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PEEFACE, 


In tbo first volume of ** Beeton*s Bictionart of Universal Information " is iVimisLed 
0 full and satisfactory account of Gcoj^mphy, History, Bioifniphy, Mytholoj^y, and Biblical 
Knowicdfjfo, topfetlier with a reliable (.'lironological licoord. Its roadom aro suiipUed with 
information as to every person in sacred and firofane history to whom tho attontion of ihonkind 
luis boon drawn, os well as with a succinct account of every place upon tho f^lobo of importance 
in a geographical, historical, or industrial sense. In brief, tho flmt volume of **BeeTON'b 
Dictionary " supplies a vast body of facts in so far as they relate to the Namu of Pertont 
and Places* 

In this second volume of ** Breton’s Diotionarv” is given to tho non-scientifio and general 
reader a full and f«uthtul account of tho forces which auirnate Nature, and which aro inceasantly 
acting upon mankind, — of tho olementa of which all things are composed, —of inventions of 
every kintl, and of every art and process to which the genius of man has given birth ; in other 
word«, hero is prc«<entod an immense and interesting body of facts, in so fur os they relate 
to Thhgs. 

'I’hcro already exist, it must bo admitted, a great number of works which are intended to 
moot this want, such as tho Dictionaries of Language, or Ijoxicons, and the many largo 
Kncyclopaidias of various kinds ; but tho first of those works, by the very nature of their plan, 
can only supply a bare definition of wor<l8, without penetrating into the nature of tho things 
which those worils dosignato. In tho Encyclopicdias, which aro professedly published to 
accomplish that which is beyond tho province of the Lexicons, — long dissertations, completo 
technical treatises even, ara given, rather than concentrated notices ; the volumes attaining 
'Uch vast pro])ortions us to place them far beyond tho roach of the great mass of the reading 
public. Too high in price, too slow in growth, too imhandy, unwieldy, and diffuse, theso 
imp<irtant tonics Huggest a want that can only bo supplied by a work which, without being as 
I>aro and unhatisfactory as tho dictionaries of language, without being os bulky and expensive os 
tho onc}clopa!dia8, no^erthelc8S furnishes, in tho closest, tersest, and most exact manner, tho 
oscnco, the Hnb*.tancc, the indispoiisablo information ufsin each subject. By tho employment 
of brevity Of expression ond a wolLconsiderod plan, this ossentinl kiiowlodgo is collected 
into a single \olumo, cheap in price, portable in sixo, and, convenient for reference ; in a word, 
in a Pnactical Eucyclofiacdin, where ovor}’thing finde a place upon which something useful or 
interesting may bo said. ^ 

In tho compilation of tho different articles in this Dictionary, a unlftnili plan is followed. 
Immediately after the namo of each leading word there aro placed its pronunciation and its 
etymology, to servo tho double piirposo of giving a clearer meaning to it, and os an aid to its 
remembrance. Nest follows its scientific definition, an account of its essentials anrrohameteristios, 
.ts divisions and usual classifications, its uses and appliances in »Scicuco, tho Arts, or Literature. 
'Jlie article terminates, when there is occasion, with an historical notice, which gives an account 
of tho origin and growth of each Science and Art, with tho date of its discovery or first appli- 
cation. Finally, thoro arc added to the principal articles bibliographical notices, whidi indicate 
tho best works published on each subject. 

As for the stylo, the very nature of the work demanded that tho greatest number of facts 
should he grouped together in the fow'ost wonls, — that the motto should bo, Jiat noit It 

was indispensable, then, that the style should be laconic, without ceasing to bo clear ; also, it 
was neces&aiy that it should be scnipulously exact No weak, periphrastic mode of ezpres^n 
would serve to give a proper and forcible description of a mineral, a vegetablo, an animal,^! 
the analysis of a substance, or the demonstration of a theorem. 
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Tho natural terniB, as written by mincralo^sts, botanists, zoologists, chomists, and niathc- 
iDatidans, are here used ; but in such a way that the ordinary reader is enabled to understand 
them, without missing a shade of their moaning. Further, especial care is taken, by moans 
of cross- forerences, to explain in alphabetical or^pr whatever terms might present any difficulty. 
Again, by tho plentiful use of cross-references, the work is made more completely its own index 
than an Kucycloptedia is in general found to be. 

In order to insure harmony throughout this Diotionory, no loss than to avoid those contra- 
dictions, omissions, repetitions, or false roforcncos, winch too often disfigure works of the kind, 
it has been tho duty of one of its editors to pay cspociol attention to these m.*xtters of detail - 
to revise all the articles, and to make all fit each other as the links of one chain. 

It may bo safely asserted, that this work, brought down to tho latest stage of knowledge, 
will bo found to present a ooinbination of that sciontific, literary, and artistio information, whiiM. 
is, at tho present time, regarded as tho indispensable condition of any education x>rotcuding tw 
be seriottB and oompleie. 

This work has been compiled with the care demanded by its importance. The extraordinary 
impulse which sciontifio knowledge bos received within the Iasi quarter of a century, — ^tho griatid 
dioooveries which have lieen mode,— the marvellous a|>plicatious to which these discoveries have 
been turned, have opened tho eyes of tho x»oox>lc to the trutl of the declaration that ** know- 
ledge is power,” and have caused tho study of science to me especially attractive to the 
minds of the p'eat mass of the community. 

To meet, then, this desire for scientitic knowledge is the aim of Dictjoxary.” 

CoUeoting into an Jiarmoiiious wholo>-into a single volumo^all the precious information which 
is scattered through scores of learned treatises, or buried in tho depths of vast oncycloprodias, 
presenting it to its readers in the briefost, simplmt, and most exact manner, this work brings 
within the reach of tho many, that knowledge which has too long boon reserved for the few. 
To the general reader it gives a full definition of those technical tenns with which he is cutiKtanlly 
meeting in tho newspapers, in the magazines, in conversation even, and which are, too frequently, 
enigmas to him. It gives an account of machines and procesKus he every day secs without com- 
prehending. It recalls to the mind of the student, sometimes perhaps even to tho expert, the 
elements and tho essential proxH)rtie8 of a uhemioal combination ; the distinctive charaoteristics 
of a olnss or of an order in botany, in zoology ; — ^it points out to the iminitiated the nature 
and classification of tho animal kingdom, and, in medioine, it defino.s the Bymptom.s of those 
diseases which assail mankind. If it is not possible for it to give an exhaustive reply to every 
question, it does, at any rate, thanks to its bibliographical notices, point out to the earnest 
inquirer the sources where ho’ may obtain an abundant response. 

Designed, then, like tho first Tolume, the Dictionary of Biography and Geography, to 
meet a real want, oonoeivod in tho same spirit, of tho same form and proportions, executed by 
the same editors, vrith competent auxiliaries, the **Diotionaby of Science, Aut, and Lite- 
SATUBH,” becomes the inseparable oompanion of its predecessor. The two volumes, in a word, 
form the separate moieties of a eomplete whole,— oach being incomplete without its follow. 



THE PRONUNCIATION. 


In this volume the Pronunciation, printed in J talu s, immediately follows each leading Temi. 
'rhis pronunciation is shown, for tho most i»art, by a combination of letters about the sound ot 
whioli there can be no doubt. IJcro follow, however, together with tlio sounds they iudioate, 
o\ich loiters as might seem to require exphiuatiou : — 


VOWELS. 


Where a is used 

. . it is sounded as . . 

., rt in 5ar, ear, mega, Africa. 



91 

II 

a in can, fan, tan. 

„ <(i 

n 

II 

11 

a in fate, hate, late, gray. 

aw 

it 

If 

II 

a in fall, tall, wall: and 

0 in for, lord, storm. 

ff ^ 

IP 

II 

1* 

e in gd, let, net. 


•1 

II 

II 

, e in greet, steep, weep. 

,, oi 

fi 

II 

II 

oi ill oil, broil; and 
oy in cog, dephg. 

ou 

II 

II 

II 

ou in lound, hound, mound; and 





ow in bow, Ivow, iww. 




CONSONANTS. 

Where c is 

used • t 

. . it is sounded as . . 

.. c in can, cof, cut. 

„ ch 

II 

II 

II 

di in hirdi, lurch; and 
tdu in ditch, hitch. 

n 9 

*1 

II 

II 

g in gas, gems, big. 

»i ; 

II 

II 

II 

g in gentle, pigeon; and 
j in jade, jet, jot. 



List* OF iBBliEVIA^IONS, 




.... Agriculture. 

Uch 

.... Aloliemy. 

Al*f 

.... Algebra. 

An»t 

.... Anatomy. 

An(r.*Nar. 

. . AnglO'Narman. 

Aii(;.-Sm 

.... Anglo-Saxon. 

Ant 

... Antiquities. 

Arab 

. .. Arabic. 

Arch 

... Arohiteotnre. 

Arobicul 

Arcba'ology. 

Arlth 

.... Aritimietio. 

Aitron. 

... Astronomy. 

Bibl 

.... Bibliography. 

Bot 

.... Botany. 

Cap 

.... Chapter. 

Ghanc 

.... Characters. 

Cham 

.... Chemistry. 

CiT. Eng 

.... Ciril Engineering. 

Oiv. Uw 

.... CirilLaw, 

Com 

Commerce. 

Conch 

... Conchology. 

Bipl 

.... Diplomatic AiTaini. 

Dram. Lit 

... Dramatic Literature, 

Da 

... Dutch. 

Dyn 

Dynamics. 

Eool.Law 

... Ecclosiasticcil Lair. 

Kng 

.... Engineering. 

£nt 

.... Kiitouiology. 

Fam 

. .. Family. * 

Pin 

.... Finance. 

Flor 

.... Floriculture. 

Ft 

.... French, 

Gon 

.... Genus. 

Goner. 

.... Genera. 

GeoB 

... Geography. 

Gooi 

.... Geology, 

Goom 

.... Geometry. 

Gar. 

.... German. 

Or 

.... Greek. 

Gram 

.... Grammar. 

Hab 

.... Habitat. 

Her. 

.... Heraldry. 

Hot 

.... Horology. 

Hort 

.... Horticttltore. 

Hyd 

... Hydraulics. 

Hydros 

.... Hydrostatics. 

Idbth 

... Ichthyology. 

lUd. 

.... Italian. 


Juris 


Lat 


Legis 


Lib 

Book. 

Lit 

Literature. 

Log 


Mach 


Mur 

Mantini'* Affairs, 

Math 


Mech. 


Med 


Met 


Metall 

Metallurgy. 

Metcui. 

Meteofologv. 

Mil 


Min 


Mns 


Myth 

Mjtbology, 

Nat. Hist 

Nut urul History. 

Nat. ord 


Numii 

Numi^maties. 

Opt 


Ord 


Orn 

Ornithology. 

Paint 

Painting, Art of. 

Path 

Pathology. 

Perap 


Pbarm 


Phil 


Phys 


Physiol 


Pol 


Pol.Eoo 

Political Economy. 

Psychol 


Ref. 


Rhet 

Rhetoric. 

Rom 


Sculp 


Bp 


Surg 


Thool 


Ther 


Var 


Teg. Anat 


Veg. Phys 


Ters 

VtTsnflration. 

Vet. Surg 


Zool 
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UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A. 

A, tho first letter of the alphabet in almost ever; 
hnoern latif^uago (tho nnljr exceptions, probablj, being 
the £tliiopic and tho Ilunio : in the former of which it 
oecupies the thirteenth and in the latter the tenth 


the head and feet of the fox, with the intestines of the 
civet. It was brought from A frioa to Europe some yean 
ago by (he traveller Delalande. Its siso is about that 
of a full-grown fox, which it resembles in both its 
habits and its manners, being nocturnal, and oon- 
striieting a subterraneous abode. 

Ab, in Hebrew chronology was tho fifth month 


biio I Ilia »i4s.i lu ar-isvii ^ .. 

place) . This, doubtless, is owing to the great simnlicily of tho eoclesiastical and the eleventh of tho civil year, 
of its sound, it being the letter s^icb is most easily and andal ........ ... 


naturally uttered T>y tho organs of speech. In the 
continental and Oriental languages it varies less than in 
English, where it has at least four distinct sounds, known 
as the long or slender, the broad, the short or open, and 
tho middle; as inMaMe,eat/>, iac»,yU/Aer. In (3^ranimar, 
A is styled the i mlefiaite article, and denotes one or any j 
as, a man. In Music, A is tho nominal of the sixth note 
in the gamut : it is also the name of one of the two 
natural moods, and is the open note of the second string 
of the violin, bv which the other strings are tuned and 
regulated. In Logic, A denotes a universal affirmative 
proposition ; and in Algebra, a, 6, c are used to re- 
present known quantities, while the last letters, «, y, c, 
arc generally taken to denote unknown quantities. As 
n numeral, a', among the Greeks, denoted 1 j and, with 
u mark under it, .a, 1,00). ^Vith tho Homans, A was 
500 ; and, with a short horizontal lino over it, A, 6,000. 
Ill trials of criminal causes among tho KomaDO, A sig- 
nified n/j8oho, I acquit ; and uras hence called /ifera 
9alntari8, the saving letter. When put to bills c>f| 
exchange in England, A signifies accepted. A 1 is a 
symbol by which first-class vessels,— that is to nay, 
vessels whose hull and equipments arc in an officimt 
condition,— are known and registered at Lloyd's for a 
certain number of years after neing built. A A A, in 
Chemistry, signifies amalffama, to mix j and in Thar 
maev, a/ or iidf denotes that the proportions of the 
ingredients to which it refers are to lie equal. A is| 
frequently used at on abbreviation. (See Abbsstia- 
tioy.) 

Aau, or Ha Air, awm, a Dutch liquid measure, con< 
taiuing 2SS English pints. 

Aabd-Vabx, ard'-rark (Dn. eorih-pig), in SSooL, 
o genus of animals which belongs to the class Ifasi- 
ni iliat and to tho ord. Edentata, It feeds upon 
insects and roots, and burrows in tho ground. It is 
nogkumal in its habits, and passes the ^eater portion 
of its time in eating and sleeping. Aard-Yark is, 
the name given by the Dutch at the Cape of Qood| 
Hope tho OryefpropurettpenBiat a species now 
disunited from the Ilytmeeaj^ga, or Ant-eaters of' 
Linusras, with which it was formerly classed. It lives 
I entirely upon ants, and in this respect resembles the 
Echidna of Australia, the Mynnecophaga of America, 
and tho Pangolins of Asia ; fiilflUiug the same purposes 
in Southern Africa ^hioh these species fulfil in their 
respective countries. 

AABD-WoLr, ara'-woo(f (Du. eartb-wolO, a genus of 
digitigrade camivoroiu mammals foandeq by Isidore 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and forming the link which con- 
nects the civets with the docs and bjmnas. It is an 
extremely singular animal, having externally the ap- 
pearance and bone-strootore of the bymna united to 


always contained thirty days. It coiTOsponded to 
the latter part of our July and beginning of August. 

Abaca, at'-Au-ra, a kind of flax or hemp grown in 
tho Philippine Islands. 

Aniciscira, eb-a-nM^-ku*, in Arch., a diminution of 
the term Abacas, only seldom used j but, when it Is, 
chiefly applied to the tiles or squares of a Mosaio 
pavement. 

Aback, d-hiiV (Ang.-Soif.), tho situation of tho 
sails when they are pressed against the masts by the 
force of the wind. Thus tlie sails are said to bo 
** taken aback when, by a ebange of wind or other- 
wise, they are placed in that position. 

Abacot, (ib’-O’kot (doriv. uncertain), a cap of dignity, 
formerly worn by tho Icings of England. 

Abacus, ilb'-a-kut (Lat. abacmif oounting-tablp, level 
tablet, Ac.), in Aroh„ a constituent part of the capital 
of a column, whioli supports the borisontal entabla- 
ture. In tho Tuscan, Doric, and louio orders, it is 
flat and square; but, in the Corinthian and Compo- 
site orders, its four sides are arched inwards, with, 
generally, a rose in the oentre, Vitmvins attributes 
Its invention to 
CnllimacbuB(00e 
ViTEUviUB and 
Callihaohus, 
vol. 1. of th't» 
work), who, ob* 
serving abosket 
covered with a 
tile placed over 
tho root of an 
ocanthns plant 
(000 Acak- 
tbcb), was so 
•truck with its abacus. 

appearance, that he imitated it in icalptnre,by nMbnig 
the whole group the capital of a column, in which tbs 
tile was represented by the abacus, the growing leaves 
of the acanthus by the volutes, and tho basket by the 
body of the capital. In Qothio arohiteetorc, tho 
abacus wos very variously employed, according to the 
fancy of the areniteot. 

Abacus, in Arith., is the name of an instmment 
employed in England to teach the elementary princi- 
ples of the science of numbers. The Pythagorean 
abacus is a term sometimos applied to the multiplica- 
tion table. The ancient mathematicians also employed 
the term oboeas to designate a table covered with 
sand, npon which they traced their diagrams. 

Abacus, Chmeee.or 8HWAjr-PA7r,sAioauii'-^fi,is tiM 
an instrument for f^itaiing arithmetical calcalaiions. 
It eomists of several series of beads or counters strong 
upon brtai wires stretched from the top to the bottom 
a 3 
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Abaft 

of.aa ioBtrunient, anrl divided in the middle by a cruss* 
piece froin side tu eidt*. In the upper compartment 
every wiro*haH two beads, which each count i'or 6 ; in 
the lower space every wire has live beads of different ; 
valaes ; the first being counted as I, the second as 10, 
the third as 100, and so on. In this country, with our 
system of reckoning, such on instrument could not be 
made generally applicable to arithmetic ; but in China, 
whore the entire system is decimal, that in, where every 
weight and measure is the tenth p^rt of the next 
greater one, the abacus is used with wonderful rapidity. 
A similar instrument was in use amoue the Greeks and ' 
the Romans ; and the Russians culculato by strings of 
beads. In this country a chequer- board, such as is still . 
■ometimes to bo seen hanging out as a sign at the doors 
of public-houses, was formerly used as aii abacus. 
There is also a chemical abacus, which, in IKiH, was in- 
trodhoed to the notico of the British Association by 
Dr. Reid, It was designed to give to students a more 
accurate knowledge of the elements of which the more 
important chemical compounds are constituted. It 
was constructed of a wooden frame with cross wi^es, 
upon which beads were strung. Each of the wires 
Tgpreaeuted a ohemioal element, and each of the beads 
on atom, while, at the extremities of the wires, the 
names of the elementa were placed. 

Abavt, or Atr, (Ang.-Sax.), in Maritime 

laomiBge, signillea the binder part of a ship ; thus, — 
** abaft the uinin-mast,'* ilint is to say, between the 
moia-masi and the stern. Abaft the beam signifies 
the relative aifcuatmn of on object m some part uf the 
horison contained between a line drawn at right angles 
to the keel and tho point to which the stern of the 
■hte is directed. 

Abaqi, or Ababi, a-ba-Jee't a Versian coin, of about 
the value of eighteen pence English. 

ABAvnoKicJiVT, d-MN'-dwa-mcN/, a term mode use 
of in marine insuranoes, where, prior to compensation 
being demanded for the loss of a ship or goods, the 
owner must abandon or moke over to the insurer bis 
entire interest in any portion of tho rescued property. 

Ababbh, or AiiAi8Bii,(/-iaMe<l' (lowered), in Heraldry, 
a term borrowed from the French, and applied to the 
wiup of eagles, &c., when the tip inclines downwards 
to the point of the shield, or when the wings ore shut. 

ABATBMBirT, A-baW-mcnt (oUl Fr. abater, to beat 
down, to destroy), in Law, a term simiilying the rejee- 
tion of a suit on account of some mult either in tho 
matter or proceeding. Hence, a *' plea in abatement’* 
ia some exception alleged against the plaiutiiTe writ, 
declaration, Ac., and praying that tho plaint may abate 
or oeos.t. It is the rule, however, that he who takes 
odvantagw of a flaw to plead on abatunient, must not 
only indicate the flaw in question, but likewise point 
out its remedy. When the ]ilea of abatement is 
(muted, all writs in the process must begin de nova. 
Butli public and private iiuishiiccs may be peaceably 
''abated,'* or overcome. Thus, if a person be uulaw- 
fliUy aunnyed or done damage to, it is a private 
uuiauoo, and he may abate or destroy the nuisance, 
provided he shall nut disturb the public peace, nor 
infliot farther injury upon the thing (Imu is ueoessary 
to get rid of the nuisance w hich annoys or damages 
him. An obstruction of a public rood,' such as a gate 
being thrown across it, constitutes a public nuisance, 
and a person may abate or overcome sncli nuisance, 
provided he does no more than is ubsulutely required 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. Coke, in his 
Comments titum Littleton, declares that it is " an almte- 
ment when a man dies seiaed ofan estate of inberitanoe, 
and between the death and tho entvy of the heir a 
stranger doth interpose himself and abate.*' 

ABATBmirr, in Ueraldn', is an accidental figure 
added to a coat of arms, to lessen its true dignity, and 
to indioate some stain m the character of the bearer. 

Abatxmbxt on LaaAOuiB. {See Lboact.) 

Abattb, nr Abattis, (Fr. afmttre, 

to knock down), a term used in Fortification, and 
sirniiffing a work oonstructed of felled trees, placed 
side by aide, with their branches, the stronger of which 
are leu on, turned towacda the enemT iu such a way 
ae to constitute a form of defence for the troops posted 
behind them. 

ApATTon, n^-d-lwor (Jr. nkaUre, to knock down), 
a tana borrowed from the French^ with whom it si|nh 
10 


Abbreviation 


lies a slaughter-house. The Abattoir system was, ::: 
1818, adopted in France. There are at present near 
Fans five immense establishments of this Kind, where 
butchers are provided with a place for siaughterinu 
their cattle and keeping tboir meat in ston*. Tbero 
are also places for supplying the beasts with water, 
reeeptacles for the fat, iioofs, blood, brains, &c. In 
the neighbourhood of the abattoirs there are manu- 
factories of blood-manure, gelatine, glue, and the otlu r 
products of^io oflal. In most of the continental townv, 
and in several of the larger cities of the Aniericau 
Union, 8laughtcr-hou&e.4 ai'c placed under similar regu- 
lations to those which are in operation iu Furis. iu 
1K51 a large aud commodious abattoir was established 
iu KdiulMirgh. Iu IHaa the great cattlo-niarket, whicli 
had boeu held in Sniithiield for upwards of TiOt) years, 
was removed to the north of London, where u now- 
market was huilt upon an area comprising 15 acres <■(' 
^ound. This largo inclosure is capable of coiitaiuii-;: 
6,6«)0 oxen, l,42r* calves, 9W) pigs, and about » 

sheep. It also cun give lairago to fi,000 oxen and H,(hM> 
sheep, aud has cxccUcut slaughter-houses. This is tho 
only approach as yet made to the abattoir system in 
Loudon. 

Auba, ah'-ha, a Ryriac term signifying * father.* 
Aniun^the Jews, it was a title of dignity. The Christ- 
ians uf the East apply it to their bidiops. 

Abb£, M'-bai (Fr, aibe), is tho French term for an 
abbot. Before tlie Revolution, it wti.s a title assumed 
by a very Bumeroua cliiss of persons, who had httlo or 
BO counei'ti - with tho Churrh. Some of ihcin worn 
distinguish* men of letters, or rose to cmineiico 
inthestati , wliile many of them were engaged, icsd 
proinineut.> . in public or private tuition. 

ABBKB8,^^'-l»eM (Fr. abbeette), the superior of an 
abliey or convont of luina. An abbess exercises tho 
same authority over nuns that au abbot does over 
monks, spiritual functions alone excepted. It was 
decreed by tho council oi Trent, that au abbess, before 
entering upon her fiuictious, should have attaiued the 
age of ‘fit years. 

Abbby, db'-bf (Fr.o^ftais), a religions house, presided 
over by on abbot or abbosa : when the superior was a 
prior, theeatablishnieiitwos called a priory ; otherwise, 
there was little or no distiDotion between them. Thcao 
houses were wholly abolished in England by Henry 
V’lll., at the time of the Reformation. According to 
Bishop TanneFs " Notiha Monastics,’' 560 religious 
houses were then suppressed, the revenues of which 
amounted to about i;i32,000 per annum ; but other 
authoritieB make their wealth much greater, lu the 
early port of the Frmich monarchy, dukes and counts, 
thougn secular persons, were termed abbots, in conse- 
quence of tho posaeaaion of certain abbeys having been 
conferred upon them. 

Abbot, de'-iof (Aog.-Sax. abbod), the chief ruler 
I of a monasterr, or abliey of monks. The term comcv 
from tho Hebrew ab, through the Greek abba, father. 
At first abbots were subject to the bisbnpe, and 
even to the pastor of the parochial district within 
which they wore cslablished. Afterwards, however, 
they assumed greater power, and aRfiired to even equal 
rank with the bishops, which led to frequent vexatious 
disputes in tho Church. Distinotions olio arose among 
abbots ; — as mitred, those privileged to wear the mitre, 
and exercise episcopal authority within their respeotiv o 
precincts : croeierea, so named' from their carrying the 
crosier, or pastoral slaft' ; ecumenical, such ns exercised 
universal dominion; end cardinal, from their supe- 
riority over all others. 

ABBKavzATXOir OB Fbactiokb, iib-bre-ve-ai'-ahun 
(Lat. breeto, 1 shorten), (bi Antli., a term aigni- 
rynig the reducing of fractions to the lowest term.'«. 
a process which is performed by dividing both tho 
numerator and denominator by any term which will 
divide them without leaving any reiiiainder; thus, 
becomes equal to to I, and, finally, to if dhvided 
ia saecession by 3. 

ABBKBTiATioir, the contracting of a word or sen- 
tence, by omitting some of the letters or words, or by 
eabatituting certain marks or characters in their place. 
Abbreviations were much used by the earlier writers. 
The Greeks end Romans largely employed them, and, 
awst of oU, the Jewish robbias. At the present timo 
they an ehieflj oonflncd to titles, dates, and a few 
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phnues. Most of tbe arts and soiencei, hoirevar, hare 
Bets of signs or abbreviations peouliar to themselves. 
Tbo following is a list of the more important abbrevia- 
tions in common use 

A. Associate. 

A.A. Associate of Arte. 

A B. AUe Beaman. 

Abp. Archbishop: 

A.C. {Anft Christum). Before Christ. 

A.D. (Anno Domini). In the year ofonr £Ord. 

A.K.R.A. Associated Kiigrarer of the Roval Academy. 
A.H. (Anno Hegira). In the year of the Hegira. 

A. M. (Anfs meridiem). Before noon. 

A.M. (Anno mundi). In the year of the world. 

A.K.A. AsBOiMBte of the Royal Academy. 

A.R.S.A. Associate of the Koval Scottish Academy. 

A. U.C. (Ah Vrbe eondUa). From the boilding of tbe 
city, i.e. Rome. 

B. A., or A.B. (Artium BoMalauretu). Bachelor of 
Arts. 

B.C. Before Christ. 

B.G.L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D. Bachelor of Divhiity. 

B. M. Bachelor of Medicine. 

Bp. Bishop. 

Bt., or Bart. Baronet. 

C. (centum) . A hundred; chapter; commisaloner. 

C.A. Chartered ecconntant. 

C.B. Companion of the Bath. 

C.C. Cains College. 
i\E. Civil Riiffinear. 

(Mk. Clerk. 

O.M.O. Companion of the Order of 6t. Michael and 
Ht. George. 

C. P.S. (Cuatoe Vrivati Bigilli). Keeper of the Privy 

Seal. * 

Or. Creditor. 

Crim. Con. Criminal conversation. 

Ct. Connt. 

Cwt. Hundredweight. 

U. Five hundred. 

D. C.L. Doctor of Civil Law. 

O. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

D.F. (Defensor Fidei). Defender of the Faith. 

U.Q. fDsi gratid). By the grace of Ood. 

Do. Ditto. The same*. 

Dr. Doctor; debtor. 

12mo. Dnoaccimo. 

D. V. (DeovolenU), Ood willing. 

Dwt. Pennyweight. 

E. East. 

E. C.P. (Eranarfii ChrUU Pradieator), Preacher of 
tbe gospel or Christ. 

e.g., er. gr. (Exempli gratid). For example. 

Etc. [Et catera). And' the rest ; and so on, 

F. A.8. Fellow of tbe Antiquarian Society. 

F.B.B. Fellow of the Botanical Society. 

F.C.S. Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.G.S, Fellow of the Geological Society. 

■F.L.S. Fellow of the Linneean Society. 

F.M. Field-marshaL 

Fo. folio, ' 

F.R.A.S. Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

„ Fellow of tbe Royal Asiatic Sodety. 
F.R.C.P. Fellow of the Ri^al College of Physicians. 

P. R.C.S. Fellow of tbe Royal College of Surgeons. 
F.R.G.S. Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
F.R.B. Fellow of the Royal Soemy (L. London, E. 

Edinburgh). 

F.K.S.A. Fel^w of the Royal Society of Arts. 

F.S.A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

F. S.S. Fellow of the Statfracal Hoeietr. 

G. C.B. (Knight) Grand Cross of the Rath. 

G. C.H. (Knight) Grand Cross of Hanover. 

0. C.M.G.j[&ught) Grand Cross of St. 'Mfcbaei and 
St. GeoAe. 

Gr. Greek" 

ILE.I.C.S. Honourable East-India Company's service. 
ll.M.S. Her Mmesty's service or ship, 

H. K.H. His or Her Royal Highness. 

Ib. or Ibid. (Tbidem). La the sanoe piace. 

Id. (Idem). The same. 

1. e. (Id esf). That is. 

I. H.S. (Jesus Somimtm SaMar), Jesasthd BsiVloiir 
of men. 


Abbreviation 

I. H.S. (with across over Che H ) (in kde I^OnceJ i$cf/s«). 
In this (Crose) salvation. 

Incog, (/neo^to). Unknown. 

Inst, (tnatante). Instant, of the present month. 

J. C. (Juria ConeuHua). Jurisconsult. 

J.P. Justice of the Peace. 

J. V.D. (Juris uMusqus Doctor), Doctor of Civil snd 
Canon lisw. 

K. B. Knight of the Bath. 

K.C.B. Knight Commander of the Bath. 

K.C.II. Knight Commander of the Order of Hanover. 
K.C.M.G. Knight Commander of St. Michael and Bt* 
George. 

K.G. Knight of the Garter. 

K.IT. Knight of Hanover. 

K.M. Knight of Malta. 

K.P. Kiii^t of St. Patrick. 

K. T. Knight ot the Thistle. 

Lb. (Libra). Pound. 

L. O.J. liOrd Chief Jnstice. 

L.D. Lady Day. 

LL.B. (Legum Eaerolauteus), Bachelor of Laws. 
LL.D. {Leimm Doctor). Doctor of Laws. 

L.K.C.B. Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
L.H. (Locum sigiUi), The place of tbe seal. 

L.8.A. Licentiate of the Hooiety of Apothecaries. 

L. H.D. (Libra, BoUdi, Denarii). Pounds, shillings 
pence. 

M. (Uillc). A thousand. 

M.A. or A.M. (AHium Mogicter). Master of Arts. 
M.D. (IJedieina Doctor). Doctor of Medicine. 

Messrs. (Messicura). Gentlemen. 

JH .P. Member of Parliament. 

M.U.C.8. Member of the Royal College of Burgeons. 
M.K.I.A. Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

MS. Manuscript.— MSB. Manuserints. 

Mus.D. (Jfuaica Doctor). Doctor of Music. 

M. W.S. Member of the Wernerian Society. 

K. North ; noon; note, 

K.B. (Nota bene). Hark well ; observe. 

Nem. eon. (Eemine eontradieenta). Nobody contra- 
dicting ; unanimously. 

Nem. diss. (Nemme dioaidente)* Nobody dissenting, 

N. P. Notary Publie. 

N. S. New Style. 

Bvo. Octavo. 

O. 8. Old Style. 

Ozon. (Oxonicnsia), Of Oxford, 
os. Ounce. 

P. President, ProfeMor, Ao. 

p. Page. — pp. Pages, 

P.C. Privy Councillor. 

P.C.B. Pnncipal Clerk of Session. 

Per ann. (Per annum). tbe year. 

Per cent. ( Per rentnm). By the hundred. 

}*h.D, (niloaopkia Doctor), Doctor ot !^ilosopby« 
P.M. (Poet meridiem). Afternoon. 

P.P. Parish Priest. 

Pro tern. (Pro tempore). For the time. 

Prnx. (Pfeoeio). in the next (month). 

P. S. (Poat scriptum). Written after ; postscript. 

4to. Qoarto. 

Q. Query, or Question. 

Q.C, Queen's Connsel. 

q. d. (Quaei dictum). As if it were said. 

Q.K.D. (Quod erat demonstrandum). Which was to be 
demonstrated. 

Q.B.F. (Quod erat faciendum). Which was to be 
done. 

Qr. Quarter. 

Q. S. (Quantum svfflcif). Enoogh. 
q.v. ( Quod vide). Which see. 

K. (Keaa or Befina). King or Qneen. 

R. A. Royal Academician, IBoyal Artillery. 

R.B. Royal Boffineers. 

Keg. Prof. Regius Pcofeasor. 

Rev. KevereUd. 

K.M. Royal Marinei. 

B.N, Royal Navy. 

Rp. or St (Recipe). Take. 

R.8.A. R^al Bcottish Aeademfcian. 

Rt. Hon. Sight Honourable. 

R.W.lf . Ri^ Worsbiprai Master. ^ 

8. Sootlit wit; eeoonds. 

So. (RrUlott). Nomefy. 
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Abdication 
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Abeyance 


•S.L. Solicitor at Law. 

H.M* (Sa UfajeiiS). His or Her Majesty. 

B.P.Q.U. {liiinaiui Populu§que Uomanut). Tho Senate 
and People of Komo. 

Hq. ifiequenB), The fullowiriK: plural, Sqq. 

S. B.U. Snlioitor before the Birareme Courts. 

U.T.P. (Soncta Theologia PrqfeM9or), Professor of 

Theology. 

T. C.D. Trinity College, Dublin. 

(Jit. ir/ltimo). In the last (mouth). 

U. P. Uiiitea Pr4*flbyteriAO, 

U.S. United States, United Service. 
y.D.M. {Verbi Dei 2diniiiter)» Preacher of God's 

Word. 

To wit; namely. 

W.8. Writer to the Signet, 
jtoas. Christmas. 

Xtian. Christian. 

A (et). And. 

Ac. (et eatera). And so forth. 

Abdication, (Lat. a&dtre,l renonnoei. 

r^cct, refuse), in goneral aimifles the renouncing or 

g iving up of any trust before ine usual or stated time of : 

oldiug it is expired ; but it is commonly applied to the 
renouncing of regal power. It differs from resignation 
the latter is done in favour of some one, whereas 


in that the 

the former is done unt'onditioualJy . Abdications occur 
most frequently in absolute governments, os wo find 
among the lioman oniporors, the sultans of Turkey, 
end the czars of Itussia. By the Engltsh constitution 
the sovereign cannot abdicate ezcojit with the consent 
of the two houses of parliament. It has been held, 
howerer (as in tbo cose of James II., lUHS), that the 
sovereign may, by acting subversively of the oonstitU' 
tion, bo regarded as having abdicated. In early times 
the most noted abdications were those of Sylla, the ilic* 
tator (B.O. 79), and Diocletian, the emperor (a.d.JOo). 
In more recent times wo have the emperor Charles V. 
(ISM) { Christina of Hwodcu (1654) ; Piiilip V. of Hpain 
(1724) : Victor Amadeus II. of Sardinia (1730) ; Charlca 
IV. of Spain (1866) : Hapolcon (1818) ; Victor Em- 
manuel V. of Sardinia (1821); Charles X. of Franco 
(1830) ; William 1. of Holland (184()) ; Louis Philippe 
of Franco (1848) ; Louis Charles of Bavaria (1848) ; 
Ferdinand of Austria (1848) ; Charles ADicrt of Sar- 
dinia (1849). 

ABDOHBN,d5-(lo'-nie» (Lat.cAde, 1 hide), in Anat., the 
belly, or lower part of the trunk, separated from the 
chest or upper part by tho diaphragm. It contains the 
stomaob, iiitcaliDCs, liver, splooii, pancreas, kidneys, Ac., 
and is lined witbinby a mcmbrauecalled tbopcritoneum. 
For convenience of description, tho abdomen is divided 
horizontally into throe renons, — tho upper, or epigas- 
trio : the middle, or arabirical ; and the lower, or hypo- 
gastrio. It may also bo divided longitudinally by two 
unes, when the above terms are confined to the centra] 
portion, the epigastric having on each side tho right 
and loft hypocnondriao, tho umbilical, the right and loft 
lumbar, and the hyjMgastric the right ana left iliac. 
Abdomen, in £nt., signifies the whole lower portion of 
the body of an insect, united to tho corselet, or thorax, 
by a thraad. 

ABDom NALVS, or AbdonxnalFisbbs, Hb-dom-i-mV- 
UeBt the fourth class of animals in the Linnaeon system. 
Ckayac. Ventral fins (those of the belly) placed 
behind the pectoral (those of tho broast), in tho abdo- 
men, and the branohia or gills ossiculsted. The ar- 
rangement of Linnans is r , however, generally 
discarded, the term abdominoles denoting a family or 
sabdivisiou of malocopterygious or soft-floned fishes 
only. 

ABDVOTTON, Hb^duJe'-Bhun (Lat. ab, firom, and dueo, 
I draw), in Law, is tho illoeal carrying offof the person 
of another, whether of chud, heiress, wife, or woman 
in general. If a wife be taken off, either forcibly or by 
Hrand and porsuoaiou, the husband may obtain damages 
for her abciuction, and likewise from any person per- 
suading or enticing bis wife to live apart from him 
without sufilcient oaose. In the esse of an abduction 
of ward, the guardian may recover damages from sueh 
as like his ward from bis keeping ; bnt when the wa^ 
gomes of age, the guardian must aooount to the wurd 
fior ,the damages reosived. If an heiress be tsken swsj 
for the purpose of either manrisgeor defilement, the 
>- 12 


sot becomes a felony, and the principal, or his aiders, 
abettors, or counsellors, may be punished by trans- 
pr>rtation for life^ or nut less than seven years. The 
abduction of a girl under 16 is a misdemeanour, the 
punishment of which is fine or imprisonment, and if 
p marriage shall have been brought about by violence. 
It may bo set aside on that ground. To carry off 
aud marry any woman force is a felony, and in 
such a case, os well as in that of the abduction of 
an heiress, the rule that a wife may not be allowed 
to give evidence against her husband does not hold 
good, for those reasons,'— that the prime ingredient iu 
the marriage contract, the wife's consent, has been 
wanting, and likewise because it is an axiom of law, tbnt 
**a man shall not take advantage of his own wrong,” 
which would clearly be the case wore a man, by forcibly 
marrying a woman, allowed thereby to prevent her 
appearing as a witness against him. Sir Walter Scott, 
inniH Notes and Introduction to Boh Boy, informs 
us that tho crime of abduction was at one time an or- 
dinaiy offence on the border of the Scottish highlands. 
(See Kidnavpino.) 

Abduction, in Logic, is a form of reasoning called 
by the Greeks avagoge^ iu which the greater extreme 
is contained in tue medium ; but the medium is not s<i 
evidently in tho lesser extreme. Ex. Whatever (ro»l 
has revealed is certainly true : now God has revealed 
a future retribution ; thereruro u future retribution is 
certainly true. ^ ho use of this kind of reasoning, 
tho minor propo i ■ n must bo proved to be contained 
in tho major, oth rtvise the reasoning is inconclusive. 

Aiidvctob MtiCLBS, ilb-duk'-tor, a term given in 
Anatomy to those musolcs which draw one part of tho 
body from another ; as addtietor muscles are those which 
draw one part of the body to another. 

Abblb-bbbb, in Bot. called tho Populns 

alba, a species of the poplar, having very large leaves. 

ADBTiMXSAX, tho muBk-scea, which 

grows in tho West Indies and in Egypt, and which is 
used as a perfomo. 

Abkudxvinb, ah-er^-dc-vine, a song-bird, some- 
times c.'illed the Siskin. It is the Carduelie epinue of 
Cuvier, and resembles the green variety of tho canary- 
bird, with which it is often paired, to produce what 
are called mule birds. In its habits it is migratory, 
breeding in the north of Europe, and visiting Germany, 
France, and Britain, only in the autumn and winter. 

Adbrbation, ab-er-ai'-$hun (Lat. ah, from, and erro, 

1 wander), a term applied to three highly-importaui 
optical phenomena 1 Aberration of Light, in Astro- 
nomy, aesigDAtcB a small apparent displacement of the 
fixed stars. It arises from these combined causes,— 
tho progressive movement of light (travelling at the 
rate of 195,0(X> miles per second), and tho movement 
of tbo earth in her orbit. Its effect is to give the fixed 
stars an apparent movement in space around their 
true place. Tho discovery of this remarkable fact was 
made in 1737, by tho illustrious English astronomer 
Dr. Bradley ; and it is one that affords an inoontro- 
vortible proof of the motion of the earth around tho« 
snn.— 3. Aborratiou of Sphericity designates that devi- 
ation of the rays of light which takes plaoa after they 
have passed throogh a curved lens, whereby the rays, 
instoM of being collected into a single point, are ex- 
tended over a small space; thus givinjf a rather con- 
fused image of the object. This deviation is doe to the 
spherical form of tho lens itself.— 3. Aberration of 
Befrangibility is the term applied to that dispersioa 
Of the rays of light which happens after they have 
passed through a lenticular glass, aud in oonseqnenco 
of which a variegated ring of colour is seen encuroling 
the image, and thorelqr rendering it a confused one. 
This defect bos, however, been remedied by the in- 
vention of aohromatio lenses. (See Achromatic.) 

Abbxtob, H-bBt*-tor (probably from Saxon betan, to 
push forward or incite), in Law, one whoutnstigates 
or sets on another to commit a crime. If the abettor 
is present at the time that the crime is committed, he 
is treated as a prinoipal; if absent, as an accessary 
before the fact. • 

Abstancb, &- batf - a 7 t$e (Norman-French, lager , to 
expect), in Law, signifies that the fee-simple of lands 
is waiting, or in expectancy an owner who has to be 
discovered. For example, if a certain C holds a grant 
for life, with tho heirs of D as inheritors, the inheritance 
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remaiDB in abeyance until the demise of O, as it is 
impossible that there can be an heir to a living person. 
A peerage is held to be in abeyaooe when the next 
inheritors are several females. 

AbibSi (Lat. o&iejt, the fir-tree), in Bot., a 

genus of plants included in the natural order Con^era, 
or oone<beariug family. Several species of this genua 
lire valuable timber-trees ; as Abies sxesUa, the spruce 
dr ; A, alba, the white spruce i and A. eanadsnsis, the 
liemlook spruce. The resins and mim-resins which 
theso trees exude are extensively used in the arts. The 
spruce fir produces common frankincense, from which 
Burgundy pitch is prraared; the balm of Gilead flr 
(A. balsamea) yields Canada balsam ; ' the silver flr 
(A. piaea), Strasburg turpentines and the common 
larch ^A. Xarw), Venice turpentine. Essence of spruce, 
used 10 the preparation of aprace beer, is formed by 
boiling the snoots of A. nigra, and some other species, 
in water, and afterwards concentrating the decoction. 

Abiktinb ai-bi'-eAins (Lat. abiefarius, counocted 
with flrs), the neutral rcsiu obtained from Strasburg 
turpentine and Canaifa balsam. It ia insoluble in water, ; 
but Soluble in alcohol. Its chemical formula is noti 
known. | 

Auirtxkkjr. (Sfe Cobt? xbx.) { 

Aujubatiobt, Oath of, ab-ju-raV-shun (Lat. ah, 
from, and juro, I awcar). a form of oath originally 
'.mpoaed by statute 13 William III., and regulated by 
(> George III,, by which the juror acknowledged the 
right of the present royal family of England to the 
crown, under the Act of Settlement. lie who took 
this oath further promised to support the monarch to 
the utmost of his power ; engagea to disclose all plots 
against him ; and declared that the descendants of the 
l*rctendi'r, or son of James 11., had no right to the 
crown of England. The oaths of abjuration were 
generally required to be taken at the same time with 
tile oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; hut all these 
oaths have now been reduced to a single formula of a 
much simpler character than they formerly possesaed. 

Abjvratxoit of tub RBAtic, in Law, means the 
taking of an oath, by which the juror engages to re- 
nounce and quit the realm for ever. Popisn reeusauCs, 
or those who refused to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the king of England os head of the Church, were in 
former times constantly being called upon to take the 
oath of abjuration of the realm ; but by the statute 
31 Georg»lll.,madeinl791, the Roman Catholics were 
relieved from this as well as other penal restrictions. — 
Abjuration signifies, likewise, a public and solemn 
recantation of opinion. The ** abjuration of heresy " was 
an not frequently required by the Roman Cathoho 
church, llistory aflbrds severu examples of this act. 
Henry IV. alqurcd the Protestant religion on ascending 
the throne of France, in 1603 ; the queen of Sweden 
abjured her religious opinions in 1055 ; Turonne in 
1088; and Augustus II. of Poland in 1706. Galileo 
was obliged to allure his philosophical opinions by the 
Inquisition in 1633. 

AbIiATIVB, ob'-laAiv (Lat. ablaius, taken away), the 
name given to the sixth cose of nouns in Latin ; so 
oallcd from its implying *' taking from,” or ** carrying 
away.” The ablaltve absoluts is applied to a noun 
ocourring with a participle, independent of any other 
part of the sentence, and hence put in the ablative. 

Abluxbt Mkdtcxbbb, dft-W-snf (Lat. abluo, I wash 
away), a term formerly applied to those medicines 
which are used for purifying the blood. 

Ablutioit, ab‘lw-shun (Lat. abluo, I wash away), 
signifies, in a general sense, the washing or cleansing 
by water. The washing of the body, as being a fit 
emblem of purification, as well, doubtless, as from its 
importance in a sanitary point of view, came to form 
a more or less important part in almost every form of 
religious worship. It was enjoined in the Jewish 
economy, and we find our Saviour repeatedly censuring 
the excess to which it was carried by the Pharisees. 
In Mohammedanism and the religious of India ab- 
lation occupies a very important place. 

Abkobm AL,«5-nm*''mJr (Lat. ao, from, and norma, a 
rule), in Bot., a term applied to aerial roots, like those 
of the mangrove, which help to support the stem. 

Aboard, S^bord', in Mar., signifies within the vessel. 
Also, when a ship gets fool m another, she ie eaid to be 
aboard” of her. 


Abridgment 

Abolition, JA-o-fiiV-en, in parliamentary language, 
signifies the repealing some statute or usage. 

Abovla, iL-boV-la (Lat. abolta, a oloak.or garment 
without sleeves), the name of a loose woollen cloak 
worn by the Greeks and Bomans. It was a smaller 
garment than the toga] {sss Toga), and very closely 
resembled the paUium (see Pailiuv). It was fastened 
under the throat, or upon the shoulder, by a fibula or 
claap. 

Abova, d-fto'-ma, a species of large serpent^ in- 
habiting the morasses of south America. (iS'se BoA.) 

Abobioibxs. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

dBOBTiVR, d-bor'-tiv (Lat. aftortio, untimely birth). 
In Bot., the essential part of the stamen ia the anther, 
and when this is absent the stamen is said to be abor- 
tive. The general term abortion is applied to the 
suppression or now development of any organ. 

Abou-TT a nnb^, a-boo' Aun'-nss, an African bird, con- 
sidered by some naturalists to be identical with tho 
ancient ifiis. Althonoh solitary in its habits, it is 
sometimes seen in small bands of from six to ten, and 
is callable of a lofty and powerflil flight. It has some 
resemblance to the curlew found in Britain, but lias 
not been observed to run. In Egypt it is called by tho 
inhabitants Abou^Menzrl, whion literally signifies 
** Father Sickle-bill,” from the curved rosomulanoe 
which it bears to that implement. The Ethiopic name, 
however, is Abou^Sannes, which means Father 
John,” and which, according to M. Dumont, is suppo- 
aititiuusly applied to it because it arrives in Ethiopia 
about the day of St. John. The ibis, although so 
much associated with Egypt, does not breed in that 
country, but arrives ss the waters of the Nile begin to 
rise, ami disappears when these subside. 

About, a^ouV, in nautical language, signtfles tho 
alteration of a ship's course. In muitary language, 
** about” means a change in the position of a body of 
troops. ** Right about” and **iefb about” are com- 
mands given to execute semicircular turns to the right 
or the left. 

Abbacapabba, JA-ra-ka-doA'-ro, the name of an 
Assyrian god, which was formerly believed to have the 
power of curing diseases, especially slow and intennlt- 
tent fevers, lo accomplish this, tho word was to bo 
written ninny times in the form of a magical triangle, 
thus:— 

ABRACADABRA 
A B It A C A D A B R 
ABllACADAB 
ADRACADA 
A B R A C ii D 
A B B A C A 
A B R A 0 
ABBA 
ABB 
AB 
A 

In modem times the term is for the most part nted 
only in without any particular meaning, like Aocm- 

poeus. 

Abbavtb, d-hraV-mie, a sub-genus of malncoptery- 
mouB or soR-flnned abdominales, of which the oroom 
IS a species. 

Abbabchianb, J-rMn-'-ks-aas (Gr. a, without, and 
(rancAia, gills), an ord. of AneHidians, so calied be- 
cause they possess no organs of respiration. 

Abraxas, d-brdx'-ae, a term used by the GnostUie, a 
philosopbicu sect, who, in the early ages of Christian- 
ity, enaeuvonred to reconcile the doctrines of Pagan- 
ism with those of Christianity. It signifies the Sn- 

S reme Being, under whom they placed 365 dependent 
cities. 

Abraxas, a genns of nocturnal Lepidoptera, in which 
is included the common magpie-moth. Its colour is a 
yellowish white clotted with nlack, and a band of pale 
orange marks the wings.^ It deposits its eggs on the 
leaves of the enrrant and gooseberry in J uly or August, 
and the caterpUlarB are liatched in September. Its 
chrysalis is black. '' 

Abbk AST, d-6retP (Ang.-Bax.),in maritime langnage, 
denotes the situation of two ships when the/ lie 
parallel to each other. Ships are spoken of as Wing 
** abreast** of a plaoe when they are directly opposito 
to it. 

AJtMXDQKMBT, d^bfidf^nuntf in LiteratctrOi signifies 
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Abrooui Absorption 

muoh the leme thing at an epitome or oompetidium of atanda oppnaad to the Belatire or Conditional. Abao- 
a large work. The excellence of an abridgment Uea in lute trntlia are trutha which are oeoeaaarv and ninver- 
taking only what ia material and aubatautial, and aal.BUohaatheBxiomaofmatheinaticalacfenoe, and, in 
rcijec&g what ia Buperfluona either in aeatimont the estimation of certain aehoola of thought, the drat 
or atjle. In Law, it la the a^rtening of a count or prinetplea of theoloi^ and morala. It la obieflf in 
daolaration. Oarmony that the bahef in auob abaolute trotha exiata. 

AMOMA,/f&*ro>aia, in Bet., a genna of tropical planta The Engliah mind baa alwaja leaned in a contrary 
in the Byitntria^amf or Chocolate order. direction ; and the greater number of Engliab meta- 

ABBUi'T, Sb-mpir (Lat. abrumpo, I break off), in pbyaioiana hare believed in the relative or conditional 
Bot., a term applied to any main root which enda nature of all truth whataoever. Many thinkers, how- 
abruptly, as though the point had been bitten off. ever, of the flrat order, have endeavoured to aeek a 
Abbvb, aif-bnu (Gr. ooros, elegant), in But., a genua Cniveraal Poatulote, i. a truth so self-evident oa to 
of IcguminouB planta. The aeeds of the Abrtu preea- regutre no iUuatration, the latent effort of the kind in 
ioriu* are uaed aa beoda for making rosaries amf neck- this oountry being that of Mr. Herbert Spenoer, in bia 
looea : they are of a brif^t aoarlot colour, with a black treatise on “ Psychology.” 

mark on one side. Abbolutb, ABaoLvnaif, in Pol., a form of govem- 

Abbcbsb, db'-sess (Lot. ahtctdo, I teporate), the roent in which the aupreme head or sovereign ia above 
name given in Burg., to an accumulation of pus, or the control of the law, and enjoya unrestricted power, 
matter, in some tissue or organ of the buman body. (Sta Dbbvotxbm.) 

l%e pus is formed from the blood during the prooosa Abbolutb NumiB, ia the known quantity which 
of inflammation, and the production of it is termed possesses one side of an equation { thus, in -(■ I2x 
suppuration, when an opening ia formed in ap ab- s 24, the absolute number ia 24,%hioh is equal to the 
aoeea, and matter still continues to be diaebarged from square of at added to 12dr. 

it. it ia styled an ulcer. There are few tissues or organa Absolutioit, ab^ao-lu'-ahun (Lat. ah, from, and 
of the body in which abaceaaea may nut form. Ab- aolvo, 1 loose), in Civil Law, is an acquittal or sentence 
soeases in aome organa are oomparotively unimportant ; of a judge declaring the accused innocent of the crime 
in others they are highly dongerons. laid to ma ohorge. In Canon Law, it ia a remission of 

ABBCiBN,orABB0iSBA,d6-risii'-a (Lat. aftseindo, lout sins pronoonoed by a priaat in favour of a penitent, 
off), in Geom., a term aignifying a segment cut off It is said that down * iho 12tb century the formula of 
Drom a right line by on ordinate to a ourvo. absolution woe, ** M ■ 1 od,” or " May Christ absolve 

'Abbcisbioit, dA-siV-fAim, in Khet., a figure of speech thee/* when it was < :ianged into ** 1 absolve thee from 
by which the orator breaks off suddenly, in the thy sin,” the priest thus sasutning to himself tho 
middle of a sentence, or of his discourse, to make the power to forgive sins. This is still the dortrine of the 
deeper impression on his audienoe. Uoman Catholic ohuroh, sanctioned by the council of 

Abbintsii, dfr-sen-fae', in Polit. Econ., is a term Trent, and grounded on John xz. 23. The form that 
applied to a fierson who derives his income from one occurs in the Church of England Order for the Visita- 
country, but who resides and expends it in another, tiou of the Sick, “ I absolve thee from all thy sins," is 
Whether the absence of a landlord be injurious to a held to be only declaratory of the sinner's pardon upon 
country in an economical sense is a question which has the apparent evidences of a sincere repentanoc, and 
been muoh debated of late years, more part.ioularly in according to the best judgment of the priest. In the 
connection with Ireland. SomemaiutaintiiattJieamount early ohuroh there were held to be five kinds of absolu- 
which a landlord spends in a foreign country is so much tion, — soorameutal, by baptism and by tbe eucharist ; 
clear loss to the oountry from which he derives hie declaratory, by word of mouth and doctrine ; prcca- 
inoome, and so much encouragement withdrawn from tory, by imposition of bands and prayer ; judicial, by 
its industry. Otbera, again, assert, Ihat^ in point of relaxation of church censures. 

fact, tho rcTcnuo spent by a landlord in a foreign AiiaouBBKTB,d&-sor&'-e»t« (Lat.o^or&vo, I suokup), 
country bas preoisoly the same effect upon the industry a name given in Anat. to certain small delioate ves- 
of his own country us if it were expended at home, sell which imbibe fluids that ooroo in contact with 
They argne, that an Irish landlord residing in Faria thorn, and carry them into the blood. They ore 
receives bis reniittaTu^es of runt in bills of exchange denominated laeiaala or Ijfmphaiica, according to the 
which represent the value of British goods imported liquids which they convey. 

into Franco ; that tho money, instead of being with- ABaosnsHTB, in Med., substances used to absorb or 
drawn from the country, is expended in the production neutralise the acids sometimes formed in the stomach ; 
of Irish goods suitable to the English or fortMgn mar- chalk and magnesia are examples. In Surg., spongy 
kfli; and that thus a wider field ot industry is developed substaDcea used in dressing wounds, such as hot and 
for our native productions. The truth seems to lie amadou. 

between tho tl^o. Though it is not true that the whole AsaoBBim Gboubd, a term given in Paint, to a 
revonuespeutout oraoountryis somuch clear loss to that water-colour mixture, which is laid upon the canvas or 
country, yet there can be little doubt that it boa a wood, and, which, upon tbe oil-colours being applied, 
prqudicial effect . The profits of the foreign retailers, at once imbibes the im, leaving the oolours in which tbe 
servants, and others, remain at least in the foreign design ia made dry and brilliaut, 
country, and are so muoh abstracted from the absen- ABeoamoir, db^orp'-ahun, is the interpenetration 
tee'e country. But there is a higher point of view in of certain bodiM by other bodies or influences, wMoh 
which this subject ia to be regarded ; namely, tho moral, by this means disappear or become lost. There ore 
The evils here are undanii^le. It ia the duty of the several important examples of this in Physics, 
proprietor to regard the interests of his tenants, to set Adbobrioit, in Bot., the chief function of tbe roof, 
oefore thoni a good example, and to aid them in effect- by which food ia token up in a state of solution for tho 
ing local improvements.— McCulloch's Traatiae on uses of the plant. {Saa £if dobmobii.) 

Seontmical Polhi/, AsBOKprioir, in Chem., the disappearance of a 

Abbxnteikb, ttb-$in*-ihai»e (Gr. a without, and pmu- ffoaeona fluid on entering into corobination with a 
fltof, pleasure), a cryatalline principle obtained from liquid or solid ; tbxu, when tbe gas, ammonia, is passed 
the Arfcmiiiio Absinthium, or wormwood, an herb used into water, absorption takes pTooe, and the result ia 
in the pnv. aratiun of abaiuthe and other liqueurs, the liquid commonly oolled apirits of hartshorn. 

(ffea Abtxuisia.) Abbouptiov, in Phjaiol., a term employed to deaig- 

Absib, or Araia, SV-aia (Or. apaia, an arch), in natethat natural function of the body which ia exer- 
Aroh.! a term used by the ancient eccleaiestical ciaed by the ahaorbent vessels ; aa the aosorption of the 
writers to denote that part of a sacred edifice where chyle by tbe lacteal vasiela. 

the altar was erected, or where the clergy took ^eir ABBosmov ow Hbat ia where the heat-rave aeem 
aeata. It was thus called on occonnt of its baviog to disappear within the subsianoes of bodies aubjeoted 
generally a domed or vaulted roof. to their infloenoe, the eflects differing gfeotly occord- 

Abbolptb, Tbb, aha/>tuiu$, ade- ing to anrfoee and oulonr. As thu suhject la closely 

qnate. that needs no Mdition), in Meupbysics, is a connected with the phenomena of radiation and refleo- 
tenn employed U> indiimte that which exists with- tion, it will be onasidered at greater length under the 
ont limitation of any kind. Another term, of the article Hbav. (Saa Hbat.) 
flHU manning, it the Unmoditionah The Abaolate AnaoBnioir ov Lionx wiU be best explained by 



coDsidering the cauBes of transparenoy, opaeity* and thing aiBertad, damonatrating that the eontnuy is 
colour. Transnarenoy in a body la caus^ by one part impoBsible, or Iamb to an abfurdity. It is muab used 
ot the light Btnking on it beiiw transmitted through in geometry. 

its BuUtanoe, another being reflected tnm ita tnrfhce, Abwaaict Kvvbkiib, A-bun'-dmi (Lat.aft ftcm, and 
and a third being absorbed or lost in ita interior, unda^ a wsfe}, in Aritb., are those numbers the aliquot 
When a body reflecte the whole of the light, it ie said parts of whion, added together, make more than the 
to be opaque, in which oase, howerer, a emsdl portion number itself ; thus, the aliquot parts of 20 (1, 2, 4, 
is absorbed. Colour ia produced in traneparant media 6, 10), on being added together, make 22. 
by paH of the oolonr contained in white light being Abutilov, a genus of plants, belonging 

absorbed. For example, a pieoe of blue glase absorbs to the natural order J^aloacffH, The most interesting 
the red and yellow rays, and transmite the blue ; a species is the Abuttion tBcutenium. commonly caOed 
pieoe of orange glass acting just in a contrary manner, Ben 9 ao de Decs, the flowers of which are boiled and 
transmitting the red and yellow rays and absorbing eaten as vegetables in Brasil. 

the blue. The same thing happens with opaque- ABumsMT, d-iut'-mcNt (Fr. abouiir, to abut), in 
colonred bodies, with the exception that the unabsoroed Arch., a term signifying the pier from which an 
ray is reflected instead of being transmitted. In a arch springs, when the arch is less than a semioirele ; 
white opaque object, nearly the whole of the white but when an arch of any other figure is supported by 
liehtis reflected trom its surface, a small portion being a pier, which forms a right angle with the water or 
absorbed without any separation of the coloured rays, ground beneath, it is termed an impost-pier. The piera 
In a black opaqne object ncarW the whole of the white of Waterloo and London bridges are impost-piers; 
light is absorbed without aulrering any change. No those of Southwark and Vauiball are abutments. The 
object is absolutely transparent or opaqne, even air extremities of a bridge, resting on the sidea of a river^ 
absorbing a small portion of light and colour, and gold Ac., are always termed abutments, 
and silver transmitting green and purple rays respeo- AnunatiS, A-huV^tiiU (Fr. a6Htfer, to bound or limit), 
tivoly, when procured in Bui%iently tuln fllms. For- the boundariee or limits of lauds. These boundaries' 
loot absorption or reflection is also unknown, for the or abuttals are, in the case of eorporatiun and church 
darkest substance rofleMs a little light,— otherwise it lands, preserved an annual procession, 
would be invisible; and 4he brighieMt speculum metal Adtss. d4<ss' (w. butgoa, profound depth), a term 
absorbs an inflnitesimal portion. I'hilosophers are as used to denote, in general, anything protouna or bot- 
yot in ignorance of the causes of absorption of light ; toraless. In Senplure, it i« employed to denote the 
several theories have been propounded, but they appear deepest parts of the sea, from their being unfathom- 
only to make the matter still more diflicult of compre- able; and in a figurative buubc, it implies hell, or the 
tieiision. bottomless pit. 

Abstivuncb, f7/Astt-nens« (Lat. aAsfmso, I abstain), AsTsstiriiH CnuBcn, in Eccl. Hist., the name of 
the act or habit of refraining from something to which a sect of the Christian church established in Abys- 
xve have a propensity, or in which we find pleaBufl» ; siuia. It is said, that nboiit the beginning of the 
blit it is more particularly applied to the privation or 4th century of onr ora, M eropius, a learned Greek of 
sparing use of food. Abstinence has been enjoined Tyre, when on a voyage of discover}', had landed on 
and practised for various ends, as sanatory, moral, or the coast of Abyssinia, llcro he wiis attacked by the 
religious. Physicians relate wonderful cures effected natives, and himself and crew murdered, with the 
by abstinence ; moralists, as the Pythagoreans, Stoicn, exception of two youths, FrumenLiqs and ^ICdesins. 
and others, recommend it as a means of bringing the These rose into great favour and inflimnee in the 
uriimed part of our nature into greater subservience to eonutry, and Krumentius was siibsequoiilly made 
the spiritual; and it is likewise enjoined by varions bishop of Auxumas (the chief city of Abyssinia) by 
rebgious sects. It was commanded to the Jews ; and, Athiinasius, and laboured with great success. At pre- 
when among the primitive Christians a dispute arose sent, the forms and ritual of tho Abyssinian church 
upon this subject, the apostle Paul gave his opinion of are a strange compound of Judaism and Christianity, 
it in Bomans xiv. 1—3. In England, abstinence from of ignorance and superstition. It is governed by a 
flesh on certain days has been enjoined even eince the bishop, who is styled Abunaf and is sent inUt 
Keformation, and WHS renewed under Elizabeth; but Abyssinia by the Coptic bmhop of Alexandria. The 
it was then expressly declared to be a political law, to Abyssiniaus have, at diflerent times,' exprcsBcd a desire 
favour the consumption of fish, and to multiply the to be reconciled to the chureh of Koine, 
number of flBbermen and mariners. — Itcf. SufflUh Acacia, a-kSghf-g^a, in Bot., a genus of plants, be- 
Cyclopadia^** Arts and Sciences.'* lunffinff to tho natural order lifffunutiogn>, sub-order 

Abstract Mathematics, or Fubb Mathbmaticb. Mimoseg. Many kinds Birnish good timber audvalnablo 
i'b‘’gtract (Let. abgtraho, I withdraw), signifleB that gums. The Acacia vera yields gum araWc; and the 
branch of the science which deals with magnitude, inner wood of the A. Caifchu^ an Indian shrub, affords 
figure, and quantity in general, and without reference a kind of catrcbii, or cntch, rich in tannin, wliioh ia 
to any particular magnitude, figure, or quantity, ueed for tannu^, and, in medicine, a» an astringent. 
Abstract Mathematics is opposed to Mixed Mathema- Acadkmy, d-koc/'-r-we, was the name of a place 
tics, whioli deals with tho application of mathematioa in the suburbs of Athens, laid out in walks and 
to navigation, astronomy, optics, Ac. shady trees, and said to have been so called after Its 

Abstbact Numbers, in Arith., a term which sig- possessor, Acadomus or Eeademns. It became a 
nifles numbers considered in themselves, and without favourite resort of the lovers of lucditation and phi- 
being applied to any individual thing,— aa 4, 8, 12, losophy, and hither Socrates was wont occasionally to 
Ac.,— in distinction from numbers applied, or in the repair, to converse with his disciples. But it is chiefly 
concrete,— as 4 men, 8 feet, 12 ships, Ac. in connection with Plato and his philosophy that the 

Abstraction, di-Bfruk'-skun, in Psychol., this name place has become famous ; and hence his followers were 
is given to that operation of the mind by which it takes termed Academics. In monern times, the term “wa- 
cognisance of qualities separately from the thing in demy*' has come to have a somewhat different signi- 
whichthey exist ; as, for example, of wbitenagg, apart flcation from that which it boro in ancient times. It is 
from snow, from lime, from milk, or from any other generally applied to a society of learned roen, formed 
substarce or liquid. “ An abstraction *' is the idea which for the cultivation of scieiin-, literal uro, or the arts, 

18 tho result of the above process ;-an abstract idea, Acadbmy Fioubk, in Paint., a term used to sign fy 
which, however fugitive in itself, epeedU? clings to a g®*»waUy executed with black and white 

word, and becomes incorporate with It. The question chalk, after a uving model. , , , , 

whether abstract ideas, such aa Beauty, Truth, Time, Acaisph.*, a - ka * U-fe (Gr. oka/epke, a net^), a 
Space, have any real existence, or are only forms of class of marine mvertebrute nnmiaN, comprehended in 
things and wholly relative, is, and always has been, the the sub-kingdom Hadiata, and otherwise coUed ffeo- 
great bone of metaphysical contention. It was the point nettUg. It embraces an extenBive number of ammiUs, 
in dispute between the Realists and Nominalists of the of which the genus llteduga of Linnirus may be tak«B 
Middle Ages, and still divides thinkers into two great as the type. This genus has a nervous system and 
schools. («e# PRSBONXEiOAnoM.) • wnsrt j a muscular system ; a reproductive systenx e^ 

ADSUBDtrMjRBDUctio All, re-diMs<'-»k«|mj development ; the j^iwer of stinging when touched; 

is B mode of argument which piores the truth of end is phosphorescent. Aealapha have been sepa- 
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AoanthaoeflB 

ratod into frmr fanuliQS, — ^the Pulmotjrada^ the dilute 
gradat the Cirrhigrada, and the Phjfaograda. Th^ti 
ifaitiilied exhibit a great variety of genera of peculiar 
atrnoture and form. Some of them are extremely 
t>eautifiil, and present an interesting study to the 
naturalist. (See J rllT'Fxsk and Msnuaa.) 

Acaitthacxjr, i-kAn-ihai'-ee-e, in But., the Aean- 
thue order. Herbs or shrubs found in most parts of 
the world, and abounding in the tropics. Many species 
have very beautiful flowers. The elegant loibea and 
Binnatud leaves of the acanthus are stated to have 
Ruggosted the capital of the Corinthian pillar. {See 
Capital.) 

Acantuiow, iUkan' -ike-on, in Zool., a genus of 
llodenUa known, at present, only by their osteology. 
The genus was established by M. F. Cuvier. 

AcAXTJioniiKsiA, a fossil genua of 

Ashes, from (ilaria. 

ACANTaouxM, A-kiin-fho'-deee, a genus of fossil Ga* 
noid fishes, found in carboniferous strata, near £dm* 
burgh, Scotland. 

Acamtuovjiis, A-k&n'-tko-fi»t in Zool., a genne of 
venomous sorpents, allied to the vipers. From these, 
however, they are distinguished bv tueir having a single 
series of plates beneath the tail, except towards the 
very e^^d of it, where, in some iustanoesi^theae arc 
separated in two small rows. They are viviparoun, and 
oononal tbemsohes among the roots of treei, depending 
for their prey on the elTects of the poison with which 
they are imliued. 

AQkttTiiovTKH\Gii,d‘kan-fkof-te-rff-ife-i, one of the 
tluree natural orders or primary divisions of fishes, 
divided by Cuvier into fifteen uiitural families. 

Acaxtuukus, &-kdM'-thu-riia, ‘\n Bat. Hist., agottiis 
of fishes, of the order Thoraolci. Charae. Teeth 
small, in most species lobated ; tail oouleatcd on 
each side, Ji is a native of the Indian and Ara- 
bian seas, ill the latter of which it is generally seen 
ill large shoals of two or three hundred each, swim> 
jning with great strength, and feeding principally on 
different K iiids of sea- weed. The genus contains a large 
number of Mpecies, nuiny of which are extremely beau- 
tiful both in form and colour. 

AoANXnus, H-hW-Ihue, in Bot., a genus of herba- 
ceous plnnts, belonging to the order AeanihaceeB (which 
eve), Most of the S|H>cic8 are tropical, but two grow 
wild in Central Europe. These are Acanthue tntfUie, 
which has enmllient qualities, and A. epicattie, 

Acaul'S. fik'-H-rua (Gr. akari, a mite), the tick or 
xnito, a geuus of iuseots of the order of Aptera, or 
those without wings. It is oviparous, has eight legs, 
two eyes, and two jointed teiitacula. It will live many 
mouths without food, and is very prolific. Of the spe- 
cies, then* are, the domestic mile, the iteh mite, the 
sujrar-mite, the red spider, the sparrow-mite, the water- 
mite, and ticks. 

Acatalbctic, ii-kat-a-leV-Uk, a term applied in 'An- 
cient Poetry to such verses ns liave all tueir feet and 
syllables withtiiii unv defect at the end; those which 
are not so, being called ctifaleetic. 

Acaplxscknt, tt-kuwl-ra'-avnt (Or. a, without, and 
kauloe, a stem), in Bot , a term applied to plants 
having very short or inconspicuous stems, os the sweet 
viol<‘t. 

Accalia, uk-kaV-le-a^ festivals held among the 
Komans in honour of Acca Laurentia, the nurse of 
Komuliis. 

Accblebatiow, uk-eel-lv-rai'-ehun (Lat. aeeeleratio, 
hastening), in Mech., is when tlie velocity of a moving 
body is eoiitiiiually increased. With whatever velocity 
a fulling luuly iiio\e8 in the first second, it will, at the 
end of two seconds, move with twice that velocity, 
and so on ; the force of gravity increasing as the body 
approaches the eonh. This is, however, not mathe- 
matically true, as a little time is lost through the in- 
creased density and cousequeut resistance of the air at 
each moment. 

Aocxlbbatiok ov Ton Stars, a term applied in 
Ancient Astron. to the time bv which the fixed stars 
Anticipate the diurnal motion of the earth. 

Aooklbratxon ov tub Moox is the increase of the 
moan's mean motion from the sun, compared with the 
.diumel motion of the earth, Which is cideulated at 
, about ten seconds in a century. 

^C(;rLSBAXXox axx> Bbt^bdatxov ob tub Tidbs 


Aeoidental 

are certain irregularitiee in the difference between the 
times of high water, which difference wonld be con- 
stant supposing the tides occurred at regular iutervals. 
The tides ere caused by the attractiou exercised by tho 
sun and moon on the waters of the earth. The earth 
being nearer to the moon than to the sun, it is by her 
that the matest influence is produced. The moon 
takes 24 a. 60 m. to perform one revolution round 
the esrth ; high water ought, therefore, to arrive at 
exact intervals of 12 h. 25 m. This interval is, how- 
ever, continually changing at different times and 
places, being influenced by three principal causes, — 
the relative diatauco of the sun and moon, of the earth 
and moon, and the moon's distance from tbo equator. 
Local circumstances, such as currents, prevailing winds, 
Ac., are other causes of these irregularities. For iii- 
Btance, high water takes place at Ipswich at nearly tlie 
correct time; at Glasgow and Greenock too early; and 
at most other places too late. The proper recurrence 
of spring and neap tides is at the conjunction and oppo- 
Hittou of the sun, and is also irregular. At London tho 
highest spring tide occurs 2 days 10 hours after the 
proper time ; this error itself being Uable to the greatest 
irregularity. 

Accbnt, dV-eent (^t. ad, to, and ea»o, I sing), 
among grammarians, ir the raising or lowering of tho 
voice in pronouncing certain syllables of words. There 
urn three kinds of accents; vix., tho acute, the grave, 
ami circumflex. 1 -i acute accent, marked tiius('), 
shows that the voi h to be raised in pronouncing tho 
syllables over wh> .. it is placed. The grave accent is 
marked thus ('), lOid points out when the voice ought 
to be lowered. The circumflex accent is compounded 
of the other two, and marked thus ("I or (') ; it denotes 
a quavering of the voice between high atul low. Somo 
eaU the long and short quantities of syllables, accents ; 
but crn)neouBly. 

Accbxt, in Music, signifles a raising of the tone, in 
order to obtain variety and expression. 

AcrKPTAircB, ak-eepf-iance* {See Bill of Ex- 

eSANOB.) 

Accrssabt, or Accbssort, uk'-eet-eo-re, or dk-tes^m 
eo-re (Lat. aceedo, 1 approach), in Law, signifies ono 
who is guilty of a felonious offence, not pnncipaliy, 
but by participation. There arc two kinds of acces- 
sories, — *• before the foot ” and ** after the fact.’* Au 
acu'essory “before the fact ''is he who, “ being yet absent 
at- the time of tbo crime conimitU'd, doth yet procure, 
counsel, or command another to commit a erinie.’* Au 
accessory “ after the fact" is one who receives, assists, 
nr relieves a felon of whose guilt he has knowledge. 
{See Law, Criuxital.) 

Accbhsikt, or Acckssort (Fr. aeeeeeoire), a term 
used ill Paint., to signify those things introduced into 
a picture for the pui^ose of explaining and helping 
the principal objects in telling the story. Tho works 
of Uogarth furnish excellent examples of the advantages 
to be derived from tho employing of accessaries. 

Acoksbiok, dk-ees'-ehun (Lat. acceaeio, going to or 
towards), in liiteraational Law, signillcs the act of a 
power when it becomes party to a treaty concluded 
between other powers. It also means the period at 
which a prince assumes the sovereiguty. In Med., it 
is synonymous with paroxysm. 

AcnnswcB, Skf-ee-denee (Lat. aceidene, falling), a 
small book containing the first principles or radinients 
of grammar. 

Acciubstt, uk'-ee^eni (Lat. creidew#, falling), de- 
notes, in a general sense, any casual event. Among logi- 
cians, it signifies, — 1. Whatever docs not essentially 
belong to a thing ; 2. Buch properties in any subject ns 
are not essential to it ; 3. In opposition to nubatance, all 
qualities whatever are called accidents ; as sweetness, 
softness, hardness, Ac. In Grammar, accident implies 
a property attached to a word without entering into its 
essential definition. 

Accidbbt, is that which does not follow from the 
nature of a thing, but from some qualities of it. It 
also signifies (juuities as opposed to aubstances. In 
Heraldry, it » in coat-armour an additional mark, 
which may be omitted without effecting any change 
in the dignity. In Gram., it is something belonging 
to a word, but not essential to it ; as gender, number, 
inflection. 

Acciobbtal, <1k-9»-den'>tal (Lat. aceidenialie, bap- 
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peuing bv chance), in the language of philoeophj, ia guitar are auitable instrumenta for the acoomimniment 
emplovca to express the oflTect which proceeds from the of a aonc. In concerto, the instrument for which tho 
cause 'happening by ac(:idont.~Accideutal colours are principal partis composed is accompanied by the whole 
those whi^ depena on the affections of the eye. The of the band. • 

term is applied to the ocular spectrum which is generally AccouvAiriintirv. in Her., denotes anything 
perceived after tho eye has been fur some time steadily added to a shield by way of ornament, as the belt, 
xtxcd upon a coloured object. Thus, if we look for mantling, supporters, Ac. Accompaniment ia also 
some time upon a yellow piece of cloth, and suddenly used for several bearings about u principal one, as a 
turn the eye from it, we will see the oolour of indigo ; saltier, bend, fess, &o.^ 

red will give a bluish green, and so on. These colours Accoan, ak~kord\ in Law, signifles an agreement 
are also called coinplemeutary colours, because, when entered into, whereby one party consents to receive 
taken in conjunction with those of the speotrum. they from another something in satisfaction of a debt, or in 
make up all the colours of a white light. — AaeuieMial recompense for an injury. 
point, in Perspective, that point in the horisontal line Accosn, in Music, (i/ee Cowoous.) 
whore tho projections of parallel lines meet the per- AccoaniOK, nk-kor'-de-an, a musical instrument, 
spectivo plane. invented in Germany. It consists of o small oblong 

Accipskbbr, ak^te-pen'-aer (Lat. acipeiuer, a stur- box, of from 8 to 20 inches in length, with an inside 
goon), in Iclith., a genua offlshc8,ofthe order of AmpM- row of small elastic springs, or Inmium, fixed in a me- 
ota nantea. It has a single linear nostril; the mouth taliio plato at one end, in such a manner ns to allow 
is in tho under part of tno head, and without teeth ; them to vibrato freely. A bellows, or folding appa- 
tho cirri are below tho snout, and before the mouth, ratus, unites tho upiier and lower parts, and supplies 
There are three species of this genus. 1. Aeeipeuaar tho springs with the necessary air to put them in 
J£uao, the largest, is a native of Kussia. Tho skin is so motion. To those tho sir is adniittea by valves, 
strong as to be used for traces in drawing vehicles, which, in the same manner as in an organ, are acted on 
Tho isinglass of tho shops ia made from its sounds and by tho keys. A base note, or drone, is also added. 
^nXes.^'Z.AccipenaerJRuihenua is alsoa native of Russia. The Compaq of the most perfect instrument is from G, 
—3. Acciptnafr Siurio, or the sturgeon, ia frequent in the fourtli space on the base clelT, to R, the seventh ad- 
our rivers. Isinglass is also made of the sounds of this ditional space above the treble, all the semitones in- 
fish. Thesiurgeuu is somclimcs found of the length elusive. Previous to tho introdiiotion of theprinciplo 
of 18 feet, and weighing 700 lbs. It ia oviparous, and of this instrument to Europe, it was well known to tho 
spawns in water. {See Stuhioitiuji.) Chinese. The soft tones of the accordion have a 

Accipitrkk, ak-aip'-e-freea (Lat. accipiter. a hawk), great effect upon savage nations, as asserted by Roman 
an order of birds, having a crooked bcaK and powerful Catholic missionaries, who carry with them acourdions 
talons. In this order are classed tho vulture, falcons, to attract tho people to thoir disoourses.— The Plu- 
hawbs, and owls. TtitA is another species of accordioft, and there is an 

AccLJUijLTroir, &k-la-tnaV-ahun (Lat. acclamaiio), OaoAir-AccoauioN recently invented, 
among tho ancient Romans, a shouting in concert, Acooukt, or AcrouvT, iik-kovnt', in general do- 
expresaivo of their pubho approbation of tho conduct notes all arithmetical computations. Among nierchante 
of their princes or generals. Tho ai'clamntions of the it is used for tho books in which their business is 
theatres, at first rude and tumultuous shouts, became, entered. {See Boox-skkpino.) 
in process of lime, a species of regular concert. When Aocoukawt, Ak‘koun*4ant, a person skilled in mer- 
Noro played in tlio tlieatro, a signal was given, upon cantile aoeounts. Accountants are usually employed iu 
which 5,000 soldiers began to chaut hia praises, which investigating the accounts of traders, tnaking up states 
tho spectators were obliged to reiicat. luArchsol., of affairs, collecting accounts, &c. Tho olUcial iu a 
the term ia applied to those medals on which the people public oflico who has charge of the accounts is termed 
are represented as expressing thoir joy. an accountant. — Aceountant in Lunkmptejf is an otBcer 

Acclimatize, (Lat. od, to, and cUma, appointed by the lord<chanexdlnr, having the control 

a climate), to accustom au animal or plant to a olimaiu and management of tho funds belonging to bankrupt 
not natural to it. A change of chinato induces a certain estates. — Accountant-Genaral, an ofilcer m the court of 
change in the constitution of the individual, greater or Chancery, appointed for securing the moneys and 
Ic.ss, according to tho amount of diflorcnco between effects of the suitors. 

tho two climates. In cases whore the dill’erenco is Accoukts, Chavdkb op, in the old French govern- 
extreme, diseases and even death may be the result, mont, was a court similar to -the Exchequer of 
Tho change produced by acclimation may be either England. 

an improvement or a deterioration. Some plants or AccouvTS St ATBD, a title given to the common count 
animals possess the power of bearing changes of climate in the declaration in an action, where, upon adialanced 
to a mucli greater extent than others ; and, frequently, account between the parties, the plaintiff seeks to rc- 
a change which cannot bo effected in uuo incfividual, cover the amount doe. 

may be brought about more gradually iu the course of AccouTaBMBM^.Vk Ak-kno'-tra-mejifa {Yr. accoutre- 
a few gcneriitions. The power of bearing changes of meaOf nterm siguifying, in military affairs, tho dress, 
climate is remarkable in the human species, parti- equipage, Ac. ot a soldier. 

cularly in the Anglo-Saxon race. An attention lo diet, Accbebcbbt, dk-rea'-aenf, in Bot., a term applied 
clothing, &c., docs much in modifying the influences of to a persistent calyx, that continues tfi grow after tho 
climate. flowering, so as to form a sort of bladder round the 

Accoladb, ak-o^-lade (Lat. ad, to, and coUum, the fruit, os in the winter cherry, 
neck), a term used to express an ancient mode of con- AocbocbA, ak-ro'-ahai, in Her., denotes a thing 
ferring knighthood, by the sovereign embracing the being hooked into another. 

neck of the new-made knight. In England, it is gene- Accubatxoit, ak-ku-lai'-ahuu, a term used to express 
rally considered as the slignt blow given on the shoulder the posture taken by the ancient Greeks and^ Romans 
or cheek when the honour of knighthood is being con- at tneir tables. This posture exhibited their bodies 
ferred. Gibbon calls this blow “ the emblem of the extended upon couches, with their heuoji resting on 
lost affront which it was lawful for him to eudure.** pillows, or on their elbows, supported by pillows. 

Some antiquaries derive the origin of this custom from Accumbxwt, dk-kumf-bent {hut. aeeumhere, to ho 
tho blow mven to the Roman slave by bis masterwben down), in Bot., a tem applied to cotyledons vrhicb 
giving him his freedom. are applied to each other by their faces, and have the 

Accommodatxok Bill, dk-kom’-tno-da*-ahun (Lat. radicle folded on their edgee, as seen in the embryo of 
ad, to, and com inodam, convenience), in Commerce, the wallflower, (ffes Embryo.) 

signifies a bill of ezchnngo accepted by an individual Accumplatiom of DltOBBBfl, dle-ku-mu-lai[-akun 
for the convenience of the drawer, witn whom it rests (Lat. euvtulua, a heap), in a university, is the taking of 
to take it up when maturitr. two or more together, or with small uterrals betweeu 

AccoMPAiriMEH:^ &k-kum^-pan-a-meai (Fr. aeeotn- them. , ^ - 

pagmr), in Music, denotes the instruments which, Accumulatiom of Powbb is applied to that tanA 
m the subordinate part or parts, accompany the of motion exiattug m some kinds of mMlifnra at the 
voice, either to give it fulness or relief; and to end of intervals of time, dnrlng which the velomty of 
heighten the general effect. Thus, the piano and the moving body has been eonstantly accelerated. 
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AocvHiTiTX Ca8B, ttk-ku^-ia-tiv, in Grunmar, the 
fourth ouae, f^oieraed by an Motive verb or prepoai* 
tion ; as, I love him; where kirn is the accusative ot the 
])ron(>uii Ae, and is (governed by the verb ?/?««. It more 
peculiarly belonga to the Latin lanKUA||;e, but has been 
introduced to the English, in which it survives only in 
pronouns. It comes after all preuositions, ana is 
usually termed the objective case. {See GaAincAa.) 

>\CE, aise (Lat. as, a unit), in games, signihea that 
Hide of the dice whereon oiio is marked. In cards, it 
denotes those which bear only one figure: as, for 
example, the ** ooe of hearts/' which displays but one 
heart. 

ACKPnxLOVB, AcxphaZiA, a-e^-a-lue (Gr. akepha- 
/of, headless), in Zool., n class of mollusooui animals 
wbioh have no apparent head. 

Area, ui'-eer^ m Hot., the most important genus of 
thenat iiralordor A eerarea>. Many useful and ornamental 
trees ard included in this genus . — Acer eut'rharinumt the 
Hngar>iiiaple, yields a great portion ot the sugar used 
in America. Perforations are mailc in thn trunk at 
the commencement of spring, and i he saccharine sap 
which exudes is oolleoted and boiled down to the 
crystallizing point. — A. eampeslre and A. peendo-pfata- 
Hue are common timber^trees in Ifrilain : the latter, 
commonly known as the sycamore, furnishes excellent 
wood for making charcoal. 

AuKttACKZt, rtt-ser-cP-se.r, in Bot.., the Maple order. 
The plants of this order arc handsome trees, whieh 
furnish light and beautiful wood, much used in the 
iirls. 1’hey are also remarkable for their saccharine 
sap. They grow in the temperate regions of Europe, 
Asia, and North America. (See A ova ) 

AcanANs, Acb&a, A-Her'-rtnie (Gr. a, without, and 
I'mif, a horn), in Knt., a family of apterous insects. 

Acwric Aciu, ti-eer*-h'k (Lat. ot‘«r, tho maple), m 
Chcra,, an acid obtained from tho sap of the maple- 
tree. 

Acbbomb, il»*-e>roee, in Bot., a term signifying 
needffi-ehnin^d, applied to leaves that are very narrow 
and sharply pointed, as those of the common juniper. 

AcBKBA.'d'srr'-ra, a term applied bv the ancients to 
a kind of altar placed near the bed of a dead person. 
Incense and <»ther perfumes were consumed on it by fire 
previous to the funeral, and Acerrm were the pots in 
which llic incense was liurnt.. 

Acetahvi.um, d-ee-tnV-n-lum /Lat, a small enp or 
dish), signifies, in Zool., the sucKers of the arms of 
the cuttlu-flsh, as well as other dibranchiate cephalo- 
ods, which have on this nccounl been termed ucota- 
ulifora. 

AcKTAjirLtruf, in Auat., is tho term applied to that 
deep ciip-like cavity of the os innominntum which 
receives the head of tho femur, or thigh-bone, thus 
forming the hip-joint. 

AcRTABUT.rif, in F!nt., is a term signifying the cavity 
iu tho trunk in which tho leg is fitted. 

Acetal, du'-e-fe/, in Chora., a thin colourless fluid, 
boiling at 221" F., its specific gravity being '831. 
It is one of (he products of the slow oxidHtiun of 
alcohol vapour under the' influence of finely-divided 
platinum. 

Aqbtabxoos Plaktb, d-ie-iaiid-e-ui (Lat. aeetaria, a 
salad), plants such as endive, nmstard-and-uress, lot- 
tuen, Ac., used for salads. 

Acbtstb, tV-$e-fait, iu Chora., a compound formed 
by the union of a base with aoetic acid. Many of tho 
aoctates are of great importance in the arts. These 
will be found under their respective bases. All the 
acetates are soluble in water. 

Acetic Acid, d-eet'-ik, in Chem., iaprodnoed by the 
oxidation or destmotive distillation or organic b^ies 
containing its elements, ~ carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygon, when pure, it is a oolonrless liquid of specific 
gravity 1*084, which crystallizes at a temperature below 
HOP F. It has a pungent smell, and is highly oomwive. 
Vinegar and pyroligneous acid are impure varieties of 
aoetic acid. All liqnfils snsceptiblo of the vinous fer- 
mentation are capable of yielding vinegar. Of these, 
the most important is wine, whioh becomes vinegar by 
spontaneous acidification. The old method of maUng 
the best vinegtf consists in partially filling a aeries of 
casks placed in a cellar kept at the temperatnre of 
85^ F., with a mixture of wine and ready-made vinegar. 
The latter, whioh acts as a ferment, is first put into the 
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empty casks, and then a certain proportion of wine. 

I After some days, more wine is introduced, and sncces- 
1 sivc additions are made periodically. When tho whole 
has become vinegar, a quantity equal to that of tho 
I wrine employed is drawn olT, and the process is reoom- 
! menced. In Bngland, an inferior sort of vinegar is 
made from an infusion of malt by first exciting in it 
the alcoholic fermentation, and subsequently inducing 
the oxidation of the alcohol. The fermented wort is 
sometimes transformed into vinegar by a process pre- 
cisely similar to that deseribed above, and sometimes 
bv allowing it to remain for several months in half- 
filled and TnoseW-stopped casks, arranged in rows in 
an open field. The German, or (Miii'k-nnegar process, 
consists in passing the fermented liquor through a large 
i vessel fillea with bcechwood shavings moistened with 
vinegar. Tn percolating through the apparatus, which 
is called the generator, the liquor passes over an im- 
mense surface exposed to tho oxidizing influence of the 
air, and is rapidly converted into vinegar. The crude 
acetic acid, known as pymiignenns acid, is one of the 
liquid products oi the destructive distillation of wood. 
Gak and beech are the woods most commonly used 
in the manufacture, and the distillation is generally 
conducted in largo iron cylinders. By a beautiful but 
tedious process, the acetic acid contained in the impure 
product is marie to unite with soda, so us to form pure 
acetate of soda. This salt, when distilled with concen- 
trated sulphiiri'' id, yields a crdoiirlcss liquid, which 
is acetic arid -irtion of this crystallizes at n tom- 
peraturo of for* k 40® to BO" F., constituting what is 
called tfltxeial mt* /ic add. Tho chemical composition 
of acotic acid is represented by tho symbol C,H,0^. 
Its uses are numerous and important. In tho Arts, it 
IS employed for tho preparation of the various acotatea, 
especially those of iron and nliitninn, which are Iho 
chief mordants of the caheo-printer, for dissolving 
gums in making varnishes, and for photographic pur- 
poses. In Medicine, it is used externally as a local 
irritant, and internally as a fehrifugc.— lief, EnglUh 
Oye/epredm— ** Arts and flcieiices." 

ArETOWB, in Ohem., n colourlcBS vola- 

tile fluid, having the composilioii CoUbO.., obtained by 
the distillation of the acetates of the alkaline earths. 
Tt has tt peculiar odour, nud is very infiiimnmble. It 
is sometimes called pyronrrtic ejpirit. As a remedy for 
asthma, it is occasioimlly used in medicine. 

AonxAir Lkauue, d-ke'-an. (Ser vol. I. of this 
work.) 

ArHAifTUW, lY-ke'-we-ww, in Bot., a one-seeded fruit, 
having a dry shell, or pericarp, which is clo.sely 
applied to the seed, thougli acpHriible from it. This 
pericarp is indehiscent, that is to say, it remains 
closed, and the seed can only become free by its decay. 
Linnieiis mistook achicnia for seeds, and called 
the plants producing them yymnoeperme (naked- 
seeded). Several achirniB are formed by a singlo 
flower. Tho little hard bodies scattered over tno 
surface of the strawberry, end thoso we find clus- 
tered together in tho centre of the buttercup, are 
acheenia. 

Acbatva, d-hW-maf in Zool., a gonns of terrestrial 
gastropods, 

Acukboittxa, a-ke-ron'»»he-dt a genus of Lepidopte- 
rons insects, fam. Sphingid/f, which embraces some of 
the largest European Lepidoptera, tho roost remark- 
able of which is tho Aeherontia afropoe, or Death's- 
head Hawk-moth (which se^*). 

AcniXTBiTBirr, d-fekeevf-meni (Fr. ackever, to ac- 
complish), in Her., is a term applicable to the shield 
of armorial bearings generally, ns tho heraldic sym- 
bols or badges depicted on it were originally the 
marks of some heroic act or great achievement of the 
bearer. The term, however, is commonly appli^ to 
the funeral achievement of a deceased person, i^xod 
MgainHt the dwelling-honse, to denote the death, rank, 
and station of the late ocoapant.--J?c/. Berry's Jfney- 
eiop^dia Heraldiea. 

Acvillba, A-H/'-fe-o, in Bot., a genns of plants 
belonging to the natural order Contpoeiffe. The AchU- 
Ua Millefolium^ commonly called the Yarrow, or Mil- 
foil, is the most important Bntish species. Its white, 
or rose-coloured flowers, adorn many of our meadows, 
particularly those with silicious soils, from June to 
September. From these flowers, whieh arc occasionally 
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•ubstitutod for in brewing, so eaBential oU ia ob> 
tamed, and an infuaion of the leaves and flowering 
beads is said to 1 m) a valuable stoniaohic. The pretij 
garden plant known aa white bachelor's buttons ia a 
cultivated variety of a species of achiUea. The geneno 
name is derived from Achilles, who is said to have dis- 
covered the medicinal propertieB of the milfoil wlule 
studying botany under Chiron. 

Aobillbs, TsNDOir, tUkil'»lst 9 fen*»ditn (Lat. Undo 
Arhiilt$)t in Anat., a^ tendon which oonneots the 
soleuH and gastrucnemius muscles of the calf of the 
leg with the 1:)one of the heel. It takes its name from 
the fable of the mother of Achilles dipping him in the 
nver Styx to render him invulnerable. Caring thn 
operation she held him by the lieel, and here he sub- 
aeqnently received his death-wound. {See Acsilus, 
Tol. 1. or this work.) 

Acuili icvsf , tl-kiV^le^um, a genus of fossil Sponfjia- 
dm, of which there are two species found in tho creta- 
ceous strata of England. 

Aciif.AUYDBOUs, iUJcla-mi'^e-iu, in Bot., a term ap- 
plied to flowers wUch have only staiuens and pistils, 
the floral envelopes being wanting. The naked flower 
of the common ash ia an example. This consists 
merely of the essential organs of reproduction, and 
has neither calyx nor corolla. 

dciiBAH, iV-krae, in Bot., a genus of plants, be- 
longing to the order Sapoiaeem, or S-ippoililla family. 
They are natives of the tropica] parts cif India, 
.^Lfrictt, and America. Several species yield luscious 
fruits; thus, tho Achrae eapota jiroduoes the sappo- 
dilla plum, and the A. mammoen tne marmalade. The 
iiarks of certain species arc used medicinally in the 
treatment of fevers, and the milky juices of others 
yield substances resembling gutta-percha. 

Aouuomatic, uk'-ro^mai-tik (Gr. a, without, and 
•'krtma, colour), in Opt., a term applied to lenses 
which give images free from coloured and iiidiatmot 
edges, Jiall and Dollnnd discovered tho mode of con- 
structing f hese lonacs, by perfectly independent invest i- 
gatuins. They both found that the cliromutic dispersion 
which common lenses produced could be done away 
with by using two lenses of different kinds of glass, 
.loincd together. (See Light, Lhms, Fbisu, Guxoha- 
Ticfl, Hfpiiactiok, Optics.) 

AcicviiAB, in Bot., a term signifying 

ucedle-shiiped, applied to narrow leaves, like thoso of 
the fir. Tiie term linear is more commtmly used, and 
is to be preferred. 

AciDAseis, oM-eid-He'-pie, a genus of fossil Cruefaeea, 
of the group Trilohxtee, found in tho Wenlock lime- 
stone. 

AcTniPTAiiiiH, <i‘8id'-e:tl-a-hl , in Chem., is applied 
to that which is cnpahle of being converted into an 
acid. Such substances are also termed radicals, and 
ucidiilable bases. 

Acidtmktkb, in Chem., an instru- 

ment for ascertaining the strength of acids. 

AciniMF.TXT, ii»’Be’iHm'-me-ire, in Chem., an e«o- 
ditioos method of ascertaining the quantity of free 
jioid contained in any given liquid, bused upon the 
law of definite proportions. It is employed as a means 
of determining tho actual or intrinsic value of the 
crude acids met with in commerce. To facilitate this 
process, tables have been constructed by Dr. Ure 
and others. (See Volumktric Aualtbxb.) 

Acme, ae'-Bid (Lat. aeldue, sour), a numerous and 
portsnt class of chemical bodies, which are distin- 
guished by the property of combining with hsses to 
fonn salts. ( See Ba bb and Salts. ) They arc generally 
sour to tho taste ; in most instances they have a great 
affinity for water, and are soluble in it ; they redden 
nearly all the vegetable bines ; they unite with metals 
or their oxides, idkulies, and earths. It was long held 
that oxygen was contained in all the ooids. This ele- 
ment does indeed enter into the composition of the 
greatest number ; but it has been ascertained that in 
very many cases the acidifying principle is hydro- 
gen. It has consequently been considered necessary 
to divide acids into xyepaeide, formed by oxygen, and 
hydrutide, formed bv hydroffcn. These, again, are 
subdivided into anhydrous aeiaB,ot acids without water, 
and hydrated acids, or acids containing water. Ac- 
cording, however, to the latest researobw of chemists, 
all acids arc bydracids. The ooidB ftmdahed by 00 
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mtnerai kingdom are termed minoral acids. MotaUio 
acids are formed by the combination of oxygen and 
a metal; and oryamo acids are those which contain 
carbon, or are formed with organic substances. In the 
system of chemical nomenwore proposed bv the 
eminent Frenoh chemiats Guyton de Morreau and 
Lavoisier, the mineral acids are designated by an 
adjective formed out of the name of their dements, 
and terminating in out or ir ; ^bus, sntpharoNS acid, 
phosphoric scid, impl 3 ring that the first is formed of 
sulplinr and oxygen, and tho second of phosphorus and 
oxygen. If the aoid be formed of hvdrogcn. the term 
is commenced with hydro f thus, hydroohlorio aoid 
signifies that the compound contains hydrogen and 
chlorine. The two syllablM ous and ie afflxM to the 
names of acid compounds, indicate two different 
modifloations ,* ie always denoting an aoid which con- 
tains more oxygen than the aoid whose name terminates 
ia ous : tor example, sulphuric aoid has for its aoidifr- 
itig principle more oxygen than sulphiiroas aoid. it 
was at first thought that a substance oould not fom 
with oxygen more than the two above-mentioned com- 
pounds ; but oases were subsequently discovered wbegein 
a Bubstanoe was fonud to make with oxygen as many as 
five different combinations. In order to distinguish 
these combiaaiions from the others, it was found 
necessary to employ three prefixes borrowed from the 
Greek; for examiile, hypo (under), kyver (above), 
or briefly per (in the higuest degree). Thtisbyposul- 
pburous acid is an acid composed of sulphur and a 
smaller proportion of oxygen than sulphurous acid ; 
perohlonr acid contains more oxygen than chloric acid, 
Ac. (For liirihor details upon tnis subject, see CnB- 
MXCAL Nohrnclatubb.) The organic acids, which are 
very much more numerous than the mineral acids, and 
which all contain carbon and hydrogen, a large pro- 
portion oxygen, and some nitrogen, nave no regular 
nomenclature. The most important of these chemical 
iKidies are, -—among the mineral acids, sulphuric, sul- 
phurous, hy droBulphuric, nitric, phosphoric, arsenious, 
arsenic, chromic, ny droll iioric, nydrochloric, chloric, 
iodic, carbonic, boracic, and silicic ; among the organio 
acids, formic, hydrocyanic, oxalic, acetic, malic, tar- 
taric, snccinic, 'bensoie, citric, Ac, (See these words.) 
Acids are extensively employed in medicine, princi- 
pally in cases of inflammation, fever, palpitation of tho 
oeart, and irritation of the skin. 

AciNACiFOKsr, il-se-na'-se-furm, in Bot., a term 
signifying scimitar-shapcd ; applied to certain Buccu- 
leiit leaves. 

Acinus, ttd-e-nus, in Bot., one of tho divisions of tho 
fruit of the raspberry. 

Aclidbs, dk-H'-dees, a missile weapon, supposed to 
have been a kind of dart or javelin, made use of by the 
ancient Koroans. According to Soaliger, it was a glo- 
bular weapon, and poised by a wooden stem. 

Acmi, (Gr. ukme, a point), the top or bigbrst 
point of anything. Physicians use it to express the 
utmost violence or tiHsls of a disease ; and in Bbet. it 
denotes the highest point of nfitbos, to which the mind 
is conducted by a series of impressions gradually 
rising in intensity. 

Acologt, or Aeoloot, u-hoV-o-jc (Or. akos, a 
remedy, and logos, a discourse), a term signifying the 
doctrine of remedies, or of the materia medira. 

Acolttb, dV-o-liie (Gr. akahuthos. disciple), in the 
Bomish church, one pf the inferior orders of tlie clergy, 
whose office it is to attend upon the deacons and bud- 
dcacons in the ministry of tho altar, to light and bold 
the candles, to bear the incense, to present the priesti 
with wine and water, Ac. In the primitive ohuroh, the 
acolytes were in holy orders, and ranked next to tho 
subaeacons ; but at the present time, the duties of 
the acolyte are very often performed by laymen and 
chorisler-boys. 

Acokxtk. akf-o-niie, in Bot., the poisonous plant 
familiarly Known aa the monkshood, or wolftbano. 
(dfwAcOHXTUM.) 

AooMiTio Acn>, d-hon-F-ftk, In Chem., is preptrad 
by the action of heat upon crystallized citric acid, and 
is found to be identical with that which occurs in the 
monkshood combined with lime. The salts formed by 
tbe union of this soid with different bases are termed 
soonftates. 

AcoEmEB, or Aooextia, in Chom.f 
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a powerful Tegctablo alkaloid, prepared from the root 
of the Awnitum Napellut. It la one of the most viru- 
lent of poisons, hut, at the same time, a very valuable 
luediciru*. Externally applied, it produces on the skin 
a prickling sensation, which is followed by a peculiar 
numbness. An ointment containing aconitine is often 
used in coses of neuralgia. The mkaloid consists of 
the elements carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
its formula being C«,H 4 tNO|«. 

Aconitum, H-leon-i'-hm, in Eot., a gentis of plants 
belonging to the natural order SanuTumlaeea, the 
Crowfoot or Buttercup family. Nearly all the species 
ore poisonous ; but when the extracts prepared from 
t^em are used in proper doses, their narcotic and dia- 
phoretic olTects prove highly beneficial. The flowers 
of many species are reniurkiible for their beauty, and 
resemble Ltllo helmets. The root of the Aco»itum 
ferox is the priocipnl source of the celebrated Indian 
poison JStkA, or High. The monkshood, Aconitum Na- 
ptlluit is a native of Europe, and occurs in several parts 
of thiscountiy, portieiilurly in Herefordshire, Devon- 
shire, and Homersct8hire,iind is cultivated as agorden 
plant for the nuke of its bundsomo purple flowers. 
This species is the ofllcinal plant of our PharmocopoBia, 
and the proparatinus from it are used in the treatment 
of neuriugia, acute rheumatism, and diseases of the 
heart. Its active principle is arionitiiio (see Acoititikb) . 
The root of the A. heierovKyllunx is said to possess no 
poisonous pnipcrtios, ana to have a high reputation in 
India ns a tebrii'ugo nnd antipcriodic medicine. 

Acomtia, d‘kon'-$kr-a (Or. akon, a dart), a genus of 
serpents establialicd by Cuvier, and fiiriiiing a link 
between the true serfients and the common snakes. 
Chnrae. Without bones ; the usual lizard or serpent 
head ; body covered with small scales only, but with- 
out the horny plates which guard its under surface in 
the common serpeuts ; without poison-fangs, and with 
gentle habits ; in general, of a small size, and it feeds 
on worms and insects, it is found in almost oveiy port 
of the old world. 

AcoBir, ax'-korn (Sax. aae , on oak, and cent, 
groin), in Dot., the fruit of the oak-tree. Acorns 
lorro excellent food for swine, and arc said to have 
been used by man for food in the golden oge. {Sue 
Qubbcus.) 

AcoRif, in Maritime aflairs, a small piece of wood 
placed on the top of the spindle of the mastheads of 
ships, to keep the vaiie from flying off. 

Acobus, «i'-ko-ru« (Ur. c, without, and korcy pupil 
of the eye), in Hot., the sweet flag, a member of 
tho natural order Orontxac€<F. This plant grows in 
watery plaivs, and abounds in the rivers of Norfolk, 
wbonce tho London market was formerly supplied. It 
blossoms during the nioaths of May and June, and is 
tho only truly aromatic plant growing wild in this 
country. The thick creeping stem or rhizome, com- 
monly called the root, is the valuable part of the plant, 
it is somewhat spongy and powerfully aromatic, ami 
has a bitterish taste. It is used by the rectifiers to 
improve the flavour of gin, and is also employed to 
give a peculiar taste and^fragranco to certain kinds of 
beer. Perfumers make use of it in the manufacture 
of liair-powder, and tanners in the preparation of 
peculiar sorts of leather. From the fresh rhizome a 
volatile oil is obtained by distillation, used in making 
aromatic vinegar, and for scenting snufi*. In Mod., 
tho sweet-flag is soinctimcs used as an aromatic stimu- 
lant and o mild tonic, and maiqr physicians speak 
highly of its benoflciul cfiects in cases of amie. It 
grows in most parts of Europe, in Asia, and in the 
United States : and inCatholio countries it is used for 
strewing the churches at great festivals. It is supposed 
to be tho calamug of the Song of Solomon ; hence its 
botaiiioal name, Acorus Calamus , 

Acottlkdons, Acotxlbdovbs, ai *- ko ^ ii ^ lee*-dons 
(6r. a. without, kotuUdony seed-lobe), in Bot., are 
uose planta which are propagated by spores, and not 
by true seeds. Cotylecfons are tho rudiments of the 
first Uofy organs which make their appearance in the 
development of plants springing from seeds properly 
so called. These rudimentary organs do not exist in 
imores, which ore accordingly said to bo acotyledonous. 
The c^ptogamons or flowcrless plants of Linnmus 
are identical with the ecotyledoncs of later botanists. 
The families composing this great dassj wo the foms, 
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horsetails, penperworts, club-mosses, mosses, liver- 
worts, charas, lichens, fungi, and algte. 

AcorsTio Duct, A^koo'-itiky in Anat., a term ap- 
plied to tho meatus auditorins extornus, or external 
passage of the ear. 

Acoustics, A-koo'^slikt (Gr. akouo, I hcarl, is 
that branch of Physics which treats of the laws which 
regulate the production and propagation of tho atmo- 
spheric vibrations which are perceived by the organ of 
hearing. In other words, it is tho science of sound, 
{Sf» Sound.) 

Acquittal, n^kwW-ial (Ft. acmifter, to free, or 
discharge), in Law, signifies a deliverance from a 
criminal charge. Thus, one who has been upon his 
trial for the commission of a crime, and is delivered 
from the charge by the verdict “not guilty,” of a 
jury, is said to be acquitted. Should n person be in- 
dicted a second time on the same offence, ho may 
always answer the charge by pleading this verdict, 
termed the plea of “ autrefois acquit,** by which he 
will bo entitled to be set at liberty. 

AcQUiTTANCB, a‘k«iV^tanity in Law, a written dis- 
charge for a sum of money that has been paid. An 
acquittance in full of all demands will discharge all 
debts, except such as are on specialty; viz., secured 
by bonds and instruments under seal. These latter 
can only be discharged by a deed. 

Acbb, aV~ker (Lat. of/rc, Gr. ogron, a field), a 
measure of land, which, in the Uiiitt'd Kingdom, has 
several value'' ■ but w hen used iii a general sense, 
tho English atute aere is to be understood. Its 
dimensions u be readiest ascertained by remciuber- 
iiig that a 8i( . iro with its side of 'Si yards is the tenth 
part of an acre, Tho chain with which land is men- 
sured is 2'i yards long, nnd 10 sijjUiirc chains ure 
equal to one acre, or 4.8K) square yards. There are 
610 acres in a square milo ; thus— 

Acre. Hoods. Perches, Square Yards, 

1 = 4 160 4,810 

1 = =,• l,2ia 

1 - 30J 

The Irish acre is larger than the English, 100 of the 
former being nearly equal to HW of the latter. The 
Scotch acre is also larger than the English, IS of the 
former being equal to 61 of the latter. Id various 
parts of the country there are, besides those we have 
mentioned, local acres, such as the Cheshire acre of 8 
yards to tlie pole. 

AcBxnuNH, Acbidia, A’lcriJ'-e-ans (Gr. akrin, a lo- 
cust), a family of orthopterous insects. 

Acritrs, Acbita, li-kri'-tceg (Gr. akritng, indiscern- 
ible), tho simplest and lowest divi.siuii of the animal 
kingdom, which embraces the Infusoria, Shizopodu, 
aud Sponges. {See these words.) 

Acbodat, dk’-ro-hat (Gr. akroiXy an extremity, and 
brtinoy I go), a namo given by tho ancients to rope- 
dancers, vaulters, &c. Acrobats perform both upon 
the tight and slaek rope, ornpon ropes placed horizon- 
tally, perpendicularly, or obliquely, and the exercise 
of their craft recpiires great strength, agility, and 
fearlessness. Acrobats are freauouUy mentioned by 
the writers of ancient Rome ana Greece ; and many, 
in the present day, have, by the extraordinary nature 
of their iierformances, acquired considerable popu- 
larity. For instance, Madame Saqui, Herr Hengfor, 
and M. ^londin, who crossed the Falls of Niagara, 
carrying a man upon his back, upon a single rope, 
stretched and fastened to the opposite shore. 

Acrochordus, tik-ro'kor'^dus, a genus of serpents 
discovered in Java. Charae. Head flat, and with 
the body covered with small scales ; without poison- 
fangs, but possessing a double row of sharp-pointed 
teeth; throat capable of ^at extension ; tongue thick 
and short ; length from 8 to 10 feet.— It has been in- 
ferred that this serpent is frugivorouB, a point doubted 
by Cuvier. 

Acrogknx, ak-ro'fe-nt CGr. akro$, summit, gen- 
nao, I produce), in Bot., tnose acotyledonous plants 
with visible stems and leaves. The stems of sncli 
plants are always acrogenous; that is to say, they 
grow only at their summits. {See Stsm,,) The tree 
ferns are examples. 

ACBOLBXH, Sk^-ro-leen (Lat. aeer, sour, oleumy oil), 
in Chem., a highly volatile liquid, produced by tkc 
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Action of heat on fat. Its vapour attacks the eye an4 
the mucous membrane of the nose most distrcssinjily. 
It is composed of the elements carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxv^reu, in the proportions expressed by the formula 
ItwAsflrst isolated and examined byM. 
Sedtcnl)acher,of Pra^e, in 1843. 

Acrolitos, iilc'-ro^itka (6r. okren, extremity, and 
liihotf stone), in ancient Greek Sculpture, siffuidad 
those statues the heads, arms, and feet of which were 
of stone, the trunk of the figure being of wood. Ac- 
cording to Trebellius rollio, Calpuruia caused an 
ncrolithan statue of Venus to be executed. There was 
also an ocrolithan statue of Mars in tho temple of 
that god at Hulicnmassus. 

Acrortch&l, ok-ronf-e-kal (Gr. akron, the highest 
point, and mikton, of. night), in Astron., ‘applied 
to a star when it opposite to the sun, or passes 
tiw meridian at midnight. A star is said to rise 
acrnuvchiilJy when it rises at sunset, and to set aero- 
uychally v\ hen^it hoIb as the sun rises. 

Acropolis. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Acrosat.ema, d’kroe-a-W-iie-a, a genus of fossil 
JEchhiadermfiiat occurring in the Isle of Sheppoy. 

AcrOscibr, iik-roe-pir^ (Gr. akros, summit, epcira, 
a spiral), in ilol., the sjiroutat tho endof a seed which 
has coninienced to germinate, — the plumule of modem 
botanist s. Maltsters use this term to express the grow- 
ing of the barley. 

ActtotiTic, A-kroaf-Hh (Gr. nkros, beginning, and 
ifirhaa^ a \er8e), a poetical coiiiuosition, disposed in 
such a manner that the initial letters of each line, 
taken in order, form a person's name or other com- 
plete word or words. By some authorities it is held to 
have been invented by Porpbyriua Optatianus in the 
4tli century. This kind of poetical trilling was very 
>opiilar w'llh the French poets from tho time of 
'runeiH I. until Louts XIV. Among other English 
writers. Sir John Davies, who lived in the Kith century, 
nmused himself in this way. He produced twenty-six 
pieces, called ** Hymns to Astrea,** each of them form- 
ing an acrostic upon the words Elizabetha Bogina. 
The following is aii example 

K % Irgln, true. 

1< I't nn> pivitmiH to t • yoQ. 

I ri\f, e'Mii Kreat Jove, hiitii leiNiiM 
8 <tnu to hear tlie \ii1var crow, 

A iid hciini tli«m uft with plcnams. 

31 leoNcd A^trca ! 1 in luirt 
K njoy the IiIochIiikh i'on impurt, 

T lie |>eiicc, the milk mul huiicy, 

H iiiiinriily, anil rlvil art. 

A rtclier duw'r than lueuey. 

R li:ht filad am I that now I live, 

E 'tfii in tlicBi; (lay« wlieroio you give 
(I rcat )iiij>|ilneM and glory: 

I f after you 1 ahonld be bum, 

N o doubt 1 aliuuld my blitliday acorn, 

A duilnng yuur aweet atury ! 

In the Old Testament there are twelve Fsalms written 
according to this principle. Of these, the 119th Psalm 
is tho most remarkable : it consists of twenty -two 
stanzas, each of which commences with a Hebrew 
letter, and is called by its name. — lie/. Hook’s Church 
ihdionary. 

AcROSTicnuv, fUkroe'^te’kum, in Dot., a genus of 
ferns, of the PolyptuJy sub-order. The species liuar^ 
euro is used mediciniilly in Peru, and is much esteemed 
for its sudorific, diuretic, and febrifugal properties. 

Acbotehvus, iUkro^(em^-nv», a genus of fossil 
Ganoid fishes. One species is found in the chalk of 
Sussex. 

AcBOTBRiA, a-kro-/«'-rg-a (Gr. akroterion, the ex- 
tremity of anything), in Arch., a term signifying the 
pedestals placed upon the sides and centre of pedi- 
nieuts for the reception of statues. The t4*rm is some- 
times applied to the small intervening spaces between 
the pedestal and the balusters of balustrMes. 

Act, ftki (Lat. uyo, 1 act), in Pol., a term signify- 
ing any public act, such as an act of parliament, an 
net of grace for the pardon of ofTenders, Stc.^Act, in 
Logic, denotes an operation of the human mind, as an 
act of tho judgment, an act of the will.— Ac/, among 
lawyers, denotes an instrument or deed in writing, 
serving to prove the truth of some bargain or trani- 
action.v-Ac/, in the universities, is a thesis maintained 
in pubhc by a candidate for a degree. At Oxford, the 
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^me when masters and doctors oomplete their degrees 
ia called the Act, which is held with great solemnity. 

Act, in Dram. Idt., the division or part of a play. 
With the ancient writers, it was held that a play 
should be divided into five parts or acta, neither more 
nor lets. Following this rule, tragedies, fkom the 
Elizabethan period downward, have been divided into 
five acta. Comedies, also, were generally divided into 
five parts ; but at the present time this rule is con- 
sidered, especially in the case of the lighter forms of 
dramatic literature, purely arbitrary, and some excel- 
lent dramas have bad no more than throe aots. As in 
the Greek drama the stage was never lelt empty from 
the beginning to tho end of a performance, there were 
no acts. The ohoms, during the absence of other 
actors, kept tho stage, and continned the drama by 
their songs, which mosUy formed an essential part of 
It, and carried on the action in the same wi^ as the 
dialogue did. In the Sauisoii A^nistes” of Milton 
may be seen the exact copy of a Greek drama, where 
the performance is carried on from beginning to end, 
without anv division of acts. Among the Bomans, 
however, theatrical representations were difi'erently 
conducted. On their stage there was no chorus, ana 
the play was broken into parts, as in our own. The 
first products of the Englisii dramatic genius were what 
were called ** Mysteries^* and** Moralities, ’* which were 
not divided into acts. Tho earliest of the moralities 
which lake the dramatio shape are dated from the 
commencement of the reign of KlizubcLh. Down to 
1574, it is believed that the scene of a ** morality ” 
never changed from the beginning to tho end of tho 
performance. 

Act of Faits (aufo Jafd), in Catholic countries, is 
a solemn day held by the Inquisition for the punish- 
ment of heretics, and the absolution of accused persons 
found innocent. 

Act of PlBLXAMXlfT. (See Btatuts.) 

Act of HvttiiRmbiit. (See Skttlkmbivt, Act of.) 

Act of Tolbratioit. (See Tolbbation, Act or.) 

Act op Ukiformitt. (See UNiFoaMJTY,AcTOF.} 

Acta DiuuirA, (tk'-fd di-ur'-Md (Lat. daily proceed- 
ings), the title of a kind of public journal wnioh Julias 
CIcBiir ordered to be drawn up and published. It 
eoiitnined a record of the proceedings of the senate 
and the people, and therefore formed a species of Bo- 
nian newspaper. Tho Acta contimivd to bo pabllshed 
until the reign of the emperor Julian. 

Actjf.w, (Uc-tee*-e, in lh>t., a tribe of plants belong- 
ing to tho Buttercup order, or Jtanwncularetr. They 
have elegant flowers and succulent fruits. The miist 
important species is the Podovhifllum pelfutumt the 
May-apple or wild lemon of North America, which 
is employed in medicine. The extract has a much 
more powerful cathartic efiect than extract of jalap. 
The active principle has lately been isolated, and is 
termed PodophylUn, 

Actiav G All kb. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

AcTiiriA, Ak4in* i~a (Gr. aiding a ray), in Zool., a 
genus of Polypes. * (See CcyLKirTBBATA.) There are 
many British species, which are commonly known as 
eea anemones, from their resemblance to flowers. They 
are found on all rocky coasts, and they form the chief 
attraction of tho marine aquarium. The body isconicid 
or cylindrical, adhering to the rock by abroad disk-like 
base. Tho mouth, which is a simple opening into the 
internal cavity serving as a stomach, is surroanded 
by numerous tentacles, which are often beautifully 
marked. These organs arc retractile, and, when not 
covered )>y water, tho actinia appears as a smooth 
hemispherical lump of clastic matter, sometimes of a 
brilliant c 9 lour. The reproductive power of these 
plant-like animals is very great, for when one is cat 
across, new tentscles form in a few weeks on tho lower 
half, and each piece becomes a perfect creature. 

Actimxsm, dP-ftn-urm, the chemioal principle of light. 
Three distinct principles emanate from the sun,— light, 
heat, and actinism. Humerous examples of the eiiects 
of this influence occur daily, which are erroneously 
attribated to the light which we see. It is actinism 
which fades colours, bleaches linen, rots fabrics, tans 
the human akin, puts oat the Are, and performs the 
operations of photography. It acts principally by 
abstracting oxygen unm the bodies which itaflects. 
Fire is eztinguiMed by sunlight through the diiulnu* 
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tiouof tlio amount of oiyiren riecesnary foroomltiiation ; orery description. Mixed actions partake of the nature 
and photoffriipliic operations are luonlly eiTeoted by ot both the precedioff, beinp brought for the recovery 
the reduction of oxide of silver to the metallic; state, of some real property, and also for damages for n 
by the ahslractiun of its oxygen. Wo may have actinism wrong susiamed. In oonaeauenoo of the diUicuUy and 
Without light, or vice esred. Yellow glow transmits expense attending them, all real and mixed actions 
tho latter, but stops the former. Hence tho photo* were aholished by the statute 3 A 4 William IV., 
grapher works in a yellow light. Dark blue glass, except right of dower, dower (both brought by a wife 
which transmits but Cttle light, is quite pervious to for the recovery of her dower), ^arr tmpeJii (brought 
actinism. Hliie oldeots reflect great quantities of it, to try the right to present to a benefice), and eject- 
while red or yellow ones reflect but little, or none. For ment; which last is at the present lime the common 
this reason, in photographs, red or yellow materials action for tho Inal of title to, or the recovery of, lands, 
are always too dark, while blue ones are too light. &o. Fersonal actions are divided into actions iif contract 
The electric and liuie lights pve out great quantities and actiims of tort, and also into local and transitory, 
of actinism, from their blue tinge; and gas and caudles In a locnl act inn the trial must take place in the county 
but very little, from their yellow colour. The amount where the cause of the action arose ; a transitory 
of actinism received from the sun differs considerably, actiuii iniiy be brought m any county. .Action at law 
aoenrdiiig to the time of year, being at its maximum has now tlie more limited Bignific|^iou of a proceeding 
about the end of March, and grailually diTniiiiBhiii|f in a civil court. When it is brou^t in a court of com- 
until the end of December, when it arrives at its mini- inon law, it bears the title of action ; when it takes place 
mum. Actinism in largo quantities is necessary to the in the court i>r C'hnncery, it is termed a suit in equity, 
proper condition of the human sysfeni. It has been — Ref. Eiu/huh Cyvlnpadia-^** Arts and Sciences." 
noticed that when dark rooms have been coloured with Actitk,' ak*~tiv^ denotes someihing which ci^nimnni- 
yoUowTiaini or paper, the inhabitants of them have cates action or motion to another, in opponilion 
been sickly and deltcalo ; as swin, however, as the passive, which receives action. Active verbs iii gram- 
ooloiir was changed to blue, a marked differnnoe in mar not only signifv doing or acting, hut are lol- 
Uieir state of health took place. Tho germination of lowed by nouns, to wiiich tbeir action pusses, 
seed is greatly re.turdod by actinism ; hence 1 he tnaUster Actiyk M OLBcrnas. {S^e Molhculks. ) 

S ilts his grain into tho dark, to malt or semi -germinate. Actoh, iik'dor, one who performs a part or charac- 

or the same reason, seed is buried in tho ground, ter in a play. A 'T'ong the ancient Dreelrs, actors were 
As soon, however, os tho young plant makea ita ap- so hicbly estecir as sometimos (o bo sent on eralms- 
pcarance, a supply of acMinism is necessary, and, by a sies, and anthi i ‘<‘ectnently performed in their own 
wonderful provisfnn of nature, this influence is iit its |ilavs ; but at 11 me, u a person became an actor, he 
height when young plants are beginning to show their forfeited liis rigid of voting as ii Uomim citi/.eti. In 
heads above tho earth. White, red, brown, and green Knglaud, actors were at first the servants of the higher 
sea-plants owe their onloiir to tin; diJl'erent amounts nobility; and, when regular theatrical companies came 
of actinism they receive! the green, being near the to he formed, they placed themselves under the pro- 
surface, receive most; while the white, being at great tectionof some distinguished person. To this day, the 
depths, receive nearly none. players at tho Drnry-lane Theatre continue to stylo 

Actimogarpus, iVe-Hiho-knr‘-pu»t a gennsof aquatic themselves ** her Majesty's servants." Until after the 
plants, coin][ireh«nded in tho order AlMmaceof. Cka^ Resttvrution, the female parts in each drama were per- 
1 * 00 . Floating leaves cordate and oblong, with white formed by men. The last oolebratcnl performer of 
flowers. women's parts was Kvnaston. Two great authors were 

AcnwoOBIwiTRs, dit-fbi-o-krln-i'-fees, a ^euus of also actor>i , viz., Shakspere and Mohiire. 

Cnncidea, comprehending a great, many species. It is Acts or tub Apostlss, akts, the fifth in order 
found in carhomferous and .Silurian strata. of the books of the New Testament, and tho last ol 

AcTiNOLiTit, (Ik-fM’oAtie, a crystalbsed mineral, those properly of an historical character. It gives a 
found in masses in priuiary stratified rocks, and, oc- narrative of events that happened to th^ early church 
casioiially, in trap rocks. Uisof a green colour, and during the thirty years immediately succeeding the 
is a variety of hornblende. death of Christ tt does not, however, narrate the 

AcTisowaTKE, an instmment in- '‘aetsoftlipnpostlc8"gcnerallv,beiugalmostcxclu- 

vented by Sir John Herschel, to ascertain the intensity sively confliied to those of Peter and Paul 'fhe 
of the heat of the direct rays of the sun.— Kef. Manu^ author of this book was Luke, and its authcuticity is 
of Scientific Inquiry, published by the Hoard of undoubted. 

Admiralty. Acts op Srukbuwt, in the Law of Ri’otlninl, are 

Acnos, Hk'-chun (Lat. ago, I act), a terin used in statutes made by the lords of session, tiY/taa in pidg- 
Meoh, and Phys. lo implV tho pressure or pereus- luent ; whence the term. 

sioii of bodies against each other. Action and re- Acts, Tsbi awo CoBPOBATTOir. (fforTBSTAMiCoB- 
nction are equal ; i. r., tho resistance of the body put pobation Acts ) 

ID motion is equal to the force communicated to it. Actdaby, ulr'-fM-o-ee (Lat. oebiarivs, a clerk or no- 

Action, m Oratory, is the outward deportment of tary), the manager of ajoint-slock company under a 
the speaker, or the accommodation of hie oountenanoe, bnara of directors, particiilarir an insurance ci nnpany ; 
voice, and gestures, to the subject of which he is treat- also a person skilled m the doctrine of life mmuities 
ing. In Physiol., it is a^ipheu to the functions of tbc and insurances, and who is in tho liabit of giving opin- 
human body, whether vital, animal, or natural ; in ions upon cases of annuities, reversions, Ac. 

Paint, and Sculp., the attitude or position of the several Acvlxi, A-ku’-le-i (Lat. aoulnu, a prickle), in Hot. 
parts of the body, as indicative of passion, Ac. ; in the {S'-e Pbicxlrs ) 

Mil. Art, an engHgetneut between opposing forces : Acvxina, d-X-u'-sie-aa (Lat. octonen, a point), omens 
lienee tbe terms partial action, general action, Ao. taken by the ancients from the points of spears or 
The " action of tbc mouth" is a term applied to the sworda. 

champing of the bit of a bridle 1^ a horse. ArtifiNATB, fl'ku'-me~Hate (Lat. aeumcn. the p<>int 

Arrioif and Kkactioit. (See MuTioir, Laws op.) of anything), in Hot., a term applied to tbo aiiex of 
Agtion at ImW', is a demand made through the in- a leaf' when it i# long and tapering. Tho leaf of the 
tervcntion of the law for that which is legally dne, and white willow has an acuminaU) apex, 
has been defined to be a *' lawful demand of one's AenruxerraB, fi-ku-punk’-iurc (Lat. acm, a needle, 
right," or " the right of a man to proseente by judicial and punetura^ a pnnotore), a surgical operation proc- 
proeeeding that which is hts due." Actions are either tised xory extensively in the East. It is performed bv 
criminal or civil. Oivnimal actions are those which puncturing the port afiected with a gold or silver 
have judgment of death, as for murder ; or judgment needle. It boa been practised both in Paris and Eag- 
for damages to the party, fine to the monarch, impri- land with satisfactory resulta in different kinds of 
Konment, Ac. Civil actions are divided into real, per- disease, but principally neuralgic ^ains and chronic 
Ronal, and mixed. Real actions arc so termed because rheumatism. In eastern countries, the ncedies era- 
they have eeferenoe to real property, or lands. Personal {Joyed are always made of the purest silver or gold; 
luitions are those whereliy a party claims for a debt, mia in China the manufacture of these instruments 
for personal duty, or damages in lieu thereof; oreeeki forms a distinct trade, practised only by a ffw, and 
satuftMtioD for penonal iuulu and vyuiiet of nearij those few are licensod the ompsror. 
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Acute 

Acuts, a-kute' (Lat. acufut, sharp), the opposite of 
obtuse, is a term applioil to various thiu|;s tu denote 
sharpness. Acute aiif;le, lu Geometry, an 

aiifile which is less than a right angle. Acute diseascM, 
in Medicuie, are those which are attended by violent 
symptoms. Tu Music, a tone is Acute when it is sharp 
or high, iu respect to another tone, and as opposed to 
the grave, in Grammar, an acute accent is tiiat which 
elet ales the voice. 

Atiactkd, A-day-tedf in Mil., a term signifying the 
stakes or piles ilrivon into the earth by large malls 
shod with iron, to secure ramparts or pontoons. 

Adagio, a-dat'-Je-o (It. udugio^ leisurely), iu Music, 
a term sigiufying the slowest of all time, the grave only 
excepted. .Sonteiimos it is repeated, thus—adagio, 
udagM, — to denote a still slower time. 

Adamant, tuV-o-munt (Gr. a, not, d< 2 JN/zo, I break), 
a supposed impeuetrabie stone; a term applied to the 
diamond and other bodies of extreme hardness. {See 
Diamond.) 

Adamites, nd'-eni-iVes, in Keel. Hist., a sect which 
arose in the 2ii(l century of the Christian era, and were 
so called from their pretending tu the innocence of 
Adam at the lime of Ins creation. They imitated his 
nakedness in their churches, which they* called Para- 
dise, and reiocled inurriage; Uving, or pretending to 
li\e, in coutineney. This sect did not la.st long; but it 
was reviled, with additional absurdities, in the I2th 
century, bj' one Tuudaiiios. About the beginning of the 
IGth century, these absurdities were again revived by 
one Picard, a nativo of Flanders. He propagated bis 
views in Kohcniia, whi'tioe they spread into Gormauy, 
liollund, Poland, and even into England. 

Ad ANSON I A, u-dan-to'-ne-n, iu Uot., a genus of 
plants, named after Michael Adansoii, a celebrated 
French naturalist, aud belonging to the tribe Mam- 
l/acfitff of I lie Silk-cotton order, or Stereulutcete. 
Adnueonia diqif'ito^ the baobab-tree, is the typical 
species. This i.>4 remarkable for its enormous sire, and 
for Its extraordinary longevity. One specimen has 
been found to have a trunk nearly 100 feet in eircum- 
I'crence ; aud the ago of this gigantic vegetable is pro- 
bably many thousand years. The leal oi the baobab 
is digit ate,' branched into tinger-likc leaflets ; hence its 
speeiUc name. Tho fruit comuioiily known ns monkey- 
hread,or Ethiopian sour-gniird, is a large oval capsule, 
containing a starchy pulp, having a slightly acid 
flavour, wliich forms a wholesome and agreeable article 
of food. Mixed with water, it makes an acid dnnk# 
which is highly estnemed os a speoilie in putrid and 
pestilential levers, and is also employed by the Egyp- 
tian doi!t« in dysentery. The leaves have astnng^'ut 
properties ; and, when dried and powdered, the^ ^rm 
the cuudiiuciit called lalo, which the Africans mix with 
their daily food as a preventive of excessive pcninra- 
tioii. The bark is said to be febrifugal, and its fibres 
are used by the A Incan tribes living iu the districts 
where the Eoabab flourishes for the manufacture of 
cordage and various artiulea of dross. Adanson first 
described this remarkable plaut. 

A DAVIS, a'-dap^ts, in Zool., the name of a genus of 
fossil pacliyderrufitous (thick-skinne.d) mammals, first 
deserioed by M. Cuvier, who deduced its existence and 
unHiointcal coulbrmatioii from three fragments of the 
head, which had been discovered in the gypsum-quar- 
ncs of Montmartre. 

Adavtbh, ii - dap'-ieTt in Chemical Manipulation, a 
tube, generally of glass, rather wide at one end and 
Hmiill at the other, used for connecting a retort or any 
other distilling apparatus with a receiver. The wider 
end admits the ueek of the first vessel, and the tapenng 
part enters the other. 

Auar, a'-dur, the tw’elfth month of the ecclesiastical 
and the sixth of the civil year of the Jews. Itcom- 

S rehends a portion of February and the beginning of 
[arch. 

ADUA,<rd''(/a, the Arabic name for a small species of 
lizard found in Arabia, Egypt, and Xubia, wherever the 
smallest degree of moisture exists. 

Addeb, //d''der,»t)ir common viper. {See Vipbk.) 
Addeh's-tongcx, iu But., the familiar name for 
o tribe of ferns. {See OnuoauMssA.) 

Addictt, ad-dik'-Ut a term among the Bomans, 
applied to persona who, being unable to pay their 
debts, became the slaves of their creditors. 
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Addiction, M^dik'-ehun^ in the Roman Law, was the 
nssignmeut to another of goods, which goods were 
colled boun addictu. 

Addition, ttd~dtek'^un, iu Miisio, is the term applied 
to a dot placed on the right side of a note, to signify 
that it IS to be sounded half as long again. 

Addition (Lut. oddc, I give to), iu Arith., siguifles 
the putting two or more quantities together so as to 
form one total. It is the first of the four fimdaniental 
rules of Arilh., the operation of which consisla in 
adding together first the unita, then the tens, then the 
hundreds, aud so on ; thus substituting for the original 
operation of adding the entire nuinlier, several simpler 
and easier operaiinns. TVhen the quantities to be 
added consist of several denominations which divide 
themselves into each other, as in the case of shillings, 
pence, and farthings, hundredweights, pounds, and 
ounces, or yards, feet, and inohes, the Rinaller deno- 
minations ore first added together, and, should their 

S roduci equal or exceed the quantity of a superior 
enominution, it is earried to the next column of 
figures denoting that su^wrior denomination. In ad- 
dition of fractions, the various fkaotions most bo first 
reduced to the same denominator, in t>rder that they 
may represent quantities of equal value; then adet 
together all the numerators of the fractions so reduced, 
ami give to their product the oommon denominator. 
In addition of algebraical quantities, they should all bo 
written one after auother, without olmnging any of the 
signs, and the terms which before had no si|m, should 
be cunneetrd with the rest by the sign + . Thns a + 
b and a 2A added, give a+ b + a — 2& ; or the sum 
may l>o reduced to a eimpler form b^ ob.iervmg that b 
subtracted twico and added once, is equivalent to b 
subtracted once, aud tliat a is added to a ; the expres- 
oion then bcconics 2a — b. 

Additions, in Law, are those designations aifixod to 
a person’s name by way of title. — Additions of degree, 
are the same with titles of honour. AddtUom of 
eetiiie, such as yeomen, gentlomeu, Ac.— Adi/ntionv of 
myeterjf or trade, are baker, mason, Ac. — Addxtione q/’ 
place or residence, are of London, Bristol, Ac. 

Addobhbd, nd‘dor»d' (Lat. ad, to, and doreum, the 
back), in Her., a term used when any two auimais or 
other tilings are plained bsek to back. 

Addkubbes ov 1'resonh ov Rank ob Disxxvc- 
nON:— 

Tub Royal Paicxly. 

8nper»criptw7i. — To the Queen's Most Excellent 
Maiesty. 

VommeHeentent, — Madam; May it plaiuio your 
Majesty. 

Coiudueion.^I remain, Madam, with the profound- 
cst veneration, Your Majesty's most faithful subject 
and dutil'ul sen ant. 

Fbincjis ov tub Blood Royal. 

The Sons and Daughters, Jirothere and SieierMf Unclee 
and Aunfe of the Sooeretgn, 

Sup.-^Tn His Royal Highness the Prince of 

Wales (Frinreee Juelena). 

Cbrnw.— Your Royal Uighoess. 

Can.— 1 remain, with the greatest respect (1 hsvo 
the honourto be), Your Royal Highness’s most obedient 
servant. 

Other branchee qf the Ttogal Familg. 

Sup.-^Tu His iloyal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

Vomm. — Sir. 

Con . — 1 rcraaiii, with the greatest respect, Yonr 
Royal Highness’s most humble and obedient servaut. 
B'ouii.ity and Orntbt. 

Duke or Duehese. 

8np —To his Grace the Duke {her Grace the Duchess) 
of Cleveland. 

I 

To I 

t 

His Grace 

The Duke ef Cleveland. I 


Coffun,— My Lord Duke {Jd adorn). 
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Con. — 1 havo the honour to he, My Lord Luke 
(Madam), Your Onu;c'B moat devoted and obedient 
servant. 

Marquia or Marehioneta, 

Sup.—l^o the MoHt Noble the Marquis (MareAioneas) 
of Aormanby. 

Comm. — My Lord Marquis (Madam). 

Con. — I have the honour to be, My Lord Marquis, 
Vour Lordship’s (Madam, Your Ladyahip't) most obe* 
dient and most humble servant. 

Karl or Counlenf. 

Sitp.-^To the Right Uonourablc the Earl (Cowsfew) 
of Sandwich. 

Comm. — My Lord (Madam). 

Con. — I have the hoinmr to he, My Lord, Your 
Lordship’s (Madam, Your Ladyahip’a) most obedient 
and very hnmble servant. 

Vtarotinf or Vinoountraa. 

Sup. — To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
(Lady Vi&eounteM) I'alinerston. 

Conm. and Con. same as Karl’s. 

Jtaron or Jiaronr$». 

Sup. — To the Right Uonourablc Lord (Lady) Byron. 

Comm, and Con. same as Karl’s. 

YoVMGia Son* of JKorh, and alt. the Sons qf Vtocounta 
and Jiurona, 

Svp. — To the Honourable Walter Jocelyn. 

Comm. — Honoured Sir. 

Cnji.— I have the honour to be, Honoured Sir, Your 
most obedient and veiy bumble 8er\urit. 

llnrouet and Jfia Wifr. 

Sup. — To Sir William Welby, Bnrt. (Lady TVelby). 

Comm.— Sir (Madam). 

Con — I have the honour to ho, Sir, Y'our most 
hunihle and ohodiont (Madam, Yonr Zadyahip'a moat 
obedient arid very humhlr) servant 

Knight and Ilia Wife. 

Sup. — To Sir John Rateliile (Lady RaicUffe). 

Comm, and Con. as preceding. 

JCaquire. 

This title is now given to every man of position 
and respectablity ; but persons entitled to superior 
consideration uro distinguished by “ &c, &c. Kc.f* 
added to their superscription. 

The wives of Gentlemen *, non several of the same 
iiiimn are married, are hstingiushed by the Christian 
name of their hus^.iudBj as Mrs. John Harper, Mrs. 
William SeyTiw,,r. 

Privy C^iunsellors have the title oi Right ITonourahle, 
which 18 prellxcd to their name thus (the Esq. is 
O'" itted after their names) ; — 

Sup. — To the Right Ifonourablo William Ewart 
OladstoDC, M.P. 

Comm.— Sir. 

Con.— I have the honour to be. Sir, Y'our moat 
obedient very bumble servant. 

Tub Clrbgt. 

Arrhhiahop. 

Nap.— To His Grace the Archbishop of York. 

Comnt. — k'niir Oraeo. 

CoH. — I remain, Your Grace's most devoted obedient 

servant. 

RiVAon. 

Nnp.— To the Right Reicr»*nd the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Coww.— Right Rt\erend Sir. 

Com.— I remain, Right Reverend Sir, Y’our most 
obedient humble servnnt. 

Doftor nfVirinittf. 

Sup . — To the Reverend James Williams, B.D., To 
the Reverend Dr. '^'^^iHn. 

Comwi.— Reverend Sir. 

Con.—Ihave the honour to be, Reverend Sir, Your 
most obedient servant. 

Dean. 

Stm. — To the Very ReviTctid the Deon of St. Paul’s; 
or, To the Vejy Reverend Henry Milmnn, D.D., Dean 
ol St. Paul's. 

Comm. — Mr. Dean ; or, Reverend Sir. 

Cbw.— I have the honour to he, Mr. Dean (or Rev- 
erend Sir), Y*oiir moat obedient servant. 

Archdeacon. 

Nnp.— To the Venerable Archdeacon Hale. 

Comn.— Reverend Sir. 
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Con . — I have the honour to remain. Reverend Sir, 
Your moat obedient servant. 

Clergymen* 

Niip.— To tbe Reverend Thomas Bymoke. 

Comm, and Con. same as the preceding. 

If a Bishop or other Clergyman possesa the 
title of Right Honourable and Honourable, it is jirefixed 
to his Clerical title. 

When Baronets and Knights have chnrical titles, it is 
placed first. 

Sup . — To the Right Honourable and Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Sup . — To the Right Honourable and Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

^wp.— To the Right Houoarnble and Reverend Lord 
Wriotheslcy Kusstdl, M.A. 

Sup.-^To the Honourable and Reverend Baptist 
Wriothesley Noel, M.A. 

Sup . — To the Reverend Sir George Provost, Bart., 
M.A. 

No clerical dignitary confers title or rank on the 
wife of the dignitary, who is simply addressed Mialreaa, 
unless possessing a title in her own right, or through 
her husband, independently of his clerical rank. 

JrnuRa, &c. 

Lord Chancellor. 

Sup — To the Right Honourable Lord Westbury, 
Lord High Chane*- r of Great Jtritain. 

Rolla. 

Sup.— To the R .i'lt Honourable the Master of the 
RuUs. 

Chief Juatice. 

Sup . — To the Right Honourable Sir William Erie, 
Chief Jiiatiee ; or, tin' Right Honourable Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen's Bench. 


To 

The Ri. Jfon. Sr W. Krle, 

Lord Chief Jitalicr 
of the Court of Common Pleaa. 


The Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and the Chief Baron of the Kzehequor, are addrcascd 
in the same form, and are nil stylea My Lord. 

Tuiane Judgea. 

The Pnisne Judges, and the Barons of tl^ Exelic- 
quor, are Knights ; but the title of Judge bmg supe- 
rior, they should be addrcHsed thus ; — 

Sup.— To the Honourable Mr. Jiistieo Williams. 

Sup.— To the Honourable Duron Bramwoll. 

Sarjeant. 

To John Wilkins, Esquire, Serjeant-at-Law. 

Natal Ovvxckrb. 

Admirals have the rank of their flag added to their 
own name and title, tbus : — 

-Sr«p.— To the Ilonc 111 ruble Sir Francis 'William 
Austeu, Admiral of the White. 

Tf untitled, they are Niiuply styled Sir. 

Commodores are addressed in the same way os ad- 
mirals. 

Captains ore nddre.^sed cither to “Captain John 
Adiinis, U.N.;” or if on service, “To John Adams, 
Esquire, Commiinder of 11. M S.’’ 

JAeutenants are addressed in the same way. 

Militaky OFFicens. 

All officers in the army above Lieutenants, Cornets, 
and Ensigns, have their military rank prefixed to their 
name and title. 

Sup.— To General Sir George Br/>wn. 

Subalterw ere addressed ns JCaquire, with the regi- 
ment to which they belong, if on service. 

MuneXPAL Officbbs. 

Lord Mayor. 

Sup . — To the Right Uonouriude the Lord Mtvvor { The 
Lady Mayoress) of London, Y'ork, Dublin ; The Lord 
Provost (The Loiiy Prorost) of Edinburgh. 

Comm. — My Lord (Madam), 
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Com.— I have the honour to be, my Lord, Your Lord- 
ship’s (JtfadaM, Your Xadythi>’i) most obedient hum- 
ble servant. 

The Mayors of all Corporations, ^ith the Sheriilii, 
Aldermen, and Recorder of London, are styled Jtiehi 
Worthipfuls and the Aldermen and Recorder of other 
Corporations, as vrell as Justices of the Peaoe, T^or- 
vhijiful, 

Ambassadom* 

Ambassadors have Exeeilenrv prefixed to their other 
titles, and their accredited raiiic added. 

Sup. — ^To)lliB Excellency Baron Brunow, Ambassador 
Extraordinaij and Vicnipotentianr from H.I.M. (Uis 
In^rial Minesty) the Emperor of Russia. 

Sup.^To flis Bxcellcnny The Riffht Honourable Sir 
Henry Ly tton Bulwer, G.C.B., Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Ambassador Extraonlinary and Plenipotentiaiy to uio 
Sublime Ottoman Porte. 


To 

Him Exeellonejf 

Thf Hf: llou. Sir U. lotion Buhottt G.C.B.^ 
Jl.B.M. Aiuliuitsatiar JCxtraurdiiiary and 
l*Unipnt^niiary 

To the StthliMO 0/toman BorU^ 


Comm.— Sir. . 

Cbff.— T have the honour to be, Sir, YourExcclleuoy'a 
most humble obedient servant. 

The wives of Ainbassodora have also Excellency 
added to their other titles. 

Envoys and Charges d’Afiairea are generally styled 
Excellencies, but by courtesy only. 

Consuls have only their accredited rank added to 
their names or titles, if they have any. 

ABSBKBSKS to COVEltNUEirT Dbpabtxents avd 
Public Coufavxxs:— 

Queen in Council. 

All applications to the Queen in Council, the Houses 
of Loras and Commons, Ac., are by I’eti/toa, as fol- 
lows, varying only the title 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty in Council, 
The humble Petition of M. N., Ac., showeth 
That your Petitioner 

Wherefore your Petitioner humbly prays that 

Your Mbjesty will be graciously pleased to 

And your Petitioner, aa in duty bound, will 

ever pray. 

Zordo and Commone. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal (To the Honourable the Commons) of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Par- 
liament assembled, 

The humble Petition, Ac. 

And your Petitioner (or Fetitionera) will ever 

pray, Ac. 

Treaenru and Admiralty. 

Sup.-^To the Lords Commissioners of Her Maje8ty*B 
Treaaory. 

Sup.— To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Comm. — My Lords. 

CoH.— I have the honour to be, my Lords. 

Navy Office and Ordnance. 

Sup.— To the Principal OlBcers and Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Sup.— To the Principal Oflicers of Her Majesty's 
Ordnance. 

Comm. — Gentlemen. 

Com.— 1 have the honour to be. Gentlemen, Ac. 

VidualUny and AudUiny Offioee. 

Sup.— To the Commiaaionen to victualling H«r 
Majeaty’a Navy, 

Sup.— To the Cogixniasioners for Auditing the Public 
Accounts. 

Comm, and Con. same as preceding. 

Cusfom JBouee, 

Sup.— To the Commiaaionera of Her Majesty's 
Customs. 


Adheiiva PUstor 

Exciee Qffiee. 

Sup.— To the Commissioners of Excise. 

Tax Offlee, 

To the Commissiotiurs of Taxes. 

Stamp Office- 

Sup.— To the Commissioners of Stamps. 

Bank qf England. 

Sup.— To the Governor, Drauty-Governor, and Court 
of Dirootors of the Bank of England. 

Eaet-India iFouee. 

Sup.— To the Court of Directors of the United Com- 
pany of Merchants of England, trading to the East 
Indies. 

Comm, and Com. of the above same as Navy Office 
and Ordnance. 

Addoctou Mubclbb, dd-Jak'-for (Lat. oddueo, I 
draw towards), in Anat., arc those muscles which draw 
the parts to which they are attached together. They 
arc opposed to the abductor muscles. {See AvnuoTOu 
Mubclbb.) 

AnELFHOra, H-deV-phue (Gr. adelpkoa, a brother), 
in Bot., a word used to denote the union of the fila- 
ments of the stamens in certain flowers. The number 
of bundles formed by the union of the filaments is 
indicated by a Greek numeral prefixed to the word. 
Thus, when all the filaments join together in a single 
bundle, as in the mallow, the stamens are monadelphoua. 
When the filaments unite so os to form two bundles, 
the stamens are diadelphoue. The formation of three 
bundles is expressed by the term triade/pkous; and of 
any greater number, hy polyadelphoue. 

Adept, ( Let. adtpiseor, 1 obtain), in Alchemy, 
was the speoim title given to those alchemists who wero 
sup|>o8cd to have attained the grand object of their 
labours, or to have discovered the transmutation of 
metals, and the philosopher’s stone. 

AdfbctbdEquatiohb. (Aee A tfbctkd Eqvatioxb.) 

Adbbbkht, Ad-he'-rent, in Bot., a term applied to 
a calyx or perianth, the tube of which adheres more or 
less to the ovary, gs in the flowers of the iris, gooseberry, 
aud myrtle. 

Adubsiost, ad-he^-akun (Lat. adharare, to stick to), 
in Phy., a term applied to the property possessed 
by certain fluids and solids of becoming attached 
to each other when brought into contact. Adhssion 
is frequently confounded with cohesion, whioh is gene- 
rally taken to mean the force whioh keeps the particles 
of the same body in close union. The examples and 
uses of adhesion are too familiar and numerous to 
need monlien in detail. It will be suffloiant to notice 
those cases where it is likely to bo confounded with 
cohesion, atmospheric pressure, or obemicM affinity. 
If metals are dipped into meroui^, an adhesion of the 
particles of mercury, diflTering in force in difl!*ereiit 
metals, takes place. This is evidently the result cf 
chemical affinity, as those metals which most readily 
form amalgams exercise the greatest attraction for the 
mercury, gold being at the top of the scale, and iron 
and oobiJt at the bpttom. If two pieces of load are 
scraped clean and pressed together, they adhere 
with considerable force, from toe oobeslon of their 
particles. When two flat glass elates are pressed 
togothor, the cause of adhesion u evidently atmo- 
spheric pressure. Friction is the result of the adhesivo 
force existing between bodies, and is generally greatest 
between those of similar constitution. In machinery, 
grease, oil, plumbago, or French chalk, is used to 
lessen the ending action of moving bodies, on account 
of the smaU amount of cohesion existing between tbeir 
molecules. When parts of maohinery rub against 
each other, they are always made of diuerent metals, 
for the reason above mentioned. Iron, working in 
gun-metal, is generally found to produce the least 
amount of f^iouon. (See Coubbxov, Fbictxox.) 

Abhbbxox, in Surg., is the prooess by which parts, 
naturally separate, or sepBnted by artifleial means, 
become united. It is caused by the eff'usion of a 
lymph, or sticky fluid, produced by inflammation ; and 
hence it is sometimes neeessaiy to produce inflamma- 
tion, by scraping or paring, lo aurfaces vfhich it is 
desirable to unite. This tendency of inflamed sur- 
(Isces to adhere when in contact is sometimes trouble- 
some, as in inflammations of serous membranes. 

Aokbbivb Plabub, plaa^-ter, commonly ctDcd 
strapping-plMtcr, is used to protect raw surfaces, and 
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for dresflini; oats, wonnda, and ulcers. It is a gentle 
«'ztcrnHl stimulant, and assists the healing ptMcss. 
It is composed ol' lead>plaster (a mixture of oxide of 
lead and olive-oil) molted orer a slow Arc, with pow- 
dered resin mixed with it in the proporton of six parts 
of load-plaster to one part of powdered resin. 

AntAKTUM, (U-di-da'-iam adianton), in Bot., 
the Maidenhair gsnns of ferns, including some sixty 
species, mostly tropioal. Two are found in temperate 
regions, namely, Adtantum oapUhu^Veneris, the true 
maidonhair; and^.nsdatim, the Canadian maidenhair. 
The former, which has obtained its name on account 
of the colour and extreme flneness of its atom and 
nerves, is found in Scotland and Wales, growing on 
damp rocks ; and its elegant fronds mako it a grOnt 
favourite with collectors. Syrup of capiUairo is properly 
pr^ared by adding sugar and orangeflower-water to 
an infusion of maidenhair. 

AniAPUoaiTXB, ai-di-Hf-o-ritM (O-r. adiaphoro$t in- 
diflTerenOf a name given to Melancthon and the 
party of which he was the leader, beoAuso of their 
submission upon inditferent points to imperial edicts. 
The imposition, by Charles V., in 1548, of an edict 
called the Interim, proposing a temporary aooommn- 
dation of the dissensions between the Protestants and 
Papists, till the dispute oonld be decided by a council, 
-was the origin of the name. Flavius and the primitive 
Lutherans opposed Melancthon in the controversy. 
The two principal questions debated were, — flrst, 
whether it was lawful to submit to the opponents of 
truth, even in unimportant points; and, secondly, 
whether, granting that it was so, the matters upon 
which the Interim required submission wore unimpor- 
tant. The jKunt in the edict chiefly insisted on was the 
doctrine of ;|nstiflcation by faith. Melancthon, after 
the death of Luther, adopted moro moderate views 
than the great Refonmer. From this controversy 
other divisions sprung, and from these divisions many 
of the schisms among Protestants had their origin. 

An ImftiriTUir, (Lat. ad, to, and iijfi- 

nitui, unlimited), interminable, without cod. 

An iHQVxaBVDVM, in-gui-ren*'dum (Lat., to be 
inquired Into), in Law, is a judicial writ commanding 
inquiry to bo made of anything relating to a cause or 
matter depending in the queen's courts.— Ref. Reg. 
Jndic.; Cowell; Blount. 

Adxtocxbb, Sd4-po-§eer (Lat. adeptf, soft fat, cera, 
wax), a term applied by the French eavatu of the last 
century to a product of the dccmnposition of animal 
substances in moist earth or under water. It is 
prinoipiUlr margarate of ammonia, and is a fatty body, 
somewhat resembling spermaceti. Immense masses 
of it were found on the removal of the bodies from 
the burial-ground called la CimeHire de§ Innocem^at 
Farit, in 1786 and 1787. Several interesting experi- 
ments were made on this substanco br M. Fourcri^, 
at the time of this discovery, the results of which he 
laid before the Royal Aeademy of Soiencot, ina memoir 
which he read in 1789. 

Aniroax TtBsm, idl-i^poie (Lat. adapt, soft fat), in 
Physiol., comprises an aggregation or minute cells 
filled with fist, vrhioh they appropriate ftrom the blood. 
This tissue serves several important purposes in the 
animal body ; filling up interstices, forming a pad or 
onshion for the support of the movable parts, and 
assisting in the retention of heat. 

Adit, (Lat. adiiue, an avenue, an entrance) 
in Mining, the entrance to a mine, generally driven 
horisontdly into the side of a hill. Tormerly mines 
were worked by vertical shafts, but now adits are 
always used where practicable. 

Adxbotivb, ad'-jek-fiv (Lat. adjgciut, added to), in 
Gram., is the name of one of the parts of speech or 
classes hsto which grammsrians have divided words. 

It is BO called because it add* to, or qualifies, the 

meaningof thenoun vrith which it is Mned ; as, a good 

man, a htvg* house, a whit* horse. In Enf^ish a noun 
frequently takes the place of an adjective; aa, a gold 
watch, the paper dutv. 

ADJouBirif Birr, (Lat. ad, to, and Fr. 

pmr, a day), potting off a court or meeting to another 

time or plitoe. A^oumments of parliament differ 
from prorogations in this,— that the houses can adjourn 
of themselves, but a prorogation is done only by the 
eoterelgn. (ffee pBOBodXTioir.) 

2« 


A<|}utaiit 

ADJiTDioanoir, dd-goo-de-kai'-*Aun (Lat. ad, to, and 
Judieo, I judge), a process known to the law of Got- 
land. It implies the means by which real property 
and its accessaries are transferred to a creditor by a 
debtor, from an heir to a devisee, or from a vendor, 
who may have fidled or refiased to conver, to the 
vendee. It is also the declaration of a commissioner in 
bankruptcy, that a person has become subject to the 
bankrupt law, and by which ho adjudicates him bauk- 
xiipt accordingly. 

Adjchct, ad'-jutihf (Lat. ad, to, and yanefu*, joined), 
a term used in Phi), to signify something Mdcd to 
another thing, between which there if no natural 
affinity. In the Academy of Pans, adjuncts were 
members attached to a particular science. 

Adjubtkxht, Ad-ju*t'-meni (Lat. ad, to, flDd, 7 tMfH«, 
jaai:), a term used in Marine Insurance to signify the 
ascerLainment of the exact amount of indemnity to 
which the insured is entitled under tlie policy, when 
all deductions and proper ullowanecK have been made. 

Adjptaoe, or Ajvtaob, (Lat. aJjuvo, J 

assist), in llyd., signifies the tiino of the mouth of a 
jet d'eau, through which the water is conveyed. 

Adjutant, dd'^/u-tant (Lat. n({}utor, an assist- 
ant), a military oflleer, whose duties are to assist the 
major in nil matters relating to the ordinary routine 
of discipline in the regiment. Tlie office confers no 
separate rank, but is usually giAeii to one of the sub- 
altern officers. — An Adj.-Okkubat. stands in the same 
relation to a gc' al that an adjutant does to a major, 
and is to the at ^ what the adjutant is to a regiment. 

Adjutint, j a gigantic crane, belonging to 

the Ardeida oi Heron faiu. Its srirntific name is 
Leptopfih* argala. Charnv. Tire adjutant stands five 
feet high ; the neck and head are almost bare; the 
bciJc very large, long, and of extraordinary strength. 
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Beneath the beak hanga a dowinr pouch like a dewlap, 
which the bird has the pow or of inflat ing. The nppdr 
part of the a^utant is of an ash-ney colour, the under 
part white. Its Toraoity is wonderml : it can swallow 
a fowl, a rabbit, or a leg of mutton, at a mouthful ; and 
It n extremelj useful iu devouring all sorts of carrion. 

In Calcutta it is called the Scavenger, and any person 

wantonly killing one is fined GO rupees. In their wild 
state these birds live in eomnauies.^ Seen near a river, 

and from some distance, l)r. Latbam remarks that 

they may ** well be taken for canoes upon the snrfnce 

of a smooth sea, or for men and women picking up 
shellfish or other things on the beach.** Sab, Tm 
warmer parts of India. 
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Ad Libitum 

Ad Lnirruif, lib'-i-UiM (Lat.,»t pleaiore), in Mnsic, 
a term that the p^ormer may introduce 

into the composition any addition of his own, aceordinf 
to his fancy. 

ADMsasuBSMnirT, (Lat. odmepsit- 

rotio, wensturOf 1 mete or measure), in Law, is a writ 
which lies in dower. Admeiwanifio dotU, where a man's 
widow, after his death, bolds more land as dower than 
of right belongs to her, or the heir or his guardian do 
not assign her dower within the term of ^tua^tuHnet 
or forty days, or assign it unfairly, the writ then goes 
to the shcrift’ to assign it. It formerly was used also 
in cases of parture {adnunumraHopaslura !) , where those 
who had connion of pasture appendent to their free- 
hold estates, or common by Ticmage, and any one or 
more of them surchnrged the common. The latter 
writ is abolished. — Kef. Jil. Com. vul. i. b. 2, pi. 1, ch. 4 ; 
vol. iii. b. 6, ch. h ; Eegt Oriff, 150, 171 ; Tarmei de 
la Ley. 

ADUBAsrKEiCBVT, in Mar., the measurement made 
to ascertain the tonnage of a ship. 

AUMlIfiSTBATlOV, and ADVINISTBATOn, dd-fMlV-ii- 
fraV‘$hnn (Lat. adminutraiiOt aid, assistance, ogencr). 
The office of an administrator is to admimsier or dis- 
tribute the goods of a person who has died without 
making a wUl ; or, having made a will, without ap- 
pointing an executor : in such cases, letters of admi- 
siisiratioD are taken out of the principal or a district 
registry of the Court of Probate. Administration is 
likewise used for ninnuging the affairs of minors, luna- 
tics, Ac. In ecclesiastioal concerns, it mentis the tem- 
poral and spiritual powers of a beneflcod clcrgyinan. 
Among anatomists, it signifies the act of dissection, 
particularly of the muscles. 

Adminihtbatiow, in Pol., denotes the persons in a 
state intrusted witii the general superintendenco of 
ufiairs and the cxenition of the laws. In Rnglaiid the 
term is iisuslly employed to designate the Pnvy Coun- 
cil, especially that portion of it known as the Ministry. 

Admjkai., dd'-mi-ral, the title of the higliest class of 
naval oificeea. The word is said to be derived from the 
Arabic Emir or Amirt lord or chief. In the British 
na\y there are tliree kinds of admirals,— of the Bed, of 
t he White, and of the Blue ; so called from the colour of 
^ir flags ; whence they have aU the general title of 
fi%-officers. There are, farther, three grades in each 

f these classes,— Admirals, who bear their flag at the 
main-top-gallant masthead* Vice-admirals, at tbefore- 
top-gallaut masthead ; and Rear-admirals, at the mizen- 
top-gallant masthead. The title Admiral of the Fleet 
13 merely an honorary distinction. A full admiral 
ranks with a general, and one who is actually the com- 
mander-in-chief of a fleet, with a fleld-marshal in the 
army ; a vice-admiral ranks with a lieutenant-general, 
and a rear-admiral with a major-general in the army, 
'IMie rates of fViU or sea-pay of admirals are,— admiral 
of thd fleet, £6 per day; admiral, £6; vice-admiral, 
.£4; rear-admiral, £3. An admiral oonimanding-in- 
chiof receives £8 per day additional when his flag is 
flying within the limits of his station. By an order in 
council (1^1), the number of active flag-officers was 
reduced to 0f), exclusive of admirals of the fleet, of 
whom there is, at present, one ; being, 7 admirals, 
0 vice-admirals, and 17 rear-admirals in each class. 
Besides these, there are, at present, about fiOO flag- 
officers on reserved half-j^y, or retired 
. Admibal, in Coneh., a Mautifhl shell of the Volute 
species, and comprising four kinds,— the Grand-admi-i 
ral, the Vice-pidmirsl, the Orange-admiral, and the Bx- 
tra-admiral. The first is of a fane white enamel, with 
bands of yellow finely turned about the head, and the 
clavicle excited. It 'is principally characterised by a 
denticulated line along the centre of the large yellow 
band : this distin guishes it from the Vice-admiral . The 
Orange-admiral has more yellow ; and the bands of the 
Bxira-sdmirol run into each other. 

Adhxbaltt, ad'-mi-ral-te, the office of lord high ad- 
miral, or of the commissionert appointed to discharge 
that office. The Admiralty Conrt is usnally termed the 
Instance Court, to distinguish it from the Prise Cgurt, 
which 18 only constituted in time of war. It has cog- 
nizance of all civil maritime affairs, which are deter- 
mined according to the civil law, so far as the same be 
not incousistent with the common, statute, or Inter- 
nationa law. 


Adoarvtion 

Advibaot rBom (Fr.droM, right, prerogative), 
certain righta belonging to the Crown by virtue of its 
jirer^tiva, and connected with the seas ; as, wreck 

Aduittaitcb, Sd-mW>taiu ihwi. admieeio, admitto, 
1 put in, I present with), in Law, is the giving pos- 
sosaton of a copyhold estate ; and Is of three kinds 

1. Upon a voVuutaiy grant by the lord of a manor, 
where the land has escheated or raverted to him.— 

2. Upon surrender by the former tenant.— 3. Admit- 
tance by descent, which is where an heir is tenant 
immediately on the death of his ancestor. ( Ref. Wood, 
b. 2, c. 1.) — Admittance i^a Clerk is when a patron of a 
church being presented to it, the bishop, u))on exam- 
ination, adnuts the iflerk by saying Admltfo le hahitem. 
It is, prcmerly, the ordinary's declaration that he ap- 
proves of tho presentee to serve the cure of the ohorch 
to which he is presented. — Ref. Co. JAtt. 344a. 

*Admonitio PuHTiVK, amoDg the an- 

cient Ronmna, a military punishment, not dissimilar to 
the modern whipping, except that it wh performed 
with vine-branches. 

AnuLoviTioir, or Movirioir, Li-mo-Niak'-aa (lAt. 
moneo, I remind), a term used lu Keel. Law to denote 
the warning given to an offender liefore excommuni- 
cation, or to a suitor liefore proceeding against him 
in jxeuam contnmaeia, or for default. 

An BATE, ddf^nait ^Lat. ad, to, and natim, a growing), 
in Bot., a term applied to certain portions of a plant 
when they adhere to other portions ; thus, when the 
stipules are united to the petiole, as in the leaf of the 
rose, they are called adnate aiipulee : when the anther 
is closely attached to the filament, ns in the flower of 
the buttercup, it is said to be an adntUe anther, Tho 
term adherent has the same signification, 

Adokic, d-doii'-tit, in Ancient Poetry, a verse which 
consisted of a dactylc and a spondee or trochee; as, 
rArdj&i'int^. It was so called from being first used in 
the elegies on Adonis, the lover of Venus. iSee voL 1. 
of this work.) 

Adovio Kbstitaib, d-den'-Or (Gr. Adenie, Adonis), 
certain feittvals hold rearl}* by the ancients on the 
banks of the Adonis, a river of Fhomicia, where Adonis, 
or Tfaammas, as he is termed in the Bast, was supposed 
to have received hia death-wonnd. (See Apoiris, vol. 1. 
of this work.) At certain periods ol the year this river 
becomes tinged with a high red colour, caused by the 
Washing up of portions of red earth. This discoloration 
of the waters was asaribed by the ancients to a sup- 
posed sympathy possessed by the river for tho death of 
the lover of Venus. Milton, in hia " Parndioe Lost," 
thus beautifully alludes to the ihot 

** Thammiis esaio next bsMnd, 

• Whose eDiiunl wmiiid In Lvitsaon alluvsd 
The ayrUn cImdmU tn lumeni bb fete. 

In md’k»uii (iictiee, all e aumirierb d» : 

Willie emoetli Ailoob tma bm netlro roedt 
Ken pinple to the aea, ouppnied with bleed 
Of ThnifUUUK, yewly wonuried.’* 

Calmot'a JXcti^nnaire de la Mle, art. ** Thaai- 
mux." 

Anoirxa, d-do^’nie, in Bot., a genus of plants belong- 
ing to th^ Buttcrono order, or Hanuncuiaaea. The 
common adonis, or pbeasaiit's-eye, is a favourite annual 
in Knglisb gardens. Its flower is of a bright scariet, 
with a black spot or eye in the centre. 

Adoptioit, d-doft,ihuH (Lat. ad, to, and opto, I 
choose), the act whereby one man makes another his 
heir. It was a common custom among the Greeks 
jtnd Romans, as it still ia with the Turks and other 
OBStem nations. 

Adofttoit CoBTBOVBBtr, a strife which arose in the 
Church, in Spain, towards the end of the 9th ccntuir. 
The leaders in this controversy were Felix of Urgelus 
and Elipandos of Toledo, who held that Christ m his 
human nature was the son of God only by adoption. 
This doctrine was condemned at an assembly sum- 
moned Charlemagne, at Ratisbon, in 702 ; at the 
council or Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in 79t; and at the 
synod of Aix-la-Ghapelle, in 700. The controversy 
ceased on the death of the two leaders. 

Adobatxob, &d'' 0 ’T(df~ehun (Lat. ad, tp, and oro, 1 
pray), a term denoting the act of worshipping the Hu- 
preme Being. It was anciently done by prostraUngtiio 
body with the face to the earth, as an aoikm naSttmly 
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flowing fjrom tha deepost humilitj of mind ; the eon- 
cealment of the foco being stronglv and most apnropri- 
utely expressive of the worshippers total unworthinesa 
BO much as to lift np his eyes oefore the great olyeet of 
his worship. 

Adobba, ^d-e*rs'-a, a term of TaiioiiB aoo^tatioo 
nmong the Uomatu* sometimes signifVing grain in gene- 
ral, at others a kind of oako offered in sacrifice ; and 
again it was used to denote the gratuitous distribution 
or corn; whence it became applied to all forma of 
reward. 

AdOxa, a-doy-a (Qr. a, without, and io*a. glory), in 
Dot., the Moschatcl, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Ivy ord., or Aralica, The typical species, A. mot- 
eJaUtUkut, is a curious inconspicuous little plgnt, 
having a tuft of pole green flowers, found in moist 
shady situations. 

An QUOD Daubuh, Jds>'*fiaia(LBt., to what damage), 
in Law, a term applied to a writ issued by the Crowp, 
to inquire whether a royal grant, such as u market, 
fair, &o., would be to its damage. 

Adbaoawt. {Set Tbaoacahth.) 

Adrift, A-driJV (Ang.-Sax.), in Mbt., a term signify- 
ing that a vessel bos broken loose from her moorings, 
and is driven to and fro by the winds and waves. 

Adsxdblla, od'-si-fie/'-Zo, among the Homans, the 
table at which the flamena sat daring the sacrifices. 

Adulabia, dd'^u-lal'-ri-a, in Min., a kind of felspar, 
resembline clear transparent glass. It b found in 
volcanic mstricts. 

Adult, A-duW (Lat. adulius, grown op), in a gene- 
ral sense, a term signifying anything grown up to, or 
arrived at maturity. It is also applied to that period 
of human life whtmi extends from nmiiliood to old age. 

Adultxbatioit, H-dul-ie^aV-thun (Lat. adulleto, I 
falsify, corrupt), the introduction of cheap and 
often injurions materials into natural and manu- 
faotured products, for the purpose of iuoreaaing the 
profits on their sale. Tills practice is atlU unfortu- 
nately carried to a groat extent, though a special 
act of parliament baa been passed to check it. Full 
particulars of the roost common adulterations will be 
found under the heads of articles of food. {Set 
Floub, Bbbah, Arbow-boot, Ac.) When the adul- 
teration consists of a mineral substance, its nature is 
readily determined by chemical analysis ; but when it 
consists of an organic product, the aid of the xnicroa- 
oope is required to find it out. Tlio practice of adul- 
teration has frequently led to fatal results. 

Adult-Hcbools, cstablishrocnts for the instruction 
of those persans who have not been educated in 
their youth, in the elementaxy branches of know- 
ledge. The Kev. T. Charles, a clorflymau of Meri- 
onethshire, finding that several of the grown-up 
parishioners attencUng his Sanday-scbool, disliked 
to learn the side of ohildren, first formed an adult- 
school, in 1811 ( and at about the same time, though 
without any oonnection or correspondence with the 
establishment in Wales, Mr. W. Smith opened a school 
in Bristol. Smith was a doorkeeper at a dissenting 
chapel, and oat of hb weekly wages of 18«. gave 3«. 
towivds the expenses of the school. A society was 
afterwards formed for the advancement of his bene- 
volent intentions, and aduU-schools were eatabUshed 
in various porta of the country,— in Ipswich, Norwich, 
Salisburv, Sheffield, Plymouth, Uxbridge, and else- 
where. {iff. Pole's Hktorjf and Originef Adult ScXoolt,) 
111 the present day adult-schools rather enable young 
men who have reooired the rudiments of education, to 
make further progress, than teochthe totally unlettei^. 
They are (o be found in several mechanics* inBtitaUonH, 
in the Workiug Men's College, and other places of a 
similar description. At King’s College, London, the 
evening classes, which g;ive tbeprivile^ of anniversity 
examination, are invariably w«l attended. To cite a 
proof of the necessity of such schools for the moral 
and Intellootual culture of the htbonriim olasaes:— 
In 1641, 33 per cent, of the men, and 49 ofthe women, 
could not write their names on their marriage. In 
Ifiew, the peroentage was reduced to 20 of the men, 
and 40 of the women. 

AnuMBBATiOV, dd-um-htaV-%hun (Lat. ad, to» and 
«iN4ra, a shadow), in Her., denotes that the shadow 
oiify,of a figure is outlined and painted of a darker 
edl^ than the field. 


Adwertiaement 

Ad Talobbic, ed-for'-cm (^Lat., according to the 
value), a term used for those duties or cuatoms which 
are paid according to the value of the goods. 

Advab C l, dd-eans*, in Com., a term applied to money 
paid in part, or wholly, before the delivery of goods 
purebssM, the execution of work, or the performance 
of any business. 

Advakcid Ditcb, or Moat, a term used in Fort, to 
denote the trench surrounding the glacis or esplanade 
of a place. 

Advabcbd Guard, orVAVOuAiD, is the first line 
or division of an army, placed in order of battle. It 
also denotes a party of cavalry stationed before the 
main guard. * 

Advkitt, dd'-cen^ (Lat. advtutut, coming), a term 
Mplied by the Christian church to certain weeks before 
Cliristmas. Anciently, the season of Advent consisted 
of six weeks, and this is still the durathm of it in tho 
Greek church. In tho Homish church, however, and 
in the Protestant churches that observe Advent, it 
only lasts four weeks, commencing with the Sunday 
nearest St. Andrew's day (Nor. ;)0), either before or 
after. It is appointed to bo observed as a season of 
devotion, being intended to commemorate the coming 
of Christ in the flesh, and to direct the thoughts to hia 
second coining. This scosou was observed witli great 
austerity by the primitive Christians. 

Adventitious Roots, in Bot., roots which are not 
produced ^ the direct elongation of the radicle of th^ 
embryo. The} ncrally spring from the true roots, 
from suckers, i ' era, bulbs, and other 6uhtorraae.aii 
moiliflcatioDS « •. the stem. Adventitious routs are 
oometimes given off by the stems and branches, and 
are then termed atrial roots. In tho Indian fig, or 
banyan, and the mangrove, these roots descend to the 
ground, and help to support and nourish the parent 
stems. 

Advxntubb, Bill of, ad-ven'-turt (Fr. iuenture, 
hasard)^ a writing which is signed by a nierchant, 
and which states that the goods on board a vessel are 
the property of another, who is to ruu all risk, tho 
merchant only binding himself to account for tho 
produce. 

Advintubbis (Ft. aventurier), in Com., those 
traders who formerly undertook tno disco%cry of dis- 
tant lauds, and the settlement of far-off colonies, and 
formed themselves into a company called the nierchant 
Adventurers. The term was also applied to a mer- 
chant vessel trading without a license within tho 
boundaries of a company’s grant. 

Advkbb, 3d'-verh, in Oram., apartnfspeechyOrclasa 
of words, so called from being generally joined to verbs, 
like adjectives to nouns, for the purpose of qualifying 
their meaning. Adverbs are also joined to adjectives 
and other adverbs. Acoording to their signification, 
adverbs are divided into those of nnmber, order, time, 
place, quantify, manner, ko. ; os, c»ce,^rstfy, uotr, here, 
muck, wfdl, li^ny adverbs are formed from adjectives 
by adding the termination fy; as, wise, foitely. 

Advbbsa, dJ-trer'-ffa (Lat. ad, to. and vcrttit, turned 
towards), in Numis., a term applied to those coins 
wherein the heads are seen facing each other. 

Advbbbabxa, ddf-vtr-toV-ri-a, a term employed by 
the ancients to denote a kind of common-place book, 
or journal, in wliich were inserted remarkable occur- 
rences. At the present day tho term is more particu- 
larly used amoflg men of letters, to designate a kind of 
common-place book, wherein is entered whatever may 
occur worthy of notice^ whether in reading or oouver- 
sation. 

Advbbsattvb, dd-rer'-so-ti/', in Gram., a term denot- 
ing a differcnco between what precedes and that w hirh 
foDows it : as in this sentence, ** He is benevolent, but 
poor;" the word hut is an adversative conjunction. 

ADrBBTiSBicxirT, Sd-ver*-ti»-meHt (Fr. acerfittemtni), 
an announcement or notice of anv kind, generally such 
as are pablishie^ Id newspapers, Ac. The first Kngiish 
advertisement that can be found is in the Imperial 
InteUiatnetr for 1849, and relotes to stolen horses. 
In 1712 a tax was first imposed qpon advertisements. 
In 1833 the tax was reduced from 3s. fid. to Is. 6d. m 
Great Britain, and from 2s. fid. to Is. in Ireland ; and 
in 1853 it was abolished altogether. In 1832 ^he year 
before the reduction) the total number of newspaper 
advertisements in the United Kingdom was 921,943; 
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viz., 787,649 in Eng!»iid, 106,914 in Sootluid, and 
125,380 in Ireland,->^e doty amoontinc to 4172,670. 
Id 1841 the totiu immber of adTernaements waa 
1.778.957, and the doty anoonted to £128,318 ; in 1661 
the latter bad rwen to £176,094. Bioca the abolition of 
the duty, the number of adTertiBemente h4e Taetly 
increased, though there is no means of arrirlnf' at even 
a probable estimate of their number. The increase 
mauifests itself not only in old-establiafaed papers, as 
the Timas, which has more than doubled the number 
of its advertisements, but in the n^eat number of 
papers that hare sprang into ezistenee since that time, 
some of which dauy contain a great number of ad- 
vertisements. One of these, the London Daify T§1«- 
ifrapk, had on 18th November, 1861 (an average 
number), C86 advertisements. The Tim«§ (taking 
average numbers) contaiued, on 1st February, 1863, 
1,080 advertisements ; and on 21st November, 1801, 
2,450. In almost every case it is the advertisements 
by which newspapers are supported, the sales even of 
the higher-priced papers being insufficient to pay for 
the paper, printing, editing, £c. The sums annually 
spent by some who issue advertisements are very con- 
siderable. We give the following, on the authority of the 
writer of an interesting article on this subject, in the 
Quarterly Jteoieio for Jane, 1855 UoUoway (pills, 
&c.), £30,000; Moses ft Son, £10,000 ; Rowland k Co. 
(Macassar oil, ftc.), £10,000; De Jnngh (cod-liver 
oil), £10.000; Heal ft Sons (bedsteads and bedding), 
X‘6,000 ; Nichol (tailor), £4,000. 

Anvici, hd-vice* (Fr. avis), in Com., is information 
respecting trade communicated by letter; thus, an 
advice is generally sent by one banker or merchant 
to another, to inform him of the drolls or bills drawn 
on him, with full particulars of their sum, date, to 
whom made payable, Ac. This document is termed a 
letter of ndviuo,'* and the practice prevents mistakes, 
and at times detects forgeries ; for when bills arc pre- 
sented for payment or acceptance, they can be refused 
to bo honoured for want of advice. 

An vxTAM, AVT evLTAV, s pbrosc signifying that an 
office is to be held by a person till his death, or, more 
properly, during his good conduct. 

Advocati^ nd‘-vo’fcait (Lat. advocatue, one who 
gives legal assistance), among the Romans, one who 
pleaded the causes or others. The term is tiiU used 
:n those countries where the Roman law prevails. In 
the courts of civil law, in England, ho is required, 
lieforc dischargiiig his duties, to take the degree 
f D.C.L. in one of the English universities. In 
Edinburgh there is a yaeuUy ^ Advoeatee, who con- 
stitute the Bar of Scotland. The Lord Advocate is a 
state officer in that country, who pleads the king's 
causes. The Advocates' Library, belonging to tne 
faculty, i.s, perhaps, the third largest in the kingdom, 
timt of the British Museum ana the Bodleian only 
being considered superior. (See Liubabt.) 

Aovocatb Fiscal (Lat.J^ci adcoeafue), an officer 
under the Roman emperors. He pleaded causes be- 
longing to the private treasury . — Aavocutee coueietorial, 
olllccrs in the consistory at Rome, who plead m oases 
of opposition to the disposal of beneflees. 

Advowsok, nd-vou*-aon (Ang.-Nor.), in Eccl. Law, 
the right of patronage, or of presenting to a benefice. 
Theperson enjoying tots right is called the patron, who is 
bound to protect the interest of the church os well as 
the rights of the incumbent whom he has presented 
toil. 

AnTTuir, a-d»*-/um (Or. adyfom, arecess), in Arch., a 
terra in use among the anoients, signifying the roost 
sacred part of their tenmles, to which none but tbc 
priests had access, and from which the oracles were 
iiclivored. The Sanctum Sanotorum, or roost holy 
place of the temple of Solomon, at Jerusalem, was its 
adytum. Stralio describes an adytum of an Egyptian 
temple under tbe name of eeeoe. In the small temple 
ac Pompeii there is an adytum in good preservation. 

Adzb, iide (Sax. adeei), a eutting'-tool, of the axe 
kind, having its blade tbia and arching, and its edge at 
nght angle to the Hhndle. It is pnncipally used for 
taking thin chips off timber, and u rather a cooper'a 
than a carpent^s implement. 

.£acba, e-at'-se-a, Grecian festivals celebrated at 
.^gina, in honour of .Saoos, one of the judges of the 
tui isiblo world, {Bee vol. I. of this work.) 
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JBciDiinf , e-ridf-i-etm, in Bot., a genua of miorosoopio 
parasitic ftingi. There are nvmeroiis speciet, some of 
which infeet ussital garden plaats,saoh as the mint and 
thegooseberry. 

ABnxs, tf'-dscf (Lat. a building), in Arah., among the 
Romans, signiSsd an infsrior kina of tampls, dedieated 
to some deity, but not by the angnrs. 

JBniu, e'-dt7e (Lat. mdea, a building), the term ap- 
plied to certain Roman maffistrates, who had the 
superintendence of publie bailoings, highways, turidges , 
weights and measures, fte. They had also the ^arge 
of the public morals, and the regulation of theatrii^ 
performanoes and diversions. They were four in num- 
ner, two plebeian and two garaie ; tbe fonaer eleoted 
from the common people {plebt), the latter at first 
from the patrioians, rat afterwards from plebeians and 
patricians promiscuously. They wore so called from 
their giving judnnent on ivory seats (eella ekrulee). 
Julius Cassar added two more, termed eadUee eerealee, 
who had the inspection of the granaries. The ndiles 
had great power in the state, and were allowed to use 
the robe of honour {toga nratexta), 

MaABWB, e^mxV-grue, tne Fasong of the Persians, a 
wild species of Ibex . {See Goat.) 

ASgicbbacba, e-^we-nii'-ae-e, in Bot., the ABgiceras 
order of dicotyledonous plants. This incliidea but one 
genns, of which there are five species. These pUmta 
grow near the sea in tropical regions, throwing out 
adventitious roots into the mud, like mangroves. 

ASgilops, ill fiot., a genus of Olumaceo, 

the Grass order. The speciea JEgilope ooata was for- 
merly supposed to be the origin of all the varieties of 
cultivated wheat; and it is undoubtedly true that a 
kind of wheat may be produced by the union of this 
plant with a species of TiHHcum. The hybrid, after 
about twelve years’ oultivatiou, beoomes a wheat-bear- 
ing grass. 

AjToxirxTAV Abit e-gi-ne^-ian, the fine arts as executed 
by the people of Acgina, ospeoially sculpture, specimens 
of which, in the form of oiuils,arenow in tbe Phigalian 
saloon of tbe British Museum. The originals are at 
Munich, having Wn purchased by the late king of 
Bavaria. 6 

iEois, e'^jU (Gr. aigie, a goat-skin coat), among tho 
ancient Greeks signified ' 
the shield of Jupiter, by 
whom it was given to 
Minerva. According to 
Homer, the shield was 
covered with tho skin of 
the goat Amalthea. Mi- 
nerva afterwards fixed 
upon it the Gorgon’s 
bead (see Goxooir, vol. I. 
of this work), and thus 
endowed it with the 
power of turning into 
stone all those who 
looked at it. The term 
was also employed to de- 
note the breastplate of a 
god, 'and finally it came to 
be applied to the cuirass 
of distinjniished persons. 

In the British Museum 
there is an armed statue 
of the emperor Hadrian, 
which affords an example 
of the use of the sgis os 
a breastplate. 

jEoLB, s'-yfo, in Bot., 
a genus of AnrantiaeeeB, 
tbe Orange order. Tbe 
bark of the ^le marmeloe, or Indian bacl, has been 

introduced into this con-**- ^ — 

Tbe rind of its ripe fruii 

.^OOMANTXA, 

divination), a term used by the ancient to »preasa mode 

.l.winufiAn in nfLinl. .. 4.1.^ ....... ... 



those gemf in which the cireular spots resemble the 
eye of a goat. 

AIrtxn, e'-ne-itf, the celebrated epic poem writfetu 
by Virgil in the time of Augustus Osesar, whtoli 
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.^EBniirma 

the WHuderinm of iUueas after the capture of Troy, 
hia arrival in Italy, and his odventurea previous to his 
msrrisnn with Lavinia and settlement in Latinm. The 
poem cunsiata of twelve hooka. The first six eoatoin a 
deacription of the wandenni^ of the hero; the others 
of bis arrival in Italy, and the war between the Trojans 
and the natives. It was eommeneed about x.v.o. 724 
or s.c. !!<>, the author oontinuing to labour upon it till 
lus death, b.o. 20. (Sae ViuoiLf vol. I. of this work.) 

(Or.), is a Greek term for wliat 
is commonly culled a riddle. It denotes any dark 
saying or question, wherein some well-known thing is 
oono^ed under obscure or indireet language. 

JBoLXAir Hi BP, (Lat. JEo^, the god of 

the winds), a kind of harp formed of annmber of oa^t 
strings, tuned in unison, and stretched across a deal 
bocK, open at the sides. The box is placed on the sill 
of a window, and tlve sssh shut down npon it ; the 
wind blowing into the room across the strings produces 
»n harmonious mixture of sounds, resembliug a distant 
choir, rising or falling according to the strength of 
the blast. The same effect is produced on a grander 
scale by the wind passing through the wires of a line of 
telegraph. The,dSolian harp is easily made, care being 
taken to preserve the strings in strict unison. It is 
generally supposed to be the invention of Paiber 
Kircher, the relebroled ornn-builder. 

A&ohta Dulvct, among Grammarians, one 

of the five dialects of the Greek longue, agreeing in 
most things with the Doric dialect. 

JfQnuo Vkhsk, in Pros., a kind of verse, consisting 
of an iambus or spondee, then of two anapests, sepa< 
rated by a long ajllable, and lastly of one long or short 
syllable. 

^ilOLXPXLX, e>oL*-i-pih (Lat. JSolu», god of winds./H/a, 
a ball), a hollow ball of ni(>tal, to which a pifie is 
iittachvd. On being filled with water, and placed ou 
the fire, the steam issues from the tube with safiirioiil 
force to turn h wheel placed within its power. Dronna, 
an Italian mechanician of the i7tli century, is supposed 
to be the first who apjilied the a'olipile to usenil pur- 
poses. A kettle, from the spout uf which steam is 
issuing, fonns a very good n'olipile for experimental 
purposes, the lid noting as a safety-valve. In Italy, a 
form of foolipile is used to cure smoky obimneys, by 
creutiug an upward draught. 

Aiov. {See GwoHTrcH.) 

i'KguiT.ATBnrn. (See EqTTitATKRAL.) 

vKha. {See £ua.) 

.''KRABrt'U', c-rat'-ri-um (Lat.), among the Homans, 
the term applied to the place where the pubho money 
w^skept, llie care of which devolved up^m the qua’stors. 
jErarmm eanctum, a plai'e to contain tho moneys 
arising from the twentieth part of legacies reserved 
for tho use of the state. ^iSrarium priuafutit^ the 
otnperor'f private piirso. yErariim JlUhite, the place 
whero the monOTi which parents paid at the birth of 
each child weraaeposited. 

AkOATBD WaTBBB, aV-f-rai'-M (Qr. aer, air).— ThiA 
term is applied to drinks in which water is impregnated 
with gases by pressure. The best kuowu of these is 
the so-called soda-water, which generally consists ol 
plain water ohart>ed with carbonic-acid gos. This is 
effected l>y sulmiitiiiig the water to carbonic acid under 
a pn^ssuro of '<i0 or 40 lbs. to the square inch, end 
botUing it off without any diminutiou of the pressure. 
On uncorking the bott le, the imprisoned gas is released, 
and taken into the stomuch m the form of bubbles 
Various mineral constituents, such os soda, potash, 
litbia, the salts of iron, and mognraia, are often intro- 
duced into the water with excellent medicinal eflbota. 
Aftrated drinks, such as effervescing Imnonode, are 
often ininregimtcd with air only; but this is euuly 
detected tw tho taste of the gas. 

AfiRATiov OF Moils, ia the impreg- 

nating them with air, by ploughuig, harrowing, Ac., 
so that the air may enter the pores of the earth. 

AUbxal Bulbb, ai-Mr'-i-o/, in Bot., sniall conical or 
rounded bodies of the nature of bulbs, which grow in 
tfliig Hxila of tho leaves of certain plants. They may bt* 
OHu ill the bu^arous lily and in the pilewort. 

AkBi AL liiAom. (See mibaox and I^ta Moboait a. ) 

AtHXAL Lkateb, in Bot., leaves which grow in the 
air, 0* distin|aiahed from anbrnerged leavea, or those 
vhieh floQXiM nadir witir. 

SO 


Aeronaut 

AkRiAL Vebbprctitb, a term used in Paint, to 
si|m>fy the diminution in the colour and brilliance of 
objects seen at a distance, and which causes them to 
look more or less remote. 

AkUAL Boots, in Bot., those odventitions roots 
which ore produced ia the air. The little threads 
which spring from the siem of the ivy, tho descending 
columns of the bonyon-tree, oud the greeo fibres thrown 
out by the curious oir-nlants, are examples. 

AkBO'DTffAMXCS, av -e-rO’di-nAtn' •the, (Or. aer, 
air, and dynanie, power), is the scieuce which treats 
of properties of aeriform fluids in a state of motion. 
The causes which disturb the quiescence of the air ore 
very numerous. Currents ore created in innumerable 
ways I amongst others, by the local change of tem- 
perature induced by the presence or absence of the 
sun : by the permanent dmerenoe of temperature be- 
tween the polar and equatorial regions ; aud by the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. It is also ett'ected by 
the evaporation of the sea and rivers. Aqueous vaponr 
being much lighter than the sir, causes motion in its pas- 
sage to the cloud regiou. The science of oero-dynamics 
is most important in the way of affecting the well-being 
of mankind. The researches of Admiral Fitzroy have 
proved that it is quite possible to predict the blowing 
of wind frum any partienlar Quarter ; and, by ociro- 
dynamical calculations, the Admiralty is now able to 
forward telegrams to different parts of the coast, 
warning sailors coming storms. The laws<^hicb 
govern proiof* * ore prtiperly part of this science. 
(For a furtnor ; jsideratiou of this pari of the subject, 
eee Puujrotil. ^ ; am aUo Klfle, Guhnbht, Anemo- 
MRTRR, Acoustics. ) 

AfiRoauACBT, ai-e-ro^-ra-fe (Gr. oer, air, aud 
fffapho^ 1 write), the description of tho nature, pro- 
perties, and phenomena of tho atmosphere. (&’«e 
ATMOSrUKRB.) 

Afrolitr (Gr. aer, air, and stone), a stone 

which has fallen from tho atmosphere; a meteoric 
stone. The sourue of these bodies has greatly puzzled 
philosophers. Many suppose them to have been pro- 
j«?cted from lunar volcanoes to such a distance as to 
come within range of the earth's attraction; others 
give them a terrestrial volcanic origin. The generally- 
received opinion is that started by Laplace, who sup- 
poses them to bo ixiasses of matter,— small planets, in 
fact, — revolving round the sun, and coming within 
range of the earth’s attraction. This opinion is carried 
out by tlio fact of showers of meteors occurring at 
periodical intervals ; for example, Aug. 7 to 12, Nov. 
10 to 10, when large quantities of these bodies may 
be seen nightly in oil diroctious. The heat causbd by 
their passing at an inconeeivably rapid rate through 
tho nir is BUtiicie.nt to render them incandescent. They 
are mostly of uniibrm iximposition, consisting princi- 
pally of silica, luagneoia, and iron, with small quan- 
tities of nickel, aulphur, and chromium. Some of them 
are very large, weighing upwards uf lUK) lbs. Shooting 
stars are supjioBea to bo meteoric stones which are 
eoasuroed the heat generated in their passage to 
the earth, Philosophers long disbelieved in t heir exist- 
niee. Tho fact has, however, long been placed Imyond 
doubt by the researches of Laplace, Chkdni, and 
others. 

A fi BO VAVCT, ai'-e-ro-«id>i-f#(Or.aer, air, and manXrtro, 
I divine), a term applied to a mode practised by the 
HiicientB of predibtiug future events from certam ap- 
pearances in tho air. 

A Eromxtrt, ai'-er-ow'-e-^re (Gr. aer, air, and me(reo, 
I measure), the art of measuring the air, so as to obtain 
a knowledge of its bulk, density, Ac. The instmment 
employed to asoertam me bulk of gaaes, Ac., ia called 
an aerometer. 

AkBONAUT, ol'-e-ro-nowi (Gr. aer, air, and nou^s, a 
sailor) , one who travels in a balloon. The most celebrated 
aeronauts were the brothers Montgolfier, who were the 
first to makean ascent in this manner, in 1783 ; Blanch- 
ard, who first creased the Channel in 1785 ; Gamerin, to 
whom we owe the invention of the parachute ; Filstre 
d« Koaier, who lost his lile by imprudently ascending 
in a Montgolfier balloon, abore which was placed a 
second filled with hydrogen ; Madame Blanchard, who 
was burned durmg a display of fireworks from the ear ; 
and, in our owu day, Mr. Charles Green, who has 
crossed the Channei aeraral times, and has made up- 
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Aerophytes h fBHiiion 

wards of a thousand aaeenta ; Cookinib who was killed d priori method, nod in the d jpes^ermrit Aristotle^ 
hj desoending in a parachute made of tin tubas a fhw Heinse, Leseins^ Winokelmanii, B^le# Eoasseau, and 
years since; and, lastly, Messn. Godard and FoUetin, the greater poiwn of the tteliaa, Jraochi and Jjlnglish 
who risk their lives by asoendiog on the backs of liona« writars upon the laws of taste. In Enghuid, however, 
or swinging on ropes attached to the car. tha aim of tha vanona pluioamhioai speoniatoN has 

jlfiBorBTTSB, ai'-o-ro-Afo» (Qr. uer, ai^ and pigioB, baan to diaeovart not the tdea of the BeMiUflal, like the 
aplant), inBot., plantahavuigonly adrialroota. {Su Germans, but tha Beautiini itsalt— Se/*. Joufikoy'a 
AU'Planxs.) . Co»tr 9 Coosm's Xe Frat, Is jBmw, et/e 

AJtiiO8TATXOir,ai'-«-r0e*fai'>tkNa(Or.aef«air,andstoe, Bon; SehiUer's TroatuoonJStiktUea; Burke’s Troaiue 
I stand), the art of rmsmg bodies into the sir by the ew tie Suhlimo a»d ike BooM^fol ; Alison's Muapo ou 
aid of gases, Ac. {See BaiiLOon.) the Ifaiure and JPriueiple ^ lusts. 

^BUGO, e-ru'-i/o, the ancient name for a bright green iBsTivaTiojr, ssadMot'-sliiw, in Bot., a term signify- 
rnst or verdigris, produced by the action of the air ing the summer state* is applied to the ^neral arrange- 
upon copper, brass, and bronse. The Bomsasoon- ment of the different pa^ of the flower. When those 
siderodthat the asrngo added to the beauty of their parts are placed in a oirde, and in nearly tlie sumo jdane, 
statues. tha ssstivation is said to be eiroular, and when they are 

ASuvscatobbb, e-rue-ha-Mtete, a name given by the placed at slightly diffarent iaveb, so as to overlap ea«h 
ancients to those strolling beggars who obtained money other, it is said to be The term prg^foratien is 

by fortune-telling. The term was also applied to the used by soma botanists instead of mativation. 
priests of Cylwle and the coUeotora of taxes. AIbtusbt. {Seo Bbtuxbt.) 

iEs, err, a bronze coin of the Bonians, consisting of iBrnxB. (ASre Ktbbb.) 
the ws grawt and ws eigwiiitm. The two Brat AltnusA, s-£Au'-sa, in Bot, a genns of umbellUisr- 

were pud by weight, but the lust in number. .Xe ous plants. AS<liMaCyi»apiam,£borBparslGy,isaoom- 
jilavuutf among the liomans, was used to designate inon indigenous phmi, highly poisonous, which has 
bronze of an inferior description. been frequently mistaken iw parsley. 

JSscnyvoxBirx, ees'-ki-nom'-untt in Bot, a genns AiTIOloot, e‘ 4 i^‘-o^e (Gr. luria, a cause, and 
of leguminous plants. The spMios are numerous, and foyon, discourse), in Bhet., a flgure of speech, by which 
most of them natives of India, The stems of the the oauaaa of an event are devdoped in the narrative. 
JEechgnomeuepeUudoea furnish the shula, or Indian rice- jBtosatbs, s*fo>la»'-fs«, a genus of lossil Ashes allied 

paper, and, on account of their extreme lightness, ore to the Kays, the speoies of whiohare found at Sheppey, 
used for making floats and buoys. X. cannahiua yields iu the London clay. 

the fibre known as Duchai hemp. Avrs, 4 r:/a* ^ weight in eommon use on the Gold 

ASbcdltjb, eee'-ku-lue, in Bot., the Horse-chestnut, a Coast of Guinea, the half of which is called eyyriu. 

S UU8 of the Soapwort order, or Sapindo/eem. Xeeulue They equal the English ounce and half-oimcc. The 
ippoeaelanum, the oomxnon horse-cbcstnnt, is the negroes on the Gold Coast invariably give these names 
typical species. This is a remarkably handsome and to these weights. 

Tory osciul tree. Its timber is used for turnery and Affaib, iifjuir', any action or engagement not of 

fuel, and its seeds have long been employed in Switser* suflioieut magnitude to be termed a battle. 

land for feeding sheep. Its fiark, which contains a Affbotbp, or Apfbctbd Equaviomb. in Alg., are 

peculiar principle called Xeeulie, is febrifugal, and is those in which the unknown quantity isfouudiu two or 

occasionally used in medicine, while its young leaves more different powers; for example, -I' 9x0+ >‘1; 

lire Bomowbat aromatic, and have been substituted for in which are twee diflTerent powers of a. 

hops. In France, large quantities of starch are obtained Affbttvoso, qf^e^feo-o'-ro, asign in Bfusie, by which 

from the seeds, which, in England, are couaidered is intimated that the part to which it is applied must 

worthless. A peculiar oil, which is said to bo a won- bo ployed in a tender, moving manner, aud rather 

derful remedy for rheumatisra, is also extracted from slow than foMt. 

these seeds. The roots and leaves of the American A VFtc^K,a/''^eerl(Fr.ql^ele),aword generally used 

horso-chcslnut, or huck-eye, are considered poisonous, by the French to describe postmg-bills, or any udver- 
iEsiKETiCS, eee-thci'~ike (Gr. aiethetikoe, perceptible tisemeuts, large or small, cither posted upon walls or 
to the senses), the science of the Boaulitul in Art. distributed by baud, to uiake anytliing kiiuwu to the 
The ivurd was flrst enqihiyed about the middle of the public. 

IBlh centur? by Alexander Baumgarten, a follower of Affidatit, df-Jl-dal'^vU (Lat. c^do, I pledge falih) 
Christian Wolf, and professor of pbiloaophy in the to), in Law, is a statement, in writing, of (acts for the 
university of Frankfurt - on • the • Oder ; and, having intormation of a court in a cause or matter pending, or 
1>een found both comprehensive aud defluite, it was about to be commonced therein ; or to oomply with 
generally adopted by the French aud EngUsh art- particular statutes reUting to the revenue and other- 
writers. According to the theories of the soundest wise. Unless it be used in a eause or matter in court, 
]>8ychologist8, human nature may bo divided into the or bo ma<le before the Commissioners of inland lleve- 
capacities of knowing, acting, and feeling ; in other nue, or exempted by statute, it must besdr a stamp of 
words, into Intellcci, will, and sensibility. To these 2 ii. Od. Any j^son making a wilfully false ftatement 
capacities correspond rewectively the ideas of the in it, material to the qaeition or subject which it is 
True, the Good, aud the Bmitiful. That which logic is intended to support or disprove, is liable to be indicted 
to intellect, ethics to will, is eesthetica to sensilwty. foe perjury. Jui action for libel will not lie for any 
The laws of thinking are determined logic, the laws defamatory statement contained in it ; but the person 
of aoting by ethics, and the laws of feeling by lesthetics. mode subject to the defamation may apply to the court 
As the lutiinato aim of thought is truth, as the ultimate to refer it to its ofBoer to strike out the offensive 
aim of action is good, bo is beauty the ultimate aim of matter. By the 6 A 0 Will. IV. c. 62 , iu all extra- 
sensibility. Fhihisophers, from the times of AristoUe judicial matters, affidavits are superseded by declara- 
and Flato downward, have endeavoorjed to place the tions, made before some person duly qualifleu toadmi- 
laws of taste upon a definite basis, like those of ethics nister an oath, any wilfully false statement in which 
and logic. To fully explain and discuss the respective renders the party amenable to tha same punishment 
systems of esthetics would require a volume ; it will as for peijury. (iSks Oath.) 

be sufficient liere to indicate the two principal modes Affiaiaxioh, ((Lat. af, for ad, to, 

of treating icstbeticB as a science. Tl^e philosophers and fiUut, a son) .—An order of aflUiation, in modem 
who have employed the d priori method nave sought usage, is that which a magistrate iseues on the oath 
to analyze the esthetic notions proper to the mind, of a woman, to eon|ml the father of an iUegifcunate 
and to erect upon their basis an abstraot system, to child to provide for its maintenanoe. If the mother 
which the artist, whether be bo psmtsr, architect, be of sni^ieat ability to maintain the bastard while it 
musician, sculptor, or poet, shall ooBform his creations, is dependent upon her. and neglect that duty, ap 
According to the second, or d posteriori method, all thatithecomeschargaabletoapwsh, •heisliable,.h|r 
the great acknowledged works of art are sele^ad to 7 A 8 Yiet. c. 101 , s. fl, to be pnnisbed under the pea- 
exhioit whatever in them consiitutea a plaasing effect, visions of the Va«ant Aot. If she be not of enfifoienh*'’' 
from which are to be deduced practioal rules. ]^ytha- ability, the law will compiri the father to supply a fond 
goras, Flato, Qaumgarlen, Eant, SebeUtag, SehiUar, for its maintwnnoa. By 7 A 6 Viol. c. 10 l(aineodad 
and Hegel, have bean tha gnat iipecuhtMiB is the Igr 9 A 0 VWt, 0. 10), «qr iisgla woman wilhahUd, 
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Aflnltj 

or deUvwod of • bMtard ohUd, noy, either before the 
birth, or et eny time within twelre monthi ftrom the 
l^rtb, make epplicntion to a magiitnte, charging a 
person by name aa the father of her child ; and, where 
the aUegra father has within twdte months Mid money 
for its maintenaaoe, snch application may be made at 
any Bubaeanent period. The magistrate, on the eri* 
denre of the mother, corroborated in some material 
particular br other testimony to hii aatufaction, may 
make an order on theputatire father for payment of 
costs, and of a weekly sum not exceeding 6s. per week 
for first six weeks ^m the birth, and anerwarda 
not exceeding 2f . fid. per week, for the maintenance of 
the child ; 10s. for midwife, and 10s. for funeral ex> 
penaea, if the child ^e before making the order. The 
order will remain in force until the child attain the 
aM of thirteen, or die, or the mother be married. If 
the mother allow the payments to remain in arrear for 
more than thirteen weeks, she cannot recover them for 
a longer period. The party charged may appeal from 
the order to the court of Quarter fieesiona, upon 
entering into a recognisance to ia the appeal and pay 
snob costa aa may be adjudged, in defanll of payment 
of the monevs provided for by the order, the putative 
father may mve his goods distrained upon, or, if be 
have none, bo cnmmiitod 'to prison, and so from time 
to time. (See Bastasd.) 

AxriHmr, (liSt. €if, for ad, to, and Jtnit, a 

boundary or limit), in Law, is relationship by marriage, 
ns eoMiangutniijf is by blood. 'Within the prohibited 
degreds, no person may marry. {Saa Marriagk.) 

jLxxiHiTt; or Cbbmicxl AtTftACTinK, is the force 
which catties the particles of dissimilar kinds of 
mattir to combine together, so as to form new 
matter. Tbie definition indicates the difierences be. 
tween affiifity and cohe»iont which is another modifica- 
tion of molacnlar attraction. Cohesion merely binds 
iimilar psrtiolos into a mass; affinity brings about the 
Mmbination of heterogeneoue particlee, and causes 
them to lose their individual properties. The change 
of pharaotore which kiUows the action of affinity is 
very wenderfol S'— for example, the inflammable metal 
eddtaia unites with the suffocating gas chlorine, and the 
compound thus produced is cA/ome tifeodium, or com- 
mon salt, a substance which does not bear the slightest 
resemUanoe to either of its components. Chemical 
combinations do not take place indifferently, but in 
accordance with certain strict rules or laws. One sub* 
stance will unite with another in preference to a third, 
or in some cases in nrofcrence to any other. This 
p^orence is denoted 1>y the term eUetxve ^nify. By 
mmns of this discriminating action of amnity, some 
combinations may be decompoecd. If, for instance, 
there be a substance (X) composed of two elementary 
bodies (A and B) which have a slighter afUiiity for 
each other than one of them (A) has for a third ele- 
ment (0)f then, if we bring this third body into con- 
nootioB with theeSiiitader the revisits conditions, the 
one (A) which has the greatest affinity for it will leave 
the other (B), and unite with it to form another com- 
pound (Y). The decomposition of water by red-hot 
iron illuetratea such a ease; for if water, which ia 
composed of the elements oxygen and hydrogen, be 


case where one constituent is expelled by a new body, 
and thus liberated, the decomposition is said to be the 
result of tingle elective affinity ; but, when two eob* 
utanoee, each consisting of two constituents, act 
xeciprocaUy upon each outer so aa to produce two new 
compounds, the decomposition is referred to double 
elective affinity. I^is double reaction takes place 
when a chloride of phomhorus is thrown into water; 
the ehlorfaie leaves the phosphorus, and unites with the 
hydrogen of the water to form hydrochlorio acid, while 
the remoiiiing elements, phosphorus and oxygen, enter 
into combination and produce phosphoric aeia. An 
idea formerly prevailed, that the affinity between any 
Vm> inhstanoes never varied, and great labour was 
i^^wed on thej^eperation of tsbleB exhibiting the 
ineo^dO&ee of aflbitieB. Modem ohemiats, however, 
do not regard affinity as a fixed and regular force, and 
the tables alluded to are now ooneidered useless. The 
attraction of one body for another is greatly modified 
fiS 


AiBniuitlwe Sign 

by the oihmmstaiiotB under whieh the two bodiea are 
brought together. Alteration of temperatoaO is one 
of the oauaes wMoh faffinenee the force of chanioal 
attraction. When metallic meronry is heated noa^ 
to its boning point, and exposed in this condition tome . 
air for a lengthened period, it absorbs oxygen, and 
becomes oonverted jnto a dork rad orystBlUne powder. 
But this same oxide of meronry, when raised to a still 
higher temperature, parts with its oxygen, wMoh leaves 
the mercury in its onginel metallic smte. Insolubility 
and the power of vaporization are potent disturbing 
influences; th^ interfere in almost every reaction,; 
and frequently tom the scale when the opposingv 
affinities are nicely balanced. Thus, when a solution 
of lime in hydrochloric acid is mixed with a solution qf 
oarbonate of ammonia, a doable reaction ensues ; car^ 
bonato of lime and chloride of ammonium being ge- 
nerated. This resolt is brought about mainly by me 
insolubility of the carbonate of lime. Again, a mixture 
of dry carhonate of lime and chloride of ammoninm, 
when heated in a retort, gives a sublimate of carbonate 
of ammonia, while chloride of lime remains behind. 
In this instance, the great volatility of the new ammo- 
niac^ salt determines the nature of the decomposition. 
What is called the nascent tiafe is one very favourable 
to chemical combination. Thus, carbon and nitrogen 
refuse to combine with hydrogen under ordinary oir-^ 
enmstaneea; but, when tbeso gases are nascent -or 
newly evolved, when they are simaltaneously 
liberated firom si ' prerions combination, they unite ■ 
readily. Some riM u ilmblo decompositions arc referred 
to a peculiar mo liilcation of chemical force, to which 
the term ditpoting affinity has been applied. The prepa- 
ration of hydrogen from zinc affords a familiar example 
of such dccomporitioni. A piece of polished xiiic put into 
pure water remains perfectly bright for any length of 
time, and manifests no power of decomposing the liquid. 
On the addition, however, of a little sulphuric noid, the 
metal becomes oxidized, and hydrogen is freely disen- 
gaged. The acid dissolves the oxide as fast as it ia 
pr^uced, and thus keeps the surface of the metal 
exposed to the action of the water. Tins function of 
the acid is perfectly intelligible; but its disposing 
inflnence, under which the oxide is first formed, is not 
well understood. Affinity is generally much ganger 
between bodies which are very unlike each otlier, than 
between bodies which are closely allied. Thus, potas- 
sium and sodium tend strongly to uinto with ohlorine 
and iodine, but the bodies of each pair do not attract 
one another with aufllcient force to enter into combi- 
nation. The discoveries of Faraday and others have 
established the fact, that whenever two substances 
unite to form a compound, tliey are in opposite ejtt- 
trical conditions ; one being elcetro-negative, and the 
other electro-positive. This and other facto go to prove 
that chemical affinity is a particular modification of 
electrical attraction. (See ELSCTBonTsia.) The wcHrd 
** affinity'* appears to have been employed for the first 
time by Barhoausen, a German chemist, in his Ele- 
ments of Chemistry," published at Leyden in 1703. 
The elder Geoffirey issued the first table of affinities 
fiftiran years later; and mdra extensive tables were 
afterwaras compiled by Wenzel, Bergmann, Guyton- 
Morveau, and other cheroitto of the last centuiy. 

ATFiBVATioir, df;/Ir-tsai'-sAun (Lat. affirmaUo, firom 
firmo, I support), in Law, Bignifics the ratifying or 
confirming a former law or judgment. Thus we say, 
the House of Lords, on an appeal, affirmed a decree 
of the lord-chancellor, or of ttie Court of Session, and 
the lord-chancellor, or the lords instices, affirmed the 
decree or order of a vice-chancellor, Ac. It is also a 
solemn form of attesting the truth allowed to be used 
by the Friends or Quakers, instead of an oath, wMoh 
they hold absolutely unlawful to take. 

ArTTBVASioir, in Gram., a term applied to snch 

§ articles as aflhiu or assert, in opposinon to such as 
eny a statement. 

ArriBVATiVB QUAVrirr, in Alg., signifies e quantity 
to be added, in oontradistinotion to one that is to be 
I taken away. e • 

Abfxbmativb Siof, or Pobxtxtb Siob, in Alg., the 
sign of addition, marked +, meaning p/iis, or more. 
The early writers on algebra used the Latin word pint, 
or the Iwian ptw, to signify addition, and afterwarda 
the letter p, as an initial or abbreviation. 
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. Agariens 

" II I l b ■ ' w ' ' 

Aoauv, or QO|.i>*bbb&btbd Tbuitbbbsb, 

Sophia A bird ftboat tbo aim of « pbaumit 

or hm fowl, with long nook nod logr, but n uiorc tall. 
It is Ibuiid in aumorous Hooks in Souf^ Amerina | can 
run twilUji-anda when pursood, tnuto iwa to ita wings 
than to iU logs. In ita domesticated aUiCa ttia agami 
ia so fond* fait^fhl» and Jealous, that it will attiu^ the 
dogs and other auimals who venture nea« ita master to 
share his oaresses. 

AojkVA, or AqjiMinx, a<pa'-ma, a fam. of Sanrian 
reptiles. Charge. Short, broad, Hat heads, and thick 
depressed bodies, enveloped in a loose skin, whioh is 
capable of being distended with air at the will of the 
ammal. Different speoios of Agamidm are found in 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and Amerioa. Some species 
esn change the colours of their .skin, which causes the 
natives of South •America to cull them chsmeleona. 
They are of diminativo aise. and geuerally lurk among 
rocks, heaps of stones, ana mouldering ruins. Some 
of the more active kinds, however, chiub trees, play 
among the branches, and feed upon insects and other 
small animals. Ono tribe, found in India, is said 
to be herbivorous. The Frilled Agsma, a oativo of 
Australia, is a very catraordiqary looking auimal. 
Arouud its neck, and covering its shoulders, it carries 
a frill, which, on the approach of danger, is elevated. 

:n 176S, for the pnrpose of offering encourage- 
ihent to tmvellera and scientific men to ex- 
plore ike interior of Africa, to introduce the 
arts of civilization among the natives, and to 
study their ch^acter and habits. Thu first 
person thus commissioned was Mr. John 
Lcnlrard, who died at Cairo, while preparing 
for his journey, in 1788. His succeesor was 
Mr. Lucas, who, iu his turn, was succeeded 
by Major Houghton, who died, it was said, a 
iiolciit death, in September, 1781. The cele- 
brated Mungo Pork was the next person en- 
gaged by the ossooiatiun. Two Qermans, 
iiainod respectively Hortieman and Roontzon, 
wore subsequently sent out; and the last 
inis'^ionary was John Louis Burokhardt, who 
(lied at Cairo in 1817. Xu 1631 the association 
was incorporated with the Royal Gcogrophiual 
iioeiety., 

AkuicIw CouPiiTT, in Com., a society 
of morclwntH established in the reign of tub fbillbd Aaaua. 

Charles II., for trading to Africa, and ineor- 

porafed by the act 23 Geo. II. c. 31, 1761. When AoAr.lt. (^STre vol. I. oftliis wprk.) 

the expenses of the company had to bo defrayed out AOArANTiius, ifp’a-piin'-thut (Gr. apape,\oxOt anthon, 

of the public purse, its charter was recalled by par- flower), in But., plants belonging to a genus of the 
liainent (1 & 2 Geo. IV. e. 28, 1821), and the posses* natural ord. LUiacetf. The typical snecies is AifCkf 
siuris of the company were annexed to Hierra Leone. panthu$ innMlaitut, llio African blue lily, a uati\dof 
AKSiCANllBMP,fibresremaikablefor their strength, the Cano of Good Hope, whence it was brought to 
produced by several species of Satueviera, a genus of llolland, and, in 1602, it was cultivated at Hampton 
plants imdnded in the Lily order, or JUliacete, These Court. It is now a favourite gordcn-plant. It grows 
fibres are also known as bowstring hemp. nearlvn yard high, and, in July, l»ears a haniUKime 

ArnrcAB Txak, the timber of the Oldfitfldia q/ricana, bunch of blue flowers, which have no eceht. 
n tree belonging to the natnral order Euphorbiaofa!. AoArBiKOBB, dg-a-p sm'-o-ws (Gr. Map«t love, and 
It is exceedingly strong and durable. m<me, abode), the abode of love or charity, the name 

AvT. Abaft.) of an institutidh at Cbnrlineb, near Taunton, founded 

AFTSB-DAifp, ilf-t€r»difmp, the familiar term for the ia 1810, by Henry James Fiince, formerly a elergy- 
siiffucating gas, consisting chiefly of carbonic acid, man of toe church of^England. Mr. Prince suc- 
wbich remains in a coal-mine after an explosion of ceeded in inducing several ladies of fortune to adopt 
“ ilrc-danip.** {See Fihs-Daup.) his views, three of whom were afterwards married to 

Aftbmuath, qf-ier-mitih, in Agr., the grass whioh three of Ids disciples. In 1860 there wore between 60 
grows after tlie bay has been mowed and made. It is and 00 persons, male and female, living in community 
also called rowen, rowetC, latter-math, and, when left at this establishment. One of their Jcsdiitg tenets 
long upou tlie land, fogg. When made into hay, it is is oommooity of, goods, and they evidently ha^a 
mreriortotho first crop, and is oonsidered tcM injn- goedly share of the good things of this life. The 
nous to sheep or cows than to horses. public have obtained occasional glinmacs into ins iu- 

Aga, or Agha, a'-yo, o title borne among tbe Turks tcmal management of this *' abode of love,'* in coDSo- 
by military commanders ; also by the superior officers quenoe of leral pr^iceedioga that have on several occa- 
oi the seraglio. sions been adopted against it. 

Acaliiatolitb, a-yrH'-mo-te-Bfe (Gr. agalma, statue, Aoapbtjb, d-ya-pe'-fee (Gr. (meps,love),ii^cc. Hist., 

lithof, stone), in hlin., a white, transluoid, waxy- was a name given to certain virnns and wiflows in the 
looking mineral, commonly known aa ylyirre-sleBe, ancient church, who aMociated themselves with, and 
brought from China, carved into little grotesque attended on, ecclesiastics out of motives of piety olid 
figures. It is usually delicately tinted with pink, beuevolenoe. The toandal which this gave nse to 
grey, yellow, or green, and can be easily cut and against the Church led to its suppression, 
modelled with a shaqp mstrument. It reeembles soap- Aoab-Aoab, dfl'-or-dy'-or, a name sonietimos given to 

stone, but' it uuff be dislingnisbcd from that mineral tbe alga commonly known as Ceylon moss, used for 
by the want ofimeiiMm, ns it consists solely of silica making jellies, (ore Gbaoilabia.) / 

and alumina, with a Ultio carbonate of lime and Aoabioos, a-^r'-i-XniF (Or. aqarikwt a fungus), fn 

Bot., the musliraom, a genus of fungi, characterized by 
33 I 



Affix 

Affix, Uf-fix (^t. for ud. to.^d jEra, I flx)^n 
Gmui., a term applied to asyliable added to the end of a 
word, by which its form and signiflcaiion are altered ; 
at, wealth, teeaiih^y; odd, oddity. 

Afflatus, (Lat., iu a flguratith sense, 

inspiration, enffiusiasm), a term whiom among the 
ancients, denoted the 
supposed inspiration of 
particular persons, inch 
as poets. 

Arruunxil, qf •Jron^^U 
(Lat. uf, for ad, to, and 
frono, face). Ill Her., a 
term applied to animMa 
facing each other on an 
esou^eoii. 

Avorb, a-for> (Ang.- 
Sax.) in Mar., denotes 
that part of the vessel 
which lies forward, or 
AFFBOBii. adjacent to the stem. 

A FoKTiORi^^or-L-o'-rF, 
iu Log., is a term employed in a chain of reasoning, to 
denote that what follows is a more powerful argument 
thuu that which has already been adduced. 

Afbxoait Associatxov, a society formed in London, 
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AgaAe 

the or o«p, being diftisot from tb* otalk. nnd 

boring, on tbo undor tide, mnneroos flakM or gUle ro- 
dioUng from the oeatn. The geaiu oomMebeikb on 
immeiuie number of epaoieei manr of irbioft vte edible. 
Tbeee fbegi grow in wet end shed j pleoee inMdbi end 
woods, end on hotbeds prepered m tbeir eidtiretioii. 
The species of J^oHcifi commonly eeteninthfaioonntiT 
wro Afforiew eamputri$, tbe common mnsfaroom, end 
Acreru onltiretea rarietibs of the seme ; A, oromieis, 
A, QtovpU. end A, ortadn. The Jut is tbe Ohempipion, 
which IS mgblj esteemed for its uroary queutias. 
Meny genere of fbngi allied to tbe One under consider* 
etioD SBfllttde edible speoiu, which ere estenairoly used 
dat Ibod in this end other perta of the world. Dr. 
JMham ennmeratea no leas than thirty ftingi, netivea 
of Mtein, which are eaten by himaolf end hia frtenda; 
end oompfeina of the prsjndice ezia|ing egi^at serenl 
■peciu whioh might form dainty end nntntiona articlea 
mlbod. However ibia may be, fiitel oasu of poisoning 
by ftmgi ere not uncommon, end greet cere sbonld be 
taken to esoortain whether e ftingns is or is not poison- 
ous, before introducing it into the market as e whole- 
some regeteble. There ue no certain chareotert by 
wbidi the edible end poisonous species mar always be 
disfetng^hed; bnt there are some general ebaraeters 
which nelp us to separate the two groups. Piofessor 
Bentley iiu tabulated these general oharaetera 
follows s— 

JWtfife JtffwkroAiM. 

1. Grow solitary, in dry airy places. 

2. Oenendly white or brownidi. 

3. Have eoempaot brittle flesh. 

4 J>o net ebenge oolonr, when out, by the action of 

the ale. 

B, Jnioe w h tsr y . 
d. Odour agreeable. 

7. Taste not bitter, acrid, salt, or astringent. 
JPoiiomm MMroom. 

1. Orow in clusters, in woods and dork damp places. 

2. Usually with bri^t colonrs. 

3. Flesh tough, soft, end watery. 

4 Acquire a brown, green', or blue tm1« when cut and 
exposed to the air. 

5. Juice often milky. 

(I. Odour oommonly poworful and clisogrccable. 

7. Have an acrid, ostriDgent, acid, -salt, or bitter 
tute. 

Professor Bcntlry engccsta that we should avoid all 
fbngi which insects will not touch, and those which 
have scales or spots on tlieir surface ; and, further, 
that whatever may be the apparent mialities of the 
^ngi, wo should uso with caution all whioh have 
arrived at their full development, or when they exhibit 
any signs of ehango. By soaking doubtful fbugi, cut 
into slices, for about an hourin vmegar, and afterwards 
washing in boiling water, we get rid of any 
poisouonspmciples they may possess, aud tbe process 
will not spoil them for the t^la. The edible fungi 
not included in this genus, suoh as the morel and tbe 
trnfUe, and also the most palsonous ftinei. arc described 
under the names of the genera to whiou they belong, 
(Sw Avavita, Bolktiis, Ctttaiiia, Moacnxi.LA, 
MTLitTA, Tuokb.) The subterranean myceliiuu or 
spawn of some agar toe develops in a radiating manner, 
and the remains of thia spawn, by acting as a manure, 

{ rive rise to the cirelos of luxuriant grass which country 
blks designate '*faiiy rings." Certain members of 
this great family give out n sort of phosphorescent 
light. The so-cnllM agariet used for niMing Qir- 
man tinder, and other kinds of amadou whioh are 
employed in surgeiy, ore now regarded ea spooies of a 
distinct gcuue. (5«e Poltpobiw.)— B entley's 
Manual ofliotmiy. 

AoAijt, dg^~at (Gr. ockef##), in Hin., a somi-peflaeid, 
vaiiegatedf and uncrystalliied variety of quarts, named 
after Aohate8,*a river in Sicily, whence the Greeks ere 
said to have first procured it. Ohemieally, H con- 
sists almost entirely of silica, coloured by metalUo 
oxides. The colours of agate are generally arranged 
in parallel or conceutrio bantlA, but sometimes fonn 
spots, clouds, and moss-liko stains. These colours can 
be ariitieialiy heightened by boiling the atone in oil, 
and afterwards in sulphuric acid, and by otbw in- 
genioos but fraudulent gwesiea which have beenj 


Age 

devised by the lapidary. Agates oconr in nature ns 
rounded pebbles, and are bronght into this country 
from<^rBtein, In teony, from Aralaa; aud India; 
someTarieties, however, dre'fonud in Bevthslure and 
other parts of Seofrdnd. The fiooteb pebble, or ibrti- 
fleation agste^ so ealled from its sigme pattern, is 
one of these varieties. Agates take a high polish, and 
their beautiful eoloors adapt them for many ornament nl 
purposes. Thty are cot into brooches, seus, bracelets, 
and similar ofuects, and are largely employed for 
mosaic work, in the useful arts, agates are employed 
as burnishers, and, when sufficiently largo, they are 
made into mortars forohemical purposes. Tbe moss 
agate, or Mooha- stone, is cunouslr marked with 
figures resembling growing tufts of moss. Thcao 
markings were, until quite recently, supposed to bo 
produced by vegetable struotures imbedded in the 
•tone; bnt rrofessor Uopnert has proved that they 
are merely deposits of oxide of iron# 

Aoathodxmow, dg-a-fAo-de'-fncD {Qr,agaihos, good, 
and Haimon, a spirit). (See Dxuov.) 

Auatkophtlivk, df-a-tho-JU-luMt in Bot., o gen ns 
of plants in the natural order Laura'fffa. The speck a 
A. oronMirieiiia yields the Eavensara nut, or clove nut- 
meg of Madagoscor ; uaed as a spice. 

iuiATB, a-ifai'-te (Or. agauae, admirable), in Bot., 
a genus cn monoootyledonons plants of the Amaryllis 
order, or AmarglUda^ee. The typical species is Agave 
atneriedmtt tb<' American aloe or magney. This plant 
is cultivated the Mexicans, who obtain fi^om it a 
favourite di' a», oi^d pulque, oetH, or agave wine. 
The plant is nf slow growth ; but when fully devrioped, 
its leaves, which spring directly from the ground, 
attaiD a height of from five to eight feet. From the 
midst of the great cluster of leaves a flower-stem 
arises, and from this numerous flower-bearing branches 
spring, BO that the whole plant has somewhat the 
appearance of a candelabrum. It was formerly erro- 
neously supposed that the agave lived a hundred years 
before flow'cring ; hence it was frequently called the 
hundred years plant. It really flowerr only once in 
about tM) years, and the planter has to wait patiently 
for the flowering season to obtain a supply or pulque, 
os this liqnoT is formed from the juice contained in tho 
young flower-stalk. As soon as this organ makes its 
appearance, the planter makes a deep cut in it, and 
scoops out the wliole heart or middle part, leaving 
nothing but tlie outside riud. A natural basin, about 
two feet in depth, is thus formed, and into this basin, 
the sap which was intended (o feed the slioot flows so 
rapidly, that it is necessary to remove it twice, and 
Bometiroes tliree times a dar. To make this more 
easy, the loaves on one side ol' the basin arc out away. 
This sap, before it is fermeuted, has a very sweet 
taste, and is called aguauiiel, or hooey-water. It fer- 
ments spontaneonsW, and forms the-jpulquo, which is 
a refreshing, slightly-intoxicating drink, which has a 
pleasaot acid taste, but a dis^reeable odour. 
From pulquo an ardent^ spirit is distilled, which is 
known by tho name of weaieal, or, less commonly, 
aguardiente de maguey. From the leBve.H of this and 
other species of the agave genus, tho useful fibre caUed 
oloe-flhre, pita, or heiup^ is obtained. 

An*, op (Fr. dgt), in Fhysiol. During the progress 
of life from inrancy to manhood, and from manhood 
to old nge, the body undergoes certain marked changes, 
which uistingnish tlie difi'erent periods or stages of life. 
These are usually denominated ages, aud are properly 
seven in unmber, ihonghaome make them fewer, lliey 
are— 1. infimey; 2. childhood; 3. boyhood or girlhood'; 
4. adolescence ; 6. manhood or womanhood ; 0. age ; 
7. old age. The first age commences at birth, and 
extends to tho end of this second year, by whioh time 
the first dentition is generally completed ; the second 
extends to tho end oi tho seventh or eighth year, when 
the second dentition is oommonly over ; the tliird 
extends to the sm of puberty, which varies in difi'erent 
oqpntries, bnt with us is from twelve to fourteen in 
the female, end from fourteen to sixteen in tbe male ; 
the fourth extends to about tho twentieth year in the 
female, and the twenty-fourth in tho mate'; tho fifth 
period extends in the female to about tho forty-fifth 
or fiftieth year, when tbe power of procreation usually 
ceases, and in the mole to about the forty-ninth or 
fiftieth year; tho sixth period extends to the sixty- 
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t hird ys ar, irbMi the ■pv^nth and Jut puiodiof i 

when parsonaue anaUa^ 
to do tfhat for want of yean tlMTare ]^rohib^dotog, 
or to beeoiAa ruponafide for toeia aett. Taa ORe it 
togal oapaaity it tw«algr-ona; Imt it anIrM for auu 
porposea mnoh auUer. In vlminal eaau a parson of 
the age of foorteen yean may be oapUaUy punished 
for any capital offhaee, but not under we age of aevep. 
At twuTO a male may take the oath of allegiaace ; at 
fourteen he is at years of discretion, ud may enter 
into a binding marridjge, or consent or disagree to one 
contracted bMore, or choou a guardian. A female at 
twelte is at maturity for those purposes. An infant 
above fourteen is liaole to suffer for a breech of the 
peaoe, riot, battery, or the like, and fof perjury or 
cheating. A tenant of gavelkind lands, in parts of 
Kent, is of sufficient age to ehene his estate by feoff* 
meiit et the age of The law presumes a child 

at fourteen to be' a competent witness ; but if under 
that age, if it be aware of the nature of an oath, its 
eridenoa will be received. Ko one under tWeniy*one 
oan eerve u a momher of pai^ament, be wdaiued a 
priest, or be admitted to praetiu u an attorney, soU- 
oUur, proctor, or note^ pubHe. A bishop cannot be 
consecrated before thirty. A contract of an infotit 
may be ratified on attaining the age of twenty*otie. 
FuU age in male or feinsle ie twento-one years, which 
age is completed on the day nreoedmg the anniversary 
of a person’s birth, who, till tnat time, is an infant, and 
so styled in law.*>*Hef. 1 Cb. ZdH, 78 { 1 Com. 488. 
(ffeeliryAirTS.) 

Aon or Akikals.*-!! bu been stated that the dura* 
tion of an animal’s life is generally seven or eight iimu 
longer than the period it takes to arrive at its iiiU 
growth, a rule that applies moderately well to domestic 
animals, such u dogs, horacs, ehcep, oxen, and even 
elephants and camels, but is not applicable to man. or 
to the minority of quadrupeds, fishes, birds, or reptiles. 
The age of the horse may be calculated by an exa* 
mination of the incisive teeth or nippers ; but at ten 
years old these marks are lost, and no accurate cslcula* 
tion can be arrived at. Deer shed their horns eveiy 
year, and, in the males of some spec^ each year odds 
a branch to the horns, until a certain eise is attained. 
In sheep, oxen, antelopes, and goats, a ring is annually 
added to the base of the horn np to a cortsiu age. 
There are no certain indications by which the duration 
of life of birds, fishes, and reptiles oan bo ascertained. 
The Indians assert that the elephant lives 300 years. 
Dogs live from 12 to 14 yean, sheep 8 or 0, oxen about 
20, norsea, if well treated, tVom 25 to SO, camels from 
40 to 60. Eagles have lived more than a century, and 
many instiinoes are recorded of ravens having exceeded 
that period. Swans, also, have been known to live 100 
years, parrots OO and 80 ; pheasants and domestic 
pouhn seldom reach more than 12 or 15 yean. , Among 
fish, the carp hss been known to live 2<K) yean. Uiver j 
trout have been confined in a well for 30 and 60 years. I 
A pike has been known to exist in a TOnd 90 years. A 
story is rriated of one oought in a lake near Uwlorun, 
in Suabia, which bad attained the age of 287 ycHn. 
Of reptiles, the tortoise ie said to be the longest lived ; 
but this msy bo -doubtful, as nothing is known of the 
duration of life of the various tribes of serpents. Of 
the ages of insects but little is known. The life of the 
caterpillar or grub, in its fint period, extends to several 
months ; but after the attainment of their perfect form, 
they Live but a few days or weeks. As a general law of 
nature, early maturity indicates shortness of life. 

Agb of tub Moox, a term signifying the number 
of days elapsed smee the last new moon. 

Aob OB Tbbbb.— A s in the case of animals, treef ore 
snlrieot to the laws of growth, reproduction, and decay ; 
and 08 ■wmie forms of animal life begin and terminate 
their career in a day, while otiiers aareoodtinued daring 
a century, like the elephant^ or even three or four 
centuries, like the whale ; so some kinds of vegetable 
life run through their career in a year, whilst others 
live daring centuries, and even tens of eentuties, before 
they die. The age of trees hue been oomputM in a 
twofold manner, — first by comparing them with other 
old trees whose rate of growth had been Moprtmoed, 
and secondlT by removing a portion of the trunk from 
tito oironmference to the centre, and counting the 
35 


Aff^t 

number of ooneeatrie rings* eacJi cd which, in exoge. 
nous lrssa,aiaKl» a yearns growth. JThe oriental plane, 
the baobab, and the ebestnut, are caloulated to live 
duriBg sevarel thousand years. Yews, iu some casss, 
are cMcelated to be flourishing at the age of IW»n 
1,500 tofidKK) yean. Oaks are reputed toatbip, under 
favourable conditions, tbe age of 1,200 years. On 
Mount Etna there are thrce^fainous sweet-chestnut 
trees, which measure respectively IHO test, 70 feet, and 
64feet inoiroumfermioe, and arc said lobe as old as5,000 
years. In the Galley of Buyukdere, near Constanti* 
aople, there is an oriental ffianc-tree measuring 160 feet 
in oirpumfcrence, whioh u held to bo at least 5,000 
years old. Upon the Mount of OUvei^ at Jeruii^m, 
there are eighidive-trccs, which were lioarisbingwhea 
the Turks took Jerusalem, 800 years since. AtYOttn* 
tains Abbey, iu Yorkshire, there grows a vow-tree which 
is reported to have attained a green old ago when Ibo 
abbey was built, vis., in the year 1133. iKeor SUinca 
there is a yew-tree older than the meeting of the 
English barons at Eunuymede, iu 1216, the date of 
the signature of Magna Charta. Wallace’s oak, at 
EUersC^, near Paisley, in Scotland, is held to be up- 
wards oi’ 700 years old, ond it is still flourishing. The 
following is a list of the ages to which certain tBOes 
may attain : — 

Bohn, 200—300 years. 

Elm, 366. 

Cypress, 383. 

Ivy, 418. 

Maple, 616. 

Larch, 283—576. 

Chestnut, 300-626. 

Oranges, Lemons, Ac., 400, 600, 610* 

Plnnc, 720. 

Cedar, 200—800. 

Walnut, 900. 

Lime, 884, 6»0, 800, 835, 1,076. 

Bpruoe, l,2f)0. 

Oak, flOO, 800, 860, 1,000, 1,600. 

Olive, 700, 1,000, 3,000. 

Yew, 1,214, 1,460, 2,688, 2,880. 

Baobih, 6,000. 

Dragon-ti^, 6,000. 

AoBuoaLABB, a-jrm-O’ff/Hfio'f a term applied to 
those children of the Chnstinns who were taken by iho 
Turks at the end of every three years by nay of tri- 
bute. These children were instructed in the Mahome- 
tan religion, and trained to bo janizaries. 

Agkbda, ai-jeW’da (Lat., things to bo dflne), a 
term applied in tho Eomau Catholic church to certain 
offices or services, as, for example , — Ationda ma/uftna 

V 0 »perfina, mornmg and ovetung prayers ; Ar/eudu 
diet, the office of the, day : Affendik mortuortim, the 
service for tho dead, &ot Affmda was likewise opplied 
to the volume containing the ritual or church sert ice 
of the Bomish church. 

Aobjtda, in Com., a term Bignifying a pocket- or 
memorandum-book, in which a tuercflant sots down 
what is to be done during the day. The name has 
likewise 1>eon giVen to a pocket alinaoac. 

Agxvuxkb, i^-ilen-hino (Aiig. -Sax.), in tho old 
writers, signified a guest who had lodged at the samo 
inn for tbreo consecutive nights, after whicli time he 
was considered one of the familv, and the host became 
answerable for him if he committed any oflcucos 
against the king’s peace. 

Aobbt, ai'-jov£ (Lat. oyons, doing, ni/ting), in 
Law, os in other matters, is one wbu conducts the 
affairs, or to intrusted with the contmission of another, 
llo may be constituted eitlicr by express aiipoiniment 
or by implication of law, aribing irom the circum- 
stances iu which tbe parties arc placed. In the fol- 
lowing oases his appoiutment must fie in writing ; — 
To grant a lease of land ior above three ycarsj to 
create or assign any uncertain interest iu land, or (ex- 
cept m copyholds) to surrender the same. An agent 
for a corporation agi^gate most, in general, be oon* 
•titttted, not only writing, but by deed ; and in 
every cate wlwre a deed is to be executed by one man 
as agent or nttoroeyfor another. |jhe agent or attorney 
must himself be attoborisod by deed for that purpose. 
An agency ioAetorminOd by the death uf the priocipal, 
or it may be revoked in nis lifotimdPmLcqpt iu esisi. 
where an Mthovity ia given in pursuance of » contMiot 
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Agent Aipreoment 

Avitb another partr. An agent mar be gtiural ot KomanCatholicebureb, is thename of aprayer in^e 
special. The acts of a general Ment bind bla pi^oapal, Man, introduced by Sergiua I. in 668, and begiiuung 
iilthongh the agent may violate bis private inatraoitons. with the words Jgnui It is also the name of a 
The power of a special atfent is limited by the authority hymn eommenoing with these words* sung at the ele- 
1)0 lias actually received An agent, without special vation of the Sosc. Agnus Dei is likewise the name 
Authority, cannot appoint another person to act in his given to a round piece of wax, stamped with the figure 
Htead. of a lamb, supporting the banner of the cross. These 

Aobwt, in Dip., a general term applied to several are consecrated by me pope, and distributed among 
ranks, ns envoys extraordinary, and ministers plenipo> the people, and are auppoaed to possess great virtues, 
fentiary, ambassadors, ministers resident, charg<l* » AgovaIiIA, festivals celebrated by 

tV^air€ 9 , secretaries of legation, Ac. In ordinary the Itomans in honour of Janus. {See vol. 1. of this 
language, the principal representative of one power at work.) 

the court of anotlier is termed the agent of that power AoovtKiBCS, (Or. a^nhiea, a com- 
at that particular court. batant, and ardios, the chief), the auperinteudent or 

Aobb, ai’-ger ( Lat., a field), a term in use among the president of the sacred games, who exweised authonty 
nnoient Romans to signify a portion of land allotted orer the athletae, inspected their discipline, and awarded 
to each citisoD. The writers of the Middle Ages em- the priaee to the victors. In the Oly^ic, Pythian, and 
ployed the word nger to denote an acre of laud. other great public games, these presiaents reprmeuted 

Aobs of Tits WOBLO. — Dv the Greek and Roman different states, or were chosen by and from the peo- 
poets the history of the world was divided into four pie in whoso country the games were oelebrated* 

{ periods or ages, which they termed the Qolden, Silver, Aoouti, d*yoo'>/«, in Zooi., the GMoromys of F. Cuvier, 

Iraxen, anri Iron ages. In the first, or golden ago, the Danproeta of Illiger, a genus of animola belonging 
Saturn reigned in heaven, the earth yielded her fruits to the class JfamsiolM, ora. Modeniia, and fam. JEZVsfri- 
spontaneously, and men lived in a state of perfect in- eidai. Ckarae. Toes armed with long and very strong 
nooenee and nappincss. When Saturn was expelled claws, and completely separate from each other; hind 
from heaven, tho silver ago commenced ; men then legs very much longer than the fore ; bead large, fore- 
hegan to deviate firom the paths of virtue, and, iu con* head and face convex ; eyes full and black ; care short, 
sequence, their Lives were loss happy. The hraxon age round, and almost entirely denuded of hair ; hair for 
was marked by a still further deviation from virtue, (ho most part eoafse and bristly, but in some species 
and was succeeded by the iron age, which now exists, ucarly as fb as the fur of tho rahbtt ; twenty teeth, 
when the stubborn earth demands cultivation, and sin At the firvl ^ttlipg of the Wesl-India islands they 
and misery prevail. The history of the world is some* were very ni iiierons, and wore an article of constant 
times diviiied into three great epochs, or ages ;->l. Tho consumption by the Indians ; hut the planters, finding 
age of the law of nature, from Adam to Mosoa; 2. the them too destruotive to (he sugar-canes, of the roots 
Age of the Jewish law, from Moses to Christ; and of which they are extremely fond .have destro)red them 
J. the age of grace, from Christ to the present time, in great numbers. Whilst eating, these animals sit 
AdOLUTlHAiiTiA, (Lat. aqglntinot upon their hind quarters, and hold their food between 

I glue or cement to), iu Med., a term applied to such their fore-paws. They are exceedingly voracious, and, 
applioutlona as tend to unite parts wmoh have tod alien they have satisfied their appetite, will hide the 
little adhesion, remainder of their food for another meal. They live 

AaoRBaATiFoutTS,dy'^rtf*/7ai7,inBot.,frui(sformed under decayed trees and fallen timber, are very pro- 
by the combination ofseverarilowers, as the pineapple lifie, and produce young more than ouco a year. Their 
and the mulberry, llie term unlhoaarpom is more (Icsu is good eating, and they bold in 8. America 
generally used. Some bolauisfs npply the term aggre* the same plac'O as tho baruor rabbit in Europe. There 
gate to a compound fruit, consiatiiig of numerous aroscveuperrectlya8certamcdBpecicB;vi2.,thccom- 
ni'lucnm, borne by a ainglo flower; as tho fruit of the moii agouti (Dasypreefa known also by the 

ranaucnlUB or the rnapborry. name of the long-nosed, or yollow-rumped cavy ; the 

Aaio, in Com., li term used to express the black or crested agouti (Z>asy|7ro|ctocfnsfu/tt),soiueliiues 

dillcrcnce between the value of motiillie and paper termed the black-crestra agouti; the acnuohy, or olive 
raunev#! a country, or botwoen the mctullic moneys agouti {Daegproeta Acucki ) ; the whitc-toollicd agouti 
of different couiiCrioa. (I?u$yproeta croconafa); the Dasgjfracia prymiiolopht 

Agibtmkvt, (old Tr., licer.so for cattle), tho sooty agouti {Daeyprvcta /ulUfinota ) ; Asara 

a legal term implying the pasturing of a person^ agouti. IZab. The hotter parts of 8. America, tl 
eattlo ill the royal forests. It is also applied to the west-lndia islands, and Guiana, 
tax paid for such pasturing, Agbabian Law, ai-Trat'-ri-an (Lnt. agrariaUx), a 

Aglaxa, Hg-laV^a, iu Ast., one of the mvuip of small Roman law for tho distribution of lands among the 
planets revolving botwocu Jupiter and Mars. {See common people. The oLgect was only the distribiitiou 
AfiTBBOins.) of lands wluon were the property of the state ; first, to 

Aglaia, dy-fa»'-a, iu Bot., a genus of dicotyledonous bave'a cheek upon the conquered people ; secondly, 
plants, order JIfr/mcew, The flowers of Ac/aiaodora/u to have a protection against tho incursions of an 
are used for perfuming certain Tarictics of tea. enemy ; thirdly, to augment their popnlation ; fonrtlily, 

Aokati, fiy-utfi'-Zi (Lat. naeeor, nnfuB rorigin.i]ly to free the oily of Borne from an excess of mhabitunts; 
gNctus], born to), tho relations by the fhUier, who. fifthly, to quiet seditions ; and, sixthly, to reward Uieir 
by the Roman law, were preferred to the eagnaii, or veteran soldiers. It contained various provisions : 
relations liy tho mother, till the edict of the emperor it ilescribed the land which was to be divided, and tho 
Justinian («ov.ll8) abolished all distinctions between clasaes of people among whom, and their numbers; 
them. The eguati, or relatives ex parte paiemA, are and by whom, and in what manner, and by what 
preferred in descents to the eoguatif or relatives ex tiounds, the territory was to be parcelled out. 
parte matemd, which agrees with the laws of the Agbabiait SiAiloirB (Lat. agrariaet from ager, a 
Hebrews and Athenians: though among the Greeks, field), among the Romans, were advanoed guards placed 
in the time of Hesiod, when a man died without wile in the fields. 

nr children, all his kindred, without any distinction, Aorbbhbxt, u-gree'-meut (Fr, agr6er). in Law, is 
divided his estate amongst them. The JEn^iah law » where a promise is made on one siife, and osscuted to 
conformable to the customary law of ahoient Nor- on the other; or where two or more persons enter into 
roandy.— Ref. 1 Bl. Cm, b« 2, pt. 1, eb. xi.,.and the eogiigement with each other, by a promise on either 
anthorities (hero cited. side. If such oontnot is by deed, it is called either a 

AGHOionr, ^-no'-mrs (Lat. cm, for od, to, and woweii, contract bj deed or a contract bv epecialfg ; if not by 
name), in Bom. Aniiq., was a bind of honorvuy name deed, a parole or simple contract. * The latter rony bo 
given to a person on aoconnt of some distingiiisIilBg either wri£f«M or eerhol. . In order to prevent perjurv, 
riroomstaiioe in his life. It was (he fourth in order ol the SUtote of Frauds and Pcijurios, 20 Charles II . c. a, 
(he Homan names the others being the jirwaotavn, s. 4> enacts that no verbal promise shall be oufficient 
corresponding to onr Chmtian noma; the womsn, or to gnmod aa action upon, unless ie be in writing, and 
name of the : and the M^Nemra, or name of the signed by the party to be charged therewith, or some 
family ; aa m Vnblins Cornelius Bcipio Afrloonus. person thereunto by him lawfolfy appointed. 1. Where 

AOKVsDgi, Jp'-AiM ds'-i D^bof God), in the an executor or adnuiatrator promises to answer dam- 
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Agricultural Ohemistry Agrioultare 

apes out of bis own estate. 2. Where a man under* lend was established iu 18tl. Abroad* rarious insti- 
takes to answer for the debt, default, or miscarriage tutioas hare been desiffned for the iinproreinont of 
of another. 3. Where any agreement ia made upon agricultuze t and at Ifonenheim, six mm from Slutt* 
consideration of marriage. 4. 'Where any contract is ffard, an oid palace has been eoneerted iiito an a^ieul- 
mode of lands, tenements, orliercditaments. 6. Where tural college. In BaTaria, a model farm ia attached 
there is an agreement that is not to be performed to the royal palace of Sclileishotbeim ; and in twenty 
within a year from the makinjg thereof. In all these European kingdoms there are not less than 362 agn* 
cases a mere verbal promise is void. An agreement cultnral schools. 

js void if there bo no consideration for it, or it be AORicuLTCttU, ifff-re-JruV’Ittra (Lat. ajjer, a field, 
against public policy or morality; and is voidable iA and cu/tsra, a tending, taking care of), is the science 
obtained by fraud, force, or misrepresentation. The which explains the niwde of cultivating the ground, that 

C erfonnanoe of an agreement may be enforced, or the it may produce, in plenty and perfeotion, those rogc* 
reschofitrestrained, by a court of equity, or damages table products which are necessary to the subsistence 
for the breach may bo recovered in an action at law. of man, and suoh animals os pre reared by him for 
It is a common mistake to suppose that an agreement food or labour. Tlio vast improvements which the dis- 
for letting or granting a leuio of property requires ooveries in chemistry and phyfiology have recently 
only a common agreement stamp. If the icmi docs introduced into it, have lifted it irom the position 
not exceed seven years, the sa'me duty is payable as of a merely manual art, and conferred upon it the 
for a lease for a like term and oonsideration (if any), dignity of a science. It is no longer a pursuit in which 
Agreements -other than the above (not under Seu'l), only the hnmble engage for business or profit. The 
and containing not more than 2,100 ivords, wliere the peer and the peasant now alike orciipy themselves 
matter is of tho value of £5 and upward, and not with the practice of agrionltnre, and even the Prince 
accompanied with a deposit of deeds (in which case it Consort of Great Britain has his Highland fhrm, and 
would require the same stamp as on a mortgage), are deeply interests himself in the produce of the soil, 
only liable to a duty of sixpence, which may bo cither These circumstances are sufficient to indicate the tm- 
impressed or adhesive. If the latter, the stamp must pnrtanee into which the science has risen ; whilst 
be cancelled, under a penalty of £20 for default, by the MarMhail observes, tiuit ** it is a subject which, viewed 
person signing tho agreement, writing upon the stamp, in all its branches, and to their fullest extent, is not 
at tlie time of execution, his name and tno date ; such only the most important and the most difllcnlt iu 
cancelling to he a necessary part of the /»vidcnoe of rural economics, but in tlio circle of human arts and 
the ogreem^'ot' An agreement under seal requires sciences.” In this article, we will give a brief historical 
tho same stamp as a deed. If tbero are letters to notice of the progress of ogricnlture from the eorliosl 
prove an agreement, it will be siilllcient, if one of limcs,cursori1y review its present state amongst various 
tliem be stamped with a shilling duty. An agreement European nations, and flniilly touch upon some of the 
cliarge.able with the duty of sixpence may be stamped most permanent features in its practice, 
witlim fourteen days alter date, without penalty; alter Egyptian AgriettUtire. -^If the theory of Bir Isnsc 
that period, on payment of a penalty of 2b«., if tho Kewton bo cnrre||, corn was first cultivated on the 
value of the matter he under £20, or £10 if above, (^nks of the Nile. Lower Islgypt is tho locality fixed 
A deed or instrument unstamped or insulficicntly upon by him ; but natural clrcumstancet have induced 
stamped may be given in evidence, on payment to the other speculators on this subject to adopt Upnor Egypt 
olfioer of the court of tho amount of duty required, as the country in which corn was probably first cuUi* 
nnd the penalties (if any), together with an adcutional rated. Among tbeso is SiUUngfieet, who considers both 
penalty of £1. (iiS'ee Conthaot,— Master and Bervaut.) the situation and the natural phenomena of Upper 
AgxicvIiTvsal CHXuiaTHT. {See CnitMXSTBT 18 Egypt better adapted for tbo invention of cultivation 
ArPLiKH TO Agbicvlturr.) than the low country; *'for while Lower Egypt was a 

Agrxcui.tvuil lurLRVRifTS are tho instruments innrsb,” says he, *' formed by the depositions of the 
used in tilliige aft the variniis operations necessary for Nile, the pnucipul part of Upper Egypt was a valley, 
the proper cultivation of the soil ; comprising iinplc- several miles broad, bounded by mountains, and, im 
ments for harvesting, stock-feeding, laod-draining, both sides, declining to the river, Uonce it was over- 
preparations for market, tho application of steam-power flowed only for a certain time RtidscAson: the waters 
to agriculture, Ac. {See PLOvau, Harrow, Holler, rapidly declined, and the ground, enriched by tho mud, 
Cr.OD-CavsHRR, Sowing, Dxdulr, Ubill, Tor- was soon dry, and in a state fit to receive seed. Tho 
Hbrbsbr, MAHran -Uistbibctob, Hob- Era rxvo process of cultivation iu this country was also most 
MAcniBR, Uoiisb-Eaxx, Tubashibo - Maciiiivx, obvious and natural; for the ground, being every 
WiBirowiiro AKD DBBsaiifO MicniNR, Tubhip- year covered with mud brought by the Nile, and plants 
CuTTKB, CnAFr-CuTTRU, Dkatbjito, Ac.) springing up spontaneously alter its recess, must Imvn 

Aobicultubal SoGiXTiEs, 1N6T1TUTXOV8, SocxRTiSB given tho hint that nothing more was nccessaiy than 
TOB THB Pbosiotiox OP A GOiccLTcaR.— The improve- to scatter tbo seeds, and they would vegetate. 6c- 
ment of every branch of knowledge in agricuUaro has condly, the ground was prepared by nature for rc- 
beeu largely developed by the estalilishment of agri- ceiving the sre i; and required only stirring sufficiently 
cnltnral societies. The Board of Agriculture, wmeh to cover it. Prom this phonomoiion, the surrounding 
owed its existence to the exertions of Bir John Binolair, nations learned two things first, thiit the ground, 
was incorporated in 1796, and received an annual grant before sowing, should be prepared and cleared from 
from parliament. In 1816 it was dissolved. The Bmith- plants, and, secondly, that the mixture of rich mould 
field Cattle Club was commenced at tbo end of the last and sand woul^ produce fertility. What is hero stated 
century, and the Bath and West of England Society may appear wituont foundation as to Upper Egypt ; 
pnblishM its '* Transactions *' before that time. The liecaiise, at present, in the vicinity of Thews, water is 
celebrated Eoyal Agricultural Society of England was raised by art. But this objection is obviated by the 
established in la'fS, and received its charter of incor- testimony of Dr. Pococko, who ii of opinion that for* 
poration in 18-10. At its outset it consisted of but merly Upper Egypt was overflowed, in the same manner 
•166 members, but in a year its numbers swelled to 1. 104. as Lower Egypt was afterwards, and is to this day.” 
Its first meeting was held hi 1830, when twcnty*three Whether com was first cultivated in l^vpt, or not, is 
agricultural im^ements were exhibited ; and the great a question which it may be now very diflioult to decide ; 
Buccesa of the institution led to the revivahqf existing if, however, reliance may be placed on a general con- 
associations and to tho formation of new ones. In the currenco of testimony, we are made aware that the 
United Kingdom there are 450 local ogricultoral soeie- culture of the soil woe brought to a greater degree of 
ties, some of which bold on annual show in the different perfection in Egypt than iu any other country of anti - 
towns of their parent county. The Society of Im- quity. The country waa, ana still is, traversed by 
proven iu tbo Knowledge of Agriculture, in Scotland, canals and drains ; the lakes Moris, Bcliire, and Mn- 
waB established in 1723 ; it Js now entitled the High- reotis formed so many large reserfoin for the super- 
land and Agricult urgl Society of BooUandtita proceed- fiuous waten; irrigation waa industriously punned, 
ings and constitution are siiiular to those of the English and the most elavatid ridgea by the sides of the hills 
nodety. In 1844, the Agrionltonl Museum at Sdin- were watered hy means or whedi, turned by oxen. Of 
togh waa aided bv a parliatnentdky grant of £Sfl00. the practice of agricnlture by the Egyptians wa know 
The Eoyel Agricuttoral Improvement of lie- but little. Their first implement for turning np fhe soil 
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ivtih, was A kmd of pick, which, br degrem, wm im- 1 
proved into a lort of^ough. With this bstnimeiit they 
turned up the soil in ridges, in a maimer •fimilAr to 
our own practice in Britai:^ and then sowed the land 
broadcast from a basket. process of basTowlM is 
nientioiied in our translation of the Seriptnres (i ftb, 
xxxix.) ; but Hebrew soholars afHrm that.this was not 
prnctiaed ; and Bussell, fmeaking of the modern in. 
habitants of the oountiy in the noiehbourhood of Alemo, 
enjs that •* no harrow is usecL but the ground is 
ploughed a second time after it is rown, to cover the 
grain.” That they had hoes buA mattocks for the ex- 
tirpation of wecciB, is certain ; for the prophet says, 
tliat ** on all hills that shall bo digged with the mattock, 
there shall not eom^ thither the fear of briars and 
thorns.” Wlien the corn was ripe, they mowed it 
with a scythe, or cut it with a siciue ; then bound it 
into sIieaTcs, and conveyed it in a cart to the thrashing- 
floor in the barn. They never stacked it ; whilat the 
thrashing-floors were, as they still are, level plota of 
ground in the open air. The mode of thrashing, and the 
instruments employed in it, were various, as weflud by 
the following passage in Isaiah, xxviii. 27, 2B : Fitches 
ore not thrasned with a thrashing-instrument, neither 
is a cart-wheel turned about upon the eununtn ; but 
the fitches are beaten out with a staff, and the cummin 
with a rod. Bread-corn is bruised, because he will not 
over be thrashing it, nor break it with the wheel of bis 
cart, nor bruise it with his horsemen.” Of the manures 
employed by the Egyptians, wo possess Uttle or no ; 
knowleto ; and although it is suia that they despised i 
the profession of a shepherd, yet do we find Pharaoh 
expressing a wish to Joseph to have a Jewish bailiff 
for the supervision of his flocks If thou knoweai 
any men of aotivity among them, then make them 
rulers over my csttlh.” (Genesis, xlvii. 6.) In refer- 
ence to the landed estates of theffCgyptiaos, wc find 
that they grew to be very large. Uzsiah, king of Judah, 
*' had mueh, both in the low country and in the plains; 
husbandmen, also, and vinc-dressers in the mountains 
and in Carmel, for he loved husbandry.” (2 Chiron, 
xxvi. 10.) We also find that Job had ** 14,000 sheep, 
0,000 camels, 1,000 yoke of oxen, and 1,000 she-asses.” 
(Job, i. 3 ; xlii. 13.) He was the greatest man in the 
East ; butf in the time of Isaiah, the looumulotion of 
landed property bad risen to such an extent, that a 
curse was uttered agsinst the practice. '* Woe unto 
them,” says the prophet, ” that join house to house, 
that lay fidd to field, till there be no place, that they 
may bo placed alone in the midst of the earth.” (Isaiah, 
T. 8.) [For some valuable and interesting notes in 
oonneotion with Scriptural histoxy, see ^Beeton's 
Illuminated F^ily B^e.”] 

Greek ityrseulfore.— Of the agrioulture of those 
nations which were oontemporaiy with the Egyptians 
and Greeks, nothing is distinct^ known; and what 
has been learned or the modes of cultivation prac- 
tised by the Greeks is chiefly derived firom the poem 
of Hesiod, entitled ” Works and Days.” This author 
flourished in the 10th oentury n.o. (mc vol. I. of 
this work), and resided at Ashra, a village built 
at the base of Mount Helicon, in Bosotla. Here he 
tended his flooks, and onltivated a soil described by 
himself m ” bad in winter, hard in summer, and never 
good.” The ground, it would appear, received three 
plotighinn,— oue in autumn, one in spring, and another 
immediacy previqis to throwing the seed into the 
ground. Toe seed was sown with the hand, and afler- 
wards oovered by means of a rake. Corn was reaped 
with a sickle, thrsshed, and fonned by the wind, os it 
still is in modern Greece, Italy, and some other parts 
of the continent. Manures were used, and hedges of 
thorns and other plants proenred from the woods were 
set. The implements in ose were a plough, a rake, a 
•lekle, and an ox-goad : but nothing is said or the form 
or construction oi snaoos or any other instrumenti that 
may have been employed. In the time of Heeiod every 
oituEen was a husbandman, and the produote of Gredan 
agricnltm me the grains and legnmet in present 
cultivat^l J^des the grope, fig, olives apide, date, 
end other finiite. The hve-etoca eomprieed eattle, 
sheep, gfl^ mine, horses, mnlcs, and aesee. W^ 
was used for ihet, and timber for eonstrnotion ; but we 
have no knowledge whether artiileial grasses or herbage 
plants were in use, Aaeording to Homer, who wae 


oontamponry with Hesiod, the corn was thrashed by 
the treading of oxen: and. in order to clear the 

S ain finom the straw, jCenopnon remarks, ** the men 
Ice care to shake up the straw as they see occasion, 
flinging into the way of the cattle's feet sooh com aa 
th^ o^rve to remain in the straw.” Buoh are the 
principal foatures of Grecian agriculture, the praotiee 
of which aubseouently served, to some extent, oe a 
imodel for the Homane. [For an enumeration of the 
parions tutelary deities that presided over the growth 
of the crops of Greece and Borne, eee ** Mrs. Beeton'a 
Book of Household Hanag^ent.”] 

Homan AyWett^fttrs.-— With the conquests of the 
Bomans, the arte generally increased and improved. 
Their sneoesses in Egypt, Persia, Greece, Carthage, 
and Macedon, bronghronder their notice the improve- 
ments which the civilization of these nations had 
attained to in the arts, and these. they carried with 
them into their own country, and added to the gene- 
nl stock of knowledge. When they, in their turn, were 
conquered by other nations, the victors neeeesarily be- 
came acquainted with their knowledge, and earned it 
with them into those countries in which they became per- 
manently settled. U non tlie state of agriculture smong 
the early Bomans,we mve little or no mformation : but 
of its state when liome had arrived at the acme or her 
greatest prosperity^ we are in possession of ample 
knowledge. Cato in the 2nd, and Varro in the let 
century previous to the Christian ora ; Virgil at the time 
of the birth ar Saviour ; Pliny ond CrdumeDa but a 
few years Su( (^eatiy ; and Palladius in the And or 4th 
century, hav jtii entertained us with works on agricul- 
ture, and not only given us correct, but minute infor- 
mation npon the state of this art at the periods when 
they severally wrote. The works of all these writers 
on ogricaltare have been transmitted to us entire, with 
the exception of those of Columolla; and it is suipris- 
ing to see the accuracy of information manifesto in 
this art, at so remote a period. Among the Bomans 
it WAS held in the greatest esteem. Cincinnatos wA 
the ploughman of his own foor acres, and the Semnito 
ombassadors found CuriusDentatiis preparing hla ovm 
vegetable repast in an earthen vessel. Several of the 
noblest families obtained their patronymics from some 
of their ancestors who were famous for the coltiTation 
of some special vegetable. Snob wegs the Fabii, £en- 
toli, Cicerones. Ao. These were the days of Boman 
agricnltnral glory. <*Wbea they praised a good 
man,” says Cato, ” they called .him an agnonl- 
turist and. a good husbandman: he was thought to 
bo very greaUy honoured who was thus prused.” 
For improving the soil they employed manures, and 
the dung of animals was especially esteemed. **Stady,** 
says Cato, ** to have a huge dunghill,” an advice pretty 
closely acted upon, even in this country, at the pres^ 
day. When in Gaul and in Britain, they made use of 
both lime and marl; and a qistem of bo£n covered and 
open drainage was employed to carry off the siroer- 
fiuous watere of eoflB. The implements used oonslned 
of the plough, Bpadee, rakes, hoes, mattocks, borrows* 
and snob instruments os necessity or eonvenienoe 
sttgg^ed to a people far advanced in iutolligenoe re- 
garding the arts of life. Ploughing was performed with 
two oxen, and they sometimes ploughed in ridges 
and Bometimee not. They nsnaDyn^owed their land 
every other year; and sowing was, as by the Greeks, 
done by hind, and from a basket. The choice of seeds, 
the quantity to be sown, and the time of sowingp were 
oircnrostences to which the Boman agrieultnraf 
gave especial attention. The crops consisted of wheat. 

*-•. V — — beaus, lupines, 

olives, melons, 

- ^ a similar pro- 

cess to that practised in modern times. The usual 
mode of outtmg the cereal crops was by reaping and 
mowing; but a toothed machine, called 
•ometimetneed. ^ It is supposed to have been a Botft of 
wheeled cart, which, npon the principle of the modern 
^e, gathnred up the eare of the grain between its teeth. 
Itwaspuebed ifaroiigli the fiela by oxen. Thrashing 
was pexfbrmed by the treading of exen and hones, am 
dressing by means of a rieve or fan, aa well as by a 
shovri, with which .the grain was thrown into the air. 
and freely expoeed to the action of the wind. The 
animals m use were horseB, oxen, molee, aeaes* 
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•heop, sfoats, and fvAia. Tbe povltrj oomprited hena. tore to fooh an cotent m to oiiaUo Umu to ttoM tmt 
pifireoDa, poa-fowla, pheaianU, geeae, dacka» and larga proportioiia of thair ooroal produoo* That tliia 
awaoa. Beea worn roarod» aad thair honey aataenad a waa tha gaaa b attaatad by tha (hot* that in tha 4th 
raluabla product on many Boman fanna. Of tha eantwy tha amparur Julian had atorad la fraoaviaa 
relatira dem-aea of profit obtainad on tha rarioua kinda whioh ha had araotad. auoh a qnantily of^hotaiy 
of ctopa ooltivated, Cato haa baqnaathad to poatarity atwa aa filled a float of 000 large TaaBak. VjfOA Uua 
the fouonring judgment :—** If yon aa^ bny 100 aoraa fact. Qibl)on« in hia ** Deelina and Fidl of tha Boman 
of land in a very good aituation, tha vineyard ia tha Bmpira/* roakea the following oommanti **l^‘*agn 
firat object* if it yielda much wine $ in the aeoond plaoa, ha, *' we oomputa thoaa vaaoela at only 70 tonoaai^ 
a well-watared garden ; in tho third, a malon-planta- they were capable of ezmrtiug 120,tl00 qnartero { ana 
tion; in the fourth, an olive*gronna ; in the fifth, a flieeouutry ahieboonla bear aolai^ aa wepoftatSon . 
meadow; in the aizth, a ooni*groinid ; in the eevanth, muat have attained an improved state of agrimidtiim. 
an underwood, or a plantation fear yielding poles to The early inhabitants of Britain, thus thoroug^y 
train the vine ; and in the nintii, a wood where mast initiated into the Boman praetioe of agticnltora, 
grows/' Sttoh waa Boman a^ieulture, which, in never lost it. Although Sexoua, Danes, and Nor« 
reality, diflbrs little from onr own practice. We mans, have grafted themaelvea on the varione popu- 
have superior implemeuta, anperior varietiea of lationa of the island, the love of agrieuitnra has &ill 
com, •are superior in tha management of stock, and been preaerved and* followed with aa aaaidnity and 
in our system of rotation crops. Beyond tlieae, how« entarpriaa whioh never waa at a greater height tmn it 
ever, there is little difference between tha modem ia at present. 

Snguah ojLrriculturiat and the ancient Boman. They are Modem (hnHHontal GanaraUy apeak- 

equal in iutelligeuce, ia enterprise, and penevorance. ing, the continental oountnee are far behind ouraelvaa 
** What ia good tillage P'* asks Cato, — ** to plough. What in agrioultaral praetice. In order, hovafer, to connp’ 
is tlie second P — to plough ; and the third ia to malinre. a general idea o£ the preaent state of Bosopaan oulti* 
The other part of tillage ia to sow plentifully, to choose vation. we will notice the praetioe aa It it pwraned Igr 
your seed judiciously, and in the season to aradicate as several of thoae nations which are the mOK advnngeA 
many weeda aa possible.'* ** Nature,** be furtlier ob- and whioh neceaaarily devote themselves mmre to toe 
serves, has ptesented to na two fiatha which lead to culture of the earth than those who are in a more 
a knowledge of agriculture. These are experience and backward, and, consequently, in a leaa ootUfoitable 
imitation. Preening huabandmen, by mailing experi- condition. Much instruction, however, cannot be ob- 
menta, have cstiiblishcd many maxims : their posterity tained even from a lengthened detail of the various 
generally imitate them; but we ought not only to modes of husbandry pursued. AU methods are pretty 
imitatc^othera, but make experiments, not directed by much alike, and even the implements em)doyed bear a 
chance, but by rensuu." BxceUeut advice, and wisely considerable resemblanee to each other. These oir- 
deliverMl V oumstances snpersede the necessity of our doing 

Modimvttl Ayrtcttf/«re.— -The darkness whioh sac- more, here, than briefly indicating a few of those 
ceeded the fail of tho Boman empire in the 6th oeu- agrioultural poinin in which some of the principal fol- 
tnry, spread itself universally throughout Europe, and lowers of tho science differ, in practice, from ourselves, 
agnculture was either neglected, or entirely abandoned Fmr the products cultivated in the various oountriee 
for such other modes of subaisienco aa'^lawleas and specified, the reader is referred to the geographies! 
troublesome times might suggest. Accordingly, for articles in vol. I. of this work, 
nearly ten centuries, we know little or nothing of the FUomk Affrieeffitre.— The aerienlture of the m- 
progress of Agrioultui'e ; it then began to revive, vinces of Belgium, being founoed on their msmirae- 
flrst in Italy, and aftorwarai in Germany, France, and tures and commerce, and being exempted from those 
England. There is, however, nothing either useful changes to whioh these ere incident, still oontinnss to 
or interesting jio rscord regarding its advanceraeut be the most fruitftil source of wealth. The whole of 
throughout this long succession of ages. War was Flanders is cultivated like a garden. Its fhrmen were 
the principal occupation of the various nations of the our first tutors ; and from toe middle of the ITto to 
eartJi, and it was not till about the beginning of the the end of the first quarter of toe present oentuiy, tha 
16th century thin the serious business of tilling the sou system of Flemish husbandry was a model of neatness 
seems to have received that degree of^consideration to and economy. The Flemings wers the first among the 
which its importance is entitled. By that time, some moderns to grow crops for no other purpose than to 
steps in advance had bees made in Tuscany aad plough them in when growing, and they follow tUi 
Lombardy. In France a tract had appeared, written praetioe to a greater extent than any other nation. 
^ a potter, and entitled **Les MoyvoM de devenir The system might have been suggested to them liy 
Kche, whioh conteined remarks on rural and domestic the original berranness of large portions of their 
economr, aad which is the first agricultural work pro- soiL a great proportion of whurh ooneisted of harsh 
duced m Franoe. In Germany, Coondus Heresba- and barren sands, prodneiog nothing bat heath and 
ohius, who died in 1676. pvodueed his work, entitled ifr. Th^ doubtm, also snggested the eerslbl 
** De Be Bustka," which was published at ^ death, leeting of evp^ kind of manure caloalatod to enneh 
but whioh gives no information as to the state of agri- the eulb. ** llie core of the Flemish fanoers,*' says 
coltnre in his time. This waa the first book on sgrieul- Murray, ia bis ** BnoyeloiMidia of Gsography,’* ** in 
ture produced in Germany ; and now that we have eoUectuig manure was earlv eonspionoas. The nte of 
arrived at Bhfl^and, a more apeciflo notice of its agri- liquid manure, oonected in large reaenroirs, is oomnion 
colture is demanded from us. to this oouu^, with Ohina* end not known in jmy 

BkgMJpHctfltore.— When CsMar arrived in ancient other part of Burope, except, peitops, Noway. Tnrf 
Briti&, 65 B.C., he found tiat the Gutii and the Beigm, ashes, espeoiatiy fbose imports tkota HoUand, w m 
severally inhabiting the modem counties of Kent, high estimation, and are eaid to produce an almoto 
Somerset. Wilts, and Hants, oiritivated the soil, and msgicsl effhot on the vegetation of clover. Ingenej^, 
used marl as a mannre. He also found that they etored the Flemish egrfonltore fr conducted on a esrem, 
their oora, but in an unthrashed state, onlypenormlng economical, antiqne*^praotioc, the farmen not having 
this operation when necesaitj reqnura it of them, adopted eny modem impmvemente in the%rrangement 
These conations indicate a ooosiaerable amount of of hnsbandiy, such as the wosaiog ^ bree^ of 
int^genee ; but, beeidea tlm, the Bonmn conqueror cattle, and fbe nse of maolfineiy, whipb ham bmn 
found the eonntry well peopled, and abeundmg in adoptM in England with anoh hawy effect. But this 
bnildiuge, resemblhig thoee of the Gauls, with great eyBiem of i^niUure, mter sitppTylng the most dense 
abundanee of cattle. He also found that they ate population m Europe with the etandiiid productione cf 
neither hens, geese, nor hares, notwithstanding that the soil, yields ssfve^ articlea, snob as madder, rape, 
they took great pleasure in breeding them. Wh&ever clover, mnstard-eeed, bops, for exportation, 
were the impreasiona which his vans to Britain made Dutch J^rimUitro.^T^ huMMuadry of Holland is 
uponCflBsar, it isjto Agricola that its andent inhabi- almost exotoriva^ confined to stall-reediug and the 
tints were mostly indebted for the improved arte uid dairy. This is forced upon the inbabitante by tM 
dviliaation of the Bomans. He redne^ them to a natonl boAiidity of their elinale. The oou^ry, from 
state of slavery by xefinme their pleasures ; and, iu geogmpfedem oon^tions, may be oonsidiHM to 
^toongst other arts, improve toeir m^es of agricul- noting ntora than one great meadow intersected by 
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numeroA* caimlR, And tniTersed bjr rows and groups of 
treoB. In Bumnier the cattle are kept grasing con* 
tinually in the open air, and in winter they ore stalled 
and foil on hay, turnips, &c. Thus tko gr^ souroo of 
agricultural wealth to the Dutch husbandmAU is the 
pr^uco of the dairy, which he has brought to such 

S srfection as to have necome an object of exportation. 

oth the obcese and butler of the Dutch enjoy a high 
reputation throughout Europe. ‘ 

Oerman AfffiouUure.—Tho agricnltnral popnlalion 
of Germany are mostly little farmers or small proprie- 
tors, who cultivate the soil with their own hands, and 
who, in the Teutonic states, form a class called 
or peasants. The consequence is, that iilthungh farm- 
ing is pursued with great diligence, it is neither on 
such an extensive acme, nor with an equal antoimt of 
the intelligenco afSth which it is carried on in England. 
With the exception of some of the mountain districts 
of Salxburg and the Tyrol, whore the spado is used, 
the plough is the universal instrument of cultivation. 
In tlio south the ox is the animal employed in tillage, 
and the home in the north. In Holstein and West- 

S hnlia, hedges divide the iields ; but in other parts the 
elds stretch out iu an almost limitless expanse, 
apparently presenting to the eye an ancircumscribed 
boiiiidlesMiiess of vegetable fertility and beauty. 

Itatuiu AifriruUwre . — In Italy, the productiveness of 
the farm in said, by Mr. Korsylh, to be invariably in 
proportion to the smallnoHS of the property. This is 
a resuK the very oppusite of that which ofitains in 
England, n here, boa ever, there is n less complicated 
and more upright system of mniiagcmcnt than tbnl 
which exists among the ItaliunH. Whether the rcceiif 
revolutiona may ntli'Ci the existing forms of coiiartncr- 
ship amongst Italian agriculturists, remains to Ijc seen ; 
fnit, at present, the slock of a farm Is furnished half 
by the landlord, and half by the tenant; and the 
produce is divided equally betweij^n them. This lease 
or contract holds only from one year to another ; but if 
the tenant pays his rent, and lives in pence, ho is rarely 
ejected from lits bolding. The system of irrigation which 
obtains in Lombardy and Tuscany is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable feature in Italian agriculture; and the 
opulence of these districts is mostly to be attrihiitcd 
to those works which, at an early period, tlic geinus of 
the people constructed for the purpose of supplying 
their soil with water. “ The aqueducts, sluices, and 
other works eonneuted with them," says Murray, "are 
atill the admiration of engineers. Tiiey are ‘now so 
divided and subdivided, as to convey the means of irriga- 
tion almost into every field : and in this siiiitbcrn clime, 
where nothing, scarcely, but water is wanted, the 
inoreatc of fertility is almoMt incredible. The produce 
is sometimes more tbnu tripled ; and grass may be mown 
three, four, and five times in the year." 'Wboro w atcr 
is of BO much value, it is natural to suppose that 
rogulatinns would bo imposed for its proper distri- 
bution and employment. Accordingly, every newly- 
discovered spring is appropriated by the proprietor 
of the ground in which it appears, and is immediately 
eonverted into a little eaual. In the vale of the Arno, 
irrigation is pursued on a most elaborate system. This 
is evidenced in the terraces which are formed on the 
sides of the steepest mountains, where the naked rook 
is covered with earth, and where the torrents of the 
Apennines are coniined within walls, and made to render 
fruitful that which, before, was sterile. Canals now 
permeate every Held, and could only have been made 
when the Floroutine mcrchauls ware at the height of 
their prosperity. These works, at the present day, 
are nmititained and kept in repair at an expense suf- 
lloiently grgst to be iolt to press heavily upon the 
pe^le. 

mHck AffrienUure.—Tnnoe is said to be the most 
favourable country in Europe for agriculture, yet are 
its inhabitants less forward in it than those or Great 
Eritain. Their implements are, in general, rude, and 
the operations of the common farmer lack the intel- 
ligence of the same class in Britain. The French 
farmer performs most of his labours without the em- 
ployment of extra hands, his wife and daughters— >if he 
has them— reaping, thrashing, and doing almost every 
part of the farm and garden work iuditterently. Such 
iarniers, according to ^Dlcill, prefer living in villagea; 
society and the evening dancebcing nearly as indiapen- 
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sable to thegi as their daily food^ if the farm be dis- 
tant, the fa^er and his servants of all descriptions 
set off early in the morning in a light waggon, carrying 
with them their provisions fur the day. Larm farms 
are rare in France; but where they do exist, they have 
generally farmeries upon the lands, where the work i'* 
mostly done l^Uiboarers, who, with the herdsmen 
employed, are frequently paid in kind. All the plants 
cultivated by the British farmer are also cultivated bv 
the French, with the exception of the turnip, which is 
not generally grown, especially iu the warm districts, 
where it does not bulb. Perbaps one of the moat re- 
markable features in French ngricuUnre, and of most 
warm countries, is the use of the leaves of trees as 
food for cattle. 'I’hese are supplied in autumn by the 
iniilherry, the olive, the \ioplni', the vine, and other 
deciduous plants, when their colour begins to change. 
During the winter (hey arc given to the cattle and 
sheep Tike hay, and arc, sometimes, boiled with grain or 
bran for cowa. 

Much is A sketch of the progress and state of ngriciil- 
ture iu those countries which approach nearest to our 
own in the practice of that srience. Every nation, 
howbver, being generally leis advanced than onrselvea, 
no instruction can befurnuhed by giving on account in 
detail of their defective systems. For a consideration 
of the practical purl of ngnciiltnre us pursued in Eng- 
land, nee boiL, Ma»u«k, Dkainaui!, Caoes, FUr^i- 
Animals, Pi.oroiiTNO, 

AcKiMOvrA, ••W-mo'-Mi-ff, in Bot., (ho Agrimonv, a 
genus of dico' >oooiis plants, belonging to the Kose 
order, or liami . /*. The .pecios A. Juipatoria is one ol 
our common i .Milsidc plants, and is found ip (lower 
about Juno. The leaves are very h:ind.sonie, being 
large and deeply cut at tbo edge, and divided even 
down to the nuiin stalk ; the (lowers arc yellow*, arranged 
on A long simple spike, with a little leaf at the Imsr 
of each, and the fruit is beset with bristles. This plant 
lins been used iu medicine as a vermilngo and an 
imtriugeiit. 

Agbiomta, (Clr. o/ttios, rustic, nidel, 

among the ancients, an annual (estival in honour ol 
Bacchus, which was usually celebrated daring the 
night. According to rinlareh, it was so named on 
account of the rudeness and intemper.ince which 
geiiernlly attended its celebration. 

Agxostxmua, ■ ajf^-ro»-{em'-ina (Or. arfroUf a field, 
aiemmUf a crow'n), in Bot., u genus ol dicotyledonous 
jdttDts of the Fink order, or Carj/Qi'hjfllnoro'. The 
species A. gUhapoia the common I'mrn-coekic, a well- 
known ormrnientul plant in our eondiclds. 

Agrostih, Bot., a genus of Grasses, in. 

eluding uiiJDCrous species, all furmshiug cxeelient 
forage. 

Aobovnh, i-ground^ (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., a term 
aignifying the situation of a ship, whose bottom, or 
any part of it, hangs or rests u;>on the gi’ound, so as 
to render bor ioimov able till a greater quantity of water 
sbull float her nil', or till she shall be drawn out into the 
stream by the application of meohauicai powers. 

Aouk, or iNTKBMiTTKNt FjvVER, ai’-gu (Fr. attjne, 
sharp), in Med., a disease gotierally occasioned by 
exhalations arising from marshy grounds, stagnant 
water, or decaying vegetable substnncp. It is cliarac- 
tericed by a series of separate attackfl, occurring at 
regular intervals of one or more days, according to 
which it is termed qiiotiflian, tertiim, or quartan. 
Each attack is divided into throe stages, whicn follow 
each other in regular succession, 'llie first, or eolct 
stage, is characterised by a fooling of extreme cold 
and languor, and an uncontrollable tremor over the 
w'holc body. This is followed by the hot stage, when 
the skin becomes bot and diy, tbe pulse quick and 
full, and the features flushed. In the sweating stage, 
a profusion of sweat breaks out over the whom bodj , 
which eoutinues for some time, and then the attack 
terminates. During the cold stage, warm toths, diapho- 
retic drinks, and such-like means, are to be adopted ; 
in the hot stage, saline draughts and diaphoretics should 
be admiimtered ; and in the last stage, the patient 
is to bo kept cool, and, if very weak, may receive a 
little wine or brandy-and-water. The general treat- 
ment in ague is to strengthen the system by means of 
tonics, such os quinine or Peruvian bark. 

Ahead, U-htd* (Ang.-Sax.), in JCnr., a term signi* 
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Ahrian Air*llnii 

fying further onwtrd tihaa the ehip, or at any diita»eo Aeoording to Bioli lOD onbio inohes weigh 81 graine. 
before her, lying immediately oa that point of the Heat oaueea air to expaad, cold to ooatract. The 
compate to whi^ her atem ia directed. It ia aaed ia cupping-glaaa ia a fainUiar inatanoe of the former fact, 
oppoaition to attern, wliioh ezpreaaea the aitoatioa of If a bladder ia hair*tUied >%ith air, aad held aear a fire, 
ao object behind the ahip. it will eipand until the bladder ia quite full ; on being 

Abtuak, atr'-i-on, iu Geol., a term appUed to the taken away, it oonAmott tpradoaUr to ita former bulk, 
middle group of the eerieaofDevofihiDrocka belonging Air being elaatie and compreaaible, it foUowa, that 
to Belgium and the Khiue. Tbia group lududea bluiah the higher we go, the lighter the air liecomei. (For 
prey grita, aandaionea, and ahalea. a fuller explanation of thia, aaa BiBOMKiisa.) Air 

AHULb,d-AifZ'(Ang.-Sax.), inMar., atermsignifying diaaolvea a definite amount of aqueoua vapour at 
the situation of a thipwhen all her soils are furled, diflbrent teiuperaiurea} heneo the sudden formation 
and her helm lashed on the Ice-sido : she then lies and disappearance of dloada. In large masaea air 

nearly with her side to the wind and sea, her head being haa a blue tinge. The distant hilla axipear of this 

Bomevilwt turned to the direction of the wind. colour, from being seen throngh scvorul miles of 

Ai. (iS^ee BuasxPUB.) air, and the sky ax>pears blue from the same cause. 

AiCBMALorancB, aiJt'Hfia-lo-farX; (Or. oi<7imalofar- As stated above, air conaiata of oxygen and nitrogen. 
ckM, ohief of the captives), in Ecc. llist., a title given Were it composed of oxygen onlv, we should breathe 
by the Jews to the prince by whom they were governed away our bodies too last, while nitrogen alone 

whilst in captivity at Babylon. According to the would kill us. By the mixture, a proper strength 

Hebrew writera, he was Hlways of the tribe of Judah, of air necessary to life is koxit up. I'he perfect 
It has, however, been doubted whether such a dignitary mechanical mixture of the two gnscs which furni air 
lield ofllce previous to the 2nd century, wheu Huua is an excellent example of the difinaioii of gases. When 
was appointed aichmalotarch. two gases are united, they gradually mix with each 

Aid, aid (Fr. aide), in Law’.— Aids were originally other until perfect diiluaiun takes place. The aJr, 
mere benevolencea granted by the tenant to his lord, in therefore, tliat ia aniilyxcd at the foot of Chimboraao 
tiineaof difllculty and diatreaa; but, in process of time, has the aame composition aa that anulyxed at iU 
1 hev grew lobe conaidored as a matter nl right, and not summit, though it dilfer materially iu density. Dr. 
ordiacrction. These aids were principally three I . To Frankland has lately dibcovered that combustion talci's 
ransom the lord's person, it taken prisoner. 2. To place iu proportion to the density of the air. A candle, 
make the lord's eldest son and heir-apparent a hnight. weighing an ounce, took a longer time to burn at the 
8. To marry the lord's elde.st daughter, l*r giving her top of Mont Blanc ihitu one of the sum a sixo and 
a suitable xmrtion.— Bractou *, 2 2/1. Com. 03. weight which was burnt in the valley of Chamoniiix. 

Aidb-de-Cavp, aid^Hle-kaH, a Mil. term, taken from From this it follows, that kiiiiian beings must breathe 
the Frencli, and denoting an ollloer employed to re- slower in valleys and quicker at greater altitudes, 
eeivo and convey the orders of a gcperal. The air is continually being rendered imxmre by the 

AiGTiET, aV-qUt^ iu Zool., a young eagle. {See breathing of animals, the oxygen it uontains being 
Eaolk.) tniiisfuriiied into carbonic acid. This, however, lusts 

Aiouht, or EoaxT, oi'-yref, in Bofc., n term formerly but a short time, being quickly separated into carbon 
aivphcd to a Utile feathery crown or tuft attached to and oxygen by plants, which retain the former body for 
the seed-case or fruit of tbf dandcHon, the scabious, their own nourishment, releasing the latter to sene 
and many other plants, and by moans of which the again as support for anunoJ life, 
seed ia transported through the air to a distance. A ib, in Music, a term which, whop applied to vocal 
This peculiar appendugo is now caUed a pappue, music, signifies a composition for u single voice. It is 
{Sec l*Arrc8,) synonymous with *Muelody.’* 

Auaiii.LBTTKS, or Aiolbis, ai'-y/e/s (Fr.), the metal Aiu-Ballooit. (See Balloow.) 

Bhoatliings or tags nt the end of the ribbons used Ain-Brna.— An air-bed consists of a iftih, in the 
to tie dillerent portions of the costume worn in shape of k miittress, divided into a umtlbcr of air-tight 
the Iflth and 17tU centuries. The aiguillettea were eoroxmrtmonls, a projection nt ono end forming tlio 
sometimes gold and silver, and elaborately chased, liolster. Each compartment is provided with a valve, 
The pictures of Holbein, and the portraits of his and can bo inflated with air by means of a boUoivs. 
t imo, give m any examples of llioir form , and Hhnkspere Air-beds were know’n nt the comnienccrocnl of the 181 h 
and many of the elder dramatists allude to them. century; but, being inanufactiired of leal her, were of 
Aiuuisca, ai'-gw-eiii (Fr.), in Her,, a term em- considerable cost. They arc now made of maekiiitosh 
ployed to denote a orobs which has the two angles at cloth and vulcanised india-rubber. Their loivniitnges 
the ends cut oflp, ao as to terminate in two points, in ore coolness, elasticity, and x>ortability ; and they arc 
tipposition to the cross JUeh^, which tapers to a especially valuable to invalids. 

point Aia-BuiDnxD, an organ which, in IlHhcs, generally 

Ailvtteb, or AiLKnOKBH, aV*leU (Fr., little wings), adapts the speci tie gravity of their bodies to Lbe weight 
the original design from whidh the modern epau- of tlie water in which they are at ditlcrentUcptbs, 
letlo was token. Their ohiect was to fiiruisli a pro- Aia-CimaiONS are oonvonionces of similar eonstmo- 
tcctioD for the nock and shoulders, and, for actual tiou to Hir-bc4fli, but less compUeated, and cheaper, 
service, they were made of leather, and ornamented Ara-EirGiws.— A machine analogous to the stenm- 
wiih a personal budgo or device, or the heraldic erigine, in which rarefied or oondeiised air takes the 
bearings of the wearers. They came into -fashion in place of steam. Many cnginca of this kind have been 
the earlier portion of the reign of Edward I., and patented and used experimentally. There are many 
ceased to bo worn during the reign of Edward 111. oiiBculiics in connection with the croploymcnt of wr 
Dress ailctlcs were made of leather covered with silk lU lieu of steam, wbicl^reveiit them from roraiiig into 
or cloth, with fringes, and were laced to tbo shoulders general use. — Under Caloeic Kkoinb will be lound 
of the hauberk w’itu cords of silk. accounts of several, which have Ihjcu eucccssfully 

Aim Fbonti.ot, aimJirutU^4et, in Mil., an instrument worked by means of hot air. ^ . 

formerly used by gunners to level and direct their Aia-Ovw. — An instrument through which mllctt 

pieces. propelled by means of the sudden escape of coui- 

Aib, oir (Or. oer, air).— This term is generally taken pressed air. In appearance they are simUur to ordi- 
to mean the atmosphere with which our globe issur- nary arms, the stock of the gun being iM reservoir 
rounded ; but iu the ebemioal works of thelast century into which the mr is hr a condensing eyriiiye. 
it is often applied to bodies known at the present day There is a valre immediately bebmd the bullet, through 
ns gases. Airfa a weekoKteaf mixture of two gases, which a small qua^ty of oompreMod air rus^ as 
oxygen and nitrogen, iu the proportion, by measure, soon as it is opened, by pressing the trigger with the 
of 20-81 oxygen to 7»10 m^gen; or by weight, finger. As soon ea the trigger is rdeased, the valve 
25i’01 oxygeu to 70'fl9 nitrogen. Besides nitrogen and clcMS sgaiu. There are too many objeotioiM^ to their 
oxygen, it containa small quantities of carbonie add uss, for air-guns ever to gate a fiigber potition than 
and aqueous vanouf, diilering leering to the locality that of destructive nbllosopbiod toys. 1 lie amoaut of 
and weather. Air, in common witli all other bodin, force reqnired to fie expended in condensing theair, 
has a perceptible weight. This is proved br weighing a the gradiiel dbuinution of power after each too* Jb 
flask before and after it has been exhausted of ita mr. fired, uud their liat^ty to get out of order, aflecittaBy 
41 b .1 
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Aip-J aok;«t Alauda 

proolnde thoir gimeral use. It is naid tliatth(7«Me AJfTOA,a^W*j7«, inBot., the Buffle, a genus of plants 

invented by Rfarin. a native of Lisieux, in fraooti, who )>elongiDg to the Labiate order. A» reptaas ia a common 
presented one to Henry IV. plant in moist paeturea. The stem ia creeping, bnt tho 

Aib-Jackit, a garment, formerly made of leather, nowering part erect. This part haa many leaves or 
and now of other materials, having several bags com* bracts of a purplish hue, proceeding from each whorl 
municniitig with each other, wiiich ware ilUed with air of labiate ftowers : the latter are mnerally blue, eome- 
by a leather tulic, furnished with a brass stop-cnck, by times white or flesh-doloored. The plant was formerly 
whudi means a ^rson may float witliout learning to thought good for wounds. 

swim. Akbb Fbvit, axles', in Bot., the prodnoe of aape- 

AiB'PissA&Sfl Aim Ain-CuLLB, in Bot., are large ciee of soapwort growing in the West Indies. (Sfs 
intercolliilar passages and spnccB «jecnrring in the stems Cupanza.) 

and leaves of some roonocotyledonoos plants, espe- Aki^ ui‘-ki, in Bot., the native ^pellation for the 
daily those which are aquatic. Idgnum viiee of New Zealand. This and other spedea of 

AiB'Pivxb, commonly ualleil Sutton's air*pipcs, from the genus AtHroeidcrog afford valuable timber, used by 
the name of the inventor. They are formed on ilio ri\iliAod races in many of the peaceful arts, and by tiio 
principle, that air is necessary lor the support of fire, 8onth*Sea Islanders to form tlieip terrible clubs. Tho , 
and were contrived to cleanse tbo licilds of ships of geuus fidongs to the Myrtle order, or Myrtaeea. 
foul uhr. This was done by closing the two holes under Alabama Blds, d/-o*6a'-w»a, in Geol., a group of 
the copper or boiler, and in their room laving a copper rocks in North America, placed by Sir Charles Lyell 
or leaden pipe from tho hold iiiU> the ush-place, by among tho productions of the inidule Eocene period, 
wbidi means the foul air was discharged from the hold, Alabastkr, tU^a-bas^-ter, in Min., a white snbstanco 
and a supply of fresh air from the hatches allowed to used for ornamental purposes. Its name is derived from 
take its place. Alnbastroii, in Egypt, whence the ancients obtained 

AzB'PLANTfl, in Bot., are those members of the a supply of the stone, and where it was manufactured 
vegetable kingdom which derive nourishiiiont ent irely into vases and other small vessels. The ancients made 
ftrom the air by moans of alender aerial roots. Most use of those vessels to hold a certain kind of perfume, 
of the Orchids and TiUandsiaa, which grow on the with which, according to Horace, it wii.s the custom to 
trunks and branches of ti^a in warm climates, nrctrnc anoint the beads of the guests at a feast. Mury, tho 
air*plauts. The term epiphyfag is sometimes ujiplied to sister of Lazarn>^ poured a ** very precious ointment " 
■ueh plants. from an alabasl box upon the houd of our Sarionr 

Air-Tv UP. — As its name indicates, an air-pump is a whilst seu^ si. . ,>p6p. In the British Musenm there 
maclune for extracting the air from a closed vessel, so are sevoral of la'^se ancieui alabaster vessels. There 
as to form as near an approach to a vacuuip as possi- arc two varieties of alabaster ; one a carbonate of lime, 
ble. It is composed of a cylinder, in which works a and the other gypsum, or sulphate of lime, the latUu* 
piston, furnished with a \alvo opening upwards. At being that wlncl^is generally known as alabaster. It is 
tho bottom of the cylinder is another valve, also open- a soft stone, may be .scratched with the nail, and is 
ing upwards, and closing or opening a tube connected beautifully white and semi-transparent. Being easy io 
wuh tho plate upon which is placed the vessel to be work, large (piantities of vases, lamps, and toys, are 
exhausted. If the piston ia raised when it is at (he made from it. The finest sort of alabaster'is obtained 
bottom of the cylinder, tho air pressing on tho valve from Valterra, in Tuscany, 9hd it is also found in Horby- 
belonging to it keeps it closed, and a partial rarefaction ahiro and Rtallbrdsbire, 

of the air takes place. On lowering it, the air presses At.avastbvs, dUa-baaf-lrutf in Bot., a name somo- 
on the valve at the bottom of the cylinder, cutting off times given to the flower-biid. 
the communication between it and the receiver, and Al/X, (Lat., wings), in Bot., the two later.il 

opening the valve in the x>iston. Tho piston, on being petals of a papilionaoeous or butte rfU’-shaped corolla, 
raised once morp, again rarefies the air in the receiver, AlanqiacxA':, df'-un-ye-oi'-te-e, in Bot., the Atangium 

and continues to do so at each successive stroke of the order of monocotyledonous plants, including four ge- 
pump. An absolutely perfect vacuum can never be nera and eight species, which are trees or shrubs, 

• made in this way, as, at a oertain point, the rarefled natives of various parts of the East Indies, and North 
air becomes too attenuated to lift the niston-valve. In America. The fruits of most of those plants are edible ; 
most air-pumps two cylinders are tiseo, to save lime ; that of the Ifutaa capitaia is used as a sublitute for 
the piston of one descending while that of the other is lime-fruit, ana is sometimes called the Ogerhre lime. 
tMoeudiug. Connected with the tuira leading to the Alar ap, a'-fd-ra^, is the name given by Mahometans 
receiver ia a shortened barometer, the height of the to the wall which tney say divides heaven and hell, 
mercury in which shows the exact degree of rarefac- Alarxb, a-fatV-eef, in Eom. Mil. Antiq., a kind of 
tion. The air-pump was invented Otto Guericke, militia; but, according to some, th^ were the cavalry, 
in 1000. stationed as the two wings or ala of the army. 

Air-Sacb, in Bot., small merabranons pouches filled Alaria-, a~lair^-i-a, in Bot., a genus of fucoideons 
with air, wnioh form the floating apparatus of tho sea-weeds. One British species islcnown, A. cieafevifir. 
Bladder-wort (see this word). a common sea-weed, having a large flat and narrow 

Air-Shapts, in Mining, boles made from the our- leaf-like frond, with a thick midrib, or prolongation of 
face to the aditi, to furnish fresh air to themineni. the stalk by which it is attached to the rocks. It grows 
A» THBRXomvxx. — ^This instrument, which is sel- from four to twelve feet long, and is sometimes em- 
dom used, consists of a eapillary tube, open at one ployed forfood. Its common names are Bladderlocks, 
end, and terminating at the other with a large bulb. Hen-ware, and Honey-ware, 

AiB of nir, which it separated from the,extemarhtmo- Alarm, a-form', a sudden surprise oocasioning fear 
sphere bj n Uquid index of coloured sulphuric acid, or terror ; an outcry intimating the approach of dan- 
which rises and IhUe as the air in the bulb oontraets or ger. In Mil., it denotes either the apprehension of 
expands. being attacked, or the notice given of a sudden attack, 

Aiu-Turs ADS, a term in Nat. Hist., applied to those as by firing a rifle, &o. 
fllaments which float in the air in autumn. They are ALARmsTS, a-larttd-isfft in Pol., a term applied ge- 
znade by the long-legged field spiders. nerally to tbosepersons who sre easily firmed at the 

Azslr, He {ft. Mt, wing), in Arch., denotes that first whisper of bad aeds, who industrioitslj circulate 
lateral division of a church which forms the ride of the it, and exaggerate ite probable consequences. In 
edifloe. Thus, when a ehuieh is divided into three Politios, it pertioulaEily designates those mdividnals 
oompiirtments, tile middle or principal oompertment who fear change ofpoliW, or alteration ot re- 
calls the nave, and the two ootijing compartments ceived forme. 

form the aUei. English churches have seldom more Alaupa, o-fotri-da (Lat. alauda, a lark), in Om., 
than two aidee ; but in foreign eoclesiastioel edifleet the lark, a genus of birds, belonging to the eonirostral 
there are often ee manyaa four aisles, two on each aide tribe of the order Paeeerte, and fam. FringUtidir. 
of the nave. Sometimes the term aisle ie given to all Ckeroc. Beak cylindrical ; noetrilg concealed'; head 
the compartments of a church, whirii is then epokea of created : tail forked ; wings long ; no sporiooB quill ; 
M threc^aisled^" tlm nave or body of thd Vnitdiog the Ant^ seeoiid, end third qaills longest, andnearlv 
formiMgtbe middfo airie, and the siue compertamte eqnel; the rest conrideraw graduated. Various 
tiie sMLe-aitles. Cfivncn, Trawsrpt, Natr.) species of forks sre found in all quarters of the globe. 
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Alb Albumen. 

Tiie8kf]ark,orlsveTO<A U/m(A»arMfiM8), isthebMt Soathem Afiricft, » tho UrK««t Bea-bitd known; its 
known in this ooautrj. He is nnmiillttd as a songster, weigkt Tarring firom 13 to 28 Iba. A speoiinon in tlio 
and has been a theme for poets l>om the earliest ages. Leverian Mosenm measurtfd 13 feet between the ex- 
The male alone is gifted with mriody ; the female tremitT of the extended wi^. One remarkablj large 
makes hernestamong the herbage oroom, and derotes bird, ahot bff tha Capa of Good Hom, measuted from 
berself almost oonitantlj to the prooese of inoubation. wing to wing m feet. The top of the head Is a niddj 
They are grauiroioiis birda, of migratoiy habits, and,, groj. the rest of the plumage, with the exception of 
instead of waahing, shake dost among their feathers, serersl transrerse black bands on the back, and a few 
Th^ are considered a great delicacy for the table, of the wine-feaihen, is white: the bill is of a pale 
The season for catching larks commences, in this yellow, and the feet and membrane of a deep fleshy 
country, in the middle of September, and terminates colour. Towards the end of June these birds hover in 
at the end of February. More than 4,000 dosen are immense flocks about Behrine's Straits and Kamti- 
annually supplied to the London miurkets alone. The schatka, attracted thither by the shoals of fiah, whom 
Alauda arosans, or skylark, and the Alauda arborta, migrations the albatross persereringly follows. So 
or woodlark, are the only ones that sing when flying, great is their voracity, that they wUl swojlow a iflim 
The skylark rises perpendioalarly, the woodlark in of 5 lbs. weight; they do not, however, limit ^elr diet 
widely*extonded ciimes ; and they sometimes soar to to fish, but will prey on any Ma<aniinal ; ud Ca^am 
an enormous height, and sing for an hour together. Cook’s sailors caught thein wth a line and hook. They 
The shorelark (Alaitda olpetinM) is frequently found in never attaok other sea-birds, but are often attacks 
Kortb America, and generallf breeds near the sea- *>y pubs, who are vastly their i^eriojrs « Btrmgth: 
shore. The oalandraUrk (MsfaiiocwwpAfl«ilaiidra) is their flesh is dry and tough, llie Kamtchstbadalea 
a larger bird than the skylark, and possesses a more uro their entrails as buoys for nets, and their wing^ 
sonorous voice. In Italy, a good singer is compared boiicB as tobacco-pipes. 

to a calandra. Among other species, there are the Amtoxhbxs, W'-ti-jen'-ssM, was a i^mon name 
profmsiR, or titlark, which frequents meadows ;-the given to the djffcreut sccis that existed in the south 
orAorea, or woodlark, dislingidelied by a white fillet of Franco in the lat ter half of tlic twelfth and begin- 
about the head. It is less than tha skylark; the ningof the thirtcciith ceiitur|L They diflbred among 
coloursarepaler.andthevoicelessvaried.butswcet. each other in their particullT tenets, but Bgrood 
The eampetiMt has half of the chief feathers of the m denying the autbonly ol tho pope m spiritual 
wines brown, except two, which are white, and the matters, and m opposing tliedisciplmc and oersroonics 
throat and breast yeflowisk. The MtHalu,, whoae tail of the church ot Home. They wore *o cdled from 
is partij brown mA partly white, is a native of Swe- the town ol Alba, or Albv, in end around which thw 
d<m. The crigfata, a nati/e of Europe, and sings like were most oumierous. In 110.1, Alexander III. pub- 
the skylark. The gpinoletta, a native of Italy. Tho b^shetl a decree against these cccts in a council ij 
manna, common in Afric* Mid Amcri»M Tlic New Tonr.. .nd nnotlicr m me. 

Zeiuand lark, which inhabits Charlotte Sound, where Innocent HL to the in ho sent two 

it is named koaoo aroure Cistercians, Earner and Guido, to proceed against the 

Am, m (Lot. afAtts, white), an ecdesiaitieal vest- heretics. They were to eudeavoiir to convince them 

V" I. .! * if tl.MA fiulAd. to nmiiounoA tho 


loins. Ih tii Sneient church, the newly-haptixed These proceedings however, 
persons wore a white vestment or alb; whence the success; 


AMXTBOSS^S'^a^-JiSM^/Jtoisrdia), agon, of web- 1 i“hobitants of these districjs. Bsymond VI., count 


fanaticism and cupidity wc 



AUASIOIS. 

dible eomposed of severri mrtleiilated ptoeM, tha 
lower manmble smowth wd Aanoanili lateral, 

and placed like tmaU rolls te ite ftpmge of the msD- 
diblej feet short, with the divoa teoo Wondeom- 

afc^'wasl'ari.S'sra 


they were to distinguish tfaeAeretics from true 
Catholics, replied, ** Kill ail, and God will find 
out his own.*' BJontfort lost bis life at the siege 
of Toulouse, in 3218, and Uayniond, his adver- 
sary, died lu 1223. The war was proseouted by 
their successors, until BaymondVlL, pressed on 
all sides* was obliged to make peace in 1^, 
iving up twcethlrM of his estates to the king, 
ronusing submission to tho popP, and paying a 




- became extinct, and its territoriea reverted to 
the French crown. When peace was obtained, 
n the Inquisition was established at Toulow, and 
’i. those who csoapod from the swoi^ died by tho 
bands of the Inquisition, until the Albigenm 
were toUilJy exterroirmted. -- Bcf. Bini^di ■ 
dea Franffttii / Keaoder s CAarchHilstoiy, 

Albikos. {Sea vol. 1. of this work.) 

Al-Boxax, oL bihrak^ {JLnh.t nbining white- 
ness), the name given, in Mahometan tradition, 
to an im^nary animal, whiob was said to have 
earned luboiosi upon hia Journey from deru- 
solem to the heavens. 

Album, dl'-AiMi (Lat.alAiM, white), among the 
Bomans, wm nwhito board or register, on wbiota 
the namea of peesona or pubhe transaotioos were ii^ 
scribed. The term is now usually applied to a bwk 
for receiviag autographa or ether manusoript oonln- 
bntionsof firlenda or celebrated individuala. 

ALsnoiBV dt-W-emn (Lit. albua. wfaita), in ChtBk# a 
wbitirii riaoow matter lU^tly sslfe to tho taste, and 
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Albumen 

«a importaat element in reeetable and animal 9 rffanic 
atfbstances. It is distinfniisned bj its peculiar propertjr 
of becomififf coagulated or insoluble at ahigh tempera* 
ture. Wiiite ofegg and serum of blood consist almost 
entirely of albumen. The bair and noils contain large 
quantities of it in its eoagulitted slate. Pure albumen 
iri insoluble in water. White of egg aud aernm con- 
tain a certain amount of free alkali, in which it is dis- 
eolrcd ; hence its precipitation when acids are added. 
It is also precipitated when salts of raercutj, copper, 
silver, lead, &c., are added to its solution, forming with 
them definite insoluble compounds. This property 
renders it Taluable as an antidote to metallic poisons. 
Tannin, g^lic acid, and extractive matter behave with 
it in a similar manner ; for which reason it is uaed much 
in the arts as a clarifying agent. It is greatly used in 
photography, for giving depth and intensity to photo- 
graphic prints. Its chemistry is very complex, and 
requires mvestigation . Its ooinpoHitioii is given below, 
the presence of sulphur being rendered furoiliar to all 
by the effoots of cooked eggs upon silver spoons. 

Carbon 63-5 

Hydrogen ... 7*0 

liitrogeu . . . . o 13*5 

Oxygen .... Tl'Q 

Phosphorua .... ()'4 

bulpuur . *4 ' ■ >1*0 

100-0 

Annpueir, in Boi., a term u:ted (o denote the cel- 
lular structure which surrounds the embryo of a 
seed. It 18 not preacut in every case ; for Houictimes 
the embryo alone forms the nucleus of the seed, us in 
the pea, the bean, and the wiillflower. When it is 
pfpsent, the amount of spsoe it occupies is in inverse 
proportion to that occupied by the embryo ; in other 
words, the larger the embryo the smaller the alhunien. 
A seed entirely devoid of this structure is said 
to be ijealffuminoua, and one which includes it, albu- 
7niHOMa. The colls of the albumen contain uutriinent 
for the gemiinatiijg embryo in the form of starch, of 
oil, or ol cellulose. Soiuetimc.H the cells are thickened 
by aoeondfiry deposits, and the whole structure be- 
oomos horny; thus, vegetsblc ivory is nothing more 
than the albumen of the seed of a species of palm. The 
hlone of the tjiate and the nut ot the arcca palm are 
further examples of hardened olhumeii. Tii the seed 
of the coffee plant, the alhunien is the horny portion 
which is So familiar lo us as the ** coffee berry.'* 
When a seed contains no olbumcn, the cotyledons sup- 
ply the nutriment required by the growing portions of 
the embryo. Some botHiiists use the term pm'sperm 
for this structure, as the word af&Kincn has a totally 
different aignifloatitn in chcmiiti^. 

AiBuaNvv, til^bur'-nutn (Lat.), inBot., the sap-wood, 
the white aud comparatively soft part of an exogenous | 
stem, between the inner nark and the dar-aMcn, or 
heart-wood. The difference botween these two kinds 
of wood ia often veiy striking. Thus, in the ebony- 
tree the duramen is black and the alburnum pale. All 
the vital functions arc performed by the sap-wood, ns is 
proved by the vigorous growth of many a hollow tree. 

Alci, or Aux. (See Avk.) 

Alcaic, Al-kai'^ik, a iinnie given to a kind of verse, 
aaid to have been invented by the Ureek poet Alotcus. 
It is formed of four feet, with a emsura in the middle. 
TJie ilr«k foot is a spondee, rarely an iambus ; the , 
second uu iambus; then the cfDstirft, followed by two 
dactyls; as — 

Dulce M I dfioulrnm fst I prO iditrlla lUorT. 

It is sweet and glorious to aie for one's country. 

Alcatdk, or AbCArnit, al-Laui\ a Spanish word, 
derived from the Arabic kada^ to hend or govern, aud 
used by the Moors, Bnauiarda, and Portuguese for a 
governor, usually of a fortress or castle. 

ALO^imji, ol-Jra/'-dfii, is, in Spain, the title o.' a judge 
appointed by the govern incut, or dected by the towns, 
to administer justice within n certain district. 

Alo/UTXABA, Ilkiouts of, ttl-kau-ta'-ra, an order 
oi Spain, uniting in Uiemselrcs both religious aud 
military dutiet* They took their denomination from 
the town of the aamc name, on (he Tagus, and 
bad their rise about the beginning oi the i3th century. 

ALCAaxAlAB•o^itar-ra'•ms, a name given to aspeeiea 
of coarse pottery, manufactured in Spain, and used for 


Alohemy 

cooling wines. This is effected by means of its extreme 
porosity, the wine passing through the pores, when 
a oopioni evaporation takes place from tlie smul por- 
tion of water which penetrates to the outside. It is 
made of clay, (fbnaiating of sixty parts of calcareous 
earth, mixed with alumina, and a lutle peroxide of 
iron, and tbirty-aix of ailiciona earth, mixed with a 
little aluinina ; to which a quantity of salt is added in 
the mixing. The vessels are only half, or at iea.st not 
wholly baked. 

Alcavala, al-ka-va'-lttf in Com., a custom-house 
duty paid in Bpaiu, on imported goods, nt the ni(c of 
6 per cent, nj>on the value of the commodity. 

Alcedo, or KivoriBHEB, lU-ee'-dOr a family of 
birds belonging to the flsairostral tribe of the ord. 
2*a$fere». Charae, Bill long, thick, pointed, and quad- 
rangular; tongue short, and sligntly arrow-shaped 
at the point; nostrils at the aide of the base of 
the bill; legs short | three toes, (he outer joined to 
(ho middle one as far ol the second joint : wings wUli 
the first and soeond quills nearly c^nf. Only one 
fiuocies of kingfisher is indigenous to Britain, though 
tbere are sixty other spceica described by naturalists. 
This bird was known to the ancients by the name of 
Halcyon. They aupposed that its nest was built upon 
the BurfttcA of the sea, and that during iuenbatiou it 
bod the power of calming the troubled deep ; the days 
on which they were presumed to exercise this powe ' 
were called I'alcyon days. Tlio Ostincs and Tartar 
preserve th- ^in of the alcrdo ahoul their persons in 
H purse, as .-.larm iigainKt eiorv evil. The feathers 
they use a- love-amulofs, umiI ihoy believe th-At a 
woman touclifd by a fcutlu’r which has floated on 
the water, will fail in loio with Ihn man who uses it. 
The most rcmarkublo among tUo species arc : — 1. 
Alredo palbulu, or green jacamnr, about the size of a 
lark ; bBl square and black, and sharp at the point ; 
plnniago a bright green, glo<i.Hed with rop{H‘r and 
ipld. This species is found iii Cuiaua and Brazil, and 
feeds on insects. — 2. Alcedo ipeida, or common king- 
fisher, about the size of a swallow ; bill long, and ibi 
shape inelegant; lop of the head and the coverts of 
the wings of a dark green, N[>olte4l with li^ht blue ; 
back and tail of a bright azure ; the under side of the 
Imtly orange. It feeds on fish.— 3. Alctdo /im-f/dw/i, or 
paradise jacamar, of the same size as the preceding; 
throat, front of the neck, aud under wing-ooierts, 
j white, the rest of (he bodv a dull green, slightly 
I shaded with black, violet, and copper. It is » nutno 
of Surinam.— 4. Alcedo rudi»t or Egyptian kiiiglhber, 
about the size of the Bojslou crow ; bill black ; head, 

I shoulders, and buck, brown ; throat oud belly dusky 
white; tail ash-coloured; (he legs of a pale green, 
and the claws Mack. It is a native of l''gypt, aud feeds 
on fko^insects, aud small fish.— 5. Alcedo cayeuenete, 
about fie size of a starling ; back of a blue colour, 
the under parts white, and the legs red. It is a native 
of Cayenne andOuiana.— fi. Alredo foyqaata,ov cinere- 
ous kingfisher, about the size of a mngiMo ; colours, a 
bluish osh, chestnut, white, black, and yellow. It ia a 
native of the West Indies, 

ALcra, iiV‘8€e$, the Blk. (See Hff.r.) 

Alcheuilla, iU-ke-mWdn, in Bol., (he Liidy’s- 
mantle, a gen. ofxdants in tlie uat. ord. Rosacea?, sub- 
OTd.Sitttyuieorbea, Three British sxv'cics are known,— 
A.alpiua, A. vulffaru, and A. arceneh , — the mountain, 
common, and field lody’s-niautlca. They liave amall 
green flowers arranged in bunches. The latter apeciea 
IS thought to be diuretic. 

Alcjibmt, ilV-kim^e (Arab. o7, (he, Or. ehemeia, 
chemistry).— The term alchemist is generally applied, 
in an oxiprobriona sense, to the ancient chemists, 
wbo are vulgarly supTOsed to have been mcro 
viaionaries, searching oiuy after chimeras. Although 
many oi’ tha alchemiats were imTOstors, working upon 
the minds of the unenlightpnen for their own ends, 
still there were many more really great men amongst 
them, who, by their genius and labours, have laid the 
fonndationa of modern chemistry ; men who mode die- 
ooreries amidst inconceivable difficulties, that we now- 
adays have DO notion of. Such men as Taracclaas, 
Baymond Lully, Glauber, Trior Bacon, Tun Helmont, 
Albertus Magnus, Basil Valentine, and a hor.tOi others, 
have left behind them enduring monuments of their 
greatness, In the form of medicines and preparations. 



uNiVEBSAL mvomiknos. 


Alcohol 


Aldehyde 


iodwpeneable to the ehemist and pharmaeitt, even 
m feheao eiili|;bteued daja. The great end of all thw 
reaearohca was the diacoveryof the phOosopher^a atone, 
which waa to have the power of tranamuting all metali 
into gold. Their ideas in tliia matter were perfaetlj 
reaaonable and logical. They found, that by burning 
andmelting, nt a great heat, « dull. heavy, aartbybody, 
they obtained a brilliant metal; andlhrther, that by 
treiiliug in the anine way lead ore, a Beini*nietal, they 



ALcnsuxtiT, ax wobk. 


wine and apirita dependa mainly on the amount of 
alcohol they contain, it it of the greateat oonieimooca 
that it abould bo caaily and quickly fonnd. In the 
case of apirilB, which oonaiat mainly of aleohol and 
water, thia is comparatively caay. the apeoiflo gravity 
being, in direct proportion to the amount of alc^d in 
the mixture. A apeoiflo'graviu bottle, or a> hydro* 
meter, la used in this inatanee ; but in theoaae oi wine, 
which ooutaina aaoehaiine and other subata'bcea baaidef 
the alcohol, which materially iniluenoo ita danaity, 
reeourae ia obliged to be had cither to diatlUation or 
to one of the fdlowing methoda;~-l. By determining 
the boiling-point of the liquid ; 2. the amount of dilata* 
tion it unaergoea when ita temperature ia raised (bom 
60^ to 212^; or S. by evaporating half the liquid in the 
open air, and restoriug it to ita original bulk by adding 
water, tbo difference of apecific gravity, ti^en beuore 
and alter the evaporation, will indicate the amouut of 
alcohol. None or theie mceseoa are abeolutely cor- 
rect; if, therefore, perfect accurncy ia required, 
regular chemical analyeea must bo performed. The 
following table! give the amouut of alLohol in various 
liquids:— 


SpiyU», 

HoUands 67*00 

Scotch Whisky 64*02 

Irish ditto .... 6.'J*fK) 
Bum C3‘0d 

Wiitev, 


Sherry(Amort jl!adn) 20*03 

Claret 16*10 

Burgundy 14*67 

^luuipngnc 12'(ll 

Ilock A 12*0H 

Orange 11*30 

Elder 0*70 


f iroiluced a pcrfeellT motallie aubstaiici^. From these 
acts, (hoy ivosoued lliat gold and ailver wore pure 
forms of baser luetals, and their experiments tended 
to the discovery of tbo agent which waa to work this 
change. In the sauio way, following out this train of 
rea.souing, they imagined that ibis gi*eat purifler of 
metals would play the same part with the human 
subject, and puriiy it so effectually as to prolong life 
indefinitely ; neiico the search after tlie elixir of lilq. 
The idea uf the universal solvent is not so absurd as 
it is made to appear. Their notion in this was to 
obtain a solvent lor all mtlalip and not for all snb- 
staiiccs, as is generally ouppoaed. 

AncoiioT., iiV’ko’hQl (Arab, al, the, looM, any 
volatile BUbstaiice).— It a solution of sugar be ex- 
posed to the air lor any Icuglh of time, no change 
will take place ; but if vegetable or auimal organic 
matter be present, fermentation commences, and a 
fresh principle is formed, which may be separated by 
distillation. I'be first distillate is comparatively weak : 
,bnt by the use uf caustic potash, whicli has a powerful 
nflinity for water, absolute alcohol is obtained. Pure 
alcohol is colourless and limpid, pungent t oJho tuate 
and smeU. Its specific gravity at (10° is '703|pit boils 
at 173^, and bos been rendered gelatinous by cold, but 
has never been frosen. It is very inflammable, and 
burns without smoke. It mixes with water in oil pro- 
portions, and has a groat attraction for it. Its solvent 
powers are great, especially with respect to resins and 
resinouB gums. The strength of oioohoi is in exact 
proportion to its density, which is estimated by means 
of an hydrometer. Excise prooi spirit has a specifio 
gravity of ‘1>18, and contains 40| per cent, of absolute 
. alcohol. Wine, l>eer, and roirits owe their intoxicating 
properties to alcohol. The chemieal composition of 
alcohol is C.HtO., and it is regarded by chemists 
os a In'drated oxide of the organic base ethyl ; i.e., 
0«H,0 + HO. In like manner, met}vll<’ alcohol is hy- 
drated oxide of methyl, CsHsOd- HO, aroylic alcohol 
^lo^nO+HO, hydrated oxide of amyl, and so on, to 
C.oTI,^0+HO, caprie alcohol ; the aimple oxides being 
ethyfio, methylic, amylio, and caprie ethers, (ffes 
Etnbb.) The alcohols are verr numerons, their 
number being inoieaaed daily. Alcohol of different 
strengths is much used in the ttts. at a solvent for 
vartiMhes, resins, and essential oils; as a fhel in 
apirU-lomps, as an antiseptic, and at a stimnlant in 
medieino. 

ALCOHOtoinriB. (Ac# Aicorokomxtbt.) 
ALOOHOLOMBtlfk, OT AxcooxatBT, dl-Xrco'-Mf-fre, 
(Arab, alookol, and Gr. atefrcfr, apaeamre), is the art 
of determinlDg the pn^rtion of sieoliol eoutained in 
anjliqiiid, .jUthecommeroisl and escilsabla value of 


Brandy 63*30 

Raisin 25*12 

Marsala 26*03 

Sherry (Brown) ... 23*tB 

Port 22*ni{ 

Madeira ! 22*27 


Cider 6*21 to 0*87 

Ale (Burton) 8‘BA 

„ (Ediuburgb) ... 0‘2!> 

Stout 0*81) 

Porter 4*2'> 

Small Beer 1*28 


Tvopottiom of Aleohul in Mix/Ktea qf 
Specijlc Gravitua, 


100 parts 

Spec, tirav. 
at CO* 


Ale. 

Water. 

100 

0 

0*700 

Absolute Alcohol, 

75 

25 

0*860 


60 

60 

0*917 

• 

40 

61 

0-920* 


• 25 

76 

0*907 


0 

100 

1*000 

Water, 


* Proof spirit.— Spirit stronger or weaker is said 
to be above or below proof. 


Alcobait, or Kobaw. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

AncOBWoquK Babb, c/M'cr-NcXre, several kioda of 
astringent bark imjiortod into this country .or the uso 
of tbo tan t er arc thus named. Thb American nlror- 
Doquo barx is tbo produce of a species of Jk/mdichia 
and o. the species of S^raonima; (ho European is 
obtained (Vom the younger branehei of the eork'Oak, 
QuercNs Subar. 

Alcovx, aV-lov 9 (Arab, eteaut, a sleeping-chamlier), 
in Arch., a term applied to a recess in a chamber whera 
a bed is or can be placed. In conntries where beds 
are uot commonly made in auch recesses, it may bu 
need to describe any recess In any sort ot apartmimt. 

AiiCTOBipjB, a gen. of animals be- 

longing to the fresli^water polyaoa, or asoidian 
aoopbytes. {See Abxhoxoa, Cobalb, Poltbss, 
SroBGXS.) 

Aldbsarav, d^dw•6a'-raa, in Aairon., a name given 
by the Arabs to a bright star of the first magnitude, 
sitnate in the aonthem eye of the ooustellatioii Taoru^. 

Aidkbtdx, /iP-da-hhm.— When aleohol is lubmii- 
ted to any proeeM Ity which hydrogen ia extracted 
from it (deoxidation, for lnataaee),it bseomeeau aide- 
hyde, every alcohol having ita oorreapondmg aldehyde. 
Ethyiio, or vinous ald^yde, ia limpid and eoleurm^ 
with a paenISar ittd obaraeteriatio odour. It# density 
is *790$ it bolla at 72*, and is neutral to tast-mer. 
Onexpoaura to the air, it abicrba oxygen* ludxaaolm 
into aoctio'U^ Thcsf motions ora acwllowii-** 
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Alder 

C,H-0, - H. « 0*H-0, 

(Alcohol) (AJdoliTde) 

C.H.O, + 0,5* 

(Aldehydo) (HydraAcd aoetio add) 

Aides. (S^e Atinrs.) 

Alubeicav» al'-dir-man, a torm derived from tbe 
ODinparstiTe degree of the Anc.-Box. word eald, old, 
and tMan. Barle, govemon of proviacee, and other 
penons of distinction, were generally termed aldermen 
oy the Angio-Saxons. The title is now mhed to 
certain magistrates or ofiloers in munieipar oorpo* 
rations. By 6 A 6 Will. IV. o. 76, the resident barecMes 
elect oonnmors, who, from their own number, choose 
o certain number of aldermen, who hold office for six 
years, one half going ont every three years. One 
Tonrth of the mnniciiM oonncil consists of aldermen, 
and three fourths of ooundllors. In the corporation 
of liondon, which was not aflheted by the above act, 
there are twente>six aldermen, ineluding the lord- 
mayor, twenty-dye of whom are elected for life fay 
■noil fiermen as are householders io the twenty-five 
wards. The twenty-sixth alderman, who belongs to 
the depeudcDcy of Southwark, is appointed by the 
other aldermeu, who generally, when a vacancy occurs, 
select the senior from among theinBclvea, and a now 
alderman is elected for the ward for which he sat. 

Aidixtb Bdiuovb, iiU-dine, in Biblionaphy, a 
term appUed to those editions of colebrated anthors 
which cafte from the press of the family of Aldus 
Manntius. In 1400, the first of that name osUhlished 
his printing-press at Venice, and posterity is indebted 
to him for many of the first ediliona of Greek authors, 
and other valuable works. In his edition of Virgil, 
of IfiOl, the italic characters used in Roman printing 
first appear ; and from that date, a number of classi- 
cal works, in both the Greek and Latin tongues, wore 
produced from his press in n duodecimo form. These 
are what is generally ondentood as the Aldine Editions. 
In 1607. after producing 003 editions, the family press 
was said to have been broken up } but several Venetian 
publications, bearing the imprint of the Aldine family, 
an anchor and a dolphin engraved on the last page, and 
which appeared early in the 17th centur}'^ would seem 
to oontradiot the report. For a short time a brancdi 
of the Aldme Press was established in Borne. (S^e 
HuruTXUB, Aldus, vol. I. of this work.) 

Ale, nit (Sax. •ala, eaU, or aloth), the name for- 
merly given to unbopped malt-liquor, but now applied 
to every ffilroae and comparatively light-ooloured lieer. 
The hop wris brought into this country from the Ne- 
therlands, in the reign of Henry VIII., and the word 
h9w, from the German hiw, was then employed to 
distinguish the bopped liquor from the more ancient 
beverage. The couuoction between bops and the word 
beer is indicated by the old couplet 

**Ili>ps, reformation, bays, and beer, 

Cumo into England nil in one year.'* 

Again, Farkiasou, in 1040, writes:— '* Thebaic which 
our forefathers wore accustomed only to drink, being 
a kind of thicker drink than beer, is now almost quite 
left off to be mode, the use of hop** to be -rat therein 
altering the quality thereof, to be much more healthful 
or rather physical, to oreoerve the body from the re- 
pletion oi proas h amours which the ale engendaroth." 
Ale made from malt alone was a favourite beverage of 
the ancient Germane even in the time of Tacitus. It 
WSE, moreover, highly esteemed by the Danes and 
Anglo-Saxons, being even thought worthy of slaking 
the thirst of the mighty heroes in the Hall of Odin. 
It is expressly named as'oneof the liquors provided for 
a banquet given by Edward the Confessor, isidorusand 
Oroaios state that the ancient Britons and otiier Oeltio 
nations drank ale. which they made by a process very 
similar to our modem brewing. They inform us that the 
grain was UrststeepedT in water and made to germinate ; 
It woe then dried and ground ; after which it was in- 
ftssed in a certain quantity of water, and the whole 
teimented. Ale was funnerly regarded in Ehigiaiid as 
an absolute neoesMuy of life, and varioos ordinaiiiees or 
aaiivM have been passed for regulating its pride and 
fioslity. ThiM,iii 1361, daring ^e reign of fieki^ HI,, 
an assise of breed amV sle was struck, which settled 
the price of the latter artide as follows A brewer 
mj sell two of ole for a penny in cities, and 

three or foor gallons for the same price in the country," 


Alehouses 

The penny of Chat time woe worth about threepence of 
of our eorrency. Some oentaries since, ale took the 
place of our tea or eoilbe at breakfast. Tha earl of 


bread, two manofaets, a quart of tear, a quart of wine, 
half a chine of mutton, or a diine of beef, boiled.** 
Ibe same allowance of beer was induded in the bill of 
fare for meagre days, when salt fish and buttered eegs 
were substituted for beef or mutton. Ale, as now dis- 
tinguished from porter and small beer, is prepared 
from pole malt, and, except in the case of^itter ale, a 
comparatively small proportion of hops. Strong ale is 
made from the best malt and the finest kinds of hops, 
such as the goldings and white-bines of Kent and 
Surrey, or the mild-flavoured flowers of Worcester- 
shire. The fermentation is allowed Co proceed slowly 
until the yeast is czbaoitod, and perfectly separated. 
The Scotch ales are remanable for the very small 
quantity of hops which Chsy contain. Burton ale is a 
very strong ana wine-like product, wbidi is highly es- 
teemed. The bitter ales of Bast and AUsopp onfo ailTer 
from this chiefly in having a larger qnantitj of hops, 
whioh imparts a pleaaint bitter, and rendsri them less 
prone to turn in hot climates. Strong bIm contain 
from to 10 per cent., by weight, of alcohoL— Be/*. 
Johnston's C\nMdrgofCowmom 2^. (Sts Blivnira, 
Hops, Malt. 

ALv-CoM^ . lea'-ser.alc-kenner.oronewhokensor 
knows what f >d ate is. The oiDce is of great antiquity. 
Ale-conners a>id ale-tasters wore chosen every year m 
the court-leot of each manor. Similar oflloers were 
appointed in towns and boroughs. In the eity of Lon- 
don there are fonr ale-oonners, who are appointed by 
the liverymen in common-hall on Midsummer-doy. 

Alxctkyouaivcy, d-frl'-fri-c-mfin'-se (Gr. alekirjfOH, 
aof>ok, manteia, divination), among the ancients, a modo 
of divination by means of cocks. It was performed by 
writing the twenty-four letters of the alphabet in the 
dust, upon each or whioh a grain of corn was laid. A 
cock was then let loose among tha letters, and those 
out of which the bird picked the corn being joined 
together, were supposed to diaolose what was required 
to tie known. In ttus manner Jamblichus, the master 
of Proclus, is said to have divined that a person named 
Theodosius, Theodotus, or Theodorus, would sucoeed 
the emperor Valens, who, upon hearing of the matter, 
put to death several persons whose names began with 
those letters, and obliged Jamblichus to seek a volun- 
tary death by poison, io order to escape his resentmenl. 

ibiXB, a-M' (Ang.-Bax,), in Mar., the term used 
when the wind, bmwing across the line of a shlp'^ 
course, makes the sails and masts incline to what is 


or in lay her head to windward. 

Albbopsis. osP-iteiis-ss (Sax. sate or edh, ale, and 
hu9, house), oonsee in whioh ala and beer are sold. 
As early os year 1400 Che iooonvenieuces aristog 
from the assemblage of numbers of riotous per- 
sons, and of the excessive drinking in alriumses, be- 
came so great as to make them Che subject of tegis- 
lotion. In the second year of the reign of Henry vll. 
an act was passed agnnst *'vaoaboands and baggers," 
empowering two justices of the peace “ to rqjeot and 
put away eomen ale-selling in tounos and plaoM where 
they shall ooavekiyent (oonvone), and to take enretio 
of the keepers of alehoasea of their code behaving by 
the disoreoion of the said justioee, and in the aame to 
lie avyed and aggreed at the Cyme of their sessions." 
The 6 A 0 of Bow, VL c. fl6» gave to magistratea the 
power of forbidding the seUing of bear and ale at sneh 
alehouses, and it was enitotw **nons should be suf- 
fered to hem alehouses unless publiely allowed at the 
sessions, or by two justiees.*' This stotuto, whioh was 
the first act of the legUatore that placed alehonaes 
under the contnd of local magistrates, formed the 
oommeuoemeot of the mtem of licenses. An act 
was passed in 16H 2 I. c. 9, to restrain the 
'^mordinate hanntiag and tippling in inns, alehonses, 
and other vietnalling-lioaBos." Other statutes were 
enacted in the reign of Janes, one of whiob imposed 
a penalty on each penon oonvioted oi tippling in 



UNIVEBBAL UffFOBMATlON. 

Aleabio Alezaaarine Verse 

an alehouse, of 3c. 4i. for eodi offenoa, and, in default Alexandrian libnuj ia said to have comprised 700,000 
of payment, punishment in the stocks for four hours. volomM. At first, the books wsce contained in tho 
Other altoratioDs were made in the 7 Jae. X. o. 10, museum in the Bruoheioa quarter of the city: but, 
the 21 Jac. 1. c. 7, the 1 Oar. I. o. 4, the 3 Gar. L a. 3 ; when they amounted to 400, OUO volumes, a new library 
and, in 1664, daring the Commonwealth, it was or- was formed, within the Beramuin, or temple of 
derm, at the London seasions, that no new lioenaea Serapis, where, at length, 300,000 were ooUeoted. 
should be granted for two yean. After the Bestora- During the plunder of the oily, after its eapture by 
turn, in 1082, it was orde^ that no lieense should Julius Caesar, the old library was aeoideuti^amitroyed 
in future be granted to alehouse-he^rs who frequented by fire. That in the Senpeiun, however, sHU re- 
oonventicles. In Looke’a second Letter on Toleration mained, and was subsequontiy lavgt^ly augmented, 
he aUudes to their having been driven to take the partionlarly by the Fergamean ooUcotiun, amounting 
sacrament for the sake of obtaining lioenaea to sell ale. to 200,000 volumes, presented by Mark Antony to 
In 1729 toe sale of spirituoua liquors hod become so Oleopa^, till it at length surpassed the former in tiie 
common that an act was passed, 2 Geo. II. c. 28, number and value of its oontenti. When tlie tomplo 
enaoting that no license should in rature be granted but of Scrapiswas destroyed, in i.n. 300, by Theophlloa, 
at a general meeting of tho magistrates acting in the •patriardi of Alexandria, under Theodosius too Groat, 
division in which the applicant dwella. This provision a great part of the library was destroyed or lost ; but 
was evaded by men hawking spirits about the streets in it was not till the taking of Alexandria by the Sara- 
wheelbarrowe, and exposing them for sale on bulks, ceus, in 642, that it was utterly destroyed. It is said 
aheds, and stalls ; and in 1763 a atatiito was passed, by that when Amrou, the viotorious general, applied to 
the provisions of which, with some trilling amendineuts, the onUph Omar for instrnotioDB regarding the liYirary, 
the uoensing of alehousos eontinuod Co be regulated for he was answered,—** If these writings of the Greeks 
tho remainder of that century. By a statute passed in agree with the Koran, or Book of God, they aro 
1808, 48 Geo. III. o. 143, a differenoe was introduced useless, and need not be preserved; if they disagree, 
into the mode of licensing, for purposes conueoted with they are pernioious. and ought to be destroyed.*' Ao- 
the coliection of the revenue. In 1826 a general act was 'eovmngly, it ia satd, the works were omployod to heat 
passed (9 Geo. IV. e. 61 ) , which repealed all former sta- the 4,000 baths of the oity ; and suoh was their number, 
tutos on this subject. Binoe then various regulations that they lusted for six mouths, 
have been made, of which the following aro tlie most ALEXAvnxiAir MawcscuirT, Codex 'Al«xandrinti«t 
recent and important. By the 8 A 4 Vict.o. 61, a license the name of a Greek manusoript of the Old and New 
can only be granted to the real occupier of the house IVetainenta, now in the British Museum. It was sent 
in whioo the beer or cider is to be retailed, and every as a present to Charles 1., from C>riUus liuoaris, pn< 
person applying for a license must produce a certificate trinreh of Coiistuutiuuple, bv Hir Thomas Knwe, oiii- 
irom the overseer of his being the real oocupiur of the bassador from England to tfa Forte. It is euiitaiacd 
house. Licensed victuallers and keepers of boerahojis in lour voliimes quarto, of which tho Now Testament 
who sell ale to be drunk on the premises, are liable to occupies the last, and is written on vellum, in double 
have soldiers biUeicd upon them. The 11 A 12 Viet, coluums. Tho I^ew Testanioiit is, however, less perfort 
o. 49, and the 18 A 19 Vict. o. 118, regulate the sale of than the Old. It contains all the canonical and most 
beer and other liquors on Sunday, Cluistmas-day, and of the apoeryphal bof>ks, with several others. Critics 
Good Friday. are much divided as to the date of this work ; but it 

ALXirBio, a^lem*<‘bik (Arab., a?, the, umlcefit cor* seems most probable that it was written about tho 6th 
riiptcd from the Greek word ambix — a oup or vase), a century. A igo-simUe of tho New Testanient was 
vessel formerly employed for distilling, that ia to say, publislicd by Dr. Woido, in ]78f), and more rcooiitly ono 
lor separating volatile liquids from substunoea less of the Old Testament has been published by the Bev. 
volatilo. (See Dibtilt.itiov.) Tho alembic u one of If. Baber. 

the most snoient inatrumeuta of chemical research, and Alx^ak t>bi aw Bcdoot^.— When ancient Greece lost 

may bo regarded as the typo of all distiiluioiy appa* her glory and intlependcnoo, literaturo and science 
ratua. In its original lorm, it is seUlum used in the found u refuge in Alexandria, under the munificent 
modern laboratory ; but it muat be confessed that it patronage of toe Ptolemies. Ptolemy'^Soter, or his 
was admirably adapted to the processes in vogue successor Ptolemy Philadelpbus, ostaolislicd at Alex- 
nmong tho alchemists, by whom it was cbieily used, aiidria a fifasston, whither leurnod men were invited 
It consisted of two portions, capable of being sepa- from all parts, aUd maiotnined at tlie public expense, 
rated ; the lower — known as the body, cucurbit, bolt* with every facility for cnllivuting the various branches 
Lend, belly, or chamber,— was a gourd-shaped vessel of literature aucl scienoe. At first it was principally 
(whence tho name *' cucurbit,” Liit. eucurbita, gourd), distinguished as a school of grammar and eritioism, 
well fitted for lieiug cleansed, or to havil materials producing oorreot editions of tiie ancients, and writing 
introduced. Tho head, or capital, was also singiilarly leamed oomuientsries upon them, In poetry, tho 
perfect in shape fur the intended uses ; it hml a kind i>f writers of tliis school are aistinguished for oorroetness, 
channel aU round to convey tho liquid condensed in it punty, and elegance of stylo ; but the mors important 
to the beak, which was connected with the receiver, part, the bpint and genius which charactorizod tho 
Several modifications of the alcinUig are used m the earlier poetry of tho Oreoks, is almost cutirely want- 

chemical arts. ^ ing. In philosophy, the Alexandrian school was a 

AxxitiiBom. Sal, o-lem^^hravth, a famous prepnra- species of eclecticism, being an attempt to blend the 

tion of the alchemists, now known to be a double systems of the Bast and West,— to unite tho religious 

chloride of mercury and ammonium, having the com- opinions of the East with the Greok dialectics. (See 
position expressed nytheformulaUgCl+NH4Cl4- HO. Nboplatokxbtb.) In the mathematical and phyaiool 
ALSUBiTEfl, d2-«^*fii*fees, in Bot., a genus of dicoty- scienoes this school became very distiDgaishedi, having 
lerlonous plants, belonging to the order BuphorhiaeeeBf such men as EocUd, Apollonius. BratoatheasS; and 
The most interesting apecies is A. triloba, the candle- Ptolexnnns, the geographer. Alexandria continued 
nut tree, the seeds which centein the oil called to bo diatinguished as a seat of learning uAtil its oap- 
hntiu, or kekutte, which is used in some parts of the tore by the Baraoens. 

world for iUuminating purposes, and whicn bee been ALxxAwnBias Vaasa, a species of verse, eo called 
recommended as a substitute for castor-oil in medi- from ita bring first used in an old French poem on 
due. Alexander the Groat, belonging to eibout the 12th 

ALXZAivnmis, fil-eaww'-dere, a namegWen to an esen* century.* Ibmai^ however, wm the fi^ to ren^r it 
lent umbelliferous i^nt, Smjimium t^airum, wUeb popolw, and it it now toe regifitr heroic yerw of toe 
was formerly cultivated like celery. French. It consiste <rf tWMvo syBablrii, brolmp into 

AiuxiunatAir LxanABW.— lUs was, probably, the two regular hemistiohsi As. ofwy sixth gyBrible tcr- 
]a«|i;est library that hod -exieted before the inveiinon of niinating a word. In Bngliidi, the Alexanm^e tmtm 
printing. It was founded at Alexandria, abont 284 i» rarely used tfaroughoui a vmle pom, and toe rule 
B.C., by Ptolemy Boter, aft toe sitogaatioa of Deme- of dividing into Inmisticlu ie oocaslq^y yiriated. 
trius Thalerius, who had seen the pubUs Ub^es at The aeconq of ftdloWhig lines is an 
Athens. Ageats were employed ia different parts of ** A needless Alexandrine ends the Mug, 

Asia and Greece to seek out and mdHuo toe rarest TVhioli, like a wounded snake, dtogs Us Slow 
and most valuable works ; so toal^ at tength, the length along/* 
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Alojr, aV-jpt (Lat., seaweeds), in Bot., this great 
class of Thallogcot (tea this word) comprehends the 
sea-wcpda nnd the niultifarions grern vegetable forms 
of siinfilo cellular strnotnre met with in fVesh water 
and in permanently damp situations. The hnmbleat 
members of the vegetable kingdom belong to this chiss. 
Algcc are lloweiless, and consequently seedless. They 
nre propagated in various w'eys by reproductive psrti- 
cles, ealled simres or sporules. The class comprehends 
n vast variety of plantSf exhibiting a wonderful multi- 
plicity of forms, colours, sizes, and degrees of com- 
plexity in structure. These plants have, however, 
been arranged into three groups or orders, which have 
certain striking distinctive characters. These three 
orders nre named JS/tot/cNOorerp, or Plaridrtg; Mela- 
iKMporeaf, or Fucohtea; CkloroKjtore<v, or CovfercoidetB. 
Ukodoxporca!^ or red-sporod alga\ grow in salt water, 
and arc generally rose-red or purple, rarely brown-red 
or greeniih-red. MrtauoenoretPt or dark-Hpored aigto, ; 
are marine plants of an olive-green or lirowu colour. 
ChloroHjtturo'f or green-spored ulgrn, are generally i 
green, rarely red or livid purple, fonud sometimes in j 
sea-water, mit more frequently in fresh-water {londs, 
.•itreamH, and diteUca, and on damp suriaces. Professor 
Bentley roughly eslimatca the iiuinbor of species of 
ttigee at 2,r)(M). ^luuy are used for food in' difibrent 

S arta of the world, their nutritious properties being 
ue to the pre«enoe of starch, muunite, mncilsge, 
albumen, nnd gelone. The ashes of several kinds ot 
sen- weeds form lee^Pi formerly extensively used fur the 
preparation of carbonate of soda. Iodine is obtained 
from sea-weeds. None of the plants in this great class 
are known to be poisonous. 

ALOAJionA, or ALOAnoniiXA, ill-ffa-ro-hiV-la, the 
legumes of a species of mimosa used in the process 
of tanning. (See Prosopis.) 

Ar.QARorn, Pownan or, amixturc of the 

terchloride and (eroiide of niitimony, invented by 
Victor Algnrotti, a Venetian chemist, formerly much 
used in medicine. 

AiiasuHA, ixl'-je-hra (Arab. o/*<f/VfArr, i.e. science of j 
restitutions), the science of numbers considered gene- ! 
rally. Arithmetic treats of the facti connectea with i 
figures, algebra of the laws that govern them; fori 
instance, that R multiplied by 4 gives the same pro- 1 
duct as 1 muUiplied by 5, is but an arithmetical fact t 
bul to cstivblish as a general principle that the product 
of any two numbers whatever is the same, no matter 
in what order they be multiplied, is on algebraical 
proposition. In algebra, nuiuliers arc represented by 
hitters, ft a nnd hod of perfurm/ng cnlculations of 
nil Sfirfs of quantities by means of general signs or 
charaeteiw. 

Known qaantities are generally represented by the 
first letter.^ of tlie alphabet, as,' a, h, c, Ac. Uuknowii, 
by the lust. ; a-ii, .t, y, r. 

The aigu -t (pine or more) is the mark of addition. 
Thus, a H- A means that the quantities represented by 
a and b nre to be added together. AVhou no sign is 
prefixed, + is understood. 

The sign - (mtunr or less) denotes subtraction; as, 
a — that is, the number represented by b is to be 
^Bubtnicled IVom that represented by a, 

Qaantities with the sign + prellvd are called posi- 
tive or afUrmativo; and those with the sign — negative 
quantities. 

The sign x (or muUiplied 2>y) denotes muUipUcotion; 
ns, 6 X 4 moans that 5 is to bo multiplied by t. 

-«• is the mark of division ; thus, u-i-b means that a 
is divided by b. 

A number prefixed to a letter is oalled a numeral 
coefficient. When no number iaoxpresaed, 1 is under- 
'i.e., 1 is the numeral co-effleient of such letter. 1 


* ghnple quantity consists of one part or term, as 
-ift — oee; a compound quantity of more than one, 
ooimeotcd by the signs -b or - : ts, a -i- fi, a - -f 'e» 
ore eompound quantities. If there nre two terau^ it { 
is oaUid a binmiual, if three, a triHomtHoi, Ao. i 

Xdka qoimtitiee consist of the same letters rqieatod ; 
thus -t- afi,— Ihif are like quantities; but + ab, and 
-b a*fi are oaBIce quantities. 

The pibwere of algebraic quantities are expressed by 
rfaehig a wmaUJmr$ (equivalent to tbo number of 
factors, and caUedTlhe index or exponent of the power) 
at the right-hand aide of the letter. Thus ax a, or the 
k 48 


Algebra 

square of a, is eq^essod by ; bxbx 6 , or the cube of 
b, is expressed by b*; gxa xarxg , or the fourth power 
of a?, is expressed by a?*; a - b bxa + bxa +ft, or the 
eube of a -b is expressed by a -b Aft 

The roots of quantities are oxpreased by the ai 0 Vt 
with the proper index annexed : thus; ^ or V o ex- 

pr esses t he square root of a; ^e/b, the cube root of £r; 
-b a, expresses the biquadrate root of a -b a. &c. 

The sign es placed between two or more quantities, 
expresses the equeUity of such quantities ; thus, a + b 
s c -b d, means that a -b 6 is eqnal to c + ds and ax 
+ 6 y s rx -b s 2 a mean that the quantities 
ax + by, ox +dy, and ex -^fy, are all equal to each 
other. 

In algcbraioal operotiona the word therefore, or eonre- 
qnentiy, often occurs. To express this wonl the symbol 
.'.is commonly used; thus, the sentence, therefore, 
a -b & is equal to c + d/* is expressed by a -b 6 = c 
+ d» 

The symbol 7 placed between two unequal quantities 
signifies that the first is greater than the last ; thus, 
a 7 b, intlmatcatliat. a is greater than b ; but when tho 
character ia inverted, it s^iifles that the first quantity 
ia less than the seoond ; thus, a L h, intimateethata is 
less than h. 

Tlie operations of algebra are the same as those of 
arithmetic,— addition, suldraction.multiplicarion, divi- 
sion, extracti^ if roots, &c. In its applicatinn to the 
resolution of ) < > >leiiia, the problem inunt first be trans- 
lated oot of >mmon info nlgcbraio langiingo, by ex- 
pressing all the conditions ami quantities, both known 
and uuicnown, by their proper characters, arranged 
in an equation (see EquATiows), or several equations, 
if necesaory, and treating the unknown quantity as 
if it were a known one : this forma the composition. 
Then the resolution, or analytic part, is tho dis- 
entangling the unknown (piuntity from the several 
others with which it is connected, so us to retain it on 
one side of the equation, while all the known quantities 
are coUeoted on the other side. This process is c/tlled 
analysis or resolution ; and hence algebra is a S)>ecieB 
of analytic art. The mode of applying algebra to tho 
reNulution of problems may be seen in the following 
example From the given sum and ditrerenee of two 
niiDibcr.s, to find the numbers themselves, bet x and 
q be the niuiibers, and a and h their sum und dilFercnco 
respectively 

+ ^ = n and 
« — y = 6 

Adding the quantities on both sides of the symbol-, 
wo have— 

2r = (f -b 6 . 

e h ' 

2 

Again, subtrocling the quautities on both sides of 
the symbol — , wo have— 

2 w .-s a — h and 

» ' a 

And hence arises the general algebraical trutb, lliattho 
greater and less of two numbers nre respectively equal 
to half their sum and half their diuerenoe. For 
particular oases, wo have only to aubstitufo the 
respective numbers instead of a and h, in oraer to 
havo immediately the corresponding values of x and y. 
The origin of algebra cannot be determined with 
exactitude. In the middle of the 4th centnry, when' 
the mathematical soienoes were declining, Piophantna 
wrote a treatise on aritbmetio, in thirteen books, of 
which toven ouW remain to nv. Hypatia, the daughter 
of Tbeon, who fell a victim to the Any of a num, in 
the early part of the fith eentuiy, wrote a oommentary 
on tte work of Diophantos : thu, however, is also lost. 
In flie 10 th century, the works of Biophantiis wero 
discovered in the Vatican library at Borne. They were 


transIatiOD, ^ Bachet da Mezenao, appeared in 1621. 
In 1670, the French mathematioian Fermot pnblidied 
notee of his own on the writings of Piqpliantns. The 
important invention of algehn, os ww as nomcrol 
ehiraotera and decimal oritbaiietic, waa first made 
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Algorithm Alien 

known In Enrope ht the Arnbinos, who had ool<| thus:— **M 7 windowindmlt the light and exoludo Uio 
leot^ the works of the G'reek mathemetioieos^ and view of external ol^edts. lest the oeauties of Nature 


leot^ tile works of the G'reek mathematioiaaa^ and view of external ol^edts. lest the oeauties of Nature 
translated tbein. Bj nie«i8 of the Arable tongue, should divert your attention from the beauties of my 
Euclid was first introduced into Western Europe. The work.*' Over the walls, omameute are nroftieelj 


Arabiane award the invention ofalgebra to their famous soattered, in colours of gold, pink, light blae« and 
mathematician MabommedtBen-Husa, or Mosee, who dusky purple. Although no longer inhabifed« this 
was alio celled Mahommed of Boziana, in tke 9th cen* beautiful example of laedimval arohiteotnre ia pre* 
tury, a copy of wkoee treatise on tbe suUect is pre- served as a work of art, and is placed under the oharge 
served in tne Bodleiau Ukrary at Oxford. The scienoe of a goveruor and a number of invalid soldiers. Some 
of algelsra was originaUy introduced into Italy hj of its beauties liave been reproduced in the ** Alham- 
Leonardo, a merchant Fisa, who had spent his bra Court'* of the Crystal Falaoe at B^denham.— 
youth in Barbsry, and there become acquainted with the works of Weshington Irving for its history, 
the method of oomputing by nine numersl and Owen Jones’s Alhambra for a complete desorip* 

obaraoters. He composed a treatise on Anthmetic tion of its ornamentation and architecture, 
in 1202, wlkich he afterwards revised in 1228, two ecu- Alhambraic, uf-Aaw^-hrat-Gr, a term given to a par- 
tories nefore the invention of printing. The menu- tioular style of ornamental art, which is founded upon 
script was discovered in the nu^ddle of last century, the decoration of tlio celebrated Moorish palace of the 
in ftte library mt Worance. The first Alhsifibra, at Grsunda (tea Albakdua), luthUatylo 

book on algebra that ever was printed whs written by all imitations of men and auiinals arc omitted, while 
Lucas Paoioloa, or Lucaa de Borgo, a Minorite friar, the floral and vcgetablo forms employed bear ouly a 
It appeared in 140i and again in 162.1. It is called distant rcsemblauce to nature. Jlivh niotallio elabora- 
«• Svum^ de Aritbmetiea. Gcometria, Proportions, ef tion and gorgeous i^olouriug are the chief charaoter- 
Froportionalita." Not only are we indebted to lUly istlca of the Alhambraic style ; but, so exquisite was 
for the first European knowledge of algebra, but it was the taste of the Moorish artists who invculed it, that 
there that it received its earliest improvements at the it was always harmonioM. .... 

hands of Sciuio Ferreus. Florido, Tarlaloa of Brescin, Alias (Lat., otherwise), a word used to denote a 
Cardan, Leins Ferrari, and Bombelli. Btifeliua and name or title that has been nsiuincd by, or nooidentally 
ScboubeliuB, two German mathomuticiana, were con- given to, a person j as, Thoms*, uHan Jones. An idias 
temporary with Cardan and Tartulea. BtifcUus intro- may be assumed by any one, but does not absolve him 
duced the characters which denote addition and sub- from the responsibility of an act coiumittsd under his 
traction, and the symbol for the square root. The assumed name. It is also a second writ Issued from 
first treatise on algebra, in English, was firom the the courts at Westminster, where the first has boon 
pen of Bobert Rccorde, a mathematioian and phy- issued, aud returned without effect. 


pen of Bobert Rccorde, a mathematician and phy- 
sician of Cambridge. Tieia was the fir/t who intro- 
duced cenerid symbols, applicable to all problems of 


Alibi, al'-i-bi (Lat., clsewberc, iii another manner), 


duced general symbols, applicable to all problems of in Law, is a term used to express that defoneoiu a 
the same kind, without the labour of repeating tlie criminal prosecution, where the party accused, in order 
same process of analysis for each ; thus happily apply- to prove that ho could not have committed the orimo 
ing algebra to geometry.— Bonnycastte's transla- charged upon him, offers evuleuce that ho was m a 
tion of Bossut’s IlUio'w dea Maikimaiiquaa i the differ _ 
mnioriaa of Montucls, CovsoU, and Librij and Awiir, oi'-Zi-en (Lat. o/icmms, another mims, ol 
Hutton's Uaikematieal Tracts, another country), generally speaking, is one bora m 

AiooKiTitii, di'-oo-ntAm. dfrived from the Arabic, a foreign country, out of the allegiance of the king 
the root being a word which meaua or refers to calcu- or other executive of thot in which he is for tto 
lation or reckoniug. Among many mithors, and time resident or staying. lu order to osoerUm tho 
oinccittlly the SpaiiisL, the word is uAuroliaed, us nature of an alien, it w^lll bo belter to consider who 
moaning the science of numbers, or system of notation : are natural-born English subjects. They are ponons 
thus, there is an almiritlim of tho differential calculus, born within tbe allegiance, power, or pratcelion of the 
un algorithm of function, &e. Though sometimes used crown of England, which term* embrace not only 
hr Englisb writers, our language docs not need it, the persons born within tlie doinlmona of her majesty or 
w ord notation being an exact equivalent, of her homagers, and tho children of aubjects in her 

Algvacil, aUgwa’-zael, in Spoin, is tho general aerrtre abroad, and the queen a children and heirs of 
name of otllr-crs for the apprehenaiou of criniinHls. the crown, all of whom are natural-boni subjeoU by 
- ■ * ihe common law, but also under various sUtutes, idl 


Kyjf J uUnlfOfonri 


funetiohs persons, though bora abroad, whose fathers or nand- 

Aluaoi. id-haV-gi, in Bot., Camel’s-thorn, a gen. fathers by the father’s side were natural-born subjeoU 
of legnminoua plwts in the snb-ord. PcpMioiiocea*. at common law, unless the father or paternal gnjM- 
The Micciea A. waurorKW, a native of Persia, yielda a father through whom the claim "jade was, at tto 
kind of manna, which is uaed as food for cattle. The time of the birth of such chilJiwn, liable, in cm of his 

m?nn» iT Xwnrf by "hlklM Ibo bnoche. of the rotun. tote, Ihi. coontry, to. the nei>.Uie. of tt,^ 
manna is ooioineu vj gervico of ony foreign prince 


manna is uOtamea oy snauing mo orancu„ o. was inliieSVvm^^ 

Albamura. id-hawf-bra (n corraption of the then at enmity with the crown of England, exceptipij 
Arab kalut ul-hamra, the red costly, the name of a alwoys from the benefit both of the ooi^o&laws 
celebrated fortress, which formed the acropolis, or the Jtatules those *rtifloeirs and 
c.tudel, of the city of Granada, and in which waa are declared ahona by 6 Geo. I* «• 
situate the palace of tho ancient Moorish kings of however, may now go aliroad (6 Geo. IV. o. 07). Per 
Grauadn. It was fortified in the strongest manner, 
and eW capable of containing 40,000 men. The 
emperor Charles V. also oonunenced erecting a palace 
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take, or hold propertjmay, howorer, bo obtained from 
tbe crown. An ^en oanaot ait in parliament or privj 
oounoil, nor hold grantf or offleee of troet under the 
orown, nor act aa a iurjrman, except in oaeee where an 
alien ia to be tried, who is entitled to bare a jury 
composed of half EngUshmen and half foreignera. An 
alien enemy ia the anljeet of another state at aetual 
war with our own, and does not posacaa even the bare 
right of residenoe, or the power of enforcing any 
contract or auing for any debt due to him. But 
where a foreigner ia reaidont in England, and alter* 
wards a war breaks out between hia eountiy and ours, 
his goods are not lialile to be seised; and if a contract 
be made with him daring peace, the right of action is 
not absolutely forfeited the oocurrenoe of a war, 
though it ia suspended. Aa to the removal of disabihties 
of alien friends, saeDiviKATZOir.NATnaAUzsTioN. 

AnutnAVioir, ai*U*e*ytai'*«Au» (Lat. alienaihj aliem, 
I alienate, pass away, discard), in Law, any method 
whereby estates arc voluntarily resigned by one man 
and accepted by another, whether it be by sale, gift, 
marriage settlement, devise, or other transmission of 
property, by the mutual consent of tlie parties. All 
persons are ptimd facie capable both of conveying and 
purchasing, unless the law has laid them under any 
partieular disabilitiea. Eocloaiaaticul persons are 
miablod, for particular purposes, and subject to certain 
oottditions, and by eonsoiit of uroim parties, to make 
diapoBitinug ol'tlieir bcnedccs, nuoh lay corporations as 
are called municipal (vis., corporuted towns) may dis* 
pose of the corporation estates, with the approbation 
of the lords of the Treasury, or anv three of thorn, 
and on such terms as they may think lit to approve. 
Lay corporations aggregate, in general f'mbjeot to the 
feotraint impooed on such as are municipal), have a 
right to alienate freely their lands of inheritance. 
Oonyejances bjr idiots and insane persons, except 
dnring a lucid interval, mtb void, except feofPmcuts, 
which arc only voidable. ConvoyanccB by infants are 
in general not void, but voidable, cither by themselves 
in their lifetime, or by their representatives after their 
death ; but if confirmed by tne infant on coining of 
age, cannot afterwards ho iiupcacbed by his repre- 
senl alive. Their disposition by urill is, however, void 
altogether. Oonvoyancos by persons under duress are 
voidable, and may bo atUrmod or avoided when tbe 
duress eeaaea. Conveyances of her estate by a married 
tromao (except as far as regards her equitable interest 
in land settled to her aepnrato use) axe absolutely 
void, tinlesB made in sucfi particular raetbud as the 
law has speoifleally appointed for tbe purpose. 

ALimiVTAiiY Cawau, or Duct, dUunen'-ta-rc (Lat. 
alimcniamt nourishment, f<iod), is the name given to 
that groat eaual or conduit in animal bodies through 
which the food passes from' the mouth to the anus. 
It distingaishes auimnl from vegetable life, plants 
having no common receptacle for their food nor canal 
for carrying off the excrements. In the human sub* 
jeet, it comprises the nharynx, oosophagus or gullet, 
stomach, and largo and small intestines, being, in a 
frill*grown individiial, nearly forty feet in length. 

Aliushts, ar*«*iiien<M (Lat. from alo, I 

nourish), a term applied to those substances which, 
upon being taken into the aUmiaob, ore capable of 
affording nourishment to the body. Every aliment 
must be derived from either the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, as tber capooity of affording nourishment to 
the MiimM system would appear to belong exclusively 
to organizetf matter, or that whioh has possessed life. 
Nevertheless, certain substanoes appertaining to tbe 
inorganic kingdom, altbough incapable of themselves 
to form an aliment, have yet the power, when taken in 
ooiQunolion with aliments, of asaistioginthe prooesiof 
nutrition. These inorganic substanoes ore prindpolly 
water, salt, lime, &o. Aliments have btm dwtin* 
gfuished into nine classes. The first, or JMnaecotu 
oloiB, jnefodes barley, wheat, oats, rice, maise, pota- 
toes, haricots, leutuB, peas, Ac. The seoono, or 
MucUqfinoKM class, comprehends melons, eabbom, 
turnips, beetroot, canots, asparagus, Ao. The thod, 
^ Bwewt class of aliments, includes dates, aprieolB, 
fined grapes, figs, tbe various sorts of sugars, &o. Zn 
the fourth, or Acidulotu otass, there are grapes, 
strawberries, raspberries, mnlbe^es, peers, prunes, 
apples, cherries, orangey gposaberries, Ac. In the 
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fifth, or Mif daaa, there ore animal fata, oils, butter, 
eoooa, nuta, walnuts, hUvas, sweet almonds, Ac. The 
sixth, or Ciucout class, h^lnfios the voriooe sorts of 
milk, cheese, Ae. In tiie seventh, or Mtiiiiciwcliss, 
there are, several kinds of fish, the flesh of young 
animals, o^f 's-foot, Ae. In the righth, or JM mmm ouc 
class, there are inetaided fanun, eggs, Ac, The ninth, 
or I^bnuoui class, comprehmu the flesh and the 
blood of various animals. To these nine divisions a 
tenth may be added, oonmrahending the Condimenfr, 
as pepper, salt, mustard, vinegar, horuradisli, Ac. 
Certain liquids, or Drinkc, should also be reckoned 
among the aliments, as water of various kinds (spring- 
water, well-water, river-waiar). the in fusions of tea 
and coffee ; the various kinds oi fermouied liquors, as 
cider, perry, beer, wine, Ae. ; the alcoholic hquora, as 
gin, wnisl^, brandy, Ac. As a rule, Hlimonts re- 
fluire to be prepared by cooking, so as to bo made 
more agreeableeto tbe palate, or more easy of diges- 
tion, but few aliments being used in an undressed or 
natural condition. — Htf. Hooper's Lexicon Afedieum ; 
Mrs. Beeton’s Booh qf Jlouo^ld Management. 

Amvoxt, il'-i-mun-e (Lat. alimoniat sustenance), 
in Law, is a provision made for tbe support of a 
wife pending a suit instituted by her or her hus- 
band, cither for a dissolutiou of marriage or a 
judicial separation. By the Divorce Act, 20 A 21 
Viot. e. 65, s. 32, the Court on Divorce may order the 
husband to sr ore to tbo wife a sum of money, in gross 
or by annual ments, for any term not exceeding her 
own Ufe, as, .t viug regard to her fortune, the ability 
of her busL'i id, and the conduct of the parties, it 
siuill deem reasonable, and to enforce this by deed. 
The court has also the power, pending the suit, to 
make interim orders for payment of money to the wife, 
by wiiy of alimony or otherwise. If the suit lie insti- 
tuted by the husband, tbe court can suspend its decree 
until the provision be secured. 

AXiXQuaitv Past, (W^i-kwant (Lat. aliquania pars), 
in Arith., a number which cannot measure any other 
without some remainder. Thus, 6 is an aliquant part 
of 12 ; for twice 5 wants 2 of 12, and three times 5 
exceeds 12 by 3. The exact reverse of aliquot. 

A LiQUOT.aH'-t-kirot ( Lat. aUqmtiee, how many times), 
a number or fraction which divides another uunihos or 
fraction, without leaving a remainder. Thus, fi, 4, 8, 
2, 1}, I, and I, are aliquot parts of 12, being con- 
taineil in it 2, 8, 4, 6, 8, 28, and 96 times. At one time 
aliquot parts, expressed by vulgar fractions, were fre- 
quently used in arithmetic; but, now, the employ- 
ment of decimals has, to a groat extent, superseded 
their use. 

AusxACxat, dZ-M-war-se-e, in Hot, an ord. of raono- 
cotylcdonouB plants, in the sub-class Petaloidea. 
Swamp or floating plants, with parallel-veined leaves. 
Tlioir flowers are perfect, or very rarely unisexuul. The 
perianth is inferior, that is to say, it does not adhere to 
the ovary, and ia arraneed in two whorls, each eon- 
Mting 01 three parts t Cue outer whorl being green, 
the inner coloured. The stamens vary in number, and 
there are several ovaries. Plants belonging to this 
order sre principoUy found in the northern ^arts of 
the world. The typical genus is Aliemaj thfi water- 
plaatain, some spocies of whioh are well adapted for 
aquaria. 

ALizABiirs, a-Ue'-a-reeii, the pure oolouruw matter 
of madder. Purpurin and garanoine ore alMiiuud in 
this dye-stuff. 

AncAtnsT, fif'-JEra-Aetf, ia Alch., a term applied to 
the long-aought-for univeroal aolvent, or meostruum 
of the ancient obemiats, touohing whioh Kunkel asks, 
— ** If it dissolve til suhstanoes, in what vessels can it 
be contained ? " There ia little doubt but that the 
alchemiata had anflieiant aenae to oak the same simple 
queatioa. Faraodi^'Va& Hrinsont, and Glauber call 
fulphale of ammonia by thia uame, but they never 
pretended that it waa a nnivarsal aolvent. The deri- 
vation of the word ia, according to some, from the 
Arabio j aceording io othera, from the German ed, all, 
and yassf , anirit. 

(Arab. al<MLfeda),<«^Ehia term 
IS impUed, in Chem., to a cslam of substanees chairao- 
tenaed by the energy with whioh iktcf oombine with 
acida, by llidir aoidi^ and eanstio property, and by 
their action on vegetable oedoofs. The ancient chemists 
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included only tiuee rabctaim under iSkie aante,** 
TeseteUo alludi, or eode t mlnerul nHudi, or poteiiii ; 
nna volatile alkali, or inmoiiia. To tJiaaa modem 
cbemiate add three alkalies ^xop(MP— 4ithta, onala, and 
mbidia, and the alkaline earths — lime, strontia, 
baryta, magneda, and a number of otheea too rare to 
needmentioD. With the wcoeption of ammonia, these 
alkaUes are all oxides of metals, called alkeltne 
and alkaline«emrth metals. The pure form of these 
oxides is oaUed the caustle state, from tbe biuidna 
propertiea possessed by them' all when not oombined 
with any add. When they are in oombination 
with carbonic add, which is a verr weak add, th^ 
are said to be in thdr mild form, and etill iireserre, in 
a minor degree, many of their oharaeteristics as alka- 
lies. Many vemtable substahoes, suoh as bark, opium, 
mf^btshade, and others, possess orystalline priuciplrfl 
wliiRh, from behaving like alkalies, have been named 
alkaloids. Quinine, morphine, and atropine, are 
rxemples of these. Moat of them form salts with 
iicida i for instance, we have desulphate of quinine, 
acetate of morphine, and so on. 

Alkilikbtse, dl-ibtf-/»m^«-for(Arab. ol-lwIi,aadOr. 
aiebwM, a measure). (Aes A&Ki&iicBTmT.) 

Axkaiticitbt, lU-ita-l«M'- 0 -frs,the art of determining 
the proportion of eanatie alkali, or alkaline oarhonate, 
contained in commercial potash or soda, upon the 
amount of which depends their value for manufacturing 
purposes. The method by which this is effected, is by 
adding to a certain amount of the potash or soda dis- 
soWed in water, enough dilute sulphuric acid of definite 
streugtii to exactly neutralize tno alkali, and noting 
this quantity. For instance, if it is found that one 
dram of the test acid will neutraKze seven grains of 
pure alkali, it is evident that, if six drams are required 
to neutralize fifty grains of impure potash, there are 
only forty-two grains, or 61 per cent., of pure alkali in 
the sample, the other 16 per cent, being combined with 
another acid, or replaced by some neutral compound. 

Alkiliitb Eabths.— B aryta, strontia, aud lime are 
to eaUed to distinguish them from the earths proper. 
Their solutions are alkaline to test-pomr, and their 
oarhonat-cs are insoluble in water ; tins latter fact dis- 
tinguishing them from the alkalies proper, magnesia, 
and alumina. 

AT.KXLOIDB, VxoETAULi:, (Arab, at-kalit 

Gr, eidcfj likeness).— The discoveiwof tliese substances 
is one of the most remarkable of modern cheraistiv. 
They are salifiable baies, found in various vegetable 
substances, and are similar in their actions to the 
mineral alkalies mentioned above, uniting with acids 
to form salts. They are all violent poisons, highly 
nitrogenous, maringly soluble in water, but more so 
in Ble.ohol and dilute acids. They are prepared by 
boiling the substance containing them in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, neutralizing by a mineral alkali where the 
alkaloid is precipitated in an insoluble form. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the principal vegetable alkaloids, 
and the substunees from which they are derived. 
They are of the greatest vidue in medicine, the exhibi- 
tion of the fraction of a grain being attended with the 
most marked curative results. They are often found 
in books with the termination ine instead of fa, the 
latter being the more correct. 

Morphia, from opium. 

Sot.« } 

Strychnia, from nux vomica. 

Teratria,frora hellebore. 

If^tnia, from tobacco. 

Aconita, from aconite. 

AT.XAVVT-B 00 T, 4P’ka-net , « dye-etnff, gtvingared 
colour, used for staining woods and for coioQiiDg oils 
and spirits used in per f omerv. It is the root of the 
plant named by botanists Anehua HnefoHa. 

Axicoaiv. (ffe» KoaiLir, voh 1. of this work.) 

AliiA, af'-Za fltol., in the), a term used advertnaffy 
in Mos., in varwns wm; m, AUa- or Jl-aHliea, * in 
tile old etyle/ as applied to uomposltions of a pre- 
ceding age, no longer fashionable. AUa-&rsM, ' quick 
time, ^wherein the notes take but half their general 
length I the noble ftigue .in the '* Messiah,** entitled 
61 
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*<And tilth hit etripes ire are Imaled,** istirlttcn in 
this measure. AmOapene, *Ui the ehuroh style.* 
Alfa Abnpa,or Aiuqp, *in an aiheCed etrle/ Atto* or 
Al4oeo, *hi ita ploM,* a term which danotse, in Tkdin 
mnsio, that the hand, having been shifted, fsnist return 
to Its potion, ABo-or Ai-etie«e, *in the octave,* 
applisd to voicea or instruments where the parts Ue, 
note for note, an ootave above or below. AMu- or 
Al-renerio, * the reverse,' appUed to psrto in a contrary 
direction. AMsuweeisto. * extomponmeous.' 

AIiIah, HV-tA (Arab, at, the, and Udh, deity), is tlio 
Arabic name of the fijuprema Bcittg, which, through 
the Koran, bos been adopted by all iiationB that bare 
embraced the Mohammedan faUb, 

AXiLAxm, in Min. (Are Onmn.) 

Aixa-Puica, atf‘la pre'^uia (Itel., all at csmsi). In 
Paint., a term implied to that method of applying all 
the colonrs npon thq eanvas ai one*, without any re- 
touching. Many of the finest works of the old masters 
were painted in at onoe in this way; but the method 
demands too mnoh artistic skill, knowledge, and deci- 
sion to be generally employed.— Hnndertpftmd's 
Arf PaiiimM restorsd. 

ALLKcnar Amuoirm, at'-le-eraf (G«r., aU-strengCh), 
a convenient armour, much 
worn in the IBth century. 

It oonsisted of a eaaqna, 
breastplate, atid gussets, 
which sometimes reached 
^ the middle of the thigh, 
and sometimes below me 
knees. The Swiss were the 
first infantry that cased 
themselves in steel ! and so 
famous did they necome, 
that the opinion respecting 
foot-soldiery underwent a 
total change, and the ser- 
vices of the Swiss infhntry 
were eagerly sought by ail 
the continental monsrehs. 

In tlio paintings and prints 
of the period the Swiss 
soldiers arc commonly de- 
picted in this armour. 

ALnsoiAircii, cf-fe'- 
\j(tn»e (old Ft., from Lat. 
orf liffare, to bind to), is 
the naturnl, lawful, and 
faithful nliedicnce which 
every soluect owes to his 
prince. It is either per- 
petual, where one is a sub- 
Joot born, or has the right 
of a subject by natural- 
ization, Ac. ; or it is tempo- 
rary, by reason of residence 
in thetitnt© or conntry. To tubjocts born, it is an 
inoiilent nweparable, and ae soon as born, they owe, by 
birthri^t, obedience to their sovereign ; and itoannot 
be confined to any kingdom, but fralows the sulneet 
i wherever be goes. The subjects are henrje called uroe 
' peopte, and are bound by this allegiance to go with the 
nng to bis wars as ww within as without the king- 
dom. By the common law all persons above the age 
of twelve years were required to toke the oaths of 
allef^fice' in eonrlu-leei; and there are several sta- 
tuti'S roquir&ig such oath to bo taken on being ap- 
pointed to certain offices, and otherwise. 

Allxgoxt, Sl'-te-ffor-e (Or. alUgoria, a parable), 
in Bhet., is the description of a subject, or the repre- 
sentation of a train of thought by means of another 
subject having similar propertiea. Thua Meneniua 
Agrippa made use of an allegory when, in addressing 
his ftfUow-citiiKmaatBoiiie^ he aeseribed their rebel- 
lion uoder the figure of u conipiracy of the several 
members of*the body against the stomach. AUegoiy 
has been a favourite flihde df expression in all ages 
and countries, pscticidai^y among the Orientals 1 and 
it is sometimes the titteiit cv most available means of 
diving a Uvelrogr SnteiligiMerspresentaliionOfqgrtrin 
subjects or notions. . ^ ^ ^ 

Ax&uommKO, Ao.ths diminumeof aUeero, 

ateimusodinMus. to deii^ that the time is UM so 
quick as that of allegro. 
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Aluoko, al-lai>-ffra (ItsL, merrilf, •portiv 0 lv)» is 
Mut., ft t«rm denoting the third degree of quioKBeee. 
It hi aUo used in combinAtimi with other terms ; for 
eiftnople, allegro agitato, quick snd ftgituted ; aUo^ 
fktiOMO, voheiTientlj quick; aUogro auai, more quickly; 
allegro di moUo, very quickly ; allegro non inwo, not 
Tory quick; allegro ma non preeto, quick, but not ex< 
treiiicjy so. 

ALLicu&ims, of-fe-mand' (Fr., Oermati), a term ap- 
plied to a dsneo suTOOsed to bo of German origin; 
wlienco the nauio. Formerly it wiis a slow dance; 
liut at the present timo it is nnderstood to be mode- 
rately quick. Ily llundcl and others of his coutem* 
pornriet it was comjiosed in luur-crotohet timo. 

Ai;i.*ForKS, all-forte', a game of cards, played 
nsnally by two persons, but sometimes by fonr, with a 
complete pack, and so named from the four chances 
therein, for each of which a p<iipt is scored, and which, 
joined in the imnds of either of the party, are said to 
make all foure. The chaiicus are,— the best 
trump out; low, the smallest trump dealt; Jack, the 
knave of trumps; game, the niiijority of pips reckoned 
from such of the ‘following cards as the respectire 
players may hare in their triuks.^very ace counting 
4, king H, queen 2, knave 1, and ten 10. Low is always 
scored by Iho person to whom It is dealt; but JacK, 
being the properly of whoever can win or save it, the 
possessor is allowed to revoke andetrump with that 
card, and, a hen turned up as tramp, the dealer scores. 
It is also allowable for the player who lays down a high 
or low trump to innuiro vriietiier the same be high or 
low. After cutting for deal, six curds are ghen to eacli 
player, and the l:tlh turned op fur trump. If the 
eldest does nut like his cards, he may, for once iu a 
game, aay / beg, when the dealer must cither give a 
point or three more cards toeiioh, and turn up the 7lh 
fat trump ; but if that should prove of the same suit 
at the first turned up, then three nu /e cards arc to be 
given ; aud so on, till a different suit occurs. The cards 
rauk as at whist, and each player strives to secure his 
own tens and court cards, iir to take those of his ad- 
versary. Ton or eleven pointM form the game. 

ALLtAVCfl, SUx'-anee (Fr. allmnct), ia international 
Law and Ful., a Icogue between two or more friendly 
powers. All alliance may bo eitlior offousivc and de- 
louiive or defensive only. Vohticians divide them 
into three classes, — those in which the allied states 
undertake to prosecute a war with their whole force: 
those in which auiiliury states furnish a principal 
state with a certain fixed contingent of men, arms, 
money, Ac. ; and those iu wluuh one power undertakes 
to ftirnish troops to another power lor etsted sub- 
sidies. 

A&UOATIOV, Hl'li-gal'-thun (Lat. <ul, and Hgnre, to 
bind together, or unite). A rule of Arith., liy which 
the price of a mixture js found when the cost of the 
ingi^ieuts is known. This rule is ditiM into two 
cases, —-allipi ( ion medial and alligation alleroatc . The 
following quest ion would belong to aUigaUoii medial. 
Suppose » giiUons of brandy, at 21s. per gallon, to be 
mixed with 12 gallons at 31s. per gallon, what would be 
tlia price of a gallon of the mixture ? But if the ques- 
tion Wore reversed, and it wore required how many 
gaUans of brandy, at S is. per gallou, must tie ndxod 
with S ganooa at 21s. per gallon, to make the cost of j 
the nuxturS 3(Vi. pw gallon, ti would belong to alhgatiou 
alternate, (duastions of tiiia sort are moat easily re- 
solved by the use of elemontsry algebra. 

.AauGAToa. {See Caocooita FanxaT.) 

Aluqator ToxTOias. ( See Towronn. ) 

AauTXBATiox, uI-l§l*-e*miMkuM (Lat. ad, to, li/era, 
• letter) . an ornament chiedy used m poetry, oonststiag 
of the repetition of the sama litter at certain inter- 
Tib; as,'- 

« Apt nUiteraUon's artfid aid ; ” 

or,- - 

"An Anetrian army, awfhlly army*ds 
Boldly, by batteiy, besie^ Belgrade.** 

In Anglo-Saxon, Boandinavian, and oM German mmiry, 
alUteratioii serrsd a purpose limilar to that oTrhyme 
In modern veree. 


largely onltiTated for ^ the sake of their nutritious 
ana piquant bulbs ; suAi are Allium Cepa, the onion ; 
A. the ^lio; M Porrum, the leeks and 

A, aeeatoHicum, the whM, All the species are charac- 
terised by a strong, and, to most people, an extremely 
disagreeable odour. Allium ureiHum, the oommon 
ramps of our meadows, diffuses its peculiar odour 
through the air, and imparts its unpleasant flftvonr ti> 
the milk of the cows that feed upon it. The snbstaniM 
which gives the garlic and onion thoir pnngent smell 
and flavour is n oonrnonnd oil, callsd by cbemistii 
ettip\ide qf allgle. {See Alltlb.) In England, thu 
onion is used much more frequently than any other 
species. In France, the garlic is held in groat esteem, 
and employed to flavour almost every savoury dish. 
In Spain and Portugal, the two bulbs are employed 
rather as every-day articles of food than os mere condi- 
ments j while the Arab, Moorish, and Ethiopian tribes 
are even greater devourers of garlic and onions than 
the inbabitunts of the Peninsula. Among the ancient 
Egyptians the onion formed an object of worship, and 
their modern descendants assign it a place iu their 
Paradise, The different species of Allium, when cul- 
tivslcd in warm climaios. lose much of their pungency ; 
hence the mild flavour of the Hpanish onion. The biilb 
of the common garlic, Allium auticum, though rnrcly 
used by the medical practitioner, is known to havi! 
properties which might rentier it a valuable agent in 
the treatment n lome diseasen. AVhen taken inter- 
nally, it is toni<' ' 'mulani, expectorant, and diuretic. 
Externally it a<. h ae a local irritant aud resolvenf , and 
is employed os aa anlispasmodic liniment for infauiilc 
convulsions. 

Ar.T.orAtioW, rf/.fc-eai'*»AM» (Lat. ulhc.itio), admit- 
ting an article of account, CMpeeinily in 'bo F.xolieqiiei 
It IS, more properly, a placing or adding to a thing. 

Allucatits, al-lo-cax’-1ur (Liit,, it ia in 

Law, ft practical term applied to the certilicuto ol 
allowance of costs, by the master of the court, on 
taxation. 

AlIiOcuhoxtr, il-lok^-ro-ile, iu Min., a variety oi 
garnet. (ifiTss Gabhkt.) 

ALiiOCi;TioN, al-lo-cn'-ihun (I,nt. al, for ad, fo, 
anAlocidio, a speaking), i-i an address, usually of u 
formal nature, and particularly applied to an nddre‘-i 
delivered by the pope at ibe CoUegv^ of C'ardr^uls, on 
matters of importance the Church. 

ALLoniiTM, ul-to'-di-um fX.at. from the Ger.'parlicle 
an, und lot, land obtained by lot). — ^Wbeu the bar- 
barous nations had invaded the Itoinsn empire, the 
viiBsal’s estate became certain (hr life, .hen went to all 
bis descendants. Opposed to feudal pTontTt)r,.Jis allo- 
dium, which is a possessiou held lU absolute indepen- 
dence, without any acknowledgement of a lord para- 
I mount. There are no allodial lands in England, all 
being held, either mediately or immediatt iy, ot the 
qneen. Allodium obtained among our Saxon ances- 
tors, and gave birth to gavelkind (which ate). In- 
stances of the term occur in Domesday Book, whore 
it signiUes a free manor; and Ala doril, lords of free 
manors, or lorde paramount. — Ref. 1 Co. Lift, S; 
Cowell ; Blount : Xoh. vol. i. ch. v. note B. 

ALLoifOB. (^cLvxox.) 

Allophamr, <iV-lo-ftrin (fir. alhe, othei, phaiao, 
I apjiear). in Min., the name given to a clayey 
mineral, of a pale blue or greenish colour. Chemicallv, 
it is a hydrated silicate of alumina. It Joses its colour 
before toe blowpipe : hcni-e its name. 

Ai.iA>TBOri9n, nl-M'-ro-piam {Qr. allofropoa, capable 
of being tnriied from one thing into anothei^, in 
I ('hem., a term applied to a modification in the proper- 
ties of a body, not resnlting from ohemical enmbW- 
tion, but fkm the arrangement of its molecules. 
Phosphoma, in Iti usual atate, is a waxy, aemi-trani- 
parent body, of a pale Icmon-colour. which is so 
mflamnablo that the heat of the hand is sometimes 
suIBci^ait to kindle it ; but, by a simple though 
dangerous |nrooeas, this substance can be procured in 
I an allotropio state, when it is an inftisible sabstance of 
I a dark-red colour, which will not take fire until heated 
to MXF F., when it is reconrertod into ordinavy phoi- 
phoms. Again, iodide of merooiy, when ftvshly 
sublimed, is of a lemon-yellow ooloar, but it becomes 
•earki if preaoed or agitated. Bolpliiir ean be made 
to take aevonl allotropio fonuf. Tht diasiond. 
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i;rapliito or plnmbajgo, oud soot, ore allotri^u forms 
III' the oarbon. BUicA is solublo in wstorin 

one aUoiropic stale, and insoluble in another. In all 
these enars, the change of properties is not duo to the 
iidditioB or anbtmotion of anything, but to some inei* 
iilicable molecular aotioD, 

hXLOT, hUhi' (Fr. ttUitr, to miz), a natnrol or arti. 
floial mixture of two or more metals. AUws appear, 
iroin the experiments of Boussinguult, Cwooliewiit, 
Hunt, and others, to be defluite cbcmioiu compounds. 
'J'his view is confirmed by several facta. Native nlb>ys 
gciierallr occur in atomic combiruition. Allovs are 
always different in colour, density, and other pliysieal 
propertios, to those that would be possessed by a lucro 
niedianicaJ mixture of their constitaeiit metals, ilraaa, 
lor instance, is a yellow coiupouiid of a rod and white 
uietal. Speculum metal is so brittle, that it may be 
pounded in a mortar ; while its constituents, tin and 
eonper, arc insHenble metala. The pritieipal alloys 
u 111 be noticed in detail, under their respective metals 
or names. The word alk>y, at one time, was used in a 
deprecintory souse, and was api>lied to the mixture, 
of gold or silver with a baser metal ; but it has since 
I'cccived aii extended siguitieation, inomiing ilic union 
of two or more metals, except when mercury is one of 
t belli, the w'ord aittalgam (which see) being used iu this 
c-.-^c. The principal alloys used iu the arts nrc pewter, 
brass, bronze, eIoetrun)‘, solder; Gomisn and nickel 
s:hcr ; boll, lintannia, pm, speculum, and type metal. 

Ai.l-Sjiints' Day (hi old Knglish, All-jfullamt 
AllHiiilturMnK, nr siiiiply i/i(/foiritt<i^),a festival of the 
Hoiiiun Ciitliolic eliureh, eolebrnted on lli.» 1st of 
.Vo\cmlicr, iu cnmiiicuioratio’* of all tl.o siiiiit.H in 
;,ener!\l. The saints had becomo so nuineroiis in the 
« luircb, that t, ay could not be set apart for eueli of 
t bcin ; 111 fact, Ibciv were not days enough in the year for 
that purpose; and lienee, iu 8;i5, the U( of No\ ember 
v.iis B)>nuiiited lor nil siieli as had not special days for 
1 'iicnisehos, The popular usages wbieli iii our own ond 
/•tliiT cnuniricH have come to be couiicrlcd with this 
diiv, or rather the preceding evo or iiiglit, are e%i- 
•leutlvof pagan origiu, aiid ctimoaflerwards to bcsauc* 
iioiiCil by the Church. 

Ai.i •S'oiTLa’ Day, a feallval of the Konian Cutlirdic 
< 'uirch, held on the 2ud of Moxetnbcr, for tliu souls 
t hat lire suflenne in purgatory. U w ns first instiliitcd 
ut riiitrny, by Odilo, abbot of that place, towards the 
e.iil of the loth eenturv, uud soon ciuiic to be observed 
by the Churc). generulV' 

'At.ijivicb, utcf'-tpicc, the dried unrino fruit of the 
Pimento, plant of the Myrtle order. It is 
ioiu-li used as It Bpico, and i» ihnnght to coiiibiue the 
ll.ttouraof ciiiiKiiiioii, eloves, and nutmegs; hence its 
(' <11,11100 iiainc. Itis vometiiucs culled Jamaica pepper, 
ii >111 the iHlaud in which it is chiefly ciilUrated, and 
rometjincs pimento. 

Au.l'sio.s, uhltt'-tliun (LM. ai’nstJt a pJ.iyiiig or 
Bporiing tvitb;, in Kliet., a figure by wliieh ^omted 
Komelhing as applied to, or uudorsluod of t noUicr, 
acciumt ofrome similitude between them, 

ALLVYrox, nl-fu'-euoH (Lat. aJ, to, and /no, t wash 
All accretion), in baw, is where land is gained 
fr-iin the sea by the washing up of sand and earth, so 
ns la time to make terra firma. 

ALLCVirar, dl^fu'-ri-ttm (Lai. aHuere^ to wash upon), 
in GcoL, Aiiame formerly givcu to those accuinulat ions 
4 f send, earth, and loose stones or gravel brought 
down by rivers, which, when spread out, form what 
arc called alluvial plains and deltas. I'lie term is ael* 
doiu employed by modem geologists. (See Flutiatiib 
D nroam, Delia.) 

Alltls, in Cbcm., a hypothetical organic 

radicle, having the composition C«U«, supposed to 
exist in the fetid oil obtained from garlic. This oil is 
called hf chemiata eulpkide qf alight its composition 
being C«Ht8, or six equivalents of carbon, fire of 
hydrogen, and one of swphnr. To the presence of 
this compound the odour of the whole onion family 
(see Aluvm) is due, Assafmtida also contains this 
btroug-smeiling oil. 

Alvaoahtab, or ALVucAVTAX,A/-fsa.c«n/*tefr (Arab. 
o/sMNMm/kara/), in Astrom., n term farmer^ applied 
to all the small circles naralid to the borison. nns, 
ai7 two sters having the ssme almeoaatars have the 
same altitude. 
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AlyriAnpii* 

Aluacaktax'b Btavx, in Aslron.^ an fustevnitut 
formerly used at sea for observing the san's amplitude 
at rising or setting, whenhy to determine the varia* 
tioiis of the ooumass, do. 

Aluaoast, itv-ma^esit the name of a celebrated 
book composed by Ptolemy i being a ooUeotioB of a 
great number of the observations and problemi of the 
ancients, relating to geometry and astronomy, but 
especially the latter. It is the first work of this bind 
which has come down to ns, and omitaiii3 a catnlogno 
Of the fixed stars, with their plaees, besides numerous 
records and oUervations of eclipses and the tnotionb 
of the plunetB. 

AlmaMatsx, /f/'-mo a nourishing mo- 

ther), a term applied toe iiiiiveiwitv by ilioso who 
have studied at it, to distinguish it from iufericir 
schools of leamhig. 

Alicanac, al*‘Ma-iiSk (Arab, o/, the, and manak^ to 
count), is an annual pnbliculion, giving the civil Uivi- 
stous of ilia year, the movable nrd other feasts, tlie 
times of tlia various aslniiiomit-'iil pheiiouietia, and 
other useful or eutertainiiig infonnnt.i<ni. Ahnnnaes 
eyieted among tiie Alexiindriau Greeks in or nfler the 
itnie of I'toloniiras. The lituo of their first appear- 
ance iu Kuropc is not known. The first of any note 
wiis tliiit by Purbacli, The first printed 

almHiiac wat that of Keginmonfanus, which appeared 
from 1176 to 1600. In Kiigland the universities und 
the stutioiiers* company missessed a nir nopoly of the 
trade in almanacs from tlic time of Juiues 1. t<t 1776, 
when a decision of the court of Cuininon I'leas iti fa- 
vour of one Curnaii, a bookseller, aboliuhcd it. The 
^\wtieat Almanae, published by the Ailinirntty, for the 
use of astronomers and seamen, is brought out two or 
three years iu advance. The. stamp duty, of tirteen 
pence per cony, to which aliiiatiiies were long subjected, 
was aliolisiiea in IK:)-!. (dies OALiiKnAii.) 

Alvavdiuk, a/oMtii'-drcfi, in Min., a gem found in 
Greenland, Ceylon, and the Drasils. It is an iron 
garnet, and consists of silica 30*3, alumina pro- 
toxide of iron 43*2. 

Almayks ItivsTB, dl'-mai».-^In the 17th century 
aliuayne rivets wvre introduced us a mearm of holding 
together the overlapping plntrs of armour worn ana 
drfenco to the person. Thi* tidgh-picees of the 
mailed Huit in which the Kwias aohlicr shown at p. 61 
is attired, were seoiircd together br these rivets, 
which, IjMcing constructed to more in sfitn, allowed of a 
freer mol iuu to arnionr than it formerly had. They 
were invented in Germany ; whence the name, almayne 
being the mediiBval word ior Germany Hewitt’a 

AttPiee/ Arms and H^rupotis in F.urope i BlccUou'ai/- 
iimf rations qf the Qoodrich’Votirt Armotuy. 

Ai.uii, or Alva, iW-tne, are a class of girl.'i in Egypt, 
whose c^ru)>atioD it is to aniiise ronipuny with singing 
and dunong, and w1m>, like the Italian impravteatont 
cau orrasionally pour forih flinir tlionghts iii unpre- 
mfdjiu(e>i vnrso. They are esJled A lino from having 
received a l>eUcr odurstion tlian other girls. 

A LMonn, V-wead, in Dot. ( SemA n yop alvs.) 

ALVoirxa (formerly cMlcd utmatour)t a'-me>Mer (Fr. 
aumotter^ to pay a uiic for the imor), in theprimi- 
itve sense of the wfird, denoted an officer in a refigious 
bouse, to whom belonged the management and distri- 
bution of the alms the house. Dy tlie ancient 
canons, ail monasteries were to spend at least a tenth 
part of their income iu alms to the poor. TJie almoner 
of Bt. Faufs was to dis(Mne of the moneys left for 
charity according to the appointmeut ni the'donfirs. to 
bury the poor who died iu the neighbourhood, alia to 
breed up eight boys in singing. Fur lUo use of the 
choir. Dy an ancient canon, all bishops are required 
to keep sJmoners.— lUe Aittiouer (le Qrand AMmonier) 
of France was tbs highest ecclesiastical dignitary in 
that kingdom before the Bevolutioo. To him belonged 
the superinUndenoe of all hospitals and houses of 
lepers. The Ium reoeived the sacrament from liis 
hand, and he ima nsasa sA id] grand solemnities. Al- 
moner is also a fashionable title given by some writers 
to chsplains. In this simse we meet with almoner of a 
ship, almoner of a reflment, lui.— Almoner ^ iM, or 
Lord Uiffk Almonar ef England, is an eeelesiastM 
oflloer, generaliy a UMOn. who had formerly the ft«- 
Teiture of all dcodands (srairh ore now atmlisucd), and 
the goods of /s(s#-df4#» which bo was to distfibute 
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amoogat Ui# poor, und his oifice wu to giro Iho king's 
alms orrrjr d»y. He also had tho power of giring tM 
first dish froin the king's table to wnaterer poor person 
he ploaAed.— Kef. Meta^ lib. 2, ok^. 22. 

Alms, am$ (Sax. denotes what is giton out 

of charity U) the poor, 

Alhsuousi, an edifloe, or collection of tenemants, 
erected genoradljr by a private individual, and endowed 
with a rovenoe, tor the mainteuanue of a certain num- 
ber of poor, aged, or disabled persons. 

Alkaob. U'-niti (Fr.aMiMoor), a measore, partion- 
lorly the clL— Oowell ; Blount. 

Albaobv, or Aulvagbb, iU'-na-ier (Fr. ahur), is 
properly a measure by the ell, ana the word cttse, in 
Freuch, aiguilles an Alnuger was also an ofllcer of 
the king, who, by himself or his deputy, looked to the 
assise of all the cloth made of wool thronghout the j 
land, and to put a seal for that purpose ordamed, and 
he was to be necountablo to the king for every piece of 
cloth that was ho sealed in a fee or cuatom ajmertainiug 
toU.— Cowell; Blouut; da //i Xey. 

A Lives, fdf-ftnsf in But., the Aider, a genus of plants 
belonging to the Bimh order Be/a/ocvie. The species 
•A,fflHiiHo»aiB a well-known tree, its timber resists 
the destructive action of water for a long time, and on 
this account is tiiuuh used for the pilee of bridges. Its 
bark is astringent, and has been employed fn medicine 
ami for tanning ; it is iihio used ns a dye-stuff, girhig a 
rod colour when alone, and black when added to a soTti. 
tloa of copperas. It is a low tree with a ruf^ed bark, 
and grows in moist sitiuitione. The leaves are rotindieh, 
waved, serrated, and somewhat atieky, being dnwnv 
underneath about the veins. The llowoni grow in long 
hanging oaikuis. 'riio species A, tneuiia h fontul in 
Kamtsohatka, whore its bark is used for iimking a kiml 
of kroail. 

Aloa, in Oreoinn Antio., eortaiu festivals 

celebrated at Athens in honour of Bneehoa and Ceres, 
at the time of harvest, when the flrat-lruits of the 
earth were oftered to the god or goddess. The term 
was derived from e/e«, a burn : whetiee Ceres oaino to 
bo called AIoub, that is, a UUer of barns. 

ALOB|dF-e (Lat.), in But., a geiiua of inonoeolyle- 

doiious plants, 
belonging to 
the nat. ord. 
lAliaam, the 
Lily tribe. 
There are se- 
vrrnl species, 
all natives of 
warm climates, 
but capable of 
being culti- 
vated in colder 
regions as or- 
namental gar- 
den plants. 
The leaves arc 
sueculeut, and 
edged with 
spines ; they 
yield the juio’c 
which, when 
{ nspiasated, 
constitutOH the 
bitter drug 
called aloes 
(w this word). 
The flowers are 
usnally red, 
growing in a 
Bunch at the 
fop of the 
stem. 

Alob, the 

AmerfoaM. (FecAOAVi.) 

AtofiVm a drag used mcdldaanj In smalt doses os a 
toflic, BiKfib Ismr doacs as a pavgative and an em- 
mcaagogua. lilt the inapisaated Juloe of the leaves 
of vinous spamM of AIm. There are several com- 
mctoial'variraee teportco, but the origin of some ia 
BOl accurately dettunda^- Barbadoee aloes is obUlned 
Ikom the spedee AlscmdSpem. Dotkeoocotrine and 
kopatio aloes are probaHf prepared from A. toecUriM 



uudA.purjntnue^^t for the difference between the two 
kinds may be accounted tor by adifference in the mode 
of treating the juice. Tbt^ when the juice from the 
•peciea A. weeoirina is iaapiaBated by artificial beat, the 
product resembles soecotrine aioes; but when it is 
allowed to dry up without the aid oi artificial beat, it 
resemblea hepatic does, O^ie abes is dbiefiy ob- 
tatuedfrom A. sptcofa; Indian aloee from A. tadieo; 
but the varieties known as hone or eaballine aloes. 
Moeha aloes, aud Cara 9 oa aloes, have not been traced 
to their respective eonrees. 

Aloxtxo Acid, iU-o-et‘-%k, an acid formed by tfio 
action of nitric acid npon aloes, used lu dyeing. 

Aloft, a-lqfV, in Mar., sigaifles at the masthead, 
or in the toi>s or higher part of the rigging. 

Alokgsidb, il-foap-subi', in Mar., a term import- 
ing that a ship ia puaUei to another, or to a wharf.— 
Almiff-nhare, navigating a vessel along the shore or 
coast.-— A/onp'«kort Oiraer is one who sends bis vessel 
to s<*a in want of stores and provisions. 

Alonsiitb or Alphovbxxb Taulhs, a-hn'-riu,' an 
astronomical work whiob appeared iii the year 
nnder tlie patronage of Alonso X., reputed by some to 
beeonatmeted by Isaac Ben Baid, a Jew; by others, 
by A1 Cahit and Aben Kagel, the prceeptors of Alonso. 

Delambre, Hisioire de I'AitrnnomU da iloj/cn 

Age. 

Af.OYBXA, or Lxprii, in a gen. of 

plants belonging t the nat. ord. Verbenacetr. Ahgeia, 
or Ltppm eUrb' is the sweet verbena or lemon- 
plant of our itat' i . 

Alpaca, », in Zool., a imccies of the gen. 

Lama, wilh which it is so closely allied, that by some 
it is set down as being only n vancl v of it. The alpaca 
iiiliiibila the mountainous parts of Peru, and obtains its 
aliment from the coarse and scanty herbago growing on 
the sterile soil of those elevateil regions. Its general 
form hears a close rcseroblaTice to that of the sheep, 
but its head cMid neck are more gracettil. I'he upper 
part and sides of this animal’s body are covered with 
Tight chestiuit-brown wool, which hangs down in slightlj 
corled meshes almost a foot in length. This wool is 
extremely soft and clostie, and is nearly as fine as that 
of the Cashmere giiat. The face, up to the posterior 
margin of the jaws, has short smooth hair ; but, from 
the forehead, a siilT silky hair falls over the lyes. ■* The 
shearing of the wool takes place annually, from 10 to 
12 lbs. of wool being obtained from a single animal. 

Alpaca Wool, dl-pMc^-a . — This wo(»l is obtained 
from the alpaca, or puco, an animal half sheep, halt 
goat, inhabiting the mountains of Peru. Great etforls 
Cave been mode to naturalize it in this country, in 
Germany, and in Australia. In the letter country, 
the experiment has been attended with great success. 
The wool of the ^paca is long, lustrous, and Billnr. Its 
niaunfacture into textile fabrics was begun in at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, and has since progressed at 
such a rate, that Mr. Titus Salt, of that town, has built 
one of the largest and most splendid factories in the 
world, which in itsell’couatitates atown called Saltoire, 
a compound of the name of its ibundor aud that of the 
river upon which it stands. 

ALpnADBT, riV-/a-bet (from alpha and betat the 
names of the two first letters of the Greek alphabet), 
is a term applied to the letters of which a language 
is composed, in their natarol or accustomed order. In 
snite of the extreme diversity of languages, most 
alphabets present, in the number, order, and even form 
ot their letters, decided evulenoes of a common origin. 
It has been disputed, whether to the Bgyptiaus, Chal- 
deans, or Fhcenicians, belongs the honour of having 
invented the written c^racters. The common opmion, 
however, is, that we are indebted for them to the 
Phoenicians. Cadmus is said to have brought the 
Phosnioian alphabet, consistiDg of 16 letters, into 
Greece, about 1403 B.C. This was suliseqiientfy altered 
and added to, and became the ground of the Botnan 
I alphalmt, w^h is now in use over Europe. The En- 
glish language comprises 26 letters; french, t6; 
Italian, 20; Spanish, 27; German, 26; Bueaiaa, 41; 
I^n, Hebrew, Chmdcc, Syriao, 28 ; Greek, 24 ; 

I Arabic, 28; Persian, 32; Turkish, 83; and .^anskrit^ 
|60. The Chinese have, properly speaking, no alpha- 
ibet; but thi^ have 214 radw or elementary ohnrae- 
ters. 
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AiiTiiriAt d/<«m'-<«a<fcoia Prosper Alpin.AMtobrated 
hotaniat). in Sot., n gen. of umnntio herbnoeoni 
plants, in the not. om. Xmaibemeem^ the Ginger 
tribe. The roots of the apeowa A. laid A. 

cXiwnM cooatitiaU) respectiTely the Jeirn nod Chinese, 
or greeter end leaser gelengsla. Thsae nSots hare 
BunUer properties to ginger, end are naed for the same 
purposes. The oroid China cardamom, used m rote- 
riimiy medicine, ia the fruit of A. alba. The seeds of 
tliia plant are oommonljr employed as a condiment by 
the Chinese. 

ALSiitnA,^*aiR'>c-r,in Bot.,tlie Chiokareedinb-ord. 
of Cairyophjfllacea. Tliere are numeriius genera ; Al^ 
tine, CeraeUutn, Areuaria, and Sitllijuria, being exam- 
ples. (.SV# CA.KVOPHYLX.AOXJI.) 

Al tiiSAT, se-ro/' (Arab., tho path), aocording to the 
bebef of some of the Mahometan sects, is the name of 
the bridge which spans Hades, and orer which every j 
one must passi in order to outer Paradise. It is said to j 
be as narrow ns tlie edge of a rasor. TIkiso nhu are 
nnenchinliered wilh the weight of sin may pass over it [ 
with the rapidity of a steed in full course; but those 
whoso iuiquicies bear them down, will tuniblo from it 
into the infernal depths lienmuh. 

Alsodkx, d^«o'-oe.s, in IKit., one of the two sub- 
orders into which the iiat. ord. Vtoluceaf has been 
divided. Tlte species have regular flowers, with un- 
thers not furnisned with appaadages. {St« VioLACEjs, 
VlOLBJt.) 

Alstomia, Htsto'-ne-a, in Dot., a gon. of dicotyle- 
donous plants, hcluuging to the nat. oni. Afioeynaecm, 
the l>og-ba»6 tribe. The species A. eeholarit has a 
bitter tonic ast|bigent wood, and is a native of ijouth 
America, 

ALSTKrscLXTi, dZ-s/re-meer'-i-u, in Dot., a gen. of 
plants bel4)nging to the Amaryllis ord., or AmaryZ/n/tf- 
Cfa. Tho species are ail South American. Tlicir leaves 
are twisted, so that what should bo the upper surface 
beconioe the lower ; their roots are succulent, and rich 
in starch. Tho starch is extracted, and used as a kind 
of arrowroot by the inhabitants of the districts wherein 
these plants flourish. 

Alt, alt (Lai. altm, high), in Mas., a term applied 
to that part of the scale which commences with F, the 
llfth b^ in the treble clef, and enda at £, tho third 
ledgerwe above the same clef. 

Altak, nV-tar (Lut, altara), a plaoo erected to olTer 
saoriUce upon. The first 
altar of which wo have any 
notice was that erected by 
Koah when ho quitted the 
ark. Ill the tabernacle, 
and afterwards in the 
Temple, two altera were 
erecteil, one for sacrifices 
the other for incense. The 
table for shewbread is also 
sometimes called an altar. 
Among Christians, the al- 
tar it a square or oblong 
table, or tablet, placed at 
tho east end of the churob, 
for the celebration of the 
maes in Roman Catholic, 
or of the sacrameot in 
Protestant churches. 

Atn». . 

lag in churches, pbmed 
orer the altar. They teem not to have been introduced 
until about the end of tho 4th oentuir. 

ALnBAmi8,aZ'-fs-ra-eiet (Lot. oZtoro.Ichange), in 
Med., it a term employed to denote a olassqf remedies 
that have the power of gradually changing the state 
and condition or the ftinetkMit, secretions, Ac., of the 
human body. Alterativet ve uinaUy administered in 
fireqaent small dosee •, and in tliia wm some of our most 
active aud even poieonoutdrugBprodiiee very beneficial 
eiTects. 

Amiexate, uZ-fn^-fun/, In Her., a tem need hi re- 
spect to the situation of the qaarterings. Thus, the 
first and fourth quarters, and the eeoond and third, 
bring generally the same, ore called riternate quarters. 

ALnurxTiov. sJ- l er»iia y »i4an, in Hath., a term ap- 




Alum 

of all the nnmberi; thus, to know how many ehangut 
can be rung on six brilt, multiply the numbers 1, 31, 8, 
4, 6, tt contimiriiy into one another, and the last pro- 
duct is the answer. 

AxtBaxATiow ov GlKBBjtTIOVil. {Set GfigiEi* 
none, Alternation of.) 

AL-mir Baum, alf-tern, in Math., a term uted in 
enutradistinetion to the true base. Thus, in obliqve 
triangles, the true base is either the sum of the sidee 
(tho difterenco of the sides then forniin)^ tlio true base), 
or the true base is the difi'erence ; in which case the tom 
is tho altern bade, 

AnxiiiKA. ttZ-IAe'-a (Gr. alfheo, I heal), the manh- 
mallow, a gen. ol plants belonging to the nat. ord.fifaZ- 
raefre. The species A. qfiieiualu, the conuuon marsh- 
mallow or wymote, is an indigimousperenniii], growing 
in salt marshes near the sea, and on thebanks of rivers, 
blossoming during Angiist and September. Its flowers, 
which arc ratlior large and rose-coloured, are lurranged, 
three or four 'together, on axillary stalks. Tho leaves 
are hoary, grecu, odourless, soft, and downy, having 
a umcilagiuims taste. Tho whole plant abuunils m 
miioilagc, particularly the root, which is used in medi- 
cine. In France, niarsU-niallow is a favourite demul- 
cent. Tlie famous pdfe d» Qu4mauv« is com^wsed of 
the Bubstanoes obtained from the root, with gum- 
arabic, sugar, *and while of egg. Dnehnor states that 
the ohief constituents of the marsh-mallow root arc n 
fatty oil, starch, glulmoua matter, unorvstaJlixablo 
sugar, altbein, and mucilage, lis chief principle, 
althein, is identical with (utparaffine. It is orystal- 
lizable, odourless, and almost tasteless. A. roeta, tho 
hollyhock of our gardens, is another well-knowii species. 
It has similar properties to the common marsh-mallow, 
and its flowers are olUcinal in' Greece. From the 
leaves, a blue coluiiring matter resrinbling iuiligo is 
extracted. Strong fibres snilablo for curilago nave 
b»‘eii obtained from tho stem. 

AiiTiTuns, (il'-tidHtle (Lat. aUUuiio, heifflit), in 
Astron.,* is ibu height of a celestial bmly above the 
horizon. It is measured by the angle whieli a line from 
the eye to the star or planet makcM with the horizontal 
line. An altitude may bo true or apparent. If it be 
taken from tho real horizon, the altitude is true ; it 
from the apparent or sensible horizon, the altitadeia 
uppareut; or rather, tho apparent altitude it that 
which appears to our observation, and the true it that 
from which tlie refraction is tubtraoted. Tho true 
altitudes of the heavenly bodies difikr but little from 
their appanmt altitudes, on account of their distance 
from the earth's centre, anil the smallnets of the earth’s 
aeiDi-diameter compared thereto. In observatories, 
altitudes are taken by means of telescopes attached to 
graduated oirrics, and at sea, by instruments called 
sextants. (See Abthoeomy.) 

Altitvdx, in Gooro., one of the dimentiont of a 
body, being the same with what is commonly twHed 
height. Tm altitude of a figure is the distance of its 
vertex from i!f basei in other words, it it thelenoih 
of a perpendicular line let fall from the vertex torihe 
base. The altitude of a cone it measured by a ane 
perpendicular to tho plane of the bate, drawn between 
the vertexand base <n‘ the cone. 

Alto, dl'-go, in Mut^ atenn tppHed to the highest 
male voire, the ordtnaiT eompeee of whleh is flrdm F, 
tho fourth lino in the uatt, to 0, the third tpaoe in 
the treble. 

Alto CLnr. (See Olw.) 

Ar.TO Reliivo. (SeeBKinvo.) 

Alvdzl, /^Z^e-deZ.— The eludels of the todeiit die- 
mists were penr-sbaped glass vettels, ttpan at bo^ 
ends, which were joined together to fbna neerios. 

Aloit, dt'~um (Lat. alumeu), a taU ooliriaUag of eul- 
phate of alumina in combination with sulphate of 
potash, soda, or ammonia. Potash and ammonia 
alum are used in dyeing, in calico-printing, in 
paper-making, in the uanaihotnre of colours, and 
la medicine. Alum is obtained by sabmitting slumo 
shale, which consists of alomhi^ iron pyrites, ajal 
coaly aatter, to the action of fire in enormooa 
heaps for one or two yean. During the combat* 
tioB, the sulphar of the iron pyrites (suiphide of^ 
iroul combases with the omges and alanioa. Harming 
sulphate of aiiimlna, which is dissolved oqt Of the 
oooM maw by water. This solution is then coftvtrted 
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iatoftlnm by the addition of either eolpbate of poteab nium bronae, whSeh promisee to be uieflil. It eoneista 
or enlphato of aniroouio, the latter being most fmnerally of HO per eent. of wpgn and 16 pw cent, of alamiiiiiim. 
needonaeconntofitf oheapneei. TboprincipN sources Its other alloys are rery promising, and are under 
of alum>sltale are at Huiiet and Campsie, near Olaegow, inrestigation. Added to iron in the proportion of 23 
and at Whitby, in Yorkshire. Alum is ako manufae* per cent.,^it prevents the oxidation of ttiot metal by 
tured in great quantitiee by Spence's procem from moist air. Its price has decreased from £3 to per 
various materials derived from coal and from the coal ounce during the last four years ; and, being fonr 
strata. Sul)>hurio acid is, in the iirst place, nowde from times ds light as silver, it only costs one quarter tbo 
ttie iron pyrites witli which the coal-measures abound, price of that metal, weight for weight. 

This, when hented with roasted coal-shale, which con- Ali;u-Boot, a name given to tho root of the 

tains alumina in large quantities, forms sulphate of Qerauium viaenfit/umt which contains much tannin. 

nliimina, with exeess of sulphuric Oetd. Tho ammoni- It is used in North America as an astringent. 

ncal liquor of gas-works is boiled, and the vaponr Anvus, in Chem. — Common alum is Ibe type of a 

conducted through tho hot solution of acid sulphate of series of double salts, consisting an alkaline sulplutc 

alumina, the aoid being neutralised by the formation in combination with tho snlphatc of a melallic sesqut- 

of Bulnbaie of ammonia. The ammonia alum crystal- oxide, but which do not necessarily contain alumina. 

lives ui large masses, and is puriiied by redisaolving The principal alums arc ; — 

and reorystallising. Ammonia alum is more valuable Bcuphate of potash and alumina. 

than potash alum, from containing 11‘0O imr cent, of „ ammonia „ 

alumina, which is the active ingredient, while potash ,, soda ,, 

ulum contaius but lO'HtS per cent. About 20,(KK> tons „ potash and iron. * 

nf alum are now Hnnually manufactured in the United „ ,, muiiganesc. 

Kingdom. jBdr. Peter Spence, of Manchester, menu- „ „ chromium, 

lacturcs about ono-tiiird of this quantity. Soda alum The alums crystallise in cubes or octahedrse, and con- 
18 not used in the arts. Tho great use of alum in dye- tain 2 li equivalents of water of crystallization, 
ing and printing is on aocount of Ibe property pos- At.L'mston'b, or Ai.unitk . — A mineral ftnind near 
BCSaed by alumina of uniting withnnd prccipitatiriguer- Cnilu Vecchiu, in Georgia, at Vic-rIc-Lnncy.iii France, 
tain vegetable siibstauccs in on iusohible form. These, and in tho Greciiin archipelago. It consists of 
when made into pigments, form lake. (See Dvittiio, alumina 37*13, B'llphuric acid .h), potash 11*34, 
UaLico-PBiKTiiro, and Lakbs.) Muahu dipped in a and water 13. is one of tho principal sonrocs of 
solution of alum is rendered iucomliustible. alum. 

Ai.iiMiBi,(S-/id-»Mi-ttit(Al, 03 ),tlie scoqiiioxideoftlie Alvbola, i/t- (Lat. ah'^olnn, o small hollow 

earth-metal aluminium, the pritieipal constituent of vcwpJ), in But , a term applied tn aiw little pit or 
clays. The hydrate ia obtained in tho form of a gola- hocket, but purticularly to u cavity in the rt‘ce|itjcle 
tinous precipitate, by ailding ammonia, or carbonate where tho seed in phicc^i. 

of ammonia, to a solution of alum. By drying and Altxia, rl-^ur'-i-u, in Bot.,ageu. of dicotyledonous 
igniting, it is cluuigod into the anliydrous sesqui- plants, bidonging to the l)og-b.ane ord. Apofynat'ete. 
oxide, insoluble in water, but Holuble iu uetda and The species A. »fellttta has an aromatic bark, rosem- 
alkalles. Mr. Walter Crum liiia discovered a nuHliOca- bling m properties that of eanclla. 
tion or allotropio condition of alumina, prodneed by Amadov, (ba'-u-doe (Lut. nd mamm dvlce^ soft to 
igniting Id-acetate of alumina, wldch is soluble in tbo touch), a spongy substance, generally known as 
water, and forms a translucent eoaguhiiii with dye- German tinder. w*hieh can bo ignited by a spark from 
V'uOils. By the addition of a aiiiall quantity of aoid, a flint •und-steol. It ia prepared by soalnug thin slices 
r<lk.ih, or even neutral salt precipitation of alumina, of the Polpporut igniaHat and /cmenterius in a 
iu a. third allotropio condition takes place; this form solntiou of nitrate of potnsli (saltpetre), after they 
being insoluble in acids, but. soluble in ulkiilies. have been softened bv beatuig with a mailer. Vnulnr 

Aluuiiva, Acbtatb of.- 'T ho ncelaie of alumina is slices not treated with the salt are sometimes used in 
iniiah used in the arts on account of (lie easiness with Burg, to give support to aflcMdcd parts, and also to 
which it parts with its alumina. U is formed bv restrain hemorrhage. When impregnated with gun- 
adding acetate of lead to Bul])hate of alumina, and powder, the prepared fungus forms black amadou. 
lilLcriiig ofi'the insoluble sulphate of lead. Blices of the siieciea Volpporua sgiuimotum and betuUnuB 

Ai.VMiiiA, Bilicate of. — Tho chief ingredient in are pressed, rubbed w*ith piimioc, and formed iuto 
common clay. razor-strops. (Se« ror.xiKiKUs.) 

Alumina, Bflphatk or.— This salt is now used ex- Aualoam, a-waV-paw (Gr. ani/oynia, that xvUioh is 
teusiicly iu the arts, under tho ntiuic of **iiliimijious made soil).— Mercury mixed with any nictid with which 
cake," *' pal cut alum," and concentrated alum.’* It it will combine, forms a pasty or fluid mass called an 
i.*4 nWe V treating the calcined clays of Devonshire amalgam, anti is, in fact, an' alloy of mercury. * {StB 
uiid Iinrscishiro with sulphuric ucid, precipitating the Alloy, Gilding, Gold.) Tho property which nier- 
iron, ill the form of Prussian blue, by prusMile of cuiypossearos of dissolving gold is taken advantage of, 
poiMfh. This substance promisca to supersede alum, ia the various processes for extract!^ this metal from 
beiiw cheaper and contiuuiug a larger percentage of it« powdered ore. The mercury ia of^rnards distilled 
alumiuii. ofT, leaving the gold in a pure form. Amalgam for 

ALuuiNirir, 4/-ii-iBia'-i-am, in Chera., a metal, electrical machines is made ^ adding tinfoil in small 
which has lately attracted much attention from ita pieces to mercury, until they form a paste, 
peeoliar lightness. It was discovered hj Wohler in Ami vita, dm-a-ui'-tn, in Hot., a gen. of fhngi, 
1327. Its preparation has biMsn very much simpU- thus named from Mount Amiinus, iu Cilicia, where 
fled by tbo celebrated French eheniist Deville, and they were very abundant. The species haveacloHO 
it is DOW regnlarly prepared as a commercial product reseuildauce to some edible fungi, and are not unliko 
in the follow ing manner :—AnbydrQaB alumina Is mixed the common English mushroom. Amanita matcaria 
w it lu'harronl and oil, and ignited in a ooverod crucible, is a vciy poisonous kind, though the natives of 
W ben cold, tlie mass is broken to piccoi, and exposed Kamtschatka arc in the habit of eating it for the sake 
ot a red heat to the action of chlorine gas. Chloride of ita narqptic eflects. It grows very abundantly in 
of aluminUim is formed, and, when ctdd, ia mixed with some parte of Knmtschatka, and ii ooUected and dried 
half its weight of chloride of sodium and floor apar. by the natives. IVlien steeped in the expressed juice 
This mixture is phiosAiu a cruciide with onc-ei|^fA of of the wbortlebcny, it imparts to the liquid thofntoxi- 
metallic sodium, and heated to the melting-point of eating properties of strong wine, and when swuUowcd 
the fnuierials employed. Tho sodium scisea on the alone, 1ts{^d{ly produces druiAoniieu. One or two 
i-hhxriiie, leaving the aluimniiun in a regnliuo atate, small fungi we a common dose to cause n pleasant. 
Aluminium thus prepared is a bluirin- white metal, intoxioation for a whole day. Iu too larjge dosoq it 
similar to ailii^ it becomes as hard as iron on being indnoea violent spasms.- Sef. Johnston's ^cmhlrp qf 
hammered and rolled. Its extraordinary lij^tuess, CbmaioM , 

(the speoiflo gravity of glass) has already led to its AMAiAVTnACSJK, JM-o-rvIa-flm'-ire-c, in But., tho 
eini^ymeut in jewellery ; end, as the manufactoM be- Amaranth ord. of dicotyledononi plants. There are 
beconea cheaper, many more nses will arise. It forma Ifl genera and 4SG species, herbs or shrubs, nearly all 
a hard gold^cdoiired auoy with copper, called alumb natives of tropical regions. 
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Ajzutrimihus 

Ahabavthvs, ilmHt-rtW-tkuM, in Bot., tbn 
typical ften. of tlte nat. ord» Amaranthoeea. fiome of 
tfic upccicf bare bridit-colourcd peroiatout floiran, i 
and have been introduced into tliis country aa orna* 
mental garden nlaiita. The beat*kiionrn are A. eaudititu 
* (Lore-lie»-ble^iUiig) wdi A* hgpockond/riQcm* (Prince^ 
featben). 

A»AKrtLn)ACF.i;. iim^a-riV-lhdaV-H-i, in Bot., 
the AmnrvHiii ora. of luonocotyledonoua planta. 
There are OS genera and 400 specica, imtirea of many 
parta of the world, but moat abundant at the Cniic of 
Hope. Beyernl of the«e vlanta hare poiaonous 
properties, and some yield excellent iibrea. 

Auartlms, in Bot„ tlio typical gyn. 

of the fiat. ord. AmarjfUidut^eai. Hevcral beaatiful 
garden and greenhouao plattta arc included in this 
genu'*. They are remarkable for their brilliant and 
Hvrair.etricol ’flowers, which ezhalo a aweet perfume. 
Barb plant ronsists of a bulb, from which tne leaves 
are produced, so ns to issue directly from the soil; 
nnd from the midst of tlieao leayes tpriugs a stem, 
which is lorminntcd by ono or many lily -like flowers, 
either red, yellow, or pink. 

Amaitrorts, /iia'-ciP«ro^«s>s (dr. amnvrot, obacnre), in 
Peth., is u blindness or obaeurity of vision, proceeding 
Irom a diseased state of the o'ptic nerve, or of that 
p.’irt of the bruin in conneetbm with it. 11 generally 
conies on grndindly, with dimness or oonfuaion of 
sight, varUiionaof colour, or the presence of floating 
objects calk'd fpertra. Jt is commonly wcaaioned by 
long'Continued ovcr^cxoilcmont of the organs of vHon, 
or by sudden exposure to a briglit light, or it may 
pror eed from n dtaord(‘re<l state of the stomach. It is 
iilso sometimes hereditary. It may be pormaneut, or 
only teniporury. In a full habit, il is to be treated by 
depletion; in' the weak, by tonics and alteralivet. 
Counter-irr it lints are also to be used; as, blisters be* 
hind the curs, or a seton in (he back of the neck, or on 
the temph"*. 

Av\zo!ch. (iVec vol. I. of this work.) 

AstBASSADOR, //«n*AV*sC'ifor (Pr. amhaMndttff)^ in 
Diplom. signiflesiin ngenl.scnt by one sovereign imwcr 
to another to treat on ufltiirsof state and mnUcrslireot* 
ing the interests of his country, Ambassadors arc of 
two kinds; those tlint reside regulnrly at. the court to 
which tifey are accredited, and those t lint are scut there 
oil a special oocnsioii, the latter being styled •* nmba.v* 
sudors extmordmnr)'." The duties of au ambassador are 
to watch over the interests of his own country at the 
foreign court ; to negotiate for treaties and ailiiinces ; 
to enforce (he performHiice of cxistiiif^ treaties, to 
protect his coimfrymen from injury or injustice, niid 
to aid them in ciise of need. Ambassadors, together 
with their Isnillies and suites, enjoy perfect scciinty 
of person, nud their property is protected against au 
legal process. They nr usually, also, exempted from 
custom duties and from all taxes, and arc allowed the 
free exerciao of (heir religion. 

Aubbk, fftn'-her tFr. owftre, amhar. Gr. e/elr- 
tron), a resinous mineral solid, of a fine yellow colour, 
which, on being •rubb<*d, becomes strongly electric. 
It has given its name to the science of electricity, 
bgng toe lint substance which was found to imssess 
such properties. It is much used for jewelleij and pipe 
uioutupieces. Dissolved in chloroform, it forms one 
of the best photographic varnishes. It is found abnn* 
dantly on the shores of the Baltic, and, occasionally, 
in Greenland, England, Italy, Spain, Hicily, Sllieria, 
and China. It is supposed to'bo a fossil gum or resin, 
from its constituents and properties, and from con- 
taining the bodies of insects inclosed in its mass. 

Amssr, Acid or. (See SvccistC AOtu.) 

Axbkbobxs, Hm'-brn-p^ (Fr. ambre, amber, pris, 
grey).— Ambergris is a morbid secretion of the sperm 
whale, much osm in perfumery, found floating on the 
sea, or deposited on the coast. Although possessed 
of little scent, it imparts a delicate omna to other 
p^fumes. 

AnBBBtBB, Itnd- Mae, tbs fragnnt princiifle of 
ambergris. 

AmiBosu, dm»hf^-iki-a (Or. a, not, and &rofos, 
mortal), iu Heathen Myth., was th« name given to 
the food of the gods, as disUngoisbed from nertor, 
which was their dnnk. It wae agnposed to endow them 
with eternal youth and iminorhu%; and mortals Who 
S7 


Amerioaikiams 

wew permitted to partake of it were to some measure 
asmmilated to the gods, receiving an iiioreuseofetrength 
aud beauty. Ambroain woe also the name of certain 
festivals observed in Greece iu honour of Bacchus, 
duriDg the viiitaw. 

Amiby, Hmf -bn (I<al. ursioWirsi, a storehouse, 
locker, cupboard), the jilsoe whore the arms, plate, 
vessels, and everything wfiliflk belonged to housekespliig, 
were kept. 

AMiiVLAircB,£si'-k«-^»JM (I«t.ojRkK/e, Iwalk), a term 
derived from the French, and applied to those moving 
hospitals which aeeompany efery armv, or division of 
au army, in tlin Held, foniisfaed with all the requisites 
for the succour of the aiok or wounded. It is also 
applied to the waggons or earta provided for convey big 
the wounded from the field of battle. The latter aro 
termed by the French ambntanefa nohrafea, and were 
first introduced in 17fl.S, by liarrey, the celebrated 
French military surgeon. ( See LABRvr, vol. I. of this 
work.) During the late Bussian war, improved am- 
bulanci^carts were ooustruoted aud sent out to tho 
Crimea. 

AnnysrADB, iim*^hut>l'nid, in Mil., a term derived 
from tho Italian fritoseoee, to lie in busliea or concealed, 
and signiiyiug the lying in wralt or in ooncealmeut of a 
body of troops to aUnrk an enemy nnawares. 

AintLAKOBiRR, r(m>r>IdR^ske*rr, in Dot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to tho sub-ord. SanpHitnyrbete^ of the 
nat. ord. JiMuceae^ The species A. raHodeneie is a 
native of the arctic regions, and its fruit, osUed the 
shad'licrry, or service-berry, is used for mixing with 
peniicaii. 

AMBM,ffr.iiteM', a word derived from the Hebrew, and 
signifying, properly, firm or faitlifnl. In tlin beginning 
of a sentence, it js used by way of oiuphasis, ns, rari/y, 
or iriilifi and nt tho end, espcolnliy of prayers or 
hymns, it signifies «o he ii^ or so let it hr. 

Amkrdb lloaroRAunK, tcmiml* hon-o^raht* (Kr.), 
a kind of punishment inflicted in Frsnec upon 
traitors, parricides, or saorilegiiMis persons. It 
wss thus inflioted : tho ofTendcr being delivered into 
the hands of tho banmian, he wss stripjied of his shirt, 
and a rope put about bis neck, and a taper in bis hand ; 
he was tlien led into court, where ho was obliged to 
beg pardon of God, tho king, Die court, and his 
country, bomeliines the pumshment ended here; 
but sometinics it wss only a prelude to death or banish- 
ment to the galleys. 

Aifi{|iDMXRT,n-mrm2'-tasat ^at.emrndntie, anemon- 
dation, or strengthening), in LaWi Dio correction of 
an error in the process, which may bo amended, even 
after jiidgmsnt. ^ Buck correction cannot bo niado 
where the error lies iu giving the judgment itself. In 
such core, it is not aniendublr, but tho jiidgnieni 
may bo reversed or corrected by a minority of the 
judges of a court of error, cornposerl of the judges of 
tho ditferent courts, or such of them as can atltnd. 
upon a writ of error sued out by the party aggrieved 
by the judgment. 

AxiRNDnMf'r,*iD Pol. (iVcaBitfi tir Pabli vkkbi.) 

Ambbtacious, rbmea-fui'-ss-iis, in Dot., a terra 
applied to those plants which bear calkitis (see Amxk- 
TiJir), as the oak, willow, ^loplar, birch, and waliint. 

Avbntum, or Catkib, d-msn'-frm, in Bot., a kind 
of spike, which only bears barren flowers, that is, only 
stamens or pistils; these being separated from cucfi 
other by bracts. The wliolo amentum usually falls oH' 
in one piece, soon after flowering or fruiting. The 
species of willow' called palm in Kiiglaiid has very fine 
catkins, and the i oting branches bcariiig them W'«re 
lormerly used to deck oburches on Palm Siiodviy. 

AxKBciAUBHr, fi-mer*-9l*a-mettt (Lat. umercinmen- 
/vni), in Ijaw, signifies the pecuniary punishment of an 
oflbnder against the queen, or lord of a franebute, in 
her or his court, that is found to be to mkiericorffiii, 
i.e., to have offended, and to stand at the mercy of the 
queen or lord. It wee the oeuel pumehment iuflirteil 
by the court lest for public aweanoec cooiiiritted within 
itslurisdiction; but as these courts are seldom hold, 
ana their powers have fttUen into dtouetodc, in coium* 
quenceof the ready Jttillee afforded by courts of law, 
amcrcianients may oe now considered as obsolete. 

AxBiicxjrum.d-aeK-i-l»-iiisiw, words or phrases ^ 
used in the United States of America, but notounwui in 
EnglaadfOeenitogofaieflyto conversation 0# to epkene- 
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nA writinKfi. tiio work* of standBrd AmericBa anthort 
<*oiitAinin^ very few of ihetn. The number of now worda 
introduced in America if coihparatively amall. The 
Amcricuninmn are chiefly worda or phraaea uaod in a 
diflorent aense from that which they nave in Bagiandj 
as, 1 or reckon, for I think or nuppoee. In aome 
instarii'ea, words that have lieeomo obMlaie, or whofe 
jnoaiiii)|;B have changed in Bnglund, ore preaerved in 
America, and fall under this cluas. 

AMaruTar, 6nif-e4hiait (Lat. amefkpdue), a var. of 
crystallized quartz, havincr a violet tint, due to a amall 
quantity of manganeae. The moat beautiful apeoimena 
are obtained from C^lon, India, and Veraia, It ia alao 
found uenr Corh, in Saxony, and in Transylvania. The 
Oriental amethyst is a puride variety of the zafiphire, 
and conaists of alumina, with a amall portion of oxide 
of iron. 

Avi. {SeeJivet.) 

Amcahi.!!, or Awtcabls, NusrnBiia, tW-i-ka^bet, 
in Aritb., am those which are miitnally equal to the 
sum of each olhcr’a nliqiidt parts. Thus, 220 and 2fci4 
are aniirnhJe lunuhcra : the nliquot parts of 220 are, 
1, 2, 4, 5. in, 11. 20, 22, 4ri, 65, 110, which are equal to 
2Bt: and those of 2B1i are 1, 2, 4, 71, 142 st 220. 

AivtiNTKva, tiM-i-iin'-ihue, a fine variety of aabeetos. 
(See Ahbicstom.) 

Aki 0 waOoHi ;r. )hd-t*i*e.— It uot unfrcqnently 

happens that a counsel, not rntnined in a cause before 
the court, nicntiona some case within Ilia knowledge 
which has been decided, hearing on the point under 
dlscusaion, or makes a suggestion in aid of the argu* 
nent. He is then styled amicuir ctiria, or friend of the 
oonrt. 

AMinttB, dm'-l-dees. The amides are compounds 
fonned from ammonia by the aubstllution of one or 
more equivalents of a metalloid, a halogen, or 
an acid base, for ono or more equlvaleuia of the 
hydrogen. 


ABmi<^t 


lU. TrlcUlomml&s. Plnlodiunldo. AcrtiiiuUlr. 


fCl 

N{C1 

Ici 


n/i nIh' 
. IH lu 


C«UsOg (acetyl) 


IH 

Inorganic amides are not very numerous; but the 
number of acid buses in organic chemistry being 
almost endless, the organic amides are oorrespond- 
lugly numerous. (^«e Auiircs.) 

Auiuiitn,(1wi'>i<diae, the soluble portion of atorohei. 

AuinooKN, a-mid'^o-jen, a hypothetic base, con* 
taining two equivalents of hydrogen to one of 
nitrogen. 

Am MBS, dm^i-Neef.— The amines are enmpoiinda 
Ihrmcd from ammonia, in the same way na the amides, 
by the substitution of a metal or salifiable compouna 
radicle. 


AiniuoiiU. 


iH 


PutniwnitiUM. 

rK 

NOT 


Kihylnminc. 

(ethyl) 


Jr- 

iH 


Trlimconiliw. 

( Zn 
Zn N 
Zn 

Metallic amines are leas numerous ihau those formed 
■from organic bases. (5«e Auinss.) 

Auuon, or A MUM, (W.mon, in iteaihen Myth., was 
the name of a eelebrated doily of the l^pHans, who 
was considered by the Greeks to be synonymous with 
their Jupiter. His chief city was Thebes, which was 
thauee called the city of Ammon (iVo-AaMioN, iu the 
Old iVatament), and hy the Oreelm Hioepolie, or eity 
of Jupiter, In the templer of the holy eity he ie re* 
presented at sit Hug upon a throne, holding the symbols 
of lilh and power, and wearing • erown with a peeuliar 
ornament of two feathers andTa long band behind, fall* 
ing down to bis feet. He is also sometiroes represented 
with a ram's head, or with the ;bead of a ram nod the 
of a sphinx. 

Tolatiu A»au, AimtASt Aucau, or 
^rpiniTa ov HaaTsuoaif^ dm •em'* into. — Ammonia 
H a gaseous compound, possosslng the properties 
of the atketies proper, -^notoeh and soda. Is was first 
isolated by Pric.stiey, in the year 1774, who warned it 
alkaline sir. He procured it from oal-ammoalM; wlwnce 
its name. By eubmitting it to heat, he fosmd it to 
consist of threw parts of hydrogen to ona of vitfsvan. 
It is diffiottlt to ibm ft by the direct union 
g»m; bnf wherever naseeni hydrogen and altiegen 
acwe^ihinafed by any ehemieia aetion, a portite of 
lOimonlais alwiye fonad in the reetUting eompmd. 

53 a * 


During the daetnnpoeilieis of water oontaining air by 
the eleetric OQTreiit,ia email quantity of ammonia is 
formed ; also vriiett a asasa of moistened iron fllingt is 
exposed to tho air; bat it is fonned in the greatest 
quantities when nitrogenons oiganie msUer potrefleSa 
onie submitted to dseimottve distillatioii. Ammonia 
is also formed during the distillation of coal in gas* 
works, the ammoniam liquor produced in this way 
being the great souree of ammonia Ibr commercial 
purposes. Formerly it was made from the ammoniaoel 
liquor produced in the manufacture of bone*blaek. 
It is generally prepared in the laboratory by tho 
action of caustic hme on some salt of ammoma. 

NH*0 + CaO a CaCl + HO + K U,. 

The gas evolved is coUeeted over mercury, or ^se by 
displaoemeni, as it ia ffradaaUy absorbed by water. 
Ammonia ia easily liquefied by the combined action of 
a pressure of 6^ atmospheres and a temperature of 32**. 
By snbraitting this liquid to the action of solid oarbonic 
acid, e<^ ammonia is prodnoed. Ammonia does not 
■un^rt either oombtittion or life, and uiflames with 
rhmcnlty . It is decomposed into its elements by passing 
through it a series of eleetric sparks, or by transmitting 
a current of it through a r^-bot tube. Ammonia 
is readily abaorlied by water, which takes up 670 times 
its own volume of the gas, forming the liqurur ammouiw 
of the chemist, or liquid ammonia, as it is generally 
impropMlgr called. Ammonia ia fouud in vary amall 
quantities iu tb* air, beiug evolved during (be decom* 
position of m animal substanoes, more espeeioUj 
ozeremeute si arias. Amiutmia forms an tnflnite 
number of salt .. with the dilfereut acids, most of them 
liinilar in their propertiss to the corresponding salts 
of potash and soda. 

Aukovia, Acxtatb or, or Briait ov Murnuxnus, 
naed in medicine as a refrigerant and diaphoretic, 

Akmomia, Caxbonatx op.-xThe sesqui-carbonate of 
ammonia forms the smeUiug'Salts of the eheiuist'l shop, 
generally cnllod Preston salts. Solutiou of carbonate 
of ammonia is sometimes used as an ciiieliu. It is also 
used in the manufacture of unfermented bread. It is 
used in medicine as a stimulant. 

AumoitXiI, NiTSAVn ov.—Thia suit is used in the 
lalniratory for tlie production of nitrous oxide, or 
Itiughing'gas. The crystals are melted in a retort, at a 
gentle heat, nitrous oxide beiug given oO', and water 
remaining behind. 

NU,ONO,»2NO + 4HO, 

Avmohia, Bulshatb or,— This salt, which is much 
used as a cereal manure, is obtained iu great quautities 
by neutralizing hone- or gtta*Uqaor with sulphuric 
acid, evaporating and crystiUliriiig. 

Akicobiac, Gcm.— T his substance, which is often 
confused with the salts of ammonia, is a concrete juice, 
procured from an unknown tree growing in Persia and 
Abyssinia. It oeonrs in agglutinated mosses called 
tean, and is used in medicine as a 8timulaat%aid ex- 
pectorant. When softened with vinegar, it forms a 
plaster, which has been used for the l^t 2,000 years, 
and has survived sU ebaagea in medicine. ' 

AinxoiriAC, Sal. (dhe Amxovxujk, CsLoiini or.) 

AiiwoHiAcvif, dmtomo^ni'-a-hum, a fetid gttm-xeatn 
need in Med. It exndea from the stem of an umbelli- 
ferous plant known to botanists as Dorema asNseifta* 
earn, which grows in Persia and the adjacent parts of 
Asia. It it oecaaionaUv prasoribed as an ezpactorant, 
and is applied externally to promote the absorption of 
tumours snd chronic aweUings of the joints. 

AHMomsi AquA, Ahhoitia (Liqrxn), Aimonsi 
(Lxquon), Axmomxa (Solutioxt or).— The lolatkm of 
gaseous ammonia in water is call^ by all the above 
; names. As stated nnder Aiukobxa, water absorbs 
1 670 times its volume of ammaiecsl gis, fonoing a 
! ookmriess tranaparant Squid, naviag a charaoteiistio 
pungent smell, abrnnhig eeustie taste, and a strong 
alkaline veeetioii. At its greatest strength its speoifle 
gravitj it *860, and it can only be kept in otoly* 
stoppered bottles. It is made by pasaing the gsa 
thiongh distiBsd water kejit near freesing-point oy 
meant of ice. It ia of great use in tho lalmratory as a 
re^q^nt, dissolving many oxidet and sidU insoluble in 
water. It is employed in medicine as a stimulaat. 
There are two degrees of strength used,— the liqnor 
smmonhe fortior, of *860; and the ordiAary Bquor 
ammonim, or spirits of hastshom, of *000. Ifoadwilh 
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AjuibobIIo 

oil, with which it fitnnic » mm|>. it it vted ai a rttb«-| 
fucieot, voder the nuM of toim-ihnmeot. 

AMMOiriTS, in <}onoh.» a gw. of fbttfl ' 

theOfl allied to ^ Hfing gen. Kavtihte. Iv ahape 
tber roMaable a ram's hoj^-^heiioeihoir flams* from 
their toppoeed UkensM to the horna upon the atatua 
of Jopitor Ajnmon. Haring* alto* vwy modi the ap< 
pearanee of a coiled enakc* they an Tiilgarlj tetmed 
petiillied eoafcet. They.are Ihoui plennftillj in the 



AflUOStTBt. 

oolite fonnattone, and are eo abundant^ in tome parte 
of B orgundy, that tlie roada are pared with them. The 
animal that inhabited this ahell waa provided with air- 
eacs* by meana of which it could nae or eiuk in the 
water j and ila ehoUy covering* neoeaaarily delicate in 
order to float, woe made atrong enough to bear the 
presaure of great depthe by its tubular form and^n- 
ternal riba oraupporta. 

Akicovich.— T he exlatenoe of a hjpothetio com- 
pound metal called ammonium, and haviug the conati- 
tution KH;, haa been oaaumed.aa the oiifv motho<l of 
eimlaining the perfect analog that exiats uetween the 
60 ^ of ammonia and those of the various metals. An 
>f amiuouia united to an equivalent of water 
to form the oxide of this metal* IVH.d’HO 
corresponding to potaaaa, the oxide of 
potasaidm KO. The foUowinecoraparison between Ibe 
componuda of ammonia and those of other mctala will 
show the working of tliia theory at a glance. 


K Metal. 

HaO Oxide. 

AgCl Chloride. 

Lil Iodide. 

GaO, HO, . Nitrate. 
BaO, SO| ..Sulphate. 


{NH*) Metal, 

(NMJO Oxide. 

(NHOCl Chiorido, 

(NH,)l Iodide. 

(Nn,)0,N0,... Nitrate. 
(N1I«)0* 60,.. .Sulphate. 


The theory of the existence of a compound metal is 
borne out not only by analogy* but by actnal experi- 
ment. If a few globules of mereufj are immersed in 
a tolotion of chloride of notaaaium, and an electric 
current ha passed through them, the marenry gradually 
swells np mto a paaty mass, which experiment has 
proved to be an amalgam of mercnir and potasainm. 
if ohlofide of ammonium be substUnted, the same 
effect t^es ^ace, the only differenoe being* that the 
bulk of Uia mexoory is much more inercaiiW|Wd at 
last floats on the sofotion* from its b'ghtneM. The for- 
mation of Uua amalgam seems not on^ to demonstrate 
the existence of ammouium* but also to show that it is 
a metal, non-metfiliic amalgams being unknown. When 
thrown into water, theae amalgams form solutions of 
(totash and ammonia respectivmy, with the evolution 
ofhy^gen. 

• Hg^K+HOwRg^-hKO+H 

-^ 0 *Hg,+ (NH 4 O) + H 

Aviioiriuir* OBLOupa or.— Hula eslt is ordhMiil^ j 
called sal-anunoniac, or mariateitSff a mmon ia.. It is 
made extenrively by nentralislflg boBt-liquor or gaa- 
liqnor with l^drochlorio acid* evapoeatiog* crystal- 
lising, and subliming. It was formeriy manofactared 
by subliming the soot produced by a mixture of coal* 
Ball* animal matter* and clay. It waa first made from 
the coot produced d>y bnnung camels' dung in Libya* 
near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whenoe its name. 
It is much need in the arts, more especially in tinnsog 
iron, copper, and hrasa. Itmaybeaomed difwtlyby 

nioB of di7 ammonia tad ehlociiM. 


AKvoBioif, XoniDfl or, dmW«fli«m.-<-Thi«aaltis 
much uaed in photography for iodising ooUodkm, on 
aooount of its great solubility in sdeoliol. Its mann- 
faetuiais v«ry mflkmlt s It should,. Uierelbre*be heu|ht 
of a rfianfrctanl^^ tM«™*t - 

(Lat. muniih, a foM* 

eatioa), in Mfl.* is a term applied to afl wanlke 
riitons* but more partienlarly to shot, shell, powdM^ 
fliHea, and other projectiles and explosive aubstanoat. 
The chief kinds or ammunition will be found described 
under their proper headings. 

Awirxen, tim'-KM-fe (Gr. omessrio, forgetflilnesi of 
wrong), is an act of onlivion, by which ertmea and 
offsBces against the government up to a certain time 
are so obliterated that they oaiinol again bo brondlt 
against the guilty parties. An amnesty may bo cither 
sbaolate, or it may be limiiad* excepting certain pw- 
aons, or olasaoa of persona ; as the act of indemnity 
pass^ on tlie accession of Charles II,, which exdndca 
the persons aotonUy eoncerned in the exsontion of liis 
father. 

Amrios, or Avirioir, d«s'-ai-c«, in Midwifery* is the 
membranous bag in which the foatus is iiidoaed 
in the womb, and which also contains the Uqmr 
esriMi. Itiseompusedof ibreemembrsnos} an outer* 
or filamentous one, called d«eidua ; a middle, named 
the ekorion ; and an inner, called the asiMioa. 

AMOBnic, d-mo'-mam, in Hot., a gen. of plants be- 
lonring to the nat. urd. BuigiMmcsw, the Ginger 
family. Several species have aromatic seeds, which 
arc used medioinaliy and aa spices in many parts of the 
world. A. meUffuila is a native of Western Africa^ 
end yields the so'callcd grsins of Parsdise, or Guinea 
pepper, used in this country in veterinary medwine, 
and for giving pungency to beer, wine, spirits* and 
vinegar. Mo.vt of the flruits called cardamoms* so 
largely employed in madieins as Biimiilante* are pro- 
duced by plants included in this genus; thus, A. cor- 
rfomoisttsi yields the round oardsmoms ; A. eisjriimfis, 
the Java ; A. Abrarima, the kurarima ; and A.gMonm, 
both the large snd small round China cardamoms. 

Aborfha, A-mor'-f Ot in Dot.* the bastard indigo* a 
gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. LfgumUioHm. 
The typical species, A. is a native of Booth 

Caroluia, and is cultivated in EngUah gardens. Its 
flower is purple or violet, and veiy irregular, the corolla 
wonting both wioga and ke^ ; its waf is very dark green. 
The root, when peeled, is somethnee ohewM u a remedy 
for toothache. A bine dye-stuff rssembHnir indigo, but 
much inferior, may be obtained from this pUnl: hence 
the oommem name for the genus. 

AMoanovs, d-mori-Zas, in Chem. and Min., sub- 
stances are said to be amciTikoaf when thity do not 
assume any crystalline form. 

AMOSTiXAriofl, d-wor-f j-soi'-skait (Lat. amoriitatto), 
in Law, an alienation of laoda or tenements in mortmain* 
vis., to any corporation or fraternity and their sue- 
(dhs Moi 


, .OETMAXir.) 

AicvxLxoBfle, doM-fiWs-s (Gr. asipsfof, vine), ia 
Bot., a name ipveiv uy some botanists to the Vine old. 
(Bar ViraOflJl.) 


ABrB&OMiB, dm-ps-h^-ris* in Bot., a gen. of plaflte 
Dehmging to the nat. ord. Vitoota, iba Vine fom. 
Thespsoiese 


. the nat. - _ . 

constitute the cUmbing shrubs called Vir- 
ginian oraepms. They are remariiuile for the crimsea 
tints assumed by their foliage in autumn, and for their 
enriously fomod tendrils. 

AHVXlflUf dis-j|U^-i-« (Or. ampki, both* and Mas, 
Ul^, ia Zool.* an ord. of the class of Reptiles, la 
ormnsry language, the term amphibious hss been 
sppUed to snimaii such as flroM* which si one period 
of their existence ere aqnatie* brestbing by mesas of 
gills, snd which at aaother period of thmr llfo reimlre 
air, and are frequently on land; to animals such as 
•cals, winch, slthongh breathing byaseiis of lungs, sre 
yst eapsble or remaining under water for boom time j 
tovarious terrestrigi s«mi als * soohai the hippopotomus* 
which frequent aa aqualie medium. Bot if Ibe term 
amphibious betaken in Ito litenl sense, ris. ssdenoiiaf 
tbs power of Uvfog both oa laad or in tbe wster indifr 
ferentlT,it will be muad to spp]^ to only fourgeneraol 
bstrsemaaieptOee* wblsh*aooordiiig to Cnvie^ arethe> 
only Imosmtra^ erntdilbicNif aiidiiiais, inasmuon as they 
slona possess rinmaeueonsbr both lunoi snd 
These eahaeta one theAnofotle* tfaer 
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Amphibole 


Amphora 


tbo Sircna, iiilmlntini' the AmAncnn riven end lakes, 
ond tlio whose habiUt is the underground 

strcttius which connect some lakes in Corniola and 
UiiufjajT. In the system of Linuisus the amphibia 
ooin})robende(1 the vrliole of the animals now known as 
reptiles ; such as serpents, frogB, torioi^ses, and'liaards, 
and even the cartilamnous usbes; hut according to 
the most plnlosophicalof the later naturalists, the term 
aniphihia has been restricted to that order of reptiles 
called Itatruchinns ; for tliis reason, that these animals 
breathe by means of gills in their earliest or tadpole 
condition, and afterwards acquire lungs, and respire 
air on assuming ihoir perfect form as reptiles, — 
Todd's C^eloptrJia of AvalQV^ya'uA JP^aUtloffif ; EniflUk 
Cffclopaidui, “ Ji aturol History/* (aJe B ATitACUiAirs, 
FmOO, BIRSN, 8AMUAJri)Kl, VBOTJtVS.) 

Ami'Uiboi.v, a doable silicate of alumina 

and ningncHia, oflcn coloured black or green by 
the substitution of oxide pf iron for the latter. 

A Mpii 11101,00 V, -oV -o -ja (fir. amphiboliot 

doubt, nnd fiv/rM, di.^eourM'},is a term used to duiiute a 
phrase aiisceplible of two din'ereut interpretations, 
arising cither IVorn (lie order of the phrase, or from the 
iiniliiguoiiB mean tug of a word. The answers of the 
oracles wero frequently of this nature, as iu thaterc. 
eelved by Pyrrhus from the oruclc , — Aio te ^Wacuia 
Jtonutnot viuci'fe pr>sse, where the nicauing may be 
either that yuti will conquer the Kuiiiuiih, or that the 
Romans will' eoiiqiicr you. 

AMri((UB\.cn, (Or. ampbit both, about, 

on lH;th sides, uiid bmehwi/ shoi*t), in Poetry, the 
name of a foot of Ilircc syllables, of which the middle 
one is long, and the ilrst and last short. 

AMrmnMk'A, {Gr.amphi, around, hn/o, 

I grow), in Hot., tiic iiiiine given by liliidhehcr to ii 
section of the vegetable kingdom. The character euin*^ 
mon to all the iiieinbers of this great group is the posses* 
•ion of a st cm ineveMsing only at t ha circumference. 
Tbo Ahiphibrj/a of Endliohcr therefore correspond 
with (bo Motiovotjfleduttfn of Jnssicu, and with the three 
divisions Jikisoffena, Mndopena, and of 

Lindlcy. 

Amciiictiomc a politico' 

rcligiou.4 court of nnciciit (jrcooo, said to have been 
founded by, nnd to have taken its name fl'uiu, Arophic* 
tyoii, Sou of Doueiilion ; but, according to Htrnbo, it 
was iustitul i«d by Act iaius, king of Argcn. ] t was pro* 
bably at first a religious assembly, but it subsequently 
came to be of great political importance, It was com- 
posed of tworopreseiita|ivcsfi'om each of twelve ff reck 
states who mot twice a your for the purpose of pro* 
teeting their common luterosta, nnd prcMerving tlieir 
religious institutions. As iiulividiial atutca Iicctune 
powerful, and strove for tbo ilrst rank, the influence of 
this council declined, and in the time of Hemostheuos 
it luid ceased to eoniuiund respect. 

AuPiiiUACkB, (Or. amphi, and thnkroSf 

long). 111 Toetry, the name of a foot of three s}llahles, 
of which the niiddle oue is short, aud the ilrst and lost 
long. 

AHrniBAiiCA, in But., an indchiscent 

many-celled fruit like that of the Baobab. 

AsiPiilsc:il,Hfs*JZ«'>i*f (Gr,, double-shadowed), a term 
applied br astronomers to the inhabitouts of the 
tropics, whose shsdows alternately point north aud 
south at. noon, at opposite times of the year. 

AitraiTnitAiBX, dm'*p**fAe'-u-#rr, amoqg the ancient 
Romans, was a species of structure designed for the 
exhibition of eombaU of gladiators, wild brasts, and 
other sports. Its name it formed from Ike two Greek 
words ampkit ou both sidee, aud thatdrbm, a theatre, 
aud would thus denote a double theatre, la the ttaeatw, 
which was Internally arranged somewhat in the form 
of a semioirele, were heard mnsio and rediationa. 
The amphitheatre, in the form of two semioiroles, or 
rather an ellipse, was devoted to spectacle. Indeed, the 
Brst amphitheati*e that we read of was litenlly a double 
theatre, being so constructed upon pivots tmu the two 
halves could be either placed back to book, to form 
two tbeatrea, or (hee to faoe, to form an amphitheatre. 
The first amphitheatres were of wood. The first stoue 
edifice of inis kind was that erected bp Statilhm 
Taurus, in the reign of Augustus; but, (hmita being 
deetroy«d at thenbamiiig of Home in the veign of 
Herot a portion of it must have been of wood. Seveml 
OD 


others of a similar nature, or of wood, were eon- 
slructed till the reign of Vespasian, when the Ati^hi- 
theairum Ftwium woe oomiueoeed ; a wiwk whioh has 
been the admiration of all subsequent ages. It is also 
called the Coliseum, or Colossenm. and wae completed 
by Titus about a.i>. 60, when, at its dedication, 6,000 
animals were slaughtered. We cannot better dMoribe 
thiamagnifleent building timn in the words of the his- 
torian Gibbon: — ** Posterity admiltes, and will long 
admuM, the awful remains of the amphitheatre of 
Titus, which so well deserved ilte epithet of Colosaiil. 
It was a building of an elliptic figure, 661 feet in lengtli 
and 467 in broudt^ founded on fourscore arches, ami 
rising, with four nccessi\e orders of architecture, to 
the height^f 1 10 (167) feet . The outside of the edifice 
was encrusted wiu marl/le, and decorated with statues. 
The slopes of the vast concave which formed theiusidp 
were lillcd and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows ot* 
seats, of marble likewise, covered with cushions, and 
capable of receiving with ease fourscore thousand 
speetaturs. Sixty-four tomiiorie» (for by that namn 
the doors were very aptly distinguished) poured forth 
the immenaenuiUitUilo; and the entranvea, passages, 
and staircases were contrived with such exquisite skill, 
that each person, whether of tlie senatorial, equestrian, 
or plebeian order, arrived at his dcstmeil puce with- 
out trouble or eonfiisiou. Nothing was oniiltad which 
in any reapeet could be subaervient to the convenienc>* 
nnd pleasure c the spect.itors. They were protected 
from the suu ^ rain by an ample canopy, occasioualiy 
drawn overt! >, heads. The air woa continually re- 
freshed by t> • plajiug of fountains, and xiroliisely 
impregnated by (he griitcful scent of aruraatics. In 
the centre of the edifice the ci-cmo, or stage, was 
strewed with the finest sand, and successively assumed 
the most diflereut forms. At one nn>meiit it seemed 
to rise out of the earth like the garden of the Hespe- 
ride.v, oiul was afior wards broken into the rocks and 
eavems of Thrnce. The subterraneous pipes conveyed 
ail inexhaustible supply of water ; and what bad just 
licfore appeared ii level plain might be suddenly con- 
verted into A wide lake, covered with armed vessels 
nnd replenished wvilb the monster.^ of the deep. Iu 
the decoration of these scenes the Roman emperors 
displaj'cd their wealth and liberality ; and we read ou 
ruriotis occasions that tlie whole furniture of the am- 
pliithcatro con«bted either of silver, or of gold, or of 
amber. The ]ioGt who describes the games of Caritius 
in the character of a shepherd, attracted to the capital 
by tlie fame of their lunguifleencc, afilrois that the 
nets designed as a defrure agniust the wild bcast.s 
w'cre of gold wire ; that the porticos were gilded, and 
that the M/, or circle which divided the several ranks 
of ipecliitors from each other, was studded with u 
precious inosnio of beaut tfiil stones.” — Gibbon's 
Daclim and Fait of the Baman Emj^irt; Smith's Die- 
fionory tf Greek and Bowan Anliqntiiee, 

AxiriiOBA, bm'fo^rn (Gr. owjiAoreus, from amphi. 



on both aides, and pAero, X aarty), in Aatiq., is the 
name of n reaael oommoii^ of earthanwara^ ao called 
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from hftThif • handle or ear on each aide of the Deck. 
Ita form and eiae taried, bat it was oioalW lone and 
narrow, freqnentlj abodt 8 or 21 feet in height, by 
about 6 inchca in diameter, terminating at ^he lower 
extremity almoet in a point, to admit of inaeilioft Into 
a atand or theearth. in order tokeep it upright, lltejr 
were generally nacd for preaereing oil, wine, bohey, 
grapes, or other firuitaj bot also as oinarsfy nms. 
Uomer mentions impbort} both of gold and stone, and 
in later times glsu amphorw were not aneimmioii. 
Earthen aniphorm of the Komaa period bare oeea- 
sionally been found in Rnc^and. The amphora wae 
also a meoeuro of capacity among the Greeks and 
Bomans. The Roman am]^ora cnnwincd 48 sex taiiea, 
cnr about Tgallotts 1 pint jBngliah wine measure; the 
Attio or Grecian about one third more. Among the 
Bomana the amphora was also a dry measure, contain- 
ing about 3 bushels.. The Venetians still have a li^id 
measure ofthis name, containing about 16quaris.>- 
Smith's IHetionavjf Greek and Soman AutiquUiee. 

AlfpuxicaVL, Jm-olAr'-i-Aww/ (Lat. awp/er/i, to em< 
brace, ea»7t«, a stem), in Bot., a term applied to a leaf 
which is enlarged at ita base, so ns to clasp the stem 
from which it springs, as in fod's parsley. ^ ^ 

Avfutatiox, (lat. ampnio , J prana 

or lop off), in Surg., is a term applird to denote the ope- 
ration of cntting off a limb or some part of the body. 
The human frame is so constituted thnt if one member 
be diseased, the whole body suflhra with it; and fre- 
quently the life of an individual may depend imon the 
removal of an injured or diseased member. The au- 
dents, while they saw the necessity of catting off a 
limb, shrank from the operation with dismay, for they 
knew of no means of stopping the lirmorrhnge but 
rod-hot irons ond boiling oil or resin ; and hcuce, be- 
sides the suffering ctituiled upon the patient, their 
operations wore seldom aucressful. The advance of 
modern surgery is hero very marked, not only in the 
improved methods and oppliauees for operating; but, 
from their increased knowledge of the human body, 
surgeons are now able to determine with far greater 
accuracy when au operation is necessary, or, by a 
minor operation, are able frequently to save a limb, 
little or at all impaired, whicli even hnl(% ceutury 
ago would have been ruthlessly eacriAced ; while the 
recent introduction of aniestbetics bus been of ines- 
timable value to the patient. An amputation may 
be perffirmed by what is termed the circular, the 
doulilo-flap, or tHe single-flap operalion. In proceed- 
ing to amputate, the patient is first placed in a conve- 
nient position, and the main art cry is compressed by the 
(ourniquet (tre TounxTquKT) < r by the hand of a skilled 
nssistant. The circular operst ion' is performed by first 
dctarliing the skin o short distance below where the 
omputaiion is to be mode. It is then drawn upwards, 
(ina the muscles divideo down to tiie boua, which is 
then sawn through. The arteries are then seised with 
a small forceps, dfawn slightly out, aud tied with a 
thread, after which the skin is brought over the wound, 
nnd either stitched or held together by strips of adhe- 
sive plotter. The double-flap operation difibrs from 
the above, in that the akin and musclet are cut down 
ill ft slanting manner, on opposite aides, so as to fiirm 
two flaps, which are then wawn up, and the knife car- 
ried round the bone, dividing any flesh that augr still 
be adhering to ito after which the surgeon saws the 
bone. It is objemd to tbih method, that it nuricea a 
greater wound, and that the arteries, ft’om being cut 
obliquely, will be leas securely tied ; but it is in favour 
with many, wbo maintain that there ia little force in 
these objectiona, and that they ore more than compen- 
sated for by the greater protection afforded by the 
flaps to the bone, The single-flap operation it seldom 
resorted to, unless where a jwrtion of the limb is ^ 
Btroyed on one side, and it becoinea necessary to take 
the flap from the oppotito side.— FergaBon*§ 
JUanual ^ Sargerp. 

KvLV't.vT, iW-N-ief (Arab. Aeato/ef, something cos- 
pended), ia an object hung round the neck, or carried . 
otherwiM about the person, as a oharm finm accidents, j 
diseases, witchorafU &o. They are usually atones, j 
mctala, or plants ; sometimes seutences or words, | 
arrangMin a particnlar otdrt. They are much used i 
by wvaga or cemi-eiviliBed racet. «t among thasiwages ; 
tff America and Africai tba Arabs, Turk^ Ac. Erorn j 
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the Cbaldaant nnd Bmttms tkeypnsted to Qreece 
and Borne 1 and that they prevailed In the early 
Christian church, wa learn fkom the flraquent denun- 
ciations against them. Even at the present time, in 
some parts of Bngtsnd, fnitli in the virtue of carmin 
charms has net enturely osaaed, 

Aht, aC-stt (Lat, cnsinia, friend). In Law, a jpr 9 » 
mein (next) amn is the nest friend (not the guardian) 
suing for an orpnan or infant, or for a married woman, 
nettiier of whom ean personally institute a suit. The 
next Mend is liable for oosta if an adverse deoiaion bo 
come to against the party flir whein he acts. AHen 
amp is a foreigner here, subject to some prince in 
friendriiip wiUi iis. (See Aiicx .) 

AuToniLssi, orl)BDFxoxjR,ii»i^-tp-da»'-le-e, in Bot, 
asub-ord. of tho nat. ord. Sataeea. This division In- 
oludes most of our stone-fruit ti-ees, as the almond, 
the plum, and the cherry. The seeds, fflowert, leaves, 
and yonng shoots of manv of the Amvgdaiem, when 
moistened with water, yield liydrocvanio, or, as it is 
commonly termed, prussic acid. Their barka have 
graeralljr astringent and febrifugal properties, and 
yield a kind of gum. 

AMTOUALtir, (iia-tj/'-do-ria, a wbj|Le crystalUne solid, 
fouAd in bitter almonds, neaoli-kerneki, and laurel- 
leaves. By the action of the alkaUes, smygdalio acid 
my be formed. Sweet almonds contain no smyg- 

AmronALPS, Am-M'-da-Iae (Gr. amggilfth, nimond), 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Sottneete. 
The iypiciJ species is Amjfgdalu* eoMmanfs, the alniond- 
trec, of which there are two varieties; namely, A. ei>in- 
tsftMts, vor. dufr/n, yielding sweet almonds, and A. eom- 
fftNais, var. naara, which produces bitter nlnioiuls. The 
almond-tree grow's wild in Syria 'nnd other parts of 
Asia, also in northern Africa, and is extensively cul- 
tivated in tho southern parts of Europe. In Kiigluud 
it is grown more for tho sske of its early spring 
blossoms than for its fruit, which seldom conies to per- 
fecliou. A fixed oil, commonly known as oil of almonds, 
is obtained by expression from sweet almonds, and the 
residue, which enutuins gitiii, vegetable ulliumcu, and 
emulsion, is sold under the name of almond-powder. 
Bitter almonds, when merely subjected to pressure, 
yield a similar oil. They also contain emulsion, and, 
in addition to this and the other constituents of sweet 
almonds, a nitrogenous sulmlance, called awygdvlin. 
When bitter almonds arc moistened with water, tho 
emulsion and nmygdaliu mutually re-nct upon each 
other, and form' a poisonouiprolntilo oil, which is 
known as the essential oil or bitter almonds, and 
which is need, in small quantities, for flavouring 
custards and pastiy*, also for scenting soaps. Amttg" 
dalne pereita is the peaeh-treo of oiir garaena, and a 
variety of the same species produees tho iienturine. 
Peach-blossoms have been emyloyed in medicine as a 
vermifuge, and tho kernel of tne fruit may be used for 
the aamo purposes as the bitter almond. 

Axxfi, f7m'-C/ iC,oH.,), a compound radicle, dis- 
covcrcMl by Pranlrlaiid, by acting on iodide of amyl with 
sine. It is an dlly liquid, boiling at Sil**, and homo- 
logous with methyl, einyl, Ac. lake them, It forms an 
oxide or ether, and a hydrated oxide, or alcohol. 

p w . 

' M*' / Mmylic alcohol, is formed during tho dis- 
tillation of common alcohol flrom grain or |mlatoes by 
the decomposition of the starch containr'd in them ; 
hence its name. The fusel, or fousel oil of potato- 
^rit, eonaists almost entirely of amylie aloohol. It is 
this substance tlmt gives to many spirits their noxious 
properties. It may l« easily recognised by rulibitig a 
few drops of the spirit on the hands; the vinous 
aloohol and water evaporate first, kiir^ing the amylio 
aloohol behind, which is cosily veooxnisAd by its 
ehsrscteristic odonr. It gives to spirits a fiery acrid 
taste, and ia most oommonly found in inferior rum. 
When distilled wHh dilute snlphurio scid and bi- 
ohromate of potash, it yields valeric soid (which see), 
the salts of wnicb are much used in medicine. UcatiM 
with dry phosphoric acid, a hydrocarbon, called amy- 
lene, is (ormM, whicb oas been much used aa aa 
annsthetio. ^ 

AuTLAxm. (See Avim and Auxl.) 

AxTturn. (AffAaiTL.) 

AxtLio IbcOBOb. (SteSint.) 
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Axtsidacbji, in Bot., tht Mjrrii 

■Bd Frankineenw ord. Th«re are about 60 apaoiM 
kBOwn, all nativea of tropical rcf'iona. The moat im* 
portanC arc dcacribcd under the Ueada of the genera to 
wl^ob they b^ng. 

Amymis, in Bot^ a gen. of tm^oal plaata 

belonglug to the oat. ord. Amfridactm, Blany B]^e8 
yield fragrant resina, and A. baJsam^era is aaid to 
xurniah, bt^idea, a kixid of roaewood. 

Aba I o«'-na, a'-aa, ia a termination added to tiie namea 
of remarkable men, to diietgnate coUeetiona of their 
Boyinga, extraoto from their vritinga, or, generally, 
any nartioulare conoeming them. It is pat in the form 
of the Latin nonter plnral, and aigniflea properly 
mattora or tbiuga about, or relating to, the person to 
wboae name it jb mmesed.— BraMolrs.* Johnsoniaaa, 
Walpoliana.— Ana, da, or d, in medical preacriptiona, 
denotea that an equal quantity of each of the ingre- 
dienta ia to be taken. 

AJCABAVTiera, du-a-Mp'^iktt (Qr. oao, again, and 
haptissot I baptiae), a term applied generally to aueb 
Ohriatiaaa aa hold tliat baptiim ia omy to be adminia- 
tered to adults, and inaist upon the neoeaalty of a 
second baptism to who join their communion. The 
e, however, ia {»operIy applied to a sect of reli- 


eioaB ftmatica that sprang up in Oermany soon after 
tM oommencement of the Beformation. B ot only did 
they insist upon re^baniism, but they pretended to 
divme revdaoona, and held manv absurd or dan^roua 
btreaics, aa independcMico of all aivU authority, 
equality of rank, oommunitv of goods, plurality of 
mvea, Ac. The leader of this sect waa one Thomae 
Iffinzer, a pastor in Alstedt, in Thuringia, who, after 
having adopted the principles of the Boformation, 
turned aside to these heresies. He subsequently 
went to Waldshut, on the borders of Bwitserland, 
..'hich lieoame the chief scat of the body} whence tlicir 
doctrines aiiread throngh Switzerland, Westphaba, 
Holstein, and the !NetheHandH. in spite of the severest 
peracoutions. The rising of the peasantry in Fran- 
conia, in 1626, fell in with thoir views, and, in a battle 
which was fought soon ailer, Mdiixcr wns taken 
prieoaer and slam. The sect, bowerer, still continued to 
ffoin ground, and, in 16.Ti, a body of thorn, under John 
Matthias, a baker, of Ilaerlcm, and John Boocoldt, 
a tailor of Leyden, surprised and took the city of 
Mhnster. Here they gave themselves up to the 
greatest extravagances, and Matthias proclaimed him- 
self king of Mount Zion, the name given to Miiuster. 
Hatthias was out offein a sally nhu;h ho headed 
against the bishop of M (luster's troops, andwassuc- 
eeeded by Booooldt, At length, the city was taken 
by the Mahon, in 1665, and lbx;coldt and snanr ethers 
wore put to death. The principles of the Auabaptuta 
bad taken deep root in various parts, particularly in 
the Betherlanda. Here tfenno Simon, a native of 
Friesland, and a man of great tdaquence, while main- ! 
taining the opinions of the Anabaptists upon baptism, 
preached against their extravagances, ond founded the j 
sect of Monnonttea. {S9$ MxMsroNnxB.) 

AWABAaia, hn-Ah'-a-g\» (<jr. anabntu, an ascent, 
•n expedition), the name of two ancient historical 
works. 1. The Anabasis of Oyrus, by Xemmhon, giving 
an aoconnt of the unfortunate expedition of theyounger 
Cyrus atminst his brt>ther, the Persian king Artaxerxes, 
and of the retreat of tlie Ten Thomiand Greeks undfv 
Xenophon. (Set Xvirornojr, vol. 1. of this work.)— 
2. The Anabasis of Alexander, 1«y Arrian, giving au ac- 
count of the campaign of Alexander the Great. 

AiTACABUTACBiB, in Bot., the 

Gaehow-nut, or Bnniaoh ord. of plants. There are 
gtmera and about lOi) apeoiee, nearly all of which 
^ natives of tropical repona. They vield, tty «xa- 
dation, resins ana gums, or acrid and oeeaaioBaUy 
poisonous juices. The fruits and seeds of cone apecies 
are edible. 

Awacabuivu, (Or. «w, wWh, 

xondfa, the heart), in Hot., n gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Afttiran/iareat. The eiiedes A, osw- 
demtiOtf the oushew-mit, a native of the West Indies, 
is remarkable for its large fleshy peduncle, which ts 
eaten as a fhiU, and its juice, when fermented, ftirms 
a kind of wine. BacJi pedunole bears a small ktdiiey- 
ahaped nut, (he pericarp of ehic.h is very acrid, but 
the seeds are edible. Ity roasting the wit, theamity 


maj lie deetroyed, and the eeed will greatly improva 
in flavour. The milliy juice will stain iiuen black. 

Awacbbovxsk, du^-ro-iiliai (Gr. ana, upwards, 
(ikroiios, time), ia a name given to an error in ehrono- 
^7 whien the date of aa event is placed eedier 
than it really happened. Anachronisms are not nn- 
frequently to be round in worfca of art, and are aoma- 
times introduced for the sake of efleet ; aa where 
Schiller, in his “ PiocoUmmi,” spsake of a ** lightning* 
couduetor,'* althougfl not invented till 150 years later. 
An error on the other aide, where «a event ia placed 
later than it should be, is called a paraehronum. 

AlTAOOirBA. (Fas SH AXIS.) 

AvAOTOBca, on-h-si'-kfirs (Gr. ana, in me form 
and kjfkicM, a circle), in Bot., a gen. of plants belong* 
iog to the nat. ord. CompoAia. The root of A,pjfn-‘ 
thrum, peUitory of Spain, isemjplojcd in medicine as an 
anergetio local irritairt and amlogoane, its propartica 
depending on the preaence of a volatim oil. 

Abjeiua, d-ite'-mi-a (Gr. a, not, and aima, blood), 
in Path., a term uaed to denote a deficiency of the 
red globulea or colouring matter of the blood. It ia 
cliaraoteria^ by a pale waxy ejwnplexion, and a pallor 
in thoajBparta, as the lips, which are generally suffbsed. 
It U tol>e treated with pure air, nourishing diet, and 
tonics, such as iron. 

Aw JtaTUBTics, u$i'‘eM‘fket'^ih (Gr. o, privative, and 
aigikanomai, I feel), a term givim to those substaneea 
which produ iniemihility m the whole or part of the 
human bod< enerally by acting on the nervons sys- 
tem. The . k (amiliiir instance of auicsthesia is that 

S rodneed L v an overdose of alookol, in the ease of 
runken i>eo{de, who become utterly insensible to 
pain. Nitrous oxide, or laughing-gas, waa the first 
anmsthetic which was used for the produotion of in- 
sensibility to pain under surgical operations. This was 
superseded by ether, which in turn gave way to chlo- 
rotbrm. tFve Cblobovobu.) Amylene has bron much 
employed as an anicxtlintic, but has been abandbniML 
Kerosoleue, a product of coal tar, is much uaed and 
recommeuded by American practitionors. It is almost 
impossible to overrate the ailvantngea attendant upon 
the jiidicions use of ansDstbeiica in surgical operations. 
(^ounUessAiveB have been saved by them, and opera- 
tions have been performed under their influence on- 
dreamt of by surgeons twenty years ago. The injurioua 
effects attributod to cliloroflirm are so few and far 
between, as to be nothing in comparison with the bene- 
fits arising from its use. Tbis latter remark applies 
specially to its administration during childbirth. 

AVAURAir, dn'-a-yrum (Gr. ana, backwards, and 
gramma, a letter), i-i the formation of a new word or 
I phrase out of another word or phrase, by the trans- 
position of the letters ; as, eril, the; QuUuug, Anpglugz 
\ Hyratio Nglgon, Honor egt a NUo, 

AwAQYiuii, hn-af-i-rig (Gr.), in Bot., a gen. of 
legtirainouB plants. The seeds of A. /astida are very 

puisODOUS. 

AwALCims, d-nJI'-Meai, a silicate of soda and alumioaf 
remarkable for poouiiar optioal properties pussessM 
by it. (jS>e FoiamzATiow ov Light.) 

AKALxmcii, an-’O-ley'- tikg (Or. anahpgu, re- 
suming, recovery), a term in Med., applied to those 
means that are resorted to, to restore the body to a 
state of healtii, whether medicines, diet, or regimen, 
Awaxogy, {Gr. analogs, the same ratio 

or proportion), properly signiftes alhnilarity of ratios 
or relations, thciugh it is fi^uently applied, also, to a 
simUarity of thing*. A ratio or rolation between two 
objects denotes that they are compared together in 
reterence to some quality which they both pcesees in 
! common, or to some manner in which the one is 
I ttffeoied by the other, lu this way wo speak of one 
tbiiiB being mwater, mnaller, or more bcantifid than 
another } of the BslatioB of a child to his jMuqwts} of 
a prince to his people. It is, however, onty WM wo 
come to compare relations, when wc find that the rela* 
tiou or ratio of two things ia liko the relatioii of two 
other things, that wo properly have an analogy. A 
may naembls B, but there is no analogy between 
them ; but if A bears the same relatiou to B that O 
does to D, then there ia analogy. *' In relation we have 
only two tenu^ or olgects of comparison ; ig analogy 
we must have four, though it is not necessary that 
thelbiirbe dUEerant j lbr.d may bear the same relatwA 
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to A that lion to C. Two tiiiiin nu^ bo oounootod 
bw oBology* thoutfb tliev boor in toomaoiTeo no mem- 
uonooto oMhotuorf tor. in onaloey, •& oCImv nttri- 
botoi are kept oot of tmw bat iSotn la wbioh tbff 
afrao. Xbua* the bark of a toot ie ooalacoaa to tbe 
efim of an aainol* tbooKk fhero is no maii|iWaiioa bo- 
twoen them. In reaaouink from analogar* wo fwooeod 
imn the aasomptioa that things whmh bavo aanj 
observed attributes in eommon have other not observed 
atliibttteo, also in eommon. If we have observed that 
two or more thingamgree laMforal mtemal and easea- 
tial eharact^ we are disposed to eonolnde that thesj 
agree likewise in all otte essewiial oheraeteie,— that 
t£sy belong to tho same dass. Analogy eonolades 
from something observed to something not diserved j 
fromsomethinff within the sphere of actual oxperieuoe 
to someifaiag bevond it. Analogy oan on^y give us 
a high degree of probebOitff for the efanple reason, 
that It is impossible, nnder any eondiiiona to ktihr the. 
onobeerved from the obeerved. ** Analogy,*' says ilir 
W. Hamilion, ** ie oestean. In proportion— 1. to the 
nmnber of conment obeeitntiou j A to the number 
of eongroent charaeteie oboorvedi 8. to the import, 
anoo of theeo charaefeere and their eeeentialit^p the 
olyeots^aiKl A to the eertainty that the ohnibters 
really belong to the ok^to, end that a partial cor-i 
reepondeace eiuts. Like iaaaotion, analogT oea only 
pretend, at best, to a high degree of probebility. It 
may have a high degree of oerteinty. but it never 
reaches to neoeesitv. — Hamilton's Xogfr; Jfiil's 


r boeouneotod 


into eomponeuts which are tbemsallTBS eonmonadt and 
•UimaU when tho dioompoeition is eanrfsd toils fiir- 
thest hmits, that is to say, whsn the oomfipnnd is 
resolved into its elemeala, or tho simfilest mcms of 
matter. Thus, whsat floor, when sii>)eotod to psosi* 
mate anslyeio, yields gluien, albumen, etaeoh, sugar, 
gum. Dll, and salins matter; but eaoh of thiio prosA 
mate prinoinles is a compound, and may be Jrarflior 
divided by ultimata analysH ; the gluten and albumen 
into tho memento oexbon, hydrogen, oxygon, nitrogei^ 


Logie i Sngkih Cjfelopm d iu* 

AVALirsis, (Qt. anaigo^ 1 loosen or untie), . 

in Log., is a method of reasoning by which we resolve , 
cw eepiuwte a whole into ile couetitnent parts, and is 
opposed to SgniheoiMf in which the parts are ooUected ; 
into a whole. 

AVAUcne, in Ohem., is the term applied to] 
tliat iiuportaut branoh of research which has for its 
object the determiaatum of the constituent parts | 
of oompoimd substanoss. The word is also used, | 
in a restricted sense, Co denote a series of opo- 
rathms for asceruintng the eonstitaeuto of a sii^e 
compound. We may, therefore, ^eak general]|v of 
chereieal analysis, or refmr psrtioularly to the anel^ius 
of a oertaia salt. Analysis oeing the separation of the 
oomponent parte of a subetaneo, is directly opposed to 
emUheoie, which may be defined as the potting together 
of elemento so as to form a compound. In most 


of a third, which umtes with one of them. (See Arpf- 
vxrr.) It ie not always neoessary to actually separate 
the component parts in order to eseertain their nature, 
as occasionally changes of colour, or other results, on 
the addition of ilie proper teats, indicate the consti- : 
toenta. If the anelyetmerdT aeeaea knowledgeof the 
genend na/mte of the eubaUmoe under czefounation, ' 
he is satisfied when, by the application of certain tesla. 


and by the performanoe of certain operations, he has 
obtoined evidence of the preeeooe of those elemento of 
which tbe compound is madeeip, end the analyak he 
performs ie celled e gnoUtoflec one ; but if he desires 
to aaceitain not only the nature but the actual amowat ; 
of the demento present, be mast eeparete the ooniU- , 
tuento of the compoonu comple t ely from each other, 
and obtain them either pore, or in some well-known 
form of oorobinatoon ; he then appeals to the balanoe 
or measure, and the ane^i he performs is called a 
gKonModee one. The balmioe was formerly employed 
whenever great aceuraey was reauirad: out of late, i 
methods of volumetric enelyiie nave been broi^ 
to great pecfeotioii. By welumeiHe amolgeie is under- 
Btood the nee of meeenred bulks of test-liquids, con- 
taming known ouantitieB, fay weight, cC oertaia sub- 
suneqp capable of pfodmang, with a sobition d 
the assay, suf^iently maritod cltoets to show with pre- 
eieioa the complete conversion of the body aought to 
be estimated, into a compound, the nature of whidi ie 
perfectly known. Tbe methods employed for deter- 
teinuig the arooiint of reel add or alkali in certain 
commercial produoto, will be fully descfibed in another 
portion of the work. (See Vo^ntwatc Axanxeia.) 
Minerelcmay be analyzed qualitatively by meaMof the 
blowpine. Buwnvu.) An anelyde is said to be 
ptmimie wheu tbe ccmfNmiid u n beta n n e ia imulrcd 


Csunsrur, TmQ Rtf, (Blemeutery wovkj. Bow- 
man's RraeUeel Okemklriif (oompleta mauusi), Viw- 
senius'e AaoJiysto. 

A]iAt.Ta^£roxoittsiiCA&« (flSre Bvnxoiafkt.) 

AKAKiafA, An-w-mir'-fa, m Bet., a gen. of 
i^to belonging to the nat. ord. Meidepweanm, 
The species Anameria naafoalda. or eoeeulue. Is a 
bcantiM climbing plant, which is a native of the 
Malabar coast ana tbe Indian archipelago. Its 
fruit is poisooona, and is extensively empiiiyd hf 
poachers for taking fish and geme, and by dishoucit 
publicane for adultcratug malfliquon. (See Cqogvvbs 
Lrwoijs.) ' 

I Avajtassa, 8n-n-Mfo*-«a. in Bot.. a gen. of plants, 

I belonging to the nat. ord. SrmeMoem, The species 
I A. sodea famishea tbe delidous fruit known as the 
I uine-apple. A lares number of pine.sppl<Hi are now 
i brought to England from the Bahama IslaudB, bnt in 
flavour and lusciousness they arc much inforior to 
those ottltivatod in hothouses. The fibres obtainsd 
from tbe thick leaves of tbe plant have been made into 
paper, cordage, and textile fwrioa. 

Axtau JB sr, cfi'-oMf, In Greek and Latin Hefrs, is 
a foot consisting cii two short syllables foUewsd by a 
long one. '' 

AarAECHT, de^'or-bs (Gr. a, not, and orele, govem- 
mottt), IS a term applied to a society living without 
any regular government ; it may be as savages. In a 
state ot nature, or a people who have thrown elT the 
sovereign power. 

Ahas. (BeeDvOK^ ’ 

AzfABTAncA. Le^u^elSt'^’ko (Gr. onieifViH I nsa 
aeain), in Bot., a gen. of oruciforous plants. 
Ttie principal species is A, kteroekuntina, the rose 
of Jericho, which is found in the deeerto of Eg^t 
and Syria. This plant is remarkanle for its ny- 
grometrio properties; thus, when full grown, and 
Its branches have become dry and withered, it o«m- 
tracts BO as to assume the frm of a ball, m which 
state jk is blown hither and thither by the winds : but, 
if it flfrn meets with any moisture, it uncoils wid for n 
time seems to regain hfc. 

AsfACTATxc PatiTTiiro.— This process is fonnded 
on tbe pnnoiple thet oil repels water, and tfiee errsd; 
that metals repel water mom than oil, a weak eolutlon 
of gum, or phoephorio acid, and that now print will 
trensfer itsw by mesas of pressure to any smooth 
surface. A prtined pege or engraving ie moistened 
With a weak eolation of phosphorjo acid in gnm-water, 
and pressed with eomriderable force on a sheet of sine. 
The ailjr printingdol^lesves tts imprcBsiion on the plate 
ia the form of a /ac-siwUs of the original, tbe specc 
between the lettexe or linea being ffllod up with water. 
An inked roDer » pamed over the plate, iwd leaves the 
ink only on tbe impressioo; the rest of the plate being 
wet, repeliing the oily matter. Any number of im- 
pressions may Im pmleil, all perfect /ae^eimilee of the 
original. (See lamooBAtar and ZuroocwAricr.) 

AwASCOMOBto, Lt'Ae^le-eeo'-eie (Or. ana, through, 
andstosih, animitb),at«nauiiedlnAiiat. todenoteChe 
commuuicatsou of the bloed-veessAe with each other. 
The necessity of a conatant ssy^lj of blood to ctqQr 
part of the buman body has led to u wiao provision, 
by whieb, tbough even one of ‘ ‘ 


by whieb, tbough even one of the 1«<ger evtei^ ,b«- 
aome ebstrocted, there are wtmerous smeller ones 
oornmnnicatieg with the eame part, which, by Uw in- 
oreesed prmeuro upon ibuBig beeewe cohirii^, and 
fqpply its place, 

AnATHUKA a term derived from tho 

Orerif, and signiiyiag propei^ eouething svi apart for 
. holy purposes, ueueUy an offerlsg or present made to 
I somedeito, and jplaeed ia a temple. It else denoted 
aaemnistoflhMa in seotillos to the gode, aadjhsnoe 
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to gicniiy a person dsroted to dostmotioii. Xn 
the Chnrch the term eanm to be used se • form of 
eioommuntcatioti, but differed from simple imco w* 
xaunicstion In bcinj* attended with exeeraUont end 
enrsrs. When a berotio reuoonoed his orronii end 
wns received into the bosom of the Chorob* be wee 
uerustomed to declare his heresy ** anathema,'* or a 
thing accursed. 

Anatovt, is a term darired foom the 

Oreek verb anaiewno, I cut up, and properly siipiiflee 
the separation of a thing into parts by cutting. All 
instenal substances cither are or have bbeo, or arc 
not and have not been, poasessed or endowed with life. 
The former have an organized structure, in which, in 
the living state, changes take place, and prooesses are 
cnrrlcd on necessary to their existence. Th^otter 
nre composed of homogciieons ptiriicles, Ihd aro sub* 
ject only to mocbaoicBl or cbeniical changes. In the 
funner ai*o comprehended all plants and animals, 
ill the latter all mineral or inorganic But)staueeaw' It 
if to the former of theso two groat divisions that the 
term anatomy is applied. It is the art of dissecting 
organized bodies for the purpose of ascertaining their 
internal structure ; it is also the science which deals 
with the knowledge thns ocqnired, and dednees general 
principles from it. As organized bodies naturally form 
thnmselvB into two distinct classes,— -plants and aui- 
raals ; so we have legetablo analumy, or the anatomy 
of plants, and animal anatomy,* or Iho anatomy of 
animals, Animal anatomy, again, is subdivided into 
compHraiivn auatumy, whifli treats of the structure 
of all animals except man, snd human anatomy, which 
deals with tho structure of man only. It is to this 
last that the general term anatomy is usually applied. 
Human anatomy, or anatomy proper, then, treats 
of the several parts and organa of (ho human body, 
in respect to tneir form, structure, and relation to 
each otiicr. It is usually divided into general, 
dosoriptive, and pathulogioal. General anatomy; 
treats of the uaturo and general properties of the 
separate substances of wbieii the body is composed, 
not ns these exist combined in special organf.hntas 
they form dist iuct and peculiar substances. Descripti^ e 
anatomy eomprohenda a doscrintion of the several 
parts and organs of tho body, with an account of tlioir 
situation, canneotions, and fchitions, as existing in the 
natural sod IMthy state. Patliolocical, or morbid 
anatomy, tracCT and describes the olinngns produced 
by disease uimn healthy itniciures, whciher existing 
in individual organa, or in the primitive or common 
substances of which these organs arc composed. As an 
account of the various ports and organs of thqJmman 
body, as well as of the diseases to which tMy are 
subject, will be found under their several names, in 
other porta of this work, it is nnnecessaiy to do more 
here than giro a short summary of the subject, referring 
to these artiele.s for more special iiiforniatiou. 

(7fncrat Anatomy, ^T]\o human body consists of 
solid and fluid substances, the fluid bearing to the solid 

S orts a general ratio of from 7 to 1 to 0 to 1. The 
ttids of the body are various, but may be divided into 
three classes the circulatiog nutritious fluid called 
the Mo«h 1 ; the fluids which axe incessantly poured 
into it for its renewol, vis. the chyle ond lymph ; and 
the fluids which are separated from it by secretion, 
as saliva, bile, gastric jnice, Ac. The hiood is that 
well'known red fluid which, by means of the heart, 
arteries, and veins, circulates through all ports of the 
system, and supplies the waste that is constantly going 
on. The chyle is a milky fluid, separated from the 
«hyme or digested food after it has passed from the 
stomach into the small intestines, ond becohie mixed 
wHb the bile and psucroatic Juice. It is absorbed by 
tlic htcleals, snd conveyed by ducts or canals to the 
roecptaeulumchyli, where It is taken up by tho thoracic 
dugt, and poured into the blood. The Ivmph ia a 
oolourless tfuid, like water, taken up by the|ymnbatio 
vcfiels, which pervade almost every part of the bodv. 
It seems to dillbr little from chyle, except that the 
Utter oooloins a greater preponderauco of fatty matter. 
The greater portion of the lymph is poured into the 
reeeptscakin dhyll, where it becomes mixed with the 
chyle, and is eaiTied witli it into the blood; that 
however, eolleoted from the right side of the bead ana 
chest, and right upper limb, is conducted into the right 
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subeUvioii vein, by tim right ^photio or right thorooio 
duct. The seoreUont ore those fluids secreted or 
separated from the blood. The term is tometimes 
used to include the exeretions which ore thrown oft' 
from the body os nstUiior noxioiis, os nrine from the 
bladder, perspiration from the shin ; but it is properly 
applied only to inch prodnoti os ore secreted nrom tho 
blood, bat still retained in the system for the perform- 
ance of oertoin snbordinate actions. These are,— 1. 
saliva, secreted by the solivol glands of the mouth ; 
2. gastric juice, the stomach ;«B. panoreatic juice, 
by the pancreas; 4. bile, by the liver; C. tears, by tho 
lachrymal gland ; 6. milk, by the mammary glands ; 
7. semen, by the testee ; 8. oil, by tho vessels of tho 
adipose tissue ; 9. synovia, by the synovial glands of 
the Joints; and 10. iuucus, by the mucous glands. 

The organised solids of the human body are nsnolly 
divided, into the followiRgseTenleon elementary tissnea : 
—1. Bone, or oaseons tissue, which forms the frame- 
work of the body, to which the oilier stroctures are 
attached, or in which they are contained. 2. Mnicalar 
tissue, consisting of flue fibres, which are for the most 
part collected into distinct organa called muscles, by 
meoj^f which the oetive movements of tho body are 
porifflued. 3. Adipose tissue, which constitutes the 
fat of tho body os well as the marrow of the hones. 
4. Areolar, cellular, or connect tvo tiiwnc, a soft ftla- 
meutout substance of considerahlo tenacity and elasti- 
city, which is( '^^cnsivelydistriimtcdorer the body, and 
forms the cliag medium of all the other tissues, 
fi. Fibrous tii> t , formed of a nuiuher of minute filgpes 
running chie.l>' naroUel to etch other, and sparinitly 
supplied with blood-vessels or nerves, and used for 
connecting, onveloping, or binding together, various 
parts of the human body, ns tendons, ligaments, fus- 
om, periosteum, penuhonuriiim, dura mater. 0. Klas- 
tic, or yellow tissue, charactcnEfHl by possessing a Itigli 
degree of elasticity, and employed wherever that 
quality ia required, us in forming the npiiial ligamenta 
Bubflava, 7. Cartilage, an opaque substance, usually 
of a pearly or bluish-wliito colour, but sometimes 
yellow, covering the articular extremities of the bones, 
conniNcting the surfaces or margins of immovable 
bones, oruuiug the walls of certain cavities, also found 
in the ear, nose, larynx, Ac. Fihro-earlilage is, as its 
name indicates, a structure intermediate between 
fthrous (issue and cartilage, partaking, in some mea- 
sure, of the flrmness of the one w ith the elasticity of the 
other. 8. T? ervous tis.vue. which goes to form the uervous 
sy^em. 0. Blond-vcsseis, comprising the arteries by 
which the blood is conducted from (be heart to nU 

E arts of (bo body; the veins, by wliicli it is brought 
ack again to the heart ; and the capillaries, minute 
Tosscla by which it is carried from the extremities of 
the one to those of the other. 10. Absorbent vessels 
and elands, comprisine tlie laeteols and lymphatics, 
(ngetber with the j^lands in conneotion with them. 11. 
Serous wild synovml membranes, which resemble each 
other in general form and strooture, but are distin- 
guished liy the nature of tbeir secretions ; the former 
lining the cavities of the body which have no outlet, as 
the peritoneum in the abdomen, the pleuras and peri- 
cardium in the obsst, and accreting a transparent and 
nearly colourless fluid, which moistens the xurfaoe ; 
the latter lining the cavities of tiio joints, and secreting 
a viscid fluid which lubricates tbeir surface. 12. Mu- 
cous membrane, which lines those intemnl passages of 
the imdy exposed directly or indirectly to contact with 
the atmosphere, and secretes a fluid of a more con- 
sistent and tenacious character than tho serous mem- 
branes. 13. Seeretiug glands, a class of organs wld^y 
dilTering from each other in their nature and form, but 
all devoted to the fuuotion of aocretiou. 14. Vascular 
or ductless glands, so called fivim tbeir general resem- 
blance to seeretiug glands, but differing from them in 
having do duet for the conveyance of their seoretions, 
which are reabsorbed or filtered through tho tissues* 
or And u outlet by burst tog. 15. Skm,— cutis vem, 
derma, orcoriom, the inuemiost of the throe strocinree 
that go to make up wh»t is commonly termed the skin, 
and which covers the whole body. 16. Figmeut, » 
block or dark-coloured. attbstaneei*oocnrring in vorioue 
porta the body, and giving colour to the skin of the 
negro and other dork races. 17. Bpithelium, » tbin 
trou^arent atructuxe coTCciug tho whole surface of the 
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body, u well m the weOe of the diflbreot eaeiliet. rad I 
nuned diflbniitly» raeoidiiiff to the perta whioli it] 
covert} Ma«irideniiit»e(>veriiigthe tkhi} theepttheUiUB | 
of mucoua inembrraei» to. 


Jhaenfiiw or iSemial d4fialaMy,1t matmoaly divided 
into teverel breneliee, eeeordiiig ea it lerardt thaboiiea 
(OaiMtejn ) ; the ertMetiooa; themua^a (Mgeloiff ) ; 
the blood*veaaela end ehoorbeata {AngUitoiaii t thener- 
voua ay etem (Jfiwrol^) { the orgua of •enBeti<ni, re* 
epireUon, digeation, to, {l^lomokwhtg$\, 

OiMegy.— Themimber of booee in the btimen body 
is varieblie; but in the adult th^ ere eetiineted at 
about 2M. They ere naueOy divided into long, flat, 
and irregular }-mg.ea in the tUgh and legi flat, aa in 
the alculfand pelvia } irregular, ea in the handa and feet. 
Bones ere covered with e peouUer ntembrine called the 
perioateam, which aervea to conduct the blood-veaiela 
end Dcrvca. The oaeeoua dteleton ia divided into head, 
trunk, upper and lower eKtremitiea. The head eom- 
priaea the bonea of the cranium and thoae of the face, 
induding three common to both. The bonea of the 
cranium ere eight in number, — the llrontal, in the 
Ibre part of the eknU; the two perietal, forming a 
portion of ita aidea and all ita anpenor part { ocoi* 
uital, formingita lower end beoh part ; the two teniporal, 
formiDC the lower pert of the aidee end peri of the 
base ; the sphenoid, in the middle of the bese ; end the 
ethmoid, in the middle of the fore pert of the base. 
The bones of the feee are fourteen in number, — 
the ossa nasi, which form the arch of the nose ; the 
oeea lacrymalis, at the fore part of the inner edge of 
the ocular orblte ; the malar bonea, forming the promi- 
nonc<*B of the cheeka ; the upper maxillaiy bonea. form- 
ing the upper juw, and eontaioing the upper teeth ; the 
oaaa palati, aituated at the poaterior pari of the pnleto, 
the nose, and the orbits \ the vomer, a flat bone, forming 
part of the septum of the note; the osan turbinate 
inferiora ; end the lower maxillary bonea, forming the 
lower jaw, and containing the under teeth. There ere 
thirty-two teeth,— eixtecfu in eaoh jew { via., four ineisore 
or front teeth, two ouspidetl or canine, four bicua- 
pidati, end eix molarea. The leaf molar on each aide it 
called the itn» goffientim, or wiadom-tooth, from not 
appearing till aliout the age of twenly-onc. The os 
liyoides, orhyoid bottejaplaoedintheanteriorandupper 
part of the neck, and has no oaaeoua connection with any 
other bone. The trunk ia divided into the epine, thorax, 
and pclris. The spine is a pyramidal column , extending 
from the head to tne pelvia, and ie composed of twenty- 
four bonea, termed vertebra. Badi vertebra oonsists 
of a body and seven proceeiae, and has a foramen, or 
ring, through which the qpinal cord passes. They are 
divided into three claasea,— the eervical, induding the 
first seven ; the dorsal, ooaaiatiiig of twelve, which are 
larger than ibe eervioal, rad ara dietingnished by hav- 
ing their eidee and trmaveiee pfocesses depressed for 
conneotion with the ribai andf the lumber, consisting 
of five, whkh are larger than any other. The first 
two cervical vertebra diflhr flrom tbe others, and are 
known as the atlas and the uxia, or vertebra dentata. 
There are likewise five ao<«eUed false vertebrm. on 
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•baped bonea, dtuated one on each aide of the pdvla, 
aoaoonaiating of three parts, the ilium, isohiam, and 
pabiB,flRuly united ia the adult, but diatinet in theyouag 
Buhiect. Each of the two upper extremitiMiaeomneaed 
of the bonea of the arm, the forearm, and the haad^ and 
is nnited to the trunk by means of the aoapula aad 
elavide, which form the shoulder. The aoapula il a 
flat triangnlarly-abaped bone, placed upon the upper 
and bask part of tm thorax. The davide, or eolfiir- 
bone, ie a long bone, something in the form of tbe italic 
letter /, and situate between the top of the atemom 
and the aoromion proccaa of the aoapula. The arm 
haa only ona bone, the ee humeri, which, eileude flrom 
the seapola to the bonea of the forearm. The forearm 
eonafeta of two bonea, the radiua and ulna, which are 
parallel, ^ play upon each other : thua admitting of 
freer motion In that part. Tbe radius, eo called flrom 
its retemUanoe to the spoke of a wheel, ia situate on 
the outer aide of the forearm. Its upper end ia amalt, 
and forma only a small part of the elbow-joint, while 
Ita lower extremity ia large, and forma the obim part 
of the wrist-joint. Tlie ulna is plaeed at the inner aide 
of the forearm, and diflbrs (Wnn the radius in being 
larger at the umer than at the lower extremity. The 
bonea of the hand are divided into the earpuB. the 


bonea of the hand are divided into the ear^, the 
metaoarpue. aad phalanges. The bones of the car- 
pus, or wnat, arc eight small bones, arranged in two 
rows, the upper row compiiaing the scaphoid, aami- 
lunar, enneirorm, and pisiform,— the lower, tbe trrao- 
tium, trapezoid, os magnum, and unciform. Tha 
metacarpal bouee, or bones of the palm, aro five in 
number, and oorreapond to thu flngera. The pha- 
langes, or bones of the flngera, are fourteen in 
numbtf, each finger, with the .exception of the 
tUumb (whioh has only two), having tlirfc of them. 
Tbe upper and lower extremities bear a great re- 
semblance to eaoh other in the nature and form of 
their bones. Like tbe upper, eaoh of the lower ex- 
tremities oonsists of three distinct paria— the thigh, 
leg, and foot. The thigh is composed of a single bone, 
the oa femnr, whioh ia the longest and larMst in ibe 
body. The opper part forma a round bead, which ia 
inserted into a deep cup-like cavity of tbe os innoml* 
natum, called the aoetabulum : the lower terminates in 
two protuberracea, known as tbe inner and outer con- 
dyles, separated poeterioriy by a deaiUoiaa, esUsd the 
inter-condyloid. The leg conailts wTRIree btmee,— tbe 
patella, tibia, and fibula. The patella, or knee-pan, ia 
a amalJ, flat, triangular bone, of a spongy texture, 
situated at the anterior part of the knee-mint, between 
tbe femur and the tibia. The tibia ana fibula ip the 
leg rwemble the radiua and ulna in tbeiorearmi the 
tibia fa; after the femur, the Uwett bone of the body ; 
it is situate at tbe anterior ana inner aide of the leg, 
articulating with tha fomnr above and the aatragalua 


below. The fibula is considerably amaller than tho 
tibia. Its upper extremity ie smiJl, and placed below 
the level of the knee^oint, but the lower extremity 
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boaet of tbf* hood oad liMO m oomwetod tOKeOwr tiytof the tlMft and Ibo patella, and leivee fletion and et- 
llBttovaMe arlieulation, except the iaferior wMSSkttft teiuk»n with a elii^ Totatoip jpotion. The tibia and 
the oeodWe of which uttoolMM with the aaiteflor IRmla are ooimeetM tofatbir, Bkethe radius and ulna, 
part of the glenoid oawt^ of the teamorat bose and hy varioias ligamenta, and tbeiriippar and lower extre- 
me anterior root of the gpgOBia. the mo H Um M U sdtieolimi^ intoeonM^ and hare a dight gliding 
permitted by thiaartieiilatioB are rerpegiaiiifTe. TIm notion npon each othwr. The anhlo-joint in lamed hj 
Afferent reitebm of the ati^ are eonneeted together the inTeim extrantttoaof the dlda and dbnla« nnltecl 
by ligaments and the inCer-rerlebral enlwtoiiee | the so at to fom an arob, inlo which tbo superior convex 
latter a dbro-eartUagtnoos, tUgbtly eihuido anbahtte^ anrAice of tba aatnhigQa ia racelred, aad allows of 
intorposed between the adjaoent snrfhoes of the dU- flexion and axtemion. The articulationa of the tansl, 
ferent rertebns, from the axia to the fooenm^ and metatarsal, aad phalangeal hones, do not differ mate- 
forming tbo chief bond of eoiinaotioii hotwoen dmae rially fl»m those of the hand, exeemt that iheir liga- 
bones. It variea in sluifw, aixo, and tbidimefe, in dif- ments are generally stronger^ andadinit of less xnotkm. 
forenC parte of the spine. The artieolationeof the flvst JfaaclM,— The BMMeles, with their appendages, tho 

and seoond mrtebrm are diflbrent. and mneb mere fhseiw and tendons, oonslitnte the actire organs of 
eorapHoated than the others, in order te admit of the motion. They serre also to mwteot the walb of larfra 
tari^ morementa of the head. In the artieabtions oarities, and to gire form and aymmetiy to the whole 
of the ribe to the roitobns, the beads of the ribs are body. Mnseular tisane is of two kinds, dntingnishad 
emnneeted with the bodies of the vertehrm by one set by stmetural peenliaritiaa and mode of action. Tho 
of tigamente, and the necks and tubercles of the one class comprises the mnseles of rolantaiy or ani- 
lomer with uie processes of the latter by another set, mal bib ; the other of inxidnntary or organio life, 
admitting of a limited upward and downward motion, The mnides ef animal lilh, or stnpod muscles, are 
and a rery slight motion backwards and forwards. The all those that are eepaUe of being exerted or oon- 
oertileginouB artlimlatlott of the ribs with the stemnm trolled by the will, ana inelnde net only the so-called 
admits only of a very slight motion upwards sod Toinntary mnseles, but all the mustdes of the ear, those 
downwards. Tn the pekU, the articnlstion of the of the Isryux, pharynx, tongne,and npper half of the 
sacrum with the iMt of the ime 'vertebre, and of the emonbagns, the heart, and the waUs Of the large reins, 
coccyx with the soemm, are similar to that of the at the point where they open into it. The musclsB of 
rertebne with each other. The lateral inrfaces of tho organio life, or iistripM muodes, form the muscular 
aaorum and iHum artionlate with each other by means eoat of the dt i** cdire esnal from the middle of the 
of an irregular lamella of cartilaginous structure eesophagns to intflBal sphincter ani, of tho urinary 
and aereral sets of ligsments. The sacrum is also bladder, the trachea nd bronchi, the ducts of glaitds, 
oonneeted with the isenium by two Ugsments, known the gall-bladder, arteifes, Ac. The muscles arc named 
aa the great saoro-sciatio and leaser sacro^sciatio. from their situation, direction, use, nl'.ape, or points of 
The two, pubic portlonB of the ossa innomt- attaohment ; as, tibialis, obHquioapitis, adductor longns, 
nata articulate in front by means of on elongated deltoid, stemo-byoid. In m human body there are 
niece of oortilage interposed between the osseous snr- sixty-six mnsclcs at each tide of the head and neck ; 
fecoe, end connected with each ; tho union being ninety at each side of the trunk, and two single ones ; 
strengtiicMed by ligaments. In the upper extremity, the flfty -three in each of the upper extremities ; aad flity- 
sterno-clavicular articulation is formed by the sternal six in each of the lower. The limits of the present 
end of the clatfcle, the upper and lateral part of the head article preclude oar ettemptingto givedctaOs of the 
of the sternum, and the cartilage ef the first rib. The situation, relations, Ac., of this nomerous doss of 
motion here is almostmerei^dixeciion— upwards, down* organs, which, besides, would haro Utile interest for the 
wnrds, backwards, forwards, os well os circumduotiTe. general reader. {See M USOLB.) 
Tbcscapala-ulaviculsrarticulationisfnrmedlvetweeDthe .deyic/egy.^The blood-vessels ef the hnman body are 

outer extremity of the clarioln and the up)>er edge of the heart, arteries, Tcias, sod capillaries. The heart Is 
the acromion process of the scapula, end themoxenisnts a conical muscular organ, lying obliquely beneath and 
arc gliding and rotatory. At the shonlder is what is bebuid the stemum/inth its tip pointing downwards, 
termed a ball-and-socket joint, the Urge globular head ft)rwaTdB, and towards the left. It is divided by a longi- 
of the humerus being inserted into the glenoid cavity tudinnlscptum into a right and left half, the former oou- 
of the scapula, aua admitting extensive motion in taining venous, the latter arterial blood ; and eacii.balf 
almost every direction. The Innge-jnint at the elbow is ogam subdivided into two portionB oomniunicating 
is formed by the lower extremity of the huniertis and with each other, the upper being termed the anriclc, 
the upper extremities of the radii» and ulna, and allows the lower the ventricle. Pri>m the right vmitricle, the 
•xtensive flexion and extension movements. The rota- blood is sent, by means of the pulmonary arteries, to 
lory movements of the forearm arise from the connec- the lungs, whence it is returned by the pulmonary 
tiODB of the radiuB and nfaia ; at the upper extremis veins into the left auricle, powea into the lelt ventricle, 
the inner aide of the bead of the radius rotates within and is thence eonveyed by the aorta to every part of 
the leaser sigmoid cavity of the ulna,— at the lower the body. The aorta. oovnaeBoiBg the left ventricle, 
the bead of the ulna rotates upon the sigmoid asoends for a short distance, then arches over the root 
cavity at the inner aide <ff the rsdius •, while of the left lung, descends along the vertubral colmno 
the middio ^lortions of the two bones are eon- within the thorax, passes through the diaphragm into 
nebted by two ligaments, forming what is termed the the abdomen, and divides, opposite the fourthlumbar 
middle radio -ulnar articulation. The wrist- joint is vertebra, into the right and common iliac arteries. 
Ibtmed by the radius and the int«r*artioaUr fibre* These last subsequently divide into two braoclios, 
eartilw, which separates it from the nlna and the named the internal and external iliac arteries; the 
tiirce first bones of the carpns, andachnite of flexion, former being distributed to the walls and viscera of 
extension, abduction, addnotiou, and mrcnmdnetion. the pelvis, the latter prooeeding to the lower limbs. 
The hones of the carpus are united by spedai ligaments after sending two important branej^ to the walls oi 
so Rs to form two rows, and the rows are connected the abdomen. The tiwches sent from the arch of 
together by ligaments to fbtin a joint. The artionla- the aorta are five in nuihbor,— the two coronary arteries 
.tions of the carpal wiili the metacarpal bones admit which supply the heart ; the innominate artery, di- 
only of a shghi gliding motion of the oifibrant smthces riding afterwards into the right carotid and sub^vian 
ppouissohother,exccptiBtheoase of tha thumb, where arteries: tlie left carotid, aad the left subclaviau. 
it is much more varied. The carpal extremities of the BSch of the oafolida aftenrmtis s^aratea into the 
iBit foucmctacaxpol bones artieniate with one another external and intomal carotid; the fbnner being dis- 
it each aide, and are bonnd tofsther bv ligaments to tribnled to tba axternal ports of the head ondfoce. 
ftomthe pafan of the hand. The artioiuatfona of the the latter to the intcmal parts of the oraninm. The 
mefacgrpal bones with the phalanges, and of the aobolavian artoiy tuppUce the imper eitremity, giving 
xAthlangva with each other, form binge- joints. In off, v* branohOs, the vertebiuL toe internal mannnary, 
fhe lower Oxtonmity the head of tho femur is re- thyroid mds, aad too aim«M intareoetal srtoriM. 
ocired into Uiaacetobalam, or cup-shaped cavity of toe From the tnoracic portioQ))w’tke aorta numerous 
os tonominatum, find connected by strong ligaments to branches are given (£, ehielhr of small sixe, and known 
toifu the htp-Jolnti Tte knee-jomt is tormed by toe aa the pariosrdiao, twontoial, CMophog^, posterior 
lower extramnyof thefkmw articnlotiDgwith the head mediastinal, and iotoMoilal arfariea. Tfihe abdominal 
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aorta gire* off attniMi wUeh mi^ bo Varolii tO'^lko ompor part of tbo iptaal oord. Xt ta 

divided into taro gotar^thoao taUoh etii^ tho o taao w , pfranidal in fbnn, with ita bmod eKtaoioitjr direotad 
and thoae wbieb' are di itw bw ta d to too valla of the upvardai and meaauraa aboat aa iaab and a quarter 
abdomeo} the fbmav eempriaing the eodiae ectaiT ia langlb. B; aaeaiiB of two daMirea» it ia divtdad 
(vhieb alMMrUf difitaa talq gaatrtaf hanetkb wm iat^tvo latand and mmetnoal halTea4 The aptaal 
fc^iloBlc arterifi), the nqperiog laeteatea l ei the tnwricBr oovd ia aiiaate viuau the twtabnl apd 

maaeotaviot tbo eapeolar^ the nniL aadtho ttetnatio extendi from the fbEaman megnum of tho oamtiX 
arterioa; tholattarr tbo phronia^ tambai^ aaid laiddle bonetolhodrat or eoaond laiabar 'vctiobra» vbnO'it 
tiioral artorlaa. Tbo oainavUebMlum tbo blood firom tenulnatea in tbo oauda oquiaa, an aggremtioa of 
the oiqpUlociea to tho haort era of tvo kbida>r*the narvooa eorda eoeupytag tbo remainder of tbo eanal. 
pidmonarr^ eonrejinv ortarlil Uood drom tho langa The apinal oord, Bko the oneephalon, ia iuoioaed by the ■ 
to tbo hut anrialo of tho boartf and tho eyetamio, tliroa mombraiieB,--*tho dam mater, araobnoid* and 
cenTing venona blood from a& parte of tbo ajntam pia mater. It ii eompoaodof white and grey matter ; 
hack to the right aoriolo of the heart. The pulmonary tbo former exteraal, the latter internid. The giay 
vdns are ftrar tn number, two Ihr eaoh lung, and differ aubataaoe is found, on making; a aeotioii, toboama^ 
from other Tsini in boiag deatituto of valvei, Tbo in a oreaeental shape in eaoubemiapheve of the gord, 
lyatemio ^eina are usually arranged into three groupa, the poateridr oornera being mucb longer than, fbe 
Qoeording to their mode of termmation in tho hearts— anterior. From tho apinat oord apring thfriy-one 
1. Tboae of tbo bead, nook, thorax, and upper az< pain of spinal norrea, oorreaponding to the number 
tremitiea, wtaiob terminate in the anMrior rena earn; of true and false rertobne, between which they iesue. 

3. tboae of the abdomen, pelvis, and lownr extramitiaa, exMpt that there are eight naira oi‘ oorvioal narvea and 
which terminate m the inferior vena oava j and 3. the one aoo^geal. £aeh ipiuai nenre ariaet by two loota, 
cardiac Trina, returning the blood Arom the aubatance --*an anterior, or motor, and a posterior, or sonsItiTe. 
of the-heart, and opcwngdirectly into the right auridc. These approsdi one aiMHher, and, with fow exoeptkma, 
Tho reina, in their general form and diatribatiou, cor- unite in the eorraipimdlag inter-vertebral foramen 
Fespcadtothearteriea. Tbovenacavaauporioriaaabort into a ainelo oord, which auuoat immediately diridea 
trunk formed by tee junction of the two veMBinnomi- into two Draodiaa, one of which prooeeda to the 
natal, and terminating in the upj^ parts of the right muselea, &o., of the back, tee other to the anterior 
nariole. The vena oava infarioria formed by the junotion parts of the body. Berides the spinal nerves, there 
of the two common iUao veins between the fourth and are nine pairs of nerves that issue foom tee enoe- 
AHh lumbar vertebrm, and terminates in the lower phalon to diiforent narto of the head and faoe. Tbey 
aud back part of the right anriele. The capillaries are connected with the organa of eaeing, heariim, 
(from Mipibiis, a hair) are minute vessels pervading taste, smell, Sto. i aud are hence named optic, aum- « 
every part of the body, and uniting the extreme points tury, olfHctory, &o. They are also distinguished 
of tho arteries with those of the veins. Thoir diameter oumerioaUy, aa first, looond, third, Ac., aooording to 
varies in different parte, but ia usually about r^^Vifth the part at the brain from which they spring. The 
pari of nn inch. We have already said something about sympathetic, or ganglionio nervous system, la aompoaed 
the abaorbent system, and must refer, for furtlier par- of a aeries of ganglia, or nervous centres^ extending 
ticulars, to the heeds Lxctixis and Lympuatics. along the apimu omumn from the base of the skull to 
The ^(sriwas oousiata of two porta, kuown aa the ooccyjr, connected with eaoh other by filamonta, 

tho cerebro-apini^ hud the sympathetic or ganglionic aud also uominuuioating in various parte with the 
aystems. The former includes the brain and spinal oerebro-apinal system. Tney are regarded os the nerves 
cord, with the nerves proceeding from them, and is of organic life, and principally supply the various 
regarded as tho nervows system of animal life j the viscera and blood-vessels. 

latter oonsisis of a double ohain of ganglia, running Hiplawhnolopif . — Regarding the anatomy of the vari- 

nlong the spinal column, whose functions seem to be ous organs of aenaatiou, respiration, digestion, Ad., we 
1( ss directly conneeied with tho mind, and chiefly roust refer to the occounta given under thoir proper 
bearing upon the animal Ufa. The ccrebro- spinal names, in other parte of thia work, 
system ie divided into the encephalon, or portion Hwtcry.-^Some knowledge of the internal structure 
r'ontaiiied witlun the cranium, and the spinal cord, of the human body was donbtless obtaiued at a very 
iucltised within the vertebral eanal. The enocpholon earlv period. The ancient Ugyptians are said to liave 
comprises .the eavahmm, the OOTebcllum, the pom al^ 9 ui^ed .great anatomical skill from tlioir praoiice 
Varolii, and tee medulla riitengatej and ia covered with of embalming, aud Uomer diaplaya comnderablo 
three mcmbnuiaa, called the dure meter <oc outer- amount of knowledge of tho human body iu hia do- 
iMoat), the ararimoid membeaM, end the pia mater, aeription of wounds, in tho ** Iliad.'* llippoorates, 
The substance of tea encepbahm is of two kinds , —hi who flourished about 400 years B.Of ta regaraad aa the 
cineritious or aubalMMe^ caUed also mirticle, flnt author who treated anatomy as a aawaee. Eraais- 

frnm foriuing tSe outer part a# 1m oarebrum and cere- tratua, and Herophilus of Alexaudrie, are oousidered as 
beUum ; and a white or medullaiy saattar, fi>rming the the first that ossaeoted and described tee human body, 
inner eubstauee of the uatebmiw and ecrebellom, liut nearly 300 yean n.o. Goleu, however (u. t31 
the outer ot the modulla oMongata and pons TaroUl. is the author of antiquiiy that displays the most inti- 
Tlie cerebrum, or brulti proper, forms by far the nuts knowledge of the human body ; end even .he 
largest portion of Ih* eBoapMlie moss. Ite upper evidently obtained a groat part of hil knowledge from 
surface is divided iaio a ttahi and left hemisphere, by disscolions of av>es and otner animals, there being a 
a longitudinal fiaiusv tedglag the falx cerebri. The law in Rome which forbade the use of dead bodiM. 
under aarfoce of earii haaiiqphare ia marked off into During the dork ages, anatomy, like tbo other soieDoes, 
three lobes, called the tedaitar, middle, and posterior, made UUle progress. The iutoreal Jo anatomy began 
The entire aurfaeeof eaoh hemisphere presents a nom- to revive about the Idtfa century, end, in the beginoing 
t>rr of oonvolntod eminaneee, eaporated from each of the 14th, Muudinns dissected and demonstrated tee 
other by depreasidns of various depths. The cerobeb different parts of the human fiody, at the uuivenity of 
lum, or litUe brain, is situate beneath the hmiier part Bologna, and published a work which formed the trat- 
of the cerebrum, from which it ia separated by the book in Italy for neatly fifip years. During the next 
tentorium eereb^. It ia likewise divided into two gOOyear8,thointoresiinanalMl^oonttauedtoiiiereaae, 
literal bvmisuhevba t but ita aurfnee is not cmivolated, and, within that period, tegtd fHttenX respectable 
but Immiiiatea. It le eoimected with the reet of the names in eonneeiion with ii| jga jBatnM de Zerbio, 
CBcepholic maaaea by means of conoectuig-bands, Achillini, Berenger, and hf ossa. Srhe errors of Oalen, 
called crura or pednnriaa, two of which ascend io tee however, still prevailed till the time of Veseliua, who 
cerebrum, two descend to the medulla oblonii^, and flourished abtmt the middle., of tee lOte oeutury, and 
two unite in front to form tec pone YaroUi. Tbie last boldly, by dioscoticna of tec human body, pomhtd 
oiMmptes a central iioritimi on tec under aorfoee of tee out the erron iaIo wmph be bad fallen, tee ' is 
encephalon, end cfinatitiitoe the bond of union between regarded ae the fotlur of modem anatomy. ^BOa 
the otber parts, bring oonnectad above by oruraflrom great work, 2hi Omrarti Mtmani J^aMea, was puh*''^ 
tliecerebniin,ateswb ride by criira from the oarebellom, usbed before he was (wenty-e^t years of age. ^gave 
and being in oeutaet below wirii the medttUa oblongata, a great impulse to human, maseetion ; and, ritapDf 
rhis loit ettanda from the lownr hordac ufthe pons hia ooutempomrics, m immeditte aaeteOBonif fftare 
fi7 c 2 
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y»lLopmii, l^ufttacbinii, VuoU, and Fftbriciut, Xn 
the I7th conturj the pronen of anetomy was rapid* ! 
In loin Harvey's great aleoovcry of the circulation 
of the blood was announoed. AeeUins, in X(t27, gave 
out hia diaroverj of the laoteale ; and in Idol Budbeuk 
discovered the lymphatiee. Atnoog the other distin* 
iruittbed anatomists of this century wore Bartholin, 
Fecquet, JolyiTe, Wharton, Swammerdam', Willis, 
Malpighij and Buysoh. In the 18th century we have 
many eminent names. In Italy, which still retained a 
first place, were Valsalva, Santorini, and Morgagni; 
in France, Winslow, Vicq d'Asvr, and Bichat (the 
founder of General Anatomy) ; in Germany, Haller, 
Meokcl, Zinn, and Boeinmcrring; in Holland, Bocr- 
liaave, Aibinus, Camper, and Bonn ; and in England, 
Oheseldoo, the two Uunters, Charles Bell, anA the 
Monroes of Edinburgh. The present century has been 
specially characterised by tlie great advance made in 
minute or microscopic anatomy. Among the names 
of this period may be mentioned Cloquet, Magendie, 
MtiUer, Quain, Ooodsir, Bowman, Todcl, Sharpey, Ellis, 
Wilson, Gray, and Holden. — Quain's , 

Gray's Anatomy; Hohicn's Muman Oiteology; Wil* 
son's Atiaiomiti t Kado-Mecum. 

Akatokt, CowpanjLTXTB. (S»e Zooloot.) 
Ahatouy, Ybobtahli. (&ee Botaitt.) 

AxrOBSTOR, Hn^-Ba-tor (Lat. aiUeeeuor, from aa/e, 
before, and cede, 1 go), one fnim whom a person is 
descended, either on tne father or mother's side, at 
any distance of time. All nations in any way civilised 
respect the memory of tlieir ancestors, and some have 
even off'ored them religious homage. The feeling in 
natural, and akin to that which produces respect for 
parents. It ia, however, apt to load to error, in attach- 
ing undue importanoe to ihoir knowledge and experi- 
ence. All eastern natious are proud of a long line of 
ancestors. 

Avcbbtob, in Law, one wlio goes liefore in order of 
time, and fVom whom we descend by birth and lineage. 
The law makes a dilTerenae between an ancestor and a 
fredeeuBor ; the one boiug applied to a natural person 
Hiiii lus nueestors, and the ntlicr to a corporation and 
their iirodeoessors. (Ste PBEDBCKssons.) 

AnciioKi (Lut. auchoru), an iiistriunent of 

iron used by ships to hold them to their moorings. 
Their invention is ascribed to various persons. Anchors 
orici nelly worn largo stones or pieces of wood, loaded 
willi heavy weights. The first anchors that opuroadied 
the projient shape had but ouo fluke ; allcrwnrds 
nnotiicr was added ; but then, as appears from numu- 
nieiits, they had no 
stock; which addi- 
tion may be consi- 
dered the last step to 
ihoir present form. 
The teehnical (tarts 
of an aiiclior ore ns 
follows <B, the riug ; 
ABC, the shank ; A, 
the smnll; C, the 
throat ; B, tiie trend; 
HCFE, the arms ; H, 
the palm, or fluke; 
£, the bill, or peak, 
or pea. The tkank is 
the oentral shaft ; the 
$maU, the end of the 
shaft near the top; 
the throat, the end of 
the abaft near the 
bottom; (he irtnd, 
two-thiras down the 
length of the shank; 
the tiny is at iho 
upper end s Uie ttoek 
spresds out beneath 
the ring; the orsw 
... branch out at the 

other end of t|i» riumk 1 the mIsw, orJMuB, are the 
flat portEeiM .al the ends of (he arma; the lUL or 
Mb, orjwo, |B ^ eztmine end of eaob palm ; the 
— It. Is we pAri Jhrthest from the ring, Mmilor-war 
^ ^ ^ anchors of equal 

M boweranohors; and two 
S are called the sheet and 



the spare anchors ; besides two or three smaller ones. 
When the anchor is let go from the shiu's bow or 
side, and enters the water, it will generally arrive at 
the DoUem of the sea in an upright position, in con- 
sequenee of the reeietanoe of the water on Urn stock ; 
it then is turned or canted over, and rests on- the 
crown, the end of the stock, and the oorner of a fluke. 
Anchors are made of flat broad bars forged together. 
Mr. Perlng introdneed the improvement of fonuii g 
the Bhaoks of bars of equal breadth end djopth. 
has also iuTented other alterationa, and it is upon his 
plan that anehors have lately been construoted. When 
one anchor is down, the vessel ie said to be at singln 
anchor: when two are used, the vessel is generally 
said to be moored. When the anehor is dragged by 
the pulling of the cable, it is said to come home ; 
when the cable is twisted round the anehor or stock, 
the anchor is said to be foul ; when the anchor is lifted 
out of the ground, it is said to be aweieh ; when hove 
np to the surfaoe of the sea, it is said to be awash. 
The weight of an anchor in men*of-war im be roughly 
estimated at 1 owt. to each gui^ in merohant-vessels, 
about 1 owt. to each 20 tons. Within the last quarter 
of a century several im^ved forms of auohors have 
beenintrtiduoed, the most important of which have beeu 
those of Porter, Lieut. Kodgera, Honiball, and Txotman. 
The most elAcient anchor in use at the present time 
would appear to bo Trotman's, which is an improved 
form of tne aneb patented by Porter. In 1852 the 
Board of Admin*. • ordered a series of experiments 
to be made with Tne view of testing the qualities of the 
best anchors then in nse. These were tested in respeel 
to the following qualities t—Strengih, weight, facility 
of stowing, quick holding, sweeping, &c. The result 
of these experiments was that the palm of greatest 
cfllcicDcy was awarded to Trotman's anchor. 

Anchobitb, AH*>ko-riiB (Gr. anaekoroo, I withdraw 
or retire), a hermit, or one who withdraws hixn« 
self from society, in order to avoid the temptations of 
the world, and to devote himeelf to reUgious duties. 
They lived in caves or desert plaoos, and usually 
practised great austerities, subjecting themselves to 
the inclcmenciet of the weather without proper clotbiog 
or habitation, restricting IbemBelves to oonrse and 
scanty fare, inaiDtainiim painful postures, and weanug 
iron rings or obains. Tuej sometiines bbtained great 



fame for sanoti^, and weia visited for their blessiog. 
or. from a belitf that they poeteseed the power of 
curing diseases. Mauy of the early OhristianB bad to 
retire to eolitMT Md desert places, in order to avoid 
serBeootiou ; the order of AnolKwites, however, arose 
tn the 4th oontu^, and Paul the Hermit Antony, aud 
Hilarion, are said to have been the first. As eonveais 
began to increase, these came geomlty to be preferred 
as places of retreat. • 

Avohott* OB-teko'-ec, or oa'-che-es (Fr. anekoit), in 
Ichth., a geo. oT abdominal malaeoptaiygioaa flsbea, 
eomprehended byLinnmttsin theChipem, orHaerings. 
but separated from them by BaroA Onvlev* 
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Andhovy Fsor 

CLvrsiJ) Jt.) WitU the exceptUm of ttie eommoii M- 
cbo?T, they all inhabit the tropical aeas of Amortoa 
and India. The common anchovy {§ found in the 
Atlantic, alonff the atiorca of France and Portugal. 
It is Bomattmea taken oif the eoaita of HbUand and 

Xnriandi but 
la abundant in 
the Heditcr- 
caneaa, whore, 
off the island 
of Gorgona, 
to the west of 
Leghorn, it is 
rery plentifnl. 
Tho months 
of May, June, 
A5CE0VT. jiiy ^ 

the periods when they quit tho deep seas, and risit 
the shores of the Mediterranean, which they enter 
in immense shoala by the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
Homans compounded from them a faroorite aatioe, 
which tbfw termed qarum^ In modern times, the an- 
chovy is also regarded as an anpetising morsel in the 
form of pastes, do. Gtoruc. Colour, bluiah-hrown on 
the back, and silvery white on the belly ; anal fin short, 
and the dorsal placed immediately above the ventral. 
Sire, about three inohea.— Por Anobovy recipes, see 
Mrs. Deeton's Houeekold Managment, 

AvenovT rxiB. (Set Gnus.) 

Aucvlvsa, an-choo*^»a, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Soraginaeeat. The calyx is 
divided into five segments ; the corolla is funnebshaped, 
the mouth of thetutio bmng closed with five scales; 
the stamens are five in number; the stigma is obtuse j 
and tho aefamnia, which are ovate, are surrounded 
by a thick ring. The species are herbaceous plants, 
growing in temperate climates, and are all characterized 
by short stiff hairs on the leaves and stems. Two are 
inhabitants of Great Britain ; namely. A, qfimnaUa 
(the common alkonet or buglosa) and A. iBmperoiwnt. 
The roots of the f<inaer, when boiled, yield a demulcent 
drink, which was onoe much used as a medicine. Both 
plants have spikes of blue flowers, very similar to those 
of the ibrget-me-not. The most important species is 
A. tinctoria, a native of the Levant and of the southern 
parts of Europe. It is cultivated for its root, which 
contains a resinous red colonringroattcr, and is much 
used in the arts, (ffss AikaVSC moot.) A.panicidata 
Bud tome other species are grown aa ornainontal 
garden-plants. 

A50DUB10 Aon, or AVCBVBiv, itt^ekoo'-tik, the 
resinous oolouriag matter of ilkanet root. Tho solu- 
bility of this fn^ple in oil renders elkanot root 
nsetul for colouring tnat subi^ee. Hair-oil is gene- 
rally oolonred pink wBli attwoet root. 

AVCHYI.OSIB, iH-kW-ris (Gr. sylwXso, I bond), a 
term used in Med. to denote an immovable or fixed 
state of a ioiat. This conditton may attack any joint 
of the body, and inatanoas have hesa kaown of the 
whole body thus baoomiog.aiiehyloied. In oomplete 
or true anchylosis, no motioa trhatever takM place, 
the heads of tha honea being oonnooted together by 
osseous or bony mattor. In l■eomplete or false an- 
chylosis, the immobility miifi from adhesion of the 
synovial membrane, or O'thidkeiiiiig of the parte about 
the joint, and usually adiafta of aomo degree of motion, 
Aiiehylosia frequently ooeurs alter sprakM, disloeationf, 
or fractures near a JotuL and, indeed, may be oooa- 
eiouud by anything that Keepe a joint long motionless. 
In order to prevent anohylosis, the joint is to be 
exercised as much as thestateof the surrounding parts 
will admit; if it cannot be prevented, tho joint is to 
be kept in the most eonvement and natural position. 
Anchylosis is sometimes veiy desirable aa a termb 
nation of paiuftil diseaaes of tiie joints. 

Ahcibut. oinf-ckoHt (Fr. aaeisii, Lat. anUptaut), 
n anally tiguifles vary old. and is applied to soaietkittg 
that existM or faapMned long ago. It is said that 614 
relates to a thing itself, aa an old hotefs; aarienf, to 
time in general, aa an oiisisnl OKsfoia; but this distiite- 
t ion is not always' eUerved. In a asora limited 66090 , 
it is mlind to that period of tto worlffa tdatofy 
preceded the overthrow of tho Boman ethpira in the 
West, and, in this sense, itls Opposed tomodem, which 
oppUes to tbs period thiee that event; but eventhia 


Andhate 

distiuotion is not ahrays observed. The term ancients 
is sometiffles need as inoludiog only the Greeks and 
Komonsi as whmi we speak of the phUoaophy of tho 
uffcteafr. In speaking of a thing wlddi existed A>r* 
merl]^, bat irhioh has now ceased to exist, tho term 
aocuni is freqnently used. 

Ajrcxxm, geuUemsn of the Inns of court sad 
ohaucery, in Gray's Ion, the sooie^ oonsists of 
benchers, tniricnfr, barristers, and students under the 
bar; and here tho aneianfs are of the barriflters of the 
longest standing. In the Middle Tem^e, such as have 
gone throngh, or are past their readings, are termed 
aneienit, Iho inns of ebanoory consist of axcienfr and 
Students, or clerks ; and from the anoients» ;one is 


. ^ .asaorsd 

from heaven 

daring tho reign of N uma Pompilina. It was an object 
of veneration, more especially on account of the tradi- 
tion, which declared that so long as Rome possessed it 
the empire of the world should be hers. This holy 
buckler was placed in the keeping of twelve prioata, 
in the temple of Mars ; and in order that it should be 
the more effeotunlly preserved, eleven other shlelda 
were made, so mnoh like the true aucile, ns not to bo 
distinguishable from it. The anolle was held to have 
descended to the earth upon the calends of March, 
and, consequently, tha twelve ancilia ware once ever}' 
year, at this period, carried round the city in lolemii 
procession. 

AiroiLLi, or Aitcn.tisii, in Zool., n 

term given by Laiuarok to a gen. of moUnsca. They 
are somewhat numerous, prineipally found in tropical 
climates. Borne of them are fbrnisbed w'ith a small 
tooth, which is placed at the end of a groove crossing 
the front of the shell. The most common species in 
the ivory-shell : this and some oUiors are distij^ishod 
from the genna iu general, by having the front of 
its axis deeply nioreed. The shells are usually very 
amootb, as if poluhed. 

Avcovxvs, dn-ko'-RC-KS (Gr. aglon, tho elbow), 
in A nat., a amnll triangular muaclp, aitnated imme- 
diately beneath and behind the elbow-joint. It is 
connected with the bnmerua above, and the ulna below, 
and assists in extending the fore-arm. 

Akcxlus, Jtn-ti'dtti, in Zool, a moUnse. commonly 
known aa tho fresh-water limpet. It is common 
in stagnant water and rivulets in Europe, America, 
and the West Indict, adhering to stones and plants. It 
is closely allied to the pond-snail', difl'crinK principallv 
in tho conical form of the body and shall. It agrees with 
it in having two compressed friangular tentacles, with 
the eyet sessile on tho outer base. A cavity in the 
middle of the book serves for the purposes of respi- 
ration. and an aperture closed by a valve opcna In 
the middle of the lefr side. Tbeso ahsUt are ooeamon* 
ally mistaken for those of the Sg^umrifff but they 


. The species A. bran- 
Uentis is a tree which grows in Bnum, having large 
yellow flowers, and producing fmit about tha aia e of 
an orange, but of an angular form. Baeh fmit oon- 
U^s two roundish seeds, resembling sqiaU ohestonts. 
These seeds, called Purga do§ Faulietas, yield a vai7 
purgative oil, nsod medicinaUy in Brazn, the ordinary 
dose being twenty drops. The seeds are also used for 
the some purpose aa toe oil. The bark, when thrown 
into ponds, ie said to stopefy fish ; and this part of 
toe tree, roasted, forms a favourite reoiedy for Mar* 
cfaoea brought on by cold. Ho other speoiea is known. 

Aitdaivtk, dN-doft'-fae { Ital.), In Mna^ a term used to 
imply a time somewhat d<m|i«An.j|prfrrniahce dis- 
tinct and exact. It forma tlie dlM|o( tj^five divi- 
sions of musical movement, and laid to be the 

medium between tha extremes of qniak aad sIowF It 
it likewise used iuMtaaiivefr, Gras an ** Andante 
of Havdn,** Ac. AnAnifr qMVose. slow and with 
feeling; omitfr earn «isfo,a1km ftiater than andaote; 
andante groMlMo, ildir but graeefally ; andante lawm 
or largenfufasfe,-^ratliis ear^betho is nnderstood tvit 
toe fMwfonbaaee of the movement to which it it 
prefixed is to bo stow, diatinet, and exact j aadaitf# 
rnaeHm, ilOff wHh majesty ; andante won troppo, sloir^ 


THB mCTIOjSAEY OF 


Andira AneoMa 

but not too much bo ; andtmt* pattorale, alow «id iHiL iMiou iMBiad by Ith* OhAm jAw ih9 mjAM dMurh^ 
putoral Biropiifity. ter of Oepiteoi Mid GMopdM (Aif vim. I. of tnii 

ANOittiL, an-4i'-ra, in Bo(.» • gen. of pleats bo work.) This oonsteDilioii is oompoeed of 
longing to the net. ord. Lagnminoam, tub-ov A Petpi* steri»eadoeeiiniMaeoiisidoreUoMgianofthebeefens 
ZioN<Kw«,ohiirsoterts6dby eono^eUedone-eeededp^ bslow Oasaiopeie, bj whidb it mej be ensttj Amnd. A 
almost orbicular. The spaciee A. in«rma is • line drawn tnrongli tiie brightest ster of the five form* 

nf the West Indies, and is commonly known as the ing the latter conBteUation and the Pole-star passes 
Cabbage-bark tree. The bark, called either cabbage* through a star of the first megnitnde, named Alpnerat, 
bark or worm-bark in commerce, was formerly mmfo in the heed of Andromeda. This constellation is 
used medicinallv as an anthelmiutio (see this word), represented in the celestial plateHjAeffs bj tihaAgiUfo 
It poBseBBes ealnartio, emeiio, and narootio properties, ofa chained woman. 

In large dosca it ia poiaonoue. The tree is said by AvnaopHOSB, (0r. ssisr, male, pkoros, 

some Buthors to fornish the partridge-wood of the brought into), in But., a nsma mTcn to a tube or 
oabinct-makerst but a plant befonging to another order oolomn formed by the onion of the elanens bytiioir 
is named bv oibers as the sonree of this ornamontiil Oiamenie, as in tnedwwar of the mallow, 
wood. (dbs'finiSTSftU.) ThespeoieaA.fwbua.auative Avnappoaov dn-dro'^c<yon (Gr. asrr, man,pemii« 
of Surinam, yirids a bark with similar properties, wliicb beard), in Hot., a gen. of grasses, or nat. ord. Oramna* 
is eommonly known as Surinam bark. rsw. A tnited root, thought to resemble a man's beard- 

Airninon, or HAiri)raoK,eNd'-t-rc» (Teutonia andena Isone of the charaoters of the genns} henoe its botanical 
otiuuttla; Bax. trand-MSK), in Aroh., acontrifance name. Many speoies are remarkable for their fragrsitee, 
which was, in old £nc- which is doe to the presence of volatile oils, some or 
lish hootes and hatb, which are need in perfomery and medioine. There ia 
made tise of to assist in considerable oneerteinty, bowover, as to the psrticttlar 
the homing of the logs speoiee which yield the diflbront oils. A. /warweoNsa 
of woedpluced u)M>n the is mipposed by some to bare furnished the precious 
hearth. In old inven- spikenard oil of Seriptnre; and A. eaiamas erosia/icits 
torioe of fiirnitiirn, the has been pointed to as being probably the plant termed 
■ froouently em- the sweet oalan >is ami sweet oane. The oil known in 
ployed ; ana at the pro- India as to»h^ oil, and, in Etmland, as Turkish 

sent time is sometimes essenoe, or u.l ' garanium, and oil of gingcr-graas, 
nsed for what is more is rormted to V the produee of the latter species ; but, 
commonly called a in aU probability, w is derived from several Indian 
firo-dog. The andirons andnipogons. TlitB oil is employed by the Tories to 
wore used in pairs, one adulterate otto of roses, and is oouaiderad by some to 
on each side of the be identical with the grass-oil of Nemaur. The species 
hearth. The logs of A, cUratuwt^ Indian lemon-grass, is most likely the 
wood were placed upon auuroe of the oil of lemon-graM of the shops, wbloh is 
the borixontal bars, the miieh employed in perfomery, under the name of oil 
upright portion, or of verbena, from its odour resembling that of the 
standard, being merely sweet verbena, or lemon-plant. Citronello, or citroneUe 
ornamental. Tho stand- oil, is also the prodnee of this, or of an allied species, 
ard frequently bore the The leaves of the Indian lonaon-igrasa have Insen used 
armorial bearings of Its as a substitute for tea, and the centre of the item is 
owner ; and somoltmos arabesques, or other designs, employed for flavonruig eurriee. A. nnfriciAes, vittie- 
were tra(;ed upon it in silver, partioularly iu the reign vayr or onscus, also yieltto a fragrant oil, which is 
of James I. At a later period, the upright portion of much used medioinaliv in India, and there known as 
the andiron was often fasliioned to represent a human kuakus oil. Its rooA which is iftiporlcd into thir 
flgnre. In the hall at HenShurst, Kent, a laige andiron country for scenting osskots aud other articles, has 
it sliU to be seen standing uptn tho hearth. been eraploved mudioinolly as a gentle stimulant and 

AiVDRjKArsji, iu Bot., Split mosses, antinpasmoaic. 

a fam. of terminal-fruited mossM, cbaractenzed espe- Ardrosjckuk, ita-dro-sc'-mam, in Bot., a gen. of 
oially by the peculiar mode of splitting of the IVuit, or, plants belonging to the net. ord, Sgperieaeaaa, The 
more correctly sneaking, the rp^aayiiiia. This urn- apewiesA.^nw^ has tonio and Mtringeut properties, 
shaped oapsule divides perpondioularly, when ripe, which rendOT it useful in medioine. 
into four or eight valves, which remain attached toge- Amprous, an'-drmu, in Bot.,. a term signi^ng a 
ther at their niiper and lower points. The few British stamen, which is affixed to the ChresA nnmerale, iu 
speoies whioh oonstitute the goo. Andraa arc natives orddr to'fomi names used in desoribing Bowers, when 
or rooky and usaaUy mountainous districts. it is.desirable to indioato the acCnal nnmber of fUuntns 

AnniuufiDjf. {S«« Blue.) they contain. Thus, the precenoe of only one stamen 

Asrnuw's Bat. St., Jn'-drsM, is the day ob- makee awMeiidiviwflower, aein theHippurist iftwo 
served by theehoroiiee of England and Borne in honour male organs are present, the flower is dkMidroiis, aa in 
of this saint. It is the hOtn Noveinlwr, the day, ac- the Ash and Privet. To eomplete the Uat in aa a 
cordiim to some, on whioh he suHhred martyrdom, apace aa possible, we will nwnly idve the tet9M| 
acoor^g to others, on whioh his relics were brought number of stamens, and examplet, that i-^Mamdrmu, 
to Constantinople^ in 359. three, most of the grosees j Mnmdteas, four, Holly ud 

AvnaoiCicv, dn-draf-aU-tm (Or. anrr, a male, Plantam; pcf^M&eas, five, Oowalfo and Convolvnltis; 
oikiom, habitation), in Boi., a term apphed to tho kammdrvua, six, Lily and Mip; asptoaAnnis, seven, 
stamens or male organs of a flowering plant, taken w£soalosaadTrientai»i ocfoarfnoac* eigl^t, Ivy and the 
coUectlvol}'. Heaths; sunsotfcirMts, nine. Flowering Binhi dteon- 

AvnaoGYiratrs, in Dot., a term tfg- dfwat, ten, Fink and Baxifrage; dodeaandroua, twdre, 

nifoing male-female, sometimaa applied to that kind Asar^acoa; intaaudrom, twente, Btrawbeny wofyaK- 
qCiiifloreacicneewbiiA exhibits distiaolmaile (etamlnal) Aww, mimeiroOB stamens, Popw and Wator-my. In 
Mmfoinalo (pistillate) flowers. the old Limubao system of damifloation, many of tho 

^AKoaoioxB, &n-dit>*4-d*aa fOr. androt, of man, and elassee were determined by the nnmber of stamene in 
tidm, form), a term used in Mooh. to dcskOlo an ante- the flower, and these terms were in constant use. The 
mntflja in the figure of a human being, whiob. by means natural sj^tem has, however, quite superseded that 
ofaoombmatiou of springs, levers, do., skilftiUy con- urranMomt; bat Che terms have been retained in 
tehedr cttiier wallu or performs other external fono- dcecriptive botany, onacooantof tb«trexpressivenes8> 
tiene of a man. The most celebrated of theee tiiat Awsononi, da'-ek-Aote (Gr. e, not, akdoUn, given 
hhvebfen exldbitcd in modern times, were, the flnita- ont or pubBahid),signifiesliten)fygitimgnot given ont 
player ofTaMoanMn (m# Vaocavoox, vol. 1.), con* orpoblished; and hence it is a term eomeCiffies applied 
Booted and exhibited at Paris in IHIO; and the chess- te ertref Aistems. Frompius gawe this title to his 
piggor of JMl. de Kanipelen, ofPresbarg. {Saa Anvo* secret lustoij of the empcKW Jnatiniaa aBd,hi8 wife 
iMStei), Theodora. It is slsoappned to works of the anoieatB 

. AMDBOimiA, dN-Arom'-tf-Aa, in Astron., a constel- timt^ve not before becnpdhtished, ss the AascAof a 





niai^TfiQK. 


Ormea of Knnloii Is oosunoa ItsfangcL u asoo- 
doto if a datofihod inoitoft or Ikot of an tattfoatiiig 
oatiiffo, iwwUf oonsodod tlM Ul^ of s dii^- 
aoiiliod iadiriaual. 

*iS]uiGTBX0j in Fhji.. s tennaoMO- 

UmM appliod to a bodlj in wht«ii,niid«r ordMktj ate- 
ennutoncM, elootilidty iwmot bo exoifeod Iw friolioo. 
It if OTsonySwu* «itbthoniorotesiUiH*ova«M-oteo- 
trie. Aneleotrica bare tbo poiror of maunitUnf or 
oonduoting el^trioity. !nie boot ooadnotoro, or tbo 
moat perfaot aneleotrioa, ovo motaUie bodtOBi navooal, 
and a^ne fluids. ( jbo BLiomocrr.) 

AvBuoiiXTaa, da-o-mom^-o-ter (Or. tmmo t , tb# w»d« 
moteDM, a measuro^t an inatmmont for moaouriof tbo 
foroo ^ the wind. Of tbo many aaomometers wbiab 
bare been derisod, that .of Dr. Lind ia tbo boat for 
ordinary obarrrationB. It eonaiata of a enrrod tube 
of i^jmrtioUy filled with water and attaohed to a 
aoMe. Wie tuba ia baat into aomewbat tb« a bape of 
tbe latter IT, and tbe bora ia ooaaiderably eoateaoted 
at tbe bottom, as a oheeb on tbe osoillataoaa to wbieb 
tbe water is Bul4e<!t from 8U(At variatioBS in the foroo 
of tbe wind. One teg of the tube is rather longer 
than tbo other, and its tipper part ia bent at right 
anglea, so that the wind may blow into H horiaontallj. 
The wiod, by acting opoa tbe water in tbe one leg, 
cavaea it to rise in the other, until tbe pressure of the 
oolumn of liquid balances tbe'force opposed to it; eon* 
sequently, the height at which the water stands indi- 
oates tbe strength of tbe wind. Another e<»mmou 
anemometer oonaists of four amall metal ranes fixed to 
a horlxonfal axis, and made to NTolve Ukb tbe sails of 
a windmill. On tbe axis is a perpetual screw, which 
turns a vertical cog-wheel rotuul a second axis plsced 
e transversely to the former. To tbe second axis is 
attached a bar. on aliioh a weight is fixed, so that the 
sails cannot turn without moving round the bar in a 
vertical circle. 'When the wind acts upon the saiia, tbe 
bar rises, and this continues until the increased lever- 
age of tbe weight fbrniriies a cemuterpoiaa to the 
moving force of the wind. The number of degrees 
Ihrott^ which tbe bar is moved to produce this efiaet 
is measured oti a dial, the hand of which turns on tbe 
axis of the cfig-wheel. By an ingenious instrument, 
which has been reoeoHy invented, the fluctoationa of 
the wind are registered on a shoot of paper made to 
pass by clockwork undet a pencil conneeted with, a 
Tnovible plate on wldch the wind acts, (fiss Abbopt- 
VAvaCM.) , , 

AirxxoiM, a-nsfii/-eiie (Gr. aasMOs, tho vufld)« in 
Bot., a gen. of plants belooging to the net, ord, 
SmuwHlaoiWt chnraotefiaad by an involucre of three 
dliMed leaves, mors or leae remote from the flower ; a 
pelriotd calyx, aeaioetydnlhutiiahable fipum theenroUa; 
and eoft woolly achmttim whtoh in sonm apeaiee have 
silky tails. As many of the apeoica fioanah in vesy 
expewed aitiMrthMit|fl^ hsvo been oaUed wittd<flowera. i 
The most remarkable £ngliah species gre A. aesierese] 
and A. vultaiiUa. The first, wfaicb is oommonly known 
as the wood-anemone, is one of our earlieet apriBg 
flowers, and mav be met with in full bloom during llar<m 
and April in almoBt any wood. It is a perennial plant, 
with knobby rooto and a short atam, having ooe or 
two dark green deeply*eot leaves. The stalk baars n 
tingle flower, the calyx of which ia white, delicately 
tinged on the ontaide with purple. The epedes Pul§a- 


dteMbnted te'cawel feneam fflhMlvmrta.) They 
aire found on att ahonfl, fiAan% wnaoM to tbe 
roeha whioh are only anoeed at low tidm A mm» 
number of beawiilhlepeeiBeaiu QoiHMk to nnrTnglidi 
eonata, but lhalaniier nod mors brflifamt ones ooeurin 
trnpieal seas, f^ea fhUynipanded, tsntaelea, 

whith ase mnnlly lrio^f oaloured and awaiHrad in 
ragular eiralaa, gseatly raaamUa tha peteb of aonneof 
our moat symmetrieal oimpla flotwem, auoh aa the 
marigold, eamatinn, had aaemoito; or, atiU ksore 
oloaely. the floveta of eompoaite flowers, anteiini tho 
daisy and ehrysa at h amn m, Tbia caaamblanaa ani^ 
fiated the names sMMmeMenes and by 

which they are ctnnmonly kneem. Binee the invantiaiK 
of the aquarium (whieh ssa>»th«‘ 9 el»mbledreaitBcea 
halve become koasebold pats, and their habile hav,^ 
been oarefhlly atntUed. It ia ealy in the aquarknn 
I that tb^ can be seen te ndvemiaga} for when exposed 
on their nativovodta by the fail ofthafMe. they appear 



BMOOSK BBA-XWIMOirB. 

either flke amooth lumps of opaque fo^jer qa mere sand- 
eoated excresceuooa. In each hcnuapnertealor conioal 
lump, however, u puckered bote, indioating tlwjp^- 
tion of the mouth, can generuUybe deteoted. 'When 
placed in their proper element, and attowed to remain 
undisturbed, the sea^aoemouet gradually unfold their 
tentacles, and prepare to take into their elaatia ato- 
roachs any dainty moraels which ooine within their 
reach. They are extresnrly voracioua, mid thongh 
apparently more massoB of jMly, they oao digest ahuoat 
anything. The tentacles seem tp have the i^er ef 
benambing tlie jproy, for little worms seixed by them 
stmu^fo lor a few moments, and then become para- 
WieoT A slight tingling or pricking aeoaation haa haen 
relt by some obucrvcrs on touching the tentacles with 
the hand, and the microscope bae revealed tbe existence 
of little eell(Kl-up threads, which arc heUeved to be the 
tfingiDf organs. A strong light annoys these ourloiia 
creatures, though no special organs of vision Imvu been 
detaeted in thorn. The aea-auemonea have an extra- 
ordtearv power of reprodnetfon ; they may be cut per- 
pendioularly or across, and eaehcuttfng will give origin 
tonnew nnimal. Thqy prodneo living young, Wmeh 
Usne from the mouth, and Ax themaelvea upon a^a- 
fwnt rocks. They also have tha power of reprodiMuig 
their kind by gmmatioii, or budding* Tbtoemab* 
cjt British siiectes Is A^Ihw 


aill 7 OD the oolaide. The vaaoua garden antmoneej 
which exhibit so many brilUaBt celoars, are eultivaaed i 
varletiaaof the apeoiee A. coreMria and itBUaia, both 
natitea of the Levant; The natural aise ef each flower 
is iaaraa^ by eultivatfon, and many of the atansM 
aeeeltaB changed inte email petela,er, in other wonda, 
the flower beeomee dohUe. The aaomonee have, in 
common with other MammmAacim» ve» aaridprop^ 
ties. Thus the leaves of llw pasque-flower will raise 
falistare of the ekia, anA if ehMimd, will prodoee ten- 
tation of ^e throat and iongne. The acridity of the 
roolsof this neeieaia ao giwatsthatf when administered 
in veiy-iiMll doses, it oooMfoaa haBami , a g>d aomotiases 
causes violent vomitinsr. • 

Axniiofina, popular namafoy^plant4arr 

aidwahi formerly iadaW in the §tn.daMa^ bxt now 





•Bsooih aeawBiaaonfy vriUeh ii neoally dvk xed» 
green. Wl^ M ^ the t Jdh* ****•• 

nioold of W tottdmd* Itle found to be vtA 

lsat|»ei^tas(t«a,fli»i aaioi^ to wlttetand eouaiddP 
able praaemra. ^ are ? wy 

Bumerouaj aid aroundihe mergia ef Ike mouth there 
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Aneroid Barometer 

jf * oirole of aiur« tubArcles, TMombling taraaoice boada. 
Tbe Bpeoiea Adinotoba dianikuit so cSlfed flrom its 
rMemblance, when folly expanded, to the eamation. 
or dianihui, ia f enersUy pure white, or aUgbtly tiotea 
with cream or roaa-ooloar. It ia oonaide^ly larger 
than the snMioth aea-aoemoae, and ia tbe most ooveted 
Hpeoiea of aea-iide natnraliata. Tealia ersaaieemif, 
the ihiok-borned animal>flower, haa fewer tentaeSea 
than the oreaturea we have mentioned, and theae 
organa are beantiftilly tranalooid, and narked with 
colonred rin|^ Xt ia one of tho largeat, and certainly 
the moat ciirioua of our Britiah ■ea*anemonea. There 
are a great number of speoiea, beaidea the three named 
iibove, found on our coMta.— Goaae'a BUUny qf' 
JiritU^Sta-A^emoneiis Johnaton'a Britiih Bo<^hyfe«. 

Aubboid Babovbtib, diif - e^roid (Or. a , withont, 
oaivf, watery, and mdo$, form), the name given to an 
ingenious inairument for indicating the variations of 
atmoapborio pressure without the aid of a liquid, as in 
ordinarv barometera. Ite action depends on the prin* 
ciple, that if a very thin metallio tube be coiled, any 
internal pressure on its aides tends to uncoil it, and 
any external nresaure to coil it still more. Tbe instrn- 
ment essentially oonaista of a thin metallic tube, curved 
BO aa to form aboni Beven«eightha of a circle. This 
tube, being exhausted of air and hermetically closed, 
ia fixed by iti a middle, ao that whenever the atmospheric 
u t ea sn re diminishes, it nneoils; and, on the other 
naiid, whenever the pressure increases, it contracts. 
The ends of the tube are connected by levers with a 
needle, which travels over a scale, on which are marked 
divtsions corresponding to the inches on the scale of j 
the mercurial barometer. In another modi fleation of | 
the aneroid barometer, the preesure of the atiuoaphcre 
acta upon a circular metal box, about three inches in 
diameter and a quarter of an inch deep, which haa been 
nearly exhauatra of air and then soldered air«tight. 
The aides of this vaouom*box are very elastic, being 
cormgated in eonoontrio rings, and they approach to 
or re^e from each other, according aa the pressure 
of the atmosphere is great or little : in faot, the raetid [ 
box may be regarded as an extremely sensitive spring. { 
The index hand in this instruineut, aa 
in the other, is connected with tho essen- 
tial part by an ingenious arrangement 
of levers and springs. {Se* Atmo- 
■rmBBB, Babombtbb.) 

AiiBsoaiiiSA, (ta'-e-so-ri'-ea, in Hot., 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. 
ora. Umbill^erm, The species A. ra- 
priuit is cultivated as an esculent vege- 
table at tbe Cape of Good Uojic. 

Avbtbvji, (Let. andhHm, 

diU, anise), a gen. of plants belonging to 
the oat. ord. UmbMtfera. Tbe sjicciea 
A. ereMo^f ie commonly known as the, 

Dili. The fruits —> imprc^erly termed* 
seeds— of this plant are imported into 
this oountry in large quantities every 
year from the eonth of France. They have oarminative 
properties, due to the presence of an essential oil, con- 
tained chiefly in the of the perioarp. They are 
uaed in medicine, and, it is said, in the manufacture 


fine on tbe limba, neck, or extomal part of the head ; 
theiatter formlnany of the cavitiea of the body, as the 
thorax or abdomen, and geuen^ afibot the aorta or 
some of ita prinidpul branohea. In the evily atige of 
anenriam, if external, a amafl pulsating tomonr 
observed, wliich entirely disappears when oompreiacd, 
bat reinms as soon as the pressnre ia removed. It 
continues to grow larger, and aa it inoreases in siae Ht 
pulaatiouB become weaw, partly on account of na 
greater distance from the conrse of the Uood, and 
Bomotimes also from the acoomnlation of flbrlne within 
the cyst. Bometimes this flbrino consolidates, nod 
becomes connected with the walls of tbe cavity, which it 
at length fills up, occasionaBy bulging into and choking 
up the artery. This, however, is a termination of 
atienrism that is onforinnately rare. In most cases, 
tbe dilatation of the sac goes on until, if not arrested, 
the inclosing membranes give way, and tho patient 
expires from loss of blood ; or death may be produced 
by proBsnre upon important parts, as the trachea^ 
cetophagua, nerves, &c. The cure of anenriam con- 
sists in applying a ligature to the artery above tbe 
tumour ; the ingress of blood into the sac is thna pre- 
vented, and its contents are gradually absorbed. The 
blood, being interrupted in its conrse throngh the 
artery, passes with greater force into tbe coTlalerol 
branches, permanent^* enlarging them ; and thus tbe 
necessary circulation to the parts beyond the obstruc- 
tion is carried Internal aneurisms not admitting 
of such treaty t, reoourae must bo had to such means 

as moderate t ' c action of the heart, and depress the 
general oircuiution, thus inducing the formation of 
flbrino within tbo sac, which may gradually fill it np. 
These consist of repeated bleedings, low diet, perfect 
rest, and the administration of gentle Inxntires and < 
tnedioines which moderate the action of the heart; oa 
digitalis, Ac. 

Ahoxl, aM’jtlf an ancient gold coin in Etigland, 
which was so named because it bore upon its obverse 
tbe figure of the arehangel MiobaA piercing a dragon. 
It appears to have been first coined in France, about 
1340. In 1 465 Edward IT. introdneed it into England, 



of ItODdon 1 ^. Attempts have been made to cultivate 
at in England, bat they have not proved aue- 


the 


ABBUBisir, (Gr« aaeafaiM, I widen or 

dilate), in Botg., ia generally defined to be a pnlaating 
tumonr, containing blood, and commnnloatiag with 
the interior of an artery. It ia a tumour formed by a 
pr^rnatural d»Iatation of a part of an artery, or by 
"Extravasation of arterial bkiod in the oelhilarmam- 
ne, in oonsequenee of a mptora orwoondofthe 
ts of an artery. The former ia termed tree, the 
utter fUae or ^uriona aneurism. If the external 
membrane of an artery ia injured, a^ the internal 
pretredea tbmgh it and forma a sac, it ia called a 
mi^ aneurism. Aneurisms arire partly fipom too 
violent mt^ion of tiie blood, partly from preteraatnral 
weakness in the membranes of the artery. They are 
moat freqnent in the adult, between the agee of 80 aad 
60k and occur oilener in the male than in the female | 
but no age ia wholly exenmt from them. They maybe 
met vrith in any part of the body, and ate nsually 
divided into external ead internal; the former occur- 
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where it continued to be coined until the close of tho 
reign of Charles I. Its value differed in different 
rei^s, but is now only an imaginaiy sum, or money 
of account, implying ten shillings. 

ArexL, a term which is derived from the Greek 
o^let, signifying an envoy or messeoger. It ie 
thus properly the name of an office, without re- 
* 1 ; and nenee human 

are sometimes called 

„ - — , , aad after them tho 

Christians, have regarded angels as a clast of intelli- 
genoes superior to mao, employed in carrying oht tbe 
iHvine commands. They have on several occaaione 
revealed themselves to man. Before ^e captivity of 
Babylon, no angel is mentioned by name. After tibat 
time the namesofBapbael, Gabriel, and Mioliasl,ooonr 
in Beriptnre. The Jews divided them into different 
dassae and ranks ; and Dionysius the Areopa|dte, in 
his Heewaly Hiemrvliy, dividea them into thre^asses, 
each coDtalniDg as nwnyordera. Most bold that angeb 
were created before the visible world ; otbera, on one 
of tbe six days; for, even on what Aay it took place, 
th^ are not agreed. Swedenborg gives a dasaillmon 
and detailed account of mngcla. 

AxABL-Fian {SfuaHna Atyefiw).— This corioin fish, 
which ia common on the British coasts, derives ita 
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Angelic Add 


Angler«Vi8h 


aaau of angeMbh fromita paetoral fins having Mno r«- 
■emblanoetowingi. It u f mnria b iyngly,havuig nlmrge 
hoad and oapaoioaa mouth, Mt with five town of taato, 
whioh VO broad at the bau, and diarp and pointaa 
^TO. Lite the roat of the diarii triba, thooe teeth, 
07 the aid of muielea, are capable of being raised and 
depressed. It has small 0700, set in a orescent-shaped 
oraoe. The bach is Terj rough, and of a grej colour ; 
the bellj is white and smooth. It is an ^remely 
Toraoioua fish ; and, Ijing at the bottom of the water, 
preys^lipon the smaller uh which abound there. It 
mettures about eight feet in. length, and weighs about 
a hundred pounds. Formerly its flesh was oonsidered 
ndelioaoy; but modem epiouros pronounce it coarse 
and unmuatable. The skin of this fish is used by cabi- 
net-makers for polishing purposoa, and is also made 
into a fine kind of shagreen. The peculiv stmcture of 
this fish has gained for it two other names, by which it 
is fiequently known. By some it is called the monk- 
fish, because its head appears to be enshrouded iu a 
hood. The term flddler-flsh has also been given it, 
although its shape bears little reiemblanoe to that 
I mtuiiou instrument. A species aeuUaia), 

which has a row of spines along the back, is found in 
the Mediterranean. 

Avoluc Acid, Tbit acid ia met with 

in the roote of the clifTerent species of angelica. From 
the possibility of dialilling it, mid flrom its high fusing- 
point, it is supposed to belong to the oleio sorios. 
AiroRLiCi, lu Bot. (S*0 AncHAivasLXOs.) 
Akoslica Tbeb. (Sta Abalia.) 

Abgblici, or Avoblxcs, dn-jel'-ikt, an ancient sect 
of horeticfi, supposed to have been so called from their 
worship of angels. The council of Laodioea denounced 
this error, stating that “ Christians ought not to for- 
sake^ the church of Ood, and go aside, and hold cun- 
veniioles, to invoke or call upon the names of angels, 
which things are forbidden.** 

Abubliibs. 4 n'’jel-ite§, a sect of heretics which 
existed in the reign of the emperor Anastasias, about 
and were so called from Angelium, a place in the 
city of Alexandria, where they held their first meetings. 
They held that the persons of the Trinity are tho 
same ; that none' of them exists of himself and of his 
own nature; but that there is a common God existing 
in them all ; and that each as God by a puticipation of 
this deity. * 

Avgbb, an emotion of the mind, occasioned 

by an injury dune or ofibred to a person, or some one in 
whom he feels interested, and accompanied by a desire 
of revenge. Like the other mental passions, anger has 
its use and its abuse. •* In morality, and in preserving 
the order of the world, resentment is a powerful in- 
strument. Not merely the hurt that anger prompts 
to, but the very expression and aspect of the passion, 
inspire drea^ and make men exert themselves to avoid 
causing it. Our anger is a wall of fire around ns. In 
the goverimient of human beings, the display of angry 
feelings sufilces very often to ohock disobedience.^’ 
(Bain s Smoliont ana Will.) The abuse of the jiassion 
is when it is occasioned by trivinl or insufficient 
causes, or when it is continued too long. ** Let not 
the sun go down upon yov wrath'* is one of those 
sayings ot Scripture that contain volumes of philosophy. 
The proper government of this passion, whicn all should 
strive after, oonsiste not in suppressing it, but in 
repressing that desire of revenge to whioh it gives 
rise. The effeoU of angv upon the physical system 
m Teiy marked. The action of the heart is much 
inoreaeed, and the circulation of the blood is accele- 
: the face becomes red and swollen, tbn brows 
kmt, the eyes stvtla, and the whole body is in violent 
Mtatim. It frequently gives rise to diseases ot the 
heart, brain, or other organa ; but remvkable cures 
are also reported to have Been effected by it, m ague, 
pvalysis, gout, Ac. 

Pbotoub, literally rig- 

nifles a contraction or tightmung of the riiest, and 
in Med, is the name of a disease of the ohest, character- 
ized by a feeling of j^nful oonetriction at the lower 

( lart of the etemnm or breaetbeme, iiieliBing to the 
eft Bide, and extending to the left arm. The pain is 
' very acute, accompanied with a difficulty of breatlitog, 
irroeultf action of the hevt, and a fading of approach- 
mg dissolution. The paroxytmt last from a few minutes 


to half an hour or more, and come on suddenly, at 
irregular intervals. They are often esoited by riolent 
exercise, strong mental emotion, or a derangemeat of 
the digestive orgens ; but frequenUy make their ap- 
pearance without aiiy manifeat exefting eanee. It 11 
met with ohiefly in the middle-aged or oUl, and la more 
frequent in maue than females. Physicians are by no 
means agreed as to the seat and nature of this dlseve» 
and dimeotion has shown almost every disease of the 
thoracio viscera in connection with it. It seems most 
probable, however, that it primitively arises from a 
disordered state of the norvee in oonnootion with the 
lunge and heart, whioh produce organio changes in 
these organs, or in the large vessels eoromunicating 
with them. It is the nature of this disease to prooeea 
from bad to worse, until at last the patient expires 
during a paroxysm of more than usual severity or 
duration, or falls a victim to some of the many organic 
lesions of the heart with whioh it is so often attended. 
Where the patient is young, or of good constitution, 
and whore there are no symptoms oforgenio ofilMtion, 
success frequently attends evly, active, and Jadirioua 
treatment. Violent exercise and strong mental emo- 
tions are to be avoided, as well as long fluting or too 
full meals, and sudden exposure to great heat or o<dd. 
In fact, the patient ** must lead a sober, quiet, and 
temperate life, in which neither the emotions of the 
soul sre to disturb the functions of the body, nor 
cornorcsl affections arc allowed to disturb the serenity 
of the mind.’* 

AMGiosrKRiis, (Or. agfjaion, a vessel, 

aptrmut seed), in Bot., flowering plants having their 
ovules or rudimentary seeds incased, or in ovaries. 
The ovules ore fertilized indirectly by the aotion of the 
pollen on the stimims. Plants with naked ovules are 
distinguished as ClifmnoMperma ($ea ibis word), la tho 
system of olassifi- 
catiuu adopted by 
Professor Bentley, 
the great clou of 
Dicotpledonaa are 
: divided into angio- 
I spermouH andgym- 
nnspermousplants. TtWTt or ax AMGiOsrBBlC. 

The first division, which is termed Angioapermia, ie 
Lby far the morn comprebausLve, aad embraces the 
[sub-classes Tkaln^ra, CoroUiJlonBf and 

Monoctamjfiaa. The secona aivision, called Gyiaiio- 
aparmia, forms a single Bub-cliss. (ffsc Botabt, Orvu, 
Sbbo.) 

AkgxiB, dng^^al (Let. angulua, a corner). In Gsom., 
the inclination of two lines meeting one nnother in a 
point. These lines are also oallod the ’Megs" of an 
angle. It is not upon the length of these lines or legs, 
but upon (he degree of their separation, that their 
definition depends. A pair of compasses will afford a 
prociicai filust ration of diJTerent angles i half-way 
between shut ^nd straight they exhibit a right angl»i 
close them a little, and they ooniaan an aevta angU ; 
open them a Utile, and they contain an Muaa angla, A 
right angle ie an eagle of 90 degrees. { 8 a§ OBOMinr.) 

Abglxx, in^^ler, a term applied to one who fishes 
with an auric, an instrument oonsieting of a rod, fine, 
and hook, by means of which fish are taken. 

Axglxb-Fihh {Lophiua piacataritta). -^Tho angler-fish 
is known also os the sea-devil, fishing-frog, and toad- 
fish. Judging from its appearanee, the nune fishing- 
froft would seem to be the more oorroot appellation, 
as it more resembloe a ffigantio tadpole than anything 
else, and a very ugly tadpole to boot, as it ie, almost 
without exception, the most ungainly-loriring fith in 
creation. Its head, which forms quite half of its body, 
is flattened on the top, and the mouth extends nearly 
the whole width of the head, on the top of whioh arc 
placed, pretty closely together, He two large black 
eyes. The nostrils have no external orifice, but two 
iuternal ones, answering the same purpose. The lower 
jaw of the angler is conaiderabfy longer than the 
upper; both are provided with rows of sharo eonioal 
teeth. The imper parte of the bo^ are of a browm 
colour, the lower parte white. The pectoral aad^ 
venirsl llna are of tfae same colour, and the tail fa 
nearly block. The angler, being a voraoioui fish, end 
at the same time far from an iadustrious one, Ie com- 
pelicd iu resort to artifice to obtoin a Hiing, and the 
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modg§ opmtndi is somewhat shraular. ilfDmd to tiie 
ftwfft of ilfl head ar® two l>oay fliameiits, tbe fbratnost 
ono dilotafl at the tip, and harinfj a sHwry loefcro. 
lirstlj, L^him pinaa&iriut nettles itself ocnafortubiy 
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St the liotlom ftf the wafer, and, ihaliinff up the mod 
or sand a bit, makes the water eouiewhat turbid. 
Havini* thus hid its uRly 'periwm from the Roae of 
squeainish lish, who nimht take un oldeolton to its 
•Upearanco, and henre keep clear of its loeaKty, it 
hunly flutters the appendage aforesaid to and fro in the 
water. TOic bait oasil v takea, aud small llsh, who imagine 
are about to make a meal of the little shining worm 
dna themselves, iii a twinkling, in the capaelonsjawa 
of tho angler. Not always, however, <iuea it obtain its 
Itood in the manner described ; but sometimes cthlliits 
a'^ldnoas which certainty seems more in unison with 
its bloodthirsty anpearanee. Mr. Ynrrell relates two 
mioh instances, in one ease, a cod had been hooked 
a fisherman, aud on being drawn to the surface, he 
was astonished at finding an angler hanging to it. Ho 
tenacious did it k<*e)i its grip on the cod, that he was 
oomgiiAled to attiko ft a aeworo lilow before it would 
gpntt Ua hold. AnoUier time, an angler had seised a 
oongwr eel, aud tho latter haci wriggled itself into the 
bronchial apertnre of its oaptor. In this condition, 
they wore both lirouglit to the sud'aee. The average; 
sise of the angler is about three feet, although it has 
been known to attain a length of five feet, lii itself, 
tho fish is of no value ; but many of the Ush found in 
Its stomach are generally quite uniidured, sometiiaes 
iVve; and the flsbemien frequently make a little 
money by exhibiting the fish itself to seaside timtors, 
Mnerally aecompanying their exhibition with a most 
doleful lamentation upon tho ravages committed by 
tMmot very prepossessing eaptave. Closely allied 
to the Ibregolng iprotes are several others:— 1. Tho 
Oomiih super (XopMuf ccmaMeiis) ; 2. themurioated 
tm^sr mtiWcafNsl; fi. the beaked angler 

‘(ZppMift tvtfmitfit) ; 4. the harlequin angler (Depkivs 
; 6, the Striped augler (Lophtm irfHctArs] : 6. 
Ihe marbled angler iZ^hint marmorattu).^ JBtf, 
Hanna's SUt, of AmnuU Kmpdont. 

Awomku, the oocupstion of a fisherman, 

particularly applied to the art of taking fish in frrah 
watSTi rivers, pmuls, and brooks, with a rod, line, and 
hook, to which is attubhed a natural or artiftoial bait 
or In^ . There are two methods of nnglingk^fly-flshing 
and bait-fishiug. Tho ihrmer is chiefly praoiUed during 
the eunttuer months, when insects are most plentiful, 
by those who are really fond of a sport requiring 
soBsiderable skill, and aSbriing no small deme of 
exoitemsnt, and angle for salmon and front, and those 
fish wbloh are usuour found in rapid rivera and swift- 
ruttuinc streams. Bait-fishing is generally followed in 
deep sluegioh rivers and laige pond-like pieoes of 
water, which are flreqnentetl by perch, roach, carp, 
pike, daoe, tench, gudgeon, fto. The neoeasaij fishing- 
snekle for an nuglcr eomprtsea a red and real, lines, 
bmriu, silkworm gut, and artifloial flies; a fishing or 
tackle book especially, for the reception and presena- 
iien of f hese articles when not in use ; baits of various 
Mads, boxes, floats, and a luieket. The moet nsefol 
rod is one fitted with differeut top-joiuto. Which wfil 
serve for the purposes of throwing a fly, dJbbing or 
dapping with a worm, femweb, bluelmtUe-fiy, or grass- 
hopper, or trolling with a minnow or sttokl^ok. A 
wslmon rod shouM be seventeen or eighteen feat Ions, 
'MMt, strong, and tolerably etfif i for trout, a shorter, 
lighter, and more elastic rod should be used. The 
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mosteomrenisntTod is made fo pieces, abont thraafoct 
or more in length, fitted together with Jomla, wftli a 
spear screwed into tbe bottom of the butt or stock 
orthe rod, which should be hollow, to hold extra top- 
joints. The reel eomuohly used is a small brass ttnki- 
plyittg one, which may be attached to tho rod at 
pleasure, ly rings sliding on the hntt, allowing tlio 
angler to wind or nnwhid his line with greater 
rapidity and without check. The best line f#r general 
purposes is made of hair; but, for trolling, a s}Ik line 
IS preferable. It shonld be white, or ot a reddish 
.enlokir, for clear streams; and grey, or black and 
I white, for deep and mnd^ water. A line should bo 
about thirhr or forty yards in length, and taper from 
the end attached to the reel. Tho best are woven or 
plaited together in one piece, and thua are free from 
icnofs, which prevent tlie line from running freely 
through tho rings attached to tho rod. A collar of 
silkworm gut, eoiisisting of many strands firmly knotted 
together, is attached to the end of the lino for fly- 
fishing, to which are fastened tbe artificial flies best 
suited for the season or tho fish the angler desires to 
take. Hooks are mado of various sises, numliercd * 
from 1 to lit, ranging from some inolies in length to 
half an inch, or even less. The best are munufactured 
at Bodditcli. I'loats are made of cork or quill, 
heavier at one end than the other, to remain up^ght 
hi tho water. The Imskct is peculiar in shape, largo 
at tlio bottr ‘ 'Hid smaller at tho top ; hollowed behind, 
t«) rest wit/' .imfort on the angler's Itack, and sus- 
pend ed ncri.'S tbe chest aud shoulder by a strap of 
leather. In addition to Ibese, a gsfi' and landing-net 
nro sometimes carried, to secure fish of some weight 
when they have l>ceti brought into shallow water. The 
natural baits commonly u.scd by anglers are gentles, 
which are the lurva of the common blowfly ; the larra 
of the phrjfqamat called caddy or coddice-worms ; tho 
eoronum earth-worm, found in gardens and grass- 
fields ; Itrandliogs and red-worms, found iu dnni^ills ; 
the larva of the gadfly, found under cow-dung ; cater- 
pillars of various kinds, and difforent pastes or compo- 
sitions, which are now considered to be of little use. 
These are baits for ground fishing, and must be sunk 
to touch the bottom, or nearly so ; i'or which purooso 
split shot are attached to tho gut-line, a little above 
the hook. Artificial flies are made from the hackles 
of ftmln and the feathers of various birds, coloured 
wool, the flax of the hare and rabbit, and the for of 
mice and otltcr animals. These materials are neatly 
tied to the shank of the hook with silk, to present some 
resemblance to the insect it is intended to imitate. 
Among the most common are the red palmer- 
fly, the bine duiifiy, tbe brown fly or diindrOke, the 
spider-fly, and tlie men drake or May -fly. For 
aalmon-flshing, large iOes are required, made of brilli- 
«nfc and Mudr raaterials.^With the description of the 
various fish tout frequent tbe rivers and lakes of the 
UnitedKhigdom. Norway, Canada, and other countries, 
iuforinatlon will be found respecting tho locations aud 
seasons in which they may be taken, and tbe baits 
best suited for the purpose. {See 8ALai02r, Tbovt. 
Pm, Ac.)— Isaak Walton’s Complete Anglert 
Htoddart's Anpler*$ Companion ; Colquhoim’a Moorattm 
Look; Steward’s JYmefica^ Aap/er. 

Aiiot4>-CaTRoi:.to or Avoucav CRunm, dsuZ-lt- 
tau, a term employed to designate those churches 
which embraced the principles of the BstabUshed 
Cbiirch of England. It includae the United Church 
of England and Ireland, the Episcopal Church in 
ficctlami, the Colonial Episoopai churches, and the 
American Episcopal Church. When and by whom 
Christianily wm introduced into England is not ascer- 
tained ; bnt, according to some, it was in tbe time of 
the Apostles or their immediate successors. When 
the Britons were conquered by the Anglo-Saxons, who 
were heatliens, the Church was persecuted, and its 
adherents driven into Wales, or reduced to a state of 
slavery, fit. Augustine wm, about the year 690, aent 
\fy Pope Ore^ry I., along with aome forty others, 
into Britain, in order to eonveft tbe Anglo-Saxons. 
When Christianity began to spread among Uie Saxons, 
tbe conversion of tho king of a Saxou state wm imme- 
diatety fblkmed by tha ewration of his benefactor to a 
biiho^c, the limits of which were usually oentarmi- 
nous with those nf his kingdom. Subsequently, aanio 
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Aagtomiaiia Aotpmaam 

of tbe largtr diooMoe mo ditiilod, oikI now btthopriot firom tiio north of Oermonj Ihnt orrivod in KigUuul 
cnoted; nnd, with the osooption of oonio obontes ot intorvotofWim 44iMoM7, mMiorH«iigntoiidHoiM| 
oflbotod in tho ttiga of Honiy VIU., nnd m fow of ood numerous other ohiefs, and ipoduiilfy Mihj^sited 
reoont orima» the prosont bwl^rics ore tho Mine ne the plater port of the oountiy. foimdiiiiit the Emood 
thoMMteblished in imuto-Sozon thttoi. At first, the heptorchj. TbeSixonsoresnppoeodtahovomlonifed 
ohnreh hi En^ond e«od in o state of oompnntkife the soutii-osatem eoaet hmo heforo this perioa, sad, il‘ 
freedom end pori^ ; but crodnoUe, and «t length oem- this be the ease, it is probable that the frequent inter- 
pleteljr, ebe became emimilated in doetrine and prao- oourso of tho Qerman tribes with these setuemeuts led 
tioe to the church of Home, end «ub)ect to her domi* them to eonoctre the idea of taking posseseion of the 
nation. From the time of Wyehlls to the reign of entire country after tbe deusvtnre of the Komena. !Clie 
Henry Fill., nearly every parliament adapted mea- Jutes first, coming from Schleswig, made thcmiselvw 
sures to resist pontifical snpremaoy; and they even masters of Kent, pfirt of Hampshire, and tbr Ideof 
several times suggested to the eovereign the appro- Wight; the Saxons, shortly after, took the centndand 
priation of ohuro^property to secular objects. F^m remaining southern parts Of HuglAnd; while tbe Angles* 
iGfil England may bo said to have possessed a national arriving m bandt in 6S17 asid suLtsequent years, settled 
church; for ever siuce, except during tlie brief reign of in KorTolk and SulTolk, the country north of the 
jtfary, tho civil laws by ahich Ohristianity has been Humber, and the lowlandsofSootUnd. Theseinvaden 
established nnd expounded have derived their force divided the territory that they had gradually wrested 
entirely from tho sanction of the goivernment of the from the Britons into seven states, known as the 
state. In IcfiO the Convooatiou passed, and the king Heptarchy (see IlnTTaiicny, vol. J. oi this work), and 
adopted, certain articles, in which the Bible and the formed a federal league for mutual protection egaioat 
three Creeds are sot forth ae the foundation of belief : foes from without, under a leader to whom tho title of 
baptism, penanoe, confession, and belief in tho oorponu Breiwalda wae given. (JSet BnnTWAi.BA.) These states 
presence, are declared essential to salvation ; and jus- were united in M*J7, by Egbert, kiiignf Wessex, whothus 
Cificatiun is said to bo obtained by the union of graid became king of England, or the land nf the Aimlm. 
works with faith. Images were to be nsed as exam- The Anglo-Baxons wem the dominant power in Eng- 
pies, not as idols ; saints were to be honoured, not land from to the Norman conquest m 1006, ezeept 
worshipped ; the us<* of holv water was allowed, but during the short time tho t*oiiniry was under Danish 
its efficacy denied; indellnito prayer was permitted rule, from 1017 to 1042. They were converted to 
for tbe dead ; and the ezisteneo of ‘on imspocillo pur- Christianity by Augiistino, whrt was sent to Ktiglond 
gstory was affirmed. In the following year the king as a missionary in fifiO, by Pope (Gregory I. The laws 

E nt lorth A fuller exposition of belief, in a hook adopted and onsiomB of the Anglo-Saxons were derived from 
y the Convocation, and entitled **The Institution ot their Gorman aneeators ; but these wore modified and 
a Christian Man." In 1S99 the law of the Six Artioies improved by Alfred the Great, who laid tho foundation 
wiispas'^od; these were— 1. The doctrine oftlioKeal of tho unrivalled constitution of this country. The 
Presence ; 2. the conimuiiion in one kind only ; 3. the cyning, or king, was tlic first person in the state : his 
perpetual obligation of vows af chastity ; 4. inc utility office was at first elecitive, but afterwards beeame 
of private masses ; 6. celibacy of (he clergy ; 6. the hereditary, though subject, in a great incmiiirc, to the 
necessity of auricular confoBsion. Death by fire, and will of the people. The king was assistod in tbe 
tho forleiture of ell imssessions, were tbe penallies government by un assembly callfid tho Wilenagemoto 
enacted for controverting tho first article, and impri- (tee Wxtxitaovmotk), oomiiosoii of tho lending men 
soiimeiit or death for tho rest ; but iu 1644 these pe- in tho kingdom among tho nobles and clergy ; and, 
nsUies wers somewhat modified, tliougU the numbers without the consent of tliis body, tho king could not 
that sufTered death under them were etill veiy great, levy taxes, or c>ommenc« or end any war. The next 
During the brief reign of Edward VI. the doctrines of in rank to tlin king and atbrliiigs, or persons related 
the Keformution made rapid progress ; the lair of the by blood to the soyereign, were the ealdomen, or 
Six Articles was repealed ; the eelobnilion of prirato sldormen, men fiosBessed of great power and infiuenoe 
musses was prohibited; tbe laity were allowed tbe in civil and military affairs, who governed large traoto 
communion of the cup ; marriage was permitted to the of land, or shires, as lioatenanls of tlio king, 
clergy } images were removed from the churnhes ; thanes, or infenor nobles, held a position in the social 
(iltars were converted to communion-tahles ; and, scale between these ana tho ordinary mass of tbe 
finally, in ISKJ, tbe Forty-two Articles were issued, people, who were termed ceorls : tliese were freemen, 
establishing the doctrines of the Church nearly ss they The slaves, or tlicows, sometimes calleil thralls, formed 
stand at present. A new communion sen ice, ‘differing a still lower class, and bdoiiged to the bolder of the land 
but slighliy from that now in use, was produced in on which they were borv', and from which they never 
1547, and in 1649 tbe English Liturgy was first intro- moved, the transfer of an estate from one pOMCSSor to 
duoM, and, after being revised and somewhat altered, another neccssitatiDg tlie purchase of the slaros. Con- 
WU8 confirmed ^ parliament in 1652. Daring tbe position was romle for bomioido and tball, and orimM of 
short reign of Bfary, Romanism was re-eaUbliahed, all kinds, l>g payments in muip‘y or cattle, the amoant 
and about SOOpersonspaidfortheiropinions with their of remnneration in all oases lieing regulated W the 
lives. On the accession of Elisabetn, Protestaiiiism station in life of the man to whom the wrong had been 
was restored. In 1560 tbe Act of Uniformity re- done. The kingdom was j^itically divided into dia- 
estalAished, with Little variation, the Book of Common tricts oalied shires: eoohmhire into hundreds, and 
Prayer ; and in 1571 the Articles of Religion wero each haMred into titfaings, ten in nundier, the tithing 
adopted in tbeu* present form, and confirmed by act containK ten families, the members of which wero 
of parliament. {See Anxionns, TmBTX-vnni.) The mutually t>ound for eaidi other's good coiiduet and 
doctrines of the Church of England are embodied in her oliservauee of the laws. Bcirgemotes, or sssembHea 
Articles and Liturgy' (whiidi eee) j the Book of Common of the leading men in each shire, under theealdorman, 
Frayer prescribes her mode of worship ; and tbe were held half-yearly.— Ei*/'. Mharon Tiiriier’a ifiiforg 
Canons of 16(1M contain, so far as theclerf^aro con- of the Anqla-Stueoiu ; Kemble's Saxtme in ^nffland^t 
cerned, her ccule of discipline.— Ref. Sehffioue Oeneue Knight's Pmlar Hietorjf qf England, 
qf England and Walee in 1651, by Horacr'Mann, Awooba Cat. (See Cat.) 

A?.gi.ovamxa, fing'-lo‘inai'-ni*a, a term used in Abooba Goat, fin-cor'-a, a beautiful animal, native 
France and Germany to denote a desire to adopt, or ot Anfrora, a mountalnoiM dty in Asia Minor. These 
an admiration for, the manners, oastoms, institutions, g«jats nave fine, soft, silky hair, quite eight inches in 
&c., of England. <* We have lees reason," says the length. From this goat-hair a sort of yarn, called 
German ConeereaHene Lexieon, **to complain of tbe eamel-Tam and Turkish yam, is made. The term 
Oermsn Anglomania of the present day, than we had camel is often erroneoiMly supposed to be derived from 
of the Gallomania of a former pertod:" the name of that auimal ; it comes, however, from the 

Abgio-Saxob ABCnnBonru. (BesAvoHiTBOTVBB, Arab. dkfUNof, fine. The skin of the Angora goat also 
AxGifO-flAXOB.)* yields that fine kind of leather known as ofisgital 

Axtolo-Saxoit LAJravam. {See Eitgubb Lak- mcrooeo. (See AsraOBa, vol. 1. of ibis work.) ’ 
gdaob.) AwoBJiGra, du^e**beM, in Bot , a gen. of pisnis 

AHOui-BAXairB, sfis/-efM, the gsnenJ historic belonging to the not. ord. Orohidacete, the Orchis 
name giveu to the Angles, Jutes, BUd Sazons, tribes family. The dried teiwes of tbe species A, faigrane 
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form Fahnm or Bourbon Con, noed in the MnariCtun for with noids. It mnj be tnroeared in sevornl waje : — 1. 
xnakinf* a beverage lomewhaCreiembUng the infuaioaof Br acting on indigo witn hydrate of potaaaa. and dn. 
ordinary Chineae tea. tiiling the product. 2. It ia contained in Bmall quanti* 

Aaoi: iLLi. (Sue Eu.) ties in the prodncts of the diatillation of ooal. S. Aitro- 

Akouxs. (Se^ BujtD'WOBV.) benzole ia converted into aniline end water 1^ the 

Avgustuba. Bake, or Cubjpabi a Babb, action of acetic acid and iron, or some other deoxidising 

a valuable drug, imported directly or indiaeotly from agent. Aniline is very inieretting Itom a ehemical aa 
South America. In small doses it acts as a stimulant, well as a commorcial point of view, the investigation of 
tonic, and febrifuge j while, in large doses, it ia some* its properties having thrown great light upon many 
what emetic and pUKstivo. This bark is the produce mysteries of organic ohemietTy. A short time since 
of different species of Oalipea (which tee), and its oha- aniline existed only in a few iatmratoriea in small quan- 
raoteristio properties depend on the presence of an tities ; now it is manufactured iu tons for Uie purpose 
active principle, to which the name Cutparin has been of being converted into the various dyes. 

^veu. It has fallen into disrepute on the cuntineut, Anilivb Dykb.— T he principal auiline dyes, or coal- 
in oousequence of the substitution ir>r it of a very tar dyes, aa they arc often called, are mauve, or Ferkiti's 
poisonous bark obtained from the Slrpckuat nuw- purple, magenta, red, or fuchsine, violiue, and several 
romteu. At one time the substitution was so common, others. Aniline purple was discovered by Mr. W. U. 
that the importation of Angustura^ bark into Austria Perkin, while cnefeavonring to form artifloial quinine, 
was prohibited, and the whole of it then found waa On treating sulphate of aniline with bichromate of 
ordered to be destroyed. At the present time such a potash, he obtained a dense black precipitate, which, 
Bubstitution is happily ve^ rare, though it was delected on furtlirr examination, was found to contain the pur- 
a few years since in Dublin. pie in question in largo quantities. This laid the foun- 

Amuinga. {See Dartkb.) dation for further researches, the result of which has 

AiriiYDBiDB, anf- hi - dride (Or. a, without, and been the discovery of a series of the most splendid 
tfdor, water), a term applied to an anhydrous acid dyes, constant in colour and brilliant in tint. Their 
by the followers of Ooniardt's theory of chemical commercial mnimfactnre is briefly as follows : — Ilcn- 
nomonclature, according to which all ozy-acids are aole.awolUknowu^prodnctofthcdislillationofcoal, and 
anpposed to consist of their respective anhydrides, nitric acid, are combined to form nilro>boiizole, wliieb, 
pUta an equivalent of water. Thus nitric acid is sup- being acted on ' y acetate of iron, is rraolved into 
posed to bo NO* +110, or HNO*, NO, being ai^rir aniline, water, other compounds. Solutions of sul- 
anhpdruli'. This view ia borne out by the fact, that the phate of aniiin^ and bichromate of potash are mixed 
various anhydrides, both organic and inorganic, arc and allowed to stand until the precipitation of the 
deatitulo (if any acid reuciiou. Some are even capable black powder mentioned above is complete. The pro- 
of being (lissolvod in water without showing any of the (lipitatc is thrown on a filter and washed. It is then 
oharactcrisiics of an acid. Salts, according to this digested in coal-tar naphtha, and aflerwanls in alcohol, 
view, arc formed by (ho aubsiitulum of an atom of which disHoh'ea out the dye, Violine is formed nearly 
metid for an atom of hydrogen in the acid. Thus, in a smiilar manner, by means of the combinct] action 
nitrate of potash, or nitrate of potassium, as it would of sulphuric acid and oxide of lead. By combining 
be called according to this ihoory, would be KNO«, or sulphate of aniline and oxide of lead, roseinc is formed, 
nitric acid with an atom of hydrogen replaced by an By substituting bichloride of tin, or nitrate of mercury, 
atom of potassium. In like manner, sulphate of fuchsine, or magenta, is obtained. ** Bleu do Paris” is 
potash would he KSO,, aulnhurio acid IlSO,, and made by altering the proportions of hicbloridc of tin, 
snlphurio anhydride HO,. The theory is carried out ami performing nio operation in a closed tube heated lor 
iu wuiuiorful perfection throughout the series of thirty hours to about 400^ P. It was long known to che« 
organic acids; in fact, it was in invesligaiing these mists that aniline compounds were capable of }ielding 
that the theory was first conceived . Organic anhy- coloured products with chloride of lime and other salts, 
drides bear the same relations to their acids that etbeni but it was Mr. Perkin who first succeeded in making 
bear to alcohols ; that is to say, they diger by one the production of aiiBine dyes a coniniereial rniinurac- 

S leiit of water. Acetic nuhydnde is formed by tore. The manufacture of aniline colours in England 
i)g anhydrous acetate of potash and oxychloride is rapidly developing into a most important branch ot 
of phospViorus. It is a colourless mobile liquid, with commerce, and from the facility and cheapness with 
a smell resembling, but still difl’erent from, that of which coal products are obtained, there is but little 
acetic acid. On Imiiig thrown into wal er, it falls to (be doubt that we shall shortly become the colour-exporting 
bottom iu oily drops, which slowly dissolve, forming nation of the world, instead of having to rely on Turkey 
acetic ucid. The anhydride theory has been somewhat and Holland for madders and other dye-stuOk. 
dwelt upon in coiisequeiioe of Gerhardt’s system grow- Awtma Muif di. au'-i-ma (Let., soul of the 

iag daily more and more into use through the teaching world), in Phil., the name of a certain pure ethereal sub- 
of Hofiiinrin, llrodie, Williamson, Odling, and other stance or spirit, bold by some ancient philosophers to 
eminent chemists. bo ditllised throughout nature, and to constitute the 

AniiYDiiiTK, dn’-ki-ifn7s, a mineral found in the living principle of the world. This dnetrine was held 
Tyrol in long rectaiimilar prisms. It ooiisiata of by the Stoics and Stratonioians, and is closely allied to 

BUbydrons sulphate of lime. pantheism. Plato and his followers bohered in this 

Aiibvdboos, dn-kr-dme. — Oxides and salts con- aHima tsKni/i, but held that there was an infinitely 

iaining no water are said to be anhydroui|a Water pure and perfect being above it. Many philosophical 
poaMsses the property of funning componAn called and philosopliico-relimous sects liave entertained the 
hydrates, with different salts and oxides. Thus we same opinion under (iiffereut forms, 
have hydrate of potaasa, of lime, of oxide of chro- Abimal, da'-i>maf.~Th« law distingaishes animals 
mium, Ac. The amnily possessed by many metallic iuto such as are domita and sneh as arc ferm valunt, 
oxides for water is sd strong, that, when once the some being of a tame, and others of a wilil disposition; 
hydrate is fomied, the water cannot be separated but the former consisting of such animals as we generally 
by the addition of an acid. Caustic poUssa, for in- see tame, and are therefore seldom or never found 
stance, contains one atom of water which is not wandering at large; and the latter of such as are 
separated ei en by a rad heat. {See Watvr. 1 usually found at liberty. 

AmUBB, Hn'-i-Hne (IlMidostaueo anil, indigo), Kt- AniirAL CHEuiSTBY.^That branch of seienoe which 
ABOti, Fhkrtlauibk, Phbbyua, or Ckysyallibb. treats of (he different changes going on iu the living 
This oompoinul, discovered as a product of the djstiUa- animal; such as the change of the egg, consisting of 
tion of indigo by Unversorben, has of late received white, yolk, and shell, into the flesh, biciod, bones, and 
great atteoUon, from being the source of most of the feathers of the young bird. The processes of respira- 
coal-^seriesof dyes, (>f which mauve and magenta are iion, digestion, and assimilation of food, are porelv 
familiar examplM. Aniline, C^aH^N, is a clear trans- chemiciu operations. The principal chemical suli- 
parent liquid, wiu an agreeable wuie-like odour and a stances necessary for the support wif the different 
burning tMte. It is very aexm and imisonous. It ftinctioni of the animal system, are oxygen, hydrogen, 
bpila atSfliPF.and Ar^iesat 4 P. It is rat W heavier carbon, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, and chlorine, 
tnan water, in whi^ it nadUy diuolves. It is a true and the motab iron, sodium, potassium, lime, and mag- 
organio bate, forming welbdeflned crystallissble ^te nesia. These are all received into the tystem in the 
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form of food, and becoma distributed to the difEeniit 
parts of the body during the prooeas of digestion and 
assimilation ; as for example, the iron to the blood and 
hair, the lime and phospnoms to the naila and bones. 
If any of these substances are wanttng, the system 
suffers, and they mast be restored to the patient. For 
instance, rachitis, or riokets, in children is caused by 
the bone containing too little Ume ; and the best remedy 
therefor^ , in its earliest stage, is plenty of limi-water, 
or some other substance containiim lime. The foUow- 
ing analysis of different parts oi the human avstem 
will be interesting, as showing the destination of these 
different substances 


Bovi. 

Animal matter 31 

Phosphate of lime Bir 

Fluoride of calcium ... 2 

Carbonate of lime 7 

Phosphate of magnesia 1 

Blood. 

Water 770 

Fibrine 2 

Fatty matter 2 

Albumen 60 

Iron and salts 7 

Blood corpuscles 141 


Haxb. 


Carbon * 61 

Hydrogen 7 

Nitrogen 17 

Sulphur 3 

Oxygen 22 


Flbsd. 
Congnlated fibre. 
Water, three-fourths. 
Albumen. 

Phosphoric acid. 

Phosphates. 

Chlorides. 


The modem discoveries of animal chemistry have 
thrown great light upon the vital functions, and the 
laws governing them. The researches of Liebig and 
others have also tended to purge medioitml science of 
much of its rubbish, and prescriptions are now com- 
pounded by men knowing the chemical value of their 
ingredients, Blood, Boirn, Kbspiuatioit, Ac.) | 

Avimal Flowbb, the ^en. Actinia, It bears some 
resemblance to a flower with a radiated disk ; ita ten- 
taeiila arc disposed in regular circles, tinged with a 
variety of beautiful bright colours, as the marigold, 
anemone, Ac. (See Avbkokk. Sba.) 

Anikal Hbit ie that heat which is generated in the 
bodies of living animals, by which they arc enabled to 
maintain a certain temperature, independent of that 
of the atmosphere or other medium by which they are 
BiirroundiMl. Ifeat is one of the conditions necesssry 
to life, and, when that is reduced below a certain 
point, all vital activity ceases. The sun is the great 
source of heat, and on it vegetables and the mater 
number of tribes of animals principally depend. 
There are certain tribes of animals, however, especially 
birds and mammals, which posiess the power of gene- 
rating heat within themselves to such a degree as to 
reiid«>r their vital functions almost entirely indepeiid- 
rnt of external influenoos ; and there is pnihsbly no 
ppecies that can exercisb this power more efl'ectusUy 
and through a greater range of conditions tliaii roan. 
.Tiidging merely from our sensations, we should be led 
to conclude that cur bodies undergo very considerable 
changes of temperature. Such, nowever, has been 
proved not to be the case. From s series of 114 oh- 
servatioDs made by Dr. John Davy on persons of 
different sgrs and sexes, snd in vinous latitudes, it 
was found that the mean temperature of the body was 
100°, in a mean atmospheric tempersiure of 74°; the 
highest temperature of the body being 102°, while the 
highest stmospheric temperature was 82°, and the 
hiwest temperature of the midy 90'6°, while the lowest 
t^'mporature of the air was 00°. The mean age of all 
the individuals was 27. In favourable circumstances, 
the temperature of infants is somewhat higher than 
that of adults ; but, in their power of resisting the 
de^iressing iiifluenre of extemsl cold, the former are 
much inferior to the latter. External cold reduces 
the temperature of the body considerably, especialiy 
if at rest. Thus Dr. Davy found the temperature of 
his own body reduced, on an average of four observa- 
tions, to 06*7°, with the average temperature of the 
surroundiiig air at 37°. An increase of tempeimture 
takes place after exerrise, as well aa after a meal. The 
usual temperature of the body oocaaionalU undergoes 
considerable change in diaeaee, from lOtF in fever to 
67° in cholera. The mean teimrature of birds is rather 
higher than that of matnmaiSy averaging about 10^, 
77 


while mammals average about 101°. Animslheat irises 
from the various changes that are eonstantly going on 
within the bodies of the animals. Every enimge that 
takes place in the condition of the organio eomponenta 
of the body, in which their elements enter into new 
combinations with oxygen, is neoessari^ a soared of 
the develofment of heat. By the uoion of the oxygen 
of the atmosphere' with the carbon and hydrogen of 
the body, a species of oombuation takes place, and 
best is evolved. Henoe we find that the more rapidly 
this oombustion is esrried on, the greater the amom 
of beat produced j and hence exercise increases the 
heat of the body. Borne have held thst combustHm 
waa not snfBoient to account for the total nmoant of 
heat generated in a living body ; but the moat recent 
authorities are now generally agreed that such is the 
ease, especially when we take into account the small 
quantities of snlphur and phosphorus which also 
undergo oxidation within the system. But, while a 
low degree of heat deaCroye vital activity, not lass de- 
structive to it is a high degree of heat. By a wise 
provision, therefore, the body has the power of main- 
taining itself in a moderate state of nest, even when 
surrounded by a very hot medium. Thus Banks, 
Blagden, and Fordyce exposed themselves to a heali‘ef 
nearly 260°, and found that their bodies had preserved 
nearly their own temperature. This is owing to the 
cutaneous and pulmona^ evaporation whiw takes 
place. Animals placed in a hot atmosphere so satu- 
rated with humiuity that no evaporation could take 
place, could not support a heat but litUe greater than 
their own without perishing. 

Animal Kiffopoii.— This term is commonly applied 
to one of the three primary divisions of Nature, the 
other two being called rcspeoCively the Vetfetuhle king* 
dom and the Mineral kingdom. All organised beings 
are included in the first and second, ana all inorganic 
bodies in the third division. This arrangement of 
natural objects into three great departments is vary 
ancient; indeed, there is every reaeon to believe that 
it was one of the earliest olassillcations devised by the 
human mind. The general differences lietween ani- 
nials, plants, and minerals are so striking, that they 
cuuld not long have esewed the attention ox wondering 
and thoughtful man. nilh the increase of knowledge, 
however, the hue of demarcation between the two 
organic kingdoms has gradually been obliterated; and 
at the present time we may seek in vain for a oharaoter 
by which an animal may at ouco bo distinguished from 
a plant. The mineral kingdom can easily he defined, 
as no inorganic liody has toe cbaracters which we may 
rocognixe in any organised being. A plant or an 
animal, however lowly, may be nistiiiguisliod from a 
mineral by its cellular stmetura. All its parts originate 
in and are formed out of cells (see Cbll) ; and each 
part so produced is dependent on the others. A 
mineral body is merely an aggregate of homogeneous 
particles, and it has no speciiu parts or organs. Agala, 
a plant or ^nimsl exists as an individual lieing for a 
certain time, and haa the power of producing; other 
beings to take its place when that time has expired. A 
mineral, on the other band, has no definite period of 
existence, but will remain unchanged as {png as it is 
not aoto^pon by external forces suiQoieutly powerful 
to overimfie the cohesion of its partielee. The dis- 
tinction lietween plants and animals, though evident 
enough when we regard those which are highly organ- 
ised, is BcarceW perceptible wjien we Cfimpare the 
lowest links of each chain ofElife. Indeed, many 
unpretending forms of life seem to occupy neutral 
ground, ana may be claimed by the botanist and 
zoologist with equal right. Aristotle was the first natu- 
ralist who sought a distinction between plants and 
animals; snd, in slating tha||no animal possessed a 
mouth while a plant had no suoh organ, be gave, per- 
haps, the simplest and moat genermly applicable oefl- 
ninon that exists. The mieroMope has, however, quite 
upset the notion that the mouth ts a necessary part of 
an animal. Linnaus attempted to define the (bred 
kingdoms by the following dimum i— ** Minerals groir i 

P lants grow and live; grow, liic, and tee].** 

o appfy this definition, we must first define life Mi4 
feeling ; and this oannot be done in such a way •• 
to effect the object of the naturah'st. Cuvier thought 
the posMMdoa of a stomach a sufllcicnt diattuctiou Tor 
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Mw ftiiimB] Idiif^Aom; bat, iino* bit tiiB»» w bm^j 
beooBe acquRinted with munerovis mioroMo^ «rM* 
tweK that have do epeokl reoewtodea for food; Until 
Twy lately, chemieal diotiBottoiM were mabh rotted 
■pim, M it woe beKered thnt tt» ptooMOo of oeUidoM 
(M thia word) orof atuiAwoi • eerUin ohorooteriilio 
ofoplnnt. Tbit boliof'ho% however, beoiifirooed to be 
erroaeooB by tbediicoTefyef thme common vegetable 
oonfliitneDtRinthetneaeeofanieiala. Though veseannot 
five any absolute rule for distingiiislifog an animal 
srom a plant, we can point to many strikiof differeBees 
between the two kingdoms, when we oomoiaor the func- 
tions performed by the members of eeeh taken colleo- 
tivoly. It ia only in oompaeing partieular individuals 
that we encounter dilBoiutiea. In a general sense, 
animals consume organio mattar derivM directly or 
fodireoUy from tlie vegeteble kingdom, while pimita 
obtain their nourishment from the mineral kingdom. 
Animals, by the process of respiration, absorb oxygen 
and- breathe out carbonio*aoid gas ; while plants Udce 
oarbonio acid fnjm the almoaphete end eliminate 
osygen. Thus the great fhnetioBs of animal and vege- 
table life are aniagonistio, and' between them the 
circulation of matter is eanstantfr kept up. Other 
cbaraoiers of a more evideat kind may be mven, by 
which animals may generally be distinguished from 
plants. Thus aniniiw have the power of voluntary 
motion, and wander about in eeareh of food, wfatcn 
th^ digest in internal oavitiea or atomsohs. Plants, 
on the (Muitrary, are stationary, and absorb the sub- 
stances by which they are nourished through their 
external surfarps. I'heae cbaraolem, us we have before 
•taied, ore not absolute marks of distinction ; for ibern 
are many animals that pass their existence in fixed 
positions, and many that are stoinaohlesa ; while, on 
the otlier hand, there are many plants which move from 
phwa to place, os if gifted with viditiou. 

In studying zoology ,~-that part of natural history 
which treats of the siruoture, nabits, and habitations 
of all snimsis, from man to the humblest animalcule, — 
we find that a general [Wan or system underlies the 
innumerable diversiform beings included in the first 
kingdom of nature. To discover this plan hoc always 
been the highest object of the scientiUe naturalist, and 
the many oeautifhl schemoa of clossifloation which 
have been devised are the results of investigations 
undertaken with ibieview. A veiy cursory inspection 
of the forms and structures of the different tribes of 


animals which are constantly presenting themselves to 
OUT notioe, might satisiy us, that amongst all there are 
res^blances and dilTerenoes ; between some the 
similarity heiim the prevailing feature, whilst between 
others the differences are most obvious. In a crude 
shape, zoologieal classificatlen must have been employed 
by the earliest liumau mhabiiaiits of the globe. The 
ifrat observers of nature must have seen tnat animals 
could bo placed in natural grenps, as the dietinotioas 
between quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects, are 
very obvious. Minor divisions roust alio have been 
made at a very early parted ; for instance, the division 
of beasts into herbivorous and carnivorous groups, and 
of birds into granivoroNS and oamivorciua. Until the 
time of Aqstotle, who has iuttly been termed the father 
of natural history, soologioal clatsifioation based 
upon Ob' iotis external rharaetera, and was ueoessarily 
veiy imperfeot. Aristotle's system was the first founded 
on the only sure Iwsis— the organisation or phvsio- 
loffioal character of e^h animal. His method has been 
followed by all his suffeesora, but we need searoely say 
that his olaaeifleation no longer holdsa place in soology. 
Between the systems of Aristotle and Linmcus^^thoie 
^.filian, Pliny, \thenieus, Albertus Magnus, Beloq, 
wsner, AUirovaiulus, Johnston, Bay, and iluffon, were 
•ueocMively introduced Mut as all these have long irince 
consider their respective 
Ihm. By Linnmusthh animal kingdom was arranged 
great olassea; namely. Mammalia (sacklers), 
I'reptiles), Ftahtt^ Inaeefa, Virmea 
jS). The pnmnry distinctions between these 
I are given in the following table 

{ Tiviparoua (proO 

ducing young I Ifosisialia. I 
alive) J 
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Bemrt bilocular 
(having two cells). 
Blood warm, re A 


Cingdom 

Heart uailocidar ■ AmtMMa, 

(ons-eeUed)» 4 

Blood cold, red, IXztenial gills .... , 

Heart aniiocnlar, fWithaaitoBniB.... IimtU, 

CiroulatiDg fluid: d 
cold, white. i, With tentaeola .. 

ThesLinniean system gave place to that of Cuvier, 
wbioh is now followed so for os it agrees with reoont 
discoveries. By Cuvier the animal Kingdom was di- 
vided mto four sub-kingdoms— Ferisfreoia, MoUu$ea, 
ArHeulalat and Sadiaiu. Recent authorities hare, 
however, divided it into five sub-kingdoms, by splitting 
the fisdiats into two, and rearranging some of its con- 
stituents. The distinguishing ehaructem of Cuvier's 
great divisions may be thus stated 

Vmrlebraia.^The animalstkif this sub-kingdom are 
! characterized by the presence of a backbone and bony 
skeleton. The blood is red, the heart muscular, ana 
the mouth is furnished with two jaws, placed oueeither 
before or above the other. They have distinct organs 
of sight, hearing, and smell, situated in the cavities of 
the face, and they have never morn than four limbs. 
The sexes are always distinct. In the nervous system 
wo distinguish two great centres of power, the brain 
and spinid cord. 

In the other three sub-kingdoms, which may be 
CTouped togeth' » under the general head otinverttm 
bratat wo pTac. \ ammals void of backbone and bony 
; skeleton. 

Molluaoa.-^'^ ).e aniinals belonging to this great group 
have no internal skeleton, the nmroles being atiaohod 
I only to the skin, which constitulua a soft ci'ntractile 
envelope. The norrons system is contiuued within this 
general envelope, together with the viscera, and is 
composed of several scattered masses connected by 
nervous filaments. Of the four seuHe^4, only those of 
taste and vision can be distinguished, and the latter 
sense is frequently wanting. Snails, slugs, oysters, 
and mussels, are molluscous animals. 

ArHculata . — The nervous system of the third type 
of animal bfc consists of two long cords running longi- 
tudinally through the abdomen, dilated at interv^s 
into knots, or ganglia. The organs of taste and vision 
are usually well developed. The envelope of the trunk 
is divided by transverse folds into a certain number of 
rings, to the interior of which the muscles are attached. 
The trunk often bears on its sides articulated limbs, 
but is frequently unfurnished with them. Worms aad 
insects are inoluded in this sub-kingdom. 

ffadisfo.—ln the radiate typo the organa of sense 
and motion, instead of being arranged symmetrically 
on two aides of an axis, arc disposed in raye round a 
centre. There is no voi^ distinct nervous system, nor 
are there anv organs of particular senses. This sub- 
kingdom embraces all tbose* animals known as zoo- 
pbvtes, the star-fishes, and other lowly forma of life. 

The following elasaiflcaiion is taken from that given 
by Mr. Jukes, m his *' Manual of Geology,** and which 
was supplied to him by Professor Huxler. The c^- 
sificstioii of the mammalia ia that recently devised by 
Frofesior Owen. Xu exsminuig this comprehensive 
scheme, the student must be guarded against taking 
the arrangement os itnoUy a linear one. The highest 
aniniala are duubtless placed first, and the lowest lost, 
and this idea of suborainatioa runs thronghout ; bat it 
is impossible to carry it out accurately in detail, since 
many of the orders should be arranged side by side, 
or, still more properly, in circles, ia order strictly to 
express their mutual relations 

BiTB-Kurasoii— TBBTEBRATA. 

Class I.— •M.aaMfAT.ia. 

Bab-Olasa— 

Ordera. Example, 

Bimania Man. 

Quadrumons. 

Oatarhini Old-world monkeys. 

Platyrhini American monksyi. 

Stjrepsirhioi LemuM. • 

Carnivora. 

Bigitigrada... Lion, wolf, hyena, weaiel. 

Ploiitigrada ...» Beer, racoon, badger. 

Finnigrada... Seal, morse. 



UNIVEBflAL BfKaitATlOK. 


Animal Kinsdom 

Ordir9, JbmMrfM. 

Nonraminattti* HippopotUMM, iMg, 

Bttniiumtift CmowI, ftug^ tbMp# oo«^ 

PerlModaotrltt. 

8olip«dw Hontw 

PMbjdermaU Bl)iiioMrai» hjruii tipir. 

Frobotoiaaft Blaphftsii. 

Surenia Do^ug* mssatoa. 

Catoeea Wtwa. pospoiae. 

Ghcaroptara. 

FrugiTora Pteropna. 

Imwetivora Bat, vampire. 

Ineeotivora Ueagebog, ahreir, mohi. 

Brute, or Bdeatata Slotli, anaadiUo, aiit'imtee. 

Bodeatia liat, bare, aguinrel, baaver« 

poronpine. 

Sub-ClasB-'/ifiptecffnte/Va. 

Manapialia Kaugaroo, wombat, opoi* 

auin. 

Montremate Flatypua, achidoa. 

Class lI.-^Avas. 

Baptores Bogle, hawk, mUoret owl. 

Soanaovet \Voodp<K)ker,cnckoo, parrot 

Fasaeres Thrusb, sparrow, awallow. 

Grow, lark. 

Colambm Pigeon, dove. 

QalUnsB Fowl, grouM, pariridgo, 

turko}', peifbook. 

Cursoroa Ostrich, emu, apteryx, bus* 

tard. 

GroUaiorca Crane, heron, plover, snipe. 

Palmipedes Back, albatross, guU, puf* 

fln, peboon. 

Class III.— BsmuA. 

Chelonia Turtle, tortoise. 

Crecudilia CrocodUe, alligator. 

Lacertilla Lixard, 

Ophidia Snakes. 

Class IV.— AirrBfBto. 

Boirachia Frog, toad. 

Stturobiitrarlua Proteus, siren. 

Opbiomorpha.. Ceoilia (bUud-worm). 

Class V.— PxBOBS. 

Btpnoi Lepldosiron. 

Blssmnbranchii Shark, ray. 

Ganoidei Sturgeon,* lepidosten. 

Teleostei Perch, cod^wmon. 

MarBipobriiucbii Latunrey. 

Pharygobraiiohii Aiupuiocos. 


Sua-KxvwnoM— A^iNULOSA. 

Class I.— TgBBCTi. 

Hymenoptera Saw-fly, iobnemnoii. 

Coleoiitera Beetles. 

>'eiiroptei’a. BragoiAfly, white oat. 

Sirepsiptera Stylops. 

Lepidoptera Butterfly, moth. 

Biptera House-fly. 

Oitheptera Criohet, locust, mwig. 

ilemiptera Bug, cicada, aphis. 

Aptera Flea. 

Class IL— Mtbupooa. 

Chilopoda Centipede. 

ChUagnalha Millipede. 

^ Class lU.—ABACSirtpa, 

Pulnumala Beorpion. 

d^htpnenste Spidmra. 

Traohearia Aeartis. 

Fycnrgonida Fycuogomim. 

Clan rv,— CipsxAOgi. 

Podophthalmia ...» Lobstev, crab. 

Xdxiopbtbalmia. lat^o^ ampUpods, Icsmo- 

Braachipoda FhylSopo^, dapbabs, opus. 
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Oritn* 
Oopepoda 
Oatraeoda 
Oirrtpedte 


. Bartk-wonn. 


Xiphom^ ^ ian,«.h. 

Class V.— AHBULAia. 

PoIpBbMte Beans, ssrpute, Idbi W d W L 

Oligostote. .......... ** 

Bisoophora 

Taidigrada 

Sagitada 

ClBss VI,-^floaiot]>4» 

...Waka 

Tnniada a Tava.wonn. 

Aoaaikooephala Bchimwfayitol 

Nematoldea Thaead-wnnii. 

Gordsaesa Uair*worm. 

TorbeUaria Planaria 

Botifor, braohioausb Mate 




• sst * 

... G,thMf. onpa. 
. BamaolaBi. 


ClaSB VII.-->B0Ulin>DllMAT4. 

Holothuridss Bea-ovoumber, tvopaagk 

Uchtmdaa Bea-nrchta. 

Ophiuridn Baad-siarb 

Astendea Rtsr-il|di. 

CtinoidM Feather-star, stona4Hy« 


SuB-KiNoaoir— MOLLTJSOA. 

Class 1,— CaniAU>aBoma. 

Bibranohiaia Rqnid, argoaaat, poolpt. 

Totrabranebiate Bautilus. 

Piilmonata Snail, slug. 

Pteropoda Clio, oarinaria. 

Gasteropoda dimola, or 'W'helk, periwinkle, limpet, 
ProsoDranohiata. cowry. 

Gasteropoda monosola, or ToraatoUa, Imlla, d<>ria 
Opistlmbranchiate. 

OlsM U-^OoiroiiTf asa. 

Lamelllbranchlata, or Ace- Cockle, miirael. oyster, ve* 
phala. nuB, and all ordiuaiy 

bivalve shi'Ua. 

Class 111.— MoLLvacoipaa. 
Braohiopoda, or PalUo- Laran-sholl, orante, otbU 
branoniste. ouia, lingula. 

PolvzoH, or Dryozoa Flustra, cmcbnra, retopora, 

Ascidioidu, or Tunioata ... Ascidia, botryllus, salpa. 

Site-KiJiox>ox— OtlSBBin'BBATA. 

Class 1 .— Actiivjzoa. 

Aloyonarta AJoyonium. 

Zoanthsria Sea-anemone, six-steltisd 

, coral, beroe* 

Class II.— Htsbosoa. 

Lacenaroida Sertularia, and simflag io»i 

pbytos. 

Ifydroida Medusa, hydra. 


Boh-Kihodoib— PBOTOZOA. 

Class 1 .— Stoxatoda. 

KostUnoa. 

lafaioria Psrammeium, fOtiiosUg. 

Class II.— Astoxata. 

Spongiadn 

Foraminifera.... 

ThaiissioolidB < 

Gtegafimdn . 

For an aoeeimt of the distribution of animals orsr 
the globe, see DrsTXHiinrroir or Awim ax. 8 and Fxt« 
siCAi. (JMoaMArar, For the special distioetions of dif- 
ferent c l as M s of awiraski refer to each of the luanm 
given in the above ^shta. ' 

AwixaXi HAOwmisu.— The mTstorlous inflnaMb 
whicboneiaaft, by aweifortof ihewiil, canessmbeimen 
the body ofMmUNrmaa, and which, undoubtedly) gIfM 




. Sponge. 

I. Itotaka. nirdnsariai 
.. Sp^roaonm, th das si eoila. 
. Qrmvtoa* 



THE BlCnONABT OF 


Animal Strength 

rise to many vary remarkable phenomena, hM been 
ranAily ascribed to a peculiar mooiBcation of maciietio 
force. Those few who hare studied mesmerio manifes* 
tations in a soientiflc spirit hare, howerer, rery wiady j 
discarded the term awmtd magnatitm^ as it pretends to 
define an agent that is at present quite incomprehen- 
sible. {Bee Mbsii» 18 ie.) 

Aitiical STftiiroTfl, the power which can be eierted 
bv human beings, horses, oxen, Ac., to produce certain 
effects, with or without the aid of machinery. Animal 
strength can be employed as motive power in different 
ways, bat varies according to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which it is exerted t and, although 
the powers of individual animals of the same species 
are widely different, it is important to gather general 
data, from which it may be ascertainea what amount 
of work may be obtained from any animal agent with- 
out injury to bodily health or powers, by undue fatigue 
or exertion. The greater the load an animal draws or 
oarries, the less can be the speed with which it pro- 
ceeds : and, conversely, the greater the speed, the less 
the weight an animal can bear. There must t^en be a 
certain weight which an animal can just set in motion 
or support, or which will exactly balance the motive 
power of the animal, and there must be a oertain speed 
at which it can proceed without any burden whatever, 
which will be lessened in proportion to the qftantity 
which it may be compelled to bear or draw. No useful 
effiMt, for mstance, can be obtained by allowing a horse 
to gallop at its utmost speed without rider or burden 
of any kind, or to be attached U) a bind which it can- 
not set in motion, or barely move. There must, then, 
be a oertain relation between the speed and load which 
will give the greuiest amouut of useful work ; and this 
will differ for different animals, and even for the same 
animal under different conditions. In measuring the 
effect of action, Coulomb obtaiuod his expressions of 
strength by multiplying the weight of the burden 
earned by the distance to which it could be conveyed 
In eight hours, that time being taken as the average ! 
duration of a working day. In detemuuing compara- 
tive expressions of strength, care must bo taken to 
adopt tne aamo unit of weight and distance in all oases, 
'^he pound avoirdupois is generally taken as the unit 
of weight, while the unit ol distance is either a foot, 
yard, or mile. For the sake of explanation, suppose a I 
man to be able to walk 30 miles daily without any load, | 
and his weight to lie IBO lbs., wo get the fullowing 
numerical expressions of his strength, taking a mile, 
yard« aod foot, successively, as the unit of distance—- 
ia0x30xl =180() 

IflO X 30 X 1760= 8 tkSOOO 
160 X 30 X 6280=36314000 

the result 4,800 indicating thst his strength is equivalent 
to a motive power that would move 4,8<K)lb8. one mile j 
in a day, or 1 lb, 4,800 miles in a dny ; the next showing 
that he can exert a force sufficient to move 8,448,000 Ibe. 
one yard in a day ; and the third a force that can move 
26,341,000 lbs. one foot in a day. It has been found, 
however, that a man of average atrength con oariy 
120 lbs. 10 miles in a day, giving 1,200 as the expression 
of the useful maximum effect of a man's strength, 
taking a mile as the unit of distance, and neglecting 
the weight of the man. The strength of a hone is 
generally considered to be equivalent to the Itreugth 
of seven men, the horse being attached to a wheel such 
as is us^ for applying motion to threshing-machines, 
cidcr-pres sea, io., and the men working at a wradloss ; 
a horse exerting a tractive force of 126 lbs. for 24 miles 
in a day, would exert power equivalent to a machine 
moving 3,000 lbs. one mile in a day ; but 33,000 is gene- 
rally used to denote the average powjsr of a horse, 
showing ibe weight in pounds that can be drawn one foot 
In one minute for eight oonaeontive hours ; for Boulton 
and Watt determiuod ibat a horse can draw 125 lbs. 
SfflUoain one hour, givng 3,000 as the number of pounds 
drawn one mile in one day, or 33,000 as the number of 
pouB^ drawn one foot per minute for eight hours, by 
the Ibllowing process 

33000 

ffha following are the comiiaraiive estimatea of ibe 
labour d anunals, the effeot of a man's labour b^g 


3 00q(lbe. drawn 1 m. in Id.) x 6380 (feet in Im.) 

480 (minuteB in 1 day of 8 iTj * 


taksn as the unit,aooording to the caleulations of fiaa- 
senfrats In oarrying loads on a level eiirfaee, man 
and dog 1. reindeers, ass 4, horse 8, dromederyfifi, 
camel 31, elephant 147 ; in drawing loads on a level anr- 
£ace, reindeer 0*2, dog0*6, man 1, ass 2, ox 6*5, horse 7. 

Axixsl HuBKiircBa.— The animal substances used 
in manufactures are extremely numerous, and may be 
divided into edible, industrial, and medicinal. The 
edible animal substanoea will easily suggest thomselvdb 
to the reader. Those used in manufactures are wool, 
silk, hair, bristles, skins, furs, whalebone, feathers, oils, 
wax, tallow, horn, tortoiseshellf pearls, shells, corals. 

S ongs, glue, gelatine, ambergris, musk, civet, animal 
acka, ues, and cochineal. Those used in medicine 
are not so nnmerons. The principal ones are, Spanish 
fly, oodliver-oil, and a few others. For information 
on the subject of the source or manufacture of theso 
different substances, consult the articles under their 
respective heading!. 

Axxualodlbb, Atfi-naV-ku-Uea (Lat. anmaleulumt s 
little animal).— This is a general term for auhnals'So 
exceedingly minute that they cannot be studied with- 
out the aid of the microscope ; auoh as the species of 
Iq/atoHa and Itoiaioria, {See I w vvsoniA, RotaTOIXA.) 
Axiualb, Aon cr. {See Aon of Awxxals.) 
Anixax.8, Cbusltt to.— Various statutes have been 

f assed for preventing cruelly to animals. By the 
2 & 13 Viot. o. 02, it is enacted, that if any person 
ihndl cruelW beat, ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, or torture 
the animals ‘ein enumerated (which includes all 
domestic aniM ' • i, he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 
£5 ; and if tl j animal be injured, a further sum, not 
exceeding £lo, to the owner or person injured. The 
act also inflicts penalties in (be case of conveying any 
such animal in such a manner or position as to subject 
it to unnecessary pain or suffering, and also in the case 
of buU-baiting, cock-itgliting, antltbe like; and makes 
avariety of humane provisions for the regulation of the 
business of slaughtering horses and other oatU not 
intended for butcher's meat ; and for providing cattle 
impounded, with food and water. The 17 & 18 Viot. 
c. 60, extends the powers of the former statale in the 
case of impounded cattle, and prohibits the use of dogs 
for purposes of draught, under a penalty of 40s. for the 
first offence, and not exceeding £5 for any subsequent 
offence. 

Animals, Wobbuip op. (See Idolxtkt.) 

Animb, This substance, culled also yam 

anime and JRaet^/ndian copnl, is extensively used 
in the preparation of varnishes, nnd is supposed to bo 
the produce of the West-lndiau locust-tree, JJpmeiuea 
Courbaril. The rosin which oxiiilcs from the piny 
dammar {Vateriaindica) is sometimes confounded with 
anime. 

Antmb, an'-i-mai (Fr.), a tenu used in Her., to 
denote that the eyes of a rapacious creature are borne 
of a different tincture from the creature itself. 

Aniobs, d»M-ons (Gr. ana, upward, ton, going), 
a term introduced by Faraday to distinguish the ele- 
ments which go to the anode, or positive pole, in de- 
composing chemical compounds by the electxio current. 
{See Elbczboltbzs, Cathionb.) 

Anzbb, Sn'-eez (Or. anieon, Lat. anuuni), an ombel- 
Uferoiis plant, cultivated in Egypt, Malta, Spain, and 
Germany, for the sake of its truit, called aniseed, 
which is extensively used for flavouring liqueurs ana 
confections, and medioinally as a carminative. The 
botanical name of the plant ii FimpiueUa Anieum. Star 
or Chinese aniseed is the fruit of the lUieium anUatumg 
a small tree in the nat. ord. Hagnoliaeea, It has a 
itarlike form,— hence its name, and a flavour similar 
to that of the common aniseed. This is imported into 
Europe from China and SiMspore. Oil or aniaeed is 
obtained by distilling the irnit, and even the steins 
and leaves, of the common aniee. For this, a similar 
product, yielded by the star aniseed, is frequently 
■ubstitoted. The true oil and its substitute have the 
aromatic propertiee of the fruits, and arc employed for 
the same porposet. 

Anisic Acxjd, a-ni'-sik, obtained, in almost insolnblo 
crystals, by noting on oil of anise with nitric acid. 
It is easily sbluhle in ether and alooh«l. 

Anzsoin, da'-t-Boin, obtained by acting on oil of 
oaiae with raphnric acid. It is analogous in properties 
to benaoin. 


UNIVERSAL INTOBHAnON. 


iUnm, 4n'-i-tol, a eolonrlMt mobile fluid, pre- 
pared bj diatilliDg aniaio acid with oaeatio baryta. It 
boilaataOiPF. 

Airuoiriiova, 4»-i-a»M'-r<rNa (Or. mum, unequal. 
m«rot, a part), in Bot., a term apj^ied to aaymmetnoal 
flower, in which the number of parte in ereiy whorl of 
organa ia not the aame, aa in the flower of the tidum, 
which baa Are aepala, petala, and oarpela, but ten 
Btamena. (Sm laoxsaoua, Flowib.) 

AsmoaraxoiroiTa, (Or. anises, 

unequal, airmen, a atamcn), in Bot., a term applied to 
a flower in whien the stamena are not equal in number 
to the aepala or petala. (See laoBTaxovoua.) 

AiririLa, dn'-fi4/a (Lat. annus, a year), a term luu- 
ally employed to denote a plain narratiTe of hiatorloal 
facta, arranged under the particular yeara in which 
they happened. It differa from history, inaaniuoh aa 
the erenta are atrictly arranged in the order in which 
they occurred, those of one year beiM completed lie- 
fore those of another are begun, it differs also in 
lieing usually a bare narrative of erenis, without, as 
in history, the author's opinions and remuka being 
interspersed. Annals require brevity; hislo^ de- 
mands ornament. Annals may be said to'lhmish the 
elements or materials ont of which history is composed. 

AirvAlTO, An^ntie'-te, also called annoieo and ametto. 
An orange-oolonred dye-atnff, obtained from the seed 
of the Stxa orsUana, and brought to this countiy in 
rushes from South America. It is soluble in alkalies, 
by which means it is fixed in cloth. Ifankeen ia dyed 
with this Bobstancc. 

AKiriALiiro, (Sax. analan, to kindle 

or inflame), a process of gradual oooling, which 
is applied to glam and certain metals, to prevent 
them cracking or breaking under any sudden alter- 
ation of temperature. Cflass vessels are often im- 
properly anuesled by being cooled too quickly ; hence 
they crack in all directions when hot water is poured 
into them. Good housewives should therefore ootf all 

g lass vessels, and allow them to cool very gradually, 
eforo using them for hot liquids. The glass beakers 
used by chemists are so perfectly anneals, that they 
may be removed fWim the fire and placed at once on a 
cold slab without cracking. Brittleness in class and 
metals is evidently cansed by an approach to the crys- 
talline state, which is destroyed by gradual cooling. 
(See Btbml,) 

Awkeltda, Hn-ne4i'-da (Lat. annulus, a ring ; Qr. 
eidos, form), in Zool., a division of animals of the 
worm species, first praposed for distinct cUssittcation 
bj Coner, who attached such importance to the fact 
of their possessing rod blood, that be placed them ni 
the head of the arlioulate series, above the crustaceaa, 
the arachnidss, and the insects. It ia, however, gene- 
rally agreed that the annelida represent but the larval 
condition of insects, and can hardly be regarded as 
higher in orgsuisation than the perfect insect. The 
name of the class is derived from annulus, a ring; 
because the animals arranged under this division always 
have their bodies formed of a great number of small 
rings, as in the earth-worm. {Sss Eabts-wobii.) For 
the most part, the annelida are oviparous. In ibeir 
mode of life there ia little variety : some live in fVesh, 
others in salt water; some, like the hair-worm (Gor- 
dius), are amphibious. The bndy ia divided into 
numerous segments, marked by transverse lines, and 
generally furnished with a aeries of bristly appendages, 
which serve as legs. The said bristles are usually 
shatp, and sometimes barbed, serving not only to 
attacif the animals to soft tnbatances, and to tioid 
flrmlv on to rocks and other solid bodies, but to aid 
their movements through the water. 

AwinBXLATiox, iin-nV-ki‘lai'’Shun (Lat. ad, to, nihil. 
nothing), the act of destroying or reducing any created 
being mto nothing. It is opposed to creaCioo, which 
is the making of something ont of nothing. Much 
difference of opinion has existed on the su^ect of 
annihilation. According to some, nothing is more 
diffleult; it can only be efiected by the infinite power 
of Creator: aceording to ottiers, nothing is more 
easy. The latter maintoin that existence is a state of 
violence: that afl things are constantly striving to 
return to their primitive nothingness; tad that it 
reqnins an infinite power to piwvmt it. Be this 
as it nay, we know that tho changes wee see taking 


iJiiwfll Begivter 

plaoe in the bodiea around at, aw mere elterations of 
form, and not annihilation. According to Dr. Box* 
net, the idea of annihilation arose from the Christian 
theology, and that, in its present sense, it vrai unknown 
to the Hebrews, the Gbveks, and the Latins. The 
ancient philosophers, in eflbot, denied all annihilation, 
Ba well as creation, resolving alt the changes in tho 
world into new modifications, vrithout snppoting the 
production of anything new or the destromon ofani^ 
thing old. Some Christians hold that Chid will eniu* 
hilete the souls of the damned after a oertain period 
of punishmei^ and that this annihilation u the 
second death. That the human soul la not subject 
to annihiletion, but, after this life, passes into another 
state of existenoe, is e doctrine founded both on reeaon 
and revelation. There is, perhaps, no race, howorer 
savage or uncivilised, that has not some idea of n 
fbtnre existence. Withont such a belief, the present 
state of man becomes inexplicable. He is endowed 
with faonliiss and capacities fitting him for a sphere 
of existence far transcending the present, which other* 
wise must have been created in vain ; while the moral 
government of the world can only be understood by 
regarding it in counectiou with a future state of being. 

AvniBiLATOB, Fiax, in Meob., n 

macMfS for extinguishing fires, Infented by Mr. 
Pliillim, and bearing his name. It consists of a case 


into the latter is a small tube containing snlphuilo 
acid. When this tube is broken, the chlorate of potash 
and sugar become ignited, throwing offlaim quantities 
of mixed gases wliieh are non-soppoKtemofeombustion. 
The action is maintained by the water in the outer case 
becoming heated. The apparatus seems to be of great 
use in extinguishing but appears to have no ac- 

tion on red-not materialt. It has neen used with much 
advantage in extinguishing fires on board ship, when 
applied at an early period. 

AxrirnnasABT, dn-ni-ocr'-sa-rf (Lat. anntfs, a year, 
and versum, turned), is a term applied to the yearly 
return of any remarkable day. Literary and soientifio 
associations usually celebrate the anniversary of thsir 
institution ; and in domestic life it is usual to olMenre 
the birthdays of tho different members of a family. 
The birthday of the reigning monarch is generally ob- 
served aa a holiday. Anniversary days are festivals 
celebrated by tho Romish ebnren in honour of tho 
saintM . . - 

Akwo Douim, hn-ne dom'-uni (Lat., in the year of 
our Lord), a term used in chronology to denote a year 
since the incarnation of our Hanoiir. It was flrrt 
adopted in and is nsually contracted a.d. The 
period from the birth of Christ is termed the Christian 
or the Vulgar era. (*Vrs Kea.) , 

AtTHonxTMD, hn-no-i/ai'-tsd, is a term used in Her. to 
denote anything bent somewhat in the form of an 8. 
The serpents in the oaduceus of Mercury are said to 
be annodat«*d or entwined about the mace or stalT. 

AvBOTATtoir, dH‘no»tai'‘skun (Lat. annoialh, ftom 
ad, to, and notaiio, a marking), a term oommonly nssd 
in the nlural, and applied to remarks, notes, or oom* 
mentariw on certain passages of a book, dwigned to 
illustrate their meaning. An annota^ edition of n 
work is an edition having such annotations, 

Axxval, (Lat. annus, a year), in Bot., a 

S lant which passes through oU its tuooe“*"“ 
evelopment ia a single year. Such a p 
flowers and fruit only once, and perishes - - 

has bwome ripe. A plant which springs from the teed 
one year, but which docs not flower until the next 
year, is called a hisnnial ; and a plant wMoh Uvea for 
several years a persnnial. The duration of the life of 
a plant » greatly affected by accidental oiroixmstanees; 
and an annual is frequently converted into a biennitl, 
and ooeasionaDy into a perennial. The annuals culti- 
vated in our gardens are very nnmetous, and many of 
them produoe lovely flowers. 

Akhual BxoxBrxn is the name of a well-known 
aniiual publioatiom which first eppeared in 17fi9, and 
wbichMstiUcairiedon. VariousworiUofasimUar imtnre 
had prerioosly beM published, as Boyer's 
Sta/s of ihum, from 1711 to 1739 ; and tlm JEKsm^ 
JZsffrtcr, from 1716 to 1788. The AmuMl JMifrr was 
p^eeted by EobertDodricr* the booksefimr, sssiMcd 
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Anaurtir 

bjAdmnndBarltc, who for Mmo tomo wroth tiiwlai* 
WfiealMfrotiTo ; and it ir Mid that mueh of it wm 
wiittOD his dictation for about tbirtyrMMfc In 
1781 was publtabad the flrat Toloma of tha 
Megijfet, proj^wted and adited b/ Dr. Eippja ; bst it 
saver attained tha rapntatioB of ita rival, and oasia to 
a cloee in 1825. Tha Sdinhy/rffit Asutual JUghitr wf ' 
oommancad in 1808 and terminated in 1827. The hi 
toricai narrative was for some jean written bj Sir 
Waiter Boott, and altenrarda bv Sontbej. A French 
work, in imitation of the Anaual BrpMtar, appeared at 
Paris ill 1826, for tha year 1818, undw tha title of 
Anaraatre SMorigut VmoBrul, and is lull oontinuad 
tha last volnm^ which waa for 1856, baiof pnbltsh« 
in 1861. The flrat vohima of tha ANiwaW de» Ihux 
Mondts, in oonneotion with tha wall-known review of 
that name, appeared in 1851. An Ainerioaa Annual 
Mtguitr iapnuuahed at New York. 

AsvUAie, the name of a class of booka that were 
fot some veara very popular in tbit country. They 
man usnallj of a fight literary nature, taatefnlly got 
up, and illustratod with flnely-engravod prinU, uad 
appeared about Ohrietmas. The flrat of them, For^^* 
aie-aef, waabegnn in London in 1822 ; and the foUowiiig 
year two othem, FntndMhif^t Offering and The Oracee^ 
made their ap^aranoe. The Literary Souvnum was 
oommenoed in 1824 liy Alaric A. Watts, and^aa a 
great improvement upon its predeoeseors. The 
sake was oommeneed in 1827, under the editorehip of 
W* H. Ainsworth. In 1820 no fewer than seventeen 
different annuals were published ; in 1840 the number 
had dwindled to nine. Of the taterary NoNvemr, ten 
tela, were publiahedi of the Ilbrget-me^ned, twenty- 
twes the Xeepeahe, the last of the race, appeared 
flnaUy in 1856. The place of these annuals may be 
aaid to be now oeeupied by the illostrated editions of 
popular worka, which many of the publishers bring 
out about Christmas ; but tney have formidable rivals 
in the Christinas numbers of AH ike Year J?o«nd,the 
Ohrittmaa doable n embers of the lUueirated London 
JHhue aud QNten, and the Ckrintmae Annual put forth 
by the pubUner of tliis Dictionary, Ac. There indeed 


Aaodjne 

oened, the otnnfe dumtion of life may be oaMated 
with great nieety. Variona taUM cf mort^ty have 
been constructed. The best known are the Korthams- 
ton Tables of Dr. Brice and the Carlisle Trii^ of'lfr. 
Milne, the latter behnr regarded aa the mare aeonrat# 
of tha two. Tha governmant annuities are valned 
aeoerding to a table caloulated hr Mr. FinlaiMm flrom 
the mortality found enunm the different elaseea of M- 
vemment annuitanta, ana which distinguisbea miuea 
from femalee. Fr^thia last we give the following table 
of the value of a life annuity of £1 at different periods 
of life, the rate of interest being 4 per oent. 


Matt, 


Fuulx. 

Aoa. 

Mali. 

Fsiuss. 

1 

18*0666 

19-8185 

40 

14-8762 

16*1860 

2 

10 1812 

10-8864 

46 

13*7076 

16-2680 

S 

10.2642 

10-0512 

60 

12-4290 

14*1610 

4 

10-2880 

10-0706 

66 

11-0302 

12:7004 

6 

10-2600 

20-0008 

00 

0-7207 

11-2600 

10 

18-7817 

10-7014 

C5 

8‘216S 

0-0760 

15 

18-0044 

10-0504 

70 

0-7746 

7*8680 

20 

17-2048 

18'6130 

75 

6-4108 

6*2840 

25 

16-0400 

18-1273 

80 

3-8U7 

4-0363 

30 

16-4488 

17-5458 

85 

2-.340a 

3-7511 

36 

16-7488 

Itt1f706 

90 

i*.%$4a 

2-1133 


oeoupy the posHion left vacant by the old annuals. 

AirKiriTT,dii-fia'-t-/« <Lat. annuft a year), is a certain 
annual sum of money, which may be paid annually or 
at oertnin fixed periods of the year, as half-yearly, 
quarterly, monthly, Ac. There are varioua kinds of{ 
atmuities, as for a oertuin number of years, for one or 
more lives, or in perpetuity. Deferred annuities are 
such aa are not payable till after a certain period or 
avant. From the great variety iu the nature of annu- 
ities arise many complicated oaloulafions in connection 
with them. An aunnity is nsnally raised by tha present 
payment of a oertun cum, in consideranon of which 
the person making the payment, or some one named 
by him, beoomee entitled to an annuity for a atipulaled 
number of yaars, or till a oertaiu event, which is 
uaualW the death of the annuitant. If money did not 
bear iutorest, the value of aa annuity for a certain 
number of yean would aimpfy be the annuali ram 
multiplied by the number of yean for which it was to 
be pald.—aa an annuity of £10 for ten yean would 
simply be £100. But, while paying the annuity, the 
penoD engaging for it is drawing the interest of the 
price. Tiius, if £100 were peid for an annuity of £10, 
the intereet berag at 6 per cent., he would have the 
interest of £100 for the flnt year,=:£6 ; the interest of 
£05 for the second year,s£4. Ids.; the interest of 
£80. 15t. for the third year} and so on. lathis way, 
the present value of an annuity of £10 for one year 
(intereat bemg at 5 per cent) is £0. lOs. Od. ; for two 
yuan, £18. 11s. lOkd. ; three yean, £27. 4f. 8d. ; four 
yaan, £05. Os. 2|d. ; five yaan,£i3. 6s. lid. ; tea yum, 
£77. 4f. Aid. ; twenty yean, £12>t 12i. 6id. | for ever, 
£200. Where the anuuity is dependent U}^ tiie lifo 
of an individnat ilw eakulation is much more eompli- 
cated ; for hen it beeemra neecMarv to saoertain, not 
oub the pnsent valne of the annuity, but also the 
prmble duration of the life of the individual. Of i 
oourse. tn the eaM of one penou, he may die irithin 
thaflnt 'rear, or mar live to extremo eld egc} bwtlt 
is touncl that wham a anmber of persons are oon- 
82 


Anki'itt (i redUue oiuuus, aa annual return 
or income), iu ‘^aw, ia a yearly sum, cbaiyreable only 
upon the j^soii of the grantor, and is distinguishea 
from a rent-charge, which is a burden imposed upon 
or issuing out of land. Formerly, certain acta of par* 
liament imposed checks on the grant of life annuities, 
but they were repealed by 17 A 18 Viet. o. 00, wbioh 
nevertheless provides for their registration in a mode 
similar to the registration of judgments to aflSiet or 
charge real estate. 

Aiinui.arCklt.s andVBBSYU,da'-nN-for (Lat. omiu* 
/uA, a ring), in Dot. The varioua parts of a plant aro 
made up of little membranous rocs iind tubes called 
eelle and weeele. These are often strengtheniNl by 
delicate threads or bands called fibres, formed by 
secondary dei>osits on the inner auiTaues of the priniMy 
membraues. When these fibres exist os nogs or 
hoops, the cells and vessels ootftaining them are aaid to 
be annular, 

Auwolaca SinnirSAau, in'-nu-lai^-ta ied'-sn-fotV-t-a, 
a carnivorous tribe of wonu-like aniinuls, inhalriting a 
tube-sb^ed shell, which they never quit. They are 
usually found adhering to marine substances. 

Ajtktjlatb, dn'-nu-laif (Lat. annulue, a ring), ia 
Bot., a term applied to those ferns which have ringed 
sporangia (cases oonfaimng spores). The aimulnsor 
ring surrounding each sporangium is elastic, and its 

f >roe.surc causes the organ to burst when ripe, and re- 
ease the spores. Those ferns which have sporangia 
not encirolra by rings are said to l>e exanntUafe, 
AJiVVLkTXT) Boot, iin-nndoi'-ted (Lat, annutu, a 
ring), in Bot., a root having a number of ring^like ex- 
psnsioni, so as to present tlie appearance of a ati^Dg 
of thick rings, as in the ipecacuanha. 

AsrnuircxAnoit, tiu-nun'-ei-aV^a (LstaafiNffriafe, 
to auoounee), the name of a festival celebrated March 
26th, in commemoration of the announcement made 
by the angel Gabriel to the Tirgin Mary, that she wu 
to become the mother of our Lord. It is called 
Lndy-day,andwas instituted, according to some; in the 
4th, according to others, not before the 7th century. 

Anoa, (Va'-c-ff, a ruminating animal of Bumatra,*bnt 
BO imperftietly known, that soologiste are undecided 
how it should baolaased. Judging, however, from tha 
materials imported, merely a few bones wd flngmenta 
ef skull, it would seem to ba a species iatennedkla 
betweea the buffalo and antelope. 

Airoattnc. {See D&atu-Watcv.) 

AvonB,AN'-o« (Gr. ana, upward, odes, awey),aterm 
introduced by Faraday to designate the positive pole of 
any electrioai aerangamentfor dceomposing aohemioal 
compound. The anode, or positive pole, ia the aurfoee 
by vmch the electrie current enters the body under* 
g^g decomposition. {SeeBuMctmovrstB, Cazbods.) 
AiroimrB, Jn'-o-diae (Gr. a, without, oduu, pain), 
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ft BMdieiiift wfaioh ft Hw i pifa* Thft Ma it 
ftp|dl«d onljtft ft mftdieiaft wfaMi ftftto 01 ^ Um ••rrout 
^fttani, lo M to doflMHt indM tlMPi 

or ft ttote of pftvtiil wwoBwim ii ftWft Tho moil im* 
portftatftnodjmftroprtpanitioHiiofoi^iB. AnodlyBe 
piUi, eftoh ooBtwtuff of om-etolithof ft giminof ftOMftle 
of xDorphift and half* pntft of astraat of hjoicyftmtia^ 
fasra laialy kMonaxtaiiftiwIlpomploTftdbpiiiadioal prae* 
titionera. 

▲voftSHO, in Bot, tbit tarm baa baeniuad 

to da«(piftte ft dinaion ^ tba regatobU Jdagdoa, hi- 
elndinetha liverworto and moMoa, whioh are aaiiaUj 
olaasea with the JarogeM. 

Axoisnsa, aigniflafttlit pouring on of 

oil, ft ouatom whiob waa, and atUl ia, rarp paoralant in 
the Boat. The onatoiu Mubtlaao arose from the health 
and comfort 'ohioh, in hot oUmales, raault from the 
pouring or mbbing oila noon the person.. The oils 
were usually highly aeentad. To anoint a goeat waa to 
show him one of the bigluftt marks of respftrt. vAmong 
the Jews, anointing waa considered neeaasaiy aa the 
preparation of the person fbr rare and great ooeaaiaDa. 
it alao denote<l the consecration to a sftored office, ae j 
that of king or priest ; and eren Teseels for the service 
of the tabernacle were anointed before being used. 
The custom of anointing prieata siiU exists in the Bo« 
man Catholic ohnrch, ana that of anointing kings in 
Christinii monarohics. (5«a CoBOWATioir.) The an* 
oient atbletos anointed themselreB in order to render 
it more difficult for their antagonists to get hold of 
them. The anointing of oil was also regarded as a 
means of restoring the sick t and, in the present day, 
it is said to be of use in eonaamptioui rheumatism, 
Ac. 

AiroLxa, or AiroLnrs, a-fio'-K*tM, a reptile necaliarto 
America, mipplying in many respects the which 
the chameleon occupies in the old world. The oolour 
of the skin, especially that about its loose bi^gy throat, 
Assumes an endless Huecession of evcr-Taryi»g hues, as 
the animal is disturbed by lore or anger. Tne anolia, 
however, is more slenderly builfe than the obaiueleon, 



and more active in its movements. It varies from 
seven or eight inches tft a foot in length, and is ex- 
tremely tame and harmless. Its fo^ consists of 
fries and other smril inseets. The head is long, 
straight, and flattened ; the body and tail slender ; and 
both are covered with smell round sealts, which give 
the skin the appearance of flue shagreen. 

Ajiouauwxo Ybax, A»nomf'€M’Hk <Qr. anomaloii 
irregular), in Aeftron., thethne which tbeearth takes in 
passing thronidi its orbit from Us peiihslioB, at which ft 
IS at Us least distance from the sun, until it agaiu 
arrives at that poiat. U nder tha dfsturbioa uflueooes 
of the planets, the perihelion of the eartn advsBees 
1F‘S yearly, fSrilowuig the directioD of the earth's 
path. Xn the figure, let B r epresent the sob, one of the 
foci of theelli^ aeeoribed round that body by the 
earth, A the earth's amheUon^ Pits periheKon. at oppo* 
rite extremitiet of AP the greater axis of the etttiMM. 
How if the earth travelled round the tun In the fixed 
path of the effipM PQAZ, it would accomplish Hs 
revolution 10 366 a. 6h.4Sm. 4Ba., the length or a solar 
or tropics) year; but, owfagtotheadvmieeof thepevl- 
beKonfrom P to <^1^ the involstfon of the axis PA 
into the position QE through an onrie PSQ of 
the earth, alter paMug from P over W wholepath of 
the eUipeeantilitamveeatPaniDshastomoveoi^ 
the edditioual epaee PQbelbreitftrriveeet Uspcxfrte- 


Anmoptfirii 

Usn, or Dtureffepolnt to the sun, now rep rs su ri sfity 
fb* The enomeXisMe yaor is 25 miautee lonter than a 
lolar year, amd dmin, 10 see, bnger than n aidsnal 
year. 

SI 
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AuosciLOira, J-aosi^-a-fM (Or. a. wlthont, neaiet, 
a rule)', in Bot., this term is applied to all parts of a 
plant when they have very irregular or unusual forms. 

AiroiiALT, J-Moia'-e-Ze (Or. anbmalot, iruegolar, un^ 
equal), in Gram., eigniileean irregularity, an exception 
or deviation from rule. Anomalous verbs are snob as 
are not conjugated conformably to the mles of their 
conjugation, as, ten in Ifttin, lo give in English. 

Aboiiaut, used in Astron. to denote the atifd*thsds 
by lines drawn from the perihelion of e planet and its 
position in its orbit at any time, which meet in that ibens 
of the ellipse described by the planet which denotestha 
position of the sun. Thus, in the figure in the article 
noon anomelistio year, X being the position of say 
planet in its orbit, r its peribelion. and S the sou, the 
angle PBX is the anomuy. This is sometimes tenoed 
Irae anomaly, to distingmsh it from moan and cooeu- 
tric anomaly . The true anomaly is the angle at the sun, 
between the position of a planet at any point of its 
orbit and its perihelion, the planet moving in its orbit 
At a varying rate of speed, quicker when at its peri* 
helion, and slimer at its epnelion. Now the mesa 
anomaly is tha angle %t t)ie sun between the peribrilOB 
and an imaginary position of the planet, being the 
plaee in its orbit where it would be, soppoeing it to 
move always at its mean or average opced, inetoad of 
the positfon it aetnally oooimiea at the same tfana, 
moviug at iiw variable rate of progmerioD i wbila tha 
eeeentrio anomaly is the angle at the centre of tha 
ellipse between the perihelion and a point in the elf> 
cumferenoa of a circle described from the centra of tha 
ellipM wlA a radius equal to half its greater axis, da- 
termined by a perpendlmilar drawn from f* 


I of the planet to the axis, and produoed to out 
lie. Thus in the figure, eapporing X to be tha 
1 of any planet travelling at Its variable ret# of 
ikm at anr given time, and M toe position it 


the MtUsl 

position of 
the civole, 
position 0 

progression at any given tone, ana m sne ponnonis 
wotud occupy at tne seme time if it had tra velled fr»Mi 
its perihelion at Hs mean meed, ilie angle PSZ is tha 
true sapmaty, the eagle PbH the mean anoiasly, snd 
the aofl^ TOE the eeeentrio aoomaly. 

ABOiiiBAwe, da -e-ini'* eas (Gr. emomahtg dllte- 
ent). in church hietory, the name by which thepuro 
Arians cone to be dislift|aidbed ih the 4th centoiy. 
They were eo called from ueir maiatahiing that ChrMt 
had a DStnre diflercutihmi, ssifi in nothing racemblhif 
that of Ood ; whereas the Bsmt-Ariuns held that thw 
was a reeemblaaea btw e e n the two naturee. The 
Anomcnos weraeoudamied by the 8emi*Aritnaat tha 
eouDcil ot Brieueia, A«]>. SIB: but the former avsBjsd 
themaelvef hj oondemnbig tbB latter at a counsfriib 
CoiiataiiiiifeOple,ayeaeuftor. ^ 

AxoummuMt (Or. aNriaosk Untt- 

oatrole,jriiH^em). InOwL.thlstermltappItodto 
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a ganiu of fossil ferns poooliar to the aew red send- resembling ihoee of the rhinoceros. The oommon 
■t<»e. The pleats differ from all recent and fossil anoplothere {A, commune) has been taken ae the type 
ferae; hence the generic name, which signiflee * anom* of a small natural family,— the AnopMkeridm, wmeh 
alous fern.* appear to form a oonnecting link between the paohy- 

Avova, o-No'-na, in Bot., the onstard-apple, a gen. demis, or thick-skinned mammalia, and therominaDta, 
of plants belonging to the net. ord. AnonaeetBt and Cuvier, in describing this typical ^ocies, showed that 
composed of small trees and shrubs growing in the in one respect it stood between the rhinoceros and 
West Indies and South America, where they are oulti* horse, and in another, between the hippopotamus and 
rated for the sake of their delicious fruits. The most camel. The restorations of the auoplotheres and 
important species are A. equamoaa and A, murieata. other ancient animals, by this great comparatiro 
The ffrst, commonly known as the sweet sop, is found anatomist, from the mutilated remains fonna in the 
in aU the 'West-lndia islands. The fruit is oorered gypsum-beds near Paris, may be regarded as one of 
with greenish scales, and has the appearance of a young the most splendid achievements of palBKmtology, The 
pine-cone. The edible portion consists of a thick, name AnopUihtrium, which signifies * weaponless 
sweet, and hisoious pulp. A. Murteate, the sour sop, beast,* was given to the genua from the fact that all 
which is also a native of the Weat Indies, is a pie- the species seem to hare been destitnte of organs of 
tnresane small tree, bearing a yellowish-green fruit, defence, ss tusks, olsws, or horns, 
weighing from 1 lb. to 3 lbs., and corered with weak Avopluba, dn-e^/a'-ra, a fam. of insects, in which 
primiles. Its pulp is perfectly white, and has a most are comprehended the Aptera of Liunmus and the 
agreeable acid taste. A, reticulata yields the netted many varieties of Tedieulu^ {§ee PBoicrLVsl, as well 
oustard-apple, a large dark-brown fruit, filled with as the parasitic insects of other writers. Aoout 600 
yellowish or reddish pulp of about the consistence of different forms of Anoplurat all of them paraaitio— 
oostard. A. eherimolia is cultivated in Peru, on account all of them bearing a moae resemblanoo to the human 
of the excellence of its fruit, which is called the cheri- parasite, the louae, have been described. As a rule, 
molia. Two other important species have been de- only one species of anoplura attacks a single species 
scribed, — A. eplvaiiea (the Araticu do Mato of Braxil) of animal ; but in eagles and gulls as many »s five 
and A.paltietrut both of which furnish light and hand- different speoies have been discovered. — Re/. Deuny’s 
some wood, naed for tummy. Anoplura BtUannica, 

Avonaobjb, an-o-nai'-ee-e, in Bot., a nat. ord. of Ahorthit M»ortk-ite (Or. a, without, orthos, 
diootyledonous plants, of which the type is the gen. right), a s{>'‘ s of felspar, containing lime instead of 
Anona. They are trees or shrubs, with leaves alternate, potash coni' .ned wHh silicate of alumina, 
simple, and without stipules. In tho flower we find a Anskhs, I'ln'-ee^rcee (Lot. aneer, a goose), the third 
calyx of three sepals, and a corolla of six leathery order of the Linnaian oloas Aces, thus characterized:— 
petals, arranged in two whorls. The carpels are iisu- A smooth beak, covered with skin, gilibous at the base, 
ally numerous, distinct or united ; tho styles short, and broader at the point ; feet formed for swimming, 
tho siigmaa simple, and the ovules inverted. Tho fruit having palmated toes, connected by a membrane ; the 
is composed of a number of dry or sucoulent carpels, legs thiek and short ; the body Dulkv, plump, and 
sometimes distioot. but oftener united, so as to form downy. Food — fishes, frogs, aquatic plants, Ao. (i9ee 
a fleshy mass. The plants of this order are almost Ooosx.) 

entire^ oonflued to the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, Answbb, An'^eer (Etym. unsettled; Gothic, and* 

ond America, none bein^ found in Europe. They ore emr; Banish, aneuere oranewareri Sax. onehairan; to 
generally aromatic and trogrant in all their parts, and reply to a question, objection, or assertion ; to justify), 
some aro very useful. (See Anoka, CasIiOOLIN]i, in Law, is a pleading or reply, whereby an allegation in 
DuqvITXA, Xtlofia.) a bill of complaint in chancery; or inquiries arising 

Anonyicoub, d-noH'-i-mat, a term derived f^om thereout, or in a libel or articles In the ecclesiastioal 
tho Greek, and signifying literally without a name, or and other civil courts, is or are replied to or rebutted, 
nameless. It is applied to booka which do not boar In chanoery, the intenrogatoriea were formerly included 
the name of the author. When an aasnmed name is in the bill'; bot now the praotioe is for the plaintiff 
given, the term pseudonpmoue is used. It is frequently to exhibit separate interrogatories, which the defendant 
a matter of imiiortance in literature to know the is bound to answer upon oath, or, in the case of a peer 
author of an anonyraous work; and hence several or peeress, upon honour ; and the party may be called 
oxcelleut works havo appeared in Germany and France on to answer vivd voce (exc^t in orirainal oases), or on 
on this subject ; os, Flaceius ** Be Scriptis et Borip- interrogatories cxhibitM. But in no esse can a man 
toribtts Anonjmis et PaoudonyifliB Syntagma,** Ham- be compelled to give an answer which might oriminato 
burg, 1674 ; and " Thesaurus Auonymorum et Pseudo- or degrade him. And any party to a suit may put 
ojnoniro,*’ Hamburg, 17()6 ; and the exoelleut work forth interrogatories to be answered by any one or 
ofBarbier, '* Biotionnaire des OuvragM Anonymes et more of the others. 

PsradonymCB," aooond edition, 4 vols., Paris, 1822-26, ANT,'afif (Lat. Foroiiea), a well-known genns of hy- 
giving the names of about 24,000 works, with their menoptoronsinsectspwhiob from the very earliest period 
known or asuuuued authors. In this country, political of the world's history have attracted attention on ac- 
ar^M, as well as most of those that appear in peri- count of their social and iudustrious habits, their love 
odicals, are anonymous, a ayatero which, while it of order and subordination, and unremitting economy, 
^ues greater freedom to the writer, oocasionally They are distinguished from other Ilvmenoptera by 
leaus to abuse. Tho sending of anonymous letters their habit of residing underground in nameraus 
dqmanding money or denouncing persons was made societies, and by the existence of neuters among them, 
felony by OGeo. I. (1722), 8 Om. IV. c. 29 (1827), by which class the laboars of the community are chiefly 
I Viot. 0 , .S7 (1838). performed. Although so small, their muecnlarstrengtn 

AxrOKiOTHXBiuic,4M'-e^to-fAe'>^Hia (Gr. a, without, is extraordinary, and they will carry loads at least ten 
oplon, weapon, Morion, beast), in Geol., a gen. of ex- times their own weight, displaying meanwhile consi- 
tinot quadrupeds, established by Cuvier from bones derablo activity. They have a tr^gular head ; the 
found in the Paris tertiaries. Several species have antennm are geniculate: the jaws strong; tho lignla, or 
been determined, tho smallest having beenmUe larger lower lip, sm^, rounfltod, or spoon-like ; tho thorax 
*ban a guinea- pig, and the largest about the rise of a oompreosed at the aides : the abdomea nearly oval, the 
amall M. hrom tho rituations m which their remains pedicle which joinsittotnethoraxformingiusomeklnds 
ha^been discovered, these ancient inhabitants of onr a single and in some a doable scale or knot. A com- 
^ 1 . swamps and munity of ants, whatever the species mav conrista 

marslMs. They all had alender lego and feet, with hat of males, which have always four vnngs': oi females, 
two at in the ruminants, and were the earliest much larger in sue than the males, which only possess 
bi-hOoM anim^ known to have existed on the earth, wings during the pairing season ; and of a sort of bar- 
iD rome the tad was short and thick, and was prebaUy ren femalee, which hare neen varionaly termed neuters, 
made use of in swimming ; in others it was sbort and workers, or nurse-ants, and which, no fur as is known, 
slender. The dentition of the genus appears to have have never been observed to have wings in any stiura 
been v^ peculiar, ^h jaw having had six inoison, of their existence. The nests of ants are difiirtSSy 
on each smo oi which was a small canine, and behind eonstmeted in the different speeies ; oil, however, are 
theie, without leaving any interval, seren molara, very curiously aad reguleriy arranged. •* If mi ant- 
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hill be ezemioed §aj time After mideuinmer up to the 
cloee of eutonuit there m§j be eeen mixed with the 
wini^ss workere a number of both melee end femelee 
formbed with white gUeteniag winge. Theee, how- 
erert ore Detther kings nor queens in the stete. At 
leset so fsr AS freedom of Action is conoerned; for 
they ere not Allowed to more without a gusra of 
wo»erB to prevent them leeving the boundsnes ; end, 
if one strsgeles sway unswaree, it is for the most part 
dragged by the vigilant sentinels, three or four of 
whom may in such oases be seen haulii^along a winged 
deserter by the wings and limbs. The workers, so far 
from ever faoiUtating tlie exit, much less the d^Artare 
of tile winged ones, more partioolArly the femsles, 
guard them moot asoidaously in order to prevent it. 
and are only forced to soquiesoe when the winged 
ones become too numerous to be either guarded or frd. 
There seems, indeed, to be a uniform disposition in the 
winged ones to desert their native colony j and, as they 
never return after pairiim, it would soon become depopu- 
lated in the absence oi females. The actual pairing 
does not seem to take place within the ant-hilto ; and we 
have observed scouts posted all around ready to dis- 
cover and carry back to the colony as many fertile 
females as they could meet with, ^ay, we are quite 
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(KAuanriED, with ud or claw aoas bioulv aAcinno.) 

certoin that whole colonies have thus been dispersed ; 
and, when they did not find fertile femalea near their 
encampment, they have gone farther and fsrther, till 
they found them ; and, if they had gone very far, never 
returned, but. commenced a number of new establish- 
ments, according to their convenience. It is probable 
that, soon after pairing, the males die, as do the males 
of bees and other insects; for, as the workers never 
bring any of them back nor take any notice of them 
after leaving the ant-hill, thi^ most perish, being 
entirely defenceless, and destitute both of a stiim 
and of mandibles to provide for their sastenanoe. It 
was snppMed by the ancients that ants at a certain 
qge acquired wings, but it was reserved lor the rounger 
Huber, in particular, by means of his artiflciiu formi- 
esrieq. to trace the development of the wings in the 
fem:.:.>, from the first oosnmenoement till he saw them 
stripped* off and laid aside like caaSdlothes.*’— (Hro- 
d/Ttv.) The eggs of ants are so amsUas to lie scarcely 
visible to the nimed eye. Contraiy to what takes |dace 
in most inneots, theeggs whenlaid are notglitad to any 
fixed place, but are vopped at random by the mother 
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in her progress through thanast, andoarefoUy ooUeotsd 
by the workers, sevem of whom sedulously attend her 
during her period of laying. The ooUeoted eggs ore 
taken to the various apartments of the nest adimted 
for the nnrpose, and tnera left for hatching. Heat 
bting indispanaablc, the eggs arc placed carefoilT during 
the aav near the surface of the ant-hill, but so sncltSMa 
from the direct influeuee of the sun, as to prevent the 
too rapid evaporation of their moiitoro. A$ night ap* 
proaohes, the experienced inaects to whom the oare Of 
the precious ova la intrusted, remove the eggs to warmer 
quarters, to prevent the escape of the heat they OAtu- 
rally pomesa. Nor does the oare of tbeso tender nurses 
oeoae when the little ants come lute life. A t night tiiey 
are oarefoUy atowhd away in the innermost chambera 
of the neat, every aperture being closed to prevent the 
ingrcM of cold air. But as soon as tbe raya of the 
morning sun fall upon the surface of the nest, the 
workers busily commence carrying their infants to the 
upper chambers, where, close under tbe roof, they may 
enjoy the genial warmth. N ot unfrequently , they even 
place thorn for a time on the outside of the nest, 
exposed to the direct rays of the snii. During thalr 
grubhood, the little creatures are fed by tbe nurses, or 
by the mother herself, by a liquid disgorged from the 
stomach. When the grubs are full grown, they spin 
cocoons of a membranous texture, and of a brownish- 
white oolour, in appearance not unlike bNrleyooms, for 
which, indeed, they were mistaken by early observers. 
Hence, doubtless, arose the belief that the insect laid 
up a store of grain in the summer season, to serve for 
its support in the winter. It is certain, however, that 
our I^iropean ants Sro oamivorous in their habits. Says 
the Itov. J. G. Wood, " Ants do not, as has been fro- 
qnently said, lay up storca of corn for the winter, for 
they are iu a state of torpidity during the winter months, 
ana require no food. Moreover, an ant would find at 
much diflloiilty in eating and digesting a grain of com 
as we should iu devouring a truss of straw.” Colonel 
flykcB, however, observed an ant in India, that laid up 
a large store of millet-seed ; and it is possible that other 
species may have the same habit. The vegetable sub- 
stance which ants appear chiefly to use as food, is sugar, 
and to Ibis, wherever it is to bo found, they seem to be 
guided by a very acute sense of smell. /foNoy-dew, tbe 
saccharino excrescence of the aphutet, is a fovourite 
lood of many species. Not only do tbe ants climb plants 
on which aphiaet are to bo found, but should they And 
the oreuturo and not his saccharine produce, they will, 
with their antcnnic, pat tbe aphis on either tide of the 
abdomen until the desired drop is yielded, and then 
pass on to another. Linnaras quaintly styles tbe aphis 
tbe ant’s milck’Cov. It is even redated that the ant 
seems to regard the aphis as ids particular property, 
and is prepared to do battle to the death with any other 
ant that seekato dispute its title; and that ihoJphit 
radieina, which derives ita foml from tlie roots of grass 
and other plants, is not nncominoiily token into custody 
by the yellow eni (jPortnica Jlava), and maintained in 
ita nest, as a farmer might procure a herd of cows and 
boose them in his sheds. That these stories are beyond 
dispute is not insisted, still, when the wonderful instinot 
of the ant is eoneidcred, It is too much to revert them 
as altogether incredible. Indeed, it ahnnld be suflScient 
to find Huber among those who mention this farmer- 
Hke habit of the ant, to entitle the statement to serious 
consideration. The habitations of ants are very ouri* 
ouily'coDstruoted, and display groat ingenuity. Hooses 
built by the common wood-ant {Formifa rufa) am 
sometimes as large aa a small haycock . They are gene- 
rally found in the vicinity of some large tree on the 
bank of a stream ; such a site affording them both 
food and the moisture requisitg for building purposes. 
The ant-hill it of a coniml shape, and composed of 
leaves, scraps of wood, earth, Ac. At the coromence- 
meot the nest is simply an ezeovAtion mode in the 
earth ; a number of tbe lobonrers wander about in 
quest of materiala eoitobla for tbe suporstructnre, 
others carry out particles of earth from the interior, 
which ere replooed by tbe bite of wood and leavea 
other labourers bring in, nnd which the builders pr^ 
perly arrange. Core is taken tbnt mace is left for ink 
gaileriei that lead to tbe interior, while th e dom e ob- 
tains a number of spaokms anartmenta oomsmtoating 
wito eaoh otte byrneons of gsUerles similiriy eon- 
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ttTMtod. To the wpeqrfliirial obasrvar Um eskeriot «f 
ma Mt colony pncMata the •ppMnmoe jmMIIj af * 
otfcless heap, the reault lalker of ebaaoe thio of do* 
•ign. Mionto mapectum, however, would iiiTCfsably 
diaoover it to be the v«ry perfection of Hvliiteetinre. 
in wldoh the nttaeka of wnemiee, the eleot of wind nna 
flood, and the rsye of the aun, have been thofooflhly 
provided afpuoat in the building. **X waa In -the 
nabit of viaiting ahaoet daily a neat of red ante, of 
whiohalarge m atone formed the roof. During n^ 
viaita for the flrat three weeks, aoaroely a drop of rain 
had fallen, and the neat seemed conaiderabljr uqnred 
by the oontinued falling of loose earth, which theae 
Ut^ oreaturee, with amazing induatry, removed when* 
ever it happened that any of the avenues were blocked 
np. Ko attempt waa ever made towards reparation ; 
bat what was my aurprise, on visiting mj little friends 
after two doys* heavy raiu, to find that the repairs were 
alreadycompleted, and that the upper surface of their 
habitation presented as smooth an appesranea as if a 
trowel had been passed over it. Yet all their work 
they had industriously effected by kneading with the 
rain-water the loose earth into a sort of paste. From 
tho noat being eiluated in the midst of an extensive 
heath, where ihere could be no supply of water, and 
from its remaining unrepaired during the dry weather, 
it amounts to a full conviction, that ants employ fto 
other cement than water in the constructiou of their 
varied hahilations. I have often been surprised at the 
ingenuity of iliese liLtlo oraatuream availing ihemaelvcs 
of oontiguouB blades of grass, stalks of corn, &o., when 
they wish to enlarge the boundaries of their abode. As 
tiisM are ustudly met with in tlie erect position, they 
ere admirably cnlmiJaled for pillars ; they therefore 
coat them over with a due paste of earth, giving them, 
by additional layers, the solidity they judge neoessary 
for the work on which they are engaged ; they then 
leave them to be consolidated by the wind, and afler- 
wards spring a number of arches irom pillar to piltar, 
and thus form iiu extensive saloon. Hhould they be at 
any time in want of small apartments, they have only 
to prepare a quantity of moistoiioj earth, and by 
placing this between the pillars, and carrying it up to 
the roof, leaving here and there an auerturefor entrance, 
their object is completely attainod.^'^t 2>r. J. li. John- 
sen.) Ants arc very pugmieiouB, and many dreadful 
battles take place among them. Party meets party, 
and after tho fray may bo foiiud limbless trunks, and 
tronkless beads, and combatants fast looked in each 
Other’s embrace, and quite dead. More extraordinary 
than all, however, is tho fact that some species of ants 
go on regular forays to carry off the eggs and grubs of 
other speeies, which they carry into captivity, nud rear 
as bond ants and slaves for the rest of their lives. The 
best known of these mamuders are the Sanguinary 
Ajit(fbmH<as(»ryutNsa) and the Amazon Ant (Formica 
egfesecMs). It has been noticed as a rather singular 
oiroomstance, that in both cases tho kidnappers are 
red or pale-coloured ants, and the captives jet black. 
The tyrants march forth attended by aconta, and when 
the aiisospboting colony of negro ants is reached, there 
onsoesa tretneudona light, in which tho negroes are 
certain to be worsted. Tliorenpon, the conquerors assail 
the now undefended ant-hill, rend its walla with their 
powerftil mandibles, Mize the pnpas in their mouths, 
and march home again in triumph . The slaves are not 
Untreated, but livo as do humim slaves, the only reward 
for the labour of their lives, being such food and lodgiug 
as their masters please to bestow.— Kef. Oonld's Afic- 
luk Anit f the works of Baron da Geer, Huber, La- 
treille, Kirby aud Spence's HNfeeie/qgy, &o. 

Amt, / vyum, m Zool., on extensive and important 
taa. of tiic FcwiwpIceBtrs ord., ofaielly eonflnea to the 
tropica, where they perfom no inoonsiderablo share 
IB Uie HMcssaiy business of removing flrom the earth's 
carfaee the carrion thsteumbein it. Like ihoeommon 
ut, the white ants live in communities, aud arc, like 
them, omnkorous. Like the fumijiMi. •< little brown 
•®*t*\*®2»..**** white tropical insect is, at a oertaiu 
penod of its existence, fomished with wings to expe- 
dite ito migration. At no time, however, doee the 
general form of tho two imeets agree. The aatemifs 
of the white ants are thread-shap^, and eompoMd a 
•bent twenty joiiits, and the eves are rathccemall, but 
pMaOnent j the bo^eo deprssmd, and the month my 
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shnilar to that of the Or tt iy fo ro, with the fonr-oleft 
lower lip, the wingS'dlghtiy tranqiareiit, and the kgs 
short. As destroyers, they certainly deserve pkM 
next to the loonsm. Mioald tb^ attoiA a building 
eoropoeed wholly or partly of wood, it is doomed i— 
truly, when they kave it, as being of no farther use to 
them, it will not have altered mnoh in appearanee ; 
bnt examination will diteovnr the submaiial beaa» to 


be mere sheila, and the pillan as hollow aud nnstabk 
as reeds. Tour gnu that hangs against the wall will 
drop barrel from stock at the slightest handling, and 
your sword show itself n^ed, throuifo its leather 
sheath being eat no. Nothing is safe from the white 
ant's insatiable ajipotiie. Their tactics in attnokiug a 
building are veiy peculiar. Wbilesomeof them are busy 
gutting tho timbers that support it, others ascend from 

them, entering a rafter or some other jiart ol the roof, in 
seareh, as it would seem, of the thatob, which they appear 
to relish more than any other portion of a house. If they 
find it, they bring np wet clay, end build galleries 
through the roof in various directious as long os it will 
support them. In this manner a woodeu lionie is 
speedily destroyed, and all that is contained in it is, at the 
same time, subjooted to their ravages. In carrying on 
thia^lioziness, they sometimes ilud, by some means or 
other, f hat the jiost has a certain weight to support, and 

then, ir it is a couvenient track to the roof, or is itself 
a Kind of wo- d agreeable to them, they bring their 
mortar, am': > last as they take aw ay the wood, re- 
place the vu y with that mutcriiil, which they work 
together m( .c cleeaily and eompaotly than human art 
could ram it. Hence, when the house is taken to 
pieces in order to examine if nny of the parts are lit 
to be used again, those made of tho softer sorts of 
wood are often found to bo a mere shell ; and almost 
all of (hem are transformed from wood to clay, as 
solid and an hard an many kinds of stone used for 
btiihlinc purposes."— (Smeathman's Arcnutit of the Ter* 
mifet of Afru'o ) It is of this mortar" — earth or sand 
ngglutinritcd together— that are built those vmndorful 
ediMces known as ant-hills. When Dr. Livingstone 
was engaged in his first African exploration, he wit- 
nessed several instances, not only oi' this mynterious 
insect iirchitectnrc, but also of the important part they 
play in tho scheme of watare. He tells ns that tho 
country between Linyoati aud Beahella is flat, ezeepL 

I latches elevated only a few feet above the surrouuding 
evcl. ** There are also many mounds, where tbo 
gigantic Riit-liiUs of the country have been situated, or 
still Hppatr. Theseebouttds are evidently tho work oi 
the Termitee. Homie wlio has not seen thene gigantic 
structures can fancy the industry of these little 
labourers. They teem to impart fertility to the soil 
which has once passed through their mouths ; for the 
Makolo find the sides of the ant-hills the choice spots 
for rearing early maize and tobacco. In the parts 
through which we paMed, the mounds were generaUjr 
eoicrcd with wild date-trees." The fecundity of tho 
female of this species is tndy wonderful. She and her 
partner are incaroeratcd in a cell by the neuters, and 
are there regularly supplied with food ; and, after im- 
pregnation, on the eulurgement of tlm ovaries, her 
abdomen swells to the enormous size of nearly i»o 
ihtmeand times the rest of her body. As soon a^she 
begins to lay eggs, they are conveyed -away by tho 
neuters to the prepared cells, wbiob, in conjonotion 
with the magazines of provisions, occupy the interior 
of their nests. It is said that she lays as many as 
8(>,0<X) of these eggs in the course of twenty-four 
hours, fill raarvelleus a fecundity would speedily over- 
whelm the earth, did it not happen that eomparatively 
tew reach maturity, and that birds, beasts, and flsbM 
devour them in shoais. The true ants, however, are 
their wont enemies, and jpre v on them with the most 
savage voracity, eapeoially at the period of their 
swarming. Wheu roasted, they are said to be palata- 
Ue as food, and as such to bo highly esteemed by the 
nattres. ^ A Bnyeyo chief, who paid a ceremoni^ viat 
to Dr. Livingstone’s oamp, was offered some breed and 
fprieot jam. ** Did you overeat anjrtbing so good P'* 
inquired the doctor. **Ah!" mponded the chief, 
** you should try roast white ants.^ 

Amtacid, diri^os-Mi (Gr. anii, egaiiist, and eeid), 
a term applied to such medioiiMe as poraess thequality 
«f eonreotmg aoidity or eourasM in the stomach. This 
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prkioiMl wtMid* we potash, soda* ]Mgntaii« line, 

— i*i nsrhfTinfifli 

Aim.aoiiin Ifvsotdui. (Or, wdi, 

agftinst, a0am»(u, • ogosMtont), in Annt^ sm t h ose 
musslcs whioh act in oppositum to eaoh other} es 
flexors nd extonson,obaaotors andoddnetors* 
Axvxulsu, dHi*iV*ka^U (Or. anti, ateiiut, tad 
Qikaliyt a mbm applied to fneli mediohMS as to i 
eoonteraet the presenoe of alkalies iutfaoe^fst^. Thej 
antatkalieB in most common use are muriatio, aitrio, | 
and oitrio acid. i 

Abtavaolasib, •y«;'*aa-a-k2o»'-sM <Gr. antanaJdao, 
I drive back), in Bhet., is a term denoting the repe- 
tition of a irord in a different eenec, or as a different 
pert of epeeobi from that in whieh it haa already lieeu 
einployad, in order to attraol attention or give ex- 

{ iresaiveneu to the phrase; as, ** Whilst we h‘«s» let us 
It ie also the returning to a subjeot ailer a long 
parenthesis, 1^ repcatingi in the same words, part ol 
what went before. 

AKTairjkOOGB, Ant'^an^a-gejt (Gr. auiit against, and 
the bruigiug up), a figure iu lihet., implied 
to the case of an opponent, when not able to answer 
the acousatiou of lus adversary, replying by aucusing 
him of the ssiue or other orimes. It is usually called 
recrimiuatioii. 

AirxAnoiiniv, inV-w-kim (Gr. onfi, against, wud 
archr, government), an opposition to ml govonimont 
or legal restraint. 

Amtarcxkc, in-iark^-iik (Gr. aa^t, against, or oppo- 
site to, and arkio»t the Bear, or oorlhen constellaliuri), 
iin expreMiou applied to the south pedo and Southern 
Ocean, as opposite to the north pole and Northern or 
Arctic Ocean, and especially to the region whioh lies 
around the antarctic or south pole, within a circle 
distant SS'’ 28' from that pole ; corresponding to an area 
similarly ciroumsoribed which aurrounds tlie north or 
arctic pole. 

Anvasis, dn-4air'<^t, a bright -double star in the 
constellation fieor)ijo, marked a, and known as Cor 
the Scorpion's heart. It is remarkable for its 
briUiaot red appearance. 

Ahxi, a Iiatiu preposition signifying * before,' 
and much used in the oouiposition of Eoglish words. 
In comnoeition it signifies before, either in plaoe or in 
time. TheGreekprepeeition anii is likewise frequently 
ixaed in oomposition, and denotes rngoirntf oppottUr, 
eontwp ta. 

Abi-bacis, Obbat {Myrmeeopkoffn juhaia of Lin^ 
umus). — This curious creature, sometimes called tlio 
ant-beer, is an inliabitant of most of the tropical parts 
of South America east of tlie Andes. It is the largest 
of the edentata, measuring four feet and a half from the 
tip of the snout fo the root of the tail ; while the latter] 
member measures nearly three feet in leogih. These, { 
at least, were the diinensious of the full-grown fomide 
lately at the Zoological Gardens. The head of the 
great ant-eater extends to a long anout covered with 
akin, with only a very small opening at the tip for the 
protrusion of the foiiguo : its ears are very minute ; 
ite legs, especially the anterior ones, very stout and 
strong, and armed each with four long olaws, which 
turn inwards against the sole of the foot. The bind 
fget are provided with a broad sole, and it is probably 
from this circumstance that the animal dmvaa its 
occasional name oi ant-bear. The body is oovered 
with bristly hair, whidi, on the tall, grows to such* 
length es to sweep the ground. When eoinposing 
itsmf for sleep, the ant-eater curia its body, and so 
enwraps itself in its bushy tail, as to present the 
appearance of a heap of withered grass nuther than a 
living animal. It is said that tbo auimal resorts to 
the shelter of its tail as a proteeUon from the rain, 
and that the Indians, on overtaking thia sort of game, 
make a nisfliug among the forest t^age, to vasarobie 
the pattering of rain ; whereon the ant-eater beatens 
to wrap itseh in ita tail, rendering it an aasv natter 
for the stealthy aavta^e to appcom and knock it on 
the head- This preeaution m not unneaaasary: ter, 
despite the animal's harmlats wpearaace, it ma a 
habit of suddenly yisittg, bcer-fasnieu, and ebrnriag its 
assailant round the waut, Iseatatiag him kaarfuUy with 
Us puwarful claws. The natural feed of tfaaant-aatct 
ta the while ant that abouads on tha banka of laker 


nests of the indnstrim little inseeta with its heavy- 
armed foie-pawa, it puts the entiia ooluny in oonihsion, 
and then thmeiing aaenfiat them lie mmUs tongue, 
oanribla of protaurion to the extent of « foot and a 
half, withdraws Uta adherent ants into its maw, we- 
pasting the oparwUon till they are nil o6nittinfd,'er tha 
ant-eater's appetite aatUfied. The ent-eater'aloDgne 
ia composed auuosf solely of ring-Uks muwlci, nod ta 






nUngether worm-like in sppearaaoe. the lurfeeo i» 
eiulued with a viscotts matter, to which tlie sntsmnd 
termites become helplessly attached iWt the slightest 
coniaot. Without thta wruvidsnttal nrmngemeni, 
the antatail would And uabsmanw went to ifepossible, 
Bsitsmeidhta satMOMly emalL and UimaseineB no 
teeth- TbOrtaittar tsthoMaowlth the AUjority of the 
edenteta. _ . , 

AmuoiPML da^fe-iCMM «dlc, , before, 
and scife, I tai Graui„‘4s the wounjwbtah goes 
beforoihe>xahwe, and to wfahtafttefers. it is 

that part ef .a oondlUoiial proposition on which the 
othec, which ta oallid Ohe coMKouent, depends. In 
ihe selathm dfuanasaasd Oihat, the osuso is the ante- 
cedent, the uflhut theeoiiM«Btaa. 

AwrKCKPWiiiA,4»'-fe-M.deattaW*o (Lat. anfeerdere, 
to precede, to go before).— When the motion of any 
heavenly body appeors to be in a direction contrary to 
ihe course of the sigus of the zodiac, or from cast to 
west, it is said by astronomers to move tnantaredenfta. 

ABTBCBAiCBxii, dN'-ta-ckoita-kef* (Lat. aafe. before; 
Fr. vkambrt^ room, apartment), litersUy the room 
before tbo obambsr ; tbet which leads to the principal 
apartment. 

ABnniLUViAB, da'-br-di-ieo'-ei-on (Lst. a«fe,berore» 
and ditacfvm, a flood), a term applied to wbatayer 
existed or happened in that periou of tbo world’s his- 
tory wlikb preoeiled the Flood. Tbo length of tida 
imriod ia varioitaly given. Acconling to the Uehrair 
text, it eomprised f,05» years, being only 692 yeans 
less thsii tha period from ihe Flood to the birth of 
Christ, or 'd06 years less than that from ihe birih oi 
Christ to the present time. The Samaritan and Sop- 
toagint texts, and Josephos, however, according to 
HaTes end Jaokson, make it no fewer than 2.266 yem 
All our anthentio information respecting tins long aim 
intereating period ta contained in forty-nino veraea Of 
Genesis (iv, 10 to vi. 8), more than hul of whi^aro 
ooonpied with a list of names and ages, iiivsluaUe fer 
chronology, but conveying no partici^rs recaramg 
the primeval state of man.— Kitto a 
Opclopmdia, 

Abtblopr, iM^to-lope {hat. oniUopeh • largo oroap 
of ruminating mammaia, oomprtaing many speotaa; 
and, although difionniE bi mm partioulars, agreciog 
in certain important mraotertatios. Tbaso are prin- 
cipally as foUowu I— In the form of the horns, which 
sre without auglee and ridges, es in the sheep and 
goat, but of a round and annutatad nature. Excepting 
in this partiaular, ihe kuma of the antelope gamia 
widely mff^ : while ihoee ^ one apeoiea ate pedm^ 
straight, unotlier will exhibit curved at spindhonK 
laaitfitai p eeita theyawpeouhig to the mata. ataae; 
in others, the fetaale ta wndoweff with thtae vtUdaome 
appendagtataiwiBlluBltaxaBte- AU the eptafepeawie 
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remarkable for tboir delicate sense of smell. Jt liae 
been eupposed that this is owing to their possesfion of 
** loohrymol sinuses/' or ** tear-pits/' and that tbMe 
organs oommnnioate with the nostrils. The anatomy 
of the parte fully proves that this theoiy is inoorrect, 
aud that there is no internal comunnnicaiion between 
the laohiymal .sinus and the nose. Although the 
antelopes are not the only animals ‘which. possess sub- 
orbital sinuses, they are the only members of the hollow- 
horned familv that exhibit this character. The females 
are Ihmishea with two and sometimes four teats, and 
the period of gestation varies from live to eight months. 
One, and ocoasionally two, are brought forth at a 
birth. From the most remote ages, the eyes of this 
genus have beon a peculiar theme. The Greek and 
Homan name of the gazelle, doroa^ is derived flrom the 
verb derktmaif I see. Even the English name of the 
jranos, antelope, is a corruption of the term aniholop», 
literally * bright eyes.' We ore, moreover, informod 
bv Eoofaort, that the Scriptural name, iabitka, is do- 
med from itebii the Hebrew name of the gaselle, which 
•Uo^ to the brightness of its eyes. The same image is 
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freonoutly eiiiployrd by Eastern poets, and also l^v onr 
moaem versiliers, the soft and subdued beauty of the 
goielle'a eyes often being comnared to those of the timid 
and blnshing maiden. As a riiio, the hair of the antelope 
is smooth and short, aud of an equal length ; but, in 
some species, they have manes on the neck and 
ehoulders ; others, as the gnu, are provided with a 
board on the throat and chin. The ears are long and 
pointed, growing in the inside of which are long white 
hairs, forming five longitudinal lines, with four black 
spaoos between. The tails are short, tufted at the 
extremity. This genus, as a rule, is gregarious, unit- 
ing in large fiocksof thoiisands; but, In eonie instances, 
■pending their livee in solitary pain. When associat- 
ing in large numbers, great caution is taken to prevent 
Burpriae, and seutinw are constantly kept on the alert. 
Thoir wariness in this particular, combined with their 
acute sense of smell ana sight, rondenthem somewhat 
difflcult gome, tasking the patience and temper of the 
hunter to the ftiUcst extent. The hunting-grounds of 
Aftica contain the largest number of these animals ; 
Asia ftimiehes several species; Europe anppliea but a 
quota; and tho gigantic extent of posture-land in 
If ew World oon boost of but a single species. Aus- 
**^***®**' totally destitute of antelopes, 

.WMlMlindiMnouaraminants. Withregardto thghabitat 
df the antelope, it is far from a unironn nature ; the 
genswol ohftfooteristics are os varUble os the structure 
of tto While some species delight in the 

porohod and and desert, feeding upon snoh bulbous 
idooto as the nature of the soil affords, othen find a 
home on the open plains, on the steppes of Central 
Asia, or karroos of Southern Africa. Another species 
prefers the mountainous districts, and exhibits all the 
ease and agility of the wUd goat in their rocky home. 


Anthelminties 

The dense and mighty forests of tropical Africa pro- 
vide a home for some other species. The whole of 
the antelopes were at one time included under the 
generel bead AoHliwsw. Modem discoveries have so 
largely angmented the group, that it hoa been nccee- 
sory to ohisa them into Babdivisiona, os follows:— 1. 
True antelopes; 2. bush antelopes; 3. caprifonn (or 
goat-like) anteloms ; 4. bovine (or ox-like) ontelojpM. 
The two great divisiona into which they are divided 
are, the anttlopn qf and tho anfsfqpet qf the 

degekt. They are principally distinguished in the 
former by the absence orhaironthe noatrile, whilst 
the same organa of the latter division are covered 
within with hair or bristles. It is true, the subdivi- 
sions have beon quadmpled by modern zoologists; but, 
as an eminent authority remarks, ** the genus antelope 
has become a kind of zoological rofuge for the destitute, 
and forms an incongruous assemblage of all the holl6w- 
horned ruminants together. So diversified are its 
forms, and so iacoograoiis its materials, that it pre- 
sents not a single character which will either apply to 
all ita species, or suffice to differentiate it from conter- 
minous genera." The antelope would appear to be 
the connecting link between the deer ana .the goat. 
In the peeulisrity of never shedding their boms they 
resemble the goat ; on the other hand, their fleetness, 
the Colour aud texture of their hair, thoir general 
struoture. in fact wonld plsoe them near the deer 
tribe. The gene* colour of tho antelope is brown on 
the Imck, and v > under the belly, variegated with 
black stripes. V ith regard to the size of the antelope, 
while one of the largest species are some five or six 
feet in height, there is a singular little variety,— the 
pigmy antelope, which scarcely measures nine inohes. 
The whole tnbo amount to about eighty species. 
Antelope flesh forms a considerable portion of tho 
native’s larder, as well as affording food to some thou- 
sands of the carnivora, lu cases of severe drought, 
they hove boon known to sweep down on tho cultivated 
fields of the eolonists in such flocks as to cause fearful 
devastations.— Kef. EnglUh Cgelopadia-^Vht, Hist. 

AifTKr.rcA]r, (Lat, owfr, before, and 

/mt, light ), before light, a term ai>plied by ecclesiastical 
writers to things done in the night, especially used in 
reference to the assemblies of Christians which wero 
held during the night in the early times of perseeution. 

AnTKMXBinixir, da-fe-me-rid'-i-on (Lat. ante, before* 
and wertdies, noon or mid-day), before noon or twelve 
o'clock in the day, used in its abbreviated form x.K, to 
denote any time between midnight and noon; 

AHTBVifjS, An^ten'-ne (Lat., a yard-arm), in Ent., 
those slender bodies with which the heads of insects 
are furnished, being eynonymons with what ore called 
feelers or horns. [See Bxx, Ikbxct, ftc.) For the 
several varieties of antennse,— Kirby and Spence's 
Introduction to Enfontologp. 

AirTxrxNVLT, dn'-to^po-nulif (Lat. aafr, before, peoe, 
almost, and tif/teiws, the last), is used in Oram, to de- 
note the last syllable of a word except two,— the one 
before the pennlt. 

ANTKRioK,d}i-fr'-n-or, befom either in time or place. 
In Anat. it is often used to designate parts which are 
situated before others, and is thus opposed to poste- 
rior; os, the anterior lobes of the brain, the atOerior 
iuttreoital nsrr#. 

Amtkbux, An-fhe'4ix (Or. antihelix, from anH, 
opposite to. and heUx, a spiral), in Anat., is an eminence 
on the cortil^ of the ear, situated before, or more 
properly within, the helix, or onter circle of the car. 
It ooneisU of two ridges os its upper part, which unlto 
M they descend. 

AvTHBLmnncB, (Or. anH, against, 

and efmbis, » worm), a term applied to such medicines 
os have the effect of deotroying worms in the stomach 
and intestines. They ore of various kinds, but may 
be divided into three classes,— those which, by increoe- 
ing the peristaltic motion of tho intestines, tend to dis- 
place the worms, and may thus occasion their expulsion, 
— os purgatives of variont kinds ; those which tend to 
strengthen the stomach and intestines, and the syttem 
gene^ly,— as toniee or analeptics ; qpd those which act 
specially upon the worms, outlodging, weakening, or 
killing them. These last ore anthelmintics, properly 
so colled. Of this close, the oil of turpentine is gene- 
nlly the beet nedieine that eon bo^emplqjed, and 
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jierbapBfibe 00)7 ono that uneqoiTOoaUj teti m a diteot 
poi«on on tb« worms. 

AvtiEBir, Hn’-tkem (Or. anfi, sgamst. and Murnn^, a 
hymnt.properly signiflmaliymaBiuig iaaltenuitaparta. 
as baios anoleDtlt Bung aUerBataiy ny tba two tiaOB of 
tbs obw. At present the name ii appUedto aipeeieB w 
tnusioal eompoeitioii, introduced into the ferrioa of the 
Enellsh ohnrcb in the beginning of Oie reign of Queen 
Klicabetb, the words being tuen from the Esahns 
or other suitable portion of the Scrlpturee or Litnrgj. 
There oro three kmdB of anthem«->solo, tene, and full 
anthem. The solo anthem has onfr one voice to a 
part I the verse consists chiefly of chorue, but there 
are also verse parts for single voices j the full anthem is 
wholfr chorus, and sung by all the voices. The anthem 
can only be beard to perfection in cathedral service. 

AUTBSins, dn'-fhe-mii (Gr., the Chamomile plant), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Compotita, sub-ord. S^yhiliflorw, ana distinguished by 
having the scales snrfounding the flower-heads mem- 
branous at the borders, like those of a ch^santhanum, 
from which genus 'it, in fact, difliers chiefly lu tho re- 
ceptacle of the flower being furnished with uttjp cbafl)r 
projections. ' The most important plant of the genus it 
A. nobilinf the common chamomile, which is eitcnsively 
cultiTuted for the sake of its flowers. It is an iodi- 
gonouB perennial, flowering from June to Beptenibor, 
und growing on open gravelly pastures and commons. 
The capitula, which arc eominonly termed flowers, are 
each composed of a number of tubular vollow florets, 
arranged on a receptacle, and surrounded by a circle 
of ligulate white florets. Tho double variety is pro- 
duced at tho expense of tho tubular florets, which 
become converted into ligulate florets. The single 
flowers are to bo preferred for medical purposes, 
ai tbe central yellow florets contain much more volatile 
oil than the white ones. Chamomile is cultivated for 
tho London market at hfiicham and in some parts of, 
Derbyshire. Both leaves and flowers possess a strong 
but not unpleasant aromatic odour, and a nauseous 
bitter taste. The principal constituents of the flowers 

are volatile oil. tannin, and liittcr resinous matter. 

The oil, which is procured by distillation, is stimumut 

oud antispasmodic, and is frequentlv used in the pre- 
paration of tonic and oathartio pills, and to reUcre 
flatulence, griping, and cruotatiou. The dried flowers 

have the same properties as the oil, and are used for 

the tame punposcs. Tliey are also employsd extern ally 
for fomeuUtions, The onamomile flowers of the Ger- 

man pharmaeologitts ere the produoe of a species of 
JUatriaaria, a genus veiy closely allied to tho Aniksmis. 
Oil the o<mtinent A. noSilit is called tho Roman cha- 

inomile, to distinguish it from Jf. Chamomilla^ which is 

there generally known aa the common chamomile. Two 
other species of Anthemh may be noticed, — A. CoMa, 

the 31ay-wee4, a common wild plant, someiimea mis- 

taken for tbe chamomile ; and A. fr'ao- 
fen'a, which yields a yellow dye, much 
used in France by the dyers. 

Annmn, (Or. aniherof, 

belonging to a flower), in Bot., an 
essential portion of the ataman, 

being the bag or ease (s) which com 

tains the pollen. It is generalh 
supported on the summit of a Uttie 
eolumo or stalk called the,^*fea< 

(d). Tbe pollen if discharged at eer< 

tain, periods through litUa slits or 
holes formed in the anther. {9m 
Bravnir.) 

Avffsiiinu. 9y*tk€-ri4’A^a (Gr. 

caaer.a flower), in Bot., the general 

naasa applied to all the various etna- 
tores in which, eaitrinly or probably, the fertUising 
function of raprodootioa m^asin Aowerlssaplants, and 

which conseqaenUy correspond physiologically to the 

anthers of flowering plants. All these organs bava one 
character in common,— nemcly, that of prodoouig ex- 

treaalj minute bodiee endowed with epontaneoaa 

motkm when pieced in water. Thaeemovigf bodiee from 
the antheridia are emled eMrmatosoids, antbarosoids, 
or spermatie fllamants. (Sm flnurssoaDsi).) 

Annwifl, dn-ttri-ris (Gr.. floworiag), in Bot. this 
term ia sematuntB nsedio indioato the piaiod nt which 
the flowir-bud opens. ^ 



Anraooxnrors, da-Mo-kor'-pHs (Gr. oaGor, 
flower, herpos, frail), in Bot., a general term for frnits 
fmrmed by tlie combinstion of several flowers. 6iioh 
fruits usually consist not only of tlio esrp^ of the 
flowers, hut of their bracts and floral envelopes » 
well, a fact Indioated by the derivation of the term 
aHthocarpout. The terms oggnaaUt and 

eotferilro, hare also been applied to these firoits. The 
most important anihocarpous fruits are, the aene, 
which is seen in the flr, hurcb, spruce, and other planti 
of tho order Coufftra f .tlie poMubf s, seen in tbeqypresi 
and juniper > tbe sfromlur, seen iu the bop \ theseroiiis, 
in the pineapple; and the monwt, in the <flg. Thcee 
diflbrent kinds of fruits are fully described under their 
respective heads. 

AnTBOOBBOTA, dii-llo^ro'<fr, in Bot,, a aub-ord. 
of the nat. ord. Smaticoee^, the liverworts, ditUn- 
gulsbedby haviM valvcd pod-shi^dAporangie. 
ANTHoniuir, dii-fjb'-dMfm. (ws CahtulvuJ 
ANTBOLOGr, dn-fllol'-e-js (Gr. antkot, a flower, 
and loffia, a collection), inXit., is a eoUectron of ohoiee 
pasBSgeH from various authors, either in prose or verse, 
but generally in the latter. It is more particularly 
Implied to certain oollections of Greek epifprammatio 
poems. Ilvlesger, tho Byrtan, who lived probably 
about the middle of the 1st eentuiw before Christ, is 
generally regarded as the first that prodnoed a work 
of this hind. Subsequently, similar ooUeetions were 
made by Philip of Tliessalonica, Diogenftanas of He- 
niciea, Btrato of Sardis, and Agathias ; but all tbeso 
ancient works are lost. Many of tbe pieces, however, 
are preserved in tbe later works of Constantine 
Ceplialas, who lived in the 10th eeniuro, and Maxi- 
mus Planudes, who flourished in the IMh. Of the 
latter, the first printed edition is that of Lasoaris. at 
Florenoe, 1484. The last edition, with a Latin metncnl 
transkitfcm by Grotini, is that commenced by Bosch, 
and finished by Lennop, iu 0 vols., Utrecht, 170&— 
1822. In IflOO a manuscript copy of the earlier col- 
lection of Oepfaalae wis discovereo by Salmnains In tho 
Heidelberg library. It was taken Co Roma during tho 
Thirty years war. and subsequently to Paris ; but was 
restored to Heidelberg in lefo. It is much the richer 
and better of tho two, and has been frequently edited. 
In imitation of tbe Greek nnHiologies, several Latin 
antiiologies have been made by hcaliger, Fitthdus, 
Burmunn, and others. Oricntalliterature, xiartioularly 
the Arabian, is very rich in anthologies. 

Awthotaxis, (See Inflobbscbbox.) 

AjmtoxiKTHUic, iHAhox-du'Ahum (Or. anthoe, a 
flower, and xanlhoef yellow), in Bot., a gen. of groasen. 
The speciee A. o^orafum is commonly known as tho 
sweet lernal grass, and greatly esteemed for its BW'oct 
•m«ll, wliich causes muon of toe welf-known fragrance 
of new-mown bsy. 

AwtHOZOA, da'-Mo-ro'-a (Gr. anthoe, flower, goon, 
Mimal), aelaaa of that division of tbe animal kingdom 
termod goopkpfM (animai-aowerB). Tho <ni/kojoa are 
divisible into three orders,— A. hydroida, A. euUroUa, 
and A. heUantkoidn. These so-oslled antmal-flowere 
epparontly. bnt not in resBty, combine the enimel end 
vegeteble in thoir neture ; for they possess the senso 
oftouch, tbe power of voluntary motion, and usoalhr 
feed on mattese whiob they have swallowed or suoked 
in, digesting them in en interns! cavHy ; thus com- 
pletely exhibiting the atiributee of an animal. (Sm 
AcriHra and ZooraTCBs.) 

Ahtbbaoivji, un^»fkra^»iie (Gr. anihran, eoal).— An- 
thracite, stone-ooel, cnlm, or coal-glanoe, is a very bard, 
lostroue kind of coal, found in the lowest parts of tho 
carboniferous strete. It contains 80 to 86 per oent. ol 
oarbouBceons mutter, and burns almost withoui flame, 
with a steady glow. Iteiflff the oldest efcoab, ItdiiTare 
oonsiderebly from other kinds. It is nearly devoid ol 
ctraeture. and coBtains no impressions of nlwte. Its 
fracture le somewhro lameUer when broken in the 
direciion of ite bed, bot irregularly oondbolda] when 
broken aeroM. Borne spoehaeue exhibit a beautifu) 
play of eoloon, end are thence .walled peacock-cooL 
Being difficult of ooMhittioii, from ite extreme hKrd-« 
neee, it can only be burnt in a strong current of air. 
Tbe eoke obteinedfirom it Isvery similar to the original 
coal both in bulk and weight. It is much used for 
steam-boiiefB, and for various metallorgicM operetinus. 
where a strong current of air is easily procured, and an 
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intesBe heftt is reqaired* AiSUiraoite is Tsrj ibiuidant 
i& tb« Welsh cosl*ileldf where exeellent ^veUtiee ere 
f<N^. It also oodors in enormous qnsa t i ta ie in Vorth 
America ; but mneh of it ii so compact that it cannot 
be used as fuel. 

ANniBA.ooTaaaii7ic, Hn^-ikra-ka-ikt'^ri'um (Or. a«* 
fhrtue, ooal,iherion, beast), agea. offoasilpaehvderma- 
tous animals, that seems to stand inteemeuiatq between 
the ri^er>hog and the hippopoUnnns. The remains of 
the antliraooiheria were nrst found in the tertiary lig- 
nites, or wood-eosls of Liguria ; henoe the name giten 
to this extinct animal. 

AKTHUXBOve, dn-f/irh'-htM, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to tbe nat. ord. UmheUifar^t and cnaroo- 
terizod by possessing little or no caln, with heart- 
phaped petals bent down at their points; and by pro- 
Aucnog a iVuit narrowed below tlie short beak, and 
without any ridges. The speoiea 4* vuliforitt the com- 
mon beaked parsley, grows wild in waste places, and is 
aometunesoonfounued with hemlock, but may be eadlj 
distinguished by ils paler colour, the alight hairiness of 
the leaves, and by the absenoe of spots on the stem, 
and the swelling under each joint. The speoies 4. 
<!§r«/oliu», tlie garden chervil, was formerly cultivated 
ea a potherb. A. Aj/lvettrU, the wild ohMvil, is a com- 
mon weed 'in hedges and banka throughout England. 

AxxhbopouxtBj, (Gr. anihrojtot, man, 

MMo*, atone), in Gaol., a term whioh has been applied 
to the petrided human bones from Guadaloope, and 
elsawbere. These ramains,'* says Mr. Pi^e, ** can 
scarcely he considered or even tnb-fouU; but 
must be regarded in the same light as aoj recimt 
pi^faciion produced by the action of calcareoas 
waters.** 

Aathboologv, itn-ihyo-poV-o-js (Or. man, 

and /eger, a djscotfrse), is the noma of that aoimioa 
which ID its widest sense treats of human nature both 
phyatoally and mentally. It thus iacludes anatomy; 
fdiysiology, psyoholt^, otbiiology, and even history, 
thwlogy, seschetics, £a. It ia onen, however, linutM 
to the relations existing between the sotil and body 
in man. This science has been little oaltirated 
among us; but it is otherwise in Oermany.—JB^. 
Kant's AntAfopalojfui in pragmaikeher Uintiekt, 4 edit., 
by Herbart, l6dS ; Btauen*# Antkropologkt 1628 $ Bur- 
daoh'f AntkrMoloffk fik da§ atinid^te JPublwum, 1637; 
Birubaum’a Lthrbuch der AntkropologU, IBill 

Abthkopomobi'Eibm, da'-^Aro-po-iaor's^w fOr. 
ikropot, man, and mwpht, form or shape) , literally signi- 
iiea tbe representation of human form, and in theology, 
is used to denote those conceptions of the nature and 
attributes of Qod, whioh we form and express bywords 
derived from homau or terrestrial qualitiss or objects. 
As finite beings, it is imuossible for ua to form true 
conceptions ot what is infinite ; we can only judge and 
speak of it from what we find wit^n and around us; 
heuoc we read in Soriptuie of the eye, ear, himd of 
God, as well as of bis remembering, forgetting, Ao. 
It was necessary that the divine revriations addressed 
to mankind should be clothed in language adapted to 
their inferior capacities; but it is evident that it is 
necessary to guar4 against being led into too gross and- 
material notions hy sueh language. 

AwTHBciPOEoaruitR, un*-tkr0’po^or‘^/k, a aeot of 
ancient heretics, oaUed also Andmans, which arose in 
the 4th oentury, and, taking everythin spoken of God 
iu Scripture in a htcral sense, eepeckuly that passage 
iu Oeuesia where it is said that ** God made man after 
Ua own imoge," maintained that God had a human 
form. 

AMTBBoropsioi,do-lib«w^qf'<«y* (Gr, ntitkrepM,aaiA 
pkngOf X cat), cannibals, or man-eaters. (Aka Oavhz« 
Biiliia.) 

Ajtthwlus, An^thW4S» (Gr. oattos, flower, Mo», 
bevd), in Bot., the kidney vetch, a gen. of plasU 
gwg to the nat. ordU XeowaiBOMs, Tbe silky 
^anee of tbe heads of flowers suggested tm 
hud name. 4. Vtdmnuia is reooBEuucBded « a 
hdroact phut by some writers on agriculture. 

. AiKttA W, tbejpoiaouous prineiple of the 

PMs-tree «ri»or). It is cxtraoled lirem 
gip rasio of the tree. Introduced into a weandf it 
fillip ou violent vountiug end convulsions. 

, ^ActctABis, W4Mi^iiaBCt.,a«ea.ofchuttsbete 
Uig to too nat. otd. 4eKNWpacf«. The speriMA 


A&tl GonuXrftir Iieogue 

foeiriirktetlmoelebrated.fliitcjar, ce upasfNrfaon-taeo 
of Java, oonoemiag whioh many flibolcma and absurd 
stories have be« told by trarelless. fflwViae.) The 
bark of 4. wmCMstw, a tree growing in India* is ued 
for cordage and matting, flada ere also maiMilhctiired 
from it 1^ a very simple ptoeese. A branch k cut 
oorresponding to the leagta and clisnsfesr ef the esok 
wanted. It is soaked a little, and then beaten witb 
clubs till the liber separates firmn the wood. This 
done, the sack formed of the bark ie gradualiy 
turned inside out and pulled down, as the wood m 
sawn off in slices. A thin alios is left to form the 
bottom of tbe sack. These berk saohs are eommoxily 
used for oarrying rice. 

Axrxi-Amixiov, ss-ri-df-frisk'-tm (Gx. aftfLagainst ; 
Lat. altriiiA, a rubbing, wearing away), mock-lead 
mixed with four times its weight of tallow or fist. It 
used to prevent friction in machinery. 

Abxibubobbs, dB-Zi-knr'-tfers, were a sect of Sootiieti 
Presbyterian dissentere, who differed from the estab- 
lished ohurcli chiefly in mgttere of ohnrob government. 
They differed from the Burgore, with whom they were 
originally united, regarding the lawfulnees of taking 
the burgess oath. Thej have since become united witii 
various other sects of dissenters into what is known 
os the United Preebyterisn Church. 

AHTtouLOBB, or VwsionLOBiirs, un4i-klo*-rin«.-^ 
Sulphate of coda 1 . .ately become a commerctal pro- 
duct under tbe abi> . nant^ and is much used to clear 
Ulonohed fabrics frtoa any excess of chlorino that may 
remain in them. The chlorine in the presence of water 
seizes on an atom of hyd^en, leaving the remaining 
atom of oxygen free to join the tuiphurouM acid of the 
salt to form sulpkait of soda. It is occesionally used 
tts a deoxidizing agent in anaiyeis. Hyposulphite of 
soda is also extensively employed os an atttichiwe,‘Mid 
acts iu a similar manner as the sulpbate. 

Ahtzchbist, ittf-ti-krUie (Gr. onri, against, and 
CkrtitiM, Christ), literally signifles the oppoaent or 
adversary of Chris|^ and is the same given to the great 
enemy of true religion, who is to apiieor before the 
second coming of Chriet. Tbe oatno only oooura in 
the First and Second Bpistles of St. John, where it is 
said that every spirit that confesecth not tort Jesns 
Christ is ooma in too flesh, is that spirit of antiohrirt, 
whereof ye have heard that it should com^ and even 
now already is it iu the world. Antichrist ie genexaliy 
regarded, tuflrever, as *'that man of sin** spoken of 
by St. Paul os the son of perdition who opposeth aud 
exalteth himself above all that is called Qo% or that is 
worshipped ; so tost he as God sitteth in the temple of 
Qod, showing hhnself that be is God " (3 Tbess, ii.) ; 
and tbo.beast spoken of by St. John in the Apocalypse 
as a beast rising out of tbe sea and making war upon 
the saints, with seven heads and ten horns, aud ten 
crowns upon his homi, and upon hit heeds the name 
of blasphemy. False teachers are sometitnes colled 
antiohnfts. Frotostants-generally hold that toe Boman 
Catholic church is antichrist. 

A2rxicuiiAi^dB4i-kU'-fmw (Gr. anH, and hlimaXt 
gradation), in l^et., denotes a sentence or disconrse 
which descends from great to little, being opposed to 
oUroax, whioh ascends from UtUe to great. 

AirxxopurAL, da-ri-kB'-iiaZ (Gr.. anH, opposite, 
klmo, I bend), in Geol., this tern ia appliM to strata 
which dip in opposite directions from a common ridge. 
This ridge is tonaod an aaUoUm, or nadtUebaeb, (Set 
BTUOLUTAn.) 

Akxx Cobh-Law LBAavji was a league fomed of the 
yarioiis existing anti corn-law assoeirtions, at n meeting 
held at llsaohmter in 1689, with a view to bifoglsboat 
arsptal of the eonidhws. A oentrsl office was estab- 
lished at Manchester, leeturars srere emplc^^, and 
poblioatioBB issued, advoesring their view; and great 
publio meetings were held rt various times inSbui- 
cheater, Lond^, and other places. Large snms of 
money were also raised for the purpose of briagmg 
about fine trade in comt and. atngrertmeetoigin 
Manchester in Heoember, 1815, it was pvqpoaad to rsiss 
aqnsrtsr of a milliou stealing. The psewngoCtos hill 
for the repeal of tot djuty meera, however, readered 
this anneeessacy, andtheleagns was fbiumlly duashed 
on July 3, 1846. XhaaflbvtstfMg. Cobden in tofoeanse 
Wire i«waidedlyaBBlioBrt«iiMsripti6n.amoittfingto 
nearly iJ8i»,000. 





gif»D), in Had., la • tam «fpiiad4o«WMdiaa4ir yt»«' 
aarvativaa andmal aidteMaf M «|nm aMnUr ^ 
anbataneaa Wbioh ponntairaat thaaHwPnf p a i i M a. > i 


Wnioh oonstavnat tto'adhnPnf paAiM* '' 

aaad in manhluavy to iwanmt tia cetedinf 
of aiurfMat moving in oontiMi' ikitCanflii ollMrk ICiMf 
am plaaed betoeen tlW' tmtuMt, and ara tomatiiBaa 
fixed in axles, bat; mora toafoani^ left to inn baa. 
The wbeals ofoaston and eaaripgaa am to aHi ntonta 
firiotion-rtdlan in peinaiplo. (dto Wnstto.) 
AirfiKovio Aow. (^Sm Aattmovr.) 

AirriKOHioto Aoin. (dto Ainmnunr.) 

Aktivovt. in Cbarn.. a^bol 8b» firom 

tba Latin Mitm; adoaoto wal^ aaeaifle gravi^ 
0*7. Antimoi^ U a baiffiaiit wdiab^wbita ntajd. it 
faaos at 860^ F. It ia so brittle, that it may be tn- 
duoad to powder by beinf poanM in a mortar. It 
ooours in commarea in oryatallina cahaa, and ia gene- 
rally very impure. It rolatilixes at a red heat. It ia 
a bad conductor of eleehrioai^ and beat. When heated 
in air, it buma, and abea off oopiona white fumea. 
cenaisting of teroXide or antimony. It is also oxidizad 
by nitric and aulphurio aeid, and diaaolved by aqna 
regia. In ita ohonycal reSationa, it sa allied to nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and areenic, and forms, with the last, one 
of the connecting links baween the metallic and non- 
lueiaUio elements. It forms three ozidea, 

Teroxide of antimeuy, SbOa a grcyiah-wJiite powder, 
whioh ia procured by boiling the metal with a^huric 
acid, and eraponding to diyncaa. which gives the 
anhydrous form, or adding carbonate of soda to a 
solution of the terchioride. 2. Antimonie acid, SbO., 
a pale yellow powder, taatelesB and inaolnble. niaoe 
by adding nitric acid to the tenolphido, and driving 
off the exoeaa of nitric acid by heat. Antimonie acid 
forma definite oompounda with the alkalies and some 
of the metollio oxides. The pigment known as Naples 
yeUow ia an antimoniatc of lead. 8. AwMiscfftotM arid. 
If antimonie acid be heated strongly, a oounpound is 
produced containing anthnouio acid combined with 
teroxide of antimmiy. This ia erroneously called an 
acid, but it is really either a ietroxide of antimony or 
an antimoniate of antimony, i.«.. either BbO« or BbOy 
SbO,. T^nAloridt ortotfer ^an/imewy, 

SbCl,, is formed by heating the tersulphide with hy- 
droohloric acid. It is very deliqnesoent,* and forms a 
buttery mass, whence its oommercial naide. It ia used 
as a caustic by veterinary surgaons, and for browning 
gnn-barrels. It bleo forms a pentachloride, SbCl.. 
Termlphide qf antimonjf occurs native in grey Icad- 
ooloured masses, and is the only ore from whimi anti- 
mony is procure. It is mndh used for adulteratiDg 
common plumbago for leod-pencUs. It may be eariJy 
detected ^ keaung tbe lead, wfben the Butohnr soon 
renders Itspresenoe appsrent, or by thomarfc on paper 
being inelneeable by India-rubber. It ia used in 
pyroteobny for maUng Bengal lights. The hydrated 
tersulphide, mixed frith the teBOXide, is an amorphous 
rad powder, and is used in medScine under tbe nameof 
wtosml. AmiimvmtirHUd Afdrafsfi. 8bH„ is 
formed when sine and antiinosj aro heated with sul- 
phario acid. It issuppoaad to bean ammoida, oorre- 
apooding to FHti'phosi^aaBine. TartroUqftmtimottf 
and potoiso, or f orfor mstta, is a valuable medioiniu 
rem^. Itisnsed ia smu dosesasasndorifleaiid 
espeotorant ; in large doses, as an smetio. It is also 
USM in eruptiva fevers, atid is a firequent and valuabla 
remedy in ostaniist afibetions, as Utoduees the store- 
tiott of fluids on the earfoessorsU mucous membrsBes. 
Tbe OUkt$, €SvciUj and Hear qf AnHmonjtvta impure 
oryealphides, and are formed tgr roasting the assive 
tersnlj^de with aooem of air. Toe natife tevaedphide 
it oaDed in oommeroe anUmangt the metal beingeeUsd 
ragahtt qfanUmai^, The oomposmda of antimony are 
easdy reoognisedin selititoiis, giving a obaraotoristM: 
orange piecipitale withgid^Bmratted hydrogen 

AimiioifT, ]d»FsiH.tnMnr wny is found 

pretty sbundantty in natoM, Undau toe fotoi of toe 
grey met or tersnjy^de. Tim’ eOssr earn of unthuony 
toe rare and nnimportast. Thetoiaetson of anttoiou^ 
to ths regtdmestatosoitaiatoof twttdktorotmentiens^ 
The oreito ore is first AoaVtaA ^ on toglhiMM jdanei to 
amerbentorylhmoe. The me l f si todwhaetoSM, 
" "owe away from the slag, orgu 


fheasilpfaMeis agatoxeaeled, ewdwtoed toH^eatoenate 
oftoda end o hto eee L On htoWag this satotofe toe 
flswibto. n qmmtity of toe meM is fonned at toe 
e ntowto The oMEeduoed a^aalpldde wbish rewatos 
totbatop is aftorwards asM Ito Xsemaff 

^mtoeial. Aatonogy is never enplsgfa aJaie In toe 


aitoi bnt it forme seesmd fsiy uaatol iltoyt. ii 
etosiy need to harden atoer astohi or allogik aito to 
eemmanioatoto tbem toopower of swelltog astosje^ 
aproparty eztremetyeiliiSl 1 toto«tottogtyee»dUi. Xjfpa 
sMtofis eompesed of fourpavtooflead and eneofenti- 
mony, Hmicfopeoontoiastoodtottoaasmallporttou 
of tin. Bri to ento ne to tiso mtotnraof brass, ennmoif , 
biamntli,tti,aBdls^todllbrantprcq^ions. Aato 
monj was known to too anoliBis la ths form of tbs 
tsfBttlehido, and' was used by them as a nigiiwat to 
blaekentoooyslidB. Xtwasfiiitroduofldto&aBiataliio 
atato by Bnto Valentins^ tomidi the of IheUth 

eentory. 

AnrxHOMXAjni, d s d f ws ^ »ei fto« s endnaeiBit 

law), in TbeoL, a nama given to sneh '^as hold tost 
Ohriettons, being jmtiflsd & Ibitto see dreed foam ^ 
obeemaee of moral Imva and the peefoemanee of good 
woriss. This enor prohabty arosa from a mUmnder** 
standiBg of too dtooneliott mado by the eposQa Baal 
in the iBpistle to"the Bomans, hatween faith and the 
works of the law. Variomi seots arose in the early 
cbnsoh who might be termed Anttoomiimei bnt tbe 
name wm first urod by Lviher eit tba time of the 
B^orsaation, and applied by him to the opialone 
advocated by John Agrieola. The latter afterwards 
recanted, and. from that time. Utile has been heard 
of AuUfiomiantam on the oontlDent’. During tbe Umo 
of toe Commonwealth in Bngland, certain advocates of 
this doctrine appeared, and, oinoe that tone, the term 
has been ap^ied by way of repcofmh to varlons seots, 
with little regard to its origmsi or proper meaning. 
Indeed, on enttasne of Calrimam tends to n spades of 
Antiaomtoaism, in ao for sa religion is oonsldered 
chiefly as a matter of ftith, with littunrggHid toftinoiiae, 
manifestly overlookiag toe M>odla*s dootrine, that 
** faith without woriu is dead, being atone.** 

AnttrmnoBamsn, (Gr. smfi^ 

paidoB, of aehild, and tojptoro, 1 baptise), in Tbeol.,is 
a term applied to those who ol^t to infont baptoNO. 
T^^rc^nemUy known in tom oountry as BapttsU. 

AgTiPATBT, an-rip'-a-tos (Gr. anH, andjMfltos, fisel- 
ing), in iis widest sens#, denotes the natunl dislfoa or 
aversion which an aaimsto bstot snterCdns for soma 
partmulsr object; at the antipstoy of sheep to wolves, 
of a tarkey*^k to the eoloor vM. In too human 
speeieowe frequently meet with remarkable eases of 
antipstby by certain iodividnals to obiects whiob aro 
grateful or indifferent to tbe generality of mankind. 
Thns. some hqve an antipathy to osrtam Jdnds of food, 
as batter or eggs*; to etoteln enimali, ae toads, mice, 
spiders; toosstalatastes,smeUs,soaods»fto. Inaomo, 
oases tbe antipathy is so otawogaa to pcodnes shilnMiBii 
or funtlng. I)oabaess,iiiany of toese fesUngaaiay bo 


with certain objects, or nausaamd jrith eertau kinds 
of food. But antipathy is not mays a oonseions 
osmieo wldeknutybo rsmovod by an eihrt of the will. 



orlty habit, for it is sometimes found (hat (ha effeota 
of toeflreseiito of toete ol^ts ara mapifoated on the 
individual, though their resenee was nnknowa, and 
that eabstaaoes lor whion ha feels an antipathy, when 
partaken of unoonaotouslyj^msy pcodnoe in him asaoUy 
the same symptoms as if he nod partaken of thsm 
knowingly, Xt is dUBoidh to asooiuit for this, aaoopt 
on the principle (hat (bom lie bsyond toe sphera 
of onr conscioiiencm, foeUngs.and imptosiioiiS whish 
only become known to ns by tbdr dfo^ 

AwnPATST. in Btoios,, is fi|igiGodto.toat aversion or 
repognaneewliiob (ha Bond naksagfdMt osrtaln kinds 
of s^ns. . 

AvTiPBLOotmc, (Or^nicri, and pMs* 

yorif, infiaffiiiiatimii),iaatoim appBsd in Med. to iiidi 
remedies as toad to nfpMnravleesen, or prevent iotom- 
matien; a* bloadistting, popgsrivas, low diet, As- 
Amxpnjiitt |Gr. oari, mto nimsM, 

afonn of ipaM),in Bbat.,isajsp^ to an odgtiiaidou 
nsad to noeMraryaansoto whit to hssin appsoniieai 
or to a fci^of Irony wherein wasay a thing by dsiff« 
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Antipodes Antl^Trinitariaaa 

log what w« ouitht ratharto affirm it to bet at, * ltdid thej are im|iOM{hle, aod reeeire that ae a chief argo* 
nm displease me/ meaning, * 1 was pleased with it/ ment of their dirlne origin j there are others wmob 
AnTiPonsB, dfi-Mp'-e-^Eses (Or. mdx, and poiw, afoot), are amenable t^reason, and to 1^ judged of accord* 
is a term applied to those wholire on opposite sides of inglj. The diAnltp is to know when reason and 
the earth, and, oonseguently, have their feet tamed when faith is to be the g^de, so that the one maj 
towards each other. Thej arc in similar bot opposite not trench upon or nsaro the prorineo of the other, 
latitudes, and their longitudes dilTer hr 1S(F] and, Those that nndnly magnifj reason, making it the chief 
consequently, while they hare similar elimates so for or only guide, are termed Bai^alists ; those that 
as dependent npon latitude, their seasons, as well as unduly depreciate it, Anti-Bationi^sls. 
their days and nights, are reversed. Aittixihxsijk, da-'ffr-rl'-nKsi (Or. unit, similar, 

AirTznona,dtf'-m^ope, one who Bssmnes the title and rin, nosel, a gen. of plants, so named beoanae the 
functions of a pope without valid election. Antipopes flowers or most of the speoUs resemble the snouts of 
elected by a sovereign, or by a faction, have fireqnently some animals. A. majtu (commonly known as the snap- 
arisen in the Boman Oathoiio church, and have led to dragon), and its varieties, are popular border flowers, 
long protracted stmggles. The emperors of Oermany which can be cultivated without trouble in any dry soil, 
were the first to set up popes of their own nomination. The genns belongs to the not. ord. BcrofhulairiacecB, the 
In opporition to those that the Bomans had elected Figworts. 

without oonsnlting them. In many cases, both com- Airn-8ABBiTABUHB,dA-/l-«d&-&a-fa»r'-»-aNs,inTheol,, 

S etitors— sometimes th«re were even three or four— for is a term applied to those that are opposed to the 
le papal chair, were equally autipopes, that is, their observance of the Christian sabbath, ou the ground 
olaimBwero equally good. Bach was frequently sup- that the sabbath was merely a Jewish ceremonial 
ported by whole nations, and tlie schism was nothing institution, and consequently abolished by the coming 
else than the struggle of adverse political interests, of Christ. 

During the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, there were AirrxsoonBUTXCB, (firom anti, against, 

nnmerous nntipopes; but the most remarkable of and soorbiiftie, a barbarous Latin word for Bcurry), in 
these schisms in the Church, is that which took plaos Med., is a term applied to reme^es agoiust scurvy, 
on the death of Gregory XI., in 1378, and divided and {Set Bcubvt.) 

agitated the Chnroh for fifty years. The Italian party AirTTBxmcs (Gr. anti, against, tittpein, 

elected Urban VI. to the papal chair, and the French to putrefy), i the means or sahstances by which 
cardinals retired from Boime and elected one of their the decay or y. ireflii^on of dead vegetable or animal 
own number as wme, under the title of Clement VII. substances is prevented or oheoked. There are tliree 
The claims of the latter were recognized by France, conditions which favour putrefaction:—!. A certain 
Spain, Sav<^, and Scotland, while Italy, Germany, degree of warmth's S.air; S.moistnresbytheahsence 
England, aM the oountriei in the north of Europe, of one or more of which its progress is retarded or 
snpportM Urban. Clement established himself at arrested. The preservative power of cold is observable 
Atignon, and there ha and his successor, Benedict in animal or vegetable sahstances imbedded in the ice s 
XIU., held their conrL while Urban and his successors and the packing of fish in barrels with ice is a common 
continued at Home. The schism caused great scandal means adopted for preserving them. The exclusion 
in the Church; the two popes excommunicated each ofalr is another meaui of checking putrefaction. In 
other, and did not hesitate to compromise their sacred this way, meats are frequently preserved by being pnt 
character by the most cruel outrages and the grossest into tin canisters, which, ^r the air is careiuUy 
ininlts. At length, a general council was held at Fisa extracted, are soldered down. Again, substances may 
in 1409, when both Gregoiy XII. and Benedict IIT., the be preserved W the abstraction of moisture; as in 
successor of Urban, were deposed, and Alexander V. plants, dried Inh, bacon, As. The more important 
elected in their stead. Peace, however, w'as not chemical aatisepticB are alcohol, salt, nitre, alum, 
established till the council of Constance in 1416, when creosote, arsenio, corrosive Bablimate, sulphate of 
all the three popes were deposed, and Martin 'W, elected copper, and chloride of ainc. 

in their room. AvTisrASiroDiCB, dN>fwpa«*wod^ike (Gr. anti, and 

AKTlQUAniSB, SoontTY or . — ^The Society of AntU ^pasmos, a spasm), in Med., are those remedies which 
qnaries was first established in 1672, when Archbishop are employed to allay or remove spasms or cramp, 
Parker, Sir Kobert Cotton, and some others, united {See Bvask.) 

their efforts for the preservation of the ancient moan* Antzbtasis, dn-tie^-ta-eie (Or. anH, and etarie, a 
ments of their country. James I. regarding the meet- position), in Bhet., is a term applied to what is in Latin 
ings of the society with apprehension, thouglit fit to called eomparativum arpumenium, and is that species 
dissolve it in 1604, and the society remained in abey- of defence of an action which is founded on the asser* 
anoc till the beginning of the 18tn century. In 1707 tion that if it had not been done, worse would have 
its operations were resumed, and in 1761 it obtained a ensued. In this way, a general may defend an in* 
charter of incorporation from George II. The total dorious oiqpitolation, by asserting that, except for it, 
number of members is about 060. Each member pays uie whole army must have perished, 
an entrance-fee of £5. 5«., and an annnsl subscription AnnsTBoran, Ja*ff*efro';/b (Gr. aafi, against, and 
of £2. 2s. ; or £26. 6s., in addition to the entrance-fee, Hrophe, a turning), wae a term aiqiUed by tne ancients 
to become a life mapiber. to that part of a song or dance befbre the altar, which 

Antiquabt, UnrAi-qua-re fLat. aatigaarias, from was performed by turning from west to east, in oppo* 
anUgaua, ancient), is one who studies and searchei sition to the which was performed by moving 

after monuments and remains of antiquity, as old from east to west. Hence ttrophe and auHeiropke 
medals, booki, statues, sculptures, and inscriptions, came to be applied to certain stanaaa of an ode, toge- 
and, in general, all curious pieces that may afford any ther with epaae, which was applied to that part which 
insight into antiquity. In a wider sense. It is one was sung when the chorus stood still. In Oram., 
who makes the manners and customs of earlier antietrcM is applied to the changing of things 
times a special subject of inquiry, or who deduces mutnally dependent unim etch other fas/* master 

hiatory from the relics of the past. Anti^uarii was of the servant/ and * The servant of the master/ 
ffiiaA name given in the Middle Ages to copies of old AHTmiSBU,da*ftfk'*tf-t<« (Gr., opposition), in Bhet., 
VMlib, esj^ally in convents. The keeper of an anti- is the bringing together or omitrasting things that are 
qniuiam, or cabinet of antiquities, was also styled an opposed to each other; os in that passage from Cicero, 
antiquary. In Italy, the cioeroui who point out the ** On the one side atands modeaty, on the other im- 
•ntiquties of a plMe are termed anaquariea, as are pudenoe; on the one fidelity, on the other deceit; 
also, m Germany, those booksoUers who deal in old or nere piety, there sacrilege; here oontinenoy, there 
■.^.hwdlraok.. Imt." btlwaUMW^, whoi i( WM wU of* bo(& 

Aanounixt. (S»* Aicbxoloot.) tlwt il oosUbad mnofa, both mv rad traa. tat Hwt 

Ajm-BATioVAXiiBra, rath^Hfn-a-Me, in Theol., a the new it contained waa not tnicu sad the tgua wia 
term aometimea applied byway of reproach to such as not new. When jadiciootly introdnoed, this flguio 
nndnly depreciate the applioation of reason in matten gives vigour and liveluieaa to style i but its frequent 
qf rehgion. Thm are some dootrines of Christia^ ffitroduotion beoomes tedtooa. « . 

^vrhioh are manifestly above our oompiehentioB, and Aim-TMirirAmifB. fla < H a < W -i-onfriB ThaoL, 
vlpoh, as Pascal said, m must behove because J are those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and 



UMlVXItaa INFOJtM433DN. 


Aatttiyv* 

hold that tiiera are not Uwee penons in the Godhead* 
There hare been rarloitis klaas of Anti-Trinitarianat 
but, in the present dayr the term is prinoipaUy apj^ed 
to the Sooiniani or Unitarians. * 

AHXiTnJi, ia a Greek word» literally aigni- 

fylDg a dgore formed after or oorresponding to some 
other ^ype or figure* A tTpeisapatteraaeaordiagtoj 
vshicha thing is to be mane ; antitype is athingforsM 
acoording to a modd or pattern. In a theokMnbal i 
aenaot the antltype is that m which a type is Ailfliiea ; 
as the pasohal lamb ia the type of whieb Christ is the 
antitype. By the early ihthers, the bread and wine in 
the Eaebarist are stylM the ontitypel of the body and 


the Eaebarist are stylM the ontitypel of the body and 
blood of our lord. 

Annsn. daf</er. in Zool.. the term applied to the 
horn of the Cervidm. Untfl the deer ia a year old» i 
nothing but a slight protuberance tuarka the' places | 
where the antlers sprout. In the second year the horn 
appears, and is called the brow aniUr; the next year 
it has a branch, and is known at the bajf untUr; the 
fourth year it has two hraadhet« and is a trap aniUrs 
the fifth, another branch and a new name, eroektUs 
and again, at the sixth year, when the antler Is perfect, 
and is called a 6eaia anilir* The deer^s antlers are 
abed in the spring; and, eonsideridg their sise 
and weight, are renewed in an astonishingly short 
time. A ftill*grown stag*e bom probably weighs 
twonty-fonr pounds ; yet this large mate of tme 
bone is reproauced in about ten weeks. The develop* 
ment of the decree antlers ft intimately connected 
with the sexual tystem. (She Dsxs.) 

Akt-Lxov, duff •U* on (Gr. ciurMsw, ant, and 
lean, lion) (MprmeUan /efmealeo), an insect of the 
ord. Neur^tera, oelsbrated fotr its wonderful in- 
genuity in oonstrueti&g a pitfall for the destruction 
of its prey. As soon as the young larvm are hatched, 
they at once act about provioing for their future cue* 
tenance. This is effooted by turning round and round 
in the sand till a small cavity is made, which, as the 
animal increases in aiae and strength, grows brooder 
and deeper, till it mesaures about tmrtj inches in 
breadth and twenty in depth. At the bottom' of this 



tlmown up by the ant-lhni^at enuewrreele its progress, 
and bringc him tumUisg' to the bottcas agahi. It it 
entirely on the inieee of Ineeots that thie eoieeiona 
creature lives. The empty carcases are not allowed to 
encumber hie abodA As soon as lug has exhausted 
their fluids, he balaiioea them in his strong jawa, and 
tosses them out. The larva remains in this conditioti 
daring two years ; at the end of which time, having 
attained its full growth, it spini a cocoon, and taken 
the ohrysalis form. Three weeks afterwards, it emerges 
a perfect insect. The ant-lion is, when fuU-growB, 
about half an inoh in length, and somewhat resembles 
the dragon-fly, exoept that it ia mneh smaller. It hae 
a very large abdomen and a very small head, whiebi 
however, IS furnisbadwitliapalrof formidable inourved 
mandiUec. It baa six Ion, but b inoapable of ri^id 
locomotion, and generally moves baekwarda. The 
perfect insect depoaits ita eggs in dty sandy situations, 
when the young larvic, jmmediatoly after being 
hatohed, bemn. as we have teen, to exercise au 
astonishing mstinct in luring inseota te their dooss* 
The Mprmeleon fonniealeo is not found in Bnglaad, 
but oocun in many parts of the continent, as France, 
Germany, Spain, Ac, In the aooompaoymg iUostra-i' 
tiun are shown— I. The perfect insect ; II. The larva 
ofihe inseot; IIL The pit of the larva, and an ant 
being attacked. 

AiiTOHOMABZA,dn-fo-fte-maF-si»a‘ (aT.a»ti,and onona, 
a name), is a term used ia Khet. to denote the substi- 
tution of an appellative for a proper name ; as when 
Hoses is callea the Lawgiver, Aristotle the Stagyrite, 
or Shakspere the Bard of Avon. 

Alixo8UVi>BiA»s,iln-tp-si-d»'-dr»*aas, in Eool. Hist., 
were a 'sect of rigid Lutherans, and were so called from 
their being opposed to the doctrines taught by Osi- 
under regarding iustifloation. They held tliat man is 
not realty made Just, but only pronounced to bo so; 
that he is not made essentialty, but only putatively 
just. 

Aoexst, aV-o-riet (Gr. a, hot^ and oroc» a limit), in 
Gr. Gram., b the name of an mdefiuite kind of tonao 
of the verb, which nsoolty expresses peet time, but 
sometimes the present or iutoro, 

Aobta. (See Anatomy.) 

ArABTMBNTBf'd-part'-menb.— (For the law of letung 
tliem, see Landlohs anp TxNAxrr.) 

ArATHik ilp’-ii-the (Gr. a, without, and petShot. 
foeling), denotes a privation of feeling, a .want of 
passion or emotion. The ancient Btoioe anected an 
entire apathy, considering it as the higheet wisdom to 
enloy perfect calmness or traaquilUty of mind, iuoapa- 
bb of Wng ruflled, and above the reach of any eenao 
either of pleasure or pain ; whUst Epioums taught hb 
followers to seek happiness in a kind of indolent ease, 
or freedom from bboor and pain. In the first mcs of 
the Church, the term apatby waecmployed by theOhrist- 
ians to express a contempt for all earthly ooncerne.— >a 
■tate of moni&oation such as tho' Gospel prescribes* 
OlemeDBAlezandrinus. In phtticulat, brought it greatly 
I into use. expeoting thns to draw to < Christianity tho 
phUosopimrs who aapbed after sudh a tublime pitch of 
virtue. 

Apavitb, dp'-a^Hli (Gr. apaiao, I deceive}.— Apatite 
hat received its name from the fact that it is contin- 
ually mistaken for beryl, fluor spar, and several other 
minerals, accordfog to its cotonr and lustre, which 







Him the ifmalotf lar which are hatched in the 
followinf* spriiw* But, instead of producing insects 
or both sexes, Iheso eggs give birth only to females, 
whidi, in their turn, prMuce living young without any 
congr^ with the mato. The brood thus brought fortn 
again produces yonng in the same manner; and tbis 
goes on throughout the whole summer, without the ap* 
^laranoe of a single male insect.'*— Dallas’s 


I goes on throughout 1 


been Mmmon unong pMn nations firom a period of p»aranoe of a single male insect."— Dallas’s 
remote antiquity, and stiu prevails in Japan and India, JTwyrfcm. 

and certain wts of Africa. An ape's tooth, kept in Aphowia, (Or. a, without, and jidione, 

a temple at Ceylon, was regarded with peouliar rev- voice), in Med., is a deprivation or loss of voice. It is 
wetwo, and immmse wealth was aooumulaCed through generally occasioned by an affection of the muscles or 
ine oontiaual ollorinn of the worshippers : but the nerves employed in speeoh ; and its cure is to bo 
tenime was jiluudored and the tooth carried away by e/reoted by removing wo disorder from which it pro- 
the Portuguese, in 1654 (For a notice of the most ceeds. 

roinarktthle apes, m« OosauA, OvBANa-OuTANG, Aphobibm, Af^o-rism (Or, opheriso, I separate), is 
^niiCFAifZBB, «o.} for an account of species, &c., tee » maxim, or a snort sentence, containing a moral pre- 
BXMIadjb, QuADunvAVA.) cept or rule of praotioe, forcibly expressed in few 

, • m Her., a term implying that the « ords ; as, • It is always safe to learn from our enemies ; 


. . 7 “ mar.- a wrm implying tiiat the « orcis ; as, • it is always sale to learn Irom our enemies : 

snip 8 CAOie IS drawn so tight es to bring the vessel im- seldom safe to instruct even our friends.' It is also 
mediate^ over her anohw, which it then said to be applied in Med. end Law to certain truths laid down, 

hut not treated argunieutatively ; as the aphorisms of 
PBarsmino, in But,, a term Hippocrates, Sanctorius, or Boerhaave; aphorisassof 

synonymous with ezubuminous, which see. the civil law, &c. It is likewiBe applied to a figure in 

1 ***P^^"^*^ (Gr. a, without, and petaloHt rlietoric, whereby something that has been said is 

leaf}, m Bot., a term anphed to a flower having but lanited or corrected. 

one whori of floral envelopes ; in other words, having Afhkits, qf-ri/c (6r. aphrot. foam), carbonate of 
a <}siy^ hut no oorolla. J ussieu named one of his pro- lime ocourring in scaly messes, haring a poachy lustre 
po^dirisions of the vegetable kingdom apeUdee, and and greasy feel; abo caUed foem-spar. This mineral 
landed in » all dieotyiedonoas pknts bearing apeta* must not be oenfuanded wiflb'mvsrNshauw (sea-soain), 


wbieh Is an wmosphow oarbonata of magneua. 
ArnaoBdirA. (9es Bba-Moubb.) 

Apiacbai, al*pi-ai^-««-e, in Bot., a name sometimes 


oi'-pw the vertex or summit of any- 

tmg. Among thcBoinansitwasalsothename of akind 

ssSffi’®jstrss’sas2BK{iS 

placed over a syUable to denote that it is to be pro- liar to this ehalk anowlitic fonnatioai« and dutin- 


.DjuviMv kv uciiofev tutkt » le oe pro- iiar lo tne eaaia ana ooutic rormatioiNy and distin 
loog;^ especial^ used when a word has a guishod by a pear-shaped receptacle. (AliwEircRiBiXB. 
meaning, aocordiM ae it is pronounced long Avis, ai'-pis.— The%e» (Ke Bam.) 

! ae, ia Latin, Mias iigiilfles ill; rnHut, an Awpm, in a gen. of plants beloi^nj 


^ Mawno j iMMff, an apidm, at -pi-vi^ in not*, a gen. oi plants beloi^ng 

^ ... r® HmfieWiferw. The common o^, 

ffrareolens, is the only important spooiee. This 
plant grows wild iu almost every part of Europp^ but 
It is quite unfit for food until cultivated with abienoe 
« j i; ax j of light, when the stem and petioles become suoealeflt, 

5 S apoo«M. I white, and wholesomo. 


A.lnet«i>m...ii.i.i ’C TT — piaui gruwB wua lu every part oi jiuropp^ out 

«• f r ** of • word ; as, a », it is quite unfit for food until cultivated with aSienoe 

Si « 4 ™ retrenohment at of light, when the stem nod petioles become sueeulefit, 

white, and wholesomo. * 

“vP'"** Jj^olarin, to ArooAixysB, a-pok'-a-lfps (Gr. qpoialupto, I reveal 
containiM hornblende, or <Usoorar), the name of the lart in order of ^hoeaered 
» mtinnitoty as to be im- book# of the New Testament, the Bevelation of St. 




Apmepcmt Vrtiits 


» oF tbi« bcNdt i» oonMi^ aMtIbad t» ^olvi ibd 
(>faiebed««^aiid1>ioUiirof Jameti btilaeBU|.ea9P- 

^ noC without saaadu, aaocibo it to aabthar Joluik 


It haMomiirtfmea baan 


•hip of tbia book ia 

aou ofZabedaa^aD* ' 

talrUy not without 

oommou^callaM _ 

attaributad to tha aiMb^liMratioClarintliiia} and baaeait 
hoa^Bol atwM baau kaid ua auaoaioal. . ThaBowaca 
oaMu (AoculM la Cbraaoa, aa at JaioflMriDdaBatt ua^ 
tbatdid not aaoal^ it; aaii It 4^ aofe ooeur m the 
catalogua of eaaoaioil boote prapatad bv ibe-aoiBDcil 
of Laodioaa, aor in that of m. Oyril of Jafutakai } 
but Jbatia, Iraiunia, Origea» Ofpriaa, damaai of 
Alexandria, Auguatina, Jerome. TertuUian, and all the 
futhen of the 4th» Clli» and ftiUowiaaoaaturiaa, quote 
the Bovektion aa a book than adknowledged to be 
•caaonioal. The eoatroveriw resardiiu it waa revived 
at the time of tha Bafonnaiion, and Cuther eiqiraeaee 
himealf very veiwttanllj agalnat it, Tha reforman of 
Geneva, however, Calvin end Bean, raeaived it aa 
caaonioal; andthaaehavabaenfoUowedfay PvotaaUnta 
li^eraliy. '^bia book embracaa two diatinot rangea of 
auUMta Tbetbioga wbioh then ware, or tha itate 
of ChiietlMiiiy aa than eziatii^ in tha aeven Aaiatic 
ehurebaai and, 8. ** thatbinga whieb akould be here- 
aTLor/’ or the eonatitution and fate of the Gliaroh 
tbraugh ita tarvaral pariodaof propagatioai, corruption, 
reformation, and tnomph, fkom fta eonunanoament to 
its iinitl oonsammation in glory. The general daaign 
of the prophetic part of it ta to show tha dnal triumph 
of Ghnatiaaity over all enemies and o^osera, ita uni* 
venal prevalenoe in the world for a long aeriea of yean, 
and its termuiation in an endleu period of glorjp and 
happiness. “ Christianity is, in'a manner, personilled, 
and it appears on the seena of aotion engaged in a eon- 
test with the powers of darkoesa so violent that the 
etrugglo must evidently end in the exterminaiion or 
niter subjugation of one of thej^rtiea. Buocessively, 
one and another bitter and bloo^ enemy of the Church 
is ovenome : then follows n long period of p^e and 
proaperi^, aoring wbioh the induenoe of Christianity 
u so widely diffused, that no apparent hostility distiirM 
it. After this, the powers of darkness renew their 
assault with exasperated msdiee and rage ; but the in- 
tor^iosing hand or Heaven imitec^tbem down, and pats 
a ffnal end to the contest. The peeeefnl and universal 
reign of the Christian religion then suooeeds, and oou- 
tiiiuea down to the &ial oonsninmation of the Messianic 
kingdom on earth, when the resurreotionand judgment 
day introduoe agaew and perfeot order of thiogs, which 
ia to continue through ages that have no end.*'— 
Moses Stuart’s Cbmiacjifary on tile Apoealypte, There 
have been several spurious apocalypses ; as those of 
Moses, Peter, Paul, Stephen, Thomas, &c.; bat most 
of these are now lost. 

Atocabtovs Fnuxn, (Gr. apOf sepo- 

zate, karpo*. fruit), in l)ot.,'are those fruits which are 
each formed of a single oarpd,bai of which several are 
prodttoed hr n single dower. The simple soli Cary fruiu 
are generally included under the same head ; but the 
most philosophical botanists havo kept them distinct. 
Three kinds of apocarpous fruits are distinguished, aud 
these Sire raspmve^ termed the JMSiou, the Ackw- 
ntum, and the Btetia, (ff«e Uiece words;) 

Apooovb. {Set AyuBieiB.) 

ArooBBiric Acni,dp'-o-kr».i|ik,aB aeidfoundin vege- 
table mould, which retains annaonia' with great tena- 
city, tiiua affording noorishment to the plants in its 
vicinity. Crenio, geio, uhaio, and humio acids, are 
iennd m skaiilar sitnationg, ara possess similar pro- 
perties. 

ArooBTraa, e-pok'-re/a (Gr. opokruplia, hidden, 
Secret), a term need in Theol. ia various senses, to 
denote certain books okundng a sacred charadter. 
Among early Christian writers » was frequently applied 
totmkmymoas or pteadcMymoos works. It was also 
applied to dangerous wbrks, composed by ancient 
heretics to faveur their views, or fav Catboucs under 
liotitious eipattttes. At present, the name is Oom- 
nionly applied to oertoin nooks wbioh are not canon- 
ical, bat whioH have sometimes been regarded as 
such, and are generally held arnaafbl for instrootion 
end c^fieMiDn. Ti|ese books Ware sotteosived by the 
Jews ni any portion of the Old Testament, and they 
nve not eited or elhided to in any part of theKew. 
Nrifber wets they regarded as caiKnusal by tbe eariy 


^-revsrsDoe and esteem, till the ooundlikf Trent, in 

Uttk sludged thaft they were to beheld ggcanoi^ 

by t^Caff^ohunib. Attae Befiinnalloii,JPratsai. 

ants generally rensoted them; but th^ soon I ' 

to be reed in pnnUo worship. Tha Cfhu^ 
enumerates the spony^ial books ia her i _ 
Axtioles, as books wUsb '*tUe Church doth readibr 
wamj^ of life and instmetion of manners, but yst 
doth it not npphr them, to establish any doctrine.** Ow 
the other Protsstatttsbiirebesln Bnglandand Atasriea, 
i««y «•« rejected dpom pqblio wonhip. Tbe Mooxy. 

kooks ore, I, and II. Xsdtas, Tobit, jWith, 
Bsther, Wisdom of Sokunom Ecclesisstious, Baruth, 
Song of the Three Obildven, Hiitory of Sumnnah, Bm 
and the Dragon, Prayer of Manosses, I. and II. Maoca- 
bees. In old edittoat of tbe Bible, the ApoorypUa is 
somatlmes to be sasn bound up between frie Old and 
Kaw Testaments; bat igot in the rqoent authorized 
editions, Besides tbSsm thara are a number of other 
so-oalledapoonphal books, which, however, have nevav 
boon resmecT aa oanonioaL Among these, ore the 
third aaafourth books of Bsdsas, the book of Bnoob, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, tfat Assniap- 
tion of Moses, the third, fourth, and Slth books of. 
Maccabees, Ac. Of the Xaw Testament, there exist 
a number of spurious geapels, ahts of apostles, and 
epistles. These works nave been ooUeotad and pub- 
lished by Fabrioiss, in bis Oom PHudmigraphut Fe- 
Uria Taatameniit and his CbdM ApocTppkMNwi Tuba- 
mantu 

Af ocBTYBAL 0oiiVB0viB8r.— What was known aa 
the Apooiyphal Ooutroversy arose about thirly years 
in oonneetion with the British and Porelgii Bible 
Society, and wasoooasioned by the disoovery that part 
of tbe mads of the society were expended in the cir- 
culaiionof the Apocrypha on the continent of Europe* 
On the one hand, thb was defended ou the ground of 
expediency ; on the otiier, it was opposed as contrary 
to the constitution of the looiely, and to the principles 
of Christianity. At lonjrth, in 1820. the committee of 
the society resolved, ** That the fhnos of the society bo 
applied to the printing and cired^on of the oanooicsl 
books of Scripture, to the exclusion those books and 
parts of books which are termed apocryphal.*' The 
controversy, however, was still carried on for some 
years with much vehemence and aorimony, until tbe 
apocryphalists were completely dilated. 

A^CYir AOlA,d-pok-i-ttai^fe-e(Gr. apo. against,kt((Mi, 
dog), in Dot., the Dogbane order of niootyledouous 
pionta, included in the sub-olau trees 

ur shmbs generally having milky juices. The leaves 
are entire, and destitnte of stipules. The oi^ is 
5-parted aud persistent; the corolla 6-lobed. There 
ere live stamens alternate with the lobes of the corolla ; 
tbe dlaments being distinot, tbe anthers united to the 
stigma, end the pollen granular. The ovaty is com- 
posed of tyo carpels, whieb are generally merely in 
contact; when united, they form a 2-co1lled ovary: 
styles 2 or 1 » stigma oonfracted in the middle, ana 
expanded at the base abd apex, so as to resemble 
to shape an hourglass, or a dumb-bell; ovules 
numerous. Fruit sometimes one or two follicles, 
sometimes a captnle, dru^, or berry. Seed very 
rarely exalbuminous. Tbe jDogbaaes are natives prin- 
cipally of tropical regions, a few only occurring in 
northern latitudes. Mseo, the periwinkle, is tbe only 
British gemu. There are 108 genera and 670 species. 
Soma of the plants of this order ore intensely poison- 
on, and all are to be suspected, though a few yield 
edible fruit. Some are drastic purgatives, and in some 
the hark is tonic and febrifhgol. They have uiually 
large showy flowers, and arc on that account oolttvatea 
in our hothouses. Goontebou^ or India-rabber, is 
prepared from the jitine of several species. 

ArooyBuac,'d-po-W-NM«, in Bot., tbe typical gen. of 
the not. ord. of plants Avomfnauta. A. eamaHnum is 
the Canadian hemp, on Anbaceotts plant from four to 
Are feet in height, with' a» nabrimohed stem bearing 
oblong leaves, and eymsa of woitbh flowers. It yields 
a vety strong flb^, Amertaa 

employ for mskxng twfrm sq^kosne cloth. Thenms^ 
of this- species anff. ^ mArf 9 amifoUu» are emotic, 
and slightly purggtive. . * ' 

Aroniiavc, dfMOi'-rikfQr.ivodriktikMAamofr^ 
tive), is a iam to those jddtdMOU or 


THB WftPIOKAllY OF 


Apogae 


Apoplescy 


oonolaBlona which are oecmmrilj true, from tlia oppo- Argsments for the Dirhie Origin of Christianitv). 
titfl being impossible. Anapodiotical«irgQnient«tMnr 8 - Since that time, various works have appeared on tni<i 
fore, is one which eicludes the possibility of the subject, particularly in Oennony. The frmdamcntal 
opposite. principle of apologetics is the necessity of a super- 

Apogss, dp'-o-ye (6r. crj»e, from, and ys. tiie earth), naturm revelation. It treats of the logical, moral, 
moans the greatest Stance of any heavenly body from and metaphysical possibility of a revelation ; of tho 
the earth i nut it is applied more partionlarly to the necessity of a revelation ; and demonstrates, from in- 
sun and moon. The former is in its apogee in its temal and historical evidenoo, the truth of rev^tion. 
apparent course when the earth is in its aphdtonj the Apolooub, (Gr. apoloffot, a fable), is a 

moon is in its apogee when it reaches that point m its fable, parable, or short fletitioUs story, designed to 
orbit which is most distant from the earth. convoy some moral truth. The fables oFJEsop ore of 

AroLLnroniAire, a>po^*Z«*aai'-rt>anf,an ancient sect this class. 
of heretics which arose in lihe latter half of thedtii ApoLoaT,d<poP*o-y>(Gr.fl^l<i)| 7 fa,adef!moe,apology), 
century, and were named after Apollinaria, b!sl|op of originally denoted a defence mode in a court of justice 
Loodicea. They denied that our Saviour had a reason- in favour of one accused. As these were frequently caro- 
able soul, and asserted that its place was supplied bv fnllv written out, and afterwards mode public, it camo 


or Constantinople, in 891. The Apollinarians were apologies of Socrates, attributed to Plato and Xeuo- 
also forbidden by imperial edicts, in 388 and 387, from pnon. The word was adopted by the Chrietlan fathers, 
holding religious assemblies, and Jo 428 from having and applied ^ them to works in defence of certain 
pastors, or residing in cities,* and they at length doctrines of Christianity. {S’re Apoloobtzcb.) In 
entirely disappear. ordinaiy language the word la used at present in the 

AfoUiO Bbividshs, a-poV-h the name sense of ashing pardon or esrase for some oQbnce. 

commonly borne by a beautifpl statue of the heaven Afopiithbov, dp'-o-Geia (Gr. apopAMeyma, an ut- 
diviuity Apollo or Phoabus (see Apollo, vol. 1. of tcrance), a short pithy saying or maxim, conveying 
this work), which, about the close of the 15th oentury, a great moral truth in few words. The wise men of 
was found in the ruins of the ancient Antium. Pope antiquity, and the oracles of the gods, frequently 
Julius II. brought it, and had it placed in thoBolvi- expired 'henuMiTos in this way. Among tho best- 
dtf e of the Yaiioan at Romo ; whence the name. It is known col • jtioni of axHiphthegms are those mudo in 
gMggUy admitted to bo the moatmagnifloent work of ancient tiMcs bjr*Blutarch, and those in modern times 
art in existence, a copy of it being used in every Euro- by Bacon. 

{ can Bobool of art as a drawing<model for students. AtoritYLLlo Acin, a-pqf'-il-tikt an acid obtained 
n this of Grecian art, the divinity is seen from narcotine, the orystals of which resemble those of 

in a standing position, almost nude; over hts right apophyllites whence its name, 
shoulder is suspended a quiver, upon his extended left Aropuyj.LiTB, a-pof'-il-lite (Gr. apophuUizo^ to strip 
axm he carries nis pallium, and in bis band is seen the of leaves), called also the *' Ush-pye stone/* a minerid 
remnant of a bow, from wbich an arrowy supposed to odourring in. white, pearly, square prisms or pyramids, 
have been discharged at the serpent Python. The It is a silicate of lime and soda, and is found in tho 
whole statue is ebamoterized by a combination of grace, mimetie iron deposits of Sweden and Norway, 
beauty, and symiq^ry of proportion. ArorLiXT, dp-o-plea/-s (Gr. npoptexia, a sudden 

"Or rinr the lerd ef the imotriec bow. 1’'°^ » j? 

Themd nf life aiuI iiamv tinii liirlif wwi name Of a ciisesse cnaracterued by a sudden abo- 

The sun iu human liinEs arra^d, and brow and T<3im*larv^ motion * while toe Sna^ functions of 

AU radiant from his triumpb in the fight r fh^ iSii 

Tho shaft boa just been shot— the arrow., bright inii narJift i 

With an immortd'a vonceanco in his eye iS f 

By some oritioa it is held that Pliny makes aUiision and tlie skin covered with a cold chunmy perspiration ; 
to this beautiful figure; but the more generally received sometimes, however, the pulse, instead of being full 
opinion is, that the sculptor is eutircly unknown. For and strong, is weak and intermitting, and the face 
a time the statue was kept in Faria, whither it had been pale and dejected. Apoplexy springs from a diseasoi 
conveyed bv the emperor Napoleon I.; bat at his condition of the brain, and is occasioned by whatever 
downfall, this marvel of antique art was restored to its unduly impedes or accelerates the oiroulatiou of the 
former home in the Vatican. blood within the brain, or exerts e certain degree of 

AvoLoaunOt a»pot-o-j 0 i'’’i/e (Gr. (TpohffeoiMifXBwak pressure upon it. Henoe, violent exertion, either of 
in defence of) > is a term applied to designate sometning mind or body, great mental anxiety, intemperance in 
said or written by way of excuse or apology for any eating or drinking, are among the exciting causes of 
action or person; os an apologetic essay. it. Moles are xunch more liable to it tiion females, 

AroLOOSTiGS, a-poUo>seif^ik$, in Theol., is a term and it is most common between the ages of 50 and 70. 
aupUed to that branch of divinity which has for its A man of a sanguine plethoric temperament, with 
object a aystematio arrangement of those eztemiil a»A large head and fdl nltk, is most liable to its attack, 
internal evidences of Christianitr by which Christians though leaa persons are also frequently among its 
are enabled Boientificolly to justify the peouliarities of victims. Though the attack is usu^y so sudden, it is 
their fidth. Apolooetios dehnd the ftindomentol prin- not without its premonitory symptoma, which, though 
qipics of Christianity against unbelievers ; polemics numerous and diveraiited, ore yet obvious end eosiiy 
defend one partioutar belief, or class of beliefli^ against underetood. Among theop, are eze^ve drowsiness, 
others. Apoiogiee for certain doctrines of Obristianito, giddiness and headache, with fi^nentiy dullneis of 
or defending it from charges brought against it I 7 fts hegitog* impcrfiMt or dllioxdersd vision, neise in the 
opponents, have appeared fmm yeiy eaitr times; as e«to, lOlM of Ac. Sometimes the attack is 

the apologies of TertoUian, Jnstin Martyr, Origen, preceded by paralysis afibeting tho speech, Unds. feet, 
and othe^but it was not till the 18th oeatoiy that or other part of toe bodv, and fre^^j it is auc- 
*go ^gaiBg^ n>u.to regarded oa a diatinot bronoh oaaded by paralysis. When judicious rmadJea ore 
The name was lint brought odoptedin tone, an attack may cenersHv ba averted 


ArorLBXT, dp’O-pleae^s (Gr. upiwUsia, a sudden 
blow, a privation of sense and motion), in Path., is 
'the name of a disease characterised by a sudden abo- 
lition or great diminution of the powers of sensation 
and voluntary motion, while the organic functions of 
the body,— circulation, respiration, aecretion, Ac„.aro 
still carried on, but usual^.in antore or less impaired 
state. The attack is somBtimes instotftaneous ; at 
other times it comes on by degrecB, The face is gene- 
rally flushed, the breathing alow, deep, and stertorous, 
the pulse ftiUcr, stronger, and slower than natHral, 


fWWJ. e. Planck, inhis MinleUt 
179L Thefl 
Ir, wUdh can be said to have treato 


adopted in tone, an attack may generally be averted 




odimtod during or 
UfM inglo the eauseg i] 


», SM UttCiDdlDg 

trealmaottabe 


torn Apologetic; ov»aPhil«ophioal ExpoaltkiiortliejcBaes 


) toe couseg ihaat n»y We induoed it. In some 
the abstraction of Mood nay be indiapenaable; 
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ia othen stimalating rcmcdioa ure wliat mar bo ro* 
quired. In aJl coves, however, the paiienl's head 
should bo raised, the head and neck bared, and the 
freest circulation of fresh air ^promoted : ana, os soon 
as possible, purgative mediciues should be adniiais-. 
tered. The attack may last firom a fevr hours to two 
or three days ; and oven when it does not destroy life, 
it usually gives a shock to the constitution, which is 
■eldom entirely recovered from. 

Apoata, a‘por'-i-a (Gr. aporeo, I doubt), is the 
nnme of a figure in Shet., by which the speaker seems 
to be in doubt whether to say anything or not, or 
where to begin in a multitude of arguments : aa, * Qf 
what shidl 1 first complaiuP* MVhere shall 1 seek 
for help P* This figure is sometimes used with great 
effect. 

Afosiopbsis, o<po'-«f-op'-ft-s£s (Gr. apotiopao. lam 
silent), is a figure in Rhet., in which the speaker breaks 
off abruptly in the middle' of a sentence, leaving his 
hearers to supply what he was going to say j ns, ' His 
conduct was^uut we must not lose time in words.* 
It usually denotes great anger or grief. 

Apostact, a-poM^-ia-M (Gr. apoitmia, a forsaking, 
desertion), is a going away or defection from one a 
original profession or party. IuTheol.,it is a forsaking 
or renouncing of one's religion, either openly or vir* 
tuidly. The primitive Christian cbnroh distinguished 
several kinds of apostney : — 1. Those who went entirely' 
from Christ inuity to Judaism ; 2. those who complied 
Avith the Jews iii many of their unlawftil ceremonies, 
without making a formal profession of their religion ; 

those who mingled Judiiism and Christianity to> 
geibor; and 4. those who relapsed into paganisiu. 

Afostacv, in Law, a total renunciation of Christ* 
iiinity, by embracing cither a false religion, or enler- 
laiuiug no religion at all. The ofr(.'nco can only take 
place in such as have once professed the Christian 
religion. Heavy penalties, including loss of life, for- 
merly attached to aposlacy. Noiv, by 0 A 10 Will. 
111. 0 . 82, it is provided that if any person educated 
in, or having made prothssion of tbo Christian religion, 
&hull, by Avriting, printing, teaching, or advised speak- 
ing, deny tbe Cliristiaii religion to be true, or the 
Holy Scriptures to bo of divine authority, he shiiil, 
upon the first oflbnce, bo rendered inenpublo to hold 
any olltcQ or place of trust, aud, for tho second, be 
rendered incapable of bringing any action, being 
guardian, executor, 4egatee, or purchaser of lauds, 
und shall suffer three years* imprisonment Avithout 
liail. To give room, however, for reiientance, — if, 
AAithin four months after the llrsl conviction, tbe 
delinquent will ia open court publicly renounce his 
<'rror, he is disuharned for that omcc from uU dis- 
abilities. 

Apostabiack^p., a*pos'-ta-«f-ai'-«e-e, o not. ord. of 
plants, iiaTned alter the geu. Aposfaiiia, aud belonging 
to the class Monocn*i^UdoneB aud suh-olas;^ l^etuloulefr. 
Herbs with regular hemiaphrodito flowers, growing 
in the damp AAOods of tropical India. There a\e three 
genera aiid five speoiee. Their properties are alto- 
gether unknown. 

Apostata, a-poaf-iaii (Gr. (iposfaris, a deser^on), 
«Ane who openly abandons the true religion. In Re «•!. 
11 ist. it is applied, by way of special imputation, to the 
t'uipcror Julian, who, though at first professixig Christ- 
jjMuty, when he came to the throne openly rtuoiincocl 
it, Olid did all in his power to re-establish paguiusm. 

A POSTACIOBI. {Set A PAIORI.) 

Apostlk, a-potf^tl (Gr. apottolotf a messenger), 
properly sigiiiiles one sent er delegated by another 
upon some business. In Theol. it denotes, by way of 
eminence, one of the disciples specialty rcinimisaioutid 
by Ohrist to preach the Gospel. Out of tho uuAihor 
ox his discdples. our Lord selected twelve to bo invested 
with the apoatlcship. Their names were Himtm Pet4U', 
and Andrew, James the Greater, John, Rluiip, Rar- 
tholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James the Lkm, Jude, 
surnamed Lebbeiia or Thaddeus, Simon the Caiiaanite, 
nnd Judas Iscariot. About eight months after t>>oir 
eoleiub e1c*rtioii, and in the third year of our Lord’s 
public ministry, they were gent out by two and two to 
deelnre to the people at Israel fnot going'to the Sama- 
ritans or Gentiles) that the kingdom of heaven was 
at hand, and to confirm their (uivtrine by miracles. 
I'hey were to make no provision for their subsistence 


ApofltoUo 

on their journey. After tbo reeurreotion of onr Lord, 
felie place of Judas was supplied by Matthias, and the 
apostles received b new commission of a more exten- 
sire nature,—'* To go and teach all nations, baptlring 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.** Paul, and, according to some, 
Rarnabas, wore subsequently added to tlie list of 
apostles, without regard to the number twelve. Altar 
they bad exerdsed tbeir ministry for some years in 
Falestine, it is said they resolved to diaperse thom- 
selves to different parts of the world, and determined 
by lot what parts each should take ; but of their travels 
aud subsequeut lalwurs we have little reliable informa- 
tion. It was eiseniid to an apostle— 1. That be shohld 
have personally seen Christ ; 2 » that be should have been 
immediately called aud chosen by Christ himself; B. that 
he should have been divinely inspired and fully instructed 
in the mysteries of tbe kingdom of heaven^ so as to bo 
BoCured against all mistakes in teaching divine truth ; 
and 4. that he should have the power of working 
miracles in attestatiou of his oommission, and of the 
truth of his doctrine. They wore not restricted, like 
bishops and pustora, to any particular oburoh; and 
they liad no successors in office. The reapeetivo 
baiigOB or attribaiea with which the several apostles 
aro usually represented are, Bt. Voter with the keys } 
Ht. Paul with a sword; Bt. Andrew with a cross ; Bt. 
James the Less with a fuller’s polo; Bt. John with a 
cup nnd a winged serpent flying out of it ; Bt. Rartlio- 
lomow with a knife ; Bt. Philip with a long staff*, whose 
upper end is formed into a cross; Bt. Thomas wit^ a 
lance; Bt.jMatthoAv with a hatchet ; Bi. Matthias with 
a battle-axe; Bt. James tbe (rreater with a pilgrim's 
staff' and a gourd-bottle ; Bt. Himon with o saw ; and 
St. Jude with a club. bt. Viiul is sometimes styled, by 
wuyol eminence, tho Apostle of tbe Gentiles, as Bt. 
Vrtcr was called the Apostle of Mie ClrcumcjsioD, Tho 
appellation of apostle was sometimes given to tho 
ordinary travelling ministers of the Church i os whero 
tbe a;)OBtlo Paul speaks of Andronicus snd Junia os of 
note among the apostles. AocordiiM to some, Bama- 
b.ts was an Bfiostle in this sense; fnoi^li others hold 
tliui he was cue in the highest sense. This whs also a 
title given to those sent by the ohnrehes to cariy their 
aims to the poor of other eburohes. Thus 6t. Paul, in 
writing to the Philippians, tolls them that Bpaphro- 
(litus, their aposlle, had ministered to bis wants. 
Apostle is aho thought by many to have been originally 
used for bishop before that name was introduoi 
Among the Jews, it was the name of an ofiloer i 
into tho different parts of the country to see that tho 
laws were duly observed, and to collect tho moneys for 
the temi>lo. In like manner, it is frequently applied 
to one that has (Irst planted Christianity in a place ; 
as Xavier, tho AponMc of the Indies. In tho Greek 
Liliirgy'i; tqinstle is tho name of a book containing the 
epistles of St. Panl, printed in tho order in which they 
aro iu be read in cbiirobos throughout the course of 
the year. • 

ArobiLAS, Acts of. {See Acts of tea Apobilm.) 

Apoi»TLBB* CwiBD (Lat. credo, I believe), is the 
name of a formula of suiumary or tho Ohristjau faith, 
drawn up, according to some, uy tho apostlua at Jeiu- 
salrm shortly after our Lord’s ascension; andhenco 
its name. There are many reasons for doubting this ; 
but that it is very aucient » evident from the fact, ibnt 
it is to be found as it now stands in tho works of St. 
Aftibrose and Rufinns, both of whom flourished in the 
4th century. , ...... 

Avo.sTax.ip, or Apostolical, np-ot-ioi'-tk, m atom 
applied to something relating to, connected with, or de- 
scended from tho apostles ; as, tho aposioUo age, the 
apostolic doctrine, the apostolic character. The Apot» 
Mie CuM 0 »f are certaiq rules or laws for the government 
of the Church, held by some to have been drawn up by 
the apOBiles themselves. . There iano sufficient ground 
for believing that this was the case : they probably be- 
long to the 4th or 6th oentury. The 4potiolic Conatiiu^ 
tioHs consist oi eight books; of whioh the first six eon- 
Uiu directions for the whole of Christian life, and wm 
probably written about theend of the 3rfl oentury. The 
sevonthhook is eMeniially an abridgment oftbeotfaers^ 
and behmgs probably to the beginning of the4lb cei^Biy- 
The cigbih book, which relates only to the sacred 
and is written for pdifts, beiongs probably to th^ 
4 



THE mcrnoNAur 

Apostolical StieoesBion Apotheofuriaa* Weights 

middle of the 4th oantury. There am, however, end look ite seine from AemQol ^oetooU an eminent 
anmeroii* later interpolatione. Apotiolie Cknrdf wm nunister amongthe Mennouitea.— £4/: Moeheiin’afihcie* 
anciently a name given to thote oharehea whteh were $ia$eie»l Siaiwy. 

•oppoaed to have been founded by the apoatlea. In AroaTSOPHS, (Or. apoBti^og^, a tun- 

affcer-timea, other oburobea aaaumed thia title, prin- ing^ay, or breaking off), ia the name given to a figure 
oipally on aoeount of their auppoaed eoslbvinitj with in Rhet., when a apMer breaks [off auddenly in the 
the dootrinea of the ohufohea pumted by Ae apoatlea. ooorae of his apeeoh, and addresses direefly a person 
The term Apoitolioal was first applied to htahopa in the absent or dead, or an inanimate olfieet, as if present 
fith century. Afterwards, the title was assumed by the and listening to him. It ie also ftmuenUy usad by the 
popes of Rome, as being the soeoessors of the chief poets; and when well managed, it has a very striking 
apostle, Peter. Hence the tenne ApoatoUo Obnrch, effect; as, ** O thou sword of the Lord I how long will 
Apostolio Bee, Apotlolio Ohair, ApoatoUo Bleaahig, it be ere thou be quiet 1 put thyaelf up into the aeab- 
Ao. Apostolio Fatken ia an appeUation usua^ bard, rest and be still.'* It denotes strong pmim, or 
given to the writers of the 1st eentury, who em- amotion.*— lu Oram., it ia used to denote the omission 
ployed their pens in the cause of Christianity. They of a letter or letters in a word; as kero’ tor koneayk. 
were Clement, Barnabae, Ignatiua, Polyearp, and The comma eniployrd to mark such omission, or which 
Hennas. i* used in genitives, is termed an apostrophe, 

ArosTOiioiL StrcoBMioir, in Theol., Amtiuicaxibs* Coxpakt, a*pc<k'-e4(a-r0s. — The 

Is a term applied to the line of unbroken succession in eompauy of Apothecaries, which is one of the most 
which the ministiy of the Church has been continued important guilds of the -city of Louden, wasestablisfacd 
fiwm the days of the apostles to the present time, in the early part of the 17tli century. TheApothaoariee 
" The clergy of the Church of Pnglaud eau trace thoir were flrst incorpiimted with the company of Glrooera 
oonneotioii with the apostles Iw links, not one of which in the year IttOd, Rleven years alter, they wore 
is wanting, from the times of St. Paul and St. Peter to separated from the Orooers, and incorporated by a 
our own. —Hook's Chunk DMitmtny, charter granted by King James I., as " The Hastar, 

Atobtoliob, or AnosToitci, Ap-o»’ioVAk$f in Reel. Wardemi, and Society of th^ Art and Mystery ol 
Hist., is the name of three different scots, who pro* Apothecaries of the City of London." This charter 
fesBod to imitate the manner and practice of the was granted by the king at the ad\ioe of his phyriciaus 
apostles. The first of these, called also Apotariieif or Gideon de Laune, Mayemo, and Akins ; uod it was 
Apotaelilat sprang from the Bneratites and Cathari, enaeied * t no givicers or others should retail any 
and flourished in the 2ud and 3rd centuries. They medaeim ■ itboot the company's consent, within the 
j^^essed to have aU things in common, to abstain from city, or 'M'n miles thereof; at the same time, the 
marriage, and the use of wine, flesh, &c. ; but little company obtained ihll permission to seize all unlioenied 
more ia known respecting them. The second sect be* drugs. By the statutrs of William HI. and Anno, 
longs to the 12th ceutairy. They are said to have been "Apothecaries of the city of Loudnu are exempted 
free ftmn error in dootrino, and to have been irreprooeh- firom the (ilfices of constables, scavengers, overseers ot 
able and exemplary in their lives and manners. They the poor, and other parish, ward, and leet ofiloes, 
were peculiar m holding it unlawful to take an oath, and of and from serving uj^mn juries or inquests." 
iu permitting their hair and beards to grow to an enor- Towards the close of the 17th century, the apoUiaoaricei 
mouB length, in preferring oclibaoy to wedlock (calling of London began to prescribe as well as to dispense 
themsrivestheohMtebrothersand sisters), and in each medioinra, and, byway of retaliation, the OoUegeof 
man having a spiritual sister, with whom he lived in a Pltysioiiins established a dispensary for the aaSe of 
domestio relation. The founder of the third sect was me'dicines at prime cost. The privileges of the Apothe* 
Gerhard Sogarelli, of Parma, who, in 1200, assumed nn caries' Company were subsequently greatly enlarged, 
apostolio garb, and went forth as a preacher of repent- and the right of memliers to prescribe iu a certain 
anoe; and gradually a number of others joined him. restriofced sense wasoonfinneil by anact of Mrliament, 
There bring nothing startling in their doctrines, they 6G Geo. 111. c. IHI. CnxsfiST awd BnuoaiST.) ^ 

were, for upwards of twenty years, allowed to pursue Apothecaries' Hall is situated in Union Street, Black- 
their course unmolested, and they extended their fnars, and is a largo plain briek builtling. Great 
labours beyond the ihniia of Italy. At length the rapid quantities of pure medicine are prepared at the Hall, 
Mread of their doctrines excited the attention of the and retailed m a shop adjoiuiug, at low prices. The 
C^iuroli, and Uonoriiis 1 V., in PiMfi, issued a bull ogaiusi relations between the Apothecaries’ Company and the 
them, which was followed four years later by another, general liody of chemists and druggists are explained 
by Nicholas IV. Opposition, however, only led them to m another part of this Dictionary, 
inveigh more boldly against ^he errors and corruptions AroTBSCABiBs’ Wxiqhts and MxASims,— The 
of the Church of Koine, which they desoribed os the system of weights used by pbysioians and apothecaries 
Babylon of the Apocalypse. They were now persecuted (chemists and druggists) m prescribing and eompound- 
M heretics, and many of them perished at the stake ; ing medknnes differs materially from that used iii 
and among ot hors, Scgarelli, in 1300. Ho was Bucoeeded general oemmerce. The tonn epo^Arcariss* teefokf is 
by Doloino, a man much his superior in education and usually applied to the oue systdtu, and avoirmpou 
mental qualities. , After travelling for some time in weight to tlie other. In the London, the Sain* 
Italy, spreading the tenets of hi? sect, but everywhere bu^h, and the United States pliarmacopcsias, every 
dogg^ Dv the lnquiBition,he retired for safety to Dal- preparation is expressed in apotheoaries* weight, or, 
matia. After a timo he again made bis appearance to adopt a pbarmaocuticsl phrase, this system of 
iu Italy ; but being still an ohjeot of perseoutiou, he weights ie qficinal. Iu the Dublin phanuaeopcoia, 
established himself, with about 2,000 ot his adherents, avoirdupois weight is employed. There is alto a third 
male and female, on the mountain Zebello, in the dio- system, osUed weight, wnioh is used by jewellera, 
oeso of Vercelli. In 1305 a omasde was proelaiifled and at the mints, in the exolianco of the predous 
against them, and for two years Doloino, with consum- metala. These three systems can be adapted to each 
mate skill and bravery, defended himself against his other through the gram, or eommon unit of weight ; 
enemies, till famine effeoted what force oould not ac- but the iuoonveaience attendant on the use of separate 
oomplisk, and Gie remnant of fhniishedApostolios were sets of weights has long been complained of, and it is 
eompellcd to surrender. Doloino, after undergoing to be hoped that one oompreheniive syetem will soon 
the moat cruel tortures, which be bore with the gr^eat be introduoed. It seems very absurd to oomfel a 
fortitude, was put to death. In Lombardy and the ebemist and druggist to use one set of weights in 
south of France remnants of the sect existM till 1S6S. buying end selling medieines, and another in midring 
^e Apostolics repudiated all rights of property and up presoriptions. In osoh system there is a pound 
mu inequsUtics of condition. They wore not bound and an oanee ; but the apotheesries' pound contains 
together by any formal vows, nor, ^ rules, to obedience 1,840 graine less than tho avoirdupois pound, and tho 
^ united together by the i^tbecaries' ounce contains ffHgriiins were than the' 

nlrit of broth«rlylove.->N^. Krono'sFVd DoMwo und avoirdupois ounce. Thnt, the officinal systcin hw the 
mePaiaren^, Lelp. 1814; Neauder'sCkarcklfiriofy; larger ounce, and the eommeroial the larger pound. 
Hosheim 8 Eedtnaetieal HiHory, Troy weight agrees with apothecaries' weight in tho 

ap>o§‘^’ti-an9. In Bed. Hist., were ounce and pound. The following table displaye, fin 11 
BBeotofMennoBiteBwhiehBpirangttpiatbeyeMrlfl^ sim^ and eomprehensive manner, the value of each' 
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denomination in apotheoariee* weight, and the relation 
of these to each other 

SO graine k 1 semple b SO grains. 

60 grains es 1 draonm k 3 seruules. 

460 grains s 1 onnee = 8 draonms. 

6j760 grains B 1 pound s 12 ounces. 
MesBursB of oapaoitj are used for liquids in mixing 
medicines. The table employed is either wine measure 
or imperial measure. The mMm$, as the units of these 
Bjstems are called, differ sUehtly; that of wine measure 
being equal to about *96 <» a grain of pure water at 
60'’ F.» and that of imperial measure being equal to ‘91 
of a grain of the same fluid. In the latter syBiem, 
which has of late been used in England, the relation 
between the flnid ounce and the solid aToirdujpois 
ounce is much closer than in the former. The minim 
is multiplied as follows 

60 minims s 1 fluid draohm a 00 minims. 

480 minims a 1 fluid ounce = 8 fluid drachms. 

9,600 minims = 1 pint a 20 fluid ounces. 

76,800 minima = 1 gallon a 8 pints. 

In presoriptions, the weights and measures are gene* 
rally expressed by signs or symbols, with Latin nu* 
morale affixed. These signs, with the Lntin and 
English words which stand for them, are given be- 
low 

nt Minim, part of a fluid draohm. 

gtt Gntta, adrop. 

Bj Sorupulns, a scruple. 

3j Droohma, a drachm. 

f3j Fluid drachma, a measured drachm, 

2.1 Uncia, on ounce (480 grains), 
fgj Fluid uucia, a measured ounce. 

Ibj Libra, a pound (6,700 grains). 

Oy Octarins, a pint, 
gr Granum, a grain. 

ss Semis, half, affixed to any of the above signs. 
The numerals j, ij, iij, iv, v, &o., show the number of 
grains, ounces, pounds, Ao., to be taken ; thus, itllx 
denotes 60 minims, 3'''iii 7 draohms, and Jj, 1 ounce. 

Apotubgarx and Apotuboabibs* Act. (Ste Cm- 

HIST Avn DBUaCrlST.) 

Apothbcia, ^p-o-ike'-$hi-a (Gr. apothekt, a reposi- 
tory), in Sot., the term applied to the spore-fruits of 
lichens. These contain the thtea. or spore-cases, and 
occur either as little nodules and raised lines, nr as 
round, shield-shaped, and cup-shaped bodies scattered 
over the fronds. 

Apothbosib, (Gr. djpotheoritt a deifi-i 

cation), in unoieiit Myth., is a term applied to the 
change which a mortal was supposed to undergo when 
he was raised to a god. Among the onoient Greeks 
and Bomans, there prcnrailed a Mlief that certain of 
their heroes were, after death, raised into the order of 
the gods; as Hercules, Bomulua, Julius &c. 

In later times the term was more espeoially used to 
signify the ceremony by which the lioman emperors 
were deified after their aeath. It was in this manner : — 
A waxen figure representing the dead man waa made, 
and placed on a lofty ivory oonch in the vestibule of 
the palace. For seven days it was regarded as sick, 
and attended by physicians. When considered dead, it I 
was carried to the old forum, where hymns and songs 
were sung in praise of the deceased. It was after - 1 
wards taken to the Campus Martins, and deposited in I 
a wooden erection four stories in height, and richly ' 
adorned with hangings, pietures, gold and ivory images, 
Ac. Fire was applira to the ediflM, and while it was 
burning an eagle was let loose frdm the top, and was 
supposed to carry the soul of the emperor up to 
heaven, after which time he was worshipped with the 
other gods. 

Appabbitt, tlp-p/fr'-eni (Lat. anparert, to appear), 
an expression used in Astron. to denote things as they 
seem to be to an observer, in contradistinotioD to thetr 
actual or real state.'' The term is applied principally I 
to diameter, distant, figure, and motion. The ap- 
parent diameter of a body is the angle formed ^ two 
onea dnwn ftom opposite points in the oircumferenoe 
of its disk to the eye ; and the apparent maguitQde of 
a body is simBis, being the aii|le fbnned by two lines 
9® 
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drawn to the eye from its opposite oTtremilies, Tlir* 
apparent diameter and magaiiude of bodies vary ac- 
cording to their distance from the eye. Apparent 
distance is the distance at which wc judge or imagine 
heavenly bodies to be from us. The apparent distance 
of the heavenly bodies af^ars to us to be the same, 
or nearly so, in all cases, though really so wide^ dif- 
ferent. Apparent figure la the shape which an object 
preaenti When viewed under difibrent oircumstanves. 
Apparent ooigunotion is when one heavenly bodjr 
oomes directly in the line between another heavenly body 
and the eye of an observer. The apparent horison is 
the circle which appears to bound the view on all sides, 
seen most perfectly at sea. Apparent noon at any 
place is the time when the sun is on tho meridian (if 
the place, imoontradistinotion to true or mean noon, 
when the aim would he on the meridian if it moved in 
its apparent orbit with uniform velocity. Apparent 
motion is that winch bodies aj^pcar to Imvo to an ob- 
server who is himself also moving. The motions of tho 
sun in the heavens are apparent molions, 

Appabbnt Tisib. (Sm Tiiir.) 

Appabunt, IJ BXR. (Sfie Hmu Appabbitt.) 

AppiitiTioir, t/p-pa-ria/i'-oH (Lat. appartre, to ap- 
pear). — Phantoms or spectral appearances, assuming 
various forms, in many cases those of departed rela- 
tives and friends, which have become visible to tlio 
behoidcr under (lilTerent oircumstauecs, leading them 
to believe that they have actually seen the disombodied 
spirits of tbOHO who have boeii removed from earth. 
To assert that such viaitations oro impossible, wouM 
be to deny tho omnipotenuo of God ; but, in the great 
majority of recorded oases, it is difficult to assign u 
sufficient reason for the apneananno of the phantom ; 
and a well-regulated mina recoils from tho idea 
that such things would be permitted by ibo Almighty, 
unless He wills to work through such agency for 
some good and benefleent end. While tho belief in 
the po$aihiHfy of tho appearaneo of apparitions is 
perfectly justifiable, and may be supported by passage:, 
from Holy Writ, for the apparition of Hamuel 
raised, unexpectedly perhaps, by Dio Vl'itcb of Diidor, 
and recognised by Saul, yet uie grcaler uumber of 
stories of spiritual or ghostly appeurunecs that havo 
boon related, may bo traced to a diseased and dis- 
ordered slate of body acting on the brum, through the 
nerves, exciting eertaiu impressions and sonsntioiis in 
araanner so vivid, that those who havo experienced 
these BCii->atioiis, ritsuUing entirely from an unhculthy 
Btntc of ihe system, have believed, without doubt, Ihr'i 
the impressions produced havo positively been brought 
about from the actual viaion of those objeotH which nil 
excited imagination has piotured. Hr. Kumiiol Hil- 
bert has advanced a theory that these spectral ap- 
pearances are entirely the result of an abnonnal con- 
dition of tho orgaiiiam of those who see them, ami 
that they ore visible only to those lulioiiriiig under 
some bonporery derungeincnt of the system, or who 
have becuniu h'eakened by illness, or by any nieaiin 
which have unused a rod uotion of the natural strength 
of the body, produoing a corresponding injury f:f 
rational mental power. Ho substuntintes his thnoiy 
liy the case of Eicolai, a buokaeller of Berlin, a mu'ii 
of highly imaginative pawers, who, after an illness, saw 
(xmtiDually w hole troops of spoctres about him, and even 
fancied that he heard some of them speak to him. 
There are, however, many cases, dismissiug nil those 
fiaused hy over-indulgence in eating and drinking, 
fear, and a morbid state of the brain, in which per- 
sons sane in body and mind, whos** veracity oantior. 
be questioned, have seen apparitions, and at such 
times when it seems but too probable that they should 
have the power to appear; yet it may be with justice' 
asserted xn support of Die theory above mentioned, 
that even in these uasea, the truth of which it is ho 
diffiinilt to question, the pbantoin has been seen by 
0719 person only, and may consequently In* considereil 
as an illusion of the brain ; but how can Hr. Hibbert*'] 
theory stand good in the case of an appuntiou seen by 
two persons at once, and which was afterwards visible ht 
the same time to four human beings and a dog. The slory'^ 
to which allusion it here made, is related in Gilbert's 
Hi9tory qf CsntwaH, and copied from the Mfl. acenunt 
written by Hr. Budfldl^tben minister of Launceston, of 
the sppeanmo* of « woman to himself and otban in 
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ItlOo. One d:iy \ ^sllin^ a family rosiding noar Lannees* 
ton, bo round t'uthor, mother, and aon, in a atate of the 
dcepcflt d(‘j'’Ution; on inquiry, he diacovered that the 
sou aaacrlt'd that he saw, in a certain field, every day, 
wlien oroaaing it on his way to school, the apparition of 
a woman. This the parents diahelieved, thinking the 
stutemeiit to bo fabricated by the boy to escape attend' 
anoe at aciiool. lie persevered, bowevci^ in declaring 
hia story to be true, and the minister offered to visit 
the field in which the occurrence was said to Cake place, 
ill company with the boy; he did so, and the spectre 
was vi.iible to both ; he then persuaded the parents to 
come to the spot with himself and their son, when the 
apparition was distinctly seen by these four witnesses, 
uua recocuiacd by the parents as the apparition of a 
woman who had formerly lived in the neighbourhood, 
while a dog which had accompanied them, ran away in 
abject terror. The clergyman, at another time, held 
some conversation with the sjiint, after which it never 
iigaiu appeared ; but it is to bo regretted that ho hod 
tt repugnance to record what had passed betweenihom. 
— (ilimeinoBor's Uhtory of Matjin; Dr. llibbert’s 
Sketchea of the Philotophy of Apparitione f Englith 
Cyrlopadia — Arts and Suioncos. 

AvrKAL, op‘pt!eV (Pr. appeUr)^ in Law, is the re- 
moval of u complaint of an inrcrior to a superior court, 
1>eing in the ualuro of a writ of error. The Houae 
of Lords is the superior court of nx>pcttl to rectify any 
iioustice nr mistake in law comniitted by the courts 
below. The Lord Chanrellor has jurisdiction in appeals 
from the inferior equity judges. The Lords Jtuficea 
form a court of appeal from the judgments of the 
master of the rolls, vice-chancellors, mid inferior equity 
tribunolB, and ouinmiasiouers in bankruptcy. The Jix- 
chequer dusmber forms a court of error in judgments 
given by the three courts of common law at West- 
minster, Au«l is composed of the judges of two of the 
courts below, not partie.s to the judgment supposed to 
be erroneous. “Tiie Judicial Committee of the Pricy 
Counail sit on appeals from the ecclesiastical courts, 
the Admiralty, mid from the colonies. The full court 
of Probate hear appeals from the court of the Judge 
Ordinnry. In matters oognisable by justices of the 
peace, an appeal (unless prohibited by statute) lies to 
the Quarter Sessions, und now, by 20'& 21 Viet. o. 43, 
on appeal from thoir judgments or decisions on points 
of law innv ho hud to ouo of the superior courts of 
law at We.itiiiiiiBter. In oortaiu cases in the County 
Courts u)i|i(Mils are nindc to a similar tribr.iial, and in 
eases of probate enlerUiinod therein, to the court of 
Probate, wlio^e deeisiuu is final, The court of Queen’s 
Dench has jnnsdietion over justices of the peace and 
the court oJ Sessions by certiorari (nhich sec). 

The court o( C>nninon Pleas decides disputed cases 
before reiif'iiig ImiTisters on tlie clainis of voters for 
members of iiiirliunient, I'lio archbishop of each pro- 
vince IS the judge of appeals from the arctideaoous' and 
ooneiatory c-iurts. 

ArriiAii.vwc*, up-peer'-diu (Lat. appareo, 1 appear 
or give attendance). In Law, the term upncaratiec has 
reference to an ancient ^tate of ]irnetice, by which the 
litigant parties personally, or by their respective attor- 
neys, actually coiifroiitod each other in open court. 
The object is now ell'ecied by the parly caueieg a minute 
or memorandum to be filed in the otUce of the court, 
which lie may do in person or by liis attorney. If he 
appear in p'er.von, he must state on the minute his 
oadress, in order that he may ho served with any auh- 
aequent proccodiuga. If a writ be sorvod on a defend- 
ant, ho must cause an appearance to be entered for 
within eight days, inclusive of the day of service ; 
otherwise, the plaintiff may sign judgment against him 
by default. Put if the action be brought to recover 
money on a bill of exchange or promissory note, the 
defendant is not allowed to enter an appearance unless 
he obtain leave from a judge within twelve days after 
the servici’ of the writ, inclusive of the day of service. 
'Xeave can only be obtained on an affidavit of facts 
anffloient to convince the judge that the defendant has 
A good defenco against the whole or part of the claim 
upon the merits. 

APFBLLATivii, itp-ptV^Ut~Hv (Lat. anpeUatid, n 
tiaiuiiig), in Gram., denotes a common, as diistingaished 
Arom a proper name. An appellative is applied to a 
whole class, a proper name only to an indmdaal ; thus, 
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city is an appellative, and London, Paris, and Vicoua 
proper names. 

ArrKirDAnT, hp-penf-dant (Lat. appendens, banging, 
fixing, or fastening to), in Law, is a thing of incor- 
poreal inheritance, belonging to another inheritance 
that is more worthy ; as an advowson, common, court, 
or the like, which may be appendant to a manor: 
common of fishing appendant to a freehold; land 
appendant to an office ; a seat in a church to a house, 
liof. Co. Lilt, 121.— {See Appvbtbitasicxb.) 

ArPBVDix, ap-pen'-dix (Lat. ad, to, and pende\ I 
hang) , is somethini^ appended or attached to another, 
Jn Lit., it is applied to a supplement, notes, or re- 
marks placed at the end of a work. In Anat., it de- 
notes a part attached to, yot in some measure distinct 
from another. 

April iiCErxioif, ^'-per-eep’-shon (Lot. op, form/, to, 
pereeptio, perception), is a term applied in Phil, toibiit 
stiite or kind of perception which reflects upon itself, by 
wliicli we are conscious of our perceptions and can re- 
flect upon the operiitiou of our own minds. The term 
ivu-) first introduced by Leibnitz. 

Appaxiib, dp*‘pe‘tite (Lat. appefn, I desire), de- 
notes a desire of enjoying somciliing that is appvc- 
heeded or felt to be necessary or conducive tq happi- 
ness. In its primary sense, and as used by tlm Lniiti;:, 
It comprehended every species of desire, wlieihor of 
a menial or oorporeal nature ; now, however, it is 
usnully applied *nly to corporeal desires. According 
to Dr. Ilcid, “ 'ery appetite is lujcoriijninicd with an 
uneasy seusati .< proper to it, which is strong or weith 
in proxmrtiou to the desire w'o have of the object. 
Appetites are not constant, but periodical, being sided 
by their objects for a time, and returning after certain 
(leriuds. Those that ore chudlv obHcruibie in man, 
as well as in most other auiimils, are hunger, thirst, 
and lust,” Appetites arc distinguished from passions 
in being directed to general objects, while the latter 
are directed to special objects. Thins we speak of nn 
appetite for fame, glory, or riches. They ere idso 
distinguished from passions in the hdler liaMiig no 
existence till a proper objected bo presented ; whereas 
the former exists first, and iheii is directed to an 
object. Natural uppolites are given for the ])reserva- 
tion of the individual or the projiugationof tbespeeioH. 
In a moral point of view, there is neither virtue nor 
vice in nctiu" from natural appetite; yet there may 
be much of cither in the management of the appetites. 
Besides the appetites which nature has given to us for 
useful and necessary purposes, we niny create others 
which nature never gave, ainl which are often very 
hurtful. Appetites seek their gratification without 
the aid of n u!;on, and often in spite ul it. lii common 
language, the term frequently means Iiungor. 

Apwaw Way, dp'-pi-au, the oldest and mo.st 
celebrated of the llomaii roads, was commenced by 
Appiiis Claudius Cmeiis, whilst censor, 313 s.r. It 
formed the great lino of commnnication between Dome 
cud Capua, and was 125 miles in length. Jn the con- 
struction of this peat highway, hills and solid rock 
were pierced, hollows filled up, ravines sii lined by 
bridged, swanps covered with embankments, and so 
stupendous was the whole design, so vast the suras ox- 
petided upon it, that it became known as the “ queen 
of roads.*^ Largo portions of the Appian Way muv 
still be seen at Terraciiia, and other places, and all 
those travellers that have described it, concur in prai.?- 
ing its excclloiit workmanship. 

Applaubb, dp-pUiwz’ (Lat. ad, to, and plaudo, T 
clap my hands), properly signifies an approbation of 
something, expressed by clapping the hands. The 
ancients distiDgiiiBlied it from acclamation, which was 
expressed by tbe voice. Ameng tlio Komnns there 
wi're three different kinds of applause; y\z., bomlns, 
which was a confused noise, maao either bv the hands 
or mouth ; and imbrices and testa, mndo by beating n 
sort of sounding vessels placed in the theatres fur that 
purpose . Fersons wore instructed in Uio art of gh i ug 
.ippiHuse, and there were masters for teaching it. Pro- 
fioieiits let theinstdves out for hira-to actors aud otherr, 
and were disposed among the audience, so as to gi\o 
*t with efl'cet. They were divided into ehnri, and 
placed opposite to each other, like the choristers in n 
cathedral. 

Applb, (jftig.-Sax. oppl), the fruit of tliQ 
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Apple of Love 

Pm» Afalu9. a tree belonfling to the net, ord. Xotaeta. 
(S’tf Ftbcb-) AU the different kinds of apple-trees 
now in cultivation are usually regarded oa mere vari- 
eties of the one species which in its wild state is known 
as the Crabtree. This plant is a native ul; liritain, and 
is found in most of the temperate parts of the northern 
hemisphere. Its fruit is austere and uneatable, but is 
Boraotimes ooUcctfd for the sake of its acid juthe, 
which, when fermented, forms the liquid called verjuiect 
used in cookery and fur purifying wax. The cultivated 
tree was probably intruduced into Britain by the 
Jiomans, who ore said to have hud twenty-two varieties. 
At the present time it is, perhaps, the most widelv- 
(liirused and most valuable of all fruit-trees ; and the 
varieties, which are adapted to almost every soil, situa- 
tion, and climate in the temperate zouo, have become 
extremely numerous. The apple-tree seldom reaches 
a greater height than thirty met] but its large round 
head makes up for (he want 
of height; and, alto;>eiher, 
it is a noble-lookiiig tree, 
especially when in full blos- 
som. The Uowers grow in 
bunches, and are very fra- 
grant. They arc white in- 
side, and delicately tinged 
with pink externally. The 
tree la not always iiermit- 
ted to ramify in a natural 
manner, but is sometimes 
trained as au espalier, or ns 
a wall- tree. ew varieties 
are contimially being deve- 
loped ; and, as they are ge- 
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die out. The ninety that 
produced the eos/ard, which 
was formerly a favourite 
kind of apple, does not exist 
at the preseut time, though 
we still retain the name! 
of costermongers (costard- 1 

XTrLB AWD nLOS..OV. tnongen) for itinerant 
sellers of apples. The apple is usually grafted on 
apple or cran stocks ; hut soiuetimes liawthoru stocks 
are used. For producing dwarf trees, stocks of the 
paradise apple, a very diminutive variety, are generally 
employed. The apple (we now allude to the fruit, and 
not to the tree producing it) varies greatly in size, 
form, and colour. It is regarded by botanists an Che 
typo of llie kind of fruit to which they have applied 
the term vome. {Se« roxiE.) The eatable part has a 
more or Jess aromatic, sweet, or suh-aoid taste, and 
contains starch, grape-sugar, and malic acid. Apples 
are commonly divided into doSnert, baking, and cider 
fruits, the first being highly flavoured, the second 
such as become soft in baking or boiling, and the third 
those which are hard aud austere. Apples are also 
classed under the general names of Pippins, Pearroaina, 
liennets, Galvilles, Russets, Codlins, Ac. Large quan- 
tities of apples are imported into England from France, 
Canada, and the liorthcrn Stales of America. The 
uses of the apple, — for the dessert, for puddings and 
pics, for preserving and making jelly,— are suJH- 
ciontly well known. Cider, the fermented juice of the 
apple, is a fitvourito drink in many parts of England 
and Franco. Malic acid, extracted from the anple, 
has long been used in medicine, and has latterly oeeii 
largely employed as a mordant in dyeing. {See CiUfiji, 
MalioAcxd.) — F or recipes, Mrs. Beeton’s Book 
ofUoittekold Management. 

A prLK OP Lovb. {See Tomato.) 

Atplsbebbt. (See Billaedisba.) 

Apple-Mots {Careocopaa pomonella), one of the 
most destructive enemies of the apple crop in this 
rouuliT. It lays its eggs in the- eyes of the newly- 
formed fruit, within which the larva feeds. The result 
is the premature failing of the apple. 

Applxoatxos, iip-pU-kaV-ahon (Lat. ad, to, and 
pZteo, I fold or knit together), is the act of bringing 
things together, or layfng one thing on another, it is 
frequently used to denote the use that is made of one 
> "^i^nce for uiiderslanding or imuroving another. In 
A neol., it is applied to the act hereby our Baviour 
101 
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transfers or makes over to us what he had earned or 
purohased by his holy life and death, and by which we 
are jusiifled and entitled to grace and glory, lu 
sermons, the application is that part of the disoonrse 
in which the principles before laiddowrn and illustrated 
are applied to practical uses. 

Appogiatuba, ap’pqi'^a-too'^ra (Itnl. avpogiare, to 
lean upon). In Mus., a small note whieli preondes a 
larger one of greater duration, and which is touched 
lighlly before sounding the priuoipnl note. The smaU 
note borrows one half, and sometinivs oiil> one quarter 
of the duriition of the note preceding it.. 

Appoiktmkn'T, ifp-poiiU‘^m€nt (Fr. afpoinfemenf, 
from Lat. adpunetum, to a point), in L:iw, iageue- 
raliy considered us ode of the common-law conveyances 
or modes of disposition, and is a deed, will, or instru- 
ment of a derivative nature, relative to or dependeui 
on some precedent deed or assurance, in which a 
power to appoint to certain uses, or in favetur of par- 
ticular persons, or to divert the property or fund luto 
such channels us the appoiuter, by llic power giveu. 
is authorized or enabled to do. It is also a terni used 
in bunkriiptey on the choico of ns.signeefl, who are 
thereupon appointed ; and in nrbitrniioii esses, on the 
choice of arbitrators, &a. Tbo term is also applied to 
an oflice, employmeut, or phice of profit, w'hieh is 
called an appointment, and to the act ofimestmg with 
or placing a person in an ofllctal employment, emolu- 
ment, or place of profit, which is oalled an appointment 
thereto. 

Ari'ORTiONMBNT, ifp-por* •ihon-ment (Lnt. appor* 
fiomeninm. Old Fr. a7)por^ioaer, from Lat. adportionem, 
to settle thosbare, part, or allotment of each), in Law, 
is a dividing of rent or income into parts, according as 
the land out of which it issues is divided uinong two 
or more ; as, if a stranger recovers iiart of the land, 
the tenant shall pay, having regard to that recovered 
and what remains in his hands ; but, in general, arent- 
cliarge, or tliiiiga that are entire, cannui be made the 
subject of apportionment; and, by 4 A 6 Will. IV. 
c. 22, it is provided that 4n cases of all fixed pericxlical 
payments, payable under any instrument executed 
when the interest of the recipient determines, by death 
or otherwise, tbo payments sbidl bo upportioued so 
that be or his represeutatives, and the jierson entitled 
by succession or reversion, or in remainder, shall havo 
their ro.spcctive proportions up to and from the time 
at which the prior title or interest ceased. But this 
does not apply to rent reserved by lease of Itiiuls or 
tenements, as the party liable under the lease is still 
to make payment of the w'holo to the party who would 
be entitled if the statute had not been made; the 
latter, however, being liable to uceouut to the person 
claiming the apportionment. 

Appostttom, iip'po-einfd-on (Lnt. ad, to, aud pono, 
T place), denotes literally the net of putting or apply- 
ing one thing to another. In Qrani., two or inoro nun- 
staiiiives are said to be in ujipositioii wlicn they are iu 
the same case, vAthout any copulative coiijuiictiou be- 
tween them. 

ArrBAiSEMBKT, Hp-praiz'-naeni (Fr. appricier, to 
value, set a price upon).— The net of rating, valuing, 
or setting a price on estates or effects, or dilapidations 
or repairs, by a person who is a competent judge, and 
who, fur certain purposes, must bo licensed. When a 
distress is levied mr rent, before the goods can ho sold 
to satisfy tho distraint, the distrainer must cuiiso them 
to be appraised or valued by two appraisers, who must 
be previously sworn by a constable to put a true value 
on them according to the best of their jiidgnient. In 
aocoimting for legacy duty, tlio commissioners of iuland 
revenue require an inventory and apiiraisemeut of goods 
or property remaining unsold, in order to ascertain the 
value upon which the duty in respect thereof hIihU be 
charged, which inventory la retained by them unless It 
be stamped. The duty payable on appraisements is 
as follows ; — 

Valuation not exceeding A50 2 (i 

„ „ 100 5 0 

„ „ 200 10 0 

„ „ 600 10 0 

If exceeding 600 1 0 0 

Appraisements mode for legacy duty are exempt, but 
not if made for increase or return ot {iruhate duly. 
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Apprehension 

Appbemvnsjok, up>pr$‘ktn‘~»hon (Lat. adt to, and 
wehendo, I seieo or lay hold of), literally si^nifloa the 
1 akin;; iiold of or fnraspiDf; with the hand. In Phil., it ie 
. nnpiietl to that act of the mind bjr which it oonoeivee 
of a Ibinff without passing any judgment upon it. 
JJence it is used to express an inadequate or imperleot 
idea of a thing, and is opposed to comprehention. 
J’hero are iniin> truths whioh wo apprehend, but which 
we catinot comprehend ; as the great mysteries of our 
i.dth. ** ft tieloDgo to the idea of God that he may l>o 
fi]>prciiciidi'd, t>iit not ooniprehended by his reasouabie 
« real iin s *' If ho were not so, he would not be God, 
(jc tile being that comprehended him would be God 
also. 

AppaENTiow, ttp-pren'-^Ha (Fr. apprendra, to learn).— 
Ja Law, apprentices are usually bound byindcuturesfor 
0 term ofyeors, with their own consent, without which 
the transaction is not binding, except in the case of 
patnah apprentices, who may ho bound with the consent 
of two justices till twentj’-one years of ago. A variety of 
nlatutcs regulate the innuner in whieli parish appron- 
iioos arc to he bound, assigned, registered, and main- 
tained. This subject is now placed under the para- 
mount ciisiody of the iwor-law commissioners, who 
havepoixcrto introduce new rules iVom time to time 
us they may tiiinh lit ; and provisions are made by 
whioh jiistici's of the peace are empowered to settle, 
disputes helween such apprentioes and their masters,* 
und to discharge the former from their iudeiitures iqKm 
rcKSonahli* cause shown. Similar powcr.'i also belong 
to the jubticoB in the case of all other apprentices. 
They may commit them to prison for three montlis for 
hreaoh of duty, in cases in whioh not more than Jii'h 

f ireminni Is paid. In usual cases, the toriiio are arranged 
letwcon the nia.strr and the friends of the apiircnticc, 
ns to the hours of scrvioc and mainicnaneo, and remu- 
neration of the apprentice. A master cannot legally 
compel his npproulico to work an unreasonable length 
of t^o, to do an unlawful act, or to work on Sunday. 
The bankruptcy or death of the muster is a discharge 
of the iudeiitures. But by the cwJom qf Londonf if a 
master die, the apprentice is bound to continue hU 
Hcrviues to the widow* provided she oaiTy on the same 
trade ; and by the like custom a freeman may turn over 
his apprentice to another freeman. If in tho inden- 
tures there be any coToiiant by the master or friends 
of the Apprentiee for muiiitenance, the executor or 
odmiuiBtrntor of tho deceased party is bound to make 
provision for the same as far as the assets will allow. 
A master may Hdiiiinister reasonable corporal uliastisc- 
iiient to his apprentice for a hraach or neglect of his 
duty, but ho cannot discharge him. It is, however, 
ndvWble for tho niaaicr to apply to the justices rather 
than take tlie Jaw into his own bands. Ho may bring 
an action .against the parent or other person who has 
by the indenture agreed for tho due performauoo of 
the stipulations. 'J'hero is no remedy by action against 
(he apprentice himself, if he be an infant, except by 
the miafom ef London. An action lies by the roaster 
for enticing away or harbouring his servant or appren- 
tice. An aiiprontice is not liable to serve his master 
after he attains twenty-one years of age ; but the muster i 
has his remedy over against the party who has cove- 
1 lanted that the apprentice shall serve his time. If tho 
]>reniiun. lie less than £10, and the apprentice absent 
jiimaelf from his master's servios, he is liable to serve 
beyond liiaterm for so long a time as he shall have 
absented hinmelf, or make sa.'^ ifaoiion, or be imprisoned 
for three months ; and the remedy is cumulative. The 
apprentice is entitled to tho indenture bearing the 
stamp-duty chargeable in respect of the premium. 

ArrsoAcn, dp-prooAe^ (Fr. opprecAer), in Mil., is 
A term u]iplioil to the covered road or trench made by 
a besieging army to enable them to a[mroach the walls 
of the fori roas, without being exposed to the enemy’s 
ilre. Appronches consist generMly of trciiohcs exca- 
vated in the ground, the eurtli being thrown np on the 
side next to tho Ibrtrcsa. Whore this cannot con- 
vonieiitly be done, ns ou rocky or marshy ground, bags 
of earth, stufiTcd gabions, woolpacks, or such-like mate- 
rials. ore hod recourse to. 

ArraoBATioir, np'^pro-iai^-shon, is that act or disposi- 
tion of the mind uy which we assent to a thing with 
some degree of pleasure or satisfsction. Moralists are 
di\ ided as to the motive which detenninos ns to approve 
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or disapprove. According to some* it is self-interest; 
according to others, sympathy. According to Dr. Reid, 
it includes not only a monu judgment of the action, 
but some aSbetiou favourable or unfavourable towards 
the agent, and some feeling in ourselves.** In some 
coses the feeling predominates ; in others the jadgment 
is more prominent. 

AwPBOPBXATioir, ap-pro'-pri^ai'-ahon (Lat. appropric^ 
iio, applying or taking to one's own me). — In Law, a 
parson has, daring his life, the freehold, in himself, of 
tlio parsonage-house, the glebe, the tithe roul-clmrge, 
and other dues ; but these are sometimes approprUUad ; 
appropriation^ therefore, signiiiee theperpetuu annex- 
ing of a beriehcc to some spiritual corporation, either 
sole or aggregate, being tne patron of the living or 
bouciice. 

ArrnorBR, Hp-proo^-per (Lat. probafor, prover), is a 
person who, indicted of treason or fclouy, and arraigned 
tor the same, confesses the fact before pica pleaded, and 
appeals, or accuses his accomplices of the same crime, 
in order to obtain his pardon. He has to take an oath 
to reveal all treasons and felonies that be knows of. 
The accomphVe, or appellaa, is equally bnnnd to answer 
it ; and if he has no reasonable ami legal excentions to 
make to the person of the approver, he must tie tried, 
and, if found guilty, suQer judgraoTit. and the approver 
aholl have his pnrdouejr delitojuatitia. If the appellee 
be acquitted, tho approver receives judgment for the 
crime confeBS<'i tlie condition of liis pardon having 
failed; via., Ir onvjcfing some other person. The 
doctrine of oj* ,‘l^ci^ 1 nent has fnllen into desuetude, and 
the object is iii i.iined by admitting one accomplice as .a 
witness for tho crown, or, tis it is cnmninnly called, 
imoeii’s evidence against the others. {Hee Kviobvcb.) 
Bailifis of lords, in their franchises, are called their 
ajiprovers; and in the statute 1 £dw. 111. c. 8, sberifik 
are called the king's approvers. 

ArPBoxTSiATioir, (Lat. ad, to, 

proximua, next), in Aritli. and Alg., the coming nearer 
and nearer to a root or other quantity sought, without 
finding, or expecting to be ever able to find it exactly, — 
the op'jration employed to discover a quantity that can- 
not bo positively determined. It is most frequently used 
to find the bi-quadrate and cube roots of numbers that 
would leave a remainder when the nearest bi-quadrato 
or cube root was found. By ^proximation the value 
of a quantity may be found, if not to the utmost de- 
gree of exactness, snliioiently bo for practice ; thua 

'41 421350, &c.=:the approximating seriosl-bA- 
+TOu+Tuo'o+Tii3i>o+» Ac., or, supposing ar=i^oi equal 
to tho series ® 

&c. 

Arrui, dp-pwa' (Fr., support, prop), iu Mil., a term 
applied to any partic^ar point or body upon which 
troops are formed, or by which they are marched either 
in column or lino. This is termed the^nt d'appui. 

ApruBTKXAzrOBB, dp-'pttr^-ta-wxn-aea (hnt.parhnatMat 
Fr. appartenivt to belong to), in Law, are things, both 
corporeal and incorporeal, appertaining to another 
thing as principal; as, bamlete to a chief manor; and 
common of pasture, piscary, Ac.; also liberties and 
services of tenants, and outhouses, yards, orchards, 
and gardens, are appurtenant to a house or messuage. 
{Sea AppBiriiAjri'.} 

Apezoot, aV-pri-koi (Lat. prmaox, blossonung early) , 
the popular name for JPrunua Armeniaea, a fruit-treo 
belonging to the same gen. as the plum. It is a native 
of Armenia and the countries eastward, to China and 
Japan. It blossoms at tho very commencement of 
spring, and bears a fruit resembling the peach, but 
with ycllowflesh. It appears, from Turner's “Herbal," 
that the apricot was cultivated in Britain in 1602 ; and 
in Hakluyt’s “ Bomembrancer," 1682, it is affirmed 
that it was first brought here from Italy, W Wolfe, a 
French priest, gardener to llenrv TUI. X/pwards of 
twenty varieties are now in cultivation. The trees 
are generally budded on plum stocks and trained 
against walls. The dried Ihuta are exi>ortod from Italy 
and the south of France. 

Apbxl, ai'-pril (Lat. Aprilia, frhm f^ario, I open), is 
the fourth month of our year, and was so called from 
tlie earth beginning ^his time to open her bosom for 
the production of flr^Hs. It contains thirty days. 
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Apra Fool 

ApbiIi Fool it one who it tent on a vein emuid^ or 
otberwite impoted upon, on the Itt of April, a oottOA 
well known in JSndaud and toiue other eountriea. It it 
believed by tome io be conneoted with a eimilar enafcom 
which prevailt among the Hindoot in India daring 
the HuU fettivah whioh it held towardt the end <»' 
March. The origin of the cuttom it nnknowns but 
tome conaider that it hat an allutiou to the mock^ of 
our Saviour by tho Jews about thie time.— The let of 
April it utoally termed in Englaud All Fools* Day.** 

A pnioni, it a term in Logic, taken from the 

Latin, and tignifying, literally, * from a thing before,* 
as opposed to d posteriori, * from a thing after.* They 
disiinguialt the two ditferent inethoda oi reasoning, the 
former being applied to argunienta from oauae to olFect, 
the latter from etleot to cause; the one lays down 
tome previous Helf>evident principles, and then de- 
Bo»idB to the several ootiaequences that may be de- 
duced from them ; the other begins by regarding the 
phenomena iheiuBolves, traces them to thoir original, 
and, by developing the properlieBof these phenomena, 
arrives at tho knowledge of the cause. In modern 
timet, the term a jtriori hat come to be eitended to 
any abstract reasoning from a given notion to the oon- 
ditions which such a notion involved ; as, for example, 
the title d priori bestowed on arguments for the oziat- 
cDcc of deity, drawn from tho phenomena that we 
observe arouud ua : tlnis, Clarke's a priori reasoning 
for the existence of Ood is, pro]ierfy, an argument; 
a po$t«riorL Kant applies the lent) <t jmari io know- : 
ledge which is absolutely independent ot all experienoe, : 
as opposed to empirioU knowledge, or knowledge de- i 
rived d posfenorit through experience. In this sense, | 
tho terms are now oommouljr used liy philosophers. ! 
** If tliere are any truths which the mind possesses,' 
whether oontciously or unconsciously, before and in- 
dependent of experieneo, they may be called d priori 
truths, as belonging to it prior to all that it acquires 
from tho world around. On the other hand, truths 
whioh are acquired from obeervatiou and experienoe, 
are called d ftotferwri truths, beoouse they oume to the. 
mind q/iter it has become acquainted with external 
foots. How fur d priori truths or ideas aro possible, 
is tho great ramptus phifoBophorum, tho grout contro- 
verted question of mental iihilosuphy,’*— Tbomsou'a 
Xatpf qf Thought. 

ApsiPita, (Gr, apm^ arch, connection), 

ihe^ioints in tho orbit of a planet, or any boavonly 
bodjs at which it is at its least and greatest distance 
from the sun or body round which it revolves as a centre. 
The apsides of a planet are its aphelion and perihelion, | 
nndthoso of tho moon its apogee and perigee. The 
diameter of the planet's orbit, which joins these ex- 
treme and opposite points, passing through the centre 
of the same,— the sun in tho case of the planets, and 
tho earth with reference to the moon,— is called tho 
line of apsides or apses. This line always iorrus the 
greater axis of the ellipse in the path of which any 
planet revolves. (.9es Avuxliox, FvaiSRUOir, Afo- 
UBE, Fbbigbk.) 

Aftbryx, (Or. a, without, pterux, wing), 
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Avauttiom 

perhaps^ more aaarly to the axtloet dodo. It baa a 
long spikediko bill, <a which it makes use in supporting 
itself when at rest. Its wings are simple mdiinentSj— 
a mere stump, terminated by a book. Its feathers mil 
loosely, like those of the emu. Only oue speoies it 
known, about the siaasof a goose, a native of New 
Zealand. The name ktce-kttw is given it by the nativat, 
who use its skin in making clothing. 

Aquafortis, ai'-otta*for>-H$ (literally, strong water), 
the common nan^ tor the impure uiti'io aoid of com* 
merce. 

Aquagb, AV-lcwaj (Let. agNqgium, from ogtio, water), 
a water-oourse. 

Aquauarihr, or Beryl, ai-g«a-ma-re«H*, apcaoioua^ 
stone, of a gresnish-blue tinge, much valued as a Jewel, 
from ita lovely colour and great hardness. It is some- 
times yellowish, and occasionally almost oolourlest* 
lls finest ory stall oome from Braiul and Siberia. The 
opaque aquamarine is greenish or yellowish white, and 
is found in North America, in prisms four feet long, 
their planes being five inches in breadtht At Limoges, 
in Franco, they also occur of great sioa. The beiyl is 
closely allied to the emerald, both being double silicates 
of alumina and gluoina« and dilforing only in thdr 
colouring matter, which is oxide of iron in the beryl, 
and oxide of chromium in tho emerald. 

Aqua Rboia, aV-lma re'-ii-a (Lai., royal water), In 
Chem., a substance, called, from its property of dlssolv- 
ling gold, tho royal metal; the oommerciitl name for 
I nitrti-hydrochlono acid. It is made by mixing one part 
I of nitrio aoid with two or three parts of hydrochloric 
; acid. Tho acids decompose each other, ohlorine and 
nitrous acid being -liberated, theformer or which attacks 
the gold or other metal acted upon, forming aoliloride. 
It is much used by chemists, Rs a solvent for gold, 
platinum, iridium, osmium, and other metals. 

AQUARiuai, ai*( 2 tta<r'-t-Ria, a vessel containing water, 
either salt or fresh, in which living spooimens of 
aquatic animals and plants arc maintained in a healthy 
state. Thu words vivarium and aquavivarium have 
been employed by certain writers to denote the same 
thing. Aqneria, both fresh-water and marine, have 
become exceedingly oommon, and numerous works 
have been written on their remiageracnt. As many of 
these trontises are utterly untrustworthy, having been 
compiled in haete, by men knowing little or notliiog 
of the hnbHa of the oreaiures adapted for aquaria, a 
few practical directions for stocking' and keemag up 
these pleasing and uistmctivearraugcraeuts will doubt- 
less be acceptable to many readers of tills work. 
Before entering into practical details, we will briefly 
sketch tho history of the aquarium, and describe the 
principles upon which it depends. I'o Mr. Wariingtott 
must be awarded the thanitfa of all lovers of nature, 
for having first produced a perfect nquarinm. In 1850 
this gentleman communicated to tho Chemical Society 
tho result of a year's experiments " On the adjustment 
of tho relations between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms bv, which the vital functions of both are 
permanently maintained.** To illustrate this adjust- 
mont, Mr. Warrington kept for many months, in k 
vase of unchangeiV water, two small gold-fish and a 
plant of VaUMfioria npirulit ; and afLerwsras he made a 
eiiiiiler experiment with sea-water, weed*, and anem- 
ones, which was equally Buecossftil. Before this, several 
attempts bad been made to preserve fresh-water and 
marine organisms by naturalists. Mr. Warf, whose 
iiigniiiotui disooveTy of the method of growing ferns 
ami other deKcttte plants in closed cases (Kce Waisiiir 
C\sE) liad already earned for him a world-wide rrau- 
tritioii, stated, as car^ os June, 1810, nt a meeung 
of lb" Britiui Association, that he bod suecseded 
not only in growing sen-weeds in sea-water, Trat iu 
eca -water artiflcialfy made. Beven years earlier, 
Dr. Johnston snc(M»Mfd in preservteg the delioato 
pink comiliae in a living state fbr eight weeks, in no- 
cbsiigcd sea-water. The list of workers in the aqaariom 
cause would be inoomplebB without the name of Mrs. 
Thvniie, a lady living in London, who fr<iqueatly sur- 
prised the scientiflo soeietiee by exhibiting bcautiftil 
speclmeus of rare marine auimalk which sire had 
for many months, having merely ndc^pted the sim]^'^ 
expedient of afiratiixg the sea-water, bf potiHcigrtfrom 
one vessel into another. Before Mr. Warrington 
published bis paper, Dr. Lankestor had kept stickle- 
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backs, and other fresb-vv atcr animals, in jura 

containing growing sprigs of Valwneria. Mr. Gosse, 
the weil-Icnown marine zoologist, also laboured in the 
sumo ticld, and his efforts to domesticate his favourite 
sea-nnemones were tolerably successful. The fact of 
his being ignorant of Mr. Warrington’s experiments 
proves that scieiico had already smoothed the way to 
the discovery of that beautiful contrivance now uni- 
versally known as the aquarium, by the aid of which 
the naturalist, sitting in his porlouj^or conservatory, 
may htudy Iho natural habits of the strange and 
interesting inhabitants of the deep. 

The great principle involved in the nqnariiim is the 
constant interchange of elements between tbe animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. {See Amimal Kinoj>om.) 
Water has the power of absorbing eortaiu quantities 
of litmospbcric air and other gases. In every natural 
water, wnother fresh or salt, wo llud a proportion of 
carbonic acid, which is a compound lurtued of oxygon 
and carbon. The leaves of plunlH, when acted upon 
by light, dcoompoBc this gtis, and, luiviug uo necessity 
for oxygen, they merely absorb the carbon. Aninmls, 
on the other hand, require oxygen, for the purpose of 
removing the waste carbon or their bodies; and (ho 
process of respiration causes the tw'o elements to 
combine in the form of carbonic ueid. The vegetable 
world is therefore continually absorbing carbon, while 
the ntiimal world is giving it off ; and a Dalaiico is tlius 
preserved between the two great divisions of organized 
beings. Tlie other eloineuts which enter into the 
composition of animal and vegetable structures circu- 
late tii a more obscure xnaniier, but with equal regu- 
larity. A veHsel containing a supply of aquatic plants 
and animals must be looked upon us a little world, in 
which the iiitercliunge of elements represents those 
vast phenomena that preserve the balance of life in 
the great world ; the few water-weeds take the place 
of the vast forests, the green prairies, and the tiCMiae 
jungles ! and the gold-ffsn, mijiuows, newts, and snails, 
stand for the earth's fauna. To form an aquarium, 
we have merely to imitate nature. A good supply of 
plants must bo planted, to decompose the poisonous 
carhonio aoid gas, and keep up a uontmuoue supply of I 
the vivifying oxygen; while particular care must bo 
taken not to overcrowd the tank with animals. 

The vessels used for aquaria are constructed, cither 
wholly or partly, of glass: a common propagaling- 
glass, such as is used by gardeners, is often employed. 
These glasses can now be obtained, fitted with proper 
stands, and manufactured from a clearer kind or glass 
than formerly. Glass tanks, of a rectangular form, arc, 
however, preferable to vuScs, as they do not distort 
the objeots seen through their sides, and are loss liable 
to breakage. The glass vase is extremely fragile, and 
an unlucky blow ruins it at once, and, perhaps, de- 
stroys the labour of many weeks; whereas, a cracked 
side in a rectangular tank can be easily replaced. 
Tbe most perfect form of tank is that invented by 
Mr. W. Alford Lloyd, and known ns the *' slopc-bacK 
tauk.’* One side only of this tank is formed of glass, 
the other three being composed of slate. The buck 
slopes downwards, from the source of illumination to 
the lower edge of the glass front, an arrangement 
which enables objeots to be seen in a slanting light, 
whioh exhilHts their form and colour to the greatest 
advantage. Whatever kind of tank is used, it should 
be provided with a cover of sheet-glass, to keep out 
dost, and to prevent the mote adventurous oreatures 
making their escape. A layer of well-washed shingle 
or sand is laid at the bottom of the aquarium, and in 
this the roots of such plants as are provided with these 
organs are imbedded. A few irregular blocks of stone, 
placed upon the shingle, look much lietter than any 
xantastio minarets ox sham rookwork, formed of 
ooment, and afford sufilcient shelter for all 
of a retiring disposition. 

The/resk-«c/er aqtutrium is filled with ordinary river 
or spring water, and serves to exhibit the ■■ninuLls and 
plants found in ponds and ditches. The best and most 
lasting pliwt is the spiral Yahsneria (Falwieria rat- 
ro/fs), which 18 a fine grassy-looking weed, havmg 
perennial roots* Its long green leaves rapidly decom- 
pose the oarbonio aoid in the water, and oonseqaeiitly 
make it a capital purifier. The American water^wced 
<AiiacAaris u/tituMfruw) is another good aquarium 


I plant, but it must be‘^ frequently thinned, as it grows 
extremely fast. The different species of Duckweed 
(ZeiKua) and Pondweed (Poiomaffe/on) arc all appli- 
I cable to the purposes of the aqiiarinin naturalist, ^o 
I animals should be iutroduoed into the tank until the 
I plants have been established sufGcieutly long (say 
three or four days) to properly aerate the water. 

I Of the animals suited for the fresh- water tank, fishes 
rank first. All the different kinds of Carp, including 
I tbe gold-fish, are easily domesticated. The Tench, the 
Miller's-thumb, the Minnow, the Stickleback, and tlio 
Orm Del, are also suitable fish. The interesting class 
of iTatraehia are generally represented by the common 
frog, tho smooth newt, and the crested triton. Small 
wttter-turtoines and salamanders have lately been im- 

S iortod for aquaria. Some members of the class Afof- 
usca are absolutely indispensable iu a fresh-water 
aquarium, as they act as scavengers, and earefnUy 
remove the green film which forms upon tho glass, 
and which, in their abi^ence, would soon obscure tho 
contents of tho tank; The best inollusks are tbe pretty 
coil-shells (Planorbit eomeua aiidrarbia/nv), the marsh- 
shell (Faludina vivipara), and tho eared mud-shell 
{JAmnea auricularie). It is doubtful whether insects 
ought to be admitted into aquaria wliieh arc intended 
merely fur parlour oruamenta; but the naturalist 
ought not to consider his tank coni]ileto unless tho 
important cltiea of insects is properly represented. 
Considerable < e, howc\er, must be bestowed on th» 
selection, HH ' of tho members of the beetle tribe- 
are so blood mrsty that they will even venture to 
attack the smiiiler fish. Some writers on tho luiuarium 
recommoiul artificial nitration; but when the balance 
of vegetatile and animal life is properly adjusted, there 
is no necessity for resorting to any eztruordiiiHry means 
to insure a copious supply of oxygen. 

The ^farme Ar/uartuin affords us the means of ob- 
serving some of the most curious forms of animal life. 
The tank is filled with sea-water, which should be con- 
veyed to its destination in clean stone jars, or in casks 
perfectly seasoned. When real sea-water cannot be 
got at (though this emergency must now be a very rare 
one), artificial eea-wuler may be used, after having 
been prepared for the reception of animals by growing 
marine nlauts in it. Mr. Gosse has given the following 
simple ibrmula for the preparation of this artificial 
sea-water : — 


Common table-salt 3^ ounces. 

Kpsoiii Bolts } ounce. 

Cfilonde of magnesium 200 grains troy. 

Chloride of potassium dO „ 


These materials are to bo added to a little less than 
four quarts of water. Tho specific navity of tho 
solution, when properly prepared, wiU be found to be 
1*020. Tho green ana red sea- weeds are the plants 
used, the dark-coloured weeds being inapplicable for 
aquarium purposes. {See Aloa.) The animals whioh 
form the glory of the marine tank are the sea-anemones 
{tee Aitkvonxs) and madrepores. Besides these, 
the star-fishes, the sea-urchins, the barnacles, and tbo 
beautiful plumed worms called serpuhe and sabellce, 
generally gain admission. The crab family furnish the 
humorous element in the aquarium ; ana it is impos- 
sible to observe tbe clumsy unties of some of them, 
partioularly the hermits, with u serious couutenaucc. 
The free swimmers are shrimps, prawns, and certain 
small fishes ; but, us few of these cun be preserved for 
long in tho ^uarium, they are generslly omitted alto- 
gether. The scavengers of the marine tank^ are the 
periwinkles, cookies, whelks, limpets, and tops. In 
the marine aquarium it is particularly necessary to 
guard against overcrowding. JSvery animal requires a 
certain amount of room, a certain amount of , air, and 
a certain amount of solid nourishment ; therefore wo 
; cannot exceed these natural limits without injury to 
our whole stock. Artificial aeration may be resorted 
to with some show of reason, as it is only imitating 
what is constantly taking place in. the ocean. Tho 
waves, the rising and falling of the tide, and the action 
of the wind, all help to supply the creatures of the 
deep with the life-sapporting eidkuent; and we may, 
therefore, mimic these grand meohhBical agents by 
blowing air into our tank, or allowing a quantity of 
water to drip into it fipom a considerable height; oui 
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it i> far better to keep the number of our animals 
within modi-nite limits, and to trust to the alKce 
for a pru]ier amount of oxjfrcn. Sometimes the 
water xu au aquarium will suddenly become tur- 
bid Arom no easily • explained cause ; and it will 
be found necessary to remove the animals to a 
temporary vessel, and to filter tfie water through 
sponge or powdered charcoal. Mr. Lloyd discavered 
that the opacity of the water could be destroyed by 
placing it in a dark closet. — K^. Gosse’s Aquariums 
Lankester’s Aquavivartum ; Lloyd's PracHcal 2mtruc> 
iiom for Tuuk Munagement, 

Aqu^btus, a-qrair'-i-ut (Lai., water -bearer), a 
constellation, and tbe eleventh sign of the /.odinc, 
giving a name to that part of the ecliplJc in whieh the 
fluu is in the latter part of January aetd begititiingof 
rebruary. It may bo found by drnWiiig a line through 
tbe stars in the head of Andromeda and uing of Per- 
seus, which u ill pass through the stars in the Hhottlders 
of Aquarius; it is also distinguished by four stars of 
the fourth nmgnttnde, near the urn forming the letter 
y. The sign is supposed to have been so called because 
the weather is generally rainy when it appears on the 
horizon. 

Aquatic Plants, li-quht'-ik . — All plniita growing 
in water may he termed aquatic ; but, by botaiiiaU, 
the term is usually applied only to those found in frenh 
water, citluT stagnant or running; as, SagiHariti^ 
arrowhead ; NymphteUy water-lily ; PutamagetoH, poiid- 
weod ; SaUuhiinay awlwort ; Utricularxat bladderwort ; 
atrahoiest a ater-soldier ; .Lemna, duckweed ; the Con- 
ftirvitt and the Osfillaioria. Borne of these root in the 
soil, and appear above the surfiico o( the. water; others 
root in the aoil and roniain submersed ; while others, 
again, swiui freely on the surface, without rooting 
below. 

Aquatinta, aV-gua4in‘'fa (Lat. aqua, water, tiuctus^ 
stained or dyed), a peculiar style of etching on copper 
or steel, in' imitation of drawings in sepia or Indian 
ink. It was invented by a German nunied Le Prince; 
but, since the introduction of lithograpliy and cohnA*. 
printing, it has nearly fallen into disuse. The plate is 
covered with a ground of black resin and spirits of 
wine, to which the design is transferred, with a blunt 
instrument, from thoimper on which it has been traced. 
The high lights are tnen stopped out with a varnish of 
Canada balsam and oxide of bismuth ; and the various 
shades and griidatiiins of tint arc procured by submit- 
ting the dift'erent parts of the design to the 'action of 
nitric acid and water for a greater or less period of 
time, according to the depth of shade required. 

Aqua Tofana, aV-qva to-fa'^na, u celebrated 
liquid poison, soul to have been invented at tbe close 
of the 17tb century, by'n Palermitan woninii, named 
Tofann ; ivlience tlie term. Tliis compound was retailed 
in small jihials, labelled *' Manna of Saint Nioholas of 
Pori,'* and was sujiposed to have a miraculous power 
m curing various disea'CS. Its eflect, however, was to 
kill those to whom it was udministered ; on which 
account it was much sought after )>y married women 
who were anxions to get rid of their husbands. In 
J060, BO great was the moTiiUity amongst married men, 
that suspicion was awakened, and a horrible secret 
society was discovered, at the head of which was an 
old bag named Spara, who, with several of her guilty 
companions, was executed. The woman Tofanafled 
to a cloister for asylum, and escaped prniiHhraent 
during many years ; but was, in 1705), torn from her 
place of refuge, and, on being put to the torture, eon- 
jessed to having been instruraentnl to the death of 
6 X) persons. l)y some it is asserted that she survived 
till 1730. but others declare her to have been strangled. 
The Aqua Tofana is said to have been a limpid, ino- 
dorous fluid, six drops of which suffleed to cause death. 
Tho experiments made by chemists at a subsequent 
poriod lead to the belief that it w'as mainly a solution 
of arsenic. 

Aqubd VCT, n'- 9 U«-df(H (Lat. aqua, water, and dueere, 
to lead), a channel with a gentle inclination, for the 
transmission of water from one place to another. Tbe 
tenuis generally appUea to tho arched bridge-like struc- 
tures of stone consmeted by tbe Aigineers of Borne 
»to convey water across valleys for tne sapply of the 
iiuMrisl city. Even many of tne inferior cities of Italy, 
and coloriies founds by tbe Bomans, were supplied 
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with water by aqueducts ; but water in the present 
day is generally conveyed in pipes hidden under- 
ground. There ore, however, two aqueducts of modern 
date worthy of notice, — that of Croton, convoying 
water to New York ftom the Croton river over a dla- 
tanee of :JS miles, completed in 1812 ; and the Lislmn 
aqueduct, al>*.»ut nine miles long, which sunns a valley 
with a portion of its course, nearly half a mile in 
length, on arches feet high and InO broad. The 
remains of tho aqueduct at biisim^, in Frovonoe, in 
excellent preservation, furnish the best example of 
this elass of engineering works. *‘It consists,*’ says 
the author of Murray’s Jlaudbook for France, *'of 
three rows of iivuhos raised one above anotber, each 
smiiller than the <0110 below it ; the luw'ostof six andies, 
the centre tier of eleven, and the uppermost of iliirty- 
flvo. , . It is by its miignitudc and the skilful tilting 
of its cnoriuima biochs that it makc.s an iinprcbsiuu on 
the mind. . . Tho highest riirigo of arches carries a 
small cuiml, about four and a half feet high and four 
feat wide, just large euoiigli for a miui to creep 
through, and still retaining a lining of Itonian cemtMit. 
It is covered with stone slabs, along which it is nussible 
to walk from one end to the other, and overlook the 
vtiUey of the Uardiui. The height of tho Font dii 
(iard is IS8 feet, and tho leti^li of the highest arcade 
873 feet.” 'Ilie only use of this immpiise striicturo 
was to convey the water of two spi'ings twenty-live 
mih's distant to Nismes. 

Aqukous 11 UMOUU, nV-que-ut, in Anat., is tho nnmo 
given to tliat watery fluid of tho eyo which is situated 
between tho buck of tho cornea and the IVout of the 
lens. (.Yt'eKvK.) 

Aqueous Rocks, inGeol., are those which have been 
formed by deposition from water; in other words, they 
are tho nedimcntarg oT»tratijicd rocks. Tbe unslrutifietl 
rocks whieh have arisen through fusion, are termed, in 
euntrudist iiietion , igHtom. 

AQUiroLiACRjn, aV-quifo'di-aV^ee-e (Lat. aqua, 
water, folium, leaf), in Hot., the Holly fam., a iiat. 
ord. of ’dicotyledonous plant!*, in tho sub-cJiiss CorolH^ 
Jlnrtr, They uro evergreen trees or shrubs, with cori- 
iieeous and simple leaves, which have no stipiiles. 'The 
flowers are small, uxillarv, and sometimes unisexual; 
the fruits fleshy and iudefiiscrnt. There are 11 genera 
and 110 species, which aro widely, although sparingly, 
distributed over the globe. ()nly one spccioH, the 
common holly, is found in Kurope. Bitter, tonic, and 
ostnngentpropertiesaro commonly possessed byplnnta 
of this order. Bomo arc emetic and iiurgative, while 
others are largely used as aubstitates for China tea. 
{See Ilex.) 

Aquila, u'-qui-la (Lat., eagle), in Astron., the 
name of a con.stellafioii in the northern hemisphere, 
above tlin signs of Aquarius and Capricornus. ll is on 
tbe mcridinn, at an elevation of about 40'', <*arly in tho 
evening, about tho middle of September. The 0011 - 
stellation Antiehus is generally joined to Aquila, and 
considered to form part of it. 

Aquzlaiiiaciia, a-quidair'd-aV-$§-e, in Bot., a nat. 
ord. if dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class Mono- 
ehlamydea:. There are but six genera and ten species, 
all natives of tropical Asia. They are handsome trees, 
with smooth branches and very tough barks. The 
typical gen, is Aquilaria, certain species of which 
yield the fragrant eagle-wood, or aloos-wood, supposed 
to bo the calambac or agulloeiiiira of the ancients, the 
ahulim or nholoth of the Old Testament, and the alqa 
or aloes of tin* New'. This wood was formerly held in 
high repute as a medicinal agent in Europe; but its 
use is nowr obsolete. 

Aquilkgia, a-md-lef-ji-a (Lat., a gutter), in Bot., 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Banuneu- 
lacetB. The name AquUegia was given to the genus by 
the ancients, beoause tbe loaves are so shaped that 
they collect the rain which falls upon them, and retain 
it for some time. The species are commonly called 
columbines, and several of them are cultivated in 
flow'er-bordors, bcingbandsome perennials. Tliepeloli|^ 
arc curiniisly formed, having each a long curved horn 
or spur at the base. Linnsens affirms that childrea 
have been poisoned through eating portions of the 
common columbine (A. vufyarU). 

Aquitanx, d^uidat'-fU, in Ane. Hist., was the name 
of a people of Gaul, whose country extended from the 
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'Osronoe to the Pyrenees. They were distinct from 
the Celts, or Gauls, nud are supposed to fa*te belonged 
to the Iberian moo. Under Gsior, Aq^tShia was 
inwided by CrasNUs ; but it woe not finally subduod 
HU 2d 0 . 0 ., when Augustus sent M. V. llessiiln into 
the oountm. Augustus extended the limits of Aqui- 
tonia northward os ihr os the Loire. Under the later 
anqieroTS, the Aquitouio of Augustus woe divided into 


Papulamai — oliicC town Plimberris (nowAueh). This 
division continued till the ooiuitry was token possession 
of by the Visigoths, in 410, who mode Tolosa their 
eapitol. In ol)7, Clovis, king of tho^ronks, defeated 
the Visigoths in a great battle near Poitiers, kiUiiig 
their king, Alsriu J 1., and added Aquitania to his 
territory. In Dugobert creoted Aquitania into a 
soparate kingdoui for his brother Caribert. It was 
afterwards chonet'd t<i a duchy, and had its own dukes 
down to whoa it was conquered by Pepin, and 
re*unit«d to the Frenoh crown. Oharicuii^ae, in 778, 
erected it into a kingdom, and coufen'ed it on his son 
Louis leD^bonnairo. It. was afterwards governed by 
dukes, and its name came to be changed lulo Guioiiiic, 
which is evidently a oorruption of Aquitania. in the 
mean time, the Vasoones, a people wlio had como o%*er 
from Spain, and settled in the south of Aquitania, 
formed tbeniseivcs into au independeut atatc, wliidi 
beoauie united with Guieune in the 1 Itli century. The 
district of Gascony is named after them. In 11:17. the 
uiarriage orKleaiior, daughter of 'WiUiani, last tUiko 
of Quieniie, with Louis VII. of Prance, united, for a 
time, this duoby to tlie crowu of Prauec but being 
repudiated by him, she siilMcqucutly married lleury, 
dulceofNornmndy, oi'terwards llenry II. of England; 
and thus this territory come to Engluud, and led to 
lung wars between the two countries. It was dually 
united to France in 1L13. 

Aba, air^-a (Lat., sltar), in Astron., a constellation in 
the southoTii heniiaphore, not visible in our latitude : 
it is situated near the oonsteUatians of Pavo and the 
fclouthoru Triangle. 

AaABXSQVJi, arf-a-hetV (Fr., after the manner 
of the Aridiuiiis), is lu term synouymons with Mau* 
resque, and is applied to any fanciful style of dccD« 
ration combining BcroU<wovk iulerkoed with dowers, 
fruit, loaves, and teu> 
drils, and occasionally 
figures of men and ani- 
mals. This style of 
ornanientatian is sup- 
posed to have origina- 
ted in the hieroglvpliic 
emblems and figures 
used by the Egyptians 
to decorate their pub- 
lic buildings, dwellings, 
and utensils. It was 
borrowed from them 
by the Arabians, who, 
under the name of fkra- 
eens and Moors, over- 
ran Asia Minor and the 
north of Africa oud 
Spain. The Moore have 
left lieautiful sj^imens 
of tills decorative style 
in the Alhambra in 
Spain, faithful copies 
of which ngusy bo seen 
in the Alhambra court 
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^the Crystal Falaoc, Sydenham. They were obliged 
by the tenets of the Koran to confine themselves 
► tAwe ireprosenlulion of the productions of the rege- 
tnblo kingdom. Tbo Etruscans ornamented their 
Mttegy and dwellings in this manner, introducing 
Bguiwa of men and tmiuuils ; and the walls of the baths 
oT Titus, discovered m the time of Leo X., were horned 
with avidwsque-wurk, from which it is said thatRapluUil 
derived his idea of decorating the famous gaUery of 
the pfdace of the Vatioan in a similar momier. The 
Benoissanoo style of imhiteotnrM adornmeuthi vogQe 
about the tiuie of’Louis ZV. of Fraaoe, d W >- 
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panying ilhistration is copied from the decoration of 
the AUMunbra.— Owen Jones's Alhambra, 

Ababuv ABCBmoTVKS, d-rai^-^an, the style of 
arohiteotore introdoeed into Bnrope by the Moon, the 
chief features of which are the peeuliar horseshoe arch, 
and the elaborate cj^em of ornamentation with which 
the walls of their buildup are adorned, (^c AusAai- 
BUA. and Aiudbsqvk.) ^e Arabs bad nu buildiags of 
any architectural pretemions before the time of Maho- 
met ; but after this period they hod mosques built for 
public w'orthip, which were designed ^ nrcliiteots from 
Cmistantiuopre, who would naturally folbw the leading 
fciituros of Byzantine architecture. {Se^ Btsabtibb 
Abobitkoturx.) Thesefeaturcs were gradually altered 
and amalgamaicd with the various styles already 
adopted in the publio buildings of northern Africa and 
Spam, with the addition of ornament and brilliant co- 
louring, arising from the exuberant imaginative \HmerG 
of the Moors, ample evidence of which is given in their 
literary productions, until Arabian architecture reached 
its perfection in the Alhambni. Many attribute the 
introduction of modem Gotliic architecture to the 
Moors, specimens of the light aiul elegant shafts and 
pointed arches of that atylebeing iounditi the iitosimeB 
and palat^es of Fez, and eathedrmsin Spam built before 
the adoption of the pointed arch in central Enrnpe. 
The horseshoe ardi or the Moor.s, from its eontractioii 
at the bate, ' unfitted to support any grout weight. 

Arabi^.^ i.n'OUAox xkj) JiiTKBATur.n.— The Arabic 
language iv itid, with the Ethiopic, the southern branch 
of that -in stock of hiugnagCM commonly known aa 
the Semitiu, from licing spoken by the doseendunts of 
Khem, the son of Noah. It is divided into two prin- 
cipal dialects,— the southern nud the northern. The 
former, called also thellimyarite, thongli probably tho 
source of the KtUiopii*, is now nil but extinct, and 
chiefly known by a iW inscriptions ; the latter is tJie 
iungnage of the Koran, and i«r the <ipoken and written 
Imiguaga throughout the whole of the .'Vrabian do- 
niiuions. The Arabic language is noted for tlie abun- 
dftnee of its roots, the great variety of its formations, 
and the synlactieuldelicucy of it ^ I'onstruction. It hae 
difTerant dialects in different pnrl s ; ns in Syria, Egypt, 
the Barbary states, The lM»st Arabic is spoken oy 
the upper classes in Yemen. Its grnmnnvr was little 
cultivated until a century or tu'O after the time of 
Mahomet. By war and conquest the Arabic was 
made tlie spolcen and written language of the whole of 
Western Asia, of Eastern and Northern Africa, of 
Spain, and of some of the islands of the Mediterra- 
nciin, in all which phtces it has left traces of its former 
occupancy. It is still the huiguugc of religion through- 
out Persia, the Turkish empire, and all countries in 
which the Mahometan religion prevails. Of the 
early literary culture of Arabia wo know little. That 
poetrr flounthed there at an early period, may readily 
DC inferred from the natural character of the jicople. 
They ore described as bold, valiant, fond of adventure, 
pruud, and desirous of glory. Even in -Bolomou’s time, 
the queen of Sheba (probably Arabia felix) was noted 
for hececuteaayings. The nomadic tribes, who, under 
their sheiks, wandered through tlic territories of Arabia 
Felix, had ever}' thing to favour tlu* growth of poetry,— 
quick feelings and a warm fancy, fostered and strength- 
ened by their mode of life and the circumstances by 
which they were snrrounded. Even before the time 
of Mahomet, tho Arabs had their poets, who sang of 
the tends of the tribes, tbe deeds of their heroes, and 
the beauty of their women. Daring the great fairs 
held at Mecca and Okndh, in the 5th century after 
I Chmt, poetical contests took place. The po^s to 
I which the prize was awarded were written in letters eff 
I gold, and hung up in tho kaabu at hleeea. They were 
called modtahabai, i.e, gilt; or moaUdkat, lit. m- 
pended. Of these, seven poems have come down to 
! us, and are oliaraclerized by deep feeling, high flights 
I of fancy, riobness of imagery and sentiment, u spirit of 
freedom, iofld an ardent feeling of revenge ana lore. 
The brilBant ^period of Arabic literature, howerer, 
oommenoes from the time of^aboraet, whose doc- 
trines of faith and life were coued|ad and subseqoentiy 
published, and constitute the 'K^nn. This fixed the 
character of their language, and gorc'a new staiiiiltts 
to tkeir literature. Miihoniet sucoeedsd in inSmiiiig 
thernathe voleur'nf^the pooplo byianenibiMiastio leel 
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for religion, and gare them a oonstitatian at^aee reU- and Cordova. Bat with their progrew in the eeieiiees 
gious and militoiy. In eigfatjr years after hia death, the Araba did not negleet to cultivate poetry. >Ihelr 
hia followers had extended their power from ]B^pt to verse gradually allied ita^f to the premfliM OoURire, 
the Indies, and from Lisboa to Bamareaud. Contact and in their most advanoed period of etviliuUon it 
with more eivilixed nationa tended to soften their rode took a highly artistic form. Except the dsematio, 
c haraoter; bnfe it was not till jibont ?60, when the there Is no kind of poetry whidi tney have left na- 
tamily of tke Abassidea became oaUpba, that the arts attempted; and they donbtleMi exerted a power- 
Hiid seienoea began to progress. Theie were fostered ful inllaeneo upon modem Buropean poetry. Re- 
nt the splendid court or Aimansar, afeBagdad (754-76) : manoes and legendary teles .also abounded, thei. 

hut it was Uaroun-ahKaschid (786—808) that infiiBM |pnons of wlueh are the jlra5iaf» Niffkt*' Smtniaim 
into his people an enduring love for them. He invited M§tU» (ner next article), the exploits of Antor, .Iho 
learned men from all parts to hia kingdom, end muni- exploits of the Cham pious, and the exploits of the Hero, 
ileeotly rewarded them. He eoMed translations to be It is sod to oontrMt the position bohi bv the Arabs in 
made of the moat celebrated works in Greek, SyrUo, tlie civilised worldin the Middle Ages with their present 
nod other languages, and circulated them Iw numerous state. As their military glory departed, so seems alto 
copies. The caliph Al-Mamun (61:3-33) ofiered to the ito have passed away their intelleetaal oulture. Now 
Greek emiieror live tons of gold and a perpetual treaty they are sunk in stupid indolence, and have no liteia- 
of peaoo it he would send the philoaopUer Leo for a tare worthy of notice.— J2^. Brockhaus’ CoaesmaMeas- 
time to instruct him. Under fais reign, excellent ZexiioH. 

schools and largo libraries, at Bagdad, Alexandria, Ababian Nights* Ki«ranTAiirvn]rTS,.a.wellokafnm 
and other places, vrero established. But while the and very ]>opulaT collection of eastern tale^ first 
dynasty of the Aliassides were fostering learning at ma«lo known to Europe by Antony Gvlland, a French 
Bagdad, that of the Ommaiadea were similarly en- orientalist, under the title of ** Les Milio et Uno 
gaged at Cordova, in Spain, vrhioh, pnrtieularly in the Nuits** (The Thousand and One Nights), 12 vole., 
lOlh eentury, was the miaf seat of learning in Europe. Baris, 1701. The work speedily bcoame popular, and 
Students came from Franee and other parts of Europe vras translated into all the European tongues. Im- 
to study, especial}? matheinatiue and medicine, at proved and more complete editions nave sinee appeared. 
Ccirdova. Besides the eduoationol institutions at Cor- The best English translation ts that by Kdwurd William 
dova, the Arabs had established fourteen aeademies Lune, which was published In 18:18. These tales had 
and numerous elementary and middle schooh through- long existed in the Bast before they became hno^ 
out the country. At a time when learning found to Kmropcana : they are supposed to bo df Persian 
scarcely any support or encouragement anywhere else, origin. Persian tales began to be translated into 
the Arabs were culleeting and ditruaing it to all ])arts Arable about the 8th century, and probably, soonafter 
ol the world; indeed, the progress of the Arabs in this time, many of the tales may •have been eolleoted, 
learning is scaroely less remarkable than their sneooss though they were doubtless subseQuently addoa to and 
in conquest. In geography, history, mat hematics, improved. The great p<mularity of the work in Europe 
medicine, and physios, they have rendered important is to be accounted lor from the great simplicity and 
services, and many of tlieir words ore still to be found rigour of its stylo^ and the powerfully-diwwn sensuous 
ill the physical anu mathematical sciences ; as, alg<‘bra, pictures with which it abounds,— its gild^ pslaoes, 
aJcohol, almanac, asimutb, senith, nadir, &c. Geo- charmiugwomen, lovely gardens, and exquisiterepMts; 
graphy is not a little indebted to the kiboura of the while the foorloss courage of the Arab knight, Jus love 
Arabs ; they considerably exteaded the boundaries of of adventure, his dexterity and skill, his^ love and 
the then kuown world by their expeditions of dis- revenge, the craft of the women, the hypocrisy of the 
covery ; vrhilo the geographical treatises of Almlfeda, priests, and tbo venality of the judges, are all ppwer- 
Edris'i, end others, are still interesting and valuable, fully delineated. The story that lonns the imtcm of 
After the 8th century, history oomo to bo a favourite the tales is, that the bultan Bobabriar, exasperated by 
subject of study with them. Amoog their works of the faithlessness of his bride, made a law that 
lilts class are the universal histories of Masudi, Tabari, one of bis future wives should be put to de^ tjm 
Eutychius, the Cliristians Ahulfarin and Elmakin, and morning after marriage. At length, Hheberosade, too 
Abulfeda, Nuvairi, Boyuti, Ac. Upon the history of daughter of the grand viaier, by the obarni of her 
the Arabs in Spain there are numerous works in the stories induoed the sultan to defer her execution from 
Arabic language. For further information on this day to day, till a thousand aud one nights ha<l J^Md 
subject, see Ton Hammer’s EnryeiopUdiinAgn Uhtr^ away. By this time, Bhehersawle was the nnotimrof 
»itht der WiMentehafien de§ Onent», 2 vols,, Leipsio, three ohiluren, whom she led before the throne of her 
180-1. Theology and law, which is nearly related to it, husband, ond so induced him to spaare her life, 
were derived chiefly from the Koran, and formed the Ahabic, Ouu. [See Gvms.)^ ^ 

chief part of public instruction. Tliey began to siieou- Akabxci, o-rrfi'-i-si, a sectwhicb sprang immAramn 
late on the contents of the Koran during the Ommaiade about the yeo « ,207, who held that the smI died with 
dynasty, which, with the introduction of the works of the body, and also rose again with it. Origen is said 
Aristotle, -led to the formation of various sects of to have refuted their error, Mid prevailed upon them 
believers. The most celebrated exegeses of the Koran to abandon it. It originated m an opinion then held 
are by Samakhshari and Biiidhawi. Their philoeophy l?y many in the early church, that the soul of vm was 
was related to the Koran in the jame way that the material. There were some renvals of this doctnne 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages was to the noripturea. in the Middle Ages. 

It was of Greek origin, and was drawn chiefly from the Ababic N umebaw.— T he oharnoTcrs or flpirM 0, 1, 

works of Aristotle. Among their moat distinguwhed 3, 3, 4, .5, fl, 7, 8, 0, which should properly be termed 
philosopbers were Avicenna and Averroes, b^oth of Hindoo or Indian numerals ; for they were borrowed, 
whom have vrritten commentaries upon Aristotle, as well as tbo system of denial 
Many of the Arabian philosophers were also physi- Arabs from the Hindoos. It is said that Gerbm, 
cians, and they made consideranle advances in obemis- afterwards Bylvestsr II., l^ned their w iromtno 
try, botany, and the knowledge of diseases. Anatomy, Moors in Spain in the lOtb century. Amoramg to 
however, mode no progress with them, oe dissections another account, Leonard ' of Pisa introduoM them 
were prohibited by the Koran. • Schools of phUosopliy into Italy in 1202. (See Algkbiia.) Their employment 
and medicinewereeBtabli8hed,audfloariahea in various was not general before the invention of pnnting, and 
parts; os, Bagdad, Alexandria, Ispahan, Cordova, Ac, considerable time elapsed befow they came into geneml 
The philosophers Avioenna and Averroes have both use. Accounts ware kept iu Roman numerais up to 
written able works upon medioine. On natural his- the 18th century. 

tory wrote Damiri, Ibn-Baita^r, and KoiBwini. In Aeabix, in Chom., the term for pure gum- 

mathematics the Arabs made great edegHoes. In orabic. (See Goics.) . ^ i 

arithmetic they introduced the mmieralt now hi use Ababt^b Lavd, ik^-a-oel (Let. orare, to plon gi^, 
aud decimals; and in Trigonometi^ they adopted sines ground fit for culti ration, or brought into cultiyatiro 
instead of chorda. "TPhey oimpUflea the trigonometrioal ^ the use of the phmgh end'Otber agrioulluml imye- 
operationa of the Greeks, and extended the appUoation menu. It is the moabunportont of the several mxisvms 
of algebra. Astronomy woe eagerly Btndsed, fwwhiob under whioh land mar ne darned,— viz., arable miia, 
they hadikmoiu oehooie end obee CT atoriee, at Itogded grass tend, wdod lend, eommon, and wnsie,— ><« it 
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iurnwlioB, with due care in its iitaiia^cment, bbumlant A. pnpyr\fera the Clnin-'se prepare Iheir so-rtilled 
cereal cropM, roola, and vpgctaidt'a ior the sastenaiice rice-paper. Bcroral species of ^ra2iu j’ield nroiualic 
of man and nninials. An account of the various sorts gum-resins. 

of soil, with tlieir respective natures and properties. AuALiACEa:. a-ra*7-t-ai'-«s-s, in Bot., Ivy-worts, a 
together with iiifonnution as to the best method uat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class 
of preparing and improving the laud, and the rotation Cafyriflorfp, — trees, shrubs, or herbs closely allied to 
of crops most udvantagouus to the farmer, will be the umbellderous plants, but not poHsessnig, in the 
treated elsewhere (nee Boms, Cultivatiow oif Bom, slightestdegrecpthepoisououspropertiessouommonly 
IIotationokCuops, Mamoub, Tillage, Ac.) ; notices found in those plants. There are lil genera and lUi) 
of the most important agricultural iinpleinenlH will a3|p species, which are universally distributed ; being found 
bofoiiud under their respectivohejidings. (Sas Plough, in tropical, sub-tropienl, temperate, and the coldest 
IIabbow, BcABiFiiiU, &o,) The principal component regums. The most interesting genera are described 
parts of all soils are earths, cliielly clav, sand, and under their resjjectivc botanical names. (SaeAuALJAf 
lime, mingled in various piMportions ; the OAules of IJkdeiii, Iv'v, Panax.) 

metals, especially the jirotoxide and peroxide of iron, or Auamaic ImwguaGE, ar-a-me'-uttf 

the former giving a black and tlie latter a red colour, tho language of the country of Aram, a name literally 
totholund; saliiio substances, as potash, soda, Ac.; signifyiag ‘ high laud,* os di'itiriguished from Canaac, 
decayed animal and vegetable matter, and water. or ‘ low land,’ and applied to that district of country 
Ahacp.m, a-rtn'-ifi-r, in Hot., the Ariids or Arum which comprised Syria, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia. 
lAmiJy, a iiat. ord. of nionocotylodoDous plants, in the The Aramaic belongs to the Semitic class of languages, 
sub-class Ptf/rt/oi herbs or shrubs with acrid and is divided into two principal dialects, — theVV’esteru 
juices iiiul subterranean tubers, coi-ins, or rhizomes. Aramaic or Syriac, and the JSaslern Aramaic or Bahy- 
Thoir loaves arc shealliiMg, usually net-veined and Ionian. There are also, as minor dialecLs, tlic Samaritan 
simple, but in rare instance-? uompourul. Their tlowcrs and Palmyrene. The Aranucan language is peculiarly 
are moncpcious (male and female organs m si'pitrute interesting, as having been generally spoken by the 
flowers), and they are arranged on a spadix witlim a inhabitants of Haleatim*, from the Babylonian c.spli\ity 
huatlic. The order embraces 'drt genera and 170 species, to the liiial dispersion of the Jews. As a spoken 
The Arivds abound in tropical counlncs, and some few language, ‘ now exists only in some remote vallcvs of 
occur ill cold and temperate regions. They are nil the moun is of Kurdistan. The Aramaic is generally 
more or less acrid, and often litgbly poisonous. The the bars ■, poorest, and least cultivated ol the 
typo of the order is the genus Arum (which nrr). Semitic 1; 'i;iiugCB. 

AitACiiiH, ar'-ifkin, in But., a gon. of plants belong- Arwcaeu, il-rnw-kair'-i-a, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
ingto the list. ord. ie^M/wirtOKtr, sub-ord.Pu/n/foaorviii, belonging to the mit. ord. I'linrffed?, or Coui/er^, the 
Tho species A. A mdiv oof the irojiieal portion Pines, consisting of gigantic trees, natives of the 
of America, is reiiiarkablc fur rii»ening its legumes southern hennspliere, and diBtingiihhed by liaviug 
under the surface of the ground, which eluiraelonstic the mule and female flow era on separate iilunts. The 
is indiealeJ by the names ibV/we//.W« and speeies are all evergreen, nn«l their leaves are ooii- 

prounJ-nufy cdtiiinouly given to It. After flowering, the siderably broatler than those of the ordinary pines and 
'flower-stalks elongate and bend towards the earth, into llrs. A. exerh'd, commonly called the K orfolk-lsland 
which tUo pods jMMiotruto. Kaeli pod contains two, pine, is a most majestic tree, growing to a height of 
three, or four seeds, which, wlu<n ripe, nro about Iho from ICO to 220 fe<‘t, and having Bometimes a cireuin- 
uizc of hazel-unls. These seeds are used as food in ferenc© of more than 30 feet. Its timber is white, 
various parts of the world j for the jilant is now eulti- close-grained, but remarkably heavy, and seldom 
vated in Africa, Asia, and certain port ions of ICurope, sound for a great length: tlTO bark abounds in tur- 
tts well as in its native regions. On being subjectetf to penthie. Tins tree occurs in iNorfolk^Islaud, New 
pressure, these seeds yidd a fixed oil, which is exieii- CHlndonia, and somojiarts of Australia. A. imhneafu, 
sjvoly employed for cooking in India, where it is called the Chili pine, has been introduced into this country 
katcluiug oil'. Being a very liquid oil, it has been used ns an ornaniontal tree, and is now frequentlv plniitcd 
in this country for watches, and other delicate machi- on lawns and in shrubberies. Its seeds are edible, and 
nery, as well as for burning, and other purposes. are extensively used for food by the natives of Chili 

A'icaciinoij), ii-rtW-noid (Or. arachitoidety from and Patagonia. It is said that the fruit of one large tree 
arachuflf a spiiier, wndeiJux, former likeness), literally will maintam eighteen pensons for a whole yeor. This 
sigiiiUcs coliweb-likc. lii Anat., the arachnoid mem- tree was first found growing on the mountains of the 
/.mini is the iiamo of one of the threi* tiiembranes which Arniicanian Indians, in Bouth America; whence the 
envelop the brain and SjiiiiHl cord. It is situate bo- name of the genus. A. DidwilUi, found at Moreton 
tween the diirn and the pia mater, and is a thiu glisten- Bay, has also edible seeds. 

irig moiuhrane. The tissue of the virtreous humour of Aeaucabiti'B, a-nw'-ka-rUen, in Geol., a terra ap- 
the eye has also this name. plied to specimens of fossil wood, resembling in struo- 

AHiKOhTYLE, aV-re~ 0 ’»tiU (Qr. aroios, wide, and ture that of living Araucaria. These fossils are com- 
BtuloB, a column), a terra in Arch., used by Virtrnvius nioniii the chalk, weoldcn, oolite, and lias of Great 
to indicate one of his five species of Grecian and Boman Britain. 

temples. Tt refers to the distnnee at which the columns Absalest, ar*~ha’le»t (Liit. arcuhuHgfa, a crossbow), 
of a portico or colonnade should be placed apart, which a weapon of war, the precise date of whose first introdne- 
should be from four to five times the diameter of the tion is unknown ; but, according to some, it w'us in use 
eoluoiiis. Thus, if the columns ho a foot in diameter, in the Roman armies us early as the time of Con- 
the distance between them sliould be from four to five stantine. It is supposed to have been introduced 
feet This proportion of intercolimiuiation is assigned into England by tiie Normans. It was disiLscd in 
more particularly to the Tuseaii order of nrohitecturo England, as a weapon of war, in the reign of 
AnxoBYSTrLB, ai-r«-o-sM'-/i7c fOr. aroios, wide, Henry VIII. The bowmen were distinct from the 
aun, together, and atuloa, a column), applied in Arch, arbalesters, or crossbowmen. The arrows used with 
to the proportioning of the space between columns the crossbow were short and thick, and were culled 
arranged iu pairs, with a wide interval between each quarrels, from the French earrtaux. 
pair. The columns at the western entrance to St. Abbitkatiok, ar-bi-trai'-ahon (Lat. arbifrium 
Paul's Cathedral are arranged in this manner. in Law, is where contesting parties submit the action, 

Alt ALIA, a-rai'di-a, in Bot., a gon. of plants be- suit, or any or all matters in dispute, to the judgment 
^ longing to the uat. ord. Aruliacea. It oontams a of nn imiiflercnt person or ueraons, called an arZitVrn/or 
'Cotisiderablo number of species, — trees, shrubs, and or arbUmtony to decide tuo controversy; and where 
herbs, some of vvliieh viold useful products. A. nudi- more than one is appointed, it is usual to appoint, or 
(‘uiUia is a native of North America, where its roots leave the arbitrators to appoint, an umpire {imjjrraior 
are used popularly in the treatment of rheumatic afl'ec- or tmrar), to wliose solo judgment it is then referred, 
tions. They aro commonly known as false, or American The decision, in any of these cAacs, is called an award, 
sarsaparilla, and are sometimes forwarded to this which is final if not set aside by a court fer infor- 
oonntr}'. The bark of A. apinoau, the angelica or molity. 

^thache-tree, and also a native of North Amerioa, Abhor Pxanx, or'-6or d*-2fn'-«.~The Arbor DiniiBB. 
is Qsed ns a stimnlant diaphoretic. From the pith of or silYor-tree, is made by dropping a few globules of 
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mercury into a clean glate bottle, containing a solution sembling in shape and colour that of the strawbeny. 
of nitrate of silver. If left undisturbed for a few The corolla is urn>Bhapcd. The most remarhalno 
days, beauiirLtl arborescent forms of metallio silver species is uwedo, whien is a native of the south of 
rise fr«>ni the surface of the mercury, continainc4o Europe and the Levant, but now found alsoiu Asis 
increme as long as there is any nitrate of silver le» in and America. It is cultivated as an ornamental over* 
the liquid. green-tree in Britain, where it Arequeiitly atteins 

Ahbohxbcbkt, ar-lo^re^-eni (Lat. arfior, a tree), height of nearly twenty feet. It is commonly 
in Chem., a term applied to crystals that assume a tree- called the Btrawberrv-tree. The most intcrestinff 
like form, A small quantity of milk added to a iwiiution spedmens in tho British isloa are at the Lakes oi 
of any salt will alter its crystiillixation to the arbo- Kinarney,whcre they form lovely groves. A. Andraeknep 
rescent form. Very beautiful arborescent metallic the Oriental arbutus, is even more elegant than the 
crystals may be formed for tho microscope by platniig common species ; but, at the same time, it is muoh 
an atom of copper in a drop of nitrate of silver, placed more delicate, and will not thrive in uur variable 
on a gloss slide. (See Cbybtalmzatioit.) climate. A. furene is a small shrub growing in Chili, 

Aubobicultuhb, ( Lat. ar&or, tree), and yielding a fruit having strong narcotic properties, 

the art of cultivating trees. The term is usually re- Abc, ark (Lat. arcus, a bow), in Ocom. signiflM 
strioted to the planting and management of timber- any part of u curve lino. The straight lino whioh joins 
trees; the cultivation of fruit-trees being regarded as tho extremities of tho arc, is called its chord. Tho 
a branch of horticulture. The ancients obtained tlieir practical operation for finding the length of an arc ia 
tinihor from natural forests, and only practised nrbori- aa follows : — Divide the arc into a number of smaller 
culture in landscape-gardening, or' in forming public arcs, making the number largo in proportion to tho 
walks near their cities. In America, tree-felling, in- degree of accuracy required, then ad(l together the 
stead of tree-planting, noenpies the time of the im- chords of the smaller arcs. The sum of tho chorda 
provers of land: and it will be long before arboriouUure will diifer but little from the arc, even when the anb- 
will be practised on an extensive scale on a continent divitions are not numerous. Bor ezamplef— the are of 
so thickly wooded. The cultivation of tiinlicr-trees is the quadrant of a circle whose diameter is 10,(HM),()00 
unnecessary whilst natural forests are abundant. In of inches is 7, 8r>:h()S‘2 inches writhinhilf an inoh. Divide 
Englatui, plantations lor timber and fuel were first this quadrant into ten equal parts, and the sum of the 
ealabhshea in the 16th century ; and D'oin that period clioras is 7,H'1£,6U> inches ; divide tho quadrant into 
arboriculture has steadily advanced. In the 17tli con- fifty parts, and the same sum is 7,H5:),65fi tnobes, wliieh 
tury, the publication of Evelyn’s Sylva did much to is not wrong t>y more than one pari out of 24,810. For 
promote the tu^to for the art ; and the greatly- only twenty subdivnions the sum of the chords ia 
■ -creased demand for oak for sliiphiiilding gave a new 7,851,063 inches, wrong o^ly by one part out of 8,890 ; 
itupulhC to its practice. No extensive pluiitations were therefore, for every practical purpose, an arc of a 
made in Scotland until the beginning of the IHth circle^and the same may be said 61 evorjr other oiirve 
century, or in Ireland until the eloso or that century. — ^is the polygon made by tho chords of a moderato 
In France and Germany, and in other parts of Europe, number of subdivisions of the are. 
economical arboriculture has not made much progress, A%v,kJ>Mtar-kaiiV (Fr.), in Arch., a term applied to a 
aud is still almost coufiued to the management of series of arches of any form supported on pmars cither 
natural forests. In this department, however, the inclosing a space belore a wall or ativ building which 
continental jieoples, particularly tho Oerniiiris, have is covered in and paved, or, when used as an arcbitce* 
nmde great strides, and have developed to their iullcst tnral feature, for ornamenting the towers and walls of 
extent the resources of their vast tniiher districts, cliimihes entirely closed up with masonry. The cloisters 
Plantations are usually formed in lint iiiu with seed- of the old inoiiRsteries and religious houses were, 
lings,--youiig trees raised from seed in nursorics; Imt strictly yieak in g, arcades ; and tlio covered w^alk round 
sometimes, also, by sowing tho seed on the ground Covrut-Gardcii Market is an wcadc, wrongly called a 
which is intended for the plantation. Some authorities piazza. I'he term is also applied to a oovered passage, 

{ ironounce the latter plan to be tho Letter of the two, with shops on cither side, us the Lowther and Uurling- 
lelicving that finer trees arc produced when the seed- ton Areiules iu Iiondun. Beautiful specimens of the 
lings are permitted to remain undisturbed on the ornamental arcade may be found in many of our cathe* 
ground in which they passed through tlieir first etages draJs and churches, as well as in many ruins; among 
of development. The gaps formed by the removal of which may bo mentioned the striking and magiiilioent 
timber in tho natural forests of Fnineo and Germany remains of Glastonbury Abliey, Somersetshire, 
are invariably filled up by at'wiiig tho seed. Trees Akcabuic, (Lat., a secret), a term fre* 

may be conveniently classified according to their uses, quently employed by the old alchemists and philo* 
The following is the system usually adopted : — 1. Re- sophicol writers, and usually used to designate any 
BiuoiiB or coniferous trees,— tho pines and firs. These substance the mode of preparing w'liioh was kept 
yield straight timber for masts and long planks. 2. secret. Thus, the ancient chemical philosfipliers called 
'llard-woodod trees; us the oak. ash, clin, beech, the red oxide mercury, which was produced by the 
chestnut, walnut, sycamore, bircli, thorn, hickory, action of mitric acid, arcaimm eoroRanuM; sulphate of 
holly, and box. Most of these trees furnish handsome, potash was termed, by the same writers, arcanuvk 
strong, and durable timber, such as is suitable f«r diplicafumt Ac. 

sbipiiuilding, household furniture, carts, tools, and Aacn, arch (Lat. areas, a bow, a curved line), a 
various mechanical purposes. Borne of them — the structure, geiiorally of stone or brick, in a curved 
oak and chestnut, for instance — aflbrd croaked pieces form, over an open space, the pieces of which aro 
of timber for knees or bends in the ribs of ^ips ; arranged in a manner calculated to bind them closely 
others, such as the thorn and hickory, give pieces of together by tho pressure of one against another, reii- 
remarkable toughness. 3. Soft-wooded trees ; as the dering them capable of supporting -a great weight of 
poplar, lime, horse-chestnut, alder, and willow, which masonry above them. The ends of an arch are sap- 
yield wood suitable for turnery, basket-work, fuel, and ported on columns or sides of masonry, called o&itf- 
n variety of useful purposes. In this class we may menls or ptere (a, a), rising penicndicularly from the 
^include the trees which are grown for flexible suckers ground ; the arch is said to spring from its piers, and 
and spray, to form hoops, baskets, besoms, and poles, the first stones resting on the piers on either side (5, 1} 
— Stf. Brown’s Foreeter; Chambers’s /qfomottoa— are sometimes called the apriuffing-atonee. The upper 
Arboriculture: Traitd dee Arbree ei ArhueUe, par part of the archie called the crown (c,d), and the stone 
Duharacl du Monceau, YeUlai’d, Saint-HUoire, Mirbel m the centre (k), in tho form of a wedae, which locks 
et Foiret, or binds the arch together, is termed the keyelone, 

Arhob Vitjs, ar'.ftor w'-fa (Lat., tree of life.) (See The sides of the arch («c, iff), between its crown sud 
Thuja.) piers, are called its haunehee, or fianke. The stouea 

AHBUSCTTLTJ8,ar-2rtfs'-itu-Itts^inBot.,atennemp]oycd which compose tho arch, all wedge-shaped, smaller at 
to denote a tree of small size. the under end than at the upper, ure called votmoire^ 

ABBUTU8,ar-5H'-ttti,ip Bot.,a gen. of plants belong- while the under ends of the stones are called the f»* 
ing to the uat. ord. EHcaeeee, conaiating of small trees Cmdoe, or eqflf, and the upper ends the exlradot, or 
iitid shrubs, moat of them natives of America. The back. The hue joining the extromiiics of the arch 
» fruit is fleshy and many-sceded ; ia some species re< (qf ) is called its epan, and one drawn perpendicular 
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the apM, from its oontral potni to the centre of the 
bottom of the heystone its rise. These lines are 
also called the chord and versed me of the arch. The 
Smtians and Assyrians are said to be the first natiom 
who used the oroh in their buildiofrs : arches, both of 
stone and brick, having been found by Uelaoni, Wib 
IrinsoD, and Layard, at Thebes, (fiaeh, Nimrood, and 
Kborsabod. lue form of the arch is supfKMed to have 
been known to the Greeks, although there is no en< 
denoe, in the remains of their temfiles, to show the 
troth of the supposition. The Homans were fully 
acquainted with its ooustruoiive value, and were i»o- 
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bably the means of introdueing it, in its most simple 
and primary form*-iliat of a aemiroircle^into Euro- 
pe architecture. The Britons and their {iriests, the 
Druids, were entirely iroorant of its use ; tlio Hiixons, 
however, appruaolied the form of the arch by plaeing 
tiro atones in a slanting tiosition against each other, 
like the aides of an ecmjiateral triangle, sanporting 
them on piers. The only, forms used, until the adop- 
tion of the ))ninted arch in Medissval architecture, is 
the 12th century, were the semicircle, segment of a 
circle, and ellipse. The horse-shoe form, peculiar to 
Arabian architecture, was probably derived from the 
sei^ieut of a circle greatOT than a semicircle. The 
penated arch was us^ by the Arabs as early as the 
^h century, and is supposed to have been introduced 
into Europe at the close of the first crusade, and 
adopted, in various forms, as a promiiient feature in 
Gothic architecture. The mechanical principles of the 
coBsCruotion of nreliHs will be treated mseu^ero. (Soe 
Busob and Kt;ciLinuuu or Abobjis.) I 

Abch, TjiiVAfntAL, was a structure raised by the 
Bomans to celebrate a vietorri aome grand historical 
event, or to add a greater lustre to the commemo- 
ration of the iiiiHtary deeds of a viotorioorgeneral. 
These monumeirts him their origin in the custom of | 
adorning with the spoils of war the gate by which a 
Bucceseful military leader entered Koine on nia roriirn 
friiui the battle-field. In time, these tempoirary noosu- 
ments gave place to others of anendoring nature, suifii 
ttt shme or hronso. Tbeorcifs triumphal, aa this kind 
ofatruetare was termed by the Romans, was generally 
erected in some main thoroughfare. The dmign was 
couiuon^ eitliei^ one large arch, or one large central 
arch, with one or two smaller ones at each ride. In 
every case the fronts and sides of the straeture were 
ornamented with trophies, the entablature being eur- 
mounied with some piece of soulptOMd ellegory, b»> 
i^b which was an inscription narrating the de^ of j 
the hero in whose lionour the arch waaereetod. Many 
of these celebrated stractures are stfil in eslsteiioe, 
tte most rmnarKable being,— the arch of Avgustni, at 
^Biimni; the arch of Trajan, at Beneveiitua, smd 
HWther at Ancona; at Borne, those of Oonstantine, 
SeptiinnisSeterus, Drusus, OoUienus, and Titus; the 
noioet beaatifully-proportioned, and at the eametlme, 
the oldest, being that of Titus, whose conquect of 
JudsM it was built to celebrate. The triompbal aroh 
wUoh is in the most perfect state of .preservation is 
thgt of Constantine. Many similar monumento S 
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departed Boataaneatnesa are in exlstenee in various 
parts of France, Greece, Bpain, and Egypt. In modern 
days Franoe luis the graator number of these struo- 
tores. Paris possesses the triumphal arches of the 
Porte St. Denis and St. Martin, built respertivcly in 
1673 and 1(174, to celebrate the victories of Louis XIV. 
The fine Arc du Oarronael, forming the western en- 
trance of the Tnikries, erected to the honour of the 
French ermtes, was commenced in 1600, and finished 
iu 1600, its height bring 47 feet, its breadth 65. Bur- 
mounting the straeture is a grand equestrian group, 
formed of a chariot, to which four horses ore yoked, 
the steeds being guided by the allegorical statues 
of Peace and Tietory. Bui the grandest and moat 
ooloBsal triumphal aroh erected by the modems is 
that standing at the end of the Avenue des Champs 
BJysees, at Paris. It was erected in corammnoro- 
tion of the victories of Xa^leon 1. and his armies, 
and, although commenced in 1806, was not com- 
pleted till after the revolution of 18W. It has three 
arches, the height of the centrri one being 9c feeti 
In the interior are graven the names of the most 
celebrated French generals, with that of their 
leader. The BogHsh ciqiital posacssaa only two 
, structures of this kind,— the arch at Hyde Park, 
upon which the equestrian statue of the duke of 
Wellington is placed, and the Cumberland Gate. 

Abcilkocipabis, or'-lv-o-Afd'-a-rts (Gr. arehaiot, 
aaoieni '-idariM, turban) , in Geol., a gen. of turban- 
shape' >a-urchins, found in a fossil state, in car- 
boBifc wus and Permian strata. (Sec Cxjiabis.^ 
AnciiAiuxnsctrs, ar^-ke-o-nu'-Inie (Gr. arehaios, 
ancient ; Lot. ontecui, woodlonse), in Geol., agim. 
of fossil orastaceans, occurring in the IHirbeck 
strat.'i, and bearing considerable resemblance to 
the common woodlouse. 

Aucusolooy, wi^ke<tV-o-j« (Gr. from arrhaiost 
old, ancient, and /oyo«, a disoourse), the name of 
the science which causes us to become acquainted 
with the antiquities of nations that have risen and 
fallen, and the remains of various kinds which throw 
a light upon the history of those that exist at the 
present time. Almost every 'kingdom now boasts 
Its national arohieological society; and in England 
there are many local associations, the members of^ 
which are sedulously engaged in the stody and dis- 
covery, as well as the preservation, of the antiquities in 
their immediate neighiKiurhood, and in the counties 
iu which they have been institotod. The term is 
cnpalde of a very widely-extended signification, in- 
cluding everything that is connected with the rise and 
progress of any nation, its history, laws, religious 
observances, public and private buildings, manners, 
and customs of alt classes of the people, the arts in use 
among them, and the extent of theu aeqniremenis in 
soience and srientifle disooverige. The arefasrologist 
seeks to study and preserve any materiris which tend 
to elucidate the suiijects already mentioned, and these 
materials naturaHy resolve tbemselvee into three great 
olosscB, each oapaule of further subdivision. The first 
clam may be considered to consist of sB records, 
written or printed, legal documents, old chronicles, 
diaries of a public or private nature, stuto papers, 
letters, Ac. The second may be termro onl, or tra- 
ditional, in contradistinction to the first, which may 
be broadly called written archieology, and consists of 
the ballads, legends, and folk-lore of a people, their 
sports, superstitions, and the rise and origin of local 
customs, proverbs, and expressions. The third, termed 
monumental archieology, consists of works of art, 
paintings, seulpture, coins, medals, glass, pottery,^ 
utenaUs of wood, metal, and other materials; tools or 
eve^desori^oB, armour, weapons, carriages, bi^ts, 
roads, cands, walls, encampments, bur^-plaoes, 
earthen mounds for pnrposee of defence or sepmtnre, 
and even human remains and those of anunw. The 
British Museum contains an abundant store of Br^ian, 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, British, and other antiquities: 
and in many local collections, both of a puNio and 
private diaraoter, there are ample estberings for the 
study of archieology ; but they are principally materials 
of a monumental nature. Additions to these ootlertfons 
are continually being made by exploration. In the 
great woiks now constructing under London itself, 
many fitet below the present eurfoce, tesselated pave- 





lua&to, ooins^ toolB, wnUi, md other TBmiaii ««{ omdied AnfeUMi, wliioh, Ukea^iicft daMert^w tirmf 
coDitaotly laid bMre, whiob. in comnnetion wttAi)«udi> agresablft Btonawo. llhe pbtni ir onltirBtod fhr the 
diBooveriee m that of the buried Itoman citgr'of CFri* mrpoBe'of omidyinf in the neifrbbouriiood of) London, 
coninnit or Wroxoter, IntelT fomd near the bmera of Large nuantitioe of angelica ore oonaumed by the nto* 
WaleBi ere invalueble in uluBtrating the babite of a tifiere m the preperaticm of London giiv aad^ tbe 
people that onoe held Great firitain ae a tributary liquor known aa ** bitten.*' 

province, unroUlug a pafpa in which the aatiqoaiy can AnonBiaiiop, (Gr. areA«« ofa^i. md 

read many a faot traced in charaotors whieh oaniiot be epieJtopotf, bieh^), ia the title ghran to ahiriiap nbOy 
miiiaken. Societies such aa the itoxbnrgh, Baanattno, besides oxercisini; opiseopal authority in bia owo^dio- 
ond Maitland olubs, bavo principally turned tiieir oese, haa an adniitted ev^eriority, and a oertain^ttrin* 
attention to tbe prescrratian and reproduction of diotiun.overthe bithopemhieproTinoe, who ereacaae*- 
old printed records, ond the pubfacation of old< iiinea oallod liia autfragana. He ia also aometliiiea 
writings of all sorts; while Sir Henry Ellis xney be oalied priraatc'or metropolitan. The title came into 
conaiderodas one of the moat active pronsotera of tbe uae in tbe 4th century. At ilrat tlio term waa oonsi* 

E reaervation of traditionalarohseolof^, or folk-lore, as dcred as equivalent topatrinroh, or biahopofaBim* 
isoditionofitranifB*' Popular Antiquities," publiahed periol diooeae; aa Uonie, Conatnntinople, Antioch, 
some twenty years since, will fuUy show. The govern- Aloxandria, Bphenua. After the Qth century the awh* 
ment of this country, which formerly looked uith aua* bishop of Homo assumed the title of Pope. In Eng* 
picion on tbe enrolment of a eooiety of arofamologiata, laud there are two arebbisltons, of whom tbe one >1100 
now offers every faciUty and inducement to encourage his sent at Canterbury, the other si York. The>orch- 
tbe study of this science. The Society of Antiquaries, bishop of Canterbury is styled Primate of all England, 
the parent society of all the associations now in exist- ond is the chief mtuiiim of eommunicotioni benraan 
dice in England, waa foiiudod in 1&72, and broken up the orown and the clergy, being conaultedi by the 
about thirty years after, by order of James 1. It uas ministers on all questions touching the ecoleasiMoal 
revived in 1707, and tho member* received a charter part of the oonstitution. Ho baa preoedenc* of all 
of incorporation in 1751. In 17d0 the Soottish Society temiioral peers exuept those of the blood royal. The 
of Antiquaries was founded, and, six years after, tbe Lord-ChanceUortakes preoedeuoe after tbe arohbiahop 
lioval Irish Academy, instituted for a similar purpose, of Canterbury, and before tbe arohbiahop of York, who 
AH' tbeso sooieliea nave given, their attention to the is styled Priin.'iCe and Metropolitan of Engtand. Hia 
collection of nrchaaologicid reecrda of all sorts, and province consists of tho six N . counties, with Oberiiivv, 
possess valuable museums. Among other societies of ^ottinghamslure, and tbe Isle of Man, and.hehanaix 
a similar iiiiture on the continent, may be mentioned sunVagans*^tlie bisfaopa of Durham, Carlisle, Ghaater,^ 
the Koynl tiociety of the North, .at Copenhagen. Tho Ibpon, Manchester, and Bodor and Man. The reator 
muieams of Pans and Naples poaaesa iltie collections England oonstitutos the province of the arohMabop of 
of Egvptiau, Greek, and Homan antiquities, tbeofKcers Cauterbury. The precise amount of auperintendcnro 
of the latter especially collcoting Homan remains from or control which may be exercised by an arohbiefaop 
the excavations mnde on the aites of the oitica of Pom- over the^bisbope of his province docs not aeem to bi* 
peii and Ueruulanenra, buried liy au eruption of very accurately defined ; but if a bishop, introduoaa 
V><3uvi(is in tho year 79. Brovy oonntry poisessc.s, ju irrognlaritioa into hia dioeeao, or is guilty of immondi- 
a greater or less degree, Tfilloa< of antuiuity of the ties, the archbishop may oall him to account^ and<evea 
greatest intarcst to the arcbieologist. From the deprive him of hia oiBce. In Ireland ther*<^ are two 
sculptured stones and obelisks of Egypt and Assyria, Protestant and four Homan Catholio archbiahops. Of 
records have been unravelled by Hawlinaou, Lnyard, the former, the archbishop of Armagh is styled'Primato 
and others, that throw great light on tho early history of all Ireland, and iiaafive snflVagnn bishops ; theoMh* 
of these countries, and oflbr convincing testimony to bishop of Dublin is Primate of Ireland, and haa>*lw> 
the indisputable troth of Holy Writ. In Mexico and live sufTrpgan bishops. The election of an arahbiahop 
Central Anierioa, evidences have been traced of the does not ditlhr from that of a bishop (sae Bniior} ; 
existence of a clever and inmnioua people that had but while a bishop is only installed in nis offte*, na 
passed from tbe surface of the earth before tho die- archbishop ia enthroneii. An arobbishop is styled 
covery of tbe Western hemisphere by Columbus. In " Grace," and " Most Uevorend Father in Godi** and 
ail countries, especially those under Ilritibh rule, col- writeshimself'by Divine FroTidenee;"abishopieBtylod 
lections of anijqnitiea are eagerly made ; and in pro- ** Lord," and " night Reverend Father in God/' and 
portion to the encoiirngement and advance of arcluc- wrftes himself ** by Divine Permissioo." Dorioa'the 
ology, history wiU become the record of a ]ieo])ie's vacancy of a see, the amhbisliop is guardian of the 
customs and household words, instead of a stern cata- spiritualities; and he also nominates to the benefice* 
logue of bloody wars and the ruthless deeds of kings or dignities at the disposal of the bishops in his jiro* 
nod ambitious men who sought to make the ]ieopTe vince, if not filled up within six months. Every bimp, 
stming-stones by which they might gain tho objects whether oroated or translated, is bound to msdie over 
of tnisir desire. by deed- the next presentation of suoh benofioeon dig* 

Abodaisu, ar'-kol-lm (Gr. arekahw. onoient), is nity belongil<igtoh{s8ee,aBthearchbiahopmayohoos*. 
a term employed in Lit. and Rhet. to uenote the use- Tho archbishop of Canterbury claims the right of 
of an obsolete word or. phrase, in order to give an air placing the orown u^n the head of a king at his core* 
of antiquity to the passage in which it occurs. nation ; end the archbishop of York olainit to parlbrm 

AaoamoKL, arifc'-am-jri (Gr. otvke, chief, and ay- the same office for the queen consort.— Knight'* 
psios, an angel), a term employed to denote a high Entfluh CjfaloptBdia. 

order of angwo beings. In Beriptura the twm is only AscuDBacoir, arek-Js'-jinm (Gr. oreha, dbief, and 
applied to Miehael, and is nowliera employed in the diakono$t a servant or officer), is an ecolesiaitioal dig- 
plural. Holy Writ seems to indieate tl^ there are nitary next to a bishop. Each dioeese comprises one 
dilforent degrees and orders amemg angelic bein^ or more archdeaconry, ever which one of the clergy 
but ghree no specific information on the sal^eot. is appointed to preside. Ho must be a priest of at 

Abosavokuoa, arifc-aa^W'-t-ha, ia Bot., the* herb least six years' standing ; and his duty is to visit hia 
Archangel, a gen. of plsnts brionging to tbe nat. ord. arebdesoonries ftom tune to time ; to see that the 
VmbtllmrtB. The apecies ova morily berhaoeous and churches, and emaafallv the chancel, are kept la repair, 
perennial, nativea oftha oold and tnaperale regions of and that everything is doneoonformably totheoanous; 
the northern hemisphere. jL tiie garden and to receive ISrom the churchwardens repreaenUtiona 

angeilioa, is an indigamms Uennial, growmg in wateiy of any matter of imblio toandal. Tbe visitation nay 
pnoee, bat somewhat rare hi’tliie oonntry. It grows take plaoe yeiriy, hot nrast be within three yeoM. Bf* 
in moist situations, mad flowers fipom Jane to Beptem- hse power to bold m- oomawitiilti bis erabaeaeoniy to 
ber, the blossoms being- gteenlsh*wbite. Its root i» bear eoolesiastiesl oaosse ^ bat on appeal lies to the 
large and fleshy, rerinous, and pungently aromatio. bigbar court of tBO' biahop. Tho inoome ftom aa 
It it imported from Hamburg in tho driM' state for arohdeaconry ia now ap asaall, that the office iegeno^ 
madioinal purposes, being etomaolrionad onrminative. rally held by thoae who hiwioalso benefices orntber 
The Irait, imnropd^ termed th*t^ seed* hae^ siinUar pranmen* in the Ohnrob. The arobdaaeon- watr 
propertiee. The tender- etems end' mid^ribe of tbe oiiginnlly OMrely the chief of the deoeons, who awre 
leaveeare boiled in aymp, and, wbaa ffitied, ooBfttinto tho atteodattti afld aisiatiniti^cf tlie bfsbop in dtoh 
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Arohduke 

aflkhrs. His functioni wore confiued to attending upon \ 
and aoBiatinf; tho bishop in the discharffo of his spiritual 
duties, and the management of hie aiocc«(e, without 
liavinff at first anj jurisdiction. There are siz^'Seren 
arohdouconries in England and l^ight's 

JEnglUh C^elopadia, 

Akcbdvex, arch’duWf a duke whose authority and 
power is greater than that of other dukes. In France, 
in the reign of Dagobort, there was an archduke of 
Austrasia; and, at a later period, the proviiicos of 
Ilrabant and Lorraine were termed archduchies. The 
dukes of Austria assumed tho title of archduke in the 

car 1160; but the dignity was not confirmed till liTid. 

n the present day, none but tho princes of the house 
of Anstria affect the title. 

Abchkgosaubus, ar'‘k0‘ffo-8aw'-ru$ (Clr. arch^gp^t 
beginning, saitros,' lizard), in Gcol., the name signifying 
*primevu lizard,' given by Goldfuss to a reptile of 
the Carbonfferons era, allied to tho existing reptiles, 
the protons and lepidosiren. 

Abobbb. (iS'ee A RCnsBr.) 

ABCBBB-Fisif , ar'-cher Jish, a curious little fish inha- 
biting the Chinese sens. Lurking near the surfneo of 
the water, it awaits the approach of an in<-'oet, and then 
suddenly squirts at it a drop of water, which infallibly 
brings it down. It is about seven inches long, and huH 
(i wide mouth, with the lower jaw coosidenibly pro- 
longed. The Chinese keep these fishes in jars, and 
amuse themselves by watching tho ellcctof suspending 
a fly above ajar with a thread. 

Abcbbrt, nri-cAe-rc, the art of shooting with a bow 
and arrow, so called from the Latin word areua, a bow. 
With respect to the origin of archery, wo know 
nething more than that it must have been prac tised iit 
a very early period ; for wo are told that ITugar, in 
order not to see her son die, set herself down a good 
way oft', as it were a bow-shot ; and soon after it is 
•aid that Ishmael dwelt in tho wilderness, and became 
an archer. The bow and arrow are frequently men- 
tioned in Scripture, more particularly in the accounts 
of the wars of the Jewish people. Indeed, down to 
tho introduction of gunpowder, the bow-and-arrow 
was an implement of warfare among all nations in oil 
states of civilization. Great dependence was usually 
placed upon the ercliers in war ; and frequently the i 
success of a battle has been attributed to their means, 
ns at Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincoiirt. It is bclicvecl | 
that the long-how was common in England long before 
the Baxon invasion. The Baxons were expert archers, 
both In battle and in Held sports. Tho Normans 
brought witli them the arbalest, or crossbow ; but, 
iVom the reign of Edward IT., tho loug-bow, the 
fisvourite national weapon, seems to have been fiilljr 
established, Edward IIT. directed tho sheriiTs of; 
shires to sec that the people exercised themselves in 
their leisure time in archery, in place of following 
useless or unlawful games or amusements. Chaucer, 
in his prologue to the Canterbury Talcs, gives the 
following oarcflilly-drawn picture of an archer of 
hit day 

** And he was clad in coat and hood of green ; 

A sheaf of peacock arrows, bright and keen. 

Under Ins belt ho bare full thriftily. 

Well could ho dress bis tackle yeonianly ; 

His arrows dreop^d not willi feathers low. 

And in bis hand no bare a mighty bow. 

His head was like a nut, with visage brown : 

Of woodcraft all the ways to him were known. 

An arm-brace wore he, that was rich and broad. 
And by his side a buckler and a sword ; 

While on the other side a dagger rare, I 

Well sheathed, was hung; and on his breast hobtre 
A large St. Christopher of silver sheen. 

A horu ho had, the baldric was of green,— 

A forester truly, was he, as 1 guess." 

Under Edward lY. a precept was issued, oommanding 
timtevery Englishman and irishman in England ahoula 
htive a bow of his owm height ; and bntts were ordered 
to be «et up in every township foinhe inhabitants to 
shoot at) and, if any one neglected the use of bis 
bow, he was subject to a fine. In the reign of Henry 
YIII. it was oraained, that every man under sixty, 
eioept spiritual men, justices, &o., should use shooting 
HEh the long-how, ana have a bow and arrows continu- 


AvohfllT 

I ally in hisbouse ; that every father sboU provide abow 
I and two arrows for his son when ho shall be seven yearn 
old : and that every servant above seventeen and under 
sixty years of age shall pay <M. 8d. if he be witbont o 
how and arrows for one month. Latimer, in one of his 
sermons before Edward VI., published in 1649, strongly 
enforced the practice of archery, saying, — "In my 
time my poor father was as diligent to teach me to 
shcMtt ns to learn me any other thing; and so, 
I think, other men did their children. He taiiglit. 
me how to draw, how to lay my body in my bow ; 
and not to draw with strength of arms, as other 
nations do, but with strength of the body. It is 
a godly art, a wholesome kind of exercise, and 
much commended »in physio," After the d^rue- 
tion of tho Spanish Armada, fears being entertained 
lest the king of Bnain should send an emissary to 
attempt the life oi Queen Elizabeth, a number of 
noblemen of the court formed themselves into a body- 
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guard, for tho protection of her person, and, nndcr 
the denomination of the " Compamo of Liege Bowmen 
of the Queene," had many privileges ctml'erred upon 
them. Upon the accession of James 1. this company 
was disbanded, although those who composed it re- 
tained the privileges which had been conferred upon 
them by Elizabctli. Upon the breaking out of the 
civil war, Charles I. reorganized this body-gnord, 
which attended him against the parliamentary forces, 
and afterwards emigrated with Charles II. At the 
Bestoration this company was maintained, and, under 
the title of tho *' Uoyal Company of Archers," received 
B new charter ; it luterwords merged in the Artillery 
I Company of London. Keoently, archery has come to 
; bo revived as an amusement, and societies have been 
formed for the practice of it in various parts of tho 
country. Tho Toxophilito Society of Lommn was first 
established in 1781. One of the largest and most 
flourishing of these societies is the " Uoyal Company 
of Archers of Scotland." It is said to owe its origin to 
I the commissioners appointed by James I. of Scotland 
I to superintend and regulate the practice of archery 
throughout the country, when a number of the most 
; expert archrirs were selected to form a body-guard for 
the king. They claimed the honour of acting in thie 
capacity on the occasion of the visits of George IV. to 
Edinburgh, and they now eonititute part of the royal 
household in Seotland. The prlncipiu instmments of 
arahery aro the bow, string, arrow, gUve, and brace. 
Bows arew two lands, colled seli-bows and back-bows. 
Self-bows are those that are made of only one piece of 
wood, the best being foreign yevfi Baok-bows are 
composed of two Idnos of wood, being strengthened by 
a piece of ash or other tough wood, finnly glued to the 
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bftok. The length of a bow ehonld be adapted to the 
strength of the individual that is to use it. As a gene- 
ral rule, it should be about his oicn length. . Ladies' 
bows ar^in general about 6 feet long; men's bows 
from d ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 10 in. The strength of a bow 
is usually oalcnlated by the number of pounds weight 
suspended from the bowstring it takes to draw the bow 
down to the length of the arrow. Fifty pounds is the 
standard weight ; and to draw a bow of sixty pounds 
requires moro than an ordinary degree of strength. 
The bowstring is generally made of Italinn hemp, 
strongly twisted, end dressed with gum or Indian glue, 
to preserve it from wot. The arrow, or sliaft, as it is 
commonly called, has three princmal parts,— the stele 
or wooden portion, the head or and the feather. 
Ascham enumerates no less than fifteen kinds of wood 
of which steles are made ; the bbst, however, are made 
of ash. An arrow is furnished with three feathers, 
one of which, of a different colour from the others, is 
placed uppermost on the string, and is called the cock* | 
feaUicr. The piles or heads are made either blunt or | 
sharp ; the advantage of the former hind being, that | 
they are more easily extracted than the latter. The j 
weight of the arrow should be proportioned to the| 
strenfrth of the bow. For bows of fi feet, arrows of i 
24 i nones are commonly used ; and for those of 6 feet 
n inches, arrows of 28 or 29 iuohes. The nock of the 
arrow is usually cased with horn, and should bo made 
BO as to exacUy fit the string. The shooting-glove is 
used to protect the fingers from being injured by the 
string, and consists of three finger-stalls, bock-slips, 
and a cross-strap buttoned round thewrist. The brace 
is a piece of stout polished leather, buckled round the 
bow arm, to protect it from the string, as well os to 
allow the string to glide sharply and quickly over it. 
Besides these, there arc the quiver, a tin case for hold- 
ing the arrows not immediately in use, and the belt, 
worn round the waist, from which are suspended the 
tassel for wiping the arrows, and the grease-box, eon- 
toioing a oomposition with which the fingers and brace 
arc occasionally anointed, and which has also a pouch 
for holding arrows intended for present use. To be a 

f ood archer demands long and continuous practice. 

be muscles of the body must be brought into a cer- 
tain degree of strength and firmness, the mind must 
be calm and oolleoted, and the eye steadily fixed upon 
the mark. The principal points to be attended to in 

f iractioe are standing, nocking, drawing, holding, and 
oosing, on each of wliich much useful information will 
bo found in the Toxophilm of Itoger Ascham. The 
distance to which an arrow can bo sent by a good 
archer is generally from 200 to 250 yards. In target- 
shooting, the face of the target lias a gold centre, with 
red, inner while, black, and outer w^ito circles sur- 
rounding it. The value of the hits is ascertained by 
multiplying those in the centre by nine, in the red by 
three, in the inner white by two, by adding a fourth to 
those in the black, while those m the outer white 
remain unaltered ; aa thus 
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— Blaine's JSneifelopadia qf Eural Sport*, 

AisoffRS, OonxT OF, ar*-ehe* (Lat. euria d* areubu*), 
the chief, and moat auoient consistoiy court, belonging 
to the arehbishnp of Canterbury, for debating of spin- 
tual causes, whereof the Judge (who sits aa deputy to 
the archbisbop) is callea tne Dean qf tk* Arche*; 
liecause be anciently held his court in the ohnrch of St. 
Mary-/e-J9oie,in Che^wide {Saneda Maria d*ill/rmibu»)i 
though all the principal courts are now bolden at Doc< 
tors' Comment. B^w Church is so named from the 
steeple, which is raued by pillar^ built archwiie, like 
eo many bent bows. 

A'HCBUtvpb, ar^-ke^tipe (Gr. arehetapo*, from 
113 


areke, chief, and iiaaoi, form), preneriy .signifies the . 
pattern or model alter which anytning ic made. In 
Fhil. the term was OMd by Plato to denote the idea or 
pattern of the world which existed in the miiid of Deity 
previous to its creation, and according to whidt it was 
made. Hence, all things wwe formed after original 
archetypes in the Divine mind, which thus possessed 
within itself an archetypal world corresponding to this 
sensible world; while our minds, as partaking of the 
nature of the divine, also have archetypal forms of sen- 
sible objects. 

AECBiL,orOacsi^, ar^-kilov areV-iZ.— The red, vio- 
let, and blue colouring matters known in commerce by 
the names of archil or orchil, oudbear and litmns, or 
turnsole, are obtained from the Eoeella fineferia, and 
other lienens growing on the rocks of tlie Canary and 
Cape de Verde Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Pyrenees, and other parts of the world. The colouring 
matter, which is termed by chemists eruihrene, does not 
exist in the lichens ready formed ; but tb^ contain 
certain acids, which, under the influence of alkalies, 
arc transformed into colouring matter. The lichens are 
first cleaned and made into a paste with stole nrine, to 
which lime has been added. This mixture is emsed 
to the air for some weeks, fresh urine being addedf from 
time to time. The paste thus obtained is dried, and 
constitutes the archil of commerce. Oudbear is ob- 
tained similarly from the Lecanona tartarea. Litmus 
is prepared from Eoeella tineioriat carbonate of potash 
and oarhonate of ammonia being substituted ror the 
urine. It is mode up for the market into little cubes 
with chalk or plaster of Paris. These dyes are rarely 
used alone, from their want of permanence ; but they aro 
extremely vsluable In imparting bloom and force to 
other dyes. 

AacHiHiirPBxn, arV-i-mUn^drite (Gr. arche, chief, 
and mandra, a fold or monastery), in the Greek church 
is the title of the superior of a monastery, and is equi- 
valent to abbot. 

AUCHIMXPSAir fiCBBW, OT SriBAL Puiip, or-U-iNs^» 
de-an, a machine invented by Archimedes, the cele- 
brated Byracusan pbilesopuer, while studying in 
Egypt. (See Atouiusniis, vol. i. of this work.) Ob- 
serving the diflSculty of raising water from the Nile to- 
places where the flood tide oould not reach, he is ssid 
to have devised this screw as a means of overcoming 
the obstsclo. It consists of a pipe twisted spirally 
round a cylinder, which, when at work, is supported 
in an inclined position. The lower end of tbo pipe is 
immersed in water, and when the cylinder is made to 
revolve on its own axis, the water is raised from bend 
t* bend in the spiral pipe until it flows out at the top. 
The Archimedean screw is used in Holland for raising 
water and draining low grounds. The Dutch water- 
screws are mostly large, and are moved by the wind : 
one windmill furnishes tbo motive power to several 
screws. 

ABCiiurunuB, PbzhotpIiB of, ar~hi~me* •deee, ft 
celebrated jyinoiplo in the science ef Hydrostatics, the 
discovery of wbick is attributed to the Syracusan phi- 
losopher whose name it bears. This important theorem 
may be thus expressed When a solid is immersed in 
a fluid, it loses a portion of its weight, and this portion 
is equu to the weight of the fluid whioh it displaces, 
that is, to the weight of its own bulk of the fluid. An 
experimental proof of this highly-important principle 
ia obtained in the following manner: — From one of 
the arms of a balance ia suspended a hollow cyliudcTi, 
having a cylindrical mass of any substance capable of 
exacw fitting into it hanging from it by means of a 
thread. From the other arm of tbo balance bangs ft 
scale-pan, into whioh weights are placed until the 
solid cylinder end the hollow one are exactly counter- 
balanced. Water is then ponred into a vesM around 
the solid cylinder, until » is eomidetely immersed ; 
upon which the wds^ in the scale-pan wiU prepon- 
derate, the solid cyunder seeming to nave lost a o^' 
siderable portion of its weight. The balance wiU,^ 
however, be once -more bn^ht into equihbrio if 
water be poured into the upper boUow qyfinder until 
it is quite fhll. Now, aa tmn hollow cylinder 
such a sise that the solid moss exaoUy fits its intcffnto 
it follows that the water wito which the hollow cylinder 
is filled is precisely equal in hulk to the solid sylmder, 
which proves th«l apparent loss of weight tuffered 




hf tlwlaAtor iipwriidyaqiMl iorwrighfe to m. miMof 
nwterMiul in bulk to iltaif. This very inganiow 
imthirfl forms ons mods^oot tho most exsot, hoiroi 
tsar— bj wlnob the spsoifis erSTity of soilidi is • nsosvu 
tstoed. (Am Bntoino OBATunw.) A wondeifil 
stovT is twd in oonnsctum with the aissorsry of this 
odleoriited principle. Hiero, king of STraotise, lotmd- 
ing to make an offering to the gods of e orown, com* 
missioned n goldsmith io manufiiotiirooneof pnregold. 
Afters timoi the crowzrwas brooght home, of the AiU 
weighty nevertheless, it was suspected that apart of 
the gold :had been atoleui and a. like weight of silver 
snbsdtatecU AvofaunadatwaS'desiTed todeviseA means 
of doteetlng the ftmAt and whila engaged in solving 
' the difflonl^, he happened tp go into the balh, where, 
observing thab a certain qnantitj overftomadk equal to 
the Imft of bk bodr, he iiwtantlj saw that what Hiero 
aonf^t to know might be - obtained. Carried away by 
lua ardonr and delight, he is stated to have hastened 
honeiritlioiii waiting to dress, ciying oat, ** Bttreka/ 
s a rai w /** (I havo found it I I have found it 1) • 

AscnmoT, ai*^k%-Uei (Gr. oreM/sMoit, the ofaief' 
fthrieator), a person skilled in arohiteotuie, or the art 
of baildiog, woo forms plans Mid designi for odiiloet, 
and under whom the wim is oondoctad to oompletion. 
A thoffonah'kttowiedge of mathematics, is an indispen* 
•ahle^oaAfteation in an arehitcot ; hs should also be 
aspw* in perspeetive^drswing. Ilia emoluments are 
gaiMe^liy 5per cent, on tbe amonntof money expended. 
Eeifaaps the most remarkable instaiiee of a departure 
from taia establiahe<l prtnoiple waemade in the case of 
t^ late ftir Ohariee Bany, the arohiteet of the West- 
xafamterFalaoe. Some time after the oonunencement 
of tfaieetraeture, it was arranged that the orchlteet's 
remuneration sbonld consist of £23,000, a sum whioh, 
akhowgh subsequently inoreeaed, was imraeMurably 
beloip4hat whlds he would havo received had the ordi* 
navy Tsite of requital been followed. 

AiOBiTBOTUiXt ar-fei-ttV-iure (Let. ankUeehttmi 
art ofbttiiding; Or. ordbf, chief, uudtakton, a builder 
or workman), ibesexenoe of bnilding or oonitmction, 
eonsiaSing of three prinotpal divisions, — oivtl, naval, 
a^ military arofaitooture. Civil seebitcoture ia thM^ 
branAof the aeieiioe which instruots us in the art of 
ereeting buildings of a poblio and private oharaoter, 
bridges, and other worhih in wood, iron, and mceonry) 
the oonstrnotion of buildings, such ae churches, the* 
aitres, and housesof ell kinds, belonging to arohiteoture, 
properly ea oaUedf while that of bridgeek docks, har« 
Dos^ tunnels, breakwaters, Ae., is the espeoislpro- 
vinoe of the oivU engineer. Havul arehiteeture, in' 
vriiieh the Bnglirii owtumlarty excel, treats of the 
diffiarent methw oTboilding wps and veeseli of all 
Idads, with referenoe to speed, etrengtb, and oepaeity 
for stowage (cseBsxpBViLDnr^ ; wbue military aiohi* 


tsstuiw, or ibrtiiloatioa (mo FonrxnoinoK), is the 
art of oonstruoting works of defence, such as citadels, 
fortresses, andthemoutworhs, and other oonstmotions 
used iter protsetion in warihre, ^ means of which we 
nay most oflketaally guard' against tbe attaok of an 
aBanarb that might be made hjeea or land, oaaaypilaoei 
las^ohgDveRunsatstoreoare kepti naval and corn- 
nHNtel'lmrboaie aad poriab and' towns situated ou the 
AenMar Una of oanttnental^ powers. Thare are five 
ordara of arebitaeture, huowB as- the Tuseau, Doilo, 
iMde, CorintUasi and* OUmpesita, proeeeding - ftom' 
ftmma'Of'ealremesimpUeity to others of great' 
aodslagaiiaeltt'daiign, iepl^with>Ughly-€lali 
omamentaitkm. Tim are' also' nunerraa styiea off 
thk-iinpoiilaBt art| nalioas of whiob will be flrand 
under their lespeetive beadinga, (Ae Abauemh , 
Aanrmow, Bnavnmi, Oaung. Bmrmur, .Oonuo, | 
0iam HkiTMe, Komiiia^ BauaiaaoifCTj Bunurl 
Amnncnnm, Ao.) The-atiaiMe^genaieUy mayhe 
broadly ooniidared' undar three- grand^ divirieus,— - 
ana l i m , nedmeal, and modanr.; in. the Bnhofivm'i 
fmayihe traeed non- ita^ origin' tmita imprevaBwnti 
uladar tko^ Chreeka aad Boinaaas in the aeomrih 
atatoeadeM«ifidertheOoths,8aKOMkaarilKonaBMei 

aiidhrtbedlMi tha preanut pmetka of the artTSi 

Its ed a pta rio a ^to the lequiNmeiitsof our^own tim>| 

etuiu dAl i i liiaM j j y st j mM— n» tohaes«dsanoad< 


sold wind, and'drenohing rata, in the oonalaiaotioB'of 
the simple oone»ihtiped Init of poles, interiOeed with 
osiers and twigs, covered with hsrk, and plastered 
with raud^. or the adaptation of the mdeoage, which 
chance had thrown in bis ntj, asa tempovaiy xetrest 
IWim tbe inelemeney of the weather. Afterawhile, 
when tbe first germs of sooieiraDd social lift appaared, 
and small oommunities were formed by femlfim living 
in close proximity to each other, fbt mutnal protec< 
tion,«-when the earUest principles of trade and barter 
began to be understood, attention was naturally di- 
rected to the construction of edifices, presenting, r.t 
first, greater durability mid convenience, and efter- 
words some rude attempts at decoration ; that the 
dwelling of the ohirirof the associated families, or the 
building in which any ceremonies of a religions or 
publio nature were peribrmed, might be distingoished 
from tbe huts of the oommunity at large, even as we 
may see in our own times, in the kraals of tbe Hotten- 
tots and South-Afirican tribes, the wigwania of the 
Horth-Araerioan Indians, and the hats of Uie Maoris, 
or Hew Zealanders. Tbe straight upright trunks of 
trees would then have been used as columns to support 
the poles whioh formed the framework of the roof, 
covem with bark or rushes, secured and bound to- 
gether with pliant twigs and ropes formed of tho 
twisted stalks of climbing plants that were suffloieatly 
tough for the piirpota. SVom the rough saplings laid 
on tbe tops oi he trunks of trees so used, would bo 
derived toe <>/ Jraw; and, os human progress fur- 
nished took t jhipn and ftshion bloofcs of ragged 
stoue into form > of l^metry and elegance, tbe truuks 
themselves of tho trees would suggest tbe shapely 
column, with the fonts, or swell above thepltufft, a fiat 
stone on which the base of the wooden pillar rested, 
as a foundation mere solid and stable than tbe earth 
itself. The -lower ends of the branohes of a tree, ent 
joeff a little above the spot where they began to grow 
otttwairiafrom the trunk, would give the first notion 
of the eapUalf presenting, IVom its spreading form, a 
wider basis, to receive the superiuoumbent beuns of 
the roof; and tbe ahacK§ would have orimnated in a 
flat stone, plsced on the top of tho wooden shaft, to 
prevent- any settlement of rain in tho bollow' at tho 
top. Materials twisted together, to biud and secure 
the columns, would furnish ideas for tbe ariTagtd and 
\flUtt‘; while the firieaa and ooroiee, and their various 
’ornaments, would be derived from boards fkstened to 
tbe ends of tho transverse beams that formed tbe 
ceiling, decorated with such simple devices as riiort 
billets of wood might ftxmish, that were sttaobedtotbo 
woodwork in patterns suitable to tbe form of tho 
material at hand. 

Andnd' ArekUtchirt.-^The most simple struotares 
in stone that can be mentioned are the circular nod 
oblong indosures made by the Druids and priests of 
the Celtic nations, of rough, unhewn, upright bloeks^ 
sunnouttted bysimilarpieoeslaidtraiiBversefyfiromtop 


to top of these rude columns. They bear some i 
blanoeto tbe undresMed altars, and stones of rement- 
brance and witness, that the worshippers of God, in 
the patriardhal times, And even after the entrance of 
the Isnelites into tbe promised land, were aoeustomed 
to erect in bis honour; and those may be taken as the 
general types of the oomraencement of the soienco 
among all nations, and in all ages. The next step would 
be tbe oonstmotion of roimh irregular walls, exempli- 
fication of which may be found in the oyolppean wws 
of Tims, built 1^ the Felasgi, and the defensive works 
ronna MyoenM. These Grecian structures, and the tomb 
of Atreua, near Mycenas, adorned with rude figoreseup- 
posed^to-repiesent lions, withrimilar renudns in Italy, 
snob as the Etrusoan walla at Fiesole. represent too 
aseeudatoffs in the oonstraotive art of building, wUeh 
wimldy^^lyadvMioefimmtbispoSitt. Hie Egyptians* 
A«yriiuM^ and FSiuiant, tbe nieie of the knows world 
IB early ages, soon diseoveeed tbe eonvenienoa and 
eemfoit of dwefiii^ made of brick and stone* and in 
a-ahort time oarriiM their aMhiteetnnd wo^ to an- 
At tUs period, omament begnu to 


be oeimbined with mere building in ctonei asMrfboin 
tidfreombinotion arehiteotore may be oonsIdered'tD be 
ibrerusmentjeeBaeotial to arehiteeture, and' 
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pyniaids, ftniipoMd to hamf btcn built in bonmv^of I 
too aim; the rnina of Andernin Upper BjQFpt ; HieTeu 
xnaina of Feraepolis, ao vaat and crand 1,800 yean nitar 
itadeattoetion t^AlezaadartbeQM^rtlbiit tbeAwba 
of tbnt dafte imafined tfav dty to bsf« been boilt fay 
the ^ncj of euB apiritat the diaooireiiaoat Nlmioiid 
ud ^oraabad ; tbeaoalptaredTelioa' of paet agaa that 
atiUexiat throQcfaont (belaud of Egypt, ^ theae bear 
ailent teatimony to tfam conatraetivo powera, and rron- 
daifhl meehanieai oontoinuwca, of man whoaeliittld* 
inga, for extent, and grandeur, and anblimil^'of ooneep* 
tioD, far aurpaae any atmetorea of ourowntimeattlioagfa 
they are unequal to them for hannony ofproportion and 
^ymmctrioal beauty. TUat arafaitaeture ivaa brought 
to great TOrfcction the Jeira,J^e temple and 

the gotea and fortifleattona of theaaored city ; and after 
this period Aasyriaa arobiteeture reached Ita ouloii* 
natiug point under Nobuehadneccari the moat magni* 
floent buildinca of that e mpir e haring been rauedby 
him after modela and ideaa^probablyanggeated by the 
grand «id gorgeoua warka of the inapiiM arofaitaot at 
Jemialem. l^om Bmt and Aseyna, the Oreeha, in 
all probability, deriTed tfieirlEnowledge ofurohiteoture j 
the rowi of culumna in a Grecian temple, aurmounted 
by the flat and raasaire ardiitrare, bearing aatrong 
resemblance to the lieaTy equare roofing of the Bgyp- 
tiao palaces and banqnotingltalls, raiaedoa aoulptnred 
rapports of massive sise and cumbrous appearance. 
But the gloomy niagniOeenoe of the buildings of Egypt 
was not copied by the Greeks, who aubstituted forms 

ofbeauti ' . 

regard 

height, in making dcaigna for tbeir templet and public 
baildi nga. They also changed the atifF.'almMt groteaqne 
Imitatioua of the human figure, as it appeara in apeoi* 
mena of Egyptian aonlpture, into copies of men and 
Mentis, faultleaa in outline, for the adornment of; 
ftieae and portico ; and for the cMdosaal images thwt 
were hewn oy the Egyptians out of the living rock wHh 
infinite labour and toil, th^ produced exquisitely 
(^sellcd statues, which are atiu renowned as models of 
perfect elegance, combining beauty with majesty of 
ejqiresBion, and strength with symmetry of farm. Gre- 
cian architecture may be oomidered to have reached 
its height about 440 b.o., when the sculptor Phidias 
flonrisued, and FerideS) one of the first of Grecian 
■tateamen, lived. In an ancient province of Italy, then 
called Etruria, now named l^iseauy , there lived a people 
who had attained^ some 300 years priiff to tfada period, 
ahigh degree of mvilisation, proon of which are given 
in the figures, vaaea, ' cups, sarcophagy and other 
articles made by thorn, wiiicfa atill exist. From Chia na- 
ttoiiu.the Bonrana doubtless derived the greater part of 
their cuitoma and oeremouiea ; they were well skilled ‘ 
in bttilding, and Tuscan ardiiteets designed and bnilt, 
and Tbseau artiata adorned, the temidea of the gods 
and groat pubHo worim of ancient Rome under herj 
seven kings. The tenm of Jmiter Capitolinus, aaid 
the arched aewer ((be utoooa Maxima), as well as the 
, oquadocta that were first built to si^ly Borne with 
water, show that they well undasstood the aoienee sad i 
prsotioe of bnilding, and mode praotieol appHoathm of 
tiie utility of the arefa, wliielitboBgyptiaa 8 BndOreeka[ 
negleotea, although evidenw exim to ahow'tbat'the 
fbrmar nation at least were wall oaqnanited with, 
though they rarely used, tbs prhieiplstof its eonsCimo- 
ilon. When Graeos wot oonqueira by the Bomma, 
tbe knowledge that thtyhad acquired of the aoienoe 
of building was eiirtafided by their infeeroonmiuiiicatioB 
with the meks,' who hod’ impioved'the art to the 
wtmoat eBtsnt of tbeir powers by blendhigtitillWwitfa 
sisgancs} endftom the osoibiiied sUU ortheGfeeba 
l^Boinau we derive the to estpibllaiied ovdSis of 
aiWfiritecbara^"-tiieT ua esB,l>prie,lonto.O 0 riiitMaa,sed 

OomporitCTHaiatiiigtriihedfto e es h otharT^ 

of proportions, u well as by the form of 
bsse, capital, and antalfa3sgiire> 

Twean Owtri tl fig order gnnendly bra the tot 
plsAo oasignad to it in toesUNe^on siohiteelaie, on 
osoountof ItasKtrsmeslDmiiaMy:*/ Bs geuenlebsrae- 
tsr seems to be\li«elt]iae»inpe^< iedsveM of ons^ 
ment, ond eppesreaMOk fiwaar lirrmsstoeemsle uet tow, 
tosupportine bsirvisstbartor. B deviese 
ftCFih^he pAMfoee Thmiiy* ev'toTts 
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of iBtiednafisgdlcintq every efi iis s s of jpwsesto B 
is oonsidM^seDie to bedslmssA 'Borta, but thsve 
is gieat iMKHWtMn^rs a p a e thi Kits^osIgln* Wtnwrhw 
doarnot give a.ainale e«BB|iie of ametaisi of thde 
ordarinbm w o ri ^ aiaiough hemsuUonsitSfnrapsrtloiis; 
Tbe fdUowimrerv lAia oonmorstlvepiepertlaBS of the 
order,' aecovamg to Sir'Wilmm*OhiaBbm^ tahhttLtbe 
diameter of the base of the oolumB' aw the mub of 


Jeigift of oelmnn 7, inekidiBg^bMO'tt 
capital h;aafd.' 8 faaib, vmstnpdbetaetareand aaimgaAji fi) 
entiblators If, wUch is' mded* into 10 nsitsp-afor 
aroUtjmve^SlbrflriieseiaiiddllDroormce. Ttbe ahiBimit*^ 
tioB si the topof the eolunm ahoeld be never m ors 
than or lest than t the diameter eit tbebotiotti 
andtbisprqportiettirobMsvedhysomein att4h»ottasg 
(to‘Flst»<:L>- 

Boftr Onian*— inhlB ir oonaldared' to be the nut 
endent of the to orders^ and takee Itr inmie ton 
BonM^ who, meerding to Vitruvius^ built ok-temple of 
this order to June, in the ancient oity of Argos. At 
first ite proportions were far move mamivv thsarv at 
present ; remslna still existing in wbieb tbe baighbof 
the oolnmne does not oxoeed fmir or to tinmethe 
diameter of tbe base. TheoM fbrm of the DosielMd 
no projeotiBg base ; and, ftom> tfada ciroamitansiitto 
Btitament made above seams to be sabstnmla^ 
that tbe first idea of a atone oolnmn was taibaarton 
tbe trunk of atree ; the ftutinga, wliieh appaarinveiy 
early speoimensi being raggeated by tbe splitting of 
tbe bene, from heat or other eauies. In the very fenn 
of the ornamentaeion peeoliar to it, it retadna move of 
the primitive hut than any other order j tlm triglyph, 
its onarsioteriatie mark, giving the idea of the nnfieetk 
ing joiata sawn off olnea, and onmmeDted wtui trian* 
gmar billeta of wood, or pihoea wHh the edges (fiisin* 
fered, and the motues, or indentations, like the teeth 
of a cog-wheel, under the eornioe, repr e s e nting the 
ends of the rafters. The spsee between the trig&^a 
isgenerally enriohed viith ornomeatsv the ahull or n 


ng tbe DSat pronortiona for- uus oMir.' The 
height of the colnmn, timing^ ns before, tbs bsse rnUtm 
unit of meesuravnent, ia fi, inehriHng base A 4sa|dt«l'% 
or a little more, iliaft'7 ; entablature g, rdlvaMUirtoB 
parts, being 2 tor tlm srohitvasei 8 fer thn firfaMW ml 
3 for tbe cornice. In tbe second ' stage cfthsBwIs 
order the proportion oftiie oolminr was tshen ton (Mis 
height of a man, which is, as nswly at pesa iM t i air 
times ttaelsng^ of his foot^ in sU esass. (mm Slats I.) 

Josie Order.— This order is named after Ion, the son 
of Xuthua, who is said to have built a taanpletDdiUsAS, 
aaeking to imitate, in tbeoolumna vriddmoosnsdlt^ tfae 
grace and elegance of tbe female fornr. It ess nit to 
have gained fovonr among the early Gfsek slwhitssta 
because the proper adinatmenrof the wsrionstjjssfli-of 
thcDorie entablature was attanM with e siiawiri il|te 
diflftnlty. The oelnnm woa lighter tbou' tlMg>ofw 
lierie iwder, Ining- eight times tiie dianiskis 
bam Absssv ” 
vohitss- (ms 

alteilutsd. 

warepsraSlal to each other 7 but, in tbs modwotom^ 
ths vohitss pre-set in an angnlBr numnssj os ha tbs 
Oomposits ordra; Mlehssl Angels wus'csnsidond ts 
havs'origfnsiked-tbisehnge } but ons orS 

fanss besg dissevered at Roms of oolmu_ 

ve]otes'iiiro|setinff ongnlavly. The bam amA h ' 
sswefteDWUieiisdi butdt is^ for the mesS&p 

'in ehavsster. nmaodam piwpostioBsefthM 

o^um 9 | 

of tbs bMs ofthe Sshsm is dMM Intstvmvfsrts 
asilsd modnlm ■sGsoaih mfiitoiBlu t M rfo istou im 
tho oaidm mssBaresfl nsdslMn to hsi^ of^to^ 
entalristoiu it H (dhmsstenp of to bsss), uMsh It 
divided into 10 pwts^^lltartlmsgoMtmvaba toths 
Msra.sm4toaurBBimissii (toShtsIi) . ^ 

O bHsfoto to l aiib J T Msusiratoindlsrte totofo 
in Msny rsrasst fc to „js fosm'of.hsasbei 
mdmsfajgssJrntt s. The greet pstaftl 

itmi Hs b li ft i g rotorto to Oo mp sat s m j jt t . Tbs 
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pirop<ntion between the column and entablstnre is the 
nunef the entalilaturo beinff ooe^fourth the height of 
tbeoolamn ; but the columB itself is more slender and 
ffffteeful than those belonging to the orders alreadv 
described, being 10 diameters in height. The base is 
helf a diameter, and the capital rather more than a 
diameter, or almut 70 minutes. It is said that the 
Corinthian capital was originated bj Callimachns, a 
Bonlptor of Corinth, who flourished about 640 B.O.; 
and that it was suggested to him by the beantifol ap* 
pearance of the leaves of a root of the acanthus grow- 
ing round the sides of a basket whioh had been placed 
upon it. The basket had been covered with a tile, 
and, when the leaves reached it, they had curled over 
ia an outward direction, forming a kind of volute. The 
extent of enrichment of the column depends on the 
degree of adornment given to the entablature. In 
interior decorations the fluting of the column is some- 
thnea filled up to about one-tuird of the entire height 
with what is termed cabling,*' which may be ca^ed 
in various forms. From the delicacy of its proportions 
and the richness of its decorations, it has been called 
the Virginal order by Soamozsi. Plato I.) 

CkmpoiUe Order.— This order, sometimes caUed the 
Boman order, is exactly sirailar to the Corinthian in 
its proportions, but possosses greater capabilities for 
onnchmoiit. It is supposed to have been formed by 
the Roman architects that flourished under the Ctesare, 
by the union of the Ionic and Oorintliian orders, o.^ 
the capital partakes of both styles, having the enrich- 
ment of acanihus-ieaves which surround the capital, 
surmounted by the angular Ionic volute, ornamented 
wilh the same description of foliage. This arrangement 
tends to give a form of greater boldness and elegance 
to the Composite order. The best examples are found 
in the triumphal arch at Rome, creeled in honour of { 
Vespasian and Titus. (iSirc Plate I.) 

The national character of a people has a marked ! 
influence on the style of architecture peculiar to it. 
The poetic temperament and national pride of the 
Greeks were plainly shown in the beauty of design 
exhibited in their temples ; while the Ambition of the 
Romans impeared in their vast public works and pri- 
vate dweliings, all indicating a desire for worldly 

B iwerj and individual, as well os nniionnl greatness. 

at with the rise and spread of Christianity, archi- 
tecture soon received now foatiires, and a striking 
difference was shortly perceptible between heathen 
temples and Christian churches, the horizontal lines 
that marked the sacred aroliiteoturo of Greece and 
Rome giving place to the light and free appearance 
of the pointed architecture of Christian Europe. 

Meawfoal Archihrtur€,’^A% the styles of arohiteetnre 
originated during the mediwTal period will be noticed 
separately under their respective headings, it will be 
Bulflcient hero to point out, that with the advance of 
the Christian religion, and the division of the empire 
of Rome into the Eiistern and Western empires, fresh 
modes of building were rapidly produced. At Con- 
stantinople, or Byzantium, as it was then catted, 
Byzantine architecture assumed a marked character, 
and was, in its turn, the parent stylo from which 
Arabian architecture sprung. At Rome, a style of 
building was conceived which has been culled Roman- 
esque t then camo the Ootlia from the north, asserting 
their supremacy over the efreniinate people of Southern 
Europe, end bringing wilh thorn architectural forms 
of strength and solidity which harmonized well with 
their rude customs and unpolished manners. These 
styles were gradually amalgamated and improved, 

. and this blending of modes produced, about the 13tb 
• oentury, the Pointed or Gothic style, modifications 
of whioh have been generally adopted by the srohiteots 
of .aU European nations. The origin of £he term Gothic 
is unknown : but Bloxam says that it appeared ** about 
the dose of the 17th century, when it woe employed 
*■ ^ , writers as Evelyn and Wren, as an epithet 

. to convey a feeling of disesteem fur the 
_ IB of medusvol architecture,** It is generally 
9 denote the modes in which all buildings of the 
k Ages wsire constructed, reteiring more par- 
tieularly to those sfylee in which the pointed form of 
' mA, was espeoielly used. It is applied to all forma of 
‘ Mfli^Uh eooleaiaattcal arehitecture, from the 6 th tc 
, thfl ITIh century. (See KoiMair, Sbxi-Noiuijlv, 
llfl 
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Easlt EwoLisn, Dscobatxp Evousn, FLOBtn on 
PniipnNnicuLAB Ebolish, and DnsasBik Ebulish 

^Moiem AreMfsoture.— To the decay of the feudal 
^tem, and the subsequent suppression of the monas- 
teries by Henry VIIl., may be traced the gradual 
decline and foil of Gothic architecture, until, in the 
time of Elizabeth, it bad assumed a form which rapidly 
passed into what is called Uelmaed English, in whicli 
the use of the arch was almost superseded by tho 
adoption of the architrave, Th«ro wae then a per- 
ceptible inequation to return to the old classic styles 
of Greece and Rome, and this tendenoyisplainly shoun 
in the churohes, museums, theatres, and other public 
edifices that have been erected since the roign of 
Charles I. ; among which may be mentioned Bt. Paul's 
Cathedral, built oy Bir Christopher Wren. In the 
present century there has been a reoctiou in favour 
of the Gothic style of architecture, which, although 
pre-eminently suited for buildings of an ecolesiasticai 
character, is not well adapted for tho construction of 
public ofUces or private dwelling-houses, as the comfort 
of the interior is too often disregarded for the sake of 
the symmetry of the exterior. The architecture of 
every country and age must be adapted to the require- 
ments of tho times and general progress, ond every 
building, whatever it maylbe, must be especially con- 
trived to suit the nurposes for which it is required ; 
and, although it i y be produced out of any of the 
styles of arohitci • e that have previously existed, it 
should never be •lesigned with uavish adherence to 
the accepted rules for the construction of either of 
them, but to suit every needful demand for convouienco 
and utility, modified in outward appearance, in all 
cases, to suit tho locality in which it may be placed 
and the objects 1 ^ which it may be surrounded. In 
ezemplillcution of this, no better proof can bo adduced 
than that peculiar form of building, always marked, 
and often picturesque in ohariiotor, which has sprung 
up since the iutroduciion of railways, and may, with 
propriety, bo termed railway architecture. Tho more 
Important architectural features will be found under 
theirseveral heads (see Alien, CoLVKir, Cordxl,&c.); 
wJiilc buildings of a particular nature (sea Auphi* 
THBATBB, Babilica, &c.), iiud piirts of buildings (see 
Basbhickt, Roof, &o.), will also bo separately de- 
scribed. — Ittf. Bli>xam’s Qothxc Architecture ; Gloenarg 

Architecture; English Cgclopadia — ^Artsand Sciences. 

AncniTxnrBR, Akglo-Saxow.— T he period during 
which this style of building prevailed in England ex- 
tends from the arrival of 5t. Augustine, in 697, to the 
middle of the 11 th century, or tho Norman invasion. 

It is characterized by great simplicity. Tho following 
are its peculiar features The semicircular arch of 
brickwork similar to the arches of tho Romans ; the 
nails formed of rough masonry or rubble-work, with a 
tie or bond of hewn stone at the angles, and narrow 
ribs of the same material running up the wall at inter- 
vals, dividing it into long anirnarrow sections resem- 
bling panels; the doorways and recesses generally with 
scmioiroular headings, though many are founa with 
headings of a triangnlar form, rudely constructed with * 
long blocks of stone, inolined towards each other, and 
supported on imposts projecting over the jambs. The 
boliry windows are also peculiar in form, consistiiig of 
two semicircular-beaded lights, divided by a column 
resembling a rode baluster. They ore distinguished 
from windows of the Anglo-Norman style of similar 
construction by the douldo splay of the jambs, tho 
■pace from, side to side of the whole aperture being 
narrow in the centre and becoming wider noth towards 
the exterior and interior of the wi^. There arc many 
old churches in Northamptonshire, among which may 
be named those of Brizworth and Barnaok. that afford 
excellent examples of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the Anglo-Saxons.— Bloxam's Principles^ OodUc 
Architseinre, 

Abohitratb, arP-i-traiv (Or, arekos, chief; Lat, 
irahSf a beam), in Arch., the beam, or portion of tho 
entablature Omt rests immediately on the columns. 
The architrave is a prominent featnre in the Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman styles of bnilding? it was super- 
seded 17 the arch in medieval arohiteoture. The use 
of the architrave and areh respeotively forms the most 
striking point of difference Mtween ancient archU 
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tecture and tbQ diflbrent styles of tlie Middle Ages. 
The arebitruTe of a dodr is the moulding oud iroodsrork 
sarroundiuff the opening, the head being cidled the 
linUlt and tiie sides theyasi&«. 

Ancziivxsj or'-Hres (Gf. arch»ia, pulilio registries). 
Btrictlyt the record office in which public papers and 
(1 ocuincnts are kept ; but, by a common figure, the term 
is also applied to the papers or documents themselves. 
Some derive the word from area, * a chest,' wherein 
the records, charters, and other papers and evidences 
of a state, house, or community, are preserved. The 
archives of ancient Rome wore in the' temple of 
Saturn. The principal depositories iu England for 
public records are the Record Office, the Tower of 
London, and the British Museum. {See Rjicobds.) 
ABCS'Lnn, a largo lute, or double-stringed tno- 
, orbo, formerly used by the 
n'Bt fff Italians for tho base parts, 

sMk or as an accompauimont to 

sHK the voice. In Corelli's so- 

I BK natas, the baso staff is as- 

I signed to tho violoue; i.e. 

fl double base, or areilenfo, 

fl According to Kirclier, this 

|U H D instrument was about five 

I iB feet in length, and propor- 

tionately largo in the body. 
It hud fourteen notes, the 
higbest whereof was A, the 
}{! fifth lino of tho base ; and 

L. '( ipj the lowest, tho double 0- 

1 , 1 .^^ below. It is supposed ta 

>1 have been iuvoiitcu in tlio 

/ ' II century, and, in the bc- 

/ , || ginning of the last centum 

/ llila’iL in use. Ilanoel 

/ ^ m employed it in se- 

/ ■ yoral of his earlier operas. 

/ ^ n Chapel Royal, the 

\ i ’ill I iT fl office of luteiiist still cou- 
\ U a part of tho ostab- 

\ M lishnaent, although its duties 

\ have ceased fur nearly a hun- 

V - dred years. 

AiiCH trrii ABcnoGJUpn. (See Ct- 

.uca-iiiE. ctoGBirn.) 

Abchow, arV-on, is a Greek term, signifying lite- 
rally a ruler or commander, and was the title given 
bv the Athenians to their chief inugiatrate. On the 
nbolition of the regal governraont in Atliens, after the 
death of Codrus, the chief power was vested in his son 
Medon, with the title of archon. lie held the oJfico 
for life, and it was continued in his family for a con- 
siderable time. They were, however, responsible to 
the people for the acts of their goveriimeut. In 752 
S.C., tho term of office was limited to ten years, and, 
in 714, the exclusive right of the Medon family to the 
office was abrogated, and it was thrown opeu to all 
persons of noble birth. About 083 the duration of the 
urchonahip was limited to one year, and eight others 
were associated with him in a council of state, who 
were also termed archons. The first was called tho 
arckan, and bad also the title of epoaymos, or name- 
giver, because the year in which he served was named 
alter him; the second was styled 5a«t/eu«, or king, and 
had the care of religious matters; the third was^o- 
lemarchoe, or commauder-m-ohief ; and the remaining 
aix were styled iheeraaiKet^, or lawgivers. Solon mode 
the qualification of archon to depend not on birth, 
but on property ; and Aristides abi^hed the property 
qualification altogether, and threw open the arohon- 
and otlier magistracies to all the citizens. From 
the time of Solon downwards, the popular assembly 
continued to encroach more and more upon the powers 
of the archou. who at length sunk from ministers of 
state into high municipal officers. They appear to 
have been orimnally elected by suffrage, the franchise 
being probably confined to the noble class from which 
they were taken. The right of sufikage was probably 
cn^rged by Solon, and, in later times, the election 
vflu made by lots — Siffi Smith's Z^iouarjf ef Greek 
and Boman Autiguities ; BngUeih Cj/etepadta, 

ABcm C AJ 4. (See TiABB-Mora.) ' 

Abctio, (Gr. arktoe, ahtar), in Aitron., a 
term applied to the north ^le, or the pole raised 


above our horison* It receives its name from the 
constefiation of the Little Bear, the last star in the 
toil of which nearly points out the north pole. 

Abctio CiBOLB, in Astron., a circle of the sphere 
parallel to tho equator, and distant from the north 
pule 23'’ 8(/. This and its opposite, the Antatfoiio 
Circle, are also called tbeFolar Circles, wherein tho 
longest day and longest night are 24 hours, and within 
which at one time of the year the aun uever aetSi anA 
at the opposite season never rises. 

Abctio Fox. {See Fox.) 

Abctostapuylob, ark‘to»-tqP4-lo8, in Bot., n gen. 
of plauta belonging to the nat. ord. Erieaeem^ 
The species A. uia^urti, the common bear-berry, is 
found wild in the mountainous purls of Bnglaud and 
Scotland, wd generally over the whole of Northern 
Europe. It is a trailing shrubby plant, with leathery 
dark-green leaves. The flowers are white, tinged with 
pink, small, and in clusters ; the berries small snd 
red, resembling those of the hawthorn. The whole 
plant possesses astringent properties, andissoinetimss 
used iu tanning, and fur dyeing a greyish black. The 
leaves are frequently employed ns medicinal agents in 
those cases whore vegoialdo astringents are required; 
they have also been used as au antidote in poisoning 
by ipecacuanha. 

Abctubus, ark-tuf-ru§ (Gr. arktoe, tho bear, and 
oura, tail), a star of the first magnitude, in the con- 
stellation Boutes, or Arciopkylax. Tim star is so called 
bec.'iuse it is situated near the tail of the Bear. It was 
supposed to bo tho nearest star to our system visible 
ill tho'iiortlieru hemisphere; but this idea is now 
exploded. 

Audka. (iSke IIbbov.) 

Abu, ar, tho modern French measure of sarfoco, 
which forms a portion of the new decimal system 
adopted iu France. Tt is obtained as follows:— Tho 
metre, or measure of length, being the 40.(X)0, 000th 
part of the whole meridiau, us determined by the survi^, 
IS 3*2800107 English feet ; and tbo are is a square, the 
side of which itf 10 metres long. The hectare is gene- 
rally used in tho meiisuyoment of land. It is 2*4711005 
English acres; or 401 3^ hectares make 1,000 acres 
English measure. 

Abba, atV-e-a, denotes the same thing as superfioiO, 
or quantity of surfuce ; but is applied exclusively to 
plane figures : thus, we say, the eur/ace of a sphere ; 
tho area of a triangle. The word is also used to signify 
any open space ; whence, in modern houses, that por- 
tiun of a site which is not built upou is generally 
termed tho area. In Math., tho measuring unit of 
every area is t4e square described upon tho measuring 
unit of length : thus, wc speak of the square inohoSi 
square feet, or square miles which an areji contains. 

Aaboa, tf-re'-ka, in Bot., a gen. of plants belongiog 
to the nat. ord. Valmocem — the Fahns, containing two 
species, each remarbublo for the purposes to wl&h it 
is applied* A. Catechu — the betel-nut palm, has bsm 
desQiibcd as the most beautiful palm in India. The 
stem is remarkably straight, ana often from 40 to 60 
feet high, and generally about 20 inches in oiroumfor- 
once. It is cultivated throughout India for the s^e 
of its seeds, which are known as betel, areoa, and 

E inang nuts. The nut is one of the ingredients in the 
uned masticatory of the East called betel (which tee). 
Charcoal prepared from the outs, and termed areoa-unt 
charcoal, is used in this country as a tooth-powder; 
but it is doubtful whether it is in any vcaj su^rior to' 
ordinary charcoal. An extract is made from the ntitl 
in the south of India ; and this ooiistitutes one of the 
commercial varieties of catechu (which tee). ^0 
timber, the leaf-stalks, and tho spatbes of this palm ore 
made use of for various purposes ; and in Iwabar an 
inebriating beverage is prepared iVom the sap.- A, 
oleruoea, the cabbago-palm, is a nativo of Jamaioa and 
other W est-lndia iriaods. The trunk, which is seldom 
more than six or seven inohes in diameter, grows to a- 
height of from 100 to 200 lest. This majestic ptktk ia 
frequenUy eat down ibr the sake of tho single termiaal 
bud, called the eabbagei w^h is eaten either fpiir or 
boiled as a Tegetahle. * * 

Abbx^ a-re^«a. in rLatia term sJirDi^ff 
sand, end wiw appUed to that part ofwratamkllihdiitre 
where the oomlots if ghtdiaiors and wM beastaiook 
placeyfiromitab^f iisiurib^ covered with aaiML Ria 
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AveniMittouB 

BOW frequoiiUy med in-B general eeme to denotea 
plue wbere any eontest or dtspky of powtr tekee 
place. 

AMiriGSoini Boose, (Lat. orena, 

eaDd)i in Oeol., are ihoM oompoeed of anum etf cand, 
or wbieb contain sand in any notable Mgree, aa grits 
and sandstones. Goinpoand roeka containing aaoa are 
termed AreHaeM-araiuaotom, AraaaMoueakwfwews^and 
so tmt according to Bieir eoapoaition. 

Abbso. {See Gootto.) 

ABBNICOZ.XT 1 I 8 , Sr'-eH-i-ko-'UiMi in Oeol., a ierm 
applied to <)ircnlar holes or nsarkings which mtc ^rn 
ODserred on the . upper oorfisce off ssany sandstones, 
and which arc snppoeed to hare been worm^burrows, 
like those of the arenicola or lob-worm. 

Abbola, a-rs^-o-2a (Lat., a small open space or circle. 
diminntiTe of area), in Anat. and Physiol., is applied 
to the amall interstioes of minute cellular or other tie- 
.•soes, through which the smallest vessels and nerves 
pass. It is also applied to the small red or brownish 
cirole which surrounds tho nipples of females, or the 
ring which surroiuids tho pnstnle of small or eow- 
poz. 

AuointTiB, dr-e-om'-e-fer (Gr. orator, thin, strifwo,! 
measure), a term sometimes applied to the instrument 
oommonly called hydrometer. {See Uybboxbtbs.) 

AlBOBians, dr-c-op^-a-yus (Or. areioe paqoe, hill of 
Mart}, was the name of a hill or rooky eminence lying 
to the west of tho Acropolis at Athens, and was the 
place of meeting of tho chief court of judioature of 
titat city, hence culled tho Connoil of Areopagus. It 
was Of v^ high antiquity, and existed as a oriminal 
tribunal long bofore the time of Solon. He, however, 
so far changed its oharacter and constitution, as to bo 
in some measure entitled to be called its founder. He 
anlBrgcd its aphere of jorisdiction, and gave it ezien- 
live powers of a censorial and political nature. He 
BMde it to consist of exarohons, who had passed with 
erodlt the acrutiny they were subjected tout the ter- 
minatioa of their period of ofllce. As a court of 
justice it took cognisance of capital crimes, as mnrder, 
arson, Ac. f and it also cxeroisid a certain control over 
the ordinary oonrts. Its censorial duties were of a 
very extenaire and inquisitorial nature, for the preacr- 
nation of order and decency. Religion was also within 
its inrisdlotion, and impiety in any form was puniabed 
tqf It. Perioles succeeded in greatly diminiwing the 


rctaiaad a grmt degree of power; but in later times, 
orhen oomiption of manners came to prevail among 
the people, it neeesearily pervaded also the membera 
of the council, which thus, in a great measuro, lost its 
moral influenco and authority ; but it continued to 
exist down to a very late period. Some hold that the 
Mostle Paul was taken before this council ; but the 
Bmpture does not bear out this ides. It seems rather 
that the Athenians had takeh him to the hill in order 
to hear him expound his new doctrines. 

AboaiiA LBrTomi:.oB. (See Adjittaht.) 

Aboabi, ar'-ya-/i {Ocie Ammon), m Zool, a apeoies of i 
alild sheep inhabiting the mountains of Siberia, Kama- 1 
i^tka, and the hi^er regions of the Himalayas. ' 
Mr. Hooker, in his Jiimalayan Jonrnal, thus describes ! 
the animal:-*^*' Wo came suddenly upon a 'flock ofi 
giga&tio wild aheop feeding on scanty tnfts of dried 
sedge and grass: there were twenty-five of these! 
•normoiM animals, of whose dimensions the term 
sheep gives no idea; they are very long-legged, stand 
aa high as a oalf, and have immense homs, so huge 
the fox is said to take up his abode in their 
bdUciwa when detaehed and bleaching on tho barren 
, iitQilBtaiDB of Thibet^" The horos of tho male of this 
'flK®*** sheep are about 4 in length and 

Aolliiiliasm circumference at their trisngolarbshaped 
'Ijirt. Ijio name of the animal is Mongolian. The 
Sodky-Mauntain Sheep, or Big-horn, has alto been 
ievmsd 1lHC<^toerioan Argal;. (See Shbbv.) 

iarented 

-&r M. Afemd, • Fren^man. It consists essentially 
du a roSSrtoi^ from which proceeds a 'tubo oaTiying 
.^wdilio the bumer. The burner is a cylindrical mb^ 
pWifa wfaaeh is ijussrted another tube of similar form. 


placed the wiok, which is aho tabular, and can bo 
raised or lowered I 9 means of a screw or rack. To 
thh lower part of the bnmer is screwed a cap to pre- 
vent the oil falling throng^, but with holes in tho 
upper portion to allow the ssr to pass upwards. A 
gtasB tuoe with a shoulder is fitted over the buraor, 
and creates a draught both inside and outside tho 
wiok, which is still fhrtbor ooaoontrated upon it by 
means of tho shoulder just mentioned. The draqght 
eauBos an increased supply of oxygen, and conse- 
quently a more complete combustion ond a brighter 
llamo. The same principle is applied to gas. Hr. 
Frankland has lately contrived an argand burner in 
which the air passes the heated portion of ike glass 
tube before reaoliing the flame, wiiich thus keoomes 
smiplied with hot air instoad of cold. This contrivance 
effects a saving of 50 per.cent. of fuel, whether oil or 
gas. Efforts have been made to eonstnwt candles iu 
this way, but as yet without success. Fmauces made 
ou the argand principle,— i.e. with streosMS of air in- 
troduced into the centre of the flame,— aretjiow much 
used iu metallurgical operations. 

ABCBL. (^SS SBLOBOarXKICA.) 

Aiigbmobb, ar-ffem^-o^ue, in Bot., a gon. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Vapaveraeeo', tho Poppy 
family. A. mexicawt, the Mexican or gamboge thistle, 
is an annual herbaceons plant, with largo yellow 
flowers, and ser 1e, waved, and sinnated spiny leaves. 
It is a native Mexico, bnt is cullivuted in England 
and other par . of Europe as an ornamental plant. 
The seeds p^so^s narcotic and purgative properties; 
aud an oil is obtained from Ibrmi which has been 
recommended as a remedy for cholera. In the West 
Indies the seeds are used as a substitute for ipecacu- 
anha. 

Auqbnt, ax’-jmi (Lat. a^enfum ; Fr. arpeni, silver), 
in Her., a term from the French, to express the metal 
silver in armorial bearings. It is genernlly left white 
in tho fields and charges of all coats of arms, whether 
coloured or engraved. 

Abokhtaw, arjen*-ian, Gemian silver, 2 parts of 
copper, 1 ofniokcl, and 1 of tin. 

Auobwtitkiiovs, ar'^Jen^ip-e-rue, silver-bearing. 
A term applied to minerals, voiiis, or metals contain- 
ing silver. 

Abgbntxtb, arf-jen’Hie, one of tbc most important 
ores of silver. It is ocrnsionallv fo'mid in er 3 'BtBl 8 , bnt 
more frecmently in malleable blackisli load-coloured 
masses. It is found^n granite and porpliyry in cUffereat 
parts of the world, and consists of 80 parts of silver 
! to 14 of sulphur. 

I Arobntum Hbi, ar-Jen'^tum de'-i (God's penny), 
was anciently the name given to earnest-maney, or 
money given’ to bind a bargain. In some places it is 
called arlee, or erlee, and by orrilians and canonists, 
arrhee. 

Abgiz., or Anaon, ar'-^ftt (Gr. arpiUoe, a iriiito 
pure earth, from argoe, white), clay, lime, and some- 
times gravel; also the lees of wine gathered to a cer- 
tain hardness. — Rrf. Lav, Fr, Diet. ; Cowell ; Blunt. 


/ Mpb' filaimetsir tB*a garter of an mch less 

that of the -outer one. Retween tfaese^kiro -Is 


near the base of the' tertiary iwstcm iu Franco. 

Abgillacboub Roobb, ar-jw^lai^-wke-ue (Lat. arj^- 
la, clay) , in Geol., are those composed of clay, or having 
a notable proportion of day in tbeir composition ; as 
roofing-slate and sbalo. All such rocks emit a pecuUar 
; odour when breathed upon. Compound clayey rocks 
are described as argUlO’ealcareoue, argiUo»arenaeeou9, 
and BO on. 

Abgo, or Ajigo Hatxb, ar^^go, the ship Argo, a 
oonsteUation, the greater part of which beB in tiie 
aonthem hemisphere. It is of oonsiderable extent, and 
is divided by astronomers into four parts or rc|^i». 
For the mythological derivation of tUb name, sec v<fi.I. 
of this work. 

Abgol, ar'-yd, the orud^lartar whidi is deposited 
hr all wines as a orust upon the inside of the casks in 
wiiToh they are stored. Argol is the source from whipb 
arc obtained tartaric acid and commoh cream of tartar, 
which is a tartrate of .peteah. Argol is dissolved in 
hot water, which, when cold, deposits the cream of 
tartar in email oblique rhombio prisms. {See Obbah 
oy Tabzab.) 
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▲movavsi. PAMfr>2IUiaDfirA«^ 

Aieonmio BzvBDsnoat, lin th» 

Ano. Hilt, of flrcMe, if on o««iit JWqnaaitTMmod 
tO'by moMiit'iiTitew: Imb tlM»afioouts4pisa«ff 4t im 
▼oydiShmit. <fiiiien]lr,it^iMiooifQqnc^^ 
tebn Iw jMon in tho lo^ Aiwii'to ofiaK tekiHn 
ftoldonrfiMoe fjrom Colibk, and tonantiHj^Mld to lunn 
toJteo'ptaooaboat the middtoof tlie lath oentafylieforo 
Ohriit. (dbi Jaion, liiiuu«f£Bamra» Ao., toL 1. of 
tbiawoiA.) 

▲neocoK, io a nann giran bjold wiitmto 

n ship of gnat burdin, whothsr for ^ar or oommene. 
It OMon ID flhakipero. BMamont laid Platclior, and 
others, and wai probably derived foom-Aypo, the name 
of the vnnel in which Jaion soiiad in quest of the 
^iohlen Pfoeoe. 

ABomiSNTf <Or. argcit dear; Lat. «r- 

signifies propesly that through which a 
conclusion is established ; or, ge^raUy, it meaas any 
pieoe of reasoning expressed in intelligible language. 
a. Logicians have diviaed argnmentaaocordii^ tothdr 
forma, into syllogisius, enthymemes, inductions, Ao. ; 
and specially recount various kinds of argnmeute which 
urensually reoknned as fiiilaeies, but which are -not 
iieoosaarilyeo. They can only he accounted sophistical 
when they are employed with the intention to deceive 
the listener; thatia, when they are unfairly used, finch 
ore the argumontumadhominom, or personal argument, 
where an appeal is made to the peculmr character and 
opinions or the opponent ; tho arciMMsafom ad rarteun- 
diom, or appeal to our sense oi reverence for some 
respected authority, or for some venerable instiintion; 
the aryKiwnfom oJ poptdum, where au appeal is made 
to the prejudices and passions of the crowd ; the atpu- 
mofUum ad rein, or ad judicium, which bears directly 
upon the real question at isanc. b. Bhetorioiaus again 
divide their ailments with respect to the topios uom 
which they uro dTawn,irre»ieonvo ofwhether they are 
logioallyclassiflcdornot. These arguments arausually 
fiivided as follows t — 1. Into regiw and irregular; 
2. into probable or moral, and demonstrative or ncees- 
sary ; 8. into direct or indirect (the latter is largely 
used by geometricians os the rrdtiefto ad abanrdum)} 
4. into those from example, from testimony, from eause 
to eii’oct, foom analogy, Ac. Idany of these rhetorical 
ttreaments will be fonnd, on examination, to eontaincach 
other ; bat this the rhetorician docs not regard, .as his 
business is to touch tho feebiigs of his audienee, wd 
not pn^erly to convince them, which is the sphero of 
the lojgioian. e. The aripimont preiixed to n book,asto 
one of the divisions of Milton's Faradise Loot, is tliat 
which shows tho pnrport or oontents of it ; .and the 
same holds good for the devices on shields, Ao., as the 
buckler of Milton’s rebel angel, which was ** varions 
with boastful or^ufiiew^ portrsud," d. Lastly, an argu* 
ment in astronomy is n quantity npon which an oqoa- 
tion or other circumstance -relatrog to the motion of a 
planet depeqds. 

Abopb VnsASAiTT, ar'^o gigoMtoui), a tare 

and beautiful bird, native of many parts of the 
Indian idands. The adult mole measnrei between five 
and six feet from the beak to the extremity of the tail, 
and the plumags is wonderfully varied and elegant. 

ABiAom, dr*Mti2'-ns, one af the aeteroids, or gronp^ 
of small planets, revolving between Man ond Jupiter. 
(8oe Aennoros.) It is the forty-third in oron of 
diseoveiy, and was llrat noticed by Mr. Fogion, at 
Oxford, April 15, 1867. (For the mythologioal'deri- 
ration of the name, sec vol. I. ef this work.) 

AJUAWfl, air'ti^no, a name usually given to. all who 
adhere to the opinions advnnoed by Alias, a bishop 
of Aleomndiia. respeeifog tho relation of the Fotluv 
and tbo'fimi tn-tim HdyTTrinity. Athonasioa aUMOi, 
in hia second oration {§24), that SuMbim of Ihoo- 
medjni and ;Anlei^ ugoaad with Arios in main- 
taining that Godf^being. willing to oraate the universe, 
and aeeinff that it oq|^ net be enfant to the 
mrhiiig Of hu Alini|tiiHlM^ made flmt a ningle 
bc^, wlmm he eall^ fien. or daggoo, Ao .be • Imk 
betwm nad tbe worn, 'by whom tiie 'Whole 
WkiyerN waaoveited. In olharwniide, the foOewevs 
iti ibadna maintain that (Mat, -tbenon^of Ged, lithe 
' •“?***fl**?®«5»"**^ iniwiapto God 


pnWdy.txmdMBndiWt ttiio- aonnailyEaf 
whiehwma halddDA«0.<Am., and imtbanHMumfi«£Hiom 
which .was tliaUdnW^. iEbe aathodaot etoS 
maiataiaed Abe ^etfoet aqwriify wfwaaanae^nf both 
Hathsr aad Son, aad.eooU oniy>mn!femth«fo«iiiitiim 
brtocBungitetarDahgaimtBtiafi. jibejfftialm-nfihi>ti& 
the Rieeneiaad the^Mhanarian wreeda ^nroanaHttfif 
tUt wveat Arum ^eontiwvany. AxtiM'wad Jdamattgr 
werebanislied l^'.the’foriBerwauaoU; bntnahwAaa 
•powerful adherents, .he toon found meaM .iQraiBim, 
abthe express oommand of 'the emperorCrinatantiaa. 
He^was on .his way to reaaive'the oath .of mbuitariai 
ttllagi«iee.to the orthodox vieiraof the ohniofaHat Oon* 
stantinoptof'when he died, verT>8uddealy, 'eoaiajnld 
by poiaon, in ‘83G .a.s. Uis followers gained gtaat 
acoHsioas after his deatii,..a&d the empsror Oonstaittine 
iaaaul to have been baptiied into the Arianeonunii- 
nion waliort>time befoomhia deeeaso, iuSa7 AtD. Undmr 
Constantina, Arianism beesme the creligum.of the 
court ; .and it penetrated as .for «s Borne, wilnoh was 
obliged to receive into its ecnmmniion an Artam biabop, 
Felix, .fint tho duistoasamong thaAriaaa thamadNua 
prepared for the Oatbolioehuron lau easy viotoiy^oiar 
them, and led to their final axtiiiotioa. The flfiitM|dit 
in the Ariau faith took plaee iu tho weatem pariAf the 
Homan empire, where oil opponenta of the.doetoiae 
of Athanasius, that tbe -fionwas&oiaeoiMlM, eroftim 
tamo essence with the Father, -were eaUtd/Ariaiis; 
but some of these opponents olnng to the deatrine 
already taught iu the aehool of Qngen, that the fion 
was homoiounoo, or of swaliargasance with fob Bather. 
These received the name of SemipAriaas; bat theaeat 
broke-up into some ton. or twelve aeparatecommunioao 
before it finally disappeared from the luatory of the 
Church. But tho Ariaat made a bold atrugglavfor 
episteiioe. They oeoended the throne with Vafona,in 
964 A.x>. ; but Theodosins buried them 'to the nroimil, 
and restored the dominion of the anewnfiohnrMi. The 
creed WAS altogether extinot in the Homan empire at 
the beginning of the 6th eentnry. It oontinned to 
ilourieu among the Ctoth^ the Suevi iu fiipahi, <ihe 
Bnrmindians, the Vandols, and the Lombards, among 
whi^ Utter people it tnrvived down to 602 A.n. Iti 
EngUnd the doctrine was partially revived 3>r. 
S'-muel Clarke and by Wiluam Ylrhiaton, ana xaay 
still be ooossionally met with in eerlain . rsaolo 
comers of sooety; bnt, generally, tbe 'name Anti- 
Trinitarians, or Unitarians, is prelerrod to the old 
creed of Arianism, which both of those aeeta profois 
to avoid. 

Abixs, ctr'-i.ees (Lot./wrom), tbe first of tho twelve 
signs of the sodiao, m a -consteUation riving its 
name to a space of 90° of tbe eeliptio, whion tbeann 
enters in Muroh, measured from tho vernal eqniiiox. 
Owing to tbe constant ehange of the posi^n Of .the 
vernal aqainox, arising' from the ■preoeasion of the 
equinoxes, the sign Anas .no longer eonasponds with 
tbe coDst-iUtion of that name, bnt hoe movedLabooit 
80° to the westward of it. 

Abillus, in Bot., the term appUediitd^Bn 

integument whiebis oeoasionaUy fonnd oovenag,'Wholfy 
or partially, the toria, or onter eoat of a oaed. Tim 
seed of the FassionAewer exhibits tiitaooTeriDg,'Vriiidli 
I eommeoees at the base and proceeds .towards tbe 
I apex. In tbe nntmeg, the adoitioiial ooat prooeeds 
from above downwards, and constitutes theaubstanoe 
I e^cri maoe, which is extensively employed as a apiee. 

Abiswica, fo*-»-w'-n»a. in Bot., a gen. of phm - ^ 

I longing to tbe nat. ova. Anmoa, the Arum 
The species A. atrorvhma, Bragon^roet, or uuunn 
^rnip, is a-nativo of Berth America. FMea thetttber 
a nutritious fecuU is obtained. In m edi ej B O f'the tuber 
is also oeeasionidbr used, bemg ' given litevnafiy Aa a 
sthnuUwt in rheumatism , and' brenohiM diaeaeea, end. 
being also employed as an .eppUcaiion to apihons 
afiectione in chtldren. 

Abista, or Awn, a-rU'-lo, InBot, nsolitary pomtefi 
bristle, growmgin tbe fiewer or.mgrai8, either foom a 
giomeorfromapelea. .fiBrnGuAiiiKAnsA.) , , 

Amstoobaot, dr4sifofiHw-es (Or. ortifofowte 13m 
mleof the beat ; ffomerMbs, best,nnd Arafoiw, tdmfii), 
inite ori|darileei«|itatian, desotea that formof gOfeti^ 
ment sn-whUh tim mriipg power is vestid fo wobest 
Bmn^ wliU i h e r i h iy witii, wealt^^ or peseomd dmliiiplM. 
FUmeBBluaetMea, hasrever^wesi nn a lly es p ed edas 
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AriBtolof^iaceo 

a naoeuary element in the chsraoter of those consti- 
tutioff an aristocracy. It waa opposed to oUffarckjf. 
which was rcfforded ae a persersion of aristocracj, and 
in which the dominant power was in.the hands of a few, 
who ruled for their own advantage. In the idea of 
aristocracy, therefore, was inoluded that the adminis- 
tration of affairs should be for the general good, and 
not for any one class. In modem times, those govern- 
mouts have nsually been termed ariatucratio in which 
a small privileged 'class of uoblo or wealthy persons 
either governed absolutelv or shared the government, 
in various proportions, with the sovereign or the people. 
In a more general sense, it is applied to any form of 
government in which a minority of adult mules con- 
stitute the ruling class ; and is opposed to democracy, 
in which tho ruling power is vested in a majority of 
adult males. Lord Brongham's definition is aomo- 
what different. Where,” says he, ** tho supremo 
power In any state is in the hnnds of a portion of the 
oommunity, and that portion is so constituted that tho 
rest of tho people caiiunt gain admittance, or can only 
gain admittance with the consent of the select body, 
the government is an aristocracy; where the people at 
large exercise, the supreme power, it is a demtu:rncy. 
Kor does it make any difference in these furniB of 

E ovornment that tho ruling body exercises its power, 

7 delegation to individuals or to smaller bodies. 
Tims, a government would be aristocrat io in which 
tho select Dody elected a chief, to whom a portion, or 
OTon the wliolo of its power, should bo intrusted.” 
Bometim'ea the word aristocracy is applied not to any 
form of government, but to a particular class of persons 
in a state. In this senso it was never used in ancumt 
times; but it is common with modern writers. Tho 
former distinction is dropped, and an aristocracy in 
this sente is not nooussarily connected with tho govern- 
sneut, and may exist under any form of rule. It is in 
this war sometimes used as synonymous with nobility ; 
in a wiaor sense, it is applied generally to the rich os 
distinguished from the rest of the cojuniunity. 
f AaxSTOiiOCHiACKiB, ii-rim'-io-lo-kUaV-tte-et in Hot., _ 
nat, ord. of plants of tho class VicoftfUtlanfi, sub'class. . 
Monoclamydeaj ooneiating of herbs or shrubby climbers,#! 
which are sparingly distributed in several parts of the 
world, but are very cnmmoti iu tho tropical portion of 
Bouth America. There are ntno gouera and 130 
species. ^ The typical gon. Arisfolot'hia, Birth wort, is 
distinguished by a tubular oblique perianth, gencritlly 
inflated at the base, the mouth dilated on one side, 
and stamens adherent to the stylo. Several species 
of this genus have boon employed for centuries in 
medicine, principally on account of their sajjposed 
emmeu^oguo properties; and hence tho name Birth- 
wort, The roots of A. /ofim, A. rofundut and A. cle- 
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maiHis are moat oommomy used. They have all 
stimulant and touio properties. Tho powdered root of 
A. tonga is one of tho ingredieuts in tho duko-ofi 
Portland's powder for tho gout. A. angitieida is sup- ' 
posed by Liudley to be the celebrated guaco of the 
Columbiana. The juice of the root is said to stupoiy 
snakes, so that they mar be handled and played with. 
The rhizome and root-fibres of A. nerpeniariat com- 
monly called serpentary, or Virginian snake-root, ore 
ofiloioal. Serpentaiy was originally introduced os an 
antidote to snake-biteS, but it is now known that it 
has no efScaey in such oases. It is a Toluable stimu- 
lant, tonio, and diaphoretic, and is especially useful in 
fevers of a low or typhoid ouaracter. The roots of A. 
retieulafa. A* imentooa, and A. haotata are said to be 
mixed i&«oommerce with those of A. urpcntarUi, 
Seysr^ speoies of this important genus are cultivated 
xa hothouses as ornamental plants. 

Abibiotvlta, in Bot., a gen. of plants 

Mimging to the net, ord. TUiaeca, the Lime-tree or 
Unaen family. The most important species is A. 

which produces an edilde fruit, from whioh a 
kind of wmo is prepared. 

AlxerotoWAW 1 BinosorsT, dr-js-fo-fs'-M-aa, is one 
jff th^ of speoi^tion which arose from the 

Ceachingi of fioonites. and which, from the unity and 

S r of the gaum of its founder, took a strong 
themmd of areeoe, and. ainee the revival 
of Wetto Europe. Aristotle attempted is 
Mophy to steer a middle course betwMn the 
•Uty of his master Plato and the 
180 


tionalism of the physical acbool of Elea. It is said that 
he listened to Plato's lectures in the Academy for 
twenty ycara ; that Plato was acoustomed to call him, 
by way of eminence, •* the Thinker;” and that ho was 
of small stature, and vain of his personal appearance. 
Whether the latter facts can bo substantiated or not, 
be was unquestionably, perhaps, the foremost scientific 
thinker that ever lived, ilis genius was wide as nature. 
He studied everythiug, and seemed to know everything 
bettor than every other body. His knowledge was 
quite amazing: and ho extended the boundaries of 
science almost to an enoyclojuedio extent. Abstract 
science and physical science — nothing came wrong to 
him. His genius was at onco lofty and minute, higlily 
speculative ond curiously detailed. Aristotle combated 
with much keenness the ideal theory of Pluto, or that 
which expounded the Deity as holding in himself the 
archeirpul ideas after which the world was fashioned, 
aud which it was the Imsinoss of Beusoii and Scicnco 
to discover. But, while denying these ideas of his 
master, he novcrlheless agreed with him in the view, 
that knowiedgo contains uu clcmcMit radically distinct 
from seusation. Ho differed again from the Eleatics 
and the Epicureans, inasmuch as he denied that sensa- 
tion could uccomit for the w'hole of knowiedgo ; but 
maintained, with them, that without this sensation, 
knowledge would bo impossible. Tho celebrated 
maxim, that^tb- is uotning iu tho iutollrct which 
was not previous . ui the senic,” if not Aristotle’s, at 
least expressed v f 11 a side of his doctrine ; but, when 
he insists upon the distinct ion between the necessary 
aud tho coiitingeiit, the absoliite and tlio relative, ho 
rises altogether above the sphere of Sensation, and 
f likes his place emphatically with tho Keason. Thus 
he steered a middle course between what ho regarded 
as the Seylla and Charybdis of Bpociiiation, — idealism 
and seusHtioualism ; but in what precise hue he moved 
is by no means dear. He nowhere has expounded his 
doctrines, and he is very chary of definition ; so that 
no two Aristotehuus of tho present diiy are agreed 
respecting the details of hw philosophy. Perhaps the 
best charaoterizatiuu of it is to Buy, tnat it was a sratem 
of oinpiricisra, or one based upon experience, moclilled, 
ofteu considerably, by the rationalism of Plato. Tho 
language in which his philosophy is couched is brief, 
pregnant, and peculiar; uud Ins system not only has 
afforded a test of tho critical acumen of those' w ho 
hiive taken to studying higa, but it has afforded, besides, 
a nice test of advanccmect in the knowledge of the 
Greek language, to read Aristotle with intelligence 
and promptitude. Pliilosophy, according to Aristotle, 
is properly science arising from the love of knowiedgo. 
There are two sorts of knowledge,— mediate and imme- 
diate. From immediate knowledge, which we gain 
through the experience of paiticulors, we derive 
mediate knowledge, by means of argumentation, whose 
theory it is the olllce of logic properly to expound. 
Logic is therefore tho instrument of all science ; but 
only gtioad Jbrmam, for it is experience which supplies 
the matter to be worked upon. The formal part of 
reasoning ho accordingly expounds better than any 
man either before or since his time. Ho created logic 
indeed; and this system stands erect through the 
crumbling waste of centuries, like au %yptian pyra- 
mid, which heat and moisture cannot wear awaj. He 
nowhere defines logic; but the book which con- 
tains it is ordinarily called the Organon, His suc- 
cessors have only damaged when they have tried 
to improve his system of argumentation ; and, 
down to the TOriod of Sir WilUam Hamilton, it 
remained nearly destitute of a single modification 
or addition. He bases his logic most profoundly upon 
tho laws of contradiction, and of excluded midme, and 
he even recognizes that of suflloient reason as a regu- 
lative prineij^e in the evolution of trutib. After logic 
he took up nearly all the sciences, ifttional, empiriod, 
and mixed, except one alone t viz. , history. He seems 
to have divided philoaoph}4kito logic, physics, and ' 
ethics, or into Sj^ulatiTe and practioaf Imowfedge. 
1. Speculative philosophy contemplates the real order 
of things, irrespective of human dbntrol; praotioal 
philosophy deals with affairs voluntary and accidental. 
Beal snbstanees are either invariable or variable; while 
SttbloiiaiT aSkirs are variable and perishable ; the Deitr 
alone is imperishable and nnchangeablc. Do men puf- 
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AritimiAtlo 

me the real in an abstraut way P Then {te euia ia 
pkuaika) Motaphyaics and Blathematioa eme^. Bo 
they pnntte knowledge aa to its olnects P Then rhjaiee, 
Goamology, Psychology, and Theoiosr emerae. 2. nao- 
tioal philosophy again comprehends Kthios, PoUtiea, and 
Economy. A. word or two on each of these beads j and. 
first, of Speculative Philosophy. I. PhysicB, oniaturai 
philosophy.— Nature is the sum of all existences which 
are disclosed to us by our perceptive faculties. The 
bnowledro of nature is pro^rly the knowledge of the 
laws of bodies In motion. Nature, cause, accident, 
end, change, infinitude, space, time, and motion, are 
included in this science. The three elements of exist- 
ence are matter, form, and privation ; and change is 
possible aa respects substance, quantity, quality, and 
place. Motion, like time, hoa neither beginning nor 
end ; and the first thing to which motion was applied 
was the heavens. In bis Co$mology Aristotle discusses 
astronomy, using that term in its widest signification. 
It appears to the modern reader obsonre and incon- 
sistent, and is by no means satisfactory. JPhuiiology is 
indebted to Aristotle for its first essi^. The soul is, 
according to him, the active prinoipM of organized 
life. It 18 distinct from the body, yet, considered as 
its form or entclechy, it is inaeiiarable from it. Its 
faculties are production, nutrition, aensation, thought, 
and will, or impulse. His remarks on the principle of 
Common Sense, on Consciousness, on Imagination, on 
Memory, and on Kocalloction, nearly all of which he 
was the first distinctly to recognize, arc very valuable, 
and will repay a careful perusal even at the present 
day. 3£etdphy»ieat or, more properly, the first philo- 
sophy, according to Aristotle, is his attempt to science 
Being in the abstract. The leading characteristics of 
the latter existence he analyzes into the ton categories 
of substauce, quantity, quality, relation, time, ploco, 
situation, possession, action, passion. 'With this ar- 
rangement ne connected the question of the First Being, 
whose felicity is alone complete, and whose existence is 
alone immutable. II. The ruling idea of his Fraeiical 
philosophy was that of a sovereign good, and final end 
or aim of action. This final end he denominated hap- 
piness, which is the resnlt of the perfect energies of 
the soul, and ia the highest of which our nature is 
capable. It arises from the perfect exorcise of reason, 
and is ordinarify called virtue. This ho describes as 
the mean between two extremes, which is the ebarao- 
ter of nearly the whole of his pliilosophy. He distin- 
guishes the moral virtues into the seven cardinal ones, 
of which Justice, in a sense, embraces all the rest. 
Under the head of Eight, he distinguishes that belong- 
iug to a family from that belonging to a city. A perfect 
unity of plan reigns throughout hia Morals, Politics, 
and Economics. Both of the latter have for their object 
to ahow how this perfect virtue, already described, 
may be attained in the civil and domestic relation- 
ships, throuf^ a good constitution of the state and the 
household. The principle of the ecience of Politics ia 
expediency, and ite perfection consiste in the suitable- 
ness of means to the end proposed. By this principle 
Aristotle proves the legality of slavey ; and sill educa- 
tion be refers to the utimate end of political society. 
Of Aristotle’s auocessors, the only one deserving to 
be mentioned is Theophrastus, author of the Charac- 
iariaiieat This system long maintained ite ground ee 
distinct from that of Plato." In the MiddU Ages it 
became degraded into a noxious system of barren 
formularies, which were in the end swept away by the 
revival of Platonism. AU except hie Logie, which will 
live for ever, is now nearly forgotten, except by a few 
devoted studenta. 

Autbhbtxc, J-rifib'-fac-fik (Gr. ariihtiuiita, de- 
rived from erUAmoa). the science of nnmbers, or that 
p^ion of mathematics ooncemed with the properties 
of nnnfliera. Every nnmher is a ratio or relation ; that 
18 to eey, every magnitude, compared with another 
magnitude, la eithei^equal, or greater, or less, and, 
^erefore, has a certain relation to that with which it 
la compared. Arithmetio ie4ho art of eombiniug these 
relations with one another, nsiof for the purpose the 
eigne themselves, by which the numbers are distin- 
gmsfaedt thue, the four operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, ana division, include the entire 
^ Atfntoe. For the focilitating of ealculationa tor 
cflnuiieNBal pnrpoaee, other usefhl mlct havo boen 
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invented ; snob ae proportion, interest, disoount, deci- 
mals, extraction of roots, Ac. ; but they are but dif- 
ferent applicattone of the four elementsiy roles. The 
origin of arithmetio is extremely obscure. Aoeording 
to Plato and Biogenes Laortius, arithmetio and geo* 
metry are of Egyptian origin ; on the other hud, 
Josephna afilrms that Abraham, during his afoy fo 
taught the inhabitants the use of numbers- 
The preoiie epoch in which numerical figiis aud thp 
first mothoda of computation and calculation ware 
discovered, ia enveloped in equal mystery ; but there 
can be little donbt that the decimal system, or method 
of calculation tens, originated from the custom of 
children reckoning by the fingers, {Sea Bkoikau.) 
Arabian philosopbera were of opinion that it wae 
from the people of India, during the 9th or 10th 
century, that they berrowed the signs wMoh wo 
call Arabic, but which they call Indian nome* 
rals. It was not till lhe commencement of tho 
Kith centurjr that the science of arithmetio be- 
came disseminated in Europe. The Greek mohk 
Planude, John Halifax, better known under the name 
of Sacro Bosco, and, since the invention of printing, 
Lucas de Burgo and Nicolas Tartaglia in ItiUy. Ciariut 
and Ramus m France, Htifellua and Hchisohius in 
Germany, and Buckley, Biggs, and Recorda in Eng- 
land, may bo cited as the pritfoipfd European arithme- 
ticians at tho first dawn of tho soieuoe. The employ- 
ment of the Arabic or Indian numerals, and the 
facilities afibrded by algebra, have been the chief 
oausea of the immense progress aud development of 
modern mathematioal calculations. (5^e Aloxbba.) 
Arithmetic acquires scTcraldistinctive appellations from 
the particular manner in which it ia used.— Bcetmaf 
Aritkmatie requires a series of ten obaractera, tho 
progression proceeding according to the powers of l(^ 
Tha invention of decimal fractions, whiou has doubled 
the practical efficiency of our aritnmctieal jystem, is 
generally ascribed to Begiomontanns.— 'Baoderisiar 
AriiAmaiie, in ahicb tho mumples and divisors of unity 
proceed according to tho powers of 12. This method 
IS oommonfr used by artificers . — PoliHeal AritAmatia is 
tbAUPPlication of arithmetic to rosearohes connected 
vm the government of a country; snob as its number 
of inhabitants, produce of soil, quantity of food re- 
quired for consumption, Ac.— Universal ArifAm^ is 
the term applied by Newton to algebra, or the eafoula- 
tion of mugnitiidPB in general, * ' 

Abk, Noah's, orAr, the name given to tiia vessel 
built by Noah for the preservation of himself, fhmily, 
and the several species of animals during the Beluga. 
Much labour and higeniiity been spent in attempt- 
ing to determine the furm^ mee, matenals, Ac., of the 
ark, but with very little result. As it was not intended 
for sailing, but merely to float idly upon tho waters, 
there can be little doubt that ite form was not that of 
a ship, but rather of a large fioatiiig Muse. We are 
told that it was 800 cubits in lenAb, BO outfits in 
breadth, and 80 cnbits in height ; but, from the jnreat 
variety of measures of this name, it is impossible to 
determine its dimemrions with ony degree of certainty. 

It .was made of gopher-wood, pitched within and 
without with pitch, and had thtM atories. It con- 
tained, liesidea the eight persone of Noah's fsmily, one 
pair of every unolesn beast and seven pairs of every 
clean beast, and of fowls of the air also seven pairs. 
(Saa Bblvob ; also Noah, in vol. 1. of this work.; 

Abe or xhb Covkhavt, in the religions ceremonial 
oi' the Jews, was a box or coffer of shittim-wood, made 
by Birine direction by the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, and afterwards deposited in that part of 
the temple called the Holy of 'HoHet. It was of an 
oblong form, two cubits and a half in length, and a 
cubit and a half in breadth and height: tnat.ig, ae- 
cording to the common- eetimate of the lengtii of a 
cubit, 3 feet 9 inches In length, and I font 8 tnehes in 
breadth and height. It was overlaid within and with- 
out with pure gold, and had on its upper snrfhoe a 
crown or border round about. At esw of the four . 
eomers was a ring of pure gold, into which were - 
inserted the two staves ahitBm-wood, overlaid with^: 

gold, by which it waa home, and which remained there 
perpetueUy, even efiLer it wee deposited in tbelpipple. 
The lid or oever of the ark, callea also the Mercy^seat# 
was of the aaiae Isngtli giid bteadth, and waa ina^ oi 
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ptm gold. Over it, at tha two airtreiiiitiea, trata two 
aaEapbim, with their fheaa taroad towards aaoh other, 
and inolinod a little to the lid. Their wings, whieh 
ware spread ont over the top oi the ark, formed Ute 
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throne of Qod, while tha ark itself was his footaiooL 
There was nothing within the erk save the two tables 
Of stone on which wore inicrilwd the leu command- 
naents. 

Ajuc, arm (Lat. &iwelh«M«),is't}iKt part oi the upper 
extremitif of the body which extends irointhe shoulder 
to the wrist. It oonslsts of two portions, — the ai^ 
or braeMum, properly so called, and the fore*arm,d|l 
anti-braekinms the former having one bone^— the 
humerus ; the latter two bones,— the radios and ulna. 
{See Avatoky.) 

Arhada, ar-mai -da, or ar-Mo'-da, a Hpnnish word, 
eigniiyiiig a naval armed force or fleet oi war, Imt 

9 >ecially applied to the great Spanish fleet sent by 
hilip ll. of Spain against England in inyt). It whs 
composed of 160 vessels, cnrryiiiff 2,650 guns, oud 
having on board 20,000 soldiers, besidt^i volunteers, 
and 3,000 seamen. It was styled by the Spaniards the 
*' Invincible Armada.*' For an account of the disaster 
that overtook and dispersed this vast armament, eee | 
Tol. I. 

ABirAnn.10, arma-dW-lo (Di^pus), a geo. of mam* 
miferous quadrupeds, intermediate between the sloths 
and ant-eaters, and cooractorised by the possession of 
molar teeth only. Instead of hair, the armaJiflos are 
covered with a species of bard bony crust, forming 
three bnrklers, on the rump, shoulder, and head, re- 
spective]}* ; the two latter being connected by a number 
Of transverse movable bonds, very simiUr in fumx and 
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appeannoo fo tha plnte-anuour of the Middle Ages, 
irom wfaiofa, indeed, these animals have acquired their 
lianie of ncmadilloSk — a name of Spanish origin, and 
adopted by English writers. The anterior snrfoce of 
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the body not oovered by the booklet, is ofothsdwith 
coerse seattered hairs, of which some are alao seen to 
issue f(»ih between the joints oi the armour. It has 
rather a pointed snout, long ears, shorl and thiek 
limba, and stout claws, wfaidh IM in 
every respect adapted for digging and 
burrowing. So rapid, indeedT do Ike 
armadillos perform this opwation, that 
they easily bury themselves in the earth 
beyond the reach of the hunter, who has 
no other resource but to smoke ont his 
obstinate game. Once brought to the 
surface, however, the animal becomes 
an easy prey, as its only defence is to 
roll itself up hedgehog-wise, and await 
an assault. They are, however, by no 
means cosily unkennelled, and nave 
been known to allow a hunter to hack 
their tails off while they held on in the 
depths of their burrow by their power- 
fid claws. The onitnal never attempts to 
bite any one by whom it is attacked. 
Its food consists of roots, fallen fruits, 
and worms. Asara informs us that 
where armadillos abound, ants are sure 
to be Bcarco, ns the animals break 
into the ant-hills and devour the insects 
as necdily ns the ant-eator itself. It 
will not reject carrion, and has no scru- 
about violating a human grave, 
ould an opportiuiitf occur. The tro- 
ul and temperate regions of South 
Aniorica aro the original and proper 
habitat of all the known species of the 
armadillo. 

AttMAMKirr, ar^-ma-ment (Lat. ctrma^ 
anni), denotes a force equipped for war, either naval 
or military. It is also applied to weapons of war em- 
ployed either in sea or land service. 

Abxcatubb, arm ‘‘ a > tHr » (Lat. ormafuro, armour), in 
Phys., a term applied to a piece of soft iron afDxed to 
the extremities or poles of a roafmet, in order that its 
magnetic power may be presened : fur when a magnet 
is flowed to remain long without an armature, a 
considerable diminution of its strength takes place, 
owing to the disturbing influence of terrestrial amg- 
netism. (For an explanation of this phenomenon, see 
Maobbt, Magnbzuu.) 

Abwbp at all PoiBTS, ii term which, Ih the 
military language of the feudal age, was given to 
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a kpfoht, baron, or other werrior, who was clofhed 
from head to foot (Fr. cep-d-jde) in annonr, and was 
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also proTidod with ovefT wosiwa im$auirj £or attedb. 
Tbns perfectly equipped for eitiier deCsnoe or offence* 
he was said to be armed at eU points. (See ASMOua, 
and the respeotiTe terms there mentioned.) 

AnuairiAV Cniracs* or-SM'-iii-aa, is a term applied 
to that section of the Christian Church which was estab- 
lished in Armenia. As early as the 2nd oentuiy Christ- 
ianity is Bsid to have been introduced into the country, 
but it was not firmly estsblished there till the 4th cen- 
tury, by the exertions Of Bishop Gregory ; and in the 
5th century the Bible was translated into the Armenian 
language by Mliesrob. In the controversy respecting 
the two natures of Christ, the Armenians declared for 
the llouophysites, and formed themselves into a sepe* 
rate chnsoh, which they termed the Gregorian, after 
Bishop Gregory. They believe that Christ had only 
one nature, auu that the spirit proceeds alone ftrom the 
Father. They hold the ''seven sacraments/' but in bap- 
tism, with which they coi^ineonflrmation, they Bpriukle 
three times, and dip as often. At the communion they 
use pure wine and leavened bread. Extreme unction 
is only administered to ecclesiastics, and that imme- 
diately after, and not belbre, death. They boUeve in 
the worship of saints, but not in pnreatory. The head 
of the Church, called CaUioliko$, resides at themonas- 
tory of Etschmiadain, near Erivan ; to this place 
miut every Armenian perform a pilgrimage once in his 
life. The secular priests must marry onoei but uro not 
allowed to have a second wife. The Armeuiuna, as a 
hodv, have always resisted all the attempts of the 
Roman Catholics to become united with them; yut 
there arc certain of tliem in Italy, Poland, Galicia, 
Persia, end some parts of Bussia, that have come under 
the papal supremacy ; but they still have their own form 
ol’ church government. Fwm tho wide dispersion of 
the Armemans, their doctrines are considerably dif- 
fused. 

ARMSNiiW XiiTBiULTUiLii dotcs from tho introduciion 
of Christianity into tho country, and its roost flouriab- 
ing ])criod was from the 4Ui to the lltii centuries. 
Their writings are chiefly theological works and 
chronicles, and a great part of them arc tnindatious 
of Greek and Syrian authors, some of which are now 
only preserved i^ us through the Armenian j as tho 
Chronicle of Eusebius ; some of the writings of Philo; 
homilies by Chrysostom, Severianus, oud Basil the 
Great, Ac. Tho Bible, w'hich wm translated by Miesrob 
and bis scholars, a.d. 411, is still regarded as the iiiicst 
Bimcimeu of tho classic style. The best edition is that 
published at Venice, 1605. Of Armenian hiatoricol 
and geographical works, several have been preserved 
to us. The most important theological and pbiio- 
sopliioal authors are David, the translator and com- 
mentator of Ariitotlo, and Esnik, both of whom 
flourished in the 6th century ; Joannes Osniensis, in 
the 8th; Nerses Ehidensis, in tJie 12th; and Nerses 
liiinipronensia. In poetry, the literature is very poor. 
Wiih the 14th century, Annenian literature begins to 
sink, and only a few important works have since ap- 
peared at distant intervals. Yet have the Armenians, 
oven down to the present day, token an Mtive interest 
in their national literature } and in all their sotUoments 
the printing-press is to be found in operation. Thej 
most iutcresting of their settlemeuts is that of the 
Mechitariats, on the island of Ban lissaro, near Yenioo, 
The Armenian language belongs to the Indo-Qermanic 
stock. The old Annenian, the language of literature, 
U no longer a living tongue s while the new„oT vulgar 
Armenian, is split iin into four dialeots, and is much 
corrupted by iWkien. 

AnMuauL, or-eiscr'-i-a, in Bot„ a gen. of plants be- 
longing to tiie nat. ord. PUttnlaffiimota, Thrift is the 
common Eng&h name for this genus, which includes 
many pretty species auitshle for growing on rockwork 
and :n pots. The dried flowers of the oommon thrift, 
A. vu/fToris, are diuretio. 

Aniriuxn, (Let. arma, arms, and pvrers, 

to bear), literally one who bears arms. The expression 
was formerly applied to the attendant or esquire of a 
knight. It IS a term of dignity now obsolete, entitling 
the bearer to hold rank above a gentieman, but below 
a kuiisbt. (See Esqpibs.) 
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equfaioetial oolure, ho. It ie ootiltriMted of rings of 
aetai, representing these dreles, fastened together in 
their reUtSve po- 
sitions, sad aov- 
able on an aadis 
passing throiu^ 
the poles t itIE 
furnished with aa 
horison and as- 
ridian similar to 
those attached to ' 
the ietreetriil 
and the celestial 
globes. It was 
formerly rnnoh 
used by the early 
astronomers, hut 
is now snp^e- 
ded by the oelee- 
tial globe. The 
earth on which 
the observer 
stands is sup- 
posed to be in 
the centre of ttop 
skeleton sphiera». 
the rings repre- 
senting the ininginary clroles above named, traced on 
tho apparent sphere of tlie heavens around him, by 
which the position of any star may be detarminea. 
{See Astbojuabb.) 

Akiiinianb, or-eito'-i-ons, are tho fnllowers, or 
those who entertain the opinions oi^ Arminiiis^ a Pro- 
testant divine, who flourished in Uollund about the 
begiuning of the 17th centurj^. He' maintained that 
God had predestinated tho salvation or oondeinnaiion 
of individiiula only from having foreseen who would 
and who would not accept of oflered mercy. His chief 
opponent was Gomsr, who, with the Colviniets, asserted 
that God bnd from all etemily, of bis free good 
pleasure, elected some to evermsting life, while he 
had left others to unbelief and iierdtiion. After his 
death, in 1009, bis followers rapidly incroosed, and 
lihre vehemently attacked by the Calvinists. Ju IfllB 
they addressed a petition to the Stales of Holland for 
proti^oD, from which they got the name of Bemottr 
atrants. Tho Calvinists put forth a counter-remon- 
strance, and, in 1014, the States issued an edict 
granting full toleration to both parties. This dispUased 
tho Calvinists, who continued their persecutions, and 
at length, in 1010, the doctrines of the Armiuians were 
condemned by the synod of Hurt, and their clergy 
wore driven from ilieir churches, and forbidda to 
exercise the ministry in public. In oonsequenoe of 
Ibis dcoisioD, many left the country, and took refuge 
in France, England, and other places. Tho views of 
tho Armiuians are summed up in the following flvo 
articles i-'l. That God had, from all eternity, deter- 
mined to save idl who, he foresaw, would persevere in 
the faith, and to coDMmn all who eboula continue in 
unbriieC. 2. G^t Cbriet died for all men,} but thift 
only thoee who believe are reeUy saved by hie death* 
3. That roan is of himself incapable of true fidth, end 
therefore most be bom again, of God, through Ohriit, 
by the Holy Spirit. 4. That all good works are to be 
attributed to tho grace of the Holy Spirit, whioh, 
however, doee not £>rce a man agauist his own incli- 
nation. 6. That God gives to the truly faithful the 
imwer to resist sin. With respect to the possibility of 
a fall from the state of grace, Arminins and bis imme- 
diate followers were undecided; but his ft^dowea 
came afterwards to believe that it wae possible. After 
1630, the Arroinians were again tolerated in BoDand j 
but, from this time, flieb* opinions underwent a con- 
siderable chwge. They have inclined more and more 


I good 

interpret the Holy Scriptoree tor himself. They reject 
many articlc.<i of faith, and do away almost entirely 
with the necessity of ittoooor from the Holy Spirit. 
The Anninians have, however, dwindled away to a very 
email body ; but theb tenets, more especially regaediiil^ 
nrodeetinatioii, hare been adopted by variooa other 
^oominatioBe, aa the 'Wesleyan Metlltodiili, as 
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well 08 by numcroos individnal ineinben of other 
obvrohofl. 

Akutbtice, (Fr.)» i> o tmoe or inepMiiion 

of huBtilites between two armtes or natione at war, br 
mutual consent. It Bometimes takes plaoe when both 
parties are exhausted ; at other times it is had reoonrse 
to with a tiew to Arrange terms of peace. It may be 
either ceneral or partial ; the former between two coun- 
tries, tno Utter limited to partloular places, as between 
two armies, or between a beaiegedT forix^a and the 
besiegers, Tbo former in goneralreqaires ratifleation, 
lint the latter is in the power of the oommanders of 
the troops. w 

AiiMr<KT, armf-Ut (Lnt. armiUa), a bracelet or large 
ornamental ring worn by the ancients upon the wrist 
or arm. With the Medea and Persians, it was worn 
by both tile male and female sex ; .but, with the Greeks, 
it appears to have been adopted by the women only. 
The wearing of the armilU, or armlet, is of high anti- 
quity ; and wo read in 2 Sam. i. 10, that the Amnlekite 
who slew Saul took the crown that was upon his 
head, and the bracelet that was upon his arm." Al- 
though it was regarded as a niArk of effeminacy for a 
Boman to wear this ornament, it was nevertheless a 
ouitom with the Homan generals to bestow armilln 
upon soldiers, as a mark of respect for extraordinary 
deeds of valour. The materials out of which the 
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armilliB were made were as various as the designs into 
which they were fashioned, a twisted serpent being 
one of the most favourite lonus. The Danes, Norse- 
men, and Anglo-Saxons also wore the armlet. William 
of Malmesbury states that when, in KMiO, Hurl Godwin 
made peace with Uardiounuto, he ratiiled it with a 
splendid present, — a ship the stern of which was inlaid | 
with gold, and on board which were eighty mAonifl-j 
cently-emiipped soldiers, each wearing an amuet of 
pure mid weighing 10 ounces. Armlets of gold have 
been dug out of the bogs of Ireland, and sevcrid have 
been found in England. 

Abxobacia, ar-mo’pai^-n-a, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the imt. ord. Crue^«r<e, The species 
A. rtuticana is cultivated for tlie sake of the root, 
which is the common honeradUh, so much used as a | 
condiment. The pluut is frequently mot with, grow- 
ing wild by tbo sides of ditches and on the banks of 
rivers. A volatile oil, resembling oil of mustard, may 
be obtained from horseradish by distillation, and there 
can be no doubt that all the valuable properties of the 
plant depend on this principle. The odour of the oil 
M extremely powerful, that arising from a single drop 
being sufTloient to Ail a whole room. The root is con- 
sidered to bo antiscorbutic, anti-rhoumatio, stimulant, 
diaphoretic, and diurelle, and is frequently used in 
medicine. Applied to tbe skin, it produces vessica- 
tion. A syrup, made with an infusion of the root 
and sngor, bos been used, with success, as a remedy 
for hoarseness, arising from relaxation. Burnett 
states that horseradish steeped in milk forms one 
of the best cosmetios. As a dietetio, it is used 
scraped, or in the form of a suuoe, with roasted meat 
and fish. AVhen eaten on an empty stomach, it is 
deleterious. Some lamentable cases of poisoning have 
Mcurred from the sobstitution of aoonito, or monln- 
hood root, for horseradish, which it is supposed to 
resemble, lu the Pharmaeeuiie^ Journal, Bentley 
gave the following distiuotions between the two roots : 

root conical inform, and tapering percep- 
to a point ; coffee-coloured, or more or less 
orownish externully ; odour merely earthy ; taste at 
first bitter, but afterwards producing a disagreeable 
tingling tuid numbness. if^erodisA—root slightly 
comcaT at the orowu, then cylindrical, or nearly so, 
and almoBt of the same thickness for many inoilM: 
ighite, or with a yellow tinge ; odour esproisUy de- 
feloped upon scraping, when it is very pungent and 


irritating; taste, bitter or sweet, aooordiim to cironm- 
stanoes, and veiy pungent. Tbe roots or monkshood 
and horse^irii may also be distingnishod by the 
different aj^arsuees they present when scraped with 
a knife. The former wQl then be observed to be of a 
succulent character, and the aoraped portions soon 
acquire a pinkish, or reddish hue ; whilst the latter 
scrapes firm and dry, and does not alter in oolour." 

I Abxobial BsABiiraSt ar-mor^^i-al, a term applied, 
collectively, to the shield and its charges, tbo 
crest, helmet, and motto, belonging to any gentle- 
I man entitled to bear arms. The supporters, belong- 
I ing, with very few exoeptaons, solely to peers of the 
I realm, are also included in this expression. It is, 
however, properly applied to the devices on the shield 
only. The assessed taxes on armorial bearings for per- 
sons chargeable with house-duty, or for any carriage 
taxed at the rate of £3. lOt. annually, amount to 
SLi. 12s. 9d. per annum,- but for persons not so charge- 
able, 13s. 

Abhoub, aW-mcr (Lat. armor), the name for all such 
habiliments os were nsed to protect the person of Iho 
wearer from the weapons of an enemy. From the eor- 
liest dawn of the bistorio era, we find mention of this 
defensive covering. Those anoieut nations who were 
the most civilized, employed leather, brass, iron, and 
even gold, in tbe fabrication of their uefensive clothing. 
Goliath of Ghth, as is recorded in 1 Bam. xvii. G, put 
on grekves to protect his legs, and Homer tells lu, that 
at tbe siegA ^ Troy the Grecians were ** well-grcaved.'* 
Even at tti I'ariy period, the greatest skill and care 
wore lavisi. u upon the decoration of iho armour of 
military Icu-lcrs. According to Homer, the golden 
armour of Qlauous was worth a hundred oxen ; and, 
from the description in the Hind,’ we may gather how 
highly ornamented was the shield of Achilles. The Elgin 
Marbles likewise frequently exhibit a Greek wnrnor 
wearing a beautifully -wrought helmet and cuirass. 
Nor was tbe war-dress of an ancient Greek less com- 
plete, in a defensive sense, tlian its elahoraie or- 
namoiitatjon. In proof of this, we have only to giro 
a minute description of tbo attire of a heairy-armed 
Greek soldier. Having his tunic a^ady upon bis 
body, he put on, 1. his greaves, or 1^-guards; 2. bis 
cuirass, or thorax, wbicn, being composed of a back 
and breast plate, formed a defence for his chest, back, 
and abdomen; 3. his sword, which was suspended noon 
his left side by a belt passing over bis right sboalder ; 
4. his massive round suield ; 6. his helmet ; 6. he took 
up his spear. For further information as to these arti- 
cicB, nee their respective headings. With the Egyptians, 
metal annour appears to have been worn only by tho 
moiiarcbs and nobility, the soldiery being defended by 
helmets of quilted linen, their shields being usually of 
wood. Among the Rom&ns, the lorica, or cuirass, was 
originally of leather ; but subsequently it was made of 
I brass, like the rest of tho Boman body-armour. Tho 
I attire of a Boman soldier was substantinlly the samo 
as that of the Greek warrior, already described. By 
Servius Tullius it was doctced that the militaiy equip- 
ment of a Boman soldier should consist of six articles, 
—the ocrea or greave, tbe lorica or cuirass, the ensis 
or sword, tbe dipens or shield, the cassis or helmet, 
and the faasta or spear {eee these words). All these 
portiouB, except too spear, are alluded to in a oele* 

I brated passage of St. Paul (]^h. vi. 17). With re- 
spect to tbe annour worn in England, it is supposed 
I that the early Britons had scarcely aiy other defensive 
annour than a shield. The Anglo-Saxons, however, 
possessed a more complete equipment. From old 
lUaminated manuscripts, one of the laws of Athelstan, 
and other data, we learn, that at various periods they 
wore tbe shield, helmet, neok-guard, and breastplate, 
the whole of which is believed to have been made 
of leather or rough hides. They are also stated by 
Alouin to have worn a well-fitting linen tunic, which 
wa» sufficiently light to enable them to direct the doit, 
poise the shield, or wield the sword. When the Danes 
first arrived in Britain, their defensive covering appears 
to have oonsisted of a broad leather collar, enciroling 
their neck and ohest, and shin-pieces; but during the 
reign of Canute, they borrowed from their kinsfolk, the 
Norsemen, a tunic with long sleeves, and a hood and 
ohausses, or pantaloons, all of which were strengthened 
by anetwork of perforated steel lozenges, colled modes 
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or maBclea. On their heed they also wore e eoniee] 
ekoU-Oftp»^bebly'Of leeth^ from which nitoeeediukl 
be let down, end fherebj afford n perfeol proteotion 
for the whole of the fhoe. Tbia helmet waa nirm'oimted 
bj an apex or eiroiilar knob, from whioh^^aa n centre, 
a painted oirole of atar-raya radiated. For offmaiTC 
anna, they had batt]e*axea, aworda, and apeara. In 
the Xormaa period, an entire anit of armonr, frequently 
termed JUimeM, conaiated of a easqne or helmet, a 
gorqot, cuiraaa, ganntleta, taaaea, braaaeta, colaaea, 
und leg-Gorerinca (gee theae words). This waa the 
nsaal wear of feudal lords, knights, and oaTaliers, 
whether in battle or in the tournament, and was called 
Armour It underwent various changes 

during the reirns of Bnfos, John, Henry III., and 
Edward III. Until the time of the last-mentioned 
monarch, armour waa generally of chain-mail ; but, in 
the 14tii century, plate-armour came into use, ana, 
becoming more ana more elaborate and richly-orua- 
inentcd, reached its climax of splendour during the 
reign of Richard III., when it was often beautifully 
damascened and inlaid with gold. Fluted and engraved 
armour was much in fashion iu the days of Henry VII. 
and VIII.; but, in the reign of James I., the general 
use of armour fell into disrepute, and the eteel cover- 
ings for the lower limbs were almost wholly laid aside. 
Charles I. endeavoured to revive the fashion of wearing 
a complete suit of armour; and wo may learn how 
much iittaehod he was to iron habiliments, from his 
being so often represented in them in paintings. The 
only armour worn in the days of the Protectorate waa 
the helmet and cuirass, both of which are. by the way, 
still retained iu aevcral /Ufa corps of the European 
armies, such, for instance, as the English life- and 
borse-gnards, the cent-gardes of France, the imperial 
guard of the cisar of Russia, Ac. These remnants of 
an iron-clad age may, however, be said to be less 
serviceable than showy. An interesting pttpor, com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries Tiy Sir Samuel 
Mcyrick, explains the mode in wnich a kuigh} attired 
himself in his suit of steel. He commenced with his 
feet, and, prooaeding upwards, put on-~l. his naba- 
tyncs, or steel clogs ; 2. his greaves, or sbin-nicces ; 
8. bis thigh-piccee, orcuisses; 4. his breech of mail; 
6. his tuillettcB, or overlapping pieces below the waist ; 

bis cuirass, or broostplate; 7. his vambraccs, or 
coverings for the arms ^ H. his rerebraoes, or coverings 
for the remaining portions of his arm to the shoulder ; 
0. his gauntlets; 10. he hung his dagger; 11. ho put 
on his short sword ; 12. he donned his cloak ; 13. bis 
bacinct ; 14. lus long sword ; 15. be took into his left 
hand bis pennoiicel; 16. ho took up his shield. — Wheu 
thus ** locked up in stceV' the knight was said to be 
(irincd cop-n-pie, an old French phrase for * head to 
foot;* in other words, bo was armed at all points, 
cither for offence or defence.— Mcyrick's Cri/mtl 
Intiuirg into Andent Armour; Oovgb’s Sepulchral 
3Ionuments i Hewitt's Ancient Arms and Armour; 
Englitsh Cyclopedia— Kris and Sciences. 

AnitornEB, ari-mor-er, in the British army, ia a 
soldier whose duty it is to keep in repair the barrel, 
stock, lock, aud other ports ot the nflos, pistols, or 
carbines of the troop of cavalry or company of infantry 
to which he belon|n. His remuneration fur these 
services is rogulated by a tariff of prices, and be ia 
also paid by the captain of his troop or company a 
penny a mouth for each soldier's ride or carbine, the 
lock of which he is required to take to pieces and clean. 
In the British navy, the armourer is a warrant officer, 
assisted by a subordinate who is called armourer's 
mate. On ship-board the armourer has under bis care 
all the pistole, rifles, cutlasses, boarding-nikes, Ac. 

Abus, arms (Lot. arma)j or weapons or ofleoce, may 
he divided into two principal olossesr-thoae that sot 
by explosion, and those that do not. To qieak first of 
the earliest of these arms, those wielded without the 
assistance of gnimowder, the simplest and moat natu- 
ral perhaps or all arms is the club ; but the earliest 
offennve weapons, properlv so called, were the bow and 
arrow, and we read in lIoTy ficripture of Isaac telling 
Esau to take bis begr and quiver, and m forth into the 
Add and take venisoi^ (about b.o. 1760!). Bmdoyed 
M the beginning sa a means of obtahimg food by the 
'Wanghtcr of wUd animals, its sffeot as a destructive 
, weapon led to its being required as a weapon of war. 


The sUngwas, in all probahiirfy, Iti soocessor in mili- 
tary operations. Lucretius, tracing tiio progress of 
ofi'enslve anns, says t— 

** Arms antiqna, maBus , qngnes, dentesqud foerSf 
Bt lapides, et item ^vbrom l^gmina rami, 

Et flammm, Ktqus rgnes postquam sunt eo^to 
primum; 

Fosterins farri vis est, oarisque repertaj 
Et prior seris erat qnam ferri cognitus usus.*' 

("Man's earliest arm wore fingers, tooth, and naUs^ 
And stones, and fli||Bienti from the branching woods 
Then fire and flaifSV they joined, detected soon. 

Then copper next ; and last, as latest, traced 
The tyrant iron, than the copper vein 
Less freely found, aud sturdier to subdue.") 

After the bow and arrow, the pike,' lance, spear, dart, 
javelin, dagger, moco, axe, chariot - scythe, dirk, 
bayonet, sword, Ac., came to be employed. The 
bausta, catapults, and battering-ram, may be said to be 
the precursors of the modern artillery. The invention 
of gunpowder led to the introduotionof an immense va- 
riety of weapons of offence, acting by the agency of this 
destructive compound. As most of these arms will bo 
severally desorioed at length under their own head- 
ings, it will not be noccssary to furnish more than a brief 
I enumeration of them iu the present article. The hand- 
cannon, probably the earliest in date, was a siraplo 
tube fired on a straight stock of wood, and foruished 
I with a touch-hole and truniiions, like the large cannon 
I of the present time. The band-gun was cast in 
brass, and waa used in England as far back as the yeor 
1 1440, and rendered important serviee at the siege of 
Constantineplo in 1463. The' arquebus, or harqn^ns, 

I is mentioned as early as 1476. The harqiiebut, hake- 
; but, or hngbut, difi'ered from the arquebus in having a 
bent stock, an improvement which enabled it to be 
brought nearer to the level of the eye. The demi- 
kaque was a long pistol with a butt curved almost iuto 
a semicircle. The mnsquot was invented by the 
Spaniards, and was first used at the battle of Pavia. 
The Italians invented the rosc-lock, or wheoMocl^ aud 
introduced it into warfare about the time of Henry 
Vllt., as an improvement upon the matchlock. The 
suaphaunce superseded tbo wheel-lock, but wai com- 
nionly used in the reign of Elisabeth, and was Iu ium 
Biippfantcd by the caliver. carabine, csclopctta, and fusil. 
This latter,— from wbicn the term fusiTiers, applied to 
! certain of our English infantry regiments, was derived, 

I was invented by the French in lOriO. During tbo 
I reign of Charles II. the blunderbuss, so called from 
the Dutch dovderhus (thundering gun), seems to have 
been imported from Holland. Somewhat resembling 
tliis latter weapon was the drsf^on, so called from 
having the miisxle ornamented witn a dragon's head. 
The conjecture is, that the modern term di 
derived from this weapon. The musket, a 
of lirolock, •continued to be used until qn 
date in military operations ; but, at the present time, 
the rifle, the moat complete portable weapon of ofl'enoo 
acting by explosion, has become general throughout 
the armies of England, Franco, Ac. The rifle is not, 

I however, a newly-invented weapon, although it has 
lately been so wouderfully improved. {See Btflu, 
Batohxt, Ac.) For an account of non-poi-tubln explo- 
sive weapons, see Abtillxbt.)— E c/*. Grose's Military 
Nieforg; Sir 9. MeynaVstMemoir onike Introduoiion 
qf SSir charms. 

Abbs, in Her. {See Abuobxal Beabikob.) 

Abbs, Bbli.s oe, in Mil., a conical-shaped tent, 
which is pitched in the field, to contain the whole of 
tbo arms of o company of infantry. They bto also 
called'* bell-tents," aud ore usually painted with the 
colours of the regiment and with the r<^l arms. 
Abbs, Mbmxvgbb at. (Fee Msbbbbobb-at-Aims.) 
Abbs, Bibobaitt at. {fits Sbboi^bt-at-Abmh.) 
Abbs, Btamb oe, in Mil., denttea a complete set 
of arms for a sinMe soldier, whether of inmnlry or 
cavalry ; as, rifle, biymiefe, cartridge-box, belts, Ac. 

Abustbobo Oust, am^elrosy, a weapon of g 
power and wonderftal precision, first used iu the 
with China, in 1660, with remarkable effect, invented 
by Sir WUUmuG. Annstrong during the B t iwri eB war» 
in 1834. Thq foUowtog are the chief chandieifstica 
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•ad ojullUes of fho Amutroiig goo, whloh nadw it 
peeultorly ▼alnoble in modem warflva 1. Ill Uglit- 
aess in comparison with erery description of oeanon 
in general nsct whloh it is mpidij snpetsedingi the 
weight of an Armstrong 82-ponoder and one ofj 
the ordimuy kind being wont 26oirt. and C7 ewt. re- 
Bpeotlve]i7. 2. The economy aSiBCted In ^^oontnmp- 
tion of powder, half the onnatity naad to ottarge an 
ordinaxy cannon being endudent for an Annatrong gnn 
of the same calibre. 3. The great length ^ range at- 
tamed, shot and ahall haring nam throwsi by ibis arm 
to a distance of more than ftgpBllee. 4 lie non- 
liability to iidnm arising finxmrmited dringjirom the 
peculiar method used in makingihegnn. 6. Thegreat 
accuracy of aim to be attained, objeote of small slse 
being hit nine timas ont of ten, at a distance of 4,000 
or 6,000 yards, at which they are but jnst perceptible 
to the naked eye, the appargnt siae, at that distanee, 
of an object ton feet square, being less than a pottage 
itamp. 6. The adaptation of the convenient method 
of loading at the breech of the gnn. And lastly, the 
peonllor constrootion of the elongated shclia formed 
of separate pieces, fifty in number, fitted together in 
an aitemsl covering of iron, and pmvided with ftises 
that can be regulated with such exactness, that the 
missile can be fired through a thick mass of solid tim- 


ber without injury to itself, or that explosion can be 
Insnted with the ali^test degree of oononsslon, or at 
any point of Its patn between the muscle of the gnn 
ana the object at which it is directed. To insure 
Strength, coupled with lightness and durability, the 
gun is made of pieoca of the very best wrought iron, 
which are put together in a manner similar to that used 


Armstrong gnus are ifat, and about two inches wide. 
Thev are brought to a white heat, twisted round a 
stem core, and then welded together} more bars are 
then twisted over these in a contrary direction, and 
the process is repeated until the required dogi^ of 
thickness is attained. The hollow eyunders of welded 
iron thus formed aro about three feet long, and, ttam 
tocae pieces, guns of any desired length can he made, 
by fitting the ends oarcluUy together, and joining them 
with rings of wrought iron. The bore of the gun is 
rifled by machinery, with a large number of email 
Itooves close togetuer. These grooves form a complete 
nrist round the bore in a distance of ton feet, and 
• inches bore. 

It dmen in this respect from an ordinary rifled gnn, 
whi^ has only three, or four grooves, and ftuin 
the Lancaster and Whitworth guns, the former of 
which has an oval, and the latter a polygonal bore. 
The shot and ahoU used for the Armstrong guns are 
elongated, the length being about three times the 
diameter. Bands of thin lead are attached to them, , 
that they may take the form of the rilled interior of 
the bore when forced forward the explosion of the 
oharge, and acquire a rotatory motion as soon as thqr 
imva left the mussle. In order to load the gun at the 
brec^, an aperture is cut into the hore at the breech 
Wd from the upper eide, rather wider than the bore 
Itself, and long enouffh to admit the abot or shaU, with 
charM of powder, which is pushed forward into 
the bora by the hand. After loading the gun, this 
apertm ia closed by a movable breeoh-pieee, fisced 
wito a disk of copper, at the and next the ^arge. This 
disk is forced into the bore immediately behind the 
oharge, by a sorew which passes through the breech 
end of the gun, and presses forward the breech-piece 
when turned by the hand-lever attached to it: the 
copper Mpands at tho moment of explorion, and pre- 
Twls ^esoajie of gas. The end of the breeoh-pieee 



eaiHta$400 is formed in the upper side of the breeeh- 
jney i, e nd jpoMes into the Imre which oontaino it; »o 


tocreny M, wUeh oommnnioates ito ibe to the 


The lioness of the 9- and U-pounden rendari them 
well flailed for field battette and hone artilleiT. 

Asm, ovfli'-e, ia ntemIbBmed frbm tkeBreaaliiron] 
armSt, and doaotas a body of men trained end di^ 
plined for military aeridoa,imder the oommaadof a 
obief or leader, win a tegular gradation of suberdiiiate 
offloera. This term ia usually appliad -to the ragulai* 
or standlDgaaniqr of a nation] aometimea, howas^ it 
» employed to inehide also the militia and volunteers. 
A nnmber of regiments sent cut on a partionlar expe- 
dition ender the oommand of one penon is also oauad 
army. The person in oommand is tanned the 
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allied armies are under the wef direotion of one 
oflksr, he Is usually styled ganendisalmo. A general 
has under him Uentenant-generaU, major-generals, 
eoionels, lientenant-oolonels, m^on, oiqitains, and 
subalterns. An army is oompos^ of a oertain number 
of corps, each oonslsting of brigades, regimenta, bat- 
talions, and sgnadrons. Thongh people must have 
gone to war with each other at a very early pwod of 
the world's history, and must have soon recognised the 
importanoe of a oertain amount of skill in carrying on 
their operations, yet it must have been sometime later 
before th^ oonld be said to have had armies. Tho 
possession of a body of men trained and disoiplined for 
attack or defence, denotes a comparatively high state 
of oiviUsation. The earliest trained army of which wo 
have any acooutit was that of Besostris, king of Egypt, 
who flan ,ihod about sixteen hundred years before 
Christ. '.vaa organized for the purpose of conquer- 
ing the ^vorldj tand oonsisted, aocordlng to Diooorue 
Sionlue, ot 600,000 infant^, 21,000 cavalry, and 27,000 
war-chariots. In (be reign of David, who increased 
tho standing army whieh fisul had introduced, the Jaws 
acquired considerable skill in the military art. Solomon 
introduced cavalry into tho army, ana also obnriots. 
Subsequently, tho Persians came to be distinguished 
for their miUtery aobievemonte. The strength of 
their army, however, consisted in its cavalry, who 
were noted for their bravery, and impetuoei^ in 
attack. Their inflintry seems to have been ntUo 
better than an armed mob, and hence the repeated 
defeats that they sustained from compnratively small 
bodies of Ghreeks. Tho army with wnich Xerxes in- 
vaded Greece is said, inolnding the sea forces, to have 
amounted to apwards of two millions and a half of 
fighting men. Acoording to Arrian, Darius brought 
into the field against Alexander 1,(XK),000 infantry, 
40,000 cavalry, 200 chariots armed with scythes, and 
16 elephants. Allowing for tho exaggerations in these 
numbers, they stfll may be taken as evidence that the 
Persian army was very great. In Greece, split up as 
it was into a nnmber of patty states, a warlike apirit 
was early engendered. Hence wo find that one great 
olij^^ of their rulers was to organise u physical train- 
ing and an ednoation specially fitting them for war. 
To .the institutions of Lyourgos the Spartans were 
indebted for the xnilita^ pre-eminence which they held 
among the states of Greece. They were taugnt to 
aeoustom the body to hardships and the mind tosoffisr- 
ing, to despise luxury and refinement, and to praotise 
abstinence and self-denial. Indeed, the entire training 
of a Bportan was with a view to making him a good 
soldier ; so that for skill and a high state of difleiAno, 
the Spartans were unrivalled among the Qraeka. ^ey 
paid great attention to arraDgement, and were the first 
to itttrodnoe the phalanx, a partionlar mode of arrang- 
ing the infantiT. The Spartan phalanx was eight files 
in depth, the files in open or marching order being six 
feet apart ; in eloaa mer, three foet ; and in ioefcad 
order, for receiving an attack, a foot and a half. The 
military system of the Athenians agreed in its leading 
featnrcB with that of the Spartans, but was carried out 
wito less exaotnesa. The Spartan was steady, devoted, 
and firm ; the Athenian bold, entoi^rising, and dax- 
terone. They had three olasaes of troops,— the heavy- 
armed infantry, who fought in phalanx, armed with 
n)m, ewordsteoralets, and aUelds; the fight-armed 
infrat^, armed with light spaara and ahirim] ^ a 
jnnd of irregular infan&y, for haraasing an enemy on 
^maroh, bring armed with javelhii, bows andarrom, 
and slings, but with no defensive armour. As xegoxds 
— i f mlllkwatrengtii of the Atheotians, we are tridthat 
had 10,000 heavy-anned troops at MaflatiMniy 
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Tlita*. Pbi^ or IdMedoB made aevmni 
aenta In Ibe aiBia and amuiiifemeBt of hk icndiin. 
He made the pbalanz deeper and oioaer than k 
had been among ibe Spartane, and introdoeed k^eam 
M feet in lengm; eo &8t in <be pbriana thamnn 
of the mnuik prdeeted three ihet bmkT the 
fint rank. He alab orgaitMi bodiaa or eaMfli^ 
and iraa the drat to maintain a standing anay tn 
Qreaee. tHie Haoedonian army ^aaa fturdiacimptoved 
t^iiiaaott Aleiaiide^ in the train of arhoea army we. 
for the drat time in Greek hiatory, dnd arttllaw In the 
ahape of buUttm and eaiajpuUm, The atmgui of the 
Ma^oniaa army in the time of ThUip probably did 
not eieeed 80.000 d^btlbg med. Boringthe reijm of . 
Alexander, howerer. it wee mveb inoreaMdt and. at 
the battle of Arbela, tbe Ueeedonian an^ oonaiated 
of 82.000 heavy-armed infantiT, 18.000 light-armed 
tndKKhy. and 4.000 cavalry, beildea teveral tbooaand 
anxiliarlea; making in all probably about 80,000 dgbting 
men. The army of the Carthagnriana dillbrea from 
the Greek armiee in that it wea oompoaad ohiedy of 
mercenary troopa. or at least levies from diflbrent 
countries ; and yet these troops defeated the Bomant 
in several pitched battles. lAvy tells ns that Hannibal 
aetont on his expedition against Italy at the bead of 
100.000 foot and 10.000 horse; but that he lost 80,000 
men in crossing tho Alps. This seems to be an over- 
statement; for. aoeording to Livy himself, Hannibal 
at Trebia had only 80,000 infhntry and 10,000 oavaliy, 
and at Oaans 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse. Seeing, 
however, that Hannibal left two armiea in Spain, the 
Oarthagfnian forces may be moderately estimated 
at. at mast. 100,000 men. The Homan army in its 
best days inrpassed in organisation and disoipline 
that of any nation that preceded it. The military age 
wu from 17 to 40 or 50 1 and, in pressing emergencies, 
every oitisen between these ages was onliged to eervo 
as a soldier; but usually the more youthfal of the 
population were preferred. Their training wae of the 
severest description, not being confined to mere mili- 
tary matters, but directed also to the development of 
their physical and mental powers, inuring them to 
labour, fatigue, and hardsbipi^ and inspiring them with 
boldness andj self-relianae. The basis of tho Homan 
anny was the legion, which comprised both infantry 
and cavalry, and at first consisted of about 3|000 men ; 
but afterwards the number was increased, till, in the 
later period of its history, it amounted to from 6,000 
to 0,000 men. Tbe legions were formed annnelly.|the 
magistrates choosing from the different tribes ofcitisens 
those whom they considered best fitted for military 
service. A legion was commonly composed of from 
1,800 to 1,600 or 1.800 Matfaii, who were young men in 
toe flower of youth, and who were placed in the first 
lineinlmttle; a like nnmber of priNripes. or men of 
middle sge, who formed the second Ime; and a^ut 
600 friom, or veterans, who constituted the third line. 
Besides these, each legiou had 300 cavalry and about 
1,800 eeMfes, or light infantry, who were the youngest 
men In the legion, and were armed with bows, alings. 
and javelins for harassing the enemy. When dnm 
up in ordmr of battle, tho hastaH formra 10 corps, each 
eoips having 16 men in front and 10 deep ; the pritiei- 
pfs. or second line, were drawn up in the some manner ; 
the triaHt were also divided into 10 corps, but had I 
only 10 mm in front and 0 in depth. The 9dii»$ had 
no pertioulax station. Afterwaras tbe legion came to 
be divided into eohorts, without regard to the lines. 
There ware 10 cohorte in a legion, 8 manipnlee in a 
cohort, and 8 oenturies in a manipole. Aoeordingly, 
in a legion of 8,000 men, • oentury eoasiated of 100; 
nnd henee He name. Tbe eavalrywere divided into 10 
fnroitfj or troops, end eaeh Iwwiainte 8 immrim, or I 
bodies of 10 meni The distmguidiiim oharaoteristio 
of the legion wta its estonishing uiobiBly, which it 
was enabled to adapt itself to every chs^ and every 
varistyofoirenmstanoe. ItwaeadnfirahhrraitedeStber 
for attack or retreat, ^le arms of the beavy^anned 
inkntry were a eword^ the pHeei^ or heavy dart, and 
the pike. The pOam wae sriglnafilyn weapon oiUy of 
the retenns, hot efterwarde was weed auo by the 
^Mofiendarfric^. The ^ weewsedoelrby Uie 
^eetenas. TlmfrdofsasiveemioBpeoBSistidiira)^^ 
MUevorilSeld^dfiiet In toagth by H in beiedAi 
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made of wood«iid aeveced vilh a bwH'ahldoj p hsbnst 
or headipkoe of kvass tbr eovering the nd 
dsmsd so ea Id p r a tse t Ukewisa tbe no^aiid sheol- 
decs; a eniieas, og hmstplate, made ef tiroes, and 
about a egoewi end the eerea, abator |iwro 
fortified wifilJiiHi,.aM worn finr the proteetton dtfto 
rigid legL The li^tioihntiy bad ewords and javs^v, 
and were slse landsbed sMth bows and slbigi. The 
eavaliy had nearly iheiame armonr as the hea^-aania 
infant^. The total number of Homan legions vaoer 
Augoatas was 86, under Alexander 6everes88j hat, 
amsg the eiril waskithe number was mnoh greater, 
la the latter days dRhe empire, tbe loxun, oomip* 
tion, and love of ease whkh outvaoterised tie Bcman 


peoj^e, soon aanifeeled itsdlfia the. anny. Their 
amnneM were oonupted and diieipline was related, 
tUl at length th^ eriendid army o^enemt^ Into a 
feeble mililda, unable to withstana the aUmdu of the 
barbarians of the Horth, by whom the empire wae at 
length overllwown. Alter the tnbversion of the Homan 
power, the feudal eysteaa which was introdnoed wus 
hostile to great military aohievements, or the establislH 
meut of large arasies. Military sarvioe was the tenure 
by whieh oeonpiem held their lands ; a^, while the 
barons enjoyed onlimited authority over thw tasiall, 
and were frequently at war with their ueighboum, 
there were no great armiea. In thallth oentnry the 
Crusades ronsea the minde of men, and called fortathe 
whole energy of Xurope. Mighty armies ware marched 
into Asia to deliver the Holy l<and from the dominion 
of the infldela. Many sanguiuery battles were fought ; 
but the oombatants on both sides were Uttie bmter 
than tnmnltuous masses impelled by fanaticism to 
deeds of valour. Oharks Yu. of France was the first 
to intvoduoe standiim atsdos ‘in Europe, after the All 
of the Roman ampire. After his war with Bnriaud 
(1445), under pretenoe of ke^ng always in readmew 
a,, force sufficient to defend the kingdom againit 
sudden invasion, when he disbanded his other troops, 
he retained under arms a body of 18,000 iuAntnv 
and 0,000 oavaliy. Ha appropriated ftinde for thefr 
support, and appointed officers to command and 
di^ipline them. This ooeasioned an important change 
in the aflkirs and polhy of Europe. By deprivi^ 
the nobles of that direction of tbe military fores oT 
the state which had raised them to such power and 
importance, a deep wound was given to the fendal 
aristocracy; while the establishment of a national 
force alwaye at the command of the sovereign was a 
new and powerful engine for repressing their turbu- 
lence ana strengthening tbe authority of tbe crown. 
The kings of Frenee were enabled to cmiypu opera- 
tions with greater vigour and to a greater extent than 
formerly ; and tiie expedition of Charlee Vlll. into 
Italy confirmed the suporiority and reputation of a 
standing army. This 1 m to on enCire change in the 
milita^ system of Europe. Those who had to contend 
with Fronoe bad to adopt similar estabUshmenti, till 
at length standing armtes became general afi over 
Europe. Before this time the introduction oi flrasmiiis 
had in a great measure changed the organisation and 
equipment of the army. Personal courage, atrength, 
and dextoriiy lost their exolosivo importance, and the 
indlvidnal came to be more and more lost in tbe mate. 
The advantages of regnlar tsotics began to be frit, and 
w«r came to be more and more reduced to a eystem. 
~lt is usual to divide the history of armies in modern 
times, or since tbe invention of gunpowder. Into seven 
periods. The first period begins with tbe ompkrment 
of cannon, and extends to the campaign of Oharles 
YIXI. in Italy. The seeond period extends from the 
latter event to the commenoeineBt of the WMS la the 
2f etherhmds, or from the end of the 16th to'the middle 
I of tho lOtb oenturies. It ooarorises Iha vm of the 
French, Germane, end Speniards in Xtofr. The third 
period comprehsM the great war of kdependeneo 
earned on by Heftiarlaadt In order to throw off 


tbeyoke of Bpain, and exiende lbomt68B to the general 
suspension or hostOttlti la 180fii This war led to groat 
improvemonts in theorfanitarifia and taetics of armies. 
By skill and disoipUtte. a aeo^, mostly merohaalSjgd 
manufactarors, bowod dOM by oppression, ware JIto 
to cope with mA «t loBfih Ignonunioualy exmri Iraha 
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Army 

OennanT, find extends from 1618 to 1648. lo this war 
Ousta^ua Adolpbus eroally ohaaffed the cbaraetor and 
taetios of armiea. He departed irom the denae rorma- 
tion of his predeceason, introduced lighter weapona, 
and made many iroprovementa in the artillery, by 
xurhioh guickcr and more oomplicated nerementa bo* 
oamc practicable. The dfth period comprehenda the 
wars of the French in Italj^ in Germany, and in the 
Netherlands, aa well as the Northern and Turkiah wars, 
and embraoea a period of ninety years, namely, from 
1648 to 1738. In tbe wars of Lome XIV., during this 
period, great improvements introduced^ ip the 
urt of carrying on military o^raiiona, under such 
generals as Turenne, Luxembourg, and Condd, while 
opposed to them were Mariboro^h, Eugene of Savoy, 
-and other eminent generals. Standing armies now 
attained an extent hitherto nnexampled. Instead of 
the 14,000 men maintained by Henry TV., Louis XIV., 
after tbe peace of Nimoguen, bad an army of 133,000 
men. To this period, too, belong the wars of Charles 
XII., under whom the Swedish infantrv attained a high, 
degree of pcrfcatioii. Tbe sixth period includes the 
three Silesian wars, and extends from 1740 to the 
breaking out of the French revolution in 1792. The 
Prussians had been for some time inoreasing their 
standing army and improviim their militair diseipline, 
BO that when Frederick the Great ascended the throne, 
in 17^, he found himself at the head of an arnir of 
about 80,000 men, in a high state of efficiency. Tliis 
army ho greatly increased and improved during his 
successive wars, till Prussian tactics became a pattern 
for all the other states of Europe. The seventh and 
lest period extends from the period of the French 
xcTolntion to the present time. The standing armies 
and the military ficicnco of this period far outnumber 
and surpass those of any one preceding.— -Wo shall 
conclude this ai*ticle with a short account of the armies 
of the principal states, beginning with our own. The 
British army, according to the army estiinatos for 1360* 
61, ednsists in all of 235,662 men, of whom 02.400 are 
<m the Indian establishment. They are thus divided i— 


B(^al Horse Arlillcir.., 
Life and Horse Oiiards... 
Cavalry of the Line 


Infanivu, 
\rliilcry .... 


Boyal E^noors 


Army Hospital Corp<; .. 
Commissariat StafTCorpi 
'Wcst-India Regiments 


— A'oti-Cam. Jlawt c6 


Qffkert. FUo, 

66 

no 

1,657 

99 

IRO 

1,053 

620 

bd4 

8,919 

810 

1,001 

18,633 

SlKi 

383 

3, nr, -4 

133 

259 

1,638 

261 

m 

6, COO 

3,330 

0,029 

75,350 

2 

896 

604 


41 

284 

180 

239 

3,000 

219 

406 

4,710 

139 

— 

— 

irs 



336 

— 

— 

112 

87 

— 

33 

02 

— 

82 

— 

— 


1,723 

1,333 


OencrnlStatr(excliieivo 1 

of officers on regi- V 139 — — 169 

mental fulbpny) J 

Commissariat Stair ITB — — 19B 

Medivjul Staff 386 — — 386 

87-100 
StDffofBccruiUngDi8*| gj ^2 — 07 

Commissjpncd Chaplains 62 •** — 83 

Total 7loIoiiil21 125,331 113,363 
Th« Srifiahforce$ in the East Iniie$ are 
Buyel Horse Artillery.., 23 39 601 C22 

Cavalry of the Liue 363 042 0,31(1 7,243 

BnyalArtUlery 175 807 4,378 4,860 

Royal Engineers 

ICwtaiy Train ^ 

InffintryoftheLinc 2,483 4,599 69,200 00,262 

Armr Hospital Corps... 0 67 * . 08 

X>mta of regiments iol 

iMoned inV 884 050 12.080 13,420 

Bistai t i ‘♦ft— <*»>#•**»»»« J 

tPotil 8,440 eiisS 83,402 02,490 
^ffOtolofa.M/albrOOfMt 10^^ 17,670 207,723 


• The cavalry eoneista of the Royal Horae Artillery. 
I two reghnente of Life Guards, the royal regiment of 

> Horse ^srds, seven regiments of dragoon guards, and 
, eighteen regiments of dragoons. Tbe infantry tneandes 
’ the Royal regiment Of Artillery, comprising eighteen 
. brigade, the Royil Bngiaeer^ Rffiitaiw Tram, Grena- 
I diet GaardSitlQlastrediii Guarra, bouts Fusilier Guards, 

> one hundred regiments of foot, .Rifle Brigade, Army 
, Hospital Corps, Commissariat Staff Corps, three Wost- 
I India regiments, oad several colonial corps.— The 
I Austrian army has sixty*two infantry regiments of the 
I lino, fourteen* regiments and one battalion of bordor- 
I infantry, and one regiment aui^wenty*flve battalions 
! ofohasseursjhavingui all about S60, 000 men; but when 
, put on a war footing, about double that number. The 
' ogxalry have always held a high place in tbe Austrian 
' army. It oonsiata of eight cuirassier and eight dr^ 

goon regiments of the line, twelve regiments of nnssars, 

I and twelve of hnlans. When on a war footing, the 
cavalry amounts to 70,009 men. The artillery has been 
. reorganized and improved since 1849 ; it now consists 
of twelvo regiments of ileld«Brtillery, having, on a war 
footing,, 48, ()00 men^ one reginiont of const*aTlillery of 
3,439 men, and a rocket regiment of 3,850 men. The 
Engineers form the fourth branoh of the service, of 
whom there are twelvo battalions, numbering in all 
11,232 men, besides six battalions of pioneers, number- 
‘ ing, on a war footing, 10,000 men. Besides these, thero 
are fourtee companies of sanitary corps, amoupting to 
3,470mon. -TheFrench infantry comprises tbreoregi* 
ments of .;.'>.ua41erB, numbering, on the tvar footing, 
12,000 men , four regiments of voltigcurs, with 1B,0 (j<) 
men; a hundred and two reglmeuts of infantry, of 
4O8,()00men; twentr^onebattalionsofchasseurs, 33,000; 
four regiments of iSSouaves, 16,000; three battalions oi 
African light infnntry, 2,400; tno regiments of foreign 
troops, 8,000; and fourregin>euts of Algerian tirailleurs, 
16,000 ; making in all, on a war footiug, 610,000 men. 
The cavalry consists of the Cent-Garoes (a personal 
escort), 221 men ; two regiments of carabimers, 8,000; 
twelve regiments of cuirassiers, 18,000 ; thirteen regi- 
ments of dragoons, 10,600 ; nine regiments of lancers. 
13,500; thirtesD regiments of chasseurs, 19,600; one 
regiment of guides, 1,600 ; eight regiments of hussars, 
12,000 ; three regiment a of ehsAsenrs d'Afrique, 4,600 : 
three regiments of spahis, 4,600 men. Tlius, the total 
strength of the French cavalry, if raised to a war foot- 
ing, would nmouiit to about 100,000 men. The nrtillei^ 
is regarded as the finest arm of the French service. 
It consists of six regiments of foot artillery, five regi* 
ments of horse artillery, ^seven regiments of field 
artillery, one regiment of pontouniers, twelve compa- 
nies of workmen ; and numbers in all 68,641 men. 
There are also four regiments of engineers, numbering 
15,448 men. Besides these, the gendarmerie numbers 
obout 27,000 men. The Frassian army has, of in- 

fantry, two regiments of guards, two regiments of 
grenadiers, fotar regiments of laudwehr of guards, two 
battslions of chasseurs of guards, thir ty*two regiments 
of the line, eight regiments of reserve, thirty-two 
regiments of landwohr, eight combined bsttalions of 
reserve, and eight battalions of chasseurs ; witli four 
brigi^es of guards, thirty-two brigades of infantry of 
the line; giving a total for war service of aboi^ 360,000 
men. The Pnissian cavalry is divided into heavy, 
middle, and light. Tlie heavy cavalry is composi^ of 
one regiment of guards, one regiment cuirassiers of 
the guard, eight regiments cuirassiers of tbe line; 
giving a total of about 7,410 muii. The huUns, or 
middle cavalry, consist of two regiments of guards, 
eight regiments of the line, and eight landwehr regi- 
ments ; IB all, 11,800 men. Of light cavalry thero ans 
thirteen hussar regimente, lire dragoon regiments, 
twelve landwehr hussar regiments, and four landwehr 
guard regiments; total, 23,472 men. The rmssiao army 
iswcak in artHIery, amounting only to36, 000 men. The 

E ioneers would number about 7,000. The difference 
etween the peace and war establishment of Friusia is 
fl[reater than m any other E uropean nation . Tbe Fms- 
aian army on the peacr footing amounts only to about 
160,000 men; 'While, on the riar establishment, about 
200,000 oonld toke the 'field, Idving behind about 
400,000 as depdts, &o.— Tho Russian infantry com* 
prises twelvo guar^ oight grenadier, four carabjnier. 
xortj*two lino, and forty 4iro bfaaneur regiments j 
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Armr Afenti 

besides e number of eeperete bettelions end misoeUe* 
neoiutroops»eiDOiuitlii|(ine]itoM0,000Bieii. Tbereere 
also twelve heevy^ thirlj-elgbt' liglit, end elevaii dragoon 
rogimente of eevekyi witn tbonft 80»000 men. Tbe 
whole svtiUeryliMims idne foot and two horse divisions* 
with about 41^000 mefh-«-^Tbe armv of the Oermaii 
ConfederatiQB amoimt^ in Iflsafo 311,607; oonthigeBt 
and reserve,— SlAOCk onaseenrs, 73,076 eaveli^, 48,846 
artiUeiw, 11,636 nnhineers and ^oneerei and 3,487 
ceneraf offloers ; ma||nff In .all 661^786 men. Xn 1866 
the nnmber was nisea tb abo^ 600,000 men.*^The 
Danish army on 'tjbe peace esteblisliiiient oonsiBU of 
one battalion of feoMnards, seventMn battalions of j 
lineinftuitry, and flvMKn^orehasseorsttwenty'flve 
squadrons of cavalfy, two regiments of artilleiy.-and 
one corps of engineers j numbering in.|dl abont 38,000 
men. In the time of war this number eonld be Isi^ly 
increased.— The Swedish army Is composed or en- 
rolled or recrnited troops. of incorporated 

troops, 33,406 Gothland lniliti% 6,000 ; and conscrip- 
tion troops, 05,295} 'making in all 144,013 men. i 
Korway possesses a separate army, consisting of 
11,934 infantry, 1,070 cavwy, l,3tS0 artillery, and 9,160 
landwehr.— The Belgian army consisie of 56,650 
infantry, 8,202 cavalry and gendarmerie, 6,700 artillery, 
670 pontonniers, So., and 1,680 engineers ; making m 
all 73,716 men, which, on a war footing, could easily be 
raised to 100,000 men.— The Dutch army consists of 
one regiment of grenadiers and chassenrs, eight regi- 
ments of the line, five regfments of dragoons, five 
regiments of artillery, a corps of pontonniers, &o. ; 

making in all 60,000 men. The army of the newly- 

constituted kingdom of Italy comprised, on the 10th 
of June, 1861, an active effective force of 827,290 men. 
Spain possesses an army of abont 832,000 ; Portu- 
gal about 24.600. The armies of the other states do 
not demand partiuular notice. — Before the present 
war, the United States of North America possessed a 
very small army, amonnting only to about 12,0(X)men ; i 
bnt at preaeift the North have in tlie Oeld an arm/ of 
600,000 or,600,000, while that of the*r opponents in the 
Sooth is probably not mnch inferior in numbers. 

Abut Aoubts, are persons authorised by govern- 
ment to ttiansce the monetary affairs of the different 
regiments in the army. Every regiment has its army 
agent, selected by the colonel, Nsho draws money from 
the War Office, and applies it to tbe regular expenses 
of the regiment. Army Mente further pay soldiers' 
remittances to their famifics, distribute prise-money, 
and manime the sale and purchase of commissions. 

Abvt Lin, is the namr of a publication issued 
monthly by authority of the War-office, and containing 
the names Of all the commissioned officers in the 
British army, the Royal Marines, militia, yeomanry, 
and Tdnnteers, with tbe dates oi their commissions, 
aud other information of a like nature. The Anneal 
Army Lut is a work of a similar kind, published also 
by authority, and giving **a4i8t of the officers of the 
army, and of tbe corps of Boval Marines, on full, rsa 
tireA and half-pay.** The If etc Army JAet, published 
by H. G. B[art quarterly and annually, is a non -official 
work, but gives much more information, containing, 
besides the list of officers in the army and militia, 
with the dates of their commissions, ** a statement 
of the war servioei and wounds of jtearly every officer 
in the army, ordnince, and marines." 

Auct Bcboou.— O f late years much has been done 
in the way of establishing regimental and garrison, 
schools, for the education of our soldiers bud their' 
children. In 1860 upwards of 300 schoolmasters, and 
a like number of eohootmistresses, were bo emplcyed } 
and the annual som expended in connection with these 
. schools is MivW £40,000. Besides these, there are 
L certain army educationil establishments for tbe in- 
Btrnetiofi of the officers, and for iporeasiDg the mili- 
taiy effideoey of the men. Thepiineipal oT tbeseare 
the Royal Mlfitaiy Academy at Woolwich, the Royal 
^Hffitaiy College at Saadhumt, the Royal Hibenuan 
* Military QomL the estabUshment at Chatham, for tbe 
^tedmotion of the. Royal ;|;agiBeers, Ao-^Jn miUtary 
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army, for the emniiigtwdTe months. ln.lhei 
tion of th«B^ the eooiwtaiy of state for war mnes to 
the beads of tha various departments under him for 
estimates of their probable requirements, and these 
are then inoorporatM as a whole, and submitted to the 
Treasnry for improval. They are then presented .to 
the Honse of Commons, when the varions itams lie 
soratinised. and it may be some of them reieptad Jpp 
reduced. The general plan of the estimates is the 
same from year to year, comprising the fotfowiBg mfmt 
headinm ;— 1. Forces ; 8. Civil optablishments ; S.Bnp* 
plies } d^orks and buildings; 6. Educational ; 6. Non- 
eflhetive. The following toble gives the estimates of 
the expenditure under eooirdivision of these six head- 
ings for the year, from April 1, 1860, to March 31, 1861. 
The total number of her Majesty's forces were 836363} 
but of these 03,480 were on the East-Indian establish- 
ment, leaving 143.362 men and 14,432 horses to be pro- 
vided for by the estimates i— 

I. -^Lana forces, pay and al- 

lowances £4,499,636 

Land forces, miacellaneouB 

charges 698,702 

Embodied militia 300,000 

Volunteer corps 03,000 

II. — Departments of the seere- 

tifry of state for war, 
and the of general oom- 

manding-in-ohief 106,224 

Mannfoeturing establish- 
' rkents, military store- 
keepers, barrack - mas- 
ters, lodging - money, ' 

rents, Ac 374,005 

Wages of artificers, la- 
* bourers, Ac. 044,371 

III.— Clothing and necessaries 312,000 
Provisions, forage, fuel, 
and light, barrack-furni- 
ture, bedding, Ac 1,281,077 

Warlike stores, fur ,land 
and sea service 2,10S,88$ 


of mui 

Ahmt BiR] 


hn the n^g of each 
|m^bla expenscTdr 


£6,566,426 


1,614»600 


IV.- 


-Fortifications 
Civil buildings 
Barracks 


046,366 
ami , .">00 
707,007 


V.— Educational andscientiflo 
Branches 


3,701,405 


1,650,460 

275,607 


Total effective services ... £12,707,662 
VI,— Rewards fdk military ser- 
vice 25,390 

Pay of general ofiioers ... 75,860 A 

Fay of reduced aud retired 

officers, 402,367 

Widows' pensions and 
compassionate allow- 
ances 184,623 

Pensions and nllowsnoes ^ 
to wounded officers . 44,123 

In-Pension 30,638 

Out-Pension 1,14^895 

^ Bopersnnuation allow- 
ances, Ac 186.837 


Total of estimates for 1860-61 . 
Ditto 1859-60 . 


2,mjm 

mjmm 


• Increase for 1860-61 ... £1,960,978 
AnifT-woBKB Conn.— A sucgestioii wii made in 
1864, during the Crimean war, tnat a nombev of skilled 
labourers, such se nsUway navigatoia, miners, end 
others, ffiould be enlisted, and formed into a ooips for 
tfaa>pnipo8e of assisting the Britiiih army which wae 
obligiBd to winter oulaidei Bebea4ml. There was. no 
proper road Mween tbe harboiiir or Balaclava hnd fh*r^ 
camp J end the labour and ejmense incurred in.maldttt'^ 
the railway bqtwqmi tbe two phiM first suggaotediha 


i^eh^pfopiMAj/brmatioiiofeAaimj^^ BfrJosepI 
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men ; but Lord ReglnQ aoon nereeWed fho vela* of 
• tlicir eernoes, end wrote borne for reinfomflMUtle. At 
the close of lAfiS the Annj-works Corps op m p ris ed 
H.fiOO men. No driUwg Bor tedious instmetMos were 
necessMT to teeob these men tbcirdifij. Tb^entered 
upon their wo^ fhUjr aoqtseinted with it ; sad the ex- 
periment wee altopetber neeftil and salitllMtorji aa 
showine bow an amj in aotion eaa be matemllf 
ossisteu bj ordinasj workmen. 

ABinit, «r-ne'<JBoi Arde), aa inbabitadtof thebigb- 
londs of Hindostan, and ckmdy alUed to thamommon 
wiid buffalo. It is remarkable for strength anoMorage, 
qnalities admirably seconded by apair horn^ measur- 
ing from four to six fret in length, and arching in the 
form of a bold ereeoent. In Bengal this animal is 
known as Arrio. 

Aunci, ar'-m'-iba, in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Coeif Tbo most iamortant spe- 
cies is A. montana, known by the names of Moantem- 
tobaooo, and German Leopard-hone. It is a perennial 
herbaceous plant, found growing in the meadows of the 
cooler parts of Europe, and alse of the weefeemstates of 
North America. The florets are of ayellowedeor, tinged 
with brown. The whole plant, when fresh, possesses a 
strong and disagreeable odour and an aorid, hitter taste. 
All parts of the plant have striking medicinal proper- 
ties, but the flowers oonotitiite the genersdly pre- 
ferred. The preparation known as tincture of Aniioa, 
which is obtaineu by maeerating the flowers with alco- 
hol, is DOW largely employed by tiie pnidic as an exter- 
nal application for bruises j and notwithstanding the 
contempt with which its powers hare been spoken of 
by eminent members of too medical profession, it hM 


internally in this country, have hecn oooMionally em- 
ployed as a substitute for Feruviim bark, and are said 
to have proved beneficial in cases of ■^BMMlrofli8 and 
chronic rlicumatisni. Preparations of arnica are much 
used by the horooeopathists. 

Abova, d-ro'-isa (Gr., pleasant perfrnse), the prin- 
ciple in plants or other substances whidh constitutes 
their Iterance. In some plants this resides in a vola- 
tile oil ; Dut in others the portion containing this prin- 
ciple cannot he detected. It is of an extremely subtle 
nature, fllling the air of rooms, or even the whole 
atmosphere around gardens ; and, although constantly 
being imparted for ycar8,>-aa it may be, for instance, 
in the case of the musk, so as perpetually to fill the air 
of a well-ventilated room,— yet never causing to the 
substance from which it emanates any diminution of 
weight. The aroma of plants is iq^iarted to oils and 
spints by maceration. 

Abomxtzos, d-ro-faof'-sk«, snhstanees, as plants, 
drugs, and medicines, whioh emit agrmfii^ odours, 
and are usually cboracterwed by a warm pungent taste. 
Bnch are the spioes ginger, eionamon, pefiper, 'balsams, 
frankincense, Ac. They generally contain a peoolim* 
volatile oil, mixed with resinoos sabetaneea. The 
animal kingdom ^miskes some oroniaties, as amber- 
gris, musk, civ(^ Ao. They are eme^ed in the 
manufacture of pei^iiuij, and in BBonienra os anti- 
spssmodios, Ae. 

Abomatic TnmiB, a very popdar perfraie, the 
base of whioh is aoetio acid. One of tho belt recipes 
for it is— 

OoDoentrated aoetio acid ... 80s. 

Otto of English lavender ... 2 draohms, 

„ „ rosomiiy ... 1 drachm. 

*• 1 $> 

1 os. 


„ oamnnor 1 os. 

The bratsed osmphor to be -Ant dissolved in the Bcetio 
acids the perfumes are thea •dded% Alter being 
eiUowed to stand duringafew days, wHh oeeaeiimal agi-i 
tatioB, tbe-compound is to be strained, after whSekitfiB 
jwadp Ibr use. The most powder of tbe- armnatto 


ange, mint, and lovender-flowers. eaefa i oa. s fntM 
nutmeg, olovae, angeliea4oot,ead eamplMW, ondb'f on.; 
veotHMlsdeohol, 4 os. ; ooneentrated eeotSe esM, 
16oa. Tbo la ate ririe to bo macerated fora 
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Pieaeo. 

ABPBoni^ (ItaL, from mwa, harp), in 

Mas., eignines reitemted enoceasions of the several 
notes which eonmoee any dbord. The viokmdello, viola, 
violin, and dl mtmments played npon with a bow, 
are ei^Me of per f or mln gro arpeggio ; but it is to the 
haatmehord end pianoforte that its exeoution more 
panicvlsrly eppo^ina. • 

Abfxnt, or Asnor, af*-pam(0 (Fr. arpenf), an acre 
or furlong of ground. Aooocuragto Domesaav-beok, 
100 perebes moke an nrpeiit. Borne account it but half 
an acre. The old Frenra arpe^oontamed 100 perches, 
of 18, 20, or 22 French foot e^. 

AnQUBBOB, or Habqubbub, or'-kwe-fiKS (ttsl. orrlt- 
btiM, iron bow) , was a kind of hand-gun used before the 
vnrention of thumiraket. The eariiest hand-guns were 
Bred by appbring a mutch with the hand to the touch- 
bole. Afterwards a contrivance, suggested by the 
trigger of the orossbow, was introduced, by means of 
which the burning match could be instaxitnneouriy 
i^iplied. ‘l%is was euned aa aquebus. and is first men- 
tioned by Philip de Comines, in his account of the 
battle of Morst, in 1476. On the frrmatioD of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, in 1485, many of them were 
armed with arquebuses. 

Abbacaoka, ar-ra-Ao^-ba, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nst. ord. VmhBtUferw, It includes 
oneepec^ > of great importance, namely, A. neulenta, 
a plant • v^h aultivated in the tropical regions of 
Bcrath A..>0riea ibr the sake of the root, which is a 
very valuable article of food. This is about the sise of a 
purtnip, which it somewhat resembles in flavonr. It 
has been recommended as a substitute for the potato, 
and attempts have been made to cultivate it in Britain, 
but without any very satisfactory results. The starch 
obtmned by rasping and washing the root is similar to 
arrowroot. 

^BRAOK, dr'-rdiL the name given hi eastern conn- 
tnes to any kind of ardent spirit, but iriiich is generally 
understood to apply to a spirit mode either from rice, 
or from the juice of apalm-tree. (See Bicn, Todst.) 

ABBAionvnirT, ar-raM^meni (Lat. oS rationcm 
pvnere ; Old Fr. ad rsvoit, or, abbreviated, a rsim, to 
call to aoconnt or answer), in Law, is the calling 
of the offender to the bar of the court to answer 
the matter charged upon him. In feloniee it is 
absbhitely necessary that tiie prisoner should attend 
his trial personally, though it is not so in fnedemean-' 
•owre. The indictment must be read to hhn distinct.^ 
in English, although be has bad a copy delivered to 
fahn. He is then called upon to pleai%** Guilty** or 
**Not Guiltj.** If he reftise to plead, the court 
msy order a plea of not guilty to be recorded. (See 
Tbtal.) 

Abekst, dr-reif' (Lat. orrsilinii ; Fr. ofrSter, to stop 
orwtoy), in Law, is the berianing of imprisoiimeot, 
where amen is ftnt talftn ana restrained offais liberty 
iby power of the law, with or without the process 
of tome coart or legal functionary. Arrests ore either 
in riril or crhaifial CMes, with this dillerenca,ifaat none 
shall be wreeted ibr any came of action, su^ or other 
civil matter, bat by virtoe of a precept or oonmBDdment 
eat of some com ; but for treason, fdoiiy, or breach 
of rite peace, every man has antbo^to arrest with- • 
out warrant or precept. For costan^ of a tuperior 
eoort, the person mpy be atteehed or liven into the 
enrio^ of an officer of the eowt, antii the eonteoqpt 
be purged by oomplhmce, or the offended ffignity of 
the eoort be appeoMd or satisfied with the nmmhment 
mdergeoe. A dergynum eamiot be nrreried (asoept 
in a erimmal matter) in the c hn reh or ^urehyara 
while Bitendaat tiiare, or in BpingbD or ntaniqgfipom 
theMnwfortemupoieoflMrme wavdi|p; audit is 
a aUsdenannoar in thepnrty orreriing, if be knew the 
! deigymaa wfia on his way to perfom Bivine aerviee. 
BMstece, attorneys, and wttnaaMe ore privileged 
[from amat in going to, storing at, and returning firom 
[a eoaxl or ID soribiitiratioB in n ennse or vsEtterin which 
[they ore netaally engagedi Feera, by rirtoe of riieir 
dignilj, ore exempt tnm aniat in exvil oaaes at all 
times ; end meabon of the House of Oommom are 
die prMqgad doriaff thnoIttiDg of fte Home, flid fior 
fisr^ dayn rilor aony nforagatioB, nod fofrty daye 
before tlie next eppehried meeting. Axreat in d&cmi 
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cases before judgment Is abalished, except the fUintiff I 
can by ai&dunt sbow to a jodge of a superior courtt i 
or of a ooon^ court, a reasonable prcaoamtton for 
1 leliering that the defendaxit means to go ebroadahortlgra 
und to xeiide abroad] in wbieh case Iw will grant leare j 
for bie arrest by writ of a^ias, directed to the sherilf. 
The claim must, however, be £S0 or npwarda. An aetioa 
will lie for amaueioua anreat. Ifo peraon can bearreetad 
..i a civil case on Bunday. {Sea Ivquibi;, Judoxsitt.) 

Aubsss op JnsoxCNT.—For defects in aabstancea 
appearing plainly upon the face of the reo(»d, not 
amendable nor oured by verdict, the court will in 
Rpueral arrest the judgment. After argument on de- 


Aft 


Absbmio, ors'-ail; <Gr. ersenibes).— The auhataaee 
which, in oommerce, goes by this name. Is the oxide 
of the metal arsenio, or atsenlous acid. Afieniewss 
known in different combinations by the aDeiflBts»lMit 
kssonly lately been shown to be of metaUio origia. It 
is, however, so unlike a metel in many of itapnwectlst, 
that certain French cbemMiti ooosider It as belonging 
to the non>metallie elements. It oondnets eleatridly, 
and possesses metaUio lustre^ end is veiy mneb alhra 
to phosphorus. Arsenio is prepared in the etate of 
arsenic aoid or oxide, byroasXttg the arsenical aolpliide 
of iron. Met^o axseuc posaessas a brilliaat grey 
i^t'ueriu arrem «un ju«^ 9 oiiii. Atwr ik^^tuvuv «ju w* i lustre, wbloli is Unmista k a b ly metallic. It may 'be 
iLiurrer, the party cannot move in arrest of judgment roduecd to powder in a morter. When heated in 
for any defect or objection of which he might have close vessoli, it sublimes unoltevedi but in aeurrent 
availed himself on the argument of the demurrer, of air, it absorbs oxygen, a^id burns with a bhush 
The motioD in arrest of judgment must be made after I flame, depositing a wlute mealy powder. A minute 

ta . Jte a .. 


the expiratioa of four days from the time of trial, if 
there arc so many days in term ; but it cannot be 
made after the expiration of the tmm. Defects may be 
amended. (Saa Junainnraxox oaSTANTxTxxEPxoro.) 

Axxoxdissxusxt, ar-roM^-ii-tnawniff) (Fr.),a term 
employed in France to distinguish any portion ofj 
land held under the control of civil, military, or eeole- 
, siostical authority. France is divided into depart* 
ments, wfaioh are subdivided into arrondisaementa, and 
named accordingly.; as the arroudissemeut of the 
Justice of Peace, ^e Maritime Arj-ondissemeut, Ac. 
Paris is divided into twelve arrondiasemonta, or mairies, 
equivalent to the wards of the city of London. 

Ajtxow. (iSee Axchbby.) 

ABBOwnBO. (iSee Saoittaxta.) 

Abbowbubadsd Chabacxbbs. {Saa Ocxbifobm 

IXflCBIPTIOHS.) 

Abbowbooc, dr'-ro-root, the name given to various 
kinds of starch used as food by man. True W eat* Indian 
arrowroot is obtained from rhixomes or root>stocka of 
the plant If aranfo arttxdiuacea, and is one of the purest 
and oest’known of the amylaceous substances. It forms 
11 very firm jelly with boimig water, prepared, 

is a common article of dfot for invalids and children. 
The name arrowroot is derived from tlie fact of the 
bruised rhisomes of tlie plant being employed by the 
native Indians os an application to the poisoned wounds 
inflicted by arrows. £ast-Indian arrowroot is obtained 
from the rhisomes of 
Cifreama anguati/olia, 
and is sometimes called 
oorouma starch. The 
West'lndiso' plant 
Itowever, cultivated to 
some extent in tlie hlust, 
and supplies of the true 
arrowroot are brought 
from Singapore. Tahi* 
titto arrowroot is ob* 
tained from the plwat 
homed Tnoca oceaniea, 
and the sdbatnnee eallcd 
Fortlund arrowroot is 
extracted from the 
^rum moealahiM, a com' 
mou hedgaweed in this 
coantiy. In all these 
, the fecula con- 
of stareh'grains, 
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a hich are produeed in great quantity, brfore the season 
ot rest, in the sacoulent rhisomes or root-stooka of the 
I'hints. These grains are separated from the cel' 

tissue, and often amid juices, by a very simple- pro 

which consists simply in washing the grstM root-^ 
stocks. Axrowroot is frequently adulterated with 
poteto»staroh and refined sago-flour, sometimes With 
rice-ataroli, and theataroh of oommon wheaten flour, i 
1 he graanles of these inferior starches can readily bcii 
: distiuguished nnder the mieroecope by their diflmnt 
[ forms and sixes, ffosScABOS.) 

I ■^’UKXAii, or'-se-Bol (Lot. oiw, mwiir, a oitadel), is | 
1 applied gejweally to any place where naval or wHiUm 
I are kept, more partieiilariy to a large pnbne 
I^Tabhahment where i»e munitions of war aremanu- 
^getured and stored. The neat .Fnglish anenala are 
- w oolwieh, Fartsaumtli, Ptaouth, Deptford, Klieer- 
taAroke.^ la Fmaoe, the pchunpal ere 
■Cherbowg, Brest, and Twilon. 
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quantity of arsenio is added to lead, to diminish its 
cohesion, during the maaufaoture of shot. The only 
important oombmations of arsenio are, —orssiwcfMaoid, 
AsO,, the white arsenio of the shc^s ; anamta ^ 
copper t or Sohcole's green, o poisonous pigment whiim 
ought to be legally prohibited ; the Sehwai^wik grean, 
which Is a doulde acetate of arsenic and oopper t the 
buHlphide^ or raatgar, which is tued in pyrotecDuy; 
and the faraulphida, or orpimeaf, which is ihe kings 
yellow of the artist. Acsetixe also forms a terhydrmo 
with hydrogen, analogons to the ammonia-lUie eom- 
pounds formed by autimemy and phosphorus. (For 
testing for aroenio, aaa Tbbts.) Arsenio forms the 
connecting link between the non-metalUc elements 
and antimony, which is certainly only a little more 
metallio than itself. In oases of poisoning by araenio, 
ftcshly-precipitated hydrated oxide of iron, orealeuMd 
magnesia, sliouLd be at once administered. The in- 
iluouce of a minute quantity of arsenic on the liuman 
frame is a ve^ canons question.^ In Styria, it is a 
oommoin thing for the peasants to take twelve or thirteen 
grains per day of white arsenio, to improve their wind. 
It appears to do them no harm, as long as they relin- 
quisn the use of it gradually when thqy reaon 60 or 
00 years of age. They begin by taking a single groin 
per day, increasing the dose until they arrive at their 
maximum. If the doses are disoontinned euddealj, 
death, with all the symptoms of arsenical poisoniag, « 
the result. 

Abbox. ar'-aon (Lat. ardao, I bum), at Common 
Law, is tne maliciously, voluntarily, abd aolnaUy burn- 
ing the house or outhouse of auothcr man, or wil- 
funy Betting Are to one’s own house, provided one's 
neigiilKiur’s hou<*e is thereby also burnt ; and all, not 
only the bare dwelling-hoose, bat all onthoiMOS that 
are parcel thereof, though not oontigoous thereto, nor 
uader the same roof, as barns and stables, may be the 
subject of arson. Tae statute law has made the maii- 
oious or wilful setting fire to almost every desoripUon of 
building or property subject to» the saiqa punishmdnt 
as attached to ^dorimeef •rion.^Ass slatute 34 A 36 
Yict. 0 . 97, as. 1 to 10. 

Abt, art (Lat. ors), aa distinguished from Soleaoa, 
consists of the trotlis disclosed Iv that species al 
knowledge disposed in the most oouTenient order for 
praotioe, instead of the beat ordhr fur Uiought. Art 
proposes to itself a given end, and, after defining it, 
Was it over to Boienoe. Boienee, after investigating 
the causes and conditions of this end, Ecturns it to Art, 
with a theorem of the combination of eireu m e t a nee a 
under which the end desired may be effected. Alter 
reoeiviDg them. Art inquirec whether any or all of 
tiiose Bcmntific oombinations are within the compaas of 
human power and human means, and pronoiuioea the 
end inquired after attainable ur not. It will be ob- 
served here, that all that Art fiqp|dias js the maicBt 
preinits, or the 4wacrtion that the givan aim is one to 
be desired. The grounds of ovary rule of Art are to 
be found in the theorems of BoiWa. An Art can 
then only ooneut of rales, begetbor with so mneh of 
the meculatire propositious fwlflsih lose ell their 
speeulative look aa aeon ag thay oome into the artist s 
hands) aa oompriass tka juatifloation of those nilso. 
Though Art must.saiittaa the aassa general Iowa 


ie does,, yat'it follows them only into 
their detailed eoneammoas aa have Jed to oenMii 
omotieal nikak Jsut iMtoi into oiefT seoret oomer^ as 
SSiM totT^To^atoreaTiha hoasebdd'of 
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Art and Part 

Boienoe^ bent on flndini; out the necessitiM of which 
ehe is in search, and which the exicencies of human 
life demand. Henoo, as ISdmuna Burke wiselv 
remarks, in his treatise on the Sublim and Ssaaii/ul, 
** Art can nerer give the rules that make an art.'* It 
must alwavs owe them to Science. Whatever speaks 
in precepts or rules, as contrasted with assertions 
regarding foots, is Art ; and hence it always adopts the 
imperative mood, whereas Boienoe nearly wwavsadopts 
the indicative. Scienoe is wholly occupied with dema- 
rations, while Art is wholly engaged with injunctions, 
that somethingL should be done. Thus, the build«r*a 
art desires to nave houses, the architect's art desires 
to hare them beautifnl, and the medical art desires to 
oure diseases in the human bodv.-»For further infor- 
mation on this subject, see Mill's Zsjgtc, vol. ii. o. xi. ; 
and Dr. Brown's Iiora Suhseeipa. 

Aax ans Past (Lat. <ir«, cunning, invention ; pan, 
a party in), in Law, is a term used in Scotland ond the 
north of England, whan one charged with a crime, in 
oommitting the Same was both a contriver of and 
acted his part in it. 

Artanthb, ar-/4u-iha, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Piperaeea. The species are 
natives of the tropical regions of America. The dried 
leaves of A, elonaata are much used in tnedtoine. (Sts 
MaVICO.) ^ The dried fruits of A. aJrtnoa are employed 
as a substitute for pepper. The spikes of fruit or A. 
enoafa arc used for dyeing yellow. 

Abtxhisxa, ((torn Artemin, one of the 

names of the goddess Diana), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Componitep, and eompre- 
bending several interesting and valuable species. A. 
AMmikbtm, the common wormwood, is an indigenons 
perennial, often met with in waste places and by road- 
sides. The flowers are arranged in globular heads, 
and are of a bnff or yeUowish colour, blossoming in 
August. The principal constituents are a volatile oil, 
a bitter principle called absinthin, and carbonate of 
potash. The latter was formerly known as ** salt of 
wormwood ; " but it possemes no spectflo virtue olher 
than belonfi^ to oarbouaie of potash generally : it is still, 
however, renrdad as a patent remedial agent by the 
ignorant. The dried hern, or flowering-top, under the 
.name of wormwood, is used as an aromatic bitter 
tonic, and as an anthelmintic. It is also employed 
in the preparation of liqueurs. The species A. Ahro- 
tenKia IB the southernwood, a fragrant plant employed 
on tlie Continent in making beer. The Fertiian species 
A. aepHea is said to have the odour of strong vinegar : 
hence its name. The species A. alba and others are said 
to serve as nourishment to the herds of the Kirghese 
and Calmuca. The anthelmintic known by the names 
Gomen-seriphii and Barbotine consists of the Aowot- 
heads of A. caruletcenM, a Mediterranean plant. A. 
dtinentUt and other species, are stated by Lindl^ to 
yield the Mesa of Cbina. it is prepared from the 
cottony or woolly covering of the leaves, and used as a 
cautery, by burning it upon parts affected with gout 
and rheumatism, (oes Moxa.; A. DraeuneuUt is the 
tarragon, the leaves of which are used for flavouring 
vinegar in pickles and salads. A, gaUica, termed in 
Wance sanguerie oi^nguerite^ possesses similar pro- 
perties to thp species cwrafeecen*. A. iniica and 
madratp^ana, both Indian speoics, are much used by 
the native doctors. A. mu/e/^'aa and tpicata, botb 
Alpine ulents, are said to torniah between them the 
famous liquor oallcd erdmt d'ahnnthe. which a modem 
Fi‘cncb writer styles “ the emeraia poison.^’ The 
substance sold as wormseed, and known under the 
nmnes of semen-contra, Bemen-dnm, and semen-aanto- 
nicum, oousists of the broken flower-stalks, invei|uoret, 
and flower-buds of A. nnira, pauitfiara, hrekeana, i 
ntberi, and roltuna. It is employed as a vermifuge. 

AsxaaiOTOMLX, ur-Ze'-ri-cf'-c-ms (Or, nnErrio, an i 
artwy, and temno, I cut), in Surg., is the term aj^lied 
to tim opening of an artery for the purpose of drawing 
blood, and m distinguished from puebotomy, or veno- : 
section^ which is the opening of a vein. In ordinary I 
esses, the latter is always preferable to the former; i 
bnt Bcmetime*, when it is necessary %o take a large 1 
quantity of blood from the system very rapid^, gs in 
aimplexy, arteriotomy is adopted, and then itu gene- i 
tolly the temporal artery that is selected. • I 

AntsifY, aii-U-re (Or. «rr, air, and tereo, I keep), ! 


ArtenUm WeU 

is literally- an air-duct, and was a name applied by the 
aneientB tooertain vessels of the human body, which 
werehelieved by them to contain air, from their being 
fonnd empty after death. The arteries ore those 
vessels which convey the blood from the heart to all 
parts of the system. They are membraneous oylindrfcsl 
tnbes, composed of three coats; viz., the external, 
which is Ann) itrong, and elastic ; the middle, which 
is muBcnIar, eontraoOle, and brittle ; and the interna], 
wbioh is brittle, smooth, and transparent, and lined 
with opithelinm on the side washed by the blood. The 
action of the arteries called the pulse corresponds with 
that of the heart, and i» effected by the contraction 
of their muscular coat and the great elastioity of their 
outermost one. Besides the arteries which carry the 

8 urifled blood from the heart to all parts of the body, 
lere is the pulmonary artery, which emerges from 
the right ventricle of the heart, and carries the impure 
blood from the heart to the lungs. The other arteries 
all spring ftom the aorta. {Sat Akatomt.) The 
principal arteries will b^ found noticed under their 
respective names. 

AsTSBXAir WxiL, ar-te^>zi-an, a well ftom which 
water is obtained at a very great depth below the 
snrface of the ground, by boring through strata of 
varions kinds through which water cannot pass, sack 
as clay, to ''ihers of a light and porous character, 

I whioh are < " ged vrith water. The flow of water is 
obtained by xvdrottatic pressure. The principles of 
an artesian well, and the way by whioh the water is 
A>btninod, may be better understood by reference to 
the accompanying diagram, from which it will be 
presently seen that it would be useless to attempt to 
We an artesian well on bills or elevated ground ; but 
that they can only bo made with satisfactory results 
in basin-shaped hollfiws of considerable extent, tbe 
porous strata of which, that contain tbe water, crop 
out or come to the surface of the land above tlie level 
to whioh the water is required to rise. Let the figure 
represent the section of a basin-shaped tract of country, 
such as the London or Paris basin, and suppose aa 
to be a stratum of clay through whicli water cannot 
make its way ; bb, an underlying stratum of light 
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ABTSBIAW WXLL. 

sandy formation, or porous chalk-beds, which will 
contain water; and cc, another stratum impervious 
to water, like aa. How all the rain which falli on the 
surface of the porous stratum at bb, and on aU ground 
above it in elevation, and sloping towards it, from 
whioh, if impermeable to water, the rain will trickle 
down to the porous stratum, will be absorbed by it 
aud held in the same, as the clay atratum aa prevents 
the rising of an/ springs to tlie surface .of the ground 
between the points aa, and the stratum ee, of a similar 
ohiiraoter, prevents the water ftom oosmg away^low. 
In a basin such as that desoribed above, some miles in 
extent, hating impermeable strata lying imme^ately 
under the thin surface of the soil, there must neces- 
sarity be a defioteucy in the supply of water, and it is 
for these districts that artesiau wells are especially 
serviceable; for if a hole be bored ftom d to «, the 


mulated below that level to rush through the bore iu 
ooDsiderable quantities, and rise to some height above 
the level gg, tne level of the groimd at the mouth of 
the well. Artesian wells are said to derive their name 
ftom tbe province of Artois, iaJBSrance, water having 
been obtained there ftom wells of this kind from 
a very earJv date. There see many in the neigh- 
bourhood or Vienna, and in the basins of Loudon and 
Paris } among wbioh may be mentumed tboee which 
supply tbe iountains in Trafalgar Square, and the 
famous well of Orenelle, near Paris, ftom which, after 
boring fur eight years, mith frequent interruptions 
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Arthroxi Articles 

ariBinfs from the obatruotions end eccidentB that oo* Abticlib, tbb Six, in the eoeletiaBtical hialo^ of 
curred during the proseoation of the work, water was England, were oertain artioles of faith indeed by 
obtained at the depth of 1,800 feet below the anrlhee, aet of parliament in 1630. (Sta AkGLO-Casjiouo 
a diBtanoe of 1,700 feet below the aea-lorel. The water Csvboh.) 

from tbiB well rushes upwarda with suoHrforee as to Abtxclbs, thic Thtrtt-kinic, are the articles of 
rise 30 feet above the level of the sarface, and it is religion of tho Church of England, agreed 'upon by 
naid to have risen at first to four times that height, the archbishops and bishops of both provinoea, and 
Tho temperature of this water never varies, and is tho whole clergy, in the convocation held at London in 
about 81° Fahrenheit, or a little more. The French the year 166'2, for the avoiding of diversities of 
government have caused many artesian wells to be opinions, and for tho establishing of consent touohing 
Blink in diflerent parts of Algeria, rouud which some true religion. The substance of these articles was 
ofthe wandering Arab tribes have settled, and formed first promulgated in the reign of Kdward VI., and 
villages. The operation is performed by rods firom foripad forty 'two in number. Under Henry VjU. a 
16 to 20 feet in length, which can be attached to each committee had been anpoiuied for tho formation of 
other by male and female screws. A boring*tool is eoolesiastical laws, w^ich was renewed under hia soe- 
fastoned to the end of the lowest rod, and, to tho cessor. It was composed of Oranmer, Ridley, and others, 
uppermost one,' a lever turned by hand, by wliich the who drew up the lorty-two articles above referred to, 
whole machine is turned round. The machine aoiiio* and which were issued by the king's authority in 1663. 
what resembles a gigantic auger or gimlet, and operates On the accession of Elisslieth, Parker, archbishop of 
in a similar manner. Caulerbury, remodelled these articles, rejecting four 

AuTHBOir, arth’-rmii is a Greek w'ord signifying a of them entirely, and introducing four new ones, and 
joint, and, in composition, is used in a numher of more or less altering seveutoen others. The four new 
medical terms ; ss, arfhtwt, an articulation ; arlhritu» ones are the fifth, twelfth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth, 
iuflammation of a joint, the gout; aWArodynia, pain as they now stand. When laid before the convocation 
in a joint j arthropuoaiMt a collection of pus in a joint : of 1682, further alterations were made, and the thbty- 
arthrodia, a species of articulation, in which tho head ninth, fortioih, and forty-second of King Edward's 
of one bone is received into tho saporflcial cavity of were rejected. In 1571 the articles were once more 
another, so as to admit of motion in every direction. revised and ratified. The following is a summary of 
Authbouic, ar-thro^‘dik (Or. arthroatM, articulation^, the several articles 1. That there is hut one true 
in Anal., a term applied to a connection of bones, in God, and three Persons in tho Godhead, of one sub- 
whicb the bead of one fits into a shallow cavity in stance, power, and otemlfy. 2. That Christ the Son 
another ; by which means motion in nearly every direc- took upon him man's nature in the womb of the blessed 
tion is admitted of; as, for example, in the joint Virgin, uniting the two natures in one person, never 
between tho hnmerus and the scapula. to be divided ; and was cruoilled, dead, and buried, to 

Abtubodirjk, ar-fhro’-di-e (,Gt. arihron, a joint), a reconcile his Father to us, and as a saorifice for sin. 
term applied to snob algm as possess an articulated S.'That he went down into bell. 4. That bo rose again 
htructure, like Conferva and Oscillaloriss. from the dead and ascended into heaven, taking with 

Aktlciiokk, ar^H-choho (Fr. artiehauf). — This him his human body. 6. That the Holy Ghost is ono 
delicate esculent is the young succulent receptacle of in suiistanee, majesty, and glory with the Father and 
the fiower-head of C^nara Scoi^tnua, a perennial plant the Son. 0. That the Holy Scriptures oontain all 
growing wild in the south of. Europe, and extensively things necessary to aalvaiiou. 7. That the Old Testa- 
cultivated in this country. On the oontineut the arti- ment is not contrary to the New. 8. That tho three 
chokeis freqnently eaten raw, with salt, pepper, and creeds, — the Nicene, Athanasian, and the Apostles', 
oil ; bnt in England it is generally boiled ooloro it is —are to be received and believed. 3. Thst origlntl 
Kent to the table. {tSfae Ctkara.) The esculent tubers sin is the fault and corruption of the nature of every 
of a species of sunflower, Salianikua trtharoaum, are man that naturally is engendered ofthe ofiiiprlngof 
known as Jerusalem artiobokes ; the term Jerusalem Adam. 10. That in consequence, man cannot, without 
being a corruption of the Italian piroaofe, 'sunflower.' tho grace of God, do what is pleasant or acceptable 
Hbliaktuus.) to God. 11. That wo are ocoountod righteous uoforo 

Abtxclb, ar'-H-kel, In Gram., is a part of speech God only for the merit of Jesus Christ by faith, and 
prefixed to substantives in order to render their mean- not for our own works. 12. That good works, tho 
mg more or less definite. It is derived from tho Latin fruits of faith, cannot put away tin, yet are pleasing 
articHlua, or Qreek arthroH, signifying a joint, a term and acceptable to God. 13. That works done before 
applied by the Greek gramroariaus to the definite justification are not pleasing to God. 14. That works 
particle, as well as the r^tive pronoun, as connecting of supererogation, or voluntBry works, over and above 
together the parts of a sentence ; as in ' I gave you God’s commandments, cannot be taught wiihont srro- 
/W (or the) book that you asked for;' the former they ganoe and impiety. 16. That Christ was made like 
callea tho prepositive article, the latter the post- unto us in all things, exoept in that he was without sin, 
positive. The Greeks had only the definite article ; from which hr,alone was free. 16. That repentance ie 
the Latina had none, but used, iUstesd, the demon- not to be denied to such as fall into sin after baptism, 
strative pronouns. In English there are two articles,-— or alter receiving the Holy Ghost. 17. That God hath 
the definite the, and the indefinite a or an, from eternity decreed to deliver from curse and dam- 

AxncLl, in Law, signifies a complaint exhibited in nation those whom he hath chosen in Christ. 18. Thst , 
the ecclesiastical court by way of libel or declaration, men can only be saved through Christ; and not, as 
Abticlus of tub Fbacb are a complaint exhibited some say^ by the law or sect which they profest. if 
in the courts at Westminster, in order to compel the they be diligent to frame their lives aooording to that 
defendant to find sureties of the peace. ISBf and the light of nature. 19. That the visible 

Articlbb of tub Navt are rules and orders made chnroh of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in 
for the government of the royal fleet. which the pure word of God is preimbed, and tho 

Abtiolbs OF War are oertain regnlations iucorpo- sucraments duly administered according to Chrial^a 
rated in the annual Mutiny Act, for the government ordinance. 20. That tho Church hath power to dscrsie 
of themilitaryforceaofthecountry, it being considered rites or ceremonies, and authority in controversies of 
requisite fur tho maintenance of exact discipline, that faith. 21. That things ordained by general councils as 
suldien who shall mutiny, or stir up sedition, or shall necessary to salvation have no strength or authority, 
deserthermsyesty'Bserviee. orbeguilty ofanyof the unless it may be declared that they be taken out 
other offenoce speoifled in the aet, Bhould be brought of Holy Scripture. 22. That the Somish doctrines 
to more exemplary and speedy ponishment than the of purgatory, pardons, the womhipping and adoration 
usual forms of lam will allow. For the enforcement of of images or relics, and the invocation of saints, havo 
such articles of war, power is given to the crown to eon- no warranty in Scriptnre, bnt are rather repugnant to 
vene, or to grant authority to convene courts-martial, it. 23. That those oiriy can lawfully take upon them 
with power to try and punish such offeness according the olflee of public preaching, ^ministering the saonK 
to tba provisions of the act. There are similar articles meats, who are ohosen and called to this work by nMflr 
of war lasned for the government of the marines and having pulilio authority in the congregation so to do. 
navy; but tliose«pplioable to the latter are not induded 24. That It is mpueniuft to the word of Ood and the 
in the ammslHiitmy Aet. custom of the prunitive church, to have pohUopci^er, 
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ox to tninuter the •eonnM^ts, in • tongne not nndor- 
stood by the people. 26. Thnfe the seemnients sire net 
mere bed^eR or tokens of profession, bot imtiiw wit- 
ucHBos and Rifpis of grace and God's goodwill towards 
us, by which he, working invisibly in ns, not only to 
quiaken, but also to strengthen and confitm onr mh 
in him. That there ore two saorunents,— baptism and 
the Lord’s supper; and that those five commonly called 
saeraments, — vis., oonfirmation, penance, orders, 
luatriimmy, and extreme nnetion,— are dbt to be 
counted as suob. 26. That the elTeot of Christ's ordi- 
iianee is not taken awi^ thongh ministered by evil 
men, inasmuch as they do it not in their own name, 
but in Christ's ; and their ininlstrv may be used both 
in hearing the Word and in receiving the sacraments. 
Ii7, That baptism is not only a sign of profession, but 
also a sign of regeneration, or new birth, whereby they 
that ceoeiTe it rightly are grafled into the Oburcn, and 
the promise of forgiveness of sin and adoption to be 
sons of God, are visibly signed and sealed. 2H. That 
the Lord's sapper is not only a sign of the love that 
Chrifitians ought to manifest towards each other, but 
is rather a saoi ament of our redemption by tbe death' 
of Christ; and that transubstantiation is repugnant to 
the plain words of Soriptnre. 2U. That the wicked, 
thoMh they do carnally and visiUy partake of the 
liord e supper, are in nowise partakers of Christ, but 
rather eat and drink to their own condemnation. 30. 
Thet-the cup of our Lord is not to lie denied to the 
lay people. 31. That the qne oblation of Christ is 
perfeet redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for 
ttU (he aina of the whole world, lioth original and 


al ; and that the eacrifleee of masses are blasphe< 
mouB fahkes and dangerous deceits. 32. That bishops, 
priests, and deacons are not forbidden to marry. 33. 
That an eioommumcatcd person ought to be regarded 
by the fiuthLil as - a heathen and publican until he be 
agem openly reconciled by penanoe and received into 
the Church . 31. That it is not necessary that irsdi- 
tiona sod ceremonies be in all places alike ; for every 
parttoular or national church nath authority to fir- 
dun, change, and abolish ceremonies or ntes of the 
Ohorch ordained only by man's authority ; but that he 
who, through hid own private judgment, doth willingly 
and opcaly break the traditione and ceremonies of uie 
Church which arc ordained and approved by common 
authovi^, and not repugnant to the word of God, 
ought to be openly rebuked, as he that offendeth 
against the common order of the Church. 36. Tlmt 
the second Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and 
wbdUaoiiw doctrine, as doth the former Book of 
Homilies, set forth in the time of Edward VI., and are 
therefore to be read in churches. 36. Of oonseemtfon 
of bishops and ministers according to the Book of 
epaseoration, set forth in the time of Eflward YI. 
37. That the queen hath the chief power in eedestas- 
tioal as well as in civil matters. 38. That the riches 
and goods of Christians are not common ; vet every 
roan ought, aeoording to liis abilito, to give liberally of 
his goods to the poor. 38. That tbough vain and rash 
swearing is forbtdileii, yet a man may swear when the 
niagistrato rsquireth, so tint it be done in justice, 
jud^ont, and truth. 

AanevusAt or AanotmATBn Amvais, or-fik*#- 
lai/-ta (Led. orNcwfotas, jointed), according to the 
olasrtfleation of Cuvier, the third great divicion of tbe 
animal kingdom. The groat French naturalist subdi- 
vided the ArfMoto into four classes, to which later 
writcra hare added four otiiers. The first four of the 
Mowing olasses are those of Cuvier Annelida, oe 

leeches, earthworms, Ao. ; 2. Omstaoea, as lobdters, 
crabs, prawns, Ac. j 3. Arachnids, as spiders, mites, 
^rpions, Ac.; A Insecla, as biittorfiies, beetles, fliee, 
^ * 6. Myriopoda, at centipedes ; 0. Cirrhopoda, as 
bimaoles and Bea-aooms ; 7, Rotifera, wbeel-elutped 
nnhnaloules, aquatic ; 8. Bntosoa, lowest of the worms, 
***f!?» V JSP®*' within other animals. {9er these 
wetdA) The ' Artimehga derive their names from Gie 
faed m thsir being composed of segments articulated 
or jointed together, each segment bring fonned of one 
or more fings. 

, Ajwiovlati SdVitos. (Ass Linns.) 

‘ AiTiopiiAfioir, in Oram., is a term 

'll^^ed to a oonseoant. or that portion of a word 
iMuch ein beprononiwed by a tingle movement of the 
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organs of tpseeh. Hence a good artienIntiOB eoniata 
in giving every lettelr and eyllable of a word its dua 
pranunctation. Exactness in articulation eorreeponda 
to propriety |p speiling^Mid is an object that onght to 
be aimed alter by all. ne Greeks and Romans paid 
partieular atteation to this sulneet, which constituted 
' a principal bronch of instmetion t and the smalleet 
error in pronunchitian wna regmed by them as die- 
gracefol. An indistinot srticuiatkm usually arises iVom 
too great precipitancy of speech, or from an improper 
use of the vocu organs. The latter of these may bo 
cured by attendingto the properpositionofthe tongue, 
lips, Ac., in the formation of each letter ; the former 
is to be got over by continued pnetioe in reading aloud 
slowly and distincUy. 

AnircusATioir, in Anat., is applied to the connection 
of the bones cd the skeleton by jomts. (Ass AsrATOVr.) 

AxTiocLt Clbbx, ar-Hk'-u-li kk'^ri, are statutes 
containing certain erticlos relating to the church and 
riergy, mode in the 1 ith Edward III. 

AiTtFiCBR, ar^^.t-ssr (Lat. err, art, and >^frie, I 
make), is, literally, one who makes according to art ; 

' henec, a skilAil workman, a contriver. It is frequently 
used, however, as synonymous with artisan or me- 
ciwuic, one who practises manual labour. In this 
country a mechanic, after serving an apjirentieesfaip, 
enters at ouoe as a journeyman j but in Germany 
there intervenes a sort of transition period, during 
which ha has to visit and praotise his trade in other 
places. Tn many parts or Germany an apprentice 
cannot obtain s freedom and become a master until 
he has spent i ertaiu number of years in following 
his ealliog be > «> ad his native country. Ho is tarnished 
with a book, in which his various employers insert 
certificates of his service and conduct. Jus his wander- 
ings he is generally assisted and suocoured, not 
only by the trade to which ho belongs, but also by 
the general public. While this system has its evils, it 
certainly tends to give to tbe young artisan a greater 
amount of varied and extenaire obsen ation than he 
could have obtained at home. Latterly, however, the 
custom has, ou account of tbe evils to which if ^ves 
rise, boon going out of use ; and indeed, from the nu- 
merons facilities for obtaining knowledge in the pre- 
sent day, there is not the same ncoessity for it as there 
was when it was first instituted by the trade guilds in 
the Middle Ages. 

Abtipicial Hobxboit, ar-ti-JiBh'-al (Lat. art, art, 
and /cicrrr, to make ; Gr. orizeia, to define), a 
ooutrivnnee by which the altitude of a star, qy any 
heavenly body, is taken by the aid of a soxtaot or 
reflecting circle. It is generally made in the form of 
a circular cup with a fiat bottom, about three inebea 
in diameter and half nn inch de^i, wliioh is filled with 
quicksilver, on the surface of which a piece of glam is 
placed. It is generally protected from the action of 
the wind by a covering of glaoa placed ia a metal 
framework. The sorfhoe of the quiricsilver forms a 
plane parallri to tbe rational herixen (ise UoBXCOir) 
of the position of the observer, and the angular ele- 
vation of any object above the tmehorixon istiss angle 
between the plane of the quicksilver and a line drawn 
to it from the objeot, dne eorreotion being made for 
refraction and parallaz. To make nee of thie inatru- 
ment, the observer must place faimMlf in a position 
which will enable him to see the object toe rititode of 
which is required and its refleotion in the quicksilver 
at the same time. The angular diatauee between the 
object and its refleeted image is then measured by 
means of a sextant, and tma resnlt, when oorrooted 
for the index error, must be divided by 2, sinoe the 
reading obtained ia dmible the alCitnde of the object, 
as, by tbe laws of refleotion, the image ia as mneh 
below the plane of the quiekoilver as the objject itself 
is above it ; sad the quotient will eaenresf the apparent 
■Ititiide of the object observed, very aoeorato ob- 
servations osa be taken on Isaid by aid of tbe aitilBrial 
horison ; bnt it ie of little serrioe at sea, owing to the 
unsteady motion of the vessel. 

AnrxrioiAaFxrf>WB]ui.»ThiamaiintaQttiMliasiate^ 
been carried to wondorfril perfootton, tlie jxnttation m 
natiiral flowers being so porfeot as to mislead even 
artieti. The greatest Ingemiii^ is di8|dajed in toe 
imitation of certain flowers even a oonuaon twopenny 
•prig consisting of eeversl materials vrell put together 



uNDTEBsuii^ mmmumos. 


JkaM^eUilWatM. 

and w i Mgcd. Tka tokwa md^ptUik un ge 
mad* «f tuir oreambria pvndiad oat ta prapar 


imd anas. tEhaia are tmted with a brosh^iM aolw, 
and, ifnweaawiT, glaaed nratk «obi or ep ria klad arifeh 
dao flock, to imitate tlie gioa^f or aiirfiwa ef 

Bctnnri flotraia. The riba, wke«e pii ea eat ,afe kidentad 
with a vanai iroa. The einmaMa and pjatila are forniBQ 
of -wire aeaar rt with ailk, and df^Md ki gum-water to 
form the mtmen. The alalh ia then auule of wire^ 
coaM wito green paper, and fixed to the ataaaena and 
piatil, aroma wbuA are attadied the petola^ and, 
lastly, tho ealyx. Buds are made of cotton or glaaa 
balls covered with cambric of a proper oolour. The 
I'renoh excel in this manafbetare, ana aiunaUy axport 
£40,000 Worth of these pretty frivaUtiea. Above 


Axmtmew 

tonnknpliaa^htodi of mMin employed 
wito toe maeUnea mwd to piopalUat tMb 


0 iiiriBeeinveBtodd» 3 re«mmM men to be upon toetowera 
and non the bnlwuhe toaboet arrowe end greet atonea 
withni/* From the writinga ef Csmar, Cieera^ Ury, 


flower-meriiet. Worse then all, however, toe ooioar- 
ing matter used fer theae artielcs ie oftan nothing leai 
than the deMUv pctson arsenic. Hofftoaim and other 
chemists have shown tout the moet terrible eileots aaay 
spring from the employment of these e r e e n ical oom- 
pouiids ; and it is to tie hoped that their use wiU he 
speedily disoontinaed. 

AunviexAL Fvbl. (Soo Fuel.) 

AanrTCixt LiicBa,^o.~*lngeuiaiiu meehealeal eon- 
triranccB for suppling substitutes for those limbs or 
other organs of toe bt^y which aooldent or misfortune 
has removed ; euoh aa bauda, arms, or legs. The skill 
of the desitist, or the unerring nicety of ealeuiatkiB 
required by the operator who fixes in an artificial eye, 
is ratheito aargicid oiieratiou than an anatomical eon- 
trivauoe ; but by artificial limbs is genendly mesnt 
t hose combinations of steeKramework, sorews, springs, 
cork, leather, caoutchone, and gutta*percha, which 
imitate the form, and. to some extent, the motion and 
practical utility of tlie real limb. For iustanee, in 
1H17, the son of one of Sir George Cayley's tenants 
lost a band by accident. Sir George, who poasemed 
considgrable inventive talent for mechanical contriv- 
ance, made him an artifloial hand, the use of which 
lessened the severity of hia privation* The stump of 
toe boy*s arm was introdoem into a case or sheath, 
to one end of which was fixed a spiral ^ring, and to 
the other end a bent lover ; the middle of the lever 
was connected with n moebaxusm of rods which nmved 
the aitiflcial thumb and fingers. By this arrangement 
tlfe boy had to nsa his reid hand to work his artificial 
one. By pressing a little bntton connected with the 
bent lever, the artificial fingers and thumb opened to 
receive any object that he might wish to grnep ; and 
when the presenre from the real hand was removed, 
the grasp took effect without further efibrt UU retested 
by a contrary movement. Afterworda, aa it was found 
inomiTenient to take away the real hand from anything 
else that it had to perform for the porpese of diracting 
the motion of toe artificial band. Sir George Ceyiey 
invented an ingenious nfetbod of workiim the meeMn* 
ioal Kmb by too morement of tho ahoulder and iqpper 
part of toe ann. 

Antiricrax. Sfomi. (Ste CnrEvrs.) 

Abtilliby, ar>Hlf‘ler^ (Fr. artiltor, to fortify), in 
the most appropriete appHeatsen of the word, Bieaus 
the cannon, moitan, howitoera, and other large pieces 
for dteeharging shot and shell by the expansive foree 
of inflanied gunpowder. In a bmmni general sense, it 
denotes engines of war of ^ sorts, ancient and modem, 
hy which dnrts, atones, bnllets, Ao., wexw shot forth m 
battle. (Sbt CAmrow, Guv, MovrAB,'OsvvAVCX.) 
la the Bpglish serriee, the term signiflee the guaeand 
their e^jnnent, the troops serving toem, too eeiito 
tifle princes of their ooiiaCrtietion end eamteyment. 
Artmarym divided into land artiltery and marine 
artiUeiy. The fbnner is shtoflvfded into field, eeeet, 
gaeriaeii, and stege artfilery. Field artillery aoeom* 
paaiat eavaliy and mikatfy, or anna my fleld-worln 
that may be throwu up ; ebaat, garrison, and stege 
artiltery eonrift of the hearieat gOM that om be 
brongst to bear in esoh psrtidhlar eaam The term 
artilJ^ has, riaee tog inveniiofi of gunpowder, been 
restrieted to each huge ordamoo ee emnefiu, bowit- 
aers, aiortan, and rooketa, but inetodiBg alao the 
troops reqokud for their working, tho bainagse* km- 
monitfon. Ac. But, in Ha broadaet tignUleuttoii, toe 


oaineta, nr ootung atowee, emt tM oatapuna, tor 
propelling dirts and amo w fc Fliny assigne tlNsinrao* 
tieii ifif toa balteta totoaFhmBioian8,aiidtlieoatigMsMa 
to toe Syrians ; but other writers— among them Blu* 
torch and DiooMrua^ecloM that both machines wure 
uMentad in Sicily, about the eame time ee the battering- 
ram, a date not anterior to n.o. 3<X). We team from 
An>ian, that when the oonsul Oenaorinne marotaed 
Carthage, 2,000 euginca for pnapelliag darts 
and atones wure earreu d ared to ham. JSiuniiea of 
artillery do not seem to bare baen known in Jmgiaud 
earlier tom the inveeioa of the Neemansj but the 
latter appear to have inteodueed sueh msehtnes, to the 
form 01 contrivsncea for propelling arrows, at too 
hatUe of Uasiingt. Soon afterwards, ittventiam for 
aesauhtog and dafondtog places besaine greatly m«dti» 
plied ; and, if tho etstanonta of the middlo-aga ehno- 
niriere maybe ere'ditaA, many of these engtoMpoa- 
seesed enormone powers. Aceoeding to Hemingford, 
Kdword 1. employed ongtoM at tha siege of the oesite 
or8ltrlingml30B,thn>wiii||otiMieouf SOOlbs. to wei|^t. 
Although it can llto shown that the explosive force of 
gnnpowder was understood to tha Bast much aarlier 
than the 12th eentury, the date of its being known to 
lioger Baoon, yet it woe not until long afterwards that 
firearms mpersoded the ancient engines of war we 
have hitherto inelnded at artiltery. Colonel Chesn^, 
in bis <*Observationc on Fiieaime,** thus tareoes toe 
introduction of tho now form of artillery into finrape s 
—The Moors, according to Oendd, used artillery agunst 
Saragossa in lllS, and, in 1X32, a eulrerm of dibs, 
calibre, named Salamnnica, was made. In 1157, when 
the Spaniards took Biebla, toe Moors defended tbem- 
seives by inaohuies which threw darts and etouea hr 
means of lire; and, in 1167, AbdaliDWDea, the Moorish 
king, captured Mrimdin, a forrified city near Bona, 
from the Bicihana, by Ike same means, la 1280 ar- 
tillery waa need agaisat Cordova, and, in 1906 or 1908, 
Ferduand IV. tom Oibraltsr from iheMoots by mems 
of artillesy. Itm Nasasu ben Bln, of Granada, men- 
tions that guns were adopted from too- Moors, and 
. were need to Spain in toe 12to eentury, and that balls 
of iron were thrown by means of fire in USl. Bacbonr, 
to hia “ Metrieal Urn of Bobert Brnee,*' says that 
cannon, or “ erakya of war,** as bo terma them, were 
employed by Bdward III. to hia earheat oaaepaign 
against the Scots in 1327. Ba Oanga oseevti tbal 
oauiton dbra nsad by iba Franrii ad the siege of Buy 
Guillanmn, to 1898 ; bat Baton, on the other basid, 
relates, that fo unnoqnaiBtea were the French with 
these ontones of destraotum, that four email oannon 
used by Bdsmrd Ul. at tho battle of Oremy, to 18M, 
contributed, as much by the surprise aa the ihmgbter 
they creoted, to the snoeeBe ef the day. The haritost 
cannon were etomsy and ill-contrived innehinet, wider 
■t the month than at the ohamber, and oonaisttof 
generally of a eeriea of iron bars seddered together 
tengtbwise, and hooped abont wiUi iron rings. 
prmectiles frere mede of stone. Ctomou ware tost 
cost in England in l/SSl { and to Itodi, as Btowa tofhnmi 
us, '^John Owen began to make braea esdnMWSk it 
cannons, eulverines, and suoh-llke. Howm.fheinit 
Englishman that ever mede that kind of wtHlny^to 
England.** Certain foitogn woiteen tofiboearriceof, 
Menry Till, were the first to eaat mertaiVtoBngML 
It was Dsnal, about this period, to noply to cannon the 
names of certton birds and Mnstn^ tefoneiflil allusion 
to their swiftnesa or enwily. Thue areae tha tarns 
falcon, frlooDel, eulverto, seeker, basilisk, tnen. 
dragon, &c. At the petaend day, eennon are named 
according to tha wtogmof toe bafitoey propel. Thus 
a eannon which earaea s ball of 12 tbs. is taraied • 
U-poun^j ona that propato o baU cf 32 Iba. n 
pounder; and an on. We find mention find mode of 
shells as e prejantito at toe iSega of Napteeby CImsIm 
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Artillery Gompany Arte. Maattlacturins 

Vm.. in 1435. The howiteer, an improTcd form of from 00 to 701ba. I^hae a rather offeneiTe odour, and 
mortar, was invented by Belidor, and tiret used at the ia little reliaUed by^uropeana ; the bnta, however, 
Bie(;e of Ath in 1007. The carronade, the invention when roasted, are eenerally liked. The inner wood of 
of General Bobert Melville, was first used about 1779. the tree is used to dye the robes of the Buddhist priesta 
They take their name from having been first cast at yellow. The bread-fruit and jaok-fruit are good ex- 
tbe Carron iron-works. IronTocket% or, as they are amplesbflhe sorosis, and* each affords an instance of 
now termed, Congreve rockets, were invented by Sir a firuit which grows most freely, and beoomes best 
William Congreve, and were employed at the EK)m- adapted for food in proportion to the absence of seeds, 
bardment of Copenhagen. (For auBaccount of the (See Sonosis.) The nat. ord. Artoearpaeem includes 
most important of the modern engines oAror which other interesting genera, which are noticed under the 
<‘ome under the head ortillcry, see Armstbovo Ouk, botanical names. (See Amtiabis, Bbosiuum, Put* 
Wnin^OBTU Guv, Lavcabtkb Guv, Ac. For the bocrxkb.) 

theory of artillery, eee Guvvbrt. For a description Arts, DBOitSKS xv. (See Dcgbkbs.) 

of the various cannon employed in the English and Abts, Fivb. (See Fine Arts.) 

Rome of the foreign armies, see Ordvavcb. For a Abts, MAVUf ACTUBiva.— This term is emplc^ed to 

clescription of the present mode of casting cannon, eee distinguish a certain class of manufactures of a scien- 
GaVVOV.) tific and ingenious nature, from others which only 

ABVXLlbbt Compavy, tup IIovouRAnr.v, of the require manual skill and dexterity. The line of de- 
city of London, originated al>out the year 1685, when maroation between the fine arts and the mannfaotaring 
snumber of the citizens, during the fear of a Spanish arts is undefined, and in many respects they blend 
invasion, voluntarily formed themselves into a com- together. From the period of the 17th century, 
pany for the defence of the city. When the panic science and art have been drawn more closely together, 
eubsided, the company fell into decay; but, in 1611, and in later years have made ‘rapid progress, csch 
it was revived by warrant from the privy council, and mutually assiHling the other. The CKtublishment of 
in a short time it numbered 6,000 volunteers. In 1010 schools of art in connection with manufactures ia 
the company was presented by the corporation of the only of recent date in England ; but the manner in 
City witn a piece of ground, near Moorflelds, for mill- which all classes have aided audknpportcd the varions 
tary exercise. The members are 'elected by ballot, schools of design and luechanies* institutions shows 
nna pay an annual Bubscripiiun of one guinea to the that the nation approciaiee the value of cultivating 
fhnds of the company. They protectoa the Dank of manufactnrine >rt. Wc seethe same thing, also, in the 
England during the**' Gordon riots" in 1780. great sucoesi iiicb hits attended the production of 

ABTtbLKBT Park is the place in a camp, or the rear popular worl on science in modern times. Tho 
of an army, where the nrtiUory is placed. The artillery discoveries o, photography and elcctro-nlalfeg form 
is drawn up iu lines, one of which is formed by the closer bonds between science and art. For the last 
guns, the others by tho ammunition-waggons, non- twenty-five years, the British government has applied 
toons, Ac.; and the whole is usually surrounded by annuidly for a grant in aid of scientific and artistic 
ropes. Wt name ia also applied to the whole guns, education, which has been variously applied ; but tho 
waggons, ammunition, Ac., uoaessary for siege or llcld Museum at Bouth Kensington, which was suggested 
operations. and carried out by the late much lamented Prince 

Aitxlukt Traiv, a number of pieces of ordnance Consort, is tho moat important result of late years, 
mounted on carriages, with all their furniture ready By means of this institution, and others of a like 
for marching. character, a knowledge of science and art is dis* 

Abvist, ar’4iei (Fr. artUfe)^ one who is skilled in serainated among the workmen and w'orkwomen of 
the exMrcise of any art, such os painting, sculpture, the kingdom. Another step in tho same direction ie 
zuttsio, Ac. ; the professor of any liueral or mechanical the appointment of eminent sculptors and painters, in 
art. The term is especially applied to those who order to design models aud patterns for manufactures. 
foUow painting as a profession. In early times, the Although it is only recently that this country has 
expression was used to denote a proficient in the turned its attention to the furthering of manufacturing 
seven liberal arts which formed the complete course of art, other nations in Europe have Jong acknowledgld 
study at tho universities; namely, grammar, logic, its importance. The Great Exhibition of 1351, by 
rhetoric, arithmetio, music, geometry, and astronomy, bringing our workmen in contact with foreign work- 
By Faraoelsus it is used to signify a chemist, or rather men and their work, gave a decided impulse to our 
nlohemist. At Vioenzi^ an old custom existed of skilled manufactures. In France, more attention is 
allowing any skilful artificer, convicted of a capital paid to the artistic education of artisans than in any 
offence for the first time, to save his life if he could other countir, and we see it reflected iu all thenr 
allow himself to bo a workman of consummate skill iu handicraft. The Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, 
the exercise of his craft or culiiig. in Paris, is a most remarkable institution. It consists 

ABTOOABTACBJt,ar'-to-itar-pai'-«tf-e (Gr. orAfo, bread, of a nninber of large halls, each of which is devoted to 
karpoit fruit), in Dot. a nat, ord, of dicotyledonous some particular trade, or branch of manufacture, 
plants, oonsiatiiig of 30 genera and about 00 species,— and contains a perfect collection of the raw and the 
treea or ahniba, found only in tropical regions, having manufactured produce, together with all tho implements 
a mlllqr juice, which contains caoutchouc, or India- empWed in tne process. A lecturer is appointed to 
rubber, dense heads of uuisexual flowers, and, gene- eacn ball, for the instruction of the peo^e. It has 
roUy, iniits of the sorosis form. Thq, typical genua, been in existence more than sixty years, and was first 
dfrtoctftyyiw, or Dread-fruit, inoludea two very important suggested by the celebrated philosopher Bend Des- 
food-producing trees, namely, A, ineiea and A. integvi- cartes, early in the 17th century. The government is 
/o/i(t. The first species is a native of the Moluccas so cotivinoed of the importance of this estabHihment, 
and islands of the Pacific : it yields the nutritious that it supports it with an annual grant of 150,000 
brasd-fruit which supplies the place of corn to tho francs. The folectioii and arrangement of the otueota 
natives of the regions in whioh it flourishes. This in these halls are very interesting, since, by exhibiting 
fruit is green, and of the size of a large melon. Several the implements and machines that have been used 
varieties are known, the best being that which is free from medimval times up to the present day, the gra- 
firom all spines on the surface. The uuts found inside dual improvement can be noted at once. In one 
the fruit are roasted and eaten ; but these are not so department, porcelain and ohinii ware in idl*«tngeB of 
highly valued as the fleshy receptacle, which forms the its manufacture can be seen ; in Bnother, the process 
hfead of the South-Sea Islanders. When roasted, of making clocks and watches. There are modste of 
this becomes soft, tender, and white, resembling the every variety of ateam-engiue and machine : one hall 
crumb of a loaf ; it must, however, be eaten new, as, by is devoted to electricity and oheroisity, and displays 
keeping, it becomes hard and ohokT. The bread-fruit all the apparatus employed, from the crude and clumsy 
tree was Intfoattced by the Britian government into objects of a hundred years ago, to the delioately- 
the West XttdiM, where it is still cultivated: whence it finished implements of the manipulator of to-diw- 
haf heeuf oerried to the American oontinent. The Some of the rooms have the oeinnga, floors, and walls 
apmes A, inUgrjfetia yields the Jak, or Jadt-fruit, decorated, to illustrate ornamental art; and there is an 
vraieh ia largtdy used as food in Ceylun and some other exceUont Dbrary in oonsection with the iastitatioB. 
'parts of the Bast, This is very prickly, and weighs Too much praise oannot be bestowed on such an 
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Art TT&loxui 

QBdtrfcaking m thia, uid the Uttsemn of Soienea sad Amt, air'^um (fomerly ^raiii MipfioMd to boon 
Art at Konsington ia a atep in the same direction, ancient Egyptianword), in Bot., the tymcal gen. of nat. 
England, hofrerer^ took the initiative in the Exhibition ord. Araetat, The only firitiah ifiecica la A* maeukUnm, 
of 1851, and her exan»le waa followed by moat of the the common Caokoo»pint, Wake*Bobin, or Leada-a a d* 
principal natlona in Europe, and alao ny America. Ladiea, and prpbaUy the Long Porplea of Shakapere. 
The ueefnlneaa of each meetings waa aolmowledged. This curious perennial ia found growing in Aadj 
and now it is felt that if the workman receivea aound* places, hedge*baaks, rough grounds, and groTas.. ICho 
instruction in acienoe and art, it not only adda^to hia Bowers, which ^me to perfection in April and 
intelligence and comfort, but also seourca the pros- are monaioioui ; that is, the sexes are oontaiaad In 
parity of onr manufacturing arts. different flowers on the same plant. They arearranged ^ 

Axt-Uvioitb, institutions formed with the object of on a snooulent axis, terminating in a dub-shaped^ 
promoting a more liberal patronage of, and a Itvcll^r receptacle termed a apadix, of a purple or yeUoimb- 
interest on the part of the general public in, the fine white colour, and iudosed in a membraaouo sheath 
arts. The original notion or foundation of art-uuious denominated a spatho. The berries are of a line scarlet 
belongs to France, in the days of the flrat Napoleon, colour, and help to adorn our hedges in autumn. They 
They were afterwards estabUshed in Belgium, and, artf very poisonous, and the whole plant contains acrid 
ten years leter, were encouraged aud atlopted in and poisonons juices. The tubers, which are filled 
Germany. The art-union of Malinea commenced its with starch, are dried, powdered, aud used in France 
operations in 1812; that of Mimioli in 1823. The as a cosmetic, under tne name of cypress powder. The 
eminent Alexander von Humboldt, who took great in- starch, separated from acrid juices, forma Portland 
terest in these institutions, recommended their adop- arrowroot, which was formerly prapared in large 
tion ; and his advice waa carried into effect in Leipsic, quantities in the island of Portland, where the plsint 
Bremen, Berlin, Halberstadt, Breslau, and other towns grows in great profusion. In the^flmsh state, the 
and cities, and, in 1833, nearly every important town in tul>erB are stimulaut, diaphoretio, and expectorant, 
Germany could boast of its art-union. Since then, groups and wore formerly used iu the form of an emulsioii in 
of associations, each inoludine several towns, such os obstinate rheumatism. 

Hanover, Cassel, Brunswick, Gotha, Halberstadt, Mag- Abunuxuait M Aaanxs, dr-Kn-de'-U-ea, a collection 

deburg, and Halle, have been formed for the encourage- of speoimens of Greek and Roman soulptu^ made 
xnent of worksof the highest claasof art; and the influence between the years 1607 and 1614, by Thomas Howard, 
of these fcsthotlo associations in improving and refining -earl .of Arundel and Norfolk. His grandson Henry 
' the general publio taste, by the collection and distn- Howard, who subsequently became duke of Norfolk, 
bution of modern works of art, has been most powerful presented part of this valuable gathering of the relics 
and benefloiol. From Germany art-unions were intro- of antiquity to the university of OxforA in 1067, at 
duced into England, where they were formed in the the suggestion of the celebrated John Evelyn, who, 
hope of offering to artistic genius and talent a higlior with Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Petty, was engaged 
aim and purpose than mere imitation. Portraits had by the carl to render assistance in the laborioua 
long formed the principal means of subsistence to the undertaking. The coUeotion in its entire state nnm- 
painter. Pictures of Scriptural, classical, historical, hired 37 statues, 128 busts, and 260 pieces of marble 
or romantic subjects, were uncured for. The pnblto bearing inscriptions ; besides altars, saroophi^, and 
neglected ideal art, and were indifferent to eve^thing fragments of various kinds, and a cabinet of gems, 
but the reproduction of the objects most familiar to medals, and intaglios, acquired at Venice for the sum 
thorn. A witness examined before a select committee of pf i810,000. Lord Arundel left England for Antwerp at 
House of C'tmmons in 1845 stated, that before the uio oommoncoment of the civil vtar between Bang 
the establishment of the art-union in Dublin, *'in four Charles I» and his parliament, taking with him the 
years, during the exhibition of the works of the Royal more portable portion of his collection, such os hie 
Hibernian Academy, 30«. only were expended on the gems and smaller pictures. After the death of Charles, 
patronage of art.*'' 30*. annually f inquired the a great number oi the statues and paintings still re- 

chairman. ** No," replied the witness ; ** Sw. was the maining in Arundel House fell into other Bauds at 
entire sum expended in the four years." As a proof the general confiscation of royalist property ocdiipA 
of the success that has attended art-unions, in 1650 by the Commons, and only a small part of the original 
they expended the sum of £1,000,<H)0 sterling in the collection, including the famous Parian chronicle, waa 
encouragement of art ; in addition to which extraordi- handed over to the university of Oxford. The neoi- 
nary fact, the purchases of private individuals greatly mens that stiu remained dll the possession ortho 
increased. The constitution of art-unions, which, Arufldel family were disposed of at various sales, rad 
with some few exceptions, is common to all, is as fol- sonic were purchased by Sir William Fermor, whose 
lows Every member pays an annualsum,— in England son became first earl of Forofret, and were afterwards 
usually one guinea,— in return for wbiofa he receives an presented to the university of Oxford, in 1766, bjUen- 
aeknowledgment, which serves the puipose of a ticket rietta Louisa, dowager-oountess of Pomflret, when they 
in the lott^, by means of which the pictures, statues, were placef with the inscribed marbles that baa 
and other works of art purchased with the whole sum previously come into the possession of that bo^, 
thus contributed, are distributed among the different Parian chronicle was aoquired by purchase at mnymi, 
members. A certain amount of the money is generaUy by Sir William Petty. It contains in its perfect state 
kept in hand, and applied to the execution of an on- a chronological table of the leading events in Greoian 
graving, a copy of winch is presented to each of those history, from 1582 8.0. to 264 B.c. A part is lost, and 
members who nave drawn a ulank in the lottery. This the remainder is much injured and oefaoed in many 
engraving ia usnally the work of a local engraver. An places. It is supposed to have been out in the isle of 
exhibition of the works of local artists, tbongh lately Paros, about 263 B.o., tbe period of time at which the 
the majority of associations have admitted those of record ends.— Selden's Jfanoora ArunieUimkftt 
strangers, takes place once a year. The method of 1626; Prideaux'ajKarmcra(%ewtieN«a,n76; ObAndlMfs 
distributing the funds of the unions varies in different Marviufra OxonUnta, 1763. 

{ daces. In London the money itself is distributed by Abubdo, d-ran'-do (probably Lot. orendb, reed; or 
()t, and the holders of prises are compelled to expend from Celtic cirw, water), in Bot., a gen. of graesfc, the 
it on thepiotures exhibited, the selection beingjeft to species of which frequently attain a conaloenfiile sice, 
their judgment. On the Continent, the whole and are found in many cHmates. A. pkraifmitm, tho 
sum collected fbr the jtmt is placed in the hands of a common read, is a well-known speofet, the onbns 
committee of gentlemen, elected for their artistic being largely employed for thatching and other useful 
tMtes and aequirements, who select works of art, purposes. 

Which m distributed to the Bubsoribers by lot. Con- Axtak, or Abtav, LairauAass. (dke Iirno-GlB- 
•iderable controversy has arisen between tne partisans mahio Lahocaoxb.) 

of the two systems, and it may be presumed that each As. ds, with the ancient Romane, a weight of a pound 

method la beat ^apted tor ite locality. On the Con- of twelve ouncea (nnehsll its name lieing derived ftom 
tinent and in Sdinbiirgb, the membmn of aH-nniom as, a piece of copper or brass. A# was also a coin m 
prefer to have tMr pnses chosen for them hy oompo- copper, or, more properly, of the mixed metal termed 
Iwt judges ; m England tbe priseheiders choose for os. It vari^ both m weight and compoiltian at dif- 
(hemsUvee aeeosdmg to their own tsstee and feelings, ferent bat it wjis originolly of the trelM of 
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Asaereoa 

ouiioi^s, or one pound. The oldest form of the 
asy— that coined in the mign of Serrlus Tnllnn, — bore 
the dgnro of eirher a boll, mm, sow, or b<mr umn it. 
Afterwaido asses had upon one mdothe two^aMdbead 
of Jaaui, and upon the otlior the prow of a thip ; 
whence the phrase made use of Ift ^man boys when 
tossing up,— ** Capita out narim" (heads or ship). 
In the first Punio war, 204—241 ».o.| the as, which till 
tliea had weighed twelve onnoes, was oofued of the 
I same weight as the sextans, or two ounces ; and Pliny 
inAwms us, that by this means the republio was enabled 
to liquidate its debts. Under the dictatorship of 
Q. Fabius Maximus, 217 B.o., the weight of the as was 
diminished to one ounoe. Previous to the reduction 
to two ounces, ten asses were equal to a denarius, the 
prlncipail silver ooiii amoue the Ilomans,— that is, to 
about Bird. BngUah. (See Dnif abivs.) 

Asaobjea, in Dot., a gen. of plants ba> 

longing to tbS nat. ord. Melanihaegaf or ColchieaeM. 
The most important species is A. qj^ctaaZis, a native 
of Mexico, nnd the principal, if not the only source of ! 
the Sabadil/at Cwadillat or CabadiUa of the shops, 
which oonsiftB of the fhiits and seeds. The seeds are | 
oflloloal, and yield the alkaloid verotria, which has 
hem used extrmaily as a ntbefaoient in rhenmatlsm, ! 
gout, and ncuralpo affections, and aieo internally in 
nmilaF oaaes, in doaea of one-twelfth to one^sixth of a 


Afcension^BaF 

I numerous. It was so plentiful in OonMeaaome yaaca 
I ago. that it woe used for pocking instead of tow. 

I AaoABXUM, de-kilr'-Wess (Gr. fMkoHke, I jump). 


graiD. It is a most powerful poison. Sahadilla seeds 
have been employed as an authelmintfc. They are 
called Zfer- seeds by tlie Gdhuaosj beeanse, whefi 
powdered and applied externally, th «7 destroy vermin. 

AsiramuA, or AasAXtBTtUA, ^s*sa/e'-ti-da (Per- 
aiau, ostf ; LsA. fbtidut^ fetid), the name of a fetid 
gnm-reain, used in medicine on account of its anti- 
cpasmodle and more or less at-imnlaiiTig properties, 
and extensively employed in Persia and the adjacent 
eemutries aa a conmment, just as garlic and other 
allied plants are emplcyed in Borope. The umnd. 
lilbrous plant JTorfAsf , or Perufa oia/briida, yields the 
greater part of the asafisUda of oommeroe ; hut, in oil 
probability, oMler apaoies of and also other 

plants, yield the drag. Bwlo suggests that Prnnffot 
pabulufw may be one of the sources. Tlte pectili'ar, i 
and) to Europeans, oflhniive odour of asafeetida, is 
attributed to the presence of sulphur in oombiuation 
with allyle. (Sm ALLTTiB.) 

Asaphus, (Gr. osopAss, obscure), in Geol., 

a natne given to a gen. of trllobites, on account 
of the obscurity which long rested on the true nature' 
of these fosdl cmstacoans. In this genus the cwnpaoo 
is wide and much depressed ; the middle lol>e distinct; 
the head-shield rounded in front, aud terminating 
posteriorly in a sharp prfitoess on each aide. The eye 
IS compound, oonsisting of Mverol thourand lenses. 
{8n TiUixiBm,) 

AsABAUidOA. (^vs Asiuvir.) 

ASABtrif, di'-oivwai (Gr. o, not, toroB, fkminine), 
in Bet., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
ArinMoekiaoM, Tho imeeies A. eurapaum^ a native 
of Enrape, is a rare plant in the woods of Britain. 
The root which forms the drag osarabaeca contains 
a eamphor-like prinoiple, and a bitter principle 
oalled ttMiria, which is eombined with gatUe acid. 
It was fbrmeriy mneh employed aa an emetic ; but 
hta beeap aoneneded by ipeoacuanha, which » 
mfldta* and safer. It Is stitl ooeasionsUy used as mi 
«rrhkMi,-4hiii is, a medioine to be snuflhd up the 
note, in headache and o^thalmia, and is snpposed to 
be the chief ingredient m the powder sold as oephalic 
snafl*. The species A. cdwad^iits, the Canada smdte- 
root,orwild ginger, is another medicinal plant, the 
rhiiome being nsed in ^ United States ae a tome, 
dtohoretie. and KroraaCiesttmalant. 

jmmoB. fGr. ttfhsstop, ineombustible), 

a nbroua vartety ot hornblende, so soft that it can 
mn and woven into fhbrios. It it remarkable 
for nimg incombustible ; and ior this reason it was 
umd by the ancients for wrapping up their dead; 
befbre placing them on the raneral pile, in order 
the* none of their wabea might be loaf. They idso 
used it Ibr napkins, which, when sofieo, wen passed 
through the wo. They ukewise nsed it fhr lantp 
wliBts. It hoe received hot ihw applications lb 
dam times. Chem' * 

flBd alnmtiia. 13ie 


it IS a sutMte of magnesia 
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Asoabxum, dt-k<lr'-4dssi (Gr. tuktfrtno, I jump), 
parasitic worms which inhabit the intesfeineeof ommalS). 
They belong to the genus StUoBoat and an raakedin 
tho order ofNumaUndM. One of the oonuiMmsstspeciet, 
the A. lumbrioaui»t which is veiy like the eommen 
earthworm, if found frequently m the intestinea of 
men, and of horses, oxen, Ac. They have beau observed 
fifteen inches in length, said they are often the cause 
ofseveredtsfltss.whirohaasonMtlBisBproved fatal. The 
mouth of this worm is only formed fur suction ; hence 
it is unable to injure the costing of healthy iutesiines. 
In a very young state, asooirides have never been tound 
either in man or tho other aaimmls. Feraous living in 
damp valleys are said to be moat liable to suffer from 
tliem. The A. tnrmieulari$, or threadworm, is very 
common among young ohildren. It iswhite,Mid about 
half an inch long. It infests the lower j^rt of the 
intestines in great numbers. (Gm VxjiiaruciJi, 
TniiBAiiwoaiiO 

Ascxnhaht, ds-sen'-doaf (Lai. usscsdere, to rise 
upwMrds), a term in Astrol., applied to the first or 
strongest house in the sobente of any person's oativily. 
The Hsoendant is so called from oontsiniug the eaatem 
point of the horasoope, op the degree of the ocliptio 
rising on the horison at the tune of birth. This was 
imagined to exercise considerable influence on a per- 
son's life and c-iwer, aecording to the supposed nature 
or powor for ^ d or evil of the planet or sign of the 
cclmtic about ' (' riic at that time, and the relative 
position of tliove and other heavenly bodies, to each 
other in all parta of the heavens at that moment. {Se$ 
ASTBOI.OOT.) 

Aacnirsxoir, BtoitT, ds-ten'-vAttn (Lat. afcendare, 
to rise npwaras), a term in Aatron. The right ascen- 
sion of any heavenly body is the arc of the celestial 
equator intercepted between tho first point of Aries 
and the meridian or circle of declination passing 
throimh the o^ect,' or the distance east from tho 
meriman, passing tkrongh the first point of Arles 
niessitred on the equinoctial or oelestial equator. It 
corresponds with longitude on the terrestrial globe; 
iCbd as the position of any place on the earth is deter- 
mined by its longitude and latitude, so tlie position of 
any object in the heavens is determined by its right 
ascension and declination. {See UacbTiTATioir.) Thu 
right naoension of any heavenly body is ascertained by 
the aid of a transit-instrument and sidereal elook, the 
former showing its passage across the meridian, and 
the latter indicating the time when the passage tal^ 
place. The sidereal clock beats seeonas, and is so 
constructed and regulated, that the hour band describes 
a complete revolution in 24 hours from the time of 
the passage of any star across the meridian to its 
return to the same point. The hands are set at 
Oh. Om. Os., when the first point oif Aries is on the 
mefidian, and the time shown by the olook when any 
other oeleetlal body paeaee the meridian is therefore 
its right ascension, cr distance from tiw first poine of 
Aries in time ; and if the time shown be makipUed by 
15, the distance in degrees, mitiirtes, and seconds u 
obtained. Oblique ascension is tho asouf the oeleetial 
I equator iuteroepted between the first fmmt of Aries 
and that point of the equator which rliea at the some 
time with any heaveuly body. Ascenaionid dilforaoce 
! is the diflknuee between the right and oblique aaeen- ‘ 
sion of any olneet. The terms ohUqno aaoension and 
ascenaional differeiioe are old expreaaiona, seldom us^ 
in the present day : the latter was obieflv applied to 
the sun. because the sun's ascensional dimwence con- 
verted into time dhowa how mneh he rises heibn w 
after six o'clock. 

Ascsifwojr-DAY, one of the great rsUghwBfiMtNnlB 
of the l^leoopdl as wwU aa or the Boman Coolie 
ohnioh. As ita name denotes, it is hitenM tooom- 
msmorato the ascension of our Lord into after 
his last appeacmiee upon earth. Asoeuillao-^ has 
been observed iu ftie Church from the eartiest dntas, 
ihd is beKsvnd seme to hava been iusUtntod by the 
Apostles themsrivos, or their imape d iate incemaorB. St 
ie imld on the Thursday next but 0X0 meediiw WUt- 
Sundsy; and is henee also tsniMd Holy Tbursdav. 

wash, frnm the xogatkua (pehtlONNvtttBiiee) whidh 
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were anciently need by the minnter of each partohift 
perambalabing hia district, which be did on AeceB« 
sion-day, or on one of the three days hMiediately 
preceding it. 

Asccncnir, (Or. oshee* I eiercM, 

flignidee nowmya those Wlio exereUt theidselves m 
the contempbitloQ of dirine things; but anoiig ^e 
Greeln, with whom the word original, it was aj^ed 
to those athletes and wrestlers who were aoeostomed, 
by rigid abstinence from all sensnal and effeminatinff 
indulgences, to harden their bodies for the pefwmu 
contest in the pubiio games of the country. Tins it 
the immary signiflcatian of the word; but it soon 
camo, among those with whom it originated^ to bear a 
deflected or secondary meaning. In the schools of I 
philosophy, and parttenlarly among ths Btokm and 
Cynics, it came to be applied to that serere discipline 
to which those persons subjected toemselves, by mas* 
toring their passions and dssir a for the sake of that 
ideal virtue which they all sought. From these philo* 
sophvrs it gained a tertiary siguifleatioa in passing to 
the ChriNtians. Amo^g them it was applied to all who 
wrestled with Satan, with the world, ana with the flesh, 
and thus endeavoured to exalt themselves by a severe 
course of personslrennuciation above this world, where 
they wore strangers and sojourners. But the earliest 
nscetips we read of had an eastern origin. The Brah* 
mins and other sects in Aria earned this practice to a 
monstrous extent, since long before authontie history 
l>offiu8. Tbe yogis and fakirs of the present time, the 
snieides in the sacred Ouiiges and under the wheels of 
the ear of Juggernaut, are only a repetition, in a 
civilised age, of what was done by their remote ances- 
tors long anterior to any authentic record we have of , 
the country. Th#' Bucldhitits, who generally dwell 
considerably to ^ east of India, carriM tiie principle 
of asceticism to a great height. They dmpised the 
world ; they lived a life of sofitade and beggary ; they 
morlifled the flesh, and abstained from all uneleanness. 
Anvl BO they do to tha present day. The Chinese, the 
Persians, aad assn Hie BgyptiaiM, have eontemplated 
life usuaUy la a mask aura just way, and hare not 
carried their asostleifm to anything like the same ex- 
treme.- In the e«|y esntasiea of Christianity, the ad- 
herents of thaeort pe i atif e i y new religion were more 
cxemplaty for parity of morals than for tlie praotioe.of 
ascetic severities. But beforadong, in Bgypt and clse- 


in other parts of the Christian world. Ascetieism 
assumed a more intellectual shape among ths Neo- 
Platonists of Bgvpt than it has ever done m any other' 

S art of the world. Its greatest namm are Philo, the 
cw, the father of the eT*tem, Plotinns, ;Forphyry, 
lamblichns, and Proelus. Philo has deft ns a hisiory 
of it in his De Vitd Contemplaiivd. Even in the 2nd 
century of the Christian era we find oodetiA of men 
and women living together under vows of continence. 
The tendsney to outwimmanifoatationaiid toinward and 
Miritoal life began to dsoltneinCbriitian comrauniites. 
This gave rise to the whdesale system of monsstieism, 
which withdraws men and women ftom the world, under 
the mistatwn idea that thereby th^ con promc^ bet- 
ter the aim and end of human Ufe ; and immurM them 
.in separate wtablishments, and within separate inr 
closurea, under tbe idea that they are thafe impt away I 
from tho'Svil that is in the world. Tbe Greek ehiiroh<| 
hu kept much freer from aseetio pnotiesB than Iks 
Bomiak one ; and even the Mahomedau system has 
melted to acme extent underthe Uiawlng tondeniy of 
modsm'dvffintiou. Tha WaMensss of wb llth een*| 
tury, tUa liennonites and the Shakers, the Hethodhto 
and fiko Maskers, and the modeora Sisters of Ksrey, 
have aD kkA-mora or leas of aa assetlOspirit ettagiag 
to them* '« 

Ajoiunhdfi^-i-ofis (Gfr. u, not, and sPia, shadow), acl 
term apalM to those iahabltimto of tka ^be who as 
certote UmaoT tbe year Imva no shadow. Sneh aro 
the aHtoUtaataiof the torrid soae, whare the sna beii^ 
twios • tosa to Its iaBithj--to otiier woirds, bstog per* 
pnaUtator to HMr lMadi,-BO pto^ag totototHh 


AihiDUira, ds-sid'-i-ssir, a tana usoa^ e mptoy o d to 

dintoguishoieBai of laollhseBa iSS, toSBttosffI 
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, bekmging to bnvicr’s order AefpMah, without 
shells. They We two orifloes, by lusans of which 
they breathe and Iked : one m branctiial, the other anal. 
They are eneased in a soft leathery tunic, kwloslttg a 
second mantle or tunic, which is musonlar, and adhsrsa 
to toe first only near the oriflem. Their astiirs is roy 
apathstie, and they remain fixed to a rook or a pisea 
of seaweed, living upon the animalculn which an 
drawn^ in with the water that is conatsutly passing 
throngh tosir ciliated respiratory organs. The sotton 
of the cilia seems to be inveluntary. 1%e sexes of 
aseidians am distinct ; and their chi'ef nerToas eautra 
is situated between the openings of the muacuJar tniHa. 
In 1826 MM. Hilne-Bdwards and Andouin discovert 
that an aaeidian does not begin life as a fixed aniaMl> 
but'Vras able to move about like tadpoles, by meant Of 
a vibrating tail. After a time it attachm itself to a 
plant or roek, and the tail di-vappears. Many of too 
aSoidians am splendidly colonred, and often olhig about 
seaweed like bunohes of strange fruit. They axe 
divided into two elsMea,— compound and solitary atoi- 
dmas. (^s Zoom m, PoKYrx . ) 

Ascitrs, ds-si'-tsm (Or. (ukU«a, fromoskos, abottie), 
a term employed in Med. to denote sbdomiaM dropsy, 
or dropsy m theJ^lly. ( Se§ Daorar. ) 

AsoLsriAXi, Itokis'-pi-ad, in Ancient Poetry, is the 
name of a speciea of verse, so oslled alter Aariepiades 
of Tragilos, in Tbraos. a asholar of Isocrates. Ko 
wrote some tragedies, fragments of which s^ nnaain. 
The verso consists of fifiir feet, of which toe first is a 
mondee, tha second a choriambus, and the toisd and 
fourth dactyls, as in the following line from Horace i— 

MmcClnfts &lil\ls | edllf | rCgllbiU. 

AsclspixuacSxi, ds-Ar/s^-a-dai'-ss-e, in Bot., the 
Atekfoian or Milkweed ord. of dicotyledonous plants, 
included in the sub-olass OoroUytoraf — shrubs or trees 
commonly lactescent, and frequently with twining 
stems. The order is at once distinguished by a ouri- 
ously-formed flvo-oomered stigma, and by the graina 
{•of poUen cohering in wax-like musses, ttoicn, when the 
anther dehisces, become attached to glands at the 
angles of the stigma. There are 167 genera and about 
980 species, which are mostly tropical, abounding in 
South Africa, India, and equinoctial America, mme 
are cultivated in British gardens and hothouses for the 
sake of the beautiihl or curious flowers they bear. Of 
these the most familiar are different speeiss of Asols- 
pitu, Swallow- wort, the beautiful and fragrant 
SfephanaHK flaributida, and the climbing Mopa Mriiesa. 
Nearly all the plants of this order have acrid juices, 
whito render them stimulating, emetic, purgative, and 
diaphoretic medicinal agsatt. The milky juices of 
many spoeies contain oaoutobouo or Dnola-mbber. 
Some species yield usefol fibres, others edible tubeis, 
and ouo (the cow-platft of Ceylon) a nntritioot milk, 
which is used at food. {See ■ AscnnpiAS, Oanoxaons, 
Cnrairaitvir, UwumBWt, GTKXBica, and 
jrxA.) » 

Ascluxiab, ds4rl«'-el-as (Gr. name of jBssulapiiia, 
the god of medioina), in Bot., a gen. Of ptouts, the 
tope of the nat, ord. Aiclqptodaeeo. The eomihou 
English name for tha gen, is Swallow-wort. Tho 
species are mos^ American, aad many of them pos- 
sess powerful medioinal qualltlA, « one might expect 
from the generic name. They are herbaceous plants, 
seldom of a tiriiiiBg habit, with opposite, wbonod, or 
altemate leaves, and flowers amnmd in simple umbsla 
between the toaf-stalks. The corolla is five-parted aad 
reflexed. The stamens, five in number, altennitewHIh 
toe lobes of the oorolla, and bare eorioM how-ltoe 
appei^agM. The species A, lyrtoea. Qyriaa « Vfr- 
giuian swallow-wort, was formerly tnooght to bo a 
, regarded as 1 “ * — 


native of Syria, but is now »» 

^ant. Tbs vrlrite acrid Juice of toil plant oontains 
caontchone. Tbe seeds are eovumd witn down, which 
is frequent employcA in Amaviha for toaldim wadding 
and for stuffing ptnows and ifiatteessee. The stalks 
furnish a very tough' fibre, wUgh ia usedfor the ma&u^ 
facture of tfaiwad, Molb, repto, and nets. A. atmtua^ 
sfra, the bastard tpeswiuiMiho, is another impoiti^ 
■peeiA. It if h lurttov of ^ West-rndian ttbnW 
wImrcfhenNtotouoidiMd hytbeuegroes as aneni^, 
and ia oAoaitoMfi^ sent to England as jpecaeMakn. 
\T!¥m tod Itemi' of A. Unmektima toe Jetee ox Toui* 
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goose fibres are obtaiacd. The root of A, iub^rosa is 
much esteemed bv the Amerioao doctors, particularly 
by tliose stylmg tuemselves eclectics, ^as a diaphoretic 
and expectorant. The lasi-uanicd plant, which is I 
commonly known as the butterfly-weed or pleurisy- 
root, is i^equently cultivated as an ornamental garden- 
flower. In Arabia the young shpots of A. tiijtUaeea 
are eaten like asparagus. 

Ash. {Ses Fbaximub.) 

Aauxs, the non-volatile remains of any burnt 

body. The ashes of vegetables contain la^ge amounts 
of potash : hence the derivation of the word. The 
(uhtt found under the pei were at flrst «used os a de- 
tergent ; and at last the alkali potash was rcgnlarly 
alwtrapted from them by lixiviation* (jSTss Potash.) 
The ashes of the burnt branches of trees, the trunks 
of which are used for timber, are the principal sources 
of ooinmercinl potash. The ashes of land-plants con- 
tain potash, while those of seaweeds contain soda. 
(As 8oi>A.) Coal ashes hSve a different character, 
according to the coal which prodneoa them.' Bonier- 
seUbira coal gives a red ash, while that from^tafibrd- 
shire coal is white. Barham and If castle coal 

S erally gives a cinder that may be burnt again, 
mal ashes ore chiefly valuable from their consisting 
, 08 t entirely of phosphate of lin#, and are much i 
used as manure. Bone ashes are used in tlie prepara- 
tion of cupels for assaying purposes. (Sss Asmatihg.) 
The ashes of the Boghead mineral (which see) consist 
principally of silicate of alumina, and are used in the 
manufacture of Bahlke’s patent silicated carbou-lilters. 
(See FiLTsua.) 

A0BLAU, or Asklbr, iisV^ar (Ang.-Sax.), a term in 
Masonry, applied to stones, whether rough, us when 

taken from 
the quarry, 
or dressed, 
when used for 
the facing of 
walls, which 
may be plain, 
tooled, or rus- 
ticated. In 
Nicholffon'e 

- ■ , ■ . ArchifecturtU 

I 1 I I I J^icHonarjf, 

J 1 — p-J 1 — j— the word ash. 

- - I lariiiff is used 

♦ ' I to signify the 

AciirT An operation of 

A8HLAB. bedding the 

slabs of. stone employed for facing brick or rubble 
walls ; and oshlsring as a technical term in Cnrpent^ 
for the short pieces of upright quartering used in 
garrets to cut off the acute angle between the floor 
and the sloping raftqra of the roof. 

Abhobb, in Mar., a term used to sigpiify on 

land, as opposed to aboard. A ship is ssid to be 
ashore when she has run upon the ground or on the 
ssa-ooastu cither by accident or design. 

AaH-WBUXBSD AT is the name given to the first day of 
Lent, fri>m the Boman Catholic ceremony of strewing 
ashes on the head as a sign of penitence. The ashes 
used on this day are said to be those of the palms 
consecrated on the Palm-Sunday before. The ashes 
are first consecrated on the altar, thep sprinkled 
With holy-water, and afterwords strewed on the heads 
of the prieets pud the assembled people, tbe officiating 
prieet repeating the words, ** Remember that thou art 
dust, and ahaltretiiru to dust.*' The ceremony is said to 
have been introdneed into tbe Church l>y Pope Gregory 
the Great. In the Church of Bngland a oommiiiation 
service is appointed to be read on this day) containing 
the curses deiiouuoed against impenitent ainnors. 

Asiatic Soctktibb, ore certsin socie- 

^“1 that have been formed for investigating the lan- 
‘ges, literature, history, antiquities, Ac., of Asia. 
M of tnese exist in Asia, others in Enrope. The 
Oddest iocie^ of this kind -is the Bataviaasen gonoot- 
sohap fan Xunsteu en Wotenschapen, founded in 
liatavja in 17B1. It was speedily followed by tbe 
Asiatic Sooistj of 'Calcutta, which was founded by 
William Jones, for the purpose ** of inquiring into the 
histo|7, oi vil snd naturiUithe sniiquitisB, arts, soienoei, 
and literature of Asia.** The flrst volume d its piro- 
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oeedings was published in ITBS, under the tiUe of 
tbe Asiatic BssearoKu, and the series woe continued 
up to vol. zx., pnblisbM in 1830. In 1832 the society 
issued vol. i. or the JoMnud qf fhe Asiatic Soeisig qf 
Bsmgalt a work which is continued down to the present 
time. In 1801 tliB> Literary Society of Bombw wss 
instituted, under the preridentahip of Sir James Mack- 
intosh, and was followed the Literary Society of 
Madras. Tbe flrst Auaiio Society founded in Europe 
was the Soci^td Asiatique of Pans, whioh, in 1822, 
commenced tbe publication of the JourTutl Asiatique^ 
a work which still appears regularly. In 1823 the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
was founded, and in 182 1 received a royal charter : 
sinoe 1834 it has regularly issued a Journal of Trans- 
actions. In 1843 the German Oriental Society, Deutsche 
Morgeuliliidischo Gesellschaft. was instituted at Leip- 
sic : it puliiishes annually a journal of proceedings. 
In 1812 an American Oriental Society was founded at 
Boston. The most recent of this class is the Sooidte 
Asiatique, e^blished at Constantinople iu 1832. Mo.sl 
of these sociAies, besides theiHournuls, publish, from 
time to time, translatious or editions of oriental works. 

Asp, Hep (Lat. aspis), a name confined by naturalists 
to the V'ipera aspis, a vepomous snake, peculiar to the 
European Alps, but commonly ap|>lied to several species 
of poisonous serpents. Tbe asp » ofleu mentioned by 
both Greek and Roman writers ; but the most ooin- 
mon aqd celi^brated would seom to be that called by 
the Arabs B o JI^Mfiber. This animal measures from 
three to fl\i -‘ot ih length, is of a dark green colour, 
marked oY» iquely with omuls of brown. Tho liuje is 
el^isely^Bllic.! 

poisoned ^ 

The habit which 
this serpent hss 

of creotiug itself when approaebed, made the ancient 
Egyptians imagine that it guarded the places it inha- 
bited, and oocordingly they have represented it on 
their temples sculptured on each side of a globe. 

Aspabagus, as.pdr'.a.gus (probably from Gr. spa- 
rosso, I tear), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to. the nut. ord. JAlUicsa>, tbe Lily family. The 
speiues are herbaceous, or shrubby plants, growing 
wild in the southern parts of Europe nud in Africa. 
A. qjffleiHalis, the common asparagus, has long been 
cultivated for the sake of tbe young succulent shoots 
called turios, which form a much-esteemed article of 
food. In the wild state tbe 
shoots are slender and tough, 
but by cultivation they are ob- 
taiuM thick and extremely 
tender. Tbe jsuoient Homans 
were well acquainted with this 
delicate culinary vegetable; JE^WKL jOfi 

and Pliny mentions a variety 
which grew , near Ravenna, 
producing slnfoU so large that MfBnf 

three weighed upwards of a « 
pound. It is now cultivated EVfljH 

in all the tempgrate regions . 

of the world, and to a very 
great extent near London, 

Paris, and Vienna. In no part ^ Hi HI 

of Europe is it grown to such 

perfection os in the market- 

gardens round London. Tbe 

ssparagu^f Mortloke is par- AorABAaue. 


xmmmjOA imoBMArmi, 


A«pankgi]i 

ticalurly large and ■ncouleoti and has long been prieed 
by genres. On the oentinent. great pune are taken 
in proparinff the soil for this plant, by forming exoa« 
Totions. and filUoff them with layers of birC bones, 
wood-chips, sand, loam, and fireshmannre ; botUiougn 

E lantationa on sooh beds last longer than those formira 
y English gardeners, they do not yield better shoots ; 
and it may justly be questioned whether they are 
equally profitable to the enltiTators. There are mMy 
local varieties of asparagus, but they may all be re* 
carded as alight modifloatious of two well-marked aorta, 
namely, the red-topped and the green-topped. In the 
kitchen-garden asparagus is generally grown in beds 
four feet brood, and in rows a foot or eighteen inches 
apart, with the space of nine inches between every 
two plants in the rowa. The plants are either raised 
from seed where th^ are to remain, or on a 
seed-bed the preceding year, and transplanted. Tho 
value of the crop depends on the soil being dry* sandy, 
well trenched, and powerfnLly manured. The trenches 
should be fWnn two and a half to thrfp feet deep. 
Boring the winter the beds are covered with dung or 
litter, to protect the shoots from the frost ; in spring, 
this covering is raked off into the alleys and dug in, 
w’hilo the beds are stirred with a fork to admit the air, 
boat, and rain to the young shoots. Asparagus from 
seed may be out tho third year, is in perfection during 
tho fifth, and will continue good for ten or twelve yean. 
Tho season for cutting is from the middle of April to 
1 be middle of June. Asparagus ia forced, gone- 
rally by placing the roots on dung dr tan-beds, but 
sometimes by covering the beds with dung. The ear- 1 
lient crops are obtaiuraby the first mode, but the roots , 
arc lost. The culinary pr^arations of osparagna are | 
few, the delicate flavour bdmg easily overpowered. It j 
is best boiled alone, and served on toast with melted 
butter. It is sometimes introduced into soup, and! 
into delicate made dishes. Asparagns-shoots contain 
a peculiar crystalline principle, to which the name i 
atparagin has been given : this has a speciflo action ' 
oil the urinary organs, and its properties have caused 
asparagus to be popularly em^oyed as alithic. In 
incdictne, the shoots, rpots, and flowering stems of 
A, (fffleinalU are occasionally employed as. diuretics. 
The roasted seeds have been used as a substitute for 
coffee. The young shoots of the species A . itnu\foUn$^ 
A. acut\foUu», and A. uf&as, are eaten in the south of 
Diirope. — for recipes, Mrs. Beeton's Book 
Homtkold Managetnent, 

Aspabaout. fu-pSr'-a’jin, a crystalline body, pro- 
cured from the young shoots of the asparagus, from 
the roots of the marsh-mallow and liquorice, and from 
other plants of a similar nature. The juice ia expressed 
and evaporated, and the brown impure crystals are 
redisaolved ana treated with animal charcoal. On 
being reorystall^sed, tho asporagin forms in perfect 
ootabedra or rhombic prisms. 

Aspabtxo Acin, ds-par'-rik. — An acid obtained frwm 
aaparagln. When an aqueous solution of asparagin is 
heatad underpressure, aspartate ofiammoniais formed, 
which, if heated with baryta, forms the aspartate of 
that earth : thabaryta is then precipitated by sulphuric 
acid. On evaporation, the aspartio acid crystailixea in 
Ibin rectangular tables. 

Aopxir. (ffse Populvb.) 

Aspbbula, d#-pe-ra'-fo (diminutive of I^at. esper, 
rough), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the not. 
ord. QaUaoem, the Madder fhmily. The species 'A. 
odoraia, the woodruff, iabneof the most fragrant plants 
foundin our woods : it eontains the natoral perfume 
to whflb' obsmists have giren the name of ewmorin, 
A. fynanalMskik anotlier Indigenous species, is eom- 
mouly catted Qninay-wort, on aooonnt of its supposed 
valoe as a pamedy in sord throat. ^ . 

AwmkUft Aspiuim, orA 8 PBAi.Ti 7 it,fr:^B (Or.ot- 
pkalUk), a bitoaBhons snbstanoe, found in the tsrtiaTT 
strataindiffaFsiit ports of riis earth, evideoUypfodoesd 
fromeoslby theaetkmof beat. It is nrach need as a 
pavement wh«s mixed with certain proportions of lime, 
sand, , grave), or pounded stone. It is inaoIoUe in 
alcohol, but is readilf dissolved by tupentine, with 
whlirii It foma a eoatae vtontdi. ffhna being fintofl 
on the shecaa of ^ Bead lee. it wae formerly esttad 
Jews' pitch.** The finer oort. dissolved in tnrpeiittae^' 
ismnshusedby artists; but Is apt to eiaokmiider the 
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infittsnoe of variable tempsratttM. Atplialt pavumant 
was first introdnesd into this eonntiy by Mr. Olaridge» 
who obtained the asphalt from Seyasel, in the Jura 
Mountains. It has not sneoeeded in London,' befog 
speedily worn out l^the enormous trafflo. Asphlilt, 
when distilled, gives rise to numerons prodoets, ew 
of which, tb» so-called paraJBn oil, has lately risen to 
great commercial importance. Coal-tar is arUfloial 
asphalt. {Sei PxvaoiiUK.) 

AapfiAUnu, a blaok substance, disicdvod 

out of asphalt by oil of torpentine, insoluble fo alobhol 
and ether. ■ 

AsPHODBiiua, d«':/b-de-h(c' (Gr. a, not, tpkaUot I 
supplant), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to Che 
net. ord. JLUiaceWt tlie Lily family. It inelndes savond 
beautiful perennial^ with fleshy finger-like roots and 
upright annual sterna covered with long leaves. Tho 
yellow and white aaphodelSf A. lafevs and A. aMas, 
haVp iohg been cultivated in Britain as gardeorflowers. 
Immensq^ tracts of land in Apulia are oovered with the 
latter spseies, which affords good nourishmsiiC to’the 
sheep, in anoienWdays it was sihred to Frowrpfoe, 
and used in funeral oeremenies. 

AsmxxA, (Gr. «, not, and sokiieii^ 

pulsation), Uterw signifies osssation of pulaatfofo 
and is used in Med. to dsnoto that state of bew 
during life in which the pnlsmUon of the heart and 
arteries cannot be perceived. In asphyxia, the action 
of the lungs is suspended, and the blood no longer 
undergoes that purifying process so necessa^ to nfe. 
Hence the body becomes tilled with impure blood, (be 
powers of sensation &nd voluntary motion are sus- 
pended, and, if the proper means of restoratkm are 
not resorted to, death will ipe^ily ensue. Asphyifo 
may be prodnoM by various causes ; as by wbatevsr 
prevents the access of air to the lungs, os strangnlation, 
drowning, choking, Ac.; or whatever interferes with 
the aotion of the nerves that are fKmoemed in respira- 
tion, as paralysis, cold, strobe of lightning, Ac. It 
may also be produced by breathing an impure or a 
too rarifled atmosphere. (80a Daowiraro, fifSAiruv* 
Linov, BuFVOciTioir, AoJ 

Aspii>iusr» tl0-pid'-i-um (ur. aapidionjjn little buckler) , 
in Bot., a gen. of ferns (whiohaev). The fronds of tbs 
species A./ragrana possess aromatio and riigbtly Miter 
properties, and have been used as a substitute for tes. 

Aspiduba, fo-pi-du'-ra (Gr.ospts, shield, oarsk tail), 
in Qeol., a gen. of fossil star-lislies, so named from 
tho buckler-fike arrangement of the Imuy plates which 
protect the arms. They are peculiar to the muschel- 
Iralk of Germany, and are cIomIj related to the exist- 
ing ophlura. 

Abpiratb, &0*-pi‘rait (Lat. aptrltiu aapar, harsb 
breathing), in the Or. Gram., is a name given to a 
certain mark or accent (thus * ) placed over the initial 
vowel of certain words to indicate that it ia to be |MFd- 
nounohd roughly or harshly, as if preceded by an A. 
Ail words beginning with a vowel have either a rongfa 
or solt breataing,— the apiritna oMMt or the ijpMfor 
lania (thus ' ), beoanee a word beginning with a vowA 
can only be distingaisbed in the pronunciation from 
the preceding word by in some measure drawing the 
breath. Certain oonsonants are likewiae called aopi- 
rates, from the harsh breathing antaring into tiieir 
pronunciation : these are Xf ^ (phi, M, fkata), 

AspLBvilrK, as -p 2 e'-«»- »t» (Gr. a, not, apknt, 
•pleen), in Bot.| a gen. of ferns, induded in the sub- 
ord. PoljmodiatB. Many speciea are common in Great 
Britain, oeing known oe splcen-worto. They weie 
formerly used in medicine, but hare now fatten into 
disuse. A. Ruta-muraafia is popularly known ee we^ 
rue. A. Triekomanaa is an elegant little fbm,. Common 
on rocks and old walla : it ia often outtivaM ia oacea ' 
and on garden rockwork. 


AspOBTAnoir, aaiptr4fi*-akon (Lat. ad, ia, aadpoHa, 
I^carry), in Law, ia tha oanyfog amor of goods. 
Thus, m all felonies, there mnet not onW be a taUng. 

to an asportation or eoRylagapegr. „ 

Am, au (Lat. wfoue/ Tr. dna, for mnat\Vll£^ 
asfoe), iEquim eefoMj), an gnimal too wett fotowdt 
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AssafOBtlda 


Mid it u ber» that we Had it nuikd the beltticwe hi 
actate ofdomestioatroo. In theea eoan l c i ei itmnkl 
aeeni tbet the em wee temed berore the bone; nad to- 
tbit day, in the Beat, •■ne nn far more nenenUy 
used M faeaeta of burden and drau|^ than horaea. 
Th«re« howerer, instead of beina detpiaad end naf* 
laotedj oaM is tahen to enltifate the br^, by eroa^ug 
the dnaat speoitnem!. Even the wild aaa ia mocnr ad 
for this purpose. ** The aaaea of Arabia,** aaje(3hardin« 
*' are, perhaps, the handaomest animala ii^ the worbi. 
Their coat is amooth and clean ; thi^ carry the head 
eleraied, aud have dne aud welUformad leoa, which 
they throw oat grateftilly in walking or mnning. Th^ 
are need inly m the aaodle, and ere unportod In mat 
uanbefa into Persia, where they' are frequently sold 
for 400 livrea, and, being taught a kind of easy ambling 
IMO, art riolUy capansonad, and nsed onij by the 
rtoh and luxnrums nobles.** The iim is, propesly 
apeakiiig, a mountain animal. Its hoola are loni 
fwiahM with an extremely hard rim, leuving ahoUlDiw 
in the centre, by which meaoa he ja enabled to tread 
with more aecurity on the slippery^dea of hills and 
or^gy places. Its most general eolourfamouse-ooleiir, 
with a blackish atripe extending along the Mae to the 
tad;, and oroased by a simUar atripe oxer tWakonldera. 
The female goes with young eleven monthai and seldom 
produces more than one foal at a time. 

AaeaxaETiiii.. (S^e AsijwnrDA.) 

Aaaii. (Aar Evrnans.) 

AflBAaanrvaTioir, <?«-siis'-ai'nai'abon (Etymol, uncer* 
tain), iaatrictly the murdering a poreot) for hire. The 
term ia also applied to killiog by trea^ery or sudden 
▼iolenoe. ^ 

Aasfssivs, thcae who kill, by troa 

and fiolenoe, persons nuprepared fbr dcffeaoe. The 
word asMssMi ia said to have originated from a oertain 
prince of the family of Arsaoidas, popularly called 
Aaaaaains, who lived in a castle between Antioch and 
Damaaaus, and trained, in blind obedienoe to his com* 
aands, a number of yonng men, whom be employed 
in ■inrdering the priqocs with whom he was at euini^. 
According to Colonel Chesney, the Assassins, orm- 
maiK, 8(iu hold their chief seat at KaJat-el-Masiyad, 
in Persia, and have several strongholds in the moun- 
tains of Tripoli. They are called Assaasiin from their 
immoderate m ot katchUakak (henbane), which pro- 
duces an excitement amounting iolhry. Thefirst Aief 
and law-maher of this singular tribe was Hassan Ben 
Sa|^, to whom the Orientals gave the name of Sheikh- 
el- Jebaix, but who was better known in Bvrope as the . 
Old Hao of the Mountain, a wily impostor, who madm 
fanatival and implicit slaves of bis subjects, by im- 


the Holy 


rious when sanctioned by his command, end eous^d 
^ger and death in the execotion of his orders. In 
Crusades, they mastered to the number 
power of the sheikh, or 


king o| 


ssfpffwa erwet, wno were onned with bows and arrows 
and broM oliilis j and be himself never ventured in 
^»*bout a club loaded .wiBi sold or iron. The 
Km^ts-Templara alone dared .Ud doflance to this 
terrible and subtle foe. Amogg the xiotiBH of thdr 
degiMs wsa Conrad, marquis oi Montferrat, who waa 
murdered in the market-place at Tyre, .la llM, al- 
^ughsMe historians have attributed the crime to 
time this flterfhlaeetioigi^ 
‘’““t Lebanon. Holhgoo, , 

aiBumrs. 


Asseadbijy Hadion^ 

toanoftse^wImtharfrominalioeorwei rtniiwoM ; naby 
striking-at him with or without a weapon, though the 
party atrihing him mieses hbaim.^ So, dimwingaswoTd ; 
throwum a mlsrile with intent to wonad or strike; 
presentiog u gut at a person within the distance to 
which it wilt carry, or.poiniing a pitchfork at a parson 
standing wMiin reach ; holding vp one's flat at him in 
a threatening or insulring manner ; or wirii sudi other 
circumstances as denote, at the time, an intention 
(coupled with a present ability) of using actualviolenco 
against his person. There are mai^ othw acts wfaioh 
will, in law, amount to an assault ,* but they are too 
namwutts to be inserted in a work of this nature. Por 
au assault, ah action for damages will lie, or the 
agipesBor may be indictod at the quarter seasionB, or 
proceeded against by summons or wamnt of justices 
of the peace. 

Assault, in Mil. Language, is a sadden cod genera] 
attftdc made by a besieging army to obtain pomession 
of a fortifled post. 

AsiaTiire, M-sai'^ny (Fr. csaaysr, to tiy), a quanti- 
tive analysis performed for the sake of dneoverine 
IheamouBtofonepartienlareonstitttentia acorapound. 
The term is generally applied to the determination of 
gold or silver in alloyaof tbeso metals j but it is also used 
to denote any procesa for determining the oommeroiri 
valne ofnOTsnbstanee by the ceparatfon of its valuable 
portion . Thus lichens and indigo are assayed for their 
colouring m ^^ter, galls aud oak bark for their tannin, 
and ores i* tliefr metal. The assaying of gold and 
silver is get ■ i .illyperformsd by the process of cupel- 
ling. Bono'tish IS mixed with water, made into a little 
cup, and dried. This is called the cupd, and has the 
properly of absorbing oxides when they are cmabined 
with oxide o& lead in a ftate of foaion. Silver is 
assayed by mixing it with a certain quan^y of lead, 
deter^ned by the amount of impurity snspeeted to 
exist in the alloy. The mixture is melted in the ctrpef 
in a current of air, until the whole of the lead is oon- 
vertod into oxide, which dissolves Uie other impuritieB, 
and carries them down with it into the enpcl, the 
stiver being left behind in a pure state. Silver alloyM 
are also assayed by dissolving them in nitric acid, and 
precipitating the silver in the form of chloride by a 
standard solution of chloride of sodium. This metood 
is now adopted in the English, French, and Bo^an 
mints, as vrell as in these of the United States, (told 
is gearirally assayed by the process of quartniion. It 
18 mixed with three times its weight of silver, and nine 
times its weight of lead, and cupelled as described 
above. The whole of the impurities are thus got rid 
of, and an alloy of silver and gold remains. This is 
beaten into thin plates, which are thrown into nitric 
acid, which dissolves out the silver and leavws the gold 
untouched. The large amount of silver is added to 
nrevent any portides of that metal existiiigiii the goM 
from being protected by- it from the action of the neid, 
andremaining undissolved. For the assmsg of the 
other metela,— Percy's MetoUurm. 

Asssvblt, dc^cm^Me, it a term formed from the 
French ouemMe, which signlfles literally the meeting 
together of a number of jiersons in onefOoMforthe 
same object or design. In a more Umited eeuse, it n 
applied to important meetings of a poBtieal or eoele- 
sissLical nature. These have usually ether names, 
under which the more important of thefts will be found 
m^Tced ; aa, eounoils^ convocationB, syiw^ comitia, 

“**• tnaumedi on 
1^ Jnm, ITW, by the oommons, who Ibnn^ the 
umwal aMmbhr aomSm by 
Louis rVl. of Franeo on Sth May, 1780. They oon- 
sritiM t^^vM a natienri aaaimbly, to wbiohthe 


Assault, os-s^' (M. anmlitu, from Fr. mwoHsr, 
to aasanlt, assail, fittt upon), in Law. is aa ntSSS 
ep offer, with force sad Thence, to do a oorpondlSSt 
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teptemto, im. «nd weresuoesvdedby’toeSiegfaSBtiTe 
AaaembfypWfaiAwaa^to refolm tlm sMb«id«^ 


lm,»aMerdaaoewitotheniiil ofUe 

tjgon. » oommea^ its sAthigi oa 1st frotober. 



uNiYKmif ^nmauTioK. 


8a|i*eiite.aM Jmt 2»naf flrib fnwiiuMMtf Mitiowil 

iftnifted wUliiinrv^ (o 4 e^ IIm 

jBflBtivdkj.aBd tointrodooeftiiaw Ibrmof gowiUMt. 
Asnmur of Pstukbi, WMtiuiima, vm m 
nb^ flC lU elwgjitteB and tbirtj diatta^ 

' far iMmuof nd piatr, aumiiuKiad jm 
itin liM3 io maatJd WMiaHB< 


I AnwmufKt o M tr ^tk ^m (Xa^. od, to» wd mto, X. 
ijoifi), is a tarm amolograd in Xogto io daiiota m 
* aifimatkMi or daoiol of tomailiinf, 

Absbssxd Taxxb, dracMd'* we eertein taxea seM 


ofdiueAce of poidiaiDeol 

eter, **fbt MrfSiefi the goTemneDt end littttgy of the 
Chnreh of BogleM, end for rindioBliiig and ole«eifig 
the Mtd ohiweh false asi^ioM aad interpreta- 

tions/* fliere were also four iderhial and two isj 
rqpvcsentativea from the Ohucoh of Aootlaad. The 
iint meeting of the Assembly took place on the 1st 
July, 1043, and the iaai on 32na lebmary, 1040, daring 
which they had met 1,163 times. The, chief tirutts of 
their labours were,— 1. An humble advice to parliament 
for ordmation of ministeM aad settling the preshjite- 
lian government ; S. a directory for puhlio worship ; 
3. a eonfeesiun of faith j 4. a larger and shorter cats- 
chism ; 6. a review of some of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Among the more distinguished membwei ttkf this 
assembly were Usher, Sauudcrson, Lightfnot, Seldeo, 
Gateker, Oreenhill, Avrowinuth, Beynolds. Calamy, 
and Twise. The four fieotoh divhiee were Keiideiaoii, 
GiUespie, Bntherford* end BaiUie. 

AiSKiiBKT, mil QnnBBaL, of the Ohnroh of Soetiand, 
it the hif^st ecchMuastieal court of Scotland, which 
meets annually at Edinburgh in the month dT May, 
and sits for about ten days. It consists of rapreewto- 
tives, clerical end lay, from the several presbyteries of 
the chuNh, aad a few other members. Its delibera- 
tiens are prssidsd over by a moderator, electsd 
annually; and there is also present at its sittings a 
royal eommisMoner, Mp«e«*eniing the crown, but who 
ishes no part in its proeesdings. It forms the court tif 
anpecl from the pre.ihyteries and synods. Biooe tlie 
disruption in 1843, the Free Ghuroiv'of Sootlaiidhas 
also its general assembly, wldcEUkcwiee meets annuiilly 
at Edinburgh iu May, and otherwise resemhlcs tlm 
other, eaoept that it Jtim no royal representative. 

Asraiau.T, UKLaWFUii (Fr. osssintfor, to flock to- 
gether). An nulawftil essendilf is the masting of three 
or more persons to do an anmwfiU aot„wtMer they 
do it or not. 

AesaFT. da-seiri' (lat. od, to, and cswtie, I think), 
in Phil., is that act of the miad by whioh we aecept 
eometfaingas true. It is the work, not of the under- 
standing, nut of the reaseo ; aad isjfree, when it is not 
the unavoidable result of evidence ; NscMaofp, when 
the withholding of it involves a sontradiotiou. 

AesBiTT, BoTaL, Tkb, by which bilie that hare peesea 
the Housee of Parliament become law, gnd without 
which they are null, coustitiitee one of the highest 
prerogatives of the crown. It is no mere form, hut e 
OcMf/de exercise of legwietive Ihdoticas, though them 
has net for tam years been an instance of its hsin# 
withheld : the mit ia eeid to have been in the reign m 
Queen Anne. The royal easent may be given by the 
aoveiekn in person, rohed,cfOW!Bed, end seated op the 
throne w the House of PeeN, with the ComnuuM 
etendittg et the her, or by eammisBioaevs mnpointed 
for that speoial purpoee, aad for that smglo ooessfon. 
Of Iste years, amept in tha ease of bills angmenting 
the royal iaeosna, (ha practice has been to ghreihe 
royal aesent by oommissioD ; but, in the fonner w^, 
the eovseedga usuelly pmfers a personal oninifeBtatioB 
of thanks. Tba commissionerB are usaiUy three or 
Ibnr of the greet ofifoeie ef etate. The royal eseent 
toeeehhlUiiattiiobDeedby'tlieelerkof pernement in 
HdfoeeaiNJkeBeb. Having read tlm title, heetpe' ^ B 
ie a biU.of wpplyy-J> «w» (er ta rdiit) rsieersfo $t» 
iaifol autfosts, ecsenfo foitf tmufoofonse, cl oiasll# smti ; 
Many othmpsiMfolkilL— Xe ml foficBl j end if a prfoite 
OmUtiMHiommign 
refuse ea s e n t p it is hv the foimoC £smi<orla<minr) 
s^etdssra. In the eeee at eete at gmee or enmeely 
whiob origiBale the«wwn,M which eve etgiied 
^ theeavesaSgii before bs fagj b jf befoee jinrliSiwt, 

at fibeMMNsm cepmscal HenliaiMaAassssMlAhmrewsi 
Satamfaaaaaatm reaumM iakt.kmJSmmt 

•sire A Ma rani 

4aam aUa€ kmma, 
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nature end Mnonnt have reried eoeordmg tothersi- 
geae&se of the etate. Snoludlng the land-tax, they 
amonnted, for the year endinf Dec. 31, UflO, to 
£8,130,660. Thm are under the mauagement of tho 
eosnmiasionere of inland revenae. 

AsaxesoB, os-ses^-scr (Itel. osicMam, to aet to, 40 
impoee a tax), in Law, ene who assesses public tenas, 
by rating every person aocordmgto his estate t eleo 
an adviser to cn arohbish^ or bishop, or other m sais- 
tmto, in BMtters of law, sitting by him on the beaufi, 

Asssn, di'-ccfr (Fr.* ossm, enough), in.liaw, eve 
either red or peieonel. Where a aun bee linos la 
fee-simple, end dice eebed thereof, the lands which 
come to his heir are oMsfr mol; and wfaem he dlee 
poascBied ofanggpersoDai eetate, (ha goods which eonw 
to his ciecutM or administrator are osscAipsmMl. 
Assets are also divided Into aaMfr far dueaak end 
osssfo 4K4|r> mohics. 1. Asseta hy descent are knde 
which deseend to the heir of a peieon dyfog eiieifl 
thereof, and owing meoialty ev simple-contract debts. 
In that case, tho estate ii eonaideted as aaasto to’he 
administered in a contt cf equity for payment of the 
debts, tiie specialty debts having preforence. 8. 
Aeseta inter maines are where a man indebted molws 
executort, andteavee them euAcient to pay hie debta 
and legaoics; or where eome commodity or profit 
aviace to them in right of (he te ct a te r, whiehoee caUed 
■eeets in their hands. Tbta term is also applied com- 
mercially to any aveilalile property for the peyaient 
of a nimi*wdebM. 

AsBisiNro, ds^-ss-«i'idc (Span., treafy), is a ierm 
specially applied to a treaty betwean (he Bpaabih 
•overmnent and eomo other nalioti, by whim the 
romier, in ocwaidereition of certain paymeate, gnanta 


kind wee concluded wUb the Flemings. Binuler com- 
paote ware outered into with the Genoese (L68Q),'¥Or- 
tugueac (1606), and vrith the French Gniaea ODamany 
(1763), which tUh took the name of the Aseiepto 
Oempany. Id 1713 the eelebritad Acelento treaty with 
Britain wae eonoluded at Utrecht, and waa made over 
^ the govemment, for thirty yease, to (lie South-Sea 
Compaiiy. One of the condiiione of this treaty was, 
that the eompany bad a right to send yearly to these 
Spanish eoloniee a veiael of COD tone, laden with ill 
aevts of merohsndiae. The misundemtsadhigi that 
ecoeaoitlof this led (o s war between the (•roeoualriiM 
in 1780. At the poeee of Ais-la-Ohapelle, bi.1740, ib# 
eettphay bed their rights for thsMmaiaiDgfonr yexm 
guerenteed to them ; but they mlinquished thsiA at 
the oenventioB of Madrid, in 1740, in ooiiridetslli0p-of 
n turn of £100,000. 

AeeinKAF, d|'-M«tt<ya (Let. assfynafos, esslgllM), 
the name of the paper eotreney iaeued by depceeof 
(he National Astembiy of France, with the approba- 
tion at the king, A^ 1, 1700, and eo esM from Aim 
nationel property being assigned as security. Atiinti;, 
400,600,400 fraara wercjssuedi bnt, a.fow nibiitle.foforf 
860,060,000 nmse were issued, and suhsisoiieBt wnnet 
ineveeeed the number to almnt vOOO,OOS206p 6^. 
The consequence wee that they beoame of nlBiCit^ 
wdne, aad at len^, ia 1790, they warn .witiMfokwn 
from (baensssney. 

Asaiovan, de-M-w' (Lab. OMffm- 

ad and s(yno. 1 mark or siga), onAwtho ie nsrigiisa 
OF moiated by anelher to dosmy net or;|wrforai any 
has(M. It also aigpiflee ows mka tehee any r^it, 
title, or hatereet in pgnpe nl y, ,b» an eerignmmifc 
e« narigwor, or Iw not of AssbraMs aretir 


dSicdev tnlmr. Jba nssigwin bar^Md it when a fosseo 
of a icim, 4Kttha 


eesigna tfaa eanm tawnwifaf} t|mtottomJtisei ri |p »e 
hydmd. AisrigUt in raw is he npon whom, hTapb. 


THg BKmOlf ABY Oj* 

AHsignee of m B«nkrapt AsscM^tion of Ideas 


and dkpMRl of a bankmiit't citato davolTM^' ia. aa 
anignee in law of tha loatoniM, bj virtiw of tha 
statute which Tests the pvopsrtj m himonhiaappoint- 


Absiovbb ov a BAmcstm.— In order to eonTsrttlie 
pstato of a bsahrupt into money for divinon amongst 
the creditors, an asaignse or aasi|meea are appointed. 
In the first instance, an assignee is apptiinted bj 
ballot 1^ an officer of the Court of Bankruptcy, who, 
immediately on the adjodioation of bankruptcw, takes 
posseasion of the estate, and retains possession of it 
nntil the appointment ot a creditors' assignee. The 
ereditors* OMmaee is chosen at the first meeting of the 
creditors unoer the bankruptcy, or an adjournment 
thereof, by a majority in Taloe of the creditors who 
liare proTsd their debts ; sad, upon his appointment, 
all the satate of the buikrupt, both real and personal, 
is difested out of the official assignee and Tested in 
him. The powers and duties of inch assignees are I 
regulated by **the Bankruptcy Act, 1801." 

AesieiTMBVT, ds-itas'-Meal (Lat. aMigiia/ia),in Law, 
ie tha transferring and setting OTer to another of some 
right, title, or interest. 

AMiHXi.ATloir, (Lat. ad$imilaHet 

from ad, to, and $imilia, Mke), the act of organised 
bodiee, by which they oonTert foreign anbataacea into 
their own proper snbstaaee, by which fodd is converted 
into nntriraent. (Sm IfuramoK.) 

Aasna, (Lat. attetiiot Fr. <uii$, part, past 

iWmi the rerb esMoir, to sit).— The term, in its present 
aooeptenoe, implies a court, place, or time when and 
when the writs and prucessea, whether civil or 
criminal, are decided hjlndua and jury. The counties, 
for the pnraoae of holding the assises, a>e dirided into 
eiAt oiroaits, and judges are assigned by commission 
tOBOld their aasisea twice a year in erpry conntj, except 
Ijoadon and Middlesex. The judges ait iiy Tirtne of four 
acTunl auAorities. 1. The eommiasion of the peace. 
8. A commission of oyer and terminer, directed to ti>e 
judges and gentlemen in the county^ by which they 
are empower to hear and determine nreasons, felo- 
nies, and misdemeanours, by whomsoever committed. 
8. A commiseion of general aaol delivery, directed to 
the judges and clerk of the assise associate, to try every 
prisoner in the gaol committed for any ofienoo what- 
soever j but none but prisoners in gaol, and to dis- 
charge such aninst whom no bill is nreferred or found. 
4. A commission, or writ of nUi pms, which is a con- 
sequence of the ancient commission of atrize being 
annexed to the office of justices of assize, by the 
Statute of Westmir st ^r, the second, 18 Edw. 1. c. SO, by 
which the judges are empowered to try all questions of 
ihet issuing out of the courts at Westminster that are 
then ripe for trial by Jury, and in which the venue is 
laid in the county. These commissions are accom- 
panied by writs of auociation, by which certain persons 
are directed to associate themselves with the juaticoa 
and seijeants, that a auffioient supply of commissioners 
may not be wanting. But, to prevent the delay of i 
justice by the absence of any or them, there is also 
issued a writ of «i non omnoo, directing that, if aU 
oannot be present, any two of them (p justice or Ser- 
jeant being one) may proceed to execute the commit- 
aion. In law the aasiaps are but as one day, and the 
entry of every proceeding at them refers to the first 
d«y of assise. 

ASBOciATxoir, /b-M'-oi-oi'-shon (Lat. ad, to, and soeiKs, 
a companion), is a union of persons or a society formed 
for mutual assistance, or for the joint carrying out of 
some definite object. The value of combined eflfort 
. in carrying out objects where individual exertions 
would utterly fail, is very manifest. Many undertak- 
iuto, in which it would be impossible for iudividuals to 
Irk, we see carried on with tucocss around us 
tons of associations. More particularly is the term 

^wed to a union of individuals for the acconsplish- 
.I**, social, political, or scienUfte objecta. 
Asaoedtoion is one groat feature of eivilisataon, and is 
one df moat marked oharaoteriatica of the prceeul 
age. « Meo heve learned/' save Dr. Cbenniiig, •• whet 
waudeto epB be acoomphsbeo in certain oaees by 
vaion. and atom to think that union iacompatonltoj 
anything. Yon caueoareifiy name an object ime which ; 
>*w|us institution Hae not eeea fonned. Would men 
fin# eel of Opinioim^d crush aqpUMr,-4hqy { 


make a society. Wonid they improve the peusl oode 
or relieve poor debtmrs,— they make aocistiei. Would 
they encourage agriouiture, or mauafactaras, or aeienee, 
--they make aoeietiee. Would one claaa encoarage 
horieracing and eaother diacoorMe travelling on a 
Sunday,— they make aocieties." But, while combina- 
tions may be mighty engines for good, they also imj 
be made great engines for evil ; as, where they attempt 
to put down opinions, whether true or false, by mere 
force of numbers# and thus interfere with or snbvert 
that freedom of thought on which all truth depende. 
(For associations for the purpoM of oontrolling the 
rate of prollta or of labour, zee CoxuiirATioira.) Aseo- 
eiations, too, are often injurious in interfering with 
free thought and action among the individual members $ 
as, in order to joint co-operation, it is necessary for 
each to abandon a portion of hie o%rn individual views 
and adopt those of the majority of his co-assooiates. 
They are for the most part passive bodies, guided 
Boieiy by the will and management of a few individiiala 
among them. * 

AsBoaATioir, ArucAir. {See Atbxcait Abbooxa- 
ttox.) 

Abbooiatiox 09 InitAB, in Mental Phil., is the name 
given to that principle of the human mind by wMoh 
certain ideas,— thoughts, feelings, or emotions, become 
connected together in such a way, as that they after- 
wards tend to recall or reproduce one another. A 
good illustration of this is given by Coleridge, in hie 
BidpntpMa/ raria. Seeing," says he, ** a mackerel 
it may nappf .lat I immediately think of gooseberries, 
because 1, at onetime, ate mackerel, with gooseberries 
as the sauce ; the first syllable of the latter word being 
that which had co-exist^ with the imsM of the bird so 
called, 1 may then think of a goose, in the next mo- 
ment, the image of a swan may rise before me, thongh 
I had never seen the two biros together. In the first 
two instances, 1 am conscious that their co-existence in 
time was the circumstance thnt enabled me to recollect 
them ; and equally conscious am I, that the latter was 
recalled by me, by the joint operation of likeness and 
contrast. So it is with oanso and effect; so, too, with 
order." Various philosophers have attempted to 
define these laws of mental association. According to 
Aristotle, they arc three,— resemblance, contrast, and 
contiguity. Hume, who has generally been followed 
by modern philosophers, makes them resemblauce, 
contiguity, and causation. Some have endeavoured, 
again, to reduce all the phenomena of association to 
I one great law. The first attempt of this kind was made 
Augustine, who said that tlioughts that bad once 
Go-ezisted in the mind, are afterwards associated toge- 
ther. Sir William Hamilton states, that all the lawa 
of association may easily be reduced to two,— simul- 
taneity, and resemblance or affinity ; under the former, 
including thoughts that are in the mind together, or 
fo immediate succession ; under the latter, all tnat 
have such a connection exiating between them aa 
that the thought of the one involvee the thought of 
the other. These two bejthen reduces to one, which 
be calls the law of redintegration, or totality, in- 
clnding, in the first place, those thoughts which arose 
at the same time, or in immediate consecution, and in the 
second, those thoughts which arc bound up into one 
by their mutual affinity. '^Thoughts or mentdactiviilea 
having once formed parts of the same total thought 
or mental activity, tend, ever after, imme^taly to 
suggest each other." It seems evident that all the 
pheuomena of mental asaociatiou inqy be reduced to 
one great law,— that olTeonHguUjf, by which ideas thto 
have been in the mind together, or in dose aucceadloD, 
ever after manifeet a tendency to recall or reproduce 
each other. In pereous offew ideas— the nneduoatod or 
ignoraut— this principle ie xery marked; Bhakeapeare'e 
Mrs. Quickly it an admirable instanceof this, aasnenar- 
rates with amasing minuteness the various ineidentethat 
happened at the tune when Sir John Feletaff nia4e her 
0 promiae of marriage. When, however, the »iM has 
beoome poiaeesedofa number of ideas, tnose that have 


r, by which aa idea, instead of recalling iffi th* 

with whiA it migr have been assoeiateo, whfidi 

would result in endless oonfosion, selects oi^y certM 
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of them* Tbet lome, vether then othert, ere teleotad, 
depends npon n TerieCf of dreumetenoee ; thefrsme 
of mind oftbe individiml nt the time^ their reotttneei, 
or the freanenoy or length of time they me/ here hew 
easooieted together. Mother nrincij^ of eieoeietion 
is thet of • pert rargettinge. whole, or e whole one or 
more of its parts. Most of onr ideas are made np of e 
nnmber of others, an/ one of which may suggest the 
whole idee, or the whole ideamey suggest one or more 
of them. ThuSfpeper may suggest wmtenees or smooth' 
nees, or any of these may suggest 


ner, a wo 


/ august paper. In like man' 
may be resolv^ into its oomponent parts 


or gyUaldes, any one of which me/ suggest other words 
of which it forms a part. In this way, one word sag- 
geets another word having the same primal or terminal 
lullabies ; and hence the rhythmical terminations of the 
liDSi^ tn poetry make it modi more easily remembered 
than prose; end the alliteration eo frequent in proverbs 
rendm tlm easy to be reoalled. It seemt that by this 
prindple of mental analyeis the law of aimilarity or re- 
semblance may be explained; the mind, ae it were, 
aeparating en idea into ita component parts, till it 
obtains one featnre which exactly corresponds to a 
feature that goea to make op another idea. One idee 
may suggest another idea with which it had never 
previottuy been associated : this is dons Jjy mssns of 
a third idea common to both. Thus, Hannibal may eog- 
gest Napoleon, though the/ ma/ nave never been ae- 
eodatcd together in the mind, from their having both 
crossed the Alps under similar droumstaaees. The 
intermediate idea is here evident; bat freojaently it it 
not perceived, though in every case its influenoa may 
be ueced. To this same princMe, we think, may 
bo referred contrast, or that tendency of the mind to 
proceed from one idea to ita contrary; ae, from virtne 
to vice, from light to darkness, from riches to poverty ; 
there being, in evei^ sueh esse, on intermediate idea 
common to both, or which the one denotes an. abun- 
dance, the other a defloieni^. It is upon the association 
of ideas that memory depends. {See Mbkost.) 

AssoiTAifCB, ie'-eo-m&nee (Lat. ad, to, and eono, I 
sound), is s term used in Foetiy and Bhet. to denote 
that the words of a phrase or verse have the same sound 
or termination, yet without making proper rhyme. 
This is commonly a fgplt in English, but the Romans 
sometimes used it with elegance ; as,—" Militem oom- 
paravit, exercitum omavit, aoiem lustravit.” 

Assohajtt Khtiibs, ds'-fo-adfif (LaU ad, to, soao, I 
sound), is a term applied to a kind of yerse common 
among the Bpaniarda and Portuguese, where the vowels 
onl/ are required to rh/me. 

Assuurnov, i^-tum'-ehon (Lat. ad, to, and eumptuef\ 
taken), ie the name of a festival celebrated by the 
Roman OathoUo and Greek churches on the 16tb of 
August, in honour of the miraculous ascent of the 
Virgin Msiy into hssven. 

Assvumoir, in Logic, is the name given to the 
minor or eeoond proposition in a categorical syllogism. 
It is sometimes ajso applied to the consequence drawn 
tVom thepropositions of which an argument ie com- 
posed. Thus we say thepvemisos are true, but the 
aisniDption is captious. 

AasuniKCB, Life. {See IwBinuvcx.) 

AsBTmiiLir AmcHincTUBi, ds-siri-i-an. It is im- 
poBsible to give any detailed account of the style of 
archifceetare adopted by the Aesyriens; but from the 
fanportant diecoveries made by Botta at Kborsabad, 
and La/ard at Kouyunjih. we are enabled to form 
some idea of the general features that charaoterixed 
the bnfldinga th^ raised as temples for their gods 
and palaces for their kings. It appears that when a 
siMlbr any struotnre of great sixe and importance bed 
been determined on, the first thing that wee done waa 
to rains an snormous monnd, several acres in super- 
end from twenty to forty feet in height : 
thw did Ode to obtain an inqpo^g eM^ for their 
bnudingt. The eonntiy ttrough which the Tigris sod 
Bupbrntes' take their course is perfectly flat, and their 
mJ^, which seem to hane bsen low to pnmortion to 
their length end the extant of mrand tbty covered, 
would have appeared dwnrlhd to neighi. aadcompeio- 

ln8i|priiKeent|Sf they bad baeniSed Oh the leiS 

merely hem of eaetto hot wen mmleinatfei^ eon- 
•tefloai ol^ niB-difodviM|, wi^im oatst>dtt 


AMpvldtt 

herd Oaleareooe aim) hronghlilNiii thediltsnt amm- 
tstoi, sad ent in regolsr btoski. > The dlmeiifim 
oi‘ the mound of Khorssbadf whlBh is sapppsed to 
have formed the north angle of the elty of Ntoefelk 
may be given here to ehow the immsnee extant of 
these eonstmetioBs, and the labour and iiine wUib 
most have been expended in piling them teget)ier. 
It wee formed of two reetamgles, to theiilinpgof 
the letter T, that which ie represented by the tmnlv 
verse pari being 075 feet long and 4M feat brand, 
rising 20 feat above the level or the plain; while the 
other, on which the paleoe stood, was 060 feet long end 
668 feet deep, being 10 feet above the surface of the 
tower platform. The anperfleial area of the two wso- 
taaglee was neariy 18 aores. Botta states the hsight 
to have been from 40 to 60 fret. The mound at Kon* 
yunjik was 7,800 fret in efatonmferenoe, and ita am 
more than four times as large ea thet of Khombsd- 
Access to these terrsoes was gstosd by flights oi broad 
low steps adorned with soiuptnrad flgarssi and the 
platforms themaslvea were undoiditedty gsrdens^ lure 
the famoos haaging gardens of Barton, boilt by 
Nebuobsdnesssr for his wife Amytis, which rose one 
above another on terreoes supportM by piera and 
archsa, until they eqaa)lad!<lhe height of the outor walls 
of the city. The bmldings raised on thea 


ware quadrangular in form, with portals in sack fla- 
cade, flanked with eonlptuved winged bnlle of great 
sixe. The wells were of briok faced with panels or 
slabs of gypsum, adorned with figures in i>ss-rsUef 
larger than life. The pavement of the apartments 
consisted of sun-dried or kiln-baked brioks, but the 
principel psssagee were floored with broad flsge of 
■tone. The etate rooms itf these palsoes were of great 
•ise, many in the pslsee of Khorsabsd being mat 
118 feet long, sad from 22 to 33 feet in breadth : while 
at Konynnjik, an apartment wae disoovered which wee 
200 fret tong and .45 feet broad. The walls of Asey- 
riqp.oities were of enormons thickness, being, in some 
oMdib 45 feet to width ; they were lofty, and were snr- 
monnted by aqnare towers at intervals, <with battle- 
ments for the protection of the srobers who ware en- 
gaged in defending any beleagnered town. The walls 
of their palaces were elso of great width, being as 
much as 16, 16, and even 21 fret to breadth : gallms 
are supposed to have been oonstruoted on the iip of 
these nroad wells by raising rows of diforf columns on 
the inner end outer edge, and adding a flat terrace- 
roof plastered on the upper turfree. There are no 
windows in any of the pslaoes that have yet been dis- 
covered, and it ie oonjectured that they must have 
been lighted b/ apertoree in the roof whtoh most have 
been flat, ana formed of horisontal beams siipportod 
on rows of columns placed at intervals in the rooms 
bolpw : a flooring, or rather celling, of wood was aftoh 
wards added, and covered with layers of sun-driHl 
brioks. The openings in the roof wonldprobalily bo 
surrounded by open peraneta, or rows of edumus sor- 
mouoted by a similar kina of roofing. Such a method 
of constra«ftion would afford proteoHon from the ram 
os well ee sufficient light and good ventilation ; and the 
strong glare of the summer ana could be modern^ 
by the use of ourtaint. The immenie tlucknese of the 
walls would render the rooms cool in summer and 
warm in winter. It must biFremembered that the 
above description of the method used for r^ng these 
buildings is, to a great extent, hypothetical ; but all 
the Assyrian palaoet that have bsen explorsd bear 
traces of having been deetroyed by fire; and thisooold 
not have been the ease nnl^ a considerable quantity 
of wood bad been need in their oonstruetion to, the 
meaner above indioated. Layers of hitnmen veto 
spread between the earth and the briqke tfld stooea 
whiefa composed the pavement, and also pkeed bound 
the olaboeter slabs ^th the walls were eosto^ 
to prevent injury erisiDg from deeim. Bemtolmmlefw 
k^ed mmioo in Mataa MprwwM on Kim* tt 
^b»Tdi«A dio-M tha^tiouwm 
withtbeprmoipleeof theer^; but tl ^ '** 

not use this form fbr the fcoftng of 
^though Laytrd iue ffiemetsd sVio 
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obopfcd atoftw and havdanad bj expoMira to tli« §an. mountoiat that naowid Maanpotomia. Tha long 
AU m life and aniqwtioii in aaeiy park of thair build- dovfing robe is ado an ad frith fringaa andocna- 
ingii^ not a ptohi amooliitiirad alab ia to be aoen. montadJtoadaM,.aiidtitodhQvttiiiuowliiahap|Mato1a^^ 


ingii^ not a ptohi mMoolptarad alab ia to be aoen* mentadJtoadan,.! 
They introdnoed rioh ooUnmog into their decorationa ; it to irmoed in 
and from the^frafinasta found on thefioora^aodiiumNig .a aiButor man- 
the heapa of nibbiah that iUl the rooma, iti^aaaia ner. JBonoariac* 
that the briok walla above the earved alaba weta toaad praasaa hto beliaf 
with anamelled tilea of the rtohMt huea, and that theaa that theae Cbal- 
atobaater panola were aet hi a brilliaat bordering of deanaandprleata 
dgurea and arabeaque patterns oomaaon to Xamm wore the acnlp- 
arafaiteotnre* Tbto oolonving wea moat probably toraandpaintera 
earned throuffh the enriobiiaarta of the aeiunga and of the time. AJl 
the wooden ooioaine that auppiwted them. No atone the apeeunena of 
ocdunma have hitherto bean diaoorared tq any of tba Aaa^ton aaulp- 
liahioes that hava baen montimied abore, and tbej do tore that have 
not aeam to have been introdnoed into Aaiyrton arobi- been found ahow 
tectara of the aga to which the etiiea of Nineveh and that thay were 
Babylon b^ng. Simple in conoeption and design, iaithfal oba^- 
mnaaive in eonatmotion, and elaborate in ornamenta- en of aatave, 
tioiit the arohiteoture of the Aaayriana derived its chief although thw 
gnmdeur and imposing appearance of stability and were not anlu- 
power from the bi^d and lofty piles of snoeesaive eiently ‘ good 
tontaoea on which thek public bnilaingja were always draughtemen to 
ereeted.'^Bgf. Bonomi’a NtoeMh nud ita '^alacea. accomplish fiatth- 

•Aannuir Soviinm.--dUtbfaogh thq arohiteoture ful reproduo- 
of the Aiijriana waa simple enough, yet thto people tiona df all tbw 
reaohed nhtoh pitohhi the exoouive nehneas of tfaieir saw around 
seutotuee. They seldom made atatoos or remeeentationa them. The pro- 
of ine human form er animals in a complete and per- ^minanoe of re- 
fbet.atate, but confined themeelvea to sculpture in bas- prese^tion of 
Mltof, embossing fignrea on the surface ol the alaba of battiai euitl 
sOBfiMorifonn gypaum, with which the aidea of their toriea,hnd 
rooma and pasaagos were coated. These boflffhliefs ties prnetised to- 
UMM ihtended to be pictoM representations of the war^ their pri- 
nannefa end euttoma of the people, and^nuora par- aonera taken in 



ASSTBIAK bOVXtrXlZBB, 


very mneo m tne siyie ot me tsaypuz tapestry, aUow- deed, we learn in lioly Bonptnro ; and this la eup- 
aittM baing made for toe difference qf material. On port^ by the arrogant obaraeter of the euneifonn 
aonieof theae gypaum panola, which are about niue feet inscriptions accompanying their aonlptnies, whioh have 
hii^and from three to nine fiset broad, oarefully joined been deciphered by the toil! and inmuily of Orote- 
to preoent a oontinuons surface round the walls of any fend, Hawlinaon, and others veraedin oriental ton- 
room or passage, some royal personage ie represented, goages and lxeeratnre.-<-B<z/: Bonomi’s iVsneeto and Ua 


room or possago, some royal personage ie represented, goages and Ixteratnn 
attired in richto-onuunented robes, with o tisra on hie Pakteaas Buried CUt 
hea^ surrounded with a numerooa retinae of priests, Assub, duffer {& 
* wamrs, eunuchs, and attendants ; on others, the at- plants belonging to i 


iip tfOu Seat, 
Gr., a stark 


PHIUCTa WUWVJMg PkliOllUPUkto | 1 _ . . _ _ _ ^ 

task and def<mce of a 'fortified city to depioted, the Gaining a gr^ number of epeoiea, growing in all parts 
pursuit ofaflying foe, thetorture and death of captives, of the wond. One apeoiea only, A. Tripoliemt the sea- 
all the varied eptoodea of war; while benqnets, atorwort, to a native of Britain. Some of the asters 
^ 'Ohaae, Imn Md bu^s, and the arts of peace, arefavonritegn^ea-flowers; namely, the New Bngtond 
-form snbjwts with which those already mentioned see ovter (A. Nwee Anqlia)^ the Micnaelmse daisy {A» 
ncoasiona^ mterahangef On some, the eagle-headed TVodsssonri) , and the China aster (A. chtoensM). Tfao 
figure of Ntoroto, and those of other Assyrian deities iMt to the most veined, and to oue of ^-moat showy 
appear. Some of theae are represented with four wings, annuato in cultivation. It wsa brought 'fboiu Obina in 
and aocompanied by what is termed the sacred tree ; the early part of the Mth eentury, and an immemo 
A pneets are genera^iwresented with the ayrabolie number of rarieties, ezhibitinggveat divoraitiea of torn 


S lants bdonging to the net. 
lining a gr^ number of «i 


stark in Bot., a gen. of 
kt. ora. Compoaiim, mid eon- 


floww, impa^tly tefaeo from this tree, in one hand, and colour, have been dev^oped by Britiahend oonti- 
The jemba oftbe peurt^ palaooe and chambers nentaLfloristo. The genus Aster baa lately been eplit 

were usually oarred into ^ figures of wingsd bulla into six or seven diatinot geneva, whiah tocher term 
and lions with hnmmi heads; toe heed, fore-legs and the tribe Aateroidw. 

of •• the ehouldew being «n- AeisBAOMR, Af-ter-at^-swe, the name givea byeome 

remainder ui high relief on the botanistn it> the Composite order of pisstos- <®rs 
side of the block which fonued the jamb. Oeo great CoMrosiTA.) 

peouli^ a^ut tom figu^ to, that they are, re- AersaiA, M-ierM (Gr. adar, a stor), to anark 
pmMtedwitoflyetog^^ttheymay appear complete, in thofform of a email star (*), placed overa word or 
wfaette m ftwt or at toe mde. A figure of a senteneetorefor ifaereadertothemargm, oreleewtee, 

a^ ffiftM ftot to hhigkt was found between bnlla of for an es^i^tion, qnotaiion, or toe mte. 
thieaortfiaidtoigtliejKHrtab of the palace orKbonabad; Astbiisii, (Gr. atocr, a star), a group 

it was strafigling a Son apparoatly to mituLMoiiy, of stars, a term formeriy applied to toe eoheetion of 
Mdwas su|>p<Md to represent “the mighty fihoter** any heavenly bodies forostog an enttoe eoustsliation, 
Ninmd hmifotf. Beprsssntations similar to thefigm and used instead of that expression. It to iww token 
in the mnsKed mgraviM are ^uently found on the to denote nay small duster of stars, whstoerlbtming 
•* NunrouA. and Khorsnbad : toat from part efaeonstc^tionoradii^atgroup. 
.vtoi^^enpavingwMoopiedwaafonndeittoelatter Aoxxiur, Meek, to Mar., any diirtastoe bshtod a 
msstoi m only perteot flgim rsmmming in the court to ship, as opno^ to sketd, which stodfisshefonlwr; 

wee discovered. Bonomiimsgioes it to be“a thus, if somh to nhead, or on theme to which the 
dKptotr or msgiman, me of ^ four orders #f Chal- stem to dtreetod, north wiU he astern. It also stouiflea 
dnaus m sgtocned m Bamd (li. fi), of whom it was the to er at tbefafaider part of a oUp, or towards thakSider - 
oortsto fimthskmga of Awyrto to require toe Iwter- part; as. -logo artw.* 

^ AsTWKkbS, Wder^ida (Qt. eater, ootar, wd eiiea, 
WmKanumhersrfsiMHplaneteretolvHw 
with orbits of Mm uud Jupte,^ fourvof emdb wmodto- 


Wiottssr'iii orbite of Mars uud JupKw, fourvof wfioh wmodto- 
+kiI5Z2lS® ^bolio fiower oorewd to ^ first dscade of the pressirtnsntoiy, and 
^lift.touiaHrt#k^^l»*IC*k*HbsaTsaw{tohewoat tlmre^^ Thsk Sa somafetoiea mAed 


^ remttodsr stoos MMft. ace somsttoSmAed 
4dt«bto^4foifiirtofomto^t^whidi^^ an e x press i on mtttog • ptonst/ 





▲sfeerotopiA 

whieb eonv«ft ib Heitor ids* o£ Hiieir 

aimtndittiBelaoa to flmd ttan tnd 

pioMtt, bMttiMo thdr otbita.'UnlilM tboM oftb« lacf^ 
pittDetf, wo aoteooflMd within tlM«odiM. ZfaowB^ira 
niimiMBr diMovond up to tfao preMnt tiiM (IBta) i» 
iixty<4iiBe. Ham, th« eighth in ordte of diMwteigr.i* 
neerefttoitw eao, withniaM ditteDOB ef hOgi 
fiiileB ; nod Bvehroim, tW thirMleit» (h 
diitent, beiQfpehoiit 3<N), 000,000 atiloe ftom Iha eoBtoe 
of our Boler mien. The gvmt Bpeoe that inAerveaee 
between the orbits of the phmete Mare end Jupiter' 
led Sepler to imegiiie that there mult be a punet 
revolving between thees which had hitherto eieaped 
obeervatioii thfoa|& thaeoMdlneos of iteeiae ; and ihia 
anppoeition wee snoeegaenUj elrengthened bj the die* 
covaxy of afcnrala knosTn ee Bode'elaw <sef Bons'e i 
LaIt), bywlM thoiaepeotive dietanoea of theplai^ 
from the eon were represented by eertain niimerieel 
vetoes, the approximeto truth of which ie shown by 
I toMr 


reference to their aotuel mean dietenees. 

AsnaoeBrn, (Gi^. as£er« ster, Ispit, 

scale), in Oeol., the etaTHWide, a gigantic fossil ganoid 
hah of the Old Hod sandstone, so named from the star- 
shaped markings on the strong plates which protect 
the uead. The efrncture of this oreatore is gsumtely 
doseribed in Hugh Millar's woric ** Footpitete of no 
Creator; or, the Asterolapic of Stromneae.** 

AsTBRomcnmB,ds'-/sr-^-tt-WM (Or. ostsr. star, 
pkulkm, leaf), in Gaol., foaeli pknta found abondantly 
in the Coal-meaenrea, Lice, end Oolite^ character- 
ised by etar-like whorls of narrow leaves aarronadinff 
the jointed stems, as in the existing gsnsra Hippnne 
and Jf^sise^aM. 

Abtuma, A»IV-mo (Gr. atikmaaa, I brasAhe with dif* 
floulte), inr Med., is a dissm of the lunge, obaracter- 


' tigbtneae 

freonantly during the night, suddenly awaking the 
patient from sleep, who is obliged to assnmaan iinr 4 {lit 
posture* to prevent suffbeation, aad to straggle and 
pant for breath while the paroxyam oontinues, which 
IB nsnal^ for two or three nonrs. Thongh a terribie, 
it is seldom, in itself a fatal diseaso. It is frequently 
hereditaiy, or it ms^ arise from some inflainmatory 
ailbotiori of the respi^ory organa. Among the other 
causes that may give rise ro it, are dwelling in a moist 
or impure atmosphere, cold, indigestion, mental 


PhYshnans usually distingoiab three kinds ^ 
asthma,— the humid, dry, and spesmodio, aecording 
as they are, or are not, attended with cough and 
expectoration. During the paroxyeme, gentle aperiente 
and aati-spasmodio mediemee are recommended. A 
blister on the chest, batoing the feet in warm water, 
A cup of hot coffee, or toe amokiag of etramooiam, 
are frequency of use. To prevent toe return of a 
paroxyam, the exoitiog oauBee are to bp,aroideds the 
ntl] - - - 


and a change of dimete or of eituation to Im tried. 
Ae reamrds this last, it bee keen found that eottie have 
been famsteuldeot to estoma m the oountry, othere in 
the centre of a town. 

AmxA, (Sas CoRAX, Maoisvoib.) 

AuatMAf de-fre'-a, the neme of one of thoasteMide 
or planetoida revolv^ between Mara and Jupiter. It 
wae dboovared by JBfraok^ an amateur aetronomer, 
At Driesen, in Oermsajj Deo. 8, 1818. (iSf« Aann- 
OCDh.) 

AamiOAii* Jft^4nhgal (Or. oifrqgalse, a h et l-bene) , 
in Axuh., amoui&g, tba eectioii of wldsh ie a aom» 
pwto aendcirGle, pMeotoig from a peraendieiilBr 
diameter, eo ealMfromito reaemltoee to toepregee- 
tionoftheheel of toe human Itiepr i i i oip ea yinmd 

nheupper code and baaee oftooeluffteofocimoimLend 
k ^ anh^nne Jiff tlm loBie» Oaritutbian* an^m- 



sometimes divided iheir^ eoUnme iniD iMuoSe Igr 
elratereaff^eatiagelMiuroiuid^ toe akatoito raM B ^ - 

— v__. A ' 


It ie ganeMlIf plain, but eumedmraeeraiNljtoMwe- 
aent Made bound together with a ribbon* leeniLtad 
beedeof veriotttibnM. It Gunsiry it la a gAS^ 
enoireliiV aeannon about rix inidMe from ita ntoblli* 

toe foot, upon which toe tibia rnovee: It iaeoarilai 
from b&g ehe^ .like toe die need fay the anolintoia 
their gamee. 

AecnaOAXiVS, in But, a gen. of ptents hrionginfftb 
too net. ord. Xi^uariiMsm eub-M. Panifirnmm* 
Moto toan 280 tpeews have beau deaoribadt aad mast 
of them ere heraf plente, either ehrubby or heelmk 
The bmtJcnowa British opeeieB are A, kree- 
toe purple milk-Teto^ and A. toe 


pameijf^^ 


afoiiiif toe purple i . . 

uquonee-veteh. The epeeiea A. esrasi « 

A. erriieas, aad come otoeis. ftnmiab 
or,a«ltiifreqttently tenaadintliasli^-,^^ ^ 
Tingeeento exndee naturally from au pm of toe 
above pkute, or from wounde mado in ^ 

vt need by Britieh MbnnfhotaMfa fori' 
and other light fobriee, and h 
mekingbaiidoiiae. lumadirine 
demulcent end emoUimit properties, 

for the exhibition of more eetive 

1 anunal epeeies, is oultivated in Bongera, 
, , aad other parts of Europe, for the teeto* 
are roaeted, ground, andueed aa a aithtiitatofor* 
er an improver of, coffee* 

AsTnAii.,.8rxxrFSi dt^-frol <Gr. oalroa, a>itoir-| Int, 


by the yerflanma 
e It la emloyedlor tti 
iB*.aBd M a etoiale 

riCa 


who sttti 


place among der ^ 
spirits of wviL Tho Chaldeens, aad those who wor- 
shipped toe Btananddreintheewrlyageeof the world, 
behaved that every object in the beavene poasooeed 
•n animatiDg epint, u the human body possmsea a 
soul. In toe Medimvol timee too -notion aroae that 
tbeee epirits were eitoer foUen angels, or toe eonlaof 
toe deed, or spirito deriving thrir orbdn from Ufa, 
whoso locatioa wse the air. They were tomglei lo 
exersise an influence for good or evdfl 

of the bumea race. BaraeelBoa andil 

believed that every one bad aa'aeteal epirit paonUiir^ 
him.— JB(f. Chamoefii*8 Mufohpm 4i a, 

AesBiumurre, foArmi'-eefr (Let. od, to, aad^Mm, 
I tie fost), Bubstanoes whieh hare t' ‘ 

eontraeting or drawing together the 
end whieh ere empleg^ medieinilfofortbe popOM 
of obeeking flnxee, hmmoerhege, and diarrbam. !Tba 
drugs moot commeaW used as eatringeiitB are a9|m» 
acetate of lead, cateobo, oak-gallp, and rh a t a nyw aot. 
Most vegetable aatringsnts ooMain tannin. 
AdVBOOAnxvv, fo-fos-bolr'-i-aai (Gr. aafroa, natgi^ 
" , in Bot., agcii. ofpelaie,tooladlagMtodttt 


be preper^ of 
miwoumr flbte. 


sixteen epee i es, all natives of toopiori Amorhm. 
remaibaMe fortbe fonaidabla fplnoe wiflf utriaa 
stems, kaves, and otoer parte " . — - - -l 


baiwoa,ami^ 

fortbe fonaidabla 

N, and otoer parte . 

of A.' 2beama and A. emraeiiira are oatalda. 'Tha 
nedes A. rehMifw, the Toem-palBi, la oultivatod by 
the Indians of the Amaaon for the eake of the ana* 
dermis of the unopened leaves, which they make iulto 
etremg eadUnothread by twietinrihin striprtogetlier. 
Beautifol harnmoeke are mirie of this tuemirtoroed, 
Thetooum-pelm ie mueh more lofty toon toatomiiqui* 
prim. 

AsnoLAUU.dyArs-leit (Gr. osfrufiidritoVdttdlin- 
ftrarm, to t^e), an iratromt romtawhrimiiibrln 
rarpose and ODOitrootion to toe an&&kij^«|^bfoa*miid 


oM Groek estronoim to btoa ltofoliNidr^ 
riweters, aelliimmelBig^ Tba artmlrita of toa 

waaeimilur totoainstraiiMmtWO oaBea.wHoh wae naad 
te^g atriMee at •to'More tlM fatventien^ 
Hed^e eexim. ffinpittdme* aa aetronomer who 
flpuriaW at about 

srsiSiis:at:s^siSt.& 



THE MCnONAET OP 


Astrology 

the term was nied to signify a pmjeetlon of the droles 
of iha sphere on a ^ne aumce, vrliieh is now oalled a 
j^nisphere. (A’aeFliAVlinptEi.) 

Abtsoloot, Hi-iroV-o-je (Or. otiron, a««sCar, and 
loffott a word or disoonrie), an expression literally 
meaning the dootrine or solenoe or the stars, bnt 
especially taken to signify the art of foretelling intore 
erents. and the good: or evil fortune likely to belUl 
any man daring his lifetime, from the aspedt of the 
heavens and the relative position of Me planets and 
other heavenly bodies at the time of his birth. This 
art, which is commonly understood by the term 
astroloi^, is properly called iudidal astrology : for, in 
the eaiTy ages of the world, astrology inoladed the 
science of astronomy, a8*well as the art of making 
predictions fVom the motions of the stars i the early 


Aitronomy 

parents and relatives ; the flftb, of children j the sixth. 


inderstood by the term 
iudidal astrology : for, in 


astronomers, or rather astrologers, making astronomi- 
cal observations entirely for the sake of acquiring an 
insight into fhturity, as they imagined. The history of 


the rite and progress of astrology is nearly the same 
ns that of astronomy. Its decline may be dated ftom 
the time of Copernions, who showed that the ann was 
the centre of our solar system, and not the earth, as 


that all calculations with regard to the motion of the 
heavenly bodies had hitherto been baaed on erroneous 
sappoduons, was mainly instrumental in disabusing 
the minds of men genendly of any reliance that they had 
previonsly placed on the dednctions derived fVom the 
exercise of the art. All astronomers, inclading Kepler 
himself, up to his time, have been more or less infbeted 
with the idea that their science gave them the power 
of fbreteliing events that were almut to happen ; and 
remarkable mstanoes have oconrrod of the verifloation 
of astrological predictions; but no one, on reflection, 
can aseert in earnest that the aspect of the heavens at 
the time of birth can have the stightest influence on a 
mhn*B chsraoter, disposition, and fortunes. If it were 
BO. all who are born at the same moment (and it is cal- 
culated that about sixty births oocnr throughout the 
world oveiy minute) must nooessarUy run the same 
career ; and consequently all those wno were born at j 


nations are believers in astrology^ especially those who 

8 rofesa the Mahomedan faith, it is astonishing that 
^is pretended scienoe should even now be practised 
in England, and that so many are oredulous enough to 
pnrohase alrosnaes and other works which profess to 
foretell coming events, and even to place reliance on 
the statements put forth in them. . The practice of 
astrology was universal among the Oriental nations at 
a ve^ early age ; and, although its origin is involved 
in obscurity, it may probably be attributed to the 
Chaldeans. The Hindoos and Chinese have always 
attached the fyeateat importance to it, and the Arans 
sedulously cultivated the art, as well as the astronomers 
who flourished in Egypt before and after the birth of 
our Saviour, at which period it is considered to have 
been introdneed into Western Europe. 1%e Jews 
practised it after the retard from the captivity in 
Babylon. It appears that the Greeks were the only 
audwt nation ti 


ippcars that the Greeks were the only 
Lhat gave no credence to the revelations 


aucimit nation that gave no credence to the revelations 
of ita professors. As many expressions are met with 
in the works of our old English authors and dramatic 
writers which are unintelligible without some idea of 
the broad outlines of Gie science, it may not be Hit of 
place to give a brief sketch of its leading principles 
and the manner in which it was practised. The heavens 
obove and below the horison were .divided fayimaginaiy 
dtcles, drawn through its north dnd sonth points, into 
twelve equal parts, which were called the twelve 
housee of heaven. They were numbered in order from 
rise division in the oast immediately below tho horiaon 
WKtoh ooutained the part of the heavens about to rise 
fnto view." The lines of division were supposed to 
xmnahi immovable, so that evoiy part of the heavens 


eleventh, of friends ; the twelfth, of foec. To each 
division one of the heavenfy bodies was assigned as its 
lord, who waa most powerfol in his own house. Tho 
position of a planet in any house was its distance from 
the boundary cirfla or cusp of tho house measured on 
the aodiac ; and the part of the sodiac which chanced 
to be in each house was a point which i^ecially de- 
manded the attention of the astrologer in bis consi- 
deration of the aweeta of the various divisions. The 
relative position or the heavenly bodies in the different 
houses at any particular moment was oslled a theme; 
and to oast the nativity of any one was to form a plan 
of the heavens in the manner above indicated at the 
moment of birth.— Eqf. Sibly's Occult Seitneei; XhfjfUiA 
Cjfelcpmdior—Axtc and Scienoee. 

Astboloxa, &9-tro-W-ma (Gr. antren, a star, 
and loboct ^ pod), in Bot., a gen. of plants be- 
longing to the nat. ord. Bpacridacem. The species 
A. kum\fu»a yields the Tasmanian cranberry. This 
fruit is about the size of a blackourrant, but is of a 
green og yellowish colour, sometimes tinged with red, 
and consists of a viscid apple-fiavonred pulp, inclosing 
a large seed. The flowers are of a beautiful soarlot. 

Abtbovoxt, ac-tr»a'-o-mc (Gr. asfren, a star, no- 
met, law, rule the science which gives us an insight 
into the wond oonstruction of the universe, and 
makes us acn. laiuted with tho motions and relative 
positioBB of till* heavenly bodies. It may be considered 
as consisting of two great divisions, — practical astro- 
nomy and theoretical astronomy. Under the former 
maybe classed the labouss of the astronomer in his 
observatory, surroonded by instruments of various 
kinds, that have been brought to the greatest perfec- 
tion by tho accumulated experience of a long series of 
years, acquired by the careful observation and research 
of human intellect of the first order ; while under the 
latter must be placed the calculations of the mathe- 
matician, who can correct, by computation, the slight 
errors to which observations made b^ the boat instru- 
ments are alwa^rs liable, and determine the distance, 
shape, sise, orbits, and even weight, of the namerous 
celestial bodies, as well as the occurrence of eclipses 
and other phenomena, and construct tables of the 
rising and sotting and other ephemerides of the sun, 
moon, and planets for years in advance, such as those 
which are found in the Nautical Almanao, for the in- 
struction and guidance of sailors, who find them of 
the utmost value in determining the position of their 
vessels and their course from one part of the world to 
another. Practical astronomy requires an intimate 
knowledge of the construction and working of tho 
various uistrumentB by which observations are made. 
Notices of these are to bo found under their respective 
headings. (^«« Cxbclx, Bxdsbbal Clock, ISquA- 
TOBIAL, TBAKSrt-IirBTBXJXBirT, PBVDULVX, TkLE- 
soorx. Ac.) Theoretical astronomy, which includes, 
with the o^ritUqns, of the mathematioisn, that branch 
of the science which has been called physical astro- 
nomy, or the consideration of the observatione of 
astronomical phenomena so that the causes of these 
phenomena may be discovered, and the laws of nature 
which influence them may be deduced, is also treated 
under the names of the principal subjects which par- 
ticularly belong to it. {Sec Abbbb atxoh, Gbayitatiok, 
Gbodbbt, LiBBAnoxr or txx Hook, Paballax, Pbb- 
CBBBXOX or TBB EqUXKOXBB, RirBACTtOir, TlDAti 
Tbbobt, Ac.) Definitions of astronomical terms, and 
the nature of the heavenly bodies, as for as the Uinited 
power of man has hitherto been* able to determine 
Uiem; are also given in their respective jpiaoea. {Sec 
Abtbboxdb, Coxbts, Hook, Pujnna, Fixbd Evabb, 


vBBioalMriieaaiBBttdanti itwts the strongest, and alio 
Inotos SMI the hoxBaoriifei the Becond waa the houae 
«r HbIimI tho tVird, of brethren; the foortbi «l 
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^man. It is .certainly the most ancient, ^e minds 
of the fliet;.lnhabiteiit8 of the earth were doobUeBB 
Boon direetea to the wonderftil reenrrenee of the phe- 
nomena of day and night; the sun fli the frill hhue of 
hiB meridian gloir, now Booroblng the eoBtom plafau 
wtih the iatonBify of his heett now veiled XiriiMsts 
ondcloddB that hid fbr a seuenhis wileoime and 
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vitrmth from thoae who, ftfter • while, ignorinUj etrosg pNiiimptl're evidenoe of theto oevllthtion from 
worshipped hie veiy presence. The oheagee In ine these authorities. The Gieehe devised, their astro- 
pale moon, gliding over what was imagine to be a nomioal knowledge fW>m the Bgndfeni in the first 
vault of axure orjrstal studded with countless start, place; b^the Bgjptiana hsTelcKno reocwds of their 
from the silver streak of the homed orescent to the observatims. The pyramids, which are placed esaotlj 
broad shield of her orb at the full. Would also be noted north and soutii, He snppos^ to hare had soma aafiro* 
with wonder and ainasement. Men would soon boj^ nomieal use ; and it has been amattnof doobd whette 
to remark the regularity of these changee, as wellM the dirisiou of the lodiao should not be rathH 
the motion of some stuB and tbe appHent immobility buted to the Bgyptisns than the Ohaldieans. With 
of others ; and then records of these observations the Greek philosopher Thales, who flourishsd about 
would be made, and the first link forged of the long 010 n.o., the reel and reliable rccordof facts cimneotad 
chain ofdisooreries, among whioh those of Tycho Brahe, with the history of astronomy may be considered to 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepln, and Newton ne the most oornmenco. Thales is said to have predicted a total 
important, reaching to the addition of member after eclipse of the sun, which happened at the time he had 
member to our planetary system, and the great im- foretold ; but it is a question whether his success in 
provements in the science which have been made and this instance was purely Booidental or accomplished 
are still making in bur own times. The Ohaldaeana by the aid of the Chaldman Baroa. CltALBjtJUT 
are, perhaps, the first nation that cultivated astronomy, Sabos.) He was the first to show that the earth was 
although the Chinese, Hindoos, and Egyptians eauaUy a sphere, and not a plane eurface, as tha-anchmis imn- 
claim to take rank as the originators of the eciepco. gined ; and he also gave the Grecian smlprs some idea 
Tho Greeks, also, were efficient astronomers, and did of shaping their course by the stars. Pythagoras, 
much for its advancement; they also have the merit who flourished about 600 B.O., did not consider the 
ofhaviDg followed up thgir observatione for the eake earth to be the centre of tlie universe, but, as it 
of tho science itself, while aU the above*named people wm afterwards shown by Copernicus, that the earth 
applied it to famish means of inquiry into the future, and other planets revolved round the sun. The only 
and (with the exception of the Gninese, who" made it improvements and additions to the science before the 
subservient to state purposes), closely connected it Alexandrian school, which flourished in Egypt under 
with religious, or rather eoporstitious oueervanoes. It the Ptolemies some 200 yens later. He the iutroduotion 
may not be out of place to note briefly the claims of of the Metouio or luni-solar oyde, oi nineteen years, 
the contending nations to the honour of having origi- by Melon, 432b.c„ which wu improved by Culippus 
nuted the science. The Chaldman priests obMrved aooat a hundred years afterwards ; the first compu- 
and placed on record the rising and setting of the tation of the year of 3661 dc 7 C»i>yKtidozus of Cnidus, 
celestial bodies, and eclipses of the sun and moon, 370 b.o.; and tho idea of tho daily revolution of the 
from a very remote period, as it is stated by Diodorus; earth upon ite axis, which was taught by Nicetas, a 
they understood the Metonio cycle (fee Msvosxo philosopher and Mtronomerof Byraouso, mihough the 
Cyclb); they used the clepsydra, or water-clock, to notioniesaidtohaveoceurredtoAnaximandersomeoeu- 
mark tiie lapse of time, and tho gnomon and hemi- turiee before, who also uaerted that the light afforded 
spherical dim, for determining solstices and the poii> by the mqon was caused by the reflection of tho sun'a 
tjons of the sun respectively. Alexander the Great, rays ftoid that body. Hitherto everything connected 
ncoording to the old writers Simplicius and Porphyry, with the science bad been vague and unsatisfactory, 
found at Babylon u list of eclipses from 2234 b.c., more mere guesses at truth.—guessH which, iu the muoiiiy 
than 1,000 yean before the conquest of Babylon by of cases, fell very vnile of the nuurk; but with the 
that monarch, and sent them to Aristotle. Tho Htro* astronomers of the Alexandrian ochool, a regulH 
nomer Ptolemy men lions a few of tbeso in liia writings, system of observation was oommenoed. The patha of 
tho earliest of which is dated 720 n,c. They are, os the planets in their orbits were detemined; there- 
may be imagined, but roughly miuTo, tho time being lative positione of the fixed stan clenly laid down, 
given in hours only, and the part of tho diameter and the constellations or clusten of stwa in varioua 
eclipsed within a quarter of an hour ; but they happen regions of tho heavens, that had been mrouped tqgetiiek 
to be the sHliest recorded observatious on which any and denoted by fanciful ontlinea of figurea of beaete, 
dependence can be pluaed ; and, by comparing them and birds, and human beings, referring, in many CMei, 
with observations of his ow a time, Halley was led to to subjects connected with the old Grelk mythology, 
the discovery that the moon luoves round the earth were auly mapped out and catalogued. The fivst 
with greater rapidity now than in the early a< 4 os of the Alexandrian school ^ philosophy may be oonsidHed 
vrorld. The division of the ccliptio Into twelve equal to have existed for 175 yeorfL from the time of Timo* 
parts (the twelve signs of the zodiac), and that of the charie and Aristyllus, who flouriahed about 800 M,. 
day and night into twenty-four hours, are ascribed to to the death of Hipparohue of Bithynia, thegreAnee 
the CbaUseans. The Chinese records of astronomical of all the utronomers that lived before the,uhristi «4 
obeervauone claim to go back to the year 2667 b.o. era. The second sehool commenoed with PtolMsy* 
Nothing of importance is noted in them ; a bne list about 130 a.b., and ended with Pappus and TheoB of 
of eob’pses of the sun and the appearance of eeveral Alexandria, enly in the 5kh oentury. when the Gotha 
comets is all that is given. That they were notoriously had crossed tho Mediterroneea, and extended fhdlr 
incorrect folly appears from the dtHumstencexthat ravages into Egypt and Northern Africa. The most 
many eclipses mentioned in this record^ave been re- celebrated Mtronomersintbe firsiof these Alexandrian 
oaloulateo, and not one prior to tho time of Ptolemy schools were Timoebaria and Aristyllas, vrhose joint 
can be versfled with anyti^g approaching exactness, observations proved of as much importance jto Hip- 
The Chinese were aoquaanled with the Metonic cycle Mrehos h the rough records of eclipses observed et 
and the motione of the pilaneCs ; but they knew nothing Babylon were to Halley, enebling the dover Greek to 
about the precession of the equinoxes until about discover the precession of the equinoxes. Gontem- 
400 A.p. !tbe Hindoos rest t]|^r cleim on a series of poragr with these wh Euclid, better known to, Of ah* 
observations known u the **Twblee of Tirvslore/’ whioh maucmatician, but whose name must not be omitted 
aro assumed to date from the vsh 3102 b.o., the here, since hie clear and logical reasoning muit have 
beginning of the iron age of Hindoo mythology, when done much to pne the way for foture aiBooVarers, 
an,eztraor^ary ooigunoticn of thesun and moon and partioulnly those who tamed their oUantUm te the 
aU the plaJlets ie said to fihve taken place. These theory of the scispea. Some yea» later earn# Aria- 
tables are believed by Competent judges to have been tarohns of Bamoe, remackabla for being the flrst'who 
lisbricated from data derived by the Hindoo Mtro- attempted to ascertain the m a gn i tu de of foe earth and 
nomers from the Greeks and Axtht, It is, howevH, its distance from the egn and moods he wu also a 
fhir to add that there He mm dho contend that they believer in the Pythefofean thaoij, that the earth 
WHS compiled from aotnal oburvatsons^meic by tbe revolved round the mm* AoothH qelebrated estiio* 
Hindoos tbemaelves, altbougb oommeiioed et a much nomer of thiaaotiool wnsBratotthenee, who also tumid 
lator date than the epoch assignsA/dr the begitming Us attention to the detanninatibn of the magnStndo oC 
of the record. TBere iamuoh in them that is correct; the esirih, and the angobr obliquito at the eem}# to 
but they appear to be is many pomte a meim between thes^oatort healaoinsdeoboervatioBiwithaaMmabei 
tbe tables of an endnent Arabian philosophsr* Alba- of his own eonatnietloB, wluob existed atAliiaikdrIa 
teguius, and those of Ptolemy, which Mens tofriniish in the time gf Ptdemjr But tho mastvr mhw eftha 
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Alcssndmo attroainDen wn foand hi Hirawoinistrf' to tiie tiorld in 1970 ; whilo Uleg Beg, a gmndeon of 
Bithytiia, «1 m> flonrirtted from 100 to 126 the Tiinoor the Tnrter, mnde obeervatiooe »t Senwreeud 
Bowtonof liis age. Semedo m otftoloaimof ItOSietere, eboot the yetr 1438, end eonstruoted tlie mo|t oorreofe 
determiniDg the tatilBde and longitude of ^h, whi^ caUdogue of ttere that bed appeared up to bis own 
i« tJie drat lut on wfaidi uay relianoe oan l)#plaiB6d, ah time. This prinoe waa aa eminent as a geographer aa 
• those attributed toBratoethenesemd others ore de^d he wns as an astronomer. From tins time, howerer, the 
of bearings by wlnofatii^ oan be recognised and idea- etudy of astronomy has gone down among Asiatio 
tided, lie fixed, with greater approximation to exaot* nations ; their hnowledge w the sdenco being solely 
uess than any of his predecessors, the length of Uie kept np for the sake of the asslstuice derived in tlio 
year, and demonstrated the inequality of the sou’s prosecution of tlie study of astrology. In the early^ 
motion,. Ho made important disoorexiea respeot- part of the 13th oentu^, the attention of European 
ing tha moon, deMrminmg her mean motion, her nations was agun tamed to astronomy. FrederioklT., 
apogee aud_pmged, her parallax, and inolinatim of emperor of Germany, ordered a transiatiDn of the 


I. her pmllax, and inolinatidh of emperor 


ing tha moon, deMrminmg her mean motion, her nations was agun tamed to astronomy. FrederioklT., 
apogee and pmged, her parallax, and inolinatim of emperor of Germany, ordered a transiatiDn of the 
her orbit. He OUotuated eclipses, and disoovered the AimageiitU> be made during his reign ; end Alphonso Z., 
iweoession of the equinoaes, es it has been remarked ; king of Castile, collecting a great nnmber of the most 
nnd he was tha first who gained an insight into the notable astronomers of the age about him, oaused a 
principles' of plane and spherioal trigonometry, or set of tables to be compiled in the year 1262, whiob 
messorement by triangles. He also need right aseen- we known as the Alphonsine tables. {Bet Aioirsiwn 
Sion and deoUnation for determining the plaoee of the or AxpEOVStim Tablbs.) It was this monarch who 
stoia ; bat aftsTwards fixed their posiiions by latitnde was eo pnnled by the intricacies and anomalies of the 
and longitude in preference, appfying this method to Ptolemaic system, that be gave vent to the remerk, 
ascertain the relative situations of'^plaoes on the earth, that if he had been oonsnltM at the ereation of the 
thereby Nndering as great a sjsrrice to the science of universe, he would have managed things far better and 
■geonapby as be had to that of astronomy. We may mooh more simply. From this time until 1600, nothing 
well wonder when we consider bow much this <fid is worth recording in the history of astronomy. Co- 
astronomer effeeted, and that all be did was done pemiene wee then twenty-seven years of age, and, 
without aid Jkom those instruments and apiriiances attraeted by the interest attaching to the study of this 
wUeh prove tooh powerful auxiliaries to modem re^ seienoe, entered on Ids laborious resenrohes with the 
seandu From the death of Hipparchus to the time of eager and arde^^ whet for IVime and knowledge so 
Ptolemy, a period of aliont 260 years, no astronomer common at bis - riod of life in minds like his. The 
of eminenee is met with, and no diseoveiy of any result of his ia< s'.ig^ons was a table of the motfons 
prsotiesl utility was made. Ptolemy followed closely of the Janets, ma a work on the JRewluHon of the 
m tha footsteps of Hipparobus, substautiating or alter- Heoam^ Sodiee, in which he endeavoured to show the 


made a eatadogue of the stars, based, most probably, is the tryo theory of the motion of the universe. He 
on thatuf Hipparohns. with thepositione eoirecied by met with great opposition in the promnigation of bis 
(hefraprovementa ho hod been enidiled to effbot : he views ; nnd his tneory was not oetoemea at its true 
SMo invented a planetary system known as the Ptole- and proper valno, beeanse he was unable to answer oer- 
nuMO system (mc PsTagaaiAio STStsM), whieh was tain oMections that were maile to it« which have since 
generoQy considered to bo the true principle of the lieen folly emlaincd owov. For thirteen years he 
motion of theunivenie, until Oopemicus revived and boldly ccnilcncfcd for the tmth of IiiRsytitcm; but he 
CBteaded Uie wstem originated oy Pythagoras. He died, worn out in mind and body with the wearing toil 
wtote at great length on astronomy and mathematics, of thought and anxlct}”, a few weeks after Ida great 
as on other toienoes, embodying the result of work bad boon given to tho world in a printed form. 
° Many nstronomers, of all climes #nd countries, 

<*"«« ** Megsle j^otasis,** or the Greot Collection, laboured und wrote during tho time foat elapsed be- 
OM, by the Arabs, the Afossyssf . (dbe AxrUAaxffF.) tween the death of Copcniicns nnd the year IWO; but 
IliS SQOsassers, with the exception of Peppns, who of all these tho most fanmiis mis Tycho Brahe, born 


of *keaenhikisoph«s, the ^ond school of Alexandrian proseonlioR of the science; and in 1692 he began his 
phil^phy may bo oonsidered to have ceased, or, observations on an island in the Baltic, near Copen- 


wis ysn oewm;y. Jrortnn«e^,ttae Arabs preserved the his own, known os the Tyohonie Syatem, m whiidi 
wntiBgi of Ptok^, and, in the year 732 a.d., com- be asserted that the eartn was the osstre round 
^mmenoed a diligmit proseontion of the study ai which the son moved, but that sdl tiio other planets 
the rarace, uudw the fostering enoonregement of moved round the sun, oontimially oiroling about 
ueArsMsUr oaiiphsi and Mon^ astronomy undsr him as ha moved .onwards in his course round tho 


naaon of many elwnento .of the aneiuje that had> it explained an the ^enomaa of nature fUIy aa well 
out by the pairing miode of as the theory it waa intended to anpenede. lu ad£- 
old Gf^ autremoaMn. .^Tbe most distinguished thmtotheioTentionoftbeiyriMmi^ystem.beellhet^ 
of ue Arablaa 'astvon^sm were Albategnius, or M mat improvements in the initmmente tiwn in use. 

ehmt 880, Bbn-Tunio^ and He produced a oatalogaaii^ the fixed stare ooneidera- 
Abnl-Wefo. The fliutmsmed of these found out^e ably more aooumte ^n any which 1^ preoeded it, 
mpiira of the eon’s apogee, (fiba AvoKAUsnoTBAU.) and made the first table of refractions. He riso added 
He made oorreotione in the ealoulation of the pre- neatly to whit waa already known of the motione o£~ 
uyio u of the eqninqxee, laid advanced t9 a i^eut &e moon, dneorermgttiv^n’svaTiatioBmad annual 
9??? * knowledge of trigonometry, making use equation (sfs l^TTAnoi^ Avitval), the ehaagfair 
▼emd -eines. Bbn-Vunis, who Uv^OOO motion of her nodes, end tim indUnatlun of her 

yejulte of obearmtloiu, and He tmpioved his tables by neglecting what war cdled 
yy ■“bIw bis oalcn- the trepidation of the preension of tbeequinoxee, aud 

wh o lived at the eame tune, did made W important researches into the astun, 
55S ™ lag Broeement of tri^nomefery, using tan- oourse, am distance from the earth of comets, whieh 

gawhaw ywits, fa addition to Hie sines were prsviosudy imagined to be etmoa^ario bodiw. 


lliFlNfoualsinMMp had 


ebja^alioM, and gave theaal^ Bves of tifoaepliiloMipbanr the histovjrof 
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ostimumijtotheiiiiddlffoftlMlTtli wntai 7 . BnUdliif NmitoA kid wriwift at awpagt l agf tka lad a otkm nd 
on the dueeeeiieaor 3^fdho Brahe* and hia'Oim tavaa- refimetiim of licht^ He guide « ioodr Mkdegne of 
tiKStions of the orbit of the planet lien, Xe|ikr wet • tlete, in whieh impoiteBt edditione taare* aede td 
led to the oonolusioiia demonatretod in what eve eelled^ those that hi^ already tMen'pnhlieMt aigd^flMayiaeBiea 
his Fint end Second Laws (m# Ksplis'# Lawa)* that of asttonoftaal obsecratioiier which were gitCNtdO' thf 
the oonreea hi which the puneto more romd toeena* world in hia 'vnlaable JBMcria ChMi^ whiak iprae 
are eUipaea* having the cun as one of the Ibei, andthat bmnght ont sis Teara alter kk death, ffiaa ae a a i a or 
the areac of the orbito are proportional to tha timae of HaS^* who bad made reraarehei in the aouthavA 
revohition. His Third Law* that the aqnarea of the hemisphere at St. Helena, diMovered the aoditatalad 
periodic thnea of the pkmets ere proporhoBal to the mean motion of the moon by the aid of the eeltoeee 
cobea of their reiativie dktsneea ihm Sie ana, was reoordedat B%bylon* and pocaeri^ in the Orent>Chl> 
enunciated ia IdlB, nine years alter the diaoovery of lection of Ftolciiw. He also adM oooaldarafafar to 
the flrat and aaeond laws. Kepler did mnoh to emab4 our Mhowiedge of ine vevoltttkaia df oomctc and wair 
liah the syatem of Oopenions. and to aaawer the aiwi^ natnre. He wee sneeeeded hi bis turn by BradlBy, 
inents that had been previonefy veged agaiiist it. His’ who dieoovered the sherratiett of light in tha year 
liwt work was the oompilation of tm Budo^hine Bewton died; thu giving ineontrovertible proof «f 
'Cablea, pnblisbcd about roar yean before his death. thetrathoftho'Oopaniioaaiifatem,bydatocmwingthe 
l>aring the life of Kepler, two inventions, invaluable fact of the earth's annual rovolutioa xoanddherai. 
to the pfosecatien of the soieooe, were made. The (Sm Abmbaoidv.I It ia impoaiibia to gtvo^aoythiiig 
t^desoope wws first eornttracted in Holland by an opti- apiiroscbing to a clear and detidled aaooobhof the dis« 
rian named Limrhey j and dogarithma were invented ooverin that aomeeded aaeh other with jpeat n^dily 
in Scotland hr Hnnicr of Merohittoao, from whom the from tha death of Newton to tho oloae oftho ISth cak* 
flevcr and gaUant Napien, that have made themselves tury, end the list of honourable aemec thetndMtbM 
famous in our own times, were lineally deaoeuded. dtsceweries to those of their predheeMon, by tintorilflL 
Galikeo grentiy improved the original toleceope, maklBg peneveranoe, and research. In 1731 Haucy lavanlad 
one which maiguiflod to the extent of a thoosMid times, the quadrant; in afterAyeari' Biadkr oibiervad 
With the aid of this instroment, he soon discovered phenomenon of nutation. Laonflle, Bolero B'Alein* 
the satelStes of Jupiter, the ring qf Sjitiim, and the oert, and Cassini |«odoeed vahiabto tabhw, end ex* 
phases of Venus resembling those of the moon, as well tended the valnahie mseardhes that had already beau 
ns the liilla sad valleye on theaneon'a surihoe. Healso made in the theoriea of the mottona of theplanets,pM- 
HMserted the troth of tho system of Cqpemious, which cession, nutation* libcatioii, and Che advaoeing motion 
drew on him the diapleasun of Paul V., the monarch* of the sun’s iq^ee. Mosbefyne* the fburu ostro- 
priest of Borne at that time; and, in the subsequent ttomer-royal, onemated the Nauttoal Ahnanao in 1787. 
loignof Urban VIIl., in 1633, euoiectod him to the In 1761 Hereohel diseovered ^a akmet Unmua, and 
tender meroies of the f amiliars of the Holy Inquisition, Laplace oaloulated the elemeam of its orbit. ^ yeara 
who wrested from him a reoantsstion of the views he after, Hersohel conitruoted Us 4fMbot telesoope, with 
had so shly advocated. It will be impossible to do whioh he ditoovered two of Baftam's satellites and the 
more than glanee rapidly at the aalient point* in the rotation ofUs ring, as well as the sateUftes of Uranus, 
growth of the sdenoe which appear previously to the He also found that the Milky Wayeouaisted of olosely* 
discovmy of gravitation, whioh has immortalised the serried groups of oountlaas ctars* and that the motion 
name or Sir Isseo Newton. Gassendi, in 1631, had of the aatelUtes of Uranus was fetNigrade. Theactm- 
watohed the transit ofMeronry ooross the diso of tiie nomteal labours of the 16th oentury may becoutiderad 
sun ; Descartes, an eminent mathematicisa, bad pub* to be closed with the catalogue of nebnue snd Cluflera 
lished hit Cartesian theory ; Vernier hod invented an of stors found by Hersohel, snd the ornnigencemeut of 
instroment, which bears bis name, to determine the the great woric of Laplace, the CWcsfo, 

RrasllestaubdiTiaion of space (weYnnirisu); Norwood Among the other notable invenHons ofttaeaameiwfi* 
hud measured the meriman from Loudon to York with tury must be noticed the cbronometeriCcmatMiCtod by 
great accuracy ; Gascoigne, Auzout, and Picard bad, John Harrison, a meohauie of Foulby, near Fohtefraet, 
independently of each other, applied tho telescope to for which he reosived rewurda that had been Offhredby 
tho quadrant, and the micrometer to the telesoope; parliament, amounting to about j038, 000. Inthetmcn- 
Hnychens bad oonstruoted tho first pendulum clock, ing yosrc of the preennt eentnry the dlwovaiy tn the 
and Morcton had made use of the pendulum to assist first fonr asteroids (see AsnmoxM) between tnei^ita 
him in his observations of the differences of the right of Mars and Jupitsr wMrmsde by Fiasei, Olbert, add 
ascension of the heavenly bodies ; Gregory, in 1063, Harding ; and since that time no leas than six^*ilve 
had constructed a reflecting telescope; and Oassini. have been added to this groun; fhUjtuhstatrtlattiijBftlie 
with many other valuable discoveries, luid aaeertaiiied idea entertained by Kepler, in cotoeqnenae Of the un- 
the period of tho rotation of Jupiter, and oompiled doe space intervening iietweon the orbits of tius pri- 
the earliest tables of the satellitas of that planet, marr pbnots above mentioned, that one or more 
Newton, who waa bom in the year in which Galileo smaller once must exist having their path betwaaii 
died, was now twenty-fonr years old, and bad already them. In 1816 the pUnet Ncnrane waa diseoverad by 
conoeived a notion of the theory of gravitation, to a Frenchman named La Vkrrier; bnt the credit Of tlm 
whioh he is said to have been lad ot a train of thought <fieooveiy really belongs to Mr. Adami, of the nnlTCV- 
nricing from the observation of tne fall of on ap^e.^ stty of Cambridge, iHd ajequahited Mr. ChilllB, 
(Ass GiaTiTanoir.l It waa many years before he, nr^essor of oetconamy At tifot seat oriestning, with 
could eatiafy himself of tbqttmth of ms speculations, tiie results' of his fhveragctUmi a twelvemonth oefore 
and deCurinioe tiie lows on^vliiioh his wonderftil dia* ihepablioatlonoftfaecfdeuiationa of L'eVerrier. Tide 
coveiy rested; but ha nttimataly pnblUhed it in his nlraet was first seen in the field of tljk faeavens by 
Prinefj^, in 1687. By observations of the eomot of MF: ChalHs soon after he had learned tho suapiolona' , 
1680, Newton found tiiat, in noaordanoo with tiie laws entertained of its existence by Mr. Adame ; ont JBt. ' 
propounded by Kapler, the orbits of eomets about the GaUe, of Berlin, was the flrat to place his obsamitkina 
sun were elliptic. He also invented fluxions, deter* of the Dew)y*discovoted hjiavenly body on iwoord.’^ In 
mined the form of the eartii,,aBd showed the influenee 1809 a new primovy pfaineU having its orbit bsforeen 
of the moon upon the ebb aqd flow of the tides. In Morenry aftd the Suo, ^ as found by a pbysieisinnamad 
168f» he oonstruoted his first reflsottaig telesoope. He Lesoarmuilt : to this noma of Vnloiin was appro- 
ended hia nseftil life aa n oatronomer, mathematician, irately given. Amdng the prlndpid astconomioal 
and philOMqiheir in 1727. Contemporary with Newton publications of the piesent oenttury may he enmnarated 
were HaUcy and Flamsteed, who held tne post of first riaxzi’s Catalogue of the 6tars,^a moStcoonfietet^ 
nstronomer royal in the Observatory at Gryenwich, we have: Kersohefa Catalognet of Stars anfiNebcMb 
fonndedin 1676. Flamsteedwaa aa emwnt a pncticsl and Brisbane'a List of the same. l^bbo<^*s reieanta 
oatronomer oa Newton waa Skilled in phyikil aatro- on the Lunar Theory and hk etar maps are s 
nomy. In 1680 ha determined the bmm of the moon?# important] and the numerous pablieaUoiia 
aimual equation; andfonrtaen ytnrs later, In ondUM- Laplace, ChalBSr and LilSikde. Among the i 
tion with Newton, he comnNiwed a andet ofnhserra- iostruments eonetruoM sinee the year XHT 
tiont for the hn^fovemeikt of the thaoriw thn hSM do^ mtuBfolffb Ifiufil Cleele, put up irtt 
r esp e etin g the moon'e asotiona, rad th# Imm wU^rin m2, sttdthatafeseopu ereotedatl^ 
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Ireland, by the^earl of Bone. (S»t TiLSflOOPSa.)-^ 
Bef. English Cgelopatiia^Artn and Soiences; 0bam- 
ben'BXnegclopadiat JiKr&ntf^HandbookqfAtfronomg, 
wad ]lfu$«um if Soionee and Art. 

Abtlvic, d-ti'-lnm {Or. a, not, and*«fBao, 1 rob), 
a sanotoary or place of refuge towluoh onminalB might 
ily for aafety, and from which it wac considered the 
greatest impiety to take them by force. The Israelites, 
by Ood'e own appointment, set apart six cities as cities 
of refuge, to which those guilty or any unpremeditated 
nifenoe might fly and find protection. The altar of 
burnt offering was also considered as a place of refuge. 
Among the urceks, Thebes and Athens each claimed 
to have established the first asylum ; that at Thebes by 
Cadmus, that at Athene by the descendants of Hercules. 
Bomulus established an asylum at Home, between the 
two groves on the Capitolina hill. The temples, altars, 
statues, and tombs of heroes, wore also anciently re> 
garded as asylums, the temples being held as the most 
sacred and inviblable refuge. Under Constantine the 
Croat, all eburohes were made asylums ; and by the 
younger Theodosius, the privilege was extended to all 
•courts, gardens, walks, and houses belonging to the 
churches. In <161 the synod of Toledo extended the 
linn’ts to thirty paces from every church. At length 
these asylums led to such abuses, that they were gene* 
rally abolished, (ffss SaircTtTAMas.) The term asy* 
lum is now applied to certain institutions whose obgcct 
is to alleviate the condition of the blind, deaf, and 
dumb, luiiatioB, and the destitute. 

Asyxvtotx, (Or. atutnpMot, not falling 

iogeiber), in Geom., a line which approaches oontinu* 
ally nearer and nearer to some curves whose asymptote 
it IS said to be, without ever meeting it. It is aproperty 
Appertaining to the hyijfrrbolic carve. 

Ataxia, a-tiiJB'-d-a (Or. a, not, order), a 

terra used in Mnd. to denote want of regularity in the 
symptoms of a disease or in the functions of the body. 

ATCHBriMKHT, in Herald. (Se« AcBiBVKjfXNT.) 

Atblbb, (Or., inoomplete), in Zool., a 

gan. of American monkeys, of that division of the 
Quadnunana termed The iflost distinctive 

characters of the genus are, long, slender, but power* 
fill prehensile tails; fore*hsnd8 almost entirely without 
thumbs, or possessing only the merest rudiment of the 
organ, •^-whence ttts name of the genus ; a dental system 
whioh, in common with nil the American Quadrumana, 
oonsltts of two molar teeth more than are yiossessad 
slither by man or by corresponding genera in the Old 
'World. Other prominent onaracters of the ateles are 
JTonnd small heads, limbs remarkably long and slender, 
oorpulent bodies. These oharacteristics have obtained 
for the genus the name of spider-monkeys. Possessing 
neither oheek-potioheB nor oaUosities, they are, in 
these respeots, nearly allied to the real apes. Their 
sntirs plmicsl conformation fits them to an exclusively 
Arboreal life. Their mode of locomotion upon the 
earth is slow, awkward, and nneertain. Sometimes 
tb^ crawl along in a vacillating fashion, by using their 
long fore-arms as crutches j sometimes they urge 
themselves forward by poising themselves upon their 
hind-legs, and making vse of their long arms and tail 
as a means of bslanmng ifttemselves in this, to them, 
unusual posltlbii. Ifaiurallats and travellers relate 
many wcmfisifal ttoridb ^f their docility, intelligence; 
and affeeUpmitji dispocnilon. Unlike the common 
monk^, iMyArs grave even to meUncholy, areneitUhr 
fickle nor naehSems, and, in a domesticated state, 
are capable of exhibiting the strongest attachment 
towards a kind owner, Acosta, in his ** Histoiy of the 
West Indies,** gives the following aneodote of a qm^a, 
one of the species of the genus t he says, *t.They ient 
the quatn to the tavern for wine, pnttinl^'ihe pot in 
one hand and the money in the other. ^Thw muld 
not possibly get the money out of his ha^ beMe his 
pot of wine was full. If any children met him in the 
street, and threw stones at him, he would put his pot 
flown and cast stones among the children, till he usd 
nainred his way. Then would he return to Carry home 
Ms-pot j and, what is more, although he was a good 
bibber of wine, yet he would never topoh it tilliMve 
was given The genns AteUa oomprehends the 

IbUowing spedeo i->l. AMet panisont, or quata t 2. 
dfefrs Msemnobw, or ohnva } 8. AitUtaterf orcayou; 
4. Afrlcc JErcferhnh, or manmonda} 6. AttUa mtlatw 


Athoigm 

chHrs 6. JUUw areelnoides, or brown quata ; 7. AUtei 
hvpoxanihmn, the mono or miriki ; 8. Atehi nibpenla- 
daetglvi, or ohameelc. 

Axblibbs Nabiovaux, or NAnoVAt, WonxsBors, 
a-ieV-e-ai nds'-i-e-nc. — Since the year it was 
the custom in Pranoe, daring severe winters, or in 
times of distress caused by stagnation of trade, to 
open temporary workshops, in order to give employ- 
ment to labourers who wero out 'of work. These 
workshops were oslled Ateliers de Obaritd, until the 
year 1618, when the provisional government of the re- 
public reopened a vast number of these establishments, 
under the name of Ateliers Nationaux. They were 
under the control of a d^artment called The Commit- 
tee of the Government for the Workmen they were 
all, however, badly organised, and failed oalamitonsly. 
The principle on which they were conducted was, that 
every workman should have a living provided for him 
on a fixed scale. The result was, that workmen soon 
left private employers and entered the national worl^- 
shops. The numbers orho flocked in soon became 
alarming. More than 100,000 men enaslled themselves, 
aniPinsnbordination soon began to show itself. Danger 
Wgi imminent, and the National Assembly ordered the 
iflisBolntion of the Ateliers Nationanx ; an act which 
became the pretext for the terrible insurrection whioh 
eiisaiignined Paris in Jane, 1848. 

A TBUPO, or A TBUP, a-iemf-pOt fn Mus., a term sig- 
nifying * in time of similar signification with a lattnta, 
and, like tlie^ pressiun, seldom used but when the 
regular moH' e bas neen desiguedly interrupted. 
When there kus been some short relaxation in the 
time, a temp or a tempo denotes that the performer 
must return to the original degree of movement. 

A TBM po QXUBTO, in Mus., a term signifying * in 
equal and just time;' au expressiou generally applied 
to the manner of performing a steady sound movement, 
— a movement less directed to the feelings than to the 
judgment, more scientiflo than impassioned. 

Atbuchvs. {See Bbstlb and hoabmurvb.) 

'ATnAiTASiAir Crkbx>, f)fk*a-«iai'*skt>dR, a formulary 
or confession of faith, said to have been drawn up by 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, in the 4th century, 
to justify himself against the calumnies of his Arian 
enemies. That it was really composed by this father 
seems more than doubtful ; and modem divines gene- 
rally concur iu the opiiion of Dr. Waterland, that it 
was written by Hilary,’ <bi8hqp of Arles, in the Gtb 
century. It is certainly very ancient ; for it had be- 
come so famous in the 0th oentury, as to be commented 
upon, together with the Lord’s Prayer and Apostles* 
Creed, by Venantius Fortnnatas, bishop of Poitiers. 
It was not, however, then styled the Athanasian Creed, 
but simply the Catholic Faiw. It is supposed to have 
received the name of Athanasius, on account of its 
agreeing vrith his doctrines, and being an excellent 
summary of the sufejects of controversy between him 
and the Arians. The true key to the Athanasian Creed 
; lies in ihe knowledge of the errors to which it was 
opposed. The BabeUtans considered the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit as one in person ; this was “con- 
founding the persons:*' the Arians considered them 
as differing in essence s this was *' dividing the sub- 
stance :** and against these two errors was ihe oreed 
originally framed. Thiumost exceptionable part of 
the creed is what is termelKhe *' damnatory ^uses :** — 
“Whosoever will be saved, before sll tbings it is 
necessary that be hold the Catholic faith ; wbleA faith 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt be shall perish everlastingly. And the Catholic 
faith is this,— that we worship one God in Trinify, and 
Trinity in Unity, neither confounding the persons nor 
dividing the substance.** This oreed is appointed to 
be read in the Chnroh of England on oertain days; 
and, regarding the “damnatoiy clauses," the oom- 
missioners appointed in 1688 to review and correct 
the liturgy, say that they “are to understood as 
relating only to those woo obstinai^ deny the sub- 
sttnoe of toe Christiau faitii.** 

Arsxuif, aV^ike~iam (Or. a, without, iheoet God), a 
word of comparatively modem invention ae applied to 
that system of belief which profeaSUs to discard the ex- 
istence of a deity. Many persons, both iu auoieot and 
modem times, and on vem varioos grounds, have bad 
the name of afcheiit applied to them; but il may be 
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just^ qaettioji«d irbether any 
■aoU a principle. ITo doubt mi 

alto(;ether the ordinary ideM 

hia obaracter, and aa to the metboda of eatabli^ng 
the proof of bia existence ; and in a oomparatively 
ifrnorant age, or among a comparatively ignorant race 
of peopto, auch peraoua would very likoly be eet down 
aa atheiata by thoae who did not underataud ibeir 
peculiar ieneta. Again, auch atheiata aa thoae among 
the Greek philoaophera, aa Leuoippua, Bemoeritua, 
and Protagoras, who wont mainly upon the aaaumption 
that they had no proper idea of eueb an existence, 
were not really ao w nom certain modern Ghriatiane 
aa might be imagined. Prom Kant to Br. Monael, of 
Oxford, philosophers like Sir William Hamilton have 
maintained what ia commonly called spMido/iee athe* 
iam; but this, ip (a well known, iaonlyanameinventad 
by (heir opponents, who profess to hold on by the 
dogmatio view of the existence of Beity, ana who 
believe they can dawoMirafe hia being, livery body at 
all acquainted with the question knows that no demon- 
Btralion,->no d priori proof,— of anch an existence ia 
upsaible, inasmuch oa no notion can be formed pf a 
higher generality than infinitude, to serve aa themaipr 
premiss on which thia alleged ayllogiam can rest. AndJ 
hence, while no demonatraCion of such a being can bll 
offered, ample speputative proof of lua existence can 
be induotivoly reached. Without doubt, vulgar pre- 
judice haa had much to do with the atheism of many 
eminent thinkers, ftom Sooratea downwards; bat the 
Frenchmen of the 18th centiuy nhide a boast of this 
creed, and vaunted it openly in the streets, as well aa 
advocating it secretly m the closet. The remark of | 
Lord Bacon was quite true, that though a smattering 
of philosophy might lead a man into atheiam, a deep 
draught of it will assuredly bring him back to the 
belief in a Ood and in a divine providence. 

ATUsuna, AItbkling, or Kthbuko, Sth'-Ung 
(Sax. aihel~ or otkol^boren, noble-bom), a temr on- 
ployed in the Saxon period of our history to denote a 
parlioular kind of nobility. The atheling was originally 
a nobleman who poBaeased a certain amount of free 
lands, and was thus distinguished from the nobleman 
who owed service to the king, or held his lands under 
servitude. Aa, however, the king’s retainers gradually 
acquired a supremacy over the landholding freemen, it 
is j^obabje that the title atheligg waafransferred from* 
the one to the other, Thig title was also applied to the 
eldest son of the reigning 'monarch, or the heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne, to whom some believe that the 
term was confined. Lands were usually given to the 
othding while still in hia minority ; probably in order 
to give the athel dignity. — Hof. EngUak Qgelwoidia^ 
Arte and Scienoea. ^ r 

Atuxnacum, cM-f-Ns'-am (Gr. aihenaUm), in An- 
tiq., a public place frequented by profeasora of the 
liberal aita, and where rbetorioiana declaimed, and the 
poets read aloud their works. At Athena these aa- 
aembliea first took place in the temple of Minerva (in 
Gr., Af&ene), --whence the name. The Athenmum at 
Home woe founded upon the Capitoline hill, by the 
emperor Adrian. It was a school or oonagejTuraished 
with a complete atalT of professors for the several 
branohea of study. Like its Athenian proi^ypes, thia 
establishment was fireqnentad by the Itomaii orators, i 
PMta, and other learned iron, who there deolaimedl 
ueir ocropositions, the emperors themaelvesfrequentlyi 
bononring the assembly by their presence. At a sab< * 
Beqoent ^riod, another oelebrated athrossum was 
erected at Lyons. These institutiona, generally, appear 
to have retained their high reputation untu the 6th 
eentuxT. At the present time, the term has been 
certain eatabliahmeataconikeet^ 
,i^h leentfog, as well aa for elnba and libraries. It is 
i***"®* literary ioanmla; one 

poWahed w London, one in Paris, ana one in G«- 

' Avninn, (Lat. eAmna),. n gen. cf 

fiabea, /^merly olaaMNl with toe Mullet fam., hut ifiNr 
ThgtwIyCTaMdtolMhwin 
•w(th,udlun..ntturflrtiipptriMr. “n — rmrn 

ipaoM. hw. . nbw* .trim .• «Mh 

mi.oftli.bodr. I.*b.JI«dit««ii«B‘"“” - 
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smMt; and in aevcral market-towns of England where 
the smelt is unknown, the atheriue ia commonly sold 
under that name. 

ATiiXBOBn]iiCi.csm, (IfP-a-ro-nper-ami'-sa-e, in Bot., 
the Plume Nutmegfamily, a net. ord. of dicoUJedpnona 

S lants in the sub-olaaa^oNoefi/awydMr. Thqro ure 
ut three genera, namely, A/AerotperMn and DorgpMbrtt 
belonging to Anatralia, and XaureZie to G^IL Only 
four species are known, and these are all handsome 
and fi-agrant trees. Eaon produces fruit, consisting pf 
a number of achaefiia inclosed in the tube of toe oalyz, 
and having persistent styles which have grown into 
feathery awns. The aohmuia of Xaursh’u have an 
odour very aiinilar to that of the common nutmeg. 
AiKerotperma moscAafcaibrnishea valqpble timber, alao 
an aromatic bark, which is used in some parta of Aus- 
tralia as a substitute for China tea. 

AXHLBTKa, eth-leei$' (Gr. athleia^, were those per- 
sons who, among the Greeks and B^ans, ooniended 
for prizes (atua) at the public games, in boxing, 
wrestling, running, leaping, and throwing the disc. 
Unlike the agonislili, who only pursued gymnaaiio 
exeroiaes as a meiuaa of improving their health and 
bodily vigour, the athlotm devoted their whole livea to 
moparing for the oontesta at the public gaiaea. For 
these they were trained with the ntmoat care. They 

wore cor-*-"** * ‘ 

exercise, 
under toe si 
olllcer ni 


ms^tly undergoing a couraeof the most severe 
s, in a gymnamum se 


set apart for the purpose, 

I of the I ■ — ** *- 

the aliptm directed 


irintoridence of the gymnasiaroh. An 
their diet, whi^ 


although regular in its nature, was enormous in quan- 
tity. They usuMJy slept for a very long time. At first 
the athletes, when struggling for the. price, wore u 
girdle round their loins: but aiterwards they oontesdea 
in a nude state. Before commencing wrest^g en- 
oouniera, their bodies were covered with aand, that 
they might grasp each other the more firmly. In 
other gamea they were anointed with oil by toe aliptm. 
An athleto who gained the price et eitoer of the four 
great public gamea,— via.* the Olympian, latlroiaa, 
Nemean, or Pythiam; wit reoeived oy toe ctate to 
which he belonged with the greatest honoura. A 
breach waa made in the eito waUa apecially to allow of 
his entrenoe in a obariot drawn by four white horaei. 
On entering within the oUy, he waa oondueted to the 
temple of the presiding deity, where hymns were 
ofaantadin hts praise. A suooeasfol atUete was ab- 
solved from toe payment of taxes ; often hia atatne 
waa aet up in a pnblio aj^t; and in battle he foutot 
in adistinguaahea plaee. Athletea were, it ia stated, 
introduced tom- weeoe«into Itome by M. Fnlviua, at 
toe close of the iSt^iaii wtar, 186 b.o. speedy 
became higbl|y ropular ; and, under the emperors, th^ 
edntssts were sdiDired by the notion to a degrae border- 
iiw u]^ passion. Undsr Nero an enormous number 
ofathietsa lived in Borne, where, however, they were 
hirelings, and lived separately, fonaing, by themaMsei, 
a diptiDot corporation. The athletas were an entorehr 
diflerent dags from the gladiatora, (dbeGMDUsoBM 
Among UMraieebs there wsretwo gladSetera. 

Arawam^ a-fkmwf,in lCav.»«Hmistlie)beof adtip*a 
opuiKe ; as, •• a^eet wee dMri^ alandte^ athwart 
qw qourss/’--tl^ fil to eayfftserfaig eeron oar way. 
Atowart-bawse m tlto dtunliiim of n ehip when she is 
driven by tlm wind, or other nooident, aeross toe 
stem of another, whstlmv toagr beer aga^t or are at a 
short distaneefromeaebotliee. Atoirart the fore*f6ot 
is a teim UMiaUy appfrsd to tlMt%ht of a cannon 
ae fired from one dhto oeiom^e lino of root* 


course, but eheai ef 
bring to.— AtowniU 

from ride toeUi^ori 


li a dgaai for , 

^ aerem the ,f«icel 
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MSLxxphn, or Atlaittwiii (Or. AUm). priutsd os toft 

in Areh., • nme — 

hj Um Qreeika t<» 



’ Ajifures usml iimtead of 
Ccolnmns or pilttflterB to 
support rntoblBtarefl. The 
mmm wm ikmhai ftom 
the idee a# Adas tarine 
the heerens on Irie shuuf- 
dem. The !%^tiaus were 
in the habit of attuchin^ 
colofwnl ilcarrs of this 
kind to the colimms of 
their templet, which pro- 
Iwbly snfpRetted the use 
of them to the Qreeks. 
These fteures are tome* 
times ealbd Tekcmoni^ or 
In thoniodena 
architeotnre of lUij, At- 
lantes are fhMiacntlr to be 
seen, enpportini; the en- 
t^Utare above the en- 
trance of a great bmlding. 
When lemme flgores are 

.aTia.aaJi)Jifi. purpose, thejare termed 
Caryatides. (Sm CAitT4Tti»iis.) In Aatron., the 
name Atlantides is applied to tl>e Pleiades, seren stars 
represeutinfF the daugiiters of Atlas, supposed to 
Late lieeu turned into a constellation alter death. 

AffLAvne TanKOkAru, af-l&n'-/ik (Lat. a/iaM^'cw«; 
Or. Met, far, distant, and ffrapkain, to write). — I 
The sttSaoBB of tarious attempts to send mmsages | 
by steetrio ai^iey throngh ealileAting under water | 
for short distances, iudiMcd Professor Morse, d[\ 
S<w Tork, to suggest the possiliilitT of uniting 
Eaifland and Amenuu liy a sahmarine cable, laid firoin 
Hbare to shore througlioift the Atlantic Ocean. In 
ISift, Mr. J. W. Brett registeted an assoclatjon, uuder 
tha name of the General C>eoame Telejprupii Company^, 
to carry oat the object above mentioned, and to cos- 
neat ISnghHid with the o^hnmit in various parts. The 
latter part of Lis design was suocessAil^ aoeomplished 
ia 18U, and pobHo attention was, la oouseqaenoe, 
again dirooted to the jnnotion of England and. America 
by similar means of interconniumioi^on. Hewfoond- 
Uind had already been uuited to the mainland of 
America hy submarine cable ; and, in lasd, the Atlantic 
Telegrapti Company was formed, with the drsmu of 
Isfuif a oabla between 8t. John’s, Kewfonndlan^ am) 
Taloutia, in Ireland, along the hoUoni of the Atlantic 
Itt its most shallow part, which had bean poiatod out 
for tha purpose liy Ca]^. Manry, and oolled by him 
the Telegraphic Plateau. Peouuiary assvstaace was 
gaarantei^ to the company by the raspaotivo govern- 
ments of Great Britun and the United (Mates, and 
both powers ag^d to forauh ships for taking out the 
osUe and nlaoing it in its dastinM bed. On Aug. 6, 
1837, H. M. S. ApHwwemsn and tha UniM States 
frigate Niagwrat with the oaMe on board, oommenoed 
opevetioM at Valencia. The eaMe faroka twice, and 
the vessels retwmed to BngUnd afUr thefoiluce of the 
aseond attempt. Another trial, m the nooU^.wf Jbb^ 
1888, was frastrated by a violent stona <m the 
astb of Jn)y, the piMof the eable in aeefa < h wee l were 
OBfted about Ihe middle of the Atlantio, and the shine 
portad oowipauy, tlie ApaaNmuioa for Valeatta, and tue 
JfMpoM for Trinity Bay, MawfouDdlarA On Ang. 8 
both vQseels had arrived at their deetiaation without 
aocident, end a ohsin of oommatiMatiott was thps eom^ 
^sted hstween the great ooBunarchd natiaua of tha 
Eastern and Western • heniq[»herea. Unfoitowately, 
eaalvin SepConil>er there eue a penaptible difilen% 
iuthe transmission of tignois, whiw eoutinaed to hi« 
they hcwiune totally aninteUigikiew aud 
umaaiMS has since beenontirely useleM ; itisinnwo s e d 
Poceived some injury ah^ 980 miles 

nom Tuiniaa. 

Anaih » name girvu to any nimber of I 

mapee^eeled lajfoaloTO ol‘ a voloma, probably ba- 
oanse old workaaf tha kind hod a flguiw of AilaaWav* 
iagthe worid ou hie ehouklors engraved on the title* 
|M. ]lottolMrimagiisMfhsr.smatobodefivadftie^ 
tho Oeroum aitasr* satmt beenuae mane wareuasudlr 
l&l ^ 


with a i^eaejr aarfaoa like 

AkiAS, in Anat., is the name of the Ant vertriHU, 
eo called either from the Greek verb oBos, 1 sustain, 
or from Ailaa, whe was fabled te support the world 
open his shoajden. U differs lri>m tlm othm vartebsgs;^^ 
in haitiDg its body small end thin, sad its foramen 
large, being in form aemewhat like a ring. It is ooii- 
neeted above with the eondyles of the ooeipital bone, 
and reeeives the toethdihe prosaaa ef the sueoad cer- 
vical vertebra from belew, the former admiu^ of 
moving the bead vf and down, the latter irom side to 
side. 

Anroxersn, (Or. aisies, vapour, t»r- 

froM, B measure), an instrument for SDesanring the 
epmmity of water evaporated under given ciroum- 
■teoees. If it were not for the variety of causes wliioh 
tnAuenee the proosss of svaporatiou at the earth's sur- 
face, on atmemeter wonld m a simple iustrument. A 
quantity of water, after bamg weigned, would have to 
i>o espotsd in a msscured vessel to the action of the 
atmosydaere; the difference in weight, tifter theeame- 
rinieut, weald give the amnnni. of evaporation. 
metaorologieid end other oanaee eo olfoot vaporous 
axhilatioBs at the eurfaca of the earth, that no accu- 
rate aimomefeer bee Litherio been conatruoted. 

Atuoerasns, At'-mM-fttt (Or. aimm, vapour, and 
spkatm, sphere), the name given to the gaseous enve- 
lope of the eavm. It partakes of the rotaiory motioii 
oi oar planet, nod would remain unmoved relatively to 
terreriij'iftl objeeU ^ era'll not for local ciremnstaneeB, 
which prodnee wii. ' , and are constantly disturbing its 
equilibrium. ThB ritssposition sod most oi‘ the clie- 
micai proporties ol the atmospheric ocean are daseriWei 
in another portion of this work (sc# Aik) ; but some 
additional parUenhin may be ipven here. It has been 
c.'iloiilated that the ntmosphero eontoins 2,681,388 
luUions of ponadn of oxygen, and that the ywly con- 
sumptkm of this sfaigla gas by men and ouimals (<#• 
Bssr»A«os), together with the quantity alistractcd 
in the ordinal processes of oomhnstion, must amount 
to two and a quarter billions of poenda. Thus, in a 
bandred yean, the consumption of oxygen would only 
reach 220 billkm of pouiidiL— that is, nut even ihe ton 
ihoassndtb part of the whole. Garble acid exists in 
the atmosphere in very small prqfiortion. At ordinary 
elavations tbare *«re oa|g about two gallons of this gn» 
in every 6,008 of air, or ^ whole. It 

increases, bowever, ae wa ascend y so that, at keighta of 
B.000 or 18,888 feet, the proportion is oearbr donbled. 
Even this increased qnaatitjr is voiy small j and yci 
tbe presence of earbrnc acid in the atmosphere is 
essential to the existence of vegetnble lifo on the 
surfuco of the earth. {See Teoktabu Knraoox.) 
Carbonio acid is being continnsily produced by tlio 
reroiration of anima^ the processes of ‘combustion, 
and the decomposiliaa oi organic substances; so 
that there ia no danm ef the supply required 
by growing plants ever foUingsbort. BoussiBgault bos 
efthnated that the quontily of carbonio acid produced in 
Peris every twenm-feer hours omouats to nearly a hun- 
dred and six adliiokj ef cubic feet. The atmoiplicre, 

«a a chemical ai^ni, acts prindpallj by esiaizing 
bodies exposed to its influeuee, more eternally metals. 

The amount of ammotiia. one of tha prodneta ef the 
of animal substaoces, avanm from 
1 pari to 6 in cseiy 30,000 parts of air. Sulpburio 
acid end sulphwrettad hydrogen, products of the eom- 
hvatioe ol' c^ are foood io preporiiom vstyiiig from 
OtodApai^w BbOOO. Sydrocblorie add is also found 
in appredeUe quantities over the see. The amount 
of moistare in the mt inersases its chemtsal efTeet. It 
varica accordiu to weather and locality. The ohami- 
od inAuenee of the air it seen in the disiatepyation of 
the basdsot granitio and folspaUiic rocks, which mada- 
al^ crumble eway under its action, forming tko kaoliu 
or China clay of the potter. The combined effects of 
air andindstiue on magnesian liaiestone on wolully 
apparent in the eondition of tlia new Houses of Paf- 
liasacait. Wbod decays when exposed to ike air by 
|«kwr oomimstioii at omnory tesBaeraturse, or cresie- 
leenris, at it ia celled by Liebig. M certain amountof 
Bdistore aad beat is aeocseacy ie ibiacafo, as pesfect 
d i y mis s and a t em para U ap below fressiag-pofait anast 


> alow oxidatiea. or Liaea dsiap^ and 
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espoMd to tliootgfrMUMtfytomowiiofrIj tlMooiboft 
of tlM ibro viuliBf with theaxy^nof thooivto Am 
cftihonioacid. Amro4imf,tlteihmbo«ioiii «o Ao*' 
intagxMtod, that thof AU to powdox^or btoomo lottm 
MeOt finr the OMwt paH tuat. or b r oom oon r or t od 
iuio oiido, a moiat oir; {(innf sito to pndMljr tho 
saiao compound., bo if tlwy weto burnt in tbo Hm* 
Iron is ootily rusted s benoe it is falnaaisod.— i«ei« 
coversd with » MOthiiB of oiuo so bn. tbaee mtoU 
bmvmr mikeb km offindy for osyfoa, Xbo doosyof 
iron IS much aided by the prceenee of nnotlMr metai. ' 
Thus the kad by wbieh HMhugs are attached to atona- 
vrork sete up a galvouio action as toon aa it ia tMttsd j 
the result being, that the iron deoa^ rery quiekiy at 
the iioiiit where it joint the leodl The aotaon of the 
air on metaUiO’paioto oonUining kad it eery marked j 
they become speedilj taruialaea bj the abeorpUonofl 
sulphur. £veu glass is sfiectad in this way, iead*j|laas 
espeeiaUiy becoimoe covered, with a film of oxi«io or 
Bulpbide, from prolonged exposure to air and damp. 
Qcli, aiwmiaum, and one or im> other metals, remam 
untoraished bv exposure to airt but aUvor soon be- 
qmcB oovsred witli a film of sulphide. From the 
Mme foots, the ressou for gilding, pk^. «pd 
painting metals and wood is made apparent. l!ke 
atraospoore eiercisce an im m e n s e pressure on the 
whole snrfaee of the earth. At the ordinary aaa-ksri 
this pwaaora equals nearly 15 lbs. on every square iaeh. 
On oseending above tho sea-level, tlie prmsore dhai- 
nishos ; and, <m desoendiiig below,->-ia a coai-miae, for 
iuatance,— it incceaaes. The atmosphmiyp r e mu re wan 
first determined in IGiS) by Torrio^b, a pupil ofi 
Galileo. (Sae BxnousTKn.) By virtue of the expan- 
till e force of air, it might be supposed that the mole- 
cules would expand indefinitely into space ; but, in 
proportion as the air expands, the expansive force 
decreases, and is further weakened by the low teiu- 
perat nrs of tho more elevated regions ; so that, at a 
certain height, an equilibrium ia eslabliabed between 
the expanatve furco which separates the inoleeuka end 
the action of gravity which draas them towmrda the 
earth. It is thcrelOTe concluded that the atmosphere 
ia limited. From the weight of the atmosphere and 
its gradual decrease in density, and from wa observa- 
tion of eertaiu phenomena of tu’iiight, ita height has 
been estimated at foom thirty to forty miles. At 
tliat l^bt the air ia extreq^ly rarefied; and, at 
the height of sixty miles, it is assumetl that there is a 
perfect vacnium. Becent obsorvations made by LmUs, 
a Freneh tavant, in the tropical zone, have, however, 

I iroved that the atmosphere extends to a much greater 
leight,— in fact, to between 198 and 212 miles. The 
nressura of a column of sir upon the upper aurfaoeof a 
body ia bakneed by the expausive force of the air acting 
upon the under surface. Thus, the weight of tbs air 
supported by ibo baud can only be made ssnssfole by 
placing tho baud over the mouth of the opts receiver 
of on air-punip, and rsmoving the sustsiniRg air. 

With a piece of bkddcr 
tied over the mouUi ot \ 
tho receiver, the crush- 
ing force of the stmo- 
tphere may ha illus- 
irated in a reef strik- 
ing manner. A« soon 
tts a tolerabk UMUum 
is prodooed in the re- 
ceivtt by woridiig' the 
nir-pump, the bladder 
is depressed by the 
weight of tlie atmo- 
robtfe above it, and 
mially bursto wkh a 
loud rroort, aaused by 
the somlen eahtuBoe of; 
the air. Of the many 
forms of appantus 
which have om de- 
vised to di — o mrt r a te 
the egoa t ete of the 
atmeepherie pneenre, 
none eqotfthejrgyde- 
^•iavcBtedhyOttoQiierioha. ShBaweU- 
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known anungement eonsiats of. two holksr oopper 
hemisphmi, of 4 to foohM dkaetif^* thwe^ 
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baestiiig ayrioia, and the other la proved widt « 
bandk. As kng os the hamisifomeaeQniakt aAthey 
oanbeaepaiatedwithoiiA aay diflcol^.fortheeitanial 
meaiore ef the atmonhara ia balanoad by theehatk 
Foieeaf the air in the interior ; but when theialemal 


without a powerwl efibrC; and. aa tide is the oaaa in 
whatever posiUoa they am faela, k foUowa that the 
stmoiqiliene preatnm la transmitted in aUdireotioM. 
The average pressure at the eea^level is usually taheu 
at 14^9 lbs. avoirdiipuk on the aquaie inch, or just 
BufiieieBt to svqipevta cohnui of meroaiy 30 indhea in 
height; henge a oolumn of 00 inch^ wtU he equal to 
two simoephesea, a ocluiaB of 00 iucaas to three, and 
so on. It M oastomary to estimate the force of steam 
and other fluid preseureo by «dsieNiAes«t;<-4hat is, in 
round unmlierB, at the rate of 15 lbs. per square inch 
for every atm^bere. (For haibmumoa respecting 
other points coauseted with the aimosphare, sss Aia, 
Favio, OoL'Hn, MiTxosoLoar, Diw, Uxiir, Tnxvjt- 
UA^Tuns, Wind, AnnioHXTia, BAxavimoL Htgbo- 
MjaKu, Eaui-GAOaa, TuBMonavan.)— Qnnot's 

AntOBrnna or tsn PuLaan.— From a grant va- 
riety of amdogous ciroumatanesa pru^g the oomuum 
origm of the earth and the other hiaveBly bodies, there 
is etroag reaseo for brikviugthat many, if not all, of the 
planets am surrounded with gaasom envalopaB or at- 
mospheres. It it not, however, assumptioB alone that 
Ivads to ibis opinion ; ths taloacopa mveek to us sueh 
changes in the nppearanee of maw of the pkneti as 
chn ouiy be aceouniBd for by the foot that they havo 
atmospheres. Mara, Jupiter, and Batam have, in this 
way, been proved topossecc atienspuent atmosphore, 
^orjinc at diffureat tamee and pkma, like tliat of our 
own phiuet. Upon the egrth, air k asaentlal to the 
existenoe of Uviag beingi, end there k a probahiii^ 
almost Bmouiitiog to o certainty, that the other worlds 
revolving round our eon have inhabitant^ whole exist- 
tence is supported by an atngsphera nroilar to our 
own. Tho varied distanoea oTtua pkneto Mn the 
sun, and the vast diflhrsnee in the amount of lieat^ 
rcceiNod by eacb, present the ge eat i rt digieelties whqpr 
we try to imai^ the inhabitants of tbesa for-MF 
spheres. Keptune only reeekea f4«ih part of the heat 
which we rsceive, while Merenxy and vanns must re- 
oeiva much more thaa we do, However, it haa been 
argued by scieDtiflo ptukaqphers, that diathcr- 
manons nature of tha carih’a almoapheie kaiwb, that 
it regulates tho amount of heat transmitted to us from 
the SUB, tlie temperature being in proportion to tho 
heifidtt of the atmosphere. SindHk th^ Mrgno. thah 
aoeordiog to tho height os depth of the atnoepliciea 
snrrounatagtbe other planets, lUasr tneau taapaeaitiup 
might be the same ee oar owiu Mr. UopUni, nf 
Cambridge univerkty, oakidatod. that if Ibe. pliAiit 
Mam had an atmiwphaimof IhJMK) fiNihii^ihan the* 
of the earth, tho overage tampavahirawaiild I 

to onie; anrhif the atmoaj^w at Vmaa w 

feet kae than that eftheemrth, theaaaM iffertwoald 


bn pipdnooA Mroetor e a kuk to d ^ 

sphesea of 0eraa and Pallas were 06B aod'496 mike, 
raapeelka^, inheighh (Ass PlAXBfS and Eammis 
K nar.) 

Anioamuioai. Qxioox. (AseOnocKj 

ATHosncBsio Ei^MsucivT. (Sta MLwantteawt 
Awoarunio.) 

Amo8a»nnnic&r«nni, «-sisr-/rrMI:, an angion ia 
which the piston ia raised by Ilia ferae of tho stoaa 
whmh is a&ttod at tho bottom of ibo cylinder. Aa 
soou os the piston nss<diea the top ef tam iqrlinder, 
which is open, the steam is condensed, and the piston 
is forced down the pressnve of the atmosphere. 
These engines are hut rarely used in the present day. 

AruosmsfO EAnwAT.— Seeeral plans have, at 
various times, been devised for prodneing locomotion 
by means of atnoipherio pnamira. of these, 

when brought into notion, havo been found to ha 
' * ** ” — “■ ' sueoeasftil of theso 


sehenes was tha Mkef md Kingstown Atasossherio 
Bsilwim, whkh wna wniifad for snore thamiwe^ 
w ^ I' 
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Atomic Theory 

ttbandoned io favour of stea^i. The line was veir 
•tei^ in nomo parts, and, one temiinue being uncli 
higW Ihun the other, the oarriagce performed the 
r^nni journey by the force of their own gravity. The 
methodf of worhing wan as follows A tube 16 inohea 


me. 

Along the top of this tube was a alit covered by a flap 
of lonthor, etrongihened by two pieces of iron. Within 
the tube was a piston, to tne centre of which was fixed 
a piston-rod. To the end of this rod farthest from 
the piston was attached the oonnectine«bar of the 
carriage, which passed upwards through the slit in the 
tube. The flap being opened at a aistanoe of say 
fonr feet from the piston, did not interfere with the 
uir-tightnesB of the portion of the tube before the piston. 
To the conncctiiiia'oar of the carriage waa fixed a little 
roller, which closed the flap as soon as the oonnecting- 
bar passed, and a heater at the same time glided over 
the flap, moUifig the composition of wax and tallow 
with which it was soaked, rendering the 'tube once 
more air-tight for another carriage. The piston waa 
set in motion by exhausting the air before it with a 
powerful pump worked by a steam-engine. A line was 
also laid oetween London and Croydon ; but it has 
been long abandoned. A scheme is afloat fot the 
conveyance of parccla by atmospheric pressure. In 
this ease, the tune is intact, and the box containing the 
articles to be focmarded is attached to the piston. The 
groat objeotiou to this mode of locomotion is the 
obvious waste of power, the same stationary engine 
being kept at full work whether the load is large or 
•maU. The liability of the flap or valve to get out of 
order was very groat, a smiul stone or bit of stick 
foiling into it during the passage of the train being 
etioum to prevent a vacuum being formed when next 
required. The advantages, however, are also great. 
The hnpoasibUity of collisions, the ease with which 
gradients are descended or ascended, obviating the 
naoesaity of cuttings or embankments, are beueflta 
that are scarcely noutralixed by the disadvantages 
stated. 

Avoifio Ttneosr, Atouio W«on*, a^tom'-ik (Or. 
a, not, t«mno, 1 cut).— JSvery body is supposed to con- 
sist of atoms, of unknown stse, form, and weight, which 
being infloitely hard, cannot be further subdivided. 
The atoms of elements are simple, those of compounds 
ore compound. No atom has ever been seen, even by 
the most powerful microscopes, although particles of 
bodies less than wiAsire of an inch in diameter have 
been discerned by their aid ; the forms of atoms are, 
therefore, unknown. Although the {utual also and 
weight of the ultimate atoms of bodies cannot bo ascer- 
tained, it is easy to discover their relative sise and 
weight. For instance, it is' found by experiment that 
one gwn of hydrogbn combines with eighty grains of 
bromine to form a definite oomponud, and never in 
any other proportion; it is therefore supposed that 
the ttHn6#r of atoms of each body is the same, but 
that the veigkt of each atom is as 1 to 80. This ie 
borne out by the Ikot tlwt bromine is exactly 80 times 
as heavy as hydrogen, a oubio inch of one uniting with 
exactly one enbio snob of the other. The numbers 
1 and 80, therefore, represent the weight of the atoms 
or the atomio weights of these bodies; and it follows 
that 81 is the atomid weight of the oomponnd formed 
bytoeir nnion. These nnmbers are also termed the 
ekemieal eguieolent or eembiniag pimurtion of these sub- 
stanees. All the other elements have their eombininff 
propartieue or afomie veipkte, and are eulqect to the 
same lawa aa hydrogen and bromine. It often happens 
that double, treble, and quadruple atoms of one ele- 
ment will unite with a single atom of another element 
to form a oomponnd ; for instanoe, the foUowing com- 
pounds of nitrogen and oxygen occur : — 

Nitrogen, M grains ; Oxygen, 8 grains, 

M J't n II Ifi If 

19 ti It 

»* »> i> 32 „ 

•1 t* >1 40 ,, 

Hera woted one atom of nilmgeu uniting wito a single, 
double, trUble, quadruple, and quintuple atomofoxyjran, 
and acsertoany ofAsrptwportioa^N. 16to0.8,or N.14 
■toO.T.forcoiample. This w called the doctrine of dtfl- 
lito proportions, and aa a lamseqncnoe of thethwxy of 
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atoms of a constant sixe and weight laid down above. 
It was first pnt forth by John Dalton, of Manebester. 
It has been said above, that the atoms of the somebody 
are of constant sisi^ bnt it happens in several cases 
that the atoms of different bo^es are of different sixes. 
Thus, thoush it is fennd that one cubic inch of hvdro- 


gen unites with one onbie inch of bromine, it by no 
means follows that equal volumes of carbon and iron 
unite in chemical combination. There ia great diver- 
sity in the relative sixes of elementary atoms, those ol 
carbon being only half the sixe of those of iron. The 
weight of an atom of carbon would be 0, and that of 
an atom of iron would be 28; but the quantity of car- 
bon would only take up half the space of the quantity 
of iron. It has been found that bodies with the same 
romhining volume agree strongly in their properties. 
Iodine, chlorine, and bromine, are very similar in their 
reactions ; and there are aevoral other groups of ele- 
ments formed on the tame basis. (JSee Atomic 
VoLUicn.) To sum up, atomio weight is the relative 
weight of the atoms of bodies, or, which is the same 
thing, the iiroportion in which they unite. Keasnning 
on thia theory, tables have beou constructed of Ikm 
atomic weights of all the elements, the atomic woighV 
of compounds being evidently the sum of the atomic 
weights of their constituents. Hydrogen has been 
taken oa the unitary body by English chemists, from 
being the lightest of all known subatanees. The con- 
tinefltol^ chemists have taken 100 parts of oxygen hs 
the standard number. This latter arrangement, by 
increaaing i figures in each number, renders it much 
less oonvei • to work with the coiitmental than with 
the Englis'. fecale. 

Atomic IVeiafife, Combining ProMrtionSf or Chemical 
£(/u{oalen/9, (f the JShmruts. 


Chromium 
Cobalt .... 

Copper 

Didymium 
Erbium 


Gold 

Hydrogen . 
Umenium . 


Iron 

Lauthanium . 
Lead 


Molybden 

Nickel 

Niobium 


}Iydrot;eua.l. 

Oxjrg«n->100. 

.. 13072 

170-0 

.. 130-03 

1612-8 

.. 76* 

037*6 

.. 68-04 

858 03 

.. 213'bO 

2660-75 

.. 100 

136-2 

.. 7007 

E 

.. 65 74 

606-76 

.. 128 4 

1605' 

.. 20-12 

251-31 

0- 

76* 

.. 40> 

676' 

.. 36-40 

443-67 

.. 20-27 

82B-38 

. 29'-10 

366-05 

.. 31-65 

305-6 

.. 48- 

600- 

10‘ 

237-6 

.. 6-07 

87-12 

.. 08-33 

1229-16 

.. 1- 

12-6 

." 120-88 

1586-00 

., 98-66 

1282 08 

.. 28-04 

360-5 

103-67 

129-1'64 

.. 6-53 

81-66 

.. 12-06 

168-14 

.. 27-67 

344-08 

.. 100-10 

126V20 

.. 47-00 

606-1 

.. 20-54 

360-33 

14* 

175-06 

.. 90 U 

1242-63 

.. 8- 

100* 

.. 63*24 

065-47 

.. 83*08 

40011 

.. 08-56 

1232*08 

.. 3B'9G 

487- 

.. 62-10 

651*00 

.. 85*30 

1067- 

.. 52-11 

651-30 

.. 80-68 

486*28 

.. 81-36 

267* 

., 108*0 

1350- 


vNivss&[^ 
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, , , aa*ft7 

387*17 

Hirnnthifii 

43-81 

648*03 

Sulphur ....... 

Tantalum .... 


200*0 

Tellorinm 

Teibium". 


601*70 

Thorinm 

59 *110 

743*66 

Tie 


786*29 

Tifeanium ..... 

24*13 

801*66 

Tungsten 


118J'3 

Vrsmum 

80*0 

780*0 

Tauadutm 
Yttrium' 


886*81 

2ioe 

32*63 

406*69 

Ziroonium 


419*73 


Those elements with no nvmhert effeinst them are m 
, jet too rare in their oecorrence to heto had their 
atomic weight properly investigated. The above 
’Mimbers, or equivalents, as they are generaU;f termed, 
for the sake or shortneM, have been determined with 
almost mathematical accuracy bv venous chemists of | 
^lebrity. When once a standard was fixed on, it was 
woay to determine the equivalents of other elemmita, ' 
by uniting a definite portion of the standard substance 
with ihat whose eqnivalent wss sought, and weighing 
the result. Thus, 1 grain of hydrogen was esplodea 
with, say, 13 of oxygen. A certain portion of the oxf- 
gen united with the hydrogen to form water, another 
portion remaining unoombined. On weighing the 
water, it was found to weigh 9 grains, showing that 
the equivalent or combining proportion of oxygen was 
R, which was further confirmed on weighing the an* 
combined oxygen. Analysia, os well aa syntheais, was 
also used to determine or oouflrm equivalents. One 
hundred grains of water were decomposed by voltaic 
electricity, and the resulting oxygen apd hydrogen 
weighed, the amounts being found to be, hydrogen 
11*111 grains, oxygen 88*889 grains. The aoouraoy 
neoeasary in these determinations is so great, that the 
most eminent chemists shrink from engaging in these 
researches, although there are. seveiwl elements,— 
boron, for instance,— the equivhlents pf which are 
acknowledged to be not quite oorreot. 

Atoxic voLUirx.— Atomic volume is the relative 
sirs of the combining proportions or atoms of bodies, 
just as atomic weight is the relative wight of their 
combining proportions or atoms. It is determined by 
dividing the atomic weight by the apeeific gravity. Aa 
the prinouml researches on atomic weights have been 
made In Germany, the oxygen standard is ffsnerally 
used in oaloulating them. As before stated (Atoxic 
Wbxobt), substanoes fall into several well-marked 
groups, possessing analogous properties^, and giving 
isomorphouB compounds. The following table will be 
aulBoient to show this fact 


mentof GodwithBUMitby virtue ofthedtdtbof Christ, 
Aooording to the Articles of the Ohunib, the Son, 
in ittbstauoo with the Father, look ugfisk btm the 
nature of man, becoming very tied ara vbiy tiioa, 
*^trnly ptfibredi was erumfied. dead, and bwM; to 
reconcile bit Father to ue, and to ba a eactfwb ^ 
only for original guilt, but alao (hr actual sine or man,** 
Neither the nature nor limits of the presehl 
admit of our notioing the different viewe that 'here 
been hold by divines on this subieot, or the nunkorods 
finely-spun theoriee to whioh it nae given rise. They 
are wiser who hold with Bishop Butler, when tpeahthF 
of theeflleaoy of Christ's Boorifloe to secure the pardpii 
of sin, says,—*' Bow end in what purticular way\it 
had this efitoacy there are not wanting persona >»rho 
have endeavoured to explain; but 1 do not find that 
Boriptore has explained it.*' 

Atost, df-e-ne (Or.- a, not, and tones, tone), is n 
term usea in Med. to denote delloiencry in power or 
tone, generally applied to moeoular power. 

AtEIP. i&ie AKCBOl.) 

Anxox, ttiUri^um (Gr- off Aries, exposed CoGiesIr), 
the entrunoe-haU ana most splendid apartment of a 
Koman house. It conaisted of a large covered oourt, 
with an opening in the centre of the roof, termed like 
eompluvium, through whioh the nun-waler deseeuded 
into a oistom let into the floor beneath. Xt wee I ho 
most highly-decorated apartment idPthe whole hoiae. 
Upon we walls were drawings repreietitins ineidcnbi 
from the ancient mythology, surrounded oy borders 
formed of elpgant arabesques. Even the floors ware 
frequently enriohed with pictures executed in mosaic. 
The owner of the house here received his moruiDg 
visitors : here the mistress superintended the labours 
of her female ilavoa, whilst engaged in weaving or other 
occupations. The temples, also, had atria, where 
the senators and others toa^ofcimea hsld meethigs. 
(Nm Hovsb, Eomab.) 

ATUora, o-fro'-pa (Gr. Afronoe, the name of one of 
the Fates), in Bot., a gen. of plants, formerlT indaded 
in the ord. ffolanocea, vub^ow regarded ai the tijrpical 
gen. of a net, ord. to wuieh the name Atrepaeim hits 
been given. The most impeataut speoiet Is A, lelia- 
douna, the common Dwue, or Deadly Nighttbada. 
This plant is a native of Oreooe and Italy, aqd also 
indigenous to Britain, bat not eommon. It Is paranl 
nial, and grows in hedges and waste grounds on a 
calcareous soil, but is only met with in a oomparalively 
few localiVles. It blossoms from June to August, tho 


Cobalt 

Eijiilv.O*«100 Atoui.Tol. 
809 41 

S|i.Qr. 

.8*39 

*Iron 


41 

7’96 

Nickel' 


44 

8*80 

Iridium 


67 

21*8 

Osmium 


67 

21*8 

Platinum 


67 

21*6 

Gold 


128 

19*2 

Silver 


129 

10*63 

Telluriiim .... 


128 

6*25 

Bromine .... 


320 

3*12 

Chlorine ..... 


» 320 

1*88 

Iodine 


320 

4*96 


It hat Wn shown by Kopp that those elements which 
arelaonkorphous possess the same atomic sise. This 
is true of numerous isomorphous compounds. Sulphate 
mognena and sidpbate of sine orydaUise in the same 
forms, ana have .the same atomic siae, although the 
Momie aiie of magassiinn and ainc . afe .diflerent. 
llwjikysteriou rdations Mdsting between the atomic 
ywnnea different eomponnaa and elemeDts hue 
latetyrecelved partie^ atl^ion from naOT eminent 
chemiate, great light haring beM thrown on the aul^ 
by tlm i y ca re h ea of Sehrdder, Pelhol, Pfa^ 

* term derivea from the 
old Bngliih verb to, atcoe^--^., to reconcile 5 and 
hem atoncMt,— 4.#,, a^an^oMbt, - denotea the 
bemgieconeSladorsi^n^ InThaelitltelibifeooneUe- 

U7 


ivw jocaiineB. xy vivownu* irvni wunv w auouvv, inu 

flowers being a^ut an inch long, drooping, bell- 
shaped, and of a lurid purple colour. The fruit is a 
berry of a shining violet blaok colour when ripe, about 
the siae of a small oborry. The berries have a most 
tmnptiog appearanoe, and oblldren hate frequently 
been poisoned by them. ’ They arepowerftilly nanode; 
and one of the first symptoms of their deadly aetkm 
on the bnman frame w an appearance of the mtet 
besotted drunkenness. The dried leaves, or an Inlh* 
sion of the leaves, will act in a siiuflar manner. Bvin 
a small dose causes an extravagant deUriurl, whidh la 
usually of an ngrecable ofaaraeter. The dCllritHn Is 
Bometimel accompanied by exudsive and nneontrol- 
,lable laughter, sometimes by exoeirive talking, but' 
occsaioniuly by a complete loss of ToSoe. The mate of 
mind sometimes resembles somnambulitm, as in the 
ease of a tailor, who, for fifteen hours, woe epeepblMs 
and insensible to extemsl oWoofa, end yet went 
tbrongb all the operations of tiia trade wifri ttMt 
vivacity, and moved his lips as if in eonversathm.' The 
best antidote to the virulent ellectaof this pplMNk is 
ildneffur, when promptly admtewtfred; bat, .fr praoti- 
cable, the stomseh-pnmp should be at (MMe -med. 
When death ensues from its efibeto, the body soon 
putrefies, and swells in a remarkalde manner, being 
covered with livid spots ; axdL hlqq4sQamrinies exudes 
from the mouth, nose. and.|yee. Bttfaot of bella- 
donna is emplured to dilate the pn^ theeye during 
sttivical operami, to allaypafaiaaa nervous irriiotion, 
and as aa aniiimeemodio. It iH tobe feared that it is a 
common ingrement In spedfiMifor spsrklipg eyes sold 
l^in^eiw. 'Tho MmFfteriple of the plant Is Ilka 

AraoPACM* in Bot., a net; ord. of 

dieotyledaiHMMr wil^ of the tob<clBas CWBfm. 
Tho thiri|Fi#ii^i!rpii^^ frkolniM in ffalli ordei^ere 


TOE BfCnOKAET OP 


Atroplij 


Atteinder 

discretion of the judges of a oonrt of 
t a person, for some ccmieiD^, eith«r 
dis(fo«^e its order, for which he is 


applta MMBe, aesajytiigiKsaaaa, aaa we weaonUM. appeal, maiocmeni, or inrormatM^. Toe eases mwbieh 

i /foeKioo«AirA,DA*VBA» HYoeoramSf AtMi, and it m issued are where witnesses do not nppser on a 
liiniaAiiOBA.) snbpcBna to attend a eooit, or on an order nelMre an 

AiamAMiMr tOm vtMMtak. nv wifuM Ka awnra AMMkMAil ni* 


Anopmr, (Gr.a,iiot, and Auphs, nourish^ arbitrator, or refuse to be sworn and exenmed, or 

ment), in Med., denotes n wastuw, ftoas defloient prerarioate in their eridenoe j for uon-obsermnoe of 
nutriment, eithw of a part or of the wlMde body, an award duly made; for nou^paymontoftnoneys, or 


stantty goinff on. When, from any , „ , „ , 

of nutrition as not able to meet this wsate^ ths natural court or the respect due to it. Furtign aitaekmgnt is 
dimensions of those parts are reduced. In a heriUij a process peouliar to the dtr of London and soma 
oondition of body, an exsot balanee is maintained otherplaerB,issnedoat of the lord mayor's or sherifiTs 
between the waste and the supply ; but itrarery morbid conrt, in the nature of a notice to a person who has 
oondition this balance is more or leas disturbed, in moneys or effects in his hands beloDgmg to a debtor, 
oonseqnenoe of which the whole body, or certain parti not to part with them without license from the court, 
of it, receive too little or too mush nourishment. The This person is called tho gamuhte. It has been eon- 
ilrst state, from wbatever eanee it arises, is termed sidered that the lord mayor's oonrt has iuriadiotldb 


r, tbo supply I for domg any act derogatory to the antbority of tho 


arise from a vast variety or causes, it may be occa- witnm the city, aitbough he hoc no residence or amoe 
sioned by merely withholdiog the nsoessaiy enpply of within the city, and the goods or moneys mre not in 
nutritions food, without any aetual disease. Among the city ; but this question is now bejOsM the eourt 
the dweases eajlhble of producing atrophy, the most . of Queen's Bench, which hsc not yet delivered its 
oommhn are those of the digestive organs, by which judgmeot. Unless the debtor settle the demand, or ho 
the Miment is taken up and prepared for assimilation, or the gar >^hsimiocesBfully defend tho action, the 
Hisease of the organs of ssrimilstion. may produce plaintiff rt rert judgment agsinst the garnishee to 
atrophy ns efflsctnaby as disease in the primaiy organs the eotteni . the assets in h» hands for the amount 
of digMrioA. A thequeDt instance of this is in con- of his cht.ei. If tho action be not defended, the 
sumplioti, when the longs become so diseased as not olainiant must give a bond to rotnm the value of wliut 
to he nbie to reorive a sufficient quantity of air. he recovers from the garnishee, if the debtor should 
Atrophy may result also from a want of activity in an come in within a year and a day, and defend the action 
organ, or in the whole body; so that when the nutri- and recover judgment. 

tive particles are conveyed to them in the blood, they Attacjc, aZ-MK in Mil. Lan., denotes an advonoo 


tive particles are conveyed to them in the blood, they Attacjc, at-itW, in Mil. Lan., denotes an advance 
hnvu neypower to apnroqsriate a suffieieat quantity of upon an enemy, with a view of driving him from his 
toom. Wtmn the vitHu activity of an organ is small, the position. It may be mado either upon an sdverao 
nutritive purtielee ore taken up slowly and languidly; army in the Held, or upon a fortress. In every age, 
ribtte the affinity exiating between them behig also themoatexperiencedgeiierBlB have generally preferred 
wurir. they are ■ooner mnqvpd by the pnoeess ofab- making an attack, to protracting tho war by tenons 
sorption tnao in henlth, arir tbe parts tons circum- and indecisive maoceuvres, which haram and dispirit 
^ Btonoed asw rapidW 'Wastad. Hence a doe supply of their troops. The army making the attack, especially 
'MCvous BtimuloB n nece s e ar y to the vital potivity of if unexpected, possesses roanifost advantages over tho 
MOifM: while the eessation of action in any organ enemy, which generally more than ouunterbalance 
is iuveriaoly foUowed by ntrophy. The first change eveq eery considerable advantnges on the other aide, 
that takes mace in an atrophi^ organ, frdlh wbatever ffieuee, an experienced gonorri always chooses, if 
eaoae, is uuninntlon of the quantity of blood tent to possible, to keep his enemy on the defensive. The 


il; and next to this, and ohieily owing to it, is greater nature of the attack depends upon the conditkm and 
piianiUi of oolour. Suboequently, the oraunisntion position of the enemy, upon the purpose of the war, 
neeoaMs more completely changed ; ae that frequently upon the time, place, and other rircumstances. 
all traees of its original oonfoimatipn are lost, and, hi Araindbh, 6t4iiH'-dtr (Old 7r. attaiudn, from 
some easetf it at last disappears altogether. In all Lat. fangtre, to touch, oaten, or take, or Uogoro, to 
oases otropny arises from the ^minutiou or perversion stain, to impute, riuwge, or scouse), in Law, is tho 
of the vital ea«s^gtsB,MnieraU|y the former; aadhenee, immediate consequence vdien sentence of death is 
by exoitingifaosiatweu vital enpnies of anorgaujwe pronounced. .The criminal is then called at^iiut, 
tend to mmova utrophy. In mutf to its ouw, it it attinotus, stalled, or blackened. He is no longer of 
neoessBiy to disoover m vriiat orgna or' orgaas tke any credit or reputation ; he cannot he a witness in 
dsfioieucy or pervetrion arists. Tbe/Uaoov^ of this any court; neither is he capable of performing the 
wohaBanMlLattdth«Nmoval<ofit,trhanduooimd, functions of suotber man; for, by an anticipation of 
Is ofton more rnfflcult. his punishment, he is alreMy dead in law. H is often 

Axiom, Aantoruri, a vegetable alku- comounded with conviction ; bot a man may be con- 


mNin«),anidtba seeds of the Itotara Henmeniiua. It oonriotion may bo erroneous. To be attainted, he 
is axinratod Vy odding aolphnrio tod to a strong must have judroient of death} A person attainted of 
decoction riT alHiar pim; ffitering, cataratiog with high treason forfeits sU his lands, tenements, and 
notniih, and ditsoivhur the pNotoitato, which is the hereditaments ; his blood is comt^d, and he and his 
in hoi watorTfrom which fe mys tsHh i e i in lung poetaritv were to rme ri y reritotod dmse ; bnt by fid 
Miky needles. Th# uMnanation of tbs alkaloid caim Geo. lit, o. MS, 8 A d WilL |T; o. lOfi^ and 4 A 6 
a peculiar dilatstion or^ pnrite of iheeyes, whiek Wtil.lT.o.fiS, the fortnerrigeqr ksw waaanodi- 
eonthmes for saveial hoon. It is ene of the amst' led. By the first act, eane^lbr Ireaeen orlUoiiy, 
>i&lent acrid pofoopa known, the only antidsie betog the a t trin d to r wiU affeet-oni^ thi odfonOar for m 
Arifloiwue and immediate appBoatinn af the atomarii* natufaLUiB, and will not aktond to dltiriherit er pre- 


name gintn to oertem yopng 
tached to stohassies in the emn 


Is a wtMOB the Aaaeent of a^ li^ is to be Wood shaU 
aruwt* heim had anyff«lBtienwiK»,k%fbeeneMsdnited, shall 
ts* with hswe died h s fa ae any anoh d e s cen t shed have taheu 
) dntiee plaoe, then such attainder fhall not prevent any neoeen 


tached to anuHMSies in the esj^ty of isria NWt s, with have died h s fi pae any anoh d e s cen t shed have taheu 
a view to their batof made amiThtf with Mm d nt fo e plaoe, then inch attainder fhall not prevent any neoeen 
of the offioe, in Ofdw to their afterwaide holdiiNr s^ Sm h ih iii liiff ini dt hmd w hqn i niaf iaew b ei n es ^b le 
poiatmente hi thsAAsparfraentef the paAlie esvriee. nfinbcriliarm sluae MtodtoMttbrengh 

Amcsionw. dldiM'-msat JAe. aWtotis^ to pt^ aneh teialioa, if ha ifodwit been attrinted. ByiSa 
tooh, task, or fiMtsa Ofto), in Inm, toa|veemtMmhlrdaet,tha Mtoindsr wilf not eAtot hw^, ehiritili. 



XJJmrnBkh HfTFOEH&flON. 


4}r«todkTMted in taaj'fmna ntteiaitod^ vpon amlii||pt» ! 
orby w»yof«Mr#A^, ortaymfltothejTMr. Mim 
inn/benttninted DyaflfcnfpinMMBt. TknnWaMiff 
inAT bn rsTfliMd <» fiikliiflndrbjvxit of nsDr or bfplw. 
If bj wrift of offfor^ tb» oonsont of tbe rraom to fbo 
wntmiwt be obtai^dt end wbea bf HimjIm 
by deayiiif the troiioa, pMUiif e pepdoa by juat of 
paiiUmenl, Ae. 

A«*ua« in Bot., • sen. of polme^oom* 

pruiog nmnnoui ipeeMo. nearly BlliMllMi of tbe tro- 
pical parte of Amerioa. Tkaj have in general tall and 
atnoou oylindrioal itomf ; bat a faw epeeiea ace atem- 
loca. The leavea atPo large and pkuiato t the fhdt a 
nut, with three aoeda and three oella, inelaBed in a dry 
• huak. The imiea A^Jkntftrm it the moat iaaportaat 
member of the group. The fraite oonatitBle the Oe- 
qiiiUa imte of commereo, which are Jargely imported 
into thia country. The pericarp of thk fruit ia very hard, 
and ibrma a kind of e^ietable ive^, adapted ibr haa-, 
diet of doort, drawera, wnlktef-atim, and ombrellaat 
The pendidoiia flbrec of the Maf-atofrt are mueb naed 
for eordaiw^ the roMa made from them being recy 
ationibtoiaeitrameiy durable in aalberatfr. The fibre 
roeeewlea ptBeaaba very oloae^t and, in fact, until 
quite veoenlly» the two kiada of fibre were thought 
to be identical. (jSaa Idmuounteti., the Piecaabapel^) 
Eeom tbe eeeda of A. GefteoMi a fatty oil maybe ob> 
tained^ Xeaaip f a, the Btadova palm, prodooeeja fruit 
abont the aixe of a gooeo'a egg, thaJscnela of wltieh 
are eatable. ^ 

Avcan, or Cm, or Bonta, df'-for, an eaaential oil 
obtained from tbe potala of three a^iee of roao.— 
namely, JZcjo eea^pblip, moediate, and doaMMceae. 
The roea-gardaaa at Ghaeeepora have long been famed 
for the production of the preoioua liquid Theaa gar- 
dens are largo lleldB, planted with rowa of small roae- 
bushes. The bloesoma, which unfold in tbe momiog, 
are all gatberedr before noon ; and their petals are et 
once tnuutfrrred to elay atille, and dialilled with twice 
their weirht of water. The roae-wator which cornea 
over is fUMed in shallow veaaala covered with moist 
muslin, to exclude dust, and exposed all night to the 
co<d air. Xu the morning the thin film of oil which has 
collected on the top ie carefiiUy swept off with a feather 
and traaaferred to a small plrial. This prooeiia ia re- 
peated mornbig ufter morning, till nearly the whole of 
the oil is aeufetad from the water. Heber says that 
about SOlOOO rosea aro required to yirid a rupee umfat 
(176 gtawa) of attar ; ai^ this qmtity ia worth^il^ 
Attar of rosea ia imported from Brnyrna aud^natan- 
tinople j but it rarely, if ever, arhvea in this ooontiy 

— .-i A .• 1 ' « — i*i. 

one or 


aet; frr Mmetimta itm acMi upon anditeadbynB 
o^eto of iateiMl beyond tlm peivar of nowtooL Ae- 
eordiug to flir W. gamilton, Swo are thneo d y a n 
eg luMs of atini^,-****th» drat, a raaii ffri^fid 
cnoatetible aott the seeo^ M act detoiualu^, W 
desire, wbinh, th«u|h hMofaimtaryt may be re i it i e dy 
our i^{ and the thud, enatodetmim bydtIfiNiMto 
volition." Oonaldered in its bi^at diuRM am hd M 
of the wiB, tbepomer of emaointratiiig aS^tieu ia of 
the utmoaiimportonoe* Bvery ideate vivid mwia|WK 
tiou to the degree of atteatum that ia i^veu to It 1 uaih ‘ 
itisoeayby theaktentkm that is ^voa to nnyea^ 
that we oea form a dtetiaet notion of it, or dteooveHite 
natiue, altrihiitea, or nalatjona. It te ateooMOof m 
greatest aids to memory, to whteh it aeama "d 
eaaenttel that tkepanaapunnor idea which wo wtehto 
remtmber ahenad remam in the mind for a oevleto 
of time, add be exduaivialy contemplatod l^te. 


pure. It ia eoimnonly adulterated with spennoceti 
a volatile oil, which appears to be derived from on 


Dore apeciee of Aodronagoa (see this word), and whfob 
te caliad in London dl of gtegcr-grass, or oil of gera- 
nium. 

Attzsttioh, a/-(6H'-Mhon (Lat, affen/tc, from ed, to, 
and feedo, 1 stretch), ia a term need in UenUl Phil, to 
denote a aleady exorfeUnbor dne applieatton of Um mind 
toany obiectof aenaaortatdUoot, in order to its beiog 
thoimigUy ugderslood, and afterwards mmamhered. 
When we see, hear, or think of anything, and fad ade- 
aire toknowmoiwofit,weatteiiipttokei^thomittdflxed 
upon it; and this fixing of the mtod is called attention. 
In other words, it te uuJt efl^ of the mind to ka^ 
befoiw it an idea or peromltoa, and to exciiidofor die 
time all other oldeote teuf aoHett its aotSce. Aoeordlag. 
toBtowi^ it te a dinet freolty of tbe mind ; aaoT 
tbou^thteviewdbeaiiq^semn to ho the oorreat ona, 
yet inaremerka pn thtotnlneot ■cegeato-and valuable. 
Bte WaHiem jTeimltoii goadiata Ihteoptnioa, and maiiiF 
tarns thht attoBtehlt « apMid facility ef the mind, 

hat oaly **eQdiigiteteiteto ooneantntod.*' '** lita." he 
^-etnaoi 

atee a 

law at UaaiM^ whi^ ae *»that .the hiUmMkof our 
toiow]ad|n is is thefidtemaiat i o df tea axtesaiou : in 
other wmtda, that tbe fewer dldoeta we oonaider et 
oaae,theolanMr and tonre dtetinet frill beour kaow- 
ladgeaf tbem.'* Tbe greeter the mnaaber of elgeete 
to vdM tbh mlail te^at the iimetiam.dlreatod, tbe 

^"i.toeamader 
dtettotowrOl 



ii jeaaJ^, ^ 


jne may obtain the same oommaud over hu annil toat 
he heeovwlheBMMotos of hit bo<ly, and may kMnJo 
be attoative ae be leama to walk or to write. Tbe 
etronger oae'a power of attontiou, the longer and stole 
•teaduy will he be able to tollew out the aeine Maof 
thought, end the greater will he thoaueeees a . ^ 
his laboup. “ Gonina," says Helvetiua, Jiafeldag 
but a flontinnod attention and Sir Isaae Kewtos, 
wiien complimented upon his groat disooveetea, Mh 
marked, ** that if he had made any improvamente to 
those toienoea. it wae owing mere to patient attosMen 
than to anry otoer taleat.*' 

Anairaiow, a oauttoiiary ward used in the Britteh 
miUtary service as preparatoiy to any partiouler our- 
ciae or mameavre : yore-d-eeaa hu the 
oamesigiiifioationhitheFrenchaervice. 

Upon receiving this oommand, the 
iuumtry aoldicr, whether of the Ime, 
volunteers, er miuitia, asaumea the fol- 
lowing poaitiOn :-^houldera square to 
the front j beela kept together ; toea 
tamed outward; feet forming au 
angle of sixty de^yeea ; arms deMud- 
ing Btraight from the abouloeca; 

{udins of the bands falling flat upon 
tbe tbighs^rody atraigid; but with a 
trifling incboation Ibrwi^ in order 
that its weight may prhieipaUy IhU 
npon tbd fbm part ef the feet: heed 
kept eveot, but witboot being tbrowu 
beck; eyes looking straight to the 
^wnt; the whole poaitiou beim per- 
peotly eeay and unooaatcaiaed, with- 
'out any rigidity or awkwardneas.— 

Bff. Jlifle-Srill, to Jfciiyo- 



AnssuiSBS, df-toa'-moi'-fad lLat. 
afttnm, I make thin), to Bot., toper- 
tog gradually to e potot. 

AmarsTiox, fi-tot'-shea (Let. atbttior^ fecmfi» 
and tester, 1 qbU toUfitoeMi), of a deed, will,«r etoir 
toetmmeaMali^ axeention of itHIn the pveeeMof 
witaemea, wkv todovm or eubeoribo tbeir^samie uudto 
a umaraifM, to the efihot that it w^eigaed or 
exMtod to their preaenoo. In general, OHcnwiem to 
aulBctoot to atteat a deed er other legM inetromfDd x 
but if it be eimeuted to purauauoe of* po««r wl^b 
direote it to be done to tb* p?aeence of a numlm 

of witauera, it wiU^be void untem it be itetoetod^ 
eueh number. Tbe exeeution or acknowiedgmeut of a 
wiU must be atteeted by at least two witoeaaaa,erho 
must bote or all be jpreieiitat the timeof theeMoultoo 
•r aekoowledgmaiir of it by^the toatat|g!, ^ aaiMt 
aabaoribe their iiemes as wftueai^ IhaKglo^li UifMk 
aeaee,aadto tfaeprasenoeof ea^otte* 

Attic, <&r. bd^ing sto • 

sTMiotmided toeotteaaltliey^, end give a moreilm- 
posing maaraific to jlmtmimg. In anowtar^ 





midiftt t roo e or prollft* OBiimiiorplBoo 
m oourt, npQ» mt oponolaMtten oimmnmimtm 
wMrelii hit KfctoiiamMOitioairittd* iiiiMtr tttiodaMa 
loft 

only upon tolomo ond ntcaordintry ooomiom , Ihr 
titotUy ho do«i not tit tjbore, hut onUiin tiw hor»ia 
the ftoe of the court Toe queoo oontort it tiao pnvl* 
lef« d to baie tn ottomey irenertl 
Attobitst or tu ^cnv Covvr or LtimoiTim it 
the teoond officer in that cuiirt» placed at taeetaor to 
the ohtnoetlor of the oooit 
AnoBNMXVTi df-fttm' menl (M alleriioM«atif«ri 
Old Fr a^^oemer* to turn over to}* id teur* it the 
act oi profcating or afnreeiog to heQome taaant to a 
new landlord, on the alienation of properfjy, or on its 
being recovered in an action of q)ectitteiit« In the 
latter oate, the attornment u to provont the neoeeeity 
of the tenant being actually turned out of poeaeeaioo* 
onder the process, to give possession to the plaintiff; 
oy virtue of the Judgment m the action 
ARBTBun, iU^ m-hate (Lat otMuo* from ad, to, 
and tnfttto, 1 give or bestow), is properly a quahty di 
or property a^bed to or belongmg to a person or 
thing Or the aatatal attnbntea heUn^g to any 
siib^nce, some arerfermed s«ii|iifiai»'-t&oBe that aro 
neccstary to it, and go to fo^ its eharactyr, es ex- 
tension and attraction to matter, others are termed 
oerideahit, ae Tonndnees m wood, or learning m a man* 

In Theid , it denotes the several qualities and perfec- 
tions which w conemve in Ood, and which constitute 
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Auotion«er 


Augebvirg OonfesBion 


bidding before the fiill of the hammer. If a ^eraoD 
bj any means prevent other persons from bidding 
ac^nst him, he cannot compel the delivery of the lot, 
although he may have paid a deposit. If a vendor 
employ agents at a sale, to bid solely for the purpose 
of exoiting oompetition, and without any intention of 
purohasiug, he must announce it, or the sale is void. 
If any willal or fraudulent misrepresentation of the 
propnty or chattel put up for sale be nia^, either in 
the description or otherwise, the purchaser is not 
bound to complete the sale, and he can compel a return 
by the auctioneer of the purchase or deposit inoncv, 
or such part of it as will mi^e up the deficiency in 
^ filue. In a Dutch auction, the auctioneer commences 
by naming a high price, and gradually reduces it until 
tome person closes with his offer. In some ruses, 
iiuction sales, or biddings, are efTerted by a minute* 
glass or inch of candle, and the bidder immediately 
{irecoding the running out of the sand, or the extin- 
guishment of the light, is declared the purchaser. 

Acctionkkb, awk*-tho’neer, a person licensed to 
^ell property bv public biddings. Us may vai^ the 
^oudTitions of sale oefore a bidding is made. He u the 
cigont both of the vendor and purchaser, and, as such, 
may bind both. He is entitled to hold the purchase 
or deposit money as stakeholder for both parties, until 
the contract be completed, without paying interest 
tor it, and ho is personally liable to the purchaser if 
he pay it to the vendor before completion. If both 
parties set up a title to the deposit, ho can compel 
them to interplead to cstitblish the right. Ho has a 
<ipecial property in goods sold, and may maintain an 
notion against the purchaser for the tirioe. If he sell 
without declaring who is his principal, the purchaser 
oan compel him to complete the contract. 

Avccba, aw-ktt*-ba, m Dot., a gen. of plants belong- 
ing to the nat. ord. Coruticeat, The only known species 
is A.japonica, which, as its name implies, is a native 
of Japan. It was introduced into Ifritaiu as a hot- 
house plant, but was soon found to be hardy enough 
to flourish in exposed situations. It is now a very 
common ornamental shrub, especially in the parks anil 
suburban gardens of large towns. It is remarkalde 
for its shiutTig pale-green leaves mcdtlod with yellow, 
which have obtained for it the common name of 
Variegated Laurel. The plant is dioecious, that is to 
say, the male and female flowers are produced by 
separate individuals. The female plant is alone knoan 
in this country; hence it never yields seed, and can 
only be propagated by luyering, or by sliiis or cuttings. 

.\l'l>isivcx, ttur'-di^enae (Lat. audio, 1 bear), denotes 
the attention that is given to a person while speaking, 
«ir persons listening to a public speaker, singer, or 
other performer. The ceremony of the Mmission of 
ntnbasaadors or public ministers to a king to deliver 
the credentials of their sovcreigii is likewise called an 
audience. In History it is the name of certain tribu- 
nals or courts of justice established by the Hpaniarcis 
in America. 

Al'ditob, airi-di-for (Lat. audio, I hear) , in a general 
sense, one who listens or attends to anything ; in En- 
glish Law, an oflRccr of the crown or some groat person 
who makes a yearly examination of the accounts of 
the iinder-ofRcers. Eecci\ era-general of fee-farm rents 
are called auditors. The anditors of the imprest were 
offleers of the Exchequer appointed to takcTibe ac- 
counts of the receivers of public revenues. The present 
Hoard of Comniissioners, exercising the duties formerly 
divided between various departments of the Exchequer, 
was constituted in 1806. In France, the members of 
the Cliniiibre deaComptes were divided into roe«ei7/ars- 
inaUre* and eonteiUert^mdiUwt. In Coro., auditors 
are persons appointed to examine, vouch, and certify 
the correctness of the accounts of a public company 
or body. 

AcDXTonT, av'-di-tc-rs, in Anat., is a term applied to 
W certain parts of the organs of hearing; as the anditoiw 
l^nerve, meatna aL'ditorius, Ac. (^cEab.) 
•^,‘AvnnoBT (Lat. auditorium, an audience), an auem- 
^lage of persons gathered together for the purpose of 
• preacher, iMturer, Ac. In the ancient 
Churches, the term atmitory, or anditoriom, was ap- 
^ied to that part of the bnilding where the people 
to be instructed, and hear the Oonpcl z it u tin 
i the nave. 


Avoxak Stablbs. (Ser AvaJtUB, vol. I. of this 
work.) 

Avorb, aw^-mir (Dn. avef/aor. Sax. nawe-jror), an in- 
strument used for boring large holes by carpenters, 
wheelwrights, shipwrights, and others. Itoouaistsof 
an iron blade, terminating in a steel bit, with a handle 
placed at right angles with the blade. When the auger 
lias a straight channel or groove, it is suinotimes esusd 
a ** pod auger {“when it has n spiral eliauiiel, it is termed 
a ** screw auger.” A largo kind of auger is used in agri- 
culture for boring the earth in order to ascertain the 
nature of the subsoil, niiuerals, or whether water is 
existing in a certain place. 

Augxtx, auf-jite, n species of hornblende, known 
also as puroxene. It is round in many volcanic rooks, 
such as basalt ,aud porphyry, and consist* of silicate 
of lime and magnesia. It is greenish -black or entirely 
black, and is generally more or less translucent, 
according to the amount of manganese and iron con- 
tained in it. It crystallises in hexagonal prisms, ter- 
minated by dihedral siinimits. 

Avombbtatioh, Covbt op. {See Cottbtr.) 

Avosbubo Cokpbbhiow, owge*‘hoorg, in Keel. Hist., 
is the name given to that important profession of faith 
of the Lutl^ran clmroh wiiicU was laid before the 
great diet of Augsburg in 1 580. Tbe emperor Charles V., 
in order to bring about an amicable settlement of tbe 
religious diflerences that were then existing in Ger- 
many, summoned a did of the empire to meet at 
Augsburg, and rcquoaled the Protestants to bring 
before it a short summary of those doctrines iu which 
they differed from the church of Rome. John, elector 
of f^xony, therefore applied to bis Wittenberg theo- 
hy^ians, at whose head was Luther, to draw up iirticlcs 
of their faith, and to lay them before him at Torgaii. 
These Torgaii articles formed thu basis of the Augsburg 
Confession, which was drawn up ut Augsburg, by 
Melaucthon, assisted by other cTiHUnguishcd theolo- 
gians, and approved of by Luther, who, however, 
could not appear at Augsburg, but remained at Coburg, 
not far distant, being under the ban of the empire, 
ft is characterized by the clear nietliodiool style of 
Meknethon, os well as by that gentle coiioiliatory 
spirit for which he was distiiiguiimed. His evident 
intention was to approximate as much as possible to 
the doctrines of the church of Hume, deflning, at con- 
siderable length, the heretical errors which they both 
ugreoil in rejecting, and moderating, us much us pos- 
sible, the points of difference between them. Jle 
sought to establish the dimlrines of Protestantism, 
not only on the authority of Suripture, but also on 
that of the Fatliers, especially AugiisUiie, from whom 
the Uomaiiisls could hardly dissent, and who could 
not be accused of heresy. It consists of twenty-eight 
articles, twenty-one of whicli state the principles of. 
their belief as regards faith and doctrine ; tlio remain- 
ing seven treat at some length of those points in which 
they differ from the oburon of Rome. The following 
are the subjects of the several artioles ]"-l . Of God; 
2. of original sin*, 3. of the person and mediation of 
Christ; 4. jnstifloation ; 6. preaching ami the aacra- 
meiits; 0. faith; 7 and 8. the Church; 0. baptism; 
10. the Lord's Sapper; 11. oonfession; 12. repentance; 
13. the use of sacraments; 14. church government; 
15. ritee of human institution to bo observed ; 16. 
Bocularoccupotions; 17. Christ's second «.‘oming; 18. 
free will ; 19. God not the author of sin ; 20. faith and 
good works; 21. saints to be respected, not wor- 
shipped. The abuses that bad crept into the Olinrob 
were— 22. Denying the Bacramental cup to the laity ; 
23. imposing celibacy on the clergy; 2t. of themasa; 
26. of oonfession ; 26. of fasts and other oeremonies 
of human invention ; 27. of conventual vows ; 28, of 
civil and ecclesiastical )>ower. Its authors evidently 
had no intention of making it a permiinent or im- 
mntable standard of faith, Irat eimmy gave it oat as a 
statement of tbe belief then heldf. “Oor churches 
teach,” *' it is taught,” ** it is unanimonslj tanght,” 
** such and such opniona are falsely imputed to us,^' are 
the expreeslons used. These artielee were read before 
the diet on the 26th of June, 1530. The pupal theo- 
logians, headed by Faber, wrote a conflitation of tbe 
Confession, which was also read before the diet, in 
the month of Angust 6f the same year. Helanctbon 
answered it in iut Apology for the Augsbarg Con* 
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OgnlnifQ Uw, whidi ifrMp«Med307 B.o., opened tli» 
p^tiiloKl ilia .Hw Mfnm eolleposio the plrtwiiM.* 
Jn theJitter, ittv plibiuuM wore aisooiitid with fonr 
patricuDB ; and thia fratnbir miiiined to th« timi of 
Bulla, a.c., who inereaMd it to fifteen. In 
the extiaordinairy power wm oonferred ttpon AngaifeiM 
of electing ttugura.itt hiipUaiaiw*— Sef. Eoj^Uti Cgoio^ 
jKedia-^Arti and Solenoee. 

; AoausT, in CBieon., ia the name giten 

to the eighth mdbtb of ear year. It was nanid by 
the Homan emperor Aafeetne, after himaelf, at ho 
regarded it aa a ‘^iortaoMe month for hii% being that 
in whudi he bad nained ieveral important viiAoriee. 
Before thie waa oaUed SexiUit, or the aiztli 

month, the year baginninff with March. The name of 
July bad, iu like manner, been QuiniUiM, before it wea 
tibauged by Jnliue Omiar; and as it oontaiued 
one darn, the sMiate, in order that Augustoa nugint 
not be beiMt Camar, deereed that August also should 
have thirtgr*(Hie days, and that, for that purpose, a4ay 
should bo taken awej from February, 


AugHiritta 

,„i„i 11 ^ ' wbirh was pnbUsbed in 1531. ZwingUng, end 
the other Hwins and Freni.b reformers, did not concur 
in the roufcssion of Augsburg, as tbev di^ed from it 
on ioversi points, particularly in aen]^g the reel 
presence of Obrist in the Euohanat, whiim the Zmther* 
ans believed (Art. 10). Mdanoihon subsequenily 
made various considersble alterations in the Confea* 
sion, partledbirly in that Latin edition of it which he 
pubusbod iu 1540, The alterations which be then made 
on the tenth article, with a view to unite the Lutherans 
and 'Calvinists, gave rise to much ooutroveny; the 
Lutherans repumating the alterations, and holoing by 
the unaltered Confeeiaron ; while the reformed churches 
aooepted the altered one. 

AuGxrBi]Mi,air'.yu<re«s, the ceremonies, saperstitions, 
predictions, signs, answers, and annouucomeiits made 
by the Boman augurs, and which constituted their 
•appoted science and insniralion. Public auguries 
W0re,-^1. Appearances in the heavens, as thunder and 
Bgbtning. The augur marked the place whore the 
flash of lightning onginatml, and where it disappeared. 

He stood on air>«levaiod place, where he Im a full 
view of all around him. After the sacrifices had been 
made, au4 eolemn prayers oliered, ho took his station, 
his free towards the ei^, his head covered, and point- 
ing with his staft* to that portion of the heavens within 
the limits of which he proposed to make his obser- 
vations. On the left were the propitious, on the right 
the nnpropitious omens. 2. The ories and the Oight 
of bircui. Predictions founded on the observations 
of birds were properly called auspices, and wore oom< 
men among the»Grecks, who took them from the Chal* 
deans. They aficrwards became so important, that, 
among the Romans, nothing of oonsej^uence in peace 
or war was undertaken without considting birds, whose 
ooBtinual flight waa supposed to give them unhersal 
knowledge. They were propitious «or unpropitious, 
either from their species, or fromjhe cirounistances in 
which they appeared. The birds of a proplietio cha- 
rheter were aivided into two principal classes*,— those 
whose flight and those whose cry was indicative of 
Mure events. In tiio latter class were included the 
raven, the crow, the night-owl, and the cock ; in the 
former wore the eagle, the crow, the raven, the kite, 
and the vulture. The two last were 'hlways unpropi- 
tious. The eagle, on the contrary, was propitious 
When he flew Irom left to right; the crow and the 
raven were propitious on the left, and unpropitious on 
the right. Thirdly, the wiUiugnoBB or unwllhugness of 
lichens to eat wee oonsidered ominous. The Ibriuor 
waa interpreted aa a good omen, tlie latter as a bad 
one. Ohickeifa were mode use of particularly in war. 
fieaidoa these three principal classes, certain omens 
were drawn from quaaruimas ; such as a beast crossing 
a path, or being seen in an unusual place ; or ir<mi 
oemirrenees more or less uncommon ; as sudden uielaii* 
oholy, sneesing. spiUing the salt upon the tabl«» Ac. 

Although the augHrs explained the majority of the 
ligaa, aud taught how the gods could be appeased, yet 
the right of inquiring how war would terminaie be- 
longed only to the oommander-in-ohiei' ; and its fortu- 
n^o or unfortunate issue was attributed to him alone. 

•vRcf. Bngliak Cyeh^wdto— Arts and Soienoes. 

AVOOM, ew'-gatv (Lat. aegares).— Among the peo- 
pla ofanoient Italy, in oommon with all rude nations, 

It was imagined that io eve^ ooourronoe which <Kiuld 
not ba ondefstood there was a tpeoial manirettaliun of 
the trill of the gods. The power of reading and inter- 
pretiiig.4h|iie signa was auppoeed to be a peculiar gift 
oonfinvii an the favoured mortal from his birth. A 
•upeniition oiflbriog so strong a hold upon the minds 
of the people was turned to aooouat by the astntajpoli- 
Ueiims of ttome, and the College of Augun waa miti- 
toM at the very earliest per^ of Reman hicti^. 

oertain sort of priests^ who predietM 
events and annooiioed to the people tha wiU of 
They were oonsulted bow m Habhc and 

* a, and tlieir toflnenoe fn the Matt was . . , - » ... - 

By merely pronounoing the wnrda dUie aswstiim the bird's progress under' wMnr. Horn Hr 
they could dissolve the eimemblty of^ north tSeee birds mgy he foundis not known ; «o for» 
annul all the deorees thakhidbacm liowavw,swonr Aretmaxptoriimliaanpeinetrftted* the 

Ming. The original numbev oCingnrf great^aiik hag tlwayf been smb. Xte morsmente on 

dUftrentijr by Oieeie and Livy», Ctasm, Mud grejfonuinliaC.awh«nid and, indeed* It in aho- 


AvQWBLXtB MoKxe, religious order 

in tiie oliuroh of Borne* who follow w^retemd rule* 
of Augostine presetibed to them by Pope Aieiander 
IV., in 1253. ?]!bere Imd arisen, previous to that time, 
sevornl religiona ordins, which Innocent IV. formed 
the desigu of uniting into one congregation i and this 
wus uerried out by his successor. At present, the 
order is divided into several branches ; as the Hmmite 
of Kt. Taul, the J( ^nnymitaus, monks of St. Bridget, 
and the Uarefootc. '■ ngustines, the last being instituted 
by a Fortugnesi* <i\ 11^4, and con firmed by Pope 
Clement Vlll. ii. IttOOand lfiU2. The pretended 
of 8t. Augustine is, briefly, that the monks are to have 
all things in common ; that the rich who enter into the 
order are to sell their possessions and give them to the 
poor; that nothing is to be received without leave of 
the superior ; that they are never to cat but in their 
monastery ; that when they go abroad, they must go 
two together in epppany ; that they are to employ ifie 
first pari of the morning m labouring with their huds. 
and the rest in reading. They have Saturday aflowou 
them to provide themselves with necessaries, and are 

S rmilted to drink wiue on Snndays ; and if atony time 
ey are obliged to retire through persecution, they 
are to betake themselves immediately to the place 
whither their superior is withdrawn. These, with 
several other precepfr relating to charity, modesty, 
chastity, and other Christian rirtnes, oonstilata'What 
b called the Buie of Augustine, which wtoa read to 
the monks once a week. The AugusUnea ara dothed . 
in black, and make one of the four orders of mendi- 
oants. The degeneracy of the order in the 14th oen- 
tury led to the fornuition of now sooieties, among 
which was the Saxon, one to which Martin Xmtber 
bclougea. Sinoe the French revolution, the order has 
been entiraly suppressed in France, BpaiUi aud Por- 
tugal, aud partfy in Italy nnU South Uegrraai^ 2 and 
even in Austria and Naples it has been dcorsoaing. It 
is most powerful in Sarauda and America. 

Aua,CAtAK, awk {Alea is^sniiw).— AUhough this 
bird has occasionally been met with jgm the British 
coast, the northern latitndes are more aongental to its 
habits : and henoe, owing to our limited aoquaintauee 
with tlM inhabitwBts of the Arctic regions it is not 
very wM known. In the collection of ftte BrilMUi 
Musa A there is a jualeapeeimen of this bird, which was 
sent to Mr. Bullock .during his tour in the Cbdkney^ 
This was one of a soBtaiy pair seen in those regionti 
the female was killed a4itrie tame prevloui to k&.'Bid- 
lock's arrival. That genilemaa took part- in a long 
chase of the male, but waa nnpuoAsftil; ttie auk, 
although puesnsd by a aixi-oired^bout, making ttaway 
under water with remarkable eulerlty. The wirnn of 
the great auk are but partielly developed. In len^ 
it measores aboht thrM feet, and its wince seSMabr 
exceed fonf iaeheA Though the winp are almost use- 
less ftiiveiriel leeomntioji, theyuM wcB 




Aruc Oovsici^ aw'-^Uk (Lat. auhtt imal^ 

name of a oouuoU of the old Qeemiin empire, edited, 
in German, the Seickikqfrath. It waa next in power 
to the Imimritt) Ohamber, whioh woe the highest ecrart 
in the empire. When the Estates obliged the emperor, 
in 1405, to establish the oommof-tfae Imperial Ctamier, 
he stiu retained about hie noort persons fur%dmbg 
after the affairs of his croweiends, and for prmirihg 
matters fur tbelmperiul Chamber. IiitheapMiitoKit 
of these, the emperor would not allow the jutetes the 
same iufluenoe that they possessed in the Imperial 
Cliam^ber. The members of the Aiilio Cponoii also 
came to take coffniaanco of judieial processes, and the 
Estates firequen% oomplainedM this after 160S« In 
1559 its organiestiou was more determined, and, by 
the peace of Westphalia, it was recognised as tbo 
aeeond of the two supremo courts of the empire, and 


THa OUBi.T jkVK. 

/lArx, Lirn't!! (Uria Alle), is the most diminntire 
of the auk tribe, and the hardiest. The colder and 
wilder the region, there do they seem to congregate 
in larger flocks, and enjoy the inclement weather 
with as much relish us their human companions the 
Esquimaux. In the locality of llaUtu’a Bar ^ey are 
found in large flocks ( also at llolville Idaim. On the 
inhospitable wilds of Spitsbergen aud Greenland thou* 
sands of those birds find a Here they watch 

for the breaking up of the ice, aim thou swarm down 
in myriads, aud busily search for the crustacca in the 
flsaurcs of the broken ice. It very rarely visits this 
country ; indeed, those that have been seen are mure 
probaluy storm-blown castaways than visitors in search 
of a home for Uie season. The little uuk is a compact, 
stout bird, about nine inches in length. The upper 
parts of the plumage^ are mostly black, the checks 
and ^ttdsf'parts white,, the legs yellowish-brown, the 
biU nlatay^ In summer the front of tlic neck, wliiub 
during the wtuior is black, assumes a paler liuc. It 
lays one ^g, of a pale bluiah-green, aud, like the pre- 
ceding, ailectB the highest cliflh. 

Ack, Raxob-billss (Alai torda)^ larger than the 
preoodiag ; srhen full grown, it measures about fifteen 
inebee in length and tweuty-seven across nie wings. 
Xhisspeoies la found aJao in the ArcUo regions) but, 


a part of them, at least, were to l>e taken not from 
Austria, but from tbe other states of the empire ; aud 
six were to be Protestants. If the Protesisnt ooun* 
cillors were unanimotts upon any point, the votes of 
the rest could iioF overthrow them. The oonuciUoie 
were divided into a licnoh of counts nud lords, and a 
bench of learned ndin, with no distiuclion, except that 
the latter, who were conerally raised to the rank oi 
nobles, received a liigher salary. The vioo-ebancellor 
of the empire, appointed by the eleoior of Mains, hod 
also a seat in the couuoU and a voice after tbe presi* 
dent. Under tbe exclusive jurisdiction of this cciulrt 
were— 1. All feudal questions in which the emperor 
was immediately coneerued ; 2. all qaewdotis of appeal 
on the part ot tlie Estates, from decisions in favour of 
the emperor in minor oourls; H. all matters ouuoerning 
the imperial jurisdiction iii Italy. Its decisions wero 
submitted to the eniperor for his approbation, on which 
they became law. It did not in any way interfere in 
the political or state affairs of the empire. The council 
ceased at the death of each emperor, and bad to tm 
reconstructed by his successor. It finally cessed tiv 
exist on tbe extinction of the German empire, in IflOB. 

AoHaNTXACKJB,av'-r<Yn-fi-ui^'««-e,iii Bot., tbeOrango 
fam., a nat. ord. of dioutyledonous plauts, consisting 


unlike ^e great auk, is a ftequenter o^warmereii* of trees and ^ubs, often of great beauty. The order 
mates, ki^eludiim tbe coasts of Great Britqiu, Franec, is included iu the sub-^lass TJkaltmf/lorat Them am 
Holland, and Germany. These birds lake up their twenty-three gensra, and about *nmely-ilvo speeim. 


abode on the highest cliflk attainable, and live together 
in ku'ge flocks, associating with tbe guillemots aud 
kittewakes. About May Cue auk colonics begin their 
task of incubation, sitting closely together in rows, 
one above the other. It is very remarkable, that, 
altbougltthe rasor-billed auk lays but one egg, and so 
many hundreds are accumulated on the clS at one 
time, without any kind of oovering to denot^beir m- 
speetive owners, no tneonvomeAce is occasioned ; eveiy 
silk knows its own egg, and mobsbly in no instance is 
the paternity of a young bind questionable. It has 
ocossioned soflib wonder bow tiie eggs of the auk are 
kepteo secufe on Ine small ledgN on which they are 
Jaidi and it la remarked, that if a unman band were to 
TCB^e one, the most delioate artittoe would fkil to 
re^OMitinsoMoaruapqBitioa. TlMbalmMingpowers 
orf^aidiafh,nowavsr,caBnidm.bty overrated; llwit 


tw'eiity-tbree genera, and about *nmely-ilvo speeim»' 
chiefly natives ef the East ladies, but generally die* 
tributed by the agency of man throughout tbe wsimsv 
regions of the globe. Their flowers are regular, and 
uluaUy odoriferous; their fruits succulent and sub* 
acid, ocing.exsraples of the hetpuridium (which see). 
The plants aboond in rece|daeles containing essentisl 
oils, which are much used in perfumery, fornavouriug^ 
and for other puiposee. The oils arc especially atruu* 
dant in the leaves, the petals, and the rind of the fruit, 
The latter also contains a bitter tonic principle. The 
edible flmits known as the orange, lemom 
dock, citron, pompelmooso, forbidden 
bael, and wamm^fruit, are the produce uf flois emr, 
{S$e CiTBU^ FEaouiA, CSdoxxa.) 






THE WCnONAKY OF 


Auricles 


Auseultation 


oomtiinPH with the alkalieB, Uie earlbs, lUid maUllic 
ozidos, rormiiig saltn termod autalet* Tko alkaline 
Hnrat(*B are aoluhle iu water, and cryHtallizc in vellow 
nei'dley. Aurate polnuk » used in electro-ffildi&f. 
The compounds of aurio acid with the earibs ami 
oxkJos are mostly initolublc. Anrat^ qf ommonia is 
unknown. When auric acid is added to a solution of 
ttuitnonia, a fuluiiuatiiig compound is obtained, sup- 
pi>eed to he a sub-aurato of ammonia. It oj^lodes 
with f*rcat violenco when rubied or heated. 

TlvxicLKS, aw^’rileb, iu Anal., is the name ffiTen to 
two or the cavities of the heart. {Se§ Hka.rt.) 

Auricula, aw‘rikf->u4a, a plant*oatin/* molluscous 
anitiml, oomprohended iu that dais of Gastropods to 



winch the common 
snail belongs. Its or* 
ffunsof respiration are 
formed for breatliiniif 
air, but some have 
the power of living in 
water for a longtime. 
It inhabits a shell 
somewhat oval in 


AURICULA. shape, and marked 

oy wide plaits. The fauoied or real rosembiance of the 
shell to the ears of certain animals accounts for the 


animal’s vulgar appellation of Midas* ear. 

Auricula, iu But., the namo given to a species of 
Primrose (nee Puimula) much cultiialed in flower- 
gardens. It grows wild in the Alpine and sub*Alpine 
ref^ons of Italy, Switzerland, and Germany: also on 
the Caucasus and the mountains of Syria. In the wild 
state it lias ooiniiarativdy siuhU flowers, generally yel- 
low, but occasionally red or purple. These have short 
stalks, and grow in an umbel on npo nciipo or Icaness 
stem. The leaves, which spring from iho crown of the 
_ , jt, are of a dark green colour, and are usually covered 
with a mealy powder. The scapsT'and the (lowers are 
also dusted over with thi^ peculiar meal. The auricula 
has been cultivated in Britain since the oloae of the 
16th century; and an immense number of varieties, 
many of CRquisite beauty and fragrance, have been 
developed. The culture of this charming flower is a 
favourite amusement of the operatives of manufito- 
turing towns, who often manage to save large sums for 
the purchase of new varieties. Some of the most per- 
fect flowers, iu form, colour, and shading, have been 
raised in little gardens belonging to the factory-mou of 
Lanottshire. 


Auricular Cokfrsbioit. (Sm Covfbssion.) 

Auriculatk, aworilc’-H’lait (Lat. auricula, little ear), 
in Hot., a term applied to a le.>if having two small 
ear-like lobes at the base. The leaf of (he Woody 
Kightsbade {Sotauum Dulcamara) is an example. 

AVRIRRBOUS, aw-rif*’€-ru$ (Lat. aurum, gold, /ere, 
I yield), in Gcol., a term used to signify that certain 
rocks and veins yield or contain gold ; hence the terms 
* anriferous vema,’ * auriferous sands,* Ac. 

Avkioa, ow-W'-ffc (Lat. aunca, a charioteer), the 
name of a oonsiellatiou in the Korlhorn Hemisphere, 
between Perseus and Gemini, represented by a man 
in a posture n^sembling sitting, with a goat and kids in 
hit left arm, and a briolo in his right hand. The most 
remurkabln star iu this constellation is one of the first 
magnttndc, in tlic body of tun Goat, called Capelia. 

Aurist, aKi*-rhi/ (Lat. aiiWs, the ear), is a term ap- 
plied to one who studiei and professes to cure diseases 
of the ooTi 

Aurora Bobralis, aw-reW-a (Lat. an- 

rora, the morning, or light preceding sunrise, iarealia, 
belonging to the north), a magnificent luminous phe- 
nomenon which appears in the northern heavens. In 
this country it is rarely seen, and never in ito ihll 
splendour : still the appearances observed are enlH- 
cnmtly striking and beautiful to excite our wonder and 
admiration. Long shooting streamers ore seen to dart 
Rcroee the aky, and these ore generally attended by a 
bogntifili glow of diffhse light, varying from green to 
deep pwri^e, violet, and red. In daya gone by, the 
Meert, or nerMeni lighitt os these appeoroiieefl 
WMe dooiniouly muned, gave birth to many absurd 
tlij^mHioas terrors { and even now they ore regardIM 
hjs #vU omens by some country folk. In the Arctic 
ootae the onroca it frequentlv seen : Indeed, it eervei 
iA wakk the tnonoto^y of the long dreary nigbt« of 


some months' duration, which falls upon the inhabit- 
ants of that gloomy region every winter. There the 
meteor assumes a character of the greatest iniagimibLe 
tnieudour. It first appears as an arch of light of a 
bluish-white colour, resting at each end on the hori- 
zon, and inclosing a dark segment. This luminous 
arch, which remains visible for several hours, may 
be considered to be a part of a luminous ring, ele- 
vated at a great distance above the earth’s surface, 
and having its centre corresponding with some point 
near the North Pole. The bow of light does not remain 
stationary, but rises and falls, extends towiurds the east 
or the west, and breaks, now in one place, and then in 
another. After a while it generiilly shoots forth qui- 
vering rays towards the zenith. When such rays arc 
projected from every part of the arch, and do not rise 
too high, the aurora presents the appearance of a 
comb. B'hep the are of great length, they cul- 
minate ill a point near the zenith, and form what U 
called the boreal erowa. Then the whole lioavenii 
towards the east, west, and north present the appear- 
ance of a vast cupola of fire, supported hy columns ol 
coloured light. These phenomena are said to lie ac- 
companied by a crackling sound, like the crackling of 
sticks when fractured, and very like the sound pro- 
duced when a powerful elootrical machine is excited. 
Some observers have likened the sound (o that of a 
display of fireworks, and slate that the dogs of the 
Siberian hunters, oi hearing it, crouch with terror < 
the ground, and ca' *l be inudo to move. The early 
observers of the ati > a supposed it to ocour at very 
considcral/lc elcvalu.ns above the surface of the cartli, 
in regions w here the air was indefinitely rare. Euler 
estimated the altitude at some thousands of miles. 
Recent observatiens, however, go fur to prove that 
the meteor is seldom more than ninety miles front 
the earth. Franklin, at Fort Knierpnse, in IHiSl, 
deteriniticd the altitude of an aurora, and found 
it to be leas than that of the denser clouds. The 
aui*ora borealis is mlimatety connected with the 
magnetism of the earth. The vertex of the luminous 
are is always situiited in the plain of the mognetic 
meridian of the place of observation. The eeiitro 
of the boreal crown is invariably found at a point 
iu the heavens indicated by the prolongation of a 
fVeely-suspeuded magnetic needle ; and daring the 
occurrence of the phenomenon the magnetic needle is 
always greatly disturbed, soinel lines deviating several 
degrees from its normal uortition. There seems, more- 
over, to be a couneotiou netweeii the magnetic poles of 
the earth in regard to tlie aurora, for, so far as can 
be ascertained, tho meteor occurs simultaneously at 
both. The southern auroras have been witnessed by 
many navigators, and are said to resemble priecisely 
the auroras of the north. The origin of the aurora 
borealis is as yet a matter of conjecture. Many scien- 
tific men confidently ascribe the phenomenon to the 
discharge of ^eotrioity through air more or less rare- 
fled. IMiis view is supported by the appearances pro- 
duced by sending a series of sparks from an iiidnctiou- 
coil througli a vacuous tube. The coloured flashes of 
light and diffuse glow form a perfect uxiniatara aurora, 
near the north pole. 

Aubuii Mvsivuu, aw'-ram mu-§i*-vum (Lat.), Mosaic 
gold, is a gold-coloured metallic-looking substance, 
used for Ironee powder. It is a bisulphide of tin, and is 
prepared in the following manner An amalgam of 12 
parts of tin and 6 parts of mercury is formed, and mixed 
with 7 ^rts of flowers of sulphur and 0 of sal ammo- 
niac. The mixture is heated in a glass flask to redness, 
until the white fumes at first formed cease to he disen- 
gaged, the bisulphide remaining behind in the form of 
hexagonal plates of light golden-yellow metallic 
pearanoe. 

Aubum PoTASiLV, no-fd&'-t-ie.— If ether is added to 
a aolution of terchloriae of gold, it abstracts the whole 
of the salt from the water, and floats upon the top in 
a vellow layer. This compound, wbicn is simpfy a 
eolation of terohloride of gold in ether, waa formerly 
used medicinally under the above nanse. 

AuBCULTAnov, awe’^ul-tai'-Aon (liat.ait9culiare. to 
lieten), in Med., is a term apphed to the method of 
aeeertaining the healthy or diaeased state of oertaio 
organs, by attending to the aounda thc|y produee, 
eimar on being atroidc, or in the natural perionnAnoe 


UNivERsyuL mtomAnos, 


Auipioi^ Atttqgrftpli; 

of their fkinotioBe. In n etricter eenee, the term not- Arto, atB>4o, ie n prefix ivbieh ehtere into the eom* 
eultation ie oonfined to the latter ot these caeee, the position of many X&gUih worrit^ deeded firoiA the 
former heinff termed pereueeion. Auscultation is Qfeek pronoun autoe, self | as aiifocraf»a«#oUfl|pNy»Aj|r. 
either immemate or direct, by the unassisted earji or In some cases it is applied to the subject, as aHWhii, 
•mediate, by means of instruments. This is one of Jthe aufomahui in others to the object, as autMoamkgp 
most important ditcoferles of modem medical science ; auiooHUe ; and sometimes it denotes a mere reniFMihn 
for, though Hippocrates gives directions hoar, by aus- to the subject, as mitorhlhon. These dlfiereirajW 
eultation, fluids are to be detected in the thorax, yet the meaning sometimes lead to ambiguity ; as in 
subject scents to have attracted no attention for many wbitdt means either a machine that vritee of itselfi |(nr 
centuries. In 1761, Leopold Avenbrugger, a physician a writing done by one'a own hand, 
of Vienna, publialM^ a small volume in Latin, entitled ArvoniooBAPUT, aw'>fo>6j*ny'-f‘a*/e (Or. ONfos. selff 
lucentim novum ex rer^vHone Ihoraeio humani, ui life; and grapko, I write), is a biography or 
oignOf abetrueoi interul peetorie morhav detegendi. The life of a person, written by himself. If a wcU-wYitten 
work, however, excitedlittlc notice till it WHS translated biography be iutnreatlng and instructive, much more 
into French in 1608 by Corvisart. floon after this the so is a well-written autobiography. In the former 
practice of percussion became general in Franco and case the actions of the mdividuaf arc looked at fbom a 
other parts, and was attended withresnlts far more distance, and their motives judged of by appearance} 
precise and certain than had ^becn antieiputed. In in the latter the actions are at hand, and the motivea 
1816 the subject received an immense impetus from are in general well known. Ifi the latter oaae we learn 
lioeiinec’s invention of the stethosGope. {See Stx- how the man himself viewed his actions andmotlyeB; 
nioscoris.) Auscultation is chiefly valuable os throw- in the former, bow they appeared to others. It ii 
lug light upon the diseases of the organs of circulation almost impossible, and, perhaps, undesirable, that an 
and respiration in the cheat. By cttrefiilly studying autobiographer should discloso with uuflinching im- 
the varieties of sound (often extremely slight) produced partiality the whole particulars of his life, and unveil 
by the organs in health and disease, the skilful physi- the real motives of his actioni ; but even tlie attempt 
omn is able to judge of the condition of these organs to conceal them becomes of itself a species of dis- 
with the greatest accuracy, and thus detect and adopt closure. Uo betrays himself when he least suspects 
the best means of arresting inciniout disease. it; and the more cautious he is to conceal liia weak- 

AuBPioivn. {See Avgvbibs.) nesses, the more manifest do they appear. The chief 

Austbalian Manka, awa-trai‘-H-an miin*‘ita, a sac- merits of an autobiography lie iu its being made as 
charine substance, exuded spontaneously by the leaves sincere and complete as possible. In this wsy it be- 
of several species of or gum-tree, natives of comes valuable in a psychological point of view, as 

Australia. It resembles manna, but does not contain throwing light upon the mental conditions of man. 
msnnite, the sweet principle being n peculiar kind of Among the most celelirated works of this class are the 
sugar, to which the name has been given. It •* Confessions ’* of Augustine and Kousseau. The 

is said to drop from the leaves of E, manuifera in autobiography of Qotho {WahrbeUund Diehtu9g)^Ke 
pieces sometimes as largo as almonds. a work of this daps, is of comparatively litUo viihio, 

A UbmAi. 8 igr8, ava'^tral (Let. anefraliet soutbern, as it was written in his old age, long after the events, 
etgnum, a sign), an expression applied to the lust six and as it is Imlieved to partake too much of the poetic 
signs of the sodiac ; namclyi the autumnal signs Libra, elements. Another kind of autobiography is that iu 
Scorpio, and Sagittarius, and the winter signs Capri- which the writer does not so much relate the events 
corutts, Aquarius, and Pisces, because they lie to the of his own life, as that of tlie period in which he lived, 
south of the equinoctial. or the persons with whom he came in contact. This 

ArTOBNTic, av*fhen'>iik (Or. autbenfilcon^ authentic, belongs rather to the sphere of general histoiT. 
warranted), is a term applied to sometbing of cstab- Autoo^cy, aw-toV-ra-ee (Gr. nafot, self: Xrro/cs, 
lished authority, sonictning which is what it apjiears power], is that form of government in which the 
or professes to uo. It is usually applied to a writing sovereign exercises uncontrolled power, trailing in 
or document, written by tlie person, at the time, or himself the legislative and executive powers of the 
under the circumstances, that it asserts or implies, state. Almost all Kastern stales have this form of 
Sometimes a distinction is made between authentic government.— In Fhil., the term ia used by Kant to 
and genuine ; the former referring to the statement denote the mastery of the reason over the rebellioua 
made by an author, the latter to tlio authorship itself; propensities. 

but this distinction is not very generally observed. Avtoobat, aw'-to-hrM (Qr. auioa, self ; hraiott 
To determine the authenticity of a document is often power), a person vested wifli absolute independent 
of the utmost importance, and it belonii^ to the higbcnt power; a sovereign wbo rules uncontrolled. The 
kind of criticism. The proof is of two kinds,— internal, title wns first given by the Athenians to a commander* 
firom the form and contents of the document itself iii-chicf, vested with undisputed powers, and not liable, 
and external, from the evidence of others. like others, to bo called to account at the expiry of 

ArTUoii, aw*~tkor (Lat. auctorj Fr. aufear), is ap- his offlee. Tbo, title was afterwards assumed by the 
plied to one who creates or produces anything, or one Bysantioe emperors, and, at present, the emperor of 
who writes npon any subject, as opposed to a trans- Itussia bears tnis title, 
later or compiler. It is given by way of eminence to Auto da FjII. {See Act OT Faitii.) 

Qod, as the Author of the universe. The term is also AvToaiUFU, mv'-to-grflf (Gr. aicfos, and gmpbo, 1 
sometimes applied to the original inventor or disco- write), is a term applied to what is written by a person's 
Tcrer of any new art or principle. ownband, — anoriginalmnmiscript.as opposed toanapo- 

^Authobitt, aw»thor'A‘ie (Lat. aueforifae), generally graph or copy. Autographs, particularly of celebrated 
deiiutes a right or power to command and make persona, have in recent tunes become objeeta of eager 
oneself obeyed ; as royal authority, parental authority. 

In ecclesiastical or religious matters, it is the assumed 
right of dictation attributed to certain fathers, councils, 
or church courts. ** Authority,” says Diahop Hoadloy, 

**ia the greatest and most irreconcilable enemy to 
truth and argument that this world ever furnished.” 

It was by authori^ that the Jews and heathens com- 
bated the truths of Christianity ; audit was by the same 


respect for authority, however, which has been termed 
the ** anchor of society,” is right and properi It ia pursuit, an^ form a branch of literary trade, Tbe 
riben it is put forward with the view of sappressing all autogmh of 9hakniere now in the British UjMeum 
freedom of thought or action that it becomes blomabie. {cost inoOt that in tae library of the city of Condon 
165 * 


means that the Boman Cathohes attempt to show 
the falsehood of the principleB of the Beformatjon. 
Charles II. sagely remarked ** that those of the estab- 
Halted faith moke much of the authority of the Church 
in their disputes with dissenters } but that they take 
it all away when thc% deal with papists.? A certain 
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AutomflUta 

Ill gondrol thft TAlua of an antocra^ dapandf 
upon the etui Deuce of the indivi<iaal» tiie acan^ of 
apecimeuN of hia haiidirritiog, and the enntente of ^ 
writing. LiMio;*rapby has been rery oacftil in atford|i|; 
tlieiueanH of nmldiie faceintiieB of autof^rapha. 'Ska inwt 
Knplish work in whieh a aeries of facaimllas of anio- 
^nrapbft appeared, vrae Sir.Tohn Fenn*s *'Ori|;inal Letten 
Irom tin) Arcbiveeof the Paaton Family/* 1987. AmoM 
the heat workeof thia class are, *' Auto^pba of Boyi^ 
>'ubia, Leanicd, and Hemarkable PeraonaMe oonapio* 
uoua in PngliHli Hiatory from the Rcifpi of niohard II. 
to that of Charles II,,'* by Jobn Goufjh Niohols, folio, 
1820; IconofgrHphie doa Hummea Ci^lkbrea/* 2 roU., 
Paria, 182S>30, Hupplcment, 1830; Autocrapben* 
Vraebtnibum zUr 20ii jahri^en GedaolitnisBieicr dea 
Wceifiiliscben FricdrnaohluaBea," folio, Leipaic, 1848. 
Larater Mipved that the obarac^or of an individual was 
ehowti by hii Imndnritinff : and recently persona hare 
profesaed to bo able to dolermine oharaotera in this 
rvay. There ore, however, generally so many otrctim- 
atmoea that Imvc on influence in forming one's hand- 
writing, independent; of self, (bat it is but seldom that 
it can alTord much iiiniglit into character. 

Avtohalitv, a apeciea of corundum, 

fonnd in octobedrii. It enneiata prinoipftlly of nlnmiiia 
and oxide of aino, A\id generuUy oeonra assouiated with 
aitto-bleudo and glatioc. 

AuTOViTia Actxomb, ia a term ap- 

plied in Paychol. to oertaiu mnaculur mnvempnta 
niiich are influonced simply by sensation, and not at 
^ by the will ; as winking. 

AtnMmixow, oiP-^oM'-a-fon (Gr. autot, self, and mao, 
1 move), a machine ao constructed as to move in imi- 
tation of the actions of living animals. The term 
android (from the Gr. anor. n man) is also applied to 
pieoea of mechanism built in the form, and imitating 
the^imitions of meu. The ingenuity emended upon some 
<xf titsso remarkiiblo oontririitieea ia very surprising. 
Four huudred years liefure the Christian ora, Archytas 
of Terentiim is said to have constructed a wooden pigeon 
that could Albertos Magnus made an automaton 
.to open his door when any one knocked. The speaking 
head of Roger llaoon is a familiar tradition. Regio- 
montanus invented u wooden eagle, that flow from the 
o4ty to welcome the emperor'e return, and an iron fly, 
that flew about the room, and then retnrnod to bis 
hand. These ancient instances are no doubt exag- 
gerated, if not entirely untrue ; but, in modern timee, 
rae ooDsiruction of many extraordinary automata has 
been well anlhi'nticatod. The flute-player of Vaucan- 
aoo is ftilly described by M. d’Alembert in the j^acy- 
elopfdig JUiffhotfigne, art. Androide. It waa exhibited tn 
Pwris In 1738, It. played on the flute after the exact 
manner of a Jiving performer, and commanded three 
oetarea, the Ailliiat scale of the instrnmant, containing 
several notea of great diflicalty . Its height was nearly 
sir feet, with a pedestal, in which some of the 
miMfliiaery wae contained. Two antomaton flute- 
players, of the size of life, were exhibited in this 
oonntry sotno years ago. They performed ten or 
twelve ducts. M. Camus consiructed an antomaton 
group for the aniuiemeut of Louis XH'". It consisted 
Of a coach and Jiorses, with a coachman and page, a 
la^iusiftp, Ao. When opposite the king, the horses 
^ppsd, the page got down and opened the door, tlie 
lady alighted, presented a petition, and rs-entered the 
carnage; the page then shat the door, the carriage 
drove wway, and (he servant ran after and jumped up 
behind it.— .t Hutton's JiathemnNcaf. Acreaitong, 

vol. iv, p.P,*}.) In 1741 Yaucanton prodneed a flageolet- 
P*»y<’r/.'»hioh heat a tsmbonrino with its right band 
wWle It played the flagefilet with its left. Ho also 
Retracted a duck, which sworn, drank, dabbled in 
the water, and quacked like a duck, raised and 
mOTOd Its wiiigs, dreoiod its feathers with its bill, took 
hand, swallowed it, and even digested 
its food by means of materials provided for its solivtiou 
in tlie stomach. The inventor made no aecrst of the 
machinery emidoyed. Maclzel. the invents^ of the 
metronome^ exhibited an automaton trumpeter at 
Vienm^ wlmsh Is described in the Journal de$ Modm 
for ieOB. It was A martial flgnre. stHred as a trum- 
petMof (he AushMn dr^n regiment Albert, and 
M^ped, not o^y the Anslrtau eav^ march, andril] 
she sign^ of that amy, but also a marsh and an 
lec 1 


Aya 

allegro hjrWatgl, whieh waa aacompoiiied by ffan whole 
orchestra.— (1^. Z>j 0 ffomMy of Mwneiam, London, 
1827.) Kai^other automata are described by Hatton, 
one of which drew Itkenesssa, another ployed on the 
pianoibrte, Ac. The famous diess-playmg automaton 
Ml considei^ a solved mystery,-*^ boy waa concealed 
inside the flgnre. The last remarkable antomatic 
group waa exhibited in London in 1850. A monkey 
elapj^d hia jaws together as he held a violin; a hare 
browsed upon a cabbage ; a gnat uttered an audible 
ciy ; A child that had bm sleeping ht a cradle woke up 
nilcasily, and screamed loudly for its ** pa*' and ** jua.^' 
All these Agures were excellent imitations of the origh 
nals, except the child, which was a failure. 

Autowoist, ftw-totr-o^ne (Or. auio*, self, and nomot, 
law), denotes that kind of government in which the citi- 
zens of a state make tlieir own laws and manage their 
own pabhc afluirs. In Phil. , the term wae nsed by Kant 
to denote the sovereignty of reason over all our aotiona, 
tie opposed to heteronomy, in which our actions are 
directed by motivea or desires contrary to the dictates 
of reason. 

Adtopst, aw^-fop-ao (Or. autopna. from autoi, self, 
and optM, sight), aenntes peraonal observation, and is 
applied to the knowledge wliioh one acquires by ocular 
fMiservAtion, in contradistinction to that which is com- 
niuiiicttted to him by the accounts of others. 

A PTBF row A CQUiT, otrU) 'fmaw a1c-e.’{ Pr. , previouslv 
acquitted), in Law, • ^ a plea by a perbon indicted of a 
treason or felony, ''he was" heretofore acquitted of 
the same treason o iony; for no one shall be brought 
into danger for the .'• line Offence more than once. An 
acqnittnl npon an indictment for murder mar be 

f iieaded in bar of another indictnient formanslttughter, 
iceanae the defendant might have been convicted of 
nianaUinghteron the first indictment. On this plea, in 
eases of felony, the prisoner must plead over to the 
felony at the same time, so that be mny be tried for 
tlie latter if the former be not allowed. In cases of 
mittdomeanoun, as the defendant cannot plead over, the 
iiidgment upon a plea of aufrafou avqnil, whieh is in 
liar, is final, and sentence will be pronounced against 
him, if the plea be not sustained. 

Aptbbvoib Conner (Fr., previously convicted) 

A man convicted of an offcuce may plead such convic- 
tion in bar of any suliwquent indictment for the aame 
offence of whioh’bo was convicted. 

AvTxnxv, aw'-tum (Lat. AKfammia), is the name of 
one of the four seasons of tlie year, — that in which the 
fruits of the earth are gathered in. AatronomioaUy 
speaking, it is the period during which the sun is pass- 
ing from the antiimiiid equinox to the winter sofetioe 
(from 2!3rd September to 21at December). The inha- 
bitants of the Boutbem heniispbero bare spring when 
those of the northern have antnmn. 

AuTVuirAL Equinox. (&e Equinox.) * 
Auxii.TJk3car ScBSW, {Se§ SoBxw-pHOFSX.uni.) 
Auxiliabt Vbbbb, aux-W-pa^ (Lat. oMAiRari, to 
help or assist), in Oram., are those helping rerlw by 
which other verbs are principally conjugated. They 
are also termed relvtionu verba, as denoting the rela- 
tions of action^ and aa distinguished from notional 
Terbs, vrbich inmly notiona of action. They arc 
divide into anxtliaiy verbs of tenses, and anxiliaiy 
verbs of mood. The modern langnages, partionloiiy 
our own, ahoond in such forms; and the ancient 
hingnagea of Greece and Borne were not without 
them. 

Avs, e'-ra, an intoxicating ILqaor used by the 
South-Sea islanders. It is also known under the 
nimes of Cava and Arva. In Tahiti, the use of it is 
eaid to have swept off many of the inhabitanta. In 
the Tonga islands it is prepared and drunk on every 
festive ocoasion ; and in the Fecdee island the prepa- 
ration of the king’s morning drinK of ava ls one of the 
most eolenin and important duties of Hie eonrtiera. 
The uae ef era was forbidden in Hie Bandwiidi ialanda 
Bome yea» ago. The liquor is prepared by a vory 
gnetiBg process from the root m the intoxieatinglong- 
pepper snrnh, the Alamplpar mefkvntienm of botmiata. 
The root, either fresh or drie$ naving been eeruMd 
clean rat into small pieces, ia han&d to'tho ava- 
makera, who atonee oommenoe to chew it with great 
formality. The pi^ obtained by the ehewen^ who 
are required to have good tooth antd dean mowth^ ia 





tlivwni ftffov biMirl gad ttMirftfi to\A mtikm Aftnr 
this tatu fail ifood for » the lh|Qor Ib 

■tndned from the ohoired flhre threngh ooeoh-tiut 
btgiln, and ivtben vtm&y fat uie. PrefrMerdt^ttttnn, 
in deaerlbibf the preparation of aoa, anggeata that the- 
aalira may prodnee a efaemieal ohange in the ingre* 
dienta of the root, and that the Intoiicating propertiea 
of the liquor may depend, in aome meaatire, upon 
anoli ohttiigc. 

ATAiiairc]!i, df'- 0 *toeah (Fr., from the Lat. od* to, 
and vaHea, valley), an HCOuBtulation of auonrdeaoendmg 
from the precipitona alopea of a high mountain into 
the valley bclo\v. Avalauebea generally reault firotu 
the partial melting of the enow in apring. lllio 
earth, wanned by the rays of the atm, molta the under 
layer, and thue deatroja tlie adhesion of the mass to 
its surface. The least agitation of the air will some- 
tlmee eause the fall of an avalanche; and fur this 
reason experienced Alpine trarellera generally preserve 
strict alienee when in the nelghbonrhooii of daugeroua 
uiassee of snow. In SwiMenund avnlanehea are eom* 
mon, and aometimea destroy entire villages. Four 
kinds of avalanohea are distmgaiahed. A dr^ ava- 1 
ianebe consists of loose and powdery enow, set in i 
motion by a strong wind ; a roUing avalanche is that 
produced bv a detached mass of snow rolling down the 
steep, and licking op the snow over which it passes ; a 
filiding avalanche coneista of an immense mass which 
has Inst its adhesion to the snrfaee through partial 
melting ; lastly, a glaaiat avalanche is that made up of 
masses of frozen snow and ice from Che higher regions 
of the mountain. 

AvAKTratNS, a-ff/Tn^'-u-riw#, a ehooolate-coloured 
\‘arioty nf quartz, covitaiiiing sj^ngles of gold^colourcd 
mica, which give it a peculiar plsy of colour, as it* me> 
tallic particles were dispersed tiirough its mass. If is 

now made artiilciiilly liy mixing copper filings wifb 

gilds while iu a state of fusion. Artificial avanturino 
is far more lustron.s than tlie real mineral. Avan* 
tnrine feUper owes its glitter to particles of Titanic 
iron. ** The immo Avaiittirine,'' says Jackson, in his 
** IW inerals and their Uses,*’ ** is said to be derived from 
the fidlowing eircunistanee A French workman hav- 
ing by accident, or petravtnivre, dropped some copper 
tilings into a vitreous mixture in fusion, gave the name 
AvantHrint to the sptirkling mass which was thus pro- ' 
duced; niid it is still by a similar process, though 
greatly improved, that the artificial production is now 
manaiacturod, to be employed for various ornamental 
purposes. The artilieial far exceeds in brilliancy the 
natural avanturine. A species of avanturine is also 
produced by healing pieeos of quarts to a certain 
degree and snddenJv cooling them j this occasions a 
number of minute fissures in the raoM, which, by the ! 
unequal refractiou of the light, gives the stone thcj' 
desired appearance.*' i 

Avari, or Avauxs, a-voir^-t, in Early Hist., is the 
name of a Mongolian race that, about one hundred 
rears after the nulgarians, made their appearance 
in the countries about the Don and Volga. They 
have been conjectured to be the Aorsi, or Adorst, 
of Strabo. A portion of them remained at the Cau- 
casus, while another portion of them, about the mid- 
dle of the (Itb centurv, passed on to the Danube, and 
settled in Dacia. Hera' they served in Jusfiuisn’a 
army, assisted the Lombards to destroy the kingdom 
of the Gji^pidfli, and gradually conquered, towards the 
end of the Ath century (especially under the powerful 
khan fiajan), the. region of Pannonia. Afterwards 
they conquered Dalmatia, made devastating inetiraiona 

info Germany as far as Thuringia, and into Italy, where 

they combated the Franks and TiOmbarda, and ex- 

tended thidr dominion over the Bedavonians, dwelling 
on the Danube and northwards, aa well aa over the 

lluIjiarianB on the Black Sea. Atlength, these various 
nations rose against them, and, in 610, drove them out 
of Dfidniatia. Confined to Pastnonia, they were sub- 

dnod Charlemagne in 766, and afterwarda were 

ntaify extirpated hr the Moravlaar and Fetaoheaegm ; 

■O'that after 637 they disappear from history, ^ey 

ware wont to aurroanTl their aeMementairitb oirctiia- 

eafiationa of atakes and earth, of whMi.iatbeAMHXD- 

tkieawMeli tbsy tahabite^ traoaa areatUlto bo araa, 
stud are hnoirn bythe naaso of Arariam TAafat-mMtf. 
Broefcbaea* CsnsaraafiEoae-Esialiba. 
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ATitt, aihaast' fAng.-Bax,), in Mar., ieeii ocd«r to 
atop or pause in any axovelse ; thua, laaiiMni nil iin 
please avast heating^’* to desist from dtoWilgAtliho 
ciw or hawaer by ffieont of the capstan. 

^&TAn, to Hiadoo'lfyth.,ieappiliaft.td'^1to 

inearnationa of the deities, or their appearaooe iimotoo 
manifrat form upon the earth. Tlie word it BaosofHi^' 
and properly sigalfiefi a deaeent, or the aotof d«NMmiik 
tog. Tlie number of avatars related of TiahtiU warn 
the other deitiex is very great.— Ref. £aptiiA 
percKfs— Arts and Scieuoes. 

ArKLt.Aini, dtf-aUain (Fr. avatUnt; Lat. otMfhliid^ 
a fUbert-nut).— In Her., the name given to apeovdlaW' 
form of cross composed of foiur hazel nuts or filbeitg. 
indoBod In their peTispormium or shell. 

Atk Mabta, ai'-pa ma-W'-o (liOt., Hail Mary>, n 

S ayor of the Roman Oatholic ohureh to the Virgin 
ary, eooalled from the words with which it commsnoei. 
It is also called AnffeUon Sitluiaiio, or the Augelie flalu* 


The invocation was first used by the priests during 
muss on the fourth Bnnday after Advent, by an ordi- 
nnoco of Gregory I. With the extended worebip Of 
the Virgin sineo the lUh eoniury, theAvo Maria bga 
come to bo a lay prayer nearly equal in use with tho 
Pater Hoster, and was sanctioned asaueh at tho end of 
the 12th century. In the first half of the IQth oentuiy 
the prayer came generally to receive, as a oonoluaiOh to 
the e.irlier formula, the words ** Holy Mary, mother of 
God, pray for us sinnerSfOow and at the hour of onr 
death. Amen." John XXII., in 1326, ordained that 
every CaiUohe should, at the ringing of the bells, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, repeal throe aves. The aves aro 
reckoned Irv the sniiill i>oads of the rosary, whioh aro 
hence eallod Ave Mieriae, while the largo beads are used 
in the Pater Host era. To this custom Byron alludea 
in the following beautifrd lines 

" Avo, Maria 1 blessed be tho hour, 

Tho time, the olime, tho spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment to its fullest power 
Bilik o’er tho earth so beautiful and soft ; 

While swung the deep bell in the distant towefi 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft,— 

And not a breath crept through the row air^ 

And yet the forest leaves Btem'd atirrd with 
prayer,** 

Avsna, in Bot., tha Oat, a gen. of granes 

(nat. ord. GwiniMaciw). A. nUioa is the botanical 
name for tho common oat, many varieties of wbieh aro 
citllivated to the north of Europe for the grains. Ofitfi 
are extensirriy used as food tbr man ond dcnngstld 
nnimals. When deprived of the husks, and coaessly 
ground, they form oatmenl. When merely divested of 
then* integaments, they are oalled groats ; and Ihesg 
wiien orushed constitute Embden and prepared groats. ' 
Oats ore aCio egiployed for the prodootion of aloohoL 
Tho recent expmments of Professor Buokman, of the 
Royal Agricultural College, show that the cultivatod 
varieties of the oat are derived flmm the wild oa^ A. 
l/atua. This parent species etteins the height of from 
' three to five feet, end is e miaehievons weed in oom- 
fieldf . The seeds are eovered with stiff bristlM of 6 

brown colour, and eadh is Ihrnished with a long bimt. 

awn. Abont ten years sinoe, Professor Bookman 

collected some of these seeds, and in tho foUowliig 

spring eommetioed thecultivatlon of the wild oattotjie 
experimenial plots of the Royal AgrlcnHural OoRsi^. 
Tear by year the seeds were Mved, end the totoetsttog 

tninsformation of a weed into a produotiva oereal gnsM 

was traced throngh all its successive stages. & the 

first year, a lighier<oolonred fruit woaobtatoedt to the 

second, tne frnit exhibited a lesadegree of botrinsw ; 
fr ffie third, a greeiriah, sCriiif^, and sbmder own took 

tho place ofthe blaek rigid one, bent at right angles, 

wbitm oharaotertoes the wild ptoai; in the :oiirth, the 

fruits were much more plump, omng to the grtotm 

development of gfato; tothe ttflb year, the ri^iMt 
separated from we flitofi envelcipe less rc. dily than in 
the case of Thane obsnges were reporiid 

1656, and Hie pnifiiesoir'wae eneouraged to eontlntiO" 
Iris en p e rt roefc t ikfern few more Seasons. AecwfiUOatoi 
In thsr spttog e^ ISfifii ieed« the pi^iioe of the 
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Avenger of Blood 

ceding year, was town in • prepared bed, and the 
result was a lurffe admixture of two forms or types of 
crop’OatR, one with the dowert all round the ■tem,'^ 
the pofato-oat form of the farmers, and the o%er 
\iritb the flowers all drooping to one side, — theso-cwed 
Tartarian oat, Since then, Professor Buckman has 
gro*vn the two sorts so derived, in the field, and with a 
gradual improvement in point of produotiveneas and 
weight per bushel. The same acute observer has 
lately watched the production otwUd oats as a gradual 
degeneration from cultivated ones. The hairy seeds of 
the wild oat are suinotimes used by auglers instead of 
nrtilleial flies.— JZe/*. Buckman on Corn, in Fopular 
Scienae Seview. 

Avejvobb or Blood, d-wa'-ysr.—In the early ages, 
the iienaity of death for the crime of murder was not 
inflicted by any legal triliunal or public authority, but it 
was considered the duty of the most immediate relative 
of the victim to hunt and slay the murderer. The 
Hebrew word Ouv'l sigiiiUcd (ho avenger of blood ; it had 
also a wider siguifleation. The Mosaic law placed this 
recognised iiiHlitution of the rude social condition of 
the times under certain regulations, prohibited the 
murderer from purchasing by money a ransom for his 
life, and apixiiuted cities of refuge for the manB]a3’er 
not guilty of positive murder. The doctrines of the 
Koran permit the avenging of blood by the nearest 
kinsman, but allow him to receive mouoy as a como 
mutation for the murder. The Arabs follow the 
primiti\o custom to this day. Hereditary feuds of 
clans, futiiilies, and tribes, have always originated in 
the ttveugiiig of blood, of which tiie Vendetta of 
Corsica is the most modern and familiar example in 
Europe. 

Avenub, iir'-e-nu (Lat. ad, to, veuio, J come), an 
opening, eiilraiice. or passage, by which anytiiiiig may 
be introduced. Tno term is also used in landscaue- 
gardouiiig, in order to distinguish the path leading 
from some other road, and forming the direct approach 
to a Louse. Any broad walk or road, bordered on 
either side with trees, is also called an avenue. In the 
latter ease the trees may either be in rows on the sides 
or in clumps at some distance from one another. The 
trees mostly used in England for avenues are the 
Englisli elm, the lime, the hursO'Chestuut, thecoromou 
chestnut, and the beech. A wide straight street is also 
colled an avenue, as in 'Washington, in America. 

Avbiiaok, Qbkbbal, uv'-e-ruj (Fr. «eoir, to have or 
osscss), ill Coro., whatevor loss or damage is incurred 

f any portion of a ship or cargo for the preservation 
the rest. Wheu such damage accrues, the several 
persons interested in the vessel, freight, and cargo, 
each contribute tlicir proportion to iiiaemnify tiie 
owner of the part in question, against the damages or 
oxpeuse which has been incurrea for iho general bene- 
fit. It is understood (hat this allowance is for loss 
or damage that happens accidentally, and ia not a 
voluntary and nurposed loss or damage. General 
average also implies that the whole adveuture has been 
in jeopardy. Every description of loss incurred on any 
portion of a cargo during a voyage is denominated 
uverage, or, sometimes, particular average. 

Avbbnvs, Lakb. {Seo vul. T. of this work.) 
Avkbkroa, de-er-ro'-a, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to tbe nut. ord. Ojcalidacoa, aud consisting 
of two siieciesi both being small trees growing in the 
East Judies. They produce sour fruits, which are much 
eaten by the natives, but which are not relished by 
Europeans, except wheu in uickles. Tbe botanical 
names of the spooios are A* buiiHbi and A, aarambala, 
nnd the fruits are known respectively as the Blimbing 
and the Carumbolo. 

Atbs. {See Birds.) 

AvxoKMvtA, in Bot., a gen. of plants 

pelongtng to the nat. ord, UaoporaceeB, The epeeios 
nn natives of Anstralia and America, and grow, like 
the mangroves, in salt marshes. The bark of A. <om«n- 
to99, oommoiily oalled the white mangrove, is much 
usim in Branl lor tamimg. A, reeinifera, which grows 
. .•T Zealand, yields a green resinous substance, 
which is eaten as food by the nativos. 

AvicruA, a gen. of marine conchifera, 

the sheU of which is imported in considerable quan- 
tities, and used, under the name of mother-of-pearl, 
in the construction of buttons, knife-bandies, &q. Tbe , 


Award 

real conunereial value, however, of this peculiar oyster 
reeta on the real pearls often found in its interior. 

AncuLorzcnSfa^vik'-U’h-pek'-teu, in Geo!,, a gen. 
of fosail bivalve moUusks, peouliar to the carboniferous 
limestone, and often so well preserved that even the 
eolonrs of the living sfacll are retained. 

Avocado Pjcar. {See Pbbsba.) 

Avocat, dx^’O-ka (Fr., from Lat. ad, to, and voeare, 
to call). — An advocate in French law answers, in some 
measure, to a barrister or counsel in ours, with this 
diflcrcnce, that the latter cannot, micording to the 
etiquette of the English bar, undertake any matter or 
cause in whiuh his advice or assistance is required, 
except through tho instructions and retainer of a soli- 
citor or attorney; whereas an avocat corresponds with 
his client, and acts in the double capacity of ooiinsel 
and attorney, {See Barristxb, Covkrbl.) 

AvocBT,or Avosbtta, do’-o-eet . — The chief peculiar- 
ity of this aquatic bird is the form of its bill. It is very 
thin, flexible, of a substance like whalebone, and turns 
hookwise, but in an opposite direction from the hawk 
and other trihes. Tho plumage of the avocet is hlaok 
and white. BuflVm makes tho bird’s bill a subject for 
lamentation on the blundering of Nature in so ill pro- 
viding a creature with a moans of sustenance. Mudie, 
however, takes a contrary and a proper view of tho 
matter, and demonstrates that for scooping, probing, 
and beating tho water, whilo Iho mamlibles ai't as u 
strainer and retain tho finny prey, tho avoeet's bill ia 
most admir: y adapted. A few years ago, and in tbe 
fen-bird sen , it was no uncommon thing to find th(t 
avocet in tht* London poultr^'-m.-u ket : now, however, 
they are seldom, if ever, seen so ehoapJy cimoBed. 

AvoinABCR, a-voV-ddne (Ang.-Nor.), in Law, in the 
general siginfleation, is where a bcneucc is void of an 
incumbent, m which sense it is opposed to plcimrty. 
{See IlKNrFioK.) 

AvoiUDurois, cr Avbrdvpois, Uv-or^dn-poiz' (pro- 
bably Fr. arwir du poide, to havo weight), Iho name 
given to the system of weights used both in England 
and Aniurioa in general commeroe. The ounce con- 
tains grains; whereas tho ounce in both troy 
and apolhecwiries’ weights contains 4H(> grains. There 
IS fortunately hut one grain whieh may be taken as a 
common unit iu comparing the three systems of weights 
used in Britain. Tho value of the grain is set fortn in 
llio act of parliament 5 Geo, IV. c. 74, in the followin'; 
words A cubic inch of distilled water weighed in 
air, by brass weights, at tho tcm]>er(iture of (i2“ of 
Fsiirenheit’s thermometer, the biirometer being at 
30 inches, is equal to 2,'’i2 grains and four hundred and 
fifty -eight thousandth parts of a grain." The pound 
avoirdupois coutains 7,000 such grains. The lowest 
term in avoirdupois weight is the dram, which con- 
tains 271} grains. The dram is, however, seldom, if 
ever used now, small weights being expressed cither iu 
grains or in fractions of the ounce. The following table 
displays tho comparative values of the difierent do- 
uominutious iu avoirdupois weight : — 

Ounces. Pounds. 

10 = I Quarters. 

44B = 20 = 1 JlHudredieeights. 

1702 « 113 = 4 = 1 ^ Ton. 

35840 = 2240 = 80 = 20 = 1 

The usual contractions are as follows ounce, oz.; 
quarter, qr.; pound, lb. ; hiiudredweight, cwt. There 
IS a very useful rule for reducing a Targe number of 
poniids to hundredweights roughly, which may be given 
bore. This rule may be thus liriefly expressed •— SVcim 
all but two figures take all but (Arse. Example : 17,fl8 4 
lbs. contain 159 cwt., the sum being got at thus 
170 (all the figures except two) 

17 (all the figures except three) 

150 

When tho number of hundredweights exceeds 100, the 
error can never bo greater than two. In compounding 
and prescribing medicines, aud in weighing tbe precious 
metals and precious stones, other systems of weights 
are used. {See AroTBBCABixa* W'bxght, Trot.) 

Award, a-wamrd*, in Law, is the finding or dedaion 
of on arbitrator or arbitrators, or their umpire, on 
matters ia dispute between parties, before or oiler 
litigation. Ho praciao fonu of words is neoedsary to 
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coDttiiuta an amird ; it ia aoffioiont if the arbitratur 
e^reaa by it a dechion upon the maitera subiniUed to 
him. If the matters are aubmitted to the determination 
of two or more arbitratoie«the award should l>o executed 
by all, at the seme. Ume, and in the presence of each 
other. The award must be made within the time 
limited by the order, bond, or agreemeut of referauce, 
or within such enlarged time as the arbitrators may 
ilx, in oases where such i>ower is reserved to them. 
TIm publication of the award dales from the time of 
its execution. An award may be set aside if it appear 
manifestly, from the merits, that the arbitrators naye 
acted dishonestly or corruptly ; but not if the decision 
bo contrary to law, unless the mistake appear on the 
face of the award or of another paper delivered with 
it ; nor will the court set aside an award absolutely 
void or doubtfhl, unless it is capable of bcinn enforceil 
without suit, but will leayc the party to iiis action 
upon it. The following are the usual mrounds upon 
which an award may be set aside 1. That the arbi> 
trators have not pursued the submission in every: 
material point, or have in any other respect exceeded i 
their aiithurity; 2. that the award is uncertain or 
ambiguous ; 3. that it is nut final, cither by reason of 
not deciding all the matters referred, or otherwise 
making subsequent proceedings necessary ; 4. that it 
is ineoasistent; 5. that it is illegal: 0. that the pro- 
oeedings were irregular or fraudulent; 7. that the 
arbitrators have misconducted tliomsolves : B. that it 
appears on ihefacn of thn award that the arbitrators 
have miHtakcn the law; 9. that it ia bad in part not 
separable from the residue. The performance of an 
award may be enforced,—!. By notion^ where there is 
no cause in court, or the instrument of reference does 
liot contain a clause .that the subiaissioii shall bo 
made a rule of court ; 2. where the submission contains 
such a clause, by action, attachment, or execution, os 
the practice of the court in other case muy warrant. 
An award must bo slumped with the following duty 
where the amount or value in dispute shall nut exceed 
Jt.iO,— 2s. iid.i £lOOfS»r, £2011,— 10s.; £y()0,-l.'’.s. ; 
.CToO,— £1 ; £1,(K)0, and in all otlior cases not provided 
for, £1. 15s. {See Abbxtration.) 

A-W’Vatubr, itfeih'-er (Ang.-Sux.), in Mar,, a term 
signifying that the oituatiou of the helm is to the 
weather side of the ship, in contradistinction to a4ee, 

AwsttiJi. {See Avcuon.) 

Aw'y. Abtsta.) 

Awbxno, awn'-imj (Oollvic, hnli/nnf to cover), in 
Mur., u canopy of canvas or tarpaulin sjirciul over u 
boat or the ship’s deck, us a protection to olllcrrn 
and crew against too great solar heiii, or to prr< 
servo the deck. The awning is getiorally supported 
by a range of light imsts called staucluons, erected 
along the right oud left sides of a ship : in (he middle 
it is aupported by a complication (jf small cords culled 
a crowfoot. The term is also applied to thut part of 
the poop deck which is continued forward beyond the 
bulklicad of the cabin. 

Axs, ux (Biix. (rr.r), an iron instriiniefit, genArally 
used with both hands in hewing timber and chopping 
wood, it consi.sts of a head with an arching edge, and 
a liaudlo. There are several forms of the axe, the two 
priuoipal being the broad aze for bowing, ond the nar- 
row axe for cutting and rough-hewing. The hatchet 
is a smaller form of the axe, and is used with one hand. 

ATE-aT02fK, a green variety of judo found iii New 
Zealand and on the banks of the Amazon, and used by 
the natives for making hatchets. 

Aiul. AxiLnAHir, ox'-U (Lut. axi7/a, armpit), in 
Lot., the lippcr angle formed by the leaf with the 
stem is cnllecl the axi7, and everything arising at that 
jtoint is said to be nxUlary. Bads are usually utiliary. 
Anything springing from the stem, either above or 
belofw the axil, ia extra-oiciUarjf ; if above, it may 
l>e deseribed as $upra*axmary : if below, as tq/ra- 
axiUarg. 

Axilla , SxAV-la <Lat.), is applied in Anat. to that 
cavity under the upper part of the arm oatled the 
armpit. Hence the term axillary is applied feo the 
arteries, veins, ghindg, Ac., of thii part. 

Axixxts, Hx'-e-nUe (Or. axine, an axe), a variety of 
garnet found in mica-aebist in Dauphind had Clora< 
waU ; so called from the axe-like form of its crystals. 

Axtosf, (Or. axUma, worth, antlM^ty), is 
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properly a self - evident proposition of a tbeoretlei) 
character. It was originally dppUed to geometry by 
Aristotle, in which science it means a proposluou 
which it is necessary to take for granted ; yet EacUd 
did not empby the term. What we now call azlonls 
wore denominated by him ccHtmon notiont. It dUbei 
into pretty general use in the 17tU century in thif 
country. A consideration of the reasoning proeeai i# 
suilioieni tb indicate tho iieeessity for gonerul axioins% 
for, whether wc deduce or induce, we must either 
begin with the indemonstrable or end in it. ItOFch 
Bacon himself employed tho term axium to donote.git 
empirical law, gained by an induclion fn>m partiouhirs* 
This use of tho word is some what irregular. In any 
process of demonstration, tho dedticiiou of propositions 
from the comparison of other propusiilons must begin 
somewhere, so that there must bo at least two pifopo- 
sitions to begin with, whoso evidence must be deriyed 
from other sources than reasoning. They must at last 
fall bock upon the native intuitions, nr instincts, or 
data of the mind for these first principles or axioms of 
all rett.soning. Every attempt which bus been made to 
dispense with these primary data of coiiHciousnesa has 
failed; and the persons who have made tho attempt 
hare only been wiled on to their own destraetlon Bjy 
some subtle paralogism. The axioms, or, more pra* , 
porly, tho ** common notions,'* employed by Kacudln 
geometry have been fur the most part employed by 
utlier writers, and are obviously constructed with no 
very 0I0.S0 regard to the distinctions of metaphysics. 
Among them, or attached to them, wc usually inoludu 
the postulates, or things demanded to be done. The 
whole of tlieso axioms of geometry may bo convoui- 
cntly divided into three classes,— 1. Thoso in W'hiuli the 
trutli is asserted in the direct moaning of the words 
employed, and which it is impossible to deny until tho 
meaning of tho words is altered. 8urh are the 8th and 
9th of Knclid’s axioms. 2. Those which are true of 
all magnitudes and spaces alike, with no exolusivo re- 
ference to geometry. Buch arn t hose from 1 to 7 of tho 
axioms of Euclid. 8. Those which have a direct bear- 
ing on geometry itself; os the three postulates and tlio 
last throe axioms of Euclid. Many other assumptiona 
are to be met with in the reasonings of Euclid not to 
be found in this formol annoiincomont of the axiotna 
or common notions. But these are so trivial, that po 
one, except a close scieiitillc reasoncr, will be likely to 
liiul fault with them, if ho can discover them at all. 
Every science has its axioms, elementary principles, or 
leading ideas, around which all the rest gravitate a» 
towards a centre. This is ossentiul to the cxistencu 
of any body of knowledge, without wliiuli it wonltl 
crumble down into a serirs of cmpiriciil details. 

Axis (Lat., a pole, or axle-lreo), a term common 
to nil tho sciences, being applied to any line about 
which objects arc syromctricsl, around which they tturn, 
or to wbieli they have some eoronion relation. lu 
A Btron., the term is applied to an imaginary line jpieriug 
through the centre of a heavenly body in a diTeotiOu 
perpend i«. Alar to the plane of rolatiim. The aiiaAf 
tho earth is that diameter about whioh it revoWei ndih 
a uniform motion from west to east. The (lolcs of the 
earth are the points where the axis meets the surfaoe- 
The sphere of the heavens, that is the Imaginary 
spherical surface of inllnite radius of which the earth 
is tho centre, necessarily appears to revolve about the 
same axis, but in an opposite direction. The polea of 
the heavens are the points oi this imaginary sphera to 
which the earth’s axis is directed. The axes of tlia 
horizon and equator are lines drawn through the eeit- 
tros of these great circles, and at right anglea to thriir 
planes.- In Bet., the term axis is apjnied to tho central 
part lK>lh above and below ground, around which the 
whole plant may be said to be arranged. The stem is 
call^ the ascenttinff uxie i the root, the descending odris. 
—In Geom., the wonl axis ia used to denote a right 
line around whieh a plain ilgiirc revolves to produce a 
solid . 1'hus, a semicircle, by moritts round its diameter, 
(tescrilies a sphere, the axit of wliich corresponds to 
the diameter; a right«aag|Dd triangle, I7 tuniilig 
round on its p^endloutar, in like manner descrilMS a 
cone, of which tliA axis is that perpendioular. Jme 
word is generiUy employed to designate aUnanl^ 
we may conceive to be dmwn from the summit of a 
regular figure to the centre of its base.— ^Xti Vliya., the 
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Azii Deer 

H’ord 19 tisnd in many different iiensei. The pf a 
l*tu ii Bu imaf^nary line joining the centres of the two 
opposite surfiiccs of the glass. The axit of a feUteope 
or mierosropo is a right bne wbioh passes through ihe 
rentres of all the lenses in the tube. The aria ifihe 
fttCi or tii$ttfUaxi$, is the right Hue passing through the 
Lcntres of the pupil and erystalliiie lens. The axaa pf 
tt eryatat are irnagitiury lines, about which the planes 
h re symmetricnlly arranged. The axia of rofoHon is the 
line around which a body turns when revolving. The 
axia tf oacillutton is a line parsing through the point 
I hoiitwbieli an oscillating body-»a pendulum, forin< 
Hluni'O— makes iti vlbrutions, 

Axis 'DaKV, Ha/'ia (Cenma axia), a deer peculiar t( 
India. It is about tbo size of the fallow<deer; its 
gpound'colonr is palo red ; a white Hue runs nlong its 
uides, dividing the mid< r from the upper parts of the 
body, which is prettily spotted with w■hit^• wpof s. Uiint- 
iiig the fl sis is a faTourilo sport, and its llesh is esteemed 
» great dainty. 

Axi.i:-TBKii, ih^-l-fre (Sax. «af, and free), a niece of 
timber, or bar of iron, fitted for ineertion in the bobs 
or naves of wheels, on whitdi the wheels turn. Since 
t he general use of locomotives, elaborate inquiries have 
nriscu among engineers as to the theory of axles. 
Mr, Yorke, in IS W, contended for the superior strength 
of hollow axles ; but his opinion is diluted by others. 
Among the recent improvements in form and ineehs' 
uieal action, may bo mentioned Hardy’s patent axles 
wtaioh have shown such a remarkable degree of tough* 
ness that, in 18*10, the privy counoil granted a continna- 
tkm of the patent. In a treatise on railway axles, 
ICr. BMiemer attributes the eanse why the axles of 
rafilwfw carriages break more freonently than those of 
a road carriage, in spite of the foot that the one go 
upon smooth rails while the other pass over rough tind 
uneven surfaces, to the oHullation of a railway carriage, 
and proposes the use of a compound axle so formed 
that its two halves may yield a little during oseillation. i 
liowair’s patent axles were invented to reduce the 
amount of IViction usually excited by the action of the 
wheel. For the axle in common use is sobstitnted a 
small ooDtro-revolvirig arm, along which are fitted live 
or ail rollers closed at each end : the sheath over the 
small roller revolves with very little ftrietiou. The arm 
is tunied truly piirnllel, with a bevelled shoulder to Ht 
a corresponding bevel on the rollers, nod a screw-nnt 
is fitted in the extremity of the arm, having also a 
bevelled ahonUler. I'he rollers are fitted into and 
uarried by two rings in suoh a manner that they are 
perfectly free to mow on their centres, and, when 
placed on the arm, are free, also, to move round it 
without lateral motion, being oonflnod by the bevels. 
By this contrivanoe the bearing is transferred to the 
snrfiiees of the rollers, and does not aflbcl their centres. 

Asoiatl, Ax*- 0 ’loif {S\rett piae^ormia), an amphi- 
bious animal, ebiefiy peculiar m>m j^sessing, at 

the same time and always, both gills and lungs, thus 

enabling it to breathe air and water, according to 

j pleasure or exigence. 

J it is about 0 inches 

M long; head broad 

m and flat; the eyes 

wL eituated near the 

JPBk tonssle; the tail 

IwkI nearly as long as 

WS the entire body, nnd 

wV coropreesed at the 

sides, like that of 
the common water- 
newt. It ia of a uni- 

JP form brown colour, ^ 

M thickly mottled with H 

small 'black spots. T 

AxonoTL. Yjjp Ycry a 

mimon iu the lakes of Mexico, and, according to p 
Attmbpldt, likewise iuhahita the cold waters of moun- 3 
tmta takee at much greater elevation above the level r 
of the sea than the plains surrounding that dtr. « 
Dressed afler the manner of stewed eds, it is aold o 
opmmoaly in the market-places of Mexico. ^ 

AxoTOMOua, rTtf-of'-o-siiis, in Mm., a term applied to ^ 
minerals okavable in the direction of their axM. Q 

A«hAX». ui-af (Cftdbmjfv aiadaMMuriefufs).— 
Xlm aaunal, in many accounts confounded with the o 
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or sloth, baa lately attracted much attention, and ie 
now regarded as aconneeting link between the Rodents 
and the Quadrumana. When first discovered, it woe 
isupposed to bo a species of squirrel. 11 bvrrowe uuder- 

£ round, and is altogether a nootumal animal. It hia 
itgc flat bat-like ears, and iti toil is long and boshr. 










Eaoh fore-hand has five fingers, the third being singu- 
larly attenuated, and prov ided with a strong claw. The 
hinu-legs are also fhmished with prehonsile hands. 
The entire body is clothed with long smooth hair, 
beneath wbioh is an under-ooat of a woolly naturo. It 
tneoRuros about eighteen inches from nose to tail, and 
is iuimd (»nly in the forests of Madagascar, where it 
feeds on worms and insects. 

ATtruTAiEEVTO, a-ioon-ta-men^-tOf is the name given in 
Spain to the coiiuoiiB or governing bodies of the towns 
and viltngcfl. This has ever been the most cherished 
and carefully-preserved institution of the Spanish 
people ; and its cxistoiico may be traced to the earliest 
period of their history. In 1512 much of its influence 
was lost, and under the Bourbons it w'as entirely taken 
away; but, in 1612, the leading features of tbo old 
system w'cre restored by the Cortes. On the return of 
Ferdinand Vll. tbo ayuntamentiw w'ere abolished; 
but they were again restore<l by the Cortes in 1823. 
During the civil war they were once more set aside ; 
but in 1887 tbo constitution of 1812 was restored. The 
attempt made in 1840 to restrict their powers led to 
the expulsion of the queen ; but the measure was ear- 
ned in 1844, by whioli their functions are limited to 
municipal mattcra. 

Azalea, 
l>itat of the 

totbenat. , 

consisting of shrubs remarkable for the beauty and 
Ibagranoe of their flowers. Many of the special arc 
extensively cultivated as ornamental plants : of theso, 
the most common is A. poaitica, a shrub from three to 
five feet high, with orange, red, or nearly white flowers. 
It is a native of Uie countries around thaoBlaok Sea, 
growing luxuriantly on the mountoin-alopeiL and often 
giving great brilliancw to the landscape. The whole 
plant ia narcotic, nnd Trebisond honey owes its poison- 
ous properties to the bees feeding on the flowers. The 
pdioDOtts honey mentioued by Xenophon in liis account 
of the ** Retreat of the Ten Thousand '* was of nl&e 
nature. Some of the finest apeoies in cultivation are 
natives of North America ; of these, the most deserving 
of notice are A. nudi/lora, called, on account of its 
nweet odour, the upnght honeysqokle, and A. viaedaa, 
vbiuh, wHh A* pontieat have become the parents o! 
dumeroosbeautiibl hybrids. The delicate azatoaoftiie 
grsenhonsvA. todiea, is,ea its name implies, aaalfre 
of India. Tfala speeiea bat lately met with a rinA Ju 
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Aaimuth 

4. hdifoliOf an ever^een, wbicU Lm been broneht to 
ibis country from China. The azaleaa are oomIv 
uUied to the rhododendrons. 

AzXMUTIT, off-e^muth (Arab. al §amit the way, tract, 
or quarter).— The aaimuth of any heaTenly body is Uie 
angular diatanoe between the north or south point of 
the horiaou and another point in the same, where it is 
cut by a vertical circle, or circlo of altitude, passing 
through the heavenly Inxly itself and the zenith of the 
observer. It is tukeu by aid of an altitude and azimuth 
instrument and a tbeodulite. The term azimuth circle 
IB sometimes ap{>lied to vertical circles, the planes of 
which are perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. 
Tue magnetic azimuth is the angular distance between 
the point ir. the horizon cut by the azimuth circle of 
any hoaveuly body and the meridian of the magnetic 
pole. The auu’s magnetic nzimuih is found at sea by 
moans of on azimuth compass. (See CoiiPAss.) An 
uzimulh, or analcmmatio dial, is one in which the dial* 
plate is parallel to the plana of the honzon. and the 
gnomon, or stile, at ri^ht angles to it : the honr-points 
are marked in the periphery of an eUipso. 

Azobekzidb, a substance obtained 

)>}• the action of an alcoholic solution of ]M>ta^h ou ni- 
Irobonzole. It crystallizes in large reddish-yellow 
crystals. It must not be confounded with nitrobonzole 
or uitrobeuzide, which is benzole in which an atom of 
liydrogen is replaced by an atom of peroxide of ni- 
t i-ogcii ; whereas, m nzobeuzide, it is replaced by an 
atom of nitrogen only. 

AzuliiiuiI| the principal constituent 

of litmus : it is amorphous, of a brown-red colour. It 
is insoluble, or nearly so, in alcohol and water, but 
ilissolves readily iu auuuouia, with which it forms a 
blue solution. 

Azote, Sx^»ote'^r. a, not, and roe, life), the old name 
for nitrogen. Ifilrogeii was so called from being de- 
structive to life} but as numerous other gases hare the 
same propertieB, the word has been almost given up 
by English chemists, oxoept iu such words as asofiratf, 
mubewcokt Ac. The French, however, still use ojofs, 
ttzoiique, aeoiaiCf Ac., for nitrogen, nitric acid, aud ni- 
trate. 

Aztzo CiliLD&xx, as'-fsA.—In 1853 two children, 
a boy and a girl, were brought over to tliis country 
from America. Their ages were said to bo respectively 
seventeen aud eleven ; but their appearance warranted 
a supposition of their being much younger, Tlicir 
iioighl was not three feet. Tbcir figures were slight and 
well-proportioned, and their laeee of rciiiarkable 
pcouliarity . Their foreheada and chins receded almost 
abruptly ; and their noses, which were of the Jewish 
type, were singularly prominent. Their eyes were 
(lark and expressive, and their complexions a trans- 
))areut olive-colour. They possessed great animal 
spirits, and were fond of music. They wore exhibited 
to the public as curiosities, and attracted a uumber of 
tiiectatoTs. They spoke no known language, but under- 
stood a few words of Fnglish, The exhibitor repre- 
sented them to be deacendantz of the ancient Aztecs, 
and related a most improbablo stmy of their having 
been stolon from the city of Ixamaya, where they were 
worshipped as gods. A Senor Vel^uez, with a Cana- 
dian and an American, explored the interior of a por- 
tion of Central America, where they formed the ae- 
cpiainiance of the priest under whose guardianship 
these diminutive deities lived. Tfaia priest was so 
impressed with the tales told by the travellers of the 
wonders of the exterior world, tbet he resolved to 
carry ofif the gods of his country. The priest 
Canadian, and the American, ei&er perished by the 
way or w«e lost in the forests, and velaeques aim 
retuafaied to tell what story he plsMed, without the 
Icar of contr^ctiou* Prafaseor Owen pronounced 
the two lingular spedmens of lismanity to be merciT 
awarft, or monstrosities of Indian parentage $ and thm 
opinion beeomuig general, aU interest in the ezhibitioii 
of the Ixamayan ehild-gods ceased. (Ske Ibuueo. 
Amiqumua or.) 

^■1. P-zkaw (Fr., light Uaejk in Psint n sky- 
colonredbliie. The bolwiiiadt ojfiHiin lazuli, 
uhrMnadae, is held in grsrt esthna^ t^pnlntflis. 
—In Hot., n term used to denote the blue eotoiur in 
arnto^^Mrili|M Xu hecnldic enonvinriileAlsfin* 
guidied by pnriilel Unee erossuig the Held oridutfge, 
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Babel* Tbwer of 

in an horbsontal diteotioii. I'bo old heralds cousUtoed 
it the symbol of troth and ooustaimy. 

Azusif-SroKB. (Sm liAm Lazuli.) 

Azpiixtz, Hf-akttrMz, a mineral fonud in mioa>iiOnbt, 
so named from its colour. It is also o^led lsBiittle« 
f^rom its faint roaemblanue to hipis laznZi, with fridoa 
it mnst not be coalbimded. It consists of phoaphato’ 
of aluiniua, inagiiesin, aud protoxide of iron. 

Aztuos, tu'-e-ffot (Gr. o, nut, and sufftmt a ydkn* 
in Anal., is applied to certain parts of tbo human 
that have no yoke or fellow,— that, iu other woidsi bm 
single. 


R 


B the second letter in Uio alphabet of all European 
9 and moat other languages. It belongs to the 
urder of labials; so called because tiie lips are the^ 
principal organs employed in their pronunoiation, imd . 
It is the medial letter of the order. It is closely aUied 
to the other labial Letters, p and v, with whi^ it rea- 
dily iuterohanges. In modern Greece, Spain, and 
some part a of hrauce, h is pronounced like c ; and heiMia 
the sarcastic remark, that iu Gascony ciwrs (to lira) 
and l/ibera (fo drink) arc tbo same thing. As a imme« 
ral, B was used by the Greeks and Habtews to de- 
note 2 i but among the Bomans it denoted 800, and 
with u dash over it, 3,000. 

Baal, lord, owner), a god of the CliaL 

deaus, Babylonians, and Phnmicians, aud, iudeed, the 
principal deity of many of the Oriental nations. The 
Israelites often abandoned, the worship of the true 
God to adore this idol, luceuu was the ofihriug 
must oommonly presented ; but we read in the Bible 
that human saorifioes were sometimes made to him. 
There were a uumber of idols of a secondary rank bearw 
tug the name of Baal; such as Baal-Brrith, thooove- 
uant lord,** a divinity of the people of Seohsm; BaaL 
Peor, the Friapus of the Midiouites aud Moabiteij 
and Bualzidmb, the Pliilisline idol at Bkroii. 

Baha, is a Turkish word, siguifyiiig * father.*^ 
In Persia and Turkey it is prefixod, as a title of honour, 
to the names of distinguished ecclesiastics. It is often 
also auuexed, by way of courtesy, to the uauies of other 
persons; asAu^Baba. 

BAUBLZNaTuuBH. (Sea Tmuzu.) 

Bajjul, TdifBB or, bai'M (Heb. babal, confusion). 
— ThcdcBcen^tsof Noali, hoping, probably, to make 
a place of refuge for thsmsslvea in eas*' of a seciond 
deluge ovcrspreadii^, tha. earth, ars' mentioned in 
OcMinsis xi. as builtuiwhis tower of brick, cemented 
with bituminous sliinef^ the plalna oi' Sliinar, in the 
tear 2317 B.c. The Almighty, to pnniih them for 
their act of impiety, and their want of Ihitfa in hit 
promise that he would not destroy the woHd again Im 
water, confounded their lauguagti. so that the wurail’ 
used by ille men of one party bsnune utterly unintel- 
ligible to those of another. A separation m the dif- 
ferent groups immediately took place, and in this la 
found the origin of the various nations that are io 
w^ely spread over the earth's surface. Eastern tra- 
vellers have assigned the position of the Tower of Babel 
to three difreront masses of ruined brickwork in the 
dams of Babylon. Two of these are near tlie town ■of 
lillab, on the Euphrates, which is supposed toh# 
built on or very near the site of ancient Babyfoni 
namely, the Sirs Nimmud, six miles to the sou^-Weag 
of the town, and the Mnjellibe. five mites aora of ft, 
and rather more than half a mile from the Boidniates, 
on its oast bank. The third place which elakna to reMe- 
sent it is the tower of Nimroud, near iUkOThuf. lAo 
majority of those who have made researebm to Baby- 
knua are in favont of the Birs Nunrond. The super- 
stroeiure stands on an iumebae platfonn, similar to 
those usually oonstruotad by the Assyrians for the 
elevation of their pitblie builitogs, which bears trsnsa 
of tlie destructive laAaeiiee of time and long exposm^ 
to the elements^ It is ktotopf fire-baked brioki, 
acmenti^togetkar, and is^obtong Jn farmt measfdlMr 
about 700 yarda round the base. The faaighi 
eastern side h redneed to about 60 feet; butontlto^ 
^ft it'is about fOO fbet klgb, towering upwardato^tlto 
Amn of oeone ; and on the tc^ of this » an inegttbuly- 
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thawed mass of brickwork, Bopnratcd by ranti and 
llasareH pxtendina iVom the sumniit to its beee. ‘Huge 
brioken rragiiionU, rent tVoin the originel building, and 
bearing the anpeuranoe of hashing been aubjeeted to 
the aotion of Aeree heatflny in oonfnaion on ell perU 
of the mounil, which baa led Sir B. K. Porter to the 
ronoluaion, that the deetruction of the tower was 
cifected by means of lightning from hearen.^^ It i« 
supposed that a temple, in honour of Belua or Nimrod, 
waa built on the remains of the Tower of Babel, which 
has in turn met with total deatnictiun, and added to the 
ruins wbioh enoumber the platform. 

UABlAirAy&a&*e'd'*n/r, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong- 
ing to the net. ord. Jridacew^ and including numerous 
speoios, all natives of the Cape of Good lloue. The 
name is derived from DaUanes, a word employed by 
the Butoh oolouietstudistinguLsh these plants, hecftusc 
their round subterraneous stems are greedily devoured 
by baboons. The leaves of all the species are narrow, 
plaited, and sword-sliaiiod ; the flowers are very similar 
to those of the gen. Olttiliolutt^ and are usually yellow, 
but sometimes purple, or even scarlet. 

Babool, h&>booVt the Indian name for the astringent 
barks of the Jeacia arabica and A, Caftchu, {Stic 
Acaciai Oatkcuu.) 

Baboon, h<l-i»oon' (Fr. bahouin) (^Ci/nocep?inliiM), a gen. 
of Quadrumana, ill which the tail is always short and 
often rudiuientary ; the nose is prolonged uniformly 
with the jaws, and the nostrils open at the end of it, 
exactly as in tlie dog. Indeed, in sliapc of head, the re- 
semblttuuo the baboon bears to the dog isifsuhief distinc- 
tive tieculiurity. It has a long and truncate muzzle, 
oheeli-pouuhes, and sharp claws, and is certainly the 
fleroest and most repulsive of the Quadrumana. The 
obmmon baboon (Ci/noccjihulna pupio) is a native of the 
coast of Guinea. It is of a uniform yellowish- brown 
colour, with a shnde of light red on the head, shoulders, 
and extremities, the face, ears, and hands heiug naked, 
and outii'Cly hlaok. It is lurnished with whiskers, 
whioh hayo a backward direction, but do not conceal 
the ears. The variegated baboon, or mandril, is the 



most romarkablo of the genus. The head of this crea- 
ture is groteeducly large, its face long ; it possesses 
scarcely any lorohoad, and its snout is dilunt and 
abrupt. The eyes, wliioh are very sniall, ore sunk 
deeply in the head, and the eheek-bones very promt- 
nont, and tinted with violet, purple, and scarlet. The 
hair rises above the forehead to a peak ; and beneath 
the chin there is a small bfard of orange-colour. 
Bound the back of the neck the hair is long, and io- 
dines forward. The hinder parts of the animal's 
'body, commencing from the loius, ere marked with a 
violet, which gradually expands to the moat vivid 
red : and reiy singular does its little stumpy tail look, 
sticking bolt upright in its crimson setting, oiany years 
ago a raandrB was kept at Cross's monagerio, in Lou- 
don. “Happy dorrv" the brute was named; and it 
taught to simulate a relish fur tobaooo and beer. 
This anunu ever retained its natural ferocity with 
atrangers, but was particularly sociable with its 
“Happy Jerry’s" stufl'ed skin now adorns 
Ibe Bcitish Buseum. Besides the baboons mentioned, 


there are the zelads of Abyssinia, the ohsema of the 
Cttpe of Good Hope, and several others. 

Babylonian Antuiuxtxhs, — The 

archoQOlogioal remains of ibe^anciciil and powerful 
kingdom of Babylon, except those of their arebiteoturo 
(see Babylonian Abohitbctubn), sro but few in 
number, and of a nature that tends to throw but little 
light upon the history, manners, and customs of a 
people that once held predominant sway among the 
nations of the East, an account of which is cuielly 
athcred from the historians Josephus and Hero- 
otUB. The long level plains of the country, inter- 
sected by broad rivers that rapidly overflowed ihdir 
banks when swollen by ruins pouring from the moun- 
tain districts to the north, rendered it needful that 
the laud should be protected from injury by lines 
of embankments, and irrigated at pleasure, to insure 
fertility, by means of canals ana smaller artificial 
water-courses. Traces of these works are to 1 >g found 
ID many places; but the most perfect is the cuiml 
now callea Nahr-el-Mclik, wbiuh is supposed to havo 
aflbrdod a means of passage bctw'cen Uie Tigris ami 
Euphrates. It fell into neglect and disuBc after (h.'> 
occupation of the country by the Saracens, in (he 7lh 
century. From the want of stone for building, few 
monumental records remain to the present day, witii 
the excejilion of those thot he burie'd in the niiiicd 
masses of monlderiiig brickwork that rcpreaonl the 
stai ely palace « ud temples of tho land, some t)f w hicii 
have been exi i ?d by Layard. Bolta, and Jiawliu.son. 
Bricks have ^ ecu discos ered bearing nnines and in- 
Hcriplions, and carved writings on tablets and circuJ.ir 
pillars, in cuneiform or wedge-shaped cUaroi'ters, 
which, when deciphered, aflbrd scanty laiulm.'irks of 
the history of the monarchy during a long series of 
years. From theso ttiscriplioiis, Kir Henry Jlawliusoa 
has nsoortained that tho Babylonians belonged to (he 
Beiuitic group of nations, speaking an Ariunuic dialect 
which much resembled the Syriac. Astronomical 
observations were taken and preserved ut Babylon, 
some of whioh are recorded in the “ Great Collection " 
of Ptolemy, and historical annals were written ; hut 
there is much that is uncertain and oven niythieid 
about Babylonish history, and tho inscribed brieks 
and stones that have yet been found do not go far 
to ci>rroboru(e the long traditional lists of succcssii e 
imperial dynasties that have been handed down to 
us. Tlio liabylonians, like the Assyrians, attained 
a high degree <if civilization, which brought idtont 
their ruin and final absorption into the Persiun 
empire, l>y inducing habits of pride, oflcmiuucy, ami 
liixuiy. The government was carried on by viceroys, 
ealied Mi^rttjps. There were three difTeroiit courts’ of 
law for the duo administration of justice. They carried 
on nu extensive trade by land and sea with tlio sur- 
rounding nations, and Babylon itself was famous for 
the maijufuctiire of ricldy-dyed cloths and carpets. 
They were an idolatrous people, chiefly worshipping 
(lie sun, the god Baal, and the goddess Baaltis, whoso 
rites were similar to those perl'onned in honour of 
Astarte, the goddess of the Phosnioians. The Chal- 
deans formed a separate section of the nation, resem- 
bling the Levites among the Jews ; and to this body 
belonged the especial care of education and religion, 
.ndthe advancement of the arts and sciences, w hieli 
wc may roaaonablv conclude hod reached a limit cor- 
responding with tnat attained by their neighbours tho 
Assyrians. {See Assybtan Sculptvib.) 

Babylonian ABcniTscxuBB.— TJ io intimate con- 
nection between the countries of Babylonia and As- 
syria, and Ibcir respeotive capitals Babylon and Nine- 
veh, caused a oorrMpondiug similarity in their archi- 
tecture. The same kind of low massive buildings, 
raised on artificial platforms that towered one abo\ c 
another, connected with flights of broad steps richly 
ornamented with sculpture, and adorued with insg- 
nifioent gardens, replete with every flower, fruit, aii«l 
shrub that could be gathered from the fertile regions 
of the East, eharooterised both. {See Absxbian 
Abcbxtbotubb.) It will be aufiBcient here to give a 
brief desoriptiomof the general arthitecturifl design ( t 
the city, as it^os been handed down to us by th 
Greek nistoriane Herodotus ud IBodorus 'und the 
geographer Strabo. The orimnal waa said to have 
been founded by Belus or x^imroa; but Somiramls, 
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fbfl mMen of Ninas, who snooeedod her hasbnod on iU flesh, leooidiny tr*«eUers, •uporiojr to dally* 

thethroneof Assyria, was the real founder of Ihibyloa, raised pork. ^ ^ 

addjng creatly to the oSty as it stood in her time. Nacoa, or Bbsit, btyf-ka, in Bot.» amaiiy-ieracd 
sunroundine it with a wall, and building many splendid pulpy fruit, «'i|^Mor (adherent to the ca^) and 
palaoes and temples, dits grandeur was subsequently hueent (not opening to allow tlie seeds to esoaps). 
restored and greatlr augmented by Nebnehadnesiar, Bxanwles maybe fonnd in this gooselienrv and eunflliL 
about 600 B.c. According to Herodotus, theeity was The fruit of the grape is called HMCHlatdtm t 
square in form, with the river Kuphrates running only dilTeisftomttie baooa in being sHverlor (ftasalW 
through tlie centre of it. The oireumferenee of the the calys). The name baoea is applied by soma, hotbp' 
outer walls was 60 milea, whiob would make each aide niats to any fruit of a pulpy nntura. 
ofthecity to be about Smiles in length. The streets BaoohaiTaIiIA, 6«dr>ka«nai'*/t<a.»FMtirals hm tl 
in the centre were broad and straight, cutting each Rome in honour of Bacchus. The institution erf 
other at right angles, like those of many Americui feasts, which were similar to the Dionysia of Iho 
towns in the present day. Abridge oter tbeBuphrates Greeks, was first iulroduoed from Greece to Btritfia, 
connected tlie two portions of toe city on either side and thence into Rome. ^ Th«^ were held four tlttm 
of the rircr. The surrounding walla were said to hare annually, and were originally only celebrated by 
been 3()0 feet in height and 75 feet broad, with 100 women. Tha groat amount of immornUiy and de* 




regard to the great height assigned to the walls. 
The chief architectural points of interest iu ancient 
Babylon must hare lieen the great temple of B«*lus, 
built on the ruins of the Tower of Babel (see Badil, 
Towku or), now called the Birs Nimroudj the Mn* 
jcllibc, whicli has been conjectured by some to be the 
imperial citadel of the monarohs of Babylnu ; and the 
renowned Hanging Gardens, said by tome to have 
been constructed by Semiramis, and, byotbera, to have 
been raised by NennohndneKsar for his queen Amytis. 
They were five in number, containing an area of about 
acres between them. They were in terraces one 
uhove auotlior, austained>n arches and columns until 
t hey equalled the height of the walls of the city. Broad 
flat stones nrere laid on the lops of the arches, and 
these were in their turn covered with layers of bitumen 
and plates of lead, on which a considerable depth of 
earth was placed. The site of these gardens is supposed 
to be a mound on the east aide of the river, called by 
the Arabs £l Kasr. The bricks used in the various 
atructures that adorned the city were better than those 
prepared at Nineveh, being hardened by tiro in kilns, 
instead of being merely dried in the sun, and, in con- 
sequence, more, durable, and better adnyited to preserve 
names and inscriptions imparted to them while in a 
plastic state. 

BABTLOirTRU Cawpittpt, a terra applied to the 
compulsory residence of the principal f'aniiiies of the 
kingdom of Judah in Babylbn, under Nebuchadnezzar 
ana his successors. In tlie reign of Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, about 000 n.c., Nebuchadnezzar first iinadvd 
the .Jewish territories, and laid siege to Jerusalem. 
Retiring into his own country, he renewed the attempt 
to subjugate the J ews, OS? o.c., and succeeded in taking 
the city, and deatroyiiig the fortiHcations and the 
temple built by Solomon. Zedekiah had his e^'es imt 
out, and, with the chief of his people, WiVa carried 
captive to Babylon. After the overthrow of the Ba- 
bvlonian empire by Cyrus the Persian, 630 u.o., the 
Jews were pennitted to return to their native land, 
and the Babylonish captivity, which is reckoned to have 
lusted from'the first invasion under Nebuchadnezzar, 
was thus brought to an end. The Jews were not in a 
state of intolerable servitude during ibis period, but 
many of them rose to oflloes of high standing and 
honour in the court of Babylon, as may be learnt 
from the histories of Daniel, Satfaer, Mordecai, aud 
others. 

BAUTRorBSA, 5d6*i*roof'-su {Sui SabiruHaU an 
animal of the hoe gen., ioond in a wild state in India 
nnd the Indian islands. The animal's chief peculiarity 
is the possession of two protruding and curbed tusks, 
turned upwards and backwards, so os very niisrly to 
describe a semieircle. The objeot of this peculiar 
arrangement is not known, though some of the older 
natoralists gravely tell ua that the use of the tuske is 
to afford the baJjyroussa an opportunity of hanging 
ileelf to any eonvenient nnnectioot riiould it fanqy a 
Miet nap. The same authonties, however, oscrilio to 
the horns of the chamois Uie same uae. The animal 
is still further distinguished flrom the common hog by 
its slender build and the fineness of the bristles that 
cover its body. B is said that, wteelosely pursued, 
the bobyroussa will, without hesHmn, take to the 
water, and, >y alternateiy swimming and diving, 
speedily elude its enemy. Its food is vegetable, and 
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666 A.v.c. ; it was then discovered that more than 
7,000 persons bod been initiated, and had bound them- 
selves by oaths of secrecy. The Senate at once decreed 
that the saturnalia should be abolished tluroughout 
Italy, and the festirids were, shortly afterwards, eu* 
tirefy suppressed. (Set Diontbxa.) 

Bacchamtbb. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Bacusmir, bitch'~e‘tor (Fr. baekelier ; Lat. baccatau* 
rcMii), is one of those words of doubtful otytnology • 
which liave given rise to maiiy absurd conjectures. 
Among the various meanings of this word, it denoted, 
— 1. those who cultivated certain lands, called barea^ 
laria; fl. ecclesiastics of a lower grade Ihnn the other 
meinbcrs of a nionastory ; 3. persona of a military 
order inferior to knights, who, flrom want of age, 
poverty, or other cause, ha^ not yet raised their banner 
lu the field ; 4. any young unmarried person ; 6. an 
academical degree. Aa an academical title, it was first 
introduced in the theological faculty of the TJniversfty 
of Paris in the 13th century, being applied to a candi- 
date who, having passed his examination, was entitled 
to lecture, without being of the rank of an iiidopendimt 
docent or master. Afterwards the word was used iti 
the other faculties us the lowest kind of acodcmlcal 
honour. In nmny countries laws have been enacted 
ifgiiinsl bacholors or unmarried persons. In Greece^ 
by the Inws of Lyourgus, and also by those of Solott, 
celibacy was regarded as a crime; and in Komeuu- 
raarrieil persons were placed under certain disubllitiei. 
In this country taxes have been imposed upon bache- 
lors and widowers, and married persons with children 
in some measure relieved ; but more apparently with 
the view of raising money than flom any ether object. 
In 1(195 an act woe passed, euHtnled *' An ^Act for 
granting to his Majfistv oertoia rates and duties upon 
marriages, births, and buriala, and upon bachelors and 
widowers, for Ihn term of five years, for carrying on 
the war against France with vjTOur." Baohelors above 
the ago of 35, and widowers without oliildran, imid Is. 
yearly and upwards, according to their ntok. In the 
tax on Obrvaiits, first imposed by Mr. Pitt in I'ffiS, and 
continued to the present time, a higher rate ia charged 
for the servants of bachelors ; and, in the incomo-tox 
of 179B certain dcduuliouB were allowed to thoao who 
bad children. 

BACiLLAniA.&J-riM<ny-i-a(Lat.5<fc{f/um,liit1csiick), 

gen. of Diatomueea (which sr«),consiatiugof aiiicioua 
fru«tulea of a prismatic form united into a brilliant 
chain, often in » eigzag manner. They form beantifid 
microscopic olgects. 

Back, (Ang.-Sax.), is that portion of ihehoiim 
body which extends from the neck to the loins, ana 
eludes the dorsal vertebrie, the posterior portioue of'1^ 
ribs, end the muscles and skin pertaining theimto. 
Pains in the bock may plooecd from a variety of 
causes; oe rheumatism, an affeotiou of ^s spine, 
disease of iho kidneys, «e. 

Back aku Fill, in Mar., an operation gensrsUy 
per^med in narrow nvers, by keeping the ship in Oe 
middle of the etreoiu. bj advancing ahead from one^ 
shore and moving bodewords Urom the opposite shitfe, 

BACXOAxnioir, bSJk~gAv^*mim (Sox. hue, book, and 

or men, on tables divided into twenty^our pointj. -The 
movemenieTthetpieeeefrom point to pohitisreiiftded 


miamm&BmT at 
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bf OMting dioe altornatelj from little boxes, wifb oae eoanir lironi thetmentiOBea in the body ih«reof,-em- 
of which each player » provided. The arrangement powering the offloer to ezeoate the sMaein snoh other 
of the hoard and pieces will be more readily under- eonnty. 

stood by referenoe to the accompanying diagram, in SaoziiVAVP, in Mar., an iastroment used 

which the men are set in readineas to commence the before the invention m the ipipdiaot and eactant, for 

being seated at taking the lan'e altitude at sea, and so called from Che 
one using hsek of the observer bai^ tamed to the sun while 


e wmte pieces at if. it is tbe otnect of the player at making the ohsenration. It was invented by Captain 
A to get all his men into the acotion of the tables on John Davis, a Welch mariner, about the year 1600. 
his band, or ** home," as it is teohnioaUy called, Bace-siiyb, b&k-§tai8\ in Mar., long ropes, ex- 
and ** bter” or remove them from the board in accord- tending from top mastheads to the starboard and 
ance with the numbers indicated by the anceessivo larboam sides of the ship, their nse being to second the 
eastings of the dice, before his adversary can do the efforts of tbe shrouds in supporting the moats. They 
same, after catting bis pieoea into the section on his are usually dwtingiiished mto hreast-baok stays an^ 
rigki, Tbe dice are cubes, spotted on the sides from after*bsck stays, the intent of the ilrat being to snstain 
one to aiz ; andf as they are thrown together, any the mast when the ship sails upon a wind ; the second 

to enable her to carry sail when the wind is farther aft. 


game ; tbe player usingi^ black men beinf 
the upper end of the Doard, at A, and tbe 
tbe white pieces at B. It is the object of th< 


Bacz-tuk-Oabb, in Mar., to manage the oars in a 
direotiou contrary to the usual method, so that the 
boat shall more with her stem forward. 

Bacox, &a«'-A:o A (Bax. haean, to bake, or Ger. 6ae%r, 
a wild sow), sailed and dried pork, made from the sides 
and belly of a pig. The process of curing is effected 
by impregnating the flesh with suit, and allowing it to 
remain in the brine for seme time. It is then taken 
out, dried, and smoked. Bacon-hams are the oared 
hinddegs. The working classes of England are more 
[wrticnlar about the quality of tbe bacon they con- 
sume, and give a higher price flir it, than the working 
ohisseg of anj ler nation. York, Hants, Berks, and 
Wilts, are the wntiaa most celebrated for bacon and 
hams in Bnglh.iti • and l>iimfrie«, W'iptowii, and Kirk- 
cudbright, in riooUand. Bacon is Irirgelv imported 
into this country from the United States and the 
Hanse towns. 

Baconiaw PHitoaornr, ba-ko^^ni-ant is that sys- 
tem of inductive inquiry inaugurated by the celebrated 
Francis Bacon, and which consists much more of a 
Method than of developed soieutiftc results. If the 
experimental method which he introduced to the 

dSme IrfolSw^il elemenis, and bad the egtet on his immodialc sue 

' ccHsors of ovcrtbrowing the old melhoda of research, 
o* Mllurm/m on tlirown, aiid thus of heralding a new ora of scientiflo discovery. 

nointsM-o reckoned If this man (we speak not here of his moiml 

twanlv tooTlT Me coilXd” * The iS. » »» Lord Macaulay has felicitously plirascd 

K*.£S .L*? .» Y-KSfiSB 

present time 
s author of it 
1 the 

* 1 . ' *»yiDp flown his directions for future diacor^’^lfo 

number tornefl up on the dice; or one man may be doubt his oonooption of a scientific Method wasmogni- 
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IS™ «« ungiug ijo tne opponcni or ine experimental method has been accused, botli bv Count 

b««n talwn up, prevuled the Joseph de Maistre, the renowned author of tbe ffoiriieji 

unmber turned up on either die oorrespondawith that dc sl. IMCertAoKfv. and by Lord Maeaulav in his cele 
point, and must tncu he brought round from the com- bratod^Sayon Bacon in the Edinbu^ 

!*. .h, on th« noepointa in oither 

I JiH *5 ^ «“» tbo soientitte spirit of tho in wbisb Iho ^osopbv np. 

your ndTcissTj Ims ^orod hit: this pesrsd. Sow thersi, t ihsdt of truth, hot mthine 
■S" »>“ • ,»iniiion,wlushoOTiititwo.is moro.inthowhokofthssoolijeoUont. Totskenptfa. 
h^nS^^rfl ,fn7T. ”*” '’?T «*f«wwiT hw «rst. Ho donbt tho iUnitrioi»dlbsrtasM«,niis had 
hroupht nil of hn home; sod ifmr»onnromt»Mt proriontly insistod on tom* portioiit oftboeiprri- 
mat has one femainiiiir in mnniaJ nrHhMi/ut. nasumu'A 


i^MtlM name, deriving lU title from Sa^wSsh; SS^nee which subsists between «a]mpW«umm* 


' ^e elronmapect scientific method which alone renders 

Strutt in hisi * mvcirpoBsii Roger Baeon hid said that ««ei|w 
^ 1 vi«noe afoM^vlIhienrate knowledge ; reasoning^ 

" ... j nothing:'* Manyphiknopliers, 

ratea, had instated atrcnue n sly 


®iflning of an elndm, but'eS^iahM i. 

gBtwniff on UUB back, b^a^ magistrate of a different from the days offBoeratea, 


Baeosiflaqi'^b^ 


OB indoBtion (Hbttt tlio onljr ovstom eontem^Biod by 
them iTM that whioli Franeu Bodon (tenomiiiatoa ^^ in* 
dnotioB by simple ennmcuratiou/* wMeh conaistoiB 
•sttiD^dowii M geaeral truths aiU propoiitloiia which 
we hsTs found to be tone in erery insUBee, This is 
the nstursl and instinetire action of every nundi as 
we may easily asoartain for ourselves, by watching the 
talk of ihe'flrst person we meet. Now Lord Bacon's 
method was altogether (Afferent foomthia. ItconsMted 
of a much wider and more circomapeet way of verifying 
aoientiflc faets than had been diaoloaed to tlie world 
before. His method oonsiated of ** interrogating ** 
nature by obsi^rvation and experiment ; whereas the 
oriUnary way in which induction was gone about 
previous to bis time oonsisted in the antioipation,'' 
and, of ooureo, in countless inslauoss, themiscouee piiou 
of nature. Mau he proolaiiued to be the ** miuMtor 
and iutej^reter of nature/' in the first aphorism to his 
Novum Ortfauunt which coutains nearfy all of his 
direct contributions to the science of method. He says, 
again (in Aph. 14) /‘A syllogiaui ooiiiists of projioaiiioiis, 
propoaitioDs of words, and words arc the signs of uo> 
tions i therefore, if onr notious, the basis of all, are 
coiiliised, and over-haifUjf taken from iMagu, nothing 
that is built uiiun them can be firm : whence our only 
hope rests uikiu genuine indueiion" And this geuume 
induction he explams further on (Aph. 19) : ho says, 
**lt constructs its axioms from the souirs aud par* 
ticulars, liy aMoending rontinaailg and graduuifjKt tiU 
it finally iirrivea at the most general axiuma, which is 
the true but unattempted eeng. The uselossuess of tine 
method has been answered already { and the third 
objection, as quite valid, though a little captious, needs 
no reply. Huch, then, are the general characteristics 
of the iluooinau method of induction. A few words as 
to tbo details of this method. Before eutering on the 
rules which he lays clown for the guidance of future 
discoverers, ho occupies a good number of aphorisnis 
ill enumerating (he causes of error. These tdo/s {idulut 
Or. eidofut which Hallam takes to mean nfaUeappear^ 
atwe or divinity, while l^layfoir mud the rest of them 
adhere to the>oraiWiry:in«auiDg of the wordtWoO he 
diiides into four dosses, '^idols of the tribe, of the den, 
of tlie forum, and of the theotve. 1. Thu Ulole qf the 
tribe are tbo causes of error.fooodcd ou human imlure 
in general. Among the idols of this class is the pro- 
iienairy which there is in nil men to find »b greater 
degree of order, simplicity, and regularity in things 
than an accurate obserraiion will warrant. To take an 
example As soon as men perceived that the orbits ot 
the planets returned into tbenisdvcs, they iininediately 
jumped to the oonclusion that they movf*d in perfect 
circles, and n(»t in ellipses, us Kepler W'hs the first to 
demonstrate. 2. The idole qf the den are those which rise 
up from the peculiar character of the individual oh- 
eerver, whether natural to him or acquired. Some minds 
are adapted to note' the difibrences of things ; othom 
to catch their resemblance. While one man enrefally 
dissects everything to the minutest detail, another 
man, of a more active tei^erament, bounds ofi' on the 
wing^ of a reernnbianee. They both err by excess ; the 
one by being too detailed, the other by not being 
detailed enough. 3. The idote qf the fetrum arc tbosv'l 
which arise out of the forms of language and from the 
interoonrse of society. Men believe thatibeirthoufl^ts 
always govern tbeir words ; but it often happens to be 
all the other way. This is provoking ; for, words being 
to a largo extent the formation of Uie rnde n^titude, 
we find, when we examine them, little of thatHelicacy 
and precision requisite for the processes of soienr«*. 
4. The idoU of the theatre are tae deceptions which 
have ariseo from the dogtnaa of diftbrent pbiJosoiihical 
•eliools. This last doas dilfon from the other three, 
inaamueh as it does not arise naturally sod spoutane* 
onsly hi the mind, but moat be aequired often at the 
enense of great lat>oar and study. Having now com* 
pleted these mliminary sad very necessary cautions, he 
proceeds to desoribeand exemplify the nature of his pe» 
eoliar method. Onr firstolgeot, he says, must lieto pre- 
pare ukietory qf the phenomena io he eapMned, inaU their 
modificationeandvarietiee. This hietorvis not to be 
without experimentfineiituiedfortAea^ qf^uaooery. 
Bnch areoord of the phenomena of mjr ocounenee he 
deiiomiBatsfi ite Natural Miitorg, Thu being eeoer- 
tained, we mnet next oontrive to cHeeover tte cease or 
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form of theae phanomeaa, 'Xlhaform of any quality 
io a body is ootivertible with the ftriftenee df that 
quality. Thus, if traMpsrency be the quality which 
we are inquinng after, of course the form -of this 
quality will exist wherever transparency is to.bev|bitud. 
Cuuee differs somewhat from io this wnyi 
while oauee is only applied when we wish to^mnfe qf 
some change having taken place, form is applhh&>lo 
any permanent quality. Two other snl^ecta whfoli 
Boeim dMCiuMCfl with considerable ininuteoess-^eiw 
those of wliul he calls the lateui proeees and the mheii 
eekemutism. We have an example of the former in^he 
firing of a cannon. The short time that eJapaet he^ 
tween the application of the match and the expuhdbn 
of the ball, constitutes a latent process of a carious 
and complicated character. The latter, or the latant 
schematism, is the invisible structure of bodies, on 
whicli BO many of their properties depend. Tbns, the 
iuteruiil structaro of plants, or that of crystals, is the 
iiitornid schematism of those objects. Bacon, besides, 
iiisista on the cujlcction of what he calls “negative 
itiBtanees," or ihoro eases in which the form inquired 
after does not appear. To take our former quality, 
that of transpart'iicy, he would tahiilnto such oeour- 
rences at the following lu this inquiry. Poundsd sJuai ' 
iH not trannparent, while glass unpoiiudod is; ew4o- 
iioDS of vaj^mrs are not transparent, while a tingle 
vapour is ; eiul so on. After a great many exclnsions 
lm\e bettn made, one of tlie remaining principles mty 
be asBumrit as the cause in trying to investigate the 
origin of any process or phenomenon in nature. We 
are to reaaoii from thin assumed principle, and try if 
it will account for the phenomenon. So important did 
this process of exclusion appear to the mind of Bacon, 
that we find him saying, “ ft may, perhaps, be com- 
petent to angels or superior inlelhgciioes to dclerniine 
the form or cssonoo directly, by alUrmations from the 
first couKideration of the subject; but it is oertaiidy 
beyond the power of man, to whom it ia only given to 
proceed at first by negatives, and iu the last to end in at- 
finiiativAs." Men can now whereas, before, they 
could only vaguely guess. Such is a brief sketch of tius 
wonderl’u) experimental philosophy, which bos trans- 
formed the world ho far since Bacon's day. The benefits 
w'bicb if huseirecled for mankind, Lord Macaulay sums 
up os follow's : ** It has leiigUiened life ; it has mitigated 
pain ; it has extinguished diseases ; it has increased 
tlic fertility of the soil; it has given new securities to 
the muritier ; it hss ftiruished new arms to the warrior ; 
It has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges 
of form unknown to our fathers ; li has guided the 
thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth ; it lina 
lighted up the night with the splendour of the day i it 
has oxteiided tbo raajfo of the bumnn vision j it has 
multiplied the power at the human muscles ; it has 
occuleratod motion ; it has annihilated distance ; it 
lias iaoilitated intercoarse, oorreapondence, aU friendly 
offioea, all dispatch of business ; it has enabled man to^ 
descend into the depths of the tea, to soar into the 
air, to p-.!>aetvato seeurcly into the noxious rcceasee of 
the earth, to traverse the laud iu cars wliieb whirl 
along without horses, and the ocean in ships which 
sail against the wind. Those arc but a part of ite fruits, 
and of its lirst-fouits. For it is a piiilosuphy which 
never rests, whirii has never attained, which » never 

S erfeot. Its law Is progress. A point which yosler- 
ay was invisible is its goal to-day, and will be its 
slartiog-poat lo^morrow.'*^ 

BieoTaixv Coijrs, It mustbefirststatrd 

that Baetria is tbo ancient name of a provrooe nov 
called Balkb, which is situated dtreoUy north of Ai'-* 
ghanistan, and separated from it by tlie western part 
of the Hindoo-Keosh Mountahis. It was a poweribl 
country in tbo early ages of the world; bnineUiing 
certain is hnowu ot its mstory, llVben Alexander the 
Great overran Asia wittt bis MaeedoiiiaQ and Greek 
troope, be established a Greek ooloi^ there, and forti- 
fied a city for its proteetion. Baetria was tributary to 
Fmia forjtty years after the death of Alexanoerj 

Greek element tefaaedaato the province of Bactg||||l^ 
Alexander soon beeanns predominsnt ; and in thwviiim 
of Antioduis XL, ivmaimed Thcos, which lasted firorti 
261 to 246 s.e., TbeodoUis, the Greek ^bvemor oC the 



rtia m&BmAM of 


Baotrls 

oountry, threw off the yohe of the SelimoMUe, end 
fttUhliahed the new Greek kinedom of Bactrift,«Mead- 
Ing the throne under the tine of Tbeodotiu 1. The 
records of this comnuretirely new kingdom nre m 
flOftttty es those of the ancient one. It was merely 
known to have existed for ahont 100 yeara» and then to 
hare been orerthrown by the Soythians, who took 
possession of the country. The disoorei^ of some 
Jlactrian coins, bearing dates of this period, in borial* 
places in various parts of Afghanistan, led to a ftirthei 
search, which resulted in the collection of many thou 
sand pieces of money, from which lists of the Greek 
rnlers ot Bactria have been compiled by Mcssrs.Wilson 
nnd Frinsep. The following is a list of the first six 
kings, who seem to have held tho country under undi- 
vided control until 150 b.c. 

n.o. n.c. 

1. 266 Theodotns I. 4. 100 Demetrius. 

2. 240 Theodotus II. 6. 1H1-~178 Eukratidos. 

3. 220 Butliydemus. G. 155—147 Helioclea. 

From tliia time until the final subjugation of the 
country by tho Sevthians, the diflerent Bactrian coins, 
bearing names of differont persons exercising sovereign 
power at the same date, or within intervale of two or 
three years of each other, seem to indicate that the 
territory was cither aplil up into independent districts, 
or that internal anarcliy and dissension prevailed, and 
tliat the ambition of the loading meu in the state led 
to a continual struggle for tho sovereignty. The coins 
are divided by numismatists into two classes, — pure 
Greek, bearing logends in Greek letters only, including 
the coins of the first live kings given in the above list : 
and bilingual, or coins with inscriptions in Greek and 
Prakrit, a dialect of tho Sanscrit language. Many of 
the bilingual coins are square in form ; and the intro* 
duction of the elephant and elephant’s head, and many 
regal emblems peculiar to India, show the evident de> 
dine of the Greek power, and the introduction of 
Ibreign influence into state afttiira. There are only 
two gold coins ol the Greek kings of Bactria known to 
bo in existence,— one of Theodotus I., in tho Imperial 
Cabinet of Paris; tho other of Euthydemus, All the 
other pieces of money that have heeu found are in 
silver and copper, or billon, a mixture of these (wo 
metals. — Kef. Cvdo/xadto— Arts and Sciences. 

Bactris, btik'-trim, in Bot., a gen. of Palms, consisting 
of nntrioroiiB species, nil natives of tropical America. 
They are mostly small trees, with slender reed>likc 
utems. Tho fruits, which are amall, soft, and aub*acid, 
arc greedily devoured by small birds. Tough fibres, 
usca for making nets, are obtained from the stems of 
some of the species. 

BACOtTTE, bSk'-u-lite (Lat. lamlum, a staff! , in Geol., 

I straight, maiiy>chambured, conical shell, or the Chalk 
>poch. In ita internnl structure it resembles the 
‘inimonite. From its prevalence in the chalk of Bor* 
tnandy, that rock has been termed tho boculite 
limestone. 

Baculovrtry, haV-u-lom''»t’iT$ (Lat. hacnbi»t aataff ; 
Gr. mefron, a measure), the act of measuring distance 
or aUitndo by a staifor staves, 

Bauos, bMjt in Her., a mark of distinction or 
oopiixanoe, oasuined or conferred by royal authority. 
To the latter class belong the various emblems of the 
orders of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and other h'nropenu countries, oouferred by 
their respective reigning monarchs, and all marks 
of honourable distinction, such as medals^ rib* 
bona, and crosses, given by the crown for military 
prowess, or services rendered by any one to the state 
in a civil capacilv. Under the former class may be 
reckoned the dtlTerent crests and d^notive beanngs 
asBupiod by nations, tribes, and faiffiss, in early mm 
medisBval history, which can now be rightfhlly borne 
by ai^mnt from the Herald’s College only. The earliest 
mention of heraldic badges is to be fonnd in the Bible, 
in whioh each of the twelve tribes df Hie children of 
Israel are spoken of under their respeotive oogniaances; 
such os the lion of d ndah. the wolf of Benjamin, ana 
the serpent^f Dan, The cugie was the badge of the 
empire of Borne, and subsequent imperial aynaatiea 
have frequently adopted the royal bird as their distinc- 
tive emblem. The ighito horae, now borne in the rovol ! 
enhi gf Hanover, woe the badge of tho Soxona; the I 


raven thot-wf the Northmen end' Danes. The white 
rose was the bodge of the house of ^York ; the red 
rote, that of the rival honae of Lanoeetor : the Tndor 
family eombined the white and red roae, oaemblemotio 
of the union of tho antagoniatlo houses. A white belt 
with acollarround its neck, and achain, woa the bodge 
of Biohard II. ; n boor, that ofKichard III.; a orown 
in a thom-bueh, that of Henry Vll.; the bear and 
ragged ataff, that of the Nevillea, or house of War^ 
wick ; the garb, or wbeataheaf, and aiokle, that of the 
Hnngerfords. The badges of the difibrent orders of 
knighthood will be found under thehr respective head- 
ings. {See Bath, Ordxu or thb ; Gartrr, Ordbs 
O fTHB; Starof iHsiA, ORDRaovran.) The badges 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
are aa follows England, a red and white roae, with 
tho royal crown ; Scotland, a thistle and crown ; Ire- 
land, a harp, and trefoil aa well, wit h the crows ; Wales, 
on a mount vert, a dragon passant, with uplifted wings, 
gules. The hedge of the iirinoo of Wales is three 
ostrich-feathers, with tho motto '*Ich dien.'* The 
serving*men and retainers of a lower class belonging 
to noble houses, and the servants attached to geiitle- 
men'e families, usually wore their master’s crest or 
badge embroidered on the left arm of the blue coat, 
that was commonly worn in former days instead of the 
parti-coloured liveries of modern times. 

Badqrr, bndj'-9r Tiueut), a camivorons quad- 
ruped inhabiting moat parts of Europe and Asia. Tho 
badger was • med by Linninos among the bears, hut. 
very proper -ieparated f^om that group by suc- 
ceeding imti.rulista. It is a slow and heavy animal, 
passing the day in steep within its cnmplicatea burrow, 
and emerging at night in search of fmid. which consists 
indifferently of animal or vegetable matter. It is said 
sometimes to dig up wasps* nests ; and Buffon, who 
mentions this habit, attributes it to the animal's fond- 



ness for honey ; but aa wasps do not collect honey, the 
great French naturalist is in error. The badger mea- 
sures almut two and a half feet in length ; ita legs arc 
very short, and its body flat; its eyes are very small ; 
ts neck short and thick ; its tail stumpy ; and its hide 
oose and tough. It was this last quality that in an- 
cient times recommended the badger to folks of brutal 
mind as a fit iiubject to pit against vtastifl’s. Badger* 
baiting used to be a very favourite sport in England ; 
and despite its many disadvantages, the badger’s strong 
jaws and loose skin made it a formidable antagonist 
for a dog. Bo matter what part of tho badger's body 
waa aeiaod, it could turn ana fix its teeth in its assail- 
ant, and inflict on it a terrible bite. The flesh of the 
badger is eaten in Italy, France, and China, and may 
be converfod into hams and bacon. The akin, when 
dressed with the hair on. Is impervious to rain, and is, 
therefore, considerably used m oovering travelhng- 
ixixeB. Its bristles are made into painters’ brnshea. 
To this family also belong the Ratela, or fioney-bodgera 
^clUeera), The beat-known species is the Cm 
Botel {UtlUvwa capenm), whioh cloMly retembles 
the badger both in aixe and form, but ia, perhaps, 
heavier m its appearance, and has the noae less deve- 
loped. Its colours are grey above and Mack beneath. 
It burrows like the badger, not only to provide itself 
with a habitation, but also in search of the nest of tho 
rild 1>ees, of whose honey it ia passionately fond. It 
laa the aome loose bard akin as the European badger, 
.nd in this leithery armour it is said to attack the 
litadels of these irritable insects with impunity. 

Baoabsx, a term applied to tho vofViae ot 


vnvmvimsL ivrmtitATioN. 


^ Bagssce Bafliwfok' 

tho tunroftiM, Mt after the esnresfion of the tmieha* the image of the Vir||fhi daring the time of Adiwnt. 
fine jure. 1 1 ie need ee fuel in heating the boilere end Within the Ust'few yeen tho inatmftie&t hei fikewian 
peoB in the enger-menufootorj. medo ite eppeereaee in London, where it ie pUyed 

fiAOOAen, (Fr. bagage)t in Mil., ie e upon hj eertein plotnreequely but dirtily-eled Iteheii 

term applied to me clothea, tents, proriaione, end rustioe, celled pjFetvri. 

other neeeueriea of en ermy« Bjtheencient Bomen« Baob, Mfff (Norm, tope, » beg), in Mil.. flHed 
the baggage of eti army wee termed im< with eand or earth, are used in ileld-fortincgtiott 

pedimente or hindranoea. The ancient eoldier on the or other defenaive works. Sandbags, wliirb ero ge- 
inarch wee always heavily laden } and, in this reapeet, nerally siiteen inches in diameter and thirty high, 
tho anuient and modern BjBtems present a etriking con- and tilled with sand or earth, are used to re- 
treat to eaoh other. The modem eoldier ia flreed firotn pair breaches in tho embmaures of bntteriea when 
every unnecessaiy enounibranoe, and wegirona are damaged by the enemy’s fire or the blast of the gnns^ 
ulUched to each battalion for eonveying the baggage. They are also placed on parapefe, ao arranged as to 
In our army, no private soldier is allowed to cariy form a covering for men to fire through. Knrth-baga 
anything except wliat his kuapsaek and other aocon- contain about a cubic foot of eartb, and are used In 
treiuents can nold, with the exception of those that raising a parapet in haste, where the ground is rocky, 
are married with consent, who are allowed one small or does not afford ready materials for that purpose, 
cheat eaoh, of a fixed size, which must be carried at Baobiiot Savds, bS ^- ikot , in Gcol.. a series of 
their own expense on a march. Staff and pay-scr* tower tertiary beds, ronsisting chiefly or light yellow 
ceants are also allowed one small cheat each. — sands reposing on the London clay, and occupying 
Walshe's Military Cateehiim and Handbook. extensive tracts around Bagshot, iii Surreyi and in 

Baqh lo, bau'-jfo (lial. (apao), is a bath or bathing- the New Forest, Hampshire. They correspond to the 
house. It is applied to the prisons in Constantinople, Brooklesham beds (which tee). 

where tho slaves or convicts who are employed on the Bati., tot7 (Fr. bail/er, to deliver), signifies the 
public works are confined at nifdit. The term baffnen. delivery of a man out of custody, upon tho undertaking 
applied to the convict prisons of France, is derived of one or more persons for him' that he shoU appear at 
Iroiu tlie smue root. By older English writers bafftm a day limited, to answer and be justifled by the law. 
is used for a house of bad fame. In civil cases tho bail may render their principal at 

BAGPirx, biifi’-pif^t a wind instrument of high any time; in criminal cases they cannot, unless he 
autiquity, in use with the ITebrows and Greeks, and fly, or they have reasonable doubt that he will do so. 
u favourite piece of musical apparatus with tlie In such case the defendant may be detsined and 

I ioople of Europe during tho Middle Ages. In Scot- brought before a justice, who may commit him in dis- 
and, where it ia said to have boon introdnced by the charge of his boil, or put him to find new surcticp. 
Danes and Norwegians, it ia so generally played that In civil cases, the bailing is by bond to the sheriff, or 
it may be called the by consent given to a jndge or comniissioner ; in cri- 
uational instrument of iiiinal matii^rs it is effected by entering into a verbal 
the people. Under va- reoogniznnce. In the former the bail are liable for the 
rious forms, it ia still amount of the debt, or damages and costs recovered j 
played by the natives in the latter, to the amount of tbcir recognizance, 
of Ireland, the south Bait«bv, bai'^le (Lat. ballium. probubly a corrup- 
of France, Itah*, Bo- tion of vuffumt a rampart), originally meant an outer 
land, Ao. The Scottish bulwark, but came afterwards to bo applied to ilic area 
bagpipe consists of or courtyard within one. It denoted tho space in- 
three parts; first, a closed within tho walls of a castle. Where there were 
leathern bag, which is double walls, the area between the two was called the 
inflated by means of a outer, the area within the inner wall, the inner bailey, 
tube fitted into it, and Batltvf, bai'-Ii/F (hat. ballimo; Fr. according 

stopped by a valve; to Hir Eilward Coke, is an old Saxon word, which sig- 
eecondly, four pipes, nillcs a keeper or protector; and allhuugh there arc 
three called drones, several oflleers called baWff*, whose ofllccs or cmploy- 
and one the chanter, meiits seem quite differcni from each other, yet some- 
which latter has finger- thing of keeping or protection belong to them all. 
luiles, and upon whicL Hence the oheriff is consiilered at bail\ff‘ to the crown, 
tho melody is iiluyed and his oounty, of which he has the care, and in which 
This latter alone emits he is to execute the queen’s writs, is cnlled his Aaf/Mciclr, 
the wind at the bottom and the officers who, by his precepts, execute writs 
and at the iingcr-holes. and other process, are called his haWffn. There are, liks- 
The three first -men- wise, buHiff>» of liberties, who are officers under lords 
tinned pipes, nil of who have tranchisos exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
which arc tuned into sheriff. TiiVre are, likewise, toi/dfn of lords of inaudrs, 
a chord, are fastened who collect their rents, levy their fines, attend thsir 
together in a fan-sbapo by cords or ribbons, and are courts, and execute their warrants of seizure of es- 
so inserted into a socket os, when inflated, to lie cheated property and beriots. There are also bailiffk 
up against the left shoulder and arm ; from these pipes of forests, and those to whom the queen’s castles are 
the wind passes out at the top. The third portion of committed ; as, the bailiff or constable of Dover castle, 
the inslnimeut consists of a sort of wooden nave or Tho chief magistrates in divers ancient oorporationt 
socket, into which the (fixed) ends of the pipes are are also called tot7(ffs; as in Ipswich, Yarmouth, 
inserted, snd to which the lower end of the bag ia Colchester, and other places. In common parlance, a 
firmly attached by wrapping. There is a great dif- bailiffis a person who has the management of an estato 
ference lielween the Scottish and the Irish bagpipe, or farm, and superintends the same for the owner; afiil 
The former is supplied with wind ftom the lungs of the persons who are employed to distrain for rent are 
player; the latter from a small bellows fneteued with called toi/i/fs. 

straps underneath, and worked by, one arm, a tul^ IUtuiwicv, totF-f-wf^ (Lat. hcHfra ; Fr. haUtin^o)^ 
paasinff IVom it in front of the breast to the bag, which is not only taken for the county, but signifies, gwtiemlly, 
18 dooer the other am. All the pipes in an Irish that liberty which is exempted from the she^ of tho 
bagpipe point (slantingly) downwards, one of these coun^, over which thn lord of the liberty appoints a 
having one or more keys npon it, worked by the wrist bailiff, with such powers withinhispreoinct as an under- 
of the performer, so that the chord may be varied, sheriff exercises under the sheriff of the county ; such 
The tone of the Irish bagpipe is low and sweet. In as the high bailfff of Wtotnrioster, Routhwnrk, Ac. 
tto Highland regimentsof the British service, the bag- The queen’s writs, however, can be executed by tbO 
pipe is played by pipers attired in tibeir national cos- sheriff or his baUifn,in a Bbcirty, if they contain a non 
tumc. There are, aUo, certain Highland soeietiea for omiitao clause, ootamuinding hbn that, notwithstanMjf 
, proipotlng the skilful playing of the instrument. The any lilierty in his coiuito, lie enter the same, and ex« 
annexed iEhutration will serve to show the fom of the ecuie the writ, withott which he would hate qo jurlt* 
^ bagplpeplayed by peasants from the mountainsbefore diction to do to. 




TBS a^CmONjyEtY OF 


.Bailment 

Bailment, baW^iMwt (Fr. baUler, to doli<vw,-ot put 
into the hands of), in Law, is a deliveiy ot. goods in 
trust upon a contract, ezprewed or implied, that the 
trust slwll be faiihfu% executed on the part of the 
bailee ; as, If cloth be delivered, or (in legal dialect) 
baUed to a tailor to make a suit of clotbee, bo has it 
upon an implied contract to render it again when 
made, and that in a workmanlike manner ; and, eo, 
in the ease of (toods delivered to a carrier, or at 
some place appointed by him, for transit to a third 
party; and either generally or in a particular man* 
ner, an implied contract jg raised that the goods 
shall be delivered aooordingly. The varietiea oi bail* 
ments are ao numerous that it is scarcely necessary to 
define them. As to the liabilities of batlcen, it may 
be taken as a gcnornl role that where the bailment is 
for the mutual benefit of bailor and bailee, tbc latter 
is liable for nepliffCHcfi; viz., for the omission of that 
degree of care'whieh a mao of common prudence takes 
of his own coiirerns ; secondly, tliat upon K bailment 
from which the bailee derives no benefit, nothing short 
of (TToss negligence will make him resnonhiblc; thirdly, 
that upon a bailment for his own ezomsive benefit, be 
will, on tbe other hand, be chargeable even for slight 
negligence; and lastly, that ho is liable in none ol 
these cases for n robbery or other casualty in no degree 
attributaiile to his own fault. A bailee has a qualified 
property in the goods transferred to him, againsi any 
stranger or third person. A bailee may have a geucriU 
or partieuhir lieu on the givida 
intrusted to him. This subject 
Jtl will be treated under the word 
Lien. 

Baikbbxgs, bain'-berffK(Qorm. 
bgin, leg, Aeryru, to conceal), a 
term employed to distinguish 
the greaves worn over chain>inail 
armour os an additional protcc* 
tion to tbe leg. They seem to 
have been first adopted in the 
13th century, as they do not 
appear in monumental efligies 
before that time. Their adop* 
lion led nltinuitely to the use of 
entire plate-armour. Tbe illus* 
tratiuu shows the mixture of 
plato-armour and chain-armour, 
and represents part of tbe capa* 
- rison of a knight of the reign of 

BAlimXBGB. IIj 

Bain-Mabte. &tf/«(- 7 )'-ii»a-rs', a bath much used in 
culinary operations in France, and so called from tbe 
name of tno inventor. It is also largely employed in 

chemistry, and 
mostly consits of 
an outer vessel 
containing wa- 
ter, or some 
other fluid, in a 
state of ebuiii- 
tion : within this 
is another ves- 
sol, in which the 
substance to be 
operated upon is placed. The object of the baiD.roarie 
is, to produce a gentle and regubir heat, and it is prin- 
cipal^ used for evaporating or for diatiluiig volatile and 
aromatic subatancea. When sand is substituted for 
boiling water, this apparatus ia called a $and-baiht and 
when boiling water la employed, it ia called a vapour- 
bath. 

B A IB AM, lair'-am, is the name of a Mofaemmedan 
^tival which follows the Ramadaa, or month of fkst- 
ing, corrcapondiiig to our Lent. As the Mohammedans 
reckon by lunar months, this festival runs through all 
the seasons every thirty-three years. It commeneee with 
the appearance of the new moon of the month ShawaJl, 
and, as marking tlic termination of four weeks of fast- 
ing and reatraint, it is looked for with great eagerneas. 
At Oonstautinople it is announced by the diacnarge of 
guns .and the sounding of trumpets and drunw : tbe 
.rejoioinga usually last lor two or three days. Another 
featival, called the Leaser Bairam, is celebrated 60 
daya afItMthitoiM; but it is obeervedwith muchlesa 
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bain-uabib. 


Bala Xdmafifcone 

BAirnre. iai*4inff {Sax. bate, cfmtention), is the 
act of smalwr or weiucer aniniBls attaoking and bstase- 
ing greater and stronger ones ; es -the baiting of bulls 
or bears by xneatifik or bulldogs. Bull-baiting was 
once a very favourite pastime in Bngland ; but the 
barbarity of tbe eport hae led to its being given up in 
almost nil civilized countries, except Spain, where it is 
still very popular. The chief aim of tbe dog is to seize 
the bull by the nose, and to avoid being tossed by it. 
For this pu^ose, whan properly trained, the dog 
creeps on his belly; while the bull endeavours to 
deic-nd his nose by keeping it close to the ground, and 
attempts to toss the dog with its horns. 

BAiZE,&ai 2 ( Ang.-Nor.), akiudof coarse open woollen 
cloth, with a long nap. It is sometimes fnzed on one 
sido. It is withont wale, and is wrought in a loom, like 
flannel. Edward 111., in trying to slimulate the woollen 
Iradeof England, brought over a number oC skilled work - 
men from the Netherlands, and distributed them over 
the country. The various branches of the trade were 
confined to certain localities : thus the manufacture u( 
baize was restricted to the county of SuOblk, where it 
remained for some time. It is now principally manu- 
factured in and about Halifax, in Yorksnire. (/See 
Woollen Manufactubb.) 

Bajadrbxs, or Batabbrxb, &a-ya-deer«', a name 
given by the Portugne!*e to the singing and dancing- 
girls of Hindostan. They are of two kinds, — ^those wh( > 
are employe* d as priestesses in the temples, and those 
who go ah ' the country. The former celebrate with 
song and . . > -o Idle festivities of the gods ; the latter nre 
ero{iloyed >t tbe‘grandeesof India to delight and cheer 
them at their feasts. 

Uaxtno, bm'-kinff (Rax. baMH).-^'£WiB term is appli- 
cable to almost any process of drying or hardening by 
heat ; but is commonly restricted to the mode of cooking 
food in a heated chamber or oven. For making bread, 
baking is resorted to by almost every section of the 
human race. It is also a common mode or dressinganiuial 
food; but is less eflbetive' than roasting, unless it be 
carried on in ovens through which air is allowed to 
pass freely. In reviewing the difierent modes of cool;- 
ing meat, Ticwes 8ay.s, ‘'Baking exerts some unc.v- 
plained inflnenoe on the meat vmioh renders it both 
less agreeable and less digestible. Those who bare 
travelled in Germany and Franco must have repeated ly 
marvelled at the singular uniformity in the fiavonr, or 
want of flavour, of the various ' roasts ' served up at 
the table d’h6te. The general explanation is, that the 
German and French meat is greatly inferior in quality 
to that of England and Holland, owing to iiiferioniy 
ofpaatunigp; and, donbtless, this is one cause; but 
it is not the chief cause. The meat is inferior, but the 
cooking is mainly at fault. The meat is scarcely ever 
raaeted, because there is no coal, and firewood is ex- 
pensive; the meat is therefore baked; and the conse- 
quence of this baking is# that no meat is eatable, or 
eaten, with its own gravy, but is always accompanied 
by some sauce, more or leas piauant. The Oerniuns 
generally believe that in England we eat our beef and 
mutton almost raw; they shudder at our ^vy, as i( 
it ware so much blood. 1 have ascertain^ that it is 
really the cooking, and not the meat, which is in fanll ; 
for, at the tables of great people, or resident Enriisb, 
where raaet meat is served, the flavour is excelHmt. 
.... In the inferior eating-honsee, the meat is si^o 
baked, for the soke of economy, and is notorionsly 
defioteut in that agreeable flavour which roast meirt 
poeaesses. If it werebaked ae thoroughly as it is iii 
Germany, tbe meat in snoh eating-houses would be as 
tasteless.'*— PAjfriele^ Common Xi/k. Meat cooked 
in the improvM ventilating ovens wliioh have lotetr 
been introduced has all the sapidity and digestrbilitv 
of roast meat; in fast, the mode of cookingt^ meen's 
of such ovene ia now generally dtstinguished os ovfti- 
roaeHi^. (See OvBir.) The baking of bread,^ and the 
most important baking processes m the useful artn, 
are alluded to in other portions of this work. (Scs 
Bbbab, Bbioks, FonxBT, Btovbwabb.) — F or recipes 
in baking, tee Mrs. Beeton’s Soutebold Mama^ement. 

Bauiva. (Are Whau.) 

Bala Ltscbworb, ba*4a (firom Bala, in Merionnth- 
abire), in Gtool., a series of limestone beds, altemating 
with shales, ecostitotiDg a portion of the Lower 
Bihunau lonnation of Wales. 



Balivob, hSV^aat$§ (Fr. Mno*; Mom), 
m iiutraiD«irt ior dalanuaiiig th* nlirtiTft ^inii^tR 
afJibdiea. T1 i«m ire -MveMl varletiM. Tk» mi- 
Dftrj balanoe, or pmr €f «eak*, oomiato of o levor 
of the first .kind (mc XdnmR), «hioh is <fi»lled tho 


wotsked ia plaoed 
P' Q in one soalo, ond 

PI th« oounterpoiae, 

P uaoallj ooMisung of 

metol ir«ighta« in 
A tho other, the 

/j\ alrument being aua- 

/ \ pended Arom e ring 

I \ (F) imraedietely 

I \ above tlie fulcrum. 

Inthe most delioete 
^ bnUncea of thia de« 

BviAwr* aoription, Uio ful 

BAIAHC*. consists of e 

Bte^l prism, irhich traveraeathe beam, and reals with ita 
sharp edge upon two supports, formed of agate or po- 
lished stool ; moreover, a needle or pointer is fixed to the 
beam, and oscillutos with it in front of a graduated arc. 
If the two arms of a balance be not preeiael^ of the same 
length, the scale appended to the longer arm will ttirn 
with a less w'eight than that hanging from the aUorter 
arm; ao, also, tf one arm of the lover be heavier than 
the other, the aeole on that aide must preponderate. 
With auoh an imperfect pair of soalea, however, the 
true w'ciglit of a aubstanoo may be ascertained, by 
weighing it first in one soale and tJien in the other, and 
deducting from the greatest weight half the difiereu 

of the weights iudieuted. The eksmical bdUince is 

instriimcut of extraordinary delicacy. It is merely a 
pair of scales mode with the greatest possible prcoiaion 
and oocuracy, and is used for weighing portions of aub* 
stances sejMrated by analysis. It ia riso used to weigh 
bodies to oe united by ayuiheaia. The whole theory 
of modem ehemiatry may ba aaid to rest upon the ^ler- 
fection to whmh tha ohsoneal balanee has been brought. 
It iaas neoessary to the ohamiat as the transit-instru. 
ment and ttle.scnpo ace -to the «atronomer. Being so 
important and delu!al;e.an.iuatrQmont, it ia one of the 
moat difliciilt to uae,;llie..aligiii«at carelcaaness being 
suBUnent to nullity an ofaaervation made by its means. 
It consists essentially of the beam, the fulcrum, the 
points of suspension, and the pans. The beam is gene- 
rally made <>1 brass, in the form f f a long rbomlKiid. 
At an exoc'tly equal distance from each end is fixed the 
fulcrum, which is generally a steel knife-edge, aup- 
]>()rtod by agate phiaes. A conlrirniice is used for 
raising the beam, to as to keep the fulcrjum from rest- 
ing on the planes of support when not in use, in order 
to prevent the possibility of the kuife-odge becoming 
worn. The obicot of having a sharp, hard knife-edge 
resting on hard plauca is to decrease friction as much 
sa possible ; it being obvious that sensibility inoreiiaes 
as feiction diniiniahca. Tha fulcrum should be fixed 
just above the centre of gravity, yet not too much so, 
as, the greater the distance li^ween it and the ful- 
crum, the greater will be tha atability of the balance ; 
or, m other words, the balance will be leas sensible, 
from the greeter ditfienlty with which the beam is 
moved. Most balanoes hire a eontrivanoe for raising 
or lowering the centre of gravity. The points of aua- 
pension are at each end, and are formed of hard etMl 
toife-edges, working on agate planes, aa in the ease of 
the fiilerum. The points of auapmsion must be at ab- 
solutely equal diatancaa from the fulcrum, otherwise, 
aoepr^g to the properties of the lever, the weight 
indicated will be difEsrent m each pan. The pans are 
genecoily coatoii with platiania,.to avoid corrosionrODct 
are attspended by silver wins. To the centre of the 
•. needle index, which m^stes the 




noa; Eb>. MMea), «i^ placed insldo the ctse» to absorb apy snoiatme 
the nlative that might seme on the worhing parts of th« hatonoe. 

rarletisa. The mfdi- JBolanees have been brought to marveHoM parfhe* 
, eonaiata of a lever tien by Bamaden, Kator, Bobtnaon, OortUnF» fioor^ 
«hiob is aaUed the and others. M. Stas, in hia reaearebes on the «to- 
Bm (C) in the tnid- tnio weights of eertain elemanta, employed a bstopce 
luspended, one from made by M. Saord, which turned vrith the ton-nilUoaitib 
Dhe aubstaace to be port of the weight in each pan. Another, used faytiie 
weighed ie placed same philosopher, weighed true to the two-thouamth 
in one soala, of a grain. The wei^ts need in auoh balaiicaa wro' 
tha eounterpoiae, made with the eame precision : they will be described 
usually eonsisung of under Wsigrtb. A amall piece of platinum wire, 
metal weights, in eolled a nder, alidea along the beam, which is gra'* 
the other, the in- dusted, and indicates by ita position a veiy amall 
alrument being aus- weight, on the principle oi the atcolysrd ; thus obviating 
pended from a ring the necessity of using weighta that are umoat inviaiblo 
(F) immediately from their amaUnBus. warm substances shonld be 
above tlie folcrum. allowed to cool before weighing, as ibe upward our- 
In the most delicate rents caused by their heat would vitiate the reaiilt. 
balances of this de- (For other vanettes of the balanee, rca fiTBULrinn, 
aoription, tlio ful Sfrivo-Balawob, WsiOBizro-MAOBfirB.) 
crum consists of a Balawcx of Powbb, in Fol., is aprdied to that rda- 
am, and reals with ita live condition of different states towards eaeh other, 
wied of agate or po- ao that none of them may possess auoh power or influ- 
pointer is fixed to the ence as would endanger the independence of the otheaa. 
it of a graduated arc. In order to maintain this balance of power, it it not 
preeiaely of the some necessary that there should be any thing like an equality 
longer arm will turn among all the different atates. It Is generally tufll* 
ug iruiii the aUorter ciont that a few of the leading powers comiterpoiso 
Lever be heavier than each other ; and in this way the safety of the smaller 
must preponderate, states is seonrad, as none of tho others would be din- 
■oales, however, the posed to allow its rival to add to its power by aiiaorbing 
be ascertained, by any of those minor states. We find the states ol 
hen in the ot her, and ancient Creene frequently guided in their conduct by a 
it half tho difiereu desire to maintain the balance ■of power among toem ; 
emical balance is — but it is only in modem times that tlio prinmple has 
■ttcy. It is iiiercly a come to be distinctly recognieed and aot^ npon. In 
pst possible prcoiaion Europe it first became a distinct object of policy in the 
hing portions of sub- early part of the loth oentui^ among the numorons 
is iriso used to weigh small states and republics in Italy. Tlieir jealousy r f 
. The whole theory each other mode them watch with tho greatest keenness 
to rest upon the jier- every movement or meosuro which might tend to in- 
ice has been brought, crease the power of their neighbours; and, from o 
IS the transit-instru- ooiistant attention to this principle, they were able to 
tronumer. Being so maintain peace and general independence. When 
lont, it is one of the Cbiirles of France invaded Itnly. in 1401, Oer- 
kt carelessness being many and B))ain entered into a confeaeracy with the 
; made by its means. Italian states against him ; and *'from this era,'* says 
m, the fulcrum, the Ferguson, •* wo can trace the progress of that inter- 
. Tho beam is gene- course between nations w'hioh bos finked tlie powers of 
f a long rhomlKiid. Europe so closely together, end con discern the opera- 
each end is fixed the tions of that provident poKcy, which, during peace, 
eri knife-edge, sop- guards against remote ana contingent dangers, and in 
rirniice is used for war has prevented rapid and destructive conquests." 
> falcrnm from rest- Tho attempt to maintain the balaiice of power omong 
in us^i in order ibe different states of Europe has doubtless oauaed 
cuife-odge becoming some wars, but it has unquestionably prevented merrr. 
orp, bwd knife-edge It is thie that baa led to (bat great oonfecleraoy that 
aae friction os much exists amoou' all the states of Europe, and keepo to 
sensibility inoreiiaes awe the umbitioua deaigna of any one of them that 
um ohould be fixed might desire to encroach upon the rights of ita neigh'’ 
iret not too much so, hours. At present the balanire of power in Europe is 
r^n it and the fnl- priocipally maintained by the flve grant powers. **The 
^****“'®® • iJraod and disttogiiiafaing feature of the balancing tya- 
nil be km aensihle, tern ia the perpetual attention to foreign affairs which 
wmeh the beam is it inculcatos ; the constant watch lulneaa over evciy 
rwaing narion which it prescribes; the subjection in vihiob ft 
The points of aua- places all national passions and antipathies to the fine 
irmed of hard atral and delicate view of remote expediency ; the nnoeoaing 
les, M in theease of cure which it dictatoe of nations most remoMy 
Dsion must be at ab- rituated, and apnarentJv unconnected with oursalm ; 
fulcrum, otherwise, the general union which it has effected of all the 
le lever, the weight European powers, obeymg eertain laws, and aetnnt^ 

pan. The pons nre ' j-.i-t. 

avoid corrosionrODct 
o the centre of the 

Bh*^ todico^^^ — Eroughaxn'a CMafoal FoliepJ 


some balanoae na index isflxtd on the 
of the beam, nod viewed throuab a miorowM iu 
passage npworda and downwu^over • flnusato 
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whole IS melcaed in w glass ease, to preserve it 
t the Mtion of gaoae or dust. OanattoUiiie to oi- 
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and anports, or the batotmeof Ihe trade of one nation 

-■ — ■ „ M. . ... . > 


— WK vHv iirwie m odc nn wn 

With another. The theory of « baloiicr of trade ffc, 
founded^ upon the position, that « nation can onlylar 


which ba raeeived-to money ; end that unl^ the 
nooey thuamoquind tbtfi hi retain^ in the coitotry^ 


THS PICTIONABY OF 


Baloaoe of • WatA 




it mfght M well not hnve been imported. The tfaeoty the seede, which jieldp by eipreeeion, a fixed oU colled 
if founded npon the amumption, that the vrecioua gaekun. The leavea are iligiitly aoid, and ore reputed 
metals alone oonstituto the wealth of a eoun^ ; and to l>e anthelmiatic* The frails when nnripe are bitter 
hence, that when the moneyed valne of the imports of and pnrKatire, hot when ripe, are eatable, 
any country exceeds that of the exports, the country Balawoprobaoix, haV^a-whfo*rai'-ge>9t in Bot., a 
is so much a loser by trade, This theory received the nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the anb-class 
sanction ^en of Lord Bacon, who, in apeakiufi; of the J^oHoehlamjfdgas. These plants are parasites, and arc 


of necessity be returned in coin or bullion ; " and f stems are of vsrions culours, but never fireen] their 
large proportion of the restraints imposed on the free- peduncles are naked or scaly, bearing spikes of flowers, 
dora of commerce during the last three eenturiea grow usually white. Dr. Hooker enumerates thirty-seven 
out of this notion. Tbo Prohibition Act, 1 Will, species, which are divided into fourteen genera. Many 
& Mary, by which the trade with France was declared are remarkable for their astringent properties ; others 
a nuitanott was founded on the fact that the value of are edible, andafew secrete a kind of wax. Two plants 


. „ „ " /u^V*** fMfZt/eiwis of pharmaoologists, formerly highly 

ciously asked, what had we done that ive should be valued as a styptic ; the second yields largo quantities 
obliged to pay so much money to our' deadly enemy P of wax, which is used for making candles by the iuhabi- 
Bounder views now prevail on this subject, and national tents of New G ranada. 

wealth is not judged merely by gold and silver, which, Balavtivv, in Bot., a gen. of lems. 

indeed, are nothing but commodities, like other articles The S]>ecie9 Ji. chruiofriekum is a native of Java, ami 
of trade. But the theory is erroneous, not merely furnishes the silky hairs which are imported und«*r the 
from the false notions entertained of the nature of name of Pakue KiJang, and ocoasionally used as u 
money, but also from the idea that excess of exports is styptic. 

excess of iucomo. The value of the commodities im- Balavsta, ha4awM*-fa, in Bot., the name given to 
ported by every country which carries on an ad van- akindof f"Mfc of which the pomegranuto is the only 
tiigcous trade invariably exceeds the value of those example. is inferior (t.r. adherent to thu calyx), 
which she export s; otherwise there would be no fund many-celi i, many -seeded, snd indehiscent, and has ii 
wlienoo the niorchnnts and others engaged in foreign tough rin i It is formed of two rows of carpels placed 
trade could derive either profit or return. — above each other, and surrounded by the calyx ; the 
McOullooh's Commercial DicHonarjf. seeds are attached irregularly to the walls or centre. 

Balabceop A Watch.— The movements of a watch Balcony, biW-ko-ne (Ital. bnlco or palm, (he box 
are gfirerned by a wheel called the Aa/cnce, to which a of a theatre), in Arch., a projection in front of the 
vibratory motion is given. This wheel is impelled in windows of 
one direotiou by the crown-wheel of the escapement house, 

i which see), and in the other by a fine spiral spring, anpporleii 
'he balanee-tpring, as this latter portion of the maoUiiio on brackets 
isoaUed, consists of a coil of steel wire so delicately mu- f wood or 

uufactured that 4,tX)0 of them scarcely weigh more than stone. The 
an ounce. As the rate of vibration greatly depends on floor of thr 
the diameter of the balance, marine chronometers, and 
some of the finest watches, are fbrnished with compen- 
sation balances, which do not increase in diameter with 

increase of temperature. In the compensation balance, , 

the oiroitmforcnoe of tbo wheel is made of two metnis rt>om, 
having difl'creiit rates of expansion, tost soldered to- the win- 
gather, the moat expansible being tui the outside. The flows reach 
compound ring is cut through in two or more places, to the 
and IS weighted at opposite points. W'hen exposed to ground, and 
tt high temperature, the ring expands, but, owing to the open like 
unequal dilation of the metals, each segment assumes " ' ' i n g- 

a sharper curve, whereby its centre of gravity is thrown to afford earf access to it. Balconies are gene- 

inwards, and the expansive effect completely compen- rally finished in front with balustrades or cast-iron 
sated. Under Mr. Dent’s patent, both balance and railings, and sometimes covered with a light orna* 
bniance-spring are occasionally coated with gold by the mehtal roof. The derivation of the name shows it to 
clectro-metaliurgic process. be un Italian invention. In Naval Arch., a balcony is 

Balancers, h<tr-aa-«er«, in Om., a term applied to a gallery outside the stem of a large sliip, with access 
two slender membranous appendages, inserted on either from the cabins of the admiral and captain, 
side of the metathorax of insects belonging to the class liALDAcniK, Aal-da-cAin' (Ital. buldachino, from 
Diptera. They are always small and movable, and Baldaeh, the Eastern name for Bagdad), a tent-liko 
vnrj’niueh in siseand form, according to the class of eovering or canopy, of wood, stone, or metal, either 
insects by w'hioh they are possessed. They usually supported on columns or suspended from above, and 
consist, however, of an elongated style with a small placed over doorways, statues, altars, thrones, Ac. 
rounded head. Entomologists diffbr matly as to the They were formerly verv common in this country over 
use of these organs. It is generally believed now, that fireplaces, and many elaborate specimens still exist, 
they are the representatives of the iMoiterior pair of In the Otirseuicli Hall, at Cologne, there are some 
wings, and are attached to the truemetatborax. This, beautiful examples of baldachins over the fireplaces, 
however, is disputed by some entomologists, who say which are aimilar in design to those placed over the 
that they are attached to the segniout, which bears a alter and font in the cathedral of Begensberg. The 
pair of spiracles, and that they are connected with the largest and most celebrated baldachin is that over the 
function of respiration. The former is the opinion bodies of St. Peter, and St. Paul in St. Peter's at 
.most g4merttUy held, and is probably correct. All Rome; it is made of bronxe, and is the work of 
dipterous insects possess balancers; and as they keep Bernini. Tbo baldachin is of Eastern origin, and the 
them in constant motion, they arc evidently of great term waa first applied to the square canopy or «m> 
imporinnee to them. ^ , , , , ^ , brella, supported ny four poles, and carriM over the 

BALAKitR, OM -c-ai/fl (Lat. Ac/unns, a bamaole), in beads of Oriental magnates, partly as a protection 
Ocol,, any fossil of the Barnacle family. Thecirripeds, from the heat of the sun, and partly as a symbol of 
or bamades, are not found in a fossil state beneath the their power. During the early part of the Middle 

OoUt^, . T. * « . , Ages, baldachine of broeadedmilk, or some other coatly 

BALAVins, in Bot., a gen. of plants belongingto the material, were often aent as presents by tee prinoes of 
ord. Amyrljire®. The most important speoies is the East to those of the West. Charlemagne reoeived 
Jl, which Is cultivated ia Egypt for sake of a rich gift of this kind firom Haroun-M-Raachid, At * 

loO 


balcony 
gcnerallv 
level with 
that of the 
and 
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Baldsoteas 

tUe present def» the beldnchin is prinoi|}iiUy used in 
Europe, in the proceeskmi of the Homen CelhoHo 
church. It is generelly hold over the heed of the 
priest who carries the Host. 

Bax.i}nbbs, bawkP^neu (Ang.^Sax.), theloss of hair on 
a portion or over the whole head. It sometimes occurs 
in early years, but generally it takes place in old ago. 
It frequently alan occurs after febrile or other severe 
illnesses. It is caused by an atrophy of the follicles on 
which ihn hairs depend for nutrition, and generally 
commences on the crown of the bead. Many nostrums 
are recommended for the cure of baidtioss ; but they 
are si'ldoni attended with any good result, and fre- 

t qiicnrly do harm. The means 
to be employed are such 
as tend to increase the cir- 
culation in the scarp to 
greater activity, as frequent 
rubbing with a hard ton'd 
or hair-brush, and the ap- 
plication of stimulants, as 
Hpanisb-fly ointment. Fre- 
(luont shaving of the head 
is iiften attended with sue- 

Ualurick, or UiunnicK, 
hatrV‘ilrik (Fr. bitudner), a 
military band or girdle, much 
worn by the warriors in feudal 
times. It encircled the waist, 
or was Biispeiided from the 
right shoulder, and usually 
sustained a sword. It was often 
liighly ornamented, and is to 
UALoniCK. be seen on many eillgies of 
knights. 

IlALDWiir's FuosrnoKua. bavld'-uiut (in Cheio.)— 
If nitrate of lime is fused and exposed to tho sun's 
rays, it will emit a uhosnhorescent light for a long 
lime if taken into tiie dark. This imenotneiion is 
purely physical, as no chemical change takes place. 
J he reaction is us yet unexplaiued. (Set Fluouks- 
CX5CK, Jl'EOSniOiiBSCBllCX.) 

Balb, bail (Fr. bale), a package or bundle of goods 
in a cover, curded or otherwise prepared for carriage 
or transportation. Bales are always marked or miiii- 
hcred by the merchants they belong to, and the marks 
and nttnibers correspund with those in the bill oflading. 
Selling *' under the baU " is a term used on tbo con- 
tinent for selling goods wholesale, unopened and with- 
out sample. 

Ball, b'lu-l^ in Mil, art, is applied to any round 
substaiicn of lead or iron discharged from fire-arms. 
For small anus, os pistols and niusketa, they are of 
lead ; for the artillery, of iron. Tho term ball, with a 
prefix auifiviuntly expressive of its purposes, denotes 
a ciimnosiiion ot various combustilile ifigrodients, as 
flrp-bulls, light-balls, smoke-balls, stink-hulls. The pro- 
iectrlea bearing these names are used either for giving 
light, or for harassing the enemy, by giving out a douse 
smoke or suttbeating fumes. Although tho term baU 


eama. The Oreeks and Itouumg had fonr Undt af 
halls: two of leather inflated with air, and phqfad^ 
upon the earth, by many running after it at oiioo»«^ 
consequently similar to onr football ; one a small hl|3L 
played like our shutlleoook ; and one stiiflbd 
feathers, ond played hr three persons in a triai)gla«' 
lu tho Middle Ages, bwi-playing was a regular am^UMh' 
ment with the students of Franco, Qormaiiy, and Itolyi 
and, ot the present time, there oro public places for 
ball-playing in Italy and Germany. The American 
Indians are esncciaily fund of playing with tho ball. 
In England, ball-playing has been u favourite exerbiso 
from an early date, one variety of game at ball giving ItB 
name to a celebrated west-oud street of the metro* 
polls,— rall-Mall. Tho ball is still played in various 
ways : such as being kicked by the foot, knocked by a 
bat, thrown by tlm baud, (See Cbicxbt, Tsbmxs, 
Golf, Ac.) 

Ballad, hdV^lad, the name usually applied to a 
siinfde versified narrative, wheilior tragic or comic, 
often rude in stylo, adapted to bo sung or acoom* 
panied by on iuairumon t. It is thus properly a spoeica 
of epic poetry, niid from its peculiar style of rhythmknkl 
handling, it fielougs to the lyrical class of cunqiositioBf. 
(St6 Eric and Ltuic.) It usomolimcBUsed ussyuony* 
mous with toug ; but tho latter word, when properly 
employed, is mways applied to a lyrical compoeitioui 
while the ballad has always something of the hist<jrical 
or epical in it. The word is cousiderably deflected from 
its origin^ signitlcation. At first tho name, which is 
of ItaTian origin (ballaie. Mud. Lat. ballare, and Gr. 


of ItaTian origin (batlaie. Mud. Lat. ballare, and Gr. 
ballisein, to dance), was applied ton daiioo-song ; and, 
indued, the word nua been used in nearly all ages in a 
very louse and vague way. Now it was auplicd to what 
were properly known os romances both in Italy and 
Spam; again it was used to designate epiu narratives, 
and again, lyrico-epi^ which is taken lioro to be its 
proper application. There is one general distinction, 
which runs through the whole of the ballad poetry of 
tho European nations. This is the natural chstinotieh 
which inrarittbiy occurs, almost as exaelly as tho lati- 
tude of the pliiRc-8, or the thormometric indications of 
climate, by wldob tho lyrical or sunny elpmont ore* 
dominates in the ballads of ltu|^ and Spain, wliue in 
those of the north, the gloom of tlie atmosphere and 
Bconory has transferrud itself to tho afleclious of the 
people, and rendered their ballads much more epic and 
tragical than thosein more southern latitudes. Among 
tho Scandiiiaiians aud the Scotch, for example, there 
is plunty of comicality in their ballad poetry : but ft is 
generally of a grim, and even wild humour, bordering 
much more on the realms of traj ^ - 


much more on the realms of tragedy than niuong the 
southerns. Tliero can be no dom>t that ballads liaro 
formed the first rude attempts at verse among^all 
nations ; and that the earlier heroio poems, or eVen 
epics, sneh us those of tho Spanish Cid, and tho Kibe* 
lungen Lied of Germany, grew out of some such slia]de 
iKigiiiuings. Old Fletcher of Boltoun said if he were 
permitted luniake the lialladsof a nation, he cared wot 
who should moke its laws (Political Works, to 
strong a belief had be in the revolutionising iendgagy 


them are not spherical in shape, and tbw are goneridly Simltish and English mlnstrela, and the contineotM 
fired out of mortars, and seldom out of guns. Liahl- , trouliadours, all uomposud heroic ballads, or chanted 


lie period. Smoke-Salle are oomposed of suc- 
cessive layers of strong paper, and are filled with gnn- 
pwder, saltpetre, powdered coal, tallow, and nitob. 
After ignitioB they give out dense fumes of blinding 
emoko for more than half an hour. mnk-huUa are 
fined with a chemical composition which, when barn* 
in^ diffuses a nozioas suflbpating odour around. 

Ball, Game of, a gymnastic exercise of high anti- 
quity. In the “ Odyssey/* we find ^nmaeian OMsels 
Pkiruifi ball to the sonnd of mosio. It woe the prtn* 
cipfU exeroise of the Spartans; and ao highly was it 
^tMmed liy the Atheniaat, that they set op a atatue 
TO Arfstoni^ for his Umi in it. The BofMane of all 
^es and degrees played St, and Plbsy dewicibM <fid 
Bpurinna at wardiof^oi^ decrepitude by praotfsingtho 
Ifil 


poetry of the country was reserved merely for thej 
luorous and burlesque, and the term ballad was.br«£^i 
by custom to ngnify a comic story, told in low, faAwr 
language, and aooompanied by i droll trivial tltoo/* 
This occurred about the Mrlod known as the Besf^* 
tion, between the rei^ of Charles tl. and the timies'of 
Swift and Prior. It is generally allowed among WStt* 
read men, that the best nsedmens known of thS old 
popular ballad are to be ntund in Scotland, or more 
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snbject, many ^ thi^ tcaditionaiy ba^a^, ,$tSU 
eorront ^ ovwm.Ua^bm of Scotland, dale as far 
back as tho anriv^oftScUmbri in Britain. Hodonbb, 
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{anuTncrouH inslttnccs, thesftold ball«d8hacl their 'in- 
tegrity tampered with, and they were not tmnerailtnd 
from one generation to another without innamettible 
traDsforniationi. A large proportion of them have 
doubtleff« been preserved by oral tradition, and during 
exery sacccssive stage which the race maile in advance- 
niont, one could trace this progress in the very hullade 
xxhich they had transmitted, by the ohatiges 

which their speech had undergone. To take a single 
example, almost cvcrbndy bchexea that ** that grand 
old ballad of Hir Patrick Hpena," as Coleridge called it, 
derives its ongin Irom a very early age ; and yet it is 
remarkable the number of variations to which it has 
iieen subjected. Any one can easily satisfy himself on 
this point by u comparison of the difl'ereut versiona of 
il which are now to be found ; sneh as Kishop Percy’s, 
Sir W. Hcott’s, Jamieson’s, Finlay’s, Motherwell’s, 
BelTs, and Ayloun'a ; and yet a sagaoiotia eye will hare 
very little ditHculty in detecting tbo genuine old com- 
position from its more modern and spurious interpola- 
tions. But the ordinary question of genuineness and 
spuriousiieB.s liecuTiies, in the region of these old 
ballads, more a problem for personal ingonuity than 
for anything more solid. For aught we can tell, the 
original ^rms of those old compositions may have 
been the gradual accretion of cenLurics, and of vartons 
authors, rather than the production of any single 
individual. Very liUoly, every one of them is not 
only of diverse authorship, but various hands may 
have iouehed up the diiferent poems, each aecording 
to bis fitney. The English Itobin Hood ballads are 
another instance in point. Nobody at the present dav 
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to this close relationship, bat even Nyernp, Geijer, 
and W. O. Orixnm have specially commented on it. 
This resemblance is to be traced both in the general 
plan and spirit of the poems and in the actual material 
basis on which the structure of the ballad is reared. 
Whether we are to ascribe this siinUarify to so remote 
a cause as tbe emigration into this country of the 
ancient Beaiidtnavtan peoples, or whether we ore not 
rather to lean to the ooiiviction of the ready trans- 
mission of iaot or fiction of a stirring kind from one 
country to another, must ever admit of considerable 
doubt. The most complete collection of English and 
Scottish ballads in existence is an Amorioon one now 
in conrae of pubJioation. 

Ballist, biW’loMt (^Vng.-flax.), in Mur., s oortain 
portion of iron, stone, gravel, or such w eighty material, 
placed in the bottom of a ship when she hua'Oitlior no 
cargo, or too little to bring her suflicicntly low in the 
water. In the royal navy, iron ballast alone is used, in 
pigs of about 8 owt. Iron ballast poasasse.*! tbe advan- 
tages of lying in a small compass, and of being, firom 
its greater oleanlincss, more haallhy for the crew tiian 
shingle, gravel, &o. When a vessel bos noothcr loading, 
she » said to be in ballaat. The quantity of ballast, 
and its method of stowage, differ in diilbreut vessels. 
Masters ol vessels areoompelled to declarelhcir amount 
of ballast, and to unload it at certain places. 

BALL-corx, bawV-koht a bollow sphere of thin metal, 
attached small rod to the cock of a wnfor-eistern. 
When tin ^ieru is empty, the w'ater flows in ut the 
tap, but, % ub the rising wa'ter, the hollow sphere, the 
ball-cock, is buoyed up, aud by tiiis means the tap is 


lays were transmuted ; and yet there can he no doubt 
that they have been so. ** Fair Helen of Kirkeomiel 
Lea,'* an old Scottish ballad, iiresents us much of the 
elements of true tenderness and wild passion as xve can 
find in the whole raugo of modern poetry. ** Chevy 
Chase** and tbe ** Battle of Otterburne” are epio 
narratives on a mnch larger scale than usual. *' Adam 
Bell,'* and “ Clim o* the Clough," aud ** William o* 
Cloudcslev,*' stand between the latter pocras and such 
simple ballads as those of **Johm|y Armstrong" and 
** Edom o' Gordon." Tbe earliest English ballad now 
remaining, according to Ritaon, anexoeilent authority, 
is a “Cuckoo Song **^ of the latter part of the reign of 
Henry III., beginning, ** Sumer is icuroen in, Lhude 
sing cuccu." The earliest specimen cf the Scottish 
balTud, utter that nation became English-speaking, is 
given ill the “Rhyming Chronicle** of Andrew Wyn- 
toun, prior of Loonleveii, alxmt the year 1 120, in xvliich 
he relates the song that xviis made on Airxander 111. 
of Scotland, who was killed by a iall from his horse in 
1280. No modern nation has cultivated the composition 
of ballad poetry so assiduously os the Germans. No 
doubt wo have many specimens of the modern Imllad ; 
as Goldsmith’s “ Edwin and Angelina,*' Aytoun’s 
“Lays,” and the Boii Gaultier Ballads;" but there 
is nothing like the clossical turn given to those old 
popular compositions which we meet so often in modern 
dayi in Germany. The best English r^'prrsentation of 
this sort of ballad is to bo found in Coleridge's “ An- 
cient Mariner," oontainina many more sustained ima- 
ginative flights than the idd ballad could pretend to, 
and BUolyxing, with a mneh more incessant acuteness, 
the feelings und passions of the human heart. Yet 
this exqiiisite poem is the simple ballad all over in its 
style. The “ Lenore " of Burger brought in a new era 
of ballad- writing in Germany, ife confined the name 
* ballad,’ ns Coleridge has also done in imitation of 
him, to an epic narrative, with something Ihbulous and 
BUpornatural in the background, but still possessing 
enough of earth to interest the man of tinmanity. 
Bohiller, Odthe, andUhland have followed In his wake; 
and the latter, who, we believe, stiU snrvivee eiTfl- 
bfugen, has done much in modern times to fomiliariee 
the Gennan mind with this species of composition. 
The ballad poetry of the northern nations, porticnlariy 
those of Jemand, of the Faroe Isles, of Denmark, and 
Norway and Sweden, retain their ancient choroeior to 
the present day. There is a pcctiliarlv close afflnity 
between many of these Scandinavian ballads and thoM 
of Scotland and Bnghiad, which has been notieed by 
▼anouB writer^ hon in this cimntry and on the con. 
thMbt. Not only have Ftnhertou and Jamieson alhided , 
1S2 


Ballkt, baU^lai (Gr. ballisein, to dance; Itul. 5aL 
to dance; Fr. ballet) ^ an entertainment on the 
stage, in which a 8 tor 3 ' is reproseiitod by dancing and 
pantomimic gestures, accompanied by appropriate 
music. In operatic performances a dauco is Irequently 
introdnci'd under this name, such as the famous Pus 
dee PaHfwure, in Meyerbeer’s opera “ Ln Prophbte." 
The intricate figure-dances of the subordinate dancers 
are generally pleasing and well done; but the bound*, 
leaps, and pirouetting of the priueipal performers 
seem rather to be wonderflil feats of strength and 
activity than actual dancing. Among tbe Greeks, the 
art of expressing passion and sentiment by dancing 
was brought to a great deCTeo of perfection. Tbe 
modern ballot whs originated in Italy, by Count Agliu, 
of Bavoy. Baltugeriiii, a musician, iiitroduced it ut the 
court of Fraiicf*, in the time of Catharine de* Medici. 
.Since that time the ballet has retained possession of 
the stage, to the detriment of dramatio performances 
of a more elevated nature. Novcire, a Frenchman, 
brought the bullet to its greatest degree of perfection 
about 17C0, 

BaIiLIHo PnoOBSS, haeeVding, in Cbem., a term ap- 
plied to the process by which sulphate of soda is con- 
verted into carbonate of soda. Sulphate of soda, 
limestone (carbonate of lime), and small coal oro 
intimately mixed, and subjected to heat in a reverbe- 
ratory fhrnace. Sulphide of sodium is at first formed, 
carbonic acid escaping in large quantities. By care- 
fully regulating the heat, the limestone gives npita 
carbonic acid to the soda^ receiving sulphur in exchange. 
The resulting mixture is termed blmk aek, or cn^o 
soda, and contains enrbonoto of soda, lime, and sulphide 
ofeHloium. (See Soda.) 

Batxiol Coblsob, bakV-U-eH, Oxford, was founded 
by John Balliol, of Bernard Castle, Doritam, and 
Dervorgiiitla, his wife (parents of John Balliol, king 
of Scotland), betweeul203 and 1268. Its revenues were 
Hoon augmented by the munifleence of suooeeding 
benefactors, particularly Sir William Fenton and Sir 
I’hilip Somervylo. It has at present ten fellowships 
and ten scbolorahips, open to all candidates, without 
regard to tbo place of their birth, residence, or rdu- 
eation ; also two fcllowsliips and two scholarships, 
eonfinra to persons elected from the grammar-soboul 
at Tiverton, in the county of Devon. There are also 
the Buell exfailiitions, ten "in nugiber, tenable for five 
years, the nomination to which is vested in the principal 
and professors of Glasgow University, who appoint 
two aunnalbr ; the Jenkyns exhibitions, two in number, 
tenable fbr tour years, flUed up by eompetBion among 
those members of the eellefo who hare not exceeded 
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sixteen terme of aoademioal: stsn dij)|( j two cxhibHleUf 
tennblc for four Tears doriug residence, annually ofibeed 
by the college for oompetition among candidates who 
have not completed the eigbtli term from their matri- 
culation s and the Warner exhibition, for natives, or 
those whose fathers were natives, of Scotland, and with 
aparticular view to. support the cause of episoopaey 
in that country. There are also exhibitions connected 
with Tiverton and Liullow schools. 

OxLixSTl, or Balista, 6a-/i«'-ta (Gr. (atlein, to 
throw), is the 
niuue of a mili- 
tary engine used 
by the ancients 
for throwing 
stones, at the 
catapulta was 
used for throw- 
ing heavy darts 
and arrows. The 
psrticaler con- 
Ktnictiou of the 
bNlliala is not | 
exactly under- ' 
ctuod, or, rat her, 
it seems to have 
been made in 
ciitrcrent ways. 
One sort was 
constructed with 
levers and bars, 
anil (mother with 
piiJluys, uuothor 
with a crane, 

n'ld others with a toothed wheel. 

Balmstic PsitnoLCsr, hai-U^-Het an instrument 
invented by Itobins, for measuring the velocity of 
ctnnon or roiisIcet-baUs. It consists of a large, heavy 
Much of wood, plated with iron at the back, and (land 
t > an iron bar, which, at the other extremity, is attached 
\.} a transTcrse bar of iron, which serves at an axis of 

ispension. To the lower end of the pendulum is 
' ttsohed a riband, passing loosely through an oriftce 
1 1 an horisontal bar in the framework. The length of 
t'le riband drawn out by the pendulum, on being struck, 
t 'lows the extent of the vibration, which, being known, 
t igether with the weight of the shot, the length, &o,, 

( f the pendulum, the velocity may be calculated. 

Balustuabia, , were cruciform npor- 

> '.ires in the walls of a stronghold, through which the 
I owmen dischorged their missiles. It was also applied 
I o a projecting turret, such as is commonly seen ou old 
I astles. 

Baluuv, fAiZ'-tfum, in Arch., the conrtynrd or open 
space of a fortilied castle, built in the Middle Ages. 
(See Baixit.) 

Balloow, hul-loon'(PT. ballon) Afironautioe, alarge 
( lobe or p«>(ir*shaped bog, made of paper br varnished 
silk, and filled with rarefied air or hydrogen gaa. As 
t he contents, in cither ease, are lighter than common air, 
(he balloon rises, and iaalfie to carry up weights along 
with it in its ascent. Thafitnt balloon was made in 1782, 
I'y Stephen and Jos^h da Montgolfier, p^per<manu- 
lucturers, who lived near lJie town of Lyons. It was 
I'omposed of paper; attd».lJta interior atmosphere was 
rarefied hr means of firamlaeed under an orifice at the 
bottom of the balloim. M. Pildtre do Hosier waa the 
first person aho ever riskod.hW life in a balloon. This 
event occurred in Parta^in 1783. He made the ascent 
in a Xfoai^cMcr baUocmiTOfaet high, Ifi feet in diame- 
ter, and with a canadity of fiO,fXK) cobio feet. During 
tliosame year hydvogao/ballooiiSb made of silk, were 
iuTonted; and in 178fi ‘V^naa^.LiHMird}, an Italian, 
made the tM assent in Su^d in a balloon of this 
kind. In 1786^ SL Fllaine ^ Simier, aceompani^ W 
» M. Bomain^ assendad^ balloon from 

Loologne, with tba intantimi of orossing over the 
Channel to Bngland. The balloon took fire at the 
r^gbt of 3,000 feet, and the adTeatorono tTaadllers 
fell to earth and were killed on the snot. Since then 
.several sdentifio balloon ascents hare boentaadd* One 
^ the eariiesi was soeompUshed l&C. Gay4iassae 

^wt, in 1808. They oseended to a hmidS^ 4^ 
tkh mO^ Their aoKpafimeota ware priMhudlf 
:ediS&inaiiietlMBi. Xaiiyalrlal ToyaMs^ 
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been made in lute years; but no direotadfantagehas 
aocrued to science from any of them. Mir. Ore^ the 
well-kaown ai^ronaut, first applied coabgaato balioowf* 
In IKm, accompanied by too friends, he traveUed from 
London to Nsaaan, a distauce of 500 miles, in eighteea 
hours. During the Italian war, in 18fM>, the em p a to r 
of the French employed balloous for the parpoeaof 
^onnoitring the enemy. 

Ballot, buV-lot (Fr. ballote, a little ball), is a tuna 
omuloyed to denote a secret method of votiii|r} so 
oaticd from being usually done by means of little liaUi^ 
which are nut into a box, and allerwards coantsdj; 
thereby to disclose the opinion of the majority, withoul 
diBcoTcring that of any individnal voter. Usually the 
balls arc of difft^rent colours, — ^white and black, the’ 
white being '*foi'" and the black against;*' and 
hence the expression to “ blackball " one. Some- 
timea, in place of the balls being of diflbrent colottrs, 
the box IB divided into two compartments, one of 
which represents the mve, the othixr the cons; and 
imetimes, in place of balls, folded pieces of paper 
are used, either containing simply ** yes '* or no,** 
r the iiamo of the candidate or candidates whom 
the elector supports. In clubs, societies, and other 
similar bodies, voting by ballot is the mode usually 
adopted in the election of members or oilloe-bearen. 
The term, however, is principally important in ita 
political sense, as apphed to the great question 
of secret or open voting iii the election of morobors of 
the legislature. Secret voting was practised by ibc 
ancirnt Greeks by means of balls, stones, or shells, with 
marks. Among the Romans, tabniee, iabella, or tickets, 
were chiefly used ; and dilfereut laws were from time to 
time passed regarding the system of secret voting,— 
the efabiana Lex, for the election of magistrates, dating 
from about IV) ii.o. In modern times, the ballot was 
tong in use in the Venetian senate. A tract, entitled, 
"The Benefit of the Ballot," said to have been written 
by Andrew Marvell, was publisbed in the "State 
Tracts,” lfi93 ; and the ballot was first proposed to bo 
used in the election of members of parlioment in a 
pamphlet published in 1706. In Franoe, secret voting 
existed in the Chamber of Deputies from 1840 to 18411, 
and waa employed after the roup d'Sat of 1851. It boa 
also been adopted m many of the U nited States of N orlli' 
America, aim became jiart of the eloctorul law of Vic- 
toria in 18r>((. The subject of the ballot has ooeaeioned 
frequent discussions and divisions in parbaiBont, and 
since 183i> it has been an open question in all 'Whig 
governments. On June 30, 1857, the House of Com- 
mons rejected the ballot by a muyority of 00,-180 being 
for and ^57 against it ; and on April 23, 1801, a motion 
to bring in a bill on this snlneot was negatived by 270 
aganisl 164, majority 126. Our limits necessarily pra^ 
elude our entering upon the arguments that are ad- 
vanced on either side. There are, doubtless, evito 
connoetad witli the present open ^stem of Totiag; 
but would dieaa be done away with, or, rather^ 
would not their place be occupied by others of a wonia 
nature, if the ballot were adopted 7 This is a ques*^ 
tion that must neoessarUybe oonsidered. Wonld all in- 
timidation and bribery cease if secret voting were had 
recourse to ? or would these, be carried on as before, 
from a reliance upon the general good faith and honesty 
of mankind? Might the landlord not still ask hiV 
tenant how hejutended to vote, and would the tonaat ^ 
escape by silence, or would be purchase peace by a 
falsehood Y If the latter, then, certainly, the bauot 
Htfords him a means of avoiding detection which (hf 
present system does not. ‘While it might preventbid' 
infiuonoe being exerted over the good, would it not 
destroy the good influence which publicity oaBarci n e # 
over the liad ? Publicity ia, further, an eascntiol ele- 
ment in the Britirii eonstitDMn. In all other matters, 
persons who are charged with a dfitr'have to perform 
that duty in public are there stifileient reasons for 
departing from it in lhis case f But the principal ar- 
gument against the ballot, andi that which its sup- 
porters have sever yet satmotority answered, is, that, 
the snflVage is a trust vested in certain classes of tiM|t 
people for the bMaflt of the whole. Every deotoHr' 
hence bound to me hiiattiibhge, according to his beig. 
and most ooneeieoliiimiiidlpnem^ for the good of the 
[bHo ; andeveiy mmel^publio bas a right to kaoir 
what wgy tint ettflSrtvt hm been exercised, and has 
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iii«t ciiuiie to conaider bimMlfwroneed if it iapevformtd 
otherwisn than bonratlT and carefwJj. ** I contend/* 
said Lord Jolm BiisseJl, in a Hpoech pn this sufedect, 
** that the whole ronmiunity, wuether electors or non* 
doctors, have a deep interest in knowing bow the votes 
are given which elect those who are to dispose of the 
welfare of the state." One of the ablest men and 
clearest thinkers of the present day, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, in writing upon parliamentary reform, saysi— 

Thirty years ago it was still true, that, in the election 
of members of parliament, the main evil to be guarded 
against was that which the ballot wiuld exclude — co« 
ereion by landlords, employers, and customers. At 
prcbont, 1 conceive a muon greater source of evil is the 
HclflshncBB, or the selfish partialities, of the voter bim> 
self. A base and miscliicvous vote is now, 1 am con- 
yiuoed, much oftener given from the voter's porsonul 
interest or class interest, or soino nicaii failing in bis 
<iwn mind, than from any fear of conscqiiotices at the 
hands of others; and to these influences the bnllut 
would enable him to yield himself up, free from all 
sense of shame or rcsponsihildy." — Ref. On Iftpre- 
stntalive Oovnrntuenf, by John Stuart Mill. IHUl. 

{See Mklissa.) 

Halm op QiiiXAD. {See IlALSAMOUENiiaoN.) 

Balmjium. {See Datum ) 

^ Dalsabi, banl'-mm (Gr. baUamon)^ a name formerly 
given to almost every oily or resinous substance exuding 
from trees j hut now used by scientific men to denote 
a vegotablu product conliuning cilh««r benzoic or cm* 
unmiu acid. The true balsams are much used in medicine 
oil accunnt of their stimulating, eTpeclornnt, and tonic 
properties. The most imfKirl ant are the balsams of 1 Vru 
undTulu {eee Mxuo.spkumi’m), benzoin {nee Stiuax), 
BtiM'ax, and gum*wax (sea LK^vzniMaha). Ail those 
subttanoes are very fragrant. They vary much m 
their coiiHiatonce. Thus benzoin is solid, hard, and 
brittle ; Veruvian balsam is fluid ; and Tolu is inter- 
mediate, being a very soft and rcodily-fuaible solid. 
Copaiva, oonimonly called bnlaam copaiva, is not u 
true balsam, but belongs to tho class of oleo-resius. 
The same may bo said of Canada balsam. Several 
mcdjoinal mixtu'cs, in which oils enter, are commonly 
iuoluded under the hea<l of balsams. Thus Ibo pre- 
paration known as balsam of sulphur, used as an ap- 
plication to foul ulcers, consists simply of flowers of 
su^bur in olive-oil. 

Balm AM. {See lupATxnifS.) 

Balnaviflua, bnl’e(/-‘in\f''4u’‘af in But., a nat. ord. 
of diuotyledunona plants, oonsisting of only one genus. 
The species nre balsamiferous trees found in the warmer 
parts of India, North America, niid tlie Lciant. By 
nnino botanists the order is named Altingiuceer, {See 
Liquid AMU MB.) 

Balsamiitacbj:, iKtl'-ea-mLnai'-ee-e, in Dot., the Bal- 
sam family a ual. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the 
siib'OliisB Thahwi^orae, There are but two genera, J»i- 
patiene and JTvdroeera {eee these words), which include 
1)0 species. These are aoattered oierthe globe, but 
are chiefly natives of India, growing in damp shady 
pliiees, and w hero the temperature is moderate. They 
MO fdl berbsccuus plants, with succulent stems contain- 
ing much watery juice. The flowers arc very irregular, 
oud tho petals olYeii finely coloured. The fruit is ilre- 
cellcd, and usually bursts with elastic force so as to 
a scatter tiiu seed over a oonaideruble area. The plants 
are said to liavc dinretic properties, but they arc never 
used in medicine. 

BALSAMQDSifDHOir, dol-ea-no-tfen'-droHf in Dot., an 
iinpfirtHiit gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Anijfridiice<p. The species are natives of tho Bust, and 
ore rcniarkablo for the odoriferous gum-rcsius which 
exude from their trunks. JJ. mytTha, a small treo grow- 
ing in the nor Ill-east cm parts of Africa, ar.:Iin the ad- 
^luiug parts of Arabia, is believeil to bo the principal, 
UDot the only source of the fragrant gum-resin known 
in mmmerco under tho name of myrrA. This is coUed 
Jii Hebrew mor or mitr, and is mentioned in tlio Old 
Testament for the Urst time in Gen. xxxvii. 25 : hence 
it must have beenin use more than 3,600 years ago. It 
IS at lirst soft, oily, and of a yellowish-white coloiir ; 
on oxpoaute to the air, it soon acquires the consistence 
of butter, and in time becomes much harder, and 
absnges to a reddish hue. Medicinally, myrrh is re- 
garded AS A tonic, ttimnlant, exiiectoront, and anti- 
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spasmodic, when taken internally: as an oxtemal 
application, it is astringent and stimulant. It is an 
ingredient of the inoenao burnt in Roman Catholic 
chapels, and of some kinds of pastlles wbioU ore used 
for nmiigation. The substance called balm of Qilead^ 
or balm of JIfecea, and which is supposed to be the bahm 
of tho Old Testament, is said to be procured from B. 
gileadevee ; some authors, however, name B. opohal- 
eamum as its source. This substance was, in ancient 
times, regarded os a cure for almost every disease ; but 
it IS seldom used at tiie present day. Tho gum-resin, 
known as Indian bdellium, or faUe myrrh, and sup- 
pfMod to Ih» identical with tho bdellium of Scripture, is 
probably tho prodiico of two species this genus ; 
namely, B. nukul, and D. pubetcene. It is the ffooyul 
or ffuggur of the Bcloocbocs, and the mokul of the 
Versians. It is very similar to myrrh. Afrwan bdel- 
lium, another of tho gum-resins of commerce, is said 
to bo an exudation of the species A, africanum. 

Balomtkk, biW-tte-fer, in Arch., a term used to indi- 
cate the little columns which nre used to fill the 
openings in parapet-walls on the tops of houses, or 
which, w'hon surmounted by n rail, form a balustrade 
to any long passage or gallery open on one side, and 
thus )>artiaTly inclosed, for the sake of ornament or 
protection. The upright rails of a staircase supporting 
(•lie hand-rail arc called balusters, and sometimes bal- 
listers or bannisters. The word is of doubtful origin. 
Nicholson, in his Arcbitevtnral Dictionary, derives it 
from baluetrin, a raib‘d inolosurc in the old liomnu 
baths ; oUiert- *ive it from lalmtnirion, the Greek for 
the flower of t .c wild poinegrnnatc ; while the deriva- 
tion adopted ill the Entflieh C^elopadia is the Latin 
halieta, an engine of war used hurling large stones 
and beams which was placed in a space railed in, culled 
tho balisttirium ; and hence the rails inclosing stairs, 
cominuniou-tablea in churches, torriices, Ac., came to 
be called balusters. The ornamoulul form of the 
baluster is (hat of a dwarf column, with plinth and 
abacus, ornuineiitod with hands and a swelling projec- 
tion near the lower end. 

Baluhtbadx, biW-uedraiil (8p. laluuetrado), a row 
of balusters Kiiriuounted by a cornice or hand-rail, 
used to give a finished appearance to the tops of large 
buildings of suiuo architecturnl pretension ; or for the 
inclnaiire of stairs, balconies, parapets of bridges, Ac. 
{See Dalustbk ) Tho balustrade iii the Villa Couti, at 
Frascati, is nearly 7U0 yards long. Good examples of 
the ttrchitectiiiul balustrade may be seen iit the A'illa 
Albani (Rome), Whitoiiall, and St. Baul’s Cathedral. 

BAAinoo. (iS'ee Bamiiusa.) 

Bamhusa, bam-bu'-ea, iiiBot., tho Bamboo, a gen. of 
plants belonging totlienat.ord. Qraminurett, the Grass 
family. Tho species are numerous, and are found in 
the tropical and sub-tropicui regions of both eastern 
and western 
hemispheres. 

They or'© 
gracelul ' and 
noble - looking 
plauts ; for 
though they 
are merely 
grasses, ao- 
cording to 
the botanical 
meaning of 
the term, their ' 
jointed stems - 
sometimes 
reach the ^ 
height of from 
20 to 100 feet. ^ 

The stems in 
each species 
arise from a 
strong- jointed 
subterranean - 
creeping root- 
stock, which 
is the true 
trunk of the bamboo, the shoots being tlio branches^ 
These are hard externally, being couted with flint, 
and are hollow, except at the nodes, where strong 
partitions exists and so divide tho interior into a 
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Bampton Xieotorea Banteple 

niimber of cloaed<uu cjlinden. The cevitiei thu* floors ; but it it prinoi|)tllT uted in the bttemeota of 
formed are ntnally iUled up with toft loose pith, which lar|m edifloet. The wd of a oolumn It tomeliiMe 
maybe easily withdrawn from any cutting. A peculiar moulded in rariout fonni, and it then called a shaft 
flinty teoretion, called fabatheer (which tet), it fouud rit^. 

in tlie joints of tome species. The stems of different Baks, in Mil., denotet a body of musicians attached 
qwoiet of bamboo are applied to such a multitude of to a regiment or battalion, usually about twen^ in 
nieful purposes, that a large volume might be devoted number, and distinguished by a particular uniform* 
to a complete account of them. Good paper is made BAirnAaK.ittttd^ffjj^e (Fr.l.in Stirg., is apiece of linen^ 
from them in China and other parts of the world. The calico, or flannel, used for binding up a wounded limhi 
very young shoots are boiled and eaten like asparagus, or to retain dressings upon wounds. Bandies 
anci are also used for pickles and sweetmeats. As for are of various kinds, according to tbe pnrpose intf 
the hollow stems, they may be said to be used as male- are intended to serve. The most common form 

rials for houses, furniture, clothing, musical instru- is a long strip of stout calico, varying in breadth fVoia 

meats, tools, and weapons, in all the countries where two to six or eight inches, 
they flourish. Dr. Hooker says that in some districts Previous to its application 
a very largo kind of bamboo is used for water-bnckets, it is rolled up ; and hence 
another kind for quivers, a third for flutes, a fourth for it is commonly termed a 
walking-sticks, a fifth fur basket-work, a sixth for roller. There are also the 

arrows, and so on. In China we find the bamboo used T bandage, so culled from 

for water-pipes and tUhing-rods, and for making hats, its rcsemblunec tothclettcr 
shields, umbrclliis, soles of shoes, baskets, ropes, paper. T; the 16- or manv-tniled 
BculVold-poles, trellis- work, sails, covers ol boats ana bandauo, composed of one 
katamarans. longitudinal piece, witli 

Bauptoit LxrTUHFS, The, btimp’-ion, arc named number of transverso 
after tlioir founder, the Rev. John Bnniptou, canon of pieces, or tails, to fold over 
Snliabiiry, who left certain estates to the university of the injured part ; the bus- 
Oxford, for the endowment of eight divinity lecture- nensory bandage, Ac. Muck 
sermons, to be preached annually at St. Mary's, Ox- frequently depends upon 
ford, and afterwards published at the expense of the the proper use and amdi- 
foundation. The preacher must be at least a M. A. of cation of a bandage. The 
OifVml OP Cambridge, and the same person can never great object is to give equal 
preach them twice. The lectures are to be on one of and uniiorin pressure and support to the part, and to 
the following subjecta:— to confirm and estahlish the adjust it so that it may not be displaced or deranged 
Christian fliith, and to confute all heretics ond schis- by any movement of the patient. Of late years, elastic 
mutics; upon the di\ino authority of the Holy Scrip* bandages have been much used. Flannel liandagos 
tnres ; upon the authority of the writings of the primi- are used where w'armth os well as support is required, 
tive fathers ; as to the faith and practice of the primi- Bampalksk, or BAin>oi.Knu, bdn-do-leer' (8p. oamfo- 
tive church; upon tho divinity of Jesus Christ; upon Mil., was a large leathern belt thrown over the 

the divinity of tho Holy Ghost ; upon the articles of right shoulder, and hanging down under tbe lofb arm. 
tho Christian faith as comprehended in the Apostles' It was worn by the ancient musketeers, for sustaining 
and Kicene creeds. The first course was delivered in their firearms and for the carriage of their mnsket- 
1780; and among the more distinguished nersoos who charges, wliioli, iu small tin or wooden cases, were 
have held this olltco are Mant, lleber, Wliately, Mil- hung, to the number of twelve, to each bandaleer. 
man, Hampden, and Mansel. Bampaka, or Bakpanka, ban^dSn'-tta, a method of 

Bak, hen, IS a word which occurs in varions senses in printing calico, iu which white or coloured spots are 
many of the mo<lern languages of Kurope. Its primary produced on a dark ground. Tho process seems to 
sigiiifleation, however, and that which runs through all liave had its origin in India, where it was inractisod by 
the others, is that of proclamation or publication; as in the Hindoos from time immemorial. The mode em- 
banttt. {See Banks of Makbiage.) It is used both us ployed was that of binding up securely with thread 
a substantive and verb by the early English writers, in thoBo parts of tho cloth which were required to rrnnain 
the sense of cursing or donouncing woe and mischief white or yellow, and then exposing tlie wiiolo to the 
against an offender. When a grant of land was made action of the dye. Bandana handkerchiefs are now 
for a religious purpose, tbe transaction was proclaimed largely made in Europe, and have quite superseded in 
with certain ceremonies, luid curses were denounced beauty and precision the Oriental patterns. The pro- 
against any one who should hereafter violate the deed, cess by which they are made was invented by M. 
Persons who escaped from jusliro, or who opposed Koechfin, of Miihlhauscn, iu 1810, The usual method 
themselves to the acntcuco of the Church, were also employed is as follows The pattern desired is cutout 
sometimes banned. In Germany, persons or cities in two sheets of lead, which are placed ut the and 
who opposed themselves to the general voice of tbe bottom of a*niio of handkerchicTs, mostly dyedfwith 
confederation were, by some public act, placed Turkey-red. illsacbing-liqnid is then forced, ^ means 
under the ban of the empire. In France, in feudal if a powerful Bramah press, through tho perforations 
times, the barons who held of the king, w hen summoned m the top sheet of lead, through the pile of haodker- 
to attend him in time of war, were culled (he ban, and chiefs, and out of the perforations in tho lower sheet, 
the tenants of the secondary rank the arrih-e ban. In The bleaching liquor in its coturse discharges the colour 
the Sclavonic tongues, ban means lord, and was the from the cloth and leaves the pattern. Bandana band- 
title given to some of the milifary rhiefs who were over kerchiefs are noi to popular as they were at one time ; 
certain of the frontier provinces of Hungary ; hence but M. Koeoldio's process is voluatilo in many other 
termed banait. ways. 

Bavaka. (See Musa.) BAifUEn, W-dsd.— In Her., any charge, suoli as a 

Bakc, or Banco, bdnf-ko (Lai. hancue ; Fr. banque), wbeatsheaf or bundle of arrows, is said to be bapdotl 
in Law, a tribunal or judgment-seat. Hcncc, Bantus when it is tied together with a band of a diffewnt 
Begins, or Queen's Henw ; and Jianeve Communium colour from the obaiwe itself. Thus a golden wheat- 
Pt^iorum, or Common Bench, Common Fleas. The sheaf tied with a red band would be thus expressed in 
judges of the three superior courts of common Isw sit in heraldic terms A gsrb or banded gulee, 
emte or honeo» that is, on the bench, of their respective Bands Boibn, bandnvaw (Fr., black band), vtas 
courts at Westminster, during term-time, ana for a a name given in F ranee to oertaSu sooielies of speeu- 
short period after, Ibr the pnrpoee of deciding questions iators, formed during the first French revolution, for 
of law coming originally bemre them, or by way of the purchasing of ecolesisstiosl and other edifices 
reference or appeal flrora tbe decision of a single judge which were for sale at that time. These they poUed 
at uieipriue, and otherwise. (See Appeal.) down and sold the materials ; and hence they received 

Barp, hiviuf (Sax. ■hand; Du. hende), hi Arch., a this opprobrions name. 
broad flat moulding projecting a little beyond the Barbsbolb, In Her., a litUe streamer Of* 

Burfaco of the building or eolumn to which it is applied, ribbon attached to the shaft of a crosier, and folding 
It is sometimes plsced slong tbe firont, or eompletely over it like a label. In tbe Arch, of the SenaiMSfleo 
ronnd htiildfnge, and serves to indicate the different period, the term in appRedto the ribbon-moulding used 
11.5 






BttiiAiooot Jaattbamit 

to receive iiftiB«B or tmoriptioDB. Xo ICil., it imm i« not ofibii Woild/* In thii dttooano ho doioiatod 
miy little das or pennon attaobed to a epeiirk and th< upon the tme aatoeo of that kingdom whieh Chriet 
IWnged flag hanging from the atraight irompotiMec came to estabUah upon oardi; that it fMawboUr in- 
by caTaliy, or sounded before the heralds when makini; telleeiual and tpMtoal ; that he bad not delegatett bia 
any proelamation. It is sometimes writteiL bandro power, like temporal lawgieera, to any eietaeresta or 
and bannerol. deputiea npon earth ( and heaoe, that the Chareh did 

Bastoicoot, ban-tK^kooi (Peram€le»)t a manrapialain not, and ooiikL not, posaoie the sUghteat degree of aM- 


not present so great an apparent diaproportion as in human institutions, estabiiahed for the purpoee of dU- 
the hMt^mentioned animal. It is a nootamal animal fusing and perpetoating tho knowledge and belief of 
and burrows for itself a dwelling in the soft earth, foi Christianity ; and that the truths of Ohristiauity did 
which purpOMO its claws are well adapted. The flesh not difibr in their nature from other truths, except by 
of the baiinit'ooi is said to resemble that of the rabbit; their superior weight and importance, and were to he 
but the food of the former is generally of a vary dif^ ineuleated in a manner analogous to other truths, only 
I'ereut nature, couHistiug ohiefly of iiiseets and grubs, demanding, from their higher ini])ort, a proportionably 
Its gall consists of a senes of hops, in which, like thr greater decree of care, attention, and assiduity in the 
rabbit, it is said to use its fore feet. promnlgation of them. The publication oi this sermon 

Banj)it, hiiH’dit (llal. bandUo, an ontlnw, from ban- unniediatelyprodaeedagreatcommolioniutheGharoh|: 
dirf, to banish), literally sigoifles a banished or out* it was condemned by a committee of ConToeation, and 
lawed person ; hence one who is at war with civilised the proooedings of Gonvooation were arrested by an 
society, a liigliway roidjer, a liired murderer, Tb order from government ; Drs. Snape aud Bberlook 
banditti in Italy formerly formed among themselves . wrote confutations of it, for which these divines 
kind of guild, with very stringent laws, and carried on were removed from their ofllee of chaplains to the king, 
a constant narCaro against civilised society. The strong With the king and the government on the one side, 
measures nhich the papal government, in IHSO, took .Htid the church party on the other, tho controversy 
agsinst the banditti and their abettors broke up their was carried on with great animosity for many years, 
lurking-places, and rendered them in a measure home BAWtAW, bai'-ninnt, a general name gi ven in' India to a 
leas. Ill many parts of Italy, however, particularlj ineruhant, r*- » particularly to the great merchants of 
about Naples, tho bandil.ti ore peasants of the country. Western In at Bombay, Surat, Cambay, &o., who 
who, besides being engaged in agriciilture, employ carry on an > tr,enlive caravan trade with the interior 
thsmselves in robbery and murder. Veter of Calabna, ofAsia, even lo the borders of Russia and China. Mer- 
one of the most oclebrated of their ehiels, in 1812 cantile establishments of Indian Banians are to be 
OSMined tho titles of **lilmperor of the mountains, found in almost eveiy important commercial city of 
King of tho forests, Vrotector of (he oonscribed, and Asia. The Banians form a particular caste in Indio, 
Mediator of the highways from Florence to .Vaples." .nd are distinct from tho Brahmins, Cuttery, and 
The government ol Ferdinand I. was obliged to enter Wyso, the three other castes. The name Banian was 
Mto treaties with this monarch. Tlie banditti are quite at 'flrst given byRuropeans to all tho Hindoos, they 
diftiuet from common robbers, who are called maivi- lieing the class with which they had most frequent iu- 
More recently the banditti, by being joined by tercourso ; and hence the term was used in contradis* 
nureutiirers of all kinds, had become so strong and tmetion to Mohammedan. The Banians are very strict 
^ublesotne, that the Austrian troops who occupied n the observanee of the fasts prescribed by their re- 
Naplcs had to seud lorge bodies of men against them, igion, and in rernsiiig to eat flesh. 

In Bicily they are most nuiuerous in the Vnl Demons, BaWIAN Days, a cant term among sailors, denoting 
where they wore formerly so powerful that the prince those days on which they have no meat served out to 
of TiUafranca, for political and other reasons, ileclared them, derived from the practice of tho Banians, who 
himself their patron, and treated them with much never eat flesh. . 

eonfldenoe, which they never abused. The revolution BATTisHinirr, hiiH'-Ub-ment (Sax, 6a», a proclama* 
« 184CM) added greatly to their numbers and strength, tion, afterwards a curse), is the expulsion, by the judg- 
Bec^tly many of the banditti rendered good service mentof some court or other eompetont authority, from 
to the cause of freedom in Italy, and are said now to anreountryor place, for some real or supposed onenoc, 
^turaed to a more honourable course of life. — — it may bo for life, or only for a limited period. The 
Brockhaus* ^ne«r«aho}u^Lejikait, term is also applied to the fleeing from one’s own 

BANbouirs, orFiXATVRR, a preparation oouiitry to avoia some punishment or danger, when it 

sold l)y perflimers, and mnuh used by ladies for stiflTen- is usoaUy called voluntary banishment, ^uiishment, 
ing and fixing the hair. It is merely a thick muoilage, as a mode of punishment, has been prevalent in most 
obtained either from Garr^een moss or gum-rraga- oiviliEPd countries, ancient as well as modem. Among 
canth, scented with eau de Cologne or other perfumed ‘he ancient Greeks, banishment was mostly voluntary, 
spirit. A very delicate bandoline may bo prepared by .he removing from the country of one aooused of an 
aoskipg qni nee-seeds in cold water for a day or two, iflence ; and laws wore laid down deflning its limits, 
and then straining the mnoUage. juration, and legal oonsequenoes. The Greek name 

BAWDOttR, bilH-dor bamturria) , a stringed ran- (or banishment was phuge; whenoo is our word fumtive. 
mm instrument, boaring a strong resemblanoe to a hhuifx, in a goner^ sense, denoted eveiy kind w bai>- 
lute. It was invented by John Rose, in the fourth ‘•shment; but in a more partionlar sense it was die- 
year of (he retgu of Queen Elisabeth. ingnisheditom MfrooMm, inasmuch as tliose who were 

BawA, ootn (wax. a murderer), denotes uriderpkfiae (for life) lost their properly by confls- 

po»on, or any causo of deatructiou or overthrow ; as, cation, while the ostracised did not ; tho former, also. 
My bane and antidote me. both before me.” bad no fixed place of abode, and no time of retarn 

Bankskbut, ftaiV-frtr-e, in Bot., a name given to a issigned ; tho latter bad. In faot, ostracism was not, 
spoeisH of Aiittea, the root of which is sometimes used pro^rly, a puiiiahment for an oifenee, but rather the 
medioinwly, on aeoouut of its aneisnasmodio, ei^iec- oauishment, for a time, of such as were suppo^ to 
torant, and astringent properties. It is « jpweuaial be too powsrihl or to have too much influaDee 


mediomally, on aeoouut of its aneisnasm^io, ei^iec- oauishment, for a time, of such as were supposed to 
torant, and astringent properties. It is « pweunial be too powsrihl or to have too much influeDee 
uwbaceoiis plant, from one to two feet high, with in tto state. ** Demooratical states,” says Aristotle, 
t^ruate mavw, the leaflets of which are deeply eat " used to ostracise, and remove from the dty for a 
ami {omned. The flowers ore hi racemes ; the henries definite time, those who appeared to be pre-eminent 
2S. .. W hove tbdr fellow-citisens, by reason of &n wealth, 

1 * i Christopher. “ It be- 4ie number of their friends, or any other means of im 

net ord. ^miiww/flccea. Inenoc.” Ostradsm was fortenyears; bntatSyracDse, 

^nsBiT. {Sn Bavrebbt ) , .here the term pftatim was given to it, it waatmlr for 

AlS'OOf'.j-aw, one of five years. Among the Romans, MeOiiisi was the general 
theuv^rsmarj^to coutrovemes that has ariaes in term nsml to express banishment, of which there ween 
ocoMioned by aser- three kineb: l.refrgtfttos 2. mdUiimpremr. or^ator^ 

I., Mutk $1, **■« “ My Unifdom *.h* mMat fimn oT buiahaent, by vbbh oS oBeaitt 





interdicted firom living in Bomo or «b; pMfieniMr, 
province, or wae oompelled to reside in some eestfued 
plaoei either Cor n deftnito evnn indefinite period hut 
the eentexioe did aotinvelfo loea of property or eitipen- 
Bhip. The imCerdieMoegiue iaierdiotion oCfire 

end wnter, while it did not dimtlj expetriete the 
oulprit, or ‘deprive him of dtiaamhip, nod the efihet of 
incnpuita4ang hiinfroinohtauiiBetlio.ineanB ofmuetenoe 
in hie own oounfay, end tbue iudireeUp oompeUed him 
to eeeik refuge in another. The third mode, --^perteCio, 
was the eerereet of eU, and vraa introduced under the 
emperore in piece of the inirrdietio aqiUB §t iffriir. 
By it, the oruuinal was deprived both of property 
and of the nd^ts of citisenahip, and not unfireoaently 
he waa oonveyed to some remote ieland, where* loaded 
with fpttore, he waa oompeUed to labour for the rest 
of his life. During the first Freneh-revolution, banish* 
uxent{dipofiatum) was introduced, nod w«s aubafituted 
for the gitiUotinC; and towards the endofRobespierre’a 
administration it became very general, it still forms 
part of the French code, where it is classed in the third 
degree of infamous punishments, and when for life, it 
{rives rise to civil death. Previous to 18-ki, however, 
this mode of puniabmeut had long been in abeyance, 
imprisonment being usually substituted; but since that 
time it has been mueU employed as a means of getting 
rid of political ofibnders. As a punishment for crimes, 
compuiBorv haniabinent was unknown to the ancient law 
of Bnglaud, although voluntary exile, in order to escape 
other punishment, was sometimes pemiitted. It is said 
tohave l>een first introduced as a criminal puuishmoiitin 
the 39th year of Elisabeth, when a statute was enai'ted 
declaring that ''such rogues as were daugerous to the 
inferior people should bo banished the realm." But 
it was not tiU n much later period that this mode of 
{lunisbment came into general use and obtained the 
sanction of the legislature. (See XnANsroaTATiON.) 

Bans, bank (deriv. unoortain).*->TUe term liank 
having several significatioiis^ renders it difficult to as- 
sign to it a common derivative. It has two principal 
disrinot meanings, one in reference to commerce ; the 
other to geography and rural economy, implying an 
elevation of the earth, either natural or artificial, and 
cither below or above the surface of the water, in rivers 
ns weU as in the ocean. It is further a technical tc*rra 
in law ; the fudges of the supreme courts of law, when 
sitting in juugnient collectively, are said to sit in bank, 
bauoue, os banco. It is also a military term, denoting 
an elevation of earth within the parapet of a fortifi- 
cation, generally between two and three feet high, or 
more, according to the height of the parapet, being 
about four feet and a half lower than the top of the 
parapet, three feet broad, aeoended at intervals by 
steps, by which the garrison got up to fire on, or to 
ohservo the proceedings of, the besiegers. Junius 
doricee the word from the Dutch ftaaehe, which signi- 
fleetobeat, to strike; os the waveeporpetaaUy strike 
agshnt the shores of the sea, and tiLe current of the; 
river presses against its eidra. Skinner and Johnson j 
ninrce that it cornea from the Ang.-Sax, bane, tmmuUtsg I 
Waohtor has banc, a bill, mound, lieap, and anv emi- i 
nenoe or rising place. It is transferred, be adds, to 
all eaunent or rising places fur sitting or lying ; as 
banks of oars were not on the same level in ancient 
shlpa, hut seats raised above one another. It may thus 
beapplied to the table or counter of men'banta, traders, 
or money-obangere, who, being the most eminent 
persons amoaget those who formerly carried on their 
commercial trausactioni in the open market-plaece, 
would naturaliy aesiime a more eievaled position than 
tlie eomiaou tnmers or obi^imen. (See further on th» 
snlrieot under the word BawKnuK.) 

Bawk Ago Bawkihu.— I n a oommorcini aenee,' 
bank ik » raecmiaela for moneys* to bo alwi^e ready 
at tha will or direotkm of the depositor. Bonking, 
dotdtClese, first took He dee in the lead^ of mon^ 
at iatereet; but the origin of this praotiee ia no 
remote, riiat it does not oome within the mage 
orauthontio hiato^. From tha xamriotione laid ^ 
Hoeee upon the Israelitee with reapeet to -len^nr 
money at interest, we auw juatified in inferring 
it WM at that time a ooiwmon praotfoe aBMmg thei 
imtiomfinom which the I-emelitos enme out. Aft^khei 
retnm of the J«Ws from, eaptiviiy, we read that the ' 
pmeOea of lending oat money nt usury prevailed to a ' 


Bditk.rinASdiiia]^ 

vary graat extent, and (hut muok genetil distreM 
ooownoned thereby. In M owTeatament tlmee* we him 
evidence tliat a lyatem of depositing monev wiritg^ 
‘ums nt interest existed; as, in the parable rif 
Talents, the idle eervaut is rebuked for nof^ ptttf 
the money to the exohaogers, and then, laya . 
master, should have received nrine own wnh' 
usmy.*’— (Matthew xxv. 27.) LitOe, however, 
known with eertainty regarding the nature of thri 
money dealings of the oiioient Jews. Xu the time, 
of ^Demosthenee, banking operatioDS were carried , 
on to a great extent in Athene. They exohaaged 
foreign moneys, reoeivsd deposits at luteroit, and 
gave loaue. The rate of interest charged on Iguits 
IS said to have been nsually aa high as 36 per oeUtt 
The bankers were generally of low origin, such as freed* 
men and aliens; but they frequently rose to great 
wealth and emiaenoe. One jPasiou, a manumitted riavo, 
IS frequently mentioned by Demosthenes and oontom* 
porary orators, and more tbsu onco was Ihe state in* 
d«bt4i(l to his lihorality. He is said to have owned land 
to the value of 20 talents (£4,375), to have had 60 talents 
(£12,137) of his own out at interest, and to have had 
U talents (£2,661) in deposits from his customers. He 
was a mao oi undoubted integrity, and lus friendshipa 
andooiuiectiuiw extended through ihe whole of Hveeoe. 
The Atlienian bankers are supposed to have been the 
first that invented the system of dieeountn, that it, of 
r<>taiuiug the profits at the tune of making tlie advance. 
The first meutiou that occurs of hauking at Rome is iu 
the year 352 B.C., when, the plebeians neing in great 
distress, the state appointed oerlain persons to lend 
out the public money upon security ; and this system 
was admitcd firom time to time, for a limited period, in 
times of monetary distress, tbrofighout the republioau 
period. Besides thiMW, there were three principal 
classes of bankers at Home : tha Jfepoeiotome, who 
lent money upon interest to the inhabitants of the 
proviuces,by which means they were enabled to realixe 
a larger profit (the Lex Sempr&niti de famom, 660, was 
aimed at this), ns they were not limited (.bare by any 
laws. The private bankers, Arpenfarii, with whom 
individuul-v opened accounts (wuma rafhnee, tabu^ 
lat aeeepli et expenni), and by whose intorvention 
{inforo et de mennof enrtplurd) money was paid. They 
attended in {lartioular to tuo imymente of Bomna 
citisens living in the provinces, as they might become 
due at Rome.— (Cic. ad Qniaf. li. 12.) The Jfsasarw, 
wbo were the bankers of the republic (Xar Minaoia, 
537), and were created for the purpose of abating 
usury: — "S^ovi oonsnlcs femebrem qnoque rem'*-** 
'Movare oggressi, solulionem alicoi asris in puhlioam 
curam verterunt.”— (Xse. vii. 21 .) Under the cmperoriL 
the two words ArgentarU and Mentani were ufca 
without distinction. Thus C. Octavios, the lather, it 
colled ArgetdariHm ^aet, Aug, o. 3), and fifsnsarnce 
(ib%d. c. 4, fin.). There was also a class of monew* 
lenders of an inferior deseription, oallctl NutnmulairtoU, 
The yiernmnUtmi were also a sort of bankers or dealest 
in money, who combined with their dealings the bait* 
nese of aseayers; for which purpose they were ng* 
pointed to estimato (lie ({[oodnese or value of money, nt 
to its weight . finenees of metal, and inirintie worth. 
The Arpeninrii iufroduced one of the greatest eon- 
veniencsB in banking,— tlint of making payments 
means of cheques or written orders, oalleci pretterfj^ 
Homee or attfibutioHei. During the Middle Aget, 
when commerce woe bat little developed, there woe 
little field for bonking opeearious; bat the buriatlt 

J ras first establisfaed in Kuropc by the Lombaed Jews 
n Italy, a.i>, 803, of whom some settled in XaMabasd 
Street, Xiondon, where many bankere trill rtridt. Zt 
seemt to have been revived nt Floreiioe dufinfi Ihe 
early part of the iwq|(lb oentufy. iPjmn ^the enceem 
that attended the eommevriri e qtt i ^itet of (he Flo* 
rentines, that city beeame (he eewtre of (he money 
twn eeotione of every oommerrinl eOmriff of Burope, 
and her merohanie nod baiikera^ aeoumulaled great 
wealth. At one time, .VIopewee it eald to have had 
80 bankers ; and we find (hril between end 1439. 
7Q bankers a( Floreeee leut^tim state 4,8<(5,0U0 
florins. Tim enrliertjpalriwlNiiifr ill modern Buropew^^ 
diet of Venice, fonodM ht-lW, ovrassome eay,'II76. tt- 
originated mtWfitMaehdMimlri^ of the state, -iridelu 
In offder to iteiviosle itwlf, liad reootute to otoieSd 
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loan from tho cHiaena, promisingr them interett at the 
rate of four per cent. The stock tras made trana* 
ferablo, and a body of oommisBioners, odled the 
Camera degli ImprteUii^ was appointed to managfo 
the tramifcr of stock and the pavq^ent of interest. 
Tliis is believed to bo tho earliest instande on record 
of the fntidine system, and the fir"*! example in any 
conntiy of a permanent national debt. This Chamber 
of Ijonns, as oriKinally instituted for the nnrpose of 
managing the nublic debt, could aoaroely be called a 
bank ; and it does not appear to have carried on any- 
thing like a banking businesa for aevcral centuries. 
Venice being tbe cmitro of an enormous commerce, 
foreign coins, usually in a veiy worn or clipped oon^ 
dition, wore in circulation, to the great ineonvcnicnce 
of merahanis ; and hence the^tsteliad recourse t<i the 
expedient^ of authorising the Chamber of Loans fo 
receive coins of all sorts, and to pay for thorn in notes 
an amount corresponding to the real amount of hnllton 
deposited. These notes promised to pay tho bearer on 
demand a dcHnito quantity of bullion of tho proper 
fineness. 'J’he hank, however, does not seem to have 
discounted bills on its own account. Its only advan- 
tage was to save the wear and tear of the coinage, and 
to insure a uniform standard in mercantile transaetioiis. 
Its notes always bore a premium as compared to tlie 
onrrent money of tbe city ; and it continued to exist 
nntil the fall of the republic in 171)7. About 1850, the 
Oloth-Mercbants of Bareoloim, then a wealthy bridy, 
added tiie business of banking to their other commer- 
cial pnrKiiits ; and in 1 101 a public hunk was opened by 
the magistrates of the city, which Spanish writers 
claim as being the first real bank in the modern sense 
of tho term. It received deposits, for which tho public 
property of the eity was nlcdgedfhind discounted the 
bills of merchants ; but it iioes hot appear that it issued 
notes or used oheques. Almost at the tamo time with 
tho Bank of Barcelona, that of St. (leorge, at Oenoa, 
waa instituted. It was planned in 1345, hut was not 
fully established snd in oporation till M07. Like the 
Bank of Venice, it originated in the exigencies of the 
atato. The republic had become indebted in large 
snnia to a number of the citizens, and at length the 
whole was consolidated into one capital stock, to be 
managed as a bank, under the direction of eight pro- 
tectors, chosen annnally by the stock-holders. This 
bank was pillaged by the Austrians in 1746, and never 
revered its former prosperity. The Bank of Amster- 
dam was estahlishod in HU)0, like that of Venice, to 
remed^y the inconvenience arising from the great quan- 
tity oi clmitod and worn foreign coin that was in emeu- 
lauon. It received coins of nil sorts at their weight iu 
bullion, and, after deducting a small pcr-centnge for 
the expenses of coinage and general management, gave 
credit for the remainder. It was enacted that all bills 
of (too guilders (£52. 1(V».) and upwards,— afterwards 
reduced to 300, — should bo paid in bank money. It 
professed to lend out no part of its deposits, and to 
possess bullion to tho full amount of tho credits given 
in its liooks ; hut, when the French took possession of 
Amsterdam, in 17IKI, it was discovered that the bank 
had lent nearly a million sterling to the States of Hol- 
land and Friesland ; and this caused its ruin. In 1814 
A new bank was established, called the Bank of the 
Ketherlands. The Bank of Hamburg was founded in 
1819, upon the same priuciplos as that of Amsterdam, 
And has continued to flourish. Tbe Bank of Stockholm 
was founded in 1668, and is remarkable as being the 
first, according to Law and Hume, that invented bank- 
notes in Furnpe (the Chinese having the credit qf 
having been the first to invent bank-notes, in A.n, 807)'. 

Bicalr 0 ^ Previous to the formation of the 

Bank of Knglond, in 1694, the business of banking in 
London was oanied on by thck goldsmiths, who uor- 
rnwed money from their customers at a certain rate 
m interest, and lent it to guvernment and private in- 
dlTidnuls at a higher rate. The Bank of England was 
prqieoted by Mr William Paterson, a Scotch gentle- 
man, and obtained its charter of incorporation on S7th 
July, 1694, in consideration of £1,2«>,000 (the then 
amount of ita capital) being lent to government, who 
were to pay interest for tho same at the rate of 6 per 
cent., with a ibrther allowance of £4,000 tf^'year 
for management. The first charter waa granted for 
eleven yean certain ; and it has been from tme to time 
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renewed down to the present time. At eadi renewal, 
some advantage was given by tlie Bonk to (ne govern- 
ment, in the uape of an advance of money at ai^rate 
of interest, or without any interest. In this way the 
debt due by the government to the Bank was inorea^ 
in 1703 to £3,876,000, in 1733 to £9,100,000, in 1781 to 
£11,080,000, and in 1816 to £14,680, ftOO. At the renewal 
of the company's charter, in 1833 (3 A 4 Will. IV. e 98), 
provision was made for repayment on tbe part of tbe 
giivernment of one fourth part of, the debt due to.iUe 
i Bntih . This act directs that in fi^re the Bank shall de- 
daot£12'>,ooO ayear from their charge, on occountof ike 
niaiiut. oment of tbe public debt. At present tbe amount 
d lie by the public totlie Bank is £11 ,016.000. In order 
to meetthese scTeral advances, the capital of the com- 
pany Und to bo increased from time to time by new 
I subscriptions. In 170H it amounted to £4,402,243, in 
1 1746 to £10,780,000, in 1782 to £11,^12,400, and in 1616 
j to £14,563,000, which is its present amount. From ii s 
commencement, (he Bank of England haa enjoyed 
several important privileges. TDe chief of these was 
conferred upon ii in 1708, by an act prohibiting any 
company of more than six parlnefs from being estab'- 
lishod for the issue of notes payable on demand in 
England or Wales. This, act was partially repealed 
in 1826, so as to admit of such companies being iormed 
beyond sixt v-fi ve miles from London. The Bank is ex- 
preesly profiib:ted from engaging in any commercial 
undertaRingi' cent such nsaro purely and legitimately 
connected w • .inking operations ; such us the buying 
' and selling o' <‘oin, bullion, or bills of exchange. By 
the original charter the Bank was allowed to issue note's 
or bills of credit to an amount not exceeding £1,209,(K*0, 
the amount of its capital. At first, none of ita notes 
were below £20 ; but, iu 17.69, it began to issue nntcM 
for £10; and £.5 notes were first iHsiied in J793. The 
act 7 A 8 Viet. c. .32, declarj^ Hint from and after the 
31st of August, 18ii, the issue department of the Bonk 
of Kngliind shall he separated from tbe banking dopart- 
meiit; that the issuing department may issue uotes to 
tho extent of £11, 000, (KM), upon securities set apart for 
that pur))osc, of which the debt of £11,01.6,100, due 
from the government to the Bank, shall form a 
part; that no amount of notes above £14,00(VKM> 
shall bo issued, except, against gold coin and bullion. 
From her first establishment down to 1797, the Bank 
of England had always been able to pay its notes regu- 
larly when presented; but in the early part of that 
year, in consequence of rumours of a French invasion, 
the demands upon the Bonk for cash were so great, that 
on 26tli Febniwry an order of council was issued, pro- 
hibiting the directors from paying their notes in cash 
nntil tho sense of parbament was taken upon the sub- 
ject. When the matter whs brought before parliament, 
an act was psssed continuing the restriction until aix 
months after tho signature of a definitive treaty of 
peace. • A rejiort, drawn up by a committee of the 
House of Cnmmous, to examine into the aflairs of tbe 
Bank, showed that she posses-sed a clear aurnlus, after 
meeting all demands, of not less than £15,.613,61M). 
This report, and tho fact that Bank of England notes 
became praotienlly legal tender, restored confidence. 
In 1801-3, their issues arc stated to have been so 
much increased, that the notes fell to a discount 
of from 8 to 10 per cent. In 1S09-10, from tho 
same cause, the discount rose from 13 to 16 per cent. 
The issues of country bank-notes were also much en- 
larged, and in 1814 the discount on Bank of England 
notes was as high as 26 per cent. In 1816, no fewer 
than 2'M) of tbe country hunks stopped payment ; and 
this, together with the declaration of {leacc, raiat-d 
the value of tbe Bank of England note to nearly a pur 
with gold. In 1821, tho directors resumed specie puv- 
ments. In the latter end of 1825, the demand upon 
the Bank for cash was so great, that the directors ap- 
plied to government for an order in council restrictirig 
specie payments ; but this the government refused to 
grant, and the pressure was at length got over. During 
the great commercial panics of 1847 and 1867, tlio 
demand upon tlio Bank was so great, that the go- 
vernment took tho resiKmsfihility of authorising the 
directors, if necessary, to infringe the act of 1844, 
by issuing, more notes than they were entitled to 
do ; and on the latter of these occasions it waa fomid 
necessary to take tbe benefit of this authority. Any 
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pefBon is entitled to demand notes from the issuinff 
ilrpertment in exchsxige for gold bullion, at the rate of 
£9. 17e. Oi. per oUnoe. Should any banher discontinue 
bis laaue of notes, the Banlc of Bnidand may, upon ap- 
plication, be empowered, by an order of conncil, to iu- 
(iirease her issue upon securities to the extent of two- 
thirds of the issue thus withdrawn ; but all the profit 
nf tbie increased iesne must go to the gorernmeni. 
In 1857 permission waain this way granted to issue an 
ndditional sum of £^i^Q00; so that the Bank can now 
issue notes to the extent of £14,475,000, against which 
Nuni she has securities set apart for that purpose ; and 
besides this, she can issue to the amount of gold and 
silver she poesesses in terms of the above-meniioned 
net. By this act a weekly etateineiit of tlio aOairs of 
the Bank is required to be published in the hondon 
Otisttie. Bank of Bnglmid notes are declared to bo 
n legal tender in all cases except when tendered by the 
Bank herself. All the notes which are at any time in 
circnlation from the issue department must either be 
in the banking dopartmeiit, or in the hands of the 
public. The amount in the banking department is 
called by the directors ** the reserve j" the amount in 
the hands of the public, ** the actiit circulation.'* It 
is by the amount of reserve that the directors profess 
to regulate their changes iu the^rate of interest.^ W hen 
the reserve is low, they increase the rate of discount; 
when high, they raise it. The wuioiint of reserve dc- 
]>end8 cliiefiy upon changes made in the issue circula- 
tion ;--when the issue circulation is high, the resene 
is hiRh i and when low, the reserve is low. The Bank of 
J£ugland receives deposits, but allows no interest upon 
them,- nor Joesahe permit any account to bo overdrawn. 
The rates of discount vary considerably, according to 
the stale of the money-market ; but, gener^ly speak- 
ing, they average from 2) to 6^ per cent. Within the 
inat few years tiiey have been as low os 2 and 2^, and, 
ill Tfovember, 1857, they rose as high as 10 per cent. 
The Bank transacts the whole business of the govem« 
ment, and has always on hand a largo amount of the 
public deposits, amounting sometimes to severol ntil- 
liouB storting, on which she pays no interest. She 
reecives the public revenue, and pays the diiidonds 
upon the national debt, for which she receives a certain 
animal per-oentnge. The profit on the issue department 
is the interest of 3 per cent, paid by government upon 
the £I4,lHX),(K)0 for which she has notes in circulatiou 
uncovered by specie. From this has to be deducted the 
cost of maintaining the issue, estimated at £113,000, and 
the sum of £180, (MX), which is deducted from the sum 
allowed for the management of the national debt, uu 
account of the cxcla«|.ve privileges allowed to her, and 
the exemption from stamp duties, leaving a clear profit 
of about £127,000. The Bank lias also a profit of 14if. 
]»er ounce upon her bullion transaotious ; she also 
derives large profits, like oilier banks, from her de- 
posits, with vihich she makes investments in public 
and private securities. The Bank of Euglana is a 
central bank of deposit for all the London banks that 
lire members of the clearing-house. They have all 
deposits here, and settle their ehiiins upon each other 
by transfers to or from their difiercut accounts. {See 
I'LEAHTKQ-Horsx.) The following is a statement ol 
the affairs of the Bank for week ending l^cbruary 5, 
IS82, issued pursuant to act of parliament : — 
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Notes issued . £29,785,080 


Govmt. debt . £11,015,100 
Other securities 3,034,900 
Coin and bul- 
Uon . . . 15,116,080 


£29,766,0801 
JBofiAwig Department. 


£29,765,080 


Proprietort* 
capital . .£14,563,000 
Beat. . « . 3,995,343 

FobUo deportta 6,788,441 
Other depoaiU 14^1 79,919 
Seven-day and 
other bilk . 692,897 


£38,609,600 


6<}V.seoarities£ll,301,802 
Other „ 17,436,550 

Notea . . . 0,060,426 

OoldandsUrer 
ooia . . . 841,628 


certain of the larger towns of Bnglandt in ordcs^ to 
extend to the provinces, the advantages of a leettre 
circulation. At present, therefore, there acnbraniBhlS 
of the Bank at Manchester, Swansea, Bimiiudia»t> 
Idveraool, Bristol, NewcaaljU«»-Tyne, Hull, Plyw 
month, Portsmouth, Leioestef, Leeds, and aflhe west 
end of London. The weekly statemeuls pulditbad 
include the whole establishment,— the brauol^as w£l 
as the bead-ofilee. The payment of notes issued in 
l.oudou can be demanded only at the London offloei 
but those issued at the branch oBlces may be demanded 
either at the office where issued or at London. The 
nianogumeut of the Bank is, in terms of the originat 
charter, vested in a governor, deputy-governor, and 
twenty-four directors. The governor must hold at 
least £t,0(X), the depuiyagovernor £3,000, and each of 
the directors £2,000 of tno capital stock of the eom« 
pany. They are selected from the mercantile elasses 
of ]..oiidoii, virtually by the other directors, who form 
what is called a Jlouso List," containing the names 
of certain persons whom they recommend us directors | 
and this recommendation is always followed by the 
proprietors. Thirteen fif the directors, of whom the 
governor or deputy-governor must be one, form a 
court, whioh meets every Thursday for the ivausaetton 
of businesB, and for receiving a report of the state of 
the Bank for the preceding week. The court half* 
yearly declares to the stockholders the dividend due 
on ibo capital and profits. The committee of the 
treaaui^ is composed of those directors who bare held 
the office of governor, together with the existing 
governor and deputy-governor, and the director wlio is 
intended to be the next deputy-governor. This com* 
mittco meets once a week, and at such other times as 
it may be called togeiber specially by the governor. 
It was the rule that every director should take his turn 
for becoming governor; but recently it has been 
determined to place in that office him whom the other 
directors shall, by ballot, think the best qualified. 
Four general courts are held every year, in the months 
of September. Beoemher, April, and July. The 
secretary is tne official organ of the corporaiiun, 
and to him all correspondence should bo addressed. 

jpriwate Banka and Joint-Stock BanAre.— The rostrio- 
tiou in favour of the Bank of Bugland confining tbo 
number of partners iu other banks to six, acted^verj 
unlavourabfy upon other eslablishinents, However, 
numerous private banks, with not more than six part- 
ners, sprung up in various parts of England, and in 
1702 their number is supposed to have exceeded 360. 
Mauy of them were destroyed by tbo orisis of that 
year; but, subsequently to 1800, they began rapidly 
to increase. In 1800 they amonnied to 782, and 
in 1814 there were no fewer than 940. In the diffi- 
culties which followed, 240 of these esfobliahmenta 
Btop]>cd payment. Since the aliolitiori of the restvio- 
lion to places beyond sixty-five miles from Loodoiu 
many join t-Rt^«^k banks have been established iu dif- 
ferent parts of England, some with very Urge bodiea 
of proprietiirs. The Bank Act of 1844 coutaiiiod varioQS 
enactments regarding private banks, by which they 
arc Hi present regi^ted. It enacts that no banker, 
exceiit he were issuing note.v on the 0th of May, 1844^ 
was in future to issue notes in any part of the United 
Kingdom, and the issue of each bank was to be strictly 
limited to the average amount of notes which it bad in 
circulation during a period of twelve weeka preceding 
27th April, 1841. Every issuing banker has fo trans- 
mit weekly to the Stamp-office an account of his notW 
in circulation on each day during the week preoedmg, 
Banking companies on the joint-stock principle, but 
with the liability of the shareholders hmiled to the 
amount of the shares, may now be eal^HaM itt ienne 
of the Limited LiaUkdos Act (21 A 22Tl0ll. c,91); 
otherwise, holders of 4lo«k in m BngM beok, except 
the Bank of EngUnd, are lianle, not only for the 
amount of their shares, but for the whole debts of the 
company, whatever may be their emeunt. All notes 
■re made payable on demand, and, aince 1826. no noiaa 
for less than £6 have t»een allowed to circulate. The 
number of private bsqikUit lilMbdUhn^ in Loadoik 
is 64, in the county 843. ^^ese Usi, 163 are ba^ 


£38,608^ 


In 18M the directors agrsed to etlaUish branebea fo 
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of uHue, havfog a fixed fssuf of £4,404^905 m 
saual issue Is aboaftamfiiteless. It being dk., 
aSbut 1338, Chat the tepliSSon against the cstsfoUsh* 
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jnant of joint<Btook banks in or near Londoa bad 

rsfsrenoe only to the issuing of m^es, aevaral joiiit- 

stock banks of doposit have oeen instituted sinoe that 

time. There are at present, in all, ninetj-five joint- 
stock banks of Enislaud^and Wales, ten of which are 
in London. Of those in the provinces, sixty-three ere 

authorized to issue notes to the amonot, in all, of 

£3,909,357. Besides the Bank of Snglend and ita j 
branebea, there are, in all, in. England and Walea, 302 
banks and about 81Q brauobes. 

Sunka in ScoUand^-^The 0nt banking establishment 

in Scotland was formed in 169S, under name of the 

Oorerrior and Company of the Bank of Scotland. The 
original capital was £1,200,000 Soots, or £100,000, 

sterling, in shares of £1,000 Scots, or £93. 6«. 8d. stor- 
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ling. At present Ht subscribed capfta)lis£l,b«u^v>vu, 
of which £1, 000^000 has been paid np. It began to 
estAbUah braaehM in 1996, and to issue notes for £1 
in 1706. In 1727 the Royal Bank of Sootlamd was 
estalilished, with U'capital of £151,000, which has been 
increased to £2,000,000, all of which is paid no. 
The British Linen Oompi^ was incorporatea in 1746, 
for, as its name implies, the purpose of undMaking 
the manufacture ofimen ; bnttfieseviews werespeedily 

alMuidoned, and ft became a banking company only. 

None of the other banking estabKsbments in Scotlsn J 
are chartered, with limits responsibility ; and hence 
the partners ore liable for the whole debts of the 
company. The following table gives the names and 
vartons particulars regarding the oouks in Scotland 


instit. 


Bl 

Aathorlcsd 

Olxealatlon. 

Avflrasentr- 
cuiAtloa. 1860. 

CaUi.lfi80. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1,000,000 

300,485 

456,725 

248,821 

2,000,000 

183,000 

461,728 

301,215 

1,000,000 

4:18,024 

610,068 

301,244 

800,000 

374.880 

647,987 

200,210 

l,0(g),(XXI 

297,024 

450,229 


1,000,000 

454,346 

627,767 

284^ 

130,006 

70,183 

132,147 

81,930 

200.000 

154,310 

201,224 

96,978 

60,000 

33,461 

45,827 

24,678 

U3,ai4) 

3:1,636 

30,863 

10,200 

807,*^ • 

240,685 

326,433 

159,606 

670, « » 

72.921 ! 

294,024 

255,960 

126. i»0 

63,431. 

66,028 


78.ia5 

42,033 

60,069 

32,928 

Total ... 

3,087,200 

4,210,569 

2,652,361 


1095 

1727 

1746 

1810 

1825 

laso 

1825 

1830 

1763 


1839 

1638 

1834 


Bank of Scotland 

Royal Bank 

British Linen Company 

Commercial Bank 

National Bank of SooUaud 

Union Bank of Scotland 

Aberdeen Town and County Bank 

North of Scotland Bank 

Dundee Banking Company 

Bastem Bank of Scotland 

Clydesdale Banking Company 

City of Glasgow Bank 

Caledonian llauking Company 

Central Bank of Scotland 


In 1857, the Western Bankj with capital of £1,600,000, 
and an authorized circulation of £337,988, suspended 
payments; but neither the note-holders nor depositors 
•nstained any loss, the shareholders, about 1,3<X) in 
number, some of them very wealthy, being liable for 
aU the debts, ^on after, another Seottisn establish- 
ment, the EdUburgh aod Gl^row Bank, having an 
authorized ciroalation of £136,657, bad to wind up its 
sffairs, with the entire loss of its capital ; but in this 
case an arrangement was made by which its authorized 
droulation was handed over to the Clydesdale Bunk ; 
ID that it was not lost to the country, as was the case 
the authoriaed ciroulatiou of the Western Bank. 
In both cases the stoppage arose from gross reckless- 
nait in adranoiug moue^. The Scotch banks all issue 
notes as low as £1. The issue is regulated by act 
8 A 0 Yiet. o. 38, by which the power of issuing notes 
is oonflned to tliose banks that issued notes during the 
year preceding May 1, 1846, and the authoriaed amount 
of eaim is the average amount of notes that it had in 
oiroulation diuriag that year. While the English joint- 
Mook and private banks cannot any means exceed 
their anthoriaed oiroulation, the wotoh banks een do 
so to any extent, provided they have at the head-^ce 
gold and silver coin to the amount of the excess of 
isiae } but the amount of silver must not be more 
than a quarter of that of the gold. All the banks, 
except the Bank of Beotland, the Ro;^ Bank, and the 
Britmldiien Oompeny, are required to send annually, 
in the enoath of January, a bat of the names of 
their partuen, and such list most be afterwards pnb- 
lished in sonui newepapsr crrelilatiog in the town or 
county in which the head-office or prtnoipid place of 
imeissituated. Alitbebankshavenamarouzbnnchii'l 
throttchout the country; so that there is hardly atown 
or villas in Scotland witiraut asrvand of A«m. The,, 
-wunber of such branches is ip att about 606. Tbej 
banks all aUow inteii^t t» deperiti, addwves 
up thebo^iees of current aooonirit. In 1868 tbetotal 
aaaoniit of dspoaita in the Sooteh baakt was cstinisCed 
aPimtlaMlhaii£86, 090,000. Berideemiktogadvaiieei 
m 4lm way lof ffise^nts and loans, they advaaee asoiiey 
-on ndiat age nailed cash nocounto or cash eradita. By 
tksramaeiitiMKni granting a bond, with appmd 
■mcB^ haemMi amitled to draw npoii theraaktD 
tihg at taat 'Cd edsm stipnlated, and hamalcsedsipMili 

iSjj? amwai i Wi aa tor ^ IwuMlatMm tdldmmmZ 
Wm m mm rn w- bal gssd yearly, Bke oorMit 


accounts. These cash accounts arc found to be very 
advantageous to traders, by supplying an additional 
capital, for the use of wbiob they pay only in propor- 
tion to the amount of it which they employ. Cheques 
are not used to nearly the same extent in Scotland as 
in Bngland, accounts being generally settled by bank- 
notes. A merchant iiBually draws at once from the 
bank as much as he thinks that bo will require during 
tbo day, and pays in what balance ho may have in the 
afternoon. In ibis way, cheques are much fewer, and 
th^ seldom extend to sliillings and pence. 

Iriah Banka . 1783 the Natirmal Bank of Ireland 
was established, with similar pririlegos to those enjoyed 
at that time liy the Bank of England. Its capital is 
£3,000,000 Irish, or about £2,8Q(^wO sterling, or which 
£2,630.709 sterling is lent to ilie government. The **reBt** 
formed from the accumulated profits is £1£43,000. 
The authoriaed issue of the bank is £3,738,000. It sBows 
no interest on deposits. The other issuing banks of Ire- 
land are the Trovinoial Bank of Ireland (founded in 
1625), the National Bank of Ireland, the Belfaet Bank- 
ing Company, the Ulster Banking Company, and the 
Northmm Banking Company. l%e aggregate euth^ 
rized issue of all these is £2,616,000. ^fhe authorized 
izsne of each bank iz fixed by the act of 1846 ; end all 
issues beyond that muat be made against a correspond- 
ing value of boUiOD. The Irish, as well as the Motoh 
banks, issue £1 notes; and the joint-stock banks all 
allow interest on dm^ta. There ere non -issuing 
[joint-stook banks and private banlm in Irdaiid; and 
I there are nameioiu oranobes extending over the 
oonntrj. 

From what hss been already said, it will be seen that 
the term Bank is applied to establishments of very 
different kinds. Banks are usually divided into three 
classes, as they are merely for the custody or issue of 
money, or for botli. The first dais, or the banka of 
dspoaiL are, altioriy apcaldiig, those early bank* wUch 
reeeiTedJiion^orvalDablis forcMiitody,and kapttkem 
in tbmr coffers till esUsd for ; bat now tha tem is 
genSral^ apliM to thosa estobUriimeiitothatseeeive 
saeogy ftomtheivoastomers and lend ftnut tootoavs 
[ut a higher rite of interest. Banka of iaasa are 
those that issue their own wotos for eirealatton : 
but as aU of these, in thfe oeuntiy at least, likewise 
re^^ deps^ts, the term is- geMusBy ^plied to what 
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UKlVfififiAB 

Bank and Banking 

iKifaU stiU b» 'W immetiM advanta^ to public* ia affording a luffe aad ni^ of moaagp 

Biraxy one who baa bad the care of large aoms-ef from nneplaoe toanntber. A debtor in 
monc7 fcaowa the amielT wbieh attaads tbeir eoatodj, or llublin, pa^a to bia banker there the euna'«i4Kr«b 
and tbenaka to which they are subjected ; and hence bo wishea to convey todiie credkurin Xiondoa. ;Pie 
the value of a place of teeurity in which to lodfe them, banker, for a email oommiaaion. fiixniafaealdin nin • 
Thotgaao riaa to the flrat formation of pubuebanka. draft or letter ofovedit for the amount, to be pal^l^ 
But. were the moner merefy to lie idly in the oolfon of a banker in London, from whom the ereditert tsn. Mw 
the bank,' it ia endent that the depoaitor would not aentiog the draft, reoelvea the amount. Thnai.ifiwi 
only not receive any interest upon it, but would have to (he-*li«poBable means of a bonk are,— 1 . The aafottut 
pay for the trouble and expense of keeping it ; while of paid-up ciipital ; 2. the amount of money lodged hr 
the money tbua kept was so muoh withdrawn firom the cnatomers ; S. the amount of notes in oironlatimt'l «. 
trading eapital of the country. The advantages of the amount of mon^ in courae of iranMaiaaienrAat 
combining a ayatom of lending money with that of re« is, money reoeived for the purpose of being vcqpatddu 
ceiving it soon became a|)parent; and banka were some dintont plaoe at a future lime. These meanpCKW 
estabUabed for the purpose of both receiving and lend* employed,—!. In discounting bills ; 2. in advuneaa^ 
ittg money ; the iuteresta received on the sums being money in the form of CMh credits, loans, or ovurdeawa 
considered sufficient Co cover all expense connected j mocounts ; 8. in the tmrohase of government and (^lac 
with its management, or the risk of losing it ; and. securities ; 4. a part retained in till to meet current 
indeed, as already seen, almost all banks pay interest demands. Of these four ways of emplosritig oapihd, 
upon tbeir deposits. By this means, numerous small three are productive, and one, namely the last, unpeo* 
sums of money, which wtvuld have remainod unproduc- ductive. The prottts are that portion of tlie total 
tive in the hamis of individuals, are collected into large ceipts of the bank, inolnding discount, intered^ diUl* 
auma'in the hands of the bankers, who employ it m deiuls, and commiseionf, wliiraexoeads the amount of 
gvanting fiicilities to trade and oommeroe, and in this the expenses, A greatsavingis also effected, by thanag 
way inorease the productive capital of the nation. ofnotesan<lcheqnea,of wear tear, and upon the eohuM 
Thus a million of money, in place of lying usclesa in of the country. Vrequently the banker perfonM-tb# 
soisU sums in the hands of the owners, or in one large duties of cash-keeper to his depositors, makiag sU 
sum in the ooiTers of a bank, is lent out to increase the their money payuionts beyond tbeir small daily expOQ- 
capitsl of manufacturers and traders; and thus the diture, and receiving the money pay able to them. The 
world is made one million rioher, or at least is saved mere bant, by sending all the bilh due to him to his 
from being one million poorer. Besides the money banker, to be presented, and noted if not dulypuld^ is 
whidh a banker receives in deposits from his eustomers, saved a great amount of trouble, and the risk of making 
he muat be possessed nf a certain capital of his own mistakes in the presentation of the liills, the bgphier 
in order to carry on businoM, and to insure conlldence lieing always liable for any mistakes that may be oom* 
in his stability ; for no one would leud money to a mitted through him. But it is in the use that She 
baokar if he knew that be was possessed of no capital, [banker makes of the money that is intrusted to bim 
The interest derived from this capital forms fiart of the ^that bo is of the chief benefit to Society,— su his 
profits of the banker; but it is evident that the profit loans, discounts, and cash credits. It is hsM that 
in ibis case in not the same as that which he derives he requires tt> exercise bis greatest aldlity* and ririU. 
from trading with the capital of others; in other words, so that ho maybe the menns of furthering the proa, 
that the interest is not fester than if ho had lent out parity of the country, by aiding honest inoiistinvaiid 
his money in any other way equally safe, and involving exposing rogues and rookless speculators. ^OProni 
the same amount of trouble. Thecapital of the banker motives of private interest,** says Qilh|rt, *^tbey(^ 
ought properly to be invested in government securities bankers) encourage the indusirioiis, nfo prttdem, tka 
i*i^iiigthreepercont., which can readily bo converted pimotUBl, and the honest; while they diseountMMHwa 
into money in the event of an luiexpeoted demand upon the spendthrift and tlie gambler, the liar and Um konve. 
him by bis customers for their deposits. The deposits, They hold out inducements to nprightness, which are 
over and above a certain sum which he roust have at not disregarded by even the most uiandoned. Thaw 
hand to meet daily claims, he advanoes in various ways ia many a man who would be deterred from ditboAMly 
as loans. The best and safest mode of emploging such by the Irown of a banker, though he might care but 
funds is considered to be in the diioouuting of good little for the ndmoiiitiomi of a bishop."— Ref. JBagliak 
mercantile bills of eacbaiige ; that is, bills representing (helopmlia — Arts and SofoDces ; McOulloob's Ommor^ 
bond:^ transactions oftrade and commerce. A banker efal IHetionary ; Oilborfs various works on 
tOBMtiraes makes advances upon the deposit of exebe- Dunning Molieod's Th«cny and /VccMee qf BoaMa/. 
quer bills or other goverumeut securities, railway de* Bn<IDiefit»iaryqfPo/itievf£cotio^; Lawwm'cBnifCiy 
benturee, bills of lading, dock warrants, and snch-iilrei Smith’s WeiUth ifflVutiotu. 

bat, except the government securities, thd others are , MavirrAOTVai.— In order to prevaiit 

graamlly avoided by prudent bankers. Loans are tbe forgery if bank-notes, a great deal of iiifeiMiffff 
usoally divided into short loans and dead loans, the i and art has bdeit expended on their produetioB. The 
former havioff a fixed time for their repayment, the principal features of the manufaetafe are,— a peeadlgr 
latter no fixed time. Loans of the latter cmu are i^ue- kind of paper and water-mark; an elaborate desigll. 
raK^ avoided. Adtances upon deede, except in agri- printed with a peouKar kind of ink, and cert^a private 
isnltural distrieU, are always objectionable. If deposi- marks, known only by the bank i^oials. \riituiaS7| 
tors bare tbe power of demanding the amonnt of their bank-notes were produced by copper-platenrinliiigu 
deposits at any time from Che banker, while be usually alter wbioh time, by means of Messrs. FerkiMl ft 
makes his advances for a fixed or definite period, it is Heath*# invention, they were reproduced wiChootftiNli 
evideiMk that he must always have on hand, uninvwted, engraving. They em^oysd the following merited i*— 
a coBsidorable sum tdBieet suchclainw. The amount Tlw note wne im en^ved on a soft steelplaie^viftldll 
Btry for this purpoee may generally be pretty was afterwards hardened. The impresiioB wniHi^ 
r estimated. It depends upon a number of <nr- transferred to a soft steelroUcr, which, in itsrimkiftig 
Jaatees; as tbe state of the moaey-market, riie 4lso hardened, and the imjiression remained likeBet>jkt 
aoM^ and nature of tbe depoaiU, tbe average amount, rslief. ffnim riris roller any number df 

mmeata, end eneh-like. If a banker ia atigra^ platea could be produced, in 1288 Mk ffibee, 
kMy to iiaae ba^-noiee to « eertain amoant, it ieftfaci enMeon to the Jtok of Bni^d, intMdiUwd the 
eyidwrt the p^Mved tlMUfrem is equal fti' piiralA of eketroM^-fwinting; and, eiaenIfasA rime, 
tkeihler^ jHKm dMbrenoe between theeveregn tbeir BOtetkarekmprodneedlMrtkaAn^ <ftve 
•ouMi^ in etmlarion aad tke amount of speefont- I hw D Tno nr m .V v 

qnSsed fo be kept tm ted to meet toeiit..less the ex- 

peotouftimyiwttaraetee. ^tee^ Xtal.to»wnifte)..-^'hlewr the diet Eegli tost ' ‘ 

cd^l^tokeepdeeds^teqUiMcqpmltorii^^ r»lativ«tobentepCe,-^8d Hen. TXlLo, A wh 
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Bankrupt 

cart-wheel has goiio ; and bankrupt is motnphorically 
taken from the sign left in the earth, of a table once 
fastened to it and taken awaj. The original seems to 
have Bjiruug from the Roman bankers or money- 
(‘liangers, called Jlfensan'i, who had their tubemaB and 
fnAn«aji,^lhcir booths and tables, — in certain public 

t ihvccB (as, in Italy and Spain, they now have, or lately 
lad, them opetdy in the market-places) ; and, when 
they failed iinrl fled, they left only the signs of their 
banks, bonch(‘s, r)r tables, behind them. The use of 
tallies by inoney-ehangnrs also prevailed in the time 
of our Saviour. (See Matt. sxi. 12.) Others derive 
the word from the Italian haneo ratio, broken bench ; 
it being the cusloni in Italy, when a banker failed, to 
break his bench, by which the public was informed 
that the person to whom the hank belonged was no 
longer in a condition to continue his hiisiucHs. The 
9ra of Elixabeth was the second English statute, all 
the provisions of which wore incorporated in 1 James I., 
whioh was for a considerable period the leading act re- 
lating to banknipls. Accordingto those statuios, abunk- 
rupt was considered a criminal or offender. In 1731 an 
act was passed, by which n bankrupt who secreted bis 
property or books was made punishable by death ; and 
•lolin Terrot was, under this law, hanged in 1761. At 
the present time the laws of bankruptcy are calculated to 
ouerato for the general beneill of t rude, but iie\ crthclcss 
they impose penalties on frinidiiloiit or dishonest per- 
sons. Before *' the Buiikrujilcy Act, IBtil," only certain 
traders could become or be inii Jo bnnknipis ; uiid relief 
to persons u\ diiliculties or iu conllncracut, and not sub- 
jeot to the law of bankruptcy, could only be obtained 
under the provisions of Miriuns acts of parlinmeiit 
assed from tune to time for the relief ot insolvent 
ebtors. Butliy this statute, sec. 66, all debtors, whe- 
ther traders or not, arc subject to its proiisums; but 
a non-trader cannot be adjudiculcd bankrupt, unless, 
with intent to defeat or defraud his creditors, lie shall 
depart the realm, or, being out of tlio realm, with such 
intent remain abroad ; or with such intent make any 
fraudulent conveyance, gift, delivery, or transfer ot 
his real or persiinal estate; or unless he commit 
the other acts <^iatikruptey ufler-iuetitioned; and, hv 
the same slatini^ it is euaclod that the following shall 
bo considered acts of bankruptcy a trader lying in 
prison for debt for fourteen du^s, and a non-trader for 
two ooleudur mouths, or, in either case, escaping out 
ofprisou; A debtor, whether a trader or not, filing a 
deolaratiou that ho is uiiuhlc to incoiliis cugagements , 
a trader debtor sutleriiig an execution to bo levied; 
any debtor, on being siiinraoned iu reaueot of a debt 
amounting to and not paying the debt and costs, 
or securing or compounding for the same to the suti.s- 
fuctionof the creditor: And any debtor may petition 
lor a(\|ndicHtiun of bankruptcy against himself. Jn 
oases where persons arc imprisoned for debt, a registrar 
is to altond at the gaol, and examine the prisoner, 
and, after the x'xpirniion of fourteen days, or two 
calendar months, as the case may be, and as before 
mentioned, he may make an order of adjudication, 
grant him protection, and order his release. If tlie 
prisoner reliise to coiifurni, or to sign his examination, 
the court may commit him to the common gaol of the 
opuiity, there to be kept, with or without hui^ labour, 
for Hiiy time not exceeding oiio month. The object of 
the statute is to administer the whole of iho bankrupt’s 
estate for the beneilt of his creditors, to discharge him 
from iniprisonmeut and further liability, oii his fairlv 
and houestly giving up his estate, and making a full 
disclosure of his affairs. But, on (he other hand, it 
declares iho hank nipt shall bo guilty of a misde- 
itmaiiour. and be liobln, at the discretion of the court 
before which Uo shall be convicted, to iniprisoDuieot 
for nut more than three years, or to any greater 
punishment atlaohod to the offence bv any nilliting 
etatute, for either of the following ofiencee:— If be 
•hall ttcflleot to surrender or be examined, or refuse 
to or:n|^ Ihlly discover his property and the mode of 
its disposal) or, ofter adjudication, or within sixty 
days prior thereto, with intent to defraud his creditors, 
remove, conceal, or ombezxlo any part of his property 
to the value of £10 or upwards ; or not diselose, within 
one month after, his knowledge or belief that a false 
debt has been proved under his bankruptcy; or wil- 
fully or firaudulently omit firom his schedule any effects 


Banneret 

or property, or conceal or withhold thh production'V>f 
any book, deed, pai>or, or writing relating to his 
property, dealings, or affairs ; or, after nr within three 
months before adjudication, conoeol, destroy, alter, 
mutilate, or falsify, any Imok, paper, writing, security, 
or document relating to his estate, dealings, or affairs ; 
or make, or be privy to the making, of any falsa or 
fraudulent entry in, or omission from, any book, paper, 
document, or writing relating thereto; or, within the 
like time, knowing that ho is unable to meet his en- 
gagements, fraudulently, and with intent to diminish 
the sum to be divided amongst the general body of his 
creditors, have made away with, mortgaged, cucum- 
I bered, or charged any part of his property ; or if, after 
j adjudication, he shall conceal any debt due to or from 
I him. Similar penalties attach to a trader in the fol- 
lowing cases i—If lie shall, under his bankruptcy, or 
at Huy meeting of his creditors within throe months 
next preceding the illiug of the petition for adjudi- 
cation, have atleniplcd to account for any of his pro- 
perty by fictitious losses or expenses ; or if, within the 
like time, under the false colour and pretence of carry- 
iiig on busincRB, and dealing in the ordinary course 
of trade, huio obtained on credit, from any person, 
any goods or chattels, wMh intent to defraud ; or, with 
iiiteui to defraud his creditors, within the like time, 
pawn, pledge, or dispo.ne of, or otherwise than by 
bonti-Jide traiiHactions in the ordinary wav of his trade, 
any of his goods or chattels whi>‘li have been obtained 
on credit uud ''unain unpaid for. Although the statute 
eoiitaius 231' “tions, the lurnier laws applicable to 
bankrupt tru> . » remain in force, except where ( lioy arc 
altered Liy th 'aw now unJtir notice. The whole of the 
bankrupt's cilects pass to his assignees, and hois hour 1 
to assist them by niaking such disclosures ur *vij1 
enable ihoni to divide the same amongst liii ereditors. 
In n work of this nature we eaimot enter more fully 
into the law of baiikrupicy ; nor should vc have treated 
of it at such length, except for the radical clumge 
effected by the late stutule. (Sec Ashignsk ov x 
BxNkRvrT.) 

Banks, Savings. (See Savinoii Banks.) 

BANj.sr.i, in Bot., a gen. of plants belong- 

ing to the mit. ord. Vroteacccc, and ro named in honour 
of Sir Joseph Bunks. 'I'lie species are bushes and small 
trees, found in all parts of Australia. Thejy have hard 
ilry leaves, dull green above and almost white beneath. 
The branches bear, towards their extremities, long 
heads of very numerous lion ers. The flowers secrete 
much honey ; hence the iinine bone^sackle-trees com- 
monly given to these plants by the colonists. Several 
speeies are miieh cultivated iu British conservatories. 

ItANNvTVNfc Cluji, bnu'-a-tiiic, A literary club in- 
stituted at Kilinburgh, in 1S23, by Sir Waller Scott, 
who was its first president. It takes its name from 
George Baunalyue (1640 — 1C07), compiler of 'the cele- 
brated MS> in the Advocates' library, eulitled, Corpue 
Poeticum Scolorum. It consisted originally of only 
31 menih'ers ; but as iiiuiiy persons of rank and literary 
distinction were anxious to join it, the number, in 
182N, was increased to 100. Its object is (he printing 
of rare works illustrative of the history and antiquities 
of Scotland, fur distribution among the members^ each 
of whom pays an annual hubsoriptiou of five guineas. 
Since its commencement, it has published upwards of 
100 quarto voluiiies of rare and interesting works. 

Bannss, biin'-ner, is a piece of cloth attached to 
the upper end of a pole or stsil', aud usually bearing 
sonic device or emblem. Baouers or standards have 
been in use from the earliest times. 'We find them 
mentioned in Numbers ii., where the children of Israel 
are directed every man to " pitch by bis own standard 
with the ensign of their father's house.” The earliest 
standards were probaliKy banners, but r^resenta- 
tions of some animal or other object fixed on the top 
of a pole, as the Roman eagld or the Al^ieoian owl. 
The chief use of the standard or banner in all times 
must have been to serve as a rallying-point to soldiers 
in battle. Hence they have alwavs been regarded as 
an emblem of uationu honour, which the warrior was 
ever reai^ to defend at the i 9 Bh.of his life ; and hence, 
bauners taken from an enemy have always been re- 
garded as special trophies of victoiy. 

BAiTNJtRhT, bdn’-ner-ett was the title of a knight 
who was entitled to bear a banner in the field, or wlio 







wwt «bl 0 to blbg into tiw field nmtfflddnt 

to fanve their own leader. ' The bamietei waa oreetod 

on the field of btt0a, on aeeonnt of diituniahihad aar^ 

vioaa. ito took preaadafioe of all other fiiialita adtor 
barona. The dignity baa not been oonferred ior a losf 
tisne. 

Aainroox. (dheOm.) 

Bairira or Mj^aaiAaB, Mnt, the pablio prodama* 
tiuu of the names and dedgnatiou. of peraons about 
to be married, made in church ; the object being that 
those who hate objections to the marriage may have 
an opportunity of stating them. According to the law 
of Buglaud, proehunation most bo made on three 
eticoessivc Sundays In the choroh during the time of 
the celebration of public worship ; and it the marriage 
be not pt'rformed within three months alter the last 
proclamation^ f ho same process must be repeated. The 
proclamation of banns may be dispensed with by ob> 
t.u!iiDg a license firom some oi^ authorised by the 
bishop of the diocese to grant it, by a special Ucenso 
gj-anlM by the archbishop of Oantcrbiir}', nr by a cer> 
iifiimte from the siiperint ondent registrar of the district. | 
(dwr tiicnNSU and MiiBiiiAGn.) 

BAiritcrxTTn. in Fort., is a step or small 

4crr« of earth constructed along tl’- inner side of a 
pore tor the miiskcU'crs to stand upon when the 
para;'. ' is too high to lire '^r. It is usually i .ade 
uboii' iiir feet w- , ai 1 rais' i to wii m 4,; foot of 
♦.ho ci Cfet of the po*-'i)ot. 

jl' wTiM Oo^:k. (V< ’’OCX.) 

TJi «van*Tubk. / Sf .■> X levs.) 

• on >. Ti Ti^r.n. t .SVtf AoAMSoxfA .) 


f.ij t-a, Ml Dot., a gen. <'f plants helon^ng 
i 1 * . o. I. sul>-or<^. Ctenc^pinua. 

1 ‘u' i h 'lituhi yields the dyt /ood known in 
*’(i uiM " .IS i Hood or eam-Hood. This dyO'Stufi'j 
v'^'-iphiv. !,in iji'iictMni^witU sulphato of iron, to 
pro'iace .<•' dar xd nth, 'ur of the Fuglish bandana 
h did* < -*(• 's. 

Bavuio > ", hHj the name of a mysterious 

sy^i» 1, 4»v idol, which tho Templars were accuhcd of 
W' P(urig in their secret rites. The term is gene- 
ral ^ diippi'sed to he a corruption of Mahomet, to 
faith the members of the order wore accused of 
hti\ mg an inclination. Von Hammer, however, derives 
the name frog^ the Greek bapke, baptism, and tnrtis, wis- 
dom, and >•! neves that it denotes certain small human 
figures, f. . lid in somo of the continental coUectiogs, 
with two ' u. j, and covered with emblems. 

lUnisi in Hot., a gen. of plants belong- 

ing to the i^;&i.iord. J^yuminosa, suo-ord. Fapilionacea. 
The spitcieM are numerous, and ohiefly natives of North 
Amerka. 4i. tinctoria is the wild indigo of the U iiitod 
^tes, yielding a blue dye, resembling, but much in- 
ferior to, itidigo. This plant is used medicinally; the 
root and ' 'rbage being stated to possess autiseptio, 
•glHWtri> mt, cathartic, anckeimptic properties. 

Bams 6aj/-/fssi (Gr. baptizo^ f .1 or dip), is a 
BSicramen* i the Christian ohuruu, (i«..i8isting of the 
apphcalit''>i i -f water to a person in the name of the 
Father, tli Son, and the Holy Ghost, by which he 
becomes initiated into the visible church. It is an 
institution i :*daioed by Christ himself, when ho com- 
miasioned i: i disciplsa to go and teach all nations, 
baptising (>• na in the name of toe Father, and of the 
Son, ana (/* the Holy Ghost, llie rite, however, is 
behoved to - much xiore ancient. Baptism, or puri- 
fication b' .‘.;iter, iS'toid to have formed part of the 

* ' Jewish 

. rstcere- 

I perfomad at initiation into the Bleusinian 

Doubtless, at a fit and natoral emblem of 

f washing hp water mi^ be supposed to 
. Lllroaiavetyeerlynenoa. Ovotius, indeed, 
d«^ed ilSlr^ flwthe Delnge, 
ujiifilg oeeam^ memory of tlw world himiM 

pmdfij^ ^ water. Veriou eoatvoversies have 
aifiHKi in the Chardh as to how baptiam is to ba ad* 
infafaitared, sad^wheijaw the propar suhieoto of Ht 
vhcite it irtolie iJSUpMffgSSSml hptS^Aomii 
— I of or imiMrakMMMir dfinDtor: whMhnr It fa 
. jnisMerad cN^rw^vItty ec alee to; 
Thelhiptiito ito the.mosfiinpQrftaa« toot 
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the Chum. Aeewidto to Neander, 
first was adnUBiaicirMriuily to aduUfi,** 

does not appear to ^ any ffer^~ 

infant baptism ft-om an apoatebaal j 
first alluded to by Iremana, m 

strongly opposed by TertuUlsa. ay , 

** that the practice was ofit tmfvenaUy n 

apostolical iasUtnUon/* ^Thf doctrine, 1 

tinned to gain groiuid to Ofiriitian chnich } 1 
was not till ahont^toe dfii jMSituiy tbdt It WM 
established, lufaid baptising however, seems to i 
sooordsnoe with the general spirit of Ouiatiaifity,f 

makes the children partakers of the blesifings bssi 

upon their parents, and to be a necesssicy ooaseipifMni 
of the doctrine of original sin. We elso find no 
apostles baptising whole households, of whom It 
readily bo supposed that iiilhnts formed A PVt«> fiCa — 
writers, too, regard baptism as oorrespoi 
cumcisios in the Jewish establishment, being theB 
of distinction betwen the Church and the woitdj, 
honco sumo of the tothers have held that It to 
be administered till the eighth day. In the | 
church, the office of baptitlng was vested p 

in the bishops and priests, or pastors of the 

parishes ; but, wiUi the consent of the bishop, it ttia 
allcwed to tho deacon, and in cases of ueoesiufyi, toSCi 
to laymen to fihptize. It was administered ow on 
too two solemn festivals of the year, Bastcr and WUh> 
suntidc. Tho place of baptism Was at first plklhnited^ 
but afterwards tapfislsnss, or fonts (wblto ssch wsto ' 
erected in or near churches for that puimosa. Sky Infi 
Church of Homo baptism is dfifinsd to M^*a ssorsitoto 
iustitiited by enr Saviour, to wuh avfiiy origiasl 
and all those we may have committed ; to oomwmnisito 
to mankind the spiritual regeneration and toe gjraee ci 
Christ Jesu^and to unite them to him as the Btoto 
members to ttie head." In the ArlioleAyf the OtoneS 
of England baptism is said to be **notOBlyatoto<^ 
profession, and mark of dilTerenoe, whereby OhmlliHi 
men are disoemed from others that be not 
but it is also a sign of rogooeratkto|;,0ir aow 
whereby, as by nu lustrument, they toSt reoelw 
tism rightly are gratlod into the Church : the p 

of the lorgtvenesBof sin, of our adoption to ba t 

of God by toe Holy Ghost, ore visibly signed sadMlito 
faith IS confirmed, and grace inoreased by virtoe or 
prayer to ’God.” Tho Church prescribes that b^plmfi 
be adnitoistered only on Sundays and holydays, ezo^ 
in cases of necessity. She reouires sponsors tor to- 
fantB,-4br every male child godfathers and One 
godmother, aud for every female child two godmottoto 
and one godfather. Some of the early Chnrto 
liovecl that baptism had the effeot of watoiog awgy tot 
previous sin, notuiU os well as original ; additolioetofr 
administration of it was sometimes dstorredtolfieito 
the chwe of life, that all their transgressions tototo 
thus be zflBxjeed. 

bit^-ii$'4or»o iflr.bapiislsriiemf^^Uiff$ 


^ the name given to toe birndtor to 

which too sacrament of baptism was adaiidateria ifi 
the earljR ages of the Christian church. They were '» 
first seimrated from the ohurbbes or bMilioaa to WltoB 
they belonged, as they were required to aooOBunodetfi 
a number of adult persons desirous of reoeiviBg tlto. 
rits, and who were suldtoted to total faimelBiiMi, mr 
the maimer in which John the Baptist bapliiidiU W 
Jordan, at certain times appolntsd tor the p fi S j toi to 
They wore circular in form ; but at first iwe 0m 
strnctad in an heiagonal or oofeHenal ^ 

with marble, with large besfais of the anofiM 
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wnfilLaterano, at Borne ; and (boae at RaTenna, A«ti, 
and the principal cities of Tuscany. It is soppoaea | 
that the polyfpjnal chapter-houses attached to Engli-h i 
cathedrals were once baptisteries, and it is probable 
riiat the stone edifice at Glastonbury known as the | 
Abbot's Eitohen served for a similar purpose. The j 
phases nrovided in Baptist chapels for the total immer- 
Bum of adult members of that body are called bap- 
EnfflUk Cyotapttdi^AxiA and Soieneea. 

Bavtibtb, a religious sect, who hold that 

baptism is not to be administered to adults, but only j 
alter a personal profession of faith, and that it is | 
to be aaministerea by immersion, not by sprinklitt({. | 
Thejauestion of infant baptism (ses Baptism) agitated 
the Cnurob at a very early period, and about the end 
of the find century Tertiillian declared asrainst it. 
Several of the lator fathers entertained similar views; 
but the doctrine of infant baptisni continued to spread, I 
and in the 6th oontury tho opposite opinions were I 
eondemned as heretical by neTeral councils. In the 
Middle Ages, the doctrines of the Baptists continued | 
to gain ground notwithstanding persecution ; so that, 
according to Mosheiqa, the number who professed 
tbem in the beginning of the 12th century amounted 
to 600,000. From this lime to tho commencement of 
tho Belbvmation, Germany was the chief sent of tho 
Bapttsts, whenoo they spread over Holland and other 


ports. Little, however, is known of them in Kngland 
Dofore the Iflth oontury. They were norsecuted in 
Hio roigns of Henry Vllf. and Elizabeth, and scicml 
of them sulTered at the stake. The first Baptist church 
vroa formed in London in HiOS, and in 1 h, 51 they had 
In XngUnd and Wales no fewer than 2,780 places of 
‘ vronhip. In Bcotland and Ireland, th^ have also 
niMy places of worship ; but in the United States 
they are much more numerons, constitiitinisr the most 
^ramerous denomination in tho country, with the ox- 
oeiprion of the Methodists. Though all* Bnptista agree 
ill bolding thaf baptism is only to be administered on a 
prallMBion of faith in Jesus Christ by the recipient, and 
that the only sonptural mode of aifministoriug it is by 
immersion, yet they diller among themselves on many 
other points, and aro split up into soreral minor sects. 
l%o chief body' in this country are the Farticular Bap- 
tists, who are Calrinieiio in tlieir views, and bold that 
Christ died only for an elect number. The General 
Baptiste maintain that Christ died for all men ; and 
teieM aro again divideit into the Old Connection or 
Unitarian, and the Hew Connection or Triuitimau, the 
latter by far the more numerous. There areffikewiso 
several smaller sects. Baptists diller among them- 
selves also as to the admission of those who have not 
baeo baptised in their way to communion nith them at 
tho Lord's table, and to membership; the one class 
being termed open, the other strict, cominunionists. 
The Baptists were among tho foremost in tho field of 
foreign misBious, and they have ever been ynjr seailons 
in that cause. They have colleges at Bristol, Bradford, 
Fontypool, Haverfordwest, Hottingbam, and Regent's 
Park, London. 

Bab, hat (A.ng. -Sax. bairffan, heorffan, hirffan, 
Syryan), literally, to prevent, keep out of obstruct, to 
guard, to secure, to fortify, to prohibit. 

BAB,>nMa8., a perpendicular stroke drawn across 
the linM of a piece of mnsio, to divide it into eqnal 
TOrtioBB or measures of time. Acoorvling to Sir John 
Hawkins, tho use of bars is not to bo traced further 
back thM 1674, though bars are to be found in the 
and Dialogues " of Heniy Lawes, published in 

Bab, in A(kiean traffio, is used for a denomination 
ofpriee { payment being formerly made by the negroes 
ilBost wholfy in bars ofiron. 

of gold or silver, is a lump or wedge flrom ipines, 
IB a rou|^ mould and never wrought. 

Bam iB Her., one ofthe nine honeurabU charges or 
flgbret glaoed upon the field or esoutoheou, called or- 
diaariiA and consists of two lines drawn across the 
field. Xfedfihn fromthej^in this : the fesuHsonpAes 
nthird ptH of Ihe field, and is confined to the centre i 
wlwNoB -fite to coataias ouly a fifth, is not limited to 
mypact^ Wje Barer home singly. It has two dimi- 
stof, whMb is hslf the width Ofthe bse. 
tom6«Nwls4te‘'tortilft» which is half the width of 
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but the barmlet can be home on\y in eouplss. Bars- 
MmtUM are so called when thc^ stand in eovmleB, 
When the shield oootiuDBa number of bars of meM and 
colour t alternate, of even number, that is called harry 
j of BO many pieces ; as, berry of six argeni sad guUc, 

' Bab, in Fbys. Geog., an obstruction, consisting of 
sandbanks or rooks, which prevents the entrance of 
I vessels into a harbour at low water. They are, for the 
I most part, formed by the accumulation of earth, mud, 
and sand, washed away and brought down by the water 
of a river on its way to the sea. The rush of water, how- 
ever, generally keeps clear one or two deep narrow 
channels in the mass for the entrance and exit of ves- 
sels ; but in some cases, the entrances to rivers have 
to be kept open by the continual removal of the accu- 
mulating detritus by dredging-xnacbincs constructed 
for the purpose. 

Bar, in Courts of Jiistion, is an inclosnre or place 
in which counsel or barristers-at-law stand to plead 
oanses in court. It is also applied to the benches 
^ whete the advocates are seated ; because, anciently, 
there was a bar to separate picadors from attorneys 
and others. Hence our lawyers wlio are called to the 
bur are termed barristers, an appellation equivalent to 
licentiates m other countries. {See Babbtstjsb.) It 
IS also the place to which prisoners are brought to 
answer their indictments, Ac. 

Bab, in Law. — Pleas in bar, or peremptory pleas, are 
founded on some matter tending to inipoacn the right 
of action i df, and their effect, consequently, is to 
defeat th • lintiff's claim altogether. Pleas in bar 
aro snhjec ti> various divisions. Fur, first, they com- 
I prise the class of gmeral ijteues, which are denials (ex- 
pressed in a particular form bv ancient precedent) of 
the whole matter in tho declaration, or, at least, of the 
principal fact upon which it is founded ; while all other 
picas in bur are distinguished by the term of epeeial 
pleae. All these pleas am governed by particulfu: 
rules of practice ; as they involve much legal teubni- 
cality and nicety, they nre generally drawn by pleaders 
or barristers. In criminal pleading, a special plea in 
bar goes to tho merits of the indictment, and mves a 
reason why tho prisoner ought to be disebarged from 
the prosecution. They are principally of four kinds : 
a former acquittal; a former conviction; a former 
attainder; or a pardon. [See Autbbbozs Acquit, 
Autrrfois CoirvicT, Attawpkb.) 

Baraliptok, blir-a-Hp'-ton, a term employed by old 
logicians to denote the first indirect mode of the first 
figure of syllogisms. A syllogism in baralipfon is when 
the first two propositions thereof arc universal affirma- 
tives, and tho third a particular affirmative, the middle 
term being the subject in tho first and tho predicate in 
the second ])rop<>siVion. For example : BA, Every evil 
ongiit to 1)0 feared. UA, Every violent passion is ill 
evil. LIP, Thcrolore, something that ought to bo 
feared is a violent passion. 

Baku, barb, the name given to a fleet and vigoroo* 
breed of horses reared by (he Moors of Barbary. They 
are usually nervous and long-winded, but, as a rule, 
are not remarkable for symmetrionl beauty. 

Babbacak, bar'-bn-htn (Fr. barbacane), a watch* 
tower placed before or over the outer gate of a castle* 
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any iraporUftt point of tbe •uironDditig walk. Also, 
an apertoro mnoe in the wall of a fortress to fire throng 
Tiiran an enemy. Also, a fort at the entnuioo of a 
bridge, or tiie outlet of a eitr, harinc a double wall 
with towers. The barbacan of the eaitle was a point 
from which the drawbridge affording the prinoipal way 
of eness and ingress across the surrounding moat 
could be readfly defended by the guard constantly 
kept there to prevent Bur])ri8e or a night attack from 
hostile troops. The barbacan before vValmgate Bar, 
York, is a good specimen of this old stylo of fortifying 
the entrances to towns ; and remains of this defensive 
outwork, as implied to castles, may be seen in the ruins 
of those at Canterbury and Framlingham, and, in a 
more perfect state, attached to the castles at Warwick, 
Carlisle, Alnwick, and Scarborough. The ori|nn of 
the word is doubtful; but the Norman-Fren^ are 
'.considered to have derived Its use from an Arabic word, 
and to have introduced it into England at the time 
of the Conquest. 

BA^BAnoKS Chrbut. (See MAtPioifiA.) 

Babdaboks Ooossbbbbt. (See Pbrkskia.) 

Babbadobs Lac, bar^-biii-dotie lAk^ a commercial 
name tor the petroleum found in Barbadoesand several 
other of the West-India islands. (See Pctbolbom .) 

Babbaua, 6aH-6a-ra, a term employed hy logicians 
to denote the first mode of the first figure of syllogisms. 
A syllogism in barhara is one whereof all the propo> 
sitfons are universal and aflirmative, the middle term 
being the subject in the first proposition, and attri< 
biite, or predicate, in the second ; as, BAH, All beings 
who, on reflection, approve virtue, arc Iwings con- 
scious of obligation to act virtuously. B.\. Ail men 
arc beings who, on reflection, approve virtue. BA, 
Therefore, all men are beings conscious of obligation 
to net virtuously. 

Barbauiait, lar-l^atr'-f-an, is a form derived from 
the Greek, and was implied by th.U peofilc to all that 
were not Greeks. Tlie Grcdcs being at that time 
superior in civilization to their neighbours, the term 
implied a sense of inferiority. When (he Komaiis first 
Adopted the term, they applied it to themaelvee, but 
afterwords to all ivho were neither Greeks nor Romans. 
After the fall of the Western empire, it was applied to 
the Teutonic races, and subsequently to tho Moors: 
hence the name Bnrbary, given to a district of North 
Africa. At present, tho word is used in tho sense of 
savage, rude, uncivilized. 

Babbabisw, in Lit., consists in tho emplovmcnt of 
unusual or antiquated words or phraHos, or tfio assign- 
ing to terms a different signification to that which usage 
hu conferred upon them. 

Babbaxt Apb, Pigmy Apb, Maoot, bfjr*’ba-re, in 
Zool., a species of ape. It is specially interesting, as 
it is the only one now left in Europe. It is about tho 
tine of a large cat, and ispreouish-grey in colour, paler 
underneath, ft has no tail, and is sometimes called the 
tidl-lcBs monkey. The muzzle, is not so much elongated 
a.s in tho baboous, and the facial angle is much higher 
than theirs. It has small, round, reddish, lively eyes, 
and its ears resemble those of a human being. The 
face is nearly naked, and somewhat wrinkled. It usually 
walks upon four feet ; but it can be tamed and taught 
to walk, though clumsily, on two. They arc found in 
large numbers ot Gibraltar, and inhabit tho precipitous 
sides of the rock. They arc gregarious, and live in 
parts of the rock inaccessible to man ; but they are 
often seen in great nnmbers, tho females cariTing 
their young ones on their backs. They are very seldom 
destroyed, on account of tho amusement th^ afford 
by thev gambols and tricks. The Barbary ape pro- 
bably came to Gibraltar from the north of ^Africa, 
where it is very abundant, and inhabits roel^ moun- 
tains. Banda or them will oilenplonder gardens, while 
one of the number keeps a keen look-ont. This species 
of ape ppssesBsa a oonsiderable amount of intelligence, 
and is often seen tame in this country. They must, 
however, be Uught when yoong, ns they often grow 
sullen and vicious as they grow om. 

Babbbl (Sarbut vuliarity^ a fish frequent- 

ing the qniet and deep parte of rfvers, and swinging 
wiui eonsidcr able atren^ sad activity . It derives its 
name from the barbs or vrattles attached about ite 
month. It is now and then found measnring three feet 
In length; bnt its average is two feet, and its weight 
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about ten jmands. 
a large size. 

** So ‘ numerous 
are they about 
Sheppertnn and 
Walton, "writes 
Mr. Tarrel, 

*Mhat 150 lbs. 
weight have 
been taken in 
five hours ; and 
on one occasion 
it is said that 
S80 lbs. weight 
of large-sized barbel were taken In one day.** 

Babbxb, barb*-er (Lat. barba, a board), !• on# 
whoso ooounation it is to shave or trim the beards of 
othi'r people. The profession of barber, like many 
others, IS an institotion of civilised life, and is only 
known among those nations that have made a certain 
progress in civilization. We do not read of barhCBS 
at Home till about the year 46 1 of the city | but there, 
as elsewhere, when once introduced, they became men 
of great notoriety, ami their shops were the resort Of 
all the loungers and newsmongers in the oity. Hence 
they are alluded to by Horace as most acourately in- 
formed ill all the minute histo^ both of- families and 
of tho state. For the entertainment of waiting ons- 
tomers, newspapers being then unknown, tho barberis 
shop was usually furnishea with a lute or other musical 
instrument, ilut, in early times, the operations of 
the barber wore not confined, as now, to sharing, hair- 
dressing, and ibo making of wigs, but included the 
dressing of wounds, blood-letting, and other sar;^ri 
Operations. (S*e next article.) 

BABiiBK-CiiiRunGBoar, sAs-riir'^on, was^ In former 
times, the designation under whion the distmot and not 
very similar occupations of barber and sorgeon were 
carried on. In England, a company was formed under 
(his name in 1L108, and the London oom}>atiy was first 
incorporated by Edward IV., in 1461. Afterwards, n 
voluntary n.'isoeiatiou was formed by oertaiu persons, 
for the practice of surgery ; bul by 82 Henry VUl. 
c. 43, 1510, these two bodies were united into one body 
corporate, under the name of tho Barbers and Sur- 
ceoiJB of London. This sot, however, also separated 
ttio two crafts, declaring that " No person using any 
sbavio^r barbery in London snail ooonpy any surgery, 
let tinglp blood, or other matter, except only drawing 
of teeth ; " and surgeoue were strictly prohibited from 
exorcising '* the feut or craft of barbery or shaving.** 
Four governors or masters, two of them surgeons and 
two barbers, were to be cli.>Aen, who were to see that 
the spirit of the act was observed. This oompaiiqr 
continued to exist till the incoriioration was dissolvsd 
by 18 Geo. II. o. 16, and the barbers and surgeons cf 
London formed into two distinct ooroorations, Thn 
barbor-cliir>!y|reoii*Bsicn, wliich is still retained, con- 
sisted of a striped polo, from which was suspended, a 
basin ; the fillet round the pole indicating the riband 
or ba^age twisted round the arm previous to bloods 
letting, and the basin the vessel for recoiriug the 
blood. In Edinburgh, the barbers were united with 
the surgeons in one oorpuration, till about the year 
1720, v^en, in oonseqnenoe of some disputes ahout 

S recedency, a process was commenced in the Court of 
essioD, which ended in a total separation of the two 
bodies, the surgeons being found entitled to retain ihn 
charter and privileges of the incorporation. ElgWy 
years ago, according to Mr. Greeob, in his ** Btati. 'Cz* 
Account of Edii^burgh," barbem and perfomere trim 
very numerous in that city, and had ei^endid sIiobIb is 
all the principal streets. Some of them adte^ted life 
keeptug of beare to kill oeculoaaUy for greeting lediei* 
and gentlemen's hair, and fhete wae a professor who 
advertised a hoir-dressliw eoedemy, ead gave ieetufea 
** on that noble end useful ert.** 

Babbimt. (Set Biissiie.) . 

Baubb*, bar^4fet, n fem. of birds, bstongliw to Ilia 
Climbing oi^., and dlitfa^pibbsd by their largseiMWl ~ 
beaks, and by beingbS&ed with doe tufts orhSlIl 
directed forward. They Inhabit Java. Bomalr% ( ^ ^ 
BAXsans, 6ar-6sl» In Mfi. language^^ 

•re stated to be m eo^sfls, when they 
in such a position that they may be 
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ov«r the orentTof the wapet, instead of the more com- 
mon mode, tbron({h the embrasures. 

Bavdioah. (Set Babbacav.) 

Babbitob, bdr'-H-iot, a stringed instmmcnt resem- 
bling the lyre, but exceeding it in the number of 
its mrings, the invention of which has been ascribed to 
Anacreon. 

Babblbs, or Babbs, lar'-ltlt^ a'term employed in 
farriery to donote the knots of Buperfludus flesh uhich 
grow up in the channels or intervals underneath the 
tongue of a horse. 

Babcxbolbb, har^-ea-roal (Ttal. barcaruolot a boat- 
man), certain eonm composed by the Venetian gon- 
doliers, and sung by them in their boats. Tho style 
of these airs is simple and natural, like the manners 
of the people who produce them; and they possess 
a kind of artless beauty which not only strikes common 
ears, but delights even the virtuuti. Tho Venetian 
gondoliers have the liberty of visiting all tho theatres 
gratis, which gi^ca them an opportunity of cultivating 
toeirear and taste without expense. Tho gondolier 
songs are many of them so graceful and pleasing, that 
the musicians of Italy pritm themselves on knowing 
and singing them. 

Babclat and Peukihb' Bbbwbrt. — ^This eatablieh- 
ment, which is situated in Park 8tn’Ct, Southwark, is 
one of the largest lireweries in the world. It was 
originated by Jlimry Thralo, the friend of Dr. .Tolinsott, 
in 1773, uid was purchaso<l by Messrs. Barclay and 
Perkins, at bis death, for £135,000. At present, the 
aitabliBunient is of gigantio proportions : more than 
600,000 gall ons of water and 2,000 quarters of malt 
•re used weekly. Tho brewing-coppers will hold 
120,000 gallons, and tho fcrinenting-vesuels will contain 
1,600 barrels of beer. Two steuin-eugiues, equal to 
76-bor8o power, are employed to work the niachiurry ; 
and in order to distrilmte the ale and porter amongst 
the retail eellers in London, more than 2(Xt horses and 


drws are employed. 

Babb, bard (Colt, bard, a poet), a word of rather 
dnoortaiu derivation, but most conuuonly applied to 
the professional poets among tho Celtic nations. 
Tacitus (Oertn, 8) tells us that (ho ancient (lermans 
louglit to infuse military ardour into their warriors by 
the songs of hards ; and Htrabo and Aninininus Mar- 
celliuuB say that tho songs and hyniiis of tlie bards 
were famous in tlicir day among the Celtic peoples. 
They seem to have belonged originally to all the war- 
like nations of Western Europe ; and it wi^only as 
civilisation ndvanoed that they were comfnied to 
retire to the inountain retreats before tho march of 
progress. Accordingly, wo And them strongest in 
Wales and Ireland. Avar ton (in his Jfhfort/ qf Jitiffiiiih 
Pottry, vol. i. p. 37) tells us tho ilritish hards were 
originally an appendage of tho Druidical hierarchy; 
but it is pretty well established, that long after the 
Druids were extinct, the bards, who had attained a 
sort of civil oupacitv, oontinned to flourish for n long 
period among theCelts. It is oven related of Edward I., 
that the mure thoroughly to aid his conquest by thn 
sword, of tho ancient Wedsh, he gavo orders to have all 
their bards dost roved, that, when the source of inspi- 
ration was cut off »:oin them, tlicir warriors might tW 
more willingly Buceiimb to English sway. By tlie laws 
of Hoel lUia, given ubont the year (MO, among the 
Welsh, it was eusoted that tho court bard was to bo a 
domMtio officer of the prince, and to occupy tho 


eighth place in his court. The bnrd was, besides, to 
hmd his lauds flree. The prince was to allow him a 
horse and a woollen robe, and the queen a linen gar- 
ment. When invested with office, bo received from 
his prtiioo a harp of rare workmanship, and from his 
queen a ring of gold, neither of which he was to part 
with on any account. He was to lodge with the pre- 
fect of Die pidttcc ; and on the three annual festivals 
he had tho jlrivilege of sitting next this functionary, 
who was enjoined to deliver Uie harp into his band. 
Any per^ who injured this royal bard had to pay a 
fine of ahe cows and 120 pence ; and any one who mnr- 
dcred him had to pay 12B cows. These barde- had 
enormous memories, were flrst-rate genealogists, and 
not unflrequentlj flattered the vanity of the cotu^ers 
to a great deg^ by their highly-oolonred narratives 
of the pahUo and private transactions of the nation to 
Whttfli they beloii^. They were consequently reve- 
196 
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renced almost os much by the Welsh heroes as if they 
had possessed powers of divine inspiration. They 
wore reformed and regulated by Orjflyth ap Conou, 
king of Wales, in 1078 a.b. Feriodicu eisteddfods, 
or sessiims, of the bards, and their successors the min- 
strels. hate coutinned in Wales down to our own time. 
Tho Irish bardic history begins with the Mflesisu inva- 
sion. There w'cro three classes of them in Ireland,-— 
those who turned the tenets of religion into verso, and 
who in battle raised tho war-soug; tho.se who satin 
the open air and chanted the law's of the nation ; and 
those w'bo sang history and the ezuloita of heroes. 
Their profession was neredito^. Their sougs are 
strongly marked by traces of Scaldic imagination, 
wbieh they inrused into tlio Welsh poetry w'hcn 
Oiyllyth brought them over, early in the 11th century, 
for tho purpose of improving the Welsh songs. — Jteji 
Tho works of Warton, Pennant, Walker, Jones, and 
Beauford. 

B aubbs iNisTs, har-de^-sa-niaft, a sect of early heretics 
in the East, who took their nnmo from Banlcsatms, a 
nMive of Edessa, iu Mcsopotaniia, who flourished about 
the year 170. They held that Christ was not bom of a 
woman, but brought his body with him from heaven : 
that tho devil was not created by God, but was a self- 
existent independent being; and that there was no 
rcsurrectl.;n of the b<»dy. 

Babudonks Pabijaxibbt, bair'-bottea, a name given 
by way of proach to what is otherwise called the 
Little Pari , c>nt, summoned by Cromwell after tbo 
dismissal e 'uo Long Parhamont. It was so called 
atler Mr. I’raisegod Burbonc, a ** leather-merchant m 
Fleet Street,” who was one of its members. (Sec 
Babuonv, vol. I.) It met on the 4th of July, 1853, 
and of tho 1 10 meinhers summoned to attend, only two 
did not eoine up. Very inistitkcn ideas long jirovailcd 
as to the character of this assembly. The members 
wore said to have been chosen from tho lowest, mcaucst, 
and most ignorant of the ]>eople, — tlio very dregs of 
fanatics. Tlxc works of Mr. T. Carlyle and others bavo 
served to put their character in a very different light. 

** They were men got together by anxious consultation 
of tiio godly clergy aim chief Puritan lights in their 
respective counties, not without much earnest revision 
and solemn consideration in all kiuds." They were, 
indeed, a body of most sincere and earnest men, only 
too eager in tficir cllorts to aceoinplish a groat national 
reformation ; and failed because they attempted too 
much, rousing a storm of hustilily 'from all classes 
whoso intorosts they threatened. Tho great business 
they set theinsolvos to aeconiphsh was “uo less than 
introducing tho Christian religion into real practice in 
the social iiilairs of this nation.” “ They had decided 
on abolishing tithes; on supporting a Christian ministry 
by some other method than tithes; nay, far worse, 
they bad decided on abolishing the court of chancery.** 
These aucstioiis not only raised stoites without, bat 
led to dissensions and intrimio among themselves ; so 
that they at last resigned their power into the hands 
of Cromwell, on tho 12th of December. 1663, after 
having sat for flve months and some odd d^s. — Bef. 
Cromwell' » i^Htere and Specchet, by Thomas Carlyle. 

Barb Folks, bair polet.— The term bare poles im- 
plies a ship Jymg-lo, without any sail sot whatever, in 
a gale of wiud, generally spoakmg, in consequence of 
being on a loe shore. 

Baboaib AifD 8 alb, bar*’g€Un(Tr.bargH^er), in the 
English law, is a contract whereby the bargainer, for 
consideration, actnally, or by the deed admitted to 
have been paid, bargains and sells,— that is, contraots 
to convey the land to tho bargainee, and becomes by 
such bargain a trustee for, or seised to the use of, the 
bargainee; and the Statute of Uses completes the pur- 
chaM, or, as it has been expressed, the bargain flnt 
vests the use, and then the statute vests the possessioB. ‘ 
But, as it was foreseen that conveyances thus made 
would want all those beneflts of notoriety which tho 
old common law assurances wore calonlatea to give, to 
prevent clandestine con veya pces of ^tluMt, it woe 
enacted b7statute27 Hen.VlII. c. 16, thatwnoh bargains 
and sales should not ennxe (be available) to paes a 
flrechold, unless made by indenture, and eundled 
within six months in one of the courts of Westminster 
Hall, or with the onstos rotnlomm or derk of tha 
peace of the county. Olandsatine hargaiaa and a^ 
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of ohaifcel interetto, or Icues for yean, were thought boards nay be seen iu Coventqr, tad meay 

not worth regardtog, as such interests uere very pre- old English towns. The terms barg««bcMHN| and baigi* 
oorious till BDoat six years l>clbro, which alto ocoa- course seem to he a corruption of parM-foard wd 
siooed them to be overlooked in framing the Statute of p<t«^s>coKrse, taking their names firam toe 
Uses I and therefore such bargains and sales are not plnstcr of tho latter. 

directed to bo enroUed. This omission gave rise to the BsairLa, Aa'ril'>^a (Sp.).->Tho conmerdal 'BPBM i, 
species of conveyance by lease and rMoasc. Before applied to tho impure Bucia>ash procured by 
the adoption of this last mode of assurance, the usual various species of SalMta, Stalicomia, ChtnepoiMim» 
method of transferring freehold estates was by a deed and Atriplrx, The plants grow near the sea, la 
of foolTment, which was executed on the land; and salt marshes, and are extensively cultivated in 
corporeal possession was given by the fcollVr delivering Spain, Sicily, and the Canary Islands. The se^ 
to the feolFec a clod of earth, in tho name of the whole is sown at the end of the year, and the plants are 
estate, which was called iiccrjf This was done withered towards tho end of autumn, dried, sod 

iu tho presence of several witnesses, who attested the burned. Barilla is a grey semi'fhsed mass of ashes, 
fact by signing their names under u memorandum in- and contains about 30 per cent, of carbonate df soda, 
doracd on the deed. To ohrinti* this, the plan of lease The importation of barilla into Great Britain was for- 
and release was invented. A lease was granted, or a merly very large, but has been reduced to nothing of 
bargain and sale made, by the transferrer to the trims- late yonrs, by tho various improved methods of nianu- 


tbe poi'session, and by the release the property was 
conveyt'd to certain uses thereby deolured. But now 
a release of freehold estate is declared to have the 
saiiie clleol as a lease and rcle.iso by 1 ho sumo parties ; 
and therefore the deed of liurgain and sale, so far as 
atfects freeholds, has become obsolete. Bargain and 
sale of copyhuUL enUttea is still a mode ndupted to 
enablo a piircliHPer to take admission without a sur- 
render, when a testator iiiorely directs a snlo of his 
estate to be made., instead of devising it to his trustees 
upon trust to sell. Tlie trustees can in such ease exe- 
cute a bargain and sale without being admitted and 
surrendering to the purchaser. A smiilur plan is 
adopted ill the case of bankrupts’ copyhold estates, 
the bargain and sale lioing executed oy the commis- 
sioner to the piircha<ier. A bargain and sale, or an 
assignment of ckaiteU peraonul, msy iu general be by 
parol, — that is, either by mere writing or by^ word of 
mouth, and does not require the solemnity of a deed, 
nor thn actual delivery of possession. But instruments 
in wriHng are frequent, and in some coses essential, 
and are either in the form of a note or memorandum, 
or of a regular assignment or bill of ante. In the ca-'e 
of gt»ods sent from abroad, the transfer is ciTected by 
a hill of lading f which is in its form a receipt from the 
captain of the vessel to the aliippcr, undert^ing to de- 
liver the goods (on payment of freight) lo some person 
whoso name is therein expressed, or indorsed tlicreoii, 
by tho shipper ; and the delivery of this instrument 
(independently of the actual delivcrv of tho goods) 
will suffice to puss the property in them to tho party 
BO named, or to any other person to whom ho may think 
lit to indorse it over. A contract in writing is neces- 
sary to make binding a contract for the Hole of goods to 
tho value of £10 or upwards, where no payineiit or 
delivery is mad» under it, or earnest given. It is also 
necessary, on the grant and osKignmeot of life aiiuui- 
ties, the transfer of ships, and the assignment of a 
copyright or patent right ; and a bill of exchange, pro- 
missory note, or cheque, or draft on a hanker, when 
payable to the order of a particular person, can bo 
assigiied by him only under a written indorsement of 
his name. 

Bsrgc, &afy>(DH.&ar^e), a boat of state or pleasure, 
with elegant apai-tmeiits, canopies, and cushions, 
equipped with a band of rowers, and adorned with 
flags and streamers, generally used for processions on 
the water bv otllcers of state, magistrates of great 
cities, Ac. There are also barges of a smaller kind. 


These are of a lighter frame, and may be easily hoisted 
into and out of tho ships to which they belong. {See 
Boat.) It is also the name of a flat-bottomM vessel 
of burden, used on rivers for oonveying goods from one 
place lo another, for loading and unloading ships, and 
*lui various names ; as a Weat-eountry barge, a saud- 
barge, a row-barge, Ac. 

fiARai-BOABD (Ger. herg»-5oard).— In Goth. Arch., 
the slate or tile projection over the guides of a boilding 
M called the barge-course ; and, by way of ornament, or 
to proteat the plaster, which is .applied under the 
Imrge-course between the roofing ud the wall, from 


Baxitomu. {See Barttovx.) 

Barium, baie'-i-tm (atomio weight AS‘6, symbol 
Ba), iu Cliem., the metallic base of the alkaline earth 
barufa. This metal was discovered by Davy in 1809, 
and was named barium, from the Greek word bafwi, 
lioiivr, on liccoiinL of tho excessive density of its com* 
pounds. It may be formed, by voltaic decompoaitioti, 
from the anhydrous chloride, or by passing the vapour 
of potaseiiim' over red-hot baryta ooiitaincm iu an iron 
tube, a mixture of oxide of potassium and barium is 
formed, which is amalgnmatoa wnth mercai^. On dis- 
tilling oiV the mercury in an atmosphere oi hydrogen, 
tho metal barium is left behind in a somewhat impure 
state. Owing to the difficulty with which it is prepared^ 
little is kno\Vn of its properties. Its specific gravity is 
baid to be 4. It is a white, slightly malleable metal, 
decomposing water at ordinary temperatures. It 
quickly tarnishes in tho air, from the absorption of 
oxygen. When moderately heated, it bnrtis with a 
deen-red flame. It forms two oxides,— the protoxide 
acid, BuO, and the peroxide, BaOu : the former only 
forms salt. 

Bauii'm, CBLoninx ov, inChem.f made by dissolving 
carbonate of baryta in hydrochloric acid, evaporating 
and crystallising. It is a colourless salt, crystallising 
m flat four-sideu tables, and dissolving in throe parts of 
cold and two parts of hot water. Its solution forms 
the usual test for suljihnrio iicid, which it indioates by 
forming a white precipitate insoluble in nitrio acid. 

Bariw, i’KUuxniit OF.— The peroxide or binox- 
ido of ihrium is much used in cheinistiy, it being 
prone to give up its second equivalent of oxygen U) 
carbon, phosphorus, boron, and metals, at a red heat. 
Uenco its use in forming rare peroxides of oertain 
metals. It is formed by passing oxygen over anbjrdroos 
baryta at n red heat, or by halting to redness a mixtors 
of equal parts of chlorate ofjpotasli and pure baryts. 
The ohlorido of potassium is washed out, and tbs 
hydrated binoxide remains behind in the form of s 
white xiowde.'.* It has been proposed by BoOMingSOIt 
to prepare oiygCMi cheaply by passing a current of 
atmospherio air over heated baryta. The blnozide ci 
barium formed is heated, and parts with the oxygon 
absorbed, leaving baryta behind, which is again sub- 
mitted to tho oxidising process just mentioned. These 
processes are repeat^ od tii/ZniYHia, always using tho 
same portion of baryta. The method does not, how- 
ever, appear to have boen made commercially available. 

Bark, irark (Dan.), in Bot., the external coating of 
an exogenous or dicfitylcdpnous stem and its branonsi. 
It is distinguished from the rind orfalae bark of an 
endogenous or of an aorogenons stem, by its mode 
growth, and by tho ease with which it may besepented 
from the wood lieneath. The bark presenU tmree dis- 
tinct layers, independently of the epidermis which is 
common to it, with other external parts of the plant. 
These three larers, proceeding from within outwards, 
are known as the Uber, or intur harkt the cellular e«vs- 
hpe, or green lager; and thesnhsfous , otcorhglayer. Borne 


to proteat the plaster, which is .applied under the 
Imrge-course between the roofing ud the wall, frcmi 
injury frcmi the weather, boards, sometimes richly 
carved and ornamented, technically called baiwe- 
boards, are fiistened to the ends of the rafrersdhatlie 
on the gable end. Good speeimens of these decorative 


means of the meduBai^ nyt and cambium-layer, 
Srm.) It develops m an opposite direction to ihM 
of the wood; for while the latter increases by additions 
to the outer sarlhee«'th6 baik increases hj ndditicM 
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Bark 

to ibo inner. Enoh Inyor of the bark fprows separately , 
the two outer laters, conititutinj;; tlie cellular eystein 
of tbo bark, rarely ouutmue to f;row after a few years, 
botliecoine dead structures on the surface of the tree, 
The inner- bark, however, continues to erow throuelioul 
the life ef tlie individual, by the addition of anuual 
Ijl^rers ou its inner surface from the cambiniu-layer oi 
the wood. Ii> bome treee, the oak for example, up to a 
certain a 9 ;e, those liber layers may be readily observed 
(Set Libich.) The outer layersof the bark, from the die- 
teusiun t<j wliioh they are exposed by the crowth of the 
wood beneath, generally become cracked in varioui 
directions, and give a rugged look to the trunk, a« ii 
the elmeind cork-oak. lii some trees, however, as tin 
beech, the bark alwaye remains smooth, owing partly 
to the small development of cellular layers, and partly 
to the great distensibility of the layers. There arc 
several kinds of bai'k which enter largely into commerce, 
1>eing used for processes in the arts, or for medicines. 
These will be found noticed in separate articles, under 
the botanical iiatues of the genera which include the 
lanta producing them. For onk-burk, quercitron- 
ark, and cork ($ee Q vane us) ; i'eruvian bark (ClN- 
oHOHaI ; oabbagediark, Siirinuniburk (Andiua) ; cat 
oarilla Dark (CaoTOSf) ; \\ild-c)icrry burk (ChiiAbU.s). 

BaEX (Iri.sli, bare; Fr. hurtiae), a geni'ral name 
given to siiiall ships. It. is, however, peouluirJy uppro* 
IMnated by Bcameu to those which cany three nusta 
without tt nuxen-topsail. It is also used by manners 



habx. 

trmnod in the coal-trado to indicate a broad-sterned 
ship without a tlguro-hcad. A loug*b>irk is a small 
vessel without a deck, and longer aud lower than the 
common hark. It is built after the model of a bloop, 
and is in many places callAl a double sloop. 

Bahkxb's Mill. (6Ve Tuooink.) 

BabkxnG'IIiEd, barf-kinff ^rferoploahoe).-^X native 
of the South-Aintfioau archipelago, building its uest 
dose to the ground, among the underw ood and fallen 
brauohea. Bays Mr. Darwin, *' Its name is w ell applied : 
I defy any otic, at first, to feel certain that u siiiuU 
dog is not yelping somewhere in the forest, Justus 
~Tith the cuoucan, a person will eoiiietinios hear the 
barkcloae by ; but in vain may endeavour, by watcliing, 
and with atul less chance by beating the bushes, to see 
its author ; yet at other timea the * guid-guid ' comes 
fearlcs'.ly near." 

Babkb, Watbh, small vesaela used in Holland for 
the carriage of fresh water, and for fetching sea-wuter 
to make salts of, with a deck, up to which they are 
fiUed with water. 

Baee-Siotb, in Oardeuiog, a pit built of brick in a 
nothouso or house of glass, filled with refuse bark 
ftym a tanyord, in which potted plauta are plunged 
which requu'e^om-Asu^, or beat round the roots, and 
a moist atinosuhero. The heat and moisture are pro- 
duced the fermentation of the bark. These bark- 
bode or itovea are used for the culture of all tropical 
plants. M pines, ualms, Ac., and for atnkiog 
cuttmgt of all sorts. They are priucipally valuable 
for the regular bottom-heat they supply; which varies 
Ikom 6CP to 70^ Winmheit, as Mon m Uie lleroe heat 
induced in the early stages of fermentation has sub* 

VTbauaah AVD JOSATBAT, W-laui, yos'-a-Za/, is the 


BfurmeddleB 

name of one of the must widely-spread religious ro- 
mances of the Middle Ages, which relates the con version 
of an Indian prince, Josapbat, by the hermit Barlaam. 
It was written originally in Greek, not by John Damas- 
cene, as some have s^poaed, but by an Eastern, 
probably an Ethiopian, Christian. A German transla- 
tion of the originai was published by Liebrecht (Mun- 
ster, 1847) . From a Latin version wluoh was extensively 
circulated in the Middle Ages, were made three verse 
and several prose translatioua in French. From n 
Froveu^al original in the beginning of the 14th cento^ 
wrang the Italiaa “ Storia dl B. Barlaam;'* and in 
Germany, Biidulf von Ems took his poem '* Barlaam 
and Josapbat'* from the Latin version. It was also 
translated into Spanish by Juan da Arxe Solorsanu; 
into Bohemian and Polish: and into Norwegian (**Bar- 
Uams och Joaaphats Saga”), by KiiigHakoti Sverresson 
(Christiaaa, 1852). Ithas even been translated into the 
Tslaga language of the Philiiiuines, and there printed 
(Manilla, 1712). 

Baulbt. (iSftfs lIoBPnuu.) 

Bablby-Bbkak, har'-le-breekt the name of a popular 
pastime very common in the time of James 1., and 
which 13 frequently referred to by older writers. It 
was played by six persons, three of each sex, who were 
formed into couples. A piece of ground was tl^n 
divided into three parts, tlie cent re one being called 
hell, Onn " the couples was stationed in this hell, 
aud theii 1 rt was to ciitcli cii her of iho other couples 
iu crossing from tho one side to tlio other, when the 
couple caiight had to take up their place in the centre. 
The couple 111 the centre were bound to kecptogetlier; 
but the others, when hard pressed, might sever. AVhou 
all had been tukeii, the game was euded ; and tho lust 
couple taken was said to be in hell, their punishment 
appearing to liavo consisted in kissing caoh other. 
Games of a similar kind, more or loss modified, are 
still practised by young persona both in England aud 
Scotland. 

Babu. (SeeYvABT.) 

Babuscidki, or BAVMBKinxB, i . e , children of Bar- 
iick, bar*»me-i<nJt'e, is the name of a ccleliraled Fersiau 
family, (imong<«t the wcullJiiost aud most powerful in 
the province of Khorasun, which played au important 
part ill history under tho curlier of tho Abbuside califs. 
Kaled-ben-Burmek, son of Baimek, the first of whom 
we have any authentic aecoiiiits, was the prime minister 
of Abul Abbas Baflah, the first Abbasidc calif, and his 
influenco did not duoinisb during tho reigns of Al- 
Mansnr niid F.l Mahdi, the latter of whom intrusted 
him with the cduoatiou of bis sou, afterwards so cele- 
brated under tho name of llaniu A1 Easohid. Yahia, 
tho son of Ruled, according to Eastern historians, was 
posHCbsed of the most distinguished virtues, and ren- 
dered the most eminent serMces to the calif Haron, 
who, upon his accession, iti 788 a.d., nominated him 
his visior. Equullv versed iu civil matters and in all 
;hat pertained to the art of war, he ooutributed greatty 
'Xi tho prosperity of tho reign of llarun Al Baschid. 
Tahin had several sous, of whom the best known are 
Fadlil and XKjafar (the Oia/ar of tho Arabian Nights), 
both of whom partook of tho fortune and favours of 
heir father. Fadhl had (ho administration of justice, 
md to Djafor was confided the supcriutcndence of the 
.lalace of tho calif and the eduoution of his eon, Al 
Mamun. After a period of unequalled prosperity, this 
family was (in 8 m 3) stripped of all its power and wealtli, 
and treated in the mo.'tt cruel manner by the very calif 
who was so much indebted to it. Djafar was put to 
leath at the ago of 37 ; Yahia and his son Fadhl were 
lotb imprisoueJ in a remote part of the country ; and 
all tho relatives or friends of the Barmecides were in- 
’olved in the same disgrace, some being massacred, 
ithers imprisoned aud deprived of their goods. Tho 
lauses assigned for the sudden and terrible reverse of 
brtuno are very various. According to some, Harun 
was jealous of the power aud iofluence of the Barmo- 
rides; according to others, Djafor bad disobeyed tho 
">alirB orders iu setting at liberty Prince Alide, whom 
je bad commanded to be pot to death : while, accord- 
ing to others, Djafor bad married or oedneed a sister of 
/he prince, the neautiful Abassa. The inisfortunes of 
he BarpMoides have afforded the Oriental poets matc- 
.‘ials for ninnerous soi^, and have also thrmed tbe 
subject of several tragedies ; among others, that of La 
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H«nMi, Mtitlad, **ni« BftrmeoidM,** which sppnuped 
Sn 1778. An abie and ImwiMd article on the BarnirridM 
ia to ba found in the Gorman Eocyclopndia of Erach 
and Grabor. 

BAnNAiAi, TBS ETiarui on St., 8a«^-»a-&ac, an 
a|K»onrpbal work aaoribed to Barnabas, the companion 
and /eUow-labonior of St. Paul. This epistle lava 
fpreater oUim to canonical authority than moat of the 
other apocryphal writings. It is *oitoil bj Clemens 
Alexanoriona, Origen, Eusebiusi and Jerome, a bo ad* 
mit it to bo tlio work of Barnabas, but declare that it 
ought not to be ostsemed of the same authority as the 
canonical works. It is published by Arohbisliop Wake 
among his translations of the works of the Apostolical 
Fathers, in the preliminary dissertation to which he 
gives the armimeiita adduced to pro^e it to be the 
work of St. Barnalias. It is, however, geiicrslly l»o* 
lieved to have been written by some converted Jew in 
tlie2n(i century, and seems to have been addressed to 
the iiDconvertod Jews. It is divided into two narts. 
In the iirst part, the writer shows the iiiiprofltablencas 
of the old law, and the necessity of the incarnation and 
death of Christ. He cites and explains alleguncally 
oertain psasages relaiing to the ceremonies and pre- 
cepts of the law of Moses, applying them to Christ and 
ilia law. The second part is a moral instruction, under 
the notion of two ways,— the way of light, under which 
is given a summory of what a Christian is to ilo that ho 
may iie happy for ever ; and the way of darkness, with 
tlic ditferent Kinds of uersons who shall be for ever cast 
out of (he kingdom of God. 

IIarkauas, Gostxl ot Rt., an apocryphal work 
nsenhed to Barnabas. It relates the history of Christ 
very differently from the Evangelists, and is believed 
to be a 'urgery of some nonunnl Christian, and after- 
wards altered and inteqmlated by the Mohammedans, 
the better to serve tbeip purpose. It corresponds with 
those traditions which Mulioiiimcd followed in the 
Koran. 

Ba UK ABAS Day, 6t., a Chrisiiau festival, celebrated 
on (he lUh of June. 

JHaukaditkb, Acr'-«a-i^i7ef, the name of a religious 
order founded in the IGth century by three Italian 
noblemen of Milan, who had been advised by a famous 
preacher of those days to read carefully the epistles of 
St. Paul ; and hcuce they were also called Clerks of the 
order of St. Paul. They took the name of Bamabites 
Arom having performed their first exercise in the churoh 
of St. Barnabas, at Milan, They wore confirmed by 
Pojie Clement VII. in 1533. The order dress in black, 
like the secular clergy, and devote tliemsclvet to mis- 
sions, preaching, and' the instruction of youth. It only 
exists at present in some parts of Italy. 

Babkaolk, bar'-na’-kfl ( Fort, bernuva) , a marine ani- 
mal, which attaches itsidf to ships' bottoms snd other 
snbmarine substances. To such an extent will these 
little creatures adhere to the sides and bottoms of 
floating vessels, as to impede their progress and render 
necessary their docking and oleaiising. 

Bakkaclb Goobb. {S«b Goosk.) 

Bakoco, 6a-ro'-ito, in Log., is a name fpven to the 
fourth of the seopnd figure of syllogisms. A syllogism 
in froroco has the first proposition universal oud nttirm- 
ative ; but the second and third particular and negative, 
the middle term being the predicate iu the first two 
propositions: as, BA, Every man is a biped. 1(0, 
Every animal is not a biped. CO, Therefore, eveiy 
animal is not a man. 

Babolitb, A<ir'-e>ft/s (Or. 5aru«, heavy, Bfkos, stone), 
carbonate of baryta, or witherite. It oontaina 80 parti 
of barytes and 20 of oarlHinio aeid. It is found at 
Alston Moor, in Cumberland, and at Anglesaok, in 
Lancashire. It ia mueli used m the Kortb for poiaos* 
ing rats. 

Babovbtbb, &a-roa»'-e-tcr (Or. ftnros, weight, mefrea, 
a measure), an insimment for measuring the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere. It may be said to be the 
invention of Torricelli, who first demonstrated the 
oxistenoe of the atmoq»berie pressure Ijj means of a 
column of mereoiy contained in a glass tabs. The 
story of the invention cannot be too olten re-t<dd, aa it 
iUuatratea in a most striking manucr the trioiroh of 
inductiva philoaophv over deep-rooted error* Up to 
the time or Tomecili no one ihonfriit of inveeligalittg 
the phenoinaBaof a common pump. The riafaig of the 


water on the withdrawal of the air wot gcoountad 
by the ancient dictum ** Nature abbon a vaouBi|^ 
whioh waa univeraally accepted aa a great truth, l|y 


much importance to some meaiiinglefa phraaaa BBAn 
actual facts. To Question Bature^a abhorronea of a 
vaetium was a kind of sceptioism, whioh moat bane 
appeared to the oontemporariea of TorrieelH alnoal as 
reprehensible aa religioua doubt. The aageS' of an- 
tiquity had deolured that a vacuum waa repneioabOo 
Nature, and nuv one who ventured to diapuie thiafMint 
waa clearly guilty of an attempt to subvert the noAfia 
Htid perfect syatem of pliilotophv taught by those aaigea. ' 
The first obsenation whioh lodtorrioelll to ask Nutuu 
experimentally why she abhorred a vacuum, waa said to 
have been made bv some pump-makers of Floranoo, 
who found that waler would not rise higher tlianridr^ 
two feet, or thereabouts, when the air was ezbaustod. 
They a^iplied to Galileo, who was regarded as a ouiuiinB 
man in mechanics, for a solution of this problem, and 
he, not having got nd of the old metaphysioal oon* 
eeptinn of Nature, gave them the aimple answer, that 
(he power of N ature to contend against a vacuum eaaaed 
wlu‘u she bad destroyed one thirty-two feet bl|^. It 
is not uulikely that this answer of Galileo was ironies), 
for It is certain that he afterwards reieoted the theory 
of Nature's horror altogether, thougn without substi- 
tuting another. His pupil Torricelli was left to work 
out the problem, and to him the happy idea ooourrad, 
that the weight of the atmosphere might he the countar- 
pnise to the ( hirly-two feet of water in the pump. He 
determined to test this hypothesis by experiment, and 
hit on the beautiful expedient of employing merem 
or quicksilver to counterpoise the weight of the air. It 
is not difilcult to trace the line of reasoning which led 
to the adoption of meronry. He saw tliat, provided it 
was the weight of air which balanced the ooltimn of 
water, it would necessarily sustain a much shorter 
column of mercury ; iu fact, that the height of ^ 
column would be reduced iu the proportion in whiofai 
the liquid metol is heavier than water. Thus, merciUT 
being about fourteen times heavier than water, bnlK 
for bulk, the fouvlcenth part of thirty-two feet, or 
about two feet four inches, would supply the place, and 
produce the effect of the water. Tornoclli's ox^ierimeut 
was conclusive, and the notion that water rises in a 
pump through Nature's abhorrence of a vacuum ceased 
to retard the progress of discovery. The experiment 
is thus performed : a glass Inbe about a yard long and 
a quarter of an inch internal 'lianioter, is sealed atono 
end, and eonijilctely filled with raevoury. ThCLapertam 
being closed by the thumb, the tube is inverted, the 
open end placed in a vessri containing mercury, and 
the thumb removed. The tube being in a vortical 
noBiiion, the column of roorenry sinks, and after oaeU* 
latiug some dmo, it finally comes to rest at a helelit 
wdiicn, at the level of tho sea, is about thirty inohaa 
aliovo the mercury in the vessel. The weight of tisa 
co'umn of merenry in the tube is supported by the 
pressure of tho atmosphere on the moroury in the open 
vespel. There is no contrary pressure on the mercury 
thus supportedt because the upper end of the tube is 
dosed ; but if it be opened, tho atmosphere will press 
equally inside and outside the tube, and the merouiy 
will at onco sink to the level of that in the vessel. (dM 
Atmobpbbbb ) Torncelli died shortly after having thus 
devised a simple means of weighing the atmosphere. 
He left this discovery incomplete ; for though be bad 
satisractorily proved that tho weight of the water in the 
pump and that of the mercury in the tube each formed 
a counterpoise to BOiDething,lie bad BOt oonfinned bis 
correct surmise that this something was the premure 
of the atmosphere. To Pascal the world is indebted 
for this confirmation; be first pr eo caed that Toi-riddli’a 
experiments shoold )m made at duTerent heights above 
the sea-level, to see whether the eolumn of merctD^ 
would indicate, by falling or rising, any deereas% cm* 
increase of pressure. Experiments made by bis reqhMk'* 
at the bsee and on the summit of Puy-de-Ddme^ in 
Auvergne, proved beyond a doubt that it wm r eal l y 
the weight of the atmosphere whioh supported tba 
merenry ; for tho ccAmim at the top of the moualite 
wos tfareoiBehee knrerthan that observed in the villqf. 
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Barometer 

The straight glass tube inverted into a Teasel of xner- 
Wttf as in the experiment of the FloreBtioe philo* 
■opher, may be r^arded as the simplest form of the 
morcoriaL barometer. To render this in- 
Btrament more portable, the cistern con- 

ffl tBininff the mercury, into which the open 
end ol the tube dips, is covered in, the 
external air being only admitted through a 

K very smaU hole. The tube is usually fixed 
in a mahogany frame, on the upper part of 
which there is a scale graduated in inches 
from the level of the mercury in the cistern ; 
11 — ll a movable index shows on Uic scale the level 
I f| of the mercury. A themiometcr is generally 

) attached to tlio same frame : the annexed 
figure shows sneh an arrangement. There 
is one serious fault in a barometer of this 
hind : the fixed scalo docs not always indi* 
. cate the true height of the euluran above the 

Burfaco of the inerciiry in the ciAlern, for 
this surface necossurily rises as the eolumii 
sinks. If the diameter of the cistern is largo 
relatively to that of the tube, the error from 
this source is lessoued. In Fortin’s baro* 

, meter the base of the cistern is made of 
Q leather, and can bo raised or lowered by 
means of a screw. This contrivance enables 
the obRcrvcT to obtain a constant level, and 
it greatly increases the portability of the 
instrument. In travelling, it is only neces* 
sary to raise the leather till the mercury, 
which rises with it, comph’tely fills the cis- 
tern ; the barometer may then be inclined, 
or eveu inverted, without any fear that a 
Cisraxir of mi. enters, or that the shock of the 

SAKOM. mercury cracks the glass. The siphon ba- 
rometer is a bent glass tube, one of the branches of 
wUioh if much longer than the other. Thu longer 
branch, which is closed at tlic top, is filled with mer- 
cury, us in the cistern bar<»njolcr, while the shorter 
branch, which is open, serves as a cistern. The dif- 
ference between tbo two levels is the height of the 
barometer. For indicating good and bad weather, the 
wheel barometer, invented by Ifook, has long been 
used, but it is a very imper- 
feet iuatrument. It is merely 
asiph'in barometer connect- 
od with a needle, which mores 
round a grad uat cd circle . The 
annexed figure shows the in- 
j strument before tbo mercury 

I is introduced. In the shorter 

I log of the siphon o fioat is 

I placed, which rises and falls' 

ll with tho mcrcuiy. A string 

attached to this float posses 
round a pulley, to wliich the 
II fixed, and at the 

fa I W other end there is a small 

I ti l weight, somewhat lighter than 

the float. When the pressure 
sinks or rises, 

*llll moves the needle round 

EJJI to tho corresTOnding poihts 

on tho scale. The barometers 
niljjJjlllJiliC in domestic use, wliioh are 

I called weather-glasses, are of 

this kind. The words rain, 
WXATBXB-aLABB. Variable. &c., generally 

appear on tlie graduated oircle ; but they do not afford 
any reliable indications of the weather. Change of 
weather frequently coincides with change of pressure ; 
and experience has proved that the barometer may be 
used as a weatherdudioator, but oannot always be 
depended on. As a role, a falling barometer prognos- 
jfleates rain j a rising barometer, fair weather. When 
^o^fipolonm of mercu^ is unsteady, it indicates an 
beds oa(^ condition of the atmosphere ; a ateady baro- 
plfMita, that tho weather at the time will last. 

oattiagB weather will remain bad; 

for the reg^I^vT bo high, the weather will oontinue fair. 

^ to afling of^e barometer almost invariably 
produ ce d storm. The connection between the vsria* 
*‘%|ridfd to weather and the pressure of the atmos^ere 

^ BaxLi/tr, a sulyeot understood. For deter- 


mining altitudes, the barometer is an invaluable instra- 
ment. In aseending mountains, the mercury is found 
to sink about a tenth of on inch in 90 feet ; so that, if 
the meronry fall an inch, we have aecended near 
9(X) feet ; but this is subject to variations from change 
of temperatore and other causes, which render various 
corrections necessary. The most important barometrio 
meaBurements of lato years are those which have been 
made by Professor Ouyot on the Appalachian moun- 
tains, and which have greatly advanoed physical geo- 
graphy. There are many forms of the mercurial baro- 


meter, but they are all modifications of the siphon or 
tho cistern. The instrnments for measuring the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere without emploving liquids are 


sure of the atmosphere without emploving liquids are 
described under llio bead of Akbxoio IIasosistbb. 

Babometz. (See CinoiiUM.) 

Babox, bar* -on (Fr. baron; Ital. barone), » 
title denoting tlio lowest rank in the peerage, the 
degree of nobility next below that of visconut. 
The etymology of the word is very doubtful, but 
ft is probably derived from the Latin word &afo, 
which at first signified a dull, stupid fellow, and 
afterwards, by some strange transmutation, came to 
denote a person of distinction. Originally, tho name 
baron was applied in England to all the nobility, of 
whatever rank ; because all noblemen were barons, 
oven although they occupied a higher rank in the peer- 
age. But it s sometimes happened, that when an 
ancient bare i h been raised to a new demreo of peer- 
age, in the a .rcie of a lew generations the two titles 
haic descendi'.l differently; one, perhaps, to tho male 
descendants, the other to the heirs general, whereby 
the earldom or other superior title has subsisted with- 
out a barony; and there are also modern instances 
where earls and viscounts have been created without 
annexing a barony to their honours ; so that now tbo 
nilo docH not hold' universally, that all peers are barons. 
The origin and antiquity of barons have occasioned 
great inquiries among English antiquaries. The most 
probable opinion seems to be that they were the tenants 
in chief oi the crown, persons who held lands of tho 
crown by military or other services, and who were 
bound to personal attendance in the king’s court when 
ho should please to summon them, to do homage to 
him, and to as.sist in the administration of justice and 
in the transaction of other business that was done in 
the court of tbo king. Thus, qriginally, all lords of 
manors, or barons that held of Ae kingtn eaptia, had 
seats in the great council or parliament. In the reign 
of King Johu, however, the conflux of them became so 
great and troublesome, that tho king was obliged to 
divide them, and summon in person only the greater 
barons, leaving the smaller ones to be summoned by 
the sheriff, and, as it is said, to sit by representation in 
another bouse, which gave rise to the separation of the 
two houses of parliament. By degrees, the title came 
to be confined to the greater barons, or lords of parlia- 
ment only, and as these wore summoned by writ, the 
production of that writ constituted their right to sit 
and vote, lienee, actual proof of a barony by tenure 
became no longer noccssa^ to constitute a lord of par- 
liament; but the record of the writ of wmmons to nim 
or his ancestors was admitted as a sumoient evidenoe 
of the tenure ; and hence, too, the acquisition of terri- 
tory no longer, as originally, ennobled its possessor. 
Another class of barons— barons by patent— was con- 
stituted by Richard ll, (the first being Beaochamp, of 
Kidderminster), who received it as a title of honour, 
irresnective of the tenure of lands. In barons by writ, 
the dignity descends to heirs general; in barons by 
patent, it goes scoording to the tenour of the patent. 
When a person, who was a baron by tenure, received 
the king’s writ to repair to the parliament, the receipt 
of the writ, and obedience to it, created in him a dig- 
nity as a lord of parliament, which adhered to him 
daring his life, and was transmitted to his heir. Borne, 
however, are of opinion that there must be at least two 
writs of summons, and a sitting in two distinct psr- 
lisments, to evidenoe an hereditary barony ; bnt there 
have at lasst been many adjodicattons of claims to dig- 
nities made in accordance with the fonner view. The 
mere writ, howeve^ does not ennoble a man unlees he 
has actually taken his seat in the House of Lords. In 
consequence of the inconvenienoe thus attending it, 
creation by letters patent is now usually adopted, ex- 
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Barcmaga BacMean 

oept in the case of the eldest eon of » peer, there being by e discharge firom the Exchequer, as if the stipulated 
here no danger of the children losing their nobility, sum had aofhally been paid in. Baronets are entitled 
even should their fhther never take bis seat. Creation to the prefix of Sir, and the affix of Baronet; and thdit 
by letters patent is perfect and complete as soon aa the wives are styled Lady, Jlfadam, or Dame, aooordingp to 
great seal is affixed; but it labours under this disad- nssge. Therankof baronet is the last of the hcrediniif 
vantage, that the oourse of descent by which it is in- titles ; bnt a baronet has no robes, coronet, or dis- 
tended that the dignity should pass must be specifically tinctive badge whatever, except In the ease of Scottish 
lu'd down in the patent, otherwise it oeascs with the baronets, who, in 1020, were granted the privilege of 
life of the syanteo. It has recently been decided, in wearing an orange riband and badge, in 1019 thd 
the ease of Lord Wensleydale, that a patent, expressly dignity of baronet was created iniretand, upontbCSsaM 
grunting the dignity only for life, does not entitle the terras as in England ; and shortly before the death of 
holder to a seat in the House of Lords. ‘When a baron King James, the plantation of the province of Novo 
is summoned to the House of Peers by writ of sum- Scotia, in North America, was assimied as a cause for 
inons, the writ is in the name of the sovereign, who extending the same offers to Scotland. The king did 
enjoins him to come to the parliament appointed to be not live to fitllll his intention; but Charles 1., soon 
hold at a certain time and place, and there to advise after his aecossiun, created the first baron of Nova 
with his sovereign, the prelates and nobles, about the Scotia. From the Union, in 1706, baronets created in 
weighty afTairs of the nation. The ceremony of his England or Scotland became baronets of Groat Britain: 
admission into the llonne of Lords is thus: He is and those created since 1800 are baronets of the Unitca 


brought into the liouso between two peers of his own 
rank, who conduct him up to the lord chancellor, his | 

E atent, or writ of snminous, being carried by Garter 
ing-at arms, who presents it to his lordship. ‘The lord 
chancellor directs the same to he read, which, being 
done, the oaths are administered, and the peer takes 
hiB seat, from which he again rises, and returns to 
the cliancellor, who congratulates him on becoming n 
member of the House of Peers. The coronation robes 
of a baron difl'er from those of the other peers in having 
but two rows of spots on the mantle, and the pnr- 
liamentary robes in having hut two guards of white fur, 
with rows of gold lace. The right of wearing a coronet 
was first conferred on barons by Charles II. It is 
adorned with six pearls, set at equal distances, of 
which four are iiaunlly shown. Barons are styled 
"right honourable," and addressed officially by the 
Crown as "right trusty and well-beloved.^* Their 
children enjoy the prefix of " honourable." 

BaBOiraaK, b(lr~o~tnlj, a collective noun, signi- 
fying the whole body of the barons ; bnt used also in 
a wider sense, to ooniprise the whole of the nobility, 
without regard to the distinction of dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts, and barons. It is used in this latter 
sense by Sir William Diigdale, in hi.s able and learned 
work, "The Baronage of England" (l(>7S-6); for an 
acoount of which see the Bnglieh EncyclopA-dia — Arts 
and Sciences, ^ 

Bauon afd Fhite fold Fr.l, terms used in the old 
law books for busbnnd and wife. {Ste Uusoafd.) 
Barov Cottrt. {See Court Babov.) 

Babovbt, bdr'-o-net, an English title of dignity, 
which properly signifies ' a little baron.' It has been 
said, in the article Babov, that, in the reign of King 
John, two olasses of barons were formed,— the greater 
and the lesser, the former of whom only were sum- 
moned in person to parliament. To the latter, or 
lesser barons, we flndT the title of baronet frequently 
given ; but it was not until the reign of James 1. that 
the dignity was formed to which the title of baronet 
is now applied. This monaroh, being in want of money, 
hit upon the expedient of creating this new dignity, in 
1611, and offered sit to 200 gentlemen of good birth, 
possessing a clear estate of £1,000 a year, upon con- 
dition tliat each should pay into the royal exchequer, 
in three equal instalments, a sum equivalent to ihree 
years' pay of thirty soldiers, at 8tf. a man per day, or 
about £1 ,006, the first instalment to bepaid on delivery 
of the patent. The money was professedly for the 
purpose of settling and improving the provinoe of 
Ulster, in Ireland, which bM become vested in the 
crown by the attainder of its previous owners; and 
hence these baronets had the right of adding to their 
family arms those of that province, familiarly known | 
as " the bloody hand." It was stipalatcd, on the part 
of the king, that the number of baronets should never j 
exceed 200, and that, as the nnmber was diminished 
by the extinction of families, or otherwise, no new! 
creations should be made to supply their places. This 
stipulation has long been disregarded, sad new baronets 
are created every year. It was also stipulated that : 
no hereditary aignity should ever be created to 
intervene between Doronets and the peerage. Payment • 
of monw will no longer obtain me title; but the] 
andentKHta of the patent is still retained, as whsnj 
money was given for it; and it is always accompanied^ 
201 . 


^ingilom. The only instance of a harouetoy being 
Tonlerred upon a female occurs iu the case of Damn 
Alary Bollcs, of Anhurton, who, in 10J15, received that 
dignity, with remainfior to her heirs whatsoever. 

Barovs or tuk Civquh Pouts wore, previous to 
the passing of the Boforin Bill, members of the Honse 
of Commons, elected by the five ports, two for each 
ort. Formerly, the principal oitizens of London were 
onoured with the title of baron, as were also the 
mayors of Corfc Castle, in Devonshire. 

IUboks of Tn« ExcnsQVBB are the judges of the 
court of Exchequer, five in number, consisting of one 
chief and four puisne barons. Selden (Tit. of Hon., 
2, 6, 10) conjcctun's that they w'ero anciently made 
nut of such as were barons of the kingdom, or parlia- 
mentary barons, and thence to have derivoif their 
name ; which conjecture receives great slreiiglh from 
Bracton’s explanation of Mngiia Chiirta, c. 1 i, which 
directs that tho carls and barons be amerced by their 
peers ; that is, says he, by the barone qf the Eseche^er, 
—Ref. Bract. 1. », tr. 2, o. 1, 8. 3. 

Barony, bdr'-o-ne (Lat. baronia, or baronagium), 
IS that honour and territory which gives title to a baron, 
comprehending not ordy the fees and binds of temporal 
barons, but of bishops also, who have two estates,— one 
HR they are spiritual persons, by reason of Ihoirspiritusl 
revenues and promotions ; tho other grew fkom tho 
bounty of our Eiiglinh kings, wherry they have 
baronies and lands added to tlioir spiritual livings and 
preferments. Manors were formerly culled baronies, 
as they still are lordships ; and the manor court is still 
called Court Baron (which see). 

Baroqub, bar' •oak (Fr., rongh. irregnlnr), in SCus., 
a term applied to aconiposilion, the harmony of which 
is false and overcharged witli modulation, while the 
intonation is forced and unnatural. 

Bahoscotb, bdr'-o-ekope (Gr. baroe, weight, ekopeop 
I perceive), a tciifi soinotimcs applied to thebaromeMr, 
but which ought strictly to bo reserved for such an in- 
strument as may show a change in tlie weight of tho 
atmosphere witnout accaratoly indicating the pres- 
sure. The ordinary weather-glass, or wheel baro- 
meter, is, in accordance with this definition, merely a 
baroscope. 

Babobblxvxtk,' bhr^-o-eeV’e-nUe (Gr. barue, heavy, 
eelene, lustre), in Min., native sulphate of baryta, 
or heavy spar. It occurs iu modified rhombic and 
reotangmar prisms ; also in compact granular or 
fibrous masses. It is much used, when ground, fbr 
adnlterating white lead. It ooutains 66 parts of 
baryta and M of sulphurie soid. 

Babobva, Mr-os'-ma, in Bot.,a gen. of nlantsbelonglag 
to the nat. ord. ButaMa. The leaves of several species, 
such as B. erenatajcrenulata, and eerrat^olia, are used 
in modioine fortheir aromatic, stimulant, antispasmodic, 
and diuretic properties. They seem also to have a 
speciflo influence over the nrinaiy organs. Tho plants 
gelding them are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
In cximmerce they are known as Buwn-leaves, and are 
thns named in the British Pharmaedpmias. They ooa- 
toin a pecnliar bitter prinoiplsesUsd Diominot Barot^ 
min, and a powerfhUy-soented volatile oil, 

Babouohb, Mr-ocaV (Fr.), a four-wheeled oarriiige, 
furnished widi seats, as in a edach,and provided with n 
top that ean be raisw or lowored at plessnre. 
Bamucait, Mrifo-can (Ital. baraeatu), a sort of 
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BascTBokM 

^Sok Btrong AtufTreBenibling camlet, but rather ooanier 
in tcjturo. It ia uacd for making olotilu and other 
outer clothing. 

BaMBacxB, Ulr'-WU'B (Span, harraea, a cabin or 
nnt^i a term in Mil., applied, in its modem meaning, 
to ranges of buildingt erected for the reception and 
accommodation of large bodies of KOldiers, including 
quarters for officers and men, officers* mesa-ruoniB, 
guard-rooms, stables, hospitals, and various other re- 
quiBite premises. It originally meant a rough wattled 
^od, liostily put up for cavalry; those of a similar 
construction designed for infantry being called huts. 
Daring the Crimean war the French and hlnghsh 
troopa wintered in huts of this description. Formerly 
soldiers were billeted on pnblic-houses and the resi- 
dences of private families ; and few barracks, in the 
modm'n acceptation of the word, existed prior to the 
year 1702, when the ministry then in power wrung a 
reluctant consent from parliament to erect barracks 
for the soldieiy in and near many important towns an^ 
cities, which woe carried into effect in subaeqaenFj 
years, under the supcrintendenco of Liout.-Oencral 
De Lancy, as barrac&xnaster'genera], with a staff of 
subordinate offloors. The offico of burraokmoster* 
general was soon abolisbed ; and tlie duko of Welling* 
ton,whencommander*in«chief of the forces, about 1820, 
placed the barracks under the mariagcmcut of the 
Board of Ordnance, making an onieer, known ae the 
residoiit biirrack-iiiaatcr, responsible lor the core of 
the huililiiigs, and all ortioles issued Irom the barrack- 
dUce for each soldier's use,— conuibting of an iron 
bedstead, paillasse, bolster, rug. two bluiikcts, and a 
pair of sheets, — and furniture and utensils necessary 
for each separate moss or barrack- room, which is 
under the charge of a sergeant or c<irporaI, and is 
inspected by a lieutenant or ensign daily. When the 
Board of Ordnance was broken up in IHA'ri, the barrack 
department of the aervlce was placed uuder the direct 
oontrol of the War-office, the KoyuJ Kiiginccrs having 
to take charge of the buildings, and to see that all 
necessary repairs are cfficieuljy executed. Amoug the 
improvements in the condition of soldiers in barracks, 
effected in conaequouoe of the royal commission in 
1867, under the presidency of Lord Herbert of Lea 
(then Mr. Sidney Herbert), may be mentioned the 
extension of the number of cubic leet of space allotted 
to each soldier, varying from (UK) to i,0\H) feet, as in 
the new cavalry barracks at Aldershot {tie C&vp at At.- 
SBBSBOT) , amt 1,20() feet in hospitals. Subaltern officers 
are allowed a room each, two sharing an uparlnient 
botwcoD them in former times; staff-sergeants and 
married sergeants have a room each ; uninnrricd ser- 
geants a room between two; about twelve or twenty- 
four privates are placed in eaoh barrack-room, accord- 
ing to size; married men are placed in separate 
quarters, and sergouuls arc allowed a separato mess- 
room. Great euro is taken that the rooms shall be 
properly ventilated, and the provisions, well cooked. 
Attention is also paid to the establishment of bath- 
rooms, reading-rooms, libraries, lecture-rooms, racket 
and tennis-courts, and other things necessary for the 
soldier’s health, instrnction, and amusement, which 
may tend to elevate his social condition, and gradually 
wean him from the debusing inlluencea of drink and 
other tempt aliona that he is, generally speaking, too 
prono to yield to when leading a comparatively idle 
life in times of peace. The expense for building and 
repairing barracks in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland since 1703 is verv nearly os follows • 
—From 170» to 1601, £4,116,000; from 1801 to 1819, 
£3,221,000; and from 1B19 to 1802, about £8.000,000; 
giving a total of about £15,330,000. It has been oe- 
certained that the cost per man in the erection of 
nswlifferent burracka bae varied ae much aa from £30 to 
depra«a .Recording to the manner in which they were 
Cjfclopadiu — ^Arts and Sciences. 
duoffET*?*® bUr'-ra-Iroofif a station or dep6t on 
bade ^brro captured slaves are ooUeoted 

plautSi guarded until they are removed by the 

eettinw dP^eir vessels. 

fortberegd^^^t (Old Fr. iarat, from which 

tkxm 00^ tr^^ned iaayieurp a cheat ; from the Dwio- 
mroduoed*^*’eZ), m Law, is the offence of /regfceii^^ 
td atUTing up auite and quarrels between her i 
^ Bamii®'* *sulgecti, either at law or otherwise; the) 
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punishment tot which is fine and imprisonmeiit. In 
marine insurance, barratry » where tm master of the 
ship or the mariners deinud the owners or insurerSf 
whether by running awqy with the ^p, sinking her, 
unlawfully deserting her, or embezxUng the oargo. To 
the offence of barratry may bereferrad another ofibnoe 
of equal malignity and audaoiouBness—that of suing 
another in the name of a ffetitious plaintiff, either one 
not in being at all, or one who ia ignorant of the suit. If 
the offence be committed in any of the superior eourte, 
it is considered a high contempt, and ponisbalda at the 
discretion of the co^. In courts of a lower degree, it 
was by 8 ISIix. o. 3, s. 4, directed to bo puniehad by six 
months’ imprisonment, and treble damages to the party 
injured. also Champbbtt, Mauttkii anok.) 

BAXavL, bar'-fH (Fr. barilg 8p. barril), in Oom., » 
measure of capacity ; also the name of a vessel princi- 
pally containing ale or beer. The barrel bas more 
length than breadth, with a bulging in the middle, and 
is made of staves and headings, and bound with h^ps. 
In the metropolis, a barrel of beer formerly held 
32 ale or 32^ imperial gallons. It was, however, en- 
acted by 43 Geo. III. o. 09, that a barrel of beer should 
consist of 30 gallons. By a later enactment, it was 
decided that wlieaerer any gallon measure is mentioned 
in any excise law, it should always bo deemed and 
taken to mean an imperial gallon. Consequently, 
the barrel > nifles, at the present time, 30 imperial 
gallons. 

BAnxxL, it'ir. (ffnr Gux-Bakbrl.) 

Baxbrn ijAtrn, bar*-ren (Bax. in Agr., a 

term applied to soil in which trees, plants, or graeses 
of any kind cannot attain perfection, from a-doOcieucy 
of the proper constituents necemary to their develop- 
ment and growth. 'When steribty arises from lightness 
of soil or an undue proportion of sand in the compo- 
sition of the ground, it may be removed by proper 
irrigation and the addition of heavy earth, mixed with 
rich loamy sod. In heavy clay lands, on the oontrary, 
the soil must be well drained and lightened by the ad- 
niixiureof sand, lime, and decayed animal and vegetable 
matter. Tiio acid properties of some soils, which pro- 
duoo coarso runic grass, sedge, and rushes, and the 
presence of Tnetals, such as sulphur and the jieroxide 
Hiut protoxide of iron, in too great quantities, in coin- 
biiitttioii with acids, are niovt readily corrected by the 
use of lime, which is also beocllciul in removing the 
taiiiiiu, an injurious element in the composition of sods 
of an astringent nature, such as peat lands, consisting 
of vegetable substance, the decay and change of which 
into loam is prevented W the astringent clement just 
mentioned. The want of many mineral substances in 
soils is obviated by the use of artiflcial manures. 

Barxicaox, bur-ri-kaid' (Fr.), in Mil., a term em- 
ployed to distinguish the temporary defences raised in 
orifor to obstruct the attacks of an enemy in the field. 
It is still more generally employed to denote the de- 
fences thrown up in towns during a time of revolution 
or insurrection. At such times barricades are com- 
posed of whatever aubstnnees are nearest at hands 
carts filled with stones, baskets of earth, honsehold 
furniture, and bales of wool or cotton, have all been 
employed for this purpose. During most of the revo- 
lutions in i'aris, the populace have made barricades 
by raising up and piling together the paving-stones of 
the sheets. The present emperor, however, has, 
during his reign, caused all the principal streets to bo 
macaoamized, and all the footpaths to be made of 
asphalte. The term barricade is occasionally applied 
to the barriera which defend a fortress. 

Babbicadb, in Mar., n term denoting a strong 
wooden rail, supported by stanchions, which extend 
across the foremost port of the quarter-deck. The 
upper part contains a double rope netting above the 
roil, and is stuffed ihU with hammooks, the spaces be- 
tween the stanchions being filled with pieces of cork, 
old cables, mats, &o., to prevent the execution of 
small shot during a naval engagement. 

Babucabbi Sxbbb, 6di^-ri-]Nir-rf, the produce of the 
Adtnanibtra pactmiap a leguminous plant. They are of 
a bright red colour, and are employed in the northern 
parts of South America as beads for making neck- 
laces. 

Babbibb, MK-rt-er <Fr. derridre), in Fortification, 
a pieoe of woodworit or fenoe, whiOK p r e s ents an ob- 
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Baifltr Act 

•tiicto to pMBiag tbroogh aoy ontroDce whore it i> fixed. 
Berrien of this kind are dfonenlly compooed of greet 
Btekee four or flee feet high, placed at a diatanoe of 
eight or ten feet from ea^ other, with tranioma or 
orerthwart raltere. Their purpoae is to prevent the 
entrance to any petsage or intrenchment of horae^or 
foot. In the middle is a movable bar, whioh can be 
opened or shut aa required. The term barrier is also 
used to signify a fortinoation or atrongly -guarded place 
on the frontien of a country. The harrier fortresecs 
of b'laiiders are instances. 

BaKttiaa Act is the name given to ea act of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, passed 
in 1(K)7, to prevent iho too hasty adoption of any im- 
portant measure. The proposu of any alteration in 
the rules or constitution of the chdrch must first be 
brougnt before the General Assembly in the form of 
an overture, when, if approved of, it is then transmitted 
to the several presbjtenes for their eonsidcrutioUfWith 
injunctions to forward their opinions to the next 
General Assembly, by which it may be passed into law 
only if it have obtained the ooncurreneo of the nuiijority 
of the presbyteries. 

lUitutER UxBF,a name given to any coral reef which 
runs parallel to the shore, but separated therefrom 
by a channel. The great barrier reef along the north- 
east coast of Australia is composed of a chain of huge 
niansos of coral rock, and is more than 1,000 miles long 
uTui (rnni 10 to 00 iniloa in width. {Se« CobaIj Kkmf.) 

L’AHnna Tueaty is the name given to a treaty 
entered into between the Piitch and the oinperor of 
tfermaiiy in 1715, shortly otter the peace ot Utrecht. 
In tt^riuBof tiiis treaty, Austria received possession of 
all tiio provinces which had belonged to Spain, with 
(bo adciilion of the greater part of the places taken 
during tlio war with Franco. A largo force, oonsisting 
of not loss thafi 30,0(X) men, was to bo maintained lu 
the country, whereof the emperor was to furnish 
throe-tifihs, and the States the remainder. The annual 
Hum of 600,000 crowns was to be paid by the emperor 
towards the payment of the Dutch troops; and he 
aoleiuiily engaged not to transtor these nroviiicesto a 
prince of the house of Bourbon, cither uy sale, mar- 
riage, or otherwise. 

Labuinq-out, bar'-ritiff, a practice, which was of 
fre()uent occurrence in schnois iu lormer times, of se- 
curing the doors and windows of the schoul-room, when 
a suitable opportunity presented itself, ugaiust the 
entrance of the head nioster and his assistants. lt%\aB 
generally done a sliort time betoro the vacations, to 
secure some addiiioDul bolidays, or to obtain the re- 
moval ol some tancied wrong. The boys managed to 
lay iu a store of eatables to sustain thciuaelves during 
the siege, and obtained their demands if tbe^ were 
able to prevent tbe nioster firoiu clfeciiiig a Jorcible 
entrance within three days. It is said of Addison, 
that be maiioged a barnug-out when a boy of twelve 
years of age at school at Liolilield. At a barring-out 
at the High Bchonl, Edinburgh, in 15bu, fatal results 
ensued; one of the city niegielratcs, under whose 
patronage the school bappenea to be, being shot dead 
by one of the boys, in an attempt on the part of the 
authorities to force an entrance, tiir John Deane, 
founder of Witton school, Cheshire, ordered the pupils 
to observe the custom twice a year,— a week betore 
Christmas and Esster.— Brand's Popa/or Alarigai- 
iit* I Cliarabers's Ene^elopigdia, 

UABRtiTGTOYiA, hafTing-t&->ni‘a (in bononr of the 
Hon. Dunes Barrington), in Bot., the typical gen, of 
'the nat. ord. J/arrinffioniaeeeg, consisting of small 
trees conspicuous for their beauty. B. neeiosa, tbe 
Moordilia, a native of Ceylon, has dark glossy leaves, 
and white flowers delicately tinted with crimson. 8ir 
Emerson Tennent says that the etamens, of which 
there are nearly a hundred to each flower, when they 
fall to tbe ground, might almost be mislaken for 
painters' brushes. 

BAURiiVGTOHLAOXJi, 6dr'-rMg-fo'-a<-aF-fe*«, in Bot., a 
small oat. ord. of dieotyledonoua plants, In the eub- 
class Cafyeifiora. They are usually plae^ among the 
AfyrfacciSjWhich they resemble in most essential par- 
ticulars. The species are all natives of tropical regions, 
and most of tbem bare poisonous properties. Tim 
bark ot iftravadium rocrsiesma is said to he febrifbgal ; 
the fruit of Ourega urberea it edible ; while Uiat of 
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QMtava bragiliana is emetic, and produces an itfCoad- 
cating effeck upon fish, 

Bxbbibtxb, tde'-ris-fsr (from 6ar, or 6«ir, and Old 
Fr. ssfsr, to remain or continue : thus the oomUiia- 
tion of the two forms, Aarrsrier, one who takes his 
station at a bar; who continues there, that is, who 
carries on Ids profession at the bar; a pleaoer of 
causes). — Barristers were first styled uppren^tB 
(apprenticii ad legrim). from Fr. apprBndire, to lewB, 
who answered to the bachelors ot the universities, as 
the state and degree of a airjBani (ssreisNfss ad Ugem) 
did to that of doctor. Apprentices or barristers seem 
to have been first appointed by an ordinance of King 
Edward!., in parliament, in tbe fiOihyear of his reign. 
(Spelm. G/om. 87; DugdtUe, Orip. Jarii. 65.) The time 
before they ought to be called to the bar. by the ancient 
orders, was eight years (afterwards reduced to five) i 
and tbe exercises done by them (if they were not oaUed 
ex graHd\ were twelve grand moots, performed in the 
inns of chancery, in the time of the grand rcadinoi \ 
and twenty -four petty moots, in term time, before 
tbe readers of tlie respective inns of court. The 
privilege of oonferring the rank or degree of barrister- 
at-law is exclusively enjoyed by the inne of court, 
whioh are the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's Inn. The poiseesion of this 
rank (or of the higher degfue of seijeant) eonstitutes au 
indispensable qualification for practising as an advocate 
in the superior courts at Westiniuster. No other meant 
of obtaining it exist but that of becoming enrolled as a 
student in one or the other of these inns, and apply- 
ing, after a certain period, to its principal officers (or 
benvhere) for a call to the bar. As a qualification for a 
call, the student must liave kept commons for three 
years (».e. twelve terms), by dining in the hall of the 
society at least throe times in each torm : and it ia 
further required by the society of Lincoln's Inn that 
he should nave been a member for five years, unlass 
bo havo taken the degree of master of arta or baobaler 
of law iu the universities of Cambridge, Oxford os 
Dublin, or unless he shaJi apply to bo examined Inlaw^ 
and pass a sutllcieut examination therein, iu whioh oaae 
three will be siiillcieut. The benchers have the power 
of oonferring the honorary degree of barrister on whom 
they will, without these requirements, as in tbe ease ixf 
the present Prince of Wales, who was lately called to tlm 
bur uy the society of the Middle Temple. Thequslifloa* 
tion above alluded to involves nothing of aoademioiil ^s- 
ciplino or institution, nor is it necessary for the applicant 
for a coll to the bar to be subjeoted to any previous ex- 
amination as to his profoasional knowledge. Butlately. 
lectures have been instituted, and an annual {optioHal} 
examination in law and high degrees of aoademioal 
learning established, of stnaonta proposed for the bar, 
with pnscB and ocrtiilcates for the most distinguished. 
The business of legal education has been long oondttoted 
m private channels, a method which experienoe haa 
proved to bo ofiic&cious ; the osuol plan being to obtain 
admission into the chambers of a practising narrister* 
conveyancer, or special pleader, whore, in addition to 
the opportunities of observing the course of practice, 
the pupil enjoys for some time the^vsntage of tuitiem 
in the grounds and principles of Tbe law. As to the 
privilege of barristers from arrest, tee Abxb8t ; and aa 
to their duties and general privileges, eee CounsBA, 

Babrow, bdr^-ro (Sax. berewe), in Arohaiol., a 
name given to large artificial mounds of earth raised 
over the graves ot warriors and men of renown in 
h^one ages. There tire many barrows in Great 
Britain, particularly in Wiltshire and Dorsetshiiw, 
Some of these have been exnl<»rcd, and human remaina 
have been discovered in them, deposited in a rough 
stone Gofiin, or, in cases wjioro tha body bad been nra- 
Tiontly burnt, in a sepnlchral am made of clay. FImt . 
arrow-heads, weapons of brass and iron, coins, brace- 
lets, and cups, have also been found in tbem. Tho 
barrow called Bilborv Hill, near Marlborongb, in 
Wiltshire, is one of tho largClt in this country, being 
aboat 170 feet in height, ano coyoting an area of nearly 
six acres. When barrows of this enormous sixe ware 
raised, it la probable that th^ ware intended to eom- 
memorate some great battle or other important etanih 
and mast be considered ae serving a monamental par- 
pfwe, for which we sbotild use aa obaJisk or catauuifrk 
thaprasautday. 
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Barry 

^A-Bitr, har'-rg, m Her., whea the nbield is dinded 
by horizontal lines into more than five equal nsrts, it 
is described as harry of so many pieces as there are 
divisions. The field of a shield is described as harry- 
handy when it is divided evenly into lozengc-shapM 

{ )icccB by the intersection of transverse ana diagonal 
inoa ; and harry-pily when it is divided by diagonal 
lines from left to ri^t and right to left, into pieces of 
the form of a wedge. 

Babs, hartf in the menage, are the upper part of the 
gums, between the tusks and grinders, which bear no 
teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and by its fric- 
tion the horse is governed. 

BAR-SnoT. {Sat Shot.) 

Babtvb, hav*-t0r (Sp. baratar), in Com., is the ex- 
changing of one commodity directly for another, with- 
out the employment of money or any other medium of 
exchange. This is the usual mode of exchange among 
savage or uncivilised races, and it is likewise gencratly 
adopted by civilized nations in trading with savages : 
thus the traders with the North- American Indians pur- 
chase skins by bartering guns, powder, axes, and such- 
like. The term seemi to be derived from the Italian word 
haraiiara, which signifloB to cheat as well as to barter. 
A system of barter can only exist in the earliest com- 
rooroial state of a people ; for as commercial intercourse 
extends, tho uocossity of a standard of value becomes 
apparent, not only lo facilitaie operations, but to pre- 
vent that spocioB of over-reuching which noccHsanly 
attends barter. The exchanges of a civilized (icopre 
amongst themselves, or with other oonuiries, are prin- 
cipally curried on by means of bills of ezclinng<*., bo 
that the actual money payment iu a country by no 
means represents tho amount of its oonimercial trails- 
actions. In some parts of England, particularly in 
the mining districts, wages are paid in articles of rou- 
sumption instead of money ; and this is termed 
** trucking," from tho French word free, which signifies 
barter. It is, however, illegal. 

Babthokokxw Fa III, har-thoV-o-mu, was first held in 
the year 1133, and was conducted by tho monks and 
priests of the church and priory of 8t. Bartholomew', 
which was sitnatod in west Mmithfleld. The first 
charter was granted to a monk named Kayero, who bad 
been jester to Henry 1. In addition to the usual buy- 
ing and selling, tbo fair was distinguished by the 
murade-plays and mysteries of the priests, by athletic 
sports and games, and by the public disputations of 
toe scholars from the London schools, lu the middle 
of the 16th contuiy the fair had greatly increased, and 
had become animportant market for cattle, cloth-stuQs, 
leather, Ac. It was always held on tho 2tth August, 
St. Bartholomew’s day, and tho variety of exhibitions, 
booths, mountebanks, and theatrical perfonnances, 
made the gathering very popular. Henry Vlll. sup- 
pressed the priory of St. Bartholomew, and the charter 
was then transferred to the corporation of London. 
After that time the fair began to lose its character, and 
towards the close of the Ifith century a row of houses 
was built on the site of tbo cloth fair. The name is re- 
tained still. In 1593, tho year of the groat plague, the 
fair was not held. The proceedings usually lasted 
three days ; but aflbr the restoration of Charles II. 
they were prolonged to fourteen days, lu 1701, how. 
over, tho lair was represented as a nuisance ; and the 
trallio graduallv lessened from that period : it became 
an onnoal exhinitiou of debauchery and dissipation. 
Many nusucoessAil attempts wore made to suppress it, 
hut it was not until 1810 that it was removed to Islington, 
where it struggled feebly for existence. It was Imally 
abolished in 1855. 

Babtuolomxw’s Pat, » festival of tho Church, 
observed on tho 21th of August, in honour of St. 
Bartholomew. 

BARTHotoHBw, St., Mabsacbb OF, Bu atrocious 
carnage that took place iu France, on the night of St. 
Bartholomew’s day, 1672. The king, Charlm IX.. at 
the initigahon of his mother, Catherine do Medicis, 
the queen dowager, invited to Paris, under a solemn 
oath of safety, the principal ProlesUnts of the kin^om, 
iniOldnr to emebrate the marriage of the king of Navarre 
with the sister of the French king. On a given signal, 
at midnight, the ma ssac re commenced ; men, women, 
and^gihilajren were involved in one common destruoUon . 
The city resounded with the groans of the dying; the 


Bavyto 

dead bodies were oast into tbo streets, and the channela 
flowed with blood. In Paris alone, it is said that more 
than 10,000 persona were put to death on that night. 
But the butchery was not confined to Paris : at Orleans^ 
Rouen, Meaux, and other places throughout Franoe« 
similar oruelties were perpetrated ; so that in all, ao« 
cording to Sully (whose account is the received onejv 
70/^ persons were massacred on this occasion. 

BARTnoLOMRES, bor-tkolf-o-mitea, a religions order 
founded at Genoa in 1307, bat suppressed by Pope 
Innocent X. in 1050, in oonsequonce ofthe irregmarites 
of tho monks. In the church of the monastery of this 
order, at Genoa, is the image protended to have been 
sent by Christ to King Abgarns. 

Bartizah, har*-ti-zan, in Medieoval Arch., a small 
round turret, with an arrow-slit or very narrow window, 
generally projecting from the angle of a square tower, 
on the corner of a gable of a building, and supported 
on a corbel or bracket. Its chief use when thrown out 
near the top of a tower seems to have been for the 
purpose of enabling any one on guard to keep a look- 
out on porson-s approaching the castle, from a place of 
shelter and safety ; or, when placed over or near a 
gateway, for defensive purposes. 

Bahtok Bxdb, Jbar’-toH, in Gcol., a group of tertiary 
beds, included in tho Bagshot series. They consist of 
greenish-grey sandy clay below, passing up into bluish- 

K n and brown clay, mterstratiiled oocaaionally with 
of sand and loar 
Baru. {See Sao> ns.) 

Baruch, TitB Piii iROT of, Bair'-nk, is the name 
of one of the apocr^ phal books subjoined to the canon 
of tho Old Testament. Baruch was the disciple and 
amanuensis of the iirophet. .Teremiah, and this book 
has been reckoned part of Jeremiah’s prophecy, and ia 
often cited by the ancient fathers as such. It is said, 
in tho preface to tho book, to have boon written by 
Baruch at Babylon, by the appointment of tho king 
and the Jews, and in their name; that it was after- 
wards read to them for their approbation, and then 
sent to Jerusalem, with a collection of money, to Joa- 
chim, the high priest, and to all tho people. The Jews 
rejected this hook, because it did not appoor to have 
been written in Hebrew ; nor is it in the catalogue of 
sacred books given us by Origen, Hilary, Rufiuus, and 
others. St. Cyril of Jerusalem, however, and the Lao- 
dicean council, held in 304, mention Baruch among the 
canonical books of Scripture, and join it with the pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah. There are three ancient copies of 
this book extant,— one in Greek, tho other two in 
Syriac; but in which of these languages, or whether 
in any of them, it was originally wnlten, is uncertain. 
Barwood. {See Baphxa.) 

BARYBTBOHTiAiriTK, hSir-i-9tron'-»han-ite, in Min., a 
miDcriU found in Orkney, containing b mixture of 
carbonate of strontia and sulphate of baryta. It ie 
also known as Stromnite. 

Baryta, or Barytbs, ha-ri'-ia (Gr. 5ari/«, heavy), in 
Chem., one ofthe alkaline earths, discovered by Soheole, 
in 1774. It is met with, combined with sulphuric acid, in 
eawk orheavy tpar^ and combined with carbonic acid in 
icitherite . It may bo formed by decomposing the nitrate 
by a red heat. It is very similar in its properties to 
caustic lime. It is groyish-whiio ; becomes hot when 
moistened with water, falling to a fine white powder, 
forming the hydrate. Its specific gravity is about 4. 
It has an extremely acrid caustic taste, and is very 
oisonous. It dissolves in 20 parts of water, forming 
aryta-water, much used as a cnemical re-agent. Boif 
ing water dissolves half its weight of baryta, and de- 
posesf on cooling, four- or six-siaed prismatic crystals, 
containing 10 equivalents of water. 

Baryta, Cabboitatb of, found native as vUkeriU, 
It ia qied as the sooreo of many baiyta salts. Jt is a 
dense white powder, fafiing oe a precipitate when n 
soluble carbonate ia added to a solution of baryta salt. 
It is nearly Insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in 
acetic, nitric, hydrochloric, and several other acids. 

Baryta, Nrbatb of, in Chem., formed by dissolving 
the carbonate of baiyta in very dilate nitric acid, and 
evaporating and crystaUising. It forma white, trons* 
lucent ootAedra. which are anhvdrous. It ia soluble 
in 8 parts of cold and 3 parts or boiling water. It ia 
used prineipally in the preparation of baryta for oho- 
ndcal pniposea, and for detecting acids in iraysU. 
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Baryta 

Babtta, Tns Salta of, are readily reeoanized by 
giTing a dense white preoipitate, iDSoluble in the 
acids on the addition of a soluble sulphate. The 
carbonate and nil the soluble salts are powerful acrid 
poisons. The best antidote is sulphate of soda or 
magnesia. The salts not enumerated above are uu* 
immrtant. 

Babtta, SFr.FHATS OF, fonnd native in the form of 
heacy fpar. It may be readily formed by adding a 
soluble sulphate to a soluble salt of baryta. It is a 
dense white powder, insoluble in acids, and is some- 
times used as a pigment, under the name of permanent 
white. Sulphate of baryta, or heavy epar, found in the 
load-mines of the I>iorthof England, ia the suiiroe of 
roost of the baryta salts. The insolubility of sulphate 
of baryta in acids renders the salts of baryta valuable 
tests for the presence of sulphuric acid lu any com- 
ponnd. 

BABTTO-CALCiTB,ha-rt'-to-ilr(!r-«t7s, in Min., a mineral 
containing carbonate of baryta and oarlionaie of lime; 
also called Alstonite, from being found in the lead- 
mines of Alstono Moor. 

Barttomk, or Baritowb, hlir^^-ionc (Or. ftnrn*, 
heavy, and fonos, touc), in Mns., a tone of the voice 
the compass of which lies botwoeu the baas and tenor. 
It is the lowest but one of the siv registers into which 
the human voice is divided, and is the commonest kind 
of male voice. The mexr.o-soprano, or raiddlu female 
voice, corresponds with it an octave higher. 

Basalt, ba-toW (from latalt on Ethiopian word 
for iron), in Geul., a close-grained, hard, block, 
or dark-brown rock, of igneous origin, occurring 
both in the Trap and the Volcanic series. It is one of 
the Doleritcs or Angitic lavas, and consists essentially 
of augite and felspar, the former being in eveess. It 
often contains crystals of the olive-green mineral o/i- 
rt» 0 , grains of magnetic iron, and oilier iiodies. 
Hasses of basalt are frequently found divided into 
columns or prisma, with three, live, or more sides. 
That this colli lunar structure is (ho result of contrac- 
tion on consolidation, is shown by the prisms usually 
being at right angles to the greatest extension of the 
mass,— that is to say, being vertical in an horizonlul bed, 
and horizontal in a vertical dyke,— proving that (be 
lissttring commonoed at the cooling surfaces, umi struck 
thence directly towards tlio centre of the mims. 
Sometimes it is fuiiud that the two sets of iirisms thus 
originating at each surface did not exactly lit wlieii 
they met in the centre. At other tinfos, however, the 
prisms proceed uiniiterruptedlv from aide to side, the 
two sets either having coalesced, or one surface having 
cooled before the other, and given rise to divisions tlmt 
were carried right across the mass. In atidition to 
these prismatic joints, other irregular joints, more or 
less nearly at right angles to tiie prisms, also occur ; 
and in very regular columnar basalt the columns are 
articulated, or separated at regnlai* or irregular inter- 
vals, into short blocks, by divisions, which are some- 
times quite flat, and sometimes curved into coueave and 
convex Biirfaces, forming an approach to the ball-and- 
socket joint. The origin of this structure is explamed 
by the celebrated observations of Gregory Watt. If 
a mass of basalt be melted in a furnace and allowed to 
cool again, the following results are observed : — If a 
small part bo removed and allowed to cool quickly, a 
kind of slag-like glass is obtained, not difleriiig in ap- 
pearance from obsidian : if it cool in larger mass, and 
more slowly, it returns to its original stony state. 
During the cooling, small globules make their appear- 
ance, which increase by the successive formation of 
external concentric coats, like those of an onion ; and 
the simultaneous nbliteration of the previously-formed 
interna* coats, so that, nltimately, a number of soh'd 
balls are formed. . As these balls continue to i]i|rease'‘ 
In size, their external coats at length touoh, and then 
tiicy mutually compress each other. Now in a layer 
of equal-sized balls, eael\ ball is touched by exactly six 
others, and if all be ^ueeied together by an ef|ual 
force acting in every direction, eacnball win neecMarily 
be oomrertM into a regularjiexagon. The same result 
will also follow from an eqnal expansive force acting 
from the centre of each ball, or from the tendency to 
indeiliitte enlaraement in their oonoentric ooats. I’nos > 
•aeh epheroidu mats, under favourable oiroomstanoes, | 
irill assame the form of a short hexagonal pillar. Zf 
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there are many layers of balls, eech ball resting 
directly and eentricully on the one below it, a long 
column of these hexagonal joints will bo formed, and 
the top and bottom of each joint will be flat, oonvex. 
or concave, accordiug to variations in the amount and 
direction of the pressure at the ends of the oolumns. 
There is no apparent reason why, in n cooling mass pt 
basalt, the balls should be arranged so that their oeh- 
tres should bo in straight linos, and that the hexagoual 
joints should form straight continuous pillars, rather 
than separate discontinuous pavements. This, how- 
ever, is probably the result of tho simultaneous ten- 
dency of the musi to split into prisms on consolidation. 
The pillars of basalt are usually from six to eighteen 
inches ill diameter, and vary iu length from live or six 
to 1(K) or lAO feet. Basalt is rarely, if ever, found as 
an underlying rock, but generally occura as a dyke or 
as an overlying mass. The most celebrated plateau of 
basalt is iiiat in the north-east of Ireland, covering 
almost tho whole county of Autrim. This eutiro mass 
is :hK) or KM) feet in thickness, anil 60 milea long by 30 
wide. The basalt occurs in three or four shccta, in 
many places beautifully columnaiiPand interstratiUed 
with beds of voleanie asli, or " ochre," as it is railed. 
Ono of the columnar beds dips griiiliiullv into tho sea 
on the north coast, and is known as the Cviout’s Cause- 
way. The basalt of tho West of Scotland is very 
ivniarkuble for the beauty and regularity of its 
columns. At Fingal's Cave, in the ialaiid of StalTa, 
tho (irningiimt'iiL of these basaltic columns was long 
regarded as tho masonry of a race of giants.— 
tjukes's Manual of Geology. 

Bahanits, bfiie-a-nUe (Gr. bananoit), a species of 
schistose hornblende, used for testing the iiurity of 
gold. The gold is rubbed on the stone, and the mark is 
toiK'lied with aquafortis. Tho amount of copper eon* 
tnini'd in the gold may be easily guessed at by tho 
elitinge of colour the streak undergoes. 

JlAhCiMBT, Basinet, or Basnet, 6rW-»-ffsf, a light 
helmet sometimi'H 
having a vizor, 
but more oltcii 
without one, and 
biisiii - sbiipcii, — 
wlicneotbo ijiune. 

During the reigns 
of Kdward TT.unrl 
Edward III. it 
was the couiiiiou 
form of defeiiHivc 
head-dress adopt- BASClNET, 

ed by the English infantry. 

Base, bat/ai ( Lut, banie, a foundation ; Fr. bae, low), 
in Arch., that purl of a column on which the shaft is 
]ilaccd, consisting generally, in the fl\e orders ot arohl- 
tectiire, of a square piiiiiu and mouldings, formed of 
ton, fillets, cavettos, and astragals, in various combi- 
nations, between tho plinth and tho bottom of the 
shaft. The hi ight of tlio wbolo base, including plinth 
and mouldings, is about half tho diametar of the sbalt 
at its lowest or broadest end. Tho Greek Doric column 
is tho only form of pillar that has uo base. In Gotliio 
arohitccture, tho base became higher and more varied 
in form than in examples of orders of the olaBsie 
period. 

Base, in Chem., a term applied to those bodies which 
unite with acids or halogens to form salts or bodies 
analogous thereto. The baaio property of an element 
is not absolute, but only relative ; ss the same bo^ 
may act us a base or an acid with a diflbrent dement. 
Thus wo find chruininm acting as a base in the foi^ 
of sesquioxide, but as an seiq in the form of teroxido 
or cliromie acid. Tbe bases in inoripmic chemistry are 
generally oxides, the organio bases Deing analogous to 
them. (See Oboahxo ZUras.) (For ^e relative bMic 
relations gf bodies, eee Affinkxt.) 

Bask, in Fort., the exterior nao of tbe _ 
that imagioai^ Une whioh ia drawn from tho S. 
angle of a bastion to the an^ opposite to it. 

Ba81, in Mus. (See Bass.) 

Babb Covbt (Fr. esHr haeee) is any inferior . 
that is not ot record } as the Court Baron, Ac.— Bsf^ 
Eitcb.fol.es, 98. ^ 

Babb Fbb. ia one of the three kinds of estatee ilid||>e* 
simple, and has a qnalfflcatlon subjoined thereto, wmch 
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anitft bo (ietemnincd wlienorertTiequaliflcaiion annexed 
to it is at an end. As in the cuse of a^^rant to A and 
his hoirs, ttvantu qt the manor of Dale, m this instance, 
whenever the heirs of A cease to be tenants of that 
manor, ttie grunt is entirely defeated ; so, wlicn Henry 
VI. granted to John Talbot, lord of the manor of 
Kingston- Lisle, in Berks, that be and his heirs, lords oi 
the said manor, should be peers of the realm, bjr the title 
of barons of Lisle, here John Talbot had a baso or 
qualifled fee in that dignity«(Co. Litt., 27 a) ; and the 
instant he or his heirs quitted the seign(n 7 of this 
manor his dignity was at an end. The estate is a fee- 
simple because it is limited to the heirs general, and 
may by possibility endure for ever ; yet, as that du- 
ration depends upon the concnrronce of roUatera 
oircunistuncps which qualify the duration, it is, there- 
fore, not an absolute, nut a qualifled or base fee. It is 
proper to observe, with respect to this term oihaee fee, 
that it has usually a more restricted application, viz., 
to that species of qiiiililled foe which is created whore 
a tenant in tail coiiievs his estate by bargain and sale, 
Ac., and which Lord Uoke describes as a delcrtuitiahli 
fee derived nut oftn estate tail ; and in the act lor 
abolition of fines and recovorieii.M A 4 Will. IV. c. 71, 
.'la meaning is, by express provision, conliued (so far 
as that act is concerned) to4he estate created by the 
alienation of the tenant in tail where (he issue are 
barred, but those in remainder nr reversion arc not. 

Basv KnrouTH, an order of Unights inferior to 
barons and bannerets. 

BASX-LxifK, in Persp., is n lino drawn at the extre- 
mity of the priiii'ipal visual rav, and perpondiLMilar to 
It. The base-line, in 8iirv«\viuir, is a principal line 
measured with the greatest riruuision on wliicli a tri- 
angle or a series of triangles may be constructed, 
whereby other positions may be dcti(>rniined. 

Bask op a Soutj Fioukk is its lowest plain side, or 
that on which it stands; and if the solid has two op]io. 
site parallel plain aides, and one of them is the base, 
then the oilier is also called t ho 1^11*10. 1tam‘ of a triangle, 
or any other plain llgurc, is usually that which lies the 
lowest ; but any side may be the bn*«c, iicconiing to the 
position in which it may be conceived to bo lying or 
standing. 

Bask Skiivtcks, under the feudal system, were sucl 
as were fit only for pciisanls or persons of a scrvilt 
rank ; as In plough the lord's land, to make his bedgesj 
to carry bis manure, or other iin-au einploynicnts. 

Babkl, Council of, hoi, is (he name given to an 
important ccolcsinsticnl council held in thn city of 
Basel, in Swit/icrland. It was simimoned by Pope 
Martin V. and his successor Eugeuius IV., 111 con- 
formity to a decree ot the eouneil of Conatance, and 
met on Docemher 14, 1-ldl, under the presidency of 
the cardinal-legs to Julian Cesarini. The tw’o great 
objects of the council were the roooneiliation of the 
Hussites to the Roman Catholio church, and the re- 
formation of abuses in the Church itself; and the 
oouncil was opened with an eloquent speech by the 
president. The former of these objects was coiitrarv 
to the wish of the pope, who soon alter issued his bull 
for the dissohiiion of the council. The menibcr.s, 
however, maintained that the pope had no power of 
dissolving a general council once lawfully convoked 
and as.seiiibled, nnd, on his continuing to issue bulls 
against them, they summoned Eiigenius to appear at 
(heir bar. Notwithstanding the papal bulls, the 
council ooneluded a peace in tho name of the Church 
with the Hussites, to whom they allowed tho use of 
the cup in the Lord's Sapper. Through the intercession 
of the emperor Sinisniund, a reconciliation was effected 
between the conneil and the popo^ tho latter revoking 
idle bulls winch he bad insned against the council, and 
gaxetorth another, dated December 13, 14:13, solemnly 
ratifying all its decrees. The council next prtHjeeded 
to tho reformation of abuses in the Church. Kba powers 
of the pope were tniioh diminished and his revenues 
enrtatied, and puuishments were appointed for certain 
immoralities ot the clergv. These proceedings greatly 
exasperated Burenins, who summoned another council 
at Ferrara^d issned a bull for tbs dissolution of that 
at Basel. He was again cited to appear at their bar, 
and, on his failing to do so, was declared contumacious, 
add aftcrw.irds, in 1439, they decreed his snsnension 
from the popedom, mid elected Amadeuc 'VIII., of 
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Savoy, under the name of Felix V., in bis room. Many 
of the members had by this time withdrawn from the 
oouncil, and these proceedion were generally dis- 
approved of by the Catholic wo»d. The nisembly , how- 
ever, went on to hold its sessions at Basel for five 
ears longer. Its last session there was held in May, 
413. Subsequeutly, it continued to meet at Lausanne 
till 1410. when, after the death of Eugenins and the 
resignation of Felix, an amnes^ was offered to them 
by the new pope, Nicholas V., which they gladly 
accepted, and declared the council at an end. The 
decrees of tho council of Basel are not admitted into 
any of the Roman collect ious, and are consiclerf'd of no 
authority by ibo Roman lawyers. They are, however, 
recognized 111 points of canon law in France and Ger- 
many; nmi though some later concordats have modified 
the applic.ition of thorn, they have never been formally 
and entirely annulled. 

Bahkl, Trkatirs or, the name given to two impor- 
tant treaties of peace concluded at Basel on the 6th 
April and 22nd J ulv, 1795 : the former of these was 
hetMoen France and Frussia, the latter between France 
and Sp.'iin.by which Prussia and Spain withdrew them- 
selves from the coalition against France, and acknow- 
ledged tho republic. Prus-ia gave un to France all 
her possessions beyond tho Rhine, vvnilo Sjiain ceded 
her portion of the i.^land of San Domingo, 
Baskt.lvcka, ffrorn lostlla, its 

Miilahiir 'me), in Hot., tho Basrlla family, a 

small iri> r<l. of du'otyledonous phnits, in the sub- 

lass Mu .tlamjftirir. They .ire ehrobiiig herbs or 
limbs, t'.«sely allied to Chcnopodiavea (which «ee), 
but r<‘adiiy distinguished by liurnig a coloured eal 3 'X, 
with two Vows of sepals Vnd perigynous staniciis. 
There bp* (our genera and twelvn species, all of which 
are tropic il pl.ints. Doio>lln rithra and ulbit arc used 
in the Fast. Indies as substitutes for spinach. From 
the ftirjTUT hpeeies a purple dye may ho obtained. The 
(le-hv roots of Vllume iuherome, nr Mtlloro fuheroea, 
a native of Pern, contain a great deal of starch, and 
are edible. 

Baskmknt, hnhe'-mrnt (Ang.-Nor ), in Areb., tho 
lowest story of any biulcling, generally sunk beneath the 
Taco of the ground, in jirivato bonaes eontuiningtlio 
kitchens nnd collars. In public buildings of any architec- 
tural pretensions the base is, for the most part, low and 
of in,ivsivc nppearuiice, formed of ‘‘ruslicated’* masonry 
or stones, the outer surface of which is liown into u 
'Ugged indented form, with a projecting band above, 
or eoriiiee, which serves us a support to pilasters run- 
ig un (ho w'lvlls of the budding between the windows, 
Whitehall, XiOiulon. There is no strict rule for 
the height of tho basement story ; but it is generally 
regul.ited by the purposes for which it is intended, ana 
the various' uses to which the ground-floor abuvo is 
applied. 

OAHnAW, BARnA, nr Parba, ha-thaef (Arab, haeka, 
load or masicr), a Turkish title of honour conferred 
on viceroys, provincial governors, and other distin- 
gui.shed men. The budge of a bashaw's authority, as 
well ns tho emblem of Ids rank, is the horse-tail, and 
he takes precedence uceordiiig to tho number of these 
on his banner : the highest is the bashaw of three tails. 
These bashaws exercise supreme civil and military 
authority in their respective provinces, and many of 
them owe little more than a nominal subjection to tho 
Porte. 

Bashz-Dazofxs, ha'-ehe-lO’SooW, are irregular ca- 
valrr troops in the Turkish service. In the late war 
in the Crimea they were frequently engaged with the 
enemy ; but thov were turbulent and insubordinate, 
and plundered whenever occasion oflered, so that they 
wore generally more troublesome to their friends than 
to |he enemy. 'W. H. Russell, in describing these 
wild cavaliers," says, *' it would have been difficult 
lo find more picturexqne-looking scoundrels if the 
world was picked for them from Soinde to Mezioo. 
Many of them were splendid-looking fellows, with iiao 
sinewy legs, beautifullT-proportioned muscular arms, 
and noble well-set beads qf tne true Caucasian mould ( 
others were hideous neproes from Nubia, or lean ma- 
lignant-looking Arabs, with sinister eyes and hungry 
aspect ; and some were dirty Mandmut fanatics from 
Mecca, inflamed by the inilueooe of their had{, or 
*iilgrinmge.'* 
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Basil. { Sa 9 Ocyxuu.) 

BaSxliak Movss, ba-til^-i-an, in Ecel. Hift., were 
monks of the order of St. Besil, who lived in the 4th 
oentuiy. He retired into a desert in the province of 
PoutuB, where ho founded a monastery Ibr the acooih< 
niodatiou of himself and his numerous followers, oud, 
it is said, drew up certain rules, anmuntiug to several 
hundreds, for the better regulation of this new society. 
This new order soon spreacl all over the East ; nor was 
it long in extending also into the West. Some assert 
that Basil saw himself the spiritual father of more than 
tK),(K)0 monks in the East only ; hut this order, which 
nourished for more than three centuries, was consider- 
ably diminished by heresy, schism, and a change of 
empire. It is said to have furnished 14 popes, l,8t)5 
bishops, .1,010 ablmts, and 11,08.> martyrs. It likewise 
boasts of several emperors, kings, and princes who 
have embraced its rule. 

Basilica, ba-nV-i-ka (Gr. banlilee, n royal resi- 
dence, a palace), a term ap|died to tho largo buildinj^ 
ercctotl in Borne, and other cities of the Roman em- 
pire, for the administration of justice. They also 
served the purpose of au exchange, in which merehauts 
transacted their business, being genornlly built in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the forum. The follow- 
ing was the method of construction generally adopted. 
Alarge central space, about twice or three times ns long 
ns It was wide, was surrounded with columns, on which a 
roof, called the ie»tudo, was snnporled. On either side 
of tins space porticos were ailued, covered with a roof 
8lo})ing from the coliinnia of the testudo, and aupported 
on the outer side by another row of sinaller ooliirnns 
at a distance of about one-tiiird of the breadth of the 
centnd space from those that held 1 he main roof : a 
wall was afterwards substituted for the outer oolunms 
of the portico, to afl'urd shelter to those within the 
building. Tim portico was divided into two parts by 
a floor, Ibc upper imrt forming a gallery for the nc- 
coiumodaiioo ofrthose who were looking on at what 
was passing lielow, or pcrhtipa for the exposure of 
commodities for sale, or lor on rry mg on some handi- 
craft trade. • There was a vostiluile, or large porch, at 
one end, and at the other a trihnnal for the adiuinis- 
tration of justioe, with a se^inioin'ulur recess, or ap<;e, 
for the judge's seat, with rAa/eu/iVu, onhumb-rs for 
the use ol the judge, counsel, &o., on either side of it. 
Basiliem were unknown in Borne until iibriut ii.c. 2(K>, 
but after that time they were generally built in toans 
in all parts of the Boman empire. The hest. example 
wo have of the oM husilu-a, or ball of justice, is that at 
Pompeii, built on the mnth-west side of the forum, 
occupying an area of about .100 feet long and 110 feet 
lironil, including tho eviernal walls. 'J'he vcstibiih*, ut 
the lower end, is KM) feet by 30 ; tlie t«-sl udo, or central 
area, about 102 feet by 54; the pocticos surroiinding 
the testudo bciii^ 24 feet wide, while ttm (nbuiiai, at 
the upper end, is 54 feet by 10, with ohalcidica on 
either side about 30 feel by 24. On entering the ves- 
tibule at the left-hand side, there is a stiurease leading 
to tho galleries of tho porticos. The carlv Christian 
churches, and, indeed, tho eburches of the present 
day, boar a strong resemblaucc to tbo old basilieas in 
their general arrangement : and it is probable that 
many of these old halls of justice and exchange at 
liniue were converted into places of worship by the 
first protessora of Christianity in the imperial city. 
'J'he central area corresponds to tho nave; the por- 
ticos to tho aisles, which are commonly furnished 
with uusightly galleries’, the vestibule to the space 
usually oceupiea by the tower at tho west end of a 
church, or to the great western entrance in a cathe- 
dral ; and the tribunal of tho Roman magistrate to 
the ohanoel and railed apace inclosing the oommunion- 
tabie. In the old churches the reaerublanco waanora 
striking, as the bishop's throne wa« placed in the slnni- 
ciroular apse immediately behind the high altar, which 
was placed under a canopy in what was called the 
sanctuaij. Among the most famous at Bonie may be 
mentions Tnyan'e Basilica, and thooe of St. Peter, 
built ▲.&. 330; St. Paul, 383; Bt. Agnes, 625; and 
Ht. Maria in Trastevero, 1133. Of modern Italian 
basilicaa, oaed for the same purposes as those of an- 
•ieot Romo, the beat apecimena are those of Tinoensa 
(built by Palladio about 1350), Padua, and Bracoia*— 
Baf. JffiegBaA Cysjepadio— Arte and BeieBoes. 
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Babilxoan Copu, or 9:8X1101. a Greek traualationof 
the Codex Juaiinianiu, a code of laws collected together 
Justinian I., emperor of Borne, in 527. The design 
of reducing tjiis code of laws into ono Greek book was 
first oommenoed by Basil 1., the Macedonian, emperor 
of tho East, in the 9th oentury. The Basilican oude, 
however, was nut reduced to its present form tiU tho 
early part of tho lOih century, by Constantine Til., 
when It WHS published under the title of " Basilica re- 
petila Brmlectionea.*' From that jieriod it became tbo 
common cnclo of laws for the Kast.— Uanbold's 
Matitiale Satilicorum, 

Babxlii’OW, ba-nV-i-kon (Gr. banliloit royal, or of 
great virtue), in Pbar., the name sonivtinies given to 
an ointment, composed of 6 parts resin, B parts lard, 
and 2 parts yellow wax. It is much used as a stimulant 
dressing to iilisiercd surfuers, with n view to keep pp 
the discharge ; and as a vehicle for other stimulating 
snbstiineiDH, eueh as Bavin and Spanish flicp. It isoalled 
ceratnm retina in the Pharmacoperia. Formerly ba- 
silicon was prepared with yellow wax, pitch, resin, and 
nbve-oil, and was hence named unffuentum tetrapkar^ 
maeum, * tho ointment with four drt^s.' 

Bahilicor Dorott, (Gr., royal gift), the title of u 
'ork written by James I. for tho mstructiou of his 
son, Princo Henry. It is divided into three books. 
The first is entitled “ Ofa King's Chri-itian Duty towards 
God;" the second treats of “A King's Duty in bin 
Oillco; ** the third oxniitintes noon *' A King's Beha- 
viour in liidilTercnt Tnings.*' This work, in coiunion 
with the ot her productions of the regal apthur, possesses 
at present no great degree of interest, olherwiso than 
BB a literary curiosity. 

Basiliiiianb, in early Eccl. Hist.,, Is 

the mime given to a religious seat founded by Basilides, 
a GnoHiio of Alexandria, who llouriahed in tho earlier 
half of the 2Dd century. Tho two great dogmas which 
formed the groundwork of his syHlern were tliose of 
cnianution and dunliam. Ho held' that the pnrevealad 
God evolved out of himself tho several altrilniies which 
exnrcHs the idea of ahsoJuto perfection, being tho in- 
Icllccltiai powers, the mind, Ine reason, the thinking 
iiower, wisdom, might, and, lastly, the niciral iittnhutcs. 
rhe<(e aeveu powiTs, winch he regarded us living, sclf- 
subsiHteiil, anil c\cr-MCtivc, together with tlitf primal 
ground out of which they were evolved, constituted 
the first otjdaad, or octave, tho root of all existence. 
Each of these sjuritual chhciiccs proceeded to evolve 
out of itself conlniually numberless gradations of 
existences, oucli lower ono being still tho impression, 
the antiffipe^ of the iminedialo higher one. Aa ho 
hud in his system seven honuigcucoiis natures in each 

f 'r.'uhitioii (iV the i piritiial iMirtd, ho he is Haul to have 
leld that tlicro were 105 such regions or gradations of 
the apiritniil woiM, answering to the days of the year. 
Ono gr.’ind idea of tlifn syntcni was, thai in diflerent 
degrees, and under dillbront forms of application, ono 
law pcrviiili’s all stages and kinds of cxisleuco; and 
that everj^bing, froin tbo highest to Iho*^ lowest, fa 
governed by a single law. How he accounted for thw 
cxislcnoe of c\il dues not seem clear; but ho held that 
everywhere, as rust deposits itself on the surface of 
iron, durkiicHB and death cleave to the fuilen sc ei Is of 
light and life, — tho evil to tho good, the ungodlike to 
(ho gcKlIike ; without, howeicr, the origiual essenoe 
being thereby dealroyed. The whole conrso of tbia 
present world he oousidered ns lotendcd fur such an 
end ; tliiit the godlike may IfC cb'imsed from all imouri- 
ties, and restored to its original purity, lie oonMulered 
tho dcvclupiiient of the human race os a prouess of 

E iiriflcaliou, which was to be perfected by Christianity. 

[is great aim was to lead men to consider tbo wbolo 
universe ns one temple of God. Faith in ibe justice 
and goodness of God rose iu bis mind above every- 
thing else; and when he was perolexed with difficul- 
ties, bis latt words ever were, ** X will say anytbiug 
sooner thoxrdoubt the goodness of Providence.'^ The 
development of this system led Basilides and his fol- 
lowers into many erroneous tminlons, parCfeiilaHy with 
respect to the character andTmieeion of Christ, wlnm 
be did not regard as the Bedeemer ; and held (bat;il 
differed tVom other men only in degree, and, like the 
rest, himself stood in need of redemption.— ReF, 
K^der's ItUtorp afiU CkHefian JleUgfion, vo). fl. 
BastuiSf hiaf-idith {iwiWfctce).-' Although thie 
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oreatnro has no affinity to ihiMlerrible serpent beVered time the lancnnge of the whole of the Spanish penin- 
by the ancients to inflict death by its ^aze.yet it is suffi- siila; for wc And traces of it in the names of mountains, 
ciontly Uf;ly to oneender an uncomforlablo sensation, rivers, &c., in abnpst every part of thecountir. Tbe 
It is found in Souw America, and oceasienslly attains Basque laijpiaj;e possesses a preat variety or termi- 
a length of three feet. Instead of the comb-hke ridge nations. According to some, the noun has six oases ; 
of tbe iguana, the basilisk is furnished with a brond According to others, eleven. The verbs are said to 
meqpbraiie running down its back, and a second, still have eleven moods and forty-six tenses. The structure 
broader, on the upper surface of its tail. This process of the sentences is veir nimplc. The substantive is 
is capable of cither expansion or contraction. The always placed first; then the article; then the nd- 
hind part of the basilisVs head bears a remarkable jcctivc; next the adverb; thep the verb; and lastly 
pointed hood. Notwithstanding its unsightly appear- the object, with the preposition affixed to it. 
anoe, the basilisk is a perfectly harmless reptile. RAS-Uiti.iBr. (Nee liBiiixvo.) 

Bxbilisb (Or. bn$Uiiiko$, from a fabutons Bass, Bask, or Basso, bain (Ital. bano)^ in Mus., 

serpent, said to have been able to kill with its breath are terms all f>f whieh have the same monning, and rig- 
or sight only. According to Uiilen, iis colour inclined nify the lowest or deepest part. The bass, or lowest 
to ydlow ; and it had three small eminences on its part, is, with sound musicians, the most iruportHut of 
head. They were speckled with whitish snotr, and all the parts : it is, indeed, the foundation r>f har- 
presentod the appearance of u crown. .^'liun says mony, — the support of tlic whole superstructure of the 
that its poi.son as so penetrating as to kill thb largest composition. The w'ord bfin is technically used in 
serpents with its vapour only; and that it will kill a various ways; as, fhorntHfh ban, /nnJtimfnfiU bag», 
man by merely biting the end of his stick. The sound ground bagg, figured batg, Ac. A figured bun is a buss 
of its Hissing is euough to fright en away all other kinds with figures written oa er or tinder each note, to indicate 
of serpents. According to Pliny, the basilisk is able the necompnnying harmonics. The iorrsfi figured basa 
to kin all those who look upon it. It is also called a is used ns synonymous with fignraher Ian, iiieaniiig a 
cockatrice, from the belief tniit it was generatcrk.trotu bass not conlined to the plain ccM/o;/ermo style, but 
a cook's egg, brooded upon by a serpent All these moving with more freedom, and with a melody of its 
details are put forth by Matthiol us, riafoti, Dioacor ides, own: forinstsnee, the bass in Bach's uriMiigemcnt of 
Pliny, and rlrusifltratua. The ahsurdily of all the state- the Old Tliindvedth. Fundamental ban is that bass 
raents has since that time been thoroughly exiioscd. whieh 1 '*nia tlio tunc or nattiral foiindntion of the 
In soma apothecaries* shops, iurmcrly, little dead Her- inoum'. t harmony, and from which, as n lawful 
pents were cxhUiitod, which were siud to bo basilisks, source * .d harmony isderixed. To explain this by 
Those wore, however, only small birds without feathers, examp the burmonv consists of the common 

having their heads raised, wings like a bat’s, eyes large, chord uf C, C will be its fundamental bus.H, beenuso 
and necks very short. At Venice, and other towns on from that note tin' harmony is deduced ; iind if, while 
the continent, animals arc .‘sliown wlm-h arc called that harinuny is conliiiued, the bass be changed to 
basilisks. They arc. how e\ or, only small thornbacks, ny other note, it cea>«es to bn fundamental, becuuse it 
with their Hub stretched out, and artUiiMnlly arranged s no longer the uott' from whieh that hurmony results 
so as to resemblo vouiigeoeks. This Calmet says ho and is calculated. Ground ban is used somc'limesna 
observed hi an apotheeary’s shop in Baris. synonymnni with fundamenfat Inn, and sometimes as 

Babiltsk, .a kind of ordnance used in ancient times, a ba.MS whi<‘h starts w’ilh some Riibject of its own, and 
and so called from it-. Bujiposcd resemblance to tlie continues to bn repeated throughout the movement, 
fabulous serpent bearing the siimo name. It is now while theupper part or pnrtsof thecompositionpursue 
completely out of use ; out, during the w'ars of Jluii* a separate air, and sii]>ply the harmony. This kind of 
try, it was much employed liy the sullun Hulyman. bass was greatly in fashion about half a century since, 
I'he basilisk caimou threw a 2<Hi-|iound iron bull. but has for some time been rejected, as an unnatural 

BA8iLOS.vujit'.s. (Nee Zkl'UT.ohuiv.) restraint upon the imiiginution, and productive of a 

Bahik,4i(Ii'-si)i {Vr.buagiii), in(rcol.,atorm oppliedto monotonous iiudody. Thorough bags is tlie art by which 
any dipping ur disposition of straiu towards a Cl niimon harmony is supernckl ’ ' ^ ^ 

centre, which has resulted from the iipheaml mid siibm- ncludcs the fundamental rulcH of cuinposition. ’ This 
denco of the earth's eriist. The terliury foniiatii'iisofien branch of musical seieiiec is twofold, — tlieoretjeni and 
occupy limited areas, und fill up the lfii.siii.H of tho older practical. TlicoretieuI thorough bass comprehends 
str^a; hmieo tho use of such phrases us "London ho knowledgo of the connection niid disposition of all 
basin," ** Paris basin," Ac. tho several chords, harmonious and dissonant, and 

Babin ot a Dock, a place whore tho water is con- includes all the established laws by whuh they are 
fined by double floodgates, or^ oaissim, and thereby formed and regulated. Practical thormgh baas is 
prevented from riiiiiiing out at ebb tide. The use of couversantwith the mannerof tcrHwi/thoHcvcralchords 
it is to contain ships either before they enter, or after cii an instrument, as prescribed by the figures placed 
the^ come out of the dock in which they arc repaired, .ivor or under tho buss part of a comnuaition, and 
Basin also implies some part of a liuvcii, wliieb opens lupposcs a familiar acquaintance with tno powers of 
fkom a narrow oliaiinel into a spacious rcccplaelo for hese figures, a facility in taking the chords they iiidi- 
Bhimiiiig. cate, and judgment in the various applications and 

Bask FT, has'^kef, an article of domestic use, made cfiTccts of tliose chords in accornpauinioiit. The buKs 
principally of tho tiiterwovon twigsof willow or birch- is that part of a concert which is the moat heard, 
trees, and often of straw, rushes, or other articles. ' which consists of tho gravest and largest sounds, or 
They are made in every variety of quality, and in every whieh is played on the longest pipes or strings of a 
kind of shape, and are used for holding all sorts of common instrument, or on instruments larger than 
dry goods. The ralue of the boskets imported into eomnion for the purpose. 

England during the year 1S67 was £35,1146. A large Bass, Cocntbr. (Ncs Coniba-Ba8.s.) 
quantity of material for making baskets is also imported Bassb, orSKA-PKiiou,&(»s, amarine fish, tho Xaftroji 

into this country. Lupua of Cuvier. The fishes of this gen. belong to the 

Basking SnAJSK, bda^-king akark, s large, immensely fain. Fercida, or Perches, with whom they are olosoly 
strong, but still harmless species of shark. By the allied. The basse is to be met with along the British 
Irish it is railed the suiiflsh. {See Shank.) and Batch shores, and abundantly in the Meditor- 

Babqur Lanouagb, haak, is the name given to the vanoin. By the ancient Greeks and Homans it was 
language spoken by the inhabitants of the Basque highly esteemed as an article of food. On acconnt of 
provinces of Spain und of port of SpaniabLand French its voracity, it was colled by the Romans lupda (wolf), 
Navarre. The people coll themselves Euaealdunac, a name still retained as a 'designation of tho species, 
their country AWo/rtria, and iheir language ibscara. It was held to be the most cunning of fishes; and 
. Po^'G long time the Bosque language was supposed to Aristotle declares that when encompassed by a net, it 
cxsspr n dialect of the Celtio ; but later researches have would olTeot its escape by digging a tunnel for itself in 
at Fejown that this is not the case,- and that there is some the sand. Its length is generally from a foot to a foot 
at Baound for supposing it to be an ancient language, and a half ; but it has been found of a much laiger 
and, rttiuct from any of the other European languages; sise. There is an American species of basse, which is 
arid afU.it is by some to bays an affinity to certain of termed by Cnvier latpua mturonaiua. 
from tha'^mtie tongues. It aM ms to have been at onaj Basbst, Us'-sef, a term applied by i 
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wu never mentioned { he wetf^nlweTa known by the 
nomber of the roll or dungeon in whion he was oonuned. 
1'hns many persons became so shut out from the world, 
tliat some of them were Jorgottcn ; and in some cases 
it was found impossible to discover who they were, and 
why they had been sent there. The moat extraordinary 
cuptivo ill the Bastille was *' the man with the iron 
mask.*' He was brought from the island of St. Mar- 
guerite to tho Bastille in tUOS, by If. de Ht. Mars, the 
newly-appointed governor. His face was never seen, 
and his I are was the most siimptunus that could be pro- 
vided. 'i'he governor never sat down in his proHonce. 
Ife died I*fov. IDth, 1703. There are inuny eoiijectures 
as to who this inystcrions prisoner could have been ; 
the most probable supposition is, that he was the twin 
brother of Louis X 1 V ,, whose birth had been concealed 
by Cardinal Kiehebcu. The French mob attacked tho 
Bastille in 1789, and it was yielded up to them, after a 
few honrs, by M. do Lsunay, the governor, who was 
iiii mod lately afterwards murdered and then beheade * 
Seven prisoners were tniind iiiaide, one whom was 
Englishman, and he was deranged. The whole biiiidi 
was noon after demolished, by a decree of tho mayor 
and committee. 

Bastinado, fi.7s-/i.na'-r/o (Ital. bavfonar^, to beat 
with n stick), a punishment attended with groat pnin, 
and often with bodily injury, consisting, in tho strict 
sense of the term, in the infliction of bUiws on the soles 
of the feet with a tliiuk stick. It is siinietinics applied 
to beating administered on the body and limbs. Turk 
and Uussia are the only Kuropesii niitmiis in whieh 
this mode uf punishment is Muictioned by law, and 
in both countries it is carried to a most iiujiisLilIable 
extant, tho sufTerera being fre(|uently niumied and 
iigured for a considerable period, if not for life. 1 
Kussia, ihu iiistriirnent of torture is a heavy whi]>, 
ooUed the knout. The bastinado is u eomiiiou kind of 


Oanks, &c., in due proportion. A demi-bastion, or 
ipoHl^ent, has only one face nnd one flank. A double 
bastion is when one bastiou is raised within and upon 
the plane of another bastion. A flat bastion is one 
built m the middle of the curtain or wall connecting 
the two angles of a rampart. A composed bastion is 
one m which the aides of the interior polygon ore 
une(||tial; thus making the gorges also nnemial. A 
bastion IS called deformed or irregular when ine faces, 
flanks, &c., are not in syiniuetrical proportion ; and a 
cut bastion, or bastion with a tenaille, is one whoso 
salient angle has been cut ofT, aud has, instead, an 
angle opening inwards, with two points outward. If 
the angle of a bastion is lees tlian 91) \ it is found to bo 
too small for tba use of guns ; besides, being so acute, 
it is easily battered down by the enemy. 

Bat, but {Ckiropiera),-^So much di>es this sin^ilor 
creature appear to partake of tho character of the 
feathered tribe, that naturalists of an uficient date 
experienced a difllculty as ,t'> its proper classillottUoii 
111 the s)stem ol nature. The anatomical and intes- 
tinal Hlructure of huts, however, CLimbincd with their 
viiiparouB nature, their hair, t!Lc., withoitt doubt en- 
titlcii tliom to be ranked ak quadrupeds. Although the 
appellation “flying" lins been given (o certain groups 
of this class, owing to 1 heir mode of ll'glit, they only 
possess the power of gliding from one point to another 
by tho agency of an expanded skin, which serves to 
buoy tho*T their aerial motion, consequently, differs 
only in e-. * from tlie leap of an ordinary mammal. 

With the i.us, however, the anterior raeinbors are as 
eompleteis organized for true flight as those of a bird. 
As 111 tho birds, tho bones suppoiting the anterior 
members am largo, tho hiiineriis rather short, and tho 
bones of the lure-arm long : but tiin latter are quite 
separate and movable, us m tlio buiuan arm. The 
bones of tho iliigors, however, instead of being amal- 


pnnishment iu China, as well ns in Persia and all 
Ihtstern nations professing tho Mahoinmcdan faith, 
blows being ordered by tho Koran tor many olleiices ot 
« minor character. 

Bastion, bd»t‘*yon (Fr.), a largo muss of cnrlh, usually 
fooad with brick worlc, or stones, and forining a towi’r 
which stands out from tho ramparts hurronnding 

btown or place to be defended, it corresponds with 

tho bill- 

V/fS\, ancients. 

forai- 

A. \ lianks, anil 

bastion; 
faces, toge- 
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gamated, B(> ns to furni a singla scries, am all quite 
distinct, and, when extended, radiate widely from tho 
wrj.st, the bones of which are of smull size. Tho thumb 
ii short, but the other four Angers excossivcly t*lon- 
gated: the flr-t flngi>r is the shortest, and the others 
of nearly equal length. Tho four long lingers and the 
bones of tho enu are united bv a dclicato leathery 
membrane, which is also united to tho sides of tho 
body IIS far as tho extremities of tiie hind-legs, and 
sometimes (Ills up tho space between them; and it is 
by tho agency of tho broad wings, formed by the ex- 
tension of tiio arms and fingers, that the bats are 
enabled to flutter through tho air. The thumbs of the 
anterior feet nro small, free, aud furnished with sharp 
curved claws, by which the animals can suspend ihom- 
sclrcs to any convenient projoctiou. Tlio thumbs of 
tho anterior hands and the hind feet are the only 
means by wliic'h tho but cun progress alung^e groiin^ 
where, us might bo expocted, it i.s very wwkward 
in its mnvenientx. Dentition varies iu tho different 
fiimilies, neeordiug to tho peculiar nature of tho crea- 
ture’s food. Tho body is coycred with a soft down, 
but the membranu of the wings only exhibits a few 
sea(t«*red hairs. Tbo teats are placed on the breast, 
and the young, when sucking, cling to that part of the 
mother’s body, and are carried about by her. Their 
senses of smell, hearing, and feeling, aro very aouto^ 
and in some the nose is fiiruiahed with a inembraiieons 


BASTION. dnnulvg, or 

shoulders. Tho time when bastions were first intro- 
duced into fortiflcRtion is not known; they probably 
originated in tho projecting towers on the walls of 
fortresses, used for the purpose of observing the enemy 
when close to the foot of the ramparts. Alter the year 
1600 they were well known and much used. The town 
of Turin, in 1610, was defended by complete fortiflea- 
Ikme. including four bastions. The Italian engineers 
•oou became celebrated for their skill in milita^ for- 
Ufloation after the invention of bastions. During the 
J^lisabeth an Italian engineer, named 
Cmiebena, was employed in order to superiniend the 
ibnwitloii of_ a hastioned rampart round tho castle of 
Cufebrcek, in the Isle of wight. Bastions are now 
meda of ranons kinds, --solid, hollow, regnlar, Ac. 
SoHd bastions are entirely filled up with earth up to ' 
the level of the platform of the gnn«, while hollow bas- 
tions bava the interior ‘level mth the ordinary ground. 
Jlegnlar bastions aio tboM^%hich have their faces. 


foliation of most delicate structure, by which the sense 
of smell is greatly enhanced. Tho ears, in many kinds, 
aro expanded, and capable of being folded down ; while 
their full win^ and tho tissues of the ear and nose 
are so amply famished with nerves os to enable them, 
even though deprived of sight, to pursue their flight 
through the narrowest passages without danger. Oil 
the approach of winter, tho bat relapses into a state of 
lifeless inactivity, and in seleoting a spot for hyberna- 
tion, d^pears to regard security from molestation be- 
fore any other consideration. “The hybernation of 
these annuals," writes Mr. Bell, “ is, indeed, one of 
the most interesting points in their economy. At an 
earlier or later period of autumn, according to their 
S]ieciee, they retreat, generally in large oongregatlona 
of varioue species together, to the moat retired places, 
as under the roofs of houses and churches, in oavems, 
in the hollows of trees, and eimUar situations, whom 
they suspend themselves by their hinder dawa, wUh 
their hcml downward!. Here they crowd together, bold* 
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inff not only by the surface of the walls of their retreat, 
but by euch other, one orowdineovor another so closely 
that It appears scarcely possible for each numbers to 
occupy euj small a space/' The common bat, or flitter* 
mouse iVfsperttlio DiptMtreUut)^ is more frequently 
met in tins country than any of the others. It makes 
its appearance in the twilight of flue summer even* 
iims m Janos artd shady places, or hauuts the vicinity 
of(|uiet streams, where any sort ot nocturnal insects 
nbonnd. Although uot inoro than two and a half inches 
long, or about the si^e of the common brown mouse, 
it is very \oracioui, and must in a single evening con* 
sumo a vast niimbor of insects, tu dull weather, ito 
matter Diou^'h it bo the middle of suiniuer, the 
fill tor*mr>uso keeps within doors as though it wero 
mid'Wintor. The long-oar«‘d bat (PUcottm anritut), 
like the 11 It tor-mouse, la .o-No commonly found in the 
vicinity of buildings. It is the inost 'Hogunt of the 
bats, and ccrtuiiily most easily turned, lenruiug to 
come nt a whistle and take Ibos from the hand. The 
ears are very long and trails parent ; when the uiiiinal 
IS sleepini^ they are oonceuled under tlio wings, whilst 
the iiiuer lobe of the ear still projects, giving the crea- 
ture the appearanee of possessing short slender cars. 
The mouse-coloured bat (Vf^pertiUo mnrinuM)^ the 
Jong-enred bat (PlecofUM aurifim), and the groat bat 
( Veiftfrlilirt tior/ula)^ also count among the well-known 
British bats. The horsc-shoo but (lihiunlophut) re- 
sembles tho ooiuRion bats m its general bubits, but 
is even inoro lioetiirnal, being satisfled with tiolhing 
short of absolute darkness for its place of retreat. 
The animal derives its name fom tho ponscssion, 
above its nose, of a singular leaf-liko meuibruueoim 
appendage, shaped somewhat like a horsc-slioe. Tiiej 




horse-shoe bats are abundantly diatriliuted over the 
warmer regions of the earth, but ftritum numbers 
but two of them, — tho great and little horse-shoe | 
bat. The largest of these two meaHuros two and ai 
half inches in length, while the lesser is one o' 
the smallest British species of the order. The most 
terrible of all (he bats is the one that hus earned for 
itself the title of Vampyre {rhyUontoma tpectrum). 
Like tho horse-shoe bat, it is furnished with a nose- 
crest ; the canine teeth are large, and in almost all tho 
species there are four incisors in both jaws. Borne 
of them arc so large as to measure two and a half feet 
across the c:Ktended wings. There can be little doubt 
that their favourite food is blood ; but the narratives of, 
olden naturalists, that *' they attack men while they; 
sleep, opening au artery and sacking tho blood, lulling, 
their victims the while by gently fanning them with, 
their broad wings, and so continuing till the fountain i 
of life IS exhausted," is, to say the least, open to dis- 
cussion. Captain Stednian was himself bitten, and hej 
thus describes the operation : — ** Knowing, by instinct, ; 
that the person they intend to attack is in a sound | 
slumber, they generally alight near the teet, where,] 
while the creature continues fanning with its enormous] 
wings, which keeps one cool, he bites a piece out of; 
the tip of the great toe, so very small, indeed, that the 
head of a pin could scarcely be received into the wound, 
which is eotosei^aently not painful : yet through this i 
oriflee he continues to suck the blood till be is com- j 
celled to disgorge." Darwin, BvraiDSon, and Water- 
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ton, agree in considering the bat in question dangsroos 
to life; and the latter attests that ne has repeatedly 
seen butb men and beasts who have been sucked, and 
has minutely examined their bleeding wounds. This 
Hiithofiry, however, confesses that, although a oonstmit 
observer in the varajiyro's country for the spaoe of 
eleven mouths, he ooiild never discover heai the vain- 
pyre drainn the Idgod. " 1 slept alone in the loft of 
a woodcutter's awndnned house in the forest ; and ' 
though the vampyre came in and out every uight, and 
1 hiul the flnvst upportuiiUy of seeing him, as tnemoon 
shone through the aperiures whore windows had onoa 
been, I never c(»ald be certain that I saw him make a 
positive attempt to quench his thirst from my veins, 
though he often hovered over my hninmook." Asora 
states, that the inhabitants of Paraguay have no dread 
of these animsis, though they frequently cuter tho 
hnuBi , id suck the blood of those who may in^ 
vaiiiiously oiposn any part of their body. 

IUtaTas, ba^fai-iatt in Bot., a gen. of pUuts be- 
longing to the nat. ord. CouvoIvulaifeiB, The niocl 
iniportunr <^i>ci;ics is Ji. edulM, the Sweet Potato, a 
nativ<« of the Dust Indies, but now cultivated in all 
tropicul iind .iub-t i-opical countries for its tubers, whiob, 
irhen rousted or boiled, form a wholesome and highly- 
nutritious article of food. Neit to luaixo, thoswe^ 
potato la iho principal food of tho poorer classes in 
America. 

Bstn AND Bathino, WA.— Bathing, in its meet 
general acceptation, douotes the application to the 
huriiicoitf the body, or a part of it, of a medium dif- 
.t,orof a diifcrent teluperaturc, from that by which 
it is usually Hurrounded. The substance which oonsti^ 

I tiitcHtliis medium is, in Med. language, termed a bath. 

I Baths are of vunoiis kinds, and uro diBtiiiguished 
according to the aubstances of which they are oom- 
(losed. Its water, vapour, air, sand ; according to their 
|tctnpcrnlure, as cold, tepid, hot; accord mg to the 
onode of llicir iippltcalion, as plunge, shower, douche; 

ordirig us they are general or partial, natural or 
jiirtifleiHl. Undoubtedly tho ciisUmi of bathing datee 
from tho carlicHt existence of the hurnaii race. At 
dirst they would use such iialural baths ne the rivers 
or sens u(fiirde.d ; but doubtless, in no long lime, they 
eanie to employ iii tificiul ones ; and wo Mud the warni 
bath meiiiioncii ns early os tho lime of Homer, After- 
,wurd<« IhiIu public apd priviito baths came to be com- 
, mull among the (Ireeks; but we know litlle of their 
>oostriK-tion and arrangeriients. The ^blic bathe 
were nioBtIv in connection with the gymnasia, and 
were taken immediately after their athletic exercises. 
It was not until (he reign of Augustus that the publio 
butli.f at itornc nniio to a-<^iime that mogniduenoe and 
splendour which aftcrvi arris charaelerised them. They 
wero f/irriiur, or bot baths j but they also OOB- 

lained cold baths. In the latter period of the empire^ 

I Uomo contained an iinmenae number of bathe, Hi 
I variuuH p .VIS of the city. Difleront authors rSMOa 
I upwards of tkX) of them ; but tho most celirtirated «^e 
(hose of Agrippii, Anlontuus, Carocalla, DiocletiiOa 
Doniitian, Nero, anti Titus. Those of Diocletian are 
•saui to have been capable of accommodating 1^00 
I bathers. The vestiges of these boildings that are atiU 
jto l«K Hoen indicate the great tnagniflcence of ilva 
, original struct iircB. Mr, Fergnssou, in his " Handbook 
of Architecture," says, ** There is nothing in the world 
, whic'i, for size and grandeur, can compare with these 
■ imperial pulHrses of recreation." " St. George's UsU« 

, in Li\erj)<iob is tlio most exai‘t copy, in modern UtMt* 

. of a part of these baths but tbo whole buildiog 
' leBs than otic-fourth of the size of the central mesa 
! of a Homan bath." Tiieir Mvenients wwe mosale ; 
tho ceilings vaulted, and richly gilt and painted ; the 
walls iucrustrd with the rarest ]iiafi>lee» and adprued 
with the nmst valiudAe paintiods and statues. They 
stood among extensive gardens and walks, and were 
; often surrounded by a poriioo. The iaain building 
contained extensive hells for swiinming and baihiM; 
j others for conversation; othwe for various athlette 
{ and manly cxeroises ; witn Iteittre-rooms, libraries, 

The principal parts of a llomui bath wore.->4be 
camtum, or heating-room, on the ground-floor, wnuili 
I served for beating the begh-rooms above anjl the water 
{for bathing. Above heating-room wee an Opfigt- 
ment in which three copper kettles were woBedia out 
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above another ; bo that the lowest (ealdarium) waa 
immediately over the fire, tho second (tepidarium' 
orer the first, and the third {JHgidarium) over th< 
second. From these, boiling, tepid, or cold watei 
could be olttained respoctiveljr ; and they were so oon< 
neoted with pipes, that the void in the one was supplied 
from that immediately above it. The apodyierium wai 
the name given to tlie room for nn^ssing in, and ii 
was also a place for meeting and mversatiou. Th 
terms f^gidarium, iepidarium, and coZdanasi, wer 
likewise applied to the bathing apartments in whicl 
the cold, tepid, and hot baths were placed. Thcsi 
bathing'rooms had, in the centre of each, alargemarbh 
basin, with cold, tepid, or hot water. The ealdariw 
had hollow walls, and the floor rested on low piUai 
over the AypocaMfusi; so that it was surrounded on 
all sides with heated air. At one end of this a])art 
ment. which was usually twice as long as it was wide, 
was the kteonieum, where a vase for washing the handi 
and face was placed, called laftncm; and at thoothei 
end was the not bath, called lavacrum. Bound the 
walls of tho bathing'rooms wore scats or benches, 
which, in the ealdarium, were raised one above another, 
as ill an amphitheatre, in order to mve the bathers a 
choice of temperature, from tho higher, of tho upper 
part of the room, to the more moderate, lower down 
The unctuarium, or elaofhenum, was an apartment 
containing ointments of various hinds for aiioinliiig the 
body. The usual time of bathing with tho Botuana was 
about two o’clock in summer, and three iu winter. 
Their mode of bathing was as follows After undress* 
ing, the body of the bather was anointed with a cheap 
ooarse oil ; on which he proceeded into the afkariaicrium, 
a very large apartment, devoted to oierciaea of various 
hinds, the most common of which waa tho boll. After 
tohing a suiHoient amount of exercise, be wont into 
the adjoining warm bath, where he waahed, audseramd 
the surface ^his body with instruments callcdstWytYes, 
usually of horo or bronze. His body was then anointed 
with perfumed oils. He then passed into the tepida 
rium, and thence into tho fngidarium, in order tc 
sollten the transition from the inteuse heat of the cal- 
darium to the open air. As the baths wore much 
firoquented, they were resorted to for amusement or 
conversation. Foots sometimes read their compositions 
there, and philosophers delivered lectures ; and latterly, 
librarios were attached to them for the use of the 
atodiona. On the fall of the Koiflan power, however, 
theseoostoAi passed away, and the magijiaceute<liflce8 
fell into decay. The Turkish bath of the present day is 
essentially that of the ancient Bomans. The Ilamam, or 
Turkish bath, at it exists in Coustantiuople, is described 
by Dr.W. J. Brasmus 'W’ilson, iu bis wo» entitled **Tbe 
Eastern or Turkish Bath.” It is a large building, with a 
domed roof, a square massive body, from whicn mioa* 
rets shoot up, and aninst which wings abut containing 
side apartments. Tne essential apartments are three 
in number,— a great hall or muctahi, a middle, and an 
inner chamber. Tho muriahi is a large circular or 
octagonal hall, perhaps a hundred feet high, with a 
domed roof open in the centre. In the mid^o of the 
floor is a basin of water, with a fountain playing in the 
centre, and around it are plants and trelfises. Around 
the ciroumferenoe of this nail is a low platform, from 
four to twelve feet in breadth, and three feet high, 
divided by dwarf bolnstrades into small compartments. 
These compartments are the dressing’Fooms; and each 
of them contain! one or more coaches, shajicd some* 
what like a 'straddling letter W, the angles being 
adapted to the bends of the body. The bather here 
disrobes and assumes the bathing garb, a long Turkish 
towel beiiyi wound turban-wise round his head. When 
M » ready, two attendants place wooden pattens on 
JUS feet, and lead him into the middle apartment. This 
seoond chamber is low, dark, and small, and feels 
warn, withoiit being hot or oppressive ; and the air is 
motoned with a thin vapour. It is paved with white 
ma^e, and a platform eighteen inches high occupies 
ita two ^es; while the space between serves as a 
passage from the musioti to A mattress 

andouimian are laid on the marble platform ; and here 
the bather reebnea, smoking hia chiUuque. aipping bis 
oowrawi^n si&d^d and meaauml tones 
witli4^ neighbour. Here tb^ather oourto a natural 
’ mtd l^tle flow of perspfration s and to this end arej 
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adapted the warm temperature, the bath coverings, 
the not coffee, and the tranquil rest. After a time the 
bath-attendant arrives ; and, if he finds the skin sulH- 
oiently moist and softened, tho bather is agam taken 
and ushered into the third or inner apartment. 
The temperature of this apartment— the ealdarium 
or iudatorium of the Bomans— is conniiicrably hi|Aer 
than that of the middle room. TJio almospitore 
is filled with curling mists of gnnzy and mottled 
vapour, the steam being raised bv throwing water 
on the floor. In the middle of this apartment 
is on extensive platform of marble slabs; and on 
ibis the bather is laid on his bock, his scarf being 
placed beneath him to protect his skin from the heated 
marble, and the napkin that served as a turban being 
rolled up as a pillow under his head. Hero he is sub- 
jected to a process of shampooing; his muscles being 
pressed and squeezed, his joints being forcibly bent in 
all directions, and stretched until they suau. After 
the shampooing, the bather is brought to the side of 
the hull, around which are placed marble basins about 
two feet in diameter, supplied, by means of taps, with 
hot aud cold water, and is made to sit on a board near 
to one of these basins. The attendant draws on a 
camel’s-hair glove. ** He stands over you, you bend 
down to him, and ho commences from the nape of the 
neck in long sweeps down the back till he has started 
the skin; h*' ''oazes it into rolls, keeping them in and 
up till wilt his hand they gather volume and length ; 
he then sn ■ tisively strikes and brushes them away, 
and they >j!i right und left as if spill from a dish of 
macaroni. The dead matter which will accumulate 
iu a week forms, when dry, a ball of tbe size of 
tho fist.” In tbe course of his frictions be pours water 
from the basin over the skin to rinse off the itripiiritios. 
Tbe body is then thoroughly soaped und waahed twice 
over from head to foot ; and, us a coup de grdee, a bowl 
of water is dashed over the entire body. The wet 
clothes are then removed, aud an attendant approaches 
with worm napkins, which supply their place. The 
bather is then conducted to the outer hull, or mutiedn, 
where he stretches himself on tbe couch of r^ose. 
Coffee is poured f>ut and presented, tho pipe follows, 
and, if so disposed, ho may have sherbet or fruit, or 
even a meal. The hall is open to tho heavens ; but, 
nevertheless, a boy with a fun of feathers or a napkin 
drives tho cool air upon him. The Linen is twice 
3lianged : and, when the cooling process is complete, 
'* tbe body has como forth shining like alabaster, fra- 
jgraut as the cistus, sleek as satin, aud soft as velvet. 
Tho touch of tho skin is elcotric.” Tlie time occupied 
is from two to four hours, and the operation is repeated 
?nce a week. The process of bathing, then, as proc- 
dsod by the Turks, consists of five distinct^ooesses. 
rhero is— 1. tho seasouitig of the body iiMne outer 
hamber, by which tho skiu becomes warm, soft, and 
noist; 2. the shampooing, or manipulation of the 
nuBcles; 3 . tho rubbing up and removal of the sur- 
race-layer of the scarf-skin ; 4 . tho soaping and 
rinsing ; and 5 . the process of cooQng and wyiiig, 
which takes pl^o in the outer hall. Tho modern 
Turkish baths differ from those of the ancient Bomana 
in making use of vapour in place of warm water. 
There is ubo the absence in the Turkish bath of the 
cold douche or plunge with which the ^mans 
mooluded. The Egyptian bath is an offshoot of 
‘he Turkish, and the process, though somewhat 
lifferont, preaerves the geuoral characteristics of the 
parent. A full description of it is given by Lane, in 
lie ** Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modem Ei^tians." The Russian bath is weU de- 
scribed by Kohl, in bis account of Bossia, from which 
rork wo gather the following particulars '*Tbe Bus-, 
tans are great lovers of the vapour-bath, and in 
It. Petersburg there are an immense number of them. 
Dn a Saturday evening, troops of lueohanica and la- 
tourers, whole families of men, women, and children, 
nay be seen eagerly traversing the streets, with towels 
inder their arms and birch twigs in their hands. On 
entering the bath,” he says, ** we first come upon an 
open space, in which a number of men are sitting in a 
^tate or nudity on benches, all dripping with water and 
perspiration, and as red as lobstere, oreathiog deep, 
'ighing, puffing, and gossiping, and busily employed 
- dxymg themselves end diessiog. These nave slready 
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bathed ; and even in winter, I have seen these people, 
all meltin^r from the hot bath, drying and dremg in 
the open air, or at most in a sort of booth forming an 
outhouse (o the baths. Bound it are the doors lead- 
ing to the bathing-rooms, large wooden apartments, in 
which a heat of from to 115^ Fahr. is maintained. 
There are to be seen a number of persons, from fifty to 
a huidred, employed apparently in inflioting torture 
anon theroselTcs. On the platforms, raised in the form 
ox an amphitheatre, lie a number of bodies on their 
hacks or stomachs ; if not dead, they oertainly seem as 
if straggling with death, for the air they are breathing 
can only serve to stifle. Others, their tormentors, 
ore employed in scourging them with birchen rods 
steeped in cold water, as if to increase the smart. 
Others are standing by the glowing stoves, as if they 
wished to be roasted ; and others, again, descending 
from the upper platforms, steaming at every pore, 
have ioo-cold water poured over them oy the pailml, of 
which there are tanks at band for the purpose. The 
pleasurable sensation is felt," bo continues, when 
the first disagreeable effect of the heat is overcome, 
and the transpiration commences in full activity ; then 
the beneficent spirit of warmth pervades the whole 
tramo ; a divine sense of pleasure is all that remains to 
118 of our existence ; our whole being seems dissolved 
in fleeting vaponr; all pain and stiffness vanishes from 
the limbs ; we feel light and buoyant as feathers. The 
rubbing and flogging with birchen twigs increases the 
transpiration, and conseguently the enjoyment. All 
bodily pain, lie it what it may, disappears in these 
baths; of headache, toothache, cramps, convulsion 
iu the limbs or face, gout, and rheumatism, not a 
traee remains. It is nn extraordinary excitement, a 
I:ind of intoxication of the whole nervous wstem.** 
Jlatbiiig, besides serving the great ends of bodily 
I'leantinesH and comfort, is a very important agent in 
the preservation and jvstoration of health. (See Ht- 
DBOPATBT.) The moat common medinm employed in 
bathing is water, at different degrees of temperature, 
from 33^ up to about 112*’ Fahr. llaths are divided into 
different kinds, according to their temperature. The 
simplest division is into cold and hot ; inclnding in the 
former all that communicate a sensation of cold, and 
in the latter a sensation of heat to the body. This 
test, however, is very variable, differing in different 
individuals at (he same time, and in the same individual 
at different times ; but, in most cases, it will be found 
to be between 84*’ and Fnbr. On entering a cold 
bath, a healthy person feels a sensation of cold, ac- 
companied with a slight shuddering, and, if the change 
is considerable, a shock; the skin becomes pale and 
contracted, and the respiration harried and irregular. 
In a few seconds the ooloiir and warmth return to the 
skin, and Aglow is diiliised over the whole body. Ifi 
the porsonTraains more than ten or twelve minutes, | 
the glow disappears, and is succeeded by a general 
feeling of chilliness. As the great object of cold-bath- 
ing is to produce Uiis glow, the bather should always 
leave the water before it goes off. Hence cold-bathing 
iflwaye does harm when the powers of the body are too 
languid to bring on a resotion, and the chilling effects 
remain unopnosed. In the same way it is not proper 
to bathe while the body is in a chilled state, or ex- 
hausted by bodily or mental exertion ; as in these oases 
a reaction is doubtfuL When one is strong and in 
health, the morning, before breakfast, is the bMt time 
for bathing; but for weak and delicate persons the 
beet time is about noon. If one feels cold, languid, 
and drowsy after bathing, it is an indication that It 
doee not agree with him ; and it would be well for him 
to reeort to the tepid batlx for some time, until llie 
vigtw of bis constitution is in some measnre restored. 
Delicate persons should make a shorter stay in the 
bath than others. No one should bathe immediately 
after a full meal. Cold-bathing it particularly valuable 
in all cases of great nervous irritanility and sensibility, 
aocompanied with general debility, in oases of weak- 
neee of the limbs, torpor, and loss of power, it is also 
of much serviee.— The iipid bath, wliieh is intermediate 
between the cold and hot, and may be said to indude 
the highest degrees of the one and the lowest degrees 
of the other, ranges from about 9SP to 94^ The 
difibrenoe between it and the general temperature of 
the body is so email, that it con exercise butaaUght 
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effect upon the circulation. Its influence is ohiefly 
confined to the skin, which it softens and cleanses, ana 
promotes insensible perspiration. It is very soothing 
and lalatary when the skm is dry or parched, and is 
sometimes nad recourse to in oases of fever. It is aho 
nsed as preparatory to the eold bath in persoui ot 
delicate constitution. The rana or hot hath ranges 
from 94** up to about 112^ but generally not above 98^ 
or loci'*; or, more p9operlv»the warm bath ranges from 
94® to 08®, and the not 'bath fWm 08® to 112®. The 
primary effect of a warm bath is to stimulate and enliven; ^ 
the oircnlatiun and respiration are quickened, and the 
surface of the body expands. Gradually, however, thw 
pulse becomes fuler and slower, the energy of the 
muscles disappears, and a tendency to sleep huooeeds. 

It is of groat use in alleviating local or general irrita- 
tion, ana is mnch resorted to in spasmodic and con- 
vulsive diseases. It is had reoonrse to in the ease of 
weak and irritable constitutions, which could not sup- 
port the shock of cold immersion. It ought, however, 
to bo employed as a remedial agent onty, as it is tpo 
enervating for ordinary use. It may be prolonged so 
as to produce fainting, which is sometimes done, in 
order to relax the tension of muscles and sinews, 
for the reduction of dislooations, opening of constrioteo 
passages, and such-like.— The mtpoar-bath is the most 
powerfol means of applying a grMt heat to the surface 
of the body. It attracts the olood more speedily to 
the surface ; and, being followed by a more proftiia 
perspiration, it is more powerful than the bot bath. 

It is employed as a remedy in gont and rheumatism, 
and in some chronic affections of the nervous system 
and organs of respiration. Vapour-baths, as we have 
already seen, are much used in the Fast and in Unssia ; 
and they hare recently been introduced into thisoountry. 
The following is recommended as a cheap and easy 
way of obtaining a vaponr-bath. A pretty large fire- 
brick is made rea-hot, and then laid on an iron tray, sup- 
ported on short fret. Over this is to be placed a 
wooden chair, on which the person who is to take the 
bath is seated. A four-leaved screen, covered with 
painted canvas or cloths, is then put round him, and a 
blanket or tbiclt cloth thrown over the top, so as to 
convert it into a small chamber. The person being 
provided with a small jng or watering-pan of hot water, 
sours I ho water slowly over the red-hot brick, which, 
seing immediately converted into steam, fills the in- 
doBure, and induces a profuse perspiration.— fifsdtcafrd 
6atAs.— Although it is certain that the most jmportant 
eS'ects of baths depend upon their temperature, yet it 
cannot be doubted, in comparing the weots of a bath 
of simple water with those of mineral waters, or of the 
sea, that the chemical components of' the materials 
used in bathing are of considerable importanoe. Sea* 
water and mineral waters, partionlarly such as contain 
son-salt or iron in solution, are more tonic, stimolent, 
and bracing than simple Water, flenoe, when tflb 
object is to strengthen and brace the system, ee is 
almost alwajwthe uljject of cold-bathing, sea-water it 
to be preferred tofresb^ andif thisoaunot be proenred, 
the water, where practioable, should be rendered arti- 
flciallr saline, by the addition of common salt. The 
benenoial effbets of certain snbstances when in CUs 
way mixed with the water in bathing, have led to the 
introduction of what are termed medicated baths. 
Baths of this kind are partly imitations of natural mi- 
neral waters and partly other remedial mixtures. 
substances thus mixed with the water ora, to some 
extent, absorbed by the skin, and thus carried into the 
system. These may be of various kinds mineral, aa 
salt, potash, sulphur, iron; vegetable, as wine, winegatr^ 
bark; or animal, as milk. In the cose, also, efvspovr- 
liaths, medicaments are sometimes added w^ good 
effect; as, sulphur, mercury, do.— JPiffffal hath$ ire 
such as are applied only to a part of the body^ and 
they are, of course, of various kinds, their number 
being limited only by the number of pertt of the body 
to which water can be locally spplied.-^!^ Shower^ 
bath diflbrs from the ordipaiy plwge-bath, in that the 
water from ibove.end folia principally on the 
bead and shoulders. The dmok from the Bhower'<bal|r . 
IS greater than that obtained ttm simple immeraioiif . 
more particularly if the quantity of the water is gnNiito‘ 
its temperature low, and its foU ooDsidorabl«f 
cerUin affections, pavtionliBty thoso oonnActed 
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tbo ht'uci, lliii iVirm of biilh Iiua dvcirled AdvantAgeii 
otrr f\«*ry oiher, from tin* refrigeration being applied 
dir**elly, und in I lie first place, to the head. It issome- 


oonaideratile iorcc from a tube upon some particular 
part of the Imdy. It varies in power, according to the 
diameter of the streuni, the temperature of the water, 
gftud the forc-c with which it is projected on the body. 
"This is, perhaps, the most powerful of all refrigerants, 
owing to (he iucessantand rapid change of the particles . 
of the fluid applied to the part, and also to the com- 
pression upoiitiie capillaries produced by the rnechau- 
ipal iinjHilHe of the stream. (S&e llTDi.-oriTBY.) 

Bath, Obdkb of the, nn order of kuighihootl, so 
called from bathing haiii)^ anciently formed part of j 
the eeretnony prenoua to installation. To this order 
Is usually attributed ii very high iiiitinuit^’. That 
bathing, from the earliest times, tormed part ol the 
ceremony to be undergone previous to receiving the 
honour ot knighthood, is well hnown ; but wo meet with 
no mentiou of a distinct 7rder of this name previous 
to the coronation of lU irjr IV., when that nionareh 
conferred (lie honour upon forty-a^x esquires, who hud 
watehed all the night before in the Tower of London, 
and then bathed themselves. Afterwards, it bec.imc 
customary for the Kngliah kings to eonter this dignity 
at the time of their coronation, or on other great 
occasions ; as on the eoronution of their queens, tho 
inaugiiratioiiof the prinec of Wales, birth or marriage 
of royal ehildreri, &c. The lust knights of ttic Bath • 
created in the nneient form were made nl ttiec'iro-J 
nation of Charles II., in Ifltil, from ahioh time the 
order was discontinued till it was revived by George] , 
in 1725, who ordcod a bonk of statutes to be dr.-iwn 
up for its government. By this, the number ot knights 
waa fixed at thirty-eight; nx , the sovereign, a prince 
of the blooibroyul, a grand-moster, and thirty-five 
knights oonipaniotiB. At this time it was a regular 
military order ; and in 1815. the prince-regent, being 
desirous to commemorate that au^ipu’ious teriuinutiou 
of the long and arduous contests in which the country 
bad been ongageil, and to mnrk in tin especial manner 
bis sense of the valour, nersevenmee, and flevotiou 
manifested iiy tin* offleers ot the king’s forces both i»v sen 
and land, extended the limits ot the order of the llath, 
and ordained that theneeforth it siionld be eoniposedof 
three elassea, dilTering in rank nnd degree of dignity. 
‘The order was still purely niililury; but, in I**!/, it 
was nxt.’iided fo the admissum of civil knights. The 
/tr»f elanti of the order oonsisti ot knights p-und erosa 
(K.Q.C.); the number not to erceed, for mihinry 
eerviec, 6(>. exclusive of the sovereign, princes of the 
blood-royal, nnd such distinguished fureigiicra oa may 
l)^ nominated boMrary U.G.C. ; and, for civil ' , 
2K Second e/oa^^knights eominaiiders (KO.B.): 
number not to exceed, for military service, lo2; for 
dvil service, 50, exclusive of foreigners. The members 
ot this class, as well ns of the first, are entitled fo Sir, 
nnd take precedence of kniglits bachelors. Third 
cZiisn.—eompiinions (O.B.) ; number not to exceed, for 
military service, 525, and ^ir civil service, 2iX). T'uey 
take precedence of esqmros ; but are not entitled tf*th*< 
appellation, style, &o., of knights bachelors. No oflicer 
n be nominated to the military division of the third 
class of tiie order unless his services have been marked 
by special mention of his name in the I^ndon Gfueffe, 
n't having distiitguished himself in action ogainst tbo 
enemy : nnd the order has never been conferred on 
any «>Hlcer below the rank of major in the array or 
rnniinamier in tiio navy. The badge foj^he military 
clu^aes ot the order in n sold Ediutcs^Poes of eight 
pointn enamelled, argent, having in eooli of the four 
angles a lion pustiant-guardant ; in the centre, the rose, 
flhummck, and thistle, and three crowns; the whole 
encircled with the motto of the order, Tnajunctnin 
ftno (threw joined mono), nnd n inure! wreath, with 
the legend /eh Jien (I serve) inscribed below. It 
is worn by the grand crosses pendent from* a red 
ribbon aori»a8 the right shoiild«>r ; by the kniglits com- 
manders, flrom the neck ; nnd by the companions, 
from th® bottimhole. The rollrtr m of gold, an inch 
and au aigbth ifi depth. n*id widgliing 30 ox. It is 
composed ol nine Imperial cron ns, eight gold roses, 
21i 
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thUtles and shamnicks, enamelled in colours, and tied 
or linked together withseienteen gold knots ennmelled 
white, having the budge of the order pendent therefrom. 
The star of the military grand cro'-ses is formed oi 
rays or flames of silver, thereon a gold Maltese cross, 
with, in the centre, three crowns, surrounded by the 
motto of the order, a laurel wreath, and having under- 
n<‘atb, lek disn. Tho star of the civil K.G.C. is of 
.iivcr, formed with eight points or rays, charged with 
thn o crow ns upon a glory of silver rays, euirounded 
with n red circle, 
upon which is the . 
motto of the or- '• 
der, t'ne laurel V 
wreath, and un- 
derneath, leh 
dien. Their badge 
18 of gold, com- 
posed of a rose, 
thistle, and sham- 
rock, isi 

a sceptre between 
three crowns, en- 
circled by the 
motto. The civil 
K.C.B. .soar the 
sumo badge, of 
a small' r sixe, 
round tl ' u*ck, 
by a red ■ on : 
and the Cl 

thi- Duiiie 
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. lilt ol a still smaller sue, from the bntton- 
hol<*, poodeul from a red ribhmi. The star of the 
K.C.B. 13 in I lie form of a eross-patt'e of silver, having 
tho sume centre as (he grand croHscs, but without a 
gold Maltese cross thereon. The star of the civil 
K C.B. is of the sumo form and s:/", only omitting 
th*'’ laurel wre.ath ami the Ich dien. The ollicers of tho 
order are the deim, the genealogist nmi bhmu ooursicr 
herald, the Bath king-of-arms, the registrar and so- 
oretary, (he gentleman usher of the scarlet rod and 
Bnin'^ivick herald, and the messengfr. 

Bathos, bnd‘tho$ (Gr., depth), h a term employed 
in Lit. to denote an unconscious Ji scent from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, from a lofty idea to a mean one; 
as in the well-know n lines— 

** And thou, Dalkousie. the great god of war 
Lieutenant-general to the eurl of Mar." 

Batu-Kol, Lath-htl' (lleb , daughter of the voice), 
fhe name given to a species of oracle employed by the 
Jew?, and frequently montioned in the Talmud. After 
the denih of Alulachi, the spirit of prophecy ceased 
among the Jews ; ami they then Lad n*eourso to 
another kind of revelution, called the daupitcr of the 
voice, because it succeeded the oracular prophecy. It 
was, in fact, a met hod of divinatlou similar to fhe 
Soften Virt/iliana of the Uomans. As, in the latter 
case, the first words they happened to dip into in the 
works ot that poet w'ere regarded as a kind of oracle, 
whereby they predicted future events, so with the 
Jews, when (boy appealed to Batb-Kul, fhe first words 
they heard from auy one’s mouth were hM>ked upon as 
a voice from heaven, directing them in the matter they 
inquired about. ^ Kven ChristianH in former timea w'ero 
not tree from this superstition, often making tho same 
use of the Scriptures that the BomoDS didot the works 
oi the Mantuan bard. 

Baths aho ‘U'Asa-norsBS.— In the early part of the 
present century the want of proper accommodation in 
the houses of tho poorer classes in large towns and 
cities for washing clothes and tho person, which is so 
very needful, and eminently conducive to health, 
led many benevolent individuals, of n practical turn 
of mind, interested in what is now termed "social 
science," to consider what should be done to remedy 
the evil. Kemeiubcrfng, doubtless, the pntdic baths, 
which were deemed the most necessary nnd important 
institutions in Komo and the cities oV her numerous 
dependent provinces, remains of which arc to be seen 
in the present day, which were built in old London 
under the Bomana, it was taken into consideration 
whether establishments of a loss prcteniioas bnt 
equally useful character could not be brought into 
operation at a moderate oost^ which should furnish tho 
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worlciof; clnsRPs with the means of obtaininf! a hot or 
oold buth, ns well as the use of waahing>apparatns, for 
cleansing, dryinf^, and ironing; linen in a comparatively 
abort pci-iod ol time; thus removing the discomtort 
and unhrallbj dampness which must alirars exist in 
the dwelling of the artisan, often limited to one or two 
rooms in a building, or rather barrack, occupied by 
many families, on days appropriated to the neceasary 
but most disagreeable procei»s of washing. In 1814 
the ilrsl practical steps were taken to mitiale the 
inovomoni; and, at a meeting held at the Mansion 
House, a society was formed, under the name of the 
** Association for Promoting Cleanliness among the 
Poor," with which the name of Mr Bowie, a surgeon, 
who was mainly instnimentnl in bringing about a re- 
sult so desiruliie, will always be honourably connected. 
Hubscriplions having been raised for the purpose, an old 
house in Glasshouse Yard, Upfier Kast Smithflold, near 
the London Docks, was taken and opened in the lol- 
lowing year, amply furnished with baths, coppers, and 
the neoossary appliances for bathing and washing, 
where bathers and washers wore admitted without 
charge ; and that the boon was fully appreciated by 
those who lived in the immediate neighbourhood, may 
be gathered from the fact, that during t)»e llr.«t vear 

01. t!!!) persons availed themsolvea of the privileges 
ottered by the association. The society, in IS h?, pro- 
ceeded to erect model premises in Goulston Strci*t, 
■W'liitcehapel, the general principles of which, as re- 
gards cfinslriiction and arrangement, have been closely 
followed in all other similar institutions. In the same 
veur another company creeled and opened an cstub- 
lishinent in George Street, Puston Square ; and an act 
was introduced and passed (which was amended in 
1847), by which, with the consent of tho inhabitants 
paroehml vestrie.^, and town-councils of corporate and 
borough towns, were empowered to build uubho baths 
and wash-houses, borrowing money for tno purpose, 
to be refundc'd by payment'! to be made out of the 
borough or poor-rate. The charges were fixed at hi, 
for a cold butb and 2d. for a hot one ; and tlio use of 
the washing-apparatus at not more than 3d. per hour. 
The prices lur baths of a higher class were not to 
ezneed throe times the sura charged for tho lower 
class. Many parishes in London promptly availed 
thcirisehcH of the aihaiitages ofl'ereu under this act; 
that of St. Marlin-in-tbe-Fields being the first to do 
BO. This example was quickly followed m Liverpool, 
Mumdiester, Bristol, Birmingham, and many of the 
more important towns in the United Kingdom ; and 
shortly after the closing of tho Great Exhibition in 
1851, the governments of France, Sweden, and IJel- 
gium, and the rouniidpal authorities of many conti- 
nental eitips, as well as New York, having seen the 
benefits rffulting fnim such establishments in England, 
sp]ilied for inforination on the practical working of tbo 
scheme, and stali.xiics connected with it, with a view 
to the creorinn of similar institutions in their own 
capitals and town*. There are about twenty of these 
public bnths and wash-houses in Loudon, and about 

2, (Ki0,000 bathers uiid ri>'’0,0'H) washers take advantage 
of tho aeeominodiition ottVred in these, at an average 
cost of rather more than 3d. each. With the exception 
of the institution in Goulston Street, which commenced 
operutums hsrnipered by a heavy debt, tho bat hi and 
wash-houses work well,' ami generally pay tboir own 
expenses, or nearly so ; and there can be no detubt 
that all will iM'Ooine fully self-supporting in the course 
of a few years. It has been found that pergons be- 
longing to the middle classes avail themselves of the 
con veil leiicee offered by tbe wash-houses to a much 
greater extent than the* poor, for whose benefit these 
•stair! mhments were intended ; which is to bo regretted, 
as tbe primary end aimed at by the original promoten 
of the movement thereby faUs short ot attainment ; tt 
is thongbt, however, that funds might be produced by 
affording better accommodation, and charging higher 
rates, for those who are possessed of bettor means, 
which would enable the managers to open a tiiird olass 
for the poorest pe.>ple gratuitously, or at a nominak 
charge. The following is a general description of tbo 
principal features in these establishments. The 

of botli classes are placed in a large open room, re- 
sembling n shed, lighted from openines in tiia roof and 
by gM at night; those for men are t^ed on one tide 
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of the building, and those for women on tbe other. 
Each bath-room is. about 7 feet by 6, separated by 
artitioiis, generally of slate, aliout 10 feet high ; tho 
ath, whiob'is for the most part made of sine or iron, 
with an enamelled surface, resembles a large trongh, 
and holds from 40 to 00 gallons, being in some oasee 
sunk below the level of tho floor, and in others above 
It Hot or cold water can be supplied Ivan attendant, 
as the bather moy order, by means of a oontrivanoe 
placed in each room for the purpose of allowing hiiism| 
to make his requirements known. Two towels areS 
generally allowed for a flrst-olass bath, the charge for 
which is M. hot and .Sd. cold ; and one for a bath of 
tho second class, which may be had for 2d. hot and Id. 
oold. Soap may bo purchaae.d of tho attendants who 
supply the towels. At ^ome of these establishments 
shower aud vapour batlis are to bo found, as well as 
large swimming-baths lllled with tepid and oold water. 
The washtiig-rooms are similar in oonstruction to those 
containing the baths, being divided into rows of com- 
partments resembling stalls in a stable, each being about 
0 feet long by 34 wide, by slato partitions about 6 feet 
high. Koch division eoniains a wooden trough, to serve 
as a boiler, and a washing-tub, which arc supplied with 
hot or cold water, or emptied, by taps arranged for the 
purpose : steam is admitted into tbe wooden boiler 
whenever it is desired to make the water boil. The 
hiutoiu of the compartment is covered with a wooden 
rack, on which the washer stands. I'iie steam arising 
from the ranges of boxes is carried oil' to a ventilaiing- 
shaft. The clothes are dried in a wringing-rtiaohine 
made of galvanised wire, to which u rapid rotatory 
motion is imparted by turning a handle, the water 
being driven out by centrifugal force. After being 
wrung, tbe clothes are taken to a room called iba 
drying-chamber, also divided into oompartmenta and 
boated with hot air : each compartment is furnished 
with a horse, on which the linen is hung : it is gene- 
rally quite dry in about a quarter of an hour. Borne 
msMtutions have a room provided with hoards oovored 
with flannel, irons, and stoves, for ironiim. Boap and 
soda must be provided at the expense of tbe wasbors. 
Tho use of tbe apparatus iii waHh-bouses having flrst- 
elass compartments furnished with a rinsing-tub, and 
being rather larger in size, is 2^d. per hour first close, 
Mild second class ; tho general charge is, however, 
Ifd. per hour, although, in some places, Id. only is 
charged. It is found that two Ar three hours are 
sullificnt to enable a good washer to wash and dry the 
whole nl tho linen used in a small family.— lief. Engliik 
Cifclopaflia — Arts and Sciences. 

JIatu bTovv. {Hee Oomxk.) 

B ATiDB J{, bdt-V’de-e, in Bofc , the Batis ord. A single 
succulent an^ shrubby plant, liati» marifima, ootistitutee 
tins supposed distinct order. It is a native of the West 
Indies, wbero it is occasionally <>■(■ ^n ingredie&t 
in pickles. Tb# order is closely aflKid to EmpetrJmt^ 
the Crowberrics. 

Batwan, 6fjiV-«ae, in Mil., a soldier who has been 
told off to perform certain duties which are not the or- 
dinary regimental duties. For instance, when troope 
are in tlie field, each fleld-ofliccr has a batman ; toe 
staff liave ouo likewise, and every comimuy has two. 
These batmen take charge of the horses i'or carrying 
tho camp equipage. N cither liatmen nor bat- homes are 
allowed to troops while on duty in the United Kingdom. 

Batov, ha-ta»n{g),{Vr., a staff), is astafi'or olnb 
employed to denotn dignity or power. It is the name 
given to the short Btaff presented by the French eore- 
rfign to each field-marshal on bis appointment, m an 
indication of his power. 

BATRAcnfA, hd-traV’ki-a, soft and naked-shinned rep- 
tiles, such as frogs and toads, who in the early atege of 
existence respire by means of giUs. 

Batracbomtbs, la\‘irai*-kooUi$$ (Qr. tofraekes, a 
frog, ItthuMf stone), in GeoL, foseil mnaios of frogs and 
other animals of the same order.' The skeletone, vee- 
tiges of the soft parts, and impriiifts of the flset of save-' 
ral genera of true batrachiaae, oecur in the tertwij 
strata. In the pliocene depoeite on tbo banks of tho 
Rhine at (Eningen, and in thenaper-ooal of the EUblv ^ 
several species of flog, toad, and newt have been found. 
Fossil frogs of asmau speoieeveiy similar to theraeeal 
a^nd ina darkiheleoveriaki by batole,iBtitevMailir 
of Bombay. 
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Batrachobttomachxa, bSi-ra-W-nA-o-maV-hi-a (Gr. 
bairachoa, a frog; mui, a mouse; mache, a battle), 
literally airaifles a battle of frogs and mice, and is the 
title of a Greek mook heroic poem usnallj ascribed to 
Homer, bat without any good foundation . It seems to 
be indeed a parodjt upon the Iliad ; and the contests 
of the beasts, their single combats, the intervention 
of the gods, and other Homeric incidents, are described 
with much humour. 

Bitbacevs. { 8e0 Fboo<Fibb.) 

A Batta, bAV^ta^ in Mil., was an allowance made to 
^he offloers in the service of the late fiast-India Com* 
pany above their regular pay. The officers of the 
Queen's raiments were also placed upon an equality 
with the Sast-India Company's officers, liy having 
batta . allowed them by the latter. Full batta was 
allowed to officers, whether in garrison, Held, or can- 
tonment, provided they were stationed beyond 200 
miles’ distance from the seat of government. The full 
batta of a lieutenant-colonel was about (108 rupees 
(£00) per month ; a major's full batta was 430 nmecs; 
a captain's, 182; lieutenant's, 122 ; otiaign'a, 02. When 
a regiment was in garrison or cantonments within 200 
miles of the scat of governnment, of either of the 
three presidencies, only balf-batta was allowed, but 
with an addition for house-rent. The edect of tho 
amalgamation of the East-lndia and royal regiments 
has been to cause an entire alteration in the system of 
batta allowances. 

Battaliow, (Fr. bafmllon)t\n Mil., is a 

division of the infantry in nn army, commanded by a 
colonel. Two or more battalions (Irequcntly only one) 
constitute a regiment ; two or more regiments, a bri- 
gade; two or more brigades, a division ; two or more 
divisions, a corps d'armi^e; and two or more corps 
d'orm^, a grand army. A division corresponding to 
a battalion exists in most of the armies of Europe. 
The object in a battalion is not to make it too small, 
and yet not to make it larger than that all tho men of 
it oan hear the voice of tho commander. The number 
is usually IVom 000 to l,(i00 men. TheFrussiaii and 
Austrian battalions are, on the war footing, each 1,000 
strong, and are in tho former divided into four, in 
the latter into six companies. In the British army a 
battalion usually consists of about 760 men ; and, in 
most oases, one battalion constitutes a regiment. 
Daring war, however, the British army is increased, 
not by adding to the' number of regiments, but by 
adding battalions to a regiment, and companies to a 
battauon. A battalion is generally divided into t«n 
companies, each company into two equal parts, and 
each of these into sections. Tho company of grena- 
diers occupies the extreme right, and the light-infantry 
company the extreme left of the battalion, while the 
other eight oompanies, each designated by a number, 
are drawn up between them. 

in Mur., signify thin pieces of oak 
or lir nailed to the mastheads and to the midship part 
of the yards. Battens of tho batches are a sort of louj 
narrow laths, scantlings of wooden stuff, or straightened 
hoops of casks. They serve, by the help of nailing, to 
confine the edges of tho tarpauling close down to the 
sides of the hatchways, to prevent the water from 
penetrating the lower apartments of tf ship during a 
storm. 

BATTlirs.— In Carpentry, this term is applied to 
pieoei of fir-wood about 14 or 10 foot long, not more 
than 7 inohes wide, and 2} inches thick. They are 
used for making floors, and when cut into six lengths 
they are used as uprights on which to nail laths, where 
plastering is required. The best battens come from 
Christiana, in Norway, and an inferior kind is imported 
from North America. 

BATrBaxva.BAM, haV ’Urging, a military engine of 
AUgb antiquity, which was used for beating down the 
wsUs of besieged fortresses. It consisted or a massive 
beam of timber, with an iron or bronse mass upon one 
endj^ ganeraUy of the shape of a ram's head. In its 
eorhm and rudest form it was worked by soldiers, who 
oupportod it in their hands. ''More generally, however, 
it was ■lanor flpom a cross-beam, with an alternate 
motion complmeated to it by means of ropes. It was 
in many oasM^oq^ertd bv a rude form of shed, which 
■erved asa proteq|l!cii|ito those working the ram. Juntas 
Lipsiut speakk battering-ram as 180 feet in 
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Battez7» Electrical 

length, a diameter of nearly 2| feet, while the iron 


hcM weighed a ton and a huf. Supposing this engine 
irixed by 100 soldiers, it wotud acquire a mo- 


to be work 


mentnm equal to that of a 36-pounder. This xerj 
ancient weapon of destruotion is mentioned by Esokiei. 
Thucydides speaks of it os being nsod in the Felnpon- 
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nesian war, n 120 ; and Dionysius the Elder certainly 
employed it a ■ .dred years Inter at the siege of Motya. 
Tho Uomans, who derived it from the Greeks, used it 
constantly and with great effect. It was sometimes, 
but not very frequently, used in the Middle Ages. 

Battxby, bSf’-tr-re (Fr. batterie), in Mil., a num- 
ber of pieces of ordnance mounted upon a raised plat- 
form behind an elevation of earth. A battery of thia 
sort is principally used in order to defend or retain a 
position. There are, however, many kinds of batteries, 
distinguished by names, referring either to their po- 
sition or the duties which the.? are required to perform. 
In gun and howitzer batteries there are emorasures 
through which the firing takes place ; but mortar-bat- 
teries nave no openings. In field operations, a battery 
mostly consists of six pieces of ordnance, with gunners, 
horses, ammunition, &c., complete. A battery of foot- 
artillery is usually called a field-battery, in order to 
distinguish it from that of the horse-artillery, whioh 
is called a horse-battery. A fleld-batte^ often decides 
a battle. At the battles of Alma and Inkermann, the 
former was decided when the British troops reached 
the Russian batteries ; and tho successful retention of 
a sand-bM'battcry at Inkermann ultimately loft the 
victory with the allied troops. 

Batfebt, in Law. {See Assault.) 

Battbrt, Klxctbical.— 'The term usualljr applied to 
a combination of several electrical jars, which may 
charged and discharged os one great jar. Tho oon- 
struotion of the simple jar, or T^eyoen phial, will be fully 
explained ftirthcr on {$e« Jab, Elbctbical), but a 
short doscriptiou of this important instrument may bo 
given here. It consists of a wide-mouthed jar of thin 
glass, coated externally and internally with tinfoil to 
within a few inches of the top, and provided with a 
wooden cover, through which passes a stout wire con- 
nected with tne inner coating, and terminating above 
in q brass ktiob or ball. Such a jar is charted by 
connecting the outer coating with tho earth, and 
bringing the knob in contact with the conductor of an 
electrical machine. To discharge the ja r, it is ncceasary 
to complete a condneting communication between the 
exterior coating and the knob. The extent of such 
communication, which ia termed an electrical circuit, 
may be almost mdeflnite. ' If the discharge be effected 
through a short circuit of bent wire, terminating in 
brass balls, there occurs an exceedingly bright spark, 
acoompani^ by a loud snap. If a portion of the living 
frame be included in the circuit, then a powerful shock 
ensues, the intensity of which depends on the amount 
of the charge. To obtain very powerful effects, an 
extensive surface of coated glass is required. Such a 
surface may be afforded by one huge jar or by a battery. 
Very large jars are, however, sddom employed, as they 
are inconveuient and expensive. A battery is formed 
by joining together all the cWging-rods or inner 
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coatings of several jars, which are then anited extern allj 
bv being placed on a common conducting-base. When 
charged from the conductor of the maohine, and dis* 
charged in the usual way, these jars all act together in 
moss ; bonce we have a means of multiplying electrical 
accumulation to an almost unlimited degree, provided 
we can obtain a sufficient charging power. With a 
battery of 100 jars, each almut 13 inches in diameter, 
2 feet high, and exposing altogether ahont 550 sqnare 
feet of coated glas^ the Dutch electrician Van Marum 
obtained a tremendons action : when this batte^, after 
hB\ing been fuUv charged by a very large double-plate 
mnohiue, was discharged through and upon various 
kinds of matter, its force was irresistible. Steel bars.din. 
in length, ^ inch wide, and A th inch thick, included in 
the circuit, became powerfully maguetio; a piece of 
boxwood 4 inches square was rent in nieces ; various 
metnllic substances were molted and dispersed iu ail 
directions j an iron wire, 25 feet in length, and about 
the T^sth part of an inch in diameter, fell, under the 
shock, into red-hot balls; • piece of tip wire, 8 inches 
long and Ath of an inch in diameter, disappeared iu a 
cloud of blue smoke, from which fell red-uot globules 
of the metal. The electrical battery, as sold by the 
philosopbioal-instrumeut makers, is a compaot and 
elegant ap)>aratiH. It consists of a number of small 
jars, each occupying n separata compartment, in a 
strong wooden rasa lined throughout with tinfoil, all 
1 ho jars being conneetod by cross brass rods terminating 
ill balls. Sir W. Snow Harris recommends a ronen 
more simple arrangement, in which jars of comparatively 
large dimensions arc employed. Five, seven, or any 
other convenient iiutnber of the jars, are arranged in a 
group uiion a eircular conducting-basc, and the knobs 
of the oxtornaijara are conneotud with the charging-rod 
of the central ^ar by short brass wires. If very great 
pf>wer is required, a number of such groups may ba 
united by joining their central jars. The management 
of electrical batteries requires very great cautiou. 
The jars are easily charged by connecting the central 
rod with the machine, os the charge will then pervade 
the whole scries through tlio oonueotiiig-wires. Several 
ingenious contrivances are cniployed for discharging 
electrical battencs without danger to the operator. 
Tho best of those consists of two insulated balls, one in 
coinmunication with the inner coatings, and the pthcr 
with the common Ci>nducting-hAse, which balls can bo 
brought in contact at any instant, by touching a glass 
handle placed at a safe distance from the oliarged jars. 
When certain subatanocs are exposed to tho action of 
tho battery, they are placed on an insulating-table 
between two directing wires, which may bo a^usted 
conveniently for the particular experiment. Kic in- 
strument termed the umveriol ducharger is generally 
employed in such operations. In this, the two directing- 
rods slide through short spring tubes supported by 
glass pillars, with which they arc connected by movable 
joints; the inaulating-table is placed between tnese rods, 
and is supported by a glass leg, which ills into a socket 
of compressed cork, in such a way that tho table may 
be maintained at any required height. — Bef. Fvdi- 
mentary JUlefiricify, by Sir W. Snow llarris. 

Battkiit, Floating. (Sen FLOAiiira Battibt.) 
Battrxt, Vomaio or Galvanic, an arrangement 
for producing a current of electricity by chemical 
action. The two forces electricity and chemical afflhi^ 
are so intimately connected, that one may be assumed 
to be either the cause or tho effect of the other. The 
chemical effects which result from the passage of 
electricity through dinVirent substances will be con- 
sidered under the head of Elxctboltsib ; and the 
electrical phenomena attending chcniiim] obanges, under 
the head of Fi.BCTfficiTT, voltaic. In explaining 
the principles of tiie voliaio battery, it will, however, 
be necessary to direct attention to many points bearing 
on the correlation of the two forces. If a piece of sine 
and a piece of copper be attached one to each end of a ' 
wire, and the twf> be then plunged in a vessel con- ' 
taining water aeidulate<1 with snlphurie acid, the whole 
arrangement will constitute a siwp/c cireuii, or 
pair, in at'tion. The action is dependent on the differ- 
ent chemical affinity of the liquid for the respective 
xnetats. Tt « ill at tack the rinc rather than the copper ; 
and this uneanal action has the effect of disturbing the | 
electrical (‘quilibrium. Tho polarity or disturbance! 


may be considered to commence at the sniflute of the 
zinc, or aHtivt elemtnft to bo propagated throng the 
liquid to tho copper, or iHact$M eUmmi, and tneiieo 
hack again by tho conducting-wire. Positive eleetridtj 
is assumed, for the soke or simplicity, to be ik& elec- 
tricity, and, in common parlance, it is said that the 
0iecMc current of every battery in action starts from 
the metal attacked, passes throngh the liquid to the 
second metal, or conducting boify, arid returns by the 
wire or other channel of communication. It must not , 
be forgotten, however, that a current of negative 
electricity takes place at the same time in an opposite 
direction. It is iieeessary, moreover, to gnard ajpunst 
tho idea which tho term current naturally suggests, of 
an actual bodily transfer of something through the 
substance of the conductors, like water through a 
pipe. Tho real nature of the phenomena of the voltoio 
circuit is entirely unknown, and may, perhaps, remain 
so ; still such expressions as electric currentt paeeage 
of electricity, ko., are so convenient, that it would be 
looliah to reject them ; and so long os they are used 
strictly in a llgurativo sense, they are unobjootionahle. 
In every voltaic combination, tho passage of the elec- 
tricity (t.e. the positive modiflcation of the force) in 
the liquid is from the active element io the inootive 
element: in the simple circuit above desorlbed, for 
instance, it is from tlie aino to the copper. If this 
simple fact be borne in mind, it will decide in every 
case the qiiestiou which confuses so many ; namely, 
which is the positive and which is the negative end of 
a battery ? The positive is tho end where the electricity 
leaves the battery ; the negative whore it re-euters it. 
The direction taken by the current being ascertained 
by the mere inspection of tho relative situations of the 
tw'o elements in a cell, tho other points follow os a 
necessary consequence. Thus, if the wire oonnooting 
the copper and sine of tho single pair be broken, and 
the circuit completed by interposing some apparatus 
between (he broken ends, an examination of the 
arrangement will at once show that as tho eleotrioity 
passes from the xine to the copper, it will leave the 
flattery by the wire attached to the copper, and, pass- 
ing through tho interposed apparatus, will return to 
the battery by the wire attached to the sine : the 
copjier, theremre, forms the positive end, and the 
zinc tho negative end. The current produced by a 
simple circuit is too feeble to produce any striking 
elf'ects ; but by arranging a numoer of pairs in a con- 
nected series, in such a manner that the direction of 
the current shall bo the same in each, the intensity 
may be greatly exalted. Tho two instruments invented 
by Volta, called respectively the pi7aand erewu qfeupe, 
depend on this principle. The voltaia pile is never 
employed now; but os it was the first battery con- 
structed, it may be described here. Upon a plate of 
zinc is laid a piece of cloth ratherqpaUer than itsi^, 
steeped in dilute acid, or other liqiiid capable of aotmiir 
chemically on t'le zinc ; npon this is placed a plate of 
copper, silver, or platintm; then another piece of sine, 
another cloth, and another plate of inactive metal« 
until a pile of about twenty alternations has been built 
up. If the two terminal plates of suoh a pile be tonobed 
with wet hands,* the sensation of the eleotrio shook 
will be experienced ; fiut, unlike the momenta^ effect 
produced by the discharge of an eleotriool j|ar, the 
sensation will bo prolonged and continuous ; and, with 
a pile of one hundred pairs, eioited by dilate ooid, it 


when connection is made between them by wiret^ 
armed with points of coke or bard charcoal, wsehorge 
takes place m tho form of a bright enduring epark or 
stqsam of fire. Volta's second battery, colwd the 
crown of enps, is merely a oomponnd oirovit, made up 
of a number of simple pairs similar to that described 
above. Tho cups or glassca are arranged io a row or 
circle, each conUining a piqpe of aetive and a piece of 
inactive metal, with a certain quantity of exciting 
liquid,— zinc, copper, and dUute aulphurio acid, for 
example. The copper of the first cup is connected 
with the zinc of the second, the copper of the aeoond 
with the ztne of the third, and ao on to the end of the 
series. On establishing a eonununicatioc between tha 
first and last plates, by mesna of a wire or otherwise. 
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dischiirffo tnkes place ai in tbo case 'of the pile. The fluid, aulpburic acidj is eruduully c‘liun(«ifd to sulphate 
principle of the compound battery la well soph in this ofzinc, nhioh has no action oil the zinc;- ndly, 
nrrungement. By each atternutiou of zinc fluid and bubbles of hydrogen adhere to the copper, and, of 
copper, the current is tirK'cd forwarda with increased necessity, prevent portions of the metal from being in 
energy; but, though Us intemity is aiigineutod, the actual contact with the liquid ;—thirdlT, the dissolved 
flctiiiif qwtnfih/ of electrical force, as estimated by zinc is purtially precipitated in a melallio state on the 
the deoouiposiiig power of the current, is not increased. co)>pcr, and thus giies rise to counter currents. 

Tlie diH’eretieo between intenniiy niul quantity can only Uauiell § The first constnnt battery, — that 

be touched ujion here, but will be fully explained in is to say, an arrangement capable of maiutaining a 
the article on voltaio electricity. The intensity of a regular current for- many hours, — was dei ised by Pro- 
current of electricity^ which is increased by niuftiply> fe-ssor Duniell. Koch cell of this battery coohists of a 
mg the alternations, is its power of overcoming obsta« copper cylinder, 3^ inches in diameter, and of a height 
eles and piissing through imperfect conductors. Th' v.irying from fl to 18 inches. In this copper cell, which 
quantity of eleetrieity generuled by uriy buttery is fornis the luaotive elonieut, is placed a cell of porous 
measured by the clienincul ofl'ects it is c.ipableof pro* earthenware; and in this is surpended the actiie clo< 
ducing, aiiif is never greater thnii tlint developed by iiient, which consitits of a rod of zinc 9 of an inch iu 
the smallest and least artivo pair ot |iluie<i. In the diameter, Ciirefiilly amalgamated. The porous cell, 
crown of cups, the beautiful regularity of action com* when moist, ofleis little resistance to the passage of 
luon to all batteries may l»e ohserved. W’hufevcrthc the elcetriciil current, but efleetunlly prevents the de- 
number of ceils, precisely the snmc ariinutit of action posttioii of zitiu upon the copper. It is filled with a 
occurs in cueii. The same w'nglit of zinc is dissolved inixtiire of one part, by measure, of sulphuric noid, 
111 the Slime tune iu every cell ; and the htreiigih of the and eight of water ; while the exterior space is filled 
electrical current in one'part of the circuit h invariably with the same liquid saturated with sulphate of copper, 
equal to that in any other part. If the zinc forming A little perforated shelf or colander is fitted to the 

I he aebire cliMuonts he perfectly pure or aiiialgamated, upper part of the outer cell, ami on this crystals of 
the dilute acid haa no a<>tion upon it while the circuit sulphate of copper are placed, so that the strength of 
remains broken ; but the moinimt the conn^etioii the solution may be kept up. Tlic copper eylui'lcr and 
completed, torrents of hydrogen gas nnse from I zinc rod hi provided with biiuling screws; ami, when 
purluco of the copper, while the zinc undergoes ovula- a comiru lion i^ made bi-lweeii them by wires, a 
tion and solution. Conimnn zinc is very renddy d current v | ,oilaced, the inteusity of which may bo 
solved by dilute sultihiine acid, owing to llio fonnutn iiLiignierili ( to any (li'grce liy connecting n suificient 
of a multitude of little voltaic circles, by the nid of number ot cells, o« the principle ol the crown of cups- 
purtictes of foreign metuU, or ]d(i)iibago, parlmll the copper of the iir^t {•eing attiVehed to the zinc of 
oinhedded in the zinc. This gives rine in a liuftery t< the second. 'I'cn such relb const it ute a very powerful 
what is called InraJ cefion, by which much ot the riirtal appni'Hlus, which h is the great advantage ot retaining 

II often coiiMunu'd, w’lihout contributing in the least to its enngv for a leiigf hened period. ‘When the circuit 
the general electrical effect. This evil may be got rid is lucomplete, the dilute acid exerts no action on the 
of by amidgninating the Mirfiice. To tnnnhfnmuie e. zinc; but, dircelly the opposite poles are connected, 
jdaf«» it is merely neeess.irv to place them in a dish action comnieiiees. The zinc is slowly dissolved, while 
containing dilute auljdiuric acid, and rub them with at the same lime metnllio copper is deposited on the 
rag, at the siinio time allow irig a few' drops of mercury surface of the copper forming tno outer cells; aad as 
to fail on them. The rubbing will rn use the mercury long us the solution of sulphate of copper remains 
to spreml; and it may in this manner be made to aaturated, there is no evolution of hydrogen. By this 
oiitirely cover tlie wliolo surface of the plutcs. They admirable arrangement the principal defects of the 
Khould then be rimed with clear water, iiiul put aside ordinary zinc and copper battery are removed; for, 
m a vertical position to allow the oveess of mercury to in the place of hydrogen and metallic zinc, pure 
drain oil. Bv tliis iiieaiis the surface of the zinc ne* copper isi nlouo deposited oil tho inner surfaco of tbo 
ipiires a iieimtiful frosted appearance, and local action cupper ceil. 

IS prevaiit^d. Zinc, either amalg.imated or juire, is (irote'a Hat f cry .—In this, the moat powcTful of all 
almost irivanably med for the active ideiiiout in voltaic voltauaurraiigemeDts, jdatiDuni is used fur tho inactive 
arrangements; and opposed to it, ns tho inactive clc* clement, and the evolution of hydrogen at its surface 
mont, we generally find one of the four metals, copper, is prevented by the oxidizing action of nitric acid, A 
platinum, silver, and iron, or tho non- metnllio sub- single cell of 'drove’s ballery consists of a vessel of 
stance carbon. Of tho many different forms of battery stoncw'aro, within which n cylinder of amalgamated 
devised since VoUa’a flic most noteworthy arc zinc is placed ; and this aiirrounds a porous cell eon- 

those of Cruikshank, Wollaston, Danicll, Grove, tuining a slip of platinum-foil. To excite the batteiy, 
Bunsen, Callun, and 8mec, which will now be aepa- strong nitric acid is put into the porous cell, and dilute 
rately described. sulphuric acid into the outer vessel. With a aeries of 

CruikahaHk'n Baf/ery.— The wipparatas invented by ten or twelvo cells, the electric light between charcoal 
Mr. Gruikshatikia a convenient moditlciition of Volta’s points may be exhibited with great brilliancy. When 
original pile. The zino and copper plates, instead of the platinum slips are only 2) inches lonjg by 1 inch 
being laid one upon the other, are soldered together in brood, and the zincs *1 inches high by 21 in diameter, 
pairs, and placed in vertical grooves cut in the sides of fonr cells decompose water rapidly, and give a current 
n mahogany trough lined with pitch. Bach pair is of mifflcient power to heat a fine platinum wire to 
firmly secured in its groove by cement ; and the whole redness. The battery is very compact and portable, 
t rough is thus divided into a series of water-tight cells on^to a great extent constant iu its action. The ziuc, 
or nvmp.srtmcnta, capable of receiving tho exciting as in the case of DanieH’s battery, is only consumed 
liquid, which may be diilute Bulphurio sold or a solution while the current passes; so that the apparatus may 
of common s.slt. * be arranged an hour or two before it is required for 

Boiicfy^In this arrangement every use. The nitric acid suppresses the whole of the 
copper plate is doubled ronnd a zinc plate, and the two hydrogen, becoming thereby slowly deoxidized and 
metals are kept apart by pieces of cork or wood; converted into nifrous acid, which at first remains 
ooiiseqiiently, both surfkoes of the zinc are ezpoicd to dissolved, but after a while begjpa to be disengaged 
the action of the liquid, which is contained in an from the porous cells in dense red fumes. This eon- 
earthenware trough, divided bv partitions into *08 stitutes the only serions drawback to Mr. Qrove's 
many cells as there are pairs. The zinc of one pair is excellent apparatus. 

oonnected with the copper of the next ; and all the Buntsn's Batfery . — This form of batterv, which is 
pairs are firrolv attached to a bar of dry mahogany, so much used on the continent, resembles that last de- 
that tn**T Teadily lifted out or plunged into the , acribed, save that the inactive elements in contact with 

noid. The great object ion to tb i linttery. and tb the i the nitric acid ore formed of carbon. They are made 
other eontnvanoes previously tlcRcribed, is tho rapid | of various aha^ies, by heating in proper moulds a 
decrease of power. The current, however strong at atyoTigly-oompresacd mass formed from a mixture of 
llTst, soon Ivecomea weak, and, after a certain time, io powdered coke and caking coal, rendered plastic by 
‘ har^ peraeptible. This lost of power may be strong syrup. 

eas4y esplaiued. In the first place, the exeitmg Ca/toa's This is another modifi- 
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cation of Ororc*a batUry, in which caat-iron is suiisti- 
tutcd for platinum. The most brilliant ctrects may be 
•produced by means of a larf^e number of sine and iron 
pairs ; and the cheapncM of both metals renders such a 
battery accessible to those who cannot alTord to invest 
much money in platinum plates. 

SmM’t itui/ery.— For most praetical inirpoaes this 
apparatus may bo advantageously usea. It is lest 
pow'orful (liuii most of the arraniroments already de> 
iieribed, and in constancy it is decidely inferior to 
Dar.iell’s battery ; Imt the ease with which it can be 
constructed and repaired, the fact of its only requiring; 
one esoitin;; liquid, and never evolving any unpleasant 
i.r corrosiMx vajiour. render it a most valuable and con- 
venient iiiitrunieiit. Kacb cell oontains three plates, — 
two of nc(i\e and one of inactive metal. The two active 
plates are of aTiialguuiatcd zinc, 'and arc ti|;btly oinmped ' 
to a wooden fnime by a screw, which, being of brass, 
pcrires to ei nneet thoin electrically. The inactive pl.ite 
IS a thiu sheet of platinized niber. aud is held in the 
I'ranio between the two zincs. Before platinizing the 
silver, its surface is roughened by a momentary imtiier- 
bion in nitric acid, or by placing it between two pieces of . 
sand-paper, and subjecting tho whole to pressure. Tli'* 
ziUer thus prepared is then attiicbcd to a wire connected 
with a plate ol riiic in a porous cell, and immersed in 
.'lu outcrceil which coritatiis dilute sulphuric acid nttred 
with a weak Bolntion of chloride of platiiiuin. By 
}»ni]r:ng wCiViC Biil)ihnric acid into (he porous cell, an 
electric eurriMit is produced, and finely-divided platinum 
is preeiuilati'd on Ihe stber, jiivt as copper is deposited 
111 the elect rotype pr.>ce.S8 (.SVe Kr.kCTHOTyr* ) The 
partielcK ot platinum attached to the silver lacilitaie 
the Idicraliou oi liydrogen wImmi the plain is used in 
the liut(-r}, Jnistead of a<lUfring to the mct.il iuul 
liiteriiiptiiig the action, llie gas escapes with a loud 
hb^iiu' nosae. To oxt ite the battery, a mixture of one 
part, by n.i’iisiirc, of suhdmrjc acid, aud tweho parti 
of water, is employed. This ingenious conlnvunco was 
apprtninutcly named the ohemieo-mechaiiionl battery 
by itinnieiitor. (For a full account of Ibo uses of tho 
voltaic }iat(ery, n/e ICmictkicitt, Voi.t.»XC.) 

Batti.k, (Fr. in Mil., is a hostile en- 

counter bttweeii two large bodies ol troops or two 
armies. In early times a bat tie was a fierce tuinultiioiis 
enurest between bodies of men, without order or disci- 
pline, the issue of whieh depended upon the physicnl 
r Irciigth or courage of the combatants. G nidually, how- 
ever, thesiipenority of discipline, united effort, and the 
use of improved iuiplentcuts of war as opposed Hlinero 
physical strength, began to be seen, and led to the 
changes that have since taken place in the training of 
.'irrniei aud the conduct of engagemeuts. Thebssueofa 
battle now depends upon a \Hnety of oircunistaticcs, 
which renders it wUnys a nmttor of difficulty to deter- 
mine beiorehund what may be the result. These or- 
rumstaiices are oonstantly cbuuging : and sometimes 
events, that no human wisdom coiud have fureseen, 
may occur in the course of a buttle to defeat the 
wi.sest ])laiiB and the most skilfnl arrangements. It is 
in foreseeing and ]>roriding for the various q^cum- 
stances of each particular euso that the great skill of 
a geuerol comists; and though he may meet with 
occasional reverses, in the long run, succe.ss is generally 
on the side of him who forms his plans w ith th** greatest 
aagscity, and executes them with eorrespoiiding vigour 
and ability. It is the skill of the general, rather than 
the courage of tho soldier, that now determines the 
event of a battle. There is. perhaps, no position 
that calls for greater mental qualities than that of a 
general during a battle. IV ith a consciousness of the 
great issues that depend upon him at that trying mo- 
ment. amid scenes of tremendous agitation and blood- 
shed. be must remain firm and collected, carefully 
observing the movementa that are going on, ready to 
ciroamvent the intentions of the enemy, and to take 
advantage of any favourable oircumsUnce that may 
present itself. Battles are either oflensive or defensive ; 
and, of course, a battle which is oll'ensive on the one 
side is defensive on the other. In operations which 
are purely dc(ensi\e. an army waits for its opponent 
in a strong posirion, without any other object than that 
of maintaining it against him. In offensive operations 
again, the enemy is sougiit for, harassed, and attacked 
on the Orst favonrable oppovtnnity. Abattte » vaiiallj 
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divided into throe* periods, — tho dispo-sUion, the oom* 
bat, and the ileoisive moment. The general first 
examines tho strength, reconnoitres the position, and 
rndeavoiirs to learn the intention of the enemy. He 
ought to know the nature of the enemy's groundt e> 
well aa his own ; tlie strong or vresk points which it 
reseuiH; by what local advantages his own flanks can 
o supported, or those of the enemy attaoked; and 
also be auqnsiuted with the weak points of his own 
and his antagoniiit's disposition ; so that he may be pre- 
pared to strengthen tho one or ti> assault the other, 
h forms pait of the tuctios of a good general to make 
(he enemy conform to his plans, and to avoid the 
necessity of having to conform to the ulutis of the 
hts opponent. If the enemy conceal his position 
aud pluus, skirmishes and partial assaulta are often 
adviKnble, in order to disturb him, to ob'ain a view 
of his moveroeuts, to induce him to advance, or make 
prisoners, from whom information may bo obtained, 
dci'ordiiig to the knowledge thus Bcoiilred, and the 
state of the troops, the plan of the baltlc, or tliedispo- 
iition, is niiule. Dispositions ought to have for their 
ibjcct to insure at once solidity aud mobility; and 
liciu ‘0 tliey ought neither to be too extended nor too 
deep. The plan of the battle itself, the position of the 
troops, &c., H called the order of battle. "When each 
di\i«ionof troops has taken its position and received 
its orders, then conics thcsecond periodi^tlic combat. 
It coiuiniMiees either on several points, at a given 
iigiiul, as is the case when the armies are very large, 
.1 ml a general attack is intended, or by bkinnishes oi 
the light troops, winch is mostcouimonly done. Before 
the battle, till' generiil places hitnsulf upon an eleva- 
tion from vvhicli he can see the coiiUict, Tho plant 
and orders of a general reach only to a certain point; 
(he etimmniiders id' biittulions must do the great work 
of the battle. They otiglit^ therefore, to have at 
niiK'l) knowledgo Of the business of the day as will 
enatiie them to vary their movemenU according to 
cii cum' tuners, when in such situations as that the 
commander hiiiiscif cannot direct their operations. 
The comma ndcr-in-chicf receive t the reports of the 
generals iindi'r h;ni»iuid gives orders from time to time; 
Jispo.soH of the troops not yet in action ; streiigtliena 
n'cak points; throws his iorce upon the enemy where 
he sees him waver ; or changes, if necessary, with a 
hold and ingenious thought, thu whole order of battle. 
He sonictimcB sends olio of Ids aides-de-camp to take 
instant corniuaiid of thu nearest body of cavalry, in 
order to execute an order which must be carried into 
cflect quickly. The general olso uses every means 
to bring on tho third period, — tho decisive momenta 
This cannot always bo llio re^ult of calculation: it 
o(lt<*n takes place much sooner than was expected, and 
ii often protracted by accidents or want of onergy. 
Sometimes Ibo operaiifitis are drawing to tho t I'ld 
wbicli the general aimed at, when an unforeseen acci- 
dent suddenly gives a new inipulso to tho enemy. 
Everything depeuds upon a moment,— upon a thought ; 
and tho skill of the general is shown in the use be 
makes of the one, or tho iiiciina he has at command for 
carrv.ng out the other. Perhaps it is ali-iniporiunt to 
break at otiou the enemy's centre; to pour down 
cavalry in a certain direction, or to concentrate tho 
fire of artillery iip<iii a certain point. lit' hen the enenij 
begins to waver or retreat, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to follow up the victory with every pomible vigour 
and diipateh. Of tho numerous battles that have taken 
place tiierc are a few that stand promihenlly out as 
ring had a material effect on the world's subsequent 
history. Ilistorians dilfer as to the title of some battles 
to bo so cliaractenzed ; but wiytive those enurnorated 
by Sir £. B. Creasy, in his fTftecn Decisive BatUes 
ot the World : " these are,— 1. the battle of Mamthon, 
B.O. A/df ) , 2. the defeat o.^* the Athenians at Syracuse, 
B.c. 412; 8. the battle of Arhela, b.o. 321 ; 4. (hat of 
Metaurus, a.c. 2(17; 5. the victory of Arminius over 
the UomuD legions under Varus, a.d. 9; H. the battle of 
Chalons, 451; 7. that of Toura^ 732; b. tbut of llas- 
tiogs, BKMI i W. Joan of Arc's victory over the Knglish, 
alOricauB, 1420; 10. the defeat bf the Span uli Armadav 
1583 ; 11. tho battle of BJenbeim, 17(H ; 12. tho baitlo 
ot Pultowa, 1700 ; 13. the victory of the Americans over 
Burgoyne, at Saratoga, 1777: 14. the battle of Valnn 
1702; and U. Ibal of Wttsrioo, 1816. 
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BiiTTLa, or BATiaii;i. — Trial by- a wa^ of battla,— 
e spccicB of judicial combat rormerlj practised bf 
individuals, and sanctioned by law in the Middle 
Aps. Any person acousinf? another of a crime was 
admitted to m^e it by witnesses or by single combat. 
Although in England uie right prevailed, it bad fallen 
into detiuotude ; but it was unexpectedly revived in a 
celebrated case, which was the cause of its being 
abolished. In 1817 a jronng maid, Mair Ashford, was 
believed to have been violated and murdered by Abra- 
ham Thornton, who in an appeal claimed his right by 
his wager of battle, which the court allowed ; but the 
appellant (the brother of the maid) refused the ohal- 
lonee, and the accused escaped, being ordered **to go 
without day,** 10th April, 1818. The argument before 
the court of King's Xfench occupied several days; and, 
os the case brought out a vast amount of research as to 
the history of duelling and judirial combat, and is well 
worthy the attention of the antiquary and historian, 
we cannot do better than refer the reader to it. It 
will be fonnd in 1 Bamewall & Alderson's Reports, 
K.D. 405. See also ChaaDoey*8 *• TTistorical Antiquities 
of Hertfordshire,*' mb verb. Baldock, in Ind. The 
statute 59 Oeo. 111. o. 40, abolished this right of appeal 
or trial. 

^ Battls-ixic, b(W-ieUaxt Stn ancient miUtarr weapon 
of oftbnee. This weapon, which appears to have been 
used from the moat remote pnriods in warfare, was 
made in two forms. The first had a single edge only, 
and was similar to the modem hatchet; the second 
had two edps, and was sometimes called the Ani:i- 
Eonian axo, from a supposition that weapons of tltis 
Irind were used by the female warriors. Axes were 
much employed os offensive weapons by the Collie and 
Scandinavian nations. Among tno Homan armies the 
battle-axe was not mnch used ; it was considered the 
weapon of nncivilixed nations. At the siege of the 
Boman Capitol by the Oauls, Brennus is represented 
as being armed with a battle-axe ; and Ammiaiius Mar- 
oeUinua, several centuries afterwards, describes an 
armed tody of Oauls as being all furnished with battle- 
axes and swords. In the Bayeux tapcstiy the English 
are represented as using the battle-axe. The pole-axe 
was introduced by the Normans ; it had an edge ou 
one side and a sharp point on the other. In the year 
1415, at the battle of Agincourt, the Welsh infantry 
employed this weapon in order to dispatch those whom 
the archers hud wounded with their arrows. It was 
also used at an early period in naval warfare for the 
purpose of cutting the ropes and rigging of vessels. 
The battle-axe fell into disuse towards the close of the 
10tb century. 

Battlxdoob, bai^’tcl-door (Sax. bafilet to beat, door, 
a fiat board), a small hat or raquet, used in play 
for striking up a ball or shuttlocook. It is composed 
of a palmeor flat board and a thin handle. The palm 
is sometimes of wood and sometimes of stretched 
parchment. 

BattlbuIKT, bUl'-iel-ment, in Arch., a wall or 
parapet ou the top of a building, with notches or in- 
dentures, in the furm of embrasures, to look through 
or to disoharge missiles from, for the annoyance of an 
enemy. The rising parts of the parapet are called 
merlone or copee, and the open spaces are called ere- 
ntle, loopt, or emhraeuree. The puiqiose of the oon- 



trivanoa is» Chat a soldier may shelter himself behind 
the merlon while he shoots or observes the enemy 
through the creutflt. The device ia of great antiquity : 
it has been found represeuted in various forms in 
the bas-reliefs of Nineveh and Lycia, and in the Egyp- 
tian paintingSi and exists in mtny remaining walls mid 
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towm of the Greeks and Homans, besides those of tlia 
medisBvalperiod. Battlements were also lately given to 
eeclesiastioal and civil buildings in the Middle Ages by 
way of ornament, where they are often richly panelled 
or pierced with circles, trefoils, quatrefoils, Ac. On 
fortifleations, the battlements are generally quite plain, 
or pierced only with a very narrow cruciform or up- 
right opening, the ends of which sometimes terminate 
in^circles called odUete, through which archers could 
take aim. Bometimes the coping on the top of the 
meHone is carried over the embHuure, producing the 
appearance of a pierced parapet. The use of this 
ornament is almost entirely confined to the English 
styles of Gothic architecture. 

1 ) ATTLB-r IBCB, hiU'^tel-peece, in Paint., a picture which 
represents a battle, exhibiting large masses of men in 
action. A painter of battle-pieces ought to have an 
accurate knowledge of the appearance of horses and 
men, and, if possible, to have seen a battle. The 
arnnnir of the ancients, and the whole array and action 
of their battles, afinrd sul^ects more favourable to the 
artist than the straight lines, condensed cokimns, and 
firearms of the modems. Some of the greatest pieces 
of this kind are the battle of Constantine, of which the 
cartoons were drawn by H^hael, and which was exe- 
cuted by Giulio Homano ; Lebrun's battles of Alexan- 
dor; and the I '^tlesofthe Amasonsby Hubens. From 
these may be 'linguished the skirmishes, surprises, 
Ac., whldn bu , been represented with so much skill by 
Antonio Temjx s(a, John Suellink, Jos, van der Velde, 
John Asselyn, Peter Sneyders, Hobert von Iluck, Ful- 
cone, called oraeoh delle hattaglie, Horace Veruet, 
Edwin Landseer, and others. 

Battuf, hiit‘‘too (Fr. hnttre, to beat>t an expression 
used to denote an unsportsmanlike method, adopted 
by owners of large estates in the autumn and winter 
months, of killing a great quantity of game which boa 
been preserved for the purpose. The wholesale 
slaughter is unaccompanied by any exhibition of the skill 
tliat may be shown, or endurance of fatigue ihaLmust 
be encountered, in the pursuit of game in a fair and 
legitimate way. A party of ten or a doxon gentlemen, 
each with two'giins, which are loaded for them by attend- 
ant keepers, surround a copse or plantation in which a 
great number of pheasants, hares, and rabbits are 
known to harbour. Men armed with long sticks are 
then sent in, who bent the bushes in all dirootions, 
which causes the game to quit their retreat and make 
for od^er covers. As they come out into the open 
space^ey are shot down in all directions as fast as the 
guns can be discharged. Bometimes the owner of the 
estate derives a considerable annual sum from the sale 
of the game shot at these periodical battues. 

fiAt^HXNiA, baw-hin'-i-ti (so named by Plumier, in 
honour of the brothers Bauhin, botanists of the 16th 
century), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the 
nat. ord. Leguminoea, sub-ord. Cmalpiniea. The 
species are natives of the warmer regions of both 
hemispheres. Most of them are twining plants, which 
streten from tree to tree in tropical forests, like living 
cablesit but a few are small trees, with erect self-sus- 
taining stems. The leaves are generally divided into 
two equal lobes, which circumstance is said to have 
suggested the idea of naming the genus after the two 
brothers. The flowers of some are large and very 
beautiful ; but they rarely show themselves in the hot- 
house. The genus oontains several very useful species. 
Thus B. parvifiora, racemtua, and valilii yield tough 
fibres employed for making ropes; B. retuea and 
emarginaia each produce a kind of gum ; N. variegata 
has an astringent bark used in medicine, and for 
tanning and dyeing leather ; the bods and dried flowen 
of B, tomentoea are also astringent, and are much em- 
ployed by the Indian doctors in dysenteric affeotions* 
The snahen rod of ^Escnlapius is said to have had its 
origin in a portion of the stem of A. eeandene, which 
had twined around a smaller stem. The Mopand-tree 
of Bontb Afiioa is a species of Bauhinia. During the 
heat of the day the leaves of this tree fold up and 
become almost erect, so as to afford but little shade to 
the snu-oppressed traveller. , 

Baxtbbiaws, bdr^te'-ri^ane, in Eccl. Hist., is a term 
applied to those who adopted the peculiar theological 
tenets of Kioliard Baxter. His system was liberafand 
eosciliatory. Ho attempted to unite the different sects 
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•nd putias in the Ohiirohby moderate end oonoilietorj 
meuaree. Bj striking into a middle path between 
# Calvinism and Arminianism, he endeavoured to recon- 
cile both creeds. He held with Calvin that the merits 
of Christ's death are to be applied to believers only j but 
he also asserted that all men are in a state oaMble of 
salvation. In his desire to conciliate all, and in the 
many modifications, concessions, and alterations that 
were extorted from him by men of different religions 
tenets, he sometimes incautiously showed himself to 
be more Colviuistic tlian Calvin, at others more 
Arminian than Armiiiius. His opinions have been held 
by a number of great and good men, but there never 
at any time existed a separate denomination or sect 
known by bis name. 

Bat, bai, in Bhys. Geog. « {Sea vol. 1. of this 
work.) 

Bat. {See Lavavs.) 

BATADiiRES. (See Bajadxses.) 

Batbskbt. {See Mybica.) 

BaTbux Tapsstby, baV - jfu { r)t (Fr. carpet), a 
long piece of cloth, or rather canvas, 214 leet in Icn^h 
ana 20 inches broad, preserved iu the HOtel do Ville at 
Ba}reux. It is embroidered in coloured yams, with 
figures of men, animals, bouses, ships, sc., with a 
border above and below the central portion, formed of 
emblematic devices ; and forms a pictorial history of 
the events which prcce<led and brought about tlio con- 
quest of England by William I. It is divided into 
aeventy-two compartments, each bearing an inscription 
in Latin explaining its subject ; and many of the figures 
have the mimes of tho persons they are intended to 
represent attached in the same language. It coutains 
1,512 figures in all ; namely, 623 men, ^62 horses, 65 
dogs, 37 houses, churches, and castles, 41 ships 
ana bouts, 40 trees, and 606 smaller animals, 
birds, and sphinxes, principally in the borders. It 
is supposed to have been worked for the cathedrid 
of Bayeux, under the superlnteudence of Matilda, the 

2 ueen of William the Conqueror, and presented to his 
rother Odo, tho bishop of that place, as an acknow- 
ledgement of tho services he had rendered in tho con- 
quest of England. It went exactly round the nave of 
the building, where the ecclesiastical authorities, 
according to Ducarel, in his ** Anglo-Korman Auliqui- 
ties," 1767, were accustomed to hang it up oii St. 
John's day in every year, and allow it to remain there 
for the eight doys immedi*«i'’1y following; but, from 



the inventonr of tho various things beloDgiog to the 
cathedral taken in 1476, it seems probable that it waa 
originally suspended round the nave on October 16, 
the day on which William won tho battle of Hastings. 
M. Lancelot, in 1724, was the first to call attention to 
this elaborate piece of needlework, having found a 
oolonred drawing of a imrtion of it m the library oi 
M. Fonoault, formerly intendant of^ormoiidy. He 
communicated his discovery to the Aesdemy of In- 
seriptions and Belles-Lettres, and showed its evident 
connection with the events of the Horman oonqnest. 
This led to a search for tne original, which waa found 
in the cathedral at Bayeux, and copied for nabUeition 
in |be work of tho French antiquary Fire Montfiuieon, 


^BMATION. 

Bayeoz Tapeatvy 

vrhioh appeared in 1730. It narrowly esoned deitrao- 
tion at the hands of the mob during the French revo- 
lution, and shortly after was brought to Pdris, and 
exhibited there by order of Napoleon. When it waa 
sent bsek to Bayeux it was kept rolled up on a larga 
wooden roller, but it may now be seen, protected by a 
covering of glass, in the public library. In 1810 care- 
fol drawings of it were made by Mr. Btoihard for the 
Society of Antiquaries, which were published in vcd. vi. 
of the ** Vetusta Monumenta." It has been a matter 
of diacussion whether it was worked by Matilda, queen 
of W'illiam tho Conqueror^ or Mauldi^ empress of 
Germany, tho daughter of his son Henry 1. ; but there 
is much evideuce id the tapestry itself to show that it 
was embroidered shortly after tho oconrrenoo of the 
events it is intended to commemorate. The following 
is a brief summary of tho principal scenes in this pic- 



torial history, wluch affords invaluable information to 
ihoarohuologiBt andhistorian, respecting the mannerst 
customs, costume, mode of warfare, &c., at the time of 
tho Conquest. Id the first compartment Harold is 
shown taking leave of Edward the Confessor prior to 
his departure for Normandy. Ho is then seen qnitting 
Boseham, in Sussex ; and, having crossed the OhanneL 
ho lauds in tho territories of Guy, earl of Fontbiou, 
by whom bo is detained as a prisonor. Mossengen 
come from William of Normandy to Guy and Harold ; 
and the release of the latter is ordered. Guy oonduotl 
Harold to William, who brings him to his palace. 
Harold then renders assistanco to William in his 
quarrel with Conan, earl of Bretagne.^ The flight of 
Conan to Bennes is shown, the attaolc of the Normans 
ou DinanU and the surrender of the town. William 
rewards Harold's services by a present of armour, and 
the two proceed to Bayonx, whero^ Harold swears to 
aid William in his project of gaining tho English orown 
on the death of Eoward the Confessor. Harold then 
returns to England, and is shown relating his adven- 
tures to Edward, whose death occurs shortly after- 
wards. The people offer the crown to Harold, who 
accepts it, r^ardless of his oath to William. The 
appearance of a comet betokens some disastrous event 
likely to befall him. The news is conveyed to William 
who bolds a consultation with Odo, and orders instant 
preparations to be made for the invasion of England. 
The embarkation of arms, men, and stores, and the 
passage of tho Norman troops, are next depleted ; their 
landing at Fevensey and march to Hastings, and the 
sabscqnent fortification of a camp, and the erootion of 
a casUe. Tho coming of Harold and his army is made 
known to William; and the Norman soldiery aro 
shown laying waste the conntfy with fire and sword. - 
The approacb’of the hostile amies, and the results of 
the reconnoitring on either side, are next shown ; and 
William appears addressinr his soldiers previous to the 
conflict. Next comes the oattle of Heatings, with the 
raisodes of the death of Harold'a brotheraL^ne and 
Gurth, the prowess of Odo, the slanghter of Harold'a 
body-guard!, and tho fall of Harold nimself; and the 
work IS finished with the total defeat and ront of the 
Saxon army. It is supposed that it was originally in- 
tended to contiune the hiatorj np to the ooronation of 
William; hot, although the eiiain of events seema 
abruptly broken by its termination at this point, th# 
embroiaerjis com|uete, and bears no marks of having 
had any pmon destrqyed*— Bet rvfMfoJfcmMMale^ 
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Bfty-lfesTes 

▼ol. vi. ; PietTrial HUtorjf hf England; Bruco's Bageux 
Taputrg EluoiduUd. 

BAY-LsAVjcB.—From remote antiquity bay-leaven 
Iiuvo been used iu the customs atiu cercmouica of 
various nations. An honorary crown or wreath com* 
posed of these leaves was bestowed us a prize on men 
who were distinguishci for any literary or military 
merit. Thus Bpenaor— 

** So him thp.y led through all their stroftea along. 
Crown’d with garlands ol immortal ini^i ; 

all the vulgar did around them (lirong 
io sue the man whose everlasting pniiHo 
They nil wore bound to all i>osieritio to raise.** 

There waa a Ruperslition that bay-leavcs were able to 
protect the wearer in a thiindorslorin. And in an old 
y, called The White Devd, there are the following 


Beaches 


BaT'Sai.t, hai*~»al*t coarse salt obtained by the 
evaporation of 8ea*water in large tanks, or hagt, ak 
Ihev are technically ” 


play, 
lines : 


** Reach the bnge ; 

T'll tie a garland hem about his head, — • 
’Twill keep my boy from lightning.” 

The fulling of baydenves was looked upon formerly ns 
(in omen of death. At the present dav they are used 
along with other evergreens m decorating hoiines and 
churehe ‘1 at Chriatrau'S. They are uUo used for lla- 
vonring in cookery. 

UAVOWiiT, (supposed to bo derived from 

Bsyoim'', tho town where it was lirst made), a steel 
dagger, or short spear, attach- 
ed to the muzzlo of a ritle or 
.similar w^*npoii. TJayonets uro 
niiule very rapidly, and in largo 
quatiitlies, ut (ho government 
rido-manufiietory nt Knlleld. 
Tho process of making them is 
ns follows:- -A square bar of 
lliovery be'»t, c.ist steel, 7 inehe-v 
long and H itn-h thick, is welded 
on to a wroiight-iron bar 
iriehes long and 1 inch thic 
The steel forms tho lilade, and 
tho wrought iron forms tho 
hiitidle rtf tho bayonet. Tho 
welded metal is Hiibmitted to 
theaetirtn of a forging-maehine, 
where it is got into a rougl' 
oAtlipe: it is thou nut into 
shape bv tho action of a swag, 
ing-macuinc, with dies whieh 
coino down, and counter-dics 
which come up, with great 
force upon tho metal. The 
rough bayouet is then annealed, 
"turned iii a oiittiug-niaohinc, 
put to a proper length, niid the 
handle made square. It is then 
drilled and bored to make the 
SQpket-httiidlo hrtllow, shaped 
find furrowed along the blade, 
bant a little at the neck, and then hardened aud tem- 
pered. Before it is quite complete, the bayonet has 
still to go through a variety of minor processes. Tho 
llrat bayonets were used in Pratiro in 1(171, and were 
called bayonirfs-ri'inaneAe; they had hanilles which 
fitted into t he muzzles of tho guns. Bayonete-a-donilfe, 
or Bockot-bnyoupts, were a later invention. It seems 
•‘■very probable that the first bayonets con.sisted of 
short daggers, Vhich the infantry were in (he habit of 
sticking into the muszles of their muskets when at- 
tacked by cavalry. Theutb of pikes went out as the 
^Ino of tho bayonet began to be appreciated. Tho 
bayonet, ns an offensive weapon, has been of great 
nnportaiice in modern warfare; and tho bajonet- 
obarge, in which every nation thinks that it excels, 
n one of the most terrible manoeavres of infontrv sol* 
men. Tho sword-bayonet is a more modern inven- 
tion, and, when detached fVom the gun, can be used , 
OB a weapon by itself. With respect to its different i 
parts, the blade is shown at 1 ; 3 is tke hilt : the < 
gnard and ring an marked 3 ; d is the spring which i 
•eenres the sword to the rifles the scabbard of the | 
weapon it shown at 6. 



they are 
termed. 

BAT-Wrwnow, in 
Arch., a window which 
forms a bay or recess in 
a room . 1 1 may project 
outwards from the wall 
eiihcr in a rectangular, 
polygonal, or semieir- 
eiilar form, vihioh latter 
has often been incor- 
rectly termed a 6our- 
window AVinduns of 
thi.s kind aro very eoni- 
m-m 111 the Perpendi- p;r,,, 
oulur style. KxHniplcs L. '* / ' 
of them mny be seen 
in the hull.'i of tho eol- 
legewat Camhridge and 
Oxford, as well ns in the 
old fialls of the English 
nobility and gentry. 
Chaucer m:ikcs the 
following allusion to 
them 



DAY-WINDOW. 


aWOED-BAYOirST. 


*' AVith iff tiidows, goodly as may bo thought.” 

T'izaah, or ‘aZAnt in-sur', is a term derived from 
the iriibic, a.xl htcrallv signifies (hu sulo or exchange 
of goods. Among the Turks and j*crsi'nii8 it is applied 
to ti market-^ucc, cither open m* covered, n here goods 
are exposed Tor side, and where mcrcliants meet for 
the trunsaetion of business. The name has recently 
been adopted in London, Paris, and other great cities, 
and is applied to places opened fur the sale of various 
articles, chiefly fancy goods, 

JBaxociib, or 11 vs6('IIK, iKt-zcmh', a Freneh term, the 
exact etymology of which is rather doubt fill, but most 
agree in consinenng it a burlesque transliition of tho 
Latin word a rural ptiltiue. AVhen justice was 

administered in theroyul palace of the French kings, 
tho judges, advocate?, jiroeuralor?, and others who 
wero connected with this department, were termed 
efercj* Je la huzarhe. Affenvards, when tho adminis- 
tration of justice beeume a srparite department, a 
distiiietiiin was made between thote noblemen who 
formed the royal train, siud were culled cour^iVrs, aud 
those counected with the court of justice, who were 
c.slled c/eri’s ile In itfznhe, or btiaorhinns. Bat as the 
term 6 ifocAe inqdied tlie liavuig a king, a mock one 
was iipjiointcd, who had his-Btllcers of state, court, and 
other purapbernaiiii of roysHy. In tlin beginning of 
the 1 ith century j^hilippe le Bel conferred on this com- 
munity. certain important privileges. Henry III. 
suppressed the title of king, and conferred the rights 
and privileges attached to that office on tho clianccllor. 
Still the bazorhe continued to exist us a tvody, and 
retained its pomp and its forms. It mot twice a week, 
aud beard and decided all processes and debates that 
arose among the clerks. At public festivals tho bazo- 
chiaus took a prominent place ; and at the carnival 
they unitecitliemsclves to the prince of fools, and took 
p;irt in tho acting of low farces and mysteries. In 
their turn they acted a kind of satirical morality, in 
which they took great liberties in railing at the vices 
of the age, and in insultiug the favourites of fortune. 
This naliirally produced u great outcry against them, 
and nt length, in 1510, they were entirely suppressed.— • 
Bef. Encyclopidie dee Gene du 3foii^c. 

BnsLLiuu. {See Badsamodendron.) 

Bbacr, beech (Ang.-Sax.), in Grog., a shelving 
tract of sand or shingle washed bv the sea ora fresh- 
water lake, iuterspersed between the water and the land 
on which vegetation grows. The sca-beach is the space 
between low and high water-murk, particularly that part 
of it whjjph is dashed by the waves ; and the beach of a 
lake lies lietween the iiigheat and lowest water-marks 
of its ordinary level. 

Bbaohvs, KATSBD.-*>Banksof sand and shingle, with 
shells, found following tho bays and recesses of the 
coast, at various heights above the existing beach or 
sea-margin. These give evidence of either elevation 
of the land or depression of tho ocean, and poiut to 
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times wben sea and land stood at these sncoessiTe levels, pan heated to dull redness, and stirred simut tUl thsj 
Along the coasts of Great Britain there are several asBomo, a rounded form, from their edgea Decoiuing 
notable examples, at heights about 10, 20, 40, and even partially melted. Whou cool, the sand and charoosh 
00 fe«i abof « the present, aea<lovel. whiob have prevented them from collapsing, is cleared 

Bbacoiv, be^-kon (Sax, beaen, a sign; bectenian, to out. Bugle* beads are siniplv cylinders of glass fo^ or 
make a sign to), the name given in former tim<M to five times their diameter in leuuth, which are outrnmni 
sigmd-flres lighted on the tops of hflls or any elevation a long tube, and used without any lurlhvr preparaUpn. 
that could bo Been from n great distance, to convey Beads are also inado of various hard seeds hy driUtng 
intelligence of the approach uf an enemy, or ai^ other a hole through their coiiire. They are also turned 
desired information, by preconcerted signs. Deacon- from coral, ivorv, bone, amber, and hard woods, 
ilres are of great antiquity, behig mentioned in «Tere* Beads of all hinds are much used as articles of noth'* 
niiah vi. 1, and by the Greek tragedian /Eachylu#, in mtTce in trading with havogo nirtiotis, b;r whom they 
his ** Agamemnon,'* as eonvoving the intelligence of are much nought after ftir (Ihruoses of urnoment. 
the fall of Troy to the Greeks. In Knglaud, the beacons Beads were aiioiei\tly much used ah ornaments, and 
were formerly piles of faggot-wood, but afterwards are, at Inuat, us old as tlie Kgyptians, 

S oles were erected, to which iron pots were attached, DKtna. Bt. Cunini ut’h, a popular term for the 
lied with pitch and other comhustiblGS. Intelligence deliM’hod brad-liko joi.its of llio fossils called en- 
was speedily conveyed in this manner : the beacons on mai/ra (wblcli ncf). Tlicy are found in great aimii- 
thefnmtier between Kngland and Scotland weroalwaya dance on nirinv parts of oiir coast. I’ho legend asso- 
carerully watched, and, in the reign of KliTiabcth, a ciaJing St. t’nilibcrt with these fossils is thus alluded 
line of beacons was erected on the headlands and hills to by Bir SValier tScott ; — 
on the south eoaift, to signal the approach of tiu* . m On a Lindisfiirne 

SpanisU Armada. Lord Macaulay, in lus liallad on St. Cuthbert sitsarnltoils to frame 

this subject, describes in forcible langnago -bow the sea-born beads that bear his name.- 

newB ot the coming of the Sfianiarda fleet was flashed 

from Plymouth to Loiidou, and round tlio eastern llEAftLB, a Binall hound, more remarlc- 

coast, in the dark night, the red bla/e of beacon after able for peraeveranoe than apecd, employed u\ hare- 
beacon springing from hill, and down, and tower, hunting. The precise history of the bcuglo is involved 
rousing the slumbering might of Kngland into liie and m aoine oWiinty. By Skinner the term la derived 
action, 'rhese iron bcacoii.s were often erected on fr**iii ihe Krench ; and Menage is of opinion that 

cimreh-towers, and one is still to be seen on the tower the bound \vh>4 lentfromBritain into Gaul, the name 
of (he parish church of JIadley, in Middles* x. — In may be td* llntish origin. Buys Uhiine, in the “ Kncy- 
Mur., a beacon is an erection at the entrance of a elofwdia of Rural Sports,^* “ there are even now several 
harbour or river, to indicate sunken ro|pks, sand-banks, varieties of beagles, but formerly there appear to have 
or parts where navigation is dangerous. It is generally been several more, from the deepiflewed diminutive 
a polo secured by chains to the r<»ck on which it w type of the old southern hound, to the fleet and elegant 



B points to render navigntioif 1 ... - 

liaxurdouB are also beacons. (6'es LinoriiousB.) though it was a hardy and altogether a vermin-loviug 
Bbad, bed«f in Arch., a small moulding whose ver- breed, and very strongly forniod. Wd were onco tra- 
tio.sI section is semicircular, sometimes cut into pearls veiling on b' 0 >'-l>:ieU along a ( iirnpikc-road, when put 
and other ornaments in Grecian and Roman archi- cats were t»tr in \ with a screeching, urnit the unmusioal 
lecture, in which it is inoro, frequently used than in the 
Gothic. It is also called an astragal. '.Vre Astragal.) 

Beadlb, or Bkdkl, be'-del (Sav. bydeU^ a messen- 

5 er j Fr. Aedrau; Span. 6ei/ei! ; Du., Ww/c) .—Junius 
erivcB it from btdd^ ^ecdcrir, to bid, to tell, to order; 
beciiuse ho proclaims and exercises the will of his 
superiors. In this sense, bishops, in some ancient 
MSS. in the Saxon tongue, nro called dede/s of God 
(D«i bedelli). The toriu lieadJc, ns now eommoiily 
accepted, is an ofllcsr , chosen by the ve-stry of a 
parish, and whose business it is to attend the vestry, 
to give notice of its meetings to the parislduricrs, and 
execute its orders. The church beadle was formerly 
a kind of verger, whose station, in the 13th century, 
was at the door of the church, his dress being, as now, 

B blue gown. The name baa since been changed, and 

be is now called a siimmoiicr or apparitor. In the ^ ^ — 

universities, the bedel is an officer who walks before TvetltM *srdLPAUVUiA TQdV 
the masters at all public processionss Ac., w ith a mace. ^ ^ * 

BBAi)S, 6tfrds(Ang.-i^nx.6er/c, prayer), among Roman zallle of a park of full-sized rough 4)eagles, and wo 
Catholics', are small balls of glass, ivory, or other sub* sbatl not easily forget how gallantly they rushed through 
Htance, strung upon a thread, and used to count the both hedges, and how true to ihe line they carried.tho 
number of prayers repeated. Tbo beads aro distin- scent af;ross the next Held. We were toltf, on inquinr, 
guished by their size and shape ; the larger ones being that guineas ba«) beim refused for this pack," Tho 
for Paternosters, tho smaller for Avc-MAriaB.>*(<9ee North-countrv beagle is a nimble and vigorous houui 
Rosabt.) A,&eadfiNit7i i.4 a prayer-muQ, one who prays be pursues the hare with impetuosity, giiing lier^ 
for another; and a biddintj qf the beadt is a ofiar^ time to double; and should the scent lie high, howl 
given by a priest to his pariahioners, at certain times, with ease run down two hrueo heforo dinner. Colonel 
to say so many PaternoBters upon their beads for a Thornton, an eminent English sporismao, owned a 
son] departed:-— valuable brcfd of minute Updog beagles, and George 

Bbaim. — T he mannfactura of lieods is 'Earned on couples, and so diminutireintiBe that they were always 
principally at Murano, near Venice, and at Bir- carried to and from the sporting field in a largo pair of 
mioghafh. Glass tubes, of different colours, am first panniers slung aeroH • horse. This oorious pack was 
drawn out to various sizes; they ore then chipped tost to the colonel in a rather siogalar manner. Itw»s 
into small qytindrical pieces, which are put into a kept in a bom, which wm one night broken open mid 
ikiiztiire of sand and charcoal, and stirred aboot until all the hounds and tha panniers stolen ; and iwtwHh- 
,the holes in them are filled ; they are then placed in a standing the moet difigest eearob. no tranii of mitlni 
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codd ever be disoovered.—Jiff/'. Blaine's J?»rjre2^«di 
t^Hural Sport$; Brown's Aneedotea ofDop^s 
Beak, or Bsak-bbaD, beek, that eztemiU part _ 
a ship before the forecastle which is fastened io th 
stem and supported by the luain-knee. It, was madi 
of wood ana orass, and affixed to the prow, for thi 
purpose of damping the vessels of the enemy. Sine 
the invention offfanpowder, these strong projectin 
pointed beakers nave fallen into entire disuse, an 
ueak^head now signifies a small platform at the fore 
art of the upper deck, generally pLsSid the sami 
eight from the deck u the port-sills. 

Bhakebs, be€*-kers lOer. &scAer) .—Gloss vessels 
a cylindrical shape, well annealed, and perfectly evei 
in their substance, used by chemists for boiling o 
heating solutions. They should bo nery thin. nn< 
without any puri^-mark, or inequality at the bottom 
Bniic, beem (Sax. beam, a tree).— The beams of 
ahip are strong thick pieces of tjjpiber, stretching across 
the ship from side to side to support the decks and 
retain the sides together. The niaiujbeam is next tbi 
niaiomsst. The greatest beam of all is called the mid- 
ship beam. ,When a sl^ inclines so much to one sid* 
that her beams appro^ to a vertical position, she i 
■aid to be on her beam^ends. In the measurement o 
a ship, the term beam is used to siguify breadth at tin 
wales. (&>s Tonnaob.) Iu naval ^airs, “ ou thi 
atarboard beam " signifies any point out at sea which 
Tiewed from the stern, is at a right angle with the keel 
and upon the atarboard or right side of the ahip. Ii 
like manner, ** on the larbourd-boura " siguillca oi 
the larboard or left side j ** on the weather-beam ‘ 
•ignillcs that side of the vessel which is tonurdsth 
wind. * 

Bkau, in Arch., rai^ be cither a large piece o 
timber or metal used for siistuining a weight, or t< 
oounteraot two equal and opposite forces. Generally 
it is the largest and principal piece in a building; anc 
onn of its most commou uses is to support the miuu 
nften. 

BEfM-CoBPAaa. {See Compass.) 

BKAV-Eeroiiri. — A Bienm<engine which communi- 
cates motion by the top of the piston-rod, being cuii< 
nected with a beam or lover moving on a central pivot, 
the other end of the beam being iu similar connection 
with the crauk of thb driving-wheel. In the direct 
action engine no beam is used, the piston working ihi 
crai^. 

Bium-Tbxi. {See Ftbus.) 

Bbam, been (Sax.), the common name for several le 
guminous plants yielding pidse. Those will be dericribed 
under the names of the genera to which they belong . 
thus, for broad-bean, eee Faba ; kiduoy-bean, scarlet 
runner, and haricot (Pbasjbolus) ; ordosl-beau (Dolz< 
CMAS) ; Tooquin-bei^i (Diptbhtx). 

Bban-Capkr. Ztooputllvm.) 

Bbav-King, in the early customs of this country, 
was the title of the person who was chosen as king of 
the social fesUvals on the evening of the Twelfth-day. 
The mode of election is thus described A cake is 
baked with a bean and a pea concealed in it, and is 
divided among the company present, when ho that 
receives the bean is king of tne ceremonies, and she 
that has the pea is queen. {See Twblith-Day.) 

** Now, now the mirtli comes. 

With the cake full of plums, 

Whero bean '■ the king of the sport here; 
Besides, we must know 
The pea also 

Mast revell as queen of the court here." 

Merriek’e Heeperides, 

A like custom prevails in other countries. In Franco 
the twelfth-cake is plain, with only a bean, the drawer 
ri the bean being king or queen of the feast. In 
Germany, the feast of tne Three Kings (in allusion to 
the wise men of the East), on Twelfth-night, is of a 
similar kind, and attended with similar ceremonies. 

Bias, toiP (rrml.-^Bears are generally inhabit- 
ants of the wooded districts of mountainous countries, 
and ooeur in all parto of both hemispheres, with the 
exception of Australia. Of all the carnivora, they are 
the most omnivcHEOus m their diet, some of them Jiving 
ahnost entirely on animsl food. Soots, berries, worms, 
tasaets (esfewly «« equally relidted by the 
SSfi , 
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bear; but, more than all, he deh’ghts in honey, to get 
at which he will climb trees and assault the strongholda 
of wild bees, though not uncommonly compelled to 
beat a retreat before the tiny sting-bearers. Oeners%. 
the bears are large heavy animals, with an awkward 
and Bhuiliing gait. Their anterior limbs, however, are 

E ossessed of considerable mobility, and, despite their 
ulk and groat weight, they exhibit great dexterity in 
climbing. The bear was not so meanly treated by our 
ancestors as by us ; by them, his strength and fierceness 
were acknowledged, and a stone castle was built for his 
lodging. To bait liim with savage mastifls was thought 
lit game to set before the king ; aiid, to this end, there 
weru founded, at Southwark, in Paris Gardens, as it 
is still called, two circular buildings, somewhat after 
the style of the ancient Roman amphitheatre. 
buildings were unroofed, and contained tiers of neats 
for the company, with a pit in the centre. The admis- 
sion to the ordinary part of the bear-garden was one 
hslfpenny. In the reign of James I. it was under the 
protection of roysl patent, gmted to the holders 
" for the sole practising and profib of the fighting and 
combating of wild and domestic beasts in Buglaud, for 
the term of Iburteen yean." Edward Alleyn, the cele- 
brated actor and foundd^ of Dulwich College, enjoyed 
this patent for severalyean. The practice of granting 
a bear-fighting license was abolished in 1042, and the 
bear-master for the time being committed to Newgate 
for the crime of threatening to cut the throat of any 
man who voted ' i bear-garden a nuisance."— IFtld 
^jpor^s of ike . The feet of the bear sre armed 
with formidablv .'urved claws, equally available for 
tearing a oarcas.^ or digging up a root. In the grisly 
bear {Urtue J^rox) tbeso claws possess the smgu- 
lar property oi independent action, each separate 
claw being as capable of distinct movement as the 
iiiigers of the human band. The strength of this last- 
mentioned animal is so {irodigiouB, that it can bear off 
an ox or bison weighing a tbonsaiid pounds. Should 
it find a carcass, and, being already full, have no im- 
mediate appetite for it, the grisly bear will dig a pit 
and bury it. This propensity to bury is very peculiar. 
Bear-hunters suddonlv overtaken by the animal have 
stretched themselves along the earth and feigned death ; 
whereon the shaggy sexton has immediately set abbut 
excavating a pit, into winch the hunter was rolled sod 
covered with earth. It is said that wolves, however 
famished, will not touch a body buried by a grisly bear, 
though they will devour any and the vilest raal chance 
may throw in their w'ay. Another peculiarity of the ani- 
mal in question is, that he docs not hug his prey. I ffit 
claws are broad, of great length, and edged like a chisel. 
Eyeing the object of attack intently for a moment, he 
rushes at it, rears, and strikes with his tremendous 
fore-paws. Sir John Richardson mentions the case of 
a hunter who was completely scalped, the skull being 
laid bare, and the haii;^ turned rignt ovwr the face, by 
a blow of the grisly bear's paw. The polM bear equals 
in size and ktrength the grisly bear ; indeed, Lunont^ 
*.he most recent of Arotio explorers, was assured by 
ke Bpitzbergers that a full-grown polar bear wonw 
ittack and kill a bull walrus tliree times its own sise : 
ihe bear's hnnting tactics being to conceal itself behina 
ni ice-hillock, and watching tilTthe walrus came floating 
jost, spring on its back, and holffing on by its teeth 
.o the creature’s neok, batter in the skuU with re- 
peated blows of its tremendous fore-paws. The 
polar bear, whoso whole life, almost, is passed on the 
ilippery ice, has the soles, as well as the rest of 
ts leet, covered with hair. The respect with which, 
in some countries, the bear is treateo is* very curious. 
When the Lap starts on a bear-hunt, he does so ^th 
M great a show of solemnity as if he were going to ^e 
'uneral of a dearrelative. When the bear is discovered, 
md the attacking |wrty are driving at it with their 
spears, they, the while, chant a enp^catioB that the 
pear will not take it amiss, and imploring bfannot to hnrt 
hem. There is no such thing as r^ioing over the death 
>f their eaemy. They are afiraid even to menfton him 
ly name, ttid allude to him, when obh'ged, as the** old 
nan in the ftir cloak." Sir John Richardson relates a 
ifory of an old Indian and his wife, who, while sitl^ 
m the bank of a narrow stream, iMked up to a mom 
tronabear facing them on the other ride. Having no 
reapon wherewsm to attadk the the tutm 
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made an appeal to ita bettar natara. **Oh« boar,” 
aaid ha, ** 1 never did you any harm ; I always had! t&a 
bichest respect for you and all year relations. Pray 
f;o away and do nut molest us.'^ And the bear went 
liway, moved, as the Indian firmly hrliered, by bis 
eloquence. Sir Kinmorson 7'enneiit relal^, that atnony 
the Ciii|;alesc there exists a belief that certain charms' 
lire efltcni'ioiis in protectmi* them (t’om the^oleuce of 
bears; and tliRt those nrenstomed toexpo^ themselves 
to encouniors carry a tulurnuu, citherattoched to their 
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necks or enveloped in the folds of their hair.— (Ceylon, 
vol. i.) The black bear of America (Unut america- 
«M/s) IS smaller than most of the family, its head is 
narrower than that of the common brown bear, it<i 
ears wider apai*t, ita muzzle more prominent, and it 
lack.s the depreasion over the eyes. The fur is coin* 
posed of short smooth hairs, which are of^ a glossy 
clack for the greater part of their length, instead of 
possessing the shaggy and W'oolly character of the 
comparatively grizzled fur of the brown bear. The 
value attached to the akin of the black bear,— a value 
that has very much decreased, for the skin that once 
fetched from twenty to forty guineas is now worth' 
scarcely as many snilliugB,— and the high esteem in 
which the Indiana bold their flesh, caused groat havoc 
amongst them. Tbo importation into England in 1783 
was 10,600 skins, and ascended gradually to 26,000 in 
1803. since which timo there appears to have been a 
considerable decline ; an, iu a table of exports and im- 
ports of skins into Great Britain, published in the 
catalogue of the first Great Exhibition, the number 
of beaT'Skins is 9,500. Of these, 8,000 are again ex- 
ported; so that the annual consumption in Great 
Britain is 1,500 only. It is chiefly used iu this coun- 
try for military purposes; as for caps, pistol-hol- 
stem, &c. For this reason the animal is frequently 
called the “army** bear. Inhabiting the Cordilleras 
of the Andes, in Chili, there is a bear called thi? 
Spectacled bear {Ursitt omaiut), on account of two 
semicircular marks round the eyes, reminding the be- 
holder of spectacles. This aiiinuu is entirely block, 
with the exception that its muzzle is tawny yellow, and 
the upper part of the breast inclined to gray. The 
Syrian bear ( Urntt t^riaeu*) is probably the oldest on 
record. This bear it was that avenged the scofflng of 
the children at tlio prophet Elisha. The colour of the 
Syrian bear is stated oy some to be brown, and by 
others to be white, spotted with fulvous white. These 
ohiuiges, however, are snpposed to have been ooca- 
aioned by the abrasion of the long hair, whereby the 
wooUy fur beneath becomes eqpos^. It is a ravenoos 
beast, and will without scmple attack and destroy the 
•mailer mammalia. The alotb bear is one of the most 
singular of the family. When first introdnood to this 
country, about sixty yean aep, it was anpposed to be 
n sloth, and was to named. Bewiok, in his Quadru- 
peds,** gives ^portrait of the doth bear as an animal 
that had hitherto escaped the obeervation of natural- 
ise. It b about the hulk of the brown beari but ite 
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larger. The Fur of the sloth bear b block, with here 
and there some brown spots, and two white strsahs 
under the side of the neoK, bearing some roaemblenoe 
to the letter V. The eartilago of its nose is capable Of 
extension, and the lips of oousiderablc protrnsioo. Its 
food consists of wild fruits, honey, and white mils t 
and it generally selects for its home some rooky end 
solitary cavern. 

Bbib, to.— To bear down upon the enemy, to have 
the advantage of the wind ; or being to wind- 
I- ward, to approach the enemy by saiPing large, 
or from the wind. To bear in with the land, 
implies to steer a ship towards the laud ; to 
bear oil' from the land, signifies to steer a 
ship irom the land, lest she should aool* 
dt'iitiilly rim aground when under sail. .To 
bear un, or hear away, is to chungo the oonrso 
of a ship, iis order to make her run before 
'r the wind after she had sailed some time with 
a side wind. To bear a baud, implies tomsko 
biistc, to use dispatch. 

Braii, on tho Stoek Exchange, is a term 
applied to one who, having sold stock or 
sliuVrs which ho does not possess, is anxioua 
kit * that such securities should decline in value, so 
, that ho may bo enabled to buy at a profit. 

■> Tho term is said to take ita origin from the 
story of tho man wlio sold tho bear-skin before 
he had killed tho bear. The term btaruk b 
iib'o used to denote a man's opinion that 
prieng will fall. 

BBAtt-HAlTTKO. (Seti Battiho.) 
BuAii-iiRHiy. {See ABCTOSTAPlirr.oB.) 

Bkau-Gaudkit, was tho name given to tho 
place where, formerly, bears were kept and 
publicly baited ; and in the present day it is soinotlmes 
apjiliea to a rude turbulent assembly. 

Bbak Lkadrb. — Formerly at fairs and country fes- 
I tivities one of the great attractions was a dancing boar, 

‘ which WHS muzzled and led about by a man who was 
cidled tho beur-leadcr. Tbo practice is now abolished 
on account of its dangers. The term of bear-lciider, 
however, is still applied in a fucotious senso to a tutor 
or guardian who takes charge ofa young man of wealth 
or title in his travels. 

Bxab’b Grbasr, a, commodity whiob, ns its name 
implies, is made from the fat of nears, and is one of tho 
most nourishing tbiugs it is possible to obtain for the 
hair. It is so scarce, however, iu lliis county, that 
most of those pomades which are so tustclhlly dono up 
for sale by London perfum'^rs and others, consist 
mostly of beef marrow, bog's lard, or calves' fat, 
nitric other, and essence of ambergris, &o. The ficti- 
tious beiir’s grease is thus eompesod. according to the 
best recipes : — Washed hojFs-Iard, 1 lb. ; flowers ofben- 
zoin, 4 oz. I and balsam ofFeru, i oz. Melt togothor, 
ponr off the clear portion, and stir until ne»ly cold. 
8oft calves’ fat .*1} lb.; nitric ether, \ fluid oz.; essouoa 
of amliergris, 10 drops ; ^ lb, each of lard and vesl suet; 
olive-oil, oz. ; compound tincture of benzoin, ^ oz. 

Bbard, beerd (Ang.-Hax.), the hair growing upon the 
chin, and other unjoining parts Of the face, in man : and 
immetimes, thoimh very rarely, in women. It is thicker 
than the hair of the bead, but longer, when suffered 
to grow, than the hair on the other parts of the body. 
It is usually of the same colour as the hair of the head, 
but always tho same as that of the qyebrowa. The 
beard is roost abundant among those of the Caucasit^ 
race; and many persons, natives of Aflrico. Amerioiir 
end Australia, have little or no beard. The earliest 
notice on record regarding this manly ornament is in 
the Bible (Levit. xiz. 27), where the lawgiver of the 
Jews warns them not to *' mar the oomers** of their 
beards, but to let them grow after the Egyptian 
fashion, leavine a little tuft of hair at the extremity 
of the chin. These Hebrowi^ who are os tenoolous of 
ancient customs as the Chinese, ciontinueto tho present 
day to let the entire beard grow, when mourning, for 
the period of thirty daye. iHie beard was held in gre^ 
estimation among the Jev 


'ewe, oo it is until the presens 
■ beard of Aaron/* 

is looked ends tho 

most solemn oath of » Jew or a Mahomedau. Keariy 
all the Baetem peoples ^ded thsmselvss upon the 


estunation among the Jews, os it u until the 
day among the Arabians. ** By the beard of j 
or ** By the beard of the Prophet,** is looked o: 
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fiMbioti and lorin of thoir beards ; and ve hava it ex- 
prft-nly on record, that tha Assyrians and Persians 
]ndii1};ed in \ery long beards ; and that oftou. and par* 
ticiilurly their Kin^s, they interwove the hair, the lower 
lip, and cbm, uitU matted cold. — {SeeRt. Chrysostom, 
Opera f xi. U7S, cd. Munu; Uill's Ottoman Umpire^ 
p. 45, 1700; and Layard’s Nineveh and l?«r»epolu.) 
A Rood many of the ancient Egyptians, and partica* 
larly their kings, are often ilgurod in the delineations 
of them which iiu\n eomo down to ua, as entirely with- 
out heard i, Besril -eases were often, as in the Mcm- 
iion’H head in tin' British Muhoum, C'mplo3'cd to con- 
ceal nil tlie liuir that was porniitledto grow on tlie faces 
of this people. Among the Greeks, and csiiecutlly 
among trie Cii oek philonophers, thisoriinmeut waa held 
in high eHlimation. Athen.'cus tells us that the (rreeks 
wore the heard until the time of Alexander the Great, 
who ordeicd liis Miuiedoninn poldicry to sliavo it 
olf, lost the gi'oMth of it might give a ready handle 
fotkeir enen lies in baft k*. Philoaophora havo nearly 
always ailecled (he beard ns a murk of gravity, and 
even vcnei’iihleneis; and Ulraho tells ns that the 
Ct^'inuosophiMls of India wore it long, buoratca and 
Plato were lionoiired with the distinction of ** bearded 
muster ” by their pupils ; and the origin nfihc proverb, 
ele potjon oi so/ /"it (wise men, from Ihi ir hoards)s uroso 
from this cl isi of wise men among the Greeks in- 
dulging ulwais III this ornament. The lloiuunB wore 
the heard until the .'.Ih eenrury A.t'.c., when L'uhlitia 
Ticiiius ftleiitt brought over a colony of barbers irom 
Hioiiy to exeri'i'C their iirofcssion on the Ttoiiuin ehiiis. 
Aiigustiis, iind the Kuiniin einpevors (ill iladnan, 
shaved (lieir beards; and IMiilareil says that iladrian 
allowed Ins to grow to lude the sentTs on his laee. All 
the imperial personages idler lladnuii grew their 
iK'Ard.H. It was enstiimurv, on (he assumption of the 
ioga viritie among (ho Konian ,\oulh, (o cunsccruto the 
Ilisl-fruils of tln-ir beards (o aomo ueily. Ifomcr and 
Virgil, Cbr^'sippiis and 1‘lniy (ho joung-r, L'Jutureh 
niid eitrabo, iJiodoruH and Juienal, Perseus and Pni- 
dentiiia, nil eelehrate this ornninent on ^tho fm*es of 
]ieraons dt.>itiiignishod (or (ho lengih or' whiteness of 
l! eir boards. 'J'ho iriovt ciinoua story of long beards 
is that of a Sliddlc-Agc personage,— John Jllujo, the 
bearded l»y pro*eniinence, wlio was an execcdingly tall 
man, and tunertlieleas, win n he untied Ins board, it 
flowed down upon (ho ground; luui the emperor 
Chiivk'S V. is 8ivid to have be(n greatly amused by th« 
wind milking U lly in the Cacea of (ho lords of Ins court. 
The Loriiboi'ds (dr /oin/AeurJx), tho early Freneli, tho 
iincient Britons, imd (he Anglo-Saxons after the},' con- 
quered Ih'iluin, iillijoiirished thegrowthof their beards 
widi pcciiliar care. 'J’ho I']ngliah clergy by-iind-by {»f>e 
Iviii^^ t’a Jimforif of Enplondt vol. i. pp. Idti and 
uvoliuhly in imitation of those of Western Europe, 
begun to shaxe the beard, and until the time of W'lU 
lu'.'.u tho Noritiaii, the whole of whose army shaved the 
beard, there prci ailed a bearded class and a shaven 
elasB, a laity, in short, and a clergy in England. W lien 
Duke William conquered England, ho insialcd rigor- 
ously upon carrying out the Noriuau custom of shav- 
ing; uiui he thus eonatnimed many of tho high-spirited 
Ih'itons rather (o abandoa their country than their 
whiskers. Hut by-and-b}’^ (hey got the odiaiitago of 
their rutble.ss eoriquer«i*8 ; nntl the higher elossoH in- 
dulged ill the niotisuselio, or tlie entire beard, from the 
reign of Kdw'ard 111. down to the time of Ciiurlca 11. 
Beards of particular cut were often characteristic of a 
XiTofeasion. Thus, there ia tlie eteclettu beard, and the 

S ade hoard, and the “ board of tho general's cut,*’ of 
lakcaprare. {See Henry V.j iii. (I.) Taylor, the 
** water-pcet,” in his odd, ’humorous way, thus speaks 
of Iho beards of hia lima in his ** Whip of Pride” — 

••Some like aupnde, some likn a fork, somo square, 
Some round, somo mowed like atubblc, some stork 
bare, 

Some sharp, stildto-fashion, dagger-liko. 

That may, with whimpering, a man's eyes outpike," Ac. 
Bt the reign of Charles II. the entire face was often 
■haven { sometimes aslight moustache was tolerated, and 
■ometimes the whiskers or hair on the cheoka was grown. 
In Fraiioe it went oot of fashion in the reign of Louis 
3IU11., to bo inaugurated again by Napoleon's soldiers. 
isBk lUiaala it wsa highly lashioaable until Peter the 
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Great’s time, who cleaned all the faces in bis empire. 
** But such a veneration,'' remarks Dr. Giles FleUmer, 
** hud this jieople for these ensigns of gravity, that many 
of them careiully preserved their beards in their cubi* 
nets, to be buried with them, imaguiing, perhaps, that 
they should moke but an odd figure iu their grave with 
their naked chins.’' During the last iil'ty years grow- 
ing tho whole beard has become very common iu 1110.16 
Etiropoau nations. First tho praclice began 111 Bona* 
parte’s army, then it cx(eridi*u to Italy, tlicu to Ger* 
inuny,iheii to Spain and lluH.sia, and lastly, to I'.iighuid, 
where it is now very greatly on (he iiiore»i‘ie.~’(At’e the 
LpX'CoiiHof llofl'man and Pitipcni, tho Enfiak Cjfclo- 
pepiliut the E«cych>p(Ldia Nriiaanmt, &u.) 

BBAni!,i:, ^uir'-er, in Arch., a ))ost, or brick wall, 
between tho ends of a pioco of timber, to support it. 

IlsAUliro, hair^-ito^t in Mar., an arch in tho sky 
intercepted between tho nearest meridian and auy 
distant object, cither discovered by tho eye and re- 
terred to a point on the compass, or resulting from 
siuical proportion. It is also used to mark 1 he situa- 
tion of any distant object in connection with a ship's 
position. Bailors often take tho bearings of another 
ship, or some object on shore, to save tliemsclrcs the 
trouble of referring to the eoni\ta.4s. 

Bkahimg-Notks. — 111 tho tuning of keyed instru- 
ments, harps, ^c., bearing-notes signify those notes be- 
tween wlucLi the most erroneous or highly -tempered fifth 
IS situate, on v'Mch,also, the «‘ti(/'is said to be thrown. 
Many tuners ’ 'in at C nntl tune npwiinls, through 
theprogres^i - fifths, C. G, D, A, K, 11, (15, 1)5, and 
A6, and then -’op, and iicain at t<', (he tretave abo\o 
the (oriner Hole, mid tune utnvnw.irds ( h rough (ho illlLhB 
J*', J'5, and J'.5, and thus llic reauliiug (itltli A/*E6 pro- 
|dueet brtirih(}-)w(i», owing to euch Uflh huiirig been 
inado mor«‘ or less lint tlmu tin* ^3stenl of twelve uotes 
will bear, the {mial xum ot uU (hoir 'errors or (emper- 
anients being the duxarluamn. Some tuners are lu tho 
habit of throwing their tndf into tho liltli A/>, D5, and 
others into (hat oi D5, (i5, wlneh last, as beinglrieareBt 
to the niuldlc of the wlnde )irogrei<bioi) of fifths, seems 
its most appropriate place for gmieral use. 

JlaAiiivVO TiiK lli.Li., an expression eouveying tho 
lifea of exeolliiig in any art or piir.suit. Ho that takes 
the load in anything, or gums the prueiu iiiiv contest, 
IS said to iieur away the bell Iroin the re^t ot the com- 
petitors. Tho pliriho originated (rein a custom in 
vogue in the I7th century, o( giving a liLtlo bell of gold 
or »ilv«T to the winner of a hoise-rncc. 

Bi;A.^TS OK Pakk oa Cuvsic, are, jiroperly, buck, 
doo, lux, ui.'irtiii, and roc ; but in euiiimon n'nd legal 
seiise extend likewise to all tho bcHils ot the forest, 
which, besides the otlieis, ;irc rerl.oiied to be hurt, hind^ 
bare, boar, and wolf, mid, in a word, nil beu-stsuf leiicrj 
or huuting. — BcatAs of wurrcii are hares, conics, and 
rocs. 

Bkat, or Battkuekt, beet (Fr.), a transient grace 
or oriiainent in the performance of a note, denoting 
that a kind of shake is to bo unido, by beginning witU 
the halftone below tb© given note, and quickly repeat- 
ing the given note and that : on the contrary, tho shake 
marked tr ia effected by beginning on tho note aAooe 
the given one (whether n half or whole tone distantly 
and repealing the given note and it alternately. Tho 
/ffrn differs from both these in using the notes aliove 
and below tho given one. WIkm, iberofore, a wholo 
tone lies below any note marketl for a beat, an acci- 
dental sharp ia supposed to boon the lower note, except 
that A is seldom tuns sharpened in a beat. The beat 
IS iborel'ore the reverse of tho shake (but without the 
turn), and is generally at the distance of a semitone 
bnlow ; and all the notes c'zcepting C and F require 
the note below to be sharpcneiJ for the heat. The OMt 
upon B natural, however, is .seldom with A sharp, od 
account of the groat harshness arising from the vioinity 
of the semitone BO. In some cases of regular acoeat 
it is recommended not to make the beat with the semi- 
tone, utiless particularly so marked. 

Bi{ATjrxcATiov,5c<^/'-t:/I-ka>'-iikc» (Lat.Aeafas, bappy^ 
BXkdfacwt 1 make), ia the Roman Catholic churou, m 
an act which the pope declares a person beatified or 
blessed after death. It ia the first step to eantinixatkm^ 
and no person can be beatified till 50 years after Us 
death. Ail certificates or attestatione of virtues and 
mirades, the neoenarj qualifieatiojos for sautolup* ava 
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eicamined by the Coneregation of Rites ; and this ex* 
■minatiou often lasts lor several years ; after which the 
pope pronounces the beatification. The corpse and 
rencs ot the futare saint are forthwith exposca to the 
Tenerution of the superstitions, bis image is crowned 
with rays, and a particular ofilce is sot apart for him. 
Beatification diflers from canonisation, in that, in the 
funner case, the pope only grants a privilege to certain 
perHnns to pay religions worship to the beatified, 
without determining judicially upon his state; in the 
latter ca<ie, the pope speaks its a judge, and determines 
«x eaf^fi.'m upon tno state of the person canonized. 

JjLMTiTt'n, in Mar., the operation of making 

at sea against the wind in a zigzag line, or 
lra\<'r.''e. It is generally understood to bo turning to 
windnnrd in ii sturni or freab wind. 

Jti’ATiVG Tnr. UoPNOs.—On Ascension Thursday it 
is im oi l custom throughout hlngland ic*r tlic Herg)*- i 
man of ibo parish, accompanied by tlu» cliurchwardcns, , 
to fiurvrv the old landmarks which show the bonnda* | 
ries of I ho parish. In this pcrumbulalion they are 1 
aceompaaied by (he boys of the parisli selnuil and (heir j 
ma'^tcr. 'I'ho boys carry willow nands, with which they 
strike the ^anohs bonndury*niarks. From this prau* | 
tico uTi^c^ the term “beating the boinuis." ll was 
tb« oust can in earlier times to whip a boy or boys at 
staletl phices on ( ho boundary-line, in order that the 
rcmcmiiraiice of the place miglit not pass away when 
he grow up. 

Bk'.timj Time, in Mus., that motion of (he hand or 
foot Used by jiorformers tlieraR^'ho^i, or 8«ime person 
jjresidii'.g over the concert, to Bja**’ity, mark, and re- 
giil'do, the measure* of the mm omoTits. If ilictimo bo 
(‘ommoa or oipial, the boating i'? al.o oqu.il ; as. down, 
lot^ up right, or ono dow'n and one u;,) ; if (ho time bo 
triple or unoqn:^, tlio heutiiig is aho unequal; as, 
down, left np, Ao. 

jji'ATiNOs. — Those regular pnlsalivo heavings or 
Fwelliogrt of sound produced in an organ, by^tipoHof 
the same key, when they aro not exactly in iniison, i e. 
when (heir vibrations aro not porfoeliy equal in volooity, 
not '■imultanonusnnd coinoideiit, which, ns Jlr.iSmersoii 
ofnerves, oeeasions a repetition of iioi> 0 ‘i lil e w/z/e, aie, 
wte, trre, niP, <»r in, ya, yu, ya. These are calloj hntH by 
T)r. llobiM t Smith, Mr. Etiierson, and we bidime ov^ry 
other mat hemal .cal writer t hut iiotiees the pUenomona. 
Karl Stnnhupe, in a letter in (ho Thtlt}»ojihual Maya- 
xhte, Vdl. xvviii. p. IftO, baa biboiirod to make a 
di**linotion between tlio moaning ol'ica/n and heahuyn, 
in order to identity the former with the pulses or ’at- 
/»o/ion.f ofthe hon'nds themselves, and to dommutuite 
tiu* ubmo phcuoraciion by tlio cxclusbo use of the 
term 

]' L vT rri. T)F, hr~i‘t'.i.1udi' (Lat. ftra^Va^Ojldepsedness), 
deiiot.’s lie' hight'Ht bind of fcMieitv or luippinens of 
wliuh human nature is suscepliidr, — that s(,ito in 
which tl;e soul attains the utmost ozceli*'nco andibgnily 
of which )t is capable,— the fruition of (Jud iu a future 
life. 

“ Above him all the sanctities of heaven 
Sto d tbiek ns stars, and from his sight received 
Beatitude past utterance.’* 

IfWon^ 

The V.falUfilfn is a term applied to Christ's Sermon on 
tho M*innt, from the hlfgu^dnean that he there pro- 
lio.noo* upon oertain characters of persons. 

Br AT or Dkcm, in Mil.— Many of the movements 
and njiinreiivres of soldiers aro indicated by a parli- 
C’#l r method of dmin-bealing. There is a great variety 
of beat H, of which the principal urn us follows: — tho 
ijCucrnl, gi' iiig notice to troops that they are to march | 
'htf ohsrntJdj, ordering troops to a renderious, or to 
jziin their eohiurs ; the march is the command to move, 
always with the left foot first; the tattoo, or tajutao, is 
Tho order to retire to quartern. The rtirrill^ is always 
beaten at dawn, and "ivos notice to the soldiers to rise, 
to the sentinels to desist from clmllenging, and that 
leave is given to come out of quarters. To armo beats 
when soldiers arc dispersed, in order to bring them 
together; and the retreat is » signal to retire from 
before the enemy ; the retreat is also beaten in camp 
and garrisiin a little before sunset, and orders the 
■oldicni to retire to their quarters. The alarm gives 
notion of sudden danger; and the parley demands a 
eonfbfence with the enemy. There we several other 
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beats ; sneh as the ohamade, the tong roll, the rogue’s 
march, tho pioneer's call, tho call to church, &o. 

Beats.— T he audible phenomenon attending tho 
sounding of two notes at the same time, which ap- 
proach withiu certain limits to the producing of a 
concord with each other, which the Into Dr, Robert 
Smith, in liis “ llarinonios,’* has applied with tho 
happiest cfTeot to the practical tuning of instruments, 
according to any given system or arrunerments of the 
intervals. The ‘phenomenon of heats lorina also tho 
means by which practical tuners iinueqiiuinted with 
theory ortho exact eoniparativem.agiiitudesol intervale, 
adjust tho notes of organs, piuuofortes, harps, die., by 
the judgment of their car, in the daily cxcroise of the 
tuning profession. 

Bcatsonia. heet-eo'~ni-n , in Hot , n gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. yrAnkcuutcea'. The leaven 
of ono species aro used at tit. Helena us asubstituto 
for tea. 

Bkav, to (Fr.), ii applied to ono who poys too 
much iilteiition to his dress and per'ionnl iippearanos : 
satirically he has been described ih being “ a W'oman 
iveryMiiiig but the sex,— a man in nothing except 
the Res.’* 

Bk A UTr,’6«'-/r ( Fr. 6caut«f).— Tlie Beautiful, tho Sub- 
lime, and the I’iel itreaquo go to form a portion of every 
theory of taste. No esaet deiiniiion of beauty has ever 
been given, niifl we may bo satiafled with a senteiica 
descriptive of it . Beauty, then, in that winch gratiHea 
tho tade of all. It springs most suhtilly from our 
capacity of enjoyment, or from our sense of tho 
pleasnrnble ; and honoo tbo unparalleled diversity of 
opinion which haq always oxisieil regarding it. Tho 
view which .ippears to us liable to fewest objections is 
that of the late Hir Wilburn Hamilton, wineh is as 
follows. He holds, with Aristotle, that, pleasure, fkom 
wiiieh the seiivo of beauty iiitiriiatoiy springs, is tho 
nnariablo eoncomitaDt of tho unimpeded energy of a 
power. The most general causes wliieh eontnbuto to 
ruiRCjg^r lower tho iiiteiiRity of onr r-nergics, and, of 
course, by doing so, to exalt or diminish onr sense of 
llio Beaitliful, III particular, are,— 1. Novelty; 2. CoB» 
trint ; 3. Harmony and Diseord; and 4, A’leoeiatioO, 
Taking tip the feelings of man, ami viewing thciA 
entiicly us results or as cfiecls of tbm energy, (hero in 
uconteiiiplutive olasi of them winch wnririgs iVorii tho 
combincii netion of the imaginatimi and ol the under* 
siamliMg, which givi-s rise to the pbniRiirable emotion 
which men ordinarily drnoininiite beauty. Thu feeling 
I of beauty IS, then, the result of the comlniied energy 
of these tw'o pow'ers, the U nder.stniiding and I he luiagi- 
* nation. But how do those pow'crs aetP The iraitgi* 
n.atiou, for exijmple, jiresmits tlio vanoii.S objeols in 
various lights (u t(u* nniierst.tiiding, which it, according 
toa natural and inalienable law, condiiiies into a whole, 
or into a uintv. In cuntcmplating n building, for 
example, whirh is reared pretty high from tho ntargiu 
of tho paveini'iit on wlnen wo walk, the imagination 
lice biiH' las out its pillars, and turrcii, iiiid nin- 
naeles, wliicU tho understanding at once, by leaafng 
their variouR properties up to its natural unity, pro- 
nounces Ilia one beautiful, perhiqm, and the other, it 
may be, deformed ; and this altogether iip-irt from 
tlicir subserving any useful function in the building. 
Let us now step lo the ollmr side of the street, and 
survey tho budding from this jmint of view. Here 
one’s eye can tn*,e in the whole budding ; and tho mind 
now, instead ol ne'relydwelimg on isolated pillars, &o.a 
hastens to take up the wholn in ils natural way, and 
pronounces it a beautiful or ugly design. Now there 
are various kinds of lAuuty, both of dolud and of com- 
plexity, obseriable in this budding, which must bo' 
dwelt upon. Take a pillar, for example : any ono 
seeing it lor tho first tune would pronounce it abso- 
lutely beautiful, irrespective of its having been tho 
workmanship of hnmai. hands, and of its being probably 
designed to adorn and support some portion of a 
stately edifice. This is the aheoluie beauty of tlio 
pillar. But when It is regarded in nil tbo'^e sulmrdinato 
lights, or, it maybe, oti^ in oneof them, this is rsfct/Zcs 
or dcj^iident beauty. It is tho latter hpecies orbeitity 
which is variable, not the former. A II cnen ad niiro the 
absolute beauty of a rote, without being told that Hhen 
a complex apparatus of organs, all finely adapted to the 
nonrisbaient and propagation of the plant. No doubt, as 
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■oon as the botanist informs us of these ciroiunstanoea, artillcial. Lord ShaftcsburT, author of the “ Cbarao- 
we add this now form of enjoyment, which has uccU teristics/' ascribed this Iccling to an internal soitsea 
dentally arisen round the rose, to our previous pleasure while Hutcheson, of Glasgow, who followed Shaftes* 
at its contemplation, and eiihiincn in this way our bury closely, said ucarly the same thing. Dr. Gerard, 
original perception of its beauty. But, on the former of Al)erdeen, said it depended on a natural variety and 
occasion, it was the absolute beauty of the rose which unitVirmity, to which Dr. Reid added the quality of 
we admiriMl; now, it is the dependent or relative beauty novelty. Burke, who wrote a special treatise on the 
of it. Probably, indeed, the gratillcatioii which wc feel subject, said that all objects appear beautiful that have 
in the contemplation of a boautiful, of a buldtme, or * the power of producing a peculiar rclaiation of our 
of a picturesque object, arises from a consideration nerves and fibres, and thus inducing a certain degree 
of the individual object beforo us. No dependent of bodily languor and sinking. Diderot, of the Aacy- 
foelings, such as thoso which wo have specilied, or elopidiv, said that it uro^e from tho idea of rolatioo, 
those of tho desire of its poaneRsion, or of Halisfactiou ond tho beauty of an object was in pruporiion to the 
at being the owner of it, should be allowed to interfere, number and the clc.irncas of the rclalioiis nuggested or 
at least with tho free analysis of taste. Tho greater perceived. Pero BulKcr held that it con.-.iHLcd in uie- 
tlie number of p.i.rts in an object which tho Iiiiagination dioerity or conformity to that which was most usual, 
holds up to the Understanding, and the qiiudccr (he Alison, in bis book on 2\is/r. made all bcaiily depend ou 
latter power can unify thorn, the greater will he the association; and Lord Jctlrey followed in his aake. 
])leasure ad'orded in the erorcise, and, ert/eri,s'jp/iri/>Ms, Puyne Kmght modilied this doefruie conaidcrably by 
the more beiiuliful will bo tho object. Now, this prin- Introducing the primiliyeiind natural beamy of enluuvs. 
ciple not only udbrds tho rationale of what beauty is, sounds, ico. Kant iiseribcs it wholly to the judgment; 
it likewise cnabJes us to explain tho dili'cn-nees of'dd- and Cou'sui ascribed it to the reason wring under the 
iuroiil individuals in tho apprehensiou of this quality foiins of unity and variety. Dr. Thomas Brown said 
in objects. Thun, if an indiiidual ol n quick, vigorous, that it was pleasing as an emotion, iiud that it was 
cultivated mind, bepreseutedtoabeaut'.liil«cenc,tiiere always idcnliiled with the object tliiil excited it. Thus 
«an be no doubt as to his judgnumt of it; wlule, if a wo have nearly every possible form of this doctrine 
person of slow, rude, uucultivnte<l powers, us a boor, maintained by men ot oimucncc.^ Somomv that it is a 
bo presented to the same scene, lioivill likely take no |j«dgiiieiit, others make it afi*c*iing; Kij.uc say that it 
interest in it, or, it may he, lin may prnnouruv it pos!. l>«‘loiigs v.ho' •' to the mind thinkiiig, ul’.iiTs that it 
lively ugly. It is this principle, acting mi'ler th« peon- belongs wb i o the object riiought nbuut ; bomo make 

liar law of association, which explains all the diversities I itsimple, w'l ■ others make it couqilex ; soiiioc-vci* that 
of taste between a Chinese and an ICnglislitimn, forjit is origina , while others declare that it is derived, 
example. Pcouliarities of cbiniitc or of In itorical asso* 'i’lie theory of liie Pleasurable, briefly dr cribed in tliia 
oiation, &e., combine themselves w'ith tho native sense article, is the only one wo know which vindieatcs its 
of taste of each nation ; so that, what one would call own truUifulnesa by explaining tho phenonicnou. 
beautiful, another would call deformed ; iind w bat one Bbavuii. (.SVe Ilvr.MMT.) .... 

would designate peculiarly agreeable, another would Bkavjru, &r'*rrr(CVi«i(or PieerL a rodent iinimaleapily 
a^ was particularly ugly. It is, besides, another law distinguished Irora the rest I'f tho order by its peeuluir 
oftaste, that it is quite a diflerent thiug to separate a tail, vvhieh is of a noarlv oval form, lionj;ontully Jlat- 
whule into its parts, and to separate n whole iato its toned. The usual length of this udiuimI is about three 
lesaer wholes. Thus, nothing but disgust w<)md be feel, exclusive of its caudal appendage. In colour, 
prodiieed if wo would think of iinatomi/dng a beautiful the beaver is reddiRli-brovvn, sometimes deepeiiiiig into 
Taco into its integuments, muscular iibres, and blood* black ; tho hair is of a glossy and smooth nature. Tlio 
vessels, Ae. ; while wo cau readily analyze tho name luinbteot arc webbed, and adapted to tho clement m 
face into its various features oi brow, eyes, nose, whieli iho animal usually lives. I’lic incisor teeth are 
checks, and mouth, and, it may be, put those diflbi'cut remarkably hard and sharp, and net like a chisel, 
parts together again with more delight Ihau wo ana- According to Sir John Jlicliarusim, llio I luuann always 
1> zed them. Tho feeling of pleasure in the Sublimo is used these teeth to cut bono and olIut substances, 
essentially diiferent from tho feeling wo experience of 
tho Beautiful In tho latter, one enjoys uiiinitiglcd 
picttsuro : in the former, this pleasure is mixed with 
min. Magnitude is an essential condition of sub- 
unity, whereas with beauty it is an impedimeut. Tiie 
va.sl, the wild, the formless, are often sublime, while 
they are by no means beautiful. Sublimity is three- 
fold, —the sublime of Space, the sublime of Time, and 
riioHubliine of Power. The Picturesque again stands 
111 somewhat of a similar relation to the Beautiful as 
Hm Sublime does. When the imagination and the 
iiuderstttuding, combined, canuot get forward to that 
iiUimate unity in whioh they vest in tho case of the 
Beautiful, and arc yet, nevertheless, allured on to 
make iho attempt, but always break down amoug 
the endless varieties which such objects are apt to in- 
volve, Buch an object is designated picturesque. And 
it is to be remarked, that it is generally those minds 
who have a greater love for variety than u?nfy that 
lovo the picturesque. They are rather men of a 
poetiosl thou of a scientiflo temperament, who delight 
lu curious old bridges, in old gnarled trees, in 
rujncd towers, and in quaint iuiloings. Such is an 
odutno of tho most complete theoiy we have of the 
Bonutiiul, Ac., not entirely unobjectionable, yet more until the introdnetion of iron oaused their disuse. The 
bO than any one else. The following is a rapid view of same authority says, ** When tho beaver cuts down » 
theories which have been propounded on tree, it gnaws it all round, cutting it, however, some- 
ino siil^cet by men of distinction in their various walks, what higher on the one side than the other ; by which 

• the direction of its fall is determined. The stump is 

conical, and of such a height as a beaver, sitting on his 

. . - uj....... w .U.VWTV- hiud -quarters, could make. The largest tree 1 observed 

turn unity given to objects by the mind. Crouzas, who out down by them was about the thickness of a man's 
cut up Pope 8 ^ Essay ou Man," and at whom Pope thigh, that is, six or seven inches in diameter; but 
Rimered in turn in his » Dupoiad held that it depended Mr. Graham says that he has seen them cut down a 
on the five elementa of variety, unity, regularity, order, tree which waa ten inohos in diameter." The sagaoi^ 
t PF*^i*o*'tipn, P^ Andre aocepted these elements, and industry ofthe beaver have been the favourite tnems 
^^ut diatmguiihed them essential, natural, aud ofnaturalistafromthetimoof Boffontothepresebtdi^. 
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l^orthAmericaifltheprcatbrrcdinC'placeoftbcbeaTef; soino few c^nturi^s b<*ncp, trill write tbA history of sa 
and it is there f'oniid in considerable numbers. Some cxLiiict animul.— JtV/*. Dallas, Henrne, Ricbardsoiu 
tbousaiiils of tbnir ski'.ia nro nunually imported into ]lKiVER*TftBS. (iVce Magbolta.) 
this country. When the bearers ure nunicruus, they nro nixUKr.nu, or Biniiiu. (Sft ^'ncTAVDB^.) 

found to inhabit lakes, ponds, and riven, as well as Bkoalm, be-kam* (Du. Xru/ni). in Mar., a tnnmiBed 
those narrow erreks which connect tbe numerous lakes to donoto tbo position of a ship at sea when thorA 
with which N. America abounds; but the two latter is no w'iud stirnnf;, or when the current is intorraptod 
Are chosen by them when tlio depth of water and other by some object so as to render the ship's soils naeiesi. 
cireiimstHuccs ure suitable, ns they have thou tho In tins stale she lies like a log in the water, beenniA 
odvunta^'C of a current to convey wood and other having nothing to propel her, sho can move neithor 
necessaries to their hubitutions, and because, in gene- forwards nor backwards. One of tho greivt advantages 
nil, they are more dillicult to be taken than those that of a steam-vessel is that she cannot bo becalmed ; for if 
ore built in standing water. The materials made use tliero bo no wind to Oil her soils, slio usu always bo 
of are drill wood, green willows, birch, and poplars, if worked by her engines. 

they can bo got; also niiul and stones intermixed in BKCK,&ek(Ang.-Saz.),dcnotrsabrookorsmall8troain 
euch u ma'iner iis must oviilently contribute to the of water issuing from some spring or rill. It enters into 
Ptrerigili of the dam; but tliero is no otiicr care or the eompositi^ of the names of many ICngliah places ; 
Viethod obscrv('il in construeting the dams, except that as, Walbcck, ^urnbeck, Ac. The Gernmii word bach 
the work ia carried on with ii regular sw'ci'p, and ! has tho Kiimo signification, and in like manner forma 
nil the parts made of equal strength. Tho beaver- part of the name ri of various places ; os, Griesbacb. 
Iions<"a nro built of the s.ime umtcri.ils as tlioir daina, Bfd, Led (Ang.-Sax.), an iirtiolo of furnituro upon 
and ure always proportioned in size to the iiumber of which to recliiiu for repose or sleep. In tho envlj 
inhabitants, which seldom exceeds four old and six < ages it was tho orncliee of mankind to stretch tkem- 
c'oht young ones. Instend of or.ler or regulnlio sehes upon the slcins of animals, wliieb was the custom 
being ob>««r\cd in roaring their houses, they arc of n of tho (irceka, the Itomans, and of tho aucieiit Britons 
TTineb rutliT construcliou than their dams; for, not- lielore the Homan invasion; after which event the 
witlistaiidiiig tho sagueity of those animnlH, it baa skins spread for this purpose on the floor of tho 
mnerbeen <ihsened that they aim at any other con- apartments were eluitiged for heath and rushes ; and, 
venience in their houses than to have n dry place to in tho course of time, tho introiliiclioii of ugriculturo 
lioou; and there they usually cut their viutuals, which ' supplied tho centml Britons with the greater con vo- 
tliev oecasioiii.lly tal^e out of the water. 8o fur are nicMice uf straw beds. Tho beds at tho inns of this 
the heavers from drning stakes into the ground when period woro tilled with the soft down of roods, and 
building their houHi‘s, that they lay most ol tb.e wood those of the JComan patricians with fLMilhcrs. For 
crosswise and nenrlv honzonlnl, and without uuy other many ages the beds of the Italians had been composed 
order thuii that of leaving a liollow or cavity in the of sinivv; and from thorn it is probable our country- 
middle. AVhen any uiinocess<iry branehes project inon learnt its application. In Wales, tho bods of tuo 
inward, they cut them off with their tooth, and throw humbler clusses were stufl'cd with rushes as late as tho 
them in among the rest, to ]jrcvent tho mud from end of tho lihh century, and straw was used in tho 
falting tliroiigli the roof. It is a mistaken notion to royal chambers of Bnglund at tho closo of the 13th. 
fuipposo that tho woodwork is first completed and then Bmls Appear to havo been tho chief dniiiestic glories iu 
plastered; for the wholo of their houses, as well ns Kngland during the lUh century, nn I wereconsidorod 
tlioir dams, arc, from tho foundation, one mass ol I ol Auineieiit imporlaoectu be uamed in tho wills of OUT 


mud aud wood, mixed with stones if they ean bo 
procured. The mud ia always taken from the edge 
of the bunk, or the liottom of tho creek or pond, 
near tlio door of tho house; and though their 
fore-paws ure so hmall, yet it is held closo up be- 
tween them, under tlieir*throat. Thus they carry 
both mud and stones; while they always drag tliu 
wood with their teeth. All this work is executed 
in the night; and they are so expeditious, that 
in the course of ono night they will collect os 
much as amounts to soino thousands of their 
little Imndiiils. As they nro frequently seen to 
walk over their work, and sometimes to give 
A flap with their tad, particularly when plung- 
ing into the water, tins ha*;, without doubt, given 
TiBO to tho vulgar opinion that they use their tails 
as a trowel, with which they plaster their 
houses; wlierena that flapping of the tail is no 
more than a habit, which they always preserve, 
even when they beenmo tamo and d'oiucslii'ated, 
and more particularly so when they'are startled. 
Tho beaver is found in Europe as well as America, 
although diflTcring in ono important respect, 
vis., in the budding of its Iiouho. Until very re- 
cently, it was i.upposed tliat the European species 
did out build its habitation like the American 



beaver, but burrowed along the banka of rivers. It is, 
however, iiow known that the American beaver livii.g 
near the Bettlenients nets in precisely the same manner 
as its European brethren, and, moreover, that in certain 
placed which nro SL'clnded, tho latter build their houses 
after the Infihion of tlieir Trunsallantio friends. At , 
some remote period heavers aro supposed to have 
been common in Scotland; and trndiiioo implies that 
Beverley, in Yorkvljire, took its name from thecirenm- 
stanco of beavers aboiinding in the iieiglibourinff river, 
llull. Giraldns Cambronbis briefly alludes to the welMh 
beaver iu tho 12th century. Indeed, coiisiderine all 
tlie evidence, traditionary and recorded^ there is little 
doubt that the beaver at one time was common iir| 
Britain. Even in America, where it is so abundant, 
such is the demand fur beaver-skins, that it is very 
probable that the writer who may record its histor/ 


sovereigns and tho chief nobility. Anne, eonnteisof 
Feiiibrokc, lor instanib, in 1307, gave to her daughter 
a bed, ** with the furnitiir* of her father's arms." Ia 
]3(id Lord Ferrers left to his son his ** green bed with 
bis arms thereon;" and to his daughter hil ** white 
bed, and all tho furniture, with the arms of Ferrers 
and Ullbrd thereon." Edward the BUok Prince be- 
queathed to his confessor, Sir Robert de Walsbam, a 
large bed of red cuiiiora, with his arms embroidered 
ttt each corner; while to another friend he left another 
bed of cuiiiora, powered with blue eagles; and*' la 
1:185, his widow gave ** to my dear son, the king, lay " 
new bod of red velvet, embroidered with ostrich f«a.- 
thers of silver, and heads of leopards of gold, with 
boughs and leaves issuing out of their montbi/'-^KeC 
EvotteAcowaa's UomHtic ITqj^esfiM^Domestio Historr 
of England. In many parts of the country agriott^ 
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tufal luboTirors now alet'p on chuiTbods ; and in the 
lliphliind^ heath i;i very ootnnionlv employed. In Italy 
nnd Frailer* raw beds uro Mill in »eni‘rnl use. The 
Tnodern bed is u eaao or pucI: of tifUinff, filled with 
chaff, wool, fealliers, or any other iioft niafenal, and 
placed upon a rmaed wooden or iron Iramewurk, which 
m called Ihi* bedHtead. 

Bed. in (loil , (he term iiRunlly applied to aatratum 
of oonniden'Me tliicicness, and rd' uniform homot'eneoiiii 
iextnre; ai in siieh erpre'Hions as “ bed of sandstone," 
“ bed of eliiv," &e, Orijpmiliy, liowevr'r, the term bfitl 
referred to (lie Burfucv-jnnci.ioii of two <l)irerentKtrnt.i. 

Bed, in Minmif, atervn apjdied to iiiihoriAoiKal layer 
of ore, a'oiie, cIhv, Aie., of cun'^iderMlilc tli'cknesH. 

Brn, J)iMNO (oivtotiq., fncliiinirit tn' tlisrn- 

hiforlvn), a eoiit'h nmuin;; ro.md (lu-i-e Hiilen of ii ta'»le, 
for reeliiiiii'; iipnn at nu-.ils, in line a man:; the (i reel; j 
and lioimiMit. 'I'liene dminpf-eouelu's or beiis were four 
or five IrTl. Iiich, nml (Iipm' of (hem were oi'dinarily 
placed niMinwi a p(|ii:iro tablr*, in such a nuiniioi* (hat 
one of (ii • Bull”-! rif tha tulih* Vt'maiiu'ii open and aeeca- 
slblft to iIm* waitern. Amou!; (he Jiouiaun, (ho u«iial 
number or-i’tipyitiK each eoueh was lluoe ; no tiuifr ti 
fclireo eonolifs of » (nelmiiini allonled ae'-oinmodafio 
for apar(y <*f uuk*. I(. v.as (lie rule of Viirro (hat (h 
number of ouesis ouiilit nol tf> bo li*‘'S than that of ll 
(Jraces, nor to oxri'fd t'uitol' llie Muses; sumeiimr* 
however, as many ns four l.iv on tlie r-unch. Amon 
the Greeka it whs usual for only two p- rium!! to leclii 
on each e uieli. 

Bed oi* .luPTin! (T'r. /// is, literallv, 

the Beat or thronr* occupied by (he l''rc*Meh mon.u*< h 
when ho atteml sl (ho d'diherations of parlniiuenl 
TIiBtorically, it deuotea a solemn iiroeeedin;; re rifled to 
by the monareh, in order (o r-urrv smue m-'a'-’iirr'a/j.imst 
the will of the parliiiTueut. If any royal decree wn« 
opposed by Ibo parliament and (bodkin;; insisl.sl upon 
cari^inff it, bo proreeded to hold a /i/ (/*• i, e. 

ho went to parliunienl in person, nttemloil l»v the ehief 
oillccrs of bis court, and (here, niounlin/; tlm tlirom 
(Hi), caused ( ho decrees to bo rejjii tered in Ida nresenee j 
on d decrees mo ri'iristered wore ooioidorcd rif p^roater 
authorily than de'-isions of parliament. 'The last bed 
of justice waslu'ldby Louia XVI, at Versailles, Sept. 
20th, 17H7, at tlm eoiumenoernent of the Frencl 
Itttton, in order to enforce upon parluimcuL tlm adoption 
of eertain obnoxinuH taxes. 

Bepcitahibkr, Louom of the, ore ofjeers of (ho 
royal household under the {;ruom of the stole. Thr*> 
nro usutillr t welvo in number, and wait u week eueb 
311 turn upon tho sovereifju. Tho jjrooni of the stfde 
oniy sltendH hia maje.sly on stale <H*eiisions. There 
are, also, thirteen ffrooins of llie brdehambor, who 
likoivi.sr^ wait in turn. Duriiif; tho reign of a queen, 
all these ollices are held by ladies. I'lie appoint inonta 
are in t' o royul nonii nation, and thev all have salaries 
iittaehed to them. At nrcBent (Idii'i) her Majesty has 
eight Ittdiea of tlio bedenamber, and three c xtra; and 
eight bedehuinber wouien, and out* e:;tra. In 18W Sir 
Jtobert l'>'el, riii forming a new ministry, made the un- 
usual reqiie.st to bo permit ted to ehaiige" Uie lndio.sortho 
bodehaniber, a request which ho said^ireumstanees 
jiistifled. This bomg douliucd, bo resigned bis pre- 
miocship. 

BKur-Tior«;E, ftcrd'-Aov.xe (Sax. Re.fe, sprayer), was 
n name gi.cn to an hospit'il or nbushonse, from the 
poor penplo w lio enjoyed tlm beuoUt of them be ng ex- 
j» ^cted to pra\ for 1 heir benefactors. Hence, a bede-niaii 
was oil ' who h\cd in a bede-hquse, or was supported 
by the Innos cqq'roprjiifeil ftir twt purpose. 

Bci)»m\v, IJivDHiijiir. (See BhAnaMAir, and 
BfiI>E-lKH.>T< ) 

Biuilvm, a comiptiou of Bothlehera, the 

name of a rolvj>'tous bouse iu Pt. George's Fields, 
Iionaon, whmb, alter the dissolution of tno religious 
houses by lle’iry VllT., was converted into au hospital 
for Jnnatics, but stdi rettunrd its former irimo. In l(I7ii 
tbeold budding was taken down, and ii new fine wceled 
in Moorliidds, iit the oust of nearly i; 17 ,(H’ 0 . Ju 1814 
this second hospital was t iken down, and (he patients 
transferred to a new and more oommodioiia building, 
tfrooted ia St. GefMPge's having iiccommf^ation 

for lOH r-dmnta | and in a new w ing wua added to 
ItuOapaMnof aeeommodatiiig Ififi addit M>na1 patients. 
Xm wboUt boildiflga now cover, it ia smd, 14 acres. 


{ Beblau Beogabs. — Great improvements hare 
I taki^n place during late yearn in the treatment of 
j the insane at Bedlam or 'Bethlchom IToapitul. For- 
merly a cure was scKlum Oil’ceied, and now more 
than half the inmates are sent out cured. It. was also 
the enstom in former years to exhibit the patients 
nubiiciy in cagei, bko wild boasts. Tho funds of the 
hoqiital were very small, and inuny of the patients only 
partially cured were sont out with badges of tin oil 
•Uieiriirms, with an inscription explaining their state. 

, The^o \\rc1che<l beings w'ciit about soeLing charily, und 
I w'.re called iJedbim-beggars, or Toui-o’-llerlhims. Iv 
* Kintf Lear, lulgHC, «s poor Tom, siinuUles before the 
j blind monareh iliat he i.s a Bedlam beggar. They were 
)mt a stop (o in l(i75, wheu au order uppeaced in the 
I Ltmtion (Sazefte^ cantioiiiiig (be public not to gi\o alma 
I to person.! pretending to be Bedlam beggiir.s. 
j BmoriNS, or Bedov. kkns, Led'-oo-ms ( Iriib., in- 
I babitants of tlm desert), u iiumenjiM .MtvlisimclaT. 
i race winch dwells in tho deierls of Arabia, Fg>pl, and 
j Northern Africa. It is atill doubtful wintlier they 
j belong to the Ptiine race ai tho Arabs or differ from 
; tl 11 til lit, ns they do in their manner of 

liiing. Tlio ouitis live at a di itaueo from cilics 

and villages, families under sheiks, or m tribes 

under emirs. .leir dwellings are bun, tents, ruins,^ 
1 Willi (heir lierds and their bpeal^ of 

I biinlen, which carry whut lidle property they ]>(.abCHs, 
they wander i' learoh of fresh water and pasture. 

I They . 11*0 goo« • .cuaen, and genemllv f.md of huut- 
, mg. Tho pc . :!:1 trilies cxclmri;'** li^tr es iitid fat 
jeultlc for arm. uiidcb'lh with iieigirionring nations. 

I Gilier hordes ar'^ open roble'vs; •! id it ia dtingoroua 
i to travel throngli llieir eonntiy will.oul, a guard or a 
passport , which t!ic dillVrent eliii'I^ ss'll. Ternlile en- 
ooiinlcra have been llin eon^equeinm of travellers 
refusing to purl vvilli their property without resi>tiince. 
Notwithstanding this, even tho predatory Bedoum.s 
hold tJie rights of hosidtaldy sacred; and tin >at 
defenceless enemy is Hurn of t heir protection if they have 
once allowed him shelter. But tho Bedouin considers 
every one his cnemv who is not his brother, kinsinaii, 
or idly. Ever eareful of bn own calV'ty, ho ntt.ieks no 
camp’or earn van without being i- of LU superiority. 

To a lie* . - I - • • ■ ■ , (d snvf's bii’ 

self by speedy flight. A terror to tbo neighbouring 
nations, the rap.ieious Ib'douiti lives in aslulo of con- 
tinual watfhtuiin'ss, — poor, ignorant, wild, rude, but 
free and proii'i of bis liberty. Hu is romurauble for 
a temperitnco la food amounting almost to ubsliiictice. 
BiD-STiivw. (*S>e UaUI’M.i; 

Bek, hp (Ang.-.Sjn ).— Fiulcr this Jiiime, in England 
alone, are included about ‘J.'iO speeles of insects of tho 
ord. HyfUiPnoi’icra. TJicy ore divnled int^i two largo 
groups,— -the Andrp^Kidee and the JpUa. The ajiecics of 
Aniirenui<e are very extensive, and most aliundnnt in 
the spring. The females construct their nests uuder- 
grniiud in a singular manner. UKually seleding a 
sandy situation, they burrow in the ground to the 
deptli of about oi;;ht or nine inches. ^'Ins hole, which 
is cylindrical, is only of anilicieot dimensions to udmife 
thaboe. The bo^om, with the aid uf somo glut moos 
substance, is inado tolerably smooth. Tina labour 
accomplished, — and, considering tho soil is only ro« 
moved H grain at a time, it is no small labour, — it sets 
forth iu Bcnrch of pollen. This the bee pniciirea from 
Uowers, and carries to her cell on her bind I'gs, wliieh 
lire thickly covered with long hairs. With the addi- 
tion of a little honey, tlic poileii ia made into a small 
piistc-bull, in which the egg is deposited, and tho 
mouth of tho cell hermetically Be:dcd. In tune tho 
egg becomes a larva, and devours the polleu in which 
It has been enveloped ; the larva turns to a papa, and 
then tho next transfonnution produces a bee. It, 
however, remains in a torpid atote till tho nest year. 
The Apida are a more i in porlaut group ; und the habits 
of tho species belonging to it aro more variable ihuu 
the Andienidtp. To this group belongs the hive or 
honey-hoe, which demands puriicular attention. In 
tho curliest records may be found iiotioesof this insect. 
Xenophon, who lived more than 2,000 years ago, and 
w ho is famous for his remarkably clear and perspicuous 
narrative, ma'.o.n particular mention of it in connection 
with tho injury his men received by eating hooey of 
bccA which bail fed on delcterioas punts. Both AriB* 
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totle and Virgil were observera of its habits. Pliny 
tells us that the philosopher Aristoinaohus spent llftv* 
eight years iu investigatinp bee-nature ; otwf Philiscua 
de\oted the whole of his life to this branch of study. 
Indeed, from the lime of the earliest philosophers down 
to the age of the pious Dr. Watts, it has been a favourite 
tbonio. The priucipal inodt'rn labourers in this Held of 
science are Sviurnmerdamp lleaumur, Bonnet, Schirucb, 
Thorley, Hunter, and lastly, and greater than aU, the 
blind naturalist Jb'raneis Ruber (17&0 to IMai). The 
patient and iiigeniouB invest ipations of Huber were the 
jneuuR of britipinp some most important' evidence uii 
the nature and habits of thn bee bci'oro tlio world, 
which hud hitherto been involved in con’<ider:ibl6 
obscurity. Hut the subject is fur from exham tod; 
and aithoiigh it has enpugrd tlio nttenium of im- 
incrous mnn of seirMiec since Huber’s lime, it la still 
ut the present time (iMiJi) a sulycct on winch the rays 
olseienoe, guided by the hundol some future skill iii ex- 

C lorcr, nuiv throw onnsideralde light . Let O'*, liovwver, 
ethaukCiilto tlioae meu who have devoted their whole 
livcs to tho llllC'ltlga- 
bumble a 
pavlielo of uiiiiii.ilod 
nal lire, and take a biMel : 
wml rapid suiM y of the 
result of tliLur iMbours. 
'll' jM ttfcAfe ‘ ^ beehiTO contains 

threo cdusses of inlta- 
K mm ^ bitaiita,'— the itonUng- 

^ tho droncA, and 

the third order, repre- 
sen led by only one 
dfj& lT member, — the qneru- 

the most important. 
Tliey are believed to bo 
liiideveloped females; 
inffl f| ^ cofisf'Cjueiitly, iiieapa- 

jU tej lBp Mo of taking port in 

^ repniductiou of 

V Bpccies. The 

drones oro tho males, 
^ ^ uiid exist but for tho 


propagation of tlie»r 
kiiid. Tlio qiiecn-hee 
*** mofher-bcc of tho 
colony, and lays 
about 20(1 eggs a day 
" tlirough the w hole sea- 

fT ww • SOU, from curly spring 

to September. Tho 
uuatorny of the work- 
in g-beo forma onn of the most interesting porlimiN 
of ridumohigv. Its body is about half un inch in 
length, of a blackish-brow 11 line, and is covered with 
thick hairs, which servo tho insject lor tho purpose of 
collect iiig pollen. Tho nioit singular part of tho body 
is that w inch is called the prohoAcia. This iiislriiTncni, 
if casually observed, appears to be a single tad, and 
formerly it was considci cd so to be by naturalists. Ev- 
eniined through tho microscope, however, it appears a 
slender projection composed of some forty eartihigi- 
noiis rings, fringed with line hairs. It is formed of live 
parts, a central stalk, and four lateral ones, — tveo on 
each side. The central part, used for colieeting honey, 
is aided by the fringed hairs lapping up, like a tongu**, 
anything to which the proboscis is nppbod, and then 
conveyed to tho pharynx, or honey-bap, whence, in duo 
time, 'it is disgorged into the cells of tho comb. Tho 
structure of the other portions of tbe month are benii- 
tifully adapted to their several uses. I'he bee has 
three pairs of legs, the anterior ones being the shortest, 
and the posterior the longest. Tbe latter have a cup- 
liko cavity on tbe fore-leg, which tbe bee uses to con- 
tain tbe pollen it collects. The legs arc all cov’cred 
with hairs, and more particularly the ones which carry 
the pollen. There is a pair of books attached to each 
foot, which enable the nee to walk on tho roof of the 
hive. It was clearly demonstrated by Huber that re- 
apiration was as essential to the bee’s existence as that 
of any warm-blooded animal. Situated behind the 
wings are spiracleg, or air-opening«, winch admit air 
for the purpose of oxygenating the circulating system. 
That these sntraclss were the instruments ot xespira- 
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tion, Huber jproTed hj immersing a bee hi wmlori so 
long as the uir-opcnings wore fkee, the insect lived i 
uiiHiifliply they wore ‘placed under water, tbe bubbles 
which c'seuped' from them proved their use, and the bee 
censed to f'xist. The ahiomen contains the honey4»f» 
the stonmeb, the wux-luig, the venom-bag, and Che 
sting. Tho honey-bag, though ocessionally called the 
iirst stomach, is iiot Uhcd for the purpose of digestioBi 
It IS a smiill bug, about the sise of a pea, with two 
ponchos btdiind, and is properly only an enlargement 
of the gullet. This receptacle receives the honey ikom 
tho pritboscis, an already atated. A small passage 
theutte lends to tho stomach, which receives and digests 
the food of 1 he bee. It was formerly supposed that 
the wax of the bee was the pollen elaborated in th© 
HtimiMcIi, and afterwards ejected by ihn mouth. The 
colebnited anatomist J ohn 11 unter discovered two small 
pouchc'i lu the lower part of tho abdomen ; and it was 
luund that tho wax is derbed from the succharino 
matter coiisnmod by tho bee, and that it is secreted 
fnmi vessels on tlie surlnce of thosn jxmehes. After th© 
wax has remained there fora tune, it npuoars exter- 
nally in scales, ustiiilly eight in luimlier, below the me- 
dial rings of !tie iilxlomcn, and is removed by tho be© 
Itself or one of its fellows. One of the most important 
and beuntiiully developed organs is the s/iny, which 
lies close to the abdomen. V lowed ! hrough the tniern* 
scope, It presents one of tho most elaborate and exqui* 
siteiy delined pieces of iiieohiinisiu to be found in th© 
wondrous workshop of Nature. It consists of two 
long darter, tidhenng longitudinnlly, and protected and 
cncu'^cd by une sheai h . Tho liuciie.xs of this imnaratua 
may be shown by tho fiiet thut the sheath itself, w'liich 
is not nearly so sharp us tho darts, placed under a 
magnilying lens exaggerating its jiroportions flom© 
tw(» hundred fold, is, towards the point, quite invisible. 
When wijliing to use the slitig, tlio sheath is first pro- 
tracted and inserted ; then tlie two fine darts follow^ 
and are also inserted. Tho puncturo being made» 
the poison is conducted in u gro<uo to the end of th© 
slicurtli. jftiid now the most singular part of the hosi- 
nesN follows. The long darts tire arimMl with nine or 
ten barbs at the end, and this prevents them from 
being too qiiiV'kly withdraw n. Iminediutcly the poison 
flows ID, tho darts are willidraw'u.niid Iheaciidly liquid 
nas a cavity to enter, which soon festers, and produces 
death. Tho nature of the poison is nut known; it 
possesses, however, a cerliiiii acidity, which will 
redden vegetable blues. With regard to tbe other 
scnacs of the bee, the ovidiMieo is fur from salisroctory. 
It hits five eyes in ull,— tlin'o on the top of tho bend, 
and two in front. H]iringing from between the latter 
ore two tubes, eiirving outwards on ear'll sidei these 
are culled tbe anteuvre, ami servo tho iriaect for th© 
oniinnry pnrfroses of vision. 'J'lio uttft'nH'a are ex- 
tremely seiiaiiivo, and, iiub'ed, the most 1180 ( 11 ] organn 
of tiie bee. By their aid it builds its cells, feeds tho 
ouug, and stores the hive. 1'lir>y arc also used as a 
'lediuiu of r p’rtgmiion With its kind. Tbe combs of a 
•celiive comprise a congeries of hexagonal eclls, built 
■y tbo boos as a receptacle for honey and for tho nur- 
series of their young. Eseh comb in a hive is com- 
P'laed of two Imiiges of cells bucked against each other : 
li.o base, or partition, betw'»en the rhuible row is so 
riispoHr,-d »9 to form a pvrariiidul cavity nt tho bottom 
ofenrh. There is a conlioueil senes of tbeao cloubl© 
Ih in every wi-ll-iillej luvr*, tho sp.v;es betweou 
them being just BulUcient to ullnw two bees, on© on tho 
surface of each comb, to pass w it liout ( ruiidiing. Each 
ceil ]<j hexagonal, ike nix sides lieing perfectly ©qual. 
This figuro inKTirca flie greuteut p'lHsibl© economy of 
maierial and space. The outer edge© of th© cells are 
slightly thiekenetl, in order tn gniTi strength. Th© 
samo part is also covered with a beautiful varnish, 
which 18 supposed to giv© nddltionul strength. Tho 
consiniction of sever'd combs is generally going on at 
the sanio tiin^. No sooner is the foundation of on© 
bii'Lwith a f^w rows of cella uliaolied to it, than a 
sneond and a third are founded 00 eoeh side, parallel 
with the first; and to on, till tho hire is filled* th© 
combs which were commenced first being ulwi^a in 
the most advanced state, and, therefore, tiie first ooma’' 
pjeted. Tbe desigu of oreiw comb is sketched ©at, 
and til© first rudtuenis laid, hv a single boa. Thia 
fottudresa be© ibnota block out of aroughmsaiof wax* 
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drawn partly from its own rsaouroes, but principallT 
from those of other bees, which famish wax irom small 
sacs, iu which it has bem scqrofed, that are situated 
between the seKmouts of tli^jiody of the bee, taking 
out the plates of wax with thei|tincl<feet and conveying 
it with their fore<feet to their mouths, whore it is 
moistened, and rendered soft and ductile. The mass 
of wax prepared by tho nasiatanta is applied by the 
foundress bee to tho roof or bottom of the hive, and 
thus a slightly double convex moss is formed. When 
of Kuflicient size, a cell is sculptured on one side of it 
by Ihu bees, who relievo one another in the labour. 
The cells intended for tho drones ore considerably 
larger, and more subsluntiaJ, than those of the work* 
era, and being formed suhscqncntly, they usually 
appear nearer tho bottom of tho cuitib. Last of all 
are built the royal cells for tho qncens: tliese aro 
situated in the very centre of tho iiivo, and number 
from three to twelve. When tho cells are ready, the 
queen begins to lay her eggs. The fecundation of the 
queen>beo is very extraordinary. It has been pretty 
elenrly aseertuiiied that no connection takes place 
«iitli the drones in the hive. Tho question naturally 
arises, why tliis largo number of drones iu a hive H 
LI liber’s invest igiitions liavo to a certain extent cleared 
away tbemystery. According to this eminent naturalist, 
t'ccunduliou taUi-s \>lacc by contact in thn air; and it 
is consequently essential that the number of drones 
shouhl bo large, that the quoen-bec may be sure of ineet- 
ing thorn when goiug nlirotiU. One intercuarHe is sufli* 
c:ient to render the queen«bec fruitful for two seasons. It 
is cstiiiiutod that she gives birth to lOd.OUO bees in a 
single season. Tho eggs which aro to nrodiioc working- 
bees aro laid first. These are carefully watclied ; and, 
whou they arc hal-ched, the larva is fed with mixed 
honey, pollen, and water, by what are called nurse- 
hees, wIioBo whulo work is to nurse tho young bees. 
Not until eleven months have claimed in laying work- 
lug-oggs, docs i\\eni 0 ther-hee commence laying the main 
and royal eggs. The nursimi of tiio latter is managed 
on a grand boalc. Tlio royal larva disdains simple 
honey or pollen ; it must liavo rich and in such 
quuiuities that her higliuesa’s cell is saturated with it. 
This waste is ratlior con trad ii'tory of tho bee's frii- 
gality ; but lioes ore wonderfully loyal creatures. From 
the egg to her majesty boo, tho whole time occupied 
in tile nlCtamorphu^i8 is about nixtoen days. Now the 
bees only require one queen lit a time; indeed, most 
monoreliical inatitutious would find it extremely incon* 
vonientto have more. So tliesouewly-hatcheii majesties 
must bo kept coiiilned until tho throne is vacant. There 
is also auothor important reason why tiicy are not set 
at large. When two queen -bees meet, it is certain 
death to Olio. At tho same time they cannot maiiago 
without a queen ; and each time a swarm lake their de- 
parture. a queen is always at their head. Tiiere arc gene- 
rally too many royal bees ; honoe^when they are brought 
together, a fight ensues, and the minibor is diminished. 
L'erliaps the most singular phenomenon in bee history 
is the nuking qf a queen. On extraordinary ocoasiona, 
when the hive by some accident is deprived of a queen, 
and destitute of royal larviD, a wonderful provision is 
resorted to. One of the working-larvfr is selected, 
deposited in a royal cell, fed on tho same food which is 
administered to the royal larva, and it ultiroatoly be- 
comes a queen. The only explanation that can be 
given is, that the peculiar rood provided bos the effect 
of rendering the honoured insect fertile. Towards the 
beginning m August, s good stock of egn having been 
laid, tho drones are no longer required ; and winter, 
long and dreary, is before the iodustrions bees. What 
must be done with the laxy ones ? They are massacred 

S the workers. A bussing commences in the hive ; 

s heavy drones end the nimble workers grapple and 
hug : but the strength of the lazy drones avails them 
nothing; the sharp stings of the workers pierce them 
tliroughj^nd presently the ground is heaped with tlie 
slam. The law nlating to bees is peculiar. The 
insects ore, according to Blaokstone, wild by nature : 
hnt, when mved and properly reclaimed, are regarded 
in the nature of property, belonging to the person on 
whose ground or soil they have swarmed, in support 
of this doctrine Blaokstone refers to the Chsrter of 
tile Vbfeet, 0 Henir III. e. 13, which aUows eveiy 
. frMtoan to bt ontiM lo the honey found within hu 
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own woods. The qualified property which mi^ be tbns 
held in bees continues while the swarm remains on tho 
soil, snd, in the event of flight, so long os the owner 
can pursue it. Indeed, so clearly are they considered^ 
in law, of the nature of property, tliat it has been 
decided in England that bees may be the subject of 
larceny. According to Bontch law, os propounded by 
Mr. tokiae, bees who abandon their hive without 
being observed and followed, are understood to haVe 
recovered their original liberty: any one, in sneh a 
cose, may hive and claim them. In the illustration upon 
the preceding page are figured: — I. the qneen-bee; 
II. tho drone; XII. tho working-boe. For details of 
management, see BsBHxra and KxBPiKa ov Bbeb.) , 

IlBKCit. (See Faous.) 

Bbb-zatrii, be-e'-ter (Jfereps etpiasier ). — These 
bird! are found in large numbers in the southern and 
eastern provinces of Europe and the northern districts 
of Africa. They build their nests in clay uud sand 
banks, nod as- 
sociate so 
closely toge- 
ther, that tho 
earth appears 
like 0 uoney- 
conib. There 
is some ana- 
logy hetiscen 
those birds and 
the swallows - 
indeed, in tli i 
neighbourhood 
of the Cape, 
where they 
most ahoiind, 
they are railed 
bv’tho Dutch 
inmintiuu swal- 
lows. In certain parts of Africa they aro much re- 
spected by tho natives, who luive a belief, that by 
following one of them, tho diseoverv of a store of 
honey will be the certain result. They are larger 
than the common swallow, and have a long and 
slightly-euried beak. Their colour is a bleuding of 
white, and brown, and green. 

IlBitp. (See Foan, Awimal.) 

BsKF-BSTkii, a gen. oPbirds only found in Africa. 
This bird belongs to the ord. /MurMf/rrs, triiio Coniros- 
tres. They have short luiU, swelling (nwiirds the point, 
and square at the base. They subsist upon the Istvid 
of gadflies, which they find in tho hides of hiinaloes, 
cnmrls, and other large qnndrupeiN. They perch upon 
tho backs of these unimah, and Dr. Livingstone states, 
with regard to one of the tipecics,— the biifialo-hird, 
that as their eight is keener than that of tho buffalo, 
they see tho approach of danger first. When tho 
bulrnlo perceives that tho birds aro flying away, he is 
warned that he is iu peril, and begins to look around 
him. The bcef-catcrs aro sometimes called ox-pcckcrs. 

Bbbf-batbbp, beef-e-ter, a name popularly given 
to the yeomen of the guard. Differences of opinion 
exist as to the origin of this term ; hut it is generally 
derived from tho French buffetier^ from their waiting 
at the royal table on great occasions. They were first 
constituted by Henry VII. in 1 185, and have continued 
as a royal institution, and with nearly the some costume, 
to the present doy, 

Bbbb Tba, beef-te*, alight Bonn or broth made from 
ox-flesh. In all preparations of soup, tho raw meat 
should be put into odd water, which should be vciy 
gradually brought to the boiling point. By this meant 
the juices of the flesh aro extracted from tho first 
moment, and, with these, lactic and phosphoric acids, 
two of tho principal components of tlio gastric juices 
The best method of preparing beef tea is to take finely- 
chopped raw beef, as lean as possible, and allow it to 
soak for ten minutes or more in its own weight of cold 
water ; then heat it gradually to boiling. After boiling 
for two or three minutes, it should be strained thryugn 
a cloth. When properly seasoned, it makes one of the 
very best soups that can be made.— Mrs. Beeton’s 
JDontqfSoMekoId Jfanqgement, 

BBBnrooD. (Ske Cabuabiva.) 

Bbbbxvb, be'-kive (Ang.-Sox. a honse).— A 
term applied to the habitation of bees. They ora 
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■sioallj nude of atnir or wood. The former ■obstenre 
ii most oommofii oi the honey ii liable to melt in 
wooden hiTha during hot westher. QImb hirea, or 
bivea with glaaa doom or windowa, ao aa to olieerve 
the morions of the bees, ore now mnoh used, and in 
Greece and Turkey the hives are principally made of 
earthenware. The shape of a beehive is not of mncli 
consequence, but it ia oouaidcred of importance to havo 
tho hivo 80 oonatrnoted aa to be enlarged above or 
• below at pleasure. Beehives abould always be situated 
i in the neighbourhood of flowers. Honey made frutn 
; hoather-fluwers is much esteemed in Scotluud ; and 
i when the season of the heatlier>bloom oomea on, a 
large number of hives are removed to the moors and 
hills. Ill Kgypt hives are removed from place to place 
on the Nile in barges, in order to reach the pluoes 
where particular flowers are in season. Beehives are 
usnally about eighteen inches above tho ground, and 
are generallv protected with a shed or straw hood, to 
protect the bees from the rain. 

BKtuivK-Uovas, a term employed to distinguish 
small, round, stone huts which are found in Ireland. 
They are very rudely built, and are Bnpp«)sed to 
bo the relics of the most ancient architecture of the 
island. The doors have flat tops, end are wider down 
below than above, as in the buildings of Kgypt. 
'When a bechive<house ia found alone, it is mostly near 
the site of an ancient oratory. This tavnurs the notion 
that tliey were tho dwellings of the pricats. When two 
or three boebivedionses are clustorod together, they are 
usually connected by a passage, and are often under- 

C und, resembling the Piets* honnes or earth huts 
nd on the north-east const of Britain. Biiins of 
beehive-houses exist in the weptem islands of Scotland. 

Bkxbcxstbb, one who keeps bees. {Ste Ksvpi.no or 
Bbkb.) 

Bbrb. (8«e AtB, Bbswino, Porteh.) 

Bwa Acts. (6>0 Aleiiochvh.) 

Bubk-Movry, 6eer'-»J0M-e.— In tho year 1600, the 
duke of York induced the English military authorities 
to add one penny pep day to the pay ot tlio British 
troops while on homo eervice, in lieu of tho beer and 
Rpints w hieh hud formerly been issued. This ulUmancc 
peceneil the name of “ liecr-niniiey ; " and to this day 
it figures as a distinct item ill tho military accounts. 

Jlj(V.SUA, ill Bot.., a grMi.«of gritsHcs nenrly 

allied to the Bamboo, hut diiTering from it in having 
tho seed inclosed in a fleshy pericarp. Two species 
are known, both natives of the East Indies. 

UvESWAX, teen'- «'dj. — This subsUnce baa been 
investigated by niinierons chemists. It appears, from 
the researches of Brodie, that wax is a true unitnal 
secretion; for bees fed on sugar only, cunt iniio to de- 
posit it ill large qiiantilies. At ordinary toinperulurcB, 
beoBwax is a tough solid yellow substanco, having a 
specific gravity of O’fifl, and f using at about W ben 

exposed to the air in thin slices, it beeoines bleached; 
blit nitric acid ia generally employed for this purpose. 
Gldorine canuot he used for this purpose, aa it is 
eliminated in suflbcaliug fumes of fiydrochlorio acid 
when the wax is burned. Wax consists ohoniicHlly of 
myrieine, insoluble in boiling alcohol ; ceri no, a crystal- 
line substance dissolved by boiling alcohol; and cero- 
leihe, which ia dissiilved lu cold alcohol. Wax ia im- 
ported ill large quaiititief from Gmiisny, Uuseia, 
Portugal, Zanzibar, East and West Indies, and North 
America. The wax from these countries bleaches 
readily; while that from Gambia, Cuba, and the Ga- 
boon, seldom reaches a good colour; nolwithstandiiig 
which, the major portion of wax imported into England 
comes from the first- named loealily. The process for 
blcaohing wax is simple but tedious. The wax is cut in 
picce^ nu lt<*d, and agitated ^tb a small portion of 
very ailuie sulphuric acid, which facilitates the sepa- 
mtioii of impurities. When perfeotly clean and bright, 
it is slici'd by a eutting-macnino into very thin sheets, 
and exposed to light and air for eight or ten weeks, 
during which time it is rcmelted once or twice. (800 
CAVPLXS, V F.OFTABLl WaX.) 

Amt. f^es Bkta.) 

Bbxt-Fly (Anthomjfia Siia), an insect not ao 
large as a common fly, which depoaits ita euira on the 
leaves of beetroot or mangel-wursel. When the 
lorvBi louve the eggs, they devour the soft parts of the 
kBTes^ givi^ the i^nt a scorohed and bUatered ap- 


pearance. It is a dipterous or two-winged inaeet, end 
iicionga to a genus whose larvm infest and Ibed upon 
the roots of cabbages, turnips, fto. (dire OaMaM- 
Fly, Tusvip-Fly, Fqmi|p-FLT.) 

Bav-TLie, fts'-fei.— n|F>erm is firequently used to 
designate the large tribe of insects called Scara^Ltes, 
but it is more flreqiiently and oorrectly lined as the 
name of those insects which are eoverea with o strong 
horny substance, and have the abdominal part of tho 
body gnarded by two sheaths, under which the wings 
are folded. Hence the word is often used in worke 
on natural history aa the ordinary doaiguation fbr 
ooleoptcrouR insects. This, however, is not correct, 
as it would bring under the title of Beetle, ountbaridea, 
weevils, tire-flies, &c. {Ses the articles Colboptrba, 
ScARAnJBiPBa, Stao-Bkvtlb, TTor.a-ltKBtLB, Bou- 

BAXntBE-BRETLK, BUKYXirO-BXKTI.R, GoLIATII-BbB- 
TLB, UoSX-BB£TLB, COCKBOACIt, &C. 

BxBTLR-SToax8.~In a clift' ooniposod of shale, at 
New haven, as well as upon the bench in the vicinity, 
there are found certain indurated nodules of clay iron- 
stone. These minornls are selected by the lapidaries 
Ilf Edinburgh to be fashioned into articles of ornament ; 
as, letter-weights, &c. When highly polished, thoae 
stones present a ^ry attractive appearance. The term 
is said to have oWed its origin to a fancied resemblance 
of the nodules to a fossil' beetle. Allhougli some of 
these minerals cxhiiiit proofs of 1111 aniuiitl origin, —a 
fossil fish, for instance, —the nucleus of tho nodules is 
never that of a fossil licetle, 

Bki'TMWO, a process applied to cotton shirting, 
in which the yarn is so treiilod as to give the cloth 
a bard appearance, in imitation of linen. It was first 
employed upon linen shirting. A number of wooden 
stampers, plueed in a row, strike upon tho cloth as it 
panses under them, producing the ctioot required. 
Bketboot SuoiiB. (iVee SrOAit.) 

Bwaba, or Bkvvaka, ht-fa'-not a corruption of 
Epiphnnia (Epiphany), is the name of a oiistom which 
prevails in Florence and other parts of Italy on Twclllh- 
nii/ht. Befana is said to have been an old woman, who, 
when tlui wise men of tha East passed b^y, was busy in 
eleanmg her house, and cTCiised horseJf from going out 
to see them, on the ground that she would see them DA 
their return. They, however, went homo another way, 

1 she is said to be still on the outlook for them. Hho is 
carried in ellSgv through the streets, uraid grout shout- 
gs and rrioieings. It ia geiieinliy supposed to beo 
mmiiit of some Midiilc-Agc mysti^ry coreniony. Tho 
u’d IS nlso weed as a bugbear to frighten children. 
Bkvfkoi, or Bm.viiv, //e/’'-/ewar, a moTiiblo tower 
used iu ancient and Mediasval sieges. It was as high 
as the wulis of tho fortress to bo besieged, uud was 
composed of various stages, the highest one boing 
provided with a drawbridge, which could bo letdown 
upon tfio ramparts of tho place attaekod. BiniUar 
towers, but lower in height, were used for covering 
the spproacli of troops. They all moved on wheels, 
and were cither pusliM forward or drawh with ropes. 
They were uivAl by Julius Cecsar, iu Gaul ; and at the 
siogo of Jerusalem tho Crusaders made a beflroi, put 
it together at a short rlislanco from tho whUh, and 
thrn pushed it up to tho ramparts. A beflfroi was 
also mado by ibo royalists in the time of Charles 1., 
when attacking u fortress beld by the roundheads. If; 
was, however, captured beforo tho king's party could 
make use of it. In more ancient tunes, these movable 
towers were often covered with raw hides, to protect 
the inclosed soldiers from tho lioiling oil, &e., thrown 
st them by the besieged; and the lower stoiy was 
often provided with a battering-ram (which sec). 

Beo, or Bsr, bui, 14 a Turki^ih title, literally algni- 
fyinglnrd or chief, and is applied generally to govtmora 
of suinller distriots, higher miliu^ oillears, and other 
persons of rank. 

Bvggah, Is one who aolioita obarltr- 

Thaie must necessarily exist in every country certain 
persons who have not the meins, ability, or, perbapSp 
tho will, to earn a livelihood for themselves, ami who 
are thus dependent for subaistenoe upon the oharity of 
others. These eonstitate the poor : when they biipri 
to solicit charity, ^ey are beggars. In the LeviMial ^ 
law, Moses made abnodant provision for the pooe; 
but he does not appear to say anything with respaofe 
tobeggan, TliilliEnei^rcaBmeanoa<» thoaioenttBe 
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in pHalni ciz. 10, »nd from tlmt time they are fre* 
qticntly mentioned in Scripture. I>ur)ii(t tne lime o 
CliriMt, mendicants were found Bitting in the streets, m 
flip doors of tho rich and at tltf gates of tbo Temple 
bnt Uicrs do not appear to^jwo existed at that iim< 
valiant beggars, or those wim solicit alms from doo 
to aoor. During the early and middle ngoa of our era 
mendicity prevailed to a groat extent, and sevorul ro 
liginue orders sprung up who deinrod their siibsinttMict 
in this way. There is much in the life of a beggar thal 
renders it to many persons prehtralilc to one of labour 
and hence it is neoessary for the state to limit or sup- 
press it. In Knglsud, the earliest statute of that hint 
WBB made in the 2;5rd year of Kdisnrd HI. 
it enacted, *' That, because many valiant beggars, ai 
long as they may live of begging, do rofusn to labour, 
giving tlienisolvcs to idleness and vice, and Rometirnes 
to theft and other uhoiiiinal ion, none, upon pain o' 
imprisonment, ahull, under f he onlnur of pify or aims 
give anything to such as niiiy labour, or preaiinip << 
faiour tln'iii in their sloth; ko that thereby they may 
bo compelled to labour for their neees.snry living.** lu 
1370, eoniplttiiits uro ra.%do by tho Coniinona that ser- 
vients and labourers quitted service on the shghte'>t 
cause, and then led an idle life in towns or \inndere< 
in parties about the country, “ miAiy beconung beg. 
gars, others slalT-strikers, but tho groaler number 
taking to roldMug;*’ and by 13 llh-li. II. e. 3, it was 
enacted, '"J'hut no servant or labourer, be he man or 
wom.'in, shall depart, nt tho end of Lis term, out of th< 
hundred, rape, or wapentako ulioro he i.s dwelling, ti 
uervo or dwell olsowhen*," without special license; 
** and if any servant or labourer be found in nnycitv 
qr borongfi, or elscwheroi wandering without such 
letter, ho shall bo taken and put in tho stocks, aud 
kept until ho hath found surety to return to his ser- 
vice, or to servo and labour in the town from whenee 
ho came.*’ Tho same statute doclaroi (liat cicry perr>on 
that goct-h bogging, and is nhle to frcrvc or labour, it 
shall bo done of him ns of him thnt depiirteth out *' of 
the hundred or other place without letter testimonial, 
08 afore is said;** and *'that beggars, impotent to 
serve, shall abide in tho cities and towns where thev 
be dwelling at the time of the proelamation of this 
statute; and if tbo people of the cities and towns will 
not or may not sutDoe to find them, that tlion tho anid 
beggars snail draw them to other towns within the 
hundred, rape, or wapentake, or to the towns where 
they were born, within forty days after the proolama- 
tion made, and there shall continually abide during 
their lives.'* Tho statute 27 Henry Vl'll. c. 13, after 
stating that ''vagalmnds and beggars J|i«vo of long 
time iucroasfd, and daily do increase, in great and ex- 
cessive numbers,'* enacts tlmt iustices of tho pence and 
other officers shall, within the limits of their authority, 

S ant letters to aged, poor, or impotent persons, aii- 
orizing them to beg within a certain prescribed 
limit; mid if any one bo found begging beyond his 
limit, or without sneli letter of authority, he shall bo 
sot in tho stocks or whipped. Able<bo(lied persons, 
found bogging or vagrant, to bo taken to the next 
Tnnrkc^toivn, or other place most convenient, and 
there tied to the end of a cart and beaten with whips 
throughout the same till the body bo bloody ; and, 
after such punishment, “ he shall bo enjoined, upon 
his oath, to return forthwith the next straight wav 
to tho place where bo was bom, or where he lo^it 
dwelled < he space of three years, and there put him- 
self to labour like as a true mnu oweth to do.” Five 
yc.ir.s later another act was passed, providing that 
mayors, baililfs, and other head ofllccrs of cities, 
towii.s, and purishes, shall most charitably receive 
•ud provide for such poor persons or sturay vaga- 
bonds as bWll come into their districts, and shall 
fluccour, relievo, nnd keep the said poor people by way 
of ToliiuHry cbantahlo aims in such wiso as none of 
them shalUif neecssity be compelled to wander and po 
<>P***V in bogging ; and also Mhall cause the said stnrdy 
vagabonds and vidittut beggars to bo act and kept to 
e^inu^ Jabonr m such w<se as they may get their 
owtL IWjng with the continual lalmur of their own 
bandff. For absenting themselves from such labour, 
theywbre net only to be again whipped, bnt to have 
••tte upper part of gristle of (he ear clean outi 
w; ** and such a one afterwards apprehended wonder- j 
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iiig in idleness to he indioted and tried at the next 
quarter sessions ; aud, if found guilty, shall bo od- 
jiulgcd to Biilfer death as a felon. It further provides, 
that children above five and under fourteen years of 
ago were to bo taught some craft by which they might 
get their livings when they came of age. Notwith- 
staudiug theau severe enaotmente, the number of idle 
beggars iiud vagabonds seems to have increased ; and 
1 & 3 Kilw. Vl. c. 3, after repealing all previous enat^ 
ments, declares tiiac every loitering una idle wanderer 
w'lio shall refuse to apply himself to honest laliohr ie 
to be taken as a vugaboiid ; and if he continue idle, 
and reiuse to labour, or run owny from work set him 
to perform, ho is to be branded with tho letter V, aud 
bn adjudged a slave for two years to any person who 
p'nnll deiiuind him, to bo fed on bread and water and 
refuKi* meat, and caused to work in such labour, 'how 
I however it be, os he Rbull be put to, b^ beating, 
eliaitiirig, or ol lierwise. If ho run away w ithin tho two 
yrurs, hi* is to be bi'iindcd in the cheek with tlie letter 
S, nnd adjudged a rhive for hie ; and if ho run away 
.sgain, ho is to Kuilrr death n» a felon. Provi- 
sions were made bv this at atiilc for impotent beggars 
and chihlreii, simdar to ihuac under 27 Henry Vlll. 
The number of vagraiits, however, seems stiU to have 
increasefl ; und Slrype relates, thnt letters iiaving been 
issued by the privy council to the slienn's of tlio differ- 
<‘ 11 1 counties to search for and iippreheiid “all vagabonds 
and sturdy beggiira eommoiily enlled rogues or Fg3'p- 
I lulls,** 1.3, OtX) iiasfcerle*s nil'll ’* were taken up. In 

If'tiO a book ' published, entitled *‘A Caveat, or 
Warning for ( >'iimon Ciirselors, vulgarly called Vago- 
lamds,” by 'D oinas Harman (repriuLud ISll), whiol^ 
gives a enrioiis and graphic nci'ouut of the hordes of 
Me vagahomU who ilieii iiilested tbo country. Ho 
lases ihe male vagal'Oiids under (iftecn separate de- 
sigiintinns ; the lemale under nine. In the former 
•asoho Ix'gnis with tbo “ liulllar." as being “the wor- 
thiest of this iitiriily rnbbleinriit.” “The Upright 
Man’* iH the “sei'ond in sect of the^o rainging rabUo- 
meiitof rascals.” The third is “ the Hooker or Angler,** 
lescribed ns a “perilous and most wicked knave,** 
Tho fourth is a rogue, *' neither so stout or hardy at 
ho upright man” Tho tilth, a “'Wild Jtoguc,** is 
* more subtile mid more giien bv nature to all kinds of 
knavery I linn theotlier.” (5. “A Pnggerol Primncers,** 
or Horso-stealer; 7. the Pnlliards or fllapper-dogens g 
H. Platers; ft. Abralmm-meu; 10. Fresh -water 
Mariners, whoso “ sliqis were drowned m tho groat 
dam of Snlii»burv ; ** 11. Counterfeit Krunks, who 
'ountorfcit the filling sickness ; 12. Doniinerurs ; 13, 
Oniiikeu Tinkers; It. Svvadders, or Pedlars; IG. 
Jarkc-nieu and Patrioios. All of tliem, both men and 
ronien, are described as thieves by profcsfiion, and as 
ivitig most dissolute and liccntmus jives. They hare a 
ilung l.'ingiiage of their own, of which the winter gives 
.specimen iii a dialogue between two of them; and 
e further gives a long list of tho most notorious and 
A'icked street-walkers *' that are living nowr at this pre- 
ent, with their truo names, us they bo called and 
mown by.” During tho reign of Elizabeth various 
.ttempts wero made to ameliorate tho condition of the 
.loor and suppress vmrraney; aud varioua statutes 
were passed on tim subject. In some of these the 
ontion of a parochial fund for the relief of the poor, 
md the principlo^ of taxing the parishioners for that 
purpose, are distiwtly recognized. It was seen, that 
n order to justifyuleverity against vagrancy nnd meu- 
icity, it was necessary to provide the means of re- 
eving that dostiliilum winch was tho ready and 
•lausiblo excuse for both, os well as to provide {aboar 
nr able and sturdy begg.ars, and to compel them to 
work. Hence it was esacted, that in every ci^, town, 
)r other place that may be appointed, a competent 
itoek of wool, hemp, flax, iron, or other stuff, be pro- 
*ided by taxation of the inhabitants, and given out to 
10 wrought by the poor ; and that houses of correction 
!ie established. Tho statute 39 Elizabeth, c. 3, pro- 
"ides for tho appoiDlinent of overseers of tho poor in 
leh parish, wlio are empowered to raise, weekly or 
ithiTwise, by taxation of every inhahitunt and every, 
Tccupier of lands in tho said pariah, in such competent 
mm and sums of money as they shall think fit, a oon- 
venient stock of flax, lieinp, wool, thread, inm, and 
other necessaiy ware and stuff, to settbepooronworki 
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•nd also competent Buna of moner for and to^rds 
the neoesaary relief of tlio lame, impotent, old. Bind, 
and each other among them being pcnir and not able to 
work ; and aleo for the putting out of sacli children to 
be apprenticea, jtc. This act was followed by the 4.'$ 
Elisabeth, c. 2, which is tlio foundation and tcxt*book 
of Eoglish poor-law, and under the proTiniona of whidi 
all relief or the poor in England and Wol/^a baa been 
administered for more than two centurirs and a half. 
(For an account of this and tiio Rubaaquout atatuten 
bearing upon the provisionB for tho poor, nee Puoa 
Law.) — Rt^f. Nicholl'a Uintory qf the lingltnh Poor 
Xaiff ; lllacKatone*B Cbmmewfonejt, by Kerr. 

Beqoab mt NKiGnsoL'ft. — A simple aud easy game 
at cards. 'J'ho whole pack is dealt out to two players, 
and the cards are held with the baeVa upward ; each 
player then turns up a single card in turn. Wheu you 
play an ace, your adversary must give you four cards ; 
three for a king, two for a queen, and one for a knave: 
and wlieu the requisite number are laid dovtn, you wii, 
the trick, and place tho cards so won at the bottom of 
those in your hand. If, however, your opponent turns 
up an honour while paving for that nhich you have 
previously paid, yon must i^ay for it in a similar man- 
ner, accoi'ding to its value, and so on until u complcto 
payment is made on either side. The player who llrst 
cxuaiista his adversary’s hand, and gets nil tho cards 
into his own, is said to‘ boggnr his neii^hhour. 

BicnARDS, bf^‘hard9t in Eccl. Hist., was n name 
apxdied to a certain cluss of half-monks who followed 
the third rule of St. Franci'i. By aoine tho name is 
derived from St. Bcgga, by ot hors trouiibc old German 
Tcrh brntjCH (now betjekren)^ to beg, and hardt or hartf 
hard, with importmiity. They uruso in Cformaiiy in 
the beginning of the 13th century, whence they spread 
into tho Netherhiuds, France, and Italy, where they 
were known ns iUzochiiixiA liorasotL As they belongoH 
to no mona‘«tie order, they were regarded iis laymen; 
ond, from their irregular mode (*f lile, they were looked 
upon wil li disfavour, and subjected to peraecunou. it 
formed a kind of refuge for heretics and persona of 
loose churuoter, eo that it came to comprise a number 
of sects or bodies who differed widely from each other 
in their opinions, discipline, and mode of life, — some 

S ’ven to prayer, otbor.H to profligacy. At length the 
eghiirds were compelled to disperse, or to join the 
orders of tlio Dominicuna or Fraueiscans. fn the 
Motherlands, where they preserved a lietter eliaracter, 
they eontiniiod to subsist longer; but there they dis- 
cured about the end of the 14th century. 
KOURRUPG, bai^-fer-bai, is a Turkish titlo, literally 
signilying prince of princes, or lord of lords, ond is 
applied to tho goveniors-genernl of provinces who arc 
next in rank to ilie vizier, and have under them. sewial 
bcg‘ 1 , ogiis, &e. In particular, tlie governurs of Uou- 
melin, Anatolia, and Hyria, hiivo this title. 

Br.tjovjA, he-qo'-ni-a fso ufuned after Michel Begoii, 
ft French hotanist), in Hot., tlietvpieal gen. oftlieii.it. 
OPil. lietjftiiiaeeiP. The species are natives of tropical I 
regions,' hut many lire now cultivated as oniain«*Tit;;l 
plants thronghoiit Furopi'. The leaves are oblique or 
nnequal (more developed on <itic side of the midrib 
tlmu on the other), and are often richly tinged with 
GTinisiiti. The (lowers arc of u delicate pink colour, and 
grow in cymes. The young stems and leaves of the 
ttpecics R.maloLa'rtca MidtMberoxa^n usenns potherb.s 
in tho conntrie.s where they grow Ipld. Of the mime- 
rous rpecii'B vvhl/ih adoru our couservotories, Ji. ur'/t/ro- 
n\^<\ disrohr are perhaps the most heuutiiii]. . 
Tbe iiiYt of these, the silvor-spottcd begonia, wav I 
brought to this country from Brazil in tho early part I 
of tho present century ; the leajes, wlneh are long and 
]^int‘'0, are red beneath and spotted with white above. 
B. dUicolw\ or two-coloiircd )»ego»ia, is a Cliiiicso 
enecics. and is remarkable ior the very rich crimson of 
the imdcr-snrface of the leaf, which is short and broad. 

BrooMACE.r, be-tjo-ni-ad-u-e, in Bot., the B<'goiiia 
fam.t a uat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the suli- 
class UfanochlamffdeoitCouittBtinti of four genera and 
species, natives chiefly of India, South America, and 
tno West. Indies. Tho species are herbs or low suoou- 
lent shrubs, with alternate leaves wfaioh are oblique at 
the bone and have large dry stipules. The flowers, 
srkieh grow- in cymes, are unisexual, the perianth 
oolouted, with four unequal divisions in the maleflower, 
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and five or eight in the female. The stamens are nume- 
rous ; the fruit is membranous, winged, three-oellfd» 
bursting by slits at the base ; the seeds are very sauilL 
Tho plants ure meiro rsg||tfkahk» for their liftndeome 
leaves and uent flower^^inn fur nsefol properties* 
They are rejmted, gcnorally, to pMsess astringent 
and bitter qualities, and occHsionally to be purgative. 

Beguixs, in Eocl. Jlist., were a class of 

women who, without taking any vows or folUmiug tho 
rules of any order, united therasolves together for do- 
votionid or charitable purposes. They a)ipeiirpd iu Oer 
many and the Netherlands a.v early ns thelUh oentniyv 
aud are saiil to have taken their name from 8t. Begga. 
They lived generally in small sepiinite cottages, uuder 
tho direction of a superior, and were distinguished 
from the rest of the luity only by their industry, piety, 
and sceluiled habits, aud their gn'ut nttcntiou to the 
educutiim of tho young. They cniitinned to exist in 
Gorniany to the time of the Ueforniution, and iii the 
Nclljerhintl!i down to tho close of the IHth eentui^. 
There arc still to he met with in some parts of IloUand, 
Ibdgiuni, and Germany, what ore oalled 
AduMir; but these are liltle more than almshouses for 
poor spinsters. Tho most famous is al> G bent, which 
IS said to coiiipriBeJtkHi inmates, who devote themselves 
to attendance on the siuk and the education of young 
females. 

BkiiSAHTWO. (/S/ieDuOAPlTATIOK.) 

IljiiiKMOTiT. br‘>he-mothy an animiil of gre.il strength, 
described in Job xl.l5 — 24, and nowhere else mentioned 
iu Scripture. Cnmmonl ators arc very much divided 
BH to wimt. iininuil is m(‘unt. Bv some it is understood 
to bo tho elephant, by others ilio hippopotamus ! the 
general opinion seems to be in favour of the hitter. 

Bjjiimvmtt s, 6e(r)'-»M»-m7eii, a religious sect which 
flournhedin Gerrminy and other parts of Etirt^iu 
the 171h century. They took their name from Jacob 
Bchmen, Boehtue, or Boehm, a cclchrated Gormau 
mystic or iheosqphist, born near Gdrlitz, in Upper 
Inisatia, 1075. Ilis parents being poor, he received 
but little education, and leorned tlio trade of a shoo- 
maker. Naturally of h serious turn of luiud, he WM 
given to Bindymg the Uoiy Scriptures ; and that pas- 
sage seems deeply to have tlxed itsclfniiou his min^-*- 
“ 5lv Father in heaven will give his spirit to them that 
ask him, lie then gave himself more earnestly to 
the study of divine things, and hecume the subject of 
divine revelations. On one of these occasions, in tho 
25ih yenr of Ins age, he says that he was surrounded 
by a 'divine light. ; and viewing the herbs and grass ia 
the fields in Ids inward light, he saw into their rsBenees* 
uses, and priferlicH. In lilic manner, he had revs- 
laliiJiisof Gixl, nature, the creation, evil, &«., which 
ho cmYiodtcd in hie numerous wriliiiL^. Uis death 
took idnce in l(i2 K It was no part of Bchmeii's inten- 
tion to found r. sect. His obiect was merely to exhort 
Christians to true and pure hfe, and to instruct them 
in the n)y.st''ru's of tho true fsilh. lie Lmiself lived 
and died a g<>tiuiue Vrotcstnnt, a tnemher ot the IjU- 
tlierun churob. Formerly thn doclriues of Behmon 
weroxiewed with great contempt by all hut his own 
imniedi’ite followers ; but latterly this unlettered 
rustic, this ii,:in of earnest priiifinlo and pious heart, 
bus come to occupy a higl. place among llie philo- 
soxiIkts <if his country. Hegel places him at the Iveud 
of modern speeulalivo phdosoy»bers, and Ticck and 
Novella were entliuBiuslic ndnurers <*!' bis writings. 
Fro(»’Rr<jr ^^;luruv, iu his article on Moral and Mstft- 
pliyMC.il Fhih*s()phy {linei/r/opa'dia Metropolitana), 
haCs tli.it hiH ohseuiily wus in a great degree the 
cfl'ect of uii(u;qiiaintauee with scientific Uncuage; but 
that through it all may he traced deep tnonglits re- 
specting Gocl and man, by which nhilosophers might 
bo greavly profiled.'’ After Behmen’s death, nls 
ni)tniou« bpreod over Germany, Holland, and England. 
Ilia worl.B xverc trausiuted into Eogltsu by the celft- 
brafed William Law, of Oxford. Henry More has 
wriuen upon the views of Bsbmen, and it is said that 
many autograph extracts from tlio works oi llebmon 
were found among tbs papers of Sir Isaac NewtOli. 
During the Commonwealth, the doctrines of Bemnsis 
sprrod greatly in Bn^nd, much to the abnOTanoftpr 
the Puritan clergy. Bi^anl Baxter, describea tlss 
Bebmenites os men of greater meekness end lftOi0 
seif-oontrol than any of w other aeclarits. Thoq|^ 
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Bebmen bas still many devoted odmiren in the present 
especially in dermanjt the BehmeniteSf at a re< 
liffiousseot, may be said to be extinct. It is impossible^ 
within the limits of an artiolp like the present, to pive 
an intcllisiblo account of the system of Jacob Behmrn, 
and we must therotbro refer the reader to Vaughau's 
Jfoifrs with the Myetiee, or Francis Ootley'e Menoire^ 
4re. o/J. Behmen, Northampton, 1780. 

Baziro, he'-inOf is a term used in philosophy to denote 
whatever has a Wng or existence, either actually in the 
outer world, or ideally in the mind itself. Not only 
have the fictions of our mind a being, but even, noeord- 
ing to some philosophers, nothing can bo said to have 
a being. 

, Bkiham. (See Baihau.) 

Brit, bite, iin Arabic word signifying a tent, hut, 
or other abode of men. It corresponds to the Hebrew 
beth, and forms a frequent compound in the names of 
places; as, BeU-al-Rardmt the * house of the suuctuary/ 
or ' Boored house.' 

Bsl ard tbr Dbagoit, belt is the name of an apo> 
oiyphal and uncanonical book of Scripture. It was 
always rejected by the Jewish church, and is extant 
neither in the Hebrew nor Chaldee language, nor is 
there any proof that it ever was so : heuee St. Jerome 
terms it the fable of Del and the Dragon." 

Uklat, be4ui‘, in Mar., signillcs to fasten a rope by 
winding it several times round a cleat, bclaying-piii, or 
clevfl. 

BBLATiKO*riNB are woodon pids, made of ash and 
turned in a lathe, 10 inches long and inchmdio* 
meter at the upper cud. 

BfiLKURiTKN, be'-lem-nitee (Gr. beUmnoa, a dart), 
in Geol., fossil remains of extinct nuked ccphalopods 
allied to the squid and the cnttlo-lish. They are tound 
in large numbers in the Chalk and Oolite, cencralty ns 
straight, solid, dart-like stones. These rt'iies ot crea- 
tures which thronged the seas of the secondary period 
have ever been objects of wonder, and the wildest 
epeoulations have been advanced to explain their origin. 
9^6 popular names for them, such as devil’s lingers, 
speclre-candle.s, nrrow-heaiis, picks, and thunderbolts, 
indicate the dillcrenl views taken of their nature by (ho 

ignorant. To 
philosoph- 

centur^r the 

fluesses whioli 
BELRITNITBS. Ibro ctilied 

forth from time to time nppeor to us to bo scarcely 
less absurd than the popnlur beliefs. It was said 
to bo a product of electrio iiclion, and given (he 
learned name of Uipie ftdminanat or thunderstone. 
According to other hypotheses it was a stalactite, aj 
erystal, petriiled amber, and lastly, when fossils begau | 
to he looked upon ns actual organic remains, it was ' 
held to be the tooth, or perhaps the spine, of aomoj 
unknown creature. It is now known to be the internal i 
bone or shell of a eepbiilopod, and corresponds to the i 
nlender and lusigniftoant pen of the common squid. ; 
Although the most common helemnites are mere taper- j 
ing stones, some have been found so well preserved | 
that naturalists have been able to form from them a 
vivid image of (ho living mollusk. ** The heloniiiilo," 
writes the unknown author of *' Vestiges of Creation,” 
•* is an elongated conical shell terminating in appoint, 
and having, at the larger end, aciivitr for the residence 
of thn animal, with a scries of air-ohamhers boluw. 
The anininl. placed in the upper cavity, could raise or 
depress itself in the water at pleasure, by a pneumatic 
Operation npon the nir-tulMi pervading the shell Its 
tentacula sent abroad over the summit of the shell 
learohed the sea for prey. The creature had an ink- 
with which it could muddle the water around it, 
to protect itself from more powerful animals; and, 
otrauge to say, this has been found so well preserved, 
that Ml artist has used it in one instance as a pigment 
wherewith to delineate tiio belemnite itself.^' One 
genus of the Belemnite family, called Belemnoteuthie, 
and ooenrring in tlie Lias and Oolite, is occasionally 
dl -eovered with (he remains and impressions of the 
■Ml piurU I nunely* the mantle, body, and tentaolce. 
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Bxltbv, heAerf*^ is thst state of mind in whieh one 
acquiesces in some truth, real or supposed. No doubt, 
every man in the world who believcj in anything, even 
the most superstitious idea that ever found credenoe, 
does so because lie has some kind of a vague poroep- 
tion that the object of his belief is real and true. But 
the act of beliet itself has puzzled the wise throughout 
all ages exactly to deaoril>e its charoi'icr. One man 
alleges the act is intellectual, another says it is morale 
a third afTirms that it is emotional, and a fourth, 
who is likely as near the truth ns any of the provioue 
three, avers that it bears all those various charaotera 
at different times, and when applied to diQ'crcnc sub* 
iects. Now it is inteUeotual, now it is moral, anon it 
IS emotional ; and it is us easy to describe it as it is to 
give a definition of instinct or of intuition. The reason 
of this apparent obscurity in the meaning of this word, 
is because men have no 'more general term that th^ 
are accustomed to apply to the satno object. It is, 
Accorditigly, impossible to get behind belief, so as in- 
telligibly to describe its character, it is emphatieoUy 
"tlio light of nil our seeing." There arc, properly, 
four sources from which the sound beliefs of men oro 
made up: — 1st. there is intuition or instinct; 2ad. 
there is our ordinary experience ; 3rd, there are our 
scientific convictions, derived from the exercise of tho 
two sources of knowledge, deduction and induction; 
4tU. there is toetimony. These constitute the sourceo 
of our real • iviutiohs; but feeling and iniagina^on 
have a gre , -hare in giving rise to illusory notiona 
andsiipersti nais beliefs in the minds of men. Mon is 
respoiiBihle i'.>r every belief, real or illusory, which ho 
maintains, provided, aln-nys, it was possible for him to 
discipline huiiself properly in the various kind • of know- 
ledge in which ho exercises his beliefs. This arises 
from the fact that we have all power over our iniuds in 
directing them to one oliject or another of study; and 
if this act, which is admitted on all hands to be volun- 
tary, bo really so, for every voluntary act^ we commit, 
either directly or indirectly, wo are entirely respon- 
sible. Belief'is, no doubt, indirect in its connection 
with tho conscience, but it is not, therefore, wholly 
irres)inn3il)ie. Lord Brougham broached tho irre- 
ipotisiblo % icw of belief some years ago, in an inaugural 
iddress as lord rector of the Glasgow University; 
since which time* it has been much discussed by in- 
quirers into such matters, 

BRi.tBVPics, bi-lce'-vere, nn appellotion first given 

' the diseiplt'H of Christ, but, towards tho close of tho 
Ist century, applied to those Christians that had been 
iidniittcd into the Church by bupiisni, in contradis- 
tinction to catechumens who had not been baptized, 
and, co.'isequcntly, were not entitled to eliurch privi- 
leges. At preRcut, the word is cuuimonly used ns sj- 
uonymous with Christians. 

Bklt., bel (Sax. beltan, to bawl or bellow), a me- 
(.*illic ioRtruniout which gives out a musical sound,^ 
caused directly by its own vihrutitins. Tho use of 
bells iu religious ceremonies is of great autiqiiitv. 
AmoTigst tho Jeiva tho high priest wore small gold hslla 
on tho hem of bis ■ 

tunic. The prac- V 

tice of (inkling o 
ell at the raising 

bly owes its^^rigin 
to this ctrcum«||i: 

stance. Large 3 

bells were first 

introduced into K.,i ^ ll « 

tho Christian * 

hurchcB at tho 

town of Nola, in » 

Campania, about ^ ^ 

Benedict, * abbot 

of^ ^Vcarmotith {i 

employed 'them 

iu England in »«««. 

A.p. 680. Formerly nil large bells were used only for 
religious purposes, and were manufactured by the 
monks. The process of easting was made a relinoas 
ceremony ; and. when ooroplete, they were spriiuklod 
with water and ohriMnned. A set of belle in pcvfiMl 
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Bell, DlTing 

banmony is oalled “ a maiden peal." Bbebt defeeta in 
the tone of a bell can be remedied afternrarda. l^the 
aoand is too sharp, the bell is turned thinner ; if too 
ilat, the diameter of the bell it leaaened by ouitiug the 
edfTo. The quality of a bell depends very much upon 
its shape. Bolls with very fine tones have been made 
of glass ; but the nature of the subatonoo is too bnltlo 
to admit of constant blows from the clapper. Hteel 
bells also pve a good sound ; but the vibrations only 
last for n short time. Ringing changes on peals of bells 
1ms always been a favourite amusement in England, 
it is reckoned that twelve bells would give 471), 001, ({(X) 
changes, which would take nin«ty*oiie years to ring at 
1 iio rate of two strokes to a second. The great boil at 
Moscow is the fanaviest in the world : ii was east in 
lO.ki, and was broken iu 17:)7. It is 108 tons in weight. 
(See Acousnes, Ri.ll-Mictal.) — Kef. Qnarierltf He- 
neir. Sept, 18.) I — Ciuirch Bells. 

B'.t,.l, Divino. {See Diviita-BBLL.) 

BicLLsriotrxA. (.!fee Aruori.) 

Bi,llaT)ONxa LiIjV, bcl-la-ilon'-vat a very beautirul 
Ppeeics of Amurytlia (wliieh see), ll is a imtivi* of tli'' 
iJapo of Good Hope, and woa introduced into Kngh>iid 
in tho eurly pnrt ol tho last century. The lloworing- 
ntem is .-(luiut eigitteen inches in height, and be.irs itt 
Its sumniit a cluslcr of drooping Uowera of a delicate 
roso-oolour. 

BnLTj-RiK!) {Arxtpnnya a/ba),n native of Gmn<'ii. and 
distingui'ihcil by a llo'shy cvlmdricnl appoiultt::f nliovc 
thebn'moi t hu b. II. Generally, this »|ipon(liigo is de- 
corated with a few lino feathers. Its vnioo h \orv 
peculiar, and much resembles tho tolling of a bell. 
SVateiton usi>erts that the sound it emits may bo heard 
nl a Uistanen of three miles. It is of a pure white 
oolour, and about a foot in length. 

Bell, Book, axdCandlk. (b'erUxcosiMUNXCATtow.) 

BkllE’UR-Nuit, 6eE-(/e(f‘)-Mirc(E'r., beauty ol night), 
the name given by the I’rciioh to tho Marvel of Bern 
(Mirahiliajahpa), on account of tho flowers ezpauditig 
at night. Tlio name lielh-de-jonr (beauty of day) la 
eometimea given to a species of CouvoInduHt the 
flowers of which closo at nightfall. (^Vs MinA]iii.ie, 

COVYOLVVLVS.) 

BfLijUnomiox, bel-ler^-o-font iu_ Gcol., a gen. of 
fosstl shells oeeuiTitig in (he {Silurian, Devonian, and 
Oavhotiiferous Blrata. ^ As in the oxisitug argonaut, 
the shell consists of a single chamber. 

Bklt.rs-Lkttres (Er.) is a vague, indeflnite term, 
adopted from tho Eroneh, and may bo said to eorre- 
spoiid to tbo Latin h/erte bumaniurra, or the Kiigh.sh 
pnlile literature. It is diilieult to sny whiit hrniiehcs 
of kuowledgo are eoniprised under thi.i (erni and what 
ere not, for most of (hem have at one time been in- 
cluded in, nl another tunc excluded from it. Oenernlly 
speaking, it comprises those branches of knowledge 
wilb which tho imagination and taste are chiefly ron- 
ccriied,— those that relate to beauty, harnioiiv, grsii- 
deur, and elcg.ince, that tend to soothe the mind, gratify 
tbo fancy, or.imoe the aft'cctions. Poetry, rhetoric, 
history, and philology, are generally unri'-rslood to 
come within the sphere of iellea-ldtrea s logical and 
ethical studies belong to a higher sphere. “ The exor- 
cise of taste, nnd of B.nnid criticism," Buys Blair, “is, 
in truth, one of tho moat improving employments of the 
understanding." “They are very intimately connected 
with the kuowledgo of ourselves. They neccs.‘*urily 
load us to reflect on the operation^f the imagination 
and the movements of the heart, and incrcnbc onr ac- 
oiiaintance with some of the most rellucd feelings which 
bigipng to our frame." **They present human nature 
umor a different aspect from that which it .assumes 
when viewed by other soiences. They bring to light 
various springs of action which withont their aid rnigiit 
have pasted nnobsenred, and which, though of o deli- 
cate nature, frequently exert a powerful influence on 
several deportmente of human life." " Sueh studies 
have also this peculiar advantage, that they exercise 
our reason without tatiguing it. ^hoyleod to inquiries 
acute but not painful ; profound, but not diy nor ab- 
atruse. They strew flowers in the path of science ; 
and while they keep the mind bent ip some degree, and 
tfi^ve, they relievo it at the same time from that toil* 
tamo labour to which it mnat submit in the ecqulsition 
of neoeesaty arndltion, or the inveitigatioil of abstraet 
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Bsll-Gauli, or Bvxi.-Tu«Rxr, or BetL-Oor, in 
Arch.— In some amali churches and chapels wham 
there are no towers, these is Irequeutly a bell-gable 
or turret at the west end of the structure, in which the 
bells— soiuctimcs only one, sonictimes two or throe- 
are hung, A few of these erootions are of Norman 
date, but the larger nunibcr are later, and many of 
them are ICnrly Rncliah. They aro exlroinely piotu- 
rrsqiie, and are well placed on anmll rhurcbes and 
chapels where the funds nro insuflieiciit to provide 
towers. Besides the bell-gable, a anuillor erection of 
a similar kind is often provided for the eanetne &e//, on 
tho opex of the catteru end of the roof of tho nave. 

Bkli Tni'inuMT, lel-lij’-e-renf {LaU'^hdlutHf war, and 
gerere, iu carry on), is o trnn applied to nations 
waging or carrying on war nguiii.'it each other. 

ilMiUB, brl>-lu, ill Bot., iho Daisy, a gen of plants 

‘ iiivflng to tho imt. ord. Cois/iofi/ir, atib-urd. (.'oryei- 
i'fcrr‘. Tho reroplni'lo is without seules, iind upon 
It are nrruiigpd two kinds of l!owcr.s, — liguhite, or 
r trap-shaped, and tubular. Tho ligulute flowers, which 
lire white in tho comnuni daisy, form Ih** my, or outer 
circle. 'I liry have no stamens, but each has a singlo 
piBiii, vvhicii, at tho top, divides into two brunches. 
Ibrninig Blignnvs. Thnyellaw’ tubular flowers rliisterca 
together within the my are herinsphrodito ; that is to 
sav, they have both stamens and pistils. Tlie involncro 
ia cuuipoaed of two rows of bracts. Tbo fruit found at 
the base of every little flower, whether ligulate or 
tubular, is without a pappus, and contains a single 
seed. Tlio best-known species is B. perewiia, the 
common daisy. The routs of this nro perennial ; tlio 
leaves aro obovnte, apathulalc, single-ribbed, ereimte, 
and dentate. {See hr.AP.) It bloaioma nearly nil tho 
vear round, and IS coDNtnutly found with opened flowers 
from March to October. In a ehamiing essay upon 
this wild plant, Mrs. Limkestop writes Thronghout; 
Grcat Bnlain we And its tiny bright flowers apriuging 
up on every lawn and gruBHy plot, by waysides, on 
Tnountoin-Mlopes ; and iu almost every country iu 
EiUropo may wo lind— 

** »Theso pearl'd Arrturi of the cuytb, 

Tho constellated flowers that never sot.* 

In (ha extrenio north of Europe, however, and in 
America, it is not common, nnd iv there (reusured ns a 
garden flower. Though not cxolU‘<ively a British plant, 
yet s ) closely ia the daimy aiHociatcd with the earliest 
rccollcctioiin of every native of the British isles, that 
we can scarcely womrer that it in especially ileiir to tho 
wuudei'cr Irom home iii distaui lands, and tliiit it brings 
back recollections of rural sc* nes, such ns cannot Ih» 
mot w it h elsewhere. There is an old Cell in belief that 
each new-born babe taken from earth bccuine a spirit, 

hich scattered down on the land it hud left some now 
kind of flower to cheer its bereaved parents. The tide 
ia thus told : — '>.^ic virginsof Morven, toaoolbo the grief 
of Muhina, who hud lost her infant aon, anug to her,— 

* We have seen, oh Malvina! we have aeon the infant 
yon regret, reclining on a light mist; it approached us, 
and shed on our fields a harvest of new flowers. Look, 
oh Malvina I among these flowers we diBtin^isli one 
with a golden disk, surrounded by silver leaves; a 
sweet lingo of crimson adorns its delicate rays j waved 
by a gentle wind, wo might coll it a little iiifaut playing 
in a green meadow ; and the flowct of thy boHoro has 
given a new flower to the bills of Cronila. Since that 
rtny, the daughters of Morven have consecrated tho 
daW to innocence. It is railed the flower of inao- 
ceoce— tbe flower of tho new-born." Turietics of the 
common daisy are developed even in the wild state ; 
sometimes all the floiets are found ligulate, and, more 
nrely, all tifliular. In the double varieties cultivated 
in ganlcna, ligulate florets are alone produced, and 
these assume various iiota of re^ so that little remains 
to remind one of the wild flemers. In tho variety 
called "hen and ohiokens," little iluwer-buds are 
formed in the axils of the Inraett ; sometimes as many 
as ten or twelve of these minute daisies aurround^^e 
parent flower, thus suggesting its familiar name.— Bef. 
Tapular SeUnee Bsvieis— the Daisy, hj Mrs. Lais- 

Bxr,L*M]nran^— Seienee and ezperienoe together have 
shown that M alloy of 80 pvti of copper and SO pavli 
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Bellows 

of tin maltes the lient bell-metal. Bolls, however, are 
xoade of brass, antimony alloyed with tin, German 
silver, silver, and f;old. The hand-bells found by Mr. 
Layard ut the palace of Nimroud were composed of 
1 part of tin and 10 parts of copper. Frobauly theao 
bmls, boini^ of Fliceuieion manuTaoture, fonlaincd tin 
which had been obtained in Britain 3,000 years o(!u. 
Indian K^n^s contain 80 parts of copper and 20 of tin. 
Inordinary bells, lead and zinc arc often substituted 
for tin. 'When silver is mixed willt bcU-caetal, it 
inmres the tone of the bell. 

Bfcllows, LH'^lone (Sax. &i7iV/), a machine for propel- 
lini; uir iurcibly throup;h a tunc. The tuo&t ordinary 
hinds consist of two boards, of a circular or oval form, 
each prvivided with a projeutinu handle, and twoi^rilirec 
hoops are bent between tboltnardH. To the cd^es a 
piece of lent her is muled, liroud m tho middle, iu order 
to cover the hoopi*, and thus forni a tnuall chamber, 
which can bo diluted or contracted bv movinf; tho 
handles. A pipe is fu.steiied to the lower board, pa-siiip 
into tho ebsmber, and thoro is also a round holo in ibis 
board, wliiL'h is covered with alcalhorn valve oticiiiiit; in- 
wards. By dilal ion and contraction, air is inhaled by the 
valvo-liole, and then forced throu|{h tho nozzle of the pipe 
in an V direction that may be desired. It is used in private 
dwellings for the purpose of blow in;* a lire into ^'renter 
activity -. it is also used for forties and furnaces. Hlrabo 
nttrilmtcs tho discovery of the bellows to jXnneharsis 
the Scythian. The principle of the hvdroistntic bellows, 
an instruitient in ado fur tho pnrpoite of sliowiutr that 
the nre.ssuro of fluids is as their perpendicular hfM£;hLs, 
has necMi iiuplicd in the oonitrucliou of the hydrostatic 
press. Many operutious in man ii fuel uring art require 
ft very IukIi tenip<*ratiiro. Formerly this was entirely 
effected by the bellows; thohot-blust is, however, now 
generally employed. (See Blowpivis, JrFTVM.ffiK.v.) 

BjUiLS, in Mar.^On board ship tho tune is divided 
into periods of four hours v'uoh, and ns eacli half-hour 
passes it is marked by striking on a hell. Tins hell is 
usually hung to tho beam of the forecnstle, nut soine- 
tiracs it is uttaebod to a beam near (ho iiii/.en-niHBt. 
One t'iroko on the bell denotes that half an hour has 
pnssi'd, two strokes that an hour has pasbod, and ro on, 
adding a stroke for each half-hour. Thus, “ lire bells” 
would signify that two hours and a half had pa d, iiud 
** elglit bells ” signitles that tho four hours, or eompltste 
** watch,” is over. Tlio hell on which the time is .sinielc 
ia Bomotimes used during foggy weather to show (hat 
tho rdiip is oil ft starhoard tack; when she isoa 
tack, ndi'iiiu is bealeu. 

Bki.li*. (See AuDosrKN.) 

Bjclouaucy, hc'-1^}-,nan'-ee (Gr. helost an arrow, nnd 
manteia, prophcco), denotes a spcr-ies of d'vinutioii by 
means of arrows, Tnumion among the Arabs and othe r 
eastern nations. It is practised in various wavs ; hut 
tho most comnioD is to shoot off a number of arrows 
with iu'-criptions attached to them, and to bo guided 
by tho iuBcrjptiou upon tho arrow which is first 
found. 

BKtorTKiiA, he’hft^-fr'Va (Gr. heloe, dart, pferon, 
wing), ill (leol., a fossil rcsenihliiig a beleiniiite, hut 
less pointed, and hav ing a \viii;:-like projeetion or pro- 
cess on each side. It oeeiirs in Tertian* si r.vui, and was 
cridentlv tho internal bouo of a cephulopod. Thcnnino 
JMosc/iia (tlr. sep/a, cutlle-llsh) is given to another 
hind of beleinnite found iu Tertiary deposits; aedthut 
of Iteloteiifhis (Gr. teuthint squid) to oue shaped like a 
sX>enr-heud oceurrhig in the Lias. 

Bhi.T, lelt (Lot. haltetiSf ft baldrick or girdle), in 
Astriin., a term applied to sonio dark stripes or zones 
that appear on thu surface of tho planet Jupiter paral- 
lel to its equator. (iSctf JuriTZH.) Orion's Belt is 
figured by iliree stars in a direct line with each other, 
situated horizontally in tho centre of the con8t.ellation. 

Bkltui.v, Biltakk, or Bkaltikk, heV4ain, the 
name ot a great heallion festival, once common to all 
the Celtic mitioiw, ahd truces of which still c.xiat in 
some parts of Scotland and Ireland. Tho name irf de- 
rived (rom fine, tire, and Jicul, or liel, the sun, or god 
of light; and in the Irish language Uie mouth of May 
is still called BtoUine. The festival was held on the 
1st of May : large fires were kiudlod on the summits 
of the highest hills, and cattle were driven through 
them. It is said to protect them from contagions dis- 

iOgders; but doubtless thevwere originally Bocrifleed. I 


BeTieber 

All the inhabitants of the district quetiohed their fires 
on that day, and rekindled them from these fires. A 
similar festival seems also to have been hold on the 1st 
of November. (See Mayday.) 

BBr.rGA, be-lu'-ga, a gen. of Cetaeea belonging to 
the l)etphinid4B, or Dolphins. It has a broad blant 
head, and no produced snout; thus differing from the 
rest of the family to which it belongs. Its form is prin* 
cqially characterized by the softness of its curves, nnd 
the clear white colour of its skm, which is so tender 
that it often fails to retain the harpoon. Tho beings 
also dillnrs from the ordinary family of dolphins in 
having fewer teeth, which fall out berore the animal is 
old, nnd it has no dorsal fin. It usunliy attains the 
lengih of thirteen feet, and feeds principally on fish. 

Bki.VKDnas. (Srtf Kocuia.) 

ItKLriiiiiHB, or 1 )f.t.vj{ukbs, bel-ve •deer' (Itsl. 
heWi, fair, beautifal ; Lat. vtdere, to see), a name given, 
in Arch., to a place erected on the top of any building, 
iroin wlilch a good pro'-pectof the country around can 
be obtained. The structure is of Italian origin, and is 
coinnioniy found in houses at Rome. The Belvidere 
at the Vatican is one of the most remark able in exist- 
ence, being bnilt in the form pf a horseshoe, having ft 
gallery inclosed at tho back running roiiiiil the seini- 
cireular part, nnd a balustrade in fpint. It commands 
a inugnificeut view oi the country about Rome, extend- 
ing us fur as the Apennines. In Fr.'incf,* mid England 
the term is applied to piinimcr-houscs or buildings 
erected in rdens and parks, from some of which a 
go<iil view io auiToniwling'ai'cnery cun be obtained. 

BuLVisr;* . liJE, beV-mn-i-ai'-se-e (from the gcu. Bel- , 
etMi/, nuiued utter its discoverer, P. do Jlcauvois), ft 
ariiall nnt.ord.of dieotylcdonoiia plants, in sub-class 
r<i/i/i j/7nrir, conqivehcnding only two gener.a, namely, 
Ai-tvritnthne urivl JStifioleonu, or Jielrieui. Tbeso iucliido 
four species, whu'ii are large shrubs, with smooth 
leiilhcry leaves, all growing in tropical A iVica, The 
i till tlu oftiielca 

and ore extrcirndy cunous. The calyx is a thick 
Ictttherv cup, divided info live segments. The corolla 
eoiniiHts off liree ilixhnet whorls of united petals; tho 
ouler ono turning buck over the cilyx ; Uio second 
one IS a narrow rnenibnine divuit'd into iniineroua seg- 
ments; :tnd till* (Itiid lonn» an creet cup, and contains 
the btarneiis, which are uni'ed, "o ns to in.'iko a sort of 
inner cup. Tiio Irnit is a soil berry, with largo kidney- 
aii.ipeil fii'f ds. The pulp of tho Irint is edible, and the 
XK'iicaip eontniiK much faiiuiu. 

Bk^ijiKiurri: {(kps, hciu'-LtiilJt in Cool., the name 
givcu to ail iiuportiiiil group of iqqicr I'v^cene strata, 
resting on the ()sl)orii« or 6t. Helen’s senes, and 
capped bv the Ilciiipslead beils. In the lalo of Wight 
this group ia principully developed. Beginning at the 
bottmn, wo find tho BvMiihridgo limestone. This bed 
e«)ii8istH of ft pale vcllovv or cream-coloured limestone, 
jiiterstratilied wi li clay or crumbling marl, and is 
Irom 20 to 25 feet thick. Upon this wo find the 
oyator-bed, a few feet of greenish saqda, containing 
o.v.slers (Oelrttti reefeneie) iu great abundance, capped 
by a bund of hard septenan stone. Resting on this 
arc uiifossilil'erons motllcd clays, alternating with 
fossililerous laminated clays and mavis. The latter 
contain tho characteristic shell Cyrena puhkra. Lastly 
WM come lo marls and laminated grev clays containing 
^(efauitt tHrnfiftswnai for immediately above these we 
find iho black ba7td% ibrining tho base of the Hempstead 
series. 

BBtr, ben (TTob., son), is a Hebrew word that enters 
into tho furniatioii of many proper names; as, Aia- 
hadad, the sov of Iladad ; Benjamin, tho son oflno 
right hand. — In names of places in Scotland, the 
Gaelic Acuna, beinn, beinne, a nill, mountain, summit, 
pinnacle; Irish, Aeana; Welsh, Aunn and pea, are used 
in a similar manner. 

Brn,Oxlof, an oil obtained firom the frnit of the 
MuHin/ff ptertfffOHperma. It is a thick yellowish fluid, 
possessing tiie property of seldom turning rsooid, 
which renders it of great use in perfumery. 

Bbnch, bench, in Law. (See Banc.) 

Brnchbrs, beneh'-ere, in the inns of oonrt, trelhe 
senior members of the society of eacli honse or inn, to 
whom the government of its afiairs is committed ;*and 
out of the number ono ia annually chosen as treasurer. 
The solo power of calling students to tho bar, by wlddh 
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become burriMfers, aud of disbarring tbeiii« end the IGth eentory, ^is order bed 1S»107 i 

therebj depriving them of their queliilcation, for mis* of which, after t . . Tormation, only ifbout 6,O0d‘eere 
oonduoC, IS vested in tlieni, sobjoct to on appeal to tho left, end et present there ere only about SlNb This 
judges as vitifors of tho inu. These inns ere four in order bos )>roduoed e greet number of leeroed meo, 
number ; \iz., the Inner Temple, the llilddle Temple, and it did much in the way of fostering and sprendiug 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gruy's Inn. Chrislionily, civilization, and learning in the Sfiddle 

Sbhd, bfTtd bendan), in Her., one of the nine Ages, 
principiil ordinaries, occupying a iifth part of the field itsirsniCTioir, hen*-f'4W’»hon (Lat. lisnedlro, Iipeik 
when uncliiit'gcd, but a third part when it has any well), the invoking of the divine blessing upon indi- 
device or charge upon it.. It is formed by parallel viduulsf somni.tmes, olsn, upon aiiiuiols and things, 
diagonal liiirs, draun from lelt to right, or from tho The erremony of blessing is of very remote antiquity, 
dexter chief to the sinister haao. for we read of the Jewish pstrinroha, hefore they died, 

! '\r When the term bend is mentioned invoking tho blesaing of God upon their children. At 

without any uddilKui, the bend a later period, the priests woro commandcil to UeM 
dexter is always meant. The bend the people; and Christ himaelfsanctioiK'd the custom, 
lias lour diuiinutivea.—thebendlct, in tnat, before parting from bis disinplea after hie 
half the wiilrh of the bond ; the rcaurreutimi, "he lifted up his hnuds and blessed 
garter; tho ribbon; and the cost, them.** In the ritiiul of tho Homan Catholic church 
or coliue, a narrow c:tripe generally the benediction, in diilerent forms and words, occupies 
BKNO. borne on either sido of tho beinf. an iiiiportant jdaco; and it const ituies an essentlsl 

Charges arc said to be in hr ml, or yt.r bend, when they part of many of its eereiiionies. One of the most im- 
areplaocd in t' ' roetiouof iho bend from the dexter posing of theiic is wh<-m the nope, on Kaster Hiind«y» 
chief to the sinister bast' afier mass, in full poiililh'Als, and attended by tna 

Bkndino, 6ewd'-eV/, in Mar., the tying of two rope.v cnrdinnlH oiul prelates, pronounces his benediction 
or cables together : thus, to tieiul the sail is to make it urLietorhi{ it V nnd the world), from the great 

fust to the yini ; to bend tho cable, to muho it lusv to gallery in front of Hi. Etnor’s church, before many 
tho ring of tin} anchor. thousands of kneeling spectators. In the liturf^ 0| 

SiNi.iULii (Lilt. I iwiVer, the left), one of the the Church oi Kiigland there are bnt two benedict ions, 
nine principal ortiuiuncs, la ing ex.u tly the re\er8e of and in the Church ot Scotland only one, pruuuuiiccd at 
the bend, HiinilLirly foniied, but by lines drawn from the end of the service. 

IbosiniKter cliief l<» the dexter base, or tniTii nuht to l!r.M-]>irrus,fieM'-0.(/i7.‘'./iM (Tait., blessed), the nomo 

lett. It has two diiiiinutivcs ; (In* scarp, half Die width of one of the hvninii ordered to ho said or sung 
oftbebend, and the baton, ed us un abatenient to after tho second Ichson in the morning service of tho 
denote the illegilimiicy of tho benrer of tho coat. Church of ICnglund. It is ijo called from its begin- 

(Ijal.), is tlic name given ning with tlnil word in the Latin version, 
to the hymn or song of the Three OhiKlren in the Ui.Ni.ncn, Im'-c-fit (l«:it. hfUffUitm, a good deed. 



fiery fnmacc, from the Latin veraion of it, beginning, a favour), in uiilhors of tlio Mitbde Ago, la used for e 
JJcnadtrtfe tjmnia opera Donuiivm. The singing of ih<» fee, flonietirncH more peciiliaHy dnnnminutod bent- 
Bcnedicito lu the Chrislniu churches is very ancient, Jinnm luil fnrr. In this sense, benclleo wai an estate 
ppi'iirs to have becii’in universal use as early ii.s in land, at ilrst granted forJite only; so ealled bceanse 
1C of Chryaoslijin. In the iaighsli cliurch, the held ex mero bcufjinoot tho d«>wor; and tho tenants 
cite w as, liylCdward VI. 'srirrt Book, prescribed were brniinl to swear fealty to the lord, and to servo 
used duiin’g Lent; but , by tho present J’rayer- him in lin wars. In alter-tinics, as these ioiiuren 


for it appi'iirti to have becu’in universal use as early ii.s in land, at tlrst granted forJite only; so ealled bceansO 
the time of ' “ . .. . « .. , , ..... . 

Bcnodicite v 

to be used t ^ , ---- . ^ - . 

book, it may be said orsung at tlicmorning service, m- bceame perpcdiial and lioreditary, they loft tlioir name 
atead of th«’ TV Dfurn, wlienevur tin? nun ibler thinks lit. of benclico to the livings of the elcrgy, and rotained to 
BriMKTiiciiNii is the luimo given to eelc« thenisehes the name of feuds. Benefleo, inancccle- 

brated odilioiia of the works of Die l''nthera, Ironi their sinslical sense, is a church endowed with a revenue 

having been cdilcd liy some of tho most celebrated of for tho pertonnaiicc of liivino sorvico, or the revenue 
the Bcnedictiiio monks m France. itself assigned to an icMaalical person, by way 

Bjined ICTINUS, b^v'-e-dik'-tiim, nn order of monks «if stipend for tin* service he is to do to that church, 
taking their nanio Irom their founder, Ht. Bencdici, All ehurclf prcfennci.ls except bishoprics ore onilcd 
who flourished in Italy in the early part of the (iili bencllcep, and ull henefi eg aro, by tlio ciuituiisls, 

century. They sfiread very rapidly, and for tho next soinct tines styled digiiilU' ; but ^ now ordinarily 

three centunch, nlniost all the monks in thcAVcsl might disfingni ‘h bei,;\een beneilco and dignity, niiplyirtff 
be said to l»ci Bcijeiliulmcs. Atlinil they had no dis- dignity to bi.shoprics, deanerieM, ai’chdcacunneH, nud 
tioctivc drc<<.s, but aft era ards they woro black : vvhenc cbi ' in, uikI bcnetlce to palronageB, vicaragM, 

they came to he c»lli*d ai <0 Black friar.s. 1'hc declin id do lalives. IJeneflefS are divided i>y the oanoniat* 

of moiiiistie diBciplino led to tho rc.onns of Benedict. ipl<^ and sucenlutal. In Ums ttrst, there la 1 


of Annina in the bih eent iiry , andof t he abbot of Clugn v 
tho beginning of the lotb. The Cluniacs, in piece of 
the diticoiiiani and uncertain rules that hud hitherto 
existed, mad- fixed regulatious concerniug tho bonra 
of worship, the obedience, diHcipliuc, and government 
of their nionasteneii, whicii were soon imitated through' 
out Europe. The rules of Ht. Benedict, qp observed by 
the Knglish monks previous to the Relbnnntion, were 
08 follows: they were oidiged to perform their devo* 
timns seven times in tw’enty-ionr hours, and always to 
go two Hiui two together ; every day during Lent they 


V? ! 

dllnini 


obligaiion hut to read pniyers, sing, k,c. Such L 
cuiiunries, chaplainships, cliiintpii'H, &c. llio mcoud 
arc cliargcd with tho ciiro ofsouis, or tho direction 
and gniilnnco of consciences; such' ns vicarrigoa, reo- 
tories, Tho Bomanists again distinguish bcno- 

flcesinto regular and RcMiiar. U iitil Die 4tb century^ 
tho roveniiiB of the Cliureh coiiHi‘.tc<l principally in 
alms and voliiT'i:u*y cijntnbutioriH, and werodistriboicd 
undir tho directions of llio bishop; but when thn 
I Cluircb cunio to poM=?ess binds, part thnreof worn 08* 
two mwi I.WW uu» uui imk luv.r 'Signed for tho Buiisisf ciice of tlio clerks, and called 

0 obliged to fast until six in tho evening, and to 1 bcncliccs, of winch wo And some traces in the 5th and 

linish tneir usual liiuo of sleeping and eating ; but Htli eeiiturios. But it does not appear that the allot- 

they weic not allowed to pnictiso any voluntary aus- rortits were pcitively Hcflned till about the 13th. At 
terity without the consent of their superior; they never first eoi'h was contented with a aingle benettoe; but 
conversed in their refectory at meals, but were obliged pluralilics were by degrees introdoeed, on a pica that 
to Attend lo tho reading of the ScripturoB; for small in some places a single liamcllce was not thought a 
faults they were shut out from meals ; for greater, they coropetency. By a return to parliament in 1817, tho 
were debarred religious commerce and excluded from noniber of bmicfices in England were stated to be 
Jthe chapel ; w'hile incorrigible ollenders were expelled 10,421. Litino, TtTHBS, Pabbow.) 
from the mona-stery. About 1354, it waa found that BxNitricii tv CouutiTii>Atf is that,ithe directioii 
since its rise this order could bout of 24 popes, nearly and nianagement of which, upon a vacancy, is given 
300 cardinals, 7,000 archbishops, 16,o*)0 bishops, or recommended to on ecclesiastio for a oorlddn 
15,000 ablKits of renown, above 4,000 saints, and up- till he may be eonveoientiv provided for. 
wards ot 37,d00 monasteries; besides 20 emperors, BKXuirrciAWi, is ajmlied tp tha 

10 empresses, 47 kings, above 60 qneens, 20 sobs of holder of a benefice. In a more general sensen it do- 
emperors, 48 tone of kings, about 100 pTmeessee. In notes one wha veeelTei « beneflt, or one wboe^jope 
330 



THE mCnONAllT OF 


Benefit of Clergy 

an interest in any funds or estate hold in trust by 
another. 

hKKMPn 09 CiBBor, orijifinally denoted 

the priviiof]^ or exemption which was possessed by the 
clergy from seenlar jurisdiction. In early times, clergy- 
men wore in certain cases exempt from punishment 
by Boeular judges, and could claim iheir prirt/eyinm 
4iferieala, This privilege, however, did not extend to 
high treason. Aitcr^iards, rending, as being at that 
time almost solely conflned to the clergy, came to bo 
the test of one's being entitled to the benellt of clergy. 
On a condemned man demanding “ to be admitted to 
his boolc, the judge commonly giveth Inm a Psalter, 
and turnetb to what place lie will. The prisoner 
readeth so well as be can (Ood knoweth sotnettmes 
very Hleudcrly) ; then ho (the judge) anketh of the 
bishop's commissary, * LeffU ui clerioua?' (Docs ho 
read like a nlcrgyiti(inP). The commtssnij must say 
* LegU ' or * Non legif for those bo words formal, and 
niir men of law be' very urccise in th.‘ir words formal. 
If ho say lenity the judge proceed etli no further to 
seutciice of death ; if ho say non, the judge forthwith 
proccciicth to ecntence.'* tn IWH, when reading had 
iicctuuoa loss rare uccomplishmciit, a distinction was 
)nudc between the clergy and those who were merely 
able to read: so that cine of tho latter class, utter 
having once beon admitted to tho boneOt of clergy, 
was not allowed to claim tho privilege a second (irnc. 
unless ho produced his orders; and those who hud 
oucc claimed tho privilege were burned on the baud, 
in order to mark tlicm. Tho formality of reading was 
dune away with by CAnne, c. 0, which enacted that 
the benerit of clergy should bo extended to all who 
are entitled to it, without romiinng them to read. 
Dcneflt of clergy had previously been adopted as a 
term to exproNs freedom from capiliil punishuiont for 
n felony. It was not till 7 & S Oco. IV. c. 2-S, that the 
benoiit of clergy was ontirclv abolished. — ICcf. Mnglkh 
CJye/opcjdici— Arts and Sciences. 

JtKMvrir Socijsi'ins. (Sea Fjiibksly Soctptirs.) 
llKM’nvot.itiTCJi, Le-nev'-o^hna (Lat. henecohniia, 
ttomtieuct well, and cofeav, wishing), in Ethics, denotes 
an earnest desire for tho good of mankind, munifestiiig 
itself, as ability and opportunity may oiler, in acts of 
kiuiiiiesa and cnarity towards all. Borne philosophers 
attribute this afTctdion to self-love ; others to an instinct 
inherent in onr nature. It in tho benevolent passions 
only," says Adam Smith, ** wliieli can exert themselves 
without any regard or attention to propriety, and yet 
retain something about them that is engaging.'* 
ISbbrvolrncic, in £ng. Uist., was a means of raising 
xnoiiov formerly resorted to by tho kings of England, 
invioialioii of thej||»guaCharta. As tho name implies, 
it was nominitUy u gratuity; but in reality it was a 
forced loan, exacted with or without the condition of 
ropayinont. Kdward IV. had frequent recourse to 
this means of raising money ; but by a statute of his 
ancoessor, Kiohard 111., it was declared to bo illegal. 
Benevolences wore, however, exacted by Henry VII., 
and occasionally, by moans of eircnlars under the privy 
seal, by his lucccssors. Vi Charles IL. stat. 1, e. 4, 
provides that no voluntary aid can be raised on behalf 
of the sovereign but by the authority of parliament ; 
and tho Bill of Itiglits, in 1tid8, declares that tho levying 
of money for or to the use of tho orown, by pretence 
of prerogative, without grant of parliameut, is illegal. 
i)nzroai;i Abut. (Sea Abut.) 

Bbboal Lxairr, or Bkngal Fibb, hen^gawV, a 
mixture composed of one part of torsiilphido of anti- 
mony, two parts of sulphur, and six ofiiitrnte of potash. 
'I'be niaterinls are redneed to a fine powder, and tho- 
roughly mixed. When ignited, the mixture burns, 

f iring out a remarkably brilliant and searching light, 
t is used in ciises of shipwreck, and is capable of tllu- 
minatiiig the air for a considerable space around. As the 
mixturo contains antimony, the fumes are poisonous ; 
consequently, the Bengal light cannot be used B^tb 
safe^ in inclosed or ooverod places j it is, bowerer, 
muon used in pvroteelmy. 

BiuroALM Lakouaob. (Sea Hixsosiiv, Lav- 
CtOAGBa ovj) 

Sbkxob Datb, ba*‘itiah, among the Egyptians, is 
a term applied to three days of the week (Monday, i 
'Wednesday, and Saturday), flrom their being days of 
teas iv mligion t^n tbo other four. They | 


ire named from the beniah, a garment of common nae^ 
not of ceremonious. 

Bbhisov. (Saa Bb^bbtctiov.)' 

Bbvjauiv, Gcv. (Saa Rjiyzoiir.) 

Brwt GBASB,tbo common name for the ('eo.Agroafia 
(which aee). 

lisyzinB, baw^M, in Cbem,, an oily solid, orystnl- 
lisiag in hexagonal prisms, formed from benzoiuo by 
the action of chlorine. 

B KVziN B, ban* -line, another name for benzole. (BSre 
Bunzolb.) 

UicNZOByB, hen'-zo^enct anoth.cr name for tolnyl, 
(winch aaa)» This w<ird has been nbandoripd by liilg- 
lish chemists ou account of its being easily confounded 
with banzoina. 

Bisnzoio Acn>, len-zo'-iJe (C, 4 ll, 0,110), — An acid 
obtained from giiiii-bcnzoiu. It is alno found in 
tho bftl.sRTns of Tolu and Peru, in storux, and 
in tho urine of herbivorous animals. It i-i easily 
prepared by subliiunlinn. The powdered gmii-bcn- 
znin IS placed in a shnllnw iron pan which ii covered 
with a cone of bibulmis paper. A beat of 300° 
Fahr. is applic'd to tho pan, and the whole fi])pa- 
ratus 13 covered by a second cone much larger than 
the Orat, made of non -absorbent paper. The vapours 
of benzoic ueid rise tlirough tlio bibulous cone, and 
condcMvinon the inside of I ho larger one; being thus 
lirevented from falling hack into the lieated gurii-hon- 
zoin. Ben/.oie 'cid forms white glistening nee<{iea, 
iinving an Hg <lilo aronialie odour, and a hot, bitter 
taste. It mel at 2-ib°, sublimes at 203°, and boils at 
1G2’. Its vu^>our may bo kindl**!!, burning with » 
smoky flame. It dissolves in 200 p.ivts of cold water 
uiid 23 of hot. It is readily soluble in ether and alco- 
hol. It combines with the Hikalie.», earths, and metsllio 
oxides, forming benzoates. 1 1 forms sidpho-, iiitro-, and 
chloro-bonzoic, by the substitution of atoms of sul- 
phuric acid, peroxide of uilrogeti, and cldorine, for 
utoius of hydrogen. other compounds are too 
numerous and unimportant for mention here. 

Bbnzoic Alcohol, the alcohol of tho bcozoio series, 
—tho hydrated oxide of toluvl, i,e. 

C,,1I, + O + llO a 

Tohiyl, or benzopno. Benzoic alcohol. 

It bears (lie satiio relation to henzoio acid (hut linous 
alcohol does to ncv'*tic acid. Oxidizing agents convert 
it into benzoic arid. Tl is a eolourless oily fluid, rather 
heavier than wrnter, and boiling ut AOi)®. 

llrNZoic ETirnn.— Oxide of benzoene, or tolnyl. It 
is procured by heating benzoic alcohol and anhydrous 
borneie acid together in a closed vessel for aoim* hours. 

Bj-nzotc Guour.— One of the groups of the beiizoiu 
series (which acc). Tlio members of tlio benzuio group 
are analng.ms to tho^c of the viuio or etlirlic group, 
being all derived from a primary ladical oenzogl, us 
those of the hitler group are from othgl (which *ce). 
They arp nearly nil obtniued from oil of bitter abnoiulM. 

BbitzoicSkuiks. — A very perfect and nurnerons series 
of orgariio compounds, containing eight groups 

!• Fhenylic group. J 6. Aniiic groim. 

2. Quiiioniu I 0. Cinnamic ,, 

3. Benzoio I 7. Nanlilhalio,, 

4. Balicylie „ I B. Imligotic „ 

The benzoio series has lately been rendered very im- 
portant from containing benzoio and aniline, tho 
onrces of the eosl-tnr dves. 


hardens by exposure to tho air. Two kinds are dis^M 
flpiishcd in commerce by the names of Sitim and Simiatr 
benzoin. The lormer is most esteemed in Englam 
Benzoin is used in meuieine as a stimulant expectorant. 
It is, however, principally employed for the preparation 
of hauKoie acid, and as an ingredient in tho incense used 
in Greek and Boman Catholic churches, jt is also an 
ingredient in fumigating pastilos and court plaster. 
The ugrceablo odour produced by burning beiizoiu is 
duo to the evolution of the vapour of benzoic acid. * 
Bbbzozvb, ftea-xo'-tae.— This compound must not bo 
confounded with benzoin and benzoene (lioth of which 
aee). It is isomeric with esspneo of bitter almonds, 
hydride of benzoyl, from which it is produced by tho 
action of an alcoholic solution of polash, the ofi beiug 
slowly changed into a crystaUine zdubs. 
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Bbitzoub, hepf-xiAe bjdrucvrbon of <k>o* 

tiderable importiu'cr, derived from coal t«r. ItwM 
first obtaiucii by Faraday from a liquid produced by 
compressing nil and was called by him bicarburetted 
ksfd^$n. Mitscherliuh afterwards obtained it from 
bensoio acid ; and latterly Mansiield baa procured it 
in large quantities from coal-naphtha imd aas-liquor. It 
u a limpid, volatile, colourless, and mobile liquid, with 
a peculiar odour, having a specific gravity of U'BA, and 
boiling at I??**. Exposed to a temperature of 8‘i**, it 
condenses into ciystullino masses, which melt at 41/*. 
It is insoluble in water, but dissolves IVeely in alcohol, 
other, and oil of turpentine. It is greatly used in the 
arts, being an excellent solvent for india-rubber, gutta- 

S ercha, wax, cuniplior, and fats. The property of 
iasolving fats and oils, added to its great volatility, 
renders it \ory useful for removing groase*8tains from 
articles of dress. It is sold for this purpose under the 
name of benzine coUus," at about ilireoor four times 
its rcid value. It has lately received a most important 
application at the source of aniline (which see). It 
forms substitution compounds with bromine, chlorine, 
and iodine, by the renWemeut of one, two, or three 
atoms of hydrogen by one, two, or three atoms 
of these bodies, giving rise to mono-, bi-, and 
tri-chlorbcnzole, &c. It also forms siiiiilHrcnnipoiinds 
with peroxide of hydrogen, the most important of 
w1i|ch is nitro-benzole, or artificial oil of bitter almonds. 
It IS made by add inn benzole very gradually to fuming 
nilrio acid. On cooling, the nitro-bciizolo aepariites as 
an oil, and is purified by washing and redistdlatton. 
it is a yellowish oil, which solidifies in needles at 
87°, and boils at 41u°. It has a sweet tusto, and its 
odour cloaclv resembles that of bitter iiliiioiuis. It 
is much iisect in perfumery under the name of essence 
of mirliAiir.** Its principal use is in the iiiamilactiire 
of aoilice for dyeirij' purposes, by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen through it, or by acting ou it with pro- 
tocotuto of irou. lleuzolo is also known as htnsiux and 
jpAi*ne. 

Bkh ZOTL, hen'-xoil (C, «TrtO«), the oxygen radicle 
of the henzoio group, f rom which all its ineiiibcrs are 
derived, us all (he meinbers of tho vinous group are 
derived from otliyl. Tho following examples will show 
this analogy 

C 4 HjOa + HO+O-r Acetic acid. 

+ 110+0 --Benzoic acid. 

C 4 11,0, + 11, S-: Alcohol. 

C, 11,0, + 11, Benzoic alcohol. 

BitvzOTL, IlYDninx of ( 0,411,0,11), w^nce or oil 
of bitter idmonth. — The hitter-alinond cake, left after 
the extraction of tho fixed oil, is mixed with water and 
fermented, until the whole of the aniygdaliii is decom- 
posed. The mass is then distilled, and the distillate is 
purified by agitating it with milk uf limo and chloride 
of iron. ‘The hydro -cyanic acid contained in it is 
thds transformed into Prussian blue. Pure hydride 
of benzoyl is not poisonous. It is a limpid, highly- 
refractive, inflammable liquid, which boiis at UfiG^, and 
dissolves in 30 parts of water. Alcohol and ether dis- 
solve it in all proportions. Exposed to the air, it 
gradually absorbs oxygen, and becomes converted 
into liensoio acid. It is the aldehyde of benzoic al- 
cohol 

0,4H,0, * H, s C,4H,0, 

Bonzoiu alcohol. Hydride of benzoyl. 

Bumui»iDACVJt.&er'-&<r-t-iai'-ie-e, in Dot., the Bar- 
berry fom., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in 
the eub-claas Thalamyiora, consisting of shrubs end 
hertlaceous perennials. The leaves are alternate and 
compound ; frequently they appear to be simple ; but, 
in such coses, it will be found that the blade is articu- 
lated to the petiole, which is evidence of their compound 
nature. The stem is often spiny, but generally free 
firom bain. The apineo ore nothing more than the 
hardened veins of tome of the leaves between which 
the parenchyma is not developed. The flowers are 
eometimes solitary, sometimes in racemes or pauioles. 
The calyx consists of three, four, or six deciduous 
sepals; the petals are hypo^nous, and either equal 
to the sepals in number, and opposite to them, or twice 
as many; the stamens are equal to the petals in 
number, and opposite to them ; the antben are two- 
csHed, each cell opening^ a enrions recurved valve 
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from the bottom to the top ; the carpel is soKtiiy, and 
has but one cell ; the IVnit li either a berry nr a oapaoie. 
The order includes twelve genera, which 'togetbeir eun- 
taiii 1(K) species, ustives of the temperate (larts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, some being exceedinglgr 
coTiinion 111 the mountainous regmns of the north of 
India. Tho plants have acid, astringent, and-^biUer 
properties: their acidity it duo to the presence of 
oxalic aeid. 

BKimaais, ber*-h€^rit, in Bot., the lypioal gen. 
tho nat. ord. Jierberidoceat consisting of nuiiierooa 
species, found in temperate climates in moat parts, 
except AuHtraha. These are shruhs, often spiny, with 
yellow flowers and acid berries. The three whorls of 
nr.:ans ill the flower are each made up of six parts 1 
thus, there are six sepals in the calyx, six pel ilia in (he 
corolla, and six stamens. The latter are retnurknble 
for their irritability ; for if touched at the lutso by aa 
insect, or even wii'h the point of a pin, they atiirt up 
from their natural reclining position, and close upon, 
the pistjl. The most interesting apeoica is B. vHtffarix, 
thecuniinon burberry, which is usually a bush from four 
to six (cet high, but which, in Italy, aninciimes becomes 
os largo as a plum-tree. It is a very ornniiiental plant, 
especially when covered with firuit. The berries are 
of an oviil shape, end, when ripe, generally of a bright- 
red colour, hut sometimes wliiliHh, yellow, or almost 
black. They are very acid, and not fit to be eaten 
raw; but when boiled with APw 1 

sugar, they form a most y 1 ^ 

relreshitig preserve. They X 

are sotiielinies pickled, to 
he used for giirniNhing 
dishes, and occusiutiully ^ 
they arc put into ‘^uga^- 
plums or cemnts. The bark 
and stem are very astriii- S 

gent, ond yield a bright 
vellowdye. Aiungiis,vvliich JW 
lias been named JSeidium wf 
berberidUt is frequently if WxK* • 

found on tho underside uf jfcvllll 

tho leaves; and the com- 

nion, hut erroneous opinion, ylT % ^ 

that the minute spores of 
this parasite will produce ■amxxxt 

rutt ill corn, has prevented ■AanxeaT, 

tho general employment of the barberry as a hedge* 
plant, lor winch it is admirably ailapfed. Of the nume- 
rous species oK lierheria which ore cultivated in Britain 
as ornunicntul sliriib'*, the finest is iiiidoiibtedly B. arix* 
totUf the brisile-lenved b..:‘berry. This is a hardy 
evergreen, produeing excellent trnite It ia a native 
of Ncpaul, and was iiiiroduccd into this country about 
forty years ago. 

BKanEKS, oer'-berB (Lat. barbari), '—The inhabitants 
of the norlliern part of the Oreot Desert and the 
mount Hinou'< disli icts of Barharr. Tho wholo of thesa 
scattered tiiftes are the dcsoendaiits of the aborigiuu 
iiihahiiantsor Northern Afnea. Their number is calcu- 
lated to be at the present time b'>twnen three and four 
miUions. They are of the middle stuturo ; their com- 
plexion varies from red to yellowiab-hrown ; and they 
are strongly and coinpaclly made. The head is muon 
more European than African in type. Their eyes and 
hair are dark, and they are cruel, suspicious, and im- 
plocalde in their disposition. In ancient times ths 
Berbers formed the largest part of the popuimtiim 
dwelling on the northern coast of Africa; biituponihs 
groat Arabian immigration, in tho llth oentury, they 
were driven back to the mountaius and desert re^ona, 
where they now live. Tn Algeria they are oallad 
Kubvies, and are os yet nnconquered by the French- 
In fiiorocco they ore called Bbelloob ; and in Tripofl 
they only pay a nominal allegiance to the Turks. Tho 
Berbers who inhabit the desert have hocome much 
mixed with the negro race, and are called Timrio, or 
Tawihwk, by the Arabs. The whole race, at the pre- 
sent day, seem to possess a wild spirit of iiidepeudeoce, 
which prevents them from uniting together or mahing 
any decided progress in civilization. They arc een*^ 
etontly fighting, either amongst themselves or uilh 
their neighbours. Their dwellings are mostly eiigr 
bats end teate; but they have some atone bomeela 
their tiUeges. The mine# of lend and iron on Ifi the 
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AUai Slouiitnini nre vrorkod by them. They have 
iraU>r<nuiJl(i and oiJ-preimee, and many of them have 
Inree hcrdu mid flockn of cuttle ond sheep. They are 
alsn ii(;rieulturui, and liu'o ou esnecial liking for the 
rearing of fruit4!’oes. The Jleroera were formerly 
Christiuna; but sinco tho Arab iuvaeion they havo all 
beciime Mahometmia. 

BjtitoilTA. buirp'^ta (Old Oer. pwahta, lightning, 
ahining; whence the mime Bertha), in German Myth., 
is a nt>iritual being, probithly tlin aarne, under a ditler* 
ent name, as the Ifulda ui’ North Gcrnmny ; but in 
North Gcnuiiny, Hnhlu is regarded us a benign spirit; 
wherens, in tioutli Germany, Bercbta is looked upon 
as a muiovolesit bcintr, :ind her uamo is mado use of 
to frighten diKobedient children. Uorchla is csjieeially 
charged witlithnoverlonkingof spinners.—i?^. ilrock- 
baui' Canrrr»atiau» LexiJtan. 

JixJittAKH, be-rv'-fvij. 111 Aneirnt Church Hist., 
wore Uui luliabitunts of Ilerett. 'Iboy are highly com* 
jnouded in Scripturo for their ready reception of the 
Chospcl, upon a fitir and iMipartial oxammalion of its 
agreement with Old 'restiirnent prophecies. 

ItSBKAMM, in Aloderii tJhiireh Hist., a sect of dis* 
sontern from tho Church of Seotland, who lake their 
nAUin,froiTi, and profess to follow, the example of the 
anoiciit Bcrcunh, m hniJding their system of faith and 
praotico upon the Scriptures alone, without any regard 
to human nuthonly. Their founder was Mr. John 
JBureluy, who. in 1779, left tho Cliurcli of Scotland 
became he had not been present ed to tho parish 
churoh of hVtterenim, tliougli tho people were unani- 
saotttin his favour. The Beroans agree with tho gre.it 
bodyof Christiims rcspeeling thedocLrineof thoTrinity, 
lUld with the Cidvinivts regarding predoatination and 
dlBction. They difl'er from other sects in rejecting all 
natural religion : in hohlmg faith to he a snnplo cro- 
doiioa of God's word, nud always accompanied with a 
ncrtnnul oasuranoa of sahution; in considering un- 
belief as tho sin ngiiinst the Holy Ghost; and in inter* 
preting almost all tho Psalms ns typical or prophetical 
of Jesus Christ, and reckon it a uerveraion to apply 
any psalm to iiidixidual spiritual exporieuce. The 
Bereanswero at ono lime pretty numerous in Scot- 
land, but they are now nearly oxtmet. 

Bbbbnoaiianb, ber-en‘^air'4^autit in Heel. Hist., a 
denmnitiation that arose iii tholUh century, and ad- 
hered to the opinions of Bcrrngnruis, tirch'dcaeon of 
Augers, who opposed the Knmun Catlioliu ductriue of 
transulistuntinlion, and aS'Crted that tho bread and 
wine in the Lord’s .Snj»pcv wore not really and CKsen* 
tially, but only iiguratin'ly, cbnngcd into the body ond 
blood of Christ. The Ihmiun Catholics ranked tho 
Berengarians among tlie most dangerous of heretics. 

Bbsqauot, Oil or Hssbjfcii of, ber'^ pa • laoi, a 
ftwgrnnt essential oil, obtained by expression or distil- 
lation from tho rind of the Bergamot orange. (.Vcc 
<^TBUS.) It is cxlensiiely employed in perfumery for 
ooonting pomades, and ns un ingredient in most com- 
pouud essences ; siu'h ns ftnf tla Cvlopnc, eua de mLU- 
penes, and J ock ey.olub bouquet . 

BKRO-hlAllL.&fiiry'-meZ (Swedish, mountain-meal). — 
Tlis name given to a whitish earth, consisting nlntost 
•ntirely of the flinty shields of microscopie plaut- 
growths. I>tATOW.Lri:.u.) It occurs in hog and 
ancient lako deposits in m;iny p.irts of Non hern 
Europe, nml, during times of great aenreity, it has 
been, mixed with Hour, eaten us food. Some writers 
assert that hundred.^ of cart-loads arc consumed every 
year by the inlmbitsuss uf the north of Sweden. IVoni 
aanlysis, it docs not aupcar to contain any posiiiio 
nutriment. 

Bbkibbrt, ficr-e-ier-e '.— a disease common in Ceylon 
and other parts of tlio liiut Iiidios. chaiaetori/ril by 
dinouuy in bn'atliing, weakness, slillucss, mid a sen- 
aation of mimbni'ss ,n th.j lower limbs, a bhmted up* 
pearanoe of the f l O, and dropsical sw clling of tho whole 
Dody. The ibse.ise eoinmonly conics ou slowlv, and 
terminates in the course of iurco or four weeks; but 
oometitnee itattacksBiuhteuiy.and destroys (bo patient 
in from six to thirty hours, 'i'hr causes of this disease 
are not wsli understood . It is generally supposed to 
arise from exposure to cold damp mr, mid tho want of 
stimulikting and uouriUiuig diet. Groat differcuce of 
omuioB also exists o’* to the best mo<lo of treating this 
dueatua nome Jregurdiug it a.c a disease of dobiUtj, aod« 
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cpns^uentfy, haverecourae to stimulants ; otbeni, eon* 
lidering it to arise from increased internal action, re- 
sort to blood-letting. Ac. This mode appears to be that 
most generally recommended. The chronic, pualytio 
all'cction, termed borAtsrs, also common in India, wa8» 
until recently, oonfoilndcd with this acute disease. 
Barbiers is a diseaao of nervous debility, and, there- 
fore to be treated with tonics, cordials, and uutritiTO 
diol: It commoncee with weakness, trembling, and a 
pricking sensation of tho legs, thigh.s, and arms. Loss 
of appetite, indigestion, and emaciation, soon follow, 
and at length, if the diso.'tso oontiiiucs, the muscles 
become paralytic. 

Bkbliiv Poucblaim', brr-fm'.— a peculiorly hard 
white porcelain manufactured at Berlin, und much 
prised by chemists for its valuable praperties. Tubes, 
capflules, crucibles, and other vessels used for chemical 
pnrposrs, are made of a wonderfully thin and white 
vuri»‘ty. Tliey do not crack when healed, and remain 
intact under the action of tho most powerful chemienl 
agents. They replace platinum when required for 
(hn igniliou of preoipitatci, containing ensilv-rcditced 
metals which would destroy a pint ilium crucible. They 
are also of great value in testing, where the resulting 
precipitate is small, but coloured. 

BitRUN-WooL-wottir. (fifc Emuroidert.) 

Bkrmk, or Ban&r, btrm (Fr. Acnne), in Mil , apiece 
of groiinil projecting horiz-mtally irom tho foot of a 
rnmjmrt on thn iitside, forming a siwt of pathway 
*>etwfcn the r-i* rt itself and the scarp of the ditch 
.urroiinding tin . rtidcation. It is generally shout 
three feet m wu> • b ; if brooder than this, it is called the 
rhemin de» rond^ft and serves for tlic passage of troops 
from ono part of the works to another outside thn walls, 
or for ollleers when going their rounds to sco that the 
sentries and guard are doing their duty. Sometiraca 
the herme has a low wall on the edge of tho ditch, nr a 
row of palisades sloping onlMards. A broad berme 
tends to prevent tho ditch from being tilled whh mb- 
b^h when the rampart is exposed to an enemy’s tire; 
but it has its disailvuntage in oll’oring a ytliieo on whieli 
(he H^sudii g part V may etiecl a lodgement, aud plant 
their laddeia lor taking the place by fscahidc. 

Bku.vardinfs. free'-imr-dini —An order of monks 
named alter t't. Bernard, a eelebriited Franciscan friar 
of the I tth century, by whom the order was reformed, 
but not founded. Their origin dates from tho 12th 
centnrv, find tliey differ little from the Cistcrciaos. 
(•Vee ClhTl.nciAKS.) 

Bi'.un ii'LrGkehe, fter'-m-IrcL — ^Theborniclo geese nro 
marine in their habits, and feed almost entirely ou, 
nigra and grass-wrncks (Zontem marina). Like' the 
’otnmon goose, they ore only winter vixitors to oar 
'liin.ato, und pass during the summer to the highest 
lortherii lal iluiles. Tho bird owes its name to a ridi- 
culous notion. It was formerly believed (it can scarcely 
be said th.it the belief is to this day entire^ abandoned) 
tlint these birds were produced from the cotninoD ber- 
tiaele, or barnacle, the latter originating, in tlieir turn, 
fnim the fruits of a particular tree, whose branches 
dipped into the water. '* There is," says Gerard (who 
'ixed in the reign of Queen F.lixnbeth), ** a small island 
n Ltinensbirc called the Pilo of Foulders (on tho weat 
side of the entrance into M<*recombe Buy, about tiftecit 
miles south of Ulverston), u herein arc found tho broken 

ces of old and bruised ships, and also the trunks and 

lies, with the branches of old und rotten trees cast 
np there likewise, whereon is found a certain smiraeor 
froth, (hat in time hardeneth uuto certain shells in 
shape like those of tho lunskle, but sharper pointed, 
and of a whitish colour, wherein is cou twined a thing; 
in form like a lace of alike finely woven, os it were, 
together ; ono end wliereof is fastened into the inside 
of (he shell, even ns tho fish of t)ist"rs and muskles 
are ; the other end is niudo last into the belly of a mdo 
mass or lump, which in time eometh to the shape and 
form of a bird : when it is perfectly formed the shell 
gapeth open, aud the first thing that oppeareth is the 
■ihfresai d lace r)r string ; next come the legs of the bird 
liniiging out, and as it groweth greater it openeth tho 
sheU by .iogroes, till at length it is all come forth, and 
liHiigeth only bv the bill. In short space afterit eometh 
to lull inaturitic, and falleth into tho sea, where it 
gathereth I'eathcra, and growoth to a fowl bigger tban 
a mallard, and lesser tban a goose, which the people of 
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XiMCMhire call bj no other name than a * tree-f{OMe ;* The steam and air toi^etlier ao't upon the netali the 
irhich place aforesaid and all those parts adjoining do oonvertini; the carbon into CMsrboaic aoid» The 

no abound therewith that one of the best is bought for steam is decomposed ond the hydrocon ewawia» while 
three prnce/* the oxyi^en unites with the iron, forming oxide of iroDa 

Bbbby, in Bot. (See Bxcoa.) which is again deoomposed, the oxygen uniting with 

Bbraabii, ber-»air^‘i it is a term used by writers of tho carbon to form carlionic oxide ; while at the eame 
the Middle Ages to denote a kind of hunters who pur- time the iron is reduced to the metallic state. If there 
sued wild beasts. The derivation is doubtfhl ; bvome is any sulphur present, it is oonvsried into lulphorovs 
it is said to come from Aersare, to shoot with a bow, by ' X and sulphuretted Ii;pdrogeu. Mr. Bessemer also 
others trovxberea, the lence of a park. invented a process by which bo converted pigdron intCf 

Bbbto, berthf in Mar., the station in which a ship vrouglit-iron and 8te<*l in one operatiou. The prinoi- 
rides at anchor ; also an apartment where any number pies of the invention were those above described; 
of tho olllccrs or ship's company mess and reside. In and, ulihnugli right theoretically, the invention has 
a man-of-war there is generally one of theso between not proved suciM'ssful. The reason for this is, that a 
every two guns. great quantity of good iron is oxidised and lost in the 

Bbothollbtia, her-tohW-ii-a (so named in honour process, 
of Bcrthollct, tho Freuch ohemist), in Hot., a gen. of Bbta, in Bof., the Beet, a gen. of plants be- 

plants belonging to the nat. vtiX. LeeythidueecB. The longing to tiioiiut. ortl. Chenopodiaeea, and charater- 
only species known is B.excelea^ a mujestio tree, grow- izcu by a S-cIcft penunth, live stamens inserted on a 
ing to tho height of 100 or 120 feet, which forms vast ilcshy ring siirrminding the ovar^, and the fVuit ad- 
forests on the banks of the Orinoco, The leaves of horidg to the oaiyx, niul collected m clusters of two or 
this plant are about two feet long and five or six inches three, Tho species are found iu Europe, the north of 
wide. Its fruit is a round woody poriear]i, (lilcd with Africa, and tho western parts of Asia. S* vuigant^] 
seeds or nuts, and so strong that it cannot he broken the common beot, grow* 
without a sledge-hammer. The seeds mure or less along 1 ho whole coast of 
approach a triangular shape, and have hard wrinkled the Afediterrunenn, and 
shells. These constitute, in faot, tho well-known is cultivated in Kuropeuu 
Brazil nute of the shops, also known iu commerce as gardens for its sweet, 
ifavrc, CuKianha, aud Bara nute. Tiiey yield an oil tender, and dark-red 
well adapted for burning ; but the GO, 000 bushels im- root, whu‘h is childly 
ported annually^ into this country from Brazil are used in England as a 
chiefly used as food. The kernels are anid to be deli- salad, hut in France and 
cions when quite fresh; but, unfortunately, they are Oerniany as a common 
apt to become rancid, on uocuunt of the quantity of oil tahlo legetahle. It is 
th^ contain. .Iso cuUtvnted on a large 

Bkhtl. (See Aquauxuikb.) senle in many parts of 

Bkbyluanb, hr^ril'di’anst in Eccl. Hist., a sect, of the world as a aoiireo of 
heretics that arose iu tho 3rd century, and took their sugar; and it is believed 
name from Beryllus, an Arabian hishop of Bozrah. tthopresimt timo that 
They held that Chnst did not exist before Mary ; but about 400,h()0,(M)() lbs. 
that a spirit, issuing from Ood himself^ a ])nriion of of beetroot sngiir aro 
the dirino nature, was united to him at his birth. — annually produced in 
Moflheiui’s Jfttf/ory. Europe. (See Buoak.) 

Bxsxubii, Ges-<^aly-»•«, men who fought with wild The beet used for this purpose is eonsidered to ho » 
* beants in tho variety of It. vul(fari»t ana h known as the sugar-beet* 

l^iiuati amphi- Th<* mangel-wurzel, ho valuahle u a tleld-croi^ for 
tueatre, or feeding cal lie, is another variety, and is distinguished 
who were cx- !iv hotanists as B. vnlgarie^ var. eampeetrin. The 
iKised to them white beet cultivated in gardens for the sake of ite 
uy a decree of leaves, whieli are used as a substitute for spinaob, Jb 
law'. They also merely a variety of tbe same plant, 
were diflerent B kti'T., The name usually given to a narootlo 

from tho gla- masticatory, dsed by the Malays and other Bastem 
diniors, who races. It is prepare'd by rolling up long pieces of the 
only fought betehnut (eee A hvc,\) in the leaves of the betel-pepper 
ti ilh each (nee Cuavioa), previoudy dusted on one sidowith the 
other. Thohes- quicklime of rafriued sbellH. When chewed, the betel 
tiarii were re- prornotea the fjiw of stdiva, and lessens the persptra- 
guliirly trained tiou from the skin. It stains the moiitli, teeth, end 
and paid for lips red ; an which, thuiigh difignstiiig to ]^r0- 

their services, peans, is considcrml ornauienlMl by the ualives. It 
and greatly in- imparts an agret-nblo odour to the nreath, and is sup- 
creused during posed to fusion iho teeth, cleannc the gums, and cool 
the I'.inpiro. the mouth. The juice is generally swallowed. Tho 
The illnstrattoii is copied from an oncient bw-r# lief. narcotic ellecfs of (his masticatory 'haio not been ex- 
Bkrsrmkb’b Paoevss job Rbfiki.vc^ Ibom, bee'-ee- peninentally invealigated by travellers.^ To one uot 
«er.>-ThisiB a process patented by Mr. Ues'ierner in acenstomed to bet»i-ehewing, the nut is powerfully 
1856, for converting pig-irou more rapidly into malle- }u>tring''ut in th»' ninntit uml throat, while the qutckUiiie 
ulile iron and steel. Tho ordinary melhodH for accoin- 1 often renioves tlie ^km and dejMlens tho aense of taste, 
pltshing this object were very Blow and tedkius; and Alter a while it e-nisPB great g>dd’.nef».e. Onthoioee- 
air was admitted very sparingly to the metal. Mr. cuBtomeil to om* ii, how*‘-.er, the betel produces weak. 
Bessemer, |pi tho contrary, in his operations forces oir but continiiou.4 end Hii-'tuuied, exhilarating elTertS; and 
into and upon Iho iron. In tho iirst place, he convev'. that these are of a mo- 1 ngnjeaMokind inay he infeired 
the liquid metal direct from the blaft-fiirnjice to* a | from the very eztfnded area over which the practice of 
largo covered wrought-iron vi'anel, lined with fire-clay ; j hetel-chowing prevails, I'rofeesor Johnston lielioved 
etmospboric air is then forced through tho liquid iron that the oov.-ted ellect on the system is tho rmult of 
by means of a 'iirc-< lay pipe p.iRHing ihrougli tne vesHcl the combined infinenec, first, ot tho constituents of 
end flipping into the fluid met.ij. Tl.i*i pipe is con- the nut; peeund, of those of the fresh pepper; and 
seeled with a hot blast ; and, as the air passes through , thii d, of the subvlancc-s which am proiluced or evolved 
the iron, its oxygen comes in eoutaet with the carbon J in the month in eonsequeneo of the cliemicnl iietioa of 
and other impurities, and carries them oflT. This is ) the tune and of the Baliva upon the ingredients of both 
continued for some tone, and the iron is run out ond j imt and leaf. Iu Lupon.onoof thoPlnlim>»ncs,M«““ 
cooled. When hard, it ia broken up r.nd conveyed to j found in every comer of the house a little box or dll 
• yrnddlin^-furnace, wher? jets of steam and air are ! in which arc kept the betcl-rolis, nr Auyos, pre 
forced xut'o and upon the iron, when it becomes molten. | for the day'c consumption ; and a bujo is there c 
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fo eTory ono who cnlern, juot as a pinch of snuff or 
pipe IS in «)thcr countries. Travellers, and thos«) who 
work in tho open air, carry tho hiiros for the day in 
luiln boxes or bags. The prepnrutiun ot the betel fath 
on the female* meuibers of the furnilv, who, during the 
forenoon, may generally be seen lying <iri tiie ground 
making I uvoii. These are coiisum ed \ery rapidly ; for 
e«crv man who can afford it puts n freith one in his 
Me-iiih Ml lejist every hour. “'VVe have no meRns," 
writes Professor Johnston, “of estimsling the iiMohitn 
quantity of this nut which is consnnied yearly hy the 
iiiitions; but it must be \ery great, it is 
ehewed by probably not less than fllty nullions of men 
If we allow to each chower ten pftiinds>wei^ht a year, 
which is less thau half un ounci^ h day, thia would gtrr 
tho eiiornioiis consumption of live hundred millions of 
pounds-weight every year ! Only (ohucco. among the 
narcotics iu common use, is used in larger quantity 
than this,”-— lief. ChemMrjf of Common Lfr. 

liKTnK<>Ti«. TO MR AT Tiiii I'Ooi. OF, be-thm'-dOt is a 
colloquiiil phrase in Genminy, employed in speaking 
ofthcologicid eandidatca who arc waiting fora lining. 

hiiTiii.i.iirMUiu«, i.vih'-te-miteiif called also Ptur< 
bearers, an order of monks that appeared in Enuland 
about the middle of the Kith century. But hltle is 
known respecting them. They were distinguisheil hy 
a rod star buying five rays, which they wore on thoiV 
breast, in memory of tho star which appeared to the 
wise men of tho Kost. They had a setLlement at 
Cambridge. Another order of the same name was 
founded on the iNland of Tenenll'e, which hua forty 
houses, ohicHy in the Canary ishuulH ; but they are uleo 
to he tumid 111 the Spanish \Vest fndies, 

UitTNOTUMKXT, he-irothe^-meut (Goth, traunnt to 
trow), is a mutual engagement or promise hy a man 
and woman, with a view to a future marriage. The word 
literally denotes the giving one's troth, that is, true 
faith dr promise. Among the ancient Jews, tho bo* 
trothing was performed cither hy a w riting or a piece 
of silver given to the bride. Frequently, the engage- 
inent was entered into yery early in llle, though the 
actual marriage did not take place till the parties were 
of a proLier age, and generally a tweUemunth or more 
Ailapsed uctween the betrotbmont and the niarriiige. 
During this interval, the young people had liberty to 
see each other, which was not accorded to them before ; 
and tiie woman was considered ns the lawful wife of 
him to whom she was betrothed. Tho engagement 
could not be broken off by the man without a bill of 
divorce; and if the woman wss iinfaithful, she was 
treated as an adulteress. Bctrothmvut amounts to 
the same with what is called hy civilians nnd canonists 
upontntia or 09pou$aU, sometimes detpomafion^ and by 
the French, fiu' fui/Zes. Betrothment is either solemn, 
made in the face of the church, or primte, made befftre 
witnesses out of the dmreh. To betroth by giving 
crrAia, or earnest, is called by Middle-Age' writers 
9ubarrar§. Betrothment being of the nature of a con* 
tract, is subject to the same laws and conditions us 
other conimcts. It can only be recognized as valid 
between persons legally capable of entering into such 
an engagement, and is vitiated if effected through force, 
fraud, or intiniidHtion, In Germany, where hetroth- 
msnt is still common, there are various luw.s in force 
regarding it. The consent of the parents is alwava 
necessary if the parties are under nge; but if the 
imrenls withhold their consent unreasonably, the per- 
mission of the judge may bo obtained to enter into the 
contract. If the opinions of the parents are diverse, 
ihe law gives effect to that of the father. In some 
parts of Germany, the consent of tho relatives and the 
presence of witnesses are required to render tlio con- 
tTMt valid ; in others, such a contract is not only in* 
yobd, but tho parties to it are punishable. By the 
onvnmon law or Germany, however, bctrotlimeuts are 
ymlid in every cose in wh'ich coiisumiuation or conee- 
erotion by the priest has taken place. The parents, 
in such cases, are not allowed to apply for a dissolution 
of the contract, nor can they refuse their consent, ex- 
cept for highly important reasons. In case ot refusal 
to fulfli the oiiBtraot liy marriage, tho injured party is 
^lowd a*! action at law, to compel its performance ; 
hut from the evils that result from unhuppy marriages, 
rhp means resorted to to compel its fulUhnent are never 
Cr«it»— OMoUiynsBaUfltte or a short imprisonment, ; 


Bevel 

The betrothment generally takes place in a small circle 
'if rvhitioris and mends, lii Ruhsiii, the betrothment 
now forma part of the marriage ceremony* In Fng* 
land, foniial betrothments were usiinl down to the time 
of tiie Kcforniation. The ceremnuy is said to have 
consisted in “ihe interchungement of jinga, the kiss, 
tie* joining of hands, to which is to be added the testi- 
mony of witnesses." Whoever, after bci rotbment, re- 
in .cd to proceed to marriuge, was liable to cxcomrau- 
niention, till that species of punir>hmvtit was abolished 
by 2ii Geo. II. c. :i3. Tho only rmicilv now for the 
aggrieved party is nii action at common law for breach 
of promise of marriage. 

Bkttixo. Gamixo.) 

Bkti;i.a, hef'-ii-ltt, in Bot., the Birch, a gen. of trees 
or shrubs hclonging to tho nut. ord liftnlucett. With 
tho czeeptiuti of /?. aufarefirn, an evergreen shrub 
found in Term del Fiicgo, nil I he species ilourish be- 
yond the tropic in tho northern hemispliere. J). atba, 
the common birc*h, is one of tho must bcuulifiil of our 
forest trees, nnd is found in mo<i( of the iinrthorn parts 
of Kiiropo and Asia. Under fniDuriiblo cireumslancen 
It grows to tho height of sixty or e\en seventy feet; 
but us it approaches both the northern and southern 
liiTiit.*i of its native region, it gradually 4lecrettse.v iu 
bi/c, and ultimately appears us n mcro bush. Thn 
ieuves uro hmall, of an ovate-triangular shape, nnd 
doubly serrated. The bark is smooth and silvery 
while, nnd the <> r layers aro throw n off ns the crunk 
increases in dial) ./r. This tree fields useful timber 
for turnery, boo-.' . (hh-burrels, eulLle-yoke.i, iiiid other 
articles iirwhich lightness is of more iinportance than 
durability ; the wood is also employed for making char- 
coal. Tho liurk is viihiable as a dye-stuff, and, being 
exceedingly tough, i.s turned to n variety of uses by the 
poor of Northern Kiirope. Light boats' or canoes, aro 
formed ot it by the Ihissianson the Volga; it is some- 
times employed instead of slates for rooting houses, 
sometimes twisted into ropes, nnd is even used for 
making hats, shoes, and drinking*vesA'*ls. The outer 
layers yield an oil whieli is imich prized by the tanner ; 
it is this which gives Russia leather its peculiar odour. 
In the spring tho sap of the birch contains inueli sugar, 

1 forms, when fresh, an agreeable beverage; when 
ferincnted, it constitutes w but is eiiilcd birch wine, a 
liquor employed medicinally in domestic practice for 
''(one und gravel. Tho young twigs are in generri use 
for besoms. In former days they were thoimlit to bo 
indispensable instruments of educalinii, and, in ihe 
sehool-boy’s mind, were ever iishocniled with tho Latin 
grnniiunr. Tho grneefnl tree known as tho weeping- 
Idreii, and which will he suggested to all by tho last 
sentence, is generally regarded ns u mere variety of 
of 2i. alba ; but a few botanists view it aa a diitinet 
species, and name it If. pendula. li. nigra, the black 
birch of Korth America, yields a flne-gr'ainod vahiabla 
timber, and, like the cnimhon birch, a sacelinrino juice. 
B. papgracea, tho pa]irr birch, is a nntivo of the more 
northern regions of tlio same continent ; it is remark- 
able for its tough hark, which is used by the Indians os 
a substituto for paper, nnd for constructing canoes, 
boxes, und baskets. B. hnfa, anotlier Amenoan ape- 
cies, commonly known ns the cherry-birch, yields the 
timber called mountain mahogany its bark is one of 
the sources of tho volatile oil culled oil of winter 
grt'cn. (Sire GUALTnKiiiA.) The bark of the Asiatic 
species, B. bkojopalhra, is used in India as pspor, and 
for lining the lubes of hookahs. 

Bstulackac, bcl-H’laV-xe-e, in Bot., the Birch fam., 
A nat. nrd. of dicotyledonous plants, in the snb-olaos 
MonockUimydete, All the species are either trees or 
shrubs. The flowers are unisexual, the fei|i1e being in 
one catkin and the barren in another. In each, small 
scales take the place of a true calyx. Tho fruit is dry, 
iideluscent, and one-celled, with a single seed. There 
re hut two genera, Betufa and Alnus (which see), and 
iilKlut sixty-Hvc species, almost all natives of the c^der 
regions in the northern hemisphere. Many of thesn 
are very valuable either for their timber, or for their 
astringent, tonic, and febrifugal barks. 

Bktwekit Decks (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., signifies 
be apace contained between any two whole decks of 
a ship. 

Bitbl. or Bsviii, ftes'-el, a term nsed by builders 
Ao express a rarlaco sloping firom another, at an angle 
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greater or loss than a right Migle : thus, if the edge of 
a tiuttk boiird or stone, in which the upper or lower 
surface and the stirfnco of any of the tides are at right 
angles to each other, be token off with a iilaiie or any 
iiietrunient, to iiresent a now surfiico sloping at au 

^ «.<. AitliAn nF ill* ntliAW ••iBrAMsa m* •• 


of sieol wolkiiig in a groove at one end, so that it niny 
form any angle with the wood less than two riuh't 
anglcs. Tlie steel pliilo can bo fastened with a tight- 
cniiiga'Pew when it lias been brought to the required 

-..-I. T_«r..i. ...ui. ...I ... 


j>r.v Aif A\t nf r/ro-c-rr^ \aL«u. i/r cc# rryr/cc//ff •» trim 

applied to all liquids which are used either to qumeh 
the thirst, sliiiiiilate tho stomach, or cause a healthy 
internal aoii«m. Tliere are Be\eral kinds cd' lieveriige<s ; 
such cooling, reireshing, tonii', stinuilaling, ^c. In 
Iho Middle Ages, beverpye, beceratfiumt or Liberapwm, 
was the tiioiiey gi\en to a workiuun, o\er nnd idiove 
his ordinary wages, for tho purpose of buying drink. 
The afternoon and evening potations at colleges were 
formerly oil lied beveraqrt; it was also a term upnhrd 
to a treat upon wearing a now suit of cUd.i.’';; unJ the 
drink given by a prisoner upon entering n debtor's gaol 
wuH genernllv enlled a beverage, or fforuuih, 

JIky. (Sea 11 KG.) 

DB/idsConrx, U'-ze kii'^itex (Bezi's Oodev), a cele- 
brated nuimisiTipt of e(>rt‘.iiii books <if the New Testa- 
ment, presented in 10 il, by Theodore IJezii, ti) the 
university <iff':unbi'idge ; wiienco it is sometimes uho 
called Coifrx Cnutiiirttfi/>qnM, It is a tlnek qimrlo 
volume, iitid eoiitiiiiia (tin four gospels and the Aets of 
the Apostles, written in (Jreek, upon vellum, with u 
correspond II tg Liilin text on every oppOsSitc pone, fn 
17113 a IneMtiiilo edition of (his eodex was pnbhdied, 
in two vols, lolio, iiiuler the editorship of Dr. Thoivas 
Kipling, eutitleU “Codex Theodori liezx Cantubrigi- 
ensis KMiiigelue, et Apohtoloriiin Acta compleeleiis, 
Ufidratis literia (■irajco-hatimis.*' The text <»f tins 
IS. deiinlfs more Ironi the reoci\ed -'idir,-' * 

from the prinei)i‘il .MH. tiiKlionlies tlioii iiny other, iiml 
in eritieol weiglit it tiinka the lowest ol the tour le.iding 
MSS. Tho Ollier three arc the ('u(trx Atexuniinunt, 
in tho IlriD'h Muoenni; the Cooler Vitlu’innif^ in ihe 
Vatjpiiii lll^^^lI■^ ; and the i'nd*x Urpitu Varinr'n^m, in 
the ImperiHl felinirv at Pans. 'J'ho JJeza MS. !■» 
ancient.. Dr. Kiplmg was ot opinion lli.vt il must lm\e 
been written bel^re tho rtrd eonlury; but the giMiend 
opinion now is, llmt it I elem/H to Hu* latter end ol tlio 
fitli or tStli eeuliiry. — Jict. Huglish Arts 

and Sciences. 

lli:7.«.^T, le-Zft . ill Xumis., a pohl emnstiiiekby 
the einperoi s oi Con.^tuntinopie, deri\iug its :ipp d- 
latioii Irotii Hi /antiiim, the lormer iiunic th.n cty. 
They were the only kiml ol gold com eurreiit. in Liirope 
lor a long peiiod of time. It upprurs'thut tiiere were 
▼arioiia kimiM ot be/iints, ddleniig in Ri^e, weigtit, and 
ihe qiiain tv of ii]>«iv tinit was added. The connii'ni 
besant ^rf ('ieist:inrinfii»lo whs worth alaiiit iniic in.il- 
lings: it is otten found in the form oi a flat di.'-h, with 
the head of onr Sriienir upon it. The rritin; aum alter- 
wards giien to geld eoina Hlruelt in tminy V.iiio))e„n 
countrie«<. Mild in r.nglaiid upto rhe limeof Ihiwiirii 111. 
bilrer I»e2iinli were uDo coined ut Conttlanluiopl.*, 
nrailiir in si/.e to those of gold; and silver coiiih sv> 
called arc nieiiiioned in o!d recoids to h.iro been 
current in Dim «oiiTiiry in Ihe reigns of Ktrjilicn and 
John. The imlv silver euins in Ihe c<‘lleciioiis of itii- 
luistnali.sia known by this iianie are pieces of inoney 
struck lit Coimi:«riiino|>]e, about 11 ) 0 , and ut later 
penoilB — Lnifltgh CjfcI'ipteJitt — Ails and Scieiiu>s. 

Bi.ZA^T, in Her., one ol the nine roundlets; u cir- 
cular clnirge re,.re*enling u piece ot gold, t.il.ing its 
name from the otd itvienntino com ho ealied. In 
blazoning iirii.nriid heuniigs in which tiieHe cbargi>K 
arc found, die nieinl is not described, ns the hesunt is 
wlwiiys or, or gold, and ihe namu itsidl' is LUerqlore 
audicent. 

BKZi.^T^, or Bffz&KTy.it, be-srW-te, in Tier., aaldcld 
or eharge la said to be bezauty wlicu it is strewed 
213 
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or spotted with a great niiiuber of besajito, A orufcs 
bezunty is a cross composed of becanta. 

Bkzoab Stombs, be-zor* (Persian, pa^aakar, autl* 
dote to poison), concretions found iu tbo stomaqlia 
of various aniniais. They are britije egg-shaped 
masses, about the site of a small wuluut, and are 
mostly dark olive iu colour, On being out ppep. 
they present the appeammeo of a nucleus surroimdea 
by concentric depositSr They occur priiicipally iu the 
stomachs of onciilal g.iats, deer, and aiitelupos, and 
were formerly looked upon as iHissecsing superuaturnl 
properties. They cured all diseases, ami acted as anti- 
dutes against every poison ; and were so miicli sought 
after as to bo woidb ten tiinea their weight in gold- 
The most valued of these was obtained from the wild 
goat of Persia, iiml was called the Ltipit Hezoar Oriaa- 
tutif. They arc found, inure or less, in all herbivom, 
and Bumctiuic.s occur in the stoinaehs of persons liiiiig 
tuutfh on faritiaccoua' food. They couluiu btho-feliio 
and ellagio nculs. 

llUA(iAVA])-GiTA, bn'-pa-vad geda* {i.e, UevcIatioBa 
of the Dc>ty), in the tiutim of a very celebrated rcligio- 
philosophical dMliieiic poem, dating iVum about tha 
1st century of tho Chrutiuu era, nud which is inter- 
woven ns iin episode in tho great Indian epic poem of 
tho Muhablidritiu. It comprises a complete system of 
the religioiM philosophy ut India. Tim best editiuu of 
tho text, with a Lutm translation, is that of A. W. von 
Sehlogcl (lluijn, IHlti). There is an Englisli trui)Bl.s'.ion 
of the work by Wilkins (London, Ks,)), and one by 
Thomson (l.sr>o) ; nnd a (termun truiitlaiiuii by Pcijior 
(Leipsio, I'it!).— W. von lli.mbolll, Ueber die 
ttnfrr drm Nninru Jihiig’H'tuUOitxi bikana e Epiuode dee 
M’lhi'ibhdrafit. Beiliu, iKli/. 

JiiiAita, bang, the couimon Indian name for tho 
seed -capful OS and larger leaves of (ho nalivo hemp 
emploved for imiking the celebrated narcotic culled 
Jfusthmh (wliM.li see). Tim lutlmii li(*mp is aspccma 
of tho goiiii- Ciinndbte (which see uh;o). 

JU, bi (Lul. bi’t, twice;, a syllable Bignilying twice 
or double, uiid U'^cd a') a pndix in ccriain eouipouud 
liiimes ; U'* biref'a, two-lii aded ; bivuejue, two-poiuicd; 
bt-tuirbouafe, a curlamato with two cquivuicuta of; 
cerbortie ncul to one of bii.>jo. 

P>iuvRic Ac.ii>, bi-Cnn'-ik, in Chem., an acid whioli 
requires ttco otpiivulciils of a proloAido of a base to 
for.it a neutral rult, nuuh as tho pyrophosphoviu, laC- 
larie, and niiil c iieuia. 

Ifirtiitu. (.V-tf Nkoiandka.) 

llini.r, In'-bH (Gr. ta biblia, tho bonks), is tbo 
minmliMt aMpbeil by Ciiry'<o.'<loiii, iii the llh century, 
to that collr’ciioii of p.'icivd uriinigs wliieli is regurded 
by Christians as the nwe ih*d word of God. These wri . 
iiii"Saro divitled into two jmrta, -tlio Ohl ami tho New 
’JV^iHiiienf, the former conlaiiung II!) book.i, tl|a latter 
'27. Ti»e Old Ti-Hi;iiiii nt only is legnided as s.icrod by 
Die Jews; but b'llli the Old and New Testnriieiit. aro 
liPid IIS Huored bv Clii istmns. The term Ifstuiiientia It 
(iiiiiMiiiioii ot liie Liitiii teetanienfmn ol Urn Vulgate, 
which. 111 turn, m a Iransl.iiion of Die (Jieek word dio- 
fhrnFt a ctnemoit. In the New 'i'erdnUK ut, tho Old 
Tcoicment wniings are dcsignaLed us the Suripture, 
the Scriplnri’s, or llie lloly Soripturen. About a. I t. 
Ih ), ihe term Holy Sciipiiires iS uned L» include tbo 
OosprU; Mild lrPMi"iB calls tiic whole eollcctioii of the 
brmks of the Ijld aii'l N*‘w TesUiinent the dixiue Scrip- 
lures and the Lords Seriplnres. Tlie Old Testuiiicut 
IS a name n.W bv Paul (3 Cor. iii. J I), beirg a Uati*- 
lal oil fd' the Greek expression puluia diulkake, old 
cox einod . 

'i’.'n Ohl Tenfiwrnl —Tim Jexvs dividod Uift books of 
the Old ’JeMainciiKiinbicnilx Iroiiithe preev lit method, 
so :is to ni.ik * only i::!, and itierehy to correspond with 
' b'* tiunibr r ol b-tlm u in their alphabet. 'I'lu-y divided 
them i.ilo I he Laxx , i lie J'roplielH, nnd the Ungiographa 
or holy xxnl-.ngH, 'I'tio La v comprised the five iiuoks of 
Moses. The J'lophets were divided into the curlier 
P'iiphets, Judges, Humiiel, and Kings, and Lho 

later XX Inch xvere again subibxulcd mUi the 

greater |iu>,)1k‘(h, Ibaiah, Jereniiiih, and J'iAekicl, and 
Die li h S'icr jiroplieta. The Jiagiotraphii, Of Ii<dy 
wrifii.gs, eontaiiicd the Psaliiis, Proveibs, Job, to** ’ 
ot bongs, llitth, Laiuentalioiis, Ledesiioiles, £slhar» 
Diiuud, J^sra, Nehcmiuli, and Cnrouieles. TUa flnt 
tluee of tbesa boohs were culled iha poetical booksi or 
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trtith ; the roflt, tlio five rolls, from brinf^ read, on err* 
tain foHf.ivals in their 8jnii(;o{;ues, from nifiiiuscrrlpt 
roili. A»to the arrnni^omoiit of the (lifTerout books, 
the Jens not only diiTered ft'om the Chri'itinns, Imt are 
not even a^ecd amonf; themscb es. The arraii(«eTnenT 
followed by Proteslanta confrally is that mioDted by 
Martin Luther. The Old Tcstumnit was written in 
Itebrew, with the eYcrption of certain later portiotie 
in Chaldee. Little is Known of the history of the 
sacred books preinous to the timo of the Jewish cap- 
tivity. Aecordinp; to thn command of Moses, **t-ne 
book of the law *’ was ** put in the side of the ork.” It 
is probable that to the smuo sanctuary were eonsijrned, 
as they were produced, the oilier ^Tod liooks. After 
the completion of the temple, Solomon directed that 
these books shotild he rimioved into it, and, nUo, that 
the ftlture compositions of in<«pired mi^ii should be ce- 
oured in the same plaee. On tho capture ot'.Ieriisaletii 
by NobiicbadncKxiir, and the eonseqaeiit destruetnm of 
the temple, the uutuj'rAiihi o: the HJiere.l books are 
supposed to have periiuic'd ; but, dntibib'Bs, nnmo- 
roiin copies of thorn cii.sfeil at that tmio, some of 
which were carried by tin Jews lo llabylon ; for 
wo find Daniel (D.in. ir. 11 — l*$)f vvhen in captivity, 

referrin); to the Inw, and also evpreR*^ly me .tiouiii" 
the predictions of .Tercriiiah, which he eouid not 
have done if ho b-id not peen them. After their 
return from cajitivity, wo nro told that the pef>plc* 
requested Krr:* to brinp forth •* the bonk of the l-iw of 
Moses, whifh the Lord had coMimanded to Ii.rael" 
{Neh. viii. 1). Aeeordinply, Kr.ra is ‘»:vid to liavcfnl- 
locted ns many copies of’ the s.iered writitnts as bn 
ontild, nnd from them to have prepared a correct edi- 
tion. From the time of l-'zra, the lleljrew canon is 
(fcnorally considered to luiwj liccn completed, and Jose- 
has ulTlrma that from the time of Arlaverxes down to 
is own day, no one had dared either to add (o, or lo 
take from, or to alter, anvthins: in the raered books. 
Great rare was taken by the Jewu to preserve the ne- 
ctiracy of the sacred teit, and from nn etirly period they 
were in flic habit of numberinR I ho words nud oven 
letters of each book. In the Talimul a digest of Jowinh 
laws compiled between the 2nd and (Ith eenturit»s, nn 
euuRier.ation of the various readings in different MS.S., 
as well as the words and letters in the Uible, is given. 
■Wlicn tlio Talmud was completed, Iho MH«<iritc.s of 
Tiberias conmieuced their labours, ^'hev were named 
from mmrnm, tradition, us their annotations wore the 
oral trnditioMB which had been linnded down from pre- 
Tious eeiituries. They are said to have tirst divided 
the different books nnd''»ci.*lionB into verses, and lolmve 
invented the xowel-pointa and ncoenl.s. They marked 
the number of verses in oticli book, and the number of 
words and letters in cjieli verse. They noted the verses 
where they thought somelhiiiGr was forgotten, the word* 
which they believed lo be rluinged, the letters which 
they ibought siiperniiou.s, the r*>potitio]is of the same 
▼ersps, the different vomlmgf, the words vvliieh are re- 
dundant nr defective, the imniber of limes Unit the 
same word is found in the bfjrijniing, middle, or end 
ofa verse, the dinereiitBigniHeutions of the Piiine word ; 
.such wore some of the labours of tliO Masoriles to in- 
sure the aecurnev of the text. As to the value of the 
labours of Iho Masorites, biblicil eritica are much 
div'ided in opinion, Some maintain that, we are greatly 
indebted to them ibrprcsen'ing the priritv of the sacred 
text, while others are of opinion timt tbev eornipled 
the tpit hy substituting for the ancient and true reading 
of their forefathers, imnllier more fiivonrablo to their 
prejudices, Mini more opposed to Christianity. The 
^nernj opinion, however, is, that they dischsrginl their 
dutiM in a fair and consoieMtions manner. The oldest 
versions of the Hebrew Scriptures arc the Samaritan 
Fentaloneh, and the Septnagint or Greek translation. 

tormor of is supiinsed to date from about 
the time of tue ffidn imiish raptiviiy ; for it is not 
likely that, after that time, on account of the enmitv 
that existed between the two peoples, they would have 
jTwnalatod and adopted the books of the Jews. The 
Sannritan Pontaleiich now extant is said to be ftrer- 
si »n fmm the earlier net>pew Samtiritan, into the more 
modem Bamiritan, and was made behiro the time of 
Orlgen. Mneh difference of opinion has existed as to 
the valne of the Samaritan Pentateuch : hnt it is now 
fNwraUytgmdtet itis on the nhoto nmeh 
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to the Hebrew MS3. Septnagint is said by some 
to have been so called from having been approved by 
the Sanhedrim, or great council of the Jews, who were 
seventy in number. According to another accoanta 
Ptolemy Phthidolphas, when founding his library at 
Alexandria, wished to have a oopv of the Jewish laws» 
and applied to Elcasar, the Jewish bigli-priest at Jero* 
<'alcm, for proper persons to translate the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek. Eleaaar accordingly sent six 
ciders from each of the twelve tribes, seventy-two in 
nil,-— irbcDoe the work was termed Beptua^iit, seventy 
l>cing a round number. There is no doubt that the 
version of the Septnagint was written at different 
times, and by different hands. The Pentateuch was first 
transliilcj probably in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, 
or of his son PhiU'dolphns, and it is allowed to have 
been done with great fidelity and accuracy. Next in 
point of ercellence is the version of the Proverbs. The 
Psalms and the Prophets have been very indifferently 
eioeuted. The S'‘ptiiHgint version was in great esteem 
.among the Jews in the time of Christ ; and very many 
of tho quotations in tho New Testament are made 
from it. Joseohns, too, TnakesLmorc use of the 8ap« 
Inaginl than of" the Hebrew text ; bat at n later period, 
when the Christians employed the Septuagint, the 
Jews rejected it. Fragments of three Greek transla- 
tions or the Old Testament, all of, or near the 2nd 
e»*iitnrv of tho C'- naiian era, are preserved in tho 
Hexaplo of Ong: known ns those of Aquila, Theo-* 
dotion, and Bytm i hns, of which the first is the mo.st 
vnlti.sblo. Tlic p. I icipal of the other early tran.slations 
are ihe Svriue or Pcalilto (literal), from the Hebrew, 
made nbont the end of tho lat. century, and embracing 
both the OM (Mid New Tesfamciifa ; thn Coptic, from 
tho Septimgint, probably about the 3rd century, and 
including the New Testament; tho Ivthiopic, from the 
ScpfiiRgint, probably in the 4th cent my, including also 
tlio New Tcsiunicnt ; the Armnniun, by Mies**o*>, from 
the Scplmigint, in the beginning of the .’>th century; 
the Italic, from the Pepluogint, in the 1st or 2nd cen- 
tury, emi>rni‘ed also the New TcBtanicnt,— but only 
fragments of it now exist ; tho A’‘u1g-ite, w hich is tho 
great nnthopify with thn Foinan Catholics, was made 
from the Hebrew by Jerome, a n. 3!><t ; the Gothic ver- 
sion of inrdiilfis, of thft'jth century, but of which only a 
part orilvlias dime down to ns. ’From a belief in tho 
absolute inlegntv « f tli'' llf'brcw text, in conneqncnco 
of its siippop'*il preaervatifm from error by IhnMasora, 

, it was not until tlstilTrli centnrv that anv ext 'iisivo 
collation vvns nmdc of Ih*' varions Hebrew AISS. 
Among the to call attention to tins enbject was 
Lotlis Capcll, v.ho, in bis “Crifioa Sa'-rn,” pnhiisbed 
at Paris in 10.10,0:1 Hod attention to the diflereiices that 
existed between the Uelircw and Sainuritnn Penta- 
tench, and between the licbn'w textand tho Septungint 
version. At length tho necessity of a coliHtiou of 
Ilctirew MSS. began to be generally acknowledged; 
and sitme attempts to that purpose were made by 
eereral subsequent editors of the Hebrew Biblo. Thw 
first great iittepipt made for that purpose, however, 
was that of Dr. Kenmentr, oommenecd about 1700# 
The first Volume WAS published in 17G0, tho second in 
1730. The total nnmticr of Codiee# cnlluted bv or for 
Dr. Kennieott was tUH, of which 631 were MSB., ^ 
printed editions, and the remaining 17 were copies of 
the^ Talmud, riibbirtical works, and eolleetfons of 
various re.uliiigs. Of these, .shout 2.10 MSS. were col- 
lated bv Dr. Kennicott himself, and nenrlv 4'*-) >>y his 
cosdjnlnr M. Bruns, of the iiniverflity of Kelmstadt. 
Of these, some were collated throughout ; others only 
in a few select passages, from being written in oon* 
formiiy with the same standard. In the opinion bf 
Dr Kennicott, fifty-one of these MSS. were from 000 
to 800 Ten rs old, and 174 from 480 to 680. Soon after 
this. Professor Do Ro:;si, of Parma, published Us 
various readings of the Old Testament in 4 vols. 4to, 
entitled, "Viiria* T/Cctiones Veteris Teslamcsti es 
immense ManuRcri|>toriim editorumqne Codieum eon* 
gerie haustie etexaminats" (Panne, X734-S3), to which 
s supplement was added in 1798. Ho rc-cxum<ned 
many of the MSS. collated for Dr. Kennicott, lyid 
verified tho extract* from thorn, beinfea examining 
numerous nddit.nnul MSS. and printed editions: so 
thatthe total number of MSS. and editions examined by 
hia aaooBta (o aboat 1,200. Of the immense mass w 
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Tations roadinf^ which thcM ooUatlons exhibitf mulLi- 
ttt^ are insiipiiflcaot, ooueUttni; i'rcquotttiy of tlie 
4 Mine«ioii or oUdition of a aingle letter in a word. 
They BcrTO, however, to show the autheuticity and 
integrity of the aaored text ia all that cunstitutea the 
proper eauence and i(ubstanco of divine revelation,'-4tt 
doctrines, moral preoepta, and historical relations. 

Jk'etD yw/tt/jieaf.— The books of the New Testament 
were originally written in Cl-reck. They were com- 
posed at diUei'eut times, and for difl'eront puiposes. 
They mnst have for some time oirculated singly, hut 
when or by whom liioy were ooUoeted into one book is 
nnccrtain ; it seems, however, to have been done by 
degrees, and that some books were much longer in 
being received into the canon than others. The first 
evidence that we have of the existence of the collected 
books is in tho Muralnrom canon of the West, o\i- 
deiiUy written about a.i>. 170. It is only a fragment, 
luiitiluted both ut tho beguiniug and the end; but it 
comnieiircs with a clear rn!ereiice to St. Murh’s gos- 
pel, and then p»<>.ses on to tit. Luke as tiie third, tiien 
St. John, the Acts, and the thirteen epistles of St. Paul. 
The cpislle of dude, the two epistles of John, and the 
Apocul} pso of >St. John, are mentioned in the text. 
Tnn cu'ion of the Peshito forms a remurliubie eom- 
plenieut to this catalogue. 1 1 includes the lburg<>‘jprla 
and tho Acts, fourteen epistles of St. Paul, 1 John, 

1 Peter, and J ames, oiud ting J ude, 2 J’eter, 2 & 3 John, 
and the Apuculypso. Up to this point, therefore, 

2 Peter 18 the only book that is not recognized as an 
npoMiulieal and suthuniutivo writing. (&Ve Smith’s 
iJiofintiuri/ of the JJible, art. Canon.) The tastimony 
of HuMehiU'- jis lo the received books of tho New IVsla- 
nient in hia dav ta of value, lie divides them into two 
e^asHCH, tiie ncLiiou lodged buok.s and tho disputed 
books. In the former class are the four gospels, the 
Acts of ttio Apostles, the lourtecn epistles of nt. Paul, 

1 John, and 1 Peter; the disputed booU h» divides 
into t AO cbisaes,-— those which arc generally recogni/.e4 
as siithoutic, and those which are considered spurious; 
the former comprising the epistles of Junies, Jude, 

2 Peter, and 2 A 3 John; the latter the Ai-la of Paul 
the Mieplierd, the Apocalypse of Peter, uudthoApo- 
calypne ot John (if not a work of the apo:>t]ol. J)uwn 
lo tlie iiine of the invention of printing, the books of 
tho hew 'i'l'slaincut were preserved m imiiiii'icript ; 
but tlie vigdance jiroducod by the coirdant coutrover- 
bics bet ween the Catholics and heretics him served to 
iiiaiiilaiM its geiicral purity. Of the M.SS. ol the Now 
Testumcrit, upwards of are knoau to schoLirs, 
and have been collated without any csseiitiul ditlcroncea 
being found between them; numerous errors, how- 
ever, had crept in, Irom tho comniululioii of Iciterj, 
transposition of vvnrd.s. hoeing and heuntig iiicorreetiy, 
abbrovialions, iiiteiuiits at curreeling the text or 
making it eleaicr. Modern critics reckon no fv^er 
than aft, 000 d.sercpane.es in tho various MSS. The 
oldest MtsS, bel'i.ig to about tho 4th cciiturr, and are 
wriilen ill the iint'iul cbiirjiclers ; Iho ino/iern, from 
the lOlb eentury downwards, are in the cursive cho- 
rncteru. The most important MSa. arc the Codex 
Alexandriim^-, in the ih'iLish Museum; the Codex 
Vaticanu<-j, in the Yuticiin, ntllome ; tho Codex Ke^iUB 
Parisiensis in the imperial library at Pans ; und the 
Oodex Ilexie, nr CunldbrigiciiHis, in tho library of 
Cainbniige umvnrsitv. The first printed edition of 
the entire Now Teat ament was that of tho Coinplutcn- 
niaii Polyglot, publmhcd at the cost of tho celebrated 
Cardmar Xim>>nefl. It was cornmenood in lo()2, and 
the printing of the book was finished in 151 1, but th« 
pnbbuiitioii was delayed till 1522. Meanwhile, Prus- 
nius, lu 1510, published his first edition of the New 
Testamort. bu^phnns’ first edition appeared at Pans 
in 1640. Tho first attempt at a critical edition was 
made bv Beza ; and the ilr.4t edition was puldiabed in 
].5r>3. The first truly critical edition is that of Dr. John 
Mill (Oxford, 1707), in which are gathered together 
30.00*) various readings. Bengel, Weistein. G-riesba^, 
and Scholx, followed in the same field. Sobolz's first 
volume appeared in 1630, and the second u 1836 ; he 
desenbes no less than 674 different MSS., of which 
SJl were, for the first time, collated by hiiai^. 

MntflUh BihU. — It is probable that soon after tiie 
introduction of Christianity into this country, portions 
of tht Scriptures were trsn.slatod into tin Jangusgs of 
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the people. The earliest version of which we Us^e inj 
account » a translation of the Psalms into the fianm 
language, by Aldhelmc, or Adheliuo, first bishop of 
Sherliome, about the 3 ^r 70(1. A Haxon version oT 
the four gospels was made by Egbert, bishop of Mtt* 
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to have made a complete trsnsUtion of the whcle 
Bible; bnt tliis seems doubtful, though he ceTtaini^ 
did translate portions of it. King Aifi'od executed 4 
translutioa of the Psaluifi, and Kllrio, archbishop of 
Cauterbuiy, ia said to have executed a translation of 
the Pentaieiieh and certain other portions of Beriptare, 
almut 995. The first Euglhh translation of the whole 
Heriptnres is supposed to have Itcon made in tbe^3th 
eentuiT ; and towards the end of the litU century, one 
John do Trevisa, a native of Coriiwull, is said to nave 
made a translation of the oulire Bible, This was, al 
any rate, done by his celebrated contemporary John 
Wickliffe, rector of Loughborough, in Leicestershire. 
With the aid of various imsintaiits, he, about the year 
1350, translated Uie entire Jbhle from the Latin Vulgate 
into English. A complete edition of this irunslatuna 
Wtts published in 1U.>1, at tho Oxford University Press, 
under the editorship of the Itcv. Josiuh Forsliellaira 
Sir Frederick Madden. The New Tebtauiciit from tfaii 
versiou had previously been puhlished by John LewiSf 
a clergyman of Margate, in 1731, and by Mr. Baber, 
of iho Uritish Museum, in 1310. Prom tlie time of 
Wicklifle, the authorities of tho English church did Ml 
they could to dtsconnictiance tho circulation of the 
Scriptures in tho language of the people ; sO that it 
was not till 1520 that a IvLhleor Testament was iwintod 
in ICiighsh, and then only at a foreign iiresa. Willian 
Tyiidaie resolved to accomplish this ouject, and, with 
this view, lie went ov'er to tho eoiitineiit. Iii J526 bo 
completed an Euglmh Irunshdiou of tho New Tosia- 
meiit, which was printed ui twocdit’ons, one in quarto, 
the other in duodecimo. Copies of llr so wore secretly 
cuiivvyed iuto England, where they were ini mod lately 
bought up and burned ; but thin oiiiy cLimuluiiid Tyn* 
dale to greater exertions, and enabled him to carry on 
Ins operations, lie ru'xt prooi^ed to pre)iaro a 
vertnunof ilio Old Tcslumcnt, and published a Irans* 
Inltou of the IV.utateuch and tho hiKik ot Jonah. Ha 
did nut, however, issue ueompluto iranslatimi of tht 
Jhlde, Hie first English version of llio whole Bible i* 
that by Mark C<*verdii!e,^ u friend of Tyudalo, and 
which wM*i printed nt Zurich in 153.*>, and dedicated tt 
IFeiirv \ J J 1. J t a as fuv (nirably received by the court. 
Mid it wus enjoined that a ropy of tiii*! IransUtioa 
should be iuid xii tho choir of evory pariidi church in 
hnghmd, for every one lo read at his pleasure. Ee- 
pniiis ol this edition were juiblidied iii J'43s und 1817. 
The next English Bible, nbo pni led abroad, is known 
MttltUew'H Biliio, from Tiioi;ia.H Matthew, the as* 
fiumed name of the edit**i' (.lolin Kogera), also a friend 
of Tyiididci. It was jiublishcd in 1537, aud tho text 
IS thur of Tyndalc and Covcrdale, slightly allcrod. TJio 
Uroat Bible, or ^iraniucr's, so culled from the preface 
being wi'ittcn by that prelate, wa<i )mtjliHhed in 1339: 
tho Uzt is Uoverdulu’s rev ised. In the same yr>ar ap* 
peared Iho Traveriier's Bible, by Uiehard Travemer, 
the text of which is based upon that of Matlhow's Biblo* 
The uexl important transhiLion was tho famous Geneva 
Bible, which apjpearod in 1057. During tho reign of 
Mary, several of the more prominent Ueformers took 
refuge in Geneva ; among aliom ww-e Coverdale, Gilby^ 
and Wliittingbam. They employed themselves in 
paring a new edition of the Bible, acnompauied wiUl 
notes. From the strong leaning which it showed to tlio 
views of Ciilvin and Beza, it was hmg the favourite 
Bible of the English Purixnns and tne Scotch Presby- 
terians. This edition is frequensly colled the Breeches 
Bible, on oceemnt of the rendering of Genesis iii, 7, 
** and they sewed fig-teee leaves together, and nia^ 
themselves breeches.'* Tlu» Bishop's, or Parker's 
Bible, 80 called from Matthew Parkw, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, with eiglit bisbcm8,and several other 
sobolars of repatatioii, revised the previous transla* 
tions, aud compared them with the originals. This 
edition appeared in 16flS. The Donay Bible, which is 
the Bomu Cath<d«c vemion of the Scriptures, is a 
translation of the Vulgate: tho New Teatament was 
published at Rbeins in 1062, and tlie Old Testinhent 
at Bottsy ia IOQIMOl King James's Bible^ the ewe 
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■tiii use ia tliia country* wacnn^credin 

the reiffii Jnmes 1. At % conference oi difinee et 
Hampton Court* in the bepnninR of 1004, for aettlini; 
Uio peace of the Church, the importance of a new 
tranfUtioo of the Scriptures was bronpht prominently 
forward. It met with the approval of the kinr, and 
arrnnf»emptit« were at once made for carryinir out the 
pixijecC. FiTty-roitr echolnrs, most distinpiished for 
that kind of learttinfi' which this duty required, were 
selected for the work, and Anally forty-seven of them 
undertook it. These were divided into six oompanies, 
to coch of which a certain portion of Scripture was 
omiRiied. Each person of a company was to prepare 
atn|jiiHliition of the whole portion committed to that 
company, and these several transliitions w'cro then 
revised at a general meeting of the company. When 
• company bud in tins way agreed upon their version. 
It was to be transmitted to each of the other compa- 
nies, BO that nil part was to he without the sanction of 
the whole body. Two of the eomiiaiiies snt at We«t- 
minster, two nt Oxford, and two at Cnnihridge. The 
Anal revision of the whole was conducted in Loudon by 
two delegates from each of the six companies. These 
twelve scholars were occupied for iihie months in the 
discharge of their orilicul duties. The work of trans- 
lation find revision occupied from 1007 to 1010, and it 
came forth from iho press of Uulicrt Tliirkcr in 1011. 
The best evidence of tne excelleni-v of this trnnNtntion 
is that it has remained in general use to the pres»‘nt 
time. Many are, indeed, ot opinion that the time has 
now arrived » lien a nmv translunon is neceasHry, und 
that, from our improved knowledge of thn originals, 
and our heller undernlnnding of the genenil princples 
of tranaliituin, a greiitly iiiqiruvcd verHion would he tlin 
result; hut aueh ojiitiuni has not yet met with ni 
general response. There have, however, heen niany 
translations of pnrtiuular hooks liy private indivicUviU. 

Davidson's JiiOfical CrUuinm; Horne's Infra- 
dltcfianfo fhr llnttf Srrtpturcs ; Kitto's liibliraf Ctfrlo- 
paidiai Hniilli's 7))vfionnry(\ffhr lithlr i ICiidie’s Eccle- 
Mwntical Ihrfiuntirif I JCnfllidi CifiJopfrdut. 

Biulb PuoHiniTiox.— The prohduHoii <iftho ItiMe 
to thelaitv, us lirld hv the Uoninii Culholic church, 
took its rise in (he Middle Ages ; for there is idmndunt 
evidence showing (hut it did not exist in the eurlv ages 
of the Church. Prom the time tliut Gregory VII,, in 
1(^80, deein red tliut (he Latin languagcshould hetlielmi- 
gnago of the Church, the Vulgate Ixvame the Keriptnro 
text; and. consequently, the public n«e of veriuuMihir 
copies of t he Script urea cen>^ed. J t w ns imt, Imwever, t ill 
1100 that liiiKH’eiil 1 11., with a view to cheek the spread 
of Iho relorined prirui|ili's of tlio Waldenses, pro- 
bihitod the private possession or reiulmg of the Scrip- 
tures without the permission of (ho riniroli. Sinnlur 
proliihitions were issued at Tonlonae (12J;)). nt Beziers 
<123;i)* nod III the svnod of Oxford (I’iSt), when 
the principles of WieklilTo were sjireadiitg. Since 
that lime, nuniorons enaetmetits of the Church have 
heen made on this snhjeet, one of the latest being that 
of Leo XII. (1S2J>), in which ho eondciuned Bible 
BocMiMies. 

Bini.it Roormra nre assoeialioiis formed for eir- 
cuUiling copies of the Holy Scriptures. Among (he 
earlier and more iniportiiiit of these assneiiil ions were 
the Society fur Prouioling ('hriatian Knowledge, es- 
tablished in bitlS ; the Society for sending liusRuinaries 
to India, esi!ihlii«hed in Derininrk ITOo ; the Society for 
ri'omoliiig Chnstian Knowledge in the 11 iglilaiuls' find 
TnhiiuU o( Se.»tliind, foimed in Kdinbnrgh 17iH); the 
Moi-.-iviaii Missmnarv Society, (ouiuled in 1702; the 
Bonk Soeieiv for i'ronioting ItehiMons Knowledge 
umoi g the Poor, fdrmod in London IToO; ond the Naval 
•nd Wdltarv Bdile Suedety, estnhli^hed in the year 
1780. The « Ibnis, however, of all these societies were 
still far from home eqnnl to the object in view. The 
Aral idea of ertahlishing the Brilisli mid Foreign ^ihle 
Society nroHi* Irom the great senrciiy of Bihles in 
Wales I and ilie curliest Kteps townrds its forniHtinn 
itTPro taken in 18'>2. On M;)reh7, 1SP4, a | ahlic meeting 
of ahoutSIh) personsot vaii ms rHigionsdenuxninafions 
was convened ; and it wu« then resolved that a societv 
bo formed, under the dc igm i -n ot the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. the sob* i.hj.3<.i vihieh shall ho 
to oneonrago ft wider ditriision oi the Holy Seriptures. 
A committee of thirty-aiz indiiiduals, of variout reli- 
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giona opiniona was also named to carry out the arrange- 
ments. One oftberuletfilienpaned was that the govern- 
ing body was to consist of 30 laymen, of which l.i were to 
be churchmen, 15 disscatera, and 0 foreigners resident in 
or near the metropolia. Every clergyman or dissenting 
minister who is a member of the oociety is entitled to 
attend and vote at any of the meetings of the committee. 
One of the fundamental rules of the society was, that 
it was to, promote the circulation of the ‘Scriptures, 
without note or comment, both at home and abroad. 
This subsequently gave rise to several controversies ; 
at one time certain divines of the Cliiireb of England 
insisting that the Prayer-book ought to be given along 
with the Bible; and, more reccntlv, the circulation oc 
the Apocrypha on the continent, nfnng with the canon- 
ical books of Scripture, led to a prolonged controversy. 
(Sett ApocuT?asi< Co8TBOVXB8Y.) The British and 
Foreign Bible Bociety soon became the parent ot 
numerous other associations for the circulntion of the 
Holy Scripture.s ; and at present there are in connec- 
tion with it about 700 auxiliary societies, a like iiunihcr 
of branch sncielies, and about 2,000 associations. The 
income of the soeiety for the year ending 3l8t March, 
1801, was JL‘2.>i>,8:>0 ; of which £107,104 was derived 
Irom subscriptions, donations, legacies, interest, Ac. ; 
£82,9(>9 from receipts for Bibles, Testatiients, and 
drawbacks of duty; and £777 from special contribn- 
tions to the Chinese New Testament and India fund. 
The total expendit i ' for that year was £10ri, 102 ; and 
the niimhcr of T * h, or portions of Bibles, issued 
from London dm ..g (hat year was 1,7H7,30S. From 
the est.'ibliHhment of the society down to 1801, they 
had issued no fewer than 39,315,220 copies of the Bible, 
or portions of it. The Society fVir Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ranks next to the British and Foreign Bible 
Socifdy in ils ell'orts to diffuse copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, although its operations arc not confined te 
that object. The average annual issue of this society 
is about IfiO.OrtO Bibles, 75,000 New 'I’estarncnts, anil 
aOO.Ot’O Common Prayer-books; besides other books 
mid frsefs iimouniing to about 4,0(Hi,om). Like 
the Bible Socictv, it i-sues trunRlntioui of the Perip- 
tures in foreign binguiii^es, and bus itx ng(>iitn for 
promoting thn dilfusion of the Scriptures abroad. 
The Edinburgh Bible Society was in-vtiiuted in LSOO. 
Its average annual income is about L' ; and it dis- 
(nbutes iiniMiallv nbout 3,500 Bibles, a large portion of 
wbieb are in tbc Gaebe liingunge, and are circulated in 
(he Highlands ami iKbimh of Scotland, and in tho 
colonies. Tn the I’nited States of Arneriea the first 
BibloSocirtv vvns that establiHbed nt iMiiladelphia, in 
1808. In l.sl7 the Amcnc.in Bible SociCtv was formed 
at New York. It lias now about l.JOO niixilmrv socie- 
ties III all parts of the United States, and has an 
nnniinl ineotne averaging about £80,fifK); of which 
rniher more than one-half is derived Irom the sale of 
Ibbli's and TeRtiimenls; the rest from donations, col- 
ions, &e. It issues annually ii})wnnla of 700,000 
Bibles, TcHtamentR, or portions of Script nre. Its 
lead-qiiarters, the Bilile-hon«e, is a large nnd mugniB- 
eiit building, erected bv public subsenp^ion. On tha 
eoiitineiit of Europe, the first foreign Bible society 
us that formed at Niiniberg. ]8i>l : but the seat of 
Its operiitionR wns snb^equeiitlv trnnstern il to Base). 
In lhi\> ;i Bible socielv was fonned in Berlin, which 
.nb''equentlv beciimo merged in the Bible Socictv of 
PniRsia, eslnbbshed in 1814. This is the most flou- 
hing of the German societies; and it has is<4ued 
upv\nrds of 2,1^1111,00(1 conies of the Bdde nnd NewTes- 
tiiment. In I8i:i, the Biis-iinn Bible Sixm* ty wms esta- 
blished in St. Pcterebiirg. It canied on its'opcnitinna 
with great aelivitv; but it wns suppressed, bv order 
of NiehoUis, in 1820. A Protestant Bible siiciety has 
ainee been formed for tho purpose of siipplying Pro- 
testants in Russia with the Holy Scriptures. In Paris, 
a SiK-ietv was lormed in 1818, and still exists, uuder the 
name of the Freiieli I*rote«lant Bible Siuntv. Thei*o 
re similar societies at Stoekhobii, Copenhagen, Ham- 
lurg, Lubeck, Dresden, Frunkforisum-Muin, Stutt- 
gart, Ac. 

Bihliv Papppiii'M, patr'-p4-rttm (Lat., Bible of tho 
vor).— Before tho invention of printing, n copy of tho 
Bible being rare and exjiensive, tho pnneinal stibjecis 
ofthe Old and New Tcstainent were represented in somo 
forty or Alty pictures, with • short explanation or 
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texts of Boriptnre underneath esoh. Tliie nu called 
Die ** Biblta raupenitn." It Aid n similar, but more 
extended work, called ** Speculum Humana Balra* 
lionis" (the Mirror of Human Salvation), in • ffreat 
mcaanre took the place of tbe Uible in the Middle Aces, 
and were tbe chief text-books us^d by the olorisy in 
addressinff tbe people. Many copies of these works 
still exist. 

lllBLJCAt. Aktiquxtibb. or Didltcal AnCJUtOI^GT, 
is the name (nven to that science which 
treats of the antiquities, the political const iiiition, cus- 
toms, manners, &c., of that people with whom the 
Holy Scriptures ori(;inated, or those to whom it refers. 
A knowledge of bihliciil arche[>olagy is indispensably 
necessary to a right understniidini; of many parts dt 
Scripture. Though this study primarily ro.^ards the 
Jewish people, yet the manners, ciiHtonis, Ac., of the 
noifihliouriijff Semitic nations necesssrily form part of 
it. The principal sources of this knowledge are the 
Old and New Tehtainents, the books of JoHephus on 
Jewish anliqiiiiies and the wars of the Jcv\a. the 
writings of iMiilo, the Talmud and the Kahliinical ; 
works, the Greek, Unman, and Araljiati writera, 
ancient moiiuiiioiits, oiul the works of niodoni traicl* 
lers. For the tlrst work on Hebrew archn'ology wo arc 
indebted to Dr. Thomas Godwyn, whose book, ** Moses 
and Aaron, or Civil and lj!ccle^lastlcal Uiles used by 
the Ancient Hebrews,” appeared at Oxford in ItUti. 
Tlio Gormans ]i.i\e ]iartu*ultir]y distingniMli* 1 them- 
selves m tins department, and among thn more recent 
works that have appeared, are AY urn ekro , MCnlwurf 
dor hebr. Alterthumer ” (Weimar, 17bl, Dth edit. 
1832); Jiilin, ** Dibl. Arcbicologic” (■> ^ols. Vienini, 
17i)C — ISOo) ; Uiuior, Lchrbueh der hebr. Alleiilm* 
mer ” (Leipsic, 1707) ; He Wotte, “ Lelirbueli der beb.- 

i iid. Archmologie ” (Leiprie, 1814, 2iid edit. ]83()) ; 
lusenmiiller, ** Ifiindlniuli der llibl, AltertliiimaUiinde” 
(Leipsic, 1823) ; Winer, ” liibf, Uealwortcrbucli ” (3rd 
edit. Leipsic, 1817). In Unglisli, (here are a trunslaiinn 
of an abridgment of Jahn's ^Mlibliral Arehivniogv,” by 
Professor Uplmm (1827); Horne’s ” liitroduetion to 
the Holy ftcnpturcs” (vol. 3); Killo’a ” l^ietunsd 
Jlib1e;”arid the e\elopccdiu8of KiSlo, Knnlh, Kadie, Ae. 

JiiUMCAti CiaTici.sM 18 that science w inch eoneeriis 
itscif With the origin, history, and pro- cut state of the 
original text of Sciipturc. It comprises a eiiiieu) 
knowledge of the hnignuges in which the 8 cnjiliirt.s 
wore origiiiHily writieii ; the coDipo-^illuii, collei non, 
and presei’Mition of llu' diilereiil books ; llie iige, eliii- 
r.ieter, and rol.ilK)n.sliip 9 of the \:ir. 6 iis MSH.; t 
various re.iiiing^; inut tbn diMerent i)hiiiil(>./i<‘iti n;ul 
histoneal nieiuis to bo cniplcyed, in order to deleniiiiit* 
what the text w.is as it pnieeeded Ironi iho iljtiereut 
penmen. I's temlenry is not, as is anid liy some, tfi 
weaken or destioy rlie (oiimlutioiis of Cln istiiiinfi , but, 
1)11 tbe contiiirv, to strrMigllieii and iiiciea'io tbeni, by 
proMrig the uiiiheiitieity riiid genuineness of the ITidy 
{Scriptures. It is diiided into two kinds, a Iovmt iiuit 
a higher, — the lonmT merely coneeniiiig it- with 
the words as they fitniid in the viinoiis MSS or printed 
texts; the latti'i iiiiplyiiig the exercise ol liie reason m 
judging of the le\t«. from the context, from the eiicum- 
st.nnoes of the writers, Ae. Of these two, tlie foiiuer 
ia the more iinpurlaur and ndiiiMe ; the 1 i being 

morn open to Oni jeelun*, is liublci to ho ahiiied. Ihl- 
lical criticism is of conipar.itively rtceiit or gin. It 
nro-e, partly «t least, in cumrqnenee of the c*miro- 
10 wliieii men became involved on 
anbjeet?, amt t he necessity of hr 

to which to reiiT. Jt is utterly i...,, Jile for Inimnn 
aution and uiiigeiiec to guard (ig.iinsil the aiiglileht 
dci arturc fro utlit al rds 

criinng, and, consequently, in liie course of mariv eeii* 
tiirics, ond by being frequently transcribed, niimeroiis 
diilVrent runnings had urrson, which it lieciiine necen* 
sary to decide between, and to weigh Iho evidence by 
wh:eh they were r**spe*-nieJy auppnrtod. 1 he (iiiilicii> 
tic reading must b« determined by Htithoniies, and 
these authorities are judged ol by certHin rules. Bib- 
lie.*!! cntieHMi, then, in its striet and proper sense, 
comprehends ” t tie sum and subslaiiLC of (hat know- 
ledge which cfiables us to discover a wrong reading, to 
remove it Irom the text, and to obiMin, a« tieiiriv as 
JKKSible, tbe oiigiual words of the Bible.” Jt is dis- 
Sinot from mterpritatxon, but it iornia the baaia of it; 


for before we try to ascertain tbe meaning of an author^ 
we should be careful to see that we have Ilia words. 
** There are five ooiircea,” says Or. Oavidaon, ** from 
which eriticiam denvea all its aid in ascertaining 'Dm 
changes that have been made in tlie original text of 
the Bible, and replacing authentic readings eieliidard 
by them.” Tlieae are—l. Ancient versions of tho 
Saereti Scriptures ; 2. Parallels, or repeated passages | 
3. Quutaiions: 4. MSS., or written copies ; R. Crili- 
ncal iHinjcctiire. (Jfee BiDLK.)~/i'e/'. Dr. Davidson's 
TrealUe on Siftlieal CrUicum ; Porter's PriuvijtUo qf 
Textual CntieUm. 

Biblical iNTKiipiiXTATioir, or Sacrxd Hxiivbxxo* 
TICS, is the science of tciicliiiig or expounding thw 
ineiuiiiigof the Sacred Scriptures. When the inter- 
preter has obtained a pure text by the results of criii- 
eisin, he enters upon another and a more import int 
Held,— that of its iiiterprctiition. He has now a twofold 
duty to pcrforni : first, to associate in his own mind, 
with the terms, the exact idea which the Spirit intended 
they should symbolize; and, secondly, to excite the 
'•atiie idea in others hy means of spoken or written 
signs. He has to apprehend the meaning ofSeriptiire, 
iiiiit to exhih t it when apprehended, so as to bn intel- 
ligible. Bililicul interpretation is either graniinatical 
or liistorieid, — gramuiHiieal, when the meaning of tha 
woi*d<v, phniHoR, and Menteners, is made out from the 
/fSMs loqnnitH and the context; historidil, when the 
iiiriiiiing is liJiisirated and conilrmed hy historical ar- 
guments, which servo to evince that no other sense 
cii'i be put upon the pavsiige, whether regard be bad 
to the iniliiro of the subji^ct or to the genius and 
munner of the wiifer. (iVes lIldtUBJtUUTlCfl.; — lief, 
DavuNon's *Vari'f</ Urrmmeutirt. ' 

Biutit'i.sTH, «.>r llini.R DocToits, hih^-li-riste, in Eeol. 
Hist., was a numo given, in tho 12ih and 13lli cen- 
tuno'i, to those doctors or learned men that nnido 
Iho Holy Serijitures tho chief subject of their study 
and tlio'text of Iheir lectures. Tho schnlnsiies, on tho 
»ther huiid, hrought all the doctrines of laiih, us well 
as the principles and )>rcri'ptB ef pnicticul relig 
under thn dominion of philosopiiy. Tho Rchiilii!tie!i 
caiiio to bo regarded ns iiieii of iniieli nioro iib liiy and 
iiigeninty lliun the bibliciHlK, unci their lectures wore 
Hocked lo and lulmired by tho young; and. eonse- 
quciiilv, the Itib e doetors were ib'spiscd. They had 
lew hcliolars, and hail not even a st.itcd tune fur lead- 
ing thru lectures in any of tiui fatnoiiB Uiiropeaii uni- 
vci'siiies. I'be scholastio theology, with its trilling 
biililie.s, )irc\ ailed in all the nnixiTsitics and colleges 
ut Kiirnpe lioirn to I lie Iterornuitioii, 

Biiii.ioMiAriiT, (Gr. hihUon^ a boo%. 
u wnl'iig), may he (hdliicd lo bo the sci.nieo of 
br)o;,<i. Aiiciciilly, ibo term denoted the 

Wilting or traiiscripi.oT) of liool.s, and a wriliT or 
r()|)Vi'«l was liTiiied Lt/jfioi/i fifiliof. When tho traiis- 
ciibnig of books ceaHcd, iiliir the iiiirndiielioii of 
printing, liil»lif;friipliv caiue to si^niiV nn iiripiiiintanea 
nth aiiCiCiit ni:innicriptH,mid u rddll in the drcipliering 
of till The term wiii not used in il.i present sigiii- 
Hcntion till about tbe ninblk of the Istii r>tntiiry, and 
•I was lii-Ht iiilrodiieed in Fruiiee. Itibliugraphy (fur 
whicii bthliofnnq or bihllf-tjuosq would bo more appro- 
•) ilenotes a knowledge of books, with reler»'ne» 
toll or constiliieiit piiris, llieir difrcjent edilioin and 
ilegri • s of rnrerie^B, their snoje'is, authors, ehi-nes, 
Ac. '1 hero are sonio who would iiielnib' uii cr h hlio- 
grophy iniinv OfloT brenehes ol k leilg**, j ideed, so 
ide ^ ible to lav dow It liny lii/iita 
for tliR lire lit nil 'J'h pliere i iiil duties of ilm 
bildii graplicr iiro well mid rlmrly la <1 down in ilia 
'• ll ■ ■ niiii of the biblio- 

ihf trace tho history of bouk^ in regurd 
to iheirforiiis and oihcrconstiuietitB, andeonsoqucnily 
to traee tlie b^'giiiMings and progress of t>p igrujiliy, 
Ir heloiies to liiiii 111 a purtieiihir munner to lumk the 
iliir'*roiicfs of pii t oie*, and to point out lliiit ciJition of 
fverv tMiok winch is esieenied ibo most correct lU’d 
v.ilnaiile. In llic ease of biuika piildislied unotn moijsly 
or iiiiiier ffgiicd nan#s, it is bm biiMineis to indicuio 
tbe naiiicH ol ileor real uiitborn, in as tar as the disuov^ 
riiso* literary history may furni-li the na’annot doing 
•^o. All rcinurkable facts attaebiiig lo the history uf 
bool.*, such as the number of the. r editions, their rare^ 
uus, their having been condemned to the flaaiu, or eup* 
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mued, belong to the provinoo of bibliographicfti in 
qairv. Further, every one vrbo OTicngen in any particn 
lar lino of study mint, of course, tvhh to know the book? 
that have been piibli<>hed in regard to it, or in regard ti 
nnyparticularpointthniintorcHtHhisounosity; and iti* 
the onsiness of the bibliograjiber to furnish this mos 
useful species of informatioD ; in other words, the com 
piiation of catalogues of those books which have ap- 
peared in theyarious branches of knowledge, constiiates 
another department or bibliography. It is by means 
of such cstalogues that the student comes to know 
what has been written on every part of learning; that 
ho avoids the hazards of encountering diillciilties which 
bavo already been cleared; of discussing questions 
which have already been decided ; and or digging in 
mines of literature which have already been ethuusird." 
(Art. Bibliography t by Maovey Napier, in Ehcvc, Brif.) 
The number of bibliographical works that have np- 
peared in our own and other countries are so numerous 
that we can only afford to noticeafew of the principal of 
them. One ortfio CM rliestattempts to present a complete 
survey of printed literature was made by Conrad 
Oesnor, whose *‘Bibliothecu Universalis," in 1 vol. folio, 
aifpearcd in 1645. The works are arranged according 
to the names of their authors ; but it is limited to 
works in Greek, Latin, and ITobrew; sothnt even in 
hia day it could not be said to be universal. The Ilib- 
liotlicoa Britannica" of Dr. Boborl Watt of Glasgow is, 
with all its iiiiperfeetions, a most mevitorious and usf- 
ful work. It was publiahed in 4 vols. 4to (Kdiiiburgh, 
1824), in two of wliieh the works are arranged iilpha- 
bcticnliy, according to their titles, and in the other tv\o 
iiocordiiiff to their authors. It professes to he a 
universal catalogue of all iho authors with which this 
country is aequniiited j otuhraeing every deacnptio 
authors, and every branch of knowledge and lit< 
lure;" and it also gives a large mimher of* worl, 
other luTigiiages. The other lyhnurers in this tU'ld of 
lit^atun?, however, have generally eoiiliucd thenmehes 
witbiu narrower limits. Home eonnrio tliemHelves to 
books written upon one particnlar depurtinent of 
knowledge, to works belonging to a pnrlicnlar period, 
or issuing from a particular press j to anonymous or 
pscudoiiyraoiiH works, or to rare or ennons books. 01 
these wb may mention T<ownde’s Bibliographer's 
Manual of Knglirth Literature," giving «u account of 
rare, curious, and useful boo’:», t vols. 8vo, London, 
1834 (a now mul improved OiUtion of this work is in 
course of piihliention, under the editorship of Mr. H. 
O. Bohu) ; Diirling's “ Cyclopu'diii Bildiographiea," a 
library manual of tlieoldgieal and gemwiil literniiire 
and guide to books (London, lh'.'}7-8) ; "A Oitn'al 
Dictionary of English Literature and Tivitish and 
American Authors," by S. A. Allihone, 1 \ol, 8vo (Phi- 
ladelphia, ; Ifonio's Maminl of Bihlu al Bihlio- 
grapliy;” Dibdin’s*' Library Companion," 18 J I ; Bi unei's 
Manuel du Idbraire et de IWinateur des Livres,” 4fh 
edition, ,5 vols. 8vo (Paris, l.St2-J4) (a new and enlarged 
edition of this most valiuilde and useful work is now 
in course of publication) ; Qiievard’s “ La France Lit- 
teraire," 10 vols. (Paris, 1827-1-2) ; De Bure’s *• Ibldio- 
graphio Instructive, ou, TraiK^ ue la Conuoissntice des 
Livres rarcs et singnliers, contenunt nn Catuloguo 
raisonnit la plus grande partie de ees livres prceieiix 

S ui ont poru siioccHsivemout dans la Bt^nuhliquo des 
icttn'S depui* I'invention do rimpr.iueric,'’ 7 vols. 8vo 
(Paris, 1768-8); M. Barhicr’s Dietionnairc des 
Ationymes et Pscudonyme.s," 4 vols. 1800-9 ; Ebert's 
** Allgomeiiios bibliographi-fhes Lotikon," 2 vols. 
(Leipsic, 182l-,10) (an English translation of this work 
has appeared in 4 vols. 8\o, Oxford, 1837); Heinsins* 
** AUgeineines Biieherlexikoii," with supplcmenls, 
11 vols. (Leipsie, 1812-62) ; Erseh’s '* Handniich der 
dontseban Literatur," 2nd edition, 4 vols. (Leipcic, 
18K-4d) (3rd edition, by GeiS'>]er, 1845); Vater's 
** Literatur der Grainmatiken Lexika, und Wdrter- 
eammlongen oiler Sprachen der £rde," 2ad edition 
(Berlin^ 1847), 

BlBlloiiaircYf hih-li’O-mSn'-te (Or. biblioti» a book, 
•nd ttanUiai divination), an nlteidipt to gain an iiKsight 
into futurity by opening the Bible and tliking the nns- 
ange which flnt offers itself os a means from which ' 
guidance or advice may jNn derived with regard to uny 
worldly matter about wliicb the diviner may he in doubt. 
8^a praotised it going into a place of worship, and 


Biceps 

taking the first verse of Scripture that might Int read 
after their entrance. The praetice of this art was 
prohibited by some of the councils of the Church in tbo 
.6lh and 6tli centuries. It was introduced into Eng- 
land about 1070, and was much in vogue with the fana- 
tic enthusiasts that were found among the troopers of 
Cromwell and the soldiers of tho parliament, who used 
thi.s uiisatis’actnry method of procuring what they 
imagined to bo tho divine approbation or disapprove 
of ttieir plans with reference to the most triuin^ mat- 
ters in eveiw-day life. Another method of du ining by 
selecting p.sssugcs at random from a l>ook, was the 
Stirfea VirtpfhtUfe, in which a copy of the works of the 
Latin poet Virgil was used instead of iho Bible. — Sgf, 
ChamberH’s Encychpirdia. 

BinLioUA.KiA, bib-U-o-mai*-ni-a (Gr. IVJton^ and 
Munia, mudnesB,— book-madness), is a word recently 
formed from tho Crreek, to denote a passion for i he pos- 
sesMoti of rare and curious bonks. The true bihlioma- 
niae is not guided in bis selection of books by their mere 
utility or the value of their contents, hut nilher by 
anme nceidental circiimstunccs contieelrd with them. 
Wilh him, rarity is what gives iis chief valuo to a 
book; BO that he is ever searehing after books of 
which only a few copies hnvo been priiiled, or am 
known to exist,— early editio»!i, works that have issued 
from a particular prrJs, printed iu a pnrtioiilrir innuner, 
on velhitu or on large paper, — bools bound in a purti- 
eiilar w.iv by a pr? iilar binder. The editions of the 
obiMsies by tho 1 ' irs end the Foulisea are much 
]iri7.ed ; of iho II: .an classics, by the Academy della 
Crusca; tho book^ printed by the' El/cvirs and Aldus; 
those bound by Demme, Bo/erian, Lewie, or ra5'no. 
At the sale of the bhraiy of tho dulc of Koxlturglie, iu 
1.SI2, a copy of th.> llr^t edition of Boeciicm’s *‘De- 
eanmron," pid.^phcd bv Vnldarfer iu J J71, was sold for 
ilie enormous sum of J:2,290. This led to the fornmtion 
of the Eoxbiirglie Club, for tho printing of rare or 
hitherto unedited bonks, the menihers ol w ba h agreed 
t«i dine together anniiidlron the ntniiv'Tsary of the sale 
of the Boeencio, {&>'• Roxuvkotii: Gi.ru. ) Dr. Dihdin, 
in hi 4 “ Bibliomanitt ; or Book-miidiie*fi, containing 
come account of the history', syini>t>>ins, and cure of this 
fal:d tlisease," after giving aii account of the eminent 
book-eolleetvirs who have fallen vieliins to it, de.scribcs, 
n.sits nt/mjifomi, a passion for— 1, large-paprr copies; 
2, uncut ccipies ; 8. illustrated copies ; 4. unique 

iipies ; ,6. vellum copies; 6. first cdiinms; 7. true 

ilitions; 8. blficK-letler editions; end preseribos for 
its cun' — 1 reading useful works; 2. repriid" of.^earce 
and viilniible works; .3. editing our beat aneii'iit wri- 
ters; 4. erecting of public iuBtitutioris; 5. encourage- 
ment of bibliography. 

Bini-ioTiiECA,//i6-/i-o.fAc'-/.-ff (Gr. hihlion, and Ikeke, 
a repositorv ), properly signifies a library, or reposi- 
tory of books. In lit^ruiurp. it denotes a tre.itiao 
giving nn iiecount or list of nil the writers on a cert.aia 
snhicet : thus, wc have bibliothceas of tlieo*o::y. law, 
philosophy, Ac. There are, hkewisp, univer'iil biblio- 
iheeas, wdiii-h treat indiffcrentlv of all kinds of books; 
such us Watts’s ** Bibliotheca Britannica also, select 
bihliothecos, giving an account of none but uulburs of 
reim ts t ion . ( Srf‘ B i bli ogra ph v. ) 

Bicap.sulab, bi-kcp'-tu-lar (l.at. big, twice, eupswZrt, 
a capsule), in Bot., having two cupi»ulcs contiiining 
seed.i to each flow’cr. 

Bicabduukttrd HTnuoGTiw, li-l'Gr-hu-rttt'-fed. — 
Olelhint g.’is Also a name applied by Fornduy to oil 

IS. (See CkWKOv.) 

Bict.,oi Bi6r.,&ijte ( Ang.-Nor.), in Paint., opnle-bluo 
colour, which is prepared from the Lnf /.< armeniua 
(smalt), and is inr]|netl to ho snndy. Bice bears the 
best body of all bright bines used "in common work, 
but requires good and careful grinding, and is, after 
ultrunianne, one of the best of colours, A green, 
formed by mixing tho blue with orpinient, bcai’H the 
Same name, as do also certain compositions of indigo 
and vcrditerwith chalk. 

Biciips, bV*»ep$ (Lat. 6i», twice, caput, a head), in 
Anat., IS a common namo applied to several muscles of 
the human body, from their having twodi'-linct origins 
w liend.s. The principal of these are the Idccps flexor 
ruris and the biceps flexor ciibili, tho former situated 
•n the hind part- of the thigh, ^e latter on tlie Ibra 
iiart of tho os homeri. 
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BiofttM 

Bio£tbk, m oMtle and Till»(te in tha neij^b- 

bourhood of Paris, situated on a hill, and oommiuidinff 
one of the finest pronieots of the capital, of the course 
of the Seine, and of the environs. I^mis XtTl. erected 
the castle for the residence of invalids. When Louts 
XIV. afterwards bnflt the Hdtel B%al des liiriuidos, 
Bicfitre became a preat hospital, for which it is well 
adapted by its healthy situation. Water alone was 
wantinf; in ita vicinity; to obtwn which a well waa dug 
in the rock. Bicdtre oontains, alao, a house of eor* 
rection (maigon dejtree) for dissolute persons, thieves, 
ewindlers, &c. Since the revolution of 17U3, a prison 
lioa been erected fur those oriminols condemned to 
tho galleys, who are afterwards sent to the public 
dockyards. Both in the prison and in tho house of 
correction are shuns for the grinding of glass, and for 
other kiiivls of work in which the prisoners are usefully 
employed. In the Hospital, ec\cral hundred beds are 
allotted lo aged patients. None are admitted under 
the age of 70yeHr8 : they are attended with the greatest | 
care, and spend their leisure in the construction of 
little to3’S of wood or bone. Bicetro also oouluius a 
large hospital for incurable madmen. 

Bicobnis, bi-Jeor^-nig f Lat. bis, and cornu, a horn), is 
a term sometimes applied iu Anat. to the hyoid Imne, 
from its having two proeessci like horns. Formerly, it 
was also applied to muscles that had two terminations. 

Bicvarinas, or Bicuspidati, bi -kun' -puh (Lai. 
and OHgfitr, a spear), in Anal., is applied to the 
two first pairs of molars in each jiiw, from (heir having 
tno Rpe:U‘like tubercles. 

IUdal, or BidaT.b, bid^-al (hid and ah), an nneient 
custom in Englimd, by which friends are invited to 
drink nlc at some poor man's house, and there to con- 
trihuto something to his relief. 

liiDuiNa PuAYKB, It wss part of the 

duty of deacons in tho early Christian elmreh to adt as 
niondors and directors of the peojile in the exercise of 
rhcir public dcvi»lionR; honce they made use of cer- 
tain forma or uorda to give tho worshippera or hearers 
notice when each part of the service liogan. Bishop 
Burnet informs us that before the IL formation, u hen 
the priest hud announced hia text, he I'ailed on the 
people to go to their prnyern, tellmg them whnfc they 
were to pray for. “ le snail pray,” hhtb he, f ir tho 
king, for the pope, for the holy Calhol o clmrch, Ac.” 
'When this was dune, tho poo j do repealed their prayers, 
coniitmg them upon tlioir bends, in perfect sileticc, the 
priest kneeling down liken iac and saving hus. The 
rising of the priest was tho rjignul for ail to ectise their 
devotions, and llio sermon nas then proceeded with. 
The r»5th ciinim of the Chureb of England enjoins that 
before all p'-rinons, lectures, and homilies, the preachers 
and ministers shall move the people to join with them 
in prayer in a certain form. This form is known as the 
bidding praver, or bidding of prayer, because in it the 
preaeher ii tii reefed to bid the people to pray for cer- 
tain apecilied objects. It is now rarely nsed, the prac- 
tice of n*8dmg a collect or some short prayer beiore 
Acmion being generally substituted I'or it. The form 
** Let us pray,” repented before eevonil jirayers in tho 
English Liturgy, is taken from this practice of the 
early Chureh. 

Bii'La' 8 CoMBT, lc'-la*g fflr. kome, bair), a comet 
discovered in the month of Feliniiiry, 182't, by a Prua- 
Bian named Biola, at Joeephnladt, in Bohemia. It 
accompliiibea its elliptic revolution round the sun in 
rather more than six years and a half. It approaebas 
the earth's orbit more closely than any other cometary 
body that has vet been observed, passing through the 
descending node of its own path, at a comparatively 
abort distance from the orbit of the earth, and, in 
oonsequeiico, a collision between the comet and the 
earth was very much feared at one time, until careful 
oalciilations of tho comet's orbit were made, and all 
alarm on the subject shown to be gniundless. In 1840 
tbeedmotWHS olwerved to be separated into two parts, 
which iravolled in company, at a distance of about 
160,000 miles apart. It was not seen in its perihelion 
passage in 1860, as the circumstances attending its 
motion were unfavourable for its observation ; but 
this also occurred iu 1839, when it passed without 
notice. When lost observed, in 1852, thetwoframents 
intoubioh it had been divided by some inez^icable 
moans, irere plainly noticed travelling onwards through 


Bil* 

space, at the same relative distanoe ftmB sacih other 
as in 1846.— Bef. EngUok Cjyetaipwdja— vAJrta aod Boi* 
ences ; Lardner's Handbook ^ Jifrononty, 

^ BtRWHUL, 6i-<a'-at-a4 (Lat.Ms,twiee.tf«NMM,3roiNr); 
m Bot., a term applied to a plant which spring ftwm 
the seed one year, hut does not flower and seed usttt 
the second year, when it perishes. Th« biennial root 
is commonly enlarged at the close of the first season, 
by an accumulation of iiutrimeut intended for tha 
support of the plant daring its flowering and fruiting. 
The caiYot or the turnip is a familiar example of suum 
a root. 

Bxpfxv, UT-Jia, an apple baked slowly and pretiod 
flat. Norfolk is celebrated for it. 

BiOAvr, (Lat. bigamia), in Law, it at| 

offence against the holy slate of matrimony, and ooa» 
sists of a aeooiid marriage, having a former husbund 
or wife still living. Buch second marriage is simply 
void and a mere nullity, by the eccleBiasiieal law of 
England ; and yet the legislature has thought it just 
to make it felony, by reoapu of its being so great a 
violation of the public economy and dcooney of a woU- 
ordored stule. By the laws both of ancient and modern 
Sweden, it is punished with death. With us, the 
statute 0 Geo. IV. o. 81, makes the offhnee punishable 
with penal servitude for seven years, or imprisonment 
with or without hard labour lor not more than two 
years. 

Biout, bite (from the Sax. hypan, to bend), the 
double part of a rope when it is iolded, in coutradis- 
iiiietion to the end. 

Big NOMA, big^no'-nUa (named after the Abltd 
Bignon, librnriiiirto Louis XIV.) , in Bot., tho Trumpet- 
flouer, tliP typical gen. of tho nat. ord. JBignOhinceit, 
The species ar.> trues or shrubs, usuHlt> ni‘ u climbing 
biibit, and liiniii-bed uitli tendrils. Tho lejives are 
opposite, and giMienilly ternato, pinnate, or conjugate. 
Tho flowers ivve mostly in ierminnl or axillary panicles. 
The eorolluR are Irumpct-sbaped, and are coloured 
varioiibiv, while, yellow, orange, purple, or rose. All 
the species ore magnificent plants when in blossom, 
and have long beiMi cultivated by florists. They aro, 
with few exeejiiions, too dclibato to witliatana our 
eliuiAte, and will only grow freely in stoves. From tha 
leaves of the species JJ. chica, ilio Indians of South 
Americ.i obtuin a red dye called chiru, or cart{fura, 
which thev iite for painting their bodies and their 
arrows. Thi>i oliica must not bo confounded with tha 
beverage of the shitio name. (See Zka.) 

Bio> ON 1 AC ka:, big-no-ni-ai'-Be~e, in Dot., a nat. ord. of 
dicolyledonouN plants, in the STib-class CoroWJlarm, 
They are usually trees or sbrabs, often twiniug or 
climbing; rarely lierlis. They flourish in the hotter 
parts ot Asm, Africa, and America, being unknown in 
V^iiropo eierpt in aculti\ated statn. Tbc chief intereit 
of these plants lies iu their bciriitifiil trumpet-Nbaped 
flowers. 'J'herc ure 44 genera and 4 jU siicuics. 

Bioot, big'-nf, b word applied to a person p(*rversdy 
and obstinately wedded to soma practice or opinion, 
but especially to one who adheres with vehemence to any 
peculiHF notionsorevt raordinary dogmas upon questions 
of religion. Aeeordiiig to Camden, the use of the word 
dates from the time when Gislis daughter of Charles 
the Foolish, wss given in marriage to Kollo, duke of 
Normandy. When Hollo had received the investitiira 
of tho dukedom, ho was desired to kiss Charles’s foot; 
bot he refused to comply, and on his friends urging him 
to submit to the ceremony, he rmilied, in the Englisb 
tongue, ** JV> ee, bg Qod I ” for wnich the king and hia 
courtiers derided him, and, repeating his'answer with, 
imperfect pronunciation, oallso him bigot. After this 
occurrence, tho Normans were ordinarily oallad higodg^ 
or bigotg. . 

Bxkh. (See AcowTtirsi.) 

Bilbebbt. (Sec Vaccivxvx.) 

BiLnoKs, hiV^botie, long bars or bolts of iron, with 
shackles sliding on (hem, and a look at the end, used 
on some tiocasions in eonfliie the feet of prisoners, aa 
liandcuffs confine their ‘liandt. 

Bilb, bile (Lat. biiig, eaid to bo derived from 6ft, 
twice, and lie, eontention, as being the supposed 
cause of anger and dispute), is a peculiar oily fluid 
secreted from tho blood by the liver. In man it is 
generally of a yellowieb -brown colour, and has a 
hitter tsata, Aoeoedi^g to Berzelius, its eonstitusots 
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Bilge Bill in Chaaoer^ 

un, ill 1,<NX> pvt*. e08'4 WHter, 8f> pieronel, 8 aUm- dieation of eonnfe in a bird, and a Bign that it WS* 
iDffu, 4‘1 aod», 0*1 phoBplwke of linie, 3*4 oommoo upon livins animals, gnat Tariety in the nio«H« 
esit, and 1 phosphate of soda. The primary oaUa of oation of the forma of bills is very interesting, and is 
tlifl liver separate the bile from the blood of tne portal treated of under the names of the different epiwice of 
Tein, and discharge it into emnll duets, whiob unite to birdax such as crombillt, spoon-bills, bom-bille, parrots* 
form Urger ones, terminating in the ductus eoramunis &e. in the case onfaoae birds which live uponinseete, 
oholfdoobua, whence it is conveyed into the dnodennm. the bill is very seldom found hooked, but usually ehort 
lb there mixes with the digested food, and performs and slender. The bills ofthose birds which catohinseeta 
the importiint offlca of fitting it for absorption into the Oying, are remarkable for their deep division, wbiek 
system The bile thus mixed with the elements of enithTes them to gape widely. Birds which live upon 
iiutrilion becomes in part olso absorlied j the excre- seeds have short but powerful bills, with which tney 
menbitinns portion pHssing out of the liody, with the can crush their food. Aquatic birds have, as a general 
other iiidigeBtiblematennls, and imparting their peou- rule, broad sensitive bills, which are provided with 
liar crdour to them. Whoa dieestiou is not going on. laminie on the inner edge, for the pnrpose of straining 
the bile ascends through the cystic duct to the gall- the muddy water, from which they take cue pnnctpiu 
bladder, where it is stored for future use. The prtnei- part of their food. The bills of every sfietMcs of bii^ 
pal use of the bile is to separate (ho eliylo from (he which extracts its food from mud, are modified aoooi^* 
obyine. It abo aids in exciting the peristallio motion ing ti> the nature of the food it seeks. Besides the 
of the intestines, and thus esusea them to evucunte general use of tearing or crushing food, the bilb of 
their contents sooner than they would otherwise do; birds are used when fighting with ouch other, and also 
for, when (here is a doticl^cy of bile, the bowels are for the purpose of dressing their plumage, budding 
fn general extremely torpid. When, owing to some their nests, and for other functions. Many fishes and 
functional derangement, the bile is altaorlicd into th reptiles have mouths resembling bills, and the Ornitho* 
blood Slid carried through the system, it impiirts r&vneAHspiirfrdorttsisatingularspecimenoi'aqaadru- 
yellow tint to the BtirfHCe of the skin. (<SVe Jaukdicb.) ped with a bill. 

When from any cause the bile is in excess in the blood, Bii.l, a kind of batehet, made in rnrions fonns* 
orwheii the liver only imperfecily performs its function and nsod by nlnmbers, basket-mnkors, gardeners, 
of secreting it, the person is said to ho bilious. {See and others. Whet short, it is culled a hiiiid-bill ; 
BlfitoUS and Livkb.) when long, a bei bill. The bill is so enllcd fi*oin 

Bii OK,/n7; (Ang.*Sax.),ofa ship, the bottom of her its honked point, ' • h resembles the bc.ik of a bird, 

floor, or tlio breadth of the part she re'>ls on when It was formerly i »'d in warfare by the infiintry, ns 
aground. IMge-water is the wafer winch lodges on hei a kind of bjittle-ri\e. The billmen wore principally 
floor below the level of the well of the piinifi, and bilge niployed in dispatching the wounded when the enemy 
pumps, or burr-pumps, are those that <*«rry it od'. A uis routed. 

vessel is said to be bilgud when her bilge is broken, Biu. (from Lat. hnlla, a seal), a term originally 
aa l she springs a leak. applied to any scaled letter or dociiincnt, bet now nsird 

BtMABY CalovIiI (Lftt. ec/cu7us, a small stone), to denote iinv lormni written statement of any kind, 
—These are sometimes called gall-stones, and are (5re the articles which follow lor the particular tcuh* 
often found in the hniiian gall-bladder in large qiinn- ideal iiaes of the word Bill.) 

titles. They are either sninitrainipa eiit uiui crystal- Bill, in criminal cases, is an indictment or written 
lioe, or strongly coloured with ilio bile. They mostly iccimtion of one or more persons, of acrimeorinls- 
oonsist of choleatcrin deposited ou a nuclous of pbos- demeanour preferred to or presented upon oath by a 
Xihatooriiine. ^ grand jury. AV hen this jury hn\e heard the eiidenen, 

Biliaby Buctb, hiV-ya-ref in Anat., ore those duets f they think it an accusation groundless, or not sum- 
or canals which couvey the bile from the li\er to the nentfy supported by the witne.sses railed before them, 
duodenum. ... . tlmy used formerly to indorse on tlio bark nf the kill 

Bilious, liV-vu$, is applied to any eomplnint pro- ^r ludiclment 7}/aoriiwws, or * wo know notbing of it;* 
reeling from the bdo. It ia often iudrerimiiiarely intimating that thougii the facts might jio'^sddy be 
used by pstienia for any dernngeinent of the <bg»“<ii\e true, that tnith did not appear to them s but now they 
organs ; but tiioiigli these olteu proceed from the bile, as-,ert iii Keglinh, more absolutely, “ wot u tmn bill,** 
they do not always do so. Bilious roiuplaints are iudi- or (winch it tlio better way) *' not found ; and then 
rated by a biller, nauseous tiiHte in ihe mouth, a foul ihc bill is said to be thrown out, and the pariv is dis- 
tongue, and the appearance of the fivers. The bes-t rharged without further answer (and, bv th’o S A9 
trestment for nn ordinary attack of bile i»,^rsl, to act Vicl. c. 11 1, without fees) ; but a fresh bill nuty aller- 
upou the bowels by some gentle merriirial purge,— a wards be preferred to a sulHequeut grand jilrv, bol 
few grains of calomel or blue pill, follow ed in four or not at t ho same assizes or sessions, for tne i>anicotlenco. 
Jive hours by a saline draught, so as to freely move the If they are ‘satistled of the Irnlh of I lie iicruxution, 
howeU. Tonics should afterwards bo resorted to till hey then indorse upon it, **a true bill” (snnently 
file digestive organa have recovered (heir tone. The uUavera). The indict ment is then said to be found, 
term bjbona is also applied to certain kinds of food nil tlio pirty stniid.s indiefed. To find a lull, there 
which have a tendency to produce bilious atreclioos. must, at least, twelve of the jury agree. The indict- 
Bilious Tbykr. (See Ii'evi r ) 'nent, when so found (or not found, as tlie caPo may 

BiuoiibTi'.mpkr\mknt. {Set Tkuprrament.) .>c), isth«n rclurncd, or publicly delivered info o/uirt, 
lliUL, hiU ( Ang.-Sax. hitl, a bonk), in Orn., tho beak vnd the lliiding of the jury openly proclMiiued, and tho 
or hard horny mouth of » bird, consisting of two nmn- icensed person is called up to plc-id to it. If he plead 
dibies. There is no appoaraneo of lips tuiher in the vnihr, sentence is at once pna.sed ; but if he plpml not 
Upper or low or jaw; nnd, except in the cases of parrots gnillv, the ease is tried by tho petit jury; and it they 
in the fmtul state, and some varieties of walerfowl, leqiiil him, he i? discharged, but otherwise he receives 
they are not funmhod with proper teeth. In the two be seutenco of the court. 

Mceptioiis Tueiitioned, the rudiments of teeth have Bill i.v CnANCKRY was formerly the first commence* 
been observed. A portion of the bill at the ba^o of the nient of a »nU in the court of Clmncerv, «h*ch is 
tipper iiiaiuUMe is covered with ii inembrune, which is analogous to an action in the cnmmnn-'law courts. 
Allied the cere, .flrom the waxy appearance which it There are now two other modes of institermg a suit in 
presents in some species of birds. It is sometime^ diancerv, viz., bv claim and summons, neeniiiing lo the 
myered with fosthers. and sometimes it is naked ; but notters brought' before the court, 'i he bill is m the 
itis often vonnd prnteeled bv hairs or bri.stles. The itvleofa petition to the lord chancellf*p. This is in 
uoairds of a bird are usually situated in the rere, but lie nnture of a declaration at common law, or n libel 
IQ «QTIJC cases they are placed sri far forward iis hardly ind allegation in tho spiritual court n, setting f**rlli tho 
to he observable. The hills of lerds varv in shape sti- 'iroiunstunces of tho cuso at length, os frnnd, 

ooramgto their hamts and the ditlereut substances upon rust, or hardship, and pn^injreftef : and if ilieolfject 
wbicb they feed. Tho bills of birds of prey are very »f the bill be Co stay waste or other injury, an injunc- 
stroug, the upper part being booked, and very sharp, ion is also praved. Besides bills eerl'iig e^nifaJn’^ 
so OS to be able totwr and cut to pieces the flesh of v/tV/; that is, ledress in a court of equiiy, there ars 
the animals upon wmoh thev seize. A strong short i others which aie merelv ancillary to an action at law, 
blU* With tho edgsR sharp aim notched, is the usual in- j of which the object is not to obtain relief in cquitr. 
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tvicleiiea to be afeed in e oouH of eomtnon leiv 
kk enp^rt or defenee of en eotion hroupht or to be 
broDftnt. These are ealled bills for dueovtry. If suofa 
• bill be filed by the defendant in the action, it further 
pr^rs an iujnnotion to stay proGee<)^ii|pi at law in the 
mean time. As, however, the eommon-law courts have 
BOW the power to order parties to be examined on in- 
terrogatories, and to stay proceedings in the mean 
time, a bill for discovery is not retorted to except in 
■ome very special cases. 

Bill iir PxNLTAVtNT. (Sw Btatoth.) 

Bili of Adtcxtum. (Sef ADTaatuiiK, Bill of.) 

Bill of ATTiiHoxx is an act of parliament to 
attaint particular persons of treason or felony ; but, 
■Ithough in former times such a process may have been 
resorted to, our present laws would scarcely permit 
each an innovation. It was also in the nature of a 
writ alter judgment against a jury of twelve men that 
had given false judgment in any court oY record, liut 
the practice of setting aside verdiota upon motion, and 
ntiDting new trials, has so superseded the nae of it, 
Jwat there is hardly any instance of an attaint for this 
eanse later than the Ifibh century. 

Bill of Costs. {See Costs.) 

Bill of KxcBPTxo9is.>-lf a judge of a superior 
court of common law, either iu his directions or deci- 
sions, misstates the law by ignorance, inadvertence, or 
design, the counsel on either side may require ’him 
publicly to seal a bill ofexeepiionet stating the point 
wherein he is supposed to err ; and this lie is obliged 
to seal by the Sttituteof Westminster the 2iid (laKdw. 1. 
o. 81), or if bo refuse so to do, the party may have a 
oompiilsory writ against him conimauding him to seal 
it, if the fact iiUeged bo truly staled ; and if he return 
that the fact is untruly stated, when the case is other- 
wise, an action will lie against him for making a false 
return. This bill of exceptions is in the nature of an 
appeal, examinable, not iu the court out of w liich the 
record issues fur the trial at niei priue, but in the next 
immediate superior court, upon a writ ot error, after 
jndgnient given in the court below. Bills of exceptions 
are not at present so much in use as fornierlj', since the 
more frequent extension of the discretionary powers of 
the court in granting a new trial, which is now very 
commonly hud for the misduection of the judge at 
viMi pi’iue. 

Bill of Excuafob is a security origiunlly in- 
vented among merchants iu dilTcreiit countries for the 
more easy remit (unce of money frum one to the other, 
and has bince spread itself into almost nil peetiniury 
transactions. It may bo defined as ** an open letter of 
request from one man to another, desiring him iu pay 
a sum named therein to himself, or to a third person 
on bis account ; " and by this method, a itiuii at tlio 
most distant part of the world may liavo money rrniitled 
to him from any trading country. If A. Jives in Ja- 
maica, and QwcB B., who lives in England, £1,000, and 
O. bo going from England to Jama ca, he may pi^ B. 
the i;l,lK)0, and take a bill of exchange drawn by B. iu 
England upon A. in Jamaica, and receive it when ho 
comes thillior. Thus does B. receive his debt, at any 
distance of place, by translerring it to G., who carries 
over the money in paper credit, without danger of 
robbeiy or loss. In common speech, each a bill is fre- 
quently called a drt^s but a bill of exekamje is the 
more fegnl, a.s well as mercantile, expression. These 
bills are oilhcr^orai^n or inland, — foreign, when drawn 
by a person residing abroad, or in Scotland or Ireland, 
upon bis correspondent in England, or vice vered; and 
inland, when both the drawer and drawee rcKido in 
England. If a bill be made pay able (us is most usually 
the ca«>e) to order, that is, either to A. 1)., or hte 
order, or merely to the order of A. B. (which is in all 
respects eqnivalvut), it is said to be negotiable, a term 
applied, iu law, to aag instrument, the right of action 
on wbii'h is, by exception from the eooimon rule, freely 
emignalile from man to man ; and the payee may, by 
indorsement, or writing hia name in dorro, or on the 
bock , assign ov er Ids interest in the bilL Such indorse- 
Dent may either be in blank or in/uU, In iba former 
caoe, the payee simply writes his own name ; in the 
Intter, be aw names the intended essignee, as the 
person to receive payment, and to him, in either ease, 
ne delivers over or sends the instrument so indorsed | 
and tueh amigneo (or indorse, as he is called) may in- 


dorse in like manner toaaother ; andeoon. In iiffiiithmi 
If the bill be payable (as it may be) ilmpbr to n petemi 
named, and not to order, it is not negotialbla | - 
the other band, if made payable to hearer (asiaalWM 
the ease in that species ealled ^ eheqna en a baahti^f 
it is negotiable withbut any indorsement, and by tau9 
delivery ; and the case is the eame where a bill, 
able to order, is indorsed In blank hj the payee | for 
it may afterwards be transferred, either by a new in* 
doraement and delivery, or by simply delivering it to- 
the intended transferee. A bill of exchange is one (or 
at mafuri/g) on the third day ef grace aitor the Urn# 
expressed for payment on the iaee of H, iinleos it bo 
drawn payable oa demand. If the third day of graoo 
tall upon a Sunday, Christmas-day, Good Friday, or o 
day of public fast or thanksgiving, it becomes aue tho 
day beloro. At any time before it becomes due, tho 
holder may present it to the drawer for liis oeet^ 
anee, which must, in ease of an inland bill, be Ay 
writing on tho instrumont^ut, in ease of m/oreiga 
one, it may he either (pitton or verbal. AfSet 
aeeeptance. if the bill be not paid on arriving at ma*' 
tiirity, the bolder bus a right or aotioa against any or 
either of tho parties whose names appear tharcOB; 
antecedently to his ; but such right it suhjeot to Iho 
condition that be sball have presented it to the drawoo 
on the day it became due, and that he give reasonablo 
notice of its dishonour or non-payment; that is, nnder 
ordinary circumstances, notice on the following daj» 
or, to persons not residing in the same town, by Che post 
of that day, or in ease of a foreign bill, by the next 
ordinary post or conveyance, to all the parties whom ho 
intends to charge, or at least to him whose name was 
last placed on the bill, in order that the latter majr 
give the like notice to the party next before him | and 
so ill sttceession, each party being allowed in turn a 
similar time for the purpose. The original payee can 
only resort to tho drawer. If tho drawee njhec to- 
ceptance, — a refusal which the law will Iniplyf unless ha 
accepts immediately on nresentnient^or wiinin twen^» 
four lioura after the bill is left with him fortbeparpCNM, 
•~tbe drawer and indorsers are liable to make imnie» 
diute payment, though tho bill has not arrived at 
maturity'; but notice of the non-acceptance must be 
given, as before stated in reference to the case of non* 
payment. After this notice, the holder may bold it, and 
pr»sfiit It for payment when it oomes to maturity, 
wit bout waiving his right of recourse against the other 
parlies. Tho bill need not, however, be presented for 
aeeeptance, nnless it be drawn payable at a speeffied 
time ti/ler eight or offer demand. Where the ceremonj 
of preacntni'cnt for occeptanoe is (except in the oaaea 
last mentioned) omitted, the bill must be presented for 
paymenl; ana the same law of proceramg against 
tlio drawrer and indorsers will then apply, as afiwadr 
Htatril in relerenre to the case where an aoeented 
bill is presented for payment. The most common form 
of a bill of exchange is for the drawer to address it te 
tho inteiidpd payer or aooeptcr, who accepts It 
once. It then liecomes subject to all tho ineidenti 
above mentioned in the case of an aeoei>ted bill, (Fsv 
th» law as to profent, and acceptance eupra proteei, for 
honour of the drawer, or any tndoieer, and other mat- 
ters connected with bills of exohange. oonsult tho 
following writers on this snbjeot: — -Coitty, Baylsy, 
Byles.) 

Bill or IIsaltb is a certificate or instrnmoBi 
granted by a consul, or other competent authority, 
the master of a ship at the time of her ejearing out 
from any port or place suspected of bains liable so in- 
fections diRordcrs, declaring the stale of health in tho 
place at that time. A clean bill imports that at tho 
time the ship sailed, no infectious disorder was known 
to exist ; u euepected, or touched bill, denotes ttiat ibero 
were rumours of an infectiems disorder, hut that it had 
not yet actually appeared ; afbul bill, or the abaenoo 
of clean bills, imports that the plaeowaa iofected when 
the vestiel sailed. If the ship brings a clean bill of 
health, the passengers and goods are not subject to 
any quarantine ; but, if a foul or suspected bill, they 
are subject to quarantines of different duration, ae^ 
cording ns the ^ague is known or only suspeeted lo 
have existed in the eountiy at the ship's deparipv« 
{^e QvAEAiitxaB.)— MoCuUooli'i Om nmH m ’' 
Pictionary. 



Tm INMmOKJkET Of 


BUl«f Jndmiiity 

teft (or Act) ov IvosumT.— ThaM sra aoti of 
pMpUftmeBt oocfliionalty poMwd to indomnify paraoni 
iriio h«v«. throusb forKottaloafa. ioadvortence, or oChor 
CBWM, dono or omitted to do oertaiD acts wlmreby 


Jill o» ISDioncurv. (A»« IirotCTirvirT.) 

Bill aw Ladiito it ao acIcnowLedgroeot tifpird by 
'the maater of a tuip, tad giTen to a morohimt nr con- 
ai^or, eootaining aa aoconnt of tha gof^da which tho 
maatar baa recairedon board firom him, with a promuo 
to dalirar tlmm at an intanded plane, on payment of 
firaigbt. JSaoh bill of lading muat bo treble, ~-ona for 
Aba merohant who loada the (goods, another to bo acnt (o 
the oonaignae, and tho third to remain iviili tha muster 
of the ship, A bill of lading is only used when the 
Itoods sent are only part of the cargo ; I'or, when a 
aercbant loads the whole of the vossel on his own por* 
sonal account, the instrument passed between him mid 
the master of the ship ia oaliau a charter-partjf (which 

^ZLL ov BzaitTa was A important aUtute, tho 
aeoond of the ilrat year or^Villiara & Mary, ao called 
as being declaratory of the rights of British subjects. 
It was delivered by the Lords and Commons to the 
prince and .princess of Orango, February 13, 16S8, 
Mare they were raised to the throne. The rights 
declared are aa follows 1. That the pretended power 
Ofdiapenaiug with laws, by regal authority, without 
^conaent of parliament, ia illegal. 2. That the protended 
power of dispenaing with laws, or the oxeeution of 
Inwa, by regal authoritr, as it bod been then of late 
nsaumed and aieroiacd, is illegal. 3. That the com- 
, mlarioii for erecting tha Court of Comniisi loners for 
Soolaaiaatical Causes, and all other cominisHions and 
.QOttrta of like nature, are illegal and pernioiouH. 4. 
That levying money for or to the use of tho crown, by 
pretence of prerogative, without grant of parliament. 
Sir longer time or in other manner than the same is 
nr ehoU bo granted, ia illegal. 5. That it ia the right 
the auldact to petition the king; and all commit- 
aej^ and proaeentiona for sneh petitioning are illegal, 
d*' That the raiaiog or keeping a standing army within 
the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with consent 
ef parhament, ia againat law. 7. That the aubjocta 
which era Froteatonta may have arms for their defence 
enstable to their conditions, end us allowed bylaw. 
8. That rieotions of members of parliament ou^ht to 
be firoe. 0. That the freedom of speech, and debntes 
or proocedininin parliament, ought not to be impeached 
or qaeationsa. 10. That excessive hail ought not to 
bo reqnired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unnaual punishments inflicted. 11. That .jurors ought 
to be duly impanelled and returned ; and jurors whioh 
pnaa upon men in triula for high treason ought to bo 
flmeboldera. (This provision respecting the quiUiflca- 
Mon of jurors in coses of treason is ropoolcd by the 
Jury Act, 6 Geo. IV. c. SO.) 12. That all grants and 
promises of fines and forfeitures of particular persons 
before conviction ore illegal and void. 13. And that, 
for redress of all grievances, and for tho amending, 
strengthening, and preserving of tho laws, parliaments 
ought to be held urequently. It concludes in these 
aotnarkable words And they do claim, demand, 
and insist upon all and singular the premises, os their 
undoubted rights and liberties." And (he act of par- 
liament itself recognises all and singular tho rights 
and liberties asserted and claimed in the said declara- 
tion, to bo the ** true, ancient, and indubitable rights 
of the people of this kingdom." These liberties were 
again asserted at the commencement of (he ISch cen- 
tury, in tlup Act of Settlement, 12 A 13 Will. 111. o. 2, 
whereby the crown was limited to her present majesty's 
Ulustrinns house ; and some new pn.iviaions were added, 
at the same fortunule era, for better securing our 
nuigion, laws, and liberties, which the statute declares 
so be the "birthright of the people oi England, ac- 
oofding to the ancient doctrine of the common law." 
Seme of these new provisions have been since re(>calod. 
llio principal which are now in force rosy be shortly 
•tallM thus The possessor of the or«>wn shall join in ; 
oaminuirion wi^ the Church of England, as by law | 
iNltiddialked/ano, if not a native of England, this nation , 
rikiil imt be obligea to engage in war, to defend any 
\gj^naittioni ■ whioh do not belong to the crown of 
without tha oon^t of parliament j that the 


judges shall not be removed whilst ihevjprope^ da^ 
mean tbcmsdlvea, except U|ma the addreoa of Doth 
houses of parliament, and their iBlariei shall be asoer* 
tuined and established (and by 1 Oeo. 111. o. 29, their 
commissions are continued, notwithstanding the de- 
mise of the crown) ; that no pardon under the great 
seal shall be pleadable to an impeachment by the 
Commons in parliament. 

Bill of Salm is a deed nnder seal, which passes the 
right and property in chattels firom one to another : and, 
being under seal, and therefore a solemn -contract, the 
seller cannot, as be miglit in the case of a mere parol 
cooCroct, show that it was made without good or valu- 
able consideration, and that, therefore, in Taw, the pro* 
per ty did not pass, and no action can be xnaiutuinod to 
recover it. By the statute 13 Elis. c. 6, every grant or 
gift of chattels (as well as lands) with intent to defraud 
creditors or others, shall bo void as against tha persona 
to whom such fraud would be prejudicial, and oU per- 
Bons partnkers in, or privy to, auch fraudulent grants, 
shall forfeit tho whole value of the goods, one moiety 
to (he queou, and the other to the party aggrieved, and 
also, on conviction, shall suffer imprisonment for half a 
year. The retaining possession by the original owner 
contrary to the purport of his assignment, is one of Uie 
prineip.’il badges of fraud, entitling the creditors of the 
original owner to impeach the transaction. And now 
by the 17 A 18 Viet. o. 36, it is enacted that every hUl 
of sale shall bo ib med fraudulent and void os against 
creditors, where i • person executing the deed remains 
in possession of < ic property, unless the bill of sale, or 
a copy of it, and every sohcdiile thereto, with an affi- 
davit of itn execution, in which the address and addi- 
tion or occiip.'vtion of the assignor, and of every 
witness to its execution, with the actual day of ita 
execution, be set forth and filed in th^ court of Queen's 
Bench witliiu twenty-one days from the time of ita 
execution. 

Bill of Victuallitto. (AreVicrrALiwo-BiLL.) 

Billaudisba, li7-/ar'>di-ar-a(fromthe French bolanitt 
Labilhirdii'^rc), in Bot., agon, of plants belonging to 
the nut. ord. Pittonporacefe. The species arc climbing 
shrubs, natives of Australia and Tasmania, where they 
are commonly known as apple-berries. They have 
simple ivlterniite evergreen leaves, and axillary pen^ 
dulous flowers. Tho fruits arc soft berries, whicb» 
when ripe, are of a bluish colour, and have a pleasant 
sub-ttcia taste. A few Rpccies are cultivated in the 
conservatories of this country, for the sake of their 
handsome flowers. 

Billbsbgia. bil4fer^’ji-a (from the Swedish botanist 
Billbcrg), in Dot., a gen. of plants belonging to tho 
nat. ord. Uromnliacea:. The species arc all natives 
of South America. From tho roots of B. UnctorM the 
BraxiliaTis obtain a yellow dye, 

BiLL-Buoxbns arc persons who engage in thepur^ 
chose anih sale of bills of exchange and promissoiy 
notes. They sell bills for those drawing on foreign 
countries, and buy hills for those remitting to them. 
It is their business to know the state of the exchange, 
and tho circumstances that are likely to elevate or 
depress it. Tho rate of exchange on bills is, as in other 
things, regulated by the law of supply and demand ; 
for when there is a scarcity of bills drawn upon a cer- 
tain^ountry, their value wiU rise; mid when there is 
a Fuperabundance, it will necessarily fall. When tha 
value of the experts to any country in a given period 
is equal to tho value of the imports from the same 
country in the same period, tho bills drawn in each 
country upon the other will be equal in amount, and, 
eonsequonlly, will be obont par. Bill-brokers are dis- 
tinct from biU-discountcra, — ^those who discount biUa 
that have some time to run before they become doe. 
{See Bbokkbs.) 

Bill-Chaubxh, adepartmont of the Court of Sewioit 
in Scotland, in which summary petitions and appli- 
cations, and other branches of business requiring 
unusual dispatch, arc disposed of Tho last-appointed 
lord-ordinary officiates in the Bill-Chumber during 
session, and all the judges, with tho exception of tha 
lord-president and ford-justice dark, officiate in rota- 
tion ouring vocation. In general, nil cases requiring 
the immediate interposition of judicial authority, such 
as suspensions of decrees or of diligence, and suspea- 
sions and interdiett of tbreatenea wrongs, ora pxo* 



olSHm 


C0*M wiib^in the Sf»tl9itand«» in BilKSiMttte. 
Jjk iDterin iiltercUa^ tff wLkh ih« prueMdin^ eom- 
phAwd oFia amstsd tut St «aa be mquSrad iute end 
iSflcuiised bT botb ptftife. is granted on the eppHeant 
awkSiig oat on rx^fbete ease of ii]|)iil7, and beeonriae 
xespoEMble for ony ii^iy irhich may be oeooeioned by 
the Snterdiet, BSuHild it nltinuttely bo teoallod. In 
K^ral, ho hiui also to ttad oantion ibr the eapensea of 
m pro^a. The greater number of the proeeadiiiM 
ere aanetmned by the judge aa a matter of lorm, on the 
elerka ISnditig that the papcri prcaented aaktheuaual 

e ^wera in the uaual manner. If a question of law is 
rohed in the applic»tiun» the point is (liacnaacd Oa in 
an ordinary action. Matters of bunkroptev or seques- 
tration are also adjudioated on in ihia uopartoieut. 
(dlee CouuT or Sbshiov.) 

BtLijKT, IrU'-Ut (Fr. billait a bloeh, or amaO log of 
wood).— In An^h., when any moulding, cither square 
or circular in form, but more generally the latter, is 
dirided into short a<>ctiou8» and every other piece then 
out away, the remaining projections, which re'tcinblo 
abort blocks of wood, ore called billots. It is pcouiiur 
to Bomaa orebiteuture. When several rows ut mould* 
Inga one above another ore oniauionted in this manner, 
the billets iiro placed interchangeably; that is to say, 
the hollowed spaces in one line of moulding ennio by 
the side of the projections in the moulding ncjct to it; 
and so on. 

Billet, bW-lai {Tr.lilUit a letter), in Tier., a charge 
resembling a brick or letter iu its oblong rootungular 
shape. By Knglt.^h heralds it is considered to repre- 
sent a letter; and hence the derivation herogiicn; 
bot foreign heralds are inclined to consider it as repre- 
leiiting a brick or tile. 

Billbtix o, hWAe-ting iFr. billet ^ aletter) , in Mil., the 
moans by which food and lodging are provided for nol- 
dierswheii on the march, or during a temporary Slav iu 
any toun in which there arc uo barracks for their aouom- 
modation. Prior to the passing of the Mutiny Act in 
168B, private persons were compelled to receive soldiers 
in their dwelltnmi without any redress ut the hands of 
the civil authorities, ns the men or their ofilcers uiiglit 
demand ; but after this, an equitable OiHlrihiition by 
theantburiticsof the place was enjoined in all cases; 
and since 17<Ui it boa only been ooiupulNory on inn- 
heepera of all classes, persons keeping beer and cider- 
nhopa, and those licensed to sell wine and spirits, or 
let horses for hire. Keinuneratiou for food and lodging 
is given at the rate of lOd, per day for each man, and 
lid, for the keep of a horse. The 'innkeeper is bound 
to give the soldier tho means of cleaning his arms and 
occoutrenienta, and to provide him withono hot. meal 
in the course of each day. It is tho duty of tho olQcers 
to visit daily every house where tho sol'd iers are qiutr- 
tered, to see that this is not evaded by any pn\nto 
airrangement with tho soldier, or purposed neglect. 
When it is found neocssury to provide aceomniodation 
for troops in a town for a short time, the otTiccr in 
command communicates with tho mayor of tho town or 
chief magistrate of the district, mentioning the number 
of men for whom food and lodging will be required. 
The magistrate then distributes tho men os equally os 
possible among tho various innkeepers in the town or 
oiatrict, and cunvea letters, or billelt, to be prepared, 
unignlng a oertain naniber to each pnblic-hnuae. oti- 
commisstoned oflicers are generally sent on in advance, 
who receive these billets and diatribate them to the 
troops as tlioy arrive. 

Billiabds, bil*~yarda (Fr. lillard, the stick or 
inace with which the ball is struck), a game played 
with ivory balls upon a rectangular table, usuallv made 
of slate and covered with flue green cloth. I'he size 
of a billiard-table voriea; bat it is generally about 
12 feet long and 6 feet brood, and is sniTnuadcd with 
enahions” mode of india-mbber, in order to keep the 
bolls on the table sod make tlum rebound. Two of 
the ivory bolls employed ore white, ami one red. At 
each corner of the table, and in the centro of each of 
the longest aides, ia an o^ninit provided with a pocket 
or basard-net; and the object of tho player, in an 
ordioory come, ia either to moke a cannon— that ia, to 
^ the otW white bMt and the red with bta own white 
Don,— or to moko a baaord— namely, to place hia own 
bon into a packet, after striking the red or white ball,— 
flktoplay looa toiftntaii tho red or white baU into n 
255 



packet iKhe former k colled a Mu L 
Uktter a winuing bwiard. The oliek or mw « 
tho boUa ova atruclrlBaatnd^voadanrodf 
leather, between flvo and abf foot IpngitU- 

towardaits amnner eatremlfy. Tho baUnccac^ 

struck with ameac, a straight alondor Mick wiUin k. 
head ottoohed to itt the maoe, however, ksoldoin i 
except by ladiea and beginners. For n toag poi ' 
wna the only instrument used in Bngkmd} but g.. 
oUy it was superseded by the cue, which ta played t 

tho left hand, on a ** brutgo** msido.by tho flugero a 

thumb. The leathern point of tho ouo ie iiaoi^ 
chalked before playing, in order to prevent itsiUppilu 
Before commencing to play, a fine ohalkdine ia dmlim 
across the lower end of the table, nearly two fid 
disraiit from it. From the oentre of thia lino. »aend» 
circle is drawn, about one foot and n half in aianitler* 
with the convex aide towards the lower end of the 
table. The spaco inokided between the line and tho 
semicircle is called the toNlk, from which tha fod 
player iilwuys begins. Iimhe oentro of the td&a* it 
the bigli end, about n foot foom the onablon, it amolfov 
upon which tho veil ball ia placed. The game, whkfo 
is generally scored by a non-player, or marker, WU 
originally '.:1 ; but it is often played to 60, 63, 64i| 165^ 
or 1,000. It can bo played by two, three, four, or 6Mnp 
pcrsuim, and there are many varietiea of the Mittt. 
According to Hoyle, the diflerent games pl^ed upon 
a billiard-tnble uro us follows Tha White Winnill|g 
game, which ia played with two white boUa, and » 
scored indcpendouLly of forfeitures, Ikom winninir 
bnaurda only i 12 acorea tho game when two peroona 
are playing, and 15 when four play. Tha White Loaite 
mime, which ia the reverse of tne former, k aoerad 
from losing and double, or winning and losing haiordit 
13 ia the score ia tliio also. The White limning and 
Looing ganio is a combination of the two preceding i OH 
balls put in by striking the adversary's bw ikstreekpn 
towards the game. Choice of Balk.— In thk gama tlw 
pinver chooses bis ball each time. The Brieole gynq, 
—Here the player must first make bk ball atrate-w 
cushion, whence it roust rebound swos to hitthotof ^ 
adversary. Tho linr-bolo game, so eiUled when Uln 
player is debarred from playing at one pocket or boll. 
One-holoisa game in which only the balls which JW 
iuio ouo pocket are counted. Haasrds, m game to- 
sembling Pool, wbich depende entirely ou the mulkhlg 
of hazards, a llxcd sum being paid to the playet for 
each hazard. Tho lloublet miiiu) it pbyed with tWw 
balls, usually against the white winning geme. Mw 
hazard is scored in it, unless mode by a rebound footo 
tho cushion. The Commanding game, where the 
vorsary fixes upon the boll which the player hoe.ie 
strike, is gonenilly played by a SHpei 


against the ordinary game. Tlie Limited MOto'k 
played by drawing a line across the tobu^ 'wd 
if the pluyor’s ball passes beyond It, bo pay* foi* 
felt. The Bed IVinning and Losing Carambole 
which is the game most commonly played, is reokojllia 
from winning and losing bazarde and oarsmbolea or 
cannons. The cannons and white hooards sooro two^ 
and the red hiufurdi score three. The Winning Oamuh- 
bolc, or Bed game, is played with vrinniug hazordi and 
cannons only. Tho Losing Curombole, neatly the re-> 
verso of tho wtnnin{L is played with cannons otid ^ng 
or double hazards. The Bussian Oarandmte k a 
of the same game. The Caroline or C.'urline gahfo‘]» 

f ikycd with five bulls,— two white, one roil, end atiafoer 
lino, and the Caroline ball, which k yellow. The 
bull 19 placed on its usual spot, tbe Curoitne ball in tlto 
centre of the table, and tbe bine ball at tbe lower OSa* 
Tho strildng-plucH ia ut tbe upper end, in a Itneirith 
the three bulls. The yellow ball, wlien poeketoit fo toe 
Caroline or middle pocket, tcorea eist, the red baoird 
counts three, and the blue two. gam* k 
forty-two. Tho four game eonskts of two partnera 
on each side at any of the ordinary games. Tory 
iu succession after every wining bezard lost. 
eushioo game coneiste in the linker pkykg hk boll 
from tho top of the baiiU<0in]iioiL instoaxi of foUowhw <11 
his stroke upon the tobie. Fortification BilHorde k ' 
complicateir gome, in wlHeb ten little wm “ 
made in the form of toO^s, end arehes, ^ 
suspended la toem. ato used. Xn the gesto *f i 
os geaeraUj.pkardfo «s* toored fov 





OBifl ApoUoiiiaa 
br 'ijmcUoa 

cStaf." liT SoMogniaa^ the laitarMiigMoiMaj^ 
■oSTSim hialM^^ Tadtoi hM3«ri^^ 
iidinirableUfeofJiia&fliai^in-lav^ Ofmodarn 

bioRrapbioal wteloi tha name ia lagioau Anaonff the 
MOM pvoiAitietttiaay ba mentioned Yaaaalte ** Xatea of 
iheMnterB*' (1650) ; TiUemoiit*A “ lil^irea poor 
oerrir h M^toire BooUaiastiqao dot ilk premieja 
8iho]ea de-Oafliae,*' 10 toIb. 4to (Fflcria) lOW. &o.) ; 
Staolo/A ‘^Histoir of Fhiloaopliy/* oontetaiiDe the 
liven, opinioDB, ootions, and diacouraeii of the philoao- 
pheitot'evoify sect, daola. (LoB^,l08&<d3|‘i Jlayle'e^i 
** SwtionBaire Iliatoriqae et Critiqne/^ 2 vm. folio 
(BotterdeiDt 1687) ; ** ffiograj^id BjtfoKnti^'* ift vole, 
(libtfdm, 1747>00) s JohusonV ** LijM ol^.the roeta'* : 
(1781) I «< OiOipnphie UniveneUe^lrfelh. (1810.128) ; 
KniehtSa*‘EDffli9bC^opmd1a''--Bi|ain^aphical aeotioii, { 
0 vole. (18M^7) \ and the lliographioel eeotion of thia 
Dictionarr. Of eingle hvoe, Boeefoire **Life of 
Jcdnieun ie KKa^^d a« tho bemt in our laaguape. In ; 
all oirilixed oountriee biography has alwaye formed a 
favourite subject of eCudy. Acoount for it os ere may, 
tliere ie to man eoiuething amaeingly bewitching in 
hiUBan nature. He has a far mote iutenee and reetleee 
ooiioaity in regard to thia than to any other aubjiMit of; 
atudy. Ever}' one finds in a biography aometbiof that 
be can nnderetand and spmpathiae with | for, after all, 
one man is pretty much the seme aa another. One may 
have a little more of ihii family and a little leas of 
that, more reaaon and leaa imagination, higher intel- 
lectual and lower moral faoultiee than another; 
but, after all, there is mnch in common tetweeu them, 
the variety being aufUgiont to afford evt|iy one matter 
for oompariaon, it may be to feed his edMove, or it 
may bo to etrci^bSn and encourage him iu his on* 
waid course. ** ^muel Johneoii^or perhaps another," 
aaya Tbonma Carlyle, " iiae4 to say there was no man 
on the atreota whose bisfrihhy he would not like to be 
acquainted with.^ Ho iralUil inortal walking there who 
has not seen and knom .AriiiiHmsIitally aomething 
which, could ho toU^,|wwfitest would bear willingly 
from him. . . llow mex^r^ihly comfortable to know 
our fellow-creaturAij p> see into him, uiiderataiid bis 
goibgs forth, decipher the whole henrt of Ills myatefy ; 
nay, not on(y to see into him, but even to see out of 
him, to view the world altogether as ho views it ; ao 
that we can tbeoretioally eonatme him, and almost 
pr^ieally personate him." ** Biographies," says Lord 
~ ~ se kinds, and please or 


defikay, "are naturally of three i 
instruct us iiL at least as many different ways, 
sort seeks to^ntermt us by an account of what the 
individudi. in question actually did or suffered in his 
own person ; another by an account of What he saw 
* '* — I aiM a third by an account 

orinMmhied-7lbr 
f aTatiqanl being. 
' end acts mqnenciy quite as memorabli and as fhiitnil 
of consequences as any others he can either witness or 
perform. Difi'erent readers will put a different value 
on each of these sorts of biography ; but, at all evphts, 
they will be in no danger of confonndiniirtliem. The 
character andjMition of the individod wttf generafty 
settle with sufflifiMt pkwBlslon to which dam his me- 
moirs should be refen^; and no mao of oommon sense 
wiQ eipeot tn meet fn one with th^' kind of interest 

toe life oi a wamor, la mc imrren m uterairy ipecnia* 
tioo, or thht Iff a iM oiietters in snrprfsiiw i^rsotial 
'abonfasreasonobleaaitwouldDetocoin- 
, or that there is but little 
,**.fiatbeilrstdessheia^ 
livasof leaden in 

hssa ton enabled to leave th^madr - oki the ego ana 
ecmitty to whjoh they bdoagad and, in 
move private department, "the Bns of 
wh<m to axdoim of foeir tlMaiWaBent 
of fortnao ban involved in slnimie adve 

ducted ihitoh a seriee af 

‘ narOa^ " 

I <ff 


adventures, is 

olQdMtittifahidind 
grewtand moiMiett 



who, wUhont haying themself 
morah)a.1iave yCt to the gto 
to to inh^ei|to perMn^to:#! 


and eventt.*^’ last eUiu Is 
men of glgiOs and speonlaticmi 
were, eg onghttohave been, auv 
graphiei are truly to bo regarded „ 
to foqwcrks they have dves^to 
ftffes Tor those which tney^^k 
are histories, not ormeB|mtffim 
must, of oonrse, dependlid m sw 
the mind they serve to devd( 




magirftttde of their c 

BzoioaT, bi-oP^o-Je - -r 

discuurse), is tho scienoe of we. In | 

it inolqdas life in all ito foraoh on eecfo, and Ihns aom- 
^ liring drganlto Msgs. 

), it to in 

this view it may be said to ooniiMBd toil'lQiaiimy. 

(to PSTSIOICOIIT.) » 

BtoTUAKATUB, or BxiWilid^lffirs, H-d-ijhtoh-lu# ^ 
fGr. bio», life, or 5io, violence, and ihamOo^ death), in 
Med., deuutoB one who dies a vlokmtf torn* or vto 
suddenly, as if there were no spaoe^tween health and 
death. The term was olio applied by way of reproach 
to the Obristiaus in the early ages of thp Ohurob, on 
account of their endnring even unto the death; and 
were thus looked upon as little bettor Chan wlf-mnr^ 
derers. 

BxrAPXtAiBU, M-pop-ptf-latV -l-a jljat. 6ia, twice, po- 
ipiBa, a ni^o), a toriU applied by Xaf Merck to a gsOt ' 
of marine Mollusea, dlscribed and iUoatratod by* Feron 
in his manuscript notes. La Marok deflimi It as pos- 
arasing a naked body, of a shape' between 4>vsl and 
globular, terminatod posteriorly bj #tail, hsriog at 
Its extremity two eomoal papillse,— whence tm oHael. 

Birxi), hv->p«d (to. hit, twice, andjto tot)* 

an animal having two feet i ss man, oira. 

Bxpxs, M'-ptfvs (Let. Ms, twice, pit, a tot)» W 

f en. of reptilsf belunjglng to tho xml. ffogro, or 
lizards. It is interesting as showing to gradation 
between one type of animal form and aaeiheiiv and 
is the connecting link between the Lisard and the ' 
Serpent. One of the species, tbe JNp*s lepMspodiia of . 
LaclC•I)^de, was dissected by Cuvier, who found that 
though its posterior and only apparent pair of feet hM 
merely the external form of two scaly pktes.'thadn- 
tcguniont, in reality, covered a femur or. tbich-bone, 
a tibia and fibula, leg-bones, and four mctawsal or 
finger-bones. He, however, found no phalanges or 
terminal finger-bones ; and alBo noticed tiiat^cme lung 
wns larger than tbe other by One half. .Tht Sipi§ 
lepidopodui of LecdpMe has to body and tail vi^ 
slender and almostjn^liudrioal, and beabi ireaemblanoe 
to the common Imd-werm or riowmvDftt (Aspwls 
[fhMfiilu) , so coTWBi(m,iininany parta of StigUnd. 3^eao 


reptiles' al8qj)ossM» 'We rudiments Of Smbs intbdr 
skeletons. The Jhp^ lepUtpodm has to upper part 
of ito head protected by nue large scalttplitos > ita 


eyea Ivoing surrounded with tmaU aoaiy globules. 
Ita teetb are equal end small, ito mowlh large, and Ita 
tongue, which is long and flat, ia not notonod. fto 
organs of hearing are situated above to angle pf to 
li^ The scales on the nnder-pait of the nod 
tril are bexagonri a»4 ribootb, but to qe^.bn^ the 
bank Ire loseimeHlhlHmdi atriat^ andiihSi7iipee^^ 
those in the highest pm. ^ About to centre of the 
rgptUe, two rndimeiitoy feet, wilh 00 appearwe of 

aswAasbythellj 
to scales, wliile it 
apertiirsa, and by 
, 0ifirrii.tAti, ’ 

bavir-^ 


lot, 




TBX pljtSttOVim Of 


Sindi 

pOWffr or iqaftrod iqiuiro of • amnber or qnmti^; 
fti 16 ie the biquodroCio poiror of 2; for 2^x1 is 4, 
And 4x4 to eqttol to 16.->BiQUADaAno Hoov ot ▲ 
NuHmw to the eqnaire root of itt Ifdafo root t thtu 
the biquadratic root of 61 is 8 ; for toe Mhareroot of 
61 to 9, and the aqoareroot of 9 to 8 .-*^iquai>batio 
B quaxiOK, an equation where the uahOoton quantity 
of one of the terani baa four dimeniSoiit, An; bt> 
qnadratto equation may be generated by the mutti* 
piioation of four nmple oquatiosaj or l^^that of two 
jquadratio equatloBi. 

Bison. (Sm Bstula.) . 

BibD'BDXiT, bird'Mt, an Old form of arrow, to 
which Sbahapete, In Mimh Ado about Nothing/' 
thua aUiidea : ** And m oucla’a fool, reading the cbal- 
lence, eobacribed for CTuj^d. and chdlenged him at the 
bira-bolt." Btevena, in a note upon " Much Ado about 
Nothing/* oxplnlna that the bird-bolt was a abort, 
tbioh arrow, without point, aproading at the extremity 
ao nmoh as to leave a broad flat anrihee, about the 
breadth of a eliilling. Such are to tbto day iu uae to 
hill rooha with, anu are ahot from a oroaa-bow." 

BlED-oiTcnivo, tho art of taking birds or wild 
fowl alive. It ia performed in a variety of ways, ac> 
cording to the aoaecm of the year or tho apeciea of bird 
intended to be cangbt. Sme birds are taken by 
bnening aulphnr at night under the trees npon which 
they have been obaerved to porch. Phoaaants are 
•Ometintes caught in thia way. If wheat or any other 
steeped m a mixture of wine-leca and hemlock- 
ruiee, be aoattered in places where birds resort, they 

V ^ intoxicated after eatug, and are easily taken. 

Birds are also taken 
by moana of birdlime 
(which tea). Tho 
principal methcxli 
employed in catch 
ittg birds, however, 
are by means of 
traps and nets. Like 
everything elao, the 
trapping and catch- 
ing of birds to a 
matter of practice, 
study, and expe- 
rience. The must 
primitive form of 
trap is the common 
brick-trap, ronre. 
oentod iu tho iiloa- 
trntion. It consists 
of two bricks placed 
lengthwise upon 
their narrow sides, 
a third across their 
strtremitioB, and a 
fourth at tho oppo- 
site end, BO as to 
form a sort of lid. 
In the central open- 
ing a stoat piece of 
Onini-lnaap. stick is driven, and 

between this and 
another almflar piece supporting the lid, a forked twig 
is piaead. tVbito the bird alights on one of the forks 
of the tirig, the other two sfiraa give way, and the lid 
falls, sAonrittg the bird. The next etatoat of oonatruo- 
tion to the sieto-trap, shown in the aaeompanying 
woodcut. An ordinary sieve is propped up by a slight 
stick at an angle of about 4o oegim s some seeds or 
crumbs of bread are strewn under the sieve, and a 
string attsohed to the sui^rtiag stiek ia held by the 
Mweateher. who remains conoeaito at a short disl^ee. 
men the birds gather lonud thb food, toesmir to 
;|^ed, the sieve iiula, and the birds ars oaodfiAi The 
liejlt 'mrd^tching iniiohiiie, the spriogle, to more difli- 
Oldl to construct. AttKesmaltoeiiidofahaxelsintoh, 
tool itot long, which is called ^ spring, a.bieeeof' 
itring iMt nfloen inches long is Usl Nearly at the 
end w the catehVwhkto is a liUle of 

woDd1tolfin t|cb l^g, a>xmt half as brood, and one 
qnsitar «i Mfib to ^t<med. A small pieoe oflliawood 
to abated dinlMtototo of this eatch, in octe to^opt 
itfor anoUdito lnothar Ptort of thespringle; .Aloose 
.•Up*knot inido w ton lento stont horsmn is then 



Btod^Mcdilog 

fastened to the end of the atrinrbelow the cotoh. A 
smaller switolu toont a foot and a half in letoetb, to 
bent back it the Ottudtor end, and fastened wiato an 
inoh or so of the thieiktor end, in which a notdiie eqlM, 
in order to rsoeiva the end of the catch i thistociltod 
the spread. Axtninp 
and a bender, whlon 
is another pltaut bit 
of switch, eaeh afoot 
and a half in length, 
complete the sprin- 
gin. It is sat in the 
following manner 
Tho stump. No. 1 in 
the engraving, » ' 
tbrnst into the 
ground; the bow of 
what is caltod the 
spreader is placed 
over it, as No. 2; 
and then, about tho 
length of the spread- 
er from the stomp, 
the two ends of tho 
bender are pushed 
secnrely into the 
ground, as No. 3. 

The thick end of the 
long switch or sprinc 
is then planted at i 
convenient distanc. 
from the bender. It 
is bcut down until 
one end of tho 
catch can be put 



SrBXMGLB (SET). 


BBICB-SBAB. 


upward on the inside of the bender. After lifting tho 
spreader an inch from the ground, the smaller end of 
the catch ie placed in the notch, and the springer is 
retained from springing up. The hair slip-knot is lastly 
laid round the apreader, and some crunibs or seeds 
laid in tlie inside of the trap and scattered about 
its neighbourhood. The tpriuglo is then set. and 
appears as in the illustration. W bert tho bird alighta 
upon the spreader, it falls with its weight, the catch 
isrelenaed, the springer flies up, aud the bird is caught 
by the ueok, wings, body, or legs, in the horschuir 
BUp-knot. A number of birds are caught by borsehair 





loops whidh are tostened to along striag, whioh to laid 
iu a series of rings wiudiBg qntwMPd ftom iba centre, 
so that ths ^aci of ground is covered wUb them. 
When diqMNwd la a plaoe where birds rssort, it 
generally ocoura that if a bird ssls his fbot into *h»p, 
Ea draws it tightly ronnd hto aud to Urns eaught. 


omtsftSiZi itttOBsunox. 


Bird-o«tob6kg SiMdev 

▲BQtbMr mod* of wufbhm birdi i* by «bit k ««U«d 
**^biit«fowUB|r** oad '^ilMiw-bMting.** tVbo methedo' 
dkfMribod « Bimfo «o omokwod br o&d 

kith tho ftmiftHie* of dooof -blirda* which, tmined for 
the porpQcc, cfo plcood in imm, about ds or dght 
ywrac apart, and oomed with oiHHidhM to hide them. 
Their ocU-note aUnres the wild bkdc. Bat-fowUoit ia 
pureoed at Bight-tiiue, come two or three houre after 
the birdi have gone to roost. A hirfe net, of the abepe 
ehown io the engraving, ie mounted on two-long pome, 
which a^'fmrried by two persons. Soma of thoae tm- 
caged in the sport walk in iVont of the net, beeting the 
bushes, ivy, Ac. Otliera walk behlad the net, eer^ii^ 
a dim light in a bull'e-eve lantern. The bivde beii^ 
dteturbcJ, 0y out natursAy towarde the light, and, m 
BO doing, dy against the net, whioh is quickly doubted 
over, and they are oaught. Vaillaut, in his ** Travels 
in Afnea,** states that, in order to take eertoin birds 
alive, be put into his fowling-piece, above the powder, 
the end of a candle, ramming it well down. He then 
filled the barrel with water, with wliioh he fired at the 
birds, and captured them alive and uninjured. In the 
Orkney Islands^ eggs and young birds are collected by 
the inhabitants in a most daring and hasurdoiis manner, 
climbing up rocky precipices, and sometimes being 
suspended ll^ ropes, over the verge of elifla 900 to -100 
feet high. In the Fame Islands, still further north, 
the fowlers em^doy a eimilar method. The ditts are 
1,200 foot high, and a rope 600 feet long is tied round 
the waist of one man, who is lowered down the preci- 
pice by six asHociat.e8. A piece of board is laid upon 
the margin of tho rook to prevent the rope from being 
cut by the friction. In Afexieo and China, empty 
gourds are leftoontinuaUy floating in the inland hurm 
where aquatic birds resort. The bird-catcher enters 
the lake with his body under water, and his head covered 
with a gourd. He qnietly approaches the birds as they 
are swimming, and puUa them under water. In many 

f iurts of Russia, the gellinotfce, or grouse, is taken in 
arge quantities by means of an ingenious trap, made 
of birch twigs in a conical shape, with a movable 
wheel at the top. In Itoly^ the wild pigeons, on their 
return from the northern and western parts of Kuropo, 
are caught by means of nets, which ore etrotebed across 
the hollows of tho mountains through which tho birds 
direct their course. A variet? of other modes of catch- 
ing birds will bo found desoribed in Pennant's ** Birds 
of Groat Britain.'* Bufibn'a ** HisCoire dcs Oiieaux," 
and in an arliole entitled, ** Blrde : how to trap and 
catch them," in Beaton's Boy's Own Magazine. 

BxBD-CATCHtvo SviDBB {MggoU oarioufaria), an 
immense black hairy epidor, a native of Oavouiio and 
Surinam. It is nearly two inches in lengih, and its 
feet, ashen stretched out, cover a surface of nearly a 
foot m diameter. The hooks of its mandibles are 
conical and very strong. It does not construct a web 
for tho eapture of its prey, as do other spiders, but 
Ixiilds in clefts of rooks or hollows among trees, a 
fannel*ehap<*d coll of a transparent tissue, resem- 
bling fine muslin, a^id which it itself pruvidee. Tbero 
It larks till insects, or, OS is reported, even amiill birds, 
approach, when tho spider darte out and seeures its 
victim. Dainpier mentions a opider of thia genua, found 
at Campeaehy, the fangs of which were ** blaok os 
jet. smooth as glass, and at their email end ebarp as 
a thorn." Tbeso fanm, according to the last-mentioned 
authority, an worn by some persons in their tobseeo- 
'POBchoe to prick their pipee with, and to be, by others, 
used as toothpicks, hi tne belief of their having the 
power to exjpel the toothache. There are taveral bird^ 
oatebiog spiders betides the one in quasition, and they 
an ^nd in. America, the Bast Indies, and Africa. As 

•raw, they maka a weh liko -tlie oommon European 

tgiider. but of siioh tiM^tlinadk, that a thrush would 
Boaroely be ablo tofojree a paseage thrmigh. It ie even 

dmilared, that, in eertain tMraiosl fonsta where these 

epiden abound, their nets often iwmde the pra- 
gnss of the traveller. The bite of the Ifeger specieo 
of this genus is said to be daagerooa to human lu^ 

Bim-CnsBBi. (Bn OsuABiHt.) 

Badlimb, hirff^me, a fdbetaiioe. Mae- 

nfiy prepared from the inner bank of the hoOr, wnfi 
for fietcMBf birds. The bark is bnittedTboBad 
with waler till very soffc,.aod then plaoed sn pits to for- 
meut. Alter two or thsraweehB, a ouikniB viscid masB 
m 


BMBiirBmdifie 


is found in the plaee of thawoft bsdkl 'ihii-ls.lMlIed 
with a fresh quantity of water, and enporaiid to a 
proper oonsitteiuw. Birdlime may also -bo wNMied 
from the beq^ of the mistletoe, frm the ftmE 
shoots or tile elderj and from the eellalar pqftiufMi of 
other plants. ^*h«n used, it is spnad on tqte dr 
wireMiettiBg, and the wild birds are often drawu %o tho 
sticky perches by the treacherous singing of • doooy 
bird, placed in a oage near to them. 

Bibd or pAttiniBB, Gwisran, pdr'-n-dice (Fora* 
diseawq^r).— These natives of New Guinea msy ho 
justly regarded as themost maguifloent of the feathered 
tribn. Coboeruing them the most fenciful coi^ecturea 
have been indulged in, uot tiie least ouriqne being one 
encouraged by Bulfou, that the bird, haring no feet, 
and beiug unable to walk or ewim,wee ofomneiledtolive 
entirely on the wing. This error, dountlees, took 
root iu the fact that the legs of the bird being its 
least ornameutel parts, were detached from tiwi skin 
before they wore prepared for exportation. Thgy have 
great diversity of beauty. Borne of them hove thinly- 
barbed feathers to cover the closed wing, so proloi^|isd 
as to form immense tnfts, and extending far backward 
beyond the body. The greater bird of paradise ia 
rather longer than the common thrush. Its gen«ral 
colour is a deep cinnsWiou, with the cxeeption of 
top of the head and the back of the necK, which Is a 
deep yellow ; the fealhers whieh decorate the Intse of 
the breast, and cover the whole of tho throat, are 
of a pure emorsLd groen. la the mole bird, there 
springs from each side of tlw dtiest • foil plume, 
from sixteen to eighteen inefaee king, eomposed or 
•lender shafts, with loose, delicate webs, in some 
ipeoimens they are bright yellow at the base, fading 
gradually into straw-c'olour. From the tail-coverta 
spring two slender, naked shafts of great lengih, which 
taper gradually to a point, and are of a rich brown. 
Tho Magnifloent Bird of Paradise [Hiagn^iea) is some- 
what Biimllor than that ahove-desoribed. and is chiefly 
distinguished by a double sort of ruff, composed of 
slender plumes that spring from the bock of the neck. 
More of purple and blue enter into the plumsge of thia 
bird than the former. Tho King Bird of Piuradise 
( Regia) is the smallest ond the most precious of the 
family, both on account of its rarity and its splendid 
colours. It is scarcely as large as a s|>arn>w. The 
upper parts of its body are of the richest obostout- 
brown, and tho under ports diixsHng white. A sono of 
golden greoii extends aoross the chest •, from the sideo 
spring two fan-like plumes, oonsisting of fix or seven 
dusky feathers of tho richeet golden green. From 
the tail-ooverts spring two long, ekinder thafts, each 
elegantly terniinaliiig in a broad emerald web, rising 
from one side only of the shaft, and disposed into aflat 
spiral curl. The breoet end legs are rellowish-browti. 
Tfaese birds fly in flocks of about tiigrty or forty, led,, 
it is said, by a single bird. They fly against the wind, 
lest their pluiuage should be disoompesed. Whenfliy- 
ing, tb^ nilke a noise like starlings ; but their oommon 
cry is fitUe more molodione than that of the raven. 
They err captured by birdlime and blunted arrows. 
No pains are taken to preserve them ativo : as soon as 
they are captured they are killed, emlmwelled, their 
feet iMlt off, the iilum^ skins ii^regnated wifo su)U 
pbur, and then ^ed for sele. I^e skin, to whioh a. 

n t port 'of the flesh is allowed to rmnahi atioefaed, 
Iways much dontracted by this drying prociis, 
and a very erroneous idea is sometimes formed of 
the sise of the bird. IVlth riwpeut to their food, 
searoely anyUiing certain is knf>wQ. Ifr. 81«sw, 
drawing Ibo inference from the slrengtli of the 
and legs of some of these birds, thinks it lihely that 
Uiey prey on the sfnallcr of the feathered tribe. Some 

naturaliste oemirt that they live en fruiie and berries ; 

endXrimwus, tbit they larger butterflies. 

Bonnet, in bis •/ Waodcraidl" i^ves an aecennt of one 
of tlieee birds he saw in l|r, Beale's aviary «t Macao, 

iriiere it had bean oonflMd '«ine,|rearB, giving no 

meamee of growfog old. di ale inwots in a living 
etete, but wonkL not ti^^timm dead. When an fo. | 
•ret woe thrown into 'lu eontrived to eatoh it 

with 01^ It m i n e d Itself legnlarly terids • 

dhf, wd nft^ iforingpenformed iU ahlntions, tk^ 
ife debeato featheca up over its heatl b^-wisa, tU 
riiioflbod daring cenflAstM&t was boiled riee nttdegg^ 
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Bird’s-eye View 


Birds 


with an oeoaaional bit of plantain, and a graMbopper 
or other iiueot. The Zoological Society of Lonaon 
hare jiut onriohed their collection by two young jnalea 
of the Leaaer Bird ofParadiao (PorairiMtfaoa/meNaie), 
bronchi firom Ifew Cfuinea in good health and fine 
condition. 

Bian'e-STS Tisv.— The repreaeutation of n build* 
ing, town, or any tract of country, m if seen trom 
a considerable height immediately above it. The 
method of presenting a bird's-evo view of any place, 
in the common acceptation of the term, is to ilx 
the horizontal line containing the point of sight (»fe 


wings. The anterior extremities of birds are always 
wings, and never arms or legik In the csees of birds 
whose winn are too small to enable them to fly, they 
are used either aa paddles in the water or to awist them 
in running. The great ank is an instance of the former, 
and the ostrich ox the latter. The lungs of a bird are 
situate close to the backbone and ribs. The air, 
entering them from the windpipe, passes thrbugh, and 
in conveyed to a number of membranous cells which 
lie upon the eides of the pericardium, and oommuuicato 
with those of the eternom. These cells arc in some 
birds continued down the wings, and oven to the pinions 


view, which is seen under circiimstHiiccs which can 
aoareely bo considered natural. The view so obtained 
is that which would be seen by a spectator standing on 
the top of a very high tower or mountain, and looking 
dii’eotiy before him. In a true bird'6*eyo view, a 
gronna-plan would be represented with great exact- 
ness, with uU the olijects that appear in it, at their 
relative distance from each other. In snch a drawing, 
no side-view of a building, or anv object rising from 
iho surface of the ground, could be obtained. A cor- 
net idea of what true bird’s-eye perspective would be 
may bo gained by placing a small model of a boUuw 
cube, or any building with its outhouses aud surround- 
ing w.'ills and fences, on the floor of n room or a table, 
and looking down upon it while standing over it. ll 
will bo seen, as the eye is above the jiicturo and look- 
ing down upon it, that the plane of the picture ix 
parallel to the natural horizon, instead of being per- 
pendiculur to it ; but that the mica which govern the 
relative position of all objects shown in the picture so 
formed are exactly the same us tiiose adopted in ordi- 
nary perspective the ditferenoo being m the p/isitioti 
of the spectator only; as, in making a drawing in true 
bird's-eye perspective, be must consider biniself as 
being above his picture, while, in the latter case, be is 
supported to be standing directly opposite td it. 

JitHn'M-MOVTU, in Arch., a small unglo entering 
into any niouldiug, or a notch cut in tlio end of a 
piece of timber, Co allow it to ilt and rest upon the 
edge of another piece bearing on the upper sutface, 
aud on one side, ns rafters aro somctiuics cat to bear 
on the wall-plate. 

Birds (Ang.-Sax.), feathered vertobrntod and ovi- 
parous bipods, which aro generally so constructed 
as to be able to support themselves in the oir, and 
make progress through it. Every place in naiiire 
is furnished with its proper inhabitants. Both the 
land and the oooan aro illlcd with living creatures. 


can render his body heavy or light, when necessar}*, 
cither in flying, swiinming, or running. The vertebral 
column in Lirds is nsuttlly rigid in the central parts and 
flexible at both extremities. By this means the riba 
are strengthened, aud the free motion of the neck and 
tail assisted. In birds which do not fly, the vertebra 
retain some amount of motion throoghout the hack ; 
but, in general, they btoomo ankvlosed, or firmly 
united and cemented together by bone. The skull 
differs from that of the mammalia ; the cranial bonc.s 
are consolidated, and tliuro are no sutures in the skull 
of a bird. It is articulated to that part of the verte- 
bral column usiled the neck by one condyle or joint, 
which is situated at tlie front margin of the great occi- 
pital opening, thrr> h which tho brain deticcnils into 
thft vertebrnl oolu’ . being prolonged ns it wore into 
the spinal cord. I is lathis peculiar formation Ihnt 
birds have so frci a motion of the head and neck, 
eapeciHlly in a horizontnl direction. The wryneck is a 
special instanco of this faculty ; and inutiy a youthful 
bird-iicstcr has been wared from a wryneck’s nest 
when he has seen her twist her head coinplctelyroiiod, 
hissing all the time like o snake. Birds generally sleep 
with the head turned back and nestled under the wing, 
[n racutal capaeity, birds fully equal quadrupeds, and 
in some respects,' indeed, surpass them. In some of 
the songsters, the bruin has been saui to exceed that 
of man, when considered with referenco to the com- 
parative size of the head and body. The size of tho 
lirmti of an caglo in relation to its body has been 
reckoned to bo part, that of a canary-bird |\tli, 
and that of a man rarrots ond 

starlings retain many words and phrases fixed in their 
memories, and some singing-birds remember whole 
melodics. Birds of passage, after travelling thousands 
of miles, and after being absent for a great length of 
lime, remember tho exact spot where their nests wero 
previously located, or where they wore reared. Prn- 


adapted to tho course of life through which it is to 
pass. Tho groat realms of oir have their special ocou- 
pauts— the bird|^ whose extreme beauty, variety, swift- 
ness of motion, and buoyancy on tho wing, are admired 
by all. Elegant and symmetrical as tho outward form 
oi* tho bird is, it is surpassed by the internal construe- ' 
lion, which is peouliarlj adapted to its habits and mode 
of living. The largg head, broad sbouUlors, deep chest, 
and sinewy limbs of the quadruped, arc replaced in 
birds bv the pointed beak, the long supple nock, the 

g mtly-awoUing ehouUlor, the expansive wings, the 
penng tail, and the light, bony feet, all of which as- 
sist them in their motion through the atmosphere. 
Their bodies are protected from the intense cold in tho 
air by a soft ana delicate plumage, aud their wings, 
all hiMigh made of tho lightest materials, are so power- 
ful as lo bo able to strike tho air with great force ; their 
tails also serve as rudders, steering tncin in any direc- 
tion they please. Internally, tho frame of a bird is 
quite ns' wonderfully and appropriately conetruotod, 
AU tho bones aro tnin and delicately formed, except 
the sternum, or breast-bone, which is very large and 
Strung. Tho clavicles, hr collar-bones, are generally 
joined, forming tho bone called the merrythought, 
wbioh, together with two liones called the coracoid 
bones, keep Uie shoulders apart, and serve to resist 
tho comprmng action of the wings. All the mus- 
oles, except the pectoral muscle, are smaU aud light. 
In men aud in quadrupeds, tho pectoral muscles are 
small when compared with those of birds, which are 
Torv strong, ana arc situated on either side of the 
We'ast-boucs. These muscles are used for moving the 


tied in the different positions in which birds build their 
nests, some in tho neighbourhood of human beings and 
some in uninhabited places. Sight, smell, and hearing, 
are the most ncute senses in birds. There are two 
classes of birds,— -the carnivorous and the granivorous ; 
and there is a middle kind, as in quadrupeds, which 
partakes of the nature of both. The carnivorous class 
ts provided with long wings, furnished with ven power- 
ful muscles, in order to be able to fly great diistances. 
They have strong hooked beaks, and sharp formidable 
claws i they have large heads, short necks, and strong, 
sinewy limos ; their sight is woiidcrfully acute, so os 
to enable them to sec their prey at a great height in 
the air ; and they swoop down upon their victims with 
an unerring aim. Carnivorous birds ore soUtary opd 
sullen, and seldom live together in flocks. Granivorous 
birds, whose food consists of grain of various sorts, 
have larger intestines than carnivorous birds, and theix 
digestive organs aro more complioatcd. The form of 
tho bill varies, according to the kind of food which the 
bird subsists on. {See Bill.) The food is pasaed 
from tho bill into the stomach, which consisu of three 

8 arts,->tbe crop, which lies in i)ront of the breast-hone, 
lie membranous stomaoh, and the gizzard. In the 
crop, the food undergoes a partial dilution from a fluid 
furnisbed by the glands. In the morobranoua stomach 
it is still further diluted, aud then passes into the gix- 
zard, which acts as a powerful mill, and in which the 
food is ground down and triturated. The action of 
tho gizzard is streng^eued by small hard stones, which 
many birds swallow with their food. The digestive 
powers of the gizzard are very eitraordinary. An ex* 
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periment was tried upon a titrkciy<^k, when a ball of aooa aa thej laav« the neat, whUootliarafaataiii io fka 
lead, studded with twelve amall lancets, was forced down ne^ for days tad weeks before thta oaii rantora oiit, 
his throat. After eikhthbors bad passed, the f^asardwaa Dnriog this period the parent birds tadfooa fovthan* 
opened, and the ball was found by itself, the wholeofthe At the breMing^seasoii birds are often grajplij^CNya* 
lancets being broken to piecea. IntheliondonAuseoin and sometittea live together in one largo ngat. 
oftheCollegeof Burgeons tUereiaalargebottleantirely Birds' nests are constructed With such delicate anA 
filled with pebbles, Ac., taken from the stomach of an exquisite art and ingenuitj% as to call forth thaadml* 
ostrich, lu some experiments tried upon a hen, itwas ration of every observer. Birds of the same tpeoiaa^ 
finind that a loida d'or, after bring swallowed for four wherever they may be found, build their nests witiijha 
days, lost sixteen grains; and the weight of an onyx tame kind of materials and in the aanie manner. The 
was diminialicd one>fourth. In carnivorous birds the sitoaiions they select, the materials they use, and the 
xnosdes -connected with the gizzard are very weak, form in which they buUd, are wondorfuiiy adapted to 
The liver of domestic birds is much larger than that the particular nature and necessities of the hird. 
of wild birds. It is considered a delicacy among are generally lined wi^ moss, wool, fine hair, or down, 
gourmands; and dc /me pras are made from the and have an exterior eomp<Med of straws, twimi or 
otilnrged livers of geese. The eyes of birds are ad- roots, and dry grass, mixed with clay. Birds thatbuild 
miraldj adapi^'d for sight. The impression of external early in tlie spring, aueh as the blackbird and tbmrit, 
ob loots is rendered more vivid and distinct by a parti- lino their nests with loam, in order to keep out the 
eulnr modifleution of the optic nerve. They have three cold air. The common sparrow^ who builds four or 
eyelids, two of which, the upper and lower, are closed in live nests in the year, is not nortioular as to ihe^iitoa^ 
most species bv the elevation of the lower one. This may tinn he chooses. Sometimes no locates himself in inr, 
bo noticed in aonieatie fowls. A small number of birds, sunietimes in trees iiud hedges, and often under too 
Buch aa tho owl and goat -sucker, can depress the eaves of houses. Botno bircts uarefolly eonoeal th^ 
upper eyelid. The third eyelid, a thin semi-transparent nests, and some leave them open and apparent j 
membrane, lie.s, when at rest, in the inner comer of liko tbc joy, huiid them so loosely that the eggs can bO 
tho eye, with its loose edge nearly vertical. It can lie seen through the twigs ; and some very 'OompocUy, 
drawn over the eye like a curtain; and by its means such as tho goblen-crcsted wren, which oonstruotlim 
the eagle is said to be able to look at ttie sun. ^Vere nest with small pieces of moss and spiders' web inter* 
the eyes of birds less perfectly formed, on acoonnt of weaved. It is nearly an inch in thickness, and is lined 
the rapidity of their flight, they would be liable to ily w ith a pndiision of soft downy feathers. While hatch- 
iigainst any object m their way. The voices of birds mg, uU birds, us a gciicriil rule, rtwort. to those places 
distinguish them from all the rest of tho utiinial w'orld. where their particular food is plcntilul, and where 
The organs Ilf the ^oice closely resemble ecrtaiii niu-^i- there is an abundance of the proper material with 
cul insiTumcnts. At the biiiircution of the windpipe I which to construct their nests. Dome water-fowls 
is a glottis furiitriied w'lth appropriute muscles, whore jiliick the down from their own breasts, in order to line 
the voice is iiinuod. The gift of song is only posscss^-d (Iumi* dwellings; but they iimially build in out-of>the« 
by nialo birds, and their notes arc generally expressive way places, since their food is not that wbtoh is gathered 
of love. They are silent when in ill health, in sadno^s, j by ordinary birds. tVhile hatching, the fimiale birdie 
or auring rough weather; but when they arc dieerfiii ! ronmrkaldy patient. Klio is usually plump when she 
they always sing. They express diflbrent feelings with | begin'* to sit ; bat before the eggs are hatched she is 
varied modulation; and the fear of approaching * almost reduced to a" skeleton, Keither hunger nor 
danger, hunger, love, longing for their mutes, &c., are danger will make her leave her post of duty; but if^ 
nil expressed by changes in the tone of the song, j after being absent, the male and female birds fieroriva 
Thii faeuJty is jxisacascd by no other niiimul. livery that their neat has been meddled with, they will often 
form which the most lively fancy could create, nmi leave, and build in a scourer place. Aftiw the young 
every huo that the imagination could conceive, are to | are fledged and flown, the iicst is generally desorteC 
be found in the feathers of birds. Two changes occur | Many small birds live upon worms, caterpillars, &0.} 
in the feathers, — one in the npriiig and another in the ] and it has been remarked, **ibat a singln prir ox 
autumn. In the former case the change occurs just ' nparrowt*, during the time they are feeding their young, 
before the breeding-time, and tho hird gains a nunihor j will destrov uhoiii four thou.saiid caterojllars weekly i 
of new fcatlicrs without losing the old fuies. In tiie|they likewise feed their young with butterflies ana 
latter, or moulting season, tin* old feathers fall oil' and other winged insects, each of which, if not destroyed 
new ones appear. The feathers of the wings are in this manner, would be produotivcof many thousands 
larmr and Wronger tliau those on other parts of the of cnierpillars." The sparrow is usually believed to 
body. They arc called wing- feathers, quill-fcaihers, be the gHrclener’s enemy ; but this would seem to show 
or quills. At the base of each quill are small feathers tlio reverse. 'Whilst moulting or changing tbohf 
called wing-coverts. The tail-tcnthers aro also pro- feathers, many birds turn sioldy, and often die. Every 
vided with coverts above and lielow. Many birds have country and climate have birds which are peculiar to 
very omainontal plumage in their tails; and the feathers them; but infoy migrate to distant lands when tbo 
often take other remarkable forms in different parts of season bcoonics too severe for them. Near the equator 
the body; such osshoiilder-tiifts, raffs, erects, &c. When the birds arc remarkable for theifAbriUlant and -vavfod 
springapproacbes, wild birds begin to pair and to make plums go; but their voices ore tisually harsh and 
arrangements for their young. The notes of the male cordant. In the fkigid zone, where flsh is plentifo], 
birdattbistirooarcveiyloud; andthemarriagecontract they are mostly aquatio, and tbclr {flumaim consists or 
then entered into is for tho season faithfully adhered soft, warm, downy feathers, lu all countries bir^ live 
to. In case one of the pair dies, its mate does not longer, comparatively, than either men or quadrupedsia. 
survive it long. The reproduction of tho species the same place. Many kinds cf birds are important iata 
among birds is carried on by means of eggs, which economical aeijsc, A large proflt b derived from ftia 
nasB trom the body of the female and are afterwards rearing of domestic fowls ; and tho flesh and egga ciC 
batched. The warmth necessary for incubation is most birds can be eaten. The flesh of flsh-4iating birds 
usually derived from the body of the bird, which sits and birds of prey is considered unpleasant. FeatAara 
upon tho eggs. This duty b generally performed by are employed in many useful and ornamcnialways, ai»d 
toe framle bird ; but in some cases it is undertaken by the dung of birds is useful for manuce. {See 0V4iro.) 
the mole. (See EoOr Hxtc]iiv«, Biraoouenon.) From tbo earliest periods birds bava been objects 
Hanv sea-fowl make no neats, bat deposit their eggs ofiutereiit. Amongst the aacieotBoiiiaiii and Greeks, 
on the bare rock, or in rough holes soratched out of their habits and oustoms .weni' not only well known to 
the earth or eand. The ostrioh oUowa her eggs to be the husbandmen and augurd, but even to the general 
batched by tho heat of the sun in warm climates ; but moss of insople. Severiu poeit rriTer to them as the 
she sits and broods over them where the temperature harbingers of various seasons t and the title of one of 
is colder. Birds generaUy brood once in the year, but the plays of Aristcpboties is *^The Birds." Aristotle, 
some brood twice; and the number of eggs they lay in his Histm of AiwiiMtfs, deacribes the classes 
varies from one to twenty. The cnckoo and a small habits of Idros taeuratriy and phflosophicaUy ; and in 
number of other birds lay their eggs in the neste of Pliny's Natnral History the sul^t is also treated in n 
other lards, in order to be hitened by them; ud very learned manner. Piexre Belon, in 1956,wiui''Bie 
teyeral turds are able to ran about and And food ae first aoologist of not# who wrote upon tbasoijfoet of 
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bird* itt Uter timet. He placed the reptciont birda 
the wtder t ttoondi ibe efrinunerB uiirdf and the 
bie^ whioh build tbdir neata in treaa or on the frroimd 
fourth. Abont forty raara afterwards, Aldrorandua 
of Bolopia produced bta work called ** Ortiitholos^.*' 
Ue followed ibe same arraniseznent aa Behm, and added 
mane new particulars of the babita and haunta of the 
aereral biros described. Francis Wiliughby, an En- 
gliih pentleman, waa the drat naturalist in' modern 
times who reduced ornitboloffr to a system. Hit 
** System of Ornitliology/' edited by Kay, the oel< 
brated Cambridge professor, is a work of great merit. 
In it. birda are dirided into two general classes,-- 

laiid birds *' and ** water birds.** The former arc di- 
vided into those which have crooked and t hoso which 
have etraigbt beaks and talons ; the latter are di- 
vided into Uiree aeotions, — ^firat, the waders ; secondly, 
thoae whioh are of ** a middle nature between swiui- 
mere and waders, or, rather, that partake of both 
kiuda, tome whereof are olovm.footed and vet swim, 
others whole-footed, but yet very long-legged, like the 
waders.'* The third class of wuter-birdn consisted of 
pdmatad birds, or swimmers. Kay's edition of Wil- 
lughby b^as agaiu revised and edited by Dr. Derham 
in 1719 ; and upon the works of these three naturalists 
liiDnnnt formed his ornitbological system; aud the 
orders in bis class Awn are a« lollows 

1. Acoipifrss.— Birds of prey, properly so called. 

3. Ftew. — 'Woodpeckers, crows, humming-birds, 

kingfishers, Ao. 

5. Ansstvt.— Hwimmera. 

4. CroKei.— Wadera. 

fi, Gallioaceona birds ; such aa grouse, 

partridges, and domestic fowls. 

6. J*ua$sr»». — Bparrowa, awallowa, finches, doves, 

thrushes, Ac. 

In the year 1760 Brisson introduced his system, in 
wtiich birds were divided into two classes, —those 
whose toes were funiiahed with raembraues through 
their entice leimth. and those whose toes were without 
nausbraries. Buflbn published his work upon birds in 
1770^ and Soopoli another in 1771. Cuvior, m 1817, 
published a new method, dividing birds into six classes, 
at the same time expressing aii ouiiiiou tliat all the 
eysteme he had seen were wrong. At the present day, 
it is also true that a correct arrsugemoul has not yet 
<iten made. About 6,060 spooies of birds are known 
to exist ; and tho Dodo is a remarkable instance of a 

E l of birds which has recently beroTiie uxtinct. 
Dopo.) Under the title Awinil KrrrGnoM, in 
11. of the sub-kingdom Vei'febrafa, will be found 
one of the best modem arrangements. Amongst the 
taost celebrated writers on the natural history of 
birds in Britain rony be nnmbci'cd Poniiaiit, Lewin, 
IVhite of Selbome, Bewick. Montagu, Donovan, 
Belby, Mudie, MocgiUivray, Thoinpiton, Mej-er, and 
others. In Amerioaaiid the West Indies the principal 
aotbors in oruithdlogy have been Hernandez, Marc- 
nrave, De Aeu’a, Sloane, Catesby, Vinillot, Wilson, 
Bpix, C. L. Bonaparte (prince of Canino), Audubon, 
luchardson, Bwainsip, and Nuttall ; while tho birds of 
Europe have been Ismedly treated of by Temmincb, 
Hgyer, and Wolff. Gould baa written several valuable 
works, not only upon the birds of Kurojie, but upon 
ths birds of Australia, the humming-bird, the toucan, 
dto. ^veral other Ulastrious authors have distingnisbed 
thumsslves in tiheir works upon omitliology ; amongst | 
whom may bs mentioned BuITod, Cnvior, lUiger, 1 
Btriokland, Bynte> nud Yarrell. (A'ee Ot»iTiioi.ooT.) ; 

BinnsMSUTS, Boiblb, tho nests of a small Indian 
nwallow, which are considered a delicacy, and are frw- 
«usntly mixed among soups. On the soacoasts of 
<wna and in Java, at certain aesaona of the year, vast 
Bombers of these birds are seen. At their breeding- 
thEpf th^ leave the inland oountrj to build in the 
BUm. construct their nesta out of a snbstanco 
whieb they find upon the shore. This gelatinons 
BMtter la supposed by Kempfor to be mollusca or 
aea-mmaji according to M. le Poivra it is fish-spawn; 
and aMordiog to LinnKus, a kind of medusa or jellj- 
fidi, oallid by flshenneu hlHbhtr$ or y«K»#s. The nests 
aw of shape, and about the rise of a 

soose^B egf ; and ia substance bear a strong resem- 
blance to urntbyoeolia or isinglass. They arc gatlrered { 
tgr Uw Chinese, and sent to all parts of the world, and 
303 
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are esteaassd a great luxury. Mr, Maradeu found 
great quantities of these nests in the iriaad of Buma- 
tra, partioularly about Ctoo. A large cave, rituated 
four miles up the river of that name, contains vast 
numbers, llie whits nests are more valoable than 
the black, being found In theproportion of only one to 
twenty-fivq, Matsden says i— ** The white sort sell ui 
Oliiua at the rate of 1,000 to 1 ,6(N) B Danish dollars the 
peoui ; the black is usually disposed of in Batavia for 
about twenty dollars the same weight, where it is 
chiefiy converted ihto glue, of which it m^be* a very 
superior kind.'* The same authority ooniiidera that 
the dilTerenee of colour is owing to the mixture of 
feathers with the viscous substance of which the nests 
arc formed ; and deduces that opinion from the eipe- 
rimont of steeping the black nests for a short time m 
hot water, when they are said to become in a great 
degree white. When the natives take the UMts, they 
enter tbe cave with torches, ond by means of a ladder, 
made of a single bamboo notched, ascend and pull 
down the nests, which adhere in numbers together, 
from the side end top of tho rock. Tbe more regularly 
and frequently the cave is stripped, the larger the pro- 
portion of white nests found. On this experience, the 
natives destroy the old nests, that they may 6nd white 
ones in their stead at their next search.— Count 
Hogendorp’s Coup d'CSU sue I’ He de Java; and Craw- 
furd’s Jiattrrn Arch ^lago, 

Bihds or PasHv . sw those birds which migrate 
iVom one country t- .wiotbar at certain times, depending 
on the seasons. .1 vailing thomwlvcs of their power 
of living, many birds remove themselves, at certain 
periods of the year, to places where the temperature 
IS more congenial and the supply of food more abun- 
dant. Even in the tropics, some birds, like the bird of 
paradise, migrate from island to island, according to 
the change of seutons from tbe dry to the wet monsoon. 
In the temperate and colder regions, however, birds 
of passage usually migrate from south to north or from 
north to south, as winter passes into summer nr 
summer into winter. They are usually divided into 
classes, —winter and summer birds of passage, tko 
term being applied according to the time when they 
make their appearance. Hence the summer birds of 
paiisage in one country are the winter birds of passage 
m another. Tbe approach of spring is always heralded 
by the arrival of snnimer birds of passage, and their 
appearance is always connected with pleasant and 
cheerful associations. During the winter sea.son, largo 
numbers of winter birds of passage, snob as wild swans, 
geese, aud other water-fowls, leave the frozen waters 
of the north and migrate to the shores of Great Britain. 
Woodcocks, fleldfares, redwings, and many other binis 
which breed in northern countries, also make their 
appearance regularly. Tho migrations of the pigeons 
in .\rocriea arc very extraordinary, on account of the 
vastnumhera which compose the flocks. TberetUnt 
of some birds of passage can be depended on almost 
to a single day ; and m some places, such aa St. Kilda, 
where tbe inhabiiaiits depend for their existence on 
the sea-fowl, their return is almost pnnctnally on the 
same date every year. It has been observed that some 
birds of passage leave at the regular time, while othen 
seem dependent upon the weather and temperature. 
Nearly all birds of this species have long and powerful 
wings ; but some are snort-winged. They can pass 
over great distances in a very short period of time; 
aud aa they can fly with eaae at the rate of M to ISO 
miles an hour, they often arrive at their deatination 
with comparative ^e; but aome birds, aiioh as the 
woodcock, are often found much eihauatod after their 
flight. That birds of passage return to the same places 
which they formerly inhabited, has been clearly proved 
in the cate of swpllowri At one time it was believed 
by many omithologista that ewallows bybernated ; but 
this opinion has latterly been completely overthrown, 
and their annual migrations have been completely 
ascertained. The subject of the migration ox birds 
is very interesting when taken in merence to the 
instinct which guides them. When a bird of pMsage 
is confined in a cage, or otherwise, it shows f^at 
ifiquiecude and resusesaess whenever the time of mi* 
gnitton arrives. 

Bibbs ob Pbbt, a term nfiaally employed to dietiii- 
gnish the order of birde called Asc^riicref by Linnaiaa* 
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Tbw lK»v« remftrkkb^kaen ngK mid m«fc biMoit It it mi trtidt of vety urtil 


ia lao MDM of mw. Jituy birds, hbotvee, wbttb , 
— ‘ * " ^bMongto; 


fblldw tad prw upon othtr birds, do not 

this order; Mia tboM wbieh live opon flahtf* wonoB, 

mid intaets, tvo not reckoned a« birds of jirty. There 
ore two aeotioQS into which birds of pregr> ere divided, 
•-dbe diurnal and the nocturnal t the latter division is 
oomDond entirely of owls. 

Bnsus, bir^-nu (Or. b»to$, a ooat), the name given 


board lih^, whore, in long voyage^ 
' ' mouldy end nrat for 


wodld beMme , 

biscuits are made lifom a dough of ooaret wheat, wghMfe 
and oommou aatfe. After being well knead^ Him- 
dough » roiled out into a sheet of the re^tdlod tahihe', 
ness for the biscuit. Bach biBouit is then cot out siniK 
nlBoed in a hot oven for a quarter of an hour. 

_ , „ diately after baking, biscuits are removed to heatM 

to the ordinary outer habit wora by Christians in rooms, where they remain for two or three days, fsL 
Aftica in the* time of 8t. Aognstiue. In those early order that all the moisture may be thoroughly kipeUed' 


ages neither bishops nor presbyters were accustomed 
to wear any diBtiiiguiBbing habit but what was peculiar 
to all Chriitiiins; and when Eaatathiua adopted the 
yroUitfiM, or philosophic doak, the council or Gongra 
decreed that ** If any one uses the paUium, or cloak, 
upon the account of an ascetic life, and, as if there were 
eome holiness in that, condemns those that with reve- 
rence use the burrut, and other garments that are com- 
monly worn, let him be anathema.*'— Bqf. £adie*a 
Eeei^naMcal CgcU^etdia. 

BiBTn, birth (Aug.'Sax. heortkr ; Germ.' luri, from I 
the verb '6(rr«a, to bear), the act of introducing or 
leading into life of animals and vegetables. It is ligu- 
ratively used for extraction, lineage, rank by dtMcent. 
It also means to austain or bear. A shin's station 
when riding at anchor is called a birth, or berth / so ia 
the place on board in which chests, do., ore stowed, 
called the birth of the mesa. 

Biutr, ConcvaLUBiiT or. {Set Cohcbilksut ov 
Bixtk.) 

Bibihuit, Literally the day on which 

any one is born % but more generally used to designate 
the anniversary of that day. 1 1 corresponds with what 
the ancient Gr^ks called .venefAfion, and the Bomansaa- 
tnlitim dire. Many of the ceremonies connected with the 
religion of the ancients were oelebrated on birthdays ; 
and the omens by which they estimated the felicity of 
the coming year were also taken on the same days. 
The birthdays of gods, emperors, poets, and great and 
illustrious men, were celebrated with great pomp and 
splendour. The mode of celebrating these days was by 
wearing a splendid dress, and putting on rings, only 
worn on these occasions. The men olfercd up sacri- 
floes of frankinceuae and wine to their genius, and the 
women to Juno. Costly suppers wore also provided, 
and treats given to their mends and clients, who, in 
return, made them presents, and offered vows and good 
wishes for the many happy returns of the same day. 
The birthday of Virgil was held with great ecremuny 
by the wits and poets who succeeded him : Fliny states 
that Silius kept it with more solemnity than he did his 
own. The inhabitaats of Borne ana Constantinople 
celebrated the birthdays of tlieir respective cities with 
great pomp and magnificence. The birthdays of em- 
perors were commemorated with public spurts, feiuta, 
yows, and medals struck for the occasion. But tlie 
ancients had other sorts of birthdays than the days on 
which they were born ; indeed, the word natalie among 
ihe Komans was extended to all feast-days. Amongst 
the ancients, the day of their adoption was always 
considered ns a birthday, and oelebrated accordingly. 
Three birthdays were ohsenred by the emperor Adrian, 
—the day of his nativity, the day of bis adoption, and 
the day of his inaugomtion. It waa generally consi- 
dered, in those times, that when men amred at the 
highest honours in the state, they were born again; 
and the dev was thenceforth celebrated as a birthday. 
The birthdays of the saints and martyrs denote the 
days of their deaths. 

BibtIm, JdAEBiaGBS, Aim Damn, {Set Tixax 
SxAnsTtcB and BJtGiirvaATiov.) 

BlBTBWOm. (See Awtowobxacmm.) 

Bis, bit (Lat., twice, or doable)-— The Latin root of 
the prefix li or bin. 

Bis, in Mas., a term whioh always implies that the 
bar or bars included with it in the same curve (drawn 
under or over the notes) are to be sung or played twice 
before the performer proceeds to the sueosieding her or 
bars. 

Bisctrar. tis'-ktl (Fr., twice-baked), a kind of bread, 
uaually msile in the torm of small flat cakes. Formerly 
biscuits were suhjscted to two bakings,— whence the 
name ; but this is not found necessary at tbs present 
day. The moet common sort is the ordinary sailors* 
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from them. It Is for tbs seme resspu that they are 
formed in the shape of flat cakes. The dough of oap* 
tains* biscuits is partially formented before bakiiMiv 
and ia made of finer flour. Water-biscuits are oem* 
posed of flour and water, with an addition of butter* 
eggs, sugar, or spices. There are many other vsrielteg 
of biMuits ; and the tiame ia applied to sevsial kiiida 
of sweet cakes, such os sponge-biscuit, Ac. flavevat 
of the large manufactories make more thaa^ twenty 
tons of bisouito weekly. 

Biscuits. Mbat, are mads with a esrtain quantity 
of meat and flour, prepared and baked in the form afi 
cakes. They are generally made by builiug slowly laift 
pieces of raw meat in a small portion of watsr. Alwr 
a tune the fat is skimmed off, and tha rematoing soup 
boiled down still further, when flour is addsd. Tha 
maRH is then rolled out to the required thicknsss, and. 
then baked and dried like ordinary shi^-bisouita. Meat 
biscuits, when boiled with twenty times their own 
weight of water, and then propnrlv seasoned, make 
excellent soup ; and they osn also be eaten liks^ordi* 
nary biscuits. They generally contain half a pound of 
flour and tha soluble part of five pounds of meat. 
They have been ilie means of preserving a large quan- 
tity of Iresh meat, which the iiihabitanta of Austrtiia 
ami the Argentine republic were in the habit of 
throwing away, at they had no market for it. Moat 
biscuits were first introduced into Britain in 1831, at 
the Great Kxhibition, by Mr. Borden, an American., 

Bimcuit-wabb, bir-kib-tmir , — Before porcelain or 
any other oartheuware is dipiied into the uquid tflaae* 

It is fired to a certain extent previoualy, in order to 
render it porous and oapalde of absorbing water witik 
avidity. The porcelain is called biscuit-ware after being 
thus once burnt. The nnglaxed bottles used for keep- 
ing water cool are specimens of bisouit-wsre. 

BtSH. ACOSlTUM.) 

Btsjior, bieh'^op, is a oormption of the Greek tana 
epifkffpoB, which literally sigtiifles a superintendeni or 
Inspector. It was employed both by the Grceke and 
lioiuans to designate certain civil ofBoers who exar- 
cited some ^ecies of suporiiitondenoy. On tha iotPO- 
duction of (Christianity, it came to Im appropriated to. 
ecclesiastical olficcs. It has long been a great question, 
in the Clitiroh Vrhat kind of aupmntendeney original 
belonged to the bishop ; whether it Was of a chutm 
or body of Chrisiians merely, or of a number of 
churches or pastors. The Freshyterians, Congraga* 
tionisU, and others, bold to the fornuir opinion twuM 
the Ketablished Church of EnglaiH ana tha BonuMt 
Catbolios maintain the latter. In the English dhunili 
lbs bishop is the highest of the three miuistertal orders, 
and exercises oversight over a oerteui dlstriet, sailed 
bis see or diooeee. The bishop performs tiia fnnetioBB 
or ordination, consecration, conflmiation, and exconmii^ 
nioation. He exeroisea a supcriotendenoe over the ' 
pastors in his diocese in regard to ttnur morals, the ' 

I ierformance of their dutie«i, &c. I'he bishop is emoted- 
if tbe chapter of his cathedral church ; but the noi^ 
nation is virtually in tha crown. The sovereign, one 
vacancy being notified, sends to the ebapter a missiVe 
letter con^ d*iUrt, that they prooeed to eket a succes- 
sor, at tbe same time naming the person they are ex- 
pected to elect. If they do net proceed with tbe 
«t)ectjon within a alukrt* time, iba long may nominate 
by his own auUiority; or, if they elect any other ^ 
than tbe perron nsAieid, thty incur the penalty of af 

f ir«siwairf, whioh mciudea forfeiture of goods, ottU 
awry, and other evils, A bisbop must lie ak Uub 
ibirty yean at age. He te aaid to be installed ia ^ 
bishopric, writes, faimselr by Divine permission, ega 
has the title of lord sad right revemtd tether ia GeoL 
The Bngtish bitbopeare, by virtue of their biiboi^s* 
lords of pscl>BiBeat,aiid sit in the Upper Hepste Thiff 
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sDrim nil tbe privilegea enjojed th« tempor*! paen, 
except tbat they cannot oe tried by their peera upon 
Indictment Hor treaaon or felony, nor ait um such 
triala in the .court of the lord hi^ ateward. TFhey are 
1^0 practically ezoluded from Bitting on triala for 
oapitm offencea; for they are prohibited by the canona 
of their chnroh from being judges of liib and death. 
The biabop of Bodor and Man has no seat in the 
Houm» of Ijords ; and, ainoe the recent orcation of the 
binhonric of Manoheater, the last appointed of the 
othorbiabopa haa no seat (exoept those of Canterbury, 
York, Londun, Durham, or Winchester) ; so that the 
number of lords spiritusl sitting in parliament might 
not be increased, lu England there are in all twenty- 
eight bishops, inoluding the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, each of whom haa hia own see or diocese, 
in which he exerciaea ordinary epiacopul functions. 
The bishops of bis province, over whom ho exercises a 
oertain jurisdiction, are called his suffragans. The 
term originally, however, denoted a titular bishop ap 
pointed to ass/at the bishop of any diocese in his 
spiritual lunotiuaa, and to supplv hia place when ab* 
sent. The arehbiahop of Canterbury is styled Metro- 
pt^mueet J^rimue totiia Aiu/Ute, and takes precodenco 
of oil the nobility of the realm after the blood royal. 
The archbishop of York is styled Primue et Metropo- 
Utanue AngliWt and has precedence of all dukes not 
of the blood royal, and all the great ollicers of state 
except the lord obauoellor. (See Abcuhihiiop.) The 
bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester take 

S reoedonue of all the other bishops, who rauk after 
liem according to their seniority of conaecratiou 
There are twenty bishems in the province of Canter 
bury, and six in that of York. Formerly the incomes 
of the sees difforsd very much in amount ; but latterly 
the eoulesiastical commissiouera have been from time 
to time, on the avoidance of eees, attempting to adjust 
their incomes. The present income of the archbishop of 
Oautorbury is iS15,()0Q ; of York, £10,0(K) ; of the bisiiop 
of London, 110,000 ; Winohester, H0,G()0 (on next 
voidanco, i7,U()0) ; Durham, 18, (KX); Ely, 15,600; the 
others from £<ir,(K)0 to 15,(XX), except Soilor and Man, 
12.000. In Ireland there are two iircddiiNliops and ten 
bishops ; one archbisliup and three bishops, who take 
their seats by rotation, representing the irish church 
in Uie House of Lords. Colonial bishoprics in eoiinec- 
tiou with the established church have from time to 
time been created by the crown in the principal British 
colonies. The ilrsi of iliese was the bisliopric of Nova 
Beotia, created in 1787; aud at proBont the iiumhor 
amounts to thirty-nine. The salanes arc in snme cases 
Toted by the imperial parliament from the con.soli- 
dated fund j in others they are paid from the colonial 
funds, or are secured by bequests or contributions 
firom the colonial bishoprics fund, or other charitable 
ftmds ; or they are made up from two or inore of these 
Bonrees. Thore are aeveu bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland; vis., of Edinburgh ; Argvll and 
the Isles; Brechin; Moray aud Uoss; Bt. Andrew's; 
Duiikeld and Dunblane ; Aberdeen ; Glasgow and 
Galloway. There ai^ fourteen Uomau Catholic bishops 
in England, four in Scotland, and four archbishops and 
twenty-four other bishops in Ireland. 

Bisbov, a beverage composed of hot or cold bur- 
gundy, claret, or other red wine, ]K)urcd upon ripe 
bitter oranges, and then adding sugar and spices 
according to taste. It la drunk either hot or cold, and 
its quality depends entirely upon the excellence of the 
wine employed. In order to make bishop properly, 
the oranges ought to bo well selected, and the white 
pai't between the peel and the pulp rejected. It is 
called cardinal when made with white wine, and 
pope when made with tokay. Its present name was 
lieatoweduponitiu the 17th century; but it was known, 
under other names, iu Germany, during the Middle 
Ages. It was imported into Germany from Franoe 
•ad Italy. 

BtffVOr, Bot. (Siee Dot Bxsbob.) 

BiSBorsio is eauivulent to s<^ or diocese, and 
denofes the district over which a bishfm'a auperinten- 
denoe extends. At the tune of tlie Conquest there 
were two aarcbmdioprios and thirteen bishoprics in 
JECngland. lu tlie reign of Henry I. two new Insbnpriet 
were Ifily end Carlisle. To these Henrv VIII, 

added six new biahoprica, via., Weatminstor, dhester, 


Biimuth 

Glottoeaten Feterborongh, Briatol, and Oxford f but 
the aee of Westminster was soon aftei wards united to 
that of London. From that period down to 1686 no 
change was mode in the mooesan disirtbntion of 
Enghmd ; but bv 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 77, a new bishopric 
was created, ana the union of the bishoprics of Bristol 
and Gloucester provided for; and by 10 & 11 Viet, 
o. 108, the bishoprio of Manchester was created. No 
change appears to hove taken place in the distribntioii 
of the four bisbopnes of Woles, — ^thosc of Bangor and 
Rt. Asapb iu Nort h Wales, and of St! David's and 
Llandaff in South Wales ; and the bishoprio of Man 
is aatd to date from the 6th century. At present, the 
province of Canterbury comprises the bishoprics of 
Canterbury, Eochoster, Londun, Winohester, Nor- 
wich, Lincoln, ElygChichester, Balisbury, Exeter, 
Bath and Wells, Worcester, Lichllold, Hereford, 
Llandair, Bt. David’s, Bangor, Ht. Asaph, Gloucester 
and Bristol, Peterborough, and Oxford. The province 
of York comprises the btshoprics of York, Chester, 
Durham, Carlisle, Bipon, Manchester, and Bodor 
and Man. 

Bishop’s, or Conststobt Copst, is an ecclesiastical 
court held by the bishop’s chancellor or commissary iii 
his cathedral church, or other convenient place iu his 
diocese, for the hearing and determining of matters and 
causes of ecolcsi'i iciu cognisance happeiiiug within 
his diocese. An -^^ealbes from the uecisiouB nt' this 
court to the coni' of the archbishop of the province. 
The functions ol Ihe bislioji’s court are now rarclr 
called into action, us prooeedings against the bcneflectl 
clergy now take place under the Church Discipluic Act, 
8 A ‘i Viet. 0 . bO, aud against curates under 1 A 2 Viet, 
c. 1U6. 

BxBMiLLin,5fVmi//-Za (Arab.), a solemn phrase made 
use of by the Muhomotaus ut the commencement of 
all their books. Ac. It signifies ** in the name of the 
most merciful God." 

Bisuutii, bis'-muth (Qer.bimnuf), in Chem., aymbol 
Bi ; atomic weight 218; speciflo gravity 9'8, — u'nietal 
of ti grcyish-white colour, with a strong chaPHCteristic 
tingu of red. it is hard, brittle, and but slightiy malle- 
able. It fuses ut 607'’, aud is obtained in line cubical 
crystals by slow cooling. The peculiar property it pos- 
sesses of expanding us it cools, renders its alloys of 
great use to the typefounder and die-sinker. It nloo 
increases the fusibility of other metals with which it 
is united. The remavkiible alloy known n!:> " lusible 
metal" coutaiiis one equivalent of hismulli, one of 
lead, null two of tin; fuses below 212“, niul, by a cer- 
tain admixture of cadmium, can be melted at u mill 
lower toinperatnre. (See CAOifxvM.) It is also ocoa* 
aionally employed in cupellation, and some of its com- 

E ouuds are used aspigmonta, the hydrated oxyrhloride 
eing used as a cosmetic under the iiamo of pearU 
white. BisrauUi occurs in nature principally m the 
metallic form in tho olay-alate and gneiss formations, 
its principal sourco being Sobneeberg, in Baxony : it is 
also found iu Cumberland aud Cornwall. Bismuth is 
extracted from the ore by heating it in inclined cast- 
iron tubes with cups attached. The tubes are brought 
to a white heat, and the bismuth flows iuto the enps, 
which are at the lowest part of the incliue. Bismuth 
forms two oxides,— the teroxide, BiO„ mid an aciil 
oxide, BiO,, or bismuthic acid. Teroxtdeqfbiemufh may 
be obtained by heating the nitrate to low redness : it 
is a vellow insoluble powder. The hydrated teroxide^ 
which is white, may he obtained from a salt of bismutii 
by precipitation with ammonia. PiamuStic acidt 
peroxide of bismuth, is formed when hydrated teroxido 
of bismuth is digested with a concentrated eolation 
of potash, through wliich chlorine is passed. A red 
solution of bismuthato of potash is formed, and a red 
precipitate foils to the bottom, which, on being well 
washed and digested in cold nitric acid, leaves l^hir.d 
a red powder, which is the hydrated acid. Ntirafe of 
biemuth is prepared by diesolviiig the metal in dilute 
nitric aCid with the aid of beat, which gives rise to 
four-sided prisms, which are decomposed by water 
into an acid nitrate, which remains in solution, and a 
basic nitrate, tho <mnBrafo ^ bUmuth, falls as a 
precipitate. It ia used as » pigment, and also as a 
cosmetic. This salt was formerly called maairierp of 
bismnth. The other comiwnBdB of bumutn are too 
unimportant to be described. Bismuth occurs ia 
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wtm M8od«ted with eqhpiL film, tin, and inenio; 
al«o as an oxide, inMMuwKemrs; as a sulphide. in Mn 
rntthine, or bismuihiflaHef ; as on arsenide, a oarbonate. 
and a silioate, in Hmi^-hUnde. 

Bxsoy. bi**%on (Lat. Bw Boiwmswi).— T he jpirincipal 
European regions where this animal is found are the 
marsn^ forests of Poland, the Carpathian mountains, 
and Lithuania. Its chief abidinj^-plaoe in Asia is in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Oaacaaus. It is os large as 
au English bull, but looks much larger, on aooonnt of 
its wealtb of sfakggjrhair. and is ten times as formidable, 
because of its tremendous strength and intense fero* 
city. Its head is small sdts horns short, sharp, and 
strong ; and its eyes red and llery. The colour of its 
hide 18 rufous-brdwu. The American bison (Bo* a«s- 
fieeinus). comiuouly called Uie American buffalo, is 
larger, shaegier, uud llercer oven tbau the European 
species. The hair about its neck and shoulders is 
bushier, and of a fine texture. The huin}i, which is 
oblong, diminishes in height towards the tnil, lending 
a coDsideriiible obUquity tu the outline of the back. On 
the crown of the head the hair rises in an iminense 
mass, and shows in thick, close curls Ltofure the horns ; 
below the chin the buir grows like n lienrd. and falls as 
low IIS the knees. Aceording to Catlin, and other 
travellers in Kortb America, this maned buffalo affords 
not only food, hut every oreature-couifnrt to 1hr«a 
hundred thoumnd people. Its flesh is llieir meat ; its 
skin serves them for coats, and bods, and bools ; and 
walls fur their tents, and tiles for the roof; and for 
saddles, and bridles, and lassos. The bones are con- 
verted into s:iddle-trces, into war-clubs, into whistles, 
and into musical instruments. Of the bonis are made 
pins, needles. Indies, spoons, and spear-licuds ; the 
siuews serve us string to their bows, thread to stitch 
their buffalo-robes and to form tiicir lent -cloths, and 
for the attacbuieut to their persons of sculps uiid such 
pleasing nic-iiaea us they may hot store bv. The bi&un's 
feet and hoofs, when stewed dovuj. yield asuperuir 
glue, largely used in the construction of liuiuiiig- 
spears and arrows. The inane of the aninml is twisted 
into rones and horse-halters, and the tuft at the extre- 
mity of its tail is used as a Ilf-brush. The brains even 
arc not wasted, but. used in the preparation of loatber 
from the bison's hide. The number of bisons roaming 
tho vast Eorth American prairies is vn id to grow less 
year by year; atiil herds consisting of tlioiisaiuls exist 
at tho present wnting. louring llio pairing season, 
tho roarmg of the bulls is ternile. mid tho combats 
that take place between them are iinequallod even 
among the curnivoru. They swim broad rivers in 
nearly the same order as they traverse plains, %iz., 
in a dense animated iiioss, iiressing so close at each 
others* heels (hat lire foremost dure not slop from peril 
of being trodden to death. The Indians profit by 
this peculiarity, aud, creeping up to a herd, drive them 
forward, with hideous sliouts and yells, to tlic verge 
of a prccipioo. over which a acoco or so will t?ertaitily 
topple. 

IsiHSXXTiLX. hi$’sexf-1il (Lat. biMexlilit, from bin, 
twice, textilu, sixth), in Clirou . i8 the name given to 
that year which contains Ithtt days, railed, also, leap- 
year. In the Koman caleudar. au reformed bf Jultua 
Ctesar, tho length of the year was fixed at days ; 
but in order that tho year should always begin with the 
beginning of a day, ii was directed tbat every fourth 
year should have an additiniml ilay, tho others having 
only 365. This additional day was given, to February, 
as being the shortest month, and waa inserted betw*eeii 
the 24tH and 25tb. By their mode of rcokouiag, the 
2-lth was the sixth day {Mffore the calends, or 1st of 
March, hence called sexto calendus 51artii; and in 
order to preserve the same eunmeration, the inter- 
calary or repeated day was termed biieextue diee, or 
the second sixth day, and Uieyear in which it occurred 
hueextiUe, In legal reckoning as to the birth of a 
child, the two sixth days were regarded as one. In 
our reckoning, the intercslavy day is made the 29th of 
February. (&eCAXiXXDaB.) 

Bibiobt. {See Poltoobuic.) 

Bisxovbt, 5u'-t(N>-r0 (Fr. bieMre), in Surg.. is a 
smalt curved knife uRe.d for opening abacesses. and for 
other surgical purposes. 

Bxstix, bie^-ttr (Fr. fiufre. brown!, the name of 
a rich and wano brown colour, prepaid from the soot 
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of wood I beeeihwood is considerod the Ifott 
purpose. The following is the method dTpmpnmt 
the pigment. Infuse a pound of tbe soot in two 
of water, and boil it for thirty or forty miuntet ) 
mixture must then be allowed to settle, and tboolmf 
fluid poured away flrom tbe sediment that lias scdleoted 
at the bottom. The liquid thus obtained must bo ' 
evaporated until what substance there is remaining in 
the vessel is perfectly dry : this is called bistre, ana 'it 
made into cakes for water-oolonr painting by the addi- 
tion of ft little gum-water. Bistre is usen in the same 
way as Indian ink and sepia for making watcr-ooloilr 
drawings to show the efl'eot of light and shadow. 

Bit, or Bitt, 5tf. in Mar., strong but short pleoea 
of timber projecting vertically from the deck of a 
vessel, in the fore-part, close to either side, tnd strongly 
secured to the lieams on which tho deok*planka are 
laid. They aro placed in pairs, and are principally' 
used for fastening tho cable when the ship is at anchor 
or moored Alongside a quay. There are many kinds 
of bitts used for different purposes in shipbuilding, 
and distinginshod by various names. 

Bm'Rvw, bit'^tem (I>u. buiomr) {Jtotaurve eietlarie), 
—This bird is generally found throughout the entire 
Eastern hemisphere. In summer ii chiefly afl'ects the 
north of Europe and Siberia, at other seasons tbe mild 
regions skirting 
tho Mcditerra- 
nenn, in CIiish, 

Iiidift, niid even 
ill Boiitliorn Af- 
ru*a. ] t WHS for- 
merly plentiful in 
this country ; but 
the univercHl 
d mi nage of m.^rah 
land bag driven 
ii to seek u lo- 
cality nioro con- 
genial to its ua- 
I. u r e. W h e n 
alarmed, tho bit- 
ti'rn omits a pe- 
euliiir cry, by no 
iTioana pleaHiinl 
to bear; but. on 
the Hpproiieb of 
the breeding Rea- 
son tho sounds it 





itrors nrn o( the most hollow and melancholy kind. 
Tlie nruMiicinl English mimes are " Mere-drum,*' 
**higlit'niM5ii,’* ana “Hull of the Frog.” On the 
brciiRl of Romo of this family an extraordinary light is 
said to bo viMihle, “Most, if not all the birds of the' 
lierriii genus, espccinllv our eommoii heroii, have on 
their broAstB ii vonsn'lerablo space void of fcatbors. 
Ililed np by tufls of down, to which adheres a sort of 
chill mv oily Biibstunce. It is not, tbrrefore, unlikely 
that tins oily matter may, either by smoothing the 
water or in some other way, enable tlm bird to attract, 
or, when attracted, to strike its pwy with greater 
certainty.’’— (Stanley’s llutortf o/2iird».) The leng^ 
of the common bittern is about thirty inches, and itf 
voracity remurkiddq. Mr. Y arrell found iu tho stomaeb 
of one tbe bones of a,good-Bixo4l pike. 

BiTtFBN, tbe mother-liquor leh after tho extrgotioa 
of salt from sea-water by crystallixutioii. It coutaiufl 
sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom salts, in largo quan- 
tities, and is one of the prin/‘tpal sources of that salt. - 
Bittibs. bW-ter» (Ang.-Sax.). the common name for 
an infusion of bitter herns, which is consumed in large 
quantities as a ntomaebio, generally mixed with ardent 
spirits. The plant usually aelectcd for the preparation 
of bitten is the garden Angeliea (see AkCBAttaKMCa). 
the roots and seeds being used. Cbantotnile-flowers. 
ooriander-sccds, and other vegetable tonici and atim- 
ulanls, are occasionally employed. 

Bittkbkwxxt. (^ee 86 lawvk.> 

BxTTBawoOD. (ffee.XTLoriBk) 

BtTUUBW. &if'-a-mes (from iQr.pifae. tha piteb-tree. 
becaiMO it resemblea pitch)^ ia a term which inclttdra 
man V fossil bodies of a resinoua nature. True bitumen - 
is fossil tar, and is the produot of tho ociitm of an ele* 
vated heat upon vegetable bodies. Tbe ourrounding 
stratum. wbie!i is generally tertiary, is mostly impreis 
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nfttad with bitumeni giving rim to biftiiminoiui ol*y» 
•h^ 0 , or eoalr Moordiog to its MtoM. In nsar CMSf, 
bltofuen ooours in nsturs os n rcgulnr deposit* rormiog 
beds like true conU Lignites (wbioh see) oonUtin bitu- 
men imbedded in them in smelt quentities. Aqiludt 
is nflner sort oi!li)tuinen,xDuoh nsedin the peepnrstion 
of paving-iDstorial. Bitumen is closely idbed in its 
properties to coid*tsr, which is prodooed by the de- 
•truotivo distiUatum of coal. (Set AsphaiAi Firno- 
UPM. CoAii-TAB.) The first process for obtaining 
pictures by means of light was rounded upon the face 
that the bitumen of Judea when exposed to the sun's 
rays became insoluble in oil of lavender, whilst those 
parti remaining in shadow preserve their solubility. 
This process has of late received a modification by 
which it has been applied to the purposes of plioto* 
lithography* or engraving on stone by means of the 
•on's rays. 

Bxvbxt, liff’U-rti (Let. twice, and urea, a chemicid 
principle of urine), a compound* prepared by ox* 
posing urea to a temperature of SOCr Fab. It has the 
exact oofoposition of bioyanate ol ammonia, and bears 
the sumo reiatum to that substance that urea does to 
oyanaie of ammonia. 

Bivalvb, by-valo (Lat. his, double, wlvtt, valves), 
in Conch., a terra given to those 
hinds of shell'fish whuOi possess two 
shells, in contradistinction to those 
which possess bul oue, and which 
ere termed univalve. (See Mot* 
XtCrsGA.) As familiar exaniples of 
bivalves may be mentioned the imis* 
set, cockle, and .<\Ys(er. Bivalve 
sltells form the tesieoeous envelope 
of molliisks, and are ooiiip<ise«i of 
two concave plates connected by a 
sivAavxi, hinge, having an clastic liga- 
ment* 

Bxtoiuo, iir'-cc-iih (G«r. btittaoken or leteacMen, to 
watch over), in Mil., a term formerly applied to vj. 
dettes of cavalry thrown out as outposts to watch the 
movements of the hostile force, and to prevent any 
attempt at a night attack. From the circumstance of 
these videttes passing the night in the open air with- 
out any protection, the word was at last taken to sig- 
nifjr the state of an army passing the night on the field 
without tents or any kind of slicTtor. The practice was 
oomiuenced by the French soldiery during the wars 
that followed the French revolution, who, for the most 
part, were without tents and the incuiubraiicc of bag- 
gage* remaining on the field tu bieouat, ns they termed 
It, that their movements from place to place luigitt be 
made with greater rapidity. Tlieir example was aiter- 
wards generally followed by the European arhiies, and 
by the English in the Feninsular war; but it is pre- 
ferable to provide shelter for the soldier in the shape 
of tents or huts whenever it is practicable, ns his health 
sufibrs from oxposnre to the night air, and cold and 
wet, especially in the early port of a campaign. When 
troops are m a bivouac^ rows of large firths arc lighted 
at intervale, rou^ which the men group theiiisclvca, 
after piling their arms. These fires are kept up 
throiifm tho night, and the country around is searched 
for straw, on which the soldiers lie, after contriving 
Bome temporary shelter of boughs or boards, if they 
can be procured, to keep olF wind and rain. Allowing 
about a dosen men to each fire, the fires of a bivouac 
sometimes afford the enemy the means of calculating 
the numbers of the force to which they are opposed.— 
Bef. J^niflith Cythpadia-^Artt and Sciences. 

Bixacxa, op FLACOUBmcBJK, bix-m’-et-t, in Bot., 
a nat. ord. of diootylcdonous plants in the sub-class 
Tkii/u m (gore. They are sbnilw or small trees, with 
amniate leaves, SMusUy entire and leathery, and very 
often dotted. The flowers are polypetaloua or apeta- 
louBi the stamens being hypogynous, and equm in 
number to the iietals, or some multiple of them. The 
frmt is one-celled, dohiacent or indehisocn^ having a 
thin pulp m its centre. The seeds are numerous, 
fxs^ly envelmdin a covering formed by the withered 
pdp. The plante of this order are almost confined to 
the hottest parts of tho Bast and Weat Indies and 
A^ca. There ww 34 genera and abont 90 speciee. 
Many are feebW bitter and a^ingent, and have been 
ueed as stbibacniee. The bark of ie eaid to be 
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emetio. Tfae flruite of Oaegba and of some eperiee of 
Ftaeaurtia ana edible and wboleeome. The most im- 
portant pfaiot of the order ie Mixa artUanm^ which* 
yields a red dye. (Set AwFAveo.) The reddish palp 
covering the eeede ie the eouiee of this colouring 
matter, 

Bixiv* hW4n (from biam, the name of the tree 
whence annatto ie derived), an orange-red colouring 
matter, found in annatto, to which it owea ,ita dyeing 
properties. It is a resinousanbstaBoe, solnble in alcobw 
and ether, but sparingly to in water. The alkalies dis- 
solve it, prodnoing a deep red coloifr, but, on nen- 
tralising, it falls as an orange precipitate. It is also 
soluble ID fixed oils. 

Bizabmh, bt-ear' (Lkt. fti's, twice, and variart, to 
vary), is a term derived from tho French, and Bignify- 
ing odd, GapriciouB, or fanciful. A iicrson is eaid to 
be hisarrt when bis character, tastes, or opinions are 
incessantly changing and difienng from those of other 
men, and who is characterized by attempting always to 
say and do what is singular. Bizarre is also^ppbed to 
something that is extraordinary or singular.^ 

Bizauhr, a torm applied by florists to a carnation 
with a white ground, marked with two or more colours. 
(See BiAMmrs.) 

Black, (8ax. The total absorption of all 

the rays of light '•onstitntes black. Colours, 
tifOTiT.) Among** .xemedicevaliUiiminatora, black sig- 
nified evil, error, i i > woe ; and tlie figures in their paint- 
iiii/H are represen i d in Idiu^k drapery when any or these 
aubjects arc portrayed. Thus, in the picture of the 
Temptation, Ciirist is represontod in block robes. In 
horalilrv, black, or sable, ia aynibolical of wisdom or 
prudence. From veiy aiirient times, black has been 
w'orn as the enildem of mourning. In some of the 
Oriental countries, tdack is looked upon os a badge of 
m>rvirude or low birth. The principal black pigments 
used in the arts are gcnerHliy composed of carbon. 
They are vegetable bluc-blacl,ivory-Dlack,cork'-bhick, 
and lamp-biuek. 

Black Act.— Frevions to tho statute 0 Geo. I. o.22. 
tho king’s forest near Wall liaiu, in Hants, was infested 
bv lawless persons, who disguised themselves and 
blackened their fnues, ami were hence called Watiham 
hlacka. They commit t«'d gn'ut devastations on the 
deer; to prevent wbieh, and similar ofl'enees, the 
statute enacted that persons hunting, armed and di»'^ 
paired, ami killing or stealing deer, or robbing warrens, 
or stealing fish out of any river, kc., should be gudty 
of foloiiy without benefit of clergy. The act was re- 
pealed by the 7 & 8 Geo. TV. c. 27. % 

BlackAldbb. (6Vo Khaunus.) 

Black Ant. (See Ant.) 

Black Abt, a name given to magic, ns it was anper- 
stitioiisly imagined that all who exercised the art were 
aided by the devil in the accomplishment of the effects 
produced. As the piiranit of magic was deemed sinful 
in the extreme, and black was tho emblem of wicked- • 
ness and evil in the Middle Ages, so the term “ black 
art” beoame applied to it. (5ee Magic ) 

Black Ash.— I mpure sods, contaminated with sul- 

{ ihule of calcium, charcoal, and other impurities, 
bmied in the manufacture of soda from sea-salt. By 
lixiviation, filtration, and evaporation, the ordinary 
soda of eomrocrco is produced. (See Soj>a.) 

Black Assjzb is the name given to an assize held 
in the old town-hall of Oxturd in 1677, on account of 
an extraordinary and fatal pestilenoe which broAeont 
during it. It is said that judgment bad Just been 
passed upon oue Jencks, a bo^binder, for sedition, 
who was sentenced to lose his ears, when there arose 
such an infectious damp or breath among the people, 
that many were then smothered, and others so deeply 
infected, that they lived not many hours after. Above 
000 sickened in one night ; and, from the 6th of July 
to the 12th of Aumist. 510 persons are said to have 
died in Oxford ana the neighbouring villages. It waa 
popularly regarded as a divine judirnent on the cruelty 
of the sentence; but it was prmiably owing to the 
filthy condition of the neighbouring gaol where the 
prisoners bad been kmt. A similar pestilence is said 
to liave broken out at Cambridge during an assise held 
there in 1521 Anthony k Wood's Jffieimy and 

AnHquUue qfike lUieeniip t^Oa^ferd, 

Black Bakd^* tdayBy oarbonate of fron fonad hi 




BUMltrSaiMA* 

tloottondj. B cOBtAiiia •Qflkifliil 
to^attow of it» being calcined wltboot emr ed^Utional 
AmL It w fbimd pctneipelilf is 4ibe Soctoh qoaJi4d|d% 
•nd M the moetimporlMlaae oritoaiBOm diatnoie. 

{SUMa m>jrfcIif).-«iMa 
iflMwta, ibouRb BOW oovinon tbrougbont 
ere aanpoaed to here been originally naUrfe of Inoie, 
and» vf the ptogreu of eommeree, eomed theim 
veatirerd. On board marchan^ahipe the blai^beetle 
ia rerr comiooiiiy found ; and it ia aaid to be mora 
plentual in aeap^-towna tbiMi other plaoea, Tbe^ 
nabita are too unpleaaantly familiar to ua all to need 
deaoription here. All aorta of matter, rewtablo or 
animal, aaita tho appetite of these iftseoie. The ouruMM 
fra 7 in irhich ioaeota of thia genua lay their egga ia 





rraaaef. It laya ilv# agge, generalty 
Thaia ia aon^timea, howarelK ao TSUa 
tweea the egga ^ the blariroiid and oanwipft 
thruah, aa to mahe itimpoaaibla for any onadnit anatfr 
compIiaM ornithologiat to dietingnirii UaiUrnaA 
Bnaoji Book on xnn Bvntixnil|Covijni»rM ifaa » 
bmdc oompUed by order of the rieitOTe of theea €CM>« 
liahmenta, under the reign of Ifanry VUl. It dewSd 
the Bcandaloue enorminea praotiaM in the tehgioill 
houaea, with a riew to blacken their cberaoter, and to 
haaten their diaaolution. Uenoe the phraaa to cat 
one down in the black book.** 

Bx.acx Book or tsi BKCHiQimi^The lidtrJVfytr 
Seaeeariit or JJb»r J%«»* Panma, anpeare to hifO 
been oompiled in the raign of Haoay III., and il now 
preaerred aojong the other recordi of the Bioheqner. 
It givea a deaoription of the court of England M it 
stood in the reign of Henry 11 j the ranki wagea, 
powers, and perquisites of the diflferent officere of tha 
court I the revenues of the crown, will of Henry ll«e 
do. It bM been printed by Ueame, Oxford, 1738* 
BL4CKOOCK. bUiV^hok (TetMic fofiir), a epeoieeof 
the Grouso family, rarely teen in England, bttt 
abundant in Sootland. In ite habits the blackcock 
closely reeemblos tho capetoalsie, inhabiting the loir* 



lying districts, and feeding chiefly on the Tonng aboote 
of abruba, and eceds, and berries. Aomirding to 
Terrell, in ihe winter time the bird’s crop ia frequently 
BlACK'iiitxtLX. found llUed with the young aboots of flr. 

woiih mention. Instead of eniergiog singly from the Bi.ack Dxatu is the name given to a moat destmc* 
ab^raen of the female, they are incloaed iu a homy tivo peatilenoe, which, towards the middle of the Idtb 
case almost half as large aa the abdomen of the parent, century, extended itself over all parts of tlm known 
'Within this the eggs are ranged in two rows, separated world. It took its name from the block ^ote which 
by a partition which runs down the middle of the case; appeared on the skin. It was an intense form of the 
each egg is also separated from the next by a similar onentsl plague, and, like it, was characterised by 

} i»rtition. Tliis egg«oa.se is attarhed to the wall or buboes end carimuclcs. It ia said to have taken its 
loor with a strong adhesive liquid furnished by tho nse in China, and to have thence travelled westward 
mother. When the larvie ore hatched, they emit from to Europe, where it miMie its appearance in 
their mouths a fluid which dissolves the walla of their Some acoounta atHfle that the impure air was actually 
prison, and they are set free. Tho extruaion of the visible as it approached with its burden of death* 
ponderous egg>coae is sometiiues a diflicultnmttcr with llialormna of that time give a moat horrible picture of 
the mother ; and she may be aoinetimea aeen lalKiuring the sulTerings and deaths that were ocuaaioned by il« 
about, and presenting the disagreeable appearance of In Europe alone, during the three years that it pnu« 
having been cruelly maimed. vailed, it is said to have carried oil 2o,(K)0,tNJ0 persona, 

BnACKBKXxr. \Scf Kuova.) London having lost over 100,(100. It was looked upon 

BeiAOKBibi), hUiy-bird (Tardus Jfsrufa). — This as a judgment of HcaveD ; and many thought to save 
familiar bird iUmishes a fair example of the general themselves by giving their goods to the Church, or by 

■ice and ap* personal cbastisemente. Thu Jews were also looked 
pearaiice of upon as the causo of it; and, in consequence, grdat 
the typical numbers of them sufi’ered death. In the oity Of 
thrushes. Mayeuce alone 12,000 of them were omelly murdanril. 
Like the cor- The black death bus sevoral times msdo itsappearanc# 
▼iuc or crow in Europe since that time, but never with Uia siBiio. 
fainflr, — of vimlenoc. Bocoacio, in the iutrodnetion to lHfe> 
which, *«I>ebamsBroD,** has given a lively doacriptiim of ita 

deed, the physical and moral elteete in Flonenoa jfmsd a niU and 
thrushes interesting account of it is to bo Ibni^ ip Qaokor^S 
but repre- JBa^emiae qf tkt ifiddU 

seniatives, — Buck -flux, bm'-JlM*, a eoMBoopd, ooniainlng 
these birds carbonate of potash mixed with carbon; moeb used m 



gvonnd, in the air, and among (mm, with mid tartar) in acoverei 
facility ; and this perfeotSon of foot is mono or mss {Ste Blowpifx.I 
preTamnt throughout the family. It builds a largo BLXCxPBixxi. (Efs Dokmoxv Fbiabb.) 
cop-sfam^ nest, composed of grass, roofs, and stems Blackouabo* was a name oridmiQy 

^ CKtsiEnany> ooat^ inside .with mud* and lined with sofol given to the ioif|lioas,aDd ooabcsrrxeis In great kottse# 
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Blaok-hole 

fwd palttoes. In the joarno ja of the femiliee to which 
they bcloDffcd, they uaually rode in the oerta with the 
pota Hiiil kettlra ; nnd people in deriaion gave them 
the natno of blackfmu'dB. The term ia now tasoally 
applied to a ooaraCi low fellow. 

lli<AOK-noi<s, blakMe, the term clven to the place 
of condnenient in whicii aoldiera undergo short terms 
of imprisonment f(/r minor offoncea againat military 
diaoipline ; and hence apnlie/i to tlie old rillage ** lock* 
lip/* or *' eugc/' the ceils of a police-station, or any 
place in which persons are temporarily lodged in 
durance. In history, the **fihiok*hole of Calcutta'* 
wiis a ])lucc about 18 feet square, lighted and ven* 
tilatod by two small windows several feet from the 
ground, in which MB English merchants and soldiers, 
who belonged to the garrison and factory that hud been 
lately established at Caioiittn, were imprisoned by 
order of the Nalioh flurajah Doa-lab, on the cveuing 
of Jane 19, 175B. Those unfortunate men, suSeriug 
from want of air, unbearable heat, and iutenso thirst, 
and exiuiiisted by the continual s( ruggle to reach the 
narrow air-slita, sank one by one through the long 
hours of that terriVde night, until mornuig brought 
release and renewal of cfistonce to iweniy-tlirec only, 
whohml existed through the horrors that had caused 
the dciilh of their fellow-sulTei'crs. 

Blacsino, bUikf -ing. — The nianufaeiure of this 
familiar uriielc is of comparatively recent date. The 
Bomuus, howi'ver, npjieur to have had a composition 
similar to that known at the present day as dulibiug.'* 
In digging the foundation of the new Iloyal Exchange, 
pieces of Jtuinan leather were found, imbued with a 
eubstanoo akm to our modern blacking, iilucking 
consists principally of lione-bluck, sugar or treacle, 
•perm*oiI, oil of vitriol, and strong linegai*. According 
to Mr. W. C. Day, the method of making the famous 
**Day & Martin's** hlaeking is us follows The bone- 
black in a state of powder is mixed with the speriii-oil 
until the two arc thoroughly incorporated. Tlie sugar 
or treacle is then mixea with a snudl portion of the 
vinegar, and added to the Tuass. The oil of vitriol is 
next added, and when all ciTorvcscefico has ceased, 
vinegar is poured iu, until tho mixture is of a proper 
consistence. This constitutes the liquid blacking of 
Day & Martin, by the manufacture of which thousands 
of pounds have been made by themselves and their 
descendants. Pastediluckiug is made in tho same way, 
except that ibo last portion of vinegar is not added. 
To give some notion of the business carried on by this 
firm, it may bo stated that as many as one ihoueand 
doton bottles are sent out daily. 

Bnacc-tlACK, sulphide of sino, or zinc-blende 
(which Mofi), 

BlaoX'Jice, avulgar term for a drinking-cup of tin 
japanned over, formerly muohused in England. 

BLicK-ifKAP.-^The eoniroon commercial name for 
grapliite, or plumbago, given to that substance from 
Its inetallio Icaden-grey lustre. It is, however, nearly 
pore carbon, and contaiua no lead. {See (iSArBixx, 
P&UKDAOO, CaAHOK, PxXCIT.S.) 

BLAOX-tUAP PaxciLS.— The manufacture of black- 
lead pencils was at one time almost exclusively eon> 
flned to this country, from the circuinstanco that the 
best blttck-lcad was jbund at Keswick, in Cumberland, 
only, in pieces sultiolently largo for cutting into pencil- 
lengths. The invention of Mr. Brockooon, for pro- 
ducing large blocks by compresrion, has of late greatly 
oxtended tbis important manufacture. By compress- 
ing a mass of ilaely-powdered pure black-lead, without 
any ceraeutiug saustance, Mr. Brookedoo procures 
blocks bard enough to be sawn into the sauaro prisms 
which, when placed In grooves in wood, form the 
black-lead peiveils of commerce. By addinmiortione 
of very ilnely-ground day, blaok-leed of different shades 
is formed, varying from the toiplo II of the engineer, 
the mark of whicli is hariUy neiceptible, to the quad- 
rnple B of tlie artist, fit for lUlmg-in the deepest shades 
of bis drawing, By Mr. Brodr^on's prooess all pos- 
elbiUty of grit is avoided, tlie blaok-jead being first 
ground to an impalpable powder. A good black-lead 
penoil should make a perfectly ovnn mark,-— one 
easily ellkeed by broiul-rrumb or India-rubber. The 
■lightest traoe remaining ou the paper i^er a vigorous 
ap^cation of the latter material, proves that the lead 
hoe been adulterated with soot, lamp-blaok, or, as is ; 


Blndk Watoh 

roost geoer^ the ease, with eulphide of aotimany. 
The best substitate for Cumberlena lead is that from 
Bohemia and Bavaria. It is also found at Bhodes, in 
France, in Spain, Ceylon, and Mexico j but is of a very 
inferior quality, being hard, gritty, and difficult to 
grind. Bv the process of ^ofessor Brodie the most 
untractable graphite msy be reduced to the finest 
powder with greet ease, ^e mineral is coarsely pow- 
dered and mixed with -^th of chlorate of potash, to 
whhih mixture Is added twice its weight ot sulpburio 
acid. Ohlorio acid is disengaged, anu, after the moss 
has cooled, it is well washed, dried, ahd heated to 
redness. During tho latter operation, the plumbago 
swells and becomes reduced to so fine a powder that 
it will swim npoii water. 

Black LxTTKa is the name commonly given in this 
country to (lie old English or modern Gothic letter. 
What are called Roman letters were employed in the 
writings of Western Europe from the Ath to about the 
cloHo of the 12lh century, when the Gothic ohnracters 
came to bo adopt^. when printing was first intro- 
diu'cd. the object was to imitate writing ; and the first 
printed books wore diroosed of as manuscripts, the 
imitation being so perfect that it required great dis- 
oriminnlion to distinguish tho printed from the written. 
Books firinled before the year loW) are generally in 
tlio black-letter lareeters, when, in most European 
countries, they x-e to be superseded by the Roman. 
Tho old Gothic ^ still ilk general use in Germany, hut 
now many boi^aa are printed there also m Unman 
oliaroctcrs. Book>i in the black letter are bighly prized 
by antiquaries and biblioniahiacs, as being the earliest. 

Black List is a name popularly given to certain 
printed lists privately circulated among subscribers, 
giviiiglists ofiijsolvouts and bankrupts, protested bills, 
jud|;nient4 for debt, and oiber luattora affeoting tho 
credit of firms and individuals, and intended for the 

E uidance of merchants and others in trade. Tho beat* 
Down of tliese are *'The Mercantile Test/* and 
** Perry’s Bankrupt and Insolvent Weekly Gazette.** 
Black Mail.— iVevioua to tho robellioh of 1745, the 
Tfighlaiids of Scotland were in a very lawless condition* 
The stealing and carrying off of a neighbour’s cattle 
Wiis a system of plunder practised even by persons of 
standing and innueuoe. To obviate tbis state of things, 
a class of men rose up who professed to take upon 
themselves the duty of protecting tho property of 
individuals, upon payment of a certain annual sum, 
which was called “black mail.'* They generally also 
took card that the cattle of those who refused to pay 
black mail should be carried off. W'hen, however, 
any one of the payers of black mail lost his cattle, tho 
levior either recovered them or made them good. The 
celebrated Rob Roy was u notorions levier of black 
mail in tlie western Highlands. After the rebellion, 
the law was more vigoroiwy enforced in the Higldands* 
and black mail ceased. 

Black Rod, Ubuxb ov xhs. {See Usbxr of the 
Black Ron.) 

Black Rood or Scotland, in Scottish Hist., is tho 
name given to a golden cross about a span long, ela- 
borately wrought in the form of a casket, and contain- 
ing what was believed to be a piece of the true oross. 
It w as brought to Scotland by Margaret, the Anglo- 
Saxon princess, on her marriage with Malcolm Cean- 
more, about 1070, aud came to bo regarded with great 
veneration by the people. It was tsJeen possession of 
by Edward I. of England, in 1291, but was subsequently 
restored. When David 11. invaded England, in 1340, 
he oarried the black rood along with him ; end, on his 
defeat by Sir Ralph de Seville, it became the property 
of tho conqueror, who deposited it in Barham Cathe- 
dral, where it remained till the Reformation, but subse- 
quently disappeared.— Ref. Chambere’e Enegcloptedia, 
Blacxthoen. {See Pbuhus.) 

Black Wad.— A dense black earthy mineral used os 
a pigment, Mso in glazing pottery, and in the manu- 
facture of glass and chlorine. It is a hydrated per* 
oxide of manganese mixed with various imparities. 

Black Watch.— The body of men so called were 
regularly enrolled, about 1729, for the purpose of 
watching the disaffected Highlanders, who were seek- 
ing M opportunity to renew the revedt against the 
goTftrnmont of the honse of Hsnover in the person of 
George II., which hod been previouriy attempted in 
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Bladder 

1716, • twelvemonth after the aeceadon <>f hie father. < 
George I. A few HigUandere had been intrueted 
with anna b]r the govemmeut about fon^ rears pre*, 
rioudy, but a greater ttumbmr were now enlisted 
the CainpbeUs, Grants, and other clans well sffeoted 
towards the government, and divided into six eom- ‘ 
panics, three of liX) men each, under a eaptaia, and 
tho remainder of 70 men each, nndor a ueatenant. 
As these men wore tartans consisting of dark oolonrs, 
th <7 were called the Black Watch. In X7119 those 
companies, wmob had hitherto acted ItidaueDdently of 
each other, were incorporated into the ramotu 42nd 
regiment, the command of which was given to the 
earl of Crawford. They were then relieved from the 
doty of watcliiug the Highlanders, who took the oppor- 
tnnity to organise the rebellion of 1745. 

BLannxs, bhU'-der (Sax. bladett from hlatean, 
to blow), in Anat., is a thin membranous bag, 
which serves as a receptacle for the nrine secretcfl 
by tho kulueys, until it is %'oided through the urethra. 
It Is situated in the pelvis, and is kept in its place by 
lifmments, which are usually divided into true and 
fuse, tho latter being foruiM of folds of the perito- 
neum. It is oomposed of three coats or membrsnex, — 
the external or ttbrons membrann, tho middle or 
muscular membrane, and tho internal or mucous mem- 
bruie. Its iigure is nearly that of a short oval. It is 
broader on the fore and back than on the lateral parts ; 
rounder above than below, when empty ; and broader 
below thiiu above, when full. It la divided by anat- 
omists into the fundus or upper portion, the body, 
and the n^ck,— that portion wliich is couatricted by a 


n each side, rather below its middle, it reecives the 
two ducts culled ureters, which convey tho urine from 
the kidneys into the bladder. The bladder, like every 
other organ of tho body, is liablu to certain diseases, 
one of the most oommon of which is iniluminiition, or 
cystitis. It chietly afl'ects the mucous coat of the 
biuddor ; but all tho other coats may bo implicated ; 
and it is either clironio or acute. Too acute form is 
known by preat pain in the region of tho bladder, 
attended with fever and hard pulse, and a frequent 
and painful discliargo of urine, or u retention.* The 
disease runs ita course with rapidity, and subsides, 
or carries off the patient, iu a few days. It is to bo 
treated by local bleeding and hot fomentations, to- 
gether with opiates. The chronic form of this diaease 
IS best treuteu by tonics and sedatives. Tho oaiiseH uf 
ibis diseasoaire various. It often arises from caloarious 
secretions, wliich in that case must be removed. (See 
Litaotomt.) Irritability may exist in the bladder, 
miaecompanied by inflammation, and may arise from 
over-disteution or from nervousuess. It is tu l>o treated 
by the administratiun of tonics. The blaildcr may be 
affected with paralysis, resulting either from accident, 
from disease of the nervous centres, or from over- 
distention. It gives rise to incontinence of urine, 
which, however, is to bo distinguished from that which 
sometimes arises from irritability, inasmuch as in this 
case the bladder is full, and has uo power to evacuate ; 
■o that it must be drawn off by the catheter. Uetention 
of urine may be caused by mcohanioal obstacles to its 
exit, by paralysis, or by a want of power over the 
mnscles. 

Bladdxslocxs. (Sre Alabia.) 

Bladdbx Sbbwa. (/Kre Colutka.) 

Bladb, blaid (Aog.-9ax.), the cutting part of an in* 
ftmment, distinct nom the handle; as the blade of a 
sword, a knife, or scythe. Damascus was famous for 
tho manufacture of eword-bladcs, which are even now, 
in consequenee of thdr celebrity, of great value. . 

Bxiajib. in Bot., a ttfm generally applied to the 
expanded portion of a leaf. It is the part which 
is nsually the most highly developed, and which is 
popularly known as the 1^. The terms iamina fluid 
iimb are also applied to this pflul. (Sea Leaf.) 

BLAircDitfKTBB, bldn^ehimf^e-Ur (Pr. bUmiMr, to 
blanch ; Gr. matron, a measure), an instrument us^ in 
asceriaining the bleaching powers of chloride of Bme 
and potash. 

BiAXcniKO, bUnohf4ng, a term applied to the p^ 
oess of whitening anyridns. In coini^e, the operation 
of blabohiog is irntformed by aoneohoff, washing, and 
•leattsiog the money. The process of covering iron 
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plates with a thin coat 6f tin is also called btanchwi. 
In cookery, the term Is applied to the peeUtig alia 
whitening of almonds, Ao. 

BnAXcniNA, a process adopted by gardeners foS Hia 
purpose of keeping portions of the leaf or icof-stsUc cf 
a plant protected itom the action of light. U nder Hw 
influence of the sun's rays, tho leaves of plants decom- 
pose carbonic acid, tho carbon of which goes to form 
many of the siibstanoos which give them tboir iadi>* 
vidual oharacter. Amongst other things, wooU-flbre 
eannot be formed without the action of light. When 


eannot bo formed without the action of light. When 
light w excluded from plants, they remain almost white, 
and lose nearly jiU their coarseness and bitterness, as 
in the cases of seakslo and celery. The inner leaves 
of the cabbage are naturally blanched ; and the lenvea 
of lettuce are often tied together in order to blanch 
the interior. Celery is blanched by drawing the earjth 
up to the plant, as It grows, in trenches ; and scakuo 
is blanched by covering the leaves with boxes or pots 
surrounded with straw, Ac. Celery, seakale, and rhu- 
barb are tometimes blunuhed by Rowing them at the 
bottom of coal-mines. Althougii Bim}ue and easy, 
blanching is a very important brunch of gardening, as 
many plants dS{iond upon it for their usefulness. 

Blanomanok, or BLAVCMAiraitB, 
white food), a 
preparation of 
milk, cream, 
sugar, and ism- 





gla.«is,whi(‘b are 
boiled together. 
Alter being 


lemon -peel, 
brandy. Ac., l»i.AircMANaB 

the fluid is run into a mould and allowed to stiiTcn, The 
illustration represents a blancmange thus cast. 

Blank CAUTBinnK, bLink, a cimrgn of powder for a 
rifle or other gun, ooiitaiiimg no ball or shot. It is 
usuollyiised ir>r firing salutes and in exercising troops. 
(See Cautuidqb.) 

Blankbt, hlan^’lcet (Vf. bfanchet, tho blanket of 
a printing-press), a soft, loosely-woven woollen stuff, 
principally used for bed-eovenngs and wrappers. In 
addition to those sold in the United Kingdom, five or 
six million yards are annually exporW to other ooun- 
tnes. Tho manufacture or blankets is carried on 
principally at Dewsbury, Wakcflhld, and Witnoj, 
(See WooM.r.w Man ufactubb.) Among printers, the 
term is applied to a woollen cloth or flue baize, which 
is laid between the tvnipaiis of a press. 1*0 tOss in 
a blanket, by way of puntsbniont, is a very ancient 
custom. Tho emperor 01 ho used to go lorth upon 
dark niglits, and if he found a drunken man, he would 
order the discipline of the blanket to bo adniiiiistered. 

Blank VfB'^ij, is verse without rhyme, — verse 
where, according to Dr. Johnson, ** tno rhyme is 
blanched or missed." Tbo verso of tho Greeks and 
Bomans, — at least all of it that has come down tons, 
is witnout rhyme. The Ooths are said to have intro- 
duced rl^mo from tho "Eut into tho languages of 
modern Burope, and in the Middle Ages it came to bo . 
commonly employed in nooticai oomiKisition, both in 
the Latin and vernacular tongues, by most of the 
nations of Burope. About the iSth century, when the 
passion for imitating classical models became genornl, 
attempts were mode in Italy, Vranoe, and^^other couiu 
tries, to reject rhyme os a barbarous innovation. Tte 
first attempt at blank verse iu English appears to have 
been a translation of the first andfourtli books of the 
.^neid by tho carl of Surrey, who was executed iti 
1047. Its suitability for the drama was at onpe felt» 
and it was in general tito in dromiiio ooai^Hlon 
before Shakspearo began to write. wlfloH is anpposed 
to have been about 1501 . It Wis« bowever, almost en- 
tirely confined to tho drsina doitti to the appearance 
of ** Paradise Lost," by Milton,.‘io lfi07. In an advor- 
tiaement to tba second edition ot this work, the author, 
in answering objections to the ir«nt of rhyme, says t 
**Tbis neglect of rkyase is so Itttle to be taken for a 


beroio posm from the troubl^me and modern 
age of rhyming/*^ Bince Milton's tiine,'hlank vstss b$§ 
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«oiiie into QM in fnrinat kinds of wMitrf bsfidit tba 
dramftlie { hot it is prineipslly ia tbs h'eroio mstrs of 
ton synablss that blank Tsrss is mod, and, lnd«ed« by 
Rome the term in rrstrioted to that kind of metre. As 
an etample of blank verse t— 

Of man*s | first din | olie { dlenee, and I the frnit 

Of that I forbid | den tree 1 whose mor | tal taste 

Brought sin | into | the world, | and all | our woe. 
I^reouently, in dramatio blank verse, a sapemnmeraiy 
syllwlo occurs at the end of the Hue s as, — 

To be, I or not ( to be, | that is | the qites | Uon. 

In blank verse, the poet is less oaeqmbered than in any 
other species of versiOoation ; and hence it is par- 
tiov^rlr adapted for suldeots calling forth sublime 
and noole emotions. '*Toe ooustraiucd elegano** of 
this kind of veraitloation (rhyme), and the studied 
smoothness of the sounds, answering regularly to each 
Other at the end of the line, ihougb thev be quite con- 
sist cut witti gentle emotions, yet weaken the natiro 
force of Bublixnity ; besides that, the superfluous words 
wbhh the poet is often obliged to introduce, in order 
to ttU up the rhyme, tend farther to enfooblo it."— 
(Bialr.) It is also free from Uie full clove which rhyme 
forces upon the ear at the end of each couplet, and 
allows the lines to run into each other without con- 
straint. The German language admits of the greatest 
variety of blank verse, for it seems to be used in every 
kind of metre. 

Bis PS, i/ftpr, in £nt.« the typicnl genus of the 
fkm. IHap$idte, of that ord. of insects named CoUo- 
ptera. The blaps is the only mieot of the fani . Blapttuitt 
to be met with in this oouiitry. 11 m scientific name uc 
Blaps mortUsgat its eonimon one the Church vard 
Beetle. It is of moderate size, sonietimes of a dark, 
but more frequently of a black colour, and is gouoraliy 
to be found in murky, damp situations, or the dirty unris 
of dwelliug-lioiuieB. Mr. yVestwood makes the lollow- 
ing eictraordiuarv statement with regard to these in- 
sects : — ** Several instauces have been noticf4l in which 
the larvae have lieen discharged from the stoiUHch. Of 
these thu moat remarkable account is that piildmhed 
by I)r. Pickells in the Trausactious of the Associated 
l^hysicisns in Ireland, of a cn^e of^a woman, aged 2!8, 
who emitted os many as two thousand larva* of this 
iuseot at various times, as well ns one pupa and one 
imago; and whtlih prtihably originated in an absurd 
•nd superstitious prac'tiee which she had for some lime 
followed, of drinking daily, for a certain time, a quantity 
of WAter mixed with clay taken from the graves of two 
Catholic priests, and eating large pieces of chalk. One 
of these beetles was immersed repeatedly into spirits of 
wine, but revived after remaining (herein all night, and 
filtorwards lived three years." Fabric! us states that 
the women in Jiigypt cat the B/ap* ru/rafa cooked with 
butter, in order to attain that corpulent condition of 
body BO highly esteemed as an element of female beauty 
by the orientals. 

, Blaspscut, AW»'-/fl-fas (Gr. ilerphrmia, from 
llapio^l hurt, and pheme, reputation), literally means 
demmation or evil-speakiug, and at first was used to 
denote simply Che blaming or condemning of a person 
or tiling. Afterwards, however, it came to he re- 
strictea to an indignity oflTerod Co the Deity, either by 
imords or writing. Henoe Augustine says,— ** Jam 
TU^o blasi^emia non aceipitur, nisi mala verba de Deo 
Aoere.** In the early Chnstiau church blasphemy was 
regarded as of three kinds,— 1. The blasphemy of 
nposiates, whom the heathen persecutors obliged not 
only to deny, but to ourae Christ ; 3. the blasphemy of 
heretics and other profane Christians; and 3. cho 
blasphemy agnjipst the Ubly Ghost. The first sort of 
blaspbomcrH ware such as, after making a profession 
of Christianity, turned apostatni, ana blasphemed 
Jeans Christ ; this being the usual test administered 
to them by. their persecutors. The sscond were 
MHih as mado a profosmon of Christianity, but yet, 
Wfhek by impious doctrines or profane diseoursss, 
dafogated worn the majesty and boooor of God and 
hte. huty^r^gipn. For the thiM kind of tflaaphemy, 
|Mtagaanst^e Holy Ghost, see eubsequant nrtide. 
trader the Mosaio law, blasphemy was punidiad with 
death J, wd Ihp Siisie punmbment was also awarded to 
It ibis ehni low and the laws of shsiij olviliMd 
870 
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eonntriee. ByehaeaiSRmlaw,blBipliemy wwspdhM^ 
only by waoleniftsenateoei and sabsequently the ottr* 
pofral puntshmdnt eamn to bp commuted into a pecu- 
niary line. Blasphemy is usually defined to he an 
injurr oilhred to God* by denying that wlileh fs dtto 
and belonging to him, or nttnlmting to him whet is 
not agreemiile to hii nature. According to Aimdus 
Ciavaeiw, it is threefold; yis., 1. when somethmgis 
asnribed to God which is not suitable to bis nature, 
ceiled by divines a sin eamira miMrieepdiuimi 2. when 
some attribute eeseotial to his Godhead isdeoied,— asin 
eeH^Juetiiiam ; and 8. when that which is only proper 
to the uivine Creator is attrifonted to the creature,— a 
■in contra mtneotaiem Dei. ** Three things," save one, 
“are essential to this crime,— 1. God must be tho 
object; 2. the words spoken or written, independently 
of conse^nonees which others may denve from them, 
must be injurious iu their nature ; and 3, he who com- 
mits the crime must do it knowingly." According to 
Blaeketonc, the offence of *' blaspheming against the 
Almighty, by denying his being or providence, or by 
contumelious reproaches of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
is punishable at common law by fine and impritonment, 
nr other infamous corporal, punishment ; for Chris- 
tianity is part of the laws of England." The first 
statutory enactment against blasphemy is 9 & 10 Will. 
III. c. 32, entitled, An Act for the more efleotuelly 
suppressing of ’> ipbemy and profaneness." It slates 
that " many per have of late years openly avowed 
and publisnra ; lany blasphemous and inlhmous opi- 
nions, contrary to the doctrines and principles of the 
Christian religion, greatly tending to the dishonour of 
Almighty Gud.nnd inav prove deslnictive to the peace 
and woliare of tJiis kingdom ; " and enacts that any 
person or persons having been educated in, or having 
made a profession of the ChrisUau religion aithiii this 
realm, " shall by writing, priuting, teaching, or advised 
speaking, deny any on© of the peri^iiis of the Holy 
'trinity to he Gixf, or shall assert or maintain that 
there are more gods Uian one, or shall deny the 
Christian religion to he true, or tho Holy Soriptuves 
of the Old and New ToMtiiment to he of divine 
authority," shall, for the drat ufl'enco, be adjudged 
incapable of holding any oOice or emphiyment, eocie- 
siBSiical, civil, or military; and, on a second convic- 
tion, shall bo disabled to sue, prosecute, {dead, or use 
anv a<>tion iu any court of law or equity, and shall also 
suffnr imprisonniont lor three years. The mam provi- 
sions of this act remain still iii force ; but by 53 Geo. 
111. c. 180, those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity 
ere exempted from its penalties. In lB-11 the law 
against lilasphemy was enforced upon Mr. Moxon 
for publishing an edition of Shelley's " Queen Mab ; ** 
hut the sentence was merely uominM. In Scotland, 
bUspbemy was, by acts of tho Bookish parliMneot 
passed iu J861 and 1605, punishable by death ; and the 
lasr. who suffered capital punishment for thiH crime in 
Scotland was Thomas Aikenhead, a student of divinity, 
who was executed 1690. These severe statutes wore, 
however, repealed by 63 Geo. III. c. 160, which made 
the punishment arbitrary. By act 6 Geo. IV. c. 67, 
the piiblicatiou of blaftphemy was punislmblo by fine 
and imprisonnient, and by banishment for a second 
ofTence ; but this last was repealed by 7 Will. IV. o. 6, 
which rendered the punishment only fine and imprisou- 
ment. In 1813 ajperson was tried before the High Court 
of Justiciary at Bdinburgh, for publishing books deny- 
ing the truth and authority of the Holy ^riptures, and 
tending to bring contempt upon Che Christian religion, 
and, being found guilty, was sentenced to fifteen months^ 
imprisooraent. 

BbAsrsKMY A«Ai!rsT mi 'Bovr G 90 Bi.-*J>iviaaa 
are very much diviM Hi opiniot ns towhst the nature 
of this sin was. Christ says, in Matthew xii. 31 (and 
to tlM same effeot in Mark tv. 29 and Luke zii. 10), 
** AU manner of tin and blasphemy ahidl be foraiven 
uuto man ; but the Uaaphemy against the Hoty Ghost 
shall -not ne forgiven unto men." In tba early church 
some |qq[>lied it to the sin of lapsing into ididatry: 
others' to n denial of the proper Godh^ of Christ ; 
others to a denial of the divinity of the Holy Ghost 
Augostina resolves it into obatanafw in opposing the 
methods of divine grace, and oontfaning in this ob# 
dureey to the end of life. None of these cases, hiw* 
ever, did the Chimb sackon to bs bqyond titepowvol 
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ANrciv^MMs i'or (hej did JMit to neaiv* toto 
til w My Wf on* who to^ofMd retpeataaoe for Idi 
vint. The fpincral opinion f v ia, that it coaaiatod in 
theimpatiBg of toe nuraoltMi ^ difflit by too Holy Spirit 
to too power of the deriU nud ih*t it woe direeted 
ngoxnet the Jewe. The eeyind of Chriet woe direotly 
eoilrd forth by the Pboruees horiiiK esid, ** Thie fellow 
doto not ooet out derils but by Beeltebiib, thejprinee 
of toe derila ; *' end wos apecmlly nddreaaed to them. 

BL4Pt-FVBirjiLCB, bUMf fhr-naiae (8a&. fttoef, bloat; 
Fr. /b«rNdite«*faraaoo), o furnace uaed in metollur- 
eioBi operations, in which the combustion of the foe! is 
mcreaesd to an enormous extent by a bleat blown foom 
o bellows, or by means of fans. ▲ amito*a forgo is o 
blasbifarnace on o small scale. Biast-furnaoes are 
used principally for amoltlng iron ores, and consist 
esseotiolly of o long narrow funnel iorerted upon 
another shorter funnel, the whole being built of solid 
masonry* They are usually 60 feet high by 15 feet 
hi diameter at the largest part. At the bottom of the 
lower cone is a cylindrical hole, from which lead the 
toyeres, or bliuit-ni;ies, and the obaouel for the pas- 
sage of the melteu slag, which ri^<es on^tho top of the 
metal and overflows. At the lowest 'part is the tap- 
bolo for drawing ofl' the molted tuctul. At tho toil is a 
gallery for the conveyaneo of fuel and oro. Tho dIhsI- 
iurtiaoe being lighted with eoal, the roasted ore, com- 
bined with a flux of limestone, is thrown iu ; upon this 
is thrown another layer oi'coitl, and so on ; as the fuel 
burns away, the muss stuka, and i<i roulenished with 
fuel, flux, and ore from the top. {See laoK.) 

Blabtihcx (Aug.-8ax.)->Aii operation in Mining, 
Ac.* by which large masses of ruck are separated by 
moans of tho explosion of gunpowder or gun-cottou. 
A small opening is bored in tho rock or stone, and 
filled with gunpowder or gun-cotton^ and is fired by 
means of a fuse or train. In enginooring operations of 
largo magnitude, chambers, and oven galleries, are 
formed iu tho ruck, bogs oi powder being inserted, 
and fired by means of the gahuniu current, liy this 
means onormons massed of rook, weighing thousands 
of tons, aro removed with tho greatest case. One ol 
toe largest blasting operutuius known was tiiat in which 
400,000 oubio ysrds of olifVut Folkestone were removed 
at onetime by the explosion of 18.000 lbs. of powder, 
during too construction rif the Sooth-Esstern Uiiilway. 
Blasting is also much used fur removing submerged 
wreaks : the raising of the wreck of the IlaycU George^ 
at Spithcad, was efl'ceted by means of submaritie 
blasting. The charges iu (his instance were fired by 
divers, tho powder being ignited by a galvanic cur- 
rent. The sale of tho recovered brass guns more 
than paid for tho expenses of the operatiooa. Sub- 
merged rooks are removed in a similar manner. 

BltATTlDJS, blM'-ti-de ( Lat. blatU, an insect that eats 
awi^ clothes), a faiu. of insects beiongiog to the ord. 
OrfSeptera, Tho insects of tliis family are extremely 
active and voracious. According to Mr, Bteplieus. there 
aro only seven species indigenous to this country, among 
the most disagreeable of which is the well-known Cock- 
roach or Blato-beetle. (Jice Blxcx-bxixlk.) In hot 
oUmates, where the number of spcciea of tliia family 
is very large, their ravages are exceedingly great. The 
largest of the genus is the ISlntia giganUa of LinnieuB, 
which is indigenous to the wanner parts of 4pia* South 
America, and Africa* where ** they plunder and erode 
allkiuda of victuals, dressed and undressed, and damage 
all sorts of clothes, especially such aa are touched with 
powder, pomatum, and aimiior subatanoes ; everything 
made of leather, books, paper, and various other 
articles, which, if th^ do not destroy, at least they 
soil, as they frequently deposit a drop of their excre- 
ment where they settle, and some way or otoe^ by 
that meant, damage what they cannot devoftr. They 
fly into toe flame of eandloa, ai^ aomatimoa into the 
dishtot ito vary flmd of ink and of oil, into which they 
arei^'tolUlaiia pwrlah; inwhiohoeae theyeoon turn 
moat oifeneivelT |Mitridi eo toat a mail mkgfaa «b wril 
sit over the eMaverous My of a farm aniMwa write 
with thaink in wbiob tliey have dM They often tj 
into peraona* fitces or bosomi, and toeir fags baiflg 
amad with sharp apmes, the pricldng exeitea a sudden 
horror eot eaefly deaotibad. In old honsae Ihgy swam 
myriadi, maldne eveiy part flUhy b^ond daserip- 
tfod wherever they Imrbou^ which, m toa dajftiaeu ia 
fl7X 





to^atoooripei«,XMhMahiClw iba ttmtoik 
evaiy pbum whera they eaultoaem 
tddMmr and deal honaea, when the fo 
at night to sleep, this inaeet, among oCher “ 

propertiei, baa toa power of mahiag a 

veiy much resembles a pretty smart knoeklng with Um 
l^uoklf opoit the waiaaooting. The BfoftopiMfea, 
in the West Indies, is therefore fbequeatly known by 
toe name of the Drummer. Three or four of tKata 
noisy creatures will aomotimea be impaiUeii to anewar 
one anoilier* and oause auoh a dramming noise, that 
none but those who are very good ile^pera ean reat for 

toem. What is most disagreeable, those who hate not 
gauxe curtains are aometimea attatoed by toamiutoalr 
sleep ; the sick and dying have their extremltlea Aft* 
tacked, and toe ends of the toes and flogara id the 
dead are freuuently stripped both of the skin and 
flesh.*' The hlatla uMerieuau, or Atnerieaii cookroaab* 
is another member of this troublesome famify. Ita alto 
IS somewhat larger than that of the black-beetle; but 
ite destructive powers are little IcAs. It it now 
becoming common in Kngliind, espeoially in seaport- 
towns. where it is brought with merchandise flrom 
abivjail. The Slatta lappottieo la a smaller apeciea, 
which ia to be found iu Lapland in great numbem. 
When very unnierous. instances have 1>een known 
where they have devoured the whole of thenatlvca*^ 
winter pnnisioti »f dried finh. 

llLxxoNHr* blui'-zon^re (Box. hlaiean; Ger. Alasew, 
to blow a born ; Fr. blaeounert to blase about, mi^ 
public), the art of painting and describing armorial 
bearings in heraldic pVaseology . The term originated 
m tho custom of sounding a trumpet when a anight 
entered the lists at a tournament, after which the 
ollicmtiiig heralds proclaimed his title, and the dis- 
tinctive bearings on his shield, with his oresi, badge, 
and motto. Tho principal rules for blazoning coats- 
of-arms, necnrdiDg to English Uftage. areasfollowa; 
but on the contmont they are not all observed with 
strict adlicreiieo. 1 . In msrshaJling eoats-of-arms it 
is fslse horaiiiry to place nicta' upon metal, or colour 
upon colour. S. llcgin with loentioning the metal or 
colour of which tho field is coniposod, stating the di- 
rection of the lines by which it may happen to be 
divided ; as, per 5ewrf, per/tm. guOrterfgt Ac., and tf 
they Kssinnc other forms than the Simple straight lines 
(see Knuhailsd, Wavv, Kaguly, ito.), and then pro- 
ceed to tho principal and secondai^cbargea in order. 

Hhorten too description aa much aa possible, eiid 
avoid all repetition of the names of metals and oefooft, 
meutiouing a charge of any colour or metal that baa 
been named liefore, as vf the of the eeeoni^ Ac. 
Thus, too eoat-of-anpH in tho accompanying engratriog 
would bo described ns drgent, 
on a bend engrailed gutrif be- 
tween two hnrte, a mullet or, 
pierced the treond between 
two creecente of ihefret ; in 

hfch tbe fiola is first men- 
tioned ; then tlie principal 
eharces on the field; and 
thlrdlj, the obarges on the 
ordinary, In their proper me- 
tals and tinctnres, without 
repetition. 4. In describing 
charges in a field or on an or- 
dinary. between others of a dilTerAiLt imtmre. Alwayi 
name that charge first which is nearest to the oeatroof 
the shield. Thus, iu tbe above example, it is eorreot to 
say a mullet between two crescents, not two cresdjSQto 
With a mullet between them* A, When animals, little, • 
Ac., aro reproaented in their natura) oolooM, 
must be described as proper on^, nmont pAikilAg 
any metal or colour : toup wo siast tiif « 
not a swan argent. . 

BLsaoKrno, bUeeVAng (SagMhtoow/ 0Arm* 

toen, to Hieach), a prooaw by itoieli eubstaoees 
are rendered white. The toriA i|i morn especially 
applied to the extraetom of ih« riiftiinl colour of 
tilk. wool, flat, or oottoa, wta tooto aobstanoes art 
made into fiforiei. Tfaa ppatriM ttoi formerly par* 
formed hj the oombtnad ageney id liiht (or rauiar 
aotliiiaiiiL i^, and tholiftato; And It oeoupied foMv 
moatba 10 clfooa what nwNtom dhemlstiy enablee ua to 
parfomS&afoirlWBiB« TlmpipeetoofhMMagUnto 



THE DICTIONARY OF 


Bleachins-Fowder 


BlenniuB 


is vets ftncfent, partionlarlf in Egjpt; whor« etkiie 
linen was ((really prized. Previous to tlic middle of 
the last century, Ihe method of blcBchtni; was un^* 
known in Pn^Isna ; and the linen roaonfseturers of the 
North sent ilieir fabrics to Holland to ha bleaohed, 
whence they received them in eight or nine months. 
The Dutch method of prooodure consisted in soaking 
the linen for several days in potash lye, which was used 
whilst boiling. The linen woe then washed, and put 
into tabs containing biittemilk, for several days. It 
was anerwurds spread on the grass for some month*), 
being oontiimally sprinkled with water daring this 
time. The linen was returned to IrJngland in a nearly 
white condition, and went by the name of brown Hol- 
land, a name still preserved by a partially bleached 
linen fabric. The llrst imurovenicnt in this tedious 
roueni w«s made by Dr. Home, of Edinburgh, who, 
y subMlituling wciik sulphurio acid for the buttermilk, 
Biicccedcd in reducing the time required to six or 
seven weeks. Jn 17H7, however, a most important 
change was made by the diB('ovei 7 of Bortlioliet that 
the gas chlorine obtained by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on biiioxide of manganese formed a very perfect 
bleaching agent. Chlorine was first used in solution ; 
hut it wtts not found to answer the purpose in this 
condition. In 17UH, Mr. Tennant, of Glasgow, took out 
» patent for imprognating dry hydrate of lime with 
chlorine gas, forming what is known as ohloride ot lime, 
or bleaeliing-powder. {fiee HLGAcniirB-Pownuft.) 
The bleaching* works of England and Scotland are ou 
a par with the demand fur their use caused by the 
enormous amount of calico and other cotton fabrics 
now mamifiic hired in this country; and it is not too 
much to say, that the supremacy enjoyed by England 
as the great cotton-fabric producing oounlry is due 
almost us much to the perfection with which bleaching 
is carried on, us to^iny other cause. The process of 
bleaching is briefiy m follows : — Pieces ot cotton cloth, 
or calico, are scvni together into a continuous w'eb 
seven or eight wihai long. This, being united at the 
ends, funuM au endless band, which passes over rollers, 
like the<ciidloijs band of a lathe. It is llrst drawn o\er a 
heated cylinder, which singes <iff the loose fibres : it is 
then waiihod, to remove the dressing, and afterwurds 
passed through a hot solution of lime. It is once more 
washed, to remove the bmo, and then run through 
a weak solution iff snlphunc acid. It is w'anhed a third 
time, boiled in a solution of soda, wimhcd again, and 
rinsed iu a weak solution of bleaclnng-powdor. It 
then lies for some time iu a heap, to allow the 
chlorine to act; after wliieh it is again dipped in acid, 
washed, steeped in soda, washed again, dipped in 
bleaching solution, dipped in acid once more, washed 
for the lost time, drie.d, and folded, atler having been 
ripped once more into pieces. The perfection of the 
machinery and method of working the chemical part 


olThypoehloroas acid.*' Its principal use is m » bleaek'* 
ing agent ; but it is klso emplm'cd as » dMnfe^etont 
with great enooeas. (See Liux, Culomive ot,) 

Blbak, Meet (ZeueUcut alAurnui), a little rilveff- 
scaled fish, well known to British anglers. It is §md 
that the scales of the bleak are used in themaoafgctiurB 
of imitation pearls. 

Bi.snni VO, or BLooi»-LXxnvo,Meed'-{ii ;7 (Sox. fttofon, 
to bleed), in Burg., is the removing of blood from the 
body, with BYiew to the prevention or cure of diseaso. 
It is divided into general and local : Venesection and 
arteriotomy are instances of the former ; soarifioationi 
cupping, and the application of leeches, of the latter. 
Oeiieral bleeding is had recourse to when the olyeet ia 
to lessen the whole mass of the circulating fluid ; local, 
when the object is to lessen the quantity in some par- 
ticular part of the body. Venesection is the mode 
usually bad recourse to in general bleeding, and tho 
veins most commonly selected for the purpose ere 
those at the bend o‘f tho elbow. In proceeding to 
open a vein, a bandage is first jdaced moderately light 
round the arm, above tho elbow, to ubstruot the re- 
turn of tho venous blood ; and when the vcius begin to 
swell, the operator selects one, and pressing the thumb 
of his left hand upon it, at a short distance below the 
spot where the opening is to be made, presses the 
lancet into the v-'iti, ana gives a slight out upward in 
withdrawing ir riatoniuke tho opening sufficiently 
large to allow i ‘dood to flow out in a thin stream. 
W’ hen a sufilcic t quantity of blond has been abstracted, 
the operator’s thumb should be placed on the cut in the 
vein and the bandage removed, when a folded piece of 
lint, placed over the wound and secured by a fi^re of 8 
bandage, will be sufficient to prevent the bleeding, atid 
tho wound will speedily heal. It should bo homo in 
mind, however, tiiat bleeding is always a dangerous 
operation, oven apart from the evils that may bo pro- 
duced from tho abstraction of too much blood, and 
slnmld never bo performed, except in very urgent 
cases, by any but a bkilful surgeon. For local bleed- 
ing, leeches arc tdw’uys tho arifest, and are most gene- 
rally had recourse to. In dealing with leeches, it is 
well to remember that they are cold-blooded animals, 
and that heat is highly injurious lo them, and unfits 
them for Iho performance of their office. Hcuce, 
when there is a difilenltyin makuig them fix readily, 
the part sht mid be cooled w'ith a cloth dipped in cold 
water, or moistened with cream or milk, or a single 
drop of porter, uud tho leeches eonOnodin tho proper 
situation under a snitiU glass. In former times, bleed- 
ing was mueli more pniclised than it is at present. It 
was resorted to jn ulmoi«t every di'ie.'ists particularly 
such as were indammatory, or were thought to bd so; 
and even when) no disease existed, jt was regarded M 
an execllent precautionary measure to have a vein 
opencd'oiice or twice a year. Some contend that thia 


28 yards long undergoes so many complicated processes 
for Biximnee I Ih 1803 the charge for the sumo amount 
of worlc was 7ji. Oti. Hardly a week pnssoa without 
sonic improvement in bleaching taking place, uud the 
list of patoBto is full of coiitrivauces of all kinds for 
•till fhrthor cheapening tins important maunfacturing 
prpeesB. The consequence of this activity is, that 
more fabrics are bleached in a few hours in a a^c a 
few feet square, than were bleached formerly iu many 
months and opreud over many acres of ground. The 
colouring matter of fibres seems to ho a kind of resin, 
which is dissolved partly by means of the alkali used, 
aud partly by the chlorine and dilute aulphurto acid. 
Silk, straw, feathers, ginger, and certain spices, are 
generally bleached by means of sulphurous acid. Wax, 
however, is bleached by the comhined action of light, 
moisture, and air. (See Bkxswax, Fatxb.) 

Bur LCuiifo-Po|Vi^R.~-Of all bleaching compounds, 
chloride of lime is tTie most important, it is prepared 
by expoBing slaked lime to the action of chlorine gas. 
Blaked limo may he made to combine with half iu 
weight of ohloriue. Chemists are divided as to the 
tme composition of this'voluahle oompound, some 
looking on it as a hypochlorite of lime, CaO.ClO, 
united with chloride of calciiun, CaCl, while others 
rem^ it os a combination of chlorine with oxide of 
ealcinm, in the form of an oxychloride, OaOCl. Chlo- 
ride of lime is a white, moUt powder, continu^y giving 


that time, a great change has taken place in the phy- 
sical constitution of the people. Doubtless, there is 
some truth iu this ; but wc cannot believe that the 
constitution uf the peoi>l<\ ever was such as to justify 
iho wholesale bleeding tiuit was at one time practised. 
For bleeding, or a flow of blood from any of the organs, 
$ee llxsMOuniiAGX, 

Busnbe, blend (Oer. Ihnden, to dazzle), a tem 
applied to sevcrul minerals possessed of a peculiar 
glittering lustre, aueh ns hornblende, fmmuth-blende, 
&o. The term, by iUelf, is generally applied to sine- 
blende, or sulphide of zinc. 

I]LS.vui;iai SPANtui.. (See Srxjnxi..) 

Blennivs, blen'-ni-ue (Gr. Henna, mucus), a gen. 
of fishes belonging to tho section and 



the fam. Chhoida, The fishes of this genus are prinei* 
piffiy recognisable from their having the ventral fin i 


TumrEBSAL wtomiATim. 


Bl«nnomtoa 

before tbe pectorel. TiMQr canpre(Sftte la email i 
sbeiAe vpon rooW coasts, where, upon the reOox of the* 
tide, they may l>e otitea found id pools amoDi* the 
eievioes of the rooks. Mr. Terrell states that five 
ffpeoies ijrequeut the Bojglish oouts. These are,— 
MODtm's, or t])e XMmmutlre Blenny; the OoeU 
lated llleuoy, or ButtorflT*flsb; the Qattoraginons 
Blenny; the Shanoy; and the Crested, or Ysrrell's 
Blenuy. 

BLDViroaasQA, bUiH-nor'-re*-a (Gr. llsnua. muous; 
rkeo, 1 flow), id a term used in medicine to denote an 
unnsmd discharge of mucue from any of the mucous 
mcrabrant's. 

Blbsbok, 6t9M'-iok (OazBllauJhifroM), a fleet ante- 
loTO of Southern Africa. 

Blioiit, hUte (Sax. beiUkta^t, to fall upon), a gene* 
ral term for a eertain class of diseases which ail'oct the 
coltiruted grosses, especially the oerealia. It is gene- 
rally limited to the disease to which wheat and other 
groins are liable, when the outside of the plant remains 
green and flonrisbing while the interior is filled with a 
powder having a very fhitid smell. This powder consists 
of a microscopical tbngus in the shape of balls, so 
minute that four millions of them may he present in a 
grain. This disease is also called smut-balls, bunt, 
iwpper-braud, and Btioking rust. The name of blight 
has been applied to every kind of diseiise incidental 
to plants through changes in the stato of the uimo- 
sphere, the condition of the soil, ravages of insects, 

aroaitic fungi, Ac. The name has also been given to 

iscases of plants which have arisen through errors in 
oulcivatiou. Insects and parasitic fungi attack un- 
healthy plants llrsi ; and oltou when the evil lias been 
ascribed to them, the true cause has been some mis- 
take in manuring the soil. A competent authority on 
the subject observes, ** There is a kind of blight some- 
times vevy prevalent, which has been referred to fungi, 
but wliicil 18 , in fact, nothing more than an excessive 
development of the epidermal cells, wliich uro no 
lunger kept within bounds by the real cuticle," but 
become " elongat4>d, and frequently branched in various 
ways, so ns to form spongy or mealy patches, which 
are aometimcB in such abundance as from their briglit 
colour or peculiar aspect to attract general notice." 
Thu species of blight does little damage to the plant 
on which it is found, and is most commonly ob- 
aerved on woody plants, such as vines and hawthorn. 
A similar effect sometimes appears on u few herbaceous 
plants. 

Btiam, lUnde p\ng.-Sax.), a serecn or shade at- 
tached to cither tne inside or the outside of a window, 
as a protection against the sun. The most common 
form uf inside window-blind coiisists of a plain hanging 
of union hoUand or linen. The wire-blind, niioiber 
kind of inside window-blind, consisU of u frame of 
woven wire-gause, or of perforated sine, and is fro- 
quentW painted, andsomeiiiues idsn lettered and figured. 
Outside window-blinds are called Florentine, Venetian, 
Spanish, and ahutter-blmds. There are also other 
blinds for shop-fronts, skylights, Ac., known by various 
names ; as, common roller, spring-patent, Ac. 

Bnisn, is a term applied to one who is deprived 
of the use of sight. There is none of the senses 
that affords such an endless variety of perceptions, 
such a fund of materials for the mind, — the ima- 
gination, to work upon, as that of sight. When one 
oonsidera the infinitely grater amount of inforihation 
that is received by the eye than by the ear, he is 
naturally led to the conclusion that tne blind must be 
in a much more helpless and pitiable condition than 
the deaf. In roality, however, this is found not to be 
the case j and varioas attempts have been made to 
account for it. The blind, as a class, are lively and 
cheerful ; the deaf, shy and melancholy, often morose 
and suspicious. “ Take," aiws Dr. Watson, *• a boy, 
it may be, of d or 10 years of ago, who has never seen 
the light, and you will find him oonversible, and ready 
to give long narratlvea of past oceunreooes, Ac. Flaca 
by his tide a boy of the tame age who baa had the mis- 
fortune to be wm deaf, and observe the contrast. 
The latter is inaenslblato all you say; he smiles, per- 
bapi, and his oountenance is brightened by the beams 
of *holy light;' he enjoys the face of nature, nay, 
reads with attention your features, and, by sympathy, 
reflag your amila or frown. But ho remains mute; 


Blind 

ha givM no aoooimt of pail etterienaa dvof Mtip 
hope. Tpn attempt to Mw aomathlng of ttdajMvt 
ftom him ; ha triea to uudantatt^and to ttflkp 
self understood; hut boeaiinot. Ha beoomoa apibirt' 
raosad ; you feel for him, and turn away fifom a igkM 
too trying, under the ianmiaioii that, of thaia two 
ohildran of misfortune, toe comparison is greasy In 
favour of the blind, who i^i^s by his hiugoaife to 
enter toto all your feeUngs and oonpmons, Whua the 
unfortunate deaf-mute can hardly bo regarded as a 
rational being ; yet he possesses all the advantagto of 
visual information as direct sensation.** The causa is 
uot that the blind possess a greater, or anything lilto 
an canal, stock of materials for mentiu operatioiia, blit 
that they possess an invaluable engine for forwarding 
these operations, however scanty the materials to ope* 
rate upon,— artificial language,^* which is the medium 
of thinkiug ; and " its value to a man is nearly equiva* 
lent to that ot his reasoning faculties.'* The truth is, 
tliatthe deaf are far more isolated all their lives flroiu ' 
those that hear than the blind are from those that Sto» 
"Our interest in each other," says Dr. Wilson, ** flur 
exceeds, and ought to exceed, ' our interest m lAd 
world ; and from all this human sympathy the 
almost totally cut oft‘; while the blind, excused froiSi 
nuiuy duties which the seeing can only discharge, ito 
peculiarly Ireo to indulge in gossip with their mote 
favoured nciglibours, and can lar^ly exdumge opf- 
nioua with them. Moreover, the blind can Scarce)^, 
fail to find their own tastes suited in some portion of 
the talk of their neighbours ** whilst the desf, uUlMS 
they liave a great aptitude for such oeeupations as 
employ the eye and the hand, are far more narrowed 
in their circle of studies, and much ‘more solitary than 
the blind." There liavo been blind travellers, like 
Holmim ; blind poets, like Homer, Milton, and Black- 
luck; blind divines, like Lucas and Troiightou ; blind 
matliematiciaus, like Haunderson and Mc^es; blind 
naturalists, like Huber ; blind historians, like Pres* 
cott ; Idind musioiaiis, blind sculptors, blind mechsii- 
ioiaus ; indeed, Dr. U^d asserts that ** sight discovers 
almost nothing which the blind may not comprehend." 
But their eonceptions of many things must, at least, 
bo very imperfect ; light, colour, and space, must ever 
bo words which they cannot ihlly realise. The blind 
are able to malfo ux>, in great measure, for their want 
of sight by tbo greater development of their other 
senses. By assiduous applloation^nd attention, the 
Bonses of touch and hearing become much more deU* 
cate and acute. It, has even been said that some hgve 
been able to distinguish roloum by means of touch ; nut 
this seems very doubtful. Bysernrately distinguishing 
the various kinds ami niodiiloations of sound, they are 
able to form correct ideas on many subjects. Much, 
too, depends upon the ni^ory. which, from exercise, 
becomes luiich more reteri%re than in ordinary oases. 

** It is a remarkable fact," says Mr. Anderson, who bhs 
bad large crnmience among the blind, **tnat they 
scarcely ever hurt themselves, oithpr against flirniturs 
or ill play. A t Bdinhorgb, they were ooustantly walking 
about the crowded streets. There were four or flvo 
messengers, whose business it was to carry home all 
the goods sold,— baskets, mattresses, rope-mate; and. 
not only did they do this with the greatest exactness, 
but they were daily in the habit of going to all parts 
of the city,— Leitb, Portobello, and environs, to taka 
measurements for bbdding. 1 have many times had 
Ibe dimensions of two and even three beds brought to 
me, ull on memory, with a precision not exceeded oy tito 
most expert workman, including the exact allowance of 
so many inchea to bo cut out for the bedposts.'*— (Bof, 
OOtervatioytHon tht Emploj/meut, Sdueationt and MahUt 
of ihe liUnd, by T. Anderson ; ffeMes; by 

Dr. John Kitto ; Tht PStw OnUmMa ^ XnmMof, 
by Dr. George WUson.) It is estitoatSl lAat thSe 
are no fewer than 3,000,000 of ^nd persons in the 
world at tlic present time. Of 1^ volt number, 87,000 
are in France, about 46,000 in Oennany, upwards of 
70,000 in Bussia, about 3J)00 in Holkmd, 3,700 in 
Sweden, upwards of 2,000 in Vonroy, and almut 20,000 
in the British isles. AcOordjng ^ m census of ItoV 
there were, in Great Britain M the islands oi; the 
British seas (exdluaive of lrelandK2t,487 (IMTamaito 
1 ^ 10,224 females) pegioiia totoiry blind. Jn propctw 
tton to the pqpuliifiuw, them was 1 blind pOfMi Ja 


TIIB tilCtlONABir OF 

X{lind« Bdttoalicm of the Blind, Bdiication of the 

cv«>ry in Orent Oritftin ; 1 in 070 in £nfd*Dd tod gysphy/' Ihut l»ji down the conditions to be setiifled 
'WhI(>« ; 1 in (MM) in BeotUnd ; And 1 108 ^ 7)0 the Channel in any nystem omployed in the tenohinf^ of the blind t-— 
Islands and the Isle of Man. ■ In Ireland there was '* The system of embossed printinff for their nsesboold 
1 blind for every HBi persons. As oompared with other embrace at lent the fullowinp: features : it anut 
roimtfies, it is hmud that in the level portions of sembio as nearly ss poesible the type in ordinair use 
1‘liiroiie, coniprisitiy Deluiumt Hanover, parts of Oer- among those who have eyesight ; (a) that the oHad 
many, and the plains of Lombardy and Denmark, the scholar learning to read may have every possible h^ 
iixerageis nearly the same as that of Oreat Britain, Iroin words which he may have formerly seen, but 
being 1 in every 050 inliabitants. In more elevated which now bis iliigeni must decipher ; (&) that he may 
regions, the proportion is considerably lower, except derivn help in learning from any one who can read an 
that in Norway it is as high as 1 in every 482 inhabit* ordinary book, or, if needful, that his frieddmaybeable 
ants. The number of blind persons in early life is not to read to him. 2. It must present the words correctly 
large. Of the 21,487 blind persona in Great Jlritain, spelt in full, that, when he learns to write, be may do so 
only 2,020, or leas than 11 per cent., wore under 14 in u correct manner, winch others can read. 2, The 
years of age (a circumstance tending to show that cases raised characters nuiBt be clear, sharp, and well-dellned» 
of blindness at birth are not very common) ; between which the finger hardened by tong work and the keen 
20 and 60 years of age, there were 8,46t{ persons, or touch of the httlc child may be able alike to discern.” 
almut 39 per cent.; while 10,102 persons, or 47 per The system of Mr. Alston is that which seems to meet 
cent., were above 00 years of age; showing chat in many with most favour, as being that which is most easily 
coses it had urison as an inlirinity of old age. Ithiis Icunicd and most nearly allied to ordinary letters. He 
been thought that bhndoess has been increased by bus simply adopted the ordinary Roman letters in such 
many of the eniploynients followed in pcpulons matiu* a form us to he most easily felt. The Americans adopt 
facturing towns, and that crowded dwellings and other Alston's systorn, but with a smaller type, which ren« 
circumstances attendant upon dense populations, by ders their books more dilllculL to read, though it 
inducing diseases of the organs of sight, have cfiiised a j lessens the cost ot them. In what arc called the 
greater amount of blindness in towns thiiii in rural arbitrary systems, in place of the ordinary letters of 
localities. Itisclear, however, from iheccMisusreiuruH, I tbu alplmliot, arbitrary obarueters are aihipted. One 
that a much larger proportion of blind persons exist ■ ot Ihe prineipal ot' ‘base is the srslem ofMr. M. T. 
in tb« agricultural than in the niunnfaot tiring and Liicuh, which prui I'S to be lo a blind person what 
mining counties. Fur example, in Wilts, Uomet, Devon, stfnogratihy is to docing person. His alphabet is 
Cornwall, and Somerset, there was uu average ot inpoai'd ot thirt six charnciers, ton of which repre- 
bliud in every 758 nihabitaiits; whereas in the West j sent double letters. Not onlv sro all letters omitted 
Riding of Yorkshire, there was 1 in every 1.231 ; in ! iliat are imt neeessiiry to the sound, but in many caaaa 
Cheshire aud Lancashire, 1 in 1,167; in Durham, I in | htngle letters stand tor words ; as / for the ; y, yet; 

1,168 ; and in btutfordshire, 1 in 1,082. This may partlr o ; />. hr, The advantage elniined far this systcni 
ansa from the greater ago attained in the ivgneulturul i.>i tne saving ot types, paper, and labour .n the printing 
distviots; but it is also to he borne m mmd that the of honks; but tins is touud not to he the cnxe,afor the 
institutions for the reception and education of the diaruoLersoeeiipy more space than ii the words were all 
blind are located in our principal cities and towns. In wnrten ut full length in Koman capitals ; while it must 
Iioodon, the proportion ot blind is 1 iu 1,025 ; m Leeds, j be rnueh more diiUcult to master, and must give rise to 
1 in 1,208; llirmiugham, 1 in 1,1HI ; bhclHcld, 1 in j frequent confusion. The New Testament inAlstoi^'s 
1,141; and Manchester, 1 in 1,107. IVe are of opinion system is oompriscxl within (>23 pages; whereas m 
that the greater proportion of biind in the rural dis* Jiiiras's it. occupies 811. Tim system of Frero is alscr 
triots is owing in some uioasuro to the constant ex* stenographie, founded on Gurm^v’s shorthand, as that 
poaureof tlio eye to the sun and the inclenioncies ot of Lucas was on Ttyrorn's. Its dial motive feature, as 
the weather which out*door pursuits involve. compared with I.ucas’s, is that it is phonetic, the cha- 

Bunn, Bnuoanoif ov thk. — It was not till towards rncters being intuiided to represent the simple sounds 
the close of the last century that any eflort was made 4 the ICnglish lunginige, rather than the letters ; 
for the education of the blind. Tho first school estab* and each word is repre ented aeotirding to its prooun* 
li^ed for that purpose was that of Pans, iuunded m eintion. The alphabet imposed of thlrty*two 
1704. it was followed by tlioao of Liverpool, Kdiii* cliararters, to e.s.ch of which is attached a shorts 
burgh, and ZiOudott, established in l/iM), 1 791, Htid IKIHI, description intended to lix more strongly in the 
respeetivelY. Since that lime schools have bciui memory of the learner the force of thu character. 
cstabUsbea in most of the large cities and towns ot the Tho vowels are represented by simple dots, which, in 
kingdom. One great obstaule in iha way of the cdii> , diflerent positions, represent the difloront vowels, and 
cation ot the blind, ore tho numerous systems that at are amded into live long and five short. There we 
present are iu use for teaching them to read. M. limn also twelve rules in verse lor teaching the learner how 
was tbo inventor of tho art of printing in rclitd'; but to supply the omitted voweD correctly. Mr. Moon's- 
vnrioas attempts had been maae before his time to srstem is certaiuly the beat of tho arbitrary systems, 
givo them a knowledge of letti^rs. Tho French Hh alphabet oonsists ot '* the common letters simpili- 
system of M. Haiiy was subsequontly much iin* tird;” in other words, six of the Roman letters ra> 
proved upon by Mr. Janioa Gull, of Fvl'inburgb, wlm muiu unaltered; tw'olvo others have parts left out, so 
employed only ouo alphabet in place of two {cupitid as to be open to the touch; the rchtareuewandsimplo 
ana small letters), aud excluded curves and circles, (orin-s. It will be found, howeier, on examination, 
substituting angles and straight lines. JlepubhsUetl ' t the resemblance between M r. Moon’s letters and 
Btvaral prejMuratory books iu this style for the use of the Roman capitale is by no means so great as one 
the blind. A few years later, in 1832, tho Society of might expect from bis statenicut. ** A letter,” be 
Arts in Scotland oQored their gold medal for the beat says, **mu8t consist of only ouo or two lines, to be felt 
alphabet and method of printing for tho use of the by the thick finger ot an sduU.” The words we all 
blind, which was awarded to Dr. Try. Mr. Alston, of spelt at full length. Mr. Movm's system is, however^ 
Glasgow, subsequently made various iiuprovcmeiits the most cumbrous and expensive that has yet beets 

r i Dr. Fry's system, so as to render the letters devised, —oiroumstances which are mueb against it« 
per and more tangible. The systems at present in popularity. An ingenious ” string alphabet,” for 
use may lie divided into two classes, •^the alphabetical enabling the blind to read and write or oorremnd 
aud the arbitrary. The alphabetical comprise, ~1. with each other, was invented some time sgo by David 
Alston’s system of Rouiaa capitals; 2. the American; Maebealh and ^liert Milne, two inimitca of the Bdin- 
sritem of smaller capitals, witii s**i*rated edges; 3. the burgh Asylum, and baa been found to answer its pur- 
Flreaeh alphabetical ; and 4. Alston's modified. The pose remarkably well. The dllTereat letters of tho 
arbi^ary systems are,— l. Lucas's; 3. Frore's; 3. alphal>et are represented by difi'ereut kinds and com- 
Moon'g ; 4. lo BysGme Braille ; and 6. le SysGme biuations of knots on a cord. They are distributed 
Caifkm. , Back of these systems has Us advocates and into seven claeaea, each class comprehending four 
adhermtls. Books are printed in them ; and, as few letters, eoreept the last, which has only two. Tho 
blind peAKHKS ever roaster more than one system, the first, or A mass, is distingmshed by a large round 
bool^a of esery jof uer system are nninteiiigible to knot ; the second, or B class, by a knot prqiroting 
them, Mr. B, C. Johnson, in his **TaugibIe T^ypo*; from the line; the third, or I class, by a senea oi 





link*, <Mlled "tiM ^Enhm^ plait *, ** 

f<mr^» or M e)a«s> hjr % «fmpl4i ftoote ; th« HMt, or 
Q <daMi by » boom nvitb * line drawn through it ; the 
eixth, or U oIhm, by u ooow with a aeMuwt ceat on 
' it) end tbo' seTeniii, or Y cIbm, by a twiated uooae. 
TbeHrat letter of each dlau is denoted by tlie eimpie 
chevaoteriftio of that elaea ; the etfoond, tiy the oaa- 
raeteristic and a common knot close to it ; the third, 
by the obaraoteristie and a oumraon knot half an inch 
from it ; and the fonrih^ by the characteristic and a 
common knot an inch from it. The mode of teaching 
the blind by means of raised mnsie is now little prac* 
tisedf it being found, from their great strength of 
memory, that tliey arc able to learn very long pieces 
by means of the ear alone. Embossed maps and 
globes are employed for teaehiiig thorn geogrtt]ihy; 
and HI addition to raised maps of the hearens, rarinus 
ingenious contrivances have been resorted to for 
mwing them miquaintod with difl'erent branches of 
astronomical knowledge. They arc instructed in 
arithmetic by means of a board containing a scries of 
pentagonal holes, which receive pentiigonnl pins, re> 
presenting the ten digits. By the use of such tioards, 
they may be carried to any extant in arithmetical 
knowledge. They may l>e taught, mathematics by 
means or a board full of small holes, with a few piifs 
fitted to them, so as to represent certain letters; 
while, with a cord extended from the diilcrent points, 
are fomicfl the lines of the figure or diagram. The 
ancoess of Rattnderson, Moves, and others, siifilcicnilv 

{ iroves that blindness is no g'n‘ni impediment to a ktiow- 
eilge of niatbematics : indeed, according to some, the 
blind possess great advantages Jn the vnriniif educa- 
tional establishments for the blind, they are instructed 
in sundry manual occupations, as in the making of 
baskets, mats, mgs, shoes, and such-Iiko ; for, in the 
vrords of Dr. fjcttsom, ** lie who cnaidca a blind per- 
son, without any excess of labour, to eiim his own 
livelihood, does him more reol service than if ho had 
pensioned him for life.” For an account of the 
principal educational establishments for tiio blind 
tliroughont the country, aee Knight's Bngtuth Oyc/o- 
pirrfirt— Arts and Sciences. 

Buhsagb, hHmda’^aj (Sax. Hind), in Mil , any 
temporary construction to secure soldiers fr<ira the 
fire or the ohserrafion of an enemy. It consists prin- 
dpally of beams of timber, against which raAriiieM are 
piled, which are covered with earth, turf, and raw 
hides. When a fort is besieged, and it happens to lie 
without casematea for the protection ot the soldiers, 
covered sheds of this kind nru sometimes nmdo, which 
serve them for a retreat, and a secure place in which 
they may lodge their provisions nud amniunition. 
These are generally built hy placing beams at an angle 
of 45® at short intervals fruni each other, against any i 
wall fit for the purpose, or the revetment of the eouri- 1 
terscorp, and covering rbem with faa* i and earth. 
Hometimes blindages are made bv putting timbers 
against each other like the r<wf of a house, and covering 
them aa before; and sometimes they arc made by 
inelonng a aniall space with pahsadea, and piling up 
a thick flat roof of beams, earth, and sods ujion them, 
Theae defences can be mode bomb-proof. Artillerr- 
men working guns on the ramparts are protected from 
ricochet and vertical fire by blindages, made by fixing 
palisades on either side of every gun, and forming u 
thick roof above it with the materials above-named: 
the blindage is open to the rear, and the gun can be 
worked through the embrasure without hindrance. 
Boldieta in the trenches, engaged in making the ap- 
nroaolm to a besieged fort, and exposed to a heavy fire 
from thevamparte, are protected by placing abliudage 
oy« tlw trench, eonstriicted by fraines of timber, 
rwng perpeitdioalarly from the sides of ^e trench 
which capport a roof made in the usual way* 

BftTWD i^AL, a^ cosuaum name for those varieties of 
containing UtBe or no bituminous matter, and 
wfaiph are said to bom bltodly, from giving out neither 
flome nor light. (See AsTBVAOrts.) 

Bi.T]ii)nia, Minde'^np, a kind nf panialiment for- 
merly inflicted wpon peijurers* thieves, and adiiltejbn. 
The early Chrntiani were also frequently subjected to 
it. It was performed in varioas ways. Sometimea 
^ling vinegar, or a mixtiune of lime and vinegar, was 
dropped into the eyes; often a oord was twisted round 
27d 
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the head mtU the sfsa started (hmi 
moat common method of admiiiiaterfng Imtim 
ptim‘shm«ot doriug the Middle Agci was by idhoint ii 
rud-hot metal Itasin befoM the eyes. 

fiLtvmrsse, Mtads'-usis, is a more or less emn^t* 
deprivation of viiioo, in eonseqaoBcs of a 
state of the organs of sight. Some of the blind 
a slifdit pcrecpt.ion of ii^t, or are able to diatiugwh 
the genend oatlmce of bodies, or very bright Ol>lotii;s^ 
while others are entirely deprived of the fa^ty. Somo 
are hlmd from birth ; othors become so iaoonsequsuQO 
of disease. In those that are bora blind, the cyeUdSv 
are sometimes untied to each othek, or to theeyebatt 
itself; aomerinicft a membrane or film covers the Cyu> 
sometimes the pupil ia closed,^ or adheres to the oor* 
neu : and sometiincs ilie opening ot the pupil is not 
in tlie right place, so that the rays of light cm not fsa 
in the middle of the eye. It may also arise from some 
detect of the optic nerve, or of the brain in eonnectioA 
with it. Biiud/iesa may result from disease of the Optra 
nerve, or of the brtnn ; nr from an abnormal eondition Of 
the humours or oonla of the eye, intorceptingtlMpasMgU 
of the light to ilio optic nerve. Among the diseasss 
the brain that may produoo blindneu are hydroeepba* 
las, intlammathvi, congestion, softening Or wasting of 
that organ. The cyo iteclf may be injured by inftsRi- 
mation, suppuration, or cancer; spots, films, or 
tumours may furm on the oornna, and So destroy ita 
transparency ; the humours of the eve may become 
tliick and turbid ; or the opening of the pUpil may be 
destroyed. Blindness often arises from debility ortho 
optic nerve, occoMioned frequently by long-continued 
ovcrstrniuiiig of the sight. It ia’in this way that cer- 
tain kinds of occupations are so injurious to the sight, 
[and often cause blindness. Hence it is, too, that in 
the nortlicrn regions, wlinre the country is longoovared 
with snow, winch rcllcuts the sun's rays, and in the 
sandy deserls of Alriea, iilindness is common. In old 
am* blindness is usually occasioned by a drying up of 
the hiiniours of the eyr, a thickening pf the cornea or 
crystalline lens, or atrophy of the optic nerve, i!k»y 
blindiieM is an inability to siHi during tnC day in a bright 
light. TIioho who have iK^en long iinniiired in dark 
eeJh are often atlecfed in this way. ^'igkt 6UndiMf§9 ia 
tluitstato in which lilnidnoss comes on tiiwards evening. 
This may he coiitnitiod for sometime; butatbrngtlk 
the eyes become w'caU during ihedfij also, and it ter- 
niinairs in amaurosis. Proceeding as blittdnees doea 
from Buch a variety of causes, it is impossible to say 
anything here reganling its treatment, which will be 
found noticed in other parts Of the work, (j^e 
Ah trHosTs, Catasact, OrnTHAUMiA, Krn, Brant.) 

Blind.nvnn, Conoua. {See Coe^ub BLxeonKsgJ 

Blind woHu, a email reptile beioitgmg to the fain. 
AngnitJtf. There is a great variety of the species in 
Hiirope, and one of the genus is well known in many 
part'i of Britain. Jt is perfectly harmless, and itt no- 
species are ibi-iv* any poisnii-fanga. Its teeth an)- 
very small, and. when irn rated Jt attempts to bite, bug' 
IA iir.ebic to pierce the skin. Its eyes are verysmalL' 
and in conscrinenco it is lielieved to Iw blind by tba 
Ignorant ; hence the name. The blindworm lives ilk 
holes, in rocks, nndcr stones, Ao., and fends on Ilv<k> 
worms and insects. It will not touch them when 'fr 
finds them dead. Its length vanes from 11 .to 18 
inches, and its thickness is equal throughout ita 
length. Its colour is silvery gray, with a black Haw 
along the back. The body is singularly brittle; lha . 
tail M cnaily broken off, but soon sprouts out afresh^ 
and at the end (»1 a year is quite renewi»<i. IHia biitid- 
wonu, or eloir-warm us it ia often called, remainatrirpid 
during the winter, and casts its skin at the of ^ 

summer. 1 1 is orori viparoua, aud the uumberof yottng 
vanes from seven to twelve at g birtb. ,of ito' 
most interesting foots inconneetion witb tlie t^d worm- 
is that it forms one of the eoDneoririg' links between 
hrards and serpents. The bones of thread of a blind- 
worm connect it with the Bsaid IMW ; and although, 
there are no external traces of Bmba in the skcletun,. 
toere are the bones of the dbootfrsr, the stenuim oc 
breastbone, and tiie flU svisting in a jmdb* 

mentary state, 

BursTsm, MIri-fer a pustule dr ilrih 

bladder oa the skin eootainiug serum, {t to 
formsd by raising Itie Cttiiai^, ‘aodfuay .be ocessfoiiadi 
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Blister 

lij 4 bum or other injoir, or bj a veeloatory. The 
term ia olao applied to too aeparation of the dim or 
tkin of plants, and to the tnarlu on the surthoe of steel 
that has undergone carbonisation. 

Bltbvsb, a medioinal agent, which, when applied to 
the skin, causes the cuticle to rise in small vesicles 
filled with a serous fluid. The most ordinal^ blister 
in use is made from the Spanish fly, Blister-fiv, or 
Oantharis. It is mixed with a definite OToportion of 
lard and waz^ and used as a plaster. Blisters, how- 
ever. are applied either in the lorm of a plaster, or in 
the liquid state, as may suit the convenience of the 
operator. Their object is to draw away, by counter- 
imtation, any inflamraatory action from a part to 
which direct remedies cannot be applied. Latterly 
they havo been greatly used for the pnrpose of dis- 
persing glandular tumours, and also for indolent ulcers. 
Blisters made from enutharides, wlien applied for too 
mat length of time, produce distressing afFectioiis of 
the urinary bladder. A i>ieoo of silver-paper, or gauze 
wet with vinegar, is oflou laid between the blister and 
the skin when it is applied to children and thin-skinned 
people. Tinotnre oi cantharides, croton oil, strong 
Uquid ammonia, and mustard, are the blisterH generally 
used. Mustard blisters are seldom kept on long 
enough to produce blisters. In every ease a bli.sler 
should not be kept long applied, and great cleanliness 
is necessary in dressing the part. Sores vrhich have 
taken an unhealthy notion liavo often been produced 
by keeping blisters too long upon children. 

Biiktkhru Scant is manufactured hy heating bars 
of malleable iron with cement-powder, in boxes inndo 
of flre-brick or earthenware. Cement-powder is com- 
poBod of nine parts of charcoal, mixed with one part 
of common salt and wood ashes. A layer of this pow- 
der an inch thick is laid at tho bottom of each box, 
end upon that a row of iron bars is placed ; more 
oement-powder is laid over them, and then another 
row of bars, until the box is nearly filled. A layer of 
fbur or five inches of fine sand or loamy earth is placed 
upon tho top of all. The box is (hen gradually heated 
to redness, and in about four days it ia fully heated 
throogh, and tho furnace attains its maximum heat. 
This toniporature is maintained for two or three days, 
when the first test bar is drawn out. Tho heat is 
afterwards regulated according to the degree of hard- 
ness which may be required. The bars, in this process 
of cementation, cemain eight days for soft steel, and 
nine to eleven days for harder purposes. When the 
bars are taken out of the box, their surfaces are found 
oovored with blisters; hence the iinine. Whilst tho 


are required. ThO componmit parts of a block are tho 
shell, tne sheave, and the strap. The shell is 

the piece of wood m which tho sheave, or pulley, 
works : it is geuerany made of ehn. Its common form 
is oval, somewhat reiemblins a spheroid, flattened ot 
the sides, and perforated witn one or more chambers, 
or mortises, according to the number of sheaves it is 
intended to receive, in a direction parallel to, the sides. 
The sides of the shell ore grooved in two places on either 
side of the pin, to receive the rope by which the block 
is to be suspended. The grooves are shallow near the 
pill on which the sheaves turn, but become deeper as 

the rope' Ihu^ 
is intended to 

prevent *tli« 

rope from slip- slocks. 

ping away from 

it. A hole IS bored in tho centre of tho sheave, in 
which a piece of gun-meial, called the coak, ia Intro- 
duced und riveted to the wood ; a hole is then made 
in theeoak, exactly in the centre of the sheave, through 
which the pm by which it is secured in the shell, and on 
which It revolves, is introduced. Thn pin is made of 
iron, polished as highly ns possible, to prevent friction. 
The strap which surrounds the sides of the block is 
iiiado of rope or iron, generally of tho former : it is 
formed into a loop at tiie top of tlie block, to afford 
tho means of suspending it in any required position. 
Blocks without sheaves, perforated with holes only, to 
admit of the passage of a rope, are usod in fastening 
the standing rigging and shrouds of a ship : th^ are 
teehniciilly callea •* dead-eyes.’* Great nWty is re- 
quired in tho eonstructiou of blocks, that they may 
work with facility : they were formerly made entirelv 
hand, and block-making was quite a separate branen 
ot' manufacture, or carried ou by those who wore en- 
gaged 111 making ma.stB. During the present century. 


goes a ohemioal change. Tho malleable jr<m absorbs 
and combines with about 1 j per cent, of carbon ; while 
a snuill amount of carbon combines with a portion of 
oxygen in the iron, anti forms carbonic oxide, which, 
in its escape from tho metal, gives rise to hU«fer» on 
the sorfaco. Blistered steel is generally employed in 
the manufacture of hardware. ^Vhen this prooesa was 
disonyered ia not known ; but at a very cany period it 
was Known that charcoal hardened iron, and gave it a 
more pormf^nent and bettor cutting edge. Blistered 
steel ia more fnaible than mulloable iron ; its texture is 
not fibrous, and when a bar is broken, it shows a close 
fine grain. 

Blisteh-Flt, or Cawtuaus (Xj/Z/a vrncaforia), an 
insect common to the south of Europe. Its body is used 
for medicinal purposes, having the ctFcct of raising a 
blister when appbed to tho skin. It has been observed 
that the efficacy of the insect increases according to 
the heat of the country inhabited by it. 

Block, fi/ok (Fr. Iloe; Ger. dhelr), in Mar., an 
adaptation of the principle of the pulley, used in the 
rigmng of ships. By means of blocks, sailors are 
miabled to raise the salla, and tighten or loosen ropes 
iO difi'erent parts of the vessel, with greater facility. 
They are of various kinds, being called single, doable, 
Ac., according to the number of sheaves con- 
tained in them. They also <recoivo difihrent names 
filOtt fome iioouliarity in their shape ; such as the 
^♦^loog-taokle block” and the “oluedine block;” or 
from the position in the rigging in which they happen 
to be placed. There is a great dincretice in the size 
and capability of blocks used on board ship, and for 
lariouB purposes in which such meohauioal appliances 


for, in ISOl, jVIr. Brunei, who had turned his attention 
to the subject, produced the workiiig model of a 
machine by which tho various parts or a block conld 
bo made and fitted with i'ar greater exactness than by 
hand. The government, which clearly saw the im- 
portance of the invention in this case, caused machines 
to ho erected at Portsmouth, under the superintendeneo 
of Mr. Brunei, for tho manufacture of blooks for the 
navy ; and in tho year 1806, after considerable delay, 
oiling to tho intricacy and delicate construction of the 
machinery, they were brought into thorough working 
order. Sinen tliat time, block-making machines have 
been put up at Chatham and in other dockyards. The 
first machine erected at Portsmouth, under the manage- 
ment of ten workmen, turned out about 600 blocks a 
day, at an average cost of about 7m. 6d. per block, ef- 
fecting a saving of upwards of £20,000 per annnm to 
the country during the height of tho war with France 
in tho early part of the present centu^. Mr. Brunei 
received £20,000 for his invention. Iho method of 
operation by the machines is as follows The ehn ia 
first cut into pieces, according to tho size of the blocks 
required, by a straight saw, working horiaontdlty; 
the slioea thns formed are out into rectangular porm- 
lelopipeds by the actiou of a vertical circular saw, 
called the ripping-saw The piece of wood is then 
seenred immovably to an iron table by the pressure of 
screws, and two perforating instruments, or borers^ 
working horisontally, or parallel to tho plane of the 
table, and at right angles to each other, axe applied to 
it : one forms the bole from side to side, throngn which 
tho pin on which the sheave revolvea is inserled ; and 
the other makes a bole forming one extremity of tho 
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with which his vessel is freighted are not in oaj way 
piivy to or oognisant of the ofi'enoe, the eorso is given 
up } while, on the oontmy, if the owners of the oargo 
can he proved to be the only parties that are guilty, 
aud that the master or owners of the vessel have not 
intentionally violated the blockade, the oargo alone in 
taken and the vessel restored. It is perfectly lawful 
for nentral states to carry on intercourse with a block' 
aded port by anv inland means of oommunicaiion, and 
their vessels may land their cargoes at the nearest 
port belonging to some neighbouring power, and 
transmit the goods overland. The law of bJookaae was 
carried to its highest pitch, and enforced with the 
utmost rigour and severity, during the st ruggle between 
France and Groat Britain, in ilia early part of the 
present century. The emperor Napoleon issued his 
xamous decrees of Berlin and Milan in 1806 aud 1807, 
by the former of which all vessels trading to British 
ports were declared subject to capture ; and, by a ' 
aoppiementary decree, that any vessels whatever, not | 
possessing certifloafba from the French consuls at the , 
ports from which thhy sailed, that no part whatever of , 
the cargo which tb^ bad on board was British ; and 
further, all countries were prohibited from trading 
in British productions or manufactures of any kind 
whatsver. The NngUsb government retaliated by the 
orders in council,'* 1807 — 1800; but this restrictive 
polfccy with regard to neutrals proved so injurious to 
we made of this country, that it was subsequently 
ubandoned, in compliance with the representations of 
the merchants of London and the large mercantile 
towns, who had petitioned for a repeal of these orders. 
The preaent acceptation of the law of blockade may 
be considered to be founded on the clear and lucid 
iodgmeots delivered duriug this period, and up to the 
close of the war in 1816, by Lord Atowell, then Sir 
William 8oott| in bis capacity as president of the High 
Ocfurt of Admiralty. A statement of the laws alTectiiig 
the right of beiUgerants to search vessels belonging to 
ueutrol shites anspectod of carrying "contraband of, 
war** will be found elsewhere. (S'er Skarch, IItuht' 
or,)^S^. Wheaton’s jEfriaenfr qr lnt*maiional Lav; \ 
Haslitt and Koche'a IfanHol qf the Lav of Mantme 
Wtiifare ; SnfflUk C^elopadia— Arts and Boiences. ' 

Blooruousi, Aloik'-AoiM, a work of defence, formed 
principally, as the name implies, of logs of timber. It , 
may be built by itself, in which case it may be looked ' 
on as g sinaU independent fort; or it may be situated 
in the interior of ileld-works, when it becomes a re- 
trenebmentf used for the same purposes as erections 
called lilindaces, (Sue 


of a somewhat similor nature called lilindages, (Sue 
BbllTDAOl.) The blockhouse is generally built in 
countries where there is plenty ot timber, and in sitU' 
atious where light artillery cannot be brought to bear ' 
directly upon it. It is for the most part of oue story i 


boriaontal logs strongly fastened together, and pierced 
at a oonvemeut bei^t with loopholes, from which a 
ilre of musketry can be kept up against aaiailanta. 
It is generally surrounded with a ditch, the earth 
taken from Ivbich is piled against the lower part ot 
the building, and need to form the roof, being neaped 
on an iutenur covering of logs and faggots. The ditch 
is useful in preventing the oiMe approach of the enemy 
to set tire to the blomcbouae. . The entraooe, if in the 
side, is protected by hUndeget ; but it is (renendly made 
in the roof, and entrance aw egress obtained bymesns 
a ladder. If an upper story be added to the block- 
‘ bouse, it is usually built so that its four aides overlool 
tba aDi^ of the lower otovy, being paraUnl to its 
Aiagonaii. This enables the defenders to direct their 
lira againft any one approaching the angles of the 
lower stoiy. which are ueceesarily out of the line of 
iba dirastwfrom its faces. When the roof is intended 
itb rsrift astttlery and to be shell-proof, it must bo 
i^a of oartb'W^rammed together, at least four feet 
iu thiefcoMW- ^ The American backwoodsmen and 
trappers have fiMnd these log-tbits of great service in 
ifteir confiiots witathe Indians ; and they are very ekil- 
coastmotipg tbsm- ^metunea the bkmuouBe, 
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which, in Us shttpleSt&tm, is about eigbteaa ortwsntiy 
feet equare, assumes a more important character, and 
is erected for the pnrpoee of resisting artillery. In this 
case it ie bnilt with re-entering angles, which permit a 
flanking fire of mnsketry to be kept np to defend the 
sides of the work, and the walls are made of a double 
row of upright timbers about two or three feet apart, 
with the intervening space filled with earth. 

BtocK-Sair, in Mar., an oiA ship which, having be- 
come useless as a sea-going crofr, has bean utilised os a 
defence for great ports or arsenals. The many and rapid 
improvements that have taken plaoe in naval archi- 
tecture have eeused a large number of English War- 
vessels to be unavailable otherwise than as block-ships. 

Block Tnr.^This term is applied very erroneously 
to the better qualities of tinned iron; but it really 
means the impure quality of metallio tin, the pure land 
being called wain-tin. 

Blood, blud (Ssz. blod; Germ, blue; Lat. eentputf), 
a red fluid circulating through the heart, arteries, and 
veins of animal bodies, serving for the nourishment of 
all their parts, and the support of life. This nutritive 
fluid, called scientifically the liquor tanquinu, consists 
firstly of water, holding, in a dissolved condition, fibrine, 
lilhaincn, potassmm, and sodium, together with phos- 
phoric acid and other substances; secondly of cor- 
pnsoles, or globu’ «, which float in tholiouortatiquinM, 
When drawn fr< the body, the blood undergoes a 
remarkable ehai « . By degrees it gelatinizes, and 
forms spontanco i dy ooagulum and serum. Coagulnm 
consists of the librine and the corpuscles ; serum, of 
water, albumen, and the various saline matters. The 
co^uscles are of two kinds— rod aud white, the red 
being the more numerons. In man, a red corpuscle 
vanes in size from of au iuoh to an inch. 

The discovery of the globules of the blood is dne to 
Leuwcnhoeck and Malpighi, whose researches were 
made soon after the microscope was invented. Blood 
is termed arterial or venous, aceording to the vessel in 
wbioh it circulates. Arterial blood is a florid red, with 
a stronger odour and loss specific gravity than the 
venous fluid. Venoas blood is of a dark purple. The 
scarlet, or arterial blood, which is one degree warmer 
than venous blood, owes its colour to its undergoing 
contact with atmospheric air in the lungs ; it circulateB 
in tho pulmonary veins, the left cavities of the heart, 
and the nrlcrics. by which it is distributed to the 
different organs throughout the body. The dark purple 
blood circulates in tlic veins, in the right cavities of 
the heart, and tho lungs. {See Circulation or thr 
Blood, IIsnpxration.) There is, again, a dillerence 
between arterial aud venous blood in respect to the 
gases which they contiiiu : the first holds a supply of 
oxygen, the second is rendered impure by the carbonic 
acid with which it is loaded. (See Abtrrt Rud Vein.) 
Blood is the product of the elaboriition of chyle; it 
acquires all its nntritive and life-giving qualities in 
respiration. By means of the arterial vessels, it 
penetrates to all the organs, distributing nutrition to 
every orgauio tissue. ' It is, moreover, the principal 
source of animal heat; from it, also, the secretive 
organs derive their yarious products, snob as saliva, 
bile, iiriuo, Ac. Tho average quantity of blood in an 
adult nmu has been calculated at 28 lbs. or pints. It 
has been shown that the composition of the blood 
undergoes a change in various diseases; and, after 
repeated bleedings, the unmbsr of corpusmes becomes 
permauently diminished. The colour^ as well as the 
composition of the blood, varies in different seotions 
of tne animsl kingdom : red in thn Vertebrates and 
AnnelideB, it is white and transparent as water in 
Insects and Crustaceans; bluisb-Rhite in MoQntoa, 
Tellowisb in Holotburians and some other Invearte- 


pusoles, which are red in some doses, and in others 
white or straw-ooloured, or bluish-white. The tem- 
perature of the blood of various animals', aeoordiog tc 
the researches of Budolphi and Tiedemonn, is — 

Dsg. orMrenhsti 

Great Titmouse JJViS 

Swallow - 

Docks and Geese }!2!^ ili 

Common Hen I”* to 109 
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Blood of Cm* di^rfoar 

pl)<»tptuit«t oontaiMd in 4 j xnd M » thtk^ 

atbamen fbt ealioo-priiitlnff. Aa tUMf L ^ _ 

bj M. Bfoodnewi m ntinjM tlie autritit* |»ord«Mkt of 
the blood of eniinelai by Todqoliig it to • dfifd W 
oonoentnted itete. Oonibmed fnth Qoar» the 
nitmtum, or elot of bUiod. ie made into light mkM owft 
bisciuti, ud by the addition of ingtr, uito delioiMl 
bon-bons. The larger moMes, preserved witboat Bitnu 
or sugar» form the basis of soup of a tery nuttitipiii 

, quality. Blood is also employe^ in eoiduactlpa wtlia 

The ehemieiS eomtitoents of biood. when in a healthy other animal substances, In tbemanufnciiireofpriiMia^ 
oondition, are,-albunien, fibnn, bssmattn or colonr- of iiotash. (5'ra Fotabr, r*njwix« ox.) 
ing matter, oleio, stoaric, lactic, phoaplioric, sul- BLr)OD.BAPii8ii.--ln the early Chureh, when W 
phono, and hydrochlorio adds, in combination one suffered martyrdom withont haying teen baptM^ ' 
with 


Oat »8to 108 

Blepbant 00 

Horae 86‘8i 

Man....^ 68 



monia, 

and 


I, in combination one suffered martyrdom withontoavlng been baatUtod, 
li soda, potash, am be was oonaiderod to have been bliVKl *bap< iaed i jw tt 
Ilia, lime, inngnosia, hence martyrdom was termed bIood*haptiam. ‘rnifth 


a small portion of baptism was regarded as essential to salwation, mar* 
phorised fat. The tyrdom was also considered as giving a title to wtoTeiii 


phosphoru 
blood elso contains oxy> 
gen, nitrogen, and car- 
bom 


O ©0 TO 0 


.rom Matt. x. 36, and aimilar passagea. 

Bnooh, CouBumog or. (ffss ATTimBn.) 

BijOod, Katiko op.— Under the Old TeatdAitttt 
ihspcnsaiion, tlie eating of blood was forbidden to the 
Jews; and in apostolic times the geniUeB are ex* 


horted to abstain " from things strangled and from 
fast seems to have been 


lomc acid. In cnusidi'r< 
ing the clionucnl (‘onati- 
lutioii ot the blood, it 
mai be regarded as coil. 

sisling of two parts,— blood*’ (Acts xv. 20) ; but this lai 

the liquor $anqt(t»itt and advised in order to meat the prejudices of the Jewn of 
the blood Voiiiuscles that period, who were contending that the geniUce 
floating therein. Tho ihould bo comniamlod to beep the law of Mosei. Vte 
BLOOD conruscLis. UqHor MHqvitiin is eom- some centunes after, the Christian chureh conttnued 
k<i nP serum, bolding n small quantity ot llbrm ii to abstain trom blood ; and when it was alleged agaiut 
Tho loUowing table of the eoinpo».iti<m of them that they were in the way of drinking human 


solution. 

theve two parts of tlio blood is based on the analracs oiwm, inoy repiica mas ii, ww noi. lawiiu lor mmn w 
of Hchmidl and r^liuiann, and is n modiflcaliou ol drink eien the blood of animals. Alter the 4th eentory, 
that quoted luMiUcr a £/«»i«ifio/CAesiiitry,\ol.iu. however, tho injunction came to bo conmde^ M 

merely of a temporary character, and to coated to bo 
binding. 

Blood-Flowxb. (ffss Hxsxaiitbub.) 

liLOOD-HoBBK. (< 9 s«HOB 8 B.) 

Bloodoopnd, blttd' ’hound (blood; and Bait. Aimd, 
hound) (C'dttM ffaiti/vtaanas), a dog of such exquisite 
and peculiar scent as to be able to follow tbe triul, for 
many miles, of any body bearing about it traces of 
Ircsli'Sbed blood. The genuine bloodhounds sre large, 
strong, and broad-chested ; the upper lip large and 
pendulous ; the general colour a deep tas, BUHThid With 


p. 639.— 

Specific gravity of blood corpuscles, 1*08^5. 

Compoiitiou of Blood CorputcUn. 

Water GvS9 

6obd oonatituciits — 

Hsematiii. 

Olobulin and coll membrane 2S2‘22 

Fat ... 2 ,U 

Extmctire matter ‘JTGO 

Cblonm* . rtiHfi 

Sulphuric ncid 0 OGU 

Phoephtiric HOid Vl.Ht 

PotasHuira U 324 

Sodium 1'052 

Oxygen 0 (i07 

Phosphate of lime 0 1] t 

Phosphate oi imignesia 0 07i 

Bpcciile graiity of liquor sanguinis, 1'026. 

Compontuni of Liquor Stinjuinia, 

Water . 1)03 W 

Fibriu 4 05 

Albumen 

Fat . 1 72 

Eslractiie ninttcrs , 3-#! 

Oblortiie 3 Girt 

Sulphui iiMirid 0 11.5 

Fbosphiiric acid 0 )m1 

PotusMum O' 

Sodium 3 341 

Oxygen 0 403 

Phospbule of bmu 0*311 

Phuspbatcof iiingncsia 0*222 

Taking ibo IdiK'd as a whole, Ijebig gives its coniponent 
parts os fvlluvtd.— 

Water 80 

Solid matt*‘r 20 



SLOODBODHD. 

a spot of black over each eye. Formerly tUa orailaM! 
was need in reeoyoring escaped teluiimHl. Bttoli mall* 


The lotid matter, on Iming incinerated, eivf's 1| to 1^ tcra, at least m England, hgve beooaie ti^tleqa of* 
per cent, of iwh, which consists of on»-imlf sea-eslt, ‘ " '** * -ji*- — ^ .. — 


. , which consists of one-i , 

one-tenth of i>croxidc of iron, and the rnet of lime, 
magnesia, potash, soda, pborohnrio acid, and oarbome 
neid. (For a desonpiiou of the cbmicol substances 
obtained from blood, *t§ HjiicAriir, If JtXATomiir, 
and Glodl'L 15.) — Jt»f. Todd's Cpetopa-diu ^ Ana- 
toti^ and rkpnalo^, JSnfftuk C^lppadia^ArU and 
Setenees. 

Blood (in Manf.).— The uses of blood in maau- 


>ase age, and the loptinott of ^e blpodboosid have 
Deen turned to tbe more hoBiiui and profltoble btumaai 
vf the chase. 

Blood or Ovi SA*n0tn,«Bf t, order of ki^gbibood 
instituted in Maotua, by Bttha'Vinceht Ooufag^ lu 
UP'S, on the oceaiion of frioaMWiiage of his son wafb » 
daughter of the didto OjT Bakte. The name^unM 
derived from the belief (bat the oburch of St. AiidMlr« 
Atantna, eonfained dropa of our Saviour’a l^bod. 


raotnres arc principally as a manure (uo MAmmas); .The number of knigfata waa restneted 4o 
Ua value, fa tbia instwee, oooiistuig in the amounc of! beatdes tha enmB^vdulUt, 
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Blood of St. Jflauaoias 

Blood ot Sr. JutVAMim, (Sn JAVVAXivtt fir., 
Tol. 1. of tbis work.) 

Blood-boot. (Seg Bamqvxkassx ond Hjsmodo- 

BACBM.) 

Bloodstomb, blmd^*ttont, • TBriety of obalcodosy. 
of o ilue dark*|;n^een colour, Taricfipited with imiiU 
briffht-red spots ; wbenco its name. It is also called 
hewtrope. Being very hard and compact, it is highly 
valued by seubongravars. the devices engraved upon 
it being much shurifer and finer than those engraved 
on other stones of a similar kind, llssmatite. a brown* 
rod mineral, consisting of sesqnioxido of iron, is some- 
times erroneously called hlooattQne. 

Blook, hlgom (Bax. &/oma, a mass or lump), amass 
of iron that has undergone'tbe first hammering, called 
the blomery. After this process it requires many 
more hammerings or rollings to render it suitable for 
the use of the smith. 

Bloom, in Baifit., is a term applied to an appear- 
ance upon piutures which reHembles the bloom upon 
the peach or jdum ; whence the name. It is pro)>ably 
doe to moisture in the varnish used in the painting, 
and may be got rid of by hot camphine being sponged 
over the surface of the work, afterwards plaomg tbo 
painting in the sunshine to dry. 

Bloombhihv, bloom! •tr-htm.— In the year 1849, Mrs. 
Ann Bloomer, a lady who hod been an active promoter 
of the ** Woman's Bights movement'* in America, ap- 
peared iu New York dressed in a novel and fiinciiul 
costume, it jiartly resembled the male altiro, and 
ootisisted of a jacket with loose sleeves, a skirt wliich 
deseanded a little below the knee, and a pair of Turkish 
trousers. The grounds upon whicli Mrs. Bloomer ad- 
vocated this alteration in ladies* dress were, that since 
they hod resolved to take their places in the world 
as fellow-workers with men, they ought not lo wear a 
dress Chat prevented free muscular action. Only 
aamall numner of ladies followed the example of Mm. 
Bloomer, and those only of the most strong-minded 
cltM. Those who were timid and tinuleiit dectiued 
to brave the unpopularity and naiculn which the 
dress brought upon its adnerents. Nuvertholoss, the 
name of bloomeriem attached itself to the princi* 
pies which actuated all who belonged to the Woman’s 
Bights movement. The first convention of this move 
xnent was held in New York, about a year alter the 
Qostomo appeared, under the presidency of Mrs 
Lucretia Mott. It had for its object the more liberal 
education of females, advocated their being brought 
up to trades and professions, and their rights to the 
soeial and political privileges possessed by the other 
sex. In New York, the Sibjilt a monthly journal, is 
still devoted to the advocacy of u relbrin in ladies' 
dress : and the editress, a married lady, and several 
eontributora, wear a modification of the Bloomer cos- 
tume. It IB very awkward-looking and ungraceful. 

Bloubb, hlouM (Fr.), a loose sack-hke frock, made of 
coarse partially-bleaobed linen, and worn as an over- 
garment by worknien and peasants in France, The 
piece of nUire called in Fngland the " smock-frock *' 
boars a close resemblance to the blouse. It is princi- 
pally worn by waggoners, brewers* draymen, and form 
laboiurers. The butchers of England, the south of 
Scotland, France, and Germany, all wear the blue 
blouse s France, however, is the countiy where it is 
most antversally worn, as, indeed, France is the 
oountiry where it wia first adopted; for it is nothing 
else Than a modification of the siiyoa of the Oaula. 
Under the empire of the first Nwoleon, the rural and 
Oitisen militia wore the blouse. The French workmen 
wear it of different colours, but a white blouse is 
Always put on os Sunday dross. A kind of blouse, 

' made of better material tnan the English smock-frock 
or wntinental blouse, is often adopted by tourists. 

Blow-Fi.t,&1o':/U ( Ang.-Sax.) {^roophasokcamariai 
■Or- flesh, pAapo, I eat).— A dipterous, or two- 
Vlnged insect, of the fam. MuMtideUf of whioh tbo com- 
meu house-^ is the most fmniliar example. The blow- 
By, which is very common in Britain on heatlig^ In 
, gsraens, Ac., has a hai^ body, with wings that baye 
lA expanse of eu inch. The face is yellow, the thorax 
my with three email stripes, and the abdomen is dark 
brown, whioh la certain lights has a blue tmge, end 
la ooTered with ehining yellow spots. The eyes are 
, tlWsjB widely aeparatea in both sexes. The latm c€ 
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thoblow-if . ^ 

or dead. Som^m^ they are found in meat, the esj^ 
Casses of dead animals, the bodies of living earthworms, 
and veiy often upon sheep. The maggots eat their 
way into the shin of the Aeep, whioh soon die, after 
Bufrering great torment. Some ports of England are 
more inrested with these pests than others, and ibeir 
appearance reqniree the most untiring attention of 
the shepherd. Many blow-flies are ovovjvipmas, 
the eggs being batched within the bo^. of the insect, 
and their reproduction is very rapid. There is a 
particular species of this genus which haunts burial* 
vaults : it is called Sareopkaaa moriua, 
DLOWiiro-MACUiirxB, aro contrivanoes, 

of various kinds, fur producing and maintaining a 
strong corrent of air for increasing combustion in 
niotallurgical and other processes, requiring intense 
heat. The simplest form of blowing-machine is the 
ordinary domestic bellows, which is m principle quite 
inapplicable to metallurgical purposes, from the stream 
of air being intermittent. By enlarging it, and adding 
to it an additional expanding chamber, by the rising 
or falling of whioh a constant stream of air is main- 
tained, wo get the ordinary smith's bellows. This 
kind, however, is apt to wear out quickly, and has 
been entirely superseded in all cases where a strong 
and steady blast is required. The principal kinds of 
blowing-TnachiDot -ised for blast-furniices are these 
The first IS simpi *- > sir force-pump, worked either by 
water or steam-, '«>wer, tho air being alternately drawn 
into and expelled from large cylinders : these generally 
forco Die air into a largo air-cucst, from which proceed 
tubes to difiorent parts of the factory, leading the 
blast to various forges or furnaces. Tho blast is turned 
off or on by taps inserted in the tubes near tho flro- 
placo. Ill another sort of blowing-inachino, much 
used in iron -smelting, the blast is produced by a series 
of fans, which revolve at an enormous rale, socking 
tho air into a tube connected with an air-chest, as in 
the preceding form. Another kind, in common use 
oil the continent and in America, is called the wafer- 
blomn^ ctiffinr, or trombe. Water, in a finely-divided 
state, IS allowed to fall down a tube, the sides of which 
contain a yeries of holes. In fallnrg, the water draws 
with it a groat quantity of air, the accumulation of 
which causes a draught : tho action is analogous to 
that of the wind produced by a shower of rain. There 
are several other descriptions of blowing-machiues, 
bat tbo above are the most important. 

Blowvipb, bh'-'Pipet an instrument used by work- 
ers iu metal for soldering on a small scale. It consists 
essentially of a couicul tube, eight or ten inches long, 
the interior diameter of which vurirs from half an inch 
to an aperture the size of a pin-hole. At an inch or so 
from the small end, it is bent at right angles. It is 
Binployeil workmen to direot the flame of a lamp, 
(generally formed of a bundle of rushes dipped in tu- 
low) , upon tho portion of solder they are using. It acts 
by increasing the intensity of the heat of the flame, in 
the same manner that.tbe current of air driven tlurough 
a blast-furnaoo causes intense combustion of the fnel 
employed, by inoreasing tho supply of oxygen. In 1736 
it was first applied to chemical purposes tiy Swale, a 
Swedish counsellor of mines. By the use of tho 
blowpipe there is soaroely a mineral the constituente of 
which may not be easily discovered. This is effected by 
combimng a small portion of the mineral with a flax, 
and observing the colour produced, by noticing tho 
effect of heat alone on the mineral, or by reducing it 
to the motallio state by means of eharooal, carbonate of 
soda, or some other reducing agent. The blowpipe 
has of late years become an indispensable adjunct to 
tho laboratory ; and the excellent treatiseB on its nse 
by Berzelius, Plattner, and others, show how much it 
is valned by chemists of the greatest eminence. The 
ohemiat’s blowpipe is a modification of that used by 
tbo jeweller. The most ordinary form is Dr. Black’s, 
which consists of a straight eonical japanned tin-plate 
tube, two-thirds of an inch in diameter at the largest 
end, which is closed, and one-third of an inch wide at 
he narrow end, which is open. A small pipe is adapted 
o the tube at an inch from the broad end ; to tms is 
Utaohed the jet, containing a hole the size of a pin, or 
smaller. By this modification the moistnre ptMnoed 
bj the breath, which in the oonmon fonn is ^aoted aa 
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Blowpipe 

thtt t\](ba into the flunt , it ool- 
in the lower of the oonioel 
tnbe. It ii neoenaary thet the 

hole in the iet thonld be per- 

Ibctljimootb end round, othtr- 

wiae nn irreguler bleat ie pro* 
dnoed. The hunp need with 
the blowpipe it n aimple eylln- 
drictl gas-tnbe, about one- 
fourth or one-fifth of an inch 
in diameters or on oil lamp, 

with a large wiok cot oligbuy 

alantinglaway firom theoperotor. 

The method of niing the blow- 
pipe is Tery clearly described 
by Dana, in hia ** Manual of 
Mineralogy.** Ho aays, *• It m 
neeesaary, in uaing the blow- 
pipe, to weatkt and blow at the 
same time, that the operator 
may not interrupt the name in 

. . liet the student first breathe 

• few times through hia noitrils while his cheeks are 
ond hia mouth oloaad. After this prautioe, let ' 
him put the 
blowpipe into 
bia mouth, and 
he will find no 
diilloulty in 
breathing as 
before, while 
the muscles of 
the inflated 
checks are 
throwing the 

through 

« ki ^ ''iw ' / blowpipe. 

|l \ 1. - f J When the air 

Vf 1 n baiisted, the 

■I V H JJ mouth is again 

n ' llUed with air 

ntTBon on oaivo tu ntowrira. from the nos- 
trils, without 

intermpting the process of blowing/' To understand 


BLowpHie 
blow 


naCK'fl BLOWPIPB, 

order to take breath. . 



tioiis,it ia neoeaaary to atody the propefCfeaof fhu i.., 
erent parts of a fiama.' On exanupiitg a olafiii eandiB- 
flame,itwillbetonad to comfit of the finiowingpiPtoii^ 
the bright blue baia, merging into m nearly colonrlew , 
flame surroonding the maw of burning carbon, wilw • 
which ia contained the tallow or wta abeorbed by bMi ; . 
wiok, audoonvertad into a gaaeous state by the ha^ 
On directing the current w eir through the fifttngi 
about the eighth of an inch aboTe the wick, it becomeg 

inicker oomlbuitiQfK 

dame u^l 

^ ^ j the othaf 

yellowy at the junction of whioh'is the point of greiteBt ' 
beat. The blue portion of the flame has the 
of withdrawing oxygen from bodies aubmittM to ita 
action, and is thenoe called the deoxioiaing orreduolBg 
flame. The yellow portion, having a contrary elXi^, 
is culled the oxidising flame. Deoxidation or rednotion 
is produced in the greatest perfection by using a amali 
orifice, and by keeping the snbstaiioe under exami- 
nation surrounded by the flame, ao aa to defend It 'ftom 
the action of the atmospheric air. Good practice ia 
obtained by fusing a piece of tin, the aiae of a pea, on 
charcoal, andsubmitting the melted globule to different 

C arts of the flame. Bj varying the atrengUi of the 
liiHt and the position of the globule, much experience 
will be gained in reducing or oxidizing, aa the metal 
shows instantly, liy its briUianoe or diilnem, which of 
the two actions is going on. The chief articles used 
in blowpipn analysis arc— charcoal, well burnt and 
pretty liaril; platinum wire, as tliiok aa a stout 
horsehair; pliilinum foil; wd hard gloss tubas, both* 

closed atr'^ nwu,n n'UAnrtnninal rA.ivtrtanfa i.VAfklivlirktiAVA 

of soda, 

borax, > 

monia) , all in fine powder. A strong solution of nitrate 
of cobalt is also useful. The first four are used aa 
reducing agents ; tbo lost four for producing character- 
istic coloured beads or flames, Roduciioua are gene- 
rtilly performed on charcoal supports. Tbo beaas era 
formod by dipping tho ond of a platinum wire turned 
into a hook into the powdered flux, and fusing it in the 
flume two or three times, to insnro tlie bead being 
colourless. If it is at all coloured, some impurity muu 
have been token up. Having x>v^cured a colourlaas 
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Bobax. 

Mio. Balt. 

Hed, 

Oxide. 

Red. 

Oxide. 

Pntash 

Colourlosa 

ColourloBB 

Colourless 

Colourless. 

9t 

9§ 

99 

M 

99 

Violet. " 

Yellow (hot). 
Brown (ooUl). 
Blue. 

Brown-red (hot). 
Red-yellow (cold). 
White enan^ 
Colourlesa, 

■» 

Green. ** 

Orean (hot). 

Bine (cold). 
Yellow. ' 
Volatilized. 
Bedoced. 

ColoorlM 

Boda 

Baryta 

Strontia 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Silicic Acid ... 
Manganme ... 

iMn 

Cobalt 

f* 

w 

§9 

M 

M 

l> 

»f 

Green 

Blnii 

«» 

ft 

ft 

n 

•» 

Violet 

Ked (hot) 

Yellow (cold) 

Blue 

f* 

ft 

* f» 

M 

»i 

9t 

Bed (hot) 

Yellow (cold) 

Blue 

Nickel 

Zinc 

Lead 

CTadminm 

Bomnth ...... 

Hraninm ...... 

Copper 

Silver 

Opaque { 

White enamel 

Cokmrlesa { 

Orean { 

Opaque red ............ { 

Grey 

Violet (hot) 

Bed-brown (cold) ... 

Colonrless 

Yellow (hot) 

Colourless (cold) ...... 

Yellow-white 

Colourless 

Bed (hot) 

Yellow (cold) 

Green (hot) 

Blue-green (cold) ... 

Enamel 

Colourless 

Or in change 

White enamel 

Grey 

Colourlesa 

Grey 

Green 

Dark-green (hot) 

Bed-brown (eold) 

Enamel 

Mercury 

Platinum 

Volatilized......... 

Bedoced. 

Volatilized 

Bedoced 

Volatilized.. 

Bednced..............,,..,,, 

Gold 

Tin. 

Atttlmonj ... 

Chromium ... 

Cdlonrleaa and redneed 
Bednced and tolatUiaad 
Orean 

Cblonrlese'*or enamel 
Colourlesa 

Ydlow-green ......... 

UnchangedT... 

Beduoed aadvoialUised 
Cotourleaa { 
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bead, moiiten it flU((bt]:]r, dip it into tho siMjr snd 
re-fuBO it in the oxidizing; or reduoisK flame, at ra* 
miired. Wirat are deaiiM by melting ofl" aa muoh of 
the glata aa pottible, and afterwards soaking them 
in Water, The preoediog table flrom Plattner gives 
the reactions in the two iBames, with mierooesmk 
calt and borax, of the more common metallic oxides. 
It will be noticed that the alkalies, esrths, and silicic 
acid give eolonrleas beads nnder aU circumstances. 
Their presence is generally tested by the colour im> 
parted by them to tho flame, Por more particular 
details, the student is referred to Plattnor^s treatise 
on the Blowpipe, a work of woiidorAil eompletenesa. 
Potash moistened with hydroehlorio sold gives either 
flsme a purple tinge ; litbia, red ; aoda, yellow ; stroo< 
tie, crimson: Uine. red, but*fccbler than strontia^ 
magnMin, wUh solution of nitrate of cobalt, reds 
ahunina, with nitrate of cobalt, blue. Baryta cannot 
be detected easily with the blowpipe. Ammonia is 
easily discoveri ' „ mtly heating the suspected sub- 

■tanee with caustic lime, and holding near it a rod 
dipped in hydrochloric acid. If ammonia is present, 
charaoteristio white fumes of chloride of ammonium 
are produced. (For the other uses of the blowpipe in 
the laburatoiT, see FuaifACBS and GtAss-nLowiere.) 

'Bi.VtUMn,olul/-h6r (AD^-Sax.),thefat of whales and 
other large sea-animals. Properly speaking, it is the 
odepsofthe animal, and lies immediatoly beneath the 
skin and over the muaoular flesh. In the porpoise 
it is a Arm and flliroua muss, usually about un inch 
thick; in the whale its tliickness is geiicrully aix 
inobes : about the under lip it is two or three feet 
thick. The quantity of blubber yielded by one of 
these animols is generally from twenty to lliirty Ions, 
from which Irom fifteen to twenty-two tons oi oil may 
usually he extracted. The use of the blubber lo the 
animeu seems to be partly to poise the body, and render 
it equipotuleraot to the water, partly to keep the water 
at some distance from the blood, and so prevent chill, 
and partly to rcfli'ict the hot steams of tne body, and 
so redouble the heat; since all fat bodies are less 
sensible of cold tlian lean ones. 

Blfirg, Aloe (flax. bUo; Oar, one of the pri- 

msry colours. {Sk« CutiOVR.) A great varioty of blue 
pignionts are used in the arts: they are obtained 
from both niinernl aud vegetable sources. Prussian 
blue, one of tho most generally used, is ni.ado from a 
mixture of prussinte of poiush and a salt of iron. 
Indigo is also much used when dissolved in sulfthurie 
acid. Tho Covenanters, in Scotland, chose blue for 
their colour, in contrast to the reel of the king's troop- 
ers ; and at the battle of Ilothwell-bridge their Htandnrd 
had a deep edging of blue. From that time blue was 
adopted by the whigs us tho dhtiuctiva colour of thoir 
party : hence the term *' true blue." After the luiid- 
ing of Williniii 111., orange, or buiT, was added to the 
blue, in compliment to tho house of IJiinover; and 
these two colours have been retained bv tlie liher,>il 
party ever since. The cover of the Bdinhurgh lie- 
view," and the banners ut contested elections, arc 
examples of this party foeliug. 

Bi.ui'BEari>, Afoo'-Aeerd, is tho name of a well-known 
old French tale of flotiou. The liero of tho story is a 
Chevalier Baoul, who had a blue beard, wheneo his 
designation. Jn order to test bis wife’s ciirin^^ity, hem- 
truste lier during his absence on a journey, with'ihc kev 
of a chamber which she is by no means to cuter. U nablc 
tii stand tho teat, however, he diBonvers on Uis return 
what she has done, and puts her to death. Several 
other wives share tlio same fate, until tlw seventh, 
who IS rescued by her brothers when about to bo put 
to death ; uud Bluelieard is slain. Tho German author 
Tiock has worked up ^these natcffiala into a drama, 
entitled •* Vhixntftsqs.** 

Bi.VK-TliuD {SidUa An American bird, 

^Mcly iv>4eTubUng in its habits the English robin. 

BtVK Ilooas is a name frequently given to the ro- 
mrU and other documents printea by narUametit, 
flrom their being usually covered with blue paper. The 
practice of Vf rating their proceedings was first adopted 
by the Horn of Commons in 1681, and since that time 
^ now the printed 
occupy 60 or 70 large 
JHMJM wwcuiRi. AJiry .vvtiipriac reports of Committees 
fl&dcoindiissiasmofittqttu^colonial reports, aocoonts 
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and papers rdhtrog fo trade and finance, the estimates 
and aeconntt of poblio moneys, the votes and proceed- 
ings of the honae, pnl^o biUa, Ac. The papers of each 
tesrion are arranged so that they may bo bound up . 
in regular order, and have aa index, bymeani of which 
any paper may be at once found. General indexes 
have alM been publisfaed from time to time, exten^ag 
over a series of yean. The bhie books contain an ex- 
traordinary amount of information in all departments 
of legislative inquiry in law, history, the privileges 
of parliament, negotiationi with formgn powers, and 
every variety of statistics. These are, however, so 
mixed up with much that is of little or no value, that 
they are in a great measure buried. The statistical 
returns, in particular, are by no means so useful aa 
th w might be made if they were prepared in a r^Uar 
and niiirorm manner. They wre moved for at diflerant 
times and for particalar objects : one dates from let 
January, another from 6th April ; one calculates the 
value of exports by the official, another by the declared 
or real value ; one ahows the gross, another the net 
revenue ; one includes the United Kingdom, another ex- 
tends only tu Great Britain. In order to obviate in 
some measure those defects, the statistical department 
of llie Board of Trade waa formed in 1832, for preparing 
regular accounts of the revenue, commerce, and navi- 
gation of thia and other countries. With a view further 
to improve i)u 'haracter of parliamentary returns, 
tho printing < < .^nitlois in 1811, suggested-^ ** 1. That 
every member a* recommended, hcloee he gives notice 
of a 'motion fot a return, to eoiisiilt the librarian of tho 
liniiso of Commons; 2. that, after the order for are- 
turn has boon made by the house, the librarian do 
j'Tepnre, when necePsary, a form, to be submitted to 
Mr. Hpeaker fur liis approval, and that such form abaU 
bo iorwardi'd, with tho order, in the usual manner; 

3. that, before any return which has been presented to 
tho bouse shall bo ordered to bo printed, it shall bo 
inspected by the librarian and approved by Mr. 
Speaker.** These recommendations have sitico been 
repealed by tho printing committee. The heavy ex- 
pense incurred iu printiug is another great objection 
lo tlio present system of preparing the blue books. 
Many muinlain that properly-prepared abstracts would 
bo uillnitoly more useful than the reports as at present 
issued. “ I speak from some personal observation,'* 
Lord Stanley, " when I say that, at a cost hardly 
greoter than that of those desultory, fragmentary, iso- 
lated returns, it would be possible to present to the 
tiufion such a yearly rhnme of administrative statistics 
I HR should, to a very great degree, supersede tho pre- 
sent system (if system it cau be called) of moving for 
returns us and when th«>y are wanted. . . I think a 
statistical department desirable, instead of a statistical . 
branch in every department; because the former 
method gives better security for unity of plan, and 
beeause the work will be best done by thoso whose 
sole and undivided business it is ." — Speech at jBritieh 
Asuorifi/ion, IS.'id. 

llLUFBOTrLu-FkY, {See Flssh-Flt) 

BlcR'BRI'.ast (hlofacUla saecica), one of the English 
names oi'a pretty bird which forms the link between 
ttio redstart and the lapwing. It resembles both birds 
closely, and is snroetimes called the blue-throated robin, 
and sonietinics the blue-throated redstart. 1 he blue- 
breast is found iu tho same countries where the red- 
breast is found, and particularly on the borders of 
forests. It is very rare in this country: in Yarrell’s 
** British Birds" mention is made of four cases in which 
b]ue-brea.sts have been shot in England, The song of 
the blue-breast is very aweeable : it resemliles two 
voices,— -one deep like the hamming of a vidiii string, 
and the other sott, like the aoniid of a fl ute. The blue- 
breast builds its nest in bushes and in the holes of 
trees, and lives upon flie^ worms, and tne larvn of 
insects. It is also said to feed upon elder-berries. It 
lays six eggs, whieh ate of a greeniah-biue oolour. 

Blub-ooat ScBooii. {See Cstaux's Hosmit, 
Losmoir.) 

Blvx Cottbb, a fine blue mineral, oonsisting of 
aul^ihide of copper. It is^alao known as indigo-oopper. 

distiiigr*"** •*■ 

of iron. (Are COXBXB, SULPIUI 
caUed blue vitriol aad bluo-itoifr. 
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Btv* GowHi, a name eommoiilT giten to a pfifi< 
clan of beggart in 8ootlaiiA» who were Bafe 
Weamen, and noaived n amiU royal bonoty. 

Bam JOBV, a name fj^en by minera to the bine 
tariety of Bienyallire m flnor apar. U oeeuM in 
cubical eryatals or in nawdiir cryataUine maaaea, and 
trmnoh need for malaoir Tieea, onpa, and other orna- 
manta. It is fbnnd priiudpally at the Bhia John alBe 
at OaaOaton, in Berbyahire, and in the laad-minaa of 
Alatou Moor, .in Cumberland. (Se 0 Fluqm Stam,) 
This material ia daily becoming acaroer. It req,hiiea 
great akill in working, owing to ita brittleneea. 

Blvi Mavvui, the heraldic title of one of the pnr- 
enifants-at-arme attached to the Herald's College. 
(St0 Puaaoivayr.) 

ficios'SrooKine ia a name elren to a female who 
giTea heraelf np to learning and literature, to tlte neg- 
MOt of her womanly duties, and makes a show of her 
•oquireniente in a pedantic manner. The name ori- 
ginated in Irimdon about 1780. It was much the faehton 
at that time far ladies to have evening assemblies, 
where they might mingle in convenation with litcraiy 
and other distingaishea men. An eminent member of 
these societies was a Hr. Siillingfleet, who always 
wore blue stookings ; and sooh was the exoellence of 
hie conversation that, when altsent, the ladies were 
wont to say, “We can do nothing without the blue 
etoekings.'* Hence these loeieties oamo to be called 
Blae*Stocking Clubs. — Jtff. Boswelfa Jyf/s (^Johuton. 

Blub-stohs.— S ulphate of copper. (See Blub Cov- 

»BBA8.) 

BiiUb Tm. (See Tna.) 

Blub VsKniTBn, a flue blue pigment, with u slighth' 
greenish tinge, prepared by |)reoiiiitating the hydrated 
oxide of copper from the uitratn of copper solution 
left as, a bv*produut in eilver-retining, by means of 
potassa. Care must be taken to odil an excess of 
potassa, otherwiee a basic salt of a difFercut colour is 
produced. Blue rerditer is much used by paj^r- 
Stainers and artists, but its nse os a pigment sboula be 
avoided, as it is very liable to turn black w hen exposed 
to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Bixtb VxTBXOL.~>Bulpbate of copper. (See Blvx 

Comma.) 

Bryxrxv, hlt^f (Ang.-Sax.), a high bank, almost per- 
pendicular, projecting into the sea ; a high bank, pre- 
adnting a sharp front. 

Blxtibg, the process of hasting steel or iron until it 
assumes a blue tint. (See Stksl MAxrFArTLKBH.) 

BLiTMliBitBUBa, btun'-der-bue (Ang.-Snx. blunder, 
and Du. hue, a tube), a short flre-arrn of large calibre, 
widening towards the muzzle, adapted for discharging 
many.biuieta at once, so that, without any exact ami, 
there is a chance of one or more of the bullets hitting 
the mark. 

BLUSimro, hliteh^-inff (Dan. Uueeen, to blaze or 
glilteu), is a eudden suffusing or reddening of the 
face, exoited by a sense of shame, confusion, or sur- 

S ite. It ia produced by an increased flow of blood 
to the capillnry vessels of the face and neck ; and 
be^es reddening, it creates a sensation of heat in 
those parte. It is occasioned by the mental shock 
acting upon the brain, and, withdrawing the nervoufl 
energy which ordinarily contracts the tnnsonlnr coats 
of the bloodvessclB of tnesc parts, whence the blood is 
permitted to flow with greater violence through the 
veseela.— Chambers's EHcpclapadia. 

Boa CovamcTOB, (o'-d coa-s^rie'-tor.—This enor- 
mous reptile is found in the intenninablo marshes of 
Hew Guinea, and other hot portions of the American 
ooutinen^ia India and the Indian islands, and in 
Aftiha. The bnuiohes of the upper and lower jaw of 
this ereatttfv, ae well as the bones of tbs palate, are 
armed with rscomd and pointed teeth, forming four 
rows above and two below. The pedicle of the lower 
jaw is movable, wbirix itself is atmost wholly suspended 
to another bone, aualogous to the mastoid, attached to ; 
the skull by muscles and foments. The branches of 
the lower jaw are not united, and those of the unpsr 
jaw are attached to the ittter-maxiUary bone txpljhr 
ligaments, so that them animals can expand the mourn 
sufficiently to swallow bodies mu^ larger than them- 
selves. The gronud-colottr of theboa is most frequentiv 
a yellowish-grey ; and disposed glongthe entire length 
ot the back ia a ceriea of dhm-w reddish-btown 
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variegatieins, leaving la»M open offd spaaas 
groand<oolonr at vegmnr intervals. Boai ha«a 
reported^ by credibleanthcrities, aa reacblngllia 
moos length of thirty feet; and it is no uneonman 
^tog to read of their Maehing aixtM feet intS^u 
Indeed, If we go back to the periM whan Imo; 
was a gn^ city, wa shall read of one that had Ua hllf 
on the shores of the Bageadas, and that magamrii a 
hundred and teoentu feet in laii|lh. Ah th« waapOHS 
the army of Beguius was able to bring agidnst the 
monster were of no avail, and it was not sudtt tiU it 
had destroyedseveral battahons, and the s{ege-eBgfMN!» 
loaded with ponderous stones, wejre 'levelled agalatt 
it. It is certain, however, that this boa, if not.apM 
invention, hae been lengthened ootrageouely, Aetitiffir, 
the boa coBetrictor poaaeeees enormous strengw, 
appetite, swallow, and powers of digestion. They &Te 
been known to swallow whole goats and pigs, bftgtixnitig 
the prey at the muzsle and gradually sucking It down. 
In December, 1801, a boa constrictor, oonflned in 
Jardin des Plantes, swallowed the blanki^rDVidedlbr 
Its warmth, and, after retaining the indigestible meal 
for four weeks, disgorged it : it died Aort^y altsr* 
wards. There are several other of the boa ipeoiif, 
besides tbs above. The spotted )x>a (Bm ecyrole) of 
South America, the ringed boa (Beacenchrio) of the 
same country, the embroidered boa (Bee Phfiyia) of 
the East Indies, the canine boa (Boeueankia), and the 
garden boa (Boa hotiuluna). The embroidered boa is 
supposed to be the most splendid of the tribe; it is 
about four feet long, the ground-colour is white, the 
back tinged with gulden-brown, while along the wholo 
of tho upper part is a aeries of black.varicgations bett- 
ing a striking resemblance to embroidei^. 

BoaH, bore, the male of swine. (See Hoa.) 

lioAB, Wild (Sun eerofu). — All tho varieties of tho 
useful gen. Sun that are now seen in civilised oonutriss, 
owe their origin to the wild boar, which is a native Of 
nearly all the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. It 
was formerly a boast of chase in the woods of this 
country, and, at tho present day, it is hunted in India 
and in many parts of Europe. It is genorany meva 
gaunt and bony than the common hog, and its mus- 
cular strength is grester. Whep about a year or two 
i>ld, the liicle has a yellowish-brown hue ; but, in time, 
this changes to a dark brindled grey. There is a ffiie 
soft hair, of a woolly nature, next the skin, between 
the bristles. The snout of the wild boar is rathsr 
longer than that of the common bog; but the chief 
difl'erence lies in the saviige disposition of tbe former • 
and tho exlniordinary length of his tusks. The fe- 
males are mild, except when their young arc attseksd. 
The tusks of the wild hoar are long, curved, and sba^, 
and are capable of inllietiog severe and fatal wonodVi, 
After they are flvo years old, however, these tosks 
begin to turn up, and arc not such formidable Weapotts. 
Ituil'on says of wild boars : “These animals, wbOn they 
have yoiirig, form' a kind of flock, and it ieupon thm 
alone that their safe^ depends ; when attacked, Ac 
largest and strongest front the enemy, and by pressing 
all ronrid against the weaker, force them into the 
centre “ On account of the excitement and dangtt 
coimecled with wild* hoar hunting, it has been at 
times a very favonrito eport. The ancient KiAians 
used tii hunt them on loot with large speara. In latar 
times, William the Conqueror piinislied, with the tcCS 
of their eyes, all persons convicted of killing the wild 
boar, the stag, or tbe roebuck. (See Hoo, Hug.) 

Boabd, bord (^ax.hord, a table; Fr. WeAa), ii a. 
term usually applied to gertain individuals who, ift a 
collective capacity, arc infruated with the )nttMg;0ttsnt 
of somoni hlic oitlee or department. Thus« 
of the Treasury, tbe comanasiODexs of customs, when 
met together for the transacnoif gf the bntinsis of 
their respective offices, arc .stoked AftBdiSirdof Tm- 
Bury, Board of Customs. lt£i'fJjMi:vised;to designate 
the persons appmnted by flompstsiit ' authority to 
manage any private bueiBess or^sptoidation, — os a 
bank, railway, or sneb Ulg; Iho %tScton of which 
arestoisdBfiardof-DisffCtorsi > 

BoAinurOt dk sspfssiflcm applied to tho 

attempt to carty ah «iiatt^S:vpsaffi by assault. U woo 
of frsqaentoeumjMco witog the war with Frandfi, 
In the eariy past, of Ae mAnh ceutorv. After w 
catmoBido' Am AT amtkotry has continued foa 
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•Offlo time, and tho contending TeHelii have drifted 
cIocpIj together, in tUe course of the action, an oppor- 
tunity is sought to attach the ships together by means 
of grappling-irons. A party of seamen and maiines, 
already told ofl’for the purpose, tbeif spring on board 
the enemy’s ship, and amrioua hand-to-hano enoonnter 
^es place, with cutlasses, pistols, and pikes, which 
is speedily terminated hjr the success or repulse of the 
attacking party, fk the French soldiery dreaded to 
cross bayonets wicn the En^ish troops during the 
Peninsnlar war, and turned as soon as th^ were near 
enough to sec the eyee of the approucoing human 
•ralanobe, so the French sailors could seldom with- 
^nd tho irresistible rush and hearty cheering of the 
British as they swept the decks of their pwalyscd 
defenders, and drore them pell-mell below. Boarding 
is generally adopted by privateers in the capture of I 
merchant vessels.^ It is thought by cotnpetont judges, 
among whom is Bir Howard Houglas, author of a work 
entitled ‘‘‘Warfare with Steam,” Ibat boarding will be 
as much resorted to when steam vessels of war approach 
closely to each other in an engagement, as in the 
smart frigate-actions of former days. It is therefore 
raoommendod that all vessels should be well provided 


with the necessary applianoos for attack by, and defence 
ngoinst, boarding, for the latter of which ) 


a plan is 


igffosied of barricading the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle, to afford means of continuing resistance, should 
the main deck be carried. Bui in coDRequonce of the 
results ofthe battle of Hampton Bnuds ( March 0, 1802), 
tietween tho Jfnrimae, of the Confederate States navy, 
and tho^^ont^or, of tho United States na\'y, both iron- 
olad ships, heavily armed, and protected with iron 
shields ond defences, under cover of which tho guns 
worked, which battered each other with heavy ord- 
Baneo for live hours witliout material injury on cither 
aide, an entire change in naval warfare and tactics 
JButt toko place } and as low iron ships, with cupola 
•hields, on Captain Coles's plan, in nliich the men who 
navigate the vessel and work the guns are out of sight, 
will now take' tho place of wooden ones in our own 
navy, as well as in the navies of all maritime powers, 
it is manifest that boarding can never again be put in 
practice in vessels built on those principles, but that it 
most be numbered among tho traditions of past 
timst. 

Boibbxko-Pikx, in Mar., a weapon formed of an 
iron snike ilsod ou an ashen staff, used by sailors in 
boarding an enemy’s ship. It is frei|ueutly called a 
ha}f-pike, from its having a much shorter stuff than 
the whole pike. 

Boabp op Admibilty. — A department of the 
government which has the management of nil matters 
eonnooted with the royal navy. It exercises the powers 
which formerly were vested in the lord high admiral; 
and its members are styled the * ' Lords Commissioners 
of the Admirulry.” They ore six in niimbor ; and the 
flrst lord is always a member of the cabinet. It is the 
first lord that principally oxcroisca the powers of the 
office. He is to all intents and purposes the lord high 
admiral, the other lords acting merely as his advisers 
and oounoil. It is he that is bold responsible in par- 
liament for tho oonduot of this branch of tho public 
service. Of the five junior lords, four are always na^ 
or sea lords, two of them generally admirals, and the 
fifth is a civil lord. This board has the management of 
everything connected with the navy, both in war and 
in peace. By their orders ships are built, repaired, 
sold, or broken up ; put into commission or out of com- 
mission; armed, stored, and provisioned ; employed at 
home or on foreign etations. Repairs, alterations, and 
improvements in the dookyards are under their Erec- 
tion ; and all inventions and experiments relating to 
are laid before them for approval. All 
orders and instruotions to officers emanate tcom them; 

returna from the fleet, and every practi- 
detail respecting the oonffition and disoipline ofthe 
■hips, are nddressed to them. All naval honours, pro- 
BM^ons, and appointments emanate from thia board : 
■ad Iqr their KoommendaUon all pensions, gratuities, 
and aupennnoatioiis are granted. Under the six lords 
nre two seeretaries-in-chief; who msnaffe the dailv 
workof tbeoffioe. The lords of the Adm»aUy r^ 
with the atnugement that givea riM to 

aanyerxlt. The idkHyof^e first lwdi»Ei« 0 ,«di 
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bis official residence la the Admiralty, WhitehaU. 
Each of the junior lords has a salary of £1,0^ 
and an offioial resideooe, or, in lien thereof, £200 addi- 
tional. 

BoAxn on OanvAiroB.— A department of the mvera- 
meut, which baa now been eboliibed/ but w^oh had 
the management of all matters relating to the^artiHery 
and engineering corps of the British army. It con- 
sisted of the maatcr-gensrsl of the ordnance, who was 
uiuslly a distinguish^ military officer, and who, in all 
matters connected with the dlMiptine, regulation, and 
distribution of these oorm, exercised supreme autho- 
rity ; the iurveyor-generd, the clerk of the ordnance, 
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the principal storekeeper, all of whom held their 
appointments under the great seal during pleasure. 
During the Crimean war the defeots of this board 
became very manifest, and it was accordingly dissolved, 
and the duties of the master-general distributed among 
the difforent departments of the War-office. 

Boaud op TiAna Awn PiAirrATionB.— A department 
of tho government which may bo said to have originated 
in 166(>, when Charles II. ereoted two separate coun- 
cils, one for trade and another for plantations. After 
sniidry snbsoquont changes, the present department 
was established by order of council in 1785. In reality 
the board is a permanent committee of privy oonncil, 
constituted for the oonsideraiion of all matters spe- 
cially relating i trade and the eolonies. It consists of 
a president aii ice-president, appointed by the queen 
in council, an ' i^oTtain other members, who have ex 
nfficio places a’ die board. These are the lord chancel- 
lor, the ilrst lord of the Treasury, the principal secre- 
taries of Rtate, the chancellor and the under-treasurer 
of the Exchequer, tho speaker of tho House of Com- 
mons, chanceUur of the diiohv of Lancaster, paymaster 
of tho forces, master of the Mint, and such officers of 
state in Ireland as are privy councillors in Enelond. 
The president and vice-president form nominally the 
lioard, and transact on their own responsibUity all 
such general duties as relate to the trade and com- 
merce of the United Kingdom, and advise with the 
other departments of the government upon these 
matters. They also superintend tho conduct of all 
bills and questions before the parliament os relate to 
commerce, and exercise some control over private biUs 
so far as the protection of the public is concerned. 
Another dejiartment has also been added to the Board 
of Trade, — that of the regulation and control of rail- 
ways. They appoint inspectors of railw^s, approve 
or disallow by-laws, and require detailed returns of 
traffic and or the rates charged. They have also the.^ 
general superintendence of all matters rdatmg to 
merchant ships and merchant soa^n. A dimortment 
for the collection of statiatics was formed in eon- 
nectionwitb this board in 1832. Tho president has a 
salary of £2,000 ; the vice-president, who is also pay- 
master-general, has for both offices £2,000; and the 
two joint seorotarics £1,600 each. 

Boards, Saobsd, were small pieoesof wood, which 
were struck together for the purpose of assembling 
tho people to worship, before the use of bells. In some 
Roman Catholic countries such boards are atUl em- 
ployed during Passion-week, as the noise of bells is 
considered to be unsuitable for the occasion ; and they 
return to the bells on the first day of Easter. 

Boar-Fiss (C7a^o«),'a fish of the Doiy fom., which 
takes its name from the resemblance borne by its 
mouth to the snout of the bog. Its fins ore covered 
with rough scales, and it has no spines along the dor- 
sal or anal fins. The eyes are vjPiy large, and placed 
far forward. It is of a oarmine oofonr, lifter mIow, 
and with seven tnaevene orange bands on the bi^. 
It is a well-known inhabitant of the Hediterranean, 
and is very rarely seen on the British coast. Ita fleob 
is of poor quality. 

Boar's Hrab, in our ancient customs, was the first 
dish on Christmas-day, and was oarried up to the prin- 
cipal table in the ball wilA great state and solemnity. A 
carol which was sung on. Ukls ocoaaion was n fottowe 
{See OHBiniCAB.) 

" The bore's head in hande bring I 
With garlandea gay and rosemMy | 
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The bore's bend I vaderstande. ' 

Is the chefe serrfee in this hmae ; 
Iioke vrhersTor it be fezide, 

SerifiU ohm seMfieo. 

Be idftdde. loidet, both more end leasts 
Bor thi^heth ordftTned our stewarde,' 
To chore you ell this Christniesse, 

The bore’e heea with mosterde." 



BOATOn.L. 


5oa«» haig'^nx, bmi), n smill Tossel propelled on 
the water by rowing or sailing. There are a 
many kinds of boat^ the oonstroction end maohmery 
of wfiioh are very diuerent, according to the purposes 
for which they are intended. Thus, they sre occasion- 
ally slight or strong, sharp or flat-bottomed, plain or 
omamentod; as they may be designed for awUlooss 
or burden, for deep water or shallow, for sailing in 
harbour or at sea, and fqr convenienoe or pleasure. 

BoAtniLL, boie'^bUl 
{ Caneroma ranero^ 
ph4iqa ) , an inhabitant 
of Cayenne. Quiana, 
and Braxil. It is 
about tbo size of the 
domestio hen. Its 
beak reseiubles a 
boat reversed, hav. 
ing a strong keel* 
like ridge down the 
middle of tlic upper 
mandible. The food 
and general habita 
of this bird place it 
among the herons. 
It chiefly lives by the 
sides of rivers. 

Boathook, hole'-hookf an iron book, with a sharp 
spike on its hinder part, fixed upon a long pole or shaft, 
by the help of which a person in a boat may cither 
hook anything to confine the boat in a particnlur place, 
or push her off with the point. 

BoATivaj bo^’iinfft was a severe punishment inflicted 
by the ancient Persians on capital olTenders, in the 
following manner ’Tbo condemned person being laid 
on his back in a boat, and having his hands stn-lcfaod 
out and tied fast on each side of it, had anotlier boat 
put over him, bis head being left out through a hole 
made for that purpose. In this posture they fod him, 
till the worms which were bred in the excrements ho 
voided as he thus lay, entirely eonsnmed bis bowels, 
and so caused his death, which usually took about 
twenty days, the criminal lying all the time between 
the boats, enduring the most terrible torments. 

Boatxhg.— A boat is managed or propelled by either 
sails or oars. When the art is pursued byrncamsof 
sails, it is termed yachting ; when tlio propelling power 
is that of oars, the art is termed rowing. (Se* Howino 
and Yachtiso.) 

BoAT-LOWESiiro Abpakatub.— E very ship of war 
oarrioB along with her boats for particular services ; 
and every passcDger^vessel is compelled by law to carry 
a certain number of boats. The ropes and pulleys used 
in letting down these boats from the cranes or davits 
into the water consUtnte the boat-lowering apparatus. 
The means by which boats were formerly lowered w»‘re 
very inefficient; but great iniprovemeuts have taken 
place of late years. When boats had to be lowered in 
ai^ emergency, such as a shipwreck, great diiliculty 
was fonnd in extricating them, and they often capsized 
in their descent, plunging their oeewants into the 
water. Locon's iziotion-break and Kynaston’s dis- 
engaging-hooks were two of the earlieot attempts at 
ameUoratioa. By the former, one man can regulate 
the rate of * boat's datoent, and by the Jatter.^ats 
can be both raised andlowered more quickly. Clifford's 
apparatus, which is now snpplied'to many ships of war, 
passenger-ships, and merchant-ships, is considered 
one of the most valuable. By means of it. the boat is 
lowered and disengaged by one man sealed the boat. 
Experiments were tned on board of H.Mt.ff. Maeais- 
Soyal, in 1836, by order of the Admiralty^ TwsAve 
men got inU' the starboard cutter whefl An waa 
hanging from the davits. She was quickly and ateadfly 
lowered by one man into the water, a distance of M 
feet. The boat, the men, mid the gear weighed nearly 
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diteetoua. Many livSi have besti sawaabrtbdHlw of 

a warrant offiow In aihip, 
who haa oharge of the boats, sails, riMJag* 
anobora, cables, and cordage. It is the b^nau o ftw , 
officer to summoB the crew to their du^, and to awWf v 
with his males in the werking of the ship. . , , 

BoATswAVt’s Math is anassistant to the boatiamn 
in aU the above-mentioned duties, with the diwgiwable 
addition of inflicting sll punishmeBtii to which tim men 
ore snbjooted. . 

BoDBIH-irn. {Se§ IfAOB MAHVtACSOBm) 

BonsTir, 5o^-iira4, in Mar., a rope used to coniine 
tbo bowsprit downwards to the stemor outwater, am 
to eoniitcract the force of the stars of the foremast, 
which it draws upwards. It is fixed by passing oneof 
its ends through a hole bored in the fore port of the 
cutwater, botli ends being spliced together, so aa to 
make it twofold, or like the link of a chain, A deiw- 
eye is then fixed in it, and a lanyard passed through, 
which communicates with another deao-eyo up^ the 
bowsprit. This is then drawn extremely tight by the 
help of mechanical powers. . , « .. 

Boc, Bock-x.ahb, or BooKTiAVn, in the Bason umc, 
was what we, at tho present day, call freehold landi or 
land held liy charter ; and it was by that name distin- 
guished from folk’landt which was copyhold iMd, 
Boob's Law, Aodes'-low, in Astron., an arithmetical 
frirmnla which approximately expresses the oista&oesof 
the plunete from the eon. Kepler led the vmy to 
discovery in an attempt to find a general law by whira 
the distances of the planets from the sun wore governed, 
hy showing that there was an undue space betwMn tho 
orbits of Mars and .Tupiter, in oompanson with the 
relative distances of tho planets flpomtho sun. This 
caused him to conjecture that a planet hitherto un- 
observed reaUy existed, having its orbit between those 
of Mars and .Tupiter ; and in 1772, this formula, hno^ 
as Bode’s law, wos cunneiaied by Bodo, who Mloly 
declared that Kepler's idea would, bo found to be an 
actual foot. Tho low itself is os follow|;— Supposing 
4 to represent tho distance of Merpuryilrom the sun, 
tbedislancn of tho other planets is obtained by adding 
to this number a geometrical series, of which 3 is tho 
first term, increasing by the ratio 2. Thus, the o^ 
tances of the planets from the sun are rospoctjvofy 
represented as follows ; and, for thesakeof oompwson, 
tho iictnal moan disfanccs from the sun are given m 
another column, calculated on tho mipposition that the 
distanco of the eorth is representod by 10, 

■ * ,/ Actual 

NAaiK or PtAKiT. ««» 

to Hods k MW. Dlstonosw 

Mercury 4 » 4 3*87 

A’^oniiH 4 -I* 3 ■*7 7*23 

The Earth 4 + (3 x 2)^ 10 10*00 

Mars 4-i- (6 X 4; as 16 16*23 

}**<*"*’= “ 

Jupiter 4 + (3 X 16) = 62 63*08 

riaturn 4 + (3 x 32) = 1(K» 95*39 

CrttKUs 4+ (3 X 64) « 106 191*83 

Keptiino 4 + (3 X 128) = 389 306*06 

That there must be some truth in tho system abom 
given, is proved by tho discovery of the Sixty-nine ni« 
toroids (see AsTBaoiiia) since 1800, which fill the place 
that Kepler supposed to be occupied by a planet. There 
is no very great deviation from the numberearbitrufly 
laid down, except in the caseof Neptune. ThesBtellitee 
which revolve round J upitcr and Saturn follow asimilar 
law in their respective distances from their plansta, 
Bodibs, Bboulab, bod'-en, in Qeom., a term e^liqd 
to five solids ; as tho icosahedron* wHh twentv regulgr 
pentagonal faces ; the dodecahedron, with twmve trian- 
gular faces ; the ootahodron^wifh eight triangular faces s 
the cube, or hexahedron, w|lh riz iquaro fiscss { ana 
the pyramid, or tetcahsdronf wfidi fonr triangidar 
faces. 

BoDKfH, bod*-Hn <Aiig.-8ax4, e large kind of needle 
used by the women of eatlquily for the same purposea 
aa they now are, and abe in faatmiing the hair. ,tt 
^ termed uith the Orsiilni* and by tbo ancient 
BomeosecMf* Thsea Isufnnments were made not e^ 
(ffsaetalbut abqof bone, w6od, and ivory. Thalham^ 
cf faetenhigup behiadby meaneof the bodUin 



THE mcnmAm of 

Bodle Bo]iei0i«a Breilkiren 

Rtill provtiils in Italy and pnrtu of Germany. The term BffinmBxa, in Hot., » m. of plenty 

bodkin applie«» et Che preeeut time« more povtioidairly beloneioip to the tost. ofd. ^fiieawB. From eeve^toB 
to a flherp pointed inetfameat apeciee valuable flbsee are obtained. S.fmUwen or 
used for pieroing holes in oloth. a pla&t (prowing wild in. Hepaul and Sik/dm. is 
Formerly the term stM given the sonroe of the oelebnksd Fooan gbre, whish rivalji. 
to a dirk or dagger : and in the best Xurbpean flax for tenacity. This 
Bhakspero, Hamlet it found tains the height of six or eight feet ; but tor stem le 
saying ** who would bear the usually very uender. Itiseutdowa for nse torheu the 
whips and scome of time ; The seed la formed; the barlr is then pedad <4f> driedt 
oppressor’s wrong, the proud boiled with wood-ashes, and beaten efith mallets, to 
man's contumely, .... When separatn its component fibres. B. apactmie, the wild 
he himself might his quietus rhea, also yields a very strong fibre, whioh is mneh 
snake with a bare bodkin." It used iu the East. B. ainea, the Teti|>a Ma of ths 
is also the nimio of nn instru- Chinese, is now known to yield the fibre used in the 
ment with an eye, for drawing manuitteiure of the beautiful fotirio oatted Ohinese 
BOSXur. tnne, thread, of ribbon through grass-eloth. The species constitn ting this genns were 

a loop, d.c. formerly regarded as species of Vrtirat the nettle. 

Bodlb, or Boanax, h&-del, an ancient Scottish Bokshaavia, 6r(r)-Aa'-et-a (so named after Boer* 
copper coin, of the value of tw o pennies Scots, or the hauve, the celebrated physician), in Bot., a geo. of 
third part of a halfpenny sterling. It is stud to have pliints bflonging to the nut. ord. Ni/ctaffinwea, The 
been named after a master of the mint of the name of species ere employed medicinally, both in Peru and 
Bothwell. tho Kust Indies, having emetic and purgative proper- 

BotoLKUir Lxbbabt, ^od'-fe > o», the public library of ties. JJ. UtbM'onat a native of Peru, is employed as a 
tho university of Oxford, so called from Sir Thomas culinary regctalde. 

Bodloy, by w'hom it was restored in 15i)7. Ue pre- Boo, hoq (Cullic, soft), the name commonly given 
sented to it a largo collection of books purchased on to u wet spungy morass, composed, for the most part, 
the continent, and valued at iBO,(NK). Other cidleetions uf decayed veget^' 1c matter. The Bog of Allen is the 
were sent in to such an extent that tUn old Iniilding mo^it extensive the nuincroiis bogs found in the 
BOonbectuna insuillcicnt to contain them; and a new British isles. K ' lomoss, iu Lanea'hirc, is another 
wing was added to it by 8ir Thomas, the foundation- ctdebraied bog, ..ting twelve squuro miles in extent. 
Btone of which was laid in lOlO. He also on his death, 'fhe origin aud composition of bugs wdl be found to be 
in 1012, left a considerable estate to the university, tu fuHv treated uf under tho bead 1 'kat. 
lauds and money, for salaries, repnirs, and new books. Bog-dkan. {See MEBYAiiTifKa.) 

Among tho more important collfctioiis that have since Boo^uxan Mikxbal, also known as the Torbane- 
been added to it are those of the earl of Pembroke, head mineral (which nee). 

John Selden, Archbishop Land, 8ir Thomas Boe, Sir Boa luoH-oav, a ferruginous deposit found at the 
Kenelin Digby, General Fairfax, liichurd Gough, and bottom of bogs. It consists mainly of peroxide of iron, 
Franois Houce. The library has also been largely and is foriut*d by tho subsidence ol the iron oxides and 
increased by purchases, and by being entitled to a larbonalcs held in solution by the bog water. It oo* 
copy of every work printed in tfie tbiited Kingdom, curs in some parts of America in such large quantities 
At present iris estimated to contain about 2i}u.<KKl as to ho commercially valuable. It is ofii reddish-brown 
printed volumes, and upwards of 22, (MH) in mannseript. colour, uiul has been occasionally used as a pigment. 
All members of tho iinivorsity wholmve taken a degree ' “'>me varieties of bog iron*ore contain phnspUates. 
are admitted to the use of tho library; and literary { Bognox Bkds. (/ffee Lokpox Cj.aV.) 
persons ptxnierly recoiniuended are also allowed to' Bou>Oak, Bog-wood, a name apuliiHllto the trunks 
consult tiie books, !No books arc allowed to be taken and large branches of oaks, firs, and other trees found 
out of the library. It is open Imtw'eeu Ludy-duy and in the Irish and Scotch bogs. It derives its intense 
Hichaolmaa from 0 in tho morning to 4 in the after- black colour from being impregnated with iron. It is 
noon, and between MichaolmoN and Lndv-day from lO I very hard, and is cnpablo of receiving a high polish, 
to 0. In terms of a statute iiushim] in lS.i0, a reading- 1 It is much used in Ireland, in coiabiuution with gold 
room has been attaclied to tho library, open throughout and silver, for articles of jewellery, 
the year from 10 in the morning to 10 in the evening. Bogomjm, boff‘tn»'>i-le, iu JScoT. Hist., was tbs name 
— Bef. Jlcmoirt qfXf0rafve«, by Edward Edwards. of a sect which appeared in tho 12ih oentury, founded 
BotoTt (Aug.-Sax.), a term wry variously bv Basil, who was burned by Alexius Comuenua in 

used. Id Fbys.it denotes a solid, extended, iialpable lllH. Tho name is derived from the Bulgarian hog, 
sttbstMiceof three kinds; os a soft body, — one which, lord, and fsi/ut, have mercy. Iheir creed resembled 
ydeldug to a blow, undergoes a change; a hard body, — thr doctrines of the ancient Gnostics and klanichaans. 
one wmoh remains nnall/Crod ofter being struck; an They behevod in two principles in the universe, a good 
obutfo body,— one whoso form changes upon being and on evil ; that the soul or spirit emanated from the 
atruok, but recovers again when the iinpclbng force is good principle, but thot tho body and oil material 
removed. With re.spect to animals, btuly signitles the ihuigs were created by the evil one. Hence, they 
fVatoie, the material substance, iu eontriuli»tinction to viewed the body as the prison-house of the immortal 
the living principle in beasts and the soul iu man ; iu spirit, and believed that it ought to be enervated by 
other wurdsf fnatter H 9 opposed to spirit. fasting, contemplation, and other exercises, so thiA 

Boi>r CoiiOVKS, pigments used in executing he- the soul might gradually be restored to its primitive 
rnldic paintings and illuniuintcd work, in which the liberty. They were also opposed to marriage. They 
colour » required to be laid cm in such a manner that denied the reality of Christ's body, and rejected the 
It may form a thick uniform coating over the paper or law of Moses. They used no prayer but the liord'a 
\eUum on which the outline is traced, utterly devoid Prayer, and rejeotM all sacraments, ttis seot wee 
of transparency. Body colours for those purposes are subjected to great persecution, but conliabed to exisk 
generally sold 'in tho fWm of powder, and require to down to the 13th century. 

be mixed with a little gum-water. They caa be made, Boo-thoxsxx, aterm of rontempl; frequently appHed 
however, by the mixture of any simple water-colour to tho lower classes of the Irish agricukaral labourer^ 
with flake- white or Chinese white ; thus, the heraldic and founded on theaiogulerabm^th^' have acquined, 
asttve is obtained by mixing ultramariiie or oobalt-blue by long custom and practice, of uaiaing eecnr^ over 
'With either of these pigments. Body colours prepared the extensive quagmires or begs of their native conniry, 
iu this nmnner are used by painters to 'produce bril- Whore strangers would sink tad sometimas perish m 
Butt eflccts in water»colnnr drawings, and form high the treacheMos morass, the&r habits ud instincts teach 
likhtil^ iwteh ae those reflected from armour, which them to fliia a safo£ootmf,--*afatoUity which foriberiy 
cannot obtMnod so dearly by nutting oa the co- wat often ei^oyed to tjhfoa the pttrsuit id soldieito, 
loarhijgeltoHie by •hade, or by wiping out with rag or poKeet and offloeFS of law. 

efaamOMi leathsv. ' ^siMiaw, or Moaxvuw BantslNiir, &e-Xe'-si»-iifi» 

Bdnr ov A ^trsox, the name nsuafly given to the » eeot of Ghriatiaae, so eallad from ^ihg conntries in 
Bata of a ehnreh^ ae distinct from the ude-aitle* rad which they origmaUj existed, bat whoidesignste thtm- 
abraecl. (SmHAVS.) selves **lha Umon of Brethren" {UnUtu Brairim)^ 
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( £liey«roftei»PrA|;iie. .th« oai0ii at Bohemiai tibavtjk 
\e middle of the ISUt eeiiuirir^ Mi4 wan formed of 
'-^n renmeota of the Httsaiteewhodiffered feem the 
SHiuM, eoother parjty ^ Hneaitea, in beinfmore 
' <ihe error* and of atitoter •*- 

.. ditc^de. Xii 14 BWOT betook themaelvra 

" tre of 8ila«ia and Moravia^ tibera (hey 

. .^brea into aeyarate oommuniiiea. ana 

i tistingeialmd^thflineelveB firom the reat of the HuBaitea 
^ the naanm^Brothen of the Law of Ohiiat, the 
Unicii of BrbmfteDf or United Brethren. They iuf* 
fered f^reat r^reeoutiotia, both from the Caliztiuea and 
the Boman Catl^iea ; bnt they auifered unreaistiofrly, 
oppoaing' nothifl§ but rrMonauie remonatranoea and 
iwarer to tbo raifo of their peraeculora. Tiiey were 
often eonfoMnded by their opiMUonta with the Walden- 
Bea and Fioard«» and, on account of their bemj* fre- 
quently oompclled to conceal tbeinaelvea iu cuvorna 
lid aolitary placet, tliey were called Cave-dwellcra 
]OrHb«nheim«r), In apite of perseciilioii, however, 
from the atvadfaatneaa of their IVufli and the purity of 
their niorala, tliuir numbera ereatly inerentied, aiul in 
1300 they numbered 2iKl pariwei, moat of whom had 
chapelt ooinaeetcd with them. It being ngainst their 
])r{nciplea to engace in atrife, they refused to take up 
urma m the Snialoaldio war ngainat the Froleatanis), 
and, in oonaequcncc, Ferdinand deprived lliem of their 
churches } and in lo4d about l.OiH) of thoin retired 
into I’oland and Pruatia^ wliorc they at first settled at 
Manenworder. The agreement which these exiles 
entered into at Sentomir with the Polish reformers in 
1570, and, etill more, the Drasenters* Pouen Act (tf the 
Polish Convention in 1572, secured them tolerutiou in 
that countiT ; while the anbaeouent persoontions of 
Sigiamund ill. united them atill more closely to the 
lleformera, with whom they have tnaintaiued a con- 
nection to the present day. I'boae who remained in 
Moravia and Buheinia obtained aoine degree of liberty 
under Maximilian II., and had their chief seat at Fuf- 
nek, in Moravia. The Thirty Years* War, which ter 
minated ao disastrously for the Protestant cause, oc- 
casioned the entire destruction of the Ilobemian 
churches and broke up their soeielies. Their last 
bishop, Amos Coineniua, took refuge in Eiiglaiul, and 
eommoudod the canse of his people to their pious 
brotbren of the Church of England. About this 
period, some of the persecuted refugees obtained pro- 
tection and privilegea from the English governnieot, 
and the church of Austtu Friars, in tlm centre of 
i.ODdon, was granted to one of thetr ministers. Again, 
m the reigns of Charles 11. and George I., the case of 
these sufferers was recommended to the peojile of 
England, and moneys collected for their aid in the 
ehurohes throughout the kingdom, with the express 
sanction of two sticeossive archbisJiops of Canterbury. 
Those that remained in their own enuutry ouiitinued 
to meet secretly and by stealth, until, at last, a nunilier 
of them found refuge on the estates of Count Zinsen- 
dorf, in Lusatia, where they built an humble villHge, 
tind named it H^rnhut (the Lord’s shelter), and which 
IS still the principal seitiement of Uio »7cioty. They 
first appeared as » body in England shortly before the ' 
middle of (he last ccuturt. They laid their ene before 
]>arliament, when their doetrines, discipline, and his- 
tory were scrupulously investigated by cominiiteea of 
both hooscs ; and two hills were passed (20 Oivi. 11. 
r. 44, and 23 Qco. 11. e. 30) in 1747 and 174H, exempt- 
ing them from taking oaths aud bearing arms iu cer- 
tain cases. The early Brethren attempted to restore! 
the primitive polity of the Christian churob, and* 
framed tlieir coostkution according to the accounts 
that remain of the Apostolic churches. They took the i 
Scrintnres ns the ground of ^bir doctrines, and exer- 
cised a striefi arstem pf akperintendence over their | 
membei^ extending even to the minute detsiln of do- 1 
laestio life. For tbM purpose, they bad n number of i 
offleera of diffsfout degrees, — via. ordaining bishops,! 
seniors and oDnsenkwS, presbyters or preachcni, d«a- i 
cons, aediles, and aooly^--«moag whom the managa- ; 
^ of the cooleriaatieiJ, moral, and civil ^all&irs of 


meat i _ 

tba oomnninity was distritaited. Th^ had.tbrim 
clamea of msmbgrs,-- beginnen, proSeients, and the 
perfeet, aad thrao degRM of exeammaiueatjoa, amd 
made a earaftil i^aratioB of the sexoa. Wken tit# 
aomber of emigrhnta brora Bohemia and Moravia to 
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MorrfthtftM cooaidsrahly iaereMed, aad vflwii'ttaaiy 
rdhgioualyvdiapoaed persona fiom other quaitara oamo 
to settle among thorn, the opiiaoqtiont dtveraily of tanti* 
meats auggestod tbo pso^atyof their having aoMa 
riifisa drawn up fbr their directum and gaidanea. Ao* 
oordingly, wHh (he asetataooo of Count i^aepdorf 
(Who ie justiycoDtiderod to bavoheea in aomO meiuivm 
the founder of (hat society, to vriiloh ho dor^^’Ma 
life, proporty, and euorgy>, eortain arMoloa of uiiton 
were drawn up, which, leaving all the dialtoatiTO doo« 
trineaof the variotu Frotostant dcnoadnaUoiis entir^y 
out of the question, adopted, es articles of Ihith, Ogly 
those fundamental Scripture truths on which thi^ aU 
agreed, and, at the same time, Hitrodueed a systom of 
Buciel compact aud obnrrh discipline resembling that ' 
of the ancient church of Boboniian Brethren. Thrio 
articles were, after mature deUberatiun, adopted by 
all the inhabitaritB of Hermhut, who pledgea (hem- 
selves mutually to their observonoe, under t&s nettle of 
a Brotherly Agreement, in 1727. They admit among 
them individuals from nil Frotostant ‘denominations, 
without renouncing thoir original church or creed. 

In fact, they strenuously object to being considered 
tt separate sect or denomination, maiutsioing that 
their uuiun i.s founded exclitsively on general CMfu 
iisn doctrines, and that their peoulianiies relate 
solely tu their social oraantuitioa, by which th^ 
attfmpt to put truly (jtu'istlan principles of Ufo 
Hud ciinduct into actual practice. They profess a 
geiieriil adherence to the Augsburg Confession, but 
avoid diHctiHSions respecting tlie spooulative doc- 
trines of Christianity. At a general synod held et 
Barby in 1775, it was agreed that tb^ steadfastly 
niainiaiu the following live points, without lesssning 
the importance of any other article of the Christian 
fiihh: — 1. The doctrine of the universal depravity of 
man, and that, since the fall, helms no power whatever 
left to help himself. 2. The doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ. 3. The doetniio of the atoneiuent and satis- 
faction made for us by Jesus Christ; and that by bis 
merits alone wc receive freely the forgivenesi Of sin 
and saiirtiliuation in soul and hotly. 4 Thedoetrine 
of the Holy Spirit and the operation of his grace | . 
that it IS ho who wurketh in us conviction of sin, faith 
111 Jesa<i, and pureness in heart. 3. Tlic doctrine of 
the fruits of faith; that faith must erideuee itself by 
wdliug obedience to the cotninandmeots of God, from 
lovf and gratitude. Their church is episeopel in form, 
mill they have three orders of clergy, -^hlsliopi, pres- 
byters, ‘and deiirons. The bisho]>B afon^ are auihrinacd 
U> orduiu ministers; but they possess'fto authority in 
the government of the church, #Xce)rt such as they 
derive from siiine other ofHco. The presbyters are tibe 
ordained stated ministers of the commiinUies, The 
degree of deiicon is the llrst bestowed upon youaf 
niiiiiBtera anil missionaries, by which' tliey are author- 
ized to administer tim sacraineots. ft is a gqMrai 
principle of the Boei< (v. that their social orgaulration 
IS in no ease to interfere with their duties as citiaeUt 
ami subjtvts of the governments under which they live* 
Where they form separate eommonilics, they do aot 
allow the permanent residence of any persoiw asbousc* 
holders who are not members in full commuttion, and 
I wbo have not. signed the Brotherly Agreement; but (hey 
' freely admit to temporary rosiueneo among them ot 
such persons as are willing to conform to their external 
I regulations. According to these, all kinds ofamusementi 
' cviiKidered dangerous to strict morality are forbidden, 
— ws balls, daoriiig, plays, gambling of any kind, and all 
proDUsenous assemblies of thu youth of both saxes,' Xn ' 
(he coutiiieutnl comraunitios to which unmarried hmhi 
and boys not belonging to thefamiliea of Ihaoommiiutj 
resort, in order to prepare tlssmselvei for misaionii^ 
or other labours, these reside under tbs ma of m 
elder of their own class, in a bvtldipjr eafied Ihe^inglo 
Brethren’s house, where uahally- olvere Uades and 
pianufacturmi are carried on fotfl.^ befieidtiif (hebooae 
dr euminnnity ; for it is a nUe wltji them that 

eve^ member of the soeiMy devot* hlfoaelf to some 
nsefol occupatiim. ArimiUmhoQse, 4 Kbdeethegitldaaca 
Of a female superintendent^ i| dilM W Single Bistem* 
1ioiise4 nnd in larger 

houieafor widoifsarhoM^aM to Brwretired. B#a|| 
division of amr and elMlott il ptoeed under the apemw 
fuidM^ of iimhr own dcMription, wMi 
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BolMOiiite Xiimiulgo 


profiwo it is to v»ki ffood 

•dmojiHion, and to, ftttood to'/liMir 

alioipeoiil 

of tho yooiiff, 09 ttollto tiiliarimmlwto^ 
welfftre of the mnrriedpooiplo. iiH tiiw ot9«toof both 
Bezes» togotherwlththostotod vatoifterMtd f^.patooiw 
to wltom too ooooomtottl oonoonih of toh^'oenfivktmitj 
lire intniited, form togbUtor the bolwd ^ •f in 

^om tovU the government of the ootomunlty. with 
thecoaeorrenoe of the odmmittee eltotod vy them* 
hebitaiiits for nil tem]x>r«l ooneehie. This oommlttoo 
rapinriotmide the oWorvnnce of eU reguhitioDf, hat 
oharge of tho poUoe, uid deoides diffhroncea botwmn 
individtiala. mntten of general interest are sahmittcd 
to a meeting of the whole oommnnil^. The female 
elderSf thoi^tht^^attendthe board of elders, have no 
rote in their ilen!i|retiODa. The most distingaishing 
feetore of this body is their earnest and uarendtting 
efforts to diffnae a knowledge of ChristiSnity^o the 
moat remote and negieetad portions of iheglolto. ■' It is 
this tost has more partieulafly gained thenrthoesthem 
of so many great and good men. “'Who/' sara Dr. 
Ohalglm, iu reriawiiigthegopd that had- been effeoted 
bf toair meansi “would not^long to be mjooasession 


sloquc 

ecniildsnce of human argameat.'* in 1851 the number 
ot their ebepels iu Kngiand and Wales was !i2, with 
&»805 sittings. Though the entire number of memlx^rs 
in that year did not eiceed 12,000 in Europe; Uor O/KK) 
in America, they had 211i missionaries aiid 70 settle* 
menta distributed among the Uottontots, Oreenlanders, 
Baquimaur, Indians, Australian aborigines, and the 
oeipWB of toe IVest Indies and America. The auin* 
bernf eottvorts betoiigiug to the missionary cungrega- 
ttoia waa about 70,000. The annual expense of earrv- 
tog on this great work is only about £13,UiM>, throe* 
Iborths of whioh are raised by other Christimi bodies 
Aninoipally by the Church of England), who appreciate 
toe value of their labours. , 

BonxKiAir Laitovaqs aih) XiITSbati^i:* 
BpbsmtAn language, termed by the people wi 
toe Ceerhiih, is a branch of the Slavonic, andis If^okon 
^ about 7, gOO^OUO of persons in Uoheniiu, Moravia, tind 
UMer Hungary. It is one of the best dialects of the 
West Slavonic, and is distinguished from its sister dia* 
leots by the number of its roota, its great flexibility, 
praois|oii of expression, and elegant grammatieul con- 
atructiou. Xdke all the Slavonic tongues, however, it 
wtihti a proper form of the passive voice. It is tl 
mogtnowerfiu and mauly , but at the same thqethi 
eit of toe Slavoiiie Imiguages. It is also — ' 

Iw its piwciae and regular ortoographyaL 
toe Ifttli oentoiy by John HOss, in whito, 

Bornan alphaoist* e^ejy Donnd hhs a wtoinior 
chapter assigned to it. What, however, chiefly dis* 
tlnaAhesit flroiu most of the other European languiiges 
is, thathere^ as in the anoienC tongues, threquanntv 

ptovalls, whde in the modern tongues it is the uocont 

thatgovema, It is thus particularly, well adapted to 
mreaent the various kinds of Greek and Eatiifmctres. 
Ho other tipsgue can so completely and forcibly,' and 
yet so natoraUT, ^govey the meaning, of thp^Wejeglh 
ohMsica in tiwnslafiton as the Bohemian. . > j[»]p 9 |t^r 

iajDaoro difteult to mwler than thK.of moac^ber 
Soropean kngneges, on acoonnt of ita cqttWcat«»d 
'forms mid conetroetkm. The Bohmnihh'.lutomure ia| 
older toha that of any of the other SSi^ic tongoesM 

Hanka, k!^r of the 

SUnig^hof psrtof aeollecCioo'of , 

^toe 18th century, which .OM udd' 
|ffgrea*i»ow«r,toeUng,imdto ^ 
s period, libont 

Mtay's “Lahrim^ 

. Uftoe^ 
iwwkms^ 
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twenty bdOksVeridee., Yeildtitilfaiisinto c 
tore arose Um by what be wrote' to 
which be imparted to it. In the c, 

wchivmlie#iuwikown and dmegarded, 

rable tracte aUd treatises, dogmatic, poVaioeil, and^, 
asectiosl, ^ the diflhrent sects of Basf||ba of the X6to 
century. Poetry sank almost to mero^yme, thoogh 
some of the church hymns of the Husntes are not 
uifhont poetioal. merit. The prose, ^wever, of this 
period became more fixed and exj^esnoe, and waa the 
only medium of all public transactions. The state 
papers, as Well as the correspondence of the statosmen 
of this period, ate excellent specimens of a curt, <dear, 
terse, and expressive style. It is particularly rich in 
national works ; and of the historical works or this pe- 
riod, a number have been edited by Palaoky in bit Sei^ 
iore» Jttrum Bohtmiemrum (1B29). The period ftSm 
1520 to 1020 is called 1^ the Bohemians the gedden age of 
their iiteratnre. During it, particularly under the reign 
of Itudolph 11. (1570 — 1011), all the scienoes and arts 
wore studied with diligence, and an attachment to the 
same waa publicly mnnifested by uU classes of society. 
Kdneation was rtv .'h attended to, and in Prague alone 
there weretwob ‘rsities and sixteen other seminaries 

of educaiioif; am whioh were sever:d girls' -schools; 

while throaghovt the country there wctq numerous 
gvmnasihniB and parish schools. Thchinguag:e reached 
its highmt point, noth grammatically and socially; and 
the mimoer of wprks of every kind and character that 
appeared during tins period 'is \cry remarkable. Yet 
it cannot be said tn^t the works of this time display 
any great amount of^iginality or genius. The fourth 
period begins with and ends with 1774, whan, after 
the battle of the Wma Monntain, the whole Bohemian 
natiojUfub^Qillj^d to the conqueror. Perhaps never did 
lily fall from a high slate of cultivation 
lest barbarism. The leading men of 

_ perished by the sword ; the ejergy, 

scholars, nobility, and in general all the more ouTti- 
vtttml part of the nation, left the country. Their 
places were supplied by Itidiivn, Dutch, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and other adventurers, who came in tropp^ ao4 
possessed themselves of ail dignities an^ offioea. ^suit 
missionaries wont from place to place and house to 
house, accomr>nuied by soldiers, in .order to take and 
deetri^ all books suspected of heresy. This uufortu- 
books WHS continued flip into to4 
- Jesuit 

that he bad destroyed 60,000 
Boh4iuS||n^lK>ok|,. ^ tho^bre matter of wonder 
that' wp' sfefil' pdskm to we do of the ancient 

literature.'' In thb piirt'orvus period there were 

still some writpr«^wh6, indebted Ibr their culture to 
the previous pdriud, coutitmed to shed a kind of light 
on thie deep darkness ; auA many of them published 
works in Amsterdam, Berlin, Dresden, and otW 
j^el, and sent them to |u>hemia. One of the last of 
toese bright stars was Jotiatm Amos Oomenius, toe Uat 
biiihop OF thy Bohemian Brethren, and who is etill 
known as a wri^;'dn 'dduealion. -In 1774 an in^eriial 
decreet^tfi^a toe tohibliehu^t of German sohcol^ 

inetmetion ehould' qidy, 
one could' only 

mother tongue, 

to ,toe laujjtoig 


{^i^nrioughoat Bohemia ; 
hiCm 'tlm^igher edhools 
in wmm ; id that 
Lts 'pf learning in his 

riah. Felxel were umdiig 

Vindicate the chtooe w 
~ they at i 
“^Ifleatioae^ ^ 
r aehools liufenid- 
' Agpe. Anmoat 
i,whniitadahM 
«ilU'‘itooii»woirk>' 









THB DKmO^AJlt OF 


BoUing Springs 

0 fflDpiIad fnim thoa* given in tfaeilrat end third t>olaoief 
of Miller’s **^Diente of Chemietry,*' tovbiahvort 
the etudent u referred for very oomi^te detoile oo 
tbeae points. 


Protozide'of Nitrogen.... 157 

OsrbouToAcid — 108 

Qjrenogen — 7 

Solpburous Aoid -b 17*0 

Cblorit Ether 61*9 

Aldehyd «0*4 

Bther W8 

Bromie Etlier 1<>6*8 

Biiuiphido of CerlK>n...„ 118*6 

Terobloride of bilicon 188*2 

Bromine Il5‘4i 

WoodMrit 119 9 

Aoetio Ether UIV9 

Aleobol 173*1 

Beneole 170*8 

Dutoh Liquid 1H4*7 

Water, B. 29 92 ius. 212*0 

PorjnioAoid 221*6 

Acetic Acid 2L31 

BouselOil 20»'8 

Tercbloride of Arsenic 273*0 

Butyric Acid .314*0 

Tcrbromide of Fhospborus .347*5 

Bulphur U4>9 

fiulpliurlo Acid 019 

Mercury C0*2 

Water «H vaeuo (Thomson) 98 

„ B. 10*0 ins 18t 

„ B. 20*0 ins 19t 

M B. 26*4 ins 204 


„ B. 31*7 ins 215 

M under tt pressure of 2 atmospheres 249 

M »» •* *» ••• •i*’*O'0 

•• I. ,» 20 „ ... 416*4 

Saturated Holutlou of common Suit 227 


„ „ Nitre 210 

„ „ Nitrate of Lime ... 804 

,, t, Arstuto of Potash 830 

„ „ ChloridoofCalcium 865 

(Sea EnniiLmov.) 

BoiLiKo Spriwcs, nr GsreitBS, the name giren to 
certain springs in Iceland, where boiling water is 


BOlLinO ePEXKOS. 



thfOetB up* They are very uumeroui, and MTO pvinoU 
palfy situated in the western part of the island, in a 
amsll|dain, sir teen miles north of the village of Skalhoit, 
Some of tbeso aprings throw op a eolomn of boUixig 
water SDO feat nigh jind 10 i«et in diameter. The 
lilicione d^pesttg m the Great Geyser have formedibr 


Bsltex dists 



the last 000 years ; but ve^ material changes have 
taken place from time to time amongst them, lliey 
have doubtless a connection with the volcanoes which 
abound in the island ; and their temperature varies 
from ISh** to 2L2** Fahn nlieit. The inhabitants of 
Xcelatid u.se them for bathing when their position suite, 
and also for boiling fish, c\a£>orating eca>irater, and 
surh-iike purposes. 

Boldkedkro Beds, hQV-der^bnirrtf in Geol., n tjpi< 
rnl group of tcrti.iry bhtuIs and gravels occurring in 


Boi.n, AEUB;*iir, bole (.Swrd. M), a dark-red 
hydrated ailti*» of alumitin, mived wiih peroxide of 
iron in large qu I'.iliM. It also contains traces oi lime 
and magnesia. is oeca^lonaIly used for coar.^e paint 
and for stage purposes. When the amount of mag- 
nesia is such as to cause it to feel greasy, it is termed 
mounfain aoap, orfett-hoL 

ttoLB, m Ueol., a terra aoractitnes applied to any 
friable clayey shale or earth coloured red or brown by 
peri>xidn of iron. 

Bolero, lio-latV-c (Span ), a Spanish national dance, 
nsually accompanied with the castanets and the cithers, 
and sometimes wiih the voiuo. The dance la intended 
Co represent a love-story, camracncing with coyness 
and aiflldence, and gradually rising to the expression 
of passionate ecata.\v. It is in the time of a minuet, 
aud has n marked and singular rliy thm. 

BoLLTira, ho-le'^tuH, in Hot., a gen. of funai, which 
may be distinguished from Af/ancua by the absence of 

g ills, the under-side of the cap or pilous being covered 
y a porous laver composed ot innumerable short tubes 
united together. Rome of the species are edible, though 
they are ell sot down as mere toadstools t>y the mush- 
room-gatlierers of this country, B. edtUia, the Cava 
ordinaire of the French murUots, is much used throug'.i- 
out tho European continent. It grows in woody situ- 
ations and attains a couaideruble tizo, the cap being 
usually six or seven inches across. The colour of the 
cap r<iugi‘s from light brow n to brownish-black, while 
that uf the layer of tubes beneath is at first white, then 
yellow, and flfnally ycllowish-grpon, The stem is thick; 
solid, and bcauiirully reticulated. To prepare the 
fungus for the table, (he layer of tubes, the skin,* and 
the stem, must he thrown away, for nothing but the 
firm HUil delicate flesh ol the cap is to be eaten. This 
may be cither eaten raw with salt and pepper, or 
cooked like a common mushroom. Many other specieH 
are usually fouud exposed for sale in the French mar- 
kets. * 

Bollmtuxsts, lo7'-h"fnJ-ia*a, a society of Jesuits at 
Antwerp, who arc celebrated from having undertaken 
the ptiblieatiou of a work entitled " Acta Sanctorum,” 
which WHS to give all that wus known concerning the 
saints of the Roman Catholic chnrch. The work was 
projected by Heribert Kosweyde, but he died before 
ai^ part of it was ready for the press, and was suc- 
ceeded by John Bullaiid, who gave his name to tho 
society, and by whom the two first volumes (for Janu- 
ary) were published in 1048. The three for February 
appeared io 1058, and the three for March in 1668. 
Jo consequence <if the suppressioa of the order of 
Jesuits in 1773, this society removed to the Augus- 
tine abbey of Caudenberg, at Brussels, where it 
eoutinued^tiU the accession of Joseph £1., which led to 
its dissolution. In 1789 the Pnemonitraten abbey of 
Tongorloo, in Brabsut, took up the colossal task of 
carrying on tbepuhlieation of the ** Acta Sanctorum; ** 
but scarcely had the 53rd volume of the work appeared 
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Boflaffd* Bolognesb Scliocd of paiuting 


(1704) wbon th« FrenoU ooeupatioii pot m end to their 
loboors. la 1837 a sow BoUaodiet aimooiatioa of Jeettite 
*Vas intUtuted by tlie Belfl:ic. noremneiit, whioh Mt 
•tide an aaimel snm of 0,000 (moi for carryinf .oo the . 
«or)a; aodia 184S(h« OUh tolnme ofipeaved. fliaoe 
that tivM two more voUimee have bMO publUilMd,| 
the lait fb 1058, brinKiee the work down to the 83nd of < 
October ; and, when finlahed, it ie expeoted to ocenpT 
fOiargo foUo Tolumco. It vaa eatimated that the U 
Toiuioea puhli^d before the French rorolaUon eon* 
tain utivarda of 25,000 lives of laints. From being 
carried on by ao many different bunda, the work is of 
TciT ODequoi merit, end though abounding in legends 
nna absurdities, they contain much valuable historical 
information, and tlie dooumentary evidenoo is often 
very ably aud honestly oriiicised. 

lioLLAnns. hoV'larJt (Ang.-Saz.), in Mar., are large 
posts sunk in the ground on each side of a dock. On 
docking or tmdooking ships, large blocks are fastened 
to them, through which are passed the transporting 
hawsers to bo brought to the oapstaiis. 

Boloona PEOSPBoavs, 5o<fo»tf^ya.~8ulpliate of 
bai 7 ta ou being ignited with a small portion of carbon, 
and exposed to tlie sun's rays, acquires phosphoresoont 
properties, and is called Bologua phosphorus, from 
having been first discovered in that city. The expla* 
nation of this pbeiioineiion is not very clear. 

BoLOONSSS HcHOOL of PAlETinO, bo-loiU^'i/fM . — 
The CTpression'* school ol pHiutuig" is used Uundieate 
a resemblance in style and manner among iiniuters 
who have become masters of their art in any lucaliiy, 
daring a series of ages, whose works present a similarity 
of treatmeut, not arising from a deficiency of origin^ 
ideas, hut from the influence of situation and generul 
ossociulions, and the oxamplo of grout minds that have 
risen to a point oonsiderabV above the level of tbosn 
who have gone before them, who have thus contributed 
to establish a higher degree of excellence, which is 
worthily imitated and adopted by their followers and 
succesaors. But merely considering the term to point 
out the as'^ociated names of a certain number of painters 
of celebrity, who either claim a town renowned for the 
production ol brilliniit works of pictorial nrt for their 
birthplace, or, onmiiig from elsewhere, h.avc settled 
aud wrought there, associating their uames insofiarably 
with the place which they have chosen as the scene di 
their studies and labours, — whose various nroducti<ins, 
for reasons above stated, have become imbued with ii 
similarity of style, feeling, and expression,— it will 
manifestly be requisite only, in the present anicle, to 

f iance briefly at the various masters who adorned the 
lolognese school in successive centuries, pointing out 
their progress towards excellent, by a judicious selec- 
tion and adoption of the roost meritorious points in the 
productions and styles of eminent masters of other 
schools, and the time at which the highest degree ot 
perfection was attained. In the 14th century. Franco 
ul'Bolo^a, called the G-iotto of the Bolognese echool, 
attsiued a nigh reputation as au illuminator of missals. 
He also painted pictures of some considerable sine, 
aud is esteemed by historians of the fine arts a.s the 
founder of the school of his own era, with whose style 
and spirit Uie works of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors became deeply imbued. Specimens of tlieir 
works still exist in the church di Mezzarata. At the 
commencement of the 15th century, Lippo Balmusin, 
whose chief subject was the Virgin, from which predi- 
lection he is known ss Lippo dcTle Madonne, or Lippo 
of the Madonnas, attainea a reputation for the expres- 
sion of piety, combined with grandeur of treatment, 
that he threw into bis works, causeil, nuist profmbiy, 
by the inflnetice wbiob the Byzantine school of art 
esorciasd over the early Italian painters. {See By- 
ZAETXEK Scvtrrvaik.) An attempt made suWquently 
to iotrodnee theetyle of treatment adopted by Yenetian 
artists, by Mareo Zoppo, who painted between 1470 
and 1600, seems to have failed ; and the name of Fran- 
cesco Francia, a contompora^ of Bafselle, whose 
history bean certain points of similarity to that of 
Quentin Matsys, as both were originally artifioera in 
metals, and adopted painting as a profession in after- 
life, closes the century as the most oelhbrated of 
school, faiDous for the holy and pure eipretsion of 
countenance fpven to his Madonnas : ho has been 
classed by sotto writera* though improperly^ with eon- 


tomporarypaiatersvpbo reached for groiMr «ikto«MO 
In other schools. The next iiaiaters of ifeptualioftm 
the Bolognese sehool who flemrished in the tOUnOtnlhfTt 
were Bamengbi (named Bagnaeavallo), InnoeonikE^ii 
Imola, Frimstiecio, and Pellegrino TibaUli. ThefibM 
of these int^woed an imiiatiqn of the style of IU&mMo 
into hie works, which was copied by his pupils ^ inille 

the laet-named, after passing his early years in the 

studio of Bagnacavallo, studied under Michael AmsIo 
at Rome, andinfuted much of the apirit eff thiawoiidfr* 
ful painter and sculptor into his works. But the ex- 
celleuos of the Bolognese school, that had hitherto 
only sought to combine Ibe successful modes of treat- 
ment adopted by Rataelie, Michael Angelo, and other 
artista of eminence, in a manner approaching aerrllity 
aud mere superficial mannerism, was shortly to reach 
its culminating point In the productions of Ludovico 
Carneoi (tee Caxacci, vol. I. of this work), and his 
coosina, Agoatino and Annibale, as well as in those of 
their Boliolars and contemporaries, Guido and Domrnii- 
cbiiio, who bad previously studied under Denis Osl- 
vart, a painter of Antwerp, who had settled in Bologna, 
and had introduced a taste for laodsoape-paiimng, 
which exercised a manifest effect on the works of toe 
painters that have just been mentioned. Lndovien 
Oumeci. who seems to have been infiuonoed in afireat 
degree by the paintings of Correggio, regarded ait that 
time by all existing schools as a model of excsiUeiioe 
well worthy of imitaiinn; after studying at Venioa and 
Parma, determined (»n the introduction of a newatyle, 
in which his cousins were persuaded to assist. Tho 
chief charaotensticB of this new element in the Bolog- 
nese school seem to have been a careful observation of 
nature and natural effects in eoqjunotion with the imi- 
tation of tho various styles of the gr4at masters, and a 
proper sttention to correct outline-drawing, pertpeo- 
tivo, and the anatomy of the human figor^ which bad 
been neglected by the predeoeuors of the (^arsooi. An 
impulse in a fresh direction was thus given to the art of 
painting, and the labours of Ludovico at Bologna, imd 
of Anniliale at Rome (the best exerophttoation of whoso 
powers as an artist, ami of the peculiar charaeteristicB 
of the Caracci achool, is to be found in the Fameso 
palace, m a series ot frescT>es), imparted a new eolonr- 
ing, and exercised a decided influence over works of 
art produced about lOdO, and for many years auhss- 
quently, throughout Itslv. The leading fhatlivea of 
IiiidovU ‘0 Caraoci's paintings, as given by Sir Joshua 
Ucynolds, are — great nreadtb of light and shadow; 
BiiiipluMt.y of colouring, which has the merit of aot 
draning away the attention of the roectator ftom the 
subject of the painting ; and a mellow twilight efihoi 
that seems to be diffused over his pictures, and is in 
]mrfcct harmony with the grave and dignified sttbjecCe 
which he chose for treatment. Domenichino waa 
brought into notice by Poussin and Annibale Caraod, 
though this painter, as well as his cousin Ludovico, 
was jealous of the anperior talents of hfapnptl G«ido, 
who combined the dark peculiar style of Cfaravifid^ 
with that ot his former masiers, but afterwards adoplad 
a !igli*^er and more Instroiis tone which pervades IdsMit 
prmluctions. Among other followers of tbs Ganeci 
and painters of the Bolognese iohool may be euiime* 
rated Gueroino, Lanfranoo, Tiarini, Lumello Bpada, 
and Cavedone. Bince the middle of the 17th oeotEyy 
no painter of eminence ban been found In this seluxil 
to sustain the reputation which had been aeqttivedIbF 
it bv the Caracci and their pupils, with tbs e<oe|ittofl 
of Carlo Cignani, who was mainly instrumental in 
founding the Cleraenline Aemleniy of Bologna, in which 
he sought in combine the study of the old masters with 
a careful observation of nature and ottentioo to ebe- 
toraicaJ seientie. Thefollowingitatistof someof tho 
paintings by Bolognese misters in the HatkoBEl fSol* 
Icry, aHording good examples of tbeifdiflbfWt pfOB- 
liarjties of style and meihea of oxstoMotu 

Rome of PaiDttng. KsaBSsCAxiliti Beta. Died. 

CephalttS and Aurora ... AgovUnO Cancel 16S8 
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* MunieorPilaUat. V«in«ofArtlft. Bon. IModU 

Temptation 8t. Ab-\ 
thony / *• 

*»“ !•*’ 

Ecce Homo Onido 1676 1062 

Venus attired by the' 

Hours •* 

AnffeU weeping overl 

the dead body of 'Onereino 1800 166t 

Christ 

Btgow^^ot th. Holy J j, jjjj, j jgg 

— Eff. Vasari's Liv§$ qf iht JPainiers; EngtUh (^eUh 
padia-^ArU and Sciences. 

Bolstxb, haUf-Htr (Sax.), a long cushion used for 
onpporting the heads of petHons lying in bod. In sad- 
dlery, bolsters are hose parts of a eaddle raised upon 
the hows or hinder port, to hold the thighs of the rider. 
In Mar., certain cushions or bags stiifftid with tarred 
canvas are colled bolsters. They are used to protect 
the stays from being chafed or worn by the motion of 
the maata daring the roiling of the ship at sea. 

Bolt, 6o/te (box. bolt; Ootb. bollt, a fetter). — In 
Uar., bolts are short cylindrical pieces of iron or 
copper, varyiM in diameter from half an inch to throe 
inches, and ofTarious lengths, used for securing the 
^timbers of a ship to the ribs, and for fastening the 
knees, beams, and various parts of the vessel together. 
These bolts difl'er in form according to the pnrposc fbr 
which they are designed, and are distinguished by ship* 
Wrights according to the form of the heail. The term 
** bolt " is variouriy applied ; a sliding bar of iron fitting 
into a socket to aeonre a door, and the short arrow 
with a weighty hood discharged from a oross-bow, are 
■0 colled. An Iron fetter is sometimes called a fetter- 
bolt, particnlarly in Her. ; and a piece of sailcloth 
twenty-eight ells in length is oalled a bolt of canvas. 

BoLTBiiAD, boU^-hedf a glass vessel consisting of a 
globe with a long narrow neck, used in chemical ope- 
rations for boiling and subliming. 

Bolt-Kotbb, in Mar., the namo applied to ropes 
whioh are attached to the edge of a sail to prevent the 
canvas from splitting and tearing when there is a heavy 
strain upon it. That part which runs along the upper 
edge of the sail is called the head-rope, that along the 
lower edge the foot-rope, while that uhich is sewn to 
the edge on either side is termed the loech-ropc. 

Bolus, (Or, boloo, a mass), a large soil kind of 

will, larger than a common pill, hut yet not too large to 
be Bwallowed at once. It might be composed of any 
of the ingredients used for pills ; but it was an incon 
venient iorm, and is now generally discarded. 

Bomb, bom (Or. bombot, a loud noise), a very de- 
itruetive missile used in warfare. It is usually in the 
form of a hollow sphere or shell, mode of cast-iron, and 
filled with oombnstibles. There is a communication 
between the interior and exterior by a vent-hole, 

# through which a fusee 

passes. 'When a bomb 
* mortar 

Jjp ill ^ or gun, the fusee is 
H lighted and burns slow- 
Wm if # ly, only reaching the 
interior powder as the 
bomb falls; the mass 
of metal then bursts, 
the fragments work- 
ing great havoc os they fall amongst the enemy. 
Bombs were formerly only fired from mortars ; but 
since th^ late improvements in artillery th^ have been 
much fired from guns and howitcers. Too name of 


BombMt 

Bomba, 6oi»'<*6a.— Alter the cruel bombardment of 
Messina, in 1848, when so many lives were loet and 8? 
much property deetrcqred, Francis II., king of Naplw 
and 9u»ly, received the nickname of Bomba. Hie eott, 
who succeeded him, is sometimes colled Bombolino. 


JBOMBAOBJi, oom-Aoi'M-e, in Sot., a group of plants, 
now usually regarded os a tribe of the oat. ora. Blcr- 
euliaeea. It comprises several interestiog genera; 
namely, Adansonio, Bombax, Cheirostemon, Dario, 
Eriodendron, and Ochroma, whioh ore ecparately de- 
scribed in this work. 

BouBARDiBBt bom^bor^oof^, a non-eommisioned 
ofilcer in the artillery, oorrespondiag in rank to o 
lauce-eorporal in the line, and distfnraished by wear- 
ing one chevron on the left arm. In former times 
artillery-men so entitled were especialljr employed in 
filling shells and grenades, and preparing iusees, M 
well as in serving mortars and other pieces of ordnance 
from whioh shells are thrown during the siege of a town. 

Bomba RDiBR Bbbtlb, a name applied to many co- 
leopterous insects of the tribe Carabida. They are 
divided into two genera, — the Brackimu and the Ap- 
tinn» ; the latter has no membranous wings under tlio 
wing-sheath. Those found near the tropica are large 
and hrilliantiy coloured, hut those found in this oonu- 
try are genern small. They are called bombardier 
beetles on ii. i>nt of a remarkable property they 
possess of viol mly expelling from the anns a pungent 
acrid duid, whi/h, if the species he large, has the power 
of producing discoloration of the skin, similar to 
that iirnduccd by nitric acid. It also changes blue 
vegetable colours to red, and then to yellow. The 
most common English species is little leas than half 
an inch long : if irritated, it will make more than 
twelve rapid discharges. Each expulsion of the fluid 
is accompanied by a verv loud report, considering the 
stxe of the insect. The bombardier beetle is generally 
found nnder stones, and occura plentifully m chalky 
districts. 

Bombabumbitt, bom-hard'-mant (Ital. hombarda^ 
m«n(o)t the expression applied in Mil. to the not of 


eiuoe thu late improvements in artillery th^ have been 
much fired from guns and howitcers. Too name of 
shell, or bomb.ahcll, is principally used to distinguish 
this kind of implement, notwithstondiog the shape boa 
changed in some cases from the sphere to the cylinder or 


until IfilKt, »ud then only between the Dutch and 
Spanish crmlca. An English engineer named Molthus 
is said to have first introduced bombs into Frtnoo at 
the siege of CoUionre in 1793. 
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throwing red-hot shot, shells, and congrero rockets 
into a fortified town, to effect the destmetion of 
powder-magazines, dockyards, warlike stores, buildings 
of a public character, and private dwelling-houses. A 
bombardment is invariably attended with terrible de- 
struction of human life and property, and is resorted 
to in order to induce the governor or officer in command 
lo save the inhabitants from death and ruin by capitu- 
ation. It finds little favour with military and naval 
men, on account of the misery with which such a process 
is attended to those who are not actually in arms against 
the attacking force ; and is seldom put in practice 
unless the place cannot be reduced by a reralar siege. 
During the siege of Sebastopol, in 1864-1^ a furious 
bombardment of the town and defensive works was 
kept up for some days, at six successive periods of the 
investment, in the lost of which, justly characterised 
by the Knssian governor, in his dispatches to the em- 
peror, as a feu eTenfer, about 28,500 red-hot shot and 
shells, with other tnissilea, were hurled into the heart 
of the city and against the fortifications. Some idea 
of the expense attending a bombardment may be con- 
ceived from the fact that nearly 262,000 ronnos of shot 
and shell were expended during the siege, besides those 
fired from the vessels snrronnmng the entrance to the 
harbour, which represents a moM of above 8,000 tons 
of iron, supping each shot to average three<^Qarters 
of a hundreaweignt. Among the meet famous bomb^- 
ments mentioned in history, ore those of Gibraltar, by 
the French and Spaniards, num 1779 to 1783 ; Havre, by 
Admiral Rodn^, and Lille, by the Auatrions, in 1782; 
Copenhagen, by Lord NelMn, in 1801, and again by 
Lord Cathcart end Admiral Gambler, in 1807; and 
Algiers, by Lord Exmouth, in 1816. 

Bombast, bom^bd$i\ in Lit., is an attempt to raise 
an ordinaiy or trivial object to the rank of the snblime, 
or to exalt n sublime object beyond all natural or rra« 
sonable bounds,— 

** My roof reoelves me not ; 'tie air 1 tread. 

And at each step 1 feel my advanged head 
Knock out a star in keaven."— Ben Jensen. 
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Bone 


fitteiiu it! full dimeoiiont. th* purti which eootaia 
dictinot oentret uw not oouncot^ by ohcoim onion, 
Imtoniy by onrtiUge, m m to allow an inoreaae in the 
•icc of tbo bone by the mowth of ourtilane between ita 
iletaobed portion*, wbicn givea piece to Moy etrnoture 
when there ia no ftirtber need of increeae. There ex- 
ifCi • cloae oorreapondenoe between the number of 
oeaifle oentrea imthc early condition of the akeletun of 
nil vertebrated animate. The growth of bone it effected 
by the edtliiion of new tiaane in three different mode* : 

By the derelopment of new bone in the cartilage 
between the parta yet remaininff separated ; 2. by the 
development of new bone in the membrane covering 
the enefaee; and 3. by tlie iuteratitial formation of 
new layers within tha canals of the osseous fabric 
already developed. The perfect roparatiou of bone 
aftw ■evere injuries, effected by the develupinnnt of 
new osseous tissue in the aubafunco of menibrane or 
eartilage formed in tlio seat of injury, ia one of the 
most remarkable features of its character, lloiifs are 
ao constituted that a constant process of dciKMtiion 
and absorption is carried on in them, as in the softer 
tteaues. modelling the shaft into its requisite propor- 
tions daring the successive stages of growth. Jt is 
maohmore actively carried on in youth than in middle 
life, and is greater in the vigour <il' nmnhood than in 
old age. Bones increase in length not. ho mui^h by in- 
twstitial deposit, ns by adihtion to tlicir ciidn ; that is, 
by progressive ossification of the luyersof furl vi Incti 

intervene botwcon the ends of tiie shall and Iho epi- 
physes. Bones are largely supplied with lilooil-vcwRels 
The solid osseous texture whicli forins the eybndriral 
•haftaof the long bones and the thieK exteriial plaifs 
of the denser flat bones is penetrat'd by u series of 
large canals, termed Haversian (afXer their discoverer!, 
which form a network in its inlerior, and serve for the 
transmission of blood-vesacls into the i.ilerior. These 


earthy about two thirds ; and the relative proportion 
of the two Aments is said to diffbr little in diffbrent 
olasset of animate. It is not yet a settled point whether 
the proportions vary at different periods of life} bat 
ths general opinion is that they do, the animal element 
redominating in early life, the earthy in old age. The 
ony framework of the higher olassee* of vertebruto 
animate presents very nearly the same chemical chu- 
racteristios in most individuus. Bones, when dried rt 
212^ until they ooasc to lose weight, consist of one third 
ossein, or organic matter, and two thirds of phosphate 
and carlKinate of lime and phosphate of oiagne'ua. 
Ossein, when lioiled in water, gradually dissolves, 
leaving a sniidl quantity of fatty and vascular matter 
lloiiting on the solution, which, on cooling, gelatinizes, 
foriniiig a weak glue or siso, consisting of nearly j^ure 
gelatine. The earthy mutter may bo separated from 
the osboin, either bv means of an acid, or else by 
boilins ill water in a t^apin's digcslor, at a tcraperuturo 
ovcrUUff^, tlic gelatine beingonlydi "’ved attbat heat 
(Sett UoiLTNG-l'oiNrH ) The mineral const iiuonts of 
bone are used as manure and in the niai.Mfaotiirc of 
oupels. (iS'es Boir£-Asn.) 'When are distilled 

in close vessels, at a griidually incTCii.c ^'mppfalure. 
oily matters, mixed with carbonate of 'Wiiuioiim ■a'‘s 
over, leaving behind bone-blaek, or aniinal ch.ii voal. 
(tSW novK-llLAf'JC, llONK-J.iqi'OK.) J'lie fifllowing iiic 
rbennalyses < '* ox-bone by Itcrzeliua, and of thehunmu 
fure-arm by nitx : — 
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canals, in the long bonc.s, run for tlio inosl patt in u 
direotion parallel to the central cavity, and eonunutn- 
oato with this, with the external surface, and with each 
ot^r, by frequent transverse branehes. They vary' in 
diameter from to , of an inch, uverugiiig about 
xinf ttnd are sniallesl near the outer surluce, wlu'ro 
the bone is most compact ; but beoomo griMhiRlIy 
larger towards the interior. In the long bones of man 
•nd of most nuimnmlia there is a central cavity, which 
Is fllM with the fatty siibstniice known as inarrow ; 
«nd the space in wlueh the marrow lies is called the 
medullary canal. This cavity does not exist in the 
bone in its early stale, but is formed by thcrcinovnl 
of the oancellated osseous tissue first developed in its 
antenor. Among birds, however, the central envitv, 
aaate^ of being occupied by marrow, is Ailed with afr, 
and eommuuicates with the lungs; so that the mem- 
brane lining it boooniea an auxiliary organ of respi- 
ration; wlmat the lightening of the bones thus pro< 
diraed diminishes their spocifio gravity. Bones are 
-eovered externally by a strong fibrous membrane 
termed the periosteum, which serves to protect the 
blood-vessels entering (hem. The medullary canal is 
also lined by an ettreroely delicate auemlirane, termed 
medullary membrane, which supports the marrow, 
mod provides a stratum for the subdivisions of the me- 
doUarj artery before they penetrate the contiguous 
oeieouasubstance. The Haversian cannls arc also lined 
by a eiiaiter meiubrane. Though bones possess little 
aensibility in health, yet, when diseased, they become 
highly sensitive, a manifest indication that they are 
fluppfied with nerves. These may, indeed, be traretl 
iato some of the minute foramina on the shaft of a 
long bone, but more easily into the articular euds.^ A 
nerve also enters the medullary canal with the nutrient 
artery of the medulla, and divides, like the artery, into 
an ascending and a descending branch. Bone is com- 
posed of a bssia of aniinal matter, impregnated with 
•* hone-earth,*’ or phosphate of lime. The lint ingre- 
dtent makes it tenacious and elastic ; the second gives 
$t the requisite hardness. These may be separated 
ftomcaeb othfw: the latter mav be entirely dissolved 
«WM, by soaking the bone in dilute muriatio or nitric 
Mial when a substance of cartiteginoiia appearance it 
laA't the former, by aubjeoiing tho bone to a heat ; 
•oAcioiit to decompose the animal matter, when we 
obtain the whole ealeareona substance eifa. The < 
inUnal porUon of a bone forma about one third, the 
2!l>t 


The great value of ground bones »h innniire drpr'Pi'v 
upon the quimtity of niiospbnto of lime euataiiu-'d iii 
them : lienee battle-fields are notably lertilc. tin uiu 
bones are now generally prepared for innnnro by adding 
a cerluiii portion of siilphurie ae.id to them, l>y wliieli 
meauM a siiperpliosphiiie of lime is formed, which i<) 
soluble and easily absorbed by tho plants to w'htch it i> 
applied, (lyee An vtomv.) — Caniouter’s Prinriph \ 
of Phintiologjf ; Holden’s Human V$feohffyi Qnniu 
Anotowy. 

Boji K (in Mniif ). — Bones, in a great v.'iriety of ways, 
give eniploymeiii to inanufacturing skill. They are 

'd by turners and cullers, but their oil miiHt be pn*- 
vioiisly extraeted by boiling, and they aitorw'iirds 
bleached in the sun or wiih cblorulc if lime, Thn, 
unfortiinutely, renders them more hurtle and lessen . 
to turn. Tlie form and nature of most bones, with 
their large cavities* for marrow , are also unfavourable 
to their being worked into common articles of d nieslic 
u-e, siirh us knile-hatullcs, brushes, Ac. The I ittnck 
and shin-bones of the ox and calf are the bones Most 
generally used. Common bone an ides, such a-s mill 
Hiid tootli-bru'ibes, arc ollen polnhed with slukcu 
lime used wet on flannel or woollen cloth. Bones 
arc also used for making animal chareoal ; g,iid, 
when calcined, bone-ash. (6V Dovk-Anh.) Thescrii- 
piiigs, parings, and sawdust ot bones, are much used 
in iiialung gelatine for tho omifcctiouer, and also in 
rasc-hardv'uiiig small objects m steel. In Manchester, 
bones are boiled in open pans for twenty- four hours, 
when the fat is skimmed from the surfacn and sold (•> 
soup and randle niaiuifucturers. The which is left 
IS boiled down until it is of suflioicnt consistency for 
s(ifl>ning the goods for which it ia intended.' The 
size liquor when exhausted is u«ed as manure for the 
pasture and grass lands, and tlie residual bones are 
readily bought up by the farmers. A very good liquid 
niniiuro is al'io made by digesting burnt bones in weak 
sulphuric acid. This affords a direct solution, con- 
taining superphosphate and sulphate of lime, which in 
useiiil tor grass tends or fields of rising com. If pearl- 
ash IS added to this acid solution, and the mixture dr'eil 
up by adding powdered charcoal or mould, an excellent: 
top-dressing mannre is formed. f^eeSerpRamospSATK 
ov Liin.) In old pastnre-tenus the application of 
bone-ronnure has been known to raise the value from 
iOf. to Ms. per acre. In 1859 Great Britain imported 








.trnarly 85,000 ions of b<mea, vAln«d nt £500,000. Itt th^ 
barren vtoppea of Tartoir and ia tbe PampaB of South 
Aiuerica b >ne« <^“0 asea as fhel : and in Norntay and 
^mredhA, in of «earolt]N flati'booea ara bro«nad 
oil a gridiron thoy are ftiahla, and nUh talk aaid 
)>«p|)or foim palatable food. (£^e Ivojit.)— R ef. Tram, 
of the Sadetif Atie^** On Rone and ila Uaea/* by 
flenry Aitkeu. 

llux£-A«n, the minernl coimtituente of calcined 
b'jiicft, coQiAiuiag the a'unie of the earthy matter. 
HonC'Mh ooiisiets principuliy of phosphate and cur* 
Oooate of lime, with a emHll qnanlity of phoapbiite of 
niugnesia and chloride of sodium. Ry diasoh mg bone* 
iu hydrochloric acid, and precipitating liy nicana 
of aninionia, iU most raiuable eoimioticnt, phosphate 
of lime, IS procured nearly pure. Bon«*aah ia litrgcly 
ust'd in ihe preparation of ariiftcial muuuri's, luid in 
ni.ilting eupeia fur ussay'na piirposi'S. 

BuKK-BnACK -'Wheii botiea are subjected to de- 
structive dintiilihon, 11 black granular earthy mass ih 
k»lt behind ui the reiurl. This contaiiia phoipliufe of 
Inno, curbonatc of lime, and chareoul, and is extremely 
Tuiuuble, fi oiti the prop* rty it jx Mnaesm's ol decolourizing 
'M’getable Hubeiar .■•«. ll is therefore iiiiioh used as a 
<t.H ohiurizing npont in vurioua processce, but more par- 
iicuhirly in sugar-reilnuig, for decoloui iziiig the broan 
M'liip Wlion U8cd for cbemiesl or phunuueouiieu] 
p ’loses, it ia digested with bvdrochiorn: ac-id until 
ka- iKitf "cmuiiis but ncaiiy pure carbon. This i*i«v 
Litiy 13 due to its very linn sl-ito <if division. Tlio 
’ocr varieties ol bone-b’-icl. are n‘'fd iu the maiiu- 
Mo’uire of hljK'kbig. (.v^'Cn iiroAi. ) 

lb>Ni-hT*,ji OR. — riu’ ll pior whicb di.slils overdiinng 
pi ••parAt.ou ol‘b. 1 ' black divides into two purls, — 
ii.i< u i>i Mure of Mil l in«i oils, aud the other a solution 
I (* irbiii'.iie oi HniiDOiiiii, or bone~fiquur, as it is culled 
t I' ueiiiMi ployed 111 the niaiiulaelurc of the solution 
I •> s >lis ol cuiiinonia, 
iJovi-iin-, bon'-fire (Fr. hon, good; piix. 
is u file uiaile for sonie public rejoieiugj usuiillv 
<1 some compu'uous pluoe ; an on tbo top of h bill, 
>r Mi an open part of a town, so a* be visible 
Oom a distance. The elj raology of the term is mt\ 
doubtful; some snppo^e it M hate lM*eu so caUed 
.rom being geuerally made of bones ; olliers eoiiMider 
d Iai mean a contrihiitimi (Ire, one to which everv oue 
<< the iieigliliourhond uoiiti ibiited a certain portion oi 
louiorinis ; oilier’? derive jl from boofi or bo//, good, anil 
lire. The practice o( kiiMlIiiiK bonfires m this country 
lit one of great uiitiouitv. (5»'e Bkltkiu.) 

BotruoMdiaa, bu/r-voi, an order of hcniiits of simple 
lives and rnannorH, w1m» ni.*de their a]ii)eRrarico in 
■'ranee ab«iut ll67, Th" prior <if the order was called 
by Louis V I. le ban homme, wi.A’iioe they derived their 
li.tnie. They nuide Iheir uppea ranee 111 Knghtnd m rjkl. 

I’OaMTo, iori'-e-to (,Sp ), u name applied to several 
ii I' f tn ionging to the fain. &ra//tbtrt<i<£. There arc 
f’l; ■ varieties,-- i he Tfi^'iiuun prtuuijfi, the Fc{umy$ 
tiiUt, OP oi'Ucj Boiiiio, and tbo Auxie v/ihiurw, o* 
lilt Boiitto. The 7'. pt'lamge resembles flic tunny, 
,ind w not unlike a large mackerel. It. tropical clmiatcs 
r. Ih found in large numbors, aud is well known to 
.-ailors as one of the Ashes constantly seen in pursuit 
of the flying-fish. It is a very pretty fish, of a rich 
blue colour, with four dark lines stretching from the 
p«ut/>euJs to t‘. e tuil, on either side of the belly. Its 
a<-cru., mgth is about two feet, and it is generally 
e,“Mght wit'' an imitation flying-fish as a bait. The 
bA itt^l bon,-' • is comoitia in tlie Mediterranean and 
Black Sea. The plain boiiito is also found in the Me- 
diterranean, where its flesh is salted or pickledj and 
used for food ; but it is never eaten when fresh. 

Bormut, bo»f-nei (Fr. bonnet, cap), in Mil., ihe ele- 
vation of the rmrapet about the sMient angle of a 
bastion or raveliu aliove the general level of the work. 
The name is also mven in permanent defensive works 
to a little outwork with two faces, forming a salient 
angle, intended to protect the angle of a ravelin (s«e 
'UvaLiv), tlie faces of which are defended by tenail- 
ioiis or lunettes. (Res Tsitaillox, LvMaTTi.) An 
outwork of a similar kind, used in field foitifloatinn, 
having three salient angles insteail of one, is called a 
buONet de prfit^et or prienf's bonnet. 

0ON}«^KT, a covering for the head, of whieh there 
arc many varieties. It is amilied to the head-dress 
iu:. 


of either aez. In Scotland the ^blue botifltst**’ itni 
at one time the natioiial oharaeteriatia of ^0 Vodr* 
land Scotch, and was famoas both in aoim wd Mosy , 
U was manufaetuired of thick milled wonuM, iiM W 
broad, round, aud flat in appearance, with a ailwIIyM 
tnft on the top. It ie cfciU wore to a euotideribld «r 
tent by the peasantry of that eonntrj. 

Bonr P^k, pike {LejAdeetew oeeane), an clonitaM 

? ike.like fish, inhatiiting the warmer lakre of Amerlea. 

lie jaws of this fish are ainally prodnoed into aUnig 
narrow snout, presenting consideraMo TCsemMantoto 
that of the Oangsllo eroeodile. The vertebral oobUkm 
presents a structure such as is met with ia no other 
fishes, the bodies of the vertebras being regnlarly tfU* 
culaled togethi'T. 

Bon2bs, bouz<ee fJepanesellcMic),tb«Daineby whioB 
the priests of Buddha or Fo are nsttahy designated in 
Japan. They form a verv nonieroiis olaat in tbAt 
cuiititry, and are composed of all ranks of society. 
They are divided into various sects, and comprise both 
iimU^ aud females. There are convents for the male as 


well as fur the female bonses, soma maintained by 
voluntary uoiitributions, others having tlieir own fixed 
revenues. The principal moral preoepte whioh tbsnr 
iiieiilcate are five ; namely, not to kill, noMo lteai4 
cbH’itiiy, veracity, and abstinence fTom spirltoone 
lupiui H. The term bonzes is also frequently appUedby 
Buriipcuiia to the priests of Buddha in China, tn# Bar- 
in'’SA* empire, and other parts of eastern Asia. 

Booiiv , hno'^hf (Sulufueea), a name given to a Urge 
ixiil, aapccicB 
A/I gtiiinoi. it 
‘s not quite so 
'urge EH H solan 
giume, aud it 
iiiluibilH Ibr* 
dc’^olatcisiatids 
uiid uiilrc- 
rpuMited eofiMts 
of most warm 
< liuiates. Jl 
bill received 

coiiscquciiee of 
its Mppuri'iit 
stMpiAiiiy, in 
sitting quietly 
nd uU)>wiii'g 
itvelf fo be 
knocked on the 
bead, or bo taken awoy by any one attempting it. It 
isvcry iiowerfiil nii the wmg, ind feeds on ilshes# wbioh 
it watches while flying close to tiio surface of theweter* 
and then natches by suddenly diving down upon then. 

Its colour is dark brown, rather white undernesto. 

Its bill IS mneh longer than its bead, and its gullet is 
MO cxpNii-'ible that it is able to swallow fishes 
Mize. Tlio malt And female resemble each other olosw^ 

III appearance, and the latter only lays one egg. Thai 
flesn of tbo booby. like that of all birds that lire <NI 
fish, '9 uni agreeable when oouked. {See liAirirxf .) 

Book, bot/k (Sax. 60c), is a general name given toifl* 
most any kind of literary composition, but in a tnofw 
limited sense to such as are large ennnjth to fbrm Otb 
or more volumes. When short, occupying only a few 
sheets, sewed or stitr*hed together, it is ciwed a paai» 
phlet. Certain divisions of a liter.iry work are alio 
somptimes designated by this name; as theBookeof ' 
Homer’s Iliad, or of Virgil’s ifiucid. In anoictit tittiNi 
(inuks were commonly written upon prepared stripe of 
the Egyptian plant pa^iyriis. They were wound ronttd 
sninll cylinders or rollers, —whence the Latitt tofili peln» 
mi'Ktf, and onr word volume. Plates of leadatid coppery 
wood, the bark of trees, and even bricks ab4 etone. 
have been emiiloyed as materials iif the oonttriietioa of 
imoks. beat her and parobmeni were also used by the 
ancients, and when, by the capture of Bgytit by the 
Arabs, in the 7 th century, papMoa eoold no lo^er be 
ohtahipd, the use of iwronmeiit oecAme general. Jiuring 
the Middle Ages the piss of tolle was discoatianed^ ^ 
andihe form of lesivesfewedor bound together cenui into r'- 
use. The maniifheture of books was fdl: the mosS-wM 
in the hands of the difikrent orders of monks, nkiMr-|ii| 
whom spent agrest part of their liret in the traaee» 
iffg of them, lo the earlier part of the Middle Ages w 
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Bookbinding 

•osroitr of books wm to great that often in nirhole 
town there was not one to be found, end even rich 
monoaterjes pomeBsed little more than a mioaol. The 
laboon of the monks, however, did mnch to improve 
this state of things ; while the ^neral introduction of 
paper about the l3th centurj, fdlowed by the invention 
of printing, have been of incalonlable benefit in the 
eiroulstion of knowledge. Books may now be bod for a 
few shillings, whieh wcw formerly have oost hnn^eds 
of pounds. {See BooE-Tsanu.) 

BooEsnrDXNa (Ang. -Sax.). —Books were formerly 
preserved in the form of rolls, consisting simply of the 
leaves pasted or glued together in one long sheet, at eaoh 
end of which was fixed a roller with handles. The roll was 
read by unwinding one roller and winding the other. 
This form of binding was afterwards superseded by the 
square form, as we now possess it. Tins was a marked 
improvement, and was adopted for manuscripts long 
before the invention of printing. The first bound books 
being chiefly copies of the Scriptures, and other works 
of a religious nature, they soon began to have their 
bindings enriched in various ways. Many of these 
rich bindings exist to the present day. They were 
executed principally by jewellers, who incrusted pre- 
cious Bto|M8, ivory, and metal- work upon covers of 
vcHum, wood, or silver. The greatest taste has been 
shown in sU ages in the matter of bookbinding ; and 
whether we examine the gorgeous but clumsy covers 
of the 11th and 12th centuries, tlio splendidly-bound 
books of the Benaissance period, or the modern works 
of Rogers, Leighton, Beuford, and a host of others, 
there is always something to charm the fancy and gro- 
tiiy the taste. As a mere mannfacturc, bookbinding 
has been obliged to keep pace with the marvellous 
increase in the number of nooks produced ; and, by 
means of machinery, snob houses as Remnant's nr 
Leighton's are able to bind 1,000 volumes, in cloth gilt, 
in six hours I In binding a book, whether it be a ten- 

S iiuea folio by Owen Jones, or a 2<. 6d. volume of the 
oysMagaz iue, the number of operations is throe ; viz. 
1. FrenarTiig, 2. Binding, 3. Finishing. The sheets os 
printed are first ** gathered," that is, placed in their 
order of pagination, folded into four, eight, or twche 
leaves, os the case may be ; they are then stitched and 
sewn to strings or bands placed at the back of tiio 
Tolnme. A saw-cut is, in some instances, made to 
receive the string ; in others the string is left to form 
a rib, which is used os on element of ornament in 
finishing the book. The shoots beine all sown together, 
the back edges are glued together by brushing them 
lightly with thin glue. The strings are cut oil' within 
half an inch of the volume, and the bock is rounded in 
the following manner .—The workman holds the volume 
flat, and beat|| it with a flat hammer, at the same time 
drawing the sheets so as to cause the rounding of the 
edges. A groove is then formed by pressure close 
againetthe back edge to receive the board of the cover, 
otherwise it woyld be liable to project beyond the edge 
of the volume, and be both unsightly and inconvenient. 
A machine for rounding the backs i>f books has been 
lately introduced. The top, bottom, and front edges are 
then cut level, and the boards are fixed to the volume 
by the ends of the strings being passed through small 
holes and glued firmly to the inside. When the book is 
cloth-bound, the cloth is applied to the boards before 
they are attMhed to the volume ; in other oases tbeoo- 
Tcnnn ar6 put on after the boards are attached. The 
book IS then ornamented with gilding, inlaying of differ- 
ent-coloured leather, or blind tooling, i. e. plain stamp- 
ing by heated stamps or dies, and the edges are left plain, 
or gut, or sprinkled. Books are said to be ** boarded " 
when bound in cloth. “ half-bonnd" when the back and 
comers are in leather, and ** whole-bound " when 
nothing but leather is used. It is generally oonsidered 
that boarded books will be afterward bound in leather, 
according to the taste of the posaessor : they are, 
thurefore, mostly loft uncut, ana the putting together 
is more or less slieht. A method of oin^g without 
atitching^has lately oeen mnch used : the four edges of 
the book are cut, separating it into siuric leaves ; 
Indmmbber solution is then applied to thAiukcdge, 
whereby the leaves become finmy cemented ioffcther. 
It la v«^ uaelhl when the book^is requM toLnSd 
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of books, with fstnlUar examples to fix them on the 
memory i— JfbBo, ^ volume of 100 plates to Lajard's * 


*• Monuments ojTxfineveb;" mtarto^ the *V 
Britsanica," and **Beeton^ Family I 
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Britaanica,*' aiUl **Beetbn'a Family Bible}'* detavo, 
** Beaton's Universal Dictionary;" l2mo, the ^*Boya 
own Magaaino;'* Ifisio, Peter TarWs Taled; IBmo, 
Pinnodrs Catechisms, and Knight'e Weekly Yolomes'; 
21mo, Routledge's “Americoa Poets;" dSeie, Picker- 
ing's ** Diamond Classics." 

BooK-ESxrxEO (Ang.-Sax.) is the art of keeping 
accounts,— the art of recording in a regular, concise, 
and accurate manner, the business transactions of 
merchants or others, in a set of books kept for the 
purpose. Of the early history of book-keeping little 
is known. In the 15th century tlie double-entry system 
was practised by the merchants of Venice and other 
towns of Italy, then the great mercantile country 
of the world, whence it has obtained the name of the 
Italian method. In the early part of the 10th century 
it had been introduced into Franco ; and tbe first trea- 
tise in England upon ike subject was by Hugh Old- 
castle, a schoolmaster, and was published in 1548. 
Since that time more than 150 different works have 
been published in this conntry upon book-keying. 
Books are kept either by single or by double entry. 
The system of stfiffle enii^ is the simplest method of 
keeping accounts ; but it ia only suitable for retail 
dealers, or siud “S carrv on but a small business, being 
wholly inadet)' .e to the recording of complex trans- 
ai'tiona. It r ■•■ivcs its name from each item being 
entered only in the leilger. The only books neces- 
sary for it are a journal, or day •book, and a ledger. In 
the former the merchaut enters all his transactions as 
they occur in the course ot business ; in the latter ho 
arranges them under their several accounts, carrying 
his sales to the debit of his oastomers, and his par- 
chases to the credit of the merchants who supply liim 
with goods. The system of double ewtey is so called 
from each item being entered twice in the ledger, being 
debited to ono setofacoounts and credited to another. 
It proceeds upon the principle, that every bumnesa 
transaction is twofold,— that there can bo no sale 
without a purchase, no payment without a receipt ; 
and henca, by entering each transaction on both sides 
of the ledgeur, a system of checks is established, insa- 
mueb as the antries on the credit side must be equal 
to the entries on tbe debit side, otherwise the books 
will not balance. Although book-keeping is a system 
beautiful and complete in itself, yet its details neces- 
sarily vary according to the nature and extent of the 
actions to be recorded. It is alike applicable to the 
accounts of merchants, manufacturers, or public com- 
panies; but the mode of carrying out the details w'ill 
vary in each case. Its object is to secure a clear end 
coudoiised statement of every fact aud transaction 
counectod with the business, so that it may be at once 
understood, and that accuracy may be sconrod. Un- 
less a merchant knows how bis ail'airs stand,— the 
amount of his income and expenditure, of bis debts 
and his liabilities, — it is evident that he must proceed 
upon vague and possibly erroneous conclusions, which 
may result iu insolvenoy. The number of books re- 
quired in double ent^ will depend upon the nature 
and extent of tbe business. In the case of merobanta 
the books commonly used are tbe day-book, invoice- 
book, cash-book, bill-book, and ledger. In the d!a,v- 
book, sometimes called the invoice^booh oitfwonis, ‘is 
entered a daily aooount of all the goods sold on cr^it, 
with the prices and t&e names of the purchasers. The 
invoice-book f called sometimes llie credit day-book, con- 
tains an account of all goods bought on credit, with 
the name of the seller and the amount. In the eaeh- 
book is kept an account of all the cash received and 
paid, and of the discount received and allowed. On 
tbe left-hand page is entered tbe cash received, and in 
an inner cdlumn tbe discounts allowed ; and on tbe 
right-hand page the cash paid, and in an inner eblomn 
Uie disconnu received. At the close of basiness for 
the day, the amounts on both sides are snmmeo up 
and balanoed. The biU-book contains in one part an 
account of all the “ billa receivable,"— 4.e., bills of 
whieh he is to reoeive payment; and in another ao 
account of att **bilb payable,"— i.e., timsa that have 
to be paid. It contains m statement of the detea, 
amonuts, when due, and other particulara of tha 
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MTeral bills. All fhete books mo very slapk 
to to«ir oharsoter, aad svo unisl^ tenned ^*sab- 
sioisiy books,** tlio Mgar beiog the nrinoipsl book 
to « bosiness. It oontstos on abstrsot of tbo 
ontrlei soattersd tbtoagb the Tariom sabsidiaijr 
books, ul arranged methodieallj under the names of 
the different persons standingto the relation of debtors 
or creditors to the merchant. Twosets of oolumna are 
assimed to each acooupt, one for Dr., the otikcr ibr 
Or. Besides tbeM accounts, which are termed personal, 
from being made out in the names of the persons with 
whom the merchant has dealings, there are what are 
termed real and dotitiona aocouuts. Stal atscounU are 
made out to show the merchant where, how, and in what 
proportions his property is invested, under sneh heads 
aa cash, merchandise, bills receivable, and the like. 
H^Uiotu aecount* are such as are made out to show 
his gains and losses, under Che heads, charges, proflt and 
loss, balance, fto. The fundamental principle of double 
entry, that every item carried into the ledger must be 
entered twice, must be entered on tbo Dr. side of one 
account, and the Cr. of another, leads to the result 
that the aggregate amount of all the entries on the Dr. 
side must exactly balance those on the Or. side of the 
ledger. The aeooont giving out the item is always the 
Cr., and the account receiving it always the Dr. The 
copying of the items from the 8ub8id:iary books into 
the ledger is termed ** posting.** To facilitate the post- 
ing of the ledger, an intermodiato book called the 
joarnal is sometimes used. Us object is to icdicate 
to what aeoounts, aud to which side of each account, the 
transactions recorded in the subsidiary books are to be 
carried. It is also found most useful in practice as a 
check against posting entries to tlio wrong accouijts in 
the ledger. The hahtnce-Hkeei is a condensed statement 
of the merchant's assets and liabilities, drawn up in 
order to show the state of his affairs, ilia assets are 
found in the balances on the Cr. side of the ledger ac- 
counts, and these are put on the Dr. aide of the balanoc- 
shcet. His liabilities are the balances appearing on tbo 
Dr. side of his ledger accounts, and tlie.so iiro brought 
to the Cr. side oAho balance-sheet. Tbo difference 
between his assets and bis liabilities is his present 
worth. A proper balance-sheet ought to show the 
manner in which the capital was invested, as monc^, 
stock, debts, Ac. ; also the ex]>cDscB iit which the busi- 
ness had been conducted, and the money drawn out on 
private account. “Let no man,** says Dr. Johnson, 
•* venture into large business while ho is ignorant of the 
method of regulating books ; never let liiin imagine 
that any degree of natural abilities will ouablc ban to 
B^ply this deficiency, or to preserve a multiplicity of 
affairs from inextricable confusion.'* 

Book ov Lifb, or Tub Laud's Book ok Live, is one 
of those descriptive phrases of which there are so many 
in Scripture, by means of which a knowledge of divine 
things is communicated by referring them to objects or 
customs of daily life. It was the custom with princes to 
have a list of all the distinguished persons about their 
eourt, or in their service ; and hence, when it is said 
that one's name is written in the book of life, it moans 
that ho particnlarly belongs to Qod, and is enrolled 
among hia friends and servants. On the other hand, 
to have one’s name blotted out of the book of life 
signifles erased from the list of God's friends and ser- 
vants, ss those who were guilty of treachery were 
stmek off the roll of officers belonging to a prince. 

Bookssllbbb’ Masks or Signs.— Many of the early 
printers, or booksellers, in place of putting thoir name 
on the title-page of th^ oooks, adopted a certain 
mark or sign t and hence a knowledge of these marks 
is of use in distinguishing different Milions of works. 
The anchor is the mark of Bapbelengius at Leyden; 
the ani^r with a dolphin twisted round it, that tk 
MoDutii at Venice and Borne ; the Arion, of Oporinus 
at Base] ; the cadneeus or Pegasus, of the Wecheliuees 
at Paris and Frankfort; the cranes, ofCramoisy; the 
compass, of Blantin at Antwerp ; the foantain, ol Vos- 
cosan at Paris ; the sphere in a balance, oi Janson and 
Blaew at Amsterdam ; tbo lily, of the Jantaa at Venice, 
Floranee, Lyons, and Borne; the inulberry-tree, of! 
Morel at Paris ; the olive-tree, of the Stephenses at 
Paris and Osgioa* and the Blxevirs ot Amsterdam and 
Leyden; the bird between two aerpente, of the Iho^ 
bemuses at Basil; tbo Troth, of the Oomelioa’e at 
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HeideHierg and Baris ; the Batifrai, of tl^ 

printing-press, of Bkdiw Aiceniitts. . . 

Book Boenreia, or Book Oufbs, eire eaioeimoi 
for the pnrohasoandoifQulaiion emottg thomsohrM 
new bo^ as they issue from the press; alter wok 
they are hsubUt disposed of by auction among tog' 
mediboi«,or soldtowepublio. Book toolaties Ore to 
no means so common as, from the many advaatiWeV 
them , they might be expeoted to be. ** Book dabs, or 
reading societies,*' says Lord Bronghaimin bis Pino» 
tiosl Observations on the Education of the People,** 
“ may be established by very small numbers of oontrl« ■ 
butora, and require an inconsiderable fund* If tbo 
associates live near one another, arrangemfute may twi 
easily made for oiroulating the books so that they mag 
be in use every moment that any One can spare from 
his work. Here, too, the rich have an opportunity 
presented to them of promoting iostruettou without 
constant interference; the gift of a few booke as a be* 
ginning will generally prove a lufllcient encouragement 
to carry ou the plan oy weekly or monthly oontribn* 
tions.** 

BooK-TKii>i!.->The bnainess of dealing In booke if 
of a comparatively recent date. In early times, when 
books were scarce and had all to be transerthed, those 
whq copied them usually also disposed of them* In 
the later penod of Boman history, however, there 
arose a class of persons termed bibtiopola, who acted 
ns a kind of middlo-meu, employing or purchasing 
books from tlio transcribers and disposing of them to 
the public. In the reign of Augustus, the brothers 
Socii wero celebrated in this way. With Ihs establish- 
ment of several universities in the 12th century, tbs 
trado in books was much inorcu'sed, particularly in 
ouch towns ns Paris aud Bologna. In 1323, a statute 
of tho University of Paris distinguishes between sfa- 
twmriit or bookHcllers proper, those who buy from one 
party and sell or lend to another, and lilrarii, those 
who merely buy and sell books on commission. After 
1.342, no one could deal in books in Paris without the 
permission of the university, who bad special officers 
to examine the manuscripts and fix the price. It was 
not, how'over, till after tho Invention of iirinilng that 
the liook-trade attained any imjiortanco. At first, the 

? rinters were likewise booksellers; aud John Fust cud 
*oter Scbolfer disposed of the productions of their press 
in Paris and Fraukrort-on-the-Main. Borne instances 
of the division of the two branches occur in the 16th 
century. The first booksellers were usually term^ ' 
stationers, either from the Latin word »iution«riu9t or 
from having only stalls or stations in the streets and 
iiiiirket-nluces of the towns, aa is still to be seen In tha 
case of dealers in old hooks, ^ow, *he term stationer 
usually denotes a dealer in paper and other writing* 
niatcriuls. At first, tlio civil magistrates took littHl 
concern with tho boolcsellers, leaving them to the coil* 
trol of the universities, of which they were supposed 
to be the iiumi diate rotainors, and which, acoordisglyf 
gave them law's and regulations, examining^the correct* 
ness of their books and fixing the prices of them. This, 
however, was soon changed, ana tho trade of book- 
selling was imt under various rettrictions. In 1668, 
the Stationers’ Company of London was incorporate. 
It was composed of printers and booksellers, who eg* 
crcised a kind of censorship over the press. In KNffi 
the famous licensing act was passed, which prohibited 
tho publication of any book nnlcss entered in the re* 
gLstrr of the Company of Stationers or licensed by Ui# 
lord clmncellor. {See Btationbbs* CompaNX and 
CopTBiGUT.l Tho book-trade is, properly speaking, 
carried on by two distinct classes Of psrsona^-*4hn 
publishers, who prepare and dispose m fkaixmka 
wholesale ; and the booksellers, by whom they are to* 
tailed to tho public. According to tho nenius of 
the number of persons ensi^ea ss faooksetteJni stld pub- 
lishers in England and Walef vras 6JM)5, and to Got- 
land 1 ,466. The great eontre of thn book-trade in tbo 
United Kingdom is London, fkoagh a eonsidcrablo 
number of wotto are sbo pnbBshed to Ediuburgh, 
Dublin, Oxfprd,Oambridge, Glatgow, and other proviU- 
msi towns, llwy provincial pnbSsfasrs, however, haver 
branch establiriuDjmts to Londou, and oil of them bavo 
a;^Dts there, to whoih they consign a certain nUmbeg 
pt cop^ evtoj. work they publish, and to whoto 
they also sddmsto^ovdtts for copies of enohboS 
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lit they may oeeoiion for. Thb boolracUefi of 
Kdhiburgh and PuMin alao Oct aa attoata for thoae of 
Londou, and anpply iha Sootcb and Irish trade with 
the maCropolitan publleationa* The London publiabhig 
trade eentre* ohiefly in Patemoater Bow (popnlariy 
haowa aa the Row **) ao>l the oourts adjoining. *• lu 
18d0 there trero oonaeoted with the book-trade, within 
the bounds of the inotro[)olitan Fost-offioe district, 
SU booksellers who were also puldislters, 660 book- 
tellers alone, besides 23 foreinn booksellers and 12 law 
booksellers; totid, 812.”— (GleMaWs.) Many of the 
puldiiibera and booksellers restriot their attention 
chiefly to certain classes of books ; as theological, law, 
medi^, general literature, &o. The average number 
of volumes of new works, exclusive of panipbleta, pub- 
lished annually in the United Kingdom exceeds 4,0(K); 
and of new editions, upwards of 1,200, In the 
booksellers of Loudon termed a kind of trade-union, 
by which they attempted to compel retailtTs to sell 
books only at the regular fixed prioo ; but the altempt 
entirely failed, and retailers may now sell books at any 

I >rlco they please. The deduction allowed by thn pub- 
ishcr to the retailer is usually 25 per cent., nr 3<i. per 
shilling. It is also placed on a huli'-y early or yearly 
account, from which, if settled by cash withm a mmitb 
oi^r being rendered, a discount of 2^ per cent, is al- 
lowed. FrcqiienUy, o work is *' subsenbod *’ for ariidng 
the trade; i. e. booksellers put down tboir names for 
a certain number of copies of a work before it is x»ub- 
lisbed, it being then oilWreU at a somewhat lower rate 
than is afterwards allowed. In order to get rid of re- 
mainders of books, trnde-anlcs cro often had recourse 
to, when they arc eillwr ollorcd in aniHll (iiianlities at 
A very reduced price, or sold in the lamp by auction. 
I’ublisbers wishing to dispose of a portion of their 
atook sometimes issue to the trade sule-catalogiiea, in 
which tbeyofler certain hooks at a greatly rediiceu price. 
Trade dinners are not so frequent now as formerly, 
though it is still the prnetiuc with some o! the larger 
j'dhlriihers to invito their aequaiutaiicea in the trade tt> 
:< dinner at a tavern, when tiiose present lni\e an op- 
jiortunity of subscribing for a certain number of conies 
of the books offered for sale at tbe staled price. The 
terms of the agreement entered into between a pub- 
lisher and an author are various, depcmding cbieily 
upon the oliarocter of the author and the n.itnro of the 
liooh. Boineiimes the publisher piircliuscs the cony- 
visht for a fixed sum* and takes the wbole resfiuusibility 
of the sale upon himself; sometimes the author retains 
the copyright, undertakes all risks, pays all csjnnisi-s, 
and allows the publisher a certain comiuissKiu on the 
s^es I sometimes the puhlishcr agrees to take nil the 
risk of printing and publishing a certain number of 
oopies, and to divide tbe profits with the author, who 
wtip retains the copyright of the work. Authors are 
apt complain of the hard terms that are usually 
meted out to them by publishers, and in some eases, 
perhaps, not without rca.sou. Hut it is to b« borne in 
mind that there is always con.siderable outlay, and no ; 
little risk, connected with bringing out a new book, 
especially by an unknown outlior. The following is tbe 
estimated cost of bringing out 750 copies of a work of • 
500 pages t— 

Friniing and corrections 

Paper 30 

Hoarding in clotb 2t 

Advertising •••••eaefgaeMeeaaewaneaeaaeaa 30 

£109 

^ere all the copies sold (after deducting those for , 
presentation) at 7s. 6rf. each (». e. tbe trade pricfe of , 
lOt.), 25 counting as 2il, there would remain aliout £90 ' 
ibr intt^esi on" capital and publisher's and author’s! 
profit. But this is rarely the case, and frequently the 
aalA does not meet the actual outlay for printing and ' 
]mper. Rot more than one book in eight everroaohee | 
• aecond edition. There have been instances (we fear 
lOTV) of publishers handsomely increasing the stipu- ' 
Jated nununeratlon, when the sale of a work largely; 
esceedeil their exvectations. The Messrs, Blackwood, 
of ISdioburgb, at first gave the Rev. J. Caird £100 for { 
hiaaetinoo ** Religion m Common Life,” but tbe sale 
wo exceeded their expectations, that they aabsequently 
'.presented the entbor with £ too in sdoUioa; and tlm 
pQbiisherof the pmeht work brought out an edition of 
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** Unde Tom's Cabin,” which was so tacceisfbl, tliot be 
voluntarily presented tbe authoress with £600« and sub- 
sequently increased hit gift by £260. ^Of um book it 
has been oaloulated that l,600,0U0nopiee were sold in 
BogUind,*Mr. Beaton's *flrm alone issuing 697,0tl0.> 
Tbe epoch of cheap literature ni^ be said io have 
commenced, however, partially in 1827, whenCoestahle' 
issued his ** MisoellaDy,” and the Society for tlie Diflu- 
nion of Useful Knowledge their ** Library of Useful 
Knowledge.” On tbe 4th of Fchniarr, 1832, appesred 
the first number of “ Chambers's Edinburgh Journal,” 
nnd, on tbe Slst of March following, **Tbo Penny 
Magazine.” Soon after was commenced The Penny 
C]yt;lop8sdia” of tbe Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, a work not more remarkable for its ohen^ 
ness than fur the ability with which it was cotiducted. 
Forty thouaiiud pounds was distributed amongst the 
authors and artists engaged in its production, of which 
sum more than three-fourths hud been lulioriously 
earned by the diligence of the writers. Cheap publi- 
cations are now the order of the day. Rot only are 
cheap editions brought out of works unprotected by 

copyright, but even piihlishcrs of tbe first class find it 

their interest to hritn* out clieap editions of popular 
books thocopvrightofwhichissecurcd to them. Among 
the names ehicfly entitled to honourable mention iu 
the field of chea; literature, we may, without detracting 
from the merits others, give those of Charles Knight 
farile prioeepn^ * Chiinibers’ of Edinburgh, Bohn, 
and Houtledgc. it is now usual to sterrotype cheap 
books and penouicals of wliiob tlio sale is expected to 
he considerable, or to extend over a consideruhlc lime ; 
and this course is adopted even with large books like 
the ** Kneytopirdia Hntannica." The old-book trade, 
nr the Side of second-hand books, is carried on to a 
considerable extent in all the larger cities and towns 
of the United Kingdom ; but Loudon is its principal 
scat. Many of these deulors prepare periodioallv price 
catalogues of tlieir bu(d;s, which they circulate through 
tiic country, and in this way dispose of a great many 
>f their hooks. The pricn of old hooks is veiy Oueiu- 
oting and capricious, depending in souic incNHure upon 
their condition or iutriuBic value ; hut frequently equally 
good copies of the same work may bo lind atm half or 
third of the price in some shops that they can be ob- 
tained for in ut'ners. In Germany, the great centre of 
the book-trade is Leipsic, where 1 wo great liouk-fairs ere 
held annually, at Eastnr and MichHclmas respectively. 
These fairs are not so important or so largely attended 
now tts formerly, a great part of the busiuess being 
eflecied by means of iigents or commissioners. Every 
bookseller in Germany has hiseoinmissioner at Leipsic, 
to whom be trnnsniits copies of all his new publications, 
and who distributes them among the otlicr commis- 
sioners, for being tran8mitt«*d to their employers. At 
the end of tbe year tbe unsold works arc sent back by 
the some means to their several publishers. The great 
advantage ol this system is that every new book is, 
within a few weeks ot pubhealu)n,TnBde known through- 
out Germany without having recourse to the ezpcnaiva 
and imperfect system of advertising. The accounts 
of the various booksellers are also usually settled by 
means of the commissioners. In France ilia book- 
trade is carried on much in the same way as in England, 
and centres iu Paris. In the United States of America, 
the book-trade is carried on to a large extent, and on 
account of non-existence of international copyright, 
the books of this country are largely reprinted there. 
It is indeed asserted that while, in 1820, of the number 
of books published in the United States, 70peroeuC. 
were reprints of British publications, in 1860 ibo pro- 
portion was only 20 per cent. But it is undeniable that 
the best books of this country are atill reprinted with- 
out authority in tbe United States. From tbe low price 
at which reprints of popular English books can be juto* 
ducod, the sale is often four or five times greater than 
in England. It is said Uiat in five years there have been 
Bold ill tbe United States 80,000 vols. of tbe 8vo editiou 
of ** Modern British Essayists,” 00,000 vols. of Macau- 


100.000 of *• JaneEyro." Thecwleof Thackeray 'a works 
in the Slates baa been quadruple that in England ; nnd 
that of Dickena'n works counts by milUons of voliimeB. 
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Boom 0^0 BMbour 

^IdISSS,’* Moordinff to Biblto|{r»(AtoaV 

Ottide to Anierioan IilUntor*** (1869),** there were 808 
liodk-publiihiBg letiiMiltoitate in thetTnited Bletee.'* 
A^ptMent the nmuber it more then 400. About three- 
fourths of tliete ere (ooetediu New York, Fbiiedelpiiie, 
Baltiihore^ end Boston, the rest beintr prinoiptily in 
Cinonneti^ CherketOB. NewOrietnt, BuShlojAubam, 
Albenjy LouiaviUe, Obtchuo, Bt. Louib, end Hertford. 
There are more then 3,000 boohaeitert, who dispense 
the publioetiuuB of these 400 publishers, besides 6,000 
or 7,000 general deelort, who connect the trade in books 
w ith the ordinary stock f>f a country store." The book- 
trade of 1SS6 is estimated at lG,a()0,<T00 dnUurs. An 
iutereeting artiolo on this subject, by Mr. W. Cimmbers, 
\%ill be fnuml in "Chambers's Kncyclopnidia." (^re 
also ** Bouksellmg," in Eneyclop'adia Ertfatiniea i 
** Nooks," in McCulloch’s Cumtutreial Diclionartf: 
TrObner's Guide to AMericna Ltteraiure t und The 
Old Friuter and ike Ho Jem Freee, by Charles 
Xin'ght^ 

Boom o* a HABBOini, hjom (Du.), e term applied to 
a strong iron chuiu or cable lastcned to a uuniher of 
nparsor polos, aud drawn oeruss the mouth of a har- 
bour, for the purpose of presenting the entry of an 
onomr'e ships of war. Thia chain or ciiblo may be 
raised or lowered above or below the Burlaco at plea- 
Hiire, by means of cap!>tans aud other mcchuuiual coii- 
trivauces. 

BoomebanG, fifJom-«-r.*nc', a missile instrument used 
by the ahurkgities ofAustralm, m aur, sport, and the 
chase. It ctuisiHts ol a piece of hard wood of a bent 
form, with the curse of a parabola, is about 2 feet lonsr, 
inches broad, 4 inch thick, and is rounded at the 
extremities. One side is flat., the other coiiirex, audit 
IS brought to n hluutish edge. U is discluirgcd by tlie 
hnnd by one end, the convex edge buiug forward and 
(he flat aide upward; and it is thrown hs if to hit «u 
object in advance i instead, however, of gtung forward, 
it ascends into the air with a rapid rotatory niotum, 
until it reaches a considerable height, when it begins 
to retrograde, and fliiully passes over the head of Mie 
projector and falls to tiie ground behind him. This 
aingular niofion is pnuhiceil by the air impinging on 
tho bulged aide of the iiistniinent. The booiiierung, 
the invention of which wouUl have done honour to the 
most celebrated man ofseience, has long been a common 
weapon among aliinist the lowest ruces ol* saiages 
upon the emth, and was Urst nmde known in this eoun- 
try by Trofessor McCullagh, in 18117 ; since thru it has 
been endeavoured to apply the piiuciple of the boom- 
cning to tlie propnlsiun ol ships. 

Boob, boor (un.boer; (Jer. toaer), properly signi- 
fles a coiintryruan, or one who is emjdoyed m agri- 
cultural labour; and from that it has come to be used 
in a secondary sense, to denote a course, uneducated, 
clownish person. 

The boorish driver leaning o’er bin team 

Vocirrous aud impatient of delay." 

Coirper. 

Boot, or BoBnmrtw, Irof, a mode of torture used 
in former times in this country, but more especially in 
Seotland, in order to extort confession from persons 
accused of crimes. Tliis instriimeiit of torture, which 
was applied to the leg, was of various kinds. Some- 
times it WHS composed of parclmient applied moist, 
ond theu brought near the fire, so as by shrinking 
to cause great pain and uneasiness; sometimes it 
consisted of four thick strong hoards bound tightly 
round either one or both legs with cords, and then 
tighrened by moans of wedges, autil, occasionally, the 
iHinea of the unfortunate sutferer's loga were broken; 
n'bis barbarous piece of torture-apparatus is also said 
to have been in^e of iron. 

Boot akd Shob MAiniBACTVBB.— This useful manu- 
fttoture, as now followed in Loudon and other large 
towns, is divided into manv branehee. Tliere is the 
aiioe-closcr, who is gcncrnlly a woman, — she prepares 
the npper-leutbera of the shoe; the ahoemati, who 
attaches the solo part to the opper-leather ; the boot- 
doaer, who prepares the leg and vamp portion of the 
boot : ills kiotman, who attaches the sole povt to the 
leather, siAiilarly to the shoeman ; the jobber, who is 
• sboemender; the cobbler, who is his own mester; 
ths blocker, elioker» runner, clcA'ter-up, &c. Msny 


BootoS; 

pecioimorilM»tb ssMs orcottployod M tk« lOwnuAmim 
of boots and shoes in tbiscouittiy. Tim840 il Owsma 
ordinary handicraft; hut, thios timt UmobliHtivialMt* 
ikotiirsrs of Northampton and Butdbrd hsMi |ntypa 
duoed sewing-miehinea, by meana ofwhfioh imhdf 
the former labour is dispmaed with. ThOse tlvo ibvttt 
have for many years been the prlnoipsl sooMNls WN 
whieh the London market has bMUsnpplied ; mUlNlV 
boots and shoes are considered to be equal aniky of 
those made in Baris or London. Many of the io« 
called French boots are made by Snalwh mOunUlk ' 
iiirers with French /roxfa, which they import In loM 
quantities from Fruiioe ; and there is olio n ooniidi^ 
able inijiortatiou of French boots and ahoea. tv IMB 
tbere were ir*5, 460 pairs of boots, shoes, and'ocfloslioii 
imported, and 600, .MiO pairs of boot-fTonts. TheNtfl 
processes in the mnnuracture of lioots and shoes Ore 
the cutting and sewing of the leather, whioh arc merely 
mcchttiiical. M. Lefohre, of Paris, has made an in 
provemout in boot and shoe-making, which he hoe 
patented. By means of machinery tno eole and' heel 
are fastoued to the welt by braae screws, wiiich keep 
them in contact with a pressure equal to two or thvao 
hundredweight. A specimen of this maohin^ Woa 
shown at the Kxhibition of 1861. Mansell’s blookiog 
apparatus is another of the many Improvements Intro- 
duced into this manufacture of late yeers. Iteffhcts 
the blocking of a boot in less time than the usual pr<>. 
eesB, end docs not injure the leather so much. A plfee 
of leather cut into tho proper shape for the front of a 
boot IS soaked in water; the part which corresponds 
with tho instep is then rubbed with on oily paste called 
"dubbing," aud the whole is laid upon two iron cheeks. 
By means of a winch and two cog-wheela, thelAthcr 
is brought down between the che^s by aptateof elno; 
uikI this process is repeated according to the strength 
of the leather. By a patent taken out by Waite, a 
London innnufaeturcr, some years ago, the necessity 
of using elickers in cutting out the leather for womcn^a 
and childrcirs shoes was superseded. By this process 
the inventor states that 7,2(K) boot-bindings con bt 
prepared for the binders at a less expense, and 
in one -tenth part of the time required In the 
ordinary plnii. Waite hue also patented a maohloo 
by which instep-pieces for women's and children's 
leiots and shoes are modelled. By a process invented 
by Miirsdcn, sniall holes, kept open by nietaHto plates, 
are inserted at the sides, for ventnating purposes. 
Tlie use of iiidia-rublier and gutta-percha in bofit 
and shoe-making hss produced very great chsuges. 
Guttn-porcha, altlioiigb not serviceable Ju botolimates, 
is very useful in withstsnduig moisture, when appHed 
to tlie undcr-lciitlicr. Tliete is also a process, patented 
by lletley, iu which india-rubber aud gutta-perobe^ 
mixed with loatber r.vspings, were pressed into bloeke 
and sliced. This substance was then used os ehoe* 
leather. Itidia-riibber » often applied to various piMs 
ot the boot ly* shoe, in order to give lightness or elas- 
ticity. A pair of boots were moue fora racing Jopkey 
nlmost entirely of this material: they only wefgbod 
four ounces. Hovcrol terms are employed in ora^to 
distinguish the various boots made with india-rabte|' 
such fts resilient, siccopodean.and tei-ideioelaitieon, Ae« 
American over-shoes, or goloshes, made ofvuleaiitied 
indiH-rubber, are much worn, in order to protect boots 
or shoes ill wet or cold weather, llie mta vrom by 
soldiers were fbrmerly produced with great rapidity* 
by a process tbveutefl by Sir M. T. Brunei i this pro* 
cess, however, fell into disuse. The defective wi^ in 
which they were made added greatly to the ahllbring 
of the British troops in the Crimea. They tro now 
miido with an elastic piece between the heel Md tf A 
sole, which causes the shoe to oocommodato itself td 
the bending of the foot while wMkJng. Many hhmh^ 
cessful attempts have been made by workmen md 
trades nnions to prevent the intarodnetfon ci^ sewing- 
mschines into this munufootore ; but they ere gradu- 
ally coming more and more into use, 

Bootbb, bo-o'det (Or, bmu, a«i oi>, a eonslellatioo in 
the non hem hemisphere, called Arclophylax by thp 
old Greek astronomers. It is represented on 4 %' 
celestial globe by tbeflgnre of n man holding nclnbin 
bis right hand and n string in Ms left, which hoMf.iWn 
hounds. Aretume, n bvifliant star of tbelIrstiBligttU 
tmle,isroaiidifttliiSoenst«Uatioii« , << 
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Eootih 

Boots, hooih (Tt.h^uU^), daaotei fti«iitoritiU 
in a fair or markot for the tale of c;oodfl. The tenn ie 
also applied to any temporary strooCore of wood or 
boughs designed for shade and shelter. In early times 
throughout Europe* trade was principally carried on 
at fairs by means of booths 

Booths sudden hide the Thames* long streets appear. 

And nomerous gomes proclaim the crowded fair.** 

Qay, 

Boovt, shoes, and other ooteriugs and protections 
fbr the feet, have been made of different substances, 
and in different forms, from Tory remote times. The 
aneient Greeks and Eomans, however, did not use them 
universally. The heroes of Homer are represented as 
going to battle without shoes, and Cato and Socrates 
both went about with bare feet. The boots and shoes 
which were then worn maybe divided into two olasses,- 
those in which the sole only was attached to the sole of 
the foot by straps, or coverings of the toe or instep, and 
those which ascended until they covered the ankle, the 
calf, or the whole of the leg. The former correspond 
to ine sandals and slippers of the present dio', and the 
latter to the boots ana shoes. The form ana colour of 
these boots and shoes indicated the rank and oflice of 
the wearer. Before the invasion of the Knnisns, the 
ancient Britons wore shoes made of raw cowhide, with 
the hair turned outwards. They reached us far as the 
wAIm. The Bomaa inllaonoe soon produced a change 



BOOTS. 


In Che costumes of the British. Among the early Saxons 
shoes were made upon the Boman model, and boots 
reaching to the middle of the leg, and laced up iu front, 
werealsoinoommonuse. They were couerally of leather* 
The sandal also began to bo used ; but it was not 
suited to tluB climate : it was principally worn by the 
clergy. The boots of the later Saxons were veiy simi- 
lar to the half-boots of modern times. Boots with 
wooden soles were muoh worn by men of high rank at 
that period. The boots of Bernard, king orltaly, the 

S auosoD of Ohorlemaguo, had ** the soles of wood and 
e upper parts of rM lohjther, Isced with thongs.** 
The Bormans wore booti aimilar to the Saxons. 
Baring the reigns of WiUiam 11., Henry I., and Ste- 
phen, the toes of boots and shoes were lengthened to 
«a ^ravsgsnt extent. The illustration in the left- 
haBd lower comer represents a boot of that period. 
Jl^rom that time until the reign of Edward III., the 
beotilMBersUy worn by the higher classes were orna- 
mantim profhsely. During the reign of Richard II., 
the lengw of the toes incxeased still more, eo that it 
Is area said that the wesren were in the habit of fasten- 
lug the tips to their knees, in order to allow them to 
walk freely. In the reign of Edward T£., long boots, 
ddming up to the knee, were worn, and half-boots, with 
ISQgtoin»la^iiptluaiide. During the IstSer port of 


Bootf 

this reign, the long toes wore baniriiad altogether, and 
short broad-toed boots took their plaoe. Tneea faariOy 
covered the feet, and were made of kid leather, slaabeo, 
in order to show the eolonred hose beneath. In 
Henry VIII. and Slissbeth's reigns slashed shom, and 
others ornamented with rosettes or gold and*sil«er 
lace, were worn. This fashion obtained till the time of 
Cromwell. Bnsaet boots, eoming close to the knee, 
with large stiff tops, then oame into fashion. A flap of 
leather protected the instep ; and they, were broad- 
toed and bad thick, olnmsy neels. Large, onmbrons 
boots were worn both by the royalists and roundheads. 
The courtiers of Louis XIV. wore very extravagant 
boots, with very wide tops, which were decorated with 
a profusion of costly laoe. The dandies in Charles 
ll.'s reign adopted boots of this kind, one of wh*r!: is 
represented in the annexed illustrstion. Daring the 
feigu of William III. shoes with high heels, broad 
toes, and large tics, were worn. Small buckles also 
came into fachion at the same time. The stiff jack- 
boot, also represented in the eugraving, was also iutro- 
duced at this time. They were high in the heel, and 
the instep was covered with a large pieoo of leather, to 
which tbo heavy spur was fixed. They were only worn 
when riding, and all cavalry soldiers were furnished 
with them. The jack-boot may be considered the 
origin of the top-*>oot and all the other varieties of 
long bouts now rn. Boots with yellow tops were 
much Iworn in t 18th century iu England ; and 
the duke of Or '.•'lus and other revolutionists, who 
affected sympathy with the English, wore top-boots 
ostentatiously. They arc now only seldom worn, 
except by hunters and jockeys. The Hessian boot 
superseded tho top-boot ; it was worn with tight pan- 
taloons, and was a very handsome leg-covering. Tho 
Hessian boot, which had a tassel in front, is represented 
in the illustr.ation ; as is also the Chinese boot, one of 
the strangest forms of foot-covering ever adopted. 
The soles arc cfimposed of many layers of thin flannel 
compressed together. Tbo upper portions are made of 
a pliable but waterproof fabric. 

Boott, (Swed. hjffe; Dan. b^ite), the spoil 

taken from an enemy in war. The Cl reeks divided 
their booty among the army in common, reserving to 
tho general only a larger share. One of the prcrocativcc 
of a Grecian general was the distribution of the plunder 
taken irom a vanquished enemy. Wo read in Homer 
that the valuable armour usually fell to the share of 
the leaders, whilst the common soldiery wore permitted 
to gather tho spoils of tho dead. Among the I<ace- 
diemonians, however, tho soldiery were forbidden to 
plunder the conquered, although, in certain instances, 
a portion of tho spoils was dedicated to the godf, 
whilst some other parts were reserved for the highest 
comiuiinders. After the battle of Platiea, which took 
place 800 years subsequently to the Trojan war, the 
spoils of the Persians were regulated by the generals, 
who, after setting apart a portion for the decoration 
of the tellies, shared the remainder amongst the 
soldiery. From that time the plunder was sold, the 
proceeds being applied to the decoration of the temples, 
to tbo soldiers, and to tbo generals and their friends. 
By the military discipline of the Romans, spoils taken 
from the enemy belonged to the r^ublic, particular 
persons having no right to them. The generals, who 
piqued themselves on their probity, carried it intact 
to the public treasury. Sometimes, indeed, they divided 
it among the soldiery, to animate them, and to serve 
in lieu of reward; but this distribution depended 
entirely upon the generals, who were bound to conduct 
themsrives in its distribution with great equity and 
moderation ; otherwise it became aenme of peculation 
to lay hands upon the pillage, which was considered as 
the rightful property of the state. The consuls Romu- 
liuo and Veturuis were condemned for having sold the 
booty taken from the .SCqui. Booty among the Jews 
was divided in equal parts between the army and the 
people, though, under the kings, a different node of 
distribution obtained.— (Hum. xxxi. 27.) According 
to Calmet, the Mahometan praotioe was to allow 
two-thirds of the booty to the unny, the other third 
to God, to Mahomet and his deaeendonta. and to or- 
phans, pilgrims, and the poor. Id the Engliah army of 
the present day, the viotoir*s shore is generelfr termed 
prise. Aeoordmg to theregnlalioos eoneermng prise- 
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iMMd b 188l» tm ao^ 

Mtid bjlattera of«borMf^o«e of ib«Mi KEMti behif 
i^Wetea by the ftdbl tmm, end the other by the enb- 
ofdineteomone. mieeifttie eolleflt the booty^ and, 
heTiog converted it into aiQney« they pey over the 
proew to the eathoMtiei. The pereont who ere en- 
titled to ehere in tbie property,eve nfoned by the com* 
tmutderwho hie directed the e:^edition in which it wi 
ecouired. Sm Airther upon thie cobjecti Patci. 

Bbreir, b<hWfp\ draotei e kind of edveocing end 
retiring! of losing end hiding the facej sa is aomeiiinei 
done with ohildren for their amusetnent, 

BoBiCio Acid, &o*r<b'-tk (from Arab, ianrac, 
epecica of nitre), (fiO«).— Thia acid, which may be 
regarded as a trroxide of boron (««« Bobow), ia the 
only known compound of oxygen and lioron. It oc* 
ourain nature in certain vomnic districts, where it 
iaaues from the earth in jets mixed with steam. In 
Tuaoany. these jets, ta/um§rolU$ as they areoalled, 
are oouducted into artificial basins or small ponds. 
The borapio acid lemains dissolved in the water, which 
is periodically removed, and evaporated in shallow 
leaden pans, whieh are heated by other fumeroUet i 
the neighbourhood. During the evaporation, great 
jraantities of sulphate of liinc are deposited, whieh 
wquiro removal from time to time. About 760 tons of 
crude borocic acid are annually exported from Tusoaiiy . 
The crude acid is contaminated with 26 percent. of 
sulphate of ammonia and alumina, and other saliue 
impuritica. Boracio acid ia used principally for making 
borax, or biimrate of soda. (A‘se Bobax.) Boracie 
acid is formed in the laboratory by dissolving purified 
borax in four parts of boiling water, and adding to the 
hot solution a quantity of stiiphuric acid, equal to one- 
fourth the borax used. On cooling, boracie acid crys- 
tallizes out in ^arly scales, containing three equiva- 
lents of water. These crystals ooutaiii a smaU quantity 
of sulphuric acid, from wnich they are freed by washing, 
dryiug, and fusing them in a platinum crucible. On 
redissoiving (he fused acid in four parts of water, and 
ro^stallizing, it is obtained perfectly pure. Boracie 
acid, on being strongly heated, becomes anhydrous ; 
and at a red heat it fuses into a transparent glass, 
which remains clear as it cools. It soou crumbles to 
pieces by absorbing water from tho air. Boracie acid 
communicates to its compounds the property of fiisi- 
bilitv ; hence the use of many borates, more especially 
the oiborute of soda, as fluxes. It dissolves in three 
tiroes its weight of boiling water, but is very insoluble 
in cold. The solution ia remarkable for possessing tho 
properties of an alkali when tested with turmeric- 
paper, which it changes to a deep brown. Even to 
litmus it only gives a slight reiidish-pnrple tinge. 
When a solution of boracio acid is evaporated, a cer- 
tain quantity of the acid rises with the steam ; and this 
is the cause of the fumtrolUa described above as ex- 
iatioff in Tuscany. Anhydrous boracio acid is but 
slowly volatilizoil by heat. It enters into combination 
with alkaline bases 'in several proportions, resembling 
silicic acid in this aa well aa in other particulars. 
A lexborate and triborate of potash have been ob- 
tained ; and, although one contains six equivalents of 
acid and the other three, they imasess the propertv of 
reatoriog the colour of reddened litmus like au alkali. 
Boracie acid dissolvca in alcohol, and burns with a 
oharacteristic green flame, with the exception of 
biborate of soda. The borates are not very important 
salts, and need not be alluded to here, further than to 
mention that, aa a rule, alkaline borates are freely 
soluble, while those of the other bases are either in- 
soluble or very apariogly so. 

Bobagxtb, W-o-sits, lu Min., an anhydrous borate 
of magnesia, found at Loneberg, in Lower Saxony, 
and one mr two other loealities in that neighbourhood. 
It oeeurs in oubieal crystab, and, when heated, pos- 
aemes ^trio properties, the ophite angles of the 
cube beiBg found to develop opposite forma of eleo- 
trioity. 

BoBiUiHiout, Aoew/'-s-iNri'-ss-e (from hcropo, the 
r ,^1. V Borage fam., a uat. 

plants in the tub-class Carol- 




ure regulhr glid th* 

teat, and prided mto duher fyioi fit _ . ^ , 

the eoroUahaft the MUM Dumber of lebesjSttd. ^ 

jcelet ia the threat; the etemene ibe fm Ibr to* 
rolla, ere equal Su number to its lobM, and tSMimSIfi,: 
with them. The Draft eonalaia of two or four dMUkt 
eohssnia placed at the bottom of the periiateut din. 
There are 64 geuera, whieh include uear)jr 700«pflwt». . 
chiefly natives of the temperate regioneinthe uenMni-' 
hemisphere. Among them we find many well-lnoim 
plants : tnoh ms the Forget-me-not, Bontjm, Oondbift ' 
and Alkanet. (Saa Myosotxb, Boiauo, STXPDTDQII^ 
ANCunsi.) The various species are remarkable ibg 
their mucilaginous proporties ; some have r<>ots whbB ' 
are valuable dyeing agents. 

Bobaoo, bo>ra'-go (tor, fur Let. cor, the hegri^ 
aaot I cheer; because it was believed to nhileiwle 
the heart), in Bot., g gen. of plants forming the 
type of the not. ord. Jhruginaeaa. The speoiee Jv, 
eiHolia, commonly known as Borage^ ia now natuha)^ 
ixeil in Bngland and moat of the cwhrtes of Bttrop«» 
hut was at a remote period oonflfled to Asia JHaup* . 
It is charaoterixad by a wheel-shaped oorollawith D ' 
tcTY short tube, the mouth of winch is closed b^ 
icaicB; by five slameus with forked filamentaf (flie- 

liner arms of which support the anthers; end 

these anthers being eonniveut around the style, m 
the form of a cone. The entire plant is rough with 
hairs, and has rather a coarse anpearanee) but its 
flowers are very bcuiiiiful, being of a fine blue colour* 
The young leaves were formerly always added to e 
cool tanhird, or draught wade of wine or cider, with 
water, lemon, and sugar. Tho flowers are used on the 
continent to ornament salads, and tho tender tops ere 
sometimes hoited in soaps. 

Bobasbub, bo-nia'-sua (Gr. ftcroMos, the ikin of the 
date), in Bot., a gen. of Palms, eoniiating of but 
one species, which is found in every port of Indie. 
This has been named Jt. Jlaball^ormiaf end is oom- 
monly known to tbe European inhabitants 41 the 
Palmyra. Its stem attains a height of from fiS to 
4(1 feet, and bears upon its summit a ms^ifioent 
coronal of fan-shaped leaves. The fruit is about the 
sixe of a child's head, and, when very young, oonteine 
a sweet pulp, which may be eaten. From the juice 
obtained from this plant, large quantities of an in- 
toxicating drink are prepared by tho natives, (Asc 
Toddy.) Tho fibres of tne leaves are used for eord- . 
age, ana the outer wood of the stem for bows. 

Bobax, bor'-ajf (Arab, baurac, a species of nitre), 
a compound containing boracie acid (which ata) eua 
loda. Jt was fonneriy imported Dram the East in 
he crude state, unoor toe name of UnetUt which 
•ontainod borax in combination with various sub- 
stances of a saponaceous nature. It was pUrifled by 
^■eing heated with lime or soda until the whole of 
'he soapy matter and other impurities were separated. 
Borax is now mostly prepared by fusing two peril of 
boracio acid, dbtainoo from the Tuscan lagoona 
Bobacxc Acid), with one part of soda-asb. tliD 
miitura is thrown on tbe floor of a reverberatoiy ftir- 
nace, and heated until all cfl'ervescence hw ceafibd, 
The ftised mass is lixiviated and bailed until tbaiilM 
purities are precipitated : it is then decauted, |h}d aet 
aside to crystaUixe slowly. It crystalliseein reeteugnlar 
hexagonal prisms, containing 10 equivalents of water* . 
A new source of borax has lately been disooverediDii 
depositor borate of lime, occurring in the interior idf 
Pern. Great pains are taken to crystaUixe the solutioii 
;n regular crystals of a large fixe, as such only Mi 
marketable. Borax is of great use in the arts le a flux; 


name of tbe gen.), in Bot., the Borage fam., a aat. 
ord. of Beotyledonotts plants in tbe tub-class Carol- 
fiibafw, eherecterized by an ovary deeply divided 
ioto four lobes, from tbe middle of which e single 
style ariaes. The epeefea axe herbs or shrubs, with 
■Itenmtalaafeiittaiudly rough with hainb Thefiowen 


film of oxide that would otberwiqe prevent the 

Yom uniting. It it sprinkled A>i the hmMo •utfaea, 
snd melts with the solder. lt'» ie Msouaed in gold ana 
silver refining, and in mahii^g oDemel, to render the 
eompound more fusible. Ih fr exteiuively employed 
in tho manufacture of certakil kkds of glass, and for 
fixing ooloort on poroeleiu* end stoneware. To the 
chemist it is verv valnebb iri bloupipe analysif . 
Biowrin.) Borax max b« maM to crystalliao liF< 
octahedral eryatalf, eofltainrug only 6 eqi ' ' ' 
water, by earefully evapMmtilng a solution. 
giavUy I'Bd, at ateBH wrat^e between ISS^ 
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\7iF Fi^i. Oo(*»hrUral Uprax ia prprermd tor aoldwrin^ ptilj by ibe aiript xdmtiiiiitrxtiim of jmtioa ^hfoh fd* 
uurpptM* M, Htum oonUunin^ jeu water, H^oeaoot hw^d the legialatfae onion of tlie tn^o oooxitriM in 
fiitnm^Mw 80 much ntibe oniinwry pfimuitio form. 17()7,th«t the mnrenAHiff londencsoeof the people wer«f 

Bomonixve, or BomoniMe, toW4e-rf/M, * aect entirely rftprOHed.*-.jier. JEhedy on Border AaUgeU^tf 
of Gooetice, eho eroeo in the 2iid centuvyi end lad by Sir Weller Beott. 

t'*iy lioentiom livetf denying the doctrine of the leet Bonnnn-WeitBAitf , in the Jaw of Bootiend, i$a war* 

jud^[nient. rant iwued by the eberiff of eoounty, or the magieimto 

lionin^LBif, hor~daiir‘4’i, a dene of etrriouHund ocea* of a royal burgh on the borders, for the apprenensiou 
vierepflimdia this country, frequently mentioned in of a person who has incorred debt in SootJand, but 
i)om 4 ^ny Book. They were disiinot from the aervi who is resident in Kngland. Tt is granted on oalb 
and dUani, and seem to hare been in a leas eervile being made to the debt; but in practicetfaeae warrants 
condition, having abord, oroottagc, with a anieU parcel are now little need. 

of land^ allowed to them, upon condition of their BoanuKK, lfoir*-dure (Fe. bord, the edge, coast), 
supplying the Wd with poultry, eggs, or other email in Her., a narrow space, running round the edge of tin* 

I irovisions for his board. They senm to have been a shield, and properly containing the tSfUi part of thr 
I'ind of cottagers, many of them being bound (o render whole tleUl. It was originally used as a mark of dif- 
aerviee to tbeir lord in cutting wood, drawing water, fnrenee, to distinguish diflerent branches of the same 
threshing, and aueb-Uke; hnds^ndeed, the term is often family. Thoiuner edge of the bonlure is aometimcM 
used to denote inuiiiid servants employed tn such olQcea varied, according to the different forms of linea of 
on an estate. A(*eortiing turtpolinau, they were inferior division and boundary used in heraldry, 
to the viUani, who were employed in the tillage of Bottx,W (Ang.>8as.), in Mil., the cylmdrieal cavity 
lands. Their oormition probablv differed on dill'erent of any weapon used for the projection of shells, shot, 
manors. The number of bordarii in the diftVrent bullets, or any missiles of a similar nature. The fowling* 
Biiglish counties noticed in Domesdt^ Book is 82.01^4.-— piece and the soldier’s old weapon, ** Brown Bess,’* are 
JSfeA. Fllii’a General lutrodaction to Dometdajt Book. termed smooth bores, in contradistinetion to fire-arms 
Borpkr, Thk, 6oi*'*drr (Ang.-JSor., tlie outer with rifled or grooved barrels. Formerly, the bore of 
edge), in the curlier histories of England and Scot- cannon and gur * uf every description was cylindrical ; 
land, is applied to a large tract of debatable ter- but in the Lar for gun an oval form is adopted, and 
ritorr which lav between the two count riea, tlm intheWbitwi . gun the bore ia polygonal. In the 
jnhatiitants of wlitoh were almost conutiintly at war Eiilleld rifle a‘<d Armstrong gun there are a number 
with eaoh other. Many a daring feat and inuny an of grooves twmung spirally along the interior surface 
hcroio deed of these men have hern celrhratc\l in of the barrel. Tiie operation of boring cannon and 
eongand story, and fiirtiishcd matenuls for numcroi gun- barrels is one requiring great care and nicety, nml 
talesof flotion. There is a strange miitiire of coiiragi is eflrrted by the rapid revolution of a steel tool called 
honour, and generositv, in the accounts transmitted a cutter, attached to a shaft which is turned byma- 
to us of these horder-tights. Aocordiiig to Froissart, chinerv ; sometimes the gnu itself is made to revolve 
** Englishmen on the one party, and Scotsmen on the while the boring-tool remains stationary. In gnnsthat 
Other party, are good men of war ; for when they meet, arc oast hollow, or made of metal rods Welded together 
there u a hard fight, without sparing i there is no hoo on a core like the Armstrong gun, boring is necesaary 
<f.e. cessation for parley) between them, as long to bring the whole length of the interior toauniforiu 
•pcare, swords, axes, or daggers will endure; but they calihrc. From 1750 until of late years, cannon were 
lay on each u)ion other, and when th(‘y be well beaten, ciist in a solid mass, and the interior cavitv bored after- 
end that the one party hath obtained the victory, they wards. The word bore is sometimca used in a similar 
tlum glorify so in their deeds of arms, and arc so jtiyfui, sense to *' calibre,*' to denote the diameter of the in- 
that such as bo taken they aiiall be ransomed ere they tenor. 

go out of the field ; so that each of them is so content Bonva, /lor'-er, a name given to mnny very small 
with other, that, at thoir departing, oourteoualy thev coleopterous inaectsof the genus Ptinun. Their name 
will say, * God thank you.* But in fighting one wiih is derived from the fact that their larvic, small white 
another there is no play nor snaring.” The femalea maggots, eat their way into old wood, Ac., by means of 
also eaught the warlike spirit or the times, and appear strong cutting jaws, called mnriUtB. These holes, which 
otlan to liave mingled in battle. In order to represn they are constantly ranking in old fnniiture, haveall the 
Bomo measure the turbulence of the people, as well appearance of having been produced by a fine gimlet or 
a» to maintain some show of regal authority over them, drill. After working its way into the wood, tpe borer 
the gnardiansliip of the border of coi'h country wu' fills up the drill-hole in its passage with a fine pow- 
intrusted to certain odioers of high rank, eiititlet der, and forms a cocoon, trom wdiich it afterwards 
Waniens of the Marches. There were three marches emerge! in the form of a small winged beetle. The 
m each country, -"the East, West, and Middle; and Anobium tenelafumt one of the same genus, is re- 
geocrall^ each march had a distinct warden ; but occa- markable for a loud ticking noise which it makes at 
tionally two of them were united under one. The night, and which baa gaiiu'd for it the title of tbo 
duties ennmiitted to the wardens were of a twofold Bcath-watoh. The ^Tio^inm tiriainm is also remark- 
Clnvaoter,-— the maintemince of law and good order abb* for the persistent way in which it simulates death, 
•meng the people under their juri-dictioii, and the Hokim o, Aori-tng, the act of perforating or making a 

uvote*iting them from their enemies on the opposite hole throughout the entire length or thickness of a 
mvder. UnfocUmately the truit was usually cuniided aolid body. It is a term most usually employed to 
to some person of great weight and influeiioe within designate the processes used in sinking artesian wells 
thejurfsdU'tion, and they were too often private en- (which m), in seeking for minerals, and in perforating 
oouragers of tho'<e disorders which it was their duly wood in cturpenlry, as well as metal, in the manufkc- 
to suppress. \ During the reigns of Elisabeth and turo of guns and tubes. The application of the process, 
Jame^Vl., strewn |uous efforts were made to repress the in so fur as it relates to the boring of cannon and of 
warlike spirit of hhe borderers ; and after the union of cv’linders for the steam-engine, will be treated of else- 
e two crowns, peApe was in some measure established, where. {See CaKNOM-Fovsnixo, Ctlivdse.) 
most intrantabUt of them wore formed into a body BoxrNG tkx Tououk, like nailing the ear, jpnehlng 
of trooM, and oondNoted by Biioolcuch to the Bolgic the noae, branding the cheek or forehead, wan a species 
wars. Tlio border counties were disarmed, exciting of punishment ancient ly inflicted Ht Bootland upon 
8Uoh weapons as wereVelained by gentlemen of rank criminals, but which has now long ceased. The laec of 
nud repute : and the mitss-troopers, who continued to the kind on record is that of Jean Spence, a notour 
yixereiee their fanner profession, experienced in great (i.e. notorione) thief, who was sentenced in 1728 to bo 
numbers the unsparing ai^d severe justice of the earl pilloried, her Ing (i.e. ear) nailed, and her nose pinched. 
ofDiliibnP* In tbo civil | wars of Charles I., the bor- Bobo Buspob, 6V-o bud*»<hr, a temple in Java, of 
derers resumed their lioeutious habits, partieolarlv most elaborate construction, dedioaiM to Bndaha 
after the war h^ been transferred to Scotland; and (see Budbhisk), remarkable for being the finest m- 
thwexj^lniteoftaamott-ty'oopersfloarishia thadiariet cimen of Buddhist architecture that is known. The 
Md ^ |the time. In the reign of building is supposed to have been erected in the 14tb 

they still existed, from the canturv. It is pyrsniidsil in form, rising from a square 
7 had it was base, ibe sides of which arc 400 feat in length. The 



n Biatue of Uuddha, of life Bize, ib placed. The Bpaoea Bcrawuihff Bappnire ana eorunaain, anu yimoinvoiu^ 
)>ct**'ecD the nichea are filled up with baB-rclief* of the to the diantotid, which ia generally iiyujwd 
SHtne nature aa thot>e which anrround the base. Tbo operation. Cryetidliacd boron haa pever been 
omanienlation of the inner aidea of the*e rowa of and reaiata the action of oxvgeu at vejT high toi&pMnt* 
huiMin{;a ia more diveraifled, and of greater mimiteneaa turca. Boron ia obtained in a graplmio rorm wbeit 
in detaM, than that on the outaide. On the fifth ter- borofluoridcof pofaaaiiimitdepompoacd byaltinunittfit* 
race, which ia aquare, correaponding in form to the It beara a elnac relation tne gi'aphitto foim of 
liaer, tiiree more, circular in lorm, arc built, on which bon, or ordinary graphite. Boron combinee ww 
tire placed at intervala 72 ainaU donioa, each containing acvcral elcmcnta, forming boridea Vitb the metalB. 
aatatue of Buddha. On the top of this huge terraced The close relation alwaya aiippoaed ^0-eilat wween ‘ 
pile there is a dome, about 40 feet in diameter, aur- ' lioron and oarhnti baa lieen oiinonaly tjonflrmed by the 
mounted with a aniro ; and immediately beneath it a' fact of l>oth of these elementa being eapalUe of aaatliit* 
aort of pit, or aunken chamber, 10 feet m depth, which ing the umorphona, oryatalllne, aed graphitic foniA* 
ia aupp<Nied to ha\e cuiitniried aome relic of lludiiha.— The only important compound of boron ia boruok) aeid 
ife/*. Forgua<ion'a Jfandbook of Archt^rriurf, (which sre). 

Bobofluokio Ann, hor-o-Ha^or'-ilr, or riiioboric BoRonott, fcwe'*o (Fr. hnurff$ Let, hurgUMf 8ax. 
Acid, as it la generally called, ta formed in eninbinHiictn lorhof).—~A borin'iih ia a city or other town that eende 
with potiMsinm bv saturating liydrotliionc with horaeio ImrgrMBca to piivl'.onent. (1 Bl.Oom.lH; Tdtt. a. 164; 
add, and neuiraliamg by cnrboimte of potash. The Co. Litt. Itts b; mc alao Reform Arty 2 Will. tV. e. 4S, 
componnd is washed, dried, and heated with an equal a. 79.) The word, however, was originally used in a 
weight of potassium. Borofluondo of potuasium is more extensive soiisn. (See Co. Litl. by llarg. 108 b, n. 
used in the preparation of boron. (-1) ) ^ In Jacob'a Law Dictionary, r. Borongh, tlio 

BouoiifSth’a ITsnp, This nncient musi- term ia taken to nieiin a town sending burgeasMl to 

oal instrument formerly belonged to the great Irish parliament, and iio< &riwp a ci/'y. But s«« thcanthori- 
monareh Biinn Boroibmo, who mot his death at the lies first nit od ; also Co. Litt. 100 a. In the Municipal 
buttle of (jlonlurf, a.». 1014, when it desceiuled to Itis Oonioralioii Act, B & 0 Will. IV^. o. 76, ** borough*' ia 
son and aiioeeasor Douatb The latter priiiet* being de- used in a senMc* peculiar to that statute, and expreasea 
posed soon after by bis nephew- (whose father he luid a corporate town, whether sending representatives to 
iLsaassinated), fled to Rome, taking with him his harp parlmiiient or not. Atnong our Saxon nttd Borman 
imdorowm These relics were kept in the V'nticun until ancestors, all pluees which wero^ culled horoiiglia were 
the harp was given by Pope Clciuent to Heutly VIII,, fenced or fortified. In the reign of Henry II, they 
who soon after presented it to the first earl of Clauri* had great pri\ lieges. If a boudmun or servant re- 
f-irde, in whose family it remained until the beginning of nuaim-d in a borough a year and a day, he was by that 
the Inth century, when it passed through a feuiule resulcneo mailo a free man — ((?/«mv»/.) Why ihcae 
branchof the De Burghs to the MaeMahoiisolOlenagh, were culled //•re huriikn, and the tradesmen in Ibeiu 
ntid (hence into the poasessiou oi ('ouusellor MacuU' free hurpe*»t»y wus from e freedom to buy and sell, 
mara of Limerick. In the year 17H2 it was presented without disturbancn, exempt from toll, &c., granted by 
to the Rt. U on. William Cony 11 Khum, by whom it w’Hs charter. PurliuincMit boroughs were generally by 
ileposited in Trinity College Museum, where it still charter, or iowita holdon of the king iu nncient de- 
reniuins. This curionsmntniment is about lliirty inches mesne. — {Bratly.^ English burougha drat sent repre* 
111 height, and nchlv ornami-nted, the soiindiugdioard sentuiites tnparlumentintheEeignofHeuryin.,126r»» 
being of oak, and the arms of ri^d sully. It contains a Burgesses were first admitted iiiio the Scottish parlin- 
largc crystal set in silver, under which was formerly ment by Robert Bruce, in and into the Irish id 
another stone, which is now: lost. Fur an uccount of the rise and progfesa of 

lloRoir, in Cliem. (symbol B, equivalent boroiigbs and other municipal junsdictions in Ruropa» 

lO Ol, a combustible element, closely aUied in its pro- oonsuli "A View rif the Frogresa of Society in Kurope/* 
pertica to carbon and silicon (both of winch see). In iu the lntroduct',fn to Robertson’s Charlce the 
nature it o nuira in conilnnution with oxygen, in the and ZAf //»s'or.y n/Tirf/irtf/icwi'i* A’wru/ie, by Giiiaot. 
form of boracio acid, in a few locnlilies. ' It was first BoaocGH wras the name slsogivcii to a certain diviaioil 
obtained by Davy in 18(i8, by submilling moistened of land under the Saxon km |j;s. A borough or liihh)^ 
boraoic acid, inclosed between pUtimim plates, to the compr.sed a district oontuiiiing ten bea^a of faniiUea. 
action of the voltaic current. A brownish substance aod ten titbings constituted a hundred. The bfM 
appeared at the negative pole, which, oonceiving to be a man of the lairoiigh waa called the boroogh'heai^ 
metal, he termed. &araci«m. By further experiment beadborough, boraholder, or tithing-man, aridwMan«< 
he proved it to be a non-motullic body, rosombling awernble for the conduct of people of hia borou^. 
carbon in its properties, and altered its name to boron The Um householdera of llin borough formed a corpo* 
It was, however, but imperfectly known until Thonard ration, of which tbo beadborough was president; Sli4 
and Oay-Luasao obtained it more readily by heating no n>an wiia allowed to reaule above forty days iA 
bnracic acid with potossMim. The metul combined Bngloiid without being enrolled in eomo bofiangb* 
with the oxygen of the acid to form potash, which was ’ {See Tithing.) 

wubed away with water, leaving thebomn behind. A Borouou, in Scotland. {B»e BaiGV.) 
still more ready, method of preparing it is by heating BononoB-KvGLnn (Hax. bathos i(epZ(ae) !• a aqg* 
a mixture of potaaaiani and borolluoride of potassium tomary descent of lands (formerly held m anoienk 
In an iron orneihlie. Boron and flttonde of potassium burgoge) to the youngest son, or, » the owner hath no 
are formed, Che latter eubstance being washed away issue, to bis yonnger teotber, and OXtilida to etd* 
with a weak soJuHon of chloride of ammonium. Boron latorala in tome inatanoea. The eoctom Orerails in 
thus prepared ia a brownish-green powder, dissolving several cities and ancient bovooglis^ and oietricti of 
alightly m water, forming a yellowish -green solution, smaller or larger extent ac^^ning to them, in diffiu^vt 
It is rendered insoluble by being heated ia close ves- parts of ibe kingdom, om §faffn» the descent of 
selsf its specific gravity being at the same toe copyhold land in ▼mas tSMtogs. It is called borough- 
changed from 1T83 to 3*844. It suffirrs no ohstrge, English in coOtradmhifitiDti, at it were, to the.'^r* . 
eelng neither rolatUised nor fused. It may, however, man oustomt, and whioh is taken- notice ofby 0b|ny|L 
be melted by the heat generated by a powerful gaL lib. 7, o. 8, and by tdCttetok t. 366- The reason fiiggn 
raate batteiy, Lika aili^ it ia a ncA-asndiidior of fay LItItotoaig, baema# toyfimiKer son, by rsfitodf 
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bis tender age, is aoito aaimbU at tha rest of hii bre- 
tbrsn to help himelft Omor auihori (9 lifo4« 
pref.) bare, indeed, giftn a mooh stranger naaon t&r 
this custom, as if the lord of the fee had. ancieotlj the 
nght ofconcuhinage with hit tenant's wife on her wed- 
ding night ; and that therefore the tenement descended 
not to the ddest but to tho youngest son, who was more 
oertainly the ofl'spring of the tenant. But it is not known 
that ever this custom prevailed in England, though it 
certtinly did in Scotland (under the name of mercMa 
or marcMta) till abolishea by Malcolm HI. ; and per- 
haps a more rational account tlian either may be 
fetched (though at a eulHcient distance) from the 
prneliceof the Tartars; amongst whom, according to 
Father DuliaJde, this custom of descent to the young- 
est sou also prevails. That nation is composed totally 
ofshepherds and herdsmen ; and the elder sons, as soon 
as they are capable of leading a pastoral hfc, migrate 
from their father with a certain allotment of cattle, 
and go to seek a new habitation. The voiingest son, > 
therefore, who continues latest with the father, is ' 
naturally the heir of his honse, the rest being already 
provided for; and thus we hnd that among many 
jther northern nations it was the custom for all the 
eons but one to migrate from (ho father, wliiqb one 
became his heir. — (Walsing. XJpodigm. N»u»t, e. 1.) 
Bo, possibly, this euHtom, wherever it prevails, may Ihj 
the remnant of that pastoral state of our llntish and 
Qerniau ancestors which Caesar and Tacitus describe. 
— ^f. Third IlfWorf,p. B; Year-Hookt 

30 Hell. VI. 20 ; Co. Lxit. by Ilargrave, 10 a, n. (3), n. 

( 4 ). 

.oaotTOii Fond is a fund instituted by the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 5 & 6 'Will. IV. c. .'in, which 
declares that the rents and profits oi all hercditauienls 
the interests, dividends, niul annual proceeds of al 
moneys, dues, chattels, and valuable securities, belong- 
ing to the former body corporate of such borough named 
ip the schedules A and B, or to any member or ofllcer 
thereof in his cornorutc capacity, and eiory lino and 
penalty for any oflence against this act, the application 
of which is not otherwise therein provided for, is to be 
paid to the troasurer of the borough, and to be carried 
ny him to the account of a fund to be called *'the 
Borough Fund." After the paynioiit of nil the lawful 
debta due by the late body oorimrate, this fund is to < 
bo applied towards the payment of tlu^ salary of the ' 
mayor, and of the reenraer, and the police magistrate < 
(where the latter functionaries shall bo created), the 
■alaries of the town dork, treasurer, and every other 
ofllcer appointed by the council; and other borough 
eipenses specified in tho act. i 

Bouounn Katk is a rate levied within a borough by ( 
order of the council of the same, in terras of act 5 & H i 
Will. IV. c, f»fl, which declares that when tho borough i 
fund shall not bo sulOcieiit for tho purpu.ses aforrauid, 
the council of tho borough is hereby authorized and 1 
require<l from time to time taestiniata, as correctly as i 
may ho, wbnt amomitwiU bosnflicictit for the payment \ 
of the expenses to be inaurrod ; and in ordor to raise i 
the amount, •the council is anthurixed and required, i 
from time to time, to order a borough rate in the na- I 
iuru of a oounty rate, to be made within their borough, j 
for which purpose tho council shall have all the powers i 
within thanr borough that justices of the peoi'o, ssscni- ] 
bled at tksir general or quarter sessions, have within 
their jurisdiction. Persons considering themselves sg- < 
gni'ved by the rate may appeal to tho recorder at the i 
next quarter sessions for the borough ; or, in tb< 1 
of no recorder witMn the borongh. to the justices at the i 
bext quarter sessions for the county. < 

BoaanLLiAMs, hor»r§l*4i-ajts, a sect of Christians in i 


from April, IntldtTiowtheywatotobeelianetnriaad 
wind, vain, snow, and sleat; aadthebiokes wenit«r 
that usually prevails about that time gave some ooionr 
to the notion. 

BoaeuoLDia. (&# Boaovon.) 

Bos. (Ske Botidjb.) m 

Bosjkbkan, bo»^^-man (Du., bush-man}; an as* 
ceedingly diminutivo variety of the Hottentot race» 
perfuotiy uncivilized and very savage ijp disposition. 
They inhabit that portion of Africa which lies north of 
Cape Colony. Some individuals oP this tribe were 
exhibited in this country a few years ago. 

Bosxox, hot'-koi (Gr., the grazers), was the name 
given to a class of ascetic monks who lived in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, and are said to have subsisted 
Solely upon roots and herbs. The^ did not inhabit any 
house, and professed to spend their time in the worship 
of God, in prayers and hymns. 

I ^ Boss, bo$a (Ft. Aomc), in Arch., an ornamental pvo- 
> jection covering the intersection of wooden ribs that 
' cross each other, generally at right angles, dividing 
the surface of a flat or 
vaulted ceiling into com- 
partments. The boss is 
iftcn beautifully carved 
into foliage or fretted 
work. Olid sometimes 
shields with armr hI bear- 
mgs are introtti tl, and RjHjf 
representations .-f the w 

hiimau face, an I heraldic 
enihlems. It is most fre- 
quently introdiieed 

buildings belonging to the noaa 

Decorated Bii>.'hHh and 

Perpendioiihir English styles of architecture. Tha 
name is also given to the projection eometimes found 
in the centre of a shield. 

])osTA.v.tT, W-/(Oi-ys (Turk, boaian^ a garden), lite- 
rally signifies gardeners, hut is applied to a class of 
men in Turkey who, in addition to acting as the sultan’s 
gardeners, perform a variety of other functions, such 
as mounting guard in the seraglio, rowing the sultan's 
barge, and attending on the officers of the palace. Their 
head or chief, the boa/anji-baaht, is one of the grand 
dignitaries of the empire ; he has the rank of a paoha, 
is governor of the seraglio and the other impcrim rcsi- 
dcoees, steers the sultan's barge, and has the jurisdic- 
tion of the shores of the Bosphorus and tho Sea of 
Marmora. This otiloo is onlv conferred upon personal 
favourites of tho sultan. I'he bostanji, at one time, 
amoiiuted to C,(K)0 men, but at present their number 
does not exceed (ioo. They formerly did military duty 
in the field with tho janissaries, and in war their 
strength was raised to 12,000 men. 

Boswkllia, boa-waVdi-a^ in Bot., a geu. of plants 
lielonging to tho nat. ord. Amyridacea, The most 
important species is B. thuryfara^ a tree which grows 
to a large size, in billy situations, from the Coromandel 
coast to the central parts of India. This plant is the 
source of the valuable guiii-resin hnown as Indian oil- 
baniim. [Saa Olidanvsi.) B. papyrifera, a native of 
Abyssinia, also yields a fragrant gum-ream, and » 
further remarkable on account of its inner bark, which 
peels off in thin white layers like paper. 

Botany, bat'-a-na (Gr. bolana, an herb), that part 
of natural history which relates to the vegetable king- 
dom. In its widest sense, botany oomprehends oU that ia 
known of plants, and, therefore, forms a boundlnss field 
of inquiry. Tho student has to consider the external 
conllgiiration of plants,— their strootnre, the functions 
which they perform, tha relatioiis which they bmur to 
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»«#piar 

**ltw ttlwnj'a beei^ tluit it it a purtuit tbtt Mnutos th« 
IbMf and eiei ' ^ 

tbtiftiodorail 

the sdeiice is carried jao 

aiio clstaifioatioD, the eharffc ie but too true. Ilut the 
botouistihat it desirous of wipiuff off this aspersion 
should be by no means eontent with a list of names s 
he should study plants philosoplucslly, should investi- 
gate the laws of vegetation, should examine the powers 
and virtues of c^oscious nerbs, should pruiuote their 
cultivation, and %rafb the gardener, the planter, and 
the husbandman on the phytolofd’t. Ifot that system 
is by nnr means to be thrown aside,— without syateui, 
the field of ^'ature would be a pathless wildernoss,— 
but systciu should be subservient to, not tlio muiu ob- 
jeet of, pursuit." To facilitate investigation. Botany 
has been divided into several departmeuts, whioli 
rosy be regarded as separate sdoncea. The objects 
and soope of each of these sub'scieiices will now be 
explained. 

1. StrurtufaZ JJotany, or Orffuno/jraphitt intdudes 
everything relating to the organization ol plants,^ It 
describes the diflerent kinds of tissue which cuter into 
the composition of plants ; it exjtlnins the structure of 
every organ ; and it also teHohe.i the ndation that ouc 
orgau bears to another. That brunch of structural 
botany which has reference to olcinentary tissues 
is sometimes distinguished us Vegetahte Hittnlogy. 
The nuRroseone has slionn that tho various iissnes arc 
composed of little membrnnous sacs or vesicles, vary- 
ing in form and size, and united in difl'ereut ways. {See 
Ckul.) Tho study of these elementary organs ciiiinot 
bo pr<jsecutod without, the aid of costly instrumcRts, 
but imicli may be learned from tho clear descriptions 
and oxcclU'iii illustrations given in modern botanical 
works, particularly those of Lindley, Balfour, and 
Bentley. Some plants consist of simple eclla only, 
which continue throughout hfo to produce now cells, 
and to perform all tho vital functions. A fiowenng 
plant, however, although originally cellular, produces 
orpins composed of cells and vessels, variously modi- 
fied and arranged, and covered by an epidermis (which 
ml. These compound organs may be divided into 
numfire, or those concemoci in tho iiourishnient of the 
plant, and rejproduHive, or tlioio which are employed 
m the prodiiolioii of new individuals. The former are, 
the atemt rooft and leaf; tho latter, ihn /lourere and 
/h*W. {See these words, also Ovulk, Pistil, .Mkkw, 
STAVXit.) Leaves occupy various positions on the 
stem and branches, and their urraugemeiU forms u 
subject lor special study. (See Phi’LLotaxtr.) The 
arrangement of flowers on the floral axis and its 
ramifications, has also to be considered. {See 
lirvLOBUSCKircB.) Tho term Morphology has been ap- 
plied to that portion of Organograjihy which treats 
of the abnormal modiflcationa of tbe dilTurent organs. 
The rescarohes which have been made in tins depart- 
nent during the last forty years, have eonflrmcd the 
doctrine advanced by the Cierman poet Gcitbe, nuniely, 
that all those parts familiarly known os leaves, flowers, 
andfrnit, are constructed on a simple uniform plan, 
out of one kind of organ in dilTorcnt states of modifi- 
cation and oombinaiion ; and that there is no other 
difference between the flower of a rose and that of a 
nettle, than what arises from'SnodiUcations and combi- 
nations of this typical organ, which is the leaf. In 
elucidating this doctrine of tbe unity of type, which 
constitutes the basis of the theory of botany, Idndley 
says, ** We are so acoustomed to talk of plants bearing 
leaves, and flowers, and fruit, and it is so evident to 
our senses tliat extremely different organs do exist 
under such names, that it seems inconcejvable that 
parts so very dissimilBr should be only leaves in dif- 
SMent states ; that the jpnre white petals of tbe lily, the 
rich red flowers of the rose, tbe sweet-smelling blossoms 
of tbe jasmhie and orange, or the longtrumpet-sbapcd 
cotoUm of the boneysncklm should aU be loaves ; that 
the stunens in which tbe fertilizing powder is looked 
up, the pistils which are destined to receive the influ- 
ence of the poBen, the ovule that they contain, and, 
flttally, that the fruit which is the result of the action 
of tho two last^ are all so many parts formed out of 
one common otgaOj which in a particttlar and veiw fre- 
queni state is what we coll a leaf. Botanists Jo not 
mean to lay that he who eats an ap|^, or an orange, 
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they assert that those appendages of a plant whioh 

commonly called the leaves have a peculiar auatoisM ■ 
structure, and a certain relation to the stem op whidb^' 
they are borne, and, being developed according tp 
certain fixed laws, are always arranged upon a cerUtu 
and uniform plan with respect to each other ; and tbm 
all the other organs, whether calyx, corolla, stamens, 
pntils, or fruit, have an anatomical structure essen- 
tially tbe santC, bear the same relation to the axis that 
they grow upon, are developed- ncoording to the same 
laws, ere arranged upon the same certain and unilbrili 
plan with respect to each other, and, Anally, are con- 
stantly becoming transformed into leaves of tbe ordi» 
nai^ appearance ; thus losing the condition In whioh 
they are usually found, and reverting to their stmntnrar 
type.'* Morphology is a most attractive subject fbr 
study, but less iin)>ortttiit in a practical point of view 
than that part of Organography which has reference to 
the ordinary forms of organs, and the manner in wid^ 
they am arranged. No sysiematio arrsugemeut ean 
be understood without a knowledge of tho laws upon 
which tho symmetry of plants depends, and a practical 
icquaintance w ith the structure of every kind of organ. 

2. Vhyeioloyieal Jiotauy trcaUi of plants iu a living 
or active siuto, and of the manner in which their func- 
tions are nertoniied; it explains bow they are influ- 
enced by tno several agencies of light, heat, air, and 
moisture; and it dcHcribes their various secretions and 
the nutriment afforded by the sod. • It need scarcely 
be said that any attempt to investigate tbe laws of 
vegetable life would be abortive without a |»eri'eot 
loqiiaintanee with the more important details of or- 
ganization. Plants, not being endowed with voluntary 
motion, derive their food cither from the soil in which 
they are fixed, or from the atmosphere by which they 
arc surrounded. The iiutrinient, eonsistinjg of water, 
generally holding salts in solution, is absorbed, by the 
aid of eiidosiiioso, by the extremities of the root. It 

, then passes from ocll to cell, Snd ascends the stem, 
dissolving, iu its course, some of the organic matter 
stored np in the vegetable tissue. Arrived at tbe green 
shoots and surfaces of the leaves, which arc covered 
with minute openings, or efomatu^ the sap is exposed 
to the ifiAuenco of light, heat, and air. About two- 
thirds of tho moisture taken up is now evaporated and 
exhaled ; the remainder, which, of course, becomes 
(hiektmed, undergoes certain oncmiual changes, and 
then begins to deseciid by the tmder-surfaoo of the 
leaf, ond along the bark. It takes either a direct or a 
circuitous eour'ie downwards, comuiunioating with the 
centre of the stem by the medullary rays, aepositing 
various secretions, more especially ' iu the bark, and 
giving origin to ,«iubslancct whivh are destined to 
nounsh and form new tissues, ‘finally it reaches tho 
extremity of the root, wiicro absorption had com- 
menced : a small portion is there excreted, while tha 
remainder mixes with tbe newly 'absorbed fluids, and 
again circulates in tbe sap. (See Hap, EnuoSmoss, 
tiacBSTioMs.) The circulation of tbe sap bos besu 
aildueed ns an example of the vital processes elucidated 
byphysiologv', because it is duo to the combined action 
of ail the organs of nutrition, and may therefore serve 
instead of several illustrations. The study of tho 
special functions of the various organs necessarily pre- 
cedes that of the general physiological phenomena, suoh 
as circulation, asvimilntiun, respiration, fortibsatioik, 
und gerniinafif>ii. Under the names of the different 
orgaus of nutrition and reproduction, the reader of 
this work will find full particulars respecting their 
functions. The physiology <of reproduction is treated 
of at length under the heads PoLLiiV and Embbto. 

3. S^utematie or Tuxoncmy.-^f^hJm depart- 

ment ineludps the principles of dasaification, which 
are based on tho oWrrations whioh have boon made 
on the structure and physiology of plants. It cannot, 
therefore, be prosecuted suocostfuBy until tho atudeoe 
has acquired a complete knowledge of Organograpliy, 
Tkn object of systematio botany te to name, descri^. 
and nnrMige ptante in suoh a mannei that tho botanllf 
may readily asoertain the name of any speouneif, mid, 
at the fame time, get an insight into its true natnn 
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imd genoml properties. When it ie eonsidered that 
tbei'Oarc sonio 1:20, (KK) known speoies of plants, it is 
ol^vioiif that there most be a aetinite pomenolature 
and claMsiflCNtion, were it only to facilitate reference 
and comnuiiiiftttioii. Before plnuta can be olaasibed, 
their peculiarittes of strueturo must be clearly defined : 
hence the necessity of the technical lanpiage which is 
employed in de’tcnptivo botany. Thia pitifruatfe oupht 
not to deter the lover of nature from studying the 
nriooiplea of clusvification ; for, in acquiring a kiinw* 
ledge of the nunierous technical terms, he will, at the 
sama time, fix in ins mind the ideas wliicb tiiey repre* 
sent, and thus, in reality, become nequamied with 
important clenientnry facts. Botanists uro blsmed for 
using so msny hard words; but it sliotibl be renunii* 
bered that tliey have to explain very minute points of 
structure, and niunt employ a language more rigorouslt 
defined than timt of ordinarveonverriution. *• Bolany,*' 
says Dr, lloeler, “would he the most lovelv of the 
floienoes, if hotanisis had not made its nomeneluturo 
so dry and repuiaive. All the world would study it. if 
it was addressed less to the meniorv and more to the 
intelligence.*' The remarks of Mr. Page on the use ol 
technical terms in geology may be iiiirlv set in oppo- 
sition to tho observation of the Vrcnch wrib*r:*- 
“Heientiflo terms, when once Ihormighly ouinpre- 
hetidori, are quite as easily remrinbered nHtlicisedcrivei 
from the language of evrry*diw life ; \\ hile, being cinelt 
compounds of Orcek and Latin, th^'V (‘onstttnto 
nomenclature intelligible to the scliolnr'i of every 
country. ^ There is nutiiing more perplexing than a 
multiplicity of local and proMiictal terms; find one 
can easily imagine the confnsiou and obsi ruction that 
would arise were ever)' country end dHtriot adhering 
toita own vcrnaiMilar, instead' of adeiitiug auitiforin 
•ystarn of terminolngy. The teoiiuiculities of sciemv, 
often eo ignorantly invoigheil against, arc, in fact, the 
instrunionlii by which it efievts its progress. iVew 
ottl^cts require new names, and new facts new phr.mseH 
So mcpriiM their rolaliotis; and the sooner the stu- 
dent can make himself familiar with those terms 
nod their applications, the niorf* rapid and pIcHHnnt 
Will be his onward progress.’* That pari of Systematic 
Botany which ridaUw to the techiiicMl Inncuuge ofthe 
•oieuue is sometimes I'ulled Olotnolojfff. The principles 
of classification constitiile what is properly railed Tar- 
oHoiNy, thongli tills term is often applied to the whole 
depaHroent. There have been two gri'iit plans pro- 
posed for the elossilleatioii of plants, one denomiiiaied 
and the other natHrol. The iln^t ii founded 
on characters taken Inmi certain parts of plants only, 
without referenoo to others; while the scroinl lakes 
tato account all the parts of plants, and involves the 
idea of in ossiMitial organs. In both artitlcial , 

and natuml systems, the lower diiisions, namely thoi 
^nera and species, arc the same, tho great ditlcreiice ! 
ootween them consisting iii tlio inniincr iii winch the I 
genera arc groitfied into orders, and the orders i . 
elasses. (5'se SrROixs, Oimvs, Okofb, Cmss.) Thej 
plants in one of tho higher divisions of an artificial 
system, snch as that of Linnietis, have no necessary 
afflnity, and are’ eoniiected only by ei'riiiin ohuracters, 
more or less superileial, winch have lien selected as 
the signs of that division. Such a svstein may. there- 
fore, be GonifumHi to a dictionary, in which wordf are 
arranged, for convetiienoe of reference, in alplisbctieul 
order, adjacent w'ords not nccessarUy agreeing with 
each other, Airthor than in eoinmenoing with the same 
letter, in a natural order, on the cimtrary, all the 
gsnerawil) ba found to have a true family likeness: b»r 
their asHOidat ion is tho result of a careful' considiTution 
of the etriu'tiira of every organ. Tho classes in the 
uatural systeni hare been formed upon the name prin- 
etpla. by uniting orders wlricb possess many iniportunt 
characters in Cvunmon. The Linmcan system lends to 
bttw more than a knowledge of names, and can only 
ba looked upon as an index to tlie genera. Though 
attperior to every artilioinl schema previously promul- 
gSitM, us day bttu gone by, and tha more phiiosophical 
liM takm Us place. Litmams himself uever 
)ntaiimd it to ba anything more than a provisional 
ammgement, and dtslincily sUted that a natural 
method was tha great object of scientific inqulrr. The 
imneral prmciplea of tha Linmnau. or Sexual system, 
may be explained in a few wtirds. Twenty-four classes 
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are founded on the number, position, relntivalengths, 
and connection of the etameoa j while the orders in 
these classed depend on the number of styles, iba 
nature of the fruit, the number of the stamene in the 
dasaet where this character is not used for distinguish- 
ing them, and the perfection of the flowerii The 
twenty-fourth class includes plants having inconspicu- 
ous ilnwers, and in it the orders are formed acooraing 
to natural at&nilics. Under those classes and orders, 
all the bnowti genera and siiecies are S|Tangcd. liven 
as an urtifioul method for disooreriug tbo names of 
plants, the Linnn*an system has many impcrfecuuu*. 
Being bmed ution the more obvious ebaraeters of the 
reproductive organs, it cannot be of (be least use when 
the plants are pot in full llnwcr, with all the stamens 
and styles perfect. The dilferent flowers on the same 
plant often varviis regards the number of tbo stamens. 
Again, if the daosillcation were carried out rigidly, it 
would separate, iu many instances, the Bpecies of the 
same genus; but bo sensible was Linnmus of (he im- 
portance of maintaining the natural character of hia 
genera, that he sucnficed the symmetry of his scheme 
for the sake of keeping all the species together. The 
nntiiral system of clasKilieation is based tipou the reiil 
afiinities oi plunto. biiiI necessarily takes into occonnt 
all the organs, lliougli it can never he perfect nhiil 
all till' plants of fhe globe have been oxnminnd, it 
Ilia uirciidy rci< ’ cd a very high point of develop- 
ment, mid a g' immher of tlie orders which hare 
been deterniiro .ire quite an natiinil as tlie orders 
in the nnimal . 'niplom. Bor example, those groups 
of )ilmds dpfugimted ns TfnmtuMthu'eir, Ocn/iuiiai*e«t 
and Afropuretf, are as distinct in their churiicters 
as lh**»e iiniiiiiii groups named Cfiiacfu, Chrtropttra, 
end Ifofirutiit. (,SVe Asiuat. Kinodou.) Siich t>e>ng 
the ciMc, It follows that a knowledge of one species is 
to a great extent the knowledge of many ; for an indi- 
vidual, if well sclccit'd, will exhiliit the most important 
eliiiriictcrs of all the othi»r plants in (he tutnr natural 
group. Thus, hv stuihing tho common rntlisli (see 
l<sviiAiriTK),or the iniisiimlfsee Binapis), tho botanist 
m«y obtain a general knowledge of about 1 ,(100 species 
which eonstiiuie the order Cmrffertti, and which are 
all formed, as if were, on the 8»me typo. The proper- 
ties of plant a uceord in a very remarkable manner with 
their structure ; and, ns a general rule, the position of 
a plant in the natural arrangement indicates its pro- 
perties. For example, if a botanist, oh examining n 
plant, lliuN ad the Kiriictiiral peculiarities of the order 
st ineniiofiod, he may feel confident that it is not 
li.xiimuiM, bur inoiit likt-ly auiiacorbutie or pungont. 
If, howeMT, he should meet with one nf thp A fropncf a , 
he might safely .«et it down as a plant possessing poi- 
souou» narcotic properties. Enough has lieen said to 
•ore that the, natural system ia much mors than a 
ere index to the names of phints. It reveals to a 
ntaiii e\tpui the plan of creation, and is at once an 
..id to n'learch and a record of discovery. Several 
schemes based upon the natnral Bfllnilies of plants 
have been devised. These may be regarded an so many 
vervic'iis iif the one tme system ; lor, though they have 
been worked out bv riilfcrent nietlinds, they agree in 
nearlv all their grand divisions. The characters by 
which the prtiiuirv groups have lieen determined are 
lurnished by the clonientary tissues, and the most im- 
portiwit organs of vegetation ami reproduction. Ke- 
gard ng % .;ly the cleinentary struerure, plants may bo 
arrangctl under tho heads of Cellular and Vitteular, 
ureurding to the absenec or presence of regular vea- 
ael.H. f.Vec Tissric, Cfi.!., VKbSKL.) A more satisfsc- 
torv arrangement resnits from a consideration of the 
ditrorent modes by which plants are propagated. Soim* 
spring from true neerfs, containing the rudiment ar- 
organs called eotrlcdmis ; w'liila others am developed 
from spares, in which no distinct organs can be traced. 
The former am said to be eoft/iedmioutt and the latter 
arofj/fedonrrti» (i e. without cotyledons). As the number 
of cotyledons forms a natural 'distinctive character, the 
first group of plants is subdivided into monoeofyiado- 
MOMS, having one cotyledon, and dtccfy/sdonoMi#, having 
two cotyledons. The mode in which the root i» pro- 
duced affords chameten wliioh confirm this arrange- 
ment. The young root of an ocotyledon is Aetersrkuai, 
that of a monocotyledon is tntforhieal, and that of a 
dicotyledon excrkual, {Set Bwbjito.) The three 
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fiumyt an Turther charootertzed by the ateine ; thine 
»>f the flnt lieiD,r oere^iteMiir, thoae of the eecroDd 
eeite^fNONet and those of the third exoffenoM. iSi 0 
Rnui.) Stemlois plaots are said to be thttltpigifMiu, 
and focm a diatinet aeotion of ibeacotjledonoua grt^up. 
Tlie TebatioA of the leaves eatabliahea the same great 
nataral diviaiona; aud limilar reaulta are obtained from 
n couaideration of the flowers; monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons being pAaaermr<ifnova, or flowering, and 
acotyledons ti^togamtnUt or flowcrleas. The ibilow- 
ing table exhibits the relation of the clifl'erent cha< 
ranters i— 

Smbryo. Badlcla SUnii. Flomi. 

^ } H®*®*^*‘h»*al Acrogenoua Cryptogamous. 

“‘Sm } Eodorbi..! Et.aog 0 i.oM 1 
Exogeoou. / 

TJio arnmgnmpot adhered fo in this dielinnory ia that 
ndopted liy Professor HciiiJcy in his eicelleut ‘‘Manual 
of Jtotany.’* It is Ibiimled upon the Hohemes of 
JnsMeu, De OaiidoHe, and Lmdley. aiu\ iimj he lluia 
•IcHiTihed : — The Togetahle Uingdoin m divided into two 
suh>kringdonis,'-~Phanerugaiiiia, llowennif or c*otyh*do- 
iioua plants ; and C'ryptogauiia, flowcrleas or acotyle- 
lionuua plants. 

Sub-Kingdom PHAN EROQ AMTA. 

Plants which have ciideni flowers, and which arc 
P'.oXiHgated by seeds coiituiiiing colyleduna. 

eSasa L— DicoTTbrnoWEfl. 

Embryo dicotylcdonouH ; gerniinution exorhizal; 
tiio stem exogenous; leases with rolicuinted \ena- 
tion: iLowers with a quinary nr quulerinirv arrange* 
In this class there are two great itivisioim : — 

^Dirision 1. udn^ioracriKta.'— Ovules inchised iu an 
ovary, and fertilized indirectly by the uedunof the 
pollen on the stigma. Iu this division there are four 
sub-classes 

8uh-Cliiss 1. — Thaltmi/lorff, or plants with flowers 
usually furniabed wdh both cnivx mid cordUa, the hit- 
ler composed of distinct pctsls insert cvi «m (he tiiala- 
inns ; siainens bypi>gynous, or adherent to the aides 
of the ovary. 

Sub-Class 2.— Ciil'yci/7or<e, with flowers having itsindly 
calyv and corolla, the latter innatly with dintmei petala 
and iiiMertodon the ralyx ; stamens either jicrigynonsor 
••pigyrious. 'I'his suh-class is di\ ided into — ] . YVn/iyw/c, 
ill winch the caln is tree, or nearly so; the stHiiiens 
iiAiially pcrigynoiia, and the ovary Hiiperhn'. 2. JCju^ 
ovn^, in which the culyx ia more or less adherent, and 
the ovary inferior. 

Siih-Ciass 3. — CoroViflor^, flowers having both calyx 
and corolla, the latter with united ptMais, stamrim 
inserted on the corolla or ovary, or free and arising 
from the thalamus. Subdivisnins ;—l. JCpinpinp, m 
which the calyx IS adherent, and tin* ovarvconHeqiu-ntly 
inferior. 2. HypoffumintPt in which (tie FtauiciiH are 
inserted into the thalamus, and do not adhere to the 
corolla; ovary superior. 3. Epifiet>tlfP,or JipieoroNtr, 
in which the cordlla arises from the thalumus, and liaa 
tlie stamens attache^ to it; ovary superior. 

8iib-Closa 4. — JHonocMjtmytie^l or Jvrfal<r, flowers 
having either a calyx only, or without both culyx and 
corolla. * 

Division 2. fl'yaiwaaperwia.— Ovules naked, or not 
inclosed in an ovary, being fertilized directly by the 
action of the pollen. 

Class II.— MovocomsnosEs, 

Embryo monoeotyledonons ; germination eodorlit* 
sal; stem endogenous; leaves usually with paraliel 
Tcnatioii; flowers with a ternary arrangement. In 
this class there are three sub-olasses ; — 

8ub-Cla8Bl. 2>»ri!yogeRff.— Leaves with n reticulated 
venation, deeiduqin; rhizome and root with tbo wood 
arranged in a ooncttstric znanner; floral envokipet 
verticillate. 

bnb-Olaas 2. PwftUoidm or Jlcn'ifis.— Leaves with a 
parallel venation, permanent; floral envelopes (peri- 
Hath) verticillate, and usually cokmred, rarely scaly, 
sometiines absent. Subdivisions 1. Ppigynx. in 
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which I be jBoweni ore ntiudly itentti|An‘od^l 
Hnth adherent; ovary Infhriop. 2. 

'flowers usually hermaphrodite ; perianth iree'i^.'il^vwy 
superior. 3. xlictfnes, insrhioli the Aowv4rs areUMnilp 
imisexusl j perianth either absent or ounstoiiog df'li 
tew scales. 

Sub-Class 3. (TliifiioeeA.-*- Leaves pan&aib>ve(aM* 
permanent ; flowers glumaoeous, that is, havbig flo 
proper periantli, but consisting of imbricated b(Mts. 

Sub-Kingdom CRYFTOOAMlA. 

Plants which havin no flowers, and which ara|irepa*' 
gated by s)ioreB, This sub-kingdom ooustituies a.«liisa 
by itself, VIZ. 

Class III.— Aconriiinonse. 

Other charai*tor8 besides those which deflne the enb- 
kingdom may bo enumerated. The germiaation is 
intlcliinte or obscure ; the stem is sometimes preeant 
and sometimes absent, — iu the fanner case, when 
lody, it 1 .H aerogenous; the leaves, when they exist, 
liavr 'forked veins; no true flowers sso produosd. 
There are two aub-ulasses i— 

Siib-Clnsv 1. — Plsnts with stems and 

leave.« dislingniHhtdde, and posvesnitig stomata. 

Sub-chiHi *2. yVi/iZ/ofirM/e.— Plants with uo distinct 
.teiiks or leaves; sloniutu ab.scnt. 

For 11 full cxplaTiation of the above olassoi and snb- 
‘liiRses, the reiuh r is rolerred lo the sctuirate arilclea 
_M veil under tlie difl’crent heads. The scheme devised 
bv Profeiisor Lind ley is more oy tnmetrioal, and in many 
•peels more philosophical, than any other ; but the 
immeH gi\en to the (iiflerent groUpn have not bem 
adopt' d iiv many bt>( unieiil writers. The seven elaises 
of this beaulitiil arraiigeiucut arc dibtinguishod by the 
follow uig eharuefers .— 

Class 1. TiiAM-ociiiNS.— Asexual or flowerleee plants, 
w'jihout proper stems or leaves. 

Class II. Acroomns. — A sexnsi or flowerleie Jdanto^ 
with stems and leaves. 

Class 11 T. IlufzooRite.— Hexual or flowering plaali, 
with ocolylcdonouM embryos and fruetafl- 
catinu springing from a tbalins. 

Class IV. EnjiOuKns. — Munooofylcdonotts flowering 
plant R, with endogenous stoma, parsttiu 
viniution, nnd ternary symmetry. 

Class V. DirTvouKKH. — Moiiwolyledonoui plants, 
with relnnilttted venation. 

Class VI. G VMNOOKNH. — Polycutylodonout exogens, 
wrh naked seeds. 

Class TII. E VOOK7I8. — DicotylodenensplsnlSjWitbsteda 
111 a seed-vessel. These are arranged iu 
four Bub-claiscs. 

Under the ninve bends Liridley places all the natural 
■ders, w hieh he arranges in groups termed AllianoMt, 
A briel iv»llrf the jirogrcas of syatematio botany 
may cuueJudL* thin all eniptlo elucidate its leadingpHik- 
ciph'v. One of the earliest methodical arrarigemenis 
WHS that of Cu'flalpinus, a Roman pbysieiaii attacbfd to 
the court of Pope Sixtus V. This was entirely srtill- 
eial : nnd the rurne may lie afllmicd of the several iwa- 
terns of (leaner, Morison , Kivinns, andToumcItirt. That 
iropotinded by Touniefort w'aa I'or a loiig time adopted 
ir the French school, but wai idfiniately displaced by 
the attrnctire scheme of Linnietis, who mnst be looked 
upon as the grout promulgator oi the artiflcJal method 
of eloesiflcntion. The brut at tempt at arranging plants 
according to their natiinil utlitiitics was made byoDY 
great countryman John Hay, in the year 1383. Hit 
••cheme wai ne<'essarjly very imperfect, for tbo Bumber 
of plant*! then known was comparatively small; stfllii 
wav in its leading features correct, and has rsaDy formed 
the Iniindrition of every later system* It wot Jong 
legleoted, and did not reerivethe attention it deserved 
intil JuMieo entered the field, and developed Ray's 
ievis of the natural affinities in the vegetable kiog- 
doin. Jussi en's method was flret made Known in the 
year 17fW>, just eleven years after tho death of LinnsKia. 
Bince (bat nine, the nstural method has been advaneed 
by the labours of De Candolle, Brown, RndU«hMr» 
Lindiey , and msuy others. 

4. Gempwp4«eafRcfom treats of tire msoner in wbltdl 
plants are sfrccled liy efimate and station, and ftmlen* 
vours to deterznine the eonditions under which parti- 
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f m VT famili«« or speoies of pUnta are confined to certain 
aonee of latitude and altitude. It is o study of great 
interoAl, and one vhioli cannot be eaoceesfully prose* 
outed without an intimate acquaintance with most of 
the Bcirncps. Of coarse, so long as there are rest 
tracts of ooDlincuts nnexplored by notanical travellers, 
the knowledge upon which this department is foiradcd 
must be imperfect. (See Dxstbibutxom or 
S. jFoeeil Itotaey inrestiffatesiho nature of the plants 
found in a fossil state in ine various geologioal forma* 
tioDS. It is therefore at once a branch of Dotuny and 
of geology. (See PAT.jBONTOXiOOT.^ 

The practical hearings of botany are most important, 
and are sometiroes treated s^arately in manuals of the 
soieitco, under the head of Jsconomio liotany. All the 
principal plants affording food, timber, medicine, fibres, 
dye-stnfia, and other usefoi products, are noticed in 
tfiis work under the names of the genera which include 
them. Many arts and sciences closely cotmeered with 
botany are explained in separate art iclos. (See M atk ax a 
MsSXOA, A»aiCVI.TUB1i, HonTicrLTuitK, Aubouicui.* 
TU*B, GAnnsNXNO, Physical GKoaKAVHY.)— Ay/*. 
Lindley's Vegetable Kingdom and School Bofntig ; Pal* 
four's Manital Jiota'ugt Claee-boat- qf Bolaugt atid 
Botaniet’e Companion; Pontley's Manual q/* Jlufang; 
Babington'a iVnRfiol gf Ilritiah Botany ; Callow’s 
Popular VieUl Botany* 

Botant*Bat K.IBO. (See Pitcaitttus.) 

PoTR, hotCt is an old Haxou word sicnifying 
help, succour, aid, advantage, reeompense, sat isfueimn, 
or amends : and is equivalent to ex/otvr, wlncii is de- 
rived from the Fr. entoffer^ to fiinnsh. It is :ui nllonr- 
anoo of wood for fuel, repairs, and (he like, and wlneli 
every tenant for life, unless rnstruined by covenant i>r 
agreement, may, of cammon right., take upon the land 
lor his reasonable serviee, without being iiTi]icm;halile 
for committing waste. The w'ord is goiierallv eotijoined 
with another to etprees its nature; us brtdoe-bofr, 
which is an allowance for making or repairing a brulge ; 

or houee-hote, for fuel ; plough^boie and cart- 
hote» for making and reimiriiig imijlement.s of hiis. 
bandry; hay-heie, at hedge-bote, for repairing heitgi 
and fences, Ac. The term hole and its conipoutnh, 
however, though toohivically proper, have iu uiuderu 
times somewhat fallen out of use, 

Pot-Flt, bot'-Ai Although most of 

these insects are incapable of taking noiirishuieut when 
in their perfect state, from the obsMlete nature of (heir 
mouths, they are nevertheless to be regarded ns among 
the greatest pests that ollliot cattle. During their 
larva state they are all parasitic upon the various 
herbivorous animals, some of (lieiii harbouring iu the 
skin, and i thers iu the ijitenml cavities of their bodies. 
In horses these posts are colled bote; in sheep, maggote; 
and in oxen, wornibe. Of the internal parasites, some 
live in the fronta.1 sinuses of sheep and deer, the parent 
laying her eggs m the iiOHirils of the aniiiial, whence 
the larva creeps up to its destined abode ; whilst others 
(the hots) make their way to th-^ vorr core of the 
aniuial's inteHtiiios. The eggs of these latter are laid 
upon the skin of the horse in such positions as are 
easily reuehed with bis tongue. This selection of situ- 
ation, however, is not io\ariahle, nor, according to 
Newman, uead it be, to insure the bot's purpose. He 
says, “All naturalists must have observed how com- 
monly the eggs of the hot are deposited on that part 
of a horse's shoulders which he can never reach with his 
mouth ; uud thus, to a oasaal observer, it would seem 
that they must perish, and fail in the object for which 
their pnrent designed them. N ow there is a provision of 
nature which exactly counteracts this difficulty. W heo 
hmwes are together in a pasture, and one of them feels 
an irritation on any part of the ucck or shoulder which 
haoanuoi roach with his mouth, he will nibble another 
hofUeon the corresponding part of his neck or shoulder, 
and the horse so nibbled will immediately perform the 
kind otlloo nniuired of him, and begin nibbling away 
al the part indicated." After the eggs have remained 
among the hair of the horse's hide four or five days, 
they arrive ao near maturity that the least additional 
heat is sttifident to hatch them. This additional beat is 
evpplied hv the appUeation of the friendly horse's lipe 
and tokiguei the Imma are liberated, and, ndbariog 
mdily to the moist eurfhoe of the horse’s mouth, are 
nooveyedsMglitto his intastmes. It is satiafaetoxy 
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to learn that opinion is at least divided oa to whether 
the bot-fly in the horse's stomach is hurtful. The 
horse bM an instinetivo horror of this insect, and, os 
soon as it flies near him, he gallops round the field .or 
inclosure until he is in a profuse per«pir8tioi},aiid then 
eomoa to a sudden stop, m a state of tremor. The fly 
makes a most delicate poise on the wing, and then 
suddenly darts at the horse and di^sits au egg. This 
is repeated until several hundreds are atlixed to the 
hairs, genorally of the leg. When the larvas Ih'co:ii»» 
perfect, they pass from the body of the animal with 
the dutig, in which they remain until they are matured 
into a fly. They frequently attach themselves, by u 
hook-like proceos, near the anus of horned cattle, aud 
drop with tlip dung. In tlw* summer iiioutbs oxen fre- 
quently Btaud iu a pend or pool for a considerable 
iiine.jtnoir instinct leading them to this course In order 
that they may effect uully got rid of their future 
enemy. 

lloTHfF, hoth'-e (Gaelic hofhng^ a cot), is a name 
given m the Highlands of HeoUaml to a hut, or rhu 
meanest sort of cottage; but latterly the name has 
oome to be applied to the houses iii which the unmarried 
farm-labourers are lodged, in iliirercnt parts of Sc-ol- 
laiid. These lust are uaiiully of th« iiu'st wretched 
dcscriphori. Freqiieutly a number of young men i 
thus crowded to"pther in a single apartment, where 
they have to Of * leep, dress, mid prepare their own 
tieuln. They!. ^hus without any control, uud great 
•ixity of moral iS the conseittience. in some jilaces 
tliere are uKo onihies for unmarried leraalff farui- 
•rvanti, which iiro still more reprehensible. Diiniig 
the la-^t few) cars, popular iitiontion in Soot laud has 
been much dirci'ted to the cmIv of the hothie system, 
lioth thioiigh the platform and the press, and it has 
been almost universally condemned. No one has done 
aorc to Overthrow this sy.vtem than the Ilev. Dr. Dcgg. 
ofKdinburgh. 

iioTUROUKMiRoir, Mh'- ro - den* -droH (Qr. bothrae, 
pit, dendrou* tree), in Ueol., a gen. of iossil stems, 
with dotted surfaces, occurring iu the coal •measures, 
and distinguished from StgtUarta and Shgmina by 
two opposite rows of deep oval pits, n liicli appear to 
be the scars left by large cones or seed-bracts. 

lloroifOMANcr, bot'-o-Ho-Miin-ee (dr. hotane, a plant, 
mnnfeia, divination), n methoil of inquiry into tho 
liiturc bv means of plant.*!. The plan, sometimes 
adopted by Toiing ImUos, of picking off’ the petals of a 
flower, one by one, to see whether a eertnin event will 
or will not happen, i.s one way of practising botono- 
ninncy. This siiecies of divination was nueieutly prac- 
tised by wTiting a iiuiiiber of letters or words upon 
leaves, and then exposing them to tlie wind, when tlio 
answer was attempted to be made out of those that 
remained. Sometimes the uoi>e or crackling of loaves 
when eruuhed between the hands or cast into the fire 
wns the mode resorted to. 

lloTRYCnirH, bo-trik'-i‘Um (Or. botme, a bunch 
of grapes), m Hot., a gen. of ferns of tho division 
OphtogloeefO'. The only Uritish species is li. lunaria, 
cunmioiiiy called Monuwort, a little fern common 
on mountain pastures. jj. virginienm is found 
in many parts of America, Asia, and Africa ; but in 
Fiirope it IS strangely coniined to Norway. Its fronds, 
which arc large and succulent, are boiled and eaten in 
the Himalaya, New Zealand, and a few other parts. 

lioTKYOlusL, bo(*-ri-oi-(/at (Ur. botrue, a bunch of 
grapes), in Min., w term nppUed to masses occurring 
in a concretionary form resembling bunches of grapes. 
Certain Imicstouos and hmniatitcs are found in this 
form. 

Botryolttb, bo/'-ri-o-lile (Gr. holme, a bunch of 
l^pes. eidoe, like), datholite or lioro-silioato of 
. iccurring in a bofryoulul form at Arendahl, in 
Norway. It is also found near Lake Superior in such 
largo quantities, that it has been used as a flux for 
coppqr, and as a tunree of borucic acid. 

noTaTTia, botf-ri-tie (Or. hotme, a cluster of 
grapes), m Bot., a gen. of fungi, comprising 
ronny of those mieroscopio pfawis 'which, in their 
fully-developed condition, form the difTerent kinds 
of mould found on bread, cheese, preserves, fruits, 
paper, and other substances. Manv of the epeeics 
«re pecnliarty destructive to Irving animaleend plants : 
thus the dieesM in the tilkwona known ny the 
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oanw of mtaear^Ht, it prodvttd hy <na or mort; • interMfc iffreod «po», hovertr it ma^^so^’tboltgttl 
ditnae to whicb tomipt are partioalarly liablo it con- rate of ioteretti it being ooaiidered in tbe niliue OjrSn 
neoted with the growth of the eneewt Ji. paiiratUkai intaranee, end not utB%. And thia it aUowM td m n 
end the inueh<drt«ded potato ditetM it oonddentij talideontraotin all iradiiignatioat. Intyaeaee^m 
aacribed by many obaertera to H. tbip and taoUe, if brought home, are antwen^e ^ 

BortLS-F»B lSaeeapharj^ammtUaeeM),tkt€tj9^^ well at thepertonof the oorrower) for the monqrleBi 
gnlar fish, beloomng to the gen. Saceephatynx, Only But if the loan it not open the f ene], but unpB the 
twoepeeimeot of the gennt have been taken, and, with goods and nierchandiae, whidhmutt neceetHrilyn^edld 
the exception of tiie, they realize many of the fabulous orexohanged in the nonrte of the voyage, tuenonly 
accounta of the aea-eerpont. One was caught in the the borrower, peraouallr, ia bound to anawcr tbe e<m« 
entrance to Davis* fltgrails, and measured four feet end tract, who, therefore, in this ease, is said to take op 
a half, and the other between Iceland and Labra- money at re$ponJeutia, These terms are also applied 
dor,*-'it woa six feei long. The most siogular fact con* to contracts lor the repayment Of mouey borroweaTnot 
neoted with the boitle-fish is, that its body is capable on the ship and goods only, but on the mere hsxara of 




lentbern bot- 
tle, and It has 
along Blender 
tail like a 
whiplash. It 
haaa jiointed 
BOTTLE-risn. anoul, and its 

nionih is fur- 
nished with long sharp teeth. Under the small pec- 
torals the three braiiuhials can be seen through the 
irregularly -ohuped gill-openings; end the extensibility 
of the jaws is greater than that of tho sei'iienl tribe. 
It has a slightly granular, but soft, loose, and slimy 
skm, and is very voracious; one of the exaniples re- 
ferred to was discovered to have swallowed aJl-ih longer 
than its own body, and the other a sea-perch thicker 
than itnelf. 

Bottlk Pateiis, bot*-t«l, is a term applied to those 
papers that are inclosed in bottles and cast into the 
sea. Sometimes luU'Uigciioe of the sinking or dcstriic- 
tion of a vcshcI is communicated in Ihis way ; but tney 
are commonly made use of in showing the dnfls and 
currents of tho ocean. In such cases the ship’s name, 
the latitude, longitude, dale, Ac., arc wnlicn down on 
a slip of paper, which is then put into allot tic, properly 
secured, and cast into (ho sea. Those papers arc fre- 
quentljr drifted away into very distant lociilities, and, 
when picked up, often supply useful iiifurmution to the 
lirrlrogrupher. — lief. JVautuial 32ii</ari#jo for Sept., 
iMfiT. 

Bottles (Fr, llc«fei7/e»). — The manufucture of 
bottles IS one of couHidcrablo inipurtiinco. This 
may bo seen from the fact that Franco uses 
iiMiiually over of bottles for wine alone. 

Tho bcittlo inaiiulacturo of tlreat Britain is very 
flourishing. After supplying our own wants, which 
are cnoriuoiiH, wo export common bottles annually 
to the amount of over £3(K),<KK1, llultlrs destmeii 
to contain acid, or oflcrvescing wines, urc made' 
with partionliir cure, a machine having been invented , 
for tiMting their strength. Before this the loss ot , 
ohanipagne bottles by bursting was nearly KO uer cent. ' 
Bor ncid wines the glass should cuntuiii a slight exceifS 
of silica ; otherwise, the lime or alkali left nneombined 
is acted upon, and the bottle corroilcd. Bor more in- 1 
formation ou this subject see CJlass MAEVFArTi'UK. 

Borroir, hoi'-tomy a terra frequently used m com- i 
mercial language to deuoto a ship, as'wheti we speak 
of goods imported in foreign bottomw, or in British 
bottdm. The word is derived from the Dutch bodem, 
which originally signified the bottom or keel of a ship, 
but came afterwaras to be used also for the whole 
TOKscl. The term is also used in both senses in Euglish. 

Bottom Beds, in Oeol., the name sometimes given 
to some partially, or doubtfully fossihtcrous strata 
which immediately underlie tho Silurian system in 
Wales. ' ' 

Bottovbt, in Law and Com., is in the 

nature of a mortgage of a ship, and is said by Blaok- 
stone to have originally arisen from pennifting the 
master of a ship, in a foreign coantry, to hypothecate 
the ship, in order to raise the money to refit.— Bl. 
Com. 4S7.) It arises when the owner takes up money 
to enable him to cany on his voyage, and pledges the 
keel nr bottom of the riiip (partem pro taoto} ss a secu- 
rity for the repayment ; in which case it is understood 
that, if the ship be last, the lendw loses tba whole ot 
bis f but if it returns in safe^, than ha absll 
receiva ban his prineipal, and also w orsm»»«a or 
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be repaid with extraordinary interest, in oaso suoh n 
voyage btt safely performed ; which kind of sgrosment 
is sometimes called Jieuuo tiauiieum, and sometimes 
umra marifima. But as this gave an opening for USD* 
nous and gamiug coniraota, aspecisj]|y upon loim 
voyages, it was enaoB^d by tlie statute 10 Qso. U. o. 37, 
that all moneys lent on bottomiy or rospondetitiu, on 
vesscla bound to or from the Bust Indies, shall ba ag» 
prcssly lent only upon the ship, or npon the morofann- 
dise ; that the lender shall have the benefit of salvs|N; 
and iliut if the borrower have not an interest in the ship, 
or in the cll'eets nii board, equal to the value of the sum 
borrowed, he sliall bo responsible to the lender for so 
much of tho principal as hath not been laid out, with 
legal interest and all other charges, though the ship 
and luerclmtidise be totally lost. Tho observation 
above us to the rate of interest applies to tho laws of 
each particular country fixing the legal rate to be 
taken, tho usury laws in England having been re- 
pealed. 

Bottom xv, (Gr. botano, a plant), ib 

Her., the name given to a cross tho ends of which tor*' 
niiniilo in three aeinieiroular projections, giving them 
ail iippoaranee resi'inbliiig tho trcloil m form. 

BouiioiH, bf>o*»(iui!w (rr.), a lady’s small private 
apartnieut, in w'bieb she receives only her most intimate 
friends, lioudoirs became very fashionable iu Franco 
during the reign of Louis XlV., and were frequently 
adorned in the most luxiinous and funtastic mumiar. 

Boucikt, boo'-zhai (Fr. houget)^ iu Her., a charge 
of peculiar form, representing au apeisnt vessel used 
for the purpose of C'.urrying water. 

Bought and Hold* Notes, id commercial trans- 
actions, on* notes of sulc signed by a broker employed 
to sell goods, and by w'htoh the bargain is completed. 
They oontain the conditions of the bargain, amt are 
ui’terwanlK delivered to tho principals for impieiiieint. 

Bovoik, boo'-zke fFr.),a surgical instruiuoiit used 
for npcuing ohstrueied passages of the body; ss the 
iirotbra, rectum, icfopliHgus, Ac, It is long and slen- 
der in liirm, m bd or lioilow, stifTor floxihlo, aocordiiuf 
to its particular* use, usually varying from ilh to 
of an inch in diameter. It is made of various sub* 
Htances, as German silver or pewter, gum-elastic, oat- 
gut. kc. One kind is also made by dipping a fine coed 
or thread of flax or silk in melted wax until it tiM 
acquired a sufllcicmt thickucss, wheu it is rolled smooth 
and firm on a murble slab. Bougies require to he em- 
ployeil with skill ami caution, as there is always a 
conifideralde degree of danger attending their use. If 
used at all by inexperienced liuiids, the utmost cautioia 
should t»e oiiHerved, as much injury may arixo from 
any hasty or violiMit efibrts to removo tho rcKisfeanoo 
that may present itself; it is rather to be overcome 
gradually and by n'peated attempts, to ta Hot to eoudte 
mneb pain or irriiaium. 

Boudikm Clay. (A'csDairr.) 

Bouloi as, fmlr’.tlin (Hax.), in Oaol., any rounded 
or waierworn iiioeks of stone too Urge to be included 
under the heads of * * pebbles ’* and ** grsvel.** The term 
orraiic honlthrM is generally applied to the detached 
iiia««fs ot rock wbien are found lying upon the surfacs^ 
and which iiave been washed out of the clays of tha 
Glacial epoch, or brought separately from their original j 
»ite« by na>bfrrgs. They adl often louud resting on hfiL 
tops, which during the Glsdal period were banks 9M 
shollowf in the sea, and so arretted tho laden 
in tbeir ooarseii Tha kiwcst boulder known Ig wu 
British bdandt ia near tha head of iha Davil'a wmbi 
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ctmtf ivioliloir. ltii27fMilo»|^by]6 wide, uidlo 
htRh. It if of irranife. reatioff on Oambrian iprtta and 
•latea, tix or oiaht oiileB from tbe nemwat ipranite in 
dtut with a wide ahallow raUej between tCo hill on 
which it now atanda and the granite diatriet. Verv 
large erratic blooka of Bcaadinavian roeka areaeattered 
orar the phtina of Denmark, Praaaia, and northern 
Oenaaiqr. The nonolithio pedeatai of the atatae ol 



IBBATXO BOUlOeBB. 


Peter the Great at Ht. reterHiturg nan hewn mii of 
eh^der weighing l,AO()t<tna, that lav <>n a plain not 
far hrom the city. («9MDiirT,(iiiAciVK, Plkistoci'nf.) 

BontBrARD, or Bowmjvart, bool'-mrd (U«r. hot I- 
mtrhi Eng. ^N/work), ia a i'Vcncb term dniDtiug the i 
outer fortTfleationa or rampurta of a town. Many oft 
these have now beon lovelted, ttie ditohea illled up, and ' 
the spaeo laid out in public nardena, parks, and pro- 
menadea fliioly anaded with trees, but stJll retanntig 
their old name. The boulevards of Paris oi'o the niuui 
magniileent of their kind. 

BouXilUVa, & 0 o'*/i-inK« (Gr, hou, great, and /imos, i 
hunger), is a word used in raediciiio to donoto a canine j 
or voraoioos appetite. The terms amtua or ^ntaa 
fam€§ (Lat. canis, a dog, or bo$, an ox, andyUaicj, hun 
ger), are sometimes used in the same stuisc. 

JlovirnABiBB or Citckh amd BoRoifoiia, 
res (Nor. bonnet a limit), in England, ore declared 
i>y the Miiuicipal Corporations Aot, fi A; 0 Will. IV. 
<*. 70, to be the same as those settled and described 
in a & 8 lYlU. IV. e. 04, being entitled "An Act 
to settle and desoribo the divisions of count ie<« and 
the limits of cities and boroughs in Knulaiut and 
Wales, so far as respects the cieotion of members 
to serve in parhaiiient.^' Thi^ act a as, in some points, 
subsequently amended by b A 7 Will. IV. c. ItXt. Act 
7 Oeo. IV. o. fti, ditolares that when any fel my or nns- 
demaanour shall be eommitted on the boundaries of 
two or more counties, or within COO yards of such 
boundaries, or shiiU be begun in one county and com- 
pleiei! m another, aucli may be dealt with ond tried in 
•ay of the counties. 

BOD»T>ARtBS or Pabtsbbb depended upon ascient 
usage, and were not limited by act of parliament until 
the passing ol the statutes after mentioned ; and where 
thaae have not been apidied, the usage still exists ; and 
in Ipany places great care is taken to perpetuate the 
maBtOiy of the boundaries by perambulations from 
tiina^o lime, which are called beafinq tko bonnJe. In 
tone piBoet parishes seem to intericre, when some 
plaoa the middle of one parish belongs to another 
that it dislaut t but this has generally happened by a 
unity of poasessiou, when the lord of the manor waa 
at the dharga to erect a new church, and make a die- 
tinet pariab of hit otrn demesnes, some of which lay to 
Cha ooiiipaaa of okotber parish. Some lauds ware nayar 


Bpuntar 

St all nnitad to any parish, and rotuaiB to this day 
extra-parochial. Tha'eustom of parambuhitiiigparishm 
during Rogation week (the next but one before Whit- 
Sunday) was first ratroduced, with other Romish esge- 
Tiiouies, by Claudius hlumesrtua, a French bishop of 
Vienne, in the year MO, whose precedent was soou 
afterwards repeated by Bidoulus, uishop of Olermout, 
and at iength establisued by the ccaacif qf Orlomin. 
The regulation of Queeu Elisabeth relating to the Bn- 
glisli amharoaliat or jseocsssuHW, is as fuUows 'i'bo 
people shall once a year, at the tiuie aocustomed, with 
the curate and aubstautial men of the parish, wulk 
lihout the parieheKf as they were accustomed (with 
willow wands), and at their relnm to eknreh, make tketr 
common pragere ; provided that the said curate, in the 
SAid common perambulations, as heretofore in the days 
of Rogations, at certain convenient places, shall ad- 
monish tho people to give thanks to God, in the be- 
holding of God’s bcneUls, ybr the inertaee and tiAundanve 
qf his fruits upon the fnoe qf the earth, with tho saying 
of tho hundred and fourib Fsalni, * Boned lo anluia 
nioa,' &o., at which time also tho suiiic minister shall 
inetticule this and sueh-hko sentences, ' Cursed be he 
irhich transluieth the bounds and doles qf his neigJt^ 
bonr,’ or such other order of prayer as sIiaII be here- 
after a]>piiinted.", ranahioners being legally entitled 
lu tnnUe these perumbulaiioiiB, it has been held that 
they nuiv justify g : on a raan’s land, of into hm 
house, if on the iie( i ry track. In the case of Taylor 
r. Devey, 7 Ad. A K is, 41S, Lord Denman, in giving 
the judgment of the court, smd, — "The right toiinr- 
ambuluie parochial boiimlanci, to enter private pro- 
)>erty tor th.it purpose, iind to remove obstructions 
that iriighf. pre\eni this trom being done, eanuot bo 
diHpuied. It prevails as a notorious cusioiu in all parts 
of England, is recorded by all our text-writers, ana has 
been contirmed by higti judicial suuctioii,'* lu the city 
of J.oni1on the custom is, in niO'^t parishes, exercised 
yearly on Asceiision-day, or Holy Thursday; and the 
[ ms of eniirt and other cxtra-pnrochiul places bar out, 
by shutting ilii'ir gales. By tho staiiito for coinnmtn- 
tion of tithes, ‘2 A h Viet. c. 02, the lithe Ciininiissiouers 
arc authorised to adjust the uuoient boundarieH between 
parishes and townships, nr to dciiuo a now boundary, 
ns thev shall think lit; which udjusliiiciit is dcolare.d 
to bo binding lor all purposes whatever. And by 8 AU 
I Vict. c. 1 IH, a. 3vi, similar powers arc intrusted, under 
; enrtiiiii ctreiiuistHnees, to tliu indosure conunisaionera 
I for England and Wales The boiiudarics of tho town- 
I ship Hiid p.irish of Wolverhampton were, in many 
part.s, marked out by whut are culled Gospel trees, Irom 
I the custom of having tho Gospel read under or near 
them by tho olorgymun attcuding iho parochial peram- 
bulalio' 

BouRDXBT SUBYBT Of iBBLAltJ). (See SUBTBT, 
Ordnaxcr.) - 

Bounding Chiktrii, or Inpbftxvnt, boun*^inp, in 
Scotch Law, is a charter or itifcflinent whicli describes 
the lands by their boundaries or marches. Buch a 
desrriptinu confers right to all within tlie bounds, and, 
on the other hand, excludes whatever lies beyond. If 
described as bounded bv certain walls, theso will oot 
beheld as conreyed, unless this be expressly stated ; 
and where it is intended that the wall should be mutual, 
this must be expressed. 

UouNTT tFf- bonU), in Pol. Ee., is a premium paid 
by goveriinient to the priNlucors, exporters, or import- 
ers of certain eommoduies, with (he view of encouraging 
the prosecution of these branches of indiutry. The 
system arose out of the notion that there were certain 
kinds of industry which it was specially the interest of 
the government to encourage or to prevent from falling 
into decay. Bounties were at one time very numerous 
in this country: but since the appearanoe of Adam 
Smiib's " Wealth of Nations,'' wherein their impolicy 
is clearly pointed out, the system has fallen into dis- 
repute, and is now almost uniyersallT condemned. 
According to that author, a trade ia only in a natural 
condition when its produce is sold for a price which 
replaces the whole capital expended in productkm.aad 
leaves something over in the shape of profit. When 
this » not the case, and when the goods can only be 
sold at a loss, the manufacturer wUi cease to proauou 
an unprofitable attiole, unless the governmeut comes 
forward with a houaly to aataUith an equilibrhito he* 




UNirBmAL mpomATiOJSf. 



p«nw if lupi^ed to be fcreeter tbaa the returot ; of J^oiret et Amtterdon, 167b-8ili (M eilitieu m 
wbiefa, erery o(»ereti<ni ««!■ tip e p«rt of the ciipital oecupy Xff volume*. 

omph^yed in it, rad which i* of euch e nature, that if BounsroHXTit, i^oor'<rito>ttif«, n mineval opeavrtMr M 
all other trade* resembled it, there would soon be no Badallicm, in Cornwall, in *teel*grOT tabular cry*tik,c*r 
capital left in the oDuntry. . . The eilbet of bounties, nianive (granular aftnre^pitious. It i* a mUed tiilplyde 
therefore, can oply be to fbree the trade of a country of aniiinooy, copper, and lead. It is often found jin 
into H channel rouch'^leas advanUgeous than that in masses reaembliug a cogged wheal, and is tbonoe caUdd 
which it would naturally run of its own accord.*' The vfhffl»ore. It is dso known as XndifUiouUit, 
svsteui of bounties entirely ceased in this country in iloDanousB, hecr'-aooM, a large woollen mantle 
18*dO, unless one may class under this head the large rith a hood, wh 4 .h is thrown over the head in wet 
parliamentary grants matte to certain steamboat com* weather. It is worn by the inhabitants of Algeria and 
iwnies to run boats fmr the carriage of the mails, other parts of Northern Africa. The bournouso its 
Analogous to, and oloaely connected with lioiinttes, is put over the rest of the attire, and is eolooredaORa 
the aystein of drawback of duties allowed upon the to suit the fancy of the wearer. White, however, is 
exportation of certain articles, which siiU oontiuaea to the principal colour. The name is Arabic, but amongst 
some extent, Diiawiiack.) ^ the B|>auiards this imrment bash 


Bounty, or Qunnn's Bui’ntt, is a sum of money 
tiven by gorornraeot to [lersons enlisting in the army 
w navy, in order to induce men to enter thcHc services. 
%e amount of bounty naiuruUy varies with the demand 
for men, being sometimes us low as A2 or ; while at 
oher times, as during the war aginnst Napoleon, it 
hs\ been as high as £''.!<) or upwards. J'ormerly, 


Jong been knownlunder 

the uameol'€i/6orHo.r. Since the conquest of Algeria 
by France, the term has been applied to a lady’s oloak 
with a hood attached behind, whiouaomovrbatrssemblM 
the Arabian bournousc. 
lloviisit. (AVe Kxcuanov.) 

BouMTRoritKDON, ioo>«frqf.e'*(2oM (Gr. tumn, an ox, 
and gtrrphot t turn), a term ussd to denote that mode 


grat part of the bounty was usually kept back, under { of writing which was practised by the Greeks iu the 
the'flea of being payment for certain articles fiirni.shed ; j earlier period of their hisiory. Instead of each lino 
but “iM»cutly an outcry was inaile iiguinst this pruotice, proceeding from left to right, they proceeded from leti. 
and tiw the recruit rcci'iveti the whole amount of the to right and right to lelt miernaiely, so that each lino 
houny m cash. cominenceil nt the side at which the previous one ter* 

BotNTT, Qcitxw AxNt'p.— The profits of the first- miiiHtiMl, like oxen in ploughing; and lienoA the name, 
fruits iiid trnths whuli were anciently given to the ^ Hoi’sv, /W*se (Ang.*Sax.), it applied to one who 
pope tore, by Henry Vlif., appropriated to the is intoxicHted or who drinks lavishly. It is said to hb 
orown. Queen Anne restori'd this aouroe of revenue derived from Anyse, the Dutch name of a large drink- 
to the thurcli, and caused a pcrpetiml fund to be cs* ing*eup with two liaiidies. 


tablisbel, the revenue of which, after payment of 
i.'orUitn barges and pensions, was vested in certain 
trustees "or the angmcniut'On of pour livings iiuiler 
iJftO per Sinum. This fnticl has been further regulated 
by subscqiimt statutes. The trustees are ccrliiin dig* 
Hilaries oi the church, ond other ollicial persona fur 
the time Ismg, and are incoTporate.(l under 1 .I 10 name 
of “ the (bvertiors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for 
the augmOiration of the niHintenancc of the poor 
clergy.** %ev haie authority to make rules for the 
distributiodoi the fund, whiclii are to be approved by 
the king uiiler liis sign nmniial. The sum received by 


With a lon;i' legend of romantic things, 

Which in Ins cups the Aousy poet sings.** 

i>rydM. 

Bouts Aeo-re**mai (Fr., rhymed endings), 

a social uniiiseinetit, which cniiRists in in akiug lines to 
suiteertaiii rhytliniicnl (ormitiHtions which are given. 
It is Haul to have originated with one Pulot, u French 
niediuere poet of the 17 ih century, and woe at one tlmo 
extremely popular in that country. In fixing theboutl, 
it ‘ ' * ~uat to choose such as scetu tho reinoteit and 
the least ronnoctioii. 

Bouza, Aoo'.xtt, a kind of beer made from the grains 


the govenura of this bounty for the ycjir ending 18ui» of an AbyHHinian corn-plunt culled Toff. (*9«a Pox.) 
wav £’a33,07t, and they expended H'jrj.l.'tft. . Bormi:, 6o'-r»-de (Lat. Aos, Aouis, an ox) , the hollow- 

BouQt'BT OF Wink, A<io'*4r</» tl'r.), the odorous horned rununaliug iinimals belonging to tho cIiUM 
principle or (erfiime in all wines, partly derived from | older liunnuantta, Tho species belonginff 

" ■ - ' ingadapted 


of the charsclers of an essential oil, and in some winev 
IS present in smuLI qnnntiiie^, and is very evanosceot; 
while fn others it is abundant and persistent. AC' 
oordirg to IMonze and Liebig, the bouquet of wines, 
uhieb they cousidcr to be a Butmtance formed during 
/eruieutalioii, i.i a true fiher, namely, a comhmatiou 
of «»nde of erhyle with csnuothic acid. 

BotruRON Tba. (S-^s Angexcum.) 

BouBar.oi.ME, bftoirzh'^vaw-ze (Fr. bourp,% town), is 


for chewing tile Riid. Tlieir froniul bones ar'A usually 
provided with hollow horns. In this lamlly ore (s* 
eluded, ~ /iovuta, 1 oxen ; Girujfina, tho girafies | 
Crrciua, t)io dear: Mott^iua, the musk-deer j aaa 
QtPitintft, the cauK'ls. 

Bow, (Atig.-.Sax.), in Mar., » that portion of a 
ship's side which furnis an arch toward* the stem. 
There art two kinds *of bows; via., hun, or narrow^ 

d M/Ti < ’ hows. The former of those i* b*tl 


a French term, lircrallv signifying Clio iuhahitarns of a calculated for sn ift sailing, 
tnwn, und is employed to denote a class of society iii B<*w, one of the oldest of weapons, in tho nso of 
l-'ranee who inhabit the towns, und nre interinedwto which the F.nglish, during the Middle Ages, worts 
I et ween the nobihty and the lowest class of the people, cxtraordinardy expert. In tho annexed iliustratiotl 
luoliidtng mercluints rad niauufacturers down to rnas- aro shown the long-bow and tlie arbalost, or Oioga* 
ler tradesmen. Under the ancient monarchy it com- 
]u-ised all those who were railed upon to partake in the 
duties or participate in the expenses of the town in 
vbieb they were domiciled. • 


. The bourgeoisie of the 
large towns have oBen played an important part in the 


History of the coautvy. They are not to be eonfoiioded 
with the ci/eyrmr, a general term apphed to all who are 
liiembers or cifixeus of the state, 

IlQUBiGNoyisTS, boo'-retu-go-nUU, in Eccl. Hist., a 
religious sect named after Antoinette Bonrignon, who 
w as boni at Lisle, in France, J61B. Rhe pretended 4o 



particular inspiratioii*, rad set herself up ns a religtoos bow. The former of these weapons wm that ffcneraDr 
reformer, publishinK a great number of books filled preferred by the Boglishhownen. It was oonsiderahJ^ 



Hroiiomj,*'atteatpte4toredooetlie*ubataaesof Boa-' afoof-bi^mtho xeigft of EdwanlllLBTNia&als. 

Sll * 



THS DlCnONAEY OF 


Bov 

to 1«. a sbeftf of arrows ootfcin([; from 1«. to 1«. 2J. 
8fflno Ioii(;-bovr8 wore mfde of the ebape ehown in tbo 
oat,>>-a(1oublA areh conneoted by a straight pieoe. (See 
Abbalbst, Abcubbt.) 

Bow, in Mns., a stick of hard elastic wood, along 
which arc strotuhcd horsediairs, the tension of which 
is regulated by a screw. It is used for playing upon 
iiistraments of the tioHd kind, and varies in sixe, the 
dooblO'bass and violoncello bow being mucii stiffer and 
stronger than that of the violin. 

Bowofcau, bo-dik^'i-a, in Bat., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Iiefjnminoe<et siili<ord. Fa/ti- 
liovavea. The only species rcc^iiinng notice is B, nr- 
ffitirjide§t the hark of which, with that of one or more 
species of Bjireonmat forms the American aleutnoco 
bark of commerce. (See BvasoiriirA . ) 

BowiS'KNTFK, ho'-e^ the naino of an Amerieon 
sharp ]>ointed weapon, hearing a close resemblance to 
the French itonimu. de ehatme, or ISiiglish butcliora*- 
knife. A story is told of its ha\ ing Ijccii introdueed 
mto America i'ly a certain Col. Jim llowio, of Texas, 
who acquired groat notoriety by the skilful manner in 
which ho wielded the weapon in his huiid-todiand en> 
counters with Mexicans and others. Tn the Boitthern 
States of America it was commonly earned in a sheath 
secreted somewhere about the person. 

Bowiiro, orWouHHTPpiwaTow^nnaTnE Kabt, was 
the practice of the Church from a very early period. 
Vanons reasons have been assigned for this'cuHtom; 
as, the appearing of the s(ar in tlie cn«it at tlio birth of 
Christ; the rising of the sun in the east being emlde- 
matio of the rising of the 8iiu of Uigldeousness ; tho 
belief that Christ would make his Hiqwarnnce in the 
^jsat when eomingtc* judge the world. Hence it iiocume 
eiistoniary to place the altar and other sacred symbols 
at the eastern extremity of the church. The west, on 
the other hand, was regarded as the place of Satan an«i 
darkness: and hence, when they renounced their sms, 
they looked towards the west, and ( ficii turned about 
to the east (o niiike a covenant with Christ. 

Bowjbo TUB lliun, ill the early Chnsfiau church, 
was considered as a posture of worship, and inter- 
xiicdinto between standing and kneeling. ]r. was ob- 
served principally in receiving the bishop’s blessing, 
uudiiiall direct upd lornial uddresse.s to <lod for his 
inewy and favour upon tho jicople. In the early 
church it was also usual to how the head whenever the 
name of Jesus occurred in th« Kcnicc, and in the 
Church of England this is still done ni repeuting the 
Greeds. 

Jlow’-LINB, in Mar., a rope fnstciicd near the iniiMle 
of tho leech, or perpendicular edge of the square saih, 
by three or four siihordmato p.iri.s culled bridles. It 
in only used when tho wind in so unfa\«.mriihlo that the 
nails must all be braced sideways, or close-hauled to 
the wind. 

Buwr.n, bolee (Fr. £n«Ze), a favourite game in Britain, 
played upou a smooth, gntsBv suiTace, cither nipiare, 
circular, or oblong, used only for the pnrpo.so, ami 
called a bowling-green, which is surrounded by a trench 
about half a font deep. Bowls arc made from a black, 
green wood, called lignum vita* ((iitaMcnm qffHnule) ; 
they are nearly round, and have a diameter of six or 
eight inches, with a bias to one side. Tho party play- 
ing may consist of two, four, six, or eight, and ih gene- 
rally ol'iosen after tossing up a coin to decide who shall 
bare the first choice. The sides being scleeted, each 
player has two bowls, which are marked with numbers, 
thus distinguishing the players. Tho Hides being sc- 
lectcil, the leader of iJie game sends oil' a Miiall white 
ball f^tim one end of tlie bowling-green to any distance 
he pleases. This small white ball is called the ^VicA>, 
and the leader throws his llrat bowl so as to place it as 
near the jack as possible. Ha is then followed by one 
of the adverse party, the partner of the first following, 
and so, in rotation, till all the bowls arc played. The 
whoso bowls are nearest the 
jaw. Tha »uml>er of points required to make the game 
» amuigf^ beforehand ; 7, I t, ai , or 31, are the num- 
ber* ttsauUy fixed. Qreac disappointment often happens 
to a ulayar when hi* boirl, after btdng placed close to 
the jack, is removed by a blow from a subsequent 
player's bowl. This is called a rub." Henoe the bid 
adage, «Ha rfays ft bowls must ezneot rubs." 
Basra an waightad w biassed on naa si^, in order 


Boyar 

that the player may be able to bowl Awards the jack 
in a curved direotion. Afore-haad bowl is pitred With 
a curve from the right, and a boot-hand bowl with a 
curve from the left. Jf a bowl goes into the ditch wilh* 
out striking tha jaek, it does not score ; bat if it strlkea 
the jack and goes into the ditcli,it reckons as if it warn 
upon the green. When tha jack itself is knocked into 
the ditch. It is replaced upon the green, in the plaee 
nearest to where it lay in the ditbh. The game of 
bowls was prohibited in England dorvig the reign of 
Henry VIII. by act of parliament; that law, bowcTer^ 
was repealed in 1815. It has always bean a larourita 
pastime in the British isles. 

Bowas, AuBKjOiir, is a game of modem invention, 
reeenlly introduced into England from across tho 
AHaniie. It is played in saloons fitted with alleye of 
from 11 fry to sixtv-five feet in length, and about four 
in width. The alley has a ** gutter," as it is called, on 
each side, and is very slightly convex in the centre, 
regularly bevelled to the sides. At the further eitre* 
micy ot the alley are set up,^in tho form of a pyramid 
ten'pins, usually of ash-wood, about a foot in heigh' 
and 2 Ihs. in weight. The apex of the pyrnmicl 4 
turned towards the bowler, who rolls wooden bal^, 

g enerally of lignum vitm, with tho object of knooUg 
nwn nK many of the pins as possible at each roll, ^e 
pins, w hen set up, are mailed a frame, and at each frimo 
the bimlor rolla tl>'' balls, when the number of una 
down is counted to ' , and the frame is set up grain 
for the tiett liowler A game ordinarily consists d ten 
frames, or thirty t'dlls. If tho bowler takes *1 tlie 
]iiiis with his first ball, he counts ten ; tho fr/me Ml 
again Hct up for his second hall, when, if lie ugiiu takes 
till, he counts ten mure, and the frame is iigausvtiip 
hir his third, when, whatever number he scops with 
tlie three balls, eouut to him as if all had ligm made 
off one frame. If ho tako all tho ten pinsjvith his 
first, two balls, he is entitled to a fresh iVaus for hia 
third or last ball. This is technically culledjk<?ttiDg a 
spare, or double spare. The above is Ihe atrio game, as 
pitivi'd ,u the bowling-saloons of the Broadway of New 
Yoi k : but in JCiigluml sometimes it is playedsomowhat 
hficrcnlly. 

Bowsritir, bo'-e/fri/, in Mar., a largo bosn or mast, 
which projects ov«*r tho Btcni at nn an;^ of about 
30 degrees, for the purpose ot carrying I he mil forward, 
to goiern the fore-)>art of a ship', and cointerool the 
foTCf'of the aftcr-^ails, or those extendei^ behind, A 
bowsprit IS otherwise of great use, as it is 'he principal 
support of the fore-mast, by cnntiiiing tie stays (or 
ropes stretching from the top of the matt, to tho bow- 
sprit), l>v which it IS secured ami enabledto carry saiJ. 
Bow’-Wixnow. (.S'cf BiT-WiNUOw.) 

Boy, in Hot, (Srn Buxrs.) 

Box-Da^ s, in the legal phraseology of Scotland, are 
two days appointed by the judges of thf Court of Ses- 
sion in each of the spring and autumn vacations, and 
one dav in the Christmas recess, on which pa;>ers 
ordered by the court, or by the lorda-onlinaTV, towards 
the close of the previous session, are usiully uppomted 
to bn lodged. 

Box-ha UL iNO, hoxf-hawf^-intj, in Mar., a particalnr 
method of veering a ship when the swell of the sea 
renders tacking impracticable. 

Boxing. (Am PnoiLissf.l 

Boxtng-Day, in England, is the day after Christmas, 
and 18 so called from the custom of giving Christmas- 
boxes, or presents to servants and others, on that day. 

Boxing thb CoAtrass is a sea phrase denoting the 
repetition of the several points of the mariner's compass 
in their proper order. 

Boyab, Bojab, or BoTAsn, bo-jfar* (Sclavonic, a 
free possessor of land), was a generiid name applied tn 
the class of nobility in Eiissia. They were onginally 
distinguished warriors in the ormies of the earW con- 
querors of the country, ond hence they receivea largo 
grants of territory, and came to acquire great power. 
They were nest in order to the ruling princes of tho 
country, and stood in somewhat the same relolaon to 
them that the leaser English knights in feudal times 
did to the great barons. They held, exclusive^, tho 
highest civil and military oillees, and preserved to 
themselves very extensive nrivilegw and inunonities. 
Under Ivan, a number of these privilege ware tnkm 
from them; but, at the same tune, offless wsro 
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Boy-Bishop 

, fttowvd ujK»n nany of them ab«mt court. bj 

deareoa, withdrew tham Arom their aUeffiaiioe to the 
pnnoes, and led to the overthrow of the Utter. Peter 
the 6reat finally aholiahed the order of the bojara, by 
atrlppinff tbcm of their remaining piinlegea, end eiTing 
them a tuaee among the Btianaii nobility. In Moldavia 
and WaUaohia, hoyara atiU eziatp and bavo a aeat and 
voice in the counou of the prinoe. 

Bor-SisnoPp boi 5i#ft'-op.-*Anoiently, on St. Nieho- 
las's day, December 0, it waa the cuatorn for the choir- 
boys in* the cathedral chnrches to choose one of their 
number to maintain the state and authority of a bishop. 
For this purpose he was habited in rich episoonal 
robes, had a mitre on his head and a crosier in hia 
hand, and bis fellows for the time being nesuniod the 
character and drou of priests, yielding him canonical 
obedience. They took posaesaion of the church, and 
performed all the ecrlesiaatical oeremonies and nilieea 
except niasa. The office ond authority of (he boy-bishop 
lasted until the 2Hth, being luiioceuts* day. Ity a 
proclamation of Henry Vlljl., dated .Inly 2'2, 1642, the 
show of the boy-bishop was abrogated ; but, m the 
reign of Mary, it was revived, nilh other ItonuHli cere- 
momab, to cease in the reign of Klixabcth.—Zil^. 
Brand’a Pttpular AntiQuiiica, by Klhs. 

ilOYKsr, Awtut'.yo (Fr. bojfnH, bowels). — Tho name 
given in Mil. to any covered liiio of approHch miwlc 
towardM the defensive works, during the sicgo of any 
place, by the attacking party, lloycaux an* tenned 
parallel or zigzag, according to their direetion with 
roferenco to tlio front^of tlio work nguiiist aliieh the 
attack is directed. 

llcivi.B'8 Fnuiiro Li^tuoa, hoiln, so cnlW from 
having been invented by Kobert lloyle, one of the 
lathers of clieniistry in* England. It is obtained by 
diaiilling one V'art of sulphur, two parts of eliiorido of 
ammonium, and two parts of lime. It is a mixture of 
several sulphides of ammonium and wiiter. It is a 
yellowish oily liquid, with an iiilevscly i\vt\A odour. It 
18 very rarely used in niedicino under thu nnmo of 
LioMor fuwam lio^hi, 

Boyl'B'b Lbcyvhks, a course of eight annual lectures 
founded by the llon.ltobert iloylciii a codicil annexed 
to his will, dated IdOl . For the support of this lecture 
he assigned the rent of his house in Crooked bane to 
Bomo learned divine within tho hills of mortality, to be 
elected for a term not exceeding three years. The 
fund proving precHnons, the aalary was ill paid, and 
to remedy this, Arohbishop Teniiiso'u jirocured aycurlv 
stipend of for ever, charged on A farm in the parinh 
of llrill, Eiickinghaiushiro, to bo sulistitiiled. The 
design of the lectures, ns expressed by the founder, is 
to prove the truth of the Chriatiau religion against 
inUduls, without descending to any controversies that 
may exist among Chnstians thciuselves. lie is further 
to assist aud eucourage all compauies in any under- 
taking for propagiiiing the Christ ian religion.' To this 
foundation wo ace indebted for many elahorato de- 
fences of natural and revealed religion. A colleetum 
of these sermons, from KWa to 1732, woa puhlisheil 
under the title of* A Defease of Hatural and Hevenled 
Beligion, 3 vols. folio; aud in 1737 an abridgment of 
many of the lectures was published by Gilbert lliirnot, 
vicar of Coggeshall, in 4 vols. Bvo. Hmce that time a 
number of the seriej have been published. 

BBiBAirnowBB, or bra'*ban^9aitnij9, 

in the Middle Ages, were a kind of irregular soldiery 
of the Hethorlands, who were infamous for rapine, 
being little belter than commissioned buuditti, and 
who hired themselves to fight for whoever would pay 
them best. Sometimes they were in the service of one 
priueeor baron, and sometimes of another ; bub they 
often aeted in an independent manner, setting gnvern- 
ments at defiance, infesting highways, pillaging the 
open country, and disturbing the pubho peace. They 
formed a kind of society or government among tbem- 
eelves, disregarding every other authority. The 
grewteet monarchs were not ashamed, on occasion, to 
have recourse to their assistance ; and Be their maoaer 
of life gave them experienoe, hardihood, and courage, 
they generally compoted the moat formidable part of 
those amuee which decided the pcditieal qnarreb of 
prineea- Henry II. of Bogtend enhsitod nomeroos 
troops of them in his aerviee ; and the sitiMtion of hie 
affinrBrendcfndavfBaiioh banditti the only foinea on 
313 




Srm^QpodUk 

whose fidelity he eouid repose any oonfldsDoe. (ifite 
Hume* s HMom qfSngktndt vcd. 1. chap. 0.) 

IS v^oosly written, but all the histonans of the thna 
derive it from the eimntry of Bribant, which was ^6 
diief nursery of these troops. , , 

BBSBAiifOHsrx, 6ra^lM»N-sell. the national song of 
nie Belgians, which was sung daHng the revolutiop 
1830. Its author was a young French actor of thn/ 
name of Jenneval, and it wm set to music by Curnpmi*' 
bout. Each verse ends with the refrain— 

La mitraillo a hrisd I'orange 
Sur Tarbro de la libertii.*' 

Bbaojb, or Bkacca, britk*-te, tho name given to 
trowsers, pantaloons, and other articles Of armour and 
dross worn by tho nations encircling tho anoiout Boman 
and Greek populations. The Latin word bracede oor- 
responds with tho Scotch word and the Eugllidl 

word br^ekea. Trowsor’*, or bracein, were worn by 
(ho Modes and 
Porsiiins, tho 
Parthiaiis, the 
Fhrygians, the 
Show, the Sar- 
luotie, the Da- / i \ 

ciaiis mid Gorto, / a.\'^\li(w ^ 

(ho iVutonos, I 

till* Belga;, tho I \\u L \Y Nfc.** 

Itnbtns, and \ ^ / 

tho Gauls. Tho \\ M flV nU l! 

Forsian and A\\ Hi R | if j/ 1 // 

04)saiirk trow. I V n A I l| 

rut clay ditfor l/jj | /ftj ll P f fill I 

‘".e I J/l JiLMif 

which wore ^ ^ ilrf) y t 

worn in ancient i /] Au 

times. In an- f ‘1/ *n! Ii0l^ 

onta tho na- .r^ 

ins moil turned *' ' 

uhove arc* ull iiBACCJi. 

roprevntod iii t ^wsors, in irdor to dintinguish them 
friini OrookM iinil Itouiaiis. Tho illustration represeuti 
two Hamiatiwns., imd is taken from Traiati^s Oolumn. 
Brnocn) wore principally made of woollen materlalB, 
but they were sometimes made of silk and leather. 
They wore nmnetiines striped, and ornamented with a 
woof <j 1‘ various colours. Tho ancient Greeks never 
wore tliom, but tlii‘y were generally adopted by the 
Komans in the 2iid c’cnlury-of the Christian era. 

BuArE, braiMf (Fr. ftnbrtwer, to embrace, bind 
together), in Arch., a piece of timber ptneodina Bloat- 
ing direction, mid fastened at either end to the prin- 
cipal limbers of tho woof of a bouse to add to their 
strength and stahiJity. The brace wm formerly used 
in tyj»*>grBnhy to connect three lines Of poetry forming 
a triplet. 

Brack ( ), in Mas., is a double curved 

line, which is placed vertically at the boginning ^ 
tho slave of anv composition, and which i.s used to 
bind the harmonising parts together, in order to guide 
the eye with greater facility from one set of staves to 
another. Wheu more than two staves are joined to- 
gether, either for part-singing or plsymg in concert^ it 
iS usual to draw a smaller brace within the large one, 
in order to distmguiah each part. This union ofbracca 
is called a score. 

BuAOKn. — In Her., when three chevronels are drawn 
interlacing each otlier^ they arc said to be braoed. 

Bbaciilm, brauttf’Ui (Lat. kraeJUam, an am), an 
ornament generally worn eneirdiiig the wrist, but 
sometimes on the ana above tho elbow. USm 
AUMbBT.) 

BsAcniifUS. (five BottBAUma Bnfe«t«.) 

BBAcnioroDA, Aro-M-isip'-e-dA (0r. braefitea, an arm, 
powa, A foot).— A tarn appBad to eanihi mollnscoua 
animals having bivalve •bella. They dadvo their name 
from the remarkable ornmi |» which they procure 
their food. From the tides of Cm mouth project two 


1 project two 


long emu, dispomd wholly or partly in spiral curvsa 
whon not died tor aeiring tho pray. These organa are 
not 0 ^ wed for obtaiamf food, Imt also in mainlito* 
iag the tie w m aty owrwt Ihr rsspintioo. aw 
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Airni«b«<l with s number of vibrftt<^ lllsmenti. 
Tbe Jira^iiopoJa, or J^lw^hraneMiUat diirariVom tbe 
areet miijoritv of reoeitt moUuski with bivulve eholle, 
both interuuliy »nd extemully. The epertee now extil- 
mff are very widely didusedi and are nil marine : one 
•>r them, the Crania jMeronafa, bo* been brought up 
from ft depth of more than 400 yards. 

BBacuxuu, lrai*4ei-um (Or. ttraeXion, the arm), 
in Auat,, is the name given to the ami, or that 
part of the upper extremity wbioh eitenda from 
the shoulder to the wrist. Toe term hrachitUt hence, 
lorms part of the name of certain portions of the 
ami, as the brachial mii'»cle, the brachial artery. 
Tlie brachial miuelr, or braehiatis intemtu, is situ* 
ated on the fore part of the os humeri. It risen 
fleshy ft'om the middle of the os humeri at each 
Bide of the insertion of the deltoid muscle, covering 
the inferior and fore part of this hone, and is inserted 
by a strong short tendon into the coronoid pruuess ol 
the ulna. Its use is to bend the fore«Mrni. The 6rii»- 
chitit artery is a continuation of the iixiilary artery, 
which takes this name us it pas'ies behind the tendon 
'of the pectoralis major. It runs down the luiier side 
of the arm, along the inner edge of tlie biceps muscle, 
behind the veua basilica, giving utl' several small 
branches in its course. Below the bend (d‘ the arm it 
divides intu two branches,— the cubitalis and radmlis. 

BJiACICTSTOGnRO^K. bra -kitf -to ‘krone ((rr. 61-0- 

ehuM, short { «/otcA«ioa, a line), a term ompioved to 
designate the curve described most rapnliy, hetwern 
two nuinis in its ciiurse, by a falling body." The term 
was first used by John BernnuiUi, professor of inathe* 
matici at Groniiigeu, in ItiiMi, who llmt drew ilto ut- 
tentiou of philosojdicrs to it. The curve is commonly 
• called tbo line ol Kwlfte^t dc'^cent " 

BbaCKCT, brAk*‘€i (but. Irtiehium^ an arm), a 
term Applied to any projceiKm, plmn or ornameutui, 
Sttspeuoed against, or fusteued t(» a wnll, for the sup’ 

f iortofa clock, aUitiie, 
amp, &c. The pieces 
ol' Wood that are ollcn 
iHcd tt» rtupiiorl shnl\es 
prcSoertlled. The word 
bracket should n<d be 
taken IIS .HynoiiyTuotis 
wiih “coriu'l” (*ee 
C’AaTll.lVLU, CoiccM.) 
us the lutlcr, aliluiugh 
serving a sinul.ir pur. 
pose, m inviiriubly built 
lino the wall, and not 
mcrclv fusioned to it. hi 



Afar., the hneea which support the Htcni galleries of a 
sliip are called brackets, and in gunnery , the expres- 
eion is used to denote tho oheoks uf tho carriage of u 
mortar. 

Bbacxvts are marks used by printers for inclosing 
words or scutenees ; thus, [ ] , 

BaACKLKsnsM Bxsa, hrak'-ehehm, in Geol.. the 
lower tertiary sands and ol.iys immediately overlying 
the London clay, so culled from lieing well exposed at 
fimcklcaham Bay, near Chicbealor. They coniuni the 
pigiintie reri/Aiitm (which see), volutes, cowries, bones 
ox tisues. croeodiloB, and aea'se^ents. 

BbaCT, Bbactxa, or FbOBAli LkaF, hnilet (Gr. brarho, 
I crepitate), in Bot., a modified leaf from the axil of 
which H flowAfhud arises. Strictly speaking, the term 
brnct should only be applied to the leaf from which the 
primary floral axis, whether simple or hiMnchod, springs; 
while the leaves which are produced on theusis between 
the brnct uiid the outer envelonc of tho flower should 
ba distiiiginshed as bractlcte or oroeteoiee. In ordinary 
descriptions, however, the term bvaet is used to iu> 
dieate either kind uf floral leaf. Bracts are sometimes 
large, siid similar to the ordinaiy leaves of the plants 
upon which they are placed, as in the white deatbnetUe, 
Such brnots ore termed and can only bo distin* 
Huiohed fbam tbo true leavra by their position with 
regard to the flower>stalh or flower. In geueeal, how* 
ever, bracts differ greatly from ordinary leave.s, W hen 
the Bower is sewile,, the bracts are often applied oloaely 
to the thua bo confounded wdih it, 

Again, wlmn broeto become coloured, they may he 
easily inistakeA Ibr parts of the corolla, tu some in* 
itaooos they form pert of the fruit, beconuiig iacor* 


poraled with other organs : thus, the cones of the Hr 
and the strobiii of the hop are composed of bracts 
arranged spirally, and ineuxsing fisritle Bowen | and 
the scales on thefruit of the pinc«sppleare of the came 
nature. Whew bracts grow in a wnorl or oirefc round 
a single flower, 00 ia the mallow, or a hchd of flowers, 
as ill the daisy, they are said to lorm an tavohicre ; and 
when a number grow together, os in tlie cup uf the 
acorn, they then constitute a eupule. Though the 
bract is generally a small and inconspioiiouB orm, it 
ooeosinnully acquires a considerable else, and may 
ociusUy surround all the flowers of a plant so os to 
completely inclose them when in a young state. A 
sheathing bract of this description is called acpalhe; 
it is vrry iwniarkable in the common arum, in the 
grosses and sedges little bracts colled glumcM and pefr<e 
inclose the essential organs of reproductiun. From 
tbo word bract several adjectives arc formed ; namely, 
Iraotieeenf, as«uniiug the appearance of a bract ; 
hrnrti 'I, furnished with bracts ; braetuUiie, having 
little brnots. 

Brauvoro Clat, bri1d'‘fdrd, in Oeol., a member 
of the Oiihiie system. It is a blue unctuous clay, oo* 
etirring at Bradford, and extending for a few 'miles 
arutnid limt town. It is nowhere more than sixty feet 
in thieknesH, and is full of the fossils called Apioennitee. 

JlitAUMiAWs Hailway Gdidb, 6rri(i'>«Aoir, a well* 
known montir ' iieriodieal, projected by the bito 
Mr. ( ieorgo I > -.haw, of Manchester, and which made 
iti first uppeu IK e in December, 18tl. It gives olUciiiL 
inrorninlion o nc time of departure and arrival of the 
diiVi-rent truiim on all tho hubs of railwiiy in Great. 
Hriiitiii and Irehiiid, with tares, Ac.; also a general 
steam- packel directory, alphabetically arranged, giving 
(ho daily otUoial snilings ul all the stcam>vessels during 
the month to and troiii everv tmrt m the United King- 
dom ; together with a travelling map of the railways 
of Great. Britain and Ireland, and a variety of valu- 
able and local infoniiation. The number for March, 
iMilll, eonf uiiiM2:i7 nages of information on railways and 
HteHiiiboHts, and iiliout (10 pages of advertisements, and 
IS sold lor sixpimee. The siiecess of this guide has in- 
duced olhcrs to enter Upon the same field ; but it still 
mninlums its position as the cheapest and most useful 
ol Its eliiss. SidHequentIv, Mr. llriidshaw attempted 
to do for the eoolinentsl railways what he bad already 
done for the Brit i.sh, and m 1817 issued the first number 
ol his *' BnuUhiiw’s Coulinental Guide,'* a work which 
IS at ill earned on. It, atteinpta also, by giving much 
geiierul and local information, to supply in some 
nienatiro the plicc of a iravellmg guide lor tho Bug- 
li^hinuii on the continent. 

BaAUYrrH. (AVe Si.oTn.) 

BuJin, brity (Welsh bruyUivt^ to brag), a game at 
eaids, uerixiiig its tiiinic from the efforts of tho players 
to iinpo-e noon the jiidgment of their opponents by 
boasiing of netter cards than they pusses.*. As many 
persons miiv plav as the cards will supply, tbe dealer 
giving to eaoli player ihreo cards, iurning up tbe last 
card idl round. Three stakes also oro jiut down by 
each player. The first sta^ is taken by the best caret 
turned up in 1 ho dealing round. Tho pecuhanty which 
gives tho gaiiiu Its denuminnlion occurs chiefly in win* 
niiigthe second strike. Bore the knaves and nines aro 
called ** braggers," and all cards falling into the hands 
oi the plavers ussimihite to these. Fur exaiupJe, 0110 
knave snef two aces, two knaves and one ace, and two 
lu’ps and one knave, all count three aces. The niuea 
operate in tho same wav. The Gnrd stake is won by 
the person wh«> tirat makes up tbo cards lu hu hand to 
thirty-one, with the privilege to draw, or not to draw« 
US he pleaves, from the pack. 

Braoi, f/miV*, in Scandinavian Myth., was tne ton 
of Odin and Frigga, and the god of eloquence and 
poetry. He was represented oe an old man with a 
lung flowing heard, like Odin ; yet with a serene and 
unw rink led crow. Hia wife woe Iduunn. 

Braiiha, bra'-tna, is the name of the Supremo 
Being 111 tbe religious system of the Hindotw. When 
tho terminal vowel is short or elided, Urahmtl or Bruhm, 
it denotes the cssenee of the Supreme Being apart 
from ids peraonsl existence. Tbis is not an o^ect of 
wurRhip by the Hindooe, but ouly of devout contem* 
plaliun. UrahmS. » regarded oa the great source from 
which «U thiagp biiTO ^ziiiig, uud into which they w£il 
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•It oltiJiMitelj ba mill ftbforbefl. JhuAmd, on th« 
iitlMr band, is «n radiTidual deity, rexarded u tbe 
ortator of the miivei^ and oousiitntinff, with ViahnUi 
the pMserTer,*and SiTa, the dettaroysr, the tfarea ptui' 
idpu gods of ihefiindooi* BnibmA does noiseem to 
oeoupy BOW the high |dMe that be oitee did in the 
Hindoo system. There are no exclusive wonhippefs 
of him, or temples dedicated to him eloue ; he only re- 
ceivee homage in ooi^junction with other deities. The 
Hindoos lavish Uytir adoration upon those deities from 
whom they expect to derive some immediate advan* 
tage>— upon those who are eusaged in preservation or 
destruction . Brahma it osunliy represented with four 
heeds and four hands, either reeiiniog upon a iota* 
tree (the emblem of creation among the llindoos) or 
riding upon a swan. 

BBAHViir Bull (Bot tadtent), a species of Asiatio 
ox, chiefly distinguished by a liesiiy bump rising 
from the withers. Its curs are pendulous, end its 
dewlap largely developed. It varies very much in sixe. 
In many parts of ludie it is used as a beast of burden, 
and IS said, when harnessed to a carriage, to travel 
with case thirty miles a day. The Uiiiduos regard 
them with veneration ; and, though they put ilicm to 
heavy labour, oousider it sinl'ul tn slaughter them. 

Bbahminxsm. {See lliMiuoiau.) 

Bk Ann INS, Tsk, bra'-miMMt eonatiUito the first or 
iiighest ot the four castes into which the Hindoos are 
divided. They are the learned. or sacerdotal class of 
the people. Anciently, all the Iciirniug ot* India ceu* 
tered iu them : and nianv of the Grecian sages travelled 
thither to be instructed bv them. The modern ilrah* 
mins, however, are sadly deteriorated trom their early 
representatives ,* tiicir learning is, in a great measure, 
conttned to their sacred books, cm which they write 
subtle di8(|uiaitions. Thoir conduct is characterised 
hy falsehood, dishonesty, and the most vile and licen- 
tioua practices ; and yet they niamtain a more exteti* 
civnawty over the people tlian the priests of any otlicr 
nation. Their chief privileges consist in reading the 
Veda, or sacred volume, in institutiug sacriHces, in 
imimrling religious instruciion, and in cxemjitiuii from 
vanitaJ punislinicnt. (Sea llzNiioomr.) 

Bbain, braiH, is the name gi\<Mi to a soft pulpy 
substance, which in man and the higher orders of 
nniAials roiistitutes one of the great cent nil masses of 
the nervuuM system (which tea). As w.as to he expected. 
It is found most perfectly developed in man, in whom, 
with its membranes, veaaels, and uerves, it conHtitutvs 
the whole of the matter inclosed within the bones of the 
skull, and is, hence, tormsd tlio eMcapka/on. In males, 
the average weight of the fuU-growii hiiinaii bniin is 
almut 49 or 60 oz. ; in feniules, 4i. It vanes, however, 
constderably in difl'erent iudivjdiuls, in a snrieM of 
‘J78 cases, the raasimuni weight of the adult mule brain 
was found to he 05 oz., and the minimum lu lOJ 
cases, the maximum weight of ibo adult female brain 
was 60, and the minimum 31 oz. Tlio bruui of the 
iiatnralist Cuvier is said to have weighed upwards of 
04 oz., and of that of the Isle Dr. Abercrombie, o:) oz. 
avoirdupois. Anatomists differ as to the eizci or weight 
of the brain at different periods of life. Hoemmernng 
lielieved that f he brain rcschetl its full size as early us 
third year ; the Wenzcla and SirWilliam TIaimitoii 
fixed the period about the seventh ; and Tjedeinann, 
lietween the aeventh and eighth year. Gall and Hpurz* 
haim weire of opinion that the brain continued to grow 
until the fortieth year. From a series of observations, 
however, “ it appears that in general the weight ot the 
brain increases rapidly up to the aeventh year, then 
more slowly to between sixteen and twenty, and then 
more alowly to between thirty-one and forty, at winch 
t ime it reaches ita maximum point. Beyond that period 
tliera appean a alow, but progressive, diminubon in 
weipht of about 1 os. daring each subsequent decennial 
penod.’'--(Quain*a Aaoiowgr.) The only animals that 
pOBSOM absolutely a larger brain than man are tbo 
elepbaot and whale. In the former, it is said to weigh 
lietweCD 8 and 10 Ihs., and in the latter it was found, 
in a'tpecimen 75 feot long, to weigh upwards of 6 Ihe. 
Oenerally speaking, as eoinp a ted to toe weight of hie 
ImdT, the brain ol man falmafterthan that of the lower 
animals j but tbsrs nr« aome slight sxeeptions to thie 
rule, as in the case of certain species of smsll birdaaad ' 
in the saudisrapss. The proportmaate weigfat ofHmj 


human brain , to the My it gresM 4ft Birlh* Miir 
about I to 6'BB in Ihe male, and I to 0*6 In the fslim* 
At the tenth year, it is abeot 1 tobti at the twentidtlh 
abont 1 to 30; and after that age h STeragSB afairull'l 
to 30*6. wiih a trilling denreaeaio sdvsnoed Bib. Ill 
general, the aise of the brain bears a certain rakitiert 
to the menul powers of the individosl, and * eevtain 
amount of it is mwaya necessary to sound mental aation. 
The brain is divided by anatomists into the oerebrum* 
or bratu proper ; the oeroballum, or little braitti tJie 
pons VarulM,and the medulla oblongata. Tbecereorass 
ocotipies the whole of the superior portion of the oavitjr 
of the oranlum. or skull, and ia by much the largcat 
portion of the brain, averaging, in the male, nearly 
4i, and in the female, about 38 j ox. The e*'r«5eBiis» 
occupies the lower and back part of the cranium, and 
ia next in size to the cerebrum, weighing, in the male, 
about 61, and in the female, nliout os. The inhis 
VaroUi and medulla oblanffuia ocenpy the base of the 
brain, and together average about 1 ox. in weight, 
being rather larger in the female than in the male. 
The former ocimpicii a central position on the under 
•tirfaco of the brain, and is connected with the cere- 
brum by two cords or peduncles, termed arura eereM| 
witb the pnvbolluni with two similar cords, termed 
ertim earabaUi, and ih also in contact with the luednlla 
oblongata. Tina last ia that portion of the encepbalou 
which coniiootH it with the apinul cord. It is of a pyra- 
midal lorni, having its broad oxiroinity turned upwards, 
and connected with theS^ons Varolii, while ita under 
portion ia utiitod with the spinal cord. The brain is 
€*ovcrcd by three membranes, two of which, the outei* 
and inner, are termed mafree, ftrom tbo old notion that 
they gave riso to tho other membranes of the body. 
The outermost of these membranes, from being of a 
firmer texture than the others, is termed the dura 
maier, and incloses the brain with its appendages, 
lining also the whole internal surface of tbo cranium. 
Its outer surface, which adheres to the bones of tho 
cranium, as the periosteum docs to the other bones, 
appears to be rather rough and irregulars but the 
inner aurliice is amootb iiiul shining, and is inbricatsd 
by a fluid w inch is secreted by it. This membrane ia the 
densest and t»lrongeat of the whole body, its component 
fibres iuteiUciiigeacb other in all directions. It sends 
ofl' several tolds or processes, which desnond between 
certain portions of the liridii. The priooipal of tbese 
IS the superior longitudinal process, or /aim cera6ri, as 
itia termed, Ironi its sujiposed resemblance to a sickle 
ur scythe, whioli extends from the fure to the back 
part of the skull, and desconding into tho substenoe 
ol the brain, divides it into two portions, culled the 
right anil leli hemispheres. Where it icrininaioa be- 
hind, there is a large lateral expansion of tbo same 
membrane, extending across the bank part of lira 
skull, and scparsting tiie cerebrum from th* dant* 
helium ! it is calle>l the ieniortum cerabalU. From tho 
middle of the tentorium another membranous expan- 
sion lakes its rise, and descending downwards betweeu 
ihe lobes of tho cerebellum, terminates at the edge of 
the foramen nmgnuni, or great occipital hole. Itia 
termed the fuls eerebeUi, The seoond, or middle, of 
the three menibrnnes, is an extremely thin and deli- 
cate substance, and from ita lauoied rctemblanoe to n 
spider's web, it receives the name of utaekuoid. It is ^ 
transparent and colonrless, and is tfiread uniformly 
over the surfsco of the brain. Tbo third invosliug 
membrane, the pui mater, is also very delicate end 
tender, but ddfers from Hie arachnoid in its aboundv 
tog in blood-vessels, whereat no blood-vessels hatn 
yet been discovered iu the latter. The btood-vtssslt 
witb which every part of thia delicate membrane ft 
covered are the nutrient crterics of the brain. 
They subdivide and ramify to an extrone degree 
upon the Burfaoe of thia membrane, er> that the blood 
may enter the aubitanoe of the bndn emfy in very 
miBute quantities. As the piamatereofilnina and sup- 
ports the nutrient veaseb of the brain, it it not only, 
tike the others, spread over Us entire sorftce, hut it 
also penetrates between all ils oonffiAathms, and lines 
eveiT cavity which it camtatns. The nervous matter of 
the brain is composed of two dietinet sulwUinces, dif- 
fering from each other both hi eoloor and consisteiiee; 
One of these isiheprsy or chwrfffoK* raMara. tenttga 
aiso, whgra ft fitnns the outer eoveriag, •• in the eecg- 
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brum and cerebellum, tbe cortical nubstaiHM, from its 
surrminding Uie inner part like the bark of • tree. The 
cineritious sobstanco is of a softer consistence than the 
other, and is composed almost entirely of blood«TesSels, 
cooneoied and sustained by exceedinplj fine eellnlar 
membrane. It forms an outer ooverinff to the entire 
surfooe of the cerebrum of peuerally about one-tenth 
of an inch in thickness. The white or mcdullwiy ctf&- 
etaneCf which constitutes the internal portion of the 
cerebrum and cereliellum, is of firmer consistence, and 
is composed of microscoido fibres arranged into lami- 
nss and bundles, between which interfcning vessels 
ramify. In tlie cerebrum these fibres run, iu fteneral, 
in suoh a direction as to convorf;o towards the base of 
the brain. The cerebrum is of nri ovoid shape, but ir- 
rc^larl; flattened on its under side. 1 1 is divided into 
two lateral bsJves, termed hemispheres, separated 
from each other through a ftreat portion of their extent 
the Rreal longitudinal fissure, into which is inserted 
the I'ttlx cerebri. This fissure, Ijoth before and behind, 
passes quite through to the base of the cerebrum ; but 
tn tbe middle it is interrupted by a transverse portion 
of white Btihstanee termed the corpue eaUoeum^ which 
oonnecta together the two hemispheres. F.och hemi* 
sphere is subdivided into an anterior, middle, and pos- 
terior lobe, but it is only on the under surface of the 
brain that these lobes are properly marked oif. The 
anterior and middle lobes are Hcpfirated from each 
Other by a deep fissure, tianiod the jissara sy/rui, which 
extends obliquely bnekwards to a considerable depth. 
The middle nnd posterior lobes are not so distinctly 
marked off; but anatomists regard ns the posterior 
lobe that portion of the cerebrum which lies over tbe 
oercboilum. The surface of the cerebral hemispheres 
u not plain and uniform, but presents numerous tortu- 
ous emitienoes, named convolutions or < 7 yrt, which arc 
separated from each other by deep grooves or furrows, 
termed euUi, These are generally about an inch iu 
depth, but they vary coDsiderablr 111 different brains, 
and even in ditreroiit parts of the same brain; and, 
indeed, those of one side frequently differ from those 
of the other. The convolutions are more marked ns the 
brain is hotter developed, and arc more numerous and 
manifest in man than in the lower animals. As the corti- 
cal sulistance of the brnin is continuous over (he whole 
surface of the hemispheres, in the fissures as well as 
upon the convolutions, it follows that the greater the 
number nnd depth of these, the greater is the superflciid 
extent of the grey matter which is generally regarded 
as the sent of all the nervous manifestatious, as sensa- 
tion, Tfilition, fto. On slicing away the substance of the 
hemispheres to a level with the corpue cuUeeuWt it will 
bo seen to be formed by the coincrging fibres of the 
two hemispheres, whence it bus been termed the com- 
mieeura maffua, or the great commissure of the brain. 
IJnderthe corpus callosum are the two great cavities 
termed the lateral vcutriclve^ distinguished into right 
and left. They are very irregular in shape, and are 
descrilKMl as each consisting of a body and three horns, 
or cormi , — the anterior, posterior, and middle. They 
are separated from each other by tho septum lucidum, 
which descends ftom the lower surface of the rornna 
ealloaum, and consists of two laminm, between which is 
the very small cavity of the septum lucidum. It rests 
upon tl'io /orwia:, a triangular medullary Imdy, having 
its apex directed forwards and its base backwards. 
Posteriorlv it is connected with the corpus callosum, 
nnd it diviiics laterally into a posterior cornu on each 
side, which terminates in, or rather is continuous with, 
the frt-nirt hippocampi, and the hippocamptte mt^r and 
iniKor. The sides of the fornix lightly overlap tho 
optic thnlnmi. while its inferior surface covers the third 
ventricle, from which H is partly separated by tho 
velum inferttoeitum, Th# third veiitriole is a amoU 
narrow cavity Iving between tho optic ihaiami. Theso 
lost arc two large firm oblong bodies newly inch 
Mid a half long by threc-fonrtns of an inch wide and 
deep. Anteriorly the optic thalomi ore contlimoas 
with the corpora striata, and posteriorly they ore eon- 
nected by amoU nedimclcs with the Pineal gland, and 
with the nates. The ciopam etriota are two grey pear- 
tfiapcd bodiea, but internally they are strwed with 
while matter,— whence their name. In front they are 
obtune, and opproneh each other; but thw ecMrate 
■ad matoft m thejptoeeed baokwnrda. Tha Pineal 
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gland is a small portion of grey matter about tbesino^ 
of a small nca. It was supposed by Descartes to be 
the seat of the soul. The corpora guadrigemina ore 
four smsll white round bodies intiiaately connect^ 
with each other, of which the anterior and snperior 
pair are called the narce, tbe posterior and infMor behig 
named the teetee. The anterior oommiasiire is a me- 
dullary bond uniting the corpora striata ; the middle 
commissure is composed of grey matter, and connects 
together tbe two optic tholnmi, osdofs also posteriorly 
the posterior commissure, which is a rounded white 
cord. TJie ertira cerebri ore two short, thick, rounded 
cords connecting the optic tholarai with the pons 
rolii. They ore composed principally of medullary 
matter, but iu their interior is a semilunar mass of 
dark grey matter. Tho eer«^l/Hm, or little brain, eon* 
sists of a body and three pairs of crura or peduncles, 
by which it is connected with tbe rest of the encephalon ; ' 
and it is not covered with convolutions like the cere- 
brum, but appears to be formed of a number of laniellse, 
or plates, with sulci between them. When cut across, 
the grey and white matter are seen to be arranged some- 
what. in the form of a tree, the white substance forming 
the stalks, and the grey the leaves ; and hence it l^s bean 
termed arbor vitas. Tlie two peduncles of the corebellum 
connect it with the testes of tho cerebrum, and are 
known a<i the pmeeaeue e cerebello ad teeUe ; the inferior 

S cduncles— pr/ eeua e cerebello ad mcdullam-^paBO 
own wards t«. book part of the medulla oblongata, 

and correspon w itb the rcstiform bodies ; tlie middle 
two arc thf‘ crora esrebclli, which puss from the middle 
of the cercbelimn, round the outer side of the orura 
cerebri, and meet in front in tlie pons Varolii, consti- 
tuting Its transverse fibres. The space between the 
cerebellum belmid and the medulla oblongata in front 
is named the fourth ventricle of tho brain, or the ven- 
tricle of the cerebellum. The pone Varolii, or annular 
rotubernurc, is a comparatively small portion of the 
rain, and occupies a central position on its under 
snrface, above and in front of the medulla oblongata, 
with which it is rontiunous. It consists of transverse 
and longitudinal white fibres, interspersed with a 
quantity of diQ'iised grey matter. The transverse fibres, 
uitb lew exceptions, communicate with the cerebellum 
by mcuiiB of the middle orura ; while the longitudinal 
fiiiros are those which ascend from tho medulla ob- 
longata into tho crura ccrcbn. The medulla oblongata 
is that pnrt of the encephalon which is immediately 
connected with the upper end of the spinal cord, and 
has an inclination obliquely downwards and backwards 
towards the fornmen magnum. It is pyramidal in form, 
tapering towards its connection with tbe spinal cord. 

It is marked longitudinally by an nntrrior and posterior 
fissure, which arc continuous with those of the spinal 
cord, and by which it is partially divided, like tho cord, 
into two lateral and symmetrical halves. On tbe upper 
part, however, a new arrangement takes place; tor, 
yn each side of the median hne, the lateral fissures 
.lisappear, and the surface of each half of tho mednlla 
presents four eminences or columns, which, commencing 
at the anterior fissure, and proceeding backwards each 
way to the posterior flMiire, are met with lu the fol- 
lowing order, — the anterior pyramids, the olivary 
bodies, the restiform bodies, and the posterior py^* 
mids. From the under-part of the brain issuo a 
number of uerve^ known os the cranial, and pass 
through foramina in the base of the skull. They ore • 
usually reckoned os forming nine pairs. {Sec NxjiTsa.) 
The following is the proportions of the different sub- 
stances that compose the grey and white matter of tha 
brain:— 
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On the funotionsof the brota and its several parts, some 
notice will be token m treslutg of the subject Phreii- 
(which cm), la comparing the brain of men 
wita that of the other marnmaUa^ the most ohrious 
Miaotion ft its mmek greater rise in propoiiion 
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to the aiie of tbo body, la tho dog tho’bnun bean aa 
aremge proportion to< the body of about 1 to 190; in 
tho bona, 1 to 450; ia tbo thoep^ 1 to 7S0 ; and in tbo 
ox, 1 to 800. Tbo cOBTolution, too, wbioh are to 
isarired on tho bninan brain, are few, or aitogeUi^ 
wanting, on tiio braioa of aniaials. In partietilur, io 
animals, the medullary matter of tho brain prodomi* 
natea in every part, while the cineritious is deUcient. 
The nerves of sense, too, in animals are usually much 
more largely de^ieloped than in man. In man the 
olfaotory nerve is not one*fourth of the sise of that of 
the horse, though the brain is so much larger. In the 
smaller quadrupeds the comparative siso of the brain 
appi'osohes nearer to tlrnt of the human, being in the 
mouse about a forty-third part of the weight of the ani- 
mal ; hut it is composed almost entirely of niednUary 
matter. In birds, the brain is in general a much less 
complex organ than in mammals, presenting no convo- 
lutions on itssiirfuee, and having onlv a very small quan- 
tity ot cinenf tons matter. Though its hulk h in general 
propordoniiUv much snialier than the human brum. yet 
in some of tne amullcr birds, as the chattincU and the 
redbreast, it approaches that of the latter. In Hshes 
tho briun is yet more diminished *, in the chiih being 
only 1 to fii9, and in the lamprey 1 to l.'PiS. It eou- 
sisis luerelj of two pairs of ganglia and u sifigie one. 
Tbo two anterior ganglia or lobes am tho olfaelory 
lobes, immediately behind uliich are two ulhers, gene- 
rally of larger size, culled the optie lobes ; while heliind 
these ii a single gunglion, or lobe, situated in the 
modittu lino, and termed the cereliellum.— Quain's 
AnfitQm'Hi Cariientcr’s JItman ami CampamUre Vhy»i‘ 
oloiftf ; SoUv Vn Ihe Hraint Todd On lha Jinnu and 
Ifarvea; Hiischko, Schaedel, llinit und Secle det 
JlfensrArn, und dar Thiere, nach Alter, GcackUvkt und 
i2aee, Jena, 1854. 

IlnAiN, Diskabhb ov Tiir..~>ThA brain, which is tbo 
most delicate and exquisitely-formed of all the organs 
of the human body, is subject to a great variety of dis- 
orders, most of which will be treated of under their 
profier heads in other parts of this work, but some of 
which it will be necessarj' to notice hero. J ntlammatioii 
IS Olid of the most common diseasci to which tbo brain 
is subject, and may result from a number of causes, — 
from external injuries, us blows or falls, the symptoms 
of which may not manifest themselves for many days; 
from the improper use of nareotics or slirnulants, 
exposure to itie cold or the action of tho sun's rays, 
protracted study, excessive joy, or other mental emo- 
tion: BS well as less directly from diseaNCH of tho 
digestive or other organs of the body. It is charucter- 
izod by more or less violent pain of the bead, with 
suffusion or proiniiiencci of the eyes, tho counteuance 
geuemUy tumid or flushed, and delirium or stupor. In 
the treatment of this disease, general and local bleeding 
are nsually bud recourse to; the latter by means of 
leeches applieil about the head, or by cufiping. The 
bead is also usually shaved, aad kept cool by l ogs wet . 
with cold or iced water. Frequently, in children, in- 
flammation leads to a form of disease known as water 
in tho head, or hydrocephalus (which aae). Softening 
of tho brain is cansed by the want of a proper supply 
of noariahment to the 'cerebral substance, and may 
arise from various causes. Jt is characterized by low- 
uesa of spirits, headaches, giddiness, the loss of memory, 
and at lenrth imbecility and paralysis. Unfortunately, 
this is a &ease which little can be done to remedy, 
especially when it results from a disordered state of 
the nuiritient organs themicives, as from disease or 
obstnicUon in the arteries which convey the blood to 
tbo cerebral substance. Frequently it is occasioned 
over-anxiety or excessive study ; in which case every- 
thing IS to bo done to get rid of the predisposing cause. 
Brery thoaght, every mental effort, destroys a certain 
portioamf the cerebral ma^r ; and hence, if destruc- 
tion takes place mure rapidly than renewal, a wasting 
or softening of the brain is the result. The blood- 
vessels, pariieolariy in the afled, are also liable to be 
raptured. (BseAfOnur, ^vvuisions, lusaiviTY, 
DBUainx TaxifXivB, FanAixais.) 

Bnxxx, or Bssax, bnaik, in Mach., a block of wood 
applied by lever or sorewpremnsa to the «trcaror«rence i 
or a wiie^ to slacken or arrest the moving power of; 
a machine by the prodnetioA of a large amount efl 
friction. BycxtenBMnofmeBBUig,tbiw«aigiiifleathej 


railwiy-canriage in which is placed the bnAe intended 
to retard or scop the train when needed, BjfahMinre 
sometimes used in the ibrm of bands of tnelhl nt 
leather passing round a wheel, by the tightening of 
which the neomary amount of friotion is produeadu 
Bnan, or BnacKlir. {Sat Fisuls.) 

Biaicab Locjk. (6># Lock.) 

Buahau 1*iikss. (Sff lirnaOBTATic Fanss.) 

BaASiBLic. {Hea Bepus.) 

Bhabiilivo, (Dnuailla ' 

also ealled niountaiu-flneh. This bini is rather iarg» 
than tho ohninneli. 'fhe tail is forked, and its prevail- 
iuff colour black, white, and yellow. 

Beam, krdn, tho skins or hu^ks of com, espeoiaUy 
of wheat ground, separated from iho corn by a rieve. 
or boulted. Large qiiuiititics of wheat brnu are uiea 
for making stareh. The dyers rcekuii bran among the 
uon-vuloiiring drugs, and use it for making the feour 
waters with whioh they prepare their dyes. Bran is 
also used os food fur horsos und cattle. 

Bhancu, Sranitk (Fr.kraneka), in Bot., that part of* 
plant wiiich is produced from a lateral leaf-bud on tbe 
pruunry axis or sLeni . It is lucked upon as part of the 
stem, and nut ns a dislinut organ. A branch generally 
prudueea -ecoiidary hrnuches, and these give rise to mi- 
nor rainiUi^atious, coiled hranchleta or/wi^. Thediflhr- 
eni modes in which hrauches spring from tho stem give 
risu tu the various iortua of trees ; such im pyramidal, 
sprradiug. and weopiug. Thus, in ihe Italian poplar 
and cypress, the branchea are erect, forming acute 
angles with the upper part of the siom ; in tne oak 
and collar they are spreading, each forming nearly a 
right angle ; in tho weeping ash and elm the angles are 
oblique; while in the weeping willow and birch the 
brunches are pendulous, from their flexibility. The 
eumparativo length of tho upper and under branches 
also givov rise to groat differences in the* contour of 
trees, as seen in tho conical form of the spruce, and in 
the umhrella-like shape of tho Italian pine, (ffse StXM.) 

BRAKC1II.K. (jlVcc UjLLB.) 

JlkANcniopODA, hran’‘ki- 0 pf»O‘da (Or. brandUa, gilU, 
pv»», a foot), nil ord. uf stnoJl orustaoea, lidonging to 
the division JJnftiwoHlracu, which usually abound in 
still fresh waters. These unimala have thin mouths, 
furnished with jaws iittrd to masticate their food ; and 
their name is derived Ironi the peculiarity which they 
possess in having tbehrirMrAm or gills, which aronu- 
meruiiH, atUvehed to the feet. 'J'hey swim freely ; but 
their feet are not generally adapted fur locomotion ■ 
The ontennic, in some cases, servcus organs of motion. 
'While Bwimmiiig, they keep their fret constantly 
moving, and thus prcient tbe water from becoming 
stagnant. 

BiiAifDBNBCBn, CoM'BSsioM OP, bruu'den*hiie^, iu 
Eeci. If lit., IB the name gi \ en to a formulary or confession 
of luilh, from the city id' Dratidonburg, where it waa 
drawn up by orde.‘.(>l'the elector, with a view toreoon- 
Clin the (iiU'orenre* m the lencts of Luther and Calvin, 
and to put an end to the disputes occasioned by tho 
Cuiileiision of Augsburg. (Aoe Avosuubo, CoBVia- 
aioN oi.) 

lliiAM>Kt’U, bran'-de-um, a term used in tbo Middle 
Ages to sigiiily tbs ailk or linen in which the bodies of 
the saintB, or their relics, were laid. The name waa 
also applied to linen clothes which had been laid on 
I the bodies, and wero thus believed to be endowed with 
groidr virtues. 

I Bbanoibo, brdnd'-im (Ang.-Bar.).a mode of pottiih* 

' uiont formerly inflicted in Knglond for various omaBI* 
It was done by means of a hot iron applied to tha faea or 
band. Formerly, all whu were odimtted to benofitof 
I clergy wera burnt with a bot iron in tha braww of 
I the left thumb. The puuuhment of boriiing on tha 
> band, however, being iuund fo be ioaffhotoM, it waa 
'changed, by 10 & 11 Will. III. a. 98, iuto horning in 
the most visible part of tbe left ebaak nearssithe nose; 
btiC this mode was repealed by 6 Amie, c. 6. It, how- 
ever, ooutinued tha huniog iu tha hand: and this last 
waa not entirely abolished until 1899, % 3 Geo. IV, 
0.38. The branding still in foiaaiiir desertion from the 
■nny is not dona by a hot iron, hut with ink, gunpow- 
der, or soma other preparation, so aa to be vistbla, , 
not Uabla to be obbtaratad. Tm mark is the letter 
not less than an inch la Wgih, and is marked on th* 
left side two mehai below the gnnpit. 
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jiliAirDON, bra»f - don {Oar. brand, llre)i ft iMUXio 
Konii^tiaipa dfiTcn to tba Unit Sanday in Lent, from the 
ouatoin, which at onetime iftaaid to hare prevailed tn 
many niuces, of the peaaantN paemtifT ihrouj^h their 
oroimrae and vlneyanlR on that'day with tordhea, 

and threnteiiini; to out down and burn the treee if they 
did not bear Iruit in the comitif; year. 

llRAVDT, hrAa*‘d$, n apirituous liquor, eepftrated 
from wine by diatinulion. The word in derived 
from hrttnlumin, n German word fli|*nifyin(« hnmf 
wine. It is prepared from wine in moat, wine^orowiriff 
eonntries ; but I^'aiiee, and, most notably, the town of 
Oognuo, in the Chnront>«>, ha^ always been uonsiiiercd 
tiio great brandy-produciug ineality. Ccjgnao brandy 
is esteemed from tUo ni)i«oce of a ci^rtiun fiery Ilurour 
found ill other brandies, which is (‘ausrd liy a v<»rv 
small quantity of an acrid oil ronrained in the skin o 
the grape, jirandy, when newly dishlled, is n.s 
end as Uiilourless us water ; but, on being put iutn oek 
Cttstifl. it acquires a yellowish-brown enlntir, from dis. 
solving a pnrtion of the tannin ontdnined in thr* wood 
This O'lhuir IS generally siiiiiilaf ed in inferior kind^ by 
the addition of a sniali quantity of enranud, nr burnt 
sngitr, nritish brandy, a hieh lias been iho Mihjeet of 
nuiuerons poientH, is an attempt to produce, lij fuet 
lious ineiiim, a npirituoiis liquor bearing a eloie re'ieit 
blance to foreign brandy. The iieai limit npirit h 
flavoured and coloured liy various Hubsiauces, ranging 
from French phima to oak shavings, each miiuiilitctiirfr 
having hw favourite recipe. The qiuiiititv of brandv 
made in France is about 20,0 <k»,oO( 1 ga’iloiis, of which 
about 3,(KH),«MM) gallons are iniport<>d bv Kiigluiid 
ChemleHllyapeaking, brandy eonHi‘‘t‘* of spirit of wiiic 
uoloiired by tannin nr burnt sugar, and iliivoured by a 
amall quantity of volatile oil that passes over duriiij 
distillation. 

’BuhViLf^i^W'inke, an instrnment formerly adopted for 
tho punishment of Hoolds in h'ngi.'iud iiud l^eoihind. Dr. 
Plott, in his '* History of Stallonlshir*'/* savs, that it 
HO efret'luully and safely corrects 
scolds, ‘Mhut i look upon it as 
much to be prcferreil to the 
ouekiiig-stoole, winch not only 
endaiigerf* t he heal! h of the party, 
but also gives the tongue liberiv 
Mw'ist o*ery dipp, to neither of 
which tiiii IS ut nil liable : it being 
Bueh a liridln for llie tongue as 
not only quite deprives them of 
speeeii,' luit brings shanie for the 
transgression und liiiniitily there- 
niHiu liefore it is taken olV: which 
being put upon the oft’eiider by 
BkAVXB. order of the lurigiHlrnte, and f»s- 
ienetl with a padlock behind, she is led round the town 
by an oflficor, to her shamn ; nor is if taken off till after 
tfie party begins to show all evtenial signs imaginable of 
hiimiliauon and amendment 1 1 w ns of various tornis, 
but was usually eoninosed of smeral hoops of iron, 
one or more of widen passed over the head, and one 
round by the month, into which was inverted a pUita of 
iron so us to press upon the tongue. The wlude closed 
behind by hinges, and was scoured by a padlock. 

JjRABvyoSR COLLKUlc, hi\nzr' • VMf, tlio name of 
cue of the colleges of Osfiird, founded in 1500, by the 
joint lienefaction of VVilliain tiniilh, bishop of Lincoln, 
mid Sir Uichayd Riitton, of FriMiitbury, in Cheshire. It 
wall originally established for a prinuipal and twelve feb 
lows, natives of thcolddloocse ol Lichfield and Coventry, 
failing wrhom natives of the duH>os« of Lincoln; and if 
none of these be eligible, then the lUiMt fit and learned 
that can bo found in the university of Oxford. Eight 
fellowships wore aflerwftrds adde<f, by various benefsc- 
tors, between 1522 and Ifttkl, subject to various restrie- 
tion.v; but, by an ordinance of (he commisaiuners, 
'Under 17 & 18 Vu*t. c. 81, five of the fellowslripa wore 
•nmircAsod, and ilio rest, thrown open. The scholar- 
Rbips and exhibitions of this college arc numerous. 
Borne of the open scholarships are of ihe value of ftt least 
jp^ annum, and arc t<mable for five year*. The 
Italmw exhibitions, filteen in number, to w*hioh under- 
gr^uatfa of three years' standrog ar« capable of 
being nominated* are each worth £120 per wnnoni, 
hmides £26 lo be spent in books, to be seleeted by the 
principal* 
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Brasses, Monumental 

Beass. {See UnEBiB.) 

B»as 8* trdw (Sax. brm), s oonponnd metal or alloy 
containing zimoaod copper in varying propoitioaf, ae*' 
cording to iho purpose for which it is to be used*; the 
general composition is, however* two-thitdi copper and 
•me-ihird zinc. The use of brass is very ancient, the 
Itomans having been accustomed to make it under the 
nanie of les. Brnss was fbrmcrly made by the following 
proct'SA -Copper was first cast m shot-like masses 
called ghrtf. eopfrr, by pouring tho micitod metal into 
water. Fortv-llve parts of this were mixed with sixty 
pariH of powdered calamine (carbonate of zinc), and a 
qinnfity of charcoal powder was added to tUo whole. 
'I'hri niafurc was then placed in crucibles, and sub- 
ie(>teil to 1 lie heat of a fiimacc for seven nr eight hours, 
and the r.'tnliiiig nictul was cast in granite moulds. 
Urns^i IB now goufrallv made by the direct union of its 
I'onifionfMii ni t.ils, ilniss *jb of a fine yellow colour, 
sii*ceptibb‘ o' a higti polish, ft is malb^ablc und diic-tilc* 
when oohi, ;iud is more limible and hiirder than copper. 
<jr<*ul diOereiice appears tn eiist amongst metallurgists 
as to Hie hcHt ppoporlion of copper and zinc j and the 
:inaIvBe<*of spcc'iinpiiB of brass ol known quality give 
very dirtVrcul ri*<ultH, varying from tl.l to 81 per cent, 
of ooppi'r to 17 to 9 per cent of zim*, mixetl with I 
or 2 per cent, of tm or lead. The uses of brass in the 
iiriH are very ipoiicpouh. Tim facility with which it 
ni;iv bo rtiMt,’oi • rkod in the Inthe renders it partioii- 
biriy Yiiltiablo the inamiracliiro of philoMOpIncal 
in-’ininieiits. / /*» wire is used evciiisiicjy for pins. 
hnHt'n IS rhcct l-iiios, and Ditteh weUtf is brass beaten 
into thin Ichvom. liiriningham is the chief seat of the 
bra«B miiniilHciiiro iii Fngland. 

Jti; xt^NxuT-*, ( Fr bras, the arm), ptCCCS 

of xb>rcnsi\o armour x)hieh pro- 
teeied the ann from the ahouUlcr 
to the elbow' ; wlieii f Im front part, 
or oiitRid© only, of the arm was 
protertf'd, Iho* singlo piece that 
covered it was culled a demi- 
l•rlu>sllrt I'nissiirts lire roinelinies 
eiilled ren'-bniecB, or inTicre-bnis,* 

Tim brnsRiirl was worn bv.ihe Per- 
siHiia. In 3 -!iiri>pe, during tho 
Middle .Igrs, itif ii«e,bke the oilier 
pnrta of n siiit of mail, wav gene- 
ral. The tcrin bi assart was iibo 
upplied by the people of thiit 
period to any upiiuriicut or badgo 
worn upon the arm. 

Brxs.'.ks. Most Ml xtal, 
of different forms, but for tho most part consisting of 
represeiitalion.s of Ihe human figure, or highly-orna- 
mented crosses, let into sl.abs of stone or marble to serve 
as sepulchral records of tho dead. The slab on wWli 
the brus-i was placed, forming, in some cases, part of 
the pavement of the church or chapel, and in others, 
tlio upper part of an attar-tnnih, or the back of the 
recpas in which the Altar-tomb itself was somctiBies 
placed under a richly-carved caiiopv of stone, vraa 
curefnllv hollowed in accordance with the outline of 
the brass with which it was to be inlaid, to admit of tho 
insertion of the metal Rnfllciently deep to brink its 
upper surface on a level with that of the slab. The 
brass was then bedded in pitch, and fastened to the 
stone with rivets. The forms in w Inch the monumental 
brasscH were designed wt re various, and differed greatly 
III )iouit of decoration ond elaborate execution. The 
figure of the person oommetnorated by the monnmeni 
was generally placed in the centre of the slab, the 
features, armour, folds of tbo dress, ftc., being mfti%Slfi 
bv lines deeply out into th^ metal, and filled witk aomo 
black substance; sometimes a canopy sufipArted by 
pillars surrounded the fifp^re, adorned witli armoriaf 
bearings, which were occasionally shown in their proper 
colours, the metul being cut away, and tho field or 
charges lieing filled witli colouredi^cnamels, a white 
metal being inserted to re vriisent aryenf. Inscriptions 
were added, cither on labels oi brass let into the atone 
outside the canopy, or on that part of the hnuui inune- 
diately below the feet of the figure. These brasses 
were often gilt or highly polished, and when first pot 
down they mult have presented a beautiful appmraaee. 
the burnished metal contrastiDg with the stonein which 
it was snbid* which was generally of grey marble* or 
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'V Iftoaumsatal 

\ Mono of » dwrk oolour-. On, the eontinent tfao wfai^ 
■urfM* of the ttone ii oorered trith n pint* of bmt» 
Slid the Akutm ere ahoirn in outline on it ; end in tbii 
rpipeet the oontinentel bni a w i diflhr frcm those fottod 
in this oeanlrf . The mmt beeatiful to bo found ebroed 
era in the ohtiHMW ^ end the north of Freuee, 

fornierly known ss Flendero, from which conntrjr the 
art is supposed to here been introduced into KngUnd 
by Flonush artists subsequsntly to the Nonuaa con- 
quest. The oldeit brasses knovm at present in this 
country are those of Sir John d'Aberiiuuu, at Stoke 
cV Abernon, 1277 ; Sir Boger de Truinpington, at Trump- 
itigton» near Cambridge, 128P; and Sir Btchnrd de 
lUisbngtboriiie, at Duslmgtborpe, Lincolnslure, 

This form of sepulchral memorial was inufh miupiie 
until the close ol' the lOtb cenliiry, parliculurly in the 
(MiKtern counties; but niter thii time brasses nerc lowi 
frequently used, falling into disrc)inte with the mngnt- 
lloeiit Gothic arehiteoture of the mcdiniTal period, and 
giving plaec, after the ]7tb century, to the unmeaning 
luiirul tfiblela that distlgure the nulls of so mitnv ot 
t>ur churches and cathedrals. Of the thonsuuds of 
Itrassca that formerly exinted in Kiigluiid little mure 
ihaii two ^ousnud now remain; niaiiy were rqiped 
trom thesmba to which the]* were fii^tened, anu de* 
stroyed at the suppreRsion of tfie inonusteries hy 
ireurv VITI., and insny more during the ei\tl wnr, 
xvhen the Puritan soldiora of the pari latrieiit wantonly 
destroyed numberless eoclt'siij<iti<‘al meinonals of l•y• 
gone tunes. To t^how the wholcaule rniitiiier in wliieh 
these vaiimhlc nuniumentnl records htt%e been made 
uway with, i^is stated in Puley’e Manual of tiothic 
Architecture,^ that of the one hiiiuired and twenty 
iirnsBiHi that adorned the pavement of York Miii- 
Mor in 1<»12, only one now reinuins. In monumental 
hriiHsea the figure is generally repreHeiited in a ro- 
cliniiTg position, with the hands on the breast as if in 
prayer; the head on a pillow or cushion, and (he feet 
on th# figure of an annual, a dog being generally re- 
presonted at the feet of a lady, amt a lion at those of 
a nobleman or knight. Great attention is always paid 
to tbe wario^is detuilH of oosluine, and, for tins reason, 
(hfuie brasses present features of ueeuliur value to the 
nrchomologist and historian, amf are iinaliiahle in 
showing the style of dress and tlio form of arnioiir and 
weapons used at various periods <»f the media*vid his- 
tory of England. The luacnpiiniis are guneralh in 
black letter, or letters of Gotbu: clniraeier, peculiar to 
the period in which the brass was cut; ihev are for 
tlio most part in Latin or Norman-Froiich. With the 
rcrirol ol Gothic archileeturc, wliu'li is now rapidly 
supplanting the classic style of building iriin»dneed l»y 
Sir Christopher Wren, and followed bv nrrhitects of a 
subsequent period, the use of brasses as sepnlchral 
records bus again been inlroduced, and several me- 
morials in this form have liuen latclf laid down both m 
Kngland and on the continent. The ruilowing is the 
process used in taking fscsi miles of brunscH, ornibliiugs, 
as they arc called White paper, toleiably thick and 
soft, which is made for the purpose, urcartmige-patier, 
IS laid upon the brass, aud riinbed over with Irndbai). 
a composition of beeswax, tallow, and lami^blai'k. The 
moisioDS in the brass appear in white relict on a black i 
ground, tbehcclball covering the paper with a dark 
coating in every part, except where the hollows in the 
brass offer no resistance to the rubber. NoTnetiincs a 
paper of adark colour is used, and the rubbing taken with 
rtj> adhesive comfiositioa coloured witb a yeUuw powder; 
and, by these lueaos, a far better repres/mtation of 
I he brass is obtained, as the yellow siilistanoe ii^ed 
Imparts a meUllie appearance to the paper, excepting 
wfaiera ibe incisions appear, which, from the dark colour 
of thf |mpor used, resembw in colour, as well as form, 
4^1ie incisfosa In tha brass itself. The following plan is 
sometHMs adopted to obuin a durable facsimile, al- 
(hough the proem is attended with considerable 
trmiWe i— The rubbing is pasted on a thin well-seosoacd 
deiH board, which baa praviously been painted in flat- 
tened colour to resemble brass sa closely as possible. 
Slid brought to a very smooth surface. The wiiite pans 
in the paper, eorres|^ding to incisions in the 
ijrasSf 'are then careMly cut away witb a graving-tooL 
aud some of the wuod below taken out with them. 
iloUows are thus obtained corresponding to those in 
the brsM, wbieb, after the paper remainuif on the 
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board has been damp 6 d> and removed, arq IBIeff ndtb 
black, or, in the easa of annorial beariugs oceairrliM|^io 
thebnms, oolonred compcMition. The earliest co«|b^ 
tiod of impressions Ihom monumentel brames wsanMfb 
by Sir John CoUom, tlie Ber. T. Cole, and Mr. 

Ord, It was purchased Sir Francis Doude, hna 
given by him to tbe-Urltlsh Mnsewu, wbsre it tiujir 
now be seen in the print-vonm.-^ff</'. FaW's Jffoetutt 
q/' Gotkie AreMittotun; Waller^s S9rit$ qf MoiMmenini 
liiHutnt from Edward 1. to JSlieabeths DonteU'S Afowa^ 
moHtalErtwrii tfSn^hnit; Oj^hvdM‘amuU^fJSlirastit§f 
EnaUA ryeionwJid— Art sand Sciences. 

iluAaazoi, bra»'-»uka (from Arecic, the Oeltjcnanra 
of the isbbugo), iu ilot., a gen. of pluntd 
longing to (ho nat, ord. Crwijora^ and containiut 
-cwral species, winch are cmumonly cultivated as (bed 
lor man ami cattle. E. rnpa is the oonimon turnip. 
The spci'ics ii, eamprtitru is regarded by some as the 
Si»urc‘e of the SivciIirIi turnip ; but others consider this 
vegctablo to be a hybrid (ictween S. eamprrirh and 
Ii. rrfptf , or ttnputt, 'I'Jic species E. oleraotn it sDp(K>ied 
to be the common origin Of all the different kinds of 
eubbuge, eiiuh{b>wer, brocoli, and kobl-rabi, tlw dir«> 
fereiu viirietieR having been produced by the art of the 
canltMioi. llroroli and caulillowera are deformed in- 
iloresiM noei* ; (ho kolil-rabi is produerd by the stem 
eularumg ub(>\c the ground into a fiesby knob, re- 
spinblmg a iiiruip. On ooniparing the original plant, 
us fminil on oiir shores, with wary green loaves, no 
appearance of head, and flowerhig like wild mustaml 
or clini'loL'k, say with the red cabbage or the oauli- 
(loiYer, Ibo diffrrouee is Hstonisliiug. if. NCnws yields 
Ibe rape, oole, or uolxa seeds, from, which a large 
quantity of bland fixed oil, much used for burning and 
other piirpnaea, in expressed. Tim cuke left after the 
expreKsioii of the oil constitutes the well-known oil- 
cake iiHi'd for feeding chUIo. The seeds of Jl. ckiususis 
yield Mmnghai oil. 

Btt.vtTic«, » wooden wall or partition 

mailo in the shaft of a mine to prevent the escape of 
pus or water, or to assist in the ventilation, by creating 
an upward mui downward current of air, 

liuAt'.NiTR, Amwtt'-i/f, a protoxide of maDgancse, 
ocTiirniig III Jbedniont and Thuringia, in clark-browu 
•qiiarc octabedruus. It contains 79 per ceut. of mui- 
gaur>sc. 

llHAVi, bra^’vi (Itnl. hram, brave), is a name given 
Italy to a certnin class nf individuals who ougago 
themselves for 11100(7 to perform the most basaroous 
nterjinses, frequoiiUy murder. 

BbavoI Arn'-rw, a term of exclamation, adopted 
from (he Itul.itu, and signiryiiig excellent, or well done* 
it is used in J’!n;'li'di uilhoiit regard to gender or num- 
ber, but the Italians use brant for the f(*niinine, and 
hrtrvi for the plural. The snperiative is bratHtitim. 

UiiAVUKA,//ra-iW-r«i (lt«J,),iij Mus., a term general]^ 
applied to u Song of ('onslderable spirit and execution t 
but Niiinetimes ib is diso applied to the performance of 
such a song. 

itrawV-inff (Fr. hrailitr; Bclg. iralUn, 
to roar), n Law, is the offence of qtiarroUing, ohi^ng* 
or unduly, indecorously, or irreverently speaking ip a 
church (meltuliDg the vestry) or in (he ohurebyard* 
Tim sanctity of places dedicated to the solemn olBcw 
of public worsliip has always been protected frois 
violation, and from fiiun immemorial, ihoconr/i OkrU* 
turn established iu (his country have been permitted to ■ 
take oogciizuricp, not only ol actual breaches of tlw 
peace, but of the use of violent or abusive vrordri* 
icmtirig t(i induce persons to commit a breach of it. 
There was a time when diitnrltances in the oborcih 
were of frequent occurrence, and soraeiimes carried >to 
great extremities. In the early ages of the Itofornui* 
tioD. disturbances were too apt to adie between Uio 
profriBors of ci ill'crent religions. To tkpratl these, the 
statute 6 A fi Edw. VI. o. 4, was passed, by which it 
was enacted, ** That if any person shim,.by words only, 
quarrel, chide, or brawl m any cburoll or clnircbyard« 
It shall be Uwfiil for the ordinary of the plare wiiern 
the same shaU be done, and proved by two lawful wit« 
nesses, to suspend any person so offending, if he be, n 
/aysKin, from the entrance of the church, and if be be 
a tlerk, from the fninistration of bia Office, tijr eo long 
as the said ordinaiw abaJl think meet, according to toe 
fiialt.** This act did iidt creete the offsnoa, en it nk'- 
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Miiitod by the eommon Uir before the atfitote was 
enacted. A party, therefore, may proceed either upon 
tho statute or upon the ancient law. In the fotter 
ereiit, one witnesa is aofflcicnt to prove the fact. With 
rr(i;ard to ^hat may oonatituie the oS‘eiu!e» there is a 
discretion in the conrt which would indnoe it to con- 
sider OtM and plaea. That mwht be chiding and 
brawling in a bimroh which might sot lie ao in the 
Tcatry. The latter is » place for parish hnaineu, and 
the court would not interpose further than might he 
necessary to preserve order and decorum. Tboroforc, 
it baa been held, that in a vestry meoling for civil 
purposes, as a full latitude of discussion must be al- 
lowed, more coarse expressions do not constitute 
brawlinf;. Hut even there parties must mt press 
their opinions in an inde.corous and irreverent manner. 

iliUYuaji, hma>e'*ra, in Dot., it gon. ofjilants luv 
longing to the nat. ord. lionare/rt suh-ord. JCmeo'. 
The oulv intercstiiiff species is It anihelminhm^ a 
native of Abyasiuiu, the flowers of which (‘oiistituto the 
drug known as Koussoo, which has lately lieen em- 
ployed in both Franeo and JCnglanU with considerublo 
success for expelling tapovi^orm. The flowers nre apet- 
idotts and dicecinus, and are iniporied in a dried state. 
The mode of administering the Koushoo is peculiar 
About half an ounce is infusert in a gla<3S of warm water, 
and taheuthiis, (lowers and water togclhn-, on an empty 
atomoch. The flowers contain a conHuleriiblo quantify 
of tannin, and an odorous principle to which the 
CMithclniiutiu property is probably owing. 

MhazilHw. (Saa DHUTnoM.i'.Tu.) 

ilaA'/iLand naizii.iiTi'oW'ooiis. (jSrsCJRflATiPiniA ) 

Bvazimg, briiixe‘-tng, the soldering or joining two 
pieces of iron together by nicanii virthin platen oi hras^ 
melted between the pieces that are to he united. 

llRtAOa, breech (Fr. brechc; has. Arrmii, (icr. bre- 
dksR, to brook), in Mil., a term used todcnoie an open- 
ing made in any part of the rampart of a riuulcl or for- 
traas by o continuous cannonade directcil nguinat that 
particular part by the besieging force, in order touhtain 
on entrance over tho rums and debris of the ahuttcred 
wall. As aoon as tho breach is oil'ceted, and the stones 
OS well as the rubbish and earth behind the vvull are 
hronght by the llriiig into the form of a rough inclined 
plane, a storming jnirty is told off, and the works nrn 
carried by assault. To clTect a breach, the hreaching- 
hattery is brought us close to the walls as ciroumstuiices 
will odinit, that the fire may bn directed in a line 
almost perpendicular to tho f'aeo of the rampart. 
SomoUmet tho oosired purpose is attained hy nitimig. 
The attack and defeuoo of a breach is otistinutely coii- 
duoted ou botli sides, and is always attended with con- 
alderablo bloodshed and loss ot life. At tho siege of 
8t. Sebastian, during tho Fcniusulur war, about 100 
feat of the curtain between two bastions was (irought. 
down after a Are kept up for nearly seven weeb^, 
during which 13,000 shots were fired ; it was then taken 
by storm, the assaulting column being niider tho com- 
mand of General Or ahum, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, 
August 31st, 1313. The French gave the si arming- 
oolumu a warn reception, having defended the hreai'b 
with strong dhevaux-ae-fnse, consisting of swerd-bladrs 
and bayonets fastened to beams of wood, nnci shells, 
and powdei>barrels, which were tired by means of a 
train oominnnicating with them, while the rugged 
slope was strewn with planks and pieces of wood, 
studded with spikes and nails and sharpened iron, 
l^dor tho system introiluced by General Todtieben 
at the siego oY Sebastopol, of coustructiiig eartlmnrbs 
on on extansiva scale, for tho defooce ot a besieged 
town, a breach eon be more readily repaired, ul- 
themgU the enormous protjectUes that can he hurled 
•Miust any defensive works from the rifled caunon of 
the present day, will render the formation of a breach 
a more easy task, and sooner aocompliahed than it was 
fofoierly, 

Banvn, bred (Oer. drod, or, Ang.-Bax. brajfedt from 
to pound in a mortar), a very important article 
of food, made by baking, in an oven or pan, a mass 
ti dough composed of the flour of different grains 
nhred with water. Bread has been used as foml bv 
mankind flrom the very earliest iinics. The neeessiti^ 
of man's nature have bocu the origin of many of our 
nuefularti; and the discovery that grain when moist- 
oned and afterwards heated could^ made into a’ 
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palatable, dnrahle^ andnutrittona foo^tnnat have bemi 
oonsidimd a -veay in^rtant one. This is PfobaUty 
the earliest form in wnleJIi bread was made, Tko nmot 
step would be the poanding of the min between 
stones, end the formation oi' flour; the htst step would 
bo the baking of loaves or fermented bread. It is 
montjoned in the Scriptnrea that Abraham mode on- 
leavencd bread ; and aiao that, in tho time Of Mpaes. 
leavened bread was used (Exod. xil. 15) . The baking or 
uiileavcncd bread is a very simple matter to understand, 
— Llui ordinary sailor’s biscuit is an example (m« 
DihruiT) ; but the baking of leavened or fermented 
hrcHtI is a compUoated altbu^h common process. 
Broad is made from the flour of any of the cereals— 
wheat, ryo. barley, oats, Ac.; but as wheat is Gie most 
nutritiouH grain, it is most goiicrully used. It is also 
the only grain from which a light porous broad con bo 
niiuic. Whouteii dough, cleared from tho brau or 
husks of the grain, consists of water, gluten, staroh* 
sugar, and dextrine, or British gum. If dough is left 
by itself in a temperature between 8p° and 120^, fer« 
mentation slowly takes place. Tlio starch is flrst con- 
verted into sugar, and tknii into alcohol aud carbonio 
aeid ; if baked nt this period, a light bread with an 
ngn cable relish is procured ; if, hoftcver, the fermen- 
tation goes on too long, iieelio acid Is formed, and a 
heavy breatl with a sour taste is the result. In order 
to procure a mt perfect femieutation, a leaveu is 
cmploytMl. Thi^ >ven is cither a piece of dough in a 
f«»rnienting stiiti r yeui't, a substance produced in 
ht'or nhiic in ( .t^ uot of formciUation. Vrast i.s most 
geiit'rtiHv used, as it is quicker »nd mnro oertain in 
ilsartioii than thclenven nl dough. In order to bakoa 
loaf III bread, a snmll mnintiry ot yeiist is well kneaded 
into a niuBS of dough, and allowed to remain in a 
moderately worm }iluee. Femientation Viegins to tsko 
ptaeo ; anil, as tho eurbonie arid aud alcohol are di.s- 
ongtigcd, they struggle up through the clastic muss, 
and the loaf begms to '' rise." It is tlien pul into the 
ovon, where the increased heat causes the further ex- 
paiiKion of the jindosed gas and VRiwiur. Tho process 
of fermentutioii is soon cheuked hy the high tompara- 
fiire, and a light porous bread is at lost produced. 
Well-baked bread is known hy its lightuess, and the 
regiihinry of the size ami distribution of the small 
cells fonned by the ciirbunic acid cas aud alcohol. 
Home-made bread is inostlv sweeter, lighter, and more 
retentive of moisture than bakers' bread. The follow- 
ing process is largely employed in the trade Mashed 
potatoes, wati'r, and piiteni ymst are mixed together 
to form ferment. A fter i he quantity of flour required 
has been put into a trough and mixed with water, not 
too cold, the/ermen/ is added and well stirred with the 
hands, it la (hen strained through a sieve, more flour 
Ided, and the whole well mixed; after a little flour 
is sprinkled over the top, the dough is allowed to 
mind tor five or six hours. During this time, the 
fpontjCj as tho dough is called, rises twice. The flrat 
rising is allowed to break and tall down ; but upon the 
second risiug, just before breaking, aquautity of water 
3 poured into the sponge, together with salt, and 
iouietnues alum. Tho whole is then well mixed toge- 
ther again, aud, after standing for some time, is divided 
intu tlie necessary sizes and conveyed to the oven. 
Tho amount of potatoes added to the floor iu this 
process is very small, the pruportion being 8 lbs. of 
potatoes to every 2S0 Ihs. ot flour ; but some cheap- 
f*renil tiakers use a muoh larger quantity. It is tech- 
nicalir called fruit in the trade. It is a comparatively 
harmless adulteratioii ; but the alum, or eittff, is • 
more objectionable addition. By using alum, a mutA 
whiter quality of bread is produced: how this Ueaofaim 
openUion is effected is not thwooghly undeMtoiM. 
Alum also causes the loaves to break from ooeh other 
with a much amootber aurfaeci than wlicn b^d ia 
baked without ft. Common salt ia also used for tho 
same purpose ; and on the ooiiunont small quantities 
of soipiiato of copper have been used by the bakers. 
It not only produces a white broad ftrom inferior kin^ 
of flour, but adds grestly to the retentive cspobilities 
of breed for water. Sulphate of copper has never 
been discovered in English bread. Bcshles betog 
much adultemted with mashed potatoes, rice flour is 
often found in bresd. Rica flour sbsorbe ami retsina. 
a Isrge quantity of water. Carbonate of xnagoesia is 



inkiem atiok. 


■lao Dted : It improve* tiko oolour eC fim IbiM. 
•IiomiablM it to abuvb UkOftvmteor. la tiMio 
MM* the lioiiiunMr i* ehwM out of e oimotliT ojt 


natritioiM floor, u4 pNMOIed with water m it* pHm*. 
Another elaM of aAoUethtioaia that of ontaiBoarthy 
aubatanoes, whioh are whit* and taatdeaa, and only 


add to the weight of the bread ; each aa chalk. boae> 
doat, plaater of Parii. white elay. Ae. Thime are all 
eaaily detected by chemical teaU. When wheat flour 
it adulterated wiui rice flour, barley flour, or any other 
infbrior flour, the adulteration can bo disoovered 
readily with the microeeope. The prcMnce of mineral 
enbetancea can also be ascertained m the same manner. 
The difTerent varieties of broad are made from the 
▼erious qualities of wheat flour. (S«* Fiouv, Wkiat.) . 
K^one of the bread made from the other ocrealia is so 
nutritious as that made from wheat. Brown bread is 
made from wheat meal in which the husks have been 
cround n|> with the rest of the j^ain. It is considered 
by Dr. Liebig and other chemists to be much more 
nutritious and wholesome than ordinary white bread. 

Bbbaj), Daxor (Lat. dig* pania), wua one of the 
names iiiven in early times to tlie Lard’s day. Chry- 
sostom says that it arose from the general custom ol>- 
served in the primitive church of meeting together on 
that day to break bread and to reooive thocommunion. 

BbEAD-FrUIT. (Sag AKTOC.VBrU8,) 

Bbbad-booii, hred'*roomt a name given to the place 
where the biscuita aro stored on board ship. It is 
always protected from damp, and kept warm. 

Bbbadtii, bredih (Hax.Antd), a term in Paint., used 
to denote a method of (reatmeiii by w hich barniony of 
oflreot,andajadicious and proper blondingofdistantlight 
and shadow, is obtained iii the background of a picture, 
without entirely neglecting detail and throwing it into 
a hazy, confused, uudeflned mass, aawas the custom 
of the early landscape-painters, in the background of 
whose pictures iiotning could be distinguisued. Of 
Tamers paintings, Mr. Buskin observes, that **the 
ooBoeption of every inch of distance Is absolutely com- 
plete and dear in the master’s mind , . . but yet, 
ulearlyfljand fully iia the idea is formed, just ho much of 
it is given, and no more, ns nature would buve allowed 
us to feel or see . . . not one line out of the mil- 
lions there is without meaning, yet there is not one 
which is not aifected and disguised by the dazzle and 
indecision of distance. No form is made out, and vet 
no form is unknown."' Mr. Buskiu further rcniarlcB, 
that “ breadth is not vacancy,’* and tells us that ** ge- 
neralization is unity, not destruction of parts ; and 
comp<i8ition is not annihilation, but arrangement of 
materials. The breadth which unites (he truths of 
nature with her harmonies is meritorious and bcautiliil ; 
but the breadth which annihilates those truths by the 
million is not painting nature, but painting over her." 
Proper breadth of treatment is therefore obtained by 
a truthfril adherence to natural effects, and in the jiro- 
ductioD of mosses of distance, which are the results of 
** right concords and rclalions of details," instead of 
such as result from the disappearance of details alto- 
gether.— Chambers's Unetfclopadia. 

Bbbakbbs, breur^-ker* (Sax. ontcau, to break), 
in Mar., a term applied to a peculiar kind of 
biUows that may be easily distinguished by the 
white foam with which they cover the surface of 
the sea, and the terrible roaring noise which they 
pfoduco. Breakers aro generally found in shallow 
parts of the ocean, whore rocks lie hidden below the 
surface, over which the^ break with great violence ; 
and when onco a ship is driven amongst them, it is 
almost impossible to save her, as every billow that 
heaves her up serves to dash her down again with addi- 
tional tortf, when it break* over the rooks or aandi 
beneath. 

BnBAKXira Bolk, hrat'-Hsig, in the law of Sootland, 
IS when a buyer makes use of an article, or a portion 
oril, after which be cannot object to H on the plea of 
inferiority, or return it to the seller. Taaders ought 
invarinMy to eballeoge on aseertainiiig defect in a 
eommomty; else delay will exolndo the ohdeeUM, 
however well foondeA— JKff, B^'s JMitcipU* gfikt 
Lam Setttktnd. r -v 

Bbsakmo OnovirD, in MO., n term applied to the 
opening of treneliM and oornmnn a ing tho opersUons 
ofaal^ 
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Bnuzsln^irv op Bro*. ia a term appUofl .lp likh 
mration dfrippififf otrihoptonfea and giiw^Aafl^ . 
lition of a vaMfl whoa, firbiii any cirouniliiuh^lkti' 
bMomts untervioMbla. 'X 

BniAKWATM, oriffImM 

bank of atone, so plioed as to braak the Ibfo* 
sea, befbre the entranea into a roadstead nr himtfK* ^ 
Plymouth Breakwater is a very extraordinaiy exattiBM 
of this kind of barrier. The sound or opening Intoton 
liarbour of Plymouth was very modh' exposM to the 
heavy seas of the Channel, whenever there Were geiM 
from the south-west. Many ships and idaay lives waiw 
lost thro^h its exposed state. The Ibrmatlon of h 
breakwa|S was first proposed by Lord St.'Vinoent 
to Lord Xiowiek, then first lord of the AdmiriUty. iH 
1800 ; bat it was not until 1812 that MeMrt. Botm 
and Whidby’s plan was adopted and the work COBH- 
menced. The mode of proceeding was (bat Of depositing 
in mid-channel large blocks of limestone obtained from 
a neighbouring quarry. These stones were conveyed 
to the site of the breakwater in vessels of peoiuiar 
construction, having openmga inthestem. ootof whioh 


cimsirucuon, naving up^ninn in uubm iraiun 

the stones were cast into the sea, In the year IflAl, 
3,000,000 tons of stone had been deposited. The break* 
water, which is thrown across the middle of the sound, 
lies almost due east and west, and is oompletely iso- 
lated, leaving a channel of half a mile on eitiierstde. 
The centre portion, which is atralght, is 1,000 yards in 
length, and there arc two wings 360 yards long respeot* 
iveiy, which incline towards the north lit an angle Of 
120 degrees to the straight portion. Tha breakwater 
stands three feet above the level of the higbrnt spring 
tide, is 120 yards broad at the base, 16 yard* ak the 
top, and has an average height of 14 yards. The sidW| 
which liHvo a considerable slope, and tho top are freed 
with masonry. The elHciency of the breakwater aan 
protection to the harbour has often been proved, and 
two years after it was commenced, ships of all sise* 
began to take shelter behind it, although only 800ynrdB 
of the work were then just visible at" low w*ter« 
The breakwater at Civita Veochia, which was oon- 
strueted by Trajan about A.n. 100, is remarkable, as it 
R])pnttrs, according to Pliny the younger^that it was 
made in a very similar manner to that at Plymouth^— 
(Plin. lib. vi. opist, 31.) Portland Breakwater, whidh 
is at preseut in course of oonitruction, will be n 
very important protection to shipping wbsn oompleted. 
Tt is composed of freestone from the ueigbbouring pro- 
montory uf Portland Isle. The work, which is almost 
entirely accoraplishcd by eonviets, was commenced in 
1817. The breakwater, which stretches southward from 
Portland Ibll, will bo two miles in length when oom- 
plcted. It is so built us to be of service tp shipping is 
a quay or pier. There will also be openings, at in- 
tervals, to allow vessels to pais through. The oarrent 
round Portland Bill, oommooly called Portland Baoe. 
was very flangerous, and the present breakwater, by 
breaking its lorf d', wiU make Portland Road and Wey- 
mouth ftay more Bcouro harbours of refuge* Dover 
Breakwater, which has been many yean In constmo- 
tion, has made very little nrogreis, nud baa cost tk* 
nation an enormous sum of money. The water is vety 
deep, there being seven fathoms at low water j and Si 
tbx're is no atone in Uio neighbourhood with which to 
make a mound, as at Portland, the workmen nr* 
obliged to build it up Irom the bottom, in diving- 
belU, with blocks of granite secured with coneret*. 
Holyhead Bredkwaier, built in order to protect tha 
harlmur of Holybesd, is constructed similMly to tlinl 
of Plymouth and Portsmouth. A harbour of rsfuf* 
and breakwater have also been ooostmoted on ti* 
uortb side of the island of Alderney. The breakwater 
is an extensive work, and is eonslrueted In deep water, 
twelve fat horns at low tide. Cherbourg Bfeakwaiter is 
the most gigantic work of the kind,aodMS*iMi,ainc*iU 
commencement, 07,300,000 francs. It wjM.conmieneed 
In 1783, under Louis XVI., was mcommeneed by 
Napoleon 1. in 1802, and was flfial^ cnmpleied in 
1854, under Najioleon III. This breswWater, which Is 
24 miles in length and flS fret In dsptb, stretches with 
a slight curve, the convex to the north, across the 
mouth of the bay, leaving * passage 1,000 yards Wide 
on either side. It is prloninally built of granite ndd- 
oandstone. (Am the toWhs and plaoes twtorrsd lofri 
vol.X.oftbiiir4^) 



THE HICndHAET OE 


Bbiav, trem (Fr, Artec) ^(4ii v mk JDramm ), « ich 

tilw! Ib 

*MAJI. it ia 

li^t two feet. ItsflethisootlnvBfylugli^ute. 

BbbibTj Arec^ ( Siuc . hreott) , in Anni.t'is a term applied 
to the whole of the anterior part of the thorax. In a 
more reetrieted eenao it ij applied to the tiro globular 
flealqrprotuboranoec adheriug to the anterior Md late* 
rriffeinone of the thorax of femaleii and containing the 
iWlBimaTT er lacteal glands. On the middle of each 


BregHi 

lUf-garntda end Horee^arda In this eonntij, end: 
hr ^ mmUomit Oaia*gMdee of the eupefor of 
Awaoe. WMtoeeMiteL bat espenrire, and Ihr 
from nseftd, n tejace notbiiu-proof. Thebieeetpbte 
was first adi^ted inataadef eha&nall by the SIMh 
tiiies, in the eaify part of(te Klb eantunr, a^beftxre 
1400 its ttse had beeoina genanl thronghoat lEnrope. 
In medimtal amour it was attached to the baek-itetery 
bnoUsa and strapa of leather. It was often mads of 




oallsd the aureola, The nse of the breasts is to se- 
crete milk for the nourishment of newly-liom infants. 

are oomp<)(ied of common integuments and adi- 
pose tissnej in which are lodged numerous ducts ra- 
ttaring from the nipple, and afterwards dividing and 
tnbdifldlng into branches and twigs until they ter- 
mloato in vety minute vessels. The enlargement of 
^ breasts is one of the signs of womanhood. Their 
fidlsst development oommeuees in the earlier stages 
pf pragnancy, and ihiv continue to increase in sise 
maw MWUt the time of deliveiy, when they are filled 
with tile lacteal fiuid, which passes readily on suction 
bsito Ibe month of the child. The breasts of females 
ara aal^et to a varied of disorders, one of tlie most 
aammon of which is inflammation. It may be pro- 
dooad by tarions causes, os, a blow, czinisuro to cold 


BBIAflTPLATB. 


orwat, great mental exoitement, excessive accumula- 
tion Off milk, or undue pressnreon the parts. It occurs 
most frequently withiu the first threo months after 
partn^on, and is ohuractcrised bv great heat, pain, 
redness, and swelUng of the breasts. The pain is in- 
lenae, and of a throbbing nature, and often extends to 
axillary glands. The breasts become tense, heavy, 
andpalntu to the touch; and there is high inflammo- 
tcay fevjsr. The treatment consists in tlio application 
^ MMbes and warm fomentations to the part, and the 
ateiniitratioii of purgatives. If the inflammation do 
BOt snbeide in afrw days, simpuration may be expected. 
1 b general thg abscess may be left to nature; but when 
it bfioasions much pain, it is advisable to get rid of it by 
a free ineision. Chronic inflammation sometimea seats 
in the breast, in which cose stimulant applications will 
be found naeftil. Whore this is attended with abscess, 
it should be opened, so as to give free exit to the pus, 
and pressure applied to tbe part. The breast is also 
aatjeot to various kinds of tumours, some of which 
nhy be got rid of by sinmle pressure, and attendance 
tothe gweral health. Sometimes tome of the lacti- 
fisroua dnots are blocked op, producing an enlargement 
termed lacteal tumour. It is to be remedied by punctur- 
ing the duct, and keeping it open for some tiinc. Occa- 
sionally great pain and nnessiness is felt in the breast 
from eympatby witih other parts of tbe system. There 
is no inflammation, ewelling, or external alteration of 
the mamma, and yet the pain is sometimes excessive, 
bsoolly intermittent. In this ease the general health is 
chiefly to be looked after. Women are freqnentiy sub- 
}eet to Mrs nifip/ee after ohUdbirth, occasioning great 
pain. In such coses care is to be taken to keep the 
nipples IS dry os possible ; end an applioation of i^ee- 
irme is generally found useful. Nipple-ehielda of Ivory 
or fhwa, with Tmtia-rubber teats, should also be used 
when the nipples nr« too tender to bear the application 
wf tbe cbilvve month. (For canoer of the breast tee 
CjjfOwUt) 

9iu9fi in Min., a term used br miBece to denote 
Ijbb siaes of ocal er ore upon which they are woittog. 

IBmumvtktM. IraP^laU (Sax. dretui, breast ; 
lto.jtear, pl*te), a piece of ddlMisive onnour, mode 
«C atoal or iron^ tormeriy used to protect the ohest. 
Snae^pleteii termed ouimes, ere stlU worn by the 
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highly-polished steel, and damaskeened, or inlaid with 
gold. Hpecimens may be seen in the collection of armour 
in the Tower ol London. The hinder half of this article 
of defensive aUi is called a bookplate. Among the 
ancient Jews, /reastplate formed part of the orna- 
ments of tbe hir > priest, and was composed of richly- 
embroidered stair. It was about ten inches square, 
and had upon it twelve precious stones set in gold, on 
each of which was engraved tbe name of one of the 
tribes of Israel : they were arranged in four rows, three 
in each row. The breastplato was fs'itened on tbe 
breast of the high priest ny the four corners ; those 
the top to each shoulder-piece, by a goldou hook or 
ring at the end of a wreathed chain, and tboso below 
to ibe girdle of the ephod, by two blue strings or* 
ribbons, which had likewise two rings and books. This 
ornament was never to be separated from tho priestly 
garments, being designed to remind the priest how 
desr those tribes should bo to him whose names ho 
boro upon his heart; and bcnco it was called *'tho 
memorial.'* It was also colled "the breastplate of 
judgment,** probably because it contained the Urim 
and Tbummim, and rovealcd the judgment and will of 
God. 

BRXi8TFLOTran,Aresf*-pfcw(Sax. Arectf, breast, pfogs,. 
plough), a plough driven by the breast, used to out or 
pare cuif. 

llRUAST-wnBXii, breet' -wheel (Sax. hreod, breast^ 
Atreol, wheel), a variety of water-wheel, whion may bo 
divided into two classes,— the high breast-wheel and 
the low brcMt-wheal. In the former case, the wheel 
is moved l)y the wripAt of the water, which it reoeiven 
a littlo above tho height of its axis. In tho latter ease, 
the wheel is moved tiio impulee of the water, which 
it receives a littlo below tbe level of its axis, 
WXTBRWnSXL, HTBBODTjrAMXCB.) 

Bruastwoox, hreeif-werle (Sax. Arsori, breast, we* 
oresm, wyrsm, work), in Mil., a mound of earthr, with a 
dry ditch in front, formed by the excavation from 
which the earth that makes the mound is taken. 


or elsewhere, is also called a breastwork. An effective 
breastwork may be readily extemporised by felling a 
few trees, intwlacing the branohes, and nUing the 
intexstioes with sods end earth. The breastwork xmisfe 
not be eonfonndsd with the epaideiiient and parapet, 
{See SrAVLUMBirs, Pababit.) 

Bbbjltb, Arsfit (mx. AroM), is the air which is ii^ed 
and expelled in respiration, (fiks BpariBAfroB.) Aneh 
can be gathered by the sldlfbl pbysioian as to the con- 
dition of tim^ternal organs from the manner of brasth- 
ing,— if it be shoet and rapid, dow and laboured, paiB- 
fuT, Ac. JFUM,orq^siit<M3rsafJt,towbiehaomepeqpks 
are nlijeet, msy ensefrom a varied of censes, ana b 
tobetreatMinasmaqydiSbreBtways. Somelhneslt 
is owing to a deranged etate of the digestive organs, 
and in this ease pnmtivee and tonics mo to be ad- 
ministsced, OoeaeimQy ft arises from n diieesod 



ItmTBRSiL IlftOBMA^nOXr. 


ModitioD cif pwto «bo^t U«i«Bioatli^ornoM,Md«m7^ 
tMlhoraiotbid«Mmflia«idbi9ttt 1i* Aoiitilt^ InMih 
eMt«| the teeth ahootA he frequentW dewed, wd the 
neotb ahould be wadied with a weak ^nliw of efcie^ 
tide of line or aoda, ^ Twhdetiee of ateeie ftomlioe 
water, into whieh aome creoaote haa beta dro|iped, ia 
jseoomneaded ia eaua ia whiob the eauae rMidea ia 
the nose and reepiratoiy paaaeffea. pSie iejeotioa of a 
lotion of aolphate of aiao or ooppw, by means of a 
imsaae, into the noabrila will frequentij be of nae when 
tae maorder haa ita teat there. Fetid breath 
may also ariae from a diaeaaed atate of the hiain. 
Where at ooanot be remedied, it will be well for 
the patient to chew a little cinnamon oeeasion- 
ally, or to talce aome of the aroaustio pills pre- 
pared for the purpoae. 

BnsAiv-FiGuasB (Sax. broth, breath; Lat. 
fiSfora, fl|nuw).->-lf a clean aarfaco of glaas or 
any other polished aubataooe be written on with 
a Munt-pointed inatmnient, and the snrfiice be 
afterwards breathed upon, the characten writ- 
ten will become risible ; or if the surfisoe be 
first breathed upon, and the characters then 
narked upon it, they can be again made per- 
oeptiblo by breathing aipun upon the surface. 

These form aliat are called breath 'fiffurut which may 
be produccvl in several ways. In 1812 Moaor informed 
Humboldt that if any two bodies be brought sufii- 
oiently near each other, and face to face, one of them 
impresses iU image on the other;" thus, if a coin be 
placed for any leugib of tine upon a piece of polished 
metal, the meliil will retain an inipreasion of the coin, 
and exposure to the vapour of water, iodine, or mer- 
cuiy, make it visible. A gloss used to protect an 
engraving will receive an impression of the engraving 
on its inner surface, aithoogh it is not in absolute con- 
tact with it. Engineers have remarked that those 
parts of machines which are in contact with, or near 
each other, rapidly and eoailv impress themselves nnon 
eaeh other. The fanions Pariiian watchmaker Bre- 

K et has stated that the letters and inscription on the 
ok oC the inner cases of bis watches have been often 
found impressed on the inside of the outer oases. Per- 
fect impreasions of objects may be produced by moana 
of electricity ; and remarkable varieties of roric figures 
can be impressed upon glass surfaces by means of a 
small electrical machine, a Leyden jar, and a disoharg- 
Ing-rod. Fbotographers know that the state of the 
biwth haa a very considerable influence on the plates 
they use ; and its effect upon other arts haa been re- 
marked in the Ihct. dee Arte et Jlf^vers, Lyon, 1801. 
Artists in enamel-painting are taught that no one 
ahould be allowed to approach their work who has been 
tfddQg mercurial medicines or eating garlic. 

Blisocii, hrech'-oha (Xtal., a onimb or fragment), in 
€M., a rook consisting of angular fragments bound or 
cemented together by ctdcarcous, ferruginous, or sili- 
dons matter. Such a rock differs from a conolomerate, 
or pttddtnffeicme, in liaving its comiionent fragmenta , 
irregular and sharp, whereas the peuhles of the latter 
•re rounded and water-worn. (See OonaifOnnATB.) ! 
BnmKH 09 A Guk. {See Gun.) 

Bnxscjins Bxblx. (SreBinu.) 

BiXSCH-LOADino, breeMo'^dinif (Fr. brirke, Oer. 
brucht a breach; Sax. Mad, to load), in Gunnery, 
W expression applied to the method of making heavy 
pieces of ordnanoe and field-pieoes, as well as rifles 
nnd fowling-piecea, with « movaUo breech, to ad- 
mit of the chaw bemg inserted at tbe breech end of the 
mm instead of the niuszle. Breedi-loading guns are 
inflaitely superior to those oonstruoted on the old prin- 

ciple, as they oan be loaded with mnob greater ra- 
pidity, and can be cleaned wllli greater rewneia and 
safety; the bora of the gun can also be morn ooen- 

tmtdy grooved in the ease of rifled pieces, nnd tbe 

ealihro exactly preserved in the conatruetion of w&ooth 

borea; and the ounet or pngsotile oan be better adapted 

to flt the grooveaof the piece or calibta of the horo. 
The addition of medbtaainn ia xaqalved -to aeciita the 

breech to the mnia part of tbe goa, and to iBSsra sail - 

mentaftieogth to mwitiiaexidoBiveibroaaf ilia powder. 
This venders a wenpon canatmoted on thk priadi^ 
more expensive ; but the ontiayia omalerbaHnoadby 

the navSflg effoeted in met^expeadltiiia of powder. 

•ad the ikdlity with wyeh tba piaoaa eonpo^ a field 


batt^ogn ^ aneei jlhnn nae plaoe to t 

liied MswolidoadiimgtUM aaa neh more fib 

waigfatof piaoM ^oidiiiaiy ogfietnaotian «l4 | 
same onKihre. Among heavy ordaianoe ooajM«|, 
this srinoiplainay Imiutiiapd fhaAKrais*^^ 
wortitlpins (sM AhMfMmoiro Gvh, WtnrwoMdi 
aod,amon|rriflfs and fowlIng-piooesrtiwFreiHmdl 

S m, or is Jhadkeoaei, a eos^iwiatlyely 4fl inventlohff 
0 Pmsainn ncedle-gm, aad Jaeoh*e and Hdnsfa 
rifles. (ffseSBXBT*a Bzrsa, Jaimh’Ato&a,) 



itnxicB-ioinvn. 

aooompanying illustration shows, —I. A lever whidi 
opens the mechanism, but at other times Hit fiat 
against the gun. 2. A slide that aMiits in the openiag 
and closing. 3. A central pivot round whioh the move- 
ment is made. 4. A notch, which allows tlie bsrreis to 



the cai'iridge. 

BnnsnxMO, hrede^-inff (Sax. bredan,bradan4 to I 
is the method of multiplying and improving the ^ , 

of domestic animala rapidly. Oraat atieution has been 
paid to the subject Oi breeding linoe the coimaenee 
ment of the present century, one notable remit belaig 
that within tue last thirty years the wdlght of pratton 
prodnoed has nearly been doubled in proi>ortioa to the 
number of aboep. If a proper supply m food is ihv- 
niibed, any breed of animals will perpetuate itself i 
the various breeds of wild anlmsli are instances of th|e 
fact. But when assiduous attention is paid to m 
breeding of domestic animalB, varieties are produOi^ 
which arc more useftil and profltabla than tiie wild 
breeds, on account of partionhir properiiee whhdi tkiw 
jiossesB. The first point of impuriwioe in breeding ni 
tbe Boleotiou of tbe animals with which to prppegima 
useful race. These sliould always be the flocsT ammals 
possible ; end great improvements in the stock exietiaw 
on H farm are often produced by tbe iutwduction <k 
males of a superior quality. In breeding, the nurooNa 
for which an animal ia reared must elwaye be iNMa 
into account. Tbe breeding of borsee bae ooonpiell 
attention much longer than that of oxen and shm|l. 
One class of honca is bred for speed, another for 
veying rapidly between different places, another lor 
mere iai>our, or to assist human strciigui. Byattctt- 
tion to the breeding, great exoellenee* haa been erriHd 
at in each of Iheae varietiea* Streugtli and apaed in 
tiieir extrsmee are never present la the eame aaimelt 
but a ccinbination of the two ia most naefiil. (Bae 
Kossk.) The prmrties desh^ in sheep and oxen 
are very diflereut Irom tliose re|wed in horses. The 
fleeces and hides of the former aHi need as raw 
rutie for manufaoturo, and their flesh as food, Thn 
breeder of oxen and sheep sometimes has the 
petoatiun of good qualities m view, and somqiimat 

production of the largest qtMntity of beef or AWtmn 

poesible. Since attention has been paid to lm hnm(|» 
log of these animals, thqy have Veenaant tq memt A 
axBuch earlier age. Shem and oxen wid^ hpve baen 
thus improved are both dvriingnlahiff barmwai ha^ 
amall bones, short legs, end fine Ada. >f;fid animals 
have precisely opposite ooelitiee, %n breeding any 
domettio animal, a near reietioBriilp tiMmld always be 
•voided. Thej“‘“ “ * — -- « -- 

tag ate u ^ 

tlw breed is deriradAuBuldMvaiUstiiUtniahing pd 

whieh oui^ Awnya to ha kept is vi^. llie : 
parfeetlbnai ahowd baeriaeted, and alldefeole i' 
SeooiTaetadwtihpfilliaAhlsApseteveninee. Sl.^ — 
■bolU iiwiyelA iAuidad, n^ 


to be abated in bread- 

' animal from wbjdi 
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or moro fMulliM of the imbo kind •faoold ko bred dis- 
tSnot, only ocouioDeny oroning them togifbir. The 
more iinwoted e breed beeomee bjr thii meniie. tbe 
more dimooH becomet the eelection of Che ufasiili by 
which to oontintte it, end Terr often, on eeooont of this 
difdouUy, e highly^improred breed will degenerete. 
(d^eeOxiVySRXBr*) 

Iln»zi» br$tx«, emell oindere mixed with Mhee^ 
med ee fbel in briek-kUne. The word hi ftpperently e 
eorraption of the French word ftrcdtc. lire coel. 

Bxbxzb (It. breszUi), in Mar., e shifting wind that 
blows during certain hours of the day and night, from 
sea and land atternately, and is only sensibly felt near 
the coast. The sea-breeze generaily rises about 9 in 
the morning, proceeding slowly, in a fine cnrl on the 
weter» towards the shore, gradually increasing until 
12, and dies away about 6, when it » succeeded by the 
]end«bffeese, which also continues increasing until 
midnight, and is again followed, in the morning, by the 
eee-br^e. ilreeees differ from tietimt or trade-winds. 
'Inesmnch os the former hate their periods daily and 
nightly, and are only found near the eoaat, while the 
latter ere annual, and blow at a distance from lend. 

Bnim-FLT. {Sxe Bot-Flt.) 

Bixnoir Laws, bn^-hon (Lat. hrehoniea wore 
the general rules of law observed in Irelaiid by the 
Brehons, at the time of the conquest of that country 
fay Hfloiy 11. The Brehous were the provincial judges 
among the ancient Irish. By some writers they art) 
Mid to have been a distinot tribe, having competent 
littda allowed to them in inheritance i by others to 
baTe been hereditary magistrates attachca to various 
tribes. Their decisions were generally made in the 
Open air, on the tops of bills t whore norticiilsr spots 
are lireduently ottlled, to this day, Brehon chairs. In 
orlminu oases the Brehon bad tlie eleventh part of nil 
the daw, which eould not but be oonsiderable at a time 
srben murders, rapw, robberies, and the like offences, 
Were only subject to pecuniary coiiimutationi. When 
tiw conquest above mentioned was effected, the laws 
of England wore received and sworu to by the Irish 
nation assembled at the council of Lismorej and after- 
wards. KiM John, in the twelfth year of his reign, 
went into Ireland, and carried over with him many 
able sages of the law ; and there, by bis letters patent, 
in right of the dominion ot conquest, is said to havo 
ordained and estHblishod that Ireland should be go- 
earned by the laws of England, wbioh letters patent 
fiir Edwaid Coke apprehends to havo been there con- 
firmed in parUameut. But to this ordinance raonv of 
the Irish were averse to conform, and still adhered to 
their Brehon law ; so that both Henry 111. (A. K. 30; 
1 Bym. Fmd. 412) and Edward IIL (A. U. 5> 3 Pryn. 
Bee. 1218) were obliged to renew the injunction ; and 
at length, in a parliimeat holden at Kilkenny, 40 Ed- 
ward 111., under Lionel, duke of Clareoca, tlie then 
Uontdnant of Ireland, the Brehon law was formally 
abolished, it being unanimously deolared to be indeed 
no law, but a lewd custom crept in of later times; and 
yet, even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the wild 
nabvee still kept and preserved their Brehon law, whioh 
fipeneer describes as being '* a rule of right unwritten, 
bat delivered by tradition from one to another, in whioh 
ofbentiiam there appeared great show of equity in 
detenninmg theHght between party and part?, but in 
many things repugnant quite both to God's laws and 
man's." The latter part of this eharacter is alone 
ascribed to it by the laws of Edward 1. and his grand 
son. Spenser was wrong in speaking of the Brehon 

them are still in existence in puhlio anc 
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p. Iffia, edit. Hn^het; Tiyo. oa 4 Twer, 249 ; 22bsM» 
66; Cb.XWtlil| :i^rmit'aBhNl«fia; 3 

1218. 

Baurr Oeeum (BieGoesi.) 

BuMUirMBi, 6ni'-siMHBer <Fr. somwier, a Untdl), 
the name given to any large beam used to snppoit a 
•uperinonmbent mass of maaony; such as the beam 
placed over a shop-window to reoeive the weight of the 
front of the buildiw that rites over it. A beam plaeed 
across the ceiling oia roomjto support a partition above 
It, is also a breasummer. The word is sometimes spsiU 
brtoMtxummtr and bfxitxnmmer. 

Bbxtuusn, br«(h*^en (plural of Sax. hniker), a 
term frequently applied to eaoh other by the profes- 
Kors of the Christian religion. It occurs frequently in 
the New Testament, and was current in the early 
church. Subsequently it came to lie applied to the 
completo'mombers of the ohnreh, as distinguished firom 
the oateohiimons. It came, also, to form part of the 
name of several religions sects; as, the Bohemian 
Brethren, Plymouth Brethren. Ac. 

Bbxturbr Aim Clbbxs of tub Coimoir Lzfb, 
was the name assumed by a religious fraternity that 
made its appearance about the end of the IStheentor^, 
They lived under Ihorule of St. Augustine, and are 
said to havo been eminently nseful m promoting the 
cause nf religioD. 

BaxmaBK . n SxeniBS of tox Furs Bpxbit, in 
Eccl. Hist., 1 1 .ameof asect which sprang np towards 
the close of i ; 13th century, and gained many ad- 
herents in It.'ly, France, and Germany. They took 
their name from Rom. viii. 2, 14, and maintained that 
the children of God enjoy through the Spirit a perfect 
freedom from the obligations of the law. They were 
pantheistic in their creed, holding that all things flowed 
by emanation from God, that rational souls were por^ 
t{ons of the Deity, and that by the power of contem- 
plation they became united to him, being there^ 
tVeed from sinful lusts and the common natural in* 
stinets, and acquiring a glorious and sublime liberty. 
Hence they concluded that the person who was thus 
absorbed in the Deity became a part of the go^ead, 
and was freed from the obligations of nil Jaws hnman 
and divine. They treated with contempt all Christian 
ordi nances and all external acts of religion , os unsuitable 
to tlie state of perfection at whioh they had arrived ; 
and many of thorn are said to have lived very Ueantious 
lives. Many edicts were published against them, bnt, 
notwitbstanding the seventies practised against them, 
they continued to exist till aooot the middle of the 
15th century. — Ref. Mosheim's JBecletiaelwnl ffUtoiy, 

IViETURBH OF THB CBBiffitiAjr SCHOOLS (Fr. Frbreg ^ 
deg Ecoht Ckrdtienn§$.a!l»oFrbre9 de la Doctrine Cftr4- 
Henne), a religious order instituted at Bheims in 1681, 
by Abbt^ de La Salle, and aroroved by Bonediot XIII. 
in 1724. Its object was to uord gratuitous instrootiou 
to the children of the poorer dosses, in the elements 
of religion and primaiw education. The membere 
take upon themselves toe vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience, taken at first for three years, and then 
renewed for life. This order has been of the utmost 
benefit in the oause of of ednoation down to the present 
time. In 166G it numbered no fewer than 1,235 seboole 
with 262,216 pupils in France* end 88 schools with 
16,799 pupils m Belgium ; besides numbers in other 
countries. They havo from time to time modified 
their instruction to the wants of the classes whom they 
teach, and instruction in many of the higher bnnehes 
of education is now commimioiited. 






peonliar tiierogesoiM tabitn^* otll«d M a ik m ,b 
foRMd. This prodttel, Mting m a fnoMiiit. oonrarte 
the iteroh into tnnr. Thit prooeH ii oaDoo malting, 
and tbe sabaaqaevt partial eovrertion of tlm sugar hnb 
dflohol is ealUd brewing. Tba two proessses are inli* 
nuitelj oonneeted togetner. In msuiog. tbn barlar is 
first waoed m a tsrge tank or tnmgfa, ana water is tnen 
ran in, until there » sufitoient to eover the min. The 
barley then absorlis the water, and sweltt up ; toe 
amount of water absorbed showing toe ezcelienee of 
the berkj. After remelning fai the trough for about 
fortsf boors, the water is dramed off, an (ftbe grain is 
thrown out on the floor. ItUesinaheap.oreoucAaaitis 
ssfled, for twentjr-siz bonrs. During uds time more of 
the soperfiuouB water drains away, and the grain rises 
about 10 degrees in temperature. Thii is caused by 
toe inoipient germination of the barley. A primitive 
etem ana little rootlets begin to appear. This process 
is teobnically called “ sweating and as soon as the 
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certain uuantitoofhdps. When toe boHing is eom^«to» 
toe hope are drived air, and ttolioilad wort ie eet to 
oocd in large shaliow pans or tnte, and it tfamrea^ tor 
tormeBtatTote. Itovm purpose, the wort is run into 


If shaliow pans or tits, and IS tbrnrea^ tor 

Dto Itovm purpose, the wort is run into 

fermenti^vsii, a esrtdln ^uautity of yeast iMtof 
added. When fermentation has proceeded suflldm^ 
topped by ekhnming off the inrfsee fifoto 


and is repeatedly turned and re-turned with spades 
OT«r a larger space, until the layer Js only six inches 
deep. After underling this process, in which the 
radioleB aliain their fpwatest length, the graiu is re- 
moved to a drying-kiln, and sunmitled to viirions 
I of heat, accordiiM to the quality of malt re- 
.... During the beating, the eominij», or shoots, 
off: they are afterwards seimrated from the 

^ j by wire sieres. {Am Malt.) The different 

vafletiet of malt, known under the names of pale, 
aauMnr, and hrown, can be produced ftom the samo 


complete the operation but the fining prooess, wliich is 
effboted by adding to the beer a emotion of isioglaiB 
dissolved in acid beer. There is hardly a substance 
sold which is more firequently adulterated than boor. 
Large quantities of quassia are annually imported for 
no other purpose than to replace hojm in the manu- 
facture of bitter ale. Adulteration or beer bas of lata 
become so syatematlaed, that there are men who make 
a regular tr^e of beer-dootoriog. Amongst the hun- 
dreds of ingredients used for this purpose may be 
reckoned quassia, gentian, and wormwood, to give 
bitterness; ginger, oraoge-neel, and caraway, to hn- 
part pungency ; alum and blue vitriol, to euable the 
Deer to preserve a frothy bead; coccuJus indicus, nttX 
vomica, and tobacco, to intoxicate ; and salt, to pro- 
mote tliirst. Home-lwewing is very mneh carried on 
in England, and the processes employed are similar to 
those dcsoi^ed : the apparatus employed, however, is 
simpler, and o* n very rough. Many other countries 
brew in diffi >'• manners, and frr>m different sub- 
stances. Bee IK very largely manufactured in Bava- 
ria ; there ave aooui breweries in%he kingdom, 
and their annual produce is estimated at UO, 000,000 
gallons. The unfer^kt^ff^ or German yeast, a prodnet 


Pale malt is produced at the proper temperature ; 
inber malt is slightly scorohed ; and brown malt is 
scorched to the full extent that the kiln will permit. 
BslOi afitoer, or brown malt is selected according as 
the beer is to be pale ale, brown ole, or porter. Before 
1730 toe ordinary malt liquors in London wero afe, 
tovr, and toopenny. It was a common custom to call 
for a tankard of t/krea Mrcdde, — meaning nn equal mix- 
ture of three hinds of malt liquor. This was very 
troublesome to the publioan; and a bn*wer named 
Harwood invented a beverage which united the fla- 
vours of beer, ale, and twopenny. It was culled cn/ire, 
or the eaMrr butt: and as it was a healthy, nounshing 
liquor, very suitable for porters and working men, it 
reoeivod toe name of porter. In brewing, the malt 
ondergoes six processes : — 1. the grinding; 2. the 
mashing, or infusing with hot water ; 3. the ooiling of 
the worts with hops j 4. the cooling ; 6. the ferment- 
ing; 0. toe clearing, storing, Ae. In the first process 
toe dried molt is ground into a coarse powder. When 
ground into line powder, it is liable to coagulate into 
heaps, while undergoing the second operation, namely, 
the mashing with hot water. This is conducted in a 
Urge receiver, called a mash-tun, made with wooden 
•taves and hoops. Water previously heated to IHO^ 
Ftor., in a copper, is run into this mush-tun, and the 
emshed malt is shaken into it until there is sufficient to 
absorb the whole of the water, when thoroughly stirred 
Bp either with long pciles or with stirrers worked by 
maebinexy; Diastase, whteh wasslightl v formed during 
toe prooees of fermentation, is at this period of the 
pvocM again developed, and the starch contained 
in the groin is rapidly converted into grape Kugar. A s 
the temperature of toe water falls to I'JO^Fahr., a fresh 
supply of water, at ld(P Fahr., is added to the mix- 
ture ; after remaining firom two to three hours on the 
malt, the water, whien assumes a very sweet taste, is 
m off into a vessel called an usdetwk. This run- 
Ato p is termed the first msali, and the tun is filled np 
with a fresh supply of hot water, called the second 
SS?*® mashes are afterwards run together. 

*** underback are eafied the amaoi 
WCfW. In Ofraer to brew a definite quality of beer, it 
to«3jcasiw tout the brewer sboidd prepare bis worts 
m fi regttmr m^er. The quantity of saochaiino 
flU^prt^t n ascertainad by means of an instm- 
ment mutod asosdbirometsr, similar in principle to the 
byliwmctto. (fikea^osAU^ When toe sw^ 

worts taa ndueed to the proper atrength, |h«J 
pamped up firom thonnderbeck into a covered tioilex, 
ItoflB tosy art boilad tor some time, together with a 
330 


leaven in baking. The natives of Abvs«inia, and many 
tribes of Africa, brew beer from millet-sccd, and also 
Irom the seeds of the JPoa abyteinica. Millet-seed is 
also used as a source of brewing beer by the inhabit- 
ants of the lower Himalaya, the Crim Tartars, and the 
natives of Sikkim. Long before the landing of the 
Spanish in South America, the Itidions brewca maiso- 
beer, or ebiea ; it is still made by them, and hae a 
bright yellow colour and nn agreeable acid taate. 

Brkwstxeits, Aroo'-ifer-iYs .—* a mineral partaking 
of the characters of a xoolite, named after Sir David 
Brewster. It occurs in short aggregated prismatic 
crystals, and contains silica, alumina, baryta, strontia, 
lime, aiul water. 

BttaxTAosJK, Arex-t-ai'-sr-«, in Bot., a small nat. 
ord. of plants, in the sub-oloss ^alamfJloriBf comprising 
fourgeucra ; namely, Brexia, Ixerba^ Armphylluiaf and 
Rous»eat belonging principsllv to Madagascar. The 
properties and uses of the plants are altogether un- 
known. They are trees with coriaceons, alternate, and 
simple leaves; the flowers are green, in axillary umbels: 
the calyx is five-parted and persistent ; thcjpetals ana 
stamens are hypogynous, and equal iu muflber to the 
divisions of the calyx ; the fruit is drapaqgous, five- 
cornered, and five-celled. 

BKinxar, bri'-be-re ffirom Oath, bty fee, SSx. 
bredfip, a bribe), that u, a perverting fee or gifl^ 
something added to tha simple demands of juanoe^ 
with a view to influence its decisions ; .a boon to pre- 
vent honesty, given to the worthless in high places, 
( 8«0 *• Minutes of Evidence before the House or Com- 
mons,'* art. Irish Magistracy.) The Glossary to 
Chaucer explains briborte as a thief, briben, to deeoyi 
while a bribe is probably what is given to a beggar, 
what is given to an extortioner or cheat. To bribe is 
to corrupt by gifts, to hire ; bribery, the crime of 
giving or taking rewards for evil practices. jBriicur 
m some of our old statutes SBxnifies one that ^Ifens 
other men's goods. (28 Edwardll. o. I.) BribeiT is an 
offence against pablicjostiee, and is eomaiittoa when 
a judge, or other person eoneemed in the administratioii 
of justice, takes any undua reward to ittfluence his bo- 
baviour in bis office. In the Bast it is the custom never 
to petition any superior for justice, not excepting 
their kings, without a present. Thisis calculsudtor 
the genius of despotic ooontries, where the truepria- 
ctples of government are never understood ; imdrit if 
imagined that there is no obfigftion from the superior 
to toe inferior, norriativa duty owing from the governor 
to toe govern^ The Boman law, tooogh it'contaiaeifi 
many seme injunctions against briberv, ae well tor 
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I's Tot« ill th« or othor pvblie «h 

. or tbo borteiiiw of eommon jnme, 

by a ationge iodiileBiiei m one iatlMMe. ift tiwmly 
eBooonigod' tiiit piiitlM, a&o«iii|' tlio moipiiftnilei to 
Noebo fOMitt propeota ^ not ia 

whole etceed one honared erowai » tbe year, hot 
•eoneidering the inrionatiBg nnturo md jRrffantie pro- 
ygfttw of Chit vice, when onoeadmittcd. Plato, thererore, 
more wisely, in his ideal republic (Be Leg. 1, It), 
ordere those who tube presents for doing their duty 
to be punished In the severest manner ; and, by tha 
laws of Athena, he that ofi’ered waa alto prose- 
cuted, as well as he who received a bribe.— fPoit. 
Antiq. b. J, o. 3S.) In Enplaiid tliis offence of taking 
bribM is punished, in inferior ofDeers, with Ane and 
imprisonment; and in chose who otter a bribe, though 
sot Taken, the same. But m judges, especially the 
superior ones, it has been olways looked upon as so 
hemous on offence, that Thomas do Waj'land was 
banished in 12)^8, and William de Thon>e, Oh ief justice 
of the King's Bench, waa sentenced to be hanged for it 
in the reign of Edward III. Blaekstone says he waa 
aotually hanged, but Lord Coke (3 Inst. I4u) denies 
that he was or could bo hanged for this offence, though 
he was certainly condeiunea to this punishment; and 
he cites the parliament rolls, 10 Ric. II. 24, to show 
that he was then pardoned and restored to all his lands. 
By a statute of Ilenry IV. all judges and olUccrfl of the 
kiM convicted of briberv were to forfeit treble the 
hriDe, be punished at tlio lung's will, and bo discharged 
'Arom the king's sorvioe for ever; and some notable 
-examples hare been made in parliament of persons in 
the highest sLaiions, and otherwise very eminent and 
able, but contaminated with this sordid vice. Lord 
(Bacon) Viscount St. Albans, lord high chancellor, 
WM AnM B^IO.OOO, and sent to tho Tower, declared in- 
capable of any office or employment in tho state or 
oommoDwealth, and never to sit in parliament or come 
within the verge of the court : but part of the soutcnco 
was afterwards remitted. Mr. Wmpolc, secretary at 
war, was sent to the Tower in 1712 ; and Lord Slrang- 
ford, in 4784, was snspended from voting ui the Inali 
House of Loi^for soliciting a bri he. — UoF. Jilack»tonc’$ 
Cowmenfortss, by Stephen, vol. iv.b, 6, c. 0, s. 13 ; and 
•see Deut. xvi. 19, and 1 Sam, viii. 3. 

Bkxbbky ih EnBCTioirs for PART.TAxrKNT.~The 
offence of bribery in elections for meinbcrs of parlia- 
ment is one at common law, and the offender may be 
proceeded against by Indictment. Besides tho Corrupt 
Practices at Elections Bill (15 A 13 Viot. c. .^7), the 
aot 17 A 18 Vict. c. 102, which was passed in 18.54, and 
•consolidated and amended the laws relating to bribery, 
treating, and undue iuUuenco at elections, contains 
tome stringent provisions for securing tho ireedom of 
«leotions. By tho latter act, an offender is made guilty 
ofamiadomeanour, and in addition, liable to fortent 
in00toan]a|)ora<m who shall sue for it, if such offender 
shall, directly or indirectly, by himself or any other i 
person on hts behalf, give, lend, or agree to give or! 
lend, or offer, iHvimise, or promise to procure, any' 
money or valuable considoration, or any <ilHce, place, ' 
or employment^ to or for any voter, or to or for any 
person in behalf of any voter or ony other person, to , 
induce say voter to vote or refrain from voting, or 
eorrupfly ok> any such act as aforesaid, on account of 
any voter having voted or refrained from voting at any 
eJeotion, or to or for any person, to induce such person 
to procure, or endeavour to procure, the return of any 
pereon to eerve in jnariiamont, or tha rote of any voter 
«i any election. The same liability extends to eve^ 
person who shall, upon or in oottseqacDce of any suit, 
gift, loan, otter t promise, procurement, or agreement, 

S oeure, or engage, promise, or endeavour to procure, 
e return of any person to serve in parUament, or the 
odte of any voter at any election, or who shall Mvanee 
itrpmyy or canse to be paid, any money to or to the 
lue of any other person, with the intent that such 
money, or ai^ part thereof, sball beexpendedin bribery 
at any eleetioD, or who shall knowlni^ pay, or oeuee 
to be paid, any money to aw perfon, in discharge or 
nmment of any money whduy or in part expended 
in bribery at any election. This ensotment is, however, 
not to mttend to eny money paid, or agreedto be wfd, 
for or on seeount of any ugal expend iondjlaeia* 
enrted at or concerning ai ^ ejection. And any person 


vfho ahall, i 
indireetly, I 


loan, or vilnalde oonstdaraUuni oOea. fHiM% mm 
piojmtnt, for hlmcdlf or for any 0 M»r 
toting or agreeinf toTota, or for refridning oratvim 
to refrain from toting, or vbo shaU, after ai^ MMintt 
directly or indireotfo, oy himcelf or by eny c****--*"^ 

sop on hie behalf, re^ve any monqy or 

consideration, on aoconnt of auy perton hdvfof i 
or refrained from toting, or having induced any < 
person to vote or to refridn from voting, shall be g 

of a misdemeanour, and also liable to for^t BIO, I 

defines and pridilbits treating, and see. fi dcnniic wM' 
is undue infiuence. The member returned throujffo 
bribery is also liable, upon petition, ^to he disp Cl CW if 
of his sent. The taint of bribery seems to hatocBMlNM 
so generally the whole system of psrliamentMy rcpfoe 
■entation, as to render it difficult, if not lmp<^bl>^ to 
entdieale it. The assumed virtue of the Hetasb (V 
Commons is from time to time, and frequently at an 
enormous expense, vaunted and puffed up by niotl 
futile procoedings, in the vain attempt to snow itt foi« 
corruptibility ; and its vanity has been appesmrd hy cat 
occasional disfranchisement of some poor b or O MlIl ^ 
whereas others of more importance have eppeared^to 
defy Its power, or have escaped from the eflhot of ita 
censure. More than a century agi>, we flndMr. JTnstioa 
Blarkatone acknowledging and lamenting the extani 
of bribery and corruption oxisting in his day ; and that 
truly disLinguished and sagacioiie judge haa left OU 
record, in his Commentaries, this expressiott of hfo 
opinion, as though he had been wearied with observing 
the failure of all means existing dexised to check the 
evil : — ** It might not be amiss if the memhera atioMi 
were bound to take the oath against bribery and COT- 
n^tiou, which, in all probability, would be mttchntoiu 
effectual than administering it only to the cleciont,*'' 
And that eminent and upright Judge, Mr. JustioeCoto 
ridge, in his edition of tho same Commeniaricc, haa 
expressed hit own opinion thus It is probable that 
no measure will be mTeotiial till the simjde and obviout 
one suggested by the author be adopted,— of tonderlng 
tlie liribery oaUi to the candiduto rather than to the 
electors.'' 

nKiDKRT Of Officers.— I n the Customs and Excises 

offieers and persons making eolliistvo selsurec, or 
faking bribes, are, by tho 16 A 17 Viot. o. 107, s. 
liable to a penalty of £000, and inoapaeitetto Am 
serving Lor Majesty in any office, civil or military i and 
every jiersun oll’enng the bribe is liable to a penal^ of 
£20iK In the court of Chancery, officers taking 
fee, gift, gratuity, nr emolamont, other than what It 
allowed mr directed to be taken by ihem, art 
3 A 4 Wro. IV. c. 04, s. 41, liable to a penalty of d 
In Muiiiripol Elections, by 6 A 0 Wm, XV, o. 79, S..0fo 
if any person w'i« shall have or claim a right to tofo to 
any ele>ction of mayor, eonocillor, auditor, or iwcsatr 
of any borough, shall ask or take any money, or oUlat 
reward, by way of gift, loan, or other device, or iotr 
or contract for any money, jpft, office, cmploymtii^tp 
other reward, to give or for^r to give hit vote to a^^ 
such cleotioD ; or if any person, by himself or enj wnr» 
son employed by him, ensU by auy gift or rewsiC Ot 
by any promise, agreement, or security for any pr 
reward, corrupt or procure, or offer to corrupt 00 
procure, any person to give or forlvear to give hie Ytlit 
in any such eWtion, he shall, for every such ofltottji 
forfeit £A0 and costs of suit ; and, on being (amHotod 
of the offence, shall be disabled from voting toahy 
election in such borongb, or in any mn»idt|Mr 
liamentaiy eleetioa in any mt of tbe pnitad 
dom; and shall for aver bo disabled to hold. mtotWii 
or enjoy any office or frahdusc to which ha thiB bb of 
become entitled ac a burgest of such bonmighf to if to 
were naturally dead. 

Baioxs, brike (Fr. Mgac)r-Tha matecisi need In 
making bricks is day. wfium is wodred into a plastta 
Stats to kttsadtoff, andfoan moutdod jntoarectaDgidto 


been uoed to buiUtoif from A vary early period! 
tower of Babel wn • ftnoturs of kiln-baked b^. 
and the impoctog btohUngs of Kinewh aud Batom» 


TOE unmoHiiBT or 
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Mared on huge mounda of many aoroa fn 9iUn%, pud 
flta pTramids of EflTpt« %era all built of the aama 
juatarial. Tho Qrouca and Bomana alao oaed bricika in 
inanj of their public worka : and it ia probable^ from 
the maoriptiona ataimped on Imose of BaojloUf and the 
varioua marka on thoae of Greece and Borne, that idl 
were formed in monlda before they were liardened by 
the Bon or tire. One peculiarity to be noticed with 
reroeot to the Boman brioka, many of wbicb are found 
in lioitian remaina in Bnfdand, is that they are but a 
little thicker than an oraioary tile, and longer and 
wider than oura. Bricki were little used during the 
mediieval period, althoogh it ia to ihia time that wo 
owe the inirodnctlon of glased bricks for ornamental 
work. For tho lust 300 years bricks hare been oTton* 
airely used in Fiiigland, partioularly in diatricta where 
day Ji plentilbl, and it ia diillcult and exponHivo to 
procnre stone. There are many differeiii kinds of 
Drloke, which may be divided into three classes, as 
follows 1—1. Bricks iiaed for walling; 2. Fire-bricks; 
and 8. Cliukers, or Paving Bricka. There are two 
methods of burning bricka for walling, and they are 
accordingly called ** kiln-burnt bricks'* or clump- 
burnt bricks." Tho latter bricks are the moat com- 
mon, and are generally known as ** coinnion bricks." 
They are made of course aiiff clay, which requires sand 
to be mixed with il to allow it to be worked with faci- 
lity, These bricks are burnt, in clamps or stacks of 

600.000 to 1,000.000 in number, with the fuel inter 
spmed among them, that every brick may bo tho- 
roughly eiposed to the action of tho fire. If the Hro 
is strong, it causes the bricks to fuse and rnu toge- 
ther, and form hard irregular luMssea, oitliod clinkers ; 
but If tho fire ia not strong enough, tho bricks turn 
4mt to be Soft, and ihoreforo unfit lor building pur- 
poaea. About one-tenth of every clamp is lo^t iiy tho 
unequal aation of the fire and breakage. When tho 
dpmp is sniBcicutly baked, tbo bricks are divided into 
olaaoes, known as ** onttors," fine oloso-CTaincd bricka, 
rather soft, and bettor suited for work in which the 
bricks require cutting ; ** picked stocks," bricks of ti 
uniform red tint; "paviourt," hard bricka fit for 
paving; ** common atocka," or ordinary bricks ; "griz- 
alea," or aoflt bricks ; and " burrs.” The bncks also 
taiy in colour, according to the degree of heat to which 
tb^ are exposed, luln-baked bricks, also called 
*' malm bricks," are made of a finer clay, which con- 
talna a considerable quantity of carbonate of lime ; for 
wkiob reoaou great care is takeu to prevent the air 
getting to the bricks while they are baking, for this 
would cause the lime to pass into a caustic state ; and, 
when eiposed to the action of the atmosphere, it would 
absco’b moiaturo, which would cause it to swell aud 
burst the brick in pieces. Theao malms are slowly 
burnt in kilus: they are bettor for ornamental pur- 
posea, being of a pretty buff colour, but they aro not 
■o durable as the common bricka. The bricks made 
of Suffolk clay, which contains a great proportion of 
carbonate of lime, are nearly white in colour. From 

20.000 to 30,0(10 are baked at once. The best malms 
oome firomBritb.iii Kent, and Ware, in UertfordsShire. 
Firo-brioks are made of clay oouUiiiing a oonsidorable 
quantity of silicate of alumina, aud as free as possible 
nom lime, in any form, or iron. The clay is carefully 


tDetaI<work.-*Bcf. StaUA Alta and 

Soieneea. 

BBXCK-ii&xxv#.fx-To Muder the day ftfcfcir maMuff 
bricks of a good quality, it is neoesssry that B sboala 
be dug in tne •ntnmn end exposed to the air hi smaU 
heaps, eometimee called "ourfa," that the action of 
the rain and flroats of winter may ripen the day, ren* 
dering it what the workmen call " mdlow," anu caus- 
ing it to become more teaaeious and plastic after it 
has undergone the process of kneading. Sand or ashes 
must be mixed with the oIm before kneading, which 
has the effect of making the bricks stronger and more 
durable ; the mixture is then worked or kneaded in 
what ia called the " pug-mill," a great improvement 
on the old system, by which the day was kneaded by 
means of the workmen or cattle trampling on it, in a 
manner similar to tlie plan adopted for pressing |^pea 
in wine countries, or threshing com by oxen in the 
East. The png-mill ia a large cylinder, with many 
arms projecting from the inner side towards tho oenfrre* 
op which a abaft passes, from which other arms projoctj, 
passing between those that are fastened to the aides of 
the cylinder. These arms, or knives, as they are tech* 
niealiy called, are fitted to tbo cylinder and shaft ill 
such a manner that the clay may bo pressed from top 
to bottom of the machine m a spiral direction by tho 
revolution of the shaft : the material is thrown in at 
tho t(^p, an<^ imes out at the bottom in a state per* 
fectly fit foi ■ “ moulder's use. Formerly, tho clay 
thns'kneadci was taken to the moulder in lumps, who 
fuvhioned thr'm into the required form by the aid qf 
a wooden 1 k>x of the proper size, into which, when 
sprinkled with Sand to prevent adhesion, the day was 
pres-ned, and then shakcMi oat, in tho shape of a brick, 
on a board, which sometimes had a projecting piece- 
fastened to it to make a depression in the brick into 
which the mortar might enter, and so bind the brick- 
work more closely higether. At tho present time, 
however, the operations of kneading and moulding are 
combined, and effected by the same machine. After 
passing through the part wliieb acts as the pug-mill^ 
tho clay is discharged into a box, from which it is 
pressed' by the aeliou of a shaft- rising and falling ver- 
tically into a mould of the required sixoi themoulding- 
fraim^ then slides over an opening in tne board which, 
forms the bottom of the mould when under the shaft 
that fills it, and the brick is pressed out by the descend- 
ing fiction of another shaft on a board pliwed to receive 
it, from which it is reniovod by a boy whose duty it is 
to w atch the machine. The bricks are then piled up in 
such a manner us to leave room for the possageof tho air 
between them, and allowed to dry : they are afterwards 
removed to a kiln for baking, or hardened by burning 
in stacks with fuel thrown between tho successivo 
layers of bricks. The above method of making bricka 
by machinery ia that introduced by Messrs. Cook and 
Cunningham about 1840, whose maohinea will turn out 
about 1 ,800 bricka an hour. There are, however, many 
other machines, differing slightly in principle of action 
from that which has been described, and farmore com- 
plicated in construction ; among which may be named 
that of Messrs. Heaton, of Birmingham, in whioh the 
bricks are made in metal moulds revolving on a whed, 
and puss through successive stages of formation during 


heat in kilns, as they are required for building up perfectly formed and ready for removal : that of M. 
furnaces, and other purposes, for which it is uecet- Terrasou, in which tho clay is pressed into long trongha 
aary that they should be able to witbstand the action of tho width and thiokneas of a brick, and cut, iriien 
of fire. The beat fire-bricks are made at Stour- discharged from the troughs, into pieces of the requi- 
bridge, Newoaail^ and Edinburgh. Paving bricks are site length by a frame, across which wires are etretoned 
made of clay which contains a great amount of eilica, to effect the cutting procees, after whioh the bricks 
that ftises when the bricks are burnt, and oaniea them are conveyed bv ma^foery acting on an inclined tdanw 
to become very hard. Good paving bricks are made to any desired distanee, for ataelwg, diying, and bom- 
at Birmingham and Uppingham, bnt the best are ing; aud that of Mr. Jones, in whiw the clay is mixed 
l^ngla trom the Netherlands, made from the mud of to a stlffer consistency, and tbeiefore requirea leiB 
the Tnri, and known as Dutch clinkers. Bricks were time for drying when formed into bricks. There is 
mnnally subject to a tax, wbicb was first imposed in also a method, originated "by Mr. Proaeer, of tnmmg 
128A at the rate of 2s. Od. per thousand, and increased out bricks almoet dry from metal moulds, in which tbw 
^degrcM to 5s. lOd. Glazed and polished bricks paid clay has been subjected to aerr great pretsuiw."— 
chl^at ^ rate of 1&. KM. per thor.jaod for those <ff EnglUk Qrelcp^h^-Arte and deCioees. 
osdbi«y slie, and £1. 4s. 2d. for verge ones. The Bmokwoss.— Thethw^eBtofwaUsofhoafees built 

unft ^«^;ved in 18M. Bath bncks are s^e at of brick is negated by tiic ieogth of the brick, which 
and afrCttC Bridgewater, of thesand of the river Parrel, is nine inehee ; walls, thetefbre, are ^ken of as ^inr 
aonlded into aieotaneulsr fonn cud dried : ghey are half a brick, abri^, a bi^ anda half, £o., fn ftolB- 
Wd, ahen powderedi for olcamng knives. Wane, and nesa. la housae, the outer walb ace frw 


to two fa 

bilf ft brick tUdc. fa pab6« lmlldfa|{i« ifaUc 
fa wbidbfrftftt fttreiuthiftiftqQiTftfl, Utcy ftrecomithikec 
norothfta Ibiir brfakft thfaki bat It u ooaucl«rftd foodl 
tubctaatfal work wbcatbcj wftiiiftdftof tbftfafa^ — 

of fhioo brlAi woU bonded tojmtbcr. Gordon 

ore bftlf ft bfaeljtor » btiek fa tfaeitiieBS } tbcj ftra often 
strengthened m the eddition of piere, about 10 or IS 
feet ftiMirt, end about 18 inches in width, proieotlng 
44 faeuesor 9 inches ffam the face of the wall j the/ are 
finished with a eopingr of bricks laid on the side. In 
loose soil it is necewai/ to form a foundation for tha wall 
by filUng a deep trench witbetone end rubbish, which 
is often cemented together with concrete. In brick- 
laying, cere must bo taken that the bricks are well 
bonded, that ie, that the socceasive layers of bricks 
may bo so placed that no joint in any layer shall come 
immediately over another Joint in the layer below it. 
Each layer of bricks is called *'a course.” When 
brioks are laid with the side facing outwards, and 
lengthwise in the course, they are termed stretchers, 
and the eonrse is called a stretching-course ; but when 
the end appears in the face of the wall, they are called 
headers, and the course a heading^course. There are 
four priueipsl methods of bonding bricks together, 
called English bond, Flemish bond, lierring bpud, and 
garden bond. English bond eonsists or stretehing- 
oonrses and heading-courses altcmatoly : Flemish bond, 
fa laying a streioner and header alternately in each 
oonree. Herring bond is used for the core of thick 
walls, alternate courses of bricks being laid between 
the outer and inner faces diagonally, at un angle of 
4JBP to tbe face, each eourse bebig also laid in an oppo- 
ftite direction ^o that on which it rests; this loaves 
triangular spa ics between the core and the face of the 
wall, but it IS supposed to give strength to walls the 
faces of which are built on the nrinciplo of the Flemish 
bond : hoop iron is sometimes laid between the courses 
of Flemish bond to give strength to the wall and tie it 
together. Garden bond ooiisists of three stretcliers 
and a header in every course ; it is only used for walls 
of tbe thickness of one brick. Arches of brickwork 
are always constrnpted on wooden centring, which is 
afterwards removed. The format ion of groined work, or 
the intersection of arches in a vault, with bricks, is dif- 
ficulr, as in this, os well as in every other kind of arch, 
elliptical, segmental, and straight, escept those that 
are semicircular in form, every brick has to be bevelled 
at a different angle to fit the curve of the arch. The 
bricks are cut by tbe bricklayer to the required shajic 
by the brick-axe, and are afterwards brought to an 
even surface by rubbing on the ** banker,” or rubbing- 
table. Neat workmanship is required in sbauiug and 
putting together the bricks in any kind of arub. That 
the settlement of brick walla may be tbe sarao in all 
parts, they should be built up to tbe same level in all 
parts at once. Blortar, made of lime aud sand, is used 
zor cemeafing brickwork together ; twice as much sand 
as lime is the proportion generally need in the compo- 
sition of mortar, rather more being required fur mortar 
made with stone-lime thiHi for that mode with chalk-lime. 
To give a finish to brickwork, it is sometimes pointed 
with bine or white cement or plaster. When the point- 
ing ieon a level with the surface of the brickwork, it is 
oaued** flat-joint pointing ; ” when it is raised above it, 
it is termed ** tuck-joint panting the former is gone- 
tally done in blue mortar, ana the latter by adding a 
taised line of white cement on tbe surface of the blue 

mortar that is first inserted between the oourses. A 

rod of brickwork constste of 272 square fact of walling 
a brick and a half thick ; this will bo found to be 
306 cubic feet. The weight of a rod of brickwork la 
ealoolated to be abont 16 tons, consisting of 4,500 

bricks, weighing on an average 10 tons, and 5 tons of 

mortar, composed of 80 ontne faet of sand and half 
that qiMutity of ehalk-Ume. Many fine specimens 
of brickwork are Co be aeon fa contlnentm cities $ 
the most carious is that fa lha Marian Kirohe in Bran- 
denburg, fa North Frossia. In and near London, 
Hampton Court, Bt. JamesTa %aare. the Thames 
Tunneh the fine wnrehontm fa New Gannon fitreet, 
near 8t. Favre, and the rfadiieis of tbe Tarions rail- 
ways, may be menrionad ae the best esam^es of 
Bngluh brickwork ; and tbe eaomioiis factory clfan- 
negre fa Laoenebiie, Tockifaire^ and hbeat Giasfoir« 


mwHtgsiismr. 

XMd* wft. lUOlWnMii' 

ofwiiich tower nnwiudi fa the 1 

riiii's I>fafaaaiy c^ArdMfa^^ . . 

Bnutt m fonnonoo^. trids, 

Tarioua derivations have been giyea of fa sfa wu e fth 
nicoording toTooke, bride it the past partich^ OCS 
Ang.-Sax.Tarb tredaa,fa nonrithoreheriifaeadlfaoifa 
the past participla of mskwi, to tske cam of, gpiM, or 
attend t ao that the bnaeisainm»snncttriehedMDd 
rished, and the bridegroom is one by whom she IteV 
tended, served, and protected. Theydenofavea)fac|fifa|f 
a newly-married woman and man,— maniad pfatMl 
on the first day of their wedded life. The enjoymant 
these tiUes being necessarily brief, they haTC alwnyn 
being assooiatod with numerous oertmemai. Anu^g 
the ancient Qreeka the bride was usanlly condnetad fa 
her future homo in a chariot drawn far mules, witicher 
husband on one side and his most intimate firfand on 
the other, the bridal party forming a procession wUh 
torches and singing. On rasohJng the end Of . their 
journey, the axle-tree of the chariot was broken^ fa 
signify that she was to remain there. Tha mannaga 
feast was then oolehrated, after which the bride WW 
oouducted by the bridegroom to her apartment, whfaft» 
by the laws of Solon, they were required fa eat aqninoa 
together, while the epiikatamiHiH. or bridal-song, was 
sung by the young nieu and maids outsids. Tha day 
after the marriage presents were made to the new^- 
married couple by their friouds. Among the Bomans 

the bride was conduoCed to the house of the bridegroom 

by a procession resembling that among the Greriics, 
bearing in her hands the enmlems of dillgenoe,— a dlt* 
taffaud a spindle with wool. She was ufled over tha 
threshold by two married men, and reaetred tha 
bridegroom within with fire and water, symbols or puri- 
fication. Tlie keys of the house were then presented 
to her, and the ceremonies concluded with a faast, 
after which she was conducted to her apartment hy 
matrons who had only hod one husband, and mfastrafs 
and friends sang fpitkalamia without during tha night. 
Usually there was a pretended seisnre and oanylng off 
of the bride from her parents, in memory of toe rape 
of the Sabines. Formerly it woe the custom to drink 
wine in the church after tbe oup had been first blessed 
by tbe priest I and among the Jews wfae-drinUng at 
marriage is still universal, the glass being broken altar 
the brido and bridegroom have )>artaken of it, to fa- 


mind tliem of the periahableness of all earthly things. 
The bridal hut is of unknown antiquity, and is aoiomM 
as an essential part of the marriage ceremony In the 
old missals long before the ** Common Prayer-Bcok,** 
It was always done in the ebnrob, and, at ona tima« 
liberty to kiss the bride was among the perquisltea of 


old missals long before the ** Common I^ayer-Baok,** 
It was always none in the ebnrob, and, at ona tima« 
'’Fty to kiss the bride was among the percuisltea of 
priest. In ancient times wheat woesminkled vqmii 
the head of the bride, indicative of a nope that tifa 
newly-married pair may always be supplied with all 
abundance of tbe good thlngi of this life j but fa fafar 
times the whi Jt bas token the more preeeotable sh^fa 
of a cake. In Bngland and Bootland the so^ waa 
formerly broken over tbe head of tbe bride^ bat It iioir ' 
takes the form of a highly-ornamented piCMia of mm* 
factiouery. It consists of a rich cake as a basis, sur- 
mounted by a light superstruotore of various dotioss, 
the whole boiim covered with a preparation of wMfa 
sugar, Brid§ fiw>ur$ are small knots of white rlbbou 
pinned to the breasts of all who are in attandaoo# at 

weddings, a knot, among the ancient northern nilioiii^ 

being a symbol of love, faith, and friendship : formeflf 

the nbbons were of vsrioas colours. The use offaldfa* 


woman, followed by a company of yorngufaidMitb^ 
were called the brids*i maids.*’ ta fat^ timee A ww 
among the ofllcee of the bridamilds to faud the bcid^ 
groom to ebureh, as it wastiiatol titebridegroomfa 

men to conduct tbe bride thifasif. P«rt of the duties of 

the bndeniatds qonsisti|^ fa dkfasfag and undressing 

the bride; and the bridqgroomfs man perfbrmad the 

•ama oJBoas to tha bndegroom. Bridemaids, as men^ 
carmnoDiooa ottandaota at manrSmMs, ate still fa usir 
fa Enifaiid, and Ike bridegroom is usually attended 
only far one eonlldenifal lifand. The giving tiff gfaros 
at marriagea la a^ouelhmef remote eotiquito. fS^fae 
portii of Eogfaud 4 euatom formerly prevailed «ftlie 
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jronog men prMont • we^off. hnta«dUt»^ •ftmr 
the ceremony, striTtBff who ahoiud fint plnokoff the 
bride*a gerteri from her teev Md wboevn^weM ^ 
viotori on thii ooomiob wore them nbout the ehotdi 
in triumph. Srida ala, Mda l)u$k, end bHdit aiakt, are 
nearly aynonymoiie terma, end ell derived fhmi the 
onatom of the bride^a aelUnff els on the weddii^r dey, 
for wbioh ahe reorived, by way of cootribntton, whi^ 
ever price the fdeuda easembied ehoae to pey for it; 
the oxpenaea of e weddine feast were in this wey die- 
•ohargw emonn the frienoa end reletiona of e eonnle 
who were not In olroumateocea to bear it. Somewhat 
of the aame kind wea the penny weddlag, which wa« 
formerly not nnfreqnent emouf; the poorer clnaaea of 
SeoUend, when the firienda of tha newly-married {lair 
each oontribnted e certain fum to the expcnuf of the 
feeat, end any one might l>e admitted to it on payment 
<it a certain anm. Flinffiny the etoeking waa alao among 
the onatoma genernlly obaorved on the marriage night 
in England. It oonaiated in the young men taking the 
bride's atockinm, end the young women thoae <it the 
bridegroom, end eeoh^ aitting at the foot of the bed, 
threw a atockiog over their heada, endeavouring to 
make it fall npou that of the bride or her spouse ; and 
if the brideji^oom'a stookinga, thrown by the young 
women, fell upon the bridejgroom'a head, or those of 
the bride upon her head, it woa taken aa a sign that 
thiy ibemaolvea would aoon be married. The »aek 
poiei, too, woe alao a onatom that gmicrMlly previuied 
aimop^our ancestors: it wna a kind of caudle, made up 
of milk, wine, yolks of eggs, augur, oinniimon, and 
tmtmeg, and had to be caion bv tho newly-iuamod 
pair after being put to bed. Among the numerona 
practical j^okea that were nut unfrequciitly put in force 
on aaoh an occuaion woa the sewing up the bride m 
^one of the sheets, — 

** Bolf aineo it must he done, disputuU and sowe 
XTp m a sheet yonr brido.“ 

BnfPnwsXin, Mdd-weli, denntos, gfiiiua'dr, n house 
of correction. The name is derived from St. Drido's 
Welh in Ulookfriara, Londou, wliieh was anciently 
much resorted to by pilgrims, and on the sito of which 
an hospital was founded by Kdward t'£. in ]5o.‘l. It 
wu given over to the city of London to bo usi'd as a 
workhouse for the poo^ and a house of correction for 
tha idle and vagrant. It aiVerwards came to bo used 
as a place of punishment for crimiiialH. As belonging 
to the city of London, it ia under the control of the 
lord mayor, and not under tho sheriff. 

Bnxnon, IriilJ (Sax. bridges Ger. 6ruclr).<— A struc- 
ture of wood, stone, or iron, thrown across a river, 
or any channel in which water flows, for the trnnsit of 
pasaengem and goods from one side to tho other, or 
over a railway, to carry a roadway above it at a higher 
level. Bridgm thrown across a valley for tho purpose 
of conveying water are called aqueducts (gee Aquk- 
SVCt), and those for carrying a railway or roadwav 
over a valley are oallod viaducts (see Viauuct). Dir - 1 
ferent terms are given to bridges nccordiug to any dif- ' 
fcrencein their construction or differenco of purpose. 
'They may be broadly olassihed os IVaed or movable. 
Among the fixed brims are the ordinory bridge, the 
enspension bridge, the tabular bridge, the tVaiur 
bridge, tha lattice bridge, and the skew bridge, a 
variety of the ordinaiy bridge, introduced by mcKlcm 
engiueera to allow a railway to pass over a rood 
or river at an angle otiierwise than a right angle, 
without altering the direction of cither, or placing 
the piers otherwise than parallel to the direction 
«f the stream (see Sumssiojx, TooerLAB, Pbamv, 
lytrciOB, Sksw Bbipob) ; and, among movable 
jridges, are the floating bridge, flying bcid^, draw- 
wlMgo, and swiug.brldge. {See F&bbt, IFLOATnrG 
Bskpob, Da^nainox.) Military bridges ore of 
CM t^irely different nature, and are noticed under 
MiuxABT.J^The teefc^ 

will be fbnnd under the gener& descriptiM of 
Umarcb jc«f Anoa) t but it must be added, tW the 
jDOam of mBfOory at either cud of the bridge, 

whMh generally the thrust of the whole a^ee 

aiefiec, arooailfd the abutments; those in the bed 
Whfeb the arches ^ing, the pien; 


ai^ tte fiDteftabetwieirKtep oftlw acebmfli^ 
roadw^^ the nHuribriU It may also be reflmrkedi tM 
titotetmBsekSimUedtoriieBlnietnye oftbatfim 
when made of e^e, brick, or oast iron; iriifle^ hi 
bridgee of wood and wronghtiroa, it ia celled the bay. 
The bridgCB of the ancients appaar to hava bean chon* 
ally and miskilfttUy made of broad stanes or pla^ 
reoriag on parpendfonlar piersk although they were 
aedfi to oonstruet efileient temporary bridgee for tba 
tranaportation of large bodies of tro<^ serose tivon 
and pieces of water of oonsideraible breadth, as eviueed 
in the passage of the Helleepont by Xerxes, -JfiO B.O.. 
when he led across an Immense army of Persians ana 
auxiliary troops fbr the invasion of Greece. Bridgee 
about Itome were mode of wood, even after the CloM 
Maxima, or great sewer of Borne, hod been suoeeasflilly 
arched over. Tha famous wooden bridge that Hera* 
tius Codes so bravely defended when Lars Poreedan 
menaced Borne, was made of wood ; and it appeua 
that the earliest known bridge of stone over the Tiber, 
and, perhaps, the first stone bridge ever bnilt^ was the 
Pons Scnatoriui, now the Ponte Botto, built by 0, 
Flavius Scipio, 127 B.c. ; but in later ages, the mag* 
niilcent bridges and viaducts built under the Cessars In 
various parts of the empire, give the Boman people tha 
credit of having introduced tho art of bridge-building 
into Europe, a:id, indeeil, show them to have been tha 
originators oj’ - art with respect to the application of 
the arch to au .a purpose, nit hough tho oWnese claim 
to have cons ructed arched bridges at a for earlier 
period, whirh IS a matter of doubt, owing to the un- 
certainty that exists with regard to the truth of th^ 
chronological records. Among the numerous bridgee 
built by the Bomans may be mentiuned that which woe 
erected bv Trajan over the Danube, consisting of twenty 
aciiiicircular arches, with a span of IHO feet, springing 
from abutments (11 feet wide and 85 feet thick, at a 
height of 40 feet above tho surface of the river. Thie 
bridge no longer exists, having been destroyed by Ho* 
driau to prcient tho Daciiina from using it as a meana 
of making incursions on the Boman tcrritoiy. With 
the decline of tho Boman empire, bridge-building was 
neglected until tho time of Charlemagne, who insti- 
tuted a Bocietv known os the order or the Frdr$$ du 
J*onft or BretnrcD of the Bridge, whose duty it was to 
sec to tho erection and repairs of bridges and the esti^ 
blishment of ferries in vitnous parts of Franco and 
Germany, among whose earliest works are reckoned 
the bridge of Avigiion, over the Bbone, and that of 
Batisbnn. A fVesh impnlne was given to bridge-build- 
ing in France by the establishment of the corps of the 
PonlH et ChaugHfigg, about 1720, who built the Pont do 
la Concorde at Paris, and many other notable Widgos 
at Biois, Orleans, and Saumur, and ia various ports of 
tho country. In England, the first stone bridge toilt 
was that of Bow, near Stratford, in 1087, foUowed by 
old London Bridge, in 1176. Old Westiainstar Bridge, 
completed in 1750, was once considered the finest ia 
the world ; but it is surpassed bv the new struotom 
which has been erected in its pisoe. In 1775, Mr. 
Pritchard, of Shrewsbury, commenoed the constme- 
tion of cast-iron bridges by putting up one at Coal- 
brookdale; aud this example of the adaptation of 
iron- work to tho formation of bridge was foUowed by 
Wilson, of Sunderland, and Telford. Since the com- 
mencement of the present century, the art of bridgs- 
Imiiding bos rapidly developed itsdf under the require- 
ments produced by the introduotion of railways and 
the inoreosed facilities of locomotion, and the result is 
shown in tho new forma of the suspension bridge, the 
wrought-iron girder bridge, the lattice bridge, aad the 
tubular bridge, os exemplifiml in the Menoi and Chelsea 
suspeusion bridges, the High lievel Bridge at Ifew- 
castle, and the Britannia, Conway, and Saltash tobnlwr 
bridges, the last named of which is also known as tha 



bridge are also msgnifleent bridges; andth^iotoria 
Bridge over the St. iiawrenoe» in thmsda, is the krgseti 
tubular bridge in the world. Tkpiee are many pmnts 
of great importance to be considered before desigQing, 
and conimenoiog tiie construction of a bridge aorosa 
any piece of water, and the form and nature of the 
should depm mainly on the rcenlts derived 
foom a esrcAil inquiry into points. For instBaas^ 







• ilovvdQgllfailk itnMB, ll(nri«g:tlnra«it^ ooolrtrsr 

at Bttto OMM tai ft 

lioQr, fronidaotiMOira ft bvMgftftitb hM pfim and 
ardbta a teoad ma to gaacd ifalBae tho 
toddaa fmli ofa ha«nriloo£ whioii wooU oanrdoim 
km troM and aeewudaAM wmnm at ddMt, that 
inijbtatfokfiHtiiiidftroraffiiiuttbabridffe tad inovt 
tilt aktaas of ita dtatraatum i on tho othar hand, a 
bridge of thia conatraotloB would be abaoliiielj oeeet- 
aaiTTor a rapid rifer deriviae' ita aupply from a water- 
ahM of many sulae in meradal eattent, tad flowing 
between ateap banka. Tne pointa, tban. to be flrat 
oooaidered. are the extent of waterway that ia neoes- 
aary, and the form tiiat tiie bridge abonld take with 
referenoe to the charaoter of the stream. The extent 
of waterway depends on the auperfloial extent, shape, 
and geological ronnatiim of the conntry that feeds the 
Hirer orer which the bridge is to be thrown. Bridges 
built in flat coontries, or or«r rivers which flow through 
lands of a porona or sandy nature, In which the rolnme 
of water passing under is subject to little variation, 
requim hut little waterway; while those which run 
thjmgh land wUeh is steep and hilly in character, 
and oontaina underlying strata of granite, limestone, 
and slate, or beds or thick clay and loam, which will 
not absorb any surplus fall of rain, require a waterway 
of considerable extent. Thus, under tlia former con- 
ditions, the waterway of a bridge wonld not require a 
greater depth than one inch for every square mile of 
ground that supplies the river that posses under it ; 
while in countries where the ground is very sleep and 
mountainous, the strata noii*imsorhent, and the rains 
heavy and frequent, producing sudden floods, a water- 
way equivalent to four feet and a half per square mile 
of watershed is requisite. It must be remembered that 
these dimensions form the opposite extremes of a 
scale, or the greatest and least depth of waterway re- 
quired per aqnare mile, acoording to circumatances, 
and that, although a sufltciont amount of waterway 
would be leoured in the cose where the depth al- 
lowed is of such narrow limits, bridges are seldom 
built, even in flat countries, such as liolland, with so 
small an allowance for depth, or in mouutainoua and 
hilly districts with so much. B ext in importance to 
the waterway ia the character of the stream ; its ave- 
rage velocity and liability to sudden increase must be ae- 
eertaiued before determining the number and strength 
of the piers to be placed lu the bed of the river. 
The piers will natur^y tend to diminish the breadth 
of obuinel throimh which the waters pass, causing an 
aocumnlation of the water immediately above the 
bridge, and, in consequence of thia, an increase of 
veloaty below. The lower the number of piers the 
bettor in all cases, particularly in bridging rivers which 
flow at the rate of three miles per hour and upwards, 
as is the casp with rivers that run over shingly and 
rocky strata. The required amount of waterway and 
the charaetor of the stream having been ascertained, 
the purpose for which the bridge is intended to serve, 
and the weight the piers sod arches will have to bear, 
must be taken into account, as the form and method or 
constmetioD to be adopted in building these parts of 
the bridge mainly depend on these points. It is m 
invariable rule that the piers should rise at least as 
high, or a little higher, than the level attained by the 
water of the river when swollen a heavy flood rush- 

ing Ihom the uplands; this will effectually prevent 
Che water firom rising at any time aa high as the key- 
stone of the arch, which would materially affect toe 
stobUite of the bridge. They must also be conatrooted 
of a soudity in proportion to the force of the current, 
and the weight must sustain in ft vertical direo- 
tkn, as they are not intonded to support the lateral 
thrust of the arches, whieh is geumrslfy directed, in the 
case of bridges of grest len^h, tbrongh the entire 
■cries againirt the masatve abutments at the sides. 
Alter aeouiing moat foundations for the abutments 
and pisrs, iriuch oftaa have to be made of meases of 
BoUd masonry or eonereto (ms Coxcana, Covwxb- 
Pax), within close-piled inolosiivas (MeBtAis) sunk for 
briow the bed of the river, owing to Che nature of the 
wnLaadtha geologicsil formatioB undemaeth, the next 
thing wih be tomaonUle the wai|^ of the paseiiw load, 
tha wri^ Of the saparfneumbent mass beto^ fbe 
ecowDs « the archesaiid the roadway, and tha weight of 


thearebes themeelvea. fheos wrifto will < 
exercise a desteuetive pi W Mur a on Mie dbaimaBttftini , 
^en ; and it must ha ^ atsft aTthe eagfoaer to 
struoC them of suflelaat efara and steengthte bScJIte 
•teypctott^iftd m ' 


^ _ them at e»eiy]miikt,^aftd flnii ' 

tosuiw the stability of toe hri^. In eaMaltef too 
weight of the passing lead, an allewaaiMe of HfflMU 
per square foot is made for ordiaary hridata, and 
Pto lbs. for raUwiv bridges; the wet|fl^te H the othio 
parts are found Sy oawulatioaa based e& the num ' 
snremeat of the same. With regard to toeforee i 
exerted by the strength at the emreto agalBil toa 
piers, it can bo oaloulated by ssoertoiningiitaeMoally < 
the mean veloct^ofthe wsterandtheenpeifleiaiamft 
of the end of the pier exposed to its action, IRw ' 
should be protected against the mto of the eurfent ty ' ^ 
the addition of what are called cutwfttorSk whicdi alft 
pieces of masonry the horisontal leotiott <ff which to an 
equilateral triangle, projooting from the mds of tha 
piers in the form and exerouRng the fonctfons of ft 
wedge, which divide the water in its oimrw, and ' 
thereby materially lessen the momentum with whloh 
it comes against them. In nen^tidal rivers, eutwateto 
need only be placed ofl that side of the pier whioll ia 
opposed to the direotion of the stream, but in tidal 
rivers they should bo added on both sldee, With remad 
to the form of the arch to be employed, auellipUefl or 
segmental nroh is most elegant in appearaaee^ pariSU 
colarly a segmental arch, whieh Is ono<«ixth of the 
cireumfereiicc of a cirole. subtending an aoglo of 
in which tho versed sine is exneUy equal to Oiie-fourto 
of the span . In segmentri arohes the lateral tfamst OH 
the abntmrnts is greater tliaa in any other fbrm: but at 
tho vouBsnirs forming an aroh on mis eonstruonon ean 
all he out foom tha same mould, as well as thoee of the 
eemicirculnr arch, they ean be ereoted at less expense 
than an elliptical arch. But when the semiewndar 
form is used, unless the banks of the river be very 
steep, and the approaches to the bridge are such as to 
warrant its adoption, the roadway must necessarily ba 
kept at a considerable height above the level of tha 
water, particularly if the water in the river be subjeot 
to groat Increase after heavy rains, as the piers mnst 
be raised above the level of tho flood-line. The fol- 
lowing bridges in various piurts of Great Britain aad 
Ireland afford good examplss of such eonstruetiow 
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Stockport Bridge, the Boyai Border Bridge, Berwick, 
lee, iKiokwood, and l^e vladuets. Beg- 


and the Deo, 


and 1 . 

structures iMt named are segments subtonding mi 
angle of 00^. A greater extent of span catt be 6b<» 
tamed in suipcusion and tubular bridges, md thi^ 
ooDstTuoted with oast-iron rirders. than in bridgM at 
masonry or briokwork. Tue arch of the bridge at 
Chester, which is SOO feet in span, with a rise orvamsA 
sine of 43 feet, is perhaps the largest built of stone iti 
this country. In building bridges of stone or brielte 
work, the engineer has Co exereise great earn In tba 
eonstruction of the centre, or wooden framing on whloh 
the arch is built. (Are Ciirrnvo.) The princip^ 
requirements for a centre are that it should be wdU 
braced together with orots timbers, to avoid aiy dil^ 
placrement of the trusses laterally; that it should bft 
exactly similar in outline to the eurva proposed fbr thft 
intrados, or line formed by tbe lower ends of the voftft- 
soirs of which the arch is eumpossd, attowanoa batof 
made for the compression of the wooden frnma 
the heavy weight that is Co be pBed upon ft ; and fnat 
it should be supported ia such a manner toat iCoau ba 
eerily removed without iiriarw to toe arOh aa soon aa 
tbe masonry is eompletoa. The e omte oH man ia to 


support tha eeuCring on wedMf, udtoli are orivan out 
when tbe stonewoik is flnislied; but toe Breach have 
adopted a plan of reattogfo ftft Mtodbagau which can ba ^ 
easily removad witoout cuirinf any vibration in tog# 
fresh mssoniy, whish tanak ha produced, and often 
with serious Injory to to# iMt, where the WftctoeMMft. 
struck out by blowa of a kfonmer. Wood6alM«p 
are often used fnatoad of stone in countries iuok a* 
JLauitko, xdMcar tontosr to tosap; but totp aca BaHk 
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to dncAT, fVom fspotare to tbo wetthar toA (rtW ooiiuaoafomof»1nndfa4»aadiaobrtoit«orkopanto 
c»a»eB« and are far from^duTabla atnifittitoi. IVliaii theraar,offagrlMaMlimtttgtoto0eat|m]^torWft 
bridges are built of tfiuber, the foondadoiui ihonlci be toinetimaa it i» tormed bjr baatioM rafftda^ootuieetoa 



the foundations or stonework on whiob the bridge is teoted bj a eroas^flre (irom opposite fhoee of the forti- 
built. The trusses should be as simple as possible in flcatioi^ and a direct fire from traterses in the into* 
oonstruction t their object is to throw the pressure rior. The most faroarsble positUm for a bridge-head, 
in a vertical direc^on on the foundations or supports or iSte-d»>pont, as it is general!/ called, is when the 
of the bridgOf and they should be made with du* bridge which it is intended to defend is situate at a re« 
regard to a sitfe and proper balance of the nressur* entering bend of the river, or where the river forms an 
and tension to which they are exposed. (St» Cam- arc, having the chord which anbtends it on the same 
nsHTST, Tbubs.) Iron bridges are of various kinds ; side as the nridge-head. Bridn^heade are to be foond 
bnt, ae it has been already stated, suspension, lattice, at many fortifled towns on the Bbine. 
and tubular bridges will be described under tbeii Bbxi>&x,Militabt.— Bridges of a temporaiy nature, 

respective headings. Bridges of metal are liable tr oonslruclud for the paasage of troops and artillery 
expansion and contraefion under the influence of hoai across a nver, are of various kinds. The beet are those 


roadway, without having recourse to the support of an small decked boats, if they can bo obtained, Irid to- 


arch, as it is frequently done in the construction o' 
railways, particularly in the metropolis aud its sur< 
rounding suburbs, girders of cast iron may bo nsec 
when the space to be bridged over does not exceo< 
9^ feet ; but when it is more than this, recourse shoul* 
be had to wrought-iron girders. When an archci 


gethor side by side, on which trestles are placed to 
insure uniformity of height, that sustain a roadway 
made of planks. 2. The rope bridge, only used when 
the rivor is nii>*row and the hanks steep. 3. The boat- 
id-rupe bn '.to make which some boats are laid 
tugether, at. • .Ides placed across the gunwales, which ' 

• ' ’ 4. The 


bridge of considerable snan is made of iron, cast iron support a r »>.dway formed of stout planks. 

Is used, as it is capable or resisting great compression trestle bridge, a bridge of timbers supported on strong 
The arch itself is composed of scvcrul separate cost rough trestles, planted at intervals across the stream, 
Inga, or vonssoirs, whioh are put together in the cur. and secured by ropes running along the top, and heavy 
vature of a segment of a circle. Southwark Bridge stones attached to the bottom. 6. The raft bridge, 
affords a good example of a bridge of cast irou, as well formed of planks lashed to a frame of timber or trees 
M Tauxbul and new Bocbeslcr bridges, and Laira felled on the spot. 0. The pUe-and-spar bridge, oon- 
Bridge, near Plymouth. The splendid bridge over th< sisting of a double row of piles, to which spars are 
Thames with elliptical arches, kuown as Now Westmin- lashed that support timbers laid across them. There 
Bter Bridge, affords a apccimen of the combinatiun ol are also what are termed flying-bridges. The swing 
wrought and cast iron in bridge-building. Tho expense flying -bridge consists of one or more boats atCached 
of maintaining bridges is defrayed (like that of roads) to a rope, which is fastened at the other end to a buoy 
by the pubb'o, this having been part of the irinoda we- in the middle of the river, or to a stake in one of ita 
c$mia 9 , to whicb every man's estate was by ibe ancient bankii : the boat is carried across the stream by the 
law subject} vis., «ap«dtfio anUta hmdemt arcium con- nctiouof the current, aud hauled back to the shore 
otruotio, 0 i ponUum reparatio t but it is incumbent, from which it started by moans of another rope. The 
not on the parishes, but on the counties at large trail flying-bridge is a boat or raft attached by rings 
in which the bridges are situate. The liability of the to a guide-ropo flxed across the stream to stakes on 
county extended, at common law, not only tot lie bridge either bank, and drawn backwards and forwards at 
itwlff'but to so much of the rood os passed over it, and pleiisure. The raft is sunivtimes made in a triangular 
even to so much as formed its end or approaches ; and form, and is attached to the guide-rope by a single 
by etat. 22 Hen. Vlll. o. 6, the cuun^' was hound to ring, and earned across by the force of the oorront.^ 
repair three hundred feet cither way from the bridge. Jief. Bir Howard Hnuglas’s JlilUaiy Bridges. 

And such to sUU the state of the law as to all bridges Bridoxt, Sistbrs or St., religioua 

built prior to the Highway Act, 6 & 6 Will. IV. c. 60 ; order, founded by Dr. Dolany, bishop of Kildare, in 
by thii act the road itaeli passing over or adjoining to ]80:i, and afterwards approved by Gregory XVI. It 
B bridge thereafter to be built must be repaired by the was named after 8t. Bridget, who is regwrded as one 
parish, or other parlies liound to the general rejiair of of the great saints of Ireland, The rule embraces three 
the highway of which it forms a portion, the county tows, of poverty, chastity, and obedience ; and the 
being still subject, however, to its former obligation os sisters specially direct themselvee to the education of 
regard *'tbe walls, banks, or fences of tho raised girls. 

causeways and reised approaches to any bridge, or the BHiDGSTiKas, Bbioittibb, or Biboitutb^ 6ridji^- 
land arohos By stat. 24 & 25 Tict. o. 97. e-rias.—A religious order, founded by 6t. Bridget of 

a. 33, it is enacted, that whoever aiiall unlawfully and Sweden, in 1344, and afterwards confirmed by Urban V. 
malicioiu^y pull or throw down, or in anywise destroy. The first monastery of the order was erected at Wad- 
any bridge (whether over any stream of water or not), siena, in East Gothland, and served as the model for 
or any riMOOt or aqueduct over or under which bridge, others. It comprised sixty nuns and twenty-five monks, 
viaduct, or aqueduct any highway, railway, or canal all under the direction of n abbess, the order being 
ahull pasa, or do any injury with intent, and so as specially instituted in honour of the Virgin. They 
thereby to render such bridge, Ac., dangerous or im- irofessed great mortification, poviniy, and aelf-deiiiai» 
passable, ahall be guilty of felony. Bunishment,— « well as devotion. Thie mer iprM jgreatly, not 
penal sorvitodo Ibr life, or not less than three yean ; only in Sweden, bat ebo in Geimeqy, theN«therlends» 
or imprisonment not exceeding two years, with or and other parte of Europe. It wee euppressed in 
without hqrd labour, and with or without solitary con- Sweden at the Beformation ; but there ere alUl esteb- 
flnement ; and, if a mide under the age of 16 years, lishments of it in Italy, FortagBl; and Other parta. la 
with or without whipping. England, a monastery of BngtttiBs wee ensibltolMd^ 

Bbxdqb-bbab, in Alii., a fortification intended for near lBlcworth,by^HenryV.rin 1416. 
the delbnee of e bridge, built either to secure the BBxnaBWATxi TBamtis, 6iW^tons-ler.-->'The last 
* ' s fkom the sudden attach of an enemy, and then earl of Bridgewater, by hto will, dated Febrooiy 26tli« 
ahtostntial portion of the regular works con- 1S25, directed certain truslM tberriu named to invest 

i for the defence of any town, or thrown up in the publie Amds the sum of £9,900: said sum to be 

,bi^y to aeoiure the retreat of an army aotosa a river, at the dispoeal of the preeident mr the time being of 
Bod to enhldo • bouiu body of defenders to hold the the Soyal Society of Lmon, to be paid to the person 
enemy to eheedt until the retreat has been eefely >r persons nomineled him, who shall be eppofoted' 
effhocto, end meant have been taken to destroy the jo write,print.endpttbfitol,OOOoopiesoraw^*'On. 
wUlge to whidi toe pertw hie been made. The the Fewer, Wiedem, end Geednesa of God et mesU 


vsiTBrnia^ 


Vttmf 




fBilel la tUe Onatfaa*** It ra |ad^ |^•l«bl•• to lowwad $* asUHoiM kf a nT aad a boga 
* ... * I . .1 ^ ^ baiow. Toil totm it iIm aNd to dt^itoato a itolWa 

liglit,fla^<ip«at«Met.iriiioli «ia be propped iSES, 

bf ttot or oin.tiiod nthar fbr flafkttoaoralTiMiihaMu ' 
oatt^jeetocoaiiootodaito ti^ oriifitt^ Tho (IV.), to m. a%m 

■eterafialijeotiL with the dttUnjtititMMthoiriieloeiad bodjooaiiatiitf oftwoormororoginionticMrDtotoltoavi ' 
to write iuH>o tnemi, were m fiillowe: — 1. The Adept- two brigedte tnoo oompoMd fermtof e dltiiioa ati , 
ation of ]»tonial Ketoro to thoMoral and Intellootuel armjaeot into the fleld. When a noaber of ractouMito 
CoDBtStiiUoa of Mjen, by T.^Cbalmen, D.Dj 2. Che- are etationed in any camp, luch •• the oiap at Ahtor- 
nda^, ICeteorology, and the Funotioa of Digettion, thot or tho Cuiragh, they are generally moped Utto 
eonaidared with referenoe to Natural Theology, by brigadea. A brigade vanea oonaiderabiy » nomaitoal 
William Front, BI.D.i 3. On the Biatoiy. Habita, itrength, aa it may include from two to aii: batlaUona 
and Inatinota of Animale, by the Ber, William Ktrby ; of infantry, or the aame number of aquadfona of 
4. On Geolm and Mineralogy, by the Bev. William cavalry. A brigade of artillery oonaiata of two or three 
BaeUand, D.D. ; 5. The Hand, ita Meehaniam and batteriee, either of foot or home artilleiTi attd eight 
Vital Endowments, as evincing Design, by Sir Charles men form what is called a brigade of Sapperi Md 
Bell ; 6. The Adaptation of Eiternal Nature to the Miners. The term Honsohold Brigade it applied to 
I^ysioal Condition of Man. by John Kidd, M.D.; 7, the household troops, eonsistiflgof the Horae-gnaidlb 
Astronomy and General Phyeios* considered with liife-guarda, and Fool-guards, 
reference to Natarsl Theology, by the Rev. 'William BniaiuB-MAJon, an oflloer who ie attoobed to n 
Whewell ; B. Animal and Vegetable Physiology, con- brigade to perform duties similar to those of the ad» 
aidered with reference to Natural Theology, by P. M. jutant of a regiment, and acts eg an aide-de-camp to 
Boget, M.D. All of these works bave since been re- the brigsdicr-general. He must be a eaptain w wab* 
printed by Bofan in his Seientifle Library. altern officer, and is generally selected from among the 

Bxisr, br»i^ (Lat. bretit, short), in Law, is a concise captains of the rcgiinenta forming the brigade, 
etatement of the foots in a cause before a court, and of Bbiq adibb-Qxmbhal, irriy.o-dstri, the name giyes* 
the evidence in support thereof, with observations of in Mil., to the officer selected to teke the Oom- 
the attorney or solicitor engaged for tho party on a hose mand of a brigado. The post is generally glvdn to min 
behalf It is prepared, and references to decided cases of tho coloiieTs commanding the regiments of which 
affecting any legal points in dispute. It forms the in- the brigade is composed. Ho holds tMiiportsy nuk 
Btrootious to counsel who lias tho management of the between a colonel and msdor-general. 
cause on behalf of the client, and it should, us far as , Bbioabdibb, brig^^an^deen (Pr. bri^aniitf), a emdi 
possible, develop ail that can be collected in favonr of: of mail composed of small scales 'or pieoes of metal 
the opponent, so as to give an op)iortunity to counsel ' sown upon a closely-fitting tunic of linen or leather, 
to anticipate what may be advanced to the prejudice of and sometimes covered externally with the same mate- 
his client. After delivery of the brief, it is usuiil to rial. It seems to bave resembled the tegnlated armour 
have a consultation with counsel, who ndvisos with his of the time of Stephen. 

junior (if one be retained) and the attorney or miticitor, BstGUT's Disbasb, or OsAiruaiB DlBglBB Of tfl 
and determines on the course to be taken before a jury Kiunbys, brite». It a particular disease of the kid- 
or the court. tieys, named after the lalo Dr. Bright, who first 

Bxinr, in the English Prayer-book, denotes the pointed out its nature and character. It ooosiats 
eovoreign letters patent authorising a collection for in a degenorntion of the tissues of the kidneys into 
a charitable purpose. Thor arc directed to be road fat, by which their secreting powers are impaired, 
among toe notices after too Niceno Creed. — Mtf. and the urea is not sufficiently separated from tbt 
Hook t Church DictUmmy. hlood. Tho distinguishing oliaraoterfstio of thki diiaiBO 

Bbib?, Papal, a pontifical loiter disnatebod from is the existence of albumen in the urine, which, though 
the court of Komo th princes or other hign persoiingos. not invariably, is almost always present, and ia readw 
A papal brief differs from a papal bull in being less detected by its coagulating on the applloatlou of htfM. 


•• « f sv wsfa>aa»a«va rvswaa ser/a #»•/ V* MSM VI irlJV WWU| . 

ittfo piteatorU (given at Borne, under tho ring of approaches limmorrhage in its power of inpoYerilUi^g 
• fisherman). The papal bull, on the other hand., toe blood and exhausting 


its red particles. Hence 


affairs of inferior importance to those luljndiciited congestive 8ta*ei of other important organs; and heOM 
upon by the papal bull. coma, convulsions, and apo)>lei 7 may occur duriof tol 

Bbio, or BHroAXTiiTB, ftrtg (Fr.), in Mar., a name progress. The heart, too, may become implicated, add 
generally applied to a squan'-ngged niorohantmau dropsy almost always occurs, sooner or later. Tito 
with two masts, though mariners of different countries disease may be ocosaioned by severe cold, reurescod 

apply it to perspiration, or immoderate use of Jirdeut spints, bm 
some peculiar it not uncommonly follows scarlet fever. Inthefreat* 
▼essel in their merit, the secretioas of the skin are to bS encouraged 
own msniie. by the use of warm baths and diaphoretics, and the 
Amongst Eng- dropsical tendency is to be counteracted, ae for aa 
lish seamen, a possible, by purgatives and diuretics. Local blsediiM; 
brig is distiu- is frequently beneficial, but general bleeding is to oZ ^ 
guished by hav- avoided, from the exhaling tendency of the diseaie* 
mg her main- _ Bbxll, bril {PleurouaettM rhembuf)^ e fith 
sails act nearly bling the tur- 
in the plane bot in shape, 
of her keel ; but inferior to 
whorras tlie it both as re- 
mainsails of garde siae and 
larger vessels qnaUty. The 
are hung at Londo . imur- 
right angles ket is ddefly 
with the skip's supplied from 
length, aad.tfae sontbem 
foa&ned to alcoastof Bngw 
yam wmenoann parauM CO neoacKf mnui aong, land, wbem 
tbefomsaost edm of tho mafosaQ is foitoned to dJ& the brill is veir 
forest i^aoes to hoops, which essMe the nksismsst, I plentiM. *n Bitth. 

tnd didt op ood tt ib tho Mdl li hoisted Or Buu.iA3rT, MOani), 
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THX BlCnONAET <0^ 


BxHttVtcnie 

to tho diiunond wben outintbe fo]loiriB|^in«dii«r. 

principtil f«oe, witidii u eaSed the tidito, it auf- 
roandcd by a ftiiiffB eompowd of a nmnlMir of 
MTbioh IN an tliat ia tiaible abofre '^a basal tvben set. 
Tba proportion for tlia depth shoold ba half the breadth 
of the NSbua, termtuated with a amaU face paraJlel to 
the table, and eonnaoted with tiie Burfsoa by elongated 
faoeta. As the octahedron is the most oommon na- 
tural form of the atone, and the brilliant cot is br far 
the most advantageous in point of effoct, bMidas baing 
tba most aeonomiesl form that oan be adopted, it ia 
ganaraHj preferred. (Are XhaxoirD.) 

Biwarovi!. (Are Bulphvii.) 

Btufi, Iriug (Sax. feyne), water eatnrated or 
highly impregnated with oommon salt. Brine is either 
natarah as when It flows from brine-springs, nr nrtiil- 
ekl, when it is formed by dissolving ealt in water. 
Brine-springs are fountains which flow with salt water 
instead of fresh. There are several of them in dif- 
ferent parts of England. 

Bbutlxb, brig>-geU (Sax. hriitU), are the long, stilT, 
coarse hairs tahen from the hog, and are prinrinoily 
need Jji brush-making. They are mostly imported i'rom 
Bnsftia and Poland to the amount of 8 , 0 Q(VKK) lbs. 
weight annually. Thc^ are eeparated into diOV-rent 
qualities and culours by ohildron, the xvhiteHt being 
wohillcalW termed lilie», the rest bluiV, yelUrw, oi 
gTM, as the case may be. 

Bxtbtol I>iA.ai0N08, hritf’iaJf small brilliant hex 
ngousl crystals of white quartz, round in tho linn'^toiif 
at Clifton, near Bristol. 


I^Jltsniin, brt-zoor' (Fr. Irwr, to brenkl, in Mil , 
an expression applied to any part of a parajnM or ram- 
part which is oonAlructedMn a direction dillcrent lu 
that part of tho fortification of which it fornii u eon- 
.Hduous portion. In fleld-works the term l-naurr m 
applied to tho faces of a star fort, or tlnmc nf any line 
of defensive works oonsistiug of a series of re-entering 
and salient angles. 

BaiTAKiriA MjiT-li., an nlloy of fi 

leadi antimofiy, and brass, in very varying propo 
tiions, some makers using equal parts of those metui 
while others uso an excess of tin amounting to 7t jx 
cent, of tho wliolc, Britannia luetnl is much iisod for 
spoons, teapots, Ac. Ac., on ocooiuit of the cu.<ie with 
which it nui.i be w'orkod nnd polished. 

BnitAKKXA Tubular Buinur:, n bridge built by 
the directors of the Chester and KoKIk'ihI i'uilna>, 
over tho Menai Btnut, to ooiiuect the island of Angie 
•ay bv railway with tho mainland, and iidmit ot the 
tnmsft of passengers ond mails to Holyhead, en ronfe 
to Ireland, wfthout iaterruution. It was designed b\ 
BCr. Bobert Stcplicnson and Mr. Fatrbairn, (he coli- 
brated engineers (««e vol. I. of this work), in is (.7, and 
is remarkable for being the first tubular biidgc ever 
erected. Foor important requisites have been satisfied 
in the ooiiAtruotion of this and other bridges on the 
same principle,— stren^h, lightness, a wpan of considc- 
Tilde extent without the support of arches, and non- 
interference with the navigation of tho waters over 
which they arc thrown. (Aer Tubular Bridor.) 
The building was commenced in IB Ml, and the atructun- 
completely tinished in 1860, one lino of tubes being 
thrown, open for trafllo in the month of March in thai 
yew, and the other in August. The entire length ui 
the bridge ia about l,8Ai feet ; but the tuhos extend to 
n distmioe of about 1,612 feet from end to end. The 
bridge coheists of a doable line of tubes, each formed 
of four separate pieces of tubing, supported on three 
tow'ers of massivo masonry and two abutments, one 
on the Aflglcsty tide, the other on the Caernarvon sidt* 
of tlm strait. The principal or central support, called 
the Britannia Tower, is buflt on a rock which rieee 
ihove the level of the water in the middle of the strait ; 
it is akogelher 191 feet in height, the height of the ma- 
•coTy on whicAi the tube reetsneing 101 feet above high 
water^uaric- Tbesimporfesbatweenthecontraltowcrand 
thesdnxtssaote are built near the ^ore on either aide, 
att4 ture ahooft 173 feet in height. The span between 
tUBritahitfe Tower and tha tower on the Caemarron 
•$de fe 48A feet 3 feehei^ aad between this tower and 
tEhe almtOMitil 890 whfle the span between the 
Britanufe Tower and ^e tower on the An|^lesey aide is 
468 feetSjncluNLJ^^tweentbM tower and tteabut- 
4froat W fe^ A%e tebM stretchi^ from tower to < 
8 M 
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tower are twdveiSMt longer than tbafpanntdtlMr 
end. end eonaidsnidy more at the alrntmattfri thar 
rest on bad< 9 lftea, which move on roHeraand baHa v 
east iron, to aomituf the expansion and cootraotion of 
the metal of vrifleh the tubes are compoeed,»iinder the 
inflneocejof heat and cold. The tube ia higher in the 
centre than at either end, the top being in the form of 
a parabolic curve; the height externaliy in the middle 
is 30 feet, and at mther and 22 feet 0 inones ) intemallj 
it is 26 feet high in the eentse, and 18 feet 9 inehea at 
the extremities, tha tbiekneae of the walls being 2 feet; 
the width of the interior of the tubes is 13 feetS inches, 
and is the same throughout. The iron of which the 
tubM are made, exclusive of more than two mflUons cf 
rivets used to fasten the plates and girders tom^lier* 
weighs 10,660 tons, of which 8,860 are wrought iron; 
1,016, cast-iron girders and plates ; and 176, railway 
beds and rails. There are nearlv 1,500,000 onbic feet 
of masonry in the towers and abutments. The long 
fubes, spanning the water from tower to tower, were 
built on shore, and floated off on pontoons; they were 
then gradually and successfully raised to their present 
position by enormous hydraulic pressure, au aohieve- 
luent which is regarded as one of the moat remarkable 
engineering ojHirations of modem timeo. The entire 
cost of the structure was about £000,(XX). 

BaiTian Arv . (AacAriiy.) 
liRiTian Ai“' • itiOR FOR TiiR AnvAVORiTBirT or 
f^rxKSCJt, is HO <.<AOoiatinti of men of science, which 
nieetii anniuili, in one of the larger towns of the 
Uiiiti'd Kmgdiim, nnd has for its object “to give a 
MiroiigiT irnpiiNe and a more Avstemalic direction to 
Hcieulilie inquiry,— to promote the intercourse of those 
who cuUivato science in ditfercnt parts of the British 
empire with one another and with foreign philoso- 
phers, — to obtain a more general attention to the ob- 
jeetN of science, and a removal of any disadvaiiti^ma of 
H public kind a hich impede its progress/* it is divided 
into siM'erol sect ions, each of which has a president, 
p-pre.Midents, secretaries, and eouncil. The sections 
H» follows;— A. Mathematics and Physics; B. 
Oheimstry and Mineralogy, including their applications 
Agriculture and the Arte; C. Geology; Zoolo^ 
und Botany, includiug Physiology ; sun-section 1). 
PhysiologiCttl Science; B. Geography and Ethnology; 
P. ’Kcouomic Science and Statistics; G. Mechoiiical 
Science. Life meniberA pay, on admission, £10 ; an- 
iiiul subseribers pay £2 tor first year, and £1 eveiy 
iibHeqiieiit year ; and associates pay £1 for Bdraission 
o the lueetings, Ac. Life members and annual sub- 
scribers arc entitled to a copy of the reports gratU» 
The association originated in a general feeling uf the 
’ >w state uf science in England, and the first meeting, 
hich w'HS held at York in 1831, was brought abom 
mainiy through the instrumentality of Sir David Brew- 
ster. Largo sums are annually expended by the as- 
sociation Ri grunts to individuals to enable' them to 
irosecutc scicntiiic inquiries iii particular directions. 

British Guh.— B ritish gum, or dextrine, as it is 
usually called, from the property possessed by it of 
rotating a ray of polarized light to tho right, is simply 
tiirrefied starch. To prepare it, it is only necessary to 
heat starch to a temperature of 3«P, until it assumes 
a bulT colour. Starch consists of a soluble sulMtanee 
I'outalnod in an insoluble envelope. By exposing it to 
heat, tho envelope is broken, and the soluble matter is 
Net free. (Stg Starcd.) It is mnedt used by calico- 
printers and dyers for tluokcning dyes and stifleuing 
fabrics. 

British Mcskum.— This great national institution 
owes its fonndation to the wiU of Bir Hsus fSoono, who^ 
during a long and anocessfol oareer m a physieian ia 
London, had scoomnlated, in addition to • oonsidenble 
library of books and MSS., thetefesioiiBaotiion of ob- 
jects of natural history and woiIds o( art of his time. 
These he directed, on his dertkLwhish pleM in 
1753, to be oflbiM to the BnliihL gofesnme&t for 
£20,000, whieh he beHevad to benrtone-fonrthof their 
value. Fortunately, the offer wes at oooe necepted. 
The act 26 Geo. II. o. 28, which authorised their pur- 
chaee, directed the purohaae else of the HarUian col-' 
lection of MBS. for £10,00(IL end eneot^ that the Cot- 
tonian libnurr, wfafeh had been given to the goven- 
ineiit for puhoo VM in the niffft orWiniem 1]I.« shoold^ 
with these, flom gesMniii ooBeetfen. This act dU 




m KtSi»ry, adrguAte for both, wm oompletad in 1807. by bujiding what i« oaUed ** tba aroh-room/* Ml iAdi- 
Th« donation hy hi« mideiitj Gaorge Iv. of the library tion to the weatoro aide of the northern ving. VaiioMa 
of hia father, George Xlt., in 1823, led to aotire etepa other additiona bare ainoe been made, the 
being taken for the oreotion of an entirely new museam, tant of which ia the new Beadiog*room, of whieb it if 
plana of Which were ordered ly the government to be acaroelj poaeible to apeak in too high term of admlia- 
prepared. Sir Bobert Smirke waa accordingly eiu- tion. it oooupiea the quadrangular apace inttiaMtttro 
j^Oyed to prepare the plana, and in 1628 the eaaiern of the building, and ia oonneoted with the entniniOO* 
wing of the present building waa flniahed and occupied hall by a long paaaage. At leaat thirty feet of tha 
by the Boyai libra^. The other poriiona of the new rangle are left all round, to give air and light tn tlio 
building were gradually proceeded with, and in 18 17 surrounding btuldinga. Tl>eplanof the new reading** 
the northern, southern, and weatem wiugs wore mom was auggesied by Mr. ranizai, the present prin* 
flniahed. The atyle of architecture adopted ia the oipnl librariuu, and was carried out ly Mr. Bidney 
Grecian Ionic. The principal iront of the building ia Hmirke, brother of tho architect of the main bnilding. 
towards tha iiouth, /Ming Great Buasoll Street. It The first parliamontary grant for ito conatruoflxm waa 
oonaiata of a great central portico, with an advancing voted in 18.51, and it waa opened tu 1837, the MUkP# 
wing ou either side, giving to the entire front an ex> coat, iuohiding the fittings and furniture, amounting tn 
tent of 370 feet, the whole of which ia surrounded by about £150, Ota). It is oirotdar in form, and ia «iob* 
a colonnade eonsisiing of 4t massive columna. The atruided prtnoiuallv of iron, being ooverea by ainn|ml- 
oolumoa arc five feet in diameter at their base and ficent dome, tlte Largest, wiili one axoention, un Idle 
45 feet high; 12 stone steps, 120 feet in length, loading world. Tho diameter of the floor ia 140 tiaet, aiiA the 
up to the portioo. In the pediment are groups of height from the floor to the top of the dome ia 106 
•uegorical figures by Sir Biohard Weatmocott, repre- feet. The dome ezeoeda in diameter either that ot St. 
senmig the progreaa of civilization. On either aide Paul's or of St. Peter’s at Borne, and ia only aurp aaaed 
of the Museum there is a semi-detached house, con- by that of tbo Pantheon at Borne, whioh has a diome- 
taining the residences of the chief ofllccra of the tor of 112 feet. It is, perl^iB, to be regretted that tiho 
eatablisbinont, giving an additional length of 2CK) feet architect did not enlarge its dimensions by a few Caet, 
to the front, and making its entire length 570 feet. The so os tu render it iiidisputabiy the largest dome in the 
building, on its southern aud eastern face, is inclosed world. The room is lighted from above by a range of 
by a renaissance iron railing, painted in iinitntion of 20 windows, 27 feet high and 12 feet wide, runnilig 
bronze, aud terminated by gilt spear-heads. An outer round the dome, and by a lantem-ligbt, ^ feet in 
Iron barrier runs tlie entire length of tho front of the diiimoior at tlir3 ton. The walla are Uned with boolm 
buiUling. The building, os erected by 8ir Bobert to the height of 25 lect.acccwible either from tha floor 
Smirke, consisted of four ranges of apartments,-~east, or from two rows of galleries, which run round tile 
west, north, and auuth, and inclosed a largo open apartment. The hooka ucceealblo from the floor ora 


lama the great entrance-hall and staircase. Tho cii- 
tronee-hair ia 62 feet by 51, and 31 feet high, and is 
ornamented by four marble statues, — Chant rov's Sir 
Joseph Banka, Bouhilliac’s Bhakspere, Tiolluken's 
bust of Townley, and Weatmacott's Mrs. Damer. To 
tha west of the halt iatlin principal staircase, leading to 
tha galleries ; the centre flight is 17 feet wide, flanked 
by two pedestals of grey Aberdeen granite intended 
to receive colossal aculptnres. On tha first landing 
arai^estalaand carved vases of Uuddlestone atone. 
To tiio east of the hall in tho southern range, on tho 
lower flpor, is a room containing the Grenville library ; 
and to*, die west, a saloon, containing antiquiliea. The 
aiurtem range, besides some apartments appropriated 
to MSB., hu a magnifieent apartment, 360 feet long 
aud 40 wide, containing the Boyai library. The north- 
ern range of apartments is allotted to the general 
library, one of tne roome, the ** main library/' being 


who liiay conault them without applying to any of the 
attendants. Aliout 20,000 volumea are in this way oAtlia 
servicoof the rcudcrii. Should a readerrequire onyotbar 
book in the library, he has only to copy ontite tltia oaA 
number from the oataloguo, adding the date, his own 
name, anil the number of his seat, on a ttoket proiddad 
for ibe purpose, and k} a short time the Toluma fir 
volumes are placed noialcsaly at his aide. Bach. saadM' 
has ft table four feel three inches long, carefully moflBad 
ofl’, end fitted up witii erety convenienee for JMtiUw 
and writing; and there ie eooommodation for about SW 
readers. Bven this Urge number of acats is beeonhiig 
too amnll for tboae that seek to avail tbemaelvM of tlie 
use of the room, and of lota numbera bare hodtOn 
partkoUr ocoasioua, more especially on the SatUfdqg 
i^fornooua, to go away disappointed, the seats being 
all occupied. Those who have ocoaaion frequent^ tb 
avail themselves of the reading'roqiii and Ubnyr/ MW 



tMS ; ins lunlbaru portly iw aunerologiaal spaoimeus Kensingtotty in 
Mid portly soolO|loai oplects, the Utter alao oocn- tiiot purpoae; 
pg^ the whole of the eastam taagu, BhenDgMorj oarrkd out. 
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pviMd' three AraArtmfliiM <»nfy,*-printed booln, ii]i«iiu« 
ecripti, end neturel hintory, the huit ioeliiding jnti« 
Qiutiei, work! of uL &o. From time to time the mtinber 
bee been increaeed, eo that noir there are iSglit de- 
pertmente; Tis,» pnuted booka* mawiaoripta, priate 
end drewingt, aotiqttitfee, soology, hotaay, geology, 
mineralogy. Over each of ' these departmenta is a 
chief officer, called a keeper ; those of natural his- 
tory havingjdao a saperior officer, called a anperin^ 
tcndent. The Printed Book Bepartmontj^Thm ori- 
ginal bequest of Sir Bans Sloane, amounting to about 
fi0,000 Tolnmes, soon recoired a Tsluable edition in 
the Boyal library, which bad been accumulated hj 
theaorereigns of Knalaud from the time of Tlenry Til. 
downwards. This library was presented to the Mu* 
eevm by George It. in 1757. The collection itself 
was not large, numbering only some 10,500 volumes; 
but U was valuable, as comprising the libraries of 
soma eminent individuals, as Archbiabop Cranmer 
and taaao Casaubon. At this time it also received the 
right to a copy of every work entered at Stationers' 
IM. la 17w Jt received from George III. a valuable 
coHection of paroplUets relating to the civil wan of 
Snghmd between IdlO and 1500, made by George 
Thomaeon, abookseller of the time in St. Paul's Church* 
Yard. In 1823 the splendid library of George III . , col* 
leoted during his long reign, at an expense of about 
42160,000, was presented to the MuHoitm by George IV. 
The most impurtant of the recent additions was that 
bequeathed by the Right Ifon. Tliomas Grenville, in 
1848, consisting of 20,24i0 volumes, collected at an 
expense of upwards of i251,000. Resides bequests and 
donations, the library has been largely inerraaodby 
nurohases, and is now one of the largest collections nf 
books in the world, being estimated to contain (1882) 


Mnsenm. Of tbe sehod. ilWM orisItBst 

dHtwi np AagiJfc 

nese, Ttnlortlto, tamardo da Vinei, Oenufilm aiiq 
others. TbaGensao school contains drawfngseifTUIer 
Visehcr, Albert Durtr, Hana Holbein, and others. 


has been much less considerable. . The Cottonian, 
filoanesn, and Harleian colleotions formed the nucleus 
of this department. The Cottonian coIlecUon, made by 
Sir Robert Cotton, who died in 1831, is particularly 
rich in AnglO'Siaxon M8S. nnd documents roforring to 
the early history of Britain, Many of the works for* 
merly belonged to monastic libran'os. The Sloanean 
oollection consists of 4,1<X> volumes, relating chiefly to 
medical and imturaMiistory subjects. The Harleian 
collection is of a very miscellaneous oharooter, in* 
eluding early civil and ecclesisHtiesl records, MSB. of 
the ancient classics, illuminated missals, aud poems, 
cesays, ballads, plays, *' in almost every raoderu lan- 
guage.^' It ooniisls of about 7,600 volumes, besides 
j VKiO original rolls, charters, deeds, and other legal 
documents. In 1 757 another ooUeotion was added,— that 
of the MSS. of the Boyal library of England, com- 
prisiim about 1,930 volumes, many of which were ob- 
taineafrom the monasteries on the'ir destruction. One 
of the most valuable documents of this collection is 
the Codex AloxawiriHue, (Bee Alexandrian Minu* 
SCRIPT,) The Lansdownc (^illeotion of 1,245 volumes 


chiefly connected with law, in 1913. The Burney col- 
lection of 630 volumes is chiefly noted for its copies of 
the ancient classics. The Boyal librarv of George III. 
bniught with it about 4t0 volumes of MSS. Francis 
Henry Bgerton, the last earl of Bridgewater, be- 
queathed to the Museum 67 MSS., together with 
£5,000 and £7,000 ; the interest of the former sum to 


be spent in adding to the Bgerton collection, and that 
of the latter to pi^ the salary of an Egerton librarian. 
In 1835 the Arundel oollection, comprising 600 volumes. 


In 1835 the Arundel oollection. ^mprising^eno volumes, 
was obtained flrom the Boyal Society. It is partion- 
l«ly rich in works bearing upon the early hutoiy of 
the people and language of thie country, and contains 
• large assemblage of books of civil and canon law. 
Thm are the principal oollcctions in this department; . 

therein nnmerons others obtained either as dona* 
pm w by pnichase, imd containing many workaof 
intelM anfl v^e. The Department tjf Brindo nnd 

«Br Mr lUcliMd FWM.Kiii|At, in , 
ISiMi tihe 8b*«pshauks eollecUon of Dutch et£ingt. 
wwciwdju IsSfls and uumcrous smaller colSS 

SSiTwli? y^^g*"* ***- *“• i 

ttcut hia uecA fnofMRmg^A rapidly aa any in j 


A. Cuyp. The French sehwl is represented by nume- 
rous drawings by Claude Lorriittc and others ; and 
the Spanish by some of Murillo, and others of lest 
note. Among the engravingB are a number of speci- 
mens of the liidian school, inolading works by Bolti- 
celli, Leonardo da Vinci, Raimondi, and others. Of 
the German school there are specimens of Lucas 
Cranach, Martin Sohonjnner, Albert Dnrer, and 
others. The Dutch sobo^ is represented by engrav- 
iugs by Lucas van Lerden, Van Dyck, Teniers, Rem- 
brandt, Ostade, &e. This department contains, nlso^ 
an extensive and valuable coUeetioa of works in nieBo» 
and of sulphur casts. The Department of Anti^itiee.-^ 
The collection of antiquities, which was at first so 
small as to be regarded merely as an appendage to 
natural history, now occupies more space than any 
other department except the library. It is divided into 
two classes ; the one consisting of sculptures, including 
inscriptions an^ architectural remains, the other the 
smaller remai i of whatever nation or period, as vases, 
terra-cottas, i uses, coins, medals, domestic utensils, 
ornaments, Ai . The first considerable addition to tiiis 
department was made by the purchase of the oollectiou 
of Greek and Roman antiquities made by Sir W, 
Bamilton. The Egyptian antiquities brought from 
Alexandria in 1901, and the Townlev marbles purchased 
in 1805, added largely to the collection ; and in 1807 
the atiHqiiities were made a distinct department. In 
1815 iin extensive series of sculptures, the friexe of the 
temple of Apollo Xpimriue (or the deliverer), near 
Phigalitt, in Arcadia, was purchased by the Prince 
Regent, and ordered to bn deposited in the Mnseum. 
To theso wero added, in 1819, the Elgin collec- 
tion, consisting chiefly of excellent sculptures from 
Athens, purchased by government from the earl 
of Elgin for £:i.3,000. Since that time mimerfins ad- 
ditions have been made to this department, par- 
ticularly in the Assyrian antiquities obtained by 
Mr. Layard and otfiers, and the sculptures and 
other antiquities obtained from the mausoleum of 
nolicamossas. The scnlptures are on The ground 
floor, and consist of l^yptian, Assyrian, Greek, and 
Roman remains. The Egyptian sculptures are of ba- 
salt and granite, and some of them date from 2,000 
years before Christ. They represent human and mc- 
goricHl figures, usually of colossal sise, and inaeribed 
with hieroglyphics. The smaller Egyptian remidM 
are in a gallery on the upper floor. The Aw^rian 
antiquities were obtained by a series of exeavatlona 
conducted by Mr. Layard during 1817*50, and mom 
recently by nlesars. Rassam and Loftus, at E'imrond, 
Enyanjik, Korsabad, &c. The monumenta eonsiit 
‘ ^ ‘ ‘^1 ! „ - ^ „ .. ng 

warlike encounters, triumphal marches, Ac., and fre- 
quently covered with onnoiform characters (which 
see). These monuments are exhibited in a suite of 
three long narrow rooms, recently erected, together 
with a large apartment on the basement. The Grecian 
antiquities are contained in three apartments communi- 
cating with the Egyptian gallery, known as the Lyotan, 
Elgin, and Phigalian galleries. The Lycian apartment 
contains sculptures b^rought from Lyda, 184S-46, by 
Sir C. Fellowea, and ranffing in date from the sub- 
jugation of the eonntry by the Persians, s.o. 645, to 
the jMriod of the Byxantme ampira. The £l|gra and 
the Phigaltan galleries are so cafied from containing the 
Elgin and Fhigalianxnarblrs, which constitute the most 
important part of their cootanta. The coUeetioa of 
Roman antiquities embraces an {niaresttng series of 
busts of various dates, arranged in dhromdogieal 
order, running down one side of the gaUeiy ; while, on 
the other, are moeaics and other remaios discovered In 
this conotry. In tha Grmeo-Roman saloon are an- 
tiquitioa found in Italy, bat which bear unmistakable 
evidenee of Gre^ orqdn. Among the smaller eol- 
leetiona la that of vaaea, ooniprising nnmeroos apad- 
ngwlia of Phewrioiaa, Btrasean* Greek, and .Bomen 
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JQI. oonnifilillir to A> mi^ tka mawflta nf Am IL 

_ rtpn*e^or tftialfli of €^. b«r/ mA Oo^r, from 10 to 

Bomaft uwBofadtoN* Tho BviUA and tfadtetil eid- ezmditot* omumoiod Mtli tho HuMom for tba 
lootioBflluttntwamooiiditioDort^ arta in our om eitd /aar 18S0-e0 wai lt^44(i of wliiti^,<^MdaiM. 
oouiitiy, from tbo time whan arroir- aad apaa#-haadi 436,632) houae axoatiaas. £3,306; porehaaai aadao- 
arara made of flint, through Uia Ang1o4kxoii and iotiitioM,£28,7fl33 DOokbiading,eabmata,fto.£llji^} 


Konnan periodic d^n to tba JffiddHa Agaa, whan printtop eatalognaa, fto. £2,776; miaoallMaoiia, £4W« 
worki of art ware {Hrodaoad whiah excite wonder aad The aatimatad axpendltora for tba jwt 166041 waa 
admiration even in the pmant day. The Bthno- £100,850. The total axpente of the Britiah Mnaeittn 
jtFiphieal ooUaction embracaa arCiclM now, or for- to the nation ainoe its foundation in 1763 to 1^ haa 
marly, in nae amonj^ nationa otliar than Barc^ean. bean £1,382,733. 


Connaetad with the Antiquity dapart^nt ia the col* 
lection of coina and maoala, which is very rich and 
vahiabla. They are arranged into ancient, madinviil. 


Bunas Ni.TT. (£««Bavr.) 

BuTTLBirnaa, brit-ll^neu (Ang*-Sax.), ampafty 
poMeaaed by tome bodiea, which, althougn aoUiL Mva 


^ **- r iifrpwmie pvmmcPDcu vj mvuio u^niirmp BrMivU| nivL. - / 

modem, and oriental, and are kept in one room, called their component pariiclee ao arranged , that the eonealve 

found force which holds them together M 


the ** ICedal-room," no apace having yet been 
for axhibitiDg any of them to the public. Of the 
Zootojfieal d^r/ment it ii almoat impotsibla to aay 
anything without beingledinto detaili, which our limits 
atnetly forbid. Aoeoraiug to the atalement submitted 
to her Mqjaaty’s oornmimionera of inquiry in 1840 by 
Br. Gray, after visiting the continental collections, he 


. overcome by coin- 

>aratively small meebanieu foroe. Tliey can aaiily ^ 
■educed to powder. Brittleness is the reverea of mal- 
eability : as an iustanoe, lead is malleable and gltaa ii 
tirittle. 

BuTTKSwoara. DiAToxaoijt.) 

Beisa, bri'-za (Qr.brieot I nod, on aooount Of Uia 


a/r. way, uicr viaiung lue coniincnuu oouecuons, oe jsbika, orv-za (ur. ortro, i nou, on nDoounsoi ww 
** believes that the Museum ooUeetions of mammalia, quaking character of the ipikelets), in Bot., a Mn. of 
birds, shells, and lepido)>terou« insects, are much more grasses, commonly known as Quaking-grass, of MuudeB* 
extensive than any other public collection, and supe- hair. Two species are natives of Britain, tne S, mq/ct* 
rior to all the public coUeetions together. This is cer- and minor. Their dense clusters of flowers bang upon 
tainly the case with the first and last-meiitioned groups, he ends of very delicate fllamentmis pedunolcs, form- 
and ne believes also with the other two. The ooUec- .ng elegant panicles, which shake with the lUghtMt 
tions of reptiles, fish, and Crustacea, are second only breath of air. 

to those at Paris, if at all below them/* but '*the Beisdeb, ftne'-iire (Fr. 5ri*er, to break), anexprfs- 
Museum eoUectiou in each of these classes contsini sion in Her., used in reference to any charge that is in 
many species which the Paris collection wants. The a broken condition, or bruised. TUp terms brUi and 
Museum collcotion of iusects, taken as a whole, is much 5rM^ are used synonymously. 

larger and better arranged than that of Paris. . . . The Broach, or Buochb, 5roc5e (Fx. bropktp a Epit). a 
oolleotiottB of corals, sea-eggs, and starfishes, are very name given in Arch, to a small steeple or fpim that 
large, far larger than those of all the other European h built on the top of a tower, rising immediately on 
oolleetions together.** Since that time the various the summit of its walls, without being sunound^ at 
ooUeetions have been largely inoreased. The Botanical the base by a parapet or battlemenli. 
coUcciion ia very extensive. The nucleus of this de- Broad Arrow, brofulttr^'^, in Her., a charge repre- 
partment was formed by the herbaniim collected by senting an old-i’ashioned arrow-head, eoDBisung Of a 
Sir Hans Bloane, bound tn 202 volumes, and comprising hollow central spike from which side-meoes diverge In 
about 8,000 specimens ooUectad in Jamaica and else the form of the letter V, the outer edgea of whiob are 
where. In 1827 it received, as an addition, the mag* icrfeetly straight, and the inner engrailed. In heraldic 
nifleent oolleotlon of Sir Joseph Banks, at one time braseology, the broad arrow is commonly called a 
the most valuable assemblage or dried plants in Europe. I*heon. 

Since that time the additions to this department have Broad Arbow, in Mar., a mark formed by three 
been numerous, so that it now contains upwards of inen broader at one end than the other, meeting 
60,000 species of plants, and in point of value to the u>g«thor in a point. It is stamped or out on all timber 
botanist is second to no other collection in the world, or metal used in her Majesty's dockyards, and on all 
Since 1858 a portion of this collection has been ex- naval stores that will 1>eur incision or impress, baloog- 
hibited to the public. The Oeola^icalar Palaoniolo^al ing to the crown, that Uiey may bo identified if itoleii. 
department contains an extensive series of fossil re- Sails end ropes are marked by the intermix- Aw 
mains of plants and animals from the various fossilife- tureof a coloured thread or yarn. Thread of wi\ 
ions strata. It haa been mostly formed within the last a different colour is used in each of her Ma- I 
qwurter of a century, the first great contribution to it jesty'a dockyards ; so that any storekeeper 
Ming the celebrated collection of Dr. Mantell, in 1839. can not only teU that the material is the pro- 
It has since received large additions. The fossils and perty of governnlpnt, but also say in what 
minerals together occupy six rooms of tbe north galley dockyard it was made. It is unlawful for any one to hatv 
of the Museum, the fossils being mostly disposed in stores bearing tbe broad arrow, or any other govetiir 
wall-eases around tbe rooms, and the minerals in table* ment mark, in his possession ; and an act was p asse d 
oases in tbe centre. The mineralogical collection, in 1698 by which a fine of £306 and costa ia inflicted cm 
which is large and is rapidly increasing, is arranged any one on whose premises property so marked mgy 
■ooerding to a chemical dassifleation, which^ however, be found. 

is not fufly up to the present state of the science, and Broadsidb, broad tide (Ang.*8sx.), in Mar,, it 
a ra-arraDBement is in contemplation. The roanm^e- precisely tbe same at would be called by soldiers a 
mantof the Museum ia vested in a body of trustees voUey.t.e.ithedischargiDgofthewboleoftnegnnseoii- 
amonnting to forty-nine in number. The three principal tained in oner side of a ship at the same moment 
trustees are the archbishop of Canierbuiw, the lord The weight of shot and shell that can be ddivered by 
chanoellcHr, and the speaker of tbe House of Commons, ibo broadside of a llne-of-battle ship is vei^ gvents 
in whom is vested the rntronage to the various offices, tbe Duke of WelUf^on^ of 131 goiis, oan lira off ii 
exoept that of principal Iforarian. There are twenty -two one broadside a weight of metal amonntittg to 2,400 lba«. 
other official tmatoea; nine are representatives of tbe When a vessel is pressed down on one aida in tiia 
iisiDiUeaof distingntabad donors ; andfllteea areeleeted water by the wind, she is said to be on her bvoadaidt* 

a the oOmt tmsteea. At first, the admission to the Bboad-swobd, broadt~eord, a award with a brosd 
Bsanm was by meana of printM tickets after written blade, designed chiefly for catling, but espable ot 
appUoation; and tha visHora were hurried throngh the being Med, like tbe rapier, for ifaramg, made 
several dwpvfo^tabyattendante, not more than forty- so ae to be employed in foe laltar way, as widl aa for 
five visitors being admitted per day. From time to time catting, it is called a sabre, and forms one of the 
more liberal measoxea have been adopted, and now all weapons of the English and aonfosanCai cavalry aol- 
wfao present themselves are freely admitted. Tbe dier. The modem reprosola^Wli V the old Bnglidt 
Moaeom is open daily daring Easter, Whitsun, and bioad-tword is the etaratotWr wifo which the Hignlaad 
Christmas weeksrand on MoMya, Wsdaesdays, aad regiinento in the Bngfiah osrrioorifre stlU armed. Thn 
Fridays, in every other week, exc^ the first weak of Englitb beemne more nndiDtafokkBfol intheose offbo 
Jsofisry,ofMay,aiidof fieplembar, when it is closed, broadwwoid, aeoordinw is tita wearing of soita of tqsiflL. 
Zn StomBer, it is open from 10 to 6, n winter from to began to grow out. ft wag fldonimoniresaQnlnlbg 
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of Queen Elisabeth, and tho ** aieMh-tnicklert/’ 
or ** bullies/* of that period aohioved on lanoDviabie 
notoriety for their abiU in it. The boeUer, or ahield, a! 
Teiy anoieat artiolt of ermosr, goneralfyaooompenied 
the broad-nrotd, Ibmung ae it did the prineipelineaiu 
ofdefenoeagainetit. At the close of fho 16th oentnry, : 
eword-and*buoklar BAting began to mow oniof nse, 
having been euperseded ogr the continental mode of] 
fighting with the rapier, pr thnieting*aword, and the] 
dagger. The Highlanders, however, oontiaaed to nee I 
the weapon, as well as the target or buekler, until they l 
were disarmed after the rising of 1746. With the Sootch j 
Highland clans tbe broadsword was termed the clay- j 
more, and it was their national weapon. Sir Walter ! 
Soott, in the ** Lady of the Lake/' gives several spirit- ' 
stirring desoriptions of oombats with the claymore and ; 
target. As has neen stated, the sabre used in the oavniry i 
regVDents at the present tune is a broadsword with a | 
p(»nt sharpened lor thrusting. Every recruit is taught ' 
to use the weapon so as to make it a formidable iostru ' 


term taken from the Ereneh, and used in tiie i 
sense as pamphlet ( properly a stitched bock. 

Baoosoa, or Bnoosoa, (Gr., a ettaro)t^ ji; 

medioal term, denoting a noose, or a partfeular kind 
handi^. It Is also used to signify a person haviiig 
inordinatofy thick Ups, or whoso teeth precept tor* 


Bboovs, or BsockOrspirs (Irish), was a sort of mdo, 
olttm^ shoe, fiormemy worn by the native Irish and the 
Seoteh HigMandett. From the manner in which the 
wearers of brogues pronounced tbe English langoago* 
the term came to be applied to their pronunciation. 

Baojcmr-nioKin, bro^^kn-lUk'-td, in Mar., a term 
applied to the state of a ship so loosened in her flramb, 
etther by ago, weakness, or some great etxain, as to- 
droop at each end. 

Brokek-wivd. a disease or unsoundneM in hortfis, 
caused by a morbid secretion from the mucous mem- 
bratie lining the larynx and tbe windpipe, with ite 
many ramifications. The nature of tbe disease is not 


ment of destruction in warfare. In the ac<u>mpanyit)g weUunderstood. aiid the present mode of treating it 
iUustration is shovm a reduced model of the aabre- ' is very nnsatisfuetory. Broken-wind is in reality in- 



bboapswobu tarokt. 


target. The 
lines within the 
oirolo denote 
the direction 
in which the 
•‘cuts** are to 
bo made. Cutl 
is directed din- 
gonnlly through 
the target, coin- 
ing out at 4; 
cut 2 is the 
same, only from 
left to Vight; 
3 IS made up- 
wartls, diagoij- 
alJy , and 4 is tJio 
Biii'uo, only 111 
tlio opposite 


direotion ; cut 6 is borisontally through the target, 
from right to left, and 6 from left to right ; cut 7 is 
perpendicularly downwards. All tbcio cuts ore fairly 
giveu with the edge of the broad-sword. The swords 
drawn upon the target represent the guards. There 
are seyencuts, seven guards, and three points. 

BnoOAUii, 6ro-k(tM' (6p. drocaJo), a stout silken 
stuff, variegated with gold and silver, raised and en- 
rtohed with foliage, flowers, and other ornaments, and 
used ibr the dresses of both sexes during the 17th and 
16th centuries. In an inventoiy of the wardrobe of 
Oharies U., in the Harlcian librarv, is mentioned 
•* white and gold brocade at two pounds three and aix- 
penoe per y^, and colierc-dn-priiioe brocade at two 
pounds three shillings per yard." Brocade was not 
known in Euglond tillaRer tho 13th century, and was 
a great rarity and luxury npon tbe continent in the 
Idth. 

fiaoOAOa, (Ang.«RaT.), is the hire 6r com- 

nisaion due to a broker or agent, for managing a 
transaetlon frequently of a mean or unlawful nature. 

Bbocaov Coktkacts BOr Mariii^oh, are contracts 
by a reward is stipulated for the proiufition of a 

partloolar marriage br means of exerting an influence 
over on* of tbe parties. These contracts are in law 
k^ to ba eenfra eoMosiaorM, and can afford no ground 
of action. 

Biooabpb, Bbooaidics, or Bbooabptoa, (ro'-tortfr , 
denote, pro^fy, maxime or prinoiples in law, as the 
JfrocoedMa Jttrisof Aao) but vt has come to be applied 
to maxima or proverbs generaily. It is said by voesios 
tobe derivsd rrotti tbe Greek term piutoreMa, first ele- 
metkis: hut othen, with more probability, derive it 
fromButehard, or Brooard, bishop of worms, who 
mtm a ebUection of eauoni, called from him Brocar- 
diop} and as they abounded in abort aantentious say- 
ings' uod proverbs, the name eame to be applied to 
BM^offhat description. ' 

JteOOeou, Aroif-a-lc (ItaL.snroatB), tbo name given 
ipiMM-of Gko mahy eultivated varieties of the Bfweveo 
Olsreom. It it a eomon garden vegetable, and difrsrs 
fromtofeoiuUilower only in having coloured Initead 
Bfjrldtoheeds. (BrnBamamA.) 

M^kweisr, to atitoh), is a 


curable; and all that a veterinary surgeon oan do is to 
mitigate the disease. Low-bred horses, whioh do not 
thrive, are most liable to broken-wind. While tho 
horse is being exercised, the j^mptoms oan bo best 
observed. Tbe eyes become snfiiised with blood, which 
f<i mostly IT' ire, tho nostrils are distended, and the 
breathing M mes very laboured. ITorso-dealcre some- 
times try I > conceal tho defects of a brolcen-windod 
horsn by u.aking him swollow grease. Tho effect, 
however, soon passes away, and it is therefore only tho 
very ignoTfint ond unwary who are thus deceived. A 
brokon-winded horse bos always a hollow coo||^, and, 
if watched while at. work, the ribs are notioed to bo 
aetiiely moved, and after the air is expelled from tho 
iuitgs they are depressed with a sudden ierk, produced 
by the abdominal muscles. When employed on bard 
work, broken-windod horses often drop down and die 
from exhaustion or from suffocation, internal hemor- 
rhage, or congestion of thollnngs. The disease of 
broken-wind was much more common in former timee 
than at tho present day: it is now found prindpaQy 
in those countries where hones are badly manogeamw 
coarsely fed. 

llnoKBB, f/ro’-ker (Ang.-Sax.), is a person employed 
as an agent to transact business between merohents 
or others, iiaunlly in tho interest of either tbe buyer or 
seller, but souiciimes acting for both parties. Gene- 
rally, brokers confine themselves to tbe purchase and 
sale of some particular articles, or class of articles, hy 
which means they obtain a more intimate knowledge of 
their qualities, market value, Ae., and are thus able 
to negotiate on more favourable terms for their em- 
ployers. A merchant trading in a variety of artielas 
cannot have the same intimate knowledge for his 
gnidance; and hence generally finds itfor blsadyau* 
tage to effect his purchases and saloc by menus Jdt 
brokers. Brokers are of different kinds, according to tho- 
branches of business to which they devoto tbemseltea; 
as bill-brokers, exchange-brokers, insurance-brokeni, 
ship-brokers, pawnbrokers: all of whom will be found 
noticed under their special neada in other parts of thia 
work. In London, every person desirous of acting as 
a broker must be licensed oy the lord mayor and elaer- 
men for that purpose, under enoh restrictions and 
limitations as they may think fit to enact. When 
admitted, he must give bond, under a penalty of B800. 
for the faithfbl discharge of his dnties, without fraud 
or coUnston, and to the utmost of his skill and know- 
ledge. He is farther booud not to fieal in goods on bis 
own aeconnt— a stipulation whirii is very oommoitfy 
broken. Baoh broker pays on admission a fee ofBo* 
and a like aum annually, so long aabe eontinues to agi. 
Any person acting as a broMr without being diffy 
Iteensed, it liable to a penalty of BlOO for each transao- 
tion ; bnt the Uw is frequeully evadad. Eveiy brokar 
is bound to register regolMfy in a book all' tbe cou^ 
traets which he has enlexed Idto. The term bvolMr 
it also uaually applied to persona who buy and sdGl' 
seeond-liand iiousehold^ ftnmiture, though andi Uk ‘ 
ooeupation bciffs little analm to that whioh we huBl 
been describing, as tbeae parGesgeoeraOy buy and sad, 
not os amts, nut on thrir own aoeount. 8uoh persona 
freq^Oy supetndd to Iksb b u afaisss the sppsiiaiBig 
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Bnjikmge 

aai tdliifir of {Toodt diatroinod for rest ; llinr fho per* 
fbrmsnoe of which fnnotioiuu howerec, they anuit pro- 
fido ^Mmaolrea with mi oiciie lioenao^ud eonfifrm to 
.|b 0 <r«ttUtiooa enaoted by 67 Goo. 111. 

MaCMtUoch'B CommettM IHetienmjft Eeglkh Cj/ekt* 
pmHa^Axie and fioienoM. 

Baonaaoi, ia tho per-eentaso or oon- 

aiatlon charKea by brokan ibr the oale or porebaae of 
goodA, biUa of exooange* ko. {See Cojficnaioy.) 

Baoxa, href*m& {Or. hroeko, 1 eat), denotea food of 
any kind that is maatieatod ; and hence hromaioUim ia 
a diaeonrae on food, bromography a treatise on food. 

Bsouat, hro'-ma, in Obem., a com^Kiund formed 
by the action of bromine upon alcohol. It ia a colourieaa 
oil, of anec. gntr. 3*36, and ia onalogoua in ita conipoai- 
tion ana proper ties to the oorresponding compound of 
<di]oriue,~ohloral (which eee). 

Baous-ouiSa. {See BaoMra.) 

BnoxBLia, hro-ine'4i^ (named after Bromcl, a 
Swedish botanist), in Bot, the typical genua of the 
net. orA, jSromeliacew, Tho green Iruitof JI.jHnquin 
ia naed aa on anthelmintic and u diorelio in the West 
Indies ; the pnekly leatea yield strong fibres, whioh 
arc twisted into ropes, and woten into coarse cloth. 

Bbovjblxicbx, ero-meMmaV*te-‘e, in Bot., the liro- 
melia or the Vine.apple fam., a nat. ord. of monocot vie* 
donoua plants, aiil>.cliua PeiaMJea. They arc herbs or 
somewhat woody plants commonly epiphytical. Leaves 
persistent, crowded, channelled, rigid,* sheathing at 
base, and frequently scurfy and with spiny margins ; 
flowers showy ; perianth eunerior, or ueuri 3 ' or c|^uite 
inferior, arranged in two whorls, the outer of which 
baa its parts commonly united into a tube, while the 
inner has ita parts distinct, imbricated, and of a difler- 
ent colour; stamens 0; aiilbers Intronc; ovary S- 
celled, with a single style ; fruit capsular or indehis* 
cent, and 3-ceilod: embryo minute, in tho base of 
mealy albumen, with the radicle next tho hilum. There 
are ^ genera and about 175 apecics, which are dis- 
tributed through the tropical regions of America, 
West Africa, and the Bast Indies, They arc chiefly 
important for yielding edible fruits and useful fibres. 
Some have anthelmintic properties, and others contain 
colouring matters. {See Ajnanassa, Baomelxa, Bxll- 
BSBGIA, TlLlA>'DaiA.) 

Bnovic ^cin, brv-mik, symbol BrO,, equivalent 
120, the only known compound of bromine and ozvgen. 
It corresponds in composition to chloric acid, but liati 
never been obtained in an anhydrous condition. In 
combinatiou with water it forms a colourlees liquid, 
which first reddnus and then tileaches litmus. With 
bases it forme bromates, which are aimilur in their 
properties to chlorates. 

Bbohxvb, 6re'-mifie (Gr. ftroiNos. a stench), symlioi 
Br, equivalent SO, spec. grav. 2‘9U(i. firoimne'is an 
elementary substance, consistiug tif a heavy uiobJlr 
fluid of a deep brownish-red colour. When cxpos»*d to 
tiia air, it rolatiliaea rapidly, and boils at ]4.=i^ Fnhr. 
Its smell is disagreeably pnngent, giving rise to a puiu- 
In] apasm of the glottis, if breathed. It acts euergeti* 
oally on the akin, producing a sore immediately on 
contact. At —7® Fahr. it solidifies into a yellowish- 
brown e^stalline maaa. It was discovered in lh2fi, 
by Balard, in minute ooantities in sea-water, in which 
it qyists as bromide ox magnesium. It also occurs in 
a native bromide of silver ^lud in Chili, and in union 
with TBriona alkalies in oertain mineral waters. It is 
prepared by passing chlorine tb rough a solution of 
aluuine bronudes, until the yellow eolow produced 
remains nniform. Bther is added, which isolates 
the hromine. This is separated from the saline 
aclation and shaken up with a solution of caustic 
potash. The aolatioo la then evaporated to diy- 
neat, and the residue diatUled with binoxide of man- 
ganese and anlphurio add. Bromine Ja the only eSe- 
meat that fa hqoid at ordinary temperatures, except 
meromy. The properties of bromine xesemble those 
of chlorine: but they or eomewhat leu atrongly 
developed, it hlescbu vegetable eodonv, and ia aaon- 
tiq^porter of combnatioou It is dight^ aduble in 
water, giving to it a ydlow edonr. It combinu 
with water and forms a Vdrate, wbieh oqrstaBtau ia 
mslahedra at 33® Fahr. Tne priadpal coaipottoda of 
bromine ai» hydrobromio acid, a compooud of tmm 
•^valisatenehofl^drocmanabrQraSiie. Theaetiea 
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of hydrobromio add aa meiallie ogidet la w aa iirt y 
similar to that exerted ea them to hydvoehjbde •!» 
Tima, hydrobromio add Mid potmib oombiba, flurnte 
bromide of poUwinia aad water. Hvdrobrmaioada' 
is soluble in water to a eoaddemble cataat Ilia 
ealourleu, strongly add, and aaflTeiraao ehange mmx* 
jposure to the Mr. On the adiitioa of aitria add. 
decomposition takes plaoe^ end • bramio eena ri^la 
formed, which, like the chloric eeao reg&t diaaolvaa 
gold aud platmum. With oxygon, bromine fbrma only 
Oita compound, hromie acid (which eee). Witbchlfffian, 
bromine forms a obioride, a reddith-yellow vdatfln 
liquid, soluble in water, and possessing oleaif^g|Mra- 
perties. It also uuitc^ in two proporuoas, with phoa- 

f ihuruB and iodine. With sulphur, it forma a aiaigle 
iromide. None of ibeae oomj|)oonda merit aqtido. 
Brotiiinc and its compounds are extaosivdy eamioyod 
ill the daguerreotype and eoUudion prooeeaee. la the 
fijrnier, u reduces the time of exposure from miastes 
to seconds. Bromide of potsMUim is alao naed in 
medicine, 

Bhouofobu, Aeo'-mo/orm, a compound of bm* 
mill!' and formyl, corresponding to ohlorofonn, wMoh 
is a compound of the latter roiliciil with chlorine. 

Bbohvs, bro'-mue (Gr. bromoe, wild oat), in Bol*, 
Broiue.gross, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. 
ord. GriiiMft7mce«, obarooteriaod by the flowert beiugla 
lax panicles : tho glumes many •flowered { ike outer 

t ioleu bifid at tho extremity and owned beneath j and 
>y the very short stigma growing from the face of 
the gcrnieii lieneath its apex. Many of the apeciea are 
very' coiuinou British grasses. Borne have erroneously 


been reputed to be puT-guiivo. 

BaoKCUf. bron‘»ke (Gr. ftroaskos, the wfndplp^, la 
Anat., is tho tiomn given to tho aubdivieions or the 
troohna, or windpipe, which proceed to the tuuM. 
Tho trocluui divides into the two bronchi opposite the 
third dorsal vortrbra. The right bronchus ia larger 
than tho lei't, and ia shorter, reaching the lung on a 
lino with tho fourth doraal vertebra. The left bron- 
chus'passrs under the aroh of the aorta. The atruotnre 
oft ho bronchi is similar to that of the fcraohea, being 
round and cnrtilaginoua in front, and flat, with mae- . 
cular and fibroua tiaaue, behind. On entering tbe 
Bubslanro of a lung, tho bronchi divide end eubdivide 
into niimcrouH brauchoa, till they terminate in veiy 
mintilo nir-cclla. 

BnoMriiiTia, broti-ki'-iie, or inflammaUoa of the 
lining niL'iiilirano of the bronobial tubea, ie one of the 
roost prcvtoloni and fatal diseases in tbie country. The 
groat exciting cause is cold, especially when combined 
with muiiture; but whatever tende to diminish the 
goneral vigour of the aystem, and exwasea of etetj 
kind, prediapoae to it. Any auddou ohange of tern* 
iiorature ia apt U> protluoe it. It n especially preva- 
lout during the spring months. Its first aympleims 
arc goncrally tl.ese of a common ooi^ aoeompaaiiA 
with HD occasional oougli and a aense of wearinesi Mid 
headache. The cough iucreoaes. and there ta a feelinii 
of oppression in the chest, and tlie breathing produeia 
a kind of wheezing noise, 'pte piUae ia rapid and 
weak, and there » extreme laaakude, with pain in the 
limbs, menial heaviness, Ac. If the feverish eymptcnBi 
increaae, the breathing liecomea diiUeultfrom the ciof* 
ging of the tubea with mucus, which is, to some ex- 
tent, expectorated during tho ooogh. In severe oasea, 
the aymptoma become more and move alarroing ; tike 
breathing becomoa so embarrassed that the patient 
san^no longer lie down, but requires to maiomin on 
upright posture and use all bis muscles in reepirabkNIr 
At laa^ he ia ao exhausted that he ceases to expeetoralg^ 
and dies of auSbeation from the pecumukitM nilienf> 
usually in from five to sevea d»ye. Xvea fai eevem 
cases, tlio dclicato rMpiratory tubM are freqaentbr 
permaneutly injured ; so that tbe proper •3 Mob of 
the blocNi is interfered with. GHm tmebmMit df 
dIsceM will vary, ac^diag to ite nature end the eon- 
sUtution of tbe patient t Mid fhe imoeesity of alwavs 
havingrecourse fr>a medioalmattoennotbe too atronf^y 
iDaistedum. The fmrtpIdMtuf the treatment is to 
reduce end remove lie MMunatevy condition of tlie 
organa: hence a mnstMdqpoidllee tbould be appM 
^ the ob^, the beSied in hot watee,eiid warm 
diluent drinks, aa barkywwgter or linseed tea, 

It ia frequent^ ueeacaaiy to have xeecma to finod- 
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lettiDg »nd to Administer emetics, in ordctr to remore 
the eccumuletions of mnons. The boirele ehonld be 
kept moderAlely open daring the whole oonrit of the 
disease. (Set Caxammm, Covan.) 

Bbowcbocbli. (JSte Ooirmi.) 

BsoiroiioToinr. Tbaobbotoict.) 

Bnoifzi, brotuee (Fr.). an alloy of copper and tin, to 
which are sometimes added smufi portions of sine and 
lead. Oun, bell, and spoonluin metal partake much 
of the nature of bronre. The maoufaetiire of bronse 
is Tery ancient, having been brought to a eonsiderable 
state of reflnement 7(K) years before the Christian era. 
The aooients need it for weapons and tools, on account 
of Its great hardness; but it was at length superseded 
for these purposes by steel, and is now only employed 
for statuary and medals. For the former purpose, 
htonie is partionlarly well fitted, being tough, hard, 
little aifeclod by atmospheric inflnctico, besides pos- 
•esting the valuable property of Uowing freely when 
melted, and expanding when solidifying; by which 
means the most intricate detail in the mould is copied 
with sharpnMs. Bronse maybe tempered in au ox* 
aotly contra^ manner to steel. If cooled suddenly, it 
becomes so soft that it may be bamincred and turned 
in the lathe ; but if allowed to ouul slowly, it becomes 
brittle, hard, and elastic. In casting largo statues or 
othar works, the greatest skill and caro are iieces-iary, 
from the flirouTastanco that alloys of oop]ier and tin 
have a tendency, when melted, to separnte, the tin 
rising to the top of the melted mass, and forming a 
more fusible mixture. From the following analyses, it 
will be seen that bronxe differs greiilly in composition : 
—Ancient bronze from Cellio aiithtuitiea, — tin, 12 ; 
copper, 88. Egyptian bronze,— tin, 22; copper, 78. 
Chinese bronse, — tin, 20 ; copper, 80. Roman bronze, 
—tin, 15 ; copper, 8.j, Modern bronze flrom the statue 
of Louis XV.,— copper, 82‘45; zinc, 10*30; tin, 4*10; 
lead, 3*16. (d'ac futio Bill, Bfkcvluic, and Gun* 

MlTXti.) 

BaoNZitl, 5r<m'*ett«, a variety of diallage occur* 
ring in serpentine and greenstone. It is found in dark* 
green foliated masses, with a pearly metallic lustre 
ruiombliug bronze ; whence its name. Chemically, it is 
a silicate of magnesia, containing small portions of 
lime, protoxide of iron, manganese, alumina, and 
water. 

BaooKxn, brooV-ife, oxide of titatiiuni, crystal* 
Using in thin hair*bruwn masses; found ou Siiowdou 
and in Paupliiny. 

Bboout. {8t>e CvTiRua.) 

BBOO|f*BJlPB. (&Vr OROOANC1IACE.W.) 

Bbobixvic, bro'-^i-vwm (Gr. brotiimoft eatable), in 
Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Arto- 
carpatem, or Bread-fruit flimily. The species S. vfUe, 
•ometimesoalled Oalactadtndron utile, is the celebrated 
polo do vaca, or cow*treo, of South America. It yields 
a milkv juioo, said to bo almost as nutritious as milk 
from the cow. From the bark of B. namaifua strong 
fibres are obtained, which are much used m Panama 
for making sail-cloth and ropes. 

Bmtubb. 6riitk'*er (Lat. /rater ; Oer. bruder), is a 
term denoting the relationship between a male and a 
male or female borta of the same father and mother. 
When tiie relationship is only by one of the parents, 
the term half*brothor, or brother of the half-blood, is 
frequently used. A brother-german is a brother both 
by the father’s and mother's side ; a brother-uterine, 
only by the utother'a aide. A foster-brother is one 
■u^leo by the same nurse, but not born of the aaroe 
parents. A brother-in-law is a relationship by mar- 
riage,— the brother of one's wife, or the husband of 
one's sister, la ficripture, the term brother is used 
in a wider sense, as in the case of Abraham and Lot, 
Jacob and Laban, Ac. It is customary for kings to 
style earh other brother ; and persons in the same 
pMfession, as judges, bishops, priests, Ao., not unfre* 
qiisatly do so. The primitive Christians called each 
^ar brothers ; andmonkaof the same convent naoeily 
adopt the same nliraseology. Certsin classes or moon 
MW particulnly called brothers ; as the monks of 
fit. Dominie, Preaching Brot hers ; those of St. Franeia, 
ICiaor Brothers. '(A«a BaBTUBBN.) Lay brokers were 
aa iaferiot class of imnka, not in holy orders; but 
liouiBd by monasue rules, and usually employed es ser- 
raatiiB the amaaiterita. They were sometunes osUed 


Bniolte 

outer Vrotiien. In the Middle-Age writen, brother 
sometimes denotes a eosira. or governor of a provinem 
In a more geDeral sense, brother or brethr^is used 
for mankiiid in general ; all the human noe being 
descended firom the seme parents. 

BBorasanoon. Fbatbbnitt.) 

BaopaaoNxm, hroc-M-ns'-ri-a fin honour of M. 
BrouBsonet,a French naturslistand traveller), in Bot.^ 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. iforaeilw. 
There isbutoneapeciee, B. popwifera, the paper mul- 
berry, the bark oi which is usM in China and Japan aa 
paper material, and in the South-Sea Islands for 
making a kind of cloth. The plant forms a small tree, 
with soft, brittle, woolly brenches, and large, hairy, 
rough leaves, either heart-shaped and undivided, or 
cut info deep irregular lobes. It is not uncommon in 
British shriibberies. 

Bbown Coal, brottn-JeoU, a named used for lignite, 
in emitradisiiuotion to fine coal, which is blaok. (dke 
Lionitb.) 

Bbowntb, brou^-nt, the name of a kind of fairy 
formerly believed in in the Uehrides and North of 
Scotland. lie was an obliging sort of elf, that used to 
come into bouses by night, and perform luatilv any 
piece of work that might remain to bo done. At one 
tunc every funiily of iinnortane.e believed that they had 
a npecial b<*r iio, and they gave him offerings of 
the various ; > hiots of the place. Thus some, when 

they churnec. sneir milk, or brewed, poured some of 
the milk or v,<«rl through the hole of u stone called the 
brownie's stone. The brownie of Scotland boro a very 
striking reseiublaDce to tho Robin Guodfellow of 
England. 

Brow VINO, brovn^dng (Ang.-SaxJ, a process by 
wbicii the barrels of muskets and riilea are partially 
oxidized and snlphnrized, and so prevented from being 
easily rusted. The barrel being bright ened and cleaned 
thoroughly from nil, a mixture of nitric acid, chloride 
of iron, sal ammoniac, and siilphue of co^er, is laid on, 
and allowed to remain several hours. The process ia 
repealed several times, and the barrel is cleaned ulti- 
mately with alkaline water, and polished. 

Bbownistb, broun'-isti, a sect of Christians, which 
arose in Kngland towards the end of tho loth cen- 
tury, and took their name from their ibunder, Robert 
Brown, a man of some learning, but of an impetnoua 
and fiery temper. H« began to inveigh against the 
ceremonies of the Church of England in 1580, and 
zealously diffused bis sentiments by preaching from 
nlaco to place, principally in the ^nnty of Norfolk. 
Being greatly opposed, he left England with a eongre- 

{ 'atiou which be nad ooUreted, and settled at Middle- 
lurgh, in Zealand ; but, quarreling with his flock, he, 
three years afterwards, left them, and returned to 
Encliind. lie again itinerated through the countiy, 
and preached with considerable success; but he after- 
wards conformed to the established chnroh, and ob- 
tained the rectory of Onndle. His followers, however, 
continued to increase, so that Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
1583, estimated their number at upwards of ^,000, 
exclusive of women and children. They were treated 
with great rigour, and several of them were executed 
in the rei^ of Elisabeth. Many fled to Holland, where 
seversl cnurches were established; as in Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, end Leyden. This sect Bubsequetatlfy 
merged in the Indepenaents, of whom Mr. Robinson, 
pastor of the Brownist church at Leyden, is regarded 
ns the real fonnder. The Browiiists differed from the 
Epi-copalisns mainly regarding ecelesioatical order and 
discipline, for their the^ogiciu opinions were generMlj 
conformable to the Artieles of the Church. Their' doo- 
trines and oburch government vary much resembl* 
those of the English Indapendasts oi the present 
{See Indbfbnbxntb.) 

Bbucia, or BBuem, 6m'-ae-d, an alkaloid ocenr- 
ring in large quantities in eoinunotion witjh stvychnki 
in the eirg^noe ni» eooM'ea. It ia less marked in its 
propertiee than strychnia, which it cloMly reeembleB. 
it crystaUixes in colourless transparent rhombic prisms, 
which are insotnble in ether. Its poieonona propertisB 
are less active tbag those of ttiyoniua. By the action 
of nitric acid on bmeia, eompoandsare obtained wiihflt 
render it probable that mmliyl enters into the emn* 
poeitton ofihit alkaloid. (Bee Stetoknia.) 

Bavom, M-stt», n fimwi hydrate of ningBMii» 
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oee^Bgiii silky sreyiah or bliiiah»whita ouasss. A. 
mme i^ivon to cboitdrMito or ohrysolifee. 

llBVKiiBSi bim-maiitf {Ft. hrum, fog), the bubo 
fifiii to tbe sscoBd nooth of tho ycor in tiio Frendu 
rerolutionnxy calendVi. Xt oommenosd on tho 23rd 
October and ended on the 21tt ofNoTember, tbosoom* 
losing thirty dsy». It received lU name firom the Ibgs 
ihet usna My p revail aboot this time. The 18th of 
Bromairei Till, year (Bth of November, 179D), is cele- 
brated for the overtbroir of the Direetory and the 
establishment of the sway of Napoleon. 

Bavjf XACX a, Aru-ae-ar-se-e, in But., the Bruaiia fsm., < 
a net. ord. of dicotyledonoos plants in the nib-oliss 
CalteiJIonB. They are small heath*lik« shrubs, found 
at the Cape of Good Hope and in Madagusesr. Their 
properties and uses are unknown. 

irBriioirxA.v Ststkx or Minxciirii bru-no'-ni-aH, 
was founded by Dr. John Brown, a Hcottish physioisn, 
who flourished towards the end of last ceututy. liis , 
system is explained at large in bis ** Elcinenta Medi* ' 
cime/* pnblisbod in 17W). It found numerous sup - 1 
porters, and gave rise to mtiob opposition. According 
to him, the waracteristics of iuo are sensation and 
motion; tbu capability of being afieotod by external 
powers is termed excitability ; the agents are 
exciting powers : the result is excitement. AVhen the 
efimuft act upon the excitability with a suflieient 
degree of power, there is a pleasant eeuMatiun of 
beritb; when they raise the excitement above this 
point, or depress it below it, disease takes place ; and 
u^en the t/mu/i cease to aot, or the system to feci 
their power, death ensues. The sriiaua are of two 
classes— external and internal; the external being heat, 
light, air. food, medicines ; the internal, the functions 
w the body, muscular exertion, powers of the mind. 
Bxcitemeut is life, and the body lias an unceasing ten* 

j... 1... 




Mung upon the exolfeilnuty, tend to exnaust it. Unr 
whole liie is un alternation of wasting and recruiting 
onr excitability,— of wasting it by day in Inhonr and 
enjoyment, of recruiting it by night by the abstraction 
of aU etimnlating powers. All diseases are of two 
kinds— dSfAsme, or diseases of weakness, or debility ; 
and riAffiric, nr diseases of excess of strength. Ilia 
mode of treating diseases, therefore, had for its object 
merely the inereasing or diminishing of excitement, 
without regard to their particular syiuptonis. The 
doctrine, in its original form, may be considered as 
exploded ; hut'xnore recently a sect has arisen, prsnoi- 
pally in Italy, who profess a niodilicatiou of the Bruno- 
nian system, and who are known as Modern Brunnuiuus. 
They advocate what is known as the corttra-simuZ/fu/ 
mode of treatment of disease. 

BacsrewiCK Qaxair, bru.iuf-wxkt a pigment con- 
sisting of oxychloride of copper, formed by exposing 
oopper clippings to the action of hydrochloric acid, or 

• strong somtioii of sal-ammoniac, in the open air. 

BsuSHBil, BBUSnilAKlltG, AricsV-et (Fr. br099€9 ; 

Oer. Aartlea), instrumenu used for painting or for re- 
moving dirt by light rubbing, from lIcKirs, furniture, Ac. 
They are generally made o^air, bristles, or whalebone, 
and are divided into two riaases,— simple and compound. 
Simple brushes are composed of a single tun, and 
compound brushes consist of several tufts inserU*d in 
a handle. Painters* bnuhet are examples of the 
fbtmer, and ordinary hair-bmsbes of the latter. The 
smaller kinds of simple bmebessre known by tlie name 
of pencils, and are made of camel or sable-hair, in- 
serted in quills of different alses. When coarser and 
stronger matesialis used, they are generally mounted to 
tin tubee, and known by the neme of toM$, the larger 
kiodt being bound couMStioka wiihetringor oopper 
wire. Alter these come whitewash brushes, which 
consist of two or more large tofts fixed nde by side on 

• flat handle^ and aeonm firmly with string or wire. 
Compound brashes an eo made that a number of tufts 
nreinaerted into holee periented at regular distancee 
Inthebeekoretookoftkabaudle. In making brusbea 
of thiedeaeriptio&,f}ia workmen tekeae tuft of e eise 


broome, ere ell made in thie msinmr ; the 
kind of duatiag-brualMS art also made ebiQerjly. .The 
most Important etMeacee used In making brushes dro 
hogs' bnetlea. In the bnithes above mentioned tlwi 
bnetlee are need the full length, hut when brashM 
are vranted for bard rubbing or serubbing|. they arc cut 
abort. In these short-haired brushes tiie tufts arc 
generally iaeerted by tho druwa method. In th)i 
process the back of the brush is bored in a similer 
manner to that described, after which a smeller borer 
is used, and tho perforation.osrried right through the 
stock. The bruanmaker then takes a smaller number 
of bristles than will fill the hole, and atteohea th^ 
ends to a fine wire, which is passeo ttirough the hole^ 
the stock and drawn tight iw to a knot. He then 

E aues this wire, which is very flexible, through another 
ole, and forms another knot, and so on tlU a row is 
completed, when he outs off the ends with a strong 
pair of sheers famished with a gauge, which regulates 
the length of the tuft. The back of thp brush m thnfi 
covered with a thin piece of wood as a veneer. Tootjfw 
brushes and ivory brushes are ofleu mode with silver 
wire which is left visible ; and sometimes tho tufts are 
held in their places by a process called irtpanning. 
The ends of the wires in trroanned work are secarSl 
laterally. For making soft brushes, such as hst- 
lirushes, goat's-hair, and other kinds of hair, are much 
used. The process of drawing in tho oosreer dc- ‘ 
•cription of bruslimaking is penormed by men, but 
women are largely empkiyed in tho manufacture of 
fancy brushes, and tho selecting and cleaning of the 
bristles. The value of the brashes and brooms ex* 
ported from this oonntry in 185(1 was £.‘17, 0-11 . 

Baasu-TnRKRT {TaUgalla XafAumil. — This bird, 
called also the wattled taUegsJla, inhanits Now South 
Wales, from Cape Horn to Morelob Buy. It is aboot 
the sise of a common turkey tliree parts grown, 
whole of the upper surface is of a bmokisb-browo, the 
feathers of the cnest edged with silwnry grey. The ekin 
of the head and neck is of a deep red, ana the neck it 
ornameiiled with a bright yellow wattle. The most 
curious circumstance connected with the bruih-turki^ 
IS, that it does not, like other birds, batch its eggs by 
sitting on them, but collects together an immense neap 
•>f decaying vegetable matter os a depository for im 
eggs, and trusts to tlie heat evolved during the proeeee 
of decomposition for tho development of its young. 
This heap is gradually collected by the bird for several 
weeks previous to the period of laying, and is sometimee 
so large as to contain two or three cartloads, ^ye 
Mr. Gould : ■' The mode in wliioh the muteriids conk* 
posing these mounds are accumulated is singular! the 
bird never uses its beak, but, grasping a quantity in its 
foot, throws it bmakwards to Cue tiomtuou centre; th^ 
clearing (ho surface of the ground completely for a 
cuusiderabln distance round. The heap being accaottt* 
lated, and lime allowed for a ■ufllcfietit heat to be en- 
gendered, the eggs arc deposited, not side by side, aa 
is ordinarily the case, but plauted, at the distance of 
nine or twelve inches from each other, and buried, at 


■tronf thread aalMattma. Ha then dips the bound 


bly informed, 'both by natives and settlers living near 
their haunts, that it is not unusual to obtain nearly a 
bushel of eggs at one time from a single heap ; and at 
they are oolioious eating, they are eagerly Mniglit 
after." 

Bbvtb, brute (Lat. bntfu*), a term applied to iboti 
animals which aot by instiiiet only, in order todiatin* 
fikish them from men, who aot by reaaoa. It ia eyno- 
nymous with the word beast. 

BaracajK, 5»y-aF-s«-e (Gr. bruo, X sprout), in Bot.. 
Unk-mosses, a sub-ord. of the Hioas faiu.,dfa(fiiguish^ 
by the aporangium dehiaoing trauaveracly, eitlier ftoa 
the separation of the Operaultim or in au irregular 
manner. (See Mnaci.) 

Baron ua, brigZ-mue <Gr. ArBehu. I grind mv teeth)» 
in Med., is the i^adl^of the taatti, or that gnaabiiw 
and ehatterliig of the teeth whieb takes place in w . 
lepay and other eoumlalvtf diaorders. 

BnyoBUi AfW-aa-o (Gr. Ante, I apvout), in Bqfe» » 
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mn. of plants belonging to the nat. onL CteenrfitfeieM. 
llie most interesting species is B, dUulmt the red4)ninied 
biyonv, or wild vine* an indigenous perennial* growing 
in heages and thickets* and blossoming dnmig the 
month of Uaj. The flowers are yellowiU'Whita* with 
green streaks* and ere dioseions ; that is, the male- end 
female flowers ore boms bv distinct plants. The stems 
are put forth annually, end olimb by means of tendrils. 
Tim root is large, white* and is sold by herbalists under 
the names of white bryony end manoruke-root. (For 
the tme mandrake^ ms M amiBadOEA .} The root oon> 
tains a peculiar bitter i«inoiple* termed Sryonin, It 
is a violent emetic and purgative* and is hichly poison* 
ous. giving rise to symptoms moch resembling those of 
cholera, it is stated to be frequently used by qusek 
doctors in the oonnivy* and is employed ns a topicHl 
application to braises. J9. alba, JiMticana, and i(/W« 
aama, have elmilar properties. 

Bbttjii* bri*»um, in Bot.* a gen. of Mosses in the 
sab*ord. jlrvae§a. The species are very numerous, 
and many or them are natives of Britain. Their stems 
are short* and their leaves form tiny rosettes* from the 
centre of whioh the fcuit-slAlhs spring. 

BpaSBi &a'*aue*a South* African plant, found growing 
in the Moravi country by Dr. Livingstone. It ailbrds a 
remarkably strong ilbre, which is used by the nutives 
for stringing beads upon. The botanical characters 
and relations of the plant have not } et boon ascer- 


Baohamites 


rtingoot aggressive operations agaiust the i 
They wetaprinoipailylfingliBh and French. Tbciy lived 
in estate of oonstaat warftee* carrying an hostflitias 
independentliy of peace or war at home. Thqy mada 
frequent desoents on the eoasto, plondering^and do* 
stroying the weaker towns and settiementa. Thew had 
their prindpsl settlement fbr some time on the aland 
of 8t.^tt8* and aftervrords on Tbrtuga* near St. Do- 
mingo ; and* when not engaged in traffic with the 
Indians* or in ezontsions against the Spamards* their 
principal occupation wat the banting of wild cattle* of 
which they mm boncan. At a later period* many of 
them becamelogwood’Cuttersin the Bay ofOampeoctay. 
The Spaniards* however* continued to harass and mur- 
der them wherever thw were to be found* and tho 
enmity between them, instead of subsiding* oi^ be* 
came more intense. By degrees* many men or good 
birth joined them* asaoUy under an assumed name* 
Tho history of these men abounds 'in d^eds of daring 
and high valour, but is also marked by deeds of revolt- 
ing cruelty. Among the great leaders whose names 
figure in the history of bucoanoering are the Frenoh* 
man Montbars* called the ** Exterminator : " Peter of 
Dieppe, called '* Peter the (^eat ; " and Henry Moi^ 
gan, a Welshman* afterwards knighted by Charles II.* 
and made dcprity-govemor of Jamaica. A high state 
of honour Sv* s to have existed among them* and it 
is said -.ts* locks, and all kinds of fostenlnM, 

were probib ■ ''d among them* as implying a snspioion 
of tiicir bononr. In 1(170 a treaty of peace was eon- 
clnded between England and Spain, whioh provided 
for the extinction of the buccaneer warfare, out with 
little success. The war between France and Britain, 
after the accession of William III. in 1608, effected 
what treaty could not scoompUsb, by cansiug a disso- 
lution of the ancient alliance, and a w.ar lietween the 
two parties. The treaty of Uyswick* in 1097, and the 
accession of a French Bourbon ggince to the throne of 
Spain four years later, brought about tho final sup- 
presaiou of the bneconeers. After their suppression* 
a race of pirates* of a much more dangerous and des- 
perate chameter* arose, and for a number of years 

f ircyod upon the commerce of all nations* until at 
en^h they were banted down and exterminated. Tho 
name given to the bneoaneers by the hVenoh is gene- 
rally Jlibrntien, apparently a corruption of the English 
word freebiKiters, and w hence the Americans have their 
term Filibusters.— Burney's Hittorjf of tho Buo- 
ramer*; Dampicr's Voyagot; and the Harrationoi 
Wafrr, Ringrovo, and Sharp. 

Bucciwatob, buk-H-naV-tor (Lat. hueeina, a trum- 
pet), in Anat.* is a mnscle of the cheek, so called (tom 
being brought much into play by tranqietors. 
Buccxacic. (See Whblk.) 

BvirziTTAiTB* btt-eeof-favpr (Gr. on ox* and 
kentanroe, a centaur), was the name of the state giUey 


Bobbus* hvh*‘bl (Du. bob^el), a small vescicle or 
bladder of water* or any other fluid inflated with air or 

gas. 

Bvdbli* is a cant name for a strong bubbling mult 
UqiM. 

Bvdblxs* a name given to fraudulent or unsub* 
ttontiai oomroerciol urojoats, which hold out prospects 
of speedy grfu* fur the purpose of enricUnig the origi* 
natim at too expense of ignorant and sanguine specu* 
lators. The term is generally applied to those scheiuea 
in whioh the funds are raised by the side of shares, or 
by a subsoription to a transferable stock, Tho name 
was first given to undertnkii^ of this kind at tlic time 
of the Sottth'Sea project. By this notorious scheme, 
capital to the amount of three hundred millions was 
involved. Tho Babble Act (0 Geo. 1. c. 18) entirely 
prohibited the formation of companies by gambling in 
tooQsferable stocks, or by Ibo sale of shares, stating thot 
they had** manifestly tended to the common gnovatice, 

S rnudice* and inuonvenience of great numbers of his 
fi jesty's subjects in their trade and oommerce." The 
Babble Act was repealed by the stat. 6 Oeo. IV. c. 91 ; 
and the projectors of bubble companies are now only 
punishable, when they can be found guilty of firauu 
and conspiracy, at common law. 

Bubo* osu^-to (Or. boubott, the groin), in Mod., de* 

notes a swelling of a lymphatic gland, wnrticularh’ . ..... - - 

those of the groin or armpit. It may arise from of the republic of Venice, in which the doresMniiaUy, 
mere irritatioa or some local disorder, 'iu which case on Ascension-day* **mamed the Adriatic. Thiseno- 
the bubo is termed sympathetic ; or it may arise from 
the absorption of some irritating matter, or from con- 
stitutional causes. 

Bubobocblk, in Med., is a term applied to inguinal 
hernia. (See Hkbjila.) 

BuCQAL* hnk^okal (Lat. (ticca* the cheek), iu Med., 
denotes of or belonging to the cheek ; as, the hucml 
artery, whioh is a branch of the internal maxillary ; the 
huecal atandiUee, small mnoous glands* or follicles* situ- 
ated wTtiiin the cheek* under its lining membriino. 

Bvcoaitbbbs, buy*A^aeen, a class of pirates who 
infested the ooasts of the West Indies and South 
America in the 16to and 17th centuries. The term is 
derived flrom a Caribbee word, (oueaa* which wat ^ 
plied to too flesh of cattle our^ in a particular m^ 
ner. The natives taught the prooess to the colonisti* 

SM the French, who adqpted the word, formed ftom it 
W v«b (oMcanar* and the noun toncaater; whence our 
tom buoouieer. The bucosneers owed their origin to 
tlto jealousy of theSpanisrds* who refosed to any 

OlikM nation to sotUe or trade in that part of the 
woti4# Btttorpnsing adventurers of other countries 
wave natonOy averse to submit to this, and the cruel- 
ttoathat pnotiaad against those that dared to 
autoe their memce toare, were such that the 
toNatnran Ibmad toessseivea* about 1524, into an 
moetotloo. not manly for mutnel defence* but for au^ 



avcBBCAinu 


tom is traced to a naval vieterTgaiaed onAseanrioB- 
day* 1177, by Doge Sebasfeiano SBani over too emptror 
Frederick Bwbarosta. The pope presented BbmT with 



great pomp and ceremony, and with a i 

tondaaoe* proeeedad in the MaeemUuer, and dropped n 
gold ring into the Adrietie, with toese vnnda* We 
wed thee with thiarint^totoiBen of our tone and pis^ 
petuai aovereign^.** whan toe French took TaohN^ 
what ia said to haive been toe ancient Basantoar me 
bltRlt^ 

BptBAjrifBi^ toe nme of e acto of 


mmmAL htfobwatioit. 


Bucta Xmv'os 

nous fft]i»tio» vbi«h spnM up in the ue«t of Scot- 
imd eboat the yeev 17^. The rounder of the teet wee ; 
• Mn. Biiubeth Beehen, the wife of e potter in > 
OlMwmr, who, .ftom eUght eberretioiief et length gmi 
hetsMf ont to be the wonum epoken of in Ber^tionl 
xii. She ndned over to her boMf the Bee. Ur. White,! 
minister of » Belief oongregetion in Irrine, end nuay 
of the inhebiteiite of Irane were induced to beeome 
her foUowere. White wee represented ee tlie men 
obild born of the woman. They went ftom house to 
house oxi^eining the Scriptures, praying, and testiiy- 
ing that the end of the world wse at hand, end that it 
wee the duty of eiwerr Christian to abandon the con* 
cetns of time, end to prepare for the reception of 
Christ. Such prooeedinjn led to popular tumultSt and 
•he and many of her followers were expelled from the 
town in May, 17S1. They found a settlement at Close- 
bum, Damfriessbire, where they remained ,for some 
time liring in daily expeMation of being translated to 
heaven ; and on one oooaeion their leader conducted 
them to the top of a hill, from which they were going 
to be taken np to heaven ; but, after waiting for a con- 
siderable time, they hafl to return disappointed. After 
this many of them left the society, and Mrs. Buchan 
herself died in 1792 ; but there still roniained a few 
eonivors, the last of whom died in 1916. 

Bveau Lbatxb. (Ste Babobha.) 

Beex, huk (Sax. lnu‘ca)t the male of the fallow 
deer. A buok is ceiled a fawn in his ilrst year; a 
pricket in his second : a sorcl in his tliird ; a sore in 
nis fonrtb ; a buok of the first head iu his flfrh ; and a 
great buck iu his sixth. The female of the Imok is 
teemed a doe. The term buck is elso applied to the 
male of the goat, sheep, rabbit, and hare. The male of 
the red doer is tanned a stag, or baft, and never called 
a buck. <^e Bbsb, Stao.Y 

Bucxiiouirn, buk^^hound, a kind of dog formerly 
very common in Bogland, but comparatively rare now. 
It waa used cxoluaiVely for baok-huutinff, and closely 
rosembles the staghoond (which see). Many varieties 
of, hounds, beside too buckuound, are now used for decr- 
hunting. 

Bncsiirfl, huVAng (Ang.-Sax.), in Mio., is a term 
applied to crushing ore by hand on a plate colled u 
bHrkmg’pUUe. by meeas of a flat-headed hammer. 

BncKi.](m, huV4er (Fr. frowcBer), a shield or wea- 
pon of defence worn on the left arm. It was of dif- 
ferent sises, and made of different materials. It woa 
attached to the arm by two atraps, one of whifh parsed 

over the fleshy 
part of tlie fwre- 
arra below the 
elbow, and the 
other WHS grasp- 
ed in the hand. 
The It o in an 
spearmen wore 
bucklers about 
fonr feet long by 
two in breadth, 
slightly curved in 
form, behind 
which they 
crouched before 
or after hurling 
««.***.. ***• javelin: it 

BVCXLBB. 

wood, strengthened with leather and metal plates 
and boesee. In medimtal times the buckler was 
generally round or ovaL The Scotch target was a 
Iracklei' of bolTs-liide, omamented with a rim, boss, 
and studs of metali it woe used to catch and tom away 
the blow of a sword or lanoe, and always ibnaed pact 
of the equipment of a ^blander. * 

BuenAW, haV-rdoi (Ifr. hougmm), a sort of strong, 
coarse linen cloth, gammed, calendered, and dyed 
several eokmre. It is empkyed In drapery, gannents, 
Ac., when they ace raqniirea to be ksj^ stHf in a par- 
tiooiar form, and also for msKlDg wrappen to oover 
hales of merchandise. 

Bvcxsmr, frak'^eUa, a umt givsii to a siMig, 
twilled woo&sn olotlHjaaiiesal^ need fior making tron- 
secs. It is highly imlled to thawidth of twagty-eeven 
iaelMt, and the pOa or nap is so fistthad sa to show 
the tastnre throngfait, Ithas dMbtisoi oMrinedite; 


Bod 



-iame from its strength and tooghness, and its fOs^ 
bianco in Iheas respects to IsathSr xutda from thatllh 
of a buck. 

Bocxtuour. (ffw Rviidnft.) 

Buckwbjuv. 056$ FAQortBVlr.) 

Bvcoucs, kew-ho^-lkf (Gr. tewftoBka), WOpM^ 
means pastoral, pertaining to cattle, and is the aasM 
given to a species of poetry whleb was common a m edf 
the ancient Ot^s, hut has been little ooltlvatsd w 
the moderns. It r^resentsd rutsl aflhir^ andtbo lln 
and manners of shepherds. The poems of ThMMffltllSj 
Bion, and Moschns, and the Bdqgues of Tirgil, SM of 
this class. The metro employed S the bengasteiv or 
heroic ; bnt tho lines flow moro eerily h«e than in 
epic poetry. 

Bni>, ftud (Da. tof.), in Bot.. theorganiBOdradinsBt 
of a branch or a flower. Buds which prodnee leaves, and 
have the power of extmding into hranchcf, are called 
/eqf-bud* ; while those wl^h prodnee flowers only. Slid 
arc ordinarily destitute Of this power of extewMi, 
receive the distinctive appellation of./f<MMr4adt. Thso* 
reticidly eonsidernd, however, a flower-bnd Is meMlyn 
modified leaf-bud; for all the different parts of n 
flower may be regarded as altered leavM. A lahMMid 
usnally originates in the axil of a previonsly^dOmiad 
leaf, the terminal hud of a braneh being no eimwdioii 
to this rule. Every leaf has one or more of these 
organs in its aril, cither inTa mdtmentasy or perftiot 
state. Whether lateral or terminal, each bud consists 
at first of a minute conical cellular mass, which soibn 
mnnicates with the cellular ttssue of the stsim or 
branch. Around this, spiral and other veserie and 
wood.cells are soon developed, and these are also con* 
nroted with similar parts of the wood. Outside alt, in 
a cellular anbatanoe, which ultimately becomes the 
bark, the rudimentary leaves are devmoped. By the 
growth of these parts, a little conical body is produced, 
which, under favourable ciroamatanoes. develops into 
a braneh resembling in every respect the Mrent axis. 
In temperate and emd climates, the buds, wliioh remain 
dormant during tho winter, are generally covered with 
modiHfd leaves, called 9caU$, Theso protective organe 
arc usually of a hardened texture ; sometimes they are 
covered with a rosiuous secretion, as in the bona* 
chestnut and several species of poplar } and sometimM 
they have a dense coating of soft naira, or down, as in 
some of the willows. Buds thus protected arasridto 
bo sraly. In the buds of tropical regions, and those 
horbacenns plants which are never exposm Co tho oold 
of winter, eiieh protective organs would be useless, and 
are accordingly absent. Those buds are distinguluiad 
as nuked, in a few instances, even bade of parenaial 


leaves are often very enriouriy Added, or rolled np, 
and the diffcidnt potions which they assume ara 
highly characteristic of different kinds of plfUitS. The 
arrangement of the leaves in the bud must not, tboro- 
fore Tie overlooked by the practical botanist, (flbe 
TxRSTATioy.) A leaf-bud may bo removed whan yottng 
from one plant and grafted upon another, tba 
process of budding, so as to continue to form its dlfl* 
ferent parts: indeed, in some instanaes, it may oven 
be made to grow in theseoil immediately after r emov sL 
In certain cases, moreover, leaf-buds ire natinraihr 
^Cached dhring the life of the parent, so as to term. 
independent pUiiits, and thus propiurate the species. 
On this account they have been called flawd awki^by 
some botanists. They are, Sn fhet, cmmyoplsiita ftxia 
to the axU. capable of sending stsnu and waves sn an 
upward direction, and woody Abres, whloh miff ha 
oonsidered as roots, dow n w a r ds . A tm otiW, aamrd* 
ingly, be said toconristof asaiislr oflsaMVtfdiuMacned 
to a common axis, or trunk;. In oriOnsiy tress^ in 
which there is provlefOB tnada for tin fonusttou of 
numerens lateral leaf-buds, any toe to a four 
branches is estily reoaisua : hu fai pautts, whiA only 
form central lee^buas, and hatu no proririon for 
lateral tonuMon of tnasgu any iiijunr infliotsd on 
the bad in tits axis I•^5fon%'i3wly to have u ntmi 
iudieial effbet on tiw ftatuye W of the plant. 
Imdsere scmtetiinesesririiMantl^ thatutoMW,^^ 
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Baddhlsm 

or ^abnomaln The woody nodules, osUed esifttyo^^ikU. 
seen in the bark of the b^h, dm, and otiier tree^ are 
looked upon as nartiaUy-developed aboonnal Imds, 
in which the woody matter has been hardened by the 
preMiire of the suironndin^ titsne. The aodnlea some- 
times form knots on the snrihoe of the Item; at other 
times they appear as large cxorescencee ; and in tome 
oases twigs and leaves are nrodnoed by them. Adven- 
titious buds are produced naturally on the edges of 
certain leaves, and on the surfaces of others. These 
are capable of forming independent plants. Similar 
buds may be made to appear on the leaves of Qemerat 
Gloxinia, and Aekimtne», by wounding various parts 
of them, and placing thorn in moist soil : this is the 
method often pursued by gardeners in their propaga- 
tion. Flower-buds, like leaf-buds, are ordinarily axil- 
lary, being produced in the axil of Aoral leaves or 
bracts. Tney cannot be need for budding, for they 
always die when removed front the parent stem. {Set 
lout, Flowbb, Brin.) 

Bdudbism, bud'^diem, o religious system which 
prevails over a great part of Asia, and is said to have 
a greater number of adherents than any other religious 
system among mankind, amounting, according to some 
geogrimhers, to four hundred millions, or about a third 
part of the human race. The system is said to have 
originated in India, about 6(K) years before the Chris- 
tiaa era ; but in the land of its birth almost all traces 
ofit havenow diaajppeared. It is the nrevuiling reli- 
gion* howoror, of the inhabita..tB of the nigh tuble-land 
nortu of the Himalayas to Siberia, of Cbina, Japan, 


Buddlas 

the almost oomplste absence of dogmas or titniil. It 
is, or rather was,— for it baa been much eormpted by 
other oreeds, an essentially moral system. Its oWeefe 
was to teach man how to attain to a irare and holjltfo. 
Henee it did not eo mneh deatroy other religione with 
which it came in contact^ as engraft itself upon them. 
It did not abolish castea where they already existed, bat 
it did not introdnee them where they ^ore unknown. 
Buddha admits and names a number of the Brahmani* 
cal gods, but he sets the Sopreme Intelligenoo above 
them. The ritnal or worship is extremely simple. 




temples contain only on image or Buddha and aDagoba, 
or shrine containing his relics. There are no priests 
or clergy properly so called, but only an oraer of 
monks, who have given themselves to a life of sanctity, 
and who are generally very namerone. They are 
obliged to live in celibacy ; but they may retire from 
their order if th^ desire it, and are then permitted to 
many. The four sublime verities, or axioms, upon 
which the system of Buddhism is built, are~l. that 
there exists pain ; 2. that the cause of pain is desire, 
or the attachment of the sonl towards certain objects; 
3. that pain can be ended by Kirvana; and 4. the 
way that leads to Hirvana. By the practice of six 
transcondant i Teotiona,— alms, morals, science, on* 
ergy, patieiici • >iaxity, a man might hope to arrive 
at the sthte c> iSirvana, — repose or annihilation. Ex- 
istence is vteNcd as a curse rather than a blessing; 
and the endless transmigrations through other beings 




is said to have been a prince of the name of Biddhartha, 
son of Buddhodana, king of Kupalavostu, which was 
lomewhere on the confines of Nepaul. He is called by 
Aomerons names, hut the principal, that of Buddha, 
«.«. the wise or enlightened, does not seem to have 
been given to him till after he appeared as a toachci* of 
religion. In China, Buddha has been corrupted into 
Fo-m and Fo. lie is said to liave been e^nally dts- 
tiognished for great beauty of person and high mental 
enoowments. 71 e early gave evidence of a serious and 
contemplative disposition, and in order to drive away 
this, his father surrounded him with all the pleasures 
of a gay and luxurious court. At the age of twenty he 
marnea a charming princess, by whom ho had two 
ohildren, a son and a daughter. Earnest thoughts of 
the depravity and misery of human life, however, eon- 
tinne to engage his attention, and be couooives the 
idea of retiring iVom society and living in solitude; 
gimrds are set over him to prevent bis escape ; but he 
at length aneceeds, and takes up his abode on the 
banks of a river called Aruasara, or Earasara. Uo 
was now about thirty years of age, and he remained 
therefor six years, spending bis time in devout medita- 
tions. Ue would, it is said, remain for weeks plunged 
In deep abstraction, attempting to solve the mysteries 
of life, death, sin, goodness, wisdom, and sueb-like. 
At length he is enlightened, and comes forth as a reli- 
gious teaohor of others. He first appears at 'W ornashi 
(Benares), to propound his new doctrines ; and for 
upward of for^ years he continued to preach his 


having lived to see his doctrine spread all over India, when wounded, as the plnm, cherry, peach, and stone- 
For several centuries Buddhism seems to have cou- fruits in general ; also for roses ana many other flower- 
tinned to flourish in that eonniiy, and to have been ing shrubs. The budding-knife !»> a point like a 
tolerated by the Brahmins. At length, it seems to lancet, and the handle generally terminates in a thin 
have endured a long-continued persecution, which ulti- ivory blade, to be osea for nusiog the bark of the 
mately had the ctTcot of entirely expelling it ftom the stock. The effects of budding are praeisdy wimilar 
country where It had originated. Wbat was the cause to those of ordinaiy gnfti^. {Set Oxabtibo.) 
or the nature of these perseoutkms is unknown; but the , Buddlb, hed'-jf (Ang.-au.), in Wn., a trough or 
last trsoes of the system disappear about the Ilth or pit containing water in which the ore is washed. 

Iflih oentury ; but by this time it had taken Arm root in Budolba, Aad-Js'-a (after Adam Boddle, an Eng- 
ather parts, where it stiU continnee to flourish. Nu- lish botanist of the 17th centuiy), in Bot., a gen. of 
naroiM ramaJni of Buddhist temples are scattered plants belonging to the nat. ord. Svophulariaeem, 
o|M Ifldia; and, during the period of petaeouCion, The species are anruba, natives of the warmer regions 
wbaA thw wjw ^jen from the cities, they retired of the world, and are remsriiable for their gay and 
nsoAf tha bills of the west, and there constructed sweetecented Mange-coloured flowen. B. neemda is 


daoMala ® vwider of all B, gh^tota, a native of OhiU. is hardy enough to endure 

lybo see tha m* ^ Baddtom^dffirs frmn Bm hm a ni i m in the dimatstof most pom of Sngbui^x and hsa b^me 


from the necessity of being born again. There are 
five moral precepts of universal obligation ; vis., not to 
kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, 
and not to be drunken. There are others for thoso 
entering upon a religious lite.— Kef. Manual o/Bnddh-- 
iem, by K. 8. Hardy; Introduction d VIlieioire die 
Bnddhinm ludicn, by Bumnuf ; Xs Jiouddha ei ea Rrli^ 
gion, by Samt- Hilaire ; Edtnhurph Review, April, 

Buddino, hud*4ttp (from Du. bot, a bud), in Hort., 
a peculiar mode of grafting, in whioh a leaf-bud 
is used instead of a young twig or scion. The bud to 
be employed is cut out of the branch along with a small 
portion of the bark and young wood, and the woody 
part is then carefully separated. Two incisions are 
made iu the bark of the stock intended to receive the 
bud, so as to form the letter T ; the bark is raised on 
both sides of the longitudinal cut, and the bud, with its 
shield of bark, is inserted in such a way that the upper 
edge of the shield joins exactly to the transverse cat in 
the bark of the stock. The leaf in the axil of whiob 
the bud grew is out off, and the newly-inserted bud ia 
for a w hde held in its place by strands of bass matting. 
If the bud is sufficiently matured, and if the bark at- 
tached to it is properly fitted to that of the stock* the 
fiperation is almost sure to be successful. This is by 
far the most common method of budding. It is gene- 
rally distinguished as ehield-budding. Another method, 
called tcaJUQp-hudding, consists in removing entirely a 
thin slip of Dsrk fyom the stock, and fitting into the 
wound a similar slip bearing the bud. The proper 
time for budding is a little aftor midsummer, when the 
bud is perfectly formed. The process is particularly 
well adapted for trees which are apt to exude gum 
when wounded, as the plnm, cherry, peach, aad stone- 
fruits in general ; also for rosea ana many other flower- 
ing shrubs. The biidding-knUe !»> ^ point like a 
lanoet, and the handle generally terminates in a thin 
ivory blade, to be osea for nusiog the bark of the 
stook. The effects of budding are preeisdy wimiiar 
to those of ordinaiy grafti^. (Bee QxABTnro.) 

. Buddlb, bud'~di (Ang.-Sax.), in Min., a trough or 
pit containing water in which the ore is washed. 

Budolba, Aad'Je'-a (after Adam Boddle, no Eng- 
lish botenist of the 17th centoiy), in Bot., a gen. ^ 
plants belonging to the not. cvd. SvophuU^iaeem. 
The species are shrubs, natives of the warmer regions 
of the world, and are ramariiable for their gay and 
sweet-scented Mangs-ooloQrsd flowen. B. neemda is 
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Slide Xai^t 

Buvb Lion, hui«, ft tflfT luifihc rintUlog 
in 1»rillian<7 the deotrio ona Um« lights, mod* by 
urging • ourrent of puro oxygen through the Atme of 
»n dJgtnd gBS<jet. It dsriTes its ntme fh>m the TittsAe 
of Bade, in ComwsU, where it wee first used by its 
inventor. 

Boogbt, bttd'-Jei (Vr. bonyefie), o beg or litUe 
seek, sach ns mey be easily corned. It comprises 
also the contents of the beg or seek, end hence hes 
come to denote » stock or store of enything; as a budget 
of inventions. In parliamentary language, the budget 
is the financial statement laid annually by the chan* 
cellor of the exchequer before parliament, of the esti- 
mated public income and expenditure for the follow- 
ing year, commencing on the 6th April, mentioning 
what taxes it is proposed to repeal, reduce, or aug- 
ment, and what new ones are to be imposed. In his 
■peecb on the occasion, the chancellor reviews the 
niiancial condition of the country, coiuparing th« la- 
oome and expenditure of the previous year with those 
of preceding years, justifying the changes that are 
proposed to be m^o, and estimating their probable 
efiSsets, The statement of the chancellor is alwavs 
looked forward to with great iutcrest, and frequently 
gives rise to much exciteincut, as involving important 
changes. 

BDi>.v.Ki.y8, bud-nt’-Stu, in Eccl. ITist., a sect, that 
arose in Fviiand towards the close of the Kith century, 
and took their name from their founder, Simon Dud- 
naeos. They denied the divinity of Christy and rernsed 
to worship 'him, adopting, also, many wild vagunes. 
Their founder was an«*raarda admitted into ilie com-> 
muiiion of the Sociniaiis, and his fuilowers seem to 
have dispersed. 

Bl'fv, or Brrrr Coat, in Mod., is a light 
yellow viscid substance, which is formed on the surface 
of blood drawn in certain states of disea-si*. 

Buffalo, bu/'-/S-lo (Ttul. and Span, ; Hot 

bubalus) .-^This animal differs from the bison in having 
no hump on the bock, and only a small dewlap on the 
breast, Besides this it carries no shock of hair about 
its neck and shoulders. They generally live iu flocks 
of about a hundred, and affect marshy regions, both 
on acoonnt of the coarse but luxuriant vcgctalion there 
to be found, as well as the opportunity for a ** mud ** 
bath, of which the buffalo is remarkably fond. The 
way he mdulgns this uglv predilection is singular: 
throwing him-self flat upon his side iu the mire, he shuf- 
fles round and round, the soil yielding to bis immense 
weight the exudation of any moisture it may contain, 
till he manufactures for himself a delicious basin of 
mortar covering him to his very eyes. When be emer- 
ges and has basked awhile in tfio sun, be looks like 
some hideous slack-baked day image. This manccuvre, 
however, is not withont purpose. Among the rank 
vegetation, and in the air, swarm millions of stinging 
flies, and until the buffalo’s mad coat peels oft’ through 
long wear, be is as impregnable to their attacks as the 
clay image he represents. The buffalo is one among the 
very few animats who manifest no fear at the approach 
of the tiger ; indeed, sportsmen concur that unless a 
tiger be i^-grown and in possession of all his strength, 
he will not venture to attack the bull buffalo. Should 
die tiger, made desjierate by hunger, attack a herd of 
buffaloes, his fate is certain. The whole herd will band 
against the common foe, and, assailing him with hoofs 
and horns, rend his striped bide to gory nbands, and 
trample him maimed and omsbed into the mire. 

Bdvfku, in Sagin., a rod with an enlarged 

end attached to a tpiral imring of great strength, fixed 
to the striking parts of looomotives and railway car- 
riages, in ordOT to diminish the shocks arising fwm 
«hy sadden movement or stoppage. 

Buffet, hoof^-fai (Fr.), anciently denoted a small 
apartment separated from the rest of a room, and 
nWd for containing china, glass-ware, Ac. The name 
was afterwards implied to a cupboard or set of riielves, 
which was used for a like purpose, bat which has now 
been superseded by the modem eideboard. Buffet, or 
bnifot-stool, was also applied to a smaB wooden stool 
genersUy used os a footstool* 

Buff L«AfKX% -fsflk'-er (eontraeted from bq/*- 




BuluMitoiie 

In the same maahm as ohamoit leather. Buff laathir 
is very plfable* ana not liable to crack or rot. It is 
used for matog baadoliua* belts, pouches, i^osaa* tod 
other artietee. 

Buffo, Buffa, hoof^ a term applied by Aa 
Italians to an actor and smger whotakea the humonma 
and ludierons parts iu their operas. The apiuiet la 
also applied to the pieces thcmaelvoa j as opera hm, 
a comic opera. T' 

Buffovt, a 

projecting covering of / |ff 

gause or linen for a I 

lady’s breast, in fashion 
in and after the year TCqSw 

1760. a period when iQ 

English ladies’ costume vf^Sr 

was very uugraoeful. Vv v 

The buffont entirely OL 

concealed the nock and ■ / 

boBom, and stuck out- / 

from beneath the chin yy/it 

like the breast of a if / ,] Miuin ^ 

pigeon. It was gene- / / // j UVpi 

rafly accompanied by |///// / 

some other ugly arti- l/l/l I 

olca of (•osluiuc which J/jj/ I I ']y^)||l 
were invented at that jjlll 1 llj[S|!L 

time. The figure iu the /rff 1 1 .KjJM 

illnatration wears the // f //I IBlIj ^ 

bufiimt, the cumbrous hi i ul Iffiyi 

hcad-dresH, and the fOl f il\ 
little frilled jacket, J 

of that period. The 
buffont was worn in 
Taris as late as 1788. BCfFOlfF. 

Buffoov, Ittf-foou' (Fr. bemffbni Xtal. h^ffo), alow 
jester, a man who amuaes others by rough tnekt, autio 
gestures, broad jokes, and suoh-liko. The name is said 
to be derived irom the barbarous Latin woj^ 
(checked), a name given to those who api>«ared on tuo 
stage with tlicir cheeka pulled up to receive blows on 
them, and ihua to excite (he laugnter of the spectators. 
Ill Italy the term is not alwaya used in a cootemptuoua 
aenso: there there arc two sorts of buffoons,-- the 
buffo canfuntif who has frequently an important psM 
to play, requiring cotiHideraOlo musical talent, and the 
buffo comicit, whoso part oousists more in acting. In 
England the name was sometimes applied to those 
perMoiis who were employed as tools at court or at the 
tables of great men. 

Buo, but/ (probably Wolih ftiw), — This tiresome 
insect is too well known to neua a devotion of space 


insect is too well known to need a devotion of space 
to its description. It is coiumouly ossertsd, though 
with what degree of truth it u hard to say, that 
before the year 1870 the inscot in question was nii« ^ 
known iu England, and Uiat it was imported from 
America with the timber that oountry furnislied for 
the rebuilding of London after its oertruotioB 
the great fire. Its blood-sucking projienaities, aud the 
disgusting smell it emits when excited, are in these 
day» no wonder amongst us. The female bug depoaife 
her eggs at the beginning of summer : they arc smal^ 
white, and of an oval shape, each being fixed to a luur* 
like glutioous stalk, ready to adhere to enythiag iM 
touches. 

Buole, bu'-gl (Ang.-Nor.), formerly a brass instru* 
ment withont any keis, used only by hunters aud 
for military purposes j within the last few years, how« 
ever, it has been so much improved by the addition of * 
six keys, that it now is of the greatest service both ill 
solo and concerted music, and is very oommouly foiiod 
in orchestral and militsW bands. The bugle, whggt ' 
played with tsato, forms a delightful acoompautoseut for 
the pianoforte, and possesses the advantime over mcNlt 
other homvy of a methodiosl flugeriDg, w which Uie 
true tones can be produced witfarat so ou^ recourse 
to the ear as wonld otherwise be pecftswry.' 

Buai.R,in Bot. (ffse AFU«a.) , 

Buoloss. {3e$ Avesuaa.) * 

Buhl-wouk, or, more properW, Botnu-woBfr, 
a method of inlaying metal upon groonds of ebony eg' 
tortoise-shell, or efr# pend, the "uvenlion of JW 




or from the salted and dried bidet of Souths Louis XIV. 

American oxen asd cows. Thsy are dreamd with ^ Birai-^ Bvbbb-« cr Btramsxorrj, 6ecr,a name gir 4 Ki 
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BuHdiBC 4Btt Biae 

Ac.) The large oontreotonr^ •• the Iste Mr. T. Cabftt. 
Mesarj. liueea t KeHk, the eontreoton for the great 
Eihibitioa building of 186S, and othere of equal tweb- 
rlt j, emploj xnaohiaerj woriced hj steam power in the 
maoafacture of rarioas parti of biulditigi» which tendi 
to insure great aoouraOT of fitting when the portion! 
are put together ; akid« indeed, there are oertam firma. 


illatonea. theniselvea entirely in the manunotore of particalar 

SviinxNa, bit'-ding (8ai. InUaut to build}.— By thia parts of a honae, anoh as doora, windows, &c., by ma* 
tenn is understood the art of pnttiog togotber certain chinery, which greatly facUitatea the operations of the 
xnalerialSf auob as atones, bnoks, timber, alatea, ice., builder, particularly if they be on a small scale, by 
wrought into various neoesaary forma, for the purpose enaiding him to purchase ready-made articles, which 
of constructing dweUing-houses and other edifices re- cost bim considerably lest than they would if be had 
qnired for public or private purposes. In building, the purobaacd the material and employed artisans to oie« 
builder practically carries out the ideas of the arebi- onto the required work. The more machinery con be 
tect, who contrives the plan of the required edifice, brought into operation, the cheaper buildinn can be 
that it may be wcU flltcd for the pnrpoao for which it raised; and hence the advantage and greatly mcreaaed 
is intended in every respect, and be suitable ibr the rate of profit that accrue to oontraotors whose capital 
locality In which it may happen to he placed. The enables them to erect niaehinciy to acoompliah tbo 
architect also furnishes the huUdor with working draw- construction of dilFerent parts of their wonc. It is 
iogs of the various elevations of the edifice and ver- said that progress in the art of building, m different 
tical sections of different parts, the form of the roof, localities, is always controlled by the material that con 
ground-plans of the several fioors, plans of the stair- be most readily procured in the neighbourhood, and 
oases, and drawings in detail of ornamental portions of that greater arobitectnral beauty, convenience, and 
the exterior and interior, drawn exactly to a certain elegance, are attained and shown in cities where stone, 
scale. He also gives the builder specifications of the that can be eas*' worked, can be had in the immodiAto 
materials to be employed in the coustructmn of the vicinity. The ; • h of this is certainly evinced iu tils 

building, and the manner amd form in which the mate- numerous magi >(iocnt structures iu stone that are tq 
rials are to be applied; and todothis, it is necessary that be seen at b'mo. 8t. Petersburg, Paris, Tiennat 
Che architect siiould have a practical as well us thco- Brassels, Edinbitrgli, Glasgow, New York, and Other 
vetioal knowledge of the strength and durability of the Kurupenn and American cities; but, in the present 
diflhrent materials used in building, particularly tim- d.ny, it has been shown that much can bo effected in 
bar, and the forma and errangenient m which' their brick work in every way, as exemplified in the buildings 
4lBpability to resist prcsstiro and tenaiou can be cm- lately erected in that material in and aronnd London, 
pl^ed to the greatest advantage. The builder, having Manchester, and Liverpool ; and a still higher degree 
•oai^Uy examined the plans and speoillcationa )>ro- of perfeulion will bo obtained when more attention it 
rided by the architect, enters into an agreement to Dsid to the production of coloured or polychrome 
perform the work required for a certain sum, under- irteks, and the brickwork is so arranged as to obtain 
taking it by ** contract,*^ as it is termed ; or he binds the juxtaposition of broader masses ox jolour, that will 
bimaeif to execute it at certain valuations fnr dill'erent present a more pleasing effect of contrast or harmony 
parts of the work ; that is to say, at so much (>er perch than can be found in toe intersectiou of walla of one 
ror wailing in stone ; so much per rod for brickwork ; colour by single strotcbing-conrsos of another, few aud 
•o much per square for roofing, fiooring, and paving ; far between, or the formation of the straight or cam- 
eo much per foot for woodwork of different kinds, Ac. ; bored arches above doors and windows by sltcmata 
oharring for tlie work by what is called a schedule wedges of colour, just the thickness of a brick. The 
of pnees in which case it is measured after its com- most beautiful ana pleasing buildings in the world may 
plMion bv fieraons ap^ioiuted by the architect to value be produced in brieawork, if the vessings, coins, and 
what the builder has done, and it is psid for according ornamental details, be formed of day, coloured and 
40 their valuation. Luring the progress of the build- moulded to suit their position in the building, and the 
faig, the work is superiutendea by a •* derk of the architect be animatea by the taste and feehng of an 
woncs,** a competent person acting under the archi- artist in grouping his coloured materials together, 
tent's orders, to see that the builder faitlifully follows Duildiito Act foe Loirnoir iVD ztb Nbiqsbovb* 
the specifications ; using good materinls, and applying noon. MBraoroLirav BuzLsnro Act.) 
good workmanship, through the agency of mechanics in BuiLni ko fit Pzsi, a method of building walls with 

his employ who are well skilled in ilie different branches compressed earth, which has been practise in T^nee 
of ooDstruetive building. In building, particularly with for a long period of time, p^iouli^ in the southern 
reference to dwelling-houses, great attention should part ofthe country, about Lyons. Walls built on this 
'tie paid to the following points The situation should plan somewhat resemble the old *'oob** walls of mud 
bo Bueh as will insure tr^om from damp, and protec- and straw, of which bams, cottages, and gavden-widls 
tion fhnn north-easterly and easterly winds ; the prin- wore sometimes made in ognonltiiral distriots in 
eipal apartments should have, if possible, a western or various parts of England ; but ihew are more durable, 
southern aspeot) the ground on which tbo house » more finished in appearance, and netter calculated to 
built should D6 or a nature to secure a good snpply of withstand the weather, from tibie method adopted in 
water, and a suflloient fall for drainage ; and the post- raising them. The foundations of the walls are mads 
tion ofthe dooraaud windows should be regulated in a of stone or brick, and are raised a short distance 
mauuw oalottlated to secure iVeedom Ikom draughts above the level of the ground. lE^h is then procured, 
und smoky ohimneje, which is to he obtained by which is neither too light oontaining too much 
nseertaining the direction of the winds to which the sand, nor too heavy from the pcsegt i ee of day in great 
dwolling wiU be chiefly exposed. The method of con- quantities, but which consists of rielt soil, eufiiciently 
•potion adopted in the various component parts of moist, with a little flue gravel m Hk This is rammed 
buildings of a public and prirste flature, will be found into a solid mass on the top of m foundation, bring 
OB reference to their respective headings, as well as kept in the proper shape and porition by a sort or 
notices of the various styles of Krehitecture and oma- mould formed of two boards, imit sre held apii^ by 
ttMtal driails, and plans resorted to in building with iron bolts and screws to the extent required for the 
different kinds of material. the articles AncB, ihickness of the waU, and are removed as soon as the 
AlOlilTiOTunx, Ashlxb, Bxxqb - noxin, Bonn, portion of wsB between them is completed. The wall 
jmerwonx, Bun.i>xno sir Pxsfl, BoiLDixo-Broira, ismade in courses a few indheaindepl^ and the earth 
CantxiiTRX, OaiitAa, Cniwrax, Cornro, Lxbzoh is added iu small qaantities at a time, that evety pqr* 
AnoiBincTUXAb, Lons, Loos, FnzmiooF Buisn- tion of the wall mqy be wril beaten together. The 
M<lt,BnVi^PonKnATio]r,OALunT, Houan-ionnira, feceof the wall on the exterior. Mid the interior ee 


l^vanoB, PtAmsina, Boor. BnmcATXD Wosn,, next the boar^ ronning the mould, ia taken out, and 
^AVtaunro, Sj^aTS, STAisoAsn, Stvoco, Snon,, a space about an moh or two in deplb,betweaB 
fi■w■]^Tllnllb^n^O|^^^AU^v^VB,Wn^lcrr Ihe board and Che nmbi part fifth# wall, wffii is flBed 


to eertain qnartxose rooks the worked surfaces ol 
wfaleh possess the property of rutting or grinding. 
They are used principaUy as millstones. The beef 
kinds are creamy white, with a granular and lomewhai 
cellular texture, and are obtained in the tertiarr form< 
ation of the Paris basin and the surrounding district, 
They are cut into wedge-riiaped paralleloplpcds called 



vmmATio's. 


BuilfliBit Ztaaset 

wilh ft fMing compoiiiiffli fbmied of time potto of 
earth and one pari of Jime^ Jbtoed together itfth water 
like mortor, but allowed to di 7 » and redooed to powder 
before it ie ramiaedia. It hardene aad forma a aolid 
coating, which keonc the eoco of the watt Area firom 
moietore. To avoid eettlement Arom ehrinking of 
materiid, all the bond timbarc aod pieoaa of wood 
placed in the walla are made as thin aa poaeibla, and 
the openings for doorways and windows are formed br 
inserting Atames of thick planks in the required posi- 
tions, and ramming the earth dosely against them as 
against the sides of the monHs. Ihc walls may be 
whitewashed or oolotirod, and smootlied by a woodeh 
instrument oaed by plasterers, which gives them a very 
neat ap]>earauoe. They are very durable if protected 
from damp aa much as poBaibie, aa walls of thia descrip- 
tion have stood in France for more than a hundred 
pears, and appear as sound as when they were Arst 
Dttilt; and the durability of the cob-wall, without any 
external feeing, is well known. As the material costa 
nothing but the expense of bringinff it to the spot 
where it is to be used, the cost of buildings dbnstriictcd 
in this way is very low in comparison with that of 
houses of atotie aod brick. Mr. Robert Salmon, of 
ItVoburn, Dedfordshire, who has «rocted many build- 
iims in this way, found that the cost of a aauaro yard 
of wall built en pis^ was only one-fourth or that of n 
square yard of bnekwork in that locality, if Jlnished 
mth facing composition on one side only, and one- , 
third, if Anished on both sides.— Ref. Trtnuactiotu of 
ttc Socioiv of Arlit vol. xxvii. ; English Cgehptedia— 
Arts and Sciences. 

BniLDiKQ Lbasbs. (Ses Lrasxs.) 

Bcxldxko SociKTixs are in the nature of a joint- 
stock company, cstabliBhed to rniscasuhBcripiion-fund 
by advances, m>m which the members shall be enabled 
to build or purchase dwelling-houses, or to purchase 
land ; such advances being secured to the society by 
mortgage of the premises so built or purchased. They 
are established upon the basis of rules provided, to be 
sanctioned under the provisions of the acts relating to 
/Hcfuffy sociotics. and they are made subject lu general 
to those acta. The members become shareholders by 
payiujX itn entrnuce-lec and binding tbcmseh es to make 
a ponodioal subscription, for tlie most part, by monthly 
pigments. The non-paymeut subjects the member to 
a flue limited by the rules. The members are either 
investers or borrowers. When the fund raised is large 
Wnough to let out, loans are mode to the borrowers, 
and to from time to time, as subscriptions are paid in, 
Aresh advances are made. The borrowers thus antici- 
|Mto what they would otherwise receive on the tcrmi- 
sation of the soeiety. lu general, the money borrowed 
cannot be repaid in one sum, butouly by the periodJeal 
aniweriptions, the mortgage remaining a seeunty for 
the payment thereof, and of the flues incurred through 
•default of, or irregularity in, paying such subsonptions. 
The loan and tiae of the money advanced being upon the 
principle of compound interest, it follows that the tenn 
of the mortgage by repayment of the money, and, cou- 
a^uently, the duration uf the company, must be limited 
to a ^veu number of years. This term variea in dif- 
ferent societies in proportion as the amount of sub- 
aoriptioDB ia greater or smaller, aud generally ranges 
from ten to fourteen years. A society may, how- 
OTCL beoome jMrmeiitfMt by the successive issuing of 
freao aharea; bat the interest in, and liability under, each 
■share must termhiato^ben the time arrives for the in- 
Testing membsgtp'be paid the anra fixed by the rules 
in respect of it, og.when the borrowing member has 
ftiUy paid op liia MibaoriptionB. If the security taken 
Imthe aodi^ bn good m ample, the inrester would 
obtain hia money at the expiration of the calculated 
time; but it fre^gioiitly happens that losses arise on the 
ade of the property under Ahe mortgage, and the term 
for payment to the inrealera ie postponed, aod their 
•oontemplated beneflt rnueh reduced. If the soeiety be 
tormisable, ft must foDow, that as the time runs out, 
aiHiieoftheinteateraia«atbepaidoir,<r Theperaonato 
Iw paid aiw detonuined hy lot, or aomeother mode pro- 
vided by the rales. TlwaBla»areaatCledaiidqi>pro?ed 
ItoabMster, who ia appointed to revise the rulaa of, 
and ngiafeer, aU iMaelttliiQ friendly a^ 

BoxxMia«8«oirs.— There are many kinds of stone 
'Bead fto btdlding purpoaaa, dilforiBg greetly in 


Bidlmfri 


and durability. That wliieh at pnaant appenra tobo 
eonaidered the beat for buildings in whieh tM gt^ii 
raqtored to be wrought by themidletanAaiiMIttto 
moot omamentol forma, and relalna its ilmrMMai 
after exposure to the weatfrer, ia a magnaelBa onN; 
atone, a etoee whtob eonsisto w ecilmnate of Umaai^ 
magnesia, which was used for tha new Houaea m Flah 
Usment. A stone muoh used for the dreaaingv pod 
coins of buildings, as wellaa many other omamental 
purposes, ia an oolitic Umeatmieof aridi oream-ooleur« 
known as Bath-stone or freeatone, wlifeb ia quarried Ja 
the vicinity of Bath and the Isle of Forttandi On 
Dartmoor, in Devonshire, md in Sootlniid, in 'the 
neighlxmrhood of Aberdeen and tothenmih of that 
town, granite is obtained, which ia hard and dUBeult to 
work, out which ia well oaloulatad for paviiif atrsate 
and buUding bridges, and for the baaemonto of publfo 
buildings, from its ^reat durability. Sandstonaa of 
various tonds, sneh aa tha old and new red aexiditoaii 
groen-stono, and basalt, are also used, and tha Qiaa- 
stone found at Purbeob, in Dorsetshire OB tha eoaal 
of Devonshire, uid in other parts of Great Britain, 
which furnishes handsome slabs of black, red, and (m|' 
marble, veined with white, which are out sad polunia 
fur mantelpieces, Ao. The chemioal opnpOsitiOB of 
the vanons hinds of building-stone, the causes wHhfo 
lead to their decay, aod the proeeases used to protect 
thorn from the action of the weather, will be found ■ 
under their respective heudinga. (dks Banavr, GbaJI* 
iTH, Liuxstohb, OoLxn, Ao. ; Bxoini, FiaasBVAVxoir 
or.) 

IlcrKKrir-woop. {8ss CmBkitartL.) 

Itt'LD, bulb (Lnt. bulbils), in Dot,, n aborttnid 
stem or branch, usually subterranean, nearing on ita 
surface a number of fleshy aeales, which are modified 
leaves. It is only found in monocotyledonoua plants, 
and is seen in the hyaointh, lily, and onion. The bulb 
may bo looked upon as a subterranean leaf-bod, arising 
from a shortenea axia. From ita centre an herbaceous 
stem arises, and from the subterranean axis new bulba, 
or ehves, us they are called, are produced. Bvery new 
bulb is formed in tbe axil of a scale, 
like a bud (which seel; sometimes 
it remains attached to the parent 
bulb, and sends up an axis and leaves ; 
at other times, it is detached in the 
course of growth, and forma an inde- 
pendent plant. The now holba feed 
on the parent one, and ultimately 
cause its complete absorption. Tbe 
scales are generally thiokoned by the 
deposition of nutritive matters, in- 
tended for tbe future use of the plant. 

In the onion, squill, and leek, these 
sfsles are covered extemsJly by thin 
merobrauouB coats or tunics: henee 
the bulbs are said to be tunieatsd. 

When the membranous coate are ab- 
fccnt, the bulb is said to bo naked or 
scaly, as in the white lily. The solid rounded nudtr* 
ground stem, called by botanists a com, is ooaunoaly 
regarded as a bulb. (See Oosx.) 

Bulbils, or Butnunv, kaF-Mfe, in small 
conical or rounded bodies produced in the axU Ot IliA 
leaves of some monoeotTiedonoui plants, and 
are of the nature of bulbs. They oau be readlfy dts- 
tinguisbed from ordinaiy leaf-bnda by their fleshy ehi» 
racter. They are eaatfy detached from the parmi 
item, and, wueu placed <u favourable cirttumampea, 
they produce new indhridoala. They may be seen in 
Lilium hulhifenm, Deniaria feciUfkra (eoru-wort), and 
in RanuntmMsJUHMia (pitowort)* 

BcLOABXjjr LAvaoASii, feU^'-rl-aa, fa a btantoh 
of tbe Belavonie, and la ^videdT Into two dtole^-4be 
^ and new Bulgairias. Tbe old Bukiudaii la the 
richest In infleeRont, and tta Bleraitafe'la the oldeat' of 
any of the SeUronio tongnea. The new Botgarian has 
anaen stnoe tbe daalraotfon Of tbe Idagdom in im, 
when the latvoace oasie to be mixed with those a 
Brigbl^M ntoSM pMflettiarly of WeSeehia tM 
Albania. The new BlittMkM ean scarcely be said fo 
poamany htomtinwitok* it baa a large eoUaeitofrof 

^ pui nji, (Or. hwe, an ox, viA Umt^ 

bUDgtr), in MOd., demolea am insatiable mrieg flat 
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Bulkhead 

Ibod, Persons lairing under thfi diienan feel eU 
^e ofitpcts of hunger, eren when the etomeoh te full, 
•nd the etones that are told of the quantitiee of food 
ooniuined in euoh ceeee ore lonroelx credible. The reel 
nature of thii dieeoee ie rerj imperfoctly known. In 
Bomo caneH, the health appears to be otherwise good] 
but uiuttlljr bulimia is a concomitant of other dis- 
eases. Its oouseqnenoes ere louoness, pulmonary 
fhvers, oonsomption, dropsy. Sometimes there exists 
au extraordinary craving for food after the system has 
been much exhausted, or from a oortain oondition of 
the etomaoh, which oauses it to digest the food with 
too great rapidity ; but these do not indicate disease, 
but only excessive appetite, 

Bulkubao, bulkr-Md, in Mar., a name given to 
certain partitions built up in several parts of a ship 
between two deoks, either lengthways or across, to 
form and separate the various apartments. Some of 
those which are built across the ship are remarkably 
strong. Those which inclose the magazine ora of oak 

lank, and rabbeted, m are those of the spirituous- 

qnor room. Others in the hold are generally oak 
plank, sphered, to keep the gravel or dirt of the 
baUast irom getting into the storerooms, nr into the 
well to damage the pomps. Water-tight bulkheads , 
ore iron partitions runniug athwart the hold. By 
means of these, the body of the vessel is divided into 
oeverol water-tight divisions. 11 once, if the vessel is 
lealdng in one part, the rest may remain dry till the 
injury is repaired. Nearly all large vessels ore now 
mode with these bulkheads. The Ortnt Eatiern bos 
ten of thorn, reaching nearly to the lovol of the upper 
deck. 

Bvxt, bull, a term applied on the Stock Exchange 
to those broken who ooniraet to buy any quantity 
of et(iok or sharee, without having the iutcution or 
ability to pay for them, and who are, therefore, 
obliged to sell again, either at a profit or a loss, 
before the time at which tliey have coiitruoied to take 
it. It is the opposite of bear (whiuli see). 

Bull (Du. bull*), in Zool., the mule of the Dot or 
bovine geu. of quacLraimds, of which the cow is the 
Innale, 

Bull, in Lit., denote# au equivocal etpressioo, a 
blunder, a contradictioa, errora to which the lri.Hh are 
particularly liable. ** 1 ooufess it is what the English 
oaU a bull, in the expression, though the sense be 
manifest enough,'*— Pups. 

Bull, Ooluxet, is the name giien to an edict or 
Inmerial oonstiiulion granted by the eiiqieror Charles 
IV\, and regarded ne the Magna Gliurta of the Oenuan 
empire. It received ite name from the seal attached 
to u being in a gold box, and was granted by the em- 
peror at on imperial diet held at^urnberg in 
This bull regulated the form aud ceremony in the 
election of emperors, determined the number of elec- 
tors, with their functions, rights, privileges, &o., all of 
which wore previously uiiaetennuicd. It comprised 
thirty articles, and ilie original is still proseryed at 
Erankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Bull, Pafal (Lot. bulla, a seal), is a written letter 
iMiied firom the Koman chancery by order of the 
pope, and aealod with lead. The bull is, strictly speak- 
ing, only tho eeal or pendent lead , which alone gives 
the document its oatbority. It is impressed on the 
one side with the heads of St. Peter oud St. Paul, and 
on the other with the name of the pope and tho year 
of his pontifleaie. Bulls ore written in old Gothic eba- 
racu'r<«, upon Btout and coarse psrohment, and oro 
grail ted for thoconsecrotion of bisnops, the promotion 
to beueHt:os, celebration of jubilees, ko. They ore 
Cither bulla of grace or buUe of justice ; in the former 
the seid IS attached by a oord of ailk, in the latter by 
a cord of hemp. BiUls ore distinguished fiwm b^tva 
both in form and character. The latter ore more ab- 
breviated in tlieir form, ore written upon fine poroh- 
ment in Bomon eheraeters, ere issued by the apostolic 
eeeretniy, and eenled with red wax. Bnevea ore ofthe 
eome cttlnori^ ce bolls, though issuing from diflhrent 
deportments of the gpvemment, both Mong equally re- 
garded oanote of the pope. The BiiB in Canta JhmM 
Is a particular bull whioh was read every year on the 
day of the Lord's Sapper, or Manndy-ThuMey, in the 
preaenoe of the p<^» oontalning excommnnie^iona 
sgouet hevetioa and oU who dietarbi 


oppose, or disobey the Bomon pontiff. After the buB 
woe read, the pope threw down a burning torch in the 
public puMse, to denote the thunder of this nnathemo. 
The reading of this bull was diseontiuued by Clement 
XIV. In the Middle Ages bulls were also used by 
kings and emperors in greM affairs of state. In aflhim 
ofthe greatest importance, golden bolls were employed e 
silver, leaden, and waxen ones beiifg made nse of in 
matters of less moment. 

Bulla (Lat. buUa, a round boss or stud), a small 
round ornament mode of gold or eilver, worn by the chil- 
dren of the ancient Roman nubility. The bolU woe worn 
until they arrived at the age of fourteen, and woe 
piooed upon the neck or breast. It was a distinctive 
mark of free birth. 

Bulla, a genua of molluaooos aaimols with univalve 
shells, whose general characieristicB are, — that the 
shell is sub-oval, that the aperture is oblong and 
smooth, and that one end is a bttle convoluted. The 
animal breathes by gills, but has no respiratory tube, 
and consequently tho margin of the aperture of the 
shell is entire. Most of this genus, especially of the 
larger sizes, are furnished with an organ exactly re* 
seoibling the gizzard of a fowl, and which they appear 
to use for the purpose of masticating their food. 

Bullacx, huVAaw, tho English name of a hind of 
plum, the I*ruHUM of hotanists. {Set Pavirus.) 

Bull-uaiting , (Du. built, bull ; Goth. 

btitan, to bait), f t lo barbarous sport of baiting bulls 
with dogs. The ;.iiiiual was usually tied to a stake, 
with the points of bis horns inulHed, and then attacked 
by the dugs, who ture him to dcaili lor the amusement 
of the spectators. It is said to have been introduced 
as an amuspuient into England about the year 12d9. 

BuLL-iioo, luW*floa (CVi/iw moZusiiiui), a variety 
of the dog, remarkable fur ils broad, short muzzle, 
rtis generally looked upon os an essentially English 
dug; but tliere is a doubt as to wlieCher it has 
not existed ns a deflnite race since the time of the 
Bomiins, or whether it is not a rocently-forn>ed variety 
of rnHSliir. It is sninller than the mastilT, and has a 
massive head ; the forehead sinks between the eyes, 
and the iiose-Jine rises again at a considerable angle : 
the lower jaw projects in a remarkable manner l>eyaua 
file upper, oontinually showing the teeth ; the lips are 
thick and pouduluas, the neck strong and thick. 



and the leys short. The pn^eetum of the mkder-jaw 
and the hvid redneit of ite eyes give the bull-dog e 
ileroe and forbidding aspect, often heightened hf 
a designing leer, wmch seems natural to the onimoL 
The strength ondeourage of bull-dogs ore proverUel. 
They will attack any animal, utterly regardless of 
ite strength and else. They were formerly much 
used for DoU-haiting; einee the abolition of which 
•port, the breed hoe dec r eased in numbers. One of 
these doge will seise nn ox the nose, and. with appa- 
rent ease, hold him still, or throw him on hie side, on 
heisordModbyhismaeter. When trained for the imr- 
poee,thflrf fight verreavogely with one another ( end ia 
ewtoin or the niniktg aad tttttufootntiDf dastneta of 
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tittslluid this «p6rt is ttiQ cMvied on. 0& froiHnff 
«ia, tb« bulldog bMomes wf Tioiouf Mid d^ngerout, 
often iadiotiDir Mmra biten on the tUghteet pmvo- 
oetion. The baU*t«rrier b » eroM between the biiB- 
dog end the terrier. It is* if pouibie, more fero> 
done then the bnll-dw lUelf. 

Boubt, bei'-M (». bouUt), the nemo siren to 
may kind of lenden mistile wfaiM is disoherged from n 
rifle, fowling-piece, or pistol. Prior to the introdne- 
tioDof the rerioas kinds of modern rifles with berrels 
furnished with numerous splrel grooves, the bullet 
was spherioel iu form, end made pouring lead in 
s molten state into a mould, the diameter of which 
corresponded with the calibre of the weapon for which 
it was intended. For the old rifle with two deep 
grooves in the interior of the barrel, the bullet was 
eurrounded with a projecting rib, and was made br 
easting the lead in a grooved mould. Bullets of all 
shapes are now made bj oompression, a method in- 
finitely superior to that of casting them, as there can 
be no irregular cavity nr air-hole in anv bullet, formed 
by pressure, a thing which would seriously affect the 
fiigiit of any projecUlo, and cause it to fall wide of the , 
mark, on acconut of the eccentricity of motion that 
would be imparted to it, arising from the cavity causing 
it to be lighter on one side than on the other. The 
first attempt to form bullois by compression wits made 
about 1810, by Mr. Napier, whoso machine was adopted 
by the government and used at Woolwich. It waa 
worked by steam power. Strips of lead, first subjected 
to heavy pressure under rollers to produce condensa- 
tion of tho metal, were passed under a machine by 
which they wore pressed into lengths resembling 
atrings of nearly round pieces of lead. These lengths 
were then paased between hemispherical dies, or 
plungers, which closed on each piece with great force • 
when tho dies receded from each other, the bullets 
were ejected by springs, which acted on plugs in tho 
dies, and came out in toe form of a perfect sphere, 
ooniiected, however, by a small piece of metal, which 
was removed by tho action of a punch worked by a 
treadle, under which the bullets passed in succession. 
The old round bullets were from 11 to 20 to the pound ; 
the calibre of the weapons for wl^h they wore in- 
tended varying from *00 or f of an inch to ‘f’>8 or | of 
•n inch. I'iie spherical bullet is now entirely super- 
seded by oonicol elongated projectiles of various forms, 
the principal of which is that used for the Euflclil- 
Pritchett nfle. This bullet ia spherical at one end and 
hollow at the other, which is next tho powder when 
the musket is loaded. The cavity is m the form of a 
truncated oono, and extends into tho bullet pretty 
nearly half its length. A little boxwood plug, about 
half tho depth of the cavity in height, is fitted into the 
end of the bullet, leaving a amall hollow moco in iu 
interior between the plug and the bottom nr the cavity. 
When the powder explodes, this wooden plug is driven 
deeper into the cavity, and causes the lead, which 
presents the form of a tolerably tbin ring at the fiat 
end of the bullet, to expand and fit tightly into the 
grooves of the rifle, by which windage is prevented, 
and tho accurate flight of tho missile towards the mark 
insured. There are many kinds of bullets of the com- 
«al form, with numerous cootrivauces for obtaining 
expansion at the moment of discharge, but they are 
too numerous to mention here in detail. The principal 
are Uioae made Minid, Dclvigne, Norton, Kobins, 
Beaufoy, Monton, and Greener. The Minid bullet 
somewhat resemblea tho Enfield ; but it is pointed at 
the upper end instead of being hemiaphertcal, and the 
eavity at the lower end is deeper and without any plug. 
Bobins, Beaufoy, and Qreenerit biiUeta are ovoid or 
egg-shaped ; but Greeneris is fitted with a metal plug 
at the lower end. whioh answers the same purpose as 
the wooden plug in the Enfield ballot, causing the 
expansion of the lead into the grooves of the rifle. 
Mr. Greener was the first who made a ballet on this 
principle, in 1833, and received a reward of B1,000 
firom Bovemmeotfor his inveutioa In 1867. The Bn* 
field bnUeta are made bt eompresriOB in machines 
which draw the lead into them in the foim of rods and 
out them into pieoes of the pcoper length, which are 
atamped or messed into the required form by lirar 
■teel dies with which eeeh madiine is furnished. Each 
ttachine wtB tarn out about IfiO buUeto per mtmite. 


Coles's f^fedltaa qf Mkakthy, 

BuLtxTiH, 6N{<-lst-tn, is a term derlyed firom iht 
French, where it originally aignifled a ballot used Ui 
eleetionB ; and hence a small meoe of paper oh which 
one gave his vote. Afterwards it came to aigniflf an 
oflleiu report, giving an aocoant of the actual ooh« 
dition of some ImporUnt ailhtr iuteuded for the iiilbr- 
maiton of the public. When kings or other persons of 
high rank are dangerously iU, deify bulletins are issued 
by the physicians respecting the state of the patient. 
In time of war, bulletins are issued by the generals, an* 
nounoitig the etato of an army or the rosnlt of a battle. 
Tins practice became common in the French army 
under the flmt Napoleon. 

fiOLLKT-raxn, or Birttr-Tatn, a tree supposed to 
belong to the gen. klimntojn, in tho nat. ord. Sapotanm* 
It ia a native of Guiana, and muoh valiled for its tim* ' 
her, which is hard and durable. It yields a delieloiia 
fruit about the sise of a cherry. 

BuLL-vioiiTs, or combats between men and bnlli, 
are a ve^ ancient kind of amusement, and were com* 
moil in Greece several centuries before the Christian 
era. In Kome, under the emperors, they wore also 
common, and afterwards they became popular in many 
of the other countries of Kurope. At present Bpaiu is 
the only country in Europe where they are still held. 
In Madrid and all tho larger towns of Spain baU-flghts 
are frequent. In Madrid the season laste firom April 
to November, during whioh time bull-flgbts take puice 
at least once a week. Tho comb As are nold in a Igraa 
amphitheatre called the Plata da torot. open at the 
top, and with seats rising one above another round tho 
circle, and capable of accommodating firom 10, (XK) to 
12,000 spectators. Tho area is divided into an outer 
and an inner circle, separated from each other by a 
strong fence, the latter being the place where the com- 
bats take place, tho tormer affording shelter to the 
men on foot when hard pressed by the bull, in order 
to which there are a series of openings in the fence 
jiist largo enough to allow a man to pass through. 
The actom on the arena are the bull, Usually of the 
fierce Andalusian or Castilian breed ; the picaaorei, or 
combatants on horseback : the iMndanHaroa, who are 
armed with sharp goads with coloured streamers j the 
chalo9, who wear very bright-coloured cloaks; and 
the mafaJor, who dispatches the bull. The contest 
licgins with the pteadorea, who qre each armed with m 
lance, and mounted nsuaUr on a very wortblem horse. 
Their object is to wound the bull with tho lance, and 
then to avoid his onset. The horse ia frequently gGrired 
in the encounter, and when a picador is eloaely pressed, 
the banderilleroB and chuJos rush in and withdraw the 
bull’s attenhon by priolnbg him with tbeir darts tad 
waving tbL'i^ Hdoaks. When the bull begiua to fiag. 

E icadorcs wit hdraw, and are succeeded by the betkOi^ 
iros, who arc armed wirii bandorillas, or darts, ab^ 
tro feet long, ornamented with aooloured Hag. Thftn 
the bandfrilTero sticks into the bull behind Che ImRig 
when it is preparing to toss him. After a tinM the 
third act ot the play commeuees, and the matador 
enters upon the stage, attended by some chulot 
assistants. Over bis left arm be has a red mantle^ 
behind which is concealed a sword which he has in Up 
right band, lie awaits the charge of the butl. and, tf 
well skilled, dexterously plunges the sword betwaMg 
the ehoulder and the blade, and the animal dropa dead 
at his feet. Twenty mluutes is the time usually tshaa 
to terminate the contest, and eight or ten bmla atm 
often dispatched in a single day^—JBif. Vbrd'a Hand* 
book ef fyain,, 

BuLLVircv, huU'-Jtiuh (Aag-Sax.), (JMa pfr- 
rhmla)f a song-bird oommoo to all pwhi of Euglaiid 
and Europe generally. It ia about the rise of the com* 
mon hedge-sparrow^ but of builder build, and rather 
more than a third of its length iamofiopoliz^ by its toil. 
The bill is short, strong, uud of a blue-black eeleuga- 


belly dusky red) wings and tail black; upper tail- 
eeverte white; legs dark brown. The female wsiwifiy 
resembles the male, except that her oetoofSAselioi 
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diitinotly marked, and her under-parts are rather 
niMet thttu red. The buUdooh haa acquired oonaWler- 
able oclebriij from the facilitr with irfuoh it learnt to 
whistle airs. Training huUdnenes to ■' pipe " is a mode 
of making monej frequently praetised in Germany ; 
oonei<loruMe paina are requiaite. There waa one Ger- 
man bulifitToh-ieaober, named Lewis de Berg, whose 



birds Were told fur their weight in gold. *'l feed tbo 
ameUer birds with rape>ap<Hl," wrote ho ; ** I givo 
them likewise, at times, a little liruiBod rice soaked 
oanary wine, and afterwards dried cnrefull? for ii 
Though giving the bird a lew grains while wcl with this 
eKeeUent liquor does mighty well, yet it iloes nut do to 
be coustanily praotised."-— Boeton’s Ilomti VeU. 

BviIcFboo (Raaa ptmVnx), the largest of the spe 
oieti^eaa. or Frogs. It is generally six to eight niches 
long, exclusive of the feet, and four inches broad. I( 
li'an inhabitant of North America, particularly of the 
aonthem states. At a distance, its voicii resembles 
the lowing of a bull ; lieiico its name. The fore feet of 
the bull-irogare unwohbed, aud havo only four toes; 
bnt the bind feet, which are long, are webbed very 
widely. Its colour is a dull olive, marked irregularly 
with dark stains: the belly, hoa*ever, is of a psJ'e 


green colour, thickly spotted. The bulbfrog frequents 
springs ouly whore the constant running of water lias 
made a deep pool. Scarcely a spring of this descrip- 

iSnn IM irtfltinnf <1. r,Ai,.nr ^Iiaba fVmva TVIiaw. ■iiH.'.naA.I 


tion is without a pair of theao frogs. When surprised, 
with a spring or two tboj leap into their ret rent . I'hey 
pray on young ducks and geese, which thev swallow 
whole ; it is also believed that they keep the springs in 
which they reside wholesome. 

BuiiUiaAD. or hfiLifXa’e-THuvJi, buW^hed (CoUu§ 
mMc). a amall fish, common to our brooks and rivers. 
It is about four inches long, with a large roundisli head, 
and acapooions mouth, formidaldy tilled with teeth. It 
is generally found under looie stones at the bed of the 
stream, and is seemingly so insensible to danger, that, 
should half a doseu of them be lying together, the 
juvenile angler may capture the whole bv continuing to 


head, and l^e name of miUer's-thumb is donbtless 
applied beoaose of tha resemlilance of the same part to 
the tnnxub of a mOltr. which, like this fish's hend, is 
amooth, and bnmd, and rounded, a form produced by 
a peculiar and constant action of the muscles in the 
exercise of his occupation. The miller's hand is con- 
stantly placed under the meal-snout, to ascertain the 
quality of the grinding. The thumb, by a particular 
moremant, spreads the sample over the fingers, end 
serves he a gauge of the viuae of the produce.-ABff. 
Tarrell’s £rSigVifUkM, 

Biauios, bul'-yon, properly signifies uncoined gold 
nd stiver, or, more striotly, refined gold and silver in 
Bars or other mosses; but in political economy the 
wm IS frequently used to denote the precious metals 
corned and uncoined. The word is mid to be 
denred ffo» the French hiUon, coin, from the 
France having been much debased by the 
numerous interesting questions’' con- 
Bseted with the subject of bullion, whiob wiU be found 
treated of in diflerent ports of this work (os Bawkivo, 
OvKuaiatt Mobxt, Ac.). It is stiU an open question 
Wbat effbet a great moreoao in the aupplr of the piw- 
ghmu mstals would have upon the vidne of money. 
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The great increase in late yeora of gold, brought from 
America and Australia, has at least had no perceptible 
effect in that respect. At the Bank of Bngland, 
ail bullion of the standard fineness offered for sale 
must be bought al the uniform price of X3. ]7f.dd. 
on ounce ; at the Mint it is bought at the rate of 
£3. 17*. KHd. ; but the seller must wait for payment 
until the bullion can be converted into money ; and 
hence the former mooe of disposing of it is usualty 
preferred. 

Bvll's-xtb. the black or gold mark in the centre 
of a target. ( See T abgxt.) 

BvLT.-TBorT, bull' •trout (Salmo JErioae, or Salmo gri- 
«c»ii).— This fish, which is often coiled the Grey Trout in 
Buglnud, oud the fiewen in Wales, is nearly allied to 
the salmon. It generally lives in the sea, but deposits 
its spawn in rivers. Its form is not so clcgaut os that 
of the salmon ; its liead and neck are thicker, and its 
tail more bulky in proportion. Tbo colour of the male 
is redilish brown, ^ vw. 

and that of the ^ 
female dark grey; 

their scales arc ah 

smuller than those vr 
of a salmon of ^ 

equal size. Anglers 

look upon the ' mU- bull-tbout. 

trout us rani . next to the sslmon os regards sport. 
It is usually j ier 15 lbs. weight, but some attain a 
weight of 20 lirt. The fivsh, wliidi is lighter coloured 
than that of ihe salmon, is coarser, aud has not so 
delicate B flavour. 

BtTLUUBii, hull'-rtuht the popular Buglish name for 
any large runh-Iikc plant growing in marshes. (See 
TrruA, SciHPUS.l 

Bvlwabk. buV-icurk, in a man-of-war, the board- 
ing above the upper deck fa.sioried to the outside of 
tbo timber-heiuls and stamdiions. They protect the 
men in action from the lire of the onemy. In ordinaiy 
vosaels they arc simply a protection from the waves, 
and prevent articles from beuig washed overboard. 
If a sailing v«»8srl Itns to be converted into a man- 
of-war, the bulwurka require to bogreatly strcngtiieuod. 
The namo of bulwark was tormcriv applied in mill* 
tai^ urt to Tompofts and boHtious, 

IfUMABTUs, in Oeol., a geu. of Silnriau 

trllobitcB, remarkable for their oblong-f>val or grape- 
lik<* form. They occur in largo numbers in tho lime- 
etoiio of Barr, in Stuflonlshire, and ou this account on 
commonly called the Iturrtrilubues.'* 

Buuuoat, hum'-bote, a kind of wherry, used iiisnd 
bout harlMnirs, for coriying provisions for sole to 
ships lying at a distance from the coast. Bumboots 
are frcquontlv colled abore-bosts, to distinguish th^ 
from those beJongiug to tho vessels. 

llu.vcB, bunehf in Min., a nuisH of ore too small 
and irregular to const itute a vein. When a mine iaftiU 
of such inassps, to tho exclusion of regnlar veins, it is 
said to bo bunchy. 

Bvxoalow, bun’-gai-lo, an East-Tudian term for 
a sort of house or villa, with a thatched roof. They are 
occupied by Europeans, and vary in sise and accom- 
modation, according to the fancy or requirements of 
their owner. I’hry generally oonsist of a gronud-fioor. 



aurrouiided by a veranflab ; but soma axe of tsro sto- 
ries. In tho principal oitisa of Bombay, Madras, sad 
Calcutta, tha bungslowe of tha wealthier ckssa of 
Suropaaos are spaoioos and magnificent ; the largo 
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.number ci domwtie eerrMto reqoired to £oropeMk 
TCudeaUurAooonkmodKtedmAdjeoeDtoffioee. Public 
bn^lowi ore for the reeeption of tnrellert, end ore 
moiAtoined by govormneot. Thqr ere fitted up with 
roovt, bedchombefa* both-roomi, tobleo, ehoirs, 
for the tue of which the treveller poyo e rupee, thot 
is two ohiOingf, per day. The troveller hime^ ifi 
expected to come provided vrith food, drink, cooking 
utenrils, beddiite, and Mironts ; but, in aome of the < 
better lort of Bungalows, the khitaiutger aupphes, 
those necessary artioles. The distance Between the 
pnblio bungalows is usually from twelve to fifteen miles, 
which ia a good Indian day’s journey. The introdno- 
tion of railwars will most probably eflect a couversion 
in the pnblio bungalow, ana make it, in some measure, 
opprozmiate to the Bughah hotel. Mihtar}' bungalows 
are for the acomumodation of s<»ldier8 in cautonmeuts, 
and are on the same extensive scale as barraoks. 

Bciriov, bitn'^un (Or. baunoUtW emiiiouce), in Surg., 
is a painfol iiifiauimatory swelling of tin; foot, most 
oommunly about the root of the great toe. The pres- 
aure of tight shoea is usually the exciting cause ; and, 
in order to remedy it, all auoh pressure upon the part 
abonld be avoided. Bleeding by leeches, warm fomcD- 
tations, or poultices, should to resorted to, in order lo 
remove tho iiillammation. The awolliug mnj uomc- 
times be considerably reduood by caustic. 

BuitiTJM, 6ri'>ni>am, in Bot., n gen. of plants belong- 
ing to the n«t. ord. VmheHiferai. The sjiecies are 
perennial herbs, with usually iuheroso and globose 
roots, square steuiB, compound lenves, and white 
flowers. B. Jlexuotum and bulbortutfannm, both grow- 
ing wild ill tlus country, have edible iuIuth, which are 
oommonlv known as o^Ui-nuts or pig-imts. Ji. ferula- 
ceum, a native of Greece, has also edible tuhors, which 
are termed topans. 

BvvKt'if, bunb*-um, is an Americanism, applied to 
a speech delivered merely for the pur))Ose of eon- 
dUating popular favour, or gaining popular applause ; 
a species of oratory more commoniy to be mot with m 
America than in most other countries. 

Bviit, a diaease of wheat and other grains, 
caused by a parasitic fungus. (iSVc rsEno.) 

Buittxb, buhf^er (Ger., variegated), in Gcul., the 
term applied by the Germans to tho new red saudMtoue 
of Bughflh geologists, in allusion to its variegated 
ooloars. {See rmassic Systbk.) 

Bujrniro, or Buimah, bun’-iintjf a thin woollen 
fisbric, of which shipa' flags are made. 

Buirrino {Embenza)^ an iutcresliiig group of pas- 
serine birds, whose clucf characteristic is a bill very 
Strong, short, conical, and compressed laterallv, but 
withoat any tooth or notch ; the upper maudiblo is 
narrow, turned in at the edges, and with a bony knot 
at the palatal end, forming, as a whole, an instrument 
admirably adapted for breaking tho rinds or shells of 
seeds, and riecting them without losing any of tlie 
kernel. The Common, tho Yellow, thcCiri, the Ortolan, 
the Snow, the Heed, and tho Lapland, are the various 
dietuigaishiag names of the Bniish members of this 
family. Besides tlinse there arc the Fainted bunting of 
South America, and the Yellow-shouldered bunting of 
the Cape. When tho female of this last-meiitiunrd 
species loses, through ^c, the laoulty of propagating 
her kind, she throws otT her comparatively moilcai at- 
tire, and appears, for the rest of her life, as splendidly 
plnmed as her mate ; and so exactly like, that it » 
simply impossible to tell one from the other without 
the mmutost examination. 

BujRtLiifBSt huuff-lmte, in Mar., are ropes fastened 
to eriniriM (small boles formed in the bolt-ropes of 
arils) on the bottome of the square sails, to draw 
them up to their yards. They are inserted through 
eertain DkMte abovo or on toe upper portion ot the 
yard ; whence, passing downwards on the fore part of 

the sails, they are secured bsloir to the lower sage, in 

several plaoes to the bolt-rope. 

Bvox, bot (Ft. fonds), in Ume,, floating bodies con- 
structed of any U^t buoyant eabstanco, and used 
either to mark some danger (ineh ns sands ondeboals) 

or to denote the position of a sbip*a anebor, Ac. They 
are made in a grmd: rariety of shapes. Several of the 
most ordinary forma are repressated in the lUiutra* 
tion. Buoys are sometimes plaeed so as to murk the 

best eatnuiee to n harbour, or into o dock; iasome 
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oases, as at Bpithaad, bring put in a double Ban* sons* 
to show the only safe oonrsc that a Tessrl osn toko* 
The priueipal buoys of this kind are under the saner* 
intendeuoe of the Trinity House, This I'orpprscfoa 
)»s lately adop^ a bnoy invented by Mr. Horbsrk, 
which has* the advantage of keepiug nearly perpso- 



dicular in all kinds of weather. Tho boU-buoy It (n* 
geiiiounly arranged, so that any tide or ouireiit passing 
whore It is floating inovea an nuder-abut wheel, whidh 
riiigv a bell. It is thus rendered useful in • fog to 
night. 

lU’or Hurb.— O n oceonnt of tbo inipoitance of 
biKtys in navigation, they are placed utoer sSTSsral 
etriet rcgulntii)iiH. Tho Tniiily XIouse, under whose jn- 
risdiiitioii most of tho warning and directing buoys are 
diRiributed, chums certain duei'from all ships entering 
porta whoTo they aro placed. These buoy does are 
RomciimcH collected an a tonnage, varying from i)d. 
to 2d. )>or ton ; soinetimes as a payment on entering 
or leaving tho port, and in some oases as a rate un 
the vessel. Many coasting vessels pay a yearly anm, 
whatever number of voyagoa they make. The buoys 
in the Thames alone bring in an annual revenue of 
AH, 000 to the corporation of tho Trinity Uouae. 

Biror, Lifk. (See Lifx-Bvoy.) 

BuriiAUJi AFRtC'AWA, bufai’-aa, a ourlons bird, 
about the sir.o ol it full-grown blackbird, distribnteA 
throiighoui Southern Africa, and likewise found in- 
MMicgal. Its common habit is to search for its food in 
the inftvHlcd hides of wild auimris of the dx genus, M 
well HR the rhinoccroR, though its vulgar name, roi* 
nuceroH-bird, would imply that it was oxoiusiviMy «t- 
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lacked to that anirari- Ita eiaws aro wriL adapted for 
holding on securely Lo its hairy and anitnatedpastarage, 
and its bill is shapM like a pair of wir«*drairec*a pUers ; 
so that the parasite, although, a»ife frequently tho oese, 
nearly buried in the skin, IS eOlQj extract^ **If » 
rendered the rhinoeeros noHuiriher service than riddlafr 
it of these biting peste, it %pkifd deserve the animriV' 

gratitude; but, In additioD,it does him the fevptoOf 

warning him of the apnreaoh of the hunter. With Ba 
eaiu buay M iu beak, too BtUe sentinel detents danger 
afar off, ana At onoa Ahoota up in the air, ottering a 
sharp and pedidlto ooto, wfiioh the rbhtqptooa ia aoi 
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slow to undentand and take advant^a of. Oomming 
asserts, that when the rhinoceros is asleep and the 
buphaca fails to wake him with its voice, it will 
pock the inside of his ear. and otherwise exert itself 
to rouse its thick-headed ftiend.'*^lft/d SpwrU qfikt 
World. 

BuPURSTTDiB, (Or.), a gen. of hard> 

shelled beetles, generally very beautiful in appearance. 
Orean would seem to be their most ordinal oolonr, 
but many are of the richest azure, spangled with gold* 
colour $ some are vivid red, and others of a glowing 
copperhue. TJiey are found on the trunks and branches 
of trees, and, when disturbed, will fall to the ground 
seemingly without life, and by this means freqnontiy 
escape. There exist nearly five hundred of this genus, 
but not more than twenty are commonly met with in 
this country. 

Bub, Bubb, or Babb, bor (Ang.-Sax.), a very 
email ridge raised on the edges of lines that have 
been cut on a plate of metal by the action of the 
graving'tool or dry-point. It is generally removed by 
a tool culled a scraper, as it gives a somewhat smeared 
appearance to impressions taken from the plate if it. lie 
allowed to remain. In plates engraved by Uembrandt 
the bar was not reinorcd, and he managed to take 
advantage of it to give additional etfeot to his etchings. 

BubaticBj a hydrated carbon.ate of cop- 

per, containing also sine anti lime, oocurring in thu 
radMting needles at Chcscy I;i France, and in the 
Altai Monntains. 

Bubbot, her^-bot (Oadiit loia), an eeldike fish found 
in many northern English Jakes and rivers. It is said, 
however, to attain greatest perfection in the Lake of 

Oeneva. 

Bubsbit, Aer'-den, in Mus., is that portion of a song 
which is repeated at the close of every verse or stanza. 
It is derived fVom the French bourdon, a drone bass ; 
because the one, like the other, is characterized by 
the same unchangeable tone, and bears upon the ear 
with tlie same monotony. The adoption of a burden 
In voeni music is very ancient, and it is itdl occasionally 
introduced with very pleasing eifects. 

BUBOBir, in Idar., denotes the contents of a vessel, 
or the number of Ions she will curry. 

Bubdbv (Ang.-Sar. byrdnu, sfimeihing borne), in 
Boots Law, denotes generally any restriction, limita- 
tion, or inoiinibranoc, aOTecting cither person or pro- 
perty. Burdens are thus either personal or real, — 
personal when imposed on a person, real when inipoMcd 
oireotly and (Hieciilcally on heritable property. A pro- 
prietor may create a real burden by reservution in 
parting with lands; but it is essential that it be pro- 
perly expressed and declared to be a burden on the 
luids themselves. 

BUBOiysACK, bur>-don-tak, was a provision in the 
old law of Scotland, by which a man could not be 
punished for theft, if he took as much meat as ho 
could carry on his back, provided it was to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger. It is not now recognized in law. 

BubvaV, fric-iv, is a term derived from the French, 
and iignifying a writing-table or desk; also an ollloo 
for transacting public or private business. It also 
denotes a department of gorernmoot, and the term 
bhroancraeg is applied to a government conducted by a 
seriee of independeht departments, each under the 
superintendence of a chief, to whom alone the offloials 
are responsible. 

iluHKTiK, (Fr.), a vessel used by che- 

mists for pouring out email and exact qnantiUes of 
solutions. Burettes are of various shapes, and are 
gruernlly graduated. Th^ consist essentially of a 
tube with a flne spout and an <^ttiiig, which may be 
i'lost'd St pleasure with the thumb.— Be/'. C. O. Wil- 
liams's Chemical AfanipuliUion. 

Bcbgagb TKiruRB, ber'>ga{f\ In Law, It an an- 
cient tenure proper to boronghe, whereby the inha- 
bU^ts, Ay fvitom, iiold their lands or tenements of the 
odMn, or orter person, by a rent certain. ItiSyin- 


A^, llito species of ^ttte is giadnally dimiirishing. 

Buwbbs, bm'ifM (Lnt. fiircorK). — Burgesses a» 
proper^ mdh of trade, or the mhahitants of a borough 
«r wailM tosm ) but the term is usually applied to^ 


magistrates of such a town ; as the bailiff and Auf^sssse 
of Leominster, Ac. Before the statute 6 A 6 Wm. IF. 
0 . 76 (commonly called the Hunidpsl Cotpontion 
Act), the title of Aaroets (or tbe/ivedom, as it is called) 
was gener^ aequwed by birth, marriage, or serri^ 
tude, that is, by being boro of a freeman, by marrying 
the daughter or widow of a freeman, or by apprentice- 
ship for scyen yean within the borough to a freeman. 
It might aho be obtained by gift or parchaso. In the 
boroughs comprised in the act, the definition of a bur* 
peti (Uiat is, a burgess entitled to such new rights as 
the act for the first time confers on these boroughs) is 
a male person of full age, not an alien, nor having re- 
ceived within the last twelve months parochial relief^ 
or alms, or pension, or ohsritable allowance from the 
obaritable trustees of the borough, who, ou the last 
day of August in any year, ahall have occupied any 
house, warclmuse, counting-house, or shop, within the 
borough, during that year and the whole of the two 
precemng years; and, daring such occupation, shall 
also have been an inhabitant householder within the 
borough, or within seven miles thereof; and shall, 
during such time, have l>een rated in respect of sneh 
premises to all rates for relief of the pour, and have paid 
all such rates, and all borough rates tu respect of tha 
Slime premis''i, except those payable for the lost sbr 
ralcndar m hs; and shall be duly enrolled in that 
year as a bt -ss ou the burgcM-roU. Which defini- 
tion, howei . r, is to be understood as subject to the 
following rule, — that when the premises come to tho 
party by descent, marriage, miirriage-settlement, de- 
vise, or proiivdion to any benellc'd or oflleo, he shall 
Im) entitled to reckon in the occupancy and rating of 
the former party from whom thev were so derived. 
{See C & 7 Win. IV. c. KU, s. 7 ; 7 Wm. X\\ A 1 Viet, 
c. 7B, ss. 4 to 0, and 24; and UoKoroir in loco. And 
as to the burgess-roll, see K. v. llavdaich (mayor). 
19 Ad. A E. fitf ; 11. p. Eye (mayor), 9 Ad. Jt B. 670.) 

Draoic (doth, bourgt, a city), is a general name 
giveu to certain towns and cities in Scotland, and 
correspond iiig to borongh (which see) in England. 
I’liere arc roj/a I burgbe^ burghs qf buroag, parliamentary 
burghs. 

Bcrgs AcBX8,in Scotland, are acres or small patcbei 
of land lying in the neighbourhood of royal onrght, 
usually feued out to, and occupied by burgesses, or 
persons resident within the burgh. Statute 1665, 
c. 23, oonceriiiug runridge lands, exempts burgh acres 
from division ; but the exemption is confined to royal 
burghs. 

BuRaiiBRS, ber'-gers, in the ecolesiiuitical history 
of Scotland was the name of one of the two bodies into 
which the Secession church was divided in 1747. Tto 
cause of division was, — W''bcther it was lawfol for 
seceders to take the bnrgess oath, professing tho 
established religion and promising to maintaui the 
same. The one party, the Burghers, held that their 
creed was identical in all material points with that of 
the established church, and that professing their belief 
in the one was the same as profrosing their belief in 
the other. The Autibnrgbers, on the other hand, 
maintained that the oath could only be received in the 
sense intcuded by those who administered it. The dis- 
pute was carried on with great acrimony for two years, 
and resulted in a separation. After the separation both 
sections rapidly increased, and though the animosity 
was maintained with great bitterness for some time, it 
began gradually to subside, and at length, in 1620, 
the two became again united under the name of the 
United Associate Synod of the Secession Church. 
More recently they have liecome united with several 
other bodies into the United Presbyterian Church 
(which ess). 

Bubgu La^ {Leges Bui^ontsi), an ancient coUee- 
tiou of laws relating to burghs in Scotland, now more 
i valuable to the archmologist than the lawyer. 

Bvbgk ov Baboitt, or Bubqs of Ksoautt, is a 
corporation analogons to a royal bnrgh, consisting of 
the inhabitants of a determinate tnet of gronnd withm 
i the barony, erected by the king and subject to tha 
> government of magistrates. The right of electing 
roagistntes Is vetted by the charter of ereetfos.some* 
times in the boron or lord of the regshty, and some- 
times in the inhabitoote themselves. 

Buxab BoxaSi a eorporito body erected by charter 
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from tbo crown, eonferring upcio it ccrUin powers and 
privileges. The corpnrsitum oonsistii of tlie aiagistrates 
end borgesset of the territory erected into e borgh. 
The xnegistretes ere geoerally e provoet end beihes, 
dean of guild, treseorer, end eemmon eoondl. There 
ere 60 royal burghs in Scotland ; and under the Belbnn 
Act, 23 of the 53 BC.T.'s for Scotland are returned by 
tlie royal burghs. The election of niaffistratea is now 
regulated by 8 & 3 Will. IV. c. 76, and in burgha not 
royal, but oontributinu to return members to uarlie> 
ment, ^ 3 A 4WiU.1V. c.77. and 4 & 6 Will. IV. 


ment, ^ 3 A 4 WUl. IV. c. 77. and 4 & 6 Will. IV. 
c. 60. The act 10 dc 17 Viet. o. SO, pro\'ides for the 
supplying of vacancies in town councils of burghs con- 


sequent on null and irregular elections. The police of 
burghs and other populous places, and the paving, 
draining, cleaning, lighting, and unloving the same, 
are regulated by 13 s 14 Viet. o. 83 ; and the 10 t: 17 
Viet. 0 . 03, enaulea burghs to maintain and improve 
their herboura. The exclusive privilege of t reding in 
burgha, ia alnilished by 9 & 10 Vict. c. 93. The trans> 
misaion of pro^^rty within burghs is regulated by 
10 A 11 Vict. e. 49. A convention, composed of comniis- 
sioncra from each of the royal burghs, meets an- 
nuiUly at Edinbnrgh, with pim’or to nuikc regulations , 
for promoting the trade and commonweal of thei 
burgha. ’ 

licuoLAiiT, ber^*ifliUre(liKt.burffilafrocinium),m Law, 
sootnmal housebreaking, which, by our ancient law, whs 
called hametfckent aa it is in Bcotlaiid to this day. The 
deflnition of a burglar, as given by hir Kdivard Coke is, 
** he that bjr iiight hreaketh and enteret h into a mansion- 
botiae inltni to a The breaking 

and entering a dwidling-houic by dny, to steal pro- 
perty therein, anioiiiits, howe\er, to a fclonv. As re- 
gard the ofTeuce of burglary, by the 7 Wm. iV, & 1 Vict. 
c. 6(1, 8. 4, the night is considered as coTuiiioncing at 
nine in the evening, and concluding at six in the morn- 
ing. It is generally applied to breaking into a mansion 
or dwelling-house ; for no distant barn, warehouse, or 
the like, is under the same privileges; nor is a house 
in which no one resides, unless the inliobitunt has only 
left it for a short season, ommo r^vetfendi. If the build- 
ing broken into coiuinuuicates with the dweliing-lumse, 
cither immediate or by means of a covered and inclosed 
passage leading from the one to the other, the breaking 
into It is burglary. The offence extends to breaking 
into a room or lodging in any private house, the man- 
sion for the time being of the lodger, if the owner doth 
not himself dwell in the bouse, or if ho and his lodger 
enter hy different outward doors ; hut if the owner him- 
self lies in the house, and has but one outward door at 
which he and bis lodgers cuter, such lodgers seem only 
to be inmates^ and all the.ir apiirtnients to be parcel of 
the one dwelling-house of the owner. There must be 
both a breaking and entry |q complete the offence, but 
they need not be done at otoce. The breaking extends 
to taking out the glass of, or otherwise opening a win- 
dow, pk^ing a lock or opening it with a key, lifting up 
the latch ot a door, or unloosening any other fastening 
which the owner has provideii ; or the introduction of 
any part of the body, or the inaertion of an instrument, 
or stepping over the threshold, or putting in a luMik 
to draw out goods, or a pistol to demand one's money. 
If a person leave his door or window open, the entering 
is not a burglary ; but if an inner or chamber door be 
unlocked after such entry, it is so. The following acts 
also oonstitnte the offence ; vis.-^oome down a chim- 
ney, to knock at a door, and, on its being opened, to 
msh in with a fclonions intent, or, under pretence of 
taking lodgings, or otherwise, to f^l upon an inmate* 
and rou him ; a servant to opra his master’s diamber 
door with a Ihlonions design, or any other person 
lodging in the same house, or in a public ion, to open 
and enter another's door with suen evil intent; or a 
servant to oonapire with a robber and let him into the 
house by night. There must be a fclonions intent, 
otherwise the entry, actual oroonstructive, will amount 
only tore treipora. The intent it amiestlon for the jniy. 
‘Whoeoevst shall barglariously break and eater iatu nay 
dwelltag-bouse, and shall aeeanlt with ifibMit to amrder 
any penon being therein, or shall slab, out, wound, 
beat* or etrike any such person^ shall be guilty of felony, 
and ahali suffhr dsiatli. Bor common burglary, toe 
piutlahment ia tranqportatioa fbr lilb, or not lete than 
tea years, or imprisonmait for any term adt auMre 


than three years j and ia case of imprlioadieal. hsid 
labour and solitai^ coafinemeat may ae fluperiddedr 

BuBoouAnsa, or BOiaytuBinvi, 
ia the title of the chief magistrate in a municipal town 
in Holland and Germany, eorrespoading to the Ifinghali 
mayor and the Frenoh maire. 

BnnoofiBT, &ur*-gv-eet, a helmet which funned part 
of the armour worn at the close of the 17th century. 
It wae invented by the Bur- 
gundians, and from them re- 
ceived its name. All the 
armour of that period was 
richly decorated and fluted. ^ 

The Durgonot took the form 


The burgonot took the form 

of the head more closely 

than theheliaete in previous 

use, and frequently had over- 

lapping plates of steel that 

protected the neck. There A/J 

IB a resemblance between 

the hurgonet in the aooom- 

panying illustration and 

the singular helmet worn 

in the remn of Klohard II. 

Aserrated ridge usually ran 

from the Huiimiit, anti a if if' Jr 

plume of feathers either * ' 

BtcKul up from the apex of r 

the helmet, or one long flow- «ii«nAwav 

mg plume was inserted in aLaoonax^ 

the pipe at tlio back. This plume streamed behind 

the wearer, frequently doscendiug lower than tho 

waist. 

llcrtr.oH Lustbu, loor*’-go9 Zwa'-fre, o certaiif method 
of gilding eeramie ware by the double sulphide of gold 
and pot iiMsium, prepared (>y beating gold in a fine slate 
of division with Kulphur and carbonate of potash. 

liURCCNDiANB, Hl'bovndi, Of Buiovif jiiONKe. hnr» 
aun’-di^dM^ an ancient Germanic race, originally in- 
habiting the country between tho Oder and Vistula, 
about the present Kew Mark and the southern part of 
West TruHSia. They were distingoisbcd from the other 
Ocrinuns hy 1 1 ving together in viJlages-~4argm (whenee, 
perhaps, their name)- Afterwards they were driven 
out ol their territory by the Gepidm, when they passed 
westward and setiled in the region of the Upper Ithine. 

In the hegiuiiing of the 6tb century they settled, with 
other German nations, in Gaul, and established them- 
selves between the Aar and the Bhono. They are said 
to hare been converted to Christianity in seven days. 
From 4d7 toC31, thekingdomof Burgundy was harosted 
by internal as well ns external dissensions, being some- 
tunes under one king, somefimes under several. In 
4ol, fiuo of their Icings, Gundicar, engaged Attila, bat 
was defeated and slmu. In fi34. King Oodemar wm 
slain in battle, and Burgundy became a Frankish pro- 
vince. In consequenee of the weakncM of the latar 
Carlovingian kings, the country, in the latter part of 
the 9tli century, became once more Indcpendetlt ; ai^ 
froM being the residentiid city of Boeo, the first king, 
it took the name of the kingdom of Arles. Afw 
various changes, Burguody became finally united to . 
France, on the death of Charles the Bold without malo ' \ 
issue, in 1477. 

Bvbgu5x>y Prren, hur'-pna-dj^ a resinooa auh* 
stance used for making plasters. It is prepared from 
common frankincense, the resiu of the spruce fir 
{Abuo ejwsfsa), by melting it in hot water inunediately 
after it has been scraped from, the tree, and than 
streiDiDg it through a cloth. The reain is Umt fraed 
from mechanical impurities, while it loses smoe of ltd ' 
volatile oil. The substance sold as Burgundy pitch If 
often a factitious componnd, cousisthig of rewp 
dered opaque by the incorporation of water. M 
colonred by palm oil, or else a ebeep prcparatuni of 
concrete American turpeotine, 

BumxAL, btf^-iri-at (Ang,-8au.Kfpa«, toconeeidl.the 
act of interring the body of a dWeieedpereon. Of tho 
varkme modee of dlepoeiag of tho dead, that of inbiw 
motion appears to have huin tkc most aociont, as it fg ’ 
also that which is most gaaoratty practised among 
civilised natione. ThepraetieeoflmroiDgdeadbedisfc 
end efierwards depod^fiff the whes in an urn, grit 
commoaty praeiM mnoog tha Greeks and Bomtiii, 
tod appears to hire deritod its orighi from the 
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dread of inbcman treatment to them alter death ; 

but the praotioe appears to hate gone out of use 

during toe Empire. Almost eeeir nation has mani- 
festea a oertaio degree of soHcitnde and oare in the 
disposal of their dm ; and both iu saered and profane 

history we find that bnrial was regarded as a matter of 

the highest iiaportanoe. Among the Jews the dtpnta> 
tion of burial was looked upon as one of the most 
duffracerol things that could befall a mans and the 
ancient Qreeka and Romans believed that tneir aonla 
would not be admitted into the Elyaian Holds till their 
bodies were committed to the earth. Among the 
ancienls burials seem to have generally taken plaoe 
without the oitics, and this practice was followed by 
the barly Cturistians. At first they bad no separate 
biiryiog-plaees, but in the the time of Oregory the 
Groat, who was bithop of Rome anno 690, inclosuri« 
around ohurches began to bo employed for that pur- 
pose, at first evoluuvely for ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
out afterwards for any who died in communion with 
the Ohurob, !l%ere is no instaiioeon record of a formal 
ooDsecration of a bnrial-ground before the 6th oentury; 
and burial within churches doea'not appear to have taken 
place previous to the 7th. Monuments with inscrip- 
tions in memory of the dead were early adopted. Kx- 
oept in times of persecution, the Cliristians conducted 
their fuueml ceremonies during the day ; but in imita- 
tion of the heathens, they adopted the custom of carry- 
ing torches at their funeral processions. The body 
was coudocted to the grave amid the singing of hymns, 
and the praotico of singing on such occasions was thus 
defended by Ohrysostom : ** What mean our hrmns ? 
Bo wo not glorify Ood and give him thanks, that he 
hath crowned him that is departed, that ho hath deli- 
vered him iVom trouble, and hatb set him free from all 
fearP*' **lf thou believest the things which thou 
Myest to be true, why dast thou weo|) and lament, and 
make a mere mock and pageantry of thy singing ? " 
It was usual to carry in the procession paira and olive 
branches, as symbols of Tictoi*y and joy, and to burn 
incense. Laurel and ivy leaves were sometimes put into 
the ooiBn; hut cypress was rejected, as being cmblem- 
atkwl of sorrow and mourning. It was also ciistonmiy 
to strew flowers on the grave. It was not unusual to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper at the grave; and they 
also fell into the error of commending the soul of the 
dboeased to God in prayer. Baring the procession, the 
iMa, or trumpet, was' employed, or, in some cases, 
rattles of wood or iron. In the 8th century the toUing 
of bells WS8 introduced. The distribution of alms at 
fbnerals was not uncommon. From au early period it 
was onstomary to deliver funeral orations in praise of 
the deceased. The prflnitivc Church denied the more 
solemn rites of bnrial only to unbaptized persons, 
scif-morderers, and the excommunicated, wno con- 
tinned obstinate and impenitent, in manifest contempt 
of the church censures. In the seme way the banal 
lerrioe of the Church of England is to be read over all 
bat aneh as die unbaptisod, or have committed suicide, 
or have been excommunicated. Funeral services, as 
remarked by 8t. Angustine, are designed rather for 
the comfort and benefit of the living then for the deed ; 
andbenee, when denied to any, it Is chiefly with the 
view of testifying the Church's abhorrence of certain 
olllBiioea and of mduoing others to avoid falling into 
them. ** This office is also denied to infants not yet 
admitted into toe OhurCh by baptism ; not so much to 
ponlsh toe infhnts, who have done no crime, as the 
parents, by whose neglect this too often beppens.***- 
(Hook's CfiiwcA JHeitonarf*) Tho boruu service 
of toe Churah of Bnglend is singularly appropriate 
and impressive. The rubric directs that toe priests 
andalerks, meeting the corpse at the entTwee of toe 
tonrehyard, and going before it, either into toe ohnrch 
ft towards the grave, shall sot or sing as is there 
jMppinted. In Beotland there u no reUgious service 
IK toe grave, but usnelly a short serviee is held in the 
K Wio w the deceased before the body is removed. 

Sirtun Acn,— In oonaequence of the overorowded 

M ^ metropolis, an aot was 

..Mse^ eulsd the Metropolitan IntmenU Act, I860. 

^ A 16 Tiot. «. 86, 1853. 

Mifefil the l^aturo wee to eflhot a disosn- 
tiniiMiee ^ fiBfie|niiii^ interaienia, end to empower 
— to wtsmish bnriri-j^nnds lor pi^hesy and 


£liirmaniil«oesB 

enforee regdiations of a sanitary eharacier. Several 
other acts relating to the solQeot have been since 
passed, where^ toe objects proj^ed tobe esrried out 
in toe oitj of Condon were extended to the provinees. 

These a<^ are to* 18 A 17 'Viot. o. 184^ the 17 A IS 

Viet. 0 . 87, end toe IS A 16 Viet. co. 76 A 128, end the 
whole are amended Inr toe 20 A 81 Viot. o. 61, tho 
22 Tiot. c. 1, and toe 2^ A 25 Viet. c. 85. These acts 
are carried into efibet by burial boards, which are 
appointed in the manner mrescribed by the leading 
statates, and they are subject to the control of the 
secretary of state for the Home department and ordeia 
of cQunoU. 

Rubial Socxbtxsb. (Set Fbisbdiy Sooxitixs.) 

Bubuls, Rboistbattov or. (See RsaieniATioir.) 

Bubiit, bu^-rin (Fr. buiin, a graving-tool), the name 
given to the instruments or levers with which toe 
engraver cuts lines on a steel, copper, or sine plate in 
making an engraving. The sizo and shape of gravers 
vary acoording to the breadth and depth of the linea 
they are intended to produce. They are made of well- 
tempered steel, and are generally shaped like a four- 
sided prism, with the lower eud ground obliquely to » 
point ; but tor very fine lines a lozenge-shaped graver 
18 used . Tite stocl'cnd is attached to a handle, and thue 
forms a tool obout five or six inches in length. In ont- 
ting a line, graver is pushed gently, but firmly, in 
the requin ^ ireotion, being held in such a position 
that it fox) A small angle with the surface of tho 
metal. 

Bubitx Palm. (Scft MirBiTiA.) 

BcRXtsra, hnrk*-ing^ murdering a person with the 
inlention of Bolliiig the body for disseotion. Before 
(ho year 18.'(2 tliore were not suirioiont legal moons by 
which bodies could bo procuri'd for nnatomioal pur- 
iiosos. Previous to that time the prices for subjeeta 
became very high, and tempted men to commit some 
horrible crimes. Among these were two men named 
Burke and Hare, who, as associates, are believed to 
have miirdored no loss than sixteen persons solely 
for the purpose of handing their bodies over to the 
surgeons. Burko was tried in 1628, at Bdinbnrgh, 
Hare being received as king's evidence against him. 
Their practice was to decoy poor people, usually 
strangers, into their houses, and there smother them 
after making them drunk. Burke was oonvioted and 
hanged, and his name has over since been given to the 
inhuman crime of which he was guilty, to 1632 an 
act was passed (3 A 3 Will. IV. o. 76), by which the 
supply ot bodies for dissecting purposes was put under 
legal superintendence, and inspectors were appointed 
to the various schools of anatomy. This act has proved 
sufficient to meet tho evil for which it was intended. 
To hnrke a project or a speech comes (irom this word,^ 
and means oringing to i^cudden end. > 

BubtiAWB, or Bnnsjgi^ 6#r'48N’«, in Scotland, werw 
laws made and determfoed, by consent of ncighbonrs^ 
for their mntual guidance and protaotion. Hence, 
byrlaw-men, or birley-men, were a species of rustic 


tion of houses and crops, as well as otixer ma^n of 
local custom. 

Burlbsqub, hnr-Zesk' (ItBl. hurlare, to jest, mock), 
denotes a style of composition in which the humour 
consista in a ludicrous mixture of things high and 
low, of high thoughts clothed in low expressionB, 
or vice versa, of ordinary or base topics invMted in mrti- 
fioiol dignity. The bunesque style may exist in con- 
versation as well as written composition, and even in 
acting and drawing. It is, however, most common in 
poetry. Burlesque appears to have been uuknowis 
among tbe ancients ; bnt specimens of it are found in 
most modem laagueges, particularly tbe Italian. But- 
ler's " Hudibras '* is a wcU-known example in Boglisb. 

BmtoBTTA, kHT4e¥4a (Itel. hnrforc. to Jest), is %■ 
oomie opersira, or short o]^a, or a mustoal force. 

BvaxcAirirtAOxa, in Bot., toe 

BbiWMmiiMi fiuu., a nat. ord. of monoeotyiedonone 
plants in the an|>-clew Peiakidem, This order is said 
to include 10 known geuera and 68 spadea, netivee of 
toeiropicelpaittof Asia, Africa, and Amaiua. They 
are herbaceous planti, without true leaves, or with 
tet. Floim hsriinphvodita^ 


tufted rsdicls ones. 
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Boroett Frioes 

perianth tuholnr, regular, ■nperlor.'uaiullj with w 
divitloiks ; etamejM intarUd into the tube of tbo ^jrx, 
8 or 6, dietmet : oraiw iafarioTi 1-eeUed with three 
parietu plaoeotas, or ^felled with axile plaoentae ; 
eeeda numeroait verjr minute; embryo eoM. the 
apeetes bare no iiaportaiit propertiee. 

Bubwbtx PBTSX8, lllSB, ftur'oiet, wore ihunded hy 
Mr. Burnett, a mendiant in AbcMefto, who, <Tving 
in 1786, left a part of hie fortune to found theee prizes. 
The interest was to aeoumulate for fortj jears at a 
time, and wae then to be dirided and giren, as two 
prises (of not less than £1,800 and 4B400), to the authors 
of the best two essays on **The evidence iltat there is 
a Being, all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom ev«iy> 
thing exists; and particularly to obviato dilUoultles 
regarding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity ; and 
this, io the flnt place, from considerations indoj^ndent 
of writton revelation ; and, in the second place, from the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus; and from tho tvlmle to 
point out the inferences most necoasiry and useful to 
mankind.** On the first oomiietilion , m 1 81 6, the first 
prize, of £1,200, was awarded to Dr. W. Laurence 
Brown, principal of Marischal College, and the 
second, of £400, io the Bev. J. Bird flumner, afterwards 
archbisho] 
in 1856, 

Rev. Bl , ^ 

The first prise, of £1,800, was adjudged to the Uev. 
Bobert Anchor Thompson, master of the hospital of 
St. Mary the Virgin at Newoastle-upon-Tyiic, and the 
second, of £600, to Dr. John TuUuch, principal of St. 
Mary's College, St. Andrew's. 

Bubnivo, bum'-img (Sax. hymen^ to burn), the 
action of fire or heat upon any comluislible matter, by 
means of which the constittnmi particles ot the sub- 
stance acted upon aro rapidly oxidized aud converted 
iato vapour and ashes, or into calx. 

BuBiriBa-GLass, a glass lens etnplored to refract the 
heat-rays of the sun into a fooua. l)r. Young, in his 
lectures on Natural Bhiloaophy, dcscrilies some re- 
markable experiments performed with Parker's burn- 
ing-glass, which was presented to the oniueror of China 
when Lord Macartney visited Pekin. Tin's instrument 
was a double convex Inns, three feet in diameter, three 
inches thick in the centre, and weighing 2212 pounds. 
Its focal distance was 6 feet 8 inches ; but tliis was 
generally shortened by a smaller lens. TJie most re- 
rmotory stubstance fused was a cornelian, which re- 
wired 76 seconds for its Ibsion ; a crystal jicbble was 
fused in 6 seconds, and a piece of white agate in 20 
seconds. The solir rays may also be brought to a 
foons by reflection ikwm a concave mirror, or from a 
combination of mirrors. *With a machine composed 
of 108 small plane metaUm inj;qiw^, so arranged tlmt ^ 
they all reflected radian tBy to the same spot, llnfllm 
found that he was abl4M|R wood on fire at the dis- 
tenee of 209 feet, to melt Sura at 100 feet and silver at 
50 feet. A gless globe filled with water will collect the 
rays of the sun into a focus: hence the.re is some 
danger in leaving n fish-globe or a decanter of water 
near a window, exposed to direct sunlight, during hot 
weather. (See Lbsb, Mxbbob, BtVBicrjo.v, BnrLXc;- 
noB.) 

Bcnairxira tb« Dbid. (See Bubul.) 

Bubbishke, her'-niih^ (Fr. 8p. 6rumr, to bur- 
nish). a tool made of agate, steel, or some other very 
hard niglily-polisbed material,a&d useil by silvcreniltltB, 
bookbinders, snd others, to give smoothness and lustre 
to rough surfaces. 

Bvtira and ScAins. fttcriM, skawMs, in Burg., are in- 
taries done to the body through excessive heat ; bums 
being produced by fire or £sat«d solids, scalds by 
heated fluids. Seahis seldom penetrate deeper than 
the cutis ; bams, on the contrary, may penetrate to 
ai^d^th. Bams are more fete] u the young and old 
than in thoee of middle life, and are more dangerous 
on the bead or trunk than on tbs mtremitios. A bum 
afieeting an extensive iorace ie more to be dreaded 
than one which penetrates deeper without extending 
over mneh eoxfaoe. Where the ikia is bfistersd, cold 
evirating lotions ebonld be applied ; as, camphorated 
spirite of wino, euger-of-lead lotion, or edd water, so 
ae to prevent the blistore ihmi bnrstiog, and to leeeen 
the iioiammatioa. The Uisteft may be pricked with a 
fine needle, in order to allow tbo aeram to escape; lyit 
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care is to be taken not to admit the air, Md onno 
aeconnt is the raiaed cuticle to be removed. WMipe 
outiole is dMtmyed. and the inflamed outie ogpbBid,, 
spirit of turpentine is the Wet wnUeatlon Ms 
be need in the first Instaneo. Amucbireeriime^vaMr 
and mfik, or of Utta-watar and oUvd-oU, will also bi 
found uikcful. In more serious oases of homing, aristhg 
firom dothes turing fire, the te^losion of gonpowdiar, 
Ac., the patient flwqaently,imniedlata]y after the aoeL 
dent, falls into a state of odOapsfb oeoaalonad by tho 
•hook. Do safiTers no pain, and ^ poise b <{oielta 
weak, and scarcely to be fdt. Stimnlants, aa brandy, 
are to be freely administered, to prevent tbo patioiit 
from dying from the shock ; end warm Ihaa-w tf g aind 
oil or milk, or spirits of turpentine, are tobaljipllod 
to the parts: tike coUapso may last for ssvfMU 
boors, and, if not fatsl, is suoeecdea by a etageof flag* 
turn : the patient becomes sensible, the pulse riiSO, 
pain begins to be felt, and, perhaps, vomHing tabOo 
place. When the reaction has been estabhslied, thO 
stimulants should bo laid aside; and now inflate- 
mation has to be guarded against. TMa atiM is 
characterized hy the usual local and oonoiltfiimal 
symptoms attendant on inflammation. In the anil- 
phlogistic treatment now adopted, much care haato bo 
tibservad, as it is nooessan to keep np the pationtfi 
strength, ruultices may be applied to the dee(^« 
burnt parts, in order to expedite sappuration and (m 
separation of tho sloughs. When the slooidts hava 
separated, and suppuration it established, deatrisation 
commences. The poultices are now to be laid asido, 
and moderately stimulating ointments tobeapptied. 
Great care is to betaken at this stage to preserve the 
parts in a proper position, as in eieatrixataon there is a 
great tendency to contraction, and naturally distant 
parts may be brought togethw, and much inoonva* 
tiionoe or deformity may be the rcsoH. Bxtenoiva 
bums may prove fatal in any stage, and the patient, 
especially if young, or advanced in jrears, oan seldom 
be immonni'ed free from danger untu cicatrisation hsB 
been completed. In the event of one*f olotbes taking 
fire, it is obvious that the upright posture is not only 
favourable to the spread of the flamei^ but allows them 
to reach the more important parts of the bofly. as the 
bead aud neck ; while running about only temu tola* 
crease the power uf the flames. The best thing, tiiera* 
fore, to do, is to lie down and roll about on the floor, 
and, if possible, to seise the hearth-rug or tatfie-oover, 
and envelop tbo body in it. The first thhig for a 
lersuii to do ill being called to assist on inch an ocea- 
ion, is to nnolch up a rug, Mankot, or other woollea 
■rtiele, and envelop the bo^ of the sufihrer closely 
" whit'll will have tho eflect of exiingolfoing tiie 
In removing the clothes from the bnfnt 


ti It, 
flames. 

parts great care is to bo token uot to break anyblfstere 
that limy be r«iscd, as a great objeet is to eXkundo foe 
air from raw cr*iuaamod sorfaoes. A course £)r«ctetet|y 
adopted in such oases is to cover the parts witn filter, 
or to wrap them in wadding or cotton wool, ao as fo 
exclude the air ; but tho treatment inditeted foffof'IS/ 
generidly preferable. 
nL'BifT-orrxBiire. (See 0ACMX9i<m,) 
livunr RiKKirBf6nrataj.sii^4il,atraDsparent4NnMigh* 
red pigment, nsidby oifaiid watercolour paititofS. 11 
is made from buMft terra di SleKnfi, an oonreont'iMfte 
earth. It mixes well with ether pigment^ >riry 
fine greens are obtained by mirihi it with yr gs ri aa 
blue. Onsi ei its ohiof is thgt fo dries • 

quickly. 

BuBvy tnUiBa, em'-hee. a Semi-transparent' rtilwst* .. 
brown pigment. . It is made from tnubei^ an odtewMiS ' 
earth oontaiuinf, msngmiese, found near Utebdfo itt 
Italy. It mizes well with other pigiMitttS fiofl iSfoi 


Brkss Mccohji, th^-sseiN-eo'-te'CIiatMtefisiiS-h^^ 
in Anat., are small membranoos sacs, nCnated about 
the joints of the bones, and eontgjniiig aUhd of nracoos 
fat, which serves to lubrieate the yoUts. hi order to 
render their motion easy. Tfaejareof oiflhrentfisM M 
and firmness. Baesofogy istheiisteegive&toadcamp- 
tion of the txrwe mkomw. 

Bubbabxx, 6Nr-saF-f<4 (Isit. hfiae, a pofie), rite 
receivers or accountaiiteet the bunaria, or SfxehsqpXBf' 
of eolWgiate or otitercoftreatnal bodies. 

BffMa]iT,6«r'-ia(wv(jF». tcftfte; L0.0ifm,apnrtS^) 
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is • aam of monej allowed to a etudent at a oniTenit^ 
to enable liiin to proeeoute hU ttudica. The monej if 
niually the annual prooeede of a bcqiieat left bv acone 
priTate individual for that pu^ose. It ia oaid tnat the 
inatitution of buraariea originated with the Polea in 
the J4th century, who were aconatomed to aupply 
proniiaing young inen with the meana of travelling to 
Oennany, and there studying philosophy under the 
monka. Thia practice was soon adopted iu other 
countriea; and now there is, perhaps, no civilized 
country in wbioli such endowments do not exist, under 
the name of bursaries, exhibitions, fellowships, soho* 
larships, Ac. They are of two kinds, ^either for fur. 
nisl^ g the student with the moans of prosecuting his 
studies during the academical curriculum, or to devote 
himself to literary pursuits after that period. It is to 
thoformer ofthese that the term bursary is applied. In 
the Scottish and continental universities the former is 
the mode in use, though reccMitly, in Scotland at least, 
the latter method baa been introduced; at Oxford and 
Cambridge both methods prevail. (.SVe ExiiiniTioirs, 
SonoLAnsairs, Fbllowbiiips.) As already stated, bur> 
aaries, at leiuit in Scotland, have in alinuat every case 
been founded by the mimiflcenco of private individuals, 
and generally with a view to securing the bonoflts of 
a liberal education to those who would not otherwise 
have the rocana of obtaining it. Some were to be ad 
judged by pulilic competition, oiliors were to remain 
In tho presontaiion of the heirs of the donor ; Home 
vrereroairicied to persons of certain names, others to 
persona born in certain parts ot the country. Tho bur> 
sariea connected with the Aberdeen university are 
more numerous than those of any other of the Scottish 
universities. The number of bursaries couiieetcd with 
the two colleges Marischal and King's was 253, of the 
annual value of £3,lfi0 ; but.br ordinances of the l>ui« 
varsity Oommissioners iu 1802, the number has been 
reduced to IBO, and their annual value to £2,770. The 
nnmlier of prizes or scholarships, which were formerly 
of tlio annual value of £2^15, has beoii raised to 10, of 
the value of £925. The tendency of late years has been 
more and more to alienate the bursar v funds from 
their original destination iiud to bestow them as prizes 
for superior scholarship, or as iiuluocmeiitH to persons 
after completing their academical curriculum, to de- 
vote tUemselves to literary pursuits. This, we think, 
is to bo regretted ; for, while there may 1>« some truth 
in the assertion that, where numerous, us in Aberdeen, 
they tend to induce persons to enter the learned pro- 
iewioas whoare not naturally fitted for them, yet when 
disposed of solely for scholarship ou oiilnring the uni- 
versity, as the great roi^onty of them arc,— and when 
the examinaUou is mainly or solely coiillncd to one 
branch, os Latin version-writing/ then, we believe, tbat 
in many cases persons of (aleut and ability who have 
struggled through great hardships to attain a certain < 
amount of education, are denied tho means of pro- < 
oeeding farther, and that it was such coses that the ! 
founders iuteuded to meet. Such persons, who may 
have hod to thank a county parish school for all tho 
instruotion they have reoeived, cannot compoto on 
equal terms witn those who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a long and thorough training under tho best i 
masters. The^ursaries, too, being bestowed for echo- I 
larahlp, have corns to bo viewed in the light of prises, < 
and we believe, in the majority of coses, are held bj 
persons whose parents ore weU able to pay for their < 
education. While so much Is done for sobolarship, we i 
confess we should like to see something done foryouug ' 
men of promise, deeirouo of obtaining a liberal educa- 
tion, without the means of doing so, and who, wooannot 
help thinking, have the first claim to be considered in ; 
the disposal of the bureory funds. 

BvsBen, or Buosesn, ioonh (Ger.), is the desig- i 
■ation applied to a student at a university in Ger- < 
meoy. i 

BVBeoBurscuAn, heer'-tkea-jijkq/?, was the nsme of j 
ap iesoe^ou of the students in Germany, formed in i 
Ittfit end which hod for iu otnect the pofitieol regene- 
of Oennany. 

JNaniAi (so named in honour of Borser, 

the aatuzaust). in Bot., a gen. of plante belonging to . 
tliOliat.ord.^ffurri«^<s. The species B. i 

yssld fragrant resinous aubstonees, that I 
firon the fbmer being termed Chlbou, or Goehibou t 
960 


resin, and that from the latter, resin of Cnrona. This 
genus, with some other genera of Antyrida^it, is in- 
clnded by many botanists in a nst. ord. termed Bursi- 
mrew. 

BiTBTZva-BnBTU (Ifaerophorut), a gen. of CnUo^ 
pitra, found in Europe and Bortb America. They 
have received their name firom a remarkable hobit 
they have of burning the bodies of dead birds, mice, 
moles, and other small animals, in winch they deposit 
their eggs. One of the species is a native of Britain, 
the Necrophonu VeapUlo, It is a black-beetle about an 
inch in length, and has two bright orange bands ncross 
the bock. It has an intensely fcotid odour, and the 
hands smell for hours after touching it. In some 
parts of Russia, where poor people are buried only a 
lew inches beneath the sumee of the gronnd, the 
hurying-beetles pierce the groves in every direction. 
In this country they feed upon putrefying dead bodies 
lid the garbage that is thrown out near towns, as soon 
as it begins to smell. They hunt in couples, and as 
soon as they find a dead bird'or mouse, they alight upon 


BUBTlXa-nXETLE. 

t, and, after feeding, the male commences his work of 
interment. This is done by digging with his head 
alone a trench round the dead object ; a second trench 
is then dug within the first, and then another, until tho 
»arth is entirely excavated. The dead bird or monso 
I hen falls iuto the hole thus formed. Much time and 
lalioiir are expended iu this work. As soon os the 
corpse is fairly drugged to tho liottom of its grave, the 
beetle quickly throws back the removed earth, and 
both insects bury themselves in the bf>dy. After tho 
female has deposited her eggs, the pair work their way 
out. The eggs are quickly batcheil. The larvae are 
whitish, with six feet and a brownish head. When 
perfect insects, they make holes iu the gronnd, and 
work their passage to the outer air. 

Bi7SKiir,0Na'-ktit (Ang,«lte.)t tho English translation 
of the Latin word cotkwrmia\ whiob was a kind of boot, 
covering the foot, and rising above the calf of the leg, 
sometimes even reaching . • 

IS high os the knee, 1 / 

was principally worn by 
imnters, horsemen, and 
lersons of rank and autbo- 
Hty. The sole of the bus- IL « 

kin was generally of an 
ordinary thickness, but 
imetunes it was made 
thicker than usual by the 
insertion of slices of cork. 

The object here was to odd nTr^i 

to the stature of the wearer j 

for which reason it wsa 

worn by the Greek and 

Roman tragedians, in order BVSkik. 

to gire them a more heroic 

appearance, os the aocerfs, or low-heeled shoe, was worn 
by the comedians. Hence, in English, the hiukim and 
seek have come to be synonymous with tragedy and 
comedy; so in Dryden,— 

** Ghreot Fletcher never troods in huMiu han, 

Bor greater Jooaon dare in seeks appear." 

Jt waa also worn byiodiea for ornament. The Mel- 
pomene in the Tula Borghoie is repreoanted with tho 
bnskin, and it forms port of tho recognised hunting 
costome of Dima. 



UNIVEBSAL INfOBJCAflOK. 


Bttidbt Butciher-bird 

BvsSf ftttfjk (Dan. in Bot., nlow diminutife which it is MouRtomed to wander: «• UtefNilMliia 

ehritli, with numerous bnmcbea near the bote. peculiar to the males^ this wonlo seem, at Iwm^ imr 

Bi'suel, buaK'-el (Fr. htiitwtn), an English meaanre probable. Bewick has his opinion on the sufajeob tsd 
of capacity for dry goods, as fruits, grain, &c., and Btanley has his j but what can be said when Hr. YhrreU» 
oontaining four pecks, or eight galhms, or oue^eighth one of our best and most painstaking naturalists, hint! 
of a quarter. Until the year 1820, from the reign ^ of broadly that it is altogether a blunder— that ho fcu 
Honry Vll., a Winchester bushel was the legal mea* dttaocied a mnln bustard, and discoverod «o fiautk mt 
sure of England ; but by the 5 Geo. IV. e. 74, it waa alt. With regard to the food of the bustard, aa great 
superseded by the impenal bushel. The imperial diverdtj of opinion ezista* Pennant deoliirM their 
bushel is the standard mesauro of capacity for coals, 
lime, fish, potatoes, or fhiit, as well as all oilier goods 
commonly sold by heaped measure. It should contain 
60 lbs. avoirduprtis of distilled water, slioUld be made 
round, with a plain and even bottom, and be 10.1 inches 
from outside (o outside. Du Cange derives the iiamo 
from butMliu, A corrupt Latin word fur a meuauro of 
wine equal to eight gallons. 

Bus.<tA Palu. {See Makicabia.) 

BusT,6uff (Ital.&as^n), n term in Senip., by which is 
incnnta reproseutulion of the head, nock, shoulders, 
nnd breast, wiib, most frequently, the arms cut olf 
midway above the elbow. Tlie denvution of the word ia 
uncertam, as tlio Lat. hvaiHW first meant the place 
whero dead bodies were burnt, then the gra^e, and 
lastly, in later ugc?, waa taLen to Hignify the dead bod}*, 
or rather a body without the 
bead. The representalion of 
the upper part of tlio human 
foriu, aa shown in the bust 
of seulpture, is supnosed to 
have originated wilu a cus* 
tom in rogue among the an- 
cient Greeks of placing heads 
of Mercury on pillars, whence 
they a cro called /ierinie.from 
Ucrnies, the Greek name of 
that divinity. Busts were first 

used as portraits of men of ntrsTAun. 

renown, ns warriors, states- 
men, poets.]ihiln8ophcrB,&c., food to oonaint of corn and other vegetables that grow 
iiliiiut 3150 u.c. The method I in their ueighbourbooil ; Brookes asserts that their 
oi taking a cast in plaster of proper food is trogs, mice, small birds, and various 
Paris from the buniiin body ' kiiiiis of insects ; and Montagu, that vegetables (es- 
BCbT. is said to have been first pcciaUyturi)ip-tu}is)aiid earth-worms torin the stapleof 

practised by Andri'u Veruc- the bustard's abuiunt. The Little Bustard {Otie Tetrao), 
chi, an Itslian, about the imddlo of the 15th century, though common in France, Sardinia, and Italy, is very 
By the aid of iho plaster east the seulptor is enabled rarely seen hero : it is also found in Eorth Africa, 
to produce a very aceurate portrait of the original, Turkey, and Greece. It is about eighteen inches m 
and in this branch of art Knglish sculptors havo at- length. It is a wrv shy bird, and when disturbed, 
tained a high degree of exceliciico. Among sculptors est'iqios hy alternately running and flying, 
thatato famous for thoir portrait busts, tiir Francis ]{iTcnKii,5uF-cArr(Fr.5oiHcAflr),aBlatigbter«refoat« 
Chantrey stands pre-eminent. tie for the table ; also a vendor or retailer of the same, 

BcstaBP, 6Ms'-fard (Fr. 6Mfanfe).— This is the The methods of killing cattle vary in different OOUD* 
largest ofEuropean land birds. When full grown, the tries, as do the moans by which the most is disposed 
Great Bustard (0/is Uirda) weighs from twenty-five to of to the oonsiiiner.* In tondoii, the eareasa-butohen 
thirty pounds. It is about four feet long, and ucrn.va kill the aiiin- nnd sell the meat in large quautities 
its extended wines measures three yards. The head and to the retail butchers, who afterwards sell it to their 
ueok are asb-colimred, and there is a tuft of feathers eostonirrs. iNiipoleon I., in ISOi), judiciously iwmoved 
almut five inches long on c.if-haideof the lower mao- the slaughter-honsi's, which were rereptocurs of filth 
dible. The bustards generally live in open countries, an litijuriDUs to iienltli, to the outskirts of PaHs. Ip 
dotted with low bushes, a locality which gives them the all countries the Jews have their own butchers, who 
advantage of a broad look-out nnd secures them from are licensed by the rabbis, and who, instead of kuodk- 
surprises by enemies. They are said seldom to use ing downtbe anmisls, according to tbe usual praotlcw, 
tlieir wings for adrisi locomotion, but as adjuncts to cut tlioir throats. The method of killing cattle 
their long legs in running. The speed they make this penetrating the spinal marrow is practised in sottA 
way is considerable, and may be suslaitied a very long coutiirics ; and it has even been suggested, by womo 
time. The bird is still found in parts of France and humane persons, that the animals should be soinfeted 
Germany, and is common in Uussia and on the exten- to the influence of cbloruform, that they might dio 
sivo pluos of Tutary. In this country, however, it without pain or struggle. 

has long been rare. Tot that they were sometimes BL'Tcuiia-BzaD {Luniue ttesrtiVf/r),— The •SDgnin* 
common is certain, lo eommoo as to bo a looked-for ary title of this member of the Shnko family^ received 
dish at feasu and banquets. A living ond reliable from Oesner two hundred and fifty VAim agOt arises 
naturalist speaks of the circumstance being in his re- not only from its savage and cruet oispotitioo, Whi«b 
membranes, of seeing one, and sometimes two. bastards seems to lead it to kill for the pleasuna of kiUlog, 
gracing the Chriatmaa board of the Bush inn at but also from its aingolar habit of Impaling its vio- 
Briatol. In 1798 a bastard was taken alive on fialis* tims on tboms and twigs, and in that positioti tesriim 
bury PJain. and, according to Stanley, the loteat an- and devouring their carcasses |deoeaieal. All tuw 
thentic instance of a capture of this bird is that of a birds have the strongest nutinatj^ to thetmteher-bird^ 
gamekeeper in Norfolk, who took a hen butUrdina and will express their rage tan fear by thebudeiir: 
rabbit-trap, in May, 1629. One of the bustard's chief cries should one appear la their aeighbourbood. It ie 
peenlierities is a singular pouch, shaped like a modem about the sise of the eommop tbnuA, Its bill is Usek^ 
soda-water bottle, and hangipgiiitmediately beneath the and furaisbed with brifHeS at the baset the Upper 
beaa of the lower nuadible. The real use of tins pouch parts of its plumage paM biue, and its under-pM^ 
has not bseo ascertaiiied. Donglaes supposes that Uic white. It ieoomimmaU the year in France, but in thia 
birdfiUsitwith water in fhemidetofthe end pliiiiBover country ie only a tere winter vieitaiit, Wheueobfiaed 





THE BICnOKARY OP 


Butcher’s Broom Butterfly 

la a cage, the same love of fixing its food before ii acrid and bitterjpropeitica. and wm at one time ftted 
tears it to pieces is disoovered, and for this purpose iu medicine. Tne roasted rhiaoms is edible. The 
the bird usually arails itself of the wires of its pnsou, sharp leatea of the Bafosius were believed to cut the 
ro which it han gs its dead captive. A bird of tlds sue* mouths of the cattle that cropped it— whence the name, 
•fee remained in the potsession of a friend of Mr. Yar- Bums, fite. buUr, ftirfcra ; Ger. butter; 

.*etl for twelve months; it became very teme, and Lat. ^Ktyram).-— Butter is the fiitty part of the milk of 
would readily take animals separated by the process of chuming. Cows^ 
food foom its mas- milk is composed of three ingredieots,— the oheeay 
ter's bands. When portion or curd, the whey or watery part, and the 
a bird was given to butter. Milk when examined by the microscope Is 
it, it invariably found to consist of a number of fatty ^obules floating 
broke the skull nnd iu the whey. These ^obules. which are little sacs 
ate the brains first, containing the batter, are broken during the process 
It aomeliines held of churning, which allows the liberated fatfy matter to 
its prey in its aggregate in small masses and float on the top of the 
claws and pull whey. These are generally united by pressure against 
it 1o pieces in the the bottom of the chum, and the remaining batter- 
manner of the milk is given as a drink to pigs. The butter is after- 
hawks, but seemed wards spread out in a thin layer in a shallow pan, and 
to ]ircfer forcing washed with clear spring water to free it from any 
part of it through buttermilk that may remain in its pores. It is then 
the wires of its cage formed into rolls if intended to be sold as fresh, but 
and pulling at It. if it is to be kept for any length of time, it is mixed 
It ulwuys hung what with salt, in the proportion of three or four pounds of 
it could not cat t salt to half a hundredweight of butter, and packed in 
the sides of its casks for the r>arket. The quality and quantity of 
cage. It would butter contaito in cows* milk depend mutenally on 
often oat three the nature oi . pasture. Rich natural meadows 
small bird') in a day. afford the best /'lod for cows intended to produce but- 
Another of thesf lor. Poor pastures are ohjectiouahle, not only from 
ahrikoi) (iMniugcof- the quantity of butter contained in the milk being 
fiirui), u uatbo oi diminished, but from its receiving an unpleasant taste 
, ^ Southern Africa, from certain plants or weeds growing on oil unfertile 

exhibits this carcass-suspending propennity m a' or marshy soil. The amount of butter produced by a 
marked a manner os tlie above. The llottentots gallon of milk should be from three to four ouBoes. 
^med La Vaillant (hat this bird d<H!s not prrler Butter is nuieh adulterated with water, dripping, and 
fresh food, and that its motive for hanging itsoarcussen mutton fut. The first may bo detected by tne wetness 
was much the samo as prompts some of us to hang of the butter when squeeaed, and the two last by small 
venison and game, A curious result sometimes fob white particles being visible iu the newly-cnt suxfuco 
lows this habit of the African shrike. Beneath the of the butter. The consumption of butter in Ixindoa is 
seoimhing sun of that region the process of dccom estimated at about 15,1)00 tons annually. About 400,000 
position does not always take place, from the rapid ewt. of foreign but ler aro annually imported from 
exhalation of the animal moisture ; consequently, the Holland, Belgium, and Frauce, and from 100,000 to 
treM and shrubs are sometimes found bearing amongst 120,000 cwt. of Iri^ butter ore annually sent to Por- 
their fragraat buds and blossoms many reudy-dried *iiguJ and Brazil. 

apeoimene of the small birds of the country. Buttkr op AvTXicoxr, terchloride of antimony. 

Bwobie'b Bxoov. (See Uvecvfi.) (Sre Aktiuosy,) 

Buna, (named after John, earl of Bute, Bcttbr op Sulphub, an obsolete name for preei- 

a great patron of botanists), in Bot., a pen. of plants pitated sulphur. 

belonging to the nat. ord. eub-ord. 2*ttpt- Buttxb op Tik, bichloride of tin. (Slec Tnr, Bi- 

RomeM, The moat important species is B, ,/rvtuia8a, cnLosinn of.) 

a nativa of Bidia. This tree yields an astringent gum Buttkr of Ziko, chloride of ainc. (See Zurp, 

called bmiea yam* whioh resembles kino in its proper- CiiiiOridr or.) 

ties, and is sometimes forwarded toihis country under BrTTXR, Vxgxtabir, a name commonly givmi to 

name. It is used medicinally in India tn d<ar- any concreto oil of regetable origin whioh at all re- 
a&d aimilar diseases; also for tanning. The semblea the batter obtained from anim^ milk, or which 
drieajwwnrt of this speoiea and those of J7. ennerba Is rmployed for similar purposes. The most impoftant 
jw ■fown at Tisao and Kessaree flowers, ami are lolid oils or fats procured from plants are,— Butter of 
by the Indians in the production of ‘acno, from TAeobnmn Cacao; of cinnamon, from Cfa- 
peantim yellow aM orange dyes. The fibres of the najkomumceytaniettm; of nntmeg, from mcc- 

iM W b ark of B. yrsiufosa are known under the name tkata; of coooa-tmt, from Cemos nueifera; of laurel, 
oiPmae cordage. frDm£attrvciio6j/.i«;8hcaorOBlaaibatter,fromBpe- 

BUTOvacfejn, &M-fo«maP-sc-e, in Bot., theButemas Or cies of Bosria ; palm-oil, from JSlaie guineeneiej and 
Wowtfing Rush fum., a uat. ord. of monoootyledonont vegetable tallow, from Stillingia eeb\fera in Ohina, 
{danta la the sub-class P«t<i/ou/e<r, — aquatic plants from Vateria indiea in India, and from PcHfodetma 



perfeet and showy, with inferior perianth of six 
pieoea arranged in two whorls, the inner beiugcoloured ; 
ovaries superior, 3—0, or more; ovules numerous, 
arranged all over the inner eurface.of the ovaries ; 
fruit many-seeded, separating more or less into as 
many parts as there are component earpels ; seeds 
without albumen. The Suiomocea chiefly inhabit the 
aorthem parts of tho world, but a few occur in tropi- 
Ml oountrics. There are four genera and seven 


'arge proportion of stearine, and many aro used aa 
iubstitiitcR for animal fat in candlamakiBg. The 
plants yielding them aro frequentiy termM butter* 
' eee. 

Buttbrcup. (9ceRaivi7WctJi«VB.) 

BurrxRP&Yi but'-ierjt/f (to nexaed from the ooloor 
of the yellow species ; Sax. buterJUge)^ the name of 
an extensive group of the ord. Lepidgptera which fly 
by day. They are distinguished from other insects by 
these generic characters The antennie are terminated 


the oat. ord. Iftifo- he extremity j by tho beauty aawdl of the under m of 
!***^!. . • • J* conunon flowering rush, is ;ho upper side of their wings, whiidi are usually ereet 

in wenes and ponds in England and Ireland, when the animal is in a state of reoose. The? uotaeaa 
rare in Seutlonfl. Tk, 


Rmuaikt in^ehes and ponds in England and Ireland, when the animal is in a riato of repose. They posaeta 


from ttewwn of the root, are f rom two to three feet naked eye appear like powder. «*lfyott divide the win 


' i”” ■*rP® wnowenng j ot any ootteriiy, wiiieA yon may PUUj oo by sorapuigu 

towaatea in alarge an both aides with a penknifo, yon will be amused to 
BUM of roM-coloniod The pleat possesaaa I trace the lines in whioh the ceiMa were plauted» eo»^ 





UNlVSBSMi INFOKMAIXON. 


Buttenuilk 

Bistiiig of inniixiiershle niuoto doU: tho Jinet of the 

tuider side, in some caatBt lo cut tboM of the nppor 

tide os bj their inteneotion to form loteuges. With 
regerd to the pocition of the tcelet on the wing, the^ 
ntuellf lie flat, bat eometiiaes their extremity ia hi* 
curved.">-(i^ 23 f and Sjpenee.) The number of Briti|h 

J*9pilionida ia not more than eeventy, end at leeat 

earo-tbirda of thia Domberece tobe met within flvo-end- 
twenty milea of Iiondon; and it aingularly happena, 
that aome of theae affect parUoular locuitiea* aomeiimea 
of an area of but a few aorea, and aro never elsewhere 
Been. Even on such Ihvonrable spots their appearance 
' is limited to a few days in a certain season of the year. 
Another peculiar oircumstanoe ia the history of these 
insects is, that several species appear in certain locali- 

ties, at intervals of several years, when they will lite- 
rally swarm; oome the next season, and not a solitary 
one will reward the most diligent searcher. This might 
be attributed to the variable character of our climate, 
but it is well known that in tropical countries the same 
irregularities occur. The external form of the chry- 
Bshas varies according to the apecies of butterfly that 
inhabits them ; in alh however, there are apertures 
opposite to the thorax, by which respiration is carried 
oa^uring tho whole period of their ioaotive state. 
Wh& the entombed creature has acquired sufficient 
vigour, and the down already grown upon it has sepa- 
raied it on all sides from the riiell, the latter is broken 
through 1^ tho insect's head, and it emerges a butter- 
fly. At flrst, however, the wings are closely folded to 
its body ; but they soon expand of themselves, and ore 
sufficiently hardened by the air to endure the oflbrt of 
flying. It, however, is not every chrysalis that be- 
comes a butterfly, probably not a thousandth part of 
their number do. Both in a caterpillar and in a perfect 
state they are surrounded by over-buegering enemies. 
Hany species oi tho Ichneuniouklie perforate the body 
of the eaterpillar and there deposit their eggs ; and al- 
though the caterpillar continues to live, and is trans- 
formed into a chrysalid, no botierfly ia produced from 
it, thoso internal parts which were essential <0 its per- 
fection being consumed. Sparrows and other birds 
are mortal foes to butterflies, and a single pair will 
easily dispose of between three and four hundred in 
the course of a single week. 

Buttzbkilk, hut'-Ur’^lkf the milk which is left 
after the butter has been soparal cd by means of churn- 
ing, or other processes. It is ordinarily procured from 
milk after it has been kept some time, and has bocomo 
more or lees acid ; but it be procured from new 
milk when .it is not acid, and only differs from milk 
by the absence of its oily parts. In this state it is still 
tolerably nourishing, and, being easy of digestion, is 
employed in phthisical cases with greater advantage 
than either tho entire milk or the watery parts of it in 
a more aoid state. The ooid of buttermilk does not 
inoresae the aceseenoy of the stomach, or occasion the 
flatulency usually generated by vegetable acids. 

Buttbbwobt. (Ass Binovicuia.) 

Butzobb bvf4o9$ (Fr. boutw§), articles of dress 
nsed either for fastening or for ornamental purposes. 
Buttons ore made of an endless variety of materials, 
the prooessot Employed in the manufacture varying 
eooordtng to the substance used. Metal, wire, woo^ 
bone, glass, shell, mother-of-pearl, precious stones, 
velvet, silk, and other substances are used. Birmiug- 
bam is tha place where they aro most extensive^ 
manufacturea. They are made in a great variety of 
shimes; bat» at the present time, these may be classed 
under four heade,;— buttons with shanks; buttons 
without shanks : buttons on rings or vrire moulds; and 
buttons eovered with doth or o&er material. Buttons 
wiihshanksareiisoaUyinadeofbraM, which is supplied 
to the msaiifiietarer in eheets of the required thiclioeee. 
By moMs of fly-presses and nooefaes, circular disks 
odled hlatiJf, are out out of these sheets. This is 
mostly performed tiy females, who can flirniah about 
thirty blanks per immite, or twdvegross in an boor. 
Hana-panehuig is the genecal mode of euttinfl out 
bia ak a s but more complicsted machines, which cut out 
eight or ten blanks at a time, are in use. After bdng 
punohed, the edges of the blaak are vs^ shan, aM 
xeqoireto be smoothed and rounded. Their surnoes 
are thau planiihed on the flue hj ptacing them se- 
parately In a die under a emali stemp^ and allowing 


Buitrew 


them to rsoslve a sharp blow ftom a pdfshed sImI 
hammer. Xn this state they are ready to reodfO uji^ 
shanks, or small metal loopsby wMoh they are atUdM 
to the dress- The shaDk msDulhoture is a dfsiftMit 
branch of trade in Birmioghtm. They are mado by w 
machine in whloh a coil of wire is gradually advauoqA^ 

towards a pair of shears which outs off short pisoiB. 

A mstsl finger then presses against tbs middle of eadi 

piece, first bending it and then nresdng it into a vImu 
where it is ooroprossed so as to tohn a loop; a hammer 
then strikes the two ends, spreading thw into a flat 
surface, and the shank is pushed out of the maohine 
ready for use. The shauhs are attaohod to t^blaaVB 
by women, with iron wire, solder, and cmn. They ere 

then put in.^ an oven, and, when firmly ualtedv mmi 

plain buttons. If a orsst or iusoription If wantedi the 
button is placed in a die and stamped. After bmng 
cleaned, they can be silvered or gilt. {St* GitoiBO.i 
The manufacture of gilt buttons haelsUanoffgreai^ 
of late years, the Florentine sndsiUc buttons naving 
superseded thorn. 'Wire buttons are ^ngs of wire 
covered with cloth. Horn buitoas are naoe by pree* 
sure, the horn being previously softened by beet. In 
1851, there were 6,038 persons employed in the button 
manufacture in England; of these, i,080 were em* 
ployed in Birmingham. 

Bdttbkss, 6ut'-fre«« (Fr. huU4*t from abeutir, to 


)gth , 

architecture the buttress was not used, but its plaos 
was occupied by a pilaster, or soma lUglft pvogsotimhl 
that form. The buttress was intro- 
duced with Gothic arohitcoture in 
the Medieval period, and, by de- 
grees, it was formed into a veiy 
ornamental addition to the build- 
ing to which it was attached. Tho 
Norman buttress was a flat pro- 
jection, finished with a slanting 
coping, jutting slightly over tho 
face only, and not over the sides ; 
there was generally a band round 
the lower part, which formed a con- 
tinuation of the capping of the 
basement, and if the basement pro- 
jected beyond the face of the wall, 
the face and sides of the bottom 01 
the buttress projected to a similar 
extent, forming a sort of pediment 
on which the upper portion retted | 
with this exception, its depth was 
the same throughout from lop to 
bottom, but never very great ; its 
face was generally br^. Some- 
times the Ho? plan buttress is found 
in a semicircular form. Good ex- 
amples of this style, flrom its earliest 
adoption to the TraDsitioo period^ 
may bo found at Fountain Abbey, 
the ruins of the abbey at Glastoa- 
bnry, and Norwich Castle. The 
chief charaotorUtio of the Early 
English buttress is, that it projects 
from the face of the wall to a mudi 
ireater extent than the Normau 
luttresB, its depth being equal 
to, and sometimes more than, its 
breadth. It generally consists of 
two or throe divisions or Binges, 
each division being less in depth 
than the one immediately below it, 
and flotabed with a Fater-table, or BtoM bBfsflifl to 
present a single inclined surface, or a lerisB of Burta 
isoes, like shallow steps, one above enether. The tops 
are generally finished in a triangular or pofaitodfornu 
resembling the gable-eod of a house, a%d the roof pro- 
jecting over it. Examples will be found at (^’Us'ooiy^ 
Cathedral and the nudority of BnjtUsh parish ehaiehe«!r 


The bottresses of th^eeoratod&ii^ style are siad- 
lar, in general form, to those of the Early Bnglfth 
penod, but are always ^ded into stages, ornanmed 
with panels and nUmes, which are sonnies flMLwIfli 
figures and finished with cruoketed oonopies ; Che top 
is often finished with un etoborotely-CKrad fiohd or 




THB BlCTIONAItY OF 


Butta, Bifle 

pioDacIc. The odcee of battresees of ib« Early EngIttI 
and Decorated Englisb stylea aro often ohantferod. 
When they are built at tho comer of a building, tb<^ 

E roiect diagonally amnetimoa, but generally two arf 
uilt, At right angloa to each other, on either aide ol 
the angle. Exam plea of Decorated English buttreaaea 
will be found at Exeter Cathedral, York Minater, and 
Waltham Croaa. The Perpendicular English buttreaa 
diffora from the buttresaca already ueutioned in being 
divided into a great number of atagea, with panela in 
front and at the aides, filled with rich tracery. They 
are higher, and have small piooes, in tho form of a 
bracket or capital of a column, rising from the wall' 

{ date at the top of each stage, which servo as pedestuh 
or amall statues. King’s College, Cambridge, nnr 
St. George's, Windsor, fiirniah good oramples of thi: 
kind of buttress. Flying buttresses arc buttresses buili 
against the walls of the eide^aisles of cathedrals and 


a connoc 

in their rear, projcctiog from the walls of the nave, 
with stonework in tho form of a Bemi*arch, which is 
sometimes plain aud sometimes elaborately carved and 
perforated with tracery of rich design, as may be seen 
in those at King Henry the Seventh's Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey, tho cathedrals at Salisbury and Chi- 
chester, and those at Amiens and Khcinis, in France, 
which present extraordinary examples of stonework 
parved with skill and taste. Flying buttresses were 
introduced at the closo of tho Early English period. 

Butts, Biflv, buft (Fr. but, a mark), a term ap- 
plied to a screen, generally mado of earth-work and 
Oaaaonry, for protecting the markers during rifle- 

{ iraetice at a target. It i.s placed about fifteen yards 
u front of and to one side of the target, and iii such a 
position that the markers can easily see tho face of tho 
target from it. When tho nature of tho ground will 
permit, a trench is dug, and tho earth excavated is 
thrown up on the aide of the firing. The interior is 
lined wiili stonework, and there are two wings, o 
epaulemouts, which protect the markers not only frori. 
the shots but from any stones that may bo thrown up 
by them. About eighty yards in roar of tho marker’s 
butt, a smaller butt, capable of holding two men, 
is placed, wherever it is practicable. The markers 
in those butts note the ricochcf shots. The bank, 
soroen, or earth-work against which tho target loans 
is also called a butt, 

Bottl, bu'^tile (CsIIm)* — Butyl is an organic radicle, 
discovered by Kolbo amongst the products obtained 
by electrolysis i>om valerate of pota.<ili. It may also 
be prepared by tho action of sodium on iodine of butyl, 
in a vessel so arranged that the volatilised products 
may return into it as fast os they are volatilized and 
oondensed. When tho reaction lias terminated, tlie 
butyl may be distilled off at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 300° Fahr. When pure, it is a limpid oil, with an 
agreeable ethereal odour. It boils at Fahr., and 
may be distilled without alteration. It is one of the 
lightest known fluids, its spec. grav. being only 0*094. 
It is tho radicle of a groat uumber of very interesting 
orgsnio compounds. It has been called valyl by cer- 
tain chemists, iVom being formed from valeric acid, and 
by others totryl, from being /oarM in tho series of 
bydrocarboB radicles x— 


1. Methyl, O-H,. 8. Propvl, C.H,. 

a. Ethyl, 0,H,. 4. Tetnl, C.U,. 

BuTTLicETniiB,or Oxide of Butyl, bu-tit’-ik (Can.O), 
. was first described by Kolbc as a product of the voltaic 
decomposition of valerate of potash. It is at present 
but little kuowu. Butulie alcohol, or hydrated oxide 
of butyl (C,H^O,HO), was discovered by Warts in 
IMtroot molasses. It is a colourless highly refractive 




with chloride of siuo. It is similw In its pEopertiee 
to ethyline (C^Ua), or olefiant gas, the correspondiag 
product of ethyL 

Bcttbits of Lxvb, the souroe of bQ» 

tyrioBcid, is xoadeiu the following manner :—Sugar» 
oWk, and cheese, are mixed' with sufficient water to 
form a solution of spec. grav. 1*070, and exposed to a 
temperatnee of 8(F or 00° for some weeks. Butyrio 
fermentation ensues, the liquid becoming ropy, and 
giving rise to laotio acid, wlwb unites vnih tne lime 
and forms lactate of lime. The lactate of limo in 
turn becomes decomposed, giving rise to butyrate of 
lime in abundance. The compounds and derivatives of 
butyrio acid muvt not be coniusod with those of butyl. 
Butvrio acid bears the same relation to butyl that 
acetic acid does to ethyl, and is, in fact, the hydrated 
oxide of butyryl, as acetic acid is of acetyl. Butyru? 
ether, a combination of ethyl and butyno acid, is a 


and taste of pineapples. Dissolved in alcohol, it is 
used in confectionery under the name of pineapple 
oil. The peculiar odour of old rum is duo to tho pre- 
sence of a small nnantity of this cthor. It must not bo 
confounded with butylic ether. {See BvTYL.) 

liuirmc Acid, (from Lat. huiyrtm, but- 

ter), (liOCsllyO.,). — Butyric acid is a liquid with a 
sharp, acrid taste aud a smell of rancid butter, having a 
spec. grav. of 0“ "!), and boiling at 314°Fabr. It is pre- 
pared by dittfi “g three parts of butyrate of fimo 
with twelve p <.s of water aud one of hydrochlorio 
iicid. Butyl acid exists rciiily -formed in certain 
fruits, and is one of tho products of oxidization of 
fibrin, or casoine. All substances which form lactio 
acid may bo niodo to yield butyric. Its salts, when 
dry, are inodorruis, but when wetted, u strong smelly 
resembling that of rancid butter, is perceptible, 

Butvbixe, biU'-e-rtne, an olcugiuous substance, 
discovered by Cher real in butter. It is prepared by 
exposing purified butter to a temperature of 66° for 
several days. Stoarino separates in grains, and one 
oily eompound is obtiiined, which is mixed with alcohol 
and frequently shaken during twenty-four hours. Tho 
alcohol is then distillcil ofiV carbonate of magnesia 
added to tho oily residue, which is washed anddreated 
with alcohol, which, on being once more ffistiiled, 
leaves tho butyrino beluud. 

Butybone, bnt'^e^rone, a substance obtained by 
Cbevrcul amongst tho products of distillation of bu-^ 
tvraio of lime. It is similar iu properties to acetone 
aud propione. 

BrxiKB, bHk'’-$ine, an alkaloid obtained from box- 
wood. It lias a bitter taste, and is insoluble in water. 
It IS soluble in o slight degree in alcohol and ether. 
It forms ucnlral salt with tho aoids, and acts as an 
alkali on reddened litmus. Boxwood bark containa 
nearly one per cent, of buxine. 

Buxom, buk'-sum fAng.-Sax. (bcium, easily bended 
o tho will of another), originally signified obedient or 
ibspquious ; and in an old form of marriage, the bride 
promised to bo obedient and buxom to her husband. 
At present it is used iu the souse of gay, lively, brisks 
associated with plumpness. 

Buxus, buk'-etta (supposed to bo from Qt.puknotp 
dense, in reference to too wood), in Bot., the Box, a 
gen. of plants belonging to the nat. oTd.JBaphorbitteeeB, 
and consisting of evergreen shrubs or smau trees with 
opposite loaves, entire at the margins, and easily split 
nto two plates. The flowers, which are very small, 
grow iu little axillary clusters, tho male and fcmalo 
flowers being diitinct, but borne on the same plant. 
There are only two species known ; namely. B. temper- 
virena and B. haleariea. The formeT, which is the 
•ommon box. is remarkable, botanicdlv. Cor being 


BflpBowhat resembling that of amylio alcohol. Its spec, 
mv. is 0‘803. It is quite similsr iu properties to the 
otfier alcohols of the same croup. 

4 htt'-ti-liMo (CpH,), butyl less one equiva- 

mbI of hydrogen. This compound was discovered by 
FamdM amount tho products of oi* oil, 

and is irequentfy called oil-gas. It is a colonrless gas. 
boroiBg Ath a white luminous flame. It is oneo^e 
prinol|MU products of the distillation of india-rubber. 
II was adVerwards obtained by Kolbe fVom valerate of 
potosbf and by IVwts on butylic aloohol 




\jk Bntain, it seldom attains a height of more tbaa 
hwclve or fourteen feet; but, in the south of Europe, 
it is often twice that height. It jgrows wild in inis 
country only on the dry chalky hills of the south. 
Many varieties are known in gardens, the moat re- 
markable of which is the dwar^box, so much used for 
the edgings of walks. The wood of the arborescent 
B. aemperoirona is heavier than that of any other Euro- 
pean tree, and will sink when piUeed in water. It is of 
a beautiful pale-yellow colour, and of a fine regular 
and compact textnro. It is prsferred to every other 


UNlTEBSAli INfOBMAtlOK. 

Bnssard Bysaatiiia Arobiteotttre 

kind of wood for the manofectare of flutm, llagedets. down an egg, the onlj one in the neat. Tfad 6gg 
sod other wind iufltnunenU} of roles and mathemaiieal uiialler and not so round M the egg of the oDmmbn 
instmmenta ; and of the handles to most amaU todls. hiusard, and was dotted at oaeli ehd with smali Idd 
For 4he purposes of the turner* the wood*career, and spots, and surrounded in the middle with a broad and 
espeoiallv or the wood-engraTer* boxwood ie inralu* mood-red gore.** 

able. Most of the engravings printed in the illnstrated Br-iaw* is a private law made by those who 

papers are exeouted on blocks of this wood. Bpaiii are duly authorised to do so by charter, act of pariia- 
aud Portugal export la^e quantities of boxwood ; eo ment, presuription, or custom, for the preaervanon at 
also do Circassia and ChDorgia, through the port of order and good government within some partioutar 
Odessa. In 1816, the box-trees cut down on Box-bill, place or jurisdiction. If made under an act of paTlia^ 
near Dorking, in Surrey, produced upwards of £10,000; mont, they must be sanctioned and approved by tha 
but the tree is of such slow growth, that it is seldom secretary of state, or some public board^to whom tha 
oultivatcd in Britain, except for ornamental purposes, act gives authority for the purpose, and they are then 
The leaves of the common box are purgative, aud have as binding as enacted laws. Tli^ must not be against 
been employed medicinally. An ompyreumatic oil ol>- the public policy of tbo law, and must be reasonable, 
tamed from boxwood has been osed successfully for the Joint-stock companies and other sueh bodies are em- 
rclief of toothache. .B. 6a^0ari«a, the Turkey, Minorca, powered by their charters or deeds of settlement to 
or Balesric box, forms a larger tree than the other spo- make by-laws, which are binding on the sharehidders. 
cies, aud haslcaves three times us lar;m, Itismuchmore llYRRBU8,6iK-rNJ*i agon, of the ord. Coleopteru, fhie 

impatient of cold, but is occasionmly seen in shrub- insect is about the size of the ladv-bird, is of a deep 
beries in the south of England. The wood is of a bright brown colour, with its wing-shells marked by blaek 
yellow, and much inferior to the true boxwood, for linen. It is eomnionly found in gardens, 
which it is often substituted. It is brought to this BruMoniVA, bir-to-nV-mn^ in J)ot., a gen. of pJantf 
country in large quantities from Constant iuoplc, aud liolnngiug to the nut. ord. Malpiffhuieea, consisting df 
sold for wood-ciigTAving. tropical trees, all rcnmrkablo for their astringoncy. 

Buzzard, 6iic'-e<ird (l)u. buzaard; SuUo vult/arit), a Thus the bark of U. cratnfolia is used internally as an 
predacious and carriun-foediiig bird, common to tha antidote to the bile of the ruitlcsnako, and for other 
whole of Europe. It is a sluggish bird, and its murage piirpnses where an astringent medicine is desirable, 
is not nearly commensurate witli its size ; for, while it QMio barks of other species are much employed in 
measures nearly two feet in length, aud its extended Brazil for tanning. American alcornoquo bark, which 
Wings cover a breadth of nearly lire feet, it will lice is now largely imported into this country for the use 
from tlio attack of a magpie or jackdaw. Like the of tbo tanner, is said to be the produce of 
kite, the- raven, and all birds that feed much on ear- rhopufd^oHn, and corrolohoffoUa. Beveral species have 
rion, the buzzard has a lofty flight wlien in search of edible fruits. Tlie fruit of 21. npieata is Osed niedici- 
food. In colour it is roddinh-brown above, and white nallyinllie treatment of dysentery, 
or cream-colour beneath ; the tail is barred with black BVsmomte, hU‘-to4itti (Or. ha»*o$t flue flax, kladOB, a 
and asb-eolour, and has a white tip. The bird's beak branch), a name applied to fibrous varieties of amisn- 
is comparatively small and feeble. It breeds in exten- thus, tremolite, notinolite, and other minerals of ft 
sire woods, builds a ragged nest, and lays two or three liiamontous nature. 

which are cither wholly white or white blurred JlYTTNRiiXACXjB, fin honour of A. 8. 

with yellow. If during the period of incubatiou the Bultnor, a professor at Gottingen), in Bot., the Ohoco* 
hen should be killed, tbo male bird will take upon late fatn., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the 
himself the business of hatching and rearing the brood, sub-clsuis Thalamiflorai, -^iveen, shrubs, or tinderihrubs. 
The young accompany the old birds for some time sometimes climbing, having the following general 
after quitting the nest; a circumstarico unusual with rharacters ’.'—Leaves simple, altemato, with usably 
most birds of prey, w liu drho olT their young almost dceiduoiis stipules ; calyx 4f^-lubed, valvata | coroUa 
as soou us they enn fly . In tho softness and fulness absent, or having as many petals as there are lobes to 
of its plumage, its feathered legs, and habits,** writes tbo calyx ; atamans hypogynoiis, equal in number to 
Dr. Richardson, “this b.rJ bears some resemblanco tliopetlilN, aud opposite to them, or twice as numerous, 
to the owls. It flies blow ly, sits for a long time on the or indcllnito (when more mimerons than the petals, 
bough of a tree, wiitching for mice, frog.s, Ac.** VVil- sotna arc always sterile) ; lllameiita more or less united; 
eon likewise observes, that in BennHylvania il is ill the anthers 2-celled, introrse (turned inwards); ovary 
habit of coursing over tlio meadows long after tho aun ecs'ulo or stalked, conijiosed of *—10 carpele, united 
has set, 'Tho honey-buzznrd, ov pern {2*ernuiapicoru», round a central column; style simple; stigniM equal 
Cuvier), is a little longer than the coraniou buzzard, in number to the carpels; ovnlcs S in each coll, 
and not so bulky. The crown of the bead is of a pure fruit usually capsular ; embryo straight or some- 
bluish ash-culour: the upper surface deep brown, wbatcurvedifisually lying in a small quantity of fleaby 
inclioing to greyish, ond the under parts dingy wlnte, albnmon, the cotyledons being plaited or spiral. Tbsr* 
barred with deep brown. It is said to derive its name are *5 genera and 4i)() species, mostly tropical plants, 
from the partiality it shows for bees, wasps, and their In their properties they olueely resemble the 
larvm as food. "One of these birds was shot in Poudring- and Sterculiacete ; thus, many ore mucilagiiioos, ai the 
Hall Park, BulTolk. The person who killed it, saw it | IValtheria douradinha, tho species of Piinvtpenmtmtj, 
on the^ ground near some wasps' nests. I found, on ' and the bark of Chtazuma Abroma anffueltm, 

dissecting it, a quantity of wasps and nyropbm from the and Dombeya Bpcriahiliit. Tho fruit of Ouaawna 
comb, both in its craw and stomach, ^th a few small \ folia contains a sweetish pulp, which is eaten in Brazi], 
beetles. It would bo highly interesting could we be Tbo most important plant of the order is TkeohrmiM 
made aware of the manner in which this bird conducts Cacao, the cacao or cocoa-tree, from the seeds of whi^ 
the ottacks on the wa8j>a* nest. The buzzard, in order cocoa and chocolate are prepared. (See TxtBOBXOVA.) 
to get at the comb, must, in some way, enlarge tho Tho typical gen. Byltneria docs not include any plitutR 
entrance ; the legs and claws of the bird I have men- remarkable for uecnil products, 
tioned were veiy dirty, even to the knee, most likely Byzantinr Abcbitzcturb, 6e-sr<tfi'*Miie. —After 
from searching much on tbo ground for food, and uiing tbo division of the empire of Rome into the Bastern 
them in making an entrance into the wasps* nests.** — and IVestom empires, the latter of which ketaltted 
(H/aaMine if ffaiaral HUtorg.) The honey-buzzard Borne as its capital, while Coustantinople, then known 
inhabits Russia, Sweeden, and Horway, ana is found ns Byzantium, became the teat of government of the 
generally in the sontb of Burope. It is rare in this former, new styles of architeotaro were gradually pro- 
country, though it has been known to breed here. Sir dueed in each metropoBs to iuit tlie reqmremente and 
William Jsrdine quotes a cose, as docs W. R. Fisher, progress of tbo age, whioh ipnmg out of the forme 
{Ste the Zooloffiit.) 'White, in fais ** Natural fiiatoijr that bad been adopted for the templet of 
of Sollxinie,'* tells of ** a pair of honey-buzzorda that Rome and the Christinn dtnrsbee of the later piVloS ^ 
built them n large ahallow nest, composed of twigs and of tbo empire. From the olasiio arehJtectore. tbei^ 
lined with dead beeohen leaves, upon a smsB, slender fore, of old Rome was derived the Romanesque, wfaleh 
beech, near to Scl^rne Hauger. In the inlddle of the gradually spread through Western Europe, and iacoii* 
month of June, a bold boy climbed this tree, though sidered by some to have passed through various losses, 
•tnadiug on so deep and dmy a situalbn, and brought kuoim m Lombiidie; llonDan, Baxon, & 


THR DICnONABT OF 


Byzantizie Ardhiteoture 


ByzAiitloe Ardhiteotnra 


'attained tbo ftUl extent of Ite development in tiii pierced with lighte, whiob «ive a light and el«|aiita»> 
Oothic architcctare of different periode in the Medl pearance to that put of me atruotnre. ^e ae^ of 
nval ages ; and the Byaantine, the parent stock ol the windows were aemieironlar in fonn. The doors 
Arabian architecture, from which all pablio buildings sometimes had semiohroolar headings, bat they weiw 
of ancient date in northern Africa and Spain derive genemlbraormoontedhj the flat lintel; the piUara used 
their principal oharacteristio features, the pointed arch were general^ square or ooCagonal in iSsrm, innnoant^ 
excepted, which influenced the architecture of the Bait, by square capitals taperiog downwards, with the oor- 
and even spread westwards, as may be seen in many « ners of the lower part of Me capital taken off when it 
noble etractnre in Venice, Italy, and southern France, surmounted an ootmnad shaft, to give it a oorrespond- 
In our own times, Bysantine architecture is the ecolo- ing form below, although the upper part remain^ 


siaeticsl style of arouitecture in Bussia, the ^ 

■tyle of the Greek church, ai Gothic arohitecturo it 
peculiar to the cathedrals and churches of Bomii 
Oatholio and Protestant countries in Western on< 
central Europe. Bysantine architecture may be con< 


square. The capitals were adorned with foUage, gene* 
TMly of a symmetrical pattern, in relief, on sunken 
panels formed in the faces. The interior was richly 
ornamented with sculpture, painting, and-mosaia-worc 
of most elaborate description. The cathedral of Bt. 


eidered to have been originated by Oonstontine the Sophia, now the principal mosque at Constantinqple, 
OreaL who commenced rebuilding Byzantium in the built by Justinian m 532, is considered to be one oAhe 
year t24^ and gave the city the name which it now ilnast existing specimens of Byzantine arobiteoture: 
bean, removing the seat or government thither from good examples or tim style of the second period are alao 
Borne about four years later. Constantine spared no to be seen m the ehurebes of St. Sergius and Bt. Irene, 
expense to make his new city the moat magnificent in at Constantinople. The best examples of the thiro 
the world : public works of all kinds were erected with period are the churches of St. Mark at Venice, and St. 
marvellous rapidity, from the desinpis of architects wb' Bantocrator at Constautinople : in this jieriod greater 
had flillowed the emperor from Koine, and adorn&_ attention was paid to external decoration, but the 
with sculpture gathered from the fallen cities of Greece churches were much smaller in every respect. The 
and Asia Minor. At first, the palaces, temples ohurchofSt. Anthony at Padua, the cathedral at Aix- 
ohurehea, baths, and basilicas, which were erected, lo-Chanclle, the hurohea of Kavenna and Pisa, and that 
wore based on the plans, and embraced all the charoe- of Bt. Frant at jrigeaux, iu France, are also Byzou* 
teriotio featureo of similar l^ildiiigs at Home: but, t( tine in charsci ifoblo and massivo iu form, and 

^ . decorated with broad masses of rich and warm colour, 

vast and majestic in its proportions, with all the detaila 


oairy outhis grand designs, Constantine caused seliooh 
to be oatablishod for the study of aroliitocturo, iu which 


formed a style of arohitecturo peculiar in itself, aii< the style, is well wortl^ of adoption m modern iSgUsh 
eminently adapted to the requirements of the niual church Hrelutecturc ; for, while it will boar companion 
of the Greek church, although bearing ovidout traces with Gothic architecture in every respect, ana is su- 
of the source from which it originally sprung. There perior to it in many, it is inllnilely better than that ot 
are four periods of Byzantine architecture, including the clossio form gathered from the heathen fanes of 
that of its decline, Aromthe conquest of Constantinople Greece and Borne, as may bo seen by contrasting the 
^ the Vvoctiiius in 12(U, to the overthrow of the uiagniUcentByzantmochurchbuiltat Wilton, iu Wilt* 
Bastem empire by the TurKs in 1 The first, or shire, bv the late Lord Herbert of Lea, better known 
transition period, in which it grad iiully lost its siini- as Mr. Sidney Herbert, with the heavy unpreposseseing 
larity to the aronitcoture of Konio, then known as piles, in imitation of the classio style, that were pro- 
Bomanesque, ranges from 325 to 525. The eliurobcs duced by the architects of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
were then built in tho form of the Bonisu basilica The following account of the church of St. Sophia, re* 
f MS Basilic a), with a central nave and long side* built by Justinian after it had twice suffered destruotioa 
aisles, a portico at the western end, and an apse by fire, is derived from the historian Gibbon. The ar- 
at tbo oast end. Tho second period, when it had ohitects wore Anthemius of Tralles, and laidorus of 
assumed an entirely distinctive character, extends Miletus, the former of whom superintended the works 
from 625. shortly after which J usliniau assumed in person, often accompanied by tho emperor bimmi f, 
the purple, to the close of tho 6th century : and It was flnished in nearly six years from its oommenea* 
the thira fbom this epoch to 1204. when Bahlwin, ment, and dedicated to the service of God by a solemn 
count of Flanders, and his Venetian allies, attacked the festival. The eastern part of the dome was injured by 
Greeks, and gained temporary possession of Constan- an earthquake, and the dome was, therefore, rebuilt by 
tinople. The prevalent form of the churches of the tho nephew of Anthemius, under the direction of Joe* 
second period, or period of pure Byzantine architecture, tinian. Tho dome is 115 feet in diameter, and lighted 
is that of the Greek oross ; the central square, formed by 4(> windows round the base ; the first dome waa Tery 
'by the intersection of the arms of the cross, is covered flat, being barely 20 feet in height, or 180 feet above 
a dome cat cupola, and the spaces which represent tho pavemnnt ; the second dome, which still exists, is 
the arms are also covered by semi^oupotas, or, iu many 40 feet high. The oirole on which the dome rises is 
cases, entire ouee. The whole leogtn of the interior, supported by four bold arobes, which spring from 
flrom east to west, is divided into five parts. At the massive piers of freestone, clamped together w& iron 
east end it the apse^ in which stood the altar, divided aud cemented with lead and qnioklime, placed at the 
firom the next mrtion, called the bema, by a panelled four angles of the oentral space ; the dome is built of 
•oreeu richly adorned with paintinffs end gilded carved ^:>amice-stone and very light porous bricks ftom the 
work, in mhioh wsre three doors of commuuioation be> isle of Bhodes. The form of the building is that of a 
tween the bema and tho apse, which was considered Greek cross, measuring 269 feet fbm east to weet, from 
to be the holiest part of the eburoh. The bema or the sanctuary to tho ntue western doors between the 
eanotuory, which l«y immediately before the apse, narthez and the nave, aDd24dfo^fri>m north to south, 
sometimes contained the bishop’s throne. The choir The doors of the edifice are the oody ports in it 
•came next, extendiug from the bema to the nave, and of wood ; the building itself ie built of nriok covered with 
ww allotted to the priests and those who took pert in ilabs of marble. It le richly adorned with 100 

cboM wvioes of the church. The nave formed marble of different colours, jasper, and porphyry t 
ttmtody of the church, eeparated ftom the choir by a dgfat of which oame flroifl the Temple of the Sun, ana 
brntme, and from the narthex, or large western Yea* sight, of green marble, were given by the magiatntee 
til^by a scraen. The narthez was provided with H Ephesus. The walls, the great central dome, the 
fittsttei In wbich the female eatechumens sat, the semi^domes, and pavement, are adorned with mo* 
oeqmtying the ground-floor of that portion of the saics ; and there were many nnaeea of our Savioar, the 
bj^dinjr* wjM»»^oreenu^ulMarah,istheonly Virgin Mary, and the saints, which the Talks Leva 
Mtm ox aron ^ the great distinctive fsa- mutilated and deCaeed. Evezy part of thel>aildiiig wae 

. toe of the atyle is theroMtant use of the cupola or adorned with g^d and saver; ttm bafautradew to 
whicdi ffae supported on arches of a wide span, choir, tho capitals of the piUare, the ornaments of the 

, were of bronze, rieWy gllti to 


dome, wuon wee supponea on arones of a wide span, choir, the capitals ol 
•prin^ tarn » tove piera at the four corners of the doors and nUeries, 
Mtrsl space. The base of the dome wes sometimee sanctuary is sai^ 
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Bawitine Church 

of tUver, 1 IIM 7 poftkmi of it being overleid with eolid 
pletoa of thet netil; and the boljTMea aod veftmeate 
of the altw were of pore gold, enricbed with jewel* 
of great Talae. It ia ^pomputed that the lowest earn 
which can be named a* the cost of the bdlding is one 
miUioD pounds eterluig.— Bef. Neale's ^ Me 

SUljf Eoitem Ckiarvh ; rergusson's Sand-hook ^ dr* 
ekUocturei SngUih C^opadia-^ArtB and Sciences. 

Bycaimn Chuboh oomprehends ooUeotirely all 
those obnrohes which aoknowledge the snpremaoy of 
the eoomenieal patriarch of Constantinople. Th< 
adherents of this church are coiMrised umost en* 
tirely within the limits of Turkey, Qreeoe, and Peles- 
tine, and are altogetlicr estimated to amount to aliout 
8 , 000 , 000 . 

BYKavTiHB, Gbebk, or EABTitnir Ewpiub, are de- 
eignatfons giren to the Eastern Komati empiro, 
founded on the death of Theodosius tho Great, a.x>. 
395. This monarch divided the Boman empire between 
his two sons, Aroadius and llonorius, giving to the 
former the easternportion, oompriaiug, in Asia, Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Fontus, to tlio shores of tlie Black 
Sea : in Africa, Egypt ; in Europe, Thrace, Momia, 
Macedonia, Greece, and Crete. Through tho weak- 
ness of Arcadius, this empire suffered many mtsfur- 
tunes. At first the government was in the handa of 
Bufinus, who was succeeded by the eunuch Eutronius, 
aild the latter by Gainas, the murderer of Bufinus. 
This last fell in consequence of his ambitious designs 
in 401, and the prondand coveti ms empress Eudoxia 
now ruled till her death in 40-ii. 11 cr hubbaud survi\ ed 
for four years more, and, on his death in 408, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Theodosias 11. ; but being a minor, 
and naturally of a weak and feeble tniiid, tho government 
was conducted first by Anthemius and afterwards by 
his sister Fuloheria, who took Ibe title of Augusta and 
governed with groat ability. 8he enlarged the empire 
by wresting ^V^est Illyria from the ‘Western empire, 
and Armenia from Persia. On the death of her bro- 
ther, in 450, she succeeded to the empire, and married 
tho senator Marmanus, whose valour averted tho 
attacks of Attila on the frontiers. Leo I., a Thracian 
of low birth, was elevated Co the throne on tho death 
of Marcisnus, in 457. He ruled well : hut an expedition 
of bis, undertaken against tho Vandals in 467, failed. 
H« was Buoceeded by hit grandson, Leo II., in 474: 
but he only survived a few months, and was followed 
by his father, Zeno. The rule of this monarch was 
weak, and he was disliked by his subjects. During bis 
reign the empire was harassed not onl^ by foreign foes 
but was disturbed by internal rebellions. After his 
death, in 491, bis widow Ariadne, by marrying the 
mioiatcr Anastasias, raised him to tne throne. His 
reign was oharactraized by numerous wars. Ho carried 
on a six years' contest against the robber tribes of 
Mount Taurus; ho was engaged in war with tbo Bul- 
garians on the Danube, to defend himself ft-om whose 
monrsions he built the longntallt as it is called, across 
the peninsula of Constantinople. Tn^e war with 
Persia also broke oat afresh during bis reign. On his 
death, in 518, the soldiery proclaimed Jiustin emperor. 
This monarch maintained uia position mainly through 
the influence of theclergT,wbom he conoiliated by per- 
secuting the heretics, lie was succeeded in 627 by his 
nephew Juatiuiaii, famous for his code of laws. His 
rei^ was distinguished by iheviotorieg of his generals 
Belisarins and Karsos ; but its rapid decay after his 
death showed bow little had, during bis reign» been 
contributed to the material strength of the empire. H e 
was succeeded (666) by Justin ll., a weak and cruel 
prince, under the government of hie wife Sophia. The 
Lombards wreBtedfirom him a part of Italy j he carried 

on an nnsuocessful war against the Persians i and the 

Avar! plundered the provinces onlbe Danube. Yexation 
at these misfortunes dipva him insane. Tiberius, cap- 
tain of the guard, was then made regent, and on the 
death of Justin, w 678, he was raisea to the throne. 

He reigned wiu mildness and wisdom, purchased 
peace mth the Avari, and eonquered the Feratans 
thiough his general Mauricius, whom be left aa hit 
saeeeaaor in 682. The latter replaced iioaroea 11. on 
the throne of Feraia, and thua obtained ponep with 
thatoountry} bnt, on the other hand, hii warn with the 
Avari did not prosper. Be wet slaia in n military 
insormetion, 802. His snceessor, Fb€ca$, proved • 
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wicked and abandoned ruler, and was slain in n 
spifaoy, 610. Be was suoeeeded by Henmliiilb 
waa Booceiaful against the Avari and FerskMiiH b«k,. 
ibund a move formidable fot in the Arab*, who 
636>41 overran the eountrias on the Buj^mtee, Qyilib 
and Egypt. Haraeliue wee •uoceodea by hit s^ 
Oonatantinelll. ; but he died aoon after, and was awK 
ceeded by his step-brother Heraelionas, who apeedibr 
lost his crown in an inanrrectiou. Conatana IJt, 
ascended tlie throne 813 ; be oonbladed a peaoe 
the Arabs, but afterwards, in 668, lost his life in aeon* 
sniraoy. Ho was succeeded by his son, Constantine 
IV., Pogonattts, who oompelled a peaoe firom the 
Arabs by the Greek fire, but wae, on the other hand* 
obliged to give tribute to the Bolgarians. Re wae 
succeeded in 686 by bis son, Justinian 11,, who was 
deposed in 695 by Leontius, and he in turn lur Apai* 
mar, or Tiberius III., and this last by the Biugimn 
king Treboliiis, on which Justinian, ia 706. Sfam 
cetided the throne. Ho was osaassinated in 711, and 
with him terminated the dynasfff of Haracliua. In 
713, Fhilippicus, the aucoesser of the last king, was 
deposed, and in 716 Anaatasius, who succeeded him* 
retired to a monastery. His ■nccosso^ ThtodcsiuS 
TIL, abdicated the following year, and Leo 111. as* 
o«Midod the throne. In his oenteata with the Arabs 
he gave occasion for tho breaking out of thoae ecu* 
troversics respecting the worship of images whidh 
rent the empire for more than a century. In 
728 tho exarchate of Bavenna was lost, and the 
eastern provinces became the prey of tna Ajrsba. 
His son, Constantine V., who aucoeeded him in 741, 
was a brave and noble prince, but, on aooounl 
of his seal us an iconoclast, was hated by tbo monka, 
who gave him the surname of Oopronymos. Leo IV. 
reigned from 775 to 780, and was succeeded by Con- 
stantino VI., who, having attempted to free htmsalf 
from the iufluenoo of hit mother, Irene, and her para- 
mour StauratiiiB, that ambitious woman caused him to 
be blinded, and he died aoon after (797). A powerful 
party having rison against her, she was obliged to take 
refuge in a oonvent, and Nioephorus waa raised to the 
throne (8021. He fell in a war against the Bulgarians 
(611), and ois son Stauratiua icon lost the throne to 
bis brolber-in-law, Michael I., who, in his turn, bad to 
yield it up to bis general, Leo V. (813). This mt was 
a skilful and victorious ruler; but he felt in a eon* 
Bpiraoy excited by his zeal against image-worship 
(820). Under Michael II., Crete and fell inta 
the hands of tho Arabs. His tuccessor, TheophlluB 
829-42), is praised for Ids love of Justice. Under 
dicbael III. (812-67), in 842, by ibe council of Xflema, 
the worship of ima^s was again ostabliahed. Basi- 
lius I., the Macedonian, who caused Michael III. to be 
put to death, governed (607-60) with wisdom and 
power, and aps victorioas over the Faulioiaas (whoiB 
/ter) and the Arabs. His dynasty continued in poi« 
sessiou of the Byzantine throne, with few interrop* 
tions, till 1056. His son, Loo VI., surnamed tb* 
Fh'losojihor, reigued from 880 to 912, and waa sno- 
ceedod by Conslautine Vll^ Fii^ihyrogoiiitus (912-6^. 
The dissolute Bomanns If. reigned from 969 to 988, 
and was succeeded bf Nicephoros Phooas (988-69), 
and tho latter by Tsimiskes, who ruled till 978. H# 
WHS. victorious against the Arabs and BalgjurSana, as 
well as against toe Kuasians, who, for the arst tune^ 
during the reign of Michael 111., appear in a hoslila 
atritude towards the Byzantine empire. Bantttua tl. 
(U76— 1025), the fon of Bomanus, a brave prince, eon* 
quered the Bulgarians, and made their country e pro* 
vinoe of the empire. His successors, his brothers Oomi 

BtautioeVllI. (1026-28) and Bomanns III. QQ28-34), 

who obtained tho throne by msnying Zbe, the 
daughter of Constantine, ware very niiiUce him. The 
latter was assassioated by his wife Zoe, an abandensd 
but crafty princess, whoraiasdsaeceisively Michael IV. 
(1034), Michael V. (1041). and Cfenatentiiie IX. (1042) 
to the throne. On the death ef (^ostaatine (1864)^ 

Theodora, sister of Zoe, was raised to tho throne, aof^ 

on her death, in 1088, wae snoeeeded hjr MiebasI VI., ' 
who, the following year, was deposed kf with 

whom begins the Cosaoenian dynasty. Be retired to 
a monastery in 1060, and wae succeeded by ConsfcM* 
tine X.,f^riig^ till 1087; and his widow Budeefe^ 
bysuMfying BcoMums 1V„ raised him to the throne. 
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Bysantine Historians 

Bomanus wbb dcpoBpd bj Sitohoel VII., wbosu saeoei 
0ors wero Nicppboras 111. (1078) sod Alexius Comne 
niw (1081). Under the latter of these began tb 
CniiadcB. His euocessors were Johannes, or Ealo- 
Johannes (lllB), and Manoel I. (1143), both id>le 

K iueps, who warred auccetsfuUj against the Turks. 

anuel's son, Alexius II. (1180), waa murdered by bii 
guardian Androuicus (1183), who soon afterwards fell 
in an insurrection, and witli him terminated the Com* 
nenian dynasty. His successor, Isaac 11. (1185), waa 
deposed by his brother, Alexius III. (1105) ; but the 
Crusaders afterwards restored Isaac to the throne, 
together with his sun, Alexius IV. The citizens, how- 
ercr, raised to the supreme power Nicolas Kaualas, 
who tooh the title of Alexius V., and put to death 
Alexius I V. In 120>li the French and Venetians took 
Constantinople, as well as the European portion of the 
Byzantine empire, and founded, by raising Baldwin 
count of Fiandora to the throne, the su-cullod Latin 
empire (1204-61). Baldwin died 1200, and his brother 
Henry reigned till 121C. lie was succeeded by Fcier, 
count of Auxerre and Courtenay, who reigned only a 
short time, and for the next four years t)ie empire was 
without a ruler. In 1221 Kobert, son of Peter, came 
to the throne, and was suocceded by John of Brionuo 
(1228-37), and the latter by Baldwin II. (1237-01). 
i>uring the reign of thc'last of these a great part of 
the Latin empire was taken possession or )>y Johannes 
Vatazes, the BUCce«iBor of Luscaris, who had founded a 
Greek empire at Nictea, in Asia Minor; and in 1201 
his successor, Michael A'lII., Palmologus, with the aid 
of the Genoese, took Constantinople, and the Latin 
empire thus foil. Michael was succeeded liy Atulro- 
nious II. (12H2), who, from 1322, was obliged to divulo 
bis power with Andronicus 111., who became sole cm> 
peror in 1328. lie died 1311, and under his 8iu‘ccs>«or 
Johannes V. (KUl-Ol ), the Turks (irsi obtained a iirn. 
footing in Europe. The sultan Murad, in 1301, took 
possession of Adrinnople and made ir the aunt ot 
government; and his sncccssor, BajAzet, besieged 
Manuel II., the son of Johannes, in Constautino)>le 
itself. Ill 1122 the capital was again besieged by 
Murad 11. Johannes Vi. (1125-48), son of Mannef, 
was in 1114 compelled to pay tribute to t)ie Turks 
The last Byzantine emperor was Constantine XI., 
brother of Johannes, lie struggled bravely, but in 
vain, against the overwhelming forces of the Turks, and 
at last fell heroically fighting iii defence of Constan- 
tinople, which was captured by Mohammed II., on the 
2fith May, 145.3, and the Byzantine empire was brought 
to a cloBo.— Brockliaiis' Convermiiont Lexiiron. 

BYiAtiTtirx Htstoriaws, is a name given to certain 
Greek writers who have written on the history of th»» 
Byzantine empire. They are divided into three classes : 
—1. Those whose works refer exclusively to Byzantine 
history ; 2. those who write on goneral histofy, treat- 
ing also at some length of Byzantine histi^ry; and 
3. those who have written on Byzantine architecture, 
antiquities, ouslouis, Ac. The works of the Byzantine 
historians were collected and published by Liibbe, 
Fahrotti, Bufresne, and others, in 42 voTs., Paris 
(1651 — 1711). A new edition of the Byzanrinc histo- 
rians, entitled '* Corpus Senptorum llisturiiv Bvzan- 
tiuie,*' was conimenoed nt Borne, 1S2.S, by Niohiihr, 
with the assistance of Bekker, Diiidorf, Schopen, 
Meiiiocke, and (»thers, and many volumes of it have 
since been published. 

Btzawtinb Patmtivu AWi) SctJLFTVBB.^Byzantinc 
art nmy be considered os the connecting link between 
ancient and modern art. When Constantine removed 
the seat of empire from Borne to Constantinople, many 
an artist that had gained repute in Borne sought to 
acquire an extension of renown in tho new imperial 


excellenoo, both with the pencil and the chisel, tho 
graces and virtuea of the Christian faith, in opposition 
to the efforts of the artists of ancient Greece ana Konie» 
who skilfully expressed the attributes of heathenism by 
portraying the perfection of the human form, animated 
indeed by numan passions and desires, but uncontrolled 
and unsoftened by the elevating infiuence of that faith 
which they knew not, but the spirit and expression of 
which the Byzantine artists so thoroughly felt and 
comprehended. In both painting and sculpture, thoir 
works were exeented in a careful and psios-takiug 
manner ; ond mechanical perfection was attained in tho 
nianipnlation of their subjects aud the w^ in which 
the separate details were laboriously worked out. The 
inlluciices of oriental climes and the recollections of 
ancient art met and mingled on common ground, and 
united in giving character and originality to the Byzan- 
tine school. Their figures are full of dignity ; their form, 
attitude, and expression, betoken them as being con- 
ceived in a spirit truly Christian, while the accompany- 
ing details were marked by a symbolism pregnant with 
meaning; as when the garments of our Saviour, resist- 
ing the Spirit of Evil in tho hour of his temptation, are 
ninted black, as typical of error and evil, and the 
irgin Mary is represented with a black complexion, 
toaignify tho bitter woe thiii wrung that loving mother’s 
heart. Indeed, ^he prini-iptil fault in Byzantine art 
seems to lie i; .lo manner in which its professors 
strove after pf . etion in detail, particularly that of 
a mechanical .u.turo; 1>ut, on the other hand, this 
botokrns a true love of art, and a desire to attaiu 
excellence, iu the evident care which they took to 
neglect nothing which might tend to give fi>rcc or ex- 
pression tti tlifir work. In niosaie-work tho Byzan- 
tine.’s excelled ; the domei of tlielr churches, as well as 
the pavements and the walls in parts, being beautifully 
inlaid iu elaborate and exquisite tracery, oflcu gro- 
tesque in form, glowing with hriUiaut colours. They 
pOHseased goldsiiiitlis and jewellers of no mean order, 
who were animated by tastes niul feelings truly artistic, 
as may be seen in the mn^nineent chalices, randclabra, 
and crosses of tlio Byzantine period,|lhcruHted in many 
cases with jewels of great value, that have remained to 
our own times; they wero also exceedingly skilful in 
c.arring in ivory, and in tho illumination of copies of 
tho Holy Scriptures. Byzantine art retained its pre- 
eminence until tho close of the 12th century, when it 
griidiially diu-hiicd, until tho conquest of tho Eastern 
empire l>y the Turks ended the existence of the school 
th.<it hud nourished so long and so sueressfully. But 
it had done its work ; its professors hud carefully pre- 
served t ho traditions of bygone iigcs, and banded tliem, 
aninipaired by lap<*o of time, and accompanied by their 
own experience anil teaching, to the various schools of 
Italy, 111 which its inlluonco may bo plainly traced, 
mrticulnrly in those of Sienna and Florence, as ex* 
enipliiied in the painting of St. Peter and St. John, 
by Pierrolino (ll(X)), in the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Siciinn, and that of the Virmn ond Child, by Guido di 
Lrhezzo (1221), in the church of San Domentco, in the 
mine city, and in many of the works of Cimabtto, Giotto, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, who nourished at Florence at 
I later period. 

Byzahtixx Bkcexsio^, is tho name given to the 
■ext of the Greek New Testament aa propagated 
within the limits of tho patriarchate of Oonstantinople, 


c. 

the third letter, and second consonant of qnr alpha- 
^9 bet, has two sounds, being pronounced like k 




le savage hordes of the North poured 
over the sunny plains of Southern Europe, and gave 
tho.imup dfi to the waning power of the Western 
•tz^^irs. 111 Byzantium, this school preserved the 
ebambtcirisCJCS of ancient art daring the sombre dawn 
of the Medimval period, when the culture of the fine 
arta languished and almost died out in other parta of 
Europe, or became debased and devoid of apwit and 
. beau^. It alao struck out a new and original path in ; 
Ideilixing and reprszenting with artiatio force uid| 


bet, where it occupies the same place aa the gamma or 
p in the Greek ; and, indeed, orimnally it had the aamo 
tound ; Uffinnet, with the earlier Boinans, being written 
!«cioNe«. Subsequently the g sound became hardened 
:o that of k, and that waa the only pronunciation 
bat it afterwarda bad with the Romans, as we know 
rom tho cirenmstance, that wtienever the Greeks bad 
occasion to adopt Latin worda with e into their lan- 
guage, they always represented it W kf aa Cicero, 
'llrero; Cofsar, JTatwr. Aa regaru sound, O is a 
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snperiluoiia letter in EngUib, m iti place oonld alwaye 
be anpplied either by 1; or «. Aa a nnmeral, C tUnda 
for 11^ CO for 200 j and so on. In mneio it ia the 
name of one of the notea of the gamut. Placed alter 
the def, it intimates that the music ia in common 
time, which it either quick or alow aa it It joined 
with allegro or adagio ; but if alone, it it usually adagio. 
If the C lie crotsod or turned, the first requirea the 
air to be pla/ed quick, the last TCry quick. 

CaAsa. (Sm Kaaba.) 

Cab. kab (Ft.), an abbreviation of the word cab- 
riolet. It is a small light carringe for one horse, which 
generally plica for hire, although sumo gentlemen have 
pi'ivate cabs of their own. 

Caba. kaf-ba, a Jewish measure, the sixth part of a 
seah. or satom. and the eighteenth part of un ephah. 
It was equal to 3| pints of our vriue measure, or 2^ 
pints of our corn measure. 

Cab At. kii-bal* (Pr. cahaU), a number of persons 
united together for some secret design, usually to 
promote their own private views in church or state 
by intrigue. It differs firom party as being usually 
composed of a few persons, and it generally implies 
secrecy and intrigues, la History, it is a name given 
to the miuUtry of Charles 11., consisting of live men 
famous for their intrigues, and the initial leitors of 
whose names form the word Cabal; viz., ClifTurd. 
Ashley, Bnckingham, Arlington, and Luuderdiilo. 

Never,'* aava Hume, was there a more dangerous 
ministry in England, nor any more noted for perni- 
cious counsels.** 

CAnALLABiA, ki'il-bd-lai'-ri-n, in Hiliddle-Agc writers 
denotes lauds held by the tenure of famishing a horse- 
man with suitable equipment during war, or wbeu the 
lord had occasion for him. 

CaBBAGB. ( 6'tfS BuibSlCA.) 

Gabbagb Babe. (Sec Anuiba.) 

Cabbagb-Fly, kSb'-haj (Anikomyia Uraa»ic(t), an 
insect of the same gen. as the bect-fly and turnip- 
liy. Its larva) feed upon the roots of cabbage, and 
often do great Jljury. It is about a quarter of an 
inch long, and We expanse of its wings is about half 
•u inch. The colour of the mnlu and female is dark 
linrey. The face of the male is silvery grey, with a dark 
streak on the forehead ; the abdomen is linear, and 
the eyes nearly meet together on tlie crown of the 
head. The face of the leniole is whiter than that of 
the n^o, and there is no dark streak on the lorehoud t 
the eyes are wide apart, and there is u broad black 
stripe between them ; the abdomen of the fouisle also 
terminates conically. The larvae, which are yellowish- 
white in colour, clo^ly resemble those of the common 
flesh-fly. 

Cabbaob Palm, a name commonly given to a palm 
having a tender terminal had, which is boiled and eaten 
as a vegetable. (See Abkca, CiiAAixittovs, Fuicubb.) 

Cabbala, kab'-bd-la (lleb., traditions), is a term 
sometimes used in u large sense to denote all the 
traditions which the Jews profess to have received 
from their fathers ; in a more restricted scTise, it it 
applied to a species of theology and philosophy made 
up of mystical interpretations and motanbyaiculspccu- 
latioos concerning the Petty and other beings, said to 
have been handed down by a secret tradition from the 
earliest ages. Some of the rabldiis pretend that the 
origin of the Cabbala is to be referred to the angefi, 
and that the angel Bazicl instrncted Adorn in it. 
According to the Maimonides. God, when ho dehveted 
the law to Moses, gave him also the explanation of it. 
This explanation he communicated to Aaron and the 
ciders, and it was afterwards handed down traditionally 
from father to son. lo truth, these explanations of the 
law ore only the interpretations and decisions of the 
rabbins on the law of Moses, in the framing of which 




words, letters, and numbers, and by that meant pre- 
tended to diMover the true sente of the difficult 
passages of Scripture. The Cabbala it divided into 
the qrmbolical and the real. The former coosieta in 
seeking abatmse and myeterious signUcations in a 
word by attributing ccriain values or meanings to the 
letters which eompose it. The rasL which is opposed 
to the eymboUeal, end comptehende doctrines, isdi* .ryindist 
aided into the theoretical and pnetieal. The aim of of the beat 
the theoieticsl is to explain Botiptoreaecordiog to the Thegenin 


secret traditions, end to fonn therefrom e |ffiilosotthl» 
eat qratem of metaphyeio^plwsios, and pnenmstolofy* 
The practical, on the other hand, pretende tefeach 
the art of pmomiing mirselsa by an avtifldsl aapliofit* 
tion of the divine nimes and eontenoes of Boriptiire. 
Some of the Jews believe that Jeaue Christ wrought 
his miracles by virtue of the myeteries of the Oebbsia. 

CAUBALiars, kdV»ba»tiit», are those .Jewish dootoMi ' 
who profess the study of the Cabbala. The flisb 
cabbalistic author that is known ia Simon eon of 
Joachai, who is eaid to have lived a little before the de- 
struction of Jernsalem by Titos, and is the author of 
a book entitled Zohar." 

CABiir, kdb'4n (Ft. a term in Her., used 

to denote certain apartments m a ship, designed for the 
use of either the officers or passengers. In shine of 
war there are several cabins, the pnnoipsl of v^ch 
(for the use of the ohiefofflcer) is called the state eshin, 
and is furnished with a balcony or gallery, projeotiM 
over the stern. The apartmenm where the other of& 
cert sleep and mess are nsually called bertke. In Vir- 
ginia, the habitations of the Indiane are celled cabins. 
They generally stand almut nine or ten feet in bel^t, 
and are made !>y fixing poles in the ground and fosten- 
ing them togetiier at the top t these poles are then 
covered with bark, a hole beiivglofb in the roof to carry 
off the smoke. 

Cadikkt, kiih'A-nei, denotes a closet or retired 
apartment ; also a private room in which oonsiiltations 
are held, in the abode of a prince, the cabinet was 
an apartment where he transacted the business of the 
aUte, advised with his privy counsellors, end issned 
hie decrees. Hence the name came to be applied to 
the counsellors ohosen by monarohs to advise with them 
on the course of public aff airs, end to direct the higher 
branches of the administration. In this eouotry, the 


the king for more private advice, and at length, in thin 
reign of William 111., the distinction of the cabinet 
from the privy counoil, and the exclusion of the latter 
from all business of state, became fully establish^. 
The first lord of the treasury, the lord cbsncellor, obau* 
cellor of the exchequer, president of the privy oouncll, 
and the secretaries of state, now five in number, have 
always seats in the cabinet, and with them are ueneD|y 
associated nearly an equal number of their coUeagnea 
in the ministry, presiding over other important depart- 
ments of the government. 

Cabibi, kah'-t’Tc, the name given to myitioal deities 
of antiquity venerated in Egypt, Bhconioia, Alia 
Minor, and Greece, but of whose nature end fonctiona 
little is known. In Greece, their ritee were performed 
with greet ceremony in Ssmothrsee, Lemnos, and Im- 
broB ; in A pa Minor at Fergamus ; in Fbceoicia at 
Berytus; and in Egypt at Memphis. Their nameA 
number, character, and other particulars, are given m 
diversely by different authors, that little can be affirmed 
with certainty regarding them. The festivals edebtuted 
in honour of the Cablri were called Cabiria, 

Oablb, kaib'4 (Ft. Bp.).— This term is employed on 
board ship to denote eitnrr a Urge rope or a strong ehetn 
generally attached to the anohor. Bopo eahleib WhiA 
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Oaliwlwoefd 

^nt fomo are nude with few, Vha atranirtb of a food 
»Uo six inohM in diamo^r has bean reolumad to ba 
equal to sixty tons. Ciiain oables, alttMOffh tbaif ava 
ninoh haaviar and poaaasa lass alastioity thaa tapt 
ottblei, are now vary gaaarafly adopted in all elaaaes of 
▼easels. They are oomposad of iron Unka, the length 
of which ia uenally about six diaaneters of the iron of 
which U is madOf and the breadth abont 3d diameters. 
Ail obaiD-oablas made for the gotemment are required 
to be manufaotored in lengths of 12d fathoms. In the 
middle of eeery other lei^th there most be a evrirel, 
and in eoob length a ioinihg-shaoUe. The links are 
made of bar iron, ana the aiaes of chain cables are 
denoted by the tbicknese of the bar iron used. Esch 
link is bent into a nearly oval form, and is strengthened 
in the middle by a Btay<>pin of oast iron. 

GiBOvnaCBJt, Xrot-toia^i'-ss-e, in Dot., thn Water- 
shield fam., a nat. ord. of plants in the class BleolyUdo- 
uss, sab*olMS <«quatio plants with float- 

ing peltate leares; sepals and petals 3 or 4, alternating 
wtm each other ; stamens definite or numerous ; tha- 
lamus flattened, small; carpels 2 or more, distinct; 
ihoH; indehiioent ; seeds few ; embryo minute, inclosed 
in a Titelltts, and ontside of abundant fleshy albumen. 
T^ete are only two genera belonging to the order; 
namely, GatomAa and MydroptHit, The species occur 
in America, Anslralia, and India; tliey have no im- 
portant properties. JlydropeltU pttrpurea is said to bi 
nutritious. 

OABOtx, ht^hooUf, a name for the drug Kouesoo. {Se« 

BnATBBA.) 

0x040, or Cocoa. <«9ts TnuonnovA.) 

Oaobaloztg, kathf-ii^longt a fine \ arietv of opnl, found 
'*'’OA tile borders of the river Caeh, lu lluchann. (AW 
0*4X.) A specimen fVoui the KHroo^lsluiuls consisted 
of tUioa 96*82, water 8*47, and traces of iron, potush, 
ioda« lime, and magnesia. 

OxoSAtov. (^ee SrsKiK WnAr.B.) 

OxoilB, leaA (Fr., a Inrking-hole) .—The settlers in the 
west of North Amerioa, when crossing o«er the Kooky 
Xonntains, often find it advantageous to disbunlon 
themselves of some of the artioles which they are 
carrying. In order that they may gain possession nl 
them oa their return, they are in the habit of digging 
h<dei, in which they place the provisions or other arti- 
cles, and tiiea cover the place up. These h<dr*s, or 
plaoes of oonooalment, are called caches. The con- 
elruction of a oaoho is a work of great ingenuity and 
lidKmr. A hole six or eight feet deep, and smcral foot 
broad, is first dug ; the articles to be concealed are 
then put in, and the hole is filled up, the surface being 
OBrefuUy replaced, so as to show no sign. Landmarks 
•re, however, noted, aud tlie locality of the cauho is 
easily Ibund when the travellers return. 

OxOBBT, Lbsxbxb »b, kiuA'-ei, were secret warrants 
proceeding from, and signed by, the kings of France, 
•nd oouutersigned by a secretary of state, by whioh an v 
person ooold ne imprisoned or banished to a ceruih 
plaoe without any reason being assigned. The introduo- 
iionof theta is ascribed to the famous Capuchin Padre 
Joseph, uttderthe ministry of OardiuaLIliclielieu. They 
were also oaUed UUrtt elosM, or sealed letters, to dis-. 
tioguieh them from hUr^t patent«$, or public diu;u- 
monte. During tbo yejgn of Louis XIv. UitrM de 
eectof might be obtained by any one who had influence 
with the king or his ministers, and were frequently re- 
sorted to as a means of gratifying private revenge. 
During the reign of Louis XV. they were often given 
away to Ihvountes as eartet btancM, with only the 
ki^’s signature, so that any names might bo inserted. 

OxOBBXU, hitk»ex*-ua (Or. taJtoa, bim, Aexis, habit), 
is a term usra in Med. to denote a bad condition or 
b^it of body, arising from whatever cauee, in nbicb 
the fUuotious are imporfeotly performed, and the com- 
pisKion unhealthy. It is employed by Cullen to denote 
nputionlar class of diseases In which the general habit 
lanQee^; and a change of complexion, with emaciation 
urmoibid en^gement, are oharacteristio symptoms; 
to^ttdyoe, drops;^, Ac. 

QAiOlAbx,kd<^«i^, the title given to the native chiefs 
toima paxto of America at the time of the conquest 
hf the Bpamavds .* it signifles lord** or ** master.** 
OxconilfDW, W*-e^*-eiim (Gr. Irekat, bad. and, 
Jaitaeu, demon), denotes an evU or misohievQus demon ' 
(dSiuDiUlOVO 
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Cacobtl, bdiK-eHda~(0«H«AB or Kd), an orgii^ 
metallio bwe^oontaining arsenic. It ie pnpered from 
its cUogide by the itetioii of sine. It is a tmii. trsns- 
parent, ooloorlessllquid, resemblingarsenietted hydro- 
gen in smeU. It is tny inflammable, and, wham poured 
into owgM, eUarine, or the sir, it inflamee. it bolls 
at 338^ Tahr., and ciystaHiaes in large transparent 
square prisms when cooled down to 21^ Fshr. It 
forms saltB with the halogens and aoida. It also forma 
an acid containing three equivalente of oxygen. This 
acid is peonliar as possessing no poisonous pro- 
perty, though ooDtaining nenriy lialf its weight of 
arsenic. 

CAOOBTBB8,^k61r-o-s’-/kss (Gr. Latot, bad, eikos, 
disposition), a bad onstom, disposition, or habit; us 
the eoeoHkei tcriAsudi, the desire for scriblding. An 
incurable cancer is also called a caooethes in medi- 
cine. 

CxcOFBOWT, U-X-qf^-o-ns (Gr. Jbokee, bad, ptons, 
voice, sound), in Gram., is a fault of style, oonsisting 
in the bringing together of two letters or syllables which 
produce a harsh or disagreeable sound, or in the too 
rr^uent repetition of the same letters or syllables. 

Cactacbxi, Hk-tot'-te-s, in Bot., the Caotus or Indian 
Fig fam., a nat. ord. of plants belonging to the 
class Diroft/ledonet and the anb-class Calye^Sora. The 
CiUttarett; are remarkable for their suocnlonce, for the 
great developmf'nt of their cellular tissue, and tho 
anomalous for.' of their stems, which are globular, 
columnar, flatti or angular. Moat of the speoiea 
are lealless, ha * iiig tufts of hairs or spines instead of 
leaves. The flowers are BosHile, eomotimes very showy; 
the sepals and petals are usually unmeroos, ana 
scuroelj distinguishable from each other. The stamens 
ongiiintn in the nrilico of the tube formed by tho 
combination of tho petals and sepals, are vety nume- 
rous, and consist of delicate thrcM-like fllamcnts 
terminated by small roundish anthers. The ovary^ 
which, in consequonoe of its adhesion to the sepais, 
seems to ooenpy the plaoe of the flower-stalk, consists 
of a single cell lined with parietal ^laoentas, covered 
over with minute ovules; its stjfil is slender, with 
stigmas equal in number to the placentas. * The flrait 
is succulent, and contains a great number of seeds, 
which are without albumen. These plants are na- 

» of the tropical regions of America, There are 
18 genera nnd about 800 supposed species. Many 
yield edible fruit, useful iu febrile complaints. Cattle 
feed cm iho succulent stems of some species during 
the dry season in certain districts of South America. 
One plant bolonging to the order is largely cultivated 
in Mexico for tiie nnuriahment of the ooebineal insect; 
and numerous species are grown in European oonaer- 
vatones on account of their splendid flowers, or their 
singuJar forms. The most interesting species are 
described under tho names of the genera to which 
they belong. (See Cbukuh, EcuikoCaoiOS, Mbu>- 
!ai:tvs, OrnivTXA, Pxrbsxxa.) 

Cactus, hik'duif the name under which Linnaeus 
iicliided the Caciaceai, believing that they formed a 
siugle genua. The name still continues in popular use, 
being applied to any plant in the o^er. (See 
CACi’ACBiR.) Tlie term appears to have been adopted 
from Theophrastus, who used it to describe a spiny 
plaut. 

CxPABT, or Kauabi, I'l'ld-o'-re, » sect of Mobamnie- 
dans, who assert free-will in opposition to fate, deny 
the existence of any secret power in determining the 
will, and reject all absolute decrees and predestination. 
The author of this sect was Mailed ben iCaledal Gi^o- 
ni, who suffered martyrdom for bis belief. 

Caddics-wobii, hMf-dit, the common name of the 
sj^es of Fkrjfganea which reside in the water in cases, 
vrhioh they form of various substtheei. such u bits 
of stick, gnins of seed, small stones, so.,’ held toge- 
ther by a silken thread, secreted in their bod^ in the 
same manner -as in the silkworm. The peefsot insect, 
the caddis-fly (Pkiyganea greuidU), haa a body of » 
leathery oonsistence, and thickly clothed with hair ; 
head small, with semi-globnlar eyes ; anteuMs as long 
as the body ; anterior wings elon^ed, lanceolate in the 
females, bat rathcir more obtuse in the malm. They 
are TCTy active, moving with a gliding motion; hut 
their flight is awkwerd. They freqne&t damp and 
maihhy sitaationa. When handled, they omit n teiy 
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or MpeiSoriiidg«i ie oter » proviiwe.' Beth 

. reate of the pdntihood^ M |A mmfIo 

rA]>ive3i,lMil'-<r^os«(I^.eaitrMt;£it.eoA«%fiM^ teiMoftlheSortB* ^ 

I fbUKio Mm., o temaitKi^Bf o IbS atpHuie, 0i»iu»nTf9$,htt-4M>^Uit9, oaMtoriMmi- 

T It tte ond of opUteek or ellhs teHD»Mkm Modapi^ wlto reaembk oMieiil 8 fcotoe* imiinlB 

of OMliof ttkporfci. loToealwiiiatriinMtttelwnido, ei&ooiiaaoBgiM%or|uiAere^^ 
oedoBoee ere used for Ihe some pnrpofee m atope it ud iiiumma«ta. Tup r^va both the Bibid shd 
wrltinc ; <.e., to indioate the temtialiiitsoiifc eitinr of the Korea, eaaiaaflafte ia maap thinga to the Chriitlatfa,^ 
the TMOta iato trhicb e ooiapoaitioo ia Meided, or the aad beHete that Moheauaedwia the Holf Oboat whOBa 
eoBoliuioDa of entire pieoea ; as ia writiag, atopa Ohriat teid wea to be aeat. 

nark the diriaiona, or oompletioa of a aeateace. O^aiisair lamu, WMe-oa. .the aame (rfrea 
Thero are two kiuda of oadeneea^^^., middle and to the aixteen lettera that origiaallv oonpoaed the 
•fhU ; the former, Uke oommsa and eenioolona ia Greek alpkebefc, ihd whieh, eeeordiiiff to traditto, 
writing, diride the nriont psrta of a eomporition; were hroagbt by Cedmitt lh>m Blunioia, wbenoe they 
whereutbe latter deaotoB the conetaaioa of a piece. were oallad grammata ZadmriOkiMtomia letM. m 
OiDiv, MiLmsY, k&^*d§i' (Fr. eodri, yoMger in reality, they are found to agnat Hi form ead'Orlir, 
aerriee), a youth who ia trained up for the army by a with the Samiuritan or Phonioiaa lettera. 
eoarse of military atudy aod diaotolina. When the Cabvxum, JHhT-aif-iMi (ayinbol 04, eqairahni M^4, 
Iriemda of aay youth intended for tho army wiah to tpeo. grav.8'6).— Cadmium wmailNtdlaootered in IfilSi 
glre him a Rouod milllwry edueation, they enter hH by Stromeyer, in email ouantitiaa in certain ilaootia, 
name at the Cadeta* College. There they anpply him with in oonsequenee of the beuricmr of their aolntioBa witlr 
board,lodging,clothiDg, oooka, and inetromenta. The aulphuretted hydrogen. It ia oeeaaion^ fboad in 
nnnnal expeoae thus entailed rariea from £100 to^BSO. nature aa a aulphlde in line orea, and ia obrnnedlil an 
The age of admission ia between lA and 19 , and aoeidental product during tbe extraction of that metal, 
the Bubjecta of study are Eugliah composition, mo- Being much more rolatUe than line, the drat poridona 
dem languagoB, mathematlca, natural and experi- of the distilled metal contain a large propwtiola of' 
mental eciencoa, history, geography, and drawing, cadmium. It ia separated from the alno by me^ Of 
Sreiy student can go up for examination In any half- aaiphuretted hydrogen. It ia of a white eoMHtr.mnoU 
year, pnd the results of the examination are reported resembling tin in its physical properties. It le aoft, 
to the oommander-in-ohief. As soon as yaoaneiea maileable, ami ductile, and when bent emits a creaking 
’ 'latahigh 



When this course of study is oomplete, the cadets are Fahr., ami by slow cooling may be obtained in beau- 
eligiblo for commissions in the army, a certain number tiful octahoorai ciyatals. Whan heated in dduto 
of which are at the disposal of the college. Queen's hydrochlorio or sulpburio acid, it erolrea hydrogen, 
cadets are tho sons of olllcers who have faUon in action It only forms one oxide, OdO, which ia fotmed wham 
or have died from the eitects of actiye aerriee, and cadmium is heated in air. It it yellow, brown, or black, 
haye left their famibes in reduced circumstances, according to the tomperatnra to which it baa been 
They are twento in number, and are admitted and exposed. It ie infusible, does not yolatilise, and forma 
educated gratnfmuBly. When the East-Iudia Com- well-marked salts' with the aoids. The dUorMs ia 
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;or two is the iodide, which has of late reeeiyed an iBiportout 



tho company's regiments had been educated by the aitireneBB nndimiiiiBhod during mai^ monthi* Sof 
company. The introduction of oonipetition in the photographic purpoies, it should bo purchased at a 
matter of appointments to the college, and the trans- respectable chemist's, as it is a aglt that ia feiy dBIl- 
ferenco of the powers of the company to the crown, cult to prepare for onosolf. 

haiya greatly modiiled this class of military cadets. OAi)iiiTBB,^dd-fi'-^«ef,akiDdofMobammedaiiflMntin4 
The word cadet is also applied to any younger mcmticr named after their founder, Abdul Cadri. They livO 


of a noble family, in order to diatioguish him from tho together in mdnasteries, which, however, tin 

quit when they please and i 
wearing black buttous on their 


oldest BOD, and in France to any junior oilicer, in con- quit when they please and marry, on ( 
tmdiatinction to one who is his superior. wearing black buttous on their ganuonta, ' 

'Cadst, Nayat., an officer of the lowest rank in the then, from the rwt of the peopM. 

Britiah navy. On being appointed to a ship, eyery Capooxob, kd- 
eaptgin is permitted to nommate one cadet ; and every du’- 9 e-ua, in An- 
llag-offlcer on receiviug bis flag can appoint two. The tiq., was tho 
first lord of the Admiralty aprioints all the rest, who winged atalT or 
are aubjeeted to competitive examination. The candi- sceptre of Mer- 
dates, who enter the service at the age of 12 to 14, are cury, said Co 
•xamined at the Bojal Ifaval College at Portsmouth, have been pre- 
If they psM their examination in a satisfkctory manner, sented to him by 
they are sent to a training ship at Plymouth or Ports- Apollo in return 
month, in order to learn eeamaoship, so. If they do not for the aeven- 
make anffleientprogresa'attbisataga, they areregeoted; efringed liarp 
hut if they sive satisfaction, they are put on board eea- which Mercury 
going yema. Here they are expected to note care- had given to 
fully all that ia goiagon ; to saluto the officers, and to him. Amongst 
learn the diflbrent ways of apUeiag ropes, tying knots, the ancient 
•rnwging the rigging, going aldt, keeping yraaoh, Ac. Greeks and 
The cadet beooviee a midshgimaa after serving aatis- Bomans, tho ca- 
fimtorily three months in a training ship and fifteen duceue was the 
monthaxnaeeiHCOingalilp. staff of office 

Cam, or Kaos, ko'-ds, ia e ToiUah woidkigBiMg bonieby ambaa- 
one iaemed in the law, one who deeidaa in jodioiri sadora end be- 
mtttorv^'etadcB- Thecadiia an Hrierior judge, mdia.ralda. It was 
MfetuykAHitStownaaadyiliagaa; wbitotlieino^ thia Mr- 
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otxiBftftnce, doabtleUf th*t it bcoam* a q^bol of 
Meroarj, the meHsenf^er of the gods. ^ Origiiudly. 
it wM a simple o]ive*branch ; then a white orgiUea 
staff, ronnd which was added in a later age the 
representation of two twisted snakes, with tlgo oot- 
.stretched wings above theip. Many mythological 
legends are oonuected with the addition of the snakes. 
One tale relates that Mercury with hia cadoeeus sepa- 
rated two snakes that wore lighting. Hence the wand 
began to be the symbol of peacemaking, and the 
iigures of the Bornents were retained. The Bomans 
sent to the Carthaginians a messenger bearing a 
oadueeus and a javelin ; thus offering them the choice 
of peace or war ; and in old Roman coins Mars is often 
represented with the caduceus in one hand and a 
javelin in the other. Mercury was considered to be 
the patron of commerce, and the rod of the caducous 
dignified power, the serpents prudence, and the wings 
diligence. It is still used in modern times as the 
symbol or representative of commerce. 

Caducous, kH-d’i'-ktu (probably Ikom cadue, fleeting, 
frail), in Bot., falling early or aoon after develmmieut. 
Thus, a calvz is said to be oadueout when it (alls oS' 
before the dower expands, as in the poppy. 

CJBCUir, 99 '’kum (Lat. cwouf. blind), in Anat., 
the name given to a large bLiud-pouch, or ctU-de-gac, 
extending downwards from the cunimcuoemcnt of the 
large intestine. (iS'ce Intxstinbs.) 

Caek Stowb, kaR((^), in QeoL, an oolitic Umesione, 
so termed from its being extensively quarried in tiu 
neigh^urhood of Caen, in Norman(fy. It is the 
]^enoh representative of our Oreal, or Bath oof tie. 
It forms an admirable building-stone ; for though it is 
soft in the o^uorry, it hardens on exposure, and is found 
to be exceeaingly durable. 

OiBSALriviA, u-tM-pinf'i-a (so named in honour ol 
Ottsalpinios, a Romish plivsioian of the KItli century), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nut. ord. Zer/n- 
MinMW, being the typo of the tub<ord. CtBgalptntctn, The 
ajwoles are trees or shrubs, natives of the warm imi ts of 
iUnerica and Asia, having pinnate or bipinnate leaves, 
showy yoUow flowers, niid stems which are usually nif >rc 
or less prickly. The useful products of the genus arr 
veiy numerous. The valuable dye-w*ood known in com< 
merce as Brasil-wood, is said to be obtained from the 
species C. eritta. It is used for dyeing red, rose- 
colour, and yellow. Braziletto-wood, w Inch produces 
floe red and orange tints, is said to come from C. bra^ 
Kilignni, Nicaragua. Lima, or peach- wood, which is 
extensively used for eyeing red or peach-culour, is pro- 
bablv the produce of C, eohinata. The exact species 
yielding these three dye-woods have not, howtner, as 
W, been determined with certainty. Another vnluafde 
dya-stiiff, also giving a red oolonr, is obtained from the 
Aaiatio species C, $appan, and is known ns Sappan, 
Bookum, or Bukkuni-wood. The roots of this tree, 
under the names of Sappan-root and yollow-wixid, are 
sometimes imported from 8inga]iore, and emploved 
for dyeing vellow. The twisted legumes of C. corUtria 
ore powerf^nlly astringent, and are cztcusivolv used in 
tanning. In oomroeroe they are known as Divi-dtvi, 
or Libi-ditd pods. The legumes of C. Papat, the Pi-pi 
of eommeroe, are employed for similar purposes, but 
they are very inferior to them. The roots ol C. mortN- 
en and are said to be diuretic, and the wood of 
‘C. gghinaia is stated to possess tonic properties. From 
0. olmpermu an oil is obtained. 

CjRSALrivxxxii M-£di-p(»^«e-e, in Bot., a anb-ord. of 
the LeifuminMoe.or Bean fam., characterized by irregular 
floweiis, which ore not papilionaceous, and by the ^‘tals 
being imbricated in the bud, with the upper or odd 
petal inside the lateral ohm. The genera belong to 
the warm regions of the globe, and aome of the species-^ 
the locust -trees for exam pie— >grow to a prodigious size. 
ftSktf Uymbwjra.) Among the products of this sub- 
order useful to man, are many valuable Idve-wooda; 
aueb M Brazil-wood {Cagaipinia\, logwood (Hw»a- 
and bar wood {Bapkia) ; many azcellent 
kudi of timber ; some important medicines, as senna 
fCheSM), and balsam of Copaiba tCopa^tra ) ; edible 
fkults, as the tanitt'ilds (Timarinaiu, OSdaHum), and 
the earob (Ovratonia) ; tanmug substances, fibres, and ' 
gums- 

• Cjmau, s#**#ar, a titie ^rae by all the emperors of 
Ike ancient Roman empire. Alter JuUusy the tot 
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and greatest Csssar, the title Aurastoe Oissar waa 
given to the retgoin|| emperor, and that of Omsar to 
the heir-apparent. 

Ojmau A V OnsAnoir, M-taV-re^an (Lat. ewsus, firom 
eado, 1 ont), in Burg., is the extraction of a child ton 
the womb by an indsion through the parietes of the 
abdomen and the uterus- It is also called kyderstoy, 
from hutierot the womb, and toe, a aection. Tma 
operation hag been practised from very auoleut times, 
and penoas so extracted were termed ewsenes. Julina 
CsBsar is said to have received his name from his hav- 
ing been brought into the world in this way. There are 
three oases in which this operation may be necessaiy:— 
1. When the fostua is alive and the mother dead, either 
in labour or in the lost two months of pregnancy j 2. 
when the fostus is dead bnt cannot lie delivered in the 
usual way, on account of the deformity of the mother, 
or the disproportionate size of the child ; 3. when botii 
mother and child arc alive, but delivery cannot take 
place, from any of the above causes. The operation is 
one of great danger, but there arc many initancee of 
both mother and child having lived after its petform- 
ance. 

Cjcstub, aeea'-ttfs (Lat.), in Antiq., a rough gauntlet 
made of raw hide, and strengthened with lead or 
plates of iron. It was used by the wrestlers both to 
protert their hands and wrists, and to give force to 
iheir blows. The esrstus was als'i a kind of girdle 
made of wool,' ’dchtho husband untied forbiSDride 
the first eveni.i ifter marriage. 

C.EsuBA, se- ('-ra (Lat. eipr/o, I eul), in Greek and 
Latin poetry denotes the cutting off of the last syllable 
of A word ironi those that precede it, and coriyiug it 
forward itihi another foot. Tt always renders the 
syllabic on which it falls long, though it may properly 
he short. In modern poetry it denotes the pause 
which is introduced into a verse or bne to render the 
versification more melodious, and to aid the reoital. 

CABTP.KIB PARIBUS, s«'-/e-ri« pitT^-Uhua (Lat., other 
things being alike or equal), is a term frequently em- 
ployed kv mathematicians and philoiophers to denote 
the equality of all other points or ciituinstances except 
(hose at issue ; as when it u said that the velocity and 
qnantitv of blood circulating in a given time through 
any scotion of an artery will, teeferU pQribua, be ao- 
eordiiig to its diameter oud its nearness to, or aistance 
from, the heart. 

Caffxinb, or Tnxxxii, khf-fegn' (CinH,oN^*0*), 
a crystHlliuo alkaloid found in tea, coffee, Paraguay 
tea, and in tpiarana^ a species of oliocoLato prepared 
from the friiit of the BauttiMa iorUteg, Tea contains 
from 2 to 4 per cent, of caffeine, cottee hut 1 per cent. 
It is easily obtained from tea by making a strong infu- 
sion of the leaves, mixing it with sabacctato of lead, 
which procipitates the tannin, and transmitting a cur- 
rent of sulphuretted hydrogen through the liquid to 
precipitate the excess of lead. On evaporating the 
solution, and allowing it to cool, the caffeine crystoUizea 
out in long silky needles. It bos a weak, bitter taste, 
and fuses at 353°. Water and alcohol dissolve but 
s amull quantity in cold, but it is very soluble in 
[toiling water and ether. The fact that caffeine forme 
tho essential principle of three substances used by 
widely different nations is a very curioua one, and 
ibows that the craving which it satisflcs is os natoral as 
.t is universal. The use of tea or coffee at an artieleof 
diet seems to exercise a very important influence in 
retarding tho waste in the tiasnes of the body. Its 
effect on the human system has, however, yet to befuUy 
“itndied. 

Caefim. (Sea Kafpius.) 

Cavpbs-skxad. (Saa Encxphalaxtos.) 

Oaoi, ka\f (Fr. rage), an inolosure made of boude, 
or with lattice-work of wood, wicknr, or wire, for con- 
fining birds or beasts. Beasts were general^ brought 
to Rome, la ancient times, shut up in cages mode of 
Tok, or beech, ingeniously formed, and covered with 
green boughs, in order that the animals might be de- 
ceived end fancy that they were still in their forests. 
The fiercer auimale were conveyed in iron oegee. Wild 
beasta were also kept in iron cages before they were 
let out into the ■hipiiitheatre for sport, 

Casibb, ko-haar (Fr., a peper oook, or e munber 
of shsett of peper loosely tied together), in Fteneli 
history denotes the npm end proceedings qjf e/m* 




THi: mctiONASir of 


Ottjaput 

Cajxvvt. (S 9 $ Malalivoa.) 

OALAnaia, kdlMU^ (Sp. ealal^aea), % nAi]B«|fiTi 
to vesMlB inAd« from (ho hard ibeU of tbo fruit of 
^ the oalaba»li*ttoe. 

TbMO ora much 
used is the West 
Indies and tropical 
parts of America, 
and serve os bottles, 
Clips, froblets, Ac. 
for holding liquids. 
They ere often ela* 
borately carved, 
and ornamented 


CA&ABABBce. lours. Tbo oftlo* 

bash will sustain a 
considerable amount of beet, and it is sometimes used 
ti a kettle for boiling water. Dried gourd-shells, used 
tor holding fluids, are also called calabashes. 

OaIiABABK. (ae« CasSOKlfTTA.) 

Oalabaok Nutkbg. iSe§ Monobora.) 

Oaladiom, hAl^V-di‘Un^ in Hot., a gon. of plants 
bflonging to the nat. ord. Araeea. The species are 
nofft^ netiTes of South America and the West Indies, 
and are frequently cultivated as stove-plants in this 
country for the sake of their elegant spotted stems and 
Beet leaves. They have the same general appearance 
08 the species of Arum, and resemble them in btnng 
all more or less acrid. The species C. tr/piimm 
highly poisonous, and when any part is chewed, th 
tongue swells so much that the power of speech is lost. 
Ob this account, it has received the popular name < 
dhimlHeane. 0. io/rittifohum, the Brasil cabbage, 
cultivated in many parts of the world for its leaves ar 
root-stock, which, when boiled, are odiblo. 1'he leaver 
Ore pretorred, and are said to form a most nutritions 
And delicate vegntable. The eorma of many other 
species, when cooked, are edible. 

CAbAiiAHnsR-woon. (dk« Dioerrsos.) 

OABAViirR, native carbonate of lino. 

(dtoZixo.) 

Oajubivr, EuctRIO, a silicate of sino, found 
torious parts of America in rhombic prisms and in 
moBsivn incmstod aggregations. On being heated, it 
poiseiiet dcctrie properties ; whence its name. It is 
Ml important ore of smo. {Set Zinc.) 

OAbAUmVBA, (CIr. kalo»t beauti- 

All, Mtofjka, mint), in Bot., a gen. of plants be- 
longing to the net. ord. Labiatai. Four species are 
Bativee of Britain, and are known respectively by the 
trivial names of mountain-balm, cat-mint, basil-balm, 
and wild basil. The first, which is also termed the 
common Oilamint (O. q^Kctealhi', has aromatic leaves, 
whiob ore frequently employed by country people to 
moke herb-tea, and os a pectoral medicine. 

CALAXiTRa, kdf'-d-SN'frs (Lit. cc/usins, a reed), in 
Ocol., fossil stems ooourrfng abundantly in the coal- 
meesuret. They are hollo w-joiu ted cylinders, with 
longitudinal furrows, and their flattened condition 
provec that they must have been so soft ns to ofl\>r 
fittlc feiiitaikoe to pressure. The true alBnities of the 
gigautie phmto, of which these ore the remains, have 
m yet been determined. 

OAiAinrs, kdg-dHmis (Let., from Gr. halamtM, a stalk, 
stain, or Mw), a oob mode from a reed, probably the 
atom of Avimdo DoNor, need by the ancients. ‘ The 
reed-pen, colled AToMm by the Arabs, is still commonly 
eimloyed in Oriental oouBtries. 

Oalabvr, In Bot,, a gen. of palms consisting of 
Bumerous species, all havmg Tsiry slender stems, whioh 
■le found CBrnbiog over the trees in the forests of the 
hotter ports of toe Boat Indtee. Some of the best 
deMptions of wolki^cones ore obtained from (he 
genua. The Malacca cane is the produce 
y Rattan cane, of C. BcipiouMm and r»- 

and JPsjrtridge cone, of on undetennined 
Am. Tbefroitof &Braee ie the chief source of 
osIriBgeBt rekhsoua subetonee known in eommeroe 
os dtogonVI^. Thle co^etely cover* the fruit, 
■Bd iitorited or eereped offT and then feimed into 
anatloalMs. 

hr tto wdlM to • pint mu^ M,poNd to ]>• th* 
oootoO,. (Am AOO»«ry Di.Sq'laii^liowmr.of 


OaloKMoo* Waters 

opinion that the name was applied to the sweet-scented 
grass which he has designated AndrefogonnaloMuaan- 
matiaiu, (Ass Avbbopooov.) 

Oalahub SoBmoiiva, seWp-fo'-ri-M (list., a writ- 
ing-pen), in Anot., la a groove or canel with a pes-likc 
terminetion at the botfann of (he fourth Tentridc of 
the brain. 

Calambba, kdZ-da'-drw, a gen. of odeopteroua inaeote 
closely allied to the C^eulionUm. The com-weevil 
{<?. granaria) is included in this genus. In its perfect 
form this little beetle is c»f a reddish-brown colour, 
about an eighth of an inoh long; has a slender 
snout slightly bent downwards, a closely-punotured 
and very Tong thorax, and forrowed wing-covers, that 


a hole into the grain with its proboscis, in whioh an 
egg is deposited. The egg turns into a tiny grub, which 
devours the whole inaiM of the grain, leaving the 
husk entire. Wheat and other gram mav, therefore, 
be much damaged without presenting a bad appear- 
ance. If the true state of the ease, nowever, should 
be suspected, tliere is a very simple teat. A handful 
of the suspected grain is thrown into a pan of water, 
when the uollow husks at once float on the snrfncc, 
and the sound grains sink to the bottom. It will afford 
some idea of the formidable chariioter of these tiny 
hectics, to state as an ascertained fact, that one feinolo 
is capable of p duoing six thousand of her kind in a 
single year, 

C iLAPPA, O* t.OX-ORAB, lui-fdp'-po, a gCU. of OuS- 
fiirra iuhainti i.; the seas of the Indian Archipelago, 
the Pti'Mfic and A t laiitic oceans, and the seas of South 
Amorioa. One of this family {Calappa granulata) io 
an inhabitant of the MciUterranean, and, according to 
PrisRo, 18 found moat frequently in the lisaures of rucks, 
at a depth sonielimes of a thousand feet. Their gene- 
ral colour is pole rose, with whitish feet and brown 
uaiU. 

Calash, kul-M (Fr. eathke), a small low-wheeled 
carriage or chariot, employed for taking exercise in 
parka, gardens, &c. It is generally provided with a 
hood, or covering, whioh can bo raised or drawn down 
at. the pleasure of the occupant. The term oslsshia 
also given to a head-covering used by ladies. 

CAi.iTUVS, a gen. of coleopterous insects 

belonging to the Otodephaga section. Upwards of 
iwentv of this species of ground-beetle ore found in 
Kurupe. 

CaIjATUava, Oannu or, kiU-H-fra'-vA, an order of 
knighthood founded by the Abbd Xtayiuond, after th» 
rules of the Cistercians, in 115S, when Saneho III.^ 
king of Castile, transferred to him the city of Cala- 
trava. In U63, the knights, under Don Garcias de 
Redon, separated themselves from the monks, and 
were afterwards confirmed by the pope. In 1107, 
Calatrava was taken l>y the Moors, and the knights 
tmnsferred their seat to ilie castle of Salvatierra, and 
called themselves after it. After the death of their 
twenty-ninth grand master, De Padilla, 1486, the choice 
fell several times unon the king, and in 1523 the pope 
made the office oi grand master hereditary to the 


wealth, but they were possessed of great influence in 
the state. The order has lost most of its possesskms, 
end, at present, is little more than an order of rank. 
The robe of the order is a white mantle with a red 
cross of lilies on the left breast. 

Oaloairb-Qbosbisb, kiit-kairt ffn^-99^ (Fr., cooraa 
limettone), in Geol., au important memlier of the 
Eocene noup of beds in the Paris basin, usually co- 
ordinated with the Barton, Bogahot, and BraoUMham 
beds of England. 

CALOAiBB-SiLXCXRnx, s»L«'-«e*w(r) (Fr., flinty lime- 
stone), in Geol., a compact silioioua limestone, which 
sometimes takes tfaepmoe of the Chieair«<^raesier in the 
Peris basin. 

Galcaibous Spab. (Sm Caioiti.) 

Calcabbous Tupa, Wkoi'-ri-ttf to':fa.<--Ca]careooa 
tufa is formed in voloanio distriote by the deposition of 
oaloereons matter in a most or less compact form. 

CABGABBOva WATn8.--^arboDato of Ihne dis- 
solves in pure water to (he extant of two or thsen 
grains to the gaUon | hut whan earbonio odd is pio- 


mtvzmjLh 


Otteedonr 

■eut, it it nuthmora firtrijr taken op. If, koweirMr, 
the tenmratarebe niied, the otrboeio add etoepeti 
leevtag behind n eryataUine depoiit ef oerboneU of 
Ume. In netitte, enefnoiia evyetalliiie oooeretiona 
of thii kind ace formed bj water oharged with ear- 
booioaddpereoiathigoaloaceoeaatrate, ThetUlae- 
tite caverna of Derbyabire are inttaaeet of thii. 


8iaiaetite§ are formed w water oharged with oaibouio 
add and oarboe^ of Ume drif^g firom the roof. 


and leaTine behind a portion of eeibonate of lime 
before it drope. When it faila on the floor of the 
eavem, another depoiition of calcereont matter takes 
place, forming a tialagmite^ which eradnaUj rites to 
meet the stalaotite above it ; in thia way a natorai 
polar it formed. Most spring water contains osrbonate 
of lime held in solutimi, which is deposited on the 
aides of the ressel when the carbonic acid is expelled 
by heat. In ateam boOera this becomes a great in- 
eonvenience, and is obviated by adding sal-aiumoniao . 
to the water. Chloride of calcium is formed, which 
remains dissolved, while the carbonate of ammonia is ! 
folatOised with the steam. Water containing corbo- 1 
nate of lime in solution, or hard waitr, as it is popu- 
larly termed, is therefore softened by means of boding. I 


oan be formed; hard water is, therefore, very uneco- 
nomical for washing purposes. I>r. T. Clark bos 
devised a very ingemons method of softening hard 
water, by adding milk of lime. The carbonic acid 
onites with the lima, setting free the carbonate origi- 
naUy dissolved, and the whole falls to the bottom aa a 
precipitate of carbonate of lime. 

CaiiCXDOHT. or CHALCSnoirr, b/lf-sed'-o-Ms (from 
Cakedon, in Uithynia), a translucent massive variety 
of quarts, closely aUiM to opal and agate, and often 
found associated with them. It often occurs in oavi- 
tiea in amygdaloid and other rocks, in the form of 
** ieiolea," or stalactites. The colours vary from white 
to yeUowish brown, pale grey, bluish grey, and light 
brown. 

CiXonoT.A, kifl-Be^o'4a (Lat., a little aboc), in Geol., 
a fossil britohiopod, so oollud from its under valve, 
which is shaped like the point of a shoe, and fitted with 
a lid-like upper valve. It is characteristic of the mid- 
dle Devonian period. 

Calciolakia, kdl^t^o-laV-re-a (Lot. ealeeola. 
little shoe), in Bot., a gen. of herbaoeons or shrubby 
^ants belonging to the nat, ord. Serophulariaeea, and 
oistingnished 1^ the foUowing characters : — Calyx 
fopartite ; corolla 2-lippe<l, the lower lip being inflated 
so as to form a bog, and the shape of the whole, in 
some species, resembling that of a slipper ; fruit a oap- 
sole, semi-bivolvular, with bifld valves : only two fertile 
etainana. The species are natives of South America 
and the Fslkland Islands. In Chili and Peru they 
ooour in auoh abundauco as to give a peculiar aspect 
to tile laudsespe. Most of them have corymbs of 
showy flowers, generally yellow, but aomeiimes purple. 
Calceolarias have beenextensivdy cultivated m Burope 
as greenhouse plants since about 1830, and by crossing 
the speoiea soma lovely hybrids have been prmlaced. 
Some of the speoiea are used in South America for 
4y^g. 

Calcxsi, Icdl’tM (Lat. eala, lime), a chemical 
term, signifying the separation of the more volatile 
poiiione of a solid body by means of heat. Thus lime 
u formed from chalk or limestone by calcination. The 
older chemieU applied the term to the oxidation of' 
metals ^ heat, thinking it was an analogona process 
to that just mentioned ( th^ therefore oolkd all oxides 
prodneed by heat, calx, or oaloes of the metal; thus, 
calx of tin Is what is now called oxide of tin. 

CA&cxKnns, compact caloaraona in* 

ematations formed in the open air. A eection shows 
layen and lines of varying colour and bardnata, which 
mark the gradual progress of the deposit. 

OaioiVB, Ca&oabsovb Sfas, or CAUOVAn ow 
Lsmm, laUtW, native cmtallixM earbonato of lime, 
oceurring und« nearly 600 different emtalline forms, 
all derived from the fnadanieiitalrlicaaDohedroik The 
purest otyitab ere transparent and cohmrlesa; other 
varieties are semi4raiispei«at and opaqoe. often eo- 
lowad with grey, x«d, yellow, rose, and violet. One 


OilaluiA 

transparent form ooourring in rhomlHAediil /QqMi 
poasestes tlie property of doable refraotion ; l,«K,4m* 
jeots aedb thfongn it appear double. From havisif 
oeenfoBBdin loriaad^it Is called lo^nd 0par (illM 
stfri- 

OALonm, W-M*tiai (eymbol Ca.fqQivalintflQ, ipih* 
grav. 1-63), the metallio base or the alhatine eavtii 
urae. Calcium belongs to the seeond group of metalg, 
and has for its analogues barium, strontium, and mag* 
netiiim (which mc). It is one of the moctabondant 
substances in nature, forming a very large portion 
of the crust of the earth. It oeours in naiore m eoin> 
bination with fluorine as floor ^par, with omen and 
earbonio acid aa chalk, limestone, and marSla, and 
with oxygen and sulphuric acid aa gypsum, which Is Iff- 
drated smpbateof ume. Calcium was flrst obtained & 
Sir Humphrey Davy by electrolysia, in 1808 ; but lltae 
was known of its properties until Dr. Matthisasoa 
formed it by the olectrolytio decomposition Of 4 
nurture of toe chlorides of calcium and strontium. 
It is a light-yellow metal, of the ooloor of gold 
alloyed with silver; it is rather harder tiuw md. 
It melts at a red heat, and is very maUesbla. It taF* 
uiahes in a day or two even in dry air, and in aoistic 
air it becomes slowly oxidised . It bums with a brflBanft 
white light when heated in air, ohlorine, or the vapours 
of iodine, bromine, and sulphur, and rapidly daoomnoiaB 
even at ordinary temperatures. It hat oesn 
obtained by MSI. Lita-Boudort andJobin by acting 
on iodide of calcium with sodium. The best-known 
compound of cahdiim is its oxide, or lime, which may 
bo obtained in a state of perfect purity by bea4i|]^ 
pure carbonate of lime to redness. In praotioe, Urns 
IS msde by burning common limestone with alternate 
layers of coal in a kiln. Lime is a white, porous, 
opaque, inodorous, infusible substance, with stroim 
alkaline and caustic properties. Wkeu. water fi 
thrown on it, an equivalent is absorbed, and heat 
evolved, hydrate of Ume (CaOlIOl being the result. 
Hydrate of lime is commonly calleu thiksd. or tilaehtd 
limf, to distinguish it from anhydrous oxiae, wbioh is 
known by the name of quiek lm», from its poweriU 
caustic properties. Cold water dissolvee abont of 
its weight of hydrate of lime, forming lime-water. 
Contrary to the usual rule of solutions, not water otJly 
dissolves about half that quantity. In fact, when 
lime-water, prepared in the cold, is heated, it dipoalta 
crystals, which redissolve as the solutioa cools, Ziimt* 
water is alkaline to the taste, and tarns vegatsbie 
yellows brown, and blues green. Exposed to ue rir, 


greatly used in the arts for mortar, cmnent, and ini- 
nnre, for dyeing, soap-making, ana leather-dressing. 
Mortar is prepared by mixing one port of freeh^ 
slaked lime and two or throe parts of san^with sw* 
fleient water to form them into a paste. The theoij 
of the harden tiig of mortar is bnt imperfeotly undi^ 


stood, the most brevsiline idea being, that a oombia** 
tion of silicate or Ume anda oompound of the earbonkte 
with the hydrate are formed, which, togfther, sit 
in a solid mass. ITydrauUo mortan, or oements, ms 
such as set under water. They are made from natoial 
or artiflcial mixtures of silioa, or some earthy siUcate^ 
and lime. They are prepared by calcining a limeatona 
eontaining these ingredients. A double eilioate of lime 
and magnesia is formed, which has the property of ab" 
sorbing water, and becoming insoluble. (For the theocy 
of the action of lime as a manure, ess MAirtTM.) fly* 
drate of Ume is used in the piiriAoation of gas, in toe 
preparation of ammonia and hleaohing*powaer,iti esn* 
dle-moking. soap-boiling, cotton-printing, tanning, end 
sugar-reflaiug. In the Uboratorj, hydrate ef lime Ig 
extremely useful in praparing caostio allcaliM,iiidta 
absorbing oarbonic for whieh it posaesses e very 
strong alflnity. In medicine. Ume^weier is osaA as an 
antacid, and to afford a ■opply'of lime to the bones of 
rickety children who have not tim power of assimilating 
suffioient kma from their Ofdtatty food to give the 
necessary oompMtneas to their bones. The prine^ . 
oxysalts oi cahaum are the foflowings— Cbrecmrie 


oxysalts oi calcium are the foflowings— Csrfomrie ef- 
Umt (OaOOOa}.— -Thissnbstaiifoenterslargely into the 
oompositionofroelfoaindiiiiiievais. In the uionfoMta 
state, tt ocoum ebnodaiitij tader the weIbkmwAfoina 
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of limettone, oolite, ebalk, and marl. It also fonnt 
the larger pprti on of corals, the bones of aiiimals. the 
ege^ab^ of birds, tbe acaloaof fishes, and the abellsof 
n^lusks. In minute grannlar Ratals, combined tntii 
varions metallic oxides or bitnmiuoos matter, it consti- 
totes marble of different sorts. 'White Carrara marble 
is nearly cbemioal, pure carbonate of lime. In a rego* 
lar crystalline atate, it occurs under a greater Tariety 
of forms than any other mineral. Ita primary form 
is a rhombohedron, as in Iceland spar; but m arra* 
goniie it forms bezaeonsl and square prisms. (For 
n mwe particular description of these forms §ee 
OkVjm and Icjnann Spab.) The uses of carbonate 
of lime are Tery numerous, under the forma of bmosione 
and oolite. Which constitute buildinc-stone, marble, 
chalk, lithographic stone, fto. &o. '\V'’hon burnt with 
access of air, limestone forms ordinary lime ; if, how* 
erer. the air be excluded, and the heat raised to a 
oonsidcrable height, it fuses without undergoing de* 
composition, and, on cooling, forms a ctystallino mass 
resembling marble. Chloride qf lime is the name given 
to bleacbing'powder, which is prepared by passing a 
ennrent of chlorine through milk of lime, by which 
means it is obtained in solution ; or by passing chlorine 
over hydrate of lime, which produces it in tbo form of a 
moist powder. The product obtained is regarded by 
chemists as a mixture of chloride of calcium (CaCI) and 
hypochlorite of lime (CaO.ClO) . By exposure to the air, 
hjypocblorous acid is continually evolved by < he act ion of 
the carbonic acid. If an excen of any acid is added, 
ehlorine is produced. The former property is taken 
advantage of to destroy the gaseous poisons w ith w Inch 
the air of sick*rooms and other localities is contami* 
nated. By the lUStion of the carbonic neid of the uir, 
or by the addition of small portiona of dilute suiphune 
acid, hypochlorous acid is evolved, which oxiJizee and 
dostroya the miaemaia. A mistaken notion has arisen 
that it is the ehloriue that acts in this cose ; but, from 
the rationale given above, it wriil be seen that it is the 
oxygen of the hypochlorous acid which is the destroy, 
iog agent. Wlicii chlorine is required for bleacliing 
purposes, an excess of acid is used. (See JiLBACUXNO.) 
Chloride of lime is often used in the laboratory in con. 
junction with a weak acid us an oxulir.iiig agent. 8ome 
cbsmistalook on chloride of lime as being an oxyeblo- 
rlde of calcium, or CaOCl, and deny that the com. 
pound contains chloride of calcium in an uncombined 
•tatc, os none is dissolved out when ohlorido of lime is 
mixed with alcohol, rhoaphatee qf /inie.— There arc 
■overal phosphates of lime, the most important of whieh 
ia that obtained from the ineineratioo of bones, which 
may be regarded as a triphosphate of lime. Superphoa’ 
phMO of Umft much used os a manure, is prepared by 
gradually mixing bonc>duat with oil of vitriol, and adding 
an equal quantity of water between each addition of 
acid. The mass is allowed to lie in a heap until it is 
dry, and is then used under the name oi auperphoaphate 
of lime. Its real composition is found to be a mixture 
of phosphate and siilohato of lime with tbe animal 
matter of bones. Sulphate qf lime occurs in nature 
as gypeum, eeleniiet and anhydrate. Qypsura, on 
being odtat, vields a white powder, commonly known 
as pouter qf Parts, firom the beat cypsuro-beds being 
found near that city. Plaster of Paris, which is an* 
hydrous sulphate of lime, possesses the property of 
solidifying when mixed with water : it also expands 
slightly St the same time. These properties render it 
extremely valuable for casting and moulding objects of 
which copies are required. Plaster of Paris absorbs 
water item the air if allowed to remain in unclosed 
vessels. {See Gypbux and Stucco.) Sulphate of 
Ztms is prepared by passing sulphurous acid through 
water containing chalk or hydrate of lime in a fine 
state of division. It is used as a eonvsnient source of 
iS^hnrous acid. 

CALCXUif,CBU>BZi>i o» (CaCl).— CHlorideofealcium 
ttaif be obtained fVom the residue remaining in the re- 
fotl after the prmaration of ammonia, by adding to 
H s slight excess of hydrochloric acid and evaporating. 
On ooobnga the solution deposits crystals containing 
six ateniDB <w water of crystrilization. These crystals, 
whudi are ttx-sidod prisms, are lughly deliquesceot. 
By Ihsing at a heat not exceeding 392** Fohr., fbnr 
equivalents of watM are expelled, and the remaining 
White poiotii maas is extremely usefbl in tbe labora- 


tory for drying gases. Farther ftision expels the 
whole of the water. Anbydroos ohloride of cslanm* 
on being mixed with wster, gives rise to a considerable 
elevation of temperature; while the crystsllissd or 
hydrated salt, mixed with snow or water, depresses 
the temperature to —82^ Fahr. Chloride of calcium is 
found in nearly all mineral waters. Chloride of cal- 
cium absorbs ommoniocal gas to a considerable extend 
producing a salt of the formula CaClANHi. 

Caloiuv, Flvobidxov (CaF).— Fluoride of calcium 
occurs somewhat abundantly in the mineral kingdom 
as floor spar, whieh is generally associated with the 
ores of tin, lead, copper, and sine. It is fonnd in 
crystals, the primitive form of which is the cube. They 
are generally yellow or purple, and sometimes pale 
green, or even colourless. On being heated, they de- 
cusaitate violently, and emit a peculiar bluish-green 
phosphorescent light, which is probably due to elee- 
Iricity. Fluoride of calcium is sparinglv soluble in 
water. It is soluble to some extent in nitric and hy- 
dfiichloric acids, from which ammonia precipitates it 
unoliauged. Sulphuric acid decomposes it, forming 
sulphate of lime with the evolution of hydrofluoric 
acid. It is priociiially used in tbn laborato^ for this 
latter purpose. It is also employed as a flux iu copper- 
smelting. 

Calciuv, PnoBrnrnx of (CaaP).— Phosphorus and 
calcium unit « ^ form this compound, which is iutercs^ 
iiig as the »•' > <* of the phosphides of liydrugcn. It is 
pr**parc(l by ..(^tilling pliosniiorus over lime heated to 
low redness, u mixtnre of phosphide of lime and phos- 
phate of calcium beinc the result. Pliosrihide of cal- 
cium is a dull red siibstanee, bard enough to strike 
ilru with steel. 'When powdered and exposed to the 
air. It slacks, omitling phosphuretted hydrogen. In 
its uiislaeked form, it is decomposed when thrown into 
water, phosplmrctted hydrogen being evolved, which 
ignites spontaneously. 

Calcium, ScLriiinKS op.— T here are several com- 
pounds of calcium with sulphur, the principal of which 
are tlie protoaiilphidc, which is known by the name of 
Canton's phosphorus, and the peutasulpliide. 

Calcium, TtnoxinB of (CoO,).— T his compound 
was pnicared by Thunard in briUiarit crystalline plates, 
*iy adding lime-water to peroxide of hydrogen. 

CALcuLATiKa-MAcniNBs, k/lV-ku-liti-tinift machines 
by wliich all the common arithmetical operations and 
ithers of a more complex nature may bo readily ef- 
octed, thereby saving a considerable amount of time 
to those who are engaged in calculating long series of 
figures, and insuring results which cannot fail to be 
correct. Tbe system of logarithms (sre Looabttums), 
nvented by the celebrated Napier of Alerchistonn, in 
ItUi, which is of the greatest assistance to mathema- 
ticians and others in tbe computation of figures, bj 
ihorteuing the ordinary operations, seems to have been 
nstrumental in directing attention to the constrnction 
of an instrument by which arithmetical results conld 
be produced by mechanical means, although the aba- 
cas (see Abacus) hod been long used in Europe and 
Asia for effecting calculations; and Napier himself 
bad produced what may be termed an elementaiT cal- 
culating-machine, consisting of rods with four faces, 
known as Napier’s Bones. (See Nafxxb'b Bombs.) 
Tho first instrument which can justly be called a osl- 
culating-machine was invented by Blaise Pascal, in 
lfl-13, when he was about nineteen years of age. It 
vas more especially contrived for the calculation of 
lums of money, although it would also perform the 
ordinary operations of arithmeiio with numbers on the 
common or decimal scale of notation. It consisted of 
a set of cylinders, wiUi numbers marked on their ex- 
ternal surface, moving on axles to which wheels were 
attached, with a certain number of notches out in their 
circumfereoce. As it is a matter of extreme diffionltj 
to understand the construction and operation of a com- 
plex calculating-machine flrom description only, it has 
been thought better to render the manner in which 
Pascal’s machine was made, and the method by which 
t was worked, as dear as jpossible to the reader, 
merely mentioning the maohines of other inventors. 
with a brief account of their general prineiplea and 
purpose. FascaTs machine consists, as has been 
said, of a number of cylinders of the same stse, with 
figorsa on the drcninfivence, arranged in eertiia 
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teriM. as ia Hg. 1. In thesa figures, for the sake of 
ndkibiting the whole of the nnmlm, the cironm- 
ferenoes of the erlindeni are represented as bands, 
the extremities of which would join each other if 
brought into a circidar form, at wa»gjf, Sto, it will 
be seen that the cylinder next the t^ht hand of the 
reader ia divided into twelve equal parts, equivalent 
to the number of pence in a shilhng ; the second 
into twenty parts, the number of shillings in a pound ; 
while those towards the left band, in aucoeaaion, are 


divided into ten parts, corresponding to the nine figures 
ind cipher used in our common system of notation. 


mon 8V1 

With the cylinders last named, if there be a sutfiotent 
number of them, the operations of addition and sub* 
traction in abstract nuzubers can be readily performed. 
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and, with the aid of the first two. nunsin poonds, sbil* 
lings, and pence, oan be added and subtracted. It 
ahouidbe remarked, that a wheelisafetaehed to the axle 
of the ef Under on the right, having twelve notches ia 
379 


its circumference, one with twenfy notches on 
of the next, and wheels with ten notches on the arias of 
the remairong cyders. These wheels are tumad l^ 
hand with a aim rod of metal, one end of which can 
be easily inserted in the notches, to pull the wbeiilsfilg* 
wards, and osoh wheel acts on the one nest to it, firom 
right to left, by a mechanical arrangements so thrii. 
while the first wheel moves round once, the second 
moves onwards a twelfth part of its circumferences 
while the second moves round once, Che third moves 
onwards a twentieth part of its ciroumferanoe j and 
while each of the others completes an entire revoluUon, 
the one next to it, to the left, moves onwards a tenth 
part of its circumference, for reasons that are auCfi* 
ciently obvious, or which, at all events, wiU bd elear]^ 
seen presently. It should also be mentioned, that in 
fig. 1 the wheels arc placed, with tbe ciphers of aadh 
series in a line in front of tbe machine, ready to cons* 
mcnce ojiern lions. Tlie double lines merely reprmeal 
the front of the machine, to which the requisite lino 
of figures must be brought when it is desired to mah# 
any calculatiuna, and against which tbe results shorid 
appear, to bo conveniently read. Fur the sake of SUot* 
Iraiiou, suppose it ia desired to add £5. 19c. td. to 
ihi. lid. We must first turn the wheels by the 
metal rod, in the direction shown by the arrow, until the 
iiguresO, 14, 11, appear in the iVont of the machine, as in 
columns as. yy, xx, in fig. 2 ; the figures in column rr 
reuiHiniug unaltered. It will bo noticed, that by the 
cliQiigo of position from fig. 1 to fig. 2, the space 
now m llroiit of the evlinder a- w in fig. 2 has been 
moved onwards eleven divisions from Us original posi- 
tion in fig. 1 , in the direction iiidioated by the arrow. 
We must now move it forwards two spaces in the same 
direction, as we havo to add 2 to 11; wo then have I 
in tbe lower pari of tho space now in front, as in fig 8, 
which iiulicntes Is. Id., as the oyliiidcr has moved for- 
wards thirteen spaces, or a complete revolution and 
one space (representing a shilling and a penny) firom 
its original position in fig. 1. But while tbe cylinder 
X X moves through one revolution, tho wheclwork con- 
necting it with the cylinder y y, causes that cylinder to 
move onwards part of its circamfereiitie, aud the 
figure 15 appears instead of 14 (or would appear if 
figures were given, showing tbe successive action of 
euf‘h cylinder on that next it to the left, which 
reader oan easily construct for himself), which shown 
that If. has been carried, as it were, to 14; and we have 
now to add 12 to 15 for the shillings, instead of 13 to 14. 
The cylinder y;V must, therefore, be moved onwards 
in the same direction as before for thirteen spaces, 
which brings 8 in the lower part of the space in front 
of the uiachme, indicating £1. B«. as tbo result of the 
addition, as the cylinder yy bos moved forward twenty- 
eight spai-es, or one revolution, and eight spaces, fimia 
itsonginal position in lig. ]. The cylinder xz, from 
the action of the wheelwork connecting it with y w, 
has moved forward one spiure during the cr>mnl^ 
revolution of y y, bringing o in tbe lower part of (h# 
Simon now in front of the machine instead of 9, show- 
ing that £1 has been carried to the oviginri £9, 
indieatitig that Uie £5 to be added must be added to 
£10. The cylinder z t is, tbereiore, moved forward fivo 
spaces, which brings 8 in tbe lower part of the spaot 
now m front of the machine, and liy tbe connection 
H heel work liet ween the cylinders rr, rr, the latter w 
moved forwards one spsi-e from its origmal position hi 
fig. 1, in consequence of r r having performed a eoin- 
plpte revolution, giving the reading £16. St. Id, as (iba 
result, as shown In fig. 3. It will be noticed that fha 
lower figures in the spaces ore the figurea used in tfit 
operation of addition ; the upper i^ree ace u^ to 
'perform subtraction. From the above pn>oesa tho 
general principles of oalenlating-maohines will be un- 
derstood, and it will be readUy seen how maebinee of • 
simple nature can be constnietod to perform openr 
tioDs in comjMiund iridition atid eubtraotion for any 
•ystom of weights and measurec. Ifaehiaes of a moiw 
complicated uatore, that would require pages of de- 
scription to make their eonrtmetion and princii^ 
iwen family cproprehended, have been invented 1^ 
TJmmas of Colnw, ataffel. Wcrtbeiincr. BaranowA 
Sobott,ltorel, Beget, Roth, Blovinski. BaBbagO^ anti 
O, and B. Beheuta, two brotoers, Hweaish eoghieevi. 
Of tha above, those invented by Mr. Babbage, eaUad 
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inr bim the Difference lieobine end the Anal^^tieel 
Machine, are the meet eztraordinarj. The former ta yet 
incomplete, and ie deposited in the nnseom of £io|r*e 
College, London. It was invented in 1822, or, rather, 
Mr. £abba|;e had then conceived the primary idea of the 
machine. Government assisted Hr. Babbage to carry 
out bis invention by grants amounting to £17,000; but 
government aid was ultimately withdrawn in conse- 
qnenoe of some quarrel between Mr, Babbage and the 
authorities, and the machine was thrown on one side. 
It was intended to connect a printing or stamping 
apparatns with the machme, by which it would nave 
registered the results obtaini<d on copper plates. Had 
this invaluable machine been ilnishod, it would have 
performed any operation in arithmetic and algebra,' 
and eomulei processes of differentiation and integra- 
tioa. Tne withdrawal of the government grant did 
not deter Mr. Babbage iVom prosecuting his plans, 
■ad he was an exliibitor of bis inventions iu the Indus- 
trial Exhibition of 1802. The invention of the brothers 
flcAentswae based on the description of Mr. Babbage’s 
DiAbrenoe Machine, and is similar to it in general 
principles, though it differs from it in some points in 
the method adopted in its construction. It was pur- 
chased by Mr. Batbbone, a merchant of Albany, it .8., 
Ibr £1,000, and presetiied by him to the Dudley Ob- 
lervatory in that town. Messrs. Behentz have since 
oompletfd a maohino for the British government. — 
Bef. JSdmburgh RatrUwt JuJy,lt<51; M!uyluh Cjfchpte- 
Aa— Arts ana Boicnces. 

Oaloulva, tLat., dim. from rolr, a lime- 

■tone), in Med., is a hard inorgHnic coiimvtion IVtmied 
in various parts of tiio animal body, and bearing a 
general resembianao in form or composition to stone. 
Xt receives various names, from the parts in which it 
•xists : as, aalivarv in the salivary glands and duets, 
mHlmonarv iu the lungs, intestinnt in the slonmcb or 
intestinoT oansJ, hUiairy in the gall-hladder, urinary in 
the kidneys or bladder, ^oufy in the joints of giuity 
persons. The most familiar instance of the formation 
of oalooltis is the tartar which is deposited from the 
l^iva and iiiuous of the mouth upon the teeth. The 
term calcolus is, however, most frequently nnplied to 
those concretions which are formed in tiio gHil-niadder . 
or biliary duels, and those formed m the kidneys or ; 
bladder. JiUiaiy cuienU, or gaB-stonet, arc composed 
•ImoBt entirely of oholesterine, with some colouring 
matter. They vary greatly iu size and number, 
amounting sometimes to liuimreds, and oven, it is said, 
tothousandsi but so long as theyroroaiu in (he blad- 
der they do not usually cause much uneasiness, it is 
when tliey pass into the canal by which the bile is con- 
yeyed to the duodenum, that they occasion great pain 
and derangement of the system. The pain occurs in 
paroxysm^ and is generally attended with shivaring 
and veiling. If the bile lie wholly obstructed, jaun- 
dice oomes on, and rapid emaciation succeeds. The 
disorder sometimes proves fatal, but generally the 
■tones find their way, sooner or later, into the iiites- 
tiiies, and the disturbance subsides. The best reme- 
dies are opium and hot applioaiioii'i over the seat of 
pain, or a warm bath. Urtmry oulruli, yravel, or itonv 
In Ms Madder, are concretions formed and existing in 
tile urinary pMsagee. They generally originate in the 
kidneys, and afterwards pass down into the bladder, 
where they frequently attain a very large size : some 
have been found to attain a weight of 14 to 16 oz., 
and even more. While iu the kidneys tliey are termed 
nnal calguH, and they aometimes remain there per- 
manently, and may even attain a considerable size 
without causing much inconvenience ; bnt they may 
■Iso produce inflammation and abscess, and ultimately 
OBQse death. Generally, however, while yet of small 
■Ise, they pass down the ureters into the bladder. 
Bometimes the passing is attended with symptoms 
■imflar to those ooossioned by the passing of a gaU- 
•inue, and similar remedies are to be had reeonne to. 
Tlio oahmlus having passed into the bladder, is then 
tMfmod anssieof coWus. At ftrat it is attended with 
■omikafatively bttla pain ; but unless removed or eva- 
onatod, it ie sikm to enlarge, and to give rise to one of 
the naost drendfiti diseases that can afflict bamiuiiw. 
An the aaiffler stacea much may be done to chedt the 
iMrogreaa of this dangerous malady ; bat when the cal- 
fttlua ii OBoe ihnaed, the only mciaa by which it <ma 
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be got rid of la on operation. The stone mnst either 
be withdrawn tbtoogh the urethra by on instrament, 
or it must be broken into fragments small enough 
to be voided with the urine, or it must be extrected 
by an inoision. (Bsc LiTHomm, LiTHOTOXT.) The 
different varieties of urinary calculus are thus classed 
by Dr. Wollaston, in the order of their frequency 
1. Drio acid ; 2. oxalate of lime, called the mulber^ 
calculus from its dark colour and rough surfheej 3. 
animoniaoo-magnesian phosphate, callpd also the tnple 
phosphate ; 4. phosphate of lime, or bone-earth cal- 
coins; 6. fasible calculus, a combination of the last 
two species, and so called from its fusibility under the 
blowpipe ; G. the mixed calculus, composed of several 
of the other kinds confusedly mixed ; 7. urate of am- 
monia; B. carbonate of lime; 0. cystic oxide; 10. 
xanthio oxide. The throe last are extremely rare. 
Many of the calculi, and, indeed, roost of them, are 
not of one uniform composition, but consist of strata of 
two or three varieties, one forming a nucleus foi the 
other deposits, and calculi thus formed receiving the 
name of alternating. Uric acid is more common as a 
nueitfua than any other substance. Urinary calculus 
IS more frequent in some districts than others, and 
locality likewise influences the species of the stone. 
It IS imrticularV prevalent in Norwich, while there aro 
other large !• s in which it is scarcely heard of. In 
some familu - . appears to bo hereditary, and espe- 
cially in tho8 - who are also subject to attacks of gout. 
It is much morn common among males than femmes; 
and soldiers and sailors are particularly free firom it. 
Tho predisposing enuaes of it, however, are still very 
imperfectly nnderstoiid. 

CAT.crLus, in Math., is a term generally applied to 
signify any branch of mathematics which may lead to 
or involve calculation,— in fact, to alt except pure 5*60- 
metry. There is the common AriYAmei/ica/ colciuus, 
and there is the Alythralo calculus. The invention of 
the ly^ertniial calculus and the Inietfral calculus is 
olaimitd for Leibmtz ; they are identical with the 
yiuxionary calculus invente'd by Newton. The cal- 
culus of Partial Dtjf»>rcnee8 is a branch of the differen- 
tial and integral caicuhis ; aud the calculus of Vartan 
turns is another port um of the same theory. That part 
of Algebra which relates to exponents and logaritnms 
is sometimes called the Exponential caloolus. 

Calpaxicm. IAVc Bath.) • 

CaIiUUON, kawr-dron (Fr. chauldron), a large kitchen 
v«*8Si'l, generally made of copper, having a movable 
iron handle, by which it can be suapeuded on a book 
above the lire. 

Calxdokxa, kiiZ-e-do'-nt-a, the name given by the 
Homans to that part of Scotland lying north of the 
firths of Clyde and Forth, which formed the uoTthem 
boundary of the Homan province Britannia, as esta- 
blished l>y Agrioola, who penetrated farthest in this 
direction. The derivation of the term is doubtful, but 
the root, ealed, or enledon, is evidently British. With 
lati^r writers, Caledonia oorresponos pretty nearly 
with the present limits of Beotland. The inhabitants 
are described as having red hair and large limbs ; as 
living in tents, naked and barefooted ; as fighting m>m 
olianiits, with shields and short spear^ and baying 
daggers also. They belonged not to the Germanic but 
the Celtic race. 

Ca»donxtb, k3l-e^-do-nUe (from Caledonia, Scot- 
land), a compound of sulphate of lead with the car- 
bonates of copper and lead, found iu long prismatic 
c^stals, of a oeep bluish-green ooloiir, at the Lead- 
hills mine, in Scotland. 

CALaHBOPB, or CALmnovBG, kM'-em-ftoor, is a 
French expression for a pun, said to have been ti^en 
from a certain Westphalian, Count Calemberg, who 
visited Paris in the reign of Lonis XV., and became 
notorious for his blunders in the language. 

CALsnAS, or Kalbitoae, kM'-ea-der (Gr. kaleiut 
to call), a written catalogue or table of all tbe days of 
the year, arranged in the order of days and weeks, to 
which are generally added certain astronomtosl indica- 
tions, such as the noors of the rising and sotting of the 
son, the entranoe of that star into each sign ofthe so* 
the Mytnntnnes mimt of tho sessoiii. UIO rhsflfis of 
the moon, es well as the partionlar epodCa of religioitt 
and civil acts. The calendar being in realitw hot tke 
chronological table of the year, has neoessaru^ varied 
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with different peoplM, »eootdinfr to the diven ibrme of 
fheir year. These diffiegrent forms will be found 

S lalned in the artiole Ysab. The most remarkable eale!i< 
arsare» — 1 , The Hebrew calendar. The year of the Jews 
was a lunar one, bei&£ composed of 8M days, (Uvlded 
into twelve months, which had altematdy twenty-nine 
and thirty days. In order to make this lunar year accord 
with the solar year, the Hebrews supplied, seren times 
in nineteen years, an intercaluy month of tweo^-nine 
days. Each month was divided into periods of seven 
days, or weeks, the Saturday being oelebrated under 
the name of Sabbath. — 2. The oalenaar of the Oreeks, 
whose year was likewise lunar, and composed of twelve 
xnonthSjjsontaining alternately twenty-nine and thirty 
days. To accommodate this year to the solar one, the 
Greeks added every two years a supplementary month. 
Each month was divided into three decades.— 3. The 
Roman, or Julian calendar. The Roman year, under 
Romulus, contained only ten months, or 301i days. 
Under Kama, however, the year was extended to 
twelve months, or 3.'i5 days ; but, although nominally 
thus defined, the calendar did not in reality fix anythin:; 
more precise than the eommeneement of the months 
and seasons ; and through the ignorance or negligence 
of the priests, the utmost derangement eul»scqiicntly 
arose. 'J'o ohviate this confusion, Julius Cmsar, in 
46 B.O., ofiected a reform, h}' Iho introduction of the 
Julian caleudar, in which the length of the solar year 
was fixed at Wo days, to which was added, every four 
years, a day called bissextile. This calendar was 
adopted not only by the Romans bnt also by alt the 
xnoaern nat.inus/and roinained in use until the intro- 
dnctioii of the calendar of Gregory XII I. The lionmn 
year bod twelve months, each being divided into 
unequal parta by the Calends, Noiiea, and Ides 
(see these words).— 4. The Gregorian calendar. This 
mode of distributing time was the result of the re- 
form inaugurated by Gregory XIII., and first canic 
Into operation in October, 1683. This calendar prin- 
cipally differed from the preceding in deducting 10 
days of that year, in which it first came into ope- 
ration, it having been ascertained that the error 
of 11 minutes of the Julian year had amounted, 
in 1582 years, to 10 whole days. In order to prevent a 
recurrence of this error, it was ordered that every 
year ending a century should not bo counted as a leap- 
year, excepting tbe 400th year, and the multiples of 
400. Tha.s, 12^K) and 1600 were leap-years, 18<Ki was 
not, nor will be 1900 : 2000, ns being a multiple of 4^)0, 
will be a leap-year, as well as every 4fH)th year after- 
wards, in addition to every fourth year when it does not 
end a century. The Christian peoples, while they pre- 
served the names and the order of the months of (he 
Romans, rrjeoled their manner of dividing tbe montli.<« 
and counting the days ; adopting, instead, the Hebrew 
uystem of dividing the month into weeks. The Greeks 
and Russians have refused to adopt the Gregorian 
calendar, retaining tbe Julian, or what is called lu this 
country the “old style.” Hence it is necessary to 
deduct 12 days f^om the new style, in order to make it 
agree with the old. The reason for there being at the 
present time a difference of 12 instead of 10 days be- 
tween the old and new modes of reckoning, is due, as 
has already been explained, to the fact that, in the 
Gregorian calendar, the years 1700 and 1600 were not 
oonnted as leap-years, while, according to the old, or 
Julian mode, they were so estimated.— 5. Tbe French 
Repablicau calendar. This was adapted a decree of 
the National Convention of Oct. 1793. Tne year was 
therein divided into 12 months, of 30 days each, 6 com- 
plementaiy* or "sans-oalottides” days, being added 
at the end of each year, nie oommenoemont of tbe 
year was fixed at midnight of the 22nd of September 
(the autumnal aquiDOz). and, retrospectively, the new 
year, or Year I. of tbe Renublio, began on the 22fld of 
September, 1792, Fresh names were given to the 
XDuntbs and the days ; the titles of the months being,— 
for the autumn season, Venddmiaire, Bmmaire, and 
Fiimaire ; for the winter season, Nivdte, Flnvidse, and 
Tentdse ; for tbe spring season, Oenninal, Flordal, and 
Prairisl; and for raeeammer season, Mstsidor,Ther- 
suidor, and Fruotidor. Each month was dividM into 
n period of three decades (10 days saeh), each day 
twigclim, instead of tbe name of a aaint, that of an 
dgrioBUotal ptodust, implement, or nuimal useftil in 
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cultivating the earth. This oalendar rsmaiacd in IbiM 
during thirteeu years, and waa aboUihed by a dasruaof 
ths emperor Napoleon I.jjak the let January, IMu 

OansKnams, m Bod, fitlit., denoted oertmn boalis 
preserved in the ohnrehei, oontaufing the msmoiAils 
of the days on which the martyrs safiTerod. dChoi’* 
wards confessors, and other distinguished Chrisliwis 
who had not arrived at the glory of martyrdom, were 
alao admitted to this honour. The prinuipil work of 
this kind is Assemann's “ Calendar of the Ukdveisel 
Ohnroh,” illustrated with notes. 

Cxi,XNDaBnir Fssroir, kiU-eu'-dJ-riNa/Nf-iwa (Lat., 
Feast of the Calends), in Rod. Hist., were heathenish 
fhativals eclnhrated on the calends of January, and 
afterwards adopted by the early Ohristiaos. Xh^were 
observed in theohnrehes with masks, and wemattmed 
with singing, daudng, and gross moeeandes* FaEieit 
and councils long laboured in vain to put down these 
festivals ; and Tertullian, Chrysostom, and AugUfUas 
haveiltM^laimed in tbe very strongest termsagsinst then, 
— R«/*. Du Cunge, Glomarium Xahnulm, 

Oai.xin>xHui[ Fuatbss (Lat., Brethren of the Oa- 
euds), a religious society, which originated about the 
12th century, and took its name from the eusloei of 
HRScmbling together in various places on thf E|rst di^ 
ofeMoh month to regulate the onsorvaneeof the eneu* 
ing Ibasts, distribiile alms, Ac. It spread over Vruum 
and Germany, but afterwards, having given rise 
abuses, it was abolished. 

Oa I, RHUS RING, kul'-tn‘d»r-intf (Fr. calendrer; Gr. 
IruUniirot, a cylinder, roller), tue name given to the 
final process adopted to finish pieces of oottou, or 
linen, for the operations of the calico-printer, or for 
sale. It is done by passing the webs ^ween oyUiiH 
ders subjected to enormous pressure, anid the proeess 
directly iierives its name from the cylinders that are 
used to smooth, or flatten, the oloth that is paosed 
between thorn. When clothes have been washea, they 
are subjected to a simple form of ealendentig by 
passing them throngh a mangle, or by atarohing. and 
afterwards pressing them with the common smootniim- 
inm. The patent mangle is somewhat aimUar to .the 
machines at present used by mauufaotareri in the 
general principles of its construction; and tbe old 
mangle, in which clothes wore pressed on roUere that 
moved backwards and forwards OD a level suriboe under 
a heavy box filled with stones (see Makulb), wm iden- 
tical with the old calendering machines, with this 
difiTcrence only, that they were larger and heavier, and 
turned by horso-powor. When the French and 
Dutch ]*rotc8tants were obliged to quit their respee- 
ti\e couutrios on account or the soveritiee praenced 
agaiDHl them, they introduOtsd the oylindtuSsI oalen* 
dering machine, in which tbe cloth is passed between 
c\ liiidcrs, instead of between rollers ana a flat suriboa, 
as m the mangle, by which improvement eveiy part of 
tbo piece rf<'<»ives a uniform pressure, and M pasted 
through in oitc direction, from end toend, inetead of 
being rolled backwards and forwards on rvlleie wtUn 
a heavy iraversing-box. The cylindm were formerly 
made of wood, fmt they are now made Of paper ana 
cast iron, or copper, a*oyliudcr of paper working 
against one of iron, which is found to be better than 
iron working against iron, as the paper eylindetl 
combine somo slight degree of elostioii^ with tha 
extraordinary hartmess they possess. These oyliadere 
are made of discs, or plates, of thick puteboariL 
with a hole in the centre to receive an Iron axis, ana 
others near the oiroutnference, tlirough whleh long 
iron bolts, with nuts and screws at eitfaw an^ tro 
passed. Iron plates ore added at tbe enda of thia 
cylinder of pasteboard disks, and the whole is tlg^tlly 
compressed hr the action of the sorewB* The anflM 
of the roller is rendered true by tanung it in a lathe. 
The iron cylinders which are used |n eo^onetion with 
those of paper are hollow, and heated by the intro* 
duotioD of steam, or red-botheatees. Tha calendering 
machine consists of four or flvu roUen placed in a 
strong framework, generdUy of eoet iron, one above 
another. The presaure with which theee nflleN work 
against each other it reeulatedlvlevan. UsmoolhjiMr 
only is required, theTOUecB mw to regulated thaidh^' 
sorfacea may travel with uniform veloeiiy, dlpoifliii 
tb^ maybe of diflhveiit rises (that is to 
rouert .were in jaztepMitioB» one of whidh waa rig 
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indies in diameter and the other twelre. the nnaller 
roller must rovolre twice while the other is going 
round onoe, as the circnmference of the larger one 
is equal in extent to twice tiiat of the smaller) ; but $f the 
material is required to be glaiodtp the rollers are so set 
that their surfaces may travel with different velocities, 
in order that the surfaoo of one may rub against the 
siirfeoe of that next to it. When fabrics are oaiendered, 
they are first suUectcd to slight pressure between 
warm cylinders. They are then prepared with ataruh, 
which It sometimes adulterated with plaster of Paris, 
to give an appearance of substance to the material, 
ana again pnsMcd through the machine. The round 
threads oi which the web is composed are then found 
to bo flattened, and the texture of the fabric rendered 
closer, which is the main object of calendering. When 
the fabric is to be glased, os ohiiitz, for curtains and 
the coverings of chairs and sofas, very hot copper 
rollers are used, which rub as well as press against the 

K r cylinders to produce the desired polish. Wa- 
goods are made to present their peculiar appear* 
ance by passing them uuder a metal oylindcr with a 
raised pattern on it, which produces a greater pressure 
on some parts of the cloth than on others. Lawns and 
muslins are onlj subjected to a light pressure, that is 
just sufficient to smooth the surface without ilattcning 
the thread. Glazing was formerly effected by atretohing 
the fabric on a table, and rubbing it with a |ioliahoa 
flint, and this method is now sometimes adopted for 
small articles, or made-up goods with seams in them. 

CxLBNnBSB, a Mohamtiiodau ae<*t, which 

take their name from Santon Calendri, their founder. 
They preach in the market-places, uud live upon what 
their hearers are pleased to bestow ; but they are dis* 
tinguishod more by free living than austerities, and 
are held in little esteem. 

Calibos, or Kalxnus, hW'eiuh (Lat. calentlte)t 
in Boman chronology denoted the first days of every 
month, being so named from coAi, 1 call or proclaim, 
because thuu the priests proclaimed the number of 
fasts or sacred days to be observed in the month. 
The Bomaiis ilivided their month into three periods, — 
the CalemU, yones, and Ide$. The calends always fell 
on the Ist of the month, the nones on the 6th, and 
the ides on the 13tb, except in the months of March, 
May, July, and October, when the nones fell on the 7th, 
and the ides on the 15th. The days of the mouMi were 
then reckoned backwards ; thus the 30th of April was 
the day before the colends of May, or the second day 
of the calends, the 3Bth the second day before the 
calends, and so on to the 13th, when tne ides com- 
menced, the 12th being the day before the ides, and the 
4th the day before the nones. As the Qre«^ks did not 
reckon their days in this way, the Bomaiis had a pro- 
verbial expression, ad Orara* calendus (on the Greek 
oalends), meaning never. The calends were usually 
the time for settling accounts, interests, &c. ; hence 
they were sometimes called tri*te9 calenda. Tbo book 
in which an account of Uio interest was kept was termed 
eahndarium. 

Oalkxxiula., kiii-en*’duda, in Bot., the Marigold, a 
gen. of plants belonging to 4bo uat. ord. Compo»it4tj 
Bub-ord. THbil\flor<e, The species C. qfficiniili* is the 
common Marigold of English gardens, tlie Gold-bluuie 
of the Germans, the Souci mi jardin of the French, 
and the Furraucio of the Italians. Formerly, many 
medioinal virtues were ascribed to this plant, and its 
flowers were usually added to soups to colour them, 
and also to act as ** oomfortera of the heart and spirits.*' 
Baffinu is frequently adulterated with the yellow florets 
of the marigold, 'the name is stated to be derived 
from ealfudul^t the Latin for the first day of the 
numtb, there being flowers Mmost any month in the 
3f»ar. 

CaixBtvrh, inv^durt (Lat. eaUo, I make hot), 
te n term derived fr»>m the Spanish, and applied to a 
'vidlent ardent fever eomiuon among sailors m very hot 
olimito. It is BO called either as being accompanied 
by ■ heat, or aa resulting from the great heat 

OaXiBNV» hdX-f^n(y)', a French term, denotinf a 
eoUeotion of literan or scientific notes or information, 
a pockelbook inwnioh one inscribes his observations 
or refleetiona, or a lexicon. The word is derived from 
Cikipinoj a teamod texicognpbar of the 16th cent^. 


who took his name from his native plaosa Calepio, in 
Italy, and was the aothor of a celebrated pmyglot 
dictionaiy, which sohseqnent|y passed throngb many 
editions. 

Calf, Golsbit, Mf, in Sacred Hist., was an idol 
set up and worshipped by the Israelites at the foot 
of Mount Sinai, in their passage through the wil- 
derness to the land of Canaan. The people fancying, 
from the long tarrying of Moses on the mount, that 
they were deprived of his future guidance, prevailed 
upon Aaron to fashion them a golden oslf, that they 
might worship as they had seen done in Egypt, and 
for that purpose they contributed their ear-rings. 
This calf Moses is said to have burnt with fire, reduced 
to powder, and strewed it upon water, and made the 
children of Israel drink, the object of which probably 
was to testify his contempt for such gods, and to show 
how utterly powerless they were to save themselvea 
from destruction. 

Calidbx, ki'tV-e^ber (Fr. ealihrt)^ in Mil., the tech- 
nical expression for the diameter of Che bore of any 
kind of cannon, rifle, or fowling-piece. The capacity 
of mortars and other guns used for throwing hollow 
shot and shells is usually expressed by naming their 
calibre, as 10-inoh howitzer, 13-inch mortar, /tc. ; 
while pieces of ordnance, from which solid shot are 
fired, are, on the contrary, spoken of in accordance 
with the weigh »f tlie shot they throw, as 12-pouuder, 
300-pounder, The conipasseM, with curved legs, 
used for takr the diameter of shot and shells and 
cylindrical bo.-ties, are called calibre compasses, or, 
improperly, callipers. 

Calico, kaV-c-kOt plain cotton cloth, which con- 
stitutes one of the most important British textile 
manurnctures. It derives its name from the town of 
Calieut, in India, whence it was first imported. {JSee 
Cotton Minwactuxb.) 

Calxco-Puxntinc}, the art of impressing cotton 
fabrics with various figures in one or more culunzs. 
In describing this art, the term will be taken in ita 
widest sense, as signifying printing on any fabric, 
whether cotton, woollen, or silk. There are few dyes 
which of themselves will impart to cotton a brilliant 
Colour, able to resist the actions of light and wash- 
ing. The dye must be combined with a substance 
called a mordant, which has an affinity both for the 
dye and the cotton fibre. These substances, altboi^rh 
generally colourless, have the property of changing 
the colour of the dye. Thus, if a piece of cotton cloth 
be impressed with acetate of alumina in lines, with 
acetate of iron in dots, and with a mixtoro of the two 
in circles, it will become permanently impressed with 
red lines, black dots, and chocolate circles. The pro- 
cess of printing in different colours by means of mor- 
dants is very ancient, being desoril>ed by .Pliny a» 
Having been practised in his day in Egypt.' In hit 
Natural History he says : ** Itobes ana veils are 
'.lainted in Egypt in a wonderful way, being first im- 
!>ued, not with dyes, but with dye-alisorbing drags, by 
which thev appear to be unaltered ; but when plunged 
into a caldron of boiling dyestuff, it is curious to see 
many colours imparted to the robe, in consequence 
of the modifying agency of the excipient drug.*' In 
India, the modem method of printing by resist-pastet 
has been known from time immemorial, the prooess 
employed being that of painting the design u^n the 
fabric by hand with melted wax. Many of the speci- 
mens of Indian calico-printing by this method are most 
intricate in their design, and must have taken a lifetime 
to execute. Calico-printing was first introduced into 
England at the latter end of the 17th centnry, and met 
with furious opposition from the silk-weavers of SpitiJ- 
fields, in whose favour the Suf^ith government passed 
several acts prohibiting the importation of Indium cali- 
coes, and exacting heavy penalties from any one making 
or wearing printed calicoes. In 1730, fabnes of cotton 
weft and linen warp were allowed to be printed and 
worn, by paying a duty of fid. per square yard ; and it 
was not until 1774 that cotton cloth was allowed to be 
pnnted, on the payment of a heavy duty, which waa 
only removed in 1S31. The processes employed in 
calioo-printiug are,~ffingete|a, by vrbteh the ctoth is de- 
nuded of its fibrons down, whieh wouidprsvent the 
pmfaet a]mUeation of the dyestoff. Itis efleetedin two 
ways; either by rapidly passing the cotton doth otarg 
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red-hot iron, or bv Mung it over a seriM of got flamea, 
which are sucked through the fabric by snctioa-tubee 
placed over them. The fabric is next bk^hed by being 
Boiled in an alkaline lye of soda or lime, rinsed, 
stewed in a weak solution of chloride of lime, rinsed 
again, steeped in dilute sulphurio acid, once more 
rinsed, dried, and smoothed. The cloth is now ready 
for printing, being brilliantly white, and capable of 
receiriug ^es of the brightest and purest coloan. 
Calicoes are printed in four ways,— by small wooden 
blocks worked by hand, by large wooden blocks worked 
by a machine, by cop]^ plates, and by copper (flin- 
ders. The first and third metliods are almost obsolete : 
the second is practised prinoipalW on the continent t and 
the fonrlh is, par exce/leiicv, the English nietbod. In the 
large blocks mentioned in the second method the pat- 
terns are generally made of sycamore, laid upon deal, 
and either engraved in relief, or formed by copper slips, 
of different shapes, being driven into the surrace. The 
machine used in this stvle is culled a Perrotine, from the 
name of its inventor, M. Perrot, of Bouen. The cloth 
is wound round a prismatic iron roller, and the different 
coloured blocks are brought down on it successively. 
By Ibis process, ono man and three children can print 
thirty pieces of cloth in a day. In the English pri>cces, 
the pattern is impressed upon copper cylinders by hard 
steel rollers called dyes. These cylinders an< mounted 
upon strong iron shafts, upon the end of whicli is a 
toothed wheel, by means of which motion is communi- 
cated to them. Several of these engraved cylinders, 
one for each colour, are united in one machine, forming 
two, three, five, and even tcn-colour machines. The 
edtton clotli ia made into a continuous web of forty or 
fifty pieces, and is drawn over the rollers, each otto re- 
ceiving its colour from a cylinder covered with woollen 
cloth, and revolving in an oblong trough of colouring- 
matter, mordant, or resist-paste, and transferring it to 
the cloth. Calico-printings have reached such a state 
of perfection, that they will print nearly frn mile$ of 
cloth per day, with a pattern ooiitaiiiing four or fl\e 
colours. Dyestuffs are of two hinds, those which impart 
their colour alone, and those wliicU require the appli- 
cation of a mordant. The former are called substan- 
tive, the latter adjective. Dvaiira.) There are, 
principally, five styles of calico-rrinting.~l. The FaaU 
eoloHT, or chintz style, in whicu the pattern is applied 
in the form of a mordant, the cloth being afterwards 
passed through a dye-bath. The colour, of course, 
cUiign only to the mordanted portion, the rest being 
washed out in an after-iirocess. 2. The Uotineunt atvlo, 
in which the pattern is worked upon the cloth by the 
agency of some chemical substanco which discharges 
orlions of the uuiTurni colour in which the cloth was 
rst printed. 3. The Beswt-pafte stylo, when tho pat- 
tern 18 printed in some substance which resists the gene- 
raf dye afterwards applied to it, such as indigo, or some 
other aub^tantive colour. 4. Sttam colourtif in which o 
mixture of the mordant and dye is nrioted on the cloth, 
the union of the two being efi^tea by subjecting it to 
the action of steam. 5. Spirit eolournt in which a mix- 
ture of dye and tin or chloride of tin, is used 

Patterns printed in this style are very brilliant, but ex- 
tremely fugitive. In the first style, the mordant used 
may he either acetate of alumina, or red liquor ; acetate 
of iron, or iron liquor ; or chloride of tin, or tin spirits. 
The mordant is mixed with starch or British gum, 
and different shades of the same colour may be ob- 
tained by diluting it more or lew. The principal dyes 
used in this style are logwood. Brazil-wood, peacb- 
wood.lFerBian berries, arcbel, madder, cochineal, fnatio, 
catechu, quercitron, and gdls. (The different colours 
obtained by the combinations of various mordants 
with dyestuffs wiU be found fully described under 
Dtbino.) In the roamaaf, or diroharge style, the 
discharge generally consists of some strong acid, such as 
nitric, oxalic, or tartaric acid, made into a paste with 
pipe-^y and gum, and applied either to the dyed or 
mordanted cloth. In the fatter method, a new mor- 
dant may bo applied along with the discharge, in 
which case a coloured pettern will be the result. For 
instance, a violet ground, with red liuee and white 
dots, may be prodimed bypassing the cloth through 
wetdc iran-lioimr, and printing the linee with red-liquor 
mordant. The dots are wen printed with a dis. 
fihiuge-paste of tartaric and oaalio aeidf and the whole 

m 


is passed through a madder dye-vat. In tho rssM, or 
reserve styl^ various substances capable of xesfotittg 
the aotion of substantive dyes ere used ; such as 0^ 
mstallio oxides, and their sslts ; and reserves, nen* 
tsiniug mordants, are used, when a coloured impm* 
etoii is desired. The latter method of printing with 
mordant resists is called the tapis toziiB style,— -where- 
fore it is hard to say. S/tam eoloura aro,moat]|y 
produced by the aid of peroxide of tin, or atanpio 
acid, or perchloride of tin it used as a mordant. A 
full-bodied rod, for instance, is produced in the follow- 
ing manner A decoction of peach-wood is thickened 
with gum, and mixed with chloride of tin. Tho impree* 
sion is printed on the cloth with Ibis mixture, and, when 
dry, the goods are submitted to the aotion of dry ateain.| 
which causes the union of the substances ctmtained 
in the dyestuff. Spirit eolour/i are brilliant^ but very 
fugitive. They are mostly vegetable dyes, mixed with 
perchloride of tin, or tin spirits, as it ia termed. A sixth 
style — Piffmeut prinrinp^is when a heavy, insoluble 
eoloiir, such as ultramarine or magenta, is mixed with 
gutta-poroha solution, albumen, or caseine, and printed 
on t he cloth . Since the introduction of the aniline dyes, 
this method of printing has somewhat revived. By 
the combination of supcrexcellence in machinery and 
chemiHtry, England is now at tho head of the calico- 
printing ‘ trade ; the exports reaching, in 1687, H()6 
millions ot yards ; but it will be long before sho will 
succeed in rivnllmg the exmiisitc printed muslins of 
the French manufacturer. Though taking the lead in 
machinery and chemistry, wo arc very far behind in 
the artistic portion of the trade ; tho staring combi- 
nations of twenty colours of Maucliestor contrasting 
very unfavouraldy with the artistically blended hues 
of tlio commonest productions of Mulhouso and 
Paris. 

C'AUP, CxLirn, or Kauv, fcaiMi/ (Arab., lieu- 
tenant or vicc-gcrcntK the title assumed by the ino* 
c(‘svors of Mohammed in tho supreme power. It wax 
first adopted Abu Bekr, his immediate snocessor, 
and continued nir a number of centuries to be the title 
of the principal Uric of sovereigns. Tho term eali/ata 
eras employed to designate the empire under the eway 
of the oaliM. After the death of Mohammed, bis suc- 
cessors extended their empire so vastly, that, 100 
years after ‘liis flight from Mecca, the bounds of the 
califate extended from India to tho Atlantic Ocean, in- 
cluding IVrsia, Syria, i^pt, and Spain. ** The Ian- 

S uago and laws of the lC»ran were studied with equal 
evotiou at Saiuarcaiid and Seville ; the Moor and tho 
Indian embraced as countrymen and brothers in the 
pilgrimage Ifj Mecca ; and the Arabian language was 
adopted lui the popular idiom in all the provinces to 
the westward of the Tigris." — ( Oibbon.) At this time, 
tho califs were tho roost potent and alwolnte monoroha 
of the globe. They united in themselves both tho ' 
regal and sacerdotal characters \ their prerogative 
was not ciroumscribod, either in right or in fact; and 
if the Koran was the rule of their actions, they were 
tho supremo judges and interpreters of that divine 
book. The empire reached its greatest power and 
splendour during tho latter part of the 8ih and the 
begiujdng of the fitb century of our era, tinder tbg 
oslils Mansur, Harun-al-Knahid, and Mamun. JEven 
then, however, tho cniniro was beginning to show 
symptoms of decay, and, under Maniuu's aneoessor, 
Moslasem, Turkish soldiers were employed for ^ 
Ar»t time in the army. Under his successors, tbeio 
came to be a formidable power in the empire, and gt 
length assumed the right of deciding the aoeeession to 
the throne. Independent dynaeiies sprang up in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, and even within the capital 
and provinces that continued faithfol, the attthwity of 
the calif was Uttle more than nominal. In 1266, ** Miet 
a siege of two months, Bsgdid, the capital, uma storasd 
and sacked by the Moguls, and their savage eommandw 
pronounced the death of the caliph UostocCm, the last 
of tho temporal successors of Mobammed, whose noble 
kinsmen or the race of Abbaa had reigned in Asia above 
600 years.*'— (6M&cn.) The nephew of the murdered 4 
Mostaecm fled to Egypt, where he retained the title of 
calif, under the protecoon of the Hameluk^ sad be- 
queathed the hononr to Us tocoessors. Wheb tha 
Turks oonquersd Egypt,iitl617, the last of the nomiii^ 
ealifii waa carried to Conatautinople, and etaee thU 
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time the Turkish •nltaoB li»Te assumed the title oi fluence orer pablio eflUfe. From the bi^Ding of the 
calif, end claimed to be regarded as the epiritual head Ihtb centiuy, however, they gradually 1^ their im* 
of the Moslems. portanee, and oame to afaare in the nte of the Fro- 

Calzoa, is a term derived from the testanCi generally in Bohemia. {See BoHKKxavBu- 

Latin aaliffa, a kind of shoe, or rather half-boot, worn thrkit.) 

by thn Roman soldier ; and hence, in the early Mes of (ULiXTuraa, were also tlie fbllowera of Gaorga 
the Church, it waa applied to a similar article of dress^ Calixtus, a celebrated Protestant dirine of the 17w 
which formed part of the insignia of a bishop, and was century, who endeavoured to unite the Romiah, La- 
emblematical of the spiritual warfare upon which ho tharan, and Calviniatic churches in the bonds of charity 
had entered. and mutual benerolenoe. He maintained that the fun- 

Calioo, kUP-e-go (Lat., darkness) , is a term employed daman tal doctrines of Chris tianity-^by which he meant 
in Med. to denoto dimness or obscurity of vision ; and those elementary principlea whence all truths flow— 
hmioe it forms part of the name of various diseases of were pre.served pure in all three commuuiona, and 
the eye attended with dimness or loss of sight; ai were contained in the Apostles* Creed; and that the 
faliffo eorwtBf Untie, hnmorum, &a. {Bee BlimskbsSj tenets and opinions that bad been constantly received 
Btb.) by the ancient doctors during the first five centorim, 

CaniOBAPBT, (Or. kaloet beautiful, were to be held as of equal weight and authority with 

prcfpAe, writing), is the art of heautiful writing. Pre- the express declarations and doctrines of Scripture, 
vious to the invention of printing, this art was greatly Cat.i Tuoa, ka*-le jfu^-ga, a Hindu era, taken by the 
fostered, and many admirable Hpecimeiis of it still Itralmuiis as the commencement of the present age of 
exist. Some of them arc written in letters of gold, the world, called by them the *'iron age.” It dates 
vermilion, &o., on leaves of various colours, and richly from 3102 B.o., the period of the Deluge. The year 
ornamented with beautiful devices. 1'he scribes v'ho lft02istheyoar 406-li of the Cali Yuga era; therefore, to 
were employed in thus copying MSS. wore termed bring any date of the Cali Ynga era to its corresponding 
oaligraphers. dute according to the Christian era, yve must subtract 

Caufpic rKRion, or Ctclr, hU-ip'-ik, in Chron,, 3lo2 Irom it. The year, according to this era, oom- 
reoeivos its name from an Aihonian estronomiT, Ca- nitMicca in April 

Uopus, by whom it waa first observed, about u.c. 330 . C^Tih'iirG, k’ in Mar., a term signifying the 

About a oonUtry before, it had bei'ii dincovered b act of forcing '-lantity of oukum into ih«* seams be- 
Meton, that in nineteen years there are '^35 lun'dimr taeeu the pla' s j of a shii/s decks or (•ides, by lueona 
when tlie new and full moons return to nearly the sani of iron chisids, called calkintpirme. When the oakum 
riay and hour. Calippus observed tliat this would I lia^ been driven ilrmly into these scams, it is ooverid 
more jiear| 3 ' the cose by taking four Metonic evelcs or with a coating of pitch or rosin, to prevent its rotting, 
perioda of nineteen years, and then subtracting one Cam., kavelt is a term used in Theology m a variety 
■day. Tlia Calippie period is thus 73 years, leas one «»f signiftcaiioiis. In a general sense, it denotes GodMi 
^ay. invitation to man to accept of the oiler of salvation. 

Oalisthriticr, k3l‘U.lkcH*-ik» (Or. 1ealo», beautiful, J\P>ctHitl calling is said to be “ the w ork of God’s Bpirit, 
o^kaiMs.Btretigth), the science or practice of exercising wTicreby, convincing us of oar sm and mise^, eu- 
the limbs and body for the purpose of strengthening lighteningour minds with the knowledge of Christ, and 
the muBoles and iicquiring a more graceful carriage, renewing nur wills, ho doth persuade, and enable us to 
<«1 m GncNASTios.) embrace Jesus Christ, fVeely offered to us in the gos- 

Oalxtrcckacjss, kiil-U‘ri-‘kaV*te‘e (Or. kah$t pel.” Ca/I fc fAc rntnis^ry, is said to be twofold; either 
beautiful, MnV, hair), in Rot., the Starwort llsmily, outward, when one is judged qualified to hold office in 
a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub* Um church, and is admitted thereto in due form; and 
class Monochlamgdeee. The species are small oqua* inward, when one is inwardly moved thereto by the 
tic herbs, having tho following general characters ; Holy Hpirit. This inward call should precede, and ia 
—leaves opposite, entire, siinple ; fiowers minute, required as a qualification for the outward. The can- 
axillary, solitary, unisexual, achlamydeous ; the male duiafe for deacon's orders, in the Church of ISngland. 
fiower of 1 — 2 stamens, with rciiiforiu anthers, the is asked, ** Do you trust that you are inwardly moved 
female flower having u •i*cornered, 4-celled ovarv, by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this office and 
with one siuponded ovule in each cell ; I'niit indehis* ministration to serve God, in promoting bis glory, oud 
wei^, 4rce]led ; seeds 4, peltate, with llesliy albumen ; the edifying of bis people P” According to Dr. Hook, 
wmbryo inverted, with a very long sunofior rndiele. the meaning of this question is, whether, alter uuim- 
Calitriehe is the only genus, and inoluaos six species, partial examination of their hearts, they find that they 
natives of fresh-water pools in hiurope and bTorlh do not take this sacred employment upon them, barely 
America. Their uses are nuknown. for a maintenance in tho world, or that thereby thqy 

CaliybI, a hand-gun in common use about may acquire those superior dignities and profits which, 

1600, that conld be disohargod fVom the shoulder with- n 'the.se peaceable ages of Christianity, some of the 
out a rest. It was fired by means of a matchkick. The riergy do partake of, but only that they think they may 
barrel was shorter than that of the old musket, and be serviceable in God's vineyard, and ore willing to 
much fighter, and the diameter of its bore was made contribute the best of their labours therein for the 
according to a fixed standard ; benoo the name of the promoting of God's glory, and the edifying of his peo- 
wi^pon, oormpted from calibre. {See Calibrx.) pie.”— ( {^urcA Dielionarg,) Calvin defines the inward 

CAbiXTrirsB, ktU'-ike-tinee (Let. ealtje, a eiip), a Bo- call, in his Ine(i/uU»f to he** the good testimony of our 
Jiemiaa sect which sprung up among the Hussites, and own heart that we have taken this office, neither for 
reedved their name from noiding that the communion- ambition, covetousness, nor any evil design, but out of 
cap should be given to the laity as well as tho cl«*rgy. a true fear of God, and a desire to edity the Church.** 
Their eonfession of faith, drawn np in 1121, contained Call, among Presbyterian chnrchoa, is applied to the 
the following articles 1, The AVord of God should l>e 'nvitation given by a church to one duly qualified to 
ireely, and without hindrance, regularly preached by ;>ecome their pastor. Theqneation as to we right of 


I 


wui7j.il m tuQjjoru, snrouenouv j> 0 Jienua : a. n 
^rameiit of the holy oommunion, the wine as well t 
the broad, should be firmly administer to all Chris 
*7 **® mortal sins, according to Christ 
imtittttioii; a. the clergy should be separated froi 
MOUlar affairs, and shoiud oonfonu themselves to U 
Ufe and teaching of the apostles; A that oU roorti 
Bias, and especi^y such as are of • public nature, i 
unehastity , and the like, and aU others that oi 

Sn IhA nV i.. . 


WWW WH 

Buss, being i 
Tai^tet. ' 
MVty in 1 


— — ^ W. wra Auuvwwn tioi 

I to the moro extreme sect of tl 
*^^nently become the dominu 
i exercised considerable i 
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a coiigregauon lo coooso tneir own ^ — - — 

'reqiient dissensions in the Church of Seotland, and 
iras the cause of the disruption of that body, which took 
place in 1843. (iS'ee Fatboitaob, Fbu OsUBCSf 
Chdrcb or BooxLAito.) 

Call (Fin.), a term used in monetary transaotioos. 
iigoiiying a demand for the payment of oertain instal- 
ments due on shores isoued dj joiat-Btobk companies. 
In the formation of Buoh oompames, abores of a fixed 
amount ore offered to the puolio, pun^able upon 
expressed oonditiooB. Astlpulatod sum is paid upon 
the doliveiy of the pmti'minaiy oeknowledgmenA tm- 
nically known aa scrip: end Jl sharriiulden ore BaUe 
to be ** called'* upon from time to time to asgr fiurther 
nums, until this amount is paid up ; hence the phrooe. 
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applicfttioD u psoalfy regatatnd hj the board of 
direotors, and Is dependent upon the progresa of the 
•pesnlation or tiie necee^ that imt c^t Ibr the 
emplojrment of additional eapital. It naa, however, a 
somewhat different meaning on the Stook Exohanw, 
where a ** e«U** is when a peraon gives ao mneh for the 

S ption of stook (pomio soeurities) at a specified 

me, the price and date beinff settll^d at the time the 
i^tion^money is given.— Fenn on iko FnndM, 

Call, a kind of silver or brass whistle, used by the 
boatswain and his mates to summon the sailors to 
their posts, and to direct them about the varions 
emplojwiettts of the ship. A gold oall waa formerly 
the insignia of an admiraJ. 

Call or tub Horse, in parliamentary proceedings, 
is an imperative annimons, issued to every member of 
either house, to attend on some particular oocusion, 
when inmortant matters are to be brought before 
them. In the JHouoe nf Jjordt^ wlien any urgent 
business is deemed to require the attondance of the 
Lords, it has been usual to order the bouse to be called 
over; and this order has sometimes been enforced by 
fines and imprisonmeut upon absent lords. The must 
importaui occasion on which the house was railed over 
in modern times was in 1H2<\ when the bill for tbo 
degradation of Queen Caroline was pending. The 
houBO then resolved “that no lord do absent himself 
on pain of incurring a fine of £1(K) for each day's 
absence, pending the three first days of such proceed, 
ings, and of^uOfor eaeli suhiequent day's absence from 
the same ; and in default of payment, of being tuki'ii 
into custody." When tbo i//)f/«e of K'omvionn is 
tnrdered to be called over, it is usual to name a day 
which will enable the members to attend from all 
parts of tho country. If it be really intnnded to 
enforce the call, not loss than it week, or ten days, 
ahould intervene between the order and the day named 
for the call ; the interval, however, has varied from 
one day to six weeks. The order for the Louse to 
be called over is always accompanied by n resolution, 
“ that such members ai shall not then attend, be sent 
for, in custody of the sergeant-at-anns." On the dav 
appointed for the call, thn order of the day is read 
and proceeded with, posipoiied, or discharged, nt the 
pleasure of the house. If pmceeded with, the names 
are called over from the Ueiurn Hook, according to 
the counties, which are arranged olnhaboMcally, — 
the members for the county being called first, and 
then the members for the cities or boroughs within 
that county. The counties of England and Wales 
are called first, then those <if Scotland and Ireland 
in their order. The names of members wlio do not | 
answer when called arc taken down by the clerk of 
the house, and are afterwards called over again. If 
they appear in their places at this time, or in the 
course of the evening, il is usual to excuse them for 
their previous default; but if they do not opnenr, 
and no excuse is ofl'ored for them, they are ordered 
to attend on a future day. It is olso customary to 
excuse them if they attend on that day, or if a rea- 
•onable excuse bo then nfi’ered ; but if a member 
should not attend, and no excuse is offered, ho is 
liable to be committed to the custody of the sergeant- 
at-arms, and to the payment of the fees incident to 
that commitment.— E</. May’s Lwo qf Parliamont, 
Call to tbb Bab. (Ste Babbibthb.) 

Calla, kilP‘ld (from Gr. kallot^ beauty), in Rot., a 
gan. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Orontioeea. 
The most interesting species is C. paluftrui, from the 
acrid rhixomes of which the Laplanders prepare a 
kind of bread, by a tedions process, which inclndea 
dr^ng, washing, grinding, and baking. The acrid 
Joice cannot be tfaronglily removed without great 
labour in washing the rhisomea. 

CALLinxvir, (Gr. kaUo$, beauty, eiio#, 

fonn), amsll beetles, infesting honoes, and very deatruo- 


Oatofifi-Bngixia 

drongulor Mf, winged at the anglee, Tho epenlw 
C. Pa/tesfo, whioh u fevnd on ^ eandy mmi 
near the Caspian Seiu is Tallied by the wandMUig 
Eahnnoks for theoddioieeirf iu Mt and shoc^ 
which often tervea to allay their thirst; and also fip 
the nutritious gum whioh may be obtained from In 
root. 

Callipadta, (Gr. haUott basnl^^i 

oatdia, ehlldrem, the name of a Lathi poem in four 
books, by the French abbot Osude Quillet de ChinoOi 
and published under the fictitious name of Ctavidee 
Lsstus. The full title of the work is ** OaUiptsdiiij iett» 
depnlchrse Prolis habendn Fatione;" and WM Waae- 
Isted into English verse by Nicholas Bowa. 

CALLirKBR. (^es Oalibsm CoHrABBns.) 

Callituts, klU*-e-lrit, in Rot., a gen. of oenlCifm 
plants. C. quadrivalvitf the arar.tree, yields the reaia 
coiled aaiuiarach, juniper resin, or gum-juniper, whieh 
is imported in la^ quantities fVoni Magsdore. It la 
much employed in the preparation of vamisheB. 
When powdered, it is oaUed pounce. The timber 
furnished by this tree is very durable, and Is used by 
the I'urks for the floors and ceilings of their mosquan, 

CAL 1 . 0 SI 1 TT, hil-otf’i-U (Lot. miioiifyu), is anindqni* 
tion or hardness of tho skin ; as that of tb# bandi 
through hard labour. 

Callus, A’uP-ns, in Snrg., is the bony matter which 
IS deposited between tho fractured ends of bnfitan 
bones. His nn osseous substance, formed by a pro- 
cess of nature for the reuniting of broken bones. 

Calm, Arum, in Mar., tho name given to that ataie 

P completo rest in the air when there Is no wind 
stirring. The regions in the imnlediateTieinity ofthe 
equator arc tho parts of the ocean where the marhsar 
is overtaken by the most frequent and most durable 
calms. In the Atlantic Ocean the region of eahns hM a 
breadth of six degrees. The Faciflo Ocean deriveH 
lie name from being characterised by ao equatorial 
belt of calm region averaging live degreea in breadth, 
and lying between the sonth-eastern and north-eastern 
trade-ninils. (See TbaPR-Winds.) In these calm 
latitudes rain is constantly fulling ; and when Oaptaiu 
Wilkei, of tlie United States exploring expedftien, 
traversed them in 1B3B, ho found that iu the ten days 
ho was milking the journey the constant i^eotts pre- 
oipitation was at tbo rate of upwards of eighteen feet 
per year, The calm latitudes of the AHantio Ocean are 
iitiiatc between the tropic of Cancer and lat. 20" N. 

C i i.MT.’CKB. (See Tol. I. of this work.) 

Oalombl, k/U-o-mef- (Or. kalot, good, melat, blodt, 
from the qualities andccuour of the Ethiopia mineral to 
which tho name was originally applied), chloride of 
mercury, ()!?«« Mxbcuby, Culobiuji o».) 

C'alopktlluu, kf7^-0‘j/lt'-^n (Gr. kaUu, beautiflily 
phul/an, leaf), in Rot., a gen. of plants belongiug to 
tho nnt. ord. Guf/f/rro*, including many valuable timoer 
trees. C. the piiiey-tree of Penang aud 

the islands to tho eastward of the Bay of Bengal, fur- 
niMhes fine straight spars, C. calaka and 0. 
lute, besides yielding timber, produce seeds from whuih 
good burning oil is obtained The firograut resinous 
substance known os Esst-Ttullan laoamahaca la a pro* 
duct of the species of this genua. 

Calor Moboicawb, kul'-or mor^’de-Jant fLat., bitiiig 
boat), in Med., is applied to a particular lond of hiiML 
that simjetimes attends typhus and other fererB, and 
is considered a dangerous symptom. It is bitlDg rad 
pungent, rather than burning, and loaves a tminiilig 
senaution on the fingers for several miautei iAir 
touching it. 

Calokiu. (See Hbat.) 

Calobic-Ehoxbe, kai-(fe*4kt m ragiaa hi whMi 
the power is derived from the ezpanslott of air bylieid;. 


tire to woodwork, especially of spruce and fir. One of 
this family {CiMidiim bajulu§)f a flattisb, rusty-black 
inoeet, wiU, according to Messrs. Kirby and Spence, 
not only eat their way through the rafters of a bouse, 
but even bore through sheet-lead } fragments of lead 
having been found in their Biomass. 

CaLuraoBW, (Gr. hoUoi, beauty, go- ' 

~)ot., a gen. of planto bdongtog to 




engine closely resembles the steam-engfai 
air acts upon a piston which works iu a 
the piston-rod and oonneothig^tod convey 
the crank and main riiaft. Th» eslorio-i 


oslorio-aDgine 


^ber, by which means il was csIsbA to 0 
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Calo rimeter 

will aUowrtl to oacape. B j iliis process, a great quantitj 
of beat was wasted. In Stirling's air-enginea and in 
Ifncssoals caloric*en|;ine, the chief improrement lies 
in the ingenious way in which the beat ii economised. 
The ehanilier in the oaloric-engine, through which the 
hot air passes, is ilUed with fine wire nettings, placed 
side by side, to the thickness of twelve to twenty inebea. 
On leaving the cylinder, the air, after performing its 
work on the cylinder, is made to pass outwards through 
this chamber. In its passage, a quantity of its heat is 
abstracted by the metal network and given up again to 
the returning air, which passes inwards through the 
same chamber. The returning air, with a slight no* 
cession of beat from the funiace, produces another 
efiTeotivo stroke of the piston; heat, which would 
otherwise have been wasted, is thus retained, and a 
corresponding quantity of fresh hoxl and fuel is saved. 
Very iW of the niauy ingenious varieties of air-eu|tioee 
have BDOoeeded. In IdfiS, Captaiu Ericsson tried a 
very bold experiment with his caloric«engine. Hein* 


Calumet 

of nitrate of silver, to which have been added gallic acid 
and acetic acid. It is then dried, dkposed to the image 
in the camera, and developed with a solation of galuo 
acid to which have been added a few drops of aeeto* 
nitrate of silver. When all the details have appeared, 
it is we)l washed, and the unaltered iodide of silver it 
dissolved out by means of a triturated solation of 
hyposiilphate of soda. The picture is once more 
washed, and then waxed to render it semi'transpa* 
rent. The result is a negative picture, «.c., a picture 
with the lights aud shadows reversed. To procure a 
positive from tliis, it is superposed on apiecu of senu- 
tized paper and exposed to the light. The light sbin- 
ing through the shadows, which, being reversed, are 
transparent, blackens the paper, whereas the lights, 
being opaque, stop the light from acting on the sensi- 
tive surface, and leave it white. Tlus operation ie 
called printing. {See PnoTOOBAvnY.) 

Oaloybbs, kdl-oi'-ere (Or. kalofferoi, good old men), 
is a general name given to the monks of the Greek 


ordinary steuni'boat pattern. Tiie register of the ship 
was tons, and she was fiirnishud with paddles. 
Instead of one funnel, however, she had four small 
tubes, gaily painted in white and fjold. The caloric- 
engine consisted of two pairs of cylinders, connected in 
their action, but not placed side by side. Each pair 
was ooniposod of two cylinders, of which the lower 
one was much the larger. The upper was called the 

supply cylinder,” the lower the “working cylinder.” 
The diameter of the working cylinders was KM luches, 
and that of the supply, 1117 inches each. This enor- 
mous bore, however, 1-1 and 12 fret alternately, was 
found insufilciout to perform the work required. 
Ericsson afterwards reduced the size of the cylinders, 
and used highly compressed air. All the results, how- 
ever, were unfavourable. Osloric-engincs, for per- 
forming lighter work, such as printing, Ac., are much 
used In North Anienen, and, with nddiiioiial improio- 
menta, it is probable that tlioy will bo very extensively 
empWed. 

Calorimbtbr. (See Hbat.) 

CKVOtHoviStirU-lof'-ra-pie (Gr.ita/os, beautiful, frc/iis, 
keel, in ulluaiou to the keel ol the fiower) , in Dot., a gen. 
of tropical plants belonging to tho nut. ord. . Ge/e/na- 
daceuB. The s])ecies C. gwantra or procera yields tho 
medicinal bark known as Mudar bark, which bus been 
nincii employed in India for the treatment of cutaneous 
affections, and occasionally as a substitute for ipeca- 
cuanha. It ooutains a pocuHar principle, calleil muda^ 
fine. Tbo fibres of the bark are known under the 
names otAk and Mudar Jibret. The bark of the root 
of C. HamUtonii has siiuihir properties, aud is said 
to yield the fibres termed I'errum, 

Oaloti'istb, or La R^gimbbt db la Calottb, I’d- 
the name of a society of wits aud satirists 
in France during the rcigii of Louis XIV., at tho head 
of which wore Torsac ami Aimon, ofilcers of the royal j 
guard. They took their name from calotte, a litUo cap, | 
such as was worn by the monks to cover the tonsure. If 
any public character committed a ludicrous or stupid i 
blunder, the society would send him a patent to wear 
tho calotte as a protection for the weak part of his 
head. The anus of the society couaisted or various in- 
signia of folly, and it had for its motto, Cett reaner 
que de eaeair rire. As it numbered among its members 
many persons of high rank, it was possessed of con- 
siderable power, and, at length, became so audacious 
as to attack even royalty itself. It was dissolved by 
tlie minuter Klenry. At the time of the Keformation, 
the term r^gme de la ealoiie was applied to priestly 
rule. 

Calottpx, JeiiV-o-fipe (Gr. Icaloe, beautiful, iupoe, 
impression), a name giNcu to a process in photo- 
jgcapby disooven'd by Mr. Fox- Talbot. It is often 
eaued tho Talbotype, bnt the name at tho head of 


regard as iheir father and founder. There are three 
degree.9 among thorn : tho novices, who are called Ar- 
rhari ; the ordinary professed, called Mierockemi ; aud 
tho more pcrtect, ewed Megalovhemi. They are like- 
wise divided into eosnohitcs, anchorets, and recluses. 
They liave four nts, the first aud greatest of which, 
for the resurri'> • - of our Lord, is called the grand 

? uarunlain, am uists for eight weeks. During this 
iiMit the religiood drink no wine. All tho monks are 
obliged to hibuur for the benefit of the monastery aa 
long as they continue m it. The most considerable 
muiiRslerv m the Caloyers in Asia is that of Mount 
Sinai, which n ns founded by the emperor Justinian, 
and enduued with 00, (Xk) crowns revenue. They have 
also Dtimeroim monuslcrips in Europe, the most cele- 
brated of which are thosu of Mount Athus, in Maoedo- 
uia. There are also female Csloyers, or Greek nuns, 
who like wise follow tho rule of St. Basil, but their uuup 
ncries are always dependent on some monastery. 

Caltuv, kal-tha (Gr. kalathot, a goblet), in Bot., 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nut. ord. Eu»un- 
ctUacetr. tnbe JleUeborem. The species C. pulwrtiy^ 
commonly known as the Marsh Marigold, grows wild 
in marshy pluees, aud has showy bright yellow flowers, 
CALTiibr, hiV-trop (Sux. coltrtrppc), a piece of irou 
consisting of four sharp spikes projecting from a oom- 
nion eeutre in surdi a uiuii- 
iier that three of the points i 

w ill rest on the ground aud il 

tbo fourth stand upright il 

III whatever way it may bo 

thrown from the baud. tji ^ CE -d 

Caltrops are sometimes 

thrown down before in- 

fantry or artillery, to check ' ^ TJ 

a charge of cavalry, or in (W ^ 

a breech to impede tho IB 

advance of tho storming \I ^.jr 

party ; they arc, however, 

far more mjiirious to ca- 

valry than infantry. Cal- OALIBOP. 

tropa are sometimes colled crow's-feet. 

CALruiiA, kA-lvm'-ba, the name given to a root very 
ixtcnsively used in medicine as a stomachic aud mild 
tonic. It takes its name from CoIoiqIk), in Ceylon, 
whence it was first brought, Jatbobhiza.) 

CALU»raT,or Pxpb of Pbacb, kdl'-H-mei,i» the name 
given by the North- American Indiana to a tobacco- 
pipe of o particolar construction. - The bowl is of 
polished marble, and the stem is of strong reed, 
leet long, and adorned with looks of women's hak and 



to tho formatioii of Iodide of silver on the surface. It is 
tonderedsensitife to thelight by being laid on a sdution 
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feathers. When used in treaties and embassies, the 
Indians fill the oalumet with the beet tobacco, and 
present it to those with whom they have eonclnded 
any important basineet/smokiBg ont of it thcmselTee 
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Oalumny 


Oalyoiflom 


after them. To preeant it to ttrangerB u « mark of There are aome who oooeider that thej fO top Ihr. 
howitality. and thoee are kBown as Moderate Ourinietai aaa 

Caluhvt. (dh« Ltbbi.) there are othen, known aa Hiith Calriniete, who think 

CALririnr, Oath op, in the old law of Scotland, was that tbep do not go fhr enooiin. Calriniam Ofi|huil]7' 
an oath that both parties to a lawiait might be or- exiated in ila greateat parity in the city of Cmeva. j 
dained to take, by themaelrea or their counsel, that whence it ezteMed into Germany, France, the tJnited 
th^ beliered their caae to be true and good. The Provincee, and Britain. In Germany the followen of 
object waa to prevent raah and unprincipled lawanita. Calvin eonatitate the Reformed Churoh. In Framwiv 
An Act of Sederunt (lat February, 1715) retpiiree, Calvinism was almlmhed by the revocation of the e^^ 
that before asking the oath, a aum shall be consigned, of Nantea. In Holland u> still oontinuea to be the 
to be forfeited to the oilier party on his dopiming in prevailing religion. In Rngland it waa adoiited and 
the affirmativo. Though still recognized, it is now made the public rule of fsith in the reign of Kdward VI,; 
elmost unknown in practice. but since the iinio of Klizaheth it has been on the 

CALeABr, kAV^vA-re^xn Roman Catholic countries, decline, though latterly a revival has been Ming place, 
is a name given, from the mount on which Christ vriis In Scotland, Calvinism, as'established by John KboT, 
crucified, to certain places either adjoining a church the disciple of Calvin, has been most endnring, and 
or ontside a town, where are reprcscuicd variuns exists there in its greatest purity. Generally, no w- 
acenes of the piusion of our Lord. One of the most ever, the extreme dootrincs of Calvin may bo aaid to 
celebrated is that of Mount Valerian, near l*uris, he rapidly losing ground, though 'Calvinism, in its 
which is composed of seven eliapels, in eacli of which milder form, is (ho professed creed of Presbyteriaoa^ 
some mystery of the Passion is represented . Independents, Baptists, Methodists, Ac., in both tha 

Calvixthm, W'-ria-irm, is the name given to certain Old and the New world, 
theological doctrines, after John Calvin, the eelobra* Calx. Calcium.) 

ted reformer. Generally, all who hold these doctrines, OALrcANTnArr.u, in Bot.. tha 

of whatever sect, are termed Calvinists; but it is ap- Ca/yeoutAns fum ,!v nut. ord. of dicotyledonous plaati 

£ liod more partimlarly to the reformed churches of in the sub-class Cali/nHortr. TheHC are sbrubbyrnauts, 
witzerlaud and Germany, as distinguished irom the greatly reseniMnig the Rostieeie, but they dillhr in 
Lutheran. Luther, notwitliscunding lii.s dauntlnss having opposite leaves, which arc always simple, 
oourago in opposing the corruptions of the pnpiiey, entire, and erstipulute ; sepals and {letala numarous 
retained many things which gave ofl'otico to a tiumbcr and similar in appearance; stamens with authors ad- 
of the refiirmora. lie was disposed to treat with tolo- nate and turned outwards; and lastly in having con- 
ration images, altars, wax tapers, private confession, volute cotyledons. There are but tw‘0 genera, Cafy- 
and the mass. To all of these Calvin was npnused. canthut ami Ckwwnnnfkutt the speoiea of which aro 
He declared the Church to be II separate and indepen- natives of Japan and North America. The flowers 
dent body, endowed with the jxiwer of legislation for have a peculiar aromatic fragrance. The bark of C. 
itself, and left to the civil magistrate littlo more than \flori(iu$, the Carolina allspice, is aometimes used in tho 
the privilege of protecting the Church and providing United States as a substitute for cinnamon-bark, 
for its wants, lie maintained that the Church ought CALrcBXACKAS, A;aL«-se-r<n^fe-e, in Bot.. the Chfy- 
to be governed like the primitive Church, only by e«ra fum., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plimta in tbe 
synods and presbyteries, that is, by assemblies of elders, sub-clAss CoroIIiflora. Tbi^y are ozoluaivdy natives of 
ooraposed both of clergy and laity ; and that umoiig South America, and hold an intermediate position 
tho clergy all arc hy tho law of Christ equal in rank between Dlfmaeetn and CompoHtie ; being disttti- 
and authority. His religious discipline was severe, giiished from the former by their altemate reaves, by 
and excommunication was a civil seiitenec. In the absence of in voliiocls to the individual florets of tho 
divinity, Calvin was an implicit follower of <St. Augns- capitnla, hy tlie valvate mstivation of tho corollo, and 
tine, and taught, with the great Latin father, the by their moiiodelphous lilamcnta and partially -united 
doctrine of tho absolute decrees. The leading doc> anthers; from the CompotiftB, by the anthers being 
trines of Calvinism, as opposed to Arminiuiiism, and only partially united, and by tba pendulous olbomi- 
Rs explained and confirmed by tho synod of Dorl, aro nous seed, with superior radicle, Tlie properties and 
the five following: — 1. That Giid has chosen a certain uses of these herbs are unknown. 


number of the fallen race of man unto eternal glory 
before the foundation of the world, without the least 
foresight of faith, good works, or anv eonditious per- 
formed by tho creature, and that the rest of mankind 
be was pleased to pass by and ordain to di.'^honour 
nnd wrath for their sins. Predestination, however, is 
bold uot to affect the ugeneyor accountable ness of 
creatures, or as being to them any rule of conduct. 
*00 the contrary, they are siipposeil to set as freely, 
Hud to be as much the proper snbjeeis of oalb, 
romises, and threatenings, as if no decree existed. — 
. That though the death of Christ be a most perfect 
sacrifice and aatiafsetion for sins, abundantly NiilTlcient 
to expiate all those of the whole world ; and (hough on 
ibis ground the gospel is to be preached to all mankind 
Indiscriminately, yet it was the will of God, that 
Christ, by the blood of the cross, sfa/iuld elllcaeiously 

1 .... j ..... 


CALYCiFLOKAt, knl-e-ne-Jlor'-f, in Bot., a sub-class of 
Dicoftflcdonef, comprising plants with flowers having 
(he following general ebaraeters; — Calyx and corolla 
usually present, the petals of tlio latter being generally 
distinct, but sometimes connate (slightly connected); 
stamens jierigynous (borne on the cafyx, but free flroiii 
the ovary), or else epimous (apnarently seated on 
tbo uvury). /he Calffcxpora aro subdivided into Peri- 
(fyntr and JRpiyi/»(c. In the first of these subdivisiqpst 
tue calyx is free, nr nearly so ; the stamens are ttSUaS^ 
perigynous, and the ovary is superior. In the aeeOM^ 
the calyx is more or less adherent, and the ovarr la* 
fenor. Professor Bentley describes flfty-oue CMjdl- 
floral orders ; namely,— 

Bub-div. 1, Perigyna. — Celostracem (the Spindlo-treo 
ord.), Btackbousiimeip, StaphyleaeeiB ftho Biadder-nolr 
ord.), Vochyiiaoem, RbaniiiacoA (the Buckthorn ofd.), 
Anacardiacecc (tho Cashew-nut ord.), Sabiacem. (knu 


elected to ealvation, and given to him by the Father, naraceie, Amyridaoeie (tho Myrrh and iSfankinoOBSt 
—3. That all mankind are totally depraved m coii- ord.), Leguminosie (tho Bean ord.), Moringacem, Bo» 
eequence of the fall of Adam, who, being their saceic (ihe Rose ord.), Calycantoacess, LytliraeMS, 
Ibaeral head, his sin infolved the corruption of Bazifragacec, Hydrangeoeeie, Kensloviacem, Ounoni- 
aU bis ]^terity, which eorroption renders them acem,Crassulace«(thoHouseleekor Stone^sroporil.), 
unable of themselves to do anything truly good, Francoaceas, pAronychiacem, Portutaeaoess, Mesem- 
aad expoim them to his righteous displeasure, bryacem (the loe-pfant ord.), Passiflenraeeas (the Pas- 
both in this world and in that which is to come.— aion-flower ord.), Malaaheriiiaeem, Tor&ezuceas, Pa* 
4 . That all whom God haa predestinated unto life he is pavacem, Pangiacem. 

pleased in bis appointed time effectually to call by hia AoWic. 2, Jfoigytus.— -Cucubitaceas (the Gourd or 
word and spirit out of that state of sin and death in Cucumber oral), Loaaaeem, Homaliaoem, Csclaeeis 
which they ore by nature, to grace and salvation by f the Cactus ord. L Grossulanaoem (the Oooseliecry oia 
Jesus Christ.— fi. That those whom God bath eflhetu- Currant ord.), SsoaUoniaeem, Phila^pbaceiB ithia . 
aRy called and sanctified bv bia ajArit, may fall par- SyringaotdJ, Uyrtaoem (tba Myrtle ord.), I^thl- 
tisiUy, or Ibr a time, but ahaU never fall finally, from a daceas (the BraxiLimt ocd.), Ohramlauciaoem, Banrinm 
atate of grace. These tenets, however, are not held to tonineeie, BelvisiaoSm, Helastomecew, OnowaM 
the same extent by all wbo bear the name of Oalvinists. (the Evening-priiiiroseord.), Haloragiwem (thoMaf^s* 
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tiJi ord.), OombretaceM (the Mjrobelaa ord.)> Khiso- 
phoreoen (the Meiimve ord.), AlaDgiMes^orneoett, 
HemanelioaeMB (the Witefa-haael ord.)» Brontaccn, 
Vrabellifeney Araliaoea (the Itt ord.)< 

Caltxsh>» 1M^-nu^>ne (Chr. kehUumeni^eoncatlaA), 
in Geol.f a gen. of trilobitet, so named from the ob- 
Ncuritj whicn long hong over the real natore of tbeee 
foMd enutaceant. The genus belongs to the Silurian 
syitevD, and is particularly well represented in the 
Ludlow rocks. It is distinguished by its orate, eon 
vex, aud deeply-trilobed shell or crust, wliich is occs 
sionslly found ooiJod up like the or wood- 

louse. The most abundant species is C. Blumenbaehti, 
which has long been known as the Dudley locust. {Ste 
TsizoBira.) 

Caltz. kol'-Ziis ((3r.), in Bot., the external cnve< 
lope of the flower. It is com]H)sed of modiflt^d leaves, 
eailed upaU, which are usually peon. Within the 
whorl of sepals there is generally unnther whorl of 
leaves, called the corolla (which ses), but soraotimes 
the calyx is the only envelope of the parts of Iructifl- 
cation. The calyx inav either consist of a number of 
separate sepals, as in the poppy, buttercup, and wall- 
flower, or these parts may be more or less umied, as 
in the (hchsia, melon, and tobacco. In the former 
case, the calyx is tonned poly9fpalou$ or polyphyUona ; 
in the latter, vumompalout or wonophylioui, or, more 
oorreoUy, fftmoaepaloun or gamophylywt. Sepals are 
generally of a more or less oval, elliptical, or oblong 
lorm, with the extremity either blunt or acute. In 
their direetion they arc sreeZ, or pointed upwards; 
conntveaf, or turned inwards; divergent or patuloue. 
spreading outwards ; «ir if their apices are turned 
doWBwaras, rekered* When of the usual green colour, 
they are said to hv/oliaceone or herbareoue ; but wheu 
coloured, as in the fuchsia and iropieoluni, peiatoid. 
Whatever be its oolonr, the external envelope must be 
oonsidered as the calyx. In describing a polyscpaloua 
oalyx, the number of parts is indicated by the prolix 
of a Qreek numeral ; thus a trieepaioue calyx has throe 
sepals, a penttueptUoue calyx, five ; aud so on. When 
the sepals are of equal sise and like form, and 
arranged in a symmetrical manner, (he calyx is said 
to be regular; when tb^ are of dilTerent sizes and 
forms. It is irregu/ar. In a raonosepalous or gamo- 
sepalous oalyx, the parts adhere in various ways. 
Thus the union may only take place near the base, as 
in the pimpernel, when the calyx is said to be vartiie; 
or it may extend to about the middle, as in tne cen- 
taury, wiien it is ct^ or Jiemred ; or the joining may 
leave but a email portion of each seuol free, as in the 
lyohnis, so as to form a toothed calyx ; or the union 
may lie oomplete, as in the chrysanthemum, iu which 
case the eaifx it termed entire. The number of par- 
titions, fissures, or teeth, is also indicated by Latin 
ttumeralr ns in the terms gningne-yiarfiYs (flve-psrted), 
quinque-M (flve-cleA), and quinque-dentaie (five- 
tootbedj. In n monogepoloiiB calyx the part formed 
by the union of the sepals is sometimes called the 
tube, the free portion the limb, and the orifice of the 
tnbe the ttrooc. The tube of the calyx sometimes 
adheres, more or less, to the ovary, aa in the iris, goose- 
berry, oummt, aud in all plants of tho Composite 
order. When such adhesion takes place, the calyx is 
said to be adherent or SHevrier, because it appears to 
arise from the summit of the ovary. When there is 
no such adhesion, the ovaxy being quite distinct, aa in 
the wallflower and buttercup, the calyx is described 
as free, nou-adhereni^ or ii^erior. Many other terms 
which are sometimea applied to the oalyx are explained 
under the heads IiBAV, OoiOLLi, and TiiOWks. 

Caw, IbdM, in Kaohineiy, a plate with eurved sides, 
fixed on a revedving shaft ibr oonverting a rota- 
te motion into a reetilinear. For instance, in the 
ormnary tilt-hammer a cam is fixed on a shaft, and 
aa it revues, depresses the end of a lever, upon the 
other end of which is fixed the haimuer*headt Cams 
are also oiUsd Uppeta and wipers. 

Oamausouxus, ldi^mW.do.lUee, the usma of a 
MUgfona order established by St. Komoald. a Bene- 
dififaua monk, >u the vole of OamaldolL near Aresao. 
in ^ Apwmn«, in l3 and alU^^a ecmflmVd 
by Alwandar, II. in lOW. They were originally her. 
nita, hving in separate cells ;W as their s^th 
tnereaaed, tney oame to associate together in convents, i 


Camhriaa Bocks 

They rapidly apread, and from Italy they extended 
into France, Germany, and Poland. They wear a 
white garment, and observe the aoatero ndM of tho 
Benediotinesi but as sn ordar they are now almost 
extinct. 

Cawaba KvTwne, ka-fsa'-ra, a false or wild nnU 
mog, obtained from the AcrodieZufiam Ceisora, a plant 
of the Laurel ord., growing in Guiana. It as also 
known as the Aokmra nutmeg by the native^ who em- 
ploy it os a spice. 

Cawabilla, Hm-d-ril'-2a (Bp., a little ehamber, dim. 
of camara, a chamber), is a word borrowed from Spain, 
and employed in modem political language to signify 
the inllueuoe of secret and nnacoreoited oonnoiUora 
in matters of state or government. In Spain, where 
the term was first used, this influence has had a most 
pomioioua effect. Under Ferdinand Vll. the name 
was applied to those flatterers by n^om that monarch 
was mostly influenced, and who were generally men 
without talent, and opposed to evem kind of reform. 
The word was also much used in Fnxusa during the 
reign of Charles X. 

Cawabsia, kil-miu'-ee’a (from quamaeh, its native 
name), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
LUiacea, Tlie species C. eeeulenta, a native of North 
America, has edible roots, which are used by tbo Bed 
Indians unde*' the name of gaamask. They are also 
known as bn* ^-roots. 

Camatbu. .z'-d<yK.~A painting exeonted in differ- 
ent shades o. rue eolonr is said to bo en eamayeu. This 
term may be applied to drawings in sepia and Indian 
ink, and even to those m chalk and pencil. It is qrno- 
nymons with the expression “monochrome;" but it 
was also originally applied to paintings in which more 
than one colour appeared, although one partienlar 
tint prevailed, and mmost concealed the others. 

CAHnxB, k<Sm'-Z<r, a term used in Carpentry to denote 
the convexity in tho middle of a beam to prevent its 
becoming bent by its own weight, or tbo weight it hss 
to Bustam. Camber alip is a piece of wood carved 
diflbreritly on each side, for drawing the upper and 
under lines of straight brick arches. 

Caudio. knm'-be-o (Lat., I change), is a term eome- 
tinies used iu the mercantile phraseology of varbus 
countries, particularly of Holland, iu the sense of ez- 
obange. 

Caxutbt, kan'-biet (Ital. eambieta, a banker, money- 
changer), is atemi applied to one who exchanges foreign 
money, or deals in loreign notes or bills of exchange. 
It is also applied to a book in which the weights, 
measures, and moneys of difierent countrieB are con- 
verted into those of one particular place ; os, KeUy*a 
“ Universal Cambist." 

Cambium, ktfm'-(s-ve» (Lat.cam&te,Iohange),in Bot., 
a layer of vitally active cells placed on the outside of 
each annual zone of wood in an ezogenons stem. It is 
from this that the new layers of wood and liber ore 
formed. The cells of which it is composed are of n 
very delicate nature, eaoh consiating of a thin wall of 
cellulose, within which are situate a primordial ntricle, 
a nnoleuB, and abundance of protoplasm. (See Cbx&.) 
The cambium-layer is dormant during the winter, at 
which time the bark is (Irmly attached to the wood 
beneath ; but in spring it is in full activity, being 
charged with the elaborated sap of the plant; and then 
the bark may bo separated from the wood beneath. 
At all seasons, however, the bark and the wood aro 
organically connected, and can only be separated by 
ruptnring tbe delicate cells of the cambinindeyer. 

Camhoub, improperly Gavboob, kdm-hoef, a gnm 
resin exuded by one or move apeoies of Oareinia, treea 
found principally in Siam. Xt is aohible in aloohm, aud 
forms an emuloioii irith water. It ie mnoh used as n 
pigment, and also occasionally in medicine. It aets, 
when swallowed, as a powerful drastio porndive. ^ 
speoimenof Siameamboge, analysed by Dr. Ohristnon, 
contained 74 per cent, of resin and 2S per cent, of ara- 
bin, tbe rest being moistare. Ita nee as a medimne 
must be carefoUy regulated, as the alightest overdose 
causes violent purgation and vomiting. It is said to 
form a considerabM portion of a oertain qaaek medi- 
oine sold by a self-eonstilated “College." 

Cambhak Bocks, kdai^>Ar#-aa, In GeoU aterm 
plied by Professor Bedgwiok to the lowest fossil 
i^roiis rooks, on aooonnt of their aztenaive davdop* 
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nMmt in North Walos, nooiontlj oaUed Oimbria. 

isording to the olaMiflentioii of tbo goTonunent foolo* 
gioal lorreyon, the tom is at pretent lindtod to a 
serioo of sandstoooo. gritstoneo, and tUtoSi wbioh 
underlie the SifatrianLiagiilar strata, (Sm Silvmum 
Small.) 

Oambbio, kain'-drii, a fine linen fsbrie, first made 
at Oambray; hence ito name. It beare the same 
relation to linen that mnslin does to calieo« Sootoh 
oambrio is made of hard*t«nsted cotton. The french 
material taHste, so muohhsed for printing, is aeotton 
cambric. 

Cavsbidob 9f Aimsoixn. (Ste Bmxm Oobbx.} 

OAMBBrnGK, UiriYBBSiTY OB. houa'-hf^', one of the 
tvo highest educational inatitutious of JSnglaud, is 
tttuated in the town of Cambridge, firoiu which it takes 
ite name. Tts early history is involred in much ob- 
Bounty, but it seems to base originated in certain 
eohoohi esrablisbed liere abont the 7th century. Ed- 
ward the Elder, son of Alfred, is said to base erected,' 
at his own expense, balls for the stndents and chairs 
and seats for the doctors, at the same tinio appointing 
teachers and adopting other neoessarr tueosnres for 
the success of the institution. Some, however, niitin* 
tain that a regular system of education wae not iiitro- 
dneed till when Joffrid, abbot of Croylaiid, having 
sent tome learned monks, well versed in philosophy 
and the other scioiiceH, to his manor of Cotlenbam, 
near Canibndge, they went daily into that town, 
where, in a hired bum, they gave Irotnrcs in the 
Boiences, which were attended by a large concourse 
of Btadents. The earliest charter known to have been 
nanted to the university is that of 16 Henry ill. 
(1229). At this time, the Htudents lodged in the houses 
of the eitisens, and tho extravagant o^ands for rent 
gave rise to nuinerons disputes between the scholars 
and townsmen; and henco the king ordained that 
iaaorg be appointed, namely, two masters and two 
respectable and lawful men of the town, to fix the 
rent to be paid hy the students for lodgings at a 
reasonable rate. Afterwards, hostels or halls began 
to bo established, where the students lived at their own 
ohargei, under tho euperintendence of princiiials, who 
were responsil'ile to the ohaucelior for the conduct of 
their pupils. The first endowed collego was that of 
Bt. Peter, founded in 1267 ; and, as the colleges began 
to increase, the ^stels disappeared. Of the other col- 
five were incorporated during the 11th century, 
four in tho 15th, six in the 16th, ond one, Downing 
College, in 1800. All of these oolieges are inaiiitaiued 
by the endowments of their several founders and bene- 
factors. The university obtained its first formal charter 
of privileges from ]«:dward 1. in 1291, and subsequent 
ohurters, with various privileges, wore granted by Ed- 
ward U., Edward 111., Bichard II., and Henry IV, 
AdditienalprivilegeswereooaferreduponitbyHeiiryV., 
Edward IV., Henry; VII., Henry . md Queen 
Slisabeih, in the third year of her reign. By act of 
parliaineot, IS £liz. e. 29 (1570), all preueding grants, 
from Henry III. downwards, wore confirmed, and the 
university was declared to be incorporated by the name 
of **tho cliaucellor, masters, and scholars of the Uni- 
▼ersity of Cambridge/' In 1614, James I, conferred 
i^tt it the right ot sending two members to tho House 
OK Commons. The present university statutes were 
confirmed by Queen Victoria, by order in council, 
filst July, 1858. The nniversity *' is a union of seven- 
teen colleges or societies, devoted to the study of 
learning and knowledge, and for the better service of 
Hia ebureh and state." Eaoh college is a body eor- 
pmte, bound by its own statutes, but is likewise con- 
mlled by the paramount laws of ther university. Each 
CT the seventeen ooUeges or departmants in this literary 
republic fiamishea membem bothfisr the exeentive and 
Is^slative branch of its government. All persona who 
are masters of arte or law, or dootors in one or other 
of the three facultiee, vis. divinity, law, and {diysic, 
hawing their names upon the universi^ raster, baTs 
rotes in this assembly or senate. Tfaev meetings ere 
held in the senate-boose. The oounoil of the senate, 
esUUished by 19 A 20 Viet. o. 88, oonslste of the eban- 
ceilor, vioe-chaneellor, four heads of collegei, four 
professors of tho university^ nnd sight other members 
ef the ssnatsu chosen fiom the eleetorat roll oublisbed 
bjIhevioe-eliaiioeUer. Two of the hsidi of eoUeges, 
383 
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Ae* two of the profiNsort, and four other membeif ef the 
senate, are elected by the persons whose MBMe ere o» 
the tieotoial Ml, and tlMjf all hold ofSoe Ibr flmr yean. 
All public busineM must be apprUved of by tiw oonaoib 
hefora it oaa be brought befoimthataDate. Albwdayn 
befora the beginning of eaoh term, the viee-ehanesOer' 
publishes a list of the several days on which a eonfre* 
gation or assemb^ of the senate will be held for trails* 
acting nniversity business. These fixed days oeour about 
onoe a fortnight ; but, ia esaa of omergenw, the fist- 
chancellor may summon a oongrogation lor the die* 
patch of extraordinary bosineu, th^ days' notloo of 
such meeting being pmiously given. Too prineiphl- 
offioers intrusted with the exeouUve are tho ehanoeUorr 


high steward, vioe-chanoeilor, oommissaiy, and i 

•or. The cAanral/oris the head of the wholo uaiTefsi^, 
and presides over all oases relating to that lM>4y» 
In him » Tested the oolo exeeutivo authority witlmi 
the preeinots, except in matters of mayhem auafskniy. 
The office ia tenable for two yoars, or for such longar 
periml as the tacit oonsont of the nnivonity 
! choose to allow. The hfoh tievard hsa spsoial ftmmr 
to take the trial of simolari impeadiod of ntoii;y 
within t)ie limire of tbo univemlty, and to hold ssm 
keep a list aocording to tho established charter and 
cuHtom. Tho eice-ekcnctf/for is eleeted annually ou 
the 4th November by the aeuate, and his ofilos em- 
braces, ill the (fosMice of the obaneellov, the execution 
of his powers, and Itie government of tho univertiiy, 
according to her statutes. Tbo commiggaiy is m officer 
under tbo cliuncelior, and appointed him, who 
holds a court of record for all pririlegsd parsons and 
scholars under the degree of M.A. Tho ascister ia 
an officer specially appointed to assist tte vice- 
clianoelior in his court. Tho sea viii hold offloo for 
two years, and their business is to hear and a4jodieato, 
together with the viae-chanoellor,illaocusationf agaInBt 
members not »a »iaiu jmpillari for ofibneas t^BSt too 
statutes or ordinances of the university. Tney may 
punish by deprivation or suspension of degreos, but 
there is liberty of appeal foom their dsoisum to tbo 
senate. The puhUo orator is the voioo of tbs i 


upon all public occasions. The two pvoelere, who 
mnsi be masters of art or law of at least three yeare* 
standing, or biiclirlors of divinity, are elected anauaUy, 
and their especinl duty is to attend to the disolj^ttno 
and behaviour of all persons in stoto mtpUUiri, attd 
to search houses of ill fame. Tbo rofutrarf seat to 
the due form of tho "graces,** and registers — in 
the university records. The two modtraioro super- 
intend the examinations of th# candidates for honours 
in tbo matbcmatioal tripos. Two pre-pfuefors are 
appoi nted to aid the proctors. The three uqwlrt btdiUo 
attend the vice-clpinoellnr, whom they precede uito. 
their silver maces Upon all piiblio oeoasions and aolsm- 
nities, and siiminon to the obaneellor’s eonit all mem- 
bers of the soTiatd. The two mombtn qf parUamont 
are chnseu by'the ocdleotive body of tbeaenato. 
professors are paid some from tbo univorsito ehoilL 
otjiers by her Majesto'e government, or from eftateskfi 
for that purpose. The annual inoome of tbo univar- 
sity is derived from various souross, the pitocspsl et' 
which are the following :—the reetoiy of BurwsU oAd a 
farm at Barton, producing about £1,000 per annum t 
the fees at matriculation and for degress, and ttM 
profits of the nniversity press, in all jntoba^y 
amounting to between £6,000 and £0,000. The fiukw 
are managed by the vice-ehanoellor, nr by spedflo 
trustees, and the accounts are examined annui^ by 
three auditors, appointed by the senate. The tormo ef« 
Uie university are threer-Michaelmse, or. October 
term, from the Ist Ootober to tbo I0th Deoembtr; 
Lent, or Jasnary term, from the Ififcb January to the 
Friday before Palm-Bunday ; and the Easter, or 
hfidsominer term, from tiie Friday aAer Batoar-day 
to the Friday after Gommeiioaiment-day, whiffi is 
always the last Tuesday but one of June. Tbaro are 
four classes of students:— 1. NeUsmea and foUow 
oommonor$t who are genecaUy the younger sons of tho 
nobility, or young men of forfime | end are so called^ 
from havisg tho privUoge of dUnhig at the feUoir^ 
table.— 2. Mefare, who ere geueraUj foondatlM*' 
members of their retpeoUvo oolieges, elected by dteeto 
examioatioa, or oUiarwiae,.from the most mromistaie 
and diatieguishad of the atadentii aad irao i^|ay 
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TArioufl adva»tttj(fs; m haviDg'Uieir roovii and oom- 
woDB freo, or other aUowancM.»-3. JPeneioaerv, who 
form the great body of the atudenta, payiitf for 
their roome and commons, and in genenu enjoying 
no peeatiiary advantages.— 4. Risers, who are gene* I 
rally students of limitM means, and who nsnally have 
their commons free, and receive various emoluments, 
and are no longer required to perform the menial j 
ofllloes that they once were. A stmeat is admitted os j 
the boards of a college, ettber by a personal examina- 
tion, or througli a recommendatory certificate signed 
' by a master of arts of the untversiiy. If the certifi- 
cate be deemed satisfactory, the name is at once 
entered on the college boards, and the student' tisnfllly 
comes into residence at the Qctubor term followinj;, 
when the aoodenacal year, begins. During tlie tioft 
year of his course the itiiderfruduatw is a jr^uhninv ; 
during the second n, 7 aiitor sop/m and during the third 
u Benior Boph. The first uiiivoili|ty examiimtion, tech- 
nically termed the ** previeuB,'* or **liUlo go,** takes 
place in the X<ont tann of the secon^ year of the 
atudent’s coorse, and a certiflrate of hgving passed fins 
examination is indispensable to faking a degree. The 
subjects of examination, are one of^the four (rosiiels in 
the original Greek, Paley’s ** Kvidenees of Chnstinnify,'* 
one of the Greek and one of the Latin clasHics, the 
Klements of Euclid, books i. ii. iii.„ and arithmetic. 
After the examination, tho student S' wre arranged in 
two classes,— those who have imsscd aith credit and 
those who hare simply passed. Ift^jccted candidates 
mast attend the next year’s examination. Additional 
eubjects of examination in mafhematirs are prescribed 
for those students who intend to ho cuiuinlates lor 
boiioars.in mathematics, clasHics, or the natural or 
moml sciences ; and no student is admitted toexaiuina- 
tion as a candidate for such honours who has not satis* 
faotorily passed this additioinil examination. Every 
etudent must have completed nine terms' residence 
during two-thirds of eaeli terra, licforo he can take Ins 
B. A. The examination for It. A. is termed the ** great 
KO,*' and the eandiduCcs are called qin nftnm’th. The 
examination of questionists who are not candidates 
for honours enibrocei the following subjects -.—the 
Acts of the Apostles ut 1,lie original Greek, one of the 
Greek and one of the Latin classics, history of the 
English Reformation, the first lour and part of the 
fiixtii bor>k of Euclid, together with such partn of alge- 
bra, mechanics, and hydrostatics as are prescribed by 
the schcMltilo. The examination of candidatos fur ma- 
thematical honours, technically termed the “roathe- 
Tiiatical tripos," is confined to pure and mixed 
mathematics. It commences every year on tin; Tues- 
day after the 30tli of December, or at the end of the 
tenth term. At the clfjt’e oflltc cxaniiiiatum the names 
of those who hare most distbigiiished thcmsches are 
edaasod in threodivisions ; viz. , trrua///rrr, B§nior ojUinuB, 
and yanior opttmrs. which constitute the tripos, or three 
orders of honour. The higlictt of all is tiie senior 
wrangler for the year, ** the greatest of English uca- 
demioHi honours.*'^ Tlie exaimnation of those students 
who contend for honours in the classical tniios com- 
meiiaea on the fourth Monday after the last Satur- 
day of Jauttarv in each year. The examination 
consists of translations from English into Greek and 
Latin prose and verse; translations from the best 
Greek and Latin authors into English, and questions 
on ancient history. The names of those who pass this 
examinaiion with credit arranged in a tripos, and 
distinguished as first, sewnd, and third class. Two 
new triposes have recently been estHblished for tbe 
moral and the natural Riencos. The subjects for 
examination in the former of these, afe moral and 
nientnl nhfl^phy and logic, or history and )K>ljUcai 
philosophy, pohiical economy and jnrisprudence ; the 
subjects for examination in the latter, ore chemisti^, 
botanv, geology, mineralogy, and coology, with com* 
parative anatomy and physiolofry. No student is to 
be admitted to these examinations (excepting candi* 
dates RW degrees jarr sa/a/itna) who has not passed 
the examination in the additional malhematicu iub- 
jects of the “ previous examination ; ** Ind all who 
past with credit the examination for either of these 
triposes sre entitled to admission to the degree of 
B.A. A B.A. may ^ admitted ad fneieimu/ais ra 
•flrtifttts «t aqy tine after three years from the eomple* 


Oambridge, Uniwvraity of 

tiofl of bis baohelor*s degreo-] the inceptors of each 
year becoming complete MJl. by creation on the 
**oommeiieement4lsy.** By the nniversity statute^ 
degrees may be oonnrred without residenoe or exami- 
naiions on persons of oertaio rank or dignity, u 
bishops, privy councillors, noblemen, &c. An M.A. 
must be of at least seven years' standing before he 
can be admitted to the degree of B.D., for which 
degree the requisite exemises are one “act** and 
an English sermon. A D.'D. must be a B.D. of five 

S ears’ standing, the exersises lieing one “ act ’* and an 
Inglish sermon. The candidate for the degree of L.B. 
is required to have kept nine terms at least, and 
to have passed the jircvious examination. The snbjects 
of examination are portions of the Roman civil law, 
the constitutional tkfTd general law of England, inter- 
national law, and general jurisprudence. The names 
of those students who pass this cximiinalion with credit 
are arranged m three chisses of honour. An L.B. ni'ay 
take the ongree of M.L«.by faict'pting, as in arts, at any 
time after the completion of three years from bis in- 
auguration. An L.M. of five years* btanding may pro- 
ceed to the degree of BL.D. after keeping an act. A 
student, before he can become an M.B., niusl liavo 
resided nine terms, and liave passed the previous ex- 
aininalion. ^ive years of medical study are required 
of candidati />r this degree, except in the case of 
Rtiidenta wl • .ve graOtnired as B.A., when four years 
is deemed si .t'leient. There are two examinations, tlio 
first of which maybe passed by the student, after Ihrco 
years of nicdicnl study; the secuiid, on the completion 
of his eoui-He. Tho subjects of the first examination 
are chemistry, bntiiny, cornpimitirA and Jiuman ana- 
tomy and physiology j! nmterift iiicdica, and pharmacy 
and pathology ; of the second examination, pathology 
and the practice of physic, clinical medicine, medical 
jurisprudence, and the roeiKcut treatment of surgical 
and obfttctnoftl diseases. All persons proceeding to 
the degree of M.l), are required to produce certificates 
of having been engaged m mcdioal study during five 
years. The nniversity also confers degree's of hacbelor 
and doi'tor of music, the conditions for cither of which 
are the same ; immely, that the candidate be a member 
of some college, nnd that he satisfy the professor of 
music as to his proficiency in the art, more especially 
hy composing a solemn piece of music, to be performed 
at the appointment, of the vicc'chancellor, before the 
university. Besules the honour of oeoupyirig w high 
place on the tripos list, the iinkorsity holds out to 
the ambitious student stimulants to exertion, in tho 

i irizcs which are annually submitted for competition. 
[*>10 principal of these aro the Smith prizes, tne ohan- 
ccHor's medals, and the unirersiiy scholarships. The 
number of fellowships is 430, prying in value from 
£10t> to l;.300 ; while some of 'tho senior fellowships 
are of tho value of JC6(H> or iqoro. For farther in- 
; formation on matters connect^ with the university, 

! we must refer to the Canhridffe T/nicertif^ Calendar. 
The following is a list of the colleges, with the date 
of their foundation, and number ot members in 1861. 
A particular notice of each college will be found under 
its alphiibclical bead 
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St Peter’s.......... 
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81 
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86 
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91 
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76 

99 
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50 
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20 
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a3 
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76 

216 

383 
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31 
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.. 1.V16 
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Emmanuel 
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.. 

78 
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40 

73 
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8 

43 

60 

Total , 
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CamI 

wrev»K6 aiiiiail tapenaa inourred hj Clia itudeAl 
•i one of toe ooUaget is tiiua eitimotjed, Mid tko dlte« 
«uo ii not muoli at aa^of tba othar ooUegM 

£. «. i. 

Tnitiott Is 0 0 

Boom9,Tflat 10 0 0 

Att6BdaDce«a8aMacdtazca, Jbo. 6 6 0 

Coal* ; 3 10 0 

College payments '6 7 4 

Cost of Imuff 20 12 6 

Laundress 6 8 0 

Total £60 2 10 

ClunL, humf-el (Lat* eam<^#).^Of ibis |{«n. of mam< 
tnifcrous ruminauts there are two apecioSi— 1. the 
common camel (Camtlut 6acirianttii) i 2. the Arabian 
camel, or Droineda^ (Cameltu IhmmedariM). The 
first is principally dislinguitthed by its humps beiiii; 
two in number, whilst the droxnedury has but a ainf^le 
hump. The latter species is distributed over an ini- 
meose extent of country, lieipu found in Arabia, Persia, 
fiouUieni Turtary, Egypt, India, and the Canary 
Islands, The common cuniel is not nearly so nbnudant, 
and its gcograpliical range much more limited. It » 
principi^y found north oVthe Taurus and the Himalaya 
hfountains. The structure of the camel is beautifully 
adapted to its Tarious uses, and preHOuts one of the 
most splendid pieces of nature's mochanism. Its per- 
oonal appearanoo is anything but fosciuatiug, and, 
certainly, ii. would bo luore attractive on the score «>f 
curiosity than adnfirntion. Practically, 'boa ever, the 
camel utTords a good illustration of the truth of a cer- 
tain old prorerli, implying that good looks are not 
aiwajfi A proof of utility. The camel is distuiguiblied 
from all other ruminauts, croept the llama, by having 
incisor teeth. The upper jaw contains sixteen teeth,— 
two incisors, two camiieSf and twelve molars ; the lower 
|aw, six inoisora, two canines, and ten molars — eighteer 
m ail. The upper lip ia awoUen and divided, the nos- 


Cl»m6lib 

atniug earned wfll oanry a thouaai^ mundit SI 

trovebeigbt or aina mOas on hour. Tim wmA ti 

lingteaedof aoetATon ia aioliteen mtleaadey. 
^perfc of Burppe in wbieh this ouimM ialottiit6#t6|» 
Bto^ haTuacMgiy. The date of tha iutroduetipA 
oAitwlialolwvopeia unknown. The uaidiiliM 
camel aan beoat of burden wm not unknown to fhOi 
Moienta*. IntbaBoripimreevvefirequonUy ilndaittnalgUli 
to the eamelt the three thoutand of tiieee 
belonging to dob fertaing a eonaidcrable porthttt-df«ii 
pfopecty. In the book of Geaaeli there ore ig ii M 
pertinent notices of the cimol, which, eren a c ed Mw a to 
to Jewish chronology, would at leant prove tiwfe il^ 
animal was a domesticated and uaelbl aeFViint of Wiaa 
four or five thousand yeaia ago. At what remoto 
period the camel fOametl at large, wild and Area, ie 
uncertain. The carUest writera moke aearee mnnlloii 
of *• wild camels and when they doao, it ia not tklO- 
unlikcly that allusion ja modoto onimola whiob, on Mnao 
occusiou, have escaped from bondage, or been ift free.' 
The names of the camel in different vountriea ora ah vaaty. 
similar. The Hebrew name it Gamal; it ia the llSiMUMt 
of the Arabs ; Cemelo of the UoUiiae; InVraaiMlkaS^'i 
mean; in Germany Kamel. '! ^ 

Cauki. (Fr. ahameau)^ in Mar., a modhine, ( 


used 111 Holland and liussia. for raising and 
ships over any bars or banka that may obstruet thw 
passuge of a river. 11 was invented by Ilidcker, a 
bnrgoiMiislcr of Amsterdam, in the year 1688 or 1^. 
A camel is composed of two parts, the outsides of 
which are perpendicular, and the insidM oouoave, 
shaped so as to eiiibraco the bull of a ship on both 
Hides. J'tach part has w abiall caliin, with aixteea 
pumps, ten plugs, and twenty men. They have on 
deck olso a largo number pf borisoDial windleMCSf 
from which ropes aro lasiened hmiid the abip'a hull. 
When tliey are used, the plugs are opendd, and tho 
water admitted until the oamel aiukt with the ship t 
all (he ropes aro then made loose, anil the veaBel is 
allowed to float between the two sidea of the naobine t 
on the ropes hoing tightoubd and the water pumped 
out, tho camel rises, lilting the ship with it t both aro 
thou towed over the bar. This machine eou raise a 
ship eleven feet, or, in other words, make her draw 
eleven feet less water. Deokmann, in bJa ** Histoky of 
Inventions," states that tho Uutoh tirst pontrived'to 
carry their numerous llect through the Fampua \tf 
moiins of large empty chests fastened to the t>o» 0 |ii in 
each ship ; 'und that this contrivance gave gise to tb# 
invfiiliou of the eaniel. 

CauxLiKA, I’a-ms-Zi'-wa, in Hot., the Gk>ld«Of« 
pleasure, a geo. of cmdleipus plants. C\ fmHdA If 
Homftimes found growing ia fields of oom and dox 
in lirilain. C. safisa, which is a common field-plantift 
franco, has seeda ooutuining much fixed oil. ^ . 

Caubi.lix, (inTiunour of George Jm 

CaiiiKlluB, a tiaveller ui Asia), in Bot., a gea. ofpli 
belonging totiie uat. ord. Teruilramiaetw, wtMH 
China, Japan, and the north of India, and extemifaAj 
cult. voted as grrenhouse-shrubs tlmmghout Savfq^ 
and the States of America. Tho apeoies CJapouUm^ 
which, as its name iudicatce, is a native of Japan^haa| 
received great attention from the florists of thaCi 
country and of China from time immemorial. 4thaa 
shming leaves, ovate-eUiptical, almost oouiniitatey iflA, 
serrate { flowers without stalks, generally 
large, and rose-jike. In its wild state the flOWSKaaiW 
, cxKXlia red; and the red single camellia it mnoh urbied hk 

fedle blit tfMiquely, the neck alongated, the head long, gardeners m a st^k on which to gn^k the ffiie dod^ 
♦he eyee ? 6 iT prominent, end the ears somewhat small, vaneties which have been devemj^ by oiunfanott* 
The Mgs <2 the eam^I ore long, weak*l 0 oking members. Some of tUefe varieties ore of Cmam or JWXM 
tarmioMiiig withtwo hoofe or toea, padded with soft origin ; othtta have been rwed m Bntain, mthugM 



the eank^I ore long, weah-leoking members, 
torminUiiig with two boofeor ^a,paddM with aoft 
•nahiona undemeotik^'irhioh enoOM the eoimsl to walk 
.oeourely ou the aipft toada of the deeert. The atomeeb 
driT the camel ie a ootioua eonatmetUMi, end ensblee the 
** 8 hip of the desert*! to earry a supply of water where- 
with it may refreeh itaelf on He teiriniy long end tire- 
eomo joaneya over iminoMe tnaeta of perched and 
antt^ deeert, whaoe. for days and weeks tometimea, 
not 4 chop of water IS otteinable. The aervieea of the 
omnel to the wenderisg tribee of Iraba, and other In- 
hobtonta of t 1 ieBa 8 t,oeanotbe toohighly appreoiatad, 
'or»hidecd,niideratood, bj^ people ofetfilued no- 
*-iaboatflve, 


OT«HMi»cu, wumwiwii, vy w 

tkm. TiwnsanKlefdof »oar»vaiM«BMliea 
nindi«dwii|hti o« eatfrioidituty oom 


Europe, and America. Their eolouia ue thfekMUi^ jiitA 
the varieties differ much in tho fom and 
thepeteis. Camellias flower in' the outim, mlOllii 
•odnwto*. Thi! 3 rw »tTOH(»^t»o««^ ii[^fr 
layere, or, when the finest vartetlea are dealt wHtu 
by grafting and inarching. ThoafogloeomdUefrofm 
pibpagated by seed, and in thio way tho finest atoond 
for grafting ore produeed. Of tho oUier apeoies eniw 
tiviM, the moat bordyt and onb of the mostbconmUl^ 
is O* reUeukUa, Viam this end C. JaMiea, mot^ 
mleudid hybrids hove been peodneed. The aeede on 
C. ek^ero^ whieh ie o^noaive)^ eultivoted in ObMtSs 


fkind of aated-dih 


THE DlCTtONiJtt OF 


Camelliaooas 

attBtimua has frftcraat UoarAra, wbioh are aaid to lie 
ill seme parta <if China for fiarouritiff teas. 

Ca»elliaci;j!. {Se9 TsKUSiacRKUcaia.) 

Camxlotxmo, Mm-^V-o^ard (Lat. eamelm, camel, 
fftrdalh, panther).— Thi« cracofal siunt true, till within 
ihe laet century, not only little known in this cotmlry, 
hut ice very existence was doubted ; and nomarvd, when 
tfl extraordinary proportions are considered. **Wliocau 
ivonder at the ineredibiiiiy of the people P * I have seen 
'un animal,' eaid tlio traveller, *wtth tho akin of a 
leopard, the head of a door, » neck pliant and grace 
fiilaathe swan's, so tall that three tall men, mounted or 
oAoh other’s shoulders, could no more than touch its 
idrahoHd, and vet so gcxiUo and timid w'lthal, that the 
increatcur barking At Its heels would put it to its utmost 
r.popd, which exoceds that of the luiro or greyhonud/'* 
— {Wild SporU of the IVarld.) Those, moreover, are 
nut all tho wouders connecfcd with the aiimmi in 
question. What ilio cloplmiit's proboscis is to iL, as 
regards a grasper aud n feeler, so is tho camelopard's 
tongue to it. Its ohliquo and narrow noutnla are 
protected by wcunona fringe of bristles, which it can 
at ploHSiiro draw together, to tim exeluvion of the line 
sand that the nulVo«Miting storms ot the desert r> 
iu clouds. Its lull and luslroMs eyes lire so w'ondcr- 
t\illy appuinied, that, without moving its lieucl, it can 
see beiuud, before, above; and thus defy the sleaUhy 
approach of its enemies. Tho log? of tl'm cainclopnrd 
have » otirioiis, mit to say awkward uppiMLraneo. The 
first impresskm one receives « n regarding them 
that the hind ones ore shorter tlinn ilio fore. Thl^ 
however, illusory, aiiil )nMljahly arises from the f.:ct 
of tho auiniHl’s ucok stretthnrg'in a linn with its back 
In running, the liiud legs are lifted altenialely wiUi 
the fore, and are carried outside and far bc^uiid them, 
while the ]|png tail, tufted at the end likn that of tho 
bufiklo, is curled shove the back, and rvv ings pendulum* 
fiuhion exactly ns the neck moves. Trom toreheud t 
forehoof the I'ulUgrown buck measui'cH eighteen feet, 
while iho female, which is morn slender than tho 
male, measures about three feet les.<« m height, ifn 
ters doBcriho tho flesh of the cnnK'loj'iirtl us being 
slightly scented with tho perfume of the mok-nnla and 
other flow'oriog shrubs ou which it feeds, (joriion 
Onmming, however, makes mention of ii still more 
extraordinary rircumsianec,-'tl}at tho living body ol 
the aiumal a delicious perfume. " pen, or 

words, convey to a sportsman what it i.s to ride into 
the midst of a troop of giruflus. They emit a ])owcri(Ll 
perihnie, which, iu tho chase, comes'hot on the face, 
reminding one of tho hinell of a hive of heather. honey 
in September."— (Cuxnming, Five Yrare in mouthern 
Jfriea.) They congregate iii herds of from twclvo to 
twenty ; tbungh at times as many os tbu'ty, and oven 
forty, have been seen in company, 

Casiko, kiimf-e-o ( Ital. eameieo).— ^Vlien gems are cut 
in relief, they arc culled cameos ; but the t^'rm is gene- 
r^y given to small sculptures executed on tbosopre- 
otous stones which have two layers of diflercut colours. 
The exterior of theso layers forms tho roUof, and the 
interior the background. Imitation ciimeus are alno 
made ftom shells, some of which are exquisite works of 
art. The sheUs generally employed are tho Imll's. 
mouth, which give a pihkisli.wb'ite relief, with an 
underlayer of red, resembluig the sardonyx. The 
blaok-helmet gives a dark onyx ground, and tho 
oMen'S'Oonch a deep pink. As these shells have 
three layers of colour, the tints required for the dif- 
Ihrent ifgures and represontatious cau be toned and 
modified. Cameos oro also made of artificial sub* 
■^QoSf and glass was employed for this purpose by 
the^Bieots. The origin, however, of cutting cameos 
^ MptioTO stones is ve^ renaotc. Tho art is supposed 
» V V* ^ Asia: it was practise iu 

transferred thence into Egypt bv 
this PbcBfnetans. It was then carried uu by the irreek's 
Sf* it to great perfection. Alter 

tw age of FfMitcles, the art of cameo^cutting became 
WMtj i^polar in Oreoce. They were not only used for 
oiWMieBti w dress, but were set in ooblota, vases, 
kMnpt, Ac. Antiqi^ians have not decided as to whether 
tto gm oommonjy i^lcd Etruscan are Greek. Some 
driDkinff-onp* at that time were mode out of a sinole 
;j|Apoe, the outer earfeoe forming one cameo. The 
fnmegaoBiMOi now in St. Petersburg, is said to be 


Oameam Obacura 

the finest specimen of the antique cameo in existence. 
It reprosanta two heada, euppo^ to be those of Ptol« 
cmy and £tu 7 dico. A cameo, represeniiag Oopid nnd 
Psyche, in tho Alarlboroueh oollecticm, is said to be tho 
finest iu England. The Portland vase in the Pritish 
Museum is one of the most beautiful spooimens of tho 
ancient glass cameo. The munuAteture of shell cameos 
is very recent. It originated in Pome in 1805, and, up 
to the year 1810, was ulinost entirely confined to Italy. 
A largo number of canicos are now made in Paris : 
ihr*y arc set os brooches, pins, &o., and much worn as 
oruiiinents. 

Camsualistics, (Ital. cameraf a 

chamber), is a term sometimes employed to designate 
the uiicncc of public finance, or that branch of political 
economy which comprises tho means of raising and 
di :po.img of tho public revenue. 

CUmxka Lucida, A-aw'-e-rd W-w-do (Lat., light 
chamber), an optical instrument intended to facilitate 
the per.siieelive delmention of objects, invented by Dr. 
‘W'^oliaston m lb07. In iU origiiitil form, the camera 
eoiisista of a fDur.sided prism of glass, set in ahrass 
frame, whicli is siipporlcd liy un iijinght rod six or 
eight inelies long, having nt its lower cud a screw- 
diuup for Uxing ii tO’lhe edge of a lablo. The upper 
Iftco of the p” o, which is placed horizon tally, and 
that directeci * ards tho o(>jcct to bo debnealed, 
form a right hide, and the oilier two fanes form an 
ohttiso angle oi l-Jo*. Tlui rays from the object, fulhiig 
nearly perpendicularly on the first Rurfaeo, enter tlio 
prism, umi are totally relieeled by the lower and back 
imrAiees to tho eye, ro that tho object appears in 
llio direction of tho diwning.board, or tabic, placed 
beiieiiili the inatrumont. Tho eye is placed at tho 
edgo of tho prism, so that the rays from the drawing- 
pencil iiiid paper may enter tho pupil together 
with the rc.Heclcd rnya from tho object. In this 
way the draugUtsmiin obtains a faint imoge of tho 
object on the paper, and if he ho skilled in tho use of 
the instrument, ho may trace the outliuc of the olijeet 
with extraordinary fliiebty. A plate of motal, with 
a small (iperturu u" un eyc-holc, is placed at tho edge 
of thti prism uiubT the eye, so th^t the refleoted 
rays ntul those irom the sketcbing-point form only 

' y small pencils. Ily thus cutting off the unne- 
cessary roys, the difljculty of using tho instrument 
is greatly diinmishcd, lor tho ere is kept to one point. 
There are various iinproveniiints and modifications 
of tlio camera lueida, the best of which is that 
contrived by Signor Amici of Modena, in which a 
triangular prism is combined with a plate of gloss 
having x>arulel surtaecs. Tho camera lucida has been 
most Kuceesslully employed in delineating (he forms of 
woiulev uud beauty revealed by the microscope. The 
instrument used for this purpose resembles that com- 
monly applied to bindscape-drawing, but is provided 
with a tilting, which adapts it to the eye-piecq of the 
niicrost'ope. The steel disc of Sfimmering u used 
by many microscoi^ draughtsmen instead of tho 
camera. This conlrflUnco is a bttle disc ot poHshed 
steel, placed at an angle of ASP with tho eyo-pieoe, 
so 119 to receive the magnified image of the object 
.and reflect it upwards upon the retina of tho observer. 
The disc is Hmallcr tlian tho aperture of the pupil, 
and the drawing-iieueilcan at the same time be seen 
very well ns it truces the image apparently thrown 
down on the paper beneath. 'When either tho camera 
or steel disc is U!»od, the body of the microscope 
must, if possiUe, be plaoed horizontally. 

Cavxka Ovhcuba, kiiut'-e-ri o^•^*a'•rA (X>at., dark 
ehamber), an optical instruinent for producing upon • 
screen the image of afield of view more or leas extenaive. 
U was invented by Uaptista Porta in the Ifith century. It 
'laslong been known as a familiar toy, in which form it 
'onsiate of a rectangular box, furnished atone end with 
a convex lens, having a focal length equal to the length 
and depth of the box. Opposite the lens is placed a pluia 
mirror inclined at an angle of 45°, which throws the 
image of any object to which the lens may be directed 
on a plate of ground glass at the top of the bos. The 
ima^ tbns formed may be traced ou the rough surface 
of the glass fay a blaokdead peneiL The glass isshaded 
Trom the external light by a hinged lid having two sido 
sines. Since thedisoovevy of photography ,lhe'oamcr» 
hat beeome an important soMatifle Mstminiin^ and baa 
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rcoeiT<»d ft number of iroprovemmite. The more im- 
modification! of the nhotograpbio camera are 
deacrlbed in another port of tnia work, with the opora> 
tions connected with them. {Sfis PBOTOonArBT«j 
OAUSBLinoo, kam*-er4in'‘ffo eamMnffut)^ eig- 
niiied, originally, according to Du Cange, the treasurer 
of a pope or emperor, or one who had the inauagemeot 
of the public fiuauce. Now 1 he term is only applied to 
iho cardinal who ranks next to the pope, and im at the 
head of financial matters and justice In the Pupal do- 
miniorin. When the Uoly See is riuMUt, the Cardinal 
Camerlirigo iesues the public edicts, and exorcises olj 
the other prerogtklircH of bov'orcigutj. 

CAM:]SBONX.iKS, kam~e-ro'-7ia-tiut, a name popularly 
given to a religions sect in Scotland, after one Itiohurd 
(.'.imerou, who fell a murtvr to tho cuuse of religion^ 
liberty in lOSO, The body’themaeWes, however, reject 
(he dcsigimtioQ of Camcronians, as they maintain that 
their principles date long autoriur to that time, and have 
ndnpted tho title of the Reformed Pirxb^ferian Church. 
Wheii Charles II., after his restoration, uUenipted to es- 
tablish episcopacy in Scotland, many of the inha}nt.iiits 
oi that country held that hoh.'ul broken faith with the 
nation, and had forfeited all claim to their obedienee. 
Some of tho more prouiiuont of these w'ero pcxsecuted 
nnd imprisoned, and not a few of them suflered niur- 
tyrdfim. KieharJ Cumcrou iind nbutii twenty others 
publicly i&sucd a di'cliiratioii at Sanquhar, aixl unixcd 
It to the market cross, as a protest ngniubt the kuig and 
his government. 8onic w(;eks afterwards, the party 
was surprised by a vastly superior force in Airdauioss, 
on the coniines of tho counties of Ayr uiul Dutiifriea. 
A.fter a brave light, Cameron and his brother wdre 
j^lain, nnd sixteen others were taken ]>ri.’(>nerR, and soon 
lifter pcrisiied <m the scalTold. Their jiriix-iples, how- 
ever, continued to gniii ground, and iti l<>dl they or- 
ganised thcni»el\es into various societies, inaint.iining 
clo>c correspond enco with each other. They still con- 
tinued thb objects of tlie mosst rulhl(‘.Aa per^iccution. 
They were proscribed and hunted hU« wild beasls by 
the governnienl, no respect being shown (o cither oge 
or BOX, while pumbers of them por!b)i"d on (he «f«fl<dd 
or at tho slake. Their leader, James lb'nwi<'k, who 
was beheaded iti was the hid. of (ho Scott nh 

martyrs. The llovoluliou, w judi nocurreii .soon artcr, 
put an end to their perKCculions lor ciuLsciciico Bake. 
'J'hey were among tho first in Scollund to tak«' up nrii^ 
in the cause of (he prince of Oronge, in which they 
rendered important serMces, nnd were (ho fimt nicu 
in Scothiiid that petitioned tho Convention of Kslii(,es 
to place the crown of Beotlnnd on the head of their 
dcliwrer, king William." After tlie licvolution, and 
principally on account of tho control exerciacd by the 
eiuto in cliiirch matters, they were unwilling to unite 
vvirh the church ns then r.stabli»hed in Soolluud, nnd 
th'^y remained a distinct body. They were never very 
numerous, and after this time they bank into a com- 
paratively ebsenre aect. They did not lorm IhrmBelvcs 
into a regular cliurrh till 1 under the direct iou 

of the Bev, John McMillan, ilK> bad joined them from 
the C8tabli^hed church, they*' formed and c'-lublishcd 
ft presbytery in the name of Christ, the alone king and 
head of the Chnrch, under the title of tin* Jlefurmed 
Presiqrtejy." After this lime they inereusecl iu num- 
bers, and in 1811 a f>ynod was constituted, under which 
there are six presbyteries, with 30 niiiji>»terB and 45 
congregations. The entire Dumber of memliers is es. 
timated at about 8,000. They have a theologicnl ball, 
with professorships of systematical theology, and bib- 
lical titeraturo and church history. The standards nf 
the church arc the Westminster CoDtession of Faith, 
the larger and shorter oalechisms, and a" Testimony, 
authonzed and issued by the synod in 1339, 
Caxexom&kb, or CABBBoiriTiiS, the name also of 
ft sect of Calvinists in France, so called from their 
touuder, John Cameron, a learned theologian, boro 
at Glasgow in 1579, and afterwards professor at 
Bordeaux, Sedan, and Saumur. They asserted that 
the will of xbnn ia only determined by the practical 
judgment of the mind, and that dmne grace mores 
the will throng the Hght imparted to the judg- 
ment. The rigid adherents to the synod of Ihvt were 
very severe s gainst them, and the controversy was 
MRied OB with great zeal and sobtlety on both wdes, 
thengh the whole onestion between them woe ou^ 
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whether the will.or man is determined by Qod imme- 
diately, or mediately by the intorventioD of knowitdgft 
which he inpaTts to the mind. 

Oaxizsabdr, k&m-e-tai'Uc*, the nsxne giveia te the Pro- 
testant insurgeuts in the Cevennesi who, ftfrum tbft 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 1085. bebur eulK 
jected to gretit pcr'ircut.ions, took np arms In the&oan! 
defeucc, and for a time reprised upon their porseonters 
with equal crneltiea. The name ia said to be drived 
from eatnute, or chetniiCt a shirt, because, when makiflg 
their nocturnal attacks, they tt.*mnUy wore a kind of 
shirt over thoir chiLhes, iu order to diNtlngulsh each 
other; hence camisaile signifies a noet'nrual attack. 
After seventeen years of sufiering, they at length, in 
July, 1702, look up arms iu their own defsnoe, and, 
incensed by the speeehee and prophndes of Boiuo 
among them who pretended to be inspired, their zeal 
rose to faiitilicisiu. Severe measures wore adopted 
Bguinst them ; their villages were burned and uicir 
prisoners butchered; nnd they, iu turn, pillaged and 
Fiurned the Catholic villagos, sacked the ofinrcnei,'Hiid 
Quissuered the priests. Marshal Vinglb having, in 1704, 
siieooeded the Mai'shnl de Montrovel, who was first 
cent out agiiiust them, tried iiaeiflo iustcad of harali 
Tueusures, and by pcrdua.sion and promisos induced 
many of them to lay down their arms ; among whom 
w-iiB Jean Cavalier, tho ablest and most popnlor of 
their leaders. This remarkable man, onlpnolly a 
jounirymtiii baker, aflerwarUs ourae to Kngland, wnoro 
ho was favoiu'ably received, and* rose to bo u general 
in tlio nrmy and governor of Jersey. The roousaiit 
Cauiisards continued in arnur for some time; but, 
being much rodueed iu strength, their attach were 
loss freiMi'^nt, and on a much smallor scale, and bv 
degrees hodolities ceased. A subsequent rising took 
place in the Vivaruis, a part of tho Cevonnss country, 
m 1709, which, after a vigorous resistance, was anb- 
diied. A work on tlio Camisards has reoeutly bsea 
published by Fment Alby (Paris, 186H). 

Camlet, k\W-lch (from camel), was tho name ofl- 
ghialiy given to a iiua cloth made from iho hair of 
the Angora goat. Tho British camlets nro, however, 
enlirvly rnaoo of sheep's wool, or a mixture of wow 
with linen or cot I on, and spun very bard. 

CAMOiiiLi-:, or Ohamomilb. (S/ra AK*i-it8llZB.) 

CAiiouri.iiT, Mil,, when sappem 

nnd miners have driven a gallery cloao to any part of 
the Murki of a l>esleged town, a oriuntermiue i! some- 
tiiiK'S nmdo by the hrftieg<*d, chargpd with a composition 
«o ciilh-d, (he eiulo.sam of which destroys the works of 
the attacking p.*irty, nnd kills or injures the men««m- 
ployeil in the trciichi's with its iutolorable and Bufib- 
cttlitig odour. 

C up, kamjt (Lat. eampH$, a level plain), thO name 
applied to any ooliMctioii of tents or huts in whioh 
BolihrT'i nr.- 4einpor»riJy lodged in time Of War, or to 
buildings of more hinting eharaeter; ns the camps at 
Aldershot, i.nd tho Currugb, Tho childroo of Tsraoi 
are spoken of in Nuinhern ii. os pituhing their eaim>« 
according to their trihes, round the iaberiuielo in the 

hlernoss ; and this is the first mention of a military 
cncampmeut jn history. 'J'he Romans paid great at- 
tentiou to iho formation of thoir camps. Wherever 
the army remained, if only for a single night, a trench 
was dug, and a rampart thrown np round it for itc 
protection. They were accustomed to make two dif*. 
I'erent kinds of camps,— ono for the eummer ftaotoiif 
when troops were on tho inarch, aud the other for^oU 
diers ill winter quarters. They wore alike in priunipla 
of construction, hut, while the summer oampa wera 
larger in size, biung intended for theacoommouationolr 
an entire consular army, the winter campt were more 
strongly fortified. 'When a Roman army WBPon tht 
march, some centurions, with a military tribune, wera 
usually sent on before tho main body to choose a site Mid 
mark out a camp for the enoampmentof tho army for the 
ensuing night, or for a loogerpariod, ae it might iiapFnu 
The ground chosen wae gonerHlIy os level oe poseffilfo 
and on elevated ground, from vroieh the whole ef tna 
surroanding oouutry could be eeen. If it coaid be 
obtained, a lightly rising ground in the oentra w«a 
taken for the posiiion of the l^netorium, or head*^ 
tuartere of the general or consul comiaandinj^ znd 
the camp was leiid out round this apot., It was ia 
the form of a equare, and the lengui of eKeh side 
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was about 2,080 Eoglidh feet, when it was intendec 
to accommodate an cstiro consular army, whioh con- 
sisted of two Koman legions, each of 4,200 foot-sol* 
dicrs and 300 caTaliy, and 10,600 infantry and 1,80C 
cavalry of allied or auxiliary troops,’ of which 2,100 in- 
fantiy and 600 cavalry formed what wore termed the 
extraordinary or picked troops of the ollicB, who acted 
as part of the general's body-guard j making the total 
force under anus about 25,000 men, including oncers 
There was a gate in each side of the square ; namely 
the Prostorinn gate (a), in the front of the camp, th< 
Decuman (n) in the rear, and the principal gutos (c, n 
at either extremity of the principal street, which xai 
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throvgli the camp in front of tho Prietorinni (j:), nnd 
was 1% feet iu wuUb. Tho i<*ntH of (he trihtincH, wlu' 
held 111 A chief commands iii the Homan legioiH, and 
the prcfcots, who were ])otisi’»R<nl of iiulhonf 

among tho auxiliary (ruons, were pluml along I) 
principal street on cither side of tho gcin'ral's qiiiii’(i*r<t, 
out wghdy in advance. A road 60 foot in brcudlli 
ran Irom the Praitoriiim to the Prrt'lonon gate, cn»-8cd 
about midway, at right angles, by another cnlled tho 
Via Qiiinlana. On either side of tho passage to the 
PriBturian gate, tho Homan cavalry were posted (o,cj), 
and with them the Triarii, a Uniiiion of the Homan in* 
fantxT. (^ceAai&T.) Other passages of fiHy feet inti 
vonod between tho tents of these troops uud (hose of 
the rest of tho Human infantry (h, k), and also beta oeii 
these and the cavalry uud inlantry ol tho allies, )invt of 
which were placed on the right wmg of the nriiiv (k) 
and part on tho loft wing (l). On tho right of the 
Prsctoriinn were tho quarters of tho qiurstor (ai), who 
acted as the chief of the coainnsaunat department ; 
on tho left, tho forum (s), or market. On either side 
of the quaestor's quarters aud the market wore placed 
the teuts of tho auxiliary cavalry do, o) and infantry 
(p, r), tliat formed the consul's body-guard, separated 
by the quarters of volunteer troops, consisting of men 
of rank and station, who had aceoiupanied tho urniy out 
of friendship towards tho genoral. i n the rear of these 
quarters aud tho Prietonum were placed the re- 
mainder of tho ohoseu or extraorduiary auxiliary 
troops («,b), while tho remniiung space (s.s) was 
occupied by any friendly troops tliat might be attached 
to the army for a short timo. Helwoen the inner square 
thus ocoupiod by the oncarapoieut and tho rampart, an 
open space, 21)0 feet in width, intervened. Tho ruHwia, 
or rampart, was made of turf and earth taken out of 
tJie/M«a, or ditch, surmounted and strengthened by a 
row of stakes or palisades. Tho ditch itself was gene- 
rally fr^ twelve to fifteen feet wide and nine or ton 
feet de^. In oqnsequeuco of the arrangement above 
^ deqqrj ka'va had itt-ays adhered to, with certain ueces- 
JMUtylon, and waif'ben required, according to cir- 
tno Pboniioians. It is oomposiiig a Boman army 
l^Eomua» whobroA they were to occupy ; and as 
tit ago of Praxiteles, rkod out before the arrival of 
ntf poiwlar in Greeojrt repaired to its quarters os 
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in Chester,** a corruption of tho Latin eaxtra, a camp, 
such as Manchester, Colchester, Wincheslcr, &c., have 
been built on tho sites of Bomau encampments or mili- 
tary towus, from which they have dcrivtsd their names. 
The remains of Die Danish camps iii this country, or 
those which arc considered to bo Danish, indicate that 
Ihcv were circular m form, and eo’uetiinos consiruetcd 
with more than one line of derenco. The temporary 
encampments of the Baxons and Danes were fortiiicd 
with barricades composed of trees, with the branehes 
cut, to present the form of projecting stakes, uud somo- 
times with a rampart of earth and stones. The Britons 
protected their villages in a smiilar manner. Tiio 
Gauls aud ancient Gormans surrounded thcmschcs 
with tlieir waggons and chariots, disposed in the form 
of a circle, uud strengthonod by barricades of trees 
and branehes. 'With regard to tho disposition of 
troops in theso circular iuclosuros, it is known that the 
Saxons pitched the tent of their chief in tho ccutro, 
and tho cavalry were grouped ininiediately round it, 
while tho infantry occupied tho remaining space be- 
tween the cavalry siiid tho defensive barriers. Prior to 
Die use of e.innon, lu the time of the Norman iiml early 
riiinlugcnct kings, it is supposed that Knglish armies 
were eiicumr cd iu Ibc field on a plan similar in gHnenil 
principles *• lint adopted by the Humans, the ground 
iieitig Dui; ' ' out and u posit iop :ib‘*igncd to ouch 

division. * . icn an nrmv wjih bcsieg'ng a town, the 
camp wasp; iteeted by fortineations to guard against 
urprisc, and wlien cuniion wero inf rodiiced, rcdoiil-ts 
were lidded at vaiioiis points of the line of defence. 
But thn practice of grouping the tents or lints in tho 
form of (1 square or cireln has been iibandoncd for somo 
two centuries or more, to avoid exposing tho army to 
tho fire of the eic'niy in one mass ; and it is now' eon- 
sidered better to place the tents ahmg iin oxtended front, 
aeli regiment ocinpv mg tlicpobitioi) it would take it tho 
rmy were drawn up in order of battle {xee J.iM'SOP 
liNTitTixcjiATKN'T), and the teiits iu*l showiiig a greater 
•xtent in Iront tlinn Die regiment would occupy when 
Irawn up two deep. A battalion 1 ,(«•<> strong would 
herefore require a Rpuce in front of 875 feet for tho 
‘Xtent of the lino of tenis. as it would oeeupy this 
pace when drawn up in file. A regiment of cavalry 
drawn up two deep, eon«ishngof eight troops of eighty 
men caeii, would occupy a Iroiit ol IHJO feet. The limls 
or tho infantry uro placed in two rows parallel to tho 
lit; the tents of the captains uud Kubniterns occupy 
another line; and I ho teuts of the liclJ-ollieers, tho 
lutler’s tent, and the field-olllcers’ horses, are grouped 
leliind these. Tho tents ot tlie quarter-guard *nro 
dneed about ‘J50 feet to tlio front, iu the centre of tho 
•uttalioii, and the tents of Dm rear-giuird arc pitched 
about fifty feel to tho rear of the sutler's lent, Tho 
■'eginieiit parades in front of tho first lino of tents, 
jotwceii lliese and tho tents of the quarlur-guard. A 
somewhat similar nrrani'cmcul is adopted for cavalry; 
•ut the tents of the privates are pitLhed iu lines oer- 
■cndtculiir to the front, Jittead of being parallel it 
IS for infiiutry, and tho^Krscs aro picketed betweea 
hem. When an army is encamped, tho infantry ia 
;ouerally disposed in tho centre in two lines, with the 
'eservo occupying another line iu tho rear; tho cavoliy 
is placed on cither side, and the artillery ia placed oa 
Lhc flanks with the cavalry, or in tho rear. AVhen on 
iiicampmcnt is formed, great attention is fdways paid 
o the position of tho ground around it, and all 
ipproaches arc fortified against attack by redoubts 
,iia intrenchments. Advanced guards aro also thrown 
>ut all round, to guard ngamst surprise or sudden 
ittack. Any good plan of the disposition of the 
British and Breiich forces before Sebastopol, showing 
;he nature of the ground and the position of the 
‘edoubts that defended the approaches, will give the 
'cader tho best idea of the arrangement of a modern 
‘amp, which must always be governed by the nature 
of the surrounding coimtn'. 

CxuPAXGir, kam-pain* {Fr, eatnpagne, ItaX.ca^pagna, 
on open plain), a term applied in the present daj'to a 
leries of operations in warfare, by which any important 
md is achieved. It was formerly taken to mean that 
'hich was done by an army between the time that it 
oft its winter-qaart«rB for aotivo operations in the 
Jeld during the sommer months, nntii it entered them 
again. During this timt the aoldiera were under cobi* 
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Taa or witliout shelter io the opeu field; and hence the 
name. 

CAifP AT AtBEnsnot.— This camp, and the camp 
at the Ciirraizh of Kildare, in Ireland, are permanent 
camps, intended for the inatructiou of nmcers and 
soldii r» in military science and operations in the fie' \ 
und to t<’aoli them liovr armies, divisions, iiud brifrades 
uro handled in warfare, forming, in fact, practical 
military schools on u largo scale. For this purpose, 
the country round Aldershot is well nda])ted, hetng 
composed of moorland, heath, and coramoii, unfit for 
cultiialion, bnt admirably well suited Ibr sham fights 
uiid the construction of Biegc*works and intrench* 
nicnls. The heath, which was purchased by govern- 
ment in lB5-t for about JjrdO.ODO, has an area ot rather 
more than 7,000 acres. The situation presents adian* 
tagoH of a peculiar nature in being near the London 
nud Sonih-lVesiern and Soulli-Kasiern railways, wbicl 
renders it coiireiiietit for Hio dibpatcli of troops to 
the Koutliern shores of JOngland iit very short notice, 
should occasion ever require it. Tlie camp was imme* 
diatciy laid out and drained, und roads formed ; blocks 
of viooden huts acre also ^•<ln.st^ue(<•d for llie reception 
of the soldh*ra, wliich have siiiee been rejdaced bj' britk 
barracks replete with p\ery eonveuience, at a cost of 
mure limn formiug tlie fin(‘st barracks in the 

world. The buildings form two long linos, with a parade* 
ground lictw'cen them, tlio infant vy and artillery occu- 
pying wliiit is culled the North Camp, and the cavalry 
the i3outh Camp. The burrucka arc disposed in the 
form of liloeks, or quadrangles, with a courtyard in 
the ccnliv, each bhadc atTortliiig ucconmiodution for an 
cnliro regiment, and contjaning hlccping-rooms, each 
for twculy-lbur men, washing-rooms, nicas-roonn, 
Bchool-rooins, kitchens, and tho necessary olllccs, with 
sctiHriiie nparlmeuta for tho sergeants and married 
Boldicrs. Tlio oUicera* barracks mid mcss-roouis are 
fiitnatcd in the hpaoes that inl(*rvond between iho 
blrick.s. 'J he sleeping-rooma have balconies attacbed, 
from which tlie men gain u mow of tho surrounding 
country and parade-grounds. J)rilI*groniu1s, covered in 
with glass, have been made, and suitable play -grounds, 
in diil'ermit. parts of tho eamp. Stables, and sheds 
for giimj and stores, are attuciied to the artillery and 
cavalry barracks. ]jecture.s and lanaleiir llieatrieal 
rerlbrmances aro given for tho inslruetnm ami 
armiseinent of the men, and tho only requisite.s to be 
nddi d for the soldier's recreation are thoso of nolrliers* 
c'lnb-honsea and gardens, to couiiteruct (Iio ill rflVet.s 
of becr-honses and other places of demoralization that 
abound in tho neiglihourhood. Oa])taMi Jackson's 
report on the c<inditioii of the eamp and neigldionr- 
hood, made by order of govcnimeiir, will d< btl 
BOOH etiu.se the former to bu provided ; and tli exiiin- 
plo set by t he emperor of the French at the camp at 
ChAlons will bring about the etitublisbraent of the 
latter. — Hijr. Mrs. Young's AlJcrt.hnf wnl all oti uf tt. 

Camp H'agx, h term imdcr winch arc iiichulcd all 
necessary articled for tho ipe of the eoldicr in tho 
field, such us tents, tent-furniture, iiiul cooking luen- 
sils. Both olticera and men aro rest riel cd to a certain 

J iuanlity of camp equipage, that the army iiiuy inoie 
rom place to ploco with ns little incumhranc'* "" 
possible. (SeeTuyv.) Tho camp e-inipage of .mi army 
on tho march in India exceeds that of all otherb, on 
account of the peculiar requiriMiienta of tho easrern 
climate and tho numbers of non-corubutaats that 
move with it. (Sea Cauv-Followkus.) 

Casip-Followebs, the name given to the sutlers 
and men and women who deal in tnUiiig coniTnodiltes, 
and follow an army on tho niareh. In India there 
are often as niatiy ns five camp-follow era for every 
officer and soldier in tho army. AVhen in tho field 
they are subject to the Articles ofNVsr. Q’heyproie' 
of some utility Jn a battle for the purpose of con- 
veying tho wounded to tho rear, or by assisting to do 
BO ; but the majority of them, tlie women especially, 
are persons of low character utid habits, and follow the 
army for the sake of plundering the ulain, often killing 
the wounded after nightfall, for the suko of tho watches, 
juoDoy, and jewellery that they may have about them. 
They will often purchase valuable articles from the 
Bold'icrs for small sums of money, and many have been 
known to acquire considcrublo wealth by these and 
other qucBtionaUe means. 
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CAXP-ktsETiKOB are religious festivals held among 
tlie Methodists in some parts of England aud tha 
United States of America. In the latter oouotry, Preth 
byterians also, parlieuhirly in tho back BettlemenUt 
hava their eanin-niceiiiiga. In Amerion, on these ooca- 
siotis, the people assemble from great distances, aomo 
ill waggons, others on horseback, sonietiraes to the 
number of l.'»,0ll0 or 20,<KK). They bring their provi- 
sioim with them, and, erecting booths, they devote eix 
or eight days to religious exercises. Besides prayer- 
meetings morning and evening, there are four Bermona 
daily uuniig the fo.stival, and the Lord's Bonner ia 
eelebrntod on tho Sunday. In Mrs. Stowe's “ i5red ** 
there is an account of au exirnordinary camp-meeting. 
Among the Methodists of Kuglund tho caiup-raoeting 
only Isist.i for one diiv. 

Campanile, IVoN'-pir-i.'t/e (Ttnl. cawpana, a boll), the 
Ttaliau name for a beliVy or bell-tower, and thence ap- 
plied 111 Arch, to any part of a budding that rises above 
the root ill t ho foriii of a snuore tower. Tho oainpa- 
iiile diifers from the Fnglisn bell-tower in being do- 
tiiehed irum tho building io whienit belonp^. There 
are aomo good exiiinplrs in modern Engliah ohuroll 
nreliitectmv, tho best of which will bo found at Wil- 
ton, in Wiltshire, oppeuded to tho Byzantine ehuroh 
huilt by Tiord Herbert of Lea. ln,doineelio arrhitec- 
luro tho eumpantlo UBUidly rises over the eutnvnee, 
teni)inatiiig in a room of amall size at the top, which 
often iinawers tho purpose of a bolvidcre. (ffer Bbl- 
yiuEiiK.) Tho climincy-shufU of engine-houses aro 
often built in this ntylo. It i.s a distinctive feaUiroof 
ItiiliHii arehitectiire, and is found in Byzantine archi- 
tecture of tho third period (tee Btzantivk Archi- 
tectl kt:), cxemphfied in that attached to the chiiroh 
of St. Mark lit Vonii'e. They are generally square in 
form, without biitlrcases, and of the same dimensions 
from top to hntlom. The leaning t#wer of Fisa is, 
however, nn example of the circular campanile. Among 
IhoHo which are to bn seen in almost every Italian 
town, theeampaiiilcH at Cremona and Florence are most 
worthy of notice, the former ior ita great height (395 
feet) and the latter fop the great beauty of its design 
"'id cxcc'ition. It wns built by Giotto m I3:M, andis 
2<:3 feet high, oecii))ying an urea of 45 feet square. 
The exterior is coated with slaba of coloured marble. 
It wa.H the iniention of tho architect to have placed a 
.•ipirti on the top, but Ins design has sever been carried 
out. Thero is a good campanile, 350 feet high, at- 
tached to tho cathedral of Heville, built at tho close of 
tho 12(h century, now called La Giralda, from an enor- 
mous weiithercoek, a ton und a half in weight, cast in.' 
bronze, winch wu.s put up iu 15(38. It represonts n 
fonialo tignre. 

Campanpla, ivfW'pfVa'-w-M (Lat., a little bell), in 
Hot. nho Ib'll-fiowep, it gen. of plants forming the typo 
of Hie nut. ord. Campanvlnrear. It includes several 
Bnt i.<iii species, which are known to all lovepB of wild 
llijW'ers; tbuK, C. rofundi folia is tho hare-bell; C.a^ 
Mcra*af tho eluhtercd hell-llowor ; and C. ruputunuwt, 
till' rampioiis. Tno rcKds of tho latter species aiM 
eaten in some parts. 

('AMi'A>'ULACEjK, kUm-vdn-u-laV’te’ef in Bot., aaat« 
ord. of clu'otilcdonoiis pl.-ints in the sub-class CorollU 
Jlora, consisting of herbs, or undershnibs, with tba 
following characters Leaven nearly always alternate^ 
cxhtimiluto ; calyx superior, persintont ; corolla mono- 
potulous, regular ; sLamemi equal in number to the 
lobes of the corolla, with which they aro alternate; 
anthers 2-celled, distinct, or partly uuitod; fruit diw, 
capsular, opening by lateral fissures or valves at tna 
top, niany-seedcd ; seeds with lleshy albumsa. Thera 
are 20 genera and DUO species, chiefly natim of tho 
temperate parts of tho northern bemisjihere.^ 

CAMrAir OLABIA, CAUrANVLABIDJB, kHm-pHttm 
«-fcfi'-ri-a, a gen. and fnm. of zoophytes. This divi- 
sion IS thus characterized lij Dr. Johnston : ** Folype- 
dom pluQl-hke, horny, rooted by a creeping, yinlntW 
fibre, branched or simple ; the polypes cel^hhi and 
camjianulate, terminal, elevated on a riMBcd footstalk 
disposed either alternately or irregular.'^- The above 
aulbority aI.vo mentions having seen the antennsstof a 
crab so oornpletely invested with. this zoophyt^lto to 
resemble hairy brushes, the coruline in th^ iMtanoa 
having chosen a station by which it obUdtttd all the 
benefits of locomotion. 
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CaxnpbelUtes 

Oaux'bkllitbr, or X>ircipi.eh op CixnT»T, h&tBf- 
lelMeUt an American Beet of Jiaptists fotindcil by 
Alexander Campbell, a Scotchman, who left the Frca- 
byterian eburou in 1812. lie bocnino united wiUi a 
Uaptist oaaooiation, but, protesting against all haman 
creeds as a bond of union, and declaring that the 
(tjble alotto ought to be nccented as tho rule of faith 
and praotioo, he was oxcliidcd from tho fellowship oi 
the Baptists in 1827. His followers formed themst-Wes 
into a separate body, and in 1H38 were supposed to 
number 100,000 souls. In 1911 Mr. Campbell founded 
a college at Bethany, in Virginia, which is attended by 
about ICO students. Tho sect at present is supposed 
to number about 1CO,000 persons, principally iu tUo 
states of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

CAUPHrvE, CamphtliiT};, or Dautl, Ar/Jjid-plpea, a 
prodnot obtained from turpentine by nuting nn that 
nody with hydrochloric ncid. Jlydrochlorato of oam> 
phene is formed, which is trunsfunued into csimpheno 
by tho abstraction of the bydruchloric acid by ine uid 
<",1 quicklime. 

Caicpuxkr, 1cam-pheeii\ a xiamo applied eommor- 
ciidly to tt puro vanetv of oil of Uirpi-nimc which is 
said to be furnished by the IHnua auatralis of the 
southern states of America. 

OixcraoOFirs, a Heries of livdrocarbon-, 

which, when treated with hydrochloric iicnl, form arli* 
ficiul camphor or ierehenea. They include oil of tur- 
pentine, oil of lemons, od of rue, and one or two 
others. * 

OASerfiOX, I'Hm'-far {Gr.leamphngen, j^rah.Zwplfl'ir), a 
solid crystalline snliatanve found in ninny plnnts, though 
onlyobtainodinlnrgequantiticH from two; nianrlv,Cam- 
pAora qffleinarum and Dryobufanopanyomatwa. 'I’ho for- 
mer, an evergreen tree growing in China, I'orinoHn, and 
Japan, yields almost all the camphor <d' European cura- 
xnepoe. The oAnphor, which may be rcgiinird ns a 
solid volatile oil, IS dilfu«icd through tho entire plant, 
and is separated from the root, trunk, and liranchcs. 
Theae parts are out into chips, and boiled iu water till 
the camphor begins to adhere to the atirnng>rod, when 
the Uqiiid is siruiiied and allowed to htnud until tho 
camphor ooucretos. It is then subJinied into inverted 
straw cones oontHincd within tho earthen enpitnls of 
the stills. Vast quantities of this crude ctintphorave pro- 
eared from tho province of Fokien, m Chitin, and tho 
opposite island oilt Foruiosa ; but some of good nuahty 
is exported from Japan. It is geniTuHv in Riuiiil grey- 
ish, slightly sparkling grains, wbicli, by iiggregntioii, 
fottn cruniDling cakes. Ketincd eamplior is prepared 
by mixing the crude product with lime, and subimnng 
it into thin glass vessels of o peculiar shape, which are 
affcenvnrds cracked so as to obtain the camphor in con- 
cavo-convex cakes, each about three inches tliick, with 
a hole in the middle. Gamiihor is coloorlc>vS and traiia- 
Incent, and has a strong, penotratiug, aromatic odour, 
and a bitter, rather jpungeiit taste, though leaving a 
aonsalion of coolness lu the mouth. Its speciUc gra- 
vity is from '98 to *99 ; so that it floats upon water, 
and, eviqiorating while doing so, undergoes u curious 
rotatory movement. It volatultKea slow ly at ordinary 
teniperatnros, melts at 288** Fahr., boils at 4(H)*, and 
bnrna with a bright flame. It is soluble in ulcohol, 
ether, oils, and dilute acids ; idao to a certain extent 
in water. Tho Sumatra or Borneo camphor is the 

S reduce of Vryohalanoviaromalica. It greatly re.<(eni- 
les tho ordinary camplior, but is never seen in Euro- 
pean C'lmmerce, because the Ohinese give a prion for 
it eighty or a hundred times gi'eate.r than that ut which 
they sell their own camphor. It docs not appear, 
howavor, that the Sumatra camphor is in any way 
pvefhr^hfe to tliat of China. Tho same tree wliicu 
aflbr^^js rare substance yields also a pale yellowish 
•tophi fluid, called timid eumpAor, or camphor oiL Ar- 
o^phoT, closely resembling the natural product, 
»ctmg upon oil of turpentine with 
It differs from true camphor in 
burning Wth a -sooty flame, and in giving oit when 
fc***®d, thfi^our of l^rpoutine. Camphor is used in 
medicine, both intern ally and externally, as a temporarv 
aUmulant. In moderate doses, it will allay nervous 

In vary Sosos it acta as a narcmSel^and^ViM 
bapoiMaoafc Baspail, the founder of a peouliar sva- 
lam of tted(eine widely adopted in France, elevates 


Canal 

camphor almoat to the dimity of anniveraal medicine. 
The aloolielic solution of camphor and liniments, of 
which it is the principal ingredient, are much used for 
external application in sprains and bruises, ohilbiaLiisi, 
and chronic rheumatism. Insects are kept firom attack- 
ing speoimens of natural history by placing pieaos of 
camphor in the cases in which such specimens are 
preserved. ChcniioaDy considered, camphor is a com- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in the pro- 
portions ex})ressed by the funnuln Ci«Tl,0. 

OAMvironi, Hi»:/y-ra, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Lauraeea:. The most inter- 
esting species is C. effivinarttm, tho camphor-tree, a 
native of China, Formosa, and Japan, where it grown 
to a considerable size. It is an evergreen, and all 
parts emit a chnmphoraccous odour when bruised. 
The wood is white, light, uud durable, aud is much 
u^od m Chinn for carpenter's work. From the roo(.s, 
trunk, and brnnohos of t^iia plant, the common, or 
rjf'imnnl. ciiwpZior, i.s obtained. {See CAMPnoB.) 

Camtitoujo Ann, I'dm-fur^-ik, is formed when 

.tiiplior is acted on by OMiicentratod nitric acid. Is 
crystalli/r:i in lamellar or ncicuiar cryBlnlf». which 
have a bitterish siMir taste. They nj* lti at I’ahr. 
and disHiih'' slightly in water. Camphoric acid ibrnu 
salts wit 1 VHrioiiH basc.s. 

Campu. ,, kAiti'-frone, a liquid formed by piUi.ing 
the vnpoii jf ciimjilior over red-hot lime. 

CA^!*l•^o^. {Sec Lycii.nis and Sii.nyu ) 

OAMi'ri.o8Vi.Rvr.T!, knm-pt-loa^per'^me (Ur. letmpyto.t, 
a curve; apcrnitt, ftecd), in Bot., a sub-ord, of the 
VmheUifWiT^ clj.iraeti ri/ed by the iilbnmeii of tho seed 
being rolled mwurds sit tho edges, so as to presmit ii 
vcrtieal furrow on itsfnee. 

CAtfAiJ.hr, knriMe' (but. catih, n (log), is a Frciicli 
term sometimes used lu this country, and signifying 
the lowest class of the people,— the rabble. Formerly, 
beforo tho rovdlutioT) in I'Vunce, this word was ajiplied 
by tho nobility to all who were not of their own rank ; 
»Ad aftenvnras llio people themselves ndopted it in 
corilenipt of tho uristouriu'y, when it came to lo.so 
its oireii8iv(< .signitioation. • At present, the B'ronch ap- 
ply the term only to such as havo been guilty of somo 
base net. Of one who lias degraded himself, whatever 
his rank, they say, “ O’ci.t uno cuuuille.’* 

Camwoow. (See TlAvnxA,) 

Canal, frdn-d/' (Lut. euualts, a water-course), an 
artilloinl watcr-courso miidofor tho purpose of facili- 
tating eommnnicat'on and the earringo ofcoals, brick*!, 
and heavy goods, from asenport to any inland town, 
or from one inland town to another. Some are brood 
and deop enough to admit of the passage of vessels of 
considerable tonnage, in which case they nro termed 
** ship canids ; " others arc but limited in length, and 
merely intended to allow barges nod small vessels to 
pass from one part of a navigable river to another, and 
hereby to avoid any shallows or irregularity in its 
coarse that tend to ol/struct navigation, or to out olF 
any bend of corisideralfle extent j— these are called 
'lateral canals." Canals cut for tho purpose of al- 
lowing the passage of boats from one river to another, 
each supplied by a dilTerent watershed, such as tho 
Canal du Centre in France, are called “ summit-level 
canals." All the great nations mentioned in the early 
history of tho world were in the habit of oonsiruoting 
o.mulB for promoting inland navigation. Bmnains of 
'engineering works of this nature of considerable ex- 
eiit arc to be fonnd in India, Egypt, and tho plains of 
Assyria, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
canals of the Chinese aro of great length', the Great or 
Imperial canal, by which Pekin is supplied with rice, 
'ind tho f arlous productions of tho provinces that lie 
o (ho south of it, is 700 miles long. It was not until 
,he loth century that lochs were used. They are said 
to have been introduced by Leonardo da Vinci in the 
ooDstruction of a canal near Milan. Up to this time 
canals had merely been long lines of water of the same 
'evel throughout ; but the contrivance known os the 
'* lock" allowed them to be made in short lengths of 
different levels, so tliat the surfaoe of the last inland 
reach of any canal might be many feet above the level 
of that next to the river or estuary with which it com* 
xnunicatod, and admitted of their oonstmotion throngh 
rising ground of irregdlar surface as well as level 
iduins. In Holland, canals take the place of roads 
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in a frreat meMare; liut tbe extreme flatnen of 
tho country renders use of tho lock less requisite 
than in other parts of Europe. The first nanol of any 
importance made in France was the Canal de tiriare, 
which unites tbe rivers Loire and Seine, which was 
completed in 16-42 ; but the greutost onf>ineering work 
of this kind ever attempted in that conuirj is the 
Southern canal, or oanfll of Languedoc, which connects 
tbe Mediterranean with the Atlantic Ocean, and allows 
vessels of 100 tons burden to pass al'mg its entire 
length. It is nearly IfiO niiles long, with upwards of 
100 locks. It is carried over many valleys ojr means 
of nqiiednota, and is 600 feet aboio the level ut' (lie sea 
in its highest part. I'hia great undertaking was finished 
in 16j)l. In England, the construction of canals did 
not comniouce until the middle of the 18th century, 
although the Kew Hirer caiiiil had been cut and com- i 
pletcd by the year 161-4, and the Thames made navi- i 
gable as far as Oxford a few years later. Among the i 
principal English canals may ha mentioned the Uridge* i 
water canal, constructed by 51 r. IJriudley for the duke ] 
of Bridgewater, commenced in l#jS, und the Grand [i 
Junction cnnal, compJoled 1700, which comuiunientes ; 
with several others, and ntVurds inland eunununu'ution < 
between the ports of London, Bristol, Liverpool, and ; 
llnll, hy the various canals nnd rivers with which it is : 
connected. In America, the Great Eric cau.il, 2(13 miles 
long, IS one of the most lanions; nnd the Welland eunal, 
which connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, and ena- 
Mes vessels to pass from one lakoto the other, which the 
h’lills of A’ ingaru would otherwise prevent. I'lio G anges 
caaal, in India, cut for the imrposc of watering the land 
between tho Ganges and the tfumna, is the largest in 
the world ; it is (RK) miles in length, nnd, when corn* , 
plctcd, will have cost upwards of i:l,5iK),000. In lute 
years schemes have been introduced for uniting the 
\tlantic and PaeiHo oceans by a ship eumil across the 
Jrdlimiisof Panama, and for cutting a canal through 
1 ho Isthmus of Suez, to allow vc: .icis en route for India i 
ro pass from tho Moditerrnuean Sea to the Jted Scu. ; 
M. de Lesaepa, tho projector nnd engineer of the last* i 
mimed canal, has commeneed operations; but it is a 
innilerof ^roat doubt if tho works will ever bo com- 
pleted. Ship canals are generally short in length, being 
inUnided for the passage of vessels from the coast to 
towns situated at a short distance from it, or from one i 
iica to another. Among tho most notable of this 
ihvicriptJon are tho It’ orth Holland canal, between tho 
HeUler and Am<^terdani, und tho Caledonian canal, 
between tbe North Sea and the Atlantic, connecting 
Bcauly Firth, tin arm of tho Moray Firlh, and lochs 
Ness, Oich, Locliy, and Eil, with Loch Liunhe on tho 
western coast, by means of cuttings from one to anotlier. 
Tho former is 61 miles in length, 125 feet wide at tho 
snrfacG, 31 feet across the bottom, and 20 feid deep. 

It is below tho level of the sea, but it is pmtnpted by 
< mbankments from any influx of tho ocean. Tlie locks 
nre 297 feet long and 51 ieet broad, for Isrge vesseb ; 
but there are some of less size ’to admit of tho passage 
of smaller vessels. Ships of 1 ,4(X) tr>ns burden can puss 
through tho larger locks. Tho entire length ol tho 
Caledonian 0011111 fronnklleauly Firth to Loch Liniihe is 
GO miles, of which 23 are artificial cuttings, ond the 
remainder the intervening lochs above named. Tho 
cuttings are 116 foot across tho surface of the wafer, ■ 
50 aoruBs tho bottom, and 20 feet deep ; there are 28 ; 
locks in the course of the eansl, about 176 feet lung and | 
40 wide. Tho diiference in level between each reach ; 
is about 6 iVet. The entrance to a ship canal should 
be sheltered, and m such a position that it may bo ; 
free from the deposit of mud and alluvial matter. 'The ’ 
nature and construction of looks and lock-chambers 1 
for these and other canals will be found elsewhere, i 
(See Lock.) Towing-paths are made on both sides, ! 
and are about ^hree feet above the level of the water. | 
The top of the shelving bank on either side is cut in 
tbe form of a step, to leave a few^feet of stiuilow water 
between the main body of water in the centre and the 1 
towing-paths on tfie sides, to break the aetton of waves 
against the banks. The sli^e of the sides differs in ; 
different canals, but can easily be calculated from the j 
dunensions of the depth and breadth at different 
points, as may be seen by reference to the annexed 
fignre, which shows a seetion of the Caledonian canal, t 
lAtcrid oanals ara lued as a means of affording a < ' 
391 


remedy for defective navigation in a river; thar are 
similar in general priuoiples to the ship oanal and 
ordinary eunal for barges ; but os tho natural ooano 
of the river itself is made available for the passage 
of vessels in some parts, works of apeculiar eoastnuition 
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BKCTTOir 0* THE CALBDOWUir CAITAL. 

are required to allow barges to puss from tbe river to 
tho canal, and vice rereiit or from ouo side of a river 
to tho o< her, which h often necessary to avoid inter- 
fiTciice with another stream joining tho main river 
bHow tho point of transit. Soinctimes it is contrived 
to carry si csmal over any liirgu tributary by means of 
un nqucdnct. Tho dnncnsioiiH of tho lateral oanal 
of the Loire, nno of tho of its class, are as Ibl- 
lows: — Hrc-idlh across Iho surface of tho waler^ 
.33 foci; dcplh, 6 fcct3 inches ; length of locks, liXlfeot, 
hroadtii, 17 I'cct. I'hc hreadt li of ordinary barge oanals 
in England vtiries from IG to 50 feel ocroHS the water- 
line, und the depth ranges from -4 to 0 feet. Tho floor- 
line, or Ixfftoni, is r.athcr more than twice tbe breadth 
of Llin largest bout likely to be used on tho canal. Tho 
angle of inclin-ition of tho sides to the bottom varies 
from 13^'° to 150^ ; and, indeed, it is hotter to make the 
angle of inclination ns largo r.s possihlo, unless the sides 
arc formed of luiisonry. Even small canals should have 
Burf-benms, or indeututions near the top of tbe slope, 
to receive shallow water; but this is ^fonerully neg- 
lected. The edge of tho hunk is soraetimos strength- 
ened by a low x^nriipet, to prevent injury from tho 
perpetual clmllng of the tow'-ropes ; and by paving or 
e.unp-sheeting. to protect it from the wash of the waves 
used by the lui'tsage of vesselv. The iowitig-puths vaiy 
>in 4 to IG feet in width, nocordingly ns the towing u 



>in 4 to IG feet in width, nocordingly ns the towing ( 
ected by means of men or lior.sea. When it is necres- 


inry to cut n liiiincl lor tho nussiigcot u canal, a narrow 
sjm’e. iiel lines allowed for a towing-path on ono 

-r both sides; but when there are no towing-paths, 
the bin g'Muoti force their boats through by lying on 
tlimr bucks on the top of the cargo and jiiishiiig against 
the top of the tiinijciwith their feel. Soinetinios tho 
barges are hauled through by pulling hund-over-hand 
along ropes llxed at either end of the tnnmd; and, in 
other cases, by machinery especially udapti'd for tho 
purpo*!''. The bottom ;1 kides of cuiuiIh are iiindo 
iinpen.ibtiblc to water by coating them with a thick 
surface of pudflle, — a mixture of loam or clay, gravel, 
and w'nler, which is worked with a spado until it will 
neither ahsrirb water nor admit of its pns.sngo. Home- 
times couende is used instead of puddle, particularly 
by the French. I 11 addition to this, and the construc- 
tum of Jocks und works for communication with rivers, 
as in latRiul canals, the engineer must bo careful to 
secure an ample supply of water from natural and 
artificial sutirccH, such as reservoirs, particularly in 
the construction of summit-level canals ; and to con- 
struct baiins, wharfs, Hidinj^, and ibiermediate sta- 
tions, to facilitate the passage ofieoHols and the loading 
and unloading of tl.eir cargoes. He has also to build 
aqueducts to carry tlio canal across valleys, and si- 
phon -aqueilucis und culverts (»ee Hiphoit-Aqpkdvct, 
CuLvr.uT) for the piwsngo of streams and water under 
tbe bed of the canal; ond to make fixed i||idges, 
swing bridges, and lifting bridges, to secure mRins of 
trnnsi t from side to side. Btop-gates and means of drain- 
age ar^f also rerjuired. by which the «ra(gr may be shat 
off from any part of the canal, and its contents enmtied 
in order to effect necessary repairs ; and the en^lm»eer 
mnst carefully eonsider the daily loss of water arising 
from evaporation, and the leakage through Jock-gatee, 
and provide for an aamle supply to compensate for 
loss constantly arising from these causes and tbe pas- 
sage of boate through the locks. In some oases, tbe 
loss from transit of oosts from one reiirh to saotber is 
guarded ag.'iinst by overcoming tho difi'erenee of level 
by raising and lowering boats perpendicularly by means 
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of mnchinerj, or by taking tliem on carriaeea np and grey; whereas, in the domesticated canary, we have 
down a railway laid ou an inclined plane, or liy floating agreatroriety of colours, — green, yellow, white, brown, 
the barges into largo water-tight cadps, which move on grey, Ac. Tliia is, of course, owing to the numerous 


an incline by moiiiis of rollers.— Jftf/. Smuts s Zivee qf 
the Sngintert ; English Cgclopadia — Arts and Sciences. 

CaifAL, or CANA.L 1 H (Lut. cawfia, a reed)} is applied 
to many parts of the human body. Cannlin arteriosus 
is a blood-vessel in the foitus, which unites tho pulmo- 
nary artery and the aorta, but which disuppears niter 
birth. Canalis veuosust a canal which in tho fmtus 
conveys the blood from tho vena il'ortu ofthe liv«T to 
the ascending vena cava. Cauahs nasuUSf a canal 
going from tho internal canlUus of the eye downwards 
into the nose. 

Canakd, ka-nartl', atom) recently adopted by us 
from the Frenoh, in which langutige it signifies a duck. 
With US it is used iu a Hecondury sense, to denote a 

I iieen of information given out with tho view of nus- 
eading, or in order ^ bring about sumo desirable 
result. 

Cavariks, Mn-aV-rreSt in Mas., n lively dance-tnne, 
iiTtbree-eight time, said to have been iiilrodueeJ into 
this country from tho Canary Tslauds. ] t is, however, 
more prutmble lliul it was caiTied over from Normandy 
to theso islands by Julin do JletheiK uurt, wlio invaded 
them about the close of tho 1 ttli century. I'he Canar 
ssintroduood by Purcollin hi-i “ Uiocleliun;’* the iitno 
is in two straiuN of ciglit bars each, iii ihroc-cight t 
Gawaril’M, ka-nni'-ri-um, in Hot , a gen. of plants 
belonging to tho luit. ord. Amgyidacem, Tho speeicM 
are iiulivps of tho Spico Islands and parts of Asia. 
C. eotntnune is ciiliivutod for sitko of tho l>eritclH oi its 
Iniit, and for the fragnint resinous subitunee whu li 
exudes from its bark. 'J'lio latter piobably ennstituteft 
the Manilla lHlemiofeoinmereo. C 
ail oil very like eoiiaiva, known in sbipbiiiKiingAards 
as Daniar. tidier species produce edible fruits, useful 
•oil^ and resins. 

OANARV-lliun, hi-naV-re {CardttcUs eanaria), — Tliis 
popular nrid pretty singing-bird is n mitivo of the 
Canary lebinds. Its introdiietiou into Europe was 
flomowhut singular. Aeoordiug to some authorities, 
at tho end of tlioldth century, and to others, at the 
beginning of (ho KUh century, n vessel containing, 
among other niereh«ndihe, a niimber of Oinnary-binls, 
and which was bound f<ir Leghorn, was wrecked ou tho 
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flOMt of Italy. The birds, bring set at liberty, toolc 
refuge in tho adjacent isL-ind of Elba, and the climate 
lieing congoniai to their habits, they increased con- 
■iderably. The islanders, linding such an elegant 
■ODgster Biiddenly settling iu their eountiy, were 
anxious to become possessors of them, and quickly the 
whole colony of canaries were taken prisoners. .From 
Italy they were brought to other countries, and became 
highly valued os singing-birds. The wild bird of tlie 
Canary Islands and the domesticated bird so familiar 
In this ooQutry are quite at variance in personal ap- 
pearaaoo. The oolour of tho wild canary ia a dusky 


crosB-breediiigs this species has been subjected to. It 
breeds freely with several other species ; tho goldfinch, 
the bulllincu, iliosiskin, the green-bird, and the linnet, 
among the number. Altogether, it is reckoned that 
there are no less than thirty varieties of tho canary. 
The best authority on the subject says, — ** Those 
canaries that have the upper part of the bmly of a 
dusky green or linniit-brown, and the under-uart the 
yellowMi green of the green-bird, with dark-brown 
eyes, are the strongest, and most nearly resemble the 
primitive race. The yellow and tho white have often 
red eyes, and arc the most tender. The ohcslnut are 
ho mo.4t uncommon, and hold a middle rank for 
ilrenglh and lengtii of life between tho two extremes. 
Tho eaiinry that i.i most admired amongst us now is 
one with tlie hotly white or yellow ; the head (particu- 
larly if crested), w{ng.s, anil tail, yellowish-dun. The 
second in degree is of a golden yellow, with the 
heai), wings, and tail black, or, at least, dusky grey. 
Next billow tlie grey or blackisli, with a yellow head 
nnd eulliir, and the yellow’, with a blueUisli or green 
tuft, both '‘wliich are very much valued. As for those 
1 bat are -gularly spotted, speckled, or variegated, 
they are i ii less sought after, and arc used to pair 
with tluv ‘ of one colour, — white, yellow, grey, brown- 
grey, and tho like.*’ — nieohslein’s Cage-Jiirds.) Iu 
tiermiiny nnd the Tyrol tho breeding of this bird is 
earned on on an extensive scale, nnd it is princ-ipally 
from these pl.ieos Ihnl the rei t of Europe is siippliecl. 
In its native htnne, the ennary builds its nest in thick, 
bushy, high ahriibs nnd trees, with roots, moss, feathers, 

’ " , pairs in February, lays from four to six 

palo-lilue eggs, and batches li\o and often six times in 
‘he season. Hechatem gives the following directions 
or gelling and keeping good eiinanes The most 
‘ssential is to choose from among (he young that which 
ironu4.es a lino tone, nnd to seclude it from all other 
iird:i, that it may learn and remeinhor nothing bad. 
The came preeautiou is necessary during tho first and 
lecoiid moulting; for, being likely to relearn, if 1 
nay nay so, its eong, it would mlroduco into it, witli 
‘qiittl ease, foreign parts. It must bo observed whether 
ho bird likes to sing alone or in company with others ; 
for there arc aonio which appear to have such whims, 
‘iking to hear only themselves, and which pout for 
vhole years if they arc not humoured on this point. 
Others sing faintly, niul display their powers only when 
hey can try their Btrenglli against a rival. It is very 
mporlant to diblnbute regularly to singmg-birds tho 
iiiiipio allowance of fresh food which ia iutended for 
ho day. By this means they will sing every day 
■qually ; because they will cat uniformly, and not pick 
tho one day, and bo obliged to put up with tho 
refuse tho next. About two spoonfuls of dry food ia 
Bunicioiit for tho daily nourishment of a canary.” 
Cawaiiy-CiR^ss. (See riCALABIS.) 

Oawaby ^VINE.— This wine, which is also known by 
the name of Teneriflc, is o product of tho Canary 
Islimds. In taste it resembles Madeira : it is mode 
from grapes which have been gnhored before they are 
ripe, and, when now, has a sour and unpleasant taste. 
After being kept carefully for two or three years, its 
mildness increases grealiy, and, like Madeira, it is 
greatly improved by a journey to the tropics. More 
of it is produced on the island of Tcne.rifie than on 
the other Canary islands. The name of Canary is only 
applied Co the Bidugne wine, and never to the Mi£- 
voisie or Malmsey of tho Canaries. 

CAircRT.LABTT, klin-sel-lai’-ri’it tho name given to an 
inferior class of servants of the church in the earlier 
part of its history, but the precise nature of whose 
duties is doubtful. 

Cakorlli, kiin>eeV’li (Lat., lattice- work), in Med., . 
18 applied to the spongy or reticular substance of the 
bones. {See Bovr.) 

CAifcsLLiwa OF A DxBH, h&n'-ul-Ung, ia a delivery 
of It np to have linos drawn over it 'in the form of 
lattice-work or cciMce^^t, though the phrase is used 
figuratively fur any manner of obliterating or defacii^ 
it. This mode is principally, used in the ease of bondi 
or other deeds, by an order of a court. But, gene- 
rally speakiDg, the effect of e deed can only be de- 
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Cancer 

Rtroyed by an aetunl release. — As to the eifect of 
cancellation, the student is referred to Vinor's Ahrii^ 
wiejit, Fails (x.2, 3, 4) ; Shepherd’s Toiivhalone, 70; iwid 
tho case of Todd », IBmly, 11 Mecson «J* WeMy*» 
Jleporh, 4. 

Caxtosb, A:i7n'*«er (Lat. eaneer, a orab), in Aetron., 
^ ^ • n eonstellation 

^ » from which the 

.• loiirlh sign of 

Iho flodinc de- 
rives its name, 
nltliough it is 
many , cenluries 
since tho con* 
Btcllution and 
tiio sign occu* 
pled tlio sumo 
position. Til 
zodiacal division 
BO called occu- 
pies the thirty 
dcgrocH of tho 
OAKCBS. ecliptic bctwcou 

{HnnidrjO*^ from 

tho first point of lines, or the verniil equ-nov. 'fho most 
coiispieiioua slur in tho constcUatiun is Act<beii8f a slur 
of (hiO third magnitude. 

CJANrnK (so called from tho largo blue veins which 
appear, in cancer, to reacniblo crab’s claws), is a 
ilisoa.sn of a very malignant charnclcr, making its »p- 
pcuraric'A as a scirrhous tumour, wlindi ultiniatety 
teniiiniites in nn ill-conditioned and deep ulcer. Any 
purt of tho body may bo the seat of this disojise, 1 hongli 
the glands arc most liable to its attiiek. 'iiicfeuuil< 
breast, tho tongue, or lips, are among the parts iiunt 
sobjcct to it. Tho tumour at first is Bmall, hard, in- 
dolent, and nearly insotisiUe, with little or no dis- 
loration of the surrounding skin. It remains in t 
stale for a longer or shorter period, sometimes for 
Tours, but at length it passes into a more ii< tive con- 
dition : — tho tumour increases in pize, tho rUin chiinges 
to A li\id or red appearaneo, and pain begins to be felt 
in it. Tho pain, which is of a sliooling or iunciiiiiling 
nature, is at first siiight, uiid occurs at eoniidcrablo 
interval? ; but it inereasosby degrees, and (lie interxiih 
diminish until it becuines almost eonslunt.^ The cu- 
taneous TOins become turgid, and tho surfiieo of the 
tumour presents to tho feel a knotty, iiiic\eii Fiurfiiee. 
Bomotiincs tho akin nover actually breaks, but usually, 
nfter a longer or shorter period, tho tumour ulcerates 
mid lieconics an open sore. The discbargo is of a tliiii, 
fiutid, aerid iiiilure, which corrodes the surrounding 
parts. Tho sore presents thick Jagged edges and a soft 
centre, eaten as it wero into irreguhir cells. Tho 
shooting imins are now much inercused, and are of u 
very violent nature. Tho disease pursues its onward 
course; somotinies it seems as if it had ezhaubted 
itself, and was allowing nature to work a euro by tho 
formation of new flesh ; hut this is merely a delusion, 
for it soon recommences its destructive course, and at 
length, it may bo after years, it seizes upon some vital 
organ, or tho patient sinj^s exhausted by the pnm and 
coiiLiniied dram npon his system. Of the cause, na- 
ture, or treatment of this terribla diseaso liltle is, 
unfortunately, known. 13y some it is regarded as con- 
stitutional, by others as local; some maintain (hat it 
is hereditary, others that it may be trunsniitted by 
inoculation. So far os may bo judged from tho con- 
flicting evidence on these points, thoro docs seem, in 
generm, to be a certain constitutional predisposition 
to this disease ; though, according to Mr. Fagot, only 
a sixth of the cases can be traced to any hereditary 
transmission. The evidence is against its liciog trans- 
mitted by inoculation. Ifcaocer be at any period merely 
a local disease, it can only be in its earliest stage, for, 
in a short time, the whole system seems to be infected 
with it ; and hence it is that, after a time, the extir- 
pation of tho original tumour so often fails in eflecting 
a complete cure. Though all ages and both sexes arc 
liable to this disease, the yoong are less frequently 
attacked by it than the old, and females are more snb- 
ieot to it than males. Though cancer is, unfortunately, 
ny no moans unoommon, it is not all, nor even the 
majority of tumours, that bear a general resemblanoe 
to It, ttlat ue canceioos ; in fae^ U ia often with the 
303 
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greatest difficulty that the cancerous or non-caneerons 
nature of a tumour can be determined : the preaump- 
tlon olways is, in tho case of a tumour getting well, 
that it WAS not cancer : hence the groat importanoo, 
in every suspicious caso, of having recourse to a skilful 
surgeon. With iticdicnl quacks every tumour is pro- 
nounced to hi* a canker, and every cancor curable, tho 
cures cftcctod iu the lornicr cape liciug taken credit tor 
as of ciincor; and, in tho latter chho, much excru- 
ciating agony is entttih'd'upon the Bull’orcr without any 
benefit. The only hope of a Cure in cancer is by extir- 
pating tho tiiiiioiir in its curliest stages ; and ei'cn this, 
After all, frequently affords bnt a tcm}>orory relief. 
According to Mr. Fagot {Lrctiircn on Surgical Putho- 
the avenige duration ef life after the appearaneo 
of tho eunecr is lurty-nine months, lii forty-nine cascH 
111 which tho eaneer was once removed by operation, 
tho iivcnigo duration of life wum somewhat more than 
forty-nine inoiitUs; and heneo he concludes that tho 
average duration of life is not materially afl'ected by 
the removal of tho local disease, hut adds, that it is 
prnimblo that lluf progress of tho more rapid cases is 
retarded by the operation, ftometiines, in place of 
tho knife, escharoticH, ns ehloriilo of zinc, are had re- 
course to, but with no liettcr success. Though aouro 
may not bo expected, mnch good may be effected by 
inciois of palliatives ; the palieut is to bo sustained by 
good noiinRhiiig diet, but nil sliniulants aro to bo 
avtiided, and everything that would tend to inercAsn 
the activity of tho dmease. The state of tho general 
health iv to bo earefiilly attended to, and boUi mind 
and body kept as free from excitement as possihlo. Ill 
the local treatment of (hoiliseuse, sedatives, as hem- 
lock, henbane, and opium, oro to bo had recourso to iu 
order to iilliiy the pain. Among the lower auimals this 
disease in not of uii frequent occurrence, tho aniuiulj 
mo«t liable to its uttnek being the dog and cat. 

(’vNCKii,' a gen. tif sliovt-Uilt'd ih'vniacea* Tho term 
is now goiiorally restricted to tho common crab, (See 
CuAn.) 

t’ANri K-IlOOT. {Set! FPll'TTTvrrrH.) 

CANjixf.tnnuxr, kunf-tle-ltn’-brum (Lat. candela f a 
eainile), an arliclo of lurniturn much used by tho 
ancients both in public and private building?. AU 
though properly signifying simply a catwestick, 
the teriii was generally 
applied to the support of 
a lump. The eniiiielabru 
used in jiublio rdilleos 
wero mostly ol large size, 
with a cup or rcceptaclo 
at tho top, to contain a 
lamp or sonio substance 
capable o*’ illuminating. 

Homo of file caiidelalira 
discovered at Hercula- 
neum and Fornpcii liavo 
long thill bronze stands, 
with flat disks or tshcb at 
the top, on which 4ho 
light was placed. The 
bases of these are usually 
trian^lar, with the head 
of a lion, griflln, or goat 
at each angle. In all 
buildings tho candelabra 
were amongst tho most 
richly-ornamented art-- 
cles, and were made of 
bronze, iron, marble, 
terracotta, and wmal. 

Some, howeyer, wero mado or oovored with goldupd 
silver. Kometimes, instead of a shaft, a figure Was 
introduced, lioldinc, in one band, the cap or receptacle 
for tho oil. A small candelabrum was used as an altar. 
There are several specimens of the ancient candelabra 
in tho Townley collection in the Britiah Museum. 

CAirDiiiaTX, kan'»di*dait (Lat. eondufur, whife), 
is A term used to denoto an applicant for any office, 
privilege, or position. It is derived from the Komans, 
among whom those who sought offices or prefermenta 
wore white robes, and were called eandidati. In this 
dross tho candidate endeavoured to gain popular fia- 
your in eveiT possible way, — by canvassing the peo^e, 
addresiing them in the market-place, and, it may 
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Candle, Corpse 

exhibiting the fronnda be had received in the service 
of his coantiy. Kotwithstanding the severe laws 
against oorniption, briberj was largely resorted to on 
i^utfh occasions. In the earl>; Christian church, newly- 
bapiised converts wore white robes for eight days 
alter baptism, and were hence termed eandidi. 

OiKDLa, CoBPsi, or Dai.n-LxoHTS, korp» ' 

lire superstitions appesrances which arc shll believed I 
in in various parts of the country, particularly ini 
Wales and the north of Scotland. The appoaranco is 
Haid to resemble the flame of a candle, and to proceed 
from the house of a person who is about to die, and to 
pursue its way to iho churchyard precisely in the same | 
way that the corpse is afterwards to bo carried. If 
the light is small, and of a pale-bluish colour, the | 
corpse will be that of an infant ; if larger, that of a i 
j>erBOD of some age. If several of dill’ercnt sizes are 
aeon, then will so many corpses of like ages puss to- 
gether.—!?^/. Brand's Popular Antiqnitiea. 

Candlx, Ikob of, was formeriV a mode of marking 
a certain period of time, generally for deliberation or 
making up one's mind. Thus, exetmhiumvation hj inch 
fifeoMdU was when the ofiender was allowed time to 
repent so long as a candle continued burning, after 
which sentence of ercommuuicaiioa was iiroTuunirod 
against him. Sale or auction hy inch of candle was a 
jorm of aale at which persons were allowed to bi<l while 
a smull piece of candle continued burning: and the 
tnomont it expired the property was adjudged to the 
last bidder. 

CAituLii-TikiiK. (S'eePiKunNTixnjL.) 

Caudlks, ktW-dh (Lat., Sp., Ital. candela).^/ 
ruudio may be defined ns a contrivance for purposes of 
iUnmination, consisting of a wick of fibrous material, 
surrounded by solid fatty inattor, being distinguished 
in this latter pnrtionlar from lamps, in wbicli tiio f.itty 
matter is liquid. It is difficult to determine iho exact 
dateat whicn caudles were first used. There are siweral 
instances of candles being mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments j but the context proves in most cases 
that thelTcbrcw word should be translated /amp, and not 
candle. For example, the seveu-brutiched candlestick 
is ordered to have seven lamps made for it, and Aaron 
is directed to use olive*oU as the fuel thereof. Torehes 
are mentioned in various ancient writings, and from 
them, no doubt, candle*i wore gradually developed. 
X*Iiny, however, describes o oaiidle made of brittle 
rushes, which clearly corresnonds to our modern rush- 
light. In the later days ui the Bomans, wax eandles 
were much used by the upper olnssos. In the Middle 
Ages candles of the s:ime material were made, weighing 
as much as DO lbs. ; and the Britons and Anglo-Saxons 
used ornamented tapers in their procoB-'ions. The 
use made of candles by King Alfred for horological 
purposes is too well known to need further tilluaion. 
Good old QilberiWliito of Selborne describes rusidi^hts 
as being mode uud used by the cottagers in his time. 
The mannfaoture of candles progressed bnt little in 
this country until the year 1799, when W. Bolts took 
out a patent for various improvements in oandle- 
raaking, oonsistiug chiefly of a method of pressing the 
tallow during the act of cooling. The patent likewise 
icseribes a caudlc-holc . in which the caudle is 
pressed upwards by means of a spiral spring, a con< 
triv,anuo which has been revived with great success in 
our own days. Most of the improvements up to the 
present time have been in the same dirootion, — the 
removal of the various objectionable properties of the 
common tallow candle. The disagreeable smell of 
tallow arises from itc being improperly purifled ; for, 
if it contain the minutest portion of ocUiuar matter, it 
r||jdily pntrellcB. Tallow is generally purifled, or 
rnderedt as it is termed, by being melted m a copper 
pan exposed to the direct action of the Arc. The im- 
pities rise to the top, and are skimmed and pressed. 
The pressed coke forms the “greaves” of the shops, 
udfa used for feeding dogs. On the continent the 
raw tallow ^Bmllcd by steam heat with veiy dilute 
sulpbuno amd, ior the purpose of destroying the cel- 
lular tissue. Tallow prepared in this way is much 
superior to that purifled by the ordinary method. 
Great efibrts have been made, from time to time, to 
obviate the use of snufi'ers by causing the wiok to cnii 
oVfT out of the flame, so as to become consumed bv 
Gie oxygen of the air. This, ea yet, has not succeeded 


Candlemns 

perfectly with the tallow candle, although, in the ca«e 
of stearic candles, success has been achieved. Cbevrenl's 
researches on animal and vegetable fats and oils led 
to the use of stearin for the manufacture of candles. 
Chevreul showed that fats consist of olein (an oih' 
liquid) and two crystalline solids, — margarin and 
stearin. He found that by pressure the olein could Iid 
eliminated, leaving behind a hard mass resembling wax 
in its nature and properties. The fiising-point of th 
pressed tallow w^ found to be much bi^er, and thn^t 
a consitlor.'ible advantage was gained. By following up 
these researches, it was farther ascertained that p 
stearin and margarin contained fatty acids combined 
with the base of glycerin. These fatty acids melted 
at a still higher temperatnro when pure ; the next im- 
provement was, therefore, to devise aplnu of sepurating 
them from the base with which they were combined. 
This a as elTectod in two ways, — by lime mponijicatioji, 
the invention of De Yielley, and by sulphuric sapont/i- 
cation, » process we owe to' the ingenuity of a country- 
man— George G Wynne. These processes are briefly 
ns follows : — Lime saponi/teation. — Tallow, water, and 
lime, oro boiled together until complete saponifloalion 
takes place, or, in other words, until the lime has do- 
compe*^ , the fat uniting with the stearic, niargnric, 
and ol lids to form an insoluble soap, sotting free 
thegb' ■ 111 , which diesolves in the water. When cold, 
tho Inn- -’^oup is reduced to powder and remeltcd. 
When it luis reached the hoiling-point, sulphuric acid 
is aildel, which combines with the lime, sotting fr"o 
the three acids already mentioned. The oleic acid 
being the lightest, 8«'))ani1e8, forming an oily layer oii 
the top, and the heavier fattv acids are drawn off and 
cooled, and further pnritled by presauro. Sulphuric 
sapouijicution , — In this proeess, the tallow or fat h 
boiled with sulphuno acid, which nets by uniting with 
the ba'io of glyeerin to form sulpho-glycerio acid, 
which is readily soluble in water and with the latty 
acids, to form »vilpho-.stCiirie, sulplio-mnrgarie, uud 
sulpholeic acids, which are easily decomposed by water. 
When tho decomposition is complete, tho blaokened 
mass is well washed and distilled, tuo three acids passing 
over in a tolerably pure condition. They are farther 
purified by pressure, which eliminates tho liquid olcu' 
acid. TIu) l)Ost stearic candles are a luixturo of st^-ane 
and margaric acids. Composite candles contain Ihcso 
two acids, mixed with Htearin, in varying proportions. 
The priucipal source of stearin and stearic aoid is palm- 
oil, the mnnufactnre being oarned on chiefly by Price's 
Patent Candle Cniupany. Wax candles are dipped 
and rolled between two marble slabs until the proper 
shape is obtained. Soermaceti is the solid portion (.f 
tho oil of tho sperm-whale, and is obtained by iiltration 
and xiressiire. Tho most important improvement latc\ 
intrfiduccd into candleznalyng is the manufaeture of 
cundlc.s from parujjinc, a solid substance obtained by 
the distillation of cool at a low temperature, and con- 
taining the elcmonis of coal-gas. (For details on llio 
various points connected with candle manufacture from 
different materials, eee CocoA-irrT Oil, Fattt AezDit, 
pAKAFrivn, BpxniiCACXTi, and Wax.) 

Cakuleicas, kda'-df-mas, a roligiooa festival observed 
in honour of tho purification of the Virgin Mary, o;i 
the 2nd of February, the 40th day after the Nativity. 
The name Candlemas is evidently derived from the 
consecration of tho candles to bo used in the churches 
during the year, that takes place on this day among 
the Homan Catholics. There is also a procession with 
lighted candles on that day. In an old doonment of 
30 Henry Till., entitled “Ooncemyng Kites and Cere- 
monies to be used in dne fourme in the Churche of Eng- 
lande,” it is declared that the bearing of candles on 
Candlemas-day “is done in the memorie of Chriete, 
the spiritnallo lichte, when Simeon dvd propheoye, as it 
is reddo in the churche that daye.” The festival is said 
to have originated with the ancient Bomans, who, on 
this night, went about Borne with torches and candles 
in honour of the goddess Febroa, the mother of Mars. 
Pope Sergius, seeing the people attracted by this cere- 
mony, ordained, 6S4, that all Christian people come 
to church on that dej with oundles in honour of the 
Virgin, the mother of our Saviour. From this probably’ 
•rose tlm oiistom which formevly prevailed in JSoglana 
of women bearing lights i^hen th^ were churned* 
The weather on Oandlemas-daj hM in many parts 
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been regarded ua indicatiog tlio character of the 
wiuter 

^ The hind had as lief see 
Hie vciFe on a bier, 

^8 that Candlemas-day 
Should be pleaeaut and clear.** 

In Scotland it ie said,— 

** If Candtemae is fair ond clear. 

There'll be tvra winters in the fear."* 

We have also heard the following 

*' If CoTKlIomaS’day be fair and clear, 

The half of winter's to gang, and uiiiir} 

If Caudicmas-day be net and foul. 

The hall* of winter's ganc at rule.*' 

Caws, Irain (L&t. eoNMa), a term commonir ajiplied 
to any small einootli stick, but more corroclly luititcd 
to the stem of a smull palm or lar^o gra-a. (6‘cr 
Calauus, Bambubv.) 

Canrlla, kii-nel'-la, in Bot.« the typical gen. of 
the nat. ord. Canellneea. The inner bark of C. alba 
forms the Cunclla of the iipotheearies. The tree is 
common in many parts of South America and in 
the West-Indiu lalancls^ where it is often called Wild 
Cinnamon. The bark is removed with un iron instru- 
ment, ond, after being deprived of the epidermis, it m 
dried in the shade. It is seen in flat or quilled piccc<<, 
of a light bulT-cuIour, and from having been confounded 
V. itli Winter’s bark {aee Bbxuys), it is sometiuies called 
spurious Winter's bark. Being an oreelleut aromatic, 
stimulant, and tonic, it is frequently used in modieiue. 
Til the West Indies and some parts of Kurnpo it in 
used as a spice. Distilled with siuler, it j icKls a red- 
dish-yellow, fragrant, and very acrid cssciitud oil, which 
is oltcn mixed with, aud aometimea sold for, oil of 
cloves, 

Oabtllaob^, M-neUlai'-ae-ft in Bot., the Canella 
fain., a nat. ord. of <lieotyl<‘do:ious plants, in tho sub- 
class Tkalumiflortv, Tboro are but two genera known, 
— CancUa aud Ciiiftamodendron, which consist of ever- 
green sliniba possessing aromatic properlies. 

Cano, Canquk, or Ki!a, kAvg, tho namo of an in- 
strument of punishment used in China. T t is composed 
of two heavy pieces of wood worn round the neck like 
a collar, and usually from 50 to GO lbs. weight, but 
sometimes above 100. 

Cangx, Cbangx, or Canganx, Wn'-ci, an ancient 
people of Britain against whom Ostorius Sc.apula led liis 
nrmy after the reduction of the Tceni, a.ti. uU. Atili- 
qiiarians are much divided in opinion ns to tho cha- 
r.u'ter and locality of this people; hut tho generally 
received ojiiniou is Ihnt their country lay ohoiit North 
Wales, or somewhere between tho Jueui (Hast Atigha) 
UTid the Irish Rea. • 

CANicuiiABD.\TS,)ttla-iK«- 7 /ir (Lat. dkavanicnlam^ 
or dog-days), among the ancients, were twenty davs 
before and after the ueliacul rising of Canicula, which, 
occurring during the hottest port of the 3 ear, was sup- 
posed to ho the occasion of the gi'eat heat, and of the 
diseases that prevail about that time, 

Camcular Tv.ab, (Lat. cam’ji, a do*;), in Chron., 
tho name of the year as observed by tho Kgv'p- 
liiins and Ethiopians, bo called because reckoned 
from one heliacal rising of Canicula, or the Dog-star 
(Sirius), to the next. Tho reason of tho choice ol 
Canicula seems to have been not so much its superior 
brightncBB, as that its behacal rising then coincided 
with tho greatest swelling of the Nile ; and hcuco the 
first rising of this star was annually observed with 
great attention. The Cauicnlar year ordinarily con- 
sisted of 3 «o days, and evejy fourth year of 3 G 0 . 

Canxna, kSn-V-na (Lut. canu, a dog), a t^^rm-in 
Zool., used to distinguish the Dog tribe, which includes 
dogS) wolves, jackals, and foxes. There arc many va- 
rieties of dogs, most of which ire clearly deflned. Of 
all the inferior animiUs, the dog is the greatest friend 
and companion of man. In the sonth-east of Europe, 
and in parts of Asia, the dogs have no masters, and 
])rowl about the towns and villages, living upon ear- 
casses and offal. The Mahometans aud Hindoos look 
upon thorn os impure, and will not touch them withont 
an ablution. rPntting isioe these axeeptione, it is cer- 
tain that dogs have been domesticated and attached 


followers of man in all in the monuxnenta of 
Egypt aud Etruria several .species of domestiodogs 
are represented ; and in one 01 (ha Nineveh sonlpturM 
brought to tMs country hr Lsrard, is a magniSeent 
specimen of a mastiff. 'iTiore are several vanetloe of 
wild dogs in India, eud *11 Australia there is averj 
savage wild dog, oallt'd the Dmgo, which bears a stroiig 
resemblance to the wolf. Naturalists are not agreed 
as to the parent stock of the dog; some ooDsider that 
it is dorived from the wolf, wldle others trace it to tho 
jttokal : no trace of the lM‘Ar»d, boa over, is to be found 
in a primitive state of uatiu .* Whore dogs have been 
met with wild, they hnre never nhown a tendency to re- 
turn to tho form either of the woif nr the jackal. Dogs 
have been found in t Ih i il ite. Tho wolt was formerly 
a native of Great Br.i a n : ii. is now extirpated, but 
still infests tho wvelrrtx / .tiinf ••iffs of Eurque. In all 
itfl varieties the wolf is k > I'u*?! and cowardly animal. 
Tho jaekals uro gi.q,.<.''(>us enimals, which hunt in 
piicls, and proy upon rtn.aUer mammalia and poultry. 
Their long-protrsc<ed ‘i.V'*MuiirgfTy at nighi i» pcoii- 
Imrlv diiiiigreeublo. Ihey ar* ‘niitivc.! of India, niid 
nro found uIho in gr*'d utiiidM't s in Ryria. Tho fox is a 
native of Europn, Ameru'**. anil N'ortbern Asia. Ito 
cunning and siigncity in.’s tu'I* eibial. It is preserved 
in tircat Britain, end gr'*nt diversion to tho 

tqiortimiin. The triiio t ii dongs to tho oIhbs 
MttfttMnlia, ord. JPVrrt, .ind fain, (Sec Doo.) 

CANia MAJfiB, hit:'- mn' (Lat. eania, dog ; 
mitjavt greater), io -nstellation of the 

*!Outhern hotnisphere ctJii'j riiriua SlRlvs), 
wliieli is tho brighte'’t«' ir 1 •« pp-'firs in tho heaveuB. 

It is situated below Oi'miii d a l.no drawn through 
tho stars* composing O* mm Hc-t '«vill pass through 
iSirius if produecvl, B'’.- * Wv.’Jiniit star, it con- 
tains one of tho cceoii'. w. and many of the 

third iind fourth. 

Canis Mittou, m' 1*' .• M dog, mivor, less^, 

in /Vstron., a connl.cll. ' eu Gemini and Cams 

Major, it runtaiiic It i j m of the first magni- 
tndo, called Pmeyon. • - a i''i,iBtcilation of tha 
southern hemisphere. 

Canxub, hhik'-fr (t'tv. Lat, ramw), a 

discn^c in trees whiuh m i. i;s :be young shoots and 
hratiehes flrstof all, and a* l^it ap>iears in thetrnnk. 

If ntd cured or it» pro»r*** - f>re vented by cutting book 
tlio tree, that it may (Mm v .'uf. new branches, it will 
gradually destroy It in ill*' nur^e of n few years. It* 

IS produced bvaccidrntrt! iiti'.ry I0 tho branches, or 
by siipernbunclant inoistore Khoiil the roots, that aatUT 
subsoil will not alhm to (train nwsy, Tho tioino is also 
given to a disease which »>>n-irv m tho feet of horses 
and ill the cars of dogs, in the horse it is produced 
very often by damp amld:rf,biil in some oases it is oon- 
stitutionid. iNcerafiou taL^s pisen between the outer 
casing of horn and the teiuTer p^rt of tho foot whioh 
tlii< horn protects, Jt jv aitf'rifl<;d with oonsiderablo 
inflammation, the born hecom 'V dotauhed in parts, 
and proud fle <h is formed. 1 be oiirtiuns of horn that 
are «ei>!iraiing from the ion:. KhrnOdbe removed, and 
the sore dressed at first with a •'tiustic preparation to 
"top the growth of xwoud flrdi, ami afterwards with 
J'riur’s hiUsam. Unt.l a cure is effected, tho foot 
should be protected wii h low. w'oi.h should bo changed 
daily. Care should b.v tid.ra 1*1 keep tho foot clean 
and dry. In dogs, in 11 {*m mat ion of tiio ear produocs 
ulceration and the formiiii>>n cf proud flesh in the in- 
terior of that organ. Bco'i’ng with warm water will 
often check the disense • nt>*i ii fhiA will not do, Goulard's 
lotion should be appbVd, 'o which a little olnin may be t 
subsequently added to hr'* I ‘•he uicor. In some oases i 
the disease appears at the cdg < of tho flap of the ear« * 
when means must be taheii 1 * prevent the dog fronk ' 
irritHtingtbesorobyf.' is.' hing, todit mnsibe dress^ < 
with an ointment in wii a. loir proportion of idum 
has been mixed. 

CAififA,lrfln'-r<T,inBi‘t„ agen •vrplantsbelongingtotho ^ 
nat. ord. Maranturev^ nr Ar^wwroot family. One or 
more species growing in the West Indies yield fost-fvt* 
mots, a very pure end wsrfcl starch, now largely eon- 
raroed in this country and elsewhere. The exact spe- 
cies from which this is obtained cannot be definitely 
SBoertained ; but it is proT*able that the three known 
zwspootivcly u O. 9 duUt, C. gfnv<'/r, and C. ArokinUf 
famish the supply. The rhl.'im'.e called 4 /Waaii ler* 
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ffitfrfe, from its resemManco in appearance and proper* 
lies to ordinary commercial turmeric, is said to be the 
produce of (7. tpeeiota. The seeds of V. indica are 
commonly called Indian »hot, on account of their black 
colour and peculiar hardness. 

CANKAnxjriCKAC, Mn-nd-bi-naV’te-e, in Hot., the 
Hemp fam,, a nat. ord. of plants of the class Dicatyle- 
done$, sub-class MonochLamydeoi ; cnnaisiing of rouf^b 
herbs with a watery juice, having the following struc- 
tural characters : — ^licavos alternate, lubed, stipulate; 
flowers small, unisexual, dioecious, the males in raoomes 
or panicles ; calyx scaly, imbricated ; stamens u, oppo- 
site the sepals, with thread-like filaraenta, the females in 
spikes or Htrobileg, each flower with one sepal surround- 
ing the ovary, which is snperior and 1-celled, eon- 
^Jl^ing a solitary pendulous ovtile; fruit indehiscciit; 
seed without albumen. There are only two ;;enerA, — 
Cannabia aud Jhmulua, the Ifeinp and the Hop, and 
each consists of but one species. They are natives of 
tho temperate parts of Europe and Asia. 

CAirirADrs,iirdn'-4m-2ii« (Lilt.), in Hot., the Hemp, a 
e'en, of plants rcprcHonting the nat. ord. Cannabinaeefc, 
•^Cannabia tho only species, yields the valuable 

fibre Culled hemp, which has been Known for more 
than 2,600 years as a material for Gorda;;o, sucking, and 
cloth. In ‘Britain tho plant grows to the height of 
a)»ont six feet, Itut in warmer oliinutea it has oeeiiston- 
nlly been found eighteen feet high. 'J’ho pniicinal 
supplies of the flhro are deri\ed Irom Kii'-sia. Th 
fruits, commonly termed /»' Hi/i-srcr/, are olesigiiiou 
and demulcent, and are ii^ed for feeding birds. \Yhei 
Bubniilted to prcHSure, they ) ield about '2“* per cent, of 
a filed oil, whieh is used for making varnishes. In tho 
nap of tho hemp-plant there eiists a reshirms stil 
•huee wbicli has oxtraordiiiury nurcotie properties. Tn 
northern climates the proportion of tliis ivsiii in th 
several parts of the plant is so siiinll ns to liai e escaped 
cenernl observation ; but in the warmer regions «>f the 
East, the resinous substance is Hudiciently ubiinduut to 
ozndo naturally from tho flowers, leRvea, and young 
twigs. The Indian hemp, wliieli is so higlilv prized for 
its narcotic virtues, is considered by some botanists to 
'be a distinct variety, and is distinguislied by them us 
<?. aaftm, var, indica. This herb, and tho resin ob- 
tained, are largely employed in Asm, and in soniepurts 
of Africa and 8outh America, lor the purposes of iiidul- 
gpiice. The whole olnnt dried is known by the name 
of yunjah in the marUetsof Culeuttn. The larger leaves 
and seed-ciipanles separated troni the stalks are called 
bany, auhjeet or aiiikcc. 'I'lie tops nnd tender puns of 
tho plants, culleeted just alter the flowering time, are in 
sonic plnecs sold under tho name of haacM?ch. The 
dried flowers, called JcieJ' in Morocco, contain so much 
of the narcotic principle that a small pipo filled with 
them, if smoked, will sufflee to intoxicate. Tho dried 
pistils of tho flower enter into the composition of the 
Tiirki:sih madjoun. The resin which naturally exudes 
from Iho loaves and flowers, when ean-fullv collected 
bv hand, is known os momeea ; the sumo, when beaten 
oft* with slicks, is sold under the namo ot’rbvrrua. An 
extract obtained by tho uso of butter, when mixed 
with spices, forms Ibo dawamese of the Arabs, nnd is 
tlio fouiidatinu of tho hasrhhch of many Eivstern coun- 
tries nnd districts. Tho dried plant is smoked, and 
sometimes chewed. I''i\o or ten grains reduced to 
powder arc smoked from a common pipo along with 
ordinary lobaceo, or from a water-pipe with a peculiar 
variety of tobacco called iomheki. The resin and resin- 
ous extract are generally swallowed in the form of pills 
or boluses. The hemp-plant and its preparations ap- 
pear to have been used from very remote times. Tho 
eflects of tho natural resin or ehurrua have been care- 
fully studied in Indio by Dr. O'Shaughuessy, He 
states that when taken in moderation it produces in- 
crease^ of appetito nnd great mental cficerfulness ; 
wliilo in excess it causes a peculiar kind of delirium 
and catalepsy. The eflect produced by hemp in its 
'different forms vanes, like that of opium, both in kind 
•ad in degree, wilh the race of men who use it, and 
with the individual to whom it is administered. Upon 
Orientals its general effect is of nn agreeable and 
oheerfol ohorootcr, eieiting them to laugh, dance, end 
■Ing, sad to commit various extravagances. It, how- 
•rer, rendon tome cxcitoblo and quarrelsome, dis- 
poiiog them to Mts of violence. Itislromthoextravo- 
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gant behaviour of individuals of this latter temperament 
that the use and meaning of our word *' assassin *' have 
most probably arisen, Hie word having been derived 
from naaehiachin, a baschisch-catcr. As a medicine, 
Indian hemp was tried bv Dr. O’Shaughnessy in rheu- 
matism, hydrophobia, cholera, and tetanus. In the 
last such wonderful cures were eflected, tba^ tho hemp 
was pronounced an anticnnviilsivo rcnievly of tho 
greate.st value. Pereira calls it an cxiiilarant, luebriant, 
phaTitasrontic^hypnOtic or soporific, and stupefaeient 
or narcotic. i|pfhe extract made in India, and tlica 
imported, has been found to be much stronger than 
that made over here. This fact seems to prove that 
the plant i.s materially injnred by tho voyage.— J?ef. 
Johnston’s Chemiatry qf Common Jjife. 

OAKNKb Coal, 1can‘-nel kole^ a brittle, compact 
variety <it coni, having a waxy lustre nnd a roncboidal 
frnottirc. It burns with a bright flame, emitting largo 
quaiiLitics ofgon, wliich renders it particularly valuable 
for gun-making. Cannel coal is a corruption of candlo 
coal, a name given to it from the candle-Iikc brilliance 
of its flame. Tito Scotch miners coll it parrot coal^ 
from tho chattering noise it makes when thrown into 
tho fire. Some of tho harder varieties are used for 
workini ’nto ornaments like jet. 

Caj« \.ls, kitn'-ni-buht is supposed to be n corrup- 
in rt . .♦ribs, the original inhabit iints of the West- 
Imlin 'lands, who were reputed to bo ninn-cators; 
and Iiencc tho term has come to denute an/lirojwphnyi, 
or persons who devour litmmn llosli. .Siunetiiues per- 
sons hrivo been driven bv' diro iiecossity, ns iii sieges 
and .shipwrerks, to eat hiininii flesh; nnd Ihe^e Imvo 
been insl iinees known of persons in eu ihzcd couu- 
depi ['ll I " ''’iui? 

for that kind of fimd, and to commit murdor in order 
obhiin it. Mnny \iers(>!is, however, bavo doubted 
whether lliere ever existed, in iinv state of society, a 
leople who wero voluntarily adiheted to this species 
>f b.irbnnly ; but Ibo testimony of modern travellers, 
IS well ns of ancient wnrers, is so strong upon this 
mint ns to leave little room to doubt tliut it has been, 
md eieii .still is, priietiscd among v.ariou.snieos. Homer 
•epresents the Cyclops and the Lnestrygons as nuihro* 
iioplnigi; and, nec'ording to Herodotus, thoMassagetni 
itc the flc--h of their nged pnreuta. ITcrodotus also 
asserts that tho I’adiri of India wero in the habit of 
killing and eating their ndatives when they fell ill ; 
and Hint, among tho Kfisedones, when a man's father 
led, his relations camo and helped to eat. tho dead 
lan, whoso flesh wua rendered more faintiiblo by 
being mixed up wilh that of animals. Such uccoiinta 
IS thcs« have been fully borno out by the de.sci iptious 
if modern traTellcrs, Tlio Btateinehts of Murco Polo 
rcgnrduig the H.ittns, a ncople of Sumatra, have been 
oiiUrmcd by Mr. Marsaen. When America was dis- 
overed, this practieo ww found to prevail to a very 
Teat extent. Aecording to I’rescott, “they (the 
ilexieans) did not cut human flesh merely to gratify 
brutish appetite, but in obedience to their religion. 
Their repasts wore made of the victims whose blood 
'lad been poured out on tho altar of sacrifice.’' The 
»ody of the siicriflced captive “ was delivered to the 
rar'rior who had taken him in battle, and by him, after 
icing dressed, was served up in an entertainment to 
lis friends. This was not tho coarse repast of famiMlied 
■aniiihals, but a banquet teeming with delicious beve* 
'ages and delicate viands, prepared with art and at* 
led by both sexes, who conducted themselves with 
all tho decorum of civilized life."— (C otii/kcs/ of 2 Ipx* 
TO.) In N*ow Zealand and many parts of Aft^ca caii- 
libnlisni was systematioally practised, withBomp,liiirnan 
Ileali being regarded as a great delicacy, and even pre- 
'erred to every other kind of ftwid. M, Du Clmillu • 
t.stes that tho Fans, a people of equatorial Afnoa, 
'.ot only devour the hodie.s of captives but even tho 
lodies of those who havo died of disease, purchasing 
or that purpose tho corpses of neighhouring tribes, 
md disposing iu tho same way those of their own. Ho 
'elutes that “ a party of Fans, who came down to tho 
lea-sliore, once actually stole • freshly-buried body 
Vom the cemetery, and 'cooked it and ate it among 
.hem ; and, ot another time, a party conv^cd a bodv 
into the woods, cut it up, and smoked the flesh, which . 
hey carried away with thefu." Soma of tha canniboll ( 
-a even said to display • coosiderable dagrea of tosto 
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in the natter of human floab. The Caribbocs are re- 
ported to hare preferred sucking; infants to all other 
food. Among the North-American Indians, the great- 
est luxury which a successful warrior could enjoy was 
the heart of his vanquished enemy. Among tKe'Fans 
the head U a royalty saved for tho'kini* ; and this, too, 
is the part which Uiohard Cmur-de-Lion is said, in the 
old romance which bears his name, to have partaken 
of, and to have declared that “there ia no llesh so 
nourissaut unto an Englishman us the head of a 
Surczyuc.*’ The Feejee islatidera are niibrted t<> liu\ e, 
ill some cases. “ spared the crews of Enf^Bi and French 
ships wrecked on their coasts, ns they had found, hy 
exxMwienco, that the flesh of such persona was tainted 
to an unpalatable extent by the savour of salt uud 
tobacco.“~ANCvc. Bnt. 

Cannon, kan^-non (Lnt. canna, a reed or tnl>e; 
Ital. cannone, a large tube).— As an ueeoiiut of the 
origin and progress of artillery and engines of war, 
from early ages to the ])resent time, and a description 
of the tarious improved weapons, and the ditrerent 
kinds of ordnance nsi'd in the English service, and 
some of the foreign nruiU'S and navies, will be lound 
in other parts of this volume (nee Aumsthonu Cen, 
DAiiLcnnir Gi;n, LiNCAsir.n C un, Oudnaucb^A util- 
Ll.lt7, &c.)i thn prc.srut avlielo will be devoted to a 
description of the method used at Woolwich uud else- 
where for canting, boring, and linisiiing brpn andiron 
cannon of ul] descriptions. It hoernn poseible iluit the 
old method of oasliug guns will bo niipcrscdcd by the 
manufacture of guns out of twisted bars of wrought 
iron, as adopted by Sir ^Villiam Armntrong, for, dcnpite 
tbo efl'orts of all who wish to detract from the merits 
of these adiuirablo weapons, thoir superiority over 
csst'iron guns, in many respects, has been clearly 
proved by the severe prools to which they have been 
subjected. It is ditllcult to say to what extent the 
improvement of theso ongincsof war, and the defensive 
armour-plates of vessels aud floating fortresMea, will lie 
carried; but, at uU events, the gun produced by 8irW. 
Armstrong in the spiing of claims the prc-eroi- 
nciiee at nresent, iilthough its perfornianees w ill most 
prohably bo cclijfiscd by the monster Armstrong gun 
now making, which will weigh 22 ions, and whicli, when 
rifled, will throw a bolt weighing (•(}() lbs. through 
the Warnor'9 side at a distiiiice of 3,000 yards. The 
12-ton gnu aboTo mentioned throw's a circular shot 
of 150 lbs. weight as a smooth-bored gun ; and, when 
rifled, an eloiigotcd projectile weighing SWllm. may 
. be discharged Irom it, A single discharge will buik any 
iron-dud vessel that now floats on the waters. In ex- 
perimental firing frfini this arm at Shneburyness, on 
Tuesday, April 0, lho2, a circular shot of 150 lbs. weight, 
propelled by the expansive force of 40 lbs. of gun- 
powder, knocked the outer plate and teak interior of 
the target to pieces, aud bulged the inner skin of iron; 
while another, ilrcd with a charge of 50 lbs. of powder, 
went through tho entire thickness of the target, cou- 
eisting of armour-plate, teak, and inner coating, and 
buried itself in the massive timbers that supported it, 
even loosening the blocks of granito with which the 
whole was backed up. With such signal proofs of the 
■aperioriry of the wrought-iron gun, it may be fuirly 
supposed that the time for cast-iron ordnance is rapidly 
passing away. In casting bronze guns, an alloy is made 
of nine parts of copper to one of tin ; but the propor- 
tion |of tin is generally increased for large guns and 
lessened for small ones. For iron guns, the metal ob- 
tained in Staflbrdshire and Monmouthshire in in no 
way bferior to the best Swedish iron. The principal 
part of tho cannon used in the British service nos been 
cast by the Carron and Low Moor companies, and other 
private firms ; but the government have lately estab- 
Lshed a fonndry at Woolwich, to avoid tbo necessity of, 
being entirely draendent on private enterprise. The 
first thing to be done in making a cannon is to build up 
tho mould iu which the weapon ia to be cast. A model 
of the gun, turned in hard well-seasoned wood, or 
madO'Of iron, is set upright, and surrounded with a 
casing or box. This casing is made of pieces connected 
by nuts and sorewa passii^ through flangea projeotinw 
from the sides. As it is 'built up round the moi^ 
piece by piece, the intervening space is filled with sand, 
mixed wuh a little day and water, and rammed tightly 
together. The model and the mould of Mud ecouod it 
397 
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are made much loiiAr Uiaii the actuallength of tho gun. 
that tho whole of the gnu inav consist of good metal, 
Tho piece that projects from the inuzslo when the cast, 
iugis finished, in consequence of this, is called the 
'* dead-head," and is cut oil* iu a lathe i it oontaius the 
scum and impuriiicsoftho iiioltcu metal, whiqli always 
rise to the surface when it is poured into Mio iiuiuld. 
The dead-bead is also useful in 8U]iplyiog the ahrinkago 
arising from cooling, whon tho metal cuntrncla about 
of an inch in every foot. When the mould has been 
aried in a stove, tho outer casing and model aro re- 
moved, and the mould itself separated iu pieces, which 
are ciirnfully built together in a vertical posilion, and 
imbedded iu a surrounding miiss of sund to recoivo the 
iiioUen iron. The metal, seloeted ior its tougliuuiis 
and hardness, is then fiiBcd in a funiiiee with coal, and, 
when liquid, is allowed to run iuto tho mould whiuli 
has lieeii prepared io reeeivo it. \yhen the easling is 
thoroughly cooled, tbi* dead-bead ia cut off, aud the 
axis of tho piece exactly found by the aid of the een- 
tering-maehiiie. As soon as this operation has heeu 
performed, tho gun is removed to another lathe, and 
the rings at tho mu/.zle and breech, and those on either 
side of tho trunnions, aro curebilly turned. Great 
nicety is required in this part of the process, fur tho 
formation of tho bore ia regulated by tbeso rings. Tho 
gun IB then raised by muana of points resembling 
eoncs, that enter tho ceuieriiigs, to admit of lh« truu- 
nions being turned by the action of tho trunnioniiig 
machine*; after wlueli tho holes that rveeiyo the 
langent-scttle, und tho bush of copper through which 
the vent is bored, aro cut by means of a drill. The 
hole in which this eopper plug is screwed onicrs tho 
boro diagonull}'. The diameter of the vont itself is 
about J of au inch. The process of boring ia next per- 
lormed; tbo gun is placed in a boriiigrmaehino in A 
vertical position, ana the boring oflccted by moans of 
a very hard and sliarp steel tool, tvhich works at thn 
end of a long iron bur, somowliat after tho manner of 
aoentrobit. Sometimes the gun is made torevoho, 
and to rise gradually ns llio interior is out away by tho 
boniifctool ; and in oihermethods tho gunis fixed, and 
tho cutting-tool revolves. Tho exterior of the gun is 
then finished off, and it is aflorwiirds taken to tho 
proving-eluimber. A somewhat ditt’erent method ia 
used at Woolwich for forming the models and moulds 
of the brsis or broir/.c guns that arc cast there. Fueli 
model is formed in three separate parts; tbo central 
art, from the biwe-nrig hi the middle of tho dead- 
end is made on u piece qf wood less in diameter at 
one end tbrin (ho oihcr, that it may bo readily pulled 
out when oecuHiuii requires it. Htraw is now wound 
round tliis wooden crntrc, and an exterior coating of 
moistened 8.ind, earth, and horse-dung put over the 
straw. The w hold muss is mado to rcvolvo against a 
board cut in tho form of lialf tho longitudiiml section 
of the gun, whieh moulds tho composition to tho re- 
quired shupQ. Tho nuidi'l of tho breech is made on a 
co.io of iron in a Himilar manner, and pieces of wood 
aro affixed in tho proper places to represent the trun- 
nions, vcnt-piccc, and 1 augcnt-scale. This model is 
then coated with a composition of sand and hair, wbioii 
fiirms tho mould for tho required cannon. Tho ino/iol 
is then taken out by degrees, the wooden centre being 
first pulled out, and then the slrnw which surrounded 
this centre ; tho composition forming tho exterior of 
the model is next removed by the action of fire, the 
horse-dung having tho property of making the com- 
position light and friable, and the hollow mould, whea 
dried, is ready for use. Tho trunnion-models, and oMier 
pieces of wood that have been used in the prooess, are 
taken away at difierent stages of tho manufacture of 
tbo mould, the composition being put on in three or 
four separate coats. When tho mould ia put in the 
casting-pit, tho three separate pieces in which it has 
been made aro careiully built together and imbedded 
iu sand, as in making the moulds already described for 
iron ordnance. Prior to 1750 cannon were east hollowiT 
but about this date the method of casting them in » 
solid piece and boring them aftorwarda was discovered 
by a Swiss engineer. As the exterior cools before the 
interior, it ia found to be of much closer grain than the 
part which ia subseqnently removed; and, on this 
aoeoant^ cannon macle on this system were soon dis* 
oofs^ to be far anperior to guna vbioli were eaal 
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Itolloiff the metal v iiirh trws more poroas, utid, 
cooaaqvently, iuu<^) irr>alrer in some parts than in 
)lhere ; and as it ci i not cfL'^r m uniform resistance to 
the force of the poirder jn pert, the piece was 
liable to burst a^any t'oo'. 'Li.o fulloirin); iiro some 
of tbo largest and Tnoiit reui'o V;.ble cannon ever con- 
structed:^]. Acttiiwon i:vM by Mahomet II. at the 
Eiei^ of Adrianoplo in I v^hich fired balls of btonn 
of 000 Ihs. weight. 2. A l aniioh at EbrcnbrcitBt<‘in, on 
IhoKbine, made in ii >« vulher more than 18 feet 

long, and 18 inches iu lht\ tiitro. It requirc'S n ball 
weighing ISOlbs. '1 iic inouster cannon cast by 
Anrangzebe iu India in n»«' id the ** Lord of the 
Plain,*' which ie l-tfect loi g L8 i ‘hes in the bore, un.l 
will fire a ball weighing 1,60 lib?.. This guu is to bo 
seen at Bejapoor, wi(h isTndb'r iron gun of similar 
calibre. Tiioraon'd in w>i < n u n as oust is said to bo 
m oxistenco at Ahmed tbo presool day. 4. 
The huge wrought-iiou gun iji.ide by Messrs. Horsfall, 
(it Liverpool, in 18''^. ami preMented by them totho 
llritish goverumciit Ir is ji^i 10 feet long, and weighs 
nearly 22 tons, 'i ..«■ eu rioii i bva.'ia gun at Dover Custic, 
known as Queen .{''ii/iilx^iii's pocket pistol, ca.st in 
Holland, andprcsoiit’d Id bci* by the Butch statos, is 
abcaudfnl speciUMM'. of IIlc <.i-diianoe of that period. 
— Kef. EngliBh Cy''Vo/!ff'fiT(T— Arts and Scicno-vi. 

Oawok, Jbd-noo' (L^r. aauol - Span, cannn)^ n Imat 
luiioh used by rudf natioiiM. ft is generally ina Jc by 
excavating the truiiK <iv bodv of a tree, and tju-n cut- 
ting or burning it irbi :i siolable shape. .Sometimes 
it is made of bark or t \ leii. Sdi.io otinocs hii\ o decks, 
iwd are moved !•> sail' made of rushes or Kilk-gr.iss; 
MBM are large eiiov;;;b to ca'-.v twenty to thirty hogs- 



heads of sugar. The} are, liowsvcr, gerioiMllv small 
to width, with barely loom t wo men to sit ul ‘roust : 
tbo length varies greatiy, J'he canoe is geiierully an 
open boat rowed w itU pveiUes nintcad of oars. As the 
remains of canoes hr.\r>be(Mi dog up in various parts 
of the United Kingdom, li is evident that they were 
mneh used by the ancienl luitons. 

Cahow, kiin'-ON, is s word derived from the Greolr, 
and used in vanoiu. ae.ees by ccolehiastioal writers. 
Its original meaning, unci that in wliieii it is used by 
the apostle Paul, i » rulr — “ As many as walk according 
to this rule (Gr. cinofl). peace be on them and mercy.” 
— (Gal. vi.lU.) llcneen tvuie lo ho applied in thoearly 
Ohurch to a law orrul*-, t i.her of doctrine or discipline, 
onaoted by persons ol uulUvn ity in tho Chnrcli, as popes, 
hiahopB, councils. Tluu w c speak of the canons oMho 
counoil of Nice, the oanomol tiic council of Trent, mean- 
ing tho 'decisions of thesD eouneils on pointnof doctrine 
or discipline anbniilted lotheni. The number of canons 
is very great, the coUeoted body of them forming what 
IS caUud tho Canon Z'NP (which ere). The Ap'tttolieal 
Canotu are generally believed fo hare been issued at a 
very early period, and are by some referred oven to 
the time ot the apostles themselves; whence their 
nnme. Canon wk^ also applied to a catalogue of all 
the things belonging iu the UUurch, or to a caLuiogue of 
acknowledged ami tsuonized by the Church; 
r^sb a book used in the .•i*fvioc of the Church, as a ool- 
• Meotion of hymns which were to be sung on festivals. 
More recently it came lo be applied to the divine and 
Haired writings i iu which sense we apeak of the canon 
of Scripture, tbe-caumiieal beaks of the Old and New 
TestMepts. (®ee Bxwun.'i Canon is also applied to 
the book of lawa and to which persons arc 
subject who devoto tuem^clres to a religious life. 
These rnlea were fri*o.' ly ivad over to sumi persons, 
^aod to thcin also ths £.. came to be appliod • 

the Auguatinn,*! o vimo* iwtopied 


Canon 

and lived under the rule of 8t. Angustioe, The Pns- 
obal canon is a table of the movable feasts, showing 
the day of Easter and the other feasts depending unit, 
for a cycle of umeteon years. Canon is also applied 
to that part of the communion service or mass of tli<> 
Kotnau Catholic church which follows immediately 
after the Sanctus and Hobanou, corresponding to that 
port of the service of the English churcu wlucn begins 
at tho prayer, “ We do not presume,*' &c. 

Can ox, is one who possesses a prebend, or rovenuo 
allotted for prr/ornianoe of divine^ service in a 
cathedral or (wsgiate church. The institution of this 
order is not aucient, being attributed to Chrodegangus, 
a bishop of Meta about the middle oi the 8tb century. 
At first they wore merely’ inferior eoclesiiist.icB, living 
iu eominunity by the cathedral, and assisting the bishop 
ill Ills duties, entirely dependent on his will, and sup- 
ported by the revenues of the bishopric : at first, ther 
even inherited his movables, By degrees they shook 
off their dopciidonce, and formed themselves intosepa- 
rale hodies, of which, however, the bishops were still 
tho recognized heads. In the 10th century there were 
establiBhiucnlB of this kind formed even in cities where 
there wiire no bishops, and tliose took the name of 
‘gaiious, or CoUeges, the membevs being called 
‘tea. The name chapter now given to those 
was not in use till long after. In time, the 
cani'i'iuul or Ciillegiafc life beciirno so common that 
ex cry cathedral had Its chapter dif.linui from the rest 
of the clerpy. They gradually relaxed in their ob- 
scr'.'anec or their rulcB, and ut length they ceased to 
live ill comnitttiily ; yet they .still formed bodies, 
making thcmiielvcs as a ncccst>ary council of the 
lushop, uKsuiniiig the rights of the rosi of the clergy, 
and taking upon theuiselves the udministratioii of a see 
during Its xueancy, and tlie ileution of a bishop lo 
BUjipiy it, Then* wore even some chapters exempt 
from tho jurisdiction of llie bishop, and owning no 
head but their dean. Afier tho exampl."* of calhctlrul 
chapters, collogiate ones also continued to exist as 
bodies after they Lad eea^cd to live in oommunilie^'. 
Canons were of varmus kmda ; as, car.ftnai canottf, who 
were attached, in cariltnufif to U'churcb, tt.s a priest is 
to a parish ; dotuici/iarg cuuotfn, such as, not being in 
orders, hud no right in any particular chapters; expec^ 
iative runouft, sneh as, without haxiiig any revenue or 
prnbend, hud the title and dignity of canons, a voice in 
the chnjitiT, and a pliico in the choir till a prebend 
sboiihl b.>t‘.>ine vacant. Foreign canons were sin^ as 
did not olliciato iu the cunoiiries to which they be* 
longed, and wore opposed to maimioHarg or re«jdenf«ar;y 
canons. Zav or honorary canons were persons among 
the laity who, out of honour and respect, had been 
admitted into some chtipter of canons. Tertiary canons, 
•r such us had only a third part oi tho revenues of ih« 
cuuoiiiciite. Jicffular canons were such as lived in 
conimunity, and, like religions communities, bad, in 
process oi'tiTTio, mlded tho solemn profession of vows 
to tho pruetieo of their rules : they were called regular 
to distingnibh them from secular canons, who Con- 
doned living in community, and mixed more or less 
with the world, but at the same time practised a reli- 
gious life according to the rules of the order. The 
order of regular canons of St. Augustine wos brought 
into England by Adclwald, confessur to Henry I., who 
erected a piuory ut Nostel, in Yorkshire, and obtained 
for them the church of Carlisle as an episcopal see, 
with the privilege of choosing their own bishop. Th^ 
were singtilorly orotected and encouraged by Henry I. 
and by Queen Maud ; and it appears that under tho 
reign of Edward I. they had fifty-three priories. This 
in^Ulution was spared at the time of the Keformatiou, 
and ii continues to the present day. Canons are some- 
times called preheridancs from their being in the en- 
joyment of a prebeod ; they have stalls in tbeeathedral 
churches, which are generallv called prebendal stalls. 
They are still nominally what tb^ once actually were, — 
the council of the bisliop for the adniiiuatrarion of the 
affairs of his diocese; and they constitute tho chapter 
of the body known as the Bean and Chapter. (6Ve 
Bbast asD Chaytbe.) 

Cahox, a vocal composition eousisting of two, throe, 
or four parts, in which the several voices begin at fixed 
intervals consecutively ; sometimes each voice oom- 
meaeea with the sanei somelJiDes with diilbfent notee. 
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Cutons msy be finite or infinite ; the former end, like 
other eompositions, with a cadcuee, while in infinite 
eanonethe theme is began again before the parts whioh 
follow are eonclndod. They are so constructed as to 
form aperpetual/aytte, but diflier from ordinary/l^ttes; 
for in the latter it is sufficient for the subject to he 
repeated ocoasionallj acoording to the laws ot counter- 
TKnnt, while in the former it must be strictly repeated 
by all the succeeding parts. In ancient inuaio canons 
were rulea for determining the intervals of notes. 
Ptolemy, rejecting the Ariaioxeuia|te(‘tliod of mea- 
suring the intervals in rausio by tM magnitude of a 
tone, thought that they should lie distmgtiished ac- 
cording to the ratio -1 or proportions whseh the sounds 
terminating those intervidH bear to one another when 
considered according to their degree of iiotitciiess or 
gravity, which, before AristoxenuR, was the old Pytha- 
gorean way. From this canon Ptolomy and lu'a fol- 
lowers have been called Crtnonu-i, an those of Aris- 
toxenus were named MunM, Amorigiit tho ancient 
Greeks this term siguified what we now call a mono- 
chord. 

Cakox Law. is a body of Komaii eoelesiaMical law 
relative to siu-h matters as that church either has, 
or protcmla to have, the proper juriadtclioii over, aud, 
considered with respect to any intrinsic obligation, 
has no force or authority in tins kingdom ; it is no 
more bitnling in ICnglaiui than our Lnglibh laws are 
binding at Koine. Kiit, as far as tins foreign liivr, on ac- 
count ol Rome peculiar property, has in Rome particular 
cases and in some jiarticular courts been introduced 
and allowed by our laws, so far it obliges, and no 
farther, its authority being wholly founded upon that 
permissiou and adoption. Wherever the system of 
canon law departs from tho rules of our common and 
statute law, the latter take place of tho former. Tho 
decrees and canons of tho Church of Komo wero 
od^tsd, as they then existed, by the clergv and people 
of nngland so early os ibo year (105. About the middle 
of tho 12th ventury,*>hutsaid by Godolphin to hat o been 
in the year 1230, a system of laws under tlie inilueuen 
of successive popes Began to bo coinjnled and j>romul- 
gated at diflerent periods. This sy.strm has been 
generally diiliised through Kuropc, and prevails with 
more or leas authority in different countries under the 
title of the Canon faw. It cousiRts of two principal 
parts,— tho Decrees and tbc Decreluls. About the year 
1150, that which is called the Decrees, or Dceretam, 
having been first collected by Ivo, bishop of Carnal, 
was iierfpcted by Gratuin the monk, the, confessor of 
PopeKugenius, who allowed them to bo read in schools 
and alleged for law. This is tho must ancient work, us 
beginning frpm Constantine the Great, the first Chris- 
tian emperor. — (Bidley's Fww Citfif and ^clnitian- 
UmI Xaw, p. 74, €i wq.) The Decretals are canonical 
epistles written by tho popes, or popes and cardtmil<i, 
mr determining some matter of controversy. Thes» 
were compiled by Kaymundus Barciiiius, chaplain to 
Gregory IX., and pubfished at his comniaiid about the 
year 1231. to which Boiiifnce VI [I. added a sixth book 
]n*1398. The Clementine Constitutions, which appear to 
be intended as a continuation of the Decretals, were 
compiled by Clement V., and publiflhed by his sueces- 
9 or, John }tXl., at Avignon, in 1317, who afterwards 
collected some further constitutions, which wero pub- 
lished about the year 1340.— (Ridley, ib.) A sevcniij 
book of Decretals and a book of Inatitijtes were added 
'bj Gregory XII., under whose sanction the Corput 
Juris CiMonieit containing all tlie several parts, was 
published in 3680. The Decrees api^ar to set out 
tile origin of the canon law, and the rights, dignities, 
and degrees of ecclesiastical persons, with their manner 
of election, ordination, Ac. The Decretals contain tlm 
law to bo used in tbc ecclesiastical conrts. To this 
body of canonical law of foreign origin must bo added 
tha coDstitutionB passed in tills country by the pope's 
legatee, Otho and Othobon, and the prela tes of England, 
assembled in national eonncils in 1237 and 12(19, and 
also the constitutions framed in provincial synods 
under the authority of sneoetsive archbishops of Can- 
terbnrv, from Stephen Langton, in 1222, to Archbishop 
Chicbely in 1414. The government of the Eaglish 
church is partially founded on the canon law* but no 
part of this law is of force except from the roysl eseent ; 
•afi if at any tiao the cotiesiBetieal courts didi I7 their 
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ecntence, andeavour to enforee obedienoa toauehpavl 
of the canon law ae was inoonaietcBt witb« or oppoaad 
to, the eommofi law, the courts at ooxnmoti law^ upon 
complaints made, would want prohibition. Tbeautho* 
rity vested in the Church of Bnglaad of makingcohoM 
was ascertained by tho statute of In Hen. VIll. c. 19» 
commonly called the Act of the Olergjra Snbmieaion, by 
which they acknowledged that the convocation lied 
always been ossemblcd by the king's writ; so that, 
although the power of making canons resided in the 
clergy met in convocation, their force was derived 
from the authority of ibo king's assenting to and con- 
firming tbom. The old oauone coationeo iu full force 
till tho reign of James 1., when tho clergy, being 
Rsaembicd in convocation, the king cave them leave to 
treat and consalt upon canons, which they did, ond 
presented thorn to the king, W'ho gave theui the royal 
assent. These wero a collection out ot the several 
jirocediug cauona and injunctions, flonie of those 
cuij'iii.H are now obRolofc. In the reign of Charles I. 
BOV end canons wero passed liy the clergy in convoca- 
tiou. A most clttborato hnl.iry of tho canon law will 
Im* found in the historical inlroductiou to Ayiiife'e 
Parergon." 

CUnunm, Boon: or, in So>itlish Reel. Tlisi., was a 
code of Oil nous or laws prepai-ed by the Fiooltisb pre- 
lates, and coullrmed uudev tiiu great soul by letlers- 
palent bearing date May 23, 1036. TIiorp ranons wero 
Bubveraivo of tho wbolo conaiitutioii ct' tho Church of 
Scotland, and enjoined adliercnce to the liturgy, which 
had not yet boon published or even prepoved. They 
decreed excoinmuiiicatinu against all who aliould deny 
the king's Rupremacy m oo.clcsiasticid matters, or that 
liould dare to say that the liturgy (unpublished) con- 
tained Hnyihing contrary to the Si*riptureB. No general 
assembly hhould bo called but by the king j no ecclo- 
RiaMlical busincRS should bo discussed, except in tho 

E rcluiio courts ; no private mootings should be hold 
y ministers for expounding the Boripiures ; and on 
no occasion, in public, should a minister engago in 
•'xtempore prayer. Groat indignation was felt alfover 
Soidland when tho ohnracier of tboso oanons camo to 
bo known ; and though it did not then break out into 
positive violence, it added greatly to that deep under- 
current of feeling which soon afterwords broke out 
with such violonou, 

Cako.vb or TUB CnuBCii or EvaLATm, kdn^ont, aro 
•rtaiii law sand constitutions made fortho government 
ol the Oliurch, and ahieh have received the assent and 
confirmation of the kings of England. Even when tho 
papal power was most dominant in England, from tho 
time of William I. to the Reformation, tlio Ohuveh had 
no power to enforce any canons or constilulions which 
hnd not received tlie royal BRsent. The Canons iu fore* 
at tlie in England were all collected, explained, 
and systcniatized by Lyndwood, dean of tlie Arches in 
tho reign of Henry Vl. It was intended to reform 
tlicse canons soon after the Reformation, and Oranmer 
and some other commisnioners were appointed for that 
purpose by Henry Vtl I and Edward Vl. Tho work 
was completed ; but tho king dying beforo it was con- 
firmed, ii still remains unconfirmed. Thobook is called 
Reformatio Locum Ecclcsianticarum ex authoritata 
Regis Hcnrir; VIII. incfaoata, ct per EduardumTI. 
provccta." Tiiesc canons are still binding, and are acted 
upon in the ecclesiastical courts, except where they 
are superseded by subsequent cations or by acta of 
parliament. Another book of articles or canonawaa 
made at a provincial synod in London, April 3, 1571, 
by Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, and the rest of 
the bishops ; but it is not said to have been oonfitmed 
by royal authority. In the 27 Elis., certain CMEiotie 
wero agreed to by tho archbishop and bishops at a 
provincial synod at Loudon, Nov. 24, 1684, ana after- 
wards confirmed by royal autbori^. Other canons 
andconctitutioDS were treated of by a provindal synod 
of Canterbury, and being afterwaios approeved cu and 
confirmed by the queen, they were, l^royal anth^tyk 
transmitted to the two ptovlneee of Oanterbnry and- 
Turk, and published fof the dae observance of them. 
In IfiOB a synod assembled at London, under the areb* 
bishop of Canteibnry,' in terms of a writ issued by 
James I. for that pnrp^, to confer, oonsiderrOonsuH. 
and agree upon suoh canons, orders, ordinageOf^ m 
eoDstitntiont m they iboold think necessmyifit^Aiid 
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oonveniont for tbe honoar and service of God, the notes a tax or tribute. It is more particularly nsed 
f*ood and quiet of tbe Oburcb, and the bettor govern- in the Greek church for a fee paid by tbe clergy to 
ment thereof, to be from time to time observed, per* bishops, archbishops, and metropolitans, for degrees 
formed, fulfilled, and kept by the whole clergy. These and promotions. It is also applied to the tirst-lriiits 
canons are 141 in number, and are for the most part a paid b;^ the Greek laity t<} (hoir bishops or priests, and 
digest of old canons,, with some new ones added. They which is regulated according to the number of houses 
(reat->-l. Of the Church of England; 2. ot divine ser* orAre$ in a place. 

vice and administration of tbe sacraments ; of min* Canonist, Mn'-on-Ui, fs a person skilled in, or who 
isters, their ordination, function, and charge; 4. prol'oBRCS, tlio study and practice of tbe canon law. 
aohoolmastore ; 6. things appertaining to churches ; Canonists and civilians are usually combined in tho 
0 . churchwardens and Bide*uicn; 7 . parish clerks; 8. samo persons; and honce the iitlo juris utriusque 
ecclesiastical courts ; 0. judges ecclesiastical and their dnetor^ or tequm metoTg which is usually expressed by 
surrogates ; 10. proctors ; 11. registrars and apparitors ; J.U.l). or LL. 1). 

12. authority of synods : forniitig tho basis of the ecclc- CAyoNiZATioK, Iciin-on-i-zaV-thunt in tho llniuan 
siasticid law as bearing upon the clergy, but not binding Catholic ohurch, is a ceremony hy winch a deceased 
upon the laity, except in so far as they are doclurutury person is enrolled in the canon or catalogue of tho 
of tho nnciont canon law. In 1040 the convocation then saints. Canonization wai not known in tho Christum 
asBomblcd passed a body of canons, which were ratified rharoh till about the luiddlo of tho lOlh century, and 
by the king under the groat seal tho samo year ; but it seems to bare been borrowed from the custom 
being of a very arbitrary nature, an attempt wiis made among tho Greeks and Itomnns of deifying the more 
at tho time to set them aside, on tho pica that the distingnishod of their great iiirn andlierties. Itpro- 
uoniocnUon could not lawfully continue its ecMsioii bably took its rise in the practice of tho Chiiri'h invoking 
after the dissolution of parliament. Tlie opinion of the aid of early inarlyrs. Tho bishops nt first decided 
Iheiiulges at the time was unanimously in favour of wrho were entitled to ibis honour, and afterwards what 
tho legulify of the proceedings ; but they were utiiini* was t irst u mere local decision c:aino to be concerted 
mnusly rejected by the Commons, and, by an act passed inti i imposing ceremony, and the power of con- 
in tho'Wih year of Charles 11., they were abrogated, fern ; this honour was nj'propriated uy tho popes. 
— Jtef. Hook’s CAwreA ifie/ioMury. ^ Alex, nder III., in 1170, iiroiioiineed it an excliisivo 

OANONIC.A:. or OANONk.ssns, w.-is a prixilege of the papal chair. At first none but martyrs 

namo given to ecclesiustieal virgins, from their being wen' admitted into the category of eiiiuts ; hiilaftcr- 
eiiroUed in a canon or catalogue of eeeloainstics.^ They wards men of il.stinguislu-il piety were admitted to 
dillercd from monastic xirgms in not being eunOued to (Imm honour; and in later times tho pope assumed tho 
e elnixter, but in living ordinarily in the houses oi their right of admitting iikso sneli kings and potentates ns 
parfintSa had greatly f.ivoured his tempornl interests. Now, no 

CamukiCAI, htn-on'-e-knl, of or belonging to flu* steps can be taken towards canonization until fifty years 
canons of tho ehurdi. Canouit'aL Aowr.* arc certain after tho person’s death; but formerly there were no 
stated times of the day assigned to the ollices of prayer restrictions in this respect, and the honour was fre- 
Hud devotion, “(hut all (M<ristians throughout the quently obt.iined through family interest or tho in- 
world might at the same time join together to glorify trigues of friends. A fuw pretended luii'nclos at the 
God.” They are observed principally among Konian tomb we ro Piiflieient to give one a claim to have hia 
Catholics, and are jirime, toree, next, and nones — the luimo inscribed urnong tl)p saints. Since the time of 
first, third, sixth, and uintli hours of the day; t.e, at SIX, llenedict XLV., im ofUcial, known as Vacrocato del 
»i«o, twelve, and three o'clock; vespers in tho evening, Vtavolo (tlio I)ovir.s advocate) is employed, whoso 
at six; complin, aa completing tho services of the business it is to sift the evidenco brought forward, and 
day ; nud malms aud lauds shortly after uiiditiglit. In to endeavour to oppose the admissiou of the candidate. 
England tho canooical hours are from eight to twehe Tlio first step towards cimonization is beatification 
o'clock, beforo or after which marriage cannot be (which «er). After beatification has been obtained, a 
legally performed in any parish church. Cuuoniral new suit is necessary in order to obtain the canoiuza- 
lettere. in tho ancient ehuruli, were tcslimoniala of tho tion of tho sumo individual, Eor that purpose, tho 
orthoftox faith sent by tho bishops and clergy to each pope bolds four consistories. In tho first ho causes 
other in order to keep up the Catholic comnmhioti, and tho petition of thoso*wlio requeat tho canonization to 
to distinguish Christians from heretics. Canonical life, be examined by three auditors of the rota, and directs 
tlio method or rule of living prescribed by the ancient tho cardinals to revise all the necessary instruments ; 
olorgy who lived in community, Canouteal obedience in tho second the cardinals report the mutter to the 
isthatsubmissionwhich, by the ecclesiastical laws, the pope; in the third, which is in public, the cardinals 
inferior clergy are bound to pay to tlioir bishops, and pay their adoration to tho pope, aud tho Devil's advo- 
religious persons to their superiors. In the Church of cute makes his appearance, raising doubts as to tho 
England every clergyman takes uu oath of canonical gcnuincuess of the miraeles, and cxpo.<iing any want 
oliedience to his bishop when ho is instituted to a of formality in tho procedure. On tho other hand^ 
benefice or licensed to a cure. Canonical punishmente anotlicr advocate in^cs a pompous oration in praise 
ore those which the Church has in its power to inflict, of the candidate, and expatiates at great length on tho 
as in Boman Catholic countries excommiiiucatioii, miracles which he is said to have wrought. In tho 
penance, aud the like. CuNonicn^ sins, in tho ancient fourth consistory, the pope, having summoned together 
church, were such us were deemed capital or mortal ; the cardinals and prelates, orders the report concerning 
ns idolatry, mnrder, heresy. tho deceased to ne read, and then takes their votes 

Cakoitjci, kan-on-V-ei, a term applied in onriy times whether ho is to bo caoonued or not. On the day of 
to tho clergy, from their names being enrolled in a the eononization the church of St. Peter is hung with 
canon or oatmogue of some church. rich tapestry and most brilliantly illuminated, whilo 

CANOirxcs, or Caxtouxca, kan-on’-ihe, tho name ap- the pope and oil tho cardmala omciate in white. The 
plied by Epicurua to hit aystem of logic, as consisting ceremony is very expensive, and therefore is not often 
only of a few rules or eanons. He rejected tho dia* performed; but recently (1802) the honour has been 
lectics of tho Stoics, as full of vain snbtilt les and deceits, conferred upon certain Japanese martyrs, 
and fitted rather for parade and disputation than for Caitovky, or Canonicatb, kau’-on-re, is the name 
direotiug the understanding in the pursuit and attain- of the oillcc filled by a canon. A prebend may exist 
truth. Canonics treated of tne means by which without a canoniente ; but tho canonicate is inseparable 
More r«tfw*c, both physical and ethical, was obtained, from the prebend. It is tho canonicate that gives the 
JUBDITM wn oonditions or crUeria of truth. These con- right of suffrage and other privileges to the canon, aud 
M scripture, xrding to him, were sensations, ideas or not tbe prehnid. 

^stments. , aud aflections. From these three sort# Caitopvb, ka-no'-pWf a very bright star of tho first 
the book df>ne8S wo get aU our knowledge, which is magnitude in Argo, a constellation of tho southern 
imbjeet wb^*al or moral ; the former perceived by the hemisphere. Tho origin of tho name is uncertain > but 
These rules titter by the understanding. In reality bis it was probabW derivoa from the ancient Egyptian city 
to thengirrespond very much to what is now termed Canopus, or Canobus, whicb was situated on one of 
thu 4 , the the mouths of the Nile called the Canopic mouth, about 

OIWi in a gentrsl aenie, de* three miles distant from the modem Aboukir, 
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Canopy 

Cakovt, (Or. ionopaion, from itonop, agnot), 

a word meaning in its original sense a coven tig similar 
to the mosquito curtains of India, to protect the sleeper 
from those insect'^. Bubsequeutlv tlio term canopy was 
applied to any ornanientat covering nborn tiie bead, 
for the purpose of distinction, honour, or adornment. 
In this sense the word is synonvmouH with the term 
baldachin. (5ee liALDAcriiK.) tu Arch., it is applied 
to the coverings that project from the surface of the 
wall above the heads of statues placed in niches and 
-over altar-tombs, and to the dripstones over windows 
when elubonitely carved. Miignitlceiit specimens of 
canopies tire to lie found over the tombs of some ofutir 
Icings, and over the bishop’s throne in many of our ca- 
thedrals. Thecunopv is a peeuliar feature of Gothic 
«robitecturo, belonging principally to tho l>e<‘<mited 
Unglihh nnd Perpendicular Knglisn styles. Tliecami-' 
pies that ore found over iiltar-tomlis are generally 
formed by a flat roof supported on pillars at (ho side-i, 
with a senes of beautifully-caned arches running from 
pillar to pillar in Iho front. Those formed in reci'sses 
are often groined and adorned with pendants. Some 
canopies, uarticulurly tho-^e erected over bishops’ 
thrones ana the bmdis of monarclH, rise in mucccshivo 
tiers inosfelabiu’Utelv chiBcllcd, and terminate in b 
jroiro adorned w ith crockets and a flnial. — Parker’s 
Ofoimry of ArchUrrture. 

Cant, kanit is a term to wliich various derivations 
have been assigned, lly somo it is derived from tho 
Latin rnultig, sung; by others from quaint; and by 
others from Andrew Cniit, a rather pnuniiient Seot- 
tish diTino of the 17th century. It denotes a quaint 
aflpcted manlier of speaking or writing, or the s}icak- 
ing in a wiunuig, afieotod tone of voice. It is more 
particularly applied to a pceiiliur manner of preach- 
ing, firaying, or begging. It oiho denotes tb« ire- 
quont use of plirusos not well understood ; or the 
use of t»’rms of a )>:irt)oular profession or elass of indi- 
viduals ; ns, gipsy cant. It siguilics also tho scUing or 
bidding at an auction. 

CA^'T.lBBI, kan-fai’-bre, in Ancient ITist., the name 
of a rude people of Spiiiii, inbiibiting the inountainoiia 
districts between I’aleneia, ia JiltiUtafia, and Asturias, 
to the shores of the Ifay of biscav, which, after th*'iii, 
was < iilb'd the Cuntnbriun Sea. I’liey arc described as 
resembling the Scythi.'ins and Thracians ;'aTid by tlieip 
bravery they maintained a six Years' contest with the 
liotnnns, begun by Augustus and concluded by Agrippa 
(n.C. 25— -IH], a portion of th« people still remained 
unsubdued in their native fastnesses, uml from these 
the Ibi.sques of tho prcseiit day are believed to have 
aprniig. 

Cantata, Hn-fa'-frt*(Ital., from canfarft Ui sing), in 
31us., an elegant aperies of vocal comiioaition, of winch 
there are several kinds, supposed by some to have 
been inventeil by llarbara Strozsiv, o Venetian ladv, 
about the middlo of tho 17th century, while others 
attribute its invention to GituMimo Cunssimi, pontiUcat 
maestro dt capella. It consists of an iutcrnuxturc o* 
air and rccitaiive, and was at onetime extended to 
atich a len);th ns to form a sort of small opera, but is 
now, however, ordinarily written for only one voice 
with a hasf^ though sometimes for soverHl, 

accompanied by one or more instruments. In Italy, 
cantatas of great length, accompanied by a uu- 
merons band, are usually performca on great oc'asioiis 
of festivity, such as tho reconciliation oi princes after 
a long disunion, or the arrival of great personages in 
the capital of a state. But these diflered eBsentiolIy 
from what is usually understood by a cantata, or mo- 
nologue, consisting of short recitatives and two or three 
airs at most, as they arc occasionally poems in whieh 
eeveral singers are employed. According to Do Cange, 
the word cantata was used in the Church as early as 
the year 1314 to express what is at present understood 
by anihemt with which word it is still synonymous 
in Germany, cantatas being chiefly confined, in the 
Lutheran church, to sacred music. 

Canteen, kan-ieen* (Ital. cantina, a wine-cellar or 
vault), a place within the barracks where the soldier 
may purouase beer and spirits. It is under the con- 
trol of the officer in command, who can regulate the 
price and see that the cantineer supplies liquor of a 
good quality, and practises no imposition on bis cos- 
toman. The sale of spirits •( these places was for- 
401 


OontioloB 

bidden in 1947. The canteens are rented fVom fvtem- 
ment : it ia to be hoped that soldiers’ club-hooaes will 
soon be substituted for them. The term eaotoen is 
also applied to a chest in which officers carry plate^ 
spirit-cases, tea, sugar, and other requisites ; and tO a 
aniall woodcu vessol, or cask, made of oak, uung by a 
strap over a soldier’s shoulder, and used to carry water 
or any other liquor when on the march. They hold 
about three ))intB. They are painted blue, and marked 
w-ith the number of the regiment and letter of tho 
company to whieh the owner belongs. 

Cantbu, kAn'‘ier, tho movement of a horse going at 
a moderate gallop, when the fore foot are raised nearly 
together, with a leap or spring. The name is derived 
from tho easy pace and gentle gallop with which tho 
pilgrims were in tho habit of traversing the roads tu 
the shniio at Canterbury. 

Cantkakauin, I'dii-f/m'-ra-dia, the crystalline blls- 
teriiig principle ctiiitaincd in the Cavtharic ncdcaloria, 
or Spanish bliiler-ily, llrst oblaiiicd by Hobiguet. To 
rociiro it tho flies are digested in alcohol. Tho alco- 
olic solution is afterwards evaporated to diyuosa, and 
wuhhodwitli cold ether, whieh dissob os out the eaiitliu- 
riidiii. When pure, it is insoluble in water, bntvery 
soluble in boiling alcohol. Lard containing one llve- 
hinidredlli of canthuriidiii will produce a very powerful 
blistering eireck when upplied to tho human skin. 

Cantu AniDJB, lean-lhtir‘-c-de(OT. kantharoa, a beetle), 
tbo iianio given to a fam. of eolenpterous iuscois, very 
iiiimerouH, much variegated in colours, of moderato 
Hi 7 .e, and generally living on vegetable subatuiieea. 
They arc distingiiiMhed by iho head being dilated be- 
hind tho eyes, and then auddenly narrowed into a 
short neck. When alarmed, they counterfeit death ; 
and some varieties at the same time emit a thick yel- 
lowish fluid, with a disagroeahle snicll, from the arti- 
culaloyies of tho legs, &e. Many species arc employed 
extenially in medieinc to produce blisters, iiB they 
posso'^s btrong vesicating powers. They are also used 
internally as a powerful stimulant. Many species of 
the gen. Cuntkana which possess this property are 
nativesof I'hirope, India, and America. Cantharia 
ve.iirnforut is tho common blister-fir of the shops. (Saa 
ItMsTEa-FLT.) Tho striped cantbaris is a natiye of 
iNorlh America, where it is called the Potato-fly. Tho 
gcii. ^Ii/labrin conlaiiiH sovcral species, which have pro- 
perties' Himilur to those possessed by, tho Cantbaris; 
and the gen. Melnc has also various apeoiea which have 
all the propiTlIes ot the blister-fly. 

CA.NTirLi.s, kdn'’te-kla (Ecb., hong of songs), a name 
freqiif’iiiW given to tho Hong of Holnmon, the 22nd in 
order of the hooks of tins Old Testament. There is no 
other inspired bo»>k concerning which wo much direTi 
hity of o wnion has been entertained. In modern times 
ni.any uileuipls have been made to deny the canonicitj 
oi this book, not so much on historical or oritiou 
gn/iinds, bill from tho subject of iho book itself. The 
ancient Jews, without cxc;eption, regarded it as a 
sacred hook, and it is cited as of dirino authority from 
the earliest times of tho Christian oliiirch. As to tho 
authorship of tbo book, some have maintained tbatfli 
18 not the work of one, but of several authors, or a col- 
lection of curly songs mode by some later hand ; others 
that it belongs to an agn ninoh later than that of 8olo- 
mon. Tho bo»)k itself professes to be tho work of 
Solomon, and the unaniuioiis testimony of tradition it 
in support of this view. There are also in it frequent 
allusious to tho time and circumstances of Solomon, a 
timif when the kingdom was in peace and power, whila 
the profusion of sta imagery, gathered from formfm aa 
well as domestic secnos, shows it to have been written 
at a time when the Jews bad extensive intercourse with 
neighbouring nations, and singularly confirms the view 
of Its being Solomon's, who had a remarkable lildng 
for foreign grandeur. The continuity of the subject 
and sameness of tho style, mark it as the work of one 
author . Tho interpretation of tho book itself is wBub- 
iect which has given rise to much discussion. The 
book is an amatory poem. The assumption of a love- 
song into the sacred canon has called forth many ah» 
tempts atexplanatioo. Among the Jews it was regarded 
as an allegory indicating tho love of Jehovah to fate 
chosen people. The Christiana adopted the allegorical 
view, and maintained that it symbolized the loVa of 
Christ for hit church. Luther assumed it as & political 
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Oo&tiU^ver 

nll<»gory referrin(; to the happy consequoDCOB of Solo* 
laon'a rei^qi ; and more roocntly it has been held to bo 
ti prwhetical description of the Christian church. 
'L'be Oerman ratioiuuista of the last oontaiy niaio- 
taiiied the literal interpretation of this book, and tbia 
ima been iho prevailing opinion in that country since 
that time ; but some of the recent expositors, ae Heng- 
stenberg, have recurred to the allegorical iulerprctatinn . 


tlio love of Boloiiiou for an E^ptiuu nrinocas, or for a 
daughter of Israel; and some consider it as setting 
forth the beauty* of conjugal ildohty, audcomraending 
monogamy. Some critics divide the book into twelve 
liislinct poems or idyls ; others into plots of seven days, 
commousurato with the period of a marriage feast; 
v/hUe othors regard it os a drama of four or six sets. 
According If) J)r. Jahu, the book divides itself into 
distinct tion;.u, as follows An innocent country 
mnidoo makes an undisguised profession of her attocU- 
mer.t, and her lover replies to it with equal protOHtiitum 
of alTeotioii (i. 2— ii. 7). 2. A maiden sings of her lover, 
who is aeeknig her everywhere, and she also coniesses 
her warm a{r<'c(ion (ii. B—iii. 5). 3^ A maiden iu » 
litter Burronndud by Solomon's soldiers, ia brought to 
the harem of the kiug. The lover prefera fur before 
all the royal beauties his own beloved, in whose society 
ho declares that he is happier than tho king himsolf 

i ih. 0— 'V. 1). 4. Anmulcii In-loved sings of her lover. 

le had cniriu to her door ut night, and had fled away 
bolbro aho opened it. Sim seeks him, is beaten by the 
watch, and btnpped of her veil. Sho desenbes the 
beauty of her lover, who ut length answers, celebruting 
her lovdinesB with u eonteniptuuus gluuco at the muU 
titudeoftbo king’s wives (v. 2— vi. U). 6. Shalamith 
recounts in few words the allurements of the courtiers 
whom she had met with unexpectedly in the garden, 
and her rejection of them, aud celebrates her aflecliou 
for her lover (vi. lO—viit. !J). fl. Vrotestutions and 
praises of constunt ufl'eetion (viii. 4 — 7). 7. A dis- 

course between two brothers about guarding and giving 
away their sifter in marriugo, wlin replies with scorn 
tJ^t she would be her own guardian (viii. S— *12). 8. 
A fragment. A lover wishes to hear hm beloved. Sho 
replies by persuading liim to lly ; perhaps, l)(mau>m her 
parents or relHtioii.s were near, who, in tlio East, iie\er 
allow Buch meetings (viii. 13, ll). — {Introduction in 
the Old Teafatiicnt.) t’omo of these divis^ioiis nro Hutll- 
cicnily fauoifnl, as iudoed is the easo with all tho ut- 
tompts that have boon made of the same kind. Tue 
train aeeraa to be that tho poem is destitute of any 

E lan, and that it aims simply at jdacing the love of the 
ing and bis bride in a variety of (ispeois. \V llli all the 
change of scenery there is no cliunge of tho rolatmns 
subsisting between the partiti3 who appear lu each 
snooeasive scene. The diU'erence of maimers between 
the East and West is to be kept in liew in considering 
this song, wliieh is also far more delicate lu the Jlebrow 
than iu any European dress. Allegory is oven to this 
day a favourite mode of expression m tho Eiisl, and 
tho 'veiling of spiritual fervour mid enjoyment under 
the flguro of loyo is common to oU eastern nations. 
Many good persons, howovci, iu their aliempts to 
rsoonoue the litoral with the spiritual senso of this 
■Imok, have injudiciously earned their uttemids too flir, 
and have been led beyond the boundaries which a re- 
verence for tho sacred Scriptures should over prescribe. 
The Jews did not allow Uioir youth to read this book 
before the age of thirty. 

Caktili:vcb, hi»-ti-le>-ver (probably fr. tat. coa/mi 
iabruM, tho lip of a rafter), a projectiou from the face 
of a wall, used to support baiconies and onmmex.tnl 
. - = -_-y eorniocs, answering the 

j .y aamo pur|> 08 C ns a 

^ I bracicet, but widely dil- 

/ I feriiig from it in form. 

^ It is often used oynony- 

1 mously with Iho term 

CAFTiLrvha. bracket; but, strictly 

. speaking, the name 

hbonld be ooiifliicd to long piccc.^ of wood, iron, or 
atone, projecting for some distance from the wall, but 
comparatively narrow in wiuih and depth, Tho pro- 
^^hetlons tlmr support the oaves of a house are oauti- 
Ibvan. A good pictorial illustr.ntion of tho term luay 
be seen in tho eegraving nppeudod to the article Bal- 


Goirr. The word is also spelt contolever, cantaliver^ 
and eantUver. 

Cavto, (I toL cenfo, a song), a part or division 
of a poem, answering to book in prose. 

Casttov, kandon' (Fr. canton ; Ger. ibanfe, a comer), 
in Her., nuo of tho nine bonourablo cbarj^cs or ordi- 
naries, occupying a third part of the chici', or ezaotlv 
one-ui nth part of tho field. It is • - 


uaro iu form, an^ 


CdVriLrvLE. 


CiNTOH (Fr. canton, a district), a term employed in 
Geog. to denote a portion of territory forming u sepa- 
nite state or government. Switsorland is divided into 
citiitoiis. The arroudissoments in Franco are sub- 
divided into cantons, of which there aro 2,071 : aud 
these are again subdivided into communes. 

Canton’s PnoisPiiouiTfl.— The protosulplndo of cal- 
cium, when newly mudo, is very phospliorc.^coiit. This 
property was discoverod by Canton, who first prepared 
this Bubstaneo by calcining oystershells and mixing the 
whitest pieces with onc-third their weight of Cowers of 
8ul{)hur, and reealoining them in a crucible with a 
luted cover. When boated for an hour, Iho whitest 
•piefc ’ were selected aud preserved in wcU-stoppered 

(■ " oimrNTS, Mn-ton'-rnenta (Fr. cant htnement),-^ 

In liii., troops am said to go into cniituuincuts when, 
culler on oci'ourit of the iucleaicut statNof the weather, 
diKieulty of obtaining BupphcB, an armistice, temporary 
suspension of operations in the field, or other cuusoa, 
the general commanding determines to (|iini-tcr his 
troops in tiie towns and villages of nny iiiu'tioular dis- 
trict, instead of putting them under cnnvj<i. A careful 
examination of tho canubilities and natural position of 
the district is first made by the quartcniiaster-genoral 
and ofilicors of enginicrs, and the xiicn are tlien billeted 
iu the villages aud fiimhouscs, but kept together as 
closely us possible, in order to resume active opera- 
tions whenever it may be required. Headquarters and 
a main guard are established m some central and eom- 
iimiuliiig position, pickola of cavalry and advanced 
guards lire po ted at outlying points to watch every 
approach to tho neighbourhood in which the troopa 
are plm;ed, and nverything is done that is necessary to 
Boeure the position in event of the enemy malung a 
sudden aud unexpected advance. Tho term canton- 
ments is applied in India to barracks built near any 
large town or city for tho reception of troopa. They 
corrcbpond very nearly to our own barracks and por- 
aianen't camps,' with tms particular ditlercnce, that the 
quarters of the various troopa are not contiguous, but 
are spread over an area of considerable extent. Tho 
cantonments aro soinotimes called ** tho Iiiies.'* They 
generally situated ut some httle distuuoo from any 
town to which they are attached, and comprise quarters 
for European and native troops of all arms of the ser- 
vice, — cavalry, iufaiitiT, and artillery, with separate 
bungalows for the nflicers. Farude-grnuuds, maga- 
zines, mess-rooms, olIice<i, and bazaars, are attached. 
Tho cantonments near Delhi are ploisautlv situated 
on a rising ground to the north of the city, about two 
miles from the Cashmere gale. The eautonments, or 
lines, lit Meerut will ever be remembered in Anglo- 
Indian history us the spot in which the slaughter of 
European officers and their families, that so signally 
marked tho first act of tho sanguinary drama of the 
Iiidi.'iQ revolt, was commenced by tho iufuriated muti- 
neers. 

Caktubd, or CANTRNTn, JcHn'dred (Brit, cant, a 
hundred, and trif, e town or village), ia used in Wales 
lu the dame sen so as a hundred lu Eoglaud, denoting 
- O'.'rtaiQ diviiuui of a county. 

Canvas, ETa-cd# (Fr. canecae), a coarse material 
used for the sails of vesaehi and for the foundation of 

1 minted clot b for floors. The term is also applied to a 
ight Diaterinl woven with the warp and woof at inter- 
vals, so as to leave square interstices between tbom^ 
iMul used by ladies for tapestry and Borlin-wool work, 
Faintcr’a canvas, on the contrary, is a material of very 
close texture, ctallcd " ticking.* It is generally pur- 
chased Btx'ettihod on frames of various sizes, and 
primed with a light neutral grey or drab tint ready tor 
use. 

Canzonb, Mn-sef-wt (Ttal.), is the name given to one 
of the oldest forms of the Italian lyric. Iho word is, 
indeed, derived from the eaneCe or ekatuSe of the 
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Canzocetta 

Froveufiila ; but the ItnliAns were the first to give it a 
definite form. It rooeivfd ita classic stamp principally 
from !Dantc and rolrarch. With them tho canzone 
was any considerable lyric poem divided, like tho Greek 
atrophic ode, into stanzas exactly eorrespoudinpr to one 
another in number of lines, metre, and position of 
rhymes ; the last stanza heinf; commonly shorter than 
the others, and usmiUy consistiiif' of a valedictory ad* 
dress by tho poet himself to tho poem. After Petrareh^ 
tho Italians bcfran to deviate Irom lUc strict form of 
the cauzono, umoii}; nhom wero Tas.ao and Clnabreni. 

CA'fZONitTi'i (Ttul., dim. ofoajieone), la an abrid;;ed 
canzone written in short lines and verses. 

C>ouTCHoi'C, lania-RfEiipn, or CiL'M-i lastio, X-«t- 
oo/'>c*AooA;(it 8 ltidiuniiume). — Caoutchouc isthesolidiHed 
milky juice of certain tropical plants, tho hirjrest supply 
belli;? obtained ironitlio FtL'Uj efo//tea,nirec lieloiigiiii; 
to the ord. .Vocaccic, found in Aaaaiii; from other ape- 
cies of jrniwr.'jf in Java and Amoriea; from the 
Sijj//ii»tu e/uaftnr, n. n iti\e of (.iui.ina and ilruzil ; and 
from the fVtvofti ii rliiubin;; pluut found in the 

islands of the Imliaii tirohipel.iiro. >\laiiy oilier phuiU 
yield caoutclioin; in •sniull qu.uitities ; such n't the coiti- 
luon 111? (A\cu« curifii), the Hpui*t;e, ilie dandelion, inul 
tho celandine. Tho milky juice of these phintH e.m- 
■isls ot tho capulchouo nieehaiiieallv Hiispeticled iii the 
form of Btiifdl philmlcs in n thin iiqncoua lluid eh«r;ied 
with soluble vei'ei.ihlc nnitier. In tins ref.pect it hi-ara 
groat aualojjy to coas* milk ince Mim ), which i^ also 
a thin aqueous lluid holdtiie tir>ohihlo ^'lobuh"! in 
mechanical suipension. Tin* anahurv is further b« 'rue 
out by Its hcha\iuur wlion left to it^ilf. J*reserted in 
close veyseU, it Be]iarjiU‘S into two portions, the more 
■olid part, thccuoutchoue, ribiii" to ilm top, and foriii- 
ing a thick oreaixi upon tiio Mirtaeo. Vreoiircd in this 
way it oontaias many impurities. The likeness borne 
by this milky juice to animal milk has I’aused it to 
become on ortude of food in fte\criil eountriei , and the 
juice of the cow-tre^, or hya-hya of tropical America, 
js cooaumed in lar^c quanlUics by the iiat.ves of tin 
district in which it prows. Tho cuoutfdjoiic of corn- 
mereo occurs in tho form of lttrg:o fi!iapelc<i 8 iiia.s.se!< 
collected at the foot of the tree whicii has been cut, 
or in rutlo cylinders formed in clay moulds. It is a’ 
imported in tl'e shape of bottles, ll|?urea of animnis, 
imitations of the human foot, &r.. 'J'hcse are made by 
dipping a rude clay mould repcutodlv into the juice 
and ullowiiif! the cuoutchouo to .soUdify between ouch 
operation, the clay being broken and extruded when a 
Bufllcient thicl.nc{!s bus been obtained. Much is the 
raw India-rubber of commerce, the properties nf which 
are too well known to need description. When llr’jt 
introduced into this country, about u century ago, its 
only use was to ctlacc marks made by lend pi neds. Its 
elasticity and iniperviouPiiess to moisture wero well 
known, 'but tho inipoisibility of procunug it i.i large 
masses caused ita imp to be limited to the purpose just 
mentioned. In 1S19 Mr. T. Uuncock conimcnccd his 
•xperuuciila on its solubility in dilfcrent lluids. Hi 
first expcriineuta were unsucccsafiil, and he directed 
hii ingenuity to a process for cutting the bottlc-shupcd 
mosses into thin piccf'S, and applied them to tho ninkmg 
of elastio bands for gloves, waistbands, garters, stays, 
patterns, clogs, &c. In the process of lunnufacturo he 
accumulated an immense quantity of waste pieces, 
which ho turned to use by taking advantage of tbe 
property that caoutchouc pnsscs.’ics of iiniimg when 
pzpna^ to tt heat of Si)J“ Fahr. Tho fragments were 
eombioed into a muss by means of a znachinc culled a 
mattieoter, which consisted of a spiked roller work- 
ing inside a liollow spiked cylinder. At iiri^t, only 
two ounoes at a iiioH could be iriasiioiit^d ; but by 
enlarging hia machinery be worked uj) large mas.«eri, 
which could bo afterwards cut intu sheets and 
blocks, lie further discovered that 1 lies'*, sheets 
could bo dissolved in oil of turpentine. This wo? 
■n important discoven', leading t» the invention of 
waterproof cloth by Mr. Charks ''.luointoih. The 
method by which this was oUectcd consisted in ce- 
menting together two surfaces of cotton-work cloth 
bj moans of the caoutchouc solution. This formed a 
material impervious to air and water, to whirh was 
given the name of Macintosh. Mr. Hancock continued 
wmlring experiments on the liquid caoutchouc imported 
from Peru, but i'onnd ho could use more Boceesstuliy 
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the solution above named. The ubm to whihh the 
solution was applied are so nntnerons that it wonM be 
impossihlo to mention Uic whole of them. In IfiU e 
niethud of making elastic fabries, having tbreadi oi 
caoutchouc in the wnrp or weft, was introduced. The 
utaiiiicrin which the threads were formed is infeniooa. 
A round iliit disk of caoutehoua was mode by cutting a 
bottle into halves and subjecting them to presaure: too 
disks were then cut into ribbons by a knife revolving 
spirally, tho ribbons being afterwards sliced into raaaro 
threads by atiotliei* machine eoiituining a aeries ofout- 
lers. Tho slireils thus prepared were stretched to 
their full extent; w'hilo warm, and, being kept in aatato 
■>f tension until they wero cool, It was fonud that they 
did tiol spring buck to their onginul length until once 
more licuted. The atrecclied thread wa«i covered with 
cotton, and u<;edas tho warp of tho fubric into which 
tb<*y were made. \Vhcn woven, tbe fabric was beaten, 
ibndi caused (ho caoutchouc to relax, renssuming fti 
Issue eoiidition. Cuoiitcliouo onntiiiued to receive 
nimieious apphealiona in mtuiuruetureR, civil and lue- 
elmnical engineering, iloruestio appliances, iitnl surgical 
iiictriiineitiH, until I'll'.!, when the most reniarkablo 
dise<i\ery in rel.ition to this ninteriul was made by Mr. 
Go'idyear, an Atnericiiu inventor. In this yeilr an 
agent of this geiitlcnian brought to I'kigliiiul a few 
KpeeinionH of caoutehoue whieh hud been treated so as 
to hue its llireo great dofoets of bardeiung by cold, 
beeoiiiing eticky and relaxing by beat, and diHsolvtng 
in Z)il and grr'au*. I'ho new niuteriid also possessed 
gm:ler toughness and almost jierfect elualicily. The 
inventor wisdiedto sell his invention; but ns theproooas 
wan not eonininnif'iited, Knelinh niunnfactnriirsdccUiicd 
to treat Tho iiidefatigublo Mr. Uaneock at onco sot 
to wbrk to produce a similar material, and niter ex- 
pending imiih tune and labour in inveRligatiiig the 
matter, he di'icoiered n means of coinbiuiriguuoutehouu 
with .nilpbnr. proiluc'iug the Bubhtance known as vhI- 
ruuiztv/ Judtit-rvbher. Kinco that period various iiie- 
Ihod I have been devised for itMiianiifuet urn, V>y kneud- 
in;; eertain propordons of caoutchouc and sidpliur in 
a mastieator ; by dissolving caoutchouo in sijlnhurized 
oil of turpentine, wbu'h is aiterwards allowed to eva- 
por.ite ; by dipping tbe rubber in a solution of cblonde 
ofsulplior in bisulphide of carbon : and aevurul other 
j.ietbod.s iriuro or k hs importaut. Tlio perfect elasticity 
of th'* now nmti'riol, tho ease with which it could bo 
moulded into vurioiis shapes, the proper! leo ot rcsistiDg 
heat, cold, and imlvcni-i, soon lendered its uso uni- 
versal. Its applicnlioiib to engineciing purposes wero 
mo'll important. It soon suporseded the use of metal 
springs for tlio buliera of locomotives. It replaced 
leather for valves and wavherH, and waterproof over* 
bhoeji vgan to bo ninnurautiireil under Goodyear's 
patent by millions. Siiiin Ibtll tho trade io India- 
nildier ortielr's bus bieiidily increased, the imports 
having quadrupled in ten years. H> combining caout- 
choue with sulphur at un elevated tcniporatiire, aJiard, 
light, iniensely black substance called cbonilc, or vifi- 
raniU*, bus been fi.>nned ; for a doscriptiuii of which ooo- 
sult articles kDOSiTB and Vi'LCAMlJif. Chemically oon- 
8id«*red, pure caontebom: is a ciirbicle of hydr'>gen, or 
hydro-curb in, U,IIt» po8Sr*»siiig a spec, gravity ofO‘92 
to 0 97 ( Faraday 1,. It is prepared* by dissolving the 
commercial material in chlorolorni, precipitnling ,wlth 
alcohol, and drying nta tcm]>nrjit.urc of 7u^ to 8f^ Fab. 
As it IS found in coinra''rci% it is u dark-brown material, 
soft and elastic at oidiiiiirv toiiiperaturcs, hardening 
temporarily at about 40^ Fall., and melting at into 
a liquid having tho ooiisiMtaiify of tar, which does not 
soon resolidify. It is jnsolubfc in water (iiid alcohol; 
but dissolves more or less readily in chloroform, washed 
ether, bisulphide of carbon, coal-tar, nanbtbs, benzole, 
and oil of turpentine. Nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and 
tho alkabes, attack it but slowly. According to Paycn, 
caoiitebouc consists of two portions, one of which is 
soluble in tbe liquids above meniioncd, while the other 
only swells and softens nnder their iuil nonce. Caout- 
chouc dissolves in the fixed oils, but loses its elastio 
properties thereby. Distilled in close vessels, eaouU 
chouc furnishes a mixture of several hydrocarbons, 
which p^issesses powerfully solvent properties. By 
careful dieiUlation at different temneratarea, this mix- 
ture is separated into liquids of diflerent densities sad 
boiling-points. One of these is remarkable for its low 
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fippciflc gravity, -CIJO at 25® Fall., and for boiling at 
(lr*>e/.ing-noint). Himly garo tha name of 
ruoiitchine to one of these hydrocarbons having n ape- 
oifio gravity of ‘MP2 and a huiliiig-point at 310®. It 
re.senddes oil of tiirpontino in moat of ita properties, 
ilinong the loss volatile portions, Itouchnrdiit found a 
yelloA oily hydrocarbon, wliieh he iiiiiued hev^ene. He 
iilao obtained tetryhn^ (which «rr) ; cuon/cArae, a liquid 
ot Hpccitic gravity •«■»(), which boiled at fi.S'', andyicUled 
cryrilalliiie plates at It®; and a third conqioiirid, wbi/‘L 
ho con^idercMi to ho CM/no« (which see). Caoutchouc, 
111 its iinviilcniii^fecl state, is most useful in tholubora- 
f ory, for connecting tlie tubes of aitparulns. Its i>o\vc] 
of rejisf.ing re-ugents, and ils property ot cohering ti 
Ibnn a light joint when newly cut, render it a dosider 
utiimintho modern laborutovv. in its pernmncntly. 
jueltfld condition, it forms u valuable Jute for pneumatic 
apparatus. Ktoppers and slovicoclis lubricated with it 
r<‘niain movable, vet ])erfi»etly nirdigbt. Vulrani/.ed, 
its'-rves for ga.s bugs and tubes, and for iiiaiiv ot tier 
jiiirposeH, It uiiust, however, bo used with great care, 
us it IS liiiblo to introduce liulphur into solutums near 
w Inch it pusses. ' 

CAOUTriioFc MiNKiiAL, an elastic bitnminoiis mine- 
ral, i’OF<euiliiing enoutchoiio in its physiieal properties. 
A few specimens of tins eub.Uanco have Jieen found in 
u leiul-niino in Derbyshire, iu a coal-mine at Mox- 
breluis, and in bituminous limcHlouo at Woodbury, in 
'ConnectiiMit. 

Cap, A:.ip( Lat. eapn/, the head), is the garment lliat 
-fovera tho head. Cajis were not worn by the iiomnns for 
/iiany ages. AVIumi the ram or sun was Iroubleaome, 
iho lappet oftim gown was thrown tiver tho head. Tin* 

• wamo usage jmM ailed among the Creeks, wliero, at 
least during the heroic ago, no caps wore knowiu Tlic 
general use of eiijis mid hats in Huropc is referred to 
tho year II HI, w lieu tliey were used at I he entry of 
Charles Vll. into JCoueu. From that, time they began 
to lake (he plaee o( chapn'ontt or hoods. When the 
<‘ap was ofAclvot, it was railed niorlier; when of wool, 
simply lionnet. None Jmt kings, prinees, and Knights 
were allowed tp uno tlio mortier. The cap was tho 
head-dres.i of the idergy uiui graduates. I’lisquier says 
that the giving of the crip lo students in the uiuiersi- 
tios denoted that they had acquired full liberlv, and 
were no longer snbj*>(:fc to tho r<»d of (heir superiors?,— 
iu imitation of (he ancient Knnmiis, who gave a pHeun 
or cap lo Iheir slaves in the ceremony of junking them 
free; and hence on medals Liberty was represented as 
holding out a ea)i m her right imnd. Churciimen, iiieiu- 
bors of iiniiersiiies, .students, and others, wear sipiurc 
■cans. The Freneli clergy wear a ahallow kind of eap 
called a calotte, which eoiers only llio top of the head 
The cup was al.so sonictinios used os a murk of infamy 
In Franco those who had been bankrupt w*oro obliged 
to wear over after a green cup, to preicnt. people fioiii 
placing tiotifidenoe in them iii any tuturo transoction ; 
and it they should at any tune Tio found without tins 
■cap, their protectum was to he null. 

Cap-1-Pik. (Sfe Aumbu at all Pol^*T.s.) 

Cap OTf Maintjcwascch or DioNirr, an ornament 
of atiito worn by royal or noble iudividuiils ou certain 
important oeoasioiia. It forms ]airt of the Hritish 
regalia, and was carried before the kings of I'nighiud 
Ht the coronation. A cap of luninteuancc is olso 
carried before tho mayors of some cities. 

Oatacitt, Jka-pih'-e ie (Lut. eapur, capacious), in 
Phil., properly denotes the euscentibility of the mind 
of being atrected by a particular class of rmolioiis. it 
aiguilles literally •• room for," and denotes the passive 
iiowcp of tho mind as distinguished from faculty, which 
is active power. It is an aptitude to rocen o certain 
^uoditlcntions of oiir cunsetousness, iii receiving which 
VFO ore passive. The terms power, faculty, capacity, 
are more appropriately applied to natural than ac- 
quired uapuhihtics, and uro thus inapplicable to mere 
JliabitB. 

Capacitt, Lfoat,. — Tho legal capacity of persons 
depends upon their age or condition. (As to the first, 
ueeAoB.) Ill the second case, tho law boa wholly or 
partially placed infants, married women, idiots, per- 
BQiss of unsound miud, and some others, under its 
Tirotcation, absolved them from the oonsequencos of 
certain acts committed, or limited their liability under 
mtraotB entered into by them, (The saliject w&U be 


referred to under tho several titles of Acn.CouPiNXBs, 
Coupon ATIOB, CONTBACT, Dl’llliSS, lluSJIAMJ) AKO 
AVifb, Idiots, Infabts, Ibsabitt, Maiziiia&i!, and 
OpFicnit Public ) 

Capauisobed, k,i‘piir>-e-soned (Fr.), n term employed 
in Her. to denote a war-liorso fully turnisued lor tho 
field. In the Middle Ages, horses were oapai'isoued la 
a \erv superb and costly nmnner; and iu some couii- 
trii*s tho hurse caparisun consists of tho richest and 
jjK'st goi-genns materials. 

Catr. (aee vol. I. (if this work.) 

Capella, 1cd‘pel'‘la (Lat. cnpella, a she-goat), fn 
AstrMii , II brilliant star of tho first magnitude iutho 
consti'lluLioii Auriga. • 

CAi*PttnAiL/jr:,orCAPEi:cAii.iE,b<7-pei’-A-*it7'.a:e(ytffme 
iiror/rtf/ifu), a bird of tbo Grouse species, whose appella- 
tion IS of Onllie origin, and means “horse of t he wood 
it is also culled the Cock of tho wooil. J 'orincrly, this 
magnificent hird was an inhabitant of (be British isles, 
being principally fuiiiid in the JligliUiiuls of 8coLlaud, 
but lias been for some time extinct Ibero. It prefers 
the pine torests of ^Torway and Scundina\ia, in winch 
kpegi. ns it lound in uhn'ridanee. Several attempta 
haM‘ bcei ide lo ininuliK-o tins bird again into Si'ot- 
J.ind, blit out any siitisl.M-tory results, iilthoiigh tlm 
hoil .ind I i iro of the cinintry nVo well ad.qited to (ho 
pur|. As It a kirger nurnlior ol r.iporcailio 
may be lound in the regions of LiMdenh.all thau iu any 
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dlier part of the United Kingdom. The food of the 
c.q»^'r<Miiie «*nnsisi8 ot the Icnies of (he Scotch ilr, also 
nous lierries found in the Korth. The young have a 
ore luxurious diet, feeding ou aii(«», worms, and other 
iusecis. 'ilic.suoof (his species varies considerably; 
in Mine eases a full-grown innJe (which is one-third 
larger than its nia(r) will scarcely weigh ten pounds; 
w'hercns it will soinetimps exceed sixteen pounds. 
Tins diserep.iiicy is grcatlv owing to tho latilnde in 
wliifh it is found. In length it usually niciisnrrs about 
I feet tiMi inches. The capercailio may lay claim to 
considerable beauty. Kot until it. is three years old is 
I fully developed, and (ben it exhibits an cagle-liko 
grandeur and bolducss, beside winch every Oallut 
domeftifut sinks intp iiisignilicance. Its plumage is 
beautifully glossy, niotlleil with grev and brownish- 
black, the neck uiid breast black, tinged with a rich 
green. The temale's attire is humbler, and is vane- 
gated withycllowish-brow’Ti, white, and browuisb-black. 
It w’oiild seem a pity that vigorous atiemiirs were not 
made once more to mtroduce tho cupcrcailie iuto tba 
United Kingdom. 

Capkrs. {Sen Cavpahis.) 

Caprtiab Debastt. (iiee Fbabcb, vol. I. of this 
■irk.) 

Capias, tfli'-pe-fls (Lat. eapio), to arrest a defendant. 
It IS of various kinds. One is a writ called capiat ad 
respondendum, bciore judgment. It. einnot be issued 
unless tlio cause of action exceeds 1*J0, and in no enso 
without an atUdavit made bjr the plaintiff that it does 
exceed that sum ; nor c^ii it be issued at all UDless 
the defendant is about ^to abscond ; in which case* 
on an allidwvit of tho cause of action, and stating cir- 
cumstances to show the defendant is about to leave 
the country, an order can be obtained for bis arrest by 
an application to a judge of one of the courts of com- 
mon law at Westminster, or a warrant for such arrest 
by an application to a commissioner in bankruptcy, or 
a judge of a county court, except the oourts tor Mid* 
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dl<«ex nnd Surrey. In either CAse » writ of enpias 
must ho issued ; but if a warrant be obtained, the de> 
fendant mnj be arrested thereon without tho writ, 
which must, however, be issued forthwith, and if no 
action be pending', a writ of surnniotis also. The writ 
of enpias must, if tho debtor b« in custody, bo served 
with tho enpiaa within seven days inclusive, from the 
dale of tho warrant. The defendant, on Ri'inj* hail to 
the satisfaction of the sheriff in double tho sum clitimcd, 
will be di«rhiirj;ed ; or, on pivirij? bail before a judge, 
to satisfy the debt and cosls, can obtain an order lor 
bis discharge; or he iniiy apply to a judge of a supe- 
rior court, commissioner in baiilcruptcy, or euiinty 
court judge, to liave the writ or warrant eet aside and 
vacated, if the application be made bnforo iirreat, or 
for his dNeharge out of custody if tlio appliealion 
be Tiiadti after liis iirrest.. Aindlier writ of eapitts is 
called vnpiat nd iiml isMSuedoti a jud*:* 
inont obtained in an action agaiust Iho defendant, to 
arrest, the defendant to satisfy tho judgment. Jt ean- ' 
not be ihs.ued in an action of ifebt unle.HS the di*bt re- 
covered exceedsJtao, and i he defendant eannot gne bail, 
but niii!>t reniiLiii in prison until he ije diseluirged und<# 
the jlaiihrnptey Act. (.SVc JJ*>'¥iiui*T ) Another of 
Biieh writs is culled Crtyiins ad vilhcrrmin, issued in 
cases of distress for rent, or Aamtuio/^asaiit bv i ultlc, 
where the distreis is earned out of tho county or con- 
coaled, on which the slierifl'niight return tliul the goods 
orlieasta w'cre ehufiirJ, domjata (carried to a distance), 
to places to liim unknown, and thcnuiiion tho p.uty 
replevying could fiavo a writ of cnpirta i/i u'if/icrnum, tn 
vHtfo (or nn>re properly re/»e/t/io) namio, a term which 
signidc.s a second or reciprocal distress, in heuot the 
lirht w Inch was eloigned. It waa therefore a command 
to the ahonH’to take other goods of tho dHtroinor, in 
lieu of tho distre9.s formerly f akeii nnd eloigned or with- 
lield from the owner ; so that there distress against 
distress, one being taken to answer tho other by way 
Ilf reprisal, and us a piiiushineiit for the illegal hehuv lour 
of the unginul distreiuor ; for which reason goods tukmi 
tn tcifhn'nam could not bo replevied till the original 
distress was lortheomlng. As replevins can now b» 
proceeded with in the county courts without writ, the 
<ild practice 111 such eases has fallen into desuetude. 
(6V’6> If j‘,rr.KviN,) Jt should bo feinted that in the old, 
northern languages tho word vithernam is used ii.s, 
eipiiviileiit to repjt'srtfjf,— (Sternhoolr, rfe Jure »Vee»in. j 
1. 1, c. 1').) A writ of copiaa pro fine, issued ngiinifit a 
phunliirfor nti amercement or flno to the crown lor 
bringing a f.ilso action. This is abolished in some 
actions by ij Will. & Mary, c. TJ,iiud in all cases disused, 
'iho remaining writ f*f capuiH is a riipine tithniufum 
issued against a person oiitluw'cd inunyn<'tinii,whend,y ^ 
the sheriff is eoniniiinded to opiirchciid him. and lo-cp ! 
bun in safe custody till the day of tho return of the 
writ, and then have his body tnero to he order, d f..r 
hiN eontenipt. (,S'c< Outi.vwry.) 

CAriLi,4iiius, ktip-tl'-ftn-reeit ( Lst. ripil 7 u^, a hair), in 
Aiiut., sro the minute hhiod-vessels of tlio body, wdneti ' 
form the eonneciion between iho extrerinln-s of tho j 
arteries and the veins. They vary in sir.o trom i-*,.,th j 
to 7f„*i,,:th of an inch in diameter, being ainulle^t in ihe i 
brain and largest in the bones. It is in tho capilUries i 
that neiirlv all t'm changes in the blood lake placo. Jt j 
is in lliern that its curbonir.alion is cfleeled and amn. d i 
lie.at produced, giid from them that the bile, nwc..*, and ! 
nrino are secreted, I 
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surface of the liquid against the sides of the Tossel 
which contains it is also concave or coiiver, acoording 
to whether the liquid does or does not wet it. If a 
small tube, instead of a gloss rod, is omployod, these 
phonomciia becoiuo much moro apparent. Tho liqvki4 
ascends, or is depressed, aooordnig to whether ^ha 
tubes are moistened by the liquids or nut, as roprd^ 
sented in tho aiincxod illustrations. Tlio umounc of 


aficenl or depression is proporiionately greater, ac* 
cording to tlic diameter of (lio tubn. (hiy-Lusnnc has 
(h nionatrated that li(]uuls aseciuling or being depressed 
in capillary tidies ore governed by tbeso laws. Kirst, 
tbiii a liquid iiM'dids ill a tube when it nioir.teiis it, and 
IS depressed when it dnes not; Hccoiully, that tins as- 
eenl nnd depression are in tbo iiiverLO ratio of tbo 
dmmottM'S of the lubes, so long as these do not exceed 
two or three milhm&tres ; and, tliinlly, that tho ascent 
and deprention vary with ihe naliiro of tho liquid and 
tho temperature, Imt that, they aro aUogoihcr inde- 
pendent of tho thiekneKS of Iho'tuho and the niilure of 
tho ftuhstance, provided that it is nioisteiied by Iho 
liquid, 'riieso laws hold good in vaouo us well as iu 
air. Analogous capillary pheiiommia occur when twes 
bodies of iiny given shape aro iiuniersed in water, pro* 
\id< d they are Nulliciciitly near. If two ji.arullcl jdates 
of glass are immersed in water at a idiort distance from 
one anolher, tlie water will ri^e bctwiien them in tho 
inverse rulio of tho feoparating ilisliinco. It the plates 
are immersed in mercury instead of water, a corre- 
snoiidmg depresj icm is • 

I lie rcKiilt, J f two glass 
plates. All and AC, in- 
clined to one another at 

II siiiall auHc, us ropro- 
sented in Iho accnmjia* 
living ciigraiing, bo so 
immersed m a liquid 

which wets them that N. 

the line of contact bo- m 
tween lla> two jdales ia 

vcrlieal, the Ijqnul will J - - ' j! ? » 

11^0 towards the hiimniit j: 

of the angle ol tho two ^ li . 

uhili ami Iho ciirvo L’’ , J - - j 

liom llio higlief,t part 

the Hurf.ico to the ... 

lovve<^t will bo the Ay- '' 

perhofa. When two 

Moating balls, both moistened by tlio liquid, oiH so near 
that tho fiuiTitce between llieiii is im^ level, they aro 
uttiafded towards one unotlje.r. ihuls that urn not 
liioiHtened by iho liquid in whifh ihey lloaL aro alao 
atir.-ieteil in tl.o .■ anm manner. Halls loade of cork* aro 


C'ArrLT.AUY Attkactiov, a term apjihed to that, part 1 in'-tanccs of On' farmer, rind liall » nnde of w'ax of Iho 
ofThisics which iiirestigutes the phcnonioiia iismlm-ed latter. II one Mouiing hall is ni'mileiicd by tho liquid 
whoii solid bodies are brought into contact with iifpiiMH. and the other is not, both balls are repelled. Tho 
Those ])lieiiomena aro besil, observed in small tubes, tboriry of e.uiill.iry aliraolfon is oiio <»f Uio must dKll- 
about tin* diameter <»f a hair : lieneo iho name. Jn all cult lii phy.sic'i, and can only ho completely treated by 
ca'^ea, although tho phenomena urn very varied in t heir niRthemmieal nnaiis s. Jt 'hos been more ewpeciiilly 
nature, tlie result may be attributed to the mutuiil i •tudied by l.aplxeeii Clairont, and Poisron. The ollecM 
attraction of the liqiii.l molecules for each other, and i n1 eiquiliiry idtr.jelion are to bo obr-erved iu manv opc- 
to the utlraclion between these molerulos and solid i rat mn* m nature. Inseets eati r.flcu niO\o on tbV^ur- 
piihst.inecs. The following instanrea arc examples ofil.-irc of water, because their feet aro not wetle'd by 
rapilhiry atirnciion. When a solid fubstanre n im-itho Muiil, and a depreH’ioii is cmrc’d, wliich i>uoya 
nursed in a liquid which wets it, as, for iiisluiiee, a J them up. A bewing-iieeiili! will float on Ihfj fimf.ico */t 
glas* rod m water, tlie liquid bei-oiiies curved iiimards ■ v iter if eo\eie | wi:h ojly iiintter. Oil ii'.fe.idH iu thi^ 
iiiW'.srds till* Bide of the solid, making its RurfseeRlighMy ; wicks of lampn hy ennillary attracfiou, .-itio w.diT rise® 
eoneave, instead of being hon/,on(al. If, liowevcr, f lie ; in w'ooil, sponge, bibulous paper, and oihcr jioroua 
liquid docs not v'Ct the solid, as, for instance, a gl'ifes ! Biib laoeps, by the same force. 

rod dipped into niercurv, the liquid is deiireB«ed agtimst { C vpital, (Lat. eup 7 if. Urn luvd), a terra in 

tbe sides of the. solid and assumes a convex shape. 'J he i Arch., appliea to that part of tho column winch aur- 
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moant* tho sliaflb, inolndinf; the' bell, <-a part swollina 
ontwardff between the shaft and abacus, and the abacus 
itself. 'Vl'hen the lower part of tho capital assumes the 
appearance of being a CQiitinuation or tho shaft, sepa- 
rated from it bj an astraeal or moulding, it in called 
the neck of the capital. In the fl vo classic orders of nrebi- 
tectnro (sre Aucuituctubb) the capitals form striking 
marks of distinction, and there is considcrablodilTcrencc 
in the treatmt^nt of thocapitul of tho same order in ( i rec! 
and iiom.an architerturo, na mil bet seen presently. 
Tho rapilnl of tho Tuscan order is very plain, consist- 
ing of a neck, on ivliioh is an ovolo moulding, support 
ing a nqiiaro tiluums surmounted by a iillet. That 
of the lintnitn Ttoric is similar in form, bat tho neck is 
ornamented with rcsotica and hiids. Tho capital of the 
Greek Done is far more elegunt in apponrunce, cun- 
aiating of a inuuaivo abiicus supported by uti echinus 
moulding thnt swells from the Bhaft., and is .sopaiali-v! 
from it by three small auuilols. The capitals of the 
Greek ancl Konian Joniu are similiu' in ap]iearan> 
and genenil details. They uro formed by vuliiteH < 
two parallel fiieci, conuceted by curved or horizoel.il 
hues. 11 twern the Hjiirubi of the volute tht-roiinn 
ochintis moulding, and, when a nock is added, it n 
ouriohed with tracery in relief. Tno ulmcus coiisl U 
of an ogeo moulding liiid tillet. The inelh(ui rd* trncuu 
the spiral of t lie volute will bn found el.‘<cv\hrrc. {Set 
VoLiiTit.) Tho bell of the Corinthuin capital is riehl> 
ornamented with ihelenvc.s of llioHeantlnjs dHpoied ii 
two rows, lluisbed by four small spiral volute i iti esu h 
face rising from the leaves below. Two of th<“»e cotj 
outwards under Llin corners of iho nlnimis, und two in- 
wards, towards each ether in the centre of each ‘•id**. 
The abacus {•formed of a cuvet to, IllUt, and cdniui.i. 
Tho^ great pruiifc of difTcreuce lu the Greek iiiul L’oniiin 
Ooriuthiaii enpitida coii.iists m (ho form gi\cii toi!ie 
leaves. In (hu former they arc pointed, and iar more 
natural in form ilinu in tho lattir, in whit li they hi e 
licautilVlly rounded at tlio edges. The Comp’o*»iie 
capital is simiUir to (ho Corinthian, but the volu:e.4 ut 
the angles ».re holder and more ornate, t-pringing out 
of a <leop ovolo moulding which runn along the sides ol 
the taces belweeti the spirals. A description oft bo 
various fonns of ea]titala need in urcluteoturo ot dif- 
ferent epochs, ^(v1ea, mid countrie.s, will be found in the 
several articles devoted to tlii.s .subject, ((jee Ahajifvn, 
ByZAKTIKK, I'UTFTlAKi UXhDOO, GoTUlO Au.itlXUC- 

nraa, Ac.) 

Capital, in Mil., a line drawn through any pepm*«to 
of a sv.slem of f'>rtiticat}<>ii, Hueli ii3 a b:i'<ti.)n, 
ratelin, limelto, Ac., dividing it into two eoual j!i<d 
similar parts. Tlinh the c.ipilnl of n be tiorj u (he 
straight lim: drawn from the .‘•iiiicriL aii-lo ihiough tho 
coiitro of tho oiitranco in tho re.'n*. 

Catit.^l, in I’ol. Kcoii., may be defined ns the 
aceuniulated pavings of imlnatvy, r:ijia!»io being 
employed either lor tho .support of liunmii ovialcnn*, 
or .13 an mslniment of prodiietioii. Tn Coin, tho (, riii 
is gonerully under.stood to mean thcaocmuul ited.^tock 
of every deaeviption with which a inerehmit or manu- 
facturer eiirri<’.s on his hii««iness. In this beii-eitui- 
eludes not onlv tho actual money employed, Init the 
plant or inuehincry rcqiiisito for the production of 
oomtnoditie.s, aa well as tho buudiiics, raw mat-'rniis, 
&c., iiidispeusahlo for trade piii-poM-’s. In shori, ii i» 
wealth appropriated to rcprodiKtive labour. In the 
Bcionee of political economy, eiipiial hii.s, liowever, n 
move exact inoiinirig. It is dirticuit accurately to do- 
Jliie it, and rmich valuable lime has been wetted in 
fiitilo dismissions upon tho subject ; but it will antTice 
to wiy, in ordiimry language, that it conipreliends every 
sp^'ciea of weultli winch a nation or eoniiuuniiy po**. 
i.eases a? the n^sult of human exertion, and appiunihle 
to pve.SiMii iM . Inturo uses. It ropirsents tho eniiTc 
wealth of ti 1 . iMiy, ns apsvit from individuals. Upon 
roferonce to the most important troalises wliich have 
nppearo-i upon this branch of political plnlosophv, wo 
find eapitnl usually on idod into two kind's, viz.— Ijjt 
JPVxerf ismsi-^iivg of the tools and iiistrumeuts 

• ^®**‘L*'*'^ "1 ‘-•routing the products of his 

indiRtry, tho nmehm.'rv he muhcM nnd guides, and the 
premise.s necessary either to fuciiir ite his efibrts or to 
protect such produce. 2nd. L'in-uln(ruj capita!^ \s\\\c\i 
Adam Smith explains as comprisnig ‘‘ the provisions, 
xnatoriols, nnd finished work of all kinds which are id 
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the hand.s of their respective deolors, and of the money 
which is neocssary for droulating and distributing them 
to their final oonsumers.'* l^ixed and circulating capital 
■iri) dependent, and re.sot upon each other according to 
uireumslances ; uud Mr. M'Ciilloch lays it down na a 
cardinal doctrine, that *' it is only by their conjoined 
and powerful operation that wealth can bo largeh- pro- 
duced and universally diffused.'* He further 'says, 
“Tlio qiianliiy of industry, therefore, not only in- 
creass.s m every country with the vicren.sc of tho stock 
or eiipital which sets it in motion, but, in consequence 
of fhi 4 inep'aso, the diviaion of labour becomes ox- 
tftiilcd, new and more powerful implerpcntn and mn- 
f hincii.ce invented, and tho same quantity of kbonr is 
thus made to produce un infinitely greater quantity of 
commodities. Tho ultirnatoohjeciot the production <ir 
‘iiijiloyiueiit of capitiil is to provide for ci>n»uuiers, tho 
\:iiits‘or desires of whom vary with their eouditlon of 
.to." (Seo POLITrCAL HCONOMT.} 

CArTTJL Account, in tho fiiiuncnil nF'urs of railways 
nnd of piihho compuniea, signifies all that appertains 
to tho capital fitock. In railway concern!?, fer example, 
(ho money obtained for shares and upon dcben'urea is 
‘ xlged in a luink, where it constitutes the capitalac* 
luni of the ailway company, and «'!rv es a'* tho mmroe 
heiico th< .rectors of tho compaMy may obtain the 
means of ^ basing tho l ind, loc imotivo’s, riiiJ-i, car- 
nages — in . rief, every tiling iieeri'-nry to briug the 
‘iiidertal-ing up to tho point of VMirli'ug. Upon tho 
'peiiiiig ol n line of railway for irailie, another account 
IK <‘oniim*need, called the revenue uceouuf, and which 
■1 fnquontly kept in iiiiother bank, and kept totally 
apart Irum ilu* capital uccuuut. (S c ItLTUNUS Ao- 
roi'NT.) 

C’ApnAri Lftthkii are thooe large b'ttora cf tho 
aljdiab -i that are emploved iti writing and printing, 
II pluee of small letters, nt the beginuin',' of proper 
lame^j, aontencea, lines in pn. lry, Ac. Kiirmerly it 
vas till' euMom (o begm every roiin vviih u capital 

• tier, and tins is Htill the tii'-o in rb-rrmui; but in 
'ngliNh the eajnlnl.i ore nmv more Bparingly cm- 
doyed. The pniieipnl occasions in vvlufh they uro 
■seJ aio at the eommeiicement of proper names of 
neriions, placon, mount iiiriB, Ac. j of ndjeeiives deiired 

* om proper mimes ; the opening of iniutal ions ; begiu- 
ng <>f a aentimeo, and of each line in poetry; the 
-oiiouu i ; luiil every principal word in tho titles of 

iidis. 

C-vpiTAi, rcNisnMKNT, ill Crim. Jiir-’ , is the punish- 
ment «i death,— tbo dejinving tlie m’l.’niu.al of his life. 
It is so called from the head being that. ])art of the 
body molt commonly acted upon. Tho inodes of in- 
Ibotmg capital piini-^hment liiive been v'ery various at 
lili'.'ront 1 . rues and in different couiitiipB, 'Sometimes 
:ho i»:yoct his been merely to ncoiiiojilish the death of 
.h*' enminal ; iit other tunes, it has hoet; to prolong 
ai’d add to his Fnll’erings by cruel to-tnros, to satisfy 
enivirig for vengcaueo, or ns a public example. It 
oiild be well-nigh irnpo.ss{bie (n enumerate nil the 
a.iys whieh mgeiiuitv has devi«cil for tlin purpose of 
wldiiig to or prolonging tho seff Tings of those who are 
reiiig put to dcaili ; but among the lUiTP cominon may 
10 mentioned, burning at the stake, cnieifv ing, sawing 
ti pieces, quurlpriug alive, breaking epon the wheel, 
'xpoamg to be lorn bv wild blasts, )>tnc)iing to death 
wiih red-hot iiineers. 'When the object is merely the 
infliction of death, hanging or beheni.ing is usually 
Uud recunrse to, und iheso aro now alnioit tho only 
modc.s ©mployed in Europe. There are S M-eral import- 
ant questions connected with ciip-.tal puni^l’mentsmuch 
agitated in Iho present day, wlneli, however, our limits 
will only admit f»f our entering upon very briefly. 
There aro many person**, whose f>piuion is l•utltIed to 
he greatest weight, who hold that the state haa no 
•ight to inflict death as a puiilslinierit tor erii*ie. Tho 
right which a slate po'^sp^Hcs to lUMimh for offences 
ariKcs from the right whieh every one mf.nrsiV.y has to 
protect himself from injury at tlie hands of another. 
In a state of nature, every individual has a right to 
proiect liimself from injury, and to repel force by 
ibree, and may oven take away the Jii'c ot another, if 
necessary, to preserve his own. It, w.-s rlie cntiscious- 
.f.«s of this great natural law that nndc Cam cry out 
•gainst the severitv of his piini- hi.ieut, saying, that 
'* every one that fiudeth xue shall slay xne." When 
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non comr into a si ala of socioty, the of protect’ 

ing themselves from injury is transferred, by cotninoD 
consent, from inciiricluala to the community, which, in 
this case, receives exactly the same ])on'er over all ite 
members as each individual man naturally had to pro- 
tect himsnir from otliers. This, of ncocKsity, inoludes 
the puniehmont of death ; and there is u1r.i> ilto Sori^- 
turo injunction given by Qod himscli* to Noah and his 
chfldroH, that ** Whpso sheddeth niiin'n Idood, by man 
shall his Idood be shed.'* Uonce it is that the state has 
the right to punish murder by death ; and practically 
in this country it is, happily, only in cases of murder 
that capitu) punishments are lunv inflicted. In JJtRuk- 
stone's tiino there were no tewer than ]({(■» criiiips 
puniNhahle by death, TJicre is moru room to doubt 
whether capital punishments ought to be inflicted for 
lesser crimes than that of mnrrler. According to Sir 
Matthew Hale, “'When oflonoos grow enormous, fre- 
quent, and diingorous to a kin{*dnin or state, dR-*trito- 
tivo or highly pernicious to civil societies, and to the 
great insecurity and danger of the kingdom or its in- 
luibitaiits, severe puiushtucnt, or even desth itielf, is 
necessary to bo annexed to laws in many cases by the 
pnulence of lawguerM." Ther;* are some who, while 
they do not deii\ the right of the slate to iijfl*et capital 
Jiunisliment,yetquestn,ti ii« expediency, assorting that 
tlie desired cud would be as «cll, or better atfaiiied in 
another way. The end of puni-thment is not lo avenge 
past, but lo prevent fuliiro ofToncea. There are three 
wuya in which thia may bo accomplished: — l.b> re- 
forming Iho criminal hiniaelf; 2. by preventing him 
from Mgain oflonding ; and 3. by deterring olln^rs 
tisrough hia example. II is this last ihul is the iinncipal 
ohj'ict i;i view in all eriminnl puni’*hments. la this ob- 
ject, then, best obtained through capital ]uinishmeni, 
or might, it be better attained in bomo other way? 
Would the continued examolo of a living milprit, con- 
demned to a lifetime of labour as a slave to ronair 
the i.ijiiry diUKi to rnciety, Inu'O a greater efl'eet m 
clelerriiig’ others from criinc than flio siglit of an ex- 
ecution ? It. is here, in our opinion, that the Btrenelh 
of the argunieuls ngsinat c.'>Mitnl piinisliinent Iica. 
AVc beliovo that, it js scnrci'Iy po'-sdile for those 
for whose benollt the exumplo Vs specially intended, 
111 any measure to realize tho feelings r>f one umh r 
sent er CO of death j nnd wo may easily BTippo8« 
that they will not stnvo to do so. While, doubt- 
less, the culprit himself would gladly weleomo any 
kind of seriitiido, however Inril, in cichiingo for 
certain dealh, we believe that j;en'Tally th^ unlookrr 
woiiM regard that mode <>f deuih vapllV preferable lo 
a prolong! d period of mir.'ring, from whieb there was 
no hope of (jeliVerauee. I’niiiMin'iKMitv ol long dura- 
tion uro lumdi more terrible to the R]»eetafor than 
those that «r" Hoiore, but peon over. The intenseness 
of pe.m doc“ not muho sufl* an impresHion upon the 
mind ns its long eontinuance. Many IhiiiL thetth»*y 
could meet deuth wnth firmness and intrepidity, who 
would shudder to think of ncrpefual .slavery. Tli'* 
terrors of death riiiiko so slignt an impression that it 
soon pa«t.'4e« ouJ of the mind, CBp'-einlly if moved by 
de.sire or passion. Tho tendency, loo, of u public ex- 
wution is (e\ce]it in rare cases) rather to exeilo the 
pity and compassion of the Hpeetatore for the sun'eror 
than detesiutirkn of his crimo ; and them have been 
cases, too, where persons have been of so depra-ed 
t4iste9. as that the sight of a public execution has even 
moved them lo dessro what they regarded as tho Mat 
of such an exhibiuon. It has been advanced by ,Sir 
oamuel Komilly, against those who hohl that the stale 
lina no power to inflict capital punishment, that li 
perpetual servitude be a severer punisliment than 
death, bow ran it have llio power of inflicting the 
greater end not of inflicting the Joes. Tho answer lo 
this !.■«, simply, that to tho criminal himself no punish- 
ment IS, or can be, greater than that of death; 
but to th'* cpeciator, peiyelual slavery seems much 
the severer of tho two. The spectator collects all the 
jniserabhi momenta of a alave’a life into one point, 
while to the slave hiroar'lf they are dilfiiKed over a 
lo^ period : tho Bnn'*rcr, fo<», becomes, by habit, 
CTiIiout to Ilia miafortuiiee, and even flnds sources oi 
comsolation, of which the onlookers are ignorant 
'While, therefore, perpetual slavery would serve ef- 
fectually to pre. cut the criminid from further offend- 
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ing against the laws, ouch a proceeding would doubt- 
less be the more moroiliil to him, and would alio, wo 
believe, servo morn cficotuaU^ as a means of dotorring 
others. It line been well said, that “ a penal ivstem 
onght to oim at economising, poin by diffusing tlia 
largest amount of suintarv terror, and thereby oeter- 
riiig as much ns poR»iblo from crime nt tho amalloat 
expense of unnislinient actually inflicted.*' Tho crimi- 
nal would also be, in t'uis way, able to contribute some- 
thing for tho good of society, whoso laws he had broken, 
nnd 'might nho hove time to prepare himself for that 
tribunal before which ho hud yet to dppear. Tlioro 
would also be an important giiin in tho greater oer- 
Uiniy of tho punisimiont; fop “crimes," says Ben- 
eanii, “are more eireelually prevented by the e§rtaintit 
than by the seiwi/y of punishment." Tho very severity 
of capital punishment prevents it In many oases ft'om 
being carried ont, and tlius allows some hope of escape, 
even to tho most guilty. Tho arguments apiust capital 
punishments will be found ably stated by Boooaria. 
“ Ki>May on Crimes and PiiniBhinents;” and those on 
tho opposite side by Jeremy Beniham, **Bationalo of 
i*uniohment.*' (See Pukibuuxkt.) 

Cawtatiow, kd-pit-ai'-ihun (Lut. eanut, the head) , 
denotes a thing that is applicable to all nersons — lite- 
rally, to every head. A capitation or poll-tax is a tax 
levied cm persons by tho head, without rcferonco to 
property or other circumstuncca : it may be on every 
one ; on all males ; on all above a eertniii age, &c. Jii 
France tho ancient eapitatiou-tax is now replaced by 
more approved modes of taxation. 

Capitol. (^Ve CAriTOLKtJM, vol. I. of thisworlc.) 

Oapitoltnii (Uitns, Avy-mt'-n-Ztiis, annual games in- 
stituted by Oamillus, and held by the oucient Komans 
in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus. They liinmeTnorutod 
the pre^servatinn of the Capitol from nie iittauks of 
the (cauls. The name was also given to certain games 
instituted by Bomitiao, which wero celebrated every 
flxc! _>c*hr.s. 

CArrxur.Aii, kn-pit'-u-lnr (Lut. eaput, tho head), 
is p. (c‘rm fnnpieiitly employed on tlio coiitiiiont to do- 
‘•ipui.fc' a ni.ijt'r canon c/r prohendiirv, n eupitulur 
nidiibcp of a cathedral or collegial c» eliurfli. 

(JininLAKiKH, Ltp>W‘U-U*r^» (Lnt. nwifuJaria), 
were eerf un laws cu* orchnancon Issued by Uia French 
Ifi'igH oftlm first and second Fraiikiih rii«e«, for tho 
ttdiniiiistrstion of civil and cceli'amatifal idlairs. Thoss 
oapitiihincM wcro mudo in the tiHuunblic's of bishops 
ami lorch of tho Kingih^in. The host known are those 
of Chnrlcniagno and L« iiis. Anscgi'iua, iilibot of 
tenidlcs, made a collection of tlicLc in H27, and o^ni* 
Cfillc'ciions were mmlo BubseqncMitly. JliMliops wero 
alsci ncKMistonicd to pivo Ihn iiiiino c.f c.>:i{jiturnrio8 tc> 
thn ruhsi which they drew up from tlie canons of conu- 
enbfor *,lin ri'giilation of IhiMrown dioccnies. 

Cai’ITUlatio.v, fcap‘if~u-tai'-thnv (I.-cf. eapitula, 
heads, from capuf), in Md., the act liy uliieh an oflloer 
Hi conirnand of a tortre^-'c or body of troops anrrondem 
to the rnc*mv. Tho temifl of the eurronefer are stated 
m n series of articles, to which tho rxji.'esHion is more 
partn ulnrly sppliecl, Tho governor of a lortress is 
juht.fied in capitulating to nn eiuuny when lie lias de- 
fended his post as long k 8 tho ummirnition, jirovinions, 
and roKoiirees of thn placo will permit;' for when tho 
walls have been hrcaelioil, nnd there is no hope of 
obtaining roliMf, eonliiiued retdidiin'-e would bo uu act 
of niadnesB nnd folly, which would pooneror later com- 

E el him to Biirrcndcp at. discrelicm, pluehig himsolf and 
is foreoB eiiliroly at tho mercy of tho enemy. A 
whito flag is tho sign tliat the licsiegod doaire to ca- 
pitulate, The artieles are goiieruily drawn up by 
oflicers deputed for the purpose by the general com- 
manding the investing army on the one baud, and tho 
gfivernor tif tho fortress on tho otlier, Tho teniie 
generally depc-nd cm the nntnro of the ease, but, in 
mo«t. iri"t««cp'c, the belragiiered troops are piermitted 
lo march out with drums beating and colours flying, 
Mi'fl the o'Keers are allowedto retain ihoir privalw pro- 
perty. Protection is obtained for all, nod considerate 
treatment lor tho sick and wounded, nnd tho women 
and ehildron, if thr-re bo any with the garrison. Tho 
b'^siegcrs gencrallv take possession of tfio arms and 
stores remaining in the place. A con\ciitioii is a sort 
of capitalation by which the general of an army ocon- 
pying any district agrees to withdraw his troops and 
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evsouato it in faroar of a suparior force, which he 
cannot hope to oppose with aucnesa in the field. 

Capitulum, M-pW-u-hmt in Bot., a kind of inflo* 
^ rcBccDce, oon?i»tiriK of a close terminal collection of 
flowers earrouridi'd by an involucre. It constitutes 
tho compound Jtowor of Lionmus, and is also known 
under the names anihodiutn and head. Tho receptacle 
bcarinf( the flowers may bo flattened, as in the cotton 
thistle; or slijnrhtly convex, os in tho charoomiin; or 
{;lobular, as in the American button-bush ; or of other 
form : hence tho numerous modifioations of the capita- 
Jum. In tho nat. ord. Cotnpo8it(r the flowers are always 
urranfved in capitula. 

Cafuomancv, kiin^-no-mtln-te (Hr. tapnoe, smoke ; 
manieia, diviiniiion), a species of divinalion used by 
the ancients. If the smoko naccndiiiB from the sueri- 
flce was thm and li;rht, and went up in a straight 
lino, it was considered to augur favourably ; but if 
it went in any otlu-r direction, it was an evil omen. 
Home praetised this Kind of divination by throwing 
pfippy or jasmine seeds on tho lire, and watching the 
direction of the smoko in tho same way. 

OApyoMOtt, or Kapnomoo, kap'-no-mor (fir. Iraptme, 
smoke, and muira, a pait), a colourlobs oil of pemlnir 
odour, resemblriig that of ginger, diseoverod by UeU 
ohenbacb, amongst otber prniliiets, in heavy oil «»f far. 
It is limpid iiud volatile, insoluble in water and solution 
of potash, but di'^solviiig readily lu alcohol, ether, and 
the essential and ilted oils. Its speciMc gr.untv is 
slighlly below that of water. It boils at 31V^ I'ahr., 
uud distils unaltered. It burns with a B(H>ty flame, 
ond is perfectly neutral in its reactions. It is ubiaiiicd 
by distilling a solution tif crude creosote in pota di and 
with water. TKith siilpliuric acid it forms a purplo-rctl 
Boliition. It HB n<it yet been aatisfivctonlv analyzed. 

CAPONKtiBK, kitp-on-^iitre' (!'>.), in JMil., a pas- 
sage made across the ditch of a fortress 1o any of the 
outworks, suoh as the ravelin in front of the ‘curtain 
connecting any two bastions. It is coin])o.sed of a 
double lino ot parapeLs about eight or nine feet high, 
with a banquette iVtuii wliicli llio <lefender.s may lire. 
Externally, the earth slopes from tho top of the para- 
pets to the bottom <if the ditch, forming a glacis «»ii 
cither side of the work. ‘When only one parapet la 
mode, it is called a denii-capoiiniero. Sometimes the 
capoiinicro takes tho form of a covered gallery of 
luasoiiry, with the tides looplioled for inn.sketrv. Tn 
ileld-wdrks they aro formed of palisades, or coii.sj.Nt of 
trenches with a boinh-prool covering. 

Oai^otk, kti-yoic’ (Fr.), a long cloak made of muslin 
or blaek silk bordered with lace. It is worn by ladies 
en n^nliqi. The iiamo is also given (o a large lion - 
zontai hat with a lie.ivy fringe of lare ; and over-coats 
worn by the Eremdi soldiers are called enpofos. 

Ca P l’AUi s, riu, in Hot., the t’aper-bnali, the 

typical gen. of the snli- 
ord. C'ippnrciT, of the 
iial. ord. Cappuridaerip. 
Tho piel.led llower-biuls 
of various s]>ceif8 are 
used under tho iiniiie 
ofp-ipers. Those eaten 
in Jhiropo are the pro- 
duee of C. fpftnmty a 
trading shrub whieb 
grows ill rocky places 
m llip south of ‘Europe. 
It. is the only species ot 
the order found on tho 
north of tho Mediter- 
ruiiean. I’lie capers 
used in Barhary nro 
obtained from C. Fv»- 
iaiieniit .niid tliose i^ed 
in Frypt from t’. trpitpfioen. The latter bpeeies is 
believed to be the hvssop of Seripfure. 

C.\rPAiiiJ>ACK r, o'-^p-e (from tho Arab. 

hn>ar, caper's), in Hot., the Caper family, a nat. ord. o( 
d'c uyledoiious plants in the sub-class ThuUimijloraf\n' 
finding M genera and ivboni \\ to t-i’ceieR— herbs, shrubs, 
and a few trei*8, mo-tlv n.itivoa of tropical uml sub- 
tropical regions. The leaves are altormite ; the flowers 
fiobiary or clustered : sepals l, sometimes cohering in 
n tube"; petals ii-nmlly 4, rarely h, sometimes wanting; 
ntauiens generally » multiple ol 4, or mdcflmtcly uumc- 



I rous, placed on » hemispherical or an elongated disk ; 

I the ovary l-ce1lod, the stylo thread-like or wanting ; 

. the fruit is either poddike and dehiscent, or baccuto 
I and indehiscent. Tho two kinds of fruit have led to a 
division of the order into two sub-orders ; viz., Cleomeee, 
characterized by a capsular fruit, and Capparea, )>y a 
baccate fruit or berry. In their properties the Cup* 
paridaceee greatly resemble tho Crurif 'erref being geno« 
rally pungent, stimulant, and antiscorbutic, Sonio 
are aperient, diuretic, and anthelmintic. 

Capua, the Gnat. (See Goat.) 

Oapaic a cm. kttp’-rik (bat. capra, a goat, terminal 
tcufl), n volatile mtty acid discovered by Chevrcul 
amongst the products of the sapouitlcatioii of butter. 
Tt IS also procured by acting on oleio acid or oil of riio 
with nitric iicid. It is also found in small quantities in 
the fatty acids of cocoa-nut oil. Capric acid crystallizes 
111 flri^* 'needles, which fuse at SC®, giving out an odour 
rcMcnibling that of a goat. It is sparingly solublo in 
boiling water, from which it separates in glistening 

f dates. Tt has been named capric acid from its pecu- 
iar odour, but is now generally termed rulie aculp 
fronAeiiig easily confounded with canroic and caprybo 
.aeids, and from being tbo acid of wliich oil of ruo is 
thoaldelr 1. (tSte Ai.jiriiydr.) 

Ca PEI' o, kii-prif'-fcho ( llal.) , in Mas., an irregular 
species « • mposition, m w bich tho eoimiuser, wit liout 
unyolhe • fvtraint than the boundary of his iiiiiigina- 
turn, coiiiiniially digre‘«‘'es from bis subject and run» 
Wild umulsi tho fen our of bis f.inev. Ferlmps the 
finest rpeeimen of this form of imisieal eoiiipositiou ie 
iMendelHsolm’s 11 minor C, for orclicsl ra and pianoflirte. 

OAPUicoRNrs, kup-ri'-kor'-uug (baf. capricurmn^ a 
goaf I, a eoiiitellatiou iii the ROiilberii hemisjiliere, from 
which tho tculh sign of the zodiac, between 270° aud 



I rAVRICOIlNf'l. 

I’OiVof loTigitinle from the fir t imint of Aries, originally 
derived its name. Tho snn emers tho winter solstico 
in tills sign. 

CAPuiroLT vrr.i:, e ( bat. e.mrr, goat; 
fnfmm, leaf, iu reference to the cliininng babii of Ihu 
plant), ill But., the Honeysiicklo fam , a nat. ord. 
of dieofyle<ionous plants in the bub-elass Cornl/t/forof, 
eonsisliiig of blirubs with the lollowing general elmrac- 
tera: — Leaves opposite and exstipnlate; calyx supe- 
rior, 1 — r>-eb*lt, lisiiiilly briielented ; corolla moni>j>et«- 
luiis, 'I — o-eleir, tiibiil.ir or rotate, regular or irregular, 
rari'lr polypetalons ; stamens 4 — 5, inserted on tho 
corolla, and nltermito with its lobes; ovary inferior, 
1 — .‘i-eelled, usually 3-celled, often with 1 ovule in oiio 
cell and several in each of the otlieis ; fruit generally 
a berry, dry or Pueciileut, indehiscent. There are 111 
genera and about 220 species, ebieflv nativea of thft 
Ti'irrhern parts of Europe, Asia, and America. Tliey 
often have showv flowers, whicli are coinnionlv sw'cet- 
seeiited. Many are eultiviiied in our gardens and 
sbruliberies ; as Honey suckles, which are species of tlio 
geiioi’ii Coprijhhum and Louircra; Ciindder-Toaes, spe- 
cies of Vthimium ; the Laiiruhliiius ( I'ibvruNm Thnt't) ; 
the Snovvlierry {Smnplioricarpu* rttcpniuavn ) : and Ino 
iioinnion E'lder (Sfir.ih/fcim nipra). Sonic •'! the plants 
are rineties and luild purgatives ; others aro astnn 'cut ; 
others sudorifle and diurct’C ; and a few arc aernl. 

Capuoic Acid, kdp-ro’-ik an neid ob- 

tained during the siipoiiiUcation of butter or eocoa-nul 
oil, or by oxidizing oleic acid by uitric acid. It ia 


UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

Caproio Alcohol Caps, Percussion 

liquid at ordinary tempcraiurcs, has a sweet and pun- PnacuiiSioH, IvtpDf jper^ku$'-thun (Lat. psroM- 

gant taate, and a'characteristio odonr of acid perspira- /ire, to Bl.rike), amall c^liudrioal coses of copper, OOD)* 
tion. It boih at SSV* Fahr., and its specitio grii\iiy taining a little detonating mixture at the boUom of the 
is ‘930. It is host prcnnrc.l by boiling cyauide of cavity. These cases ilt closolv over the nipple of tho 
amyl with nlcohuUo solution of potash. Animouia fowUiig-pieco or rifle, and ox}uode when struck sharply 
escapes, and a crystnlliuo rcsuliio of caprouto of by the dcMconding htimmcr, igniting the powder with, 
potash in left behind. The salt is dissolved iu water, wliicli the piece is charged. The detonuting oompoii- 
and sulphuric acid is added, which unites with the lieu used in tho inniuiructnro of perouasiou caps cou- 
potash, IcuMiig the cnproic iicid floating on the sur- sists of a mixture of fulniinaiing mercury, chlorate of 
face. Caproic acid lurins monobasic suits with the potasli, and ground, or rather pulverised, gloss. {Se€ 
buses. DKTOKXTlKCr POWDXR, FULMINUTINO MkhCTTBT.) 

Capkoic Alcohol.— Caproic alcohol is tho hydrated The following is the method used iu making the caps 
oxide of ( . ylorlu ' llic ' of th€ for the use of the British anny; the process is siuiilar 

homologous radicles. It i.s dricii called hex\iio nl for all kimlM of caps, but for fowding-pieces tho copper 
cohol. It i.s obtained from llio fi'rincntcd mark" of the case is llnnncr and smaller in size than those nimle for 
grape, along with propylic, Initvlic, and iiniylio aI- government, winch also have a projecting rim round tho 
cohols, from winch it is separated by fractional dial il- edgo of tlio cap, by means of which they are xnora 
lution. Tt is a colourless iiromutio liquid of specific >Miiiilv tul. cn from ibo cap-pocket, and adjusted on tho 
gravity '8.'i2, and it boils at Fubr. By heating it nipple of (be rillo. Tho common cap U ilcMtilute of 
with liydrate of potash, caproato of potash h formed, tins run. Tbo copper is propared in sbeols two fcot 
in tho 'satiio manner that ncetato of potash is formed long, and a little more than three inches in width, 
from vinic alcobol when it is healed with hydrate of which are pressed and ci>nj])lctely llaltened botweou 
potash, acetic arid bcunng tlia sumo relation to tfcic rolleia. By in can s of steel punches in tho form of a 
alcohol that caproic acnl does to caproic alcohol. croas, meaHunng thrce-foiirtris of an inch hetween tho 

('ai’KOIc Ktiii.i:. — C aproic ether is the cnproate<if extremities of oppO'iito arms, tho copper is cut iuLo 
ethvl, and must not he (.‘onfouiided ^ AU capro^iir o/her, hltie pieces of tliis shape, which nro heated for a con- 
whieh wjinld he oxide of caproyl—a substiuiec ns yet Mderablo time in metal eylmders, and thenthiMwii into 
unknown. It is prepared hy tiistilling cajiroitle of cold water to liardcn. They aro then ]>liirigeil inlou 
liirvtii, (deoliol, and hnljihiiric .sen! together. It is a hath of sulphiino acid and water, which renimes (ho 
limpid, oilv nniil, lioiling at 321'’ Fiihr., and po.ssi\ssnig oxide with which the pieces have hecomc coaled during 
nil iigrecal'lc fruity odour, re.iciubliiig tiial of pine- Ibo laHl-namcd stago of the process; and alter tliij 
u]U)le. they are dried and oiled. Tho next stop consists in 

(’ai'iioyl, op TfrYyr., /v/i'-rm/, Zrex'-i7c 1 monldnig tho copper crosses mio caps by means of 

'riie riidielo of caproic alcohol is termed h«*v\l, Iroiii j <lie.M, after winch the oil i.s removed hy shining them in 
being the, hixth of I he Inuiiologous radii'les forming (lie sawdust, and tho caps uro arriiiigea inft perforated 
iileoliolie. heries. It is obtivined by llio eleolrolvsi.s of jdato eoiitaiuirig l,fKK> Itdles, in <irder to ho charged 
fenaullnlato of potash as a fragrant oil, boiling at with tho detonating mixtiiro. 'I’his preparation irt 
;hi7^ Fuhr. Tt 19 a perinnneiit substance, and rcmaina pressed into tho laillom of c.ich cop by fht' iietioii of 
uiideeonipmed wIkmi sulmutled (o tho action of mib iinolher plate Hliuldcd with projections that jlit into 
pbune or moderately sfnmgiiilriea<*id ; but by miving o.u*li cap as it lies in tlie perforated plato already iniMi- 
the two it js ( banged into a fatty acid, supposed to be tioned. iVnother smiilar plate, with tho projecliova 
eanvoie in'jd. smeared with varnish, is (hen pressed into the caps, 

(.'AruYL, or OrTVL, ^--//AriVe the eighth The \:irniBli lorrns a coaling over tho fulniiiiating cmii- 

radielo of the Iwiiniiloginn aleoluilic m*ne •, (drained position to protect it from dump and the act ion of (ho 
?'y treiiling the clilondo ol'eapn I withiied.illn* • odnmi. weatlier. After the vuniisli has hoen iiitrodiieed, it is 
Its lU'opeities liaie not jet been tlioroui;biy iincsti- hardened by submitting tho cups to (he iietnm of u 
gtPnl. * st'‘iinid..ith, and gin/.ed by tlio iiitroduetion into 

rAr'KYf.ie Acin, Kn-n/' i7* ff7,„Tr,rtO,), ore of tho c.ieli cap nt a polished nipple, which revolves by lha 
voUilile iieiils olit.iiiied I'V Cbcireul during ihe <-:ipf)m. nefioii of a lalhe, 'I’lio caps when finished uro packed 
fiiMilvon (>f butter. It is also obtained by (he aetion in iirnali eases, each eo.it.iniing twcnty-tl\e. In tho 
of nitric or oleic acid. It ns a eob'iirles^ oilv IkiiimI, army a ea**(* is allowed to every twenty rouinls of bliitik. 
insoluble iu water, but stilublo in nleoboi and ciher, or ball earfridge, tocoverliHsarising (rom cups inissnig 
wiili II disagreeable sndorifiTous smell. ]l beeuines fire, or oilier ciuises. For ^iriiiiLe omi^ (iiMy uri‘ p.ackeil 
solid lit .no' , and Imils lit 'tr>7'-' I'nlir. Tt is jire- in boxes containing fromnoi) to 1,000 eucli, and nimi- 
]»:ircil I'V deciniioMiig raprybit'’ of barvta with siiU bered i Aeorre*.pond willi tlio mpplu (or which each 
plume field. It loritis inoiinbiisie salts with the bases, hi.'.c is riiilud. 'I'ho invenlioii of percuHSMin oiipB wii’i 
whu'li lni\e not as yet been esn.niiird. i br light about by an fttleinid iiiade by the J’rPTii;li in 

Oapiiyuo .\r,roiioL — Capri in; or oefylie alcohol is 1 170:t to siiliHtitutealuIniMi'itiiigpowderforgiinjiowder, 
the hydriiled o\ide of cuprvl or octsl, as mum; nleoboi j ’n eoii-i»qiieneo of the d'llioiilty that cxusleif in Fruneo 
is tlu' liyurateil o\i<lc of elh\l. Jt oeeuis in Himdi at tiiat tmio of prociiri.ig !od1,)ii'Tre. The Itev. IMr. 
qiiHnlitiea in tin* (i-rinentcd mark of the crnjie ; hut its j For'-\ tb. :i. Seoleli elergynian, conevived from this llio 
most uMi.bdde Foiireo is castor fill, winch contuinH a idea of igm^'ng tho ebargo of powder by iiieaiis of a 
ronqmiiml of glycerin mid neinolie mitl. Tins com. | d»*ion'i(iug niuluro exploding by jierens- lon, and iu 
jioiiTul, when lieaf' d with bydi ale of p uii'di, IS resolved j I".’!? hopalc.Ued Ins nru' c .s, having hod hri plans 
into bviti «i 'iiate of jiota li, and oilyiic alcohol. I before the Board of Orilrmie’e, and reeeivedeneonnige- 

The nf.w.i.ou r.,.. It.' I jnent to firoceed in tho development of Ida invention, 

mended in Miller's'* r.lemenl'', rif (.'lirmistiy,” \ol.iii. The greatdiliicully tobeovereomowusthatof in‘'uritig 
p.l'ill) — “ Ciisior-od is 'iiponid-'d bv meana of polnsli (lie explosion of ibo detonating jiowiler, which was 
or soda, and fvfterwaidg an exc'’'i* of the liydrated ('veiitnallY ell'eeted by plaeing the rnirlnrc in a cep oi* 
alkali 1.S nd'led, amounting to one-half the oil iisi'd. ’Ihn cell ol metal. Before llw; uso of copper eiipti and 
mass 19 heated in a n tort, and iiu oily liquid covered i th*’ t'creiission lock had hccorno gener.il, and tiio old 
with watiT,di.«>til9 over._ This o’lv luiuid, wh.eb is the inii-^Uet with the limb lock, which had renilerod aur-U 
oct;die e'leobol, is recfith’d sevor.il times w iih pota'-h, eiriijuiit perMeiwn the Penirisnlar and other wur.s, wus 
untn the residue is no longer i-olf-iire-l brown. (Jet ibc . Mi}ior^**de(l by u more cn'ieient, arm, — the pereiiss>',nii 
alcohol IS a eolomie 9 li'inid of a po-v^ rl'id iironnilio} i.uj-Uid, or llrt^un nf-n, which has, in turn, given vv; «' 
odo’ir. It is hi-’clutde iii wafer, but ni' .op.es readily j to I’.rs inliiulely mip'TUjr Kidiehl rifle. ^V^lUt-ever in.'.'* 
in aeetie .a -id, etliir, ami alcohol. I‘a 9;u c, giav. is j be the t'-rin ot (lie Urc-ttnu.it is urililudy that t h-' 

Hiid It omlti at ) of , xploding the diiirgo hv dctorisiting powder, o.-j':;i- 

CAi'iiYi.Tr Brirvit.— e/ pfh;l is remTally . n.it, d ly 31r. Forsyth, ciLber by perciih-imn iJ,n;n:;li 
called bv lb » name ; but bv ibong to it ns iq»t lo bo j il -• wol of ihe hiumnor on tho cup, or by ffi"'i/ii. pio- 
c r.i’'mc'd wilh true ciiprvlic et'"'r. wlmii would be j (’m -d by a poin’^ enitring a cartriflge into v.).i< !. ile’o- 
o\j,!e of capryl. Caprytiile of itiivl n a colouidess ; n ■•jiigpowderhaa been inf roduced. wii befli.inged fu 
liquid, wifli an agreeable u'VeT of pineapplefi. f'ljirvuo u ter met.bod. The prniofpiool lie* pen 'is .on hxJr 
iicid forms eibrrs with met !ivl and iimyJ, which liave is now applied to heavy onlnanee, and n niiv kmus of 
been investigated by Vi ills and others. shells have been prepared to explode by tielonat.oii oa 



•THB DICTIONARY OP 


Capsioine 


OaptiTe 


■triJdog any object, instead of by menna of the fuse ; a company of infantry, a troop of cavalry, or a battery 
among which, that which was invented by Captain of ai tiilory.-^ln Mar., it is given to the naval offleor 
Norton nay be especially mentioned. {Sea Shell.) that coiutnunds a ship of war. Comiunnders in the 


oaraioum used in the mannroctnro or cayenne pepper, formerly cnlied poat’Captoins. The name is improperly 
It DBS a burning taste; is insoluble in water and ether, given to the chief ollicer of a mcrulmutmaa, whose 
bnt soluble in alcohol, and may, when quite pure, be | iinjper appellation is that otmatfer. Many sailors on 
crystallised. It forms salts with nitric, sulphuric, and : board ship holding soma petty place of authority 
acetic ooids. Its comiiosition is unknown. ' among others, are called captains ; os Iho captain of 

Oapsxouic, Mp’-M-Kum (Let., a bridle), in Surg., the gun, captain of Uie I'orecostle, &q. In tho army, 
is a single split cloth bandage, used to supjmrt tho the captain has tho complete control of the intoniol 
lowerjaw; so called from its resemblance to a brnllo. ceunoniyx of his company in mutters of discipline. 
Capsicum (from Gr. Arop/o, I bite), in Dot., a r'^'n. olutliing, anus, accoutrements, barracks, billeting, 
of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Solameeur, con- and accounts. In this be is assisted by bis subalterns, 
siafeiag of numerous species, all remarkalile lor tho — the lioutonant and ensign in infnntry, lieutenant and 
^ presence of an acrid roiiin | cornet in cavalry, and first unci second lieutonauts iu 

S called Capaieine in tlioir ' engineers, artillery, and marines. In the artillery thoro 

fruits, which arc hot, pun- is an oilicer called the second captain, formerly termed 
cent, and stimulating, the caplain-lientenant. Tho captain is responsible to 
TJiotigb now extensively cul- iho major for tho good order ot bis company in every 
tirated in many parts of tho resect. Tho captains iu both services sliuro the ad« 
Old World, tho various spe- vantages derived from a genorul brevet. Tho value 
cicB are supposed to bona- and mothr of pureliuse of a captiiiirRcommishion, and 
lives of South America. The rate of y will be fumul elaewhero. (^re CoMixls- 
oIBciual capsicum, tho C. on- rtojts, Ai ; CoMMissioiffl, Nave.) It is-neccssary 
iiMiimof Liunmim, or tho C. that an o ^ershnnld have been an cOTectivo subaltern 
m faaiigiafim of Illume, hus for two years beCuro ho can attain the rank of captain. 

I obloug-oylindricol fruits, not 'I ho qpval ra]vtain holds a post of greater iinportaaoe 

"A long in the moat than a CHptam in the army, ns it in\olves a fur greater 

Vftluabln varieties, but two lonount of responsibilitv ; tho lu(<cr being responsible 
or three inches long in for his company only, while the former is answerable 
others. These fruits nro for the safety of hi.s nliip and the rlisciplineof the crew, 
* commonly sold as Ohillieft niid has the manngement of evorvthing on hoard. The 

eAEBTrrir maot' inako a hot captain iu t Iio army ranks with a heui cnant in tho navy, 

jiickle, and tholiqiiidknown and a eiudiun in tho navy ranks with a lieutonanU 
as Chili ttinepar, Cayouuo pepper consists of the colonel in’ the army until lie has hehl liis commission 
powdered fruits of several spooies of Cupneum, found three years, when’r.e ranks with a full colonel. When 
in tho West Indies and ijuutn America. In medicine, several aliipa coiiipo'o a under (ho noinmandof 
the fruit of tho capaieuin is used ns a countor-irntant : nn admiral, tlK* captain of the ship in winch the admiral 
with salt as a sfiimihint in scarlotina; os a g.irglo hoists his ling is called the /?rt7 .rc/ and takes pre* 
in relaxed sore-throat; and in tho form of Cayenne cedtneo of others in the licet’ of iho same rank. Tho 
losenges. captain of the llect is an oHicer through whom the 

Cavstaw, h'fp'-atHn (Fr. cahftlan), a strong colnmn ndmirHl issues his orders, hoKlmg u position similnr to 
ofiimber, shaped like a trunoaled cone, xiasHinglhnmgh that of the principal aulc-dc-canip to a general ollicer 
tho deck of a ship, and turned by levers or bars, which j or chief of tlie stall'. 

pass through lu)lc.s pierced in its upper extremitv, Cirrioir, i'tip'-ghiin (Lat. eapfio, a taking) .~^Vhen 
serving, by meons of a cable which winds round thn any eommitsion at law or in Vquitv is executed, tho 
barrel, to weigh the ancliorand draw up weights, Ae. commissioners subscribe their nsiiues lo a ccrtilloatc, 
Meu-nf-war have oonimouly two capslanw, tho largest testifying when and wlicro the eommis ion was cxe- 
of which, called the metn capalnn, is placed behind the eiited; and this is called a caption} alfo where a man 
main-niiist, standing upon tho first dock, and reaching in arrested, llio not of taking him is culled a caption, 
four or five-feet above tho second ; this is also esUed Ihero is also the caption of nn indictment, whieh is the 
the double capstan, becanso it has two drumheads, and setting forth of Iho style of the court before which tho 
serves two decks for drawing up anchors, and beeau’*o jurors makn their presentation. It i** ul-o the memo- 
ite force may bo greatly accelerated by nuplving hands rumlum at tho foot of an allidaiit or statutory declam- 
on each deck. Tho other is the I’eer, or little capstan: tion, subseribed by tho judgt*, eornniissioner, or other 
this stands on the second dock, between tho muin and person before whom it is made, bhowing tho time and 
misen masts. There is also Vkjlying eapstaUf so called place at which it is mode. 

from its being movable to any part of a ship. Caption, in Seots law, is a writ issued under her 

Capsulb, k & p'-sule (Lat. c'//isa, a chest), is a mem- raiijesty’s signet, and in her mojestv's name, at tho in- 
branous production, inclosing any part liko a bug; stanceof a creditor in a ci\il debt, fur the npprehension 
as the capsular ligaments inclosing tbo synovia of tho and imprisonmi nt of tho person of a debtor until he 
joints, tho capsule of tho crystalline lens of the e> e. pay thn debt, fiy a legal fiction, no person in Scotland 
GAPSrLB, in Hot., a superior, one or inore-oelled, could be imprisoned for a debt purely einil, unless iu 
inany-eccded, dry, dehiscent fruit. It is ayuearpaus , royal boroughs or under small-debt decrees ; and 
that is, formed of several earnels united together, hence the iiuprisonmcnt was noininuliy lor tho act of 
Tho deiiiscenco or opening of tue capsule niny either rcbclliou in delaying obedience in tho command of the 
take place by valves, as in the foiglove, primrose, and sovereign to pay the debt, and hence, too, it was only 
rhodudenilron, or by pores near the mimmit, as in the granted aflor a charge of horning. This form of pro* 
poppy nod KMHpdragon, The distinotivo name of Ppxia ceeding is now rather matter of history than of custom* 
or -has been given to a beautiful kind of having fallen into desuetude since tho powwof 

- *' pens ns if out around near the summit, imprisonment having been tlion cit ended to sheriiK by 

In Egy pt from C/ippearaueo of a cup with a lid. J3v- 1 & 2 Vict. c. 11-t. Caption is also the name of a sum- 
believed to be tho I ej may bo seen in the pimpernel and mary warrant of imprisonment issued ngaiust nn agent 
Oapimuidack.t:, p'-ule is one-celled in the mignonette, to return tbo papers of a process or law suit, wliidi havo 
Vapar, capers), m Igoniian ; two or more celled in tho been borrowed by him and are unduly detained, 
dicotyledonoufl pla*hicuin, iris, and datura. It is a very Captivb, Ardy-rio (Lat. coptivua; Fr. c(tpfiJ‘),nponon 
eluding 28 genera r fruit, and is found almost universally taken by an enemy in war. Forraorlv, captives in war 
anil , frw treeS|i orders such ns Papaverareee, Caiyo- became the slaves of those who took them, or were sold 
tropic^ regions. Aerophiilariaecip, Liliacaa, Iri- as olnves. Often they were subjected to the greatest 

Bohtiiry or clustered cm'. eruelties, or were put to death in many inhuman ways, 

a tube; petals nsiia^ (Lat. eapi;/, the head; Fr, capi- Great numbers ot them were sometimes offered as 
stamens generally venf in aH., to an oi&oer commanding sacrifices to tho gods of the victors. It seeai^ to havt 
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Captivity 

Veen a ouBtom occasionally resorted to in the ‘East, to 
make the oAptives lie down on the nound and then to 
put to death a certain portion of them, which was 
measured by a line or determined by lot. It was in 
accordance with this custom that David, as we are 
told, •• emote Moab, and measured them with** line, 
castini; them down to tho i^roUhd ; even with two lines 
measured he to put to death, and with one full line to 
keep alive'* (2 Sam. viii. 2). Sometimes, as referred 
to by V)rf»il (JEnrid, b. viii. 485 et the lirini; and 
the dead were coupled toi;ether, face to face and liaod 
to huiul, till the living becaino as the dead. Some* 
times, aa with the Itomans, their necks were exposed 
toUie soldiers to be trampled upon; sometimes they 
were loaded with irons, and sometimes, aa in tlie cose 
of Samson, their eyes were put out. I'boy were often 
stripped naked, and made to travel in tliat condition, 
exposed to the burning heat of tlie sun by day and to 
tbo chilling cold by night. There ere frequent refer- 
ences in the Old I'ent ament to the modes of treating 
coptives, and a knowledge of these serves to throw light 
upon many passages of Scripture prophecy ; as when 
Isaitih desenbes the character and work of the mro* 
inised Messiah : — “ He liath sent me to heal tho Viroken- 
lieurted, tti preach deliveranco to the captives, and re- 
covering of sight to tho blind, to set at liberty them 
that are brnised." 

CAVTiviTr, kojt4iv*-t-f§ (Lafc. capfiritai; Tr. eap^ 
n Icriii enijiloved in Scripture to ilenolc the 
punishment, inflict-'d by God on the Jews fur^t^beir 
idolatry and wiek**dnesa, by allowing tbnm to bo re- 
moved out of their on a land. This was one of tho 
means iW-quently adopted by eastern monarchs in 
order to establish their power over vanqui.Mhod nations j 
vis., to (I'unsport an important part of the popula- 
tion of those nations into their onii dominions; and 
sometime'*, also, they established in the vacated terri- 
tory n poiliim of (heir own subjects. To a people 
like the Hi brows, whoso religion was connected with 
partienlar places, such a proceeding must have been 
parliciibirly severe. When poraonully removed from 
Jerusaleini they could no longer obey their sacred law 
in many of its most Nital x>oints, and many others they 
\TCi*o forced lo modify by reason of their changed cir- 
cumatunces. Tlu'ir ftrst oiiplivity was that ol l'> 4 ypt, 
from which they were rcsscued by Moses ; but this is 
to bo regarded rather ns a providciitinl dispcnsalion 
than as A penal evil. Wo read of six captivities that 
took place 4'iring iho government of the judges; Ixit 
tbo two most signal (wpmitics of this people were tlune 
of Israel and Judah after they had been formed into 
BCpuriite kingdoms, and are known ns tljo.ve of Assyria 
and Habvlon. That which is called tho first captivity 
woi not brought about by a single removal of thn pop- 
ulation; on the contrary, the kingdom of Ismcl was 
invaded on se\eral ocennions by the kings of Assyria. 
About B.c. 7-l<h Tiglatli-Pilcser carried off tho more 
distant trunB-Jordanic tribes to As'iyria. His sue* 
cesRor. ShalmHiiczer, twiec invaded tho kingdom which 
remaiued to llosca. Ho attacked and reduced Suranna 
after a siege of three years. B.C. 721, and carried oil 
into AsBvria and Media the king and the remainder of 
the ten tribes, and their place was supplied by colonies 
from Babylon and Susis. This was the end of Israel 
as a kingdom. More than a century elapsed bcfr>t-e 
the second or Babylonish captivity, which o\rrtook 
tlie kingdom of Judah. Two distinct deportations are 
mentioned in the lecuiid book of Kings, three in Jere- 
miah, and one in Daniel, The two principal deporta- 
tions, however, were — I. Tliot which t»)ok place B.c. 698, 
when Jcboiocliin, with ail tbo nobles, soldiers, and 
artificers, were carried away; and, 2. that which foi- 
lowed the destruction of the temple and tbo capture 
ofZedekiHh, -B.c. CttH. The seventy years of captivity 
predicted by Jeremiah are dated by I'rideaux from 
a.0. 60({. The Jews in their captivity were not treated 
as slaves, but as colonists. They bad elders and judges 
among themselves, who governed them and determined 
disputes according to tbeir own laws. There was no- 
thing to hinder a Jew from rising to the highest 
eminence in the state, or holding the most confidential 
offices. The Babylonish captivity was brought to a 
close by the decree of Cyrus, b.c, 636, and tbo retun 
of a portion of the nation, nndcr Sheshbazzar or Ze 
rubbabel, b.c. 635. lYhat became of the ten tribes is 


OapudhIiMi 

a subject which has given rise to muoh disonssltni^ 
Many attempts have been made to discover them Uving 
as a dutinot community in some distant port of the 
interior of Asia. The most probable opinion, howovir* 
seenm to be that the great mate of them became ab» 
Borblu in the nations among whom they wore planted t 
but that many ot them returned with the children of 
Judah. afu*r the Babylonish captivity, to their pwn 
land, by which means they became one people, the 
event probably referred to by Ezekiel wbon he soya, 
"Thus saith the Lord : Behold I will tAke the ohildm 
of Israel from among the heathen whither thiw bo 
gone, and will gather them on every side, and bring* 
them into thoir own land ; and 1 will make them one 
nation in tho land upon the mountains of laroet** 
Even of tho children or Judah, it is caloulated that the 
great majority of them chose to continue in Assyria, 
and those of them who kept up their national diatino" 
tiims were known as the •* Disnorsion,** or the *' Dis- 
per .ed among the Gentiles.'* The character, language, 
and habits ot those that reiurnod, of the Jowiah people, 
wer«) very markedly changed by the captivity; TiEteir 
love for agricuUtiral pursuits Imd declined, and ataete 
for oommereiiil enterprise bad taken its place. A new 
and deeper feeling of reverence for the letter of tho 
law ol'Mosea hiid taken posseBsion of them, and a pro> 
found liiitrod of their old sin of idolatry. The sufferings 
entailed upon the Jowish people under the Romans 
far cxceciicd that of any other oaplivily which they 
underwent ; for they were then reduoed to a real stale 
of bondage. According to Josephus, 1,100,^) men 
fell in the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and 97,tkx> were 
captured during the war. Of the latter, many were 
cast to wild beasts or butchered in the amphitheatres; 
others wore doomed to work aa public slaves in Egypt, 
and only thono under 17 years of age were sold into 
private bondage. An equally dreadful destruction 
fell upon the remains of the nation, which had once 
nioro ossembled in Jiidfca, under the reign of Hadrian 
(a.d. 133), 08 relnted by Dion Oassius. By these two 
BHvago wars the Jewish population must have been 
ell’eotually extirpoted from the Holy Land itself, m 
re.sult winch did not. follow from the Babylonian cap* 
tivity. Kirit'c that lime, (ho Jews have heoii, with few 
and partial exceptions, n despised, opprcHsed, and a 
degraded people, scattered among the nations of the 
earth.— TFf/. Calmct’e, Smith’s, andKitto’s lHctiomurit$ 
qfihe Bible. 

Cai>ti;kk, k'tp'^Uhctt tV>e sot of taking or soioing ; os 
tho capture of a vcKsel, of booty, of an enemy by stro* 
tagem, surprise, or force. {See Booty, Pbizm.I 

CAPVf'UiffH, kRp-U’sheentf, a brunch of tho religioBi 
order of the bViincit'caiis, so called from tho capuee, 
tt sharp pointed cop or cowl wliorewith they cover 
thoir hf ads, having in addition tho ordinary Erancis* 
can habit. J'hey owe thoir origin to Matthew do 
ILnsi. a Franciscan monk of Urbirio, who, having re- 
solved upon a more literal fiilflimont of the rule of Bt. 
Francis than theu prevailed, obtained in 1626 from Bops 
Cb'inent VXT. leave to wear this cap, and Ui preach 
anywhi^ro. His example was soon followed by others, 
and convents oftliein wore eslabliiihcd in various parts, 
'J'hcT soon Hpread over Italy, and in 1.673 were osta- 
bhsned in France, and in 160U in Hpain. Tliey followed 
the Spaniards and Fortugueso across the ocean, md 
engaged in missionary work in America, Asia, and 
Africa. Thn abolition of tho monaHtio system in Ger- 
many and France it the clone of flio last centurr 
almost wholly annihilated tho Capuchins, and they 801 - 
Irred severely in Spain during tho 3rd and 4ih decades 
of this century. At present they are on the increase 
in all Cat hollo countnos. The Capuchins are cnioined 
to dress in coarse and mean garmorits, to go barefooted, 
and to journey neither on horseback nor in vehicles; to 
practise tho strictest abstinence (though the use of 
meat Hud wino is wot forbidden) ; to heg neither meat, 
nor eggs, nor cheese, but to Moept them when offiftod; 
lo ask for no more than suffices for the day; to gather 
provisions only for three, or at the most for seven days; 
to touch no nioney ; to admit os novices persons neituer 
too young nor too weak ; to refuso pay for mass ; to 
pray in silence two hours eaeli day ; and to observe 
tho ancient sirictness in divine worship. The grossest 
mortification of the senses and the utter negicot both 
of soul and body wlucli obaract«rized the Capuch^ 
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Oapudan Pasha 

Kave thfin great influence over the hearts pf the pooflle. 
— Itef. Herzog’s Theoloffieal Diotionary, 

Capuoait Pasha, Mp'^u-dUn jta-$ka* (Turkish), is 
the ollloer ivho has command of the fleet and the 
management ofsll naval afl'airs in the Ottoman enn^tre. 
He has also oivi I jurisdiction over a number of seaports 
and maritime districts, as well as the Turkish iHlatids 
of the Archipelago. He is a pasha of three tails, and 
a member of the divan. 

CkruTthui'-put (Lat., the head), in Anat., is applied 
to that portion of the human body which comprises 
the skull and face. The skull is dihlinguisbed into the 
following parts :>>-the vertex^ or crown; i\\vi mnciptit, 
or foro part of the skull ; tlie oeriput, or hind part ; the 
iempwaf or temples. The parts of thn/urieji, «>r fiice, 
are the forehead, eyes, nobc, Ac. {See h'Arr.) The 
term eapuHs also applied to,— ], llic upper extremity 
of a long bone, as 1 he humerus ; 2. the origin ot a 
2nusclo ; H. a protulieraiico reaemiding a head, as the 
caput Qaltinaqiniet a small emincnco in the urethra; 
4. the beginning of a part ; as caput colit the head of 
the colon. 

CArtTT JlAttOVtAL (Lat., the head of the barony), was 
formerly used to denuto the ehiet' seat nr ea'^tlc of a 
nobleman, where be had hia usual restdeiicc and held 
Ilia court. 

Cacdt lilfPlHVM (Lat., woirs-hcad), a term formerly 
applied to an outlawed felon, to denoto tliat anv loio 
might aliiy him (hat ahould iind linn, — lliat he might be 
knocked on the bend like a wolf. 

Caput Monrui'M (Lat., dead head), aterm riuplnyed 
by the old chemists to denote the tlxeil re«i«hie of 
cboinieul operations atler all Ibo voliiule matters hud 
been driven oil'. 

Caput t)iiaTiFiiu>« (Lat., Btift-hoad), in MM., de- 
notes wry-neek, an involuntary iitnl fixed incliiiaticm of 
the head towards one of the blioitUlers. 

Caput PuhoaNs (Lat. capnf, and purno^ J purge), a 
nanip given to a medicine which eausert n detluvioii 
from the nose, purging, as it were, the head. 

Caputxati, k‘ihpn>fi-aV-fet in Keel. Ili.st., a sect of 
religious fanatics which arose in the latter ji.irt of flic 
12tU century, in the diocese of Auxerro, and theiico 
spread into other parts of Franec. 'J Inur badge was 
a singnlar kind of cap (raparhe), ivliieh lliey w\>re; 
wlienee their name. Their leader, Durand, pretended 
to be inspired by the Virgin Mary, nn<l declared that 
their object was to rCHture peace iiinl liberty upon 
•arlli, by levelling all distinctions, aboiishing siibordi- 
nation, and abrogating tlio in-igislraey. Hugo, bi-hop 
of Aiixerre, waged war against ihein, *und succeeded m 
putting tlieni doivn. 

CAP^niKA (frjfdrorh<reni^ eapphara)t k'tp-i'-fin-ra.— 
This rodent niiinial is louiid in tlio smith of America, 
and in general appearntiee grciitlv reseinblea a Kiiiall 

J ug. Ic feeds on vegetnitles and flt.h ; for wlr.eli 
alter pnrposa it freqinml.s rivers, and swims nlnmt in 
pursuit of its prey with great facility. **They oeca- 
siomilly fivqnent the idainls in the mouth of the TMata, 
where tiio water is quite salt, but are far more abun- 
dant. on tlio borders of frosli-wnter lakes and rivers. J ii 
the daytime they citlier be among the nquatic plants, 

or openly feed on the turf-plain Doth the front 

nud eide view of thoir head has c^uito a liulierons 
Aspect, from the great depth of their juw. The aiiiimds 
I saw at Maldonado wore very tame : by c.nilioii‘»lv 
walking, I approached within three yards of four old 
oip'B. As I approached nearer mid nearer, Iheyfre- 
qiieuilv made their peeuluir noise, which is a* low, 
simrji gnint, not having much actual sound, but rather 
iirisi!\); fr.nn the rui.iden expulsion of air. The only 
no’se 1 know at all like it is flio first hoarse bark of a 
largo dug, Hiuing w.atched the four from almost wtrhin 
Ann's leng*’h (and tiiey me) for several minutes, they 
ni'died into the water nt full gallop with the greatest 
impetuosii y, and emit ted at the same tune tiieir bark. ^ 
ADer diving a siiorl distiiTU'e, they raine again to' 
the surface, but only just bliowed the upper part of; 
thoir heads. "W hen the ic'uale is swimming in the 
wafer, and has y»Mnt: ouos, iln>v are said to s>t on her \ 
back.”— ‘(Drtwiw.) The llosh of the eapybara is es- 
toonied a dainty by the j'lgiiar. which preys largely 
npi.n this animal. The wav m which it captures the 
eapvbnra is very singnlar. It is said that, leaping to 
the back of tho doomed annual, the jaguar, by a rapid 
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morement of the fore-paws, twists its head round, and 
breaks its neck. 

Cam, or Chaa, itdr, occurs frequently in the namea 
of places, and seems to bo the same as the Celtic caer, 
which signifies a city. 

Cab.* (See Cabts and TVacoons.) 

Cababxdjb, X;/I-rd6'-t-(/e(Gr.karu6eA, a beetle), afam. 
of coleopterous in.sects, comprising several apecies. The 
principal characteristics arc given us follows : — Ante- 
rior tibiae without emargination on tho inner side; 
head narrower than the throat ; eyes rather promi- 
nent i palpi with the terminal joints often coinpresaedf 
large, and somewhat triangular in shape; mandibla 
simple, moderately long, and rather (hiotc. In general, 
the members of this family pr^ upon insects ; and the 
construction of their bodies is Kuiinently adapted for 
this purpose, being very firmly encased in a stout 
covering, enabling them to search uiuoiig the stones, 
crawling over and under them for their prey without 
fear of hurt; at the samn time they can sulTor but 
little from the attacks of other iiiiects. Some species 
of the (‘arabida* are, it has been u-'i-'rtained, herbivo- 
rous, iiiifiing their food prirnMpiilly in tlie cornfields. 
In the r -itish Museum may be found a sidemliu t,w 
lection .heae insects. 

C • s BBB.S, kiir~it‘li»‘per»> (Fr.) , a name formerly 

nppbe*. 1 > light cavalry ein ployed mllie French service, 
and among the Spiiniardd. ilali.iii^, and Aral>s, for 
Hkirmishmg and ontpos-t duty. !M.iwv regiinei'ts of 
Knghph caialry were once known by tins title, but it is 
now tho distinctive appcllaliou of the (itU dragoon 
gu.ards. 

CATiirvT.. /'H-rn-F.d' ( Felix Corcea/), sometimes 
called the P«T’»iau Ivnv, is found in both the eouti- 
III Ills of Aaiaand Afru’a. This ivuittml is the lynx irf 
the ancients. It is about tlirei* feet in lenglh, of a pale 
reddish-brown above, and wrlnlish beneath. It lias n 
small head, alt hough nomewliut elongated, and small 
ear-<. In di'.posilion it is lierco and savage, which, 
combined with great strength, renders it no mean 
animal. Such qualities, which would, in its wild state, 
make it rather an inconvenient and troublesome animal 
to the natives, are turned to good ncoount by omidoy- 
ingiti'ierviccH in the chase of other nnimuls ami birds, 
ill which pitrsiiilH it is said to acquit itself in a bigbiy 
credit. iblo luauner. 

CiKArARA. (.SWFalcoh.) 

C iuicoui:,fvir'-rt-frc/ (Fr., a wheeling about), a term 
applied, in (he art of llorsemanship. to tlie half-turn 
or s'.emi-rmin J tukeii bv tho rider eitliep to tlio left or 
right. Ill tho army, al'ter each discharge, tho cavalry 
make n eiiracolc, in order to pass to tho rear of tha 
squadron. 

CvBAiTis, lii'-rauifra, one of tho roost ancient and 
most remarkable of the Jewish fleets. They kept aloof 
from the other Jews, and dwelt cluefly in 8.-W. Russia, 
Gabeia, Turkey, and Femia. Tho ritbbins make them 
idmitieal with theSadducees of the New Testament, or 
a braneh of that sect which sepnratciLlhem.sehcs from 
the other Jews under the leuderahip of one Anan, 
about A i>. fib). Tlio Cariiitc.s themsehca, however, 
elaiin a miieli higher antiquity, and produce a catalogue 
of doctors up to the lime of Kzni. They are not men- 
tioned hy either JosejihuB or I'hilo ; and hence it seems 
[ probaldc that they w-ero not in existence in the times 
of those authors. The roost likely bvpotbesis ia, that 
I they separated themselves from the 1t-ibliinists about 
the time of Anan, maintaining the authority of tho 
Word of God, and rejeeting the traditions of tho 
elders: henco they reeeiicd tbo nanio of Caroim, 
texiuiilists, or peraoiis holding by the text of Scripture. 
They do not, however, reject all ^tradition, for they 
ha\e certain interpretations which thev call hPreditary, 
and in which they confide. But they giio no credit ta 
the cxplunatioiis of the Cabbalists, nor to nnv institn- 
lions of the Talmud but siieh as are conformable to 
Reriptnre. Their theology ditlcrs from that of tho other 
Jews, chiefly in being purer and more free from super- 
.stition. Tho written SVord of God they regard as tho 
only certain rule of faith and practice, and vindicate 
th« right of private judgment in its interpretation. 
They have many exocUent customs, and insist rouidi 
upon practical piety. They direct their attention 
chiefly to the law of the Old Testament, to the almost 
entire neglect of the prophecies ; and thus they never 
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attain to the true spirit of the revelation. They believe 
in the immortality of the soul; in the resurrection, 
juilffmeiU, heaven and hell, and the other doctrines 
which the anoient Sadduceee denied. They arc simple 
in their dress and manners; conscientious, veaci'ltil, 
honest, and true to their word. They minple but little 
with other people; hut those amon;; whom they live 
encak very favourably of them. Mr. Oliphaiit says 
luut “ the Curiiito mercliuht enjoys everywhere soIukIi 
a reputation that throughout the Crimea hia word is 
rotiMidcred equal to his bond." The number of Ihw 
sect has been greatly dinuiiHhed, partly by wars and 
other public cninnijties, which have bufalleii the eouii- 
tries in which they were settled. There are at present 
nhniit COO in Viliia, l.'iO m Cnlicia, 200 in Odes!<a, and 
4,000 in tiic Crimea. They have also a congregation in 
CoDHlantinople, one in Jerusalem, one in Alcjundria, 
an.'l hc\eriil in Asm Minor and IVrsia. 

Caramoole. {See Avkkriioa.) 

CAttAMF.i.,Jl-iV>ra-me; ( Kr.) . — 1 f sugar is melted, and 
the heat raised dOO* or 420 ‘, the sugar hmes two equi- 
valents of water, and becomes a brown, deliquescent, 
and nearly tU'iteless niiiss. Caramel is olieu used by 
rooks and confectioners as a brown colouring matter. 
The brown eoloiir in hraiidy and rum is duo to a small 
portion of caramel dn-solvod in them. 

Carapa, kd-rai'-pii (fromcaroipe, its African name), 
in Hot., a gen. of tropical plants belonging to the nal. 
ord. JHeliueeai. C. qwtneenau, an African spocieH, yields 
ft fatty oil called Kundati or Tallicoonali, wlneli k pur- 
gati\e and anthelminlic. Besides being valiiahlo in 
mcilicino, it is well adapted for burning in lamps. It 
is expressed from the seeds. The bark of the t ree has 
febrifugal properties. C. gHiantmtin^ a native of Gtiiaiia 
ftind the udjoee.nt countries, furnishes similar products 
indeed, it is somewhat doubtful whether the species an 
essentially distinct. 

Carat, or Karat, Hr-w/'.—Tho carat was originally 
a French weight, and was equal to tho twenty-fourih 
pai t of a maru or half-pound. It was used for weigh- 
ing gold and jewels, and its weight varied greatly in 
dilfereut countries. In tirao it fell entirely into disuse, 
and at tho present day tho carat merely nigniiies tho 
twenty-fourth part of the weight of any piee« of gold, 
or alloy of gold. Thus, if the jnece weighed is all gold, 
it is said to bo twenty-four earat gold : if only half of 
It 18 gold, it is said to lie twelve curat gold ; and no on. 
Ill iho weighing of diamonds tho carat is used, and is 
tlien equiil to grains. The original Frenoli carat 
v.iried from one ounce to oue-tliird of an ounce. 

t'AiiAVAV, kar'-d-vun (Persian kdrtrilnt a trader), is a 
name giicn to ft com^iuiiy of merchants, trai oilers, or 
pilgrims, who assticiafo together for safety and con- 
lenieiiee, and at stated times traverse tho deserts or 
vlher dangerous xnirts of Asia or Afnc.a. Iti tins w'ay 
eommerciiil intercourse between dill'erent count rica has 
been chic/ly earned on in these parts from the rciuo- 
tebt antiquity. Since the establishment of tho Mohan.- 
medan religion, travelling has hern rendered more 
common and necessary, a visit to Mecca being enjoined 
by tho Prophet upon all his followers ut leu-it once in 
tiicir lives. Largo numbers of the faithful, therefore, 
nssenihle in every country where the Mohammedan 
faith is established, and proceed iti caravans to Mecca. 
The greater number ot those proceeding to that city, 
however, have trade as well as prayers in view. These 
caravans are regularly organized by government, and 
are under the direction of chiefs or agas, who have 
usually under them such a number of troops as is 
deemed necessary for their protection. The (lilTcrcnt 
travellers have their proper place assigned to them in 
the long lino of maren, those from the same town or 
firovince being usually together. A caravan has some* 
times several thousand camels, which follow each other 
in single file, so that it may be several miles in length. 
Camels are almost uniformly used in preference to the 
horse or any other animal, on account of their great 
jiatienee of fatigue, and their wonderful adaptation for 
travelling in the desert. The usual arrangement is to 
contract with a person who has his camels, tents, ser- 
vants, Ac., and wbo undertakes to convey the traveller 
for a given sum. Bometimes 50,000 or 60,000 persons 
arriveat Mecca with the pilgrim caravans; hut informer 
times the nnmber was much greater. The principal 
to the holy city are those of Pamascue and 


Cairo. The former of these is the largest and beat 
regulatod, being under the especial proteotiou of the 
Turkish ■iiltuu,uiidoomposq4 of traveUors, merabaats, 
aud pilgrims from Furope and Asia. The Egyptian 
car%vaii, which starts from Cairo, ia not ao large as tho 
other, and its routo is much more dangerous, water 
being scarce, and tierce Arab tribes prowling over the 
country. The Persian caravan from llahyloii, aud the 
Mooriiih caravuu from Morocco, have both beeome 
very irregular. Tho great Indian oaravan, which 
started from Muscat, bos long been given up. Besideo 
these great aiimial ouravaim, there are numerous others 
on a smaller scale, aud of a more casual nature, ooih|» 
stantly going m various directions. Merchants and 
travellers proceeding in tho same direction usuallj 
wait upon each other until they can form a caravan ibr 
mutual protection, when oiio of ihoir number ia gene- 
rally appointed to direct Lbeir movements. Any trader 
niav form a company in order to make a oaravan, and 
he in w hoso name it is raised ia usually considered tha 
chief, unless he appoint another in his place. 

Caravarraht, or Caravanssra, 

(Vor.Hiun ikfiViedn, a trader, and serai, a large house) • 
n Kastern eountrios is a place appointed for receiving 
itid loading caraians ; or a kind of inn where caravans 
rest at night, except that it presents litlln but shelter^ 
the traveller being obliged to carry all bis provisions 
and necessaries along with him. They ore usually 
erected by the munillecnce of princes or other great 
men, and are situated soniotimes in the towns aud 
villages, and sometimes at convenient distances along 
the road. They are usually large square buildings, 
with a Bpaciou.s court in the middle; and under tho 
arches or piazzas that surround them there runs a bank 
raised soiiio li'ot abovo the ground, where tho mer- 
eliaiits and travellers lake up their lodgings, tho beasts 
of burden being fastened to the foot of tho bank. Over 
the gates there arc sometimes little ohamhors, which 
the keeper lets out at a very dear rate to siieh as with 
to be private. They are always supplied with water, 
which ia Boinctimcs Imiuglit from a great dial unco. 
There aro some earavaiiHcros wboro most things cun ho 
had for money ; aud as the pruilis of these are cousider- 
ahle, they are usually well stored. 

Cakatanheuabkikb, kar*-tUTun-8e-rSB-keer' (Persian), 
the director, steward, or keeper of a caravanKCra. 

OAnAVKL,or Carvrl, kdr'-d-rH (Fr.), a snnill vessel 
used m tho hernrig tlsi.ery on tho coast of Franco, and 
usually from twoiity-flvo to thirty tons burden. It is 
also ap|)lied to a light round old-fashioned ship of from 
120 to 140 tons, formerly used in Spain and Portugal. 

Caraway. (S'ee Car'uu.) 

Garbamic Acid, kor-bam'^ik (0,11, NO,).— When 
dry rat Sonic acid and dry nnimonincal gas aro mixed, 
a white Kuhstance results, which was formerly supposed 
to bo anhydrous carbonate of ammonia. Later juves- 
tigatiniis proved that it was a compound, containing 
ammonia combined with carhouio acid. Cnrbamio 
acid forms salts with numerous other bases, which UI9 
interesting only in a theoretical point of view. 

Cahdamidk, kar'-bSm-idt (Oil, NO), a peculiar 
compound, formed by the action of ammonia on cbloro- 
carbonio acid. It is said by Natauson to be identical 
with urea, in which case tho equivalent would require 
to bo doubled, C,H,N,0,. (^se Urba.) Carbamide 
may be regarded as carbuiiio acid with an equivalent 
of oxygen, replaced by an equivalent of umidogeii. 

CAURAzoTto Acm, or Picric Acid, kar'-b^xot^-ikt 
a complex acid, produced by tho action of nitrio acid 
on a number of organic substances, such u nhenio 
acid, saliciu, phlorulzin, silk, indigo, and a numoer of 
the resins. It may be prepared in a variety of ways. 
A largo quantity is furnished by beating one part of 
indigo with eight or ten parts of nitrio acid reduced to 
coarse powder. As soon as the effervescence of nitrio 
oxide has ceased, the liquor is boiled and nitric acid 
added from time to time, until no more gM ie^’^en 
off. On cooling, the carbasoHo aoid crystuJizes out in 
long, pale yellow, brilliant, not angular plates, which 
are to be washed, rtdisfolved, and recry stalliaed. 
Catbaxotio acid is solublo in 80 or 90 parte of cold 
water, forming a liquid of a bright yellow colour.' Ik 
has an intensely bitter taste,, and has been used in- 
stead of bops for making bitter ale. It has been em- 
ployed in d^aiDg ailk ana wool, to which, in oonjonolion 
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with orMm of Urtar or olom m % mordaut, U pTOs a 
fine yoUow colour. Carbazotio acid is somctinies cm< 
pbjod as 0 test for jpotash, with which it forms a 
bright yellow orysialline precipitate, even in dilute 
solutions. Oarbasotate or potash is onbydroos, and 
requires 160 parte of water for its solution ; the salts 
(tfsoda, ammonia, and the earths, are freely soluble. 

Oabsips, ka^Mdet a term now einployfd inatoad ol 
carburet to denote the union of onruon with a base. 
Tho more important carbides will be found under the 
haads of their respretivo bases. 

Oabbiu B, or CAHAiiiirB, kar^-hine (Fr ), a light kin. 

' of musket, about three foci or more in length, used by 
light cavalry, tho artillorv, the yeomanry eiivulry, ar.t 
the Irish constubula^. iMio enruhins, or light cat airy, 
eoroUed by Henry Tl. of Franco, about 1G60, and the 
oarabineors of Louis XIY., in tho latter part ot the 
17th oetitiiry, were armed with these weapons ; and it 
it uneertaiu whether iheso troops derived their namn 
from that of the gun with which they were uruicd, ot 
whether tho gun rccoircd its appellation from that />: 
tiia troops, Tho new cavalry oarhino nindo by Mr 
Prince is a rilled broeohdoader, with a barrel 20 iiielie> 
long and ‘7!ld of an inch in tho buro. It weighs 7' lbs. 
The oarhlnes used by tho Bntibh cavalry und artillery 
are all rifled. 

Cabbolio Acid, bor.iol'.iJt {Thtnxe Add, UydraU r 
TKenjfl, l*hrnole, Jludrated Oxide of Vhent/l, i*hntjl 
Mcohol), (Oj*ll,(>UO). — CnvboUo acid ii a V‘*r_ 
abundant firoduot of tho distlUalum of coal, lianren't 
obtained Oarbolio acid from oil of eonl-tar by Cfdleeting 
ot^arately tlu):«e portions which boil between .'hKt^ai 
dOv* ITahr. llv mixing; with this oil a hot salurut< 
solution of hydrate of potash, a white rrt'HlalUue sub- 
Stanco separates, the suporuataiit luiuid i-i deenntod. 
and the erystals are dissolved in a small ({uantity ot 
wtttor. Tho solution^ separates into two poitions, the 
denser of which coutaiiia carlutlate of potadi. Thi 
potash is abstracted by the addition of hvdrochloric 
acid, and the liquid earliolio acid rises to tho surface. 
Tho oarbolio acid solution is digested with chloride of 
oaloium to remove water, and afterwards exposed ii 
low temperature. It then crystallizes in long colourli 
aecdles, winch must be kept from contuct with the 
atmosphere. Carbolic acid melts at 05^, aiul boils be- 
tween lintP* and U7tP. The sliglitest trace of moiiture 
is sulfleieut to cause the liquefaction of tho rryatalH. 
Oarbolio acid is but sparingly soliiblo in water ; it is, 
however, readily dissolved by alcohol, ether, and nectic 
acid. It has a buriiitig tasto, and an odour of smoko ro- 
sombhng creosote. Its solut ion does not redden litmus, 
and leaves a permanent greasy mark on paper if h'l 
fall upon it. A splinter of deal dipped in carbolic acid 
and then into nitric acid becomes dyed blue. Car- 
bolic acid has lately received an important application 
aa a disinfectant and deodorizer, for a full accouut of 
which/ee UbouOrizatiox. 

Canbow, kar^-ben (Lat. earba, a eoal),~synihol C, 
equivalent 6, spec. grav. as diamond 3 , 15, as grupliito 
l*b to 2'6,— an elementary uou-metulliu solid body, 
very widely diffused through nature. Its purest and 
rarest form is that of tho diamond (»« IIiauobo), 
but in the forms of giaphito and mineral charcoal it 
oocors very abundantly in nearly every part of the 
world. It Also occurs, m combination with ox> gen, ns 
carbonic acid, in small quantities in the au% and in 
the waters of moat springs. In CimibitiatioUj as eurboutc 
acid, with iiiuo luid magnesia, it occurs, in enoruious 
qiiaiititiea, ns limestone, marble, chalk, dolomite, Ac. j 
whilst, combined with hydrogen, it enters largely inU) 
oo.al. peat, and lignite. From its invsiriohlo presence 
in all orfjanie matter, it has been called the organic 
alament ; and Uofluian poetically calls organic chem- 
frlry “ the history of tho wanderings of carbon.” 
Pram entoring Dius directly into tiie yegetahle and 
^inial creaUou, carbon may DO considered a-s the most 
importaut element; and the pouring out of carbonic 
acid by aiunuils, to sorre for the food of yrgetHbU*s, is 
oae of tne many silent chemical operations constantly 

g oiugon around us. The wonderful proviaiun of Xslors 
y which the earbotiic acid cast out by animals as a 
poisoaoua produot is converted into food for the sup- i 
port of plants, by the action of the suB'sraya, has been 
the sdmiratiuo of aU philosophen and c^mists from 
thi days of Layoisier to tbe present Ume* Csrboa. as i 
41 * 


Carbon, Biralpbido of 

it exists in the form of the diamond, Ca, is fully de* 
scritied under that head ; and the same may be said of 
graphite, C/3, which is treated of under the head of 
Black Lbad. Charcoal, or amorphous carbon, Cy, 
exists as ordinary wood charcoal and iumnblaek, gene- 
rally combined with iiiconipletely-burneti compound.'i 
of carbon and hydrogen. Cnko and animal charcoal 
are other forms of carbon. Charcc^al is made by in- 
closing wood billets in un iron retort, to which is adapted 
a tube for convoying the products of combustion to 
appropriate receivers, and exposing it to a red heat for 
four or ilvo hours. Where wood is very abundant, 
largo heaps, covered with powdered charcoal, leaves, 
turf, and earth, are fired and allowed to hum slov\ly 
for a month or more. Charcoal prepared in this way 
i4 superior to that burnt in ret(>r>s. Animal ehareonl, 
or ivory-black, is prepared iu c^lindurLi, in a similar 
manner to that Miiploved for wi»od charcoal. Carbon, 
in its amorfihoiis condition, is a black, dni«e, perfectly 
opaque, inholiible, itifusitile, iiiodorniis, tn*itelc8s body, 
conducting heat badly and electricity free’y. At orai- 
iiary temperatures it fdiows no chemical afllnities. Tins 
property has bi'cn taken advantage of by the ancients, 
who it for ink. The same property has rendered 
it a CO. . Ill prnctieo to ohiir tho inside of tubs and 
casks • .oidcd to hold liquids; and posts and piles 
partial charred arc found to last longer under water 
than when immersed in their niiturai state. Finely- 
divided clnircn.il has powerful antiseptic propertioa, 
and it 11 eoniing into uso as a deodorizer to no used 
lor piinlwng the air of sewers. Dr. Lethchy's late 
ezpenuiouts in tluj direction appear to prove (bat, by 
aptopor upphealion of charcoal air-fllters, the air in 
lewers may bo rendered w liolesonip and pure. Chtl^ 
coal hI-u) has tlio pccuH.ar property of alisorbing 
colouri'.g nmlfer from orginio solntionn i hence iU 
* m .a dcccloriAcr. At high temperatures carbon 
iihmcs CMcrgetieally wi»h oxvg'Mi, end will removs 
it from great numbers of its c .mhinations : lienee ita 
use in reducing metallic oMdei. 'Whatever bo its 
soureo or form, carbon is e!'“mieully tlie Bame, and, 
when burnt in oxygen, forms c.irbonlo ncul. Boxwood 
elnircoal was fiiu’iul bi’^ Ssu*''5i*ro to Im c.spublo of ab- 
sorluiig gases lu tho lollouiug proportion 

Hvdrogen 1 75 timea ita volume, 

Kitrogen 7.1 

Oxygen 0 12 

Ciirbouio acid 

Snlpluiretted hydrogi’U ... h.1‘ „ ^ 

Hydroehloi'ic iicid ^.i* „ 

Ammuniacal gaa UO* „ „ 

It will bo Boon from the above t.abIo that the more ua* 
wholesome tho gos, the greater the quantity absorbed f 
■ifaet which appears to point to charcoal as the great 
hsinfectunt and deodorizer. In.leed, the great bucccbb 
attending tho use of ciirlion for filters, hotii for air end 
water, is a iiroof of its ellicioncy iu this direction. (Sfo 
FiLTiiBS.) Carbon unites with several of the elemeuta 
to form very important compounds. Its inorganio 
compounds are treated of under CAitnowio Acid, 
CsKBOXXO OxiDB; CaUBOW, ClTLOBTDB OF; CaBBOV, 
Bi.suLPninr OF : Cabburbttkd HyoiioGBir. 

Gabbok, BisuLrniPB of (CS,),— equivalent 3S, 
spec. gray. 1*27, boiling-point 118 Fahr. t'*nly ona 
compound of sulphur ana carbon is known. It is pre- 
pnrisd h^ heating fragments of charcoal to redness in a 
retort ; into which dip a tube reaching to tho liottom ■ 
of the charcoal. From time to time sulphur is dropjied 
through the tube, which is closed again immediately. 
The sulphur and carbon gradually combine, and tlie 
bisulphide distila over into the receiver, which is kept 
cool w.th ice. It is at first yellow, from excess of 
sulphur : but by being ro-distilled oereml timesj it ia 
obiaiucd in a atato of purity. It is a celourieSB liquid, 
with an acrid, pnngent taste, and a foetid odour, it is 
nsuluble in water, but disBolvea in ether and alcohol. 
It is vmr volatile, and has never been frozen. It boma 
vith a blue flame, giving off sulphurous and carbonio 
«id gases. It oiMolyea Bulphor and pho^horoa 
readily, and these elements may be obtained in erys- 
tals by slow erapontion of their solutions. BertelittS 
looks on bisulphide of carl>on aa a sulpharie acid eor> 
responding to carbonio aoid, which is an oxygen add* 
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This idea is home out by tho fuet. tiiat bisulphide o1 
carbon will unite with sereral 8ulphid(*s to form salts, 
which are called siilphO'Cnrhonates,— KO'CO«, oarbo* 
natoof potash; KS-CS«, buIpho*curlMinateof potassinii' 
The solution of fihivuthnriis in htbtdpliide of ciirboii i. 
used xmeleotrotypiiig object?, whicii aro rnatfd with a 
film or phosphorus hv iis incuiis, and rendered eapnbh 

of an 4n.i.i,.d!;il c a xviioi 

Iilu(>;;i‘d inlo the sf.lutioM of Bulphtite of coppi*i\ Frt»i! 
ccrl.MU erpi'ritiicntfl of r>ci4;citiH, it in supposed that a 
prottmolphnlo of cnrhoi oJiM?. A iioxiuiv i»f Lir.:! 
phido of carbon nnd solid cuibouio ucid pi-odu<v>j tlu 
luii >1 intense cold known. 

f'AKUoy, CuLoi:ii>B OF. — Them arc three chlorides 
of carLuu 

Profoch! ^ri ’o of carbon, 

L“i*'.Tii:e}ilorI("!o orciirbtiti, O^Cl*. 

Ibciwoi ii*e Ilf e.irlMin, 

The first compound is ronned bv pu "ins: <h" vnponr o 
RfKqijichlonilo td' iMrbt.n ihroii^ih :i red-hot plas. * lubc 
filled with 1 id t'l.cw. (.’islonnc i.*s hltcrnf-'d 

and n C'donr.f 1< pn.l o d in ‘d, uitiL-li hoil-i iit2t> 
'ulir. Jl is re urded isu u d of ohdiant j^s’ 

I ii« if KJiiiietl 1 _v Hi'iins; uii ])kiicii 

licptid niiiiiT til* iiiOniMu-f rsf f.o!iir tudiuliou. It i** r 
Yolutilc rrvslttlhnee.ji.d, vntb sin nniinuri*’od«urn*6ii.'tn- 
bliDff camphor. It in i ? lit . .O' and hods h 1 it' 

Suenific jir.ivdy is 2, und it is r,v.!u!»h' in ellicr and 
AiColjol. Tlii'ro i'l nl>>o n liipiid riquielilorMh" with the 
forrnula CaCI*. which was ol)'..iiii«-d by Ifepinuill by 
pnosiiic the «upour of bichloride <■:' caiboii throiich 
tubo heated tu rcili.oss. Tlic lldrd, xtld>*h is olteii 
called perf.'hlori<lo vf carbon, wis idit.iined liy Itepioiull 
from wood-soil it and from cfilorororm by the comboici 
action of chlonni* nnd the sun's ravs. Kolbe forms il 
by puss inf; bisnlphido of carbon and oldonno thi'fii;;! 
a rod-hot tube- It is a cnloiirlcurt liquid, po mc •-ini' s 
jicculiar alliucoons odcuir, and boiio^p; iit ITL'’ iMibr 
At — U* Fahr. it becoioos u solid of ijoai'ly eryhl.iJiiiw 
uppcfaranee. Pesideii tlte ie ootitpoiinos of cldorute and 
carbon, i'armUr obtained a sub-oliU»rldo of f»rl» )n 
(C^Ol,), which foniu d fino silky crv'^t.iU, •.ublimsnu 
without ohanno by on: .^itn; tho protochlorldo soverHi 
iitnes tbroutili a red-hot tube. 

CAttBO.v, Ol.rcilf-naii)H of (Cfi^nro-rftrlonh Arid, 
Fhor/;cne f/tw',— -spee.t'rav. Jt'GS, i.yi ih *l (’( JH,— When 
eqii d volimics of clilorino and c«rb’nnic «eid are exposed 
to the sim'sniys, lliey (^radiodly eoi diirie.and e-md^nsi 
into haif thru* volume, (^xvcliliu ido of cnriion is u 
sufibonfing q.v.s, whi h is decoiiipcied by water iiif 
eirbonicaeid aw.t bvdi ocbloric neid. It may hIho b 
funned hy pv^-ui!^ carbuuio oxide tUrou];li pentacblo- 
ridc of antiiouny. 

C'lCBONARi./tur-Jo-ifi/'-re (Tl'il .eollicrs, orohnrcoal- 
bnrners), the name ‘imu-d by u pulihc.d seoret 
society of Italy, wh*ch lir«t enuTp. t, irom it<v coi:ci .>!- 
nient in 1S2<>. * Vi' c are '^tilt m u qrc.it nicii-ure lirnorinl 
oflJii* nature of in ofi(i.. o‘lv ; for Lhoii;;b it has publish. <1 
fti:.t ructions, cntci .’ii< ms, statute?, x.nd rituals, ret the 
rcid spirit of the su::ii’t > .md the niotiyes of tJic leuvI.TH 
are unbnowii. I'ue f>t**rii's reeardirif; tho qreat anti- 
quity of this confcdcratiou may wellYiw pa'ised over jis 
unworthy of credit. C.ilia, imIuh Sforiu d'J/'j/ia, is 
more likely to bo correct in suilmK tlial it ori^ina’ej 
lu the re,'iiib'ie ois who, under Murat's qoicumie n, 
«qii^y bating the P'r^uch nnd Ki:i(: Firdinamt, fled t4< 
tho wild recf of tho Al^riizzi, where they (urmed 
themselves into a Bccret oonfederat:'’ nu.ier tho name 
of CarSanari. Tueir Iradcr, Capobiaaco, is i-aid t</ 
bavo been a man of trt^at rhetorical powers. The 
ritual of the railion.inwcs t;iken from tli" yocntioii of 
rharcoal-burnir.;;. and thc:r wnr-cry w.ss •• Revenqn for 
tho lamb torn by the wol*'." Cl'’tirir 4 s; the forest of wolves 
fcppnsjlion to tyranny) was tho bn^isof iheir symbols. 
Uy this they pruliaJily at first mcdOt only deliverance 
from foreign dounrdon ; but in Inter times it denoted 
freedom f.om all dcs;>(>v!c rale,— antimonarcliical and 
democratic principles bavin;; taken possession of them. 
Axnoni; theiuselvps the initiated were styled **i;f>od 
ennsins." T.he place of mectiri;; was call^ a hut (Aa- 
raeea), the outer district a forest ; the interior of tbc 
hut was the renJila, tlie place for soUiiiK cimrcosl. The 
union of the huts of a i^ovince constituted a republic. 
6oon after the inniitution of tlie focietv it numbered 
ttoia 21,000 to 30,000 members ; and it ii cold that 


Cpr1)cnio Acid 

during the month of March, 1S20, nofisirer tbsttfSCMVO 
new members were initisted. The religious Md 
testsnt nature of the coiifederacj is evident flpWll Its 
ryics, ono of which declares tJmt “Rvery CsrboMfO 
has the natural and unalieiinhle right to worship #aA 
tiLVordiiig tu his own views nnd eonvietions.*' The 0iF> 

niny of th 

from tho Froemasons, though tlicy did not spring ftom 
rbiMti. A! lor the suppression of tho Neapolitan and 
iModinonlosc revolution of ]8l!l, the Carbonari throogb- 
out Italy wiTo declared guilty of high trea.vnn, Md 
piiiiivlu-d M such by tho Jaws. After tin* restoration 
of the ISourhuns, niinieroiis secret societies Ibrmod 
(hi'm«t*jveM 111 Prtiuco; niid they ticr>a me united with tho 
Carbiiiiari at Vuns iii 1 Boon ii<l«*r I his Paris beosmo 

( iio bcif) -(juur 1 Cl'S of Carlioiiarism, whioti iVom this timo 
Fuinod mure of a Pinich character. Tho loitiatsd 
wer " /'jun rmuiiif; the uiiiiiitinti'd, noffaui, orhnatbent, 
j w ni N'li comiruiuiciitiutis woro alloMrcd among them, 
iiiid lilt inii'rrourae liud to bo earned on by word of 
iiiuiith. All treachery was puiiiHlied by nssnssinaiioo. 
Ki'iiii tho timo of its estttidishmeiit in Frsnoe to tho 
end of tbo Fruuch end Spaiiiali war, Oarbuimrism xti ' 
l'*nim-e was very active, At that time its aetlvit/ 
rx-C(‘i\. d A check, A*id itcRUHiui tomanifesL itself by any 
p-n alLeiiipis tigiiinst the governmoiit. The tooicty, 
uuwi-ver, (‘oiiiinueil to holil i(t''ethor till the rovolntion 
.if lurt'i; utter which lunuy of the most mfiiientJol of 
(ho imni)»is utluehcd tbeiuselvea to the new govern- 
nuMit, liiui I bo society wm kI Icngtli dissolved. In itn 
pbuM*, however, tho republieiina formed themselven 
iiilo IV new sucicti , borrowing the cliAraotcr and forms 
of thciiKl, and tukiiig Iho uatuoDf thofV!luri!lrulncricd^mo- 
e^^/^y^»c. Uwiia rounded for carrying out thopriiici- 
pb a laid down by Teato in his Vrojit d*u«a ConutxtuH'm 
tu'/mbficaiue, wbi»‘h wero those fiirmerly oflvocstcd by 
n.ii cuf, and hud at its head Huonarotli, a fcllnw*coti- 
•’pindor of Ibibcur. All tho operations of this now 
• I'cicly centred in Paris, a mode of procrediug whioli 
gave ofioiicc to tbn Itnbaus who liad joined them, who 
'c -eded, uiid fonned thruiisclvcM into a Noiiaralo bot^ 
umb r llitt immo of ** Young Italy.** Carboimrism w 
out known to cxiht in IVitiu o at prevent, tho latest trsoa 
of it baling bocn loiiud in (he south nfFruriuo in ISU ] 
but It IS reported to bo still iii eundciioo in Italy, or, 
Ht least, to liavo been so up to tho recent senes of 

cliHiiges, 

Oakiiobxo Ann, lar lon'dk (CO,), —equivalent 22, 
p-'c. yiav. 1 o21).— CAttionic Roid is tho jiroduot of tho 
(iiiibuciion of uU subdiiKc's ooiitaining carbon. It 
iccum in comhinaiioii with melullic oxidoa in tho 
iiincral kingdom, also disnolvcd in mineral springs. 
It issii»i from the earth in volounio districts, and forma 
the dr.iflly chokc-danip of the ci>id-miucs. It is sIm a 
iruriuct of respiralion, fcjinciilation, and putrcfiictjoi), 
vh.'ih iv iiolhini; more than rlow coiobuHtion. It is 
'ns:il V pn pared by acting on a curbonalfi, such as oha& 
.r noiible, with nitric, sidjibiinc. or bydroolilorio acid, 
n ii f:a8-,:cii<'rutiiig tipparatijH. Thu carhoriato of UttiO 
<* C'wivf-ricd into cnloiulo of calcium, end tho oorbonio 
Kcid ct)capt-s as gna. 

Cwbrinntv uf Bjrdrnchlixrie rhlurfilB of Catfiunlo 

Liii.ii. Aeld. C-dilUiO. Aclil. * 

CuO.Ca + llCl B CaCl + CO, + HO 

Carbonic acid is known in th'i solid, liquid, and gaaeou# 
Py A prersuro of tliirly iirinoKphcras St 9H* 
Tuhr., it IB liqiicllod, (he prcrivuro required decrsiihli; 
i« the temp-iafuro pelt lower. Liquid carbonto aoi«l 
s colourless, iusolublo in water aiid fatty oils, but 
iniziiip lO all pronortiuns with ether, alcohol, bisalphl^ 
>r earljfin, miphUja, and turpenl Inn. At — Faor. it 
olsdifios into a vitreous trnuf parent tnoN. fioUd car* 
>on o Mcid is best jirepared by ThUorier*! method, by 
;eneratinp carbonio achi in a crnidensor nutil it is 
.quid, arid then aliowlnq it to escape throngh &stop* 
ocfc into tho sir. The bguiii gas evaporates wift snob 
spidity, that intense cold is produced, and tlie le- 
luoiiider is coriTe.rted into snow. It is a bad coiiductoir 
•f beat, and may Iw handled with impunity, a film of 
;avoua carbonie acid always protecting the bond fimm 
tjnry. If pressed upon the i^, a blister U proddeed 
itmilar to that caosM by amirn. It is tMed, la. don- 
unction with ether and bisntpiiide of esrbim, forjpre- 
' ucing ifitenso cold. Uaerous rarboulc acid k oolottl^ 
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Carbonio Oxide 

]eR 9 , a Blifjhtlf ftcid BinoU aod tiiste. At ordi> 

nary tr-mporatureB it tluBolTea in water in ibe proper* 
tjon of bulk for bulk. It jr preBsiira, water may bo ntade 
to tiike up great qnantities of the ffas, the same volume 
boiii;' iilwaya abRorbutl, no matter how great the pres* 
sure may be. Upon the removal of the pressure, the 
gits eHCApes in bubbles. A familiar instanco of. this 
ououri iu the eflervoHcenee of bottled beer or uurated 
waters. ‘When inhaled, carbonic acid produces death, 
cron when much diluted. A lighted eundlu is generHliy 
UHPiltotest uii atmoaphere siispccted to contain car- 
bonic acid ; but it is lound tiiut air that will support 
combustiou will contain BuRieieni of this gas toeauso 
insensibility and dimgeroua illneeB. Carbouie netd uro* 
duceil during respiration may be shown by brcatiiin:; 
through u (iiho into lime-water, which is ut once reii- 
4 lered cloudy by the formation of curbonuio of liiuo. 
The ill effeclJ of crowded rooms arc owing to the sys- 
temic dcproasioii produced by Bniall quantities <>( eur- 
boiiio aeul. Carbonic acid was formerly called Jlxt d 
atr, Iroin the fact <d' its having been discLoergd as a 
solid or fixed constituent in limestone bv Dr. Dla< k, 
ill 1757. Though a feeble acul, and rnstly eeparablf 
from its eomlnuiilitnia, carbonic ucul nnito.i wiUi the 
metiilUo oxides, forming n very numerous mul iinpnr- 
tuiit class of Balts, thn carboiintos, dciicnptions of w iocli 
will be found under the lioadinga of tbeir bttics. Tbe 
carboiiiilcs of the ulktilicH nro soluble lu water, the 
mrboniileB of the other inetallie hmius being for (he 
most jiurt instiluhle, ezeeot (ho water is higblv 
charged with eurbonio neuV Hard water contains 
carbonate of Inuo or Tnagnciiia, held in ewluliou b\ 
the carbonic ueid contained in tbo water : boiu-c, 
svlieu the gas is dissipated by boding, the carbonate of 
lime is pieciintatcd, incni^ling the vessel tu wbicli it 
has been boiled. Carbonic aeul contains one equiva- 
lent of carbon, united with two of oxygen. Its true 
coinposilioiiwas discovered liy Iiiivoisier, whobe-.t«*\\e4l 
on it tlie naiiiP it boars. 

Cawiionio OxtDK (CO),— equiv.ilent 1 f, foec. grav. 
4)'9ti7 ■» pi idneed \ ‘ rbc 

is pns.n'd oMT red-hot eliiirenal ; lri»m which it will be 
aeon (hat this giw is formed during the combustiou of 
almost every <*rgnnio Hubstuncc. The llr^t re-iilt of 
oombuslion is, of course, carbonic ucid, which, pissing 
over thn rcd-hol coals or wick, us llio case maybe, 
parts with an eouivalent of its oxygon. 'Die gas, how- j 
aver, is inUainedusliottasit is formed, niul iveontioeted | 
with carbonic acid. It is generaily prepared in the 
deeonipo.sitioii of «ixalie arid by sulpbune aeid. Uxalie 
acid consiiilB of C«H, united loan equivalent of water, 
without which it dm^s not appear to bo able to exist. 
The Hulphuria acid abstracts this equivalent of water, 
leaving Ihn C*ll» at liberty to separate into 00, car- 
bonic oxide, uiid C0|, carbouio aeid. Thu latter is 
abaorbed by passing the mixed gases through milk of 
lime. Carbouio oxide gas thus prepared is eolourle.sR 
and inodontiv'i, burning with a bluo Ibinie, and giving 
rise to carbonic acid. It supports neither combustion 
nor respiration, oiiopcr cent, mixed with uir bcingsulH- 
cioiit to oauso dangerous drowsiness. It is now satis- 
factorily ]>roved that the coma generally resulting in 
death produced by the coiubuBtion of charcoal in chvse 
rooms, ia duo to the formation of cnrltonic oxide by 
the carhoino acid formed during combustion, being 
cxpoaeil to the action of so much, lucaudescont material. 
It is A neutral body, has no actum on litiuus-p.apcr, 
docs not combine with acids or bases, aud has never 
been liqueUedi it is slightly soluble in water. In] 
metallurgical proeossea carbonic ueid pluvs on im- 
portant part by supplying fuel as fast as it Is formed, 

CAsuoNivKUors SrsTBM, knr-boH-{f-e~vH9, in tJo.)l., 
the name given to the great assemblage of fo.«nlilerous 
atrata reBl\|(g upon the Old Reil sandstone, oiid cappi^d 
by the PerHSTaii series. To this system the great eoal- 
ilelds of the world belong. It consists of artcriiations 
of sandstones, shales, clays, limestones, cools, and iroii- 
Stonea, in every degree of admixture and piirvtv, and of 
•very condition of formation,— terrestrial, fresh-water, 
estuary, and marine. In the strata there have been 
^cUsQOvereu fossils repreBcuimg all the groat forma of 
llfh, with tha exception, pei^aps, of true dicotyle- 
Aoaous plants in the vegetable kingilom, and of birds 
nud xnammahi in tha animal kingdom. Tho most 
iinldnlt pcooliatity in the system is the profusion of 


Corbunolo 

fossil vegetation which marks almost every stratom* 
and which, in numerous instances, forms thick seams 
of solid coal. .Although this eoafjf or earbonaeeotu 
aspect prevails throughout the wbole, it has been 
found couveiiient to arrange the Bystem into three 
groups, — the Lower Coal-measures or Carboniferous 
Mutes, the Mountain or Carboniferous Limestone, aud 
the Upper or True Coal-meusurr^ • or, more minutely, 
accortiing to the views of most liritisU geologists, into 
the following series:—!. Unjier Coal-measures; 2. 
Millstone Grit : 3. Mountain Limestone; umLt. Lower 
Coal-inoasiires. Other subdivimona have been attempted, 
according to the local peculiarities of dillbrcnt coal- 
tields ; blit it is ciioiigli for the purposes of the general 
reader to know, that all these minor arrangeinents can 
bo readily co-ordinated with one or other of the above 
four senes. In reeapitulntiiig his iidtniruble account of 
the Csirbiniircrniis svstcin, Mr. David I'age remarks 
** Looking at the wliolo succession and ultcriiHtions of 
the strata, — Die sandstones, clays, shales, imicstoues, 
iroiiHtonos, and coal, — and noting their peculiar fos- 
siU, — tlio estuary character of the shells and flahes of 
tho lower and upper groups, and the nionne churaeior 
oi thn cnriils, encrinitc.4, shells, and llshes of theniiddlo 
groU]>. ' ith an excess ot terrestrial vegetation through- 
out, nro roiiniiileil of conditions never bclore or 
ainen ..ibited on our globe. The frequent alterna- 
tions >' tho strata, and tlin great extent of niir coal- 
IIcKIm, nulicttte the existence 4it VH'it estuaries and 
iiil-iinl bi-ns, of gig.sutic rivers and periodical itiun- 
diilioti'i: the numerous coal-seams und bituminous 
slnileM elearly liesnenl; cimdilioiei ol soil, inoistiire, and 
warmth favourable to im exuhernnt vegetation, and 
point partly to vegelnhlo drift, and partly to sub- 
mnrged forc'iti, to pi-at.-swsmpfi and estuarine jungles ; 
the mouhtiun-limc'itoue, with its murino remain.s, re- 
ulii of lo 111 islands >'d »rai 

reefs, and lagoons thronged with shcll-lish and Ihlirs; 
the existeneo ot reptiles and insect-i tells us ol air, and 
siiiilight, and nver-ouifks ; (he vast geogrnphieal extent 
of the sv'Hleni bcarh ev idcnce of a more equable cliniatu 
over a Urge portion of the earth's Burliice; while tho 
interstratitled trap-iuirs, tho basaltic outbnrslH, and 
the iiuinerous faults and tlssiires, testify to a period of 
intense igneoiii activity— tu repeated iipheiivala of sea- 

bottom and subiuergeneies of dry land The 

iiniiirul cunditions uinlcr which the system was formed 
are not more w'onderfnl, however, than the ccononncai 
iinportunee ofits products, — buiUliiifMtoue, hniestone, 
inart)le, lire-clav, alnin, copperas, R'Avl, v.nic, silver, 
imd aliovo oil, iron and coal, are its principal trea- 
sures — conferring new wealth nnd oomlort on Iho 
country (hat possesses them, and giving a fresh nnd 

S ermanent impetus to its industry nnd civilization."-* 
*ef. Vage's AdeaneeJ Text-hook of Geoloffif. 
CxKUUNCLV, kitr-hun’-kl (Lat. rarbnncutuM, a little 
coal), iu Surg., is a brootl, flat, firm, burning tumour, 
usually ofeousidcralile size. It oceiirs most eoniniouly 
in middle lite, nnd in those who indulge freely in tho 
nleasures of the table. It begins with a hard, painful 
swelling, of a livid colour, which rapidly enlarges. Tha 
pain is severe, and is much increased hy pressure; tha 
patient is much depressed, and a general dorungemant 
of the system takes place. Vesiedes form on the port, 
which sunn open, and discharge a thin viscid fluid, with 
occHsionally sloughed portions of disintegrated tissue. 
Sometimes these apertures run into each other, and 
form large opentugs, Tha predisposing cause of tbit 
disease IS a dcrangeiDeiit of some of the secretiona of 
the human body, which is to be remedied by purga- 
tives pud other medicines suited for each ptfLieidar 
case ; the system being at the same time supported by 
tonics and a nourishing diet. This, however, is noi 
enough,- an early and freo application of the knife ia 
necessaij to the part itself. An incision, usually in the 
crncial form, throughout the whole extent of the dis- 
eased mass evacuates tha purulent formation, and 
oiTurds on exit for tlie sloughs when loose. Potoam 
fuSH is also to be freely applied, in order to prodoca a 
separation between the healthy and diseased parts, and 
to prevent injury to tlie system from absorption of 
diseased matter. 

Gxuuxrci.g, a large garnet, cut en eahodkomt f.e, 
convex on tha under aiai% and concave on tbo tippar. 
Tha light ia ganeroUj raBaetad in aflome-likeloim; 
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henee the naino. Th« clear 4eep*rad garnets lW>m 
Pegu are most higUj ealtted. There are many enhiti* 
tntes for garnet, tuoh an the cinnamoaostone, which, 
when cnt en eahoehtm^ deeeire even mineralogiste. For 
the chemical oompositioii of the carbuncle, %e§ Garitit. 

CARBOKenSD JlTDROOBir. {Set ilTDROOBN.) 

Oasbubkth, Arar^'Aicreb.^-CarbureU are now called 
earhidet, the word being more analogoua to chloride, 
lotlide, ko, 

Cabbylb, Sclphatb ov, lcav*-hil»t ethronie anhy* 
drine, so called by itn discoverer Magnus. It is a com* 
bination of four eqiiivnlctita of sulphurio acid with one 
of olefiant gas. {See ErniONic Acii>.) 

Caboahs, kar^-hun (Fr. eurcatte), in Mil., a destruc- 
tive missile discharged from a mortar, like a shell, and 
designed to set fire to buildings and stores belonging 
to iHe enemy. It is a hollow spherical case of inm. 
perforated with three holes, and filled with coiubustiblo 
matter, which blazes furiously from these apertures, 
and oannot easily be extinguished. Tho composition, 
wliiob resembles in ninny points the funious Ctreek fire 
of the BTzantines, burns for nine or ten minutes, and 
is lighted by fnaes placed in ttio holes, which ignite at 
the moment of dischiirge. The i:Vuich can-ass con- 
tains Iblbs. of composition, and weighs nearly 2cwt. 
They are said to have been first used lu Cjcruiany about 
1670. 

Cabcabs, in Build., a term applied to the bare walls 
and roof of a house, and the joists of timber running 
from wall to wall to support the flooring. It is merely 
the shell of the building, devoid of external doeoraf ion, 
doors, windows, ami any internal fittings. The joists 
that support the fiourii and eeiling are sometimes 
culled tno carcuss-lluoring, and the frame of tlio roof 
that supports the tiles or slates the crirciiss-rooniig. 

CABOBauLB. kai^-M-rule (Lat. ctireer, a nriKun). in 
Bot.,a superior many-celled fruit, each cell being dry, 
indehisceut. and ouo or few-sceded, and all more or 
Jess cohering by their united styles to a central axis. 
The fruit of tiro eonimnii mallow is a good example. 

Cabbauimb, knr'-dt'tnint (from (Jr* kardta^ heart oy 
courage, on ai‘coiint of its strengfhenmg properties), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Crur^enr, C. ero/ensiv, the Cuckoo-flower, or Lady’s* 
smock, is an inaigemms perennial met with m memlows 
and moist pastures, blossoming in the months of April 
and May, when its flowers, wdiich are flesh-coloured, 
white, or light purple, present a very |)lea‘«ing appear- 
ance. Formerly the flowers were used mediciiiallv’, ns 
a remedy in epfopsy. The leaves are auliscurbutie, 
and are sametiines eaten aa watercreHS. 

Caboauoub. (AVs Llettaria and AMOiri'M.) 

CARl>*iiOABi>, or Card, hard-hard (Fr. e<iWe, card ; 
Bax. lordt board), a eubntanco made by panting (ogc* 
Ibur several lajers of paper. The nuinner ot tliene 
layers and the deseripfum of paper employed regulate 
the thickness and quuuty of the card board produced 
Ordinary card-board is mude of fine white paper out- 
aide, with several lavers of cartridg^-puper between. 
Bnstol-board is made altogether of flue white paper. 
Mill-board is made of coarse brown paper, luvers of 
which are glued together and presied. Iti« montly 
used by bookbinders. Cards ore eiittitielleil by brush- 
ing them over with a mixture of ehinn-wlute and s:zo. 
After being nibbed with some fineSr-powdered talc, 
they ore polished vigorousiy with a brush. 

Cabdia, kar^’di-d (<lr.,tlio heart), in Anat., isthe 
name given to the siip«*rior opening of th«* stoiuach, on 
account of its being situated near the heart. 

Caboiao Mcdicirrs, kar*-di-iik, are rordials or 
atomachic and etitnulaiing medicines, which are given 
to raise the spirits. 

Cabdiacka, kar-dt-aV-u-e (Or. kardifl, the heard, 
B fam. of bivalve 3folltitea. They have a thick, closed, 
equivolve siiell, with the umboties usually bent routiii, 
ao that the shell, when aeen from either extremity, 

E resents a more or less cordate appearance. The 
lage-teeth are strong, flrom one to three in each 
valve, and there are usually one or two smaller teeth on 
each side of the hinge. The animal possevHes two 
adductor moacles.— (Dallas's Animal Etnydom.) The 
Rpecies of this fomiU ore very numerous, and greatly 
vary in sise, some of their shells being remarkable for 
the ansIlDess and delioomr of their eonstnictioii. The 
^ofthefoBiijiiUia^kle, (^Ooouu.) 


GABBI 1 T.QU, har-di-dP-ji -0 (Gr. karOkh find ate, 
pain), in Hed., denotes pain or an nneaey sonaalfoa ia 
the stomach, aooompanied with anxiety, a beak motaor 
less virulent, sonietimea attended with opprestdiwar 
fainting, and foenuentlj with an inoLination to BDUlftlk 
or a picntifol discharge of clear lymph-Uko leBnb (dbe 
UBaRTVI'BK, IffBZGBSTlON.) 

GiRDiVAL, jtar'-dt-Na/ (Lat. eardinalit, prinoip«l» 
from eerdo, a hinge), is a term used in various ooB« 
ncotions to denote the chief, principal, or fouthunenCal 
parts of a thing. Thus, wo epeak in grammar of tho 
i'aniinal number* , in moral philosophy of the cardintA 
eir/Mff, in cosmography of the eurdinal point*, and la 
meteorology of the cardinal irinda. It was allO the 
name given, under the emperor Tbeodosiut, to the 
highest ofllcers of the state, aa it is in the present dej 
to dignities in the Boman (Catholic ohurob. 

Oaupinal, the highest dignity in the Komen Oatbo* 
lie church next to the pope. 'The eardinals were at 
first only the principal priests or inoiiuibents of the 
;>ari<4hos of Rome, which was early divided Into 
iurishcs. Afterwards it came to he applied to tho 
chief priest, of any parish, who was alone allowed to 
bnpti/.A and administer the Eucharist. Tho title eOB* 
iinned to be Huts general down to tho lltli oenkoiT, 
w'hen (ho pope.v, having grow-n powerful, formed a ool* 
lege or secret rouneil of ecclesiastics of high rank to 
assist them in their duties, to whom alono^ the title of 
cardinal was soon reserved. At first, the title was oon- 
fined to ecclesiiistics in Romo or its neighbourhood t 
but aflerwardH it came to be conferred npon otbera at 
a dihtanee, Courudus, archbishop of May enoe, being. 
It is said, Hie first who received this houour ikom Pop* 
Alexander III. In llflO the cardinals obtained, aiter 
much opposition on the part of tho other aler(^, Ibo 
exclusive right of choosing tho pope, and Innocent IV, 
gave them a rank above the bisnops, toother with tha 
red hut. Rrmiface VIII., iu the beginning of the 14Cli 
eentiiry, assigned to them tho princely mantle, and 
Urbiiti'VII I. gave them Hie idle of *' eniinouee** in* 
stead of '* most illuBlrions." Tho number of cardinala 
has varied greatly ut ddlercnt times. In the I'ith cen- 
tury they rarely exceedod thirty, and in the irtlli them 
was at ono time but seven. In ISIO there wore only 
thirteen, and in the bighesi number, soventy-eix, 
was renehed. The couiied of Banel decidedT that them 
should be twenty-four; but Uextus V. fixed their number 
at SCI cnt r, to correspond with the seventy clderB of 
Israel. Tlii.s last, bas siiiro been adhered to; but tho 
tinniher is seldom full (it was so, however, in 1863, 
wht-n eight new cardinals were creulod), the pope gene- 
rally leaving some vacanries for extraordinary caaoR. 
The |w<pe may select cardinals (rom any country, b(l6 
with u preference for Italians; and iu IHAO, of tha 
Bixty>s*teii runlinals, (Ifty-ouo were Italians. Tbelr 
creiitinu occurs first in a secret conclave of oavdfaals, 
and 11 th< n puMiriy repeated. The person apuointeil 
IS solemnly received in a public aessioii of the eOA- 
siKtorr, and decked with a cardiuara hat. The pm- 
niotioTi n eoni[)leLc.l ut the close of the next aecret 
eoni !iiv e, which the new cardinals attend. In the cam 
of cardinal.^ who cannot atlend, the popo diapatchog 
one of hut cburribiTnicn of honour to carry t<> tiieita 
their cup. but they must rt'ccivo their hut nt bis own 
hands. Tlieir dress consiwts of a surjiliro with a ihort 
ptirjde mantle, and a Rmall cap, over which they weag 
the hat. eiiber red or violet, with ailk stnngR aod taa* 
fk-ls at the end. 'rh**y have also a ring of sapujiiro. $db 
ill gold, which is worn on the fourth finger. They Ata' 
divided into Hiree rUnses; viz., kix cardinal blMOftfi, 
fifty cardinal priests, and foiirtoeu cardinal deaootlt. 
in the flrat cUss arc tho bishops of the irix SufiVagia 
sers of the Roman [trovmce ; vi/., Ostia, Porto, AJbonOf 
Tiiscubim, .Sabina, and PricneHte : the others generally 
denved an honorar}' title trow some of the churefaoe of 
Koine. Ill thiMr own eollcge, oardinal biohops rank 
first, the (.thers according to the date of tbeir ^yfiiiit- 
ment. Tiio oldest cardinal bishop reiuling in Rome il 
deuD of the coUegi; of ourdinais. This college (s the 
pone's eouneil in idl important eiuea, esperially in aSl 
recl^siasttcal matters, in which he must oonault them* 
Cardinals are alone eligfole to the papal chair, Md ga 
s«>on as thia bfeomea vacant, they form aconMinmtA 
elect a Bocoeasor. (Are Coiro&ATB.) Aa tbn pdfdjf 
both a teponl tad la eocfliBlaitiMl 
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Cardinol Bird 


Cards, Playine 


cardinal* oeonpy civil as well os apiritaal ofllaes. The 
c.n'dMul chamberlaiu has control of tho treasury and 
jtin.idictiun in the conrtj tho eardiml ttcrelary of\ 
Uatft iii a cubinot minintor and for.ii|;n soorotary ; tho ' 
cardiHiil vice’chanceUor is chief uf the ciiaucory ; tho 
vardinal nocrett^rj/ of hrif'fa is chief of the burcim of 
J»ricf 3 , i-P'-ently cnnibincd with that of fnrci;{n oHuira ; 
the cariliual tecreiartf of the inUriot a as llrat iustit^d 
111 ISTdD; tho cardinal penilentiarji and the cardinal 
rirodalOfitts aro chief of their jrosportive donariments. 
Tho con0ri’K.itioii% (which me) aro also urnicr tho di- 
rection of canliiiulHi. TIio cuuned^ of curditiHls, when 
nsHCDvblcd muter Iho pope for tho discuHsloii of matters 
alfcclin;; t)io chnrcli or Ibo atalo, ia culled a eonrts* 
/oriithi. (Are (hiNHruTouY.) 

CiiiiilNAIi (AVc (inoSll7!AK.) 

CA»i)iVAt( rivuuriiN, in Cirum., urn iho numbers 
ono, two, three, :h dislinguisiifd Ir.im first* aecond, 
third, &c., which aro c.illed urdinul luimbers, us do- 
notin;; or<l.'r. 

CAUUiJfvii Poi.VTS, in Cosmography, nro tho four 
poiiitH of iritorH 'Cl ion of tho hori/oii witli tho meriduiii 
uad till* priiiio verlu-al cirelo, or, fidrlh, ‘»riuf li, ea^t, and 
west. Tlu^ rardiual iritiJn him liioso wliicii bhnv irinn 
thocardinul points. In Astro!., the vardmul pnnits c»f 
tho lvea\ons, or of a naUvity, ore tho nainij and setiiiii; 
uf the MU.li, tho ‘/enith, anil nadir. 


ther cylinder coUotl the *' dolfer,’* from which it is 
removed by tho doflingr-hnifo, and gathered into a Bar> 
row miiss by passing tbrouph a funncl-tbapod apor- 
turo. It 14 then rcu^ to bo drawn out and span into 
yarns aud thread. Tho combs or cards of wire with 
which the crbiiders aro coated wore formerly made by 
bund, but tney aro required in aueU qitatitiLieo in Luc- 
cushire und the munufactunuf* districts that they aiw 
now made by machinery, invor.ted by Mr. Dyer, ot 
M anchester, in the eariv part of tho present century, 
which bus sinco been proatlv improved, lly one priVt, 
of tho nuichino tho strip of lenther is ino\cd slowly 
onwards thrnurrliout its entire loufith, and on its puo* 
sago it is peribr.iTed and studded with wires by another 
p.*irt, tho wires heinjf also cut in tho same machine. 
Thnso machines for innkm^ cards for Die c.nrdmg- 
eiiipnes are very complex und henutifnl in construe* 
tif>n ; each will cut and ilx about bi*0 wire.s per minute. 

CAnnio.svKUMtn, tar’di-os-pfr-raim (Gr. kardia, 
heart, sp^rma^ iii relererco to the shape of tho 
seeds). 111 Hot., a f^cii. uf plants belon^nt; to tho nnt. 
ord. Sxtpinda-'fiP. TJi« rout of tho Hifccics C. halicq* 
<‘thnm\‘< deaentiod us diuret:<', ili.iphorctie, and and* 
rient. Tho lc.i',1-4 nro hoilod and cuteii as a taulo 
\cKcf**>‘lo in tho Abducca*'. 

t’ • iris, ((ir. tho heart, tormi- 

lUl ' m Viith., i!‘m)oT(m 11,11. iininntiori of tho heart. 


CABiiiMAi.SiaNM, iu Aatruu., lire— Aries, Libra, Can- 
cor. ami CapriciTii. 

CiunisAL. ViuTiTs, a (enn applied in Mur-'U to 
thoso vii’luea winch nre siippivscd to eoinorts** ail the 
rest, or to whm'.i idl tho others lire Hiibordin \le. This 
diatrihuliou uf tho virtues oi'i!.;iualed in I'm unctenr 
Greek philosophy. It is to be fovrid in the teaching; o| 
Soorates, as rreordod by Xenophon, und wus lurther 
developed V»y I'lul ». who uuiU'm them out t>> bo tins, 
tioo, Temperuneo, Fortitude, mid Frudeuee. Aoeeid- 
ing to Br. Whew ell, this diviMion “ fnils nitoireilier : 
fdnoo Ibo parts uro not disiinct, und the whole is not 
comphiio.” He mves us nnutlu r, w liicli to us Mcems 
liable to the sumo (dvjeefion* \iz , H--nevoleijee, Jus- 
tioo, Truth, I’ur'.lv, and Order. Tim Ibnuan Cuthohi 
moralists have adopted tho tiueieut division ol tlu 
cardinal virtues, to which they mid w h .t nroleriueil 
tho thoolou'icnl virlue.s ; via., FmtU, ll<ii'e,uud Chanty, 
xnakinu the entire uuiuber seven, 

Caadihal'm Hat (Lut. cardunlit, prir.eipal) — Tn- 
nooont IV. decreed thul tho cardinals ui tho Ibi- 

was iiitondod to 
show that they 
^ were rejuly to slied 

their blood in the 
IRR S\IK Chiireh'a cause. If 

® newlr-apjKunted 
Mi LV EL Purdiniil is at liouie, 

fTik \ ***^'^^ visits the 

CABniNAL'a UAT. is Hfterw'ard.s K'^en 


It ‘oirneteri/ed by p-isn in the reipcn of tho heart, 
p:rciii autiety, feverj odlleul'.y of lireiiiljin(*, palpita- 
lion, t'ou'^h, irropuhiT pulse, mul {'.uiilintT- H >'» »Pl»hetl 
propcrlv to inlbiiiuniit lou of I hi* imo.eulrir tiHSiie of tho 
jie.ut iis^tlf; but iliri is u form of de-ease that rarely 

0 Mills aloii*', bein'; usutiMv accompanied !»>' nrnVar- 
dff:i, or irirtammiilion of the pcru ardiiim. or by ewrfo- 
furdiiatt orinllunnn it'on 01 the hiiing membrane of t ha 
he.irt. The svmpioMisi nncl treutinenl m each caso are 
siitulur. (A’l ■* ni'xuT, l>isKt.''i..s or.) 

Ctaopov, ki'r^doon' (Sp. tMirdon), a garden Tec<^table, 
iutrodufiMl inio this eouiifrv 
about the uiiihJIi* of tho ITlh 
eeniurv from thn outh 
r.uroj'«. Jt bears a threat 

rt ociidibnee to the urlichoIfCj, ^ 

und belongs to tb i same bo- 

tameid gi'uus. (.SVb C vjtARt.) .* I mITm 

’fho tender stulUsof the inner Vf 

leiives, rendeiMMl while nud ^ \ 

crisn by earthing np, nro xjlMllJV 

o.sou for .stewing, ainl f'>r 

soups and salads during the 

winter. With the llorels of Mr ’ 

the eardiion, eiilb'd cardo ih JR W 

coalho^ tho Portugueso for- ^ 

merlv coagulated nulk for OASSOOir. 

cbceso-inHliiiig. 

CiRD.s, Pi.iTnrr,, I-onfs.— -Xcither tho country nor 
the duloof the iiitroduetion of phiying-cards is known. 
Po-»5ibly they came from the Fast; for tho Chineso 
and Hindoos havn playing>r»rds that nro clearly not 

01 Kuropc.'iii origin. Tho luanurncturrt of these articlaa 
is a very iin{)ortant one in this country, playinff-cord 
makers iusving been a large and influentiar body for 
1 he last four centuries. The manufaeturo is carried 


tory, and tho proceeding is accompanied hy a number on under peculiar reetnetions. JSo person is allowed 
of aynibolical eeremouios. Fxcept. in the onsn of mem- to nianulaeturp them, except in the cities of London 
burs of a royal house, tho c.srdimil'a hat ia nlwHv<i given and W'oslmiusrer and Dublin, the manufacture bcinff 
by tho popVauwn h.uids. Some eardnuila who have entirdv furlnddeu m Scotland. Thev pay a duty of 
not visited Homo have died without nvoiviug u. The one shilling per pack, which is levied Vv means of the 
Veil nap is always nent to a ohoaeii cardinal if absent. ace of spiwles, which is a covernmeut aluinp. The neea 
CAitniNO Macuikk, kar*’din(j (Du. coarJ), a ma- are printed at Somerset House, on paper furnished by 
ohine in which tho tlbres of cotton aro uondu'd or the curd-maker, who has to par for the engraved plate 
carded to disoiuunglu them from each other, and from which they are printed. The ace plates, of whioh 
the nani' Pfoper ooudition lor spinning into two aro necessary, one for the home and the other for 

atrata CMtiiw I These machines consist of wooden the export .stamp, cost ilSb each. When tho aces are 
bv tho PertfflRn*'''*®* which strips of leather uro fas- required, a requiaition is sent in for a ream^ oontuning 
flelds of the wo ^ r<^^b>ratcd with numeriuis wires regu- 9fiCn.), aud an odicer is sent round to every oardmaker, 
4>f sandstones s' ^vires are short and stiiT, and the at certain intervals, to teal the packs containing the 
stoiMS ineverr n'scmblea n circul.ar brush, aces drawn from tho stock. The duty is colleetM by 

everr condition cvhiulcra are arranged iu a strong tbe number of seals being connted, the aces not made 
estutfr and I* *® that th® wires nearly meet, and ■ ‘ into cords not being charged for. The stock of acea 
disoove^ fdil niaehmerv connected with a ite is oomited from tima to time, and any deficiency has 

^fo with cotton is put into tbe to bo paid for, tho manufacturer l»cinp called on to 

doBoni ulants i Bod is rapidly whirled sound from account for such an irregularity. W'ben playing-cards 
comes out at the other end . are exported, tbe maimfacturer must enter into a 
filmy fleece ; this is received on ano* | heavy bond that the cards will be bnded at the port 
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»ppoifled, to insure a drawback of three lialfpenoe per seashores, and the plants are sometiimes oarefUto eul* 
pciuad. Tlio income derived from the tax on plA,vinc:> tivatcd for ibis purpose un the dykes of IloUandi 
iwr^ is about i^li*,U00 a year. The cardiward uiw’d in 1 iieso stems, iinproponly oullod roots, have beo& used 
£ti]^and for pLayinK-cards is made of lour sherte of inedieinHily ns sttbsiitutra for Mursapturilla, uiShtr lih* 
paper. Two ntruiie sheets of cartridge-paper are lirst name of LiiTiuaii sarsiiparina. 

pasted togeibcr, dried, and pri'sscd : these are after- CA&OAnoss, ia a term tkvym Igpthp 

tvard^ Co\ercd on each side with a aheot of strong Dutch to a kind of bniki^rs whose buuineus it is toJIad 
srel]-six(‘4l paper. They are generafly painted by< fre^iita for ships, or ships for freights, and to giea 
^iMkUS of flU*TUMl-plat*'B, with a mixture of watcr-eolonV noni?e to inereluuiU of ships that are ready to aaile , 
and paste. 'Wlnvi painted and \lricd. they are rubiicd C'AkOti, Lir'-tjo (Span, caiv'u, a load or l>itrdj|||^^itli 
with Castillo soap and glased with a Hint. The ope- geuernl n.iiue ior all iLic gwulsnudniprcharuliss 
ration of gluAiiig is tedious and delicate, and cause-) im bouul a trading vessel. It is Htimelinies allied, 
much waste. '1 ne out lines of the court cards and tbo also, to the nivoiee of the gtmds oherowuli tuatiUp 
oviiainonts on the b:u‘li«i arc printed with the ordinary ii laden. The person olien sent with a ship in 
letter-printing press. WJien llnintied, they are euL up ehnrge of the cargo, and iiiitlioriKed to tUspOSo Of It to 
and ftorted ; ihn hoftt quality being 4 m 11 d “ MogiiU, ‘ the best lulMiidiige, is ciilh'il the iu^wt*oiti'jjo. 
the seoiiii.l best “ Uarry-.i,'* and the third “High- CaJUCa, (from being evroneousiysuppotftd 

liiiuler.^.’* lJicn."«me.s being giren from tlio tigurenon to be niiatire of Curia), in Dot., u gen. of jilants bo* 
me virupncr?. 'i liey are then tied in j'seks, ami Healed 1 longing to the nat. ord. rafuit/urrir. Tiie siM'oiiMi ara 
)'y the revenue <t|’ie*er,HH before eiplaiiied. Me.ssra. |>o imti\es of Sonib -finerica luid'the irdpiciil rcgiontof 
la l{ue,of jbiiilnll Ktiw, aii» theilr-luinongour Kngledi the old world. The acrid nility ,piico of C, 
playiug-certl Tuuleri. Tln'se geiitlenieu hu'c, by every w faid to he a deuidv powon. The juice of the unnpe 
xtteans III ib'-,r power, fried t,i render plaviug-oard*', fruit, ami the powder, vl Heeds of C. prYa/yo, are pow* 
worUa ot urt,, not only iiU their bucks, but on Ihe.rlerlul auihe'niintie.s ; but the fiMiit. wiien cooked, ia 
iilj,"*. Ill the l-iritier tiiey have succeeded od- j odib!'*. Tiii.t phoit n) K.tid to have the pi'i-pertv of ron- 
blv del ( bi' I hand ( tiering uieil lender, it h Ntided that nowly^kiUcd 

Air. Ovven Jone-s nml oilier euimeiit nvtmts. T meut hung iimMug the leima miou heeomes nliCt and 
tni‘,1 to riMorni the piildie rasi,' by Huhitif uliiig artel.,* tbdieat'*, iiml Ihul lln* flesh til obi liogM and old poultjfy 
ligures of kings iind unecMa for the imposaihh* can- led on li t fnut or leaven ia veiniirkably landftr. The 
o:tliue hi upe ‘sHnitd(or 

the attempt, after having uieurred a v cry heavy lo uip. The juice is ssid to be a highly anbualiKed pro* 

Vhero h.iH lieeu iilfic or no nnproveinem <»i note (let . rcHCiuhliitg auiiiuil .‘dbumen in Ita c.haruuterfl olid 

1*10 in.^iiufaetiiro of lato yenru, the only iiiipuri.int 

change being The lulroduelioij, by Atef«-iva. Do la Uuc, CAhir VTi TiK, Hr-e-Zo. furs' (Ital. oarieors, to load 
of a method of tirinliug tho cards Imm inetul or wood or ovcichiug-), n a reprenciilallon m whieh certoia 
blocks. y\ puck of cards cxhdnlod by this linn in lH.il, | purls or pceuliantici of un otycel are exitggcp»tcd, but 
w.tli tho bucks ornunioutcd in chromo-hlhogmi ' ' iii such n way that tiio gi neral likeue‘i!{ n, 

cost tiejiilv Tlio Resigns were bvMr. <>», n even mmlo more striking. T'hough Ih-* elleel of rari* 

,7onea, au<( eoiiftided of tho monogriiinH ot ihedillereiit calur,* is gencrallv t-i j*roduco laughter, yet. this Iduw 
ineinhciN ot tiio ro)al f.uuilv, wrentliod with cinbh>ni. it n,it inv.tnably iissoeiatcd with it; ior cafiCHtiire may 
utiL'ul tlower.H. They m1i«o exhilnted a pack of einbi pi idm'n pit\, or cv,mi horror. Carie.tturo in tho pw- 
for l house of ncHr-sigliteil ne<*i)le, (bo lour kinds ot tot cij urta oecnipif"} ihe satno pfoco that, buriosqiio dow 
pipo beiiig pritueii in bnir diliVn-iit eolours. in literal tire. Tho legitimate objoels of 1 !io i>u« and of 

CAiinriM.rM, /\e (from ^,At. curd nun, n the (,ther lire the vieea iinil foUiea of indiviihuils or of 

thistle, oM ueeoont of thnr love for the seoils of tic dii>Hes, uinj ail dm.igr* ' .iblo pccnliante'-i of manner 
rbi-il,.), » jf,m. of luiils of tho bjiieh Inhe. {Hro iin-t ii]*p,*,iriinco wlimh ari^e from th.i<o. Kvteinal 
OoLiin.vcu, CAJfAiiy, Lc ) teb.miiisei, wldeb do not spring from tie* fault of tho 

Carol i.s, kur^’ilu-ut (L.at., n thrdle), in Dot., tbe persons nJlbeleil, can never bo proper nubjecU of cari- 
TIihIic, a gen of plantw licloiig’iig In llm ii.d. ord. I enture. Tho aueienl i employed oaneiiture. aa we find 
con^li'ig <if nnrncniwfi p:peeie<i, h-'iict ol , ft cini their ciirus. yiiuo'ig iL.iiinn painters, Leonurda 
w hn h are md'ledoukiug flowers. (\ Och^d' ht» mid iv j da Voici jh u ina-'tor ol tins art, representing the qii»r« 
few n*!i,‘ra have hi—n ii-ied m mediemo as touicH and j relMOr;”. hraggii.^, )*eevi-li, gluttonou.s, elowniah, witk 
iebr.fiige'i, jan oy.ig£,eintc,l tblelitv. Among tho J<'reni;b, Caliotf 

Cahh or Caut.r Sc.*ti>\T, 4-«ir, frarZs, is tho seron 11 ami anemg the Knehsii, Hi»r«irth, atiind pniiuincutly 
^(itubiy before I'in :1er,or the fliUi .Him<l.'iy from Shrovt- 1 out in this wrdk. Tho lulnins hiwc too Ntroiig asemie 
Tm.«diiy. It wofe furmeny a custom ni'toaiiv ptirl.*i nf | of t .m beniiijfnl to hsivo ii great ri' hr h fiir cancaturea, 
iiiigl.and to have gr‘'y peas steeinal and fri* d m buTf,*r, i and i he DiTinans an- loo grava to evi el in tbean eport- 
nl given iivvay to bo eaten on ihi.s day. Thcif Wcin^ ‘ ive pr,„im;ti.>ii<f. rreiich i.’nncai nnrs am ratbar 

idled c It I fr< id , of bio tin- sufiricolcNill- 

lioaiish cu-«i' mi of earing st'-fwd beans on this day, — <e;;u,ns. Tlui Ivngimli cjchihit a greater apprccia- 
a eiixioni whieli probably onginatcil from somo earlier t.oii of. and iikdl tu tins sort of humour than any 
iiealin ‘11 practice.— AVZ'.* Hraini a Popular Antiqm/icf. oth-r people. Soini! of tho bei»l specimens of eariea- 
CAiiJ.TMya, ki'tr-(cn*‘iny (fruni fr, mrtnrrt to turo of any limn or Fifiimn nro to bo found in tiia 
cweiMi), tho proce.ss by vvlueh u ship is laid down nu j ; a':« s of ihv b- biloiimdul Punch. 

«»iie snte 111 the Uater, in such a manner hs to expoio ; C.i wi’fc, kai^-rtez fb'it., rottenness). In Path, ATiat.s 
the Ollier lor the purpose of cicatiiiig. It is iwld*/nj op is u dih' use of tho bonc.s aimlogons to ubjeraiion of tb# 
ever n-.w «*ed in lii« linlish ii:«vy^ as tho copjier ; soil p.trls. It diffVrH Irwm llecr•>^iH, in that, in th# 
/vhealiiiirg with which oiiP vi-p lels aro l^c.1 prevents, im . latt^-r, tho bon« m drhtilut,* i/f vitality, which is not tbi) 
a gn it-inure, their fouang; and the docks and No 'rr^ifpdlldJl 

ucwiy-iuveitliMl hydraulio bfts by which ships can be j to mortilmatioi of'ihe oft parls. Caries man Aw- 
r o»ed out of tlie water render it unnocossary. The j queutiy attacks tho honey of tho spine ; but it may af« 
Oreue for instance, in IhfiO was lilkecl by the , tect any of the boneo, eapociallv sncli na are of a apongy 

ie*!' r means and ploceii liiKin a kind of dock calltal a i texture-, nn tho cAi-pal or tar.ial bones, or the heftdaof 
gnd'rtiM ill Milford UavC'ii, and was thus enabled to be | the lung bones, whero tliey fonn articulationa. Tba 
I •'Oiiired and cleaned without tho dangerous and diiU- 1 yoang, or thofic of u aerofulc.us habit of body, are most 
ciih iiriK'css of careening, jiii:bjef*t to this dncasc. It aomotimea appears upon- 

' 'vuT'T, (Lai. earM, I want), in Grant., is a i tancously ; at otriers, as the nauit of an injury, aa i 

m.-rk ihus A, used t() denote that something boa been | )fl»w or i.dl. it begins with inilnTDination, tiiiitflly at- 
vi.4i.tt«>vi, and that it is mteriincd. ii'-n.led with a dii!], heavv pah) and weuknm''in tho 

I'vki.x, I'tft'-re;-* (from Lat. cure©, I want, th« upper *pnrt affr ctcl. In coursa of timo an ahswss forma, 
spikea bi ii.g without p*eds), in Bot„ a gen. of jdanta • wh*eh, if not arrested, at length burAts and dbrebiirMa 
belonging to the net. ord. Cfiperurtae, or S-.-dge liundv, a lir.n fluid eoiilaining panicles oftbo br#nc. 1ft eanea 
consi.ir.*ig of upwarf.) of species, nioro ibaq sixty of ti n vertebras, eurvatiuro of the Rome takes place, 
of which arc llritiah. The creeping atems of (J. < more or less, aoe<*rding lo the nuTifilier of veitobrm 
urenarta and other apecies help to bind the sands of ' aflccted, and paralysis generally seta in. At tht tt- 
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tumUhtioo of tb* bonm, tha part enlarErei, the oartilaaefi noblanioii, who were to act as ft body>(|[uard to the kins 
beoonie affeoted, and amputation or rxcifliou of the in battle. 

joint ii often necewaiT, in order to eave tlie patient'a CaB>iej.xiB8, or tVniTS Fbtabs, or Tsb Obdbb ob 
life. Much may be done in arreetins the pro^rese of Oi;a Lady or Mount Cabmei., kar'-mel-itn, a relt- 
thie dieeaee, at least in its earlier etafxes. For this {{lous order lomiini; one ol the four tribes of Mcndi* 
purpose, the )iatient bIiouIU be etron(;tliened by good cauls or Bogeiug Friars, and derivini; both their namo 
air and nourishing diet, at the same tirno tiint rest it . and their origin from Mount Carmel. Thi'v claim the 
enjoined : the state of the stomach and bnwoU should rorophet Elijah as the parent and founder of their coni' 
also be attended to. In the local treatment of the ' miinity,— an asHiiwptiun which gaMs rise to a warm 
diseaee. blisters, leeches, and iB<4ue8, are to bo cm- contest between them and the Jesuits about the end of 


ployed. The ahHoesses are best left to riature, unices 
they are productive of much uneasiness. 'When they 
have bunt, the exfoliation of the diseased part should 
be expedited ns niuoh as possible, so tliat the healthy 
portions of the hone may granulate and heal. 

CABif.tONS, kAt-iV-hnt (Fr.l, a name given to small 
mstromentn furnished with bells (pro)wrlv tiyied), 
that are acted upon by flnger-ley'i, liko those of a 
pianoforte, and used for nccfimpitiiyiiig certniii songs, 
where the ringing of church-bells is to bo mutated, 
and where dumpers are not used for preveiiting toe 
eontiniianoe of i lie sound. The stee{ilei of sntiio of the 
ehnrches in Mollniid and some parts of the Nctlierluiuls 
are famished with a large series of bells, tuned accu- 
rately to the tones and half-tones of the sciib*. They 
are coniieeted at one end by wires with h iTumers, tlmt 
strike the bells, and at the other with keys, and peilals 
for the lower notes of the scale. The pci «oii3 who plav 
these instruments (called i'anlltiurnm) lind it lathci* 
hard work, us the carillons ere pliivcd by •‘tnking tiic 
keys rather forcihly with the iiands and feet. The 
keys of these iiiitrumeuts are proj-ctmg sticks placed 
fltf enough apart to enable the pcrruriiicr to •ttrike 
them with \uileneo and Tclocify by the two hnndH 
adgeways, oonuected with th«' bells ns those of .m org.in 
are with the pipes. The performers on the emsiiu- 
ments wear tlnck leather coverings on tlie little fingers 
of eaoh hand, to protect them from the Midtuico ot the 
■troke given. Tlie first and seivnid trebles uio played 
with the hands, and the bass with the feet on the pc«hil 
keys. Carillon is also the name given to siuall keyed 
iBstruments made to imitate a peal of liambheiN, the 
tones of wliieli are produced by bothaniniers striking 
iron bars of dillerenf. lengtln. ITandcl used to ac- 
company his air in Milton's •* Allegro," "Or let the I 
merry bells ring round," on Ibis instrument, 

CAH(.as,i, Av?r-i»'-sd, Ml Hot., a gen. orphint3 belong- 
ing to the lint. ord. Apoei/nacrtt. TlieapecicH C. Varan- 
dug bears uu edibk* fruit, whieb in euten inthoFavt 
Indies, either alone or with meat, as a substitute for 
rad-currant jelly. The fruits of V. eduli* and t 
lira also eaten iii \hy»Niiiia, 

Oablima, kur-fi'-Hii (after the einperf>r Charlemagne, 
whose army was cured of the plague by it), m Mot., a 
gen. of plaiits bfl«»iigifig to the jial. ord. Contpouhr, and 
closely allied to the Tliistlcs. C. aranhs, Hie Carinie 
thistle, grows ou lulls and mouiituins, espot-i.iHy in oai- 
careous soils, in the noddle latitudes of Kurope. It wh.-< ! 
formerly in high repute lor the meJicinnl \ irtr.es of its I 
root, which, in large tloses, nets ns a drastic purgative; | 

second dvii ^ of the Fraukisii kings, (AVs Fraivcb, ' 
vol. 1. of this work.) 

CAin.iTnovirA, Knr-tu-doi'^-r-kti (in honour of Charle** 
IV. ami Louisa of Spam), in Mot., a gen. nfpluniaor 
the iiat. ord. Paudana. tC. The iiiiexpanded leaves of 
C. fmiutata fiinusLi the nialorial employed in the iimuii. 
faoture of Panama hnt< 

Cabusonolb, kar-uiiin^yolf, the name of a songnnd 
dance that originated and' bi'eanic Tcry popular iii the 
nine of the tlrst French revolution. It appeared fir«t 
m the smith of France, and \3 supposed to have re- 
oeiveH its name from the town of CHrniagnoia, in I'ied- 
mont. It was eoiummilv sung an«i danced at popiil-.r 
festitals, exiTuiioi;!*, and ontbreaUs of popular fury. 
Afterwards the name wn.s applied to n kind of white 
jacket worn by tho revolutionists, and by all wrho 
wmhod to show rheu- patnoiism. 

CabIibl, Kmout'* or Mount, or Knigrts or thb 
O aPBmOB OUB Lapt or MovntCakmbt., kcrr-mel, a 
miHtal^ order of knight IumviI in-vtituted m It?*'", by 
Henry IV. of Frwnee, and ineorimmted bv bull of 
vppo Paniv. irt with the order of St'. Latarus 
«f Janualem. The order was to consist of 100 French 


tho 17th century. The order was fouiid.eil in the 1:2th 
century, by one'Berthold, aCalahriun, wdiocanie to tho 
Holy fiand, and formed a comriiiinity of hermits ou 
Mount Carmel, at tho traditional abode of Klijiih. The 
order altervvard.<4 obtained the aancthm of th«? C'Mureb^ 
and a rule from Albert, patnaich of Jerusalem, enjoin- 
ing poverty, manual lalinur, living in Bcjiaruto cells* 
specitied prayers, and (astings and silence ut certain 
times. Pressed by the Saracens, they withdrew from 
Mount Carmel about and soon spreml over 

Europe, rH]iecinlly Italy, Frunue, Spain, and England. 
They Indd Ilnur first European general chapter at tho 
nioriastcry of Aylc-sfurd, m Mn^and, They had 

afterwards about forty bouses in Eiighind nud Wales. 
Ill I'Jtr they obtuine'd certain luodilirations of their 
rule Ir -n Innoeunt IV.. which conlnbuted much to 
thoir •nlarity ; and still inoro so did the adoption of 
tho it. , ^iry,’ct)nsiMting of two stripes of grey cloth, 
worn ‘le upon the breast and the other upon the hack, 
and liistciu'd together ou the shouhicri. It was an 
invciiliotiof rdb7, uud ahrothcrliood i> f Si ’apuhiry arose, 
composed of lav iiu*n without any inomislic vows. Tho 
sciipiiiiry was revealed by the \ irgiti, who was said 
to visit piirg.iti>rv every S.tturdiiv, to save all who hnd 
at any time liorne it, or had died in it. Intholi’ali 
centiiiy, Mt. Iheresu, a Spivnish lady of noble lariidv’, 
derttK>k Ihij dillicult task of refoVinir.g tins order, 
which bad lo^t muehuf its primitive sanctity, fcihcniel 
w’lth nmeh oppo-ii ion from tho nieriihers of tho order; 
but being aosi'^ted l>v •lohiiniie'V de Sant v Cru-.i, she 
‘d in dividi ig the order into two br.'im Iica 
1. The CamrhlfM if the Jnetrnf OUerva nee , or tha 

loderale pmly. wiio coulinue*! to adhere to their 

lilder riilo of d 2 . tho*o of th*' Slrir^ 

Ohfrrrnvp^t c»r the Ifure^foofrJ VarmrUteat who went 
hare- footed, and adopted a much moici severe and reif- 
■'•Mving course (d* di«cipliue. There are now four 
iiidepeiulent bodus or congregations of C'ariiieJiles 
1 . C'armelites of the niilder rule; 2 . Curmei.les of 
Mdiitiiiv; 0 . Mure-footeil C.irineliles of Spam; and 
4 . Mure-foiited Carmelilei of lt.ily, or of St. Elias. 
There is nlvi nu order of Ciinnelito iuin!f, whieli was 
instituted in I'rnneo in 1152 , and ut present aro very 
numerous in Tlidy. 

CiKvnx, ktr'-m^'n (Gr. chairOf I rejoice), a term 
used among tlie Latins to signify in n gfueral sense a 
verso. Ill a more peculiar bcnse, they employed it to 
denote iv (ipcil, charm, form of expiatiou, Ac., couched 
tu low words, and placed in a mystic order, on which it.s 
ellicacy depended. These were generally iu verse ; but 
t was al^o applied to laws, precept prayers, and all 
solemn IbrmuVfl comprised in few wo ds, and arranged 
in a certain order, though written in pros 

C.V ttvf ijr ativks, kar-m\ii*-ii-fu'a ( Lat. ctirmen, acharm ; 
Fr. cfcrwcfr'if’), in Med., is a term ap|'ii“d lo oertaia 
outist.inces wliii-h have ih.e power of ll!^pcl^!lg flatn* 
lence, or rclicviiig pain m the stomacti and Ixiwcls. 
They belong chp'lly to the vcgetiddc kingdom ; as, 
c.irdamoius, peppcrmiut, gin;;cr, and other aromatic 
stmiu'int*. 

CARvirxJt, For'-sifwa (Fr. rcrinia), is tho colouring 
matter of the Cf'crua rrtc?i, or cochineal oi mvI, and eon- 
'i"!ts orearmiiiic iie'td united with ulutc.iiKt <>r oxide of 
tin, according to the mode of inanu!' 4 (-torc. There aro 
v.xn*)ii*i roeeii'iH lor the prepiifutiou of c.'trmme, but 
the sucres'! of the jirocc^s depends more tin the cara 
with which it is conducted. "Twenty ounces of 
cochineal and 115 grains of carbomite of soda axe 
biuled m distUlcd water for twenty uiuuites ; wken re- 
moved from the fire, three-quarters of an ounce ol 
iilnm andoue-eighth of an ounce f>r bitartrate of potaah 
are added. The whites of two eggs are now ^ded; 
and on treating the liquid, the carmine rues to the suiw 
face. The carmine is collected lu a simmer, waahej^ 
and dried at 82 ^ Fahr.**— JSaylisk €>cl<^«rfta« 
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Ciittiirro ActHi Warnm Re la 

Roe fliids that the coloariDf; matter of cochineal ia 
aa acid body, eitpable of aniCin^ with baaca to form 
coloured salts and precipitates, lie procures it by 
treatinfr the powdered insect with ether, to remoTO the 
fat, and digesting the insoluble portion in water. 
Acetate of lend is then added, and a Icaddike car* 
minate of lead is precipitated. This suiist be well 
washed, decomposed bjr sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the illtered stdution eraporaU'd in vanio over sulphuric 
acid. The colouring matter thus obtained is rorMtum 
acid. It is a purjite-brown friable mass, aolnblo in 
alcohol and water, and slightly emetic. Ttdiaaolvcs 
nnchange^l in sulphuric and hydrochloric aoids, but 
nitric ai’id decomposes it. Chlorine, iodine, and bro* 
luiiio cliHTige its culour to yellow, and the freed alkalies 
colrtur the oquenuH solution purple. With alum no 
preci]iituto occurs until ammotiui is addtMl, when it 
falls down as a brilliant orimson-ltike. The alkaline 
earths giNe purple precipitates, and with salts uf Im a 
briglit ennison sobition is obtained. 

C<ini*ATiON. (&>A DiiNTnua.) 

CAiiNrMATr. kar-tif'-U-an (Kr. eoninJine)^ in 5fin., 
a term originally applied to a ilesb-coUnireil rttleed<iny, 
but now applied to blood-red, yellow, while, brown, 
and nearly black varieties of this mineral. They coiihisi 
pritirinnlly of siliea coloured by oxido of iron, liiis 
word IS frequently written and pronoun cod vorafUan. 
The finest earneUans oro found in Arabia, India, Suri- 
nam, and Siberia. 

Ciuxiv/t., k-ar'^ni-val (L.^t. care, ilesh, ra/e, fare- 
well ; i.e. larewell to flesh), the name of a festival 
observed in Koinun Catholic eountries, particularly in 
Italy, immediately before the commoriceniunt of Lent, 
begiiining on the feast of the Lptnliany, or TweliXh- 
day, and ending on Ash -Wednesday. * It doubtle.ss 
arose from Hie itafnrnalia of the aneient Homnir 
which were eelebrntcd nmnmlly, in the month of 1)< 
comber, with all kinds of mirth and freedom, in honour 
of the golden nge,when Biilurn goierned the world, and 
when hl»ei‘fy, equality, ami hapjniiebs pre\ ailed. The 
Ciiristianise'd Itomana were in this, as in other eases, 
loath to lose tlnnr pagan festirnls, and the Church 
granted her sanction to what she could not very well 
prevent. 'J'ho early Christians, it is said, on iln*<ie 
days, gavo themselves up to voluntary mndnuss, put 
on inahks, exeliiinged sexes, clothed themselves like 
speotres, and considered nil kinds of pleasures allow- 
uble. Thorii'h enimneiiced llieir festive period at the 
feast of the Phuphany, or on Three Kings' day ; while 
tho middle cistses eonflncd thetrnsolves to the week 
iiDinediately preceding Ash- W'oflnesdar, and the 

K iorer classes to the three or four days beforo Lent. 

tiring the last days of tho Carnival, all kinds of 
mninmcry are practised, and freedom of every sort 
aboands. lioine and Tenieo are now tho cities where 
the carnival is celebrated with the greatest effect ; but 
oven in them it is rapidly declining. In lioine the 
public festivities are confined to the Corso (which is 
aliout a mile long, but very narrow! and the street 
adjoining, and extends over the eight days immediately 
preceding A sh-Wednesday. The bdrouiesof the houses 
are crowded with nnmerona gaily-dressed ^ctators, 
and bung with bnihantly -coloured pieces of cotton or 
silk ; while immmeraMc streamers of the same hoes 
flutter in the breeze. The street below ia thronged with 
carriages filled with gay parlies j while crowds of pedes- 
trians mingle with the vehiclea, masked, clad in every 
variety of costume that fancy can suggest, and playing 
cVlBry imaginable kind of prank. One and all, in the 
atreetoron the balconies, engage heartily inpelUng 
each other with flowrrs, bonbons, and eopjetti (i.e. 
email pellets of lime about the size of a pea). Among 
the most usual masks are Punchinellos, with eunrnaous 
noaes and protuberant backs and stomachs ; harlequins 
in particoloured vestments, with swords of lath ; and 
pantaloons, indulmng tbcir usual propensity for thiev- 
ing by snatching bouquets from the hands of those in 
tltopasaing caiTtag«w. The feativiuea do not last tl^ 
entire day, hut only from about 2 to 5 o'clock, and 
are each *day aocce^ed by a race by spirited horses 
without riders. In the evening the windows are ilia- 
nioated, and the maskers go about with Upers in their 
hands, every one striving to preserve his own taper 
and extiagulsh thoee of owere . 
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Cashxtoiu, kar-Hfo'-o-ns (Lot. eara, flesh i eewTl 
devour), a term applied to all creatures frhieh IsM 
upon flesh. It is dcOiiilely applied to that order of tlw 
mainnittba which preys upon other animals. The foMBM 
uf this order are very varied. They are furnished wm 
throe sorts of teeth, and have nails or claws upon Usa 
fret like mail and the quodrumana ; but they diaer frm 
these two unlem in nut having the thumbs of the onto* 
rior extremity capable of being opiioaed to tho odMff 
fingers. The mudiflcaiious of the molar teeth generaUj 
indicate the kind of animal food eaten by carnivora. 
Some are made for culling or laoeraiiiig. some are 
serrated, and others are totally or parlially tubereu* 
luted: in the latter ease vegetables form a greater Of 
less proportion of the diet. In all cases the jaws of 
earnivoru only open upwards and down wards, and never 
horizoiUtilly.* Thu brain of thoso animals ia ouusidaraUle 
ill bulk, well marked, bul without a third lobe, and 
does iii>t cover ihn cerebellum. Of all the senaoe 
smelling seems to bo in the bighest porfeution i and M 
their food does not require much claiiurution aud digea* 
Imn, their intestines iito coinparativuly short. Ouvi« 
divides tlio e.iruivoru into four tribes 1. The Plauti* 
grailes, which aro ilialinguialied by applying the whole 
kqIc of the foot, cspecinlly the hinder one, t<» the ground 
in walking. Tiio ui'ar and badger aro instances. 2. 
The Digitigrudcs, which have long flexible bodies and 
short legs. The ferret and polecat, and tho fox, ara 
insiiinces of the two subdiiisioiis of Ibis iriba. 8, Tha 
Felidm, or cuts, in which the desiruclive power is most 
highlv developed. They are dislinguished by the short 
roiiiid niu//.le, tho sliorleiied powerful jaw, and the 
ri'truutile claws, shciitlied by means of elnstiu ligaments 
when the uiiimal is in repose. All the Folidai have twa 
false niuliirs above and two below ; the upper flesh* 
cutter has three lubes and a blunt heel within; tha 
lower one has no heel, but boa two pointed and outling 
lobes. They have also one smiiU tubcrculated molar 
above, without any eorrespomUng molar below.^ Tha 
li<;<‘r IS an example of this tribe. 4. The Amphibia ; of 
which (he seal is an example. Many reituiius of mam- 
miierous citrniiora have been discovered in bona 
caviTiiH and ossoonH breroia. 

CsKu, ka'-re, a Latin word signirying flesh. It is fre* 
qu«^nt1y used in medicine, as well os many of its com* 
piniiniii; ti‘i, carnne folumniP, ihn fleshy volumns or 
imisculur t:isi')cuU within tho cavities of the heart | 
curnent, fifshy, apphod to some muscles of the heart | 
rnrnivitia (dim.), aHiiinll flesbv substunce ; 
having tho appearance uf Ae^ll ; varnivomuSt flesh* 
devouring, applied to unimala that live on flesh; eor^ 
ncutfj*, fle.'iiiy. 

C'MIOB Lkaw. (A^-'e CraATOMA.) 

CaVoi., Atir'-ol (Ifai. carolfif a song of Joy), denoted 
origiiinlly a song sung nsaiiaccompiirimiotit todanoing^ 
and afterwiirdH applied to a religious song used in mle* 
braliOTJ of Chnstniai. Ciiristnias enrols were early in 
U6( in the C'linstian church. According to TertuUmo, 
It was ruHtonmry for them at their feasU to place la 
the middle such os were able to bing, and coU upon 
(hern to praise God in a hymn either out of the Berip* 
lures, or of their own in\eiition. Ueligions songs or 
bslluds ill celebration of Chrislmoa are aliU sung ig 
many parts of England. 

Caxoliwa Pl.VK. (AW Bviofma.) 

Carolixb Ilooxa, kdr'-odme, the name given in four 
bonks drawn up by tho bishops of France by order of 
Chsrlemagno to refute decisions of the aeoond eonaeil 
of ^'lce regarding the worship of images. 

CAXonmc Coluiiwb, kdr-o-hr-tk, oolnmiis, thn 
shall s of whieh are d«M*orRied with foliage, flowers, SAd 
brunches, winding round them in a spiral form, or at* 
suniitig the shape of wreatlu and garlands. The Ap* 
prentic*c*s Pillar in Itesslyn chapel is a good example of 
H carolitic column. The derivation or meaning of the 
term carolitic is uncertain, unless it be a coinpption of 
such a word as " corolUtic,** or " corolitle,*' which 
might have been coined to express the pcoiiliar nsiure 
of the decoratien of tlie eolumn ; from coroUa^ ormtrotg 
a crown or garland, ia its primary signtfloatton. and 
the affix tc, whieh BieaBS **of the nature off** ar 
•* formed like." 

CAXona Axtxbt, kHr-oi*dd (Let. arloria eoroMdsa), 
in Anat., is the name given to a considerable artery on 
each side of the neck. It is so esUsd from the Oress 
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fwb karoot 1 cause to bccaiiso, if tied or com> 
presRfdi tlio person becom^-s comatose, aud lias the 
eppoaranco of bcini; aslfpri. ^'he riffht cAri>tid arises 
Arom the artoriu innmniuuta, fUo loft from the norta. 
The Icl'c is thus rather longer tlmn the right, nnd it in 
general somovhnt smaller. They ascend backwards 
end outwards into the iie<«k, atid, when opposite the i>» 
liyoidcs, ciuih of them divides into the extfrnul und in* 
twnsi carotid artenes; tho foruior iirocooding to the 
face and parts without the cranium, the lutior to those 
within. The cxtemul carotid afterwards divides info 
ten branchf's ; \ ]%., tho snjicrior thyroid, lingual, lat.Tal, 
occipitul, muscular, pharyiigen oHrendens, posKoior 
auris, transverse facial, temporal, und intenml niaxil* 
l»ry. Tho internal carotid outers the cruiuum by a 
•oniewhat tortuous course, and afterwards separates 
into four braiiohes, — ^tho ophlhulmio nrterr, and the 
anterior, posterior, and central arteries of the l*i am. 

Cabp, ktirp (I’r. eurpe),(C)fpriiiun Corpto).— Tins llsli 
la found in most of tho lakes and rivers of Europe, 
aud in many places it in cnitiiatod in pmuls with 
great cure, iiUhoiu;}! not to n gioiit extent in thi'i 
country, which is, doulitlcHs. owing Iti the almndaiicc of 
ault'Walcr flsh. It is said tliut this llsii was introduct'd 
into ICnglatid about tho beginning of tlie TiUh centurv, 
and it has always l*ecn greatly cuteemed us n deluutn 
article of food. Tho carp usually Iccds on wiirms rsnd 
▼arioiiB Insects: this diet, howcier, in pliiccs wlvre 
this fish IS bred, in intermixed with grain, '1 he 
length of a carp's life i^ ntna.'.ui'];. A cent m y would 

Hfciu to bo 
uboiit the nre- 
ri'ije : but u 
lie.dthv (ihli 
will occasion- 
«IU l.\e to the 
uf irv» 
yrsiKS. or I here 
idiouts. \VJ>en 
it is com,ldi'rod 
tint it is an 
rxtr.iordiiianly 

]ii‘olinciliiIi,aud 

that ilHroehiu 
been known to 
lam the scale against the remainder of tli.> carp out (d‘ 
whloli it has been taken, it is, perliapa, forinnato that 
it ia oo KCiicrally popular a diet. The carp moa- 

■ures about lUWn luohes in length ; iu warn' (<I.iuuli'S, 
bowevor, it somet imes ucurly rouohrs three iVot. The 
general colour of tho carp is yellow ish-fdoo; the head 
IB large, and the mouth is provided with two brards, 
ouo shorter than tho other; the scales arc largo and 
verv diitiuct. 

OaUpbl, kar'-pel (Or. karpoe, fruit), in Dot , a modi- 
fied leaf, forming the whole or part of the pistil. When 
several carpels are pre.seiit, they may be ciiher doitiiiet 
Ikoiu each other, lu in the columbine, or c«imliincd so 
os to form one body, ns in tho poppy. Tho carpels, 
taken oollectively, const the trynavirm, or female 
■ysteni of fiowermg plants, {Hfc risrit..) 

CaapsifTSli llKK, knr^-pen tfr (Ay/ucopu).— This 
■pecMM lielongs to the Aptrlie, or trim bees. Its name 
is derived from the singular manner in which its nest 
is built. This is generally found in soft decaying woovl, 
aud is lined with leaves of a scmuiirculor form cut from 
plants. It is also knowu as the Let^^euifinp Bft and 
X>Aet«fsrer iisc. It U found in all ports of the world. 

CAKPnaTFH’s Evlk, a Hat wooden rod used by c.*ir- 
peniers for the purpose of measuring work and taking 
dimensions. It is oommcmly two feet in kmgth, made 
pieoes of boxwood joined by a brass binge, and 
dorided by means of lines iierpcndioular to the length 
W tii«' rule, to show the iiinuber of inches, half- inches, 
wurtp, eighths, and sixtecnthi of an inch in the entire 
length. Some rules are graduated in such a woy as to 
aid m oaloul^iting the solid content of timlier. 

CaSPKXTBT, A*ar'-pei..fr« (Fr, cAnrpnifsnV), tho art 
of oreparing and putting together pieces of timber for 
buUdmg Md other purposes. The expression carpen- 
try. atricUy apeaktng, is more particularlv applicable 
to the system of tronung pieces of timtier toother to 
form the partitious, roofs, and floors of builmngs, the 
IlniMes aud framee of wooden bridges, and the osBtrtng 
er idpports on whiek lar|r« anhes and the archce of 
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bridges arc biiilt ; as well as tho keel, ribs, timbers, and 
planks forming the hull of a vess'O, which will be 
treated under the bead SnxFBUXLDixa. {JSt-e SnirDtritii)- 
ISO.) Although tho term carpenter is applied ludis- 
eriniiTiately to all who make articles of any kind IVoiii 
wood, yet it must bo remembered that rough work 
requiring great strength and durability in method of 
construction and materials is put together by the car- 
penter properly so called, while iho luterior Uf tings of 
A house, Bueli ns tho stairs, skirting-boards, flooring, 
<l<K>rs, windows, &c., requiring greater (inish and 
neatness iu exceiiiiou, arc tho wurk of the joiner {$ee 
.loivi.iiY) ; and pieces of household fui-Mitiire, par- 
ticularly those muclo of the more valitulile kinds of 
woiid, come from tho bauds of the c.'ibiurtumki'r. The 
<*iirpeuter should bo well acquaint cd with the proper- 
ties ol difTereot kinds of timber (vre Wood), ai.d have 
a knowledge of the strength and dur«t»ilily of each 
sort, its capability of bearing great (fn.sic n nutl com- 
pres-sion, and the pfiwer it possesses of re.'Jistmg the 
action of various causes that bring about the dceiiv of 
woodwork, >i.4TiiHiALS, StrjbMiTh op ) When 

a tree is felled Ibr budding nr other purpiises, th.- 
trunk • tripped of its bark, and it is loft to bo exposed 
to th* or the nciioti of water iml'l it is “ m n^oued,*’ 
that !• .intil it hus become hard dry wood, IV' *' from 
sap. .it least no wood shoultJ lie’ ii.sed uotil it hns 
uttumed this CM.idlfion; fr*r uiiiny of the diseonilwtta 
of inMdcrn lioii'i*'. nno trcni l!>- green sf ito of the 
tiii'ln-r has bi-cii worked up in ll eir eonstruetinn ; 
Mini the drutiuldH th:tt come through dl-iitting window- 
Iniinc'*, bliniiikon door# and skirti-ig bf>ards, and the 
giipii'g cliinkB between the )i«uirds of the flooring, 
are to be principally ntiributiJ to the iiftine cause, 
rides# the timber ik thoroughly sessoued, it ia also 
hable to the action of the weather, swLding and fitting 
i.irlootfglitly uiiderthfiiiflnenreofiirianijiMtjnosphen*, 
and shrinking, split ting, und warpoig under the he.'it of 
(ho summer sun. 7'riiiiks of trees «ieut from foreign 
countries are roughly Sipmrcd to s'Ooiiomir.e space m 
the bolds of 111 " tunbcr-vesielH that bring them t> 
»>ur coast; and in t)n.# slate they ore called “balks." 
Simictiines they arc s'lwn up and brought over in 
pieces varying ih f h'eknoss from 21 to 4 inches. When 
theso pieces are t n!y 7 inches m width, they are called 
“battens;’* if wider, “ deal#.*' When the timber is 
brought IU balks, it is sawn up as requiriHl into beams 
or plauks tiy saws hniulled by two men m sawpits, or 
by the actum of n circular or bund-saw, worued by 
machinery. [Set Saw, Sawmixl ) Tho tools used by 
a carpenter in the exercise of his art are varion'i. 
h\»r dividing pieces of wood he lias the haud-saw, with 
a long, thill, elastic blade, overv alternate tooth ot 
whioli is turned slightly outwards in contmry direc- 
tions, and the panel-saw, a smaller tool of similar de- 
scription, For making incisions in wood to any 
required depth, tho teuon-vaw is iKse*!, — .i small fine 
blade, with sniirp teeth, set lu a piece of metal running 
along the back, to stiQVn it und prevent it !ri>m bend- 
ing. For cutting out circular pieco*, or holes of any 
kind, such as keyholes, tho k>'yno1o nr turning-saw i's 
used, consisting of a narrow stiff blade, decreasing in 
breadth and thickness, and the teeth becoming finer 
by dcCTces towards tho end. Hmoothness is given to 
wood by means of lo»'ls called planes. A large pisne, 
called a'“j^ick-plaiie/' is used tor rongh work, and a 
smaller sort, called a “smoothing-plane." for giving a 
finish to tho surface. Bosidea these there is a ^at 
variety of planes used for cutting grooves in wood ami 
for fashioning different kinds of moulding#, which aM 
now geDcniliT purchated by builders ready made by 
luaohinery. l'\>r cutting holes in tmilicr, tecbniealfy 
called “ mortises,'* to receive “ tenons** or projection! 
from the ends of other pieces of wood that fit intc 
them, strong nsrrow chisM ore used, which are driven 
into the timWr by a mallet. Other chisels of different 
widths are used for paring and catting, and “gongee,** 
which are tools resembling ohiaels brought into a sexm- 
circular form, are used for hollowing out cavities mid 
cutting holes. These are the principal tools of the 
carpenter, with hammers, gimlets, and bred*awlf for 
l>onng h<m for the pawage of nails and sorews; 
centrebits for boring holes of Tarioas dxametere, eon- 
sistine of short iron ^ring-tools that are inserted in 
a socket at tho lower end of a enrved haadk^ with a 
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l»road boss at tho oftior «iid to receive the presimre of CAitrvfl^ kar*-put (Ur. JS’cir/Kv), is a term in IM. 
the workmoo's cheat arbcn using the iiiatrument ; applied to tlio wrist, or that part of the upper «!• 
nancbea for driving the heads of nails below the ear- tremitf between the forearm and the haoa. Tha 
face of the wood ; rn^ps for smonthing and fashioning carpal bones, or bones of the wrist, are eight in aoift* 
pieces of wood into shapes, sneh us the twisted shatt bee, and are arranged in two rowa,»^ superior rad 
80 common in Kliaabothan furniture ; a square for inferior, each coutaiiiiiig four bonea. lit the superior' 
fitting pieces tugclhcr, or cutting w'ood at right angb . ' row*, eouuting from without inwavils, arc tho scaphoid 
a mitre-board for Ibrniing the angles of traiues: aievcl or navicular, the luiuir, cuneiform or pvramuhu, 
for cutting wood at ixn;y’ required angle; a line for pi-Hiliinu hours; and in tho interior, tba trapesittm 
marbiug timber by rubbing it with ehiilk or charcoal, and trapesoid bones, the os ituiguum,Hnd tbo uncifinm 
which produces a rough iiiiprint by strelohingU tightly bone. 

from end to cud of the required line, and, pulling it | C'Anitn, or Qi'ASUKL IIoJiT, tho arrow ttiod 

ttom. the surface, allowing it to return and stnbo it j io eroAs-bows; across bow. 
smartly j a siraight-edgo tor aseerlaiinng that the eur* f'AUiii i k riOKoir. (AVe riciiON.) 
face and edges of IV board nro perfectly St rtiiglii and t'AitKives, kur'-r^-un (Welsh ruriatr / Ff, ribir- 
level ; a gauge for drawing lines parallel to the edge of j rtVr, to eiirr>). — iVrf'oini currying goods for hlr«» 
any piece of wood; a screw -dri\< r, pincers, ejH,ke- 1 as niariers iiml owners of slops, lioymen, lightor* 
shave, compasses nndcjidipers, and Bgiue-poL tu n'ws 1 men, eiirmcM, eouehnien, vuilwiiy companies, and tho 
and nails of all sorts and sixes are insed for fuoteniiig > like, none uudiT the denoininuiion of cdwStoneisrWars. 
pieces ofwooil together; but the beet srut of nail seems ! The liubilities and privileges of oarriera nrn treated 
to be one inventcti and pafented by Mr. W’lgrell, bite I of under lUn.tfrwT niul Likn. Jn mldiiloti to wliat 
muster of llic Gorcriiiiient iSehoo] of De-iVti lit Tieter, ‘ will bo foiaid under those lilies, it limy bo statgd 
whieli conibinc.t the iiropertics of the tuuI mid ecrew, that a eomnion carrier lor biro bv laud or water it 
and con be dnicii w.iii the bummer, aud nithdrawti by iiiiiwerablc, by tbo custom orthe ri-iilm, for every loss or 
means of tho p.neers, without injury to t >io nail <ir injury to tho goods conveyed, unless occasionoa by the 
wood. The methods used in tho eonstriietiuii of the :u*t of Clod or tlui qneon'n enemies ; tiiid, on tho other 
woodwork iiscil 111 Imildiiiga ler partition*, rnori, fctiiir- band, is bound to receive and com ey the goods of overy 
oases, Ji.c., wdl be found under their rcnpeetivo bend- lipplcniit who is ready to pivy tbo price of oarriago^ 
ings. (tSVe Pautition, Koor, STviKCAbS.) Home nfthc provided bn bus room for them,' and his liability u 
means used to connect ond lit Beparate jdeces of tun- ciijnilde of being viiried by a sneciul contract (iC any 
ber together will be found under the beiolmg .loiMiKY. should lioppen to he made) rclativo to the tonnt oa 
— Ref. Tredgold'a Principlei i\f Ctiry‘'ufri} i is'iehohion’a which goods are to bo carried on any partitudar ocon* 
Arch\trrtHral DxHxonnrrj, ! ‘ Jlc-ordiugly, it wiia coiiipeient to bun Btrommoii 

CjlUPTvT K.NiuiiTs.Jtor'-p''/, nlcrm sometimes applied law, by a i>ubbo notice of ll:« tonus on which ho deali 
to civilians, or p''r*oiis o! jicMcoablc profesiuoiis, \vl o, (as by a notice that hu will not bo liable for good! 
on aceouut of birtli, nienlonous Bcrviee, or tbo like, beyond a certain value, unless booked as such, and 
are raided to tho dignity of Uuigliihood. They were jiaid for at a higher rule), to limit the nieasuro of hit 
ao called bccaabc they u'sinilly ri'ceivcd their honours i<*'*)ioiiribili1y : b>r upon pr>>of, direct or preHumptiva^ 
in the court, kncei.ng <iu u enrnel, ait.l were thus that iiiieh iioiieo ranie to Iho^knowledgo of thoOUS- 
distinguished from kiiigbti erented iij the camp or on torurr before the goods were sent, the law would sup* 
the liehl of liAi tie. . po* e o sjieeiid coidrivel between tliepivrticaconromablo 

Cahi'VT Mamtacii an. (S^n MAniricrt'aB on to the teruiM of tho notice, though it still held tha 
CAliviiTS.) caruer resjnuiHibh' for negligence or wilful misoondnotl 

CATiJVOXiOOIA, a (Cr the nn)i | and fucIi n sMll tlie slule of tho law with respect tO 

ofdotbes, and pbirk). i» the |i-ehiiig ol Ihe ‘ carriiTn for line l>y water. (See B & I) Vicl. c. 

bedi'lothes sonieLilric i ou niitl in pera oei in t!i** d”. | ei.aliliiig /voapaioVjt to becoino common carriew.) 
lirium of a fever, and regarded us a vi-ry dangerous but, ns to ihieie » y hind, it i i now provhh'd by 11 dco, 
ayiiiptoin. 11 . .V. J ^Ydl. IV. . iliat no ouldio notice aliallUmit 

CABPt.vrs, lar-pi'-vuf (Cfltio ccr, wool, , . , ir in niiv iviso olb et their habdily at common law for 

lieu J, the wood being iiW for f he vtdfen of eaflM, in an ^ in respect whereof they tniiy nut be entitled 
11 <t., a gen. of I'kifiJa behmgM g to Ibe ir»t. ord Cort,- t«* the benetlf ol thr.t net (sec. 4). On the other band, 
tiivfip, which also iiwdudfie ibp oal.s, the baxel«:, the bowover, the sairie Mntulr (reejting that by reasfin ol* 
beeches, and the chesinut‘ 1 . (. If fnh't, the it.»rn1»eRni, <1 *» practice of Kcnding money, bills, notes, jewellery^ 
and C. ameriennutf 3 odd excellent iirnber, largely a fli other nrtielrs of great \nlue in a sinall conipasl^ 
eniploved lor agricultural implements and the cogs of (ho reepoiiHibilily of rarnt^ra by litnd for hire hmlbeaiA 
niilbwlieels. greatly incressc'd) cMarls for their nenefit that no 

CAVPOCSATiA'Nfi, Inr-po-XiTai'-ikunn, a r.ect of here- sueji career shall bo biible for loss or injury to certain 
tics, who sprang uji in tho IJiid century, and were ‘ ei umerated artulO'i ol the genernl daHcriptirm man* 
uaiucd after their foumlcr, Carpocrales,’ an Aletar.- ' toned in the rc'-ital (when this aggregnio vuluo iholl 
driau. Their doctrines wrr** thove of the* (ino<itiee, rscee,! 1:10), uiil*-‘'S, at thw tiir.w of delivery to tbO 
believing in one supreme onginal being, from whom earner, the vnlua 11 rid nature sliaM have been deolarcd^ 
all existence has emanated, and to wrhoni it ntrivrs to and ruch itirreased ehnrgo paid thereon as by a legible 
return. Tho sv'atem scoiiis to have been founded in nol'ce albsed in ll;o tdbco shall have been prcviottalr 
great measure upon the T’latnnn; philosophy, c*o« cially advert iM-d to the puliiic ; but if no aneb notice llira 
the *• rhirdros;’' and it also bears n close niliuity to! have been afbxed, dr if the carrier shall refuse (wboifc 
Buddhishi. The finite spirits who rule over tho several required) to giv e a receipt acknowledging the parcolto 
portions of the earth, they bold, seek t« counteract bo insured, h" s not to bo entitled to the benefit of Uig 
this universal tendency to unity, and from their inllu* net, and renuuu.s Jii.bJe as at coivtmoii law (aeof, 
euce, laws, and arrangemcnti), proceeds ail that cheeks, 2, 15). It has been held, however, that wbera thooor* 
distuitie, or hmiu thiA desire to ret urn into the Supreme rier has coniphed with the act, and tho enatomar hoa 
Being. The souls of men, imprisoned in corporeal not, the former is not liable to the latter «veo for gvoM 
bodies, can only escape by rising above the desires of neghgenre. It is also providiM that notliing in the 
nature ihrongh contemplation. ' Christ they regarded act eotitained shall affect any express speeial co&traot 
merely as a man who had risen to the highest flight of l•»*twe(•n tho carrier and cuslomer, or prolact the car- 
contemplation, and had thus set hiuiwlf free from the riiT in any earn from loss arising from thcfelouioua 
laws of tho spirits of this vrorM. Plato, drislotie, act'v of any servant m bis employ, or prot^ any such 
Socrates, and ot he.rs, who have ri»*»n above the religion servant from iinbiTIty for Iobs occasioned by Ins own 
of their tune, the v regarded m the same light, and per»rmal neglect or misconduet (o^es. fi, B). In tbo 
paid them, also, divine honours. This sect was much ^particular case of a conveyance by sen, it is to bo 
given to the art of magic, and ore said to have been fibaervcd that the liability of the shipnw'ufr (thon^ ho 
most immorai in their practice, holding a community is, in point of law, a Otmimon carrier, if the smp be 
of wives, and not only sanctioning, but incute^iiiB sin, ordinarily hired to eony goods) doen not usually rest 
M one of th * means of rising superior to the spirltA oi on the common-law rule, but on the special contract 
this world. This sect, though imaU, oonUiuied to exist created bidween the parties by (ho bill of ladtug ; and 
down to theOth oentury. that n bill of lading^ in its most ordiuaiy form, cob- 
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tAina an CTception of the act of 6od, the act of the 
queen’s enemies, fire, and all perils of the seas. By 
Tarioiis acts of parliament, also, shipowners arc ex- 
empted from liauility for losses arising from any act 
done without their fault or privity beyond the vuluo of 
the ship and freight ; and are, moreover, protected 
from tluiso which occur ^ the breaking out of a fire 
on board the vessel. {See IUilmbvt, BiLLOvLaniNO, 
Lien.) 

CaaxoiTAnEB, har*-ron-aUe, short cast-iron guns, 
having a chamber to receive the powder similar to a 
mortar, and attached to the carriage by a bolt, which 
passes through a large iron eye or loop underneath the 
gun, instead of working on trunnions, as large pieces 
of ordnance generally do. They derive their name 
from the Oiirron foundry, near Falkirk, where this 
kind of oannon woa first ca>it. As their range is limited 
in extent, the carronadcs were more particularly use- 
ful in sea-flghts when the contending vessels came to 
dose quarters, or in breaohiug ramparts when they 
wore placed pretty near the face of the work ; but at 
short distances they threw shot and shell as efTcclively 
as larger guns, and they had this adviititsge, that they 
were mneu lighter, and could be handled by fewer men 
than long pieces of the same caliiire. In cunseqaerice 
of the improvements that have lately taken place in 
gunnery, carronndes are now but little used. 

Cakkot. {See Davccs.) 

CabBOVSAL, kiir-raw'-Eul (Ital. earroseHo, dim. of 
earrOf a chariot), is, properly, a course or contest of 
chariots and horses, but i;enernlly applied to n lung- 
nifloent cntertaininout given by prinees or other great 
personages on occasions of ]ni(jlic rejoicing, and euu- 
aisting m a eavnlcado of persona richly dre-^sed and 
equipped, after the mnnucr of aiieiont cavaliers, who 
met in some public place to practise jousts, totiriia- 
nionta, and the like. Carrousals to(jk the phieo of the 
earlier tournaments, and were oommuii in all the courts 
of Kuropo down to the 18th century. 

Cabbvc&TB, hir'^ru4[ait (Lnt. carrucafa), in the 
ancient laws of England, denoted a plough of land, or 
as much as one team could plough in a your. The 
contents of a Carrucatc are very variously stated, and, 
indeed. It seems to have varied at ditt'erent times and 
in difl'eront parts. In the Domesday survey, the hide 
and onrnicale appear to be the same. In the early 
part of the reign of Utehard I., the carnieatc is said to 
Iiavo been estimated at (U) neres, and to have been 
afterwards fixed at 100. In the time of Edward I., it 
appears to have been more than once estimatcnl at 
180 acres; and in the 2:trd of Edward 111., a carru- 
cate of land in Burccstcr contained 112 ncrcj, and in 
Middleton IGO. 

Cabth Blanohb, karf blaunth (Fr., white card), is 
a paper containing nothing but tne signature and, it 
may be , the seal of the party who grants it, in order 
thas the party receiving it may fill it up or ii^ert such 
conditions in it as he pleases. Ocnerally, the term is 
used to express unlimited authority delegated by one 
person to another to act as bo may think best. Thus, 
a representative is said to have received carte blanche 
from his aovereign if he has unlimited power to deal 
with those to whom he is accredited. 

Oabtbl, kar'-fel (Fr. eartet ; Sp. earteitn), a term 
applied to an agreement between. two states that are 
at war, for an exchange of prisoners. It is also achal- 
leoM to fight a duel. Ships that are used to convey 
exonanged prisoners, or to take messages from one 
hostile power to another, are called cartd ships, or by 
the French bdHmenh parliamenitiiree. To such ships one 
gun only is allowed for tlio purpose of making signals. 

Oartbbiah pBiLOSorKT, kar-ie'-ee-dn, is that system 
of phikisophy which owes its origin to Descartes (1696 
•—1^), who is entitled the father of modern pbiio- 
•oiwy* endeavoured to constitute philosophy a 
oemoBStrable science, founded on the prinoiplee of pure 
rationusm, and was to philosophy on the continent 
what Bacon was to it in England. TJnable to find any 
flnB ground in any of the prevailing systems, distraote^ 
Iw doubts, mistrusting the evidences of his senses or 
tauconoliuiona of his understanding, he determined to 
reconstruct his knowledge, to believe nothing but upon 
the clearcct cvidcaec of reason, and to examine the 
Mmiaee of evenr eoaclusion. He puahed his seep-! 

iiiiam to fhrlhat M oame to doubt eveiTthtof but Mil 


own existenoe. It kppeared to him that doubts might 
reasonably be entertained alionteveiything br this own 
existence ; to doubt the existence of that which thinks 
ttiid donbts, appeared to him to be an absurdity. 
Setting out, therefore, from his well-known postnlainm. 
Ctiyi/o, ergo earn (I think, therefore 1 am), be resolved 
to admit nothing which could not bo deduced IVom if 
by a chain of logical reasoning. He did not attempt, 
as some philosophers have held, to proi-e his own exist- 
ence in this way ; ho merely regarded it as the only 
thing about which there could not possibly be any ^ 
doubt. His next step was to lay down certain rule* 
for the detection of truth. These were 1. Never to 
accept anything as true but what is so evidently, so 
that tliere can be no reason to doubt it. 2. To divide 
every question into as many separate questions os pos- 
sible, that, each part being more easily conceived, the 
whole may be more intelligible. 3. To eondnet the 
examination with order, beginning with the most sim- 
ple, and rising by little and little to the most c'^mplez ; 
and 4. to make such exact calculations, and such cir- 
cumspections os to bo certain that nothing essential 
1ms been omitted. Consciousness being the ground of 
all cert dnty, everything of which wo are clearly and 
distin ' conscious, must be true, and everything 
which ■ ' clearly and distinctly conceive, exists, if the 
idea< ‘t involves existence. The method of reasoning 
to bo followed ill the invcsiigation of truth, was, in his 
view, t ho mathemat ical. ** Those long chains of reason- 
ing,” he says, “ all simple and easy, which geometcra 
nse to ivrriVe at their most diUlciilt dcinunstratinns, 
suggested to mo that all things which came within 
human knowledge, must follow each other in a similar 
chain ; and that, provided b® abstain from admitting 
anything as true which is not so, and that we always 
preserve in them the order necessary to deduce one 
from the other, there can bo none so remote to which 
w'o cannot finally attain, nor so obscure but that wo 
maydivcover them.” To prove tho existence of God 
was tlie first application of his method. This conscious- 
ness of niitie IS finite and imperfect ; but infinity and 
perfection tire involved in these ideas, and innate 
in the mind; therefore an infinite and perfect being 
must exist. The fundamental attrihute of matter is 
extension , of mind is thought. The soul, whose natum 
consists in thought, is simulo in its essence, or, in other 
words, purely immaterial, but intimately connected 
with the body. The jiineul tjlantl be supposed may bo 
its seat. From the immiitoriality of tlio soul he de- 
duced its immortality ; but lest he should bo obliged 
to extend the same properties toother animals, he pro- 
nounced them to bo lining marAines, The soul is freo 
because it thinks itself so, and in this very freedom con- 
sists its liability to error. He made adistinction between 
the passive impressious and active decisions of thescul. 
He coDstitutea three classes of ideas : adventitions, or 
those which we naturally acquire; those which wa 
create ; and innate, or those whioh are horn with ns. 
He accounts for the communion existing between sonl 
and body by his doctrine of Jssistcines,— the asaiatanca 
or co-operation of dcitr. (For his famons theory of 
vortices eee Vobticks.) Notwithstanding the many 
defects of the Cartesian philosophy, its confusion in 
some parts and contradictions in others, and a want of 
coneluaiveness in many of its inferenees, it awakened 
men to independent thought, and impelled them to in- 
vestigate the fundamental principles of philosophy.— ' 
Jtef. Enfield's, Lewes’s, and Tenneman’s Uietoriee of 
Phitoeophg; D, Stewart's Dieeertaiion on the Progreee 
qf Philoeopkg, 

Cabthauiit, kar*‘th&-min, the red dyeing prinoipla 
of the safllower, nr Carthamue tinctof:itfs. It is obtained 
by digesting safflower in weak aeetie acid to remove 
the yellow dyestuff. The washed dye is digested in a 
eolation of carbonate of soda, and a skein of cotton is 
placed in the liquid, and lemon-juice or citric acid is 
added. The colouring matter is removed by the cotton, 
from which it is washed, redusolvcd in carlionate of 
soda, and reprecipitated with citrio acid. When dry, 
carthamin is a red pnlverolent sabstance, metall'ie 
green when viewed in the mass, but pnrplish-red when 
seen in thin layers. Safflower was formerly much used 
M a dye, particularly in the form of pink saucers, for 
but its Ihgitivsikess is a peak 
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Oarthamua Oavtou^bd 

OAitSAXVa, (from tba Arab, pi&riom, CKminoaition of the dcKign and the dettflf of tb« dl#W^ 

to poiut), in Bot., a fxn, or plants belonging to the ing, before entering on the exeoutioo of his paititlog. 
nat. ord. Cbis|io«ihe. The most important species is When it is desired to prepare a cartoon, several slwm 
C. Hmctoriiu, the safflower, or bastiird eaflVon. The. of paper are fastened together at the edges, ma UO 
florets of this yield a beantiful pink dye, and are whole is stretolied over • frame of the necessarr sin. 
sometimes used to adnlterste hay saflVon. The sub- The trouble, however, of fastening pajter together to 
i stanoe called cake safl'ron oonsista of safflower and any extent may be avoided by the use of ** eolomt 
^ mucilage. The fruits commonly called aeeda yield, drawing-paper, which is now made for the purpose in 
hr expression, a useful oil, which is kuourn iu India as a continuous sheet of great width and several yards in 
Koosum oil. length. After the paper is stretched, ii is sometimes 

CABTnusiAirs, Jcar4huf-»i’anM, a religious order primed, particularly if the cartoon is to be exeeuted 
founded liy one Bruno, a very learned man and pro- in distemper colours; but tliis process is dispensed 
feuor of philosophy in raris, about 1080. They are so with if it is to be merely a sketch in chalks, similar to 
called from the desert of Chartreuse, near Grenoble, the rarinons which wero exhibited in 1813 as studies 
the place of their flrst institution, and are romurkahle for the frescoes in difiVreut parts of tlio new palace at 
for the austerity of their rules. The members cannot Westminster, somo of which may now be seen at 
leave their cells nor speak to any one withont the per- Hampton Court. The drawing is transferred to tbo 
mission of their superior. Their beds are of straw, canvas or plaster iu fresco-painting (see Fbxboo- 
with a covering of felt or coarse cloth. They wear Paintimo) cither by rubbing tiie back of the cartoon 
liair-cbth shirts, white cassocks, and over these black with Mack chalk or charcoal, and tracing the outline 
cloaks. In their refectory they are to keep their eyes with a hsrd point, or by puncturing the outline with 
on the meat, their hands on the table,. their attention boles, through wnich the suriaoo of the niolcrial on 
on the reader, and their heart fixed on God. They are which the work is to be execi^d may lie marked with 
not allowed animal food, must fast every Fridayt chalk. If, however, the painter desires to preserve 
except a small allowance of bread and water, and oh- the original cartoon, ho atretches threads across his 
serve an almost perpetual silence. When allowed to drawing, so as to divide the surface into a number of 
diBoourse, they are to do so modestly, not in a w hisper, squares of the same sisa, and draws lines across the 
nor yet in a loud or contentious manner. They con- canvas at right angles to eaoh other, to divide it into 
fess to the prior every Saturday. The convents of this a similar niiuiber of covrosponditig squares. Cartoons 
order are generally very beautiful; that of Naples, are indispetiKubln for painliiigs iu freseo, as these can 
though small, is most magnitlcent, and richly orna- only bo executed in small portions at a time, while the 
nien^. The Carthusians first settled in Kngland plaster on which the painting is nindo remaios wot. 
iu 1180, and had monasteries in variona parts of the Homo eurtoons by Annibale Carriicci may he seen in 
country. There was one eslahliuhod in London where the National rmllery ; hut the finest in the world aro 
the Oharterhouso (a corruption of iho original term) thoso by Uiillaelle, which are carefully preserved at 
now stands. Hampton Court. It is to bo regretted that seven only 

Oabtilaox, kar'-ii-lfj (Tjat. earfilago), in Anat., is a remain out of the originol set of twenty-five which 
white, firm, elastic substaiico, intorincdiato between wero executed for Leo X. about Ifiltl, as designs for 
bone and ligament, and comnionlr known by the name tapestry. Two sets were made at Die tapestry-works 
fit grUUe. Cartilages are divideaby unatouiista into — at Arras, one of wiiieh is now at Rome and the other 
1. articular or obducont. covering the surface of the in the museum at Berlin. KnlTaelle's exquisite designs 
bones, which form movalde joints; 2. inter-articnlar, were thrown aside os soon os tho tapestry was executed^ 
which aro situated be.tween the ends <if bones, forming and the greater part wore lost or di stroyed. The 
articulations; and 3. oonnectiiigcartilAge,wliieli unites seven that reinam were purchased by llubmis foi 
one bone with another. In some cases, cartilage oc- Charles I., to bo copied at the tapestry-works at 
ours unconnected with bone, as in the larynx and tra- Mortlskc. After the death of (his monarch, they 
ehea. In early life, cartilage in various puris oceunies were bought for the nation, by order of Crorowrif. 
the place of bone, and becomes afterwards ossified. Charles H. iifterwards sent them to hlortlako^ whore 
The physical properties of cartilage— its firmness, elas- in uUenipt wq;i made to produce the desins in 
tieity, and powers of resistance — render it specially tapestry, and there tbo drawings wero much tnjbred 
fitted for the purposes which it serves, facilitating the and defaced. They wero, however, restored and 
motions of bones or connecting them together. mounted on canvas by a painter of the name of lleuxy 

CAETitAOiwouB FxMixs, kar-H-Caf-i-nut, are fishes Cooke, by coninianil of William HI., who built » 
the BkcletoDS of which are destitute of bony fibre, lii ga]'>ry for their reception at Hampton Court, after n 
some cases they would almost appear to form the con- design by Sir Christopher Wren. They were removed 
ncctinglink between the vertebrate and invertebrate to Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle in tlw 
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transparent flexible dorsal column. The dorsal column whore they still rciuaiti. 

of the lamprey also presents a similar appearance. The OAmToucu, kar-foosk' {Fr, eartoucki), in Mil., fbw 
centre of the backbone of Clio sturgeon is a column name sometimes given to the box or case in whii^ sol* 
of cartilage, and the vortebrm of sharks consist of diera carry their cartridges. The word is not so much 
hollow cones, which bare their cniis filled up with the u.scd in this country as in France, but the leathern 
remains of a gelatinous cord. Great elasticity is the esse in which the cartridges are carried is called thw 
result of this arrangement. In many of tbo more pouch. In former times the external ease was filled 
highly organised cartilaginous fishes, several vertebras by a block of wood, the sides of which were bored full 
are joined together in one piece, and the skull is of boles to receive cartridges. When the cartridges 
formed without sutures, althoDgh the shape corresponds in one side were exhausted, the soldier was obliged tp 
with that of other fishes. Cuvier placed cartilaginous turn the block to get at those in the next side, a pro* 
fishes with the batrachian reptiles in his class dsipAila'a. ceeding which was attended with inconvenienoe iu tto 
Naturalists are now, however, unanimous in placing beat of action. Cartridges are now carried la u iis 
them fn the oiass of fishes. The heterocercal tail is case, which fits into the enter one of leethef. The 
one of the most remarkable characteristics of all classes name was also formerly given to a wooden box oont^* 
of this kind of fisb. The vertebral column is prolonged ing a number of bullets and balls, which were used as 
into the upper portion of the caudal fin, and the lower grape and canister are now, for firing into a close body 
one is given off beneath. Similar toils are to be ob- of men on the deck of » vessel, or a^oneing te carry • 
served in the fossii fishes of the Old Bed Smidatone breach by sasault. 

P«riod. . ^ _ , , CiaroucHi (Itffl. eorfeeeio), in Arch., a tablet in^ 

Caetooit, kar-fooV (Lat. earfa, paper; ItoLeartooe, tended to reoeive an losoription wfaioh reaembica • 
pasteboard), in Paint., a drawing on a large scale, scroll of paper rolled up at the ends. It is also applied 
generally of the full sixe, executed oa a preliminary to the modillion that supports the corona of a cornice 
desisD for Upcatij or any painting of oonaiderable siae used in interior decorat^. In Egypt lao arobitectnre 
in oil-eoloars or freseo, from which the work itself ie the expression denotes the oval or elliptioel flgnree 
aA«w]^ ctipied. It serves in the letter case ea a that are earvedon cohnstia and other parte of atmnple 
atndy in which the aitiat cen mora raumy correot the , to reeaife himog^hio iaacriptiooeofdillkffiBtkindfc 
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These figures nre cut in wbat is called eavo-^rilietOt 
that is to tia}'* tlio surface of the ground of the car* 
toucho is honoured out below the Burfiico of the stone, 
while that of’ Iho hieroclypliio figures that appear in 
relief on the ground of the cartouohe is level with it, 
Iwing, in fact, the surface of the oolumn round which 
the sniikon part has been hollowed out. 

CaitTBiDCiS, kar'-tridj, a case of pasteboard or flan* 

i ucl oontaining the exact charge 
of a ilro*arin. Those for larg** 
guns are usually cosed in flauuel, 
but sometimes tin, paste-board, 
and wood are employed, h'or 
eporting purposes, cartridges are 
iiiudo up t‘ontainiiig a quantity of 
sritull shot without powder. In 
these the outer paper covering 
contaiuB a wire network, a charge 
of small shot intermixed with 
bone-dust, and iitlliceiid a wad- 
ding. These cartridges bear the 
name of wirc'eartiidges. The ball- 
cartridges made for tlie rillep of 
the present time contain powder 
and a conical bullet. Tlio powder 
is protected by a number of Add-: 
of the paper; round the liullct 
tliero are only two foldn. In the 
auuexod woodcut tliore is hhown 
a section of a bull-cartridge; at 
the base there is tlic hollow co- 
nical bullol. with its plug ; aho%o 
is the pow'der. A blank cartridge 
contains powder only. The iiuin- 
her of cartridges kept in the 
^ iiritish military stores is lerv 

great, probably near a butulrej 
CauiBiiiGB. in.thona. 

CAuru, kai*-rttm (from Carla, in Asia, it being ori- 
ginally found tluTo), ill Dot., a gen. of plants beioiig- 
IBlg to the nat. ord. UmhoUtfaroi. The bpce'e.s (/. ( ’ami 
it the common carawnv, a native of most parts of 
Buropo. It 18 largely cultivated in Kssex for us fruits, 
commonly called seeds, which have a jileasaut t ' - - 
and a warm aroinntiu taste, owing to the presence of 
about live per cent, of volatile <*il. 'fhey are nuu’h 
VBod in coufectionerv and for flavouring enkes. " !. 
oil, obtained by disUfling the fruits with water, is used 
as a corrective adjunot in medicine. 

CAWCLB, 7.\lr'-ttii-W (bat. camneula, dim. of raro, I 
flesh), in Aiiat., is used to denote a Riiiall piece of | 
flesh, urn little fleshy exoroscetioe; hence (he cant ncuA ' 
2acArytiitt/i«, a small fleshy glandiform body, situated 
on the iuncr tingle of each eye. 

Cabvs, ktV-ru» (Gr. ircim, the Iio.id), in Med., de- 
notes profound sleep, or lethargy (which see). 

CAUVina, i or'-riwy (3ox, eeaifanj to enr\c), a term 
more partieiilsrly applied to the production ofiigurcs, j 
fruit, flowci's, and urnumcntal work, from pieces of; 
wood or ivory, by cutting the same into the desired | 
shape by means of chisels, gouges, saws, and illes of 
the necessary fox'nis. The art of carving is called 
** sculpture" when stone is the rontorial employed, 
and ** oiifising" when the work is executed in metal. 
The ancient sculptors of Greece, and those of Dysan- 
tium in later times, excelled in carving in ivoiy j and \ 
magniUeent enpa, crnciflies, and other works of art, J 
were produced in this material in Italy and the Low ; 
Coiiutvies between l&iX) and ICOO. The Hindoos and 
Chiue^o are famous for their delicate and elaborate 
oatving in ivory to this day. Magnificent specimens ; 
of wood -carving ore to be found in the majority of- 
oathedrals and churches in the Gothic stylo of arohi- j 
tectnre erected during iho middle ages in Koglond and i 
(Oil the continent ; while Windsor Castle. Hamilton ' 
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Jesus College, Gambridgo. The Swiss are extremely 
ingenious in carving animals in soft wood, spirited 
fignres being produced by comparatively few strokes 
of the tools employed. A very cflectivo imitation of 
caning in oak and dark wooil is nnido in gutta pcrcha 
and leather, which is softened and pressed in moulds 
prepared for the purpose. The Kenilworth sideboard, 
iind one known as Stevens's sidebourd, made by 
Mr. Jnhu Stevens, of Taunton, the fornuT of which 
was shown at the Exhibition of IS.”)!, and the latter in 
that of 1BG2, may be cited as iiflbrding good specimens 
of modern nrtistio skill in carving in wood. 

Carya, kai'-ri‘& (Gr. kanion, a nut ), in Dot., a gen. of 
plantH belonging to the nat. ord. J tujlnudacea:. Tho 
Bttecies are cmefly natives of Nt»r(h Aiimrica. C, alba, 
(lie common hickory, is valuable for its timber, and also 
for its edible seeds, which are eomniouly known as 
liM'kory nuts, C. oheaforms yields au oUve-sha^icd or 
olliptieiil nut, which resembles tho walnut in flavour, 
nu(l ii known us tho neeean nut. C.parcina yields an 
edible nut onllecl tho liog-imt. 

CAiiYATirMfS,A:dr-ff-a<'-c-/b*f.v (Or. plural of kartiafis, 
a wuiiian of wyie), in Arch., the term given to iemalo 
ligurcs clot! in long flow ing robes, that are used in* 
stead of nns, to sup- 
port on CL M.iluro like tho 
male flgurea called Atlantcs. 

(AVtf Atl.vntks.) ThouHoof 

nude and Icuinle figures to 

siip];ort porticos or entabla- 

lures w;is doubtleiiis derived 

from the T'g\ ptiana, and dates 'Am 

from a very early period ; but, fi y - Ail 

iiccordiug'to Vitruvius, they In J| ^ 

received the namo they still f 'I ' 

iu'iir to coniincmoMto llio 

t'ow’ardico and w.uit of jia- Iff 

Iriotism thown by tho peo- 

pie of Carya*, n town of Ar- rw i TO ■ 

c.ulia, when Xerxe.s invaded 

Greece. For tliis net they H HI 

were punished by their fel- \1 IM 

low-eouiitrymen, who sacked \\ 

their town, and, after killing \\ w 

all the mules, redreed tho 

women to ^ state of shivery ; 

and as tho figure.? e.dlcd 

Caryatide.H appear Piippurtuig 

B heavy burdm like slaves, 

this namo was applied to 

them to keep tho slavery of CAKrATinSi. 

tlm women of Carjtc in remombrnnee. 

Cabiocab, A'lir-ri-o'-I-ur (from Gr. kartton, &nt),iQ 
Dot., a gen. of pliuits belonging to the nnt. ord. Skiao^ 
bolucere. Tho species are large trees, natives of the 
hottest parts of South America. C. bufyrosum is much 
esteemed for its timber, wliich is used in »-hipbuilding 
and for other parpoees. The soparuted portions of the 
fruit constitute tlio Souari or Suw.mtow nuts of com- 
merce, tho kernels of which arc deb'eious. An excel- 
lent oil may be extracted from them. 

Cabtophyllacxa, kai-ri‘ 0 -fl-lai'-»e-e (Or. karaon, 
mit; phuUon, leat), in Dot.,* tho Pink or Clovewort 
fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub- 
cIhis Thalamiflora. They are mostly herbaocous 
plants, with stems swollen at the joinings, and oppo- 
site, entire, and exstipulate leaves. The flowers ora 
usually hermaphrodite, and the sepals, petals, and 
stamens exhibit a quaternary or quinary arrangement. 
The stamens are hypog}mous, the anthers innate. The 
ovary is commonly l-ocUed, wiih from two to five 
styles. The fruit is a 1-cclled capsule, or tareJy 
2— 5-colled, generally with central placenta, to whion 
the seeds are attached. The plants of this order are 
natives chieflv of temnerato and cold regions. When 




of the nubility, are enrioUed with work produced by 
theohiSel of Grinling Gibbons, a carver of considerable 
Tspote, who exocllod m the produotion of fruit and 
flowers, and flourished between 1670 and 1721. The 
art has been revived to a groat extent in the present 
day ; otid some beautiful carving in wood may oe seen 

•t the Hew Palaoe «t Westminster, mostly exeouted 
hf maohinery eontrim ^ purpose, oe wdl os at 
m, Uiohael't Clniroh» Oomhili. oad the ohapel of 

dSd 


! and summits of mountains, often reaching the limits 
I of eternal snow. Lindley gives 69 genera and 1,056 
speoics. They possess no important properties. Some 
of the wild species are eaten os food V vniaU animals, 
and eome, portioalarlj the Vacearia vulfforU, ora 
thought to increase the seoretion of milk in cows fed 
upon them. JSkMponaria q^^nalu, whioh contoine a 
peculiar principle called aaptmint, hae been need ■■ a 
i remedy in syphilu. The some principle is parturalariy 
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•bundaiit in G^iopkUaSlrutiUumt to trhich it comnin- 
nicntes well -marked aaponnceous proporties: hence 
the plant is commonly termed Kfrjpiiun soap-root. 
Some of the plants hare showy flowers, as the species 
of Dianihutf Sitene, and Lj/chnia. Prom plants of the 
first of these genera are dcrivctl nil Ibo beuuttful culti- 
valed Tarioties of the awcet-wiliiam, pinl.j and carna- 
tion. 

CASTOvnxiiLVB, l-ai‘Vi-o-fJ'-ut, in Hot,, a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nat, ord. Vyrtnvetp. The most 
important species is C. arumtUiciia, the clove-tree, a 
native of the Moluccas, but now grown also in the Isle 
of Prance, India, and the “West Indies. The clwra of 
commerce are the iinexpnncled flowcr-bxuis dried. They 
form a well-known sniic, and are much used in medi- 
cine on account of iLeir aromatic, stimulant, and enr- 
minalive properlioB. The dried unripe IVtiit s arc cnilod , 
2folhrr cloves, and are used in China and other enun- j 
trios instead of the ordinary cloves, to which they are 
very inferior. 

CxviYOVstt, l-ai-ri~op*‘Sia, in Hot., a superior onc- 
ceUed, onc-.Bccdcd iiulehisceut fruit, with a thin, dry, 
membranous iMTicarii, d«mipU*t-<'ly »tul iiiBeparahly 
united with tiic seea. The grains or iVuita of Ihn 
grasses, as wheat, barley, rye, and maize, arc cx- 
ain])leB. 

Cautota, I'd-re-o'-A’ (fir.), in Hot., a gen. of palms, 
natives of tho liast Indies. Prom the species C. »mni, 
sugar, or is proeured, and its juice, when for- 

mea|||d, /oinis n kind of toddy or jmliu-wiiie. From 
theVunks of the old trees a kind ufsugu ja obtained, 
tnd this is much used ns food in Assam. 

CASA,/\if'-rtf (Iiat.,nhutorcottHge), wasnsed in the 
Middle Ages for a eonvent or church : thus Uedc culls 
Whitchurch Condida oasu, 

Casc.^hi!, Kuf-LauP (Fr.), denotes properly n water- 
fall, in which tlie water does not, as in thecatiirHet, 
full tinmterriipUnlly from n great height, but in winch it 
is btoken at Beverul parts (lunn|| its lull, or it is a water- 
fall less than a eatnriict. It is generally njudied to 
those nrtifleial vatorrulls that arc met withinplettsiiTo- 
gnmneb and pubiie jiarks. 

Cass, kam (Lat. casus, from code, I fall), in Oram., 
is that modifieation which is etToolod on a noun to 
denote its relation to the rest of tho sentence. This is 
commonly denoted by changes in tho tr«miination of 
the nouu. Tho numiier of cases in the deelenuion of 
nouns varies much in different laiigungcs. In Saiiscnt 
there nro eight ca'seSi ; in Latin 8 i.n ; in t-Jrcok five. In 
Pnghsh there are only three cas^s, — ^tho nominative, 
possessive, ond objcclivc, — the last occurring only in 
pronouns. All the other relations of nouns ore ex- 
pressed by propositions. 

Case, Acriow ok the, was a form of personal action 
colled trespass on the case, for redress of wrongs and j 
injuries done without force; as, for not p^rrorniin^j u j 
proniiso made by the defendant to the plaintitl', or tor 
speaking words by which the plaintiff was delaiued, or, 
for other niisdcmcanour or deceit. Hoforo (he net was , 
passed which rendered it unneceesary to describe the 
nature of tho action in the writ, it was imperative that ; 
the declaration should be framed to comply with such 
description, and many nice distinction^ were (Iriiwn in 
cases ranging betw ceo this form of actum and that of 
trespass rieforinis f by force actual or const met ive). Kx- 
cept to a legal untiquarr, it would be practically uaelpss 
to give an account of the histoiyoftnis form of action, 
or to notice the distinctions above referred to ; and this 
observation will apply to the other five forms of per- 
sonal actions, except that of replevin, which ia one of 
▼cry limited application, and diSeront in its general' 
character, and will bo treated of m its proper place. 

Cass, Pbikteu's, a larraflat oblong frame, generally 
about thirty-four inches long, fifteen inches broad, and 
an inch ana a quarter deep. It is used by printers as 
a receptacle fbr types, and is divided into numerous 
compartment4, each of which contains a number of 
types of tho same kind. A pair of cases, as generally 
used in England, consists of an nrper and a lower 
case, which aro placed aslope, fbo upper case ia 
divided into ninety-eight *• boxes,” which contain the 
large and small capitals, the flgnrea and referenoe- 
marks, and some otter letters not freonently used. 
The lower case has fifty-three ”bozce,^ wbiah oon- 
taiu Che smaller letters, roscss, points, &•. Tho 
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arrangement of the boxes in the lower case vsifss lli 
difi'erout printing-oflloes . Tho boxes in the appear ease 
aro of uniform size, and the letters are placed hi alpha* 
botical order, aa the comparatively rare use of eapmsls 
makes it immaterial to the compositor which type ii 
nearest. Hut in the lower case the size and positlnn 
id the boxes depend upon t he letter contained. Those 
letters which occur most frequently in composition aro 
placed III tho larm^st boxes, and in 'the most convMiient 
position to suit Uic coniiHisitor. As tho letter e occurs 
more froqueutly in English composition than any other 
letter, the box contniiiing it is placed in the middle of 
tho case, and is larger than any of the otters. The 
type, or ** letter," eontaiiied in a case is sttffleUmt 
to iill three pages of this work, equal to 217,000 or 28,000 
typoH of this small-sized letter. 

CAHK>UAai)BKl^€f, hard' -cn-iug (Ang.-Sax.), the 
prfkeess by W'liieh a Rurfuen or outer coating of 
Rici‘1 IS gtv(>n to iron goods, such as grates, fonders, 
fireumis, gun-locks, keys, tools, Ac. It renders 
any artiolo which has boon ho treated far more 
durablo than it otherwiso would be, and sufUdeutly 
huril to resiet Ihn action of a common file. It also 
makes it cnjiablo of reooiving ri high degree of poiUah. 
When any piece of ironware is to bo ca»o-hiirdened, It 
ia first made red-hot in a close enso, surrounded with 
charcoal, or tho burnt, hoofs, skin, or bones of aaxp 
animal, mixed with salt and sometimes vinegar. It is 
kept in this stiito for a greater or i(‘AS time, acoordinn 
to tho size of tho art.ielo or tlio thiokness of the sted 
coiiiing required. It is then taken out and cooled In 
water or oil. and afterwards polished. Sometimes 
yellow prusaiato of potash is used, which is applied to 
the iron when it is red-hot; after which it is heated 
again, and then eonled and polished. 

CAsx-RiroT, or Cakibtur, kaise'-shof, a number of 
musket-balls inclosed in a metal case or cylinder, which 
burets iinmediutoly after leaving tho muazlo of the 
gun, find the bullets radiate outwards, or scatter In all 
directions, like tho pellets in a charge of shot fired 
from a fowling-picce. It ia very destructive to a body 
of men iit 2250 or 800 yards* distance. Oase-sbot are 
niade to suit guns of diflbreiii oalibro. Those ohiefrr 
used m the present day are called ** Shrapnel sboQs,” 
ns they were inventea by an offleer of the name of 
Shrapnel. The ease is spherical in form, like a shot 
or sheil, and is filled with bullets and powder. It ex* 
plode.s by means of a fuse, which ignites when tho 
Hhell is flrrrl, and is so regulated that tho case may 
burst just liefoTo reaching tho liody of men afiainst 
w iiicli it is directed. 

Casxinb, kni-secn' (Lat. eascMs, cheese Lis the nitts* 
genouF princijdo of milk, winch forma a largo portion 
of tho curd. Cascine, in tho soluble form, appears to 
bo preserved in solution by a snialJ quantity of alkali 
contained in tho milk. In the onngulated form it ia 
rcadilv obtained by adding dilute suTphuric acid to tba 
milk, which precipitates m tho form of a ouyd. The 
curd is well washed and dissolved in carbonate of sodai 
and allowed to stand for twen^-fonr hours, to lat tM 
oil riso to the surface; This is skimmed off and tt# 
casein© procipitated by an acid. The process is 
pealed a second time, and the cnngnlum digested wMl 
I alcohol and ether, and dried. With all tbooeprecas* 

' tioiis tho casein© still contains some saline matter, 
which cannot bo removed. It is also obtained hy 
coagnJuting the milk with l^drochlorio acid. The OOM 
is wasbed with diluto hydrochloric acid, and 
with jmre water ; a glutinous moss is obtained, wUoli 
is slowly dissolved by digestion at 110^, with n lavgie 
quantity of water. Th© solution is filtered, ooaglileted 
with carbonate of ammonia, the coagulnm WMSied 
with water, ether, and alcohol, and finaDy dried. 
Coagulated caseiuo is readily dissolved by the alkalies 
and alkaline carbonates. Caseine also unitM with 
earthy carbonates, and forms insolnble eonipwonds. 
A very tenacious lute is made by miimg poor cheese 
with slaketl lime. The most remarkable form of ooag* 
nlation is that prodooed by the action of the seoreUoft 
from the mucona membrane of the stomach. This 
substance is called rennet, and consists of the tentf 
membrane of the fourth stomach of tho calf, 
and dried. When » eolation of rennet is miaed_ww 
milk, a dense eoagnlom is formed, leaving the whey 
behiM, es e tUn, clear, strav-eoloored hqiaid, 
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action of rennet in this inatanee remaiaa nnei^lained, 
Oaaeine haa not bean found anywhere but in milk. 
The quantitT Tarici according to the period of laota* 
tion at wbioh the milk is examined, its amount also 
▼ariea with diObrent animals, as will be aeon from the 
following table 

Human female , 31 to 35 parts in 1,000. 

Oow „ . 30 to 41 „ 

Hog „ .80 to 140 „ 

AiSa ,, I 10 to 23 •• 

CaaxHiTB, kaig^-maif. (Fr.), in Mil., thd term ap< 
plied to a vaulted shell-proof chamber constructed 
m any work of defence, with embrasures, from 
which a fire can bo kept up on the enemy, the 
artilloiymen employed being protected from the 
enerov'a shot and shell. In some fortresses, oose- 
matea batteries are raised in tiers, one above another. 
Casemates were at first merely loopholed galleries, 
built in the face of any work, from which a fire of miis- 
ketiy could be directed, to prevent the enemy from 
elTeoting a lodgment in the ditch in front ; but in the 
present day they consist of vaulted cliambers made of 
solid masonry, and as lofty as possible, every care being 
taken to promote ventilation and carry off the smoke, 
which, with the deafening reverberation of the roar of 
the guns, causes no little inconvenience to the officers 
and men employed therein. Bometimes they are made 
open towards the rear, or with large massive doors, 
that can bo opened or closed at pleasure. There is 
generally a hole above each embrasure and a chimney 
in the ton of the vault, which aids in carrying off the 
smoke wbon firing is going on. Casemates are alsc 
used for the reception of troops and stores during a 
siege, or as hospitals. For these purposes they must 
be at least sixteen or eighteen feet wide, end the same 
in height. Care should also be taken to keep them 
dry by covering the masonry, forming the vaulted roof 
with cement, end making drains to carry off' the ru 
that may full on the earth and turf above the roof. 

OASRifSirT, kaig'-ment (Ital. cagamenfo), a window 
which opens on hinges fixed to the side of the window- 
ibame. Casement windows are common in old huuncs, 
the frames which support the glsxing, which is set in 
grooved bands of lead, being made of iron. They arc 
much used in the domestic tiothio architecture, but 
are more liable to adroit draughts than the sash win- 
dows, and however pretty their appearance may be 
iVom without, they are inconvenient within, as the 
heavy wooden (Vames and transoms of tlio entire win- 
dow servo to keep out the light and hide the view. 
The name is also given to a liroad and deep circtilar 
moulding in Gothio architecture, which is sometimes 
enriched with rosettes placed at intervals, or foliage. 

CASiouq Oxide. (Seg Lrucinb.) 

Cash, kdgh, in Com., signifies ready money, bills, 
drafts, bonds, and all readily negotiable paper. 

Cash Accowt, in l)nok-kcr])ing, is an account in 
whioh nothing is carried but cash on the one hand, and 
from which oil the cosh payments of the concern are 
drawn on the other. The balauco is called the cot& vk 
A ttnd. When the balance is in favour of the credit 
side, the account is said to be tn cash ; when in favour 
of the debit side, out qf* ragh, 

Cabhrw Nut. (5tfs Awacardiux.) 

Cashirb, Jleagk - eer ' (Fr. causer), the cash-keeper; 
one who is charged with the duties of paving and 
i^ceiving the debts of a house of business or a sovietv. 
The cashier in many cases is called the treasurer. 
Cashiers of the Bank are those officers who sign notes, 
and examine them when returned for payment. 

(Dabbtbkxno, kUth^eer^^inff (Fr. eagger, to break).— 
When an officer of the army or navy is dismissed her 
Xuesty a service in consequence of scandatons and 
InfkniouB condnet, he is said to be cashiered. It is 
dinOMSsal attended with deep and indelible disgrace, 
and the onendor is disqualified from ever re-entering 
the eervioe firom which ho is thus ignominiously ex- 
pelled. 

Cauvo, (Itol., a little house, dim. of cum, 

H house), ia a crab-house or place for social meetings. 
It is derived firom the Italian, and was first applied to 
those small pleaanre retreats whioh nohlemen in Italy 
Hinafiy have at aome distim from their palaees, to 
Whioh thej oiwarimially retire and eqjoy tihemastvee. 
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Afterwards, the middle dosses united in societies, and 
formed similar casinos or club-houses, for social enjoy- 
ment. Tho term is also applied to a building annesM 
to or near a theatre, where musical or dancing acirdea 
are held, and where there are also conversation and 
billiard-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and siioh-like. Ca- 
sinos are now common in France, Germany, and oliimr 
parts of the continent, and have also been introduced 
into England. 

Ca.sk nr, k&g'4eet (Fr. catte), a small box or cheat for 
holding jewels or other small articles of value. The 
term is also applied by seamen to a small rope fastened 
to little rings upon tlio yards ; it is used in order to 
fasten the sail to the yard when it is to be furled. 

Cabquk, kdgk (Fr, cagqug; Lat. comm, a helmet), a 
term synonymous with helmet {gee IIelubt), applied 
to a defonstvo covering for tho head, made of plates of 
steel or iron, and surmounted with a plume, it seems, 
from tho derivation, to imply moro partioularly a 
helmet siinilar to those worn by the Greeks and 
Romans, which covered the head only, aud left the iisoe 
and neck exposed. 

Cassatiov, Court of (Fr. eaggafion^ from cosser, to 
annul, quash is tho highest judioial tribunal of France, 
NO called fr its having the power to annul the deci- 
sions of ail' i'l the other tribunals. It is not, strioUy 
speaking, a " )urt of appeal, because it does not go into 
the merits of the cases ou which judgment has been 
given, but only takes up tho legal bearings of the case, 
us to wlicther tho due forms of procedure baveaheen 
tbserred, and tho judgment bo in strict accofiEboe 
vith law. When a judgment is quashed, the ease ie 
remitted back to the tribunal appealed from to give a 
new decision. It ia a court of appeal in criminal os well 
as iu civil eases. It consists of forty-eight members, 
who are oppointed by^ the sovereign, but^ who hold 
nifico for life. It is divided into three sections, vis.— > 
1 . Section deg liequ^tee, which decides on the admissi- 
hility of the jietitions or appeals ; 2. Section de Caita- 
tion ricilef which decides upon appeals in civil coses; 
and 3. Section de Caggaiion eritninelle, which demdea 
upon n})pcttls in criminal matters. The court has a 
president, and there are presidents also of each of the 
three sections ; but the minister of justice, as keeper 
if the seals, has tho right of presiding in cases whore 
it sits on appeals from tho conrg imp^ialeg. Cases of 
peculiar difficulty may be judged of by the three sec- 
tions united ; and the whole court, when presided over 
l>y tho minister of justice, possesses powers not spe- 
.’lally provided for by law ; as in censuring or BU8(iend- 
ing judges, &o. This court owes its origin to tho rovo- 
'iitioii of 178ff, and it has been of great benefit to 
France, mnirilaining a unity in the legislation, and 
iirotecting tho peo^o irom arbitrary proceedings or 
inisjiulgments in the other oourls. In all the changes 
of goveniment and administration, this court has 
always ppeserved a high character for strict impar- 
'inlity. 

Cassata. {See Mahxhot.) 

Cassia, kagh'-eHl (from Arab, kaiga, to tear eff*, the 
^ark being stripped from the tree), in Dot., a ;,'eo. of 
plants belonging to the not. ord. Letfuminogeet suh-ord. 
Cergulptnictr. The leaflets of several species furnish 
the important drug sonna. Some nncertaiiity prevails 
ns to the species yielding Slime of the commercial vanes 
ties. That kind coraiuouly known as Alexandrian senna 
IS generally supposed to bo derived from C. o^ciualig, 
viir. innerotata, and C. obovata. This is the kind most 
esteemed iu Britain ; but it is fireqneutly adulterated 
with tho loaves of other nlauts. The oummou Eost- 
Indian, Mecca, or Bomuay senna, is supposed by 
Royle to be the produce of C. officinaliet xaie, acutim 
’oftit; Tinnevclly scune, a very fine kind, ia furnished 
l>y C. q/fleinaligf vor. elongala. The above three 
varieties are those generally used in this cooutry^ 
and are officinal in our pharmacopcsias. Other com- 
mercial varieties arc, Tripoli Senna, from C. aihiom 
oicas Aleppo senna, from C.oborala; and American 
senna, from C. marilandiea. ^ Another drng, c^led 
cassia pulp, or purging cassia, is obtained from a spe- 
cies of this gen. ; namely, C.JZitela. The pulp is con- 
*,ained in the pods. It is of a reddish-black odour, 
vith a sweetish taat& and possesses laxative and pur- 
gative properties. The pods of C. trasUkua are used 
m veterio^ medicine under thaname of horse-cassia. 
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The berk of C. autindaia is employed for tanning, 
end the flowers are said to be used for dyeing ycUow. 
The seeds of 0. Alnmi, under the names of Cfinchou 
end Cismatsn, ore used in Egypt as a remedy in 
ophthalmia. . 

CiSsiA-nanv. and Casbxa-bvdb. {S€tt CiNKAiroituif.) 

Cabbxofkxa, koB-fg-o in A6tron.,a ooust^llation 

In the northern hemisphere, midway between the con- 
^ stellations Auriga and Cygnus. It is not lar from the 
* north pole, and may be distinguished by five stars dis- 
posed iomewhat in the form of the letter M. It con- 
tains only one star above the third magnitude, and that 
is not so brilliant as stars of the second. It is llgured 
on the celestial globe as a female ilgure sitting in a 
chair with its feet towards the pole. The name is said 
to be derived from Cassiopeia, the mother of Audro- 
medai who was made a constellation and placed in this 
position for having boasted that she was prettier than 
the daughters of Ncreus. Tycho Erahe observed a 
star of (^eai brilliancy in ibis constellation in 1572, 
which disappeared in 1571>. It is said to have appeared 
there in 916 and 126t, hut this is doubtful; yet if this 
were the case, Hir John llcrschcl considers that it may 
reappear in 1872, 

Cassock, jb7s'-so£ (Fr. eataque)^ a kind of surtont 
or long upper garment, now usually worn only by the 
clergy, but formerly by all classes. As worn by the 
English clergy it is black, with a single upright collar; 
but on certain state occasions bishops sometimes wear 
purple cassocks. In the Church of llomo they vary in 
colow with the dignity of the wearer; those of the 
prieA being black, biBuops purple, cardinals scarlet, 
and popes white. 

Oabsowart, Irds'-io-terd-rs (CaBuarittB), a gen. of largo 
■ad powerful birds closely allied to the Ostrich. It is 
aa inhabitant of Java and the adiacent Indian archi- 
pelago, and is generally called the helmoted cassowary, 
on acoount of an osseous crest or homy helmet which 
surmounts its head. The skin of the head and thu upper 
part of the neck are without feathers, and of au inteneo 
blue and deep rod colour. There are also two pendoni 


wattles, partly red and partly blue, on the front of the 
k. On tlie breast is a bare place, on w hich the 


neck. 


bird rests when lying on the ground. In height it is 
leu than the ostrich, standing little more than live 
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fvet when erect. It is, however, robnally bnilt, and 
vei 7 atrong. From the appearanceof its eyes and the 
form of its head, the cassowary might bo supposed to 
be of a fierce and threatening nature. This is not the 
case, as it is rather tirnnrons and shy than otherwise. 
When attacked, it d<«f(*nds iteelf by kicking backwards 
with its feet, and striking with its short and otherwise 
nsoleas wings. AU the feathers of the cassowary are 
of the Boma kind, and of the same colour: they are 
only designed for covering. Its whole plumage is very 
poorly enpplied with feathers, and, at a short distanee. 
It presents the appearance of a rough coat of coarse 
bair. It feeds upon eggs, flruit, and succulent herbi^e. 
The eggs of the cassowary are greenish in oobur, and 
hava a mneh thinner thell than thoto of tho oetricb. 


Oaite 

cept the oatrioh, is becoming rery rare jo lli balHlk 
regions ; hot there arespeoimens to beseen in moil of 
the menageries of Europe. 

CABBTraACBJi, Ads'4s-f6aF>«c-e,in Bot.,iha Dodder* 
Laurel family, a small nat. ord. of plants eeparaiad 
from the Lauraeem hy Lindloy. There is only one gen. 
-^CaBByfh't, which includes nine sneoies, nativea of 
tropical regions, and distioguisbod ffom the sj^iaa of 
Lauracea by their parasitical habit, by thoir scaly 
rnoiUfled leaves, and hy the fruit being inclosed in a 
suoculent oaljx. Thoir uses are unknown. 

Cast, Icilut (Dan. kaiter) .^Thoterm oset is generally 
employed to denote a statue, bust, or the reeemblanea 
of any thing that may be formed by pouring plaster of 
Paris in aliquid state into a saitabie mould. It is also 
applied to articles of cast-iron and other metals. Im« 
pressions or easts arc taken firom the liuman face by 
inserting paper funnels into the nostrils, and then 
pouring liquid plaster of Paris over the lace, which 
has bceu previously greased, in prevent the adlierenea 
of the material employed. It rapidly hardens and 
becomes Ut for removal. The oast thus taken forms a 
mould from which casts of the face may bo procured. 
The process is useful iu multiplying oopios of works of 
art executed in marble, architectural details, Ac. In 
iitigling, thn line with the collar and iliee attauhed is 
called n cast ) and we eommouly use the expressions 
** cast in tho eye," **cast of countenance,*' and ** oast 
of hawks," in hawking, when a number are let loose at 
once. 

Cabtakba, kJs-lot'-ne-d, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the na|. ord. Corylacea. Tho speoies ere 
furiiiharly known as chestnut-trees. C. vulgurin or 
reacii is tuo Spanish chestnut, which is much cultivated 
for timber, and for its edible nuts, which form a prin- 
cipal part of iho food of tho poor iu the south of 
Europe. ( 7 . amerteaNa, a native of tho KoKhem Btatce 
of America, produces a much smaller, bnt very sweet 
nut. The chestnuts oaten in Britain are chiefly im- 
ported from Spain. 

Camtamctm (Sp. caBiaHata, or canfaHuela, probobly 
from ratCti/ia, a chestnut), a small musical instrument 
of percussion, much used by thoHpniiiards and Moors 
in tlicir diiiiceB. it consists of two small round pieces of 
bard dried wood, or of ivory, hollowed out in the centre, 
and placed together, with the ooncavities inwards, and 
fastened to the thunilis. The fingers being rapidly struck 
up<m them, a tremulous sound is produced, which 
narks the ineasuro ot the dance. The use of this 
nRtrument nii.s probably brought by the Moors from 
the Kast into Spain. It is now freouontly used in 
bullets and ojieras. The crotalonot tiio ancients was 
a similar instrument. 

Castk, kuht (I'ort. easfa, a breed), in general, fa 
applied ^ tbo several classes or orders into whioh 
coiiinuinities are sometimes divided, with hereditary 
burdens nr privileges ; more particularly it is applied 
to that divimon into classes which prevails in India. 
Tim Tort uguexp, who were tho first of European na- 
tions to establish themoelvos in India, found there a 
'Cry strict ilisimction maintained between thediflcrenB 
hisses of society, to which they applied the terra ca«<a. 
Uonce the term has also come to bn applied to such 
social diitincliOTiB among other nations ss are made 
to depend upon birth or fortune. The distinction of 
ca!:t<'s has existed in society from the very earliesl 
times. Ill Egypt, Assyria, ancient Fersia, and over 
almost tho whole of Asia, it rises beyond the period 
of history. In Egypt tho diviitlnn into castes existed 
as early as tho time oi the Pharaohs, the principal of 
these being tlie priests, soldiers, husbandiueli, water- 
nen, and lierdumcu. In Persia, even before the titno 
d Zoroaster, tho peopln were divided into four castes ; 
vis., xiriefits or magi, soldiers, husbandmen, end trndcM- 
men. It is highly probable that these divisions wera 
originally funnded upon difl'erencoe of descent, and 
that tbo separate castes were at first separate rsoop of 
people. Among the Hindoos society is di\idedTnto 
four castes:— 1. The Brahmins, or priests; 2. tha 


Cshatrya, or military data ; 8. the vaisye, or mer- 
cantile; and 4. the Hudra, or aervUe oUss. The Brahe 
mins are reported to have prooeeded originally directly 
'rom the mouth of Drahma, and to them is assignaa 

he duties of readiog and teadUng the Veda, of saetl- 

This peeultar bird, which is the largest known ex- ficing, and iBnating othan to Boertteat Tfat mall 
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ezfiUixl of mon, ovon kiniri themwlTfi,'^ mro inflnitoly 
inferior to tha meanest of Brahmina. The least dis- 
respect shown to ofle of the sacred order is the most 
atroeions of cvimes. Neither the body nor property 
of a Brahmin oan bo touched, oven though guilty of 
the worst of crimes. What men desirou.i of life would 
iojore those by the aid of whom worlds and gods 
perpotnally subsist P The Cnhatryas, or military caste, 
sprang from tho arm of Brahma, and, though looked 
(fowQ upon by the Brahmins, they lire looked up to 
by the other castes with a generation only inferior to 
that paid to the Brahmins. It is said that tho sacer- 
dotal order cannot do without the military, nor tho 
military without the sacerdotal, the prosperity of the 
one depending upon tho other. It is the duty of tho 
Oahalrya to defend tho people, to give alms, tosacriiice, 
to read the Veda, and to shun tho allnroments of 
sensual gratiOcation. The Vaisyn, tho agricultural or 
morcantilo class, sprang from tho thigh of Brahma, 
and their duty is to keep cattle, to cuUivnto land, 
carry on trade, lend inonoy at interest, sacrifice, be- 
stow gifts, and read tho Veda. Tho Siidra, or servilo 
class, proceeded from the foot of Brahma ; and a chief 
part of their duty is to servo Ihe other castes. Tho 
most abject and grovelling aubniitision is im posed upon 
them 08 a religmus duty, aud enforced l>y tho most 
cruel punishments. No Biulrn must amuss wenlth, aud 
a Brahniin may seizo, without hesitation, the property 
of Ills skvQ. Neiibor aro they allowed to read anv of 
thosacrod books, nor to be instructed in the principles 
ofrcligion. Besides these four castes, there etet in 
India a large oIrhs of persona called Puriaha or Chan- 
dauM, who are regarded as tho outcasts of soeicty, 
oligeots of contempt and disgust, with whom no on«« of 
casta can hold any iutorcourso. Tho loss of caste is 
one of the most serious calamities that can heOtll a 
Hindoo. This, however, results not fjpim immoralities, 
for the most abandoned Brahmin retains liis rank, 
notwithstanding his crimes ; but ho uill entirely forfeit 
it, and lose all couutcnttiico in soi’icty, by touching 
impure food, or some such potty delinquency. Alt*, 
tore of castes, though not absolutely forbi<ldcn,in\*o]vcs 
disadvaiitagea upon the otTspring. Tho diil'cront castes 
hare become so much intermixed, that tho pure rae 's 
oau scarcely bo said to exist in tho present day, except 
among the Brahmins ; and, from the state of socictV, 
distinct onrploytuonta can nowiio longer he maintameil. 
A Brahmin who cannot find cniplo 3 ’mcnt in hii own 
lisa may descend to tho exorcise of military duties, 
or tillage, ortratric. A Cshatrya and a Vuisva'may'nbo 
have recourse to inferior employments without loss 
of caste. The Indian armies are now not confined to 
one, but arc recruited frCm all castes of tho cotumu- 
nity. From the iatermixturo of the races, iununie- 
rame mixed tribes have sprung up, Avho form castes 
among themselves. 

Castbllait, kitt-teV-Un (Lat. casMl(tnm)t the go- 
vernor of a castlo or Iho constable of a fortitiinl 
house. It was also tho name of a dignity or otHce in 
Poland, the castellaun constituting a kind of Iteute- 
naiits of provinces, aud commanding a part of a pala- 
tinate under the palatine. They also formed a lower 
class of senators of tho kingdom, and sat on low scats 
behind the palatines or epH^at senators. 

Oastrllatiow, (Uvt. caa'cfAtfto), in 

the Middle Ages, denoted the building of a cnstle, or 
the fortifying of a house to render it aenstlc, which, 
by the ancient laws of England, required tho king's 
authority’. 

OxsTiQATioy, kSM^te-fjaV-akun (Lat. eastiffatioyf dc- 
noU's puniHhmcnt, correction, or discipline. Among 
the Kotnant, caatiflatio was applied to a uiilitary punish- 
ment iufliuted on offeudors oy beating with o' wand or 
switch. 

C vsTi-Wo, Itilst'-inj, a term applied to the proees*i 
of pouring a motM or some other substance, in a fluid 
or semi-fluid state, into a mould, which is made m 
various ways, and of eubfltances best suited for the 
materisJ which is to be pouml into it. The fluidity of 
tho substance may be ptiiduocd bv boat, or some other 
agent; bat the ciMt always Boll’difles in the mould. 
The process is applied to tho manufaoture of articles 
in iron, bronse, beU-nietol, lead, strel, co]>per, porce- 
lain, idaater, and cement of various kinds. iMie method 
of casting cmmoiis in iron and bronie will bo found 
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elsewhere. (See Cawnov.) The process adopted ill 
casting statnes in plaster, and making ornameutsdixA* 
t^ and busts in rsrinn ware, differs materially from 
tlAt which is used in forming motsl eastings, Eaoli 

f ir^psa will be found dcRcribed in the notice of t^at 
iraneh of art to which it r<>spcotively lielongs. 
PoRrELAiw, PoTTEBT, Bcuiptvbe.) Tuo procsss o£ 
forming or founding iron castings of great size, and 
bolls and stiituo-s iu bell-mctnlnud bronze, will bo fou^ 
dcAoribed under the head of Fovkuino. 

CASTijro Vote, is the vote which is given by tho 
president or chairman of a meeting when the votes 
oil each Ride are exactly equal; and thus the point 
at issue is decided by the casting vote. Sometimes 
tho chairman iian a casting vote in addition to 
Ills vote us an ordinary member ; at other times, he 
has only a casting vote. The spealcer of the House 
of Commons has only a casting vote, and when, os bos 
sometimes liappened, it is necessary to give it, it is 
generally on that Ride which will admit of the question 
being reconsidered. 

Castlb, kna'-l (Lat. casfellum, a fort or small camp), 
the name former^ given fo a strongly-fortiUcd build- 
ing inclosed by walls, and inlriided l<»f a place of resi- 
dence, caleiilated to nirord nrotrciiou against the 
nllnck of ‘iiomv. The buildings to winch this term 
is applied • •e chiefly the n aidiniees of tho nobles 
during the idJlc Agf's, and were erected iu tho reigns 
of the Noriwaii and Vluntageiiet kings whilo the feudal 
system existed in this eitiintry. i'nstles aro said to 
have been built in inaiiy parts ol England by theSMons 
and Danes, but they were not of the strength am size 
of the Xovniriu easlles. The Uoiiians erected many 
strongly -fort ilied camps in varioim parts of the county, 
called which were garn?oiied by pmall bodies 

of troops, fliese were nftiTw.irds used ua works of 
di'fenco bv tlie Saxoim, and turned into castles by the 
\<»rmanH by the addition of tlie in:iHRi\c keep and bar- 
haean, with toweis here anti I'pcre :it (ho angles of tho 
outworks; but with tho jntrtidueiion of tho feudal 
srjteni by William the Conqueror, that monarch and 
his follow crii, among whom tho country was parcelled 
out, eommericetl tho building of the castles whose 
picturesque remains give additional interest to many 
a benutitiil bit of English seeneiy, and aro intimately 
HRSociated with historical e>t*nts and legendary loro. 
The erection of these baronial fortre.sses was effectively 
euiitiriuud in the succeeding reigns, no Ws than 1,116 
having been )>uiJt in tho trou>>li;iis times that marked 
tho reigii of Stephen. The great strength of tho cnstlo, 
and its capability’ of rcsiRtanco to the iiiiperlect artilleiy 
of the dtiv, eonsisting of the trebuebet, balista, man- 
gonel, and other machines, from which Rtones, darts, 
find firohalls wore hurled at and within tho trails, ren- 
dered tho barons insolent and oppressive, as they could 
not only defy tho forces whioh a neighbouring baron 
might lead against them, but even tho'io of the king 
himself. The unfortunate Saxons and people who 
wore hold in thraldom, passing with the land itself 
from one master to' another, were obliged to labour 
at the will of the baron who owned the district, in tho 
erection of these stronghold.s, which afterwards be- 
came the Rceno of many a deed of violence and wrong; 
and, indeed, the insolence and lawless conduct of the 
barons attained such a hciglit, that, in the reign of 
Henry 11., no one was permitted to erect a castle 
without tho permisaion of tho crow n ; and this was 
neldom granted without sulHeieut cause, for the castles 
had liccemo tho retreats of rulBans who menaced the 
life and property of all around them whenever an op- 
portunity offered itself. The baronial castle, however, 
often formed a nucleus for a town, and many a pros- 
perous aud thriving English town ond city can trace its 
rise from the few mean dwellings that a noble's re- 
tainers erected around and close to tho cnstle of their 
feudal superior for the paiqiose of mutual seourity and 
defence. Tho principal parts of the Norman castle 
were the beep or donjon, the courtyard or bailey, os it 
was sometimes called (»ee Baxlst)', the walls that sw> 
rounded tho court, the bnrbacan or gatehonse (ss# 
Baebacsn), and the ditch or moat. Sometimes an 
inner court was made within the outer one, immediate 
round the keep, also surrounded with walls, wbien 
served as e seoond lino of defence when the enemy bad 
taken the barbacaa and occupied the outer court. Out* 
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bQfldiiim wero also added to Mire ae a cbapel, atableoj 
and iQi^ga for soldiers^ with a mound between the 
barbaean and keep, iVom whioh it la Bupposed that the 
baron diepenie^ justioe to his retainers. The keep hm j 
Vioalhr a square tower of enormous strength ; the waD% 
were from twelve to twenty feet in thickneaaat tho base; 
and abouteightorton feet wide attho top : they were sur> 
mounted by battlements. A narrow winding staircase, 
genorfdly in one of the angles or a nrojoctiug turret, 
gave access to the llrat floor, where the entrance to the 
interior of tho castle was situated. Tho chambers were 
small, and insulliciently lighted by narrow windows sot in 
deep enibraaurt'8. The'waHs also contained small oham> 
hers and galleries here and there, and stairooacs giving 
access to the battlements. These passages wore loop- 
holed, to admit the light, and fur purposes of espial and 
defence. Tho Kee]) was gtMi orally buttressed, and had 
circnlar towers or bastions at the onglee, one of which 
rose above tlie rest, to alford a lookout-post for tho 
warder or sentinel <in guard. A good example of the 
old Norman keep will bo found in Norwich Castle, and 
those of Rochester, ConUborongh, and Newcastbv 
Sometimes tho keep was built in an angle of tho untor 
wall, sometimes entirely within it; and it was often 
erected on an artiflcialmouud, like the Dane John ut 
Contfl^ury, which probably acrivcs its nume from 
havj^'i^ii.at some tiiuo or other suruioiinted by a 



keep or donjon. It was divided into four stories, of 
which the bMCment was set apart for stores, &c, ; ond 
below the basement was genen’.lly a dungeon for pri- 
sonera. The first floor served the purpose of u com- 
mon had, with smril withdrawing-rooros or private 
obambers attached. The second and third floors werv 
divifited into apartments for the owner of the castle and 
hit family, and sleeping-chambers for his gnests and 
aom^ps. The arrangement of castles that were built 
atA^later period, such as Windsor Castle, Kenilworth, 
and eihers, was more complioated, and the buildings 
covered a greater area. Jousts and martial exorcises 
wore earned on in the court-yard, the walls of which 
were strengtheaod with towers and bastions, furnished 
with battlements, loophole*, and machicolations. The 
barbaean formed a fortified eotrauce to the court-yard, 
with a portcullis and necessary defenoes. From this 
the drawbridge, whioh afforded the means of passage 
over the surrounding moat, was raised and lower^ 
^e Scottish fortalioes and peel-houses, particularh 
those on the border, were not of the sise and strenf^ 
of tiie Bnglish caetl^ They consisted chiefly or a 
tqure tower with titttements sad bartizaoa (**« 
431 
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Babtuav) t it was sarremBded by amoat wlMMverll 
was possible to do so, and evofy advantage was InlMk 
of its natural poaition to seeure it from attack or 
prise. In the aoooropanying illustration depistifeif 
Norman castle, aud copied from OroM*s ** HillMf 
Antiquities,'* there are shown:— 1, the ohmelj ^tk# 
stidile ; d, the inner bailey t *• the outer boiiey } ^ tiw 
barbaean $ c, the mount; l,tho lodgings of the soldiers 

Ref. ISMffUah Cyc/opwdtce— Arts and Soiencoe ; Bcib* 
ton's Arcki/ecfurulANriginficf; Bajley's CssMii 

qf Snijland and WaU», ^ 

Oastoh, the Beaver, (ffee Bsatbb.) 

OABTO& Oil. {So» SfcxuirB.) 

Oaspauih ACKm, Irdt-u-dr-in-ni'-M-e, inBot., the Beef* 
wood fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in th# 
Hub-class ilouochlamgdM* There is but ouo getto^«*« 
Cu«u<iW»a, wbieli inoludes about thirty -two speoiest 
priiieipully natives of Australia. They are verv peonliac 
trees, with slender, wiry, drooping, jointed branobeiu 
which have no oviueut leaves. The name BeefWood 
was BUggented by tho colour of tlie timber resomhUng 
that of raw beer. The wood is also known under thw 
names of l)otany-bay Oak, Forest Ouk, lie Oak, iwdi 
She Oak. It is imported in oonsidoruble (juanutiMa 
and is used in this country for iiduyiag and martiuca 
terie, 

Casvibtrt, kot'-M-ta-fre (Ttal. fipan. F». 

canniKle ; from Lnt. enstis, a case), is that branch of 
elhieul science which prol'esHes to deal with cases of 
conseienco. It lays down rules or canuns directing ui 
how to act in all matters of moral doubt ; whether and 
bow fur an obligation is binding upon us, or may b# 
relaxed or dissolved, on account of conconiitaut; dr- 
cumstanccs. Its rules are drawn from revolatioila 
rc.'isou, tho canou law, authority fif the fathers, do* 
Tins science has been chiefly oultiyated by tho Roroavt 
Catholics, and was miioh studied in tho 15tb and Itfik 
cciituries. cspreially by the Jesuits, being adnurably 
calculated to advance tho policy of that order, Th® 
confessor, wlio was able to lay down exact rules of 
conduct, and to decide whioh was the greater of two 
sins, obtained a groat power over bis poiutent. Indeed^ 
tho science bos been said to have bail its origin “in 
the diHtinctioii between mortal end venial sin," audhso 
not inaptly been termed '* the art of quibbling with 
(»od." This science, however, 1ms been cultivaied in 
the Protestant as well us the Roman CtgtholLo churobt 
ami there was, until recently, a profcsiiOT of casuistry 
in tho Cambridge university. — Re/*. Mny or’ a JUblMkeea 
f}/ CfMwtV#, where they are arranged under the tbre® 
heads of Lutheran, Calvinist, and Roman. 

Casus BuT/LI, kai'-stutbeV-U (Lat., thoonuscof war)^ 
is the reason assigned by otfe nation for going to waff 
with another. 

Dat, (/Vfiw).— Ttisnotaliltlo singular that th® 

origin nT the most imporbant mcmbei of tbisfamilyw 
tho ilomcslic cat (Felit Joinfelicun) , should bo involved 
111 siji h obscurity. By the older iint.iirivl!!ita it wa® 
suppoiicd that it miglit be considered to be descended 
from tho wild cat (FefiM ratwi-foriiit). Modern sciene®' 
has upset this theory by bringing a trrmeudous array 
•»f argument, and battering at its most vulnerable 
parts. In its place another theory has been sobstU 
tilted, and sccuptcd fjenerully by naturalists. It i» 
well known that the ancient Egyptians fjossossod « 
domestic animal, which, judging from reprcBontation® 
of It on the monuments of Thebes and elsewhere, bor® 
a resemblance to our domestic cat. Moreover, in th® 
British Museum there is a copy of an Egyptian painU 
ing, which is supposed to represent the cat of that 
country catching birds ; and it is conjeoturad that ife 
was trained for that purpose. This same atdmal ho® 
been referred to as being not unlikely the progenltoff 
of the domestic cat ; and the probability of this theory 
has l>ecn augmented hr the discovery of a specie® 
(Nrifs ntanieulaia) by Rflppel in Nubia. This auimol 
IS said to lie about the mxe of tho domestio eat, and 
one-third smaller than the wild eat. Rilppel gadi hi® 
opinion that it midt be a descendant of the cUmiesti® 
eat of the Egyptians, and that, at some remote period^ 
It was trauafenred to the Bnropeans by tho oontenM 
rary Egyptians. This opinion has been adopted ny 
many eminent soologiste* amongst whom may be aen* 
tioDM Tenuninok, and Sir WUlhim Jardine m our ow® 
country ; the lattw, in particular, has soao vgry iiga 
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niboa xmaarks tbereupon, which majhelp eoniidcrably 
to elocidate the diOiouli^ connected with the origin of 
RU§dom§ttioua> There does, indeed, eeamniach in favour 
of Bfipuere theory ; oniy, on the other hand, we have 
natuweta of equally heavy calibre diisentinjfc from it. 
▲n authority whose opinion cannot be too highlv esti- 
mated in all that relates to natural history thus alludes 
to JRrUs mantculata .•— >** This species, to which the high 
authority of Biippel has assigned the origin of our 
house-cat, is still further removed from it lu essential 
aoologioal character than even the British wild oat, to 
which it has been previously so generally referred : 
and that, as in the case of so many of our domesticated 
animals, wo have yet to seek for the true original of 
this uselhl, gentle, and elegant animal." — (Bell, HUiory 
qf JBriliik (Quadrupeds.) Dallas also makes a similar 
statement ui bis ** Animal Kingdom." Mr. Bell not 
only denies the correctness of Bilppork theory, 
but deals a death-blow to Bir William Jardine’s and 


and tame oat. ** It ie not without much rellection on 
the matter," says he, ** that I have come to the oon- 
dusion that this opinion of thoir intermixtnre, repeated 
Mid transmitted from one to another till it has become 
an uncontested dogma, is erroneous, and has its foun- 
dation in mistaken laota.” This emplmlio declaration 
from BO eminent a coologist is a little startling ; biit,with 
sB deference, wo must still inoliue to the opinion that 
the intermixture of the two breeds is fur from impro- 
bable. It would seem that the subject of the origin of 
domesticated animals is fraught with considerable 
diflloulty. It has engaged the attention of numerous 
aoological societies (or some years, and but little pro- 
gress has been made. The wild cat is found in all the 
wooded districts of Europe,— in Germanv, Buasia, and 
Hungary i it is also found in the north of Asia and 
Vepaul. In Orcat Britain it was at one time Hbttnd- 
aut, and mot with in all the woods and forests. From a 
charter granted to the abbot of Peterborough, in the 
reign of Kichard 1£., wo learn that the wild cat was 
one of the animals bunted in those da> s. Its hide was 
probably not very highly valued ; Archbishop Corbyl'a 
canons (1127) ordained that tho nuns and abbCHscs 
should not wear a more exponsivo apparel than that 
made of wild cats’ or lambs' ekins. At tho present 
time, the number of wild cats inhabiting England is 
not very large, and they are princiunlly found in the 
northern counties. In Ireland, and more piirticnlarly 
in the north of Scotland, they are still found in large 
numbers. Pennant's description of tho wild cat is 
very amusing, although perhaps more apphcuble^to 
tlia animal of his time than our own., Vvf* 

Bays he, “may bo called the .iVer- t irtho 

Itinhabits the poultry, lambs, and kids. 

tLsHsl^di 'Toody parts of 

living mostly in trees, and iVediug only 
— It multiplies as fust as our common cats ; 
and often the females of the latter will quit their do- 
mestic mates to seek the forest homo of the wild spe* 
cies." Tho domestic cat is so well known that any 
description of it would bo unnecessary. In tho town 
and the country, in tho mansion of ino rich and the 
cottage of the poor, in tho workshop ot' tho .artisan and 
the offices of tho morohant, this well-known animal 
maybe common! v found. It is of many colours and sizes : 
them is the black cat, tho tabby, tho tortoiseshell, the 
white, tho sluto-coloured, tho blue or Chartreuse, 
tho diin-coiloured cut, and a few others, the most beau- 
tiful of whidi, perhaps, is that known as the Angora 
cat, with its long silky hair. As a domestic animal 
it is greatly prized, and its services are extremely 
vahmhie ; but ns a oompanion of mau it does not rank 
very highly. It di^nlays very little of that aB'eetton, 
nay, absolute devotedness, so characteristic of the dog. 
It IS more attuebod to locality than to its owner; and 
there are numerons iusiauceson record of its deserting 
» hmjXy iu whoso service it has been living for years, 
Ml tSeir removal from a residence fn which it has been 
brought op, and to w hich it will return, even though it 
bo under the rule of strangers. Perhaps one of the 
aost admirable qualities of the cat is its extreme de- 
fTWOtioii to its young; for their sake it will brave the 
. Moatest danger, and its nneatiness at finding them 
-Jiaofedt only for» ftw minutes, is Imailiar to ou# The 
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numerous anecdotes of its matomi] care alone Would 
fill a volume. The extraordinary artifices H wiU resort 
to to secure its young are astounding, and aeem dmost 
human in their character. Tlie period of gestation is 
sixty-three days, the young remaining blind nine days 
after birth. 

Cat, in Mar., is a term used in various ways, accord- 
ing to the words with which it is joined. Its principal 
significations are the following a rope used 
to heave up the anchor from the water's edge to the 
bow. Cai-Aarpinff§f small ropes for bracing the shrouds 
to the lower masts behind theiarespective yards, CaU 
heads, two strong short beams of timber projecting 
over a ship's bows on each side of her bowsprit. Cat- 
block, a two or tbree-fold block, used to draw the 
anchor up to the cat-head by means of sn iron hook, 
called the Cat-hook, which is fastened round it. Cot- 
o* -nine-tails, an instrument composed of nino'thongs 
of line or rope, about lialf a yard in length, having on 


piece of very thick rope i.<i joined as a handle. 

Cataoaptists, kdt-A-biip' -lists (Or. kala, against, and 
bapiiso, I baptize), is applied to j^tersons opposed to 
baptism, regarding it either as a rite altogether obso- 
lete, or as applicable only to converts from another 
rcr^ioD to Christianity. 

TAOUHKStH, kM-u-kre‘-sie (Gr., sbnse, from kata, 
.at, Md ehraomai, I use), is applied to a figure iu 
ri c:oric in which an improper in place of n proper term 
is used. It occurs when, for want of a proper word to 
express a thought, ono is added which comes near to 
it ; as when it Is said of the Greeks,— 

“They build a horse by Fallas' art divine.** 

It is frequently used by pools for novelty, or to give 
additional force to tho expression, when the proper 
word is not strong enough ; as when Milton, in describ- 
ing tho descent of Baphael from heaven, says (b^the— 

“ SaiU between worlds and worlds," 

Catacombs, kiW-H-komee (Or. kata, in the sense of 
“below," and kumbos, a hole or hollow), vaults below 
tho surface of tlio earth, used as biirial-plaiTes for the 
dead. There are many of these subterranean excava- 
tions, iu tho form of long galleries and chambers, iu 
many parts of Europe. They are to bo found at Syra- 
cuse and Palermo, in Sicily, and in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Persia, and Greece : some have also been dis- 
covered in South America. The catacombs of Borne, 
Naples, and Paris aro tho roost famons j they are cut 
% S'lft .calcareous rock that is easily quarried. 
Tbe oHtaconibs of Borne *1'*0 the Via A»'»w 
Appian Way, not far from tho city : they are said to 
•xtend for twenty miles underground ; but they cannot 
jow be explored for more than one-fourth of that dis- 
tance, and many parts have fallen in, which causes 
a visit to them to be attended with some danger. It 
would also lie hazardous in the extreme to visit the 
catacombs without a guide, or to become separated 
from the party with whom ono may bo traversing these 
gloomy vaull.s and galleries, which wind about in all 
directions; and crons each other like the. turnings of 
a labyrinth. Tho passages are about eight feet in 
height and five iu width; tho graves aro hollowed out 
of tho sides, forming three tiers one above another. 
When thebody had been deposited in theoavity assigned 
to it, it was walled up, and an inscription, generally con- 
fined to 1>. M. {Deo Maximo), with a few brief particu- 
lars with reference to the name, age, and calling of the 
occupant of the cell, was cut on the stones that formed 
tho closure of the tomb. At intervals there are large 
vaulted chambers, which form a centre in which many 
of the pnasa^ies meet, and wbii'h appear to have been 
used as places of worship. They are furnished with 
altars, and are ornamented with fresco-paintings, in- 
scriptions, sculptured crosses, and crucifixes. Borne 
of these chambers, or chapels, are said to have been 
formed by order of some or the popes of Rome. The 
early Chnstiuns used the catacombs as plaoes of woi# 
ship and cemeteries for their deadf but it is most pro- 
bable that they were excavated and used for this 

S urpose prior to the Christian era. The eataoombs at 
fames are limilar in constmetion to thoto at Borne, 
and were by the early Chrhtians Ihr the saoie 
porpoeee, Thitfmn adM&ed 4hth fteieo» p i int i in iflf 
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er«at frmbnMS of oppeomnco, among which the palm- 
tree i« oonspioooua as an emblem oT Palestine. The 
Ipdleriee of the Sfeapolitan oatocombe are wider than 
those of the catacombs at Borne. Those at Palermo 
and Syracuse are oharacterizcd by groetcr regularity 
(if coustruction, and are filled with the tombs of 
heathens and Baraoens as well as of Christians. The 
catacombs of Egyjit are inferior to those of Italy in 
aize ; many of them were explored by Belzoui, who 
brought fVom thence the sarcophagus of Psammetiohus 
the Powerful, who flourished about fibO B.o., made of 
alabaatcrt and most beautifully sculptured . Catacomlw 
of considerable extent were discovered about a hundred 
years since in the hill of Tarchino, about three nnlea 
from Cornoto, iu Italy, the site of Tarquiuii, one of the 
twelve republics or representative cities of the ancient 
Etruria. They are remarkable for the beauty of the 
decorations, paintings, friezes, mosaics, vases, arms, 
and other nrcliSBolttgiual remains that have been dis- 
covered in them. The catacombs of Paris extend under 
the city fur a considerable distance ; they were formerlv 
quarries, from which the stone that was used in build- 
iiig the old city was excavated. They have acquired 
the name from having been made the reeeptaoies of 
skulls and bones removed from the churchyards and 
cemeteries within the coniines of the city, which had 
become inconveniently crowded with human remains. 
The passages present a singular appenriiuce, the bones 
having been arranged in the form of crosses and other 
patterns over the surface of (he side-walls. The rnmaina 
of many of those who were so riithleasly slaughtered 
ill the revnliitinri of 171)2 were thrown into the cata- 
•combs. — D’Agincourt's Jlutorg of Aft by its 
MonumenlSt vol. 1. 

C'ATiif ALQCX, kdV<i-f&lk (Ital. caiafalcQ^ a scaffold), 
an elevated tomb, usually a temporary structure of 
carpentry, decorated vvith painting or sculpture, and 
contuiiiing the eoiUu of a ilistinguiabed person, round 
which tapers, ornaments, inscriptions, armurinl bear- 
ings, Ac., are disposed. It is ganprally placed in the 
imddle of a ebiiroh or large hall. The sarcophagus is 
exposed for show upon a^ elevation covered with black 
cloth, and is laid beneath a canopy and surrounded by 
caiidclabro. Some murk or insignia of the rank of the 
deceased, as a baton, an epaulette, or sword, is placed 
upon the codlii. In the case of ii sovereign or mem- 
ber ol a royal family, princely or ducal trophies are 
made use <jf. 

Cataluctic, (Gr. katalrkfikont defi- 

cient), is a term used in (Ircok and Liitin poetry to 
denote a verso wanting one syllable of its proper 
length. AeofnleeHc is applied to such as ore complete, 
and hypercataltclie to such as bare syllable too 
many. 

CATAtBPST, kui-ii-Up*‘9€ (Gf. hatalepuit, from tafa, 
donu or into, and lafobano, 1 seize), iii I*ath., is a 
disease characterized by a sudden deprivation of sen- 
sation and voluntary motion. The attack usually comes 
on without any warning, and during the paroxysm the 
patient remains in precisely the same position as he 
was in at the moiiieiit of attack. The circulation and 
respiration are in most cases but little affected ; but 
occasionally tliey are greatly depressed, and are some- 
times even imperceptible. The attack mav last only 
for a few minutes, or it may continue for hours, and 
even, it is said, for days ; and conaoionsness genersdly 
returns with the same suddenness as it left, the patient 
having no recollection of anything that passed during 
the attack. This diaeaae bears a great resemblance to 
the mesmeric state, and, indeed, is so often feigned, 
that many have doubted whether it really had any ex- 
istence. There can be little doubt, however, that it is 
sometimes, though not often, a real disease. The 
hysterical and melancholic are most predisposed to it ; 
And the paroxysm is frequently induced by some strong 
mental emotion, or by some disorder of the digestive 
or secretive organs. The treatment will necessarily 
vary in each particular case, according to the general 
condition of the patient and the probable exciting 
imae. Generally, however, the i^stem should be 
etren^hened by nourishing diet, gentle exercise, sea- 
bathing, and tonics. During the attack the body 
■bould be kept warm and excited by gentle friction ; 
nmstaitt poultices should be applied to the soles oi 
the foet» t^ palme of the hanoa, and the pit of the 
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stomach; and strong ammonia applied to lbO-BOe* 
trils. 

Catalooitb, (Or. kefatopM, ficom ka ft toie, 

I register), denotes generally a list or register of thiuge 
one by cue, -—an enumeration of partioolars. Xofif 
strictly and commonly, it ia applied to a list or registiir 
of books iu a librarjj;. A eatalogue of some sort is 
absolutely necessary in every large library; but t*e 
plan on which it may beat be constructed is a silUeet 
that lias given rise to much discussion, and on whloh 
much diHrrence of opinion exists. Each of the pro« 
posed plans has its advantages; and there are noae 
without their disadvantages. They mar all be divided 
into two great eliiosos,— tne alphabetical and Iheehiffi 
fietii in the former the books being arranged alpha* 
helically, according to their authors or titlee ; in the 
latter, rlassiflod in some way or other, according to 
thoir subjects. The alphabetical arranffement posseaiea 
the advantage of being muoh more simple, and more 
easy of consultation ; but then people n’equently re- 
quire to consult catalogues for books ou partiouhur 
subjects, of which they know neither the author sor 
title. To meet this diflloiilty various attempts at oliB* 
sificatioii have been made, but all have more or bmi 
failed. They have generally been founded U{>oa some 
tttlcnipicd olassiUcaiion of human knowledge, in ao* 
(Tordaiice with some theory, either of the powers or 
functions of the mind itself, or of the order and auoees- 
sion in which the phenomena of the material world may 
becoiioeived to present thouiselves to itsoontemplaiiott; 
but, from the time of lincon downwards, all attempU 
that have been made at discovering anatural system of 
classifying all knowledge have been marked by failnre. 
For an account of the mullitudiiious schemes that have 
been devised for the cataloguing of books on any such 
pluu, we can only refer for liirtiier information tosuoh 
works iis J. h\ M. Albert’s ** Beoherohos siirles Prinoipea 
fondamontauT de la Classification bibliographiquei,** 
Paris, IB 17 ; T. U. Horne’s '* Outlines for the Classifl* 
cation ol'a Library," 1826 ; P. A. Ebert’s ** BUdutig dea 
Jbbliothekars," 1820 ; Brunet's JBaunel du Libi^re’* 
(Introduction). Generally, the catalogue-makers now, 
in place of attempting to solve some of the knot- 
tiest problems that have ever puzzled the bralne of 
metaphysicians, content themselves with adopting sonui 
convenient and easily-understood classification of the 
various branches of literature. It may interest ouc 
readers that we give here the heads of a soheme pro* 
posed by Mr. K. Edwards, a goulleman of great expe- 
rience in this way, and one well entitled to speak wifih 
aiithordy on the subject. He gives it as particularly 
suited for a town library (iU'emoire if Librariee, voLtt* 
p.815, cKjrm/.) Class I. TAco/qyy.— 1. Holy Scriptureei 
2. Saitrcd philology; IS, Collective works of tbeolo* 
gians; 4. Dogmatic and polemic theology; 6. Cate* 
chetieuf theology ; 0. Pastoral and hortatory theologyi 
7. Mystical thuulogj ; 8. Liturgies and treatises on 
ecclesiasticBl rites and ceremonies; B. Works relaUng 
to .Iiiduism ; 10. Natural theology. II. Vkiloeoph^,’— 
1. Collective works of philosophers, and general trea- 
tises on philosophy; 2. Treatises on ethics, or moral 
philosophy in particular; 3. Treatises on niotanhyslgi| 
or intellectual philosophy in particular. 111. iUMery. 
—1. Works on the composition and study of history, 
and on its objects and uses ; 2. Univenial biatory MM 
biography; 3. Ancient historv and biography ; A His- 
tory of the Middle Ages; 6. General eccldMastieel ble* 
tory; 6. History of Modern Europe genera%; 7. 
History of Great Britain and Ireland; 8. Modem lifll- 
tory of the other oouiitrms of Kurmie; 0. History of 
America; 10. Modern history of Alrioa and of Asia* 
IV. PolUiee and Commerce. — 1. General treatises on 

G olitics; 2. National constitutions and treotisee ro- 
uting thereto; 3. Treatises onmonarohy; 4. onperw 
liamentary representative aaseinblies; 6, on the ad- 
ministration or civil govemment ; 6. General treatise! 
on law ; 7. Collections of laws, end expository treatisee 
thereon; 8. Treatises on the oriminal laws; 9. Bfjlitioal 
economy; 10. Treatisee ou church establiahitneii^ 
religious liberty, and matters connected tberewitlii 
11. on public education; 12. on armlra end nariea— 
their orgaiiiaaiion, maiuteoance, and discipline; 19. 
on foreign poliey. and ou the rights, duties, and — 
meat oi embaasadore and oonsuJa ; ^4. Politioalaa „ 
■ad misoeUaniaa, T. Seitucee and AWi.— 1, Txia|iiiai 
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on tho ■cipnecti nnd arts colleetivelf, diotiojiariea of 
scieoeo and srl, pnnarul transaotions of phi losoph teal 
societies; 2. Piivriical sciences : 3. Mathematical scU 
enees; 4 Mechanical arts ; C. Military and naral arts : 

0. Arts of de8i;;n; 7. Art of writing: 8. Musical and 
histrionic arts; 0. Medical arts; 10. Domestic and 
recreative arts. VI. lAterafure and Polifgritphjf.^ 

1. General triMitises on literature and literary eoinposi* 
tions, historirs of literature in general; 2. Linguis* 
tics or pliilitlftgv ; 3. Poctrjr and flciion ; 4. Oratory, 
or collections of opocoliCB on various and miacolluneoiis 
anbjeots, and ireiiiises on oratory}^ B. Ksauys, x)roverbi, 
and literary nnsrellanics; 0. Epiatologfiiphy, or col- 
lections of letters on various and niHCoUnneous sub- 
jects, and ti'iMiiiacB on letter-writing ; 7. Bibliography 
and literary Inalory of particular cutiiitries; 8. P«dy- 
graphy (t.e. works on subjects extending over two or 
more of the classes conipiiscd in this scnenie). The 
works in many of these divisions arc subdivided into 
sections, and rheso frequently into several sub-sections 
if the books Dial they comprise are numerous. {ISee 
BiSLiooK^ruy.) 

OaTaloc.uk, III Astron., a term applied to denote a 
list of mars, in which (heir positions at a certain time 
are regintered, ivecording to their latitude and longi- 
tude, or right itsupiisioii and declination ; and means 
arc also g'i\cn Wlieroby the edects of uhorralion, pre- 
emBion,nnd nutuiion may be computed, tituUhc pomiiun 
of the star in the heavens may bo dolcrmined at any 
time. Catalogues tiro dlso given of the po^^i lions of the 
Bebidm and (Ixed stars, and Iho eloincnta by which the 
jdaoes of the phinets and asteroids may bo detonuined. 
The instruments used in observing the position ot the 
•tars, in order to form a ciitalogiio, are the trnnsit- 
inttrument, circle, and sidereal clock. {S^e Ciuclii. 
flXDBnsil, Clock, Tuansit-Ikstrumk.vt.) A cntalogiie 
of ilandard stiira, hy which the right ascension of others 
may be regiihticd, will be found in the ** Nautical 
Almanac.'* Mention is made elsewhere of the prin- 
cipal oatalogiies of (ho stars from that of riolemy to 
the prciPDt tune. ( See Astboncimt. 1 

0atilys(9, hU-tW-e-iii (Or. kataluot I disanlre). — 
Catalysis, nr power of presence, is a term applied to 
the ciicniicnl action that certain bodies exert upon 
Others, willioiit ihiMtisulves taking part in the chemical 
changes resulting therefrom. Thus, yeast converts 
•agar into curhonic uuid and alcohol, without itself 
• cttlering into the composition ef either of these bodies. 
BKamples of this occur in inauy of the ordinary opera- 
ttOlit of the laborntory. Chlorate of potash, for in- 
•fiance, melts at t’l.liy" Pub., and if the heat is raised to 
fti^Fah., it IS decomposed and gives oil' oxygen; but, 
if mixed with onn-iourth of its weight of black o\ulo 
of manganese op eojiper, oxygen is evolved below 450®. 
The term calalvsis must bo looked upon ns merely 
allied to certain neiions, the nature of which is im- 
l^feotlv iiiulerstnod, and not as implying a special 
xbroe. Most of these actions may bo a^'nbed to <i(hrr 
well-known causes. Mr. Merce, for instance, explains 
the action of certain metullio oxides on chlorate of 
potash by supposing tliat the particles of the oxide 
attract the oxygen eontnined in the salt with sufllcicnt 
foreo to oanse its liberal ion, oUhough the force is not 
•nffletent t«i eU'ect liicir niiion. (For n lull elucidation 
of the lUONt iiiodcrn liews upon this siilject, eee a 
papar read hy Brodio before the Koyal .'society, and 
pUDlisheil in part 11., p. 759, of the Philosdxducul 
Transsotions.) 

OataMABAN* in Mar., a oorfe of float. 



thrae piwea Iwhed together. 


of whioli forves as a keel, the other two a» •ides. Th4 
rower stands or kneels in it, aod paildles with a piece 
of bamboo. It is nsed on the coast of Coromande]. 
and purtioularly at Madras, for tho conveyance ex 
letters, messages, Ac., to tho stvipping in the roads* 

Gatapazt, or Catipav, ktW-a-p&n (Or. 
captain), a name given by the Greeks in tho 12tli eett* 
tury to iho governor of their dominions in Italy. 

Catafhbyoxan^ kiU-n-fr^j giinH, a eect of heretice 
that arose in the Christian church in the 2nd century, 
iitid received their name from the country of Phrygia, 
in which they first made tiieir uppcaranec. Their 
founder was one Montanns, a native of Mysta, who. 
After his conversion to Chnstianitj, became subject to 
trances, in which he uttered what were supposed to be 
urophecica, as did also Priscilla and Maximilla, two 
ladies of rank who joined him. {See Mortanists.) 

Cataplasm, hii'-fl-ptazm (Gr. ka/nplaafo, I besmear 
or cover with a plaster), in Surg., is a poultice or ex» 
ternal nppliention of a pulpy coiisi dence, employed for 
removing inil,immation, promoting Biip]iuruti()n, or 
relieving pain. They are <if various kiiu's, and may 
be composed of a great variety of Mibstanoes, according 
to Iho purpose they are inleiiilcd to serve, being emol- 
lient, stimi ding, astringent, discutient, antiseptic, 
anodyne, The common linseed ponliice is in all 
ordinary!' ‘S the best that can be used. Tt is formed 
by gradnal> stirring the meal into a suillcicnt quantity 
of boiling water until the num h ns acquired a proper 
eonsiHterieo. It is then inclosed in a piece of muslin 
or thin calico, and applied to the part us hot as it can 
bo borne. The bread poultice is also very useful, 
though inferior to the former. It may be made either 
(it milk or water, the bread being crumbled in, and 
the mass allowed gently to simmer over the lire till 
properly soltcned, and then beat and stirred about 
with a spoon till of the proper con«isletiee. A cold 
bread-and-walcr pniilticn is sonietinins luied to allay 
inflammation. Among tho other sulistanccs employca 
ill the making of poultices nre oatrncat, mustard, 
vinegar, yeast, charcoal, hemlock, digit alls, uluni, sugar 
of lead, carrot, and sorrel. aConsidi^rablo care is ne- 
cessary in making the poultice of the proper consist- 
ence. Tt Hhould be sufllcicntJy (hick to miihitHina 
certain form when applied, ood yet to accoinmodufid 
itself easily to the part. 

Catapi/i.ta, fcif-a-paF-fd (Gr. ka/apelfrt) ^an engine of 
war of great power, used by tho ancients for throwing 
large darts and arrows against the enemy, ns thobulista 
was used for throwing stones. It resembled a strong 
short bow placed in u frame of wood, securely planted in 
the ground. The cord was attached to » flat )iiece of 
w'ood. which worked on a slide projecting to the rear. 
Tlio btiw WHS bent by the action ot a Hniall windlass ofi 
the extremity of this proieclion. When tho cord was 
suddenly released from tne extromn tension to which 
it h.id heen sulijceled, tho recoil of tbo how returning 
to Its original position, hurled the arrow forward with 
great force. Tlio catupulta is said to have been In- 
lontcd by Dionysius, tho tyrant of Syracuse, iu Sicily, 
about 400 B.o. 

Cataract. {See TiItb, Disrasrs ov tub.) 

Cataract, (Or. kafa, downwards ; rossc. 

I dash), in Hydrog., a precipice in the channel of a 
river, caused by rocka or other obst.'icles stopping tlie 
course of the stream, from whence the water fulls with 
a greater noise and impetuosity. Tho KiigUsh language 
has many words that express the diQ'crent degrees of 
rapid and sudden descent in streams of water. The 
term most generally nsed in/nlh. Many cataracts aro 
reniarkablo lor their picturesque sublimity. The falls 
of Nin^ara, in America, surpaas, iu size and grandeur, 
all others iu the known world. « 

CATARBn, or Cold, kfi-tar* (Gr. leofarrTiee^ I flow 
down), is tho most common of ali the disorders to 
wliieh tho human body is subject, more particnlarly in 
varinldc climates, like our own. There nro two kinds 
of this disease,— (he ono a common cold; the other 
infiueiiza, or epidemic cold. (Koran account of th0 
hitter, see InvLVSxzi.) A common catarrh is an in- 
flammatory state of the mucous membranes of tho 
Ijcad or chest. In the former case it is called cold la 
the head, or eory-a ; in the latter, cold an the obest. 
or (roecHiYis (which sec). The symptoms of a cold in 
(he head ore a sense of uneasiness, hoa^ und Bkiifllng 
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in the nostrils, dimiDuUon or lou of smeU, dull, heavy 
p^n in the furehead, inflamed eyes, sneezini;, end n 
slight impedinieut in breathing. Generally, it estends 
also to the thriiat and chest, oeoasioning noarsenMe, 
eouch, and difficulty of breathing. Frequently there 
is aiM a general dersngemeni of the system, loss of j 
appetite, liissiiudc, cbilhiiese, succeeded by dry fover- 
wi heats and stillness of the joints. The nostrils dis* 
charge a fluid at first thin and acrid, but which after* 
wards becomes thickor, and olteu purulent. The ooni- 
mon cause of this disease is exposure to a cold or damp 
alnioapbere, nr to draughts, especially when the surface 
of the body is warm or perspiring. It is frequently 
occasioned passing directly from a warm into a cold 
atmosphere, and wo believe, even more frequently by 
passing immediately from a cold into a warm atmo* 
ephere. Indeed, any sudden atmospheric change is 
apt, in dolieutc persons, to produce cold ; but in pass* 
ing from a warm room to the ould air, people generally 
take some care, though they aro not genertilly aw.ire 
that the like danger altonds passing directly from the 
cold air into a heated room, and, hence, do not provide 
against it. Tlio treat nient of a cumnion cold is usually 
a simple umtter. Continoment to the house for a day 
or two, a wsrin fout^balh, diluent drinks, abstineneo 
from animal food and viiioua or other fermented 
liquors, and a dose or two of somo gentle laxative, are 
oaually sulllciciit to remo\o the disease. There is olso 
what IS culled riie dry method of cure, which has the 
advantage of not requiring confinement to tho house, 
though, otherwise, some might be inclined to regard 
the euro as worse than the disease. It cuusials simply 
in abstinence from every kind of drink, no liquor, or 
next to none, being nllowed until tho disease is gone. 
Dr. Willianis, its inventor, states that the necessary 
privation is not hard to bear, and iliut a cure is cr< 
icoted, on an average, in forty<eight hours, lie allows, 
without recommending, a table-Hpoonfiil of tea or milk 
for the morning and ctening meals, and a wine«ghiss(ul 
of water at bedlimo. Tho priuciplo acted upon is that 
of cutting oil the supply of watery matonuls to the 
blood, and thus leaving tK^ing to feed liio seeretion 
from the inflamed mucous membrane. The best pre- 
ventive sgai list cold is the daily use of the cold bath, 
and this is the b«>Ht mentis that can beudojiled by those 
who have an liabitiiulteiiJciicy tothisdiHeaso. It should, 
however, be begun in buniiner, and tbo water ought to 
he at first tepid ; but, after being begun, tbo practice 
be continued ibruiigliout tho winler. 

OATABTunrnK, kitt’th'»tro-/« (Gr. kvitaBtrapk^, from 
kata and Mlrcphem, to turn), is a turning about, a revo- 
lution, and generally applied to tho filial turn or ehongo 
of events, tho clningo which produces the final event. 
In ancient dramatic poetry it was ajipliod tollie (uurili 
and last part of tbo play, or that immediately suerecd- 
ing the catiitilsis ; tho whole drama being divided into 
protasis, epilasis, catutasis, and calastrupbe. : 

CAT-Btnn (Tunltu fetivox), a bpecies of American | 
thrush, of the same group us the iiiockiug-bird, which 
it closely reson>bles in Us vocal powers anil it.s courage 
in defence of its young. It feeds on fruit and berries 
of all kinds, worms aud insects, and builds its nest in 
the most conspicuous manner, goiicnilly iu the neigh- 
bourhooilof human hahilations. It derives its namo 
Iromitspecnliur mrvringcry when disturbed in its 

CATOU-woni), kUM-tcurd, among printers is tbo 
word placed by itself et the bottom of each page, as 
being that with « hich tbo next page begins. This system 
is now not much iu uso ; but it is still sometimes ciii- 
ployod in writing, particularly in deeds aud other 
fonnal documents. 


CAXncnasis, kdtk«’ke*-tia (Or, kaieehf$i>), is nsed iu 
a general senso ip denote instruction lu tho rudiments 
of any art or science, more particularly m the first 
principles of tho Cbrlitian religion. 1 1 is deriv ed from 
the Greek verb kaitrhto, which signififie to sound or 
ring, and al^o to ring a thing in one’s cars, or to tcaoh 
qniUy : and licnco, etymologically iind originaiiy, co/e- 
msis denoted instruction comuiunicatod orally in the 
first principles of the ChrieliHii religion. In tbo primi- 
tive otiurch It was the instruction smmmiinicuted eird 
coos to children and hoatlien adults previous to their 
being baptised and ailmitted as members of the Cliurch. 
The oiepensers of tnis instruction were called eafeektsff, 
and the recipients cafeekviMiis. 


Oateigorioal groipogitlon 

CATKcam, ikd/-c-Mr«'. is to instmot by aekinf 
tinns ; to examine. In eauoation this Is one of (he Mfl 
ways of commQuieatiDg instmotion to the joungi eodi 
of disciplining their mental powers. By this lainu 
their attention is ezoited and Kept up, their kuowledga 
is ilxed in their minds, aud they are taught to 
expression to thoir thoughts. UiHortunatelj, howtvir. 
the niodo pursued by toacbors is too often not thet bCH 
suited for tlio purpose. Instead of having for 
object tho estaulishnig and adding to the Knowledge 
which tbo scholar already has, thoy appear rather beat 
upon despoiling him, and making him doubtful of eveiy 
particle of know lodge which lie ixissesses ; the mode w 
proceeding being very much like that by whichaoounsel 
iittempts to bamboozlo a witness for ilie opposite side. 
It has been well said that ** a boy may preach, but it 
requires a man to eaieehue** 

Catbcuism, kiV-e-kisWf generally denotes aa ele- 
raeutaiy book, containing the rudiments of any art or 
I’Cioiicc in tiio way of question and answer ; more par- 
ticularly it is npplioiir to such a work on the simpler 
doctrines of religion. Catechisms for children should 
be Iriiiiicd so as not to pusslo and confound, but to 
convey instruction by degrees, and to proceed from the 
aunpirst and most elementary priuciplea to the more 
proton ud. The earliest catechiHms of tho Church eon- 
sisted of no more than a ronctilion of tho baptismal 
\dw, tho Creed, and the Lora’s Fraycr ; and these, to- 
gether with tho ten commandments, constituted at first 
that of the Church of Eugliind. Afterwards James 1. 
commanded tho bishops to add to it a short aud plain 
explanufion of the saeratnents, which was accordingly 
done by Bishop Overall, then dean of Bt. Paul's, and 
approved by the rest of the bishops. This is cue of 
the bent catechisms in existence, being alike rcuiark- 
ablo for its brevity, Biniplieity, and frcedniii Irom 
sectarianism. TlieShorter Catechism of the Westmiu* 
Mfer Assembly of divines, winch is that adopted by 
IVcvbvteriuns, and taught in almost all the schools of 
8eol hind, is udniirublo as a compeiuliuni of theology, bttt 
is iiiucii too prolbuml, and goes too fur into the regiouB 
of dognialir'al theology tor elementary instruction. 

Catadiu, hiV-e^lti IJup.kate, a tree, chu, jniee), 
called kul or kuich by llio natives of India, is propgrlT 
HU ext met pre}>iircd from the itiucr brown'Coloured 
wood ot the Acttnu Calevhu; but the term is uow ap- 
plied nlMi to other extracts similar in appehrauce and 
proper* 101 . home of tho catechu of commerce is pre- 
pared from the kernels of Areoa Catechu^ aud a kind 
e.'illed Uuml/ir, or Tf-rrajaponica, irom the leaves of 
I'ncuriu Gambir, The suiniUtico is largely employed in 
the arts of dyeing and tanning, and ttinliciiiully as on 
asir.iigent ^ It is imported m roundish hulls or square 
pieces, varying in colour from a pale whitish or UghI 
reddish-brown, to a very dark brown, 'iho dark- 
colourcd ciitecliu from Pegu is said to lie the roost 
jpMwerlul of ail vegetable astringents. Catechu con- 
t’iinv a large proportion of fan/ii/i, very siniilur iu pro- 
prrties tit that of gulls; also a |»ecniiar priiicipLo culled 
eafechine. (>S>e Acacia, Aukcs, U2<cisu.) 

Catic('iium£bh, kit-9 -ku'-meHi, wvro the loweflt 
order of Chri^llallS in the primilivo cliutch, ami wer# 
ndniilted into that order by the iuipusiiion of bitads 
and the sign of the cross. The time of tiioir continu- 
ance in Diis state varied at difTcrent times and in dif- 
ferent places; and frequently it dcpcMirled upon the 
prulic*eni*y of the catci:buinena tiioinuclvca. Thougb 
ri'gurdeil in some measure as Chrisliuns, yet they were 
not even porniiitcd to sco the ceiubratioii of the 
cud' irlst. There were fineorders of catechamens,— 
1. The JCxofhouMcnoi, or those receiving instructioQ 
privately without tlie uhurch, and not yet allowed tO 
enter it ; 3. tho Audlent^ay Who were aiuuitted to bear 
sei'iiiuns and the Bcriptiires read in church, but not 
allowed to partake iu tho prayers; 3. Oet^htianit^ 
so dallccl be^u.HO they received iiniioailiun of bands 
ik'iieiMing; 4. CowptfeHtei and £leciit tbo immediate 
' caiididuicM lor baptism. 

CAThOonxcAi. PjjQPOsmQK, kaf-e-/ 7 or'-c-itrt/, in Log., 
is a priipusitirm which alHmia or denies alMolutely^ 
without any condition. They are of two kinds, 
siicb ns uss^ert sivply ono thing of uiii»tlii>r, os the ki^ 
rettfUM ; and tnodaf^ such aa assert one thing of another 
under a certain mode or form, as ik§ king relgmjnti^ 
($€9 PkoroBixioH.) 
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Oatkoobiks, kAl^’^*fjor‘€e§ (Or. kafetforia, from 
katfporeot J declare or predicate), in Tj'or. and Met., i» 
8 term applied to an arrangomenl or dial ribution under 
certain ueadB, of ail that may bo said or predicated of 
any object of human thought. According to Aristotle, 
who enters fully into this subject in his *' Ormnon," 
all the objects of our thought are comprisoa in the 
following ten categories I'—l. iLVMZ>«f 0 fi/f a, substance ; 2. 

quantity ; QualittUt quality; 4. lielafiot 
relation j G. Arfio, action ; 6. JPussto, passion ; 7. Ubi^ 
where; 8. Qiiamlo, when; 9. SihiHt position; 10. 
J[ubitu9, possession. Philosophers are much divided 
in opinion as to the utility of these cat egorios, some 
regarding them oa worthless, others of great value. 
According to Harris, ** there arc few theories so great, 
so ooniprchensive, so vunons, ivs the theory of these 
categories : in contemplating them wo aeo whence the 
aoienccs and arts all arise,'— liistory out of subslatico; 
timthematics out of quantity ; optics and medicine out 
of quality and quantify ; astronomy, music, and mc- 
•hanics out of quantity and motion; painting out of 
qiuditv and site; ethics out of relation; chronology 
out or when ; geography out of where, Ac.” 'I'he Cute- 
fp>rieB of Aristotle are, in truth, a metuphysioal und 
not a logieiil reduction, and are methodiciilly deduced 
nnd simplified by Sir W. Hamilton, in his edition of 
Held’s works, p. W. Mr. J. 8. Mill, who idijeets ti> 
Aristotle’a clussiHeiition, attenoiplB another of Ins own, 
ns h>llows:— 1. Feelings, or stales of consciousness; 

2. the minds which experience those feelings ; H. the 
bodies or esteriml objects which excite nil tliiit class of 
foldings which we call sensations; and 4. thbsueees- 
flions und co-cxistonces, the likenesses and iinlikenesses, 
between feelings or states of consciousness. The ento- 
gories of Kant are purely subjective, being merely a 
elossiflcution of the conceptions or jiidgmcnls of the 
understanding. They are— 1. Quiiniity ; 2. t^imUty ; 

3. Kelation ; und 4. Modality. In the lirst he iitciuircs 
unity, multitude, totality ; in the second, realify, negii- 
ifon, limitation ; in the third, subsiMnue and accident, 
oauso and elT'eet, action and reaction; and in the 
fourth, possibility, existence, necessilv. 

CAi!JRVA,ktW-e-w't (t]r.,aehain),m 11 iblicivl Criticism, 
is an Cfposilion of a portion of Script lire, formed from 
oollectiuns out of several authors; such as the “Oatemo” 
of the Greek fathers m tho •* Oetateiicli " by Proco- 
pius; the •* Catena Aurca” of Thomas Aquinas. 

CATUUVIT.1.AR, tho oouinion namo 

elVen to tho larvos of thelepidopterous inseets, butter- 
flies and, moths. There is ns great n variety in the 
form of caterpillars as in the insects to which they 
change. Hach family, genus, and species may bn dis- 
tinguished by its ehariictcnsties. TJie bodies of cater- 
pillars are generally long, nearly cylindrical, and di- 
vided into tliirtemi segments, of which the anterior 
forms a horny head, furnished with jaws snd nnteniiic, 
and usually with groups of simple eyes. On each side 
of the body are nine spiracles, or small openings for 
respiration. The month of the caterpillar is UHUully 
fliruislied with strong jaws, capable of tearing, cutting, 
and majiticating the suhstances on which it I'eed^, which 
are very varied in their cliarncter, althongh they en- 
tirely aifler from the substances eaten by the perfect 
insect. The first three segineiits of the body are I'lich 
furnisheA with two feet, which rejiresont the six feet 
uf the insect into which they change. All the feet or 
logs are very short. When the oaterpillnr has arriveil 
at tho proper sti^ to undergo its nietr.morpliosis, it 
aeoks some secluded spot. Some species find a retreat 
in the hollows of the barkiBof trees, others in the walls 


or wooden palings of the garden, while » few species 
bury theniHclvcs in tho earth. Fortunately for the 
agriciilturts4t, a great quantity of the lepidoptera art* 
destroyed by parasites, which lay their eggs in tlie 
larvm. The caterpillar undergoes two changes, firstly 
to tbs pupa state, then to the perfect winged insect. 
(t8to ButtKurtY, Motu ) 

OofOVT Stbihus, tji/'-yaf, strings prepared from the 
jafeestines of sheep for mut^ical instruments, bow- 
•trings, batters' bow-strings, ciockmokers' cords, and 
ihongs flir whips and laces for boots. The intestines 
Itfe nrst cleaned and n^M*d from futt^ matter, and the 
qxternal membrane removed. They are then soaked, 
i||M^.;tba inner membrane is taken away, after which 
W 7 ora tooked ia » eolation of pota^ They ore 


next drown through a plate perforated with holes, 
fumigated with snlphur, and sorted according to eiae. 
The strings known as *' Homan strings'* are the best 
for violins. The^ are mmlo at Milan, and are distin- 
guished for their strength and transparency. They 
are generslly formed of two separate pieces twisted 
together ; and j^at nicety is necessary in oondnetins 
the process of fumigation to which they are subiected, 
lest they beoome too brittle if exposed For too long a 
tiroo to the action of the sulphur, or liable to be fre- 
quently out of tune if not exposed long enough. 
Larger strings are made by twisting several lengths of 
cateut together until the required thickness is ob- 
tained: I'he intestines of other animals have been 
used fur making a coarse but strong oord for tuminj; 
lathes and machinery ; but those of the sheep only 
hare been found to furnish strings suitable for musical 
and philosophical piirimses. 

Catua, ki’-tha, in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Celatfraeea. The most important 
species arc G. edulh and spinoaat two shrnlia flourishing 
in Arabia. The young shoots, with the leaves attached, 
of these plants constitute the famous drug culled kdf^ 
khutt or kafta, '- hich is chewed by tho Arabs, and is 
said to prodiie- -eat hilarity of spirits and an agree- 
able state of s ...•folness. A decoction ia also mode 
from it and us> ' n» a beverage, like our tea : its eiTecta 
lire described as being somewhat similar to those pro- 
duced by stnnig green tea. 

Cathaui, ku-ihtii'-re (Gr. kaiharoi^ pure), in Eccl. 
ITist., WHS a imnic given to eeveral sects of CliristianH 
who made professions of grealer ]mrit.y in life or doc- 
trine than others. It was chielly applied to the No- 
vatiaus; but was given afterwards to various sects, 
known in France and other countries as Albigenses, 
Paterini, PaiiliciHiis, &e, 

<J»TiTAHTTcs, k’'i-thtir'‘fik$ (Gr. kathnirOf I purify), 
in Med., is a term applied to such bubstances as, taken 
internally, cause a sjieuial irrilatiou of the intestinal 
canal, and increase the alvmc evacuations ; in other 
words, have a purgative cITeot. Cathartics act upon 
the system in various ways, and have been variously 
divided; ns, into stiroulatiug, as jalap, aloes, colo- 
cynth; rerrigerating. as Glauber or Kpsoin salts; as- 
tringent, ns rhubai't); emollient, as castor-oil; nar- 
cotic, ns tobacco or henbane. One kind is preferable 
to another according to tho circumstanots of each 
induidual ease. 

CATniiiiHA, ka-ihn'-drd (Gr., a scat), denotes, in a 
general sense, aidmir; more particularly, a professor's 
eh.air, or a preacher's pulpit ; and is also used for a 
bishop's sec or throne in a church. Hence, to siieok 
exrathfdrdf is to speak with authority, as a bishop 
from his throne. 

Oatitxdbal, kfUthu' •drill y is a cliurcb in which tho 
bishop’s throne or seat (enthedra) in placAd, and which 
in thus the chief or principal church in the diocese or 
district. It has usually, also, a dean and body of 
canons or prebendaries; but this is not essential to 
constitute a cathedral church, nor is every church that 
has a chapter of canons a cathedral. (<9tfe Bishop, 
Canon.) The cathedral church is the parish church 
of the whole diocese, which, in early tiinen, was com- 
monly called parorhin. In Kngland no diocese has 
more than one cathedral, but tlicrn are numerous in- 
stances of a plurality of cathedrals even in th^ama 
city, on the continent, particularly in Italy at 
Home, Milan, Ac. The normal plan of an English 
cathedral ia in the form of a Latin cross, that n, ■ 
cross whose transverse arms are |ess than the louri- 
tudinal limb. Generally, its several parts ore aum- 
eieiitly distinguished as nave, choir, •od transept, with 
aisles^ weatem towers, and central tower ; but in more 
minute description, especially where ritual arrange- 
ments are concerned, these terms are not alwayi safli- 
ciontly precise ; and in order to arrive at a more exact 
nomenclature, it is necessary to tmee the changes in a 
cathedral church from the Norman period to our owp 
(for which ue Hook's “Church Dictionary”). The 
cathedral service is the usual Church of England eer- 
vice, intoned, with an anthem and the Fsolms chanted. 

Cathbbxnb Whkbl. kdtkf-mTiju, m circular window, 
or portion of a window, frequently found in cathedrals 
ana churches built in accordance with the Oothio etyie 
oferehiteoture. When the entire winddw Is eteeiiinr 
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in foROt it is ganaraliy found at tho east and or in tha 
gablaa of the trantepts. In aoina of the oathedrala in 
France* windows of Cbis daaoription are found of great 
diameter, divided into oompartmenta bj atone tracery 
aUboratalT chitelled into a variotj of forma, and some- 
times by anafta radiating from a circular centre. The 
name ia taken fVom the mstrument on which St. Cath* 
erino of Alexandria suffered torture and death, A.n.307, 
for her persistent adherence to the Christian faitb. 

Cathktse, kiVV-e-ter (Gr. kathiemif 1 put down or 
into), in Bur^, is th^anio of an instrument eniplorcd 
for drawing off urine by introduoine it into the bladder. 
It is a long tube, usually formed cither of silver or 
gnm-eliistic, open at the handle, and haring at the 
aides, near the point, holes or eves into which the 
urine flows, and is thus carried off. Those for males 
aro usually from ten to eleven inches in length, and 
considerably curved towards the point ; those iur fe- 
males are much sliovtcr and nearly straight. Tho 
introduction of the esitlieter is an operation requiring 
M considerable degree of taut and sLiil, and sh'juld be 
done with great eculiun. 

Oathions, kai*‘i1i\’Om (Gr. ifcufa, from : eio, I go). — 
All substances susceptible of direct dceuinposition 
by tho electric current are called oloctrolyte-i, ac- 
cording to Faradiiy. Those elements which aro 
evolved at the nnudo aro termed antuus, and tho^e 
which are evolved at the cathode, caihiont. Thus, 
when water is eledtrohzed, two cons are evolved,— 
oxygen, wliich is the aniun, and hydrogen, the caihion. 

{Sre ISnSCTUOLYSIS.) 

CATiionK, kii'-tkode (Gr. kaia, from j odo.<i, a way), 
n term introduced by Faraday Ui dcaigiiato the 
negative pole of any elcetriuol arrangement for de- 
composing a chemical compound ; trio cathode, in 
other words, is the eiirface by which tho electric cur- 
rent leaves the body undergoing decomposition. {Hee 
AkOIIB, ELBCTaOLYBIS.) 

Catholic, kath'-oMh (Gr. kathnlikont general, itni- 
rereal), a term first applied to tho Christiati church 
to distinguish it from the Jewish, which was conUiicd 
to ono nation or people. Afterwards, when sects and 
heresies arose, taking to themselves particular names, 
those who remained orthodox and adhered to the 
Church, called themselves Catholics, t.e. memhers of 
tho Church gciierHl or universal, lloncc, tho Horonn 
ohurch nqw calls itself by the name of Catholic, re- 
gsrding itself os tho only true and orthodox church, 
and holding that all who have separated from her are 
sectarians and heretics. {See IIoaian Catholics.) 
Tho seven Catholic epUtlet are those of James, Peter, 
Jude, and John, and are so called probably because 
they were not written to any particular person or 
oburch, but to Christians generally. Thn title of Most 
Catholic Majesty is borne liy tho kings of .S|Kiin. 

Catholig EuaitcipatioW Act. {See itouAir Ca- 
xnoLio £i£Avcifatiok Act.) 

Catkik. (5ee Ame.vttjh.) « 

Catofthics, kii-top' -trike (Gr. A'afop/roii, a mirror), 
that part of optica which trouts of tho reflpi'tion 
of ligiit from the rogiilarly'-foriued surfaces of such 
bodies as water, gloss, and tho raetiU'i. Tho name of 
speculum, or mirror, is general] v given to those sub- 
elauces which have a highly-polished and regularly- 1 
formed surface ; but, in general use, the terra speculum 
ie applied to a metal reflector and mirror, to a re- ’ 
fleeter made of glass, and coated with an amalgam of tin 
and mercury or n layer of pure siler. There are four 
kmds of reflectors used in optica, — the plane, the eon- 
▼ez, the concave, and the oylmdncal ; and when a ray 
of light is incident upon any of these surfaces, its re- 
flection is alwaya governed by the same laws. These 
laws, which aro the result of observation and experi- 
ment, form the groundwork of catoptrics. They are 
as follows First, that the incident ray, the normal 
to the surlace at the {Kiint of incidence, and the re- j 
fleeted ray, are all m one plane ; second, that tho angle I 
of reflection is always equal to the angle of incidence, j 
i^Sf e Optics.) | 

Catoptbokavct. kH-t^-tro-mUn-ee (Gr. katopiron^ a ' 
mirror, and mauteia, divination), a species of divina- 
tion among tho ancients by means of a mirror. It is 
said that among the Achaians, a sick person was wont 
to let down a mirror by a thread into a foontaio b«*foro 
the temple of Ccres^ om if* on looking into the glaes^ 
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his oouutenanoa appeared ghastly and dietorted, iterae 
regarded as an iU omen ; but if fresh end heeliUiffv 
an indication that he would recover. 

Caucus, kaee'-kue, a term used ia Amerioa to deaqte 
a political meeting of a party for the purpose of agr^ 
ing upon candidates to be proposed fur eleotioa to 
oiiioes, or to concert measures for supporting eertain 
candidates. The origin of the term is doubtful. 

Caudkx, or SxiPR, kan^-dex (Lat. cibJo, 1 out, be* 
cause, by cutting off the branches, what romairs, eoa* 
Btitutes the trunk), in iiot., the aerngenons (summit* 
growing) stem of a troe-fem. The caudex often riset 
to tho lieight of flfiy or sixty feet, bearing on its sum* 
mit a crown of foliage, li produces no lateral branches, 
but is covered with soars produced tho aueoessiviB 
whorls of loaves or fronds which have faUim during the 
life of the plant. Tho aiem is of uniform diameter 
from near tho base to tho top. 

Gaudlk, kaic' dl (Fr. chauJeott, flrom Lat. ealidiUp 
warm), is a kind of warm broth, composed of gruel, 
wine or beer, sugar, and spieos, and given to the sick. 

Caul, kite I ( Lat. atu/a, a fold), is a thin membrane, 
sometimes found encoimiusNing the head of U child 
when born. Thin was lormorTy regarded with neat 
superstition, it beitif; bold to denote that tho child so 
burn would be very lorlunnto and escapo many dangers. 
A caul was also believed to confer the Like benefits 
upon its )ii>H^essor ; and hence they were frequent^ 
sold at a high price. They were regarded by searaeii 
us an infallible preservative against drowning. Even 
so late as Ntli May, IHkl, an advcrlisomLMit appeared in 
the Timce, offering, for six guineas, a ohild'a euul, '* for 
which IWteeii pounds was originally paid, was afloat 
with its laio owner thirty years in all tho perils of a 
searann's life, and the owner died at lost at tho place 
of his birth.** 

Caulkhcknt, kawl-ee^-eni (Lat. eauliit a stalk), in 
Bot., a term applied to plants having evident stems. 

Oavuflowku. (»S'rel)BAbNicA.) 

Caultm (Lai.), ill Bot.. the term applied to the stem 
of an herbaceous jibint wliich dies down annually to the 
surface of Iho ground. 

Uau.sk, Hawse (I'r, cause f Lat. causa), in ordl* 
nary language is undersUxid to bo that by which 
something known as the efl'cet is produced, and with- 
out which It could nut have existed. Aristotle dU 
rides causes into four different kinds,-;— tho material, 
formal, efficient, aud Jinal. Tho flrst is that of whioft 
anything’ is mado, us the brass or marble of a statue. 
The formal is tho form, idea, or pall ern of a thing, at 
the artistic idea or plan of the statue. The oAloienfe 
cause is ilic power acting to produce the work, as ibo 
mcchunienl labour employed in producing the statue. 
Ttie lliinl cau*<e is that which leu to the production of 
the tliiur^ as tho end or motive in view in tho making 
of tho staiiie. As will bo seen from the examples given, 
it is possible for ono ohiecL to combino all tho kinds of 
eausi H. Ciinnattun, causality, or the action of a cause 
in producing an cflect, is ono of the most disputcA 

oiiit-i wiiiiiti the region of niclupbysics. There is 

eheu'd to be some connection between cause and 
ellect; but tho utinosl Ncrutiny has never )>con able to 
di*<cover any |iowcr by which Ibo cause operates. Ex- 
perience unlv teaches us how one e\ ent coMHcquently 
follows another, without instructing us in the secret 
connection which binds them together. We believe 
that a cause is Bvmicthing which not only precedes, but 
; has power to prr;duc 0 the efl’cet. Tiio various opinion* 
as to tho nature and <>-igiu of tho priuciple of causality 
in the huninn miml are gpnged uy Bir W. Uaniilton 
into two great categories,— the one ooinprehending 
I those theories which consider this principle us empiriem, 
or a p-9s/crior*,— that is, as derived from experience ; 
the other, thovc which view it as pare, or priori, — 
that is, as a condition of intelligence itself. ITiesc two 
primary genera he subdivides into several subordinate 
elufises,— (Sfee Lectures on Mef4»,pkysics, vol. ti. p. 385, et 
set/.) Be attempts to explain it by what bo 4*rm* 
** me law of the conditioned," or the law of limitation t 
that we aro unable, on the one hand, to conceive of 
, nothing becoming something : and, on the other hand, 
lot somotbmg becoming nothing; that wo ore utterly 
uiiablo to realize in tho^ht the pos&ibility of the 
i complement of oxiatence in^tbe univcrso being either 
I iucreued or dimuiiihed, JEw nihUa nihil, im nikUum nil 
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fotM rrtfirti, exprasses, aecordin^r to biro, ‘*ra itt 
purest form, tho whole intellectual phenomenon of 
cnnsality.'* This explnnation, however, is not geno- 
rslly received by pliilosopheri. 

OsVHBH, FrKAL, DocTRiMOF, whioli, wiili Aristotle, 
WM merely an inouiry into tendencies, has, by the 
theolouians of modern times, been cinjiloyed to esta- 
blish the truth of a divine providence. The argument 
from (iiml causes, Recording in Dr. Keid, when reduced 
to a svllogisni, has i hese two premises t->l . That design 
and intelligence in the cjiuse may, with certainty, be 
inferred from mnrUs or signs of it in the ctleet ; and 
2.^ that there aro the olcarest marls of design and 
windom in tho works of nature ; the conchisiuii i«einc, 
that the worts of iiaturo arc the clTects of a nijc and 
Jntelligeiit cause. The reruark of Lord llucoii, that 
final causes are sterile, has frequently becni r|Uoied. 
** They are sterile,*' says Dr. George Wilmn, " tor the 
■aroe renson as the vestiil virgins were ; nnniely, thnt 
they belong to God.” **Oeiille, solemn, and heitutiful, 
they Hflrset men, nnd inodestlv permit them to look 
on their features ; liut uwe min;,lP9 wnh ndniuMtion in 
the giiser's heart, nnd the ever-burning tires on the 
vestal altar forbid all close nnd impious appnmeh. 
INevertheleHS, we must seolc after and love dual enu<ie« 
even with a luver’a luissioTi, oU}ioi;i;|i in this lite liiev 
never cun be ours.'* They are "the most )ieile<t ol 
earthly witneoses (o the beuigand peiioclioiisof Cod.** 
— iiiyiwA'tiv/A Utncevmtjf huinttfn. 

CArajsWsY, or (Fr. eArtM.isee). a 

IW‘h\\iiy that is raised ahove thirleielnf iho ground. 
Thij mie is given to theriimod sides of a hi reel th»t 
intervene b«^t^^e^tl the houses and thn roiidwMv. Ilia 
outer edge of winch is formed by Hlrongt>loi‘ljH ol sfom* 
called eurhstones. (^eeCtRR.) The canH»aay iHgeiie- 
rnlly paved with flat broad rtHgBlorje‘i, and soiiu tiiuca 
with jiehbles set on edge, and raminod tightly togi*tlu*r 
Causeways lire often tunned by tho sides ol ro.olH.for 
thft eon\enience uf foot-pns«migers, l*j (hrowiug up a 
low level blink of tome hreadlh, mid nfong I lie uiar'>hv 
banks of rivers. In the latter ease, faggots me l.od 
dowu on the yielding soil, and a IhioU coating of earth 
and gravel is thrown upon I hem, A nnrt ol the noi ih 
ooasi of Antrim, Tre1uud|botueen Ib'iigore lli'iid and 
the mouth of the nush, is called the (Imiit’i- (!.iuse. 
wi^, being formed of flat terniees ofeolutuii ir !• salt. 

CAUSTto, itifaf>'-t<Jl‘((lr. A'uii«/ilv>i, frnniA'.oe, I bii u), 
in Med., is applied to siieli «ub^tanees as burn or do- 
alray the skni and flesh hy net nig ehomuMlIy upon 
tlicm. The cau9l.ii'e pniuMpivlIy used in praetsec «n* 
tJic nitrate of silver, or lunar eaiistio, and poCusau fuba, 
common caiihIic, or euusli'e potass. 

C&UTi-.iiT, in Uiirg., is a burning or •ear- 

ing of morliui fletli by a hot mm or by < nu»«tie m«*ib* 
oiiies, tho loTMiiT mode being toruied'ac/au/ cuM/ri-y, 
the latter fioffufutf mtiirr^, 

Cavvwv, how'-fhnn^ iii'SeoIsLaw is nn obligation bv 
which a parly bindi lunioelf us surely lop the peit.irm- 
anee of any deed or oblimtion nudt'i ta’.en by iinotber 

CaVaIjCADK, 1*hi» (U’kmd* (Fr.), aproei'^aionor muieh 
of persons on hormdiaok ; a formal, pompom iniMrli or 
proee.ssioti ofhorsenieii and equipages t'v «mv ol cere- 
iiionv, or ss a moans of gracing u triuniph. or %>el- 
coming the piiiilio entry of a jiCTdon of distinction, a 
vu*«on«u:s Wofirior, &e, 

CaVaMPk, ^vu'.»i./fler' (F p.), in English hislorv was 
then iriie giieii to those who adhered to the rmne of 
Ohn.lpji 1., iia di.otmgiiished from tho Koiindhi .-ids, or 
Iru-iidsor the Furhanient. 

t' xVM.w R, in Mil., a woi^ of defence rai«ed on tlm 
lei .'I ol Ji iiiiHlion orciirtntn, about ten feet above the 
rampart ol ihe work, with a raiiipurt of its own iiliont i 
•IS tret in hriaht. Tho height of the eniubiM in.iKt 
depend on tlint ol the endnunco it is intended to eoni- 
IBHnd Tto* s des Hhonld b« parallel to the fwee^ of Ihe 
work on whieli it is eoiiAtrneted ; formerly it «iia iiiaili* I 
IB the form of a senneiivle. The object of thl^ d#»’i*n. ! 
siveworU is to gam height to eoniiiiami am rising j 
ground fiom which the enemy might direct a tire in!.» , 
the foriiflcatimis, and to pour a plunging lire inm their 
twmoh'-s. tVorUs raised hy the atta.-king pnriv on ilie 
gltici'tof a fortiflcHtiOfi, cotisisiing of a serii-s ot 
iormed by a bank of earth revetted with gnhions. from 
which a (ire muv be directed into the oommoB wuv. arc 
ecUed trrach caraUec*. 
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Cavamt, Htf-aun (Ff. cacobHc, from cAowiI, •' 
iiorse; ltd. caoolierv, a horseman or knight; Sp.ciiM- 
lero, a horseman ; Lat. eabal/ut, a horse), a naam ap- 
plied generally to soldiers noiinted on horschnek. Too 
J'riliah cavalry consist of twenlr-eight reginmitt, of 
which two are called Life-giiaras, one Horce^gnards, 
soven Dragoon guards, of which tlieOtliaredistingnidied 
as Curabiiiiers, and eighteen ordinary dragoon regi- 
ments, which are classed as Dragoons, 'litght'dragoODS, 
Litncers, and Hussars, as follows .‘—Dragoons, Ist, 2nd, 
flrh; Light-drsgnons, 3rd, 4th, 13th, I fth ; Lancers, 6Uk. 
nth, 12th, ](>lh,17th; iluSHar8,7lh,Hth, lOth, 11th, ]6tb, 
ISth. The English cavalry are siijierior in weight to. 
and better mounted than, any cavalry in the world. 
At Waterloo tho French ciiirassjers could not for a 
fiioruent withstand tho charge of the life-guards, for 
niiiti nnd horse were overturned by the impetus with 
which the household cavalry was launched against 
them, and literally ridden over hy iIkmu. A regiment 
ot dragoiins consists of eight, and aometimrs ten troops, 
of about eighty men each, including uon-commissioned 
olIlccrH; each troop has a ciiptain, lieutenant, and 
cornet; and two troops form u Bninuiron, and four 
‘ipiadrons a regiment. The term dragoon is derived 
from tho weapon with which tho French cavalry were 
iirnicd, that wero raised about iG'>r> by the Mareschal 
dc Bri'-sae, to > -past tho famous German reiters, who 
were skilled < the use of the pistol on horseback. 
Thi-i was a ah a tdunderbuss, with'^tho mnxxlo formed 
like the yawning jaws of a dragon ; whenee those that 
were armed With it were called dmgoniers, and then 
dragooim. Tho oilier names iippliod to F.ngliKh caval^— 
iimiiflv, hinccrs and hus-iarH— havn lUm been derived 
I'roin ioreign troops, tho former being in imitation of 

I lie Fulish lancers of the French arniv, v\ ho were armed 
with H long lance, and the hitter from the hussars, or 
fuin,ti,arJii, a spetMes of light c:i\alrv tliat formed part 
<*r Ihe nalioniil armament of I’ohind nnd Uun rary. 
With the etccpiiou of the lancers, wno enrrv a laooe, 
Mworcl, and pistols, tho English caviiby, both light and 
hciny, is armed with sword and carbine. The cavalry 
carbine is now a short lireech-lonrbng rifle, sighted for 
tiflO yards. Tho average annual cost of u cavalry regi- 
ment, incinding horHos, is consnlereil to amount to 
C2ri,iH)0. The price of a horse is al»out .Iji't or iJ2o, and 
1 C costs as much more to train him and render him fit for 
service. Carulrr,in latter times, luixcbcen alh^tpnrtant 
in continuing and Rccnring a victory, I’V pursuing the 
tUing loc, and turning what might otherwise have been 

II retreat into a rout. But, in early iiges, imltles were 
mainly fought with cavalry, who "wcic enrolled from 
among the uoblea and the more wcu'ibv part of the 
population. The natural te.it nres of tlrcei e rendered 
It impriicticnblo for the Greeks to m.ikc tlieir cavalry 
of Biindar iniporlanee to lint of oihep nations, and 
they depended entirely on their inlanfrv ; but tho 
]* minus, allhoiigli they paid great nl tent ion to tho 
flise^pliiie ond elleelneness of tlieir infaiitry, had largo 

j bodies of cavalry with everv consuls r uraiy. who were 
all men of good family and position. Tlie eavalr? of 
the I’artliiaiis was skilled in nttiick and flight when 
needful; they would lure on the Im? hv u feigned 
retreat, and bring down siddiiT after soldier with un- 
erring aim while galloping nt fnli sjieed on hbrsehack. 
The cnvKlry of the Anglo-Saxons, nnd of the linns, 
Giiths, Vandals, nnd northern tribes thui d»‘Stroyed 
the mighty Roman empire, were ju-tlv liimotis, and 
tMinpused the bulk of the armies of the day. Tho 
armies of tho Middle Ages were eompi»Ked chiefly of 
eavolrv, and, in Ihe time oftheCrn^aiti's, in I an try wero 
lint little esteemed ; but at Agineonrt, Cressy, and 
Pii-ctiers, the English bowmen did ainhnii service, and, 
with the introdnetinn of gnnfNiwder and run non into 
warfare, infantry and nrtiUerr becim to equal cavalij 
in impnrtanee, and weresuoneonsidcn-d moreessenl^ 
to War the brunt of the battle. In ths* carWpartof 
the iHth century, the cavalry of Poiund, or Pn§poliif, 
as it wa.s termed, consisted of lh»* nobles and (HUb 
of the kingdom, who were magnitleenllv armed and 
areoiitred. Who docs not admire the gnlimit volunteer 
riiviilrv of Charles I., that marie aneh bnltiant charges^ 
uiii1*>r flupert, the Murat of hie d»r ns a ravairvotneer* 
against the stem iron-clad crorqters of tho Farliaroent. 
Many of tho sons of these cavaliers . riiuiUtf^s, sorvod 
IB tho Sootch Qroys tho fint regular regkcMBt of 
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CATftlrjr that wai raised in fo|»laod, bj Chariea U.» in 
1081 . Bince that tinaef the earalrj haa alwaja forim 
• diatinguiahed arm of the British loilitarv aertice. 
The following are the diatiiietive duties of beavj and 
light cavalry lu the Britiah aerrice i— The latter make 
recoDibisMUoes^ and are uaod for outpost duty aud 
gathering proviRionii, as well as in pursuit of a Hjiog 
foe ; while the former are used to cover the retreat of 
an aimy. and oliarge the enemy’s cavalry and infantry, 
and capture his guns. It is considcrea that infantry 
formed in square to resist cuvulry cannot be broken ; 
but at the battle of >foliummersli, in Persia, MHrcli 20 , 
lHr» 7 , Britisii cuviilry broke a square ot Persian iufautiy, 
and rode llirrmgh them ; tor Captain Wren, a man of 

antic sire nnd power, who was torenio«t in tliecharge, 

avine lilted liis horse at the bristling lined bayonets, 
boro the meu tljut liehl tliciu to the ground inuier tho 
weight of himself and liis charger ; thus enabling those 
who were at Ins heels to ptMieiratc tho square. When 
about to make an al iafk, the caiulry, like the infantry, 
are divided iiilu tiio uitHeknig lorcc, the siippurta, and 
the reserve. CuMiIry rhsi ge ou\ulrv in lino, intiiitry iti 
ooiumn, and artilb'iy in h‘hi’!oH. (<SV« iCruKLOV ) Iis 
chief use is in pursuit or in covering a leireat, and an 
encounter with euislry is a huiid-tO'liund combat, 
which is selduiii tho case With iufaiitrr, and cun never 
happen with urtiUory. 

Catj'at. taV-ce-nf (Lnt. rnr^at, let him beware; 
from eaieo', is a cajitioii eulfrrd ui llie spit itiud eourt, 
to atop iiit-tiliitiiiiis of olorUs to beDeltcoa, prohutcA of 
wills, udniiiiitklratioiH, and such like, from being 
granted viithout the knowledge of the piuty that 
enters it. The enveat beiiig hidgecl nr entered, tho 

rooeediii"S are thereby sLiiyed, mi'l tho piouioicr, if 

e intend (o proeeeit, must wain the oilier party to Ins 
caveat, who cjn then enter and dHiuile the right io a 
suit io be iiisidulcd for the purpti&o of trying it. if 
he fail to do so, the matter will proceed ua li the caveat 
bad not been entered. 

Catks, or CsVKii.NK, itrt/rs, itW-erna (Lnt. ecn/a, 
caueraa, hollow), hollow places in tho enitii. They 
occur nioro or less ulong tho ro<'ky shoiou of all free* 
flowing seas, and arc the ret nils of nhrn«>iun by waves 
laden with fnigineiils of stone, nnd acting upon pre- 
eiisling tissnres or tbe softer portions of I bo exposed 
roeks. The most celebiuted eaierna, liowever, occur 
in hiiiest^jie htratu. and appear to he the lemilis partly 
of llssnrtng by suliterninean dislnrbtince, mid poifly 
of WHSto iiy the percohUnm and pis^nage of c.iibonnted 
waters. Some are eelehruied li-r their great extent, 
others for their gor;eoiiB sUl.icliles and slMhigmites, 
and many for their treafsiires of sub-fosiiil bones. 
Among the inost remurkuhlo caienis nniy he ineti* < 
iioiicd, one in the lunetitone nu k nt Ivirkdulo, York- I 
ahire; those luund in tin* cuibunih'rons lin>estoiie of 
Cilamorgiinsl-.ire, in which reinuius of Brit i'di pot teiy 
have been found, in addition to bones of biros and 
beasts, wbieh Inoo been dug up nioro thnn eicl.t lect 
below the present sniTace ; and i'iiigarBCave,inKtii{Ta, 
an island on the west eonst ot Scotland, a line exatnplo 
of a fi.'itnriiJ I'mern in biisalt or igneous ro(*k. In the 
limestone <-ir.iiA of !)■ rlvvshire ea^erns are found bneil 
with a cide.ireons de|>oMt of brilliant w Inteiiess, with 
pieces like leu les o I great wise hanging from tho roof! 
end 1 ising It tun the floor. Tin so j-ieees sumet irriee meet 
aud form cdhinitis. Among the Derlivslnre limestone 
oavci’UH, IVake sllole, near Cast leton,Foole'sli ole, aud 

the B:ig>|i:i\, Orottos, are the most remarkable. 

Catiahk, or Cam \K, L'ui} -e^iiirt (Sp. ruZiiu/; Arab. 
fiaLiurf from the Arab word qehnra, siginlyirig to press 
or ktrani, and season with f^t), an article of foc^ 
prepared m ({nssni fi«»m ihe roe of the sturgeon or 
aome other large llsh, and is made hy washing it in 
strong i meg -ir, and ufti rwards aalni.g. The taste tor 
eating caiiMie is aeqiured ; most people at first llndiiig 
ils'^moHi ancient and llah-likesnieir’aud oily taste very 
disagi'eci'ble. It is, lliercitirc, only epicures who a}>« 
prcciate it : henee ibe proierbol *’'ca\Mre to the mill- 
titiide,*’ wliieh IB applied to anythiug BOt likely to boj 
apprecial^fi by ibe comiijoti people. 

Cavy. (<SW Guivca-pio ) 

CsYasaa Pern's (AeeCArerrirH.) 

CvaaoTuva, M>«fi-o'>rA«s (a name pven by Tbeo- 
pbrutua to a spiny plant), in Bol., a gen of plants 
oekniguig to the uat, ord, M n mm aw * The young 
«0 
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of C. amfrioatuu sM uted oa im BalfingenfL Mfl 
111 New Jersey the leaves are employed as a •vbfuftu* 
ftir tea: benot they are eomiuoiily kuowA M Bw 
Jersey tea. 

Crdipjb, $e‘lV-d§ (Gr. a eppeiesofmookflj)* 

a term applioable to all the luoiikeya ol' liif A *”*riw* 
continent. 

Ckusio, ee6'-re-0, a fum. of ooleopterona iptaots of 
peculiar structure. The body is of an oblong foiV4 
arched above and deilcxed iu front ; tbe inandihli* 
curved, and entire nt the tip. The thorax ia broad^ 
behind, and the uiitenn.T generally lovger than the botd 
and thorax. Bonio of thi-se iiibccls arc rtuuarkabla flir 
having the aulouum beautifully paotiuutcd and of eotj 
great length. 

CxciiiuMViA, (Gr. beWJcs, liigbJeM* 

ing; fRMtVi, a fly), small two-wiiigcd flies, Uiat do- 
posit iiieir eggs on tho buds of growing plaQta. 
i'ho best kiiuan is Ihewheui-fly ( C\ cbAiia.vitf A'iludjir 
that niiiy bo been iu imtuensc iiihsbi s fl)ing abow 
wlieal-flflds about June. It dr)iobits its eggs ia (bo 
eeiitro ut ihe corolla, where the larva is hatched | and, 
bv dcvouni'ff the pollen, the plant la greuliy damaged. 
When flr^t iiiitchcd, they appear in the form of tiny 
loot less inuggoiB, taper Uiwards the head, und hluutat 
the hinder extremity, with the rings ot the i>cidy some- 
what wriekled and bulging at the aidei. They are at 
flibt perleeily transparent und eoloiirjess, but soon 
t:iko a deep yellow or orange colmir. The maggoU, 
when fully grown, are nearly an eighth i>i uu inch in 
length. 1 1 IS said lliul they quit the w heal ears at tho 
beginning of August, and ncstend iiilo the earth about 
hull an inch below the surface, where ihcy probably 
remain Llirougliout (he winter, making I heir appearance 
nguiii in the sinipo of wingi d (lies w heu Ilia SiU-ing COTB 
begins oi'oe more to show its head. 

Oi.Cttoi'iA, M-kro*’pi>a (after Ceerops, king of 
Aihens, whose le)(B wrra fabled to be uf snakes), 
in Hot., u gen. of pltinls belonging to flic iial. ord. 
Arinrarptieea!, C. pi-lfttla, a trei* growing in the West 
Imliea anil Boulli America, is ri murkal/ie loi its stems 
being hollow exeejit at tho notles. Owing to this 
pvciilniriiy, the sniuller brauchea are uiLcu used for 
in.iking wind inslruim'rits, S 

('rOAR, (Sfe ClvMU’H ) 

('I'nAK-iuiiU, Sfl'-dnr {An!peTi 9 erdrornnt), a Dativo 
of Aiiiern u. The iippcllalioii ot Cedar-liitd is given to 
It on aeiount of lU pariiulily (o tbe beriies of (bo 
cedar. The pBM-<on of the cedar-liird lor this •diet 
som"iiim'.t leads it into cxcesaes, and, perhaps, prema- 
ture As many as lit icon bei-iiea have been 

fbund III tho Ihrout of a single bird, *'The nest pt 
large lor the size of the bird, fixed in the forked or 
Imruoiital brunch of an njndc-lree, ten nr twelve fcci 
fiom the ground ; outivanily,and iil the bottom, is laid 
a miiHS ol S'>ai>e (liy stalks ol griiR'-., and the iusido U 
lined wholly with very flue stalks of the same materlaU 
The eggs arc three or four, of a dii>gv Iduish white; 
thick at the great end, tapering suiUlenlv, and ^ 
coming very narrow at the other; iiiarked with smaU 
mniidisli spots of black, uf various ai/.eii and shades, 
and the great end is of a pale, dull, purple tinge, marked 
bkewiac with vaiioon slmdis ol ntirp'c and black.**** 
(Wilson's Onnfhoioqy ) 'Ihe t.iclics uf tbe 

I parent biidwhen disturbed hi its iiesl arc singnltir. 

I On such occasions, the lemale ut once llies oil* to a dig. 

I taiic'«>; it neither exhibits llio iciisi diatreas, iii>r uttsm 
a solitary cry of luiueiilatioii, and liio ml ruder is left 
to examine the eggs or young at his linaure. Tlu) 
cedar-bird is largely cogsunicd aa an article of food, 
and at the end of autumn ia, uwmg to its vuraoily, in 
prime coinliiit.n. At this S( asoii a great quantity aro 
sent to I ho iiiurkcts. Tiio colour of this bird is, on tbo 
upper pnrts,>r>f a fawn-colour ; the idiiii is bldck, and 
the abdomen and breast yellow. Tbe wiui^s at e slaty- 
blue; the tuil-ftnitliers arc rich yellow, liuuud Ins 
fureheutl there is a dark line, covering the e\»‘s. U is 
about Hx inches and a half lu length, aud is rallisflig 
; siiin-bui’it liird, 

I Ci'Dau-woou, Oil* or, an sssenliul oil pfr>ctursd fagr 
|disiilicition from cedar-wciod at the raic ol twj)n^« 
eight ounces to the hundredweight t.f *I.Hiingi. ‘ Ifc 
contaiiis cedrolit, a wluls oryslaliino xo*id, und es^'MW, 
a liquid hvdroearbon. t' 

CiiAAft-woon, Tuicrpai or» ts readily aad# by 
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itetpiog the shstinM of the wood in proof epirit. 
Hiied with n fourtlt pert etch of tinoture of myrrh 
end rbeteay. end flevoured with e few drops of cm of 
p^^remt^ it forme e veloeble n^outh-wei b, termed 

Obsxat, $t'»drae, e perfhme procured from the 
rind of the oitron (CUru9 mediea) by expreesion end 
diitilletioD. It ie much used in the menufectare of 
noente, from poseesHini; e peculierly refreshins lemony 
odour. Extract of oedret is made by diAaolving two 
oonoes of the oil of citron in a pint of spirits of wins. 

OxDBBti, M'-drs*id (from eedru$, the cedar-tree. 
Its wood bavini; an aromatic reainous scent Uke it), 
in Bot., a Ren. of tropical trees, the type of the nat. 
Old. CMre/<ice«. C. jebrtfitgat C. Toona, and other 
species, have febrifugal and asirinRent barks, which 
hare been used as substitutes for cindliona. C. Toona 
furnishes timber reaemlilinR inshoRuuy, which is much 
used in the East Indies, and is occasionally imported i 
into this country under the names Toon, Tunga, Toma, I 
Ond Jsea-wood. 

OJiOBsr.AOKSi,se'dr«-fal'-se-s, in Bot.,tho Mahogany 
fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub- 
class Thalamyiorie, oonsisiing of nine genera, inohiding 
twenty-flrs species, chiefly natives of the tropical parts 
of America and India, — trees with liternate, pinnate, 
oxstipulato leaves. Tlie flowers are liypogynous and 
symmetrical; calyx and corolla with 4 or 5 divisions, 
both imbricated in sestivatiou; stamens double the 
number of petals, with united or distiuct fllaTiienta, and 
inserted on a hypogynous disk; ovary usually 4 or 
8«(ielled, with 4 or more ovules, and a simple stylo. The 
fruit is capsular, with atile plneontoa ; seeds usually 
numerous, flat, and winged. The plants of this order 
hare aromatic, tonic, astringent, and febrifugal proper- 
ties, and many of them ora valuable timber-trees. 
Mahogany and satin-wood arc products of the Cedre- 
laeeof. (See SwinTUirrA, CniiOitoxYLOX.) 

OuoROifU Bbkds. (See Bijuaiu.) 

Oltnivs, se'-ifrus (Ctr. kedroe), in l7ot., the Cedar, a 
gen. of trees belonging to the nat. ord. Vinarcoi, suh- 
ord. Abietea. The cetiar of licbanon (C. Libani) has 
been celebrated from th& earliest ages for its grave 
beauty, its 'longevity, aqU its raagiutude ; also for 
the excellence and durability of its timber. It is 
often alluded to in Bcripturo as an enibh'm of sta- 
bility and prosperity. Tim grove of cedars on Mount 
Lebanon is about three-quarters of a mile in circum- 
ference; but of the four hundred trees now stund- 
ing, there are blit twelve of extruordiiisry ago. One 
or these is sixty-threo feet in circumrcrencc, and 
has possibly beep in existence for some two thou- 
sand years. The cedar was introduced into England 
in the latter part of the 17th century, and one spe- 
cimen at Biou House, London, is now eight feet in 
circumference at three feet above the ground. The 
Deodar, or Himalayan cedlr (C. deodara), is also a 
msgiiiflcont tree, ond is held in great veneration by the 
Hindoou. The^ turpentine obtained from this speeies 
is much used in India for medical purposes, and is 
known by the name of Kclon-Jce-tel. 

CuiLiKO, eeeVdn^ {Lnt. ccelumf Fr. eiV/, the heaven), | 
an expression nnulled to the top or covering of a room, 
or any lofty builning of great size, as a church. It ni 
doriv^ froih words in the Latin and French languages 
that arc used to denote tho vault of heaven, which 
seems to oover that part of the world that lies within 
tho oircle of our horizou, in tho form of an immense 
vault; and it is probable that the obseriation of tins 
led to the adoption of the toiun. The ceiling is formed 
by nailing laths to the under surface of the joists that 
support the floor of tho sto^ almvo or the beams of a 
roof, and covering them with two or three coats of 
plaster. The ceilings of churches are often aemicireular 
in form, oiul divided into largo squares by bourns 
adorned with bosses ut the points of intersection, and 
that of the ohanccl is sometimes coloured blue nmi 
studded with stars. Flat rollings are sonietinies di- 
vided in this way, and adorned with painting and 
gilding, and those ot houses of the Tudor periiM are 
firetmpntJy enriched with mouldings. 

ClxiinLtA, (Gr.), was ancientlv anplicd to 

trqas^s or other things stored up ns valiiahle*., mid 
in the early Church denoted the saered vessels and 
ttleasils belonging to tho church. Hence, Ceimeluir- 
4W 


eha, or CHmtUopkgUust was the olBoer, la anoient 
ohurohes and monuteries, who had the onitbdy of 
these things; and as rolls and arobives were also 
under bis charge, he was also frequently called Chr- 
tophylaxt or (hittoe arekivornm. 

CKZ.AVI 1 XHB. (See CasLinoxrxuic.) • 

CsLABBiTT, eev-d-rentf among logicians is a name 
given to a mode of syllogism, In which the major pro- 
position and conclusion are universal negatives, and 
the minor a universal afArmativo ; as,— 

OB. None whose understanding is limited cao bo 
omnlseient. 

LA. Every man's understanding is limited. 

KENT. Therefore, no muu is omniscient. 

Cblastbacssc, ee-Ue-traV-ee-e, in Dot., tho Spindle- 
tree faiq., a nut. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in tho 
Aub.claSB Calynjloreet consisting of UU genera and about 
2tV) snecies, chiefly natives of the warmer parts of Asia. 
North America, and Europe, though many are found 
at tho Cape of Good Hope. They are shrulbby plants, 
with simple loaves and small deciduous stipules. 

I Flowers small, regular, and perfect, or rarely unisexual 
by abortion ; sepals and petals 4—5, imbricated in 
mstivation ; stamens equal in number to, and nlternate 
with tho petals, and inserted with them on a large, flat, 
expanded di^t ovary superior, placentas axilo ; fruit 
siijicrior, 2— V > Ued. The plants arc chiefly remark- 
alile ior the p< ••sencm of an acrid principle. The soeds 
of some coniam oil; those of Cetaetrue panutdatua 
yield an oil used as a medicine in India. Two other 
species of the typical genus, C. eeandem and eene» 
golentis, have purgative and exuetio barks. (See Catiia. 
Euonymus.) 

Crlkbv. (See Apivh.) 

CiiLSSTiivit, eeV'ee-tinft a mineral found in rhom- 
boidttl prismatic crystals, consisting of eulphate gf 
•trontia> It is the commonest mineral of strontia. 

Ci.'LBSTiKSi eeV’ea-tinSt a religious order, founded 
in the l.’Uh century by Peter de Meiiron, who was 
afterwards raised to the p.vpal chair as Cclestin V. • 
whence they took their name. This order speedily 
extended itself in Italy, France, G^crmany, and other 
parts of Europe. Their habit consists of a white gown, 
a cApucho, and a block scapulary. When they go out, 
they wear a block cowl with the capiiche. They ore 
allowed no animal food except when ill, and have fre- 
quent fasts. They rise two hours after midnight to 
sav matins. Tins order was numerous in the middle 
of last century, but it is now nearly extinct. 

Celibacy, eel'-tb-J^ee (Lot. caeiebu, iiiiiuarricd), is 
the Btato of unmarried persons. In the uncicut world 
celibacy was generally -viewed with disrespect, and 
legal enactments were sonirtimes issued against it. 
Among the Spartans those who lived in celibacy werw 
subjected to various disadvantages, and in their old 
age were not treated with the same re.spect os other 
citizens. Among tho Konians various moans were 
adopted to discourage colibiicj, and frequently fines 
wore imposed upon old bachelors. DiDnysius Holi- 
cartiasseua mentions an ancient constitution whereby 
all persons of full nge were compelled to marry ; liiit 
the first law of this kind of which wo have any 
certainty was that enacted under Augustui, called 
Lcjt Julia de Maritaniiu ordimbue, ami afterwards 
Popia-Popptea, or Julia Papia^ from certain amend- 
ments made on it under the consuls Papins and Pop- 
pieus. By this law divers prerogatives were given 
to those who had many children, and penalties im- 
posed on bU that led a single life— as, that they 
I could not succeed to an inheritance except of their 
nearest relatives, unless they married within 100 days 
after the death of the testator. The Church of Romo 
imposes a universal celibacy oii all its clergy, from the 
pope to the lowest deacon and subdeacon. • The advo- 
cates for this usage pretend that o vow of perpetual 
celibacy was required in the ancient Church as a con- 
dition of ordination even from the earliest apostolic 
times. This*, however, was evidently not the case, for 
we possess numerous examples to the contrary. It is 
ceiicrally believed that most of the apostles were mar- 
ried men ; St. Peter certainly wa^, and Philip, one of 
the seven deacons, was al 3 o a married man. SC. Paul 
asserted that he had the power to lead about a sister, 
a wile, as well M other apostles** (1 Cor. iz, Ja 
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tha spat altar tiia spotilet, wa bsvaaoaounta of several 
married bishops^ preabytart, and daoeont, Poljcarp 
mentioha Valent, preabyter of Philippi, who wst a 
married man ; and there are still extant two letters of 
Tertul)ian, a presbyter of the 2Dd centnry, addressed 
to bis wife, xfovatus was a married preiAy ter of Csr- 
tbace, as we learn from Cyprian, who was, in the 
minion of some, also himself married ; and so was 
Ciecilius, who oonverted him, and Kuinidina, another 
presbyter of Carthage. Many of the ancient fathers, 
however, wrote in favour of celibacy ; and as early as 
the beginning of the 4th century somo persons in* the 
Church advocated the passing of a law obliging the 
clergy to abstain from marriage. At the eouncil ol 
Nice, A.D. S:!5, a motion was made to that clTect ; but 
it was so strenuously opposed by Paphuutius, an Kgyp< 
tian bishop, that it was laid aside. Sirioius, who died 
about the end of the 4th century, woathe first pope 
who forbade the marriage of the clergy; hut celibacy 
does not seem to ha\e been complctclv estublialicd in 
the Church till thn papacy of Gregory Vjl., at the end 
of the 11th century, and even then it was loudly com* 
plained against by many writers. The old Knglish and 
Welsh records show that the clergy were married there 
as lute as the llth century. Celibacy was established 
in (he Greek chiireli by the council of Trullo, (]{)2, but 
only as regards bishops. Presbyters, dcacona, and all 
tho inferior orders, may live in the married stale after 
ordination. Perhaps celibacy more than iiiiylhing else 
is to be regarded as the weak poiut of the Itoumii Ca- 
tholic church, and that which contributed most to the 
success of tho Reformation. The violence thus done 
to human nature was the cause of tho gross immorali- 
ties that prevailed in tho Church, and rendered the 
priesthood the despised omong the people. At tho 
timoof the Bufomiation tho attention of the Church 
was directed to this subject, and it was discussed at the 
eouncil of Trent (loG3), whether celibacy ought still 
to bo maintained ; but the majority woro in its favour. 
Bcocntly, and even within the last few 3'enrH, the «;u*‘s- 
tion has'bcen agitated in various parts of the coiitiuent, 
particularly in Gcrniuiiy. 

CsLtAiiius, or Ckixvba&ius, (f^at., 

cellarer), an onicer in luonaatrnes to whiiin belonged 
the caro uud procureiucnt of proiitiioiis for tho cun* 
vent. 

C'Ei.LiTT.8, a religious order, founded at 

Antwerp in the bcgsuning of tho litli century. Their 
patron was one Alexins, a Roman ; and hence, in Itaij', 
they were culled Alexiaiis, but in tho Netherlands and 
Germany, where they had many nionastencH, Cellito!i. 

Cells, telU (L»t. cella, a cell), in Phys., are 
closed vesicles, or minute bugs, formed by ii mem- 
brono in which no dclinilo structure can be dis- 
cerned, and having a caxily which may contain mat- 
ters of variable conoistenre. TIicpo cells, remaining 
tts separate corpuscles in tho fiuids, and grouped 
together in the solids, persisting, in tome eases, with 
but Idtlo change, in others undergoing a partial or 
thorough tninsrorination, produce the varieties of 
form and structure mot with in the animal snd vege- 
table tosturcs. The embryo Animal, ns well as the 
embryo plant, is, in its early stages, entirely formed 
of cells of A simple and unilorra character ; and it is 
by a gradual transformation in (he progress of deve- 
lopment that some of these cells bcconio converted 
into the di\ersiiied elements of a complex iubric. We 
find in the operations of the simple cell an epitome, oa 
it w'crc, of tlio-e of the highest and most complex 
plant, which again bear a close resemblance wiih tlios« 
that arc imincdiKtely concerned in tho nutrition uiid 
reproduction of the animal body. Everv cell owes its 
origin, in some way, to a pre-ex'isting cell. In plunts, J 
the most colnrann mode ot multiplication is the subdi- 
vision of the original cell into two halves. Sometimes 
the now cells originate in little bud-liko proniiiuoicea 
on the surlace of the parent cell, which, after a lime, 
become detached and form cell<i. Coils Lu^c proper^ 
• spheroidal or rounded shape, but thev tissuroe va- 
rious forms from comm;: in contort witli other cell*. 
Certain of tho onimal tissue<*, in their earlier comli- 
tions, appear in Uirm of a congeries of cells, almost 
entirely resembling the vegetable cells, and in their 
aubsequeot transformation pess tUrpugh a seiica of 
changes resembling those that occer in vegetable de- 
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velopment. In nnimAls, as in plants, them sra 
principal ways in whioheeUsnay bedavelppnd; niniill^ 
within the cavity of a previously existing cell, in nrblM 
case the process ia said to be eiidsyenoiia; or te tiM 
midst of a plastic fluid, or llaitema, probably oonttfal* 
ing cell-germs, which has l>con prepared or elabomted 
by cells of a previous generation, but which has bean 
set free by their rupture. The nucleus seems to pai«* 
form a much more important part in animal than itt 
plant cells, in which, indeed, os a rule, it is absent | 
and even in animal cells it is often wantiug. It is n 
small round or oval body in the interior of the oellf 
sometimes lying free, hut nt other limes attached to 
the cell-wall, and averaging in diameter, in the animtl 
cells, irom to of an inch. In the oonvertion 
of colls into the several tissues, there ia in different itt- 
Matices a great difference, not only in tho nature and 
extent of the change which the cells undergo, bnt also 
in tho condition which these bodies have attained when 
the process of ohangc commences. In some cases they 
have already acquired a distinct cell-watl and cavity; 
in others they never attain the condition of cells striouy 
so culled, and tho process of transrormatiuii begins 
while Ihcy may be said to be Yiut in a nascent state. 
The following arc tho principal modes in which cells or 
their elcmcnta are metamorphosed: — I. Increase in 
Hixe and change of figure ; 2. allcrat.ion of substanee 
and of emitciits ; 9. division into fibrils ; 4. changes 
in tho relation of cells to each other; A. formation of 
membranes and fibres from tho blastema, without tho 
intervention of actual cells ; fi. changes in (he nuclei 
of cells; and 7. ulterior changes iii the blastema. 
Two or more of tho processes hero mentioned may 
occur in the sumo cell. — Itrf. KoUiker's MaHual ^ 
Jfuman llxitnlotjy; Von MoliL's Awilomy ttvd Ph^n- 
ofntjyof the Vegftahie Ctllj Carpenter's Prineiplgs qf 
Phtinologtf ; Quaiii's Anatomy. 

Cellulah Tissue, ifl^^lu-lar, in Anat., is the old 
nairic given to what is riowoommonly knee ti as areolar, 
rcticulur, or connective tissuo. It is composed of a 
largo iiumhcr of small transfiarent fitirils, each ohont 
5>f an inch diameter, erosHing ea«*h other in all 
(lircciHtnH, and leaving sni^lopcn soaccs, or ureot^ff 
whence its iiamo of arcoIai^iHSue. TJiis in one af tho 
most etlciisively dilliised of all the tissucH of the human 
body, forming thn connecting medium of till thn others. 
It ia veiy' sjiunngly supplied with blood -vcs.icls, and no 
nerves have been found distributed to it. 

(’fi.lulak Tissue, in Dot. {Set* Tis^urs.) 

Cellulaki.s, in Rot., phi ills composed 

of eclliilnr ti‘-Btte only, lorniing ono of ihn lw»t groat 
subkingdoms in Candnlln’s sy.<stein of eluNNification. 

C’LLo.siA., ill Rot., a gen. of plants belonging 

to (ho iiat. ord. Awnranf/iumv. filcveriil species have 
bright-colonrod persistent (lowers, nnci arii cultivated 
in our gut fens. The bcst-knowii is C. erisfa/a, the 
coHi’s comb. 

Ci LT, tele (Lat. celth, a chisel), in Archocol,, is tha 
i.ftine given to eertiiin iiisirumcnts of stone or bronsA, 
used by pe«)i)le in the enrhest state of cnilization, aud 
found chiefly in tuuiuh snd oilier early earthworks 
in Wesiern Kurope, 1'ho term ban been somowbat 
Ino.Ncly applied to various kinds of ciiUinginstrumeoiSf 
but it is now generally rest rieted to c1ii8|;In or smali 
iiiHiruments of a similur character. Some of thestotie 
ceils tire extremely rude and martithMul, but othert 
lire beautifully shaped mid highly polirhed. They vary 
considerably in sixe, but arc coiniiioidy about six tnebev 
in length, and generally briir somo npprovimation in 
shnj'c to an incisor lootb. Bronze celts belong to m 
soDiewhiit higher state of social progress, and present 
a greater diversity of form than the stone celt, Thero 
are niimcroiis examples of both kinds in the British 
Mtiseuni. — Ref. JEnglith Cyrioperdia— Arts and Sci- 
cm*e'*. 

Ci:LTTBrBrA58, feW-W-re-lint, or keW-i-bff-ri-Sm, a 
people fjf ancient Spain, who are supposed to ha^e benp 
descended from the Celts of Gaui, who, having in»i«ft 
grated into Spain, became mixed with the niitire Iberi* 
Hos ; and thus their descendants became distinguiNlied 
fur t he best oualitica of both peoples. They inhabited « 
large inland district of Spain, corresponding to the S.W. 
portion of Aragon, nearly tho whole of Cuen^ and 
bnritt, and a large part of Burgos. They were a bravo 
and warlike people, equally distinguisbed os cavalry 
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Md M fciot>«oldicrt. »ti<l proved formidable eotaf^- 
niete both to the Carthuffiniant and Homans. They 
were subdoed by Uanuibm with diOicolty ; and, after 
haTinie submilted to the Romans in the second Puuio 
war, they subsequently revolted aeainat them. It was 
not tU after tlio wars of Sortorius that tlicv were ilniJIy 
subdued, and began to adopt the Roman huiguage and 
manners. 

CsLTic AncsiTECTTiBit, self -fi*, orl'eR'-fh.—Tiilsterm 
is somelinies applied to the rude attempts at buildiiieiii 
stone which were made by the Colts of (iaul and llri* 
tain. They consist qbiefly of Druidicul remains in the 
form of tem pies atid cromlechs. The temples were hut;e 
blooks pf stone set up in a circle, iu a vertical position, 
which support others placed horizontully upon them, 
as imposts or lintels. Borne of these stones bcur troces 
of the chisel, and the upright aud transverse blocks 
were often fltted togctficr with roorlisc'und'tenon 
joints. The cromleehs, which consist externally of a 
largh bloolc supported on three or four smaller ones, 
were su]ipo8ed to have been altars on which the 
j>niSds Baer)iic(*d human and other victims : but they 
have been found to be monumental records covering 
cavities below the surface of tlie earth, in which bones 
of men and animals, and stone iinplcments, liuvo been 
4iMOvered. The ttneat Druidicul circles or temples 
that still remain tolerably perfect are those of Stone- 
bongo and ilvehiiry, m Wiltshire, and of Oarnac, nrnr 
Auray, iu the department of the Morbihan, in the 
north-west of France. Oronileclia are to bn found in 
many parts of the Rritish isles, the Channel Islands, 
France, and other parts of Eitropn. Tlie most remark- 
able in (his country are at Plus Newydd, in Anglesey, 
and n«*iir Avle^iord, Kent, the latter of which is known 
«a Kit’s Coty House. 

CuLTis, neW-iHt in Rot., a gon. of trees belonging 
to the Uimtirfa, or ICUn order. The fruit of <7. orvi- 
donialin, which is commonly known aa thu Sugar-berry 
<Hr Nettle-tree, has a swoctish, ustringent taste, ntni 
baa been used with some success in dysentery. C. orUn^ 
ia/i» has iiromatm properties. 

Oklth, <ir Kki.th, smu, AW/s (Lat. Gr. 

G-alutai)t an anuienl. race of people, which at one time l 
appesi* to have inhiilnled the greater part of Central I 
and Western Rurope. 'lUio recent researches of philo- 
logists have shown (hat the Celtic language belongs to ' 
the Itidu’Gcnimiiic group; but nt what lime they 
migrated westward is unknown. They appear to havo 
been d \tded into two great families, — the Gauls, who 
iuliiiUtid GanI, to whom the name of Celts is more 
pro)>erly applied, and the Cinibri, or Cimmeni, wlio 
appear to have nngi’ated from Asia at a later period, 
and anread theinsehol over Germany to theOenin. 
Herodotns, the father of history, iiiciitions the Celts 
and Cviiei(]p as inhabiting the remotest parts of Europe 
towards the setting of the sun, near the sources of 
the Diitiiibe. A great immigrstion of the Guiils into 
Italy look place 111 the reign of the Roman kingTiir- 
quinius rri-,ciis, under the leadership of Uelloresns; 
and at the saiiio time niiothor horde of them, undei 
Segovesus, crossed the Rhine, and, advancing ns far as 
the II ereytnan forest, settled along the Duiiube, and 
in the ooiintrr now* called Rohemia. At a very remote 
period tlio Celia* hud also passed into Spain, where 
their descendants becamo afterwards known iis Celli- 
beriniisi and they bkewiso crossed over into Rritain. 
Several Hubaeqiieitt irruptions of the Gauls took plitco 
into Uidy ; nnd in 0 0. :h>d the city of Rome was taken 
and hiirned hv ihese barbarians. About USO n.c. avast 
multitude of 'Celts or Gauls invaded Maoedonia nnd i 
Greece, upreiuliiig terror and devastation every w hero 
before thciu, and, after making immense booty, re- 
turned honieviHrds. An invasion of barbarians from 
the east of tiu* Rhone and north of the Danube, about 
B.O. U'.l, first ituide (he Romans acquainted with the 
Oimbri. Some years Inter the Toutones and Cimbri 
attackful the 1 K‘(l' 0> ; and Cicsar states that the Reigsc ; 
were the only people of Galiiu who prevented the' 
Oimbri and Teuiones from invading tiieir territory. | 
The pow(>r of (he Celts in Europe was, however, on the j 
dfiolinn long before the time of Cicsnr. The Gauls of 
Italy had been aubjupited by the Romans; snd in 
Gaul they were pressed on one r>di* by the Beigsennd 
Oermiiiis, snd on the other by the llierians. The | 
f gmaiua of the wiolent Oelts are now found in Brittany, 
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Wales, the Highlands of fiooHand, the Isle of Mao, aadl 
Ireland. The Celtic tongues are the Sootoh «id Irish 
Gmlio, the Maux, Welsh, Cornish, and Breton. The 
Basgne, it is now generally agreed, is not a dialeot of 
the Celtic. We know nothing of any original Celtio 
alphabet, now of any works in that langnage ; but in 
Gaul they seem to have become ocquiiintea with tho 
Greek language from the colony of Mnssilis (M^ 
seillcs). The Celts were men of large size, fair com* 
ph-xion, blue eyes, nnd light-coloured hair. They were 
of a ilekle disposition, warlike, vain, boastful, and 
clamorous. Their government seems to have been a 
kind of aristoeracy, their chiefs forming a senate os 
supreme council. The Druids formed a powerful body 
among them, being the guardians and interpreters of 
ihcir laws, as well as the ministers of tbeir relimon. 
They were also the in-.t melons of the ]>eopls in sU 
kinds of knowiciign with which they wore acqnsiiited. 
Their bards or poets Imd also great Inllucnce among 
them, and used to accoinpuny their songs with instru- 
mental music on harps and the like. The Celts had no 
temples nor iniiigca. luit worshipped their deity in 
groies and fori-sts. Their religion seems to have been 
originally a f>ort of TheiHin ; but they afterwards adopted 
sonic of the gods of the ClermuiiH and other nations. It 
is nndoubteo tl it they otl'ered hiinian vietinis in tbnir 
sacrilices.— 27- 'rich.arj’s Euatern Oritfhi of the Cellic 
Natiom, edit, '.y Dr. Latham, 1S57; Binith's Die- 
tinnarif of G -k and Itonan Geo(fraphif { EnfflUh 
Cyt'lopo'dia — Art.i nnd Siaences. 

Gruknt, »e-ment\ a (eriii applied to those build* 
irig iiiatorials of a eulciimics uiui fulicions nature wbich» 
when mixed with water, aft quickly. By this propei^ 
they arc oiRlingiiislied from mortars, which require 
tune to harden. Natural cements are obtained by eal* 
eiiimg argillaceous limestone containing silicate of alu- 
mina. The stone bring burnt, the eiirhonio ocid is 
drnen oft’, and when water is added, a hydrated sili- 
cute of lime and alurmna is formed. Cerneutsthua mads 
are known in Kngltind ns Jtoinnn cements, and are pre* 
pared from the septiiria found in the liiis and London 
clays. Artiiiciol cements of this character arc mads 
hy'caleiiiing carbonulo ot limn and fine river mud 
together. i'ce/ZawiI crineMf ismndein thisway. JTeefis's 
mnent is obtained by reculcining gypHiim which has 
been onen burnt, nnd 'afterwards saturaled with alum- 
water. Pat'!ir» cement is niado m the same way, borax 
being substituted for idiim. Oil remenU, consisting of 
lime, powdered tiles, iitlinrge, and oil, were formerly 
miiclimed; Imttlievdo not htaud tho London atmo- 
sphere, nor lui\c they any powers of res sting fores, 
Temporaru rewente iiro used by diUercnt workmen for 
holding their works while in progress. Thus, in lens- 
griiiding, tho glass plate is held to tho tool by a mix- 
ture of resin, beeswax, iii.d whiting. In joining gas- 
pipes, while or red lead, ground with oil, is used. 
Elretrh rement is composed of 1 of beeswax, 6 of 
resin, niul 1 of red oehre. For engineering works, a 
inixturo of two ounces of eahamniotiiac, one ounce of 
sulphur, and sixteen ounces of iron filings is made, and 
when required for tiic, it is mixed with twenty parts of 
iron bonngH or filings, und made into a paste with 
water, and applied imniediatclr. A sulphide of iron 
gradually furins, making the joint as strong as tho 
iron of which the inirts are composed. A good oe- 
meut for mending ehina is mtide by mixing fresh 
plaster of Pans with whro of egg and appmng it 
iiumediatoly. While lend, carcf^ly applied, also 
answers the pnrposo very well. 

Cbuentatiox, se-mra->ur»cA»tt, the process of con- 
verting iron into steel bv being heated, in the form of 
burs, for sevonil hours with ob.arconl-powiler in a chest 
of refruetory clav. Tho result of the operation is called 
hlhtered jiiclrf, from the iipoevranf'o of the surface. (5 m 
I noK and Bteei., nnd Ui.ibtebsd SrsEL.) 

CxsiETEUT, sem'-e-fer-ir (Gr. koimeterion, from ksf- 
wiflo, I sleep), denotes litemllv a dormitory, or placo 
(iar sleeping in, nnd was ni>plied by the early Chris- 
tians to a place of buriul, as indicating their belief in n 
future resurrection. (5re Burial.) 

CrxoTArn, •aw'-o-Uif (Gr. kenoa, empty, and tapkotm 
a tomb), IS nn empty tomb, a (ponunient areoM 
in memory of a deceased person, ajmrt from tho body. 

CsKSES, fwa'-ser (Fr. fiiceeiier, to perfume), s,vaao 
or sacred veasdi used for buriuBg inoenss. The Jafnali 
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oeBMr was % aort of ohaflii|;oduii with or witbout » 
baiidb»t, and probablj of rarioDa forma. Joaepfaua talb 
ua thal ILinff Solomon made 20,000 cold canaara for thr 
tampla of JariMalem to oITor perfomea in, and 00,000 
othara to carry flra io. Ceiiaera ware alao much uaed 
bribe Graeka and Romana, bein^ by the former tomicd 
ikmmiateriont and the latter thnnhulum. They are 
Btill naed in the aarrioa of the Roman Oatbolie churoh 

CsiraoRS, 9en*-Mn (Lat. eeareo, 1 tdeo aecotint of), 
two oflicera amonc the ancient Komana, flint appointed 
br the fifth king of Rome, Sorviiia Tuliiua. After the 
abolition of the monarch v, theoflloo of cenaor waa held 
hr the oon^ula. Special magiatratca were ultimately 
electcJ I theae were all fiatriniana until 301 a.c., when 
Oaiua MaroiiiH, a plebeian, wna elected. A decree 
waa afternuriia iaaiied, wliirh enacted that one of the 
two censora eboiild alwaya bo a plebeian. The dntiea of 
the censorship were, — to take tlie eenans aud rei;iatcr 
the property of tho Roman people ; to anperintend 
and watch over the public morality, and administer J 
the niiblio flnuncca. Tho ofiieo was looked upon aai 
ilio nieliest in the state next to the dictatorship, and 
wsM oriirinully held for tho term of 11 vo ycara, hut 
afterwards oulytfbr u yenr and a half. The decisions 
of the censors were received with much reverence. 
Aa tho rccul.itora of public morality, they exercised 
absolute powers, which were much ifreade«l. In time 
these powers were extended from pulilic invest if;utiou 
to private, and the censors could inflict disjrrace on 
any person whose conduct they disapproved of, either 
in repird to business or domestic iiiitlters. In the re* 
gulutmii of till* piihlie treasury they took upon them« 
selves the coUeetion of all taxes, rates, und tithes; 
they also prepnrod tho budget or atutement of tbc 
natiniml fliiHiices. 

C£lr^OKsulP OP TUB Press denotes that kind of 
wxnmin it ion by governmeut oiTieiiils, to which printed 
publicutioiia are lu some countries auhjected. previous 
to their coming before the pnhlio. Koon after the in* 
▼ention of printing, tho Church became aware of the 
dangerous chn meter of (lie mighty power that liud 
eprung up. The pric* ts felt that i lie' d]iru<iion of know* 
ledge would be dci^tructive of (heir iuilurnco over tits 
people ; and licneo they exerted all theirpowcr against 
it. Thev endeit\onred' llrst to prohibit Uj'* rcad’iie, 
and fti'tenvurdi they placed restrictions on the printing 
of liocLs. An ecclc’iasticiil siiperiutendencc of the 
press wan iutrodiiccd in 1 179 and J 196; but was more 
completely estuldished liy hull of Leo X. in In 

this the bisliopR und inipii'iiinrs were required to 
oxamiue all hooks lietore tliey were printed, iind thus 
to prevent the promnlgntii.n of heretical opinions. 
This principle of censorship the Church rif Ron.e stiij 
adVjeres to, und enforces in nil countries where ehe has 
the power to do so. For the heneflt of thoso rountnee 
io which sh 3 hndiiot the pn\v«'r to enforce her wishes, 
indices were prepared of such books us were not to he 
read ninler i»enaJtv of church censure. The Jud^jr 
Libmrum rrnhibifnrum was commenced hy the conncii 
of Trent ( I .*»+(«). For « or! * oi im est nhlishcd character 
which runnoi well he prohihiied, there is on Index Ex- 
wrffatcnnsi^ denoting thiil they are only to bo rend after 
Ming corrected or expiirgaied. In' those countries 
where VrotestanliHin esiHhlished itself, a censorship of 
tho press wti^ also mitintnined, but in a more nn'dilled 
form. In Fiigluiid it was the pnictice to license books 
to be printed, the licensing power being chiefly mono* 
polixcd bv (he hiohops. Ilcrice, wo fieqnently seo the 
word Jwnriiuiifitr (lot it he printed) on old fiooks. It 
was ahiilialicd in this conniry in 1691, and now nnT 
work mnv be published; but the fiarlics concerned will 
bo ornciiithlc to Inw if it roiitairi anything iliegiil or 
libolloiis. There me diflerenl modes of ceusorsliip; 
but the more ctmirnort are when (he MS. has to bo siAi- 
mitted In tiiecxaniJiiHttoiiof n public officer or licenser, 
who dciciCN liny objectionable psHsages, or when the 
work is cviimiiied inter lM*iiig printed, and found to 
contain ain I lung oljcetinniihtc, its sale is (wohilutod, 
cod the author or publisher liubio for prosecution. 
{Set L*d«'rty or THE Piirss ) , 

CKUNrsn, Hetd-nkurtf is u judgment condemning some 
hook, 8<'t iim, or person. Errfeeiathetil eeneure is aspirt* 
taal piiiii:ib>neiit inflicted bi* some ecclesiastical judge, 
vnereby n Christ inn is deprived of cft.iiTnunion w ith the 
Ohnreht or • elcrgymau proUibited from exercising 



I tbo sooerdotol ofllee. These oenwros are eBOoaHMMle 
I cation, ■uepenirioii, end iiiterdiot. 

Cbhsvs, ssa'*sKS (Let. eeiWKs, from eemco, I ttSk 
value, or eatecm)i denotee on enumeration ef thi 
' people, Boch na is now mode nt ttat(*d periode in whmS 
\ of the oountries of Europe. Tbo practice of numbee^ 

I ing the people appears to have prevailed in eertalB 
> countries from a Vciy early period. We ore told thil 
I about 600,000 men of Israel went up oni of Kgypis 
besides women and ohildran, und tfaore is reason to 
I belie VO that tliey had borrowed tbo practice from the 
Egyptians, among whom they hifid (leon living. At n 
later period, David incurred the anger of Jehovah bp 
I numbering tlie people. Joab and the captains* of the 
ho->t were eniploved to do this work, ana it ooeopind 
them nine monllis and twenty day^. the niinibor of 
raliHiit men in Israel being 8(i0.0(M), in Judoh GOO,OQOu 
I n these early times, the object of numbering the pec^ 
wiiH chiefly io ascertain ttia number of fighting men net 
could lie brought into the field ; ond hence we find that 
no aecoiint is taken of women and children. Alulntav 
period, among the Greeks and Roiuaus wealth eoaiB 
to be regarded as an important priimiplo in the static 
and the census was taken more for ascertaining the 
weiilih of the people, in order to sdjust the rights and 
diiticM of citizenship among the dillerent chisiies, 

\ioiiit to the time of Bolon, a oitizeirs rights iit Athena 
dept'iided upon his anoestry ; hul that liiwgirer sub* 
stituted property for birth, god made n cilizeirs right! 
and duties dependent upon his properly. Accordtnmy, 
nil the citizens were divided intA) lour cl'nsses, aceordiim 
to tlic'r annuiil ineome. lly the laws of Bervius Tu£ 
liii*<, the Uuiiian citizens wefo divided into six elosses, 
iicrorditig to the amount of their property. ThcRomun 
c Ml* us was taken with groat care, and was very minuto 
and full. It indicated not only the number and re* 
a.icctivc classes of all free persons, but their domestie 
(HiMtion us hiiubands and wives, fathers and inolhen» 
sons unci daughters. Tho oen*ps. which at first wrie 
employed to uncertain the military strengl h of n |)OOple, 
Miia ulicrwnrdr. tlndr wealth, may now be said to have 
in view the much nioro important object ol ascertain- 
ing, in its vvidciit serine, tho social condition und pro- 
grcRS (if a people, \\;lh a view aim to tinding out tnoM 
conditions, privBieiil and moral, upon which social pro* 
gress and wcU’-being depend. It is not a little rsma^ 
able, iliat the (Ir t census of this countiy dales only 
lioin me beginning of the present cetiMiry (1801), 
Frci ions to that lime, the iiiost vngnc idriia prevailto 
us to thn ainount of its population. Since then • 
cctiBUR ol tho propio bus Lerii taken tlrociiniully, and 
niiiih tidiiablc iiilorination hi|! in tins way been col* 

I ireted US to (ho ngc, rank, sezrooiidiiiori, &c.. of eaell 
I person. I'ho lust census was taken on 7th April. 
und gnie the total population oi tlie Unit' d KiitgdOQI 
a* A sehcdule was Icli at each bouse CM 
S.itiirdav, (liii April, and called for on Mrmduy, ihi 
nth, to )»e filled up, with pnrtieuliiis of etery peraoB 
who pHSsed tho night of Huiiduy in the liotise. If# 
t*'werthnn enumerators were emphiyed in die* 

fnbuiing and coUrcling the Khcdules. lH’:<ides 4|240 
•nipcnnt ending olHcers, and the Custom 'ItMUse oHloeif 
mid others employed to enumerate persons in vesMdUi 
In other cutintrira, tho period bcluceii the taking #f 
each census varies generally from tlirw to ten yeun| 
lining three yeiini in Fnissia and Aiisirin, fh'e yeoetto 
Fi’sncc, and' ten in tho United (f) •‘Imich Ameriafli, 

CexT, tent (Lat. cen^am, a hundred), is ii term foe- 
qiiciiilv used in commerce todciiulc a certain rate 4# 
ratio, being so much per hundred. 'J'hus five |H*r omlu 
pr«dU or loss upon a trausnctiou implies that Ut# 
tttrionnt of profit or loss is iri the pronoriion of ifiS (Ml 
c \ pry jk K)0. This rate is termed t he per .ce nfufft. Oi^ 
IS also the name of Cv rtain small coins in \hi‘ious eottu- 
tries, licmg the hundredth partof other cniiiH ; ihusi# 
tho I'n led States the cent is the y}f„ psrl of a dollar, or 
ntiout. one halfpcnuy Englisli; in France the cent i|^ 
, ,'n part of a franc, about ^ of ii peimv Fncln*h ; aamT 
III IJnllsnd the cent Is tis pait of the guilder, or ( of# 
petiTiv iCnglisb. 

CsvTAVBs, sen'-fors (Or., bii11*slnvcr«). a wild raoi 
of men w'ho in uneient times uihubtied RIouui Pello#» 
in Thes*a1v,Btid who were fabled to have been hm f me# 
and linlf borses,— 4be upper part of the figure lieiilg 
ihet of ftmtiia the lower tlui of oborse. Xtogr#!# 
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believed to here been ekllibl horeemen.'snd the fobla 
mbftblj arose from the man and horse beinf; mistaken 
for one animal. Their chief occupation was bull-hunt- 
mgs whence they received their name. They are oelo- 
brated in Greek mvthulpgy on account of their war with 
the Lapithee and their contest with Hercules. 

OsiTTA onus, ren-for'-ua (Lat., the Centaur), a con- 
stellation in the southern hemisphere, between those of 
Lupus and Ara ; it contains about thirty-Uve stars, one 
of which is of the first mamitude. 

OBXTXLOQUtuM, uu-ti-UZ-kwi-um (Lat.), in a term 
applied to oolleotionsaof one hundred sentences or so}'* 
ings : as the Centiloquiom of Kornies, containing one 
hundred aphorisms or astrological sentences fttlncly 
oaoribed to UermesTrismegistus, and the Ccntiloquiura 
of Ptolemy, a famous astrological work. 

CnHTiPXDE, ecH'-fc-pcdc (Lot. cenfum, a hundred ; 
jpcdca, feet), {8vol*)pe»dra), a gen. of carnivorous 
nuloMt distinguished by possessing antcniuc of four- 
teen joints or upwards ; a moutli composed of two 
mandlbics, a ^uadriild b'p, two paljii or small feet, 
united at their base, and a second lip formed by 
a second pair of diluted feet joined at their origin, 
and terminated by a strong hook, having an opening 
beneath its point, through which n strong poison is 
fjeeted. In the West-lndia islands and the hotter 
parts of America the centipedo is regarded very bcri- 
oHsly as a pest. They attain a length of fire or sir 
ineb'es, and very frequently find tlieir way into beds. 
They will endeavour to escape wlien a light is brougiit 
into the room, but, if molested, will turn and hue, the 
bite immediately producing inflammation and fever 
The common English eontipodo, however, isaliarmtehs 
thing, not exceeding an inch in length, and for ilic 
moat part hiding under the decayed bark of trees and 
among old liimlier. 

Okkto, imnf-ta (Gr. keMiran, a thing of pn(e]ie.s), is a 
literary oomposition formed of verses or passages irom 
one or more authors, disposed in a difiercnt order, iiud 
arranged so as to bring out a diUbrent meaning. Con- 
siderable dexterity was frequently disnlnyed in the 
eorabiiiing of passages of diilbroirt autliors so as to 
form a regular and connecting wliole. Thus there 
won in early times Jlom^-ceufoncg and 
VtriftlMHi. It was also a favourite uinusoment lu the 
Middle Ages. 

Ckxtumi Obimtxal Cov»t, ten'-b'd/, a court rsla- 
bltslicd in lH3ir for the purpose of trying enses oi 
treason, murder, felony, and misdemeanour com- 
mittod withiu the city of London, the county of Mid- 
d^oz, and parts of 'Essex, Kent, and Hurrey. It is 
also authorised to otlVnccs committed ou the 
high seas and other imieea uilhin the jurisdiction ol 
the Admiralty of Phiglund. The court of QueonV 
Bench may also order a certain class of oirendera to 
be tried here. Tlie area over which the jaru>diction 
of the Central Criminal Court extends is nearly one 
hundred and thirtieth part of the area of England and 
Wales i but the proportion of population is only oiie- 
aewntli, when compared with that of England and 
Wales. The district included in the jurisdiction, and 
mentioned above, is. for all purposes under the act by 
which it was estoiblished, considered as one county, 
and in all iadictineiits and presentments tlio venue 
runs, Central Criminal Court to wit.” The judges 
may be sclooted from a very extensive list. They may 
Consist of any two or more of the following porsoiis': 
♦-the lord mayor of the city of Loudon for the time 
being, the lord obaiu*cllor, tlie lord keeper of the groat 
seal, and all tlie judges of her majesty's courts ol 
Queen's Uoneb, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, for 
the time b*.*iug ; the chief judge and the two others in 
Bankruptey, the judge of the Admiralty, the dean ot 
the Arches, the aldermen of the city of London, 'the 
rewrUer, the common seijeant, the judges for the time 
being of the Shi'nirs Court of the city of London, and 
any parson or persons who hath, or' shall have been, 
lora ohencellor, lord keeper of the great seal, or o 
judge of any of her msiesty’s superior courts at 'West- 
iniuster; together with siirh others as" her majesty, 
her heira and tueeessors, shall fnun time to time name 
and apimiut by any general cummission. On account 
of the extent of this list, it is found iinneocoaarv to issue ' 
A commission every time the sessions are held; and i 
ifca period of holding tUa^casions is not intermpted : 


Centring 

I when the jodgee of the Wettmioster ooiirta ara oaair- 
1 enit. At the Old Bailey, and the New Court odjoiniiig, 

' t he sessions are held twelve times a year, and the jndgaa 

> generally aeleoted are two common-law jndgM and tns 
I recorder of the ci^ of London. The aberifla of the 

city of London and of the counties of Middlesex, Essex* 

> Kent, and Surrey, summon the jurors according to the 
- district in which they hvo. Jurors from Essex, Kent* 

I and Surrey, who have served upon auy jury at this 

court, are exempt, during the ensuing twelve months* 
from serving upon any jury in any court held in the 
county ju which they reside, except the aesuons of the 
peace. 

CxxTXAL Fobces are those ibrccs which cause a 
body in motion to tend towards or recede from the 
centre of motion. The first law of motion is, that a 
body must continue for ever in a state of rest, or in a 
state of uniform and rectilineal motion, if it bo not 
disturbed by the action of an external cause. Upon 
this law the doctrine of central forces is founded. It 
ftcreforo considers the external forces which act upon 
a body in motion when thero is an alteration either in 
its velocity or direction round a central point. It also 
considers tho law of the force by whieh a body moves 
round another in a known curve, and solves various 
niathematical pr< Tdems. Gravity, as exemplified in the 
force which uci n all bodies Irom the ceiitro of tlio 
earth, isihesiM .'t and most general czumplo of a 
central force. }i »‘pler and N ewtou gave much time and 
labour to the study of central forces. 

Cbktbalizatiox, $en^(rtU*-i‘:ai-ihun (Gr. kenfron , » 
point, tho centre), denotes generally the bringing or 
reducing to a centre or wit bin small compass, and is 
trequcnily applied in politics to tlio tendency to bring 
together nil the dcpartriiciils of stale administrution to 
one centre,— to remove all local oUlccs to the capital. 

Ckbtrr of Ubavity, sca'-frr, a term employed to 
denote a certain point in tho interior of a body, or 
KVRtem of bodies rigidly and invariably connected, so 
situated that, any plane whatexer wluuh pulses through 
It divides the body into two sogincnls of equal weight. 

CK.NTBJB OF GYRATtoN is that point in a rotating 
body, or system of bodies, at wbiol^ if tho whole mass 
were collected, a given force applied would produo» 
Die sumo angular velocity that it would liavocommn- 
nioated to the system in its first condition. 

CiiNTUB OP Maqmitudr OT FiQuuB 18 that point in 
plane figures am) curved surfai'es where, supposing 
(heir ureas had weight, they would bulatice themselves. 
Thus, the centre of magnitude of a circle would bo its 
own ceiiLre. Tho same term is applied to auy point 
which bisecta nil lines that pass through it, and OTfr 
terminated by the cireunifereiico. 

CitNXRK OP OsciiiLATiox IS that point in a body 
oscillating about a fixed axis, into which, ff tlie whole 
iiiitf.s w-cro collected, tho body would vibrato through 
a given angle in tho samp time as in its first coiiditiou. , 

CxKTKB or Pbrcubsion is that point in a solid body* 
or system of bodies, into which, if the whole mass wore 
collected, the grealcat possible cllect could be produced 
by striking it against another body. It may also bev 
(ioilned IIS a (xiiiit in (ho axis of a moving body at 
which, when sinking an inmiuvablo obatacUs the body 
rests in oquilibrio, without ineliniiig to either side or 
acting on the centre or axis of suspension. 

CiiNYBBOF PRKBsrRu of a fiiiid pressing against • 
surface, is that point at whieb, if a force equal to thw 
pressure were applied in an opposite direction, the sur* 
laee would remain at rest. 

Centrifugal Fobck, gen-iri/^^u-ffal (Gr. kentrau^ 
centre; Lat. ./'ayic, 1 lice), is the torco that urges a 
revolving body to fly off in a straight line instead of 
describing a curve. Tho moon is held in her orbit 
round the earth by oentri petal force, and a stone fliea 
from a shng by contrifugul force. 

Ckntking, or Cbktbximo, •en'^ring (Gr. ArenfroM* 
the centre, a point), a term used to denote the frame- 
work on which the bricks or stones that are used to 
form an arch or vaulted roof are supported during tho 
proeess of construction. For smaU arches, such as 
those of doors and windows, it eimply consists of two 
boards rut to the required shape, and kept apart ^ 
Mips nailed to the edge of each, wlvich corrcsjxmd in 
leoglh to the thickness of Dio wall in which the arch la 
placed ; but for bridgea with arches of great span and 
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br«t4llik a mere elabomta ajatam of fhmiawork ia ra- 
qaiMd, whiob muat be pot togetber in auok a nannor 
ioat it will offer a auflleient reaistaace to tbo weight 
placed upon it without bending perceptiblr beneath it. 
and that it may bo readily taken away wlien tlia aruh 
ia oompleted, oare being taken to avoid giving heavy 
blown in removing it. which may ahake and injuro the 
freah maaonry. < Set Bkioob. ) In building arcbea of j 
brickwork or small atonea. the frames ore placed live or ‘ 
six feet apart, and tied together with braces, and on, 
these thick narrow planks are placed, filling closely 
together to support the bricks ; but whan large stones 
are used, close boarding is nfit required, and they are 
supported on what are technically called ** laggings/’ 
W1 ten the span is of great size, tho centering uoiiaists 
of a neut number of vertical frames or inisses, dis> j 
posed in such a manner as to offer efiVctuarresiatance | 
to the strain that is brought to bear on them iu the | 
direction of their length; and these frames are 
strengthened with horizontal beams and cross braces^ 
the whole forming a rigid network of timber. In 
making frames for contcrings, it must be carefully con* 
triyed that the load shall uotact in a direction trans* 
verse to tho grain of tho mood that is used; the 

I irossnre must, therefore, bo carried throflghout the 
ength of tho beams, some of which, in tlie usual method 
of construction, arc directed against tho abutments 
which are to support the arch, and sustained by them, 
uiid others which tend in an inward direction, towards 
the centre, are supported and prevented from yielding 
by the longitudinal pull of other l>eams that crons them ’ 
obliquely. Shoes of cast-iron, that receive the ends of 
the beams, aroused in modern oentoriiiga to obviate 
the necessity of making tie-joints, which weaken the 
beams. Care must be taken to jirevent tho centering 
from rising at the crown, which it is liable to do if it be 
not akilfuuy mode, on account of the weight of the 
haunohes of tho arch tending to tmsli the crown 
upwards. The centering used for Waterloo bridge, 
designed by Uennie, is one of the best examples in 
which tho frames are supported by the aliutmentH only. 
Ill building Chester and Gloucester bridges, ISlr. liar- 
a-ison, the engineer of tho former, supported his cen- 
tering on temporary piers built in tho bed of the river ; 
while Telford, wlio'built tbo latter, supported his on 
piles. Flexible centres, so railed because the timbers 
of which they nro coinpo.sed can move freely on one 
another, are seldom used in the present day, because 
they invariably rise at tho crown from the weight of the 
baunehe.s, umf the regularity of the curvature of the 
arches cannot be relied on. The arches of tho beauti- 
ful elliptical bridge of Neuilly, built by Feyroiinet, 
were constructed on centerings of this deseriplioit. 

CsTiTxrrKTin Forch, een-trip*-e-ttU (Or. tenlron^ 
centre : Lat. peto, I seek), is the force by which a body 
in motion is kept revolving round a central point, in- 
, stead of flying off at a tan.'ent to its orbit. 

CK5TCAuy. [See Erttiirua, Badoatxa.) 
CxNTUuiRBOP Magdrbi'BO, scn'-ftt-reM, the name 
of. tho first groat ProtestHiit history of the Church, 
and is so called from being divided into coutiirics, 
each yolume taking op KM) years, ood from Magdt*- 
bnrg, the city where it was prepared. It was projeel ed 
by Matthias Flacius, about 1552, and tho first volunie 
was pnblished at Balo in 1539. Thirteen volumes 
have appeared, bringing the histoi^ dowu to 1500. It 
is a work characterized by great judgment, learning, 
and fidelity. Bach coutury is treated under sixteen 
M distinct heads or chapters, viz. : — 1. General View of j 
r tho Period ; 2. Extent and Propagation of thw Church ; 

.S. Persecution and Tranquillity of the Church; 4. 
i iDootrine; 5. Heresies; 0. Hite* and Ceremonies; 7. 
Government ; 8. Schisms; 9. Councils; 10. Lives or 
Bishops and Doctors ; 11. Heretics; 12. Martyrs: 15. 
Miracles; J% Condition of tho Jews; 15. other Reli- 
gions ; 16. Politioal Condition of the World. In the 
preparation of the work there were five general direo- 
tors and ten paid agents, seven of whom, well-informed 
students, were employed in collecting materials ; two 
of greater Learning and experience arranged the mat- 
ter thus collected, and submitted it to the directors, 
after wbioh an amanneuaio was employed to make a 
firir copy of the whole. 

CirHAtUfl, sf^-d-s'-lis (from Or. hepkale, head), 
Ih BoLy a gen. of pbmte belonguig to the nnt. or^ 


Offnum 


OiackoMiHwos, The annnlsted root of C. tofe ecw hii t o 
is the olOcinal inecacuaoha of the Britiaa. pMwjjl 
copaMUB. It is known es true, uwmiiattAt BrainjlHlI^ 
or Lisbon ipecacuanha, and is tbo only aoet^^Qljlv 
monly mot with in this coaiitry. It is colleetadla4Nl& 
seasons of the year, but chiefly from January lO 
March, and is imported from liio Janeiro, BahiA|>Mid 
l:*ernambiioo. When given in large doses, it acta aa Ml 
emetio and as a purgative : in ainall dosee it is oipetN 
torani aud diaphoretic. Its peculiar propertiM nro 
principally dun to an alkaloid csIIikI emefina, 

Ckpualarpis, tefMU'^pu (Ot^keph^t, hcad,a4»is» 
shield), in Gcol., the Buckler-head, a fish of the lower 
Old Red Sands! one or Devonian period, so called from 
huv ing tho bones of tho head united into a aingle shield- 
like case. 

Ckphaltc, ee‘fttV>ih (Gr. k«j>Aa/iko«), is apidied 
to something pertaiuing to the head. Thus, aepaaltc 
medicines arc such as are administered for disordm 
of tho head. 

CKPiiAi.iTiB.se/'.J.ft'.fli (from Gr.kepWtf, the head), 
in Med., inflammuliou of the brain, (/ffee BnAlir^ 
Dihrasxs or tub.) 

Ckpualopoua, (Gr. kephaU, head; 

pou»t foot), a class of niollunooua animals, more highly 
organized than any oilier, presenting undoubted rudf* 
meuts of an internal skeleton, and containing aecretive^ 
digestive, respiratory, and generative organs. Thay 
are also distinguished by the possession of locomotive 
organs around the head in the shape of prolonged ten- 
tocula, which project forward ahd more or less conceal 
tho mouth. 

Cepiiuub, S 0 ':/k-«s, a constellation of tho northern 
hcniisphoro, midway between tbo Folar star and Oyg- 
iius. The principal stars in this group arh of the third 
mnguiLude only. 

Cbpi Corpus, ss'-pi kor-pus, is a return made by a 
sheriff upon a caruos, or other process to the like piir<* 
pose, that ho hatu taken tho body of the party named 
in the ]>rocoss, os ho was thereby oommunded. 

CrronA, a gcii. of Uah, the bodies of wbioh 

nro much compressed and elongated. (Set Uibamp 
Fish.) 

Oku iMiiTCTPBi:,ss-n7»i-5i'-w-rfe, a family of coleopte- 
roiH insects, distingiiislied by tbe inordinate longtn of 
ibeir niitiMiiiie. Gerierully they are of elegant form, and 
arc found in lorcsts and woods, on the tranks of trees, 
but rarely on ilowers. Borne of tbe exotio epeoies are 
remarkable for omitting alter death a scent something 
like Uttar of roses. The only eoented Oorambyeid 
known in England is tbe musk-beelle (Ctrambp^ mat» 
chaiut). It is about an inch Igng, and of a fine graan 
colour. It is found on willows in the neighbourhood 
of London. There is a very splendid oollectloil of 
these inseefv^in the llrilish Museum. 

Cbrartrs, tt-rtitf-iee» (Qr. keratftt, born), anahn 
difttiiiguished by two liornv protuberances on its luad, 
and hence known as the iiorued snake. It is eaid |o 
exist almost entirely without water. It is found fal 
L'bya, Arabia, &c. 

Cbbabus, seri-u-fRf, in Bot., a gen. of tren bn* 
longing to tho nut. ord. Sotaeea, aiib-ord. AmvpdatPm^ 
Several species or varieties of this genus proaued 
well-known fruits called cherries. The varieties 
cultivated in our gardens are supposed to bava boMI 
derived originally from two wild species, C, avUtm hud 
vnljftirit. Both have white flowers in olosters or nearly 
sessile umbels, and both are generally regarded at 
natives of Britain and of the middle and sooth of 
Europe. Tho timber of C. avium ia vsloable for tha 
purposes of the oabmet-maber, turner, and mnaicalft^ 
strument maker ; the straiclit small bran^et are used 
for making pipe-stems, and tho leaves have been used 
as a substitnle for tea. The bark of the apecies C. 
napolUm possesses astringent and febrifugal proper- 
ties; that stripped from its root is used in Mexioo as 
a remedy against dysentery. The leaves of C. 
cida contain so much hydroeyanio (prnHio) 4oid at td 
prove poisonoos to cattle that feed upon them. Moih 

K arts of tbe spheies O, Laurtheeratutt tho cherry-laorfllf 
ut especially the leaves and seeds, are poisononB. 
poisonosa effeots sre snppossd to be owhigtoavcdslllo 
oil contsining hydroeyanio acid. Even when broissd. 
the leaves evolve a vapour which is dsstenetM fp 
tawrt Ufa I htM* MM •KdMNi Mk* «». ,( tbiw 
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for kilUn(( bli|^t. Ckorrj*laiirel woteri obtained 
1^ distilling tho leaves with water, is used medieinalty 
for similar nurposea ns hydro<waii{o eoid. The plant 
is oommoD in oar gardens, and is popularly known at 
the *' lanrel/' ihuneb it is not a member of the true 
laurel family. The bernolt of the species C. oeeidenta- 
lit, a natire of the West Indies, and others, are used 
for the purpose of flavourine liquenrs, saoh os nherry- 
brandy, Kirscbenwasscr, Marasobino, and Koycan. 
llie q^oies C. PaJut, or bird-cherry, has similar pro- 
perties, though less powerful, to those of the cherry- 
lanrel. C. virginiaua, Ibe choke-cherry, baa astringent 
and fsbrifuguf projierties, and its fruits are comntunly 
JBiied witb penmiican in North America. C, teroHnu, 
tbewild or black oherry of tho western states of Ame- 
rica, is a beautilul and useful tree. The cborries are 
sometimes eaten, but arc not very palatable. Tbo wood 
is esteemed by cubmet-miikers, naving a close gram, 
and taking a rerv high polish. The inner bark forms 
^e tonic and sedative drug whicli has been extensively 
pfMeribed of lute in America, and which is just Ijegiu- 
ningtn receive the attention of European practitioners. 
It is used as a tonic instead of cinchona, and as a se- 
dative lor the aileviulion of general and local irritation. 
It ie taken from any part of tho tree, but preferably 
from the root. It has a lively ciuiinmon-coiour, and, 
when fresh, a oharaotenstio odour, like that of bitter 
almonds. 

CstATnr,ts’-rd-fi» (IVom etratfit, the scientidc name 
of the cherfy-treo) , tho portion of the gum of the cherry- 
tree which IS insoluble in cold water. 

Cbbatonia, Ner-a-fo'-nt-d, in Dot., a gen. of legu- 
minous plants of the sub-ord. Cnsa/p/niVo. Tho moit 
iniMrtaut species is C. ttliqua, tUo ripe fnrit of which 
isknowu under tho names of carob, locust, St. John’s 
bread, and Algaruba boan. Its pulp has a very sweet 
taste, and is supposed to have been tho food of St. John 
in ^e wilderness. The fruit is now largely imported 
into ibis country for making cut tie-food. 

OBBATornYLLACBJi, in Bot., the 

fiomwort faro., a nat. ord. of diootyledouous plants 
in the sub-doss Monocklamj/iltm. Thera is but one 
gen., Ctrafophffitum, tho apeoiea of which are aqtnitic 
nerbe, with verticillafo leaves and minute monctieious 
flowers, natives of the northern hemisphere. Their 
properties and uses are unknown. 

Cbboow, ttr'-tfoHt an ancient sect of heretics, so 
eaUed from one Cerdon, who flourished at Rome about 
A.9, 140. They held that there were two principles, tho 
one perfectly good, the other perfectly evil, and that 
between them was aii intermediate kind of deity of a 
mixed nature, who created tliis lower world, and ad- 
miliislers rewards and puuislimcuts. Their opinions 

E nerally resembled Chose of the Maaiohocans. (j^es 
ahicuxanb.) 

GBBsnBi.LirK. (8tt Bbaiw.) 

Obbbbbio Acid, tW^t-brik (Lot. cerebrum, brain), 
an acid of a peculiar character found in tho bruin of 


i, partly unoombined, and partly in the form of 
cerebrate of soda. It is a white solid, of a fatty nature, 
and may be oUainod in crystalline grains, which are 
•^ble in boiling aloohol and ether, but instduble in 
eold ether. It is insoluble in water, but awolls up 
whim left in that liquid fur seyoral hours. Its com- 

S dtion has not yet been thoroughly iuTCStigatcd. 
is acid was formerly called Cerebrin. 

Okbrbkuu. (5e« Bbain.) 

Cbbbk. ss'-rsin (Lot. ctra, wax), a solid waxy body 
obtaiimt from beeswax, which is supposed to Lc iden- 
tieal with paraflf n« 

^Cbbbviints, fers'-Msnf# (Lat. eeni, wax), were cloths 
dtl^d in TTieited wax, with which dead bodies were 
anrolded when they were eiubslmod. 

CBXBiiONirs, Mastcr o* tsb, an ofllccr of the 
oonrt, instituted by James 1. to attend to the proper 
preeentation of ambassadors, and other persons of 
quality, to the sovereign. The gentleman filling this ' 
office is necessarily a person of good address end 
master of sercral languugea. lie attends at court on 
sUoeeasiuns of state ceremonial, and Ima under him 
an assistant master, or deputy. 

■CsaRMOWY, •sr'-e-sie-ae (Kr. cMmonit; Lat. ewre- 
•leaia), is applied to eerta'n forms or rites ^ which an 
Ml ia rendered more Mand or Impreasivet Ceremonies 
IMif bo said to bool im kinds >1. aocisl ; 2. sMmedj 
446 
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3. state; 4 . intematkmaL fiooial eeremoiiiao wiU bo 
notioed under Rtiqubitb, and stale eeremouiea under 
such heads as Cobowatiqmt, FBBBSitTAnoH, Oniniio 
or Pabuakewt.Ac. AiersdecresieMMsaredeflnsdtaba 
** the external rites snd manner in whieb tbs rolnMwn 
of religion perform their eaerod functions.” In reqpsd 
of ceremouies there is a Terr marked differenoe be- 
tween the old dispensation and the now. The former, 
or Mosaio dispensation, abounds with rites and osre- 
monies ; the latter, or Gospel dispensation, is remark- 
able for the want of them. In what may be termed the 
childhood of the human raeo, numerous stringent laws 
and regulations are laid down for their guidsoce, and 
sensual representations are employed to make a deejw 
and more lasting impression upon the mind. Under 
the Christian economy, when men may be said to bare 
been set free from a state of pupilage, his mode of 
worshipping the Creator was left very much to himself, 
and he was taught to seek within 'himself for tboee 
direciinns by which he might best attain a holy life 
and fulfil his high destiny. I'lie great gospel law laid 
down on this suldeot was, Let each bt pertuadtd la 
hit own nindt and so let him act.” Ilow far rites and 
coremonim of human appointiuont may be emplt^ed 
in tho wrmhip of God la a very important questioB, 
and one which has given risetumuoh diacuasion. Of the 
two great -ctions of the Christian church, the Roman 
Catholic d the Protestant, tho one is chiiraoteriBed 
by its at .uhmont to, the other by its rejection of, 
human rdcs. One great peculiarity of tho Christian 
religion is its striking adaptation to fallen haman 
nature. Its laws are founded upon the noceaaitiee 
of our nature. The highest and purest worship of 
God is nniioubtedly that of tho heart ; but in man's 
present intlrm and imperfect condition, the heart may 
be greatly inDnenced by the senses; and. hence the 
proper object of all religions riles and ceremonies ia to 
impress and elevate the heart through the feelings. 
Ail religion must in somo measure bo dependent upon 
external forms ; and so high an authority os St. An- 
gustino declares that ” no religion, either true or false, 
can subsist without some ceremonies,” The great 
difficulty is to determine the leugth to which it ia 
proper to go in acoomiiiorlating rdigious coremonies 
to weak human nature. When, from being a mesne 
of worship, they come to bo regarded as worship itself, 
they arc worse than useless,— -they arc pcrnicions. 
The Ronian Catholics may have gone too far in this 
direction ; but the niujority of Protestants seem to 
have fallca into the other extreme, and to pay too little 
regard to the externals of religion. But we believe that 
no general rule can bo laid down on this subject, outward 
rites and ceremonies being much more necessary to 
some than oriicrs. The great rule is for each to ha 
persuaded in his own mind as to what is best lor hims 
and to act accordinirly. It has been frequently re- 
marked that there is a striking similanty between 
many of the Jewish ceremonies and those of ^e 
ancient Egyptians ; and many bavo been of opimon 
that Moses adopted many of tficm from the Egyptians. 
This may probably have been the case : and we are 
also told that many things were permitted to them, on 
account of the hardness of their hearts. There can bo 
no doubt that many of the ceremonies of the Church of 
Romo were borrowed from tho heathens. International 
erremony . — Among independent states there exists a 
sort of international etiquette, according to wliioh 
certain marks of respect arc shown to the states, their . 
rulers or representatives, by other states, and a certain | 
rank or dignity accorded to them. In Europe, in tiie 
Middle Ages, frequent disputes took place among the 
rulers or ropreseiitativA of tho different states, on the 
subject of precedence. Claims ft>r precedence were 
advanced on various grounds; as on the ftwm of 
government, the number of crowns, the titlee, aehieya- 
uicnts, extent of possessions, antiquity of their family, 
or tbo length of time that Christianity bad been oatao- 
lt$hed in their dominions. At the congreas of Vienna, 
(ho question of rank gipong the different powers waa 
disouwed, and a commission appointed with the view 
of settling it ; but as no agreement could be coma to. 
the matter was allowed toffirop. Rulers of eqnsl dto- 
nity, when they make visits, cunoedo to caoh other too 
preesdence at homo ; at other timee they travel inoog- 
nito, or do not appear on pnblio oocaaions* or do so 







with n MM»rvstio& mpiwtinff »b»lr dignity. Sm|wron 
•od kittgt Btjia each other ** iMOfcher/* while they call 
pfiaeee pf len driprce **eouftin.'* To intei^etionel 
oeremoQiee behmg— 1. Titlee of mien i 2. eckiiowledR- 
nrak of tbo title end rank of riUen; end 3. merks of 
Mspeot donformehle to ( heir rank and title. 

OsaiOy n'-re*! one of the nxieroida that reroWe be- 
tween the orbits of Mars und Jupiter. It is the first 
of this croup of minor plnneie in order of discovery, 
and ilielarerat of them, with the exception of Vesta. 
It Wtti lint oliaenred by Piassi, an Italian astronomer, at 
the observatory at PaVraio, i.i Sicily, January 1, IdOl. 
The elements of its orbit were oulciilated by O'anss. It 
derires Its name frutii Ceres, ii licatlion ffoddess that 
wes the object of cspcotal worship in Sicily. 

OisXKTniAVS, se-nV-ZAi'iiNs, ifio followers of Cerin- 
thus, were amoiif* the earliest of the sects of heretics 
that kpraii'; up in the Christian church. Cerintiiiis, 
ooeordmt; to some, was o contemporary of tlio apostlo 
John ; according toothers, he Ii\cd in the 2nd century . 
He was a Jew, und studied philosophy at Alexandria; 
but the Renter part of his life was spent in Asia 
Minor, where he promulgated his heretical doctrines. 
Whei the exact nature of these wero it is didluuit to 
say, Tor tlio uce-ounts given of them are various and 
oontradictory ; but they seem to have much resembled, 
if they wore not idcuticul with those of the Gnostics. 
{8€€ GnoBTies.) 

OSBiCM, symbol Cc, equivalent 47, a very 

rare metal, existing in allauitCt cerUdt and crn'nc. It 
is only known os a grey powder, which becomes lus- 
trous on being burnished. It forms two oxides,— the 
protoxide and peroxide, which form a few salts of no 
importance or interest. They are said by Itumnels- 
berg to be isomorplious with ihoso of cadiniura. 

OnoLBiK, aer^‘ 0 -leen, a grea^iy body found in bees- 
wax, to which Its colour, odour, and tenacity arc due. 
It has an acid reaction, and fuses at It is 

soluble in ether, and is hut liiiperleelly known. It is 
obtained by niaceratiog tho wax in culd alcohol, which 
retains it in solution. 

Cerotio Acid, aer>oV-il', an acid contained in varying 
quantities in beeswax. It is oblnined by dissolving 
the wax in hot alcohol and crystulliiung. Genuine 
beeswax contains about 22 per cent. <if cerofie acid. 
Hooted with potash, it produces ccroUUe qf potaah and 
teroie alcohol. 

CxBOXYLOir, eer-oxf-e-lon. in r>ot., a gen. of nalms. 
The species C. audicola vields wux, whi<'li is applied to 
many useful purpuFCS. It is a nniiie of boiiili America 

CeBTaIKTT, Cebtitiiwe, eer*-fifin-1e (Lat. cerluw, 
iVom errno, 1 perceive), is applied prinmrily to tho 
state of a person's mind when he feels sum or con- 
vinced of anything ; but is aNo applied to the truths 
or events respecting which this conviction may bo 
entertained. Cortaiitty is phy^eul when il is according 
to the laws of oaturo; moral when in accordance with 
tho common order nf things und the received opinions 
of mankind; und nttaphtfewal whiMi springing from 
iotultive beliefs, as the first principles of natural law, 
Aeeording to the mode in which it us attained, certainty 
it immediate when by senic nr intuition, or mediate 
wliBU by reason and demonstration. Some philoso- 
phers have made semso tlin incusiire and ground of 
certainty ; others reason j and others, as Ilcscartco, 
■elf-consciousncss. 

CsxiTtPICATE, aer-Uf-e-kait (Fr. eeriijlcal, from Low 
^£at etriue, certain ; /ucic, 1 make), a testimony in 
PWtiting as to tho truth of a f.ict, or number of facts. 
Csrttfioates, for a voiicly of purposes, aro rcoognixed 
by the law of Englnncl. Among these may bo roen- 
tioned,— the annual certificates of attorucys («ce Anon- 
iriT); a bankrupt's certificate of conVormity; tbc 
eertiflpate of ap|>oiritntL*nt to a bankrupt's estate otid 
tflhcts, granted to the creditnrs* assignees; the certifi- 
cate of counsel, in order to cnaidc a client to litigate in 
formd pauperie; the certificates of the judges Mlotig- 
ing to the higher commnn-lnw courts at Westminster, 
gMted for various purposes; ^d the certificate of 
registry of a ship granted by the collector, comp- 
troller, or fwincipnl ofiicer of the custom-house at the 
port of registry. This hist eertifleote is held by the 
espfcsln ns a voucher of the character and privile^ of 
his ship «8 a British vessel. 

CitnoiuLiiy err'-ej^-swI^-H (Low Latiii, eerUon), 


is m writ issued ont of the ooart of ChmietlTk ttP 
a su)»erior court of the common lair, directea Hi 
the queen's name to the Judges or officers of iefigM 
courts of rerord, oommandiue them to return 
record of a cansc or matter depemling •befeye Uieili'» 
to the end that the party may have the more tmf 
and speedy justice. It may lie had either in crimlnw 
or civil c'lses, unless it be taken away by the explM 
words of Bomo act of parliament, which Ls very Irfr 
qurntly the csso; where the statute ptves juriBdIetfta 
to justices of (ho peace over criminal oirciiees, MMita 
other matters. 1 n criminal cates the court of Qneeifl 
Bench has a siiponiireiidence over all inferior courtly 
and may remove llie indictments or other proceedlstt 


therein depending, and truiisfvr them to Its own jllriB- 
diefion. The object of (he writ is to obtain relief fiNgH 
some ii.cotiieiiicnce supposed in tho partioniar cue to 
arise from a enuso being allowed to proueed to tHil 
before an Inferior jurisdiction, less capabla than Ui* 
superior court of rendering oonipleto and eflhetonl 
justice, or to nitash the orders or proceedings of irtldh 
inferior juriadielion. Tho tna'’t usual instances to 
which the writ is granted In crlmined cases are,— ^1. 
consider ami ctetermirs the validity of indictments and 
the proceeding!! tu{rcun,ond the finding or verdict of 
a jury on coroners' inquisitions, and to quash or con- 
firm them as there is cause. 2. Where it is surmiiad 
that a iinniai or insufficient trial will probably bn 
had in the court below, the iiidicliuent is re- 
moved, in order to have the prisoner or dofeodaitt 
tried at tho bar of the Qneems Bench or before the 
justices at Nisi Frlus, or at the assizes ; 8. iu ordsi 
to plead tho rnvul pardon ; 4. to issue process of out- 
lawry against tfio cllVndcr in those counties or places 
whore the prucess of the inferifir courts will not reach 
him i fi. to remove orders of justices in quarter or petb 
sessions, for the purpose of having them quashed i1 
IS also issued when peers are indicted for treason m 
felony, or for misprision of either, but not for any othei 
ofTcneo. Under tho writ the indictment is removed 
into tbo oonrt. of tho liOrd High Steward of Oread 
Britain, in order that tho defendant may bo triad by 
ills peers. A certiorari to remove an indictment may 
bo granted at tho instance of either tho prosecutor Of 
defendant; but before it bo granted to any pcnon 
(exeept the altorney-goncral), the application tot U 
must bo by motion made in the Queen'S Bench, ox 
befurc Bomo jtidgo of the court ; and where tho ^pjdl- 
cation is made by a defendant, he must, before the 
writ is issued, enter into a reeoj^iixanee before a jodgc 
of the Qiieeii’H Bench, or a jiintiun of the pence, in MMi 
Film nnil with siir-h surctira as the court orajudgemsy 
direct, to diTcnd tho indictment, auu appear to recelTO 
judgment if be bo found gniby. 

Olrusb. (tfee Lbad, C'ABiioy.\TK or ) 

C'Kh'iDX, eff*’Vi de (Lat. oerttue, a deer), the Sttg 
or Deer class of nnimals, a gen. of quadrupeds belong* 
ing to tho order Peeorn. The geiicrio chnraoter it 
solid horns, covered, while young, with a hairy skin 
growing from the top, naked, onuiial, and brnnohod. 
There are several simcies of tho CeroidOs ^Ste l>xxn.> 

Ckhsxvit, BM-sar-taf (Lat., he hath ceased), wiie • 
writ wiiicii anciently Inv by tho statutes of QloueMtxr 
and WeeiminMier 2. When a man bolding lauds of n 
lord liy a rent or other services, neglected or eeaatd 
to perform his services for two >eai‘j togelher, of 
wbero a religious liouso held lands given to it on non- 
riition of performing scrao certain s)tiritua! servicn, ns 
reading pr.iyers or giving alms, and neglected U^-— ill 
either of which cases, if tho eeteer or neglect bod CMM 
tinned for two years, the lord or donor, and kB 
heirs, should have a writ of eeaeninf to recover the tBhd 
itself; to <fuod tenene idfaeiendU etrviiile per bientUum 
jam ceaaaolt, 

CrssTo BoHonvx, Ms'-sf-e lonH^-rum (Lat., oesslon 
of goods), in Scots law is a process by which an insolvent 
surrenders tiis property for behoof nf his creditors, and 
is, iu consequence, sot frno from prison or ohtainhpro- 
toction. Tho insulvent^ however, is not, lu in eeqboe- 
traiioD, discharged from his debts, for which his poodi 
may bo again attached at any ftituro (imo; - bis petKtfi 
only is protected from any ihlura proceedings fixr Blil 
debts. ... 

Oesnoir, eesllhn^ In Bee), matleri, is nppltea to ths 
voldsnce of a bOMAee or dignity in the ohuroh, ttliioi 





OJteTTTfl, 9 «if-eu§ (Gr kMto$, tmbro{<]cred)i s fln« 
maibvDid^rod Rirdla worn lij the OrcG'4 and Homan 
wolhsa close under the breasts It was ilistinct' from 
the sene, which was wont round the loins Ifomcr 
eeotibes the power of charming and concilmtine lore 
to the eestus of Venus, which was corered with al 
lorfatt reprasentations When Juno wished to cam 
the wn of Jupiter, she borrowed tins girdle from 
Veima. The oestus, or caeetiis, was nUo tho name of a 
jeantlet worn bj the Roman pugilists ( Srr C jiisrus ) 
OtTACkK, te fatf t 9 A (Gr letoH, Lat a wh tie)* 
an order of the mamraalia, which differs fn in the test 
df that class both in form and habits In ordinary 
Uoigliage it Is generallr classed with the llshes All 
cehMea hate a fl^-liho form , but tho tail fin is 
keihlQQ^l, and not rorfical, as fn fishes It is moved 
WTtty powerful muscles, and is tho great instrumi nt 
m yhyre e ston There are no posterior limbs, and e\ en 
{j^pcmele onl} represented by two small rndimcntary 
Doaas. The anterior limbs ore in neaily all eases 
stdintedibr swimming. The bones, howetcr, in tho 
' almstett appear like those of a hand, hut much uhbre* 
▼hlild and solidified Tho head is joined to the bo 1y 
WfihOQt any apparent neck, and the upper parts of the 
weitebne are ankylosed or consolidated The skin is 
naked, and eomo of the species uio ciinspictiounly 
wMskered The ectseea are nsipsrous, and suckle 
thefr young, towards which they^how gn at aficclion 
They are warm blooded, and breathe by Inngs, and 
Inhale air ai tho lurface of tho water {See GantSLAirD 
wkuihi fimn Whalb, Dolphxx, Fohpoxsf ) 
ChlTBAau, eet-rai re-a, m Oot^ a gcu ot lichens, 
wlu Inclndes the well-known loclaad moss ibis 
lichen, which has been named C, telandtra, is officinal 
in the Bntlsh pharmaooponaa, and is employ cd both 
as a nntrltioul xood and os a mild mucilajmona touie 
in catarrh and ednsumption Combined with cocoa, it 
ibriDS the article known as Icelsnd-moss cocoa, which 
was onginaUy prepared by hir Dunn of London. Two 
kinds ot starch are found in this lichen,— one called 
Bdteic sfot «h, and the other intUin ; also a pooultar bitter 
vridalple, which has been named cefrot is When used 
Ibrfbod only^he plaht should be deprived of its bitti r- 

B irl^ beating it twice in water to near the 
mt, or by digesting it In a weak alkolme 
brmed by adding half an onnee ot carbonate 
to obpnt httllot I of cold water, and after 
Ihbg It with pare water Onie specica C 
aeaics somewhat similar properties, 
baa. (See 4sA9UtA ) 

CMttnv Koss iSee GnaoHiAm.) 

OnAtB- or CnAinKWAl, was an officer 

Sh chancery who iitM ^a wat for the sealing of the 
mfim and Bueh other Inslniioaiits as were delirered ont 
pMder the giwat seaL or SMd of tho court 
[ Oaarf-emrm, Me^Qui 4 er (Sax. c^. chaif. Nor 

^MjOW),an implooMotnced oyfaTmors for cutting 
l||yiad Btnw mto amaU lengths. ICuch ingenuity 
■iiBWii nppKed tothecoaaiCBetion of these machines, 
mocipaUr tnlended for Iho preientum «f 


iftsmitOrS 

B under p 
or five eg 
coloui, spaiingly streaked au 
brown ^ insects are its chief : 

asnii it efiecta incalculable goi 
of aphides and c itorpillars 
killed for the table It 11 %i 
fuimd in parts of Asia, m the 



BXAD oy OHArrxwon» 

far w '►st as the Arorcs The chaffinch is a eery pugna- 
cious bn d, and it is of this, its fading, that the £n|.lish 
biidcatchcr takes advantage in the profituMe sport 
known ns ** pi ggmg ** First of al), the catcher must 
he provided with a chaflluch that will oing loud and 
f( arlessly in the dark and when its cage is in motion, 
1 his is cffecti d by allowing it to remain m its dark 
roonlUng box aftr r the process of moulting is com- 
pleted, and placing in the same apartment an able 
singer of its own specica After a while the little 
prisoner will sing as ohcoidy as its inter. Then its 
I ago IS taken down, and suspended from the cciliug 
by an clastic cord Although tbd consequent swing* 


by an clastic cord Although tbO ooosequent swing* 
ing motion seems to bother it yasily for a dsy or two, 
it grows used to it in a wOnderAuljr short fpsce of 
time, and will siug serenely with its house rocKing like 
a ship at sea Then its ca|m1ii tied tn g handker^ief, 
and its trsmer walks abontthe jchusber with it swihg* 
mg in one band , and so foe teaching progresses, until 
the poor bird wiU set up its Rttla 0|P^ ht mur hour and 
almost ID any position, thoaltm ewled e"pcggfog* 
finob," and is worth from one ghiuen in Are, Besides 
one of these dcooj s, the cihafilpcb*|ie|Mr mnst have n 
stuffed chaffinch monoted on ft fockeq attok. nod somo 
pu ces of whalebone furbished with a spite m one end* 
and thi( kly tmSared with burdhine Thus equipped^ 
the birdcatcher seta ont in the early eprmgmttnms^ 
canymg his decoy m hit oegeinahirndkcteniell Whsm 
the country IS xeachedtimd ttediMl|oj,idiAthtdaiA[o 
hears Jlw yoiees of Its M ffiswi among ttelHMMtee 


as they nissse to keep m guam x^ By-aa««y tlm 
birdcatofier maiki * tree whteteiwue ohsOnoli Mitef 
theboUlest and tfostdeftant It ie said by tSiae aum 
^nd if is £1^ baafoM to luond tluit aofer morp 
than a sfnflB pair of chanlaetee tea in a tree. At 
Ite foot orltetelfooatii& 


Ilia foot ol 


laetee tee in a tree. At 
Inifig the hold flae Urd# 







UNlVSBSAjCi lNFOmum»r. 




linodwMAboM tiffin. Ttumtii«a»ai«itira». MMtt* 
whilff the IVee bird m <|m tvMj with iU ^ aeiir «t 
band, baa beard the voice irfthe decoj.aiid.'treinMbig 

witH.ieaibiii Hce. baa vepUed to end ^ 

rai^ to. the aalvoa jon SUiar jtfde baaei 
and acvoer each looment. At lait th«.liM% 1 .„ ,, ^ 

the ttyataripua straniEev wltt not c«Qm^ totiwcl 

tion to ooine out and 01 ^, like a tine dnah. hope 
down in aeearoh of Tin an inatiiit it'apiM the 
staffed thing sifctiM out imnudently^iuidf aa it were, 
on the very etepa df hil caatfe; and. with a harah 017 . 
down he awoopa to iimiot deadly ohaatiaement ; but, 
alas I tbe treara^font twiga intervene, and, baildug 
it of ita veugeauoe kt the very momant of iia con- 
eammation. hold an ignouunloua prlaoner till the 
man moa no and coaaigua it to the atore-oage. 
A clever biracat^^ wiu thna oapture from twenty 
to forty tinging cW&inches in asin^^ mOming. 

the Chatl- 

letiafam.,a aat/ord. of durotyledonous plsnta in (be 
nub-claas AfaflockTuMydew. The only remarkable meiu- 
>>er of thie family is CkailUfia loeiooHo, a tree growing 
in Bierra LeonC, prodnoing ftait which is called rats- 
bane from ita poiaoiiotiB nature. 

OnAtK, tskatM (Fr. chaint, Lat. eotetta), a series of 
links or rings eonneotod or flltod into one another, 
usually made of some kind of metal ; a<« a chain of gold 
or of iron { but the word is not restricted to any par- 
ticular kind of material. It is often used for an orna- 
ment about the persoi^ * 

CnAiK CaULii. ,(SfeCjiVLM.) 

Csuiv Mail, or Akxouh, a flexible kind of armonr 
made of hammered iron bnks connected together. It 
was much worn in the 12th aud 13tli centuries, and a'ns 
lighter and more coiAvonient than armour composed of 
bteel or brass plates. It was not. however, so complete 
a defence against tlm thrust of a lance or spear. 

Gbaxw Bole. (Asr IIulu ov Bqvatxoes.) 

Chaiits, iu Mar., strong links or plates of iron, the 
( fwar ends of whtcb are bolted through the ship’s sides 
.'(» the timbers. They ore used in order to ooutain the 
iilof'ks called dead-eyes.'* by which the shrouds of the 
!iia<«t 3 are extended; aud are placed at short distances 
' n ui rach other on the outside of the shin. Tup-chains 
.o‘c> tlmins used in order to sling the lower yards in 
oim* of balilt^ to prevent them from falling when the 
lopes ny whion they ore hung are shot away or injured. 

iJUAiHB, HavoiNO in, a siwcins of iguoiiiiny fre- 
.pienlly in^cted in former tim<'S upon the bodies of 
iimlefactors after exeeuiion. it consnitod in hanging 
thi' body iu ohaius upon a gibbet uear the place where 
the crime was oommitled. and allowing it to rot there 
BA a terror to oUier oirenders. It was only in 1H34 that 
u law was passed abolishing this practice in England. 

CuATR, Uhair (Lit. nathedra, Fr. ehaire, » pulpit), 
a movable seat or fraiiil 9 «mado with a bottom of differ- 
ent materials, aud usm Tor peraous to sit in. The 
term was originatly . applied to the pulpit from which 
the priest addressed'^ the people. The place where 
professors and rwents ip universities Uelivor their 
lectures is stiU oaUed the-'‘ 4 diair; as tbe professor's 
chair, the ehi]^ of ntturit jMpsophy , &c. The ciinifs 
ekair was an ivory seat idlOjirarupQn a car, iu wBloh the 
prime magistrate of ancieiit ^ome tat, and also those 
to whom the honottV of a teiifripb had been decreed. 
Thetaian ekoiVia aVehiemlp^ch penons are oarried. 
It is supported by two pqik 8 .aM!d ci^ied by two men. 
Thoa|{h nob much tuted at tho„jites 40 t day^t was 


CftWildron 

preoiie dafinilioii of the solar yf sr, ahw 
eeliptio into turglva oqntl parts, of the d 

,in^tLm^{£!^S!^-ara aaia^ 
astronomy ntbrihuted. to tlm f^AdaM. Tiiaiaidtw" 
CalButhenev, whoaeeomnaojeaAi«M^or on** 

his expsdiftion. bronght back with him from, Ha^flon 
a series of attronomioal observatlans axteoding omn 
1,908 yean, or a,28t yean before the Ohriitiaami . 
Astrology was a^so much praolissd among theniieitt. 
who. from the movements among the heaven]^ pddieia 
professed to be able to foretell fritnre events. Ae« 


presided over the birth of oaoh individual. They ecu* 
ceived that besides tbe planetB there were thirty 
which we^e called the ** eonsulUng gods/' tirdin of 
which presided over tbe signs of the gooiao and th* . 
months of the year. Below' thCso were ttrai^4^v 
stars, of which half wore to the north and viaibia. alul 
half to the south and invisible, the visible bring Skmof. 
ti) the living aud the invisible to the dead t end ttmy 
were denoniiuated the ‘Mudgee of the world” TKi 
interpretation of dreams, divination, ineautatiOM, and 
anguries, also occupied au important plaaa ta thaSv fgl* 
tem of knowledge. 

CuALHAANs. or CuALOKBS, in ite widaal Nnia^ 
and as used by the later Hebrew propbete aud Gaerik 
and lioman writers, was synonymous with Babyloniaoa, 
tbe ancient inhabitants of Babylonia ; more itrletiy« 
it was applied to the people inhabiting tha aoutu* 
west perl of that kingdom. — thy country eutebdiug 
uloug tile Versian gulf from tbe Euphrates > lo tha 
Arabian desert. They are believed to have orighmUy 
inhabited the Carduchian mountains, inthenek^bonr- 
hood of Armenia, whore Xenophon and others UMOlion 
the existence of a people of that name. At what period 
they dcsoondftd to the plains below, histogr afio^ UB 
no information ; but at length they became so nuaia* 
rous and powerful as to prevail over the other inhabi- 
tants of the country, and by the tine of the Jewidi 
CH)itivity their name had oonio to be Applied to the 
iiihabitHnlH (rf Bnbylouia ^eiieraliy. Cretenina and 
other rceout philologistH believe that the ancient aama 
and race are preserved in the modern Kurds. Tins 
CliuldieanN weru also an order of peikous in Ifobyloniar 
nbu are in the book of Daniel oluseod with thelm^ 
ciaiiH and astrologWH, and were consulted by the.Ulig 
on malti'rs of roUgion, evidently ' formtog a sort m 
priest uIuKs. They Msb constituted the learned riUMOf 
the people ; and the term ObiddsMUiB is applied by 
Greek and Roman writers to the whole order Of - 
learnod men of Rubylofi. At a later period tbanattlf ' 
came to be given in tlio weslerh parti of the vrorid 
to persnuB who professed to uitcrpret drsaias and ifla» 
pose upon (ho credulity of oUiors. without rMorttioalg. 
tbe place of tiieir birth. 


greeriy in vogue a hundred yea^ ago., In 
H^{Bra’s woTke itgTrgprim^rlpyisented. 


Chaldkb LijrovAOB. is the oaoM ffvm. 

by philologists to the eaatec|i dialect of the Agaaiiii|> , 
of which the Syriac is the westej^ aadwhidhTonOf 
the northern branch oT tbe Sernitio tonguejh 
brew. Arabic, and some other niiuor,duuec' 
the southern branch. As tbe lengpuga of 

at the time of tbe Jewish captivi^U woe : 

by that peoj^e after their return fo thrir OfUA UflA* 

1 and, indeed, aa a written langusgi igfr now jaumtix tp 
' us only through the Jews, every fraeo of VtM ]ttair|Ma ' 



OnaxhiSAK PmospniTi, 
Chaldees, fkvodnd by 
end clear, atlllBp'“ 
the study of the . . - 

moon, mid t^» wets kbe jqpiriifri 
created and euiAain 
destiaieaofinen. 
end honounl; and. the 
came a part of the 
Chaldees wee 


z ^In the Hebrew m 
Tds earieWifEsre are written 


ouded jlyi 
aUeutllff t<H 
' riio sun, 
,.joes who 
guide 


IdiT^ae 


as well as Greeks^ and ihey.afa ftad§nay'riQl^tf»ife ff#v» d 


having diseppeared, though it 
of the tribes inhaMtiiig thO'^n 



dirtbigaiilied 
thongs and the ^ 
hf the uswof daget 
of the lest sy liable. _ 
less defective than in S; 
i thau both tbe Hi 
C^Atnaov, 

ssnre, 

scorn; 




or 


Olialioe 


90 6wt. ftvoirdoiMM, . In New^Mtle* • tibildm — 
ootlfl ooniiata or 09 owt., exaofelj 4 oo1ho tho Lcmdoo 
olmldroB. 

CBAfiXOB, UkSV^ (Lot. catioB, » oita}.'— Tliii tom 
wMifotmflmiippliod tn m ordin^dfuikii|gi4mp; but 
it ii now only UMd to dittingniih toe oup en^yM io 
odiofnliteriDjr the Holy Beonunent. Silver is me metal 
of wbioh dheneee ate aeitally made; but they are often 
of iroild or gUt. and etudd^ witit jewels. They are 
eometJlmea made of ante, eiystal, or glass ; boti on 
Boaoniit of their fraguo nature, these enbatS3k>eB are 
aeidoni employed In their mannfiiotttre. 

Qbalx, Uhmth (Let. eala, Hme), a tsriety of tirno- 
f tone, or carbonate of lime, of a soft, earthy nature, 
generallT of a yellowieb-white colour, and sometimes 
pure white. It often forms strata of great size. It 
has an earthy fraotnre, is easily broken, and is rough 
to tiio tbueb. Some varieties of ohalk arc |o oompaot 
that Uiey oao he employed as bnilding-stones when out 
or sawa into shape. After bang burnt into qnieklhne, 
du^ le converted into mortar, in which shape it is 
' Silica, alumina, and magnesia are often 


present in ehalk, end when ^ese are removed by 
pmding and diffosing in water, it becomes whiting. 
CIbalk is eho lerge^ nsM in the manufacture of soda, 
fbrthe^purnose ex deoomjposing the sulphate of soda 
in the "balling" process; ana it is also used as a 
maimre. (dmXTm.) Perfectly purified chalk, when 
mixed with vegetable colouring matters, such as tur- 
mevie, fitmus, and saifiroii, formepastil colours. Vienna 
white is merdy pnrifled ehaUc. {Set Omayox.) 
OskVMMm. (See Jim,) 

CitAXiiaMOn TO ViOBT, Uknv-lei^ (Norm. chaU 
ftimr, to' olsim), is an oHbnoe tending to provoke or 
inmte another person to break the peace, and it is a 
mfedemeanour to ohallengo either by word or 

letter, or to be the bearer of suon challenge, and punish- 
dUe vy dne and imprisonment, according to the cir- 
emnstanees of the case ; and a person who sends such 
eballen^ is liable to be apprehended and bound over 
in a reoognisanec to be of good behaviour. 

OnavnxAni Srnxaos, kdMb*-e-ait, natural waters 
containing iron in solution. For a Ibll account and 
analysis of the most fiimcus chalybeate springs, we 
JCmmAii Wanna. 

CHaxXLairoXAOlJt, k<im'e^latp-e»-ai**$§-ef in Bot.,the 
Fringe-myrtle fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants 
in the sub-olsM Calyef/lorai. This is a small group of! 
shrubby plants only lound In Australia, having ever 
sgnen dotted leaves. They are nearly allied to 3fyr< 
Mes4i,lMit may be distinguished from them by their 
lisstholike aspect, their more or less pappose calyx, 
sad ly riieir tmlj rimple l-coUed ovary, 

Csaiijuovs, urm'-S'fops. in.Bot., a gen. of Palms. 
Cf. dawifls is the only pelm found wild in Europe, 
nbree obtained ttom it have been used os a sub- 
stitute fbr horse-bair, and in Sicily the different 
parte of thia plant are employed for making walkiug- 
StAM, hats, baskets, and other useful articles. The 
tasleriaia nota which the Brasilian chip or gross hats 
SH men nfaetured are obtained from the spedes C. 

lidaha'-&er (Lit. ramsra), a portion of 
> of an apartment. The term is ordinarily 
i InUuded -* — ■“ - 


•ppBed to a room I 


1 for sleeping in. In policy 


and mfssmtfle matten, a ehamber ie the piece whcN 
DhUea nr oountUs are held. The term is 
to fha aeiembliee ^themselves, whether 

jlMhed Ibr state punoeee, for local government, 

fbr the adminiatrslion of j^tiee, m for the direction 
of oommeraial aflUre. A ehsmber of commerce is a. 
body of masehaote and traders, who associate together 
In order to promote tho tteieaatile interest of the town 
or diitriflt to which thO iori e Urholonis* Ohambeceof 
ODiomeree were twtintro di ee d Into Beottand from the 
sootinent at the does of thelait oentuir. 

^ Ovairim, in Mil., a term applied to a part of the 
hrMoh end of a piece of artillery ersmeU- 
«em«. ItoopUlns powte, but is oonttacted, Co as 
nottof^ttheshptorsbeU. Ohamhsie are of dif- 
IttfBlJbnA* some being epheriosl, Mme oyfindrieal. 


IbrlDitof ollesHMied guM en eloirer ChintboB^^ 


of powder, FlmdiHWslmrof*iiiiwieth«idao^nBOSi|r 
of actthied Ibfui^ whsrothc.powder ie eoafttM, ‘ 

T cMeBsai 

O w e iraniasn f, m LoiD^Chmat, is sn tiegsdilary 
offiowofgi^sntiraly^dwMoaee of tl» li%beBt 
dignity in ths stslw. The offiee was eonfexM hw 
Hfmry L on the fbmfly of De Vers, eerie of Oshurd, 
and wiie enjoyed by them for neariy six hoadiwdyean. 
On the dmth of t^ eighteenthAarl, witiumt ^ne. tho 
hMonr descended, by a female Mr, to the &miiy of 
Bertie, and is now held JointW by thefbmiUee of 0W> 
mondeley and WiUonghby d'Bresby. each family en- 
joying it alternately in oeoh euooeeding reign, Bte 
attends on the king at his coronation, has the eamef 
the palace at Weetminster, the ffitiog up of West- 
minster Hall for eoronations, feasta, and oti^ freat 
occasions; he attends upon peers at their eiwSu^ 
and upon bishops when perfcNmung tiisir homage to 
the sorereip. Many perquisites and free belong to 
this offloe ; but the former ere usuChy oompoundM ilw 
at the performance of any of those ceremoniee where 
they are claimed. The delivery of the sword of state 
to a distinguished member of the exist-iDg administra- 
tion is left wholly bi the choice and disofotion of this 
oiQcioI. Upon all oeeasions of pnbUc esremony, the 
keys of VVestminBterHaU and of the Court of Bequestn 
are deliver"^ to him, and at these times the gentleinan 
usher of ‘ black rod* the yeoman uaher, and the 
duorkeepo ^ , ire at his command. 

Gh&vb} I'.banr, Lomu, or HoumoLP, who is 
not to be confounded with the preceding, is an offlerr 
of the royal honsohold, having supariste^ence and 
control over all the servants employed about the royal 
ohambers, except those of the bedchamber. The royal 
chaplains and other officers of chapel royal, the 
plnsicians, surgeons, and apolhaoaries of the houee- 
hold, as well as the royal tradesmen, are by his ap- 
pointment. He has the overnight of tlie queen’s band, 
end of all comedians, tfumpeters, and msssengers. 
The performance of stage dlaya in the metropolis and 
at Windsor, and wherever there is a royal palace, in not 
legal unless in a house or a place lioeused by the lord 
-1 liccnso is also neoessary to render 

nance of a new play in any part of Britain . 
presentod at levees or orawing-roomn 
are required previously to eend their oards to him, and 
it is his duty to see that such peraone are entitled to 
be presented to the soverei^pi' He is idways a member 
of the privy council, and his tenare of office expires 
with bis party. He has a salary 'Of £9,000 a vear, and 
is assisted in his duties 1^ a noe-ofaamberlMn, whose 
tenure is also dependent on tho edministration, and 
who has a salary of £091. 

CBAicBXBLaxir or shb Cran ow Lovdov is an offleer 
of considerable trust aUd dignify; He acts as t r e asu rer 
of the corporation, regulates the edmioBion of freemen, 
and settles all disputes between masters Mid apprep- 
tioes. He ie chosen aniaqal^ by the Uveir at large; 

person 


practice the offloa^la txswy for lim, the 
being re-elected aooh yeer. 


Chaixbbb AxDxxmi, iWtiir-nfsUbifr (Fr., burning 
chamber), in French Hist., was tha name riven to a 
tnbunal, ostabliahed by Branda X. abont 1^, for the 
special object of trying and eoademaing heceticc to be 
burnt. Afterward! tha nmna wee given to the extra- 
ordiiw oominiBBiope eetablithed under Louie XTV. 
for the axaminqtion df prieonsca, and, under the re- 
gen^ of the duke of Oriaang, agpdMt certain offleai* 
oftbapobtierevenno. . 

' ^CxuxBnn bmomm (FT„ Cha uiidiMK»varable 
m wae a nsme bestowed, in 

oout of lie eoldDsee inrimti-MtioiMlity. 

teanuom,.^l^.fr-en.--g|9ib ra^Oe has pro- 
bt^baau the gul^t dfmori dehirion than aay 
other mesibgr ofthe aaimel ktaidem. The two meet 
ftsgrentv tnqwe aoneerning the imameleon are,£nt)y, 
^ tha^girll dtoaommoa diet, and, saeondly, that it 
It aMe 1o mma any eoknir, shxfl^ from one to 
,aiiother«nthaaw|iddmg of aneye. A brief ajpunina- 
tion af.thia^tnimi] a| oaoa oontradielB both etate- 
' aa It mayajppeor^ it 





imivsisu^’'£KV0Baei»K3^ 


miMnl 


ireelv fpving aiw token of lU existence be- 
tcoiMiIona] roll of its ainsulaf eye, which pos- 
prppert^ of independent motion ; and thus. 


ken «ii melSte Ibr 

alTi mA emJor* ea MiarSee of fie limb* ee.auwlt «• 
4 H 9 oiker nplilet. ^ imbI murioiw'wrt ^ m 
e niia el ia lU tongnej end it Ife.owinf; to 
aatiire of tliis exgen tbet fbe eiMneoBiideeemoof 
tto niMiie* on eir. Tbli toiurae la eo a poeed of e 
iiokMrtiibe,iridchia twmtoefedl^e flesl^Wlh end 
bM e atipdlke oetitr in Ha utonor anrnee t Uda ik 
oovMred tilib e gflntuieiia aaovntkm. Br ewondorAil 
moTiaion Hw enlaial oen dirt HatoBfoowitblightaiBfo 
ako onfftneta «nd astreovdinery anreneaa of ran it its 
prey. Tbo qniebiuMs of this prooeediD|r, toceiher with 
tiia tangth alt time the ohraialoott iriu oxHt without 
Ibodft&njjin n ipreet meaenre, ooeotoit for the popular 
delusion. WHbrefTMNltoltocofottr-oliengingpriipeiiaitT 
mneliiDlKlit be iiid and quoted} only that it is not need- 
IUi» M tbia phenomenon Mi been fi^uently end aatia- 
Ihetorilyoxplidned. Thareeoltoflfr^UneSdwarda'e 
Hmetigation ia» in enbetweei ee followa Beneeth 
the tonnaperent epidermis of thia reptile there is a great 
quantity of minute soft grnnttles, wfaioh bear the dif* 
ferettt ooloora ; theao art more or leas extended, ao> 
cording to the mientlty of blood tliat reaches them, 
and the change <n colour is tbits eflhe^ed. The changea 
it readly will nndergu under certain noworful excite^ 
menta are from its natural colour, pulo grey, through 
pele green to yellow end dingy red, end sometimes, 
but rarelyi nea^y to black. chameleon is a most 
alnggiah animal, and will ait for hours on the branch of' 
• tree, aeareel * " " 

yond an ocomi 
eeasea the property 
while one eye ia quite motionless, the other will pro* 
trade froln the animal'a head, and glare in a hideous 
faahion. Then, perhaps, audaenly it will dart out its 
tongue oftentimee fa twice the length of the whole 
«nimal» and whisk some unfortunate insect into its jaws. 
The praod of time • ohameleon will exist without food 
ii natoulrtdiig. HeseelqaHt makes mention of one he 
kept for a month, which daring the whole time, ea for 
•• bo conid ascertain, did not eat a single insect. Of 
ihta gCnua there are about eighteen speoics, oU of; 
which are natives of the Old World, principally to be 
found in AfHoa and Asia. Some species, however, 
have been natnraliaed in Burope. 

0 ]UXSi.BOir MiiriBAX.— Manganato of potash was 
no ealied from the cbeugee of colour apparent in an 
alkaline solution of the salt. It is made by fusing bin* 
oxide of meoganese with carbonate of uotaM in an open 
crucible. 

CbxXOTI, fAmu'-moi (Anfilone rvcicerpa). — The 
ohamois ie rather larger than the roebuck, and, when 
foil grown, weighs from eixty to eighty pounds. Its 
colour changes with the seeeoni. Jit summer it is 
of A dusky yellowish brown, end In winter jet black, 
excepting the heir of tiic forehead, the belly, and the 
turn of Mbr that overhang the hoofo, which 13 tawny, 
and rcmglne ao nlwi^a. The black stripe, too, extend* 
iag firom the eyes to the mouth ia permanent. It has 
bM a diranted point whether the ohamois should be 
id wUtt the goat or the antelope genua. Examine* j 
homavar, shows that there ia really but little affinity 

t In the atmeture of the aninuna or their habits. 

Tito frontal bone «f the diamols just before the horns 
ia ooDcnrc ; that of the goat ia oonrox. The horns of 
thoirtterraeodo j thoaeof the former advance, and are 
perfooHr pUHn ind amooth, whOo the goalee hoeos «ro 
wiMUe^ If ore than all, the chaam is w^ known 
to awoid apole foroured by gcata 1 end no inatanc^i has 
•cor been shown where n fsmale of either epecica has 
bieofbt forth A teoaB*bred kid. The heed of the chA- 
■Mto ertiibito is itooonatniotim a wondmrfol blending 
or UghtaesB and ftrength. The UfaeAtl bones ere so 
frnm that Ar» of A men'Aknneklea would anflloe to 
toeltortbemr-^aAtis^if'they were unsupported; but 
thejaNeunp0rted,niidiftnmevvettoua«M. Overtho 
firait eat of Mnea a aoeewf H threentriand betwotu the 
walla Arenrahed oattaaod aUbstratiU ghrdmofioiid 
bone. The aarttol girden wfcieb cuenpy tho 
between tho upper and tower aurthof’lfrek bri^ 

wifoAfpMti^aiidhertiiidthsibAfljpiuf 

wm rivo Additikmai ettongfo totlwwrtHj^Alatsiul 
anh Aeto to si9pdrt the rnoH ifrure. Theheraiof 
the elmmoH AMfetyeniou^ eofaltmito& Vptoa 


poiait It is d*nto and solid. Tbohollow . 

a bonyprotobiinrmMe out of the 

The homa of AfoU^grownbramteegro about 


from their formation, would be next to utrtato* m 
however, Ie for from tho stale of tbeoeae. WhouBilito 
ing, the ehamoia lowexe hie horns under the Httwof 


wwdjt taiiu unowmtfi Miurfai irwutai sMuraruv 

A moat formidabU gash, llie horua'of Ihetaihiehta' 
moU are thicker and altogether strooger^lookini tte 
thoeoofthefomale; they do aotdtferge ft d a fm h, otwt 



Inso stralghtalJne ns do hers, butdeaoribe a alight OQPfU 
as they rise upwards and apart from each Other. Tho 
horns of the doe are not so abruptly hooked at those of 
her mate. Except when running, the gait oftheofacaioia 
is extremely awkward. The cause is evident. In tho 
first place, its hoofo, shaped like those of the aheep, 
but longer and more pointed, are oalonlated foraiMfttg 
than for stepping, ana, in tho secoud, Ha btador 


m every appoaranee or being longer tn 

L hunter afoot would probably overtake 

•oing over a level ^daui ; but among its imHro 


longer thantho 
* Aci^ 


rather i , ^ 

legs have every appoaranee of being 
forp. A hunt 

mois fleeing 1 , - - ^ 

ioo-hills the case ia very diirerant. Then the traepnr- 
pose of tho awkward'Ioeking bind legs appean. Ifot 
only do they verve aa springe, enabling him topatformi 
miraouloua flying leaj^ from orag to crag, but they 
break tbe concussion that would otherwise oertainw 
occur in a leap flrom a groat height, and ouahto M 
animal to alight with safety and freedom. Aporpou* 
dioular wall of rock smooth os glass, and twtdva or 
fifteen feet in height, is no iropfdlnicnt to tbe upwari 
flight of a ohamois. He will leap against the SnplWtyr 
wail, and, striking it with his bind feet, obtain A «»• 


food of tbe ohoffloia consists of such harba and 1 ^ 

os grow on the monntainsj when, however, tho wintttr 
seta in ao fleroely that ovary green thing perlahoa, tiiw 
animals shift their quarters from tbe ateopa to Hui 
woods that grow ot their boasa, and there MhaliAtal 
grosB and leaves^ An odorous dark*eolootod hill hi 
found in the atomaeb of tbe ehamoia, and pvobitoy 
owea its formatiou to tbe fibrous and rtainoai WflfoMBt 
of the subbtancet on which it feeda. At the Whofa 
season, a sort of bXadto beneath tlmlddaihf tltamriSA 
boros deva^ itself. Thisbli^erooirt^qA 


of A strong muakdfltaami^ M. If abivt to tbfttoMOHk 
the sklB of the bead wAt ffttafote MCiil for EHmgr 
yean. . At thia sewnted ptaM IfohdtataoH^^ 


by Jeolouiy, have aoM triUMMOto oumbtoa 
And it H At thia acABOB thtotlHi tffiiM omtetadty dae^ 


_ yorag «• bom fo 
sometfaMT two Uda to a 
The pelitot •tosoitfo Ifo.. 
tioB eboto 



doehAfi 

froqueotlybatoi , 

ji’.»caa8S 

I bmroamatlm^ 
beeping dlWta M 
rtwto. Vo Mtael 
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dhaiBoniila * * Cttumoellqr,^ ixted 

poiMSMs Botongh m theehamoifl. ItwiU foma- CBjjmov, UUm^^vn CFt.), in iheHktdla Ai«» 
lames happen that the hunter’s hnUet iviU eeii4 one wee a penonorlio tout nh t&e oaaae a«A in th» 
iophUnff ov V a pjreoipioe nearlr a thooBand feet deep ; room of anoiiheir» leliOf nom aee« Inflcmi^n w other 
W tbeuich ererv bone in its body be imaehad by Ime oauM. mighk bo so npimeDtea. .Sinirle oombat wah 
iaIL thelmde will remain intact. one of the wapa frequeutlp adopted in iM Uld^Agea 

OniaroipUk (Set Awraaiiu.) Co decide the right of a oaoee, and womeoi <diHdMSi» or 

OkiMP SB Maas and Cuaxr ni Mai, ehaiMi(p)-d«* aged peraona, wen allowed to appear by a repreeenta- 
OMM* (Fr .), in early Frenob Hist., denoted certain public tire. At one time, the ohampions farmed a mrticular 
asBembliee of the Franks, which were instituted as oIssb, wen oompelled to wear a partioulir orese, and 
early as their conquest of Gaul in the 6th eentnry. were looked upon as disnpntable, being nady for bin 
At first, these were held annually in the month of to take up any qaaml. At a later period, noweyer* 
March, and were henoe oalled the Marehifieldg ( Champ during the agea of ohiralry, the ohampion wee a knight 
Ac More) ; but in the 8tb eentury, king Fopin trane- who entered the lists on behalf of an injund lady, a 
ftrnd tne time df meeting to the month of May ; child, or one incapable of aelf^defence. The kingja 
whence they wen termed JUay-^/Ulde. At these meet- ohampion of Bngl^d is a very ancient office, and ia 
ings, the kmg, eoartiers. bishops, nobles, and people, annexed to the Bcrirelsby estate in Linoolnshire, har^g 
'aesembled together for the discussion of public affain, been held by the Dymoke family for many generatione. 
such as war, peace, the enactment of laws, all which The ohampion, armed eap-i-pie, and mounted on hone- 
qneetioue ware decided by the majority. The common back, entem Westminster Hall during the coronation 
people, howerer, long neglected their privilege of at- banquet, and proclaims by a herald, that if any one- 
tenmng, and were at lehgth derived of it. Charle- eholT deny the king’s title to the crown, he is there 
megne in some measure restored it to them by order- ready to defend it in single .combat ; after which the 
iflg that every count Should bring with him thirteen king drinks to him, and then sends the cup to the chain- 
assessors, or the same number of the most respectable pioii, who drinks, and then carries off the cup as hia 
men within his jurisdiction, to represent the people in fee.” 

the .general assembly. The first dcscendante of Capet OnAirox. Gkjiaes, may be said to denote the canto 
departed from this usage ; but Philip IV. (128r>>-1314) or mode of appening of an event whioh is tmexpeeted^ 
restor^ the third estate by calling together delegates or the cau •>{ which is not manifest to human reason, 
from the cities. Originally it. was applied to events which were believed 

Crauvaobb Wuri, tthdad-pain, is produced from to happen independent of any law or cause } but this 
the grapes ‘grown in Champagne, formerly a province is a sense in which it is now seldom or never employed ; 
of ^aoco. This ikvourite wine ia divided into two for both reason and revelation assure us that there is no 
olaMos,— white and red champuno. The former is such thing ns chance in this sense. Everything hat ita 
made either eparkling nr still. Sparkling champagne own law and ita proper cause, and chance merely de« 
(moasseinc) ia produced by treating the wine in a par- notes that we do not know the proper cause nor tho 
tinp lM manner during fermentation. The wine ia law according to which a phenomenon oocurs. (dtec 
nidted off in Peoember, aud after being fined with pROBAiiif.iTY.) 

iaindasi, it'^ bottled and secnrely corked. Carbonic Cuavcxl, Uh&nf-tel (Lat. caaeeUut, a torsen), tho 
acidu generated in the wine on account of the in- name given to that part of the choir of a church bo- 
complete nature of the fermentation, and its effer- tween the communion-table or altar add the balustrado 
'vcsoing qualities depend upon the quantity of that gas or rail that incloses the space where the altar is fitu* 
dissolved by the fluid. Afttf the sediment which is ated. The term is genonilly confined to parish ebnrohee- 
danosited lias been removed, a liquor, composed of a which have no aisles round the choir, or ofaanals con- 
solution of sugar-candy in Cognac, is addeef, and each neoted with it. Sometimes the chancel and toe choir 
bottle is tightly recorked. Still Champagne is first are synonymous. Before the Keformation, the servico 
racked off in the March after the vintage. The white was always performed in the chancel, and at that time 
Champagnes of Bhoims aud SiUery are considered the the clergy were held to have a spooim right to it. At 
Those of SlUery are pale, ambor-ouloured, dry, the present day, its repairs generally fall upon the 
■pMtnous, and poeseas a superior bouquet ; those of impropriator or rector, and not qn the parish. The 
Aj and Mareuil are more sparkUug, and less spirituous, impropriator or rector has a right to the principal pew 
^ere are severel raricties of first-class red Cham- in the chancel, but he cannot erect a tablet there with- 
pagnes. On account of the profitable nature of the out the leave of the ordinary. Tbediaoocleorresponda 
manuflicture aud the popularity of Cliampagno wine, with the bema of the ancient basilica, 
it is inttch adulterated with the juice of pears, goose- Chavcbi.lob, teh&n^-ubdor (Lat. caneeUariut, front 
berries. Ac. Very little of the wine sold as Champagne eancieUi, lattice-work or railings)^ denoted origi- 
In Fans is really genuine. It generally consists of nally a porter or doorkeeper,— one etationed at the 
tome cheap light wine charged with carbonic acid gas. lattice-work of a window or doorway to introdaco 
CHAiffjiBSX, tsAdm'-psr-fs (Lat. cawpi parriAb; Fr. visitors. Afterwards, under the later emperors, the 
ehaiapart), in Law, is a species of maintenance, and name was pven to a kind of secretary or scribe in the 
punished in the same manner, being a bargain made by courts of law, from his position benind A screen or 
a man with a plaintiff or defendant cumpaMparrire,— to lattice-work aeparating him from the rest of the hall of 
dividethelandpr other matter sued for between them, justice. Gradually be appears to have risen in power 
if thqy prevail at lew; whereupon the cftcaipei^or is to and authority, and to have acquired certain judicial 
onrty on the pu^’e cuit at hit own expense. Thus pnw'ors sad a kind of s^erintendeoce over the other 
chesqMifr/ifL toe Freiidi law,signittee a similar division officers of the empire. From the empire the title aod 
of profits, being a part of the crop anuusUy due to the office passed to the Roman ehureh, and hence every 
landtord. by bargain or custom. In our sense of the bishop still bee his chancellor, the mrincipal judge of hia 
word, it sigttiflea thepurcUssing of a suit, or the right coueistory ; and when the modern idnguomsofRurqpo 
of suiog,— a practice so much abhorred by our law, were cetMliabed upon the rains of the emigre, ahum 
that it 18 one main reason why a choee en action, or evpiy state preserved its ehanceUcir, with oiffbreiit 
thing of which one has the right, but not the posses- juriMictions and diirnilties, aeoordiiig to tbdr different 
tion, is not assigneble at common law, because no man constitutions. In au be seems to hero had the 
ehould purchase any pretence to sue in anelber's right, vision of all cAiarters, lettors,'aDd tooh other pobUd 
By the Roman law, euch oflihndera were punished by instruments of the crown as were aotfacntieatod in tho 
the forfeiture of a third part of their goods sudby most solema manner; and therefore, when teak eMun 
perpetual infemy. Hitherto must also be referred the to be used, be bed the custody of the Jdag’a great saaL 
provision ef the statute 32 Hen. Till. c. 0, that noons CsAHOBtAOB, Lobb, in Bnglend, was originally tho 

ehall sen or pnrohase any pretended right or title to soter^pi’e cum Mcrrterr, end, from the natiire of 
nnless the tendor hath received fbeproflls thereof this oflfim, hii adviser, ana was hence called the keepor 
for one whole year before snob grant, or hath been in of the king’s eonaoience. Fetitioss and daisss wero 
the eetimlpoeteasioo of the land, or oftbereveieionor reforrefl to him, end he formally prepared the royal 
rsmaindetv on jpain that both porffiiaaer and vendosr g^ta and charters, affixtog the kinffiaaal to them, 
akkall each fortslt the value of au^lsAd totimUngand He time became keeper oflhe grasi a^, and wan 
theproaecntor. RABBAfBT, MAl]lvi>AJfCi*i fakvsaled with grant diaoratioiiaiyjpower. He la created 

CflAXVMjrear. (RmAnAuovB,) . bythewffiof tMMverrtgD^bytfaaMSveHtnfdelisvr- 






ChKbibtSUft Biab0p 


fog ths gnat teat fnfo liSairagMfo^tiidlM 

4iini^ m pltaaoM «C fotonmi Init ptaaMUy ba 
faafoaa olBaa with UsjpiMf^ Ba ia, to p iia ei ri ^ oii, 
iqpeaheraffoaHwiiaofSofdit attd^hrmaapfliilaofltsa, 
# awmbar of tho pii«j eontteil. Ba iaaoM writafov 
•oDunonliur pai^aoMBt, aad tniaaeto all boafoiaa OQA* 
naotedwithtbeonatody ofthagraataflal. Haia|ttifi* 
eipal adviaar of thaerownfo maitan of law. ohiifjodga 
fo the Court of Obanoev^, and the head of thaprofaa- 
aion of the law. Ha appofota nearly all the juagea of 
tha auparior eourta, tha comtuiaaknien in baakruptoy. 
•ad the judges of the county oourtss appohita mI 
joatioaB of tha paaoa. though usually upon ilia raeom- 
mendation of the lorde-lieutenant of tha sararal oooa- 

tiea, and ia patron of all crown lirioga rated undar 

£20 (in the leiga of Henry VIII.). Ua is visitor, in 

right of tha ozown, of all hospitals and eoUages of royal 

foundation ; has tha general guardianship of all infants, 

idiots, and Innatics ; and esarcises a special Jurisdiction 

fo Questions relating to oharitiee and trust estates. He 
vaniju ^ve all dunes not of the blood royal, and next 
to the arobhishop of Canterbury. He hae a salary of 
£10.00Pa year, and an annuity of £5,000 on retiring 
from office. There is also a lord chancellor in Ireland, 
whose authority within his own jurisdiction is in most 
oases the same as that of the lord chancellor of Orest 
Britain. He ia appointed only daring pleasure, and 
retiree with the political party at whose instance he 
had been appointed. His oalary is £8,000 per annum. 
In SeotlMO, prior to tJie union of the two kingdoms in 
1707, there was also a lord chancellor, whose duties 
were anologons to those of the lord chancellor of 
Great Britsln. At'the Union ibis office was abolished, 
and in its place itot of keeper of the great seal was 
created, for affixing the great seal to such write as have 
to pass under it. 

CKAV0SLT.on or a Bishop or Diocusi. is viear- 
general to the bishop, directing and assisting him in 
all matters of epdcsiasticat law, and holding his courts 
for him. It is not necessary that he be an ecclesiastic, 
but, if a layman or married, he must, by the canons, be 
at least a master of arts or a bachelor of law. 

GhanojlIiOB op a CATHKJDKAif, is an officer who 
•uperintenda the arrangements for the regular per- 
formance of the religious serrices. 

CHAPCBiiUon OP A Uhitkbsitt, is usually the 
highest oflieer of the university, and exercises exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in all questions that concern the 
monitors of the university. 

Cbavcbllob op tub Ducbt OP Lahcastbb, is an 
officer appointed oliieily to determine controversies 
between tu« king and his tenants of the duchy of 
Iianeaater. The court is held at Westminster, but is 
not much resorted to, and is nsually presided over by 
the ohanceUor’B deputy. 

Cbabgbxjae op tbs Excbbquxb. (See Ezcbe- 

r. :i 

CKABCSLIiOB op TBl ObDXS op TnBOARTBB.aitd 
other orders of knighthood, is on officer who seals the 
oommissioos and mandates of the chapter and assembly 
of the knights, keeps the register of their proceedings, 
and delivers acts thereof under the seal or their order. 
He also exewises vagioas functions at the installation 
of the knights. 

Cbahcb*vbdx.bt, or CHAri)-iiBi)Li!T.^Tbe former 
aigidfies n caeiuU affray, the latter sn affray in the hsai 
oi blood or passion, in which death ensues to the as- 
asilaat. The law authorixea a man to protect hitneelf 
from an assault or the like, in tha case of a sudden 
brawl or quarrel, by IdUing him who assaults him, and 
oonsidera it JiuiMUe homicide* It does not apply to 
a ease of afoaokme. and only whan certaiD and imme- 
diate sutkring woidd be the oonseguance of waiting for 
the asi is tanoe of the law. Wherefore, to excuse homi- 
cide by the plea of eelf-defenee»it most appear that the 
elayer bed no other possible, or at least probable, means 
of eseapfog from his as s ail a n t. If be had, then Uie 
offiroee would amount to ■MwskmyUsr, or* T>ossihly« 
murder, aeeordiog to Iha cireumsiaDoea of toe ease, 
and the distfoction made by the law fo detenifoing 
whethertheoneortbeothereiiiiieluid beenooiiiniitte^ 
Any aoddentelor unpremeditatedhiUinf of a 
wiuioat aegligetioe or earelesstifos, as to * ^ 
tlurowfog down rubbish from ahoiiap iftf * ' 
efont waning, or an offloer whiiipfog a 


suffi- 

fo 




reaiwfobleBSeiind^and snoh like,iti i $am e 
mifodventore. , 

OBURumr. (/StoOdPBtf 6? Jvtnoi.) 

CsABnos CutPBx, MOn-ded* ife appliMfolhi 
of the Befonn BiUwliiob glvee foe fraudSifo tefol. 
under leaee or at will in tha eountfot pajiBg heil 
than £50 of rant. A motion to this eWMit 
by the marquia of Chandoe, and earried. affor mtob 
DppositiaD,;Dy *»ie^wiiyef«dbty-ffmr. (Brelfopqhit' , 
Till.) . ' , 

CBABOBUNa. (Aug.-ffix,)^^ltWM 

one time a common superstiUon that young eUldmfo : 
were liable to be stolen or changed byfeim ' 
being baptised j and honcethey ware farefoUy w__. 
till that ceremony was over. It was thOqght'tlfot 


fairies were always anxious to ehange their Ohrn 
lin^^ elves for the mote robust ohimron 


kof meUu 



Iren so left were called cheugeUngCt and vNHfo' > 

known by ^beir greater backwardness id growth "to " 
lesrning : hence stunted otidiotioat chUdpen wera;;l^ 
garded as changebngs. 

CitABBSL, tekiinf-ncl (Fr. canal), a paieago'dr plaee 
of flowinc. The term if graerally appB<d to h 
course. The deeper part of a river, through whidh the 
principal current flows, Is geueroUy called the ebamieh 
The strait or narrow sea between two Islands, oraeoutt;* 
nent and an island, ia also called a channel) ee foe 
British Channel, the Irish (BtauudL Ac, 

Cbaht, Uhant (Fr. chanter, to smgl, in its most ex- 
tended sense, is applied to the musical performance of 
all those parts of the liturgy whieh to the rubric are 

S ermittcd to be sung. More particularly, and aa dfo» 
nguished from singing, it is applied to that plain tune 
to which the prayers, litany, Ac., are set in ohuirs 
and places where they sing. In the chant, when pro- 
perly and fully performed, both tha minister endFthe 
choir bear their respective parts, the minister reciting 
the prayers and all the parts of the service whieh ha S 
enjoined to say alone (except the leisone) in one sue- 


mony, _ ^ 

cles both the minister and choir join together Sn foe 
rhan I without distinction, each verso being enng iff foil 
harmony. Tho chanting of prayers has always htin 
observed in the principal of onr oatbedrsJs. In efaureb 
history we meet with oifferent kinds of chants or fobfo | 
os tile Ambrosian, introduced by 8t. Ambroee i me 
Gregorian, by Pope Gregory the Greet.— Hq<fo*e 
Church Dietionarg. 

CuAvrxY, tfht'in^dre (Lat. cantarta)* war a 'little 
chapel or particular altar in a cathedral church, bni^t 
and endowed for the maintenance of a priest to say ok. . 
sing masses for the soul of thefouodet^ and such otEwsii 
as be might appoint. There wore man/ of foesp 1b 
England before the Beformation ; but ui the 
Berei.fti year of Henry VIII. the ohautrjea vrere flpm ' 
to the king, who had power at anytime to issue coal- 
mijisioni to seize their endowments, and take ihott' 
into his possesHion ; and such as were not foen ilfo|i 
were afterwards vaitod in his successor, KdwavdVl* . > 

CnaoB, kni'-oe (Or.) , is applied to the confused fniMi 
or the state of eoufusiop, in which matter is sopp^iw 
to have existed before it wu reduced to order to foff. . 
creatingpower of Deity. In foe ancient Grebk tffyffilQ* < 
logy, obauB was foe vacant infinite space wbiohexfoli^' ' 
before the creation of the world, and out of ' - 
Tsng all thing* that exist. Chios, aee4rdfol)''fo 
eaiod, produced by and out of itself Brefoia Md, 
?kigbt, who in turu were the parent# of ifobebimV 

%Ar-Booxe,frAdp'-5oofo, ia thetthme|foeQto4(|tfod 
of iiteratmre that was at one time vgiw oommeb fofoilb 
country. The designation is prommly dbriveil tm 
forming part of foe stqo>^la .foMt i^tbechep- 
ir travdfiog merohant. Thto wAre of. foferior 


their foi 
man or 


paper and fopography, end foe OMoridtkiim, in the 
eCnypiurt ... 


_ of the seven! 
black letter, in the form 
tents were of bv( 
liveeof beroiU» 
stories of gbosls^ 

Tbe Frimy 
clsM of litentore. 
sheet of paper. 




gsfpfory, ate printed fo 
lUvohimee. Thgiceem- 
I Batpre, eompirfiiifo 
iHWnivfokable pcMObBi 
fobs: dream-books. Ae. 

• later and an fomfior 

ocmeiated usually of afoliilft 
form twenty-ftpogpuips. 






Cl^tsp^ 


fflHtfr oontettts were nsrrUlvM «itb«r ia prots 

or TWio, and were oheracteriaed e ooonderal^ 
degree of broad hoinoar, and frMiieBCly not wiliioata 
goodlf •piiokiingofoboMm^. Hiie oleMofUteratur* 


oleMofUteratur* 
m ^ one tIflM WMT popnlwr, and bee eeereely pet 
paiead ont of use in the more remote parte of Jtfglaad 
and Beotia^. It It taM that nearly alL theie^iinj 
Oh«p*Voobe were the prodnotion of one man, Dom^d 
Grueim,' who, prerioue to his death in 1789, wae oell- 
man or towil'Crier of Q'laHgow.>-For further informa* 
tion on this subject, see Chamhen'% Sn^elopm^ and 
the aotbotitfSB therein referred to. 

OssriL, tthfSjD'^el (Lat. a^aUa. Fr. dkl^Ue). is 
an sdiftee for publio worship, naoaUy of a lower order, 
or not possessed of the same priruegea, as a ohurob. 
Whore parisbea are large or populous, 'iMuroehial eha- 
pda, or ohapsU of ease, have firequently been erected 
for ue aceommodation of the people, with the consent 
of the bldion ; and many of those liave had districts 
assigned to uiem with the core of souls, and the right 
of t^brating baptisms, marriages, do., under special 
nets ‘of parliament. l>issenting places of worship are 
also usually sailed chapels. I^e term is also applied 
to plaoes for the oelebration of religious worship in the 
hoOBSs of noblsmen, hospitals, colleges, and similar 
estahlisbrnents. In Oatbolie countries tho term ohapel 
is used to designate separate eraotions either within or 
attaobed to a ohuroh or oathedral, and doToted to 
nedal servioes. These are also oalled chantries. {8m 
OsairvaT.) 

OauinL. in a printing-ofllco, is an assoaialfon of the 
for the purpose of enforoing order and regn* 
hndty in the ofllee, and settling anv diMutcs that may 
tube* It takes oognisanoe of all ouenoes, real or 
ImMinsfy^ committed within the office, and punishes 
^ MS infliotion of fines. The president is elected by 
t&S Other workmen, and is termed tho ** father of the 
shipal.^ 

CoULPMOir, tihn 0 '-#«reN (Fr.), a hood or cap worn 
hj the kaights of the Oarter. It was formerly worn by 
AMU and woman of every degres, and afterwards ap* 
nto|iiisAed by the doctors and limotiatea in eollegng, 
ms. The name afterwards passed to certain little 
allisids and other fonoral devioes placed on the heads 
of horsM at pompom funerals. A person who acts as 
u'mide or protmtion to a lady at a publio place is 
eausd a chaperon, probably b^use the oap or hood 
waa folmerly worn by persons acting in a like capacity. 

OflAMTUas, fskclp'-s-fsrs (Fr. ehapUr€$), signified, in 
our snoient oommou law, a summary of saoh matters 
•a warn to be inquired of or presented before iustioes 
to we, luatisea of imIm er of the peace, in their 
Msnooa. These ehapiters are now those artioles which 
■re dallTeied by the Jnstioo to the inquest or jury. 

CkiAnaiF, f^Lat. capeUaniu), is properly 

■ person who performs divine worship in a chapel, ns 


■re dallTered by the Jnstioo to the inquest or jury. 

CkiAnaiF, f^Lat. capeUaniu), is properly 

■ person who performs divine worship in a chapel, ns 


diningnishedftnm one who officiates in a parish oEuroli. 
Bence it is also applied to those who aro engaged to 
perform religions servioes in the anqy and navy, in 
fwaiUeo of dwtinotion, hospitals, wockhonsei, &o. The 
nehiHty the right of appointing a certain number 

of ]ivivale ohaplahis who are entitlra to certain privi* i 
toiM reapeetiog the holding of benefloes, Ao. : thus, an 
■imblllhop miy have eight, a bishop or duke six, a 
ttarquis or earl five, a viscount four, fto, 

.OftAnitt, Aildp'-f^ (Ital. ei<m0«tfs), is a string of 
hendsaeleate of by Roman Catholics and others to 
oonnt toe numhar of their prayers. Its inrention is 
by aopM •ttributed to Peter the Hermit, by others to 
D^toiok^ Who is said to have received one out of 
heaven ftom the Virgin Mair. (dke Bosaut.) 

^ OXAPiUF, (Old Bug. riUqp, a market). 


CBtofQbfll 


bstievedtosmoftBestoristtiim. mMy were-**!, thw 
writinim of Theodore of JCopsusadfiai t. ton hocdui 
which Theodorat of Oyms wrote egainsfc CyriTs 'ana- 
themas of the Bestoiiaasi ■ndS. toeSetl^wbiehBMui 
of Bdsssa nubUtoid ngsinat the oonnett or %lhostte 
whioh eonosioned STigiorina. They wwe o on qsmoed 
hy the emporor Justinian in 544 « but the Afneap and 
Western bishcq^, espedsUy Vigilias of Bone, oppotod 
the edict. 

Cbauaosji, in Bot., toe Obaca fom.,*n 

nat. ord. of acotyledonona plants, in tha sub-otSaa 
AcrogrSA,— water-plants with distinct stems branching 
ina wboried manner, sometimea traosparent'and some- 
times coated with oarbonate of lime. Th^ ooour to 
stagnant, fresh, or salt water in all parts of t he g lobe, 
but most abundantly in temperate cfimates. When in 
a state of decay, they give off a very fiafUd odour, wfaito 
is considered to bo very injurious to animal fife, 

CSAUACTUU, Irar'-dJb.fe^ (Lat. ekaraeten, Fr.eoroe- 
tkre), in Bot., the term usually applied to a fist of tha 
points l>y which any particular variety, species, genuk 
sub-order, order, 8ub*claaa, or olatk is distinguttoea 
from another. There are two kinds of ohaiMtsrs, 
called respeotivoly *a§nUiaf- and natural. By an as- 
sential character is understood an ennmeratioii of 
those points only by which any division of plants may 
bo distinguished from others of the same nature. A 
natural oharacter, on the other hand, is a oomplota 
description • a given species, genus, order, or class, 
including e .tesonnt or every organ, from the root 
upwards, to-' .>afh the stem, leaves, flowers, fruit, and 
seed. 

CnAUAUS, uha*radt* (Fr.), is a kind of riddle, to 
which a word of several syllables is taken, and an 
enigmatical dcaoription of each of its syllables given 
separately, and then a similar desoription of the whole- 
wosd. The desoriptions should be so contrived as to 
be in some way ooiineoted together. The following to 
a good example, from the French Aly first makes 
use of n^ second to eat my whole;** the first being 
eftfen, a dog; the second drat, a tooth; and thewboto 
ekieiident, dogs’-grass. 

Cfarbofboux, r*flr'-5oa-roo* (Fr.), ebareoal pre- 
pared below a red heat, by which means it retwiis* 
considerable portion of oxygen and hydrogen. Ordi- 
nary ohorooal - contains 00 per cent, of earbon ; while 
oharbonruuz contains only fO per cent., the remainder 
being oxygen and bydro^n. Gunpowder made with 
this charcoal appears to inflame with greater energy 
than that made with ordtunry charcoal. On tbeoretiw 
grounds, however, it appears to ho inferior to ordinary 
powder, 

Chabooal, frkari-X*ofr.— This well-known sabataneo 
exists under a great number of forma; snob as gas- 
carbon, coke, wood-charcoal, lamp-black, and ivory- 
black. Oat-earbon is a very pare kind of charcoal 
gradualliy deposited in the insideg of gas-retorts. Coka 
u dense charcoal, made by burning coal to a retort 
or coke-oven from whioh the air to ezsloded. It 
to much used as a foel for locomotives, from giving 
out no smoke, and from being mneh UghteOHsn dosL 
Wood’^harooaL although but little use 


travels toe oountiy and attenda markets. 
OSAvnm, liftdfi'-tor (Lat. from sc^uf , toa 

]NAd)» is appliea to the society of canons in aeimsdrsl 


iNAdlt is appliea to the society of canons in neathsdnd 
or oulsgtote ohuroh, of which the dean to the hea^ and 
wtotofiM the oounoil of toe bishop* (^^Oabof.) 
AttocM to nm cathedrals and e^Sj^ ehurohes 
am balOTiS meattng of the tosptor, oaUed 


•tonad awlidtofittinMi to toe Church, as thgy wars 
45-a 


out no smoke, and from being mneh lighter than doiL 
Wood’^harooal, although but little used to England as 
a fuel, to a very important element to the mannCMturo 
of gunpowder. The most perfect ebtrooal toj, of oouxea^ 
th^ which is used to this manufacture. (S«s Guv- 
I roirniB.) Thoroughly-burnt oharoosl to Uuish Uack, 

I and varies in density according to the poroafiy of the 
I wood from which it was made. Charooiu possesses iho 
I wonderfol property of absorbing gassa. (Am Caa- 
BOF.l JLamp^Uaeh is oarbon dspoutsd by any cm* 
bustible burnt witoont snfflolent air. (ff«s Xiaiiv^ 
BLACK.) Jeory-ftfoek. hons-htoek, or misMl chorwol^ 
will bo found described under toe heed of Ivoxr- 
Black. Oes-charooel and coke are employed ea ele- 
ments in galvanic betteriea, and to form toe darbon* 
pointe for the eleetric lamp. For the latter purpoao, 
a mixture of engar and tar to sometimes nurnt to 
moulds, b}^ which menus a verypurs kind of ohareoel 
to made to any desired shape. Cnarooal to ■ eondoctor 
of eleotridity. and to thence used to anrround theeertb- 
terminatoorUglitBiiw-ooodnctors. Cbereoel to oue^ 
toe meet todeaboetiMe substenoes in nature. Being 
perfiMtiy non-volatile, end possessing no afflidto for 
any oibb etomeut ht ordinary tenpsratnrsa. it forma 
toe most p«iM ink possible; pad piq;yrivnMtsn .with 









iMKNMB ink art at ligifala and paHkal Mthatetdar UoaUJbrtka jpndootkm 4>f aoo6ai<t« 

^kitten. from tnistaM, an} to appokil iw^tm ti 



^ fiWi^a iJJm JmIL oopj^. Tr» ■i Ut y»r)» la rapcnrt iwcm tlwfr wamaoMmi. Thdr pova 

tlmaddvaaadaUvandl^aUalwpcMroflMr ivdtMato 6xftaa4tofll^and«lMMtid,tbaiwifravMa^^ 
aitiUtion of thedenir «mdcr hil juriadutleii* iaaoQg A report of their pvoeaadiage miift mmiSif W 
Skaaliwteriaaa aad dSaantan Mnarallj, it ia a aartnen; before iiarflament. ' '-.y . 

pveaeoed to a nuaiater at Ine ocdioetion, wmaUf by Ctuvxtt SiatBaa ov. (5ke Sianni ot CM9mflK|-/^k 
■oma aged or able praaeher, and boaring opoo the, Cbairt ftovooui. (dk« SoBOOba.) 
satarotdotMa» triala, aad enoooragainaata of wo pat> Ob A aiirAax, ailoK-e-i>o'*M, ia a Freaoh tttn, of w|k 

toral oSae. earfcaiu etymolosy, but denotinff properly a iMiA wi*;' 

Cmambm (Ft. oloipar), in Hor,, the name gfren to cordant noite, produoed by the beaMiur of teitlaa»» 
dguraa of any Und ropraaentad on a ahiald» which ia pane, and other domeatio utanaila, rntugladim ihntHII^.. 
aaid to bo eharved with whatever tavaa may be eroona, and ftaaea. In thia way, popular diaUho leii^ 
depleted on it. Tba obargea on a abield abould be freqaantly manireated towarda a f^raon In FbautO in 
Ibw and aimple, and aa appropriate aa poaaible jto tba the Middle Agra ; and widowa contraethtf aodeud 
ehaiaoter or aebtevemeata of the original bearer of the marrii^ea, or persona of dlaproportiooate a|^ 
eoat. The aimpuoity of armorial bearinga ia a strong iog, were often annoyed in this way. Afrarwutdl, w 
proof of their antiqnity. term oame to bo applied to TOlitteal m|niba and aWHNi 


m. xwa BiMiMpuvnr tn wwiniu voviBga m a Butwg luif, were oican anuoyw in tins way. AtijBrwwwiPi 

roof of their antiqnity. term oame to bo applied to political m|niba and fldl^ 

Obaeob, in Law, is aa inoombranoe upon property ; against public men ; and in this aenae it was a dt q ^ dm - 
aa aa annuity, mortgage, judgment, or any liainhty the title of a French periodical pitbtiahed hot Fai|% 
to wbioh it is made aiu^ect a d^, will, or other correspondfug to our English JPunA. It mM.be miO-' 


ttuantlty i 
AeU, or 1 


ia Mil, an expreision used to denote the same kind, puhliahed in Berlin, JKZaddaredelflih't^ 
powder wbioh ia neoeasary to lire a b^, impiiet a loud, discordant nobe, aUbh as is oeeUDUirtft- 
ilet from any kind of oanoon or firearm, by the beating of kettles and pans, 
for different ahida of artiUery, and for dif- Ohab&atah, akart^-a^tan (lud. eiarfataiiA), danoMtUr 

MMS, varies from one-twelfth to one-half mountebank, quack doctor, or empiric, end la heuDU 


ittslaument, or by the operation of law or equity. tioned, that the name of the German periodical of 

Ghamu, in Mil, an expreision used to denote the same kind, puhliahed in Berlin, 
ttuantlty of powder wbioh ia neoeasary to lire a b^, impiiet a loud, discordant nobe, aUbh as is oeeesiuirtft- 
uieU, or ballet from any kind of oanoon or firearm, by the beating of kettles and pans. 

The charge for different ahida of artiUery, and for dif- Ohab&atah, iAarl'-a»(an (Ital tHariaima), deuoMtlB 
ferunt purposes, varies from one-twelfw to one-half mountebank, quack doctor, or empiric, end la henau 
the weight of the projectile. Bifled cannon require a applied to any one who makes loud pretenslouB tu 
amaiUer charge than thoae with smooth boros ; and in knowledge or skill which he does not posaeaa. Chur* 
firing against a vesael or a body of troops at a short latanbm ia to be found among aU olaissea at lotrfe^ 
range, a smaller charge ia needed for the aame gun and maaiiesta itself in variona waya, according to m 
than wonkl be required for breaching the walla of a object and character of the person. In Uteratare, hi 
fortress. The term b also applied to the onset made science, in politiea, and even in religion, there mu'tp 
by one body of troops on another with fixed bayonets, bo found many who pretend to greater knowledge^ or 
Ohabob D'ArrAiaM, (Fr.), ia the power, or virtue, than they possess, 

fonrto, or lowest order of diplomatic agents, and is ao- Cbablsb'b 'Waih, frAcrfr'a wain, in Aitron., thu 
cxeditM not to the sovereign, but only to the individual namo given to seven stars in a eonsteUalion of tihi 
who, for the time being, holds the ofiloe of principal northern liembphere, called Vtta Jf^or, or tho Grssd 
seoreta^vofatateorminuterforforeignaffaira. Some- Hear, (ffca Ubsa Majob.) The origin of too nawu 
times they are only empowered to aot daring the is not known. 

absence of the ambassador; at other times, they are Obabic, iakarm (Lat. eamiM, a verse). If u tnagieil 
independent of any ambMsador. power or spell, by which witchss and aoroeturs, wtth 

Cbabiot, tskdr'-e-«d (Pr.), was a kind of carriage the assistance of the devil, were supposed to do woudeu* 
employed in ancient times iu war or for pleasure. We ful things beyond the powars of nutara. (Saa Mawo,) 
read of them as early as the time of Pharaoh, and they CnABNXL-iionSB, Uhar^^nal^kowa (Lat. cero. fiesh)^ 

were frequently armed with ecythas, as wc read of them was a place under a eburoh. or in aolmrcbytira, wtaevg 
to have been with the ancient Britons. The ancient the bones of tho dead which were throwu ilgi by tag 
chariots had only two wheels, which revolved upon the gravediggers wore dopodted. 

axle, and were usually drawn by two horses. Among CfiAsa, taham (ffolme sol M a flsl^pf the fiihttpft 

the BomsoBy however, there were also three- and/our- family, mhabitii 
hoiee ohariots. The (jrfumphal chariots of the Bomans north of Enelsn 
were often most rolendidly adorned. than that of tho trout. 

Ohabrma. (Gr., a gift), a term fre- speokled with white spots, and the beQj red. IlB 

queutly employed in the early Church to denote the is held in high estimation. 

extraownaiy endowments conferred on the primitive Cbabt, tahart (Lat. «karta), a bydrogiepbicel ceMB 
Church ; as the gift of tongues. It was also a^ilied chart for ^ use of navigators, exbiutieg seme peek 
eometimes to baptismt of the sea. ^ other water, with the coems, isInMei 

Cbabitt, tskdr'-e-fff (Lat. earitaa, from earua, deM*; rooks, sands, bearings, Ac. After the AdmirsHy^Uie 
Gr. agapa, love), one of the three great theological scanned any coast engravings, charts are angraved gaa 
virtues, oonaistiDg of love to God ana our noighboors, sold at prices below their cost, flvmy avsudbletMmh 
or the habit and disposition of loving God with all our is supplied to men-of-war when proceeding to et^pim* ' 
heart and our neighbonr as ourselves. In a narrower ticnlar district. At eeveral places, such is GfbtiBftlBL 
eensCfdt signifies bdness, goodwill, and forbearance and the Cape of Good Hope, depAts for ohertB ere 
towarda mankind in general, and, in a still lower eeublished. All charte are brought back to IhwlMMl 


(Lat. «karta), a bydrograpbjeel ceMB 
le of navigators, exhibnieg seme peek 
ither water, with the coems, issHMei 
arings, Ac. After the AdmiraHHuie 
it engravings, charts are angraved gad 
»low their cost. Every avafi^dMBti 


of aims. This love to our neighbours, again, and are sot redfesued witoout being rw „ 
the gmtest and hobleet of Christian Okabta Magba. {Saa Magva Cbabta.) 
r a blmd, indisoriminating oharaotar. Cbabbb, ahart (Let. ekarta, paper), mFrmMll! 
. ^ .. waa originally applied to the letters or ohaitereby' 


which ia one m the gmtest and hobleet of Chris 
virtues, is not of a blind, indisoriminating oWac 
True eharity attempts not to shut our eyes to the 


tinetioB between gm and bad men, nor to warm our the French kings conferred rigbU or piivfis»eB«i«e^i 
heerts equetly to those vriid befriend and those who tain towns or comnranittes; bat itisno wapmfo drto.ttA^ 
iqjtve us. It teaches ns to slight and despise no man, solemn acknowledgment made by Louis \ 

m^iriiig ns with fiorgiveness and humanity towarda restoratfon in JfilCof tlMrighUottheJ^peonk^llill^ 
our enendea, with reapeet and esteem for good men. It ooneUted of six^-niae artieles, and hi mfiuehilG'itoi. 
Vritii eandow and oomplaoenoy towards our friends, somewhat analogoas to the Magna OlkMtu Mo J^^uf 
*«C1iarity is the eoraforter of tha afllietad, the pro- Bights of the British oonstitotioh. A miMiBtoMdoo 
teetor of the oppieBsed, the feeo&oileT of dilforeaoes, of^ of the articles of this ehaitoUd totho r eve S ition 
the intercessor for offiraders. It is foithfotoeas in the of 1890. It constituted the futtdimEWrtat fauir of the 
fritod, public apitit in the Btsgietnto, equitf and French oonstitotioa down to flMi nmfintioB of ISfifo 
patiaiwe in the judge, moderation In the soveieiga, when anewstateoffhingBWMlllfootocd. ^ 
S^oyaltyli^«!da«h--Ee^ Oba»t»u ^ toe wiittM 

Cssjun OoiaUMioinBB for Bndand and Woles evidence of tluim dmm Mtoecii num andmest end 


England and Wales evince m tohun dou.. ^ 

SMabodyofocfeemisMoaenesuetedWtiieGlieritelde ekariara ore dhtM.tfitoJIlMe of the aoaanimml 
^ ^ those of 

thefriHMs;e,oU^,nad.atoidnisttiBtfon,Mdt^ toose whesetorheDmNMdlUmwBiUBttoaperBMMMir 


thefrwMsw,old^,BadamninisttiBtifln,Mdtlmoou- those whesehy hen 
dltiM of ttmproperWMcmgiog to them, wUh power pdtiie » Moehtito 


ttt to apersooerilfotor 
i,ofpilvi)eg8;p«i^ 






Obactwhow 


crihflikv^ Olutft«viorprir»t»pcrtoiis«rddB9^«^ 
iaitniiiiratt for tb# ocmTOjonro of londt. 

CbuaviBSoinn (o oomipticm of 09MMMr. ir^ Oor- 
tbnrlMi)* ir oa boqpital, chapel, and tMhooUioniO ia 
£oBdoB. iaititated in 1011 bj TbonuM Batten, of Oampe 
Oaitk|. IB the ooaaty of Combridjgo. Tbe eite wbkdi it 
OOOiuilM wag bought for a public barial<plMe daring 
great plague or 1849, by Sir Walter d« Maony, wbo. 
In coD^uiioUon with tbe blebop of London, aftmarde 
Mtabliahed here a Oartbusian monaetery. After tbe 
dfaeolutioii of tbe religions bousee by HearyTlIl., ibe 
propeiW paued thro^h tarioua bands, notu it was pur- 
ohasediorJDlSpOOObyTnoinaBButtoOiWbo foundedupon 
it, and richly endowed, an hospital, chapd, andaohool, 
OfOled br Fuller a '* masterpiece of Fogliah Protestant 
Parity. It ban a master, preaoher, head schoolmaster, 
aema master, with forty •four boys and eighty decayed 
■gaatleiiien. In addition to the sonolars, who are admis- 
ittMa between the ages of ten and fourteen, and receive 
Iftae board and education, there are a number wbo at* 
tsod ^ school only daring the day, or board with tbe 
masten. Tbe Charterhouse is regarded as one of the 
best schools in thainotr<molis, and many eminent per- 
sons have been educated here ; among whom may be 
mentioned JH. Isaac Barrow, Sir William Blockstonc, 
Addison. Steele, John Wesley, Bishop Tbirlwall, 
George Grote, W. M. Thackeray, and Sir G. Bsatlake. 

OBaaTiB-raBTT, is a mercantile instrument in 
writing fwith or without seal), by which a party de- 
siring to export goods from this country, or to import 
than from abroad, engages with soma shipowner to 


iUdte Bn entire vessel for the purpose, at a freight or 
jrsward tiieroby agreed for. Ujion the execution of 
hadh an insimment the ship is said to be chartered or 
J MgkM t and the party by whom she is engaged is 
OSUM the eikarUrtr or freighter. But where, instead of 
the entire vessel, the owner of g^ooda merely 
Imwlif for their oonveyance on board of her for 
Mfht (other goods being at the same time oonvoyed 
flir oihw proprietors), she is described not as a char- 
ts^ bnt a general ship ; and in this case no ohortcr- 
psi^ is nsoelly executed, but a bill of lading only. It 
nayM here stated that tbe nord freight is sometimes 
nraooymouslj used with that of cargo. {See Bul ov 
Lawvo.) 

OlAwnsfS, fehari'^eie, the name of a political party 
Chat sprang np in England after the passing of the 
Befbrm BiU, and wwe so caUod from their principles 
iMdhfrsmboaied in u document termed the *' Charter.*' 
The mibrm BiU, while it conferred political power 
upon the middle classes, did little towards improving 
Ills condition of tbe working clsases of society. The 
miMe classes, too, had been assisted by tbe latter 
tihsirsflbrtto obtain the franchise, and, having attained 
thsnr otjeet, they became oallooa or opposed to any 
SKtension of the like privileges to those beneath tfa^m 
in the sooial scale. The introduction of the new poor- 
law, in 1^5, was the first thing that caused any great 
OAtexy smmig the working olusses against the party in 
power, and in 1836 the ** Working Men's Association'* 
was formed in London. For some time the association 
did not receive much oountenance; bnt the great 
eomarc^ol distress, the scarcity of work, and the 
dssmosaof nrtmiions, that followed soon after, were 
Sff«rsl|y felt by Ibe people, and led to open and alarm- 
iMdmenstraUons of their fSeUngs. In the autumn 
oIIbSB monster meetings of the working classes were 
eoBvened at )Krmingbam and other parts of the mann- 
froturiaf counties, and higUy inflammatory speeches 
were sdoressed to them. The Charter waa drawn np 
by a committee of sii members of parliament and six 
aemben of the WoiMng Men's AssociatioB. The 
principal pointa of the Charter were— 1. That every 
aude inhalutaat of the United Kingdom SI years of 
age and of sane mind, provided he be a native of these 
fWlImSi or have lived upwards of two years im the 
BOUntiy and been nsturaUsed, and be vneonvioted of 
Ittoby, sbsli be entitled to vote in tbe election of mem* 
him ,cf parttsment ; 2. that the United Kingdom be 
dinwAlntiOBOQelectoral districts, so as to givenniferm 
eonswusiieies of about 20,000 voters each s 8. that the 
voting! be by bsUott 4. that a new parliament bs 
silsctotBBmliU^t du that no property qualiftoation be 
tsqufrfdlisrinsmlwft of parliament; and 6. tbatevery 
tos&oberbepiiijMlbyM^t of the public 
eW 


tosarsipci; Tbllcuiknoihingooittoittsdiaitlto 
that hsdn^Aeen tiffnnssd aadndvoesi^ beltos. . As 
eariy sslTBO fbsdnlw of Kiohmond ihtrsdooedabiU 
into tito Hobss of Lords for snnnsl pariismeiitB and 
universal suifrics. Unfertanately tfaemidovilrof the 
Chartists did sottfine tiMmaefves to & points of 
the Charter. Hs&y of them advocated ea entiM re- 
distribntSoB of property. Ignorant of tbe priadples of 
poHtioal economy, tbs^ demanded the estabUalims&t 
of a new relationwro bctwemi ci^ntal and labour, end 
adopted the cry of “ A fisir day's wages for a fair day's 


Many of them, farther, took up the view tnet 
they might, it noeeaanjy, employ physical force to 
obtain their ends. In May, 1838, a petition, signed 
by 1,280,000 persons, waa ureseutM to parliament in 
favour of the Charter, and during that year serious 
riots took place in various parts of the country, and 
various of the ringleaders were imprisoned. An out* 
break at Newport, u the month of Bovemher, resulted 
in the death of ten persons and the wounding of many 
more; and three or the leaders. Frost, Williams, sad 
Jones, were sentenced to death; bat their punishment 
was afterwards commuted to banishment. The strin- 
gent measures adopted by the government at length 
smrved to repress these violent oommotions; and 
though, in 1R42, and again in 1H48, outbreaks took 
place, these ere of a less serions nature, and were 
speedily pn* 4 own. Chartism may now be said to 
belong rather t o the past than to the present and those 
who are in favour of the principles of the Oharter ore 
content to advocate their views m a peaceable manner. 
In nothing is the social progress of the oonntry more 
marked than in the great change that has taken place 
in the character of tho working classes within the lost 

S unrter of a century. The distress that is at present 
1862) so patiently borne in the cotton-manufisotnrjng 
istriots, in consequence of the civil war in Ammica, 
would doubtless, twenty years ago, have been attended 
with very serions consequonoes, — an argument aa strong 
as any for the extension of the franchise. 

Chabtolaxt, Uhar^-ta^Ui-re (Lat. ehartvlaria)^ ori* 
ginally denoted a collection of charters, and was nor- 
wards applied to the books in monasteries, Ac., in 
which Buen charters were entered. These bwks were 
common even as early ss the 10th century, and they 
have been of great service in historioid and genealogical 
researches. The offleer who was intruded with tha 
care of the charters was also called chartulaef i 
CsASB.frAawe (Ang.-Nor.),iB a franchise granted 
the crown to a sobjeot, empowering the latter to keep, 
for his diversion, within a certain precinct so caUe^ 
the wild animals of chase (which, in a legal eense, are 
the same with those to wnioh tbe right of fhgtmt ex- 
tends) ; but not anthorizing the establishment of forest 
law within snoh precinct. It baa been described as 
'* a smaller forest in the hands of a subject, bnt not 
goveroed by the forest laws." It differs from aparkin 
that it » not inclosed, and likewise in that a man may 
have a chase in another man's ground as well ae in hui 
own ; being, indeed, the liberty of keeping of baoata 
of chase or royal game therein, protected evm from 
the ownere of tbe huid, with a power of hunting them 
thereon. 

Cbabxdiic, frLli-e-diV (Heb., Pietists), is n nama 

K * ren coUeotively to a whole class of Jewish leota, 
t, more strictly, it is applied to a modem stot which 
prang np in Poland towards the middla of last century. 
‘Acwtdm and Ziadikim were the namee mnloyed to 
designate the two great divisions of the Jewuh people 
which arose after the Bal^lonish oaptivity ; the rormee 
being in Ihvonr of certain innovations in the law of 
Moses, the latter being for a strict adberenoe to tiia 
law as it stood. From the former arose aU ttM 
sects that receive traditionB and explanationa in addi- 
tion to tha law of Mosea, aa the Pborieeesi to tha 
latter belong the Badduoees, Essenes, &c. Of the 
modem sect of Chasidim, the founder waa one lamel 
Baalsham, a Jewish rabbi. He gave himself out aa 
having the tms knowledgeof the sacred name, through 
which he wee endowed with miraenkMu powers, and 
could grant them forgiveness for their shw. He 
speedily obtained many foUovrersi and at the time of 
medewm, in 1760, he is said to have had 40,000 con- 
verts. 'Ws sect is very nmnerous in Poland, Hun- 
gtiy,foel)anabiimiaiBCiparaeB, andTuricay* 




inii?Bmi£ 


Csftitira, iilaMaa (fieMt Sr. «wteMr)i a 
aunlnrtidtadmioto^aEtot »M M btSSt^ 

mSoiln^m foU,'iQMr» other ittetahi. * Ihii 
diithifldihedltoa we^^ end esrftaai irhiah nfnr 
to the esoM ert when mUM to merhle* iwory, wood« 
dw. Silver ia the uMtal «Ueh hu elweye btoa moet 


CSAi 


BAaiKiTie, Aat^»nm (Fr. ekaawtr, e hmiteiua}. e 

le given bj the Frenoh to bodiee of Ught inflwitry 

vrfaioh tot M danniaben end aharpibooWe. Thejr 
eorreapond furetty cloaelj with oor own 00th regiment, 
or rifle bH^e. The nemo wea orijnneUj ^ven by 
the French to aome troops raised in 1815, in imitation 
of theiagera of the Anskriaa army, who wereohieflj 
dbamoia-Bnatera of the T^rol, and nnerring tnarkamen 
•a well ae active and athletic monntaineera. The 
French chaaacurs were of two Irinda,— cavalry and in- 
Ihat^j but now the term iamoreparticnlarly applied 
to a bcidy of men called Ckat$eur$ de VinMHtuM, who 
were enrolled and armed with riflea about 1835, and 
^Bartered at Vincennce. The chasacnrs of the Sardi- 
nian army are called UtrtaffUeri. In the Crimea, the 
bersagHeri of the Sardinian contungcnt attracted con- 
eiderwle attention on account of their aotlviiy and 
peculiar dress, which is soldierly in appearance although 
easy and eomtortable. Garibaldi'a ohaMcnrs, that took 
n prominent part in the war between France and Sar- 
dinia on the one aide, and Austria on the other, in 
1859, and the campaign agaiost Francis II. of Naples 
in 1880, arc known as CaeoUUori dti Alpi, or Alpine 
hunters. 

CaieuBLV, (Lat. rnsala, or preaufa), the 

oofeer drees formerly worn by the priest at the altar, 
and it scema to have succeeded the Roman toga. It 
was a ciroidar piece of cloth, with a hole in the centre 
to ndpiit the head, and it fell down so as to completely 
cover the body of Uie wearer. It is not now used in 
the Bnelish ohurch, though prescribed in the rubric of 
Bdwara Vl.'a First Book to be worn indifforcutly with 
the cope. It oitea appears on the older saalpturcs and 
brMses. 

OuATMAV, (Fr. okdttrau, liat. eatUUum, a 

oasUc), a terra formerly applied to tho fortiUed resi- 
dences of the French seigneurs. It is now generally 
applied to the imperial country residennes and to the 
more sumptuous country residenees of the aristocracy. 
The name enters into the oomposition of the names of 
many towns and distriota in France. 

Ohatthls, UhM'-UU (Old Fr. cofo/s, oatels ; chafelt, 
movablea of any kind), is a term used to express any 
hind of property which, baring regard either to the 
enbjeet-matter or the quantity of interest therein, is 
wAfwkold. The appellation was originallr derived 
Aram the technioal Latin word co/oBa, which, among 
the Kormana, primarilr signiflod only beasts of hus- 
bandry, or, as we atiu call them, eatfU; but. in a 
aeoond^ aense, was applicable to all movables in 
geiunal } and not only to these, but to whatever was 
not a ./Kf or /end; to which, among the Normana, 
there were two requisites,— a given duration as to 
tfane, and immobility with regard to place. And it ia 
la this latter more extended and negative sense that 
oor own law a^pts the term, considering as a chattel 
whatever amounts not to freehold, which, like the 
Norman fief, requirea immovability in respect of tlia 
Mbgeet-matter, and a given degree of duration, that 
la, a duration for a life at least, either absolute or 
deterndnabla on aoonthigency, as regards the quantity 
of inter eet or estate. Any estate in lands and tene- 
mtota which amounts not to freehold, is, oonaequentfy, 
aehattalL but inasuMioh as ii oonoeraa, or,'aoeording 
to the tatouioal expression, soeeara qf the realty, it ia 
denominated a chattel tiMu, in order to dutingniah it 
from things which have no eoncem with the realty, 
rix. mere movables, and the rights connected with 
them ; and anoh things aa these are, on the other band, 
often described aa chattels earvonaf . 

CSATIOA, folde'-c-M, ia Bot., ageo. of plants bafong- 
Ing to tha nat. ord. Ffoaraeiaa, the Feppar fam. The 
diM unripe apfocs of C. Mmupkii oonatitate the 
long fwnper of oonmerea, wWch is imported from oor 
In&a poeeemioiM} tboM of C. form the 

long pepper nsed in Amierioa» obtained from the 
Bntdi cokmict. Loogpepper eontaina an aerid ratia, 
OTolatHaoili aiid nf&eidlarenfatnUiaaallad^ 


jbdatofthanfotaadatiintMampI ‘ 

Inlander thd muae of 

alas of this ganiM,aa 0.duB5a,pqpiiloM«i, midii 

hava simflar proparthiei and areuaad in IndU 

leavaa of C. BcHv, batel«peppar, and C, AtHto ftplo 
ehewad Iw the Malaya and other Baafcara vtofgum 
■liosa of the betel-nut and lime. (Aa Bmil.! 

CncncAXS. (Sm Oms.) 

Caaian, frtoas (Sax. eem, or qmv).-4nMa|»la|bo. 
curd of milk salted, pressed, and dried, xi&r fo ■ 
oompoaed of three parts,— the oily or fa^y povUan. 
commonly known aa cream, and which aeMaiaa en 
standing, being lighter than tha raat, and too ai^fl, 
which remaina dissolved in the whey until it la aoagg* 
lated by some acid. In the mamifaeturo of abaatolflMt 
curd is supplied br the rennet, which, being toe / " ‘ 
stnmaeh of the ealr, contains a large amonntof j 
|uioe, and appears to be tho natmwl mUk-e) 

IB prepared by salting and drying toe inner t 

of tho stomach of a tucking calf. When rsqMiwl for 
use, a piece ia soaked for some hoars in wwtarovirlltogi 
and tho whole added to the warm milk thto is to to 
curdled. When the curd has coagulated, it fr aapfl. 
rated from the whey by straining, and praaoto In a 
ring or hoop, from whioh it is oontinuaily remo^and 
wiped to remove sU superfluous whey. Tto c^ar of 
Bnglish cheese is due toamotto, whiohffr added to toe 
miUc before eoagulatJon. Bath cream aod Tor'tohfre 
oheeaes are soft, and keep but a abort time i Btflton fr 
intermediate ; and Cheshire, Oloueesterihire, and Par- 
mesan are hard, and intended for long keepf^. The 





variety of ooloiir and flavour iu oheeaea i 


from 


difierenoe of pressure, length of time in keeping, vary- 
ing proportion of salt, and many otW oirouittstanoes. 

Cbsoox, or CBtooB, fihey'-o (Pa/aa prnHnmt), g 
small black flea, peculiar to Bonth America and tho 
Wesfc-India islands. Tormenting and tlrecome aa fr 
tha English flea, it becomes a mild and inoflbntlva 
insect beside the terrible chegoe, whieh fr not obly 
troublesome, but dangerous. This insect burrows in 
and under the skin, and there deposits its eggs, toe 
result being tho most psinAil ulcers. Waterton tolfr 
ua tbat>n the plantations of Guinea an old woman, 
known ae ** Granny,** fr speoially retained to mind toe 
little children, and keep down the obegoe. Bvery 
evening she examines their feet (t^ part geoenl^ 
attseked), and after grubbing ont any chegoe she may 
find, rubs into the hole lime-juice and cayeoue pepper. 

CaSlBOUAKCX. (As PALIlIBtllT.) 

CaniaoBTBMoy, la-eM-to'-moN (Gr. sJfrir, toe handj 
sfrwoii, astsmeii),inBot., agon, of trees oftoeaat.OMlU 
Asrew/uiesw. The species C. plaionoid 4 » fr the Hand* 
plant of Mo tco, which derives its common name fro m 
the remarkable appesrauoe of its flowers ; to# entheri 
and style being so arranged as to resemble a lumd forw 
wished with long claws. 

CHXLTDONJUir, kri-i-dy-fri-tMi (from Gr. tjMidm- 

iw).toB^« 

J to toOllBl” 
The species 0. m^'ks (g foitiidfrr 
waste places and on old walls in this oountiy, and <pfy 
be reeognised by^ its small yellow flowers, and to* ^ 


ord. Fapaveraoea, ^ ^ 

places and on old walls in this oounti^ 

Bognise^ ' — *' ^ 

ige-oolon ^ 

plucked. This juice ia potaonons, aod fr a i 


orM^e<^lrared pidee which exudes from its stem wlieft •> 
U^hMbeSttoSito 


arolioation for the cure of warts. 

with suocess in the treatment of cpaoiticsof tlie e. 
and bM also been administered mteivally'to fl i 
frBi- * 

ChtBBioAft AiTAtrsn, Assi'-f-AMr-^For toeeMfM 
information in this anbjeet, see AVAStmUn 'fllSa prS- 
Ucal portiona of it are treated under the 
Piolpri*, whioh ia the aeparation of dhrstsiUBe imd 
non-crystalline oonatitoente of sstatlOBS £r iitotos of 

AMlfiti, ^ of Staot. 

Btitnents of produets not iMtog .uitoer «f eofrud 
or ^table Batnn;-^3*^ wbfrh 

Motion of animid tod togetoW lubitances toto 

of whito ibilrooiiqtotiiidi areboiift. ftgs 


rBA mffmvAssstw 


•bo OnUUrnHw JmaljriUt wUelr b tbe tecorato 4o- 


powRd i^V^kuMtrki Anafyait, the quoalitative Mtimo- 
' tloa of tho eoBpoiMnt port* br moMMof moMondteit 
•olvtioiit of •imiform itrengto. (Oonttiit obo Blow* 
nn imd Bmobw.) The bat textbooks on tbew 
•nUMit Mn onomornted nt tho ond of oaeb artiole* 
ClvxiaoAXi ▲RBA.OTtov. (Se 0 Anmrr,) 
Obuuoal Fobmulji.— T he ftlohemieto, for the sebe 
of pyvtorjr, employed the eigne of the diffhrent plsnete 
toxefweeent the ▼nriooe meteb. Modem obemiHU, for 
tho eeke of conrenienoe nnd breritVi hare given to every 
iSinent one or two leitem culled symbols, which are 
heed, in ooid^iBOtion with figures and algebraic simis, 
to oppress every known compound. (For the symbols 
of the dkfecent elements, sss Sthxiols.) The prmotple 
noo whicdi modem ehsmioel notation is founded, is 
mat Moh aymbol indloateB one or more atoms of the 
•bnaent It ropresenist thus. 0, Cg, C,,, indicate re* 
sbeetlveleene, two, and twenty •seven atoms of carbon. 
Two qnnoob, placed side by side, eiwify that they are 
fai dose obemioal union t thus, AgO signifies a com- 
pOimd eoDteining an atom of silver united to an atom 
Wf eagrtWL A oomma, separating two or more groups 
afegmela. rnnet be taken to mean that they are not 
Imnohinttmateehemioal union that the groups can* 
not bo sejparated withont decomposition : thus AgO, 
KOg v^eeente nifrate of silver, which, by certain 
teoiteont, can be eenarated into AgO, oxide of silver, 
imd »0g, nitrio oeio. The sign plus + signifies that 
tho union it still wealmr t thus, AgO,NO«+ UO means 
nitrato of aihrer nnitsd to an atom of water, HO. A 
nombor plaeednn tho left of a group of symbols sig- 
idfifls that the whole gronn, as far as the next comma 
or pbu, is to bo multipUM bw it : thna, KO,2CrO, 
dgnMos that one equivalent of potash is united with 
two of ehromie add. Sometimes ths'group to be ninlti* 
plMleinelosedmaparentiiesbi 9(HgOy) -b'd^KOiSOg) 
moeuB hhat three eouivalentB of cyanide of mercury are 
nailed to two of lolphate of potash. Formulia may be 
ss^efeol or rotioaai,— the former giving merely the 
oonatitaeiite of a compound, the latter indicating tiie 
anaaer in whioh they are gronped. It is evident, 
therefore, that a oompound can only have one cm- 
pmcil fonnula, while its rational formulm are as 
amnecons as the theories of its composition . Alcohol, 
fbr InttaBO^ is represented empirically by the formula 
Bationally, it nuw be repriwented as the 
emyleteof water. U0,0«H,0 ; the hydrated oxide of 
•ui^0sH|0, HO } aa a oompound of olefiant gae and 
two aqoivaleota of water, 8H0,C«H«, and so on, ad 
Bracket! are used to denote substitution 
gompoimds ( that is, compounds in which one element, 
orjROup of elements, has been cnbstitntcd for another 
withont mMebtUf afibetin^ the oharaotor of the com- 


Jt > vfiffeeente ammonia. 

f i 

repreemite platinamioe, or ammonia in which 

an atom offdationm haa replaced en atom of hydrogen. 
IttUheinaiiBer, 

im*> 

is tho fORDiiJi of otbylamino, or ammonia with 

eai> eifeom of hydrogen, replaced by an atom of ethyl. 
Two chanffcs havo been late^lntrodnoed into chemical 
fomisihn that it will be wuU to B0tlce}>-one in which 
dadMO are used to denote the atomio power of the 
•lement) the other, a line Uirongh a symbol, to eig- 
ity^diat its atomio number has wnbled. 
tt t ss uthat bisinoth has a triatomio power in the way 
offtoBinfiMhetitittiou cemponnds i thm, 

en ■ammoiiis compound In which three 

aqnltalenfo of Mnien are replaced br one of bfo. 

TUm 


MtaUen ongiagtod with MliardI, i 

Frendh ehendi^whfow tiawa on the attlijset.ai» My 
gsdning grodnd, and fol^ ea^lasned under the htod 
of GxtBAmDy*t Houanxnr, 

CnBKxoAb HawnronASOBa.— Tha present sy s tem of 
ohemical nomendatnre it doe to the immortal liormelisr, 
and will ever remain a monument to hie narveUooa 
powers of systematic oksBifleation. It is basad on the 
great principle that tbs name of a oompound ^dlQntd/ 
as far os possible, expresc Its compocition and proper- 
ties. The nemee of many of the simple slcmeats we 
have received ftom the alcliemista, and were fonaed 
on no definite plan. Thoee dements which have been 
lately discovert have been named either firmneome 
oharacteristio property possessed by them, or foom 
eomo word indioating their source. Metsls, as a rule, 
terminate inMua, aapoiauium, ttaUiam, Jko,; metal- 
loids in en, as 6orofi, tiUeoHt Sto,: gaece in <fic or pen, 
such as aklorine and oMpen. In several iastaneea 
theory grounded on insufficient foots haa l>een allowed 
to influence the name of an element; for eaawqple, 
oxygen was named from otm, aeid, and gaimaa, to 
gencrats ; the Lavoisierian theory being that no add 
could exist without oxygen. SuDsecjaeDtly, howevn>. 
it wes found that oxygen occurred lu all bases, and 
that many aoK' ^ ^xia^that contained hydrogen in ita 
stead. The L ^ v^iderian nomendaiore is fonndsd on 
the fact that when a compound of two elements is 
sabmitted to the action of the voltaic owreot, these 
elements separate, one (the electro-positive body) 
being attracted by the negative pole, and the other 
(electro-negative body) going to the positive pole. Aa 
a rule, it was found that the metalloids were sleetro- 
negative and the metals electro-positive. The simplsst 
combinations of two elements are termed binary eooa- 
ponnds, and fall naturally into two divisioiis^baBes 
and acids. Bases always end inule, and areeompoanda 
ofdilTerent proportions of a meUd with a metalloid. 
The proportion of the metalloid is indicated by tho 
addition of a Greek or lAtin nnmecioal particle : thus 
we have tho protoxide, wquioride, hinoxide, sad <sr- 
oxide of various metals, indicating that tbees com- 
pounds contain one, one and a half, two, and tbnw 
doses of oi^gen to one of metal. When tbs metal ia 
in excess, Greek prefixes are used s we have, for in- 
stance, the diaoxich or trwueide of a metal, showing 
that the metal is in a double or triple dose. GsDeraliy 
tho prefixes tub and per are used to indicate the excess 
of metal over metalloid, and etes xered. The tenoina* 
tion uret was formerly need in several cases, snob as 
tutphurei, pkot^uret, fto. ; bnt it is now abandoned in 
favour of the terroittatkm ide. The eompoonda of tho 
metsltoids with each other are named on the same 
principle. When the dose of oxygen is large, the 
compound is generally possessed of add propsiiists 
thus we bars CtgOg, the sesquioxide of ofaxomiun, 
which is a base; bnt, by increasing the oxygen, we 
obtain CrOg, which is an aeid espabls of fbrmi^ salta 
with bases. The amount of oxygen eontaiaed in 
acids is indicated by the termination to or sue, or the 
prefixes hypo, under, or hyper, above. A lew exsmplo i 
of bases and adds will illnstrata this t— 

PbgO Pinoxidsor enboxideofkad. 

CuO Protoxide or oxide of copper* 

PegO. Besqnioxids of iron. 

MnO« Binoxideofmangsases. 

AnOa Peroxide of gold. 

PCls Psntsohloriaeefphos^Mrns. 

PS,. Bodeossttlpliideofph^koraib 

Cld Hvpocbfoioiiaadd. 

KOa Hitroasadd, 

CIO, Hypochlorio add. 

HO, Hitrioadd. 

Certain metalloids, inch as snlphor sad kydrogro, 
combine with other mctaUoids to form adds: for he* 
stance, we have— 

HCl HydroehlorioSdd. 

HBr Bydrobromio add. 

AsS, Sniphamnio acid. 

As8, StdpheneaoQaecUi. 

Tlweompoiiadtof edds with besea are elweyeindiceM 
by the tenauisAion or prefix of the woim giriag w 
•MwoCtheadd. IddecadiDrfoMtMfofomidli 





yjPtgyawBMii* CTPwltlgilTWJw# 


* AfinrcBEanipltviar^fiia 

8a]|ptttto of fnm « tdipiHutB «dMI ^’tndfdo otiMii, 
Iwopboiplwte of laid m 1i|poipboi|»liorio odd 4 
Ouda of laid* 

Ihipiite of ooiq^er ns tadplnmiiii add 4 oiido 

l^ppocSp^ta of oobalt m hypotolnlittroiii odd 4 
^eofcobak, 

WheD'tbo osida with wbioh the aoid it naitad la a pro- 
tosideor paroxida,tbe predwapi^o and j>«r are adoadi 
for inataDoa, tbe pamitrate and protonitMta are the 
nitratea of thaprotoaido aad paroxida of tbe metal. 
When tbe doaa of add ia craater or leas than tbe liaa^ 
tha preflxaa «n&, »«squi, M« ara uaed ; aa tbe 
bonaie, HearbmaUt and MtMiiaarbtmaU qf toda. In 
double aalta the name of tlie bate only n repeated { aa 
the ioHrate qf pattuk and $oda. There are a few 
iaatauoea of aoida and aalta whtoh have the aamo 
oompodtioii, but different propertiea. They are dia- 
tiaguiBhed ftrom tbe ordinary kind by the prefix Mela ; 
thuawa have pkmpkorie aaid and mUuphaiphorie aoid, 
Tbe preOx pyre eigniliea that the aeid or adt baa been 
oli(taiaed by beat; for inataiioe« wo bare pyrogailio 
aoidt prodiioed in tbia way from gallio aoid. In organio 
obemutry the nomenolature ia in many oaaea aoine> 
what eouuaed. Tbia ia not owing to any want of 
proper prinoiple in tha formation of new worda, but 
rather to the diffbreuoea of opinion exiating amongst 
cliemiata aa to tbe eompoaiiion of the aubsianoea lndi< 
cited. Tboa aniline ia cylled phenylaiaiee, sAeaylia, 
aad ieaeHiam, by different ohemiata, who eaen have a 
theon touebing ita eomposiUon. Organio ohemiatiy 
nay be deflaed at the cbemiairy of organio radiolea or 
oonponnda containing carbon, which aot in every wey 
aa eMBMnta. Organio radiolea generally terminate in 
gL and mostly contain oarbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Tnaa we haye the radicle of other, whieh forms 
oxidea aad auta in the same manner aa iron, lead, or 
any of ‘tiie purely elementary bodies. (Set OlOAXio 
Bapiouiav) There are also compounds oorreiponding 
to the electro-negative bodies oaypea, k^drMeu, nUro- 
geu, Ac. We have, for inatanoe, egeoiogen ajkdamidogfn^ 
wbiob form ^amdee and amidee, ainular in their pro- 
perties to eAieridm and aaeidee. Tbe termination m or 
e/e ia generally appUod to neutral compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, possessed of neither basio nor acid 
psopertiea, and are mostly liquids; snob aa Aetuo/, 
ggrolt fudnol. The termination <• ia applied to other 
natttiM eubeteacea. generally eolid; tuoh aa parqjj^, 
n ap UkaU m t and amtmn. Thoae ending In me or ia 
ara geoaeal^ bodies allied to the aUtaliea ui their pro* 
paauea. W# hate, for inateooe. quinine or quuria, 
efraabwiue or ehyohnU^ mnUine, 4o., whurh formaalu 
with aeidn. Uimy of those which end in awine 
naamble ammonia, and are oonsidered eubstitution 
compoonda of that body, in which one or more equi- 
tekata of bydrogen are nplaeed by uu oigonio radm. 
Thus we hate etbylamine— 

(Btbyi)0«Hg^ 

H llTfiawbi^ one aqvlvalant of hydrogen 

ia rhplioad by one of etbyL If two or three cqniva- 
lanto arerapl^d, tbe prefix dl or M ie added to the 
word : lor laatanoe, we bnva dmeikglamine mid 
puquglamiue, the conapoeition of which is plainly 
ndioated hr names. When tbe hydrogen la 
mhwed by differeut bodiea, their names are prefixed. 
Wa bafvw, for ittttaaca.aag/Hn«tllgl-aaig/aMiM,wluch 
aonaifta of one aqoivauMit of nitrogen united to one 
endi of tha organio ndielai ethyl, methyl, end anorl. 
There oraako aubatitatioa addi aawall aa bases; such 
aa bramoheuMoie acid and eUeroeetia aeid, in which 
kwmkc nod eklarine ore anbatitoted for an aquivalenl 
of bydrogan. Tbna, aUbongh thaaa anmaa appeur 
UtthitaDigtbkaad nBwiel4y to the aaperflakl obaervaa, 
they ara aa aadhr ondentood by the abamical student 
aa uqp term ineluding aavacal nouna and a^jaetk aa 
wonld be to an ordiontT ImfiTidnnl. In thiaraapaot 
ehaoBlod aomandathta baraa a vary fiwooraUa eon* 
trait with that bekHupng to mimerakgg and helemaf, 
i lalaneaa bauig maflginod hy ^Introduotion^' 

may ha tonnad raey l ki ea i f a n r nn 

to Iho piindpka of whUh tho 




am oaOad allae -thok 


k diMowBaHke 


Tegnkrly adnontad hTt* v*hwofdw 
of medioiaaa, bttt who doaa not mat nan 

oaey or surgeon. In Ihk oountiy tlu 

druggists aonatituta n vary important and mafiAwtOae^ 
They aell madkamenla, aimpki, or eompouadod hO* 
cording to thepreaoriptiona of mndiMdnMBt nndtliiff , 
also aot aa memoaladvwaraforthnbaoamoflhnMiOW 
olaasaa. The right of ohemiata and drngiiM 1» |Nff% 
soribe even in the mamiernMialk foUawwaht whabJi 
oallad ** eonnteropraotioe,'* hat been oftangnnilkliid 
by the literary organs of the madioel profamioft f l«t‘ 
the highest iM aathoritira dealara thait thof ma|r«4 
far presoriba for eustomaia m to odvioa with thamki < 
to the nature, and quality, and mode of wsUeithMtif • 
the medieinea whiob they ara about to idtt; that'thikr. 
may listen to tlieaUtemonta of the ciudoaraia#andilllaEp 
suggest to them and moommend tha eomweflMlkl.- 
which will lie auitnbk and benafloial, or diwuada<tllilWi 
from purchaaiDg or taking ihinga applied fivinjgiiil^. 
ranee. The advice given by the ohemlst aad dramjfM 
ia merely inoidontel to tha sale and diepauaingoinMh. 
wares aud drugs, and oannot, of eouna, b# maoa Ina 
anhjeot of a cherge. Counter-praotke hat ahrayshiMt' 
a recoj^iiixed branoh of the huaineaa of the ahciatraaiid 
drugtpst, aud wo do not find itprohibitadby any dhMpna 
in the Apotbeeariea Act of ISIS ; .ou tim oontrargyWW 
read that ** all persona uaing or axaraiaing tha Mid 


persona uaing 

trade or businma, or who shall or may 
nae or exercise the aame, shall and may uaa* aaar* 
ciao, and carry on the same trade or boaaete in aikh 
manner, and aa fully and amply to all intents aad poo* 
poses, ns the same trade or buiittaaa was Qaadt ataa- 
oiaed, or carried on by ohemiata and drugi^Ui aefimo 
the passing of this aet/^ Two aooiatiaiiiinva bean 
established by tlie roemben of the trudat m,,tha 
Pharmaceutical Sooiety of Great Britain nnd the 
United Sooiety of Ohemiata aad Drnggkta. 33ia 4ib* 
jeots of each will be noticed under its titie. 

CsBMtnKT^ HxnroxY or, km'Ue^fre (Arab, tMh 
the occult science ; iSt. chimie, Ital. ckMka).-~'Theia 
ie, perhaps, no acienoa the gradual program of wlM if 
so easily traced from one step to another ae tha aotanaa 
of obenuaCrr. The emptrioal mixing of two eubalawaaf^ 
possessing different propertk»» to form a tUid, dtilbw- 
mg from either, mast have oonimenood with the finfe 
peopling of tbe earth. The fact was transmithid Ad 
others, who improved on it,andaKpetimeoted on dSbm 
similar bodies ; and thus was a mtaa of praetieil Itt* 
formation nhtained, whkh gradually developed kill 
chenuoal manid'aotoras. The origin of ohendetra k 
generally (racca to Tubal CaiiK tbe father of waaaoM^ 
in metal, between whom and Zunma Trisnu^tBaBk 
a period of (ibscurity of wbioh we know nothti»« Bkf* - 
mea is said to have been tbe inventor of akfimny^fx 
notion not entitled to mueh credit. In a^y omul 
^RT ptf which is said to have been aoiouicad by UfitoMf ' 
Misraim, was the foremost obemiehl nataou of tfitlfaftl 
their glaaa, pottery, ooloon, nnd matlmdof embakliud 
their dead, bewrlng strong tMiimony toko foal ottklM • 
being aoqumntcd with chemioal prooasiea bro«||i!l to « 
great state of parfeotion* The praotkinl pan0f1|M 
science existed previona to tha the0ratMid{,bfld,l^;, 
degreea, an men began to tbinlc, they bagM alao 
observe and theorise. Thinking men aaw MAI n,kMMh 
earthy matter, anch aa iron ora, baeama . 

aait ware, by fire into a hard mehdUo Mhatm^iVEt 
iron. What more rational, then, for thoM l» 
than that gold could ha formed in a iW ~ 

change of earth into metid wu to tliMn 


in tbeoiy than the change of lead kto 
began elohemyr-that epackai monitif W| 



Driag them, bat whaan] 
have clothed witli iickg-f 
ia bat in obaourity. I 
our^ , and pc^ta^ 
werda, such - •* 

aa Arabiaa 
ArabiMS,nlu. 
hUfkadbuM 




Okiidf aaA ok^lMAf 
’ kdhiataf that kk 
tbDkventcra Df kk; 
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Chemirtgy, lECiitory of CSbrnniMtof, .^rinoij^leii of 

Ondually* anotber aotion tlole fai. Tha pritMiplM mImim Iua menttad avail in onr mvb tima» TIm 
and praotioe of pbanutay beoame mote geaeial, and a anpticatioto ofilw toltaio conrent to fba daeonnoeitidni 
Bpooiooe lofgiowaa broai^c to bear on the that of the alkalieei ojr Davy, remltod ihi th^ dileovetj of 
cortaia salto and liquon of a ipatoUio netnre aaenaaced a doien or more neir metals. The atomie them of 
pnio and Tettored oroopinff vitality. It was then bat Dalton threw jmat light upon the oompovitiopM satte 
one step fhrtber to go to find a eompoand that would and acids. The invention of the present eymboUc 
probng lifh indefinitely. Another objaot of pursuit notation by Benelias, sad the determination of the 
was the nnivarsal solvent, or alkahest. The flnt pne> elementary equivalents soon followed. In 1611 Davy 
tilers of idobemy were, no doubt, honest, serious men ; overthrow the notion of Lavoisier, that acids could not 
but as time wore on, there arose a mass of impostors exist without oxygen, by proving that hydrochlorio 
who found ready dupes in ararioious people, who were acid oonsisted only of chlorine and nydrogen. la 1816 
aver ready to buy the secret of unbounded riches. In Courtois discovered iodine ; Balard mllawed some time 
this way there was formed a mass of almost unintel* after with bromine. Element suooeeded element until 
ligible knowledge, earefiiUy ooncealed from the vulgar they reached the number of sixty. All this time or- 
by secret symbols and an absurd nomenolature. Through ganio chemistry was making great progress. The 
this accumulation of rubbish there ran some golden vegetable alkaloida began to attract ffmat attention: 
veins ; and ws must never forget, that although al- thoir analyses were mode, end new theories founded 
obemy had its phiioaophers' stone and nnivenuL sol- on them. The early labourers, Liebig and Berae- 
vent, it also gave no a hundred salts and preparations lias, threw great light on this branch of the aoience, 
daily used in our own laboratories. Towards the end which » even to this day the roost attractive to 
of the l7th century arose a sot of men whoso brains were many famous chemists. The development of the 
made in a better mould than those of their predecessors, theory of organic radicles has gone on iuereasing, foa- 
Futting aside the idea of iraiisnmtaiion ox metals, they tered by the labours of Fararlay, Laurent, Oerhardt, 
iurned their attention to the discovery of the prin- ilofmann, and ahostof otbcTB, until it has assumed a 
oiples that governed the formation and composition of roatheroaiioal preoiaion unknown to any other branch 
bMies already in their hands, rather than to the uur- of physioal st ^nee. The investigations of otganio 
aott of chemioal oliimeras that might for ever elude oomfKiunda 1- lieie philosophers nave rcsultea in a 
tbelr grasp. Faracalsus, though imbued with the complete chat , both in the notation and nomeucla- 
latmiful dootrhies of astrology and demonology, must ture of minoial substances. This theory, which was 
always be regarded with reverence for his virtues and { founded by (ierhardt, will be fully erplained under 
pity for his fruits. Ue must ever bo considered as the GsaaAEDT’B TusoaT. The lust great discoveries have 
oonneoting link between the alchemists nud chemists, tiecu suectrul analysis, which has resultuif iu the addi* 

A few of his researches will he sutncieiit to show that, tiou of three new elements to onr already bnlW list,— 
although full of the maddest hallucinations, he was one c^num and ruUdium, by Messrs. Bunsen and Knroh- 
uf those rare geniuses who have the nowor of lifting a liotf, of Ucidellierg, ami tAal/om, by Mr. Crookes, a 
aoleiiee from the mire. He was the nrst to offer a true distinguished Engbshnnaljticalehemist. Theresearrhes 
uhemiealexplanationofthe action ofmercury, iron, and of Graham upon the diflusion of salts in solution and 
lead in the human system, if e distinguisheii alum from in dialysis, or the separation of ctystalusable and non- 
uopperas, ahowing that the former contained an earth, crystaflisnble substances in solution by means of an 
thelatter a metal. Ue admitted the existence of other intervening diaphragm, are amongst the most brilliant 
elastio fluids besides air. Ue was aware that animals discoveries of tne age. The researches of Sehtobein, 
oonld not live, and inflammable matters could not Schroetter, Brodie, and others, on the allotropie states 
bum, without air. To him succeeded Van ITelmont, of bodies, seem to point to the compound character of 
sriio was the first to distinguish between ai^rial fluids, the present elementary bodies. In fret, chemistry 
or gasaa, as he eaUedthem. After Van lleliuoiit came at the present day is making such enormous strides, 
Boyle, the founder of the Boyal Bueirty, one of the that it can only f>o properly studied in the ourcent 
most aoute experimentaliats that ever lived. His nu- scientific journals. 

merous expenmenta ere marvels of accuracy, liearing CaauisTBT, FBurcTrLKS of.— 'C hemistry has been 
even the test of our present knowledge, lie and his variously defined by different philosophers ; that of 
oontemporary Hook made groat improvements in the Miller (Elements of Chemistry, vol. i.) being per* 
air-pump, the invention of Otto Oucrioke, and paved haps almot the best:— "It is the province of ohemistxy i 
the way to further discoveries. At the beginning of to ascertain the nature of the different subeCauoes of 
the 18th oentury oome the names and discoveries of which the universe is composed, to trace their mutual 
Beoeher and Stobl, the founders of the phlogistic reactions on each other, to effect new oombinations of 
theory. They found that by heating cbarccal with these components with eaoh other, and to define the 
metailio oxides or calces, they were reduced to a me- conditions on whieb the oombinations existing around 
taUio state. They ftirther noticed, that when charcoal us are produoible.’* The world and its inhabitants are 
was burnt it was entirely dissipated. Upon these made up of some sixty-five elements or bodies, which 
facta they founded the theory that charcoal, or phlo- have hitherto proved undeoomposable. Their general 
|rtftoii, was a prinoiidc which unit>ed with the calx to description will be foond under HhMMKwnt; their piu> 
foim the metal. This notion appeared to be farther ticular description under their respective heads, ^e 
named out by the fret that metals, when heated, are combinations of these bodies are described under 
converted into calces; the explanation of which waa, Basxs, Salts, Aoisb, RAPiCLSSt while the general 
Amt the volatilised charcoal, or plUogiston, was con- laws which regulate thoir composition will bo found 
earned by the heat. This theory, which was the first under Atouic Bvmbxbs, ArpuriTT, SlsxBS, Tms, 
general principle applied to the whole range of ehe- Allotropisk, IsoMoaraiSM, laousatsv, FotTKQB- 
mioal phenomena, maintained its ground for some putsw, Ac. Inorganio ohemistiy treats of the nature 
tima, until the diaooveries of Priestley tended to over- and properties of elements and omaiKHtnds of mineral 
throw it, by proving that the calx, or oxide, of mer- nrigio, and organic chemistry of those belonging to 
nniy, instead of gainhig something by being heated, bodies of a vegetable or animal natnra. The long- 
lost something, and that that something was o^gen. existinff barrier between the two is, however, being 
About this time Cavendish diaoovered hydrogen, and gradajulr dostrojed by the laboart of Laurent, Ger- 
Hatherfurd nitrogen, experiment being heaped on Eardt, llofmsnDj Waris, Odling, and others, whose . 
niperimont, and discovery on discovery, until the hriUumt discoveries prove every day more and more 
(Itahlisn theory gave way. It was succeeded by that that we must read the chemistry of the rocks by the 
of Lavoisier, the father of modern ohomiesl soienoe, light of the foots disoloseii in the inveetigatkm of the 
who ohMslfted and arranged the known ohemicol facts properties of organic matter. (fiSre Onoairto and Iv- 
teto a aystem nnparalleled for its preeisioo, extent of oxoAino CnxiusnT.) The best method of studying 
Sww. sna logical aoouraoy. His dtaeoveries were few, chemistry is to obtain mgood elementary manual, sneh 
but bo rMsoned on the discoveries of others with ss Beroay’s *' First Steps in Chemistry to xm it 
wonfisvftil nstutenew. From this moment ehemisUy tbrongh attentively first; then to ooromenoe by making 
marehsdOAWird with giant strides. Itwouldbeisipos- every substance containeil in it. Many stnmmtaare 
sibloto enumerate the whole of the dicooveries that have apt to begin by mwifysfr; bntthiaieafreaSmiatttke. 
taken plnoe riape ^ commencement of the preeent Moohmareaito be gained by taking lyahwsfr first. The . 
eeatuiyi * SMg intt auffiee to show how wnndesfUUy sppantiis and ehemkinls required for sywCMs are 







cniiMtttetdry^, $ti 


mmhlMt emntite UttA thoM 
iridfih i», mn all, the tUgheit btsBea of 
mmiliiiSetiott. Beeidetilrii,inMrfiiraiiigqrntli^ 
openitioiie, the etadent ineerniweeqiiiMe menipele- 
ttOB, eed in eddition Anda hfaDteu, et the end of • few 
mdatha, in ttte poMewdon of e vaet namber of iatereetUig 
•pe^ene, which will aene for meteriel when he Asds 
himeelf oepeble of perfonniii|r elementaiy nneljrBia; 
whereec the reautU of enelyaia are genenufy thrown 
away» The beat hooka fbr the ohemieal atudent are 
perhapa Uie following, the order indicating ae* 
quence in which they auould be read !— Fownea* JZiuii- 
imstaan Cktmiitry; Bemay’a Firtt Aep«; Fownea* 
or Abel and l)loxam*a Ifanaaf ; 
W. A. luUei^a Manuals Odliug’a Jfaniuif. The latter 
ia an expoiition of the unitary ayatem of Gerhardt. 

Cniatjarar, ab arruKO to AaatooLTOKK. — The 
ddeot of the practical farmer ia to reiae the largeat 
quantity of Talualile produce from a given extent of j 
land at the amallest coat, in the ahorteat^riod of time, 
and with the least permanent injury to the soil. tTniii 
reoently, agrioullurrate endeavoured to attain thcee 
reanlta by experiment and expurtenoe; it haa, how* 
ever, been uemonatrated, that ohemialry, geology, 
and chemical physiology, p4>int out clearly' the proper 
steps bv whion the main object may be effeotod. Agri« 
cultural chemistry, as a science, collects, investigates, 
and endeavours to explain all known facta in practical 
hoabaudry. It also deduoca principles fr^im observa- 
tion and experiments made in the held or the labo- 
tnUyry, which may be more or loss applicable in all 
circumstances, with a knowledge of such principles 
the farmer can understand symptoms and appearances 
bo has never before seen, and can adapt his practice to 
circumstances which have never before fsiuen under 
hia obaervatiou. Agricultural ehemiatry also suggests 
tmprovemenU, and, probably, anihou|mt-of modes of 
rendering the soil fertile, besides inducing the analysis 
ofso^, manures, and vegetable products. Chemical 
physiology also explains now plants grow and are 
noarished, and how animahi are supported and most 
cheaply fed. — Ref. ElAm«nf$ Aorieultund ChemiMirv 
and Owloffjft by J. F. W. Johnston. 

OBlKoropTAcaxt, ka-whfO’d«*ai'^$-9 (Or. cAen, a 
goose; pous, afoot), in Bot., the Goosefootor Hpinach 
lam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub- 
class MonachlamyiU<B. There are 72 genera, which in- 
elude 510 known species, distributed over all parts of the 
globe, but moat abnndant in extra-tropical regions,*- 
herbs or undershrubs, with leaves without stipules, 
altenate, or, rarelj', opposite ; flowers minute, green- 
ish, witbont bracts, perfect, imlygamous or diclinous; 
earn persistent, usually divided nearly to the base, 
imbricated ; stanieiis usually equal in number to tbe 
lobes of the calyx, and opposite to them ; ovary su- 
perior or partly inferior, 1-celled, with a single ovule 
attached to its base, and a style usually in di- 
visions, rarely simple. Fruit an Hchtsnium or utricle, 
or eometimes baccate. Several plants of this order 
inhabit salt-marshes, and yield bveotubustion thesoda- 
a^ called barilla (which ses). Many are esculent; as 
iMwtand mangoid-wursel 4«e« Bxta), spinach {Spina- 
eia oforocee), garden orach (AMpUa aarUnsis), and 
English mercury. (5cs CushovooiuilI The seeds of 
otlwra are nntntions. Several contain volatile oil, 
which renders them anthelmintic, antispaamodic, aro- 
matic, carminative, and stimolaoC. 
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able for being the amallaat hitherto notieed. They are 
known under the name of pette rise, and form a com- 
mon article of food in Peru. C. bonus Sonrieus is Urn 
Bnniiah asercurr, a plant formerly muob uaed as a pot- 
herb. The aoedv of C. antMminiiemm (wormaeed) are 
largely employed in hTorth America for their anthel- 
mintie and aatiapeamodle propertiw. C. eu/eersa 
(ftiiikiag ffooaelbot), an indigeaona plant, is a populav 
enmenagocne. C. asi5nM«eii«sia employed in Mexiee 
and Columbia as tea^ hence it la oommonly known m 
Makieantea. 

CKEqma, is^t (Fr.), a written order drawn on a 
banker or other person for iba payment of money on 
demand. Oheqnee oannot be drawn for any anm«Mtr 
El, and mnat be on a penny itenm. The 

m 
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navy eheqiM ia made i^yahle to a eertida peraodi^^ 
bearer. For purposes of tefotyand oonveniaitodtke, 
use of oroaa-ehoqoea hat been introduced. Two ttana* 
verse Unea are drawn aorosa the ebeqne, and thewortla 
Co.** are written between them. a 

oroea-eheqne can only be nroeured by peatiag Sb 
throngk another bank. 

CssBiuoTan, ktr-o-moi^-or, tbe name oommon^ 
given to the fouit of the Anona eksHmoHa. It hae been 
described as the fluent of all fruits, and la generally 
eaten for deasert by the wealthy inbahitaata of FetiL 
and Brasil. It ia aomeiunea oaUad the eherhaoUa* 
(SS0 AnoHA.) 

Citnaar and CHsanr LAUixt.. (dVe OxBAeoe.l " ^ 

CHxavB, Isbsr'-ub (Heb., plural eborubim, ini|UT 
ones), the name of a particular order of Mgetto bwiifa 
frequently mentioned in Scripture. They wereplaoid 
with flaming swords to guard the garden of IMfarwte. 
Adam and Eve were driven out of it t and when JCoaab 
was commanded to make the ark of the covenant^ ha 
waa to place a cherub on each end of it, lo aa to eonbn ' 
the meroy-aeat with their wings. What the form Who 
under which the cherub waa hero represented we have 
no certain account, and various oonjeolures have been 
thrown out on the subject. Many are of opinion thn^ 
as in Bxekiers vision, it was composed of parts of a 
man, lion, ox, and eagle. In art, cherubs are oonunodly 
represented by a child's head with wings, or aa a human 
flffixre with wings at the shoulders, and winga afoo in 
pluoo of the lower extremiUes. 

Chubvil. (Sso Axiuaiaous.) 

OuBHS, ishss (Fr. Schses), au ingonlons and iniel** 
leetual game, played by two ponoua. each having at 
command sixteen pieces, made of wood, bone, or ivory, 
upon a board divided into sixty-four squares, eight on 
each of the four sides. These squares aro ooumred 
red and white, or black and white, alternately, and the 
pieces of each player are of different oolonrs. On 
either side there are eight sflperior pieoes and ei^t 
inferior. The former consist of a king, a queen, two 
bi.vhops, two knights, and two rooks or oMtles | tbe 
latter consist oi eight pawns, or foot-euldiera, 0& 
commencing a game, the king and queen occupy tba 
centre squares of the ilrst or royal uue, and are Sttp* 
ported in regular succession >>y a bishop, a knight, anl 
a rook, while before each piece atands a pawn. In 
placing tbe board, it is always tbe enstom, InUua 
country, to place a white square at tba player’s right- 


pie 

king’s bishop, ^ing^ knight ; while those outlie que«a*a 
Side ore similarly styled queen'e bishop,' Ac. Tbg 
pa^B take their names from the pieoea bafoNi 
which they stand ; aa, the king's pawn, king's rooVb 
pawn, queen’s pawn, Ac. Every superior and laferior 
piece moves according to certain rules, and CheaueceiB 
of the game depends entire^ upon skill. A Icnowledpiiii 
of tbe varied moves it acquired over the cheaB>bom4 ' 
with comparative case from any oompeUnt ptfioir. 
The queen is thd most iiowerful piece on the boaM^ 
while the king, from toe nature of the game, whfm 
docs not admit of bis exchange or capture, ia the moat 
important piece : the game deuenda upon Ua ihfoty, , 
The approximate value of the pieces has been jrivenlSy 
a competent authority as,— queen, ro^, ll'dii - 

bishop, 3'50 ; knight, 3*05 : pawn, I'OO. Tawtedi 
conoluaion of a game, however, the pawn riaegte vidiin. 
When the king is directly attacked by any Bfoee or ” 
pawn, he is said to be in ehoek. If he ia ittimo wtAaat. ' 
faimaelf out of check, to interpose a pfoen to pnny Ibo 
obedr, or to capture the cheek^ nhwe, heia said to 
bn ckoeimatsd, and the gam# ie l^. ‘When neither 
player c«i give oheotoate, the m# Is saM to be^ 
Pivei' to & ki^ so situated 
that, not being then in ebecle, Im eamiol alar him 
wit^t p^iog him in ebaefc,«iidntilM same rimehi^ 
no 0 ^^ pi^ or pawn to moveiaatead, be ia aaid to 
Jo sfofoHBiffof, and the gnmo ia eonaid^ drawn, 
eb^ fo reiy nadenl, and there is eon* 
ridetwle dMonle at bo ni orijrin. • It seams to haeo 

been known IttBeBMiriglbr 
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or tbe ftavr a»emb«nof mwniT t tMiMi7*l 
^^^banta, horamnea, obariota^ and lbofe«aoialoM. Bfakoa 
that time the Mie haa undergoiia nway alUeatiou. 
ZtpoModlnto rani* from HhidoaUui, and thoa into 
Arabln^ whore it was oaUed or tbo kin^a 

dittress. In the 6tb oentarjr the Arabs introdnoed tna 
ffame into and from tbenea it passed into the 

rest of Euim. Chess was unknown to the snoient 


Grsaks and Bomans, but it was played in Borland 
before the Konuan conquest. The Bsatem came 
dUEbrs in sereral peculiar ^ints from the came played 
in Bovop^ but rosemblee the pame played by the 
tSesons. The laws of chess are at present undecided 
and uneatisfhetory.— The best books of reference are 
Btaunton’e dktwplayar^s ITandbook, and Mcurpby'e 
Gwnatai Ctm, edited by Lowenthal. 

CliBST, In Anat. {Sae Tnoaix.) 

Ona^ Mn.XTAnT and Natal, Uheaf (Sax. eUt or 
<y«l).~Tbe term Military Chest is applied to the money 
and seourltles which are held by the chief of the com- 
mlsiariat department ditrinc a cam^icn. to provide 
pay and provisions for the soldiers. The Naval Chest, 
or Chest at Oreenwleh, as it is sometimes called, is a 
fhnd to provide for the neoossities of sailors who are 
unable to pursue their ealliuc in consequence of any 
iniury* Gratuities and pensions fur a certain number 
Of years, or for life, are pven out of this fund. It was 
orfgiuated in the reign of Queen Kii/abcth, the sailors 
voluntarily giving up a small port of their luonthly pay 
to form the fund. Tbo money thus obtained was de- 
posited iu a chest kept for the purpose ; whence the 

OunwifUT. (Soe CiSTAwnA.) 

Cbbtaxi, or llrriYTiTfo t.vorAnn. (Ae« Lkovabh.) 

CUBVALIBB. {Sea OnrVALUT.) 

OmrVAVX »» Faiea, defreae' (Fr., horses of 

Briesland), long beams of wood or iron, bristlioc with 
spikes, that are passed through the'bcam nt regular in- 
tervals, in alternate directions, at right angles to each 
Other. They are ttsed to defend the ditch or i)(»mie of 
any fortification duringkn attack, and to impede the 
advance of a stormingV^tty when entering a brracb. 
These implements of warfare are easily carried with un 
army, and. in our service, eonsiiit of hollow cy linders 
of iron, about six feet long, pierced to receive the 

S ikes or pickets, which are curried in the interior of 
e oylinoer when the army is on the march. Tbe 
urigin of the namn is uncertain ; but it was probably 
fim used by the Patch during their protracted but 
auooessful struggle against Philip 11. of Spain in the 
Htb century. 

CkwaoH, «Atfv'-ro» (Fr. ahnron)^ in Her., one of the 
Mne houunrablc ordinaries, ooeupyiug a third part of 
the field. It represents the rartera of a house, and 
idiows that the person to whom the coat of arms in 
which it ocoars was first granted, was the founder of 
Me fkmiiy, or had achieved some hnportant and honour- 
able undertaking. The diminutives of the chevron are 
the ehevronel and the couple close.-— In Arch., it is a 
•igliag moulding, a peculiar characteristic of Norman 
UNhitectuTe. 

Ofrivaowfl, in Mil., stripes worn on the arm to dis- 
thtguieh the venous gradoe of non-commissioned { 
crfBcena The eergeant-mejor wears four stripes, ser- 
Jeaatt ftree, eorporals two, and lance-corporals one. 

ftafentry, the light end grenmiier companies of 
ullregitsents, end the guards and fusiliers, wear the 
atripse ou both arms. They are composed of gold lace 
or white bnwid in the rej^ar army; but in the volunteer 
eervice anything is allowed except gold lace. The 
stripei an worn with the point downwerde, above the 
elbow, and are thus disthigmshiihle from good-conduct 
etfipes, which are vrom with the point upwards below 
theelboir, 

CsttVT Cbiss, frbeo'-e-lsAai*, the name of one of the 
iBOet famous of the old Bngliah ballads, narrating a 
hostile eucoutkter that took maoe on the fieottiih bor- 
dir between the two warlike families of Percy and 
Donglae. Percy, earl of Northumirarlaod, had vowed 
to Iniat Itor three days in the Scottish border without 
oondescending to ask leave from Earl Douglas. He 
had with hhn I«6fi0 men, and Dooglaa brought against 
them fi.00fii Xu ttie mldme of the contest the two earte 
meet hand to hand. After fighting Ibr some time, 
DeoJl^ is pietosd to the heart l^aaBb^&ihsnrow, 
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and Penj hosseMatnlp after fcUs by aScotlith spear. 
Althooj^ the lenders were thus eUin, theSSfts 
■till raged with gtert fiirr, till onhJIS of thoEngfish 
end fifi of the Sooftwh reoiMned. ThoemtrofiQTed 
to in the bnUad. though nppereirtily dilhrsotfiMm the 
battle of Otterbonm, whioh took |deeo In 1S8B, is pro- 
bably the some, or atlsaatthotn^ealoircumstanees 
attending the latter have been incornorated in it. The 
iHisuties of thu ballad hare been criticised by Addieon 
in the ** Speototor ** (Nos. 90 and 74) : and Sir Philip 
Sidney said of it, that he never besra the old souffcif 
Percy and Douglas but his heart was more moved 
by a trumpet. Thero are two versions of thiebslUd, on 
ancieut aud a more moderu, both of which ere given 
in Peroy*e ** Reliqnm of Ancient EnglWt Poetry, 

CarAKo-oecoso, or CaiAnosoirao, hv-or'-o os'-heww, 
ke>ar*-o-»ku'-eo (Ital. ehiarot Light; oMwro, dark), that 
branch of painting whioh has for its o^^et the combi- 
nalion snd arrangemeut of the light end dark parts Of 
a picturo to the Dost advantage. Ttelief and depth, 
aud what is generally called the affeei of a picture, are 
produced by ohiarosenro. Leonardo da Vuici was the 
first who reduced the art of chiamaenro to a system. 
Correggio afterwards improved it practimlty ; and it 
is said to have reached perfection under Titian. 

Chica, b red dye. (Sre Bionowia.) 

Ohica, or Maisc-bvkr. {See Zka.) 

Chickxh IX, f$hilt'-en-pox, in Med,, is the name 
gixcTi to at ’ j^vo disease, usually of a mild nature, 
nnd besriL,^ some resemblance to small-pox. Some 
arc of opinion that it is only a mild form of small-pox, 
bnt it is generally regarded as a distinct disease, it is 
mo'^tly confined to ohildren, and is of a contagious 
lint arc. The premonitory fever is very slight, and the 
vesicles are filled witli a watery fluid, rarely with yellow 
matter or put, and pass away iu the course of lonr or 
five days, leaving omy slight ornsls or sciUet, which IkU 
off witiioiit leaving any permanent mark. The disease 
is rarely attended with danger, and, generally, all that 
it necessary is to put the patient upon spare aiet, and 
to administer a dose or two of some mild aperient. 

ChicK'PBa. (fifes Cirna.) 

OllirR-WXlU. (fik« 8XKLI.A11II.) 

CutcoBT. {S»« Oioaom'u.) 

CniEV, teheif { Fr. chef, from Gr. kephaU, the heed), 
denotes the highest in olftce or rank, tho heed or prin- 
cipal part of anytlimg. 

Cnritr, iu Her., one of the nine houoursble ordi- 
naries, occupying the upper pnrt of the shield and a 
third part of the field. ' \Vhcn any charge or charges 
are borne in the upper part of the field, they are laid 
to l>e in 

Chtbv JustiCBS, frAer/yitj'.fb(Fr. eh^f, chief; Low 
Lat. jH$tieiariuM, justice), are tbo principal judges of 
the courts of Queen's Beach and Common Pices ; the 
chief judge of the court of Kxcliequer being ealtod 
the Lord Chief Baron. (Fee J unciire. ) 


chief), is the lender, captain, or chief of a tvoop, anny, 
or elan, but gener^Iy of tne last. The chiefwin* of 
the Highland clans of Scotland were the patriarchai 
ard feudal beads of their respective elans, (filw 
C^Awe.) 

CniLBLAiw, lihU^^blain (Ang.-Sax.ckUl* eold ; biaibu a 
pustule or blister), is an infiammatory afiketion of the 
tkiD,ooca«ioned by exposure to sodden alteraatiooa of 
heat and cold, ana usually affiwting the hands or fbeb. 
Young persons are more suhjeet to it than adults, and 
females than maleo. The part ie red and ewolleni and is 
attended with heat and a great sense of itching. Chil- 
blains sre generally produeed by persona bolding thefr 
hands or net to the firs fmm^ately after theyhseb 
been exposed to great eoSA.' This is to be esrefiilly 
guarded sgsinet, snd s unlfimk temperstore, es lir as 
postihle, msinuined hy tbe nto of vrsrm eeeks sad 
gloves. The itching is best removed by freqnsBtlj 
robbing the pert wltb some atimslsting mliostloa. 


robbing the pert wltb some atimslsting sppiiostloa, 
se esmphorsted spirits of vrise. Oas of the bsst 
means of removing oUlblsins on tho beads we base 
fbuttd to be vreshiog them sightly beferegotag to bed 
with warm water, iriueh sUsys tbe best sad pryMsoIss 
tbe genetsl cirenlstioB. If fbe parts shsald uleerate^ 
H ie oftsa very difitenH to heM; W tbe belt apphei^ 
tioa to Ole Is spennsacffioiataient. 

CBiBMnniat«AT» or lirirooiatfi* 
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Ou&UflM» ki»4i4d» {Qc.MiQa^ % ilionMnd),la 
M. fibt., wm i^^pilad to tboBO who boliovod toto 
CtetotwMtooomo OfpiiB Mid reiftti » (bouiaiid 7«orB 
Bfonoortb. (Sm UtUMKAUuxu.) 

CHiuxtSk (SMCAPnmfif.) 

OsiiiCBBir UommsDB. Aon'-dWcb* it o 

Mvftioa of Baekinffh«iiuinir« known m the Chiltern 
HiUs. ThoBtewnrOBhip of the Children Hundreds is e 
nomine) offlee under the ocow»,ln the frift of the chen> 
oeBor of the exchequer, sod serrec the purpose of 
onebliud e member of the House of Oommona to ve- 

S hie sent (wbieb he CMinot do unleas in some wej 
ludifled), it being regarded as a place of honour 
troat undw the orown. The office is resigned im- 
mediately aftmrards. 

Camsa. MUmt§ <Daa. bjeier, to tinkle), a pea) of 
musioel ImHe placed in a ohurob-towcr, and either mug 
by hand or by maohinerr contrived for the purpoee. 
In the ordinary art of Dell-ringing, nudody la never 
thought of i mechanical order nnil auooesKiim are the 
only reaulte aimtfd at. In Belgium and Holland 
them are eome very perfect chimes. 

CmuTAVZXB, firAim-pAH-fee* nfeer), a 

epeeies of ape, and one which m form and airuuiure 
exhibita the latest reaemhknoe to man. It la a 
native of the warmest parts of Africa, and ecldoni 
attains a height exceeding four feet when in an creot 
position. Its skin is thickly covered with long black 
oair in flroiit ; and on the bead, back, and huibs, tbe 
hair grows thicker khan elsewhere. The ears arc thin, 
proniinent, and naked, and not unlike human ears lu 
shape. The iqipearaoce of the nasal organ is that of a 
mere pooker in the elrin. The thumb (if the hand ta 
flBall and weak; that of the foot remarkably large and 
imweribl. One of the most important of the distinc- 
tive pointe of difference between the anatomy of man 
and tiie anihronomorphous iqiea is, that in tbe former 
the muscle which terminates hi a single tendon and 
eoncentratre its action on the great ioa, in the cose of 
the apes the same muscle terminates in three tendons, 
none of which is eouneoted with the great toe or 
hinder thumb, but which flex the three middle toes,— 
part of the adaptation of a foot for clasping as a hand. 
The great toe of tbe chimpanseo is shorter than the 
other toes, and opposed to them as a thumb. The 
most mau-libe of this genus, however, is undoubtedly 
thi gorilla, about which, till within the last quarter of, 
a century, scarcely anything beyond the most vague 
and prepueterons stories were known, (^ee (tobills, 
OnBA-XS-OUTAVC, A PH.) 

CmirA-WABS. (See PouoRiiAnr.) 

OtKivooiLT.a, ftaja-/eA<V'-/4. a small rodent animal, 
chiefly i^usble for its fur, wbieb is beautifully soft, 
downy, and of considerable length, but so loosely at- 
taobed to the skin, that it falls off unless bandied with 
eonaiderable care. It associates in numbers, and ei- 
cavatee burrows in which it resides, feeding chiclly 
on roota. In sise and general form it resembles the 
rabbit, excepting the tail, which curls over, after tbe 
fatfikm of tbe squirrel's. It is a native of South 
America, and inhabits the valleys of tbe bigU moan- 
tain-distrietB. The length of the body is about nine 
ia^es, sad that of the tail live. As soon at they die, 
thdr Ittir fsUe off; and for thia reason it is iinsvailable 
ftir many purpose to which otherwise it would be 

^^nmisn AnexmerOBa, fshl'-iMee. — The arehi* 
teetare of lha Obinase ia peenliar to China, differing 
entire^ ia fbrm and omamentatioa from that of any 
oUwr Eastern nation. Tbe materials that are naed in 
bqildiat eonaut chiefly of marble, stone, wood, briek. 
bamboO| and ettas of poroslatai. which are gla^ and 
eoloarM. Tha erection of att buUdifiga in China, 
wlmther for pnblio or privata purposes, it carried on 
ender the soperv i ai o n of a swrroyor; tad the rank of 
the nereaa who is to inhabit ft has mneh to do with 
the Bom and aswa of the private dwcUittg-hoosa. These 
e on ah t priiM^paUy of a groond-floor and Arse floor; 
hsiihoaicaOfaMBylloofa have baen Mwictittiaa builly 
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wHh gaffing, ao that tha houMt presMt a M biiU % 
turaaquoMipettiBoa. ThewalltoftfaeaimnnMnlto^ 
tho grouiid-floor are of toleralili Mlidity, gmuMar 
picceed with aqnaco or long and naerow wM^ 
which are often fiUad with elaborate tNUln-woric. 0B 
these walls wooden eolnmni are eceetod to fnppcNA the 
roof, which is foruod of haraboe, Mul fbrtlMBieatpaM 
turned up at the edest. The roof it BoaratinieeiMe 
ia two parts, retcmblmg on# roof rialngeot of anetlMto. 
The wiadows and doors are olteli dnular la fiutm, 
Tho walls are piaatoredaad decorated with paiSsla mNV> 
taining paintinga and inscriptions in thb Ckiaeie into 
boiio oharaeiers. Balcouiaa ore genaraUy IbsBMid' hi 
front of tho apartments on the fint floori HmfroBlAf 
which oonsista of treUis-work. The royal palaoto are 
of great extent, eonaisting of a seriee of eonHtu artjh 
caiferies and halls of audianoe, beanti(tal|y pabtod* 
Tlie Inat oonrt in tho soriea is sat apart as tho laildaBea 
of tbe emperor. Tbe palace at Fojiin is said to eoatggr 
an area about 1,060 yards in length by Otflyardt m 
breadth. Tbe Facn-iatiM-jwcn, or Sommer EitooOk 
near Pekin, which was plnndered by the Eranm Mid ' 
burnt by the British in 1860, was aurrounded by plM^ 
snre-grounds flllcd with bcNiufcifol buildings devotod-to 
varioun purposes. Their tombs and mausolMmis a^ 
generally formed in the side of a hill, the entrance twiBg 
in the centre of a wall of polished granite, bidk to 
form of a horsoslioe, and flaaksd with aide-walls car* 
mounted by a heavy coping : a platform of granite it 
generally placed before the entrance. Arches oi wood 
or stone aro often erected scross streets or at the 
entrance to a town or dwelling-house, with an ia^ 
ecription to tbe memory of some person deoeaied. 
Their temples differ greatly in form and aiae, blit la 
miitiy points of arobiteotural eonstruotloa and deco- 
ration they resemble tho dwellmg-boiiSM iff o higher 
class. Tho ordinary temples, or ioss-honsesj oonsist cf 
a chamber containing an idoL The Boddhiit templte 
are larger and more elaborate^ eousistiagof a'VMtIbttic, 
which leads to courts containing temjj^ea, sometinies 
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two stones in height, in wfaioh _ 

images of Buddha. Buildings for various purposet aro 
attached, such as the reception of animojs offered by 
wonhi]»|>ers of Buddha, and the ashes of tho priosts 
who sro burnt after death. The courts sre ineroUirdod 
by colonnades, behind which are rooms or etUs, ia 
Whioh the otlloiatlog priests of tbe temple reside. T^ 
pagodas, which form a conspicaous feature in Chtnoae 
iK'cijery, are citb«*r monamentel records^ or are in* 
tended for the reception of aome relie of Buddha^ 
Jiko the Japanese tcniplo Boro liuddor. (Are Boio 
Bpddob.) They sre geiierslly octagonal in form and 
nine storiris in height, surmounted by a oonioat iwpf, 
from which an omaniented pole rises. BaohstOfwhi 
less in size fban tbe one below it, and bjmrrouaaoii 
hy a balcony from which a for| of peMMibuso pso- 
jects, ornamented with bells at^'the ooroors. Tftoto 
pagodas arc built of bgidt. sad the exterior Of somo iff 
them is coated with porcelain tiles. Tbe walls of tlMte 
cities are high, and broml at the top, with square towan 
M intervtthi. Their castles are also aquare in tensb 
being contracted in size towards the top, and ailf» 
mounted, like tbs walls, with battlemeute. The Chinapl,. 
build bridges with circular, pointed, and elliptic arshei* 
and assert that tbe method of eonatriictiog the varimMf ' 
forms of arches bos been known to them from wy 
early ages, whioh is doubtful.— Hue's ffirwesAi m 
Tartary^ T^iM, and Ckiitu, 

CniaasE Uxass. {Stt BmawaiiA.) 

CsTnasnLAKOusaa aim LiTEaai-rax.— TlieChlnflto 

language belongs to that olaai of tonguMBfXiiteRi 
^sta that are commonly termed moniiiqrllaibi^ a. te 
whioh each word is pronounced by a oinglaMoveiiieiia 
of the organs of sp^ch, and each expresaes acompleee 
idea or objeot. The word# all tenateate oltbar to a 
vowel or diphthong, or a naoai iKMMtd. Of tuefa words 
or roots there are about 4S0 in tbs la&gnage. Sfanyof u 
these words, however, are dffiSBOBay prouooncedor * 
aceentnate<l,— some of than i» tenr or Ave ditfrr«ai 
Bwaalnjis. la Utla 


w^s, and having as many diltefe^ . 

way the number of ronfes ox words ia inevsssed to abottt 
1,900. There are, b es id si, asiwy words that, wiill|bB 
same pronuneiatkm, asmtoM xeiv diflersiit flhhl^ 
Tbe words undergo so atetefles of foam, and tho wanl 
of eoBjagatkm ar daataialoBte mtdeiqpl^paritelaa^ 





Ohiime IiHgaitge 




or hr th» poiition of tbo vords In n ttntaw* tfan 
coiwtraotion of th« Motanoe to ihrni in imjporlaait ptrt 
at OhineBo snunainr, an upon ifc tiw BMainff miua)y 
«topenda. Tbera are numaroUB dto)aot8 of the ObinaM t 
hut it to tnid to boi^^kan most purely and eofreoUy at 
Jfankin. The beet granunare and oietionartoe of the 
Obinaee language are theee of Morrtoon and Medhunt. 
In Ohineee toe alphabet to not oompoeed of lettera, but 
eaeh word baa a certain obaraoterpMndiar to iteelf; and 
henoe the number of ebaraotera comaponda with the 
number of words in the language. Aa the aama words 
diffwentl^ pronouDoed express different objects, the 
number of written ebaraotera most nooessaw corre< 
■pond ( and henoe it to said that the number of charac- 
ters in the language exceeds 40,000. In its origin the 
Chinese language la hieroglyphic or pictorial, and to 
tha original characters a numlmr of symbolical andeon- 
ventional signs hare been added ; by the nniou of which 
bierogtopha and symbols, with an imperfect indica- 
tion of the Bound, the greater number of the Chinese 
charaoters are composed. Native grammarians divide 
their oharaetora into six olaucs ; the drat oomprising 
simple representations of sensible objects ; aa the sun, 
moon, mountain, tree, Ac., and including 608 oharau- 
tors. The tecond olass includes such as are formod 
by the uuioo of taro or more simple hieroglyphs, which 

g &ye a more or less clear idea of the meaniiin intended 
i be conveyed ; as the sun and moon combined give 
tha idea of light ; month and bird, that of song. Of 
this olass there are 740 charaoters. The third class is 
composed of such as indicate a certain relation of 
plaef } at i^ove, below, tlie numerals, Ao.,— of which 
there arc 107. The fourth class oompriacs suoh cha- 
raotera as. by being inverted, convey a contrary meau- 
toig i as rvht, left, standing, lying, — and contains 372. 
Tha charaoters of the tilth class are termed borrowed 
oharacters, aa expressing abstract ideas or mental acts 
by means of ropresontations of sensible objects ; as a 
haart aigaifying the spirit, a room a woman : of these 
there are 1^. The sixth olass comprises those that 
are composed of a hieroglyph and a mark representing 
the sound. Almost all the names of auimals, trees, 


plants, and many other obioots which it would be too 
diffloult to represent hiarogiyphically, are indicated in 
this way 1 their number is given at 21,810. These, 
however, are merely repetitions of those of the other 
five classes; so that the entire number of Chinese 
charadtara may bo reduced to 2,483 ; and if one has 
learned those, he may be said to know all. Of the 
gri^ numbey of characters that arc to be foniid in 
vhiflese diotiouarios, amounting to about 40,000, not 
mere ihfn a tenth part are in common use. In the 
arrangement of their diclionaries, the Chinese select 
a oert^ number of oharacters, usually about 214, 
wbioh serve as a sort of key, and answer the seme pur- 
poee as UlAlstters of our alphabet. The Ckinete lAte- 
ro/ers is uodoubte<tl|^ the richest, and, in a jpiograpbi- 
oal, historical, and ethnographical point of view, it is 
the moat important of the wliole of Asia. The printed 
oataloguo of the library of the emperor Kein-longcon- 
itols of 423 volumes; and a selection of the Chinese 


elaistos, with commeutaries and scholia, begun by 
oomma^ of the same monarch, is said to comprise 
180,OOti^vafannM, of which, in 1818, 78,rdl volumes had 
appeared. In the live canonical or classical books called 
the **Klng** are contained the oldest s|mciraenB of 
Chinese poetry, history, philosouhy. and jurisprudence, 
some portions of which are probably among the oldest 
written, monuments of the human race. They were 
cjilleotMTIlrom variaos sources by Confucius in the 6th 
century before Christ ; and in this eoUeotion they have 
been handed down to us vrith apparent tideliU. The 
five “Kings*' are — 1. The •* x-king,” or Book of 
Changes (aXatin translation of which was pnbluhed by 
hfohl,— Stuttgart, 1832) ; 8. the ** Sohn-king,** or Book 
of Annals, which to imperibot, oiHnprising llragments of 
1»e esrly history of the people (Oninese and English, 
Igr Medburst,— Shanghai, 1846) ; 3. ** Sobi-king,'^ the 
Bookof Songs (in Oemian, by Btiokert,— Altona,1833); 
4 . *«Tael(fohthsieo,*' the History of certain KiogdonM, 
fttnn 770:in»O. to the time of Conlboius ; 6. ** K-jti,*’ or 
Book Oarsmoniee, which containe a eeriee iff lawa 
■aA AiteMIcw ea^ndtog down even to the minuteet 
detatils of lUh* ** Teoheadi," which has been 
tnmtoled iadoBltMiA ky Biot (Paria, 1851), is akiad 


ofofllelalhaadbogkoftheolilOhinaseeSttpiiie. Beztlo 
the “Xioga^ intaliie and fmportaacearethe**SBe* 
sohu,** or the four books whidh were writtan by Oonfii* 
dos and hto dtodplts, and are to be regarded as the 
mott certain aonroes for information regordiaf that 
important aebool ofphikMOphy iriiteh haatnaomaijM 
a manner affected the whole inteOeotnal and pollltoskl 
condition of the Ohiaese. These fonr booka «o go- 
naraily known aa the works of Oonfoehis, and hav» 
been translated into variona tongnagaas— intoEngltoh 
by Collie (Malaeoa, 1828). To these books munerona 
scholia, commentaries, and paraphraees have been 
written. Almost contemporary with Oonfoctna was 
Lao-tse, also the founder of a wide-epread eehod of 
philosophy. In mythology th^ have ** The Book of 
the Monntains and Seas^ and the ** History of the 
Gods and Spirits." In inriapradence, worthy of speeiol 
notice is the general oiweotion of laws a^ the eriminal 
code of the present rnling dynasty.— <lw **Ta«Tilog- 
leu-tee, being the fundamental laws and supple* 
mental^ statutes of the penal code of China,” by 
Staunton ; London, 1810.) The Chinese literatim » 
also very rich in medical works, and works on natural 
history, astronomy, uranography, geometry, ogri* 
cttltnre. war, music, and all branwes of teolinolo{7 
and mechanics.— (As *' Bi^anmti des principauxTroitca 
Chinois aur 1- Oiuture dea Mtiriers «t rKduoation des 
Vers k Soic. >v Julian ; Paris, 1837.) In philology, 
the first rat . ts due to their dictionaries, which have 
liecn preparin' with great lUligenoe, and examples col- 
lected out of the whole treasury of Cbmeie literature. 
The greatest work of this kind is the dictionary of the 
emperor Kang-hi, which to now regarded os the higheat 
authority for the form, pronunciation, and significa- 
tion of the characters. Equally rich and valuabla ia 
Uie encyclopwdio literature of the Chinese ; among 
which is the work of Ma-tuan-lin (x.ii. 1300), entitled 
** Wen-hten-thong-khao,"— ft.e. an noourate examina- 
tion of the ancient documents, with rich supplements,— 
presenting an inexhaustible mine of the niateriola 
for a thorough knowledge of the Chinese and the 
ueighbonriug races, from the oldest to the most recent 
times, in every department of life. But the most 
valuable department of Chinese literature to undoubt- 
edly the historical and geographical, which are abso- 
lutelv indispensable to a thorough knowledge of Upper 
Asia. Bse-ma-thsian (b.C. 100) compiled hto ** Sae-ln,'* 
or Historical Meniorioto, from every available sonroe, 
and gives the history of China from B.o. 3817 to the 
commencement t>f the dynastj of Han, in the second 
MDtnry before the Christian era. This work bos bam 
continued by the different dynasties, and forms a com- 
plete colleotion of the annals' of the empire down to tha 
end of the lost dynasty of Ming, a.n. 1043. The antira 
ooUeotion of the official annato from 2688 b.c. to a.w. 
1645, a period of 4,343 years, and eomprising 3,706 
hooks, ia to be fonnd peifeot in the library of Mnnioli. 
Amongst tbeir other iabonrs, the Chinese have by no 
means neglected poetry, of which there are volaminofua 
collections that have yet to be made known to Buiopa. 
As lyric poets, the names of Ta-sn sod Li-thoirpe, who 
flourished about the 8th century, ore specially tamous. 
Of their numerous poems little is as yet known.— (Bee 
Davis "On the Poetn of the Ohinese," in the " IVaitf* 
actions of the RovaV Asiatic Society," vol. ii.) Tha 
romances of the Chinese are not oharaotariMd by uny 
great flights of the imagination, but are valuable aa 
giving an insight into the domestic Ufa, and tha modsa 
of thinking, leriing, and actiiig of the people. Their 
dramatic poetry followa peculiar roles, and approairiiea 
partly the romantic nli^ of the Gannaos, pav% the 
rommedie detU arh of the Italians. They have atao a 
kind of dialogue noveto, which form a rabordinata spa* 
oies of drama. The besUknown'Odtootion of drwmasia 
**Tuen-dsohixk-pe-tBohoag,"-^.e. tha Hundred Dnmaa 
from the Mongolian dynasty (1266—1341), oat of which 
aU the dramas that ata yet known to ns have been 
token ; os tha " Lao.ccat;*orh.** or an Hair ia hto Oid 
Age, by Davis (London. i817) : ** Han»)BiMiii»4sew,** 
or tha Sorrows of HanJby Dams (London, 18»). The* 
richest ocUectioBS of Chinese books in Burapa ara at 
Paris, London, Berlin, Mnaioli, sod fit Fatsssburn^ 
Wa possess aa yet no htoiory of drinaie lifeeciiterm 
Tha Ohinaaa tbamaalvas hsaa muDeronaivaifcs oftUa 
riaasi bat tbsy ara nrj maagra^ and m almost an- 
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Ciiiinss Tammuw, (Bw StniitirQU, 

CBSBtmw, ki-nif'-i# {Qf,dt$ir, • hiM, and 0 rgoH,m 
irark), it • teim aomatiinit med in plaae of fttri^M^i 
lEom winriMloMrntMma baiag peiformed lagr thn iinaa. 

OniTALBT, Ukk^-il^ (Ft. dcvoMe, flrom ditvaUtr, 
nknj|{ht or bQnemM)» it n term nppiliM to thaorder of 
knigbtiiood ostabliabea during tbo Middle Agee in| 
•Imoet aU the kiagdome of Europe, end wfaoee lewa, 
mlea, endenstoma ere atiU to be looud largely per- 
vediog the mennera and oustoma throughout Europe* 
Though chivelry first eaumod importance in the llth 
centnry, it was far from being, as many hare supposed^ 
an inrention of that period, ont sprang nataraUy and 
by demes ont of the feudal eystam that had long pre- 
railed orer a great part of Europe. Its origin is to be 
traced to the Ibudal mansions of the barons, where 
young men were trained to the occnpation of the 
warnofr, and instructed in the relations that subsisted 
between the vassal and his lord. By degrees the in- 
flnence of the Church manifested itself, and religious 
ceremouios were mingled with those by which a roang 
roan was admitted to the rank of a warrior. To the 
influence of the clergy are to be attributed in great 
messnre those high moral priuoiplca that characterised 
the spirit of chivalry, and ware so far in advance of the 
then condition of lay society in general. The education 
f a knight was briefly as follows: — The young and 
noble stripling, gener^ly about his 12th year, was 
sent to tlie court of some baron or knight, whero he 
spent his time in acquiring the use of arms and attend- 
ing upon the ladies. The resiicot for female oharacicr, 
which was onoof the marked; features of chivalry, was 
one of the obaracteristies of the ancient German inbcs, 
and is mentioned by Tacitus. When advancing age 
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by Tacitus. When advancing age 
the use of arms had qualified the 


page Ibr war, ho became an sscuyer, or esquire, so 
oaliedfrom erca, or tu^udo, a shield, because it was part 
of his dn^ to carry the sliield of the knight whom he 
served. The third mid highest rank of chivalry was 
that of knighthood, which was not conferred before tbo 
21st year, exceiit in the case of distinguished birth or 
great achievements. The individual prepared himself 
by confessing, fasting. Ac. ; religious rites were per- 
formed, and then, alter promising to bo faithful, to 
proteot ladies and orphans, never to lie or utter 
alander, to live in hsmiony with his equals, be received 
the aeeohide, a slight blow on the neck with the flat of 
a sword, from the person who dabbed him a knight, 
and who, at the saiiie«time, pronounced a formula to 
this effect I dub thee knight, in the name of God 
and Bt. Michael (or in the name of the Father, Bou, 
and Holy Ghost). Be faithful, bold, and fortunate.** 
A warlike spirit, an undellnable thirst for glory, and a 
lofty devotion to the (air sex, were the great character- 
istios of chivalry. The crusades gave a more religious 
tom to the spirit of chivalry, and made the knights of 
all Christian nations known to each other. Cbivaliy 
was at its height between the llth and the 14tb cen- 
tnriea. It decayed with the progress of mercenary 
armies aad the decline of fenoal Tnstitntioiis, in the 
16th eentiixy, and ia the 16th it had almost ceased to 
axhrt. 

OnoEJLiiniAOSS, kle-fito-lkai'-se-s (Gr. eJMoros, 
gnecn ; mflos, a flower), in fiot., a small nat. ord. of 
dieotyledonotis tropical plants, in the sub-dofis Afono- 
eUamjfdeat consisting cv about fifteen speoios, which 
are airaaged into three mntrm. They are herba or 
vodarebraba, with joiatad atema, aheathing leaves, 
and nrifced aeblamydeoea fiowere, with scaly braota. 


and ^fced aeblamydeooa fiojprere, with scaly braota. 
The ^fpica] genus CkbrvuUktu .includes some useful ; 
■p ee i e s. The roots of 0. offlduaUt aad kraeiyaiaekifi 
have been employed in Java aa sttmolanits in malignant 
fevers, and fogr their anftspasmodse efll^. The iMves 
of C, ineotupieittu are used in Cbiaa to perfometea. 
Aronatio stimolaat propertlai ace common to aU the 
plaataofttkiaocder. 

Cautoxc Acm, <GK>«)w— This add haa never 

beenditeiBed to aa isolated emwilioD, it betna, ae yet, 
hmnessible ter separate ftom it the last eqmvalent of 
warn. It is lormed hr psaaing a enrrmt of eblorine 
thviM^ an aUmltoa adation, wnen tha ^hnide of the 
astJWttmohkixatoof tlmtolttfiareton^ Xtis 
408 


bedesantodJ^H' 

I ynj pow-tfiil,' 11 fimt MUt, «iU> 

(refos, which are decomposed by heat, the ehtoTldo of 
. - ‘ "e oxygen is liberi^- 

The most uaeflil of them is the chloTate of potsdh; 
which is formed by passing chlorine through a soiation 
of caustio potash : chloride of potash and chloride of 
potassium ore formed, the former l>eing Senoratsaby 
crystoUixation. (For an account of its valuable pro- 
perties, see PoTisn, CuLOEiTB or.) 

CuLosjiDra, k/cr'-uf».--Chlorine enters into oombi* 
nation with the motels and the iion-roetsUio eleiQenti| ^ 
forming compounds of great importance. These wiU‘ 
bo treated of particularly under tho bends of their 
respective bases. They lUl, however, possess some 
common properties which it will be w^ to oomaldir 
ia this place. With the oxeeption of the chloride Off 
silver and tlio sub-chlorides of mercury end ooppOK 
all tho chlorides aro solublo in water. In many eg 
their properties they closely rp.Hcmble the oxides ; aisd 
it is generally found that a metal wUl enter Into os 
many oomhiuatioua with chlorine as it does with 
oxygen. Thus we have the nroto- and bi-eh)oride of 
platinum, ourrespondiug to tue proto- and bin-oxide of 
that metal. They are all fusibto at ordinary iemnera- 
tnres, and melt and dissolve with greater feaflittoss 
than their corresponding oxides. Cuorides of metals 
are mostly formed by dissolving the oxide or car- 
bonate of the molttl in liy drochlor ic aci d . This nrooeM 
foils in the cose of magnesium and aluminium. Host of 
the metallic chlorides arc decomposed when heated in 
a oiirrcnt of hydrogen, hydrocblorio acid and the pure 
metal being the result. This is token advantage of lA 
the formation of pure iron and teverol other metttll. 
The chlorides of tho noble metals are generally de- 
composed by simpJe igmtion, tho metsTs reinoiniufl 
bobiud in an uimombinnd furm> The oilier chlorides • 
are not decomposed by heat. When heated with bleok 
oxide of manganese and sulphuric acid, they eliminato 
chlorine. 

CnioxiHXTRr, kZor-lm'.s-frs (cMorln#, and Or. 
metren, amciisurc), tho name given to the method ci 
determining the amount of available chlorine in the 
chloride of lime of commerce. There are eeverel ways 
of efiecting this. Tho oldest is ascertaining the weight 
of the amount necessary to decompose a oortoin 
amount of a standard solution of indigo or sidpbluio 
acid. This process has been abandoned, being ren- 
dered foUaeions from tbo solution of indl^ becoming 
spontaneously /liscoloured by keeping. 7b# snethod 
at present employed conblsts ^ aeterndmiig tha 
amount of bleocih neeessarv to convert a known dnaih 
tity of arsenious acid, AsOt, into arsenic odd, ASO.. 
Another method, which is pwrhans more flrequsnfj^ 
used then the one just mentHmed, is to atcertato fib# 
quantity of bleocbing-powder which Is require to 
peroxidise a known amount of protosnlphat# of 
A certain amount of proioeulphate of iron ii dlssidvM 
in water,-*say 60 grafns of the latter to 1,000. grobis off 
the former, ibrmiiig the test-liquid, Fifty groins of 
bleaebing-{iowdor are dissolved Jn a littlo water itod 
ponred into a test-measure. Tho blooehing-powfito 
solution is then dropped into the protosalphsis fitlniL# 
drop of forrtcyonide of poiossium (red Prasshtto cw 
potash) no longer gives a blue precmtft#*, 'X|kA 
operation Is ooneludsd bx * simple rnle-PMbtsn SVBI* 
Obloriinetry b an honrly dperathm with oaudo-blestoi- 
ers, it being important to know th# etkok MrWMtil 
of the stecping-iiquor at each immenton of ftbrlo. 
Mr. Cmm*s proceM is the one generolfyeisplqgred. It 
b founded on the property posesssed by aem acid of 
turning a sohitioo of a persoft of iron to a deep red. j. 
Known quantities of aoetio aeid, peroUoride of iron, ? 


Known quantities of seetio aeid, peroUoride of iron, 
and bJeopb-ltquorB are mixed together, and tbo colov 
produced u compared with tocse of twelve vials 
ranged in a firatae, oontabitog Oimilar ingrediel^ 
SQbmitted to known bn# vaning proportions or 
chknine. In tbi# tostsnqe the ootonr Indieatee fho 
oiaot smoont of ohlprlno oontsi^ in tbo mearazod 
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^uftotity of bUiatili-fiaoor : Aom wfaieh dttU tlltf ;per< 
coDtiigo is estUr CMleowtea. 

CsfcOBZirs, (Or. al2ofo»» jprMtt),— miboL 

Cl, squivalmit 85*6, frr»y.,2'4i.--Cftlor^ dephh* 
gUHe^4 markte aaU, or smtcrMio aeldp wm dit- 
coversd by Scrbeele in 1774, wile oxomining nu ore of 
msngEnose. It sras tboagnt at Ursf to bo a eompoiind 

S «; bat Oi^-Lasaao anaThooard suppoeed, m Sir 
omph^ Davy prored, fhact it wm an oletbentary 
bo4y* It woo the latter philosopher that bestowed i 
upon H the name of dhlorine, irom ehforos, grsent 
fWOdK), on account of its colour. It occurs in naturr* 
in ett»t abundanae^ in oombinetioo with many mineral 
■uhirtttDoeB, such as rocket ; also in see water and 
sea planis, as the chlorides of potassium and sodium. 
It may be prepared in two ways, --either ^ heating 
block oxide of manganese with hydrochloric acid, or 
by heating a mixturo of black oxide of manganctc, 
oaloride of sodium, and dilute snlphurio ocid. It is a 
transparent gas of a grecnisli-yellow colour and i 
powerfully sauocating odour, which, even largely di< 
luted with air, produces greet irritation of the air 
passages. One hundred cubic inohea weigh between 
(^'ond 78 eroins. It is, therefore, abont two and a 
1^ rimes heavier than atmospheric air. Water ab- 
eorhs about twice its rolume ; it can, therefore, be 
ooly collected by displacement or over warm water, 
trader a ‘pressure of four atmospheres it condenses 
Into a yellow limpid liouid, rather heavier than water, 
and rmmdns ilufd ana unfroten at a temperature of 
— 2S0^ Fidir. With water, cJklortM fomia a dofintte 
hydrate, which, when subjected to a cold of Fti.hr., 
anUdifles in the form of Urge yellow crystals. Chlorine 
ip not combustible, bnt supports comlmstitiu to a cer- 
tain degree. A wax toper bums in it with a reddish 
aaidn wune, the hydrogen of the wax combining with 
the wUriue to form hydrochloric acid, and the carbon 
being set iVee. Chlorine, in common with several other 
sdemanteiy bodies, has the inroperty of replacing hy- 
drogen in Its organic compounds. It is in this manner 
titot chlorine blWhea textile fabrics. The brownncsi 
of the fabric ia due to somo brown organic aubstanco, 
whfebt when aubmitted to (he action of chlorine, ports 
wi^ its hydrogen and oseumes a colourloae form, con- 
taining ebiorine. This fact ia proved on a large scale 
by the ootion of chlorine on indigo. Another proiierty 
of chlorine is that of destroying noxiona vapours and 
miasmata. For the same reason, it is used as a disin- 
fsotont) the action being the same os that mentioned 
above* For laboratory use, chlorine is beat made u 
fol^wsi-^il of vitriol and water, of each seven parts. 
Allow the mixture to cool, and odd four parts of chlo- 
ride of sodium, mixed alternately with tlirne parts of | 
peroxide of manganese. The gms comes off slowly at 
Ikrst until the ap^cation of a gentle heat, when it im- 
medintaly rushes forth in Urge quantities. The manu- 
footuxe at chlorine fbr bleaching pulses is dceoribed 
under BtiXscUivu-Powpiu. Cmorine is possessed of 
powprAil affinities, ai^d unites with all the metalloids 
and metals. With oxygen it forms five compounds,— 
bypocKlorous acid, 010 : chlorous acid, CIO. : peroxide 
ia dikiritte, or hypochlorio acid, C10« ; chloric acid. 
CIO« 1 perchloric acid, CiOf ; all of which ore described 
under tneir reepcctive heads, W ith hydrogen it forms 
hydrUohhMrfe acid, end with nitrogen o fearfully ex- 
plosive sabiUnoe,<--perobloridc of nitrogen. With our- 
non it forme sevarm chlorides. Oaxiiok.) In 
many'of He properties, it bears a veiy strong analogy 
to its oongeneta broimne and iodine. The relarion 
•nbsiating Mtkeen the atomic weights of these three 
bodies is very peonlier, riie equivalent of bromine being 
halfway between io^e and ebiorine 


CUorine . 
lodino 


. 35‘ft 

. m- 
s)mT 
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80 being iSin eqiuvidcnt of bromine. The aane re- 
lation U eanM out in the propertiee of those bodice, 
ay between the other two in 


brominai 


UdUg halfway 1 


afedcRiQSEi^km 


f gravity,, colour, affinity, soUbiUty, oad con- 

dsisaey. Cblorida of Mine, too, possessea many pro- , 

pNirriea te common srith bromine. Whether bromine ixafea, wood), in 


witl ever be ^sooueved to be n ebUrida of jMine or 
not, is a quesrioa to be onaira^ by thnehemUttyof 
the future. 

Cinoxnrx-ir Anm,— Water at bOP nbamba two td- 
umea of olilorino. When freehUmnde, BiU iKdaridh 
possesses ah the properties of the gse. It jeraduaH^ 
becomes decomposedf, libemting oxygon and: dbisilng 
hydrocblorio aei^ 

Oiii<oitoroxK, kUr'-e-jfbna (prefix eUan, mad fir* 
myl).— CaHOl,.— This interesUng mmpound it pro- 
duced by a variety of reactions. The most usual way 
of preparing it is by aotiog upon dilate alcohol ndta 
chloride of lime. Six peits of chloride of Ihne are 
mixed with twenty-four parts of water, and one part 
of sleohol is added to the mixture ; the whole is trans- 
ferred to a capadouB still, and the heat is qniokly 
raised until it rqaches 1S(F. The products, wUrii con- 
sist of chloroform and water, ooUeot in two layers* the 
lower of which is chloroform. It is separated from 
the water by means of a pipette, aritated with snlphurio 
add, and once more disUlleA Chloroform it a colour- 
less, volatile, mobile, highly^ refracting liquid* of ape- 
dflo gravi^ 1*487, and boiuhg at 1^ l^hr. It has 
an ethereal odour, and a sweetish penetrating taste. 
It 16 readily soluble in ether and alcohol, bnt sparingly 
so in water. Concentrated sulpbnric acid has but litw 
action on it, and. potassium does not dcoompbse it. It 
yields, ho^ ever, should be 

Iwrore it ^ used for an wstlietic purjiose. Ful^ohlo- 
rrjform, ^ iicn dropped into water, should fall to die 
Ixittom without becoming milky. Alcohol is detected 
in it by its turning green on the addition of bichro- 
mate of potash and sulphuric odd. It should remain 
colourless when oil of vitriid is agitated with it, and 
the liquid itself should be perfectly colourless, and free 
iVoni any chlorous odour. The vapour of chloroform 
has the remarkable property of rettdejring a person 
bivathing it temporarily insensible to pom. To FxD- 
fossor Simpson, of Edinburgh, is due the credit of 
iutrodnoiug chloroform as an anmstbotic. (See AvJB- 
STAKTios.) Chloroform is on excellent solvent forsnl- 
pbur, phosphorus, and iodine. It also readily dusdree 
fatty and resinous bodies. It is a perfect solvent of 
caoutchouc, which is loft nnalterea on evaporatioa. 
Chemists are at variance os to the real composition of 
chloroform, some regarding it as a derivaiivc of me- 
thyl, others looking on it as atcrchlorideoffonny]. 
There are other chlorides derived from the same 
source, having the formulae OtHCls andC-HCl; but 
they have not yet been proi>erly studied. Iodine and 
bromine form similar sabstanoes,— iodoibnn and bro* 
moform, having the fomuhe C.HI» and 0«HBr,. 

CuLoxoBis, Mo-ro'-m (Or. eUoroe, green), in Med., 
is the name of a disease to which young remain ore 
subject, and which is eharaoterixed by a peeaUar 
sallow or greenish-yellow hue of the eountenaiioe, 
and hence known ae the green sickness. It it neualty 
attended with great dclfility, palpitattons the heexf* 
difficulty of breathing, pains sn the back and loine, aiM 
other distressing symptoms. The principal means to 
be employed in ihe cure of ibis disease ore gentle 
exercise in tbe open ale, with nutritions and rather 
stimulating diet, tonics, Bca-baihmg, and agreeable 
society. 

Chlorosfoxjb. (See AiamJ 

Cklobous Acijd, klor**oue one of the ooddes 

of cidorine. It is a dark greenish-yellow gas, possess- 
ing a pungent odonr OM Ueaehing propiwtise. If 
heated to ISh^Fahr. it ex^odee, being resolvffi into 
chlorine and oxygen : it oIm explodes v^en plseed ia 
contact with oombasuble substanoee. By inteaef odd 
ressure it msy bendnoedto tbe form of a red 
Water diSBokee ebont fix times its voikune of 
tbe gas, the eolation varying in odloar from green to 
yellow, according to (be degree of saituratios. Chlo- 
rous Boid hoe powerAil bleaehitig properties and com- 
bines with bests to form chkiritii^ many or which am 
crystoUixable. It is expelled from its ocsnbhiations Ity 
carbonic acid. It is prepared by bsstcM nihric acML 
chlorate of potash, and etsesuoai acid* TnegaxiuuOT 
be colleeted,by displtoemont, os It ants both onjaer* 
enry and water. 


Cxxonoxinox* Mo<«ifif'-«4ee (Or.. ‘ellsivs,jg?een; 

a nfsa. of tropiculMesbmii^ 











mt. oiA. Ctdnh^00^, <» lUbogwayliiUR^ 4H; 
te ipodca li»f»do^1ewrM, bymiUft-l 

tkm e«M8^ oB* 0, BUMrafo IkniiiiiN fMlau 
sptia-iiioQi}, viM fa gomttiniM inmairM into I1U» 
oottDtiVi^ 'ttfe vie of in^biiMtJBulroni. BottottutiNi 
tbot tfoe to one of the ptonto that |ielii Uw wood- 
oiUfXndto. (Aw DimsoOABPvs.) 

OvoooutB. (AwThsosidma.) 

CaoiB, oMinf (0r. ek<HW, L«t. ekonu, Fr. dtowr, 
Sm. and Crar. to t3»t port of a oburcrh or oatbe* 
dnd where the •ingere or ohorieters cfaeiit or etno 
dlriffle Mrrice. It ia abo applied to those whose meeial 
dut^ it ie to perform the eerrioe to mnaio. ISTery 
ohoir is ditidea into two parte, atattoned on eaoli aide ; 

5^ Jt lA J.fe 


j English 

nuieh neglected, bnt a great improrenient in this 
respect has tidten place within the last forty or llily 
yeara. 

Caon-BAiir, fshoJhr'-ddaip (Ang.-6ax.)* a name 
fliTcn by miners to carbouJt! acid, aa oistingoidied from 
fire-damp, which ia oarburettod hydrogen. 

OnoLnSA, IroV-e-rA (Or. cJtoto, bde, and rheo, I (low), 
in Med., is the name given to two or three different ; 
’ forms of disease, each of which is charoctcrieod by 
vomiting and purging, with great pain and dcbilliy. 
The mUdest form ^ this disease it known aa bilioua or 
British cholera, and nsnally prevails to a greater or 
lees extent in this country every anmmer or autumn. 
It apparently proceeds from some disordered condition 
of the bile, which ia either in excess or too acrid, and 
seems to be produced by cold, suppressed perspira- 
tion, unripe or acid fttiita, &o. It generally oommenoea 
with griping paina of the bowcla, followed by vomiting 
and purging, together with heat, thirat, a hurried 
reraimion, and a frequent but weak and fluttering 
pulie. In favourable easea these aymptoms subside in 
a few days, leaving the patient in a very weak and ex- 
hauatedeonditiou ; but in severe oases great depression 
of strength ensues, attended witli great anxiety and 
lowneaa of spirits, violent spacnui, cold clammy aweata. 
a hurried and short respiration, hiccup, a low and 
irregular pulse, and the patient sinks rapidly, being 
sometimes carried ofl' in twenty-four hours. In the 
earlier and milder form of this disease, when the 
strength to not much exhausted, tepid demulcent 
liquids are to be frequently administered, so as to 
lessen the irritation and faciutate the discharge of the 
bUe. Where the symptoms are levere and the patient 
rtpidty ainking, opium is to be administered freely, 
but in smdl quantities, aud effervescent saline draughts 
given to chew the siekncM, end enidilo the atomaoB to 
bear the frequent doses oropium. When the urgent 
symirtomB are relieved, the aurength is ta^bo restored 
by gentle tonics and a light and nutritions diet. The 
aaverarform of this disease ia sometimes called spas- 
modic cholera, from being uanally attended withxiolent 
apaaina. The Asiatic, malignant, or pesttteotial cholera, 
ii a much more violent form of discaae, and first be- 
came Icn^n in this country in the aatunm of 1831. It 
oomoumly oomes on without any warning, and the 
patient to frequently a corpse in a few boon. The 
attack usually begins with aiokneaa and purging; the 
disoharge in this case not being bilious, but a thin 
cdouilM fluid like tioe-water, aooompanied with 
great proatration of strength and cold clammy aweata. 
Xa a abort time dreadlhl urampa assail the extremitiei, 
and aflarwards the abdomen end other perta of the 
bo^yi 'iheb^y becomea bent, the Uroba twisted, the 
oonutenencecMaveroae, the pnlae almost impercepti- 
ble, Bie eyeaaoi^en and surrounded by a dark oirole, 
thepetfentaittka Into a state of apathy, and, unleaa a 
favourable change speedily takes pla^ be soon ex- 
pirecw Whenreactloatakeeplace, the polae gradually 
retunto, the natunsl wamtn of the body to raatoreq, ! 
and the epeams and dlfllodify of breathlsg give wiw. | 
EreqnenOy, however, the reaetlon to aocoimiiied l^i 
Ibver, Miij resembling had which often 

tacminatm in from four to eto^t dm. An 

reguda the treSbneiit ef tiitodiseaw,aeiwv«fivfae 
tWM be giveit hero to, to Mcik the atobef n mediait 
amn without dday. 

€faoa3xaifa»iton'-dnis,lnBot.,ageo.of The 
tnoal impdktimt speeiw fa C. ertopHi^ oomasoit^ 


oemgseh, or WOx which 
for Ha nuiMtive, emdUto^aad di 


bring adnfatolim In the Am of a ds 
It la alaa wed Hat makiiig deiidaM , 
aa a Babiimote> fbr rise, 0 nrimBmiiiSr v 
similar propevtici. fa elvNi|n Iband in the i 
moaa of the shops. 

OHOBAt Bnirxoii, of the Borilih riHtfah' fa. 
when thota parts of (he aerviee ovdared fathaiQbfMI 
are snag by a fhll oomplemeutof'clergymeAanddhda' 
risters m a eaibedral ohuroh. 

CHOnn, herd (Lat. dtorde), in Goom., fa a rightlfait 
drawn from one part of an arc of a emiila to eaofttot* 
The term to also applied to the strihg of g muAl fai» 
strument. 

Cbou>, in Mat., the barmonioua oombinatfah gf 
three or more murioal aoonda. Before the ititrednfa 
tion of rimultaneouB aonnds, it was fadely appUoaUe to 
a distended aonorons string ; bnt after the dtacoveiiTOff 
eaunttrpt^nt, and the (brmation and estahUshmattt 0|f 
various combinations, a general tern beeameikeeMaigy 
to express those eomuinationa, aud that wfaioh beibgf 

applied only to a single atring was now boitowedrlild 

Its aenao extended to a union of the sounds of aeverw 

strings, pipes, or voices. In practical mueio thoieocw ' 
several kinds of chords; 1. «. i\M fundamental 

consisting of the third, fifth, and eighth of thefrmdto 

mental base, or their iuversiona iue oerideatolcheri^ 

which may result from either of two causes, via., onto 

eipatkm or ratardafron; by atUMpoHan when thrir 

constmotiou aasttmes tome note or notes of a succeed- 

ing chord (a chord' not yot- struck) ; 1^ rrierdoMm 
when one or more notes are, by tutpantfon, OMried to 

to the composition of the succeeding oluwdt— the 

anoma/ou» or equivoent chord, in whloh sdme totMrtal 

or intervals are greater or lesser than those of the 

fundamental chord;— and the iraiuiM chord, to which 

some intermediate notes are introduced to amoothen 

the transition from one chord to another; which do 

not form any component parts of the fundamoatal, 
and cannot bo justly called either autioipatioito or 
suspensions. 

Ciioii]CA,l’or-e'-o(Or.ritorsfo, adaaoing oriiunptog), 
in Med., is the name of a disease otbemse Jmowtt so 

St. Titus's llsnce, and oharaoteriaed by oonvulalve 

motions of the limbs, aa of a person dancing. Tho 
muscles of voluntas motion are no longer mulertho 

eomploto control of the will, and the power or wa&tag 

or or using the arms or hands ia impaired. It tooom- 
mon to both sexes ; but rarely attaoka before the ms 
of eight or after that of sixteen years. Those of a 
weakly conatitutiiin. or wboao healto has boea imptorad 
by confinement or improper noactobmenC, are efaiofly 
subject to it. The great causa of it to a dtoordim 
state of the digeative organa, producing a oertato da- 
gree ofmenUd weaknaas. The pattont is at flrsiresl- 
tosa, irritable, fretful, aod gloomy; AftaratfaMthMto 
come on irregular and Involontery twitohtoga of the 
musclea; he caimot walk atoadifa, or draga one lag 
after him ; the arms become affaetad, and thomnsslia 
of the face, bead, and trunk may become, at difinrent 
times and in different degrees, affected kyfa, fhfa 
disease usually disappears under judicious trosImoBt, 
or as the patient grows up; but oceosioBsllT fa totial- 
nates to opUtopsy, paralyaia, or Idiotoy. The prepon 
mode of treatment to to restore tho tong of the 
tyriem by tonios, a nouriebing diet, and frugMt 
oxerctoe ia the open air, with oecsrionalpurgattofai^ lf 
n e ff r ts a r yr 

OnoauB, ftcr'-sf among the anrioBtSi dMtod 

a lumber of ringers and danoera emptoysA oulsalfag'' 


eonsiated of a gronp of male and fan^ psstoaagoa, 

who remained on the stage so Mtasdtocsorgpiotatoif, 

and, daring the intervals of tbo aotto|MihaitodiongB 


Insaii^tlmesitoooslaU 

a groat nnmber of petaona. somsmoa aa many aa 11 

bnt It was afterwards jlmitod (to ftftoon, iSeJMor 
of (ha chorea waacottodesiiipiwnt, and aomotiiswstlto 
ehoreawaa diridad Into Tuk parts, which sannsltrein.. 
natoly. ‘Wito.ttoi dactore oTamm ' ^ ^ 


,, “With thd 

onocaa aiao ant laso fuaHBt. 


ttriont tvage^, 

tor " 




taS BICtlONA&T OF 


VUnmBt$aiBLtjt 


attempta have baeaniAde toreBtor 0 theiuei«iit 0 borQa; Viot. e. 81« tlM poiBbflr «! etiiOM fa veaveed i00>df 
aa in Hchillor'a Bride of Mesrina/* etudaata to 60^ of vUoh S8 tto Major atodeate (with 

CaoBus, ID Mna., alludea, in ita ffeaaralMiiM,#lther permaaaat teaure) and St jnnihr atndeata. of whom 
to a compoaifciQii of two. three, four, or more parta, 21 are to be eleoted frcftn Weatminataraqhooi, and h^ 
each of wliioh is intended to be aung by a plnrautj of their plaeea for aevenyeara ; tbereaBaiBiu 81 atadant- 
Toioea ; or to the performera who aiug tboae parta, and ahipa baine open to aU eandUlatea who hate wot ex* 
form what ia oalled a eAonw, or choral part of a bamd. oeraed their eighth term from matrieitlation, are 
Caoas, thou (Fr.), aignifflea a thing; and a oSoae in tenable for fire yeare. Frery third janior atadentahip 
aeftoD ia a thing of which a man hu not thepOMeaaion ia to be given for profleien<7 in mathemarioa and fcv 
or aotnal enjoyment, but baa a right to demand the profloienoy in phyaicat arienoee alternately.— Bef. Oe- 
aame by action : for propert;^ in tbioga personal ia of ford UttivertUg Calendar^ 1882. 
two kinds,— cither in ponaMimn, where a man haanot CnniaT-CBOsa Bow, krufr-kror-re', waa tlio name 
only the right to enjoy, but also the actual enjoyment given to the letters of the alphabet arranged in the 
of the thing ; or else it ia in action, where a man baa form of a cross, and used in the inatruotion of chil* 
only a bare right, without any occupation nr enjoy* dren. It ia referred to in Bhakapeare: **Aod from 
ment, the poaaesaion whereof, however, may be reco* the croas-row plucks the letter y." 
vered by a suit inequity or action at law; from whence CnRiaTixir kbowlbdob, Socifinr bob m Pao- 
tho^ thing so recoverable is called a thing or chose in KOTioir op, an incorporated society for the eduoalioD 
^ion; and altfaongh a debt or right of action may and religioue inatruotion of the poor, aopported by the 
be aaiigiied, the naaignee can only recover in the name members of the Church of England, and the oldeat 
of the anaignor, except in cases of bankruptcy, where society of the kind in the kingdom. It was founded 
the law has given the power to the assignee to deal by the Bnv. Dr. Thomas Bray in 1888, and was in- 
with the debt or right in his own name as assignee, it cornorated in 1701, its objects being, “ (1) to promote 
being vested in him by operation of law. and encorirage the erecting of charity achoola in all 

OnotrAns, thoo-dn', was the name given to a party parts of England and Wales; (2) to disperse, both at 
of royalist insurgents that apprured on the right bank home and abroad, biblea and tracts of religion; and, 
of the Loire daring the first Frcuch rcvolntion. At in general to advance the hononr of Clod alia the good 
first they were composed chiefly of sinuggleni and ol manki' by promoting Christian knowledge, both 
other lawless persons; but they were speeddv joined at home <’ m other parts of the world, by the best 
by peasants, priests, nnhlomeu. and others. They are methods iiat should ofler." These objects the society 
said to have taken their name from one Jean Cottereau ever has. and stUl continues to keep in view. Nnme- 
orCliouan,aleaderofonoof their bands, and who fell in rous charity>schools have i>cen established by it in all 
an ongagemont on the 2nd of February, 1704. As oarly parts of the country ; large sums have been expended 
M 1782, the nmrquis de la Koarie attempted to 1 nng m behalf of missionary enterprises abroad : and bible 
them to open insurrection ; but. in eonsequonce of Ins and tract distribution are largely carried on. The 
arresL the attempt fell to the ground. In tbefollowiug societv aunuullv expends about A‘100,000 iu further* 
year Cottereau succeeded in this attempt, and, anee of these objects, 
tor a time, the Ohonannerie, as ft wns called, threat- OifRisttAN Nasik. (Sec Naitb.) 

•ned to imperil the security of Franco, and the guerilla CrfhiaxiAirtTT, AmV-e-tia'.e.te (from Christ, Gr. 

warlare which followed gave employment to aa many Chrmtot, the Anointed One), is that religion which wna 
as ^,000 regniar troops. At length, partly by force institutcdbyJcsusChrist.andwbosedoctriDesarecou* 
and parilybynegotiation,tho movement was put down ; tained in the books of the Old and Ifow Testaments, 
and though Choiiannerie lias, on more (haii one ooca- When the fulness of the ttsie was coins,— when the three 
•ion since, attempted to make its appearance on the great historical nations had each in its own peculiar way 
banks of the Loire fas in 17iH) and in 181*4.18), it has co-operated in preparing the soil on which Christianity 
never again become formidable. was to bo planted,— the Jews on the side of the rriigiona 

CHOUOH.fsftK^ (Sax. ceoah), ^Frcqilus praculns), a element; the Greeks on the side of aoienoeand art; 
British bird, much resombliiig in sise and hnlnta the the Homans, ns masters of the world, on the side of the 
jackdaw; its colour, however, is in parts diflerent. political element then it w'as that through Him, and 
It ia of a jet black over its upper parts, while the by the power of the Spirit that proceeded from Him— 
bead and neck feathers are tinted with purple. The by the might of Christianity— all the threads of human 
beak ia bright vermilion, bent from the base, and very development which had hitherto been kept apart wcero 
The legs and feet are of the same colour as to be brought together and interwoven in one web, 
the beak, and powerfoI(y formed. Ita length, when Whilst, on the one hand, the seed of divine tmto out 
full grown, is about illleen inches. _ Like the jackdaw, of whioh Christianity sprang waa commnnioated to 
the chough is easily tamed, and just as mischievous reason by divine revelation ; so, on the other band, 
and ontorUining when its domestication has been reason, unfolding itself from beneath, bad to learn by 
aceomplished. experience, espeoially among the Qreeks, bow for. 


Imt authors. The analogous term anthology is usually of nations bad been leading precisely to this poitt£ 
Ib^ted to imlectious from the poets. and were destined to prooeed jost so far in ordsr to 

^nnun, Obdbb of. (See TF^iiri.ABe.) admit of Christianity, the goal and centre-point of all. 

Cbeibx-Obobcs Collbob, OxroBH, kriet tshurtek, »We look upon Christiamty/* says Neander, **aot 
owes ita fitel foundation to Cardinal Wolsey, who, in as a power which has sprang np out of the bidden 
1528, obtained from Clement Til. a bull for the sup* depths of man's nature, but lu one which descended 
presiion of twenty-two monasteries, the aggregate re- from above, when heaven opened ilaelf anew to man's 
venues of which were estimated at nearly X'2,000, in long alienated race ; a power uhieb, as both In tia 
order to found end endow a college at Oxford, on the origin and its essence it ia e ra ltod above all that human 
site of the priory of Bfc. Frideswioe. It wae to have nature can create of its ownresoorees. was designed to 
Consisted of a dean, sub-dean, 100 oaaons, 10 public impart to that nature a new life, and to obanMit in 
readers, 13 chaplains, an orgimist, 12 clerks, and 13 its inmost principles, nietirime souroe of thal^wer 
|md was to have been called the *< College is He whose life exhibitstoua themamfostafebm ofit— 
olSeenlar PriMts; " but afterwards, the name wae Jmus of Nasaretfa, the Kedeemer of mankind, whan 

estranged from God by sin. In the devotion of flutb 
*'5^ fi^eu into disgrace; and in in Him, and the appn^alkm Of the truth which 
im toe refounded by the king, under the He revealed, consists the easenee of Christianity." 

VU* * lA*6.thia waa “Bnt, although Cbrittianity cannot be undentood 

•• "onietbing which, being above nature and 
M^klMn^eMhe name of the "Catb^lCburob reaKtt,teeoiiimaiiieatedtotiiem j^aUgbereonee, 


sti&wts! devekmaieiit.' Otheevn^ ind^, it not be 

By or^unoa of th* oo^wtionam, under 17 A 18 fitted toiSm thin to biiSUr perfection, and, to ahe^ 


of‘a dSSI it stan'di!! nMerSri^to 

S 5®?^*^** a ichcylmaeter, an orgamat, {the essence ot these powen and with tlwir mode of 







hj tiMir OrMHor batn implwtS in ilia mm&m of | 
MUDoa naAoco oad reMooi'whotovor hMlta grotmiio 
thoir idoo nd (bofar dMimation, mla to it» 

full fii>ditotioikby aoaaa of thathighir piiodplOi fiiob 
•• wo MO it oetnoUr reaUscfd to Him who ia ila aooro^ 
and to whomto i p rawa d tho origtool ^rpe Md modm 
oAor wUoli haoMsit; hM to atrWo. And ooeordiBglj 
we diaaovM abundant tridenceof fUaoottnactionwnao 
we observe human nature and reaaon« and lee howbgr 
virtue of this, their ofigtoal eapaoitTj thej do, in their 
hiatorioal devdopment, aetoally atnvealtertlui higher 
prinoi]^, which needa to be commonioated to them to 
order to their own eonmletion/* It ia aimplj beeanae 
In all oaaee where, bj hiatorieal pnparationa, the aoll 
been rendered^ snitable for Ue reeeption. Ohria- 
ttanito eaten readily intoaU that ia human, and atrivea ' 
to aaalmilate it to ita own nature, and to imbue it with 
ita own apirit, that on a auperlloial view Ohriatianity 
itaelf ep^ra Co be only a result produced by the joint 
action or the several epifitual eiemeuU it had drawn 
together. And for the seme reason it may also be 
blended for a while with the impure elements whioh it 
attracts by its iuiluenoe, and so in its temporary mani- 
festation aasuaic a shape which wholly resembles 
them t buihat last by ita own intrinsic power it b^oa 
a process of purification, iWim which it isauea refined 
and ennobled even to its outward form. In the history 
of Christianity we have the growth of that mighty tree 
which, springing op from the little grain of mustard- 
need, is destined to overshadow the earth, and under 
the branches of which all nations are to find a safe 
lod|nng. We “survey a process of development in 
which we ourselves are still involved,— a proocss which, 
moving steadily onwards, not always to a straight line, 
but through various windings, is yet in the end fur- 
thered by whatever ettempta to arrest ita progress,— 
a process which, having its issue in eternity, oonstantiy 
follows the sune laws ; so that in the past, as it unfoida 
itself to our view, we may see the germ of the future 
whioh is yet to meet us.** The history of Christianity 
oaiurally divides itself into two branches, — the external 
and internal, a<4?ordiug as the eveuta of which it is 
made up have happened to tlie Church from without, 
or have oeen transacted within its own body. To the 
internal branch belong, first of all, tbo history of that 
religious faith which forms its bond of union botli to 
ita scientific development and life in tbe members; 
next, the chsraeier of the public religious exercises ; 
and thirdly, the form of government. To the external 
relations of the Church belong, first, ita di (Fusion, and, 
eecond, its relation to otlier associations, particularly 
to the state. In the treatment of the history of Chris- 
ttonity, the old system of division into centuries has 
been rightly abandoned, and a division into epochs 
adopted Instead, though ooiisiderabie dUTerence of 
mnnion exists ea to determining the difierent epochs. 
ifeaBder divides the period from the introduciton 
of Christianity to tlie Beformation into six epochs, 
oomprising, (1) tbe first three oentories, or down to 
▲.n. 312; (2) from tbe end of the Hioaetian perse- 
eutton to the time of Gregory the Great, bishop of 
Borne (312—600); (3) from the time of Gregory 
the Groat to the death of the emperor Charlemagne 


BonifaM Vlll. to tbe beginning of the Heforma- 
turn. The history of each epoch u divided into four 
aaattonst— (l)Jbe relation m the Christian Church to 
thewpild, ita extension and limitation ; (2) the Cbureh 
eoBatit»tiim,Ghnroh discipline and sehiems; (3) Chris- 
tian Uls and Christian womp; (4) Ohristiaoity appre- 
hended and developed ae a avetem of doctrines. Dr. 
Gieseler divides eedatisatfeal hislbra into four periods : 
—^1) firom the totrodaBtion of Ohnetianity to the those 
of Oonstontine (i. e. tiU3M), when tbe sdlnmwMgnMBt 
of the Chnieh to (be Boman empire waa secured,— the 
diet dev e lo pmen t of the GborA under externel op- 
preerion; «) ftwtimtimaof Ooastaifitoe totitaha- 
ftoatog of & ooateovenfea aoncenitog im^woct^ 
fNto-<-mV^-tlwdeve>opiiH«t ofOhrisihtoityes thepm- 
Tnfltogr^gtonof toaetaief (3) ftoiiithebegiaotogof; 

ttoriuHiaaoairovartitototheM^ (fSi-lfilT), 


— tha davetomfeant of the Bi^pioy mviBiiit < 

attoe; anda) tioae tim tjbmS^toa BalM^ 
davetopmehtofBfentoetifttm Thaevid«iiiMiatolf~^ 

of the troth of Otobtisnito are divided Info att. 
andtotanuL The attenai avideneea are thoaal^ 
tend to prove the aothenti^^ and diviimanlihoidlgr ^ 
the Holy Beriplnrea, and have heandtviM into 
andeoliateral. The direot avideoeee are endh ii ariia 
from the natora, oonsittoaoy, and probabiUl^ of tito ' 
toata, and from (ha simplicity, iiinlbiinily» oonpabmMfrf 
and fldeUto of the testlmoiiU by iihach (hey^ e^ 
ported. The eoUateral evidenoee are either the aanie 

oocorrenoek enpported by heathen tecttoioiitoii pr 

others which oononr with end corfobocafta the hlivQry 
of Ohristiaoity. Its ioteroal evideiicM ttieo altih» 
from its exact conformity with the character of God. 
from its aptitude to the frame and oiroomstaaflic m 

man, or from those saperoataral oonviotlonc and 

sistancce which are imprtned on the mind by thaim* 

mediate operation of the divine Spirit. Tbe nttOMWonc 
soots of professing Christians have been thof claMiSad i 
— “ (1) The Latin, or Boman OathdUc Ghttrch# the ao* 
credited faith of wniole is embodied in the jymbol of 
Pope Pius IV. and the Catechism of the vlomiiril cf 
Trent ; (2) tbe Ksstern, or Orthodox Greek Obarah* 
the creed of which is defined to the symbol oatlttcd 
* The Orthodox Coufession of the CathoUo and Apoe- 
tolio Greek Church’ (1042); (3) the anti-Bynaintoa 
Kutern ohurohee of Armenia, Syria, Bgypt, end Cbal* 
clca; (4) the Protestant Lutheran churmim .holdtog 
the Coufearion of Augsburg QBK)) j (6) the Pro- 
testant ohurohes holding the Gallic, Hrivatic, and 
Belgio Confessions; (0) the Protestant Btdscopal 
ohurohes holding the Thirty.nine Articles of the An- 

g liean church ; and (7) the Protestant ehnrehet ad- 
ering to the Westminster and Savoy Confessions.'*— 
(Conder.) The total number of prmessing OhritUana 
ia estimsted at about 800,000,000, of whiob^,probabto. 
nearly one-half arc Homan Catholics, about d6,000,0w 
belonging to tbe various sects of Protestants, and pro- 
bably a like number to the Greek church. The prln- 
otpal points in the liistoryanddootrtoec of Christiwii^ 
will he found noticed under their proper heads in 
dift’eront parts of this work. 

CnKisTixirB, Xrtit'-yd»«, are those who profeaa 
Christianity, ot the religion of Jesue Christ. (Br* 
CHxrsTianiTT.) Tbe disciples, we arc told,' warn 
called Christians first at Antioch. 

CuaibTiAVB ow 8r. Tuomab is a name applied to a 
people residing on the Bff.^labsr coast, iu the aoutb of 
India, and who profess tlio Christian religioo. The 
Portuguese navigators, by whom they werefl^ ririted, 
represent them as professing to have received Cbm* 
tiaiiity from the apostle Thomas, who is by tome be- 
lieved. to have carried the Gospel into Indin. Ottmra 
regard Ibem as the descendants of a colony of Kea- 
tonans ; hut the most probable conjecture la that (fray 
are an oiFhhcKit of the ancient Christian ohtiMhea to 
Persia. They have tbo episcopal form of goveramenl^ 
and are said to acknowlenge the patriarch of Anttoto c 
their cbiircfaet contain no symbols or piotnrea, exm^ 
the cross ; their priests are allowed to marry, and ibSf 
celebrate the Agsps. 

CBmiBTrxva, or ran CHSitnAV Covraonoir, a 
sect of Christians whioh arose to America ia tha iMt* 
ginning of the preseot century. They profeea to ce- ‘ 
jeot all creeds and til sectarian distiootiom^ and to 
receive the Horiptores as the only rule of nitii end 
practice, each member being at liberty to deterntinei 
for himself as to what ia enjoined. They ptoatife 
baptiem by immersion and open eommilBloa, ehAlin 
great majority of their meiubera are pvdftto^ 
tariane. Thrir memben are eatiuKaft git fibMto 
300,000, and their ministers at fiOD. 

Cffawraas, toiri'-mds (CMsf, and flaee, 

a holiday or fesat), a Ohnatian festival phtorvad to 


rally agreed that it coiiU ato btoe toes oiT tto^ 
26ih of December, lor mufr.t 


that tha aheplwida.mld Bot have been wntebtoir 
their ioeka to the AtidtDy night to the mlddto » 
tbe rainyeeaeou. Bfr Xiaao Benton haa toimitoiiilr 
attomptod to aeconnt Ito tlto aiioloa of the aftm of Ito* 
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oeiiibor,-4h0 wintw Mtotiee^ by •hoiriBff, tbst nab tuOy 

tbe feMtof th 0 Ktttivite, but nock of (fio otii«n« ivev« 

origi^f ilsed oMidinal podttto of tho yoor, ana tlMik 

tlM fljrtt Ohralioii ootonduo biM»f betn lo oniBgcd 
by ttirthtBirttohiittplwMnfo^iwrt altafirwacds tdojM 

bjr tboCnwwtiMn M tboy foiiad tiwm in tho onloadir, 

too nain abjoot bewg to hoTo o ll»d tfano of oom- 

iii«su»»tioa oppoantoa. Bo tbio m it iw« tbo 8Btb 
of Doeenbor bM been tbo doT ibud upon for tho oom- 
memorotbMi of tbe netirity iroin tbe eectieet ogee of 
the OhnMh. Tbe feetivitioi Uuit uftd fotmeiij to 
obiBiotetiM tbii period bote now, in o great meeeure, 
paeaed away. Aoeordinff to Polydore Virgil, tbe 
BngjBth were remarkable for tbe featititiea with wbioh 

Ibay dieiingniihed Obrietmaa ; and tbeae are giten at 

ooniiderabie leng^ in Brand'a ** Popular Antiquitiea.** 

On tbe nigbt of ubriatmaa-eto, it wee nsual to light up 

oan^Uea tn nnoomiDon aiaOf oelled Ohriatmaa candles, 

and to lay a log of wood i^n tbe flre,oidled a Tula 

dog ordbriatmaa block, to illuminate tbe Are, and, ae 
it were, to turn night into dey. At court and in dit- 

tingulibed famiUea, an oflloer, under varlbus titles, 

wae appointed to preside orer tlm rovela. Stowe eays, 
** that in the fseet of Ghriatmaa there was in the king's 
boose, wbererer he lodged, aLord of Misrule or Master 
of merry Diaporia; and the like had ye in the house 
of every nobleman of honour or good worebip, were 
ho apirMuai or temporal/* The mayor of London and 
aaah of the aberiffs had their aeverm Lords of Misrule. 
The Puritane in. England were very much opposed 
to these oeremoniee ; and in Bootlsnd, the Abbot of 
tliirfaaoii, aa ho was tliere called, was suppressed by 
set of parliament in IftSS. Yule seems to have been 
ov^ginauy a pagan festival, observed in ancient times 
am^ «• liMBaos, Saxons, and Gotha, in oommemo- 
ration of turning of the sun and lengthening of the 
day, and waa afterwards kept up by the Christiana. 
In a traet, entitled the “ Vindieation pt the Solemnity 
of thoBativlty of Christ,** by Thomas Wormstry (1048), 
it is sai^ '* If it doth appears that the time of this 
featiial doth comply wiui the time of the heathens* 


i comply 

eafamaUa, this leaves no obargo of impiety npou it . 
for since things are best oured by their contraries, it 
wai both wisdome and piety in the ancient Christians 
(whose work it was to oonvert the heathens from such 
aa weU as other superatitiona and ndsoarriagea) to 
vindioate snob times from the service of the BeviU by 
appoynting them to Uie more solemne and ospociall 
aertioe of God/’ Tbe oiistom of decking ohurobes and 
houses at Christmas with laurel, box, holly, or ivy, 
appears also to have been oopira by the Christians 
from their pagan anoeatora. 

ClEUtxiCAa-sox, is a small sum of money given to 
servants and others on tbe day after Cbriatmas, which 
is hence oalled The practice was, un- 

doubtedly, founded on the pagan custom of new- 
year’a gitU i and, untO recently, it had apread to snob 
Im extent as to have beoomo ahnost a national griev- 
ance. Tradeemou sent their joiimeymon and appren- 
tieaa to levy oontributions on their customers, and 
they, on tbe other hand, bestowed boxes ou the eer- 
vaats of tbeir customers. To the tradesman it was a 
pretence forlongtheuing out hia bill ; to tbo master and 
miatren iW lowering the wages of their servants. In 
18M tbe aeoMteiy of state forforeign aftkire issued a 
eirehlsr to tbe difikrent embaesiea, requesting a dis- 
oouifaraaiiao of tbe oustomary Ohristuae-boxeB to tbe 
meiceagen of the fSoreigndepertiBent and others s and 
sluee that time the pnotiee has very much deoreased. 

CaaisviiAS Caxoas. (Bn Oabols.) 

OsnnnoxocT, kna-tol'-e^ (Gr. CBnatot, Ohnst, and 
IcMe, diseourae), is the doetrioe at the persoa of 
Chnsti a term applied to such troetisea aa thosoofj 
OwcB, Boaader, Hengsteubere, and Stonier, wbioh 
profess to expound whatlitaaahtinSoriptorogeepeot- 
Ilig the person of Christ. 

CauBtoKiQU, (Or., Ohrist-beerera), 

ft'Snme aometimea given to Christiana in the eany 
Chmeli to denote the commonioa that esiata between 
QbviaMHid the Ohnroli. 

Oalkii»*f Goi&iaa, OAununos, wae founded in 
1606, bar Maigm, oountesB of BMmond i 
PerbyT^niotber at fieury VIL, for a master, twmrv 
folloira, said flarlyHWven aobolarA. Edward VI. added 
ouo Ikitouihiir nitd tfaioe eoholanhipe, and atvand 
dfO 


otben vrsvo addod by aoboeqncnt beaeUaetdr i. Bjr 

reoeot airaiigementa, dm iBhOlarahipa have boon oon- 

solidatad ano greatly improved tovalno'i and at pro* 
aent the ootleto eonaieta at a snastoi^ tfteiafkQovrI. 
andtwenty-dlBaaeholsra, TheldlowahiMaBdiehblar- 
shipa are now open to eUtbegpeen’a'fitQMto, widiont 
reetrioiion or appropriation. 

OauR*B fioamai, Loirnoir, was estalifisirad npon 
tbe site of the Gnw Friera* monaaleiw, in tenna of a 
charter granted by Edward Vl» aetS June, 1866, oa an 
hospital for poor fktharieas ohudran and orphans, It 
is oommonly ealled the Bluo-ooat Sehoot, firom the 
dress worn by the boys, which eensiito of ablne eoat 
or gown, a yellow pe^ooat and atookiiiga, a round 
blnok bonnet or eap, a red leather girdle round the 
waist, and a dergyman’e band round the neek. In 
1072 the mathematieal echool wcs founded by Ohartoa 
II. for forty boyi, who are diatii^ished by a badga 
on the right shoulder, end eaUed *' Siog'a bora.** SuB- 
seqtteutly another foundation was added by a Hr. 
Stone, the boya on which wear a badge on the left 
shoulder, end, from their number, are ealled "the 
Twelves and afterwards ** the Twos ** were added on 
another foundation. The governing body is oompoeed 
of the mayor, aldermen, and twelve common eouneil* 
men of the city of London, and oontribulors of B40l> 
each to the hospital funds, amoautingin all is npwarda 
of 600. I' * an admitted between tbo ague cu seven 
and nine, .<1 must leave at fifteen, unlwn they be 
“King’s br^ja** or Grecians, i.e. in the hi^wstolasn. 
Formerly six, but now eight Grecians, are sent, on 
various scholarships, to Oxford and Cambridge. The 
right of pi'eseutstion is vested in the governors. The 
lord mayor has two presentations annually ; each of 
the nldemieu one ; and the other governors one in every 
three years. The foundation-stone of the New Hau 
was laid in 1826, and it vras publicly opened In 1B29 : 
the architect being the late Mr. James Shaw. A 
branch school was established at Hertford in 1683 for 
the education of younger children, bqys ae well aa 
girls ; the former being maintained and Vacated until 
they arc capable of being received into the London 
hospital. The average.iiumber constantly maintained 
ana educated in both establislmients is about 1,200 
(800 in London and 400 in Hertford), and theaunuM 
revenue and emnditiire are each generally about 
£60, (XK). The Ifow Hall of the hospital fronting New- 
gate Street is one of the chief ornaments of the Ofry. 
Among the eminent men who have been educated 
here are Camden the historian, Bishop StiUinglleet, 
Richardson the novelist, B. T. Ooleridge» Oharlee 
Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. 

Cbscxatbs, (from ckrcariKia>.-^Chroinio 

acid combines with bases to form three elasses of salts,— 
basic, neutral, and acid. Most of the chromates are 
highly coloured. The most important are described 
imder Chsomic Aoxd, which see. 

CuaoiCATica, kro-mdr-ikt (Gr. ekroma, eolour ; ter- 
minal fko«), a term applied to that part of the amenca 
of Optica which eiplmns the propertiea appeitainhig 
to the coloure of light. White light ooDsiste of diN 
ferent-coloured raya, eoeh endued with dUbrent 
degrees of refrangibility ; end the different colourt 
of bodies depend upon the power they have of ab* 
aorbinjg or refleotine certain coloured rays. A sur- 
face that appears blue reflects that ookjur more than 
tbe others, wbioh are absorbed ; a white suifooe re- 
fleete all and absorbs none ; while a black surfaea 
abtoibs all and reflects none. By anaMng a ray of 
solar light with a prism. Sir Newton first do- 

mooatrated tbe nnequM refrangibilite of the vari^ 
coloured portioDs. He also oonmndeo, from Ids espa- 
rioBants, that white light eonoiBta of aeveu ootoura^ 
red, orange, wallow, green, Uue, indigo, and vfolet s 
these be eaUM the primary eolonn. Aaeordfngfo 
Sir David Brewster, ^ere are on^ three primary 
eolonn,— blue, yellow, and rad. A theory hot neently 
been propounded, the* cdlours era the reenlta of the 
mixture of whte light with khnde. ' (See Itemt, 
tins, Spxovavx. 

OBBinnlBOB<nnior06noiiim,l*mnc,aahnMeiont 
ore at ebroaune, from wUAh are ehtahiedibaaelladt 
ohromhia uaed la eoaameroe. The mineral- vtiifah edn*» 
aisteof pentenite cCiana asid sesqoiotdite mehtemteaa, 
to ledaead to poaidav,ikwe^ to aimrecIMfeinlaiTi^^ 
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nfth Utf il» welglit of nilro. md stintd ooKlbiiMlbr* ' 
In tbik DDOimw theohiovdiim iftoonvfctoaaatool^l 
matoof potaoh. Tbo ai«fM ii dfanohod out «i*b kot 
and Oko «Qlo* n»a alnairfiiu wa 
aonia atrong add# imh M 19 m aasM tnaaoonnrfca tba 
nouud ohranuda into iIm acid UduHHaata. 

Cmoin Oom* a nkineral eoBiuUac cliiaog of 
oxide of oitfOBkiuiny feoiid in fine jdTowiali'gvaeB 
mineei, wbioh araganefally ao nixed up with the rook 
in whieh it Je found, that It ia inponfola to aapa> 
rate than axoapt bjohainiealB»aaiia. 

CnoKB OaxvM.^-]>iohromate of lead, whioh ia of 
a apiendid ortoge-oolour, ie qktaioed hj adding to a 
sokition of nitrate of lead a eolntion of chromate of 
votaah, to which an aoninJent of h|drate of ]wuah 
Lae been added. It ia oDUined of a ftiU more hriUiant 
cdoor by facing together Are parte of ^itre end one 
part of chromate oflcail. Chromala of potaeh and 
dichromate of lead are fonned^ and the formar ealt ia 
raniOTcd by waahinj;. 

Cbbovs TKOiOW, a Telaable pigment, made by pre« 
oipittttiqg a ealt of lead with biehroniafco of poUsh. 
It is much need on account of its brilliant yellow 
colour. 

Cnsouic Acid, hro'-nUk (CrOal.—This acid oconm 
in uature in combination with lead as chrome yellow, 
and with iron as chrome iron-ore. It U prepared by 
adding one measure of a warm saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash to one a»d a lialf uf conuentrated 
sulphuric acid. The acid ia added in small portious at 
at a time, the solution bssng allowed to cool between 
each adoition. Chromic acid crystsliises out, aud 
bisulphate of potash remains in solution. The crystals 
of chromic acid must be removed with a platinum 
knife, and set to drain in a funnel stopped with 
asbestos. They must not be heated or brought into 
contact with organic substances. As soon as Uie beat 
part of the sulphuric acid has drained away, the 
crystals are dissmved again and recnrstalUsed under 
the air*pnmp. Chromic acid oiystalfiscs in flue red 
needles, which arc very deliipieseent, and soluble in 
water. Although chromic acid is one of the most 
powerful oxidising agents known, it is easily dccom* 
posed by light and organic substances. When absolute 
alcohol is poured on crystals of chromic acid, (he 
former is omdised with smBoieot energy to cause com- 
bustion, the chromic acid being reduoea to sesquioxide 
of chromium. Sugar and other organic substances 
have the same power of decomposing chromic acid. 
Obrofflio acid bsari great analogy to sulphuric acid. 
Both these aoida are iiomor})huus ; they are both 
monobaaie, and they fiMrm an acid and a neutral salt. 
The most useful of these compounds of chromic acid 
is the bichromate of potaeh, which forms fine red 
tubular crystals, which are anhydrous, and remain 
unebanged by exposure to the air. isichromate of 
potadk dissolves in ten parts of cold water, the solotion 
naving a fine red colour and an aoid reaction. The 
chromate is easi^ formsd foom the bichromate by 
neutralixiDg its souithm with carbonate of potash, and 
cryataUkiing. Both the chromate and thebiohromato 
are extensively used in dyeing and calioo-printing. 
Bichromate of potash is employed in conjunction with 
sulphurio acid in the laboratory as ao oxidising agent, 
ana in eommerce in the same manner in biW’htng 
oil. The bichromate of ammonia ia used in 
Bxeept the chromate of lead, which is 
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■^mwtch potassittfo^ agteymeiuUio powdibf 
which eoaaistt of ehsoviaa 1m an tSkUmnUmi ^ 
Chromium is a meleU vory Millgi L..^ 

a^ nomaign^ Aamj^tbeiiiiinNiift Jm ' 
tha difflottlty with ^ioh it is simodegnS 

.w -4^*. , haa not yet reosirediSiy^^^ " 

" OBUtl 


hum 


application, Itsoxide and muBy of tha^ _ _ 

received usefol applieatioas in ealiee^ugiiw 
ehina-painting. Olie maanfoeture of bMmfoMMf of 
potash is very important, not lam Htun 
chrome iron-atune being aannalhr impofted firam m 
United States andBorway, to ba oomiiad into llfoi 
useful salt. 

CnaoMicM, Onnna or.— Ohnmunm fonm Mvcagl 
mpounda with oxygen, of which tiia moat importune 
a four Protoxide, OrO i aesquioxide. CrtO« r ahvo- 
mic acid, CrO» ; perchromic acid, rr,A| i flofrwffs ' 
q/'<AfwM*aai can only be obtained in tha stetaof kfffohito 
on adding oautiio potash to a sohitiou of tho protCN 
ohloridc. It absorbs oxygon with ^ut avi^, do- 

comTog couyarted into a hydratad fotsmSkSoi^ 
The protoxide of chromium forms a doubla aidpbUlo 
with sulphate of potash, cloaaly oorraapoadfaig fo the 
double sulphuio or iron and potaahin form and oom^* 
position. The orysiala are of a f 



The alcohol seisea half the oxygen of the ehromlo acid, 
leaving the aesquioiida free to form a sulphite with 
the sulphurio acid. On tiie ndditlon of i 


by. Bxeept the chromate of lead, which is 

_ under Cbioks Txiaow, the other chco- 

matea and btehromatea are uniinportant. 

CnpMXVK Osn»kro^Hiti-iMi (w. eteoam, colour),— 
symbol Cr, equivaknt M*S 7 » spec, grav. a pretty 
mreelment, flntsfaown tobeamelal by VouqueUn, 
in 1797 . Ita moat inuMirtuat ore is the chrome iron- 
stone, a eoaspoond or protoxide of iron sadsesquioxide 
of ^somium. It Ic aieo found as chromate of lead, 
from which minaral Vaamdin first obtained it in the 
metaliie atate. To efihet ite rednetion, oxideofehro- 
mlum Se intimately mixed wiOk pescdeced ohareoel. 
made Into a paste with oU. It m thsaintrodnoedi 
a enteible Imcd with duseoal, and earefuUy k 
down- The wboloia exposed to the aotkm of a power- 
fid wiad 4 hcneee for Mveeal hoars, and an napuie 
mixture of earlMn end ohrominm is formed ia the 
erneihla* Mr. Frsmiy h as lefate c ne oe e ded in preeiriag 
ohrooBamiatiMi fom ofaSblMl aMtuOiD MteMiii,^ 
471 


bulky gelatinous greyish-green precipitate of hydrated 
sesquioxide is produced, which, whan dry, coataina 
ten equivalents of water. In the bydvat^ eo^tton 

itia readily - • • ** - 

note 

several , ^ ^ 

similar properties/ As this sabjeot''is ratW eM^* 
catiHl, the reader is referred to the article leoMmifir, 
whero ike subject is ’fully treated. The anhydrous 
greeu oxide is not decomposed by heat; henee it foef' 
great use in china- and euamel-pamtmg. Itiagenera&r 
pri'pared for this purpoee by expoamg chromate^ 
mtvoury to a rod heat. The difllculty with whieh this 
oxide is deoomposad by ordinary cbemimdxe-agtnlste 
rendered it useful as a pigment for printing InHihafc' 
cheques and other important documents; but a great 
ofcd^otion to its use is the faetof ite being so bare Ite 
the pens used for writing upon drafto printed by it are 
•peedUy worn out. Oxide of ehromium is the omotatef 
matter of the emerald, pyrops^ greenstone, and other 
minerals.— CArosiic acid has already bean oonsidet^ 
undertest bead.— Psrckresifo said is formed by ad^g 
anaqueoufoolution of peroxide of hydrogen toebriwie 
aoid. The liquid assumes a deep-blue eolour, M la 
rapidly decomposed with evoluttous of oxygen. XT, 
however, the solntion is agitated with ether. Ihoper* 
ohromic acid is iiolatad without deoompoMiion, smiji 
may be made to form pretty atable salts with omApp if 
aud omiain organic bases. Btrong aeidi decommMO 
these saito, setting free the Uoepetnhromie aoid. ' 
CanoxtuM, CKMBsnxe op.-^hero are two i ' 
dpal chlorides of cbromiuny^beprefoiiUaHite. 
and the wsgaicMDHde, Crg01». Taefoimeeiatk.^.. 
by puMiBg a dry ourrent of hydrogen over the Mite- 
chloride heated to redneaa ; bydtoeUmrlo aeid tegmett 
off, and the protoehloride ramatna in ibg it » 
white powder, aolnble in water, with wtkhfo ftl Mm 
a bluhSkgrm ii alatiep tiat r^y htelfol 
from the mr.^-'-41ttgmMkhrld0 qfsfiraxte Ig fomara 
beaotiral transparent platea of the oifoNir of poach* 
bfoaaoma by paa^g a aiujte o^dilciteeavera 
mixture of BCMuuaufoof dmoaBtented^te chaiu 
eco^ned te a porpiM^^ heated tevadneM. 

cqu ^ , 

Cfafoatei of water# 


ctetaiateK bite'cqidv^f^ it 
chlodc amfi mbA ten 
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sinfliilftr fMt» thAt only two-thirds of th# dUorino eon* 
tained in tbs solation of this Mit it pMpitottd 
nitrate of tilvor. A riolet ebloiide may be floniitd hf 
precipitation from the ridlat raiphate iij chloride ^ 
barium, ih>m the lolntion of whieh the whideof the 
obloriue oau be precipitated by nitrate of silTOr. 

OsBOXTO, Aewn'-ih (Or. chmpeii, time), a term ap- 
plied in medicine to euoh diNaam ai are of Jong dura- 
tion, as eontradictingoiahed firom aeofe,— Ihote that 
Boon terminate either in reeotery or death. 


OHBOinoLn, hro«M-iU (Or.), denotea a biatory 
whbdi the erenta are narrated in the order of time. 
It iaimarly qrnonymoua with annala, the only diatino 
tion between the two beinff, that obroniolea are sene- 
ndlr more full and connected . The term is now amom 
naed except in apeaking of oiir old Engliah hiatories; 
aa Salhuthe^9 CwnnicUt Sto»*» CkronieU. It ia tome- 
timea taken aa the name of anewapaper : aa the Ifom- 
ingCkroniole, 

CXBOVXOiiXe. the name given to two books of the 
Old Testament standi^ thirteenth and fonrtacntfa in 
oar English version. In the Hebrew they are called 
Book* diaries; and in the Septnagint 

thing» omiMtfd, or anpplemeuta, from their being in 
aomo mnsinire aupplementarv to the books of lunga 
which precede them. The first nine chapters of the 
flret hook contain a great variety of genealogical 
tabtoi, beginning with Adam, whion must have been 
very valuable to the Jewa after their return from the 
eaptivity. The more ancient are ao obaoure aa to be 
hardly intelligible unleaa collated with the Pentateuch. 
The morenuMcm are the moat perapiouona ; but even 
they are not complete. Kothing ia to ite found of the 
tribea of^an or Zehulon ; Chat of Beujarotn ia twice tn- 
trodnoMi Judah ia pretty copious; and the register of I 
])ayld*a ocacendanta runs down to the end of the ‘tth : 
century before Christ (by aomo believed to be a later i 
uddltion). The genealogieB of ilie priests and Levitea 
om given moet m detail, and terminate with the de- 
etruetion of Janiaalem. Agreeably to the ancient 
vangi in geuealogies, hiatorioal facta worthy of obaerva- 
tion are interspersed throughout the whole, JPVom 
1 Ohron. x. to 2 Ohron, ix. dl, we have accounts re- 
lating to Dnvid and Solomon, which, in part, are the 
same u ^oae contained in the books of Samuel and 
the first chapters of the first book of Kings, although 
there are many additions, particularly on sulyecta rela- 
ting to the worship of God. The latter portion of the 
second book affords a succinct history of the kingdom 
of Judah, and treats of many matters, eapeeially with 
ee^eot to the various reformations and to divine wor- 
abip, which are not in the books of Kings. The kingdom 
of Israel is not mentioned except when it becomes 
conneoted with the history of that of Judah. Both 
from tte atyle in which th^ are written, and the con- 
tenta of the books themselves, it is evident that they 
were written coon after the time of the captivity. The 
ehoioe of subjects treated of allows that the author's 
intention was to point out to the Hebrews, when 
returning to their eountry, iheir real ancestry, with 
the possenione and residences of tlieir families, and to 
instruct them iu the manner in which divine worship 
should he restored. Aa to the author of these hooka, 
the invariable Jewish tradition ia in favour of Kara ; 
and this opinion is home out by the peooliaritiea of the 
style and idiom, and by the obvioua connection aubaiat- 
ing between the cAoao of the narrative in the Chronicles 
and the opening of the book which bears his name. 
With respMt to the diaoropanoiea between the books 
of Chronicles and other books of the Old Testament, it 
ii aolBoient to observe that some of them are of HMe 
moment ; eome are caused by various readings ; some 
have arisen firom omisaiooa m Ohronioles of what ia 
rriated in Samu^ and Xinga, or tha introduction of 
what ia paaaed over in thoae works; and dhera, 
ftighapt, may have arisen firom interpolations. 

CMhOVOCiEAic, l»Yin'-e-ainH«e ^r. edro^, and 
yraaiiMi. a latter), ia applied to a verse or eentence, 
certain which are in larger oharaotera thim 

the fillli w denote the date of the event to whkdiit 
rciatee.' ' 

ahisiim a!}** CSBaoxowoicai 

CnOHOtixm kfa;*»w'-«-fsr (Qt. ehreiim, times 
Mmut a aetiinre), wy aatrument for mea- 


aunog timdf the term is, however, genemll# appiinl 
to thoee tiaae^easurers which are used foeAoMiiiitiii* 
ingtbeloDgltodeataea. TheiuecTMiBiim laaesenttiMy 
the same aa that of aa ordinary watdh, hut the fbeni 
greater, la the eoaatraotiou of aueh ehronometiia 
apeoial preoautions are taken to allow |br ohange of 
temperatore and other causes of deraogeaiaah (9ae 
HomoLOCFT.) 

CHBTBAns. (Are Iirraox Taxirsvomicanoirf .) 

CHuraAiinninric. (Sks OouTitBiraua.) 

CaaTsoBALinja, (Or. tlknuott 

H^d ; btUanoif a nut), in Bot., a sub-ord. of the not, 
ord. Hoforeie. Tha plants belonging to this divirioa 
are treee or shrubs, principally natives of tiia tropical 
parts of America ana Africa. Many of them prodooe 
edible drupaceous firuits. The typical gen. ChrgwiAala* 
nu$ includes two vnluable fruit-trees, C. leaeo yields 
the cocoa-plum of the West Indies ; and in Braatl the 
roots, bark, and leaves are prosoribed against diarrhma 
and other similar maladies. C. luieut yields a fhtit 
which ii eaten in Sierra Leone. 

CHBTSorBTLLVaf, hri‘9o-JiV-lnm (Gr. cknwes, mild t 
phulloHt a leaOtin Bot., a gon. of tropical trees bdong- 
ing to the nat. ord. Sapotacea. The species C. Cainito 
yields a delioious fruit known as the star-apple. C. 
HaraakvieifurniBllSB the astringent bark called Monesia 
bark, which been much employed in Frmioe and 
Germany. '1 ^ bark oontains an acrid principle called 
inoneiiiiie, wb'-'h is analogous to $apaniM» 

CuuTBOTirK, (Gr. c/kruMt, gold ; fupos, 

I impression), a process in pliotr)grHphy invented by Sir 
I John Henchel, in which pictures are produced hf 
I means of ammonio-citrate o‘f iron and chloride of gold. 

I { S»t Photoobapht.) 

Chub, Ukub ( Ang.-Sax.) ( Lifneueu* r/tpkaltu), of the 
same genns with the roacli, dace, bleak, &c. It is 
plentifm itimanv of the rivers of England and of tbo 
south-west of Scotland. The chub rises freely at 
a variety of 

streams, or against piles or other places that offirr 
ready shelter. The chub spawns in May, and conies 


November. The oohmre of the chub are hlae-black 
on the upper part, ailvery white below; oheeks and 
gill-covers goidsat yellow. Weight seldom exceeding 
five pounds. Is not considered a great dainty. 

CnuBca, Mmiih (Ger. kiroke. Pan. kirJte, Scotch 
ih’rl;), is geueraUr supposed to be derived from the 
Greek kuriakon, belon^g to tha Lord ; firom Iwrfo*, 
Lord. Iu its widest stgniflcation. the term Church is 
applied to the whole collective body of thoae who 
profess to be followers of Jesus Christ, and hence 
denominated by ancient writere the Catholic or Uni- 
versal Church. The assendily of the fa^fnl upon 
earth is sometimes called the church mUaant, ae oUa- 
tiuguished from the obnrefa intuHpka$ii, the fkithfid 
alrmy in gbry. In a more limitM sense the term is 
applied to a body of Christians differing in its consti- 
tution, doetrtnes, and nsages from the rest; aa tiie 
Roman Church, Greek Church, Reformed Chureh. In 
■nother sense it is applied to the whole Christian 
eommonity of a oonutir, or to the estahliahed rhUgloB 


sense it is applied to a particular oongregal^ of 
Christians, who associate togethar and pariM^pate in 
the institnlioBS of Obrist with their pnsper pastora 
and ministers. It also signifies the buiUfoig inwhkih 
Ohristianasssembte for the worshiped God. 

Cnimnii, in Arch., the smme j^ven to a bnOding 
espeeiri)y set toe the wonhip of God. The 
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jBCMtil* dtor wlii«h diafohei «• mia^piilIhrlNiItt*** 

itm Bottna MHoa li$§ ftSSm^h 

tiM oMidlfomplaa adoptad te ByiMtiiie MMlilMotiiitt. 
‘(St 0 BrsAVtnni lacamotnui.) ChutelMt ara di* 
vIM iatoBfe Mitn^pi^liUii ehordm, w 

tiMmiachtl AanImi in iha mm of iwhUdum: 1. 
Cauadnl dnushM (m Catsmvmal); 9. Colfiiteta 
ohaidiM. or chordiM that hare a chaptor of oanoiia, 
bat 00 biihopi 4. OonTantoal dioidiM, or chorohM 
attaehed to a monaiteiy ander the ■apermtandeiioe of 
ao abbots aad 9. Pariah oharehM. The drat four 
elaaaea are more ornate in charaoter, and are eon* 
aidarab]/ hum than the fifth, aod have nmnaroas 
ehapelB and aMdea attached, which are not to be Ibond 
in the pariah churoh. The cathedral ohorch, ao eafied ; 
beoaoae it containa the throne of a bishop, which haa 
been described in a preceding article, mar be taken 
aa the general trpe of these (bnr classes. The pariah ' 
oburch, particttlwy thoM built prior to the date of the | 
Beformation, ia generally built in the form of the Latin 
cron, with the nare much longer than the arms, form- 
ing the tranaepta and bboir, or chancel. Thoae of the 
IBtii centufT are, for the moat part, bnilt In imitation 
of tiie old Qteek temple, a atyle utterly uoaulied to a| 
Christian church ; but in the 19th century, a tendency 
ia ahowD to imitate the purer Byaantlneform of chnrco 
architecture, and to build the churchea more in ac- 
oordanoe with the form of the Greek cross, in which 
the nave, transepts, and chancel, are of equal length. 
The principal part of our old sfarish ohnrohea belong to 
the Angln-yorman, Early Pcrpendioular, and Dcoo- 
rated forms of English architecture. At the west end 
stands a msasive tower with a bolfiy, buttressed and 
finished with battlements and pinnacles; but some- 
rimes the belfry is in a tower bnilt on archM at the in- 
tersection of the arms of the cross, which is often sur- 
monnted by a spire. The body of the church consists 
of a nave, separated from the side aisles rows of 
pillars. The principal entrance ia generally on the 
sonth side. The transepts are small, and in some 
churohes there are none, or only one small transept on 
the south side, and one aisle to the nave. The chancel 
is separated from the nave by a screen carved in wood. 
The conunuoioD-table stands at tlie east end of the 
chancel, inclosed by rails. The vestry is usually found 
on the north side of the chanocl. and the reading-desk 
and pulpit before the screen in the nave, sometimes on 
the north aide and together, and at other times, one on 
either side of the central psmage running through the 
church. The font stands at the west end, opposite the 
aoulh porch. There is a gallery at the west end of the 
snqjonty of churches for toe choir and organ, if thsre 
be one. The nave and miles are usually divided into a 
number of pews, resembling loose boxos ; but these are 
sradui^y being removed, and long low pews, or open 
benches, are substituted for them wherever the in- ! 
terior of a church has been beautified and restorad. 

windows consist, for the moat part, of lozenge- 1 
ahmd panes in oseemcnt-lights, set tn stone mulliona 1 
nna omsmental tracery. 

CnuBCB, Gbuk. (See Ouemk Cttvtcu.) 

Chubck ot EsahAVD, (See Axglo-Cathoug 
Obubcs.) 

CnvaCH orBon. (Slee Rowiir Catholic Cnuscn.) 

CavBOiiiHO on Womw, fsharrih'-isc, is a pubHo' 
and solemn aoknowledgmeot enjoined by the Cnnrch | 
.to be: made by a mother, after childbirth, of the 
blessing that has been vouohsafkd to her. It doubt* i 
lass owes its origin to the Jewish rite of purification 
opined by Moees, and combed with by the Blessed I 
Virgin ; but It Is not regarded by the Church m a puri- { 
fimmon, but as a thanksgivinff to God for a merciftil , 
daUvecance. The office is of great antiqnity, and is 
found ia tha ritual both of the WMtem ana Eastern 
cburchet. 

CmmcB-aatw. (See Baths.) 

CxvacHWAjmBHa,M«riiA-ePoaH-deai;,formeriycaUod 
bhurch«reves. or eedeeim gMordidiii, are th« guardisns ! 
or Jteepers of the eborch, and the legal represeatarivee 
of the body of the parish. They are chosen aunual^: 
by the parson and bis perisinooera, according to tim 
eoabmi of the place, and their duties ere to look after 
the ^ureh, clnmyard, church revennee, Be. ; to pb* 
aerve thebeharioqr of tlw porishicnete with regard to 
each finilu aa 0 OBM under the juriadSerion of the aoeli* 
479 




riaifiMil court j to take ohre thoknene pcSSbsS^S 
a Eeeaaa. Bo: They constitute a idhid ofonninriBiii' 

OKUionrAmo, ftfiMW-gord, Is tha graUM' 
joining to the ehorsh, ia vUoh tb# dei^^ iMrih 

Oboiostaiu Bibtui. (BwBnaw.) 

Oxunmn, fthat'-aee (its Indian naiao)| a oohdtaM 
very largely consumed in India and Great firitiau 
Thsre are many variettsV of chutnee, but it |(Stteorif^ 
eonsbli of a oompound of mangoea, eaprieiMn or ttw 
lies, add lime-juice, flavoured withgerficaadesnlialD^ 
Several nativa fruits, such aa tamariadib iif often 
added to Bast-Indiau cbninae. 


ly the lacteal vessels. The use of the clyla ii to mm* 
ply the matter from which the blood is formed Mid tia 
waste of the Uriug organs repaired. {See Dioaeilfllr.) 

Cutkb, kime (Gr. rAamos, Juice), it tho ingosted 
mass formed W the notion of the stomBch tMO 
food, and which posses from the stomach int > we duo>t 
denum. (See Diobbtioit.) 

CxBOBiuB, si-boH-i-Msi, was a name origMly given 
to the husks of an Egyptum bean, and come aflerwasds 
to be applied to ibn canopy with which the alter wsa 
oovereu. The term is also applied to the pyg or box 
in which the host is preserved. 

CxnoTiuu, li-bo^-fe-vm. In Bot., a gen. of Arms, 
not. ord. RUeee, including several tpedee which pro- 
duce silky hairs usefhl to man. The styptld ciSU^ 
peaawar, which is often used in Holland and Grirmany, 
consistB of the fine liaira from the caudex of C. Horu- 
mefr, the ** Scythian lamb** of old writers. These haira 
ere immirted from Sumatra, and are sometimes cni- 
ployed for stiiffing cushions. Similar hairs are brought 
from tho Sandwich Islands, and are known under the 
name of pula. Three different ipeciee ata aaid to yield 
pulu. 

CxoADA, (Lat., grasshopper), a geu. of 

insects of the ord. Uemiptercit common lu tropio4 and 
warm temperate regtoos, and remarkable for the lo^- 
neM of the sounds tiiey emit. The organs Wat produce 
these shrill sounds consist of mcmbranM and fibres 
connected with powerful muscles, and situated on tho 
under-sidc of tho abdomen. The largest insect of this 
genus does not exoeed an inch in jength: yet it is 
asserted that they may be heard in the. itfil night at a 
distance of at least half a mile, and that the sound they 
omit is like grinding a knife on a whetstone. 

OtOATBiZATJOB, «ik*-o-^ri-saf'>s4kM (Lat. eieoMeo, I 
heal up), is a term in Burg., applied to the hCaliog or 
ekinning over of on ulcer or broken Borfaceof the win. 

CrcKB, Ki'-4irr (from Or. kikut, strength, in reihrenoo' 
to its qualifies), in Hot., a gen. of plants betonging to 
tho net. ora. Xeyumlaosw, sub-ord. PapilitfMMW. G. 
arieiinumf a native of the countries around the IC4SI* 
terranesn, produces the edible eeede called chiofc-pdaa.' 
These are extensively used as food, either or 

roasted, ard are the most common parched aula# td 
tho East. The herbage affords a nutritfoua nod Sok 
cattle. 

CiCBBOL'B, ieUeh^’To^-ne, a name first gfven fit Itahr 
to those iiertoRB that act os guides to strangeiu w 
•bowing them tlie eights of Home and other oiries. 
term is said to Im derived from Oicero, and to hart . 
been given to them on account of their great garrdttr. 
The word bos now coroe into gCDereJ use, and u apjj^ad 
to any one who pointa out the interesting ofejjacmbffr, 
toww to strangers. 

CfCBOBivu, Mi-Icer'-e-um (Lit.), in Bot.« U gOU. Off 
plants belonging to tlie nat. CCflgMtflldl. T9n 

E species 0. Intjfhue is the wild ebicorr Or auoeory, a 
^aot indigeuous to this and many oilier oou&triei of 
urope, having numerous beads of brijWt^blve band- 
some flowers. It is extcneively ouUlvatid for the tslro 
of its roots, which are sfieed, fcmstod. Bud ground, to 
form the efaioory of the ehm, which ia Bold ae a sW 
etitoto for, or morefreqneBi^ae to addition to, gvooid ' 
coffee. Hctfly 100,000.000 lbs. are auttUrilueousiineii 
to Europe. Muoh of tho cBfeoiy used in Briiilto .It 
home growth; but stlEnere is imported to the rinr ' 
state from Bofiaod swd oWer peris of the eoBltottil» 
Though to egteositri^wsed i»t^ of eoltof hUoory 
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does not p<wiCM in my dogrm tbs pesuiSiw sioitinK* 
•ootbing, and lnmg«v«stsiyu»g propsiiiM of that vska* 
able product. I'hs flrsih root hat bssn sai]itoya4 in 
me^oina to produes tiBBUBr dPrott to thosa pcodoeed 
tho danosUon root. iS«» TanAXicsji.) A bins 
dye may be prepared from the leaves. O. JSndiaa it the 
garden tnoooiy or eiidive« the leaves ol vrhiob^ whim 
blandieA form a wboletouie salad. 

CxoxvDBUDm. (d’seTiona-BnTua) 

^oifsap, Isbe-tsMs^-be'O (Ital., a galiant), it a term 
applied to a olass of peraons in Italy who ooostaatly 
attend upon married ladies. In the higher nbiks of I 
sooiety it wss formerly the oustom for every married 
lady to have her oioiebeo, who eseorted her io her 
walks, and aooompanied her to private parties and 
publie amnsemente. The praolioe has now almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Ciovxa, riobtt^fa. in Bot., a gen. of plants belongiag 
to the net. ord. Umhtll^mra. C, virona, tho wetcr- 
hendosii, or cowbane, is a common indigenons plant 


AHHHSWiBa VF VVWUfMJlFj W • UWUliBUII iriUiKWlUUa 

ofnhlghly poisonous nature. C. maeutata, a native of 
ionerlea, has vary poisonous roots, which, from having 
been mistsken for those of hamleas UnbtUifnmt have 
sot nnfreaoently led to fatal results. 

Ois, SM {^ab. isidt lord), is the name of an epic 
poem of the apaniards, celebrating the exploits of their 


poem of the apaniards, celebrating the exploits of their 

r t narional hero lloderigo Diac, oonnuonly called 
Old. The poem is supposed io have been written 
in tbe I2lb or lath oontniy, but nothing is known of 
its author. (Sts Cxu CanniADon, vol. 1.) 

(hsSB| or OrsMy si'«dsr (Fr. ridrs), the expressed 
and Ihnneuted juiee of apples. Tho apples arc thrown 
into aeimular stone trough, aud bruised by a beavy 
round stona, turned by horses, until the whole are 
redneed to a pulp called ** must.'* The must is then 
tpread upon a haircloth, several of which arc piled 
togaibar and placed under a screw press ; the screw is 
tamnad alow|y, and the juioe erudes, flowing into a flat 
tab I Ikom this it is poured into casks placed in a 
position where there is a free onrrent of air. The 
liquor fermente, and the clear cider is drawn oA’froni 
time to time i this is again rucked until it is perfectlir 
clear. The fornientatjon of cider is a very ditUcuIt 
process, requiring great experience to uetertnJne 
when it is going on too slowly or <00 quickly. In 
Baglsod, cider is made prinoipnlly in the Herefordshire 
district, where tho above method ofpressing is adopted, 
aud in Devonshire, whore a screw press of rude form 
is employed. Cider requires groat care in keeping, 
being apt to turn soar, and has lately fallen into 
disuse on account of gnM»t quantities of ** doctored’* 
sour eider haring been retailed by dealers and pub- 
licans. Cider ia also made in 2ionuanuy, Belgium, 
and Oernmny. 

Otaxa Mavitvacivib. {Set Tobacco Mabcvac- 

SCBIt.) 

CxAiuir. (Lat.), is a name given in Anat. to 

tlie eyelid or eyda^ : and heneo the term ciftarj/ is 
applied to tbe arteries, glands, &c,, belonging to 'the 
cyaHda. 

Onhai. {See vol. 1. of this work.) 

OumBUiAHS. {See vol. I. of this work.) 

CxBOHOJfA, ein-kof-eM (named after the Countesa 
del Oimihon), la Bot.. the tyniaal gen. of the nat. ord. 

The manCs of this genus are natires of 
the intertropioal valleys of the Andes,, and are found 
piinolpally on the eastern face of the CordiUeraa, 
growing eoamonly ait Uaighti varying from about 4,000 
to nbarfy 13,000 ihet above the level of the sea. The 
cinchona region exteada from Santa Crus de la Sierra, 
in Bolivia, about IBP B. lat., thtough Peru and Oolnm* 
bia, nearly to Caraoas, in about 10^ of If . lat. Tbe 
plants ace smstl shrubs or large fbrest-irees, with 
evergreen leaves and commonly showy flowers. They 
appear to muire great moisture^ and a mean iempe- 
fiBnre of about 63^. The cultivation of these plants has 
tetstf baen commenced in India. The barks of several 
fjN^sa and varieties are exteosively used ia medicine, 
and am undonbta^ the moet valuable drugs knoim. 
IbMiis tkniMrtad mto t^ country undarwe names 
rf i fr alriia > JPsrnsma and Jesuits* Wb. Twenty<atx 
described by F^&n; 
end Weddett baa enomerated no less than ttuity-nine, 
^e most famriant m £am,oror^ grey, 

rilV»»OB JiMBmiebiih;^Cb^^ ox ysaoir &i&; 


audxcMinariE. Tnasefioraceoiiiisiaallsoiir pbanna- 
eoperias, aadaitt the p^mstpalaoncesa of tbe praeiooa 
aikabida gakwi or gahriac, dinekotikh mid fumiih, 
which are all used ia madmineb end nesssss in an 
eminent degree tonic, febeiflupd, ana nntfptrioidie 
properties. The barics thamBelvea have aimiijx pro* 
parties, aud are, moveovex, sUgbf^ astslnsant. The 
name cinchona was given to tbe genus by JunnSMiiy in 
compliment to the countess of Ciacbon, whosn has* 
baud was the viceroy of Pern. She had darlvad jpraat 
benefit from the bark during her residence iAnouth 
America; and on her return to Burope, in lfiip,she 
brought with her several speoimana. Tbe native 
names, curiously enough, are very simflitv to the 
soientiflo ono, being guiogsiae and gafoa-galaa. 
medicinal use of the bark was first made known ia 
Burope by tho Jesuits. (For a full account of the 
numerous varieties of cinohoaa bark found in com- 
merce, eee Boyle's Manual of Matena Mediea.) 

OiMCHovACBJi, M*ko-iuu‘ M-s, ill Bot., a nat. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plants in tbe sub-class CondMaree, 
including about 2, SCO species, which are groupod into 
318 genera. They are trees, shrubs, or hjeibs, with 
opposite, simple, entire leavee, aud stipuLee lietween 
the leaf-stalks on each aide (interpetiolar). The oslyx 
is superior, the corolla regular ; the stoineus ore 
equal in nr‘'>ber to tho teeth of ilie calyx and sq;* 
incuts of t’l ::;orQlla, being alternate with tho latter; 
they are a .bad to the corolla (epiuetalous). The 
ovary is iii.Wrior, and 2- or more ceued; the fruit 
inferior, with oua seed, or sometimes more than one. 
The Ciuefionacea are almost exclusively natives of 
trupicnl and warm regions. They yield many valuable 
mcaieinul agents, the most important being quinine 
(nee C 1 XCU 0 .NA) and ipecacuanha (eee CspUAilLis). 
They also furnish man with many substances useful in 
the arts and domestic economy ; such as dye-stuffs, 
tanning agents, edible fruits aud seeds, and ornamental 
woods. The coflee-plant belougs to this extensive 
order. (<9tf« Cofisa.) Most of the plants have beau- 
tiful and fragrant flowers, and many have been intro* 
duced into our stoves. 

OiMCiBNAXi, Tjik, sia-st'a-ndll'w^ was a society or 
order of certain officei-s of tbe United States army, 
established in 1783, with Washington at their head. 
They took their name from Cinemnatos, the Boman 
general who hdt tbe plough to dofoud tliu state. As 
tho order wa.i made hereditary, it was regarded by 
many as ooutraiy to the spirit of republicanism, and 
became so unpopular that it ut lengtli ceased to exisA 

CnrxBAUT Usaa. (See Ubnb.) 

CxwBAiiAR, ein'-na-bar {Qt. kiuuaian)^ tlie priocipel 
ore of niercmy, from which the greater proportion of 
all the merou^ of commerce u obtamed. It is n 
bisulphuret, and contains 86*9 ports of mereary and 
13*8 parts of sulphur. Kative cinnabar is found mas- 
sive aud crystaliused iu six-aided prianis, rhombs, and 
octohcilra. 1 1 is of various colours, aometimea appear* 
iiig itoel^roy, and at others bright red. It is not 
found in Britain, but oconrs in France, Hungary, and 
Spain, in Siberia aud Japan, and in large onantitfee in 
South America. It bus uso been importedufrom ChiDO. 
Native mercury and native amalgam ofailver are some- 
time.^ found accompanying oimiMar. Under the name 
of evnai^ioe, otunabar is need as a pigment, when re- 
fined. Hepatio cinnabar is a variety eontaining a little 
I carbon, and so ealled on account of its liver-brown 
colour, from the Greek word hepar^ the liver. 

I Civvanoxuif, sia-Mfi-sio'-mvia (Let.), in Bot., a 
pen. of plants belonging to tbe net. ord. leueraeeee, 

I including many species remarkeble for their emnatio 
proMties. C. enlauietm, the dnoemon-tree, a native 
of Ceylon, ia extbnaively oultiveted in that uUnd, also 
on tbe Malabar coast, in Java and Cayenne, for tbe 
sake of the aromatic bark of the young branohee, 
which forms tbe true dmutmen of oommoroe. OiBna- 
moD is nmob employed as a apioe, end medicinally as a^ 
cordial, stimulant, oaminative, astringent, antispas* 
modic agent, and as on odlunet to other BsameiBas. It 
owes its pro^tias to the preasnea of a velatiia oBaad 
tannin. The volatile oil is imported from O^loii^ 
whare it is obtahsad from the x^eoted bark bgr diMhi- 
tion, Itisknownby thaBamaof rilqfrimwsMa,aad 
is nsadmadiaairily as a atiBinlaiit, and by ooaksand 
caafoOttoBon for fisaonxiBg. From thetoatMor Ike 
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triM aBoCbAr volilikr oU, iimiW to oil of otofoo in 
o4oor ond ttoto« it pMmuL ^Fiom tlM npe Mto « 

^ otoaoiwii iMf ii qI»« 

toinod hf oxpvoMieiL 
Tho omiiaiBOB^trto to 
the 

aMoofllidBibto. C.«w- 
otot m notito of Ohtiui» 
jtoldt the ooMfo hark 
taat wbtofa 
•aidogoui 
itfopertiM to thoM of 
cionunon. Froni thto 
bark tho froirnnt 
eOMia to obUinedL Tbo 
cMwia buda of com- 
oioroo, which aro now 
mnoh Hied m a oondi- 
ineat» oro oaid to be 
tho llower-buda of thii 
cnoriMOW. oewto^tawo 

to tho kiddah or eaoeto of tho Bible. BoTcral <M.her 
epociea of cinnomonittm ytold orometic barka. 

OittVAXoa, {Sra CtaxvAUOuvu.) 

GtMMAVOiTp Oxn or. {S*« OinifAicoxirx.) 

CiBnrAXOR.flTovOp MM'<iul-mo»p a apeciet of .garnet, 
alao called eMoaito, of a light cinnamon-yellow colour 
and high liiatre. {8aa Gabkk ) 

Oiii’QU'a Pona, or Fivb Pouxa. (Set toL I. of thto 
work.) 

OiVBva, tV-fer (Arab, ai/rp empty or destitute of), 
to a term applied to the ttgure 0. It ie sometimee also 
applied to arithmetical oharactere generally ; and 
hence the verb **to cipher** aignilles to penorm an 
arithmetical operation. A cipher to also a fanoiftti 
arrangement of the iultiale uf a name* eonietimes 
adopted by artiste and others in order to distinguish 
their works. 

CnOLS, ssr'-kl (Fr. ctrele, Lat. flireulMs)* in Oeom.. 
to, according to I<ooke*s definition, a line continued 
tiU it ends where it began, haring all its parts equi- 
distant from a common centre.** Tho bounding fine 
la called the cimimfereace or periphery. Any straight 
line drawn through the centre ana tormioating in the 
oiroumferenoe is called a diameter. ' The circle ie one 
of the elements of plane geoniet^, the right line being 
the other; and those constructions only are regarded 
as geometrical which can be made by the aid of these 
two elements. The circle, licwerer, deriree its chief j 
4|j|i|^taucc irom its application in trigonometry to the 
measurement of angles. This application is dependent 
on the toot, that if circles of the tame radii be deMrifatd 
from the rerticee of anglee as centres, the arcs of the 
cireles intercepted between the aides are always pro* 
ptotional to toe angles. It ie for thto reason that the { 
eicele to almost always employed to compare anglee | 
with each other. For this purpose tho oiroomference 
of tho oirdo to divided iuto four equal part^ eimh of 
which ie oaUed a quadrant ; each quadrant to divided 
into ninety equal parts, caUed degrees; each degree is' 
divided into sixty equal parte, called miautea; each 
minuta into sixty equal pe^, called seconds. 

Cnoui, in Log., is ^pUed to a kind of tolee reason- 
ing, in which toe principle to eupposed which it to 
iuteaM to prove, and afterwaroe the principle to 
proved by the thing which it seemed to have proved. 
The same fault takea place in definitions, when an idea 
to Mned W othara which aoppoae the knowledge of 
the first. 

Ciaoui, lUoio, the circle or space within which 
masiciaiiB woric tlwir enehaatmenU, rad which ate 
bahevad to protaet them firam the evil spirita which 
tbcycalae. Apiece of ground to nsfialty ohoaen, nine 
feet aqoara, at the fiiU extent of whieh penllel Iwea 
are drawn, one within the other, having sundry oroeies 
and trianpes described between them, close to wbtoh 
is f«md the first or outer oirele. Amt half a foot 
withinilieaaBe a second ctooietodeaaribfd, and within 
tbit SBoUier aquaxe space eeataopondiag to the first, 
rad in the centre to the asat or ap^ nhece the master 
and hto nsraoiato ptose thsouM^ “ 


and Ohister. .(Abe ABsmi.) 
CUMonan Bos ss, 


livMu— Apr. SsMtdtoy't 

'0Mm~t^4dXs (Rf. ctoesll, IaA etora«i«s), seal 
dtoWoM of the empto, fbr the punm of 
hnldiiigHto amiaes, Theyara|lw|[oDe,thel££MU,| 
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the JNoHbllr. ihe Osfbrd. the Ni 
the a^h-wt^s rad OhestSTf 


of travsttaca. 


bank-noloa, toiuad 1^ oaciato 

houses for the oonvenieiioe i 

aaob of tha value of 4110 or opwrack rad siora eiilHl 
them the traveller rseeivet n Itol of the Mesial W, 
diflhrant plaoes wham they sBwy be oaalina, tfikefiliito 
adfaatsge of these notes to, that the tisitoilsr iiira 
sxehaoge one or more of them st dillhvant psrtooCw 
route, and rsoeive their fbU value in the stoasy iddMr 
country, without any charge for eesamtosimu 

CxnoubAi SaxLXxro. (AmNirieanoir.) 

Oinooiiiviiro LiunasY. (Jht Lsnaamx.) 

CncuioriKo Msbiuk, sM'HfMMh.to 

Fol. ficon., to the medium by which exohangeaor 
chases and salsa are efihoted, whether that be gSraoK 
silver ooin, paper, or any other artiola smpkmMTrallHli 
measure of the value of other thiags. ft Is acorMly 
possilileto imagine a people living wjlhoutaefrsidsjltet 
medium of some kind; and accordingly we find, wera 
among the most savage tribes, aome artishm to Wtoiih 
(hey refer as a measure of wealth, whathar thsat ho 
slaves, sidna, or eowry-sheUs. (Set OvauBtliOW.) 

CiactrLATXow or sns Blood, str-lm-iui'whiui .{Lst. 
eireuluty aoircle), in Physiol., to applied to theeowrasof 
the blood through the body, from* tha heart to Bio 
capillaries, and irom the capillaries bank again to Che 
heart. The several organa or eironlatioa are the hsar^ 
arteries, veins, and capillarlM. By the herat the bitoa 
to propelled through the arteries to all psrta of the 
body. Tho capiUariea are very minute vesacls, con* 
neoting the extremities of the arteries with tnoae of 
the vema, and bv tho veixia the blood to returnad agaiu 
to the heart. The heart ia composed. of two distinot 
oavities, separated from each otW by a partitoon or 
septum, and termed the right and lett aldea of the 
heart ; ilm right being also termed the vunous or pul- 
monio heart, the left the arterial or ayatemic heart. 
Bach of tiiese aides is subdivided into 4wo oavitiee, 
the superior being termed the auricle, the interior the 
ventricle. The blood which has been dtotrlbnlcd by 
tho erieries through the different parts of the body, 
passes from them, nv means of the oapiUaries, Into Ins 
veins. The ^eiua from the lower part of toe body 
empty themselves into the inferior venaeava, and thme 
firom the upper part into tho superior venaeata, and 
both poor their oonteuts into tha right auriele. Thin 
ooniraetB, and foroee the blood into Uio right lunlrjilolf, 
which, ID turn, forces it through the nalnumary arto^ 
to the lungs, where, by the aotiun of the air, the venous 
blood to purified and changed into arterial. It is tton 
conveyed by the four pulmonary veins into the ieft 
Burioie. whence it passes into libe left ventriole, finra 
which ft is propelled into the aorta, and by thto ouNms 
dtotributtid’to all parts of the body. The pulse Wh|oh 
to felt in the arteries is oaosed by the aetton of ton 
heart propelling the blood in waves through toe body. 
The discovery of tho ciroulation of the blood to doaia 
Dr. Haney, afterwards physician to Oharlsa l.s 
opinion previous to his time bring, that tha bJoofi 
culated only in tha veins, and that the arteries, ‘^fivon 
firing always tound empty after death, oontainsdpo# 
thing but air; and hence their name. 

CxBODXcxBiojv, sir^kaai-m'-e&aa (Let., a enttolt 
round), to the cutting off the prepnee or fOfeskiiir**te > 
rite comnum among eastern nations, both aiMlsn| dfidt 
modem. Abraham was commanded by Qod w ejg* 
onmriae himself and all toeinriasof htohonsalMdd|mHd 
to traaamit toe onstrai to fata posterity. 
on the eighth day alter birth, and toitlB veiy esrupilv 
lously obaerved ny the dews. Thesa is IsmbttHtta 
tvidenee to shew Uiat toe rite wae pssstisril kf ton 
Bgyptiene kai^ before toe tora of Abraham | “ 


erodotoa and otoera bmbUimi Hi baetog been prae* 
ttoed emong mrioua anrient natlom. , In modem 
it has been fimnd praetiead thnmjKb a great partof 
Africa and Aria, ^ evm Intlfieiideo^ toe Warn !Adl% 
and vaneua parts of ftaHrib Attiffoa. Among W 
Mofaamedaiia, as woll an byihn Jtawa, itie mgasM 
naamligioosrite. fJtamMnwaaesteblitoi^akfiM 
toe Jaws aaa totaof fteffs eovenant with AbiSbaa* 

aadhisseed: attdtowiad«riacKritoat**fimitiMdrooini- 

slNd ttra euld ftopra iff lfi| 
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Cirouxnoliicmt Feast of 


ofsed, il»li Mid thsll be oat off from hie peoplei be 
betb broken mjr co?eaeat/* I 

Ciscujfezaioir» Piuet o», is e feeiiml obtereed by 
the Cburoh in oommemoratinn of the eiroameiiion of 
Jeeoi Ofarlet, held on the eighth day after Ohriatmne, or 
the let of Jannaiy* 

OiAOVimix (Let. efreuei. ronnd, end 

JhetOt 1 bend), in Oram., ie an aooent marked thue a, 
and It plaoea orer a eyllable to denote that ita sound 
is intermediate between acute and grave. It is 
seldom used in the present day except to ehow the 
omisskm of a letter, whioh makes the syllable lone and 
open ; ns Bdle for Basle. 

OinouiOiOOumoir. tir-huie-lo-ha'-shaa (Lat. circKfu. 
and loquar, 1 speak), is a drcuitoos mode of expres- 
sion, used eitluiff when the proper term for expressing 
an idea dooe not naturaliy and immediately occur, or 
when a perscm wishes to avoid expressing in direct 
terms soineUung disagreesble or inconvenient. 

OiaooxiVAirTzaL Evidshok. {8tt Etidsvoh.) 

fC^acirs, Mr'-hue (Lat.), a large inclosed space, of 
obkmg Jbrm, adapted for horse and chariot racing, 
•jpovts to wlueh toe ancient Uumans were much ad- 
diotad. The circus was also used for athletic games 
and the oonteets of wild benats. There were many 
bnildil^ of the kind in Home, of whioh the Circus 
Maximns and Circus ^onalis were probably the 
largest. According to different outhoriiiet, the mrmer 
WM capable of holding between 200,000 and 400,000 
ipcotators. The Circus of Nero was begun by Caligula ; 
part of its site is now occupied by the Basihea of 
Bt. Peter. All the ciroi which existed in ancient Koine 
arc eomjdeiely destroyed; but near the tomb of 
CmdUa MotalluB, not far from the Appian Way, about 
two milee ttom Borne, there la a circus, ouimnonlr 
nailed Ae Circus of Caracalla, in a high stale of pro- 
serration t it it small in size, but probably resonibles 
nlosisly the larger circi in general form, la lenglh, the 
CirciM of Caracalla is about 1,300 foot, and 300 feet 
wide. The long sides are not quite parallel; one end 
is semlcireular, and the caresm, or covered aiaUs, 
ibml^cd wiKi gates, are there situated. In the 
eerec the chariots and horses romaioed till the starter 
gave the signal, when the gates were opened, Along 
the sides, and round the opposite end from the car* 
esres, wore ascending ranges of stone seats for the 
speetetors. There is a bas-relief in the British Museum 
whioh gives a very tolerable notion of tlie appearance 
of an ancient circus. The modern circus does not 
resemble that of the ancients ; it is small in size, and 
is generaUy n temporary erection, omsisting of a ring 
surrounded by raised seats for the spectators. The 
.principal amusements are feats of horsemanship aud 
aorobatie displays. 

OxbSaii:tsi:. 06, sa-#dsi'*psf-o»CGr. Ktsos, ivy ; awpefos, 
• vine), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the not. 
ord. Mtnicpefmaeea, Theroot of C. I*areira^ a olnubing 
plant indigenous in Brasil, is an article of our klateria 
Sledlca, am is commonly known as P<itv*ra brara. It 
possesses bitter, tonic, and diuretic properties, which 
are chiefly duo to the presence of an uucrystallizable 
alkaloid named duamptHne or prfesMe. 

CtsraoaJB, »u>tai'*99-e (Gr. Arisfs. a box or capsule), 
in Bot., the Bock-mse iam.. a nut. nrd of dicotyle.- 
donone piimta in (he sub-clais Thitlamiflora, consist- 
ing of seyen genera and 185 species, chiefly natives 
ol the eouth of Europe and north of Africa ; they 
are sbrnbe or herbs. The leaves are entire ; the 
sepalh and petals have a ternary or outnary arrange- 
ment, and are twisted in mstivation, the former being 
persistent and the latter caducous ; the stamens are 
^ptigynous and distinct ; the ovarr has parietal pla- 
eantes, and a single stylo with a sunple stigma; the 
llruit is oapanlar ; the seeds have mealy albumen and 
ombfyoa inverted, curved, or spiral. The ClisAMewhave 
rasiaons and balsamic properties. From speoiea of the 
tyfiieal.j{enus Cisfut, a fragrant resinous substance, 
uillltd Zmauw, is obtained in the Levant. This it 
u«M mndiflinally as an expectorant and emmenagogue, 
tind ititiBA wtcemed by the Turks as a perfume. A 
gum causa Jtktocnh which is sometimes substitutad in 
India for tnMMMam, la tlie produce of a plant of thia 

^*0wkncusik. jjs4ir;|^'dii*, a i^gious order otigin- 
iHy csuimksd bff IB* nbbol of Molcimt (10»8), 


and waa so oalM from hovipgils ffcatcstoblialiamit at 
Citeanx (Oistoieiam). Through tho Oxccttons of St. 
Bsmard of Olairraux and others, tfaSi order bod in* 
creased in power so rapidly, that witbina bnndtedycan * 
of ite foundation it embraced 800 rich abbeys iu dif* 
ferent parts of Surope. It beoaaw so peworfti). that 
it governed almoct oil Europe, both in (emporat and 
spiritual oonoerns. ^e OismrelanB dediealed Ibem- 
•elves to a contemplative life, and their mlowas severe. 
Cardinal Be Vitry says they neidicr wore skins nor 
shirts, nor ate flesh, except in sickness, and abstained 
from fish, eggs, milk, and cheese. They lay only on 
straw beds, in their tunics and cowls ; rose at mid* 
night and sang praises to God till break of day; spent 
the day in labour, reading, and prayer, and in idl their 
exercises observed a strict and continiial silence. To* 
wards the end of the 12ih eentarr, however, richea 
and indolence began to operate unfavourably on their 
discipline, and led the way to great corruptions. Many 
of the convents had ceased to exist before tho Beforma* 
tion, and many more speedily after that event. In the 
reign of Edward I. there were sixty-one Cistercian 
monasteries in England. The habit of the order ie a 
white robe or cassock, with a black soapuhiry and 
a woollen girdle. Many eminent men have sprung 
from tt. 

CtSTXiir. "’M Watbb Supply.) 

Gitatiok, (Lat. cKcfio), a summons to 

appear, anpi «> particnlarly to process in the spiritual 
courts, wberti ihey proceed, sconrding to the coarse of 
the civil aud canon taws, by citaiion, 

CrcHAUA, dtk'-a-rd, an ancient mnsieal insimment, 
suppos(‘d to have resembled the Wro ; its iirecise con- 
struction, however, is now unknown. The cithara had 
at first onlv three ptrings ; hut the number was in- 
cresHod at different times to eight, nine, aud, lastly, to 
tweiirv-foiir. 

CtTtKS OP Rxpuos, stf'-eet, were eix cities (three on 
each side of Jordan) which God commanded Moses 
to set up for a refufm for the children of Israel, and 
for the stranger and for the apjourner among them, 
that every one that kiUeth any person unawares might 
flee (hither, and And refuge from the avenger of blood. 
The mauslayer was to remain there until the death of 
the High priest, after which he could return to his own 
land. Tncy were Hebron, Shechom, and Kedeah- 
Naphthali on tho west side of Jordan, and Bexer. 
Bamoth-Gilead, and Golan on the east. It is said that 
at everv nros^-rond signs were sot up, pointing the way 
to the eitioB of refuge. w 

CiTizxx, »it'*i-zrH (Fr. ei/oyrn, Lat. eiris), is, 
Aristotle, defined to be one who participates in the 
judicial and legislative power in a state ; and in this 
seiiBO it could only be applied in tlioae states in which 
the people liad some share in the sovereign power. Ih 
ancient Greece and Horae, citisens enjoyed nnme* 
rous important privileges and tmmnnitics, which they 
watched over with the roost jealous care. Among the 
rights enjoyed by Homan ciViaens was that of hmding 
public oiUces iu the state ; of voting in the public 
assemblies of the people; of appealing to the people 
against any sentence of the magistrates, or act of 
oppression on the part of others ; of making a will, and 
succeeding to an inheritance ; and of having thep^M* 
of life and death over their ohildrea. No magutrato 
oonld order a Roman dtisftn to be put to death, nor to 
bo punished by stripes. Citizenshm was only obtained 
by oirtb. or conferred by a pnblic act. No term of 
residence, or the circumstance of being born in the 
city, conforred that right. Neither could any one 
claim oitiaenahip by birth nnlets he was born of such 
a marriage as theetate considered legal.— all marriogea 
lietween citisens and freedslaves, or their desoendante, 
were illegal. To be a oitiaen, it was necessary to be aa 
inhabitant of Borne, to be enrolled in one of the 
tribes, and to be capable of dignities. There was also 
a lower doss of oitiaenahigj^meh oonforrsd no right 


of toting or of holding publio office. The praetiee of 
admitting aliens (mregriiii) to the righto ofeitiaeBafa^. 
became more ana more common as their territortoo 
extended; and et length the emperorCeraosBagtented 
the freedom of Bomaa 10 all the inhahltoals of 

the Roman world ; bnt by^tiUa time their ditoineti^ 

righto bad been loot. The Bnjriithlawj 

to every penon botnwitlya the 
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XttlKioJLoid 


waB M .to «U ^pttsoB* who «i« hom wg'ifbffra of »| 
BiitMi oitiitn* or of oM' IvIiom lKUicr» or likthor^s 
ikthor, wot ooitirca of Gvoaft Britain. Commooir tito 
' tam ciBsMi is ^itpiojod to dcBota the inbohitiuit of • 
tovra. In X'raneob n oStiMB is one who hM been bom 
bi the ooimtrT. oris nstorslued in it. 

CSmia Aoio, a powerfbl tribaaio aisid, 

foQod ptiiMipally in the lemon, limo, oranffe, and 
otharttembm of tho4iiraiitiaM«tafn. Italaooeeon 
in other add fruits, aooh as thegooaeberrv, rsapbenrj, 
strawborry, and taauurind. It is proeurad by noutral- 
iaing lemon or lima juice with chdk, and dsoontpoaioff 
the insoluble citrate thus formed with sulphuric acid. 
Oiteic aeid is rsry soluble in water. It orystaUises in 
transparent colourless rhombic prisms, which hate so 
agreeable aoid taste. Citric aoia is a tribssic scid, and 
forms three oiUratM of soda, for instance, containing 
one, two, and three cqPitalcnts of acid untied to an 
equitalent of base. Jhe alkahne citrates are all soluble 
in water; so also are many of the metallic citrates. 
The most important of these is the citrata of lime, hr 
the decomposition of which citric acid is foriued. 
When subjected to destructive dittillstion, citric ucid 
undergoes a remarkable change. It first melts, 
and parts with ita water of cryatalliaaiion. At 350° 
Falir. docoinjpositiou commences, gases are given oil', 
and the residue conaists ofaeonitie actrf, an acid found 
iu aconite. If the heat be continued, •faeontc aeid 
is formed. Citric atnd may be looked upon aa the 
hydrated teroxido of cctryi, a hypothetical radicle, 
Citric acid is very valuable as a mordant in caUeo> 
printing; it is also used in plmrmacy, in the manufac- 
ture of lemonade and syrups, and occasionally in 
photography. Combinations of citric aoid with iron 
and ammonia arc ranch used in medicine. It is also 
used in the preparation of efi'ervescing dranghta. The 
antiscorbutic properties of lemon-juice ore due to the 
presence of citric acid. (For a detailed account of the 
combinations and derivatives of citric acid, the reader 
is referred to Oerhardt’s TraUi de Chimie.) 

CtntavjiW, or Citbivus, eiiM'-nu-luit 
old names for a kind of stone between a oryslai and a 
beryl, formerly called saxifragus, and believed to be 
lithotriptio. 

CiTBOjr, Oil op, nt'-ron, a fragrant oil procured by 
distilling the flowers of the (Hfrus medico, much used 
in perfumery. 

CrraonsLM, Oil or. {See AwDBOPOooir.) 

CiTBUB, eVdime (said to be from the town Citron, 
in Judea), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
tao nat. ord. ilaranfiaceis. I'ho difl’ercnt species and 
varieties of this genus yield the fruits known under 
the names of orange, lemon, hme, shaddoek, uorapcl- 
moose, forbidden fruit, kumquat, and citron. The spe- 
cies C. Anrantium, and its varieties, produce all the 
varioof descriptions of sweet oranges, the most ini- 
portaat of wluch are the St. Miehaers, the blood-red, 
the ICaltmo, and the common oranjm. They are im- 
ported iu immense numbers from the Azores. Lisbon, 
Hidta, and Sicily. 0. Bigoeradia, or vulgane, yields 
the hitter, or Seville orange. The orange-tree is re- 
nwrlmble for ita prolifleness : thus, a single plant will 
■ometimes produce as many as 2t>,000 good oranges. 
The unripe fruits of C. AnranHum, as well as 
those of C. ^fforadia, are used for flavouring Curama, 
being called orange^herriee ; when polished in a lathe, 
they eoBStitate the ordinary Mtae-peos of the shops. 
The leavee of both species, when distilled with weter, 
yield a volat^e oil, which is osUedoif <)/ oroupe-leq/> or 
eeeenee de petU grata. Their flowers yield the fragrant 
oiibnown as oUqfNerdli, whiifli is the most important 
ingredtantin can de Cologne. The distilled water ofj 
the flowecB Is named wofrr. By distilling 

tile rind of the ripe sweet orange with water, a fra- 
grant oil, named esseufiol oU emeet orange, is ob- 
tmned. The rind fteelf is used m medicine as an aro- 
matiOfftimolsnl, and tonic. Thejuiceoftha fruit forms 
n threshing bev«age, end in medkine e valneble re- 
frumrent. The bitter orange is chiefly ssed for mekfaig 
- * Itarindylel&avolatfleeU MlledesMe- 


U 0 I oU of hiiUr omuge, and is osad mediciasBy,aad 
for maloiig eandUd otamge-feei. C. Xs a wmtie and its 
Biiistiei prodnee fba fruiti eaUsd lenums, the chief 
varktSse of wbi^ are the wax-kmon, the imperial 
end the Geeta lemon. They are obkfly ka* 
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pottod from flMr eafl Spain. UmlillNf 

eoimtfy being. niort estemm. Bt^h Bta 



juke eve emploiyed in medktae, the 
arosMtio and etomaebie, and the lattar for - 

frigeraat and antisoorbntie dflbeta. The 
tains a large quantity of eltrlo add, and is mltaBttiiNilf 
Qted for flavemring audta fom thetefreibwg berefoflp. 
called Ismonade. Tha 
rind oontatas a large 
quantity of essential 
oil, which is obtained 
from it by exprestioii 
or by dishUatiou, and 
is known as the esssw- 
tial oil; or sssswes gf 
lemon. This oUk prin- 
cipally used as a fla- 
vouring agent in con- 
fectionery and in me- 
dicine, and ocoHsiOD- 
alJy in pcrfnmery. 

Candied lemon-peel is 
a common ingredient 
in puddings and cakes. 

C. lAmetta is the source 
of the lime. This fruit 
is generally imported 
into this country in a 
preserved state, and in €lf aoH. 

that condition it forms a most agreeable dessert. Xta 
juice is also imported, and largely employed, with that 
of the lemon, in the prenariition of ottrio aoid. C, 
mediea yields the fruit called the citron, whhfo is snp- 
posed to he the Hebrew taopuaek. This word is trans- 
lated in the English version of tha Old Testament as 
** apple.'* The nnd of the citron is imported in a pre- 
served state, and is used m oonfectioneiy. Tha pulp is 
less acid aiio juicy than that of the lemon. Two essen- 
tial oils used in perfumery arc obtained from C. Msdiec!. 
They are named respectively eeeenee, or eeeefntkU OH qf 
citron, and euenee qf eedrat, or eedra. The citron, 
Ihne, and lemon, are distinguished from the orange by 
their adherent rinds, their more lengthened form, and 
by the occurrence of a more or lass prommant pro* 
tuberance at the apex. C. Bergamkt, which jMdn tha 
Bergamot orange, so largely usm in perfomery, is gene- 
rally regarded as a mere variety of C. Zdmetta, (S$$ 
BaaoAHOT. ) Besides the above fruits obt^ned from tito 
genus CUrus, we hiive the shaddock, from the specks 
C. deenmana ; the forbidden fruit, from <7. Pai^ki t 
the pompdmoose, from C. Bampelmott and the kustt- 
qunt of China, from C.japoniea. 

Ony, eW-e (Fr. eitS, Lat. cim’fae), is aMlkd to car- 
tain large and important towns, both in England tUMl 
other eenntries. Jt is oommonly said that a city kit 
borough rL,a town-corporate, wmoh ft or has tasm 
seat of a bishop; but this is not strtc^ tWroctiM 
there are muiy czanmles of towns in BnufonAmliMl 
were once the seats or bishops, which arc nevet Oidjod 
cities. I'he term seems rather to have been midM/fy' 
applied as complimentary to certain towns of ptm* 
otpal note and importance. A city dlflWs in. foi 
respect, except that of snperior dignity, from mi 4d>* 
dinary borough.— Bef. Muglith ^cUpmdkr^AnitidA 
Sofcuces. ' 

CrvBT (Ftaemr), eM*el, a native of North AfriSfo 
Its aite it about two feet six inches iu kdgth. u 
or twelve inches in heiglit; head Jong; mssmal . 

M in the weasel : a narrow bnsUy mane nUM friMgt l 
pole of the neck to the tail. Its oObmr k T 

grey, with bleck bends and spots. ItlaaedI 

animal, and prays on birds, smalt qQidrapffli, 
rentfles. The true civet's most rettmsi 
eonmodn of a sort of pouch bstwiseii thsawsfid ssmiil 
organs, in which collects an o^onkut Bopld of con* 
siderable valno in the p^ms-miirkat. flsr fho satta 
of this it M very commonly kept ta omifliisiiisini. Tha 

Great oaro has fo be ehserved din^ the pooehr 

theoperator. Wbe^ClkfeKodty ofdhetaiUftMk 

oassod by ^1^ aasiaty iksmt thaeafe-imeil^ 
seeredoM, cttnot,«f oootse, he oxpkMTwII In 






Ottr«t 


oftriftiii «hst thoM who, on so«(Kint of tli» tabielMi 
0oiit«nti of tiioir poneb, m not oponCad oo« oro 0ooi< 



gM^wy^ofomioble dupotition, and will eren become 

Cmn, ft mbikftnoe secreted tbe Viv^tra eiveiia, 
or di^*pftt. In uny quantity the odoar is 


pMfbr tbe use of muelr. 

€mo Gboww. {Sm Cnowir.) 

Gxtil, (liftt. &ivUia, firom e««t», a citizen), that 
wbioh reltttee to the couimiinity. or to the policy and 
gorevnraent of the oitiiens and eubjecle of a etate. 

OlTinBuATK, is where a man, by an act of parlia* 
meat or jadrinent of law, » attainted of treason or 
iUoav, which he loeee taia oiril riglite and capaciiie<«. 
and BMinee» aa it were, dead In tew. Formerly it 
took xdaMt alfo, where a man allured the realin, or 
•wcntuito a monastery and liecame a monk, in wbioh 
cfOaca he boeame dead iu law. and hie estate fell to the 
next heir. 

OnriL Law.—Bythii term, alisolutely taken, is gcne- 
ndly nnderstood the civil or muoidpaf tew of the Ao< 
nan empire, es comprised in the Institutes, the Code, 
and thaPifest of the emperor Justinian, and the Jfovel 
conahtutkMie of himself and somo of bis encceasors. 
Like tbaenuon lew, it has no force where it la repugnant 
to our ooouuon law, and the oonrta of the latter will 
prohibit any excess of iurisdiotion, if Attempted by any 
tribunal dealing with tne dvil law. {S49 Cxvof liaw.) 

OffU IiUT, was Ibnnerly applied to tbe list 
of all tbe expenses of the dvil poremtnent of 'the 
country. Down to tbe time of the Aestoration, tbe 
' leegmosesof the government dv^p and military, 
s inalnded in one list ; bat a distinction was then 
tbe mlllta^ and the dvil expense! of 

. b. During the reign of Wilo^am III. 

the amonut of the dvU list averaged aboat £880,000 
anhoaliy. Under this head were included the expenses 
of the royal honaehold, of the privy pnrae, maintenance 
of the royal palaoea, adartes of the lord cbancdlor, , 
Jitdgee, offleem of sUte and ambassadors at foreign 
oonts, tetoomea to the members of the royd farni^, 
Mmretrvmoaay, peaaio»% fto. In tucceeding reigns 
thcaasoutit^ the dvil fist was much increased, until, 
1 ViU. tv. 0. 86, it was oonOned to expenses pro< 
per far the mateteaaiioe of the royd household, and 
the 1001 of £610,000 granted to his rodrsty ezclueivdy 
far Uy j^rivy puna, the sehriee and expenses of tbe 


jCMI Bovftop 


I7 1 ViU. tv. 0. 86, it was oonOned to expenses pro< 

" far the mateteaaiioe of the royd household, and 
•am of £610,000 granted to his mdrsty ezclueivdy 
the privy puna, tha sahrtee and expanses of tbe 
faaneelMudi seDiat^serriaa money, and pensions. The . 
ah^Ust tefawifeto tha flnt teidon of pariismant after ! 
tha t eesg ri oa of tha sovaralgn, and is nudaiatood to be ! 

S tadfar tha whole period of his reign. Her Ma- 
dvil list was settled, tm iu preoading reigns, on 
aoesision to the throng bjf£8Viol.c. 2. In 
s sqnanosrM the hereditary reva- 


taemt of that act she ^ 

.mWHl of ttmarowu for Ufa, in considaralion of aa auirad 
mm of £^000, for tha topport of her mi^lesty's 
itomMfaolH and tha bosmim ana digoilj of the erowa. 
Tha ap p l i aai te a of this sum is iatnietao to riia lords of 

. ^ — 
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treasury ura aolhoilaad to fBraot 
any one of thasa%lMsei' my he ' 


. MKvinga iu 

hsaidtfiha 

charges toMlaraiiy'ef the o^m. to tha 

above nai,dlli200 it giautwl lobar IC^ts^ far aahb' 
and every suoesaditigyearof her reign* mnsulitivdlrt 
far the payment of psnsaouato **fmnoM whohaetittri 
oteims OB the royd benefleeiioe, or who. by- mtr 
personal servioas to tha Crown, by thaparfaramncoof 
duties to the pubUo, or by thdr nsafal dteeovertee m 
science and atlainmsnts Ib litecatora and tha arts, have 
merited tbe gracious oonaideratioB of thdr sovardgB 
and the gratitude of thdr country.'* It is fardiar 
provided, that if in any one year the dril-lift cbargei 
should exceed the total sum of £100,000, then aa aa* 
count of the psrticfdsn of the escest sibaU be Idd 
before pariiament within thirty days. For tha year 
ending 31st Decombor, 1800, tbo dvil>liit obargas 
amounted to £408,586. * 

Civil Ssuviox, is applied to tint departmant of the 
government service which is neither naval nor unUtaiy. 
In it are induded the post-office, enstoma, intend re* 
venue, treasuiy, home, fardipi, amh oolooial offloea, 
War-offioe, Admiralty, Boarc of Trade, courts of tew, 
diplomatic corps. Ac. The following are the amounts 
voted for the several branohee of tbo civil sernce for 
the year ISOl-O^. 

I. Pnbi Vorks and Bcildings £733.074 

II. fialoi < and Exiicusos of Fublia Do* 

pa' Aments 1,440,082 

III. Law Aud Justice 2.873,438 

IV. I'klucatiou, Seiemub end Art 1,868,090 

V. Colouial and ComRiar Scn ices 680,283 

1*1. Bupor&nnuationsandCbAritii.'S 810,636 

TlX. Special and temporary objccla 205,988 

Ojvi] ooutiugeuaes 75,000 

Total £7,005,877 

The number of persons employed in the dvil servtoe in 
niir ctt}iactty (exdnding law courts aud tew offices) in 
1859 WAS as follows 

I. Heads of departments (political, 34; non* 

0011110.11, 160) 100 

II. Suh-hcads of departments cud heads of 

branches 1,489 

Clerks (established, 13,788; temporary, 

389) Xi,lS7 

III. Professional officers (superior, 1,622; in- 

ferior. 1,921) 3.843 

IV. Inferior officers (in-door, 2,250 ; out-door, 

36,586) 38,826 

T. Artisans aud labourers 80,013 

VI. Pdrsons not wholly employed, women, £ 0 . 14^941 

Total. — ...103,QS8 

In the fixed oivil servioe tharuaretwo Unds of offioest 
there ere, first, what ora callsd the Huff, or tpaetel 
appointments, i. certain situations to whieh assn 
nre appointed at once, irrespective of any pruvlons 
connection with the eerviee. These are ueray tho 
highest offiees, which rank, in point of dignity and 
emolument, next to the ministenal oflteee, oat difiTar 
from them in being held permaaently. Distinct faoiB 
appointmcBts are wnat may be called graduatod 
appouihnenta. or thoee which ana arrangad in aa 
aaoending ■calc, so that one nrast enter at a partMar 
stage, and pass through tbe lower Ib order to reach 
the higber. Aa a general nde, eleckships in all de- 
partments of the service are graduated eppoiatmaBte, 
one enteriBg as a oteik of use lowest giadoi. with a 
salary of £W or £90 a year, tad gtadualfy worldag Ua 
way upwards. There are, however, many otbar JoBda 
of oflra that are thoegi^aated, as ia we I ' 
and eustom-hoaee. Of' 


salarieseidoyedhytbodfr- 

feroBt cl ssa e s of officiate the fallowing man appratasa* 
tioo. Of those styled beads of deputments the wia- 
riee may be said W range firom 000 to £6/)0(h M 
themi^tyaiw andar «,600. Tho aslariea of sssia 
taries and wiefelevlta nage geaeraUy fiwm £MS0 to 
£8JK)0. Buh-heads ordeparfaaonts, and heada of 
branehee. have asuelly fkom £300 to £I,6Q9 b year. 
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tNtmMOvptoi^w MO, Of»»ottoe4uimt 
nmlBtBtKi9, potOtHL artlmma,hAtmmk &•» 

^ or «»i9Wi|MivteMMloi»iiff»IWmk 

down to jontor id « wttk, Tho oUof dtwtlnoMri 






down to nntor id « wotlie. Tho oUof dtwtlnoiwri 

•ad n im o agwi of too Immimo of oorliMacttt, kow* 

•vnr, h«fo Mlartoi iwoiclnir fyom iaw to dtoO» or 
aK»w» par Muram. Fonaeiljr oppoiotmoota to too 
ttvll aorvioo wero obliiaod obiofly by fi»?our, md fro- 

q^fe ootopiauito waro nMdo os to tho inofilaioiuiy of in twodtfforont wayo. Tko 
too tarvuLto. In 186* • eommiaaion waa appoulod, himielf in too Iwart of too hqBton 


conncu, oatad mat May, 1856, it waa ordaiueci that 
ooBBuasioQara be appoutod to amsiina yaang niau 
prppOMd for aay or too Junior aitnatiosa in ine civil 
oattouabmcnts, end grant oertiAoatea to aaoli as they 


ishad in too iniomnl man, and bo would toao boon o 
tory of oiviltaatom anonsat too paoplo jtod in ^ 



After reeetviag bis eernfloato, too caadidataontoraDpon deaoHbo axtomal faoti, toe ovontaand abnBgaooffbo ' 
• ats months* probation, during wbiob bis oondnct and social life* Tbeao two modes of txooting idvftlootkM 
oapaeity for husinesa are tested, and, if found satb- are intimately ooiinooted together; tbay wro too Vd* 
ibototy, bo then reeeivea hia oppointment. Thero are fleoUon ond image of eaoh otoer. At wo view too bbi* 
two kinds of examittaUoiia«-^aaa and oompatativo. In tory of Uw human raoa from the oarliost tonal to tod 
tbo pass examinations there are no mam assigned, present, the progreas of aivUiaation ia vary motoiAi 
the oandidatea being reported upon by epithete as to It is not, Indeed, m one nodaviatoig etral^t torn* nor 
the nature of thvir work. In oonpetitive examinationi is its course oonaUuit and uninterrupted. SomottBMHi 
marks are employed. (Set SnumranoK.) The ages it has the appearanoe of being at a stand-atill, or oven 
for admission are generally fixed at between 18 and 26. to be going backward ) bat this is only for a brief apaea, 
In 1880 there were 2,031 persona nominated for ex< snattoing, as it were, a bvssAhing-time, In ordsr with 
amination; aid of these, 817 .were rejected in the the greater vigour to again poraueltaonwardeomd* 
non-competitive examinations ; lOS were ineligible on Very remarkable oliengtis, too, have taken plaaeaattoiig 
account of agA or other caiisea. Of the competitive tlioso nations that from time to tlma have oeomatod the 
nommailons, 003 only were examined; and or these, foremost place in history. Kation altor nation baa, 
407 were unsnooeasful ; 319 wero not considered to lor a time, taken op the neaimn-light, ruanbi| with it 
have been qaalifled, if tbejr had posseesed abaolnte onward for a tone, and, whto it begins to Isltar or 
nominationa. On retiring m>m the oivil sorrioe, the fail, succeeded, as it were, by another of atroagar sad 
servant reeeivea a pension for the rest of hia life, pro- fresher onergiea. Many nations that onosoooapiad tha 
portioned to the period of hia service and the amount van in civilisation have passed away, and five only la 
ofhiasalarT. name. These arenotounfinedtoonediatrletofooBm> 

CxTin Wab, a war between the inlurbitants of the try, nor even to one continent } at one Mna in Afrisa, 
same state, or the citisras of tbo same dty,— one of at another in Asia, now in Burope, and anon it may bo 
the greatest misfortunes that can befalJ a nation. The in America or AustraliO (when too Now Zotomdar 
Wars of the Roses, the war between tbo Farliament shall of»ne over and contonsplato the mine of Mnt 
and Charles 1., in this country, and the present Paal's). It[ seems as if, in each aueoeediag ntoloB 
atrugglo between the Northern and Southern states of tba( arose, and undor escli clime, there warn aer- 
Apienca, are the most notable civil wars since ancient tain elements that favoured lUf growth fir a Hmm, 
times. and at a particular atate of its progress; awl toat} 

OmiiiAjr, etvM'-fOn (Lat. ehie, a citiaen), a popular when these were exhaoated, tho people that Ambfrod 
term aignifyitg a person who is neither oleneal, them perished as nseless* Or does it not ratlieff MSto* 
military, nor naval by profesflion. In Law. a civilian in most oases, that the very moole that were Wteil- 
is a person who has studied the law and principles by tering to tho advance of oiviusation in onediwItoB 
which eivic rights may be vindicated honourably, were, in another, imbibing the very poiioiiwf wldtolt 
either in general eooiety ov in the special slate to was purifying itself, and tooaaeoompIiBhiBgtMrwWft 
vrhioh be bekmgs* The civil law of anoiimt Rome was dcatrootom P Is it not thns that the veiy rajagawwito^^ 
miiob itadied in all the atatea of Burepe in former of civilised Kfe have been the bane of so maayf wiilllb 
tonea^and greatly infioeoced the formation of many than, am tlin ranai n at iinrVtii rirniliiiiiiiglhaii n!ilii|iBji 


tiinea^ and greatly infioeoced the formation of many then, are t 
nmniafpal qrstems. Those who devoted much study —in effect 
to tha nature of these laws were oaUedctevfMuu; and portantin 


IS r This is toe JMM 
eivRiaation, and toig 



of laws. At present, in this oouotry, the term is atiU by which the human race are moat powmraQgrtoiiwi 
appliad to a atadent or teacher of Roman oivil law. enced are, acoordihg to Mr. Buckle, ehmate, 

Oinu»Anoir. sttM^sac'-tAMa (Lat. ctcis, aoitiaeni, and toe general ae^wt of nature. But that UMif mk 
is oiia of those terms in common use which it iadiffleuit temal agents are not all, or, perhaps, eren Hwamiig 
aeenrately to.define in words. It ia derived from the agents at work, ia eridcnt from the met totowatoiit . 
Letin word eiris, a eitia 0 tt,probeb^ from those who live nationativingunder the like external eiiuamatfriailihaA 
in e iti e a being more eiviUned thm those who inheblt yetin very mtorent atatea of eiviliaallofiii, ^ !Mia cMOe 
conuUf peite, or from the liviag to eitiea being one of ael eireumatenoes in Oraeoe end Borne W8M too SMSit' 
the gram eharaotorfstiea of elvftmed life. ''^nudever,** 3,000 jeers ego aa now; but how dMftwaBfttoatoaMlail ■ 
wysJ. 8. MR], ** be toe ehematoriatiea of whet we eaD 1%is is oue ^ toe gmatartinrs tatowIM ¥ir?|tiSrts 
savage RRa, file eonirary of these, ortfaequeJitinavriiito hea frUen. He overmoks the toiportiiiaa wtowimto 
aoeietyputa on as it thtmoff these, eoustitoto eivil- eonneoted with the dSflbrenoe effaoa. Hbm-m Umn 
isetien/' According to Maot, the fhadeaental idea ia of error and loose reaaoniaf to Ifr.ltoelittfa bosk* 
of dvRfamtipD is prog ram or davatopaunt,— the per- it is undoubtedly a woibofBmataMBlr, auR is oaa 

autowta oa two eonditloBa, aad maaifhata iteelf by be shown poalthw •n(toatotoabbimmaae5oai mw 
iwwsyinptoiMr-diiedevete|mai|3oraofllalaettvttyaM governed by, fixad tows, and ihto**w^Bmpagtofmj«i 


toepeograseoftomuttity. CivffittBoD danotaaw state | or motf vat | tout these motivaom the raaoltaofaonm 
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ontaoedents; »BdthAt»ther»lbr«,ifw»woratoqiMiiite^ 
with tha whole of the wteeadente, etid with eli the 
Inwa of their moremeet^ we eoald with mieRiiif jee^ 
taintj pradiot the whole of their innadieiereMlto/' 
The maeaureof eWilisetioot in hSa Tiew» ia (he (ritneph 
of the mind met external efsenta j** end (bntiaBiuroim 
the tandeaqr hat been inman totrionph om twtnre; 
out of Surope, in nature to triumph met mna. The 
only poMible way of arriving at a loientido knowledm 
upon theee euhjeota liea, be thinks, in etodyiag the 
*/mantal phenomena, not aimi^y ae they appear in the 
mind of the individual obeetver, but as tnl^ appear in 
the aotione of mankind at largo/' ‘While admittiag 
that human aotione are governed by 6»d lawe; yet it 
18 doubtful how fhr the limited faeulHea of man will 
admit of his ever being able to arrive at any latiefae- 
tory knowledge of tiiem. Whether a saieaca of hnman 
aotion be possible is a Question which Mr. Bookie has 
failed to solve. The ofreumstenoee ** which influenee 
the condition and proncei of society are innumerable, 
nod perpetnally changing ; and though they all change 
in ODMuenee to oauHea, and Iherolore to laws, the 
mnltitude of causes is so great as to defy our limited 
powers of oaloalatioo." — (Mill's Xc/ric.) The four 
leading propositions which Mr. Buoldo regards as 
the bsses of the history of oiviliaation, and holds 
to be the most esseotbu for the right understand* 
ing of history, are— **1. That the progress of mau* 
kind depends on the sucoese with which the laws 
of phenomena are investigated, and on the extent 
to whioh a knowledge of these laws is diUTuaed; 2. shat 
before amoh investigation can begin, a spirit of seep- 
tioism must arise, which, at first siding the investi* 
gatk|k is alUrwards aided bv it] 2, that the die- 
eoveoic thttc made inoreeee the influence of intri- 
leotnal truths, and diminish relatively, not absolutely, 
the Infloenee of moral truths,— morid trutha being 
moresti^nary then intelleetam truths, and reoeiring 
fewer additions j 4. that the great enemy of this move- 
ment, and therefore the great enemy of civilisation, is 
the protective spirit ; by which 1 mean the notion that 
society eanoot prosper unless tiie affiiira of life mre 
watoM over end protected at every turn by the State 
■ ; the SUte teachini 


men what they ore 
lem what they are 


AndtheChuroh] . _ 
to do, and the Ohorch teaching 
to bimeve," 

OMDOirxa, hid-di/'iie-d, in Bot., a gen« of Lichens. 
C, ruHgiftrine is the reindeer moss, ao termed Itom 
coaetitnttng the prinolpelfood of the reindeer. C.pyxi^ 
is eommooW termed enp-moes ; it hea been em- 
ployed is a remedy in hoopiug-congh. 

O&tiw Ilf OHanoBBT, Jrhifm, is a proceeding, in 
oertain oneee, by which equitable relim may be ob- 
tained without epecial leave of the oourt, or filing a bill 
of eompUint. It le lodged in the record and writ 
elerim' olAoe, on which the court takes cognisance of 
the matter. The oases in which prooeedinf^ by clelm 
may be institated are,— 1. Where the plaintiff is, or 
elim to be, a ereditor seeking payment ont of a 
deoea^ person's penonel eetate. fl. A legatee under 
a wifi seeking payment out of the peraonal auete. 9. A 
reiMaeiy legatee aeekiog aU eeoount of the reeidue, 
and payment or appropriation of hia share. 4. A per- 
son ourittod to the personal estate of an Intestate 
Bfteklng an aaomint of such eetate, and payment of his 
nhaim thereof. 6. An exeeotor or edmiiustrator of « 
deoeaoed penon eedong to have the personal estate 
administeced tonte the direotloas of the oonrt. 6. A 


legal or equiteble morCgegee, or person having alien 
asseoQ^lbr adebt.ieimg foreeloiBie or sale, or 
otherwiee to enforoe bUeecvri^. 7. A penonentitled 
to redeem in the last4nentioned eases, fl. A person 
entitled to a epeeiflo perfansianoe of an agreement for 
sale or psurehase of egg properly. 9. Apenon entitled 
to ea aeconnt of partneniliip trensictiotia dissolved or 
I elRpii^ Ifl. A pemoo entitled to en equitable eetete 
or uterest, and seeking to use the name of hie trustee 
in pKOeBeathtf an aotion for hie sole benefiti^ 11. A 
pefeMtt entUilsa to have a new tmsUe appatnilA in S; 
oaiUiilieintluireis Bopowerintheinstcmaeift creating 
the Mde to appoint new trustees, or where the power 
eanaol M ernimed, end eeekuig to eppoiatn new 
trnstee. 

Onasimmi^ (Sf SoMttaxauuHi.) 

Cukicr, 


OliBrialiord 


OLkMf UUn (GeeLelaiiai, ohfidron or deeeendeate of r- 
e eoaiaum eaeeeter), is a bed^ of men, untied together 
by eommou psi ae st i y , or nqme other tie. It is more 
“ * to th^ ee toeiittwea or tribesip 
„ _Js wbUh are united iMber by 

iieme,end areeappheedtobedeeQaaded 

fiNimeeommon«oeeetor,ofwlm tberitieflethe Unral 
tepreeentetive. Tine systemof deoihip wee ee s e ati ally 
patrievebal,eedaimiler to that whiehsnll exists among 
the nomadic tribea of tbe Best. It wee thus ontirsfy 
different from the feudal eyatem' fonsoriy prevailing 
in Barope ; and banes it sometisses bappened that tbe 
diiefehip and the estates ooeopted by a elan were 
vetted in different persons." The EQghlsad olnae for- 
merly enjoyed a bad feme among the lowhmd Scots 
for weir predatory babite. ** Being dMded," says 
Camden, ”into femilies, which they oall eleiis,what 
with phmdaring and murdering, they eommit eoch 
barbarous outrages, that their savage oroeliy hath 
made the law necessary whioh enaots wat if one of any 
dan hath eommitted a trespass, the rest ahall repafr 
the damage, or whoever of them is taken thall suller 
death." 

CLAirpsstiKii, kUn-dfs'-tin (Lat. elandettimts), is 
applied to anything done secretly, without the know- 
iMge of the perties interested, or without the proper 
solemnities. Hence a marriafm is said to be otandee- 
tine when \ > formed wiihont the publication oS banns 
and the ki> '< ledge of parents or guardians. {Ste 
Haxbsxox p 

ClaQIIb, kldk (Fr. elaquer, to clap the hands), is 
the name given to tbe means by which public parform- 
anee« are seonred a favourable reception, in Paris, 
one M. Santon established, in 1B20, an ofllco for the 
assurance of dramatic snocess, and woe thus the origin- 
ator of the so-called Parisian olaqua. fiometimea when 
the eucceos of a piece is very donbtfal, os many oafrom 
300 to 600 claqueur* are sent to applaud it. They are 
even frequently instructed in the aetaibi of the piece, 
and shown beforehand what parts they are to applaud. 
They have also particular parts assigned to them c tJie 
laughers (riemv) must laugh at every joke, the weep- 
ers (plcurcurty weep at oil the moving passages, the 
ehatouUUr* shok to keep their nrighbours iti good 
humonn while the biueure encore portioulor parte of 
the performance. 

Clabb CoLuxaB, CAMBiiuai, ktoir,waa founded by 
Lady Blizabeth, sieter and oo-heir of Gilbert, earl of 
Clare, in ISSKt. At precent it oonsiste of a maater, eight 
senior and nine junior fellowu, besides soholan, stu- 
dents, and foundation-servants. The seUniteen fellow- 


of arts, or of a higher degree, without any hmifeation 
as to age or length of standing intheunivetBity. There 
are eight eoholmbips of £60. eight of £40, and elfhl 
of £jfD per annnm at this ocslege. The nnmbwr of 
undergndnates in 1863 was 38; of members on tho 
bo^B, 326. 

Claus, Kmrs ot tab Obobb ob By., were Institoted 
by St. cure at Assisi, in Itidy, about 1813, iiiid enbM- 
quently oonflrmed by Popes Innooent III. mid Ho- 
norins III. They observen tbe role of SA Fraseis, and 
wore habits of tbe seme colour with (hose of the Frao- 
eiscan friars. Hence they were called Jflaersiset, and 
tbrir house without Aldgate, London, where they fost 
settled when brought over into Seglaad, aboot 1383, 
the JfwwHss. They had only three nonaet in Bo^lMsd 
besides this one. 

Olabib'dow, vbb Coystrounomi or, kHr'-en-desi, 
in Enriish Hist., vrere certain ordiaanees made at a 
general ominoil of the nobUity and prelates, •snembled 
OT Henry II. at CUrendom in ‘WlUshise, a.». UM. 
Theee enactments, nixteen'ln unmlier, were designed 
tocheek the power of the pope sad hisdergy, end to 
limit the total exemplkm wbioh they daimed from 
•eouUr jorisdUtkitt, 

Clabbt, <Br. Mrei, from Mr, dear), a 


and a term generidly applied to the light fed wUee of 
incaaoe. CwM, in 3PKaMe,eigdfieBtnoaewiaea which 
nreredurroae-eolmiredi 'Mmwovd. aeusedlnrue, 
end employed to deeeriim eveiy damriplton of tight- 
fed wine, is nnknowii in Fnaee. 

CLOBJcmoBn, or OLAWtiDBOBA, tM ri . e -hsiV l (Let. 
dafwt,de8r{ sfierdi, n Mmg)« a fc^Ud iBstnmwBi- i 
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^OujUKHt^ tem 
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ftt«o inventtfd » BMttiMaMni fer^lli* ]wf«, which ffitea 
much fErcatcr facUi^ and i^raoiiioh to the excootioii. 

CbMHi, kUI» (Lot (rfaMM)j in Hot., n ffroop cit ordon 
pOCMMing aomo Important itnwtiuiu «hnritticir« hi 
oommon. In tho «jnU«m adop^od throughout thia 
work, wo hmro tlio otacoea Mwuioatjfleiem*, Ditat^U- 
doM$. and AattjiMmM, whioh promot eorUin diatinc- 
tiv» oborMten m their etnhryoaj from which thqr do- 
rivo their neiiiM } sad they proaent, moreorer, other 
jinporteut enetomibel didhreneea. 

CbiMmo. ia « term derived ftom the 

liKtin word ehiMM, the nemo given to the iirat, or 
htgheit olaaa of Bmnett oitfamo* Hence it cerae to bo 
applied ligttratioeiy to writers of the higbeet rank, and 
thw ia the eenae in whioh it ia oommonlj oaed in the 
present dqr- The hdgbeat end pureot chtae of writeie 
many len^Mfeeco termed the eieaaioa} but.inamora 
limited aeaae» Che fume iagiven to the beat writera of 
•neteot Qmee and Some. In enother aenao, and ae 
oppnaedtomodarBpitia applied iotheproductionaof 
ancient Greece tad Same.^ 

GuMffiOAfmir^ kUMt^^o4wl^ehnn.<I«t. dmaia, a 
clem), ha a general aenae denotee the MHNmgement of 
e variety Of oMeota latto (mrnpaorclaaMfl, aemrdingtol 
their taaMihlto^ or mfferenoaa. It ia Gem the 
power of ebttcaotiem in the fanmnn miodr-the powtf 
or.oott*ldeff^fiertaio4ualitSaOoraittnlmfee of an 
|«ot,«pertfromtiheMi thetdamthcttionia soaaible. 
VoeaaonBunit or aarnmgemeai eta be fermed among 
thing* not peifeeily aKtoi bat hr kmlng aiglit of their 


or'# chi|r hOtt 


of aanjS^ arenaedibr mtiUitg brown atone- waire.^; 
eUijf opnddiMi varying proportfeua of Ironi hope 
ferent csounflea build iiOfUiea of diflbrettt ecimini; 
of tba midland eodutiea oonbiineUirgji 


thing* not peifeeily elilDi bat hy kmlnc sight of their 
individael or leaaar peonlie^tleih end mniting the at* 
taatkoi to those aduoh thv h«^ ia> oommon. The 
pnooerlMe that may beadMiada* the basis of damfil- 
eafciuti law very vanoas, as may be seen in the natar- 
loae bdtmdeal, jpHADaMmw W*a 


tbepropertioe on wMeh the nlaipmtioa ia heMare 
arbitrwdir iebeted, the igaMidljMddto Jumtiddal j 
wbaadherlfe in i iiaw Htt^ a twt e. of the otjerm 

|eeteai4fiwtoadi«^^ 
nuBmim of general mepomwadi eaa Iw laada^aad 
pcQpeidCiofw hmmmiiwciiii tim^ 
aiMWtlDwenyelhwgieanmlotowldekilm^ thton 


keta aimftemad tni 


akey>, iaM 

oarteiR elMMuetar plawiilMohm^ 
aevoMt eiavai of 

namea oTtlMaDCOiritiriBa^^ whtohtlKii^ 
mat. Thaw aim GiafilW now 

tha 1^ or fmaa ti|%ar4eaur4tiflr 





THE I)IOtlOKA|nr ,0F 


CSdmtldea 


or trebto clef. TlKt«> Inr ih» diflRKtnt titaalioo* to 
wbtoh they am wtto • WMku w 

expreisin0 tho nOm wHUn We vMil Mto|W of 
oxocdticm.cliber foeitortorlinimeirtal, 
loard addjUoaoftoc«K*dtoi»flittoal»(iireorMe#tiM 
stuff. 

CLBVAnvxjili, {Or. tttm0M iititobfl). 

in Bot.. ft tribe of elante to iheiiftt. ord. i 

distinffttlsUed hf ibe nntoii Hi the foBoittog iMitorM 
poiittA :—Ci4yx vftiTftte or iede^oftto } fruit ‘eoetiiUotf 1 
afftimipb«rofMb«mfft; leedpendidooft* Tbetypioftil 
Mtius of the tribe is Cfoeudlfii^wbiefa totdedeteererftl 
beftotiilal elimbms eommenlyewMvftted to our rardeoft: 
•Isooiko indiiTMiotte tpetiet^ 0. oMto, veueuy eoUed 
tffftreUer'sjojr. 

OisvBimeAi. or Oftnmtnni Hawsiiw, 
tf'-na. to Bool. ftre nineteen bomiliet of »] 

Jud«ifttofftMid«Bey» feiooty ftttribnted to 8t. Otomeftt. I 
Tbo ffBsmStf reodtod 'obiaioii to^ tliftt tbor werie' 
oon^^d bytto Bbionfte* tovtrdo Wa aid of toe Bad 

OiMBifneiti, or Tam Ciaaatamn Oo m m m» a% 
is too aanie given to » edleetion of de- 
eretilsof yppe Clement V jpobllahed b]^ hit fiieoeseor, 
John XKXt.^ to 1S17| end fonalttg put of the cftnon 
lew. 

OlotoiiSOlTi ib2«u'«der^, to Atch.^ thii nune it 
q^lied to the vrindoere tbet ere piereed in the upper 
pert or the tide^Wftilt of the aare of ft eftthedral or 
ehimh, that rite above the uchee whlob eepuate the 
aeve fram the tlde'fttilee. 

Ounay* (fjat. eUHam, Or. hUiikot), m a 

term enplltod eoUMtivebr to Che whole body of eoeto* 
eotttiftdiattootsoii to fbe toity. The distine' 
tiem orOhiriatiaae into olugy «tid lelty it m old m the 
time of (he epotdee, end wet derived Urom the Jewish 
eeoooagr.^ At toon at the Christian church begnn to 
mresdr end ntfBeitnt nmabert were eearerted to form 
tWteelvei tote a regnlu aoeie^» toen certain eecle- 
efawtioeloiBotrB were Appototed amnugthemuteachert 
and mien. The clergy origiiiany consitted only of 
bieiKipei]iriecCe,afidd«scontt h«t to the 8rd century 
nuajr imeriorordert were appointed as tubtervient to 
the ofline of deacon ; eodi m tobdeaeont, asolytee, 
readers* A«. At Aret, pvobabto. the dergy nere not 
entirely rdUeeed toom toe ordinary dutiee of life, to 
that UM^tnight devote tbemtelves eitlniively >o their 
teeredomeei yeiftimul havt neeetterily.bern neuly 
e^aad 4 to certtia that they were nomtoated to tbeur 
oSeet. by certain peeultor forms. The prirUc||;et and 
iaaMnmes enjo^fecl 1^ the clergy of the ceriy ebnroh 


weralfadde. and wen ewased toom the hudea ordrtl 
oiBeet, wbenenr they travelled* upon neoessur 
oooaikme* they wen to be entevtaieed by their brethren 
oftAmotorgyiii all plaen, out of thepttbUenvennot 
oftheehpfeh. If aay eoatsovertiet kappeaed among 
tbtMiitlidyilrwdy nontented tohan them detmntoed 
by Into Mtoepe aad eonBoQa. withoni haytof reooarte 
to the aeoalu tnngto l nite. In all a eonea t i e ni agstost 
thodatBy«.ewtolalbragtlBtoltoho theahanetuof 
theiito<Mtai£W i^ind into betora the tefttosM^ 
was ddmittodi Mh' wonld they neetoc the evidence 
of aJtowitoigwn*l nderjgwaan. 'I^firtaantovolving 

'* nttonend* 



dt|^vatum._andjH 


. w.the otJtm 

toodoe VHHMihy had ^rtwnrte tob aoeoedtof . to the 
^nctoneit of the oltoMe. ^9ha hen 

L he oonid nolnetoni 
ithe e oan a t aad 


offMMe. JNto'hen rn udtog t 

BmiemAh^nae to aaetoei 

snhwory Avmiv hit own 

e^d r^en* and a 

^ to aneh. JMdeaoa 

ohU|ai^»ead no wftOA todd Md 

wnttoddgMMBNM^ Then wen tin im 


perdotlet; 

H > epai n add umitow. The reipdor deriy oenmt of 

toots monlm or nUgton ptoeont vilto hantototo 

toem ordert* end ptororm tim ofBo^ 

hoed in their narneme Boaatlntat. The lectitor 
dtorgy are those who an not cif aay reHgloni evdu^^ 
and hsn toe ean and direction of pUMhtc. ThePTo* 
testant ^trgyan all teedtor. in Bogtowd, toe torm 
clergy, to its ordhiuy •eedfdatlen, eomanhenda arch* 

hith<^. bitbopo* dema^ ehaptortrr-**-'* 

rural deaat* puroae (eitoer reotorr or 

eoratott to which may he added pariah i 

formerly Wore* and yet t o ne th aea »re* in holy ci 
Mod of toejMdvli^ and iauranito^ 
enjoyed in. iMand wen token Ikom flicto at toe time 
of the BoSSalion. Anning then wUeh they etiU 
poseeat ue exemption Jkon aervtiigon a |ttry»or ap* 


daring tin wan. They an i^rtl^i:ed' toom 

to r vii dean an (rotog to, during, or ntarnteg 

frimi too f ' hitoton of divtoetarrice. Olergynieii tro 
diaqdilUh* ' irpto aittiag to the Bouse of Commons, 
nor can to«y eagtoe in any Idnd of trade. Neither 
aan mrm bade to flu extont of moiw tb^ 


can a elergymani 

eighty acm wKhont n writton perariation from too 
bishop of the dioeeae,anoh-periuailDn apeoifyiag the 
noniber of yean for wnieh It la granted, and ia no esae 
exceeding seven. Oienymen are, by the eeoleeiasticti] 
liable to be pnniahed ando * * * 


law, 


I eenetoad for looser im* 


morid, and profone oonduet, for trrriiglona langoaDe. 
for in^uluity to ditobarge e^ dnty* or for preaohiiii: 


and maintaiauig doetrlota 
the creed which 
caUed to aoeonnt 


to toe articles of 

they profenB. Vor anch they may be 

t by toeiv eeeleaiaetieel aaperior, by 

whom they may, if the ehatgea arw proved egainst 
them, be pnniahed by admoniioB, anapanaioor oegia* 
dation, or deprivation, at the OM» may require. 

CiaaoT, Bairxxrr or. ASm Bnnttt or Cmot.) 

Otxxn, klwk (Let. cMcna), was a tormartginalfy 
applied only to elcrgymen, beiog, Infect, aeontractioa 
of the Latin word dafomt. At Mmiog vraa at one 
time almost entirely coadned to the cterey, the word 
naturally came to besynooynwoe with a Merited mao, 
or one who eonld write. Senee we baive the doable 
meaniag of the tarBv*^tomxyinah,'nBd aavribe, or 
one wboae principal bntoMis hi writton. In theformer 
sense It is now aaldom nead eMMipl » formal doow> 
menta; bnt from ft hae ooam aaeamidary magolttg, in 
whito it it apidied to oerlatolayigenapiMtotod to e^ 
doctorlead (imreaponmortheeottgNgafthm. - Thee* 
wore Originally real ekrki^ A. e^ e l ain : mett,.gimaraily 
la minor orders, who 

Pariah etorka, after bL ^ 

ara hmuiIIjf lieaaaed. by qhfttoaty. By afeeait 
enactment, persona to touotdin may heappototod 
tothisofltoa. Bnta i«ean%toatoWOtoa lM^ itom^ 
her ofclerkshipe, ao mw aledprtoetorily with toe ooMrla 
af law, having aiM^ and qnatet namob dactoad fomn 
aoBsetoeltot oflitororiito/ toL deih orihohmM^, 
oM eff^the petty hni^ScK 7(110 palK elti« t?(ho 
pipe. MoadoftoeaejiraiwelMliahndtsf^^ 


ofliortoibiaaad hie aariaHAtomailie mtoilfia of too 
preoMiahgaof too homnh ftofod ito votes, waelaitoniu 
ordatii ahiddlclrioM, toaeo toraeliana.aNmiMkeit toMMi 

Hao(dito,|maparwtoia jottiala.' and mtoieSiimd^S 

verify the pnq^umtomaodSSntotomc^togf^ 










S/“»ra 

^lpipi^ij -|| «yiifcitw*^ y^ jfgH_ IVMIIIIltatl * r^ .JpMNI 

T<}TO»y jaip<ig^*yiMliijii#pti^p^ lay owwiogiHat* iiv 
MiforlUwM VWOiiigAtm mi 

by lb M tad aoor toftOiier hi Q»i 

«ii;^»miaiMratliii|.«il»inill^)lf«ij^^ sffi 

•&4 tlm «tbir wM bbyri b«l m oondttkui of a 
oDittli la oomT^ iM^MiMM little «1 m thaa a 
Modem ilatiiy. IdtoJWMimiif.) 

O toKicmaic^ elfca ad erteii aa; | lUaiat#* pUBuM Ijiade of 


Mia.dmm^Mffbi^.«elOMKdj^^ mdleliitf aNl i4>iotlde|| Ualx ^aad .a veftion 

yeerorpefiod la a nea^i Vfe. trberdn^ acoordiaatolibmaded in ftmliu or ootofid uRb tbrnapi and 

oeirokH^lhemteaOBmaotaUaaUaration to happen* *“‘ s . 

inliMiMj. eadIbOjMMiarill bo oz|ioied to gceeti 
deaM of Mk sGT idea of dSmaeti^ ie vmy 
aacieiil. ibeaofdmK lb eoma^ oeaiy eetoaikyear ofai 
jnaa*e life ie a oluBiate^ flHHV oortein ii^naat 
ohaoges then Wag fdlaoii la ttm twdy« The ages of 
dd and Sir are repwed ae tiM»araade«eMiet*rie»^ the 
ohengea befog Choa gr e et o ^ and the danger attendiag 
theie pert^ aweb fnereaiek Otheae aUow the tern 
oUmaeterieealrta.tbeiiiB^to^ by odd 

aaoibfiw; ae k 0ona» agate, eoaiider 















OttOSUMB 


of wiAtar in itin^ niiioii fimft u m “ 

aprin|^«aaiuittuatii. atoritoit of 

tion te^l^Ked I 7 tfaMprMit ItfB^ 

It 4» 

tA tit* f«iif«tfM ia the c«met*or ,dlVtir*nt{ib^ tM 
w* ere indebted fiir *li* tMl*^ JM eeitte In 
tiw Te«etohli end «idBi«ntltfgdiMttf ^ Btatf epeetM 
of phuit has oertAfai ettmaitle jMwidi^, Mmetmhj 
amH extended titea otiM.iitit 1 iSsfr^i^Hi^l 
ihMirith. Atdineli. todTMte il^ eUnetie brntnde, 

To men atone ia ft fflieik Id laibeWt to am 
]B!ve» htoi« howeter. different eKmatoa alMeeiy dffr: 
ferentiy,— tome being farotiMtoto to he«dth« oAm. 
tending to diaeeae. The atoair, thetefore. of the eflSwta 
of diffbrent olimetea tmon dffftoeidi eontoitiiitoiMi ei^ 
to dlfltorent diewMea, lionns an Important braneh of 
mediotoe. Indeed, there ere tom diaieeM tiiei mey 
Apt be inffiteneed w dimatoi imdl^eetlie neMaaify 
to the phyaielen of meking henueintod 

etmoa^erfo eondltioni of diflbrent toeehtiea. 

CttmjkX, kl^*ma3t$ (^4 htirntm), ia epplied to e 1 
figure in Ybetorie in arhieh the apnefcer aaoenda, ea it 
mere bye aeiiaa of etepa. from ono^idee to another. ; 
oaoh betog ohawcteriaed by greater tetoa, di«ii;ty, or 
imporlaiiee then tta predeeeiaor t iwto tlmt oelebreted j 
aaytog of JnUoa Ctmst, •* Veni; nd** (I ^m«, 1 1 
aewTl isonqnerod). « Bw ow^'* ewe Ik^ Kainea. 

hate obaenred tiiedeUghtRdeffaot of e number 
df tfa^ghta or aontimente mrttoify diapoied like en 


tetmed A eljanir?* The oppoaite of cdimex ia anti- 
elimnx, or edeaoendtog tooingteetor to toaa important 


CetMAnrg Pinos UnaiMjMiam., - - , „ , - - 

(Ang.« 8 ez.).*-Thfa aigitoler ffah M eh tobabitent of the lawu 
ioaoB end rivera of moat perta of the Beat Indioa, Its C 
genorel form roaiaablea that of the oommoa Bngliab O 
poreh: bnt ft aeldom attaina e greater length titen enlt 
eleincnea. ** The most rematkebteohareeteirpfeaented 
by theaeBahoa eonaiata in the atroetnre of the aui^rior 
peeryMeal bonee. whidi ere dilnted into rolQtinnoaa 
tolded tominoi, iiieinsed to e large carity at the baae of 

the itiod). end forming anmerouaeoUa. to wluoheaumdv „ „ « , ^ . 

of water may beoarried for the purpoae of momteoing the land, wtaioh. when llmofniiyDboyifMltor waa employed 
the gUja when tho oreetnre, ea ita hehtt la, quite the toj^ng e growing ctgp, iton ^nerfetia otiiegthm. 


ponda end rivera of moat perta nrthe Beat tndioa, Xi 
genorel form reaiaablea that of the oommoa BngUa 
poreh: bnt ft aeldom attaina a greater length the 
atoincnea. ** The most rematkabteoharaeterprcaente 



Water for a time.**<^JCMIea.) It has been aaserted, 
amd timt by travellen and ei^torera whose veraoitj ia 
bayond anattioov that this aMdar ffahkaa beep aean 
foetoah toeea. fUtogita enal Itofaoavitim of the bmrk, 
sad ntgtog its wm npwardi^ dtotanding and eon- 
traoti^Habody. <*!Aoogli theie lllbimaomottoiea 
oompeUM to thelf diatoaia tn toanti by w, and have 
been mat in the fdere of noon toQtog along a dusty 
road. tii^fol|rattoi»im|!enenltyp|f$m atmgh^ 
or to early monitog. vdii&t the am ia yet wet with 


to dfityr; waa ektod 


bMn mat in tha idare of noon toutog along a di 
road. tii^tol|rattoi»are|tomnltyp|ffo^ atim 
or to early momtog. vdiifit the gfam ia yet ^ 
dew. Oltokbtivpatohw ere plenm.to 
imdVhe bqaNen torra been K»wn to jEea|> them 


aidVhe beaten tea been ftem to jteaiytlieinfor 
tin»uf atodS^saa eartte potwithtewntw^i^ 
daily what omrifoated. and tte a* Uvetyae 

»iok i wd itiM. w i dMl t«rtaw« 

sa«Bia«S»iSisS'!est s!^!**!*** 

teOQt ternmiene of dtoaaait ffh fldjteo te 
dteiettete of eioh indtoMnal aaaa^ anlwrtte 
the Oteto of the -vartona nmdaa of tra ate W ^ .-^ 






Stod ^|p*eg{N|BNii 
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THE DICTIONART OF 


Club Iiaw 


Coal Trade 


hit uDmetiioM th^j tuM arue fi'om aomo duor<3«f«d 
Mtato of tho KftUaHt or be oooMionedby coAvolaione., 
Tbia deformity nutj «o«. ta abnoit evoiy cmo, be 
cured by » cartful taboafcaneooe diTUiaii of the eoa- 
tfActed tendooa. 

Clvs liAtria ttieltiror rofee; from dub, e^lfyiag 
a thick heavy ctick. 

Clob^icosb. (^cLTCOBoanw.) 

rmoricY, or Olvght, mokxii ob m Obobb ov, 
Amrr)d««. kleir)H'^}f 0 ,w 6 mi the flrat branch of the order 
of Dcnedlotines, aod took their uamo from the town of 
Clnffni. q Fraooop r|here they were flrat cetabliahed^ 
The Beoedictinca bavins beo^e veiy lai to thdr dia- 
ciplino, OdOp abbot of Onignit in 987, not only indpted 
on a risoroua obaervanoe of their rules by the noukt 
under him, but likewise iutroduoed new oeremoiues of 
a aererer nature. Theme new mloa soon came to be 
obaerved in the prindpe] mooatteriea in Fraaoftt Bpalo, 
Italy, Oermeuy, aod llritain ; and by the 12th oentuiy 
the order nuiuKered 2,000 doiatera in different parts of 
Xurf^. All the monasteriee of thia order in Eoftland 
were i^ovorned by forof^iiers, and were cnbiect to 
fbreijm boorntMi t and it is add that it wae nc^ till 1457 
that they ivereeattrdy freed of aJlaobieotion to foreign 
abbeye. 

CLVPBinm, kfw^-e-de (tat. de^, a ahad) , a fkm. of 
flahea, ail ted to the SaimoniUktt but diffisringfrom them 
because wanting ao adipose fln« The herring may 
be regarded as the type of this order. They generally 
€oogf<Hiate in ahoals, atid periodically visit certain 
ooeeta. They are very widely diflhsed all the 
world. 

CfiimtA. kfe'-ie-o (in honour of Oharies de rfieluae, 
a oelebnUed Frsnoh. botanist), in Bot., a gen. of trees 
belonKing to the uat. ord. The balsam-tree 

of Jamei^ la 0,j(lava: audthii, with tho spocirs C. 
tMu and rcMO, yidd a dutinous resinonm matter, used 
im some parts of the West Indies in place of pitch. 
In Keria aud Bt. Kltt'a the three epocies are known 
indiseriininatcly by the names of fat pork| moukey- 
apple, and mountain or wild mango. 

Olusiaoba, khi-si*<H'^*ss-ep in Bot., the name eome- 
timea given to the net. ovd. which sec. 

CLvaTBH, kMa'-fer (Or. hltam, i wish out), is a name 
ciTeii to eertann medicines aoministered in a liquid 
Ibrm, by moans of an injecting syringe, by the reqtuni, 
for the purpose of procuring evacuation of the bowels, 
or otherwise affocting the intestines or the system 
gencTnUy. In osaes of look-jaw, Ae., when natriment 
cannot be conveyed by the throat, it is sometimes 
sdininistered in this way. The nature of clysters de- 
pends upon the oldeet they ere designed to effect; and 
they mat Im emolUeut, anodyne, purgative, or astrin- 
gent. dlTstera ere sometimes used iu order to relieve 
constipation; and fbr this purpose tepid water or 
gmel IS commonly employed. The frequent use of 
this means, however (except by medted advice), is 
very Injimoui, as it impairs Uio tone of the alimentary 
canal, and nnflta it for the performance of its fhnetions. 
For the purposes of nutrition, heef tea or milk is 
eomnumly employed, administered in amall quantitiea. 
hicdioiDM introduced Into the fectmn in u solid form 
are called supMiteries. . . , 

CLytQB,fcw<Am,ugen.ofeolaopt«MutlBsecta,abouiid- 
fng in apaoies. A ^ are ibund in this ooun^; but 
North America is their eWef abldSog-plaec. Ittiere one 
of the largest of the genus, Oyfas ansrii^is a|^ 
destroyer of Ihe sugar^maple. It ia About an inch 
long, and its eoloar black, bsud^ and spotted with, 
yellow. Xany sorts of riytin are frnukd cm floors 
which they resort fl»r the ei^ctf tl|ipolla&« 

CoA.on. ^ (Sss yxmeiBu.) 

Coawidfbi, ko-ad'^a-fcr (I»sl.'eea or ewa, wlA, 
and in(/afcr, an assistant), it a fellow-hMper, or one 
engaged in the assistance of another. Iu eedesiaatical 
inattere, a coadjutor it one appointed to aasista iMibop 
in his episoopsl duties. ^ ^ 

Coau, kofe (Sax. eel or eefl>.-^ou, cbemiesBy ecu* 
rideved, is wuw one «f the most important of sOaersl 
prodttots* ynmiher we consider the enoriiKMia number 
of umM materials extracted from it by riaemtcal 


the pnipertlM or tliese prooueii, m sfui imuaios tee 
msst valiiable and iutwresring substance both to the j 
4d8 


practical manufsetufer and to the obemical philoso- 
pher that has ever been bestowed on man. On ex- 
amining the dfifeMot khids of coal, they a|e found 
to vary materiallly m tbclr ebemicsl composition, the 
principsl differeneo being to tbs amount of csrbou 
oontainadln them. Xfpalis, or trows ccef, isleast rich 
io carbon, containfTig not more than w or 70 per oeni. 
After these comes the ordinary caking ooal, aa burnt in 
stoves, which contains from 70 to 82 per cent. ; aud 
lastly, the Welsh and Fennsylraniati anthracite, in 
which the pro|>orrion of carbon sometimes runs as high 
M 90 per cent. Intermediate between the last two is 
ttoam-ccaf, whirii bums frvriy, giving out a steady 
heat, toll being of too hard a nature to be used as 
a gas-coal. The caking or bituminous coal, eontainmg 
about ^ par eeut. of carbon and fl or 6 per cent, of 
hydrogen, is the most valuable of all eoalL and is tbg 
most abimdiiut product of the British coM-nu^ssures. 
It is charselerized by being of a lustrous blue-black 
colour, having a cubical itruetnre, and burning with a 
dear, brilUani flame. The principal pilmavy products 
obtained from coal by destmeUve dmtillaiion arn coat 
i/aff coal tar, ffcuhliquar. and eokc. A description of 
these Bubstunces, and the pvodneta obtained flmm 
them, will to* found imdcr their respective heads. 

Co Atiijr to ' carboaoHuc ) , a somewhat common 

fish, exton&i . 'jr iiitribated tbroagb the inincipsl seas 
of Kurope, heing abundant in toe Baltic, the Xedi- 
ttwrancan, and the Northern seieialso found in large 
quantities on the cosat of Great Britain. Arcording' 
to Mr. Couch ; It is in the highest eonditlou from 
October to Beoembrr, at which season it prowls after 
prey in large eompanirs ; so that, when met with, they 
prove a vaiuablo esptum to the fisherman ; for, though 
but coarse food, yet, being wbolesomo, substantial, and 
cheap, tlier are eagerly purchased hy the poor, either 
fri^h or enlted. . . I have known four men in twa 
boats, two men in each boat, take over two tons' weight 
of this fish in a very few bonrs. The season for spawn- 
ing is early in spring; immediately after which tlio 
coabtlsh becomes so lank as to be worthless, in which 
state it continues through the summer." It owes its 
singular appellation to too carious nature of its skin, 
which, upon being handled, soils the lingers in tho 
same way as would rwolt from touching coal. It it 
likewiso'known, daring its progress from birth to ma- 
turity, by the names or eadap, tptkc, and stt/oek. Tho 
fishermen of Torkihire, however, have given it two 
moro aliases t when yonng, they ow it pw; aud tha 
old fish are named mUtc, 

• CoAa FonvaTJov. (dive OaBBoamBOVi STsmi.) 

CoaaGAS. (SccQab.) 

Cokh Tab. {Sec Tab.i 

CoAb Tbabb.— There is reason to brilete that tba 
existence and tho nseof poal in Jhritain ware net ttti* 
known to the Bomans. During the Saxon period, 
however, it seems to have been nMleetad. Ih 123B 
Henry Iu. granted a Uoense to the burgessei of New- 
oasOe to dig for ooal ; aud half a eentoxy kfecr that 
town had l^ome famous for its trade to ihik article. 
In 1306 the uMofcoal hadbeeoitteso general to £>oik 
don that tbcairwassaidtobeiiifretediirithitsiioxiofia 
vapours, and its use was prohibitsd. 1 a 1825 coals 
began to be exported toFiince, and in 1879 a dntv of 
6 d. per ton was imppsadnpou smpsCeAdng frotoNew- 
castle with coals. In 1616 the Ooal trade at NeweaaUe 
appears to Imvs employ fid four htuiudred saBi scone of 
wmch went to France, otbam to the Nethextoqds. The 
coal tmde of iMs eonnfryito^ fMgjraMectod to very 
heavT and oppreasife' dutfge. Vormeoy * duty of 
fll.5^ per ton npon torga and la, 8 d. per ton upon 
tmallaoadi was levtod upon an eoaloxported to foreign 
eoonlrios, Xn 18fit taeae dittko were consideraldy 
modified and to 1885 thsy were repesled, with the 
exception nn ed eoibiwis duty of Ids. ptfeept^ on 
coal exported in British vessels, and to, vt* ton when 
eaqKH^^lD foreign riupt. Xn 1840 these duties were 
altered to lOs- 60 . per cent, and to, fid. db pdr ton 
respectitslto- Bs 1849 duUea of fiiL per ton on large 
ami Is. per ton cm snudl ooal sod enlm espoited m 
BrUnh Teasels, or in vessels of foreign eoUafriet with 
which rsstoroeity treaties oxisted, were toipos^, and 
per ton on snob to vmre exported In other foemgn 
vessele. The two llormar . dullee were abotiabed in 
1845 , bnttim lari «<mttouad to foiroe till 1850. BiGtn 




TOIVfinSAL INFORMATION. 


OoaUtlott 


rei|ru of WUluuu III. »Ux of 6s. p«r ohililroa(fi3owt.) 
was l*i4 upoa tU ooftLconrwd conittrlM from oM port 
of the kingdom to nnother^ «lid dnrlog tlie Freineli 
Vnr it WAS raiaed to 4d. In IKMUim ttt «n8 «#• 
duced to 6«.j and in l(i31 it was tepoaled, Thoo^ 
theiie diaties am now abolished, the co^ trade ia itiU 
in some placet bttrdaned with heavy local dutica. By 
1 & 2 Will IV. 0 . 7d, leteral onpremive acta ailhotink 
the coal trade of the city of Xoudon were repeabd, 
aiul the dutiea previously payable to the eorpuTtUon 
of the city iunui ooab were oommutiDcl for a duty of 
Is. Id. per ton, and by 8 ^ 8 Viet, c . 101, a tike duty 
was imposed upon coal broi^ht iatoLobdonhyrau- 
way. caual, or other inland earriage. Not tees than 
dS.ou(),(Kt() tons of eoel are rai«ed. annually firom the 
various mines of the CnitedKittldaoBf and evsa at that 
rato it i« estimated tliatiha supidy wHl last for LOOO 
ym. K^laitd IhmisiuM Bearfy 48.000,010, Welto 
about s,6(j(>,0iH>, Scotland anam 9.000,000, and Ireland 
only about 120.000. Of tiM»a1us greater payt ie either 
lued in the Tfclnlty the mbee or aipit by tdlavid 
naviffatioo or lendietfrlege to di^brent parts of Urn 
kingdom. The toiat^antify ofooel^emders. andouim 
seiu coast wbe to dWerent parts of the United King* 
dom was. iu 1858, 9^;Bi!l tons ; in 1800. 10.720,710. 
The quantity eiq^tted from' the fartons nortaof tho 
United Kingdom to foreign eountries and British pos> 
sessions abroad was, in 1«18, 0,629,48:1 tons ; in 186(). 
7.321.932. The eoantiy that reeeired the largest (luan- 
tity was France, sanoi^inc. in 1869, to 1,:191 ,009 tons. 
In 1900 the toUl quantity of coal* brought coastwise 
into Che port of London was 3|673,877 tons ; by inland 
navigation and land-eanriage, 1,499,800. There is much 
reason to doubt ike poUcy of permitting the export of | 
coal to foreign eountries £roe of duly. ** Taking into 
account.*’ say s hl'CuUoob, ** that opal is the maiusprtug 
or catuNi rawsaas of our manufacturing pre*emiuence, 
we have always regarded the rspeal in iO-US of the duty 
of 4s, if) a ton|laid^on It when exported, us bidag in all 
respects a niuHt impoUtIo measure. Tbe retention of 
the duty would not have perceptibly ailectod the 
exportoiiou of coal, at the same time that it would 
have yielded a oonaideraUo amount of revenue derived 
wholly from the foreigner/* ** There does not seem to 
be any ground for doubting fhaf supplies of Kiiglish 
coal are, if not itiditpensaide, of the greatest value 
and importance to France, and eundir other fovvign 
states/'^ There ipaunot, ilt,our view of tlie ninlter, be 
a doubt that it should be charged when e»orted with 
a duty of 6e., or rather 9e.!or 7s. a ton. Such a duty 
would not be innocuous merely, but kdvatiUgiTous, and 
would probably produce above i&3/»00,o0(i a year.’*— 
Supplement to third edition of Jd'CuUoch’s Cbmwer* 
ciaf IHethnafv, 

CoAUtiojr, MMF^in (Xst. soubsco, I gnm to. 
gether), denotes the eofdiinetlon of parts which bod 
before bei » separated, into one whole. In tbe be- 
ciuoing of the French revointicn, it came to be used 
by French autbore by way of contompt for tbe con* 
federation of the other powers sgainst France, the 
word sUionoe probably appearing to them too dignt* 
lied tor the objtot. Sineh toai tone toe word has come 
into common usei hut there is generally tome idea of 
reproaoh imnlicdln it^ Continental diplomatisu luske 
this disUnctoMi between alUasce and coalition,— that 
the formor is mcnegencrfil, *h9e the latter is directed 
mpnnst a partieular ooeBiy Ib9 a particular otdeet. In 
Britain, coaVtion'in' also frfqpcaiw.t^ in toe seuffe 
of auiM of seveeat partoMk or toefr leaders, against 
anoiherpaHy) M'il i3lv«aftlin' 4rito it idea of 
rsprosoh. ^ 

Coast, toad (LihL coils, Bk, dM, ¥ MHlfaore, or 
the coQtttty s^ii^ing the edgO of toe sea. B^n 
they are faordeM wlto tmso sbtol nearly on a level 
with the suvfbee of the wator, ooeetaave verydeitgerr 
ous. tFfae demth of water U osoaliy in proportlou to 
tbe blight itf the leOks on to* ooasti jm al^ 
coast indlMCsa deep witor, nnd a Imr -ooast thalloif 
water. 

CoASxmrn Tmito, li oommeKha Inter-] 

coarse carried on by tea h^eOD diflbreai porte 
of the same country. IMShrcet laws regulate tbit 
department of trade !n dUTevent eonntries. and, gdne- 
rally, the policy bas, been maintesned ofcniladiug 
Ibreigaers ftoa att parti^ation in It. This pohiT 


Opbal^ 


was adopted in Buglaad In the reign of IEiliBsb«tb,or,, 
perhaps, earlier, and wu jMTtooted by the nsvMloa 
aots^ieo and I860. iSeto were ^oeeded |» a 
vast number of reghlatloiis at didbrent times ; aad by 
tlie Customs Ooosolidathm JLe« <18 * 17 Ykt c. 1077* 
it WM enacted that so gopds or passeagors ahonld bO 
mrrisd coastwise from one part of the Ualted Kinjjp. 
dom to another csoept in Brltitovesstoi* In the f<M- 
lowing year, however, this MStTtoticn was repealed, 
mtd the fersM is now free to toe veaiels of ell eountries. 
mm naigber of vessels that were employed in the 
coastingdnide of the United Kingdom miring the year 
nrere»*--entttr«d, 168,328 vessels, of 18,584>117 tons, 
of which 046 vessels sM 71,664 tons were foreign; and 
cteared, 166,198 vessels, of 18,699,471 tens, or which 
fJS venels and 81^691 tons were tov«iga.-*dKif. 

McCollochra CdmortkU tUtlkmnf, 

Coay or Anns. (Sfet Hfiasuiay.) 

Coat of Uain. iSoo Mau, Coat or.) 

CoOAnr, ko^-bamtt (C^n. Xwteld, Irom MeldsiH 
the name of certain mtsehievmts demtme who vroiis 
supposed to haunt mines, and tqmattutoctore tbcee 
ores which lodkod riuh to tlm oym, but were rosily of 
Btllik value. Among these were supposed to be the 
ores of this metal, and heuee its name), Bymbot Oo» 
equivalent 29'6, epee. gtsv. 8¥.— Cobalt is a metal very 
stinilar'to uickcl In lia piiyiuosl and ehemiosl proper- 
ties. it generally oconts m the same ore as nicbel, 
and the separation of the fwo metols Is a task requirtag 
greaf patlgnce and expertaess. Cobalt It obtained u 


and oxidJsei at a high temperature. It remains un- 
altered ill moist air, dissolves slowly in sulphuric and 


IS t»iLM«iuuu priuci|iBiij iTuiu I.WU ure«,— offwtrm evanii^ 

and roAait fflanea. Tbs compounds of cobidt arc re- 
markable for tbeir beauty of colour. The two colours 
sq/Tre and smalt arc compouhds of Cobalt. Boffirc is 
au tiupure oxide of Ibis metal, mode by csldning tho 
crttatiod ore in a reverberwtonr furnace. The sulpbiir 
and arsenic ore thus ressted itir. and the impure ojcide 
rcumiiimg is ground to an impalpable iK>wd«r with two 
or three parte of dne sand. Zaffre Is used largely In 
the maniifectureof stainod glass and in the mmamenta- 
tiofk of pottery. SioaU Is a daely-powdered Miss glass 
coiuui^ with cobalt. OobsU ore is partially roasted, 
and' ccbblned with an etfual quantity of carbonate of 
ur>ui«h and twice its weight of welbground quarts. 
The whole is melted in suitable pots In a fbmace, sill- 
rate of potash Wing formed, in which the oxide of co- 
balt nndts, the oth^ impurities falling to the bottom- 
Tbe dear ^oc glass iS ladled out, poured into watery 
and ground. When cool, into an impalpable powder. 
Buiali is used by papiir-mnerf« llVito oxygen, cobalt 
forms a protoxide and a sc^uiDxkle, Tne wnlgdroae 
protoagido is obtained by calcining the hydrate or egr- 
iiooste. It it a blsoh powder, which, when heated in 


_ veiy I K - - - 

Ihwsolved m''iiBtmoida, it gives a fine red liquid. 
Fused with petwh, a briOTent blue compound is 
obtained. With magnesia, stumiao, aad oxide of 
xino, it produces, wheu fused »t a idgii teaipcm- , 
iurc, pink; blue, and green compounds. Tho iaas 
two are used sa pigbe^ats. The hydratod oxide te li 
pbto pvedpltata thrown down by adding a solwtldii 
of potash te the scitttieo of a oobalt sidt. Frotoxide 
of cobalt tonos s4lls with toe aeidi, whUdi^Mro Hght 
blue when bydrsted, but turn rod wheu top water ia 
driveu off by beat. Ffotoaiftmto wf wbolt II obtrined 
fay di^dvbig tbe oi^or toom^ £' mAh acid. It 
cfysiallfses in saudl dettquesoenh onretals containing 
fix eqnivdie^ of watar. A emuiw of ibis salt Jo 
ofreo amphy ad as a syntostoatio ink, bsliig light bile 
wiico hnt bright r^hrlnsitoe wnter of bydraiiou 
It driven oit by a geatlis beat. The oiUp^iw 'tfeobdi 
is pswemy emplcyed 90 Ina source of salia of tkh 
metal. The scvgsMcldah^kohsIf je a browmsh powder 
oMsiiied fay peisiug chforiq^tonmah a dilute aol«to»a' 
or potato, in wi^ toe podMUde Is meobanieaily atts« 
pended. Its ssUs set s8 ptosenc unknown. CUoHdo 





THE DICTlONAliV OF 


Cobi^t Orea 


ofetMt is propfirtfd br diMotriit^ th« oxide in hydro* 
oMoric aoiut the pink loluttou ronnJjtina JFtelds^ on 
crapiiraCioiKi rose*col(Rir«d ootnbedm of tno kydratod 
cbloriile. The otb«r sa^ of »r« tmuterestiBO. 

A solution of the nitrate it nsod in blowpipe imalyiii. 
A Btnall qiiantity of the substance to be examined la to 
l>e xDoiatened with the solution, and heated in tdie 
blowpipe flame : a piuk oolonr inaioateafttaancaia, and 
aareen and blue, zinc and lUuinuiareapcciiveiy. Feemy 
liM formed some interesCidk oompouude by oombifuiig 


nntoc(tbaUin, and Intmca^atiia. Tkinardrt is « 
bsHutiTul pttle*bluc pigment, consiitiM of a mixt.ajre of 
phosphate of cobalt and pbospliate oiMumina. 

OoBALT C>m:H.*-'l'hopnucit)« ores of cobalt are, «ktfe 
eobaUvrt, whieb is the must common (itcontainscobalt 
aasociated witii arsenic, iron, and anlphur) ; (fttp cobalt 
or«, oontainiofi' aresnio, iron, cobalt, and ailica; and 
gtaacc cobalt, which ia a doable bisnmbide of arsenic 
and cobelt. All the ores of cobalt cohmIa more or Jess 
nickel. # 

CoBALTTcTAiroeav. (Sc0 CTAirotfKir.) 

Cob A 1 .T 1 KK, ko-bamW-eou, in Min., an anicnioal ore of | 
eolwlt, also ountaininte aulphnr. It occurs in reddish 
alkor* white trapezobedrHl cryatals, at the mines of 
Wrhua, in flwedeu. It coutaias from 33 to 37 percent, 
of mntid, * 

CoBBA nr Oapbi.10. (Sco Hoobbb Anakb.) . 

Coca. (Stto timTtnnoxychox.) 

CocOBtABS, koJle-Mc>‘VU9u, was a theoloKival school 
which arose loa’ards toe middle of the 1 7th oenturv, 
and took its name from its fonnder, John Coeceius, 
profMsar of divinity in the universtty of Leyden. He 
reesvded the history of the Old Testament os a nifrror 
wmeh hold forth nu accurate view of the transoottons 
and events iliai wore to happen in Hie Church under 
thediiU>mt«nticn of tbellewTeatanteut, and unto Uio 
end of the world. The ffi^ater part of the ancient 
proplieoirs, ho maintained, were to bo received in a 
litoral manner, nnd by the very sonsa of the words used 
in these predictions. In foot, his whole system was an 
attempt to Judatse Chmtianity. He was a man of I 
eoTiiiaeratde leamintt, and he has most fully expounded 
his Views in liis *’ Summa Doetrlum do Fcedere et 
IVstsniento,** fjcydcn, 10 IA. His great opponents 
wore llesmarcts and Voetius. Kis views found for a 
tune many supporters in Holland and other parts. 

CoccownA,fcok-lro»l(/’bii (Gr. kakko$, a berryf iobot, 
a lobe), in Dot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nafc. 
ord. Polpgonaeca, From the leaves, wood, and bark df 
C. uriftfv, a very astringriTt exjtract, eommouly known 
as Jamatoa kino, is obtained. The fruit oallcd the 
oensido grape is edible, aud Jias aa agreeable acid 
flavour. 

Goc;cOBrxus,lbok<ilw«'*fr*vs (Gr.koirtef, berry j Mfsea, 
bone), in Qeol., a flsb of the Old Hed Sandstone, so 
name%t from the small berry-Hke iuberolea with which 
tbe plates of its cranial buckler and body are tbieldy 
studded. The remains found in the Caithness flagstones 
show that its length was from a few indhee to about 
two fret. . 

Cocciflbtrg XirniotTa. koF>«4Ms4ii'*dLkiui (Lit., Indian 
ber^), is the fruit of tho Aimaihifa imiiaufata (which 
see). It has some reaanihlanee to the bay^heriy, and 


^sdwelght 

chiefly nssd Ibr adulterating eheapbeor } aud Itis lemly 
wouderfld in bow many wi^lh « flited todiognisea 
liquor prepared from maojlkiiairt qtttUtiHea ol iwt and 
hops; thus, it imparts to the aophisfeiealed liqpori^, 
intensely bitter taste, -a dackneaa of eoloar, aad ai 
Ihlnrss of body, while it adds id Ita kiehriauag igaali* 
Hm. It is soatccly necessary to atataihahthaeoeenlus 
ia never employed by reeneetalile hrewm . Ita nee 
Jhakbeesi forbidden by ant of parliain«iita&a»a piaaity 
of to the brewer, and one ofitSOO to the dir«m;ist 
who aidllittoabreirer. In large doses it ia|Kiiseooaa 
to all aatmals, iad it has long been used by peaehen 
foratuptilftiigflsli and game. ‘ lu medidiiiewiiai haes 
employ edMia^Msfud remedy (brcertainskiiidiifaias. 
it owes ita totfrOPtopeiilMtoaverypouionioas <mtal> 
UaealkiHatdaaUmpMrstokiav. The nomsa Xseeof jiaf 


Coclx 


and Focee orieigtaU» are sometiniea epplied to this 
naicotio beny, 

CookhtbaiL hotM0b^4ik-Mt (Sp. oseii«alUe).*^Tbis 
beautiful dye is obtained from the Cbeows ooefL a smalL 
insect infsHting a tribe of cheti growing in uonduraa 
and other parts of Sodth America (««s also Oabwikk). 
Tim female insects, which Ore wingless, are alone ooU 
looted, and tho difliBrent degrees of valna attached to 
them depend on the metlmos employed to killed dry 
theinsects. Analyses of oochioem have yielded cbliine, 
fatty matter, pkosphates of lime and potash, and the 
oolonring matter carmine, Oochineal, in ooniunction 
withchlorido oftioj, forma the '* tin spiiita '*Qf the dyer. 
The cochineal insect is also eultivatca in Mexico, Teno- 
rifl'o, Java, and the West Indies. Effiirts have been 
made, with more or leas aneeess, to introdueo it into 
Van Icemen’s Land, the Cape of Good Hope, Algeria, 
and Apain. 

CocB[uiABVA,loib*{«*aiH*r>d (IbuLeocdlnirr, a spoon), 
in gen. of plants, sanamto from the leaves being 

Bpoon*shaped,b»iongingtokhf ttat.ord. Crueycrof. Tho 
species O, tiffieinalu is the Oommon scarvy.gr3as, an 
indigenous auiiual foand iUmnd^yplaeea near the sea- 
shore. It has wluto flowers, which blossom in April 
and May. When rubbed, it evptves a pungent odonr, 
aud its ta- ‘ isacrid and penetrating, it has long been 
estoome ^ r ikl anf iscothdtiQ propmies, and was ior- 
inerly a»i t • i e4 Dublin'Bhanoacopmia. 

Cock, Douaaxic, kok (flax. coc. Fr. cog), (Onlltto 
d 0 mc»licii,/t).-^A.i wbat peidod of the world's hhb^ry 
tins valuable bird was Drought under the control of 
man, it is almost impowibla 4a detrrmhii*, W'lthout 
doubt, they wore wml known over many paKs of 
Kuropo and Asia many hundred years before clio 
Christian ora. Fhny, m siicaking ofit, says,—** After 
tho peacock, the birds which are niovt vcnsiblo to 
glory are those active sentinels which nature has pro- 
duced to rousiy us from our maim slumbers and send 
us to our daily ocetqmlions. They are aonuatnted with 
the stars, and every three hotm they indicate bv their 
crowing tho ditrereot periods of the day. T}i» gait 
of the cork is proud and commanding; bewaRs uith 
bead erect and elevated crest. Alone of all btr<!s ho 
habitually looks up to the sky, raising at tho same time 
his curved and scy tlie-formea tail, and inspiring terror 
in the lion binisulf, the most intrepid of beasts." A 
mode of divination was practised W the ancient O reeks 
with these birds. The lettert >f the alphabet were 
written in a circle, and B groin of wheot and barley laid 
on each letter. Then a cock, consecrated for the occa- 
sion, wae led witbiu tho circle. The required informa- 
tion waa obtained by patting together Choae lettere off 
which the cock picked the grams. Tbie mode, how- 
ever, was abandoned on toe ihscovery that ft waa not 
an uncommon thing for tneprieste to havo, an well aa 
the genuine grafoa, famtatioas In wax; so that by 
proper management the bird could be mode to un- 
cover thoeo letters that beet accorded with th^ views. 
It hat been aaserted that our original breeds of do. 
mestio poultry were derived from Fersiat Tbi^ how- 
ever, tekes root in the fact of AthFlophanee alluding 
to the oook as the •Teniaa** bird. This is, to 
all probability, but a hiaHttg at toe foot that during 
toe intercourse of the Greeks with toe Femiaas, they 

obtained from them a breed of fowls partly or tho- 

roughly domesticated. .AUhongh poultry has been 
known to exist in Fonto from g fasy remote antiqui^, 
the most patient research to fidmd to discoror any 
birds of tbe genus Goltot to, Chet ofwntqp. Aepording 
to Temminok, onr doinMftjDm fisderivednviB the 
Jago coto.(Gato jtoitow), etofga to wQd species 
inhabitoig to bmtTvt BioMin, and froih to spe- 

msi Jtoariwss, another pHiainvs bird found in the 

Javan forests. VorJs this argmnent witoont mbstan- 

ttalbseiet for the to fidourcoaonoaeoek hi toterme- 

dmta between to Jagoto to tokira, and to tfie 
natoie of to feathem and to disteibntacm of the 

borba the resemblnnce is psifeetj ihoreover, to tbe 

two wild speoiee mentionM, to fomaiesareprovided 
with acceat and smell barblm,—cftatocteri vmidi arc 
not found to any other town peimitoxaese. The 

domesde ooek>aBhis head sumounted kf * toched 

crimson fleshy eabstaodc, eaUed a oamb$ and under 
to thcoat hang two ether pendmltoai fleahy bodies, 
eaflid wattled Ito sexes tore it briow to ear 
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oblung apotf the interior of wbloh ie reddiih anil 
the remeiader white. The feaibeni erise in pttSit§ from 
.each theeth. tou 9 hioj$ bj thefr poinia within the elciiar 
but divereinir in their eooree outwnrde. On the neeh 
the foelhcra ere hug end narrow ; on the rumpihey 
are of the aame form, hot drockp laterally over the 
extremitiy of (he wiimi, which are ^nite ehort, and 
terminate at the.,orij{m ofthe tail, the plnmee of which 
are vertical. In the centre of the cock'9 kail are two 
lung feathera. which fhli bach in aipwcelhlereh. Wheo 
the oottk remmea the age of aix month*, bo attaihe iMi* 
turitj, and bis powers remsin tindimittiehed tili heie 
three years old. TJien. if yoipu^ mole birdebeabout, 
he will find himsclfeligbUrd bthit immaeooa wfree, end 
bi« compelltfil toy laid to a rival the empire of the ;^rd. 
Cock^Oghting is one of the inoet widt^pread sporta 
in the world. Captain Cook maud it commonly wntoo 
tiard Mwag the Sotitb>de» Xtlandere, and Hr. Allie i 
deenribes it ac ope of the moat namentipimea among 
the TahiUana. Xong hdtbre P th^ tomihed the aheroe 
of Polynesia, ooekdwktiee was kiiown to the inhabi- 
tanta. Amonnt them,, however, the ralee that dietin- 
guish the ** civitiaed** eockpft are not ^^actil«d, it 
IS, or, happily, «a«, ouecuetom to clip the comhatante 
of every sufraraaoue feather ; the V^neaians, cm the 
contrary, ddight to pit them with the full rotti}dem«ni 
of plumage aaocnltiK them. In another raapeet, too, 
these sa\ago oooh*nghtera HiboWtid themselves mere 
humane than tis i they sever em»d the heels of their 
birds with spurs j aodas aoouae one Mird was observed 
to avoid his antagonist, he was said to be vi (beaten), 
and at onoo takeu^awM, The eonrinoi] Jnngm-fowl of 
««)riiiriental India (^atUf3eitn*^U) is a very favourite 
hshtingdiird with fhe Mnmnlman natives of India. 
(6Ve CkicX'VtQBiitra.) Oonsiderinff their insignifleant 
means of defence, the eourage exhibited by the do- 
mestic eock 18 very riufoiar. Bishop Btaniey, in hie 
** British Btrds,*^ •ays,'*^We knew en instance where a 
bam*duor oook beeatne the terror of hU little domain. 
Accustomed to be fbd by hie owner, a clergyman, he 
shortly bcmin to express hif disappointment by very 
determined aitecks, If hit nseter happened to pass 
him witlinut the aveustomed offering. On one occa- ' 
sioii he actually struck a piece out ot a strong kersey* 
mere gaiter, and retreated the attack in spite of some i 
severe kicks it was found neoeasary to inflict in self* I 
defence. Nothing dkubted.thoogh occasionally kicked I 
several yards lijlie a football, he would still come on as I 
fierocly as ever for Qiveo or lour times. Ui* rcasonttig, . 
too, appeared to be on apar with his courage, for he < 
soon aisoovemd that women were protected by the j 
lower part of tbeir drsas,and, accordingly, itistesd of ’ 
flying at their legs and flii^ be invariably flew at their I 
beads, fixing himaelf on thaw shoulders/' i 

Coexans, (Pr. coconfe, a corruption of i 

cegiiardv, a tuft of feathtraj, is applied to a mark of « 
distinotion wom on the bat, osnally a riband or aknot \ 
of ribands, propaifybf offlicars of the army or navy, ^ 
or their servantt, but frefluently assumed by others. i 
It is also sometimes the bsdfa ofpditical par^. < 
CooxATdotb iwib««4so#^-^rheao birds are oonflned i 
to the Xasteto A»dup^lsip> and Australia; in the 1 
letter eouutcy they *** ahondant. Bike othmrs ] 
of their oongeM^tlksy mawi their neeta in decayed < 
treea j Inde^ if to* tree shinild not be veiy much i 
deeaynd, it mbkee fltito dUffbrenee to the ootoatooi i 
who can speedflydi g flm himialf w hole in the trunk i 
with hi* irondillto om, They are easily tamed, and 
leem to imltato toe rouiin friee to some respects, i 
•li^ai^ wito.BtietoM^ A tonitia account of ( 
coeliitoo4^ta«]^tb4^nattwte ( 

Gtoyi--**Ftohep4a*flttenitototo«in becesiBifttlw < 
whole citole of neMve iWMde jsWHBto of e ogi i a to oe i 


OookbOAt 


I water fly to thetrae near its edg«» and thu* they 
eonoeotnritog torir torees as the ni^ve edvatti^- 
are aware toat deag«ir*<a at hand, bpt ato Igho-* 
rant of its nature. Atleegl^ toe jpomer riijtoit 
iweobet the ^e of the waller, atid tE« sneryd odblj^ 
tooa, with wild cries, sprinirinto the air, At the sante 
insUat, the iiaUve raises his rtokt head tolto ever hig 
shoulder, and bondding forward with bis ULlmost sneed 
for m faw pscaa, to give impetus to hlc blow, the xfley 
qi^ toe Wid as Tl it would s^ke the water t rat 
when (tJtos blmostlouclwml the unruffled lurflioe of the 
lake* hWios upwards with raeonceivahle eelooily and 
with the siraagest oontoitieos. Id vain too terrlfled 
oookatooe try to avoid it i (t sweeps wfldly and unoor- 
taiuiy throng the atr } and so eeoantrio are itt motions 
that it requires but a sligliJi stretch of the imagfUKtion 
to fancy iteiMlowodwitolifo,aBd. with foil iwoi>p> 1* to 
rapid pursuit of toe devoted Inrai, some of vhacb ere 




toghioT oMimtooe toefbvcit whito4HMerclef alsgoowi 
OMin theleafysoittBBftsof ^ trees aft a osumflcif 
rantoer effooekakoofi seitoatoqrkoiiMlylnf framlieeto 
tree at they tnake toeftaniniri^tofor 
sleep. The o*kfve thnPMMide Ida efoid^ toat he 
may not have mo toie alight oevariug to impade his 
notioas, ^w* tov kflsylt^ his belt, wikh m\ 


woiselese eliatfo Stra, i 
from tree to ttea«|M 
to* birds as flttft a* 
aver^takathatoanh; 


r nwm his b^ euA wfth m\ 
ffoscbei tha lagooii, areapliig ; 
bewh to hifsAaSdA^i^ 
usfole. Tribair sentinels, ft»w- 1 
» eocMocelaftoast from toe I 


]:.ximkHD*safBfl ooegaroo. 

I almost certain to be brought smamUig to tbo earth. 
But the wily savage hiis not yet done with them, lie 
avails liimself of the estraordinary sttaohment which 
those birds have for one another, and fastening a 
wounded one to • tree, so that its eries msy induce 
lie companions to return, he watches bis oppmuuityi 
by throwing his fcilay or spesr, to add anotoer bird or 
two to tlia booty he haa alrea^ obtained/' Of this 
bird there are several species t sa follows i-^Jhwut, or 
Bc«s*crMfod Oaokaioo (PtUiaeu* crMafas).^Tbis is 
tbo Isrgesk of the ootoatooa, being sbout two feet in 
length. It is dlsklQgaishsd from the other spcidm. 
which not only by its.sise, but also by its crest, 
is arched over the head, and of a bright oraitge- 
rtd colour beneath. The general ooloa|< of this bird 
is white, with a pink tinge. It is sometimes domesti- 
ested, add learns to mimic the voices of vamas ani- 
mals wito whieh it is domioUed or to the.vielDiky of 
which ft is leased. It will maw Uke a eat, b«3^ike 
a dog, or imitate, with marvelloua eorreetness, tba 
crowwg of n ctKk<i^Or*<U SttipAur^erutid Cescufoo 
I Mtaaui p 0 lff^),«rTtos spem is at thasame time 
the handsemeat andnoet MUBon of the fainlty, lie 
plumage Is white, tinged with yellow on the (ait and 
orange or letmuHtoleur on fte creek, wbieihis ppfnieA 
end about aeveu or eight Inohes to lengto. In Avs- 
tralia, these birds abound to large floeks of toousande 
to number. They oommit frlghuhl havoc to toe euro- 
fields, and the a^btof this handsome bird ftwlfloicnt 
to create toe almost dismay to the mtod of the egtl- 
enfturiottf vrho knows too w^ toe olflnl^heNitkVripe 
com aim toe leiBoii-eri«fodcoelfttoo.*->Itoieer4^^ 
wwffod Ooehafoe iJMttam/ re- 

sembling toe 

It is aiMtiveortoelCola^ hnl Of kjhltoWts little 
or nototog is known. It Is very motto- nlfo^nate. 
sad (^-tempo!^ a iwm eotoMitatom ^ axaellant 
qnab'iieiL There ft eaote.epe^ Che Cookatf^i 

ft mmaA U ft.ebogrflffom ino^ to Jengih. of a 

CoGXJioaf, MfiSM. (Ang,*>flax.), a small boat nerd 
OB meft or plMm which is botoloowcak 

and too amatt for saa set^'. 
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Codcc'iiAVSR, kaV-akaiifer (Aiiff.*8ax.), (Mehkn&ka 
rufifarit), tt «r«31-knowa upecUw of dmUo, beloogioit to 
thA lamelttetffnia, it Totv oomvon thnmgboat tke 
tfrcHlcr port Of Borope, and la tliit OQoatry ia partiea- 
fttriy ftbuQdftnt. la iti urvattatt ItliyiM for noarlj fwur 
yoara, and feedt, very vonioiotHd 7 « on oora, fto, Tlio 
perfeoi inaeot faaa an ezoeedin^ abort exiateaoe, eorae- 
tmioa living; only a weak* and oceasiotiaUy ao loanaa a 
month, aflororrivinKatmatiirl^* AtihiattaKattaaeda 
f>ii the leavfMiof varioaa treet. The tycanuore, tiia liine, 
t!iA beech, andwiUow are mottinraqniaitiottt |l||Mtreee 
arc aometimee eompletely loaded frith ooelnMMriu Xa 
ita depredatfona it more nearly reaembka uteloouat 
than any other inaeett and, at oortain tieiefc oommita 
frightful ravaftea in a;g;rioultitral dbtricta. A remark* 
ublo instance of thia ooeurrad in Ireland abont the 
year 16BS. On thia oooaaion, it ia aaid, they hanp in 
('lustera on the treea and hodgea, like bees awanning: 
tiut noiao of tlieir countlasa jaws at work was heard 
liy every traveUer^ and waa compared to Chat of (ho 
juawing of timber. 

CooV'Cnowino^^The vulgar belief that aplrita are 
permitted to roam about the world in the lught, and 
•ibliged to (ttaappOHr at f>ook-orow, ia very ancient, and 
id mentioned by the Ohriatian poet Pradentiut. who 
donrished In the beginning of the 4th century, as being 
a common belief among the early Ohriatians. The 
liAltef baa not yet altogether died ont j and Bonrno 
teiifl ua, tliat in tlie country viungea, where the poopte 
renuita to go eiri^ to labour, they always go cUc«r- 
fnlly at ooek-orDWt but if eaUed abroad sooner, they 
are apt to imagine everything they sea or hear to bo a 
wandering ghost. 

CooKiK, aooonntno fo, IwV-lwr, a phrase some* 
tifoea applied to yhat ia etriatly oorreet, or according 
to rule*- Jt is derived (torn a eelebratsd aritbmelician 
of that name, who douriahed in the 17th century, and 
was the author of a weiMuiown work on afitliinciio. 


<joog*rTnttvijf o is said to have been a common paa- 
rime in Aibci»s and other perta of OToeoe,.aiid it aeems 
to hava been afterward# adoi^ed ftom that country by 
the fiomanf. Jt ia probamo that ooek-ftghiing waa 
lirst iutrodneed into thle oowntry by the Komans, 
though the bird itself was here before their arrival. 
In tlie reign of Henry II. it waa a auort of the school* 
boya on 8nrovo*Toesaay, andcaUed CamHevariat but 
wo' have no earlier account of it. The same practice 

} >rcv«Sl«il in many acboola in Scotland to witbiu the 
oat century. It became a gr^t national sport; and 
ihoogh more than once ptoKibitod, it received en* 
coaragement and eountnaanee from several of 
the crowned heade. The oelebrated nattonol cochpit 
at TVeatmisaler ia said to bare been erected ny 
Henry VSXi^ end Jamea I. and Charlea I'l. were both 
enoouragera of the sport. It wea forbidden by ono of 
the seta of Cromwell. At preaeat, oook-Sghting ia pro* 
hiblted by IS A 15 Vlot. e. 88, and a penalty of £6 may 


diairicUjn the north of England. Com for fighting 
aro ssketed with tba greatest judgment, and trained 
with the utmost oaro. For the oomhat, they .are cere- 
fhlly trimmed and armed wliheteelot sllvev rours. The 




beak to beak. When oaee p^tad, neithnrof theaeitera 
can touch hie eoek ao Wng as tbay mtimie to Sghtj 
imleas their weapona mk entanglM. In what lamped 
the **W«lak main,** a anmber ol eoeka erg pitted 
against each other, and tbeoi eongderm pitted 
against each other, uatB only one rematnealiiea. (for 



draw the vailvee of the elieU together. Its foot ii very 
larM, eompared wtOi the else of the animal, and bent 
in tile middle. fi%ie member ia not only need for tba 
purooae of progresrioD, but aUo for eseavaCliig holes 
In tne mud ana sand in wbieh itlives. Byeuddenly 
straightening the foot, the cockle moves with a jump. 
As the foot la amaller than tlm shell, it may appear a 
little aingnlar how it ia enabled to bore a hole enffi* 
oiently large to admit the whole animsl. This ia accom* 
plished by dlatendiug the foot with water, and then, 
by a rotary motion, the eeemingly impoasible feat in 
easily aefaiaved. 

Coosa kok^-ga. Is a nkfltname, or term of oon* 
tempt, applied ton Londoner, and hea beeo loim in use, 
occurring in vane aaeeriy as the reign of Henry II. 
Itt origin ia doubtful. According to come, it ia derived 
from roysina, a kftebeu, and denoted the liixuriouso<>M 
for which London was eelebrattd even in early timoa ; 
or from Chkriiyaa, or Ooca§M (probably iWun ^ same 
root), the name of a 'Dto^aa eOantry of luxury and 
ease. Aeeording to aome, it denotes one coaxed or 
cockered, made a fool or ncatle*COek of; aeeording to 
others, one wtterly ignorant of rnrat afTaize or nos* 
baiidry, Tb ' hd^r probably originated in the well- 
known slorj f Londoner, who* when on a visit to 
tiie condti bsipg told that the novae neighs, alter* 
wards apok^ of tne cock neighing, hence coekveii/h, 
cueibify. Tno modern mark of eoumnism la an abuse 
of the letters h and r ; as, ktit for nir, sofar for sota. 
The Cockney aohool of literature waa a term applied 
in the earlier uumhera of ** Blackwood's klagaxtno '* 
to Leigh Uunt, HaxUtt, Keats, ^ and oUicr young 
authors. The Kingt^£» Cbdbasys waa an important 
personage in the sporta and shows fbrmeriy heki in the 
Middle Temple on Ohildermta^day, eudUmt hia mar- 
abal, butler, constable, nnd other ofiSeers, who were 
orilereil to be ebtertalncd with due aarvie* in ** honest 
manner and good order.’* 

CocxrxT, kokf-pit (Attg.*SaiX.), in n ship of war, is n 
cabin situated near the apartme^ Of the surgeon and 
his assistants, where all the men wounded iu action are 
conveyed to have their wound# dreaaed. 

COCKBOACH. (Are BLACknBBVLB.) 

Cocoa, or Cacao. (Are Tiibobiioiia.) 

I Cocoa, or CocoA-xror. (Are Cocoa.) 
j CocoA-vuT Fibbb, ke'-ka.^-The seeds of the ooeoa* 
nut palm (Cocoa wuei^era), well known under the 
name of oocon-uuta, are eontaiaefl in n large husk 
oomposod of solid woody ftbrei. These fibres were 
! woven into fabrioe of various eosta by the nattroa of 
I Cf^lon and India from tinie unmemprial } but it ie 
only within Uie last fifleen yean that this material kwa 
been iiaed in England. Cocoa* nnt -fibre ia now 
applied most aucawafolly to the manufaetUM of 
mats, matting, oordnse, hmisbea, bcooaa, Ae. Ao* 
Latterly a method of spiroduolng odour into the 
manufacture hat heen dsrieed by dyeing the fibre i 
and tome very fine eon^uationtof edoom bats been 
formed, wbira contrast ancoanlhliy with aimilir 
manufaoturaa in the finest hemp, Ooeoamot fllwe has 
been uaed for bedding with gmt advantage. It doee 
not become knotty ot bard, doee not haarbm vendn^ 
and is not afi'eeied by variation of eUmate. The refuse 
of the bnsk forms n petfed- mnterial for femdieds, 
being much lets liable to mveovt an otRmaiva odouv 
than spent tpn, which |a efrea uaedfior this porpoee. 
Cocoa-nut fibre bi nlao called aohV «nd has loBrnMMi 
oaed-forvepea and cordage wader thie none* 

CoQooir, hahcDe' ebewi), the aiUty tiitQe er 
envelope whSeh the iams er.wiw tecta mrfn» w 
eovering for themaslwf teaediliiMy bete paving 
into tbepupaJhvm. The nmweia also given to eoter* 
ings made of other materials* Borne eatevpiUacc work 
into the silky enrotm the hairc whieh eover their 
teies; otbevi imbedlathenatwoekwlenf, oreeverol 
leavea teenefi together. The brtw of somnhisseCji 
protte therilkeii subatanee ef which chneoeooiia aro 
foroied in mte greater gaattliW than ethen. Ooeof 
the moat nsefal producers is (no ordtnaiy jiflkworm, 
whoseeeeooa it a olose and eom|Miei end ball, ear* 
TcnmdSd with a ganae-likegtey eovering.' Ifeowiiata 
of out loug eontmuoHs thate^ aomettmes athoBSand 
fret Jong* Home parta of the thread are weaker than 
other#} but the greater ppvthm can be unwound ae 
easily «i n hafi of eoMow thnafi. HStIbrent teetn 





UN 1 VERSAX« INFORMATION 


CacpB 


T*ry ia ili« tiioe oceup^i«d in .HrioBioj;'their eoooKnit : 
•flveittl dftfj »r« i^pent bj tli« lOkwom in Uik tank. 
In eowriofl Ibn papn, maagr bucoti n»Med witii n 
nbaoitmatbemnuoal aioetjvithJNfsra to tttodiMoHoa 
and dupcwition of tMr Uuroads. 

CocoSk ht*4»» (Qt, leokhrt, a fconio])^ in Bot*. aj 
COQ^of X'alini* C,nucifirai,th 0 ooeoa orooooa-ntttimlin, 
ia^baps tbo most DBofulnombtr of that craai family, 
which may ba aaid to yield flour, auger, oU. wax. Wine, 
thread, oteoaUa, timbw for habitatiotta, ami leavea Ibr 
tlmtohlng* The oocoa>nufe {uUm itaeK foniiabea our 
tropical brethren with nnoct of their aeceaaariea. 
Sugar, eaHedja.cgf ry, i« largely obtained flrom the juice 
which flows out when ita ipiUhat and wadU are »• 
iure<l. Toddy and arranh nr* orcidaoed by the £»• 
inentatioQ of thie juiee. The albumen of the aeeda j 
(coooa<»uta} niid the Squid within ihia (ooeoa-aut 
mUk) are impor- 
taot artielea of 
fbod ta toanyi 
tropical regions. 
The eocoa<>inut is 
■lao largely eon- 
aomed iu thui 
eounirr. Frcun 
the idbnitten, or 
ortibie portion, 
the concrete oil 
known ait eoroa- 
WNf oif. or eoeoa- 
mf Oui/er^ is ob> 
tiiined,(dVeOn. 8 ) 
Xt i« tioiv exten* 
aively employed 
aa a eatidle mate* 
nal and fur mak* 
i«g e^mp, being 
imported in enor- 
moiia qfinntitren 
by Price’s Candle 
C<mipttny. (S'im 
C urutM Maar- 

VlCtUBR.) Itt 
India it ia mudli eateemed ea a pomatum for strength* 
eniiig tho hairi but its unplesaant oilour, aud its 
liability to become ranoid, prevent its use in Uiia 
country for auch * unrpoae. From the flbroiia portion 
of the pericarp or the ooeoa-nut, the atroiie librea 
called co»r, or ceeco'Wiff .jUraa, are obtained . XJioy are 
remarkable fc9 their snreiucUi and durability, and are 
much nqed for cordage, flahmg*ne(a, mettuig. aemb* 
bing'bratbee, and alnmarmaniiflictured prodneta. The 
woodet the cooon-nutpalm ia wary hard, liandsomc, 
and dundile, and is applied to many naelbl purposes. 
It it ootamoidy called pewnmma mcoA 
Con. kod (Ang.*8ax.)w-*-Tlilt flah is, perhaps, the 
moat Importani to the hmsan family of all the 
inhabitaBta of the deep. Xt afrords labour and 
food to thousands of men, mid Is one of the most 
splsndid national rernmnetr-ime which, oidng to the 



COCOA*Wr¥ VAltt. 


_ ' ctfitories 

has the ood'Amexy bean enerM on. without any inter- 
ruptient yet the tupn^at thepreeantday la aomethiug 
enormous. A atajpe flidMCman has bean known to 
oaptncedOOof thig IWh In ndegrof tenhouM. Now, 
aalhecod lb»qnmt% Mlahm a wmsht of 60 Ibm. this 
haul of the flaherman, ovanneltiMti down at a mode* 
rate ratSii must haire MnonnUiC to wmeOdiu 
«iO,000UM. of flsh; iodnmll^ Itdnliy aeswaT^ 
saada, mod we get the aatoam *f ooA whidi fa dnfly 
obtained during the aeneoo. Tho great anpply of eoa 
is from the baofca «f NewAnndiimdi Xwt toe eod* 
flabeties near the ooasfa of Beotiaod; Swedau, and 
Icelaud. am by nomaaiw fnaifoHlenot; 
places in whush it ie flHuid on onr doa s ta ore iSw 
alhidad to by ]ir.TaKaat^«*A ohatm hae takmi 
place, from the ood basin# lAifted Mr grennd. 
Formetly the Ovareaeod and Baddng flshetwien ob« 
tained frw cod nearer than the Orkneys or the ]>aggtr 
Bank; bat, forth* last tnoorthmeye^Mmi^ 
for the Xondon mairlret baa bean obtained by fomg 
no farther than dm XiinooliMbire and Norftdboeevta, 
and even brtfreao that andlmidoi^wbem pnrHoml^ 


CQd« 



xmyfrw flah oonhlbe obtwned.** Ibereareabdntf^OOO 
wasmtaAspleyed in dm oed*ilahi^i in addCtSou to in ' 
iNmouiHittmef aawllboafeB. All tneeod nr* caught 
iw hooks lines) the bait ne^ mmmonty coiiaftm . 
of ttmpeti, wbelka. and pfroat ^ warloag flshes. Ottr 
wonder at the «ttxaordih«T abj^of this flih ia con* 
aideraKly dimlniahed when we oxamitie the roe of tbb^ 
Odd. Ifytb^wbo bare taken -tbOtrooble tiitati#^' 
thennedraa, it hea baen ealeidated that when on* de- 
rears 0000*0 roe, betdaodarourt noleaa than abonb 
iWLOoo^lWba. of foi^ lkpp^ng It were allowed to 
irnre at^turiry. One’a bMn reela at the bam idea 
of reekonlng whai be Uie oondilion of eod-dom 
iftheaeflabeawerehiltelcmefbrafewyeara. The cod 
ia » veiy Toraeious fish, a good instance of ithloh ia 
related by Yanull. Mr. Ormich/* aaya he, ** hae 
taken thirty^Bve craba, noee less than the alee of n 
half-crown piece, iWsm the atomaeb of a oed.** It i» 
Botpartieuler iu its diet, but deroura IndiseijmtMitel^ 

esteh. The 

Mcdtts eperawi 
di of the flsk- 
ermen ia thus 
de«t<rib«d; — 

**Forthedeefp« 
scaflMhingvory 
kiiiff lines are 
used ; — these 
are flzcil to 
the Inittom by 
mciuis of a 
•mall anchor, the other end behig aupported by a Imoy, 
nod the hooka are placed at the extrenufieii of short 
lines, nauslly about six feet in length, attsciicd at 
interrals to the main line. The long lines are usually 
left for about six boniu, or for a whole tule, wlten 
they are taken up and exatnhied. In the Interral the 
flshertnen are not idle) they oarry on the work of 
destruction by tiiffans of handdiuca, of which each 
man matiagcs a pair.*'*»>l>aniM'a Jnimai JETwigdesi* 

Cons, ko'-da (ttal.), literally, a close or termlnatioii* 
an Italian wmrd applied lo a eertain number of bara 
which form the ftttail close of a composiUon. 

ConinruH, bc-dd'<^-wia (()r< k^darionj a leathern 
pouch), in Bot,, a gen. of plants hclonguig to the nat. 
ord. JE^yamiHowc, atib.on|. CmwUpiHiM. C. eetd^o 
Hum ami cetvtt/hiiam, both natives of Bierra Leone, yield 
fruite known as the brown and the velvet tamanoda. 
The pulp of eacb hind is eaten, and has an agreeable 
taste. 

CoM.lwad(from Lat, eodar.amaottacrlpt), in Jtiris.» 
is aprdi^iu a eompiUieion of Jawa made by pnhtlc an* 
thority. Several ecdleoUoiM of the floman law are 
designated by thie name, the ebipfof whieh are, M 
(Gregorian and Hermotema*«odas, made by two oelia* 
hnted jnrisconsalts, (Hegochia and Uermogenea, and 
containing the censtitatloM of the emperors from HLa- 
drian to Msuntlnei theTheodosian cods, pubbsbsd 
in 499 by oiimmsod of the emperor Theodosius II. 1 snA 
the JusMsii code, vrepaiwA by eemmsiid of the mb* 
pefor Jnstpllfm, SMllm^blishAd in 699, and asedohd 
time after tex^slon, tn 6lM. There are tCveral of the 
modem syatamatte eoilectieni of laws designated by 
the title of code, the chief of whieh are the code or 
Frederitktbe (}f«at of Prussia) that of Oatheriiie «f 
Bussia (ponfliwd to oriminai jorlsprodei^ ) 
doaetih II. of Austria; and theeeiehnited^MkarqpC' 
(Am in Pcanoe. InFraum, before ir«b, tbeeawaa no 
unlfrnA system ofleliiMaiion ; IttMine pacta the B<m 
man }awpmmiled,fr otbereetiefeateafdabubotkto 
mn^ementedl^i^alorditiaMes, ^Jfeshgpvtxigbfen 
abrogafeit at ibf saeohifrmi,' t^vgMd eltaii^ ware 
inadaio frrm a aede of lawe^te gaMrdanee with their 
altered cirennistaiieesf bat,«Vjio«mHdof ibotmMtUgd 
state of soew^ Id tImtpefiaA ofa 

naSom waaeffMed. At after babe* 
earn* iirsi eooeo}, impotataveiwtMn eomisM 
dmw up a pwijeet of »sleti'<dode, whiefa waspHeted ha 
theearlyjwrtoftidl, smAeopim thereof transmitted 
to the dtffiwwfrt epocliflf JfrMt for M 
Olid au|cgest4ohi. Thia kmmo waa ^leu le^d befors tko 
lei^iatlve secikm of the eouneil of state, and Ike «»• 
lioiu poiBia aneoamii^y diaeusaed, 




THE BICTIONAET OF 


Codex 


Ooflbrdflm 


takitiK an active pari in the debatea. After beiag aeb- 
niitttMl to the tribunate, it trai at length premnlgated 
n« the civil Uw of France in 1801, When T^nptAmn 
raised to the enmirc, the tHlo Cade eivU die Bean* 
prixf eraa changed to Cede NapeUm, In 1816 the former 
title waff rretoted, and in 1B$& the title Code yapoUon 
w'ca again given to it. This code.wbich regulatot the civil 
rights of the people, aa regarda neraon and propertir* 
in its general arranMmenv and distribution resembles 
the [fMtitationa of Jnatinianh ' ft ia divided igto three 
books, the first of which traiitB of the cWU w^Atiomi of j 
individimls ; the lecond of pronortj in ita vafiotta kloda 
and raodifleatjona ; and the third of tlie vadoiw uodea 
in which property ia legally aoqnired. Beaidea the Code 
Hnil, Hie French written law conipriaea five other codes. 
Tli« Code de Proridure eMle -relate# to the forma of pro" 
ocas and the modes of proeedure before the va^noua 
civil courts.-~-Tho Coded* Commereet aa, ita name indt- 
cates, bean upon eomroeroial traiiaaotiona. It oonaista 
of four books, the first of which treats of coxnnierce m 
general, of the various classes of commercial men, of 
partnerships, Ac . ; the second of maritime oomnierce ; 
the third of baokrnptctea ; aiul the fcnuitk of coumicr- 
dal iribanals.—Oomt d’imdrKctien eriiatneltc regulates 
the forme of procedure in eriniiiial cases.— The Code 
pfnal defines the voiions kinds of crimes, and tbrir 
several punishments. This and the preceding were 
promulgated in IBIO; bat itnpofiant changes have been 
made upon them by subseanent enootmonts, partieu* 
larly in Itfja.— The eixth and last of these is the Code 
foreetier, which was published in 18B7, end relates to 
the administration of the woods and forests. 

Oonisx, ko^d«ar (Lat.)« originanv denoted the trmik of 
a tree, and Woe after vrards appliento the wooden tablets 
covert with wax which wore used by the ancients for 
writing. It afterwards oamo to be implied to a book 
or mannaorijit genorallj ; and under the emperors, and 
snbseiiuentiv’, it designated eoUeetJous of civil and 
eodeaiasiJoal laws. {See Conn.) In modern lAtin it 
denotes a manuscript volume; as. Codex Ale vnndniina. 
Codex Vatioanns, certain KS. copies of the sacred 
sorinturijs.— Oflile* (are-wrilten codex), or 

palmpeeMittet Is an ancient {mrehment on which the 
original writing has been defiwed, and a ditferent com* 
position eopieil. 

COPIOTL, kod'4-eU (Lat. eodiciUiw), ia a supplement 
to a will, where anything la omitted which the testator 
would add, or which he would explain, alter, or re. 
tract i and it is the same with a tsatament, and taken 
as part thereof t and it must be exeentod in the same 
manner as a will, and be attested by two witnesses at 
lesst, who must be present when tbe testator signs or 
neknowledges it; and they must sign their names, as 
witnesses thereto, in liis presenee and in tbe presence 
of each other. 

CojivoBire, tethioree*, amall mortars that were for- 
merly used for throwing grenades, a kind of shell on a 
small sode. They were named after their ioventor, 
Coehom, a celebrated roiUtai^ engloeer. 

CoiLXxieBAVA, eth[en4fr»ui*da (Or. i 


hoiles, hollow, 
ferae, im anomaly), iu 2o<d., one or the two aab.k1nff- 
dome into whioli the Itadiata of Onvier have recently 
been iUvided. Jt eorreapoods to the elosa-lVypi of 
former writera, and iucinoes moat of those curious sta- 
tionary oreaturea whldi are introduced into marine 
aqnarta; aa the aea.ao«moties and smtuhwia. (See 

In Bet, e m. of plauta 
belongitig to^a nit ord. Aaonuena. The epeeies C. 
fxi^yoM is the berbarine. or yaUowjdyt tsee of Ju- 
lian. Its bark vidda a beaat^ ydlnw ocdn^.^i^ieh 
is much used nr earlabi peTtf of Africa, 

When redao^ dfi a oSfoo poWdeT* tins b^ is « 

. . -c . olcers, 

itamedieh 



corenr-ffLAM. 


wainahle topleai'^medy in Bm -tremeni of 

ttcontoinaihealkakiid fierdsftoe, ^Weh tla 

nal virtues are probably %#. * ’ 

to/ye'*a (ftoSxiiltoo, in Africa, frheie It 
grown in ahandance), a gen. of nlaiata ^bsloBgilig to 
the npA onh OjarloaiieaF. The aperies O. avwdiae is 
the omibe-plant, er owAwa of the Arabs, the eeada of; 
udM When^ffiMted aMd grmnd, are used to Mmre 
the da% and most cdiarls^d drink of pto^y vaoiwi 
than a mm^iwd nllHoas of human beb^ ThaplanI 
is aaid to he a AMfive tcf Avahia Felix and Sodhem^ 
Abyi^n,^ ttoia ihit ** ‘ 


eaxcied to varioua eountriee withJn the tropfes, 
at tbe present tiiae,it is cultivated wherever the oil- 
mste is suitable, lu some ooautries it seldi^ attains 
a greater hef^t than eightor ten fert ; hut to others, 
its avonyso helebt, when faU grewo. is fWon fifteen to 
twenty feet. It is coveted wiui daw, amdoth, ahming, 
and evergreen foliage. It is raissd from the seed in 
nursBriet, and is transplanted when about six months 
old. In three years H cornea 
into fhll bearing, and, under fa- 
vonrableeitooiustaaces, wiU con- 
ihme to hear for twenty years. 

It blossoms throughout fric year, 
so that mature fruit and opening 
flower-buna may he seen at the 
same time. The roasted seedor 
bean has been used to Ibrm * 
beversgo ih Atminto front Mine 
immemorial, in Persia U ^ 
known to have been to use w 
early aa the year 676. Proiu 
Abyssinis it was totroauoed into 
Arabia to (he beg|fininc of the 
Ifith oenlr , and about'* tbe 
middle of thfiJ following een** . , , 

tiiry it hct'ju to te used In Coixsta\itinrti>l*-, wlmrf, in 

spite of thy vitfidnt oi»fiosttioa of the pritsts, it So..n 
^cfiTDC BU article of genefal 'eonsmnption-. In 
the London cofi»s.h 0 USe wan opened m urorg<‘ 
Yard, Lombard Street, Iqr a Greek nain^cl Pasqua ; 
and twenty veslB after, tbe first in Fram i^wius 
liHshed iit Mam^ks. Since that time, both i ho cul- 
ture and consumption of oofiee have contmuAlly ex- 
tende<l. About forty millions of pounds are annually 
eonsnnied in this coantrr Mone, and tlie consumptum 
for tiio whole world has been toUmated nt about 
mtlUons of pounds. In the tiondon market nt the 
commencement of Jnly, 1B6I, the cash prices for the 
cdffc»« of different countries to bond were a» quided 
lielow Jfa/itie Ojrhm, fine, per owt. 72«‘ to <;'»»», ; or- 
dinary, ««*. to 71#. PtoatoM O^yion, fine, 91*. to 
02#.; other kinds, 86#. to B8«. down to 70s. to so#. 
Jamaica, finest, 120*. j other kinds, 75#. to 71*. 
to 7H#., and 65*. to 70*. Coefa Jfico, 77#. to 8r>». and 
7rt*. to 77*. Java, 70e. to 78#. Heefiu, fip®, to 
1.10*. ; good, no#, to 1115#. i ordinary, 90r, to 06#. 
licherre, 76*. to 80#. St, Itomiayo, 68#. to 73*. The 
duty, :w. i>or lb. and 1 i»er cei^ ii, of oourse, n^ in- 
cliiued in these quotatumi. .The above hat, token 
with our statement rMpepting 6ke anpual <»nsnmption 
of coffee ill Britain, wifi anahio tbo reader to form 
some idea of the extort of to trade to the produce of 
C.oradfca. TheArebiaiirerlioehaeoJfee>isaii^,and 
of a dark yeUow qolour t thetoan and B^lnffian are 
larger and of o paler yellow : theOsylon, WeaUntdian, 
and BraaiUan have a blotoh or greeDtsh-grer tmL 
Coffee owee lie vatoeble propertfM chiefiy to the ptfr 
tenee of an alkaloid called eqf^, and a volat^ oil. 
It is remarkable that tea ahoiild contain preoi#eay the 
Vaiiie principle, toeine aart bemg 

Tlie smirible properties and efihoto ofooffbe, hketkpse 
of tea, are too wwB known to nqulreto be stated in 
detail. It exhUaratof,. arousea,. and keeps awake j it 
oounteraeta the etuj^ ooeasiOBCd by dlaeaSe, by 
fbtigue, or by opium; ft allaya hunger to a eertatn 
extent ; give! to the weary taereased strength and 
vigour, and imparts a Ibriinf of etolart a^ rrp^. 

makes toe brato moto’^artiwOt stolid thb My gene- 
rally, taakee thd ehaiige aott warte of matter alower, 
and the demand Ibr^M to mMuequmioe lees. In 
Sumalra and eome of to»^»ai|tobOttnng istoda aa 
inMon of toaroarteoleaf rnmied as a solrtitutofot 
tea, and is called eoEto^aa- The leaf eontatoa toe 


pfielwto, »own to Bepaid: to ewMn^frem*, ^ toe 
coast of Hmiaiitoiquet to the 

Maoritiua, 

Cwfnn. (fi!ieCdwriju> ^ v * 
Gomaiun:, d^/cr-Aiia (Fr. ot0o, a btw ? Ang- 
Sax. dhewsb to atop unj, aeswe or Water-tight 
totofixedto timMofaiSim «CrtlirirwAlMr,fi]rtoe 


VNIVBjBSAl# pSlFOpiAtlOlSl. 


Coffin 


. ImildJiig (|i» 

jttndtiti«>sf of ptom* 4c. . Coffer^cma Are 

formed fin rmSoiui 9W ave AometiAMHi 

ifrith a single, end tometiiBM vltii * donldc inelcinm: 
in thfl latter cam dnf or ohntk is jrsimned in 
the t«ro, to ksttpoat wemiter* OcnemUyncoffirdamis 
nadebf dfiring nhaa4«rof tbaberpUesdosotogetliAri 
in two olr morp rows, mwqrding to the nsdiin oif the 
bottom and the depth of water. The distnnM bchraen, 
tiu* rows rnrice iVom four to ten feet, end the space is 
ilDed up with paddled dls^. In some oiisea coflhrdsms 
ore insdeirfibbonh r one roir of nfites, booked w wUbi 
o bonk of cloy. When the bpiidin ooiisiptt of rock, 
oTid piles eonoot be drirep, they ifo formed; 

when the depth of water alloaW| ,w two o^e wothit 
the spiboe between them with cloy or some 

other substance. Tbp siaea of oh o^rosMis mnst be 
very strongly ooiHitracted^.la apdht tp hear the pret- 
•nrooftheimmalimtt^ ‘ 

Comw, <Jgr.1y^ t os»» owioherboiket), Is 

o ohe«t or box ibr eottUdnitig the retnifine of the dead. 
Cctfllns he VO been in nsbfroio very eorly times t ond we 
arc told that tlmbodyof joeej^woeemlMuniedondplaced 
in a coffiu inSgvpt. lathatoonntry coffins were Usually 
niaih< of pnetelioord ffiatd t«Mh«f, ond covered with 
bierofflyphics ; Imtsomettmeslheso were olso inclosed 
in roiilriM r>f wood. Stone, or eerihen We< A mong the 
ancient Ilvitous, sume c^ns were wminthnesempluyed 
for persons of distinedoii, ond they ore still ocemnon- 
ally met with in if$novijL tpg«dlk«e,|ih|h Roman urns; 
and the kiKtraen, or eonia OQ^poeMfiltf r/iugh stones 
;o, and covered with one sHdre flat 


act odgewiao, 
was common. 


- stones, 

Wo ore bdol that, Ihdin ffie Qtb century 


to the reign of Henry HI. and later, atone coffins were 
!n eeueriJ use for persons of the higber elasMcs : tho, 
hodles of the conunoit people, however, woro onjyj 
Wrotipod in c)o\h, and to into the ground. Coffins 
of l(ia*l and wood wCrc am occasionally in use among 
the Satous. In some countries, as in tipain, the coffin 
merely servos the purpose of holding tlie Ixuly n hiie it 
is mirrir'd to the grave or tomb, and is theu used to 
perform the tome offioo* for others. In the Rust tbe 
body of a deceased persoo is carried to the grave on a 
simple bier, without any coffin, and this eustoni pre< 
rails equally muong Jews, Mohammedans, and C)inwt< 
tans. TlusVas also the praetiee among the ancient 
,1ffws, as we kupw from the account of the widow uf : 
Kntn's son. 

Cotivoxin. (iSircAavowtv.) 

COOSOTXS, <bat„ ha acknowledges), „ 

wliere a defendant acknOwtedges or confesses the 
phuaUiraoanaeagaiutt bim to be ju«t and true, and af 
any singe of the cadne hclWA Jadgmenteidfcmiudg^ 
ment to be eaterad agaifiat |uiu at once, or conduipns 
for its postoonemant on; tocmi. arranged between him 
end the pUintiff. It must be signed in the presence of; 
and attested by an attorney ox|w«asly appointed by the 
defendant, otherwise the inatroment itself, and the 
judgment sigaed by virtue of it, will be ant aaide by 
the court. & tha Qoeeu'a Beach the original oognoviL 
or a copy, and in the eourfa of Oomtaon P1<4aa and 
Btebequer, a copy of it, wHh an affldarit of its execu- 
tion, must be itpiwffiKla. .fismrftes^ daya of its f*eing 
signed, or it. wiabe. oo«aide»ed fraudalcnt and void as 
agaiari othas ereditots, Ondj^, In oaae of bsakruptcy, 
the'assigocM may reoavag bsi& qwu the plaincid'Btt 
moneys reaSiaad smaartiL , « . 

Coawmii. ^g,-Ba«d.— Tlie large' 

toothki vthcela used ift pMimatgr aia tamed o 
wheels where the iaeih 'Ore Wheai 

iccih are of iron. 

■tmilMr Xia ae^B may ba dhseavad fa aaolid. 

mMsof ma^r whm tha.odiBmaabimf^ with 

oohesien jta eatirali! overanw, the partkilaa xepellliig 

one aootlmr Inatesd of altraotiaf . Tbs focca or.em« 

aion is waakaoed or daatroyad by two general aauaea^ 

either hy heat, or Jby the attmettoB *hioli imjbf . 

nxeiled OT toe of ope body iim toe pnii^ 

imo&ker. ebiBBfi e alatti»a» 


tioa'<*«ra wl|hdkwim,;aeha«ba rdvaite^Hii bi^ 

with iMtt* ^ are dffiTefeut, aceoimg 
cuamtaaeia imdar rihiah wtthdcawal «iw»n> ^ If hr 
h^y which haa bean meSad H amidaalp aeola4» ft 

united la regular forms. (Sn C»TafslbUBanaB.| 
After tha partldea of a body hava tmaa aspaeatad, tlwr 
fores m oobssioi) will make them ysiinito If lhay acri 
praasad dosaly together.' Two eieaa smooth Shaata of 
glssi, if .pressM togathaiu will sohsra So as to teoaim 
«<^derable fotaa to separata f^m. Odun^fon is the 
altraotito e|;arted by homogennems or Uko partidas^ 
and diCTers Mn adneslmn whieh ia the atteaeShm 


exerted by hetovotfcutsous or pariidss. 

CbBoav* <4mXinai;cur.) ' 

(4ss Mim.) 

CoiMS. (dkgJBoKisvA«rcs.) 

Com; (AkH^pa-KirTFijita.) 

Cpgit,hsto tAn^‘8af .)|iatbademmdiareoalramaitt* 
ing in the retort uter oom has bcon anbmttted to de- 
structive distillation, it oonaiata almost eatiraly of 
corlion, with an admixture of mior ral matter. Aa ooke 
omitftinssolargcan amount ofoarbonaceous matter, it 
is pnrtioulariy valuable where aa intensci heat without 
sjnukc is required. It is therefore much sioplcvyed for 
AmcIting-furiMiioett buiits chief uso is as locomotive 
fuel, and it ia made for this purpose in cHonuoua quan- 
titieB by the diflTereut rdlWay companies. Tha sUepleit 
way of eoking coal is to bum tfs latter material in 
large heiwa iu the open air, ooveriug them with ashes 
anil earth to prevenCoombiiation tokiag place too 
rapidly; but tliia method was found to take Up a 
great deal of space, and eaperlments proved iltst the 
resulting coke was not so dense or vunable ns wlmn 
a coking-oven Was snmioyed. These ovens ara gena- 
rally ranged in rows of oaa hundred or more, a railway 
Iteing hiiii along their^ roofs for the conveyance of (be 
coal and withdrawal of (he soke. The heat has to bo 
regulated oarcfuUy during the process, whioh takes 
thirty or forty bourf. IVhen ookiug is properly eon« 
ducted, a very somll |»ortion of uncousumed gas and 
soot escapes, and the coal, if good, yields 60 per cent, 
of compact coke. Gw-cofco, iwmed in the process of 
gas-maiuug, is objected to by many ft>r domestic pur- 
pusf», on account of tiie sulphur contained fin it bewig 
given olf during combustion. Balt thrown on tlmliro 
is often found to be A good remedy for this evil. G(>(vcl 
coke Khonld be eompto^f ifKl fitt largo pieces not hahle 
to oriinthle away. It is pest broken fin pieoet by n 
pointed instrinneoti 

Cof.cHicaclut, kel'AiAc-lbofi'-sC'C, In Bot., a name 
somatiiiica given to the nat. ord. ifirtoaftoccer (which 

^oacnici'B. jbd'-ifsifie-kam (after Cblckts, its ostivo 
country), Iu BoU,>».geii^of pUnta belonging to (lie 
nat^ oM. JfehkidtoeM. The BKist importaut speoiet 
dow-satfkon. TWe 


IS C. uutumnalSf tlm common meadow-i 

is an indigenous peranniei, growing l» abundeoce to 
paatorcsof Uerafordshhee, Worceatorshire, Olou- 


thei 


cestcrsliirr, md other oountief . It bloseome during 
the months of August s«d BepNimber, its flowova bring 
crocuadike, aud « a pusple eokmr. This plant rilbto 
a strange oontrsit to most others fin the mode of pro* 
during flowers and flndf. The flowers appear daring 
the autumnal months named, riatn^flram (he gronwi 


without any leaves t and. when ibsy fade, nothing 
fttrihar fa seen of iliaplMt until the following spriif|r, . 
when tufts ofleavea maketfarirappssraiieeineloring 
the sesd-vessel or cspi^, whieh ripeos about fimy** 
harvest. Both tbu^Msedt and norma of tMeiAtot avgi 
employed medieisaBy to gent and rhenmaHsiii* In 
improper doses thffir •«* to uareetieoaefSA poiiour. 
Ilie once eriebrtopd Prievrittidrifpsm tor gout, eriied 
JRw m A tfc to rir '^ffighamn,' to eok 

ehieom. - 

Cosavk (dto Htot, ' • 

(toumryiaa, u ah«8*#f 

pivraa, a wSog), the vmo simM tosn order of lal 
•a^ noMto^ drbm tlie ektemaVpaIr net 

hemg torroed (<w fl)«bt>.M to sheaths tor the fintertor 
pair. JJm Crieop^' ^pl^Minl all the Beetls 
tribe. JThe larrm ef' tolmtsrofiM finseets itiidefgo » 
eompl^tmwtoitoatierit.to which burrow to tow 
groitodgsBeialhr prspitolor the pops state by totters 





TH£ 0icxio;sriLUY of 


Colic 


inir th«i earth that awrrAunda them* so u to form an 
opes oval spom; othars form • kind of ooooon or weh 
round them ; ana some asnme the perfoot •koto with* 
out any sort of preparalioii. jUshoMfsh soma of those 
inseots may bo ii\$u]rioiia to veaetai^, tahon m a 
whole* there eon bo no doubt that th^ eiisleaoo is 
oondnoive to man's Oomforty and in tome eases to a 
inuuh fjreater extent than he suspaehk Thus^ the tiger* 
hoetlss tCUdnd*Udai)t the preaaolous iirom<beetlos 
(C^raWts)* the divlng<bretles (Z^scidts)* the lady* 
birds {CtuHtivuUidm), and mhoy others, do maalotid 
great servior by preying upon catnrptUata, }»tlln^aee• 
MO., while the many dung*b«oil«e (OfpHdiato, MUU* 
OttOrupiOmf &e.), do good work as remoeerf of, 
oarrioD and m soaveogm generally. Others there wee 
which eubsist on the varioue poisonems fungi i and 
others, again, whioh sitaek dead bnt still standing 
' trees, and in a very short time eatNM,|bem to osase 
to enmber the ground. ^ ^ 

Couo, kol^^ik (Or. kolon, the colon), in !Hed., is a 
name given to several diseases which sjro charseterixed 
by severe pain of the bowels, with distension or flatu* 
IsDoe, but wfthont looseness or diarvhma. Mediosl 
men dlsiingnith no fewer than seven difTerent kinds nf 
this eomplaint ; as, 1 . d^ainodic, in which the principal 
eymptoms are shurp and spssmodic pains about the 
navM] 2. jS^eriwrocwuw, when the paJm is accompanied 
witheonstlpatien of the bowds; 9. Aeeidontal, when 
occasioned by indig^hle food, or by send matter in 
tlio intesilues; 4. jMEient, when aeoompanied with 
voiaiting of bile or with obstinate oostiveuess i 5. FltMt- 
tUtntf t^oit it arises from hatulen^ in the bowels s 
4), jfiMosisMfcyy, when sceonkpauied with heat and 
inftammatlon ) 7. the Xsed, Paini^r'M, or I>4votukir« 
odHo, the diy beltysoho which is attributed to the (Knisoa 
4^1eiid. Anumg the most frequent oauses of this dis- 
ease may be named poisonous or nnwholesoiqe sub- 
stanoes, jovg-undigosted food, rednadaacy of vitiated 
bile, intense cidd, worms, do. The treaunent will, in 
each CMe, dephnd very mueh upon the oanso { gene- 
cully, tha licet object is to procure an evseuation of tbe 
bowels by mild and unirritatiiig aperients. Opiates 
may be resorted to in order to allay the spasint, and 
tbe warm bath and fomentations are often of great 
sorvice. It Is usually aeoeseary to persist in h course 
of mild apwrients for some time, and all irritating sub- 
staness in the food are to be avoided. 

Couanotr. (fbevol.I. ofthiework.) 

CoLi» 4 m. kof-hryss' (Xat. oolh^tw, from oottahor, 
I Shrink down), is a wasting or shrinking of the body, 
-or of a part of it, or a sudden and extreme depression 

a garment which surrounds the nsak, or something 
worn iwud the n«ok, as a chain or ring of metal. 
Among the aneieuU, cnUars wvfe sometittm worn os 
badges servitude, fieversl ordetu of knighthood 
are distiagmsbed by the coUacs which they wear. 
Theae collars are mmle of gold. enanielUd. and fre- 
onently set with ciphore or other designs ; the bsdgo 
of the order is attached to the eoUaiN and lies on i 
the bmt when worn. Tbe collar of tbe order ofi 
the Qartar coniiBU of twenty-sii pieces, each in the 
fiirm of a givtev, eanmeUed at lure, and connected by 
goldhnka. Tha George, or Hgum of »t. t^rge on 
horseback enooiintering the dragon, isatmh^tot^ 
collar. Sound each of the which fbm the 

collar of the Garter Is tile mMto oftiie orderr^^Honi 

which hangs by the side, wcA direttt as oaiUstof^ 
Ksels that which ia made over and above tho: 

and if amsn cevenaiitaiPi aaoihiirt and entwintoa 
bm Ihir pacformaiise of bis oovesiaot, the bond isn 
eelifofsraf aaSnnmoe^beeaate ilisextanmlt andwtthottt 
th*fia«mrs«ndeMeiieeQftbeeovei^ 

OauMtaBUOi CowsairovinitT o» Xnmmn^-^OMle- 
Una rdaMswt strse with lineals in tIdsL tbak they 
d«ecndfrD|iihh«MMebwk oraaecs^} butdiftff in 
this, that they tin not dewwad ona from the other. 
ConttUna kUmtM aim such, then, at IuswiQt spring 
oom. and tiw antne aneectoCxwboisihaattfpsor 


OoUyrldlflxm 


root,-*tbe $tirpot,. frank, or oommon. stodt wbeiMO 
these rslatioM are branched oat. (SmJmvm.) 

ColihStcok no 4 Bjorsnoi, ief-hri'-rihm, is tho 
set of eottfirrlag or bestowing a beneflee by tbe 
btshop, or other ordinssy, wh^ be hss the right 
of patronage. It eon^priasn bothiastifiotioxii^ pre- 

C&Lscn, koV^Ukt (Lit, see, together, and Ugo, X 
read), is applied to oertahi short myenrin theUtnrgy 
of the Church of Snglaud, as also in that of Some. 
It is, as the name tmpTtes. a prwer read together with 
other parts of the sarnoe, either utoal^ or on a 
particnlaroosaiiMi, ■ 

OonLnwanpA^ hsf dck btSi ^ Hic w, it applied inXitto 
a book containing nsAMMm of panages frotn varioon 
authors, utnnlly for the hminietion of youth} ns the 
CbScetence Gfwso. 

Cottion, (lisi. tnUtgkm, a coUeetkm or 

assemblage), urimarify daootsd an assoeiation or body 
of men nnit^ tog^erby the same laws or ouatows, 
or in the same omeO or employiiisnt. Henoc. among 
the Homans, we find tbe vrora applied not only to cor- 
porations enjoying certain xig^, as the priests, augurs, 
Ar., but tomeu iitihe sameMfiee, aa oonsula, queestors, 
tributtet,-*4^' < ny body of merehaota or me^anics . or 
even to an ct > >m)kge of themeaMst oitisens or slaves. 
In a mors h i>tcd[sense it was applied to a corpoastion 
or Mssomatiod of persona, of watch there were many 
at Rome, and whfeb required aonflmation by special 
casctmsnt. Thigr possessed propMrty as a corporate 
body, and badaiemmoii dhe4. In England a college 
M a society Of^gMoas existing ns a oorporaic body, 
either by preserfptioii or by gisot of the king, and 
frequent ly possessing peoUw or exclusive privtloges ; 
as the coiiegca of pfaysictatis and surgeons. - A cttlicgo 
is also an acadeimesl institution, endoweil with ro* 
venues, and subject to a private oodo of laws. Its 
particular fom and oonstltution depend upon the 
terms of the foundation. Tha trinns college and uni* 
versity are often confounded in ttodern times, aud in 
doolland and America tha disttnetion has been very 
much lost sight of. A collcga is an instnuUoii fi>r the 
iuivancemeut of learning; a university is fbr the con* 
ferriiig of degrees. At Oxford and Csmbridga a 
collegu hss a twofold oharactar,— 1. as an endowed 
society, composed of a b«ad^ fallowik and icbolare ; sod 
‘J. ns a place of edacatioa. (Ate UUSVlBlifY, Cam* 
nBTpGit UirivKsaiTY, Oxvoan DaxTnnsiTT, Lonsojr 
CirivitttaiTT, iic.) The eoUegas of IPranca arc very 
different from tbosa of tiiis e<Mii|try^.|Mnilg adocationM 
institutions eetabUshed iiuroik|[frOttt Gia opontry, and 
bearing some resemblance to tha Qensao ifriahasia- 
There are about 280 in dLaad th^ are nndsr tha 
control of tbe Uaivorsity of nanaa. 

CoLuav or JvsuoBr^ Scotland, ecMisIsof tha 
supreme civil court, or Odiarl of Sesskm, with all its 
members and ctitcan, inalading advocates, clerks of 
session, olcrks of tha bflls, writacs to tha signet^ 
solicitors before tba supiama ooucW, fro. 

CoLtsaxATB Okobob, in soaslled frora 

having a eoSaga or ahaptaref oaaooaattaofaedtoit, 
but no bishop ; and thus rnsra front aeathedrahwhiah 
is tha see of a bishop. Itfr Bodar Cho iBrisdletioikef 
the bishop of tha diSofidiB it Is aCtuatad. 

CoumnuxTa, keW^ Miris, avallgioat seat frntBied 
amnag tha Arminhma and Bsmlista m, Holland idioitt; 
thh beginning of tha 17th eatit^. ncatvad the 

MO of €toltei|rafr haonara ttegaUad tMiwsam- 
bbwooneget. Thqy ijiaufrli twfoa awmefcb and any 
ona la aBowsd to eapoiiad;#s.Serip«sM nr ofihr vp 
prayaTi .They hoidanarafidouvaationatwloaayrar at 
1 ^ tsydaag wkwao tbaf ataaauiaiuBat 

OoajS»w!?fryh ? «d»ait (ftura Qt, frsUa, ghsal. hi 
Cheia., fra •dnttiOB of pyraiylM ina ttiBtura sm 
tadaloobct. WbettthisablalkttfraKpfwadtothaair, 
tim athar UBd ihi^ OfMorsfri^ IsaalBg balbM a this 
tough pcilfria. Itfrua3smdhiofr«l^foidmniacy,frir 


forminf ao eriiSaial akia «n cx«<Mriataas«ffinst,a 

inpbotogmfrj* (4fraFBotoaBannr.> 

Oouvsiov. (Soo CoMTiBasnt.) 

GoidurBOnaKt, Mlewtir'-f-iaa (Gr. MUHb, alittla 
eakaU were a pec^ of fmaala dovolees, mantfottad by 
Bpsphaniw. ToewrdathaeadoftiiodlhaeuSnTy thay 
— sfrunllBaraiitofrjiddi^andp^diviBBhc^^ 






uyiygRSAX* iHgo^xioy> 


OoUyrinm 


tothoTirnibt annoti^ a toUmM ftifliie 

bonour, at whieh they efi^red eidne. 

CotL 7 inrM« J»t4ir'4>»m <01^. In Xad.^ 

tonnerlr epi»ti«<i to Bny medicament empkfad to 

iHMtTain dmiunoiuit but It ia mnr eoftllned to tcq^al 

remadiea for diaovdan oT Iha cyaa ao ere-aalre^ Of 

ojrA-waab. 

CoLooABu» hi Bot.» a |;eti. of ohmta 

belonginf to the aat. ofd. Aram, The afteddra fa^i 
eu/ento aad ctthera have lam flesbr oerroa, adiiah ara 

iuu(;b mod aa food la Madeireaad the W4Mt ladioaf 

erfacre they ace know* aae 00 o«a»«d(l 0 M,or yarn* (dbe 
3)io«coaiA for the tree yefo*') M maU f nis baa elao 

edible corma, whiebere aacd ae food hitbe Him^yaa. 

C, aoHquunm in JlxypC^ aod V* iMfMDKadift tbefloime 

Be« lalanda, yield oonm whlehafeeafoe. 

CoXiOCTiiru, <fey»o ata ft (Or* delplaielllt)^ tbe hitter 
ouciuubtiir or bitter apikle. a wrJMnaoam draatio bydta- 
goyue eathartlo. Itla tbe fnAi of tba ObnfUaaeo^ 
eyHtku»t apiantheloBohicto tbeaat.o(d« Cumtrbiitmm, 
aod anpMmd to Im Se ^wOd vine** of the Old Tetta- 
inent. Teo hinds of eoloeyato are tcnoarn In ooni- 
mcrce; oamiihr» TitHujf, or paafod eeioeyatt, wbieh ia 
in](M»rtad ftom tbe tamnt, tbe aorlb of Afof<ia,^aad 
Bpaiiif and Mffffodort,^ aapeefoii eatatyotik, arbioh 
oomea flroai Hoyedore. Tbe romor ia tiie beat, and 
is generally employed in mediotaet tbe lifter being 
pnnoipaUy used by dbemiaU for their ahow*boiU«a. 
The aecda posaaea tba purgative property to a altgUt 
extent ; bat the pulp ie by for the moat actlae pert of 
the friut. In large doaea, eolooyoth ia an irritant 
ppiaon. It oarea ita propwUeaton Mnliar bitter xmn< 
eiple, arhiob has been named eoloeyHBUn, 

Conoovn ISAntAy Mmu*, an earthy naaM of lignite^ 
OGcnrriog in a large irregntar bed forty or fifty foot 
thick, near Cologne. 'Wbeta livigated, it forms a pig- 
ment of a brown eolofur. It ia eompoicd of wood 
partially foaaUiaed. 

Coioir> he'-/«n a member or litiib)» in 

Anafe., ia tbe largmt of tbe inteatinea, on ratiier^ the 
largest division ox the Inteatinal eatuU. Tbta canal is 
divided into the anmll and great intestimw, the former 
eonaisting of the doodemim, Jcjuniun, ami ileum ; tli« 
latfor of tbe owcom, ooloa, and rectum. The aremt 
intestine eommeueeaio the right iliac foMu, in a dilate** 
tion of considerable able, oaUed tbe c»eain. ft as- 
cends through the tight iUmbar and bypoehondriac 
regions to tbe wider aurfooe of the liver ; paaseatrana- 
vcrselyaeroM the abdomen, on tbe contliies of the 
epigaairie and umbilM regi^, to tbe left bypoohon* 
dfiao region i deaeendi thtough the left Inmbar region 
to the left iliae foaaa, where A become* codvoIiium), 
nod forma the aigmoid flekure* foom whiob the rectum 
extends to tbe anna* The e«on fa thus divided into 
iVnirparta.<--fheaseeiidiog»tiiai>«verae,deiic«mling, and 
the sigmoid fleinre, Tbe cdkm, in man, averages from 
d to 6 feet in length, and bbottt 2 inciies in diameter. 


OolioaT 


mand of the yagiaMpt deyolvkw on foe IfowleiMfot* 
ootonel, who U teaponaible foriae dafolaiid diiiQiplt^ 
ortbeewpa. 1%» term u not foond fo 
taiy biftovy pdSor to tba tfm of Queen lttlsahet|k 
when aohHwto were eepoiated ever i^mtotsdlvldiM. 
into ten compaidet, ei^ omamaoded by a m^tein.: It 
ia MppoSad to be derived from the iMltn eerenorfoa# 


wbkiU impUee tbe act of inateffiiBg an oiBleer in foe 
eommmtd of a eorpa of meof aod foiesemni fivdbahle, 
aa eeMmff i» tbe spniiifo title for ea pmoar of foil 
raeh. 

CoftOMxtttrtoir. (foaOoMirx.) 

Ctotofasawmr Sooivrt, iel»ew*<- a e » al wt , la a Sjo^ 
elato w fo^nitad Stataa ofAmariee, fomndadhi ISM, 
wftib aview ^*to nKomota and exeeute a planfor aelo- 
nixing fwith foew oonaent) >tbe Urea people of eoleur 
midmg in foal doontry, eltber in Afttee or aeine other 
plaoe, aa Oopfraae ahaU deam espedtant/V Bbcrhro, 
on the westito eoait of Aikica. wm aeloctea aa a anit- 
abie aput forlha adlony, and in 1820 the tot ahip was 
dii^tohad with 08 eofoniaia. In 1808 it eenlained 
more than 1,200 inhablt*Dta) and aubaaqnetdly it 
received the name of Liberia. In 184i7 Lilieria, with 
tbe fttU ooBsent of the acciety, became mi iadanendent 
rcpnblio. From the fouBdation of tbe sooiaty down to 
lSi30 ite raeeipta have beco 1,800.030 doUaca, and it has 
~ int out neany 10,000 atmigraots. 

Oouwitaux, holr-enMtw (Lat. eelMeifie, a ecdanm), 
the name given in Arab, to a row of columna wldeb are 
generally ^aced in foont of a large building, and mip* 
port a roof pM^aoUng foom thd^bullding tUelfi thus 
forming a porttoo, when a colonnade is eonttnued 
round the whole of foa anterior abottdiiMri or the 
interior if it bea qnedrangle with a court in the centre, 
it is called a pertaiyla. Oolonuadet are to be seen in 
fomt of the British Mfuaenin, . the llalian Openu 
House, Oovent Qarden, and round Iler Mayea^'s 
Theatre ia the Ilaymarbet. 

CoLOMT, kot**oi»§ (haX» edanfo, a poaaemlon inland, 
a farm ; from cofo, 1 tiU or etiHivate), originally Slg* 
miied a nnmlier of peraons tcaaaferred from one oouii* 
try or place to another, where lands were aUotted to 
tiim. Dr. Johnson defines It to be ** a body ofpeople 
drawn from the mother^eoantry to inhabit some distaut 
plsoa.** If to thfo we that they silU retain a oer* 

tain pohiical couneetion with the mother*coimtry, the 
definition will be snilteiently ootract. Poor hinoa of, 
colonics are diatiaguitbifble r-^1. Basil ns serve to ease 
the inhabitants of a eoiitntfy where tbe pwe^e have 
become too numerous to aubaiai oonventenUy toge- 
ther ; 2. those etiabliebed by vletora among a van- 
nuiabedpeoplettokeep them to awe and obediencoi 
8. those fonned by emfgranta driven by rpprcMion from 
thoir nati^p country to seek peece and anbsiernnee in 
disunt narte; A such at are formed solely for pur- 
poses of trade. In lb* first of thase aenaet, colontaa* 
turn must have taken place at a very early period of 

BKa BfcjmAea n e Mbtsmaa fibsA leieammes Wsajam kmaamwa 


l/etween tbe banda of OMaenfor fibre into varaiita nto- 
niinences, more or leai regular in their form, m wbirh 
tbe findee Indgn for a tiiao, and beeonte deprived of 
imielf oftbelrmOlilMin an. foey am koUad onwards by 
the periataltio action to foa teotwn and anus. The 
cotonie envdoped fotbesarofui membraiieeaUed the 
pedtoaewA, wbieb fonas foe exfpamal eoveriagof all 
the abdominal vfmem. (Ac Ifitxatmn.) 

CotoWi in Onaa., fa a pcint to ohasveter Harmed 
foie li), and to used to^Mrh • pfiuaelaeafoikafoat 
of a pMod» and fftotto foaa foto ttf a acniiooloBj | 
twimthertomaybe aefo tobawsad tfoetofoesenaeaf 
apaaeatotoeonii|klete,batfoeeMitane« toDOteoaelnded. 
Itdistiagwtahse a xaember of a aaoteane wtofo wosM 
rafoeasompletoacnteaaaor ftoel$;battof^ew«A to 
aRaddifo^pswt,m«ltatowotoi^n«doiNn)^^ U 
«rMtiee,av«nentoiig foe beak witosip of foe wresant 
|tof and tsafosto me foefnei^ eom* 

fiemadedt ss^ ind na d , foe foimr to mMrgdtow iwy 
muon out afaaa, 

Coioms Jnw'-asI (Vk.), foo Mgaettoabf aifod 
oflicec who hat ibb eomauMd of a refdmaat to bet- 
tafioa. Ttoealoiielto*d^*^**fii>Betotog«af«t%g^ 
to nmpa saetitoclfito geaenrnfoeer I6r dtotfBgsfohed | 
aerttoea; aadfoeolmiaastoesiiiiss the aet«alfepit*i 


the globe. Tbese, however, were not stnetly oohmbHa, 
in the sense in which foe word ia now naed, for fo** 
parent country bed no eentrol over tbe tattlers, and 
afforded forte no protaotioa. Tbe Bhwiictoiui were 
foe eadieti people foet we bam any aaeonnt of send- 
ing out colonea. In foelr commemial enterprieet iliey 
eatabHsbed eoloaiea in Cypr”*^ Crete, Bicily ,iitid other 
totanda of the BCaditorrencsn, and on foe eoea^ of 
Bpato. Tbe Ctoaeha were eeribr prompted tooofamfse- , 
tite to the barrow Ibnits of their torritoty ; and tlfto 
eetabOiiM oomnwatotos In Asia hfiaor ebi foetotoete 
and eoMta of foe MedtterreneetL BfoL tbo^ thee* 
eomtnaiiitiea wereto dose eonoentUm with foe fMurant 
etetaa, they v’OTk ma st^to eabmtoe iw^ modern 
tease of foe tefok Otolittmmto ymtoito 
toorgatdze a ^atomof afofidfottoa ayStoi^b the 
eatowata atfil remained wH^ tofoa eeatnilpeifcr. 
The earhec ftonmn enloeiki%em:iNtoBd to eatabliab- 
iagbodtoa of foMaeb dltteeai to plaect {atom to wtr, 
who exarcised eefoctito wcto foo venqutoM, and 
kepttlism to sfiMtoCtott: tb ttoBomen pi>wer. Coto' 
utoa were foe outiioato of 4iia etopiM, tbe nieabs by 
wbtoh fo* Lotto istotoaie ead errilidettoo ware tot* 
preaaed cu eubjeot pmln, Acoordtog to Bervlaa. 
^*o toteay iaatoetoty ififiifoii led to oaabadvtoolUea 






THK pXCTXOKABt OF 


Colony 


COlOBVUll 


plACA, fbnn'iihed wit|i dwellingii given to them tmder 
ciirtain oonditione nod tegalationa.'* Thegr tfe eent; 
out by a decree of the etftte, or with the mend oon- 
snnr. of the peoplo. **^oee who leaire wiUiont encAi « 
coneent, hut In oooeequeooe df civil dlieeniionf, ere 
not eoloniee/* The Bomaoi hnd two kinde of ocdo- 
nitw,— the-Uomen end the Letttu The Inbehiteuta 
of the former bed nearly all the righte of Boman 
ritieene, exeept •uirraee, end obiervea the lewe, reli* 

Ki’onj and feetlvale of Kome. The T^ithi ooloniita» on 
ilte other hand, iboogh enbteet to the aopremaoy of 
JSome, formed a.Mparete eihtetluidpoeeeMiM a contii- 
t.ntton of their own. They did not cidcnr the rlghta of 
citixenebip, end in war terved not in the legionsi hut 
among the auxiliarioB. There were eilao miliury oolo- 
uiee, which oonsieted of soldiers to whom land was 
given, instead of pay and provisions, after their 
ranipaigtjs. In modern times the states pf Oenoa and 
Venice were the ilrst to inm thelj^|miention to 
colonisation. The colonial estabUsn^hta of the 
Genoese wore commercial, similar to those of the 
micicnt Tfaccnicians. They were governed by con- 
suls sent from Oonua, and the order and jnsitce of| 
their admlnislirstion have been much extolTed. The 
Vonetiati'ooloniaation was of a more military chacarter, 
liho that of Rome. Tb^ sought co»«uf«t and do-^ 
minion, and ruled over the earlier iobabitsuts of the 
countries. Fortugneae oolonisation much resenibleil 
tlie Venetian, establishing mUitarv despotisms to ccii< 
tralise the native trade. Aa 'Portugal declined in 
<‘olonial tmWer. ^Ipain rose inhi ominetiee.«'-<niainlv in 
uonscqnenee of the discovery of the Kew W orl J , Their 
settlements were esscutiatly military. Gold and silver 
wore the main objects of their ohtorprjsh.-^-not as the 
legitimate prooeeds of ooiomerce, but as the spuib of 
force. At a lator period, these settlcroeiits uiideru ent 
nuwHdoallon toward a commercial character. The 
Dtttoh. after estntilishing their iudcpendcnce, soon 
turned (hnir attention to extending their commeroial 
relations iu fureicn parts. By the early part of tiie 
ITihctmtury they had taken, one nflor ntioilier. all the 
Portuguese setUemeuts in theRaat. with the except nm 
of Goa ; and hy (he middle of that ceutury their power 
had reitohtM) its height : Uieir pomsessioiis timler the 
jnrisdietion of the governor of Batavia had attained 
the extent of ati empire ; and these magnincent results 
were ni*ooniplishcfl hy a trading oompaiw. like the 
English BasNludiaOompany.auatnaQHged by aboard 
of dircuton in Europe. The chief object of the JJutcU 
iu culoiiisrng was lo inrrease and to monopolixo their 
trade, and to this all their elTorts were directed. The 
French oolonised Cuuada. and, on the whole, in a 
htiumne manner; but their eatablishmeuta wero too 
much of a military charaoter, and the civil popuiation 
increased very slowly. ItOQisimia they bought IVoin 
8paiu, hut niade Httie progress in it. and smd it tn 
the United States, Their recsnily-soquired ov)lony of j 
Algt«ria was obtained by oouqueit. and bus bad to bcj 
imdnt Mined at a great cost of Mood. The English 
eolonies have been acquired in slmogi every possible 
variety of way, — by settlmeut^ by conquest, by treatv. 

They nave genbrelly local leuislatures, elected by the 
}K‘oplr, uod a governor au^ council named by tbe 
anvereign. **Tne Phmniciau eoloqles were factories; 
the Koman eolonies were garrisons ; the Hpauisfa colo- 
iiics were gold-Kuuei voTicod by itaves; France justly 
placed the prbdttCts of her ‘Ai^rian etdony in our 
Kxhibitiem undejr the heading * hliniatry of War.* 

The;Greekcitifl%%llheiunir of ueir grealneas, founded 
new eithm the comterpuFts, of themselveik Rogland 

has had the honoun-Hia honour whigh no dieBatcr cao 

nmvrcnd from her---of becotog the, parent of new 

nations. To colonise in thU, the eeoes. is the 

attribute of l'recdom.'*««<-(^vihim^^ qjfClU Aewri-i 
ran Oolmiett, by Goldwin MIh.) Ttif|^ vm Bumimnai 
important questions in molitKM eoandetea with this 
subject which our lindtwRo not admit of onr enter- 

ing wm. Colonixatioii has been one <if the moat 
uomwtant weans in the spread of rivihjiati<m. The 

nasioa that founds a colony in on unoocuiued cotta- 

try. or » a ai^xy occupied oi4y by savages, e»», 

tendi Ih* dvqpiifB m eivlUsationTlt way be to anitheSaraeenstoadewofBmMa* wholoei^edMOeakims 
indefinite The eommereisl interoourse that ' with the metal. One of the meet remaiMle works 

springs up mWieB • mother-country and her co2o*|of tfais fciadm modem times Is the cMomsI statue of 
ftivs is nacessii^ pf great advantage to the fisiiiiers Bn«Bim» i* Huiueh. U rapeaseiita 


but afker n ooloeg^ has been fully estabUshed, sad jpnt 
on sndh a iboUag » to be able to mahilahi itself, it 
comet to he an Important qtieetion how fur it is ri|^ 
or proper to tbe soother-oouatry to retain iirsiib% 
jeetion. It is rwely the case toot a colony yields a 
greater revenue thsa is reqairCd for it» government 
sod defence, and the delloiency must neoestarily fall 
upomlhe mother-oonntry. The total expense of her 
voriom colonies to Britain is upwards of £4,000^)00 
annually. ** If onr present rMation with a colony such 
as Jamaica or Oanada entails any espeusa on the 
mother-countiTf we may /ask whether all the com- 
mercial advantages that result fimm this relation would 
not be eqnulbr eeemx^d |f only the free commercial 
rdstlon existed, and ibat of adtninistratiun were to 
cease. Ihsin^rt of this view, it is shown that tho 
commerce oi Orest Britain with the United States, 
now free and Independent has increased most wotidcr- 
fuliy since the separMum, and probably more rapidly 
tlinu it would have htersaaed under tbe colonial system. 
This being the ease, a similar increase might be anti- 
cipated in the trade with Oil tbese "'foreign tosscrsIous 
whose trade Is really of any importance.^— (Article 
Coi6nj/, in SnalitM iTo colonies wore ever 

reckoned hnusO vabiume as those which now form the 
United (5ts« ; gnd it was generally smiposed that 

thoir ema'i would be <leeislre of the fate of 

Britain. « >• thtf contrary, however, our tradn, our 
wealth, OUT powe^ have been greatly iticroaecil . 

CoLopHOH, (Gr.)» in Bibl., is applied to 

tho conclusion <ni the last pago of an early-printed 
book, where tho printer’s nssuo, place, date, Ao., w'ero 
inverted, before the iiitroduotion of lulo-paces. It is 
taken from the Orest proverb '*to put a Oi/loplion VO 
it;** mcaninc to complete a thine, in sllu'>ion to the 
famoMi eavnlrr of Colophon, onTouiou city of Asm, 
whose charge usually decided a battlo. 

Coi.oQcxNnnA. CouuntKsu.) 

Colossi i vs, ErtsvLK to WBtko-loBh'-jfaiiSy is one of 
the Bin slier canonical opistiee of the Kew Testumeut, 
addressed by St. Faul to the Christians of Colossie. a 
city of Fho'gia. Tim evidenens in fav'oiir of llie 
authenticity of this epistle arc sp strong, that few even 
of tho extreme rutioinilists of the present day have 
▼euiured to deny it. It is generally believed to hare 
been written by the apostle Paul trotn Itoiuo about 
A.i>. 02. There is a very close connection between this 
epistle and (hat addressed to the JSpbesians. They 
ivcro both written about the seme time, and tho condi- 
tion of both obnrehes was somewhat similar. Tlip 
chief object of the apostle in this epistle was, evidently 
to counteract certain philosbphio or Judsistlc dcctrinoa 
that had crept iuto thi (k))oMijsaehurclK'aBd which ho 
regarded an endotigerii^ fbh purity of tho Christian 
religion. Ho exhorts them mdfastjy to adhere to 
tho doctrines which he toughti and to rdeot all such 
errors. From the aUttsious made to tnem in this 
epistle, w o gather that in many respects they reaeni- 
bled the dreamy speculatloas <h the dewiab TSssenes. 
moulde<l and extended contact wUk the llfise philo- 
sophy which, under the locm and name of Gaostseism, 
prevailed over the East. , 

OoLossvs, Ao-los'-eus (Let.), w word need by the 
ancient Greeks and Rosaana to derignato a statue of 
gigantic sise* The moet nmkrkaMe work of tlda kind 
was the CoLossUs of Rhodes, a sfaAue of Apollo, or the 
Snn, triueh woe to hii^i that, it is said, shim in fbU sail 
could pass between its legs. It was oonsiaered one of, 
the seven wonders of the wocid, ao4 was Uio work 


years iu xns , 

and atood wUb’extoadtd jW on the biro mdse w£iok 
formed theentrsikce into taeiiarboor. Aeeordiagto 

PliajriitcQit^ialentii, andfiswnertoMoould embtaee 

its tmanb. WiiMn was a ^kal aiairoate. which Jed 
to the auipmft, whence, by utoaiis of a great mirtor 

attached to the neck, Syria and -the ohipsproeeedHig to 

Rgy^sM^tbetean, TldaltolinmatMm w^ 
down and abattered ta kn eaf^uakam about 

gfl^-eix yem aAer iw s*reetkm.,X/ For fifig years the 

Awginmiislay about the base, when tbn|^ wereeold^ 




! repeetoiite nTItoatoTii^ 





l727tVjpESAli lOTOUMAtlOIv 


OolOQI* 


A of n»jf« 8 tto Aiion hj k«riuA«, a&4 

k ^ M to itmtog on » gnuiito jpeSwta! 


ifcjw^-itr (lAt. !Bw BOnrcvi of oU 

colour to lights ai m^y roodito iw »e«n ou cnJltog tore* 

t&CDibmnco tbd ootottrleis ana almovt indiatingvMltiikbto 
' appearance of ol^^to to a room from wbiob tfaaltobt 
hue been nei^j eoHreto esuloded. When the U^V.to 
who 11 ;ir shut ont, aU ie nark, and we cannot dtotingnaui 
anything to therocMn ; Imt ae it to gradually M«a4mtoto4« 
wo liogin to reoQgntoe the fOrva of ohieete* oilof whieh 
appear to be of a dark neutral tint, and at loatj v,hen 

the aon’a rayti or nyu of orttflelid lt|ht, ore portnittoM 


DiarxRiuon) Bainbow* rkmutofii 
tiuia wfaicb ri|nge in the ftdlowi 
yellow, greent btoe, riototi and. 
Bupposed to thtwhamta 


O&OUM) into 
r i-^rodyoriagef 
Theeetoittwere 
ii hut it to now 


known that light eonttoli of rayh of the three pr^ttoe 
coloura^ red, nine, and yettoir« and that the othera, 
which were origtoaito rankhd among thp priinitifc 
colours, ore in reality aeoondary or oonplementary 
odours, formed by tiie onion of any two of the primmre 
tints. Now, when the tuOUght falto on any obtoet, it 
either reQoctaor abaorhetbe whole of the rays of which 
light la composed, or it reflects tome and absorbs the 
reniaiuiler. When the whole of tlu» incidental light to 
reflected, the objeet, if it be onpoUshed, appears to be 
white : ir aU the rays are absorbed, ttseems to bo blaok ; 
but if part of the rays are absorbed and part reflected, 
it appears to be of the colottr of those rays that are 
reflected ; thus, ^ply, it all the rays except red arc 
ftbsorlvttd, and the rod rarsoidy arerefloeted, the object 
will appear to be red j « all except tho liluo rays are 
alisorbed, it wilt seem to bo blue. All rariatioDs of 
colour are produced by the rcfleotlQn of certaiu rays 
in coinbiuaUon : thus, if the surface of any obieot or 
ninteriul absorbs all tho red rays, reflecting those of 
blue and yellow, these will tom green by combination, 
nn«i the article reflect or scatter rays of a greou Unt, 
and appear to be of a mreen colour. When light, there* 
fore, fails on any batty, if it bejpoliihed, the rays are 
almost entirely reflected j but if its surface be without 
polish, and opaque, a part of the raya of which light to 
composed are ob^oM, sad part reflected, which 
causes the surface to astnme the apparent colour which 
it presents to our MUte of sight. The perception of 
form, howernr, is oanssd by the endless rariationofi 
light and shadow falling on the pndecting and receding 
portions of any objeet j and when a painter represents 
any person or thing op canvas or paper, be produces 
the appearanos of roondnais, angularity, and sohdity, 
that bstoqg to toe tom oftluiora^ he » painting, by 
making the tint that he to ostogllghter for those nor* 
tions on wbiA the flght lslls,aod darker for those that 
areinshadow. Tbas.iarsprasenttogapieceof armonr 
formed of Mlisbed steel, the high l^ibts which repra* 
sent the pnaiitieot points sod ndgea, fhnn which tho 
light is reflected wito the greatest bniliao« 7 , are put 
in with opaque white cotourtog matter, whito 
parts whi^ are removed 60 m the 


qoe white c<dourtQg matter, whito those 
. are removed from the tight, or which, in 

other tmrds, are in ehadow, ate represented by pig- 
ments of a dark odloqr, or veir dark shades of fhe 
normal tint whieb ihe^eottoe softoce of the object 
natarady eihibite. A Ibrtber uotioe of ooloor oon- 
nected with tbs Hut axis will be Ibitsd in theartiole 
devoted to Paiutiug, (dto PanskiNff*) 

Cotiouu BiiXirjnirlMs to • ooftotoi defect of ttotoUg 
flrom v^eh the eye li lueapdble of* disttoiiRiishlM 
cdoiirs. It is of ttoree kiii^r-*{l) Au i^Uty to 
dtotlngutob any cokmrspnp^ td oelled. the person 
being onty am to dfstiaguidh while and btaek^Ugbt 
and sh^e- dl) An faabffitg^ dirtiuj^sh betiSen 


or be»j 



the primery oelovrs, fgd, , . 

tween thcee aUd toe eecoujflaey oe 

aa * 

to dlSttUL-.^ , _ 

iwrotraitoite. Tbetoto tom to rstoi toeueo^ 

third are oominoii- Ito. Oetwge Wiieon tou^^ tlietosfi 
1 , 1 M persona exMulsed by him in Edtobiiswb, flg, er t 
in 177, were eWioor bfludi of toeteSlceBtouaMi^ 

'1 green, 10 Inwm with giveu, eud 2S blue with 
' Ohe edioto* tom Ui^ to Ito satotelm 
497 


C 6 tuiim 


each other aro,«-<i 
crimson, scarlet 




toUsad hrigto grooniig) bvoton, iwedoding^dnU red# 
with dark or ^ gfmi (S) puipk, fnctodlng atokw 
enmeon, iUai^ isve n4«, and ot^ ' 


blue, with blue f (4) ... , ,,, 

eluding nrHnson and scacl^ with l^k| (d) _ 
^nts of all oolonrs, each as straw-ootonh AnU with 
white} (t) dark shades of all obtoare, snob aa daret, 
purple, oUve, blue, with btoehu 0 (dpu? hfladnees to 
nectoiteigr,^ and fsncrally abow# itsetf Jn more thah 
onaineiaberefaflsBiily, Theeattseoflttonot known r 
but it to gsnersSly retorted to some peoaliarity or 
ftruhtorein the rstioa or brain. ;The snl^t is of 
great praeltosi tmporUaee, toom tho extent to whloh 
oolourcd sj(^s ere employed on railways and at sea. 
— tlef. NsNordtoi on tbW ^iiiutosss, by Dr, Oeorgn 
Wilson-l^n^h. 1345. 

Cototrn Vsjpvnia. (Are Potirenmoan Pnrvtnro.) 

OoiiOVMgg Mjgfkn, bal'-ar-leigr.— Most "tegnteblo 
•abstances oontsin toUmring matter that can ba sepa- 
rated fh>m them. Many of them are used as dye* 
■tuflni. They are found m ell tho difl'erent organs of 
plants. In madder and turmerio tlicy are fipund In 


ey are IvmMlied by the antliers, while in anuatto 
a Persian beitlea tney are obtained toum the seeds. 
Many (pouring matters are possessed of no tinctorial 

S ower is they exist in the plant, and It is not until 
ley are brought into contact with some ohcmicol 
agent, such as oxygen or ammouia^ that give 
evidence of anwrcolonflc property. BxantplM of these 
may he indicafed in tho eases of indigo audtheliohens. 
Cofotiriag matters generalty are destroyed by oxygen, 
ehiinine, and sulphttr, especially when these bodies act 
in conjunction with solar light. There ere, however, 
exceptions to this, sa some eolonvingniaUerf require 
to be oxidised before developing any colour. Cofimr- 
ing matters which arc eapable of Axing themselves to 
fabrics without the intervsntfon of any outer snbstinoo, 
are cnlled suhstenfto# cotomw; those which require n. 
mordant are called cc^reftea eofoun. The colouring 
matter of animal snhstanees appears to be doc in a 
great measure to iron. Jn mlnenus colour rssaltsflrom 
a variety of different clemonts,— 4ron, ohrominr, and 
copper appearing to pliiy the largwt part in painting 
the earth, 

CoLTsrooT. (AiNrTl7ton.A90.) 

ConuMBiD/B, (tit. cotumBa, s dove), n 

fam. of birds compelsingtho pigeons, doves, and turtle- 
doves. The Cotoia 6 <dw are chiefly remarkablo for that 
way in n faicb they fosd theiryoung. The hirers crop to 
furnished with nnmsrous glands, which, in both sexes, 
become dntelopcd during incubation. These glanda 
secrete a sort of loilhy snhetanoc, with whidii the food 
that passes into the nrop it moistened. Saturated 
with this fluid, the food toregorgitstod bytbeold Hide 
fur the nourishment of the y^ng, ' (She Tionow.) 

ConuHXLLUCtoli, Xnl 4 i*ise{-tomi'-ic-e, in But., A 
small net, ord. of dtootytedonona plants in the sob- 
clase CvnUffforof^ It coostots of tho single genna 
Cobiwliw, which indttdes three apociss,-H»Tergreaii 
shrubs with opposite exsto^te teaves and unsym- 
metrical termisst yellow flowers. They are sadvan 
of Mexico and Pem. Their ptopc^e* and turn 
nnknown, ^ 

CoLUxir, (lAt, coIhsim, a coin III 

Arch., tlte name given to a pillar whteh ianead to 
port a inpeitiieamheiit weight to Vartont vtntef . It 
onnilsta or three ptoto,-‘the base (see Sotoji . wo 
cifoital, whtoh gif ee the distfo^vo qluanetar to tho 

whole cotomn in classic amUtectora (mw t 

and fhe abaft, which Ibrnia Ujo ceimlflaH of.tHo 

colnmn between the cajfltod an^hhfeo,^ Ahtbei'pawto 


forms of the capitals m th« 
tstttnre have been altos^. Ml 
neneiaary here to treat Oftjbai 
etroitlar in f 


^ofdtoaofMnhi* 
ib,wfltjnereljr Jto 
sse weto 


l^esewei 
jofeoinmna 
.. ,.jted Of oma- 

fomdtigtootntonto 


formj bntthd 

of aQ orders except the 
mented wfCh 

without IHtofa hetwnoir'tbff gvooves, wfaiieeoliii^ w 
the rematoing or4«fe Mlvw AUaii between the gvoofei^ 





■tag DlCTI<mAKgJ^ 








Oolunm 


•nd th« crooTCf ^emndves ta9 aittob 4M|><Mr« ImtIiik 
tltHr horixontal Motion in th« form of % wukMf or 
((•?mi*oUipM. BometimM tba flatioft it nDod np to otw- 
tiiird tbe height from tim liHe with eotling, either 
pUin or oflMimeotflid. tin ChPMfcs and Bomani out 
their oohmifia in anobn nannef aa to make tbom twall 
'out alightlj- Hi nbont on««tbird of tlto ontire Mgbi 
fromthoboM. Tbiawaac^edtbatnfaafroftiiteoohi^, 
and mui effeoted b/ meant of » ebding rate known at 
the rule of Hieomedet. (Tbe measurement tad fumkir-* 
tionof eolmuM were regulated by the diemieter of tbe 
lower end of tbe shaftt trbieb wae divided into two 
parts oaQed modules, eaoh mndiila bets|t subdivided 
into thirty minutes. PeettUarities in the emumns need 
in (he arobiiecture of didbrenteonfttriee end periods 
win be nolioed in ^e artieles deroted to each atyle 
arehiteeture reepeotively.^Jfiifl 8ir W« ChamDers'e 
Arehileoturt ; Btvart’a Athtm. 

OoLOWjr.^In Mil., when a body of troopa are dii« 
posed in tooh a manner aa to j^rei^t a narrow front, 
they are said to be in column. The term ** in eoltimn '* 
js aiametrically oppoied to that of **fri liae,*^ when 
troops present an eatended front, Adivision or brigade 
may be-^nned in column of battalions, and arogioient 
or battiSon in cohimn of oompanies, tbe regimeata or 
oooipanios, as the cate may be, being generally moved 
to tno rear of that on tbe ‘ini^ or left flank. In 
msDoravring a single company, ‘it may be formed in 
column of aabdivisione or eeatkas t in forming close 
oolumn of sections, tb# formatiob is msdeonthi second 
eection, or left section of the right subdivition ; the 
flrat section moving to tbo front of it, and the third 
and fourth to the rear. 'When sactiona, sobdivisiona, 
oompaniaa, or reglmanta. forming a oohimn, are at 
auch a disitanco frtmv aSen other that they can wheel 
into an unbroken line, they are said to be in open 
oolumn : when within oae*fourth of tbe length of either 
of tbe divisions named, they are in qnarter>diitaoce 
colimm : and when witun anwpaeen of eaeh other, in 
oloae oolnmn. 

CovjL, M*ma (Or, km9$ fron hec, X lie down), in 
XMth., it used to denote a diaeaeed condition ot the 
brsin, numifesting itself in a itaCo of insensibility re- 
sembling sleep, from which the patient cannot be 
aroused, Or only iu a veryjpartlal degree. Ooma may 
result from congestion or nssmorybage in the brain, or 
.from any abnormal preasaro on that organ ; from the 
agency m narcotic poiaoni or alooitoli from eahans- 
tion arising from the loss of blood, or from the action 
on the blood of va^os morbid product* j^erated 
within the system, flUgbt ooma duTera but Bttle from 
profound aleep \ but la complete ooma the pptient la 
entirely shut oft from tbe exlsmil world, and is qnite 
dead to iQ eiteroal impressions. Usdieal writers dis- 
tinguish asnreral varieties of coUM, tbe chief of which 
are the eeiaa friyU and tbo eoam rnmnoUnttm, Tbe 
former Ig obanieteriflad by * eonataal dispositloo to 
sleep, without XisUhmInto a quiet, eound, or natnral 
aluniber, aeeompanled by delirmagt, muttering, and 
agitationi the Imler la marked by profound sleep, 
without the power of awukeoiag^cpoiitsoeotuly, and, if 
roused, almoil immediately ehuonginto tbe same atate. 
Any of tile forma of eonm may eosne ou suddenly, and 
teftninata epeedi^ in deethi €9 itmiy oome on gra- 


The causae and cteaeteiistimuf thtodlaeaaelmgso 
variouf, foilraaliuent UHWtalifoneeaiaarilir vary i geue- 
rally, tbeobfie|fo^me«ui^htiibid^^ 
irritAnfotoafddsempatimltffueMfllm^ , 
CouBiwATioir, he as' e fo.e y .tit«ii, la ^oL Boos., is 
dettnsd to be an agnMUaebt Of unfon ameag work-. 

cugag^*' ,Tbis ia the tenfo in wldsbiliecommobfy , 
uead, hut it may also ha apittad to h uuloa amoeg 
mastuea or esspIloyemtokecipnppidoetorkMid^n 
watsi* Fonnetly the govemmeui eontideced it 
dn^ (0 lafovflire larg^ in eontraeta «cl«^ Info 
fmtweea SMstera and aervanta. Xispartienlijr,esfere 
laws wiraeuiiHMagaiaat wotimMaaom togelbigr 
.ioralMtiMfrtfo|eaortoomNwetlmfrr^ The 
icjttstlee ofifreee «Mtetmei|M became so apparent that 
te ISte a beuMbMua t€ the Bouse of Gonimona waa 


appolufod to Inquire into and report upon tirnttu Xa j 
terms of this report, act ft Oeo. IT, e. 8ft (Iftfld), wee * 
passed, rcpcathNK all tbe statnie aw ocmusiOp 
against eombfo^ons of masters or of wosicmeni -aa^ ‘ 
provided a snmwacy mode of eonvietian end apiintsh* 
meat, not exceeding iwo mfmtfaa ^impiiaomiiiNit, for 
violent interforeace with workman or master, and for 
eomninatioos for that purpete. This etaCnte bating 
been found defective^ another wsa paesed the following 
year (6 Oeo. IV.. o. 188), wUoh now regolatea this 
sulneet. It legatiace aUmeetings or agreements, either 
verbsl or written, for regulating tbe rate of wages or 
boars of work; but, at the same time, tt imposes a 
I penalty of not aMcetbap three moutba' imprisonmeot, 
•irith or witbiotttlttwdlmmur«fora&y one umng violeoee 
or thrests to make w vorkman leave his hiring or 
return worhonAnisbed, or refuse to accept work, or 
helongio any doh or eontnbnta to a common fund, 
or psy any line tetuoi belouging to a club or con* 
tribating to a eommon fond, w for usiog violeiieo . 
to make any matter alter his mode of carding on bfw , 
bueinest. At present, tberurons, eombinations to mis# 
wages or Umit tbe bourn of labm ere perfeotiy legal, 
if unaeoompettind by threats or violence; Irat any 
attempts at 'uftitfidating or pneventing maeien from 
emplcmg '>.te%.Workmei^ or other woakmen from 
taking em} . at a^ wages they please, are 

illegsl; Co:v;binsi|m bM ite rij^t cide and its wrong ; . 
it is right when used as a means of protection, wrong 
when resorted to for oppression, focengtbaod shlU are 
to tbe poor man what etenk is to the oapitslUt, and to 
hinder him from emidoying ibis strength and skill in 
what manner bn thinks proper, without irduty to hie 
neighbour, ia n plain violation ox the roost sacred rights 
of man. ** A hundred or » thousnnd cspitaliets may 
form. tbemaelvM into a company or oombinatioB, talm 
all their meaeures in eommen, and dispose of their pn> 
perty as they may, in their eoUeetive capsM^, lodge 
moat ndvantageoue for their Intneets. And why sbwud 
not a hundred or a tiMnaaiid Inhourers be -aUowtd to 
do the nime bf fheir ttodtf Of all tbe rarieties of 
property which a nun can posaesa, the foenliies of his 
mind and the powers of btebody are most particularly 
his own. And to fetter him in the mode in whicK be IS 
to exercise or dispoea of these faonlties and powers, is 
a manifest enoroachment on tbe most inviolMdnd^ nil 
rights, and can bo jnstifled only by an ovi^pbaliuiDg 
necetsity.*'^(ir. fi. JfeCblfoek.) These romam, hpw- 
evor.apply exclusively to volmitssy eombinations among 
workmen, and are not xntasded to oonntonauce, iur tha 
slightest degM (be attempfotbaS atn eonetimea made 
by oombinad workmen fotmhiy to prevsoft othessfrom 
woricing, except on the tom «M ooodxtions they have 
fixed for their own eondueA Xba wages of any set of 
men who entsr into eombiiistion for the ponm of 
tniaing them, most be eithar below the tiatutol obA 
proper rate, or equal to or above that rate, 
the first ease, than, it woald ba obvioiu^ ifolust J 
oppreeafve to prevent tbeai irom adoptlaf any,,]^ 
snres, not iidnrkme to tha riffols of olhSlA toir 
their claim, cftcctucl. 7aw inastaia -wfiUag9 r 
to riuse weges,afidl]|eelaiiuofoaaor nfow to' 
is likely to be diaregnrdadt ■iid,tiier«forsw1i 
when a number of them aomUna and aat j 
neonsly, that their demtods art likely to be n. 

The enhject ^ IHegd eombmationa wiU bo l 

treated under the heads of OokwsaaoT and fioeiixiae 
(whidb sM).*"Jfoc!y rfc a adto Whaialasi 

Comuafioaft. 

CoxuaB»aouj|« he mft iu jfoy s < cj lnr 



balan fian» a imt- m ^ foeutfMmMw 
sub-dass odEM^forw. Tasaw are to gunern astanbout 
toOtpseiea, wbwhiM euetoiivatonailfres of tbetco^^ 
parts of AuMnea, AAton, and Alin. . Ttoes or smbs 
wifo aitiiniihdn entlretoam wtomot dote, and flowers 
altber ptofoct or uftfoamal.. In Dm flower we may 
femifo mtaipmor calyx, idfof AHl-loM 
limb; patoto equal fa tmSm tq, aad illnaato with, 
timtobes of the ealykt stamens kMartedwtfh the petids 
on tho cnfyx, g«nwral|y twfoa naiwmeMmsto dutldm 
of that part, tboagh eDmatSmei thrioo m many, nod 
•omotimee taqxnd to tham in numba; The oim Is 
ttmaikabio for thopraims of sAatodntenStoia^la, 
wbiehvendm tbe hitfim of somsspaelBO, A ^fr& 
■nd fiowenof otom usM for t a m sg sad dytisg. 



c 3B«th« of Aficiott. ptoduee« « kind of 

'T»iretAb£6 ir«x,lrhioli fi OAttfldeilifH^ bTtboC«inv«» 
^lu> inskooaoof it todmtlAeir TietiiAb* (£ii«»3^A* 
XHJIAUA.) 

CoimriMir, eomlMfo. I bum), 

• teno A^piioa to fb« iiboaomaooti th»t tiiitM pl»^ 
when eUtfmioiki aotioa i* tit<fid«itt!br ioteoeo to proim 
]i(i:ht and boat. Cboet aro Mnaetiiufti ditlded into 
c«mbafltitdMMidiiq>Mrlmof eomlmtioo. llioidao, 
eonvrycfd by cuslio fl«ii»ti|leatioa it »a omMout o&«» 
Air ii tok«o to be * it^poiter of domboitioo^ end 
bpdfozeBgMiraridfioierHaAoeombiittiMe) batif kbo 
oonditioni are nrrened,^ ivo at* obHted Ip. lltor oinr 
cioMifloatioiis for a jet of «t baif bo 

borQtmaaAunoepbefOdflvdfOMn* * 

CousirsiTiop, Srbittaiiiiopa UtmtMt bi * aabjaek 
that has Crom time io tima'i{i»im Irina to a ePniideniblfl 
oittociTit of ditttOMkm fii btuieren and dfabe* 
lieTPr«. Numerosii appermtfyvcflinittfkMmiKtatigd eaiea 
are pivimt of tbi* pbattOttMUMti bat tbe diffieottUa of 
aceouefcisff for tbe tdtemind ehanCM involved in iaoh 
a case have caaaed lamy eiataeBt pereona to ndoct tbe 
tvkule matter, and eoafM thatoofte Of tba eaitea have 
been eudleiently tMli autliattliciated. On a nmnt erhere 
doctors differ to tuodi^wpiiMr weff reflramlrom tpvinit 
an opinioti. The ewiae to wbieb it is iiiiial }7 traeed ii 
' ffnm inrrinjjeranee^ Tha rtettair 11 alinoet invariablj 
H woman, fat. and rantemdar to years of ajje. The 
f*am« is described as of aMOish ool^r, ttbscura in the 
hijlit, vid oxtittgafehed with diffioatty by water. Rome- 
times the body is said to have been oomnmed so as to 
onimbie to pieees when aiPtad« without the clothes 
betnirbarAea; mother oases the eotnbtisikm has ex- 
tended to tie*ghbo«ntit|; olijeehi. The ashes are always 
a rally hiod of ePPt ; and a shaiftar greasy matter, of 
fiBt.td odour, is ffeposStsd oa'oldeets around. 

CoicsosnosMRraa, a tube of hard German elass 
drawn out to a point at onadsd, and used forcalcminf 
orjianic matter in oiwanio aualpitfS. 

^uauT, {Ot. kom^ a village, and ode, 

a song), is applied to eoa of the two hinds of dramatic 
poetry, and it so named beoause anciently sung at 
TiUitgo festivalSi bp rustic actors. The object of comedy 
is to expose to eenswre and ridtonie the fonies and 
vices of mauhind. It natursQy ditides itself into two 
hiodc, •^■comedy of eharactor and eemedy of idtrigue. 
In Che former the display of somo peouliar charseter 
iscbipfty aimed ct; and the action Is contrived with 
a view to this end, and if treated as sobordioato to it. 
In the Udier theplel or aolloii prthe play i« mode the 
djprtDcipal obleel. The eomediea are obiofly 

^MmeM Off chaneCcr, tbe ISiShW mostly comedies of I 
intrigue. In good eomw^bolhebBraelerittios should be 
proimriyinim together. In comedy, tbe incidents and 
languagnappfoacih neaily totbose of ordinary life, and 
the tenttination of iU iatftgne Is b^ppy. The ancient 
emnedy ooasisted in direct nod avowed eatrrs against 
partioiilar^^sn persona^ who were bronght upon the 

(Or. hoiidess, from Jmnml hair). Hi 
Astron., the name gfren to Inminoits oeMSal bodies 
wbkSi ooeatlolneUy mear in the hhavens, consisting of; 
nroond Imdy. iermtA the hhad; to which n long stream 
“ ” “ > tau, which 


of £ 11 ^ la geusralbr appended, eslted the . 
etretebM across tbe neavsws Ibr tome oonsldereble 
distaficp. ^e hand nepMs. tor the meet part, of sn 
iU’deflMkindw^ bane, wm slwight masa of liflht 
in the atniM, eaUed the wh^ resemblee a 

etarorsmrillfilaiHtfcln anpasenteiae and amannoe. 
Tbe esU ia a loitt iMln w %hVifreamiiii;nu»Bl» Imlr 
bebied too bead^ wbabaatoi nanie cornel; la some 
comets, the heed is witonoftahy bnclens wbatover. and 
others have the hntiteoiis bend withoot any tail «h , 
peuMtoit. Tim tad to often ^Itrcntjteajrto; toft of 
toe comet of 18SP. caUed DpmuTe com^ b^ abooi 
(;n.CiM>,00ff mltoatn bn^, whi^ that orthe eemet of 
Idea, one of ^ meet fciilltont ever o b espf s i l . was 
three timee sa tong; These bodtoe travel round ]£he , 
eutt in tha gator of en 'toft^, batoig the tim as one vi] 
its tod. or ia a nunbolto'eiirve. Thiy ate ooty seen 
vtott are at tosfr peribd^ and ^ till to alwayf 

tittned awi^ fran the inn. Comets diffvrcOiMfdenildy 
rrmn escb other Hi torsr, some being vriftioat aoTta& 
as it hat bees Ibldi M they gmetnl^ have a brend 

m 


Htmlnous tail, tUgh^ curved in sh . 

bchnid the head, itore su)n»osea — 

to prognosticate imse ev«st. and | 

coalidered to be witorp^f f^n pf tliw 
Chat surrounds toe earth. THM&»Binbe| 

orbits ^grsnt eceenirtoitT, toe t^atore hfwhii! . 
not difito teiiab fromtM of apdriboto. CohsideriM 
this to be the case, and etsumj^toa path of the comm 
of lags toi^peraboUo to astronomer Halley 

calmitatod iu orbit from Heim’s obserMont. ana 
predicted Ui abpvl "toe end or ITod or 

early pi^ ot ITSP, maltiiid altowanees for the dfsi> 
Mng aoM of the rUaet Xupbtoe. Hani^a m 
dtoiSm was Tftvided. WheMUreepphaiv^ft w^ 
observed o»r<MHtmes>day. 17S8. by a Oerman aS]tre» 

S omcr, and it passed its peribclioti to Hstoh* ITbV. 
Iittt siddiDg to Halley^* fame as an astronomsr. and 
otmflrfntog the theory that Hewton had advanced re- 
specting the revolutSnn of these bodtoi. This eemi 
now known as Hsffcy’i comet, which had been “***- 
in ms. 1166. 16A2.end apjtos 

in and, aiummlng seventy-six years to bo 

tiinc that elapses between its ■uoeewivo appaanaeee 
at its verfibdioa. It wUl be soon again in IvU. A de- 
•otiption of the priaclpsl comets that are known to 
return totlMirperiheHott at daedjMwlodtftWttl be foQfld . 
elsewhesn (ms BrnA'a Comtr. Kircaa'a Oohm), aa 
well as an seoount of the great comet oriDSd. (diw 
JDoiravi'B Cowtr.) The eomeUi of Tay «. Brorsen, and 
ly Arrest, discovered in 1943* and IBni, respto- 
trrely. bare also reappeared at the time eatoulated for 
their return to their perttielioo. The large and bril- 
liant comet of 1690, Which to supposed to be the one 
that appeared to the yesf 49 n.e«,3ust before the death 
of JtthusCssar, and from whioh newton derived the 
data which tod him to assert that eonieis revolved 
round the sun in clCptto or parabolic orbits, was one 
of tbe most remarkable that has ever been observed. 
It presented an appeeraimc Of surpassing iptoiidour^ 
its tail'appeared to extend over an arO of 90^. aiid it 
approached nearer to the aua than any that have yet 
been noticed, eccopt the COONMi Of 1943. which to also 
considered to have sttrpsseed it In mnjpiidovocw ebd 
lustre. It is beyond tbe liouads of possibilito to Stain 
how many comets there gye sevolting roond tbe imn, 
which is the centre of ounsetov systom; bat it may be 
•aid that more than two bundled have been obaervnd 
op to the nreseni; time, the orbits of which bam been 
calculated. Of these, about fll^ revolve to stUpito 
orbito, and six et toast have been observed a|sevcv«l 
suodcavke appeariMoee at^tfaeir pedbelfoo. vfitlt r«- 
spret to their dimensions, u was espevtoined hj micro* 
metric msaAiremeat that the great comet of 1911, 
which to suppose tvorrive at itsperiheCon abdut emne 
tu 3,000 years, had a baSd 14^*000 niitos in ^ama* 
ter, with a nantons In the nsiUra, the diameter of 
which was about 2.940 tnihHi, abd a tail 100/1^000 
mitoa in length. The wiolens of Dnnatf s eomst Wan 
900 miles In diameter, while the dtomeier of .the enr- 
roundiog nebulous base was about 100.000 mitos, and 
the tail. 61,000,000 toilce at ita greatest to»g&. It to 
not known of wbat ntbstaace cemsta coastoti bat It 
to evident tbaty vrhatever ft may be. it must ax* 
tremcly thin, and witboat saiy sensible w«i|^ as stars 
have been observed ebbing ^ 

diminished lustvitWhieAi a 3 
bide from view. Hewton 00 
cnmettobeasoBdb^l 
yd obeerved the pditoib 
ovnr aster, whtob wesod 
they ere solid or ad- ^ 
ou]^ 476.000 mitoa distant 
bom and to ccasidefedto 
mors tbaa 2,0<iO times/^ 

Iron* U is not knawb 
eemetiliattttos 
foroeaetiMoait-,^ 
thrown dr fhnn tha 
i,in adiirdtkKtt 


beat 

r a repuhitoa 
. rea parttolea 

_ distinectoto 

^ frinn fhe eon. 
of eotneis to* 


ffSl’ 

crtmln lengtoaidydtobtoito^i^ 
and deexnase at they gtovabway from ii^thetr masto 
ntttm length being tAamd when at their perifaeltott. 

to 



mE mcrioKA&r of 


Comfrey 


OoatrixT. (Se* SrmirTftu,) 

CoMxm, konMf-fa flmt. to, tm, or *6m» tritb, ftnd 
(>«» to fto).--Conutfnm is tli»^ plMe of Md 

<vmiilia ttio peopte itself, orlAie oMembled aneekinff. 
In the Bomsii eonstikutioo the comifia wers orm* 
tiniy lefKri mootings or Msomblies of the peoplo, uid 
•listlnok from the eomdonee and eondUa. Ci^tm ware 
Lhose ARseQibliM convened by a mogiskntie for the 
i>urpoBe of patting any subject to their vote. There 
irero various kinds of eoirirja/— the cdmitia ^tdaia, 
which met on the C^tol in front of the Curia Colabru, 
whore the people assembled aoled oqly a psssiro part, 
listened to wbat was annonnood, and witoMsad what 
was poformnd.— The comiHa ewrutfa, where the people 
present had to deo|te br thoir votes whether the xnia- 
.mres brnqglit before them should be adopted or re> 
jectod. The main points to be decided were the elec- 
tion of the magistrates, including the king tiiaiielf, the 
passiug of laws, peace and war, and the capital puniril- 
iueut of Bontan oitixens.— 'The oosntia ceaMriato, which 
endeavoured to unite the various elements of which 
the Boman people consisted into one great political 
body, in which power and inllneuee were to be deter- 
7nlncd by properly and age. Tot this {Htrpose Servtus 
TuUiua ditidod the whole body of Boinan oitixena into 
six property classes and 193 centuries or votes ; frf>m 
which the assemblies in which the people* gave ihetr 
votes were called pomiiia cMiuvictta. — The fomifia 
fribtUat which were also calied into oxisteuce by the 
constitution of Servius Tullius, who divideil the Koman 
territory into thirtv local tribes. These divinions, 
which were originally a purely topographical arrengo- 
raent, hoeame in course of tiine a formidable pulitical 
power.— Bmith’s Dietionors qf Qr^tk and Jfoman 
AniinukUt. 

Odkxnr or Kacions, fresi'-i-te 
ooortesy of nations), is a phrase expressing tbo true 
foundation of the reoognitioo and eflVct stmietimes 

g iven to the laws and iastiintions of one vouutry u ithiu 
ho territories of another. It is derived altogether 
from the voluntary consent of the latter, and is ittad- 
ouisiblo when contrary to its kuuwii policy or preju- 
dicial to its interesti* In the silence of any positive 
rule, afUrmiug, denying, or restraining the operatloo 
of foreign laws, courta of jnstioe presume »o tacit 
adoption of them by their own government, unless 
they are repugnant to its policy or prejudicial to its 
interests.—^. Stores CottfUei qf Law, 

OoBVA, kom'-md, in Funotuatlon, is a mark thus (.) 
used to separate those parts of a sentence which, 
though very closely connected in sense and construc- 
tion, require a pause between them. It represents the 
shortest pause in a sentence. (Sta PtrwcTVATxoir.) 

CoviCAKnan, Ama-eiaa^-dsr (Fr.), the term employed 
to designate an officer in thq royal navy who holds 
rank between a oaptaiu and lieutenant. 

OoKtiAiinxn-iM-Ctun,tbe deiignatiou of the gene- 
ral officer wIk> has the control w the entire miiitai^ 
toTtw of Great Britain and Ireland. He generally 
holds the rank of Aeld-marshid. His head-quarters, 
yriience orders emanate, are at the Horse Guards, 
Wbitphail. Tim office is held at present (1892) by 
H. It, It . thq duke of Cambridge. 

CoxMAMPKiMr, jbia.^aWer.e, in the Middle Ages, 
was a IdtMl of benefice or Used revenue attached to 
certain orders of chivat^, and conAned upon aged 
knights who hadtenderedf vrorthj eerrioN to the order 
or the state. Congnanderita were of difibrant kinds 

and conferred as an hoomm ffigofiy^ee in the preseni 
(lay the second rank of the ordar of jknights of the 
Bath are termed hnights oomioasdirt. At thetime 
w fbe reMfWiiui bonaes under 

Henry Vlliv, there wsgouh least fim commawdtvles, or 
pTMoptonee, as they ^re o(|en owed. In BagUnd. 
CoMKAirnixs, Socifiii air. or FAitKiaffittr xr, 
(Fr.>, is a kind of cotninereia) eocle^ 
or paiMrihip, in Which one or more of the memben 
eputiribide a etnrtain im^t of oapBal without taking 
W Ip the mmi^^ineaty bepoxoing what we oaB 
slbepmtpaii^. Bach imrUiers are in Fcauee 
^ P^jners in eeiiaumdite, sad are 
heffi liable IhrJw to fha extent of the ftods 
oreamuaftkriidHMdbT them. 

AtiO 


Commezioe 


CoMAHtitTVAOiA. jhMPMBsf-e-mti^-ei>.e (after J. and ^ 
Q. Cot^elhi, gelebrated Hutoh botmiijsts), in Hot., <1 
the l^der-wort Dun.^ a nat- ord. of mOnocotylodonoutfL 
plants, in the aub-eloss PrioloCdsw. There are sixte^ \ 
geneva, wluoh inehide 2tf0 specUfs. chiefly natives of 
India. Africa, Aurtveha, and the west Indiea, They 
me flattened, narrow, and uauatly sheathing leaves. 
The perianth ig inferior, more or less irrsgnlar, in six 
parts, arranged in two whorls; the outer parts bring 
green, persistent, and opposite to the carpels : the 
inner petalrid. There are six <w three stamens hypo* 
gynous, some being generiiUy abortive « their proper- 
ties are unimportaiti: . The ihiaomes of some species, 
as Onamtugna iuktroqiti aNgHri(fb/fa, and tiriaia, con- 
tain tnneh stgreh, and in a oooked state are edible. 
Borne series have been reputed astringent and vol- 
aeraiy, and others emmenagogne. 

OoxscaiTDAX, iaua-Mcfi'wMm (Lai.), in Heel. Law, 
was originafly sppB^ to a benefloe whieb, during 
voidance, was oommitted to tiie oareof apononwho 
discharged the spiritual duties, but bad UQthiitg to do 
with the emoluments. Such a person was said to hold 
it itt eommeadam. In time, however, the restriotiou as 
to inkerl'oring with tiie profits came to be evaded ; and 
this earn* tone adoptea.a8 a mode of enjoying plurali- 
ties, B iiggisw orEnffliud no benefloe oouid be held 
i» oomnt i.frUg; without wSiense from the crown ; and 
sometin:, s riergyniu promoted to bishoprics with in- 
suflicient ri^venues were allowed in this way to retain 
thrir benefices ; but by 6 "Will. IV. o. 77, it Ih pro- 
vided that no cccleBiasical dignity, office, or benefleo 
shall be held in vommeudaot by aoy bishop, unless he 
shall have held the same when the act {lassed. 

CoxusHTAXy, iom'-Mi«a-ttfr-e (bat. ccmiainiscor, I 
call^to mind), is a term used in bteraturc in vnrioua 
signifioatioQs. Originally it was appfled to remarks or 
memoranda made on sveiita and oecunreucos as they 
hapiicTied : ns the Commentaries of Gwsar. At present 
it IS usually applied to a seriee of critical notes and 
observations upon a book, either in the form of de- 
tached notes, or as a eouneeted series of remarks, other- 
wise called a running commentary. 

Coxxxitox, IW-wm, is derived firom the Lat. coia- 
sittfurfamercesm, and, in its most general sense, denotes 
the exchange of articlas of any kind for money or other 
articles. The origin of eomaOrce ia coeval with the 
formation of society, and atflxst must necessarily have 
been carried on by barter. Individuals having more 
of any article than they reqoired'would endeavour to 
find out others in want Of it, and, at the same time, 
possessing something which they would like to have. 

As the population ^ a place ’increased, comtuerDe 
necessarily became more extended, and varioot faofli- 
ties for canying itxiu wouki be introduced. In the 
trausactioA between Abfnhem and Bphron, we read 
that the former paid totliehitter" fourWdredahekels 
of silver current money with the merchant'* for the 
cave of Machpolah s aodjFoseph was told to a coi^any 
of IshmaeUtisb mcnihaalmen txavclling to Bgypt with 
spices and myrrh, for twcutf pisees of . stiver. These 
are the earliest written notices that we possess of com- 
meroial interooune, and t)ii» show that, voven at that 
early period, it was in «ik amneed state,, The Phes- 
niciana were, howSver, the flrsi nation of antiquity 
wat seem to have devoted tbemarives in any great 
degree to oommerriil pursuits, and they were toe first 
that made any great progress in narigation. They are 
mwtioi^ as great traders in G^eris and in Homer: 
^ *n the flth o«ntii|y ^ thete commerce embtueed 

on the other. The itos then the ooa- 

^roiri msrt of tim wurid. the Oarthaginianf were 
Phfisnioiuelflr oisgin» aad theif commaree was of the 

showed oonridei^e tll^ in eomxMree, and some of 
th^itatce found in tt the source of muehopolcoce. 
Athene was the chief eommereislriigr of Greeee, and 
was aa^distiaguished for tnute aa ft w for art and 
letters. In navtgarion the Homans nt no Aime were 
remarkable; but after the foil of the Boman exmire 
there epxaag up in ti^ amtb of jftiihr eertafo «lies 

that for 8evecat«toati||foe fontotoiihririHiiiifoit^ 
m^ee Cf foo workL The emm^ these were Tcnlee« 
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»iid GeiMMi» thdugli teifiiwl otbon ttm to «ob* 
gidonbloimporfautaft^ !ta <^ liltor|Mrt c4ft)i#Utb 
oentniy* TeiwtiaD coimoovw nw eohcxtenslfo tb* 
^hou koowa wolidr JJ>oot tho ibkidle of ^ iStk 
conturj tkertiVM Hotoiod ia tbo north of Boropo na 
BSBDciAtioii of oownweisl towns tluet oocupiss an im* 
portsnt place , in cornmeieial Instory. This wsswhit 
xstermeo ihoHenseatio Leeiroo* nod it orhrinefeed at 
Lnheefc. M iint it ooiudsted of lMihook« fismhafti 
Bad Brunswick) but aflecsfnrde esne to inclnde up* 
wards of siatj towns) nmoug wbtek w«m BautsiOi 
Btettin, KOnii^bMg, lUfin* 4^«tda«if f^oloRne. 

This bod;^ oontinned in n state of nniou for three 
eenturies, after which it wne i^n^iy fhO; 

only remaios of it that eBB exlet betof Jlamwirgi 
Loheck, and Bremen, The aiadtfnM enleeptkwe orl 
Portugal began aboot fbe comiiMmoefeeht of the IMh 
ceniary; while the dieeorery of at a later 

period, maced Bnain te thwftNit.inak among marithna 
nations. In the Idth a^ caatnriea the lead in 
commerce waa tal^ tn a remarkable degree by the 
Dutch, and in thw l8Ut hr fha BogUsh. The trade and 
navigation of Bnghmo, iumsatn|ued as it now is for 
extent, did not hv any means mike an early figure in 
the commercial hlatoir of Bnrope. This is principally 
to be attributed to the pn.1|j|0ti Struggles in which she 
was from time to thne ei|rtgedi and it was uot till 
after the cIom of the 17th: cetth|||ti when the e<juntry 
bad become settledi' that the began to make llmse 
groat strides in cottfnerciai progress that speedily 
bremeht her to tha flrit plaee. Her home industry 
has fed her commercet and each has contributed to 
raise her to kmc present state of greatness. Our limits 
do not admit of oor oonsideriag in detail this remark- 
able progreaei'^bnt we shall attempt to give some of 
the more prou^aht ft«tnr«i< In the tieginning of the 
IStb century fhatoinwantile nayy of England amounted 
to 270,(KK) tons) In the mhidJe it exoeeded ; and 
in the end it approached l,600|fi00 tons; while, in tfidO, 
the total number of veseele belonging to Clreat Britain 
and her colonies wse8B,fiftl iWod their fonnage amounted 
to r>, 710.968 tons, 'Of Which vessels and 60i>,14t 
tons were steam. A like e o^riaing increase hue taken 
place in our menufactures since the middle of the last 
century, oeoasioned lu great measure by the discM'ivenes 
of Arirwriglit, 'VVatt, sndothers. The war wd h Aniorica, 
which terminated in the JpMca of 1786, exercised for 
the time an inrjuriops elTcot upon our commerce ; but 
after the peace it rapidly inoraased. In 1786 a com- 
meroial treaty witli Fianea waa concluded, which, 
however, was put an end to by the war of 1793. For 
the first few years of tho war, its iidnrioua cfiTeeis upon 
our trade were vary manifhs^ but the extended circu* 
latioa fif bank p«^ ih< 1787 seamed lor the time to 
bring a yeaity aaolcion to omraatfhnal wealth, and tbia 
ddiwve state Of msttera aoalmuad doting tbc greater 
pari of the war. Its eflhcts, however, began to be felt 


The year IW waa among i 

gloomy in our oommerolsl history* In 1817 and 1818 
aetight revival took phsoe, but » Was succeeded by a 
long depressidtt. ' Is isn various relaxations were 
nade in oar nhvigatl^lawsy sad, is 1823, trade again 
tavivea. Since teaS Uma dnr ooutmecoial prosperity 
has raaid^ inoreaiOlL'tiOtWhfattaiMUag several inter- 
mptioas that hove tSktn p^, is la 1836, 1847, and 
18SS. Inl8« Sh^BabertM abdfithad tbacBsto^ 
dttttes os dfig dfBbvant avtid^i; wmsanire which was 
foUowed ahact^aftte teCat of the com 

fhe mwigasion laws itt 180(h Sisha &at ihSa the 
policy pursued fay tba fovernat^Bt has been more and 
more to withdraw the mmtmiit ps comsMe, par& ! 
tionlariyinthawsyoralasg$^Ql4^ Iha teriK i^eut- 
tinttutr anuadier^artMtetballNmdsis^ Utttamvenhe 
tothe state. (AsSTssigW,) "w retefat temBt e re i il 
treaty with Vrasue wiB douMIcm haao Aihscr faehs&S 
effeot upCB our conmeteat but it has beeli two akbH 
a time nropafpooii to anaMaone to Jndge, with gay 
degree ofaec«vacy,'aA to ItareauBs. There ara IhtM , 
kinds of aofiiaWfWteaw<*l. Btoma (nide, or thataarviad 
onfaetwaao iwdivMttali ^thasanaooitttiy) S. tbr^ 


trader or that 
diffhiM 


I ou batwaSB too tontMtanto 
add 8. ^aidofilil trade, ovibat 


oarriad OB bakwaah the inhubihtoti of 
aoQStiy asd itd aoloniltf-o It la Smpoimk^sto ' L^ ^ 
mi atteswla of tba ab «a^ of tliiU homo 

trade of tois aMQti|^2 bat. lU 1880 {ad ValoO 
of the einp^ to fowigu . aountaiei, wr mkiih, 
fbreijm> ami ookmial pnMuaat wen to 

Brlti^ pOMvsiions £43A188»8w) and tfaw nqporto*', 
is tba same year, into the Dvited Kingdom from 
foreign oenntnes wae A187,il38J8th and jfirsis Bfttieh 
poflfseeriont dBte«teft«466. It wWald bo difil^ to ovpis 
estinnake the advs(ni»g«e of ooslfaerooto the IndCvidsot 
or to toeiety, Witbout aouanetoe, mas aould is tow 
posiUons sspnly himself with smiw tb|m a tow of the 
sssessariea oT litos by meant of It, all paffs of the 
world oUma to minister to his eid|8rm«nt» and hW- 
eomoB is reality a ^^aitkum of ihaw^ld/* Zs (hawardt 
of Addison, by moass of aomisiroe, *'our tables arc 
stored with Bi»eiit,,aDd ofis, and wines i out roams are 
filled with pyrMnidi of Ohhm, and adornnd with tbc 
workiuanshipof Japas) osrttomlsffs draught comas 
to us from the^nasotMt comers of the earih} wo 
repair our bodiss by the drugs of Ametieav and repose 
ourselves under Isdias ossopies.** '* The vtseyaros of 
Franco are our gardens, the Bpiea Islands our notbeds, 
the Fersians our aUk-weavers, and the Chiuesa our 
potters.'* Commerao distribtttes the gifts of ssture, 
balancing the defloienaies of one euuniry with what is 
■uperfluons in asOthar ; ereates a detnaud for labour ; 
finds cmploysteat for wealths and muliipUes oinl 
cheapens the productions of ovary eotintry. In n 
commercial point of view, the Whole world is, or ought 
to Iw, regaroed as one p^le,— one nation, and tbiur 
intercourse as toes and nnrgsttieted as possible. The 
loss of a trade with one Saiiou is ao mne n of the trade 
of till* world rescinded and lost. 

CouiriKATTos, ib>NMa»n-oi*«ska«i<Iiat. eomminaHo)^ is 
a tbrest or denuncistiou of vengeanaa. In the Uturgy 
of the Chiiroh of Bngland It is an otflce ^pointed to 
be read on the first dsyof IteuC,or Aslt^Wednesday, 
in r(K>m of the oerettrony iS tiia Ohundi of Home m 
sprinkling ashes on the iimmI on that day, It is cm- 
titled ** A comnilnatloii or dOAuuncing of food's anger 
and judgment against shuierS ;** snd may bo used *'at 
other times, ea the ordinary shall direct/* 

Co»rMiS8A)tXir,h(»i»-M<#-«aF-fw-«f, a term tSkMifiroiii 
an old French word, and applied to n body Of ntan 
under the immedfaito command of a eimmiutity* 
general or assistant aotomiiisary-gcneral, who areat- 
tach#N] to an army in field, for the purpose of 
providing the necessary atoras and provisiona for tba 
soldiers. 

CoMsrjssAitT. kom'Hais-idr-a (Fr* cawfafesairs), one 
who is Appointed or coaunissioned to eaecutc some 
duty oofaphalfnf another. The eommivtory of abiabop 
is ao offit sr delegated kX him to bold an Inouiry or 
oommissarialoonrl insoBiediatant part of the dioeeie t 
his powers arosiinilak to tboea of the obanoeUor dffha 
dioccee, who sits in the oon^storlalaonrt. In MB* tba 
term isappliedto ofitaevsholdbfgvariouspoaUioos,ai)d 
exercising dilTerunt offices. There is a onmmissa^^i 
general. Who is the dtlBf of the commisSaifat depart* 
ment, and ebmmissarlei^ who inspect the mnstar-vidls 
returned by the owmmandtogoflioam of reslments^ and 
makepariodipal tspurta of the nnmcsfaal strength of 
the army ) there are siso others who baea iolumat 
the honws nsed W the cavalry and artlllalT, and who 
have oha^e of tfia stores tnufanr the eontiful nf tba 
Board of Orananae. ^ 

ComtisaAST Count, in fiootlend, waa a aonrinidMi* 
liehadln Bdlnborgh, at the tiiuh oTiha BatonoMMi, 
fto the toi4 af steb aaito aalka^ fiWBiavkr aotoa wil^ 
the jurisdiction of Iha bwluM Ztopowaitwarefitoki 
time to tiine dlfs^nishafl, ntial fll waaw^rs^abifihjhsd 
h) 1888, and Us powers tfaBstonwA id 
Setiioti. At preseni tfuftw is vAbl'jts odfiM nauminlt* 
sary court in cash & aberiir ia 

oommisiavy ; bat its jurfhiiam'kGimdtode^ 
and o^fimiDg efiSootoM ,ad^.- ditof s ) i S A Wonona and 
tiliUiva mattova. - ; t '' . 

.CbJiwtsetov^ in* 

triist}, in iha smaU doomsaht 

printed anpareiuaaiA^ategiiil fi to totoe ofifosy Who 
tenaxnadtiiaitoto, mm to perform gtotaln 

dnti^ Matters, atoUhihgs, thtorlwlawaa Sppeifiriii 
to the eatoeowBisiimi^wEfsb ba to aall^ on to dto- 





THB BlCnOliUllV OF 


Oomsttlfidoii 



,Qomm<m 


tb«i nembfiir* of o bodf moy bo teaolirod Into aeom* 

M, for ioitoaoo, orhoo tU the moaiben of the / 
HottMofComnotulbmtli«aMlv«)ifiitoft**'«oiiiaiitjt«o *■ 
I of tb« wboto koo«o.** Wbon tbii lottor prooeed^if 
takot p)aee, tbo apoakor, jraeatet tbo o)M^r, bein^ 
iaptraodod by a paid offioiaL daaominabMt tJio obair* 
nan of oomintttaa, Jn a ibauar way tbe obanoellor of 
the Hooao of Lorda kavoa tbe obairt wbidi ia then 
oeoopiad by tfeo abtdmaa of oommitteo of tba upper 
hofuo of tbe tefpakture. i8$9 VAWuvxKt.) 

Otnasstfim or Pvvuo Bavarr {Fr, (hmUi d$ Salui 
waa iha tana i^piiad too nnnber of mciai. 
bora of tka Kationai C^vaatioa during tbe reign of 
taftcrr, 1709*4^ wboaeted aa tbe dictaton of Franco. 
The eounnittae avoaa out of tbal eeotioo of tbe Con- 




Tlte prioes of oommistioua in firioua brauobea of tbe 
army are aa foUowt i<- 

BaUlL 

t.taat.-Col(»iri £9.000 £7,250 £0,175 £4.500 

Mnior 8.300 5.050 4.575 3,2W 

Captain ....mm* 4.600 8.500 9,225 1,800 

Z,ieuti«AnU...M 9jm 1.130 1,100 

Fimy partMular with regard to tbo foU-pay and balf* 
pay of oSeen of all gradea In tbe arzny, nary, and 
mariuM, will be finind in Uart'a Army Lut, and 
Uttfray'a JVaii^ LUt. 

OOMtfiaaioir, tbe warrant or lattera patent which all 
men exerdaing jurisdiction, aitber ordinary or extra* 
ordinary, bare to aatboriae them to Hiqiiirointo, bear, 
or datannlna any cause, aetioa, or matter; as tbe cota- 
miui&n of the judges, Josiicas of the peace, £o.>- 
Omnaissisn of Jemacy, a uommisaton issued out of 
Cbaneaiy to inquire wbatber a parson represented to 
be a Innatio be so or not.~-OraiaiiMio«i ^ tlo Psoes. 
JuaMoea of the peace are appointed by the qooai»*a spe* 
dal commiaaion under tbe great acal, the form of wbioh 
was settled by aU die judgsa in 1590: this appoints 
them aU jointly and separately to beep tbe peace, and 
anr two or more of them to inquire of and determine 
fdbniea and other udsdeneanours. SMipendiary magts> 
trates, specially appointed for tbe metroiMilitan and 
other distriot^ hare the power to act eingly, and with 
the esme jarisdietioamBd power as two or more jnatifies 
of tbe peace. 

OOMMXsnoirAflW, iwoMsic-el«a-«|p* (Fr. eomiaif- 
sienoirs, oao wboia appoteted to sKoeute some ofilce), 
tbe name gbren to tbe members of a corps who bare 
been enfolkd daso tbe termbiatfon of the Crimean 
war, to ibmisb the puUie with trustworthy messeagera 
who will exeeule any eonmdsdee on reeeipt of a cer- 
tain snm foEsd is a Mmnsrsdoni for tbdr serrloea. 
Moat of thimi baso larswd lb the apfor, aad are iooa*. 
paeitateA for oltbiBr ea|d<taeBb^ tbekws of Baarm 
or a log. They wear a mmfcatydrest of dark green, 
with a biaok Imther wdri^dmlt, ovoss-be^ aad poneb. 
The ennwa posseseeraa smoeiliot bead. Xbdrbamcbs 
are in j5xehaitg».eoiirt. Strand, buklSms ateeUtSoas 
in many of tbe greet 1bMOiH(hfaiw^tldM^ be 


taitg».coiirt. Strand, bukHI^ atesUtSoas 
be greet IboroiMlbfiiw^tM be 


found waiting for cmplimeiit. 

OowottBseas. lw iai st ttF *sww(jtot,iesbafssiMW>^ 
togefber>« b a jolni or seam, the plaot wbwe two 
iMHiies or perta of a body mask end nalte, (Ssr 
Bbajw.) 

ComnsSKS* bes^«sii|fo (Fk. earnk^), aoertsinantt- 
ber at pmm rUwM or appointed iircta « more 
nnmenioebpdy f>Feribm sow specbil act or iasesti- 
gstion. AJuottgbaeommitteedoesQotasus^coii^ 
of less tbutt tiffws Bmben»ltniay be formed of one 
•lb|d6F^*BslwfM3y« On^otbec baud* the whole of 


power osme to be ooDOeptraMd in three of its mem* 
tMri,-*1fobsspMm. the rest ehbft though hslf-eon- 
ceslM from fiew, Qouthon, and SL Jnat. Among 
these men there was perfeoteqaaoimitydowntotlie 
I moment of their fall; and there is reason to believe 
that tbqy had resoleea to perpetnata iheir power by 
esUblbbiri* a snpreme oonoen of three consub, in 
which Bt snforre would have had the perpetual 
prrsideuL . , the dsf||bttfntt of justice, exterior, 
and flnsr.^*; Oottthon ls|l of the interior, and 8t. 
Just the war dsparipeut- The osrecr of this sangui- 
nary tribunal was bmght to a terminatioA by some of 
their former associates impea^ng Its members before 
the Convention ; and a rsecUon haring taken place in 
the public mind, Kohespterre, Oouthoo. and at. Just 
were executed on the 9thThjinnnidor (duly 28, 
Carlvle'sFWaMiessefoSM. 

OonirixMBKS, (Lat. oMUsi/fo, I oom- 

mit), is the ordering into enstoay aamfooder. or sup- 
posed 00 ‘ender, in order that be msy Be committed to 

E rison to answer the affenoe. For eriminal offences 
e may be arrested by,— Ir warrant ; 2. by an officer 
without warrant; 9. by a pritato person, also without 
waiTant ; 4. by hue and cry. In either case he must 
bo taken before a la^ttme to be dealt with, who. 
upon sufficient cause, issaes his warrant of committal. 
A oommittal may also be made byaeomt of record for 
contempt for not obeying its prdor (in cases where a 
judgment cannot be entered) to pay costs, aSne, or 
other moneys, or otherwise in disobeying its mandate. 
Or it may be by the court ordering a person into the 
oustody of its officer for an actual eootempt of tha 
court, in the body of the court or its precincts, abusing 
its process and otherwise, or for not putting in bail in 
cases where biffi is reauiiite. And eaeb of thchous^ 
of parliament may, t^wavtaAt, eottnnita person for 
contempt of its pom or nutboritj, or a hteash of ite 
privileges. 

CoKWODonx, kssMao-doM' (^an. «mmintkAor, • 
oomniaoder), the desimiaUoft of an officer in the navy 
who has the oommaod^ofamnaU number of thins sepa- 
rated from the Sect for any apaoisl service. The effibe 
is held by aoaptein, who gsake with adwigadicr-geiMrid 
in the army. Therearetwpelaeseaof commodoreein 
our navy i those of thn Siatelaw eirty axed pendant, 
broad and sw«Uow4ailed, at the maswiead; those w 
the second, a blue pcfAdjM Ctenmodojresrwbttha 
navy next to a rear-admiral. 

CoKXOir, hern'eaca (laA cotisMwif , Fr. esenaan). or 
right of Qotninon,is m inoorporeal lwredftam<iit.and 
a pi^t which a manksi in HttAiand of miotheti is. to 
foed his beasts, tnoateh^, to41gtnrfr4oeulwoo^ 
or iboBke. It dsriffaa itt name Iran thaeomauiikity 
of interest which the^ erises betwestt tha daimant 
and the owner of the soiL orbetwien the dsimaDt and 
o^MT coammitem antiM to tha same ^c, dl which 
persons are endtSed to faring noSoDsforuinrieadona 
to dieir rsspo^ee foteratse and both aa asaiase 
atraagarsanaag^st each other. Omvm Is chiefly 
of foor rati Cbsnsca qf pasiM.— Thisli thoraht 

of foediag. one's brats In saothar^s hind, auA ikis eSher 
smwadiMif, qp.P »H«a qiri,4 seynif t^ ^f^ e i ag^ jg fr i jgra, 

ing to the oiraen or, oeeopiscs of araralM hsMcf a 

manor, to pat upon tlw wattes of Iba nrar (timnoo 
cafled desMsra)litete connoaal^ trate jfM M 
brats as are neecMacxaiara liiw* dteldot^^ 
mr for itairaaifot; thi.lfotiiat mi and 





OommoittMjr 


riieap. It ciMi be eUimed enlr H resMct ef emble 
land, tboq^ it be dUiiaed bf that aame m to- 
pendant to a fe»m in fMi' eontonSnp paatute «t tb# 




to be frequently eonfoanded wkh oomuon appendant) 
arises fyrom no eenneetion of toniiT8| nor from any ab- 
■olute neoeHtty, but tnay be toneied to lends in other 
lordships, or eatend to other beatb ' ' 


lordsinps, or eatend to other oeati 
genereOy commonable; as ho^ icoets, eeete, or the 
like. It Oan onljr be ctahtteA bT||t?tnt, or by 


like. It Can only be ctaimoa by grant, 
neege of panitfnlar piwMms to ed^ tb 
latter title la commonlyeeQeB a frfle h 
and is supposed by the law to be fbnad^ 
srani or egreemeiit bririnslly mede frn 
Common tocauM of vkiinaoe. or'netl 


Common tocauM qf vkiiiMipe, or' nettbbonruoott, is 
where the inbabitaina Of thro tohraabfpe which lie oon- 
tikuoua to each othto' hate nsneliy iatercommoncd 
with ode wiotberr Che beaste Of the One straying nata- i 
rally into the oCbeft^. Helds wHbottC any moloetation i 
from cither. Commoti cii pmss, or at Is^e, la such as i 
is neither oppendiaaf nor appuHonant to lend, but is | 
annexed to a mansion, behin granted to a man and hie ; 
heirs by deed; Or it nmy^^pa elrimed by nreseriptivo 
right, as by a parson of a gtorch, or the like corpora- 
tion sole. This is a senarato tobtotance , entirely dis- 
tinct from any other iaaded prdj^rty vested in the 

g eraon to whom the common nght belonge. 2, 8. 

ommon of pitaarp la a liberty of flshtng in another 
man's water, as eommcm of iiprba/tp is a Uherty of 
digging turf npou another mah's ground. There is 
▼also a common of digging for coals, minerals, stones, 





prescription, a^d may be cither ep'pitrteuaut or in 
gtoi.. A oom^ <rf «MB0t be oklowd u H„in- upon Iho hMd to wUeh tba thteg to I« 


anihorise the taking of turfr except for the purpose of 
fuung it as fuel in toe partienlar house to whioh the 
rigiit is annexod. Common of srioccri or ei/oari>r«, 
that is, necessaries (from fitqpr, to furnish), is a 
liberty of taking necessary woot, for the use or fur- 
niture of a hmiso or farm, from off another man's 
estate. 'Sire Bor*.) ' . 

OouuonALTX, is the lower of the two 

divisions of the oiril state, toe nobility being the other. 
Like the latter, it indndM sereml degrees of rank and 
condition. 

OouKoir BmroH. (Arc Const.) 

Coiucojr Covsicvtt i> the counefl of a city or 
corporate town, em^werad to make bylaws for the 
govemment of eicfsenso The common council 
of London Consists of two hotwee,— the upper house, 
composed of the lord mayor ana aldermen ; sod the 
lower boose, of the common oonncUoken, elected by toe 
several wards. The membert of the common council 
are elected aumally II7 the ratepayers of the different 
wards, • 

Ooitscavaav lto«f-nion«<r. is a ctndent of the second 












THje mcftiomm OF 


Common 


Couttotr Faun. (Se* Coukv.) 

OOHUOM PbAYSE. (&»« tltUSGY.) 

OoMMo»>'8]urBB PBXtOsoBttT U A torm einp]oT«d to 
detifSOttta »o«xtaiu kptem vmokopiiTkrhicn pro- 
fMtet to ftocept the tMtimony of oar HiuniUiei m truiit- 
worthy within tboir roapoctlvo apherei. The reevdts of { 

Biahop'Berkoley'B phitoaopbioil snecttletioii* led him ' 
to the oonclveijon thet there wM no ettch ihinE eie 
material worjd^noihlng in aatnrehnt apirita aadidOasi 
and that tbo belief in material enbitaneee and of ab« 
atraot ideas ia the chief ehnae of all our ecrore in 
phUoaophy, and of aH infldetity and herMy in religion. 

Hume proceeded upon' the tame prineiplea, hot carried 
them to their IhU length, end at the biabop undid the 
whole material wodn, Hnme. i^n the etme grousdat 
undid tho yrorld of Spirits, and left nothing in nature 
but ideae and impraailona^ without any au^eoton which 
they might bo impreited. Then appeared Dr. Thomae 
Iteid with Ida pbiloaophy of oomroon iauae. ** I ob- 
■crve/* he aaya. " that as the Peripatetic ay item has a 
tendency lr> matoriaUae the mind and ita oporationa. 
so tho Oarteaian lias a teudeney to spiritnaliiie body 
•ud ita quahtiaa. One error, oommoii to both aystcms, 
leads to the lirst of tlieae extreinee in the way of analogy, 
end to the last in the way of reflection. The error I 
mean is tiiat we can know nothing about body or ita 
qaabtiea but aa far as we have aenaatv^na which resemble 
thoae qnaliBea. Both aytitetna amreed in this; but, 
according to their different methods of reasoning, they 
"drew very different oonclusiona firom it; the Peripatetic 
drawing liia notions of aansatioii team the qualities of 
body, the Cartesian, on the contrary, drawing his 
notions of the noalitiea of bo^ from his Hensations. 

The way to avoid both these extremes is to admit the 
exiatenee of what wo see and fee] as a first principle, as 
Wf h as the existence of things whereof we are con- 
aoions : and to take our nottona of the qualitaea of body 
ffpom the testimony of our smiseiWith Uie Peripatetics, 
and our notions of our sensations Drom the testimony 
of consciousness with the Oarteaians.'' The nhiloso|)fay 
of common sense has been ably Tindicated oy the late 
Bir William naxuilton, in one of his notes appended to 
hit edition of Reid’a works. He maintains that 
the end of nil philosophy is truth, and ocmscioiisness is 
the instrument and orlterion of its acquisition ; that 
pbiUisopliy is thus wholly depeodeut upon consoioua- 
uesa { that eousciouauess is to be presumed trusUvortby 
until proved meudaoioiia; jthat noattempt tosliow that 

the data of conseiouaneMi are (either in tbemRolres or ^ , . 

their necessary gonsequences) mutually contradictory > sue, or ioini-sU^k compansea, diffbr not only from 
has yet suoceedt^ ; and the presumption in favour of j rcgulatea eompanies, bat firom private conartoerships. 


OQxppBny 


henee a person ie said to he in oomAitmipii with a 
ehureh who declares hie aequieseence in its ductriues 
and participeitee in lU worship. Diflferent churches, 
too, aru said to b« In communion whan they are united 
in doetrine and diseipUne; ^ Communion is applied, in 
a more limited sense, to partieipation in the saomnicnt 
of the Buoharist eir Bord S Skipper, Bvchautst. ) 

iVee OtOMic denotes that all who have 

been baptiied, either in. infancy or adult age, may, on 
a credible profession of jfcheir faith, sit down at the 
liord't hdde with otham of different denominations. 
Strut eommtmioHf oa Ahk contrary, is conflued to a 
partienUr denomiaetion, .i^sMmioa service is tiie 
ofliee Hr the Zeturgy of .the Jnuureh Cf England for 
the adninistratioia df Su^barist. i^ftnmnnoM 
kUmsntf are Jhe bread and wiue employed in the 
Eucharist. 

CoHMvaisv* (Sfk gooiatisw.) 

OowiicTATiov or Tunas, (^cc Tirgas.) 

CoKPAWioa, kott-edsf-yuM (Fr. coaiipoy non), a kind 
of wooden porch ^aoed over the entraueo to the 
master's oabin in merchant* vessels. 

CoxEtAaiojf^liiAPnaB, a ladder used in mou-of-war, 
by meani >£ whioh Uia officers aseend to or drtcend 
from toe nxjkw-deek. 

CoxsA . \ , Hmei^paH-s (Sy.eowjMpnw}, au association 
of meTeiii.ntSy iheobanito, or other traders, joined 
together for one common interest. In all nuioieipul 
corporations the mocbanlce are united into cnnipaiues, 
with privileges and large immunities bestowed on them 
by royal charter. Their .original object was the pro- 
tection and advancement of trade. Their powers have 
been tiouBiderably restricted in Ute years. The teriaff 
company is mure particularly appropriated to those 
large associatiouB aet on foot for toe purpose of carry- 
ing on somo industnoua or eonunermal undertaking. 
Companies, in thia aenae, are geuerally divided into 
two groat classes,— ^wgiujited ooinpasiea and joiut- 
stock conYponies. In open or regnUled companiea, 
the affairs ere managed by directors appointed by the 
members ; but there is no joint stock. Any person 
properly quaklled can be admitted is a member if he 
pays a line and agroea to aubmit 'to the regntntions of 
tlie company, and .^och member tradea upon his ovm 
stork ann at Ins own riak. The regulated companies 
formerly existing in this eountiy resembled the oorpo> 
rations of trades, and were a sort of enlarged mono- 
polies. They now exist only in name, and do not 
maintain a monopoly in any branch of trade. Exclo- 


the truth of ooiisoiouaness, and the iMBsibility of pliilo- j An inatitutiou of this sort is a cpmmuiy, having a eer- 
Sophy, has therefore never been redargued. " Ifature tain amount of eanital divided Into a smaU or great 
IB not gratuitously to be aseumed to work not only (number of transfenibieshares, managed, for thecommon 


in vain, but in oontradictivxi of faerseir; our faculty > advantage of tho shstreboldera, by a bo^ of dlreerors 
of knowledge is not withoul ground to be supposed i chosen by and rcspcmsihle to them. The 


an instrument of iUusfon : mau^ uhless tho melancholy 
fact be proved, is not to be held ovganiaed for too at- 
tainment. and actuated by toe tore of truth, only to 
become the dupe and victim of a petfidions creator.” 
-HSfr W; MamUtm. ' 

Cotnioii Ti«a, in Mas. (ffasTiira.) r 
OoMMows, Hooa oa. PanuAicxirT,) 
CoanroNWiALta. (ffiesaptranic.) , 
OoKXtoirWBAKTXl Ot sHtoLAWP. lro*W-aioa-w«lto, was 
that form of gpyemment esUhoshed in England on 
the death Of Cma^s I- in 1049^ and which existed 
dnriug tha prob^rato or (Hhar Orcniwell and bis 
•on Bmhard, until tha aNUotolOU Of thO latter and the 

restoration of meuautoy afatii to toe person cfj 

Charles II., in 16S9, .< 

CoBiifm, in'TbsiMM^ Is a subordinate 

temtoim subdiviston of the eeaoi^, lees than a can- 

ton, and eorteeponding in somemessnfu to an BtogUah 
parish. A oomtnuna ihdodei sometoam a aingla town, 

and sometimes several villagee» and eaoh baa a mayor 

a^aeorattmammeipatity. There are Upwards of 
Bf^eommnnui In Prance, ' ' 

ftotmuatoATixa, in Ttool.. is 

•* th. Ml*. 

eense, denotes fsUowitoip 


or pereoiis. In 

ThtoktllilMhm^ and 




. 8outb-Bea 

Company and th^ Bast-lb^ Company are two of the 
largest insilttttions of this kind whiob have been organ- 
ized iu Great Britain. The Ibrmer arose out of the 
inability of the govetiimant to psy the sailors of the 
royal navy during the long war wito Franbe in the 
reign of Queen June. .The tidkiti with which the 
tailors were paid fell into tho han d s of nsnrura, and the 
nation found itself indebted ES^4fl,381, and no mcane 
provided for paying it by pafmUBent. Tho ehaneellor 
of toe Exchequer, Harley, allerwards earl of Oxford, 
proposed atefaeme by wmdi ho allowed tha proprietors 
of ibese debit 9 per eani. ppr. annum; sad Uicofforated 

p^tetedin IfSO, and toia .otocutod the ifcatnto 

eOeovge I'., wbeceto it wia dedmed that the company 
might xedeem all or any of the redeemable national 
dooto Hi pretende waa that of rauh« a toad for 
eamying outtrade to the 0onto Bea,nnd pnrtottiog 
aniN^ieikfto^paidtotoeolWdod^pa^ Prdpoaals 
ihowiug toe adnmUget of toe dedgn werepfintedand 
eirealatad- The turn neoeaaary for etnitog ft on, 
togHher wHh toe prollts that were to eritt ftomit, 

waediTided into tham, to be puccihefod hy ptosoiM 

dhmosed to edveolaire toerein. The dChsotors gave oot 
that eseiT £100 stonld yi^ jper annum, which 


such a i^d rite to itodi that a £100 share 

add tor £800. , In three janntto'ttoto it tott to£U0, 

Bnd«ntowMf»inuinlftou«P^fiUitouur#nitoad. Fear- 





m^lVBllSdiL lNFOU<>U.i:iOX. 


ComjNiliy 


acenetof mtdhMlni^M luid 4i«tt«nireatt]tad,Mi4 bU 
thB dlreMotB tetorBljr fined, and miWT iMi their 


acapi 

lire^t 


0mp9M9 


t» lerge liutitatioiie, such m Uie Bmh oi BvgSegd* 

railwMr eommnieei Wb«(« ppMim ewt^ * 
duetedby ni««iitnf ngett^ Mtittg niid«r likepnderew 
a boerd of direetore. 

Cowusx^ in hfCQ,, l» the ordin «7 .tctna 
io a of dMMB In the goardf, the liner 
mertnre, under the commend of n oeptadn. la the 
eavelrj a oaptein'e oommand i» eaOed a troc^ y la tlte^ 
arttUorjr, a t)atten^ ^he etreagth of atroen of cMivalry 
and of aoompei^ in the Uhotae^hl^iHianaf attfanhet 
of a batteiy of artUHv, In lM'eiditai 0 «n,^e 
mhiMMoa e&angth of a comnaiiy in eU^ men of ali 
vaake, aadthoieiiefen(ia,100. Aoompefif if divided mto 
eubdlvifioai, and each IttbdMeipa tato iw<^ eootionf. 


, Compeaj 

under a oVefter greAt^ for Unceea reeie Queen 
ICUsuheth, in 1000, under the title of ‘f The Gevetnor 
and ContnauT of Kerohanfe of Xiondoa trading to the I 
Dnst Indtef. The oberler vae texelaeivew pronibiUng 
the rret of the eommaaijlw fm Mdnfr within the 
liiuitf of the ccmpeny; wlddh^ j^e wjmlei 

space, incladiogbotfa mm aMBeib hatwe«&Ci9«uom 
and the Cape of Good Hope, fhipe ven eooa seatcuit 
by the company to Bunia&a and Java, vrbieb returned 
u'lUi cnrgocii of ealieo, ailk, hidiffo, do.; and about 
1<;13 they obtained leave Ikom ^e Jiathre rolers to 
OBtablifh factories at Sant,' Ahmedabad, Cambay, 
and Gvfto. The toarn of ^wat wae considered the 
principal llritUh etidion in ' me weet of India, till the 
acqiiisUion of Bombay* The dtarter of the company 
was frequently r«neWed| and their statioiia and fae* 
lories increnacd iu number. The station at. Ufadras 
was established in IdliO, that of Calcutta in I04ft, and 
tlmt of Bombay in ld65. By a ataluie of Oharb^s II. 
they were empowered to make war and peace on the 
Butive princes, and for nc^arly two hundred years they 
took advantage of this privilege. A now Kaat.Iiidia 
Company was formed in 16ii8, to whom the crown | 
griiiitcd a charter, beeause they oflVred a loan of! 

£::,0(in,0(K) t6 the state. The two companies could 
not agree, so they amalgamated, and ibrmed one 
company, under an act of parliament passed iu 
1702. As long as the company existed, the coo* 
ftilutiou, os then formed, remained almost the same. 

Every shareholder who held £900 of the company's 
stock liecame a member of the Court of Brofiriciors. 

This court chose irom'their immtier twenty -four direc- 
tors, each of whom held not less tluin £2, OK) of the 
stock. The Board of Control, which was afUwwards 
formed, hod reference to the a^irs of Indian gmeni- 
meut. The members of the '£ast-India Company were, 
properly speaking, merchantt exporting home pro- 
duce and importiug silk, ealteo, diamonds, spices, Ao., 
from thence. OniausUy. they began to interfere in 
the qnarrels of native jpnoees, and, in time, began to 
gain an influence which amounted to sovereign j^wer 
over vast portions df turrltoty. From thiB period they 
could not obtain, a tenhwhl of their charter without a 
loan to govemmonti and In 1889 their trading privi- 
leges wsre taken away, ^gir dividends had to Ihi 
by means of taxes levied ou the people of India. I 
The wars that have oeeurrad since that Ume have been i 
waged by this eountn as a naUen, and not by the 

company. The last ChairUnr would bavo remained in ’ — 

force until 1878, bad it not been for the Sepoy rebel- The comparative expresses that the qaalliy it postesSed 

lion in 1837. l^otwitiistandhig a vigonma resistance, -u xi, 

the company were then compeUed to give np their 
powers, and it was resohrad wat the management of 
India should be hoaceutriited in the hands of the 


itoiy t- 

an ISnglish regiment into oompamea under a vM^tsln, 
lieutenant, andensigit, is at the bal^ of 88* Q^ntin, 
in 1837, when the .Smoh were di^cated fn the allied 
Susttish and BnglUh forces. The erew of a vessel is 
onen called the snip's compimy. 

CoMTAUxsav, kosi-p3K-s*st»a (Fr. eceyMmlfen). in 
FhiL, is the sot of carrying the mind from ode oh|}eut 
to nuothor> m otdar to discover some relationship 
subsisting betwoeif them. The>eault of oomparlson 
is a judgment* 

OouraBisoK, In Bhet., is a figure of tpetoh 1^ 
quently employed tor the ornament of eomnosition ; 
and, wneu properly introduced, it adda muon to the 
beauty of style. It eottsists in viewing two things with 
regard to a third, whleh is eominon to them lioih. 
Comparisons are of various kinds ; but they tnay tw 
all arranged into d«e or Other of two classes, aeeoratng 
ns they are addressed to the understanding, with a view 
to instruct, or to the heart, with a view to please. The 
latter of these purposes » acoomidished in various 
ways I— (1) BvsuggestUig some unusnal resembUnco 
or contrast ; (2) by setting an o^eot In the strongest 

( 3 ) ■ . . 

are ugreeal 

depressing it* ___ « — j, -- - 

parison iios in diaooverina Bkenssses between things of 
’ rnere we would not, 


I) by MSoeiaUog an object with others that 
Dabto; i[4) by elevating ao object; and (6) hy 
ng it* The great pleasure in the art of eom- 


n things of 

>1, at nrst 

, Hence the objeota 

compared shooM not bear too near and obvious a ro- 

iblH * 


diil'ercnt spaeies, and wl 
gUiiico, expect a rMemhlanee. 


sembluncA U» each rAW; Neither ought eon^foona 
to bo founded on likenes^ that are too faint or rsamta, 
nor ti3 bo carried beyoBSOsrtain boonda. 

CoxrAMfiow, in Grim., ia dho means by which ia 
denoted the degreo In Which the ouriitr esuressed 
hf an adjective i 

■ ' ‘ ‘ - neiofeom* 

superlative. 

^ ^ — > , . 

any compansou; M good, wise, prudent t and, hence, 

some do not consfdstr Bus ns a degree of comparison. 


Bcitiah govenihsiit. In 18^, the whole of the com- 
pany*s powers were trasietorred to the crown. Tbe j 
Xnsl-Iiiata Com|NK^ Is sl^ in sisistence. but solely for 
ibe jpnrpose of teeelring imo paying dividends. The 
Hadsnn sBiV.Ctompafly.to laootherliiititotiott of the 
sama 1dm, bat smitlsr*' They iwsrived their char- 
ter to 1«70, .tor .the ekshisivw right to trede in 
^e vast territorigg^Whieh sariWiifta Bndaon's 
They meet^tovi!^ Ibrin On the western ride of toe 
bay, which were taken W destroyed by the frebch to 
17|2. Foraoosridevnlitop«Hkid,totoiBom^^ 
ou.a Inerative trade lit Gie skins awd toms oTsttiinnls, 
whmh ware IbnndmgtoiAidwndtweetotiMae districts, 
and were ofAmefa toawtotowfe^ 

nwto^dDnhtries. ^ the farmarien eflSiHerth- 

BayCbmpany, meimsoeasf of rioSwtimdsaumd^ 
eontest took jriede oatwSen the servants of toe two 
partirt. In MSI thefeS dispubai were settled by a 
ooetiUon «f Ihw^o ooinp«ities,and the exiMrivefnr 
trade wMflg^ded Oh With thrirwiltedcapitiit At the 
present ime Uto name ef ocMipahy to aep^^ 


in a higl^ degree by that object than ammr; ns, 
J^o is tote T^ supwlstive ^prtosto 

in a lugher dsgrie then it Is possessed ny » number of 
oUiers ; as, fiMotnoa was thevrissat man; Jamea la the 
best aoiiolfir to hto ctoss* la BngUsh, there am two 
ways of wqpresilog these degreea; etUmr by eu in- 
flection or change on the word itself, aa wlegi wiSjBr», 
Wiseat; or fay the addition of a word, as pmA^mos# 
pmdtftt, most prmtont. In many aaneib aim tega 
nmy Ito adopt^ but whm te fanner w^ 
a banh word, as m dUBento to be the 

.latter mode ia adopted*, Advethsaiw^iaitoitod in the 
eamewayaaadjesiivea^ v . 

OoMM, kaiWifto CFr. 

merrily known ga te to 

its simriest^ fom, of e AM te, m the bottom of 
wbtoh IS placed A OMd wlW 'A dtogi^ printed omit, 
aiiniiar to thotto te 

aotly to ibe centre df .Qto «uli(.|ntoe iteal pin is iii- 
tertod, ^ epee te df itsri, pritod the 

needle, is'bautoe^ Whaa magnetla^ 

tog •hgh«J towtt a tedfmm doe northandaofith by a 
deritoi^ e^to? to|toM^ <he east OS weat;. Which 
diffaw to scftopleedlteent ttoiM» airi tofi^^ 





THE DICnOHA&Y OP 


CompoM 


OompaMe* 


ifl not uniform even for the tpMoof tweotr^bnr 
hoarsBtSBTIifoeeonthoosrth^efurfoo^. (^DKeK^I* 
VATioK.) In tfa« dnjpmm on the o«rd« the ofoefo 
rf»preBeii.t8 the horizon, end thenenonueinff the eimi- 
muat fongrae himself to be etonding within it. 
The entire eirounifereiice it divided Into thit^4vn> 
equal portfoni by linee divergSag foom the centre^ 
oaUed pofott or rhitmbi. The Minti marhed N. 8. 
E, W. ere the oardimU pointe. iSM OAmOMdi, 
PocNsa.) The north noint ie diitingttwhed by e^er- 
It edit be read ily seMi, on an iaepection of the 
diagram, how the notation of the pointe between, aay 
two of tite oardinal ntHOts ie maoAged r thua the point 
^dwaj between Iv, and W. ia htwed K.W., or north- 
west,— a oomMoatioh of the letfeeri of the eordinal 
pomts between whkth it Uea being used to denote it ; 
that between N. W. and K. is caUedN.N.1^ or noi*^« 
north-west i nud that between N.and 



vABtriui'e conrAse. 


or N. b. W. as it is usually written ; tneaningnortfa by 
west. It may be remarked that wheaerer a hyphen or 
oonnectingmark ie used between any two letters iu the 
diagram, the word “by** must be expressed ahoji 
reading the voints of the oompBaa; and it wiU be s«H*n 
that the points which lie on either side of the cardinal 
points, imd the poiitfa that are midway between these, 
must be read in this way. The angular distance be- 
tween any two points if 11” 16'. as the borixon is divided 
into and each aaftee between the rhumbs je con- 
aoduently represouted by 8CKF divided by 32. Different 
shapes nave been snlopted for the ne^le at various 
times j but it eeems to be now aohnowledged that it 
should be aa light as possible, nud in the shape of a 
very thin pfittn, placed in such a manner that its 
narrow sidM are turned upwards and downwards, one 
towards the eye of the spiwtor and the other towards ' 
the. card. It was formerly the enetoa to make a bob- ! 
in the centre of the ttat bar that was used aa the needle 
for the reception of an agate eap, to work on the pmnt ; 
of pin oh which the needle irbilonced ; but it is 
now oonstdered better that the needle should have no 
potforation through its centre, but thet a hole of little 
dei^h shontd tm drllledintothe lower side of the prism, 
that it 'may he suspeuded on the pin at a point a iitUe 
below ita eentra ^ gravity, whioh eausee it to possess 

g reater sOMihSitv, with aa nuish foewlom of ^on as I 
efore. MThen the eompass ujplaoed on board ship, it j 
is suspendedbTgimbdlafSfaWllWilsaH W tto 
always be boriWal, wMsfiw lhay h^ 
the ship. It ie Inetoaed In a bonetUed the bnmade 
<««« BxwvaciiS). The great reqnbritea in a good com- 
pass era, that the motieii of ita needle sooulAhe etaady. 

aaweb as active and sene^i witlM^ oadfUsdion* ano 

that it should be so oonirtvad that !t may boeaegy ooN 
reefod when deviation is caused by suy local aitsae- 
tion. Many attempts tiaoo been made tq eomOt die- 

tuttMfoada KThdng foom local eauses, dhielly firom the 

iron used In the eoastruotton of veesele, Tb/jt surround* 

ins tho oovipasa With bars of aoft iron or magnets, that 

vw attffUlt tna naedle in a contrary diiceClon to that 

in W)^ II ie drawn by the metal on board, hod so 

eoontexact and heotraUie Ita effeeu. The methods 

‘ by JPinfiwsor Airey, the Astremoner B^iyal, 

^»y OT are eonsidend the b^t; 

6U0 


but the oorreetton of loeel attreotfonaeeiM, under aw 
otreumatanecer, to bo eitended with eonewerablo diiK> ' 
Ottlty and uneertBin^, Uk the coyal luWy, when eom- 
paasee have been jiUMted on boerd a viwse), they are * 
eorreeted, for the mfluenee of locsdattmetioQ, by what 
la termed ''awtegiog** the ship. The ship's head ia 
bftMight round to evoiy point of the oohspaaa mccss* 
sivetyj and the diiforeiuMis in the bearh^ indieaied 
by the eompass on board and an actmoth eompaee on 
snore, under the charge of * an intelligent ofilcer, are 
oarefufly noted and regietored. The results thus ob- 
tained form what ia «au^ a oorreeting card for the 
veseel in question. Tbo ChxnOso saeert that the mari- 
ner's eomyaes waa fovented by the emperor Houaug* 
tt, about sa8in.e., and tiiat it waa then taed to enaldo 
them to dhfwet tlw ooune to any distant point on 
land. The aiilora who navigated the Indian Ocean end 
Bostemeeae wore wsU acquainted with its use in the 
3rd cantury ate the Ohtistei era, when It waa quite 
unknown in Buropt-whi^ it la taid to have been in- 
troduced by Marco Fblo ou hie return lirom hie travvle 
in the Beet, about 1268. Vlavio Oieja, a Netnolitan 
sailor, effected considerable inprovemeUte in tt, aud 
brought it into the form in which we now have it abont 
1300. Columbus is said to have discovered the varia- 
tion oft' comnass in 1482 ; but thla is considered to 
be dou'> ' iU ' The inclination or din of iho needle («ec 
BnspLr .Dirruro) waa found out by fiobert Slorman, 
of Wnpi>Ii)g, in 1376, 

Co:urASs, in Mus., a term used to expreselhe extent 
of notes or sounds comprehended by any voice or 
instrument. 

CosiPASs, AziMirrnr.— ‘Ibis instrument is a oomnuss 
used at sea to liuil the magnetic aaimutb (tee Azi- 
MUTU) of the sun or any other heavenly body. It re- 
sembles the ordinary mariner'a eompaes in form and 
general principles ; but the edroumferenoe of tho ex- 
terior circle ox the diacram on the card is divided into 
degrees, and a ring is fitted to the tou of tho box, on 
which two sights are fixed id a vertical position, exactly 
opposite to each other, with a longitudinal slit in each, 
through which an observation or any object can l» 
taken. Tho needle shows the bearing or the object 
towards which the sigbU are direoted, with regard to 
the magnetic pole, aim tho anguliic distance thus ob- 
tained IS its azimuth. 

CosevAss ov Yozexs nr Gso«W0f f^Voioea arc of 
diflereut kinds ; viz. tbesoprwKo,or fr«6lt,tho rontralto^ 
tho tenor, and the lf€M. The fifot of these ia in extent 
co-equal with the tenor, but is In pitch an octav $ higher. 
Tho soprano parts are often written in the C clef, on 
the bottom bne of the staff! The extent of the eon- 
tralto ie about the same: as the bass, but an octavo 
higher ; that of the tenor the same aa the soprano, but 
an octave lower; and that of like basa tbe aaioe as the 
contralto, also an octave lower, Vdfoee, if oompefied 
to sing above their medium note, toOn become fatigued, 
and finish by screamiogi i^n, if required to sing 
below the medium of toe vc^, they gre deficient in 
power, and render the harxuouy foeble and indistinct, 

CoKrASSBB, ktuN'-jHu-sva, gsafoematical inatmmenta 
priooipally used for djhmilifi circles, arcs of circles^ 
eliipaes, Ac., and for meaafuring and tranafoxriiig dis- 
tances. There ore magy kiiidi of tfaeae instraments, 
known as common eonqtaskea or divlddnr, hair com- 
passes, triangular compassea, proportiouat eomUfases^ 
beam coibpaases, and oaUiper eompaasea. (ff se Ca: 
uiBBa.) The common compmaeBeOBifiit of tWo pointed 
legs, connected by avivoMidtolr tetearpartwrone 
leg is geuaraUy movable, to admit Of ,iito aob^itotiaii 
of « drawing-pan or pencS. IklahgalaweompaaaMha 
tiuwh lega woifcing on iwo pfvolai ao that the dfiitaacea 
between the ehreetpointa of any triinglacao ba meaaured 
atoBcaandtranaforred. IPropoartional cunpaaaea con- 
riat of two Im pofotad at Aftbar endrfiuitened together 
by a nlampiim MraW, and preaeoting the form of Che 
l&ter X wto otMm. Th* length ^ te lags can bo 
regulatta by mtafla of a aoato engraved on the aide, 
MM eet to measttxw and tranafoc mst a n eea in a>y d«-' 
afrad proportion. The beam ebmpaM n a barou which 
twoandugeocketa trnv^ that eau be ilxraat pktaauire, 
and an provided with pen, pencil, and eceal points- 
Tbey are used for menehring long dugandea, and da- 
scrteig the sret of huge ciwi m tho pv<!>|e 0 tfoiis of 
maps. 







ITKlVmAXt ISrFOQVATlON, 


Oomjittftttiion 


Coinsnvfoir^£fi»^piH^ (U* 

1 •fter iowietitfiif in oonipm orio* 
«»th«r), !• ilie oofc «v «ndMvoiuSi«r 0^ 

vb»t Motliw is tMlriiif (Mr mManvoiiriag |o fiiii U 
the tame Uoi^ In Ifoh Bnoii^ it i» that 
after wealth that U eoMrimtlr aouiit ^ » ihe 
and that htadt thafarehateK toaeektha best arth^ ha 
canat theloirait pfiat, and jAa pfodnsar fo ftxmiMt tha 
beat artiele at the ioweat piloa. Soeialiati^ and othera 


u^n it all the eoonoaoical avihi that at praaaat eaiat. 
^ere are, doabtleai, etUa aauaaetad fKiA«MDpatl|ioaj 
<bat it {■ uot the leaa eariain thtft it pravanta a^la thikt 
are mudh greater. ^Umtead of aara 8. 

Mill, ** upon ooiapetitloa aa the biwaftil m antiHiNMaal 
pnnc^le which it ia h^d ^ ba W tha of 

aoeialwts, I oeiwaira Aat, area hi jna preeatit aUta of 
eociety and iodiutrjr, erafv raateioM af It it as erii* 
and erery extensioa of »» araoi ^ ilor the iimt in- 


to be saved iheneeattitj of beiiiff aa active and aa in- 
teUigeui m other peopla.**— *' It le the ootomon error 
of soouUUu to ovarloolc the natural indolaaoe of man- 
kind,— their tendenay to be paftiva, to be the alarae of 
habit, to pereiet indeftaitaly in a eourse once cboeen. 
Let them onoe attain anyaiate of axiiience which Aey 
ponsider toleraUa, and the danger to be apprehended 
is that they will theneafortb eta|niate, — uiU not exert 
tliemnelvoe to improve, and, by letting their facuUtct 
rest, will lose even the enerur required to preaervo 
them from deterioration.*'— qf rolUieal 
jScoMomjf,) Wherever competition ii not, moni^Jy 
exist*, and monopoly, in all ita forma, ia the taxation 
of the induBtriouafor the anpport of indolence, if not 
of rapacity. With the axoqiii^ of competition among 
labourers, all other competition ia for tite benettt of 
the labourera, 1^ aheapening the articles they con* 
Bume ; and even in the ialiour-inai'ket, it is a source, 
not of low, but of high wages, wherever the conipe- 
titiou Joi* labour exceeda the competition qf labour. < 
It never qrjuki be a eaoae of low wages, aave by (ho 
overstocking of the lahoitf •market. On the establish- 
tueut of the Frweb proviiional government of ISM, 
an attempt wtt nuide to do avray with the natuml 
system of conimtitioa among workmen, and to re- 
munerdtea number uf workmen alike. A special ex- 
periment was^tried at the Kdlel Clichv with a govern- 
ment order for the nalfonna of Ac rfstioosl Guard. 
Fil'toen hundred tailora were ascambk'd, and were al- 
lowed two franca a day aatubaiatance-monev while they 
worked, and iko balaaoe batiman the sum paid and 
what the work would have eost had it been executed 


Con^pOiitip 

Aa didhiwnt ook^obiipfffoAr 

^T^erate:.: 

Qttioaa, .^d flSr UpU^« 8warUiy£-<(^ Hddva hi 

.tssssz 

,m«iioaalMhana^%m«B^^ 

---AaTarUM,Bariiaaa,Aiul% idbioinfO|iA^ 

Wklto^-^tc 


Goacffimnaujr Poikotor* . 
Aa uaam giveu A an aditioo of 
mbli^^ m |S» at AMa da ~ 


f reokoniag •* 

was Acre no bala'noe A be pmdi, bul'Uiatthere^wu 
an actual loss, awi that Aa two Cranes a day of sub- 
•istonce-monay, tha lowest saA «f wages psid to 
tailors under tha aompetitiva ■ystem, had overpaid 
them for Aa work aofciiaQy dona. Tlteir anergiei, un- 
excited by tha spirit of OdnlpetitioB^ relaxed when each 
man foond that Aa praoaaoa (oC.lda increased exertions 
weranot fo be received WhMtlf alode,but to be dis- 
tributedover Ae wbola bodyof hia foaow-workmen; 
and avM Aa thought of ««tthacA, equaUtyj and fra- 
teroity,** was iasUffi^ist to iii^ A^. (Ae 8o- 
ssxiiatt-) 

CrnmnMtxxoVj eeMfiMf^aiMB (Lai. pompketo, loom* 
prise), a,tam anndoyedAahl^lhe acdonr of Aa 
face and shSn. altfiough poM^y Ht masm Ae taiii- 
perameat. and iiat«ral%p^Miioa of Aa body. Fon- 
nu^riy, Aa battum skiis was iopposad to eeailit of 
only two parCB.*^tha (mAd^orepidaRaia. ai^ Aaxm A, 
or real AA} m Uripi^i AowedAat^ these 
Ao was a soft goUuuioaa'esftnl^ taxtonh wimh ha 
diariiigawhedbyAetitiarrisaiaeeifiUi, OnAiadis^ 
very Aat aastoiaiat olArad a anggeethm aa to iheaotour 
of nsgtoas* The rets fSaeesais. ia of very dmmft 
aribux in oUforeni natkwa i and Aa diibnmoa of Me 
colour eorretpoads so auM^ wiA tka difthraaae of 
Aahcomntoxioiia, Ait tfaare ciao IM liMto dosiri A 


pabU^ ill ins M iM» «m UMmTyttpniSBt 
at ihaexpenaa of Cardinal !£lia 

drsi^ four volumes comp^ Aa Old Teatamattt, in 
Heb^.Xatia, and Creak, inUifee.^tin^aohiimis» 
Ae OhttldA paraphrase being at tha bottom of Ae 
page, with » Ut% inUfpvetaiion; Ow AMi 
MmUma the New Tastamaut in Greek, wiA Aa Latim 
Vulgate MdltttM^etatioas of the Hebrew; Chaldea, 
and Greek namea. the sixth vohune ia ffllad with 
various ontioal traota. Only six.hendred eoplsa ef Ala- 
edition wera Arowu ofl!^ and the work ia aaaiao and 
expensive. 

CoKfoa, or Vo» OoMtoa, Hititttt, (dbe IvtAirm',) 

Coitposfim, ft)m< 4 w''«sr,.laaral^, a pra^eal musieal 
anthor, or, in oAer words, one who invents or ooni- 
puses uew music aecording to Ae established r^ of 
science, and who studies hMunony and melody as ooa* 
neoted with fifoet iU eompoaition. independently of Ae 
laws of acoustics, or Ae piuloscmtiy of aonnd. Aoom- 
poser must not be coufouaded with a Aserericoi musieal 
auAor, whose bustneia it it to'q^aoalata innoenitics, 
and write on Ae laws of harmony and mid^y, but 
not to interfere with Aeir praottetl applioation ia oom<* 
position. 

Coxfonnm, kom-po9^*9»fe (Lit, eomponc, eompontum, 
I pul together), in Hot,, m uat, ord. of dieotylfdooeua 
' ■ ^ '•Ae 

Mo 

. 

pa»‘t# of the w<irld. 
aro generally herbu , 

sonivtimes beeomo shrubs, or 
following botanical (ftm'aom oiearly define Aia great 
order The leaves are aUaniste, or opporito, uttd 
without Saules { usually simple, hut often much 
divided. l7ie flowers, which are termed Jforeltp 
aro hermaphrcklito, or unisexual, are coUacted to 
doRsa b««d* or supAifo, ehch opUcrifon of florets 
being on a common receptacle, and iurrounded by an 
iavolQcre, The •epairate Jloreta are also fireguently 
furnished with sesls-like bcaoUsts, termed pakwr-i/ Ae< 
rtoeptacU, *rhe calyx is Ai>erior, closely adhering to. 
the over}', iA Umlfbriito entirely abortive, or mam* 
branous, or pappose. The eoroils is iU(nioipeital«na» 
tabular, auperior, and usosUy deeidaons { it is Ughl^ 
(strap* Aapisd), bilsidaito jAo-lspped), or funnel 
shaped} A Ae latter 0 - - — 

stamena are f 
Bcrtod open 


d), bilsidaito jtwo-lspped), or funnel* 
to latter esse, four or .flv«-tooA«d* Vim 
five iiiJMimber, rarely foiu>«ndaifeiu«’ 
Ae corolla; Ae flhummta mm 


below and bifid abovai Aa atigmaa ara 
tha ianar Mrihaea of rim too fllvlrioito; 




FSault 


iS Ca&mMftom 
lien .* Ad laat 
,af Ae eaoa Vttiter. 
flV&ff^^entahottuA 





TH£ DlCnOKAaT OF 


Oompoflit# OmadleB 


S rincipaUjr in hot dimaifjk Tliey ive iramMrktfelffibr 
i«ir t>tU«r, tonio, »iid troinniitin wopftfte. (mt 
AirranciB, Anftutnx, Awioa;) A f«w ufv wmm f<>r 
dy«iDf. (ff00 C4BCSAXV8.) Sosne are «BltiTftte4 «• 
«Boalettt vpffetnbtoli iw the «w*^«eMr# Md ectrdoM. lAet 
thnie vrof dt.) I'he IMaftihr^T are elinoet eonflnad to 
the ortra-tropictd parte of South Atterioa, l^hey 4o 
not fumieb many uaelVil prodoute^ ^^19 — 

are mcwt abundant in eota and tamperaM oUi „ 
ThHr ohief dharaoteriatio ie the nreeanoeof a milky* 
bitter, aatrihgent, or uarcotio jnlee, whiofa poieeieea 
nlterativoy dioretio, aperient* or navootio propertlea. 
The Toots of some are eaeoleut, and others* by eulti 
vatiun with cliininished light, beooino edible m salada. 
(Sri CtCROniirw, Ijaotvq « , Tatuzactfu. I 
Coxrosrnt CAKutns, kiin^»po»4iet a name anpliea 
to oandlea made of difl'ereni mixtures of ordinary 
talkivr and atearine. They are less bard aooordiug to 
the amount Of talloer they contain. 

CoMvoexTi IfiTHiixB, ID Arith.* it one whioh eibi be 
divided by some otlier number greater than 1, in oppo* 
Hltion to a prime number, which cannot be thus divided. 
Tims 12, 16, and 27 are oompointe quoibera ; whilst 11, 
•I?, 8Q, are not eompoaite. 

OoirrosxxB Onnaa. (Sa AucumicTUBB.) 
CoiirostTXOK, komoptt-ziMh'^atn (Let. eompOMUio)f in 
a general Benso, Sa the act of foruiinc a whole or 
gm of various disaiinilar parte, and ia also applied 
to tlia body or compound thus formed. In Lit. ir a 
the art of forming and combining ^deas, and e1otbi>>:' 
them with language suitable to the. nature of the sub* 
ject. In Log. it m a metliod of reasonuig iu which we 
proceed by gathering together a number of ideas, and 
combine tliero into one system, otherwise celled ayn* 
tbesM. In Oram, it ta the joining of two words to- 
{mthcr, or preOxing a partide to a word, to augment, 
obnintsh, or change Us signiiloation. 

CouBoarrioir denotes the art of producing new 
music according to the eataldiahed ruJea of harmony 
and modulation, and of arrangiag musical sonmiH into 
airs aud songs, Ao., either for we voice or instrumeriN. 
Composition Includes melody, or tlio art of making u 
single part, and harmony, or that of disposing and 
ooncerting several sluala parts together, so that they 
may form one agrecaible whole. As the musical scale 
<'onsistaouly of twelve sounds, acaivsless observer might 
imagine that sit ^ possible combinations of those 
twelve sounds wot^ In time be exhausted, and rhus 
bring composUiou to an end. It is not so, however, 
for these twelve sounds will admit, by mere combina* 
tion, of lAt dilToreut successioBS, and each of these 
oomblnatione ntay be agaia varied by length, rapidity, 
force, jfsj/dio, and sfoega^, so ae to. admit oivhe construc- 
tion of manjy miUiou of tones j thus, no end can be found 
<0 oonipoBitiou, or hoy eseuse made fbr wearisome 
monotony. 

CoMTosiTOB, (dhe PBiirniMhl 
OonrosT. (Svi Mabubb.) 

COIKVOUDulcrTKBBtlT. (d^r« IVtBBBSV.) 

CoKPOVBB ll«u|CLM, A'on^polP«td (liSt. eewpcfio), 
Cbem., certain comhinations of elements which 
behaVe towards acids and bases In the same maimer as 
the elMuetitary bodies. C/viogen, for instance, which 
is a coihmmnd of carboo and Bttrogan, fbrms com- 
poimds with the metslt iuthaasaie manner as oxygen 
or ahlotiue; and ethyL wbhdr is noonapound of carbon 
and hydVM^ a^ta lowa^^iilie gCMs la a eimilar 
manner to Iton ojt lead. Ibm&tLhalte m a premeely 
psTaUelway. <dbf Os(UVt€ju£<^.) 
CoMi'BStttxirsibir* JimB>drfWg«»Mi<ii (Lat* emapre* 
in Tbil., is fM gdi of thB mind whereby it 


Cox&oihoid, 


dW'prag^psitiDii, which, 

vaseoueewm, 

with; «s,ceir 


$ jMcoueewm, 


Com ken. Is a Latin i 
at the beginoiiigof wprd. 
arattningtogatMr. Inl 

with tandefnew. . ^ 

CowostBiTAnoir, lwii-kdf-e-Nal''>shiMi fLatOi, in niil.. 
denotes the oonneetimi that existe between a number 
of things linked together ear dependent on each other. 

CoBCAVB, kon'-mdo (Let. cceMmus).— A oorve or 
snrfsee is said to he eopoave on the side on whioh 
straight lines drewo dicoin point to point in it fell 
between the eurve or enrfecw end the spectator : that 
side is convex on whioh the Curve or surface falls be- 
tween the 'tinea and the, ^peutator. . Tlius the inucr 
eurfaoe of e hollow sphere is eonoave, while the outer 
snrfaee ie> oonvex. (Arc Lsva.) 

CosrOAWO-OoirtU-TB, or Doublb Oovoats.— T erms 


applied to len«Mi which are concave on both sides ; 
wiien One aide ai plane and the other concave, the lens 
it said to be plaao'concave. , 

CoHOAVo-CogVBac, or Mxbxscvs, a Iras having one 
side concave aad the other convex. When one side is 
plane and the other convex, the lens is eeid to be plano- 
convex ; and if both aides are convex, it is a double 
convex. 

CoBC' ■ LitxxrT on Hirtw. (Aw ISFAKTicmr,) 

Covi (Lai. cMcrpiw), in Phil., 

is the H •..{dSyapprehension or perce>itioA that we have 
of any 1 bjeot, without proceeding to alfirm or deny 
anything regarding it. 

Coxcurnoir, IvMAcrLATS. (Set Ikmaculatb 
C oxcKPTioir.) 

CoscipTios or OcB Lauy, If me or t«ii Oruku 
oi\ a rchgiouR order of nuns, founded by llcutrix do 
Hyi\H, sister of James, ttrst count of Portulegro, in 
ftirtugal. Pope Innocent VIIL coutirmed the order 
ill 1 Pi'ti, uiid granted them permission to follow the rale 
of the CmtcroianM. After the death of Beatrix, tber 
were placed under the direction of the FrauriscariK, 
as the most scslnns defenders of the inimaeulato (ron- 
oeptaoM, aud, at (he same tiw^ they were rc<ittired to 
follow the rule of St. Clara. Their dress eoniiists of a 
white gown, blue mantle, end sc^ulary, on which is su 
image of the Virgin. 

CoNCXRT, koff’OH (Itel. ee»ieman)t a jiiusical en- 
tortaiiimout, in whioh a number of musiemDs, lioln 
vocal end instrniuentsi, unite in the exercise o. 
their venous talents. Conoerts some^mes consist of 
vocal music only. These are distiuguiMed by the uamc 
of vo<*al concerts. 

CoNCRKTiNA, koji-tsT-fe'- wc, a kind of mnsical 
wind instrument, patented by Profeehsr Wheatstone in 
18311, which is said to hear a greater resemblanoe to 
the human voice than any other yet invented. A bad 
opinion has been formed pf this inetnimcnt by many 
people in consequence of tMr having mutaken for H; 
the so-called German conoertiDi^w^h is indeed only 
an improved accordion, sh|iip|^ like ^ ooueertina. The 
real, or, as it is celled, the jEbt^isib ooncertiaa, it both 
ooiietructcd and fingered in a totsl^difihreut manner, 
aud although the sonnds are proaaeed on the eame 
principle ns those of the wsco^on, there is no more 
timfiarity between them itt pempaeiioe Ibao there is 
between e eommon whisUe and a Gennen flute. This 
austruiucnt has a compass Of (bree octaves and a bell', 
end possesses notoi^ Bchsomalle, M no enhamoivie 
scale, it having two sn&eate Icwce. From fbys feet, as 
well as from the flexibtUiy of the bellpwe, the chmnls 
are better in tune then sbidqr^^ Other sastrumente ofu 
fixed Boimd. lie oapabili^ gto that the most 
complex bamoniee, m F4w At «aost difi^sult violin 
or flute music, con bnpMyedwg^ ft. It also tooiMesees 


irrbends or Icbown miy oh|Mt presented to it on ill t the great adtentege oflMiaii learnt in a very idu>rt 


the aides on wbicMt is eapat^oTbeiBI gpprebraM 
or known. ; 

CowraxiiBirsiow, in Fuidith Ohto^ Siet*. i» the 
ot a aoheme propoMd on ppveral oocewons for 


fetoxhig tlw terms of 
eehtdre into rammuui^ wl«i 


edmit^ die- i^hro, I beer), the- seieiKW ) 


•si^i7 Wm Mvived^J^joeibw 

lutlon, bi]A imhouteuficeso. and at length the Aoiof 
Toleration was p«M»d*‘ iSa Toubxatiow.) 

. .COWftlOijbSi;, (d^CoWTBOlBXB.) 


time. The best justractio«>!lmoke for tbie iBstihmient 
lOriMpe, those by walio Segoudl, Profhseor 

jstone, end C. Ooule. v 

OuFcmniBa, Jb»-ikF*-e4W (Lst. cencha,^ tbsUi 


I given to certain bi- 


valve shefls, whose inhebltanU ere eaeceptible of no 
o^r improsiioiia eave fke» of immedwte. oontacL 
The three orders into whiob this family ie dhrided ere 
the Ar«c*^pMh^J9(lepeHaka^ 

OoBOKQiB, iwa^hsid.fGr, koneket* a.jlM^)» the 
naiee of a eurve Invented by If ioemedea. Jn was mdeh 
ueedliytlieeilQleotaiii (At oonstiwethm of solid pro- 
bleiDi^ ItlmdlorUBcliieQiejI^jtaeisi^ 
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OoniihoUtel 


the ciouitraetifla of tvro mioetricAl meeiM botVMiii 
two givto OQUhtins of the otitHT. 

choniot^ th« oofv* auqrl^ OMuy dotor^bodi «iii lii 
ofteu toed in erclifteetalM M A boondai^^Uno of^wo 
vertieel MfltKm of oolmiUiA. 

CovcxoxojlL. Aree-iNgMal (toA* eow^Aa^ ilieU i Oir. 
0 idas, fotyn)* in Uao.* e tom to thot pioMw^ 

frACture of ftoneo Ao4 miiitiriitle wU^ oxhibite oohvex 
tiod ooocAre Aorfecos. IVnt, oaanel cool, end n' 
nre otamj^ of suMuioM posseuang a C 0 B 0 b< 
t'rHftaro. 

CoxeiTOLOor. {S»» Mot&tmaA*) 

CQ]((ct^v1fer kan^^l^ (IiAt,, ApHvAtetooiii),||iiift 
name giron to the Avaenbor of oArainehiy net tojj^etiifr 
I'or the purpoM of deettng f pope, Aod it is idtoinmM 
to tho pLce in whidi nmt for thAt pttcp'oee. Tho 

f!Oiv:lav« is usiiallr bold in the Tftfma^ vnefo On tiie 
dA7 After tho fhnead of the deoOAsha pontiff^ thej «;& 
Msemhlo. end, after the reffnlstic^i that relate to 
the conclate hare been YMOk they are looked up in 
separato Apartmetite, and kept under filiot attneilUnoe 
until tho election has Uhen place. They meet once a 
dav in thtJi chapel of the palace, when a scrutiny is 
mdile of their rotM, and this is repeated eveiy day 
until (it IcMt two-thirds of thoTotce are in faTonrof 
one iudividuaU who is then eonsidorod as dnly elected 
tp tho puntiiioal chair. Conelaniii is a npfritunl or 
Scoular ntleudaut on a oardinel during a oond ave. £aoh 
cardinal has one such attendant, who Inui to take a 
▼ow of inviolable silence, end is not allowed to leave 
till the business is over, azoept ou the ground of 
dangerous illaeas. , 

CoNC]:.t;BXOK, leon-kM’tkm (Lat. eonetuiio)t inLog., 
is that proposition which is inferred from certain pro- 
ooding propositione, oslled the premises of^anargument. 

CoKCOxn, ikoa'-kerd flmt eoncondla, Vr. concords), 
in Mns., is the uuion of one or moro musical sounds, 
which, liy harmonising and agreeing together, produeo 
au agreeable effect upon the ear. When any two single 
sounds bear so xnuob relation to one another that, on 
being sounded together, th^make a coinponnd sound, 
that relation is caUed cswcorcf. Oonoordsare of two kinds, 
— nerfeet ond imperfect. Perfect concords consist of the 
fl fi h and eighth, and imperfeet concords of the tiiird and 
si itb. These last hareanoUiffr distinction, *-that of tho 

S rrator and lessee third and sixth, Ckmoor^ are again 
Ivided into cqnaonant and dissonant. The oonwi- 
nnnt oonoords ive tkAptffKtcmuordt and their deriva- 
tives; every other !• dissonant. This term is also often 
applied to voices or instruments, with respect to their 
tuning: as, Ibr instaneo, we say, ** That instrument is 
not in concord,** or not *< in tune.*' ** Those voices do 
not bannonise and agree.** 
•CkwooaDAVm,'keii*kelK-<l9fif (Imt.), **» a diotionaiy 
or index of hU the importaut words m the Bible slpha- 
betioaay arrani^lbf the purpose of finding pMsages, 
end of eompsniig the various signiflestions of words.** 
Tho ImpojrtMiea of a work of this kind was early per- 
ceived ; and the flrstvrork of the kind in any language 
was the cemeordanoe of Huxede St. Caro, about the 
middle of the 13th oentuy. By far the most eompleU 
and valnable oooeoedanoe to ne Bqghah Bible is that 
by Alexander Orodeo, the first edition of which was 
pofalialisd in 4tO, 1737, and wbioh has sinoe passed 
twoughnumeroas editions. Perhaps the best eoncor- 
daneato the HebrWlextlttiiitof J.BftnL entitled 
•'Coneordantbs lehioriim Sasrormn yetoni Teetm 
menti Hebrsiom et Chaldaims*^ (Leipsiew 1637-40). 
The most reesnit eoneqfdanaetQ the Greek New Tmta- 
meat fe that of C, H. Bfudse, Yocum Novi 

TeMssnentl Gri^** 4CO CMpsb, 18I3). The term 
has also oome to he ap^lsd to works of a shnilar 
natore, of other books: asihe^OoneotdenoeioShak* 
speare,*^ by ]fra.CoirdeU Clsske ();^don,13l7)4— For 
further inmeiaatite on ^is soMeot eeo WaCta*s MUo- 
threa JMMuiticai Onne’s SmMkrea MikUtwt Dsr* 
Ws qifttorntMa JIMtof rgp tl eoi ^ q^rte- 

OovSS^iat!^S!SS!^ (Iia(.>,is the name g^vsn 
to a fotflud egmement eAtered iotobstweeg the pope, 
as head of m Boman Cafholie church, and the tmsh 
poral rnlsr or • state, regacdlqg eedeeiasiical •rabs 
within ihih State. These «Mual& regard the rxgliS of 
Appointing to vaeaot asea «hd benefiees^ Gm ttehl to 
the rmeiraei fif fboM »ew Md ttvi^ and A ob> 
C03 - 


nom laxawqjs, aeewar y _ 

ibdthesevetMdstaCibbrjIiimi^^ . 

skmm^neoidatBm^g%rl|^^ ph^ih 

anypatttoulii^ state. 

extorted firom the and have hsoOrittof^ Of 

cNmeeatmas of what tmi Ohi^ Mas as 

the dvll power. One of the most iff the 

Of (^nnan£ sAhsh has staae, been eohsideced as a 
fbttdamental law at tegaf^ we rdatlona helween tho 
Cinveh and the State m Germany. 
ever, the popes inooeeded in ooneiu^ug oongoniali tb 
theSr advantage ; but slpoethe middle the ifith esox 
tttry, the Ohdreb has been oldjged to resign by con- 
oordatn many important privUegos, Osm or thd moat 
remmable of the later of these wse tS, extort^ bp 
Nspolebn, in laCfi, firom Pope Hns TIX. By. it the 
Prsneh government obtained the right to appoint' the 
clsrgy I the clergy became subject, in otril inaitcia;,.io 
the temporal power, and all immunities were abollMhod, 
But tho most remarkable oonOordat pi modem iiawa 
is that which was entered into between the pope and 
the emperor of Austria in 1635. By it the pa»al 
power waa wldsl^ extended over all the Austrian do** 
minions, and greater privileges coneedsd to it thsn had 
ever before been grintod ny any German sovereign. 
By It not only has the Church sole power ia eem- 
siastical matters, independent of the State, but nil its- 
stitutions for edueatiooal purposes are under its eon* 
trol ; end it has the power of preventing the ^ssemina- 
tion of works of a dangerous character. 

Coif CBBTff, Jbm'-krets (Lat. eencreMrere, to grow to- 
gether), an artilloial oonglomsrato (see ConOLont- 
lurx), formed by mixing hrdranlie lime, water, sand, 
and shingle, or screened baUsat| together. By draulio 
lime is made from argillaccoos umestone, which, when 
burnt, absorbs water very slowly, vrHhoiit, swelling, 
and throws out much heat. (Nee Lxmi.) In making 
eonerete. about one part of lime ds utea to nine parta 
of shingle, and, as hydraidio mortar hardens very 
cjuickly when tho lime has absoibod as nincb water vs 
is necessary for its oryStslUtsiion, these melerialB aiw 
mixed together before the water Is added. Whim th# 
whole has been thorOqgMr giiuglsd, it is pot» while It 
is still soft, in the pcfifndti in whim it is required tbr 
the art ifleial foundatUlS* of houses, the piers of brldgetf 
Ac., and allowed to harden. Concrete is qnlte fanper* 
vlous to damp, end is tiierefore well calculated for the 
foundations sad fioorinn of the bssemetote of htaJldifign 
built on A damp subsoil, the moisture of whieh would 
soon penetrate ^rongh brickwork or flagstones. 

Oowt Min, in Log;, is a ieim emi^Ioyea in opposiildn 
to abstract, and is applied io a notion of an oidect ae 
it existe in nature, invested with ail its quaUtins and 
properties. Abstract, on the other hand, is eppUed te 
a notion of a pafticplar property or quality* aa 
I object thought of independently and apart from the ok^ 

I Ject itself. Thus, a jfosf Wan is a concrete notiim, Mfi 
uifjt^ice is an abslrset idea. 

Coxcatgiovc, hsM*M-slanSf in Med., are bard 

fiancee that fiflesSlonaUy tuidio their i^»eariW|9Sb, IB 

diflerent parts of the humatt body. (Nr# u^oYiraa,) 

CozrovBiWAOB, keji-W-hbi*a(f (LaA), is the ecMM* 
tation of a manvnih a woman to whom hgis j)0bh 

united by marriage. In wlf times this wap a 

practioe; and men of mvaUi had fWiquen%,|_ 

several wives, a mugber of epimiiblnei , mwk yebd. 7f 
tnthcOld Tsstarteiit. The Uikn ^ Ygd Mlor the 
same tigbta as a wifo» end eonUl ,1m mmiM «nd 
dismisssd et any time. Bolh tUHMiA toe fiMkeand 
Romans concubinage was ^eWedi bqfe ft /|N». not 
togslly ssnefipned ifio|y^Gik^Eiliff of 

Augustus. By the Lex d^tesBA lbg|iV Pi^ Bop- 
pma concubine was pgMiltied linffijirried 

men; bnt sot moiw'lhiBgteqeiMhfinhwAsaaiowed, 

and ilw moM bo Apersi)n df i)Nii»dewmtr-6n 

ortheHke. Thedittev- . . . 

thnate, bpt weVe 

ifdientatthe was tWQFMifil 

duefloii of ObrtshSj^^eoiieabfnsge ^easedi. and 
Con^tine the Oreei «adh Uws against Itu In sU 
ChnsUan eonnMtMwiwgfmiiiidetfdnii^ yet 
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OondUMion 


tber« exif ti in 0etmfttij ik p«eiiUw Mad of iMtHiitioii 
tinder tiui name uf l»arf-B>arviage» or toft-band mar* 
1 uM{e,iaidlMl6n to tUo manneroT ilia betoj* oontea^d, 
the man girinff tbe woman hto kit iiaaa loatead of hie 
right. , It ie a tmL snarriace ao far aa the parttoi are 
boond to each other for Hrej bat the woman cannot 
Wear the buaband''e name or titto« neither can her 
children aucoeod to hie property. ootniaon law of 
OermaOT permita thle kind gf marriage to ptinMa and 
the nobility. 

Cotrocieroir, kon-M^ikun (Lat. coneuHc, a ibahliig 
together), in Med., in eppltod to a rioJeot commotion 
or ebook eoromiiiiieatea to the brain, or the whole 
iicrvoua eretem, by eollinon of the body with tome 
incternei objeot. In iU elicfareet form, a itnomng aen* 
aatioo in iueraiy conuuuuicated, which naacee away in 
a few minutoe; in iti 8e\ erect form, death rapidly 
wneaeB. In the eeverer canes the pattont becomea im- 
mediatfsly pale and ineenBible; the breathing eoractimes 
niitaral, but freguoiitly slow and feeble } the pepil 
rather ooutroetedi. the pulse usually slow and we&, 
but sometimes natural ; the exireoittios beemne cold, 
the aeorotiotu are auapended, and there is frequently 
nausea and vomiting. In the treatment pf eoucusaion 

r sC qaatiOn is nocemary. The patient at drat should 
kept warm in bed tiU coasenousness is restored, 
.when wine or other stimutonte may be cautiously 
■administered. If b« seem to be linking, stinmlutits 
should be at once had recourse to; but so long as he 
remains stationary, no eotivo moans should be cm- 


dondor 


and following the estAto, and npovPtbe performance 
thereof oontiuues the cstHte by the performMce of the 
eondition.*-7aIsrsaf ocadifunM are soeb M descend to 
the heir, with the toad granted, Jtc.— A eoUaUral cow* 
diUtm is that which js anaexw to any^Mlateral act. 
Conditions are likewise whmh consist of 

doing; ncji^efire, and oonsist of not doing* Some are 
further said to be restriefivs, for not doing a thing; 
and some ecmpefiof^ .* as that the lessee (diall pay rent, 
Ac. Atoo fome ace so^, to do one thing only ; some 
sopalgftoi, Co do divers things ; and others dinjwctivtf 
where one thing of several is required to be ’done. 

Consmoif (Snn Fem*) 

CovEUioxEmjFBZLOMoeMX Of MX, Ida-iwI'-umf, 
• phrase introduced by Sir William Gamilton to deuoto 
the limited region of knowledfS open or accessible to 
the human mindU ** The conditioned,** he says, m 
that which is suone conceivable or cogitable ; the iin- 
conditioned, that which is inconccivabto or incogitabto* 
The conditioned, or thiukable, lies between two ex* 


tOl anoh a one can be called. 

GomwiriAVtoM, koa-c/ca-sar-ilaw (M, eon, together ; 
dsasus, nlos^, the rendering of a My more compact, 
denser, or or more speciSo gravity, causing its par- 
ticles to come into closer ooutaot. Hie term is usually 
applied to the process Of converting a vapour into a 
iluid by diithtotioii or some othor metifud. 

CovMirSXn, hoa-dsn'-tsr (Lat. emuieuno, I mdko 
thick), a term used to denote any apparatus used for 
cooUng heated vapours and reducing them to a liquid 
form. In ordinary distillation, the wtirrntub is the con- 


being eondensed in its passage, runs out as liquid at 
the bottom. The cendeiMer qi a steam-engine is that 


OB the same ^lueipto as the fbroe*>pump, by which a 
kim quantity of air can be fbvoed into a given space. 
Ooxniireiha SrsAM-Biretira, {See STxau-BKOixx.) 
Ooirnmov, koa-diiA'-an, is a restraint annexed to a 


•nee, aoinmodity and advantage ; or it is a restriction 
of an sol, qualifying or suspmittg li, and making it 
nnoertaitt erhether it shall take ellbct or not ; also it to 
defined to be what is referred to an uncertain ohsnee 
which may happen or not happen. There are cou- 
dftloui of divers kinds; vis. easoiricas in dead and in 
lew, eendifioNi preceieni and sniMcnenf, condiitoiu in- 
. Aerent and Ac. A eencKmo m deed to that 

which to jotned by edptm words in n knee or other 
frrontt esb if a man mnhts a ksaa of Unde to another, 
reservmf a mot to be paid at a eevtahs day, with a 
provtoo or condition that, Ut defiulk of payment, the 
lesser ttayfe^eBter^OMlfiiton £a*M^ dr implM, i$ 
when n penon granla anothir an omce; os tliat of 
ofa perk, stewarA Ac., Ibr term of mb. Here, 
alHBMgh there be no cmBMUon exnmsM in the grant, 

S thnlaw makes one, which to, if ^e gnoiee do not 
ity eaeeute all thSmbekagtog tol^ it ebali 

tonAdlbr the graatmr to enter and Atoeha^ him 
of Me pfike.— ftondilM* preeedani to when a tease or 
citntekfnwted to onaforii^ npon eoaditbm, that if' 
the l emee jay to the leasor a certain sum at sn^ a 
dap,th4n me shall luwe vho fbe-aimpk. In tbtocase,| 

ibnaaneothetyAfgatofthefee-^ IheeamerMo 
appbea to e&oaaea mere something to to be performed 
anteeedeidlytditoMMtohmgptoQs^^ nA-\ 

^rngneniSn om^mlaiSk§tmaX» to nnother hto laanor of I 
. filO 


other. Of these two repngnaat opposites, the oue to 
that of anoonditionsl or ab^utebmitatiou ; the oibcr, 
that of nuoonditional or infinite illiunistioo.’* The 
infinite and the absolute, properly so culled, bo holds 
to bo equally inconcedvaMe to iis, “ Wfo must believe 
iu thoiullmty of God; but the infinite God cannot by 
us, in liM present limitation of our faculties, be com- 
prehfuded or ooneeived. A Deity nndoratgod would 
be no Xtoity at ill; aud it is blasphemy to say that 
God only’ is os we are able to think him to be. We 
know God according to the finttuds of our faculties; 
but wo bi'lievo much that we are incumpetcut to 
kiiow/'-.-JiVA Hamilton's Leetnree and Dt^ett^tioas ; 
Mausers Jiunjtion Xeteturen* 

CoxitOB, kon'-dor (Sarooramfkne grypktu},p largo 
bird of the V ulture species. It to abuost strictly con- 
fined to tbo immense ebsin of the Andes, aa is called 
the Vast uiouuUiin-raBge that runs along the whole 
i west coast of Huuth America. Humboldt, who, with 
bts oumpuniou Boiqilond, passed ^considerabla period 
in tbesu regions, uud lost no oppAtunity of obseniug 
the condor and making the stnctest inquiries ooncem* 
ing Its habits, was cnaoled to clear aWay mhoh of the 
mystery that hod bitlierto attached to tbenird. Pie* 
vtously it was regarded as a bird of snoh mobstrooa 
proportions, that m its flight it put athadow on the . 
earth hko a big ctooiL and as so ferucioos. os to 
snatch up and bear off infants, kids, and tombs 
in ao instant. Humboldt, howevsfi found the little 
children of tbo Xhdiaui sweping in the open air, while 
their parents were away gasbttring snow to sell in the 
neighbouring towns ; aim at least naif a doxen condors 
were in sight, hovering aloib sad perched on the neigh* 
bouriug heights. To alt his in^fries on theiuljeot, 
he whs taswered that a single ease of cbild-stesUng by 
these big birds was unknown- Yet that this snara 
firom no look of courage on the port of tha edndor is 
certain, for, as Humboldt was hdeomed, twoof'thein 
will eveu attack a heifer, piasuing H for nutos, mid 
wounding it with theto bMss aud taums. Oradualty 
the poor saintsi will rMsx Its speed, and toom sheer 
exhaustion and thirst IdU its, Congua, How to the 
condor’s timew In sn laatsiit fl darie sfi the tongue, 
sad mstUtstos so cruel a giip, thst by*aad*hy the 
heifer sinks to the gvoond at m toeroy of tos eoe- 
miss. The ahove-osmsA venosmad trsvsikr also 
mentions aa asttitaishiBg iastauiBe.of mtali^ displayed 
by a oondor which some ludim st Mqpoittba imd 
taken eiive. stranMad to with s tomo and 

ihaoged it to a tree, pidltogltJbfablyl;^ the tost Ibr 
Severn minutis; yet nesnoif was thqksao;piaBOved 
i whan the bird arosa and walked ebooS ae though 
I nolhHig was iha aaetter- Three balls wssro Ihen die* 
lehargMl frdlu a pistol ,at kas than flour pagas, all of 
iwUMi entered its body,aad wonadedJt >u theneek,* 
ohast. end abdomen- » StfiL however, hops its kgs. 
Aiiimer h^ then BtmdL but, (bough.it tett 

to tho ground,, to did mdtocfjtowounis kr half aa 
hour anerwsrds. The oemdoo bauds no test, but lays 
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itiefgt*tv]iloh«etlimorfit)v in and 

perfec^adrito^ OB fbo bavo rooka, Broderip relataa 
that bo aavaa eoff laid Iqr anaof *ba nafrooaftiiaalti 
<he Zoi^Ogfieil QMaai. It waa on u« b»a ludcad 
flonr ot the pri«<ni. Xlwra ww no appeanuiea of a 
nest of any load. ben oondor does hot a]»paan to 

bare exhibited any indinattoAtO sit on 


fowl 

oon- 


next one that was laid wee put trader a Dorhina f 
The roenlt m anoeessAil; bnt the iasnej a 
dor, only Used three sreefcs. 

Cox^dotthbz, an Italiaii word, aly* 

nifyine oeptaios, efaiefs, or leaders, but generally aia« 
ployed to designate eoldiers of fortune, who raiaed 
troops of casatn and hiCbntry at their own «q»eBaa, 
and engaged thefr iersiQ«s eameroenarSes with gotrarn* 
raents or pvineee. Tbay were immeront in ine lilitb 
and l^th centuries in the Itelian tyan. CKr John 
Hawkwood, an Engliehman, waa one of the aerUestand 
most famous in Italy about the reim of Bdward III, 
Tite troone nnder the command of the eondottieii 
were well armed and equipped. In midy eases the 
leaders bad considerable military aldlf, but as their 
bands only fought for hire, the dUef endeavour was 
not to sliutgbtec but to take prisoners and obtain ran- 
soms. The invasion of Italy by the French, nnder 
Charles VIII., put an end to these bleodleaa flehte, by 
bringing more serious warfare on the field. Altboncn 
many condottieri obtained groat honour and wealth, 
only one attained high ranb,-»Franecaco Sforsa, ori- 
ginally a jMsasant. In 1461 he constituted himself 
lifike of Milan, and transmitted the eorereignty to his 
dcflcondsnts. (iS!m Bvousa, vol. 1. of this work.) 

CoKnocTOB (ftom 8p. coudarir, to lead), in Mni. 
one who snperintends everything oonneeted with a 
concert, and who also dlre^ the performance of a 
bend or oroheatra. Hia dotiea are extremely onerous, 
as they do not oonsiet only (la aome people imagine) 
in the use of his fidten, or in his parformanee, 
either at a eoloiit or accompanist, indeed, any 
person who wishee to become a good conductor 
must possess such n variety of qualities that am 
rarely found in one man. Home of these ouaJiUes we 
have enumerated below i— 1. It 1^ absolutely necessary 
that be who wishea to aaCoeed as a conductor mnst be 
M composer in the IhU acceptation of the term. 2. He 
nitvt possess a knowledge Of the world as well as of 
nmsiic, and unite gneat firmneaii with a strong determU 
nstion of pnrpose. 8. He meat have a theoretical os 
well It a peaotical knowledge of every piece performed. 
4. He moethnve a quick ear, rendcrod in the bigbeet 
degree aente by culture, in order to enable b& to 
dateot the sUgoteit error at reheateal. 6. He must 
* he endowed with a moct delicate peroeptioa of the 
laeaeute of time and the play of rhythms, so that he 
may indicate the lee^ With aeeurate divifioa and 
de^on j he most not beat time like a machine, nor 
ret in so extrav^nt or violent a tosnner as to divert 
the attention oithe andienee from the mnsic to the 
eecentrio grrationsof hie specmodic bdftm. 6. Ho must 
also he able toaecompsoy, at the shortest notice, on 
the pianoforte, all khlds of pieces in all kinds of keys, 
in order to suit the different shigeri. All this, and 
much more, ie required of a person who aspres to the 
im^rtant office of mnileal conductor. 

CotmvcToat aw Host-covocotors ov Etnoni' 
CIT7, kea-dakt'-ers, terrns applied to substances 
acoording to wliether theyreccave and commnnicafe 
eleetrioiiy teadily or net. When a rod of metal is 
made to tonoh m prk&e opndnotor of an eleotiio 
mariiioo after it hae been enarged, allthoeiectrieity 
passes throttgk the rod and thi^h the body of the 
experimenter into the grom^. 'The metal in this oaee 
is Midtobaacondnotcr. If,1iowaTer,aiwdcom|iosed 
of giasa or sb^lae Is oted. the elsetridty will not be 
earned off. Jtk thih esie the glass or sbiw-lao iaeaid 
vobeattOB-coadoetor. All aahsteaees oondaet 
tricity in the sm mmner 6om amhili to hw and 
eases, bdt^ diffitomt aad theioritiaoo^eoa- 

duateronhrewnMtbattlie enbetanoebaeavery low 
power of coadnietiBg. In flckthmal eleehrltlty^ the Iw 
coadnetott a» the metalfa after whkh eomoaraphito, 
eea-waior, aptiag-water, and rafihwater. Zoe is a 
worse eoodiielor tteAnid water. Akohol, ether, 
peper, dry wood> add bteaw are also tafinrlor oob- 
dnetofi. Aiaeq|tha g j Bmte ii« m mhoi^ mwwgcn* 

du 


O0ne 


doidofs aiw abnlldao, amber, teein, mdBhws, fiffitel, aUk. 

wool, hair, fttaOiers, d», in 
anbttaaoai are ftraddi to eondnet 
trirify in a feeble mapiiMP art nodamgath^ 

non-eondiictorsi and the mehuawMeh ana neat^aiika 
in eonveyiag frictional alaoMolty diHhr widely 
powereof oonveyingthat Obtained fipom the Mlriwi 
battery. When boated, the oerndneting power of ihsM 
is weakened ; but in nearly aft other enbabanost m 

affecO'of beat is to Inerease the powar of eondOatiow*. 

Sheli-lie, wax, amber, and cnlphnr beoosie aonffiiolofi 
when fiised t and glass coAdocts reodily at n<r^heat. 
Aeondoetorissaia to be iasnlated whan ft rani upon 
tton-coadnating sumiozts. In eleotejeal apparatnn 
giaas is the non-oondnetor Best employed. H ^nhroa 
to bo kapi very diy, aa any moistara on itt aomoe 
weakmts ita insuletuig power. The dtscoveiy of the 
identity of lightning and dectriciiy hae not bean wtiilu 
ont its praoucsl resultit amongst whkihi way.tNi 
reckoned the sponcatlan of liaMniftg wraffiMteft to 
hoUdings sad shtps. For buildiniai, Frankhn'e bridal 
propoMtioB is thnt generaUy adopted. Jtt pOMmm 
erecting a eontinuons metallio rod by the tmo of ady 
buiidiDg, The rod ie pointed at each end, ahd eatondsa 
above the highest part of the place to he piateeted at 
one exteeiniQr, the otto penetrating d^ Ittko the 
earth, or in contaet With srater. The highest poiat of 
the rod la genersUy thikda of ooppec, whm dto 
not rust. Iron polnta are very liable to acquire a 
coating of rost, which is a noB-flondnetoiN and dtmi- 
uisbcM their cfilcacy. The best condueUwa lor eMps are 
the fixed eonductota recommended by to W. Snow 
Uanis. 

CkiiTDOiT, kos'-dtt (Fr. eeadaft t list, esadaesrs, to 
lead along), the name more aapeolally given to any 
aroall artificial channel or wateroonrse. ny which water 
ia led along trom ooe plaoe to anotner. When the 
conduit is large enough to allow the pessaoe of barges 
throughout Its length, it iscoUed a canal. (ifiieOairA&.) 
The name was olio formerly given to plain or orsa- 
montnl buildings, aimUar to tbs drinking-fountains of 
tho pronent day, and provided with taps or open} plpsf, 
whcDco water conk} always be procursdL OondoUs 
mar hb open or rlosed ^ when open, they are offisn 
cnlfed leafs/' and the mode of atructore adopted is 
tJie form ustm for ontting canals, Whsnoloeenitb^ 
are generally muds of briokwork, and clrenlar fb HUi^, 
or fiat at the bottom, with an arched eovairtng above. 
In constructing a elosa wmdttitfiar tbooonvsyaneeof 
water for drinking, care eboBld ho token to ipak# tho 
brickwork impernieebU to Water, that no ImpiirHiea 
make their way through, and allNlllm water. 

Ooirmvnir tofi-dt>to'«ra sHtoAi), » 

small iasectiTurooa animal of SBOto^llko appaaraiioo. 
found in Horth America. It Is about fonr Inebes and 
a half long from noso to tmap. and baa ahoahy tail 
more than three indies bug, Its head is remaswahbr 
large, body thick and abart, and noae raCbar thlckf 
and projecting beyond the niouib. At tiie end of the 
nose it a flat stsr-like jprooeia composed of Mrsmoeii 
cartOagYnoos pohito, Theso animals do not make aiM 
hiUs as the Buwmean moles, bat only little sobtatriMOr . 
ons walks in tha fields, fannliig banks about four Mkag 
broad by two inebeo ttok, and whick gtef way wkeB 
trod on. ^ 

Conn, tout (F)r. amis, Gri kimos)» toBotrWaafiam 
live more or less elQS- 
gated fruit, eomposed 
of a nmabw of tndtt* 
rated eeales, eadifff' 
which hears one or 
more naked seeds. 

The limit fe oeen to 
the fir, larch, spruce, 
araucaria, and many 
other plants of the 
net. ora. OfMtm, 

A pefsuBar modifiea* 
tiSB of the ooM ia. 
seen in the cynraSi 

Mkato. It dtitofi 
firdm the true cone in bsiBg mofo oclcsemndedin 
Cotin* and In hay% Ike |iaads of the saffieagfoatJy 
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ciilargod. Xu thiO pUbtoAui of tb« junSpor the ^cHei cte 
(K'shy, ond aro amted togdfhor into otiu maas. ao thuf 
it reRemblat at flrat aiaht a barrj. Tb« dffuraa ropre- 
neutibe fmta of the Bootoh ib (JPfaat and 

the oypteaa {0iipm9M4mpmi/i‘**9). 

CoiTR, in Geom., denotea a aolid body, whfoh ternu- 
natea in a point and haa a circle for its naae* The aaif 
of a oooe ia a atraight tiup drawn IVom the apex to the 
centre of the circle forming the baae. When the aiia 
iatMinicndioularto the plane of the boee. the none is 
aaid to be Hsht; and when the axia ia inclined to the 
plane of the base, the cone ia aaid to be od/igce. A 
iruneedid oone ia the lower part of o oono cut by a 
plane parallel to the base. The area or surface of a 
right cone, excluaire of tho baao, is equal to a triangle, 
the haso of which ia the periphery, and its height the 
shiut side of the cone, or equal to the aector of a circle 
whoso radius ia tho slant side, and its arc equal to the 
ctrcumferetioa of tho base of the cone. iCvci^ cone, ! 
whether right or oblique, is equal to one^third part of 
0 evlinder of equal baae and altitude : the solid con- 
tonts are therelvro found by miiltinlying tho baae by 
tho altitude, and taking one-third of we product. The 
ooniro of gravity of a cose ia in the axia, at a dlsiauco 
from the centre of the base equal to one fourth the 
distance from the cortex. {8u Ooirio SacTioKa.) 

CoKFROUaCY^ (Lat. con, together ; 

/(sdas, a league), a term in poUtica sigiufVingon ollU 
aiioe m independent states for a conunon obiuot. It is 
sometimes em^oyed, but less properly, to the alliance 
ofiudividnals. 

CoHVxSKixcrT, in Law. (fSce CoKsnuACT.) 

CoitPBSSBmOW OF THS KWttni, koH-fed-er-aV^un. 
^ -^During the war between France and Austria, iu 
IdOn, seroral Oorman princes, feeling that they wero 
too weak to remain neutral, were compelled to ally 
thema^ves with France. • The next year the arch- 
chancellor announced at the diet that Cardinal FeSob, 
tho undo of Napoleon, had been appointed as his 
coadjutor. This proceeding was entirely at variance 
with the German constitution } bot the same year 
sixteen ^rxnon princes formally signed an act of con- 
federation, in which they dediured that their oouneotion 
with the Germanic empire was dissolved, and that 
henceforth they were allied with France. They at the 
same time triM to juptUy the oourse they hod taken 
by pointing out tlie evils and, weaknesses of the Ger- 
ttuinic government. Bacher, thd Freuoh ambassador, 
at tho same time declared that Napoleon no longer 
rocognlaed the German empire. Several other princes 
joined the Oonfederation of the Bbine, as it was called, 
during the next two years i and at the close of 181)6, a 
territoTTi with an area of 122,296 square inilea, was 
under tho protectorate of the Fresoh emperor. The 
terrihk) reverses smtaitted by the army of France 
seemed to lift a heavybarden from the German nation, 
and in the year 1816 they rose and throw from them 
the degradiDg yoke which they bod been oompdlod to 
hear. 

CoirTBUBBATioir, Thi OxBKAine, 1con-fed-«r^f- 
thuH, the federal union of the aoverelgu princes and 
the free towns of Ghermany. It was formed at the 
eongregs of Vienna in 1H15, and was framed to supply 
the wtfit <tfthe ancient imperial govoniuient dissolved 
in 1806. it priginaUiy wl«d» Germauj was divided 
into forty sovereign states, or portions of states, but 
the number is bdw reduced to thirty-five. Tho diet is 
formed by pltfn^potentforifai sndfo permanent; it 
forms the representative body^ tbafoague, end cits 
nt FraS^rt-on-the-MsIne. When fbe confoderation 
meets as a general aNsmb^* ^ of tho ftates--AuBtrm, 
Prussia, Bavaria, 6asoay« Hanover, and Wurtem- 
burg— bate four votea eeeh ; fiva other states, three 
eaehi fbar,twoi and tkovestoniL . In tho formation 
of fundamental lawa, admusion of new members into 
the oMifederaoT, and on religious questions, unanimity 
Is r^ulred. The votes in tha omnaiyauembly are 
wS npportloned as only tovuika seventeen In all, ae it; 
wotUdbe snanifestty lutlhir if the votes of the eaajOw 
states wave of equal fores with those of the greatarw 
The ordiii^ diet manages the general aftMiuof the 
eOBfodemtian. Anetria presides in both dials; but] 
•aoli state map odhr He proposiUons, and the t^dentj 
k obliged to totajC them forwsrd for deUberaAen. The 
, iHMtfrderatton hto pfop at yte dispoei^in terms of the 
' fil2 
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federal aqt, a large arpir, the peaoO establishment of 
which consists of men. In ease of war, tho 

states a» bound to fiimish troops to the field in the 
proportion of one in tho hundred of taie pOnulation. 

CowFsnvoiBjB, Jb»-/in^-ocy-dr, inB^^sub-ord. of 
tho dfwi (which see). 

CoNFXSszow, (Lat. ceqfilMr, I acknow* 

ledge), in Theol., is the verbal aeknowledg^nt which 
a penitent makes of his sins to God or to a fellow- 
oreatnre. Among the Jews, it was the custom on tho 
annual feast of expiation for the high priest to make 
confession of sins to God, in the name of the whole 
people. Besides this general eoofesaioo. the Jews wore 
enjoined, it their sins were a breach of the first table of 
the law, to make confossion of them to God ; but vio* 
lationa of the second table wore to be ocknowlcdgecl 
to their brethren. Confession eeoms to have been 
early introduced into the Christian church: but at first 
it took place openly, and was chiefly in the case 
of such as had imostaiised themselves or been guilty of 
any flagrant o^noe, and were dcairQus of buhig re- 
admitted into the Church. The practice of private or 
auricular confession srems to have gradually crept in 
about the 5th century; and Innocent 111,, in the 
fourth Later? n council (1215), moile it obligatory on 
every adult ersfu to confess his sins to a prievt at 
least once > rifr. Tho person confessing is allowed 
to conceal mj sh),— at least no mortal sin,^that be 
romemberb to lipve committed and not to have already 
confessed, and the father coufessor is lioujud to per* 
petiiol secrecy. Confession obtains also in the Lutheran 
ohuruh, but with this difiereneo, that while in the 
former case it is obligatory, it is boro only recom* 
mended us n means by which a contrite sinner may 
obtain advice and consolation. 

CowvxsBXON, iu Law, ia where a prisoner in* 
dieted of an oiTanee, and brought to the bar to be 
arraigned, upon the indictment being read to him, and 
the court demanding wivat he can say thereto, he eon- 
fessos tho offence and the indictment to be tmo. Con- 
fession, in civil oases, is where the defendant confesicie 
the plaiutiff's right, or, in prosecutions under penal 
statutes, 1^ which ooqfessioti there may be a mitiga- 
tion of a flue against the penalty of a statute, though 
not after a verdict. 

C 0 NFXK.VXOK OF Faitb, is a formulary detailing the 
articles of faith held by any particular cbiircli, Tho 
most ancient of these are what ore known as tho Apos- 
tles’, Nicouo, and Atbauasiau creeds. Tho Cliurcn of 
Rome, while receiving these, had no fixed and authori* 
tativo oonfevsion till the coiimcH of Trent. A summary 
of the dootrincs contained in the canons of that oonnea 
is given iu the creed jrabHshed by Pius IV. (loOl) iu 
the form of a bull, tvie numeroue other confcssuiuf 
will be found noticed under their respective beads, of 
under the names of the different seota to which tfiey 
belong, in other psits of this work. 

CoxvTRVATioir, koH^fir^mai'-ckitn (Lat. eotrjftfMtHo, 
strengtheuing), in an ecclesiastical sense,, doitoles the 
orreniony of laying on of hands ^he admission of 
baptised persons to the eqjoyment Of chufidi privileges. 
In the early Church, this ceremony appears to have 
been performed immediately alter baptism ; but after- 
wards a delay of about seveh j^rs came to be inter- 
posed after infant baptism. The present practice in 
tho Obureh of Rnglaud ia to delay it until about the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year, ^Tbe person confirmed 
releases his godfather and godmother of their ohligop 
lions by taking upon hiniself the baptuntoid vows in 
their purne. . 

CoirrixiCATiosr ordinarily deiiotoa so aArmativo 
deed of conveyance at the common law., whereby an 
cctate or right which k voidnUls is made suco and un- 
avoidabie, or a psrticillar state fo iocreascd« or a pos- 
sessiouiiuKie perfect ; and It is a atreng^mningof an ' 
estate fomcny made which is voidable, though not 
presently void; ns, for example, a hiritop grants his 
ehanoefiorship oypsCeast for a term the patentee's 
lilis. This is no void grant, but voidable by ^ Insbop'is 
death, exeepi It be strengthaaed by thecoxUlrmstioAdf 
the dcau and chaptor.- 

Co:Yvi 80 AYiQdr« fromXsil. msfjframv, 

and tbai fromyisevs, whiefa signijwnL ntctonymwaUy, 
the'empefOr's treastsrs; and w theacmans tnj suoh 
goods arc forfritad to tap eai^eror's ^asnry for any 
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tfnilCMatea w« A qg tilKwe wbkA^ 
m fomite4 U> mir ^ 49c«)iM^« 

for »iij oARsiieto nAwh or vonb » Ibtfeitnr#, 

CoKOift 9'ICuidL ^ (J?r.;iOovo 

toGhoote)»lithoiciajfftiMBto or j^nSkaion aooi to 
o ilotto ma ohmter to ohooie ot «)eot o uoo biahop 
^hon a biahopno b«ieoam Tooant. 

C6v6BtA^ir^lw«;^ol'*fk»a (Lat. <toii 9 #jo,Tflec#s«). 
the proeeu of pamiioff from a fluid to a aoUd atafe* 
arikether IhrpUiEfa the of proaaure or the lovreriDg 
of the temperature. Until lately, the latter cauae «raa 
held to he the ofaief reaaon of congelation. Jt is no«r 
veqr apparent that temperature ia only one element. 
Water may ho cooled many degree a beloar 32^ Fahr.* 
and yet retain ita Kquid atate. (dee lea.) 

CojiGSB Fbl, hoN^<^r (iiat aapuilfa eoNcer) .~»Thia 
11^ may eaaily be diatinguiahed IVom the ireah-arater 
opeoiea by the upper jaw being the longeat, and the 
dforaul ilu oommencieg much nearer the head. On 
account of this diflhro&oe, Cuvier aeparated them from 
the reat aa a aub'geii. It ia darker on the upper part« 
than the ooinmoo eel, and brighter Ixmeath. It attuiua 
« very largo aiae, weighing ocoaaiotially from acventy 
to a hundred uoonda, and moa»urinc atx and eight feet 
In length. The principal couger>0Bbf*ry ia on the Our* 
niah coaat. The uahingtakea place atuight (the darker 
the more chance of aneoeaa), and the ordinary bait is a 
pUchard. *' liis dreadfully voracious/* aaysMr. Couch ; 
^ it spares not even i ts o wu species. Fn im t he atumach 
of a apeoiraen weighing twenty-five pounds 1 took three 
oommou dabs, and a young conger of three feet in 
length. The power of jaw iu this fish ia voc^ great ; 
in wo atomaeh of amaU apecimena exainineu on the 
coast 1 have found the young tesiaocous ooreritigs of 
our.aholl-flah comminuted into fragments. They are 
oites tempted by the Crustacea entrapped in the lobster- 
pots to enter these decoys in order to feed on them, 
and are thus firequentljr captured.** 

COBaBatzOK, konp€§i*‘$hun (Lat. eavgetih, from 
eongerot 1' amass), is a term employed lu Med. to 
denote an unnatural accumulation ot blood in the 
capillary vessels of any part, accompanied with dis- 
ontered function of the organ in which such accumiila- 
tjou takes place. The organa moat liable to congestion 
are the brain, longs, aud liver; but other parts arc 
also subject to it. It ta 'tisiial to distinguish two kinds 
of cnngestinB,—a passive and an active. In passive or 
simple congestion there ia merely an necniiinlutioii of 
bh^id arising from distension and dmutiishcd vital 
energy in the capillaries ; in active coiigestion, on the 
other hand, the blood-vessels are in a stale of inordi- 
nate activity, aud a pcaterMtural Quantity of (iloud ia 
determlued to them. Any thiagiuay be the cause of con- 
lotion which dimiuishea thk vtial energy of the cnpil- 
lariec, or which Increases the quantity of blood which 
tb^ eontaiu. (Set rzm.sifXATTOir. ) 

OOXOLOHBBAXI, ken-gl 0 »*-e^iraU (J^t. con, together; , 
gl&merttte, to gather in round heaps), in Geol , a rock 
ootuposed of rounded and water-worn fragments of 
atone, bound or cemented together by silicioua, ferru- ; 
ginoift, or calearaoua.tnattisr. The ecmponcut frag- 
ments may vary from pebbles the aiae of a pea ta 
boulders naU a ton in weight. Some conglomerates 
arecoannouly known as jwddiag-sftnies, from therescro- 
‘ ‘ ^nce of the pebbles in the moM to the fruit in a 



boaro df cardinals, prdates. end others intrusted with 
the mMMgemeiit of pnrtioular branches of the aShiin 
of the Ohurdl. There nre tweoU-oue of theae congre- 
gatSonti flftesB for apirittia) and aix for temporal pur^ 
poses; Ihe chief of them being the Congregation de 
FVopsfesodA Fide, for eonaulting as to the advance* 
jneutoltliftCslimlio religion tHronghoiit the world ; the 
Oongregetion el^ae Index, for examining bo<dct, and 
de^ng their fltnesa for general perusal ; Iha 
OonfUMU^ of fleered Utm, for regolsttiBg alt mal* 
gm T W^u g^lto osrawojuea ^and 

^Tee. orh^lji^a^W^iug 
and ail 


^I^aeiplhm; end 

eoBgrefattW^ us » flIMt to m 
l^*hlm, (e eaduof^pSa^lo*^^ 


weighty 


.. put L , . 

A eompasy of mOnljai op ^ 


persobs, forming « iobdtvUiou of an qidav, I 
called in the Church of Some r 


1 n oeninshhkltio'm 


flint Ifootdh FreabyCeriau iwfotiom htrontriu 

of SnglM^ vrtueh they cafld llih 
tan.** jh^appeaipd first in IflOf . 


dongregatiou of the JLord 
flint IfooUih Freabyt 

tSon to the Chur^ 

** Congregation of Satan.' 
under the duke of Argyle^ nod Ot olefor period were 
led by John Knox, 

COKGBBOATIOiriUSTS, (S*« 

CoNOBBSs, han*ifrat (Lat. ree 0 rtfrnie)k omeetiiigof 
the mlsrs or reurestmtativeB of diflhreot states, for tho 
punxiae of considering matters of International iate|eot‘. 
Although the term is not used in this seuie it the vwe* 
sent time in America, it originally had thiq algtiifion* , 
tion. The flrat congress hetdln Aiuetioa wsa i, meet* 
ing of the df4cgafna of the various DrHisb eelomoSf, to 
consider their grievances, iu 1735. Before a tifllti^ > 
peace is signed, there Is tisuslly a meeting of |^Atpo»' 
tentiaries, which is called a congress. Tbetennls,1iOWii 
ever, more strictly applied to those great diplonratfo 
conferences where extenslvo sohemes offutarepOtfey 
aro deiermined upon. The ooiigress of Vienna, held ill 
1615, At the oouclusion of the great ws]% is oneoffhp 
nioHt famous, and also the eonjrressof Carlsbad, held 
in 1816, for regulating the affihirs of flermanv; the 
congress of Paris, held in the year 1659, mt toe eou- 
cluMion of the Crimean war, had for its purpose the 
considsrution of the relations between Kudila and 
Turkey. It is the most important congress of the 
present day. Tlie national legislature or the North 
American states is called ‘the Oonjnress in the eonititn* 
tion of tho general ffovemraent. It consists of a Senate 
and a House of Uepresentalivos, each constituting 
a distinct and separate branch. The term oungrem 
bus also been applied in late years to any phtbui- 
tliropical meeting on a largo scale, in which the repre- 
seiitatiifs of dilfereot notions have appeared ; suoa M 
the Penee Congress, the Social Heieneo Congress, 
Co?ii;aiaTT, (Lat. eanffTMt 1 coiDh 

together, correspond, or agree), denotea asuttablenefni 
or relation of agreemout between diffWrent tidngs, 
Congruity, wlierevrr it is perceived, is agreealile, and 
is so nearly allied to beauty as to beeommoifly regarded 
lb a Aperies of it, It fi diifieuU to define what thO 
natnre of this relationship is, or to osCertafn what are 
tho particular objects which, taken In jconjnnetkta, 
nittiiii'est congruity ; for there are many objeeta that 
suggest neither congruity nor inoongfofty, Xneoiu 
gruity, on the other band, is sn unsaitaDleneiabetwdcii 
dilferent t tfings. and is disagreeable. 

Como HBcnowM, ssb'-sAews, the euflrto. 

formed by the intersection of a right or obliguetoirw 
and a plane, ff the ooneiscut by apian# parhifit toCbi# 
base, the section is a eirshi; If tue section I# nsfedw 
obliquely, that is, nearer to the base at one and thfin 
tho other, a outre is obtained which is eatted ansUbfossj ^ 
if the section is made parallel with the axis, 
cular from the vertex, or so as to make U 
with, the base than is made by tbs aide of e 
curve obtained is called a kwferbola f aadiftbiSb 
is mode parallel with one aide of the none, 
called a parabola. The ancient CMeks 
tbe properties of oodic sections .with ( 
and a work on them ia itfil extant, wj 
ntusofPerge. _ _ ^ 

CowzrxBJi, fOrJImsf, fi 

Amu I bear), in Bot., tie iM Mir.'drd, 

'of dieotyledonons tdaots, to tofi 3v8dii flMh^ 
Merstiar^resiDOtia trees, or tterilM^ filth 

totoebed eontinuom steitti* T^ liifiito nre tmedle* 

, shaped or lanceolate, piwIsfivMfiML fitoehfled, or 
tebricite. The flowerh nr# ■ t 

wv^pes), and tnotMtobUB WedfaNtow, Urn j 

Ifowers being Arranged 

fomaleflowitife in cMefi-^Tlfo ftwleeitiMf econfi% 

of this otdto nbofifli olima^ nud-Biito' ' 

oceiur to podaoa. Ther# atofihiiiut 

to gtoenb whkh toSQfo itotoidim 
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Thef potsaMfWjrimpottMtpnme^ ttanyMpp^ 
vAluttblo timber, ui« moeft of toe ■!>•««• ocmtein on 
o)ro-reiioooe ^ioe, or turpe&iiiie, which to eompoaed 
of ttTulfttile on ond rmin. (Ate Axiit, Finoh, Jvn- 
rs»vB» Cboxvi.) 

Covzuic, ibo'-ooeiM, in Bot., tho Heroloek, a ffes. of 
plante bel(»fuig to the net. ord. Vmbeltifira. The 
snoot iokportent ipeoies to 0. mamlatunf an Jndii^&oiu 
filMt, wnioh ie extensively ewpioyed in medioine to 
relieve pain, ralex spasm, and ooropose gmieral norvotis 
imtation. It owes its properties chiefly to the pre- 
sence of a colourless Oiljr liquid, with a tienetratiog 
moose-like odour, to which tho name of Conia has 
tieea gtoon. In improper doses hemlock is a powerful 
poison, and many fatal aceidenta have arisen from 
ite having been mistaken for harmless vmbolliferoat 
plants ; it may, however, be readily distinguished by 
its botanical characters. The stem to Isrgo, rnnna, 
and smooth, with spots upon it of a purplish-blaok 
ookmrt the leaves are dark green, and shining; the 
general tnvoluoro consists of frnm three to seven leaf- 
lets, the partial involacre of three leaflets ; tho fruit 
has undulated, crenated primary ridges, and contains 
no irfAtoi and the whole herb, when bruise, I, evolves a 
disagreeable smeU. which has been likened by some to 
that of mice, and by otbers to that of cat's urine, 
^emical antidote is known for hemlock. 

Convoai Hionxs, kon*-ju*gU (Lat. mm, and jugo, I 
yoke).— A suit for restitution of eoi{iugalrighf* is a spo- 
dss oftnatrlmontul causes, and is brought in the Court 
of Diyoroe whenever either tho husband or wiio in 

e r of the ipjury of subtraction, or lives separate 
the other without any sullloient reason. 
OonfVOATtotr, JkoMr/u-gai*-*Ao?h in Gram., is a regu- 
lar distribution of tho several inflections of verbs into 
their dUbrent voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and 
persons. (Set Vtiah and Gbajxk a r. ) 

OovJirironov, kooi/urnk'-eAun (bat. to 

ioln together), in Astron., when two heavenly bodies 
nare ue same longitude or right ascension (tee 
▲ioivcjosr, Rionv), they are said to he in conjunction. 
If thw also had the same declination, or latitude, north 
or south of the celestial equator, the nearer heavenly 
body would apparently cover the disk of that which is 
more remote. When any heavenly body to in a line 
between the earth and the sun, it is said to be in con- 
junetion with tha latter ; but it is said to bn in oppo- 
sition t» it when the earth comes between tho body in 
qneation and the sun. Geocentric ooiyunction is the 
oonjpnction of two heavenly bodies as viewed from the 
earth ; but when lieliooentrio conjunction to spoken of, 
the eonjumitiou to understood to be considered ns if 
viewed Irom the sun. Tmo oonjunctiou to the observa- 
tion at the earth's surfuoo rednoed to what it would be 
if witnessed from the centre of the earth. 

OowJUKCSioii, in Gram., to an indeclinable word 
or particle wbieh serves to unite words, senrences, or 
elauses of a sentence, and to show their rclaiionship 
or dependence npon one another. Theve are two kinds 
of oonjonctions,— the ooqjunctive and tho diiyunctive; 
M, Peter and John, James or Uobert. 

OonJinudlOV, ws-ya-ra»'-sk«a (Lat. con, and Jitro, 
liweai^,’^ the act of using certain words or cere- 
moiitoi|gj(|i|ifQbtein the aid of a superior being, more 
fMUrtjeaiam applied to the msgiciu words, characters, 
oroerellunll«^ by msoASof which evil spirits, tempests, 
Ao., are said to beraised or driven away. The Romish 
priwts formerly affiratod that they oould expel devils 
By holy water prepared in ‘a partioular manner, and 
eprinkud over the possessed (lerson, with a number of j 
Qonjurations and exorcisms. According to some 
authors, the diflbrenee between eonjoratioa and witch* 
thsi in the former ease the effect is accom- 
plished by prayers and invocation of God’s name ; 
wheroM in the latter it to brought about by suppli* 
eatittg the aid of the devil. 

CiMfimntokOB, ibm-ney^wiV (Fr. eemiewsear, foom 
liat, CMnofeere, to know), a person who to skilled in 
any sttb/ecA end perueularly ono who to wcU fltted 
to judge ofthe meriu of paintings and sd^ture, 
from poseeastog a oriilcal knowknlge of works of art. 
It may be conahtored as equivaUmt to the vnlgw 
term** knowia# ode** used on the turf. In the ItaM, 
such a peraoU'to termed oagiMeveHte, 

TtOh i»ng^*heiet, in Btot., to lAe name 



given to the inraeioii of Fngland by 'WRltaia of For* 
mendy, who, baftog dvereome Harold U. at the batUe 
of Heitlogs (Ifft^et. 1QA6). obtained the orown of 
England, and heeame the founder of the Borman 
dynasty, 

CoKsairafrzircrr, or Ktitobsi), bcii«caif.pwia^e.fo 
(Lat. eoneanguinitat), to tho connection or relation of 
perKMM descended irom the same atoek or eommon 
ancestor. (See Colimcrbxl CoirSAtrouiariXT, and 
Lwbal.) 

Uoifsoimrcx, kenf^ehent (Gr. euneiderie, Lat. con- 
eeiealia, Fr. conecieneef Gcr. geauten) , is a term applied 
to the moral nature of man in general. According to 
its ancient usage among tho Latins, the word cox- 
aeientia was primarfly applied to being privy tp,to* 

K ther with another; and in its secondary meaning it 
re a morel signiOeatlon, or knowledge of one's own 
oondnet, whether right or wrong. The modem nse of 
the word is more extensive in its sense, denoting 
not only what the XiOtin moralists sigiuflod by it, not 
only the senso of the difference between right and 
wrong in onr own and others' conduct, but oontatning 
likewise the impiirtant eiement. of the feeling of human 
responsibility. Thus oonsoumes, ns it to at present 
accepted, is not >>ly applied to the moral jaq^ent 
which Bccompaii ^ aU moral actions, as to whether 
ilipv are right i : wrong, but it denotes, besides, that 
feeling of approbation or disappn>bation, of rectitude 
or contrition, which invariably accompanies all moral 
actions. Thus a judgment and an emotion lie at tho 
root of what U known as the conecMeuce ; for not only 
are men accustomed to say, “My oonsoieneo cannot 
approve of such and such conduct," but they likewtoo 
own to being dialurbod by certain ** qualms of con- 
science** on occasion of any violation of reotitudo 
either in thoir own or in others' experience. Thus 
conscienoo and the moral faculty moan almoat the 
same thing; oltboiigh the former, as it is onqnea- 
tionably the more ancient term, ao it aeems to bo 
the one which is ordinarily employed in common con- 
versation instead Of its hoarier and more learned 
rivals of the moral sense, the moral nature, and so 
forth. Nearly all writers are agreed as to the exist- 
ence of some sort of a conscience in human natnro, 
wbethor or not they aro prepared to subscribe to the 
moral faculties, ana moral senRcs, and moral natures 
of other writers. I'hus Adam Sttiith, who to k strong 
advocate for sympathy, as tho nltimate explanation of 
our moral nature, is loud m his proclamation of the 
existenco of conscience. Bympathy, indeed, to with 
liim the ultimate resolution which he ipves to tiia 
popular conscience. And Hngald Stewart deplorsa 
tho eiuphyment of sttph metaphorical languid aa 
**this man in tho breast,** of Adam Smitli, inetm of 
what he considers aa the more appropriate tenne of 
conscience and reason . (See Stewart’s Collected 
Writings, Active and Moral Powers, vol. i. p. 338.) 
Smith, in his Theory qf Moral Sentimente (jfut vlL 
s. 3, c. 8) , says that theoonscienco '* pro^rty ai|^%0esottr 
ronsciousness of having acted agreeably or contrary to 
the directione of some moral faculty AndXhimd 
Stewart (1. c.) adds, **The truth I take to be this,— 
that the word conscience eoinoidoi ezaefly with the 
moral faculty ; with this difference only, that the fonner 
refers to onr own conduct alone, whereas the latter to 
meant to express also the power by wMoh we approve or 
disapprove of the conduct of others.** Bnt thtaseems a 
somewhat arbitrary limitation of the teem eoBSoieiMo j 
and in this artiolo it to made throughout to ap|^ both 
to onr own moral conduct and to tnat of othm. 
ethical philosopher, of conrse, is bound to ioqntoe Into 
the nature of the dtoUnotioa between right and wrong 
ki human conduct, and into the eomplexioii and dm- 
neter of those feelings with which right and wrong are 
contemplated by man ; but consdenee, in io for m it 
to a portion either of ethtos or of the j^tiool eoodttet 
of man, merely reqnires to ascertain umt Giere to sncA 
a principle as right and wrong in hantott nature, aAd 
that there are such feeUngs aa those of respoaiifaiiify 
and of remorse, which approve or diMpprove or hiUBaa 
actions. As to the preotoe theory of the moRil senti- 
ntopte which may be mainuunod, or se to exact 
ernerioa of monditj wbichmoybo hdd, thOfoqnirer 
into tha notnxe of eoaoeienee, at snen, givee bfioseff 
litdt fiefltoe it th«t this principle in 
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hxaxmn tmtnre JbM been into ib4 

Bit emotion j one civee bfanoMf IfCUo Miiety «* to the 
nlfimet# orijjiii tMi JudemeBt, or ei to tho tliuU 
et«mente of which thie effootiou be oomiweed. 
The mrepented ^«»ure« eeoordiagfyi of Soeretcet 
the TArion^r modified tim of hurnen liappinete of 
Plato »nd Arietotle; the mere rererenee Cur morality 
or here eett of dnig of the Stoica ; the pleaenre theory 
of Bpiennifl end lii* school ; the humen will end the 
divine will of the sohoolmea ; the jsreateat heppinest 
principle of Bishop Cnraberlend, of Jeremy Bentliiun, 
end of tho teo Mills; the retionei views or Cud worth 
end of Price ; the eternal dtneee of Cferke; the moral 
sense of Shafteshttry end Hutoheson; the reflned view 
of the selllsh svstem of Leibnits ; that lovo to beings in 
g;enerel of Edwards ; the pnuciple of reflection or 
consdenco of Butler; end e class of desires end 
effisctioos, having dispositions end volitions for their 
object, of Machintosn : these, we sey, ere ell views 
more or less precise, more or less closely allied to the 
truth of tho real theory of our moral nature, bo it what 
it may. We may remark in general, that of all specu- 
lators, Bishop Biiller was undoubtedly the flr^t to 
point out tho supreme authority of conscience m the 
moral constitution of man. Although the ancient 
moralists had bcatitifully described the result of aneh a 
state of matters ns BuHcr pointed nut na the nbidins 
lew of our nature, and while Lord fthnfteshnry and 
Prnneis Hutcheson lai<f much tiio little ntress on this 
all-important provision of men's slate. Dr. Butler was 
nnqucstionahly tho flrat to point out an imporUnt dia- 
tinction, which has, since his time, been adopted by nil 
moralists. It accordingly appears that tliia moral 
facnl^ or oonscicnco is the stipromely regulative prin- 
ciple In our constitution. Give the lews which govern 
its activity free scope, the most heantiBil harmony and 
propriety of conduot will ensue ; violate thone lawa, 
and the direat oonfusion in character end in conduct 
is the result. (Sta Btewarf's Acfiv» I^owera and 
Machintosh'a Sfhioal ThUotophy, end the other writefa 
alluded to in this article.) 

Coirsoiocairjiss, kon*^$fiKs^ne$§ (Or, suaetdesuf, I>at. 
tonidintiat Fr. rorucienee, Gur. oetcusuftcifn), is the 
recognition by the mind of its own acts. While it is 
thus a comprehensive term for the eomplcmnnt of ell 
our mcntul energies, it 'nevertheless, from its high 
generality, cannot at all be defined, Jt is so elemen. 
tarj, that it la impossible fo resolve it into any notjou 
more t^inifile tbsn itself. But while consciousness can- 
not logicftlly be defined, it may still be philosophically ! 
analysed. The forms under which this condition of ail i 
thmuing operates, art-^J know fAaf I knew, 1 kmw 
that I feel, and / know 0kat I c/rairc; or, in other words. | 
/ erw e 0 n 9 eiou» that I know, feel, and desire. Ami 
while this is so, the act necessarily involves, (1) a 
knowing mind, (2) a known object, (3) a rccr;gTurioD 
by the mind of its object. It accordingly appears tin t 
consciousnasa and knowledge miitiinlly involve each 
other ! they are not opposed ns really diverse. It is 
aomewhat remarkable, that a term in all ways so im- 
po^ut and convenient ahould have escaped the subtle 
Gmks and the rhetorical Latins, and that it ahonld ’ 
bate been reserved for Descartea, a Frenchman, to 
introduce the term censcfcaffa, or conacionaness, fn its i 
modern signifleatlon. An instance or two of the 
sjaodern naa of the word may, no doubt, be found in 
C^intiliau and the Latin fhtliera ; but no consiateut 
adoption of it is to be met with before the time just 
apectfled. Among the Romans, if two indivldnals or 
more had a oommon knowledge of tome cireamstance, 
•oeb a knowledge was called eonectsfifia. or (ccn-fctc) 
Aecdcdy# together wUh ; bnt, except tnie, the terra 
was always employad in a moral senae, as eonivalent 
to our word eomeunec. The general conditions that 
atlaehtoeonaoionsneaa, in its tmem aoeeptation, are 
obvious and palpable 1. That theknowMge which it 
imptici is actnal, and not mer^y pbUmtidL For ex'- 
ample, If I say or my fHend that be knosra the ebape 
of the reading-room In the Bridsb Ifnaenm, that it in 
rtMOKl, and not sttnare, I mean that ha fa not conadona 
ofthe Ibet at the present moment, bnt tbit he maybe 
rendered conaefoaa ef it by having hientteotion drawn 
to the eircvmttanee. We are, in trtttn, conMioiia oiily 
of the praient. B. 1!%mliiowledflie wbieb it impUea is 
ixnaieaMCe, and not diitMt. Tbne, wbib 1 mn chn-l 
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am nnoowwtoaa nf R is oat of dymandi; biiriimt 

to ranaaelt the ifceiaa of memoiy do 

enneoionaneaa at Often as Z wlah to re^lt^ 
the 3rd plaeai, X am onIjMwnaoloQs in tm fltr ^ 


oonacfoin of fooie deflni 

with no object» or with anetber dbjtot < — — . 
Che present one in its onaBtica and 
Thns, auppuae 1 am eemeoiona of tiio aeab eitlraMi Z 
write, I am only so as taking the present desk In ndll)^ 
trost with some oilier suppoaablO desk* such as IbO' 
one at the BriCiab Museum, at whieh many men sen 
aoenstomed to write at the aame time. In the dth 
place, there fa alwars judgment in every set of eoitv 
sciousness, or the alttrmatlon or negation of one tUtng 
being or nnt being, having or wanting the quaUtleeor 
anotiier. We cannot^ in truth, diaorimiiMte witheot 
judging ; an that this fourth condition might ataud an 
a comUnry to the third. Kvery act hP mind, in irulb, 
implies a 'Judgment, aa every act Of eoMcionlneM iaa< 

S ites an act of aftlrmathm or negatioii. The dtb Ob* 
nniable net of rouseiousnesa is memofy ; ftH* 'X can* 
nut be consciona of an ohjvot without lUaoriiuiiiatiiig It 
from another state of mind to which the preaant one 
was only a snecessivc phenomenon. I must diiKingdicbi 
all fclie BPiiarate nets of eonsniousDesa, and I eab opljf 
distinguish them by the aid of memory, at 1 caik emy 
discriminate them by the help of judgment. Atm 
fourth condition of consciousnets, this onb botda ifht 
position of being a second corollary to the third*. 
iIutcKosnii, Reid, and Rtewart, eshote tbetnselvaa tn 
oniicism by atUrroing this facnlCy to be tpaolal in iti 
o;>cration, and not general. They afRrm, In short, 
that it i.s possible to read a book, end to know that we 
have read it, without lioing oonscioilB at the tame time 
of some portion of its contents ; nay, timt it Is poa- 
sibic to bo conscious of the peroc|^on of a book with* 
nut iictng aware that ft la a book that we perceive. 
There can only be a system of philosophy In so far aa 
tho veracity of consciousness is implicitiy nr npUolfty 
nlRrmcd by it. Philosophy, aooordinglyi in asserting 
its own possibility, asserts, in the aame breath, the 
(rutlirulncsa of ronaciouttu'sa. Leibnltn truly bae ra« 
marked, in his ilTontwatfa (lib. U. 0. Wf i. Ifl)* 

that. ** if our immediate Internal experierioe la not ear« 
tain, there enu be no truth of fhet of which wa can bo 
assured." A 11 spccidatora agree la tbit, both soapthial 
and dogmatical. But not only is eonsciousneaf tbe 
evidenee and authority of all legitimate apaenlalionf it 
is likewise thn source and spring from which ft flowi# 
As the oriterioa of philosophy, It muat be clear and 
nnodultnrated: and henoo there emerge thraa svanb 
laws that regulate its legitimate dovvdopmaflt. Tbaae 
are,— 1 4, that it be charged with no nbC bnt WbM'jSf 
simple and ultimate : 2nd, that all the flieca aacrflmd v# 
consciouanesa be taken without rawirve in coming ie 
any conclusion; and 3rd, that nothing but the fnStie 
or whar thrso data Imply, be accepted as teffftfniatia itt 
any procesa of inquiry. As one illostrathm of 
fertility of accepting or of rejecting tiliaso leadkig ta^f^ 
may be men tioned tbe circumstance, that on the ffltattlf 
or unity of the first fact of oonacfouapcia hnngi 
togetiier tliC entire ayatem of aneenlaiuoii WbiOtt agy 
iixinirer may adopt. If, in sayiiv that / pcracitai a 
rtent, t do not recogniae that there arO two inda^ 
pendent olMeete in inis act, my paroaivtikg 
the seoas which l^rcciva,aa two Mpaitifn ^ 

exiatcncM, bnt maintain with Berkeley aiKa t . 

Ferrier, that what aeeme a atone la iiot Mtd^natone^ 
bnt only a wwfa Pf mt mind or of wmM otnifr AM, 
then 1 deny film dnafify of tbe^anlMltedOif Md aaaaft 
their unity. And if I do to, Zd^thio dootrinaa ol 
realiam and ac^t thoao of {de|Kl^ akd. poifiblyi of 
panthelam. We have oBlyawkeh Of the pa^al ra* 
Jeotion of the reraefty and tOiegH^ of the facta of 
consdoQfncM; aometidiig also bOaaid fW 
total rnaotioii of those 1^, w&ob leada to the ajteeiiM 
lative oootrinea of nUdSan it the Ih^trainove.— (For 

Comnxpnoir, JiWf^Anrip(.«ftini <Lat. ctmioir^eret to 
enrol), tbe naftio g^ciren fo the eompoJsacy ay^m of 
eoliatnmot of aoMlSnlbr tbOarn^, praetfaid ht France 
and other foraign ODontrice. Evenr FM^man, aa 
rook aa iientXafiai Cka oge ot £0, ii fiabXe ^ bo drawn 
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bj lot to serve in tl)« nuiko fottotfo jeon,iiiileM no 
be inoepacitated by anj bodily or mktotal iniinnity, or 
eieupc, from being ibe only eon of » widoir» or the 
eldest sriti -of a family that are left without pareato. 
Tupila at eojlege, and those who are etadylng for the 
church, are uleo exempt, ae well ae tboee who have a 
brother already in the army; and no man ie taken at 
jOTeeeiit wlio ia under bfeet 2 inohee in height, although, 
during the Peninaular war, the standard height in the 
Fren^ army wa^ only 4 feet 11 inohee. in France 
about 800,000 yearly attain the age of 20, and become 
liable for eorvice. Those who are exempt from any 
cause are not reokoned in this calculation. 

CoweacBAnoir, kon^ie-krai'-ikun (Lat.)« the solemn 
act of dedicating any person or thing toadivioeei*rvice 
or use. Ih modem times the consecration of men is 
usually called ordination, and that of temples, churches, 
altare, Ao,, is called dedication. CoDsecration was one 
of the most universal religious oeremouice of the 
andenti. It wae practised in India, Egypt, Judsea, 
Cbaldma, Greece, Berne, among the Celtic l)ruids ul 
Britain, and in Borope generally. At the conimeticc- 
lufuii of tlio Mosaic dispensation, all the flnit*huru of 
man and beast were consecrated to the Lord. Snbse- 
Quently the whole tribe of Levi were cuiiHeoratod, and 
Aarou and his sona were especially oonseoratc<l to the 
psicet's ofBoo. In the Old Testament there in a dc- 
aadption of the oonseeration of the tabernacle iind 
sdtae, of the first or Boloinoo's temple, and also of the 
oonseeration of mon, beasts, houses, fields, and the 
rrelle of Jerusalem. It was not until the conmicnce- 
ment of the 4th century, when Gfarisiiaiiity, under Con* 
itantwie, became the religion of tlio Komau state, that 
^^hurohee were publicly consecrated. The ceremony 
.^ne then attended with great pomp and aplendouf. 

practice of consecrating buildings for religious 
pu^imces is still continued in the Church of England 
M weU as in the Church of Borne. lu the Euglisb church 
ibe buriabground i» also cunsocrated. 

Ck>«BRC*ATiO]t OVA Bieuov, 18 the separating of a 
Mrson for tiie holy office of a Idsbop, by imposition of 
Aunde and prayer. According to a catioii of the N loeuc 
coouoil, there must bo four, or at least three, bishops 
praeent at the cousecratinn of a bishop. The ooreniunv 
need in the Church of Bngland will be found in the I 
Book of Common Prayer : it was prepared io the nngn 
of Edward VI. It is stated in the preface, that no 
one oliall bo accounted or taken to bo a buhop, or 
suffered to execute the same fnoctiou, unless he be 
oslled, tried, and admitted, thereunto, according to 
that form, orkafA kadiormtrlvtpincopal eomteration." 
The Church of Borne denies the validity of the English 
orders gonrrally, as derived foom heretical ami im- 
prmrly-consecrated bishops. An old story, refuted 
by Lingard. aBomon Catholic historian, is kiiun n by the 
name of ** the Ea^e Head Consecration.** It is asserted 
that Ardibishop Parker was consecrated at the Nog's 
Head tavern, Cheapside, by one of the Protestant 
bishops laying a Bible on his head, and saying, '* Take 
thou authority,** Ac. According to Lingora, the whole 
stoiy was faue, as Parker was consecrated by the 
bishops of Bath, .Chiohester, and Exeter, at the chapel 
at Lambeth. Too bishop of Bath had been consecrated 
acoordiug to the Boman Catholic pontifical, in the 
reign of lieovy VIH, The etoiy probably arose from 
the fact that the eommiasionere who ratified Parker's 
eleotion dined at the Nag’s Heed, a tavcTA much occu* 
pied by country blerj^meA. 

CoMsxoBATiov ov CxvACVts.— All ohurohes in thie 
t^tty imiat be conseerated, •• the law recognisee no 
iwe as a shnroh till it has been consecrate by the 
luiliop. The ceremony wae formerly one of great 
^MleKiAi^ Sod grandeur. Boring the Bitting of the 
JjOM Phrliom^t, Alderman Feamngton preeented a 
ifi which the conseeratiou cf churches was 
wMd u ded among “ the manifold evils, nreasnres, and 
ffrimwooee eai^d, practised, and occasioned by the 
l^tef Aud their dependents.** At the BesUiration. 

prMUee of consecrating cbnrches, whioh bad been 
Abashed, was j^une^ and since that time each 
^biste b» adopfod any form be thought beet j though, 
the 1^ of coAMerating ehnrehee, chapeh). 
Am| was sent down by tbe 

MhapB to Ibe lowev hmmsg of convocation (infi), awd 
a oommUtaao^^ whole timm 


that It » miioiaed by any competeiU aufoority— * 
BOW moat genaraur wfadii 

CosrsBOAanov ov wu Buicvin, BueiiA- 

IXHt.) 

CogsxQmiwcB, boN^'-ss-cweiu (Lat. con. and segner, 
I follow), is that which follows or resolts from any 
cause, act, or principle.— In Log., it is applied to tbo 
concliisumof a syllogism, or that which resulta from 
the premises. 

CowsxBVAnm, hon-tmi'^a-iio (Lat. «oa, and seme, 
I keep or guard), in a political sense, is one whose aim 
it is to preserve from innovation or radical change the 
existing iustitutions of the country, both civil aud 
ecclesiastical: and hence ho is opposed to such 
measures and changes as he believes to tend in that 
direction. {See Touv.) 

Conservatory, kon-eer^-nl-for-e (Lat. wmtenaret to 
preserve), a glass house for the reception of tender 
plants that require protection from the wiud, frost, 
and rain. A conservatory requires n little artitloiftl 
heat from a stove placed witliin it in winter only t and 
tins constitutes the chief point of diflercnce between 
the conservatory and hntlntnse, which is heated by 
pipes, and an apparatus for the transmission of but air, 
throughout thu you aa well as by a bark bed. Cou- 
sorvatories are oft v rendered an ornamental feature 
in a building when .iitoehed to it and connected with 
one of the prinoipiii apartments, or forming the en- 
iranee. — Kof. lieeton'e Book of OardA'n ManugemonK 

CoNSiPKnATXOX, kon-eul-e-raV-ehnn (Lat. consider 
ratio), in Law, is the inateritd cause of acoutract, with- 
out which It cannot bind the party. The consideration 
IS either exfirctsed or implied. The latter ia when tho 
law itself enforces a comtideraiion ; as, if a nuiu goes 
into a common inn, and, staying there some time^ 
takes meat or lodging either for himself or liis horse, 
the law presumes he intends to pay for both, notwith- 
standing there is noactuiil bargamor contract between 
him and his host. Alio there is a catuideraiiott tf 
nature and bloo<l, and a vnfuoble eonelileratwn s and 
therefore, if a mnn be indebted to divers others, aud, 
m romidrrntiou of natural alfection, gives bis goi^sor 
estate to his son, this is a fraudulent gift as ajrainet tho 
creditors ^ui^h^it be upon, or m coiiaidcratKin of, his 
marriage), because this act intends a vainut/le con- 
sfd^ru^toa. 

(.'oNHiSTOKY, kon-su'-for-e (Lat. votiBieiorum), was 
originally applied, under the later itoinan emperors, 
to tho ]diire in whicli their privy council met, and 
afterwards to the council itself. When the Boman 
church was established. Ibis form of court was adopted 
hy the ecelesiastiral power, and, down to the present 
time, the highest council of state in tho Boman govern- 
ment is csllccl tbe consistory. The ordinary consistory, 
which is composed only of cardinals, and over which 
the pope himself presides, meets once a week in tbe 
papal palace, for the trausaeiion of general business 
connected with the Church, the election of cardioala, 
bishops, and the like. Extraordinary oonsistorics, or, 
as they are called, secret consistories, may be sum- 
moned at any time hy tbe pope, as occasion may 
require. The Protestant churches on the coutirfent 
have also their consistories, which manage the affairs 
of the Church. In England tho consistory is a spiritual 
oourt formerly held in the nave of the cathedral 
church, or some chapel or aisle belonging to it, in 
which tlie bishop presided, and bad some of bis clergy 
for assessors and assistants. This oourt is now held 
by the bishop's chancellor or commissary, either iu 
the cathedral church or other convenient j^ace in thw 
dioceeo for hearing and determining ecclesiastical 
canoes. 

CowsolB. hmf^ioal (Fr. eoasefo), in Arch., n richly* 
ornamented bracket in the form of • ooibel (see 
CoBBXL), fastened to a wall to form a support for 
busts, statuettes, candelabra, Ac., or need to support 
a eoroioe as » modillion. The name consolodaDle la 
ap^ed to a eemiotroular table projectiiqe firom the 
waii, and supported on brackets tecminatiDgin asolM 
foot, or fixed to the wall. There axe other foems of 
cMieole-tables, but this is the most eonwion. 

Cowsou. kon-sofy, a oontnetion of thrtetm Con- 
solidated AnnnitiBa, The British goveenment, daring 
theproeetaof bomowing the money which now forms 
like smtSmsal doh^littHiomNlvmBadiroSElaiin spedU 









candUtont} thc««>eoiiditioiLi ^wnXtf eotniiit»4 iiiM 
uridertokjnff to My annuity of to araob per eanl. 

On aeoouot of m eowplioaiNott and eootanob wHicb 
aroae from the number of atoohs thus formed^ in 1767 
the GonaOlidated Anualtiea Act wm pamed. By Uiss 
atatuta an arerafEO of the value of the different atoeka 
waaatrnalr, and the whole onnaotidatrd into <H>e fund, 
kept in one aooonnt at the Bank of Bn^htad. 

COUBOUAUT, konf»aoHthtt (Lai. com, and e-Mte, T 
aonnd), in Oram., la a letter which cannot be aonnded 
by ita^ without the aid of a vowel placed eilhor 
before or alter it. 

Coaaoar, ken'-eerf (Lat ecnaorv, from m» and aora, 
lot), ia literally one who throws in bia lot with another : 
a companion or partner in an undertAkiny ; a bnaband 
or wifr. Bv thtf law of Bnyland, the gnft‘H eanwrt, 
the wife of the reiKoiny kiny, ia, in all legal proceed* 
inga, looked noon as a aingle, not as a married woman. 

She may purcbaae and c<inrey lauds, grant louses, and 
do other aott of ownership without the intervention of 1 
the king. Bhe may also sue and he Nuod in her sepa* j 
rate person, and |KJ8He«eea oourts an4l ollicers distiiiot 
Irom those of the king. She pays no toll, and is free 
from any flue which a court could impose upon women ] 
in general : but in other respecla she is on h similar 
itmtnig with the oilier stilijccLs of the king. In her Itlb 
and person, however, she enjoys the same protectinu 
as the king, it beiiiq high treason to design the death 
of either. The husnand of a queen regnant is not 
endowotl by the constitution with any distinctive 
rights or privileges. All his privileges and hnnottrs, 
theretore, must emanate from the crcnvn under the 
form of warraut, grant, patent, Ae,, or else be con- 
ferred by act of parliament iiitrodui'ed aiteru royal 
message on the sunject. Up to lh57, when the title of j 
Prince Consort was bestowed upon bun by letters 
patent, the late Prince Albert possessed no distinctive 
title find no place in conrt eereiuoMial but such us was 
accorded to him by courtesy. 

CoKaTsiiLa, kuu^-ntu’fU (Old Pr. camtfiffahle; 6a*. 
cuniuff or eyjK/, and tifaplr, the stay or ludd of the king; 

Lat.cvfMcf s^tiWi, literally, lieadof the itabics ) , an olllcer 
who eupnorts the queen by the nisinterinnce of her 
peace. The oBQce of lord Miyh eonufnb/e has been dtsused 
in Kngland, except only upon great am) solemn occa- 
sions, such as the coronatinii and the like, ever since 
the attainder of Stafford, duke of Buck lughain, under 
King Henry VIU.; as in France it was snnnressed 
nlmiit a century after, by an edict of Louis Xl 1 1 . The 
ofllce of kiqh or chii^f ron$ffjblf was esf aldished in Eng- 
land by Edward 1. (stat. SVinch. 13 fCdw. I.). Heap-, , _ , 

pointed two in every hundred to view the armour of; defectivo secretion of the juices of the intestines, Mr 

' — ^11 u I 1 l.I-A A i... ..... 


the franil dnehy of Bhdea,^0or«iapy« beMAMUi U 
1 dlB. It WM aumffioiMNt at thnnqvMt of 
Sfgiamnnd to put an and to the gcaM aohm I 
Chnrch arising from iha ooAtaat hatwaan Jto)ui Xl 
Gregory Xlf., and BenadiatXIll.ibrtiia papM 
and also to pravtfnt tha sptwad of the doolriaas ill 
Milts. Thera wera assamblad, baaraaa tha at 
and Pope JohnXXUf., twcmty^tfxpxitioatf OH. 
dred and forty eountt. twenty aardinaUb aavwn 
artths, twenty ardbhitKopa, niao^Hma bithoj^^ 
hundred preUtea and doetors, and about d,0(K> y 
This council deposed the Uirea rival popea, nndalaidod 
hlartin V. as hand of tha Ohureb, ana triad and anil* 
demnsd to tha staka both John HoM mad Jaroma Of . 
Prague. 

CoNSTAiTTiROvotmir HiatoBr. (&» ByktimMl 

Empiur.) • 

('owaTKLLATioir, )h>n-ri«Mal'*shifii (Xist. aaOr dO^ 
gether ; , a star), in Astron., tha lumia glvan<''tO 

largo clusters of stars which ooanny a eonsldasat^ 
space in the Acid of the heavens, ana are vlUrifttflidhWl 
bv names and grouped wititin fanHAil ouUinia m 
animals, and things, pnneipally derived from paraon* 
and i ni'ulcnts montionetl in the mythology of tha Grai^ 
and HmuaiiH. Aratiis and Ptolemy among the anolattllb 
and Baver, Uelvetius, and LaeaUlo.'In mora modAm 
times, are the prinnipal aatrnpnmers who have gr o n pa d ' 
til A stars into ooiistellat.N>ns. TyeUo Bfahd, ljailMW« 
nier, Bcsolnit, and Halley, have added ffva • tfioiw# 
which are rfurngnized. Msfnymore have been naniM 
by these and other aatronomers, whtoh are not adi> 
niitted into the list of acknowledged oonstellaiions. 
Bayer oonimenced the noUtirm of tha stars in tha 
voriona const ellationa by the Greek alphabet, marking- 
the brightest star by the first letter, and so on } and 
when there we-ro more stars than Clreek letlors, be 
denoted the rest by sinall italics. Tlie stars waVa 
utinilicred in each constellaiiou by Flamsteed, in thw 
order of their right ascension, and this is the plan 
iHiiully adopted in the catalogiu^s of Bradley, (^otmrllo, 
and others. There are forty-eight eousfeliafiotis giveii 
hy Artitus and Ptolemy, wliieli are depicted on tlnr 
celestial globe and in star msps ; but as mnny niorw 
have been sdil(‘d since the time of l*ro|emv. sbmo 
which are rtyccMid ; so that the acknowledifed numbet 
is about ninety. The principal oonstoliationi Ufa 
noticeil under tbeir respective titles. * 

CoRSTiPiTioK, kou-nfip-^U'-thuH (I.sit. eotuitpiiHtt 
from eontfipoy 1 crowd together), in BCcd,, is a torpt* 
tnde nr sluggishness of the bowels, oenasioneil by mk, 
exceavive action of the absorbents of the boWaUi,' ne 


every iienon within the same, to present all such 
defaults before the jasticcs ; to nroseni ilio defaults ofj 
tourns, of highways, and of such as lodged strangers 
in uplmdish towns for whom they would nor answer. 
Tlmir powers were, by several acts of parliament, en- 
larged, and they are now conservators of tha public 
peace in their hundreds, aa the petty couitablea are in 
parishes; and they serve preceuts or warrants on 
certain oocacions, and return the list of jurors. Tliey 
are appointed at the courts fret of tlio franchise nr 
hnn^d over which they preside, or, in <lcrault of 
that, hy the jastiees at their special s«*ssions. PrfSy 
loomfabUtf or pariok ooMtialilro^ seem to have been first 
appointed about the beginning of the reign of F'dward 
Ilf., to alleviate the burthen of the chief cnniitable. 
They are now appointed by thh justices under 5 k 6 
Tiot. 0 . lOB ; and by that act it is declared that the leet 
i^all appoint no oonstablc except for the performance 
of duties nnoonnewted with the publio peace. Their 
principal doty is the preservation of the peace and the I 
aervioe of the summonses and tho execution of the 


winch the imees become hardened, or by an totpaliwd 
peristnlNiu action of the intestines. (SfO Hlttfityroilbl' 
jt arises most freaiientlv from a deilolenry or riMatoft 
secretion of the hue, which is the natural stlmtUa#^ 
the bowels, Bednntarj habits predispose totK>pBt%m«x 
tion, as doM also the use of certain kinda of 
When severe and obstinate. It gives rise to inftiiaiiaiM; 
tion of tlio bowels, and may soon prova fatal; -Tkv- 
trcRinient consists in moving the bowels tiw ntaaim^ 
purgatives, and then reatoring the natuvri state aftnil, 
system by means of active exercise lathe open afr* 
Imthing and the use of food of a laxMirn iiat<ire| id 
brown bread, green vegetables, Ae« 

CoifhTiTrRRT AMSKMutr* itt Kreasit Hist, 

ARSXVBI.Y, NxtIOVAl..) 

Cosm iTUTioiv (Lilt. rciiJifUKfie, from ced, 

I set, fle, or appoint), in a general eense It mi didi* 
nance, regulatien, or law, made by #' 

superior, either otvil or eedMieetiaal. Tho dgCtoOa 
and decisions of the Bontan emMiroiis Were' oaUed 
constitutions, and in the Bottaa sHmreb tills mmui ja 


warrants of the justioes of the peace, to them directed, {given to a decree of the nope fa maUem of dMSrinm 


relative to the apprriiension end coimnitinent of 
offeoders. Speeial coasfoAfr* are persons appoioted 
on partictilar occasions by tlie msgistratM, who have 
power to appoint and swear in os many hoasefaolders or 
otheraae they may tliiok fit, who have no legal exemption 
from the offlice of oonstable. Coujt^ and disfridf cmi> 

(PoMe* are appointed by the jnstiMs under the 2 AS , , 

Viet, «. 8$^ and 3 A 4 Viet. o. 68. (Are FOucii and ;changa or modfflciilioii. Wherever the power Of A 
vsfhr to lomAsmloa OiniCaMss.) {sovereign over hSepeoj^ is llmitcd in any partieidar 

Cosnrrairoa, Coowoia of, kcW-sCdiu. n eslebratedihy law or usaf^eneh a sinte may bo aaid |o have a 
oerieaisetieal ooniidii hrid at Mm t^of lAat iiamamioMttitotiowr^^itatioos bore by itoJuiai writera 
817 


CoRsnrimoR In a poUtM senso Is ChO esUbUsheA 
form of government is hny Itiiigdom. state, or eommm^ 
mty, whether that ho » body of written ktwsWiNI 
fouDdgd on prescriptiva tua^ In Engiand, tbnomik 
stHution is made op of the Whole body of publio la«k 
coDSUetudtnnry aa well so statutory, which baa been 
in progrtna ihft maoyoantnHSe, and is r "* ^ " 





THS mCttOKAUT OF 


ConstitutkuL 


Contagion 


; Wn into three kiods:— (1) thono estohUilied other eobjeeta; to moTeot their intnnj^emeiitof the 

. by the KiovertMgu power ; (2) those sfirioginK oat of lews ; to reconcile their dillerobcee, uphold their lute- 
. ricrhls enjoyed hy the {wople» or oerUin olcMes of rests; end genersUy to reader the oondition of the 
them, Slid 'which form conditinus in the ccnitreot sut^ects of the couoirj entpUT^ins hini within the 
bntwoen the euvereign end the people; and (2) those iimics of hiseontuliliipseconilbiUAM nnd their Urans* 
loiitided on ('oinpnot between different sovereign ectioiis m proAtchle end secure, as poMible. Coosois 
powers. The first class may afrain bo divided into oonasionally part^e of a oeriain kind of diploumtio 
liioso established by a free soverei|pi people for their character ; and in Turkey, according to an ancient 
own regulatioii, and those that are granted by treaty and certain by daws of the Levant Companr, 
inonarchs to tbeir sobjeots. In regard to politieul llrttish cunauis enjoy cxtenaive judicial powers. A 
principles^ conaMtutions sre— (1) democratic, where the ilritish consul is capeoteU to be master of the language 
sovereign power is vestinl in the hody of tlic people; of the country in which he residi^s, and to have a 
(2) aristoeratic, when the government is rlnclly or knowledge of its laws and regulations, particularly 
entirely in the hands of certain privileged classes ; (3) such ns relate to trade ; to pmeure and send home 
monarohical. wlien in the hands of one person; and stHtistical returns couuecied with commerce, and the 
(4) of a mixed character, as in Britain, where the pnc<»B of produce and provisions ; and to report any in- 
sovereign power is dislnbuled over the king, lords, Icvtious disorders that may be wnhin his disuict. Cun* 
and commons. Constitution always implies a su\e. suls are souietimes natnes of the countries in which 
roign ]iower, whether that lie vested in one or many, they reside, but more lrec|uentl> of the countries which 
in one supreme ruler, or in all the tnalu population they rejiresent. All British consuls bolding a royal 
above a certain age. eouuuissioii are aubjects of (ireat Britain, but many of 

CojKBirm'Tioii, kon-$iit‘fu’^ihin in Med., ia used the vioO'CousuIh are not so. Theemolumeuts urBrnuh 
to denote the general condition of the body, us consuls were formerly derived eluelly irom lees, which 
evinced by the peculiuriliea in the perfurmsnee ‘nf us depended upon the tonnage, nmuber, value of cargoes, 
fhnotions; as the peeulior predisposition to ecrtaiii ^c.. of tbo Briiish ‘ eja eiitenng and leaving the 
diseasea, the Ihibiliiy of particular organs to duieiKtc, IiiuiIh oi their consu* but now their fees are very 
varietlca in digestion^ in nuiscular power and niotiMii, iiuonsiderable, arisn / irotn notarisil acts, certiiicates, 
in in tbo appetites, &o. Home marked peeuban- , ^.e. ; and, in addition, they have in manv cases lizcU 
ties of constitution are observed to be neeum)mnif‘d salaries from the crown. In some cases llioy uro 
withosnrtidA extainal cbaroctcra, auch as a pnrucnlnr «lii»wetJ to engage in trsde; in others they arc 'inter- 
, eotoor and texture of the akin and hair, and also with dieted from it. Jn most cin^es the sidary is small, but 
a peculiarity of form and disposition ot mind. These m rome it is as hi;^b nb Ll.iA 0 or JlTthtM uyesr. There 
bate been observed from the curbeat tunes, and liuve are Bnghsh eommis nr vieC'Ciuisnls at all the chief ports 
been divided into classes. (^eeTKairnKsstfeW.) \«itli vibieh the natiiiu has eoiunurcial relations. In 

OoyariTVTloire inn Cxkoiih. (aScc CA^o^b Ot' cun 1 ome countries, Vi her** t hero is no su}ierior diplonintic 
Cawnen ov Kvoiavii.) 'np'id, » eoie tii>geniTai i.h appoii.tid, who is, sotne- 

CovanTOTiona AvoSTOUCAI.. (See Ai'OMrLtc.vL ^ times, uecrediteu us a political agent, with the rank of 
■tOMDvmTtoire.) j vhurtfH d‘rjfUtre$, uiiil ia resident at tbo Beat of goveni- 

OOWMftrtlOKa Of CLAVKXnoy. (iVre ! mem. 'Joe total nnnibcr ol British coosulft*geiieral, 

vns CoManwi'iona or.) je<*ii»uls, nml viee«eiinBuls is tiboiit live hundred, of 

OoirsosSTAIfTlAL, (T<at. emt, ond iwln iu about oTiodiult receive nubiiies. Tbe povern- 

imkafaiifia, substance), a term used in Theiil. to (iciioto J metii estnuato of sularivs to theso tor JbOu-t>I was 
•omethitig co^etsentuil, nr of the same substnme, with . 

•nether. It is generally emplovud to designale the { ('onevi., the liigbrst ordiuory magistvAto in the 
belief that the Son of God is of tlio same esHeneu wub j uneu-nt llomun republic, vol. 1. of this work.) 
the Father, and was llrst. adopted hy the council ol Cl 1 ^M;Mrl'lo^, in Meti. Pjixnisia.) 

JKtee io express the orthodox doctrine, and to serve (.o^^LMlTlo^, A‘ua>»i<fAj/>«/iui< (Lui. cwunmTi^io), in 
.aa a barrier against the errors and subtihiios of the Bob .Leuii., is employ i^d us C)»{H>ml to piodiicticm. 
Arians, who denied this doctrine. The Greek term is It does not inean ibe'rutisnini turn or unuihiUtiun of 


Aeiaooifshif, | matter, that being as iinpos»ii>lo as its creuiion, "but 

ConavBaTAltTTATtoir, or iKTAWATioif, I’on tvb *A7m- ! tl.c consumption or aiiiiitiiluiii>n ot the quabucs which 
.altf*oi'*fkw«, VfU*fNm«tti'<sAaa, is cmploved to ilesignuic j render commuiiities uselid and desirable. 'In consume 
' the doctrine ot the Lutheran ehureh regurding the 'the prodncia of art nr industry, is to dejirivc tlicm of 
, inreeenoe o4' Christ in tlie Eucharist, ns o\ipused to trail- j the utility , and, coiisripimtiy. of the -vaiuo coiutnuiii* 

' eiibataiitiatioB, the docrinc of tbo Bomun eburch. | cutid to them by labour." e pi ounce commudiiwa 
'WhUe tbe Bomaniita hold that the bread and wme ot i only that they may be u^cd or consumed. Cunsump- 
the Baorament are changed into the body and blood of ' f ion is the end aiid object of htinian industry ; pro* 
Ottr Lord, Luther and hia followers attcuipled to solve i diiction is merely a mraiis to utiu.n that cud."-<*(J. B. 
the mytlwy by mauitainiug that, through tiio conse- ' MeCuUoeh.) In tins sense, then, comiuiiiption is Sy* 
eratioii of the elements, tbe resd body and blood of . nonymous with use, and is the end or object of mo* 
[',onr Lord became nnited tlierawuh, and were thus par- j duction. “ U vrouid be an improvement,” ipiys rrO- 
lakan «f by tbe reeipients. Tins doctrine wa.s liist ; lessor honior, *' in the laiigiii.ge of polities economy, 
^ iatrodawd into the Cmirch idmut the cud of therdilijir the exprc»6ion *to Ui>e' could be suliatitutcd for 
. centum John, aitrnamcd Bnrgeiw Aeiuus, a doctor ■ that of * u> consume.’ ” ** That ulmoat all ihmt is pro- 
of Barm, and ia atil) held by Lutherans. I duced is destroyed, is true ; but we cannot aomit that 

Ooeavn, in Boh, is a publio MTlccr ap-|u m produced for the puiiviao of bsing deatroyed* 

poliited by a ccivemment to reaido in some foreign | It is produced for the purpose of lieing made use of. 
•„VMittatry, in order to taejiitat* and protect tbe com- , its destniction is an iucuu-nr of iti use not only not 
[-.intmriaJfclatloiui between hie own country and that to intemied, but, as far as possilde, avmi^.'* In evecr 
Kethioh be faua tieeu sent. This claea of oA3cers seems bcaithy condiuon of society there is alwsya • naturiu 
to btvs been created l>y tbe Kalian states about the relationship maintained between production and con* 
r MBk oentnvy. Taking advantage of tbo crueades, they sumption. Tbe greater tlic cousumn^n, the gronter 
.'BKMWsed llipnsrtaaion from certain Aaiatio prmcea to the stimulus friven to producuon. There will atwaya 
^)Mnd veieons' into tbeir territorice aa iirotcotora of bean excess of* iwodiiction over consumption wbmver 
^tiMdtnMtteht^ Foing to these parte. Thetr example tbe course of industry is not impede by bad Uwa, 
vras Mn^Au^* followed l>y other Kuropeau naiious, BoJitieal ccoaoinisti oialinguisb between frajimlstw 
.IMd by m iOtb century the system was genersUy and umpn4wt*e§ conaumptinn. CommooUiM are 
eal sb b she d arsr Sutopo. Tbo right of sendtim con* vonsumed productively when the advauiagc or benefit, 
nnla to foreign oountms depends eiiher upon cuatom^ whether material or otherwise, aooruing in consoqvenca 
inn exprsaa treaty; and Imnce their powers difler to Uicir posseators, exceeds tbeir value; aadUieyara 
. uddeb ia dSfikMlft atatca. In general, the duty of a eonsonicd uoproduetiielj when aueb nd^anlage or 
aanaia ie to fwteb o««r the emamercial intaresta of benetU is leas tlutt tbetr vulne. 
the atata wbose aananttofr; to st'c that iheeondi* ConzAaiOF, kew-roi’-jiMa (Lai. «e»Ad^, fimn cm, 
tiona ^eaawMtfcklticnltoaam properly olwertedt to audhtim,! toarb.), in Med., ought, properly ap^* 
give me besi advice and acftatance to her trading and iag^to beeoiifincd to the coaMnamcation of ducasato 





tTNIVERSAL IKypTOmOg, 


Ootttinetit 


» b««Uhy body bj aetoa) contact with the aichf or with 
tho palfiaMo matter their bodiet, and infeetiou 
to bo applied wberodiiiCaaa ia oonmnaicatcd tlirouith 
ib« medium of tba atinoapbera. or by meant of other 
iatermediate aubatanoae, called fomUei. Tbit dia* 
tiuctioo, bowerar, fa frequently loet sight of, and the 
term contagion applied to all casea in which the dit- 
eaae la eonveyed to the peraoii of the recipient by par- 
ticles of matter proceeding from the person of the aick, 
whether these particles are in a snlid or a gaseous 
form, wlietlicr they arc inipurteri 1-»y direei eoiitact of 
the two bodies, or by being wbOted through the air, or 
carried ujuin articles uf clotbhig. There are two binds 
ot oontagiuus diseases ; (1 ) 'I'hoae that can only be com- 
auunicated by direct contact, as itcb, syphilis; and (2) 
those which are capable of produced either by 
direct contactiror without it, aa amalbpoi, typhus 
fever, dc. Some contagious diseases seem to elTcct, 
some radical change U{HJti the system, so that it is not 
again liable to attack Irom the snine disease, as small- 
pox ; and some disesHCs, that do nut generally manifest 




^aao dacreea war# to be carriad'dttt; VMt or 
fewer medifleations, ia *tt oocialichw e<mn««tad with 
France. Uiie eonsequoAca waa, that tim prhm of oo* 
ionial and foreign goods roao enombtisty on the a<m« 
tinont ; n regulur auinggting trade waa eaeried od nt 
different poinu: nameroas tubstiiotaa foe eolanM 
goods, particulsriy ooffeo and tagar, wore invented t 
and A I'ai'iety of tuaciufaotairea grew up on the .oon*,' 
tiuent which wore tho genua of very esieaaivb gnd , 
flounshiiig branches of industry* On tiie broalUng*!^ 
of Naimleon's power, the ao-calted oontittWlld gfitm 
fell to the ground. t . 

CosmwcmHT, (Lat, eon, naa X 

touch), ill Fut., is the name given to the quota of 
troops to lie fimiishcu hv each mei&lier of anuiqber of 
atates composing a confedemtiou. 

CoKtiwuuMT i^iiOaCT. (ffrs liUOACT.) 

CCKTltrOSNTKuUAianiB. (^S EmiCASWSag.) 

C'ONVllirciBKT UflK. (A>s Um.) 

CoKTovu, Jbntt^foor* (Ft, contour, ftom M. eenlsr* 
gntrr, bend or twist), a name which ia aomettmoa 


any coiitiigin(].i disposftion, do ocdasiotiuljy, under tui-|gHen to the outline by which any figure or ferttkla 
favourable eircuuistances, assume a malignant and ' defined or expressed, it ia also applied to the eqatt* 


contHgioue form. Tho term contagion is also ai<plied 
to the pnitiOnoHS malter by memis of which the disease | 
is coinmuuu'uted. In this latler scubo, il is a mor- 
bific mnttor iiri pfotriB, tihioh, on entering the blood, 
pruduees n delinite tiaiii of morbid pheiioinena, end 
<‘uniTiiUiiu iiteH to the blood the property of geiierating 
a sintiinr poison capable of producing precisely tho 
aanie tneesse. 

C0VTi5r»T, tonf-ttn-enf (Lat. eon, and /enens, hold- 
ing), a largo tract or division of lunri nut separated by 
the sea from other Isnda, or a connected iraot of land 
of great extent., whether an island or not. The surface 
oi the earth is divided into five euntinents. wliieb are 
generally receguised; namely, Kuroiic, Asia, it tries, 

America, and Australia, 

ConrrM'WTAL Bvaiav, was a plan 

devised by jNapolcon to exclude Itntaio from oil niter- 
course with tho continent cd' Europe, in order to com- 
pel her to avlrnnwledge the inaritnne law estahlished 
at the peace of Utrecht. This system hegun with the 
famous decree ot Berlin fNov.21 , IHbfi), winch dectared 
the British islands to bo in a state of blockade; all 
commerce, intercourse, and correspondence, at on 

end; eveiy Briton luund in France, or a country oo- , , , 

copied by French troops, a rrisOTicr of war; all pro- i the puriioscs of war ; (2) thosa wbicb arc not so ; and 
perty bcfongiDc to Brituna i»ir prize, and all trade | (2) those which are suiotmttbla of indiBcrimiliatc UijC 
in British gueds entirely pruhihiied. Britain intme- j both in war and peace. Iho first bo, with all ollmv. 
•diatcly directed reprisals against this decree, and by an 1 eutliorii ies on tho subject, regards as strictly oont^ 
order in council of 7tb January, IWff, she prohibited j band uf war, and prohibited from being carried Iqr 
all neutral vessels from sailing to any port belong- 1 neutrals to tho enemy; the second h» i»anmis tOM. 
ing to France or her allies, or to one uf any nation so I no carried ; and the third, wicb as money, provlckma, 
much under her control that British vessels could not ships, and oavii.1 stores, ho sorosiimes prohimta Igidwl 
have intercourse with It. Every neutral vessel which I other tunes permits, according to tha existing ei: 
should violate this order was to lie confiscated with | stances ui the war. <>1 the same nature with oi 
her cargo. A sceoiid de<'rcc of 11th November, Ifiti?, 


boo of a country and the undulationa of ftaMirlhQ«| 
rolerriug chielly in the Utter case to tha outline of hiQ 
and dnU oliiHuicd by mukiag a acoiioa of it in My, 
dirarluui. W o often speak of tha contour of a figure^ 
and aeiioeiate it with an outline consiatiag of bea^<i 
lully ruiiiided curves rather than with oua which ItiMl ' 
ol abrupt turns and angular prmccUottS. 

C'linTbAUANji, koH*-fird4/aiia (Itol. eouirnbuiiio j Xigt* 
canira, auainst, and l>aRaiim,pToolafUatiOD), in Cmb»» 
is np]>Iied to all gooda or warea exported from or 
impi/rtcd into. My country egaiuafc the laws of said 
country. 

ConTRAUAVD ov 'Was, is a dsiignaUou applied to 
c<*rtai{i ctiriiitiodilics useful in war. which, by thelawof 
natioiiH, neutrals are prohibited irom eariyiug to bal- 
ligereiit si utes. According to Vattol, ** s non ace arms* 
aiiiniuiutioiir timWr for shipbuilding, every kind or 
iiuviit stores, horses, and even provifioiMi'm certaia 
junctures, when wcaroin hopes of rcdnoiiigthoaiiemy 
by foniiiie,’* ll'liera is great differnnee of opittioa 
among Huthoriiiua as to what are and what are not 
coiiiruhtiiid of war, and the ua^Mfe among nations haa 
I been equally lluutuatiiiff. tirotius dividm commodities 
’into three clusscs ; (1 ) Those which arc ussful only for 


was still more severe against neutral commerce. By 
this, aU harbours and places of France, and her allies 
in Europe and the colonics, as liLewise every country 
with^bich Britain wan at war, and from which the 
British Bag woe excluded, were subject to the same 
restrictions as if they were closely blockaded; all 
commenw in the suanufacinres and pnaluctiona of 
auch countries was prohibited, and vessehi engaged 
in fttch eommcrca were to be confiscated ; as luso all 
those vessels whose certificates sliuwcd that they were 
built in tha enemy's country. A iKilber order in oimn- 
cii declared the sale of vestwia to neutrals by tho eneiuv 
unkiwful, and the iatmidcd transfer of property void. 
Theaaordars were followed by repristitioa the French 
aide. By a deerce of Milan, of 17th l>cceniber, 11197, 
stiwngOuwcd by a decree of the Tuileries of 11th 
Jamwiy, IfiOfi, eveir vessel, of whatever flag, which 
had bean starebed by a Brttitii v-essel, and consented 
to be aant to BrHsin, or had paid any duly whatever 
to Btttain, was to be declared and to< 

havo become British property, nnd as soeh a gdodi 
pmae. In order more efi'cctoalfy to amntoilat# Bntifib 
ooss m eti o ei tiie Uirifl' of Trianon respecting eokntial 
goods wwa prodaimcd fird August, Idlfi, which was 
osteodsd by a decree of 12th Sk'ptembcr, end <m the 
Ifitli Oatobet was fojUowed bv th« docnio of Ypntuoem 
ldeal^ wMeh direeted ihe^bnmfog of ad British goeds« 


eotitru- 

band goods is thecarryiiig oi* milita^ persona of 4io> 
putchi's 11 ) tbe siirviceoftiiecneiuy. The disnatSues fif 
an stiibassadfr or other public minister ef uioMOiiiHr ■ 
nisidcoit in a neutral coumry are excepted, Iiig«Mlw» 
whore the ship and cargo do not belong tothegluiM 
persf/n, tbo conirabaml articles only are eonfiaeitiodii 
and tho corriar-noatcr is relitsed liia freight to vrkffih 
}>e is entitled upon innoceni aniclea wfaMh nreooiiT 
deniiicd os cnciny’s property, tinder the ihauduleot 
( ircuiiistancea of false papers and false daatiiistioa,itlio 
xbip OM well as the cargo is lisbis to OonlfewiiCMm., ' 
Wbem the ship and liie eontraband artialsf beioiqp 
to the snmo person, they sro involved in fho MNWa 
pensUy. 

CosTSAcr, koof’trOH (Bai. eon, foafie. 1 drasr)^ 
The subject of cotitrseta is partly Igeat^ «9derthe 
lieml of AonraaiK»7. In addition to mud ia thofw 
stated, it may be remariied that OiMitiwMn twnpftn , 
or imyplitd, the terms of tbo fonner hsing opanty 
ifttersd and avowed at tbo timp of tho snaking ; ^ 
latter rsat on a mera eonairsMtlon of km* aad^ 
general it will tie impiiad Ibalwinan aetnatiy nmmient 
to inilM that which bo ought tolaUfi* 

Where there is an sKpresa fHromise. the law dogs not 
raise so ixnpiliod one fas lefomtiMtothe same matter, . 
for saprsiwaw/oaif rtmimUtrHimt and wfaaiwlhore ja 
a contract hy doadt M cxpgcea piirolefMKMniialmtho 
same sflhetaiMltipM tha asuw aufageet aaiteofSistwiUs 





THE PICTQNARY of 


Contraction 


fr, for thft contrMt bytpM^ialty merges or extioguUhee 
tbiit by perole. Aperdeoontxaetm^ylNteiUierwriiunai 
or Tcrh^. A contreot be either Mmtied, u if A. 
ngrfce to change horaea with B., and they do it imme* 
d lately, In which case the possession and the sight are 
transterred together; or it way be executory, as if they 
iigrre to exchange next week i here the right onlr 
Wilts, and their reeijirocal property in each other's 
hone Is not in possession, but in action ; for a contract 
executed (whion, when it relates to an exchange or 
sale of g<^a, differa in nothing from an attiffnmttnf) 
fouveys Ahihose in possession : a contract executory 
coirvcys only a chose in action. {See Ckosji iir Actioh .) 
A promise by parole only is not binding in law, unless 
made upon a coHtideraliou, or some aompenAatnin or 
quid phi quot to be reciprocally aflbrded by the pro* 
niiBce. As a general rule, the adequaej/ of the conaidera- 
tion is a question that the law will not entortnin, pro< 
tided a consideration of some lalue shall ap^ar to 
bare existed. (As to a contract bv deed, see Okkd.) 
There are some rules applying intlillVrently to al^ kinds 
of contracts, lliey relate to the cnpaettjt iif persona to 
contract, and to the conetruefion and per/itrMaaee of 
euntracts when made. Those which rclute to capacity 
princi pally concern the condition of inaanily, drunken- 
ness, infamy, coverture, and duress. (<S'ee the refer- 
ences under the article Capacity. Lkom..) In addi- 
tion to the matter explained under the heads of subjecta 
so referred to, it may be stated that a peraon drunk, 
to the extent of complete intoxication, so aa to bn no 
longer tinder tho guidance of reason, is ubsolutely 
incapable, while that eonditiun lasts, of entering inio a 
valia contract. The rules which govern the eotitfrue^ 
Han or interpretation of a oontract when made will be 
mentioned when we consider the artido Dk kt>. aa tho 
snlna jaws of construction apply in geiicrHl both to 
sealed and onsealed agreementa. The perfortuant^^ of 
a contract canuot be enforced if the contract be ft ttinded 
upon an ls»«emjor«/i«//alconaideratioii, or be obtained 
by fraud, or, if good at tho time of making it, the per- 
formance becomes illegal by asulrncqucnt alteration of 
the law, or if the promisee on his part has faded to 
perform the consideration. But, on the other hand, 
no excuse is in general aflbrdtHl by tho circuinstaneo 
that what a man absolutely engaged to do has since 
become impossible, fur it was bis own fault to make an 
nnconditioual contract. Yet, if the perfonnanco be 
hindered by the opposite purty, the case, of course, 
is different, and the party niakiug tho engagement 
excused. 

OovtUACTiOV, Xmt-frilk-'sAwa, in Gram., is tho short- 
ening of a word by the omission of a letter or syllable. 
The Greek languam abounds with coutractiona, which 
have been adopted chiefly to avoid a harshness in the 
psonnnoiatioa arising from tho conourrem^o of two 
vowels iu two successive syllables or words. Kence 
two or more simple vowels coming together are usually 
contracted into a diphthong. This is said to be proper 
when the vowels are ooutracted without change into a 
diphthong ; imprvper, when, in the contraction, a vowel 
or di phthong of a diflhrent sound is subslit u tod . Ktifion 
takes place when two vowels at the end of one aud at 
the beginning of another word come together, and the 
flool vowel of the first word u rejected, iis place being 
marked by an wpoaiitmha placed over the ennao- 
imnt which is 10(1:. This takes place ohtofly with the 
poets. Onists Is that kind of contraction in w hich two 
words coalesce into one, and arc accented as one, with- 
out any elision. In iytnanU two vowels arc coutraoted 
foto one sound— not in writing, but in pronunciation. 
In thn Middle Ages, before the introduction of print- 
ing, numeront ountractions vrere resorted to for the 
nurposa of abbreviating tha labour of transcription, 
in mapt of the sets and sciences coatnoticiM are still 
gomiadh. (hr# ABBamAnoift.) 

OpngBAtiiCTOBv pRorosxtiOBC, l»s-frMF-Air-« 
(Lat. Mwlradwrio) , in Log., are the opposites of each 
other, the oiw being a mere and naked deniat of tlie 
other* To be tr^y contradictory, they must have the 
same tsniM, W ddrn- both in quantity and qualitv,*- 
ihe one denying and the other afllrming the shme 
thing of Mie saamgttt^ect eonsidered in the eaae cir- 
gumitooeet,. 

atermens- 

g^yedlo acaifinitetbe deepest kind of female vmce, or 

fi40 


OOAVitttiQIlL 


that part in the soorq whose irftngeof lies between 

that of the tenor and that cf the topdhio or Crelde, 
also ealled the alto or eoHnUt^ionor, 

CoNf BABT PBOrosRxOss, bcii'-<riMis(Isit.eoafrariNsl , 
in Log., are universal prop^tions, one of which alBrnis 
and the other dentes the same predicate Of the sanio 
subject. They differ in quality, hnt not in quantity, 
and, therefore, are diatinguisned from contradictory 
pro[K>titions, which difier both in quantity and quality. 

CoifTsmow, ton^truh'^ua (Lat., firom eoaiero, I 
break or bruise), in Thcol., is deep aotrow for sin, 
arising from the thought of havitm offended an infi- 
nitely holy and benevolent God. It is usually uuder* 
stood to mean genuine nmentance, and tube accomps- 
uiml with a detestation of sin and of oneself on account 
of it. 

CoirriorLBH, orOoitrTKOi.LKB, koa-froat'-er (Norm.), 
is an otllccr appointed to control, over-si^e, nr verify 
public accounts ; as the comptroller of the royal houie- 
hold, whose duty it is to examine and olieok the ex- 
penses of the household. He is usually a member of 
'the privy council, and a politienl adherent of the govern- 
ment in power. The coniptroller-generHl of the exobe- 
quer has tho control and record of the receipts and 
payments of lbs pr,‘ revenue of the United Kingdom, 
and the prepamtio vid issue of eichecpier IjiIIh. He 
IS ineapHiMtnted fro'A) Holding any other oillce under tlin 
crown, is np[>ointed by letters patent, and hoida hia 
ofUcc during good behaviour. 

C'oNiiNDttusc, itoii>Mti'-(/nfin, a sort of riddle, in which 
some quaint or odd resembliincc i.s proiiosiul for diseo- 
verv between things perfectly unlike ; os, for iiiaTaiice, 
Why ia a whisper like a forged bank-note Because 
it IS uttered hut not not allowed (aloud). 

CowvRKT, t-on*-renf (l-ot. roHfenfue, from roa and 
eanio. 1 cnmC), ia applied both to a community of 
relijrioiiH persons, whether monks or nuns, and to the 
atdiey, moiiHsterr, or imuncry ia which they reside. 
(AVe .Mt)a.iSTCRY‘, Munkert.) 

CoKVRifTiCLK, JhH-vent'-e-kf. Is a diminutive of 
convent, denoting properly a coiial, or secret assembly, 
of a part of the monks of a convent to form a party in 
the election of nn abbot. It is Mid by some to liavo 
been lint applied in England to the schools of Wiek- 
lifle, and has aiiico been used by way of reproach for 
those religious assemblies which dissentfrom the esta- 
blished church. In Hid I, what is called the Couventicle 
Act was passed, decreeing that if any person or persons 
above sixteen voars of ago wore present at any meeting 
fur worship different from the Church of Kngland, whore 
there should be five persons more than tho liouschuld, ' 
they should, for the first offence, suffer three months* 
imprisonment, or pay £5 ; for the second tho punish- 
ment was to be doubled ; and for the third they werw 
to bo bauisheil to America, or phy £100 ; and if tfaer 
roturneil, to suffer death. This act having expired, 
another was jmsacd in 1660, according to which a fine 
of 5«. was to lie inilictod for the first offence, and lOir. 
for the second ; and any one preaching, or suffering a 
religious meeting to be held in his house, incurred a 
penalty of £31). Uy 1 Will. A Mary, o. IS, Protestant 
dissenters were fireed from these penalties j but it was 
not till 1812 that the Conventicle Act was repealed by 
63 Geo. III. c. 113. 

CoHVBivnow, irea-rett'-fkKa (Lat.), denotes properly 
the set of coming together, a meeting or assembly of 
several individuals. It is more particularly applied lo a 
formal meeting, or an assembly of delagatst or repre- 
sentatives forthe transaction oriniportaotbiiaiDeM,eitril 
or ecclesiastical . In English Hist, tt is the Dame ^veii 
to an extraonlinsTT assembly of parliament, or of the 
f tatea of the realm, held without the king's writ. Of thie 
kind was the uorliamenf which nstored Charles IL* 
and that whieti conferred the orowB npoii WtUtatn, 
prince of Orange. In tho latter Qaae,llffiUiain, on the 
abdication of James II., invited the low ipCritital and 
temporal, to.thc number of about ninety, all who had set 
in pMiament under Charles 11., and the mayor, aldler- 
ramt, and fifty common eouoeilmen of the cil^ cf Lon- 
don, to meet and deliberate upon the ataxo of the 
omiBtiy. They recomniended him |o summoti aeom 
Tentkm of tho states of tho realm; and aMordina^ 
eireolarletterawere dispatidied lo tbesoeandeouBtiM* 
eilset, borougha, and nniverrities, for the elpetion of 
mambafa. The eoueautko mat pa tha ffod 
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168!», and. afttrjpnfr^c^ivgtPMicd tha Act «l Battle^ muida of niood faita, MMUt batnj^ tiinii^d \ff 9 ^ 
nent, wMeb dmind flia (h^na raoaoit and oooforrad unite* wit and imwon, taUra and aomi^iiiviant* iritjiojil 
the crown, wUh ita j^rtrognt^vea more axae^ UaaUad departing from the ruie* of a pure kikoraUty, alidgllotra. 
and defined than feurmeriy, on Wihiain and hie princoM all to epeakoo mti^eota ^faie4k fboy onderajandA 

A ritnilar eonvantion mat at Kdmburgh in ezprewiw hie optnton, and aupimrla it in an fawnr^da 
>l8rch, Ifififi, and, after dadaring that Jamaa had atpoaRibla; and no una attacBi that of another 
lorfeitM all title to the throne, made a tender of their warmth, or upholds hie own wiili obsthiacy,. A|i- 
aliegianoe to the prince and prinvcM of Orau(^.«-ln impart information, and all are entartaincat JA 
French Hitt, the term is applied to that aesemUly this art, as in most others, it is more easy to hidi* 
Avhich met after the Legislative Assembly had pro- cate what things are to be avoided than tqypoifijli oot'. 
imunoed the snspeneion of the royal functions in fiep- precisely what ought to be done. The objaSt of epp- 
temher, 1792, and procliumed the republic. This bouy rersalton is to atturd entertainment or agnmablo Hi* 
dissmfed itself on the establishmoot of the Directory, fimuatioD ; and nuo of its first rules is to wloir aresw- 
jn October, 1709.— In the United States, meetinge of body to coninbtito his share, while every onw at m 
the people of separate states by specially chosen re- same time ought to exert himself for the eratUlcalioii 
presentaUrea, to revise and amend the state constitu- of the company. Kgotism, or any display of s«lf- 
tiont, have been named conventions. conceit, is tbo very bane of conversation, and osnfuUy 

CoMTaMTio.y or Boxan Bunova. {Sm Bcaoas, to bo avoided, us is also icdioiunem in nacration. 
Botil.) Adapt yourself to your company, and your cont'eflni- 

CoxvxasiiTroir, hoff-rer-tef’-sAi/a (Lat. £onrer$atia ; lion to your talents and iuforniation. Good senae and 
from eon, and verto, I turn), denoies familiar discourse good feeling should guide in the selection of tqpiea for 
or easy talk between two or mure persons, and is up- ronversatiou, aud prevent tho introduction of subjccU 
posed to a formal conferencu. The pleasure aud ad- that may not be agreeable to the company, Thu great 
vantages to be derived from converantiuu are tory art of conversation is to keep it constantly flowing, and 
manifest. Tliero is much in it to lead the superficial to seize upon points which cun turn it into new channels. 
olHcrier to view it as a natural gift , and wc find iiidi- ** La conversation nVst point ntin course vers un buif 
viduttls, and even nations, that lia\e peculiar iHlenta une attacpjn rOguli^re aur un point, e'est uoc proiuf- 
forit; tmt still it is an art, and may be l*‘iirned hko uado au Imsurddaiisunobanipspacietix.ouVona’ap- 
cverr other art, and from its value aud [import mice it nroehe, 011 s’lWiio, on so froiSso tjuMipinfols tana so 
is entitled to much more attentum tlinu m usually lieurterjainui**/' — {Knrytitopiditi ModerMt.) Itisirpi^ 
bestou'ed itpott it, at least in this eountrr. Let a tniiri to be regretted that nii art which oeenpies such ill 
have read, thought, studied as much as ho muy, rarely inipnrtaui place among tho accomplishments of sochll 
will he roach his possible advantage as a reaJi/ man, liiu is yet so much neglected as it is among us. U ia 
unless he has exorcined his imwera much in con versa* one of the most important means that can he employed 
tion. Do Quiocey goes farther, and not only regards in the inh^llectaal training of children, and yet it Is 
conversation as mving greater facilities to a person in entirely neglected in the ■cliools. Tbit is one of the 
expounding or mfliising the truth, but as giving a new errors that exist in our present artificial system 
insight into the truth itself. **A feeling dawned on of education, when children are taught suldeots for 
lue," he says, after narrating his early dislike of con- whicit t bey will hate little or no use in after'lim, to the 
versation, ** of a secret magic lurking in tho peculiar entire neglect of such as will daily concern them, 
life, velocities, and con tagioue ardour of converbattou Cokvku.hatio»b Licxiicop. <St$ KKcyciorJintiB,) 
quite separate from any which belonged to bo/>ks; Convzrsiok, koH-cei^-sJlirm (Lat. esttoeriMi),lii Loc., 

II rniing a man with new forces, and not merely with a ia the funning of one proposition IVom anotfaer^ by 
new dexterity in wielding the old ones. 1 felt, and in intercbsnging the subject and uredicsty, thusi ihn 
lilts I conld not h||misii&en, as too certainly it was a converse proposition of** Kvery A Is B,*' is, **Bvefy B 
lHi;t of my own experience, tlwt in tho eiretne kindling is A." There are tbreo kiiidf of conversion, *Hiilimte, 
of life between two minds, and far less from the limited, and by coutra-positton. In simi>lo oonversmn, 
kindling natural to conflict (though fA<it also is some- bfith quanlity and qiiality uro retained, as ill the ex- 
thing), than from the kindling through sympathy with ample just given. I'liiiersal negatlvo and partfoulai* 
the object discussed in its momculary rormicution of afilrniativo projiositioiis may be simply converted, it 
sliiBing phases, there sometimes arise gluupaes and requires, however, that tho extremes be df 
shyrevolationsofalttuity,saggc8tk)n,rclation,aiialogy, extent, — that is, either both distributed Or heitber 
that could not have been appromdied through any distributed; a*w»*Bvcry equilateral trianglo is eqnl* 
avenues of methodi^ study.'* ** But in reUiion to angular;'* **BoTne pour jiersons tuw liberal.'* In 
the mujority of men, conversation ia far less valuable I'miied conversion the quantity of Universal alfinttla* 
as an organ of inieUeciaal culture than of suuiul eti- tives and uni venal negatives is changed ; as,** AU oabt 
jovmeot. For one manintefested iii coiivcrsotiuu as a aro trees," '* Home trees are oaks '* Bothing that U 
means of advancing his studies, there are fifty men morally right can be poliCically wrong,** ** Botbing 
whoiic fotcreat ia conversation points cxclusiicly to politically wrong can be morally Oonvatliido ’ 

convivliU pleasure. This, as being a more expensive by iiixtnpositiou is ap|dieable to nnirerssl affirmsUvft 
fhneiiou of convanation, is so far the more dignified ana particular negatives, and consists in tho cotttbtnHlg 
function] whilst, on the other hand, such a puriiose witli each of the transposed extremes the particle nof 1 ' 
at direet mental improvement seems, by its superior ns, ** Whosoever is of God donih HgliUMMisfUMM/* 
gravity, to chaBenge the higher rank."— (iWy on *• Whosoever doetb not rigbleousneas is ’wot of Oed,^ 
CdnMfwUomJrhB ancient philosophom were masters ConTxasioa, in Laiv, ia where a man has fotthd, or 
of the nii or conversation, and adopted this mode of becomes possessed of another's (roods, sndryfnimto 
oomninaieating instruction to tlicvr disciples. In deliver them on demand; in which esse he is aat^ to 
modern timet the French ere dittinguished, among all have converted them to his own use. And an aoiioik 
other netione, for apatlding, fluent, enimat^, and do- of trover will bo to recover the goods, or toe fwitn 
lighted eonversadon. Tb» Jhq/^pd4i0 Hodomo (hereof. ..... .... 

says, not wftbont aome trvitilif«** AUeroands no Convanr, froa'-rerf (Lat.), it one who ^ngea hie 
cansMit pee, ile argnmentont} la oonversation des religion, and is specially appliiMl to nucH as mndotl any 
ItaKena eat nne pantomime mUde d'esclamationt ; other faith and adopt tliat of CbHstiatiH^. Xilsojp* 
diet 1 m Anf^ms, «e qn'on aomsne oonversation eti nn posed to apAsfofe, applied to oue viiib Ime fMttketo ine 
tOence mcopd par dee monoigrllabce et iuierrempa do Christian religion for Sfime other, 
quart d'hevtfe on quart d'hmire par le bruit de Teen qni Convex, (dks CoeCAwn.) 

a’ttcbsgipedernrnnhtlid] chealesFranfm*l*«nv«r* Cowtixaucs, Inw-cai'-diM (Lit; een, and osibe, 1 
setion eit an irt qui a see prineipes, oee set carry), in Law, is a writing, eMlhd end delivered, 

pr^eptea, et aarndthode." jtoosseeajnetiy remarks whereby the property in laiiarand tenements is edo* 
that tee tone of good eonveftation is uwthM dnU nor veyed from one person to ^nothef. Where the pi^ 
frivolonii. It hi flognt and natarat; sendble, without perty in goods or in a term of veert, or other wento 
being pedtutigs Cheerful, without btiog boitterom; lete than freehold, it pasted by deed, the iattrttitkMf,t 
degen^ wfi^i ^nhig effected ; pdito, without being of transfer ia called an netignmeiit. (ffst 
insipid; aaaioaaaf.wUkiont being cipiivocal. iCdcnla jupt,) . 

not m diMertatiooa or epigrams; couforus to tho do- Cogvicr, hae^-dl'f (Let.) denotot geacrai^ one 





THE mCnOKilllT OF 


ConTlotioii 


Coollan 


i'onvroti'd of i. ertmiiiul ch«rgo, particalarJr of a 
Menrius nature, lit a •iK*oial avnae, it is appliM to 
such ns Iiavo bofii sentenced to transnortation or iMnel 
sun iturlo. (See VxHxh SAuvrioni, TMiJirspouTmoivO 

rowr/CTiotr, hon-oik*’thttH (Lat.), la a record of the 
auRtnxiry procaedinn^ iipiiip any penal atatuto beforo 
one or more Jiiaiioos of Iho penoo, or other persona 
dnlv nnthoriied in a ooac wliero tfao olTeoder has beau 
con V ieted and aeo teneed . 

Cos true APioir, koH-co-Iatt^-ehttH (L»t. ron, and roeo^ { 
T call), an aesenibly of iho clergy of llio Clinrch of | 
KiiRhind, by their ropresentativna, for the purpose of j 
oonsultiue on eorlftsiastical mutters. They uvere orici> . 
nally eeciesiasticnl eounciU of tlio archbishops , sum* | 
mound for the oousidcration of spiritual matters ; but 
(hny afterwards esmo to bo eudoaed ivilh certain par* 
liatiientary privileges, Cou vocations were first hs* 
uembled m Kiiirlaud, under tho hme's authority, by 
IMward 1., who summoned them by writ, direotVd t>> 
tho two Hruliblshops, for the puruosn of obtaining; 
subsidieu from tho olerioal body. Hubsequoutly, con* 
vocations oontinned to be held without roval authority 
till tho passing of 2& Usury V III., which decinreii tluit 
noilbor nrchinshop can summon a ronme.itioti with* 
oatthoUin((‘a(!omxuaiu), vor continue jl aitcr it is entu* 
luandod to eeaso. Whea nMciuiilod, tiiey c.muot con- 
fer to eoustitute niiy ciinons without Iicciimc from the 
king, not can they execute nuy of iltcir cououh witlumt 
royal assent. Tlii*j ennnoL «*xecute unv utirr rovnl 
Hssont. but within tho four folloiMn;; iiiuiiutious — (1) 
Tbatibey bo not agMinst tho prcromituo^f (lio hmu : 
<2) nor against iliid common law; (;i) nor nKsiriitt any 
statute law; (41 nor uguinst any custoin o( ihereatiii. 
In eonvooatiim granted u suiiviilr to (MmrUM J 1., 
which was tho lust tax of the kind putd i>v tiie iCnuiiHh 
clergy } for by an arratigement m.uie between Areli* 
bishop filtoldoa and Lord Clmnocllur Clarendon tn 
1604, tlie convocation of the clergv pivc up the privi* 
logo Of taxing tbiininelvcs to the House of ConiiiMins, 
in C'msidcrctiou of their being allowed to vote at the 
oleotfdii of incniljcrs of that house. Since (hat tunc, 
convociUion exists in little more than naiiio and form. 
On the ineetiiig of every new parlMment, the arcli- 
biihops of Canterbury aod York, in ulH^iieiico to a 
wsrit issued from the crown, eonruko the biiihopi, and 
tho bishi>ps tho clergy of titoir Te»i>eciivc dioceses. 
After tho transaction of a few formal roattcr.s, the 
moating is generally prorogued. OoiiviK'niuMi, like 
parliamoi^irCoiiaists of two disUnct hou<«fM,— the one 
called llio upper liouse, whern tlio arcbhishop and 
bishops sit. and tho other tho lower house, where the 
rest of tho clergy are represented by their deputies. 
In tho eon^ocahon of York, however j on tho rare oc- 
casions on which it meets, tho business i'* generally 
o<mduoted in one asseiiiUv. Some attempts have rt*. 
centlv been msdo to rcsono convocation from its pre- 
sent lifeless state, but hitherto with very little cfl'cct. 

CoirvoiTVi.ACXig, A'ca-cobrn-^oi'-se-e (from Lat. 
ceneolpOf I roll or biiul together), in Dot , tho Con- 
volvulus or Ibiidwned lam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledo- 
nous plants in tho sub-class CoroUiJftyrtv, Herbs or 
ahrubs gNierally twining or trailing, and milky. The 
loaves are altomato aud exstipulute. The enlyx has 
five deep divisions; is much imbricated, m'niisteut. 
The ctirolla is h*partito or 5-plait«d, regular, deciduous, 
and has no scales inits tul>e ; eestivatiou plaited. Them 
nre five atamoos alternate with the lolws of the corolla. 
Tho ovary is 2-, S-, nr 4-c«Modf or its carjicia are more or 
loss dijitiuct. The fVuit is catnuiar. lu this or^ler there 
are if known genera, with about 665 species, which arc 
C^efly found in tfao plains and valleyo of hot and tro* 
weal regions. A fow flonrish in tonmerato climates, 
t? latitudes. They are remark* 

anlo tor the presence of an acrid milky purgative juico 
thi **d •fofup and ecuMMON^’oro prodneu of 


Cwtw;rTOtrs, k«i*ml'-ra.fM, in Hot., tho Bindweed, 
^ plants, the ty lie of the nat. nrd. Cbneohm/arew. 
It is ohoractorMod by a bell-shape*! cocolU, with flm 
prominottt pli^nud five anallmv iofeeo. Threespeeies 
are nativeaol BHUm; namely (' arrcMit, Septum^ eauX 
Sof^utdUt. C. Smme^a, a nniii e of Asia Minor, is a 
talnahio wodteittai pUut. being tho soureo of the 
iHiripitivegum-eostucaUcd ocamuumv. Thisisobtaia^ 
ifumthauaak nwt« tjy cutting tUo top oUiquely oH; 
' 5S3 , 


and allowing tlio xntlky juidowhu^ esodet to bo ool- 
lecied in shcSls or other vosaels. 3Tia greater port of 
the acaminoay of Bnglisb eommoreo ia imported flrom 
Smjritta. It IS usuollr much adnitereted. 

Convoy, kon'-roi (Fr, tomfot), in Mil.» • train of 
waggons laden with provlsiofio, aecom|Mniod by a de- 
tachment of troops to guard thorn from falling into 
the bauds of the enemy.— In Mar., the name is given 
to somi* of her Mejoaty's ships that sail with a fleet of 
merchant-vessels in time of war, to protect them from 
tho cnemy’M crui«cre in tbelr transit tVom one port to 
ntinihor. If any of the shiiia thus protected got cap- 
tured, through neglect on tho part of the master to 
obey signals, or trom parting company with the con- 
voy, tiie policy nf insurance eireote.a on the veesel and 
carco before starting becomes void. 

Co\vtn:.sTON,^itii.s, kon-vitl*-rktfn~il-^re$, the nsmo 
giten to A liinaiical sect of Janseuists, who made their 
itppcaraucr in Paris aliout 17110. They used to as- 
Sfiiible at the grave of a celcbruled Janseuist named 
J'raiuMH <»f Paritt, m the churchyard of bt. Medardus, 
and there work iiicTri.selvra up into the greatest agita- 
tions or CDtivulsions, prciiehiug, prophesying, and pro- 
b'aauu; to rcccivo wniiderfiil revelations.^ They threw 
ilifMuM‘bcfl iu> the most violent contortions of body, 
i\<lh«d aliout ' I he ground, iniitsied birds and beasts, 
ami when th ..ad coinplctiOv exhausted themselves, 
went oil' in v Fvvuon. Iii 171)2 the king eatised the 
chiinhyiird to be walled in and a natch set over it, 
and, tbV }«).!r>vi.iig vein*, ho isaned orders for them to 
bf imprijiot'.ed ; bid rveii these Steps did not entirely 
put H slop lo tlu*ir fanattrism. 

CoNYrhsioM*, kon-rnl'-ehune fLat. eoiire//c, I pull 
together), in Pat h.,iv a violent ano involuntary contrac- 
tion ot the nuHclcs of the hiiiiian bodv, generally with 
corn**sponding rciaxaitoiis, but sometimes with ncidity 
and tension. Tiie (Us vary much in extent and violence, 
sometinios iittuokuig tho whole body, at other times 
oidv parliriilar parts ; someltmes lustiiigonly for a few 
miniiica, lit other tiiiics continuing for hours. When 
tlicatlei'tcd ntii^clcs are rigid and tense, and their con- 
traction |>crsi5l«>nt or not quickly alternating with 
relaxation, tlic convulsion or spasui is said to be tonic; 
when coi)trnctl>>us and rclaxatioua rapidly alternate, 
it is ciiHed r7.>.oc; when slight co^actioos rapidly 
alternate with rtdaxationa, it is eallen freaior. Borne* 
times the iitiiuik is .sudden aad without any wirning ; 
but gciirruUy it is preceded by certain premonitory 
signs, Bneh us gulLliiiess, dimuesa of vision, coldness 
of the cxlrcmitii's, tremblings, and a cold air creeping 
up the back or up a limb, l)oring the fit the teeth 
piiush Olid often bite the tongue, the mouth foams, the 
eves roll wildly almiit, and the whole face is distorted. 
The muBcnlar^rorce exerted is sometimes so great as 
lo overcome the strength of several attendants. Great 
languor commonly succeeds, attended frequently with 
hradache and giddine^; but these generally pass 
quickly away, lu partial convulsions the mind ie 
rarely uflculcd ; but when general, It is in roost eases 
lost Haring tho tit. The causea of convulalonB are 
many and vaned, and their treatment must in each 
case depend very much upon the cause. In children 
(he common cause is irntatioo of the Imwele, arisiog 
from gross aud indigestibh* foods, teething, or worms. 
These arc lo be treated by the administration of ap- 
propriate purgatives and the lancing of the gums. Ia 
pucr{vcral convulsions bleeding and opiatee ate tfao 
usdhI remedies ; and in vases where they aKse from 
violeut alTections of the mind, the exciting causeeroust 
ho studiously avoided. Muring tho lit the patient 
should Ik) imroediatelr mrousded as mueh as possible 
by tresh cool air, bis fluMf neck, and boaom fieely 
exposed to It, and everything tight about tba body 
loosened. For children a warm bath ia aUuariy re- 
commended. The after-treatmeat coneiats in the 
Judicious uoe of tonios and Aerveos atinolaafai with 
cold bathing, regular cxerciso in the open air, plaiA 
but noarisbisg diet, and attention to the atata of the 
bonwlv. 

Coouas, or Corr.Tza, W-fear, wm origlual^ the 
name of one of the most fleree and berbatcltts or the 
ebociigina] tribes of Hmdoslaa, which abcMsnde chiefly 
ia the province of Oujerst. From the eifownstoaee of 
mai^ of these l^iig sf^arwardt eoinloyedha tebeniwn 
and porters ia Bombay and ethOrpM 3t India, the 







n(im« CHmo ta b« . applf«^ hjr JSutopMiM to Ui«t doao '* TliorA is • oMMettgr of omtlon ond e«3M«uii>l in the 
(^f p«*r»oT)e frenwslfy in Indm. It » now also npplind nsssos of manktnd which is perw hnown hot on the 
• to ciuiirriiut labourers i^om Zodieeud Cltitw rare ooossions on which it is eppceled to hi the time 
the IV «t ludiest Mid other fterts. of some great idon or sievntea ssnftnisnt/* The sjra* 

S CoarnBAei* or CooHinwo, tern of co^uperstion is one of grent hsnsfli to the 

laa.), the moebeniesl mtI by nbiob caws, tubs, working classes, if properlj esrried out. Xt ihsters 
and all kinds of wooden Tcstels bound together prorident habits, and encourages industry. £a6h 
9 p«, are made. It is a very ancient art, and individual is as much at erer dependent upon hts own 
ntioii is ascribed by Pliny to the people who rxertiuns, which nre also more suitably rewarded. It 
the fiiot of the Alps. On account of the abun> leads, also, to strict inquiry into ttie moral ehaieoter 
r wood, the labriciition of casks was early intro- of such as are desirous of admission into thairboeiety. 
diiced into France, and from th&t country it was By teveral recent ststutes, all the prorisions retetiog 
imported into Britoin. The occupation of the modern to friendly sucicties have been extended to Meh also* 
collier IS divided into several distinct tiranches. The ciations of wrorking men ** as have been formed fbt fbe 
dry cooper nmkes casks for oontaiuing all kinds of mutiml relief, Tnainlennnce,eduoaliim, and endowment 
^’ouds not ill a liquid state; ttioh as sugar, flour, Sia. of the members, their husbands, wives, ehildfan, or 
The war or fuffkt cooper makes tcesels for holding kiiidn^d ; and for procurjug them food, lodging, cloth- 
liquids; and tins branch is subdivided into /orye and ing^ and other tircrsnarieSf by exercising or cMTyiliff 
j'ontU work, which are kept quite distinct, lliere are, on inconiniou tlicir respcrtive trades or haodieraiDii.** 
:ilso, tehi^e eoopera, or those who inake tubs, pails, {Sfr Fuibkhly BocianKB, HocivTiKS.) 
cburriM, La.i and tliere arc coopers in ycncraZ, who Coot, froo/. — ^The habits of this bird closely resoiubto 
inidcrtake every variety of wurk. Tlh' nprigbt pieces Uioho of the common Gu/Biur, They am found til 
which fi*rm the sides of a barrel or cask are culled variou*! parts of Kuropo, Asia, and Amenoa,buiabaiQlid 
etareo, nisi the abnping and planing of these is the in larger tiumhers in UoUand than elsewbore. It if 
most iiiilirviltsnd the roosit important part of a cooper's about sixteen inches in length; Its upper parts am 
work. Fnch stave must form part of a doubh- ct»n- sluty Muck, and its under lead-colour. From the biU 
cot>l ; it must b« broader in the middle, iiud gradually almost to tlio crow'n of the head there is a fleshy ex- 
licc'ouiti nurrower, but not in struiglit hues, towards crescencc,destitiiteof feathers, and smooth and round, 
the two extremities. The outside of the staves, u( ross On tins ncLumni it is soinclinics called the halibhoaded 
the wood, is wrought into scgmcnia of iv circlo, ntul is coot. The nent of this bird, commonly bttUt in abash 
made Ihiclfcst in tJio middle, growing gradually thinner ot riishrs, and surrounded by water, Sm although of 
towards th« ends. B hen the staves are tlrcssod and ragged iippciirunce, exceedingly strong. wHo firm am 
arranged 111 a circular form, the cooper cnii mnkfttlieir sonie of them,** WTitca a sporting naturalist, ■*that 
cdg»s coincide perfectly together. In the sIiiijm^ of (he u luKt up to my knees in water, they afTorded me a Seat 
Bl!ivc% end in giving 'the proper curve, comiala the sulllcimiily strong to support my weight.** Thscom- 
priiicijial part of the cooper's art. The Wbt work is moii cout.is found in many parts of England, pnrticu- 
inttdeof oak, of which (ire kinds are ns''d; \i» ,Qneln>c, Inrly in the boutliamptoii tValor and in tho Itlc of 
V Virginia, Baiitxic, Uainbro', and Kn‘.:li''h. bnmiidry bheppy. 

casks or kegs arc chiefly made of Qiwhfo ouk. All Cocaiba. (.9re CopAtPKBA,^ 

Vood efn])loyed ought to bo thoroughly dried before Cupiiri'KA, Aro-pci'-Zr-m (irom the Brasilian 

being put togrther. name, and Lat.ycro, 1 hear), in But., n ^n. of plants 

Co-opAVATioK, (T.at. e/in, and opes, belonging to the nat. ord. suh-ord. VomU* 

A work), denotes btetaliy a working i«.gether, uud in pinlea. The spei'les are natives of tropical AmorioM 
Pol. £c. is ntipbed to certain societicH tornied among and seicral yield the vuluuble oleo-resin which is used 
tlio industrial clnsseSnor some coiuniereihl purpiise. in medieiiic under ttio name of buham of ccpcMc. 
The prcvnding belief that the labourer does iitit work This is obtained by making Incisions Into the stems of 
ior himself, but fur the cnpiialixl,— thftl the latter ob« the tree's. AbiHt of tho copaiba of commerce Is brought 
luiua all the proiit of bis Inb uit-,->lias led to the natural from tho ilroMls, a very liftio botug Imported firom 
^ coiirlusion, that if ho could work for hmisrlf, if he Cluiuna and tho WesUludfan islands. The timber ' 
could sopplv capital as well as labour, tlieii the whole Known as tin* purple lirnrt, or purple wood of Gcdana, 
of the prullls would be his owj}. This has led to the ia Iho produen of C. niiA^era, and probably C. Arvui.* 
formation of societies among the working ulasvea. rcor,f nNo. It is largely emnlnyed for making luushci 
ttberSiby auch contributing a small -uni to the gcueruJ rniiirintu and for orxiaTiientuf purposes, 
fund, tlicy have obtained capital for iho jmrposeof Cdpaj,. (Ae- II ymi'5/ka.I 
embarhhfg in some commercial uiidertuKing, the pro- Coi’ai.cuk ^'%iir. (.Vr# (Jmotow.) 
fits OB which Uctniit aflcrwarda divided amoiiu them, or Copabcxxab v, ko par'^te-vA-m (Korm.), Is an sstate 
going Co iocrease their capital and vulargc the sphere wbero lands of iiiberituuce descend from theaiterstor 
of their operations. Thus, instead of putting their to tvo or more nersoiin. It arises Milier bycoMwms 
ravinM into a bank, or nivesling it in other aecurvtunt fmc or by pa/ZuMitirr cHn/om. By eommou fair, as where 
which yield only a amalliiitorrst, as the capital is ein- n prison' (.•'ixed in lee simple or in fee tail dies, and bis 
ployed' fay others, who must have their profits out of next heirs uri' tao moro foru ales, his daughter*, Sis- 
it. they employ it for themfclves, and thus obtain tho ters, aunts, coiisini, or their reprcscDtatives. In this 
who)» of profits. Co-(q>eration diflcni from com- case they j.huU all iiilient. and these co-heira are then , 
moninn. soeialism, or any other fanciful ecbeiuo of culled eoparrmtrg^ or, for brevity, jHtmfnert, J*ar» 

It - civil society. It is sinqdy a joint-stock company, car- cou*T 9 bj/ p/trlirnlor euiftm aro where lands dascend, 
Jh'ving on some eoumicrcial enterpnsc. It usually us in gavclkiud, to all tho taalos in equal dsgirae, as 
^ lakes the form of a society for supplying its members sons, nrothers, uncles, Ac. 
and others with articles of daily consumption. The OopAST.NtiiT, {See l*inT!rr»snrr.) 
goods are purchased wiili the money of the society, Corn, iitntp (Snz. cerppe), iv a kind of doaV or tfiSt* 
and sold at the ordinary market nfhp, the profits lieing meut w»m by the dergy of the Anglican church dnpfisf 
periodically divided among the nkctubem, or going to divine service. It reaches frooi the neck 
increase iiie capital. At Rochdale, bccds, and otlirr feet, ind is open in front, except at the ton, where H ' 
* places, ooiQuerattTe societies of w'<irktng men have is onited by a band or clasp. The nf Bd- 

tiecii set on loot, and cany on large floor-wills, cotum- ward Tl. presenbe a cope or vestmenl fw fhepHeit 
fuctorico, and other lodustnal csufahshinenta. Each administering tbs holy commonioii, and for the bbbops 
operative member reemves weekly wages, and period!- when executing any public mlUisLratioti in Ibe chitt^ ‘ 
osHv o share of the profits. ** Tbs form of associa* for which a veitmeut may be aalbititiliiiol eithes by or 
tion,** says J, 8. Hill, ** which, if mankind continue to print or bisbop. ^ 

improve, moot be expected in the and to prcdomtnalc, Cora, among Kiners, Is a fMitont of tidbvte doe fo 
is not thsi which can exiat between a capilaliat as the crown, or lord of the soj4 bat of the le^-mtaSi of 
chief, and workpeople witbont a Tofoa in the manage- Berhyshtre. 
^iiicnr,bat(hemaoolatioiiofthelabo«ircrsth«nMelreaon Corec, A’S-yek*, a Rnssisn tonpcp cote, cqinl to 
terms of equality, ogflcctivcly owning tlte capitot with the buodvedtu iionof aronble, ia about ks.^ 
which thev cony oa. their operattons, and working sterKng. 

luider msiiagerseloeledetMlrsmoTBbiebytlieaifelvea/* Cor^iniCAV flTtsrsii. Aegaoffoxr*) . 
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Oopppr Or«« 


CopsAiriCTA, kc^jner^nUk'^A, in 9ot., n of pnlmt. 

Ttio Rppciea (7. eer^era, the Cntnanba palm, it a uafcire 
of the If nuilfl. On the lower turfooe of it« l«evet wet 
it BFcrttedf end thie it occaiionellj imported into tlita 
country under tUo name of Carwiuba or Brexihan 
Tver. . 

Covtifo, W-pina (Du. lop, the bead; Bat. emppt, 
tk wp),iu Aroh., tbo layer of itonee or brick that it 
placed on the top of e wall to form a finish to it. and 
to protect it from tho weather, llicre are three kinds 
of copin;; ; flat or narallel copin;;, which ia (renerally 
)>laeed on i;Able.ends of hunHet and wall-< of all kinds ; ! 
leather copinc, the stones of which are thteher on one 
aide'lhaii on the other; and saddle-back coping, which 
alopes from tba centre on either side. The coping 
should project beyond the surface of tlio wall over 
which it is placed, to prevent the rain from trickling 
down ita sides. < 

Coerita, kop^*per, in Cham., symbol Cu, equivalent 
31'7.>, spec. grav. B'lWl to The symliol of this j 

important nietaUio elemont is an abhreviatum of its 
Latin name enprum, winch word is itself derived from 
that of tho island of Cyprus (Ur. JeuproM), where ir was! 
first worked on an extensive scale. It was railed Vhhm \ 
liy the idabeinists, who gave to it the eyrnhol of tliiit i 
planet, f . Copper is n hard, sonorous, ductile, and 
malleable metaf, of n charactcrisfiii reddUh -brown 
coluar. Very thin films have been obtained, wlucli 
wore of a beautiful (rreen colour by tmiiHinitted light, 
althoogh of the natural colour by rellei-ted IikIiI. U 
IS one of thiiAest conductors of heat and eli‘i‘trie>t%, 
lUid expandsono part in 682 between the IVeesing and • 
boiling points of water. By slow voltaic reduetuin, 
it may be obtained in cubes and ciotshedial forms, 
which are also taken by several deposits of native 
copper. Tho melting-point of copjier is IrtiKS' Fahr.; 
nnd hy exposing it to a very intense heat, il tioih and 
volstiliscs, burning with a brilliant green flanio. 
Heated to redness in the open air, copper combines ^ 
ri^iidty with oxygen j btit even ni<»i»t air iit ordinary i 
temperatures has but littin effect on it. In sea-w'sler ! 
iilm*omcs gradually corroded by the format loti of an 
oxychloride of copper, ^‘itrio acid oxidises and dis- ; 
■olyoa it with great rapidity ; stilphiinc dm's not I 
act on it at ordinary temperatures, but di«so\vea it i 
rapidly If heated, sulphurous acid being ciolved aiidj 
oxide of copper formed, whieli unites with the excess' 
of acid to uirm the siilphiite. If ydrochloric lu'id dis-| 
aotves it with access of air; if the air is excluded, no 
action takes place. It is but little aflected by the fixed ' 
alkidicB; but, with aooess of air, amiuoiiia slowly oxi- j 
dixes it. Tbo uses of copper are very inipurtiirit, large ' 
qaantitimi being used for slieatbing ahips, and in tho 
Rianafoetnreot lioUers and utensils for domestir pur- 
}ioses. With sine it forms brass, and with diUoront 
proportions of tin it forms bronze, bell -metal, gun- 
metal, ai^ speculum-metal. Its ovides and salts are 
largely used as pigments and in pharniacoutionl pre- 
parations. Cop^r unites with oxygen in four propor> 
tioM:— ‘1. The ffMfr-ojnds or tftnojnde, Cu,0; 2. the 
prahitide or black oaido, GuO ; 3. the binorut e, CuO, ; 
and 4. cirpric act'd, tho composition of whieh is not 
known. Sub-oxida of copper mny bo obtained in 
BBver^ ways By calcining the sub-chlondo with 
carliounte of soda, and washing the resitluc ; 2. by 
heating four psrts of eoppei^filings and five parts df| 
protoxide of oopner iu a close crucible; 3. hy boiling 
nefiuUoD of sulfate of copper with grape vinegar, and 
adding tmtassa. By the first and third processes, the 
suhotida is obtained in a ctyataUimi state. Sub- 
oxide of copper ia a feeble liase, and ita ttUs are un- 
important. Its principal use is in the manufacture 
of stsiued glass, to which it imparts a rubj-colonr 
of great beauty. Prsfscide qf eqp/er, CuO, is pre-j 
imred by beating copper platsi and tamings m a 
current of air, or by oaloining nitrate of copper in an ! 
oartben emcible. It is a Uaek powder, possessed of 
strong hygroscopic qualities. 'Whan strongly heated, it 
fosss, and parta with a portion of ita oxygen, a oom- 
pousd of suboxide and protoxide being forlued. Oxide ' 
of ooppac it easilv reduced at a moderately high tein* 
peratnre by carbon, hydrogen, or organic maUer.—a 
fwopsrijispictt renders it peeuliarliy valuable in the 
ultima t a 'lUMiJiyais of organic bodies. It is also us^ to 
gins b Vtteifc cotowt to glam, it is qaila iiwrAableia 
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water, bot dissolres fkeelyta aeida, yielding very im* 
prtaot salts. The bgdtaitdaaido, CuOgBO, i« obtaiuad 
by deeompoting a aotution of a copper salt with an 
excess of poiassa. The pimneni known as blue ver- 
diter constats of a hydFated oxide of eopnsr. Boiled 
with water, it becomes black and anbydtous. It aJin 
soluble in ammonia, forming a deep mue solution. 
JUnoaido of eoj^or, CnO. has been ohtoined by the 
octioa of binoxide of hyurogen, or hydrated oxsds of 
copper. It is a yellowish-brown powder, easily decom* 
posed into oxygen and oxide of oopper by heat or acids. 
Cttprie acid, the formula fur whiou om not been deter* 
termined, is known only in combination with potassa, 
and is formed when finely-divided copper is heated to 
redness with eanstic potssb and nitrate of potash. 
Digested in water, the mass yields a blue solution, , 
supposed to consist of eupraft qf potcuh. The salts 
of copper are characterized hy their groeu or blue 
colour. They are nearly all soluble, and have a 
strong, disagreeable, metallic taste, ac'titig os poisons 
on the human system. The symptoms ot poison- 
ing by copper are violent and irreprcs<iible piirgiuge 
and vomitings, followed by exlmuNtion and death. 
The best tidpto is albumen, or white of egg, with 
which tl'i form an insoliibln nnd almost inert com- 
pound, >1 meilicine, sulphate of cornier is used 
Hs n tnnii , and autispasmodic in coses of iVvspepiia and 
Asiatic cholera. It is ul<«o u^ed us an outwam appli- 
cation to wounds which nresoiit the granulated appear- 
ance known as ** proud fiesh.“ In five-grain aoses» 
Aulphnte of oopper acta as a powerltil emetic. The 
other salts of copper arc but seldom used. The most 
charaetonstic reactions of copiKT salts are na follows : 
Avtmonuz in exn^s gives a dark blue solution ; yeUotP 
pniagiaft of potatk gives a red-brown precipitate. A 
strip of bright metnUte iron precipitutaa copper from 
acid solutions in a metallic form. Of late years, cupper 
has liecn used somewhat extensively to give a bright 
green colour to pieklca and preservcis. Its presence 
may ho readily detected by incinerating the suspected* 
article, washing the ashes in wator, and ftlteriug. If, 
on the addition of liquid ammonia, the solution siriken 
u deep hlue colour, copper is present. Oxide of oopper 
forms lonr enmpounus with ai'Ctic acid ; neutral aeo- 
fate (known in commerce under the name of vorditer, 
wh)«’'h err), avbtustqniueciatc, duteeia/e (or verdigris, 
which rev), nnd tUo triacetate, which is (he most stable 
of the acetates of copper. Copper forms two chlorides, 
two simple compounds with evanogen ; Wurtz obtained f 
a compound termed hydride nf mpper ; and there ia ' 
another important salt termed nitrate of capper, Tbe 
cooper of commerce is very nearly pure, containing 
only traces of arsenic, iron, lea<), tin, and ttlica. 
Copper is employed chiefly in the sbi^thing of sbips, 
to protect them trorn the action of the sea-water. It 
is also used very largely in the cimstruetton of small 
iHulers and culinary veimeis. Copper-plates ace used 
in engraving, the impression being very sharp and deli- 
cate. The most important alloys of oopper and aiiic 
are brass, Dutch gold, pinchbecK, and tombac. BraM 
varies in compoaitioa according to the purpose for 
which it is to be used. It generally oonsiets of two- 
thirds copper and ono of lino, with traces ofloaland 
tin. Formerly, it was the Custom to fuse tlie sine ore 
nnd the copper togetbarj but nowadays it ia oon*^ 
eiderrd better to prepare brass by eorobiaiM iU ooniL , 
stituent metals in proper proportions. Tomtae 
atiout fifteen per cent, poorer in eofiper. The prin* 
cifuil alloys of copper and tin are btottae* guu-instol, 
bell-met^ and epeeulum^metal. The alloy known aa 
argeutum, paekfuog, or Gernian silver, coMSta of two 
parts of oopiwr, ouo of nickel, and cue of siuo. Tbe 
oopper and sine are first fused together, and tba xtoe * 
is afterwnxda added, German silver baa m yellow 
colour, it nmUeablo and duotile. It ibonld not bo 
employed for culinary vesaelB, sa it m easily oxadixed 
and dwlred by contact with tbo air and acids. For 
some purposee, copper ia covered with a thin layer of 
tin, by epreading the fused meUl otef tiho ueoted 
surface of copper, to which it adlwret. 

Com* Onat.-— Tha pres of copper are aomewhat 
numerona and widely spveed over ibo.earth's surlbe«i«** 
Native oopper ia occasMNiaUy fimad ovystafiiaed in 
enhea, ootonadra, or daadriue eryitala, or in amor- 
pl^ aiaaa«a» to America and Silmria* Hear 





UNIVBttSAl* nirPORMAln(t>K. 


C6|ip«r Frrttes 


Lake Soperiorivs whi of oMtliimo toffget 
m'tb nhor, two fool in tlriokoiiii. < Tko oommonooi^o 
of copper io copper pocitee, whtoli i* Ole ore ftmnii in 
Cornwell, from wM^ more then two-thirde of fbe 
copper mud in Greet Briteio is obteined. After beiai; 
• sorted and sifted, it is sent to Bwmhea to be smelted. 
^'orth America and Swconj ateo anpniy this ore. The 
Anstraliau ore, large quantities of wnieh are annually 
imuorted, is a mixtore of the green and blneearbonate, 
ana contains from 25 to SO per cent, of metal, the aee- 
rsgo of Cornish pyrites containinip only 84 per eent. 
Oertaitt ores found in Chili are valnable from the 
amount of silver they contain. The red and black 
oxide also occur in Cornwall, BUreria, Brasil, and 
Germany. 

« CoeFsa Prnrrxs, in Min., an important ore of cop- 
per, oectirnog aa a double sulphide of iron and copper, 
Ou,S.F.8b, in various parts of tlie world. Cop{K*r 
pyrites have a brassy lustre, and are found 


in amorphous ittatuses with a conchotdHl fracture ; { Kgypt since 




Greek, with an additloa of eigbi iD^er letiani to 
prats toonds pecufkir toibavbpUtbandntaoyGrMlt 
words have been initoditaed with Cnritiianily. Therw 
are two principal dialeota of tbeOoptie,— >tbe Babtdioi of 
Vpptf Egyptian, and tba MempheUd, or tower Sgyp< 
tian. The uirmer contabs a greater ntnnber of Greek 
fxnresaiaus, but the Utter appeara to be the mmro 
poiisbed. There js a third dttfeetf—tba' BaidtiPuHc, 
whioh was spoken in the Delta, but of which onU a fbw 
fragments now exist. It U InterasGng from iw tup- 
posed resemblance in some points to ike laugOage of 
the blortiglyphica. The Coptic literature is by no mtaae 
rich or valunblo, consisting' for the most part of 
lations of the sacreil Bcnptnrc^ lives of saints, homi- 
lies, and some Gnostic works. The translations of tho 
Bible were probably made about the end of the m or 
beginning or the 4lh century, and follow, as ibr aatba 
Old Testament ia concerned, the Septuajiflnt reniOll. 


The Crtptio 


siimetiincB they occur crystallized 111 tetraJiedra. The 
variety called pmeo^k copper ore contuma a very Urge 
per-centugo of copper. | 

CoFi>Xtt-suKi.TiNQ. {Scc 8KXf.TISrO.) 

GopiiUAS, kop'-Ptr-u* (from Germ. I*i/ppcr-i(><irs«ee, 

I eopper-natcr). — This term is applied, with me prellxea 
blue and grccu, to tlie aulphates of copper aud iron 
respectively. 

Coppxaxn, kep^^perdt in Mar., Is a term employed 
to denote a ship a hose bottom is eased with copper, in 
order to prevent the woraui eating into tJic pfunks or 
to keep dirt from accimiulating there. The practice of 
conper*sheathing was introduced about the. vrur 175H. 

OoprBK*pisnsff8n.--‘Whea the heads of nJI the liolts 
and f>ther metal-work in the exterior of a ship's bull 
are formed of copper, she ia said to be copper-fastened. 
This ia done because, if made of iron, they wuuld corrode 
1 when the vessel is copper-sheuthed. 

' CoppaRPLATK PxiMVt?io IS performed at what is 
t:aUad a rolling press. In the process of printing, the 
plate of copper from which the imprehamu has to be 
taken is jraised to the temperature of about }>y 
placing it in an iron box in which steam circulates. 
Copper-plates were formerly heated by placing them 
everburning chai'coAl. thus* causing the trade to bo 
very injurious to the health of the workmen. After 
the plate is heated snffleriontiv. the printer dubs a small 
qiiauiity of ink on the lace of it with a rubber made of 
xfinen rags. He then removes the plate from the source 
of heat, takes off some of the superfluous ink with 
a piece of oauvas, next carefriUy rubbing the face of 
the plate with both bands lo succession. To accelerate 
the wiping, be dips bis hand from time to time in 
whiting. The chief art of the printer is to remove 
every particle of the ink from the plain surface, and 
yet not disturb the ink in the engrav cd parts. ben 
properly fiuished, the pkte is laid on the plank of the 
preM, and tlie damped paper which is to receive the 
iiupreieion is laid over vt, witli two or three folds of 
flannel or blanket above. The plate is thou pulled 
through the Toilers of the press, and the required 
impression obtained. 

COFUUX, itsp'-ri-de, a fam. of four-winged infects 
. allied to the ifeotwbiew. The name is from the Greek 
1^ word for dung (iMyiras), io whuib tlieae beetles arc ge- 
' Werolly found. 

CotflOUtAB, kop'-rot-ifr# (Or. koproe, dung ; Itthoe, 
stone), im tbe ezcreinenta of aiuraali found 10 a 
fossil jtote in the secondary and tertiary atrata. Tb^ 
oonsislehietfy of tbe voidio|ni of aauruuf oud Muroid 
lishee. The true nature of ooprolites was first dis- 
oovered by their oeourranee near the regfou of the 
^intestinal tube in the bodies of aevevnl fossil iehtfayo- 


u* language has not been spoken in Botrer 
L'c the LOih century, but it lingered for some 


they 

in tbe exerement of some living Bshea. Copvobtes 
contain a eootlderabla proportion ^ phosnbnte of Ume, 
for which rsnsen they are largely esaployeo inthemann- 
factura of artificial niaaurea, 

Como LaiieuaaB, W-MIr, irliielaii|magooflbe 
^neioDtConts, ortbat wbieh waa in use in Cgypt after 
'tlmiatrodttc^foaofClififtoBiniy. WbaltfdatkMiirtdpji 
bore to toe more ancient lemage of toot country ft 
munposaible to detofmiue. wriHen ebnneter ft. 


cciit lines later in some parts of Upper Bgjrpt. It ft 
still, huvirver, employed by the Copts in the religiode 
worship: but the frssons, after being read in Coptic, 
are explained in Arabic. 

CorTiH, Krcip'-tts (from Qr.Xrepfo,Ieut),iiiBot.,agen. 
orplniitM bel<>iigiiigtofhe iiBt.ortl. BonuMciitoc«or« The 
aperies C fri fulwta, commonlv called gold thread, is a 
native of North Amcrioa, ana is much prised for Ita 
root, a Inch is a pure and powerful bitter, and forms an 
exrcllput htuniaoliic iiiul tonic. The root of C. Teetu is 
found in the liazaara of India, under Ike names of 
tmahmtt Utter ami mithmira* It is intensely bitter, aud 
IS a very valnnhle tonic. 

Copts, kopta, the name given to the Christian dtf- 
j nefiuiiints of the ancient Bgyptians. The name is 
> generuliv fleiteved to be derived from the city of Coptos, 
jm I’ppi'r I'gypt, to which, diinng the persscurione 
timr took pluee under the Itonian emperors, many of 
the ('hnsliHtiH had fled for refuge. In Kgypt they are 
culled Kilt, whirl! some are inclined to believe to be 
the roiif ol the name Kg)*(it. The number of Copts fti 
tfaeroiiiitrv at present is not more than 350,000,01* 
about n foiirieentii part of the entire noptilatinn, nnd 
abt.iit l«,tK>'>of them live in Cairo. They are notnf 
larire staturr, have blnek eyes, rather mirly hair, 
ancl in srviu'ul other respects resembln the ancient 
PJgypliiitiv, from whom they have inherited also iliO 
cu>it<>m o( circunicision. Tlveir dress very muck re- 
setuiilea thnf of the Mofeloms; but they are usually 
di8tiiJt*iiiMiitHl by a black turban. In eharaOter tbey 
aregenenilly gh'iomy, deceitful, and avaricious* They 
have aUuys been distinguished for their expertneSs lit 
figures, III i.>onM’quence of which many of them fill 
import mil pusi^* ibroiighcmt the euuiifry, and have 
arqiiired great infidcneo. J» religion they are eenerally 
inoiiwpbiN tfsorthc Jaeobite sect, only a small portion 
of them being united cither with tbe Gre.ek or lioman 
churcit. Tlwy a«(>ribe their eonrersion from hestbailA 
ism to .'^t. AL'iik, whom they regard as tbe first patri- 
arch of Alersndria Their presetit patriarch is tCUl 
said to be ol Alexiuidria,'* tuongh he resides atCafro, 
Besides him, they have a metropolitan of tbeAbya- 
Sioians, bishiqis, arvh-priests, priests, deacons, and 
monks. The putriarch is always chosen from too 
monks of tin* convent of 8t. Antliony, either ly bft 
predrccseor or bv lot, and is not pcmiittcd tottiann'# 
lie nomiDutes the metropohlan of Abyssitift» wlus, 
resides in that country. There are twelve blnofNt, 
TheConts are very strict in ilioir religious observMMMB; 
and bale other Christian iwts more than thiy fi« th* 
Moslems. They prsetise baptism liy 
tion, and exorcism; have auriealar confeMdifti^'iaid- 
celebrate the Uird's Supper with leavened bread Vhteh 
has been dipped in wine. They fail nfitkldriy on 
Friday, and observe it with gWNft ftyfotoeia. Their 
monks aud nuns lead a vefy gtrfti lift, TbeCOpto 
have many sohools, bot only for boya, iHio toeke learn 
toe psalms, gi>fpeft, and tbe mtostoHe epiafteght Arabic, 
and then the gospels and apfttlef itoft itf Coplft* Thu 
Coptio, however, to not tmsglii gtwmmakftlslly, nor ft It 
any longer a spoken 'taBfttovMioi; Cbatofsaffoar 
Aistomi. 

CorpLs, kef^-eL^lM (M.t a band), ft the name given 
in Log. to the word or words whftb eooneet tbewradfo 
oatoSad toe of a pinypoaifron,wbftbhimto 
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THE DICllONABY OF 


Oopyludd 


OanlBattf 


ihftt the predieete i» Affirmed or denied of the ecihje^. 
Homefeimee the copula » eonteined in the predicate,*-* 
MU, The fire bum* ; bat in fltriot lofde and i» not, or 
aotne other part of the verb to be, are (he only copalat 
permitted; ae, .The fire i§ buraiag; John it not at 
home. 

Comotn, h*pf •e-hold, ia a tenure for which the 
tenant baa nothing tu show but the ropy of the roUe, 
made hy the ateward of the lord's cc^nrl, on anch tenant 
being admitted to any lauds or teaemeota withm ainanor 
that time out of mind, by use and custom of the manor, 
have been granted or demiaed to such as are entitled to 
take the same in fee or fce>tail, for life, years, or at 
will, accorditit; to the ouatoiu of the manor by copy of 
eonrt roll of the manor. 


ComifO-MACBXHU, Jbip'*e*itty, a contrivance by 
which duplicates ot letiera ond manuacripta may be 
produecd without having reoourNO to transcription. A 
copying*machine generally oonaiata of a flat bed, upon 
which rest tlie loiter to be copied and the paper for the 
dunUcaie. Above these is a fiat plate. CHlfod a pluttrn, 
whioh, by means of a screw or lever, is made to ^milnco 
the necessary pressure. The ink with which the tetter | 
ia written contains a eertam amount of sugar or trt'aclc, I 
whioh is tranafenret) to the paper laid upon it by the j 
pressure exerted. The copy niado is, <d course, re- ! 
Tcmed, but the paper ia purposely made Ihni, in order ' 
' that the writing may be retul through it. Various con- 1 
trivanoea have been invented for pivicitring the neecs- 1 
aery amount of pretuure, but the simple screw and I 
lever appears to he the hert of them all. The inantfold- i 
writer be described under this heail. it siinptv 
consists of a niimbar of sheets of paper blackened with 
some composition that will come oil* when prt«ssed 
bard, but will not move at a slight degree of pressure 
or friction. Blank sheets of paper are inserted be- 
tween these, and tbe writing is performed with a bard 
stylet made of steel or agate, the whole being placed 
on 0 smooth copper or pewter plate. {Her also L^akto- 
outrH.) 

CorvaiOfiT, kop'-e-rite, ia that right which the law 
IBows an author or hia assigns of printing and reprint- 
ing Ilia own oriffioal work. The Jtoman law contains 
no reoognitmn'of the right of property as regards tha 
productions of literatnro ; neither with us in Kngland 
was the right of authors in ibis respect clearly ascer- 
tained until a comparatively late perio<l of our legal 
history ; but in the roign of Queen Anne it became at 
length the subject of fmsitivc rcgtilacion, and subse- 
quent enactments were applied to it. It is now mainly 
regulated by the SAG Vict. c. 45, which provides that 
the copyright of every book (under which word is 
Inalttded, in the oonstruotion of the act, every volume, 
part, or division of a voliune, pamphlet, sheet of 
letter-press, sheet of music, map, chart, or plan sepa- 
rately published) which shall be published tu the life- 
time of Us author, slioU endure for his natural life, 
and for seven years longer ; or, if the seven years shall 
expire before the end of forty-two years flrom the first 
^mleation, shall endure for such period of forty-two 
years ; and that, when the work is posthumous, the 
eopyrigbt shall endure for forty-two years from the 
first pi^ioation, and shall belong to tlic proprietor of 
tha author's manuscript. If the work be uulawfully 
prated within the British dominions, an at'tion for 
aamiMOl mnst be bronchi within twelve calendar 
aonwt nnd, if nntawfttUy reprinted in any place out 
ofJ|wKlUih doininfoM and iuiported into the United 
Etwiiim,it may be seised as fomited by any officer of 
QHimxstow or ezeisa, and the offrnders are liable to 
Malties, The title or the work must be registered at 
fitelioiiers' Hall before aa action con be brought for 
the inMnmment, Tim act empowers the judicial emn- 
mittee of the privy eonneil to allow the turoprietor of 
a deceased antlior'e work to publish the work, subject 
to such couditiona os they xn^ thiak fit. Besides the 
remedy by action, the eourte of equity wlU (after the 
remstmtion) interfere by injnncuon to restraia an 
JainnfeiiM of the right. An assignaiient of the 
eopyr’gM prmrly registered at Stationers’ Hall is as 


eoM^ght prmrly registered at Stationers’ Hall is os 
emtaal as if mMe by deed. Protection doee not 
to tim wqrk if it be immoral, blaspbetnone, or 
sedfiiM fo ite tauden^, or if it be dcfomatoiy of pri- 
eaie Aarbe^} orif (witha vfowtadidhi thnsnbhc) 
it IV|wMk|bedaa theworkofosmwhoisBotta.trutb 


the author. The idle liberty of prfotHig and pnblilAi- 
iug f except innalioeosed places) erwl letdareeia eecured 
to the leoturer f and tha aothw of draiaa<ic pieces and 
mneleal perfbrmaucee has, os Us own property, the solo 
liberty of bringing them out npon ^e sUq{e. The law 
elso recognises a species of oopyrig^t in tngmeinge and 
pritde, enttptnree, modele, c^fiee, andeoste; and also' 
IB deeignefbr oHielee, mhetk&r qf eraaieeaf or uti/tfy. 
And by the law regulating itUematianel coppriyA/, the 
copyright of works, as well in the language in which • 
they are written, as of translations, is reserved to 
foreign authors, under certain regulations, oneof them 
being the registration at Btationers’ Hall; and this 
intcniotionsl protection extends not only to books and 
print*, but also to ortieles of scolptore and other 
works of art. (dke 6 A 0 Viet. a. 45 j 7 A fi Viet. v. 
12; 8 A ft Viet. o. ft»; 10 A 11 Viet. c. 05; 15 A 10 
Viet. e. 12 ; 13 A U Viet. o. 104; and 21 A 112 Viet. 

A. 70.) {See further, as to preteotion of inrentrons. 
Patent, Letters.) By the Copyright (works of art) 
Act, 1MG2, protection is extended to artists. It ia 
thereby cnsclcd that the author (lieing a British sob- 
ject, or resirl t viritliin the dominions of the crowu) of 
every origi' piunting, drawing, and photograiib, 
which shall ' or shall have been made, either in the 
British donuuions or elsewhere, and which shall not tv 
hare been di.sn(Med[ of l>efore the commencement of 
the act (‘iftlh Julyl, and his assigns, shall have the 
exclusive right of ’c**pying, reproducing, aud multiply- 
ing the same for the term of liis natural hie, aud seven 
years nfier liis death. If, on sale, be wishes to reserve 
the eopv right, bo must have aa agreement in writing 
to that eflVH't, or tho right will beUing to the purchaser. 
The set is not to prejudice the right of any person to 
copy or use any work in which there shall be no copy- 
right. or to represent any scene or objeot, notwitb- 
staiidiiig there mar l>e copyright in sonio representa- 
tion of such seerie or oiNject. The work must bo^ 
entered at Srationeiw' Hall, the charge for which is to 
be one sliilhiig ; and certain enactments of the fi Vici» 
are to apply to the tMilry. The peualry for each 
olf'eiice Hgaiiist the act is and forfeimre of the 
copy. The International Copyright Act of the 7 A 8 
Viet, forms part of the act. 

CoQOiLLA Jfrxs. (.WAttaua.) 

CoRACi.v, /tor'-ir-l-/ (Celtic, cniwk), a light boat or 
canoe, constructed with a framework of wood oovered 
with skins. Coracles were nsed by the ancient 
Britons frotn the most remote times. Julkui Cssssr 
bnilt some after the British model : the keel and gun' 
whales, were of light wood, and the sides of wiwer, 
covered with hides. The gimeral siite of a coracle wav 
about four feet long and three wide, its shape being 
oval. It held only one person, who propellea it with 
a paddle, and on land it was oaniea vulh ease npon 
the shoulders from place to place. The coracle 
is still ID use in some parts of Ireland, especially on the 
cofwts of Ponegal and Clare. It is also need on the 
Severn, in Kngland. 

CoAAb Bixf. kor>>il (Or. JeondUon, Vr. ceraif, Oer. 
r{ir. a reef), a term applied by natundists, aa well sa 
bv mariners, to any connected moss of coral straetures. 
whether trending away in long yNurtialiy submerged 
ledges, enoircLmg islands like breakwatet-baniers. or 
rising as low ring-shaped ialets above the waters of 
tho ocean. In almost all tropical teae, inonistiur . 
patches or smsll banks of living coral are to oo' 
found along the shores, wberever tfasy oenfeist of 
hard rock and the watar is quite elear. & the In- 
dian and Pacific oceans, however, fhr aWay flrom 
any land, bnge maasee of coral rock visa np firom 
vast and unknown depthc just to the level of low 
water. These masses are often unbroken foe many' 
Bules in length and breadth, and gronpaef sneh mosses* 
separated by small intervals, ooeor om spaces some- 
times of 400 or fiOO miles long by 60 Or 60 in width. 
One of the greatest fonnationa of ooMd took ia along 
(benorth-eaateoattofAnsUralia. (fikeBinnmfixrn.) 
The reef maasee consist of living eorala only at their 
upper and outer aorihcc; all the mterior it compoaed 
of dead corals and tkeUs, Ollier whdia ok ia firagmeota, 
and the caacareoua portions of other marine ammalg 
Tha interstices of tha mass are ilBed by caleoraoue, | 
aaiid aadmnt^dttived from Ike waafo and Hhrie, tha 
irear nod tear uf tha cerate and dicQa, and by const' 
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kiM nTeii^a ni oigaattmt, moatty ealetraoM 

ulsa. The torfeoe «f e reef, irhm expored et low 
waller, it cempoeed of aofikl-looiaiifr etonis whidi It 
often eapahie of bohuff tptU up and lifted in idabt, 
bearing no amall retwamanoe to tome of oor oldett 
iimettotteo. The tlabi, when brokahi open, are fre- 
quently found to hate a temi-eryttaUine ttrueture in- 
ternal^, by wbieh the fonna and the organic airucture 
of the eonua and ahells are more or lean diaguiaed and 
obliterated. The raiaed eorai-reefa in the lalanda of 
Timor and Jara are <jlten internally as a lute and 
finable aa otudk. Darwin aUtLa that the principal 
reef-bolldera are ^e madrfporei^ tM/nsNu, tiorirr«, 
neandtimm, and nuiUpwn^ at moderate deptna, and 
the mUitpcreMt •friatvpomt and «>t)ier delioata fonna, 
at daptha fitun fifteen to twenty larbonM,-->the great 
field of coral development thus lying between low | 
water and twenty fathonui.-^if^. Darwin Oti the 
Sfrueture and J)i»trihuiwn qf Cerul Vajfu^B of 

j[£.M,8. yiy; Dana** RtpoH on tho i^otogy of Mr: 
Uniiod Statoa Kxptoriny SxpedUtan, I 

CoBHVif. kor^^M (Ang,-Norni.), in Arch., ilie name 
given to blocks of atone projecting irom tho surfuco of 
a wall to support the macbicolaiiotis of towers (see 
MaCHiconjiTiON), or the ends of the beams of the 
floor* lu old castle*. The beams wloeh form what is 
called an open roof in churches and iurge halls are 
oitea supported on carved oorbels. TLo stone* which 
support the bartisan* (tre Uahtizaw) at the angles of 
towers, jutting out in layers one ahiive another, are 
also celled corliebBtODCB, and stones which project m 
this manner are spoken of e* ** corbelling out.’* 

ConcHoncs, lrcr'-lror«iM (from Gr. koreo^ I pnrgc, in 
alliuion to the laxative qualities of i\ oiiloriua), in 
Hot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Tift- 
arew. The most important si>ecie8 is V. rafttuUirh, 
the juie-plaot, a native of India. The fibre called 
or .fuM-Armp, is obtained from the bark, it u 
mm^imported in enormous quantities into this country, 
and is employed for making ouame hugs, and as a 
foundation for inferior carpets. U is also frequently 
mixed with silk in the inanuraciure of uUoap satin 
fabrics. It does not appear to be well adapted for 
cordage, because it will not bear exposure to wet. In 
India it is used chiefly fur the purpose of making 
coarse canvas called yawny, which is the c<immon 
material for bags eniploye<i in packing raw produce. 
Tfam spfioics C. olitonno^ oummonly cnllcd Jews’ mal- 
low, is used in some parts of the world as a pot<berb. 
In Ihuiama the leaves of C. mompoxetuia arc exuplojed 
na a substitute for Chinese tea. 

CoanBUBM, kar-dodoon^t was the name given to the 
■fadetest braneh of the Franciscan Inars, on account 
^ their wearing a Imotted cord for a girdle. They 
wisre originaUy culed minor friars, and were esubbshed 
towards the ead of the Htli eentuiy. There are said 
to have been at one time in France no fewer than 2S4 
male and ISI female convents of Cord^dicrs. During 
the Frendi revolution of 17B9, a poiUu'al soeiety as- 
sumed this title from the ciroumttaoce of its meetings 
being Indd in an old Franoiscaii convent. It wsa 
opptood to the Jacobins, and was of great influence, 
nnnfoering among its members Danfon, Desmoidins, 
M«at, and other*. 

Ooavueam, ImWs-ai'-stf-e (in honour of Cordus, a 
Osaman botanist), in Bot., tbe Cordia or Seliesien 
fonu, a nat. ord. of tropical traes in the sub-class 
CtodUMnm. The draitsot many species are edible*, as 
th^ of CMie wtyoBO, and Uxt/^aHa, hnovm in Indians 
SebssteiM or Bebastenploms ; those of C. aJysrinuHi, 
oommonly called tfao Wisaaey, a native of Abyssinia; 
and those of Korrenw nrfawdi^fMi, wbiob are used to 
IhtteneaKAIc andnoulkry. The order ccfnswti of eleven 
gemma, hs which there are about ISO iiiiown species. 

CowiAXiA, or Li^inpaa, kord^-ydlo (Fr. dp. osrJta/, 
from Lot. o*r,thofaeairt), ere made by jlavoariog recti* 
fled spirit with dSfinrent essential oils, such as aniseed, 
earastay, clove* p«ppef«»itit,dOi„and adding aportion 
of syrup enfltetent to aentrslise the burutag taste of 
the spirm. 


CosvTCSM, JtorCdMff . .In Dot., a gem of Fungi, 
indudinsr maay speoiM whieh are my destniotive to 
living pbBla and antanats. The discern eslkd ergot, 
whmh oeenn to toe gmto of m and other crMSeti is 
pradnood fey par ya r v e. iPht Srgol or Bye, m 




Sheans.) OttorpUbirv sro Oequeutty hUM fey^etker 
species gnurfog in them. The remsSiis of IhO enter* 
jaUar, with tbe Mvaloped fhaaus of tbe tpeeiM 
stosnsts, ia a highly rsleemed drug to Ctois%fifeM It 
is much used as a tonic. 

Ooni AXPSB. ( Sett CoxTAWnnw.) 

CosxAMDauM, itur-e-^a^wfoaia (Ikom Or. fesrlt, wbup, 
in mUuskiu to the smell of the leaves), in Hot,, a g^ 
of plants belonging to thenat.'nrd. umUU^krm^ ^e 
species C. MoHwm, the coriander, hse long been cttiti* 
vatod for its fruits, improperly celled sesos, which are 
used in the Fast for davonring dishes and ourrte- 
powder, and in Europe for thcpurposM'ofthodisttiler, 
confociioner, and iiharrosoeutitt. They have npecullar 
odour and warm aromatic tusta, due to the presaneaof 
a yeUowish'Coloured volatile oil. 

CoBiAniiCBJt, Jbo-r*>ar-v.ai^avHr (Imt. cortaei, n 
hide), in Bot., the Cipriatia fam., a net. ord. of dU 
eotyledonous plants, in tbe sub-elses Tkaipm^krm, 
Then- is but one gcutis, which iiielndes eljtot known 
rpcoica, natives of the south of Burope, ftoiU, Farti^ 
Now Zoaland, otul NopauL The order appsara to bo 
most, nearly related to Oehnaatm, with which &t ngrOto 
in having its naniels distinct, and fdaoed on an enlarged 
disk or gynopltoro ; but it is distitigoiahed from tut 
order by its op^xisite leaves, by sometimes having 
polygaiuons flowers, by tha persistent fleshy petals, 
by tbo al •sauce of any style, and by its long linear 
distinct stigmas. The plant* arc to be regarded with 
suspicion, as they have sometime* produceil poisonous 
olivets : the fruits of some, however, are edmle. The 
leaves of CoriaWa wtyrtifoUa have been used on tho 
continent to adulterate senna, though luch Isaves are 
known to be poisonous. They may be to once distln* 
guishcd from senna-leaves by their two sides being 
equal and symmetrical at the base, while those of senna 
arc iiijor|uat. C. niyrt{/idut and ruteifhlia have been 
cinployod to produce a black djat the Andts of both 
eju'cics sro very poisonons. 

Corinthian’ Okurb. {Sso AnenmofVn.) 

Cuai.vTniANB, KrtSTtsN vo ran, kop-in^^ikodfnt, irw 
two cpisiics of tho apostle Paul addresaed to the 
obiircli al Corinth, and forming part of toe oanooioai 
writings of tbe New Testament. In order cleari^to 
compreiiend the soopu of these eplsties, it i* weenssity 
to glance at the circumstances tif the yeopte to whom 
they ware midressed. Christianity was firm ptamted Ok 
Coriuth by the apostle Faul himself during a reiddeMo 
there of about eighteen months, between A.1>. kl Mid 
63. Alter Foul’s departure from Corsntii. ApoUos, ao 
eloquent man and mighty ia the ficripturea, eatoe and 
preached tbe gospel iliora with great sdMeaa,>~wat«r» 
ing what tho apostle had planted. Other toaohen of 
Christianity alMf> came among them, and tbe CiMircb 
came to bedividnl into diflerent sects, *«eomedMtarina 
for Faul, oUier* for ApoUos, some for Ccptoie, and 
some for Clmat. The converts, loo, were parti(y Jewo 
and partly Gentiles ; the former oontsadatg streira* 
ously tor the observanoe of Jewish oeremottlee, too 
latter giving way to the idolatrous and hui^vlm 
practice* nf tbe hcathoni. 1Vben the apostle Faol 
received information of this state of matters, be wioto' 
to them hi* First Bplstle, the contents of wfaiek nato* 
ruUy divide tbenuMlves toCo twe distinct parts,— the 
one beiog intended to remedy tba disorder* end msea 
that bad crept into tbe Cbomh, the other bsihg to 
reply to cercun qoeetows which toe Ohiacli hid Mib- 
mitted to him for Ms dse i sim n ee^conietpiimfnDBiij^ 
mony, concerning the lawfiilneiMi of eeitog tohumsa^* 
fleed to idoto »nd tonohtog the reswMMitoM^ too 
dead. This epistle pmdoeed very dUMw eioMs in 
tbe Church. Many were led to amead togto inhdoot. 
and to greater vi^nce and eeal agatoit the error* 
into which they, had fallen i while otoere woru led to 
cast imptttati^ upon tbe npoatio, end to iooilse bin 

wee, iherrtore, to dttimd Mmsatf ngntoMb these trapm* 
^ toiiBuSdiee, eumne- 
j?«?!toiige wad dlMatoinr totowte bis tobome^ 
a^ details by wme s w i. ^ ^ ggmd ontorM power 
of tois opistfo hae nbm hiinA atush admfoed; Tlw 

vai«imsem,eaototto»o<dt>^ tiwopc^ 

as.tt&tsss'-'SucMTs 
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Vf^HUMinn, and foroo of argamaati are all admirablj 
ttiannaaed and illuatreU'd bj FcoCeaaor Boyaerda » btt 
«* Diapuiatio inaufftiralia da altera PaoU M CucioitUoa 
fipitttoltt/' IMIB. TTlie former of theaa epiatlea ia me- 
rally believetl to bavo been written abo«t a.o» 67» tlie 
] atter about GS, Tbe antb<»i}tici tr of either baa ooarcely 
•eren been queeiioned ; but uiuob diacosaion baa arisen 
ai to whether the apoaUe had addresivd to the church 
at Corinth an earlier epistle than oitlier of these, re- 
terred to In 1 Cor. v. 0, in thn wortla, ** I liave written 
foyouin an cpiatle." Those who are of opinion that 
there was no other epistle, maintain that the reference 
is to the one ho was then writing. Horne’s /»- 
irotiwifion to the Holy Stifipluri^. 

C09X,l'4»rl; (Lat. cortex, rind, shell; Gem. borlr).^ 
In Manuf., cork is the outer bark of the evergreen 
ouk, a tree growing in Portugal, Spain, Italy, and 
France. The largest qiiantity of cork is ohtuiuetl from 
Spam and l^>rtugalJ tlie siiudlcst but best portion 
coming front France. The principal use of cork is 
for the atoppen of bottles, its softness and claslicity 
rendering it peculiarly valuable for this pnrjKise. i 
living exoccdiiigly light, it is used for the floata of 
ilaheriuen’s iirts. Cork-cuttings, iiU lately a 
produot, have received iutportnnt appbcutions in the 
manafaeture of mattresses and life-preservers. In a 
state of onurae povider, it ii used, in conjnneiion with 
india-rubber «iid gutta-percha, in the uiunuikerure of 
kamntaliooi), or elastic iloor-cloth. {Sen Kamptu!.!- 
COV.) Cork, when treated with nitrie acid, yields 
aaliertc acid (w’hiuh $m. Set also si. 

GokUi korm (Gr. bormos. a stump), m Uol., a solid 
underground stem, which does not spread by tending 
out roots, but raiimins in a rounded form. Itoeeurs 
In the tulip, crocus, and in nmuy (illier unmoentyJedn- 
nouspjanfii. It is disliuguisheil frtnn a root by i>r»- 
itutfing annually small oorius, or tbiekmieil brariebes. 
It difibni from a bulb in being s<did. Hni/H ) 

CoRxornYTVB, jS-ona'-o^/l/M, in Hot., pl.iuls having 
Items, as distinguished from ThitUophytm^ or those 
wluch simply form cellular expansions ol \ arums kinds, 
to wldeb tuo term tkaUno is applied. Oormophy ton are 
divided# according to the internal structure of their 
atenia, into three great eUsses, called respectively 
JSxogens or HicOtyiedoiia, d^ndogens or Monocotyle- 
dons, and Acrogens or Aeotyledims. 

CoauoKAWT, kor’-mor-iivt (Fr.ecewnmn). — This bird 
is very widely diS'used, and inhabits the ^ew as well as 
the old doutinent. Its length is from twenty -sewn to 
twonty-iiiDO inches. Under the throat there is u 
whitish collar, reaching as far upward as the eves. 
Topof the head, neck, breast, and lower parts greenish 
black ; upper part ashy brown, bordered by a band of 

C loasr greenish black ; miiU and tail-feathers black ; 
ill blackish ash ; foet block. This is the bu'd's 
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icHltcr pltmtagc. lu the epriog the ocdpttt and a part 
i^ lha nape or the neck are adorned by a crest of fong 
wrceii ftaihera, and the cottar round tna neck changes 
in ibn white, **The yoang* efbea ilrat hatebadw" 

errttea W* finttijj^^ire qnitn naked, and veiy ugly, 
Uka ikldlMag w • punitiiib black. This, in aia or 
acmd^baonniMiMaM a tbin Ua^ doimi 
Mk Ibe Mkacg^ is, not perfeetad in lest ihaa 

Asa or sig I bate xepeat^y found that, wliMt 

IbMnMi Jbdo Ibo «M» tbn^only bb^pdgsd* tb^ hn* 


mediotaty pWya beneath the suriboC| and oadeiavoUT 
to eacape by £visg. Tbig tbcj e^dn to a great dis- 
tance, using thair imperfect wings and parsing tbrir 
submarine in the same manner, aad almost with 
as much effect, as their parents.'" The amntt arising 
from the conaorbot is said to be so offhaaivejftat the 
Oreeulaaders will not touch it. If bnrMm ^ the 
ground for aliout twenty boors, howerer, the oobneive 
odour abates, and they may be eaten by persons of 
strong appetites. It is found on the Tern Islands, 
wiiere its neat is entirely composed of sea-weed, which 
is IVeqnently heaped up to the height of two feet. In 
this rough nest are deporited Arom three to five eggs# of 
a pule bluish-white, with a rough surface. Covumrants 
were formerly trained in England to catch tlab^xr the 
table. When so employed, their necks warn ogirried 
by a leather thong, to prevent them from swaQcnratg 
itfic catch. The Chinese cormorant {'PkjfUtdfwontx 
I utone), or Lcutse, as the Chiueso call it, is oogunonl^ 

I bred and instructed in the art of fishing. 

; Coaar, koarn (Ang.-Sax.). a term generally appUed 
I to all seeds used in making bread, especially the aso^ 

I of the cercalia. The principid seeds of thia kind iu 
tqmperate eliiiiaies are wheat, rye, oats, and barley; 

• vdiilc those crwnrm climates arehiaiae, rice, aird millet, 
i lu a more - rioted sense the word corn is applied to 
! that partio i ftthin ol a country which is most largely 
juind in Hi.....iig bread. In England corn refon to 
i wht'at, ID SiMtland to oata, and iu America to maize. 

<\*«x Law's and Coax TdAiiB. — • h'roio the groat 
I impt^rtaiu ‘0 of corn na au article of food, It is 
' scHCin'ly to be wondered at that it.wa^ so long subject 
; lo government Interlereuce and restrictions in this 
I coiiuir>‘. From Ibe period of the ('onq'iest down to 
llm year 1 kl6, the efforts of the gi^vernnieut 'were 
direi'led to prevent its exportation out of the coflutry, 
while, at the stiiiic tune, its importation waS per- 
mitted. The oiiject was to provide an abiltnlant 
supply of this prime neeSasary of life at as low a rate 
M.H |KM.siblo; but'in that intractable science of political 
ecimomy, the means atiopted to prudneo a certain re- 
sult have uflon been found to have a contrary Clloet. 
dgrtenJtnre was neglected, hecause the farmers could 
not obtain a renuiiieralive price for their produce, lu 
Ikltt, therefore, wiUt a view to stimulate home pro- 
diietion, an aet was passed autbonxing thn exporta- 
tion of wlieat whenever the home price didnot exbeod 
Tw. B'L (I2ii. It'i /. of present monej') per quarter, and 
of barley when the liome price did not exceed 3«. In 
1 10;i, another act was passed prohibiting the importa- 
tion of corn from abroad until the home price exceeded 
that at which exporiatiou oeaaed. On account of the 
lluetuatiiig policy of the times, however, theap la^e 
w ere in a great measnre inoperative. Nominally, 
continued in force till 15A2, when the prices at which 
exportation might take place wmre extended to lOt. 
per quarter for wheat, 8s. for rye, and 6s. Ikf. for 
Imrley. Nuic yeai*s later (W7I) an act was passed 
which declared that the lord pr6sideiita.,and omiocila 
and tbo jnstices of assize ihonld, within their r<lpjc- 
tivc jnrisdiotions, consult witii the hihabltauste 
the cheapness and dearth of any kinds of gmi^ nqd 
; tlx annually the average prices qy which exportation 
; should be governed within tbelr several ItmiU. Corn 
might thus be exported at all timet* fb friendly conn- 
tncs when proclatuation was not made to the contrary, 
subject to a pt^undage or customs ditCy of Ic. 
quarter on all wheat exported; and if exported utlMr 
special license, and not under the act, the ddW snss 
per quarter. In 1503, another act waa passe« 
milting exportation on pa^ng a duty orOi.jwf 
on wheat and l«. 4d. on barley and malt, w&«N;i«rii$r the 

J Tice did not exceed 2tts. end 13s. reepeetivalj. In 
0i)4 the price wee agrih raised to SBe. fid. per qmrf er 
of wheat; and in 1623, tpSSs. for wheal andltti. ibr 
barley and malt .Betides the varioua acta passedfor 
regulating the foreign trade in coni of m§ eonntqri 
there were various enaottnonU interfhriog with it 
within the kingdoni. Under the imprOnfam that the 
iqjuriottt OffeoU of dearths, wldeh p«ra IM of 
queot ooonnrenoe. were much atowratad hf derii^ 
in com buying » np and wfthmwing H nom Hie 
market, tbai» if cent vrare psve&aM hr 
cottsataem direct^ ftom the gMeri, It irowd be 
obtntaedchaapwk as ibe pc^ c^tlta daid^wdiihi 
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thus be Mired, ^ttAotw Wie «nre i>M»ed enetiMt IIm 
I mTinir of com In one nivfcfit «Ru tbe vie«r, of te^ 
ing it egein ia'Anotber. eeiUed enyroMing <wmeb ffe)» 
deelnriog buoIi «u olfenoe to be puniebebio by flee end 
impriiKinreeat. Doriog the troubloue Umee of the 
civu iMr, the minds of tbe people tvere too mncb 
sgiutsir to par mnob regard to the corn trade ] bot^ 
on the restoration of Ohanes U. a new seide was intro* 


per quarter, barley and matt l(hr«, and oaia 0«. Ad. By 
the same act the import rates or dntiM were fixed as 
fotton^t on srhi^at, when the 'price did not exceed '41s. 
per ira^or at the place of imwrUlion, 40s. a quarter ; 
wfaeik'lt exceeded that rate. w. 8d. a qnarter ; barley 
nnd tfialt. when the price did not exceed fiOs. at tlio 
place of mportation, fifit. fid.; and wlieu it exceeded 
tJuMrate, 6s. per quarter. Of aouree, these high dnties 
acted as a virtual fHofaibition of the trade. Three 

E iater, thiAcorn trade iqfain liecame a subject of 
ttion. By 1ft Car. II. c.7, it was declared that 
the price of wheat does not exceed 48«. per quarter 
‘ at the hbrens or plscea of shipiucot, barley and qpdt 
l^s., and oats 13*. 4d., then it shall be lawful fur any 
person or persons to transport said corns or grains 
* nom snob places to any parts beyond the seas, aufijeot, 
howeyerp to the same rate of duties as had been fixed 
by the previous act. ^It was further declared that 
vrhen the prices of said corns and grains do not exceed 
the above-mentioned rates at the port or haven where 
any of them may be imported, they shall bo subjeet to 
the following duties ; vis., wheat 6i. 4d. per qtiarter, 
. biudey and malt 2«. 84., and oats li. -m. This act 
' further declared, that when the price of corn or grain 
did not exceed the above rates, then it should he lawful 
for any person or persons to buy in open market, and 
to lay lip and keep the same, and afterwards to sell it 


withbut^lnourriog any pennlty. 
limposeTup ' * ' 


, In 1670 a duty of 16». 

ipou all wheat imported into (his counti^ 

whan ttie price was ai or under 63s. 44. per quarter in 
this eount^p and 8». when above that price and under 
80s.p at which last importation was free. In order to 
determine accnrately the price of grain ai the various 
ports v^erein foreign com might be imported, it was 
enaete<iln that justices of the peace in tlioBeverai 
eoanticS’iuay, at quarter sessions, by the oaths of 
two persons liuly ciunlifled {i. s. possessed of estates of 
a certain value ana not being oora-denlcrs), determine 
tbe pr ices of the several hinds of grain to bo certified 
to the principal ofilcer of the enstoms in the several 
oottntfM for hts rule and regulation. The average price 
of wheat imr quarter for the ton years from 16ft(> to 
1960 was Ws. 64. i freon 1660 to 1670, 4Bs. 104. ; from 
1970 to 1680, 60t. 84. ; and from 1680 to 1686, 4k. 34. 
The increasing power of tbe agrisultoral party in tho 
ekite is evident urom the varioui legislaUve euactments 
that were made to protect their interests. This was 
etiUfhrthar evident by tho act passed shortljr after the 
e c ee i iionof the prince of Orange to the throne in 1 6S8, by 
“ ‘ ^ ofSt. was granted for every quarter of i 

when the price was at or bekiw 48t.,aiid 
ain in proportioo. Subsequently, by 
^f. 0. aO, all previous duties on the 
com were abolished, while tho duties 
0 ||Mn the importation of com continued 
. Kuot 1907 to 1771b the total amount of boon 
I export! ont of the publio revenue wai 
JUi Uie fonr yeen ending 1601, the price of 
6 97s. 74. thq quarter, being lower than 
doting the ceotorr; hot in the four 
1906 it reaehed fi«r. 94. **ln the 
eyeatn firom 169S tol71&/’ sajsMr. Todke. 
jtotp of Prioet/* ** there were eleven bad 
Hug which the avenge price of wheat wae 
B4. the quarler : fn 4be years ending 1796 
D wnie 007 five deficient tmrreste, nod the average 
j fixr tbb whole half^eniiiiT ranged at fils, tiZ; 

I ta W ng the tenjeei* «ndingl7ll. oaxini wMch t^ 
eem W«ce nmataatly ebore the avenue, the price of 
onfr 20*. 894. tbif qmixtcr.'* Jto flonsldeting 
iheefibeHcFl&e bOtt«|r*.^fi not to bn forgotten tluS 
prieee worn cmdiMifiiy Ihm Mare it wee graiited, 
iiwnaw&2liH*'9ivtMnd intentbm pf tbta 



<XwniXrtiw« 


bowemr, fbalit by iffltttdaffovcnfMvntlmfob^ 
an extent, it bad e(mttterM»tfld the intnatloii Ibfi 
it was framed ; and it vtm not till ftf«7 of^evt 
years after its jntroductMm that, by thoinsrofiMiC, 
population, the conettmptioii came to be tn ammo a 
sure proportioned to the enlamd ^ 

agriottJturists. Alter the year 1780, wfce 

of all kinds of grain ainonnted to 1,997,719 qdhffoltft 
the quauUty exported rapidly deoreased, ana in ITfiw 
it was only about 600 000 quarter*. Alter tbe peieh 
of Paris, in 1673, tbe march of iwprovnment WMmn^ 
aeeeieraird, and the price of wbemt tbce to an unOioal 
height. In 177B an actwac passed dcdarinftbh bounty 
and exportation to ceaae until wheat should bn 4|f , .ahu 
barley 22s. a quarter t and allowing foreign wheal to bn 
imported on paying a nominal dnty ox 64. wheniwer 
the home price reached 98r* a quarter, Tbeoqj^of 
these regulations was to maintam, as for na pocaibin, n 
level rate of 48ir., which was aaaniM to be a folr |ii)ncn 
Imth for gniwer and consumer. The landowners mitad 
a loud clamour against this taw ; and at length, in l78i» 
they succeeded iu obtaining an act raising tbo price pi 
which imporiatiou yas allowed at 64, a quarter to 94*., 
a duty of 2«. od. being impoaed when the price Waa 
between 50s. and 64s., and a prohibitory duty offiia.fid. 
when below ftOs. In 1804 a prohibitory duty of 24*. 84. 
per quarter was imposed on all wheat imj^tad whan 
the lionic price wae at or below 63s. i between 93s. and 
06s. a middle dnty of 2s. 04. $ and above 69s. a nominal 
LdtttyofOd. Tho price at which bounty wm paid on 
^exportation was changed to 46i. i but grain might be 
exported without bounty so long aa the price did not 
exceed 64s. In 1813 and 1814 committees of both 
houses of parliament were appointed to examine and 
report on tho elate of the corn trade; and in 1816, 
after much opposition, an act we# paMcd allowing the 
free* importation of com foom foreign oonnicies. in 
order to bo warchouaed or fe*exportea. bnt forbidding 
tbe importation for consumption nnlCM the pricca 
were, for wheat 80s., for barley OOs., and for oats 
20s. From the British colonies, however, gyaKP 
might be imported for consumption when tun prifira 
were, fur wheat 67s., barley 93s.. and oats 
Jn this year also the bounty was abolished^ I3i0!lgh 
sinre 17u2 the price at bmne had been so hM thal 
nuiie could have been claimed. In 1816 and 1817 the 
harvests were deficient, and the pricei Wlfo raised 


above these limits, so tbat a large quanti^ pTcqm was 
imported free of duty. ,lhe year 1822yfeioedaiiiahilh« 
dant harvest, and the nrieca fell lower than the/ bad 
been at anytime since 1792. In 1823 the act of 1815 
was so far modified as to allow of grain being imported 
for home cunsumption when the priors Were, forwbetl 
70s., barlcv Sfts., oats 26f . per quarter, and foom 
colonics when at 69s., 30t., mud 20s. rcsMctlvely. lA 
order to prevent any violent renotion friMQ a targ^ 
supply of grain bring suddenly thrown upon tbemariiai^ 
a duty of 17s. a quarter was to be laid upon all wIhw 
imported during the first throe months aftst Che open* 
ing of tbe ports, and 12s. thereafter, and other 
or grain in prtn^rtion. In 1825 the impottallofii ^ 
wheat front the Britiab colonies of Korth Amerieg.inia 
permitted, witbont reference to the price at beipiA ofi 
payment of a duty of 6*. a quarter. The foltowlpt 
year a iong-eontiiuied droogfaicaused greait«|q>ir4Mk 
lions as to the harvest, and to prevent lh9dlli|MwM9 
mmscquences that might snaue bad impertalfoAifotttL 
prevenied until tbe season was toq W MWfod K* 

e!S!i7r 

fioient, an order In ootHkefi waglaattafi o» the lat^ 
September, admitting Certalo daaeripttoiika of grain for 
lunue consumption at an abnqct nomtnal doty until 
forty days after tbe first nUfSting 9f bartitment, on the 
ground that ** if the Importalfoplbiriko^ consuroplte 
of oats and oetjnsal, and of xye, pa«A and beaoAo 
not immediately pennlM, Ihmfo great caitie id ^ 
that much distxwai ^ amNte to all of to 

ally tliat fbo garrcmiuatifi wha-tuSer of fona tit ‘ 
foemtime to time, hi order towoveDl'*'-^ ^ 
faent^ tbrt 11 eUiotiriae wenld bare ] 
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1887 Mr OM»nin*r introAtmA ffMn teto Tk® (Mecnd fMahig «f 41 m Cm I*wbiUiiMMled 

tb 0 H<mM of Com moiw o» t^iabjart, the le^nff % e meletUijr of 88, end tie thud feeding, on the 16th 
J*™*®*?*? T^: *!A*®**r omnS^he 0 fHey,hgr» mdofitg of 86^..^ bmng te, end 888 

imMfted free of doty eti^ times for wefehomitagt egeinst the meetore* The dehetss were eeitied oa 
end else ^ IbrlmeeoMomfd^ mth xQueh Mrhoony on both sides, end, in perthmler, 

on neymept^oertein doties, eoeordiM toegndneted the personel dhsverter end motives of Sir mmi TeJi 

fteooentlyeiKl violeiitiyetteehed. On the 18ih 


eended. the frfloi^g yesr Mr. Cherlss Grent (efter- of Mey/3wbi)(ires brooght Into the House of Iiords 
werdsM^ens]g)inMMede senes of r^Q^ons hr the Me ofWen{n|M,eiid elter e senes of sm. 
f^ded M the seme I^nciples ee those of Mr.Oes- meted dehetss end strong o]^tion, the biU ires et 
ni^f esd, effcer • < 0 ^ desl of dJtoaMlm. thw were length serried, and reesived the rwsl sanction on tho 
csrrisd, e^ embodisd In e^ 8 IV. e. db. In Mth of Jane. By this set, 8 A 10 Viet, o. 88, the total 


ni^f end, effcer • < 0 ^ deel of dJtoaMlm. thw were length serried, end reesived «ie rwsl sanction on tho 
carried, end embodisd In e^ 8 IV. e. dO. In Mth of Jane. By this set, 8 A 10 Viet, o. 88, the total 


w it fell. When the p^e ^ wheat wea 68*. end under On end after 1st Febraaiw, 18ti). wheel end other com 
Wa,, ^e dtt^ wes to be 80t. 8d., en additional It of «raa aubjeoted to a fixed duty of It. e quarter, and flour 
duty being fmpos^ for every It, of deiwase in the ami niral of all aorU to a fixed duty of 4M. n owt. 
priee onder OOt. s between fi7t. end (Wt. the dufv was Under the set of 9 Geo. IV, 0 . 60 (from 1888 to 1843), 
l8t. 8if., in ereas ingup to 78t., at and above which there the entire qnsutity ot foreign a heat imported wee 


eaoertelned from the sales made lo 180 of the principal thero were mported 2»«60,0S6 quarters of wheat and 
towns of Wales. Ttie dealers were hound, 6,329.640 of wheat meal and flour; in 1851, 

tindw e penaUy lor each omission, to make weekly 3,831,886 . .rters ot wheat and 8,363,478 owt. of 

reHvmsof all their tales, to the corn inspoctonofthe wheat me • and flour* in 1915, 2,667, 708 quarters of 
diflSBivni towns, who reported ihem to the oomptroller wheat and 1, 904.224 ewt. of meal and flour: ml8b8, 
of oom retuma in London From these reports the 4,271,415 qnnrtcfs of wheat •and .1,9tH>,a58 owt. of 
average weekly priee of each kind of grain wm com- meal and flour; and in i960. 6,8B0,95S quarters of 
liated, and the aggregate average price for the previous wheat, r»,0b0 22'> owt of wbi^at meal and flour, and 


rix weeks; and a certified eopy transmitted to the eol- 7,121.667 quarters of other kinds of corn. The gross 
leotoreof oustomt af the different ports, and also puli- amount of rustonis dntv received from com imported 
fished weekly in the Qna9tit* The dntv on importation into the United kingdom in ISO/ was almost £1,800,000. 
wasiwgaiatedbTthe aggregate average for six weeks. The principal countries from which our foreign com 
In 1828 and 1830, the oropsi»«ingdefIctent. there was a is obtained are Kussia, Denmark and the Dudiles, 
targe iropoitation of corn, tho average price of wheat Pmssin, France, United Btates, Turkw, and Egypt.— 
being about 6fis. a qiiar‘ or. ThccropafromlBIl toisin Ref KnrarhpiNlia JJrtfanntca; jEnguak Cj^ekpmiui g 
b^g mofc than usually abundant, ininortation had MeCulloch’s Commfrnat Dicficscrv. . 
almost wholly oeasod, and in tho last of these years tho Cons Jlnvr is a ront paid for land, varying in amount 
priee of wheat was ai low as 80s 4d a quarter In according to tho pnee ol corn. The principle is that a 
1837 and the five following years, tho crops were defl- certain T»orrion of the produco of the land is to bo paid 
eiont I and in Jaouarv, 1839, wheat was as high as 81s. to tho Isndlord for rent, not in kind, but at its money 
a quarter. The inability of the sliding scale to mam- valne. The quantity is fixed, but the yalne floctnates 
tain anything like a uniformity in the pneo of com «titb the average price of gram, which m sometimes 
being Bbundotiily proved, TiOrd John Russell, in name taken for one year and sometimes ior feveraK In 
of the govommont, proposed, in 18U, the siibstif iitum many parts of Scotland renta are still paid in this wrey, 
of a fixed duty of es a quarter on wheat, 4v fiJ on iiomg doterminod bv the flars-pneea which are flxra 
barioT, and 3s. 4d. on oats j but the ministn going out annually in each county by the sheniF end a jury. {S 00 
of oAce soon after, the proposal fell to tho ground Fiasb.) 

TnlSiS, 61r Robert Peel Introduced and carried his Corwacuxi, Fer-noi'-ss-e, in Bot , the Conisl or 
measure* In which the sliding scale was still retamod. Dogwood fain., a uat ord. of dicotyledonous pleats of 
but largel? modified. tJndor 51s., the duty on wheat the snh-riass Calynflorep, They are trees. imbS| or 
imported from foreign eountries for homo consumption rarely herbs, with simple, exsti^ate, and (wiftibat 
was 80s., deareasing graduslly as tho price rose to from one exception) opposite leavm. The flowers wo gene- 
66s. to 68t.. wbon the duty was 6s., and again dccrcas- rally perfrot, but occasioually unisexual, with a Slipp- 
ing gradwy to Is. when the price was 78s. or up- nor four-lolied calyx; a corolla of four petals, wnh 
wards. The duty on colonial wheat when the nnee valyat© mativation ; four stamrae, alternate with the 
was under 1^. was 5s., and when 6Bs. and upwards, Is. petals ; an inferior ovary, uiusUy two-cell^, hwing a 
One huidr^ and thirty- eight now towns wem also single pendulous anatropous ovule in each estt, and 
added to the X60 which, under the former act, made furnished with a simple style end stigma. The flm is 
rohinis of prices. All eflbrts, however, to maintain drnpaceons. The embryo is in the axis of fleshy a^- 
the price ofWn et an equable rate were in tain, and men. Tliere are nine genm and forty speM natives 
fn 1845 the unsatlafsotorv stats of the com harvest of the temperate parts of Europe, Asia, end Amenoa. 
i'-niid the Mkme ib» potato crop in Ireland created Thev am chiefly remarkable for tonic, febrifugal^ end 
'sariniDS npprsbeiMions of a fkmine over the country, astringent propertiee. (^sCpawua.) 

The Anti-C^-Iiaw Le^o wee also actively carrying CouwAaisTS. in Reel. HM., were the 

on its Qperationa, and monater meetluga were being fottowewof one Tlisodoro Comhert, wto flourished In 
held in dlSbrent parts of Cut eount^, and addresses the latter half of the 16th century, end was aedrotaiy 


immediate thereafter bit Robert Peel, who had for to he a religious reformer whoco^ not woric wiucadss, 
M maqy years been an active sup|k^r of tho corn and that it was not neessswy lor salvatksi to be n 
dttfiss, innonneed that he had been led to ohenge member of any charofi. , . . ... 

Us views on the sublet and to adopt the i^noiples Conr-cuiM, or LavniAii, (MUmtla 

of free trade. On the 27th of January be del-ifled <rs»>.— Theeorn-mke«PP*®r9*obeextMWiv«teipmd 
^ the bouse Un great achsme of oommerotal a^ over the whole continent of Swope, and m HoUaud it 
** 1 ^^*?*%^; flnahy arranged ftiat that is spedany abundant. It » migraioiy. nnhM hero 

MM U taken up ^ the boose en the 6(h about the begitmii« of May. It te about the slse of 
ofFObriMiy. The debate was 6oiifctnn<sd,tM repeal mperiridge. All the foa^ets of lie upper part are 
ndionmneiiti^ intq Ms third week, when it flnrily ldeekish.brown in Me middle, edged w^osIhbo^; 
terirtmMtm the tflh^Februaiy.byadtvMonon biwaet oKve.eth ; firort, J^V.***4 •*'^^*^*^*^* 
MtwSlAhit^t, when 837 mambere toted in fovour Its bebris art extremely Ctf* H wtscl|s for ile abode 
fit Ih* jneasurt and Sio ageiBst it; nq}cri(y« 97. graisgr meadowg, oslerbsd^ uud sueb plaees, iMu it 



xmtvEBsjkt 


mtir tmaHn obwpleUt^ U44eit. let food wonat, 
•aula, Hand lAMett. Thai jiiett ia mipoMa of tender 
wst0r4l«g» end MMi, end from e{((ht to cmiteo eggt, j 
of nynlk>wi»hi»tetet dieted ivitbrnteyepote* 

Opunu, ft 0 f'>iH-a (Int. fformt, n horn), in Anel^fel 
the pteiie Mven to one of the coete of the egre> from its | 
heint of » BOmr eoivtateiiee. 

CoSisBV^ (tfeJ, emrtta, m mmU <•«)« the 

deaii^tion of eomtniaeioiKd QtttArf offlome of the 
towmt orada. Cornete ih the eevalrf nek iMk en- 
•igne of infantry regimente and aeoond lienteiiaste ci 
eneineert, art!m^» and marinaa. Hho eomat ia ae 
caued from oarrjioe the guidon, or amall aqoara regi- 
mental flag. , 

Coanax^A-Putoir, (Fr.) , a new kind 

of wind instrument, astremeljr popular amongst mo- 
dem oomposers. It ia ia roaBly a post-horn with the 
addition of three pistons. Aeeording to Kcenig, the 
earliest IUm of a piseton auggested itaelf to a German 
named Herr Stoheei, who, in the year 1806, introduced 
one sneoessfolly into tlie Fraaoh horn, whereby the 
number of its stopped tones was diminished. Shortly 
after, the use of a second piston was adopted, and then 
€hrtnt» h detupUiom were introdttoed, while at the 
present day we nave metal instruments with three and 
four pistons, ranging from the highest to the lowest 
brass instrumente, each susceptible of a ohramatiu 
scale, not one sound of whiob is of a closed nature. 
The best instruction-book for the cornet-a-piston is 
that by Rosnig. 

CoBgiCB, toH-iiif (Fr. (fomichr), in Arch., the name 
of the upper part oi the entnbiature (tee AnmirKC- 
TUBs) which comes immedialely above the frieze. It is 
divided into two principal 
parts, the upper of which 
projects considerablv bO' 
yond the lower, ucing 
supported by modiUonsJ 
or inutules. The fillet, 
which composes the lower 
part, with an ecliimiN 
moulding and smaller fil- 
let above it, from which 
the modilloni project, and 
an ogee, or bcd-niould 
below it, which separates 
it from tho frieze, is ge- 
nerally enriched with 
denlil'i, especially in the 
CoriDthian and Compo- 
site orders. The upper 
p.*irt is Bubdiiidcd into 
COtnt€«. two 


OardUfr 



, te. Thahtekef 0«jlsridkils. 
forth Am*^ as * idmIiliBte tm 
the treatment <tf lAtoimttteat and i 
The limit sd C woisete, the woinsiti^ 
gent, and hat an aeMJidde^idMit i 



portions,— the coro- 
na, whioh rests on the modillons, and the cynatium. 
Wbioh snrmonnts tJie corona. The term comice is also 
applied to tbe ornamental moulding projeoting from 
upper port of Che walla of a room immediately 
tiader the ceiling. ^ 

OoBirien CbpciblIis, (Sat Cauciai.BS.) , 

Cobbs, Xms (Ang.-Saa.), are certain sniall, hara,| 
troublesome exeresconoes on tho feet, arising iroui a ; 
tbiokening of the entieto or epidermis, and owing gene- 
rally to irriution, caused by excessive presrure or fne- 
ifon on the part. Corns are of two kinds,— hard and 
soft, the latlim being sHnated between the toes. Fre- 
quently a bursa, or bag, is formed beneath the corn, 
which IS apt to inflame and cause great pain and irri- 
tation. In the treatment of oorns, the great object is 
lo mnove all undue pressure or friction ; and for that 
pURKMe, the boote or hhoes should be easy and pliant. 
This will be stiQ frtrther effected protecting the 
oont Willi a small pisoo of thick soft leather^ spread 
with diachylon or other omoUient ptacter, end IimIm 
B hole In cite centre corresponding with the site of the 
com. The fret should also bo frequently bathed with 
warm water, and as much aapOMUMe the com naro- 
tnlly par^ niray, cate being tokeu, not to wound the 
nu>rft,«snsitive parik If the com te sensitive, it 
ought to be occsisioBaaf towked witti low cawtio: 
aS if much inflamed, a warm bread poul^ should 

'^^s&SAzsis^sssislSgsi 

fiSl 



lor flaTouriag their 

wteea, Che oOtamon dogwood of miT - 
dted admted fl»r bnniiBg i» lampo. 

CosoBT, W-oute (Itol, esrredSv ntusMeuk H % 
epeeies of iaeorporeel hereditamtute oelog 
stistenanoft, or to nestve ceitidn aUotasoiiteof nNgol 
and provision frr one's maSnteiiaaoo. 

'' CoBOLui, he-rot*4d (Lat., alttUo In 
inner envelope of the flower, ooasUitiiig of laafr oMn 
called pstefr, and situated, in a oomplete fhnNMh WN 
twsen the calyx and the ■iamens. Iris gwtoM&y fha 
most eonspicuous whorl oforganii,hehit«SjQiaof Ipso 
eolonred. It is, ia lhet» that part of tboidant wwoh 
usually delig^ us most by frt gay appOiwam auA 
frsgnmee. Petals are rarely green, though oaoMten* 
ally this colonr is met wUn, as in suoso Chflw, in 
Hojffk rirtdigcm* Qtmlobua tkidift^rutt and JWu- 
' 9^ tpiruUt. When there is but ono whotl m on- 
(uping orgaitt in the flower, it Is regardsil as tho 
calyx (which tea), and the flower is sidd to be s»e- 
taloid. A petal IS often narrowed below Mto a stmk« 
like tHirLion analogous to the petiole of a huff, is in Ih# 
wallliower ; the narrowed portion is then termed tbs 
unpuia or claw, and the expauded portioii frte Had. 
8uch a petal is said to be unraietdafe or dewed. The 
aUa|.ies of petals are indioatea in botanicsl desoripHona 
by terms easily understood ; such as eUbog, ItmataUtia, 
elliptift otltteularf sMte, and tordattp applied to Ihe 
outlines, and eoncdcc, te tolar, and toof-smsd, npplisd 
to tho forms of petals which are not flat. In detoiibing 
ikeir direction, the terms afact, aoMHkftni, dtseiirtitf, 
and r^axedt are used in the tame sense as when 
applied to the parte of the oalyx. The petals, like the 
s«*pali, may be cither disttnot, or more or leas united 
into one body. In the former oeee the oorolla is said 
to be polppataloua ait dialf/patahua f tn tho latter, sumo- 
patalpna or gampatoima. The number of petals in a 
]H>lyprtHloiiB corolla is indicated by W ipreflx, as in too 
ciis«> of tt polyscpalotis calyx t thus ■% eoroUe or two 
petals is said to be dipatahutf of three, of 

four, ietrapataloua, and so on. When tne ^tels arsiE 
of tho same size and Sontit tho corolla is termed 
tegular ; when they vary in these particulaca, it is said 
to he irragulnt. We 
give >>clow (he wore 
imporlaut forme of 
the regular l>o1yp6> 
tultius corolla : — 

Cruriform. — Thi* 
corolla gives the 
na-rord. CVwcifrrw 
its name. It con* 
cists of four petals, 
usually with claws, 
as in the waUflewer 
(see figure, in which 
two of the petals 
are tamed back lo 
show the clews), but 
sometimes without 
claWs, as in the oe* 

landihe, and the - - « 

whole arranged in theibnn cfa cross. dSaipffy U aem mp 
— oonsisling of five petels With kmgi^aWBMcM tetlhu 
lobe of the calyx, and with fbilir flflfrt uottttOidy 
pteced at right aories to GteSte^UikAMI^efMto, 
single ptak, camaHon, and eateihlto* “^JteSuasoui,*- 
eomposed of flee petaiB, urlthcM, pt WiCh 'VSfysbovt 
claws, and speeadteg In n >si^ tofrUMr, as to to# 
strawberry and sto|M toss. iBiciu 'KtoBSUt^ SAoimw 
loos forms of the megUtor to 

wbtek ito psrtloiilto iisapum Tfasreteuao 

form, howevcMf gradt ImtortMtos, wiily>tlis Port- 
liimaeawa, tmifm Ite tomis fr«ma.dhe‘faAoied 
resemblsacs wQfli jn Um to • hufteiito {fqpHte). 
It is comiK^of ftoputeli, onscfudiwlitoitotor 
Mrt torger^bM tirt otoSs^ te twrm^ toe 
of errtS«»,< twhutotofrm,iadisiu(^»ertov^ 
iimied, jm litotofttosomswhatboiMteyidUto^^ 
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OiiUed ilio keel ot earim; latui two EM Uteral, End 
termed tbe wwjf or ahB. Tbii corioos fomt ie oonmoa 
to tbe Tarious epeciee of jiOEv and a vaat nus&ber of 
plaote which form tbe aaD-o^d. PofdUoiuie#^ of, the 
J^gumieoM. Vihen the petaht anite, so aa to form a 
inonopeUlous oorolla, various terms are used; as tn 
the case of the mottoaejmlous calyx, to tndieaie tbe 
degree of adhenlon ; snch aej^ariUe, cl^, toothed, and 
entire. {See Calyx.) The part where the union has 
Iflhen plaoo is called the tube j the free portion, the 
limbs and the orifice of tho tube, the throat otfaux. 
The moDOpetalous is rrpuhirvrhen tho parts are of the 
same size and form, and united so os to form a rym> 
metrioal bodjr ; it is itteffultvr when these oonditions 
are not complied with. The most noteworthy forms 
of the regular monopetaloua corolla are distiiicuishcd 
as lollowS:»!rit&K/ar.^nearly oyltudrical through* 
out. aa in the central florets of] 
many composite plants. like tbe 
Kfwwort. Chrysanthemum, and 
Milfoil. Compantttate, or lell^ 
ehaped, — Bounded at the base, 
ana gradually enlarging to tbe 
summit ; as in the Uarcbell. {See 
flgnre>*-a, stigma; A, corolla; c, 
calyx.) Infundibuliform, or fun- 
nel-ihapedi as in Convolvulus and 
Tobacco. JfgjMcrater^form, or 
ealiter^Mhaped.—Tbe tube long ami 
narrow, and tho litnii at right 
angles to it; as in Phlox, Auri- 
cula, and Primrose. Jfo/u/r, or 
»heet»ehapeJ . — Tube short, other- 
wise similar to tho prceedtng 
form; as in Porgel-me-not. ffreeoftUe, or pitfher- 
sAopsd.-^Swolien in the middle, and contracted at both 
tha base and apex; as in the Fitrpls Heath. Of 
'iccegidar mouopatslous corollas, tbo following arc 
the most im)tortunt 
Zabiate, or lipped . — 
Limb divided into two 
portions, one over- 
ustigiug tho other, (be 
tube bi;ing left open, 
so thst tho whole re- 
sembles in a degree 
tbe lips and imnith 
of an animal; as iu 
tho Ilnsciuary. {See 
figure.) This form 
is common to most 
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of the plants included in the nat. ord. Ztthh$fa!. 
i^sfseHttcr, or isai4r«d.— Resembling the labiate iu being 
divided into two lips; but distinguished by the lower 
lip being approximated to the upper, so as to close the 
ocifloe <» the tube or throat. It is seen in tho Snap- 
dn^n and Toadflax, The Csfcee/a/e, or slipper form, 
which occurs in Caloeolaria, is but a slight raodiUcaiion 
of 'tiiis form. JAgvlale, or sfn^-sAaped .-^A tubular 
corolla, parity split open on one side; as in the whole 
of the florets of the Handelion. and in the florets of 
the ray of the Chrysanthemum and Daisy* T>igitali- 
/om. pr f/ore-sAopsd.— Somewhat bell-shaped, but 
•Ughtty urregolar: as in the Foxglove. Tbe corolla, 
whether potypetsJous or mommetalons, is subject to 
various iffegularitiea. ariung from the expansion or 
growing ouiwarda of one or more of the petals into 
processes of dtfibrent kinds. Thos, iu tlie Snapdrsgou 
and ValeriiML^e lower part of the tube becomes di- 
lated on ao aa to form a little bag, and the 

oorolta is then termed laeoofs or eiMm. Sometimes 
npeUl, or tho tnbeof aihohopetaRnia ooroila. bcoomes 
prmonged downwards, to aa to form o spur. Examplea 
of asiiiWd or eatearoie petals or ooroQas may be teen 
in the Heartsease. Cmumbiae. Toadflax, and Bed 
Valarian. On the inner aurfaoe of the petals of many 
flowgra there are curloua appendagee in the form of 
Seales Or hair*hke proceasea. Sometimea these scales 
are more or lets adherent, and form a cup<ebaped 
process j as In Hareissai: to this th#temi eereiiois 
eommouty appUed. and^ the corolla which exhibits it is 
aaid to be crowned. If the ooroUa falls as the flower 
opens, aa in the 0ripe*Tjtie. it is rmlaceus j if it fiiUs 
«C aw is generally f)^eoaso« soon after tho opening cdT 
^ Wftower.Uisdae^Mtis- forare lesUncesitiSMiv 
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eietent, and then it nsualty becomes dry and glifiTeiUed. 
as in Heaths and Oampamilas,. ao4 is aaid hs be etor- 
eeeoenZ (The above xemarks are fld>xid^ed worn Bent** 
ley*o Manual ^ JSotmf, to #hieh refsrenoo shonid 
be made by those re<|afnii^ fouerjuforinatigiorei^iot- 
ing the varions forma of the corolla.) 

ConoLI^ABT, kor^-ot^lh-re (Lat. eorofiariiMi; pcoperlj 
signifying a /ir»tuity or donation to an hidivtdual over 
and above his dne), is usualty muployed to desimte a 
accessary consequence of a proposition,— In Qeom.,. 
it is a consequence drawn from some sroposirioo 
already demonstrated, without the aid of any other 
proposition. 

CoBOLLiPLOXA, kO’Tol-le-Jtar’-e, in Bot, a sub-clast 
of Dieotgledonee, comprising those plants which havo 
flowers furnished with both calyx nud corolla, the 
latter being cumposed of united petals ; the stamena 
are inserted on the ooroila or ovary, or free and arising 
from tbe thalamus. The CoroUyiorat are subdivided 
mto^JSpiggna, in which the calyx is adherent^ and the 
ovary cousequenLly inferior ; Mgpoetaminem, u which 
the stamens are inserted into the thalamus, and do not 
adliero to tho corolla, while the ovary is superior ; and 
Epipetalee^ or Spieorolla, ill which the ooroUn arisjM 
from tho thalamus, and has the stamena attached to it, 
tho ovary being aupenor. Fifty-eight natural orders 
aro indiidod ^v Professor Bentley in the aub-closs; 
niimeiy :— >* fi vision 1. Caprifobaccm ftlw 

Honey suck I rd.), CincbonsceiOf Galiacem (tlie Mad- 
<ler ord.), ■liumclliueem, VolmanaceiD, Dipsocaocm 
((IioTos4q ord.), Calyceraeem, Compositie, Campann- 
locrtr, Ijobobaeetc, ('ri>udt'uiu(‘e.'c, Styiiflituiete,yncciiu- 
aceie (llio Cranberry ord.). Subdivision 2. IJgpoeiam 
mtntfff -Briinoniaceu*, Krionci'ic (the Heath urd.), 
Moinitropaueo}, I’lrolauca;, Epneridacece. Subdivision 
2. E)a/>W«i<r.— Ebcimccio (tho Kijuuy ord.), Aquifoli- 
aceoj (the Holly ord.), Sapotai eie, tityracacem, Apo- 
cynsecA*, lioganincem, Diapciisu^ccm, sUlbaccie, Oen- 
tianaevir (tbe Gentian ord.), AHclepiadaosai,Cordiacew, 
Coiivuhnlueeas Cusoutaet.’ip, Polemunioces (the Phlox 
ord.), Solnnacetu (tbo Potato urd.), Atropaceie (tbe 
Deadly Nightshade ord.), Gleacem (the Olivo ord.). 
diisminaceie, Sulvailoraeeie, Myrsiuacem, ASgiceracem, 
Priiiiiilscem (the PriniriNC ord.), , PiiimbaginaoeiD, 
Flantaginiiccas Kydrophyltareic, Boraginaceic, Khro- 
tiacem.N'olauuceir, LabiatasVorbeasccie, MyoporscetD. 
Sclagti\iu;e«e, Pedaliaoeti*, Oesucrsceie, CresceatiaceoB 
(the ralubttsli-treo ord.), llignoniaceia, Acantliaoeic. 
HerophularisceiD (the Fig-wort ord.). Orobanebacem 
(the tlruoni-rape ord.), Lcntibiiloriacen. Tbe natural 
orders placed in the first subdivision were included by 
Dc Candolle in the Calge\(lorai ; tbe CaroUiJlorm of hia 
system being made up of those monc^tuous orders 
in which the corolla is Jiypogynoiu, ana the ovan con- 
sequently superior. Tbe arrangemeni followed tn ihif 
work IS preferable, aa it makes the monopetaloua 
corolla the essential mark of the CorelUform, 

CoKoXATioN. W-e-Hai'-ttANw (fromXat. coiwimz. n 
crown), is tho act of crowning ot conteoraUng s king. 
The practice is veir ancient, as we read in Scripture of 
the coronations of Solomon and of Joash, the son of 
Ahaziah. Oeneralty it has been aeeompanied by 
anointing with oil. which urohaldy originate with tho 
Jews. In the history of xinglana. after the kingdoma 
of tho heptarchy became united, the ceremony of 
coronation is frequentty alluded to; but the first Ba« 
glish coronation or which we have any detailed aeeoUnt 
is (hat of Richard I. hCinute accounts of many of iha 
coronations since that lime have been preaerveo. The 
formulary generally followed in coronations ainee Ed- 
ward III. is contained in the '‘LiberBeffalia,*' preserved 
with great care in the archives of the andchapinr 

I of Westminster. On a coronation the greet oraperB 
of state, the archbishops, bishops, pesra. peereisna, 
and others, assemble at Westminster Almsw. Thn 
sovereign, with the princes and princessea of the blopd 
royal, attended by the offioera of the royal kouaelioldii 
proceed in state from the palaee to the abbey, aocom- 
ponied by (be representativea of Ibreigu powers, both 
resident and extraordinary. On arriring at the weet 
entranee of the abbey, the sovereign is reedived by the 
areal officers of state, and the pobUnassi*' bearing 
the regalia, and then proceeds to ib# robim^chamber. 
Having been robed, he maroheo in proeeMkHi up Che 
nave into the choir, tbe chomtere meahMmle singing 
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th<i royal aathom, and tbe i^tatort welooming lUm 
¥riULiboQt«oC<^ngr»tiiUiUoB. Ho prooeedo io a chair 
of atdto called the HecMnlifoa Cteir. and, the 
aotbeka h ecocloded, the archbiihop of Oanterhoiir 
dedhm him to he the undoubted aorereigu of tw 
malm. The king next paaaM to the altar, ana there 
makCi we JInt offering; and, alter retaming to the 
ehair of state, the Litany is read bv tiro btsbops, and 
the comnuinion service tiy the arohoishop, sssiitM by 
a bishop. The sermon is next preachea bythearcb* 
bishop of York or the bishop of London, niter whkh 
the oath is administered by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. A hymn is then snug, and the archbishop reads 
a prayer, Which is foDowed py the anthem ** ISaook the 
priest and Kathan the prophet.** The archbiidiop 
then anoints the king on the head and hands in the 
form of a oroas irith uie eonsecrated oil, pronouncing 
the words, Bo thon anointed with holy, * Ac. The 
ittvestitiire then takes place, and the arohbidiop, 
bating eonseorated the crown with prayer, wicli the 
asiiiUneo of the other bishops, places it on the 
sovereign's head. The peers and peeresses prosoiit all 
pnt on their coronets, the bishops their caps, and the 
hings of arms their crowns, amid tho acclutuations of 
, tlie assembly, the sounding of truni|>otH, and the firing 
i>f guns. Tfio benediothm is then pronounced, after 
wliKrh the Te Deum is sung. The cnihronizMtion is 
then performed ? and, by the assisUnce of the «rch- 
hisho)! and bisholps, the sovereign is placed in the royal 
throne, and the exhorlatiou Stand llrm iind fabt,** 
&Q.f pronounced. The homage is nest nerronried : the 
archbishop drst, for himself and tiio other lords 
spiritual, repeating the wards of tho homage, followed 
by tho royal dukes, and then the senior of each rank 
ill the peeragn for his own degree. The holy siif-ra- 
nicnt is next administered, after which the final pr:* « era 
nre read, and the blessing prononneod. The sov«>'. i<fgn 
then, after having exchanged the robe of state for tho 
royal robe of purple velvet, returns to the palace lu tho 
same state as faeproceeded to the abbey. 

CoBOffxxxov OxTU is the oath sdiniuistcrcd to a 
norereign on his ooronstioii. lly it he sulemnly pro- 
xifisesand twesrs to govern according to Ihestittufos 
csiublisbed by parlmincnt and the laws ntid c(ist<>1nis 
ot'tfie realm j to Rdiuiuinter law and jualice in mcr4 y ; 
to maintain the laws of Ood, the true prolVvsion of tho 
iTOSpcl, and tho Protestant refonned religum esiubhShed 
bylaw; and to preserve unto the bifdiops and clergy 
of the realm, ana to the churches committed to theu* 
charge, all such rights and privileges as bv law do or 
shall appertain to tnem or any of them. The ouih is 
admioiatered iu the form of quest Urn and answer by 
the archbishop of Canterbury ; after which the sure, 
reign, kneeling before the altar, repeats the words. 
“The things which 1 ba^c here before promivod I will 
perfetm and keep, so help me Goil," and then kisses 
the Book. The ooronation oath, and the ollerationB 
which it has undergone, are amply discussed by Mr. 
Taylor in bis fWoiy nf JUf/altff. 

ConoKXfe, kor'-o-aer.— fbe office of coroner is a very 
nneient one at the common law. He is called coroner, 
conmaioir, becanse he has principally to do with pleas 
of the crown, or such wherein the sovereign is more 
immediately concerned ; and in this light, the lord ^ 
chief jnstioe of the Queen's Bench is the pnacipul' 
coroner of the kingdom, and may, if ho pleases, exer- 
cise the iorisdietioo of a coroner in any part of the 
r^m. But there are also particnlar ovirocers for 
every county in Bngland, usoally fonr, bat scmietimcs 
Bill and sometimes l^er ; and in every borough having 
separate quarter sessions, a coroner is appointed, with 
exds^veliurisdietioii within the borough. This officer 
is ^eqosl antiqui^ with the theiiff, and was ordained 
with mui te ke^ the peace wdien the earls gave np tbc 
waird^p of the oouoty. He is chosen by all the free- 1 
holden in the aseiene county oourfe ; but the eroim 
and ceitnitt lords of franrblses, havtoga cbarfcer froqi 
the etoim Ibr that purixwe, may appoint ooroners for 
certain preeinets sr liberties by thetr own mere grant, 
and witnottx election, lie is ohuaen for Kfe, but may 
be rsmbred being sptade wbidb is en office { 

Inoorapatible with the other, or by the writ de corMO* ’ 
fort txmtrMot on eocomit of engagemeots in other 
busincserioeq^ty by yean or tickneas, or jfor tiiat I 
be haenebbmMUfbt estate (lauds to the amonst oft 
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twenty poonds per onxiam) in the emty^od'lte^^; 
an ineoavenient part uf is gujQiy of ernffixoda 

yadictdl or eifnMsM; bat ^ prMpM is 
I quire, vli^ any person is slain, o^wSluddenly qrSi 

S riion, or under suspicioiui cireamsbuiecs, eohosiydnB/ 
ie msnner of his death. He is also to Btqohw . 
ecmiog shipwrecks, and oertify whflhep wreck «e msM , 
and who is in possession of the gUoda. Conofcntwi.' 
Srsosurc-lreM, he is also to inoutve who were the 
fttiders, and where it is, and whether «ay onb be ms^ . 
peoted of having fonnd and oonoealad a treiWMre. He ■ 

IS a conservator of the queen's peace, end beeomee'. 
a magistrate by virtue of bis appointment, harlng^ 
power to oausc islona to be apprehended, wbdMMV hu 
mqnisiiian have been found wainst them or not. Bis 
minuterial office (se the shenli's substitute) is- to exe- 
cute process in osses where the SherilF nwy be ins- 
pected of partiality, as that he is interested in the snife^ 
or of kiiiored to either the jdaintiff or dMtodant^ 
Jt^f. Jarvis On At Ci/fU« end Zhtlkt q/* Otnmert. 

CoKosBT, knr^-o^H (X#at. eertfie, a crown), SAtn- 
ferior kind of crown worn by ptinoea and noWmnen 
as diMtiiuaive tokens of their several degccci. They 
will lie found Illustrated and described under Qnoiwfr. 

OotrojixL, fcor'-pordi (Vr.ea|N)ral, Ital. head), 

in Mil., the dcaignaiion of a non-commisiiousd offiosr 
who ranks next to a sergeant, and ImmedisiSly above 
a lance corporal. It is the duty of the corporal to re- 
lieve mid plane sentries. Whoa the regiment is on 
parade, he falls into the ranks with the privates. The 
corporal receives a somewhat higher pay than a pri- 
vate, and IS distinguished by wearing two chevrons on 
hia arm. (Se 0 CuBVBOBS.) 

Cottpouxxi (Let. ccrawv, a body) la the name given 
to the linen cloth which Is spread over the consecrated 
bread (corputj or body) after the communion. In the 
Itomlsh and Greek cunrehea it ie an objaot of great 
ravorenoc, and the folding and unfolding of it by the 
priest at the altar is aoeonipaiiied with muohoeremony. 

It is said to represent the wrapping of tho body of our 
Lord ill fltio hueu by Joseph of Arimathea. Theeor- 
norul oath is derived from the anoiont usage Of tOttahv/ 
ing tho corp/>ral to add solemnity to an oath. 

<;oRpr>KAi« VuNienKBiTT. (Be# Ttoauitaii,) 
CoRvouATiosr. jbr>pcr-a»%«ktftt (Lat.), is n body 
politic or incorporate, w called os the persons acn 
made into a liody, and of cimacity to take and rnwat, 
Ac, : nr it is an Kssomhly and joining together ofmaegr 
into one frllowiliip amt brotherhood, whereof one is 
head and chief and the roetare the body, and this bead 
and body knit together make the corporation; alio it 
is constituted of several member^ like unto tbi oatufal 
body, and framed by fletion of law to endiftw in pare 
petual Buccesslon. Of corporations, some are sokr^. 

tdjgrogafAt : tofo, when in one Sln|^e petiKlit, it s 
tbe queen, a bishop, dean, parson^ vicar, or the Wfbf 
cyiyrrycifr, which & most usual, coneisting at va»$^ 
paraons, as major and commonalty, dean and chapter. , 
Ac. Likewise eorporatiotw nte tjpirittuU or tn/g/oroif [ 
spiritual, as bishope, deans, archdeocone, porsonsr 
vicars, and other ecoieidasticd persons ; Isfsyie^ ii 
Titsyors, cornuoneltj, batiuni, and burgksses, 
towns and boroughs ; and some corporatiohs ere m, 4 . 
lou'ed nature, eomposed of imiritaal ahd tempofhlMj^ , 
tons, such es beads and foOows of ooUegci and nos- , 
pitals, Ac. Lag coiworations ere uf two eortCir-cM , 
and eleemo9jfmrg» The eieil are suck as are eveefo^ 
for a variety of temporel purposes, as tiia,idikf at 
queen, to prevent the postibiUty of 0» 

veoancy to the throne, end to pMsemi 
of tho crown entire i a tnayor dr 
and burgesses, or the Uke, for fhe '( 
of a town : others for the edveiieemii 
of commence, as the lmHifog0(nBpieBleehf 1 


other towns, and publle 
parliament or royal d 
carrying on of divgra 
of ]niyvidaAa and 
Socicty of AttliqtiaaieAlfo. 
ooraahAa bodies of CemT 
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aro annexed to nortionlar maoiitrttai asd prof^stors, oerot, be^nirinir Mipeeiivelj to tiia oaTaJn. 
and tiiese etipend* are preceded bv lerviee mad dutj* artiUer?, mm enettim. Anoeg tlie Fencb* IOO,OMO 
El^tnowna/n are each at are oonetitiited for the per^ men. being conalaefed tooinaiij to foaaoiM inny, are 
pe tuai diitribotton of the fireealiM or bottafyoC tbe divided into two or more e^a d'afrade. In the 
^nder to mieb pmona aa be baa direeted or aa tbe Bumion aTBtem* tbe militerj atrenj^h la Into 

mode of govemaaent haa been defined. Of tbiajcind aboat twelve eorpa. wtdeb are etationed in duTdrent 
are all hoapttala for tbe naintetianee of tbe pMr. aiok, diitricta tbcooffhont tbe empire. Tbe AuatoiaafiMoea 
and impotent, and all ooUegoa, both in our nnireraitiea are alao divided in a aimUar manner, 
andontofth^. Corporationa, both tola and aggre- ConrOLiircs, ior^-ftu-Unu (Lat. wpul$n^, ftom 
gate, may pnrobaae. take, and hold Und to them and eorBiie, the body), ia an nndue bolkinesa or aixe of tbe 
their «Mee««Mrt, aa nateral poraons may hold them and body, arising from an exeeaaive accumnlation of fbt in 
their dfirr; but they are auhjoet to the proviaiona of eermin parts. It is impossible to define exaotly the 
tbe law aa toderisea to obaritable uaes and the statutes limit beyond whiob the body can be aaid to be corpn* 
of mortmain, and most have a lioente from the crown lent, depending, as it does, vevrmnoh vpon the general 
to enable them to bold or alien their lands in inort- habit and the state of health of the individual. It most 
main; but aggregate corporations, when of the commonly takes place after the age of for^.bot is not 
elcemnsynary. or eoolaeiastioal. or monicipal kind, and confined to any particular period of life, oeing to be 
corporationa solo, are in genenl restrained by statute found also in childhood and youth. The causes e»f 
from aKenation of their landa. beyond the lu'e of the corpulenco ace both natural and aoqnired. There are 
person who oonstftntes the corporation sole or is the sumo persons who have a natural toadeiney to oorpn^ 
head of tbe oorporatioa aggra^^e. Power ia nerer- lence; in others it may be indncod by modes of fafe, 
theless ffven to them, in soma eaaea, to grant long indolent and sedentary habits, and the tsse of certain 
buildingdesaea. Corporationa aggregate may sno amt kinde of food. The undue accumulation of fat pro- 
besoeo, and do all other acta, by tneir corporate name. ducc« a variety of clFrots. interfering with the vital 
Tkeir-corporate property only, and not the memberv Aiiergips of the body, and incapacitating for exertion, 
indlvidoajly, ia amenable to judgments given ngainsi The chances life arc not so groat among persons of 
them. Their acta are under their common aeal. There a corpulent as among those of a uonnal condi- 
are eome personal aots, however, as to which conveuU tion. All i >1011 or violent measures to get rid of 
eniMhai introduced an exception to tltisrulc. Thui corpulence -i.'O attended with harm; and not the 
a oorporatioa may, throngh its bead, give commaud lo.i^t daugcroua is the popular remedy of vinegar, 
to a baUiff to make a distress. It may make by-laws whioti has tbe eHect of dostroyingthedigestivb powers, 
or private statutes for the better go\i‘rumotit of tho Atfontion to diet, and theavoidaooe of such articles as 
oorporatiout not contrary to the laws nf the bod, nr tend to gon oral e fat, together with active exercise and 
eooirary toor inconsistent with its charter, or mam- tbe countorm-iiug of indolent habits, are among the 
ftetly unreasonable* It mnat appear by attorney, fnr boAt tuouuh that can be employed, £>r. Cbaltnort. iu 
It cannot in pereon. It cannot maintain or be made his Auiall troatige ** On Corpulence,'* gives a variety of 
defSsndantto an action of battery or tbe like; but it cases in which liquor poiauet was used with great 
mnymaiotaui an acUon for breach of contract, and, ciTcct; but this remedy should not bo resorted to 
iaaomeoaaca, may be siMHlin such action as defendant, without the sanction of amedical adviser. There aro 
It is also liable to an ai’tion for damages in respect of nunior.>u4 very remarkable eases of corpoleuce on 
any tortious acta committed by Us agents, and is even rtv'iird. Of modern iustaneea known in tbia country, 
liable in certain cases to an indietmcnt, ns where it was Bright of Maldon, in Ewex, a rcspeetablo tahow- 
allows a bridge, the repair of which belongs to it by chandler and grocer, who died the I2tu of November, 
law, to fall into decay ; but in general it cun bo gtiUty irAO, iu the twenty-ninth year of kin age. Ho wcigluid 
of no crime ku itt corporate capacity. U may also, Gin lbs ; and it is said tliat seven persons of ordraary 
under certain circumstances, be the eubjoct of bauk- sixecnuld bo inclosed in hiawaisteont. Daniel Lambert, 
ruptcy; sain tho eases of ioint>stock, banking, and who is supposed to have been the heaviest man that 
other oompaniei, founded by statute or charter for ever lived, died at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, at the 
trade or profit. AggMgate corporationa that have by gge of Pirty. oo tho 21st Juno, 1^. He is said to have 
tboir ooiiatitution a bead, can do no acta during the weighed 5!i stone 13 lbs., or 741) lbs. 
vaeanev of the hoadship, except only appoiuting Ooufvh, kor'-pus (Lat., body), ia a term applied In 
aaotheir. There may % eorporoHon aqfrrraatr con- Anat. to certain parts of the animal structure: aa 
atituted wiMcai o toed, aa the collegiate ciiorch of tbe eorpna eallotum, the corpora quadri^emina. It ia 
Southwell, in Notringhemahire, whiob oonsista only of also applied to a ooUeotion or body of laws or oaoona | 
prebendarica, and the governors of the Charterhouse, as CurpH^Juria civtiis, Corpuo^urit caacaiei. 

London, who have no president or euperior, but are CoRroa'OaaiSTX (Lat., body of Christ), ia the bmio 
■ oil of equal authorito. The act of the major part is of a festival of the Church of ftome. iostltoted by Popo 
eateemed the act of tho whole. No chattel interest Crbon TV. in 1364. in hononr of the oonaecratea host, 
can go to a eorponfiion solo. There aro several sub- end with a view to its adoration. It ia obaerved on the 
jeotar^ingto corporationa whieh cannot, for want Thursday of tho week alter Pentoeoat, and is kept aa 
of apace, be entered upon here; such as the mode of ono of the greatest festivals of tbe Bomaa Oatoolio 
ereattogtheaa; eome other powers and capacities not church. 

befera notieed ; the mode by whiob they are visited for Corpus CinotnCoiUcn, CAmupas, waafonnded 

the inanity into and eorraetion of abates; and the in 1352 by two societies, or guilda. in Cambridge, oalled 
metheo of diaaotving tliem. For the consideration of Uio guild of Corpus Christi and the gnild of the Virgin 
thene, the student is refimwd to elementary treatises Mary ; and at lint the oofiege bore both namea. Aftei> 
on the auldlK>i* Mvmxoivai. OoimonaTioxs.) war.i« it acquired the name of Bane’t CoUega (by which 
OonroiiAttov, Atm cr, (Sto Tnas awd Goarona- it is still often disUngoished). from tbe adjeuung ohaVeh 
tiow A«TO.) of St. Benedict. It has twsm AHowahipa.-^ght open 

CovNii' Mr (Fr. eetpa, XmA oasp«t» * body), the to all tbe qoeon’a anbj^^ wherever bom; two are 
oamg gvmn in MU, to any body of tioopif without appropriated to natives of Narfelk. and two to the 
refemnee to' the number of men of which it is eom- NorwmK aifeolara on Axehhiibop Parher’t foundation, 
posed. It oan ha applied with equal propriety to a All the fellows are required to take hohr orden wftiktn 
regimeat or battalion, noosiating of asany oonpaniea, Uiree yearn after theiv election, apdtliadegree of B.D. 
or to a shiglo oompany, aa ia the ease of volunteer withhi sight yean alter that of M.A. Tbm are olao 
eavM, when the company ia iaolaitod, and known by a a large nuniber of soholarahipa and exhibstiona eoh* 
diatti^ve numhto and title. with tl^ ooUege^ some of them bring of eon- 

Oo*Mi p*AniiAa, lierriaiHMtri (Vr.)» a term applied sMerablevahie. 
te the lai!ge toetiom into whiob the mititai? forcM of Coxrna CKnnn Coiinoa, OzvQmn, waefrntoded ia 
Bufopa am divided ia a tiaia of peace. The British 1616 by Bichard Pox. biabop orWiaebeatar,fibira pro* 
army isBal large eapngh to be divided into eorpa, but sident, twentjfeBowa, and twenty aehotagMthafetfim 
to wmf oenttnan^ st^ tha military atreafth ia toheetootodlWmithefKhiUmaiid the Motorafrom 
dNM totoajramWcdMtpa, each eooqdete iaitarif nattvae of certain ^perilMdiooctee and oeaatiea. By 

SiiriU!^^K«iyeoc|«d'am ^^proSdad^i?t^*k^w^ 
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Corr9«tlQ!n« Bouse of 


rlttct«d wIUioQt wfiy restrietfoa m to pfauw of Mrtli. 
Tbo MliolAivhifw ttre teoal»to fbrflvo jieora IhHttioAtrt* 
eolatioo, «ad Sceof tlur onmnl t»1o« of £8e, 
with rooQu rmt firoe, Thtro wn uo ibnr oxhlhniofis 
of ihsiime vghko, toiiiiblo (br the tante petidd «i 
the «Aobur»Mp.--Ber. Oit/hnf CaUnSmr, 

IhOft. 

Commoir, Houn OF. (A« Pataomi.) 

CoaatLATiov of vmt PsmcAt Foiosit 
Zdi'-eivN (jAt. con, with; rttaHa, atbrowinp biiek). the 
•reciproeu relation between ipraTitetiofi, the moleonler 
foraes, best and light, eieelmiT, ntid aninul Ibree. 
(See POFOBe.) 

Cojutinon, iber'-re^oe (liel. eeridere). » long pemga 
or gallery In a mansion, or anr large building, which 
aflwdft aecesa to a long range of chimbers that are in- 
dependent, and have no other means of eomninnieation 
with each other. A eortidor may be elosed, or open 
to the air on one side. 

CoHiosiov, (Tiat. eea, and redo, 1 gnaw), 

the gradual eating or wearing away of any siibstimee, 
such M a metal, under tbe aeiion of aeias, by means 
of which Ita nature la oompletely changed by alow 
degrees. 

CoMBoamt SoBUBriTB, In Cliem., bichloride of mer- 
ouiy. (See MBacvBT, Bientonioji or.) 

Cobbaib, ier-eoiref (Ttal. eoreo, a race), a term an. 
plied generally to sea-robbem or pirates, but oriamntly 
used to desigtiale those pirates in tbe south of Knrofte 
who sailed from Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and tbe ports 
r>r Motogep. The)*^ wero directed by their princes to 
littaok themerchaut-vessels of nations with whom they 
were at war. 

CoBSKT, ior'-tet (Pr.). a tight.(lttlng under-dress or 
stoy for the body, worn ny females. It generally con- 
eists of cloth, and is stiffened by whalebone or other 
uioans, and tiehtened by n lace. 

CoBUOAN Moss. (See QniCTnABiA.) 

CoaatxT, }cwt*Aet (Fr,), a light hody-armonr, worn 
by the pikemen about the middle of the 1 7th century, 
fiometiraes tho term is employed to design.ite the 
entire suit under the title of a corslet, complete or 
furnished, which included the headpiece or gorget, as 
well as the tosses which covered the thighs. 

CoxsarxD, or Moasat of Exkobatiow, htre'-ned 
(flax. cersfiiiPdc, o compound of cors, onrsn, and tmtid, o 
piece or nionthfid), was n form of (rial or nurgafior. 
mode use of anciently in England. A morsel of lireud 
was consecrated by cxordsm, and was administered 
asuspeotod person as a test of his innocenoe. If the 
jurrsou was guilty, it was held that the )>reod would 
remain in the stomach and produce palhu- anil convul- 
sions; if the person was innocent, the bread would art 
as a wholesome and mitritioas morsel. Some state 
that the holy sacrament was given to the suspected 
pmspa with the eorsned, while others believe that the 
fatter was nothingelse than the taoraraen tal bread itself. 
It ia related in the old Engliah chronicles, that G«nmI- 
win, earl ef Kent, during the reign of Edward the Con* 
fesSbr, after dedaring himself innocent of the death of 
the tog's brother, took the conned, which, stickijr;; In ' 
his tkroet, killed him, 

CofTBB, (8p.)i is tbe name given In Spain 

and Fortngal to the assembly of reprreentatives of tbe 
nation. These assemblies have been variously consti- 
iuM, and possessed of varions powers, at dilTerent 
times in thwconntriesr They have existed from an 
eariy period, but their origia Is involved in obscurity. 
In Spain, on the dedine of the Moorish power, as 
dUtnet after district wm recovered by the Christian 
prineee. we find ocrtdn potitieat corporations rising up 
ondtfnuting tbe power of tiliejprhieea. In the two prin- 
cipal ttetee (formed liy the nomo of aniimber ofemeJIcr 
ones), Castde and dvagpnj the three Bet<tm»nto$, or 
states of the dergy.oebnity, ecbdinhabitante of enfran- 
chised towns, wero repnieented In the CortH. In 
Aragon the Cortes appointed a judges who decided aH 
qaeaftoae and diepotes between the tog and bis sab- 
jeote, and coofin^ the royal fewer within eonstitn- 
tioBid Mta, In Castile the ifghtBof the states were 
lees aiMttitt, and in partietdap the priviJegeaof the 
buridMr dliMS, Me loss extei^ve than uArsgon. In 
botbooitalries, 1iowever,the tong was dependent on the 
Certii. After the aton of ttotwe togdonse, Ferdi- 
nand and Xsabatta aneeseded In mskhig thammivat 
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independent of ^ Coriest ends 

Casttlvans ettempSed to Mme s 

at a meeting eofriokad atTeledo 1 




^ loby^arl^t. 

the king aKriisiwd this astamtily of theatatee;' ^ 
thia naimier riie clergy nor iMfoOity wens aasoO 
hut depottes from eighileaa of the eitfoa ware aomes 
times convened, only, however* whtfd ahbnidlea 
tn be gmnted. Tbe special privQegns ef the AMgaat 
Cortes were mnch abridged by Vbilm H. hi 1UW|( and 
after the Bpaiilsb war ofsacceeshm, Philip V. defmvad 
those provinces which had J^be^ tn Mte Aaktri^ 
party of the privileges that still remained to them^ 
From that time the Cortes were only oanvanid to nap 
homage to the king or the prince of Asturiit, ot wlwft 
a nuestioo respecting (he snooesrion (o tbethronawas 
to be determined. After 1713 they did not meet lift 
17ft0, on the accession of Charies IV. In Iftflf t|m OaViaa 
were assembled by tbe Junta, and in13|t iptvetmt n 
new eonstitiition. This eTtraiwdInary Oovtoi wM me* 
ceeded by the ordinary Cortes, sleeted aMriling to v 
the new eonstituHon, in 1813 ; bnt it wee dissolveabr 
Feniinand, on hil return in 181A and tbe new oanatN 
tution abrogated. Numerous changes in the eot 
tution and Cortes have since Uken plsee, whfoh 
hmits prevent ns from entsring upon, fflnoe ISIft Ih^ 
have been accustomed to meet and debate ; but heldf 
possessed of little power, they have genendly been 
employed to give weight to one or oriier of (no eons 
tending factions. The histoty of tbe Gortet of Pocto^ 
giil is nearlv the'^same se those of Spain. 

OoBcwnuic, Irec-ttn'-dton, in Min., a mineral eon* 
foining purd altnntna, and occurring In hetagonal 
prisms of great hardness. When ookmred and treoe* 
parent, corundum cunstitateM s^ppMiw, and the gran* 
ular variety is known aS emery, 

CoBCKTTK, kor-wf (Ft.), in Mot., a sloop of war, 
m advice-boat, having fewer than twenty guns. 

CoBvuR. (See Cvow.) 

, ConwkcnMt or CmrirniyntJi, ker»U^(f»e§^ tQr, 
knrH»t a helmet, the calyx enwrapping the fruit), In 
Hot., tlio Oak fam., a nnt. ord. of dlootyiedouone 
plants, in (he sub-closs MonoeKlav^dete. Trees or 
shnibe, with alternate leaves, usually feather-veined 


and aimple, with deeiduous stinoles. The L 

monrcctoiis, the male being euiatercd or in apienta, 
with (Vom Are to twenty stamens into the base of a 
fflcntbrnnouB valvite calyx, or of scalea; the femelo 
Rolitary nr oluatcred, surrounded by an inrOluciW of 
bracts, whioh ultimately form a cn pule round (be ovary, 
which has three or more cells. The fruit is a glatti or 
nut. The plants of this order abound in tbe forests of 
temperate repons, arid a few occur in the high fmds 
of tropical ehmatea. They are of greet imriortaiiee ne 
tirober-f rces : many yield edible semis, aiiri some have 
astriiigcnt barks and cupules. There are abont S80 
known species, which have been arraugod Info 10 
genr*'ft, the most noteworthy being Qaerewi fibaOnk)* 
CnrytBe (the ITasel), (the Beech), CasdmMif film 
Chestnut), and Crwmfiweffoe Horabeam). 

CoxTbos, fori-e-lM (Or. Irorvt, » hoRaot)-; In Bot.^ 
the typical gen. of tho nat. ord. (Bryfocev, whh^ to. 
eludes the common hasel (C. aveUaH<t)t a shrub weft 
known as tho original source of many kinds of o^tdo 
But*. The wild Basel of our woods yields tbw goto 
which are gathered with so much pleasure by eohei^ 
boys I and varieties of the same spedeo-uvodnoe 
diftcrent Binds known as the Wblfo, Jfod, nad 
Salem filberts, tbs Crest and Clustosad nobs* tlfo Bed 
fimyma, tbe Black Spanish, and tbe BgfoefonnMto, 
The vmpottation of nuts into this counis^ it ^ M 


Oonrmi, iwri-iaik (Itot, eofyisJM, to tori., Uto mimn 
given to a paiiicutor fotm of to ft o ii sri eiw e. ft is a 
tod of raem (whiebito), to wtoh tbe ps^eief 
(fiow^.^ks) bseome mdiie^ iriuMfor as tbeyeri* 
proteh tbe fop, an that aS toe Ifowere are about on • 
levri. it iHMim to Mfon epfolfo 
bawtoore.aitomaitototofll|3jp^. WbsinBftdlrilri 
or seco^wFuai «r « gayytob, toltoad of beMtoto 
flcwefotoMdtotolh dodf foito forrisfynm^ii 
eoemnid eoipmh 1^ fMtoifol, to to ioM* fpeelii «f 

xpsto. 






Cos7ifDiPB»je» ilaA,cwrswAu$,mtA arnni of ooiitt feMfind oatidod (a b»va coarndt. wit , 

fera, I bear), in Dot., theoame bf JuMteu toa. aitorne/iMi'giijod to tiham fajdto ooutl wIUmhiI f«Oy) 
•nb-ord. of th« Componiimt wbieh contiatod ef pbrnta and aro axooSwl Itom pfo^g eoato wbas voftteciMarul, 
having floreUall tubular and perfect, or having tobular but thali suffer other jpitoisunaent, at die dlMPStion iff 
find perfect florets in the disk, and tubular and pistil- the judges. In Bsodern nraetiee, no instance, hoirever* 
Jiferous, or Ugulata, florets in the ray. The genus of the airard of any punishment in such^cases hs# oc- 
Chyptatakemum may be taken as an example. Two eurred ; but a person thus suing in fotmd pawperie 
^ecies of this genus grow wild in Britain; namely mavrecover costa thonidi he pars none for the oonnsslf 
C. UucaxtXmum (the ox-eye) and C. $»gelum (the corn and clerks are bound to giro their labour to hiia, bnt 
raarignld). In our gardcms a number of beautifbl not to hie antagoniete. And if a plaintiff shall briug an 
viirietiesof thespeAei C. indtewM, siMNse, and others, action of covenant, debt, detinue, or assiuanait (not 
are cultivated. They are hardy plants, and are remark- being for breach of promise of marriage) , ana bo snail 
able (or the number and the varied colours of their not recover more than twenty pounds ; or, in an actinu 
flowers, which appear late iu the autumn. There is a of trover or ease, and he shall not recover more tiinn 
flue show <if blooming ohrysantbomums in the gardens five pounds, provided any snob action is qomilxable in 
of the Inner Temple, London, every season. a county court, unless the judgment be by default, or 

CoBYTHA, ker>i'^ (Or. koruphct tbo summit, the unless it be certifled by tho judge who tries the cause, 
leaves growing only on the ion), in ilot., a gen. of or it appears to the oourt itsolf that there was sum* 
palms. It inoludes one remarkable suecirs, namely cient reason for bringing tbo action there. To tfaia 
C. umbracul\ferat the talipot psltn or Ceylon, from general role, however, there are certain osceptinnK ; 
which large quantities of sago are obtained. as where the plaintiff dwdls raoru than twenty 

CosuKTic, (Or. kotmeo, I adorn), » a nules from tbo defendant, or where the cause of 

preparation used to whiten or soften the skin, or action did not arise wholly, or in some material 
otherwise to beautify and improve it. With the anctciil point, within the jurisdiction of the county court 
Itomans, the term eometat was applied to those slaves within which the defendant dwells or carries on his 
who woraeniployed to dress and adorn their luistressea. business at tbo time of the notion being c(>mniuuced, or 
CoBUOeOHT,«oi-»oy'*o>ne(Gr.Ji^mfM, the universe; (in general) ‘jorean oificer of the county court is a 
/^ae, genaration), the scieuoo which rolalcs to the party. In < .cs between party and party, the costa 
format ion of the universe, as distiiiguislicd from cos- are taxed b^ an pUicer of the court, who reduces of 
xuomrapby, which treats of the universe as wo see it, increases anj of the charges, aooordmg to a certain 
and from cosmology, wluoh treats of the actual and scale governed or fixed by rules of the cour^or at hie 
pormanant state or the earth a,s it is. Costnography discretion where the item is not included in sffeh scale; 
lioabeen embodied as a science by Baron llunihuldt, and, as between an attorney or solicitor and bis client, 
in bis celebrated work entitled Goimim.'* All cos- either party may have the costs taxed. (tSeeATTOSMSY.) 
mogonista may bo divided into two great cliisHes,— Co^T[ruK, kon^tume* (Fr.), tho term ordinarily ap- 
ihoso who b^ove tliat the world sprang into cxintence plied to the garments, robes, Ac., of a people ; thua 
at the order of the Almighty, and those who hold that the kilt, plaid, and hone of the mountaineers of 3cui- 
tho universe is in itself the body and being of Deity, ).ind arc termed tho Highland cfj«tumc. Tho sevc* 
and, as such, has lieen in existence through all eternity, rul peculiarities in the dresses of doctors, masters of 
Tho farmer are termed TUcistical coaiuugouists, and arts, iMiehclors. and undergraduates, constitute whut 
tbolattm’Fantheisticail. is generally called tbo costume of the university, or 

CosirorouTAM', kM-mo-jKir-iVdtt (Or. world ; aeadeiuieal costume. — A rule or precept m P'aiut- 
poAfSs, oiticen), a citiseti of the world ; h person who mg, by which the artist is enjoined to make every jicr- 
raokiHi himself at hon|o wherever he goes, uiiU is never son and thing depicted sustain its proper charaeier, 
a stranger at any place. and not only observe the story, but that the circuin- 

CosMOYAXA, kot-MO'ra'*iH(t (Or. komot, tho world, slaiieos, the sctMic of action, the country or jdaco, t ha 
and kvntfiu, to see),. an exhibition in which various hiibits, arms, inunnerf., &c., exactly correspond, 
soeues illustrative of remarkable events and dilVerent Cotkrik, ko-/er*e' (Fr.), a friend^ or select party, 
parts of the world are shown. The effect of the pie- n club or assoemtiou limited to a small number of 
tiiras is heightened by throw'ing artiHcial light upon individuals. The word is of French origin, and is sup- 
them j and they are viewed thmugh lenses of great posed to have been derived from the Latin bow 
iiMgnifyinff power, which makes them appear to be many. In tho 13th nr 14th century, when merchatita 
wonderfully iiaturm aud lifo-like. joined together in an enterprise, they formed a ooterir« 

CosKOe. (iSRre CosuoGOirr.) and each subscribed bu quota. It soon lost this slgni- 

CossACKB. (See vol. 1. of this work.) iicatiou, and now only refers to exclusive societies, . 

CoBsva. koi^’eu»» n gen. of night-flying moths, hav- CortLCoy, koMl'-yun (Fr., tu under petticoat), a 
Ingthe followingoharaateristics Antenna* long, rather brisk French dance executed by eight persons. It waa 
slender, furnished on the inuer edge with a series of very popular in France at the eonclusion of the laae 
tratisverae elevated ridges, which resemble the teeth of century, but was superseded by the quadrille, which it 
n saw ; two distinct palpi, thickly clothed with scales, itself a modified form of the cotillon* . 

nnd each three-jointed; head small, upper wings longer Cottaor, fsoV4ij (Anc.-Sox.), a small habitation* 

aud larger than the lower; body large. (SeeOoex- detached from other buUaings, and generally one story 
Horn. ) high . The name was originally appUedonlv to dweJlinga 

Costs, Xmtft (Qorm. Dan. Irovt) , are the charges to of a very humble kind, out it ia now uscu to designate 
wliioU a pertoo. is subject in a legal proce^rding, and a great variety of boildiugs, fieom tbo ornamental oot* 
are a neecssaiy appondago to judgments, but are pay- tages of the 'French to the Bwiss chalets. The rural 
aide lu various interlooutoiy and other proceedings, cottages of England are famed as being the moot beau- 
The first statute which geve costs to nomine to the tiAil; they arc genorally clean aud neat in the interioi'. 
plaintiff, was the statute of Qlouoestor, 6 Edw. 1. and pictureBoue and ornameatal outside. A great deal 
c. 1, OB did the statute of Marlbridgo, i>3 Hen. III. of attention has been given of latoyeaxs to the noooiRK 
c. G, to the defendnnt in one partioular case relative modation of agricultural oottngsB* 
to wardship in chivalry, though, in reality, costs were Corroir. (See Gobsypiusi.) 
always considered ana included in the quantum of Corov, Gvir. (See Praoxmin.) 
dostes^rtiusoohaotionB where damages are given; and CoRoir Mahuvaotubv, hoF-te (Fr. rofon, TfaL 
even now costs for the plaintiff are alwnys entered on ctdeiM, probably fiom the Arab, kofun, flne).<— T^is 
Ibe roll gH. increase of damages Iqr the court. 'With branch of industry, which was known in Indie and 
the .exeetmnn which has been mentioned, no costs China many centuries before it wu introduced into 
wseehllowe^io the d^endaiU in nay ease till the ste- Europe, is now one of the most important msaorae 
tote 23 Hep. vIU. o. IS, stno<whioh divers statutet have tures of Great Britain. Herodotus is the iflnit of the 
been passed, both as regards plaintiff and defendant, Greek writers who mentione cotton : he calls it tree- 
sad rules wd drd|^ of Che courts hsvs bean made re- wooL Both the Greeks and Bomsns auuiorted their 
spectiag thsmi Fumpm. that is, aobh as wili swear cotton from India. At the present day the inlmbitanfe 
iuemseives not vvojrth five pounds in the world, except <tf China ate principally etotirnd in dteamm made of 
t^r wearing i^pesm nad the matter in question in nntivo cotton woven at home* About the lOCh century 
the ceuae, are eiempl* when plaintillli, fiom the c^^»plaat wns extensifely eultivnled, end its 




u»iv£its4]& vsiwmusfam. 
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proAmi in>v«& inlo'iilofli Uioon in S|Miiiy«htfr» 
tJi» tiMUiQflwittra fioanma f(Mr aomc atpaeWUlp 
•t Tlbe4doth«»«*defr«'eofeoamtesteirfly 

md »]ar^ qinuitl^ w«t iiiiad for aail-oloth. Od to- 
coant of tile iin^odice tgtinat the HooHib fKipnltUon, 
the trtfile in wmiiiriiriared toUon wtt only etnied on 
with dfHoa tiid the East. In Italy eotton fatirioa 
began to be nniido about the ttnit perfodi From that 
country the nunmfeoture poaaed into the NeUierlaadey 
and was brought into England by Frotestsat rsrfbgeea 
after ttie etpiure of Antwerp by the duke of Parma in 
Ifidd. As early os 1641 Monchestor liegan to bo noted 
ae a town where eottoo was maonfaoturod. Before 
the i&Tention of Arkwright, the eotton msmifsoture 
in England was of rery sHght importanoe. Arkwright's 
patent for spinning by rollers wss isken out In 1709. 
Previous to that year the weavers, dispsned in cottages 
scattered throoghbut the district, purehsAed the cotton 
with which they worned. Having spun it and woven it 
into eioths, they took their goods to market, and sold 
them on their own account. The rapiil growth and 
prodigious magnitude of the eotton-inanuractare of 
Greet Britain form one of tho moat extraordinary phe- 
nomena in the history of industry. In 17tKt tho Man- 
chester merchants began the system of diatributing 
she supplies of cotton wo<d among the weavers by 
means of agents. A few^yeact afterwards, Hargreave, 
an ingenious but illiterate weaver, invented the »pin- 
a machine by which eight l breads emitd 
t)A spun at a time, against one by the distaff or spin- 
ning-wheel.^ This invention was mneli opposed by the 
working weavers in the district. They desiroyod his 
machine, and compelled him to leave bis imlive place. 
A few years ailtlarwards,^ Eichard (afterwards Htr 
Kichard) Arkwright, a h^dresser, brought out his 
machine for tpinmng 2w rolltfM. The principle of the 
patents taken out by Hargreave and Arkwright were 
combined t»y Mr. Crompton, who shortly afterwards 
invented a piece of mechanism called the mule>Jeuny. 
It prodnoeo a much finer yam than either of the other 
machines. Crompton received a grant of 42 u,(kk) from 
tho government lor liis service. At first the nuile- 
jcnnies consisted of not more tbsn fbirty ipiridlea 
each j now they frequently contain 1,(KX) to a,0iK» spin- 
tlle<«, with whi'eb threads have been pr<uiiiced l,t¥K» 
miles long, and only one pound In weight. The first 
steana-riigine for a cotton-mill was constructed by Mr. 
Watt in 17B5. At this time the application of the 
improved machinery was confined to the production of 
yam i and as tbe difficulty had fomierly liecn to find 
thread enough to supply the looms, so nr>w it scents to 
have been feared tltat it wonld bo impossible to find a 
sufficient number of weavers to work the thread that 
woa^n. I)r. Cartwright, however, supidied ihisgreat 
desiderstnm by bit inventiou of tbe pmeer-fcom. This 
invention was followed by the cy/indrrpriiiriay-woekiMe, 
mvckaiiiettf engraving, and the jirocesscs of calico- 
printing and bleocliing. Calico • rsiNfiva, 

BLSACtfino.) More recently tbe process of spinning 
has been further facilitated by the mule of 

Messrs, fihsrp, Boberis, A Co., of Manchester. These 
moohines do not require tbe manual aid of a spinner, 
but ean be attended to by a boy or mrl, whose doty it is 
to join tbe threads which break during the spinning. 
A great variety of apparatus and a large number of 
machines have been invented of late years ; Imt, fur 
the mdst part, they oonstst of extensions or improve- 
menta of the inventioDS of Hargreave, Arkwright, 
Crumpton, Cartwright, aud Boherts. The ordinary 
proeesi of cotton mauoikertureif os foQnws The raw 
material, when it arrives at the eotton-mill, is first i 
token to the mixing-rooin. 1%e contents' of eooh bag^ 
ore jpreod oat in * borisontol layer of uniform thiek- 
ness, the Contents of the serersl b^^pl forming setiorote 
layers. Tbe heap is then trampled or pressed together. 
The cotton of whkb this es it ie colled, isoom- 
posed to then tom down by a rake from top to bottom, 
and a portion of each layer tbne obtained. If the 
layers eonstot of dilTerent qualities of eotren, a mriform ' 
mixture to time obtained. Tbe quintitr raked down is 
iken eanvered to the wenfdking or tHuoteing maehin*, 
where it to nraflced through two rollers, tmnsfinrred to 
two beslm meto tkrmb oot ell send, seods, and 
other hDjpuritias alter which it to passed tbrongb two 
nofOtoltoriiiidAMoondiurtofheatm Tbedeaaeed 
M7 



eoUoo to then passed tb* ^ysreshNiqr-tee^toie, 

and oBerworde wound in » Heitoy stoto upon wwrgo 
wooden roller. In tlito slate it to Conveyed lAm 
Cardiag-machine, whero it to dmpM out toito pstgBsl 
li^n. (di»c CenDino-MAOBrvii.) Eneh or theio 
hiyen Is made to undergo comprsAslon hittt wgj to A 
rmier, from which it is given ofTra the farm of «' thtolc^ . 
soft thread, into a tin csu. This thread to -cnllsd; 
eUser. Tho next stage to termed denttinf, msd the ' 
moehlne emploved ie ooltod o droipCi^r*/)^e< ftoe!'- 
i sliver to pasem mrough the drawing-firisnie, which 
pletee the process begun by the carding-ittMhine^tiiW 
I fibres of the cotton being srronged lon^tudiiwUy In n 
uniform snd pursllel diction. This drawing opera* 
tion is repeated several times, in order to eorreet nil 
inequalities. The next proeese toro«i<«y,--wooiitittllft* 
tioa of tbe drawing. The cord, which is now eollod » 
rare, being much tidnner, bos a slight twist given to It 
by passing through » eon, which it mode to tetolte 
with great velocity while receiving it. It is then wound 
upon bobbins, and to ready for tbespinning-fnime. An 
too spinning and weaving of eotton diiTer very stigbUy 
(Tom that of silk, Imen, woollen, Ac., they wiU ho 
found desoribed under the articles Sexnitliru and 
iWxATfifo. 8ea-lslaud and long-stsplad EgyptiMi 
rottou are thn vortotiea from which the finer kuidli of 
yarn are Hpurt ; aud from them moaliut, laces, Ac., ora 
made. Cambrics, shirtings, Calicoes, &o., are mod* 
from Braxilian and tho better olasses of Amenoon 
cotton, Coarse yarns, used for making fustians and 
other heavy falwics, are made from the inferior quali- 
ties of .America ond Burst. , From wefts of wool or 
worsted and warps of cotton several yariatiea of Coburg 
and Orb'atiH elollis, mousselinos delaine, damasks, Ac,, 
are miule. Tho Vnrkshire brondoioths are sometimea 
one-half eo|tun. Fabrics are also mode of linen and 
eotton. Bilk and cotton, Ac. Tbe eontinent of Europe 
was ibnncrly the largest oontniner of yarn made in 
England, but now the principal demand comes flrom 
India and China. Iti 1919, 14,743, 07A lbs. of twist were 
exported, of which only 1,901 Ihs. went to India and 
China, fn 19A9, 192,341,016 lbs. were eiportod, of 
winch 41,O()0,:i:»2lbs. went to India alone. The value 
of the yarn exfKirted in 1969 was 119,400,704, and 
the Millie of nmiiuluctured cotton goods esportsd 


1 : 3 .^, 712 , 749 . 

Om'Licno.v, (Or. kofu/r, a cavity, fit 

allusion to the riqi-like leaves), in llot.,«rttdimsDtary 
l«>af, forming part of tiie embryo of a fiowering plant. 
(.SW KunuYO.) 

CotYhxonN, in Bot,, (he HiivcJwort, a geo. of 
plnnrs beloogiDg to the aat. ord. C^ramilaceai. The 
spei'ii'S umKificMM to a common plant on walls and 
rovks in till' >»t. of England. It has long boon in 
use ns a popular remedy in hysteria, and os onexteimal 
appHriiiio- to destroy corns and warta. Of late yooNi 
it has bi’ch frequeutiy cmployod sa a remedy fer 
epitepST. 

CoTTr.xDOKns, Hw-fif-s-do'-nses, in Bet., a «am» 
wwiotimei ajipliod to the sub-kingdom J^Aunetggaieiam 
or floufiring plants. (See systematic arrangement ex 
piauis iu the article BotaWT.) 

CorcAi (Egyptian), km/oMl (Cenirmftt mggp^h 
a bird alwut fliteeu imdics long. The feathrv* of th* 
head and neck are of a metofiie greentoU hue,. whtoH 
nolfiur, passing to a duller tint, maim the blvd'a ampfr 
parts generally, while the under portioni ore Wngt#. 

' Tliey we solitary in thrir balAts, Weeding In hotoiB (a 
tre<*s, and feeding on inti'oto end small reptitok* ' Itiv 
note somewhat resembles that of our endkoo | Mtfd. 
the Arabs call the bird 

these syllables. ' 

Coven, W (qn. Hu. keek), to » spatoWMlw Mtiofi 
of the respiratory organs, ooeMlonlng * ntoliAt «bA 
sonorons expnlsion of air ften the Ooi|i|(hlng 

most (requeiiUy ooenen as m syinptom ed iniMotiier 
ermtplamc, as catarrh. nltuiWf ’ phtbigto, Ae.t and 
henca some nosologtoiB. Wi«o bm -lud to regttrd It ai 
always so. At times, bpwevej^ U to M My idfoptoito 
os any other disease. l4 to of tiw utmost Impomndw ^ 
that the sir-posstM^ to tho tomfis fiheuld be pcffeito^ 
feee firom any obstroeUpu } and hone* tiio tomiXt .. 
trochee, and branchi ori ogdowsd with a tetfhfA 
degree of irntsl»bty,'«»that Msfightestcontnet of • 
foreign body eniMira fto vtotoat gaetomHoiti. 





TH 19 pxcnoirAaT of 


CoumoHn . 


Coufiliinf;, Ihcn, is occaBi<>n«»d bj ao irritant in th«M 

? art». and is an attempt to get rid of thoirvitatiotu 
he air from tho lungs is suddenly driven up with great 
force through the air-psssagm, so as to carry w*th it 
auy causes of irritation tiiat may bo present in them; 
iJougli may also be excited by irritant vapours or 
gases, or may arise from an abnormal sensibility of tho 
baittg memlmne. In most cases cough is attended 
with oxpactoration, but sometimes it is quite dry. 
Wben the mneons membrane of the air^paasages is 
unduly stimulated, the vessels become overloaded 
with mnens, and coughing is produced to effect its 
discharge, as is frequently observed in catarrh. 
This kind of cough is often a chronic diseasa in old 
age, and Is frequently very iroublesotno. The dry 
coughf which is mostly unattended by any expeotora* 
tion, IS obviously of n nervous character, and is ob- 
served in highly irritable, nervous^ and bystericul 
constitutions. The treatment of cough, when symp- 
tomatio of any other disease, will be iound noticed in 
other parts of this work; as CataUsh, Bhohcuxtis, 
Pbtxusxs. Wben it is occasioned by the irritation of 
the mucus, it is to be treated with deinaU'cnta ; as 
mucilaginous drinks and liquorice. Stimulants and 
full diet are to be avoided, and inflammatory symptoms 
careIhUy guarded agaiuat. Sedatives, expectorants, 
aud aperients are often very nselul in effeetiug a euro. 
C^eat relief is frequently afforded by the use of the 
warm foot*hath and worm gruel, with a teu-gram 
Dover's powder after the patient is in bod, and thou 
plenty or covering to euoourago perspiration. In drv 
oongbe opium aud its propnravions should he us«‘d. 
Coughs snonld never be neglected ; lor they are fre- 
quimtjy symptomaiioof orgtruio disease, or may induce 
it. It iliay do not yield to simple remedies, medical 
adrioD ougnt to be sought. 

OoVMAaiK, M-mit-riH, in Chrm., an 

odoriferont crystalline principle, luiiiid largely in the 
Tonka or Tonquia Immui («er DiPTitKvx), thecommou 
luelikitt and iu the sweet •scented vernal gruss. 
It la to this odorlfomus priiioipio that tho pleiuiant 
scent of new-mown hay is due; and by ootubiiiing 
the etsentittl oU of Tonkiir>besns, with other scents, 
perfismers ore accustomed to imitate with great 
accuracy tlio odour of a field of new-moww hay. It ts 
esaily extracted from tho Tonka-bean by digesting tho 
powdered seeds in alcohol. On evaporating the nlco- 
oolio solntlon, crystals of coumarin are obtained, which 
nua be decolorised by diK«»tion with animal charcoal 
and subsocment rccrystalnsation. It melts nt 1U2'*, 
boUs at St which temporaturo it may be distilled 
nnaltered. It# vapour baa an agreeable aroniatie 
odour. It baa n burning taste, aud is but slightly 
solnble in cold wator i warn dissolves it readily, de* 
pocitiug it in silky evystals as the solution cools. It 
tovras sAverid snhstitutioii eomponudt with chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, and nitrons acid. A most irregular 
nnd somewhat anomalous eompound is formed by its 
union with teroxidc of antimony. On treating it with 
perehloride of antimonv dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
a compound is formed naving a composition indicating 
the union of an ntom of ooumarin with an atom of 
torpxlde of nntiiiuiuy. Boiled with a solution of 
potash* ooutnsrin assimilates the elements of water, 
and beoomea transformed into coHinaWc ocu2, which 
unites with the potash. Conmasio acid is obtained in 
brilliant tmuSpiueDt plates bj deoomnoamg a eolation 
of oownsrat* of potash with ^droshlorio acid. 

CouKcUr, kmsii'-stf (Imli. coNrilfom* Fr. coneile). in 
a fienoral sense is n number of persons fpmmoned or 
convened tplitber for consnltatioa or ndviee. In 
modern poUttea, it is generally used to designate an 
assembly intended tu assist the sovereign, and com- 
posed of mettberi Whose chief bosiness it is to die- 
oBBS» adv'ioe, legMate, or decide; it being the duty of i 
the ministers to execute. In Enj^d, Alfred, to' 
whom w« ate indebted for so many wise instUn- 
tiona, l^^tiiree councils, throng whira nil the bust- 


Coviloil 


ueas ^ the nation passed. 


first 


a select 


and hithops aiy^fesdhv the king, and raiombled the 
peasant priyp eonneil, ^e thM waa the wittenaga- 
»ol»«rgsnagalso«Mil of ^a BMion^wlnah wast^ 
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pendent of the ljuag. In the prsaent day, the queen 
boa a vatieiy of eounells to asmst her in ine disonartfo 
of her duties the maintsnanee of her dignity, and the 
exercise of her prerogative. Tlie ffrst oi these is the 
high coort of parliauant (which see); 8. the peers of 
the realm, who are by tiisir birth hereditaiTocHifisellora 
of the crown, and may be called together oy tbe sove- 
reign to impart their advice in all matters of import- 
ance to the realm, either in time of psrlismeut, or, as 
has been their principal use, when no xmrUsment is 
in being. A third councfll bdkmging to the queen m, 
according to Sir Edward Coke, her judges of the courts 
of law for law matters. Bat the prineipal council be- 
longing to the queen is the privy council (wbioh see), 
which is geucralty, by way of eminence, called tht 
eouneil. The cabinet ooumiiu (which see) is composed 
of the more distinguished members of the privy coun- 
cil, to t be number usually of about fifteen. 

CoiTMcib, in Bed. Hist., is an assembly of prelatea 
and other spirituel persons convened for the pnmoso 
of deliberating and making laws for the benefit of the 
Church. There are several kinds of councils r—1. 
General or ocnurocnic councils, which sre composed Of 
representatives from parts, summoned for the set- 
tling of points of nniversd interest; 3. national coun- 
cils, compose ' of the bishops or cleigy of one kin^oim 
or state, hat toss decisions are not regarded as bind- 
ing over thf i^ ahrch; and 3. nrovineial councils, con- 
voked by tlu I'lotropolltsnsiu their respective districts. 
Tho earliest onurieils were provincial; but sometimes 
clergy from distant parts attended, in consequence of 
express invitalion. Tbe metropolitan, as president, 
camo to acquire grsat influence in the provincial 
ominuil. vrhii h nt length became little more than an 
organ in his hands. Vresbytrrs M well as bishops 
worn admitted to deliberate and vote, nnd clescons 
were also present; but it is matter of doubt whether 
I they were allowcMi to vote. Some ore of opinion that 
j the'lsitv ev«Mi had senis and votes in tbe earV councils. 

I Thonumberof councils which have been held at various 
I times IS very great, amountiug, according to some 
■authorities, to i,5i)0 or l,fiOO. Of general or cecu- 
ineuifMl councils, the number is by no means so great ; 
but the diffbrcnt churches ore by no moans agreed as* 
to what are to be regarded ss snen. The Greek church 
ouly acknowledges seven, and the Boman Catholics 
reckou eighteen ; but oven the difflereut sections of the 
latter church arc not agreed as to the individual coun- 
cils that arc to be included in tbe list. The French re- 
ject iboHc of Byotis, Florence, and tbe Fifth Lateran, 
aud receive in their stead those of Fisa, Constance, 
ami Balo, which tho Italians reject. The foUowing is 
H list of tho gcDcral ofinnoUs according to the Bonum 
church : tho first eight were called by the emperors, 
and the rest by the popes. The principal of them will 
be found moro particularly noticed under tbair own 
names in other parte of this woik. 1. The Counofl of 
Bice, which was convened at the <fitj of that name in 
325, and which condemned the Arlan hereey nnd drew 
np the creed known as the Bioene ; 2. the first Goon- 
cil of Constant laople, which wee ooKvoked hy the em- 
peror Theodosius the Great in 381, and which ecttfinned 
more definitely certain pointe of the Niceue creed 
against the Arians, and condemned tbe Mneedoniaxi 
berm of denying the divini^ of tbe Holv Ghost; 3» 
the Council pf Ephesus whieb conosmaed tbe 
Bestoriun heresy: 4. the Counofi of Ohslcedon 
which oondemnea the errors of Entyehee and Dfot- 
corns, who affirmed that Jesus Chnst had bnt one 
nature; 5. tbe Second of Coastaatinoi^ (188)^ Whieb 
condemned tbe doctrines of the *'Thfeo Chlwtem'* 
(see CBAmas, Tamu) and tba htresiee of Otigtn, 
Arms, Maoctlonius, and others; 8. the Third of Cfon- 
atantiiiople (6M>) eonflnaed the oanons of the five 

S rovious eoonoiw, and condemned tbe hereqr 
to Monothclites, which aseuted (hat there was 
only one wifi In Christ; 7. the Second wf Nfoe 
(787) condemned the Iconodasta, and eaiieHoDed the 
worsnip of imhgce in the ohurahess 8. the Feurth 
of Constantino]^ (888) oonfirmed the worship of 
imsges, deposed Fhotiue from the see of OMmtsttli^ 
Dople, and restoved Igaatios; 8. Iha first CoQiwtl ef 
Xeseran (1123) decreed that mveatijIsiM was 
ri^ef theChorehi the aeoond Council of Meraik 


h| Hhttwaeoond Council or tiaieratt 
the titoteur Fofulttuoeootll., 




uNimeuo. imamAtm. 


Oounoawt'V^ir 


«nd «oadeian«d tJ]i« beresjea oT Peter d« Bmta end 
Arnold of BrwK>i»s U* the Wid M9) eon« 

demned the ertOM M Impjettot** of the Wetdem 
end Albigesutes; IS. $e Vomth lAtcm (1S15) tock 
upsaeiiy noiau of » end oondemaed mriovi 

h«fe«S«ti 13. the firatCouiiM of Byoa* (ISi^ ordered 
a now crusede for the reeorerT of the Holy wd, ead 
oxcomiunnictited Fredoridc iL of Germeoj ; 14 the . 
^v*oood of livoee (1371), for refonniog dieSj^ae ead 
the morale of the olergy, and edhoting a onion with the 
Greek church; IS, thaCoouod of l^eano (1311) eoa- 
Uetuued the order of the Templan, and eonfieoated 
their properte ; 16. the CooncU of Pica (1403) deposed 
Gregor/ Xli. and Benediot SHI., and elecMAlex*; 
aoder in their alead ; 17. the OooncU of Conetanoe I 
(1114) deposed the throe cootending popei and elected 
Martm V. in their plaei^ and oondemned the doctrines 
of Hues, WieldilTe, and Jerome of Prague ; 19. that 
of Baale (1131). called to e0hct a reform in thoOhurch, | 
and to bHag about a union with the Eastern church; ; 
IH. the Council of Florence (1139> edWeted a recon- , 
ciliaUon between the Eaetem end Weatem clmrcbee ; 
iiut the act was afterwarda disavowed be the great 
body of the Eastern church ; SO. the fifth Lateran 
cpuncit (1S12), for the suppreuiun of the pragmatic 
aauctiou (which ace), and the atrenctheiiing of the 
flower of the Koman see ; 21. tiio Council of Trent 
<lSlS)s for the refurmatioo of ecelesiaotical abuses nud 
the condemnation of the reformed principles. {Sta 
Srvon.) 

Cot’Kcm oi? Wii la an assemblage of the principal 
oSlceea of a flc vt or an army, sunmiotiefl by tbo admiral 
tir general, for dohberaiion or consultation, or to asaiat 
him by thoir advice. 

Covsrciz., Tovvw. (Sfe Tomr Cowen.) 

Cot'vsnt, or CovvsMLtou, kow^i'-ntl^ is a person 
retained by a client to plead his cause in a court of 
judicature, or tu advise him privately, as it is called, 
in chambers, lUthough (he etiquette is not to receive 
instructions from or to advise a client, cioopt tbrnugh 
the itttervcntiou of an attorney, solicitor, or proctor. 
Among tbo civihans, connael are called advocates ; but 
iu the courts of common law and equity, there are 
two species or degrees,— barristers awif si-rieanla. The 
former wo have dealt with under the word JUAttUisTan, 
and wo slmll treat of the latter iu the proper place. 
From both these degrees some ore usually Hclcctcd to bo 
her Hmesty's counsel learned in the law, the two prin- 
cipal of whom are her Majeety's attorney and solicitor- 
geueral. Queen’s counsel must not be emphiyed in 
any cause against the crown, without succial license. 
A custom bits of late years prevailed of granting 
letters-patent of precedence to ouch barristers as the 
crown thinks proper to bononr with that mark of din- 
tiactiou, whereby tliey are entitled to such rank and 
pnHkudmnce a* are assigned in their respective patents ; 
aometimea alter the qnecn'a attomey-genora), but 
uaui^y next aOer her Majesty's counsel then being. 
Theve, aa well as the queen-cousiirt’s attorney and 
Bolicitor-gencral (when the aovereigu is a king), rank 
prumiaouously with tbo king's counsel, and, together 
with them, ait within the bar of tho respective courts, 
but are not sworn, and therefore are at liberty to lie 
retained in cansea ag^dnst the crown. A coousel can- 
not maintain aa action for hie feet, which are given 
uofc aa/eewpie ul ceedaefie, but ns fitiddam henararium ; 
uoC as a ealatT or hire, but as a mere gratoity. He is 
not answerable for auy matter spoken relative to the 
cause in hand, and enggetted in hit client's inatruc- 
tiona, atthongh it ahomd raHict iqEion the reputation 
of aakl^, and even prove abadlutely groandlefs; but 
if he mentiona an untrath of his own invention, or even 
upon teatruetiona, if it he intportiuent to the cause in 
ha^ he is Chen iiaUe to aa action firom the paitf 
ii\j)arM; and counsel guilty Of deceit or eoflusioa ore 
punisbable with imprisonment for ayear and aday,aBd 
pei 3 pettil ailenoe in the conrip. Ffaetising barnslccs 
are exempt foom serving on juriaa, aa pariA oon- 
steUea, and are privileged fodm arxetit ineivaaM, 
whilst fotef to, fteying a4 sad rttumhiji foom, the 
aimeiior cowts, qiitfftar acMioBs, and, ifmwTkNisly 
r^iunad, pat^oeasioiim (dst AnTiH>ax%Hh]mms» 
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digni^i 


Omiit«9y»o$xih 


F*^Ptt^iL»Bohlaman who owns adonuunacootadltilon 
eouptyi nut aconotitaea asdilMmadon and plentpotia^ 
tilsrias me atyled Qounts without poseeaiing the imosHN 
sary territory. In Boland tho tide haeitevarhMIi 
UMd, ahhoogh roNsf isregalrdedaatlMlimiueqfthob^ 
lent for earl, and Drum a very mOf period the titte 
countess baa been given to tbo wife of aa oarL lb the 
timea of the fiennan rmbUb tbs inferior oflteanb SM 
as the tribunes, preieeta, do., ware known as tjkk . 
coMitm of their principaL Aa a tide of dignitv it was 


^ — m ottt of thtrty*iive provtnoiiil ganansit. 

The Germans, Franks, nud other nations ireulnea the 
title, applying it prinoipany to tbe governow of cities, 
just se iuottf or dukes, designated those noUemon 
were in command of provinciw. During peace tm^ 
administered juatioe, m war they comnumded in (he 
army. Under the Imt of the second race of Vmiiolk 
monuroha, the dignity became hereditary, tn Oormany, 
a count is called grqjr. (dev OnAS. ) 

Count (Fr. cempte), hi Law, cignifles tbe deotamtiOA 
of the oomplaiuaut in a real action. As dschtrwNsn M' 
applied to personal, so eetifiS is appUed to real caMitt ' 
but cQKNf and deelurafioM are oileniimes oonfoundod^ 
and mode to signify the same ihlaa ; so the divkiinna 
of, or separate statements or alWaHons in, a daelaca* 
tion, indictment, or criminal iuforttiatiou, ace caUed 
counta. 

CouNTSvAVCB, kowu'-fsn-des (Fr. eenteiiaiies), ikw 
whole form of the human face, or system of tbO 
fealurcfl. 

C'ovitTSit>lBBiTAirT8, kcwu'-fsr-tV-fff.diifo (Lat. esu- 
fra, against), in Med., are certain substanoas appUed 
to the akin in order to prodooe irritaiiun at some dis- 
tance from a diseased l>art, with a view to withdraw 
the inllaromattun or unnatural action from it. Tbe 
slightpHt class of counter-irritants are rah/drisiri«, 
or such as ineroly redden the skin ; vraioanU, or such 
as produce vesioles or blisters, are a more powsrifol 
class, and not only cause coanter-irritation but prove 
cvaeuaiit; pyoyenie eounterHrrUauiat or rtippwtmta, 
arc still more ovacuant. Setous, Issues, and the aolual 
cautery, also belong to the olnss of eouiiter-irritenis. 
Thcro IS no more valuable remedie) agent Ulan eoun* 
ter*irritation, and none more frequently employed 
with the tirst results; but it must lie rightly timed 
and Disced, not too soon, nor yet too near the seat of 
the disease. It should not be bad rooourae to until fill 
acute action has fully tvbrided, otherwise it may not 
only fail iu affording relief, but mav aggravate tho 
local and general disease. It should also be applied at 
some distance from the site of tbe original oisordart 
and yet not too for removed (Irom it. 

OouirraaurKx, kown'darymitte (Let. emrirw, Fr. 
eott/rf, ngiiinbt; simr . mine), in MU. whenanatiaritiAg 
force are s egaged in driving tbe gallery of a mfoit unoer 
any part of the fortiUeetions of the besieged, tiie fotfor 
oftcu drive another gallery towards tbe enemy** mfoo 
to destroy it, and prevent the injury wkioh would bo. 
* ka if the mine exploded. 


caused to their work ^ 

CovxTXByozxT, komn**Ur*pohUt literally, point 
against point t to nailed from the pginti foriumy tm^ 
ployed in mutto instead of notes, -^a important braim 
<ir musical science, wSdeh eonsitta in the art of 
IMwing mosio in several parts either for a variety of 
voices or iostnimeots; now synony moot with barmony, 
and nearly so with oomposftion ; the oidy dimmneo 
being, that compoaition impUea more of tevowtlmiaad 
of ImagiuatioD than counterpoint. The iDveatfamofl^ 
latter is involved in great obsettritye bjT toWhM I* 
attriboled to Ouldo (a native of Taaeim 
born about 900) ; imt, althoi^ ho jsaa Qw to 
write on tfaie sotgiOt,, which hod amoa 
befozw hie thna, it is obvtono that it Brig hnown to 
•eversl of tbe earlier mjtifoitw/ Ite tail utight 
appears to have been as followi i«*Whtti fbeonaiiwaa 
tntrodbeed into Franeu, ajMmI W, and noad aa na 
accompaaimeni to tho vdbs, I* iwro a foelillte for 
Dimluriott aeveral siHuiltaneoiMiv. Thm^frcm 


wm afoo naod^ titeaaom* 
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Oonntegiwgp 

nloyod hr aernU Rutbon before Ouido) ibow the 
origin ot (bo ert, and at the eRine time prove ifcto 
liBva boon totally unknown to the saniento. PrimHite 
fonoterpoint is now called plain or simple connter- 
puint, to distinguish it Ikom the moaera figured or 
florid counterpoint, in which the mdody is bwitifled 
and the eeneiid cfTeet enriched b/ the ireiincnt intro* 
d notion 01 many successive notes in one part against a 
single note in another. IVhen the laws of counte^ioint ; 
began to tie understood, vocal mnste came to be divided 
into four parts, the lowest of whioh was denominated 
tenant the nest eonntsr tenor, the third nuMue, and the 
highest iriplum and treble. About the middle of the 
15ih oentuiw these parts were increased to sis, and 
were coUod lose, cartfonr, tettor, eontralto, eierro- 
MjtranOt and eopraw. 

OouvrEuacser, kown'-fer-elearp (Fr. eontre, against, 
or opposite I eecarpe, scarp), in Jtfil., that aide of the 
ditch whioh is opposite the rampait and the scarp 
I below it. To form the outline of the counterscarp of 
(he main ditch of a fortress opposite sny of its sides, 
formed by two semi-bastinrai and the curtniu between 
them, arcs of circles should be described in I'runt of 
the salient angles of tho bastions from the angles them- 
selvQS as centres, and a tangent drawn to the arc in 
flront of each bastion from the shoulder of the other. 
These Knos meet in a point in front of the curtain, 
which is called the anglo of tho counter^enrp. The 
ditch is thus contrived that it may bo swept by cross* 
Arcs from the flanks. The conntersoarp of n diteh 
round an outwork is parallel to the rnmpsrt. Some* 
times it is revelled with masonry, and very steep ; but 
if it be constructed to admit of a hasty sortie being 
made on the enemy bv the garrison, it siionld slope in 
a ratio incline from tha bottom of tho diteh. 

WVXTEBSiaNr, koien'»ter-tine (loA. contra, against; 
eignum, sign), the name given to a watchword selected 
by tha ottlccr in conimaiid, and privately onnmmni* 
caied to the guards and sentries posted about u camp, 
or at tho entrsneo to a fortress, who have strict orders 
not to allow any one to pass into the citadel, or within 
tho lines, unless he can give this word, and thereby 
show tliat ho has tho authority of the commanding 
otUeer to enter. 

Couktvji-Tbvob Oluf, from'-fer-fsii'wir kUf, in 
Mus., the name given to the 0 clef when placed on 
tho third Ihic, in order to accommodate the cuuntcr- 
tonor voice, 

Couvnn-TjsiroB Toics, roit, a term applied to Uie 
highest natural male voice. It extends from K or F 
above Cl gamut to JB or C above tho treble clef note. 

CoUMTlita*l{ocSB, kown'^finp hotee (Ang.*Sax ), the 
house or rodm specially appropriated by merchants, 
traders, and manufacturers, to ibe purpoao of keep- 
ing their books, aooounts, letters, and papers. 

Gouimi^,DanCB, kun^-lre (Fr. centre douse), a fivelv 
pointed air, caloulated for dancing. It is of French 
origin, end was at one time so popular as to be traiis- 
plauted into almost every country in Knrope. There 
are no established rules for the composition of airs 
to this dance, neither is it confined to any partioular 
measnre, so that any common lively song-tune may be 
adaptodtoit, 

Connrr, leoara'-fe, in British Geoe., meant at first 
the territoiy under tbeinrisdietion of a count or earl ; 
hut at the present time it is a term, so for as England 
and Scotland are ecmcomed, synonymous with shire, 
(he lattor word coming from the Saxon, and the former 
from tha French, la Ireland the term shire is not 


UMd as lA equivalenl of .county: neither would it an. 
pear to M so .used in the Bagitth oolotoies, or in the 
states of Nor^ America. Some of the English coun* 
Urs are almost identical with the ohi Saxon mogdoms. 
As a (erritprisl division, the county la a eompamvely 
tote introduetioa into Seottondt whilst in Irttond 
ito MMognite is still more reoeat In all the 
ocmpfiea of England, with the exceptioB of Durham, 
WestmMriand, imd Cumberland, shertF* are appointed 
jwaty hCmiiB^mu ijUrm for the eaaeention^ the tows, 
^e eemnmDd of themUitia of a oonnty is vented in 
the lorddtoptewnt. Other county officers are i-^os> 
cerfedvs biA constable, 

baiUlIh, andoore^.. In England there are filtv-two 
Mttutiei, three of^ithteh, Imnesster, Ckeeter, snd'Dur. 
Ms tre caM JtomtMM patottoe (foam patoM, 


CMrk 


palace), bseaose tlw chief oflteer had oiligiiially re^ 
powert, w power to adininiiter jnsthie equal with that 
exerciOM the foonareh in his patoee, 8ootlai)d 
contains thirty-three conaties; Ireland thir^-two. 

Cocimr CoBFonjun, in England, ie a term applied 
to several cities or boroughs t^lch, in oonsequenoe of 
extraordinary privltoges, are enabled to ftmseottntiea 
by themselvee* 

COVKTT CotTBM. (See COtTBlV.) 

Coup, torn (Fr.,ablow), ie a term used in variona 
ways to convey the idea of promptness and force. 
Coup iF^at is a violent and arbitrary political measure ; 
eoKp 4e tMdtre, a sndden and itnking change in the 
action of the scene ; eenp ffanl, in miutary atTairs, a 
ra 2 >id conception of the weaknest and advantages of 
certain positions or arrangetneula of troops ; coup de 
main signifies a vigorous, prompt, and decisive military 
attack. 

CorptnT, kep'-Ut (Ft.), a pair of rhymes, two 
verses ; a division of a hymn or ode, in which an equal 
immlicr or equal measure of verses is found in each 
part, called a eirophe, 

Corvo.HB,l:M>'-poN(y)t (Fr. eeuper, to cut), in Finance, 
is a term applied to any cheque, or other piece of paper, 
cut olf from its counterpart, la a special sensev 
coupons a^** lividend or interest warrants, which are 
presented i payment by holders of debenturos. All 
coupons in - treat Britain must now bear a stamp. 

CouBAKi, kothriini' (Fr. eourani, running, from Lat. 
currerc, to run).— -In Her., when any anitnsJ, such as 
a deer or a dog, is druwn running at full speed, it is 
described as enursnt. 

CoL'KiBB, koor’-f^er (Fr.).— There arc two classes of 
cooriors,~-pabli(‘ and private. Public couriers are em- 
ployed by the government to carry dispatches expe- 
ditronsly and ssfelv to and from the ambassadors at 
foreign courts. They are acensiomed to travel, able 
to speak several languages, and always ready, at a 
moment’s notice, to set out either on honebaclr, by 
hired carriage, or by rail, night or day. They are 
acquainted with all the regulations of passports, dco. 
Private couriers arc servants employed by tho opu* 
lent, w hen travelling in foreign eoimtrici, to iaoihtaio 
their route, by going liefore to make preparations, 
and !)y looking after their lodgings and general accOin<* 
inodalion. 


CoURSino, konre^-ing (Lat. cfirrc, I run), the sport 
of hiintiii|r hares with greyhounds, which follow the 
game by sight and not by scent. The breed of grey- 
hounds has greatly improved in tills country, and 
coursing has become veiy popular. Coursing memgs 
arc held in open parts of the country where hsres are 
ttbiiudant, and tho owners of greyhounds enter tiieit 
respective dogs for various stakes. A jndgeis appointed, 
whose duty it is to decide with reepeot to the merite 
of the dogs engaged. The sport tnen begins by two 
dogs beiug selected for a course. They are rcstnumedliiy 
the <* slipper," a man who holds them by a lo» stroBff 
cord, with a spring uttaclied to their collars. The field 
IS then bcalnn for a hare. When it is fonnd, it it 
allowed 80 to lOO yards start, or '* Ihw," as it is called ; 
the judge then ffivee the word '* go,'* and the slipper 
frees the dogs by meant of the ci^ng. The judge 
follows the greyhounds through the wh«He coiine. and 
awards the victory to the dog which shows the finest 
qualities of speed, endnrenee, and saMoity^ end not 


uooessarily to the dog which kiUe the hare. Oonrsliig 
ie of great antiquity, and ie treeted of by Andeik, wbo 
flourished a.n. 160. It was firetpyaeti^ ^ ibe Gauls, 
and waa a popular sport with the ancient fimeks. 

CovBT, Moart (Sex. cvff,' Lat. esfrid, a eenate^hcM), 
originally meant the pleee inclosed by the buUdilljfiS ex 
a feudal castle ; afterwards it came to denote the re- 
tiniie or council of » sovereigD. (Bie Eotai BooSK- 

BOU>.) 

Cooxr,— In Law, a eodvt to deflned to be a piece 
wherein justice it jndtoietty admintotond ; and as by 
onr exeeuent eOnsutntiom the sole executive power m 
the towe to vested in thepeFsonof the soveraSgn, ft will 
I follow that ell eoorta of jnstlee fwbteh are the meMu 
by which ahe udmiuisUn the laws) are derfvsd foum 
[the power of the crown; for, whether cniatedlTWt of 
par&Basut or letters pidM, or sabeteting pre* 
[scriptioia (the ohly itoechods by whtoii m cMt of ‘ 
jadtoaiura oau «Btot),tlmqttra*a«ibiraltomfo>^ 





gNtfgaffiuu iHfOEiutyoy. . 

Ck>urt» 44witoaty Coiiyfe PteM 

md in tiM UitUii: llim. Xii att ptmtott of «i ord^r of dMitifo. Th« Loodon ootf^ 

tlie«e cotma tlio Mawvgiiku aviipiModlr to oontooti^ Ua «bo powor to tnoafor fbo prdeoodingi nrom om 
tion of kw» to bo olwovo pvaoeot j but oa that ia, to tuattkitoonn to oiiotbor.or teOoooot^r ooortu m tap 
faot,iiapoM»hl»»ihAifttnoro»eiir«sontedbytterJiid|i[o», nojoiritjr to nuoibof ood vaHiio of tbo oredntora 
wboao powor is only oo enonotioo of too rond prb« retolto that tlio pvoo»«dto|tt ahall bo traaalbma to ' . 
rogatlvo. For tba luoro ipoadj. uairem^ ana iinpar- tho euuuty court of aor dintrlct otbor tbaa tba molvOip 
tiu admituatraticni of juntioo betiroco aubjeet aid politao diatriol ; aod tho oourt it to ordar tho aamo 
aubjecl;, the law boa appoinU^ a prodigiooa variety of aecnrdiogly. Aa wo bare boforo to eooie oiteot treaM 
oourte,— some with a iDors Umited, otbore wUb a more of tbo tow of bankruptcy, and ineidentalhr of the nowMrt 
extenawe jurudiotio&s some eonatitutod to inquire of the eouH, the rej^er ia relerred to tjie title vAitx* 
only, othere to hear and determiue ) lome to deter- uvrr. 

miuo in the ilrit inatanee, others upon appeal, and by Coett Banoir ia a eourt incident to ove^ manor to 
way of review. All these to their turns will be taken the kin(;<lom, to be holden by the atewatn witbto thO 
notice of in their mpective ptacre ; but we may here manor. Thia court baron ia of two nfttorea i the otto 
mention one dUttootiqn that runs throughout them all ; aeue/otNarr cioitn, apiiertnining entirely to oopylipldfir«| 
VIZ,, that some oT theili are coarta qf othera itof in wtoch their eatatfs are transferred 1^ aurrendernuo 
nf record, A oourt of record ia that where the aote and admittance, and otlier mnttera relatife to their teuiifo 
judicial proceedings are enrolled on paroliment for a only ; the other is a oourt of common laWi but not oun 
perpetual iDeiiuirial and testimony, which rolls are of record, and ia iNidbre tile freebuldere who nwe auct 
called the records <'f the court, and arc of such high and service to the manor, the steward being ralber 
and euperAmtoant autborUy, that their truth is not to the rcgistriir than the judge. It ntay hold pleas of , 
bo cidled in question ; for it ia a sett led rule and maxim, any ^w^rsonal a<;tioii«, ot debt, trespaaa, on the cave, pr 
that nothing shall be averred against a record, nor the like, whore tho debt ordamagee dunotamomitw 
ahall any pica, or even proof, be admitted to the con- forty shillings.^ But tho proooedtnge may be rcnioTed 
trary. And it tlic existence of a rccurd be denied, it into the superior courts, aud, after judgments givon, 
ehiJl be tried by nothing but itself; that is, upon bare a writ of falee judgment lies to the courts at West* 
sospection whether there be any such rtvord or uu, uiinstrr, to rehear and review the cause; which ciroitol* 
otherwise there would be no end of disputes; but if staiuvs being productive of great vexation and delays 
there appear any mistake of the clerk in niakiug up tlnv court has now- faUeii into disuse. (See CdVSf 4>P 
aiieli record, the court will direct him to amend it. All Tiix llvKuiiKn, and the statute there quoted.) 
courts of record are the queen's courts, in right of her Couni, Cxhtuxl ObiiiimaIi. {See CtatUAli Chilli* 
crown and royal dignity ; and therofore every court of jialCoukt.) 

record has authority to flue and imprison lor contempt Couut of Chita ninr is a court mfliiary held befoiw 

of its authority} while, on the other hand, the very the earbmnr^lml. It has oognizance of eontnwtaand 
crectiou of a new jurladiction, with power of line or other iiinttcrs touching deeds of arms and war, as wcU 
iniprisonmeut, makes it instantly a court of record, oat of the realm as in it j aud from^ its aonteuim m 
B ut the courts not nf record, or those of them, at least, appeal lies innncdiately to the queen ui person. This 
in wbii’h tho common Jaw is adiiiintstered, arc of in- court 'was in great repiitntton in the timea of pure 
ferior dignity t and, to a less proper sens©, the (lueen'a chivalry, nnd aftemardii during our connimtlon with 
court* and these Fre not intrusted by the law with any tho contiiieut by the territories which our priocea held 
povf^ to fine or imprison the aubjeots of the realm, in rrance, but has Jong sinec fallen eutiwly out of 
unleai bt^Alie express provision of some act of parlia- use, on acenunt of the feehlencia of lia jurisdiction aad 
ment. In these also the proceedings are not enrolled want of power to entorce its jndgnmnto, as it call 
or recorded ; but as well their existenro as tho truth neither tin© nor imprison, not being a court of record, 
of tho maitera therein contained, shall, if disputed, be Couut of tiik Crawvi KOBta,— These have M f4-> 
tried and determined by » jury. In every court there clusiv e jtirjHdiclion (bojore the maymr and jiirata of Iw , 
must be, at least, three constituent parts, —lb© «©/<»•, porta), in which ezclusive jurisdiciiott ihequamsorm- 
reue, and Judfjc; the actor, or plaintilf, who cfimplams nary wni dot's not run, A writ of error Itos from lue 
of on injury done ; the rews, ot defendant, who is called mayor and jurats of each port to the lord wardto of 
upon to make satisfaction for it ; and the judex, or the Ciinju© Forts in bis Court of Bbepway, and from 
judicial power, which is to examine tho truth of the that to the t^icrn's Bench. {Sec CfVqPB roa«8t aoA 
tact, to detertoine the law arising on (hut fact, and. if Couats, SuapWAT.) 

any toiorr appears to have been done, to ascertain, Coubt op tux Clxbk or TUB MABXlt.—Thia OOttn 
and, by ita cmcera, to apply the remedy. (Aa to is the most inferior court of oriminol jiirispntoenM hi 
appeals ogoaiiat Uic decision of different courts, eee the kingdom ; hut is incident to every fair ssid niant^ 
ApfiaijT therein, to giinish misdemeanours oonmuttod to aum 

Covxf.AuuxaAi.TT. {See Apmiualtt.) fair or innekar, aa a court of pied poodra (which seA) lx 

CoVlc, Aacu oiCACOir’a, is on eeclesiastieal court, to dcteinimn all diiputOi rMaiing to )>nvato or tdvtt 
but tbo most inferior in the whole ecolssiastical polity, proficrly . Tho object of tbo jurbwlictioa ia pnhel|^/ 

It is bold before a judge appointed bv biuseif, and U«>coBi)i/.arioeofwejghtaard messtirrs, totf/Wbeto^ ’ 
called his otllciaL Its jurisdiction, until the estaldish* they be ol tho true standard thereof or not, whWB 
ment of the Court of Probate, comprised the granting standard was anciently committed to tbo onsWiIjrpf 
of probates and odounistrationa. It has junsdiction (be bishop, wlnv appointed soma dork Under mm to 
ovcw eoclmastical caoaea in general arising within tho inafiect the abuse of them more narrowly ; nod otf^i 
archdeaconry* and to or^nory coses the party may ibis oUlccr, though in most cases a toyman* to oautd 
commenca h(a suit either in this court or tbo bishop'e, the clerk of tho market. , , ' 

thongb in eome archdeaconries tbo suit must be com- Cocbt or Coujfon PnEAC, or, at It to aonKHtoBMi 
megc fi l to the fbrinor, to tho exclasiou of tho totter, technically called, tho Court of Common Scnm, to 
ITrom the Arobdeaoon'a Coart oo appeoL lies* by of tbo three superior courts of eomuioh tow* wmts » 
M Hen. TtU. c. 12* to t^ of tho bishop, court of recon), and in that cnpeeily tahOi OMlhliM 

Oovvf 0f Ancaia. (eke Aboilm.) of oil actions botwomi autdect and •nblect* wniiqnd ■ 

Govt* Of Abh». (Ake Assiaui.) oeption, ineloding ftwmerly toa extowo AM. fhoi 

Cotmt Of BAJrK»vi»CT*-^aris^kin to catet of Sctkms, of which iteUB mtoina tbo 
baokruptqyiaconMniUedtoissftatocoininieBionereaod ciea, (JRm Acrioir.) And wer fcmodtoi of IMg «lna 
to tholoaffee of eonnty courta (oxoept thoeo of the (which formerly oxcidlod idl otitora to UnpOrtomto) to 
metropobtan county couris), mto a ilnai oppoal to the m alwaye exercised on esflliielTatoftodtokton*aa it did 
lords jmtieeo. There to also nenbordinatojurtodteUon id«o over fines and recoTortoa,mdto toOMi tohdm of 
aren to the registrars of the act eeol courts, the asanranee existed* and aCUt deec o^gf thf fermq^ - 
eourtsoflhacommimioBertaro held to tho prhicipsl, conveyonco now cubsUtiilad tor'tMnb^.Fof mmo ' 
or Imttdott dtotrict, in BosSaiEhall Street, and the die- Teaouns,and otoo iHumuimito totthdri^mi^ 
trict courts «ao held to aererol provincial towns. The wso original* and not nanmed (a* to thh-eoto. of ihn 
eubcedinato nowort of tho regudrow ore deioad by Bichequor and Queoifa Mhoh); to baa niwato toNm 
thaBaiikmp& Act^lA01,aM«.lfi2«iidSB; but they cotwidered at tha nttoeipal soot «»f tha leanmigff^ 
hsvo no power to eoasmit or to boor p^dtoputod od- torotoordiaan aenontbatwaan man and man* andto 
Jodieatiott* or n^ qucittoa of tbo afliwaiieo or aao* otytoA by LwdOck# ttotleeh; aAdbej of tbo omnnuNi 
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~ Ooiirt^ CtoBirtrtaKSF 

Juw. It bM the exelarife jaflidSfl«toa of 
nnofiticnis of low rototing to tho xlgliti of TOton fbr 
vAeinbara ^jpatllomeotk in eoaei atotod 1^ reviaing 
borriaton. It bos no ontboritj’, howoran Uko tbe 
Eiohoqner, in mottoM roloting to tbo rotenae. The 
judges are ot present fire in nomber, one obief ond 
four pntane jastiees» ond firom their decision procwed- 
iiiga in evmr moy be token into the Etoheqner 
ehoniber. It bi one of the three oQurte called the 
iMpenoreearti, or the oourt§ at Wegtminttert the other 
two being the courts of Queen*a Dench and Excbeqner. 

Ooinn, CoKsiSToBT.— Erery diocesan bishop has « 
court held in bis osthedral for the triol of all eeolesiaa- 
ticol causes arising within his diocese, ond in which 
probates and administrations were granted previous to 
the establishment of the Court of Probate. The bishop's 
ehaneeitor, or hia commiasaiy, la the judge, and from 
bis sentence an appeal Uea to the archbishop of the 
province. 

CovRT, OonwKWP OF.--Contempt8 of court are 
either direrf, which openly insult or resist the powers 
of the eonits or the persons of the judges who preside 
there, or else are congequtniialt which (without siioh 
gross insolence or direct opposition) plainly tend t<» 
ercate a nniversal ditregara of tlieir authority. All 
nonrts of record are the queen's courts, in right of her 
crown and royal dignity ; and, therefore, ernry court 
of record has authority to iine and imprison for con* 
tempt of its authority. The principal in^tanccji of 
either sort are the following kinds >•->! . Those com- 
mitted by inferior judgea and magistrates, hr acting 
nnjnstly, oppresHivoly, or irregularly, in ailniuiistcring 
those iHii'tions of justice which arc intrusted to their 
dialribntion, or by disobeying the royal writs issued 
out of the anpenor courts ; by proceeding in a cause 
after H it put a atop to, or removed by writ of pro- 
UbHlM, certiorari, error, snuersedcas. or ttio like. 
2, iliose oonunitted by aheriirs, bHililfli, gaolers, or 
Ollier officers of the omirt, by abiimiig the process of 
Che law, or dsoeiving the parties by any nef of oppres- 
sion, eitorliun, collusive behaviour, or culpable neg- 
lect of duty. 3. Those committed by attorneys and 
sdtoftore. (8f€ ATXonifBY.) 4, T!hosc committed by 
jotyiaen in rollateral matters relating to the discharge 
of their office snob aa making defaults when sum- 
moned, refnamg to be sworn or to give any verdict, 
eating or drinking without leave of the court, and 
ecpeelally at the coat of either party, and other mis- 
beoaviour and iiregnlaiities of a simuar kind ; but not 
in the mere exercise of their judicial capai'tties, aa by 
giving a iklse or erroneous verdict. 5. Those com- 
mittM ty witnesses, by making default when sum- 
moued, reusing to be sworn or examined, or prc'- 
varieatmg in their evideuee'whon sworn, fi. Thoso 
committed by parties to any suit or proceeding before 
tbe eeurt by dtaobedishee to any rub^ or order made in 
the progress of a cause, or othnr proeceding ; as by 
XKMi-paytnent of costs awardetl by tiie court upon a 
motion, or by non-observance of awards duly miido by 
arbitrators or umpires after having entered into a role 
for anlnnitting to such determiuation. However, the 
contempt in aooh oasea as last mentioned is, in general, 
OoBsequontial or eonstmotive only; as it implies no 
aotual Aimgard of authority, but may proceed from 
the poverty of tbe party. 7. Those ooranntted by any 
persons in the way of disobedience to the queen's 
writs, or other disrespeot to the oourt's anthority, or 
writmir to a judge privately on a matter before the 
court. Borne of theae oontoiniite may arise in the free 
of the eontt ; as by rude and ooKtumelions behavioor ; 
by obstinacy, perversenees,OT prevarication } by breach 
of the peace, or aav wUfiil disturbance whatever t others 
fai tbe absmwe of the party, as by disobeying or treat, 
ittf with disrespect the aovereign's writ, or the rules or 
proetca of Che court, by perverting such writ or process 
to the purpose of private malioe, extortioD. or iigiistice ; 


tioii of the eourt) of eauses then depending m judg- 
meat} by BtOM or wilful miabebavioar to an offioer of 
the eotin m performance of his duty, or treating 
the pfooaii of the court with aetnal disrespeot or eon* 
tempt} and by anything, in short, that detnouairatea 
«gi^ want of that regard and raspeot whioh^ whett 


Ooiirt of Chttmber 

cmee eouvts of Jntfiea two draritnd of, their authority 
(so Moeesaiy ffir ^e good cT tbe bitagdom) isaiititely 
lost among tha peopm* (Ow Coiixnr- 

icBsrr.) 

Coon OF m CoBomn le a court of keeord- to 
inquire into the matters ceferred to under the erticle 
CoioiriB, <a few. As there elated, bis priUoipel duty 
is to inquire into Che deatba of parties, and bl general 
he ought to hold hii eourt tttwr twtm earvorit, imott 
view of the body. 

Coimi, GotTvsT.— The County Gonrt. aa It ezlote at 
common law, and indmadently of the branch now 
added to It by statute, is a court incident to the iuris- 
diction of the sheriff. It Is not a court of record, Irat 
might entertain all personal actions to nnv amount by 
virtue of a apeeial writ, called Issued out of 

the common^aw side of the court of Clranoery. This 
power was taken away on the establiethmcnt of the now 
iKUinty courts. Tbe meholders of the county are the 
real judges in this court, and the sheriff ii the minis- 
terial officer. All outlawrica of absconding ofibndera 
are there proclaimed, and all popular elections, as of 
coroners, verdcren, and knights of the shire, mnst be 
moile in plrno ecMityfw, or in fall county court. Pro- 
ceedings n^-n removable from bonce into the superior 
courts b) nt of pone or rreorduri, In the same man- 
ner as fr . . .iiindred conrta and oourts baron ; and jQte 
same wr> of false judgment may be had in tbe nature 
of a writ of error. {See reference in Ci irsTS, BobovOB.) 

Corar. Ct .noMAiY, is distinct from the Court Baron 
falthoiigh usually held at tbe same time). Tbe Court 
Baron ia that of the freeholders of a manor, whilst tbe 
Customary Court is that of the coiiyboldera pr cus- 
tomary tenants. It is hold before the lord or lady of 
the manor, the steward, and a jury, called the hosiaee, 
or homaijr iury, who are tenants of the manor. The 
chief business at these courts is to admit tenanta to 
their properly on tbe death or alienation of thepre- 
re<{ing tenant;. Tbe jury make vreseotments oTde* . 
faults Mill deaths of tenants, and assess fines for ad- \ 
mittanco of the tenants. 

CorsT OF DxtsoATBS was formerly (be great court 
of appeal in all ecclMiaatieal courts, but its functions 
have been superseded by the Jodio^ Committee of 
tbo Privy Council. 

CouKT OF KxcBSQUsa was at first intended prinoi- 
paily to order the revenues of tbe crown, and to recover 
the king’s debts and duties, though it has aihoe ac- 
quired, and originally by usurpation, the additional 
eharticter of an ordinaiw court ofjustice between subject 
and subject. It is called the lurabequer (seitceaHasi) 
from the chequered cloth, resembling a chessboard, 
which covered the table there, and on which, when 
ccHaiu of the king's accounts were made up, the sums 
wore marked and scored with counters. It cousiats of 
two divieioiiB,-~the receipt of tbe Exchequer, and the 
court oTjndieialpnrt of it. It formerly had jurisdicticn 
as a court of equity; but this was transferred to tbo 
court of Chancery, except in matters of revenue. It 
is therefore now a court of revenue and a c*yia(t of 
ooramoD law. In the former capacity it ascertsdns and 
enforces, by proceedings appropriate to tbe ease, tbo 
proprietary rights of the crown against the subjects of 
the realm ; in tbe latter it administers redress bstween 
subject and subject in all actions wbatsoev^, cxcens 
in the few species of real actions which still turvlve tbo ^ 
gcn«t*al demolition of that class. These are exclurivelv " 
uuder tbe jurisdiction of the court of Common Pleas. 

It is a court of record, and its Judges are five in num- 
ber, eonsisting of one chief earen and four puisne 
&anms. as in this eourt Che judges are isrmed. It is 
oneof the three courts called the superior « 0 ttrfr,ot the 
eeurie at Weetmineter, the other two being the court uf 
Common Pleas and the court of Queen's Bench. 

COUBT OF Bbobsqubb OBAitvxa.---'Tbi8 is a court 
of appeal to eorreet the errors of oilier jurisdiction?. 
It exists— 1. as a court of mere debate, such causes 
from the other courti being sometimea aqjoumed int^> 
it aa the judges, upon argumont, find ty be of greM. 
weight and difficulty, before apyyudgment la gbun he 
them in (he eourt bww. It tneo consists of oil (he 



court of error. "Ildiim oontists of the judges of tho 
two auperior courfo other than that uhosc judgment 



, ' ijyivgttSAL lyroftMAttON, 

Opiirt>dol Ckmrti of 

la appeiilad Maamt^aitthiii; dcfflaetiTeIjria » eoaM of , of th« ban; Iqr 

taetot in tlio Sfeeli«^#r aliMilier to reviso moh itidj^ fiio trial 9 gt«k% and a nonooui oflTDiider*, 
meot. A writ of enov liia ttcA tills twxt to too lords or eomaBOnotn. m tho iwlibod of porttamsMKty 
fioosoofPoMt. tmorsohiMOt. (iStfs lKMSt»Wxif«.) Tim soorf ^owr 

CovsT Fool, a iMtar moIi emplojed la aactoiit Qu^aabForllamiraflthoMdiirlng^ihttMaUm 

thnrs Iqr nobles and waaltio^ pereona, to snliren tho of psrliaraeDt for tho trial of an indiotsd peor.^ (dlis 
time by Jests and w^f^romariLa. l>urtnic the Middle Z^Sna, Hocst Of .) 

Ages, the oonrt fbol became an indispeiiaablfl officer. CoraT of Fiooluis is a bvaneb to tho 

He usually had his head shared, and wore a foors m Const of Arches. It has a jurtadletlon over all ihoao- 
of gay ooumri, with asa’s ears and a cock's comb. He |»riahes dispersed through the prorinco of Oanterbnry, 
often had beUs attached to his cap, and carried a m tho midst of other dirjceses, which are exempt fSoiu 
sceptre rarioutly fcHnned. The drcse, however, gene- the oriimary^s iarisdictioh, and subject tothomfiro- 
nUy depended on tbe caprice of his master. Trihoulet, politan oftir. All eeolesiaetieal causes arising within 
the court fool to Franeds I., king of France, obtained these petatket or exempt JurisdicUons am orij^ally 
an historical repntationf as did alM bis auocessor cognlcabje this emirt, from which an i^ppeid lisa to 
Bmsquet. Bnglish court Jesters disappeared with the tho Court of Arches. 

Stuart dynasty; one of toe last exntnnljM being Arm- Codxt or Finn Pomsii, or Ftn FowoAn (cwKo 
strong, who died in 1640. Afterwards lialf-wittcd per* pfdim pafveKcii/t), to called fWun the dnsl|f Ihet w the 
Bons were employed as court TkiIs by nobleinou; nut snitora; or, according to Lord Coke, because Jnstieo 
tovanls the end of the 17Ui and tbe lieginniug of tho is there clone aa>'SpeeaUy as dust oau full from the Ibot* 
IStli centnry the custom was entirelv abolirhc^d. Bui the etymolo«i^ given uiby a learned modem writer 

ComtT Of Hioh CoinnaSioir.— This whs a conrt in (Barrington's Observations on the 81 at. R67) ismnch 
causes eooleBiaaticttl. It was erected and united to the more iugenions and satisfactory; U being dertVcd* 
legal power by virtue of the statute I Kliz. o. 1, and Hcctmliiig to him, frnnipiWpiddre(UCj?(HpetlIar|^ taOld 
was intended to vindicate the dignity of the Ohnreh by French), and ihererore sigRifyuig the court of SUCh 
reTorming, ordering, and correcting the ec^leHiaatieul petty uhnpninn as resort to IViirs or markets. It it n 
state and persons, and ail manner of errors, hereaies, court of record inoident to every fair and maficet, 
schisms, abuses, otthnoes, contempts, and enormities, tbongb fallen into disuse, and now in a mannax tbr* 
It was iibobshed by statute 16 Chns. I. c. 11. gotten, of which the steward of him who owns or baa 

CotTBT ov TAB nvNnnSD is only a larger court tho toll of the fair or mafkat is the Judge ; and ita 
baron, being held for all the inhuhitiin(«i ofa )iarticular jurisdicljfn extends to administer Justice for all oom- 
liundrcd, instead of a manor. The /r^fr suitors are tnercial injuries done in that very fair of market, and 
here also the judges, and the stcvriinl the rrg.rtrsr, as not in any. preceding one ; so that tbe Injury must be 
in the case of a court bnron. Causes are cquatly Imhlo done, roinxilauicd of, heard, and determined within 
to removal benoe, and may bo reviewed, us in the tho titno during which thu fair or market is held. The 
court barou, and in practice no resort to this court is court hsa ooguiraneo of all matters of contract that 
over made. By the 0 & 10 Viet. c. (I.'i, s. 1 1, provision enn‘pof^sildv arise wlfhiti tho prccinsi of that flsir or 
is made enabling the lord of any biindreil, or of anv market; nud the plaintifl' mint make oath that the 
honor, manor, or h'berty, having uny court in right eause of nation aroso tlicro. From this court a writ 
thereof in which debts or demands may bo recovered, I of error lies in tho nature of appeal to tbe courts at 
foiurrender to her Majesty the right of Itoidiugsuch Westminster, Tho reason of ita original iaatltution 
cou^, After which it shull he discoutiiiued. Heenm to have been to do justice expeditiously usnopg 

Coumc ov Kustikos. (<!R»e Coubth or Lonoow.) the variety of persons that resort fWiin distant places 
CouBT ov IvoviST.—Oo some occasions, the crown to a fair or market, siiu*o it is probable that no inferior 
directs a eewrt qf'inmity to be held in rases of breach c*>urt might be able to serve its proccis, or cxsoute it$ 
of the Articles of war, the oi/Jcct of w)iich is to asrer- jndgmrnts, on both, or nerbaps cither of the parUtai 
the propriety of resorting to ulterior proceciiings and Ihercrora, unless this court had beau erected, the 
against the party oliarged. romplainant must ueoci iiarily have rtisoited, efcn in 

CoceT'Lkxt, or View ov FBiiirKrM.DGE, is a court thr flril instance, t« some superior judicature. Ocorta 
of record, and iield once in tho year, hut not ofliMUT, similar to (ho pio*powdcr courts were utoal both with 
withlnapsrticttlar hundred, lordship, or manor, before Or<*rkB and Itomans, who introduced fairs into Qer- 
the steward of tbeleet. Its original intent wns to view many an<l tho North.»-F<(f. Fotbroke’s D/efiemuy 4 /* 
tbe frankpledges, that U, the freemen within the liberty. AirhatnHen. 

Becidcs Oiif, the preservation of the peuco and the Coritr, I'uEsxKrATloir at. (*7#s FeEssWATOIW at 
custhement of divers minute fiiTcuces are ds ohjerts. Coi uy.) * 

The Jurisdiction of the court is (he same as thni of the Counr ov ms PxtTt CoFwcfL is the great ednit of 
Bhera'f Toum, or ancient County Court, and extends apueal in all ecclesiastical causes, and tnoae finMD thw 
frmn commoa noisancea, and other matorial ottences cofonies, and was substituted for tlie former appaal 
against the peace and publio trade, down to eaves- court, vtz. tho Court of Delegates, which was cnmnmd 
dropping, waift, and irregiilaiities in puMic commons, of commiviioncts appoint!^ under tbe greatseal. Frao* 
The eourt has grown into a state of desuetude, by tiealiy, all the judioral authoriW of the privy council I# 
reason of its holding its fo^on so $el i-.ru, nud of the now exercised uy a eommiffoc of privy noimciilnra,ctUed 
business, for the most part, having devolved upon the the JuUieMl C'awmkitt «f iht Vriry Covmaift who h«ai^ 
quarter sessions. the alicgations and proofs and make their repoft Uv 

^ CouET, Lofina JrsTrcatE*.«**Th{s is a court of appeal her htsjesty in counciJ, by whom tho Jtidgoie&t' is 
lu Chancery, and eotwisU of tho lord ciiauceijor and given. 

twojudges, called tbe Lords Joatkies, and possesses all CoexT or Quaetbe Sbssiow, or Gtnwm mavitr 
tliejiKiUdiction oxemlsed by the lord ohaurcllor him- Seuioiu of the peaco, a court that muit M wd in 
eeif, iD fitf as his judiend bustnesa iu Chancery ia oon- every county once in every quncter of a 'yogTi'lB 
oeraeiSL witbout preindiee. however, to bis right to ait, 8nit week after ea^ of tbe foUemItig 
«a formerly, alone. ^ tiua eourt (tho powers of which October, the %8fb Peeotnber, the 3m MafChk WfiA foe 
may he exercMBetoolybylts Aall body but bjdther 24th June, Wore two or more JentiOiM of foe |tee6e^ 
of its judges), togefoer wlfo the lord chaiwrellor. or by oue of whom mutt be of tbe ^ecrute. The JfHtfodiotkm 
both the Judgee epart fiwm the lord chancellor, an of the court extends to the trying mfo dfottiainliig of 
app^ from foe master of the rollB and each of the all felonies, misdmueaootini, ana treapaecee, except 
vice-ehaaccnors may be inferred, gr may bo enter- treason, murder, or capital fototiy, whlfo, wheft epm-* 
tained by the lord ommeeUor alone, sitting ip his pro- mitted by a person not previodfor odfiyfetM of ffofoy, 
nec jurisdictiofi; sad from these appellate Jiirisdie- is punishable with tratisiioetptton for life, and oxoe^ 
Bobs an appeal is tumliM to the House of Lords. This cerUiu other oaeneesoaumefUiadJB the iota ofAAd 
la also foe cotnt of appeal iu matters iabankraptcT. Viet. o. 36, of 3 A 6 Vid, e, 38, and PA 10V4ct.d-95, 

CocBT or OrxE Aim TsawaBa, and General G«ol Its jorisdictioa cimpriaea offettoee rektlngto foe fame 
Delivery. The joaadSetkm of this coart wiU be fouiid Uws,1ib|[)rways,aLfoO(Efoi,haatMdoMiforaa^ 
ttuder AMUsi. meat and proviMoa for foe jpoer, eenrante* wageh,' aud 

Com ov FamdAtiiitiit^The court of perlie- a^entioes. Soma offoiaa are proceeded vpoil In- 
oeiif ia foe tupfeme court of the ldiigdoui,not only for ; dictmeut,andrtfaertfoatitiiima^way,Vyfli!Otioo,aiid 
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Court of Quodn’f B«n6h Coitfto, County 

order tlieroupon, whicli i>rooe«dii>i;9 may for the moal Ooobt or Brwisft it • temponoy trit^imaL ereotod 
piirt (nnlesM guarded agalDat by particular itatutei) be by virtue of a oommisMon under Cfaw great seal, wbf^ 
removed iuto Uie court of Queeu'i Benob by wntof formerly uaad to be granted yiw re wa/dattbepieaeure 
tertiorarifacku CaBTiov4.Bi), and be there either of the crown, but now at the diecretton and aominati^ 
<i|iiashrd or confirmed. The court also mabagei the of the lord chanoelior, lord treaenrer, and chief Auetiaia, 
jiitauciol affairs of the county, and makes county-ratee, punmant to the Stsinte of Sewers, ^ Hen. VlIX. o. 6. 
>ii)d Buperintenda the prisons and pauper liraaiic asy- TbeirjunsdicUonistooverloQktherepairsof thebanks 
Jiirns in the county. As regards the county of Middle- and walls of the seafcoast and navigable rivers, or, with 
rMox, two Memionn, or adjourned sesidons oi the peace, the consent of a certain iwoportiou of the owners and 
itre, by 7 A 8 Viet. c. 71, to be held in every calendar occupiers, to make new ones, and to cleanse such rivers 
irtonih, and the first arsstous in January, April, July, and the atreams connected therewith, and is conSned 
litid October respectively, are to bo llio general quarter to such county or particular district as the commission 
sessions of the county; and the seormd sessions in shall express(r name. The conimissioners are a court 
those months are adjournments of the general quarter of record, and may fine and imprisun for oonteinpt, 
flt'Bsious; and a serjeant or barrister-atdaw, of not less and, in the execution of their duty, may proceed by 
than ten years* standing, and in thn oommission of the jnry, or upon thoir own view, and may take order for 
j)ea(*fl for the eonuty, and qualified by law to act as the removal of any annoyance, or the safeguard and 
juob josfcioeof thepcace, is appointed by herMujesty conservation of the sewers within their comnussion, 
to be the assistant-judgo of the court. In many inu- either according to the laws and customs of Borosey 
incipal corporations or boroughs, tliero is also a court Marsh, or otherwise, at their own discretion. They 
of quarter sessions of ibq peace, having, in general, the may also assess such rates or scots upon the owners 
same authority in cases arising within tiie limits of the of lands within their district as they shall judge neoes- 
boroiif^ as the county quarter sessions within the sary; and if any person refuses to pay them, the 
county. But of such court the recorder of the counuissioncrs may levy the same by sale of his goods 
borough la the sole judge, and he is to hold the court »nd chattels, or soil bis freehold or copyhold lands, in 
once iu every quarter of a year, or nt such other iin<i order to pa -iich scots or a-ssessments. By 4 & 5 Viot, 
more Irequont times as, in his discretion, he rnuy ttiink c. tht • •‘e also empowered, for the purfMise of 

fit, or her Majesty may direct. (<S'<-c Custos'Kotc- defraying < u Mpenscs iucident to the commission as 
LOBUM.) in the acl piirtioularixcd, to tax in the gross in eacli 

Conut ov Qubku's (orKiHO's) Uuwrn. »o colled poriNh such inuds as are within the jurisdiction, but so 
because the sovereign used formerly to %'.i ihcro in that siu'h lands shall contribute thereto in proportion 
person, the style of this court being coram ipno re^e or to the hcuidlt rocoi\ed hs compared with the ikuda of 
Tfyind. In the reign of a king it is callfd the JkimjB the other parishes, which tax sliall he denominated the 
Mtiueh, and during the protcoturnto oi Cromwell was genera) sewers uv, and be recoverable by distress and 
etyled the Vpptr Jitnek. It is a court of record and sale. Tiieir eoiidnct i.H under the control of the court 
the supreme court of common law in the kingdom, I of Qiiccn‘)i Ihnch, which will prevent or punish uny 
cootlaung of a chief justice and four pui.'oio jiistiees, illegal or tyranuionl proceeding. Before dismissing 
who are, by their oiHcc, the soiereigu I'onNcnators of the siihjrct, it may Im noted tliat Koms^ Marsh, above 
the peace and supreme roroueni of the hind. Vet nientioned, is in the county of Kent, iormiug a tract 
though the sovereign hirnsolf lined to sit in this court, containing 2>,0i)0 acres, and is governed by certain 
and sCfU is auppiised so to do, he did not, ntnihcr by ancient and equitable laws of sewers composed 
lewis he empowered to, determine nny cause or luotiou I Henry de Bathe, n venerable judge in the reign of 
but by the mouth of his judges, to whom he hath eom-j King Henry III., from which laws all commissioners of 
milted his whole judicis] authority. The jurisdiction sewers in Knglund may receive light and direction, 
of this court fs very high and transcoiulavt. Jt k< ops Court or Siiurwai' is a court held before the lord- 
all inferior jurisdictions within the bounds of ilmir warden of the Ciuquo Ports. A writ of error lies from 
authority, and may either remove thoir proceedings, the mayor and jurats of each port to the lordowai^ou 
to be uetcrniioed here, or prohibit their progress in his 'court of Shepway, and from theace to the 
below. It superintends all civil corporations in the Queen’s Bench. 

kingdom. It commands magiatrates and others to do Court, Biibrttfs*, or SuBRirva* TovEir, or rota* 
what their duty required in every case where tbero is tion, is a court of record held twice Sn every year, 
no other specilio remedy. It protects the liberty of within a month after Baiter or Michaelmas, before the 
lhe<tuh)aet by speedy and sumninry interposition. It aherifl*, in ditl'erent i>art8 of the county ; being, indeed, 
iskea c^nisanoe both of criminal and civu causes, the only the turn of the sheriff to keep a court lect in eaofa 
former dq what is called the crown side, or in the respective hnndred: this, therefore. Is the great court 
crown oifoe, tlie latter on the plea side of the court. Icet of the county, as fbe County Court is the court 
On the crown side, or in the orowu oHice, it takes baron ; for out or this, for the ease of the shei^, was 
cognitanee of all criminal oases, from treuMon down to taken the court leti, or view q/yrojikp/edyd, whioh ee*. 
the moat trivial miedemeanonr or breneli of tlurpenco, Coubts, Bobodoh, were originally founded frum the 

Into this court indictmentB iVom all inrenor courts favour of the crown to particular distriots, for theecii* 
may be removed by writ of certiorari, aud the manner venience of the inhabitaots, that they migh^roseonte 
of trial in this court is either at bar (which rarely their suits, and receive jusUee at Ime. The courts 
lispprns) or at rmi priu». On the plea side, or civil at Westminster have, for the most part, a coneorrent 
brniieb. tt enjoys a general jurisdiction and cognisance jurisdiction with them, or else a euperiutendency over 
over all actions between ancgect and subject, those of them. Their proceedings onght tow according to the 
the real class only excepted, which are entertained by course of the common law, unJets otherwise or^red 
the ormrt of Cominou Pleas. It does not meddle, by parliament. By the Municipal Act, 6 AfiWill. IV. 
however, with matters of revenue, which belong to the c. 70, the recorder is to be the Judge in any eonri of 
court of Exchequer. It is one of the three courts record for civil actions in the boroughs lo which the 
called the Sapmor eourh, or ceerfs at Jf'ctfmMtr. act extends, if snoh court be not regolated by the pro- 
the other two being the courts of Common Pleas ana visions of any looel act ; but he may appoint n deputy. 
Bxohequer. A writ of error lies fkom this coggt lo the From these courts, where they are courts of record, a 
X^heqnsr Chamber. <Sift CmmomsBi.) wnt of error lies in general to the court ot Qoeeo'a 

CooBT, Bcuo, is one of the bmoebes of the court Bench. A detailed statement aa to all the borough 
Chancery, presided over by a Judge who is esiled coarts, county courts, courts of tequesta, and other 
the JjMer of ih$ Bells, and who was originally ap- local oonits throughout the kingsUnn (ai they mdatvd 
pm aMitite ly tor the superintendence of the writs snd previously to the 9 & 10 Viet. o. 95>. sh^ng the 
to ito common-law department, extentoi their jurisdiction, authority under which 

but Mpliimed also to sit on the equity side as a aepa- they were lieldr aud their fomt of procesa, Ac., will ha 
rate tbCfigh si^rdmate iudge. lie has jurisdictioD found in the fourth Beport of the wnsmon Law Com* 
In nU pmewnge iu equity, except such at, by the miscionere. Appendix, Rut XL No, S. 
noncee of xppropnated lo the great Count on CbakcibmM or na UitJTttiimA 

ueal alone. The act ofX A 9 Tmt«e, 94, veated in him (See UirivxismBa.} 

|b« enstody ^the pnblfo ree^. Oomm, CDtnr*t.^-Tbe Becesaity being fidt of eetsh- 

CovBf ov Aiatiov* (d^dBtuoir, CoVK OV.J jliehfaif tiwongCut tbewbcjekingj^tomontieilmhigy 




UNtVEJBdiL IKF0BMATlO^\ 

Ooturtt, Oottnty €^o^rti, »fal Ptiiw 

and imlforiB phm of prooeedini; for of nil doblii irhefo tbo pononol HtoU it umtor tho voltt* 9f jfiSOO^ 

and deituind* Uelow % oortoin •mount, it mm oonctivvd nnd die rem it usdor tho voluO of jC 9(X). uDto 
tbot ooor ibforior ooorlo, with hnpmod mftohhtoijr and tho <hpfrij^M^DftiMa 4ef» }633, the propriotnr tatf 
•nunptojuiifsdiotioorittiffhtsdTMtoEftoafl/bocfMtiid Ulco proooodioiio in the oowri ortho dioMot wMiltt 
odder the noroo of CodJifjr whioh et^nld which nnj piiwcj he* hoeq eOttmlttad, for thoreeov^ 
•• It were, • braneh Of fthnt ladent end wtll4ctaowii of demeipm sneteinod by iwommi of tho pireoy; The 
iimtitutioii. This design wee eerried oot hr fbe etetoto ^dgo of • oonn^ oourt miiy hnwe hie wernuit for the 
9 d; 10 Tiet. o. 95. By the eflbct of thii eot. end of epprohoneion of efocoodiMy d^hfere, iwom to he tn^ 
ordon of coancUeabwquently mode thereon, purenent dented £20 or npirerda (««e Aneeirr)! endmeyper* 
to its proviiione, tho eourta of reqnait, whioh this coart form ell each dotiee releting to oensee or innum 
was intended to sttpenedci hare in general been nbo- depending fo ehuecefy, or any judge thereof, or before 
Hshed. The act prt)vi(lea, that for all purposes, except the chancellor in tho exercise of any aoUiority belong* 
those within the jurisdiction of tho new courts to be ing to him necessary or proper to lie done in hisdislrttw. 
hobicn thereunder, the county oourta shall be holdeu at the chancellor from time to time by a general otdeir 
■a before. By the act referred to and subsequent may direct. It will l>e thus seen that the eonstitutloB 
etotntes, the jurisdictiem of the oouniy courts extends of these courts hat been a great boon to -the country, 
oarer England, except the city of London, and has been by enabling suitors at a oomparatiTelv smalleXpettae io 
from time to time materially enlarged. It includes ail obtain justice, in a great number of inatanoes, without 
pleas of personal actions where tlie debt or damage running the risk of incurring the loss, delay, knd reia* 
claimed U not more tfaaii £60, whether on balance of tion of haring to reeort to the snnerior courts, which 
account or otherwise, or when reduced by sct*o(r under frequently operated as a denial of juatice altogether } 
that turn, with the exception, however, of actions of and thiTe is little doubt but that In process of time, by 
ejectment, or in which the title to any incorporeal the gradusl enlargement of their Jurisdiction, ihesa 
hereditameut, or to any toll, fiiir. market, or franchise, inbunulH will become local justice-seats for the iraat* 

, almll be in qtteation. or in which the validity of any action of all legal business, oxdcnt that of the superior 
devise, hequest, or limitation under will or settlement class, for the determination of which the highest legal 
may be dispuUri, except as hereinafter mentioned ; or acumen may bo required. 

for any inuliciouR prosecution, libel, slander, scdiic. OoraTrt or tbi iiucuY Ot LsHCaMrxs. (jffsePitiA* 
tion. or breach of promise of marriage. It also ex* tinmCovhth.) 

teiuid ti> the reeoiery of any demand not exceeding (?oniT.s or UoauAW. (^e# PAXATrirx Couhts.) 

£A0, which is the whole or part of Iho unliquidated CoviiTS, FonxsT.— These have fallen into absolute 
balance ol a pnrtiiership account, or clsimed by way desnetude. although certain branches are ennrit of 
of distribuiive share under au intestacy, or as legacy record. They consist of the courts of attaehmimt, of 
under a will. It has concurrent power’with the siipe* rrffard, of siretnmo/e, and of A» the eon- 

rinrcouTiM to give suininary judgment in actions upon stitution of these courts is- a subject more for the 
bills of exchange where the claim does not exceed antiqnsry than the general reader, we consider it 
£60. It has power to proceed in cases of replevin ; unnec<‘ssary here to enter upon it, 
anil the pno iso which deprived it of entertaining ciiaea ^ Coirars or Ikihdok —There araneyeral courts having 
of ojcct-nient was modiHed in certain cases ; but now, jurisdiction w'ilhiii tho city ; but most of them enter* 
by li) & 20 Vicl, c. 10.S, SCO. 60, landlords are enabled, laip niatters peculiar to the government and consli- 
after the expiration of the tenancy, to roeover ponses* tution of the city, aa regulated by custom. The prin* 
IrioD of bouirsilandsi, or other corporeal hereditaments, clpal are the— //loi/iayir, which is tho Hnctent county 
whsteficitlitT the rent m>r the value of the premises court of Londnn, nod held before tho lord-mayor, 
shall biive exceeded £00 a year, and no tine or pre- recorder, and slierllfs, and is the principal court of the 
miutn shall have been paid ; and by sec. 61 n claim for city; but no actions can be brought in it that are 
rent or luesue oroOls, or laith, may be added ; and by merely personal. To this court a writ of error lies 
eeo. 62 a sinuiar junsdiction is given in eaves whetw from the Bherifl*'s court, and from tlienci*. to justices 
liali'a year’s rent la in urrear,and no sull'icient di»tres.v ajjpointed by a commission from the crown (who used 
can be'had. The crowu mny sue in the court for cks- toait in the rhureh of Ht. Martin's-le.Grand), and from 
ti>mx duties or pciutUies not exceeding £KI0; and an them to tho House of I;«rd«, — Lcrd Afio/or** is a court 
action may bo lu'oiight therein agaitist euptom-house ofrecurd hehl iieforc the niayor and aldermen for all 
olHcers for lilegal seisure, where the dunoigos clHiriiod netuuis Hrining within the liberties of London, iu which 
do not exceed ii.'**., Parties may, by consent, conb r a lb« recorder is judge, but the mayor iind aldermen 
jurisdiction on tho court in any action and for any may jeon with him wher they please. (k> in tlds cmirt, 
amount, cK-ept in cases of criinin.'il conversHtioii ; the all maUern of equity wiihiij Loudon may bedotennined 
right of octinu for which has, however, in all cases br-en ; upon bill and answer, upon which the recorder is also-, 
•iKiKshed. It may iti certain cases detain foreign ships ‘judge. Ii takes cognixanen of appeals from the inferior 
fmrdaaago douo m any part of tho world to anv pro. |conriNof'iheeit.vand foreign nUnchmvnts ; aalowhtch, 
perty of her Majesty or any of her subjects,' until see Atssciimcwt. Binea writing that article, i ha edan 
satisfaction is made, or security is given to abide the of Queen's Bench has decided that the court has HO 
arant of a lepil proceeding in respect of it. In tho jurisdiction unless tlm pmishec has a rasideiicc or 
court may b« recovered lhaermts of proceeding und-r carries on busiitess in lf»a city.— CbpAos*. Tliamayijir 
tlicKuisaoceS' llemovol Aot, 18S6. It has an appellate and aldermen, in thalr Court of Orphans, nra sntUtsd. 
iuris^clion in cases of awards of surveyors in the aecc>rdiug to tho custom of London, to IhaouftodyOf 
luatropolitan district, under tha Metropolitan Bmld* the person, binds, and ahatfels of atary mfant riitiMa 
iug Act, 1W5, whora tha matter docs not invohc the parent is free of and dies within the city* which austoai 
payiucnt of more than £60. It may give relief and lasts, in the ensa of males, till twento-oha; offomaliMi^ 
xnaka orders in relation to ckariiahU trita/r, where ilie till eighteen or nianiage, Ji is Snd, bnwevef, to ha 
iBOome of a charity does not exceed £:10; and rut cr«a:n falleu into ditono.-Sherifft*, Thta la held ||n»folat|bMr 
(under certain conditions) an appeal agaiusi the com* ateward or judge, aud has oognixanoo of all fde^Of 
xbiarionere in aesessing the $ne«r$rioM dulw, if the sum i>ersonal actions to any amount, and In whielu witof# 
In does nut exceed £60, or the aj^Ilant cotj* the debt or damagea cJaiwftd shall not dxbai4'£60^'a 

temfo that it should be reduced by a sum not exceeding summary mode of proceeding has bean fftocantly atUfo- 
£60. The judges aittiiig at phioes more than twenty lished, similar in general to that prorridiad for m new 
n^aa foom the Urnaral PoatHraice are appointed com* county courfa,— Bee Tho Zondtm (Cfc^) BontU 
miasiooera to aot under iha powera of tlw Joint-Btoek Exlinthn Aef, 1B62. 

Coo^oiaa Windiag*up Amandmant Act, 1819, which Cotaya or Loan Hias SrirwAi]). (dke Bnwaw.) 
Is, howwrar^ axoepi as to oases of bonking and ioaur* CovRts^MAaTjAU-*<^hafa eoarta ata aatalilisbed by 
anoa eottopanias, gepealcdi aud to taka -.wldeoca in rirtneofau annual act ofpariuuBiAiltoaUcd the Mutiny 
wmdtng*up etiaea, under toe Jaint-Stoek Cfompanies Act. (Aire AancunorWAkt Itr^oxuT, Cocnr ot.) 
Act, 1868. The court has a |anediction in certain Cotin, Ntst P»tga.-*n»Maara composed pf two or 
cases in tankroptey (see BiimtFr) ; and tha conten- more commlHionert, c#sd judges of assin said wM 
tioua iurisdietioa of the Court of IPTobato (subject to priae, empowered to IMpiB queatiima of feet iasvdng, 
certain conditiona) ia uktendad to H, with power to oot of (he coorta olWnmmtUr that are then ripe for 
revoke a probata or grant of edmliiiatration In eases trial ^ jurjj Ike eri^^Mof wbiehiwgaeMm all 

fitia 
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Courtis Palatine 


Covenant 


CBuaes contnicnccd ia tba courts of JFttivtinHer Ifatt 
tare, by the oouriro of tbo courts^ appointed to bo tried 
on a any fl&ed in soruo JSatitr or Juiehaefnuut term, by a 
jury returned nom the county wlierein tbo eauM of 
action ariacs, or in wliioh the rcjiua is laid ; but with 
this proYiflOy '*niai prius** yWtViorii aJ aeeieae enpi^ 
eudu* nenerinti tliat is, unless, before tbo day i>reflxed, 
tlio of nssizo fOBio into the county in ^question 

(which they always do in the raration preceding each 
SiMi'er and Michaclmae term), and tbero try the cause; 
und then, tip«>n return of tbo verdict given by the jury 
to the court above, the judges there give judgment for 
the party for whom the verdict is found ; thero being, 
however, us to London und Middlesex, this excoptioii,— 
that instead of their being comprised witbin any cir- 
cuit, courts of Hiei l^riue arc held tliere for the same 
purpose in and after every term before the chief or 
other judge of the superior courts at what aro culled 
the LotidotJ and AVeataitiistor iitlinge. 

Covttrs, PsLATiNK.— Tho^iO are of a limited local 
jurisdictioD, and lime at the sumo timo an erclu>«iTc 
cognisance of pleas in matteis both of law and equity, 
and appertain to the countirs pHtatiuo of Lancaster 
and Durbiim, and are l ho palatino courts of Common 
Pieoa and ofChancery, and they are cunrls of record. 

CODKTS or nKQUhST Ofi CONBCIKMCK ircfO ei^ln- 
bliihed in various parts of tbo Kingdom for the re- 
covery of smull debts ami demnuds; but they were 
Bupcrricded by the establiBhuient of the new county 
courts. 

CovftTs, Rtaknaiit, in Devonshire and Cornwall, are 
for adnuuUdrut ion of justice among the tinners therein. 
They are courtu of record, and held heforo the lord- 
vraracii niul his sulistitutc<i. ^\11 tinners and hiboorers 
in and about tbo staiinnnes, during the time of their 
working thmdu bomi fidf, ar»* privileged from suits <tf 
other courts, and to ho only implcuvlod in the Stannary 
courts in all matters arising ecithm (ho stannaries, 
excepting pleas of hind, life, ami nioniher. lUii if a 
cause of action between Imner ami tiunfr arii>e out o( 
the staiinanes, it may he brought ehrwherc, if thr 
pJaiutilf Will (:i lust. 21)1, Cum. J)ig. Courts, 1. 1) ; and 
even if It arise withm the eittUimnea, (he planititrims 
the option of brmgitig it either lu the Stannary Court 
or in the County Court.— {Ser »wton v, Jianoarrow, 
36 Q.ll. 141.) Ko writ of error lies from hence to anv 
court in VV«*atmiU'4tor Hall, bntau appeal lies from the 
\loe-wardiMi to tbo lord-warden, and Ihoiieo to ihe 
privy cuunuil of the prince ut Wales as dul.e of Coru- 
wall, when ho has had livery of investiture of the same; 
and from thence tlio appeal hca to the king or queen 
in the last resort, — {See 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. lOG, us to 
workers in /riid, copper^ &o.) 

CovaiM, Uw iVKii‘-m* (the Chancellor’s Courts) .—The 
two uuivcraitios of Kngland (Oxford und (.'ambridge) 
enjoy tho sole jurisdiction, m exclusion of the queen's 
courts, over all civil actions and suits whatsoever, 
when a scholar or privileged person is <uie of the par- 
ties, except inaucli coses where the right of freehold 
ia Gonuerttcd, provided tho drfoiulant is resident there, 
and provided, m tho cose of Cambridge, the cause of 
action arose within tho town of i^ambndgo or its 
suburbs. And these, by the university charter, they 
are ai liberty to try and determine cither according to 
tho common law of ihe laud, nr according to (heir own 
local custoi|pht*i their discrptioii ; which has gvnerallv 
led thorn fof'narry on their process in a course inmh 
coulormed^^'the civil law. This privilege, so lar at t 
rolales to olvil oanses, is exercised in the Chancel- 
lor's Court, ihe judge of w Inch IS the vice-chancellor, 
hi3 deputy or ussesuor. From his sentoiice an apucal 
lies to delegates appointed W the ocmgregHtion; from 
thence to otJoT delegates of toe llousoof Couvocation, 
and if they nil three concur in tho same aontpuce, it is 
tiuai, at ICHSl by the statutes of tho university, accordiug 
to the ride of the civil law, Dut if there be any discord- 
ance OP variation in any of the three sentencce, an 
appeal lies in tho liwt resort to judges’ delegates, ap- 
pointed by the crown nndor the great scat in chancery, 
lu crimina4 oflenres, the lord high steward has cogni- 
sance of nil indictments of treasons, insurreptions, 
lelonies, and mayhem, which simU be touud against a 
scholar or priTileged wraou. lie is nominated bv the 
i^aaecllor of tun luuversity lor the time being;' but, 
diau hia olSoc ja cailnd ^rth i&to action, he mast he < 


approved by the lord high ehanoellor of Bngtand, and 
a special commission la given to him and others to try 
tho indictment then depending, according to the law 
of the land and the privueges of the univertity. The 
party charged hat no right to have the indietmeint re- 
moved, and the vice-chancellor only can claim cegni - 1 
zance of if, and, when allowed by the judges of 
assise, it comes to be tried in the High dtawtfd'a 
court. The indictment must first be found by a grand 
jury, and then the cognizance claimed. When the 
cognizance is so allowed, if the oBence be a misde- 
meauour only, it is tried in the CbanocUor's Court by 
tbc ordinary judge. 

CoDBM, VicB-CDAiccELr.OBs'.— These are branches 
of the cunrt of Cliancery, and tho judges sit (liho 
tho tnastor of the rolls) separately from the lord 
chancellor, and aro virtually his assistants. Kxcept 
in a very few instances, but without an appelli^e 
jurisdiction, they possess and exercise the same judi- 
cial powers as the lord chancellor. An appeal lice 
from the decision of the judge to the lord CMUcellor 
or to the lords justices, and from them to the House 
of Lords. 

CociirrsT Titles. (See Titles.) 

Oi»vL*Mxr, hiv'-e-nfint, in Thcol.,i3 used in a double 
sigiiilh-ation, tho one of whii-li is conimouly called the 
Scripiuml, the other the systematic or popular use of 
tile term. ’ the former senAO we find the word re- 
pt'iitedly u . ■ i Scripture to donoto an nrningementp 

ilispoHilioti, ^Jr institution, accnnling to which the 
divino favour is dispensed to those with w'liom it i4 
made, it is not properlf a contract or bargain, which 
retpiiri's that contruetiug parties be on an equal foot- 
ing, and that eiudi has tiic power of accepting or 
rrjietiiig III'' proposals of the other; but it is an 
appoiiiinvnit or iiiHtilulion by a party infinitely exalted 
above the >>tlior, promising to confi'r or I'raut oertnin 
blf“S'.:i,^‘i id a partu'ulor way. (lod's C'ueiiaat with 
man bi^'uirK'S hi3 soichin promise or engagement to do 
ur mq ir> do » rt'rtuin thing. Thus, m lus covenant 
with Kouh, he cngngfd that tJio waters of the deluge 
Hlioiild not again cover the earth. The two great 
covenants meutionod in Periptnre are wlfdt are called 
tho Old wild Now, or tho first and the uccond-y the 
former of which was that made by (lod with the 
ehiliiien of l.«>r:i«d, when ho took them to be a peculiar 
P»‘»>plo unto biiii.i»df, and is also called the Mosaic or 
Sinai 4.*e\cnii»»r, bceause it was given to Moses on 
Mount Hmsi. The scivnid, or New Covenant, is that 
whirii wa- instituted by desua Christ, and raiillcd by 
tho shedding of his blood, being the gracious charter 
or iiHtrumciit by which (lod has revealed it to he his 
pleasure to dispense tho sovcreiipi blessings of his 
mercy to all who will aecei>t of tiiem. As used in a 
ayaleniniic senso, divines speak oftwo coTenant8,-~^that 
of works and that of grace. The former is that which 
WHO made with Adam on his cn*ation, in virtue of which 
iio was constituted the federal head of the human race* 
and his acts became binding on his posterity. Th»' 
coTcuaut of grace is a compact or agreement ectwheii 
Hod and believers, in which Qod promises to ^vothem 
all the blessings of salvation through and for the aalm 
of Jesus Christ ; and they on their part voiuatarily 
etigiigo to give iheniselvea to God kith a sincere AnUu 
Souio divines speak of a third covenant, which they 
call the nnenunt of redemj^on, or the engagement 
entered into between the Father and the tkm, by 
which the Father constituted the Son the representa- 
tive and Kedecmer of tho human race, and the 8on 
nndertook their redemption. 

Covenant, hi tbo £eol. Hist, of Scotland, is applied 
to certain contracts or conventions enters joto by 
the leading Frotestants of that country, binding Uiem- 
selves to mamtain their tvligions principles i^ainsb' 
innovation and opposition. The Cevomant was 
signed at Edinburgh oh the 8rd of December, IMT, 
by the earls of Ar^^le, Glenoairn, and Movtois, the 
lord of Lorn, John Enkine of Dun, and a great num- 
ber of other distinguished persons. They engaged, 
with God’a grace, to apply their whole poorer, *ah- 
stance, and very lives, to maintain, set fbrward^and 
estabUsh the most blessed word of God and his con- 
gregation. On the 31st of May^ 1653, another oovvoant 
was signed by them, at Bsrw, in which they bonisd 
themsmves stiU moro dlstinetly to mutually siqiport 
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ftn^defond e«oh other aipiinjit oU iittiokatipontliem 
for the rake of relidoo, Thii is known m the St^md 
Covenattt» The J^rti National Chrencmt ^ Sotrtiand j 
WM oooasioned by a £mr that the young^king vras too 
vuioh nnder the influence of Calholio advisers, sna was 
signed by James Yl., on January 26, 1561. and in it 
■ he solemnly aldured the errors of popery. It was 
afterwards subseribed by the creator part of the no* 
bility and gentry throngbout the king«iom. Attempts 
on the part of JjenuoXf Arran, and others of the no* 
bility, to re-establish bishops roused tho country to a 
renewal of the covenant in 1590; and as the king eon* 
tinned to give iudioutions of a leaning towards iirclney, 
it was again renewed in 1596. The attempts Tuade by 
James, alter his accession to the .EngUsh throne, to 
introduce the episcopal service and forms of worship 
ronsed the indignation of the [leople of Scotland, and 
the National Covenant was again renewed in 1038. The 
covenant, as thou drawn up, consisted of three (varts : — 
1. Tho old covenant of 1561, exactly as at llrsl pre- 
pared s 2 . tho acts of parliament condemning popery 
and conUrming and ratifying tho acts of the General 
Assembly; and, 3. the special application of the whole 
to present circumatancea. Tho aiibseribcrs engaged 
by oath to muintain religion in tho annie atuto in which 
it existed in 1080, and. to reject nil in novatuma intro- 
duced since that time. The subscribing bo|;un in the 
Oreyfriara church ^nd churohj-ard, in KitinunrgU, on 
the 2Sth of February, and afterwards copies of it were 
circulated throughout the kingiloni, and signed by 
nearly all of conipetontagcuud character. It is worthy 
of remark that the signing was everj'where regarded 
as a most sanred aot, and some persona of note who 
offered thei 0 ;;;«ubscriptioiis were rclused, because* it 
was 8 Upp.«*<u that they were inllueucecl more by tho 
fear of men than love to the cause. Those who sub* 
senbed were known by the name of Couanan/erg. Soon 
after this time Charles 1. came to a rapture with tiie 
English parliament, and the latter, in order to obtain 
the assistance of the Scotch, made overtures for a 
nniou, which led to tho Solemn League and Covenant. 
This document was drawn up and rauiied by the Con- 
vention of Kstiites in Scotland in 1 () 1 .'), and uftorwurds 
Accepfed and subscribed iiy (he English parliament 
and WostiJiiiister iibspnibly of divines. It buiiiul tho 
united kingdoms to endeavour (he preservation of tho 
reformed religion in the. Chnrch of Scotland, iii doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and governnieid, and the extir- 
pation of popery and prelacy aud the ref^'raiation of 
religion in tho throe kingdoms. When Charles II, 
oamo over to Scotland, in 1050, lie signcil both this 
and thoNatinrial Corenant before laridir.g, and ugam 
on his coronal ion at Scone, in 1G./1 . On his ros(oration 
to tho English (lirone, however, be soon inanifeirted 
his repngnanue to these dociiraeiita, and they were 
rcsoiiided by act of parliament in lOUl, and burned by 
the common hangman. After this time, the CoveMnUra, 
or those who niuintaincd their adherence to tho.pnii' 
ciplca of the Eatioual Covenant, in Scotland, wore 
subjected to great peracontions, which served only to 
coulirm them in their principles. Thi> 8 o who refused 
to abjure the Covenant were regarded an rcdiela, and 
were obliged to betake thcmselTca to the desert moors 
and mountains of their native country, where they 
were hunted like wild beasts till the establishment of 
freedom of conscience by the revolution o(^ 1 GS 8 . The 
■nfferinga, the courage, and the piety of the Cove- 
nanters have to this time endeared them to the Scottish 
mind. Long after the return of more peaceful times, 
their memory was cherished by the religious with tho 
deepest reverence.. The oeot of the Gamerouians stUl 
vegard themsedves as representatives of the old Cove- 
nanters. {See CxaiSBONiANS.) 

CovBKijrT, in Law, is a promise made by deed, 
and is in effect a contraet entered into by the cove- 
nantor with the covenantee. The snlject of eontracta 
in genera) will be found in its proper place, and under 
the word Lbsp will be treats the nature and re- 
^piisites of the instnunent by which the ooveoant is 
ereoted. 

CotjEAsn Wat, kito'-erd, a passage round any forU- 
fleation construoted on the outer edge of tbe ditch 
opposite the rampart, and protected from the enemy's 
lire by the f^lacis. . (Set O&aos.) The broad open 
■paces opposite the apgles formed by the flanks mid 


faces of the bastion atid its .salient angle are' termed 
the re-entering aud salient j^aces of arms. ThO oo* 
vered way is an important part of Abe works of,«ny 
fortress that are oonstvueted beyona the maUtditiriki 
an attackbfn it is attended with dHUoiilty attd l 0 Bli;,,as 
the attacking parky are easi^ shot down by thefynen 
stationed therein as they oscend the glacis s tnd it 
affords the besieged tho means of forming wtlnouS 
exposure to the tire of the enemy, and deploying ITmlt 
thence inline when making a sortie on tue benegers 
from the fortress. 

Cow, Xrotv, the female of the bovine Species* 

Cow lluariso (Alolathrua a passeiioft 

bird of Nortli America. Its luoeit remark able trait 
is that, like the ouokoo. it deposits its eggs in stvanBO 
nests. It is about tlie sixo of the thrush, and is chiefly 
black, with a violpt tinge. The tail is slightly forked j 
legs aud claws glOssy black, and very muscular. 

Cowl, or Coun, kowl (Lut. cuouUHal, Is a sort of 
hood worn by the Beruardmes and llcneoiotincs. They 
are of two kinds,— the one white and very large, worn 
on ooremonial occasions and when assisting at the 
ufllce; the other black, aud worn on ordinary doea<* 
sions, in the streets, Ac. 

Cow-pox. (See VxocxWATtoN.) 

UOWAILH, kote'^reea, a gen. of univalve sheUs, re* 
marknblo for tho briUiauey of their colours, mia the 
high polish of which they are susceptible. They abound 
both in the old aud now world, but their greatest de- 
velopment, both in point of size and tinniber of species, 
lakes place in warm cUinntes. Tn the East Indies and 
many parts of AlVioa, cowries are used as current odn 
by (he natives. 

GoXPV, koi'-pu (Tlfffopofarinua Copytta), a rodent 
animal, smaller than the heaver, but of many similajr 
characteristics. Its habits are aquatic; it burrows 
m^or the margin of rivers, and swims with the grCttUkt) 
ease. Ks hind foot are wehhed; its bead large Sad 
depres.sed; curs small and rounded; muzzle long' and 
pointed, and ornauieuied with bristle-like whiskcfs* 
Its tail is round, instead of being flattened him ^e 
beaver's. It is peculiar fo Smith Auierkm, apd its skill 
forms tlio simple of a eonsidrrablo trade. 

UuAii, krub (9at. era&^ya).— This name Is ponnlarljr 
applied to tho whole of the crustaceans belong- , 
ing to the ord. Veeapoia. This order is dividj 
into three sub-orders, — tho Maerwna, or Umq4i 
cruafarra^ to whieb the lobster and crayflsli beh 

tjao Anomarn, wbicb appears to hold an interineil 

pOMitioii between the former and the third sub-orfl^,— 
ihe JJi’ufibyura. I'o the latter the common crab beKoftgf. 
This annual is thus chaructenzed The abdomnen Ig • 
always converted into a sliort jointed toil, qiuto destL 
hile of term (rial Appcud.iges, and bent round so mr-tp 
fold rlotely under iho breast. The cophalo-tlioraxl(k>' 
uMJully of a more or less rounded form, genocally'^^ 
broader than long, oiid — 

often produced iu fi'ont 
into a point. ^ The upper 
surface is entirely covered 
by a single plate (iho cara- 
pace, or bock). The eyes 
and the inner untermte, iho 
latter of whioli are very 
short, eun be entirely con- 
cealed within suiull cavities 
of Ute forehead. Tho outer ^ 

antennee are never of any 
great length, and tbe anterior feet are idWi|y|'tMnr 
into nippiTS. The four other jwiirs of 
terminated only by single claws. Thalralril^ilto^Ail^ 
although soineiimcR flattened, which astUflUtk0^hiks4^^ 



greatly in making progress through tkh 
I rale, esseutiaYiy made for pedestriilMd^. ' Xts wsSrii 


or ran is of a very ouriona naliire ; fdiiOUi flait, whs«k> 
alarmed, more uearly a^roasheS of a tipsy piwaf. 
SOB than anything else j Hot, ustead^f making its W’ 
forward, it shufllet along sldewayiL bat neverthelfir ^ 
with great rapidity. In somespsokbof the 
the young crabs ondergg Hvflwd metamorpbosef 'be*' ' 
fore acriymg at mati^V i bhl in many others umne-' 
diately they are hirtt^hea they membie their parents 
■»*®* Tho uommon crab ( Cenerr JPoattnte) 
inhabitt deep water, aild Is caught either on the 
rocks at low tides, o» by mesas tcap-^ basket 
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— bwtodwith moat or aome ammal MrtaRO.into wWoU 
the animal in eaaily enabled to ornwj, but out of which 
the iiirdleota ofihe crab are too dull to deviee a mema 
of escape. The email ediblo crab ( Cowc^ manor) is 
also vny common on all parts of our coMt, but not to 
much valued as the former. A very cunoua weoica is 
the hermit-crab. belonginB to the aub-ord. Xwtnura. 

This creature poeaosaing a very aoft abdomen, it would 
oevervlikely tobe aoiaed by aomo predacioua flab, if 
it were exposed. To prevent tins, the hermit-crab 
aeeUs for some empty tenement, wherein it may take 
im its abode. The habitation uaualiy chosen » the 
shell of some univalve inolluak. “Into this spiral 
home the hermit-crab is coiled, and retains himself in 
this position by means of a sucker at the extremiy- of 
bis tail, assisted by two or three rudimentary feet, 
which are dovclopod upon the aboominal sac ; and so 
ilrraly does he adhoro to his castle, that he will allow 
Jnniself to be torn to pieces rather than let ro his hold. 
Bv prolrudinc hia body with its three pairs of Icpi 
from the orfilce of the ahell, the little hermit is 
enabled to walk with ease upon the sandy beach in 
search of his prey •, but the moment danper ihreuteiis 
him, ho disappeara again into his cell, the orillcoof 
which is thou occupied by one of his cla« a. which is 
always larger than the other. As the crab docs not 
possess the same power of adding to the size of the 
domicile that was enjoyed by the original tenant, be is 
compelled from time to lime to change hw ri'aulcnco 
for one a little larger, and often appears a most as 
-diHlcult to please as a bnniaii householder in the same 
nredioament. Often they may bo seen crawling al»t>iit 
-imongst the empty sliolls just tlirowu upoii the oeacb. 
tningone aftci another, uiiHl they meet with one 
umtiuff all the conditions requisite for crustacean com- 
fort} imt, until this great object of their search is 
obtained, always returning to t icir old boii^e alTfcr 
.oMh unsuccessful trial.” l)allus,irom wlioiii the above 
happy description is quoted, siiv^, moreover, that 
“ wbii two of them happen aiimiUfineoimly to east a 
longing eye upon some narticular suitable residenee, 
thev often engage in a iieroe l»;iHlo for the p(»8ses«.oii 
of the coveted object, which the victor iiluiiys earrica 
offtolriampl.;* 

Bot., a gen. of pUmta be- 
longing to the iiat. ord. Tru- 
ri/rra. T)ic species (\ mari- 
iima, orsea-kiile, grows wild on 
the sandy sea-Mliores of Bri- 
tain. About the middle of the 
last century it was llrsl intro- 
duced iiito'gardens, and grown 
like oaparngus, undov a eovor- 
mg winch shielded it from the 
action of light. In the wdd 
alato the plant la very ae-ui ; 
but, when uJnnclied by the art 
of the gnrdeiier, the stem and 
Icaf-slalka form a deliuious re- 
gctabla 3 which is prelerred by 
TOauy$oasp»rttgw'». 

Champ Mmp (8s.x. Du. kruwp), in Mod., 

is an involimtarv and painful contraetiou of ouo or 

certain i>art or organ, as of the lep* foot, or arm. it 
iT Xn aTTMUlt of eiw. ta wmetnnM on'Mioiicd l>y 
o «M5Tdi«5'dored«t«tei>flh«boweI.,»ud lr.qu.ntk 
iS on without any obvious 
cramp is readily removed by a forcible ^ ® 

Aiitsimnist mubclcs, so aa to overcome the spasmudic 
cont^tum, or by friction and warnith. Cramp of 

OwAws hraint (Sox. cron), a machine used on 
wfift 5«A^ warihonie8for>e purpose of lifting 
heavv wnighta. packages, Ac. There are several kinds 
but those now most common consist of an 
ipijflht rivnlvteg jdmft uitb.an i^i or jib projecting 
outwards in an obUone direction, having a lixed pulley 
otiMhed to its outeir eactremily. over which a rope or 
diaiii is passed, having wie of its wds secniyd tpa 
e^ylihder witt a whwl endptoion, by means of which 
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the weight is raised to the required bel(dtt, and, by 
means of the revolving shaft, deposited unywheie 
within the reach of the jib. 

Cbaitb, Coxkow (drift einerea), — This bird Is 
found in oonsiderablo flocks in the northern parts of 
Europe. It measures about live feet in length ; general 
plumage ash-coloared,bnt forehead black i sides of the 
head and hind part of the neck white. On the upper 
part of tiie nook there is a bare ash-oolotmed space of 
abnnt two inches, and above this the skin is naked and 
red, with a few coloured hairs. The pinion of each 
wing is furnished with an elegant tuft of curled feathers. 
The bill is long, straight, and compressed, obtuse to- 
wards the end, and with the lateral base deeply chan- 



nelled. Its nest is usnally constructed in some swampy 
tract or iii^iil.-ired ruin. ' It lays two eggs, of a pale 
diill-grecnisb colour, blotched with brown. Its food is 
frogn. snails, gr.itn, vegetables, &u. When aflockcon- 
grcgaicd on a iniirsh compose themsolvcs for slumber, 
some (Vw are in\nri:ibly wideawake, and stand perched 
on otic Ic^, looking out ior danger, Ifolben, with an 
aiidaoiir Unit sliould direct particular scrutiny to any- 
ihiiig else ho may aver, says that these sentinel cranes 
hold iu the tucked-awny font a larj^ stone, so that, 
should it fall asleep, the falinig or the atone ^uld 
rouse (he sleepers. The orane is a bird delighting in 
the wastes that lio on the edges of marshes, or that 
are siib)nct to poriorlicul overflowings by rivers, Snch 
pasiimigo at one time abounded in England, and then 
the crano was well known amongst us, and its breeding 
encouraged, and a penalty enforced for disturbing ita 
escs. tin lung ago, however, as Pennant’s time, the 
bird wn$ regarded as having ceased to exist among ut. 
In proof of the great favour the crane attained in the 
eves of gourmands, Pegge relates, in his “ Form of 
durrr,'* that “William the Conqueror was soex^, 
so nice and curious in his repast, that when bis prime 
favourite, William Fits-Osbwne, who wasdapirer or 
steward of his household, had the charge of the cnrCy, 
served him with the flesh of a orane scareely half 
roosted, the king was so highly exasperatjsd teat he 
lifted tip his flat, and would have atrnck him, bad not 
Endo, uhn was appointed steward immediately after, 
warded off the blow.” The Demoiselle or Htifflideian 
crane (Arithropeidet tirgo) is a native of Africa. It 
although smaller than the common onme, of 'sauen 
more graceful build and bandeome plumage. The efaim 
peculiarities are a tuft of snowy feathers, which 
DBckwanls flrom b^ind eadh eye, and tbalongpoinlM 
feathers which hang looadly ihim tlm upper part nf the 

breast. Its chief cdoiiia ace sttvir-gvsr aad Uask. 
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The crpirned er»oa {Arimfawi^ttra) is somewhait 
smaller than the UMit-meiitibned» and is chiefly knowe 
try theposwsuon of a close tuft of Tclret^ black feathers 
coTcring the fore part of the head, while behind them 
rises aremackable crest of Uiio feathers twisted spirally, 
and tkineed along its edges with a series of black 
pointed hairs, lu cheeks and temples ere entirely 
naked, and covered with a bright rosy red. 

Cbanioloqt. (^e« Pbrbkomot.) 

CBiirtvu. (See Bbaix.) 

CBaBK, krSnk (Dot. kronkel^ a bend or (uminff), in 
Macbin., is a shaft or axis bent like an elbow, and^iised 
either for converting rectilineal into circular motion, 
or vice vered. Thus the rectilineal motion of the 
piston of an ordinary 6team*engine by means of a 
connecting-rod gives a circular motion to the crauk. 
There are two points in the motion of a crank where 
tbo connecting'Fod his no power ; vis., when the arm of 
the crank ie parallel with the conuectiug-rod above or 
below thn axis, lu order to carry the crank over those 
points, the fly-wheel is used, liy its impetus the cir- 
cular motion is kept steady and regular. 

CiciiriroGXS, kran-mage\ a term upphed to the lake- 
dwelliugs and fortiUed islands of the ancient Celts in 
Ireland, Scotland, and other countries. Although 
dwellings of this kind on Lake Prasias, in Macedonia, 
were deAcribed by Herodotus (book v. chap. lU), the 
subject did not attract much attention until vestiges of 
similar erections were found in other parts of Europe, 
lu 1839, the llrst crannoge was discovered by Mr. 
W. K. Wilde, one of the secretaries of the Irish 
Academy. After draining tbo small lake of Lugfirc, in 
i ho county of Meath, a circular mound, which hud been 
an island, was discovered. It was thickly strewn with 
bones, and as those were being removed for manure, 
the island was found to be of artitlcial coiiatructioii. 
Its diameter was about 140 feet, and it was formed by 
upright oak piles seven feet long, mortised into oak 
planks laid upon Ike sand and marl ut the bottom of 
the water. The piles were united at the top by cross 
beams, and the space iuolosed was divided into com- 
partments filled with bones nod black penty curtU. A 
second tier of piles was also observed rising from the 
lower tier. The bones were found to be those of 
horses, asses, oxen, sheep, dogs, &a.; and amongst 
them were a largo number of swords, kiiiies, spears. 
cooking’Utensils, oud ornainents. Mr. Wilde’s dis- 
covery was followed by the discovery of scieral other 
cranooges in Ireland, sonic of them perfectly artiflcial, 
and others partly natural ond partly urtilicial. lu 
nearly all coses, the piles arc made of oak, mostly fine 
young trees, from four to nine iticiies broad, fn some 
orannoges, a causeway lends from the island to the 
mainland ; but they were generally reached by canoes, 
remnants of which nave been found in nearly nil. Crnn- 
noges are mentioned in the uunals of Ireland as early 
as the 9tb century, and continued to make a figure in 
history till the 17th century. In the winter of I8.i3, 
on account of the continued drought, the Lake of 
Zurich was unusually low, aud tbc inhabitants of the 
village of Meilen endeavoured to regain a piece of land 
from the lake. During the process, the remains of 
rows at deeply-driven piles were discovered. About 
them were found a largo ^usulity of weapons, tools, 
and utensilB of very primitive form and make. On 
close examination, it was found that the piles had sup- 
ported a platfonn, and that the whole building re- 
sembled toe enmnoges of Ireland. Since that time, 
thirty to forty crannogea have been found in the upper 
and lovsfr lakes of Constance, thirty in the Lake of 
Geneva, and twenty in the Lake of Keufcbdtel. The 
lake-dwellings of Switserland resemble those described 
W Herodotus more closely than the Celtic orannoges. 
There is no mention of them in histo^, but their re- 
mains prove that they are ancient. Since 1957, the 
traces of .orannoges have been fonnd in nearly every 
part of Scotland; and remains oOdce-dwellings have 
been discovered in Sarny, Uppr Italy, Hanover, 
Pnnsiis and Denmark. Traces of a not very certain 
kind of eraonoge were observed in draining a mere 
at WretfMm U^, near Tbetford, in Norfolk. 

CasaXASA, or Fan Caoss, H'da'-tor-a (Gaelic, 
ersem tarighg the cross of shame), was a niilitsury signal 
emplojed in the Soottisli higUands for ool]|ecting the 
^tant and leiitered^aiHnneB to tbeat«td«rd of their 
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chief. It was a fleebrud. or wooden erocs, whielL 
alter being dipped in the blood of a goat, was sent by 
a ewilt»lboted messenger to Ibe nearegt hsmle^ whets 
he delivered it without atjteriog a word but the naihe 
of the place of rendesvons* The fleetest runner of the 
hamlet was immediately dispatched with it to the nexl^ 
and so on, till all had received notice. It was under* 
stood to denounce destruction by fire and sword egalnat 
ail who reflised to obey the summons, and was osBed 
the Cross of Shame, becanie disobedience implied in* 
famy. It was in use among the ancient ScandinaviauSi 
from whom the Highlanders appear to have borrowed 
it. The last lima this signal was made use of in the 
Highlands was in 1746.— Sir Walter Scott's 
qfthe Luket canto iii. 

Caarx, kraip (Fr. erfpe), a light transnarent tflkeii 
fabric, from which the whole of the gloss has been 
taken in Uie mode of dressing the silk. It is soaked 
in a solution of gum after it has been woven, and dliedf 
which gives it a peculiar shrivelled uipesnmoe. 

CxABscLAcaac, kr(T»-ttt-/nF-«e-e (Lat. crnsscs, thiekji 
from the thickness of its leaves), m Bot., the HoUN* 
leek or Htoriecrop fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyiedcnottc 
plants in tbo sub-class CtUyeifiora , — succulent herbs or 
alirubs with cxstinulntc leaves. The flowers are per» 
fcctly symmetrical, the sepals, petals, and carpels bring 
equal in number (tVom three to twenty), and the sta- 
mens being also equal to them, or twice as many. Tbs 
petals and stamens are almost, or quite, hypogynont. 
The corolla is monopetolous or nolypetalous. The 
fruit is either spocarpniis and follicular, or a many* 
colled capsule, a ith luculicidal dehiscence. The seedt 
are small ; t he embryo is in the axis of fleshy albumen* 
The CraMulaeeat are found In very dry situations in 
all parts of the world ; a large number occur at thw 
Capo of Good Hope. Astringent, refrigerant, and 
acrid properties cbaracterixe them, ami have given a 
few some importance as medicinal plants. (dSesCOTY- 
1 .EDON (the Navelivort), ami Srdvm.) 

CuATssoL's, Jrr»t>e'^u», in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Moeaeem. Tho species C. 
oxgacuHthtt is tho hawthorn, whitethorn, or May, so 
well known fur the beauty and fragrance of its flowers, 
and for being the best hedge-plant in Europe. Soma 
varieties of this species are Jiighly ornamental, pro- 
ducing duiililc pink or scarlet blossoms. 

Ckatk, krait (Lai. crates, wick^'r-work), a kind of 
largo basket or hamper made of wood or wicker-work, 
aud used for packing chiua, glass, and eartbenwam. 

CiiATBK, Irrtn'^ter (Gr. krater, a cup or bowl), the, 
mouth or orifice of a volcano, so named from ill cup 
or bowl shape. (See VolcaxO.) 

Chai FiMi. or CSA wvisu, 
kraV-Jith (Ant acne ^uvia^ 
a ci'ustaceoiiB aui- 
mal, diflering little in ge- 
neral appearance from the 
lobster. Hpecies of this 
genus are found in almost 
all parts of tbo world. Tho 
flesh is reckoned cooling 
and nnIritiouB. It lives 
best m rivers, where It 
takes up its habitation be- 
nealli stones and in holes 
in lue banks, there lying in 
wait for the lurvie of in- ~ 
sects, decomposing animal CMxStimt, 

substances, and small fish. 

OBATOir, Xrrai'-on ( Fr. crayim, a^psociT c eroUp chalk): 
the name of a pencil of any kind in France,, bot fqppliej 
more particularly in this country to pUicMof cbareosl, 
and black, white, and red ehark,of acontani^t slxe 
and shape, which aroused for drawing on tindous kinds 
of tinted paper, and for sketching cartoons, or the 
outlines of paintings at considcra^b rise on canr&s. 
The best black crayons are made .of k soft blscb earth 
found in Italy, and the best white Opes of a fine kind 
of French ch sik. Crayons of varioM colours and tinte 
are also made by mixing vegetable and mineral colour- 
ing motter with pipe-c% or chalk, and giving opnefs- 
teney and adhes»vcseaa to the maai by tne addition of 
a little mux, gnm-water, wax, aoap, or aomciimSar 
substance. Dfawingt in crayon 1-^ - 
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defined. A nietnl tube sUt at hoth ends, vrliieh can ho 
oomproKeod at pleasure by a sliding rtus, and ia r«lleil 
a portv (rtfyon, is nsotl to bold the ehalk ; i)ateonielinies 
tbo nirttrriJil is inclosed in a onsiiig of u'ooil, and re> 
aembles a lo.'id pencil. Boftnessin ebadiqg is produced 
by rubbing ibo olnillr-marke irciitl}* with a piece of 
leather or paper, winch ie rolled tightly toget her and 
cut to a blunt point at each end. 

CnFASi, frreew (!»>. rrAwe), the oily or batrraccons 
sabstani'C which collects on the surfiice of milu. AVIien 
milk is ullowi'd to stand for sornn time, it undergoes 
eortain chmigea; the cream, being lighter, rises to the 
surface, forming a thin layer, while the milk below, 
leas rich by the ubstruetioh of tbo cream, a&snincs a 
pale bltiisli colour, and consists of curd, the substance 
Kom which clieoso is made. Wlien cream is kept fur 
some days it bceomes thicker, and, if suspended in a 
linen bag in a cool room, will ncnuire the consist eney 
ofaheese. Cream cheese is sometimes made in this 
way. Clotted cream is milk aud cream iu a coagulated 
and sour state. 

Can am; ov TAaTAli, in Cham., bitartrato of potash. 

{See I'OTAftll, BlTAnTUATK OF.) 

CuK.vsOTK, kre'^H-eoat (Or. X*rea«, flesh ; sezo, I pre- 
serve), in Ohem., a fluid containing orygon, hvdrogeii, 
and carbon, first found by lleicheubach, in t)ie heavy 
oil obtained by the distillation of wood-tar. lt'«pre- 
nration is too tedioiis and trnnbleaonic to doRcnbe 
ere. When pure, it is a oohuirles'4 oily licjuid of lugh 
refractive power, boiling at rjUS*’, It is not eiesdv 
kludlod, but, whoTi burnt, il gives forth « M**ofy .ouoky 
flame, it lius a biiruiTig tunto, and its odour i- poeuli.ir. 
It Is sparingly soUi'.de in water, to whieb it gives itR 
odour and tanta. It i*! freely siduble in ncotu* tieid, 
alMhol^ether, betisol, nud teraulphide of carbon II 
ooagnlatos albumen immediately, and is the taost 
powerfld nnlUcptie known. Meat that bus been 
plnogcd into a solulton coniainitig only 1 per cent, of 
this suluitance becomes dry and hard on expouvire to 
tbo air, and does not beeoiuo )>u(nd. It is l bought by 
many, from its composition and propevlicii, to bo a 
■bomblogue of phentc acid. 

Okbatiwb, orlCnnATiMR, XTe-d.ffeii*(froinGr, Irreus, 
flesh), in Ohom., a substance having basic properties 
iVnina in flesh and urine, h'leah contuiiis but a very 
small portion of this bodv. It is prepared by chopping 
up raw cod, mixing it with an equal weight of water, 
and expressing the liquid. Q’lm liquid iu then heated, 
to coagulate the uUmnieu nml baryta; water ih ndded 
at long as it oooasiuns a precipitate’. Tim filtered liquid 
is evaporated to a very small bulk, and yields crystal.^ 
of nearly pure creatme, Jt erystallixos in coloiirless 
obliqno prisms. It is sparinglv soluble in sold water 
and cold alcohol, and insolublo in ether. Although 
neatral to test-papers, it form^ definite corap<)nnds| 
with some of the acids. Uy boding erealino vviih bj- 
drochlurio acid, anew base,— creatinine, is fonued. 

ChsatIKINX, or KaBATiniNX, kre;\-iiu'-ern, in 
Cham., is formed spontaneously in putrid urine, or by 
acting on offeatino with hydrorhlorie acid, when hydro- 
ohlorato of creatinine i.s formed, from whieb the and 
mar be wparatod by boiling it with hydrated ovide ol 
loail. It requires xwrlve parts of cold water for solu- 
tion, but dissolves more readily m liot water and 
alcohol. Its solution reRtorea the colour of reddened 
titmus, and it apnears to be somewhat strong in its 
tissio properties, ibrming erystallino sulphates, hydro- 
chlorates, and numerous double salt.<i. 

OaaiTion, lrr#-ai*'-»AN» (Lilt, creafio), in its strict 
and primary sense, signifies the bringing into being of 
aomcthiiig which did not before exist. It is therefore 
irenerally opplied to the original production of the 
nntarifils out of which the visiMe world was composed. 
There is but one underived and sclf-oxiatiug cause by 
ifbose potrerand agency nil things were at linst created. 
In a -Bceoiidaiy or subordinate sense, it is used to 
dettotia those subsequent operations of the Dei tv upon 
matter b;r which the whole svstein of nature ami all 
the prinutiTe order of thingH received their forms, 
qwOilitti, an^ lawa. In this Fceondarv sense, God is 
iakL to have oreated man out of the dust of the earth. 
She researches of modern acicnro have raised many 
Ott^ions as to the acvmraey of the account given bv 
in the Iiegoitiing of Genesis, of the creation of 
fheyroHdi or, ak least, of the conmionly-receivcd inter- 
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isretation of it. To enter upon the taverol points of 
oontroversy, and to give the various solutions of them, 
vrould be to write a book ; end this is the le 8 .s nocessair 
.IN. to our mind, no satisfiiotory solution of the diftf- 
ctiitics has yet been arrived at. There is indubitable 
evidence that the world existed many ages, and otider* 
went various changos, before it, received Its preesont 
races of inhabitants, others of other forms and other 
nr.ipcrtics having lived tbciy ages and become extinct. 
Tho difliculty is to reconcile these iacls with what we 
find recorded in the book of Genesis. The most pro* 
bable solution, and even that is not without its oifli- 
oiilties, is, that in Genesis wo have an account of two 
distinct Croat ious, separated from each other by a very 
long and undetermined period, the first being tn the 
beginning, when God created the heavens and the 
earth ; the other, when tho work of tho, days was 
rarrird on, the days being understood to rocun long 
periods of time. It is to be borne in mind that the 
great, truth which Moses intended to convey to the 
chiUlrou of Israel was, that God was the creator of ail 
t hiTigs ; and that it was necessary for him to do this 
so M to bo understood by them, and to conform his 
instruciions to I heir preconceived or preroceived 
npininns. Scripture wn intended to teach theology, 
not poienee.—to revee' htt could never have been 
lound out by roaRon, . i to leave to reason its own 
)i:irticnlar pfiAince. ii, therefore, by the powers of 
ivsiKon man hna come to see grt^ater beauties and a 
Ritbliiner depth in tlio works of Qod than have been 
revi-ulcd 111 his divine word, it scorns very unroason- 
ablo to mnUo ti-^o of this us an arguinoiit against the 
truth of rcvolutiiMi. To expect from tho Bible a soion- 
tific iieoount oft lie works of creation seems as unrea- 
poiiable as if we were to expect atinccurato knowledge 
of the anatomy of the human body from a child before 
lie III tempted to walk. God has given man instincts 
bt' fore reason ; and tboiigb reason may teach us that 
instincts sometimes err, these errors cannot bo ad- 
vanct'd ns an argument against tho existeuce of tho 
instincts, but are to bo attributed to the imperfections 
ot our iiiitiiro. Ood is tho author of nature, as well as 
of the Bible, and, instead of attempting to setup the one 
in opposition to the other, we ought to wait with patience 
till some sal IS factory solution of the difliculty may be 
arrived at.. It whs an oxcelleut advice of an eminent 
divine, to learn to ” Irnat God where we cannot trace 
Him.*' It i<i to bo regretted that Christians have fre- 
quently been led into the error of utteniptibg to estab- 
lish the truth of Christianity ujion n solution of such 
diflieuliieB as those that occur in the Mosaic account 
oi the crenlion. If in tbo prophetic writings length- 
ened perii^da of time are expressed by tho term <mys, 
the like interpretation may, without any stretuli of 
the imngimition, be given to tbo dayn of creation, the 
Works ol which, tbough Jong after the fact, were as 
muoh subjei’l of rerelarion as the other. Rcienee has 
iilreiuh furnished ns with several very remarkable proofs 
nt the 'truthfulness of the Mosaic account. The order 
of creation, as given by Moses, ia exactly that which 
srionee tells ns hud been followed. Wo are told also* 
that on the first day, God said, "Let there bo light, and 
there wus liglil nud afterwards we find that the sun 
and mo<in were not created or made to ahiuo fill the 
tourili duT. This apparently manifest oontradiotion 
has bf’en roeonciled by modem science, which provet 
that light exists independently of the sun, and moat 
Itself have been an original and independent creation. 

CaBDENCB, M-denty is a small table near tho altar 
or communion-table, on which the bread and wine 
to be used in the celebration of the Lord's Bupjper aro 
placed previous to consecration. They were common 
III the early churehes. The name ia said to be derived 
flrom tbo practice in ancient conrte of bavinjip a sidei- 
board or credence-table, at which the eopbearera and 
carv’ws {credent ittrii) were required to taste the trines 
and meats before bwig presented to the moSBidh^ in 
case of poison. ▼ 

CBKnBifTiAT. 8 , ibw-deH'-fAd/t, are the instnunents 
or letters which an ambassador or other diplotfuitie 
minister receives fmm his own government, to present 
to that to which be is sent, and which define bis powers 
and show to what rank of mmistar be is intended to 
belong. A sovereign lies the right to determine the 
particular chancter with which lie choosei toinvesfe 
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bis minister ; end if be is received at tbe forotgn court, 
it must bo in the quality attributed to biin in bis cre- 
dentials. Hence the amoassodor usually communicates 
their oontents beforo being admitted to bis llrai au- 
dience. 

OftSDiT, Xr»d'-if , la Pol. Ee., is one of those terms 
which are well understood, but which it isdrflicult accu- 
rately to define in words. Tt may be said to be t)ie lend- 
ing of wealth or capital by oncindittdnal to another, (he 
lender being said to give, and the borrower to get or 
receive credit. A party who purchosi's goods on credit 
merely acquires the communa of so much of thecapitol 
of ilio seller as these goods represent. Credit, then, 
is nothing but a new tUstributioii of the capital or 
wealth already in existence, and is advoantHgeous in 
eo for as the borrowers can generaU^ employ it to 
better purpose tlmu tho lenders. Credits are injurioua 
when they allow the idle, reohless, or improvident, to 
squander (he means of tbo frugul and industrious; but, 
generally speaking, these bear but n sinnll proportion 
to the other eliiss, where wealth is lent to persons who 
can employ it to belter pur}>ose than the lenders. Tlic 
rate of interest or premium paid, by 1 he liorrowcr for the 
use of the capita] depemla on u variety o1 ett'ctmi*>tuiicea ; 
• os Iho time and manner of its repayment, its .semrity, 
the state of the money-murtet, &«i.‘ {Set iKTrnvBT ) 

CailuiT i?'o>*^ciKR, h'aV-de fun(;fy-te-a (Fr., credit on 
lands), is an institution in France, established by on 
edict of 28th February, 18r)2, the ol'jeet of which is to 
Biipply landed proprietors with the iiienns of carrying 
ont improiementa by granting tliem loans of money 
on the security of tlieir lands, to be repaid by equal 
in8iwlmei)t4, so as to extinguish the debt within a cer- 
tain period. On this principle certain societies lituc 
been formed in France, with tlie authority of the go- 
ycrnincnt, subject to certain conditions, luid endowed 
with ceriain privileges. Their regulations are pre- 
cisely defined by law, and they arc not allowed to ad- 
viitiec to more than half the vuiuo of the property 
pledged or hypothecated. 

Ctt/DIT iNnt’HrniRL, a{h)n>doot'‘fre-rV (Fr., indus- 
trial credit), is the name given to a commercial so- 
ciety recently established at Paris (185*(), under the 
aanction of tl’io covernmciit, for the purpo'-.e of making 
advances for a limited period, to persons engaged in 
industrial pursuits, on goods, shares, bills, bonds, Ac., 
to the extent of two-thirds of their market liblc value. 
The liability of the eliareboldera is limited to the 
amount of their shares. The capital -is 60,O()0,O(K) 
Crones, divided into 120,000 shares of fiOO francs each. 

Credit, Letters or. Letters of Credit.) 

CsiEDiT Modilier, Sociirii Gkr/:bxi. de, is the 
name of a society established in France in 1852, npon 
the principle of limited liability, under the sanerion of 
thegoTemment. The capitulVas fixed at 00,00U,(HX) 
francs, divided into shares of 5<T0 francs each. The 
opemtioDS of the society arc directed priuciiially into 
•three ‘fields :--(l) To aid the progress of public works, 
and promote the development of national industry,— 
making railways, managing gas-companic.s, and, in 
fact, becoming a kind of universal trading osarKiuiion; 
0£) for the buying up of the abares and bonds of ex- 
uting trading societies and companies, for the purpose 
of consolidating them into ono common stock; and 
(3) for the transaction of general banking and bro- 
kerage operations. The fundi for the currying out of 
these diverse operations are,— (1) the capital of the 
compahT; end (2) the deposits received from the 
aoeiety by the public. 

CtsBD, hretd (Lat. eridc, I believe), is a brief 
aiimmaTT of the articles of faith. There arc v.moiis 
creeds, toe chief of which are the Apostles’, Athana- 
matt, and Nicene. {See these articles.) 

Crssfrb, kreep'-er (Oerttio).— With the exception 
of the yellow-crested wren, the common creeper (Or- 
tkia/amitiariB) is probably the amallest-bodiod British 
bird: when folly grown itsweightis^ly five drama. The 
Idll is hooked, the legs slender, aim the toes and claws 
very lon|;. The nest of the common creeper is built 
in a hole in the bark of a tree, and Is formed extornaily 
of hajr and lihed with leathers. It is a constant resi- 
dent in Brifaan, but, owing to its bustling habit and 
swift movements, iSseldomaesn even in locuities where 
it abounds, !^e wull-oreeper fOrffttaiavruric, Idnn.) 
Isa mox« rare tdrdiacfvery other part of Stttope save 
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the sooth I in Spain and Italy it it common, as weD m 
in Pruvence, and it may be seen erecting on thh ooth’ii 
walla af 6fc. Peter’s, at Itome. Its colfmr is of a deep 
bltiUh-grey ; the wing-coverts and middle qniU-foatJm 
black, those nearest the body edged with white. This 
bird clJnga to the vortical faces of walls and rooks, jolt 
as the common creeper attaches itself to the parplinr 
dieular surluce of trees. 

CRSkLiTioir, kre^unV^thun (Lat. erssio, I bur^, de» 
notes the act of burning, and is partienUrly apptlld to 
tlip anoiciit custom of burning the dead. 

Cubmocaup. kre**mo‘karp (Qr. fcrrsKie, I sutpendi 
knvfwit, fruit) , iii Bot. . on inferior two-oelled, tWo-seeded 
Irint, with a diy infioliiscont pericarp. The two cells or 
halves of which it is composed nro joined face to fact 
to a common axis culled a ear/wpAere, iVom which they 
separate, when ripe, to such an extent, that each ro* 
mains eii<ipendcd by a very slender cord. Each half il 
termed ii hemintrjt or mertrarp, and the Inner facistiio 
iommMure: Kxamples of the orcmocarp, as abova 
delinod, tire only found in the CmbelUfcrai, ByLludloy 
the definition of croniocarp is extended so as to include 
fruits of a similar nature, but which have more thafi 
two cells. 

OiiEKED, or Crenet.le, kre-nel' (Lat. orsaa. a 
notch).— The embrasures in butllomonis aresocallld 
beeauHe ihoy resemble notches taken out of the para* 
pnt. Jn Mil , a wall surniounted by a battlement la 
said let be crenellated. (iSice llATttEKKKT.) In Her., 
crcncllti is a term iniiilying (hat the outlino of an ordi« 
nury is like that of tfio battlements of a wall. 

Creole, is a corruption of the Spanish 

rriollot a term winch was originally applied to all the 
descendants of Spaniards liorii in America and the 
Weal Indies, 'll was afterwards opplted to ^ de- 
cendants of other Europeans, who were hcncaaistin* 
guislied OB French Crouies, liaiiisli Creoles, do. As 
now ufied, it is applied to each as have been bom 
within or near the tropics ; and it includes persons of 
all colours, winch has led to the common idea that ift 
iinphes uu lidmixtiiro more or lcs.s of African blood. 
In thix country it is commonly applied to ono bora in 
South America or the West indies, of European 
imrcnts. 

Ctti scKWDo, or Orbs, km-Bhen'-do, in Mas., a tem 
eniployed tu sigiiity that iho notes in tlie xmssagu over 
which it is placed arc to bo gradually swelled* Thia 
contrivance must bo very ancient, n'l wo learn, fro® a 
pasHage in Ciccro, tiiat tlio Komans practised it eonti* 
iiually. The swell is, although in ono sense applh* 
cable to all music, generally numbered among tha 
most refined and delicate of its beauties, andlttthtf 
Hcnae is ncv<>r used ^^nlesE the sentence or passage be 
very emphatic. 

C^Erfcfij'T, kree'-tet (Fr. erouteHe, s small erosi), 
a great light set uxion a beacon, lighthouse, or waton* 
tower. 3. also signifies a torch or lamp, varietiM of 
which ar<f represented in the aunezeu UliiatratioB* 


Cressets were originally surmoanted }ff a loiaQ oroif, 
from which oust >101 they derive their name | and itwma 
by carrying about a fiery cross that armirt Were raised 
in Sootland during the olden fijhjUtq^eare nudcii 
use of the word iu Henry IV, , 

The front of heaven was W oTIe^papkiy 

[ OthnrniagermeieJ* ^ r. -i 

I CnxscsxrTiAOint, krei-een-U^eti'^te^e, in Bdt.,! Jkti 
I CrcMeeniuf. or Calabwdi-treo fam., a net. ord;ti^dieo» 
' tyledc^tts tdantein the sob-clius Cbraff(/Scr(ie,ct»Asiflb 
^ing of s®«lL tfOai irilih the foficAsIng ebaraetonsM 
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Lesvea almple. altenute or cluateredy without atipulea j 
flowers irrefpilur, growiii^out of old brmohea oretema 
cslrr free, entire at flrat, after wards aplittiuff iirega 
larly; corolla somewhat bilabiate; stamens didjna> 
mens (two long and two short), with a fifth of a rtidi 
meotary character; ovary one-celled, and snrrounded 
by an annular disk; firuit indehisoent, woody; seeds 
larce and numerous, without albumen, enveloped in a 




sively of tropical regions. The sub-aoid pnlp, the fruit 
of Oreseentia Ctijefe, the calabash-tree, is eaten by the 
necroes in Jamaica, and the hard shell is used for 
holding liquor or snuiT, and for many other purposes. 
The fruit of Parnutnfiara edulitf another plant of this 
order, is eaten by the Meaicans, and that of P. rsr»- 
Yera is greedily devoured by cattle in Vanama. The 
latter fruit resembles a caudle in shape, and the plant 
is commonly called tiie candle-tree. 

Crkbt, kreti (Lat. erts/a, a tuft or plume for the 
helmet), in Her., a portion of the armorial bearings of 
a nobleman or gentleman entitled to bear coat-armour 
that is commonly used without the shield, being 
painted on the dt-tors of carriages, and engraved on 
plate and signet-rings. In the days of chivalry the 
crest or eognisance of the wearer was borne on the 
helmet. It was made of leather or li;:ht wood, gilded 
and painted, and a wreath of twisted silk whs fastened 
round the lower part, wlierc it was attuebed to the 
helmet. In modern times the crest is always drawn 
on a wreath composed of the principal metal and 
colour oocurnng in the bearer’s coat of arms, the coils 
being of metal and colour alternately. Homciimes the 
crest rests on a nap of inaintcnauce. Crests are sup- 

f iosed to havo been introduced into England in the 
2ih, dKutury : they wero then used as a means of 
recognising the licurcr in a tournament. They were 
gonoroUy assumed ol the pleasure of the wearer: but 
t^bere are cases iti which crests have been specially 
granted to families which bear them; among which 
aay be mentioned those of Brake and Hawkins, of 
Devonshire, the fatuous admirals of Queen Khxabeth ; 
the former of wJioin bore a globe surniountcd by a 
•hip, to which a rope was attached, held by a hand,* in 
commemomtioii of bis having circunuiaViguted the 
glol^; and the latter a negro fettered with golden 
chains and mauacles, for his achievements in the 
Spanish main. 

Cbsst Tile, in Arch., the name given to tilc.s run- 
ning along the ridge of the roof of a building, and 
surmounted with trefoils, or any other ornament, as a 
finish. They are chiefly used in 'Gothic architecture. 

CrktaCXOUS Ststkii, kre^tai'-ahe’U* (Lat. ereia, 
chalk), in Oool., tho name given to the last or upper- 
most of too seconds^ formations. As developed in 
tlie^ south of England, it is composed of calcareous, 
argillaceous, and arenaccoua rocks, the former pro- 
dominating in the upper, and tho two latter io the 
lower portion of tho system. The strata occurring in 
England hsive been arranged into the following groups : 
^VpptY c/liaH;.-*QctieraUy soft white chalk, contaiu- 
ing nodules of flint and chert, in more or leas regular 
layers. Zower cAa/k.’—Harder and less white than the 
upper, and generally with fewer flints. Chnlk war/.— 
A greyish earthy or yellowish marly chalk, sometimes 
indurated. Vpptr yrrsnsand.— Beds of silioions sand, 
oocaaionally iudurated to chalky or cherty sandstoue, 
of a green or greyish white, with nodules of chert.- 
Oauff.— A blulm tenacious clay, sometimes marly, 
with indurated argillaceous eoneretions and layers of 
greensand. Lo««r grtenrand ^ — Beds of green or fer- 
Tuginous sands, with layers of chert and iudurated 
sauiutones, local beds of gaiilt, rocks of cherty or 
chalky limestone (Kentish rag), and fuller’s earth. A 
more oomprehensivo classification, derived from the 
study of coniineutal ns well as English strata, is given 
DfioWf with tho estimated thickness of each subdi- 
ViaiOAt—* 

« Swiss. 

JdMitrieht and Faxoe bods 100 feel 

'WMto chalk with flints soo 

White chalk without fiiuts 600 

Chalk merl....^..^ Ico 

tippet greensand 100 

Gault 150 J 


Oratiniam 


Xmesr 'fMqercM or Jftoeomian Striu, 

Iiowar greensand 850 feet 

Speetonelay 60 

Wealdenbeds ....1,300 

There is no place where all the above strata are pre« 
sent at once, and some are very local and incoustant. 
The Wealden beds, so called ft'om their forming a 
district known as the Weald of Kent and Sussex, have 
only recently been included in the cretaceous system. 
Th<^ consist of sandstones and shij^s, with a few beds 
of limestone and ironstone, and, as developed in the 
south-east of England, they seem to occupy the site 
of an ancient estuary which received the clay and mod 
of some gigantic river, whose waters ocoasionaliy bore 
down tho spoils of land plants and land animals,, to be 
entombed along with those of aquatio origin. The life 
of the whole cretaceous period was abundant, as the 
known fossils within the British area represent land 
plants, ftresh-water and marine shells and fish, large 
terrestrial and marine reptiles, and species of every 
class of animal having hard parts capaole of preserva- 
tion, except birds and mammals ; and even as regards 
these, most goulogista believe their absence to be acci- 
dental, as both cxistod (' itig- the preceding period, . 
though their fossil remit . . are very rare. The more 
important useful producus of this system aro chalk, 
flint, fuller's earth, phosphatic nodules, and the so- 
called ** firestone rock.” Tho two latter are extra* 
sively employed as manures. 

Cretinism, kre'-rin-irm, is idiocy arising from im- 
pericct formation or dovelupinent of the bruin, and 
generally accoinjianied with great bodily deformity. 
The name is of niiccrtain origin. Some derive it from 
ChrMien (Fr., a Christian), because they were gene- 
rally regarded as beings incapable of sinuing, and thuf 
wero viewed with some kina of respect. According 
to others, it is from the Konianco or Grison cev/(?ia, a 
corruption of the Latin rrea/ura, a creature. These 
unfortunate beings are chiefly to bo met with in the 
Talleys of the Alps, particularly in the Swiss cantons 
of Valais, Valid, Gnsons, Glarns, Uri, and Aargau; 
but they uro by no means confined to these parts, being 
nuioh more extensively spread than was at one time 
supposed. Cretinism is often accompanied with goitre 
(which tee). There aro various degrees of Cretins ; 
some seem to bo suuk in intelligence below fhe level 
of ni.*iny of tho brutes; while others are able to go 
about and attend to some easy labour. The Cretin 
seldom attains more than 4^ feet in height. The 
cranium is deformed, and has a conical shape, tho 
forohearl being thrown backwards, narrowed, and 
flattened, and the occiput being nearly on a lino wiUi 
the neck. Their eyes are small, the nose broad and 
flat, the mouth large and open, with the tongue oftfo 
protruded, and the whole countenance is idiotic, or 
expressive only of lasoivionsness. The fiesh is soft 
and flaccid ; the skin wrinkled, yellowish, or pale and • 
cadaverous ; tho belly large and pendulous ; the lim^ 
crooked, short, distorted ; and the gait imperfect and 
waddling. The cause of this infirmity is still matter 
of dispute among phy^ians. Borne attribute it to the 
nature of the water, vy which an undue amount of 
calcareous matter is conveyed into the system ; othera 
to the stagnation of the atmosphere in the deep narrow 
valleys. There aro other causes that may possibly 
exert an influence upon it ; os the poor diet and filthy, 
lacy , and intemperate habits of the people among witom 
it exists, together with the intermamnges nraong oenr ' 
relatives. There can be no doubt that It is in sotno 
measure hereditary, though all the children of »fkiail|r 
we not affected by it. Many attempts have recently 
^n made to imiirove the condition of the Cretin. The 
first thing to be done as soon ws the disease manias 
itself (for in many oases it does not appear tiU Bomo 
I time after birth,— sometimes not before the sixth or 
seventh year) is to remove the sufferer tea pore bracing 
atmo^here. The treatment required is first to get the 
Iiodvintoa healthy condition, by simple and nomridhiag 
food, warm clothing, freqnent bathing and ftietion of 
skin, and gentle exercise. The development of the 
mind will follow that of the body, but mnst be done 
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' euiao of Bern. BeriUmrianA to IBIO j and ainae that 
time aeTeml other iastitiitiona for fba tanta purpose 
have bean establiabed on the continent. 

CBXvr, kn(u (a contraction of Bax. er«/uf, or erutM, a 
eroird)t in Mar., the eompanj of aailora belonging to a 
•hip, boat, or other vesael. In an Bneliah veaaelof 
«rar the entire erew are thus arranged in groapa :r~ 

‘ 1 . Warrant and subordinate offlcera ; 2 . ebief petty 
officers f 8 . working petty officere of the first class ; 
a. Srorking petty officers of the second class; 5 . coni'* 
prebends all those lower in rank than tlte fourth olaas. 
A abip’a company or crew is also subdivided into se- 
veral minor groups, <~tbe boatswain's crew, the gnu- 
ner*B crew, the saii-maher'a crew, &o. 

CniBBAon, krib^^Mj (Ang.-Sax.), a game played 
by two persons with a complete pack of fifty-two play- 
ing-carda. It is divided into two classes, the flve^card 
and the aix>card guroes. The five-oard is the original 
game, and aflords the greuteat aoope for the exeroise 
of skill. The points are scored upon a board, and 
aixty-one points constitnte the game. All the kings, 
queens, knaves, and tens, count as ten each, aud the 
rest of the caids according to their ordinaiy value ; 
that is, aiz for six, five for five, and so on. The points 
erbich reckon for the game are fifteens, sequences, 
fluaheSf pairs, Ao. After dealing, the players gather 
up their cards, and having token out two esah, place 
them, with their faces down, on the table. Theio four 
cards form the “ crib," which becomes the property of 
the dealer, under certain cunditioiia. Points are scored 
in two different ways in cribbage,— first in play, and ; 
second in reckoning up the cards held. After the crib 
is put out, the pack is out by the non-dealer, and a card 
turned up by the dealer. When tiiis card ia a knave, 
it is oidled “ two for his heels,*' and counts two to the 
dealer; and a knave held in hand, of the same suit as 
the tum-up card, ontitlea the player to score one ; it is I 
culled '* one for hia nob." Six-card cribbage is played 
in a very similar manner, but is inferior in science to 
five-card cribbage. When three parties nlay at the 
game, each plays on his own account ; ana when four 
play, aides are generally chosen. (For rules, Ac., tee 
Bohn's Handbook qf Oamet.) 

» Cbickbt, krik'-et (Dii. Jerelref).— This well-known 
little insect has been, and is still, a subject of much 
delusion. Botwithstanding that modern natural- 
ists have cleared up all mystery connected with the 
erieket, if ever any existed but in the rude and un- 
taught mind, atill, at the present day, there is many 
a bonsehold in England any member of wbioh would 
aaaociate the chirping of the criukotwith some fatality, 
and oonaider it an alarming omen. , Tlmnks, however, 
to the variety of soperstition, by many persons it is con- 
sidered as a sign of gmd luck, although with about as 
much reason as in the former notion. At any rate, 
St posaeaaea the merit of being a lees harmful super- 
stition, and may, without ranch injury, remain, until a 
purer and truer knowledge ahall dawn in the dark 
cornen that are atill untouched with the blaze of Pro- 
gress. The cause of the chirpitig noise made by the 
cricket, and which ia so fsmiliar to the fireside listener 
during the cold winter evenings, is simply the friction 
of the wiog-covers against each other. The housc- 
cricket is Mont an inch in length, and the antenna 
often hslf again as long ss the wiiole body. It is found 
in various parts of Enrope, more particularly in the 
south. In Great Britain it is very abundant. Only in 
the winter montho does the cricket take up its abode 
with man, usually selectinit rooms on the lower floor, 
end greatly affeetioj; the kitebao, where there is gene- 
rally no lack of food tying aliout. Bometimes it selects 
chinks and crevices in which to hide, end often barrows 
in the mortar, where, through the long evenings, it 
ehirps eontinuoualy. Its monotonons chant is con- 
sidered very amusing by some ; by others, whose tem- 
peramente are of a nervoua nature, itia thought to be 
diaagreeable end irritatli^. In the summer, the cricket 
takes it« departure and flnda an abode ia the crevices 
of gardsn-wajls and such^liko pkceo. At this season it 
dow not ibrget its melody ; hot it is said, in the fine 
ainnmer evenings, to ebirp more pertinaoiously. The 
llcld-eriohet ie also found in thia country, but la not 
nearly so eommon as the pree«diog ipecies. It is cz- 
oecdingly reserved in lie habile, avoids the socieiy of 
maa, ana prefises hot, eandy loeaBtitsi it butfowe in 


the ground, end foere Bee bU the peer round. . 
fleld-orieket iseanivorouii end pteye upon other iiHt 
; aeeto. It la larger than the eommon speetca, end iU 
I ebim fa much louder. Another intereaung apeeieft In 
tbw mole-ctiekat, whose habits aro very smgiilar, end . 
greatly resemble those of the animal from i^ioh it ie 
named. In its structure, too, there is a remarkable 
similarity. This insect Is continually engaged in ex* 
cavating gaUeriea under the earth, some or which ere 
of oonsiderable dimensions. To efimle it to do this 
with perfection, its anterior limbiiiM^ Oonneoted into 



a pair of flat fossorial organs, which are in appearance 
much like the hand of the mole. In its burrowing 
processes, it does great injury to the roots of pjiMits, 
With regard to its diet, little is positively knownf end 
whether it lives on vegetable or animal food, is still * 
matter of uncertainty. By some authorities, however, 
it is said to feed on both roots and insects. The female 
of this species prepares a large ohauiber wherein to lay 
her eggs, which are said to be from two to four hundred 
ill number. Until after the first moult, the young re>' 
main together, but then take their departure, and 
commence burrowing on their own account. The 
roolc-cricket is usually about two iuebes in length, and 
is of a brown colour. The most extraordinary cricket 
is that found in Bicily ( Qryllut Pk§Qaeephalu9\^ which 
chirps suincienlly loud, it is said, to Dc heard distioolJy 
at a mile distant (I). 

Cbtckst (Bax. efyrs, a stick), a well-known national 
Enelish gnrae, played upon a level piece of turf, geite* 
rally abont one or two acres in extent. In a full game 
6 f cricket, there are eleven players on each side; and 
two bats, a ball, and two seta of wickets, with baila, are 
required. Thera must also be two umpires and two 
scorers. Although an ordinary game ia usually played> 
with eleven on each side, there is no restriotioo at 
numbers ; tlie parties may stipulate for eleven Bgaiait 
twenty-two, twelve against twenty, Ac. When a gmno 
18 about to be played, the wickets or stumps arc pla^d''' 
opposite to each other, three on either aide, at a 
tance of twenty-two yards. Each wicket ia twenty* 
seven inches in height above ground, and the three ara 
connected at the top by two loose bails, fothr itioheB 
long each. Two Hues ore then drawn upon the gmm. 
at either end. The first is in a line with the stumpSi 
and is called the “ bowjing-croase;" the other is 
rallel, four feet in front ofthe wicket, and is eiltsd th» 
'*popping-ereB 8 e.** Having ohoMn sides and tosted 
for innings, the players on the side whieh is takO' 

their places. The bowler plactfa btipself behind the 
wicket from which be intends to bowl, and .the wick^ 
keeper directly behind the wicket opposite to him. 
The rest ofthe men on the outside MWA^lUid-fleldeiB, 
and consist of the long-stop, point, 'oofer-point, short* 
slip, long-slip, middle-wicket, loiig-fleld.oir, long-field 
on, and leg. All beings Brraqged in thsir plaees, th« 
players on the inside send oat two batsmen, who tako 
up their posts before esch wicket rs^pbotively. Ooo ' 
of the umpires then eaUa '^plsyT' and the bowlap 
delivers the ball towards the oppoaite batsman, Ida 
.object being eitbar to hit tbawiokata or to. bd*l ^ in 
such a way that tbo batsman may play a^taitdh* • la 
either of these taaertba striker U out. Boi if fhd 
batsman can hit inray tim baU to am a dlaCanctf that 
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lie 16 able to ciohanj*e places with the opposite bats* 
man, ho scores one run to his side. Eveiy time an 
cxoliaDf*e of places safely occars, a run is scored to the 
side who has the iuninps. The delivery of evei 7 fotu 
balls constitutes an '* over,** whdn the bowling is trans- 
ferred to the opposite wicket, arid alltfaelleUlers chaugo 
their positions accordingly. When a batsman is put out. 
another of the players on his side takes his place, and 
so on, tiU all the players but one are put out, when 
those who have had their innings field out and those 
who have been fidding out take their innings. Each 
Hide has two innings, and the party that mnlces the 
largest score wins the game. There are several strin- 
gent laws with regard to the bowling. Tf the bowler 
sends a boll on the outside of the *'popping>creiuKe‘‘ 
at the opposite wicket, it is culled a “wide ball," anu 
scores one to the inside. The bowlor must also deliver 
the ball wUb one foot behind the “howling-crease;" 
the bull must bo bowled, and not thrown or jerked, 
and the bowler must not raise his band 'or arm above 
Ills shoulder in delivering the ball. An itifruclion of| 
these rules constitutes a “no ball," which seoros one 
to the inside. There arc many other laws of <Tieket, 
which have lately been revised. (See The f!Hrket-hnf^ 
and 2l0w to UaeH, — Bully Brothers, Cornbtll : I'^iil; 
Felix On the Jliitj and Lilly white's Quuli' to Vnc1celcr».) 
Though oompnrutively modern in its origin, crieket. 
seems to have taken the precedence of alt other 
national games. Nearly every town, village, and 
school, possesses its crickoLgronnd ; and criuUeters 
are to bo found in all clusseH of the communitv, from 

E eers to peasants. Military anthorities hold the game 
k such high estimation, that sohliers are oncouraged 
to play at it in their leisure. No game tends more to 
the development of muscular strength and aetnily 
than orioket. Many pruf'es.iionol men in Kiigland 
make their living by playing matches. Q'he Murvle- 
bone and the Surrey clubs ore the most iulliMMiCial, 
and the “Eleven of all Englund " and the “United 
Eleven " are the two finest cricket-clubs in existence. 
In ld5i), a uumbor of cricketers went Irom Fnghiud to 
America and played a number of niatcbcs, on account 
of a cballongo which came from the latter country; 
and in ISQO-fil, another body nent to Atislralia, where 
they played many games. In both cases success at- 
tended the cricketers who came from the Old country. 

CaiMBj kritne (Lat. rrimen, Fr. cr/nie), is the \iola- 
Cion of a right when oonsidorod in rel'or-mcc to the ciil 
tendency of such violation as regards the community 
at larger althougli it may bo a civil injury if consi- 
dered in relation to the damage which the p.artj' who 
is made the subieot of it iiidividuttlly sustuma. Tlie 
distinction of public wrongs from )irivnte, — of eriniee 
from civil ifijuriee, seems, upon examination, to con- 
sist in this, — that private wrongs, or civil injuries, a*’e 
an iiifVingement or privation of the civil rights which 
beloi^ to iiidividuaU, considered merely ns individuals. 
Eublio wrongs, or criiues, and misdomotuiours, are a 
violation of the same rights, considered in reference to 
their efi'eot on the comniunity in its aggregal e capa- 
city; and> thus understood, they are classed either os 
feloniet or ntiedemeononre f which sec). 

Gaiimrapliiw. i Sec Law.) 

Cbxkuidxa, Irri-noid'^e-fi (Ur, Irrinon, lily; etdos, 
likeness), an extensive order of animals, chiefly fonsU. 
belonging to the class JE^iiiodertNufa, and eo named 
from their lilj-libe appearance. In existing seas, the 
crinoida arc represented by the Comatuloi, or featUer- 
ttan of our own shores, and by the rare and all 
but extinct PeutaorinUee of the West Indies. The 
ooUiatula, though froe-flnating in its adult state, is 
attached by a stalk to the soo-bottoih when young; 

, the Marw^ie, a fossil form, appears also to have 
been free in its mature state ; but every other 
bimoid was provided vrilh a long, slender, many- 
jointed W which it was fixed, during life, to the 
rotfil The characteristics of the order, which is of 
^ ira^glcM interest, are well exemplified in the 
Pgrlvt jrlMVjTbw animal maybe described as a stalked 
stalk, which is composed of calcareous 
jphBtS «frossi«leB articulated to each other bv radiated 
, hM&eee; aupporta a vasiform receptacle or cup formed 
(ratoareom plates, and iu this receptacle the 
/AlMfra aiid other viaeeya are aitnated. He upper 
veueptaeia is covered by a plated integn- 
664 
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ment, in which there is an aperture for the mouth- 
From the brim of the oup proceed ten many-rayed 
arms, furnished with articulated feelers or pinnes 
capable of oTpansion and contraction, for the capture 
of prey. The principal fossil families aro described 
under the head ofEircBiNiTX. 

Cut MOLTNE, krin^-odeen (Lat. erinie, hair), a stiff 
fabric formerly made of horse-bair, and used in order 
to distend female apparel. The term originated 
among Die Parisian milliners, and at first was onlj 
applied to tills particular kind of hair-cloth ; but it is 
now applied to every kind of hoop by which women's 
dresses are expanded. The hoop or crinoline, as now 
generally worn, is made of various materials ; such 
as cane, whalebone, steel wire, &o. 8ome are made 
of very extensivo size, reaching a oircumforonce of 
even five yards. The hoop came into fashion about 
and has remained in vogue over since. The 
habit of wearing hoops is not new, ns they formed on 
article of attire in the reign of Eiigabeth : they were 
then called fardinqalee. They went out of fashion in 
Janies I. 's reign; but came in again in 1711, aud ro- 
niaiiied in fashion till the reign of Qeorge IV. They 
were tlicn only wont bv he courtiers; their use had 
been given up in private . . ' The king abolished their * 
use in conn nt lust by' ,\alOimimand. 

CitrsT.s, kn'-Mie (Cl-r.^../»ti, Idecido), in Med., denotes 
the decisive jieriod or event of a disease, — a sudden 
and considerable change of any kind, ocrnirring in the 
course of it.s progress, and producing an influence 
upon Its cliur.uitcr. Among ancient physicians, it was 
applied to ihnt tendency which fevers wore supposed 
to pofl<iess, of undergoing a sudden change at particular 
periods of their progress. Hence there wore what 
were called critical days,— certain days in the process 
of an ueiitc disease on which a sudden change, either 
lavotirahle or unfiivcurable, would take place. The 
Bovenih, fuurteenih, and twonlicth or twenty-first days, 
were regarded as einineritly critical. Little importance 
is now at (ached by medical nten to critical d^s. 

CaiTiiiiuif, mM'-mam, iu Bot., a gen. of umbelli- 
ferous plants. Tlie species C, maritimum is the sam- 
phire, which is commonly used as an ingredient in mixed 
pickles. It is found growing on the seashore, and 
oeeaRionally on old walls. 

CttiTieisV, krit'-e-siziHf has been defined to be **th 0 
art of judging with propriety conoeniiDg any object or 
coiiibi nation of objects." In nless extended sense, it 
IS the application of the principlBs of taste to matters 
connected with literature aud the fine arts. The ob- 
ject winch it proposes is to distinguish what is beauti- 
ful and what is faulty in every performance; from 
particular instances to ascend to general principles, 
and so to form rules or conclusions concerning the 
several kinds of beauty in works of genins. It lays 
down tlioso forms or ideas which answer to our con- 
ception of Die beauliful, and )>oints out, by reference 
to Diese, Dio oxcclloncies or, defects of individual 
works. The rules of criticism are not formed by any 
iuduetinn A prion , — that is, they are not formed by a 
train of ul>.stract reasoning independent of facts and 
observations. Criticism is an, ai*! founded wholly on 
experience, founded on the observation of such bean- 
ties as have been found to please mankind moat gene- 
rally. Such observations, taking their rise at first 
from feeling and experience, were found upon exnmf- 
nation to be so consonant to reason and the principles 
of human nature, as to pass into established miss, and 
to be applied for judging of the excellency of any 
performance. In a still more limited sense, criticism 
IS applied to a particular branch of literature. To 
this branch belong essays or articles in magarines, 
reviews, Ac., npon pariioulor books, pointing out their 
varions merits and defects, 

Cbitiqui, or Critic, hrii»eeV, kriHAle, in Phil., is 
term adopted from the Germans, and is applied to the 
I science of the pure faculty of reason, or the inyesDfsa- 
tion of that which reason is able to know or emat 
independently of experience. It is. applied to the 
philosophical system of Kant, from hie famous work 
eutiUed the “ Kritik der reiuen Temunft^' (CkitioinB 
of Purs Beason). (Set EavTiAV PfliLOSornr,) 

1 Crocxbt, kroift'-ef (Pr. CfoekefY, in Goth. Arch., on 
ornamental projection on the edges of the aides of 
phmaeles, canopies, spires, ooniistimg ohSefly of 
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4 eftv «9 and knots of foliagsf, and ocesslonallv of afd- 
mats. Tho;^ were sqiall and insignittcant woen th^ 
were tot introduced; bot thw became larget and 
bolder in the Decorated and Perpendicular ISngluih 
stales. 

CaocooiLE Pahilt, 'kroV-o-iH^ (Gr. krokodcilw), 
the largest order of the Saurian order of reptiles. The 
ttril is flattened at the sides ; there are Htc anterior 
and four posterior toes» of which the three inner ones 
only on each foot are armed with cIaws; all the toes 
are more or less joined by membranes. There is a 
Bingle row of pointed teeth in enoh jaw; and the 
tongue is fleshy, flat, and attaohod very nearly up to 
the edges, which led to the ancient belief that the 
crocodile was without a tongue. The hack oud tail are 
covered willi large and strong square scales, elevated 
into a ridge on their middle. There is a deeply den- 
tioolated crest on the tail, at the busa of wliieh the 
crest becomes double. The soales of the helty- arc 
squared, delicate, and smooth. The nostriJ‘< arc onenod 
at the end of the muzzle by two sinaU erescent'snaped 
slits, closed by small valves, and lead, bv a long and 
straight canal pierced in the palatine and sphonoidnl 
bones, to the bottom of the back part of the mouih. 


favour of Oavier's opinion. The prayof thoereeodiloiv 
ohisfly fish, butUderives aoonsiderablepartof its suate* 


exceeding thirty fhet in length. Its whin \ 
mil grown, is blaokish-brown above andyellowish-whito 



As the lower jaw is prolonged behind the skull, the 
upper jaw has the appenraiiae of mobility, Init it only 
iliuves lu concert with the whole oi the iiead. The 
external car is shut at will by two flediy Jip.H. The eye 
has three lids. Under the throat are two small glan* 
dular oriUccs, whence issue a musky secretion. Like 
tlio rest of the iMcerta, crocodiles arc oviparous. 
Their egge are deposited in the sand or mud on the 
banks of the rivers they frequent; aud the young, 
when hatched, imniediutely proceed to the 'water. 
The egg of the crocodile is not much larger than that 
of the goose ; but it is very much harder, aud its form 
more oblong. As is the case with many newly>born 
creatures, the head of the young crocodile seems mon> 
atroosly large us compared with the rest of ita body. 
** The laying of the eggs," says M. Ricord, '* t.akes 
place in April, and thenumber amounts to from tnenty 
to tweuty-iive, more or less, laid at many tin^s. The 
female deposits them in the saud witli little care, and 
scarcely covers them. I have mot with them in the 
lime wiiich the nioaona have left on the banks of the 
river. If I have reckoned right, the young ones come 
forth on the fortieth day, when the weather is not too 
cold. At their birth they sr^ five or six inches in 
length. They are hatched alone ; and, as they can do 
without nourishment while coming out of the egg, the 
fcmalo is in no huriy to bring it to them. She loads 
them towards the water and into the mud, and dis* 
gorges for them hidf*digested food. The male takes no 
account of them.'* In crocodiles the Dumber of teeth 
does not vaiy with age, as in other animals, the teeth 
being hollowed at to base in snob a manner as to^ 
serve for the ease or sheath of the germ of the tooth 
destined to replace it. The teeth are numerous, large, 
nnd of unequal length. Cuvier says that the orocooile 
cannot awatlow while in the water, but that it *flrst 
drowns its prey and places it ia soma nook under- 
water, where it is allowed to putrefy before it is eaten^ 
ia denied by eertain modem travelers and nata< 
mlism^bat many reliable authoritiee quote instances in 


houeath j the upper parts of the lags and the aides are 
varied with deep yellow, and parts of the body bear a 

{ rreen tinge. No living specimen of this Cami^ it 
bund in ISurope, nor has any at pedsept bean duoo* 
vored in Australia. Africa is the imtlve eounixy of the 
crocodile, aud it is also found in Madagasear. The 
crocodiles are generally considered as forming a natural 
passage from the saunana to the chelonians, to ^s last 
genera of which, iu certain points of their oonformation 
and habits, they nearly approximate. The OroeoJitul^ 
are divided into two great faiuUios,~tho crocodiles 
proper, which arc distributed in the Old and New 
world, and to alligators, which are peoulisr to 
Amerioa. 

Ciiorvs, X-ro'-l'tti (Or. krokoi), in Bot,, a gen. of‘ 
plants beloDgiug to the nat. ord. Iridaccte. From the. 
.species C. vernun nnd vtiT*ioolor nuniorous varieties 
have been produced by eiiltivalion, which are of great 
value iu the flower-garden, on account of the early 
appearance and remarkable brilliancy of their flowers. 
C. aatiea is the safl'ron croens, the karcom of the Bible. 
The dried stigmus of this plant, with the top of to 
style, constitute hag-mffran^ or, when pressed together, 
cako’aoffron. The latter is seldom met with in the 
shops, the product, sold for it being simply the pros^ 
florets of the saillowcr. CaRtHAMUS.) SaflQron 

ia much used as a flavouring agent on the oontinent 
and in the Fast. In Britain, it is principally employed 
ns a colouniig agent in pharmacy, and medicinally in 
certain nervous afleetions, and as an emmenagogue. 
CaoxiLven. {See Celtic Ahouxtbcturb.) 

Chop, kmp (Ang.'Sax.), a term applied to the qnan- 
tity of corn, roots, grass, Ac., grown on a piece of lamd 
at one time. Tlie order iu which dilfereut crops WB 
niMle to succeed each other was not made a aubjeoft df 
scienliflo research till the middle of last century. 

CKO.SXER, kro'-ehur (from to root 
of cross), the crook or pastoral sInT 
of a bishop, the emblem of pastoral 
authority and care. Strictly speak' 
ing, the crosier is a staiT surmounted 
by tt cross, although it is geuerally 
confounded with the pastoral stalT, 
which is made in the form of a crook. 


The Byzantine crosier bait kt the top 
I either a cross or a kuob, with curved 
serpents on both sides. When the 
bishops pronounce solemn bencdio- 
tion, thcT take this emblem into 
their bauds. These staves were some- ' 
times barely curled, and sometimea 
were highly ornatnonted and enriched 
with costly jewels. One of the moat 
costly crosiers remaining in Bnglaud 
is that of William of Wykeham, of 
silver gilt, richly enamelled. It ia 
exhibited to visitom in the chapel of 
Now College, in Oxford, to the so- 
ciety of which the bishop presented 
I it in 1101. Another flue crosier is 
that of Bishop Fox, preserved «( 

Corpus Cbristi College, Oxford. vmSBOa 

Cross, Xtps (Lat. erox), a common lastmntsiKl of 
capital punishment among the anoients* Xt WSS 
of two pieces of wood, crossed either oft rijfbt'litiglss or 
otherwise, on wbiob the bodies of the milMMrkitnireMk 
faneued, and left exposed till death pigt an end to Iheiir 
suflerings. After the orucifiiion of Christ, to eroit 
became the emblem of the Christian rriimcHi. Con* 
stautbie, beUevlirg that be had sained his riotoryoVer-. 
Maxentius through the sign of to ecOsA ososea them 


oerore me vnrisiian era, , and bad many mrsDSn 
and religions^ properties attached to it, %hnto 
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religions ^mbol in their templet* FerJy in the Chrit* 
tieu diepootation, however, the orott became an em- 
blem of the religion. The large cross over the eotranoe 
to the chancel of a chureh woe called the RoodfOr 
Holv Rood, and became an object of veneration. The 
rood wan often elaborately ornaniented. Crosses are 
of variont forms x in the Latin orott, the horiaontal 

CROBSBS. 

lytr orottet the perpendicular near the top, while, in 
the Greek orott, which it nimilur to the crons of St. 
George, the horizontal crostct tbo perpendicular in 
the centre. In the cross of 8t. Andrew, the two bars 
cross each other diagonally. After the anion of Scot- 
land with England, the cross of St. Qeorgo and that of 
St. Andrew were blended, forming the onion jack. The 
Maltcto cross is merely the Greek cross, with an orna- 
mental expansion uf the ends. Monumental crosses 
were often raised either to mark a houiidury or the 
entrance to a sanctuary. Many atrikiug remains of 
these oroBBcs are to be found m Great Britain and 
Ireland. Monumental crosses were erected by Ed- 
ward I. on the places where the body of Queen Kleaiior 
rested while being borne to burial at Westminster. 
The orotsea of Charing, Cheapaidc, and Wallham, 
belonged to these. The two former have disappeared, 
but the latter still remains. Market or town crosses 
were origiuallv stands from which the ccoloaiaHtics 
preached. St.^Paul's cross was one of the moat famous 
oftlieso. It was situated near the present site of St. | 
Paul's Cathedral, and was essentially a place of preaeb- 
injg for the town. It was, in its latter days, in the form ' 
of a plain pulpit, made of wood, and was surmounted 
byaM altese cross. Round it were arranged seats for 
the audience. It was displeasing to the Puritans, and 
was demolished bv order of the parliament. Kearly 
every old town in England has either a town cross or 
the remains of one. 

Cross, Victoria, a reward which may ho granted 
to a soldier of any rank to mark any act of valour. It 
was first instituted in ISriO, at the conolnsion of tho 
Crimean war. It is in the form of a JM altese cross, 
and is composed of metal taken from the Russian guns 
capture.! ut Sebastopol. In tho centre of tho cross is 
the royal crown Burinonnted by a lion, and on a scroll 
below is the legend, ** For Valour.” On the clasp 
two branches of laurel are represented, and the cross 
bangs from it supported by tho letter V. Tho ribbon 
worn by soldiers is rod, and that worn by sailors blue. 
Each recipient of tho Victoria cross receives a pension 
of £10 per annum. 

Crosbrill, kros'-ktZ fZcxxa eureirosfra).— Tho range 
of the crossbill extends from tlie north of Europe ns 
for as Greenland. The most singular cliaractcristie of 
this bird is its beak, the upper and lower mandibles 
being equally curved, bookeo,aiidthe elongated points 
crossing each other. BufTou speaks of this peculiarity i 
OB an error and defect of nature, which clearly enough 
shows that he was totally unacquainted with the biro^’a 
nature. Its favonrite food is the fruit of tbo pine, and 
of the effloacy of the crossed mandibles in splitting and 
extracting tho kernels from nuts there can be no doubt. 

” Tho beak of the crossbill is altogether unique in 
ihe mandibles do not lie upon each other with 
their lateral edges in opposition, as in other birds, but 
eurve to the right and to the left, and always in oppo- 
ilte directions to each other. In 'some specimeuR the 
upper mandible is turned to tho right, the lower man- 
dible curved to tho loft; In others the position of the 
mandibles is reversed in their direction. In the ape- 
idmm I enmined, upper niaudible curved down- 
imdf, and to the left ; tho under portion turned up- 
l^s, and to the right. When holding tho head of this 
llfrd in mjrflogerB* 1 found I could bring the point of the 
r WMtof muBdible m ft lino m^erneath and touching the 



point of the upper, but not beyond it towards the left 
side, while on its own side the point passed with ease 
to a distance of tliree-eighths or an inch. The upper 
mandible has a limited degree cf motion on the cra- 
nium, the superior maxillary and nasal bones being 
united to the frontsl by ft flexible bony lamina.**— 

( Yarrell. ) The chief colour of the erossbill'e plumage 
is ashy-grey, with a greenish tinge on the upper parts, 
while the lower parts are yellowish green. Its oUl is 
horn-colour ; its length about six inches. This is tho 
plumage of the adnlt bird t after the first moult, how- 
ever, and until the bird is a year old, its upper and 
lower parts are of a tarnished red, more or leu tinged 
with green and yellow } while the lower coverts of the 
tail are white, with a brown spot in the centre. 

Cross Duns, a small spiced cake, marked with n 
cross,. and specially prepared for Good Friday. The 
hot-cross-bnn is the most popular symbol of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Rngland that the Reformation haa 
left; they are supposed to represent the eulogim, or 
consecrated loaves, given away as alms to those who, 
from any impediment, could not receive the host* 
They were marked with a oroas similar to that on the 
Goo'd Friday bun. 

Crotalaria, kro»fS-l ■*-f»-fi (Or. krofulon, ca8tanet>| 
on account of the ratti of the seeds in their inflated 
pods, when shaken), i Rot.i a gen. of plants belonging 
to tho nat. ord. LeguMiHogm, sub-ord. Fapilionaeea. 
C.juncea, an Indian plant, furnishes a coarse fibre, 
called Nun, «u»n. jikunum, taap, or Bengal hemp, which 
is often conrouiuled with nunnee, tho fibre of the MihUeua 
oannaiintiH. C. tenn^olia, another Indian species, it 
tlie source of the Jiibiiulpore hemp. 

CROTALra. {See RATTr.B-8NAKB.) 

Crotcurt, IcrofM-et (Fr. efocAsQ, the third principal 
note in music. It ta equal in duration to hall' a minim, 
or the fourth of a seniibrevo. 

CitoToH, kro'-ton (Gr. kroion^ the dog-tick, in.refer* 
ence to the resemblance of the seeds to that vermin), 
in Hot,, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. FupAor- 
biiteete. Tiio seeds of tlic species C. and probably 

also those of constitute the croton^ ortiglium 

aecdf, of the materia medica. They yield, by expres- 
sion, an oil culled croton oif, which, in doses of from''' 
one to three minims, is a powerful drastic cathartic, 
and, when applied cxternmlyr sets as a rubofacicnB 
and counter-irritant. The seeds are used without 
preparation, in India, as purgative pills. C. Eleuteria 
and Caeearilfot natives of the Bahama islands and 
Jamaica, yield the oromatio tonic bark commonly 
known ns caeenrilta or eteuiktria hark. O. paeudo^China 
yields the quilled copalche bark of Forcira, and C.siiAs- 
roeutn the eorku copalche hark of the same author. In 
their medioinni properties the oopalcho barks resemble 
cascarilla. The aromatic bark known as Malambo bark 
is tho produce of C. Jfalambo. It is extensively used 
in Columbia as a remedy in diarrhoea and aa a vermi- 
fuge; also externally, m the form of an oleohclio 
tincture, in rheumatism. 

Croup, kroop (Ang.-Nor.), in Med., ifl an acute in- 
flammation of the mucons membrane of the larynx, but 
frequently extending also to tho trachea and broneUal 
tubes. jThis disease is uot mentioned by medical 
writers before the middle of lost century, and it is the 
opinion of many that it did not exist prior to that t|me. 
It is a disease that is very prevalent end fatal among 
infants. It is usually preceded the symptoms of a 
common cold, with hoarseness ana aharsh eough, pain 
in the head, fever, and swelling and redness in tho 
back of the throat; but it may moke its appearance 
suddenly during the night, in the midst of apparent 
health. In a short time the respiration becomes noisy 
and difficult, acoompauied by a orowing sound daring 
inspiration ; the face is red and swoUen, the eyes suf- 
fused, the head thrown back, and everything indicates 
the great sufferings of the patient. In extreme cases, 
as the disease advances, breathing becomes more 
difficult, the cough more suffocating, the voioa stifled, 
ond the countenance livid ; and grod^ual insensibility or 
convulsions at length close the scene. The fatal issue 
often takes pisee in thirty honrs, and even less; but 
most frequently it happens about the end of the second 
day, though it nas sometinies been known to run on to 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth day. fl!ho disease is most 
oommon between tho lint and toith year, and rarebF 







^ Crow 

ocean after the age of pober^i thoagh oecoefonilfy ft 
it to be met with omoog adotte. It it moot eominoo 
ip Mid damp Beasoae aao i& low marahp localitiee, la 
so rapid and fatal a dUegge, medical advice ought to 
be immediately obtained. BleediD]i|, except by ieeoliee, 
le not DOW' generally approved of by medical men t 
aomo recooimend emetioe and purgativea) others 
opium and calomeL IVarm bathing, or sponging with 
warm water, abould be bad recourse to, as well as 
the inhalation of a wa>ery vi^mor. 

Caow, CoKUON, or Oabbiov, kro (Saz.erawe) (Cbf*. 
fw« Corona). —This oommou British bird is, perhaps, as 
well known, and at the same time aa little liked, os any 
feathered creature. The farmer bates him for bis 
appetite; the rural inhabitants hate him because so 
does the farmer ; and, on account of bis sombre attire, 
unmusical voice, end carrion propensities, those un- 
connected with the agriculture interest are seldom 
■queauiish about the fate of a crow, nor apt to regard 
as aught but a justly-punished criminal the wide-spread 
and gibbeted carcass of poor eotvu$ set out, as in a 
pea-field, as a warning to its relicts. Only it hapjiens 
that the crow is gifted with an extraordinary amount 
of intelligence, he would, ore this, have been banished 
l^m the face of the land. The carrion crow is spread 
over the Old end Ifew continents, and feeds, like the 
ravens, on any sort of uninial ofl'ul, or, when this is not 
attainable, on worms, moles, niiccj caterpillura, grubs, 
beetles, &c. In the winter it associates with the rooks, 
and may bo seen with thetn busily turning over the 
earth in search of food. The nest, like that of the 
rook, is conairucted at the summit of u tree of slender 
branches, matted with clay and horaedung. The hen 
lays four or five eggs of a palish green, sometimes 
blurred and spotted with a darker colour. They lay 
but once in the year, unloss the young or tho eggs bo 
destroyed by accident. It is said that the crow may 
be domesticated, and taught to speak as distinctly ns 
tho raven. ** The carrion crow will feed voraciously 
on ripe cherries ; and in tho autumn he will bo seen m 
the walnut-trees, carrying oil' from time to time a low 
of the nuts. With the exception of these two petty 
acts of depredation, he does very little injurv to mau 
during nine or ten months of the year ; itiuJ if in this 
period he is to be called over tho coals for oocasKumlty 
throttling an unprotected leveret or a stray parlriilge, 
he may fairly luoet the accusation by a set*nl{ in ins 
uccouut of inillione of noxious insects destroyed hy 
him. However, in the spring of tho year, when he has 
a nest full ot young cues to provide lor, and wlicu 
these young begin to give him broad hints that 
their stomachs would like something of a more solid 
nnd substantial nature than mere worms and calcrpiU 
lars, bis attention to game is enough to alurm the 
Btouteet-hearted squire or honwife. These pcrsonngos 
have long sworn an eternal comity to him, and he now', 
in his turn, visits, to their sorrow, the rising hofics of 
tlio manor with ominous aspect; and ho tt*'suul(s the 
broods of the duck-pond in revenge, as it were, for tho 
many attempts both squire and henwifo have iiiiido to 
rob and strangle him." — (tVaferion.) The hooded crow 
(Corona Gtniix) is rather smaller than the preceding, 
with black bead, throat, witig<i, nnd tail. Its name is 
deriv^ from the contrasted block bead and grey body. 
It is more ferocious than the carrion crow, and has 
been known to pick out the eyes of lambs, and even of 
horses helplessly hampered in bogs. In certain parts 
of the !Faroe Islands it is no uncommon thing for these 
birds to assemlile in great force, say a thousand in 
number, and, while the rest appear to sit wrapped in 
the profoundest attention, /me or another will flatter 
bis wings and caw" at a tremendous rate. When he 
has done, another b^ns; and so the xneetingcontinues 
for an hour or so. ^en they break up, and it is not 
unoommon to find one or two birds left behind dead. 
Tho natives have a belief that these meetings refer to 
the criminal behaviour of some of the flock, and that 
they, if fomid guiUy, are executed on the spot. The 
Alpine crow« gr chooard (PorrAoeoriup a/mnuM), baa 
the coippreseiid arched and sloped beak of the black- 
bird ; but its nostrils are covered with feathers like 
those of the crow, to which it has been annexed. It 
builds in the elefti of rooks of the higher mountains, 
descending in immense flocks to the vaUeys. The nut* 
nncker erow is, althongh not a tmo qrow» alUed to the 


Orown ^ 

flunily in eeveral partioulavs. It is not ttndDmttMi fai 
many parts of Bnrope, but rarely visits Bngliftd4 
Fannant remarks, that the speeiman flrom whidnils 
description was taken was .the only one that hahsd 
ever heard of that wet shot in the three kingdoths. 

CnOWBBDBT. (df«e BUVITBAOIA.) 

Cbowjt, krotfin (Lat. corona), an ornament planed 
upon the head, denoting regu or imperiol dignity. 
Crowns wore originally garlands formed of leaves, and 
in that form have been used by almost eveiy nation. 
The regal orown first originated in the diadem, wnioh 
was a fillet fastened round the bead and tied behind. 
It is represented in the statues of Jupiter, the Ptole- 
mies, and the kings of Syria. Kings were, however, 
generally distinguished by a fillet of a different colour 
from that usually worn. It was mostly in the form of 
a golden band, which, in time, began to form the basis 
of raised ornamental work, studded with costly jewels. 
The crown was nsed by the niiciont Greeks as an em- 
blem of oflloe, as an ornament for victors atpublid 
games, and as a mark of distinction for oitisens who had 
specially served their country. Amongst the Bomani 
the crown was still more generally used. The eoremt 
obtidiotialin was the crown most highly prised. ItwoB 
bestowed by an army or beleaguered garrison ott the 
general who rescued them. It was made of loaves or 
wild flowers gathered on the spot. Tho civic crowB, 
composed of oak-leaves and acorns, was the crown oext 



1. Civic. 2. Vauabis. 

3. Mcaalzb. 4. Kavalzb. 


in esteem. It was bestowed upon any soldier whd 
saved tho life of a Roman citison in batUo. ThesnaU 
who gamed it wua entitled to many privileges. Tb# 
mural crown, made !>f gold and aunnounted wiUi 
turret 1 or battlements, Vas bestowed upon the soldier' 
who tir.4t sciiled the ramparts of a besieged city. The- 
corona vaUunt was bestowed on the person who fltBt 
motinled tho rampart or entered the camp of an 
enemv ; and the corona navtUu was bestowed on him 
will, first boarded an enemy’s ship. Both the mural 
and civic crowns are used at the present time in 
heraldry. The triumphal crown was of three IdndB, 
and was bestowed upon generals who had obtained a 
triumph. Beverul other crowns of clifl'erent forms were 
worn ny the Romans. Among these may bo mentioned 
the sacerdotal crown, sometimes made of gold, tome* 
tiroes of cars of corn, and aonieiimcB of miveJeavet. 
It wai worn by the priest and byrtanders during ;a 
sacrifice. The fiinerm or sepulchral crown waa placed 
upon the bead of the dead. In Greece these^bwne' 
were usually made of parsley. ^The Conviriil growti 
was a wreath of flowers worn on festive OceniieDB. The 
nuptial crown was a wreath of verbena pludked by tbe 
bride and worn by her. Ttie natal orowD Waea ehaplet ' 
bung over the door of a chamber where a obfld was 
bom.-— Bniith’e Diefftaarjr,) The crown is a 
term often used in Great Britain in order tb derignate 
the state ; os, crown ministera, crown lands, Ac. In an 
ecclesiastical sense, the term orown ft psed to doootfi' 
the clerical tonsure of the Boman Cathdios. (S^r 
Tobbcri.) The crown of Great BriUia (1) ftacMa*' 
of gold, sarmounted ilternately with four oroeom and 
four fleun-de-liB. Bomr. aroh-dindeUit, asrielMd wftk 
pearls, arinefrom tbsie, and doM under a moiuid a»» 
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•igned with a oroaa patt^e. Tho gold oirale la also 
adorned with diamonds, sapphires, rabies, pearls, dee. 
The crowns worn by princes and noblemen are called j 
coronets ; that of the prince of W ales (IS) is composed of i 
a circle or fillet of gold } four oroesea pattdea are placed 
round the edge between the same immber of fleurs<de- 1 
lie. From the two centre orosses a bent arch extends, | 
surmounted bv a mound and cross. The coronet of o I 
duko (3) is n efrcle of gold, richly chased, having on the I 
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•dee sight strewberry-lcaves ; that of a marquis, ( t) a 
circle set round with four stpawhcrry-leavcs, and as 
many pearls interposed on pyraiuidHi points. In an 
carl's eoronct {d) there are eight pcarla, set on pyra- 
midal pointo, and eight strawberry-leaves, which are 
lower tlian tho pearls; that of a viscount(fl) is sur- 
ronnded with pearls only, tho number being unlimited ; 
a baron's coronet (7) bus only six pearls, all at equal 
distiwccB. :Vll the coronets ot tho British nobility, ns 
at present worn, surround caps of crimson velvet, 
turned up with ermine. Viscounts and barons had 
no coronets allowed them until after Qaeou Klizaberh's 
.TeigU. The coronet of tho kings-at-arms is a plain fillet 
of g^d with sixteen leaves, half of wliich Hltcrnalely 
higher than tho others, ifissrers tact Leu* is the 
motto on the band. 

Onowur Labdb, tho lands, estates, or other real pro- 
perty belonging to tho crown or sovereign. The crown 
buds of England arc now contracted nithin narrow 
bounds, having been granted away .it various times to 
liViiliam 111. so impoverished tho crown 
' pfoperty in this way, that an act was passe<l by which 
4t was decreed that all grants of crown lands for more 
ibmthittj-cme years are void. 

OttoUnr-tosT, bivncn-poiuit, in lloUd.,Chc name given 
to the ^ertloal trues or pt>8t that rises A-om thehori- 
wowtat tie-beam of two rafters to the point in which 
Mimmfkeremeet. It is also called a king-post. This 
ibrmttlou (s also found in what is called a king-post 
weylitiiofi, in wbieh tlie vertical timbers between Bie 
^iste at the top end bottom of tho partition are 
•tfiDitliefted by strute slanting like rafters which bear 


on the lower corners of the flraine-work, and ere fitted 
into a central vertical king-post near tho top of the 
partition. In this case the crown-post ties the hori- 
sontal joiete of the partitipn, end ofibrde a meant of 
support to the centre of the ftoor above. 

Cbown-wobx, itrcimi'-wierJb, in Mil., the name given 
to outworks of a peculiar form, eomerwliat resembling 
tho general outline of a crown, situated beyond the 
principal works of any fortified place. They were 
formerly called born-works, consisting of two con* 
verging flanks, connected at the ends nearest th« 
country by a rampart with a re-entering angle in the 
centre, the whole work being like the letter M in form. 
Tho most common form now adopted by military en- 
gineers for a crown-work is that of a front consisting 
of two of the faces of a regular polygonal fortification, 
such as surrounds n citadid, or, in other wonls, a pro- 
jecting bastion in the centre of the work, with a demi- 
bastion on either side, connected with it by enrtoins 
inclined to ehch other at a certain angle. This front 
is connected with the main works by long flanks from 
the salient angles of the demi-bastions, converging as 
they approach the works : the whole is surrounded by 
a ditch which joins the main ditch. Hometimes a 
ravclia is eonstrue^i'd to defend tho curtain of tjio 
weakest face of a ’ tification, and strengthened by a 
fliirroiinding crowr . jfk. Tho best example of this 
kind of work is th double crown-work at Metz, exe- 
cuted by Cormontaingue. 

Chozopiioba, kyo-so’/o'-ra, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
lielonging to tho nat. ord. JSupkorhiaeeee, and contain- 
ing Olio remarliiiblo species, iiiimely, C. ftneforia, a 
riHiivc of the south of Franco. This yields, by expres- 
sion, a green juice, which la converted, by tho com- 
bined act um of Hmuiouia and tho air, into the purplish 
dye enllod tuvnmle. 

‘Ciu niiiTiB, krn'-ite-hl (Ttal. eroeUioh). — In Chem., 
crucibles arc veR‘«els made of some material capeldo 
of resisting a high leniperaturo, used by chemists 
and iiietallurgiots for lusing metals or chemical 
compound^. According to the materiiil to bo melted 
and the heat requirca for fusion, they are made 
of plat ilium, iron, plumbago, porcelain, clay, or 
lirne. Thoso made of bard rerraotory clay, such 
QS iho Cornish or Hessian crucibles, era most 
iHiitilly employed. 1'bey will stand a very high heat 
without inolliiig. Plumbago crucibles serve a double 
purpose, iieling not only as vessels, but as reducing 
ugeiits. Plntinuni crucibles are used in opera- 
tions where u clay erurible would bo acted on by tbo 
fiiivpH cniidoyed. ‘Whero a very liigh temperature 
w required, ns, for instance, in melting platinum, a 
lime cruciblo is used. Lately, Mesvr'i. Johnson and 
Mailhey ha\o introduced crucibles made of an alloy of 
plutiniiin and iridium, which have many advantages 
over those made of platinum only. (For an account 
of the uiauulucturo of plumbago crucibles, ace Floxc- 

CaroiFKKs, or Bbasbtcxckbs, Jtru-^^-e-re (Lat. 
crMj-, cross ; Jero, I bear), in Bot., the Cruciferous or 
Cabbngo liim., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in 
the sub-ebiKs TAirhimf/lorcs, having the following well- 
marked characters The leaves are alternate, and 
without stipules. The flowers are usually arranged in 
racemes, nro generally without bracts, and mostly 
yellow or while, seldom puiple, sometimes a mixture 
of these colours. The sepals are fonr in number,-— 
deciduous, imbricate, or valvate. The petals are also 
four, -^hypogynotts, cruciate, oltemate with the sepala, 
aud deciduous. Tlie stamens are tetradynomons (six 
in iiiimlicr, four of whio)i aru' loUg and two short). 
Tbo thalamus is furnished with green gknds placed 
between the stamens and the ovary. The ovaiy is 
superior, one-celled, or usually two-ceUed, in oouso* 
quooce of two parietal placentas meeting in the middle 
and forming a spurioua dissepiment or partition. 
•Stigmas two, situated opposite the plaoentaa. The 
fruit, which is termed^ sUigua or tiliaula, is one* 
or spuriously two-celled, and one- or many* 
. Tho seeds are stalbed, and have no albumen. 
The order is cue of the most natural known, sMil is 
eminently European. There are. 105 genera, consist- 
ing of about 1,000 species, which are princfj^ly her- 
baceous plants. If ordiutfy oate W observed, they 
ore not ukely to be oonfounded with plsnte of any 
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oih«r order ^ept The erueiforoat 

ilowera may, howerer, oe always distiDgahibed from 
i^ose of the latter order by their itameue, whieh. 
thongh always tetradym^os, are never raised above 
the corolla upon a lengthened thalamus or stalk. The 
general properttee of the Craci/srie are almost as dcfl- 
uite as the botaoioal characters. The possession of 
antisoorbutio and stimulant properties, combined with 
an acrid flavour, may be said to constitute a universal 
eharaoter. The puntoncy of orticii'erous plants de- 
pends on a volatile oil composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur. An oil expressed from 
the seeds is ono of the moat important products. Kone 
of the plants of the order, with one or two doubtful 
exceptions, are poisonous ; many of them are esculent 
vegetables. The disagrocablo odour emitted by them 
when decaying is attributed to the sulphur and nitro- 
gen which they contain. {See Baassica, CitAMBE, 
IfasiUKTtuir, SiNAPis.) 

Cauci rxxiox, kru-ee-JL^<hun (Lat. mix, a ero.sa, 
andyacto, 1 make), was cue of the most ancient modes 
of inflicting tho punishment of death. At first, pro- 
bably, it was lufliC'tcd by merely fastening tho victim 
to a tree and leaving him thus to perish of want, or to 
be devoured by wild beasts. Atterwnrda croaijea, or 
cross pieces of wood, in various forms, caino to be used. 
The usual forms of cross vvere that resoinliliug the 
letter comnioiily called the St. Andrew's cross; 
that in tbo form of tho letter Ti consisting r>f an up- 
right piece of timber with a trnnaversc piece on the 
top; end the let-in cross, in which tho transverso piece 
of timber was let into the ujiright, but at some dis- 
tance, from tho top, somewhat in this form t. The 
cross was used as an instrument of punishracut by 
almost all the nations of antiquity,-— the Clreeks, 
Bomans, Curthaginiann, Jews. Syrians, Persians, ^c. 
Its nse was abolished throughout the Roman world by 
Constantine, out of respect to the fockngs of tho 
Christians, and since that time it has gone out of use. 
Among the Carlhuginiuus, cruciflxion was inflicted on 
all ranks of individuals, but among the Itoinuus it was 
confined to slaves and tho vilest malefactors. Among 
the latter tho culprit was scourged prior to cnici- 
flxion, and was also forced to carry his cross to the 
place of execution. Tho sutVeror was usually uttuched 
to the cross by means of nails driven througli liishanda 
and foot, but somutimes Jie was fastened with ropes. 
In order to hasten death, tho leg<4 were frequently 
broken, or the body pierced with a spear or oiher sharp 
initramcnt, otherwiao tho sufl'erer uftcu lived for days 
upon the cross, 

CauxLTV TO AjtiMAtB. (See Animals, Cucelty to.) 

CansADKS, keu-euide' (Lut, crux, a cross), in the 
history of Kiirope, is the naino given to certain re- 
ligions wars carried ou for the spuco of two centuries, 
l^tweon the Christian nations of tlio 'West anti the 
Mohammedans, for the possession of Palestine. They 
jreceived their name from the Christians engaged in 
them having adopted the sign of the cross. Ah long 
as the caliphs of Bagdad and their succes^sors, the 
Batimites of Kgypt, were in possession of the Holy 
Iiand, the ChrislioDS hod full liberty to visit the sacred 
places; but after tho conquest of raloRtiuo by tho 
Turks, the pilgrims were subjected to cruel treatment, 
and Europe WHS filled with their complaints. At length, 
Peter of Amiens, known as Peter the Hermit, who 
had visited the Holy Land and witnessed the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Turks, set out on a pilgrimage 
through Europe, everywhere inflaming the minds of I 
the peo|de with accounts of what he had seen, and 
prodiuoiog the most extraordinary excitement. The 


16tfa of August, lOOti, was Axed for the departure of 
the army. The first army consisted of about 40,0ou 
men, chiefly Prenohmeo, Normans, Dutch, Oermans, 
and Italians, but totally uxMjfociplined. They marched 
through Hungary and Servia, where many of them 
perisbi^, and the rest were totally defeated and 
ahnostannihilated by the Turks, at Nicrea, in Bithynia. 
Xt wae succeeded, however, by a well-discipiined army 
of about 660,000 strong, oompnsing many of the 
nobility and the best soldiers in Europe, nnder the 
command of Godfrey of BouiUon^ ^ufcc of Lorraine. 
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They marched Into Asia and took Kio«a, and after* 
wards Antioch and Edesaa. At length, on the Iffth 
of July, 1000, after a siege of. about six weeka« they 
obtained possession of Jerasnleaii, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon wss chosen king. For nearly half a century 
the conquerors not only maintained their position, but 
greatly extended their ierritonos, till 1144, when tho 
oity of Edesaa was taken by tho emir of Mosttl. A 
second crusade was presebed by St. Bernard, abbot of 
Clairvaux, and two immense armies, estimated to* 
gather at upwards of a million of men, wero raised^ 
under the command of Conrad 111., emperor of Ger* 
many, and Louis Vll., king of France. Throagh tha 
trencher}', howeror, of the Gro«»k emperor, Manuel 
Coinnenus, this vast army was all but destroyed by 
the Turks, and, after an unsuccessful attempt to reduce 
Damascus, the rcsiduo had to make their way back to 
Europe. The nows of the oimtare of Jerusalem by 
Saladiu (lltl7), and tho fall of the Ohrlatiaa kingdom 
of Palestine, brought about tho Third Of made. The 
leaders of lliia new expedition were Frederick Barba* 
rossa, emperor of G or many, Pliilip Augwatna, king of 
France, and Ilicburd Cmar-do-Licm, king of Engwid* 
Burbarossa first took the field in 1186. and donmled 
tbe sultan at Iconium ; but, in approaqning ha 
was seized with a lever, and died in UOO. Richard 
and Philii> arrived in Syria some months later with a 
great army, and wore Joined by the army of Barba* 
rossa. After a lengthened siogo they obtained posseS* 
sion of tho city of Acre ; but Philip soon afterwards 
returned to France, and Uichard conclnded a peaCd 
with Saladin, in terms of which the Christians of the 
West were to be allowed to make pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem without molestation. The Fourth Cruiadcf was 
intended, Like the others, for tbe conquest of the Holy 
li&ud; but, instead of that, it directed its efforw 
against tho Greek empire. Assembling at Veniee iu 
1:^03, tho duge of that city induced them to take tbo 
town of Zara, iu Dalmatia, and afterwards they took 
up the cause of Alexius, whose father, laaso Angelos, 
iisd been driven from tho Greek throne by bis own 
brother. They todp Constantinople, and, after sls- 
i rating to the throne several princes successively, tbsy 
: at length elevated to it their own ohiof, Baldwin, connt 
of FlamlcrM, giving him u fourth part of tho empire, 
and dhiiling the rest among themselves. He and bia 
aiirce.*8ors held tho empire of tho East for upwards 
of half a century. Tbo Fifth Crusade commenced 
the march of a lmcly of troiqis, under the command of 
AndroAvII.^f Hungary, against Hie Turks, ini'll!?. 
After a seri^ of successes iu Palestiu<'> and Egypt, they 
suflered a severe rovereo before Cairo, and wero ' 
obliged to sue for leave to return home in 1221. Five 
lenis later, Frederick il. of Germany put himself at 
Ihc head of a coosideraUe army, and set out for tbO 
coiiuucst of tho Holy^and. Thu expedition was sue* 
Gcssiul, and Frederick, after receiving from the saltan 
possession of Jerussiein, and being crowned king, 
returned homo in 122U. Jerusalem and Paleatipo 
having again fallen into tho Imnds of the Turks in 1224, 
tho Sixth Crusade was nndertaken by Louis IX. of 
France in 1216. ,Ke marched into Egypt, took Dami* 
etta ; but was afterwards defeated, tho greater part 
of his army cat off*, and himself taken prisoner. H4 
obtained his liberty and tliat of his followers on agree* 
ing to pay a heavy ransoni, and then returned boyne* 
Louis, however, did not give up tbe idea of reconquer* 
ing the Holy Lend, and a few years later be originated 
j tho Seventh and last Crusade against tbe B^y X«end« 
He died at Tunis, on bis way to Palestine, and tbW' 
command of the expedition devolved upon Bdwojrd, 


into Palestine, took the town of Haesretfarbui effisoted 
nothing furiher of consequence, and looii after reUtnyed 
home. Acre aud a few other towns etfll remeined to 
the Christiaos, and were defended for fome time by 
the Templars and other militeiylangbts; tmtat lengta 
Acre oapitulated in 1261, and the. other townp soon 
after followed ite example. Ho# for urusades bate 
been of advantage or otherwise to tbe sflbseqpca^ 
progress of Europe, is a question wbioh has gtyeiLq^ 
to muoU discussion. They were uudoubtedlyeaMfi 
on at an enormous expeusa of kaman Ufe, and, kg wet 
eod, produced -no material result, wbAe, dusfasg their ' 
ooBtinuBooe, tbsF neesesarily retarded aAlsrflfreiifa 
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the peHceful punnitt of tbd arU or manafuotwret; bat. 
on tlie other hand, ve believe that they have 
A rooet beneficial influence upon the dviliMtioa of 
JCiirope. The varions nations of Burope were united 
tu({ottier in one common oauie, and taught to know 
and sympathize with each other ; they were broui^t 
into contHot with two new civilizations, —the Greek and 
tho Saracenic, each more advanced and refined than 
their oan i and commercial enterprise received from 
the crusades its first and its fpreatest stimulus. 

Crusca. Aocadkwia della, kt^oM-ka . Hk^ka^dai'- 
fne-a del'-la (Ital., the academy of tho bran or chafT), 
was the name of one of tho earliest, and one of the most 
celebruted of the societies of modern Europe. It was 
founded at Florence in lii82, chiefly through the oxer> 
tions of the poet Antonio Francesco Grazzini, and was 
so calli'd from its chief object being to sift or purify 
the national language. The groat work of tho academy 
WAS the ** Vooabolario degli Aocademioi della Crusca'^’ 
( or Dictionary of tho Italian Language) , which was first 
publishod at Venice in IHliS, and has since gone 
through numerous editions, being still regarded as tho 
stiindiird authority on the liulian laiiguago. This 
society has recently been incorporated with two other 
societies, under the name of the lioyal Florentine 
Academy. 

Cbuzt of thr EAnru. (Sett OzoLOor.) 

CitvsTACSA, kru»‘1aV^»\e-A (Lat. mor/o, u hard shell), 
A eltMA of articulated animals whoso extornul covoring 
is ies/l solid than that of the majority of testaceous 
inollusca, but much firmer and harder than the skiti nl 
•the naked niollusca. Thia tegiuiientary akeleton may 
be regarded as a kin«l of epidermis, ior iicneuth it Ui 
found H membrane like tho true akin of higher niiiniala. 
At certuiu litnos ibis solid envelope detHcbet itself and 
falls off, as tho nptderniia of reptiles separates itself 
from tboir bodies. With the cruwKsli this ahelUahed* 
ding, or ecdysia, us it is oallod, ia preceded by a r«>w 
^ays* aiobneas and fastang, and at tiiat time ibe mra- 
pace, or upper shell, becomes loosened from the conum 
to whioh it IS attached. Tho comm begins lorthuith 
to seorolo a new sholl, which, iV first soft nnd mem- 
branous, beoomos gradually harder and harder, and m 
«t lost o^careouB. When all connection is broken oil', 
tho animal seta almut freeing itself of the ineumbranco. 
It rubs its legs one againat the other, nnd finally throws 
itself upon its back, and in that situation hegiiia to 
Bwell ont aud ahnke itself, till it tears tlio iiiembrane 
that attaches the carapace to tlio abdomen. The 
greatMt dilllciilty occurs in freeing the. extremities, 
nor could tliov ho cztrioatod at all, did not tlic old slioH 
aplit longitudinally. Tho entire process is completed 
in half an hour ; but it takes from twenty hours to three 
days for the oonrersion of the soft oiid mcnihrutious 
in teguments into a firm case similar to that lately 
abaiidotted . While this transfonuatiou is taking place, 
the muscles of the auimal arc flaccid, and the flesh 
altogether unlit to bo cateu. An exception to this 
rule, however, would seem to occur in the case of tho 
laud crab ; for, tu'cording to nil that has been written 
on tho subject] the latter nmmal is never so delicious 
AS during tho moulting jioriod. 

CttYPT, Jfcript (Gi. Arwyitein, to conceal), a low 
chamber ^nder a church or cathedral, with a vaulted 
roof, tho groined arches of which spring from short but 
inasvivo columns. Sometimes ibe crypt extends under 
the entire church, at at Canterbury cathedral; but 
they are generally of much smaller dimenaions. Divine 
service was formerly performed in them, and they 
were also used as places of burial. 

OitYPTOGRAPHY. (5*'^ SKCRRT WbITIHO.) 

Crtstali.tye Lots, kria'^iHl-tine (Lat. cr^atallua^ a 
crystal ; fens), in Anal., is the lens of the eye, a lenti* 
form u^luoid substance, inclosed in a membranous 
capsule, and situated in a depression io tho anterior 
port of the vitreous humour. (Sea E rv.) 

C»Y4TA)tLiZAT(Oir, in Cfaem., 

etyatoUiaation may be defined as the aiioutaneous 
Assumption o( well-defined geometrical forms by bo- 
dies is poMing from the fluid or atiriforin state to the 
solid condition. Bodies not capable of assuming the 
Sl^staHiiie form are termed amorphoua or colloid i those 
' Weh form crystals, crifafallaid: When a substance 
e^tollizca in two distinct forma, which cannot bei 
drived firom tb* taifli* o^^al, it ii said to be dimor * ' 


pkaui. Bulpbur, for instanoe, will crystallize in oo* 
tahedra or prismatio oiystals, Boma substances are 
even irimorpkout, Bnlphata of nickel orystallizes in 
right rhombio prisms, square-based octabedra, and 
obliqne rhombic prisms, aocording to the teinneratore 
at the time of evaporation. B^im crystallizing in 
similar forms are called uotaorpute. The alums and 
floor spar ; carbon, gold, copper, and their compounds ; 
tho potassium compounds ofchlorlne, iodine, bromine, 
and fluorine, form uomwrphoita groups. Crystallizatiou 
may be elFected in several ways,— by evaporation, by 
HuhlimatioD, by fusion, or by alow electrical action. 
It sometimes 'happens that precipitates are thrown 
down in a crysialline form ; thus, when tartaric acid ie 
atldcd io a solution of potash, the tartrate of potash 
falls down in minute crystals. Crystallization by wapo- 
i ration is effected either by allowing a hot saturated solu- 
tion of the salt to cool gradually or by spontaneous eva- 
I poratinn. In tho former case t tie masses of crystals are 
I small and couiused. Whore single perfeot crystals are 
I required, the method of crystal-feeding invented by 
Leblanc must be resorted to. A small but perfect 
crystal is first obtained by one of the methods men- 
tioneil, and placed in a cold concentrated but not satu- 
rated solution of th( substance in question, afte^ 
whieh tlie crystal is < .ed regularly twice every dojr, 
taking cure to cx)u>sf u Irosb surface each time until 
the cr\ stal lias reach the desired size. As the soln- 
tioii hei-omes weaker, it should be replaced by afresh 
qiiiintiiy of the original strength. Great care must be 
luketi not to uHc a saturated solution, otherwise fresh 
crxstuls will torm in tho vessel and on the original 
ery.s;ttl. A glass plate may be used to lay the crystal 
oh in the solution, and a 'pair of Korn orbox-wood 
t\\(‘cz«‘rs arc bettor than the fingers fur turning it. By 
these means crvstuls of enormous size may be made. 
The soliihon should, as much os possible, ho kept at 
tho same imiiporuture, and tho crystal shoiiJid be turned 
very regularly. Grystidlizatiuii by fusion iS resorted 
to in the <>use of metals and other insoLublo substances. 
Thoineialor other body is melted in a ladle or cni- 
oihlo, iviul allowed to cool until tho top crust is solid ; 
it is then pierced with an iron rod, and the melted 
siib^tauce not yet solidified is allowed to run out. Fine 
nuisHos of crystals of bismuth and sulphur may bo 
obtuiiiod ill tills way. Many salts do not appear to bo 
capable of crystallizing without holding u certain por- 
tion of water m combination, termed water of ciystal- 
Jization. Thus ordinary carbonate of soda has ten 
eqimalents of water united with it. Homo crystals 
part with tliis water very easily, losing their rrjstullme 
form and falling to powder merely by exposure to the 
ntmosphere. bueh salts arc railed fy/?or(?«e®7if, in con- 
tradistinction to those which ab.sorli water from the 
aimosphere, wliich are termed deliquetceni. Many 
salts have the property of crystallizing without water 
of crystnlluatiun ; others, again, crystallize in different 
form's, according to the number of equivalents ofwater 
tliey contain. Bihoruto of soda, or borax, for instance, 
crystallizes in prisms or octabedra, aocording as it 
contahiB ten or live atoms of water of crystallization. 
The forms which crystals assume are also influenced 
by the purity of the sotution from which they aro 
I crystallized ; for instance, iodide of potassium assumes 
I a prismatic form when crystallized from a neutral 
Bolutioii, Init if from ono containing carbonate of 
potash, the resulting crvsials are cubical. As to the 
force causMig crystallizatiuu we ns yet know but little ; 
till we know at present is, that electricity and light 
both accelerate crystallization. If a weak voltaic cur- 
rent bo passed through a solution of silica, it will gra- 
dually crystallize round the wires; and if camphor 
bo exposed to the light, crystals will form thicker ou 
the most illuminated side. 

Cbystallooraphy, krui-tdl-lQg*-ffra -/9 (Lat. ervitaU 
lug, a crystal; Gr. grapho, writing).— AUhongu the 
forms of crystals appear to be infinite, yet, upon care* 
fully considering their aaps, angles, faces, and edges, 
they are found to fall into six well-defined groups, 
which are distinguished from each other by the relative 
positions and lengUis of their axes. Those riz groups 
lare again subdivided into divisions -oecording tp toe 
arrangement of their planes with respect to their axes, 

. The Bubjeot of crystaUogrsphy Is a very difBouli one, 
! and only to be lesmt by means of an exteniire serica 







Cuba 


of flgiires ormodds. It «U1 therefore be n« 0 Mitt 7 to 
treat the matter aomewhet toreorily, referrintr the 
etadent to eeverel ataDderd works opoii the anojeet. 
The air cryatalUoe ayatema mentioned ere:-— 1. Jt$gular 
nitem, in which the uea ore eqnal end reoten^lar. 
The cube, octahedron, end rhomoic dodecahedron are 
the principal membera of this ayatem. 2. Squartwu- 
tMattc, in which two of the area onW are egnal, dl 
three being rectangular. 3. Bight jmamaHe, in which 
all the axes are unequal, and all rectangular. It may 
perhapa aaaiat the inenioi 7 if it ia borne in mind that 
in each of the above ayatonia the whole of the axes are 
rectangular, while in the following three the axes are 
ell inclined to each other. 4. Bhomhc^edralt in which 
the three axes are equal hut not rectangular. 5. 
Oblique pmmo/ir, one axis rectangular to two, but all 
unequal. 0. Bauble oblique^ in which all the axes are 
unequal, and none rectangular. The forme belonging 
to diflcrent avateina ahado oiT gradually into ('aoh 
other. Time, the cube, by being alighlly inoreaied on 
one of its faces, becomes a square prieni; and the 
square nriam, by having one of its sides aliglitly cti* 
larged, oecomes a right prism. Many forms are de- 
rived from each other by baling slices removed from 
their angles or edges. Thus the octalie<)ron may be 
moditicil into a cube by having its angles gradiinlly 
sliced away, and into the rhoiubio dodecahedron by 
having its edges treated in the same manner. A 1c\v 
turnips or potatoes and a sharp knife will ulford the 
student much information m tins way. Tims alum, 
which crystallises as an octahedron, is often found 
orystalliKcd with its edges or angles sliced away, and 
approaching Ihn form of one or oilier of tho'fortiiii 
mentioned. (See also IsouoKPiiihM and Poltmou- 
P1I13M.) The nest books to consult on tliis subject are 
Dana's Mineralogy and Nicol's Mineralogji. There is 
also a short but excellent account of tho su);jcct in 
Odiing's Chemietry, part 1. 

CuBR, kuhe (Gr. kubott a die), in Oeom., is a 
solid body terminated by six square equal faces, and 
occupying among bodies n place umilogoua to that of 
the square among surfaces. It is also called the hexa- 
hedron, by reason of its possessing six .skIos. One of 
the most celebrated problems in the history of geome- 
trical science is the duxilicaiion of the cube, t.e. tho 
construction of a cube which phiiU have twice the 
▼olurne of a given cube. In (he tiriie of Plato, it was 
u cun.stsiit subject of controversy with geometers, 
who, however, tailed to solve the pfoblein, because (lie 
Btraighi line and circle, which were tlie only lin*\s 
admitted into their calculations, arc not suiliereut for 
the cuhation of solids. 

Cernv Hoot is a number or quantity which, if miilti- 

5 lied into itself, and then again by the product, pro- 
uces the enbe ; or, whed twjce multiplied into itself, 
produces tho number or quantity of which it is tho 
root. Thus /) it the cube root of 125, because 
6x6=25x3=’ 125. 

CuuKVA., ku-be‘-bH (Arab. etthabah)f in Cot., a gen. 
of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Biperarea. Tho 
aneeies C. qfficimutet a native of Java and Prince of 
s' Island, yields the berries called cubebs, which 
itensively employed in medicine for their peculiar 
^ ••T of arresting excessive discharges from the 
urethra. Ciihebs resemble black pepper, but may bo 
distinguished by the network of raised veins on their 
aurface, also bv the short stalks which they possess. 
CoBBiit. (See CuBBOA.) 

CvBiT, lc»*-bit (Lat. eubitueV a measure of length 
employed by tho ancients, and more especially by the 
Hebrews. It was originally the distance from the 
elbow to tho tip of the middle finger. According to 
aome authorities, there were two cubits in use by the 
Jews,— the sacred and the common cubit. The former 
was twenty-one inches Jong and the latter eighteen 
inches. Calmet, however, states bis belief that tlie 
second, or shorter cubit, was not introduced until aftor 
the Banylonian captivity. *Hcnoo Kzekiel's precaution 
(Esek. xl, 5) in shaking of the cubit as a cubit and 
a band-briMidth. The exact length of the cubit it not 
known ; it has been stated to be I foot 0*838 inches, 
and a band-breadth 3*884 inches, in the tables of 
measure affixed to several versions of the authorised 
Bible. 

CvcxnrchKooito (Bvs Docxnre-ROOL. j 
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Cuoxoo, knoJP-eo (Lot. eHettliu, Fr. e&ueM), (Cucb* 
h$ eoNCfifs).— 'This bird, which derives its name firom 
ttie peoaliar sound of its note, is very widely dtffiued. 
It is found in India pad ia Africa, ana migrates notib- 
ward in summer, evin to Lapland and Kamtcbathn. 
It makes its appearance amongst us iu April, and dia* . 
appears again by about the middle of August, It 
would seem that love is a passion that occupes very 
little of the cuckoo's consideration. There ia no psi|> 
ing or continued attachment between the male end 
female, and the latter generally, if not alwa^^s. lays her 
eggs ill the nest of some other smaller bir d, leaving 
their hatching and Aiture maintenanoe to fiite. The ' 
gratitude of the foster child is of a piece with its 
parent's licartlessness. Mr. Selby asserts ibat^ when 
hatched, the young cuckoo 
has between its shoulders 
a depression in which it 
lodges any burden it « ishes 
to curry to the edge of the 
neat for ejectment ; that, 
at the expiration of twelve 
days, the hollow is filled 
up, and that, should the 
proper occupants of tho 
nest chance to remain till 
then, the young cuckoo no 
more inulcsts them. The 
hedge-sparrow, the pied 
wagtail, and the yellow- 
huiiimer, are tho birds 
commonly selected by the 
ruekrio for imposition. 

In the early part of tho cnexoo. 

summer ol 1828, a cuckoo, having previously turned 
out the eggs from a water wagtail's nest, which 
HUS built ill a small hole in a gurdeii-vVall at Arbury 
(tho scut of rraueis JSewdegate, Esq.), deposited her 
oun egg in their place. Wheu the egg was butohed. 
(he }oung intruder was fed by the water wagtails till 
ho bccunio too bufiyrfor his confined auchiarraw quar- 
ters, and iu a fidglw fit tell to the ground. In this 

i iredicumeiit ho was found by the gardener, who picked 
iiin up and put him into a wire cage, which was placed 
on the top of a wall not far from tho place of his birth. 
Tiistend, however, of ita foster parent tho wagtail coming 
to feed It, there appeared at its prison-hars a friendly 
hedge-sparrow*, whoj day alter duy and at very fre- 
qiiont intervals, e(>utjuued to bring U food, until it waa 
well fledged and bfg enough to be sot at liberty. Bishop 
Stanley ndiitcs an instance of au unfledged oockoo 
lieiiig placed in tho saino cage with a young tbruiA. 

'1 Ilf c'uckon was either too idle or unable to feed itoelf; 
so tho good-nature d thrush kindly performed the opa- 
ration for him. Ou-/day a tempting worm wasofTerea at 
tlie wires, and at once the thrush went to it. IfiThether 
its original intention wAs to give it to ita patient can 
never be known ; if so, however, the sleek plump thing 
hanging in the thrush's very beak was too great a 
temptation; it swallowed it. It seemed that the 
cufkoo had made sure that the worm waa coming up 
to him, and when he discovered his error be hopped 
fiercely down, and, with one blow of its oruel bW| 
took one of the thrush’s eyes out. Even in tbte nkiinifd 
condition the patient nurse continued to wait on Its 
tyrant patient, and never ceased to do so till tile cuckoo 
was big enough to shift for itself. The gilded CUCkOO 
(Cucuiue auratuf) is an inhabitant of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and extremely conimon ia Oaffraria, It fr o - 
very beautiful bird, the chief of the plumage being 
brilliant green with golden reflections^ It Is ibrat 
seven inclics long. Like tbe common COokoQ, it de- 
posits its egg in tbe nests of othqr birds, s^. unless 
VailJant was mistaken, in a way that puts aside the 
notion that tbe hen-cuckoo tuue them where they ar» 
to be hatched by another bird. While out shooHog 
with his man Kloac, be brought down • golden ouokioo 
with one of the eggs of its speoies^sfid evidently freriUfr 
lain, in ite throat ; and it then oeeurned to him &a|^hw 
attendant had frequently bron^t him a bird of iffi' . 
kind, with the exclamation, ^'Tnis one dreppeduni^te, 
as she fell from the tree.** Later in the day.iMpiou^ 
cuckoo was shot by TsfUant, with an egg4u ife gim. 

** 1 was convinced from this eircumstsnes;** infrss Ibo 
sporting naturatlst, *• that the female cut^ ilapoiits 
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hor egft in the neit of another bird by conveying it 
thither in her beak.* Beeidee those noticed » toere is 
the flpotted cuckoo (0:^lophu*alamhfriuii),an inhabit* 
ant or the north of J£uroue ; toe oriental cuckoo (JSu- 
dynamye meetotu), found in the East Indies ; and the 
TeUoW'hilJediVnioricau cuckoo (Coeoyau aMeriemua), 
likewise called the oow*bird and the rain.crow« 
Cucxoo-FLOwsn. (See CAADjiaixifB.) 

Ouoicoo-FiifT. (See Arcju.) 

Cdcujiukb. (See Ouccmis.) 

CvoU3U0t ka-kit*-mi», in llot.» a gen. of plants be- 
Inngiiif* to the nut. ord 
Ciioarlnfticetv. 1’Iie fruit 
of C.eaiivue n tho emu- 
nioucueiimltrr.uiid that 
of C. Melo the lueloii. 
^ho fiiiiiH of till* Bpe- 
pit'H C. JJarJu'trHi and 
J^efinlo-cvlocynthue are 
siiiil !:> be powerfully 
cathartic. 

Ci’crnniTA, ku-hur^- 
bil-ii (Lilt. cHcurl/ita)^ 
in Hot., (ho typical pen. 
nf tho nut. onl. Curur- 
hUuc<'(Ps Tho fruits of 
beveral speouM am ein» 
Ihiis, that of r. Cif ruling 



CUCtrilTiTIR. 

I articloa of food; 



TSOBTASI^R lIAliaOW. 


ployed 

U toe Vater-inulon, so highly esteemed for i(a eonlnip 
_ mul rerrcbliiiip juiro ; 

that of C. on/tra n the 
vepolablo in.iiTow, one 
ofournioi’t deheato la- 
bio vepetahle.i ; that o( 
C VfnixuHyJt i.-) tlio rod 
pmiril or pumpkin, 
which, when boiled, 
luilea lil.e a >ounp car- 
rot ; (iitd C. iVfu the 
nliile pocird, u f.'iiout tte 
cuiiinn’V vepetttblo on 
the I'luitinoiit. An idl, 
called ei’ugv l»y tho in- 
habit iintH of Yorrijha, 
in A Inca, and larpidi 
used by them for dieto- 
lin and luedicinal pur- 
])oai'a, is MUi'|K)>*cd to be 
the produce of ono (<rmorc species of iUm genus. 

CucVBOlTACK.i:, ku-kHr-bit-iu'-se-e^ ju ll(it.« the 
Gourd or Cuoumber lam., a iiai.onl. of dicoliledu- 
nous plants in the sub-class Calynjlora’. L^pwurdsol 
(X) genera have been ’do.scribed, and tlic.-c includomore 
then ItOO species. The plants uro nalivos ol hot cli- 
i&ates in olniosl every part of ihc world ; they ubomid 
in thoEa.<)t Indies, many occur in IVru and liriuil, u 
few arc found in Europe and North Aiucneii, mid one 
epeoiea only, Jtiyoma dioica, in the Hritiah isles. 'J'hey 
are all herbs wilii tuberous or librous roots, whicli 
are annual or peronunil, and with hteiiis which arc 
eeuerolly succulent, and either prostrate or climbing 
by means of temlrds. The leuies arc rough, altoruatp. 
itnd ruiliato-vcined. The dowers are unisexual, ino- 
uceoions, or dia>cions. The eulyx is niouosepulouH, and, 
in the female dowers, aupenor. The Ciirnlla is uunio- 
pctolons, four or llre-partrd, sometimes fringed, with 
Btroiigly-niarked reticulated veiii.'i, peri gy nous, and 
oocosioually scuroely disUnguishahle trom' the calyx. 
The male or sterile flower has generally live Hlameus, 
wMch are cpipctulous, uud ciither distinct, or uiotuulcU 
photts, or triadelphous, tho anthers being two-celled, 
usually lung and sinuous, rarely straight. Now hikI 
won malo flower.^ are found with only two or throe 
wamons. lu tlm ferlilc or female flower the ovary is 
lunaruir, the sty lo i« siiru-t , and theatiguius uro more or 
leat dilated. J In* iVuit is usually u pepo, as m the 
weainber ; or rayely a succulent berrv, as in the 
lHry|my. lUe seeds are nioro or less dulteued and 
ttalbwiiMnous. Aw acrid, bitter, purgative principle 
ofa^temCB the okuts of this order, and is cspeciilv 
•vidciit m tho, pulp suvrouudiug the seeds, lu bonu- 
emtivat^ epooies the acridity is scarcely perceptible, 
jtad the ftmtaare edible. {See Cccuiiis/ C ccujtnixA.) 

. OOBSKAK. {See Lbcaroba.) ^ 

^ €pjb iMt, the liut words of a apitech spoken ou the 
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stage, whioh the actor who is to answer catches and 
regards as an intimation to begin, tt is also applied 
to any hint given to an aotor ou the stage, as to what 
he has to do or say. 

CuiaASs. (See BaviSTrLATB.) 

C t'l B A8SI KBS, ka:e»rit9-eeera^ (Wr.euiraeee, breastplate t 
Lat. curium, a hide), the name given in continental 
armies to heavy cavalry weariug cuirasses, or nietul 
back* and breastplates. Wo have no cavalry so called 
in the llritish army, although the Life Guards and 
Horse Guards wear cuirasses. The cuirass was ori- 
giiially formed of thick leather, which was ball-pro'if, 
—w lienee ils name; but when this material was no 
lunger used, the name was retained, and applied to the 
metal plates which Superseded the loathoru armour. 

CrLDASS, kiiV-deeZf the name giien to an ancient 
religious order of ccclcHiasties that existed in Ireland, 
Scotland, and the northern parts of England. The 
derivation of the namo is uncertain, some tracing it to 
tho Gaelic, others to the Latin. According to Bu* 
chtimui, it is a corruption of culforee Dei, worshippers 
of God. The tune of their first appcarutice, and the 
character of thoir institutions, have been no less matter 
Ilf dispuLo than their nunie. Sonio data their origin 
from the middlo of the fltU contury, and attribute 
tlie.r instil utinn to C. t iha, who came over from 
Ireland to the islaud • : ina, on tho west coast of 

S<*oflaiid, where ho eshi mshed a iiionastery, and from 
which he sent forth his liisciplcs to (iitfiiso the know- 
ledge of Chri'.t ianily. 1 La\ iiig no eorrcsponclenco with 
(he Hcc of Htiiue, they arc said to ha\c been free from 
the corruptions thiit, at u later period, crept into that 
i‘hurcii,:i.i Kaiuttind relic worship, auricular confession, 
penance, Ac. ; and tlieir time for the celebration of 
iCii.*>tfr ditlired iro'u tiuit of tho Church of Kome. 
'fhey proaeeuted their missionary labours throughout 
IreUud, *10011, ind, iiiid tho northern parts of England, 
mill est.iblished ilouriHliing settlenjcnts in various 
pai III, after t'le model of Jona, Many of these were 
III tlie lorni of collegea, where instruction was given to 
youth, lu Seot hind their chid settleinonts were, be- 
tiidtM foim, on the ihlaiiil of St, Serf in Louhloven, 
at St. Andrewft, Dmikeld, Abernetby in Perthshire, 
.Monifeilh near Dundee, and Monyniiisik in Aber- 
deenshire. Tho Ciildec.s gradually lost their pow'er 
before thy growing mlliicnce of the Church of liome; 
the oreeliou ol bishoprics under the patronage of tho 
kings of Scotland being a death-blow to their inde- 
pendent cxislencc ; and tlmir suppression is generally 
ihited from the end of tho Idtti century, when the 
Culdees of St. .Andrew 8 iniule their lust attempt at 
resisting tlio ugiirpsitiona of the bishop of that see, 
though it n gemwally believed that numuers continued 
to hold tlieir principles down nearly to the time of tho 
Kdbrmation. There are others who hold that there is 
no i rust worthy ci idcnce of the existence of the Culdees 
prior to the middle of the UlU contury ; that there is 
no reason to suppose that they diilbred in any material 
point of faiih, discipline, or nluiil from the Church of 
Uoiiie; Olid that, in reality, they were a more collec- 
(loii of inoiiustic iuslitutious iu oonnection with tho 
Catholic hierarchy. 

(Jl’lex, ku'-Uke (Lot., a gifat), in Ent., a gen. of the 
lUpftrii or two-wingcd inaccla, constituting the Gnat 
lam. They arc clniractenred by their length of pro- 
hoacis and their finely-lulled anteunm. (See G-jnat, 
Alosiiuixo ) 

Cri.jr, kiiltn, in Min,, a slaty kind of anthracite, 
occurring in Wales and North ‘Devon. The strata in 
winch It is found are often called the atlm weaeuree. 

t'ULsri.NATiON^, kul-miu-ai'-ehun (Lat. eulmgHt tho top 
of uajthii.gl.— Whcn any heavenly body is on tho 
meridian, it has then aUiimed tho highest point of itt 
daily course, and is therefore 'said to culraiuaie. Tho 
sun culnuuatcB at xmd-day, the moon at midnight, 
when it is full moon, 

UULTIVATIO.N ov xxiE SoiL, kulMv-ai*-alun, the art 
of preparing the soil for those particular crops which 
It IS required to bear. The ordinary agricultural im- 
plements used for this purpose are the plough, tho 
spade, and S.e hoe. In some modified form these 
instruments have been in use among all nations, at all 
times. Tho soil, by their means, is stirred and exposed 
to the autiou of the atmosphere, and loosened, so tl at 
lUo roots of plants may make their way more ea Jjr 
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thToti(||fa it. ' Other objecte are aleo effected br 
plete inversion and careful cultivation of the soil* The 
eurface-plants are buried and allowed to decay : water 
in excess passes through it in wet weather; and in dry 
eeaaons more moisture is rotatned. In dry climates 
the soil requires to bo well ploughed and rolled, but 
in wet climates these operatiuns must be restricted. 

Cpltsbxw, hul’-ver-in (Fr. eou/evnue), the iiaine of a 
piece of ordnance, used in the IGth and 17tk centuries, 
of great length, and formed to throw a ball to a cou- 
aiderable distance. It was 5i inches in the bore, and 
threw a bail about 18 lbs. in weight. The boro of the 
demi^culverin was 4 inches, and the weight ot* the ball 
about i> lbs. Queen Eliaubeth's pocket pistol at Dover 
Castle is a eulverin. 

CCLVXBT, ivt/'-tw/, a barrel-drain of small diameter, 
or an arched water-course for the eonveynnee of water 
under roads, ruilwnjs, emhiinknieiita. and canals. 

CUMiituu;, ku-mV-num (Dr. A'ltndiion), in Hot., a gen. 
of composite plants. C. Ojfmiuum, the ciinun, is a 
dwarf fonnel-lookiiig plant, cultivated in the south of 
Europe and Asia Minor for its iruils, which are hot 
and aromatic, like those of the caraway and aniBe. 

CnNKiFORM, k’u-nef-p~fhrni (Lat. eunAtn, a wedge, and 
format form), is the name gi\eri to an micietit species 
of written language found on the Tnnnuincuts of the 
ancient Assyrian, llabyloniun, and Persian empires. 
It is BO called from the letters being composed ol parts 
resembling a wedge, a nail, or an arritw-heail. It is 
found carved m rocks and scnlptnrcs, or stumped on 
bricks and tiles ; und is met w'lth on theiinoient nionti- 
meuts of Pcrsepulis, and olhor niics of the Persian 
empire, among the ruins of IJabyloii and Nineveh, and 
even in Egypt. It appears to liavo bomi lirat employed 
in Assyria and Media, and to haio HubRc<]uentl> Mirctid 
over the whole extent of the PorMun empire. There 
are three distinct alphabets or kinds of cuneifonn 
writing, and which arc mostly found together lu 
parallm columns, being translations oi each otiier. Tiic 
most ancient of these ia the Assy nun, which consisis 
of about 400 different ehiiracters, und is the one which 
has given most troublu id uhilologists, und in which 
least progress has been nisac. The second of these is 
called the Median, wliiuh is a niodiUcutioii of the 
first, and consists of about 100 characters. The most 
recent is the Persian, which consists of only3‘Jlo It 
letters. It is much more relincd than the others, und 
the forms are much less compliual cd. The h't (ers here 
are all very distinctly formed, none being at all doubt- 
ful. and the words are separated from csoli other by an 
oblique stroke. This Iniiguago is belic\cd to bo the 
original of the modern Persiun, und to be nciiriy allied 
to the Sanscrit. There is every reason to believe that 
the employment of the cuneiform character originated 
in Assyria, while the system of writing to wliich it was 
adapted was borrowed from Egypt. **The whole 
struoture of the Aa.syrian graphic system," saye llnw- 
linson, "evidently betniys an ligyptian origin. The 
alphabet is partly ideographic and partly nhouetic, and 
the phonetic signs are iii some cuhcs syllabic, and in 
others literal. IVhi're a sign represents a syllabic, 1 
oonjecturo that the s} liable in question may liave been 
the speciOc name oV the ol^jecl which the sign was 
supposed to depict; whilst in cases where a single al- 
phaWtical power appertains to the sign, it would seem 
as if that power bud' been the dominant sound in the 
name of the object." Much progress has already been 
made ia deciphering these uucicni reo >rds, from which 
we may expect muc^ light to be thrown on the curly 
hittoxy of the world. The first accounts of the cunei- 
form obaractors were brought to Europe about the 
beginning of thel7th century, und some time afterwards 
imperfect copies of them were published. The first 

£ UDlication of a connected inscription was made by 
e Bruyn at Amsterdam, in 1714; and, subsequenlly, 
Kiebuhr published copies of some which he boa found 
at Fersepolts and elsewhere, und which wert' n.ore 
aoenrate than any that had appeared before, fitill, for 
long after this, nothing was done towards the decipher- 
ing of the language. Many, indeed, were of opinion 
that they belonged to no language, —that they were 
mere oroaments carved at the caprice of the archi- 
tect, or ohavms, or talismauic signs ; while at least one 
author saw in them only the destructive work of worpis. 
Oiotefendy of Xlanover, was the first that made any 


progress in the deoipheiing of these charaotave. anfi 
brought the result of his labours before the Aeueny 
of Gfiitiugen in 1803. The labours of Grotefena warn 
not followed up by others for the next twenty vaari] 
but since that time there have been many aue nafi 
active labourers in the field ; among whom we may 
mention Rusk, Bumouf, Lassen, ’Wmiergam^i Sawi* 
lipson, Kciihu, Norris, Uincks, Oppert. 

CuMoyiACBJt, XrN-rio»-s-a»'-«e-e, in Bot., a na(. onA* 
of dicofyledonous plants in the sab-olass Vdljfefflorm, 
They are nearly allied to the SamfraffaeMt, buhdilbr 
from thorn in' being trees or shrubs, with oppoiitd 
leaves and large interpetiolur Stipules. Tw are 
natives of Soulli America, the Gape, the Baatladieat 
and Australia. Most of them have astringent proper* 
tics, and 6i>me have been used for tanning. 

t'UL'ANXA., kU’pai'-ni-a (m honour ox OttpanL 411 
Ttiihun monk and botanist), in Bot., a gen. of pnkllt^ 
belonging to the nnt. ord. Sapindaeoa, Thespeo^ 
C. Mpida fiourishes iu the W est Indies, and ia in aomd 
rcs)jC(:tH a valuable und mteresting tree. The distilled 
water of the ilowcrs is used by the negro women M a 
cosmetic, and the succulent, slightly acid ariUuS of the 
seed la oaten for dessert. The fruit eontaining tho 
seeds is eoinmonly known as theakee-firuit, 

CuiM li, kii'^pel (Lut. eape/lo). in Chem., a small onp 
made of bone ashes, used for extraoting base metiw 
from gold and silver. The compound, on being heiU^d 
in till' cupel, loses the base metals by their MeOhling 
oxidi/.eil, and sinking into the cu[>cl. (6t'e AssaXtllO.) 

Cui'KLLATiOK, in Chein. (AV« AseAYlKO.) 

Cui*iLrvKit;r.. ku-pil-i-fcr'-et in But., a name given 
bv some botanists to thifOak or Mustwort order, (ffse 

CotirLvi’CXs.) 

Cl'POLA. (iS'tfsDOME.) 

Ol pi'iNO, knp'^piuif (from the cup-like form of the 
glasses employed), in burg., is the application of 
riippiiig-glasseR, from whu'h the air has been previously 
eMiveted, to tlie skiu, with the view of altrueti^ blouil 
to the ; irt, and, if neecHsiiry, abatructiug it. Ouppmg 
was priictised by the aneiouts, and is Irequontly bad 
recourse to in tho present day. In performing the 
ojicraiion, the jiart is first washed with warm'water, ia 
order to protnulo the fiow of blood to it, and then a 
hinall bcU-Hiiaiied glass, from which the air has been 
l•nrnally expelled by holding it for an instant over the 
ll.iino tif a Hpirit-lanip, is immediately applied to the 
s|iot, find the usual unumut of pressuro on the pi^ 
being thus diminished, the blood flows towards it, pro*' 
•iucing a disteusiun of tho blood-vcsseU and an elsrva* 
lion of the surfueo. This is called dry cupvinn^ and ia 
frequently of great service in tbo removij oreartaia 
kiiuU of pain. Several glasses may be usc^^ and nsil» 
ally the operation is reneatcd five or six times. The 
glass isrcudiiy rexi'i«cd by inserting the nail of afiagar 
between the edge of it and the skin, Sf> aa to afiarit 
the Hir. When it is intended to abstract blaoA, 
liie cupping-glass is removed us Soon as the fMtrt ia 
'tufficuMitiy swollen, and the scarificator applied to it. 
J'liis in-slruiuotit contains a Dumber of lancets (nauisfiy 
about ten or twelve), which, by touching a sprmgvase 
made to iiifiiet a corresponding niimbor ox woiDMli» 
the depth of which may be regulated by the operator*^ 

I mined lately on the woknds being made, the ouppiog- 
gluBH IS applied, exhausted as before, and tbelhlaod 
allowed to flow into it until a sufficient quantity, haa 
lie.-n abstracted. If the blood coagulates, or the gUes 
be lull, it should be carefully removed, an^ the part 
sponged with warm water, and the glass again amited 
to it. Ciqiping is prt^ferablo to any Other method ^ 
blood-letiing lu many kinds ofinftammatory diaeaie. 

CurBKHsue, ku-pma'-MUM (Or. Irao, I produea>.|Nir- 
uoa, equal ; because it bears eqoal oranofaAs), in 
Bot., the (>preB8, a gen. of plants belongifig to tha 
nat. ord. Conj/erce. C. sefMDsrrirnifi ir a oommoik 
bimber-tree in some parts ox the Levant. Its dgidfi 
foliage IS particularly impressive when seen near srisU* 
tectural works ; and on this aoeoQnt t^o tree waa] 
always planted by the Moors round their sptevM 
palaces, aud by the Homans near their viUas. 
burial-groiinda of Turkey and Arabia, the^ 
tho faithful are generafiy ribaded by the capi«is. i 
timber of this and other ipecies Is vmoiuohlatVsd 
is said to resist the worm. The dbor^ 4f «li.' ’Eefcwla 
chuJX'h at Borne are of, cgj^tesi-wood^ ihd JMaiMiiiM 
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upwnrdi of 1 ,100 yearn. It is suppoaed that the ({'opher- 
wood of the Bible wbb chiefly obtained from epeoiea of 
this geuns. 

Cupric Acid, Jeu'-prikt in Cbem.— This acid never 
eooara in s aeparate state. When finely - divided 
copper ie fused with nitre aqd hydrate of potash, a 
enprate of potash is formed, which is an exceedingly 
nnstable salt, easily decomposed with potasli, oxygen, 
and copper. 

CUPRITK, ku^-pritB, in Min., the red oxide of copper, 
which is also known as octahedral copj>er>ore, from 
the form of its crystals. 

CvBacoA, ku-rd-fo', a sweet and agreeable liqueur, 
obtained by digesting orange-peel in sweetened spirits, 
and flav/>uring with cinnamon and cloves or mace, it 
is made in great perfection hy the Dutcli in the isliuidb 
of Curasao, from which it derives its name. 1'he spirits 
employed in its manufacture are usually reduced to 
nearly 60 under proof, and each gallon cuntiiins about 
3^ lbs. of sugar. Cura^oa varies in eolour, the darker 
kinds being produced by digesting in it powdered 
Brasil- wood, and mellowing tko colour by caramel or 
burnt sugar. 

OuuATH, ku'-rnii (Lat. cura, care), Hlerally Bignifins 
a person who has the cure of souls, mid in (his scti<cc it 
is used in the English Book of Cinuniou Prayer. Com- 
monly, however, it. is used to douole the lowest degree 
in the Church of England, — tl>e person who is employed 
under the spiritual rector or vioar, either as assistant 
to him in the same church, or else in a olispel-of ease 
- within the same parish belonging to the motlieroluireh. 
A curate has.to be liociisod and admitted by ilio biMbop 
of the diocese, or by an ordinary having episcopal ju- 
risdiction, who also usually a))poiiitB the salary ; m 
which case, if be bo not ])aid, the rurate has a proper 
remedy in the eccleaiasticul court ; but if lie be not 
licensed by the bishop, he only has bis rcmietly at eoiu- 
mon law. A curate not licensed may be removed nt 
pleasure; but if lioensoil, ho can only be removed by 
consent of the bishop, or where tlio reetor or near 
does duty himself. A curate having no fixed e.stafe m 
his curacy, not being instituted and inducted, may be 
removed at pleasure by tlie bishop or iiieuiiibent,*aiid 
in sneh case ho is usually termed *' stipendiary.” 
Whore, however, the proflls'of a bonellce are inipro- 
nriate, so that both the rector and the i leur arc or may 
be lay, the curate is ** perpetual,” and not removable, 
being the clerk employed to olllciate by such impro- 
priators. A eurato, before beuig lieens’ed, must aiib- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles and the three articlea 
of the 8fitb canon ; must declare his conformity' to the 
united Church of England and Ireland ; and must take 
the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and canonical obe- 
dience. In general, tlio stipends paid to curates are 
still miserably small, though they have been much im- 
proved by a recent enactment. By 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106, 
certain rules ore laid down for fixing the amount of 
stipend to be paid to eurates by noii-rosident incum- 
bents. The lowest stipend is fixed at I'BO, or the whole 
▼alue of the living if less than that sum. Where the 
population amounts to 300, the stipend is to be £100 ; 
whore 600, £IS0; w'here 7.50, £136; and where 1,000, 
£160; or the whole value of the living, if less than 
these sums. 

CcBATOR, kU’raV’ior (Lat. evrare, to take care), an 
ofllcer among the ancient Eomans, whose duties were 
very varied. In civil law, a curator was one appointed 
to administer the estate of any person not leg^ly com- 
petent to manage his own property. Every person 
under age who was not under paternal or domestic 
rule, was put under the superintendenee of a giianlian. 
Up to the age of fourteen in a male minor, and twelve 
in a female, this guardianship was sty led tutelage ; 
froim that time to the age of twenty -five it was culled 
uaratorsbip. The tutor, or the first guardian, was the 
legal aWer ego of the minor; bnt the curator was 
merely the representative of his ward and the ordinary 
admbiiatrator of his rights. Persons who reckleaslV 
aqnandered away their money were placed under the 
•uperinteudence of a curator. Deaf and dumb persons 
were also eonddered to be legally unable to administer 
tiieir aflhirs, and were put under similar guardiansbip. 
Tba enrofor bonorum was a trostee for the administra- 
-tiiDli of the alTaira of abaeot or deceased persona, and 
alap ti inaolveat debton. After the time of Augustus 


several public officers were appointed who bold the 
title of onrator. There were ouratom of the roads, 
who had the superintendence of the planning and re* 
pairing of the roads; the curators of pnbfio works, 
who hud the superintendenee of the public buildings, 
theatres, aqueducts, &c. ; the curators of the river, 
who were the conservators of the Tiber. There were 
also other curators, who had the superintendence of 
the public games ; others wlio adraluisterod the landed 
property of muuieipia; and others who distributed 
corn among the people. In the universities and in 
learned societies, the oflicers who have charge of libra- 
ries, luiiHcuina, collections of natural history, &o., are 
called curators. 

Cuitn-.sTuKR, herb, the line of stonework which 
borders the footpath of a road. It is generally made 
of ti hard durable stone, such as granite. 

CuurruA, kur-ku'-tnu (Arab, curkum), in Bot., a 
gen. of plantfl belonging to the nat. ord. Zingiberaeeam 
The dried tubers or rViisomes of C. longa constitate 
the turmeric of the shops. Turmeric is extensively 
cultivated in almost every part of India, being em- 
ployed us a condiment by the natives. It forms the 
priiieipul ingredients of curry -powder, giving to that 
e<impoutid its ]) 0 cultar < "'nir and bright yellow colour. 
In this country it is for dyeing yellow, and for 
making tiirmerio-papoi' » iiicb is used us a test for free 
alkalies, being turned i y those from a yellow to a 
reddish-brown colour. As a medicinal agent, turmcrio 
IS u mild aromatic. The rhi/.oniea of another species, 
C. amjHHhfolia, couiaiu much starch, which, when ox- 
trneted, iurina East ludian arrowroot, or curcuma 
starch. 

CuKrjf.w, kur^-few (Fr. eouvre fen, cover fire), the 
ringing of a bell ns a signal to tho inhabitants to ez- 
tiiigiiish their fires. This practice originated in En^ 
land through 'William the Conqueror,' who ordained, 
under nevero ]>enaUies, that, upou the ringing of a 
bell lit eight o’clock in the evening, all lights and fires 
should be put out, and everyone sTiould go to bed. The 
custom of ringing the curlew-bell about eight o’clock 
IS still kept up in many places, though its original sig- 
nificance IS lost. Tlie law by which it was ordered to 
be rung was repealed by Henry I., in 1100. Tho prac- 
tice of putting out fires so early was highly iiecessaiy 
to prevent accidents, nt a time when hearths were 
placed ill the middle of the floor, under an opening ia 
tho roof to allow tho smoke to escape. This hole was 
covered up when the family retired to bed. A prayer- 
bell is often rung about eight o'clock in some l^o- 
testant countries. 'I'liis custom arose out of the 
curfew-bell. Pope John XXXIII., fearing the approach 
of misfortunes, ordered that every one, on hearing the 
curfew, should repeat three Ave Marias. The practice 
of ringing the curfow-bell existed on the continent long 
before the Norman conquest. 

CUHiA, A:u'-re-d (Lat.), signifies both a division of the 
Eonian pcmilo and the place of assembly for such % 
division. Each of the three ancient Komulian tribes, 
the Uamnos, Tities, and Luoerce, was Subdivided into 
ten curim. The plebeians hud no connection with the 
curiie, and the clients of tho patricians were members of 
the curiie only in a passive sense : thus the curias alone 
contained those that were real citizens, and their as- 
sembly alone was the legitimate representative of the 
whole people. Each cuna had its own place of worship, 
which was superintended by a priest, cKrie^ho was 
assisted by another, called eurialie flamen, ^e word 
curia is also used to designate the place in which the 
senate held its nioetings ; as, curia HostiJlia,~0Bria Julie 
curia Pompeii, &c. 

CvRiA, in Arch., the building in which the higher 
council of the state met, in a Greek or lAtin city. It 
is described by ’Vitruvius as being adjacent to tbe 
forum. Its form was quadrangular, either square or 
oblong. Halfway up each wall there was a projeoting 
shelf, or cornice, to prevent tbe voice being lost in the 
height of the building. A sort of religious character 
was conceived to belong to the oenate-honae, and there 
were often statues of the gods placed in it. 

CuRLBw (fiTNoieHctta argaotus), kwr>4ew (Fr. eoarZts 
or cor/icu).— The gen. to which this bird belongs is 
characterised by along, slender, incurved bill, slightlj 
compressed and furrowed for three-fonrths of its entire 
length; at has a blnnt tip; wings ample; tarsi naked 
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•bore the joints. In length the curlew meoenres shout 
two feet, end, in the esse of the niiue, the whde 
fAnnmge is bright SBh«eolour, with longitudhasl brown 
spots on the heed end breast; npper mandible blsokish 
brown; lower mandible fleab*coIour ; iris brown; feet 
deep ash. The curlew is very common in most parts 
of Surope, and oeoura in parts of Asia. It iuhsbits 
the rioinitf of waters and marshy wastes, and feeds on 
earth-worms, slugs, small testaceans, and insects. Its 
nest, a careless construction of dried grass and leaves, 
is usually placed among the rushes. Its eggs ore large, 
over two and a half incues in length, of an olive-green 
colour blotched with deep brown. 

CVRLliva. ker’-linq (Teut. 1eruU»n)t a common sport 
among all classes, played upon the ice in Seotlaud. The 
Mort IB regulated by certain rules issued by the Cule* 
oonian Curling Club, and artificial shallow pieces of 
water are maintained for the purpose of playing it. The 
game is played with flat round stones about ii inches in 
diameter, and about ItO to 45 lbs. in weight. Each stone, 
of which every player has a pair, has a handle. A piece of 
ice is chosen, aixnit SSyaras long and ft or 0 feet broad, 
which is called the rtnib. The players choose sides, 
and points with circles rouhd thenri, called iee», arc 
• xnarhed off at cither end. The number of points re- 
quired to make game is usually 31, and the sides pla\ 
mternatcly. The principal object of the curler is to 
drive Lis stone towards the tee. Much depends upon 
throwing it with strength, as well as discretion ; fur it 
is often necessary to drive away the stone of an ad- 
Torsary which has obtained a fuvoiirulilo place. The 
game is generally ]ilay«d with great keenness. It has 
of late years been introduced into England and Canada. 

Cc»EAWTS,AfwW-rdMti» (from Corinth, where they were 
originally grown), the dried fniitH of a variety of the 
grape-vine, now extenflively cultivated in Zanto and 
several other of the Greek islands. About 20,<KXt tons 
of these minute raisins are annually imiiortcd into this 
country. (See Vitih.) Tho currants of English gar- 
dens, red, white, and black, are the produce of speutes 
otEibee (which eet ). 

CVBUKNCT, kur^-ren-ee (from Lot. curro, I flow or 
run), in Pol. Eo., denotes the circiilatiiig niednini of a 
country, that by which sales and ])urdiases are eil'ectcd 
without having recourse to barter. Among savagf 
nations various kinds of articles liavo been used as a 
circulating medium; but HHiiations became more ciiil- 
ized, the precious metals, particiiliirly gold and silver, 
came generally to be employed. As lra«lo advaiieed, 
howevdlr, and commercial transactions bccamo large 
and frequent, metal money was foniul to be inconve- 
nient, and recourse was had to a paprr currency. In 
tills country, tbeii, the currency includes not only the 
coinnge of the realm, but Bnnk of England notes, and 
even country bank-notes, altliough not a legal lender,— 
in fact, whatever passe.s current from hand to hand, 
without individual signature, us appeura on drafts or 
cheques. Currency diilers from money in so fur as it 
is applied only to what passes as money at a luiriicular 
time and place. A depreciated currency is a curreney 
which is not equal to its noitiinul value in bullion. In 
some parts of Germany, tho llritisb West Indies, and 
Ivortb Amcrics, the term currency is applied to the 
moneys of account only. E'or iiitormatioii us to the 
paper currency of this country, aee Bank mo. 

CuBBBHTS,««r'-re»*»(Lat.cKrrtfre, to run), the name 
given to water running in any direction, and, in navi- 
gation, to the courses in wrhich the water in certain 
parts of the ocean is always moving, witli a constant 
and generally uniform motion and lu the same direc- 
tion. These currents greatly tend to accelerate or 
retard tho motion of any vessel that comes within their 
influence. Two different kinds are to be distinguished 
in tho ocean,— the drift current and the irream current. 
The former is produced by winds winch are always 
blowing in the same direction, such os the trade winds, 
or by winds which prevail in certain quarters for con- 
siderable periods; and the latter by causes about 
which there seems to be no certain and settled opinion 
at the present time, but which are probably somewhat 
analogous to those by which wind enrrents arc pro- 
dneea in tho atmosphere. Ocean currents are of great 
breadth, and in tome cases sweep across from one 
oontinent to another. In the Athuitie Ocean the great 
equatorial current crosses fiom the Golf of Guinea to 
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thd east coast of South AmerJoa^ with ebregdthware- 
iBgflroml76 to 626 miles and a meanTelooity of Uagifle 
per hour. The Gulf Stream runs from the Gnuf ^ 
Mexico in a north-easterly direction, and is snppotedi' 
to reach the shores of the British isles, being ahoftib 
3,000 miles long, and having an average breadth ef 
360 miles. Its waters are ot a dark blue oolonra •!»' 
can readily be distinguished from the green waters 'qf 
the Atlantic. Its mean velocity is about three unot 
per hour. Its velocity and temperature lessen as it 
approaches tho European coast; the latter beiagSOP 
off the American coast, and about 72^ where it 
proaclies the continent of Eurrae.— Mai^a 
Pkyeieal Oeoqraphs qf the Sea; inveaHgeaiom 
n'indii and (Jurrente qf the Sea; and Charts ^ 16# 
Wiutla and Currente qf the Atlantic, 

CrRiiYCOUB, kur‘‘re»koamb (Ang.-Sax.)^ a sorapar 
used by grooms in dressing horses. A number of 
notcbcd iron plates are tixed in parallel lines upon a 
back-piece about four inches square, to which a handle 
is attached. Tho notches form a set of rough te6tli« 
with which tho horse is scrubbed or carried. 

Cubby J'ow'iiku, or Partk, kur'-ree, a compound 
much used in India and this country for seasoning a 
great variety of dishes. It is made by mixing together 
turnicric with various spices; such as coriander-seed 
powder, black and cayenne pepper, ginger, StQ,^Sqfm 
Mrs. Beetoii's Eook qfJJouaehold Management, 

CuiiBB or Scotland, here, a popular term applied 
to tbe nine of diamonds in a pack of playing-cards. 
Tbo probable origin of the phraso arose out of the 
hatriMl entertained by the Bootch against John Dol- 
rymple, earl of Stair, on account of his connection 
with tho niassacro of Glencoe, in which every man 
under seventy years of ago was killed, and a large 
number of women and children died by cold and 
hunger. By some reports, the order for tho raoisaore 
wuH signed on the buck of n nine of diamonds card| 
blit the more probable origin of tho phrase consists in 
tho luel that the coat-of-aniis borne by Balrymple was 
**or, on a gnnirid siiltiro azure, nine lozenges of the 
field.** Th(> resombinnee which these nine lozenges 
bore to tho mno of diamondH probably gave the origin 
to this strange term. Ou account of the massaore of 
(jJeiieno, Dtilryniplo hud to resign ofliuo two year# 
later, in ino.'i. 

CcBniN, kurt'-n (Lnt. curiina), in Mil., the namn 
given to that part of tiio rampart which is built be- 
tween the bastions, and, eousequcntly, oonoects their 
fhaiiks. Tho enrtnin is genoraUy defended by a ravelin 
or redoubt, uud other outworks constructed imaie* 
diateJy in front of it, to save it from being too mucll 
exposed to tbo direct fire of tbe enemy, with whom 16 
is an objeel to effect a breach in it an soon as pOBSiblOi, 

C^U 1 J.^Y, Tl•.Nv^j» UT TJIB, her^/e-ss.— An estate 
by the curtrst/ of England is that to which a man is fay 
Jaw entitled on tlie death of his wife, in the lands ana 
tenements of which she was seised during the marriage 
in fee siniplo or fee tail, provided he had issue by hmr 
born alive during the marriage, and capable of inherit* 
ing her estate ; in this case ne shall, oil the deatlupl 
lus wife, hold the lauds for bis life as tenant by ne 
curtesy of England. If tbe lands, however, be in 
gavelkind, the rule is so far different that he shall hold 
no more than a moiety, and that only wliile he lives 
unmarried ; and, on tho other hand, his title atUdfaea 
wilt Micr ho hnd issue born or not. 

CuBVP., kfrn (Lat. ouepta, a point), in Geom., a lini 
which, running on continually and gradually in g)] 
directions, uiuy be cut by a right line in more points 
tiian one. 'I'lio theory of curves forms a> very impor- 
tant brunch of thn higher portion of matbcinetieai] 
science; but only those curves that follow some Jew 
in their chauge of direction can form the subject of 
geometrical speculation.* The law of the eirde ia tbal 
all portion.* of the curve aro eqiddistsnt from oiu 
point, called the centre. The invention of deflotos 
curves by algebraic equation is due to Descartes, yn|d 
the law of a plane curve is generally expressed by tn; 
equation between tbe oo-oromeies of anv point tAfl 
referred to a fixed point. Deseartes divided airemfrei 
into two classes,— geometrical end meobanical. 
now tho custom io indicate the same dtstinetioiia lM 
tbe tenns ulgebraio anfr transcendental. ^ Tlia.eprte u 
called ulgebraio when ita eqnation only ooniywi the 
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powera of X and y; and it is called tranaoendental 
wlien the ctj nation contaioa other functioiiSt such m 
lof^arithme of x andy. Alfrebraio curves are divided 
into (Jiderritfc orders, neoonlinf; to the degree of the 
equation whidi ox|:)reBvea the relation Ijetween their 
co'ordinatea. Straight linea are said to be of the lirst 
order, because the equation of a atruight lino cuiitaina 
no powers or products of the variables x oiidy. Curves j 
of the Bccoud order are those of which the equuiioii 
rises to two diniensioiis, ami the curves whiuh it in- 
cludes are the circle, the ellipse, the hyperbola, and 
the parabola. Out of the infinite number of curves 
that can ho drawn, very few conipiirutively ba\o re- 
ceived definite names. Besides tiie four ineiitiuni'd 
above, which form the conic seotiuns, there are the 
4enii-cubieu1 parabola, the cisHuid of Diodes, the con- 
choid of Kicomedes, the cyeluid, the tn^elionl, the 
curve of sines, eosiues, taugents, Ac., the luguritiimic 
curve, and others. 

CuBTET, or ConvnT, Jcerv'~ef. (Ital. coroetta)^ in 
Horaemauship, an air in which tlio horse's legs are 
more raised ilinti in the demix oUs ; a lea]i bitth u)» and 
forwards, wherein the horse rtii-ms bolli his fore- 
feet at ouoe, and us his fore-legs are falling he r.inei 
his hind-legs as he did his fore; so that his lore-legs 
are in the air at the snnie time. 

ClJ8CUT\CBB^, kH4i /cM-Ziii'-se-ft, in Bot., the Dtidder 
fam., a small imt. ord. of dieolvledououi ))lants, xxindi 
isgeneraliy regarded us a hulidixisum of ('nmnfutforrtr. 
The plants composing it are disdiigui'^hed irom tUo^e 
of Uiat order bj Iheir parasitie hiii)il, by the idisenee 
of leaves, by the tube of the eorolUi iieing furni^ln'd 
with BCoJes alterimliijg xxilh tin segmenis, und by 
liaving a thread-like coiled embryo with <dmost olmo- 
lete ootyledons. They nre eliielly nulixes of tem- 
perate climates, and are often very 'destructive to llaK, 
okwer, and other crops. 

ever, kuHp (Lat. eiotpix, a point) — AVh'm (vxo etirxes 
toneli, or appear to touch each other, tuid terminate 
in a j^int at which they hax'o a common isingent, tins 

K ‘ IS called thneusp oi l he oiirxo. t’iMps aie ol tuo 
: in one, ilio tangent lies on one side ot lioth curx< s, 
and their emivoxities »ro both turned in the same «]i- 
reotion towards the tangent; in the other, the lungent 
lies between the eurvoi, and their eonvevities are 
turned towards the tangent in op])o;ult» direefioiis. In 
Arch., the term is applu^d to the points fitnned bv t)ie 
sneetiug of curves m the interior of trefdls, (pi.itrc- 
foils, &o., and in the urnninentnl st<mo tnieery of 
church windows those points are often mlonied with 
foliage. The cusp wsis introduced toxxurdM the < lo^e oi 
the first period of Gothic nrchiieetiire, and beciiiiio a 
marked feature in the Decorated h^nglibh and I’erpcu- 
dioular Erighbh styles. 

OcispABiA IUkk. AwarsTuitA XlillE.) 
Custaud-Applm. (AVaAnona.) 

CusTODT. (Sre Imphtsojvmknt.) 

CuHToai, irug'-fom (h’r. rontumt')^ in tho luiTnan 
economy, diflers from habit, with xxineh it is us.inliy 
coupled, in being nfre(|ueni repetition of ilie s.imenet, 
whq^cus habit is the e/lect which such custom pioduecs 
upon the mind or body. Custom is xxell said to be ’* u 
second nature.** It is able to gi\o a iiuiii iueiimitioii.s 
ond capacities altog>'thcr ditVereut from tboH«^ ho w;m 
born with. Acts that are at first movt dumgrecabU* 
to us, or are onlv aceoniplislit'd with the utmost xlitll- 
iMiUy, become, by each repeated act, more ea'*y mul 
pleasant; until at length it may be dilliculf. or even 
impossible, for us to retrain from doiug’theiii. I’hvsioU*- 1 

g ists tell us that every act of tho body,— nay, even exery 
lought of tho mind,— destroys a certain portion of 
tlio mnltor of onr bodv ; but, W that very act of de- 
struction, nil increased energy or vitality is coinniiini- 
cated to the part, by means of which, in a heahhv amt 
iionnal condition, a' larger quantity ot fresh ma: ler is 
attracted to tho luirt, and by this meaus an iiiereused 
store of jmatPi'iala is laid up' fur future use. Uv thus 
means the «rin of the blacksmith acquires btrengdi ; 
the foot of the dancer and the hand of the musieian 
thojir dext«nty» The eficct of custom makes but lutle 
idgnre during the vivacity of youth : in middle uge it 
ggiiua ground, and in old age it governs without control. 
!Po> introduce an active habit, tho mere ropetitiun of 
K(^ is not pulBoient, without length of time. The acts 
require to be separated from each other by short in- 
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tervals of time, in order to arauire their fhU force | 
and tho more regular and uniform any operation is, 
the sooner it becomes habitual. Some pleasures are 
strengthened bjr custom, which in other oases begets 
familiarity and indilFerence, or even disgust. Custom 
blunts the edge of distress und pain ; yet the want of 
anything to wliich we have boen long accustomed is a 
kind of torture. The power of custom is a happy 
ooutrivanoc for our good. The mind grows fond of those 
actions which it is uccusiomed to ; and what was at 
first difficult and disagreeable, becomes at length easy 
and idciisant ; so that even 'OUr einnloymeiits come to 
be changed into our diversions. It thus also distributes 
a corresponding uniount of pleasure among all ranks of 
life; for XX bile it renders pleasant the labours of the 
poor man, the p1eu.siireR of tho rich man lose their 
effi*fta from satiety. Satiety in ncccsRAry to check cx- 
qiiisilc pleuMuros, which w'oiild otherwise engross the 
mind and xvithdriixv it from more iinportunt pursuits. 
From a couaideration of the eflocts of eiistoin we can 
see the imporlaneo of thiii preee]it which the heathen 
pliiloHophcr 7*vthagoras is said to have given to his 
disciples , — Opfimvm vifm genmt rlimtn, nam con$uetudo 
forief. JiirnnUiMHimum — “ Select that course of life 
which IS tlio best, und cu; '^m will render it the most 
pleasant." 

(T'.stom is a Tulo of ci' jondnet prescribed to the 
inhabitants of this kingi > to. The If.x nott ncrip/a, or 
niixx'iiUcn law, includes not only qrnrnd cugfoms, OT 
the common bivx, properly no eallcrf, but also the par- 
ht-iilnr en't/omu ol I’criain parts ot tho kingdom, and 
likcxxise those purfirolar iitwa that are by custom ob- 
served only in iM'rtain courts, pinsdietions, or among 
pnrlicnlar bnlies nf men. (imfirnl rimtomH are tho 
ijnivevHjil rule of tlie whole kingdom; pnrfirular 
riot/om» lire jirobablv tho remains of a multitude of 
local cu-iioms, prex aihng, some in one p.art and some in 
another, oxvr the \x luile ol I'higliiru) while it w'us broken 
into distinct dominions, and out of xxhicb, after it be- 
came a single kiiigdoiu, ono common law xvus collected 
and uittile uppbeable 1 > tho realm at large; but for 
reasons iioxv long forgotten, puTticular counties, cities, 
towns, manors, and Jordsliijis, were indulged with the 
pnx I lege of id > 1(1 mg by their own customs, in eontradis- 
iiriction to the rest of the nation at large, xvhicb privi- 
lege iHin many instiinei?a confirmed to them by charter 
or h.v several nets of parliament. Such is the custom 
of gavelkind, liurough-F.nghsh, ofnmnorB,ofthecity of 
Lninlon and other places ; niid to this head has been 
rclorred that branch of tho law which comprises ccr- 
t.iin rules r'd.ilivo to bills of exchange, partnership, 
mul other inercuntilo matters, and xvhieli is generally 
denominated the custom of infrchar.ts. The validity of 
ueustoTu IS determined by the following rules:— 1. It 
nuiHt have been used so I'oruj that the snemory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. Tho time ol legal memory 
refers to i-o remote a date us tlio commencement of the 
reign of King Kiclmrd I. ; but tho observance of a 
custom for ii long time will amount to presumpiivo 
vroifot its having prevaUod during the whole period 
of legal memory. Tho principle is materially quailed 
by tlie Statute'of Limitations of 2 A 3 Will, Iv. c. 71, 
2. It must have been continued. Any interruption 
would ciiiiso a temporary ceasing ; tho revival gives it 
a new beginning, ami tliereu))on it becomes void. 3. 
It must liaxe boen peaceable, and acquiesced in. 4 . It 
must be reu^omihlef or rather, taken negatively, it 
must not be unrea.'iouahle. 6. It must bo certain. 0. 
It must be enmpHUory. 7. Customs must be consMent 
with each other. 8. And customs in dorogetion of the 
common laxv mnst he construed s/rief/y. 9. No custom 
can prexail against an net of parliament. 

Customs Duties are duties charged upon conuno« 
clitics on their being imported into, or exported from 
a country. TJii*y appear to have been called customs 
from being oustciuiary payments, or payments whicA 
had been in use from tirac immomorini. 'They seem to 
have existed in ovciy commercial country. The trouble 
and expense necessarily incurred by a govemmontiA 
making provision for the comroeroo of a country, na» 
turally led to its seeking some means of remunerationa 
and none seemed so fair and reasonable os that it 
should fall on the goods or vessels on whose behalf thqy 
were ineurred. Customs duties were levied in Bn|^ana 
previously to tho Conquest. It is said that Ethelted 
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^tablishod'diiitia oa ships tad mercbsadise, to boiiaid 
at Bilbagsgata, in tha port of Iiondon, aboat 079, In 
1006 the entire customs revenue cX England, including 
that derived from tolls and fairs, amoanted to only 
£1,958. 7«. 3id. At first, the duties were principally 
raised on wool, shins, and leather, when exported, and 
were considered part of the inhoritahee of the crown. 
By an act of 3 Edward I. aduty of 8d. wasleviedon 
every each of wool containing 20 stone ; Os. on 
every 300 wonlfels (sheep-skins) ; and l.'lv. 4d. on every 
last (12 dozen) of hides. Eoreign merchants paid one 
half more than English merchants ; and a subsequent 
act of the same reign established certain now customs, 
to be paid by foreign merchants only. 1‘iie duties oi 
tonnage and ponnditge were oustoins duties ; the for- 
mer being paid upon all wine imported, ut so luueh a 
tun ; and the latter, a dnty'on all goods not speeified. 


Outlers^ 


year of Edward J 


i duty of Gd. in the pound w'as 


imposed upon uU goods exported and nuported, except 
wool, woolfels, leather, and wine, which were suhjt-t t 
to partioiilar duties, lu the Uth of Eiehard 11., this 
duty was raised to 1«.; but three years iill«'r\viu*d» it 
was ttgaiu reduced to Od. In the 2Tid <>t ilciiiy IV. it 
was raised \ nHd., imJ in the 4th ol ihe H.^nie prince, to 
Is. From this time to the luh of IViilmm ill., tins 
duty fif poutidago continued at Ijf. The duties or 
subsidy of ionnnge and poitudugo were grunted for 
tbo defence of the realm and the keeping umi hale- 
guard of the reaa, and lor the inteivour.^o oi nicrehaii- 
dise, and were at flr.ot granted only for a fixed ]KTn»d 
at the beginning of each reign, Iml iil'ferwiii ds tor life. 
At the time of tho Itevolutioii, m the cusloms 

duties amounted to 

dC. r. (I. 

1. Tonnage and poundage ... o77,507 Id Ib^ 


1. Tonnage and poundage 

2. Ifuties on wines and vinegar im- 

]iortcd 

3. Duties on tobacco and sugar 

imported 

4. Duties on French linens, silKs, 

brandies, Ac 


172,9)0 11 (>i 
llS,5iGl 8 0 


£ 902 ,«'^(> 0 0 

The last three classes of duties w'ore imposed in 
Anew subi'uiy of poundage, nti ndclitiuiud iv. in the 
pound, or fi per cent., was imposed by the 9 A ]<* 
\Villiam 111,, on most imported commodjtu'H. JSii- 
merous additions iind iiiterutious were (•ubsequrniiy 
mado on the cu.Hlonis duties, nud various luoden ot 
rating adopted, so that the siinplieiry of tho nncieni 

S ian was destroyed, and endless confusion pronuecd. 

n order to remedy tljc.se iiiconvcuieiices, .Mr. I'lll, lu 
1787, proposed the abolition of all duties then subsist- 
ing, and the substitution, in their stead, of uno fiinglc 
doty on each art iclc, amounting, as near us possible, t<> 
the aggregate of the variousrtuties tlu'ii payable. Tlu ^e 
principles were embodied in the act 27 t»co. J J 1. c. 1.;, 
commonly called the Consolidation Act. In IMKf anoi hoi 
consolidation of the duli*‘B was oflected by -i;i i^oo. Til. 
c. 08 ; but numerous fresh enactmcn(\ having impaired 
tho utility of the-so arrangement.^, the governiuritt was 
induced, lu 1S23, to cause the prcnaratioii of a nca set 
of laws for the consolidation of tho customs. Air. 
Deacon Hume, then comptroller of the eustonis m the 
port of London, and afterwards secretary to tho Board 
of Trade, was appointed by the Treasury to under- 
take tho preparation of a general law, or set of laws, 
for the oonsohdation of the customs of the United 
Einffdom. The bills prepared by him form the auhject 
of eieven acts of G Geo. IV. (c. 106 to c. 116 inclusive), 
and received the royal as-sent in July, 1825. They came 
Into operation on the 1 st of J anuary , 1826, and, by their 
gpeaZ simplicity, proved of immense advantage to com- 
merce. JD ItKiS eiglit of Mr. Hume’s acts were re- 
pealed or altered hy 3 A4 Will.IV.c.50 to c. 57 inclusive. 
In 1842 Sir Robert Feel proposed considerable im- 
viweinonts, which weiw carried into efiect by u & 6 
Viet. c. 4ff, oy which the duty was reduced on 7Gdifi'er- 
ent articles, and the number of articles in the tariff 
reduced to 813. In lS4fi Sir Robert Feel effected still 
further improvements by abolishing the duty on 430 
other artiMcs. Since that time, almost every year bee 
seen alteratioua and improvemente in our tarifi; and 
in 1663 the dntiee on 134 artklee were entirely re- 


moved. (ffsr Taiore.) In 1763, the net prodiioe 
the oostoma ditriea wae about £2,00(^000: iir 1791b 
£4,407,000 1 in 1616, £11 ^180,000; iu 1830, ££1,084,9S9| 
in 1840, £23,466,117; and in 1800, £22,653J188. iPh* 
amount of duties r^oaled or reduced in 1880 trii 
£2,840,031, and imposed, £677, 004, The ooHeetiblt Oft 
tho customs duties and the enforcement of the. Urim 
which relate to navigation and trade are, sub^th^tlMO 
control of tho lords of tho Treasury, in the hanA'^W 
a board consisting of a obairninu, aeputy^ehaitoiail^* 
and four commissioners ; with a secretary, asristaut* 
secretary, and a staff of subordinate officers. Asnearlf' 
onc-lhirU of the entire revenue of the ooqntry it dariViW 
irum tho onatoms duties, they are of the utmoit im» 
portunce to our prosperity, ami there are many impetfb 
tuiii queslious connected with them. The dutiesehoilld’ 
111 no case bo so high aa to encourage smuggling, UOV, 
indeed, in inuat cases, so as to iiuerforO' with theiv 
cousuiuption ; neither should they in general be too 
low, fur then they must bo extcDded over a grafft' 
miinber of articles, by which means tho expense of 
collection is largely lucronsed, and the freedom of‘th# 
trmicr much interfered with. They should be levied^) 
ns much as posHible, on articles that do not conetituto 
iieoesMaricH of life, or uecessanes of manufaotoritlg^ 
industry. Moderate customs duties are among thw 
Iciisl objecliunahlo of all taxes, as they interfere uttlW 
NMih tho operations of tho inauulaL'turer or trader, ill 
iiutiiy ciiHea serving rather as a prnteutiun to the for* 
mcr, and are ooUeuted at tho least possible OXpenie,. 
W itli lino or two cxocplions, where the duly ia high on 
eertain ueoeisarics ol life, there is iittlb to object to in 
our pre.seiit .system of customs duties. Down to the 
lime of thn Revolution, customs duties were charged 
iiidiscrimuialcly on comiuodiLics whether exported 
or iiiqiorted; but, sinco that lime, they have been 
almoHC exclusively laid on imported articles, and now 
ure so entirely. 

Ocuios RoTULoairir, hus’4os (Lat.).ln 

Law, is a S)>e<>iHl oilicer, who is i&lwiiys a justice of the' 
•jHurum, to whom arc coiiunittcii the records or rolls of 
the gonerul nud quarter sessions of thn peace of the 
county fur which lie irt appointed. iXis nomination is 
hy tiio royal sign niauutil, aud to him the nomination 
ol till) cln'kaj the peace belongs, nil officer who acta as 
clerk to the court of quarter scssums, and records all 
tluMr proocctliiigi!, and who also takes the eostodyof 
ouch docunicnls us uro dircctcil iu bo deposited with 
iitui liy statute, or under the stamhug orders of either 
l.ousc ol parliament. 

t’l rxMOLs DisxASics. {See fijLijff Dissasis Off 
tuv. ) 

t'tTicr.B, (See FiKiv.) 

CvTiiAua, hU'-lfis (I- r. eouielae), in Mil., a broad' 
heavy aword with a liaskct-lult of i|:on, used by sailoMr 
111 buaeding un eni ihy's vcssol. {See llROAnswonn..) 

C'MLfcitY, kttt'-ler’e {}St, couteUerie), in a general 
scime, iiicUidcs all cutting instruments, such as knivafc 
forks, s 'issors, &c. There arc three kinds of stW 
iMiiploycd in the manufacture ol different articles' of 
cutlery,-- common nieel, shear stoti, and cast steM, AU' 
edge tooh vt hir li require to be tenacious withont teiog 
very hard, are made of shear steel. The best 80is5bf»|i 
ra/.urs, pcukipvcs, £c., arc made from cast steel, whi^ 
ia able to take a very line pohsfa. Common steel it 
only used in making very common artiolM of Ciltletyv 
fn making good table-knives shear steel and esstMetl 
arc generally preferred. In the ordinary ntethod df 
making kiiiics, the blades are cut out of a sheet of 
steel, and the backs, shoulders, and tanga frf wwin^t 
iron, aro attached to tho BK>el blades by welditigatgbe 
forge. The knife is than ground to thepnmershi|^« 
and the blade poUshad and hardened. The Iwk tnaaa» 
fact ure IS a disiiiict branch of industry, and the tneim- 
faciurers oi table-knives generally buy their forks frost 
the fork-makers ready to be put into their handles. 
In making table-knives two men are generally enu 
ployed ; one is called the foreman, or maker, hm Ihdi 
other the striker. Fouknivos are nsualiy forged ky ft 
single hand, with bammer and anvil rimply ; 
hardened by beating the blades red-hot, auddmte 
them iiuo water up to the tbonlder. RaaorsanslS 
barde^d in the eame, manner. The griad^ ghd 
polishing of cutlery are generally performed Wibsi. 
chineiy. ^ The.bnaiiiess of the griaaex is dlviiMiiito 
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tlm« processeii,— ^diDfr> gUslng, ud poliahing. 
Ghfiading is performed upon atonea of tarioua dimen- 
aiona, thoae nrticlea which roquire temper requiring to 
be ground on wet atonea. Gleaing la a proceaa hy 
which luatre ia given to cntlerj ; it ia performed with a 
glaaer, conaiating of a oiroular piece of wood* aometimea 
covered with leather, or an allor of lead and tin : it ia 
fixed on an azia, like a grinaatono. The poliahing 
proeesa ia the laat, and ia performed on a aimuar piece 
of wood covered with buff leather. Only articlea of 
caat ateel which have been hardened and tempered are 
enbjeoted to thia operation. The manufacture of cut- 
lery baa been brought to great perfection in Great 
Sritain. The principal manufactories are in London 
and Sheffield. 

CvTTBB, huV-ier, a small kind of vessel, rigged some- 
what like a sloop, fitted with one meat and a very long 
bowaprit, the latter of which can be reefed, or taken 
in, when it is necessary to use a smaller jib. They are 
employed by government for the revenue service, an 
the swiftest and moat convenient veaaela for cliaaing 
amncglera. and for preventing the landing of contra- 
band goods. This term is also applied to small clin- 
ober*bnilt boats, used by the officers of ships, similar 
in shape to gigs, but with sharper bowa, having gene- 
rally BIZ or eight oars. Eight-oared outtora are now 
much used in regatta-racing. 

CuXTLB-riBU {Oeioptu)t ' kuV4l Jlth (Ang.-Snx.), a 
jnoUuaooUB animal of the gon. Sepia, ord. Cephalopoda. 
The body is somewhat oval, but broader at the head 
than at the eztremUy, which is obtusely pointed. Thi> 
head ia ffirniahed with eight anna and two feet, the 
latter being nearly similar in structure to the arms or 
tentacula, but coiisidcrablv longer in their dimensions. 
A neck divides the head from the body, which ia fur- 
nished on each aide, throughout its entire length, with 
a narrow fin. The back of the cuttle-fish is strength- 
ened by aoalcareoua plate, well known ns the eu^//e/i«A- 
hone* This bone was in fortner tirnoa in great repute 
among apothecaries ns an uhsorbent; but now it ia 
chiefly used in tho form of a powder, to polish the 
softer metals. Tho term lione, however, ia properly 
inapplicable to the calcareous shield of tho cut tie-fish ; 
as m its composition it is exactly similar to shell, and 
conaiata of varioua mcmbranca hardened by carbonate 
of limo, without the aiuallest mixture of phosphate. 
This animal is aometimea termed tho ink-fish, a iianio 
that arises from tho cireuniatauco that beneath its 
throat is a bladder, in which is secreted a fluid black 
as the hlaokent ink, and which, when annoyed or pur- 
sued, it ejecta, so staining tho water around it, that it 
ia an easy matter for it to escape unperceived. It 
likewise possesses tho cbamelcon-liko power of changing 
ita colour, a oiroumstance that did not escape the 
obsorvation of Mr. Darwin while at the Cujpe de Yerd 
Islands. I was much amused by the various arts to 
escape detection practised by one individual, which 
seemed fully aware that 1 was watching it. Bcmaiiiing 
for a time motionlosa, it would then stealthily advance 
an inch or two, like a cat after a mouse, aometimea 
chaining ita colour. It thus proceeded till, having 
ffsinid a deeper port, it darted away, ^ aving a duskv 
train of ink to hide tho hole into which it bad crawled.^* 
There is a aerioiis belief among fishermen generally 
that tho larger cephalopoda arc highly dangerous, from 
twisting their arms round Bwimmera, and thus impeding 
their motions. ** Borne of these, particularly those of 
Sicily, are soniotimea caught of an enormous size, with 
their arms fully as long as an ordinary man’s leg ; but 
notwithstanding tho marvellous stories related and 
believed by their captors, wo did not hear of any well- 
authenticated instance of theso animals having actu- 
ally oocasioued loss of life.” — Swainsou’s Imtinete 
Animal*. 

Cutty Stool, kut'-fe, in the Scotch church, was 
tbe stool or seat of repentance on which offenders 
against chastity had to ait during divine service, 
professing repentance and receiving the minister’s 
rebukes. 

Ctanio Acid, »i-Mk, in Chem., C.mfO- or 
CyO,HO.— Wh^ cyanogen ia passed through a solu- 
tion of an alkaUT* change takes place similar to that 
; '^hich ocours when chlorine is used m the same manner. 
Cj^raaide and cyanate df the base are produced, tho 
aoid, however, containing only one equivalent 


Cyanogen 

of ozygen, instead of five, aa in the ease of efalorio aefd. 
There are several more eonvenient methods of pro- 
ducing cyanic aoid than the one named. One |s W 
beating an intimate miztore of two parts of feiToeyaaide 
of potassium with one of perozide of manganese, the 
mass being constantly stirred until it reaches alow 
red beat. When cool, c^mate of potash mav be dis- 
solved out. Cyanic aoid is ao unstable that ft cannot 
be aeparated irom its compounds by an acid. It ia 
best procured by distilling i^anurie acid (which sea), a 
crystalline compound having precisely the same com- 
position, in a sealed tube. It is eztremelj[ pungent, 
very volatile, and acts as a powerful caustic ir dropped 
on tho flesh. It cannot he preserved, as it gradually 
changes into a white glassy mass, destitute of acid 
properties, insoluble in water, and permanent in air. 
This body has been named epamelid, and has exactly 
tho same components as hydrated cyanuric and cyanic 
acids. 

CrAKiTS, ti^-dn-Ue (Or. kuanos, blue), a mineral 
belonging to tho garnet family, occurring in broad 
prisms in mica and talc schists. Transparent oyanite 
18 often used for sapphire ; but it may be known by it# 
inferior hardness. 

CvANOGKw, si-dn'-o-yen (G^. kuano*, bine, and cennaCfl 
I produce), in Chem., sym’ CyorNC,, equivalentZfi, 
spec. grav. 1-ROft t, oombi . volume 2.— Cyanogen, 
or bicarbide of nitrogen, i > one of the most interesting 
of the (?arbon compounds, its discovery by Gay-Lussoo 
in 1611 having thrown considerable light upon two im- 
portant factsin chemical seience, — the existence of com- 
)ioiiu<1b acting ns elomenta, and of substances having 
tlio same ultimate composition, but dilleront properties. 
In fact, it was the means of originating now ilicoriea 
withrespeet to organic bodies generally. The name 
cuanotjen, signifying blue-producer, was bestowed on 
lliis Rubstaneo in consequonee of ita forming an essen- 
tial ingredient in Trussian blue. Cyanogen cannot be 
formed by tho direct union of its elements, but may ba 
obtained by passing nitrogen over a mixture of ebar- 
coiil and ebrbonate of potash heated to redness in a 
porcelain lube. The potnRli becomes reduced to po- 
tnsmiim, carbonic oxide escapes, and cyanogen is 
formed, which unites with the potassium, yielding 
cyanide of potassium. The reaction that takes place 
is interesting — 

KO,COB-|.C*.fX=K,NCa.»-3CO. 

The compounds of cyanogen are, however, gcuernlly 
obtained from tho ferroeyanido of potussiuin, a salt 
formed by heating in a covered pot five parts of refusa 
animal matter, such as hide, hoof, and horn waste, 
with two parts of potash and iron filings. The mass, 
when cold, is digested in water, which dissolves out tlio 
ferroeyanido of potassium. Ten parts of thiH salt, dis- 
tilled with seven parU of oil of vitriol and five or six 
purta of water, yield hydrocyanic or prussic acid, 
which, if saturated with oxide of merqury, furnishes 
cyanide of mercury. This, on being dried and heated 
in a retort, furnishes cyanogen. Cyanogen is a colour- 
less gas, with a peculiar penetrating odour. It is 
poisonous in its effects if breathed, and it burns with a 
beautiful purple flame. It dissolves in one-fourth of 
its bulk of water, in one-twenty-fifih of alcohol, aud 
may bo submitted to a high temperature without de- 
composition. It is easily liquefied by a pressure of four 
I atmospheres. In tho liquid slate it is colourless, limpid, 
and lighter than water. At — 3'^ Fahr. it freezes, form- 
ing a transparent crystalline solid. Cyanogen, which 
is in itself a compound radicle, has the property of 
uniting with various elements to form still iliore oom- 
plicated radicles. Thus, with iron it forms two Oom- 
ponnds,— /siToeyanMen, FeC;y-, or Poy, and ferridey* 
anoffcn, FiCye, or FdCy ; with cobalt, cobolti-eyono- 
gen; with manganese, mangani-cyanogen; with pla- 
tinum, platino-cyanogen i with palladium, pallAdio- 
oyanogen ; with iridium, iridio-cyanomn ; and with 
copper, cnpro-cyanogen ; which all behave as ele- 
ments, uniting with the metals and forming by- 
dnicids with nydrogen. The principal compound 
of cyanogen is cyanic aoid, composed of an equiva- 
lent of OTMogen emd an equivalent of oxygen, 
[which has been described under the bead of Ctawio 
I Acid. It also forma fire other oompounda with o^- 
[gen, all ol which possess precisely uia tame eompo- 
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■itioD, bat diflElcr remarkably in Uieir properties. Tbey 
ore ejaaario, oyanlliot fulmiiiiirio, futminio eoidt, 
and a body called egamtUd. Descriptions of their 
properties will be foand under their respeotire head- 
ings i with nitrogen, cyanogen forms rymtamide, 
which has been already desoribed. Cyanogen forms 
with chlorine three compounds, which all hare the 
same ultimate composition, but differ materially in 
their properties. One of them is caseous, another 
liquid, and the third solid. With iodine and bromine 
it lorms solid combinations ; with sulphur it forms a 
compound radicle, sulpho-cyanogen (Scy), which, with 
hydrogen, forms hydrosulpho-cyauio acid ; with se- 
lenium a similar compoiiud is formed. The cyanides 
of the alkalies and earths are soluble j those of tho 
heary metals mostly insoluble in water. The most im- 
portant of these is the cyanide qf yotauiunit which is 
obtained by beating to redness in an iron crueiblo 
eight parts of ferrocyaiiide of potassium and three of 
carbonate of soda, until the mixture has ceased to be 
of a yellow colour, and has given off the last bubble of 
gas. This salt is made in large quantities for the use 
of eleotrotypiats and photographers. The former use 
it as a solvent for gold and silver in electro-plating ; tho 
flatter to remove the unnsed iodide of silver from the 
'^collodion-plate. Cyanogen is iirone to form double 
■alts with the metals. Cyatitdo of potassium, when 
added to solutions of the heavy metals, throws down a 
precipitate, which is soluble in an excess of tho preci- 
pitant, forming a double cyanide of potassium and the 
metal. I’heso double cyanides are of two elusses, — 
those which form salts easily decomposed by hydro- 
ohlorio acid, such as cjaiiido of potassium and silver; 
and those which arc not so easily decomposed, such as 
the cyanides of potassium and iron, of potassium and 
cobalt, and several others. The salts of tho second 
class arc looked upou by cliennsta as cniitaitiing tho 
metal united with the cyanogen, forming an organic 
radicle. This will, perhaps, be better understood by 
considering tho following foriiiuko 

Ist class.— Double cytiuido of nickel and potassiihn, 
NiCy.KCy. 

2nd class. — Double cyanide of iron and potassium, 
or fcrrocyanidc of potass i urn. 

2(KCy) + FeCy = Iv,, + FeCy, 

Cyanide of potaMlam. Cyanidf! of iron. Fntiuiiliira FerrocyAnogon. 
In the latter salts the hea^ y metnl is generally masked ; 
thus tho iron in ferrocyanule of poi:i«siiiiii is not dis- 
tinguishable by the usual tests for that metul. The 
whole theory of cyanogen and its cnnipouinlN is most 
intricate and cannot be entered into here. Those who 
wish to pursue the subject further am referred to the 
^souBsion of the properties of cyanogen and its com- 
pounds, in the third volume of Miller’s JSfemcnie of 
Chemiitry, When binoxido of nitrogen is passed 
through a solution of hydro-ferrideyamc acid, a decom- 
position takes place, an equivalent of hydroeyanic 
acid being replaced by an equivalent of binoxide of 
nitrogen. The oomponnds formed by this radicle wiQ 
be described under the liead of NiTao-i'UVHSiUF.s. 

Otavosis, or BZiVB Diskasb, ei-an-o'-eia (Or. kua~ 
wos, bluo), is a diseased condition of the system, aris- 
ing from a malformation of tho heart, which, allowing 
the intermixing of the venous with the arterial blood, 
in consequence of which the former is not properly 
oxygenized, and a blueness is imparted to tne skin : 
whence the disogse takes ita name. Little can be done 
towards efl'ectig a cure of this disease ; and though it 
interferes with the functions of the body and prodiices 
general weakness, it does not necessarily destroy life. 

CrurvBXO Acil», s»-nW-a-r/k, in Cheni. — This acid is 
obtained in a variety of ways, which need not be de- 
scribed here. It is deposited from its aqueous solution 
in eoloerleas rhombic prisms. J t is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, more freely in boiling alcobtd, and still 
more so in boiling water. It is polymeric with cyanic 
acid and several other products of cyanogen. 

Ctcihacbjb, ai-hi-daV-ae-e, in Bot., the C^oaa fam., 
a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class 
Qymnoapermia, consisting of smoU palm -like un- 
bmohed trees or shr^ibs, with stems marked by the 
sears of fidlcn leaves. In a few species the stem 
dividei in a forked or dichotomoui manner. The 


leaves are dnstered at the summit, are pinditte^' 
parallel-veined, hard, and nsnsUr oiroinate in ?enia» 
tion. The llowm are quite naked, nniaeiaal, and 
dimoious ; the male flowers in cones, consistitt df 
scales, nom the under surface of which one-oeiled . 
anthers arise ; the female, consisting of naked oynlca 
placed on the margins of altered leaves, or of otoUwi 
arising fVom the base of flat sosles, or from the under 
surface of peltate ones. The seeds are hard or too- 
culent, witu embryos, single or many, in fleshy or 
mealy albumen. The plants are principally natives of 
the temperate and tropical parts of America and Aaia| 
and arc also found occasionally at the Capo of Good 
Ilojie, in Madagascar, and Australia. Their stems and 
seeds yield mucilage and starch. The prodnot known 
as Japan sago is said to be obtained from a species of 
tho typical gen. Cyeaa. This sago is not an article of 
European commerce. 

Cycabitss, aV-ka-difea, in Geol., fossil plants of tbo 
oolite and chalk, apparently allied to the existiog 
Cyradaceo'. The leaves only ore known. 

Ctclb, ai'‘kl (Gr. kukloa, a circle), in Chron.,ihfl 
name given to any period of time, or a certain number 
of years, in which certain events and phenomena recur 
at intervals, in tho same regular order of Bucoossion^ 
ciiming exactly to the same point agiua at the same 
time, ur very nearly so, at the commencement of each 
cycle. These divisions are artificial or arbitrary, and 
have been invented to compensate for theimpossibiUiy 
of measuring natural cycles, such as the revolution of 
the earth round tho sun, or that of tho moon round 
the earth, by unr divisions and subdivisions of time. 
An explanation of the most remarkable of these oyeles, 
and those in common use, will be found under their 
respeetivo names. (See Calippio Cycli, Gotnxir 
NvMiii.tt, iNDicTioF, Julian Fxbxod, Mbtobio 
Cycle, Solau Cycle.) 

CYCLOPAiDIA. {See KNCrCLOPJBDTA.) 

CvcLoPFAN Abchitxctitbx, ai-klo'-pe»Un (Or. ku^ 
I'lopH, round-eyed, from kukloa, a circle, and eps, an 
eye), an exprcHsinn applied (o any wall that is formed 
of large, irregular, unhewn stones, piled together 
nilhout rnorliir or cement of any kind. W^alls of iW 
description iiro to bo seen at Tiryus, M>eciiir, and 
Epirus, ill Greece, that were most probably built by 
the ancient Fclasgi • and similar specimens of building, 
(hough not on the same gigantic scale, exist in Italy, 
A!>ia Minor, and Peru, as well as in some parts of the 
British isles ; among which may be xnentioued the 
Laws, near Dundee, in Bcotland, and the OianPs 
Bconcc, near Coleraine, in Ireland. Tho name wat 
given to walls of this kind becuuso they were supposed 
to Jiave been built by tho Cyclopes, one-eyed giants^ 
who were the workmen of Viihyiu. 

Cydoma, (.‘•b named because a native of 

Kvdon, in the island or Crete), in Bot., tho QuLnoe, a 
gen. of idunts belonging 
to the nat. ord. Bonarete 
and Bub-ord. Bomete, C, 
vuffiaria is a deformed low 
tree, Nometimes cultivated 
for its fruit, which is a 
norae with a persistent ea-* 
lyx, like tlie medlar. This 
truit is mixed with apples 
in making pies and tarts, 
and ismueh esteem efl for 
the preparation of a kind 
of marmalade. In the rind 
of the qumco Wohler has 
found ccuanlhic ether, to 
which its peculiar fra- 
grance is due. Tho seeds QUUTCS. 

contain much mucilage 

and are occasionally uspd for preparing bandoline 
(which aec). 

Cygkkt. {See Swan.) 

Ctonus, aif-nua (Lat. eyynna, a awan), a constella- 
tion in tho northern hemisphere, aituated betweeii 
thrise of Cassiopeia and Lyra, Ita brightest star 
one of the second xnagnitudo. 

CzLiNup, aU'^n-der (Gr. kuUndo, I roll), a solid 
body whien has three surfaces, one of which is couresa 
and eontiuuouSf and the other two parallel. A right 
ojlinder la one in whieh the line joining the eentret of 
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tbe bmitinfr circles is perpendicular to their plane. All 
other cylinders are (d>liqiic. A ripht cylinder, talcen 
in this \ievr, may be conceived os described by a reotun* 
IpiJar parallelogram, revolving about one of its sides. 

Ci'LXimnn ov a tiTSAic-siratNK is that part of the 
engine in which the piston works, and from which, by 
alternately admitting and condensing the steam, all 
the power of the moohme is derived. The boring of 
cylinders for steam-engines requires very powerful and 
accurate machinery. The cylinder is east hollow, and 
the object of the boring-maijhiiie is to prtnluee a true 

S plinder, with an even suiTnco, so that the piston may 
t exactly and work freely. Some machinci for this 
purpose act hori/iontally and others verlieally, while 
the cutters revolve and advance by the action of some 
iwworiul prime mover. This ojKTJitmn is generally 
repeated three times, in the last of which the greatest 
care is required. 

CYtTA iCitCTA, relc^-ta (Lat. rytua, a little shoot, 
a branch ; right), in Areh., the iinmo given to a 

moulding which somowhut rcacinliles (ho letter S, 
hollow in Ihiv upper part and projeetiug helnvv. When 
Ibis order is clianged, and the projection is above 
instead of below, the moulding is e:tlled ey».fi rn-rrmt. 
The entire curve which a seuinm ot the niouhlmg pro- 
Bcnts will be found to consist of the oonjuiudum of 
two parts, each of wiileh is cxiK'tly one-hmrili of the 
ciroumferonco of n cirelo. 

CXHATirUf, Aiwi-tft'-s/ie-MW, tiio iipper juirt of the 
cornice of an entahlatnro (we CojiN'inc, rNrviiLv- 
Tiiaa) ; so called iiecauso it is generaUv lu H.** form of 
the moulding described in the preceding artiele. 

CxifliALS, ttm'-hith (Lat rifiHbaUm]^ inii-ical inetrii- 
xnenta, the origin of which is very ancient,— m.leed, 
probably moro so than that of the tniulioiinne. They 
wore madt; of sonorous bra‘'a or eoiqicr, and were very 
yariousin form ; the dilfereiicc consisting in \ liemre, the 
presence or aliHcnce of a nm, the ilejitli o» sb tlloniie s 
of the bowl, as well ns tho shape of the liamlle by 
which they were held. Moih*rii cvinbnls an*, po-* 
excfVenre, military instnunents ; inid, vvlu’ii j'biied 
with taste, form a very prettv additmn io a Imiul. 
They are instnimonts of peveuMsiou ; and, when striu*k 
together, prodiiee n ioiwl liiirsli tone of no fix''»1 pitch. 
The bestcvuibfila are obtained fnmi t.iiiiia andTiirkey; 
and all tl'io itl tempts of Knropeans to di-<co\er the 
metal of which they are made liave hiiherfo proved 
nbortive. Although host udupted Ibr imlitarv b.inds, 
niodiM'ii eomposer.s often introduce (hem in (he orehch- 
tra with very pleasing eflecls. 

C'VMK, fiMiC (Gr. kuoKt, ii sprout), in IJnl., a common 
term for tho dillcrent kinds of delmitc inlhirescenco ; 
that is to say, for every inlh'rcacencc f* Mined of u 
terminal llower, bcncatli which are lateral braiiohca, 
each having a terminal flower, and lulornl branches 
Hgniu similarlv dividing, and so on. Tlie varieties of 
Ihorymo will he described under tba bead of Im'lo* 
KL'SCKNClt. 

Otstaiia, ain-ai'-n'i (from Or. a dog, in allusion 
to tlio Hpiues of tho luvoliicrum), in Hot , a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. CompoaifiV. It in- 
eludes the ariickoke nud eardoon (which Sf/e). 

Cyxics, fin^-HIra, tlie name of a scot of uncienl phi- 
losophers, wlinao founder woo Anti'vtheiics, n disciple 
of Socrates. According to some, the name is derived 
from thft Greek word ktiorif a dog, on aecoiint of tbe 
eniiTling character of the sect; according toothers, it 
IS formed from Cynosarges, the iiumo of the gyiniia- 
sivim in which tlio founder expounded Ins system, 
liia doctrines were chiefly conlined to mor.slsi, and, 
like most other moral systems, in attempting to re- 
form eerluin evil tendeiieies ho fell into tlieir upposiie 
cxtreineg,~iu avoiding Beylin he fell into Cliarybdis. 
The evils resulting from the refinement and Iu\uit of 
lus age having aitraetcd his notice, be atieninted to 
lead men back to their original siniplieity of life and 
manners.^ He taught that the true dignity of man eon- 
eists in wisdom, and wisdom in iiulopuiulenee of iitind; 
and being by birth petor, and, conaequenilv, excluded 
from all political rights, he inuintaiued that this mde- 
pandence. Of , rather, freedom from all restraint, was 
to be attained by man rendenug his wants as few and 
simple as possible. He obstiuatelv placed himself in 
•pposilion to the olaractor of the times in which 1^ 
Uf«d, ivas mean and negligent in his dress^ assuming 


tbe garb and the staff and wallet of a mendicant. Ha 
is represented as toochiug tbsi pain or labour, and 
even iiifamy, is a good, and pleasnre, on tbe oontraiTt 
an evil. His* doctrine of the supreme good is a life 
according to virtue, which consists in action, and ro- 

S uires neither many words nor extensive knowledge. 

[e condemned all civil institutions, despised the tics 
of kin or country, and saw in wedlock no higher or 
lietter end than the propagation of tho species. Those 

{ icculinr views were carried to still greater lengths by 
lis followers. Willi thorn philosojiliy was considered 
to consist entirely in practice, in tho art of living, or 
in the attainment of a pleasant life, which consisted 
nolely in dispensiug with all, oven the most simple and 
necessary wants. The sage, they maintained, ought 
to be free from all outward iuflaciiecs, and superior to 
fill the accidents of chance or change. Most of the 
arts and sciences, as tliey do not tend to make men 
virtnoiis, but sometimes, on the contrary, interfere 
with the attainment of it, are unprofitable and perni- 
cious, The most famous of the Cynics besides thoir 
founder were Diogenes of Sinope, Crates of Thebes 
w'lth Ins wife llipparchia, and Meiiippus. ^ At length 
(ho serl became an disgusLiug Iroin their impudoiico, 
dirl Y habits, and proQic ‘y, that tln‘V ceased to bo ro-i 
garded with any resp- and passed into ob*oariry, 
'I’lii* great m“rit of tlii i . -loin is that it paved the way 
for tho establishment ( \ rftoioisin, by W'hich it was sne- 
cocilfd and superseded.— /ty/*. Hitter's Gf"frblehie dttr 
r/iiloitophii* ; Jlegel's Cienchichre der JVuluBopJde ; 
Jiewes'H o/' J^hiJounph//. 

CveiviuoK.i!,' s!~prr'oi'-»t>-t\ in Hot., tho Sedge fam., 
n lint. or<l. of riioriDcolylcdouoiis plants m the sub-class 
consisting of grn«p-likH or rnsb-lilce herbs, 
natives of all parts of the world, niid found especially 
in rinrahes, ditches, and the iieiglihoiirliood of running 
I'lreamH. The stems are solid, oticn angular, and are 
w'itlnnit joints or diaphragms. The leaves form entire 
or closed* tubular shealhn round tlie alem. The flowers 
are spiKed, imbricated, and cither jvcvfect or unisexual, 
each iirising from the axil, (»f from one to three bracts 
or glumes. Tiie lowermost glumes are frequently 
empty, or without flowers in their axils. There is 
seldoin a vi.siblc perianth; but it exists sometimes ia 
the fnniale flowers as a tube, or us a whorl of hypo- 
gvnoiis senlea or bristles. Stamens hypogynous, ] — 12, 
commonly ;j : nnthors 2-cellcd, innate; ovaiy 1 -celled, 
j«iiperi(ir, « ith one erect ovule ; fruit indchiscent, with a 
single seed liiiviiig llcsliy or mealy alhumcn, inclosing 
a icnticiflar embryo. Altiioiigh closely allied to the 
Ot mniuurcte (grasses), the iihints of this order are of 
little use to man, tlmir seeds being deiicient in those 
nutritive qualities which render the. seeds of tho cereals 
so viiluahlo. The' rhixomes, tuliers, or cornis, of some 
species of tho typical genus Ct/perua were formerly 
employed in inedicino us aromatic tonioa and Astrin- 
gents. AVlicn boded or roasted, some of these corms 
are edihlo. 

(Jv'or.).— It is a rule with respect to 
nil charities, that the intention of the donor, so faros it 
is iiruelicabio and legal, shall be strictly observed, tho 
law not perirutting it to be varied withont necessity, 
oven by consent of Ids heir. But where it is incapable 
of being literally acted upon, or its literal performance 
would bo unreasonable, a decree will be made by the 
court of Chancery lor il^ execution ct/-prea, that is, in 
Pome incthod eonibrmable to tho general object, and 
adhering as closely as possible to the spcoitlo design of 
the donor. 

CrpBET.A,sip'-se-fi2, in Dot., the name given to a kind 
of fruit which occurs in all plants of the order Coss- 
posUtB. It diflbrs in nothing essential from the 
nrhtrmum (which see), except in being inferior and of 
a compound nature. 

Cyrkwaicb, ai-ren-aV-ikif tho name of a sect of 
ancient philosophers, whoso founder, like that of the 
Cynics, liad been a disciple of Socrates, being. Aris- 
tippus, » native of Cyreno, in Africa, after which city 
Ilia followers were called Cyrenaics. Unlike Antis- 
thenes, however, be was born of illustrious and wealthy 
parentage, and had accustomed himself to every kina 
of pleasure. He seems, indeed, to have been endowed 
witli a great readiness and facility for extracting 
pleasure and gratification from the most diffloult aitik- 
ations of liihy and his great maxim was, that amaB 
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ouelit to control circnmfitaDoet, and not to be con- 
trolled tnj them. According to bim» the sum of life 
wu mode np of pleasure and pain; the one to be 
sought after as good, the other to be avoided as evil. 
The ohief good, according to him, was the greatest 
number of agreeable perceptions ; and the true phito- 
eopher was one who aotivelj and saccessfully pursued 
ploMuro. Ho taught that man onght to devote himself 
entirely to the enjoyment of the present moment, 
neither regretting the post nor caring for theiutura. 
Every act was regarded to be in itself morally inditfer* 
ent, and only to be viewed as it produced pleneurc or 
I>aiu to the individual. The chief successors of Aris- 
tippus were Theodorus, llegcsias, aud Anniucris, each 
of whom became the founder of a sect known respect- 
ively as the Thcodoran, llcgcsian, and Anuieemn 
schools. As Cynicism was the forerunner oi StoiiMsin, 
BoCyreuaicism paved the way for Epioureaiiiam, which 
courtitutes its chief merit. — Vef. ilitter’s Gwhirlifc 
der PhitoHophie ; Jlegel’a Geaekichie der Pkdowphie t 
Lewrs’s Jliatorif of Vhdmophy. 

CraiLLAcnas, Bi-nl-lm'-ae-c fin lionour of Cjfrillot a 
Ifoapolitan botanist), in Hot., tno CpriUa lam , n smiill 
^lat. ord. of dicotyledonous plauls in the suh-chis-^ 
^yrhalam\Jlor<e^ consisting of c\«rgrecn bhruhs with 
nltemateexstipulKte loaves. Hourly related to Olaeo'^eiFt 
but distingiiisbed by their imbncato petals, which lire 
altogether free from liairiness on the luaule, and by 
the stamens being ail fertile, aud, ii equal in niiiuber 
to the petals, aUeriiivte with them. They aro nalivi's 
of North Aiiienoiij but iiuihiDg is known of I heir 
properties and uses. 

Cy8T, fttat a bladder), in Anal., is applied 

to the urinary Madder, gall-bladder, iind sunilur vessels 
in the hum.'tn body ; but it is also applied to niorind 
CTOWtha within the body, having the lorm of a bag or 
bladder, and inclosing morbid mutter. 

CytiwackjE, in Hot., the Cistiis-rapo 

fam., a small iiat. ord. of dicotylcdniioiis plantH in ilie 
eub'Class Manochlumi/defr, consisting of rool-jiarasites 
of a fungoid texture. The ilower.s are perfect or um- 
sexual, and either sfditary and hcssile or clustered at 
the top of a scaly stem. Calyx ^ — tJ-parf, cd ; nnihera 
sessile, opening longitudinally j ovary 1-celled, irderior ; 
ovules very luuncrntis ; placentas parietal ; Jnnt 
l-oellod, with numerous seeds imbedded in pnlji. The 
plants of this order occur in the south ot l'.ni’t»j>e and 
Africa, growing as jiurasites upon the roots of i.Wm.-*, 
upon fleshy /v««Aor?>i'/mp, and upon other Rueeulent 
plauts. Somcrlmve .astringent projicrtie.s ; ns 
JSvpoeinUiBt from which an extract is made in thes^mlh 
ot Europe, nud ilicre used in diarrhoea »n<l for urre-t- 
ing lisomorrhage. Jlydnora (tfrwava lias a ]nit.id 
nnmuil odoor; liut v>hen roasted, it is ouleu by the 
natives of Afnea. 

CXTIsrS, in Hot., a gen. of leguminous 

trees and shrubs, of which the la)i(irnums are well- 
known and universally admired examples. 'J'hc timber 
of tho treo-laburnuui {C alpinua) is much pn^.-d by 
cabinet-makers and turners lor its liardueiia, beauty of 
' grain, and durability. 

CYTTiifiA, fftf'/rti'-rtf-f?, in Hot., a gen. of fungi. 
C.Varuanii und Jtprferoi are employed lor food; the 
former m Terra del l^uego and tho latter in Chili. 

CzAB, ear, a title of the emperor of Russia, U p to the 
16th century, tho principal rulers of tho Uus^ian pro- 
vinces were callecl grand-dukes. Several odopted t lie 
title oxar; but Ivan II., 'Waeailjcwiteh tho Cruel, was 
the first who WBi* solemnly crowned czar. After inm, 
nil the monarclis of Uus.sia called themaelves czars of 
Moscow ; and after tho conquest of Little Russia aiid 
Smolensk, tlieytook the title of czarsof all tlic Uusstas. 
The rank of imperial dignity was not granted to the 
czar by the European powers until the reign of Peter I. 
Ho called himself Imperator, and the empress I mpera- 
triza. Tho ordinary title of the empress is ez.mna. 
The Emperor Pauli., in 17»», gave the title Cmsaie- 
witch to his second son. All the sous of the czar are 
o^ed grand*dakes. 

D. 

TV is tho fourth letter of onr, as tfell as of the Latin, 
" Greek, and Hebrew alphabota. The Greek name 
detta^ the Hebrew daleth ; and our form of the letter. 


Dado 

which is the same as the Latin, is evidentlv dorlfidl 
from tho Greek (A), bv ronoding off the ri||^t«hand 
angle into a curve. The Hebrew daletM slgnUlet a 
door, and in Its earlier form it bore a manifeet riaem^ 
blaoceto tho door or opening of a tent, 1> is the sne« 
dial letter of the order of dentals or palato-dentals, 
aud readily interchanges with thoseof toe same order; 
as German deep; traam, dream; da, thou ; dWir, 
thine. It also reaililyintarcliongca with the letter It as, 
Greek dupgUegt Latin lapriUB ; Latin eauda^ Spuiah 
cola. (See L.) The Latin JO is freqncntly ohang^ into 
e, s, or BB in G ermun ; as duo, eteei, tw 6 ; decern, eehn, tea. 
I) uiHo Booms to inaniibst a kind of affinity for the 
letter n, and is drawn l)y it into a number of words to 
which it docs not radically belong; as Latin teifie*, 
English lender. Di followed by a vowel is sometimee 
changed into,;; as, diurnal, journal. 1), orasitwaa 
loriucrly writtcMi, if), statuis for 500. In MuBio,D il 
tho second luilc of the dialouio scale, answering to the 
rcoftho Itiiliiins. 

l>Aii, dub (Pleurnneetea /tmaiide), a common flat fish 
well known in the London market, its avorage sine it 
eight or niun inchus in length, and six or seven In 
breadth. Its upper side is pale brown, and its under 
)iarts white, ll is usually caught willi plaice and 
lloiiiiticrs. Tho three spring mouths constitute its 
“season.** 

DAUCirirK, dUV-hUk, or little grebe (Podict^i 
minor) , a Minall bird uiuo or ten inches in length, com- 
niotily iound about lakes and fishponds. Lt is an ex- 
ceedingly nctivo swirnnier, and dives with groat ease. 
It progresses under water wiMi considcrublo rapidity, 
with the (lid of both wings and feet. The larger grebes 
do not appear to use their wings in this way. (See 
(ilUCKR.) 

Da Capo, or D.C., dadca'-po (Dal.), in Mns., an ex- 
pression placed at the end of apiece, to indicate that 
iliu perforiuor is to rcturu to, aud end with the first 
purl. 

Dacr, daie fT)u. dane) (Cyprinue Imcittcue), a small 
llih iound in clear and quiet sireanis. Its head is small, 
mu/zle pointed ; back slightly elevated, and tail slightly 





forked. The Rcnlcs of the daeo are ralber small. It is 
gregarions. Thqi^ooil is worms and other soft animal 
substances. April aud Hay are the prime times to 
ti-'h fur duce. 

DAC.uTuiutf.dJ-I'nd'-t-um ((h.dah'u, atear),xnBot.t 
a gen. of plauis belonging in the tiat. ord. Taxacem, Or 
Vmv family. It includes several valuable timber trees j 
:i9, tbo lluon pine of Australia ID. Pranklinii), ib» 
I\.ikaterro of New Zealand (D. fufi/idium), and the. 
Dimon pine (D. cnpreBnuiim) . 

l)KCTYL,ddk'dil (Or. daHuloB,a. finger), in Greek 
and Luiin poetry, is tho name of a foot or measure 
(‘oiisisting of a long and two sbor^ eyllables,— aS in 
earmlnli, umnibils. It is so called from its resemblance ^ 
to a finger, which has a long and two abort joints. 
Dactyl 1 C verses arc hexametors which ehd in e daotyl 
lustcttd of a spondee. 

Dacttlis, duk'dil-iB (Or. daktudoe, a finger) , in Hot., 
a gen. of Grasses. The species /). eaepHoea, is (he 
tusHiic-grasB of the Valkland Islands, wbmh forms an 
excellent kind of fodder for cattle. It hi now grown to 
sonic extent in Shetland and other parts ol Britain. 

Dactylology, dtik4il-oV‘0-je (Qr. </a£f alos. a finger, 
and logoe, discourse), denotes a mode of dtseoursing 
with the fingers, the art of cornmnnioating ideaa by 
means of the fingers. (See Dsiv and Dumb.) 

Dado, doi'-dc (Ital. dodo, a die or cabej, m Arch., 
tlie name of the square plinth or pedestal on whick u 
colnmn or statue is sometimes placed. It is in the faem 
ot a cube,— whenoe its name. In the internal dceora- 
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tion of buildioga, the term is often applied to the it to 1»e merenry only, others thinking that it is as 
boanlin^ or psnellina which covers the lower part of amalfram of mercury and silver. It is oufortunate 
the walls of a room, iinUhed by the tkirtin(;-board b&> that the quantity of material formed is so very minnte 
low. and an impost, or small prmectinf; coroioe, called that it becomes impossible to Buhiect it to analysis, 
a ohair>rail, ebove. The dado of a room, includinR its Dof^uerreotypea have been almost entirely superseded 
three parts, is about three feet in height. It is com* by photographs on paper and glass. The absence of 
monly found in Iioubcs of the 17th and Irtth centuries; any unpleasant metaUio gloss, and the easier multipli* 
but it is not much used in the present day. cation of the latter, to say nothing of the prooeea 

Dadyi., in Cliera., a hydrocarbon obtained by best- being much simpler, have almost entirely excluded 
ing oil of turpentine with quicklime. It is a liquid oil, daguerreotypes from public favour. It often happens 
boiling at 273" Fahr. It is also called cam^hilene and that daguerreotypes become covered with a crust of 
eamphem. sulphide of silror, from the action of the sulphur 

Djshow. (See Dxxon.) cotiipuunds contained in the coal and gas burnt in our 

HxQt dUg dague), tho name of a bnnd*gnn or houses. In such oases the daguerreotype should be 
pistol, invented in the early part of the Kith century, washed, hj a oompetent photographer, with a weak 
resembling the demi*haque and pistol in form, but solution of cyanide of potassium, until the oMection- 
having the butt straight and flat, and terminating in a able film is removed, when the image will be found to 
square surfooe instead of being curved and llnishcd by bo restored to its pristine brilliancy. The facts just 
a rounded knob like that of the pistol. 1'he butt, in- mentioned dictate the necessity of preserving daguer- 
deed, was very muoh like the handle of a Turkish yata- reotypes in air-tight cases, as much as possible away 
ghan, or old-fashioned dagger, square and broad a here Irom the mantcl-piccc, where they are most usually 
the little finger grasps the hilt, and from this rcsern- bung. 

blanoeiho weapon probaVdy derives its name. Tho DAnLCnitN OuN, daV-gren^ a gun of heavy'calibre, 
Italian for wood-knife or diigi;er, is which invented by and named' after an otlicer belonging to 

aecms to corroborate the supposition that these weapons the United States navy. In form it is somewhat simi- 
derived their names from tlioir rcMoinblanee to daggera, Inr to the Armstrong g: although it does not possess 
or from bearing the same relation to a musket that a the symmetry, power, ' lightness of that weapon, 
dagger bears to n sword. Tlie breech in extrein ly strong, being very much 

DaqQKII, dtig'-ger (Fr. t/rt/jMc), a weapon con sitting of thicker than tho breech of an ordinary cannon ; while 
a short blade, sonictiuies broad, tw'O-eiiged, and taper- tho part between tho trunnions ana tlic muzzle is 
ing to a point, and souictiTiies triangular in form. Iikn ligiiter, and contains less metal than a common gun of 
a Wyonot, set in a liilt, with a loop of wire projccling tho same calibre. It is much used in the United Statea 
from it on cither side, to receivo the pressure of the navy, and highly prized by the Americans; but it is 
hand in making a thrust. It was sometimes used ns a inferior to Sir \V. Armstrong's beautiful weapon in 
weapon of defence, particularly in duelling and single every respect. It fires shells as well us solid shots. 
comDat, being used in tboleft. hand to parry (be thrusts Dairt, ■/a•e•re^ is the name of the eccdesiaslical sove* 
of a rapier. In the days of chivalry, the kuight gene- reign of tlupnn, nho has liis capital at Mi.iko. 
rally carried a long sharp dagger in Ins girdle, called I>iikv, t/«iV'-e (Ang.-Sax.), a term usually applied to 
a SiMerftfcri/tf, with which lie (Usputclied Ins adversary nil lliat is connected with milk and its niiimigement 
when he had unhorsed him, if he refu'ied to 3 icld, by on a larm. It is also applied to the place where the milk 
stabbing him in the throat. is kei'l and converted into butter or cheese. In tho 

Vxoos, dwi^-gnn (llob. dao, a fish), the name of a ‘.uccemful management of the dairv very much depends 
oelobrated god of the JMiilislines, worsldpjictl at Ash- upon tho ouulitv of the cows and the food with a Inch 
dod, Gaza, and elsewhere. DifTcrence of opinion exists they are supplied. The constriiction of the houso 
as to the form of (his idol ; but the general onm- where (lie mill: is Ktoreil, &e., is of the highest import- 
ion is, that it had (lie liead and hands of a man, wiiile mice. It should be sitnaled on a dry spot, somewhat 
in the lower part it resembled a UnIi. The form of tho elevated, bavitig, if possible, a norlhcm exposure. A 
figure alludes to tho nniritimo jumition and piscatorial high roof and free ventilation are necessary ; and tho 
pursuits of tho IMiilistines. Some dcruo tho iisiuie from pmximdy to pig-stics, sewers, or ofToimive smells, must 
tho Hebrew dagnut corn, and behove him to have been lie avoided. Coolness is essential during the summer, 
the god of ngrieiilture. In 1 SHUiuel v., wo havean iic- and an equable temperature m tho wiuter. As the 
count of the fall and destruction of this idol before the milk siilTers from being agitated or too much cooled 
ark of the Ijord. ^ before it is set for the cream to rise, the cowhouse 

DAOVEttBHOTtPKrjiocvss,rf«-//fo'i-'-c»-^//Jc,aproecsaof sluMild be us near ns possible to the dairy. The milk 
photography invented by M. Daguerre, an eminent sbonhl b»' brought direct from the cows, without being 
French ciioraist, by which images are nupressed on a exposed to the outer air, if possible. o substances 
silver plate. A perfectly polished siker plate is ex- except milk, butter, and novvly-mudo cheese, should 
posed ni the dark to the vapours of iodine and bromine, ever be allowed to come into a dairy. The fioor and 
by which me.anR a mixture of iodide iftid bromide of shelves, which are generally of stone or slate, should 
Nilvor, exquisitely seuBitiTo to light, is obtained. The be earefully w'ashod every day, and any spilled milk 
)lato is then exposed to the action of the image formed should be removed immediately. Scrupulous cleanU- 
ly light in the camera obseura, for a period vurvitig ness, indeed, is the first rule in all dairies. After being 
from a few seconds to several minutes, according to brought into the dairy, the milk is run into shsllow 
tiio intonaily of the light. A latent impression is dishes, made ofoarthenware or oak, lined with lend. Tha 
formed on tho film of bromo-iodidc of silver, giving this laver of milk run into each vessel should be shuHow, in 
substance the property of combining with the vapour of order to promote tho formation of cream. The cream 
mercury in those parts where the light has struck. This removed at tho first skimming is the richest and beat, 
latent impression is brought out or developed by being For tlio nietliods employed in the dairy for converting 
exposed lor a few seconds to the vapour of mercury in milk into cheese and butter, see the articles under theaa 
a heated box. On withdrawing the plate, tho mercury he.*id8. In Loudon and other large towns the cows are 
will be found to have fixed itself to the silver in e.xttct kept by the dairymen tied in their stalls. They are 
proportion to the efi’ecl of the light on the diff’erent seldom kept longer than twelvemonths, being disposed 

{ lortioiis ot th(« image, the deposit being white and of ns soon ns their supply of milk does not equal tba 
irilliaiit on the lightest portions, more or leas grey on cost of their feeding. 

those parts const it iitiiig the half-lonca, and being ab- Dais, rfma (Fr. dais).— In tho common acceptation 
sent altogether in t he deep sliadows. It ia then washed of the word, when we speak of the dais, we mean the 
with a weak solution of hyposulphite of soda, which raised flooring at tho upper end of a hall, on which tba 
atssolvos out the bromo-iodide of silver, which baa high table stands, and whore the most distingniabed 
remameil unaltered by the light. Tho last process guests arc seated, or the platform on which a throne, 
consists in laying on a fine fihn of metallic gold, by or chair of honour, is placed. This also seems to bo 
pouring over the mate a solut ion of the doublo hypo- tho meaning of the term when it occurs in the works of 
wipmtc of soda and gold, or or, as it is commonly English poets and prose writers. In France it 
Umiea. Thorc are few questions which have given means the canopy erected over a raised platform occu- 
yne to controversies amongst cbeniisls than pied by the sovereign at any reception or public core* 

tpe nature or the daguorreotvpc image, many supposing moniaf. as well as the platftim Itsuf; and the canopy 
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oirrifd over the host or laored wafer, whan the prieati 
erelMarlng it to the bedside of e dying man, i« so called. 
Originally it most probably meant (he canopy only, 
under which a throne, altar, font, or statne was placed ; 
being next applied to the Crated platform on which 
euch things were placed, and afterwards to any piece 
of flooring that was higher than the rest. 

Daibt. (See Bbllxs.) 

Dalbsuoia, dal4ter‘-je*it (after Dalberg, a Swedish 
botanist), in Bot., a gen. of 'egominous iflants of the 
■ub'Ord. JPapilionaceai. ScTeral species are good tiniber 
trees, the most ralnable being D. Sitaoo^ which furnishes 
the Indian wood called sissoo or sheeshum. From 
2). latyfolia, East-lndian ebony or black*viood is ob> 
taioed. 

OiiiVATXc, dahnuW-ikt is the name of a long white 
gown with sleeves, formerly worn by the Dulnudiaiis, 
and, since the time of Pope Sylvester 1., by the 
deacons of the Boman Catholic church, over the atba 
and eiola. It was formerly also worn by the German 
emperor at the time of his coronation. 

Dam, ddm (Germ, dfimm), a construction of stone, 
wood, or earth, erected for the purpose of keeping 
i^back a current of water, with the object of giving 
power by increased head, or f>r holding buck supplies 
of water for flooding lands, or ffir rendering the stream 
above the dnm niivigahle by increased depth. The 
first builders of dams wore the beavers, w hose con- 
structions of sticks, clay, and earth, attest their 
wonderful sagacity . Perhaps the most mugnifleent 
work of this kind is that described by Minard. Jtis 
in the province of Alicante, in Spain, between two 
ateep mountains, which are in close proximity to each 
other. The height of this dam is 15(i^ feet ; its length 
272i feet; its thickness at top (191 feet. It was erected 
in 1594, and is used for ejecting water to be used for 
irrigating tho vineyards in the ucighbourliood. — Rpf. 
Minard’s CltiMrs de Con»trurf.ion dee Ourr»ifjfe qni fta- 
hUeeent la Navigation deeUivihree et dee CananjSf Dioge, 
1851 • 

Dam, in Law, a boundary or confinement; as to 
dam up, or dam out, infra damnum nuum, within the 
bounds or limits of a man’s own property or juris- 
diclion.—iJrttc^, lib. 3, o. 37. 

Davagb, dSm'-Sj (Ang.-lS'or.), in Law, signifies, 
genorully, any hurt or hindrance winch a iiiiin receives 
in hie estate ; Imt in a particular sense, it is applied 
to what the jurors are to inquire of and bring in when 
any action passeth for the ^daintifl. (Co. JAft., 3.)7.) 
Dama^ee are a species of property occpiired and lost 
by suit and judgment of law, and are given to a man 
by a jury, as a comiiensation and aatisfuction for some 
injn^ sustained ; as for battery, false iinpriaoiinicnt, 
alan^r, trespass, and otherwise. (2 Bl. Com., 4,38 ) 
(As to tlie quantum of damages which will carry cobts, 
§ee Costs.) 

Dauagb-Pbababt, or Faxsamt, drm^-dj fa\z*-dnt 
(Ang.-Nor.), in Law, is where a stranger’s beasts are: 
found in another person’s ground without his leave or 
license (and without tho fault of tho possessor of the ' 
dose, which may happen from his not repairing las 
fences in cases where lie is bound by law to fence), and 
there doing damage, by feeding, or otherwise, to the 
grass, corn, woods, or the like, (2 Danv, Air. 3G4; 
BJiLCom.7.) 

Damask, ddm'-Sek (from Damasens, where it was 
originally made), a woven fabric, in which, by parti- 
cular arrangements of the loom, figures of flowers, 
fruits, and otheiB not of a geometrical form, are pro- 
duced. The art of damask-weaving remained for a long 
time a mystery confined to a few places ; but since the 
invention of the Jacquard loom it is extensively em- 
ployed where stuff's used for dress or house-furnishing 
require ornament. The flowered ribbons of Coventry 
•nd the costly sillxs and satins of Lyons and Spitalfiehls 
are apeciinens of damask mamiikcture. The chief seat 
of the trade is Dunfermline, in Scotland ; it is also 
largely made in England, Ireland, Belgium, Saxony, 
Silesia, and Austria. _ 

Davabkibbimo, or DucASonB-woBK (ddmdlt- 
keen’-iug (Fr. damaequiner), the art of producing a 
watered or wavy appearance on eteel sword-blades, 
amour, Ac., or of inlaying and enomstiog steel with 
gold and silver. Tint art was origins!^ practised at 
Paaiasoos, and was iatrodnesd Into Europe m the 12th 
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oentnry by the Crusaders, who frequently biw^l ' 
Damasens blades, whloh were oelebratM for their 
ticity, tex^r, and keenness, with them on (Mrtutm 
from the Holy Land. Yorions methods of danwskasilx 
ing were practised ; but the most common seem to^vo 
been those of welding two different kinds of steel, dir 
steel and iron, together, or of ontting lines on thasiif* 
face of the steel and filling them with gold or sUvii^ 
which woe either forced into the incised lines and 
brought on a level with the surface of tho steel, or Bi« 
mained in relief above it. When the fcMrmer method 
was used, a light pattern, generally in wavy linos, was 
produced on a dark ground, or vice vered, and the jnno* 
tion of the metals caused the pattern to run through 
the entire thickness of the blade, so that it eottld not 
be obliterated oven by grinding. The damaduMmed 
steel armour and works of art in this style of the IMh' 
and 10th oenturies oarao chiefly fromlMilan and Veniou, 
The must beautiful piece of work of this kind that noW 
eii.sts is the shield made W Benvenuto Cellini, which iB 
in the possession of her Majesty. It was former^ the 
propertv of Francis 1. of Frauoe, and was given 
him to Ilonry Vlll. 

I Dami:, Jaim(Lat. domiiia, a mistress), formerly a title 
of honour given to high-born ladies, in order ‘to distin* 
guiah them from the wives of citizens and the ordinary 
commonalty. Tho prefix tun was given to the word 
dame on aeeount of the great courtesy shown to ladies 
of high rank. Madame, “ my lady," was applied to A 
lady of tit lo; and in France, Notre Duin^ our Lady, 
was applied to the Virgin Mary as a term of veneration 
and homage. Tho word dame, ‘in England, is not much 
used, hut in general signijles a married woman. The 
French word madame is sliortoued into madam, and 
is used in a similar sense. 

Dammaba, dam'-md-ril, in Bot., a gen. of coniferous 
trees, itududing two reuiarkahlo species. D. auetralie, 
the kawrie or cowdio pine of New Zealand, furnishes 
excellent timber for musts and spars, and also yields a 
gum-resin, which is now largely imported into this 
country under the names of Australian copal, kawrie 
gum, and Australian dammar. It is chiefly used in 
tho preparation of varnishes. D. orientalie yieUs a 
somewhat similar gum-rcsiu, which is known os Indian 
dammar. 

T)AAiPBit,<7(im'-pe?*, a term applied to several meohon* 
ical eonlrivnnnes. The dumper of a furnace or flre« 
place IS a door or valve, which, by rising, faUing. 
sliding, or otherwise, lessens the passage for air, eua 
thus damps or checks the intensity or the corabus* 
tion. Tho damper of a pianoforte also acts as a check : 
it IS in the form of a small lever, which presses against 
a string soon after it lia« begun to sound, and thus stops 
tho vibration. Aii n,ilYurutUB which oomnmtileatef 
dampness is also called a damper : thus, dampings 
muchmes have been invented for the purpose of moist* 
ening fiostag** and other stamps. 

DAKStBjt, lyiub-ord. of Ferns. (See Fiucsa.) 

Dance ov Dbath, d&nee, a term applied to a 
cerium class of allegorical representations generally 
dating about the 14th century, and illnstrativa of tho 
power of death over the human race. In the>dark ages 
I of monkish bigotry and superstition, the people were 
led into a belief that the fear of death was aoceptlible 
I to the Creator. Hence they seem to have derived ona 
of tbeii principal gratifications in contomplatiug tbif. 
necessary termination of humanity, surrounded by 
ideas of the most horrible and disgusting nature. The 
representations of skulls and bones on the tombstonei 
of the present day are tho remnants of the oufftoma of 
that time. Gradually, the feeling of tbn pwmle towards 
death changed, until it was represented nnder eimpler 
and more rnsjeatio forms. Diirine tills tva ns lt ion TBtate , 
one of tho most favonrito emblems of ttufirtality was' 
tho Dance of Death. It was a dmma performed in 
or near churches, and consisted of short dialogues be* 
tween Death ana twenty-four or more followers. It 
originated in Gennany, but was afterwards greatly in 
vogue in Franco, where It was called la DbaselftieaVe, 
fmm St. Macarius, an Egyptisa anchorite. Shortly 
after its introduction into Franoe, piotorisl represen* 
tations of the dance began to be made, and semaint of , 
these are to be found not only in many pUuM outlto 
mtinent, but also in Omt Britain. The drsaw wai 
altogetfaer laid aside to tiw tniddie of the Uth oe«li^« 
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and the pictures held the chief plsce of importence. 
Hitherto they bod been placed only in the qniet olois- i 
tera of the oonTcmta* but now they ware exhibited in | 
publici oud Boon lost their original churacter. The I 
grotesque idea of Death dancing with his victims woe 
departed from by Holbein, who, availing himself of 
the subject, produced fifty'tlu-eo distinct subjects for 
enffttving, which bo called ImsRines Mortis/* The 
orminals are at St. I'etersburg. — lie/’. Holbcin^s Danoe 
qfDeathf in Bohn * b XUuiitrated Library. 

DavCBTTBf diin-tef, one of the eight peouliar forms 
of partitiondinea recogniaed by English iicrulds. It is 
a zigsag line, the indentations of winch are of a great 
size, and limited to three in number. 

Daxtoikg, dUn'-iinff (Ger. tamen)^ is the art of moving 
in measured stops, or adapting the movements of tho 
body to tho sounds of music. There is no account ol 
the origin of the practice of dancing among mankind. 
It is found to exist among all nations, cren the most, 
mde and barbarous. Among the Jews, dancing seems 
«to Jutve formed part of the religious worship on some 
occasions, as is evident from some passages in tho 
Psalms. The ancient Greeks nindo the art of dancing 
into a system, by which thit dill'crent passions could 
be powerfully expressed. ITomor mentions dancing 
at entertainments, and Aristotle ranks dancing with 
poetrjr* Tho Bpurtans compelled their children to 
practise dancing from tho uge of live : they w'erc led 
men, and sung hymns und ronga iis they danced. 
Tvo Pyrrhic ilnnco was danced iiy the Hpartaii youths; 
it was expressive of u ahnui fight. There were three 
hinds of d ances among the mn'ieuts : military dnneeeJ 
intended to niuko the body robust, iictiie, tuul well 
disposed for all the exereiscH of war; domestie dunces, 
which had for their object uu ugreeahle itud innocent 
xelaxatiou and iiniuseincnt ; and inedi.itorial dances, 
which were In use in expiutions and Hucrilleen. The 
oarly Christians danced at their reli'.*i^^ua nssemhlies, 
althongb there is no mention of (lie [uactiee in the 
How Testament. At the present day, dancing is a 
favourite amusement us a social custom und liealthfui 
exercise. 

DANCiiro'M\BU, an epidemic disorder among sus* 
ceptible aulijcets, in which imitation is lirought uliout 
under high cxcilcnient. It ia closely Hllted to hysleriu, 
and priiwipally occara umuug persons who are desirous 
of notoriety or sympathy'. During the Middle Ages, 
epidemics of this class were common in Oeriuuiiy ; iiml 
in Italy they were ascribed to tho bite of the turuiitula 
spider. Towards tho close of tho 14tb century, a 
number of men and women appeared ut Aix-la-Chiip'cile, 
on tho festival of 8t. John, ihincing and scronnimg in 
aflrantio manner in the streets. Many foiiined at. the 
mouth, and danced till they ftilldow’iiiuaensihlo ; others 
dashed their brains out against the wulia. '>Vhilo 
dancing, they were iinHUScoptible of outward impres* 
sions, Dot were haunted by visions. I'ho epidemic 
spread over the liOW Countries, und bands of wretched 
ignorant peoxdc truvursed the country, und, excited by 
wild music, danced themselves into convulsions, singing 
sll the time in derision of the ])rie»ts. At the beginning 
of the 17th oentury, St. Titus's dunce, ns it wus then 
called, wos on the (joeline, and it is now only heard of 
in isolated cases. 

DaNOBLION. {S^'t T&B.\XACtT«r.) 

Danbgri.t, doin' ‘gelt (Sax. Daud, and money), 
was un auciont annual tax of tho Anglo-Saxons, levied 
fqr the purpose of defending their coasts ogumst the 

Danes. 


Daku-Lagu, or Dajtk-Latv, dain'-law.— After King 
Alfred had overthrown tho Danes under Guilirun, 
atEtUandune,u treaty was entered into by which the 
Danes were hound to evacuate the whole ’kingdom of 
Wessex, from Bumeraet to Kent. They were, however, 
allowed to occupy the greater portion of tho east coast 
of EngUnd, iiu'luduig tho whole of Northumbria. The 
l^rtion'of territory which they occupied was called 
Dane-lagb, or Daiicdaw- ; bce'iu.«ie tliey wore not go- 
verned by English, hut by Dtmish law. Tlie treaty 
was coucluded in B7S a.h., and was held in force till 
the Norman eonquest. 

Dabul, Boob of, d.V-yc/, is the twenty-seventh 
kt order of the books of the Old Testament, and is the 
work of the author whose name it bears, at tliat time 
.'••qptive in Babylon, to winch country he was taken 
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w'hen very young. Being of noble, if not of rt^al 
extraoiion, and a youth of great promise, he was 
brought into thokiog*B court, and jnstraotodinthe lan- 
guage and scieneesof theOh^eans, and sab^uently 
rose to very great eminence. Tho book which bears 
his name is partly historical and partly prophetioal. 
Tho llrst six chapters are historical, and B(}eak of 
Daniel in the third person ; the last sixcontaiu visions, 
whiclt Daniel relates in tho ilrst person. In the first 
six chapters we have recorded a variety of events which 
occurred in the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, 
and Darius ; and, in particular, the second chapter 
oontiiius Nebuchadnezzar's prophetic dream concern- 
ing tho f<»ur great Buecessive monarchies, and theever- 
losling kwigiloni of tho Me.86iah, which dream God 
enabled Daniel to interpret. In tho hist six chapters we 
hdvo a series of prophecies, revealed at diiloreut times, 
and oxteiidiiig from tlio days of Daniel to thegeneraJ 
rcBurreelion. Tho Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, 
and tho lionian empires, are all parlicularly desoribed 
ufiiier a))propriato characters; and it is expressly 
dechired that tho last of them was to bo divided into 
ten lesser kingdoms; tho time at which Christ W'os to 
appear is precisely fixed ; the rise and fall of Anti^l 
ciirist, and tho duration' of his power, are exactly de- 
termiiieil ; and the fi'.- e restorutioii of the Jews, tho 
victory of Christ ovn 'lia enemies, and the universal 

nrovfilence of true i\ . i;ion, are distinctly foretold as 
iM'Hig to pi ocede tho consummuf ion of all things. Tho 
hook iihounds with tJio most exalted seutimcnts of 
piety und devout gratitude; its style simple, clear, 
tuul concihc ; auil many of its prophecies are delivered 
III terms so pl.iiu and (iirciimstanlial, that many havo 
been led to deny tlicir authenticity, and to maintaia 
they were written after tho events had taken place. 
Porjdiyry, in tho 3rd century, uUlrrned that the book 
w»s composed as recently as the lime of Aiitiochus 
l'*piid»anes, and that tlierelore it narrated only past 
events ; and iin has hud many followers m more recent 
liiiics, and even in the present day. The arguments, 
lioucvor. advanced ugaiiiMt the authenticity or genuinc- 
IIC 1 S of 1 he hook tire of the most weak and frivolous 
chaiaetftr. If the book had been written after the 
events, us Ihoae imscrt, it must have been written in 
I'alestnic ; in wliiidi case the writer would not havo been 
actjnainted with the names of the Chaldean olllces, which 
are in Dto Zciulic, Tlielvie, and Parsic languages ; and 
he would not have been iicquainlcd writU Iho views 
jieeuliar to tho iMngiauH, much less would he have 
veiit-iircd to ninko uso of them; he would not have 
apjtlicd to the la.st king of tho Chaldeans the name 
Belshazzar, which is unknown to historians ; be would 
not have covered the walls of the royal supper-hall 
with plaster, but rather with costly wainscot; he 
would not havo known that Xorxes had excited even 
the West (tho Carthaginians) ; neither would he have 
been acquainted with tbe history of Alexander, of 
KjJ.vpt, and of Svria (Dan. xi. 2, vii. fl, viii. 6, xi. 3); 
he would not ImVo mentioned the third expedition of 
AntvocbiiH Epiphaues a second time (xi. 40) out of its 
natural order; neither would ho have written occa- 
sionally so enigmatically, nor have used two dialects, 
but ho would carefully hare avoided whatever would 
have thrown dilllculties in tho way of his reader ; he 
would not have specified the year aud day of his visions, 
which could all'i^rd him no advantage in 'the transform- 
ation of hi'^tory into prophecy ; he would have inserted 
in Ins visions less of Alexander and more respecting 
the Maccabees ; and he would not have said, in viii. 15, 
37, xii. 4, B, that these predictions were unintelligible 
until they should bo acooniplished, and that the pro- 
phecy, X. 1, was understood by Daniel, snch observa- 
tions being inconsistent with the snpposed transform- 
ation."— (Jahn’s iTitroduction to ihs Old Teeiament.) 

Ill short, tho book is exactly such as one living at the 
time, and in the circumstances of Daniel, wotudiiave 
written, and is as difierent as possible from anything 
(hut wo could conceive written during the Maocabeau 
period. Tho very accuracy of those prophecies, which 
IS objected to their authenticity, is what might be 
expected IVom a man of his character, as a man acous- 
tomed to the study of political afihire, and who would 
therefore take a more particular view of what waa 
revealed to him. Finally, wo have the testimony of 
Christ himself as to the real and prophetic chanietor 
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of tlie book when ho says, *' When ye, therefore, ahalb 
see the nbomiaation of desolation apoletn nf Itjf JOanitl 
ihtprMket, itand in the holy place,*' &c. (Matt. zzSv. 

Henestenbere, Dte Authentic, dee Daniel; 
Home's Xniroauciion to the Old Teetatnent; John's 
ditto, 

Diiasn LAtrOTTAGS akd LmsATuns, daV-nilt^.^^ 
The Daniih language was originally a dialect of tho 
so-called Old bTorse, which, on aocuunt of the poUtical 
superiority of tho Danes over the other Scandinavians, 
was also called tho '* Dunsk Tuuga,">-'t.e., the Daiitsb 
language. Tho 2>amsh is tho most changed of the 
lanraages dorirctl from tho Old Norse ; the Svredish ’ 
ana Norwcgiau-ljeing less so, and the Icelandic least 
of sU. Tho polUioM union of tho Danes with the 
AnglO'Saxous under Cuuuto tho Great, and tho inter- 
course between tho two iiatinns that resulted therc- 
firom, had a considerable iulliience upon the Danish 
language, to which tho other branehos of the Old 
Norse tongue were not subjected. Much more unportaut 
and consiuorublo was tho inducuco exerted upon it ut 
slater period from contact with the GermuiiH. Tlir 
Reformation iutroduues another era in tho htslory ol 
|the Duniah language ; and the traiudution of tlio Bil»le 
< ^ntu it gave it a iixod character, and raiaed it to tho 
rank of a wriltou tongue. As in Goriuany, so aho in 
Denmark, a rage for everything French prevailed for 
a time, and many Gallic terms were then introdiiood. 
A reaction, however, took place in tho latter half ol 
the Idth century; and, since the beginning of the l:Hh, 
much has been duno to resltire and iiiuuitoiu the 
purity of tlio Daiiisb tongue, by tho estabiisliing ot a 
tttsto for Old Nor:<e studies, and by tho wriiing»ui sueli 
men as Daggesen, OehleimchUiger, Gruuduig, ami 
others. Siuce tho union of Norway with Dennuiik, 
towards tho cud of the l|tli century, the D.iiiisli has 
been tho literary language of Norway ; and it is also the 
language of the cducaLcd elussea, as well as that gene- 
rally spoken in the towns. The modern D.iuishnt um? ol 
the softest lungujigos now hpoki'ii in luirnpe. When a 
foreigner hears it spoken for (he first tune, ho haroij 
perceives any souuus in it except tho voeubc, the con- 
sonants being so much aoi'UMied in pronunciation that 
tlwy scarcely appear. The voealic s\ stem is Iieneo v<*ry 
perfoot; auuDr.Kiisk husdistinguibhcd tenvowel'i.tlie 
sounds of which uro all quite dialiiict. Tho inflectioriH 
arefew and siiiipl'^, and the Uiiguage is one that ni.iy 
be oasily mastered. Although Denmark caiiscarcclx t*V 
said to have possessed an> national hlerulurc, properly 
BO called, prior to the Itidi ecnlury, ^et its origin may 
be carried back to tho time of thu Itefoniiutnei. Ti;V 
oldest remains oi the Danish language do nut useeiid 
higher than tho llfth century, and eousisl uf iawH 
of the early kings ; as tho ** dkauiisko Lov," the 
** Bjellandskc Luv," &c. To tho 12tli century belong 
tho works of tho hisioriauj Saxo Grunuiiutieus and 
Svend Aagesen, which, Isowcver, arc in Liitiii. In the 
l:itb century we meet with what seems to bo tho uldest 
of the Danish heroic songs, or Kjiimpeviser, and which 
are still more nuiiu-rous in tho luh (collected by 
Nyoriip, Alyahanisuii, and Hubhek, 5 \uls., Copen- 
hagen, IS 10-14; Sujiplenieiit by Itosmussen und Nyc- 
rup, 2 vuls., 181^1). Dike the German, the Dani.ih owes 
its cbaracter'us a written language to tbe Kcfurmation. 
The greatest w'nter of tiiH period in Denmark, und in 
a certain si^se the loumler of modern Danish litera- 
ture, was Christmru I’edcr.^cn (1 k.»0— Ifmt), who, 
besides • number of other works, liud a principal band 
in tbe trausla^iuu of the 111 bio. The literature which 
thus received a stimulus from tbe Koformation ut first 
specially took a diroclion towards history, us well as to 
iiive-SLigalions coimcctcd with northoni aotii^uilies. 
There appeared in tbe lOth and 17 th ccutunes not 
oufy a uumber of works of the first importance on tho 
history of the coon try, bulu in Danish and Latin, but 
there were begun, even In tnu IGth century, inveatiga- 
tioBB into the nortbi'rn autiquities which h.ix o been so 
successfully followed up iu receut times by Ilaldcrscn, 
Olavsen, Magaussen, Itask, Bafor, Mdllcr, Thomsen, 
Petersen, and others. Tho period of tuoderu Danish 
poetry may be said to have commenced immeriiately 
after the Reformation. At first the subjects were 
ffenerolly of a locrcd nature, as wc see in the works of 
^ach, £. Fontoppidun and otlxers. Arreboe, who was 
the flnt of their epic poets, dcsefibes, ju his great 


work, the Hexomoron,** the events of the.'ilssMk 
daxa of creairon. Danish poetry reached 
culmination during tbe time of tbe lyric poet Tbenail 
Kings (1834^1 ?:») and his oontemporar/ 
Sortorup. A new <^oh commenced with the gnuisl 
and versatile Ludwig vou Uolberg, the creator of tins 
Duuisb stage, lie, in the first Ixalf of the IBtb oentaMj 
and Ewald in the second, are considered tomarkt&sr 
golden nge of Danish literature. The dtst truly notioQal 
tragedy was Fwald's "Rolf Kroge;** oud beside billdla 
as dramatists, stand Sanisde, Sander, and Thoirup. 
Among tho other poets belonging to this period, oro 
Jens I)Qggeseii,Tuilin, FalBtcr,Friman, Bruuxi, Zeti|tf, 
the brotliers Trojel, Pram, and others. A new impulao 
w as given to portic litoraluro by OehlensuhUiger (177&— • 
lH.>]),who had as con temporaries in the some Reid, 
StodVIdt, IiigiMuann, Gniiidtvlg, Heiberg, Ovcirakoa, 
and otlier.s. Among the most recent poets are HotU^ 
lliicher, IJdlst, 1to‘;enhor, Winthcr, Vou Huuoh, P. L, 
Muller, and Molbecli. As a poot and writer of short 
(aio'i, liana C. Andersen has acquired a Ifinropeaxi 
reputution. In the region of history are tho UOiiiaS of 
P, 1C. Muller, N . M . Peter sea, D . RugeUtoft, J . MdUer, 
Molbech, NVorlauff, Kuudsen, Esirup, and Woraoaef 
while important histor.ojl works have also been pro* 
diiccd liv (/. L. Bader, F. L. John, h. C. Mdllcr, B. 
Allen, NaUiiinsnn, and Wegner. As publicists, OTd 
diiiiiiguiKhed Dirokinck-Uolmrcldt and Ostwold: US 
si.itisih iaiiR, A. Baggoaen, Bergaoe, Natbanson, Ruf, 
and An.iehen. Tho services rendered by 8chouw to 
physical giiography, and by Oersted to physios and 
elieinisirv, nro know'll and acknowledged far beyond 
iliu liiuitb of tlicir native oouutiy. Among theologians 
are Murtensen, Mynstcr, Clausen, NieUen, and Bmior- 
ling; and among juristfi, A. S. Oersted and Algreen* 
I *K>Miiig occupy a first place. As a philologist and critic, 
Mudvig has "iiiiido liimaelf a European reputation; 
whiio Westergaard, from his knowledge of the lan- 
guages of InuiH and Persia, and Bronclsted and Peter- 
sen, from their knowlcdgo of classical antiquity, have 
rendered good servico to learning. Tho works of Thor- 
wuldscu, presented by tho artist to his oountrymea, 
have crealed a taste for sculpture and tho fine arts 
generuliy uinotig them, and given a new direction to 
tlu'ir mental culluro. 

Dvi'iiN I', dn/'-nc (the Greek name of the laurel), m 
13oi., a gLMi. oi' ])Unts belonging to the nat. otd. Thy* 
.tu'larca:. 'I’lie species nrc mostly shrubby evergreens 
of great hoiiuty, with leaves of a iiecuUar velvet tex- 
ture, und \ory fragruiit flowers. Tho root-bark ^of 
D. Mf’zci'vvm, the luczcrcon, or epurgo olive, is of&- 
cjiud 1)1 iho Bnlihli pharmacopeeius. Itmay be used OS 
avesieiilory, und us a masticatory iu toothache | but 
It i» pnucipully enip i>ycd us a stimulant, diaphoretic, 
iillcrutivc, and diuretic. It owes its properties to au 
acrid rev.u ntid an acrid volatile oil. The stem-boxk 
hu.H b) mi lar virtues, but is generally considered to bo 
lesH aetivo. 'J'lio fruit is acrid and )K>isouottl. Tbo 
bark of D. Laur/'ohi, the spurgo laurel; issometiqrM 
btib>tituieu fur the oflicinal bark. The inner borki Of 
Ik rnnnahina and other s pomes are used in someporta 
of the world lor making paper. 

Dariln Schemr, duir -c-en, an ill-fated under- 
taking, projected in lOOo by William Paterson, g 
clergy man in IScotlaud. This person having a sfaroBg 
dcMTc to SCO foreign lands, made his profession the 
means of gratifying it. Ho wont to tho now Westssm 
world ostcnsib'y to convert tho Indians; but 
there, ho observed that on tbe Isthmus of Darien wvtUf 
was a tract of country which did not belong to ^tba 
Spaninrds, and was iuhubited by a rooe idways ut war 
with them, lie also noted that tbe natural featuns Of 
the country were admirably adapted to tbe uonstruotioo 
of harbours and tbe formation of a colony, Paterson's 
original idea was to have submitted nit project to 
Knglund ; but having few friends there, he was dis- 
couriiged. Ho then applied to the Dutch, but they 
heard him with iiidiffercuce ; after whicb, having made 
the acquaintance of the morquie of Twerddale. he re- 
solved that tbe vchetne should b« carried out m Scot- 
land. Tbe Darien Companv was consequently esta- 
blished by net of the Boottieh parliament, aua eaoo- 
tioued by royal authority, Ite principal aim woe to 
form a great comtoeroiaf station between the Eastern' 
and Western heu^iepherea. When tho subscriutiotiJM 
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vaa opened, alloluseeeegerljeubaoribed, and in a^etr When Tan Diemen'a Land was first eokmised, ''devils** 
abort time £ 400,000 were aigned for in Scotland, ai- were ver^ abondant { but th^ are now Dor the most 
though there was not oaah to the ralue of £ 800,000 In part banished to the woods in the nnfireqnented parts 
the kingdom at that time. Afterwards Bnglandsnb* of the oountrv, where thej subsist on small quadrupeds 
scribed £ 300 , 000 , and the Dutch and Hamburgers and birds. I^be feet of tbs daajurua are formed for 
£ 200 , 000 . At this period, however, the jealousy of terrestrial progression ; the anterior have fire toes, 
trade eaused the English parliament to protest against and the hind ones four, all perfectly aeparate, ana 
the formation of the Danen sohenie as detrimental to armed with earved claws. The deficient toe of the hind 
the interests of the East-lndis Company. The king feet ia aometimea represented by a sort of tubercle. 
Interfered, and the result was the almost total with- which, however, does not reach the ground. The teeth 
drawal of the English and Dutch subscriptions. The are usually forty-six in number; the form of the mo- 
Bootch, however, were not depressed by tliis oppo- lars in the upper jaw ia usually irregularly triangular, 
eltiOD, but rather elated; and on the 2Gth of July, with three points. The dasyures are ovideotlyaaalc^ns 
1098 , twelve hundred men set sail for Darien from Leith to the ordinary carnivorous quadrupeds, noton^ in 
in fire ships. Hearly all the inhabitants of Edinburgh their ferocity and carnivorous propensities, but also 
came down to see them depart. On reaching their des- more or less in form. 

tination they purchased lands ftom the natives, and Data, dai'-td (Lat., things given), in Oeom., mre 
sent messages of amity to the neighbouring Bpaniah certain things or quantities which are given or doter- 
governors. The colony was called New Caledonia ; the mined by the conditions of a particular problem. A 
site of the principal city, Now Edinburgh, was fixed thing is asid in general to bo given which is either 
upon, and a fort oomnienced at Acta, called Fort St. actually exhibited orcanbefouno out; that is,wbiehis 
Andrew. Everything succeeded for the first lew either known liy hypothesis or can be demonstrated to 
months ; but when tno hot summer weather arrived, bo known. Hence, in the anidysis or investigation of a 
many of tho colouijts nickenod and died. Their pro- problem from the tbinrrs that are laid down to be known 
risiouB began to fail them also; ond on applying to the or given, by the he of known propositions, othe£. 
British colonies in itnicriea, they heard with indigtia- things are doraonstr.) ' to be given ; and from these, 
tion and dismay that the authorities, hnvingleurned that other things are aga i shown to be given; and so on, 
King William bad not given bis sanction to the scheme, until that which was proposed to be found out in the 
refused to hold interconrso w’iih the Durien colony, protitem is demonstrated to be given. In the book 
After lingering eight months, wailing in vain for essis't. of Data ascribed to Euclid, which is the roost valuable of 
anoofrom Scotland, they almost all died or quitted the the works Icl't us on gcometricnl analysis by the Creeks, 
BOttlemcnt. About thirty of the colonists got back to the word is used for such spaces, lines, and angles as 
BcoUand. Paterson was otve of these, and during part are given in magnitude.— Ip Philosophy, Medicine, &o., 
ofihe time in the passage home ho was insane. Whilo tho facts from which uu inference is drawn are called 
^ese misfortunes surrounded Paterson and his conn- data. 

panioni, the Scotch, ignorant of wlint hud occurred, Dats, daif (Lat. Jn/um, given), the time when an 
aant.out another colony of l,3tX) men to sufiport tho event linppened, or when anything is to be done. The 
aztiilot lettlcmoiit. A Spanish force of 1,5(10 men iin- ditto of an event, or of a douament, is often of great 
'inadtately attacked the new-comers, and lifter a gallant importance; but it is frequently a mutter of great 
resistance tliey were finally obliged to quit tlio terri- ilifiieiilty to ascertain it corrcelly. One of the chief 
tory* Paterson never wholly gave up hopes thiit tho nb.stucleB is tho dillerence between the two styles by 
scheme would be tried again ; he survived ninny yeara, which dales are reckoned, and through which a dis- 
neglected^ but pitied and respected. Tho Scottish erepancy of between ten and twelve days may be made 
India House in Edinburgh is the chief meiiioriul of the in the culeulation, according to tho cVniii^ to which 
Darien scheme, a project which iimtcniilly injured the theduto belongs. There wa.s only one style of recknniim 
commerce of Scotland, and excited a deep hostile fed- time in Europe until 1.582, when Pope Gregory XIII. 
ing against tho English government and nation. — See introduced the *' new style/' which declared the 6th 
pATBSSon, vol. i. of this work. ofOcioher, 1.582, to be the 1.5th, thereby correoling a 

Dabtkb, Jwr'-fer (P/rJ/MT Linn.). — Tn gene- number of errors which hud acciiniubited. The ten 

ralformtliis bird rosomblesthocormorant, but the head davs were then struck out, and nearly all Roman 
is smaller, and supported on a very long and slender ratholic countries adopted the new style; the Pro- 
Bock. Tho beak ia perfectly straight and pointed, with testant countries, howcier, retained tho old or Julian 
the edges of the mandibles denticulated. Ilufibn, in calendar, for a longer or shorter period of time. {See 
Bllusjou to tho darter, says, *'lt olfers us a reptile Cali:?ii)aii.) Thus, in all dates aflcrl692,itisiM)ces- 
grafted on the body of a bird/’ It is sometimes called sary to ascertain whether tho old or new style was 
the snake-bird. Its habits while in the water have used at tho time and place specified. Many old docn- 
oontribnted not a little to its name. It generally ments are dated from some particular service of the 
awims with its body immerged, especially when appre- church ou the day of writing ; aud in some nations, for 
hensive of danger, its long neck extending above the a great length of time, it was customaiy to date from 
outface, and vibrating iu a peculiar nianncr. “ Whe- the year of tho monarch’s roigu. 
ther the darter be swimming or flving, it is certain that Datr of a Dked, is the description of thetime^ vis., 
the most striking and remarkable part oi us body is the day, month, year of our Lord, year of the reign in 
ite long slender neok, which is continually in tremulous wliich tha date was made. — 1 Jn$t. 6. (See Dbss.) 
oscillation. In flight alone it ia unmoved and stretched DATic-rALM and Datrs. (See Pucbnxx.) 
out, and forms, with the tail, a straight horizontal line. Dattiolitk, diiih'-o-liiet in Min., a boro-silicate of 
Its long tail, composed of strong aud elastic feathers, lime, found in various parts of tho worjd in oblique 
serves as a rudder when swimming submerged in pur- rhombic prisms. It also occurs in botxyoidal forms, 
suit of fishes, upon which it i>riucipal1y feeds. When when it receives the name of bafrgolite. It is found 
the darter soiacs a email fish, it swallows it entire, but rather abundantly near Lake Superior, where it is pro- 
if Jt be too large, it carries it to a mck or tho trunk of fitably employed in tho manufacture of borooio add. 
n tree, and, filing it beneath one of its feet, outs it in It is also used os a flux for copper ores, 
two by tt stroke of its bill. It establi.<ihe8 ifs nest on DATiscACBOt, dai‘ti9-kai'’»e-e (deriv. unknown), in 
w®®sor rucks iu the vicinity of waters.” — (Tenmh/rt.) Bot., the Daiieea fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous 
The darter is found in the warmer parts of the world, plants in the sub-class Monoehlafejfiea^ oonsisting of 
in Amwica, and Africa. Although of aquatic habits, herbs and trees having the following botanical charac* 
it w said to build m trees. ters loaves alternate, exstipnlate ; flowers didhions; 

Dasyvrbb, di%«e-u'.ret (Gr. daius, bairy ; owres, tail) . male flow'er with a3— 4-clei't cdyx; 3— Tstamens s anthers 
•^hia fi^UT lucliules tho largest of iho rapacious 2-celled, linear, bursting longitudinally ; female flower 
xnarsupiola. The largest of the species (Dattyume ur- with a superior 3—4-toothed lalyx andal-ceUedpvary, 
siKits) measures about eighteen iaohcB long in the body, with 3—4 polyspermous parietal placentae. Emit dry, 
» oovoreU with long thick hair, of a black colour, opening at the apex. Beede without albumen, minute. 
It le a native or > an Dienum’s Land, where It is com- numerous. The whole orderincludea but ibaf epedee, 
monly l^wn as the devil.” it is chiefly deeiructive which are widely distributed over tbe world. The only 
Moog sheep, ano,^ smell sise, ia capable of noteworthy plant is Doitira eamM4llM, the root <w 

domg immense miiohief mong the penned flocks, which is emi^yed in Cashmero for dydng yslhw. 






Daxi vx, daV*iiv ftorndv, I tbo 

f;ramtn»r of mogt iMigQtiil Ia th\ei nftmo of tile third 
e»8o in the dnolention of nrass, and tervas to demote 
piirtieipation bj tho noonittiha action of tba Torb whioh 
ttccompanies it. 

Z>fXVaA, (from iahrah, ita Arab, name), in 

Dot., a ffen. of plants beloneinir to the nat. ord.wfiro- 
yaceof. The apeoies 2>. iSfrctMo«i«m ia the thorn-apple, 
a plant poaseaaing extraordinary narcotic propertica. 
It js ranch employed in medicine aa an anodyne and 
iinfispaamodic, ita effeota rcBomblinc those of bella- 
donriH. In spasmodic asthma, smokinf; the herb, or 
inhalation from its infiisihn in hot water, frequently 
Civesf^ai'at relief; bnt in aome rust Hnces,when thus used, 
the herb has produced fatal results. A atron^r decoc- 
tion oi'the leaves in water ia used in Cochin-China as a 
remcfl> in hydropliohiu, lu whieh terrible disease it is 
reputi'il (o lie very eflloacious. Stramonium owes its 
principal aedvity to the presence of a narcotic alkaloid j 
called ilaturia, which much resembles hyotryumia and | 
atmrun, the alkaloids of Jlyoicyamun nigar and Atropia i 
SeViuhnna. The dafuria is especially abundant in the 
^seeds , it is apowerful poison, and alrongly dilates the 
pupil, D. Tatuht, nletel,f4‘rox,faH^Hom^ ami mugutneaf 
nave hiniilaT properties to D. Sfr/itaonunn. The Vrmi of 
/>. aattgnimfa, tlie red thorn-i^ple, m used by the In- 
dians of the Andes and of Central America for pro- 
pariiip a narcotic drink which produces a peculiar kind 
of intoxication, and is supposed to put. those who par- 
take of Jt in comniuiiiciitum with the spirits of their an- 
cestors. — Ifrf. .Iohn<»ton’8 ChriuMry n/'Ctmmon Life. 

DATuiita,' (lA-tu'-ri^A in Cliein., tlie active principle 
coiitaiiiod in the seeds of the 
Datuni Sframonium, which 
appears to he identical 
with that of the belladonna 
ufropw. 

Da V CVS, daw'-hm, in 
1h»L, u (;en. of plants be- 
IrMifrin;; to the nat. ord. 
Ihuf/rUifcrtp, D. ('arnia, 
var. mtivat is the cultivated 
or garden carrot so much 
est(M*med for its esculent 
roots. Those roots are 
occasionally used iii medi- 
cine ii!j a poultice, lor their 
moderately stimulant pro- 
pertu'S. 'I no term is derived 
troin the (»reek d«to, 1 make 
OajJKOTS. hot, in nll’ision to its medi- 

cmal elfects. 

DArvT!T>r, dJ-f(tn{g) (Lut. ddphiuutt), the title borne 
by (be lieir-appareiit iothe crown of France before the 
Revolution. It, was origiiiiilly hold by the counts or 
lords of Vienne, m the jirovincft of Dauuhinc. Hum- 
bert II., the lust, of these lords, died witnout issue, m 
and bequeathed hi8 possc'e^ions to Charles, the 

E rAndsi>n of Fhilip of Valois, on condition that the 
eir-apparent to the throne of France should bear the 
title of Dttupbiu of Vienne. The nclila conferred by 
liouis IX. upon the dauphin were idmost regal ; but 
after his reign they were gradually lessened, and the 
title became a more honorary distinetion. 

1)avii)'.s Day, St., daV-rndz, is held on the 1st of 
March, and was origimilly dedicated to St. Darid, 
archbishop of Monevia, now called St.. Diitid’s, iii 
Fembrokcahiro. St. David is tbe patron saint of 
"Wales, and ia said, during the days of Kmg .\rthur, 
to have won a victoir over the Haxons. During tbe 
Hgbt, tbe archbishop B aoldiera wore leeks in their 
caps, aa distinctive marks. In memory of this con- 
flict, the Welsh still wear the leek on St. David's day. 

Datt-laikp, daF-ca Atmp, in Min., a lamp invented 
hy 8ir Humphry Davv to obviate the leurfnl cxplo- 
iions liable to take place in coal-mines from taking 
naked lights into places containing drsdanm, a light 
carburetfed hydrogen. This great philosopher found, 
that when a lamp is aurrounded by wire gauze, the 
meshda of whieh ore uhder the fortieth of on inch, any 
explbsAona taking place from the passage of fire-damp 
into tbe lamp ere luM oommunicated to the gaeeotts 
mixtare ootarae ; m foot, that the heat of the flame 
passing throng ^«vm‘>itptyraa so much diminiabed 
MtobehaMeas, Tbie may be xeedilj demonstrated 
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by bringing a niaoe of flue wtre<net down Oh flume 
^ aroondle, when it wjft be the 

not pass utroogh It. ' 

There ere many modi- 

fiootiont of the Deyr. 

lamo, but they we ell 
•iniflor in their fundar A*^ AT . 

mental principlea. ^ 

DaTIT, in 

Mar., a piece of tim- 
ber ^ojecting over a 
ship's bow, used as a 
crane to hoist the an- 
chor out of the water 
in such a manner oa 
to prevent its rubbing 
against her aide and 
injuring the planks. 

This nameia also given 
to pieces of iron 
placed in pairs in cer- 
tain parts of a vesaers 
sides and stern, employed for hoisting and loiroHug 
boats, (i^irc TluAT-i.«iWKKiiiO Atpar^tvs.) 

Dawk, or Dax, daukf a mode of travelling adopjt^A' 
in India. The traveller is borne in a palanquin from 
station to station iu his route, and his luggage or clothfta ' 
are carried in boxes or baskets, called pettaniJUt by 
separate bearers who aooompuny the palanq,uiti. The 
usual number of bearers who acconmauy the traveller 
is about eleven, and a fresh relay ordhom is supplied 
by the piiHtiuusters at each station. The stafcious are 
from nine to eb^veu miles ajiart. The arrangements 
with regard to the coat are made with the poltmaster 
of each presidency before starting ; but tbe traveller 
is also expected to give the bearers a gratuity nt the 
end of each stage. A sum equivalent to an Hnglish 
shilliDg is generally siilfiuient to divide among them. 
A travelling-carriage, with seats for four, is used upon 
the great trunk road from Calcutta to the Upper rro- 
vinct'H : it is called a horse-dawk ; but it is hot gene- 
rally in use in other parts of the country. 

Dawn, daun (Sax. Jagian)^ the break of day, the 
twilight, or linlMight that occurs between the first 
npveiirunee of light and the rising of the sun. 

Day, dai (Bax. dteg, probably from Let. die$)f^ 
that, period of the earth's revolution on its axis m 
w hich Its surface is presented to the sun. The term ie, 
however, applied to auy astroMomicoi space of time 
which depciid.s directly on the earth's rotation. But 
the only duys diatingniabed by that name in astronomy 
are the sidereal day, the real solar day, and the mean 
solar day. The aiuereal day is tbe period between tlin . 
two traiisits of tlie same fixed alar, that is, a complete ' 
revolution of tbe <^arth. It'is divided into twenty'fl’W' 
houis, and begina when the equinox is on the meridfenr'' 
of the place. Tlie nriil solar duyls the interval betwChf., 
two transits of the sun over tbe meridian. 'Th* 
length f f the real solar day varies at different potioda' 
of the year, on account of the iiu«'qual motioiil of tho : 
sun and the obliquity of the ecliptiq. The mean 9oW ' 
diiy IS the average of oil the real solar days. . 
mean solar time is thus arrived at by imagjfibiff • sutt 
moving uniformly in the celestial equator 1110: qom> 
pleting Its circuit in the sumo time as the rjeitf !l^.; 
The rral and mean solar days only coincide in 
days of the year. In the intervals the sun is 
Iniit or too slow. The difference is called theBophtioili 
of Time (which »»e). The mecn solar day fs'^^hOQra 
3 minutes fitf'ho aeconda of sidereal time; §0$ >h0 ^ 
sidereal day is 23 hours 66 minates ' 

a mean solar day. Tl * «. .. 

day at sunrise, with 

who liegSD at niidiiight, u , ^ 

at noon. Tbe latter nation stfll fnwih* the samo.' 
custom; and most of the mod4^>lhH^rh notioiur. 
reckon the commencement ilisi.aay from - 

A day in La» includes the 

withont reference to lifjht ( 
is some agreement slating 
pay on a certain day is dlschajn, 
before twelve o'clock at night. 
on which a writ can he executed wiibaht Is 
pediment. All days,' except Sundayt* eplv ' 
appointed by gorermufent^ ore lawful dajf«. ' 
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Day-i'ly I Deaf and Dumb 


■w’arrantft, however, ean be granted nnd executed both 
on Sundays and fast-dn^s. ' All contracts entered into 
liv persons in tlieir ordinary calU^ are void if node 
oh a Sunday. Christmas-day, Good Friday, and 
£aBter-day, tn England, stand on the same footing as 
istst'dajs appointed by covernment. Doys qf firaee , — 
When a hill becomes due,, in general three days are 
allowed for its naynient beyond the time marked on 
the face of it. These additional days are allowed by 
ineriuiniile enstom, ami protected by the laws of tbe 
United Kingdom ; they are called days of grace. Wlien 
the third day of grace (alia on a Sunday or fast-dny, 
the bill is cohsidered due the day before. 

DaT-flt. (h’ee EPUHMKaA.) 

TfJtACOtr, def’^oti (Or. rfftf/roMOjf,a8errant orniini‘»ter), 
is used in the Nc.w Testument for nnv one that. iTiiiiistera 
in the aerviee of God, and it is also •sometimcH us»‘d 
in this sense by ecciesiitsticnl nrriters, when it ineludes 
bishops or prehbytors us w'ell its deiieona : but it is now 
generally employed to deaignate the third or lowest of 
the three orders in the (Miristiiiii priesthood. The pri< 
mi tive deacons took care of the seenhtr affairs ol the 
Ohnreh, received and dialmrsed uiotw^ts, kept the 
<ibun}h*H nocounta, find providi'd everything ttoeesuiry 
for its temporal good. We have an aeeonnt ot their 
first institution in the siTth chnpter of the Acts ot the 
Apostles ; and in the third ubi‘]iler of the V irM ripiitle 
to Timothy we hme the qnnldieations speedled tlnit 
wore noceasary to the odiee <»f a deaeon. There wore 
also deaconesaea in the primitive chiireli, one of whom 
was Fhotbe (Knin. xvi. ])• and thi-i order, though' 
ggnarally disused in the Weetern chiireli in tho .'>th 
oentury,' continued in thoKuplern until the Tith. In 
the pnmitivo church, the deneons w'ere styled “ minis* 
tors of the mysteries of Christ." It formed part of 
their duties to take care of the holy table, itml the or- 
naments and ut^msils appertaining (hereto, and to re- 
«aive the oblations ofthe people and pre«(ent them tothe 
priest, In some churehea they read tiie goMpel in tlie 
oommunion-SQVvice, and luinislered tlie hie.id mnl wine 
tothe people in the Enehanst ; tliey also iMpfi/ed, and, 
With the bislio))’a license, sonieiinioN ppeiielied. They 
were also wont to direct the peoph' m pnfilic worship, 
using certain known forms of uord'j to give mitieo 
when each part of (ho service liee,iii ; Nnd tliov some- 
Xiroes represented (ho bishop in general eoiunMls, Tho 
Church of Kiiglaud eiijoiiis (liat " n<»ne »»haU he ad- 
mitted o deacon, except he be twenly-lliree years of 
OffP, unless he have a faculry;" and the duties <»f tho 
omco arc laid down os follows;—" It npjiertainetli t«» 
tbe ofTloe of a deanm, in the ehureli oherc he sImII be 
appointed to serve, to assist the priest in diiine ser- 
•mcc, and spiHji ally when he ministereth tho holy com- 
munion, and to lielp him in the distribution therenf, 
and to read Holy Scripture and homilies in the chiireli; 
4md to instrnot the youth in the eateehisni ; in the ab- 
seneo ot the priest to haptir.e infants, and (o preach, | 
if he be Oilmitted thereto by the liishop. And, liirlher- 
Snopc, ic is his ofHce, where provision is so made, to 
search for the sick, poor, ana impotent people of the 
parish, to intimate their estates, names, and jilaees 
whore they dwell, unto the curates, that, by lua ex- 
hortation, they may be relieved with the alms of tho 
parishioners or others.” In tlie present day, the more 
pecniiur duties ot thtsoflioer have devolved chieflv upon 
■ohurcli wardens and overseers of the poor, mid bis spi- 
ritual tunctions liiive been more extended, lie may 
now edehrato matrimony nnd tbe burial of the dead, 
and. m fact, perform all tbe ordinary ofliccs of the 
‘Christian priest botnl, except conseemting the elements 
in the Eucharist and pronouncing the alisolution. lie 
•cannot, however, take any benefice or hold any ecele- 
eiaat'ieal promotion: lor' this, it is requisite that be 
take priest’s orders. In Presbytenaii churches gene- 
rally, the olUee of deacon is merged in that of cider; 
hut in the Free Church of Scotland and some others 
there are, in addition to elders, deacons who are or- 
dained to tak« charge of the funds of the church. Id 
the Congr^ational elmrehes, on tbe other hand, they 
perform lh« duties both of elders and deacons, and, 
besides attending to the poor, distribute tho elements 
la (he aaornnient, and assist the minister with their 
counsel aud advice. 

OttAD-XYKs, derf, in Mar., ore flat rircnlor blocks, 
j^tforated with three holes, and encircled with ropes 


or iron bands, which, with the help of other tnckle» 
form a purohoae for extending the ahrouda and steya, 
otherwise eoUedthe atondiug rigging. 

Dsad Lavovagxs is a' term employed to denote 
such lopguagea as are now no longer qmken by any 
people or nation, in contradistinction to such os are 3o 
spoken, and are kdown as living languages. 

Dbau Ebckoxixo, the name given in Mar. to the 
method of determining the position of a ship at sea by 
a calculation based on the following data : the latitude 
and longitude from which the vessel sailed, which is 
generally called its point of departure ; the time which 
lias elapsed since it left this point, or any 'Other of 
which the latitude end longitude have been properly 
detcriniued ; the direction in which the vessel is suit- 
ing, as indicated >>y the compass ; and, lastly, the rate 
I of sailing, ascertained from measurement by the log. 
(Sfe Log.) Ill thi^ method of calcnJutioii, no recourse 
I is had to observations of the sun, moon, and stars; 

I but, owing to changes of tho wind, the influence of 
currents, nnd a vnricty ol causes which aficct tbe 
course of the vessel, the results of the computation 
eannot ho depended on, nnd they must be correcleif 
bv calenlations made from ob.scrvatious of the heavenly 
boi1ie.s. 

l)ifAiM.Y Nightsti »k, orDwAiiH. (.9fe Atkopa.) 

Dkaf ani> Dum. :']f diini (Sax. denf dtifah),—iL 
perKon is said to b c-.caf wrhen he is cither entirelv or 
in a great mea'^ure ilei-titutc of (he sense of hearing, 
and dumb when he is without the power of speech or 
ot H-rtieiilatingHniiiids. Sueh individuals are also some- 
limeH i'tilled deaf-nmlos. Deafness is either congenital 
or aequired. WIkmi eongenitnl, it arises from an 
orignial malformation ol the ear, nnd is always acoom- 
piinied with dumbness; when acquired, it ta the result 
of s«une diseiiMc nllectirig some of the dclieate parts 
eonneeted with llie organ ot hearing. (&‘«e l)KAFNX.‘i8, 
1' vK, 11 KAinvo.) The ear is neeeshary to articulation, 
whioh IS iieifUireil by imitating the sounds we bear 
iitiensl by oi hers ; ' iiiul, therefore, il a person is 
unable to distinginsli between iirtieulatc sounds, he is 
iiicafnible of in-qiuniig speech, at least in the ordinary 
win, and dumb in consequence of hia deafness. It 
iH ’rare indeed (o flud dumbness in deaf persons 
resulting from any imperleetioii in the organs of 
Mpreeh or troin leeblenesM of mind ; and hence tlio 
(iilbirv tli.il till recently prevailed, (hat tbe want 
id the |H)wcr ol Kpeeidi was owing to a mental or phy- 
sirsil incapacity ot the iiulindual, who yrtw thus inca- 
pable ot receiving education. Ter'^oris who have lost 
their hearing alter having acquired the use of speech, 
ami who are thu.x still able to commiinioate their ideas 
ora ilv to others, do not come under the class ot deaf 
and liunib. T)ii8 allliction is much more common than, 
tor a long time, and up to a very recent period, it waa 
beliex’cd to bo. The census of 18 .jI was the first that 
rexeiiled to us the number and proportion ot deaf and 
dumb in this country. According to that return, we 
tind the numtier of dost mutes in the United Kingdom 
lo have been at that time 17,S(X), or one to every 1,500 
of the entire population. The relative proportiona, 
how ever, diller much in dillerent parts ; beiug, in Here- 
fordshire, us high OB one in 1, 054; in Wurcestorsbire, 
one in 1,1(10 ; and in the northern counties of Scotland, 
one in 1,15H. In the ex-metropolitan portion of Kent 
again there is only one in every 2,31^1 ; in Durham, one 
in 2,4SO ; and in IluntingdouBfiire, one in 3,016. Wbat 
the causes are which produce deafness are os yet but 
Yory imperfeetly known or understood. There can be 
DO doubt, however, that there exists some connection 
between the physical conditions of a ^ountir and deaf- 
ness. In mountainous districts it is generally found to 
be more prevalent than in plain and flat districts, and 
I in rum I parts than in cities or towns. A mushy district, 
I or an impure atmosphere, undoubtedly tends to render 
I It more common. The peater number of these unfor- 
j tiinatc persons are to be found among the poorerelasses; 
and hence there is reason to believe that the defect is 
i frequently caused by the wont of necessary snppUea 
; and attention during infancy and childhood. Ajnoog 
the other causes that donbtless tend to nrodoce deax- 
neso, are intermarriages among near relations, here- 
dita^ predisposition, and certain conditions of life. In 
some of tbe cantons of Switserland the proportion is 
os high os one to eveiy 200 cf tbe populalHm; sad it is 
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Abo reiyliich in K orwny and Snrdinia. It i« worthy of 
remark* at atated by the coromitsionert in their rtf^ 
upon thoBtatus of mtoase in Ireland* that in oompariiig 
the conmital with the acquired catea of deafneaa, they 
found that the congenital fom of diieaae extats moet 
among the rural pv^pulationt ; and that acquired after 
birth preruiled moat in crowded cities and towns* where 
children and young persona are particolarly exposed to 
Ajcidents, scrofulous adections* and delotennus influ- 
ences* arising from density of population, unwholesome 
food* impure air, and insufficient sewemge. Jt is re- 
markable that the defect is seldom transmitted direct 
tromdeaf and dumb parents to children. ^'Weean 
ahow/* saya the principal of the New York Instil uf ion* 
** that it IS mneh the most common for the children of 
deaf mute parents to possess the fnculties of which 
their parents were deprircd." This fact is clearly es- 
tablished, and there is thus no suflicient reason why 
the deaf iiud dumb should not marry. The education 
of the deaf and dumb has only recently been beginning 
to receive a due amount of nitentioii. Wc arc told bv 
JBede that a deaf man was tunglit to repeat words and 
sentences by John, bishop of llagtilstud flLcxIiarn), 
who flourished in the latter half of the 7th century ; 
but eight centurica elapse before s^e read again of any 
attempt 'o instruct this iinfortunate rlaas of persons, 
when Hodoipbus Agncola, » unt ivo of Oronitigcii, 
mentions a deaf mute that he had known haiiiig been 
taught to note down his IhoughtH. Haifa century later, 
the learned and ver&alile professor ol J’avia univcrsiiy, 
Jerome Cardan. ga\e to the world the tbcoreiical priii- 
ciplcs upon winch the iustrnction of the deaf and dunib 
is founded, lie says, “ Writing is iissociaicd with 
tipeech, and speech with thought: but written cha- 
racters and ideas iiiiiy he connected together without 
the intervention of sounds, as in hieroglyphic charac- 
ters,'* and asserts that on this principle the jnstraction 
of the dcat and dumb is possible though difficult. Boon 
niter this fime, Fulher Tonco (l.VJO-yj), a Itenedictino 
monk, acquired u great repufatioii for leachirg the deaf 
and duriibtoRpOHkaiid write. In 1020 Juan Paulo lionet* 
n Spaniard like Ponce, and n monk of the same order, 
wrote u tmok on the instruction of deaf mutes, and in- 
vented n one-handed alphabet. From that tune tlio 
'flubjeot came to receive more attention, a iiiintbcrof 
works were publiftlied, and various sysi cm s proponed. 
Among tliepcrmns who more pnrticiilarh distirigiiiMhed 
iheniselves oy their labours in this field, were Dr.Joho 
HuJacr, Dr. John Wallis, Dr. WilJiuni flolder, George 
Dalgnrno, in England i John Coinird Amman in llot- 
lanu ; Ifcenicke in Germany ; and Kodrigue iVrmre in 
FVaiJce. Thettrst schools cstaldihhed for the educHtioii 
of deal mutes vvere those of the Abbe de Tfipee in 
Paris, aud Mr. Hraidwood in Edinburgli, fioth tu iruo. 
The system of De I’Ep^e was much improved l»y Siciird, 
bis pupil and successor in the Pans institmion, and 
who is entitled to rank with him us one of the greatest 
benefactors of the deaf and dumb. In 17vSd Mr. Braid- 
wood removed to Hackney, near London, wb«*re he 
taught lor many years with great success. 'J’be kite 
Dr. Watson, so long superintendent ol the liondon 
Asylum, was instructed by him, and stood in the same 
relation to him that tiicartldid to his mn-ter Do TEpec. 
lu 1792 the London Asylum was founded, and it bus 
been the means of doing much good ainuiig this iinfor- 
innate olass, having at present upwards of 8(Kl pupils. 
Since the beginning ot the present century, a number 
simflor institutiona have been founded, the principal 
•ol which ore those of Manchester, Doncaster, iiublin, 
Iiiverpool, Birmingham, Belfast, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Brighton, end Newcastle. It is very diiliciilt for one 
who has not given some attention to the snliject to 
lorn anything like a tmo concept ion of the belptess 
oondition of one that is born deaf and dumb. He is 
not only destitute of all ideas connected with sound, 
but be is deprived of the means by which instruction 
and information are usually conveyed to the mind. 
The voice of speech is to him a nonentity, snvl he is 
entirely ignorant of the power of words. H e can hold 
yio eommmnnication with his fellow-men, except by 
means of a few imperfect natural signs. His ideas are 
very much limitea to the ofaj}ects and events he wit- 
nesses and the exterior reUtl^ of things, and be is 
almt out from SU the Icnowledge derived from history 
.Md troditioB. ConeSptions of past ages, distant 
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countries* a future world, or a deity, are iU beyond 
his seachr In regard to toe combination afld 
tiott of tJie ideas which be acquires, be is still m ibO 
state of nations in the very Infancy of aoei^^ and' 
cannot be aided or directed by others in hk ellbrts or 
reason. The objects to bo accomplished in the eduho^ 
tion of a deaf mute ore to teach him an entire languofe* 
and to give him oil that mass of moral, religio^ m 
ordinary knowledge that is necessary for him as asoctfm 
and immortal being. This has to be done by slgMi 
and the meaning contained in the signs has also to Im 
conveyed to him. The first and most important ope* 
ration iii instructing the child is that WTittenwordS 
havcameauing,aiiil suggest to all nersons ofedneatkia 
the same idea. It is neceRsary to begin by inetructiue 
him in the names oi‘ external obieota, beginning with 
those whicli are heat known to him end most lyeqneuUj 
presented to hts view. Thus, the name of any ot^eoCi 
Riieb as A knife, may l>c uTittcn in large letters upon a 
boiml, and the attention of the child directed altSf* 
tiatclv to the niinic and to the object which is preseoted 
to him at the same time, until lie be gradually brought 
to understand that it certain relation exists between 
them. Alter he has iieon taught the relation between 
the names of oV»jccta and the objects themselves* ho 
has next to be taught the analysis of words into tho 
letters of the alpliabet and the particular gesture which 
he IS to Httiveh tu eaeh word as its distiuotivc Sign* 
together with the moaning of collentiro words, as die* 
tiiiguished from those denoting individual objects or 
pal ta oi objeets. General terms, as appUeahla ui com* 
moll to a number of individuals, and tu generic oamea 
eoniprebending a number of species, are next to be 
explained ; and lastly the most general and abstract 
terms, siieli as beinffi object^ Ac. The qualities ex- 
pressive of the aeeidftiits, variations, and modifications 
oi objects, and which are expressed by ailjcetives, are 
next taught. The master must endeavour to make his 
pupil coiieeivc these qualities, in the first place, os 
inherent in the obiects themselvim, and next ns capable 
of (leiiig detticbeil by a mental operatiun from such 
objeeti, though in fact they have no existence but SS 
uniter} with (hem. The means oniployed in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb are,—!. The visible language 
of pietuves, signs, and gcHtures; 2. the finger alplmbet 
or (laeiylologi , and writing; and 3. articulation and 
rending on the lips. The first is the earliest and mort 
simple iiiodo of com m tiniest ing instruction. DtCiyl* 
ology, or the lusTinal alidiabrit. is a mode of deooti^ 
the dillerent letters of the afph'ibct by ipttans of ihO' 
lingers. There lire two kinds id use; in the one only 
one hand being employprl,in the other both : the lAfttf 
IS the more cumtnr>n. Writing is another impoitallt 
means in the education of deal mutes, and is asefal 
not only as eiiablipg them to fix their lessons in tbeiv 
iiiuid, but as bojijg also the chief medium ^ wtais^ 
they eau bold iutercoarse with strangers. ArtiouUtioD 
iH only in this country regularly and systeroatlcatly 
(aught hi the London Asylum and in Donaldson's Hot* 
pitnj, Fdiiibtirgb. It is the teaching of thepnpQto 
exprosi hiii ideas in speech, in order to tbi^^ 
sense of loiieh, as well us the eye, is employed. The' 
pupil ill luiide to notice the movements of the extevttKl< 
organs of speech of the teacher, to feel with hit oWtt 
hand the vibralions which sound creates in the traelMM» 
anil sUo to feel those emissions of breath wbich 
caused by the production of certain sounds. Kdll 
made to imitate such utterances, and, by mcoiif of 
patience and ingoniiity on the part of the teoeber, he 
will at length succeed in imitating what be obiervOt 
and in expresaing himself by speecii. Heading on tho. 
bps, as it IS called, is intendfid to enable Che dhof-mute 
to understand what is said to him by Otberi, from 
observing the motion of their lips, llie difliotilUes 
that attend this mode of inatruetkm nso very great, 
and so fur as it ia intended tomeke bimoomprebood. 
all that is said to him, are insnperable. The syitem* 
however, is pursned in Germany, tod has beenatfeoM 
with very considerable enccM. 1V« have, perhaps, sa^ 
enough on this sulijcct for the geninral reader ; and for 
those who desire mor^artioolar information, we mviv 
reler to the works of Dr. Watson and others, epeoiafiy 
devoted to this sobject. Long and able articlea theracm 
are to be found is the CstUpmdia^ sect. Axil 
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Deafness 


BkavncSs, is a oonsiderable or entire loss 

of the sente of heBriue. HoariDgis produced by the 
Tibrationaof theairBt-Twing on the tympanum, or drum 
of the ear, and it communicated to the auditory nerve 
by meant of a aerint of amall bones, connected in a 
very remarkable manner. {Set Eab.) Deafnetsmay 
be oonaenital,— aritiug from tome orif^inal malforma- 
tion or the organ, or it may result from disease or 
aooident, impairing or destroying some portion of the 
delicate organism of the car. It frequently results 
from some obstruction in the external passage of the 
ear which interferes with the transmission of sound to 
the tympanum. This is often occusicmcd by an unusual 
accumulation of cerumen, or wax of the ear, which is 
secreted by the glands of the passiign. The most 
speedy and elleotuiil way of removing tins is by syring- 
ing rhe ear with warm waterthree or four times a day, 
until it is brought away, lusceis and otlfer foreign 
bodies sometimes lodge in the ear, and occasion deaf- 
ness; or ulcers or morbid growths may form in the 
passage, and thus juterriiot the traiiHunssiou of sound. 
The tympanum may be luUuined, thicLened, or injured, 
to Biioli tt degree os to be wholly ineapable of perform- 
ing its ofljue of Iransuiitting sound. Obstrucliou of 
the Jiliiataohittn tube, wliieh conveys uir from the buek 
part of the mouth into the iiitenml envity of the otir, 
will often occasion a eousideriiblc degree of deafness. 
Uenco, inflaniniatfoii and other disotises of the throat 
have frequently tins cUeel. Deafness also Hoinetirnes 
results ironi derangements in the minute and compli- 
cated parts of the organs which are beyond the rcueh 
of direct observatiou, and eoiiHcqiienth are but iinper- 
foctly understood. The none liy which inipressiomi 
are communicated from tho interiiul ear to the brain 
18 also subject to disease, and niiiy oecusiun deafness, 
which may also result from diseases of the briiiii itaelf. 
Long expo.su re to loud deafening noises, a cold, various 
fevers and inflummutions, rheiinialisui, headache, and 
repelled cutaneous eruptions, freqiiciiil_^ produce deaf- 
ness. The particular plan of trearnieu't to be pursued 
will depend upon the iiatiiro of the cause, and will 
fieoessanly vary consicleruhly in different ea'-es; while 
the exorcise of the greatest ttilention ipotien necessary, 
ill order to ascertain tho real iiarure of tlio eii.so. The 
diseases that affect the ear are the suine as (hose that 
ftlTeot ttie other organs, and are to he treated upon the 
saiiio principles. 'When they reaulf from lullaiumatuui, 
tlio iiiflaniniation is to lie removed in (he usual way; 
when from polypi or morbid growths, fhc«!c are to be 
removed by lunar caustic or a surgieui operation; when 
from norvous debility, the general tone of tho system 
is to bo strengthened. >Vh«ii uii obstruction of (ho 
XlustHchian tube is the ennsoof deafness, it is often re- 
moved by perforating the lyiupiimim. Wlien it reaults 
from a partial or entire loss of tho tympanum, an ar- 
tifieial oue may bo employed, tbo best being that 
invented by Mr, Joseph Toynbee, of vulcanized india- 
rubber, attached to tho end of a line silver wire, by 
lueuna of which it mar bn inserted or withdrawn n't 
pleasure.— Tlef, T/ie nieeanen of the Ear, by Joseph 
Toynbee, TT.Ji.B. London, IHOO. 

Dual, deei (Sax. delan, to divide), in Cnrpontrv', 
boards made of fir wood more than six feet in length, 
unJ more than seven inches wide. They arc generally 
throe inches thick, and when sawn thuuicr are usually 
called planks. Mo.st of llio deals imported into this 
eoimtry come from Sweden, Morway, (ho Daltic, and 
iiiirih America. {See AiiihS, 1 *tni'h.) 

Da AN, deeu (Fr. dojfeu, Lat. decanve), is an ecclesi- 
astical dignitary in cathedral and collegiate churches, 
being the head of the chapter of cuuous or prebeudu- 
lies, nini ibrniing, together with thorn, a council li» 
advise the bishop in tho iiflairs of bis see. The term is 
believed to coiuo from the Greek dekn, ten. In the 
ancient monostorios every ten iiionhs were subject to 
oueoHlled therfercnus.or dean, from his presiding over 
ten ; and every Imndrod had unulher ollicer, who was in 
tbo stuno way called eenteunriue, from tho Latin cew- 
tum, a auiidrcd. Th«v business of the dean was to exart 
every man's daily task, and to bring it to the aeonomue, 
or steward of the honso, wlm hiniseli* gave a monthly 
^couiit to the father, or head of the monastery. In 
Lnglaiid there are, properlv speaking, throe classes of 
ecoicsuwticiil presidencies to VNhich the title dean be- 
JoDgs; namely^ rural deans, ileausoi' cathedrals, and 
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deans in poeolian. A rural dean waa origiiinlly a 
clergyman, and who exerdaed a superintendence over 
the dergy of a mral deanery, or district of ten parishes. 
By degrees this office fell into disuse, and ite duties 
came to be exercised by the archdeacon. Of late, liow- 
ever, the office has been revived with much advantage. 
Deans in cathodral or collegiate chnrchee preside over 
tho chapter of canons or prebendaries, forming the 
council of the bishop. Anciently the deans were elected 
by the chapter; but now tho crown, as in the election 
of bishops, issues acontfS d'elire to the chapter, naming 
tho person that they are to aimoint. In the new 
I liishopnoa founded by Henry the dean is named 
t by letters patent only. The dean and chapter nomi- 
nally elect the bishop. — Deans in peculiars are the 
chief oflicers of ccrtaiD peculiar churches or chapels, 
who, by nneient usage, are entitled to the title dean ; 
ns, tho dean of tho Arelics, the dean of St. George'e, 
AV iiidaor, the dean of tho King’s Chapel, tho clean of 
Booking, Ac. In llio universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridgo, the dean is the ofliccr appointed to superintend 
the clmpel services, and to c'verciso some control over 
the students. The diMiris of the chafiel .royal in Scot- 
land are ihreo clergymen of the established church, 
who arc appointed by the crown, nnd whose duties are 
limited to preaching i occasional sermon before her 
Majesty when m Scoi *rl, and nttendiiigatthe election 
of the representiitivf j v^ers. Tho emoluments of the 
oiliee are from X'bOO to LSOO annually to each of tho 
dfiiiia; but ivcently the appointments have been 
t*Citowcd upon proft'Hsors lu the university, who.se 
chairs were only slightly endowed. In (ho University 
and King's Colleges, London, and in some of the Scotch 
universities, the (lean is head or chief ol’a I'lieiilty, and is 
ehosoti for a limited period. In Scotland the president 
of tho lucorporat ion of Advocates nr Hamsters inKdin- 
biirgli, is styled Doan of Fucultv. lie is elected atmiially, 
but IS usually re-olcclcd uulil he is iiromoted to the 
bench. 

l>K\rr OP OriLP, in Scotland, is llio name of an 
o/lie«*r who IS at the head of tho guildry or merciiiitUo 
body of a iniiniei|)al hiirgh. In former times his powers 
were very considerable, and he aeterl as jiitlge in com- 
iiiorcial causes within the burgh, lie was tilso usually 
a member of the town rouneil. Itis principal duty is 
now to see 'Mliiit hnildmgs within the burgh be agree- 
aide to hiw, neither eiicrmichiiig upon private property 
nor on the pui>lic slreols or passages, and (hat houses 
in danger of tailing be thrown down." In Kdmhurgh, 
tihiMgow, Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen, the dean of 
guihi IS still r.r o//iVio a member of tho town council. 

Dnatii, lielh, in common laiigiiitge, is opposed to 
life, and is considered as the cossaliuii of it. It siiper- 
Ycues us the necessary termination of all that long 
succession of pbonomena of which life consists. How 
organized bodies perish, and how the organic force is 
transferred from the producing parts of organic beings 
to tho new living products, while (he old producing 
parts perish, is one of the most diil'icult problems of 
gcnerul physiology, and has never yet met with a satis- 
tacttiry solution. In every part of a living organism 
there is a continual destruction of old partides and tho 
formation of new ones going on; and, generally, the 
more active the vital activity of tho part the more 
rapidly do these ehauge.s take place. Even the moat 
solid portions of the animal fnimo are not free from 
this diunge, though in them it goes on less rapidly 
than in the softer tissues. Every movement of tl:* 
body, nay, even every thought of the mind, is attended 
with tho death and disintegration of a certain amount 
of muscular or nervous matter as its necessary condi- 
tion ; hence, in tlie performance of each of those l\]no* 
cions whose aggregate makes up the life of man, the 
particular organ which niinistors to that function 
undergoes a certain loss by the decline and death of 
its component particles ; and tiiis the more rapidly in 
proportion to the activity of the changes which are 
efiected by their instrumentality. If the regenerative 
processes 1)0 performed with due vigour, no deteriorai- 
tion of the organ takes place; but with the advance of 
veara this regenerative power gradually diminishes, 
and the entire organism progressively deteriorates, 
until at last death supervenes. We have thus two 
kinds of death,— molecular, or that which ia constantly 
taking place Binong the molecular particles of the 
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body, itnd .which is, in fact, enentid to its life and well- traoheaand upper respiratory passages. Themerlbund^ 
being ; and qrsteinio or somatio, which is the death arw^oCten iinpatieut of any kind of olothi0g« tiironMeg 
of the body as a whole. Boxnatio death may result oflT the bed-clothes, atid lying with chest have, the aiM. , 
either from the general failure of the vital irowers, as extended, and the neck aa much exptwed as poesiblll. 
in old age, or from some disease or injury in some of Among the other signs of approaching dissolution# , 

the vital organa, which extends itself to the organism the sunken eve, the hollow temple, the sharpefted QMO« ' ' 
in general. It may be due to failure in the propulsive the forehead dry, tense, and harsh, the oomplothni . 
power of the heart, which constilutea tyncope i and shullow, livid, or black, the lips cold, flaccid, and psU^' 
this ma.v oeeiir either in consequence of the heart losing or of a leaden hue. We believe that the opinion that 
its irrir.'iblhty, and so ceasing to contrnct, or by being genernlly prevails of the great amount or iutfering 
offeett'd bv tf>nic spasm, and so remaining rigidly con- that immediately precedes death, and which iS «$/• 
tracted. In br)rli crises death is instantaneous: the pressed by such Words as the death-struggle or Bgon^ 
subject turns suddenly pale, and falls back, or dr*>ntr of death, is very erroneous. There is every reason to 
down, expiring with one gasp. Or death rauy take believe that ns death nnpronches, the sensibilities ate 
place by the gradnol cessation of the action of the gradually deadened, iino that in mostcaaesoonsoioua- 
heart ; "in which case it is termed attfhenia. Somatic ness has ceased before the struggle commences. The 
death mav nl-^o be cicensinned by an obstruction to the muscular spasms, —the slow, gasping, or gurgling 
flow of blood through the capillar iea of the lungs, or breathing, — the collapsed nr distorted fealuros, though 
to the eiitrunceof airtotbese organs, thus constituting in some cases nceonipanied by fueling, are altogetbsw , 
fwphi/xifi^ or apnira. Death h,v rewo, or beginning at independent of it. Convulsion is not, an superficial. pb- 
the liruiu, i.s caused by varioiiii iiifluuneoa, which pri- servers ofLen imagine, a sign of pain ; it is an afTectioa 
niarily destroy the functions of the superior musses of of tho rootific, not of the sensiHc part of the nervoua 
the nenoiis system. The ehief oi Ihcso are obstruction system. Those who hii\e made the nearest approaches 
to the circiihifiou of the blo<*d through the br.im by (b actual destb, us in drowning, have desori bed their ' 
prtwure, mid the cfl’ccts of certain iiarcotio poisons, ns feelings os being of iin extremely pleasurable kind( 
opium, iic. As the ordinary act of breatliing depends and a late einiDent pbyMieian told nis atteudaiit friends 
ujion the nervous action of the medulla oblongata and on his deathbed, that *' he wished he could be at the 
spinalis, it is quite evnlent why death may result from trouble to tell them liowpleasant a thing it was todie,” 
ftii impaired state of these organs ; and this inodo of We believe that dying is not- less truly tlian beautifully 
dentil is of the iiiiture of npnoea. Death may also be described in Scripture a** being a ** falling oslem an 
occiisioned by a disordered condition of tho blood idea, which was also enterluinod by tho ancient Qrueks. 
itself, which at the samo time weakens the power of who regarded death as the twin brother of sleep, 
the heart, impairs tho activity of the pcrvous system, The coiiseqiicnee.s of death first bccorao npimrcMit in 
and prevents tho performance of those chnnges in the the organs of sense and motion ; Iho eye loses iU 
capillaries which afford u powerful aiiMliury to the brightness, and tho flesh its elasticity ; the inuaclee 
circulation; this is termed death by vpa-remut, and become stiff, and coldriesB and paleness surondovor 
occurs in typhoid fevers, and other'discases of » imi- tho whole body. Yet it is often a very dilUoultmat- 
lignaiit or iiestilential kind. Death may also result ter to riistingiiiah between real and apparent death, 
from the direct ngeuey of cold stngnutiiig all the vital 1Tie moat reliuhlo lest is afforded by the condition of 
operations of the system. Tt m to be borne in mind, the niiiseiilar substance ; for after real death this gra- 
thttt death is frequently produced by a conjunction, or dually Iokch its irnl ability, so that it can bo no longer 
by tho rapidly-followmig results, of two or more of excited to I'ont ruction by any kind of stimulation ; and 
these modes ; indeed, the perfect distinction of these this loss of irritiibility is sin'ceeded by tba appearance 
different modes of death i.s almost exclusively coiifiufd of cfuluNerm rigidity. The most sstislactory proof, 
to cases where the dissolution is speedy or sudden, however, in given by the occurrence of putrefaction, 
The signs of approaching death arc necessarily various, which nsuiilly first niuinfests itself in the bhie-grean 
and depend, in a great measure, upon tho natiiro of coh*rution of the cutaneous surface, especially of the 
the disease. Wo shnll notice pomcnftho.se that are ahdoinei!, but which speedily extends to other parts, 
common to most diseases and to natural decay. In — Todd’s Cychptnlia of Ana'.nnif and Fhygioloyyg 
some cases there is a duliiRs<v of t lie seiisos, inactivity Ciirpenter'.s y/unn/n Hiymotorfy ; Miiiler'o Fhj/tiofo^, 
of the miisclos, vacancy of the intellect, and extinction Death, m Myth. — It is not to be wondered at tnoA 
of the sentiments, os in death resulting from old age. an event so impressivo and so deeply interesting to all. 
There is, also, frequently some degree of dehriuin, should have, excited tho -attention of every people, aim 
which is Olsten of a most interesting and pleasing cha- led th«*m to form ^ry dilVercnt ideas regarding it. It 
rncter, resembling dreaming more than any other form is indei^d rcmarkuolci that the Greeks, whose conoap* 
of derangement ; sometimes, again, the dying ianeies lions of an after-life were so gloomy, should have ' 
of the individual are of the most dreadfully distressing represented death ns a pleasing, gentle beiug; wbtlB 
character; but it is presuniptuoii*!, as many do, to the Chiistiuns, whom religion teaches to look upoii 
hazard mueh upon the various modes of terininating death as u rclfnso from bondage,— a change irom 
the career of lim. In the delirium the reproduction of misery to happiness, give him u most frightflil «bd 
visual eensatioDS often bears a considerable part ; and disgusting shape. According to the theogemy of Itesiod, 
frequently the victim of typhus is seen catching at the god of death was the ofl'spring of Night and 
aomethihg in the air, or picking at it on the bedclothes, twin brother of Bleep During the xnOsl flouriahfnff , 
The seuse of hearing is frequently also affected, and period of the arts in Greece, Death was representua' 
imaginary voices, and sounds of tolling bells, Ac., are on tombs us a friendly genius with an inverted torob; 
heard. Drmenria, or mental debility, sonietimes comes mid bolding a wrentli in bis band; or as a tleopifW 
on shortly before death, and for the most part niiini- child, winged, with an inverted torch resting PH bin 
fcHts itself in an incapacity of concentrating the ideas wreath. Bleep was rcprcHentcil in the same mn&nar^ 
npon anyone object, and by an all but total failure of except that the torch and wreath were ondtted. Ap*' 
tho memory: this mental weakness often painfully cording to nii idea originating in tho East, death ill 
manifests itself in the apparent pleasure which the suf- the bloom of youth was attributed to the attaol^eiifc 
ferer takes in some of the raoht childish amusements, of some partieulHr deity, who snatobed bis favouritp 
The voice generally becomes low and weak as death to n better world. It was ascribed^ for instonoe, to 
approaches ; but scnnetiinea it has a shriller pitch than .Tiipitcr, if occasioned by lightning ; to the Kymphs, if 
natural ; sometimes it is huinky and thick ; and not un- by drowning ; to Aurora, if bapj^iag in the morning^ 
frequently it dwindles to a mere whisper. The miis- Ac. The ix-preseutations of death by the Romans 
culor system generally becomes feeble and relaxed; werclessploasingthan those by thaGreeks; and odipitg 
tho pnlaations of the heart gradually feebler, but more their later poets we find death represented under scUna- 
frequent ; the respiration sometimes burned and horrible forms, gnashing his teeth and markiog hl|l^ 
panctng, sometimes ceasing gradually ; and sometimes victims with bloody uaus, a monster overshadowing 
slow, laborious, and stortoreous. There is frequently, whole fields of battle. The Hebrews had also a feiiurfia 
also, an accumulation of fluids,— mucous, serous, or ongel of death, called Ssmaiil and Prince of the World* 
purulent, in the bronchial tubes. What is known as and coinciding with (bedevil; but be removwwitha 
tlie “death-rattle** is produced W the passage of the kiss those that die in early youth. The disgusitiog 
air firam the lungs through the fluid ooUected in the rexiresentation Pf death (a |keleton with a acythey 






TUB DICTIO^ABY OB 


Death, CItII 


9 oraitiion ainon); Cliristiftns* originated in tho 14th oen< 
tary. In recent times, bovrover, the ancient idea of 
death aa a beaiittful youth has been retired. 

DuAXUt Civil. Civil Dn^TU.) 

Duatb, in Thool., is used in a much wider sense than 
■t is in ordinivry laneuace, as is also tho word life, to 
which it is opnosod. In theological laiigungo, there 
are three kinds of death,— temporal, spiritual, and 
’ eternal, as there are throe kinds of life, to which each 
of these is roijpoctiTelv omiosed. The first of these i» 
tem|>oral death, or the donth of the IkuIv ; tlio 8oc(»iul 
is spiritual death, or tho naturid condition of the soul 
luider tho power of sin ; and tho third, or eternal doutli, 
denoloi tlio everlasting perdition of the wicked. As 
Adam introduced death into this world, no Christ, liy 
liis suflbriiigs and death, has brought life. lie Imn 
taken away tho sting and power ol temporal death, 
has introduced sjpirituul life, and him promised to aU | 
that believe uud follow him life ererluMting. { 

DKATn'S-IlKAD IlAWE-UOTJt (AchfronHu atropOf)^^ 
lepidopterouB insect of tho faxai\y JSjjlmia>div. it is u 
species of hawk>inuth found in neveral jiliices in Eng- 
land and in nearly every quarter of tlie gloho. Ji'* 
length aoroHS tho wings is nearly five inches; its body 
is of a yellowish colour, with hlaik stripes ; the mark- 
ings upon the back of the thorax arc faint, but bear 
a close reseiii’olanci* to a skull or dontli’s-hcad, fm 


Debility 


that the death-watch, as soon as touched^ will contract 
its legs and counterfeit death, maistaiaiiiiir the impo* 
sition oven wlien sulyected to o heat fierce enough 
almost to roast them. The ticking is merely the call of 
cither sex to its mate, and may be considered analogous 
to the cull of birds. Says Sir Thomas Brown in his 
learned ** Escududoxia Epidemica,” “ lie that could 
eradicate this error from the minds of the people would 
save from many a cold sweat the meticulous heads of 
nurses and grandmothers." 

Dkbatb, de-bait* [Vv.debaf), is a formal exchange 
of ojiinions hetween two or more persons, with the 
view of iirriving ut I'omo ilcllnito eonclnsiou. Tho 
subject is umiullv (reuled in a dcfiinte manner, oml 
the Mponkers succeed each other according to oertiiia 
riilos. There is IVoqiicully a chairman or president, 
uhose biiHinoss it, is to see that order is maintained, 
and that the didnito is properly conducted. Debate is, 
even in a grtMjlcr degree than wniversatiou (which «e.-), 
culeuhiteil, if properly conducted, to improve tho 
inentui powers, li does ho iu so far os llic heat iind 
vehemence of debate are cah-iiiated to cxcito tho facid- 
(ics to gi-<‘ater iicttvity than is usually tho enso in 
conversation. 'J'ho effort to be sustained is oIho 
greater ; the ideas hi>'-o to b« arranged systematically, 
tho words well chos* oud tho viinous forms of CApo- 

, - - - , --- --,siiion, persimaion, . ‘ appeal have to bo resorted to 

which it di‘rii'e .1 its mime. Tho wings nre ilnrk - 1 in ord«*r to gain c r object. Many young persons 
coloured, being mottled wnh yellow, bro.Mi,and bltiek. . inn.giiie, that in order to tram themsehoa to the art ot 
The CtiLcrpiLliir of iiio deuih’s-hejid niotli h r>‘C‘'n‘‘'h- public speaking, it is useful to adopt that side of tho 
yellow; tho back is covered with bhuU sp'ck'', with queal ion niuler debate which to tneniselveB appears 

1 tho wi akfat, and Ihn.s to display their ingenuity in 
li*\ mg I » imiko the best of it. Them cannot be a 
grc.ib-r niiatako. All high oionuGiico is the otkspriugef 
I puvion or warm emotion} and a man, to bo eloquent, 
luiml bo m earnest, and feel that he is uttering hi.> own 
' stMilnnenls, They will improve tliemsclvcs to more 
' adv.iidngt^, and acquit theniscUcB with more honour 
J hy cLoo'-iiig alwajs that side of tho debate to whicli, in 
, their own jiidgnicid, they are most inclined, and snp- 
1 polling it by wh-it iqqicars to IheniHclvos moat Polid 
! and jiCrsuH . Hive. They will acquire the liahit of reasoning 
more closely, and expressing IhcmselicB with greater 
warmth and I’orce, when they are adhering to llioir 
own sentiments than when they nro speaking in con« 
tradiction to them. M cither should ono venturo to 
speak upon » suliject which ho has not studied beforo- 
hand ; (or, in order to speak well, a man must foe* 



DltATll’B-HP.AD nAWK-MOTlT. 

trdnsrene lines of blue and white. It is often found 
feeding upon tho leaves of potatoes, 'i'ho moth it-telf 
if mostly seen Itying during tho morning and evening 
iu autumn. As it ilies it utters a low plaintivo sound, 
and this, together with tho death’s-head mark upon 
tho thorax, have caused it to bo generally regarded 
with disfavonr, iiow it contrives to make tho noise 
it not known. Another strange property posBcased hv 
tho deiitli'a-head hawk-moth, is that it is able to enter 
and plunder beohives with perfect iinpunity. 

I^ATii^WATCii {Anobiuin tessielatum) . — There are 
cernrni superstitious that, once rooted in the light soil 
of a small mind, eon never bo eradicated or grubbed 
out by the keenest weimons common sense cuu bring 
to bear against them. Tho insect under eonsideratiou 
is aoiise in point; and there can belittle doubt that 
this tiny beetle has caused more quaking and conster- 
nation than ever did Ti(fri$ reffalit, or tlie king of 
heasra itself. Authora were formerly but ill-iigrecd as 
to the insect emitting tho dolorous ticking. Some 
attributed it to a spider, others to a wood-louse. It 
is, however, uow generally received asautheutic that 
the "death-watch** is urodneed by certain beetles 
1>elonging to the timber-boring genus AnobUtm. The 
insect in qiu-stion is of a greyish-brown colour, about 
a quarter of an inch in length, and moderately thick 
lu proportion ; the wing-shells are marked with irreg- 
ular variegations lighter than the ground-colour. The 
ticking noise IS thus produced raising itself upon its 
nind leM, with the body somowhat inclined, it bents its 
head wiw great torcc uudngility against the woodwork 
«n which lt M standrog. Th« genaral nnmbet of dia- 

They follow esoh other quickly, and are repeated at 
UTO«Um>i.lm,ta. It la said tUt lliia maect, if caught 
^ ccaflnrii on ataUa, mav b« taught to knock in reply 
to a tap ol the Anger-nA Thia training, howerciv 
tout be a work of aom« litUa time, for it ia weU knows 


that ho tnei hia mind mado up upon it. A too early 
adoption ot tho practice of debate is, however, opt to 
lead to very reprehoiisiblo and often incurable faults, 
inducing young men of imnmtiiro judgment and 
superllciurknowicdgo to advance and adhere to opinions 
which puu only bo supported by sophistry, and to e.on- 
tend fi;r victory rather than for truth. In this way a 
habit may bo formed, which will not easily be unlearned 
afterwards, of disregarding right reason and trath, 
and fair argument. The practice of debate should bo 

E receded not only by general cultivation of tho mind, 
ut also by murk practice in writing. At first, at least, 
tho substance of what ia to bo spoken on each occasion 
shonUl, after reflection, be written down, not in the 
words designed to bo uttered, but in brief heads, so 
that as little us possible may be Left for tho speidcer ta 
frame at the moment, except the expressions. 

Dsukktl'rk, ile-ben'-Uhur (Lat. debeot 1 owe), is a 
custom-house ceriilleutc, unthorisiiig the exporter of 
oertuiu classes of goods to recoivo the amount of draw- 
hack to which he is entitled uiion tho goods. It la also 
applied to a deed by which a railway company mort- 
gages its properly for the payment of a certain sum of 
borrowed moiiey, at the time and under the couditionit 
HpeciUed. A debenture is also an instrument by wliich 
tho goverament is charged to pay to a cronitor or 
spsigns tJic money iound di 


bis spsigns tJic money iound due on auditing hi.^ 
accounts. 

Dr.niLiTY, d9-hlV-c-U (Lat. debUifaii, weakness or 
decay of strength), in Med., is defined to bo "that 
departure from the healthy condition of the framo 
which consists of a diminution of its vital ener- 
^es,— of an enfeebling of its powers, manifested in 
numerous conditions aud grades throughout the whole 
frame, or more or less remarkabbr in particular sys- 
tems or organs." It is intimately connected with (bo 
nature of most dtacaooo, and often constitutos tjiiscaso 






mw&BBAL nmiSUATION. 


Dobit 


of itAclf. ^unieroua attempts ksva been Blade to dis- 
tinguish or olasitiiy the difiereut kinds of debility. The 
inost recent wiilcrs regard As dtrset or jM*t- 

mary, arising firoiii the alstruotiou of stimuli* or the 
operation of cuntra<slimuli, or such substaucoa as 
directly eniceblo tiio orgauizatiou; (2) iuJinett eou^ 
aecuHee, or treondury, ariatng either from exhaustiou 
occiiiiiuiieJ by previous o&eiU'Unuit, or from increased 
excitation of au organ oceusuouing proportionate 
dimniuiion’ of Ihfl energy of others ; and (2) compli- 
euieU (Ubi/itift coubthting not only of drpressed, but of 
otin.T\\ i.so nuirbul or viluitcd vital action. Uesides the 
couaiLiuub that cliMi'ucterizo goiieral debility, there are 
also sp:’( iHu or purtiHl states of debility, uiauifcsting 
ihcmioiics more |iaiiiculai'ly lu cortuiu of the tissuoa, 
organs, or a}‘sLeuM ; us tUu eireulating or nervous sys- 
texn, the organs of digestion ur seeretion, the cellular 
tissue, i:c. llie Ireaiiuciil of delnliiy will always, in a 
grout luc.tsurc, (iepi iiU upon its particular form and 
cause ; und the^c urc necessarily so many and vui'ieU, 
that no sjieciul dirciM ions ouu bo hinl doeu regarding 
it. There is, Imwever, a pailiouiar clusa of reincdios 
called toiiiev, which uro in geuontl more henelicmi than 
any otlie.r, ult bough other urtidi's, ns dillusi^o utiuiu- 
lanls and aiiliKpasinodics, may uilcn be used with great 
advantage. Tunics hui e derived their name from their 
influeuce in augirifuimg the lone of contractile purls, 
clevutiug, in a grudutil inannur, depressed vitiil power 
ulinust up to und seldom or ue\cr above the healthy 
Btoudard. They are also charuclorizod by ibc periiiu- 
nency of their action. Change of uir, moderate 
exercise, agreeable occupation, iiud pleasant society, 
are also among the most bencticial meaua of restoring 
tho depressed or exhausted powers of the frame. 
Searbalhnig, and in some cases medicated baths, uro 
bkew'ise often of great bouellt. — iu/. Copland’s Ztic- 
tionary qf Medirine, 

Djcuit, deb'-it (Lilt, debeo, I owe)* money duo for 
goods sold on credit or fur services rendered. It is 
generally written debt; hut lu moreuntilo language Iho 
word is mostly applied to the debit side of uu iiceount, 
which is gonei'ttlly entered on tho Icitdmnd page of the 
ledger. The term is also applied to tho oulcrlng of an 
account on the debtor side of a book ; as, to debit Ibo 
eum or amount of goods sold. 

DcBOfCXllMo, da-bvoeh'-uiff (Tr. doloucher, from 
do, from, and bouche, the mouili).-^in Mil., troops 
are said to debouch when they emergu from any wood 
or uarruw pa9.s into a plain or ujicu country. The 
application of the term ia obvious troiu Ihu derivation. 
* lljiiiiiis, dai bret' (Fr.), a i'reiieh term which iius 
been generally adopted by geologists, und applied to 
masses of broken rocks, &c. in ordinary eouvursation, 
the fragments of any fallen building, such as a house 
or bridge, are called tho diSbris. 

Dxut, det (Lttt. doheo, I owe), ia that winch one per> 
SOU owes to another, whether it be money, gooda, or 
services. In Law, debts are usually divnieil into debts 
of record, debts by special contract, uud debts by 
aimple contract. A dobt of record is a sum of money 
which appears to l>e due by the viideuco of a court of 
record, or adjudged to be due on an action at i.iw'. A 
debt by specialty, or special contract, is w hero a sum 
of money uecomca duo, or is acknowledged to be due, 
by deed or instrument under seal ; such os by deed of 
covenant or.aalo, by bond or obligation, &e. A debt 
by simple contract is an obligation Uepeiulmg upon 
mere oral ovidrnce, or upon notes unsealed ; within 
which class fall bills of exchange and promissory notes. 
i>cbt is also a personal aetion of contract w Uioh Itva 
for tho recovery of a debt in its technical sense, c. e. a 
oertsiin amount of money due by one person to 
aatother. 

i>xsT, National. (See National Dsst.) 

Dsbxob and CaxDiiou, det'^vr, kred'-fV-or.— The 
former is one who owes a dobt to another, the httter is 
the person to whom a debt ia due. J n the early history 
of every oountry it will be found that the laws againaC 
debtors are much more severe than at a later period 
of ite civilnation. In rude states of society tho creditor 
was not only entitled to seize the goods of the debtor 
in satisfaction of the debt, but frequently also he had 
the power of enslaving the person of the debtor and 
all who were dependent upon him. We find evidence 
of this in the early laws of Chreeoe and Borne, The 


right of a creditor fo aell his debtor was ftbofiihedat 
Aweni by Solon. At Bomo the debtor wae subject t<^ 
bo taken by the creditor to his own house^ and IhdrO' 
treated in the most cruel manner for aik^ daysi 
if at the end of that time no one stepped forward lo 
release him, he might be sold for a slave. This power 
of the creditor over his debtor seems to have beooma' 
practically obsolete, and a milder mode of treatment ' 
to have crept in under the emperors. According ttt 
the Xustitutes of Justiuion, a debtor was snbjeot ou^to 
loss of property for payment of his debts. Among tht . 
Jews, while the law ul‘ Mobch admitted of the persois > 
of a debtor being sold into bondage, it also provided 
lur his incroilul treatment, and enacted a certain tilttw 
for his being set Irco. Tho poor Hebrew was nbk 
to bo compelled to servo as a bond servant bdt oa a 
lured servant and ns a sojourner, and was to bo SCk 
frei) on the year of jubilee, he aud his children ; Rfid hW' 
was to return unto (ho possc.^sion of his faihen. 
Luring the feudal period tho pcrauii of the debtor 
could nut generally bo seized for debt, such a pruegede. 
ing being inconsisUMit with the duties of military aor« 
vice, to which every man was bound. This was oIro- 
the case in England at an early period } suits werw 
coiumciiced by a summons, and if the defendant failed 
to appear, process was issued for tho attachment of 
his property ; but in uciioDB upon contract no further 
remedy w as given, oitlier at the commencement of thw 
suit or utter judgiuout. In actions for iiijurics aocom- 
pauitid with lurco, it was, however, permitted to issne- 
process fur tbu arrest of tho person. Ity various sub* 
boqueut slsLutea tho same remedy was extended to 
other actions in which there whs no force; as actions 
of account, debt, detenuo, and actions on the cause.. 
Jii the court of King's Bench, how ever, tho doCpndmit 
was, without the aid of these etutulos, liable to arrest 
upon process issued fur an alleged trespass, and wliaii< 
arrested bo was made to answer for any other cause of 
lu'tioii. lu the court of Exchequer jurisdiction wsB 
obtuiiied by a biiuiliir iiotiou ; upon recovery of judg* 
nieiit ill any action in which an arrest was allowed upon 
mrstie procoss, a writ could be issued, called capiaa 
ealutfitciendnm, whereby the defendant oould be ar* 
rested and commuted to close custody. Important 
modi (lout ions have recently been made in the laws of 
debtor und crrditnr.^/fi^i's EANXKUrxCT, InhoIiVXJVT* 

lsl^JilSO^MI NT, &c. 

Lliilt, dni-bw', a French term which has hCMi 
adopted as uu English word. It properly moans aik, 
upoiiing or beginning, but it is more especially applied 
to the first appearance in public of an actor or actrett. 
It is also applied to the first apiicarance at any par* 
iicular theatre of an actor or aciress. In either casw' 
the uctor is > jUed a debutant, aud the actresa iti 
debutante, 

LxcADJiiCCK, de-lcaV-dena (liat. do, from; eoAert, to 
fall), a term applied in the Fine Arts to the decUne eX 
any school of painting, or tho literature or archijNMtmof 
oi any country, from the point at which it may hi con* 
sidered to have reached its summit of perfection. In 
tho Eulogne.so school of painting (eee Eotoonnss 
School or Fainzino), for example, tho works of tho 
artists belonging to «t reached the highest donee of 
excellence in tho productions of the Caracci, auhonAK 
the Curucci themselves are said to belong to the doqo* 
dcnco of the more comprehensive Benaisaanee Bch<Kd|,. 
which culminated in the paintings of Baffaello* iBk 
England, arclutectiiro, especially churoh nrohiteotiti^., ' 
has been in decadence stneo the Tudor period, and' 
perhaps, more strictly speaking, from the 14ib eeotury^* ' 
when Uothio architecture* attained tho bighest degrsw 
of excellence in this country. But the period ox itvi' 
decadence is now past, aud it it beginning to revlvw 
again, as well as other brauebes of art, by the substl* 
tutioii of Byzantine and Oothle forma for the hideouA^ 
imitations of classic archileeture that disfigure tho 
occlcsiostical structures of the 17th and 18th centuries. > 
In Borne, literature attained ita highest point in 
prose writings of Cictro aud the poetry of Horaoh^' 
Virgil, and Uvid, and the works of other Latin authdiw^ 
of tho Augustan era ; but when these men bad passed 
away, the decadeneo eommenoetl, and later works ia 
this language are not marked by Ihc eleganoe and 
parity ot diction which characterized the wiitiBgs of 
chpse who base been mentioned. 





THB memos AUY OF 


' Peoagon Peolamation 

D BOA Goir, deV-S-gon (Gr. ten ; gonia,mg\e), from it; Mdi aeoording to Burton, in hie **ABiit 0 mj 

«, ;rooi))etrioM6gure which hasten sides and ten angles, of Melancholy," one of the principal amunements of 
W hen the sides and angles are all equal, the figure is onr ancestors was the reading of Boceacoio aloud. The 
called a regular decagon, and is inscribablo in a circle, first English translation of the Decameron appeared in 
An irregular decai^on can be formed from a pentagon 1020. 

by describing any irregular triangles upon its sides, su Dboantatiok, de-kSn-taV-ahun (Fr. deeanUr, to pour 
that no two of them shall hare their sides in the same off), in Chem., a process of separating the solid and 
■straight line. liquid conslitnents of solutions, l>y allowing the former 

DpcaIiOOUX, dalr'-d-log (Gr. dekai, ten, and logoa, tu subside, and drawing ufi‘ the latter by means of a 
word), is literally the ten words, a sense which the siphon. It is resorted to in cases wbnn the acid or 
Hebrew as well us the Greek term bears, and is applied alkuline nature of the solution would destroy a paper 
to the law of the ten commandments as given by God or linen filter. 

to Momcs on Mount Sinai. These were written on two Dbcavitatiow. (See CAriTAL Pitnishmbnt.) 
tables of stone by the linger of God himfielt', and wore Dbobm viRi,de-sem'<t'i-ri (Lnt. decern, ten ; viri, men), 
thus diflerent from the uihor precepts of the law, which the title of ccrtiiin magistrates or functionaries in an- 
were given through Moses; while their being written on cientRorne, who were appointed as a sort of eommission 
“ durable tables of stone " serves to denote tbeir ever- to draw up a code of laws. Three ciMiiinissionors were 
binding nature. The Decalogue, like many other por- first sent, over to Greece, and the prineipal work of the 
tiona of Scripture, has allVjrded subject for minute Doeomviri was to eollect and digest the information 
criticism for t liose that are ever on the search for hidden gained by them. After a year’s absonee, the coniniis- 
meanings. Thus, they tell us that the number ten is sioiiers returned from Greece, and ii violent dispute 
the Hvmbol of coraplet'oiieHB, indionting that, they form arose between the t’sir'iJisns plebeians as to which 
by themselves an entire whole, inudo up of the neees- party the doceinvin should be chosen from. Thopatri- 
aary, and no more thuu the necessan', component part** ; eians gained t he day, and the entire government of the 
that they were written ou both sides so us to cover tlie slate was ml rusted ti ‘hem during the year for which 
entire surface, and not leave room for future tttlilil ions, they were to hold * <i.. Tins form of government 

Much dispute lias arisen as to how the coniniandnienls proVed \erv sueeCBsl* , .md the state wssgoverned W'ith 
•aero divided on the two tables. It is generally admitted justice and moilera- ■ m. On the eonelusioii of their 
that the first comprelnmdcd our duty to God, ami the term f>f ollice, a IVcsli body of decemviri were chosen, 
Bccoudour duty to man. Aecortling to Josephus, bow- and the only one of the \)revionR eommisiion who was 
ever, there were live eoinmiunlmenls upon each table, re-elected was the notorious Appms Claudius. The 
and two and u half up»jn »‘Heli aide ; and rinlo-Judseus new deceiuMn iwtcd in (ho most unjust and tyrannieal 
suiopts the same view. Tiie inortf general view among manner. Vneli of the ten was ueeornpanied in public 
Christians is, Unit the first tiiblc cuntnined only the by twelve lieton, who not onlv earned (he rods, but the 
Btfit four eominandments, and the second tilt* rcinaiuing axe, tbo einbh'ni of boiereigii power. The plebeians 
six. Bui the Roman Catholics, who throw the two were treated with every variety of contumely and out- 
first commandments into one, mul split Uio last into rage, until the unjust dccision of Appnia Claudius-in 
tw'O, have only three on the first table, and seveu on the th*' case of Virginia seemed to lirflig i heir tyranny to a 
Bccond. The dillieuUy lies with the filth comninndment eiimi*ix. The decemviri were driven from their ollloo 
(** Honuar thy fatlun' itiid mother,” Ac.), whether it is by ii popular insurreehon, and the tribunes and ordi- 
to be regardeil as coming under the head of love to God, nary iniigHtrales of the republic were again appointed, 
ortoonriieighbour: ChriKlianshttvogenerally regarded Resides these extraordimirv eommissiuiis, there were 
it as belonging to the latter. Seripluro, Iu*wever, deeeiuviri chosen for. pnUciul purposes, to preside over 
always looks upon parents in 11 very peculiar light, and and summon the ceutinnvin, and to judge certain 
Tory ditt'eroilt from wlnit is implied in the general rerm causes by theniHelves. Decemviri wore likewise ap* 
neiglihour. It rather regards them as representatives pointed lit times to divide liinds among the military, 
of (iod, to whom be has delegated a portion of his DkriMAt. Kkai tions, dee’-umnl friik'-ahtina (Lat. 
authority, and for whom bn conaequeutlv exacts a por- derem, ten), are fraetions winch have 10, or some power 
tion of the honour duo unto himself. There is nothing ofli), for their denominator; os one tenth, ono hun- 
unscriptural in the view which plaees honour to parents dredth, one thousandth, Ac. In ordinary practice, it 
among the observances that God specially elniins ns is often convenient to use decimal fraction's, which, for 
dueuntohiniBcir; niidfilialobedicneeas apart of Chris- the sake of brevity, are not written out fully. The 
tian worship. Tlie more closely the commandments of numerator alone is expressed, ’.with a point on the 
the Decalogue are examined, the more clearly do we left-hand side: thus, '3 represents -i"„, *03 represents 
perceive their spiritual and comprehensive character, represents Decimal fractions seem 

and their suitability for all time. They recoguixe love to nave been introdueeil about the middle of tbo 16th 
as the root of all obedience, and hatred as the root of century, by Regiomontanus. The first treatise on the 
oil transgression ; and the love that is required is no subjeet was written bv Stevimis, in bis **Friictiqae 
sliailow and superficial thing, finding its development in d’Anthmetiquo," published in 1.‘>S2. They are now 
a few easy external nets, but, on the contrarv', it ein- generally aaopted amongst all civilized nations in 
braces tbo entire field of man’s spiritual agency, and arithmetical calculations. In many countries the 
has respect alike to his thoughts, wonls, and deeds, weights, measures, money, &c., are regulated and 
They comprise a brief but oomprehousive summary of calculated by decimal division. Many arguments have 
all religious and moral duty, lu the first table of the been used, and many nttempfs have been madci to 
law the first and aecoiid commnndnieuts point to the introduce a decimal coinage into this country, but 
solo Godiiead, and absolute 6]>irituulity of (lod, reqnir- without success. 

ing for himself personally, and for his worship, that DBcruATjo.v, deedm-ai'-ehun (Lat. derewt ten). — Di 
place in the heart to which they are oniitlcd ; the third former limes, wlten an army, or any division of au 
demands the due lionimring of him in word ; and the army, had mutinied against' its commanding officer, 
fourth and fiftli the hoiionriiig of him in deed. In the and all bad equally incurred the penalty of death, 
second table we are commanded not to injure our neigh- punishmeDt was inflicted on the revolted troops by 
bour.-~l. in deed; that is (1), in liis person (tith com- killiog every tenth man, selected by lot, or taken out in 
mandnmnt) ; (2), in Ins family (7th com.) ; or (3) in the order in which they stood in the ranks. This mode 
bis property (nth com.). 2. In word (9th com.) ; or of punishment was sometimes resorted to when a body 
in thought (through covetousness, 10th com.). — ^Bef. of men bod shown cowardice before the enemy. 
Tgpogrnpka qf Senpture, hy Hr Fairbairn, 1837. Dkcbs, deJra (Ang.-Sax.), a term nsed in Mar. to 

Dbcakebob, dfk-ciin'-e-roa (Or. deka, ten; emera, denote the floors of a ship. Besides serving as plat- 
d^")i the name given by tbo Italian poet Boccaccio to forms for the people on board, they keep the sea and 
his well-known collection of t-des. They are supposed rain from the cargo beneath, and also strengthen the 
to be narrated by a parly of guests during a ten days’ ship by holding her sides together. In large vessels 
jirit to a villa in tbe country, wlule the plague raged in there are several decks ; namely, the orlop deck, which 
Xiorence in There arc few works which have had is the lowest; the fever, or Jiret dock; the mtcfd/e, or 

an equal influence on literature with the Decameron, aeeotuldeeks the tenser, or main deck; and the gicojrfsr 
'^Snglunditsctfeots were powerful. Chaucer adopted deck. 

. AOtion of the £nmo iu which he inclosed his talcs DscBaicaTZiur, deV4iim^*-§kitm (Lat. dMtemorvj ta 
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•peak lUond, to deoUJm), is adisedorse or spseeh mado 
in ptibUoin the tone end manner of an oration. Amonc 
the Greokei declamation was the art of speakinft indif 
ferontlyon all subjeets, and on all sides or a question,— j 
of making a thing appear just that was unjust, and of 
triumphing over the best and soundest reasons. Amon^ 
the liomans, as among us, it whs generally restricted 
to certain ezoroises which scholars perroriii at school, 
to teach them to speak in public. “ Declatnations/' 
says Quintilian, '^such as are usuully pronounced in 
schools, are, if but adapted to real eaHCs, and made 
similar to actiuil pleadings, of the greatoat service, not 
only while our education has still to reneh maturity (tor 
the exercise is alike lioth in coneeption and in iirrange- 
iiicnt), but eveu when our studies are said to be com* 
pleted, and Itavo obtained us reputation in the forum; 
since eloquence is thus nurtured and made (lorid, as it 
were, on a nehcr sort of diet, and is rolreahed after 
being fatigued by the constant roughnesses of forensic 
contests." In the colleges of the J esuits declamations 
are little dramatical performances oi few scenes re* 
hearsed by stiideiits, in order to train them for public 
speaking. Derlaomlion forms, or rather we fear we 
must Pay would term, amost useful branch of education, 
feaclung not onlv correctness of epeech au«l action, 
but cultivating the fcchngs, uud giving them proper 
expression. 

jiiCLAKATloir, dch'Ur-aV-tihiin (Lat. dfiahiralio), a 
legal spccitlcntion on record of the cause of action 1*3' 
a pluintill' against a defendant. The declaration aiioiild 
correspond with the pmccas in tlio names and descrip- 
tions of the parties ; lor it there be a material variance, 
the court will set aside the (iroccedings. Tho pluintill 
may declare us soon as the delendaiit has appeared 111 
answer to the writ of Huntmons, or, where tho siimmoris 
is not specially indorsed, on failure of tho defendant 
to make appearance. Tlie declaration mu.st state 
clearly the phtiutiirs caao in ouo or more counts, ooeh 
count generally setting forth u separate cause of action. 
All irrelevant matter is struck out at the cost of the 
plamtiff; and if no appearance is made hy the plaintiir 
after tiio declaration has been delivered to him or Jus 
attorney, the phniitdr may proceed to claim judguicnt 
by default. {JSee Pmsimua.)— iJr/’. Tomliiia*^ JLar 
Dirtionarjf. 

J)xcLAUATiON, uu assevcrtttiou niado in place of an 
oath. Fronl time to time statutes have been ciineted 
to ennbloQwakors, Moravians, and 8epurntisca to make 
a solemn altirmation that what Ihev say is true, in 
giving evidence cither in civil or criminal cu.'ieri. False 
declarations are liable to the penalty ol perjury. 

DKQLABATioy, DvxKO, (1 declaration made by a 
person under the conviction of approaching death. 
Such declarations are admitted us evidence at a trial, 
and are often verv useful, ulihough, us a general rule, 
hearsay or secondary evidcnco is not allowed iii Eng* 
lish law. In oases of murder, tho dying declaration of 
tlio victim is always admitted as evidence, if it can be 
proved that the deceased gave the evidence deliberately, 
and was in possession of his faculties. (Se& Evidekck.) 

Dscluitbion, de-lclen'-iihun (Lat. dfcUnuliOt Irom 
declinot 1 decline, bend, or deflect), in (Jruni., denotee; 
the various rao^fications of number and ciiso to which i 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives are subjected, in order I 
to express the reluiiou vv Inch one thing hears lt> oilier 
things. To decline a noun, therefore, is to go through 
its several cases, singular and plural. (See Case, 
Kvsisbe, Noun.) 

BeoIiXNatiov, deJc-lin^aV-ehun (Lat. decUnare, to 
incline).'’Tbe position of a star in the heavens is! 
deteEmined by its right asoension (see Ascension,! 
IttGHX) and declination, as the position of any place ; 
oil tho earth's surface is determined by its latitude j 
and longitude. If we suppose a groat circle to pass ; 
through any star in the heavens and the north and 
south poles, being consequently perpendicular to the 
equator, that portion of tho circle which lies between 
the star and the equator, whether it bo north or south 
of that line, is the deolinat ion of the star. Declination 
circles are small circles drawn on the celestial globe 
parallel to the equator, Bimilor to lines of latitude on 
the terrestrial globe. . 

Dbglinatxon ov tsb Nkbulb.— T he declination of I 
the magnetic needle is said to have been discovered by 
Coliiiabiisinl40fl,if we may beUevethe statement maw 
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to this efibot in the life of that adventurous and 
Sailor written by bis son. But whether this be true cyr^ 
not, it is certain that the discovery was madsabfmttbw^ 
close of the iGth century, as incontestable evidence’ 
exists that it wee known to the principal maritime 
nations of Europe (hat were engaged in oommeroeattfae 
oommeucement of tho century following. When the 
magnetic needle of the mariner's compass is disturbedv 
it oscillates until it gradually settles, and points steadily 
to two points on the horixou, or graduated cirolo of 
the instrument representing tlie horison, which are 
diametrically opjiSMvite to each other. A great circle 
piiasirig through ibesc points in a plane perpendicular 
to that of the true horison, represents tho magnetic 
meridian of the ))Iiu:c, while tho geographical or astro* 
nomicnl ineriiiian is represented b,v a great circle also 
vertical to tho hortsuii, the piano of which ptsteS 
through its true uortli niid Hoiitli points. These plaucs 
intersi-et, and lire inclined to each other at a smi^ 
angle, and this angle indicates tho ext-ent of the variation 
or dcolinaLioii of the magnetic needle from the line join- 
ing tho true north and snuth points of tho hortxon. The 
dtHilinatioii may be eitber east or west, as the magnslio 
polos Inipprn to be either east or west of the true north. 
Tlio declination of tho needle is const nntly varying. 
In l.Wl It W{i3 found to bo 11® IV K. of the I'nu* north, 
Ironi ohaorvivlions made near London ; in it waa 
only WE.; while in l(ir>7 it is said to have pointed 
due iiorlh and south ; but the authority on which this 
asHortion reals is dimhtftd. In 1818 it was found to bo 
21® 3(1' W., and in 1822, 21® 12' W. It scemH, thou, to 
be a fair hypothesis that tho declination varies alter- 
nately to tlio east and west to about 2.’l® on either side, 
graduully returning from the maximum of variation ou 
Olio Hide to the true meridian, and thence progressing 
to the niaximiim on tho other side; and from other 
data given above it would appear that the rate of in- 
crease or decrenso in tho variation averages about 8' 
or h'3’oarl3'’, and that the needle takes about 170 years 
to arrive at either extreme of vunatiou after pointing 
due north. Hut us very little is known, comparatively 
s])caking, of terrestrial inuguctism and its causes and 
etleels, no hypothesis respecting tho erratic move- 
ments of the needle cun ho received with safety or 
conaideri'd satisfaeti^r}’, TJio declinuliou ol tho nocdlo 
at uijy plaee is so ineonstunt that it vanes even in tho 
eoursc of the clay, being Homeiinics e(*'«t and somotimca 
west of the mean variation at thatnluee. The varia- 
tion IS iisrertuined unci measured by an instrument 
constructed for the purpose, called a cfeelinometcr, and 
b3' thu dipping-needle. (See L)irriNO*NKEDr.it.) 

Decoction, de^kok'-thun (Lat. dreoqno, 1 boil), in 
riiciii., tho extraction of the solublo portions of pwots 
bj' boiling or heating ni water. 

Dkcouvosition, dc’kom-po-zwh'^vn (Fr. dicompover, 
to decoippose, from Lat. compuno^ oompos^fmr).— This 
term is applied, iu common parlance, to the separa- 
tion of tho LonstitucntB of a substance during putrefac- 
tion. In chemistry it is ap]>liod to any proeoss during 
wliiuh a eompountl body undergoes iiie separatioa or 
rc-urrungomcot of its clomeuts. 

l>&coMroBiTioN OP Liobt. (i^ecLioaT.) 

DeCOICPOSITION of FobCBS. (/fcfl Foeces.) 

Dbcoratbd Enc.libh. dek'-o-rai-ted (Lat, dewto, 

1 adorn). -This style of Oothie architecture, idso 
known us tho Second, or Middle Pointed, or JSdward- ' 
lan, prevailed in England during the 14th eenturja 
and was generally adopted in oil ecolei^tloal a]i4 > 
public buildings erected m the reigns of Bidiatd 
Edward 1., Edward 11., and Edward 111. ; wbetioe Ae 
term Edwardian boa been assigned to it byl£etfrt, 
Garbett and Fergusson. It oorrespooda with thu stylo 
known ns Otfieaf Seeondaire in France, wbieh.expres- 
Sion is used in that country to donoto tliis Goihb aruhi- 
tecture of tho lith century. By soma arufalteets the 
year 1270 is llxed as the date of tranUitioii from tfae 
First Pointed, or Early English style {ue EimLlT 
Enoush), to the Decorated tingliBn,but by otburu 
the year 1307 is assigned ss the period of change. As, 
however, any truuMtioB from one style to another' 
must be gradual and imperceptible rather Uum abrupt 
aad perfectly defined, it will he sufficient for gtfbem 
purposes to consider tbst tbe Decorated Enid^his 
chsrscteristic style of arohHectore of the 14th oenfm 
and that it ssached its highest degree of esoclhiBOg 
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Dftoagon 

Dkcagoit, d*k*-&-gm (Gr. d^a, ton ; goniat angle), 
«. (T^ornelrioal figure which haaten aides and ton angles. 
When the sides and angles are all eqiisL the figure is 
called a regular decagon, and is inaoribuble in a circle. 
An irregular decagon can be formed from a pentagon 
by decKirtliirig any irregular triangles ujion its sides, so 
tiiat no two of them slinll have their sides in the same 
atrnight line. 

Dr.CALOOUB, dek'-U-log (Gr. dekm, ten, and to(fo», 
word), is literally the ten words, a sense winch the 
Hebrew as well astlio Groek tortn bears, and is applied 
to the law of the ten commandments as gi\cn by God 
to Moses on Mount Sinai. Theso were written on two 
tables of stone by the finger of God l)iin*.elf, and wore 
thus ditforont from the oilier prccepis of tin* law, which 
were given thruiigli Moses : while theirhomg written on 
** durable tables ofstone eervoa to denote their tner- 
biriding nature. Tho Decalogue, like many other por- 
tions of Boriptnre, h.is ulfui-ded subject for iniuuto 
oritioisra for t hose tliut an* ever on the scorch for hidden 
sneiiniiigs. Thus, they toll us that the number ten is 
the symbol of conipleiiMieas, indicating that they form 
by themselves an entire whole, made up of the neccH- 
•arv, and no more tlian tho necessary, coiuptment parts ; 
tliat they wore written on both sides so ns to c«»\er the 
entire surface, aud not leave roninfur future additions. 
Much dispute has arisen as to hovv thn c<ituinuiidiiienf.s 
were div Hied on tho two tables. It is genomlly admillcd 
that the first comprehended our duty to (b>d, ami the 
second our duty to man. Aceording tndoaephus, liow- 
ovor, there were five eommanvliiieiits upon <‘ac'h table, 
and two and a half upon etu'h side ; and Philo-Juduuis 
adopts the same vitMv. The nionv goncral view among 
Christians is, that tho first table contained oniv the 
first four commandmonfa, and tlioBPCoiul theremaiiimg 
aix. But the Roman Catholics, who throw the two 
first coinmnudiiioiits into one, and sjibt (be last into 
two, have «uily three on the first table, and seven on the 
aeooiid. The dilliculty lies wifli tlio lil'th comniuiidnienf 
(“ Honour thy father and mot her," iV:ii.), whether it is 
Ito bo regarded ns coining under the head of love to God, 
orto our neighbour ; Christ laus have geuerally regarded 
it os belonging to tho latter. Horipturo, however, 
always looks upon parents in a very peeubar light, and 
Tcry diflbrent from what is implied in the general term 
neighbour. It rather regards them as rej»reseu(utiv«*» 
of God, to whom he bus delcgatc*d a ptu uon of Ins 
authority, and for whom he conseciucntlv exacts a por- 
thm <if tfio liouour duo unto hiniselr. There is notliiiig 
unacripturiil in the view which jilaees honour to parents 
among the observanees that God specially claims as 
due unto himself ; and filial obedience as a part of Cliris- 
iian worship. The more olosrdy the commandments of 
the Decalogiio are examined, the more clearly do we 
perceive their spiritual and coiiiprehen.sivc charActor, 
and their siiilability for all time. They reengnixo lo\e 
as the root of all obodienco, and hatred as tlie root of 
all transgression ; hnd the lovo that is required is no 
aliallow and superficial thing, finding its development m 
a few easy external acts, but, ou the contrary, it em- 
braces tho entire field of man’s spiritual ugeucy, and 
^s resjiMt alike to his thoughts, words, and deeds. 
They comprise a brief but comprehensive summary of 
all religious and moral duty. In the first table of the 
law thi* first and second commaiulments point to the 
sole Godhead, and absolute spirituality of Ibxl, requir- 
ing for himself personally, and for lus worship, that 
place in the heart to which they ere entitled ; the third 
demands the due honouring of him in word; and tho 
fourth and fifth tho honouring of him in deed. In the 
second table we aro commaudod not to injnre our neigh- 
bour,—!. iu deed ; that is 0)t i” Person (0th eoro- 
snanoment) ; (2), in his iaraily (7lh com.] ; or (U) jn 
his nroperly (^thcom.). a. In word (fith com.) ; or 
in tlioiight (through covetousness, lOtti com.).— Ref. 
STjfpograpkB vf Scrtptwf^ by Dr. Fairbairo, 1857. 

Dbciubrov, deham'-e-ron (Gr. ds/ta, ten; emera^ 
day), the name given by the Italian poet Boccaccio to 
his well-known collcohf>n of tales. They are supposed 
. to be nam^d by a party of gnests iluring a ten days’ 
siait to a villa in the country, while the plague raged in 
Blorence in llVJd. There are few works which have had 
equal inlUienoe on literature with the Decameron. 

’ ' Sa England its eti'eots were powerful. Chauoer adopted 

; . 'IlMiBaUon of the finuncin which he inclosed his tales 
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teom it ; and, aoeordUig to Burton, in bin *' Anatomy 
of Melancholy/' one of the principal amusements of 
our ancestors was the reading of Boccaocio aloud. Tiie 
first EugUsh translation of the Decameron appeared in 
1620. 

Decantation, (Fr. dseanter, to pour 

off), in Cbem., a process of separating the solid and 
liquid constituents of solutions, by allowing the former 
to subside, and drawing off the 'latter by means of a 
siphon. It is resorted to jn cases when the acid or 
alkaline nature of the solution would destroy a paper 
or linen filter. 

Dkcapitation. {See Capital PuKisnsiENT.) 

DKCKAiviHi,r/e-A<!m'-{.'f-W (Lnt. iheewt ten ; rtr>, men), 
tho title of certain mngistrAtes or functionaries in an- 
cient Rome, who were appointed ns a sort of commission 
to draw up a code of laws. Three conimissionera were 
first Hcnt over to Greece, and tho prlnci]>al work of the 
Decemviri was to eolleet and digest the information 
ginned by them. After a year's absence, the coniniis- 
Moiiern returned from Greece, iinil a violent dispute 
arose between tho pntricinns and plebeinns B.«fo which 
party the deeem\iri should be ebosen from. The patri- 
cians gained the day, rp'^ the entire government of tho 
stale WHS intriHied to ‘ lu during the year for whioh 
they were to hold oils Tins form of got^nnneiit 
prined very HiieecRsfiil .itid the slate was governed with 
justice and iiuid'^rat ion. On the conclusion of their 
term of olliee, a liveh body of decemviri were chosen, 
and tlie only one ol the previous eommission^ who wa* 
rc-oltM;tetl WHS the notorious Apimis Claiidins. The 
new decemviri lu led in the mo^t unjust and tyrannical 
niimner. Knell of the ten w'as areompnnied in piihlio 
hy twelve lietoni, who not only earned the rods, but tho 
axo, the emblem of soveriogn power. The pleboiana 
were treated with every variety of cuntumoly and out- 
rage, until the unjust decision of Ajipms Cliiiulius-in 
the case of Virginia seemed to brfVig t heir ly runny to u 
climax. Tho dee.en»\ in were driven from ’their olllce 
by a popular inBurrectioTi, iind the tribunes and ordi- 
nary magistrates ot tlie rejmblie were again appointed. 
Besides these cxtriiordui.irv commissions, tliero were 
decemviri chosen for judieiiil purposes, to preside over 
and summon the oeiitiimrin, and to judge certain 
causes by thonmelves. Decemviri were likewise ap* 
jiomted lit times to divide lauds among the military. 

Dju'iArAL Fiiactionh, dex'-i-mol frCik'^ehune (Lat. 
drrem, ten), are iraetioris which have lb, or some power 
of lb, for their denominator; as one tenth, one hun- 
dredth, ono thousandth, A;c. In ordinary practice, it 
is often eonvenient to use decimal fractum'i, which, for 
the Bsiko of brevity, aro not written out fully. The 
numerator nlorm is expressed, .with a point on the 
left-haud side : thus, '3 represents -Od represeuta 
v Sir* represents &c. Decimal fractions seem 
to iiave been introduced about the middle of the 15th 
century, by Regiomontaniia. The first treatise on thn 
siibjoet WHS written by Stevjntis, in his “ Practiqnn 
d'Anthraclique," pubiialied in 1582. They are now 
generally adopted amongst all civilized nations in 
arithmetical cahnilations. In many countries thn 
weights, measures, money, Ac., are regulated and 
calculated by decimal division. Many arguments have 
been used, and many attempts have been made, to 
introduce a decimal coinage iuto this country, but 
without success. 

Decimation, tten-im-aV-ehnn (Lat. decern, ten).— In 
former times, when an army, or any diviaion of an 
army, had mutinied against its commanding officer, 
and all had equally incurred the penalty of death, 
punishment was inflicted on the revolted troops by 
killing every tenth roan, selected by lot, or taken out in 
the order in whioh they stood in the ranks. This mode 
of punishment was sometimes resorted to when a body 
of men hod shown cowardice before the enemy. 

Decks, dekt (.ing.-Sax.), a term used in Mar. to 
denote the floors of a ship. Besides serving as plat- 
forms for the people on board, they keep the sea and 
rain from the cargo beneath, and also strongthen the 
ship by holding her sides together. In large vessels 
there are several decks ; namely, the orlop dock, which 
is the lowest; the lover, or Jiret deck; ibe middle, or 
eeeond deek; the upper, or mai» deek; and the quarter 
deck. 

Dkojuicaixov, dsk'-Mm-oi'-skfifi (Lat. deeiaiwret tw 
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•pettk aloud, to dadaim), U adiacoona or opeaoli made 
in insblio in tha tone and manner of an oration. Amontf 
tho Qreeka, dedamatioo was tbo art of roeakiog: indii- 
ferentl^ on all *did on all sides or a <iuestion,— 

of making a tUinfr appear just that was unjust, and of 
triumphing over the oest and soundest reastms. Among 
the Komans, as among us, it was generally rostrioted 
to certain exorcises which gcholars perform at school, 
to teach them to speak in public. ** Dechunatiuiie,** 
sap Quintilian, “such bh are usually pronounced m 
achools, are, if hut adapted to real cases, and made 
Bimilar to urtunl pleadings, of the greutest eervico, not 
only while our ediicntion has still to reach innturity (tor 
tho exorcise is alike both in cniifcptioii and in arrange- 
ment), but even when our Rtiulies are said to bo com- 
pleted, and have obtained ns reputation iu the lorum ; 
eince eloquence is thus nurtured and made llorid, us it 
were, on a richer sort of diet, and is refreslnui after 
being fatigued by the constant roughnesses of forensio 
conl<*sts." In tho colh'ges of t ho d osuil s dcclamat ions 
are httlo draniatioul ]>crlorinatices of few scenes re- 
hearsed by students, in order to train them lor public 
Rpeakiiig. Deeiannitjon foniis, or rather we tear w'c 
must siiy would form, a most iiseliil branch of education, 
feachiiig not only corrcctnesM of rppcch and action, 
but cultivating the feelings, and giving them proper 
expresMion. 

l)j(CLABx.Tinir, Oi'l'-hir-ui'-tthtin (Lat. declaralio), a 
legal specillcation on record of tlio cause of action by 
u plum tiff against a delendant. I’ho declaration shoiiKl 
c/irrespoud with the process in the iiaiiies and descrip- 
tioiiH of the parties; lor if there be a material variance, 
the court- will set aside t no proceedings. The plaintiff 
may declare us soon as tiie defendant has appeared in 
answer to the writ of sunimous, or, where tho Hummons 
is not specially indorsed, on failure of the defendant 
to make appearance. The declaration must state 
clearly the plaintiff's case in one or mure counts, each 
count generally setting forth u separate cause of action. 
All irrelevant matter is struck out at the cost of the 
plaintiff; and if no ajipearaiice is made by the plaintill' 
iiflur the declaration lias been delivered to Jinn or his 
Httorncy, the plaintiff may proceed to claim judgiiient 
by dclault, (iVee I'LUADUtG.)— JZe/*. Tomlins Jmw 
Dirtianur^^, 

Ukclauatiok, an asseveration inode In place of an 
onth. Proni time to (inio statutes have been eniuded 
to enable Quakers, Moravian.s, and Sepamtibts to make 
a solemn anirmation that what t]>ey suy is true, in 

t b iiig e \ idence either in civil or crinuual cases, h'ulse 
eeliirations are liable to tho penalty nt perjury. 
iDaQlABATiON, Dyibo, a declaration made by a 

g erson under the couviction of upprouching death. 

ucli declarations are admitted as evidence at n trial, 
and are often very useful, although, us a general rule, 
hearsay or secondary evidence is not allowed in £ng- 
lish law. In cases of murder, the dying declnrutiosi uf 
tho victim is always admitted as evidence, if it cun be 
proved that the deceased gave the evidence deliberately, 
and was in possession of his faculties. (See Kviurkcb.) 

llKCLairsfoir, d«'klenf»»hnn (Lat. devlinatw, from 
decUnOt 1 decline, bend, or doQoci), iu (Irani., denotes 
the various modifleations of number aud case to which 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives are subjected, m order 
to express the relation which one thing bears to other 
things. To decline a noun, therefore, is to go through 
its several cases, singular and plural. {See Cas£, 
Kvubbi, Nouy.) 

BEeLiVAflov, dek-li7t»ai'-ikun (Lat. decliMare, to 
incline).— >The position of a star in tho heavens is 
determined by its right ascension (gee Abcbhbiok, 
Kiobt) and cleidiuation, at the position of any place 
on the earth's surface is determined by its latitude 
and longitude. If we suppose a great circle to puss 
through any star in the heavens and the north and 
aoutii polcf^ being consequently perpendicular to the 
equator, that portion of the circlo wbioh lies beCwevin 
tho star and the equator, whether it be north or aoutli 
of t hat line, is the declination of the star. Declination 
circles are small circles drawn on the celestial globe 
parallel to tlie equator, similar to lines of latitude on 
the terrestrial globe. ^ 

DxQLXirAnox ob tbb JifstBLi.— Tha deelination of 
the magnetic needle is said to have been discovered by 
Columbos in 148$I| if we may believe the statement made 
086 ' 
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to this effect in the life ef that adventurous and iUlfh) 
toUor written by his sen* Bat whether this be true or 
not, it is certain that the disoovery was made about tne . 
close of the 10th oentayy, as inoonteitablo evidence • 
exists that it was known (o the principal maritmie ' ' 
nations of Kuropo (hat were engaged m coDuucroo at the 
commencement of the centuiy following. tYbcn toa.- 
maguetic needle of the mariner’s compass is disturbed, 

It oBciilates until it gradually settles, and points steadily 
to two points on the horizon, or graduated circlo of 
tho insirunient representing the norison, which are 
diametrically opiUhute to each other. A great circle 
piivsitig througii these points in » plane perpendicular 
to that of Die true horizon, represents the niagnetio 
iiieridiati of (ho place, while the geographical or astro- 
noniienl nicridiaii is represented by a great circlo also 
vertical to the horizon, the plane of which passes 
through its true north and south points. These planes 
iutorscc't, and are inoliiied to each other at a small . 

I angle, and this angle iiidicaies tho extent uf the variatien 
i or drclination of the miignetir* needle from tho lino joiii- 
ing tho true nortli and south jioiiits of tho horizon. The 
declination nmr lie either east or west, as the maguotio 
poles happen ((> he cither east or w eat of the true north. 
0‘h« lict'linutioii of the needle in constiinily varying. 

In 15H1 it was found to bo 11® l.V K. of Iho tnio iiortu, 
from observations made near Loiidou ; in liil3 it w*as 
only 4’ .V K.; while in 1057 it is Bind to have pointed 
due iu>rth and south : but the authority on which this 
assertion rcslB ia doubtful. Iu 1818 it was found to bo 
2 1® 30' \V., and in 1823, 3 1'’ 13' W. 1 1 sc^ems, then, to 
ho a fair hypothesis that the declination varies idtcr- 
uutely to Die east and west to about 23® on either side, 
gradually returning from thoniaximuiu of variation ou 
one side to llio true meridian, and thence progressing 
to the niaxiniuni on the other side ; and from other 
data given aliove it would apiiear that the rato of in* 
creiisuor decrease in tho variation a\ erages about S' 
or P' yearly, and that the needle takes about 170 years 
to arrive at cither cxlreino td* variutiuii after poiiititig 
duo north. IJut ns very liiDo is known, cotupuratively 
speaking, of terrestrial magnetism aud its causes and 
ellecls, no liypoDicsis respecting the erratic move- 
ment h of (he tieeiiJo cun be received with safety o? 
considered satisfactory. The declination of the needle 
at any place is so inconstant that it varies even in the 
eourse of tlie day, bning soniotiines east and sometimes 
wchtof the mean variation at that place. The variu- 
tnm IS nscertuined and ineaHiircd by au iiistniinent 
C4/rj*4tructedfor Die nurpOHe, railed a declinometer, and 
bj' (he dipping-needle. (See Dippimo-MBBnrs.) 

Drcoction, de^kok'-ghun (Lat.' decoguo, 1 bolll, in 
Cheiu., tho extraction of the soluble portions of pianta 
I by boding or heating in water. 

Dkl'omi>ositjon, (/> ^vm-po’zitk'-un (Fr. dicompoeer, 
to decompose, from Lat. rempone, comy»ost/.u«).^This 
term Is ajipiied, lu common nurlsnce, to the separa- 
tion ol tho constituents of a substance during putrsfoc- 
tion. In cucmistry it is applied to any proccKS during, 
which a compouiid body undergoes llie sepamtion Or 

I re-arraugonient of its elements. 

Dvcoufositiok or Lionr. (See Ltgut.) 

[ DxcouvosiiioN OP Fouevs. (See Foaesa.) 

Dbcouated Ekumse. dek'-o-raUfd (Lat. deeof^ ' 

I I adorn).— This style of (lothic architecture, also 
known us the tieconn, or Middle Pointed, or Sdward- ' 
iuu, prevailed in Knglaiid during the ]4th Ottntttty. ^ ' 
and was generally adopted in uTl ecclesisstfoal' ' 
public buildings erected in the reigns ofKichavA L,. 

I £dward l.,Kdward II., and Edward 111. s wbffuee tbo 
term Edwardian has been assigned to vb by MesscB. 
ti arbelt and Fergusson . It corresponds with the atyto 
known us Ot/ival Secowlaire in France, wldch expres- 
sion is used in that country to denote (boOotbie ai^i- 
lecture of the l(tli century. By some arefaitccts the 
vear 127() is fixed as the date of tranaitio& firem the 
First Pointed, or Early English aiyla (tee EablV 
EboushI, to the Decorated EiiglUb,bai by oibera 
the year 1307 is assigned aa the period of change. As, 
however, any transitiov from one style to another 
must be gradoal and impereeptUile rather than abrupt 
and perfectly defined, it will be sufficient tor gen'eku - 
purposes to consider that the Decorated English is tli» 
cbaraoteristic style of ordutecture of tho Idto centniry, • 
and that it reachied its- highest degree of egedloMd 
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tti'xnit ilio middle of this period. It ia oonaidered to 
ho the most perfect of all the dilfereDt styles of Gothic 
architecture. It possessed all thepecufiar forms and 
ornamentation of that which immediately preceded it, 
ixiL there was a greater degree of elegance in the out* 
lines of tbo former, and more richness in the latter, 
vhich was bold and natural in design and oxecutiun, 
without being too florid and elaborate, os in tho suc- 
C(*<Mling period. Its chief characteristic feulurra are 
tho windows, the doorways, the capitals of the pillars, 
and tho vaulting of the roofs. In the windows tho lancet 
form aasunios w'idcr proportions, and instead of consist* 
ing of one long narrow pointed light, or two or thren of 
thfjjo ttt the utmost, groujicd together and separated by 
piers, they are broader, and diiided into live oi itiitrc 
compartments by shafts or niuliiona. The bead of the 
wirulow is still pointed, tho arcs forming it being do* 
r.cnbed either from uonlres tuhen w itliout the aides, 
or from centres taken in iho sides Uiemsclvos, with a 
radios equal to the span of the window. The tr.it'ery of 
the head coiisistsnfcuspcd circles combined with geo- 
metrical uurres, which aro also foiled or orDarnentt‘d 
with cunpa. The piers and arches of tho doorwa>H are 
richly ornamented, the former with light shulU sur* 
mounted with sciilplnred capitals, ami llio latter with 
dceply*out mouldings. Jloth doiirs and window j have 
dripstones above them rosiing on coibcla, which aro 
frequently curved to resoniblo hcud.i. donictmiea the 
moulding of the arohof a doorway is continued through 
the pi»rs towards tho ground, u itlwiut any break at tim 
impost from which the iirch springs. Mtuildings of 
every desuription aro enriched with ball-llowcr.'i and 
foliage, and crockets arc uso.l to ornament the angular 
edges of pinnacles anti caiiojiuei. Tho buitresaea are 
bold and highly-llnishcil, iiiul flying buttresses uro fre- 
i^uently used. Thu pillars arc formed ol groups of 
light and elegant shafts clustered ti'gctLier. and sur- 
mounted by capitals consisting of a hell swelling out 
in a convex form Iroin tho nock-imnildiiig, and deco- 
rated with fohago and flowers closely couted from the 
natural forma. The vaulting of the root is subdiv’uled 
into patteriiri, by rilis in diilereiitdirections interlacing 
eaoJi other, so as to form u Kind of rectilineal tracery, 
and licautilully-carved bosses uru flxed at tho points ol 
iuturdeotion. 

lJi:cor, de-Xroi' (Aiig.-yor.), a plan by which ducks 
and Ollier aquatic birds aro cuticod up a narrow chan- 
nel from a river or hike. This cliniinvl usually tcrini* 
nates m a cox or of network sex end yards in liMigih. 
On either side of tho chuiiucl tho turf is kept sinovdii 
Mild iu good order; thie tempts the birds to Icuxo the 
water, and they alrglkt and begiu to dress their ]>lu- 
mj>ge. 'VVhilo thus employed at somo distance up the 
chnmicl, the docoy-nuin and bis dogs, xxho haxo been 
on tho look-out, but carefully concealed, suddenly up 
pcsi*. The birds take to the xvater again, and aro drixen 
hy the dogs into the network iucloaare, where they arc 
Ciuily captured. 

D^cniiii, dS'Xrrss' (Lat. dccretum, from derrma, 1 
judge), is the decision or order of some competeni 
iiutliority niion some doubtful or disputed imint 
During the ttomaii emperors it xxns usuul to snlonii 
disputed poinU to them for their decision, xxhiohxvus 
ealied derrefant sod beciiiiie part of tho Kuuian laws. 
In tho Middle Ages, when ilio pope caiiio to bo re- 
garded os ihu highest authority iu eccloaiastical mai- 
lers, his decisions, in like niuiincr, were rcecivod us 
law, and took the name of decretals. (6'«e Canon Law.) 
in the law of England the linal judgment of a court of 
eq^uily is usually called a decree ; m Scotland it is ap- 
plied to tho fluid judgment of anv of the courts : in the 
latter country ii is also frequently termed u dccrcct. 

Dkgkkss op (Jon, in Tueol., aro the settled pur- 
poses ot the Almighty, whereby ho hath from all otcr- 
nily toreordaiiicd xvhatsoover comes to pass. (See 
PUDliaTINATION.) 

Duckbpitation, de‘hrep4f.aV-thun (Lnt. decrepo, I 
crackle), a term applied to liio crackling noise, nt- 
teuded with the flying naundcr of their parts, made b\ 
many minerals and aait.s when heated; Chloride o! 
sodium, Bulphate of bar) ta. and several other liodies 
which oontMo no water, decrepitate most violpnth 
when heated. They separate at tbo natural Joints 
of tho Cl- > stills. 

DBcajkXAj., (See Dec i? ' . Canon Law.) 
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Dbuxoaxioit, ded>»deai'-»hun (Lot. dedico, I in- 
scribe, dedicate), in Lit., is a comulimenta^ ad* 
dress to a portieulor person, prefixed uy an author 
to his work. Tho praotico arose from the slight 
remunerutiou that in early times was to be derived 
from literary labour. Hence authors came to be > 
in many cases dependent upon wealthy patrons, to 
xvhom they dedicated their works j and iience, too, 
many authors sought the patronage of a powerful or 
vveoltliy individual, by dedicating their works to him. 
It thus came to be a common practice to acknowledge 
a dedication wilh a sum of money. Fortunately tin >1 
state of things llas^ceascd to exist, ami literary talent 
may be said in every case to find itselt suitably rewarded 
by a discriminating public. Dedications have thcrci'uro 
in a grc.it nieasure pujsed away, and where wo still 
iiiul tlicni, they are generally either a token of prixrate 
friendship or a mark of public esteem. 

Dbuication is tt religious ceremony, xvhereby a 
person or tiling is solemnly consecrated or set apart 
In the service of God ana tho purposes of religion. 
The line of dodiciitious is very ancient both among tho 
wiirshippers of (ho true God and auioug the heutbeu. 
In ^h-ripture we meet with dedications of the taber- 
nacle, temple, alli vessels, pertious, and even of thtf 
garments of tliop. 'ts. (Jnder C hr istminty, dedication 
is oriix iipplied ti church, and is usiiiiliy culled the 
con-ioci-uiion thei - >f. (See Consecration.) 

Dediuation, I' KASX ov, WRS u festival observed in 
the early chureh on the uuniversury of the dedication 
of any particular church. The practice i.s said to have 
been established in Kiighunl by Crogory tho Great, 
who, in till epistle to Mellitus tho abbot, gaxe iiiinne- 
tioiis to bo delivered to Augustine that the people bo 
allowed hbcrtv on these iiiimversaries to build booths 
and feast round their churches, in lieu of the ancient 
Uoalhcii sacniices. This festival, or wake, as it xvaa 
e-illed, XVI13 long obierxed xxitb much ceremony ; but 
it ceased to bo held uhimt the ehurcbes, but in prix'ute 
houses. A counud held at Oxford in 12^3 ordained 
that, ntnong other le<xtivnls, the day of d.'dieatiou of 
ex-erv church shoiihl bo observed within its proper 
pariih. In inany ])hice3 (he observance was after* 
xvimis iranafcired to tho Sunxlay following tho day of 
deilication ; itml iu l.WlJ Henry VlII. enjoined that it 
lie kept in all places throughout the realm ou tho first 
Sunday in October. Afterwards tbo Puritans began 
(o exclaim against it us a remnant of popery; and 
popular prejudice was excited against it, so that in 
iimiiy parts it was discontinued. It is still ob-ervod 
111 some parts of England, particularly tbo north aud 
midi.iiid coiiritica. — /I’r/'. Hook’s Church Duitiomirp. 

UiiUtCTioN, (U'-duiJ-ehiiH (Lat. deduce^ 1 draw from 
or bring out of), iu Lug., is A reasoning from gcnerola 
lo particulurs, tho drawing of a particular truth from 
a general priiicijdo ulroady known. It is opposed to 
induction, xxhicii con.sists iu rising from particular 
truths to tho dotcrmiimtion of u general principle. 
'L'hc principle of deduulioD is that things xvhich agree 
v\ ith ihn same thing agree wilh one another ; of induc- 
tion, that iu the same substances, iu tho same eiroum- 
stiinces, from tho suine c.iuBeJ, the same oiloots will 
follow, llefore we cun deduce a particular truth, we 
mu'.t 1)0 ill poHsession of the general truth, which may 
be acquired cither intuitively, m which ea.se it is conf- 
mouly called an u.xioin, or by uulucLion, when it is called, 
.isccuudary axiom, principle, law, or form. Deduction, 
when it uses the tonner kind of truth, is demoustrauoa 
or Bcienoe ; while truths drawn from tho latter kind 
are ooutiugcut and relative, adoptting of correction 
I>V increased knoxTledge. The mathematical aud meta- 
pnysical sciences are founded ou deductinu; tho phy- 
sical soienee.s rest on induction. — Efff, Fleming's Vo- 
evdinfafy qf Fkiloeophy, 

Deed, dede (Sax. d<e^), a formal document, on paper 
or iiarchuient, duly sigued, scaled, aud delivered. 
When mode by one party oidy, a deed is called a deed 
(loll ; when several parties are ooneerned, an indontiiro. 
\ deed poll is out even, or polled, ut the edges. Tho 
form cuinmences iu the mode of a declaration,—* ‘Know 
all men by these presents, that," &c. The form ap- 
propnated to an indeuturc, or a deed among several 
parties, is,— *‘Thia indeutnre, m^de, &o., between, Ao.» 
Witnesseth,** Ac. A properly-arranged deed of cob- 
vcyaiice xuually consists of the IbUowii^ parte Ficati^ 
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the dAte uud names of the partiea; aecondly* the 
recitals in which tlie inteotious of the parties and | 
farmer tron^netions with xegard to the somo are re- i 
counted as far ns neecssaiy. Then the operatiro part, | 
oonsisting or tbo habcudum, which dclluos (be estate 
or interest to bn granted; the tenendum, usnally 
' joined vriih the habendtun, but it is unueceasarv, sineo 
tho tenure i<) never expressed, except upon a anb^grant 
or lease reserving rent ; thereddendani, or the reser- 
vation of some new thing, sneh as rent: to the grantor; 
next come the conditioua, if iiny, annexed to tho grant, 
the covenants, and tho conclnaion, which inontionH the 
execution, &o. A deed mnst- bo signed and scaled liy 
the grantor, and by the grantc»> nlso, it* any ngreeincnt 
or covenant is entered into by him. The ilclnerj* of a 
deed completes iu crtlcm’y, and thence it takes ellect. 
A deed is good although it mentions no date, or has a ; 
false or impossiblo dale, provided the real date of its 
delivery can be proved. After exeenlion, ti deed may 
become void by erasure, interlineation, or oiher altera- 
tion in any material part ; but, goiierally, snch altera- 
tions are vvesuim'd to have been made belure execution. 
— Wharton''* Ztno Lexicon. 

J^LEMSTEH. {See OoOMSTKH ) 

. Di'Rit, dicr dear) {Cervus), a Linna'an gen. «)f 
ruminant quadrupeds, constituting Ibo lamdv (Vr- 
vidiT. The chief characteristici of tho deer tiihe me, 
grncerolues.'i of firm, ilcetrie*?«i, iviid nca-tiie*^'* urul 
strength of limb ; they havo a long nook, unuU lienti, 
which is carried high, largo full eyes, and large ears; 
they have no cutting teeth in the upper, but eight in 
the lower jaw; tli« males have iiaually two .short canines 
in the upper, but neither sex has any in tho lower j.iw. 
Theyaro distinguished from all other ruiniounls by 
their branching antlers, or horns, which, in most of tho 
species, exist in the inulo only. Uiiliko tlio horns of 
tno ox, tho antlers of tho deor aro dccidnous, falling oil’ 
every year after tho breeding season, and renewed be- 
fore that exciting period again return'*, iCach jear, 
until the animal attain* old age, tho horns imTea*e m 
size both in breadth of paliimtiou ami numliep ol 
brunches; when, liowover, the animal grows so old a* 
to ceuso to be alTccted at one eensun more than aiiolli«*r, 
the hortisi, although renewed, diniinish m .-./ei.teaih 
renewal. It ha-^ been clearly ascertmned that the size 
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and development of the antlers are closely connected 
with the sexuaUvstem. The deer’s horns are produced 
by an aotion analogous to that by which iiijunes itt the 
bones are repaired. The process fonniog the base of 
the horn is covered by a skin, beueatli which a sort ol 
inflammation if set up ; thia produces cartilaginous mut- 
ter, which increase* rapidly in amount, gri^uelly bo- 
comes ossified, and llnally lorms the horn, wlneh, when 
mature, is still covered with the vuseular skin lienoath 
which it has been formed. Thia, however, dries up and 
neclaoff soon alter the complete development ol the 
organs, nnd the lattefthcn consist of bare bone. The 
growth of tho bora is attended by considerolile beat, 
and the blood-vessels which snpply the bead cnlMge in 
size It is rather cttiiouB that cast boras are aclaoni or 
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never fuuiid iu localities even where it it eertw ibat 
lumdreds of antlers must have been shed. This, how- 
ever, is not the only iuitauce tif tho niysteriona oii» 
appearance of osseous matter. In thoforeslsofCeylou, 
where hundreds of elephants must die iu the o<wxse oi’ 
a single year, the skeleton of that gigantio animal 
a.* is roluicil on emineut authority, >is«er foniid. («f#- 
J^LsritANT.) The species of Cervulm are veiy aumeiv 
ous, and dispersed generally tbriuigh tho world, except-- 
ing Australuiaiul tun south of Africa. Deer are pretty 
uniformly clothed with hair longer and tliiuker on thoSO 
wluch iulnibit cold, than those which inhabit hot olj^ 
mntca. Tho ancient cnstouia and laws of **venerie, ^ 
that noble science which our ancestors looked upon as 
one of the llrst iiccoin nlishments of the lugh-bred noble, 
and a kuiiwledgi* of winch was essential to his education* ■ 
wore iurmul uml technical to a most absurd degree. A 
few of tho term* belola-ning t he difl'erent ages of the 
stag and Iniid aro still relaiued, tiinngh soinewbeh 
altered. The young of eiLhor sex is ealleil »» calf. After 
icw month* Iho mule becomes distinguished by tho 
„rov\lh uf thi‘‘bos.*cti‘, or frontal protuberances on whicli 
ihc horns arc afterward.* developed, which, during tho- 
llr.st year, art* merely rounded linobs ; from whence bo 
.ike* tho name of *• Knobber.** In tho sexmnd year 
Iwy are longer and pointed, and arc culled dngs, and 
he animal ha* now tho name of ^‘llruokot. Xn 
the third 5 ear, tin- llrst, or Irow an/ler, has made itZ 
uppcaruiKv, and tho deer becomes a “ Spayad.” lit 
the j’*mrlh ihe l/ez aniUr is added, and be is then termed 
a ** Staggnrd.’* lie is a stag iii the lil'th yc^, when the 
third an tier, or *■ Jioyal,” appears; and iu tlie sixth^ 
the cumruencemontof tho eiir ro^alf or crown, is formed^ 
when he tiikcs tho name of hart, and retains it through 
hia life. At this time ho is enUed a hart or stag of teu, 
probably because tho branches, including thesarreya/, 
Irequently amount to that number. After tho seventh 
year ho i.* said to bo r-TocAei/, or painted, or eroumedp 
according to the iiuni)>er of branohes composing the 
Mne royal. Tho fcirmlc is a in tho llrst year, a 
oroeht'n eUler in tlie second, and in the third, uod 
iifiorwards, a Jiim!.— /iV. JJeU's liritieh iiuadrupede, ^ 
Okkkmoi'.mk, deer’-mom ( Merionee), u geu. of Amen-- 
ean rodciit q uudrupeds. Tho dceriuouso is common ia 
Cun.ida. It IS about the size of u mouse, with a my' 
long tad, uml very long and slender hind legs. It is 
cap.ible of making leaps of four or live yards. It bur- 
rows, nnd passes ihc wuiiter in a leiiiorgic state. 

1)1(1 H-srALKiNO, »tiW'k'-iug (Sax, efiBlcau, to step 
slowly), a Tuelhud of bunting the deer in such wild aud. 
precipitous couutrie.* as render the pursuit of them 
with dog.* and liorscs impossiblelflt is a very favouritW' 
spfut in Scotland, and it requires in the sportsman 
paiieiH'f, pci *f'vei' .'^(CP, and exertion, beiug at th* 
.Slum* time attended with no slight amount of danger, 
through Ihe natiiro of the localities where the game is 
louud. Tlic l-icalilies of decr-stalking ere principally 
conllned to the Highlands of Scotland, and conse- 
quently embrace some iniigniflcept scenery. The 
btratagems of decr-stulUors to get within reach of their 
cautious prey arc very varied. The oitreiue warinesa 
of tho red doer is boch that it rcmiires the utmost 
cireuins)»<'t'tiou to adv nneo towards tlieiu. When they 
are approached, it must always be done on the leewara. 
side, us the quick scouting powers of the deer wotdd 
soon apprise bira of tho presence of a sportsman who^ 
came on tho windward side. A circuit of some miles is. 
often necessary, in order that tho >«: alkers may appeoaeh 
tho deer undetected. After having arrived attha given, 
point, it is often found necessary to gain anothw 
coinplotely concealed from tho w ary aentinel of tlianerda 
ono being always espcciHlly on the look-out to goard 
the whole again*t surprise. It is necessary. thexefore, 
that tho Btalkiug party in these ooaes should lie down 
until the herd have turned into another situation. Th» 
best rifles are used m the sport, and the dogs employed 
are well bred and thoroughly trained to the work. 
Two or three couples are required, andtbog are mostly" 
of tho true, atroug Qrainpiau daer-dog breed, ditferiniC' 
very slightly from the Scotch OF iriah greyhound.— 

Tha Art Beet-SUilkmg^ WUUiuu.&crope,£sq.»^ 
F.Ii.S. 

Db Facto, da /Sa/-ft> (Lat.>,in Law,'signifl^ atbiaji 
actusUy done, that is, done In deed, A king de,/hslmi9 
one that is ia actual possession of a crowoi out'wha 
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has no legal Tight to the aame ; in which Moao it is 
opposed to a king de jura (of right), who hue aright 
to A crown, bat is out of possession. 

DkfaxatXOIT, diif>H-mai'-$hun (Fr. dlffkmert to de> 
fam^ from l<at. dtif'rmo), in I«aw, is when a person 
npeaksBOAndAlous Uiiiigs of another, as of a magistrate, 
whereby the person spoken aguinst suO'ers in repu< 
tation. The party so offending is liable to be punished 
according to the nature and qualify of his offence; 
sometimes by action on the case at common law, some- 
times by statute, and somctinicfi by the ecclesiastical 
laws. In some special cases, defamation is punishable 
in the spiritual courts. (See LiBifb, Rlan ]».](.) 

l>iiTAUi.T, de-/atilf' (Fr. d^aut), in Law, generally 
signifies the non-performance of that which ought to 
haTe been done. J n u special sense, however, if denotes 
tho uon-uppeiiruiice in court at ii day assigned. A 
plaintilTia nnnsuitcU who makes deruult in uppeuranec 
in a trial at law ; iiud judgment may bo liad against a 
defendant who inake.s (lefault. 

XlXiFiiNOK, dC‘fenf* {Yr.difi wirf, to oppose ordenv), 
in J^aw, signifies popularly a justiliciUion or protection. 
This was, however, not its origiit.il siguitloation, as its 
French derivation h1iov>.s; if m<*rely meanl nn opposing 
or denying bv the clef'endaul of the truth or Mtliditv 
of tho plaintiir'a complaint. A def'eneo la m renlif y u 
general assertion that the plamtilV hna no ground of 
aeliiui, wliieh ussnrtion is aflenvards o\f ended and 
maintained in ilie deiendanl’s plea. 

UlLPHWDAMT, di'^eurV-iiiJ (Ang -Nor.), the parfv 
sued in u permnof iiciion. Jl is distinguished Iroia 
feiMnit the party sued in a real action. Tlie term 
defendant is uhu used to desiginite tho person iiidiclinl 
or otherwise proceeded against for itny crime not 
amounting to ndonr. 

DsTSmiPD OKTUU Faith, de/m'-der, a tille con- 
ferred by Fope L«‘o X, on Henry AT 11. lor writing 
against Martin Luther in 1521. 'riiongh subsequently 
recalled hytheiiope, il was eonlinned by act of pat - 
liauieut, and has o^er since been reluined by tho sove- 
reigns of this country. 

l^KFiiiAniKa, th-Jidni'-dwffifrom Fr.),inMiI., n term 
applied to the art of eonstruefing works of defence, in 
enehamanucr both as regards the direction and height 
of the linos of rampart, tlmt no portion may he enti- 
Inded, or swopta oiig its entire length by a lire from any 
einiuenoc commaiiding the forfilieufioh, and that tho 
parapet of the rainptwt maybe liigh euoiigh to prevent 
the iutorior from being exposed to the direct lire of the 
enemy. The former is ciiliod horixuntal and tho latter 
vertical defilading. 

Datilb, df’Jile' (Fit df^fitcr, to march in file), the 
Dame given in Mil. to any narrow puss.-ige, whether if 
1)0 A deep valley between two liills, a road between 
hedges^ or even a afreet, along which troops cun only 
uiArcb in cclumu w'ilh a narrow front. 

HBfinivioSt dqf-e-vuh’-iin (Lat ), literally signiflea 
the laying down a Imuiulnry, and is applied to the 
giviiig’or explaining tlie meaning of n word by means 
of other words. A deilnitiun serves to show what 
notions are to be included, and, by inference, whut to 
be rejected, in each word ; and thus to afford, us far 
AS jiosaible, o precise iinderstunding of its meaning. 
DettnitioiiB aro usually distingiiislied into nominal and 
real; the former merely explaining the meaning of 
1 erms, Olid thus belonging to grammars and diction- 
arios ; the latter explaining the nature of the thing 
itself, and coining within the province of logic. Kcal 
deli tiUionn are divided into essential and uceidentai; 
the former stating the primary and essentially con- 
Atituenf. parts of that wliioh is to be defined ; the latter 
laying down what are regarded as cireumstaaces or 
properties lielougmg to it. Essential definitions are 
again di\idcd into physical and logical, the former 
enumeranug oiicli parts ns are actually separable, the 
latter tho separate ideas in the mind that go to complete 
the abstract notion represented by the word ; namely, 
the gwnus a^id the dinVrenee. The conditions of a goi^ 
defiuitioii ares — 1. That it be adequate, neither too 
narrow, and thus only applicable to u part instead of a 
wiiole, nor too extensive, to include a whole instead of 
apart; $1. that it he clearer, i. e., consisting of ideas 
less complex than the thing defined ; and 3. that it be 
wxproswd in atuitabla number of words, in opposition 
to prolixity, or oscessirc bw^vity. Words exprwsive of 


ideas purely simple cannot be properly defined, and 
words expressing lesB-coiDplicated ideas are from tlieir 
nature more perspicuous than those which express the 
more complex ideas. 

DxTjiAaaATtON, dqf-Ul*ffrai'-9kun (Lat. de, concern- 
ing; fiagro, I bum), in ordinary language, a rmnd 
combustion attended with flame and vajmiir. The 
term, however, is generally applied to the sudden com- 
bustion of Bubstanoes by throwing them into a red-hot 
crucilile. 

l)RTt/BxxoN OF Ratu OF LiOBT. {See Light.) 

DBFOBiriTY, de-form'-e-te (Lat. dq^tnvbat^ from de, 
and format a form), is the want of that regularity of 
form necessary tu eonstitute tlie beauty or symmetry 
of an object. In the liunian subject deformities may 
lie either congenital or sequired; i. e.,oceurring before 
or after birth. The subject of congenital deformities 
1ms recently received from medical men a groat degree 
of nltcnlioii, and is usuiilly treated of under the head 
of T 1 -UATO 1 . 1 OGY (fir. teras, 11 monster, and lognu, dis- 
course), a term introduced by (leuffroy St, llilairc. 
Formerly varioua absurd notions were entertained on 
lliis subject , mid a monstrosity was coiibidered os the 
j>rei..ige Ilf Home nii&lo^'tune, tlie warrnnl of di\irie von- 
geaiiee, fhe »*nect oV tcherult, &e. To Ibese notions* 
they owe their nav. »■ monsters, from the Liit, nom- 
xtrure, to show. .Voilem research liiis shown that 
thc.se deforniitics are all to bo traced to natural ciiusca, 
which arc generally redunecl to two main diiisions,— 1. 
to the original Trialtornialion of thn genu; or, 12. t<) 
the FubHoqnenr deforui.-itinn of the embryo liy eausc? 
operating upon its development. To the, former class 
are attributed Hueh tnaltorinations as arc repeatedly 
produced by the, same jiurcnts, ami henco are in soiiio 
degree hereditary. HnbBequont rlefonnaiion of tlm 
embryo may be produced by various CMUses affecting 
its development, A very prevailing opinion is that 
deformities may be oeciisioned bv strong mental nr- 
prcH'sunis oil the mind of the fcmtilo during pregnuney. 
Df this, however, there is no satistiietory proof, and' it 
is generally di'^crcdited by tnediuul men. l)clt>rmitic'>i, 
however, arc frequently produee»l by physical irijune.9 
sufl’ored by the mot her during pregnancy ; and licneo 
a strong mental impression may so nffe<*t, the mother 
physieaUy as to traiiainit its effects to the IVetue. A 
third euiisc IS attributed to dincasga of the ovum and 
fietus. A fourth, and o-ssurcdly » very general and 
frequent cause of malforiubtion, consists ill impeded 
dcvckqunciit of the foetus by some remoto nud un- ' 
known cause. Those who wish to investigato this sub- 
ject further will find n long and able article upon it in 
Todd’s ** Cyclopmdia of Anatomy and Physiology,” 
under the head Teratology. The various kinds* of 
artificial deformities will be found treated of under 
their proper iicads in other parts of this work. 

l)i:i'Ti';u-i>AK, Jrf>ter-d(ir (Persian), signifies, lite- 
rally, a book-keeper, and in Persia and Turkey is the 
title of the miiiistfir of Jinaucc. In Turkey he aits in 
thn divan, disposes of all the public money, and pub- 
lishes firmaus in bis own name, without referriug to 
the grand \isier. 

Dkolvtition', degdoodith'-iin (Iiat, deglutition from 
deglutio,! swallow), is tho net of swallowing, or the 
passage of a substance, either solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
from tiie mouth to tho stomach. Though simple in 
appearance, deglutition is yet the most complicated 
of all the muscular uctionH that servo for digestion. It 
is effected by tite contraction of a great number of 
muscles, and requires tbo concurrence of many Im- 
|ioriant organs for its accompliehmont. It is divided 
into three stages. In the first, the food passes from 
the mouth to tbo pliarynx ; in the second, it passes 
the opening of the glottis, that of the na^ organs, 
and arrives at the (Bsophugus ; and in the third it 
VHKses through this tube and enters tho stomach. 
The first of these is purely voluntary ; tho second is 
not so, but is an action of the refiex function ; the 
tiiird is altogether involuntary, being due to the 
irritability of the cesopbagns, which, by a seriee of 
muscular contractions and expansions, forces the sub- 
stance downwards. 

Dbobadatiov. dce'-ra-daf'-shdiik (Lat. de, down, and 
graduen 0 step), » tno act of depriving or stripping a 
person for ever of a dignity or degree of honour. The 
aegradotioDB of a pder,. priest, knight^ cfilcsr»d(o., om 
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•U perfomed inth divers eej^ooiet. In the Ohnroh 
of England s dergjfmoa may fN» deprived of the holv 
orders which he foriueify had. either sumniarily hy word 
only, or solemnly, by divesting the party degraded of 
those robes or ornaments which were the ensigns of his 
degree. By canon 122, sentence of deposition from the 
ministry can onlv be pronounced by the bishop, with 
the assistance of his Maneellor and the dean, if they 
can conveniently be had, or certain others. In the 
Boniish church the person to be degraded appears be- 
fore the priest who m to perform the ceremony in his 
clerical vestments; iboso parts of the hands which 
had been anointed are first slightly semfohed with a 
knife or piece of glass; he is then successively stripped 
of his sacred ornaments and robes of ofTioo, is clothed 
in a lay liabit, and then publicly hando«l over to the 
secular judge, who is present to take him under his 
jurisdiction. 

Dkgbki!;, de-qret* (Lat. de, of or concerning; praduf, 
a step; Ifr. iligr^), in universities, is a ilislinction 
conferred on the students or members of n university 
as a testimony of their proilcicucy in ibo nrts or 
sciences, and entitling fhein to certain privileges. 
The origin of degrees, like many other points oon- 
•neeted with the curly history of universities, is involved 
in obscurity. That they existed at n very earlv period 
is unquestionable, buttnere is no reason to believe that 
they were co-eval with the carlic‘«t univeraitiea. 1'lie 
oldest degrees were those in arts ; andtlio term biiohelor, 
which designates the lowest degree in euoli faculty, 
would seem to justify ns in tracing the whole system of 
degrees to the university of Puns. 'J’he terms master 
and doctor wore origitmlly synonymous, and wern 
commonly given to persons ciigiigcd in teaching, and 
not ns titles conferred by authority after u proscribed 
course of study or n fonnnl oxamiuntion. itfterwards 
the terra master was restricted to teachers of the 
liberal arts, and tlio title of doctor was assumed by the 
teachers of theology, law, and raedicinc. The masters 
and doctors afterwards adopted certain rcgidutions, 
whivh were contirmed by public autliority, to prevent 
unqualified persons Irora assLiming their oflicc; und 
hence these titles came to indieato a certain raulc, nnd 
convey certain powers in tbo body scholastic. AVlicn 
this took place, and more especially when an initiatory 
stage was marked by the name of biicliclor, tbo aeveral 
designations w ere called steps, or degrees ( Lat. j/radut ) . 
Xlvri'y graduate had an equal right of teaching pub> 
Jicly ’in the university the subjects competent to his 
faculty up to the rank of his degree, and ho even in- 
curred an obligation to teach as a condition on vihtcli 
his degree was granted. Degrees ere of Ivi-o kinds ; — 
1. Ordinary, or those which are eiinferri'd i*p<»n the 
members of a university uder examination, ami are 
thus certiftcates of uttairuncnt; and 2. Honorary, or 
those that aro Bonicumes conferred upon yiersoim of 
distinctiott without any exammulion. Degrees bear 
the same names, and, w*itli some variation, the samv 
relative academical rank, in mo.st countries of Kurope ; 
but the modo of granting them, and their value at 
ditlcrsnt universities us tokens of proficiency, vary 
greatly. In the Englisli univcraitics there arc for arts 
the degrees of bachelor and master, and for the higher 
iacnlties bachelor and doctor. I’hc? degree of doctor 
in philosophy, granted by some of the foreign univer- 
Sitius, is of modern introduction.— (AW Univkbsittes, 
and the several articles on special universities ; as tliose 
of Cambridge, London, Oxford, &c.) — Kef. £nci/clo- 
pittltn ffritannieu, art. Universities. 

Dxokris. — In Math., the circle ia divided into 
60 equid parts, ealled degrees; each degree into 
60 equal parts, called minutes ; each minute into tfO 
secouds, each second into (10 thirds ; and so on. {S^e 
CiBCLU. TBiooiroxEBTBV.) In Astrun. and Geog., 
the imaginary great circles that arc sappoaed to 
be described on the surface of the earth, and on 
the apparent surface of the heavens, are similarly 
divided, to aid us in cfTecting astronomical and geo- 
graphic^ calcnlations, and ra determining the po- 
sition of stars and other celestial bmlies on the latter, 
and the sitimtion of places on the former. These divi- 
eioos are known SMiie^rees of latitude and longitude, 
nccording to the direction in which they ore measured. 
Degrees of latitude aro measured from the equator 
towards the north and sooth polet^ ahmg themendiao. 


or any great^oilKile in a plana poipandioaUiv (nlbpi|nf 
the equator. They are nvpnbered, id either dlfStonoh. 
from the equator, from 6^ to 00^. As tha eSdih is 
a complete sphere, the length of a degrao oF la^taod^Sf 
not exactly the same at all parts of the earth*# aurfocia 
being rather less at the equator than at fhepd^ea i for 
alt practical purposes, however, they mwaafuntwin. 
be equal everywhere, having a mean leogtHmf 66 geo* 

Q nioal miles, or 60*1 English miles, which woiita 
le case if the earth were spherical instead of betbjti 
an oblate spheroid. The small circles which are sup- 
posed to bo doRcrlbed on the earth's surface threngh 
every degree of latitude, in planes parallel to that 6f 
the equator, ore called parallels of latitude. Degrees 
of longitude aro measured east and west along the 
equator, from tho meridian of Greenwich on the taiv 
rcsttrial globo, and from the first point of Aries on foo 
celestial globe, and are numbered in either direbtion 
from the points tliat have boon indicated fromO^tir^' 
180^. Each degree of longitude is 60 geographical 
miles, or (IU‘1 English miles at tho equator. It may 
bo defined as tho arc iutereepled between two knen* 
dians or great circles that intersect each other aC tbo 
poles at an angle of 1“. It will readily bo seen, that 
IIS tbo meridiiins lire at GO geographical miles' distance 
from each other iit tbo equator, and meet in a point at 
tbo poles, the degrees of longitiido become lesi and 
less in length as they aru nieuaurcd along every suc- 
ecasivo parallel of latitudo betwron the equator and 
tho poles, Tho following tahlo shows tho length of a 
degree of longiliido in English miles measured aloug 
every fifth panillcl of latitude,— tho dislauflc at whicn 
panillela ot latitudo aro usually inserted in maps of 
grilmary nixe. The table is calculated on the supposi- 
tion that tbo earth is spherioul. 
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It slumkl be remembered, that in describing tbe posi- 
tion of a ])laco on tho earth's surface wo must nieuttua 
tho L'ltitude ns north or soiitb of tbo equator, and tbo 
longitude us east or west of tho first meridian.^ In 
most countries geograyihcrs assunio the tho meridian 
of tho capital as the first mcridiau. 

Djigrkb, in Mus., a name given to each lino and 
space contained in the stiifi*. There are nine degree#; 
Ti/., five lines and four spaces ; when a greater number 
are required, short (urallcl lines, colled ledger-lines, are 
added, either above or below tho staff. A melody in 
raid to proceed by degrees when it ascends or descends 
to the next line or space. 

Dxoiixe, TiiioK£TicAt>, in Mus., the difference ttf 
position or olcvatiuii between any two notes. Theo- 
retical degrees are of two kinds, via., conjunct apd dis- 
juntt; they arc called ccnjanct when two notes are i6 
'situated us to form the interval of a teeond, and di^unot 
when they make a iHird or any greater interval ^ 

Dkgke'kh OP Nohiuty. (h're HoniLurr.) ’ ‘ 

Daii tCATioif. (See Avothi-.osih.) 

Djii OiiATiA, de'^if/fui'-jrAeu-ti (Lat.f by the grace OX 
God), i.s a iiirmula w iiicU sovereigns add to their title* ' 
and which is taken from an expression of the apostlq - 
Paul in the New Testament. It was first used1>y tbu : 
clergy in the time of Constantine tbe Great^, as au ex* - 
pression of dependence upon the grace of God;! ati^ 
afterwards the higher cler^ come to use along with it 
the addition, et dpostolieof udit (by the grace of God 
and the apostolic sec). In the time of tbeCorlovin- 
gian race the secular princes also assumed it ; and in 
course of time it came to be regarded as assorting 
something like tho divine right of kitqt# and their iff* 
deimndence of any earthly power. 

DaxjrACBiPi., di-wil-M-dfi, a gen. of the 
tribe, abundant in New Zealand, where it inhabits ' 
oaying trees and diinks and enumies in old woodwq^V J 
JX is carnivorous, and its bite is very severe. 

DsmrosoPSfSTs, (Or. a 

feaet* iDd top^tlu, a sophiat), mraa a uame givett tes 
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iiDanoiootsoctofphUeBopborBfamoiii for their learned and laaiah, Leibnite and VaxA, hadaadh onlyvaTioua 
4 . 0 Bver 8 ati<m at meals. Athenffios has left a coUeotioa forms of the one spirit from Qod most high. (See Iir* 
(>l‘ilaa» vhiah bears the title of Ifeipnosophist/e, arininoir, BirsLAnoir, BAVioirA.UBV.) 

X>xxscAL, de-fr^'H^thenitmeol'aceremonyoriginallj' Dxx> 0aBi>BaaCojCMJS8iov,<Mitrrd'<tf-re»iBaphraae 
need in the Dniidical wonhip of Britain, and consist- borrowed from the Italian, and employed in lueroan- 
ing of the Druids, accompanied by all tho worshippers, tile law to denote on additional premium charged by a 
proceodiagihom east to west, according to the course factor or agent, in consideration of which be guarantees 
of tho sunTthree times round the altar. It invariably tho solvency of the purchaser, and tlius becomes per* 
formed part of tho pubUc offices of their religion, and sonsliy liable for tbejprico of the goods sold, 
was presr rvod as a ceremony on various occasions long DsnsaiTi. (See l>sr.£OATioit.) 
after Draldism had disappeared. In sonic parts, Dulfoatss, Couai of, deV-e-gaitet was formerly 
oven down to a lai.c period, it was customary for tho the highest court of appeal in ocoiesiastioal and mari* 
people to testify thoir respect for their chieftain by (mie onuses in England, This court wss created by 
performing tliis ceremony round his person. Henry VIII. for tho purpose of hearing appeals from 

Dxisif, or TiiniSM, de'»iem (Lat, deve. Or, iheost ecclesiastical courts, a right which had prcvionsly been 
God), properly means belief in a Ood, ns opposed to held bv the pope. It was so colled because the judges 
/Ltheism. Strictly speahiug, tho two words are sy non- had delegated to them their powers by commission 
ymotts, but custom has mads a distinction between under the great seal. In ordinary casoa, it was eom- 
thom, tho former being generally used in a bad, the posed of tlireo common-law judges and three civiiiuus, 
latter in a good sense. In this view a deist is one who but in special cases a fuller commission was eometimes 
believes only in a supremo being, rcjectiiigChristiunhy issued. This court was abolished by 2&3 Will. IV, 
and denying revelation. A theiat, on the other hand, e. i)i, and its powers transferred to tlio king in council, 
is applied to all tliat believe in one God. The name By 3 & i Will. IV. c. 41, its powers arc now exercised 
ofl^ist seems to have been first asRiimed ns tho do- by tho judicial committee of the privy council, 
nomination of a party bv some geuilcineii inh'niueo Dimc, ixrow, del^g< ehun (Lat. delegatia, from 
«nd Italy about tue middle of tho Kith century ; and delego, 1 reler, or eomr:t • •), is properly tho investing 
Viret, an eminent reformer, in his epistle dedicatory one with uuthontyto i .*1 for auotlier, undhashenoo 
prefixed to tho second volume of his ruction coino to be upphed to a body of persons cleputed thus 
Ohrdtioiine,** publislicd in 1663, mentions certain ]ici‘- to net. Before the present constitution of the United 
Bons who called thcmsclveH by a new name,— that of Slatea of America was adopted, tho persons consti- 
lleists. Tlieso persons wore desirous of dH^uismg in tut ing the congress at Bhiladelphia vreiv culled dele* 
this way their opposition to Christianity' under u more gai^s; uiid the bodv of reprcpeutalives of a state in 
honourable title than that of atheist. The llr.st ilcis- eotigroH<i are still calh'd the delegation of a state. In 
tioal writer of any note that nppenred in this count rv Maryland and Virginia, what in most of the other 
was Horbort of Chcrlmry, who ilounshod in tholTiIi states is called tho House of Bepre^eutatives is there 
oentniy. Ho w'os the first toform deism into a system, called tho ) louse of Deiogates. Tho name of delegate is 
asserting the auUictcney of natural religion, uml heu(>e also given to the represcututives sent to tlio congress 
"discarding revelation us uaclesB and unueco‘isnry. The of tho United SiatoB from territorn'H not yet formed 
ilvofaiidamcntM tiriiclrs of Ills SYstom were :—l. That intoslatcH. In tho Stales of tho Church, iu Venice, 
there is one supreme God; 2. that he is ehieny to be and Lombardy, tho term is applied to the 

worshipped: 3. that piety uud virtue are tlio princi- govcrningcouvtof a province os well as to the proMoce 
pM part of his worship; 4. that wc must repent of itself. Trior tvi the recent political changes in Italy* 
our sins, and if we do so, Ood will par<lon them ; .'ind there wore nine dolegazioni iu Lombardy and eight in 
h, that there nro rewards for good men and ]utijish- Venice, each of n hich was presided over by a delegiito, 
mentsfor bud mon, both here and homiftcr. Among a \ ice-delegate, and an adjunct. By a deoreo of 181d 
the more noted of those who have followed in his ateps tho Taptil Mtates were divided iuto seventeen delega- 
may be mentioned Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Collins, tions; but this iiiimher lias been aeveral times altered. 
Woolstan,Tiadsl, hf organ, Cliubb, Bolingbroke, nitme. The delegate, according to the old system, must always 
Gibbon, Tainc, and, we may add, Lord Shaft esliury. be r. prelnle, and is appointed directly by the pope. If 
in France, Voltaire, Kousseau, Condoroot, and many a eardinal, he has the title of legato, aud biejirovince 
others, have rendered Iheniselves eoiiHiiiouous by their is called a legation. 

doisticol writings. Dr. Clarke distinguishes four kinds l>iaF, or Delft, delf, a kind of co.arse porcelain, 
of deists t—l. Those who believe in the existence of an originally manufactured at tho town of Delu, iu Uol- 
inflnite and eternal being, who oreated the world with- laud. It has been superseded, eveu in Holland it'ielf, 

- out couceming himself with the government of it. 2. by the superior luauuracturcs of England, and the im* 
Those whobelioveiiithobeingand natural providenceof proved taste iu the uiukiiig of pottery introduced by 
flod, but donyihe dlflTercnee of actions as morally good Wedgwood, Tho town of l)elft has now entirely lost 
or evil, which is merely ostablishcd by human laws, us n'putation for pottery; at present, not more than 
God taking no concern with them. 3. Those who, two hundred persons are engaged in tho earthenware 
h'lving ilg^it approhensions concerning the nature, at- faidories. 

tributes, and DJI-governing provideiico of God, yet con- DEUcjUBSCRNOB, del-e-heee^-ent (Lat.), the pro- 
aider them as of such a nature that w'c can form no true perty pos.sesaed by certain substonccs of absoruing 
judgment nor argue with any certainty regarding them, water from the atmosphere and becoming liquid in it. 
denying the immortality of the soul, and alleging that AdvMntago is taken of this property in tho ease of 
the present life is the whole of human oxisteucc. And chloride of calcium, which is much used bycliemists 
•i. those who believe in the existence, perfections, and for drying gases, and for promoting tho crystallisation 
providence of God, the obligations of uutural relipon, of other less deliquescent salts. The dampiug of com* 
and a state of future retribution, on the evidence of the mon salt in wet w eathcr is an instance of thedeliques* 
light of nature, without a divino revelation. Deism cent property' of the chloride of magnesium always 
lias assumed \ itrions forms, usuaUr taking its character containea in it as an impurity, 
irom tho «ge in which it was. At one time it denied DELiaxuic, dt-ltr'-e-um (Lat. from deUro^ 1 rave or 
IliR histoTiiM'\id(!nceB for the truth of Christianity; at am furious), is a confusion of ideas, which ocenrs in 
'.mother, the credibility of miracles ; again it deiiicd the progress of certain diseases, from disturbed func- 
the Utfccssityor pnasiliility of a revelation, ond anon tion of tho brain. Sometimes the term is employed 
the character oV the revelation itself. Formerly deism to include every form of mental alienation j but geno- 
wasa rude, repulsive creation, destroying the distioc- rally a distinction ia made between insanity and 
u *^**^^‘^ depriving man of all delirium, tho latter occurring principally in fever and 

hope of a heroaiter, and giving him no aim for life but inflammatory diseases, while the former la unattended 
sensual pleMore. aow iiliaa Hssumed a more pleas- by these disorders. {See Ixsairxrr.) The insane 
ing and MdueCive form. The Bible ia iudeed a reve- usually disjilay all the external appearanoea of heMtb, 
latioa, but it is such a revelation as is to be met with and have tho digestive and nutritive fonctions in a 
in other works ; the writers were inspired, but it is sound state. In the delirkms, on the other hand, all 
such an inspiration as rharHeterues men of genius iu the cerebral fonctions axe severely alfooted ; there are 

- age. Mmra ana Moses were equally inspired to no correct sensations, connected i^as, or passions ; no 
make laws, David and f in^ to write poetry, Xfowtozi regular voluntary motions ; BtUe dr no intddigeuce or 
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reoQlleetion. Tba patiaat it almost « itmm to fatal, ual«8ewb«ra the atrengtU of Che patieDtliatbe^ 
orerytbiflg that rorroanda film, la well aa to bimaalf. seriously impaired by long>oontiniiea ezueaMa^ 'Iw 
Delirium may be either violent and frantic (dtOMim great remedy iaaleep, and the beet means of ibdnoiing 
fsrox), as in acute inflammation of the membraoea of uiit ia by opitun, wbi<m ia to be jirea in large dptl^' ‘ 
the brain, or low and muttering {fvpkouiania), aa in and frequently repeated, until tba desired eftboC lob 
low fever. It supervenes on fever during any part of lows. Bometimos it is neaetsary, iu order to prMtw 
its oourse. It ooonrs in the h6t state of some inter- steep, if ibe patient is in a very ealiausted state, or if 
mittenta, but rarely makes its appearance in typhoid the disease has been brought on by the ooasWflon of an 
or continued fever until the disetuie bu reach^ iu accustomed stimulus, to allow the patient a certain , 
height. It sometimes ocoura suddenly, without any quantity of his ordinary beverage : but this should not 
previous indication: but more frequently it is preceded be enntinued longer thiin he can do without it. Ohio* 
by headaohe, throbbing of the toinplpH, a flushed and roform has also been recommended aa a means of pro* 

S ressed oounteDance, &o. The patient is at first curing sleep when opium foils. This disease is to bo 
rious during the short and imperf ect periods of carefullv distinguished from inflammation of the brain, . 
drop, or immediately after ho is roused, becoming, with which it has many symptoms in common; for 
when fully awakened, more clear and comparatiroly bleeding, which is reported f/> in the latter disease 
collected. By degrees this lucid interrul becomes less would bo of the utmost danger iu this, 
perceptible; the individual becomes more and more IlKLiVKitr, de^in'-er-e (Fr. lUlit'rer, to deliver), fg 
incnpable of reflection and mental exertion, and gra- the fifth and last of the several ]>arLs that goto mwo • 
dnuUy loses the power of recngnisiiig the persons and up the business and art of the orator, the oUiccs being 
-objeots which surround him. \Vlicn delirium is about invenlion, diMpoailioti, oinbollisbmeiit, and memory* 
to terminate fatally, acnaibilily beuomes more and invention, in ordor to find out what to any; disposition, 
more impaired, until all conscious feeling seems fo be in order to arrange in a proper manner; embellish* 
lost, Jnarticulalc moaning Kiieceeds to d*;Urioii» inco- inent, to deck it iu proper binguage ; memory, to retain 
licrence, the patient loses in a great ineastire sight and it ; uud delivery, (o give il forth with dignity and grace, 
hearing; the nunith and totip^ie are dry, yet the Tiio micieiit masters of oratory looked upon dolivorv os 
patient no longer ooroiilains of thirst ; the pupils )>e- occupying a mo-U iinporlunt place in ilia m't. It is 
come scarcely contractile ; Mack spots, like flie&, eundbi' Demosthenes that when asked wliat was tbo 
appear before the patient's eye. and the ovueuatioiis lirst point iti orutory, he iinHwered, delivery; and the 
escape without consciousnesB. As del in urn is rather a f«cL'Oiid, deluery ; and the third, still delivery. “De- 
symptom of disease than a disease itself, its tr«‘atmftnt Inorv," says Cicero, “ has llio solo and supreme power 
iiccc.'isarily forms part of that of the disease on w Inch in oratory. Witliout it a speaker of tho highest mental' 
it supervenes, and W'ill therefore fall to be noticed cajmeity cun be held in no esteem ; while oue of 
under these heads. moderate ubilituvi, with this qualillsation, may surpass 

DisLiRimi Tkrusws, Delirtuk Ebrios!ta.tts, or evoti lliose of the liighosl talent." Though, from the ‘ 
Hakxa a Botu, is a disease of the brain usually caused character of the iieoplo uud of the times in which we 
by uu abuse of apirituous liquors, but sometimes also live, dcliveTy may not now bo entitled to the same 
by great mental anxiety and loss of sleep; or it may nttentionthiititiormcrly received, yet it only requires 
result from bodily injuries or aecidenta, loss of blootf, a little consideration to see that it is one of ^reafc 
&c. Delirium sbnietimcs makes its appearance iu importance to the public spciikcr, and is entitled to a 
consequence of a single delmuch ; but more frequently much greater degree of attention than it at present 
it is the result of protrncted or long-continued mtern- receives. If t)io end of all public speaking is to per* 
pernnee. It usually sup menes on tv flt of intoxication ; siiiub?,— to convey our own ideas and eraotlouB to tnose 
nut it nut unfrcqiiently occurs, also, when the habitual whom wo nddi css, then our voice, looks, and gestures 
^unkard omits nis accustomed draught. The approach interpret our iileus und emotions not lers than words 
of mi attack is almost invariably preceded by the do,— iiuv, tho impression they make npon others is 
patient being remarkably irntublr, with Irctfulness rrcqiientlv much greater tliiiu any words can make, 
of mind ivnd mobility of body, lie bceoine.s very An rsprensive look, iv passionate erv, often speak 
nervous and uneasy; is startled by any sudden much more eloquently tlian any words. Words ate 
uuiso, the opening of a door nr the entrance of only arbitrary ci invent loiial symbols of our ideas; but 
a vijiUor; is restless; tbo hands and tongue arc tone mid gesture arc tbo binguage of iiOluro. *'Kvery 
tremulous; he complains of iiiabilify to sleep, and emotion of tho mind," says Ciccru, "has from nut lire its 
if he dozes for a momeiil, he ii* awakened b^ fright- ownpiciihivr look, tone, and gesture; and llieVholo 
fnl dreams. Soon delirium rnanifeiits iiself; ifques. frame of u man, and Ids whole countenance, and the 
lioned, the patient often answers rightly cnuuuli ; but viiriufioiis of his voice, sound like strings in a musical 
if left to himself, he begins to talk or mutter; he is instrument, just ns ^^ey are moved by llie aifluotionB 
surrounded by frightful or loathsome animals ; is pur* of the iniud." Anger, for instance, assumes a par- 
sued by some ono who ha.s a design upon Id? life ; lie ticulnr tone of voice, —acute, vehement, and with fre- 
has terrible and ghastly visions. Though most com- quent breaks ; viulcuco has another tone,— strained, 
uiotily of a frightful or terrifying chamoter, the dc> vehement, impotuous, with a kind of forcible exoito* 
liriumisnot always so: oocasionnlly the appearances ment; feui is desponding, hesitating, abject; lament* 
arc droll and ludicrous, and the patient seetas atmised iition and bewailing, flexible, full, interrupted, in 
by them; at other times il turns on some mattrrot a voice of sorrow; pleasure, unconstraiuod, mild, 
business, as settling of accounts or telliug of money, tender, eliecrful, languid ; trouble, a sort of gravity 
and the patient is in a uerpotual bu<itle, and Ids hands without larucntution, opp''C88edj as it were, with oDO 
are constantly full or business. The [iredoininaiit lieiivy uinfnrm sound. *' On all these omotions a ' 
emotion with the delirious patient is fear, and in hie proper g' sture ought to attend; not the gesture 
cllorts to escape from' an imaginary enemy, be may be the b<age, expressive of mere words, bat one sbowing 
guiltyof a murderous assault, or, as is more frequently the whole ioree und meaning of a passage; not By 
t^lio case, may take his own life; and hence he requires geiiticulation, but by emphatic delivery, by a strong 
to be very oarefullj watched. *'The strong feninres und manly exercise of the Ijsags; sot imitated (kqul 
of this complaint," says Dr. Watson, ** arc sleepless* the theatre and ucters, but ratbejgfrom lha camp and 
ness, a busy bat not angry or violent dclirinm, consrant the iialmi tra." The llrst groat objeet witk every pobllo 
chattering, a trembling or the handa, and an eager and Sfieaker should bo to speak so aa to be fflBy and easily 
ildgety employment of them. . . . The tongne is moist uiidcrstfiod by oil who hear bimi and in order to tbia, 
and creamy; the pulse, though frequent, is soft; the the four chief requisites are a aua fllegreo otloudnesa 
sUii is perspiriog, and most commonly the patient is of voice, distinctness, slowness, and nnmt^ty of pro- 
drciichM in sweat." The delirium continues nntil the nunciation. Bower of voioa it ddttbms. In good 
patient slob into a sleep, from which he awakes com* measure, a natural gift; but yet It may be muou itn* 
parutively rationd, or dies from exhaustion. In such proved by art. Tho neat objeci it to apeak so os to 
cases death ia often sadden, tho patient rising for some bo heard hj all, and yet so easily and natarallymi: 
trivial porpOse, and falling in a faint, from which be neither to fatigue hinBW,iiQ9 to ieom to roeak vritJh - 
never recovere; or at length, after passing many nigbu nam. The next important thing In a eptaker is.^ |kr ' 
without sleep, ha sinks into a state of coma, which tinctoeas of arUonlaUon, l^'onght to make ereitt" 
terminates in death. This disease, however, is rarely syUablet, and even every letter oTtha void whieB tie ‘ 
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pronounces, be distinctly heard j and attmtion to this 
will do more to oonmonsate for londnesa than is oom- 
monly imairined. In the third place, slowness of 
speech is to be studied ; for the opposite confounds 
all articulation and all meaning. It gives weight and 
dignity to the discourse, and is of great assistance tc 
the Toioe, by the panses and rests which it affords. It 
also assists the spcalier in preserving a doe command 
of himself ; whereas a rapid and hurried manner is apt 
to excite that flutter of spirits niiich is the greatest 
enemy to correct delivery. The speaker must, in the 
fourth place, attend to propriety in prununeintion, or 
the giving to every word which he utters that sound 
whi^i the most polite usage of the language appro- 
priates to it. There ure other points that require to 
be attended to by all who would speak with grace and 
force, so as to plca^n and move the audience ; the chief 
of which are emphasis, iiauses, tones, and gestures. 
On the right management of the emphasis depend the 
whole life and spirit of a discourse ; and by an abuse 
of emphasis the meaning is oltPti rendered ambiguous 
or perverted. In order to acquire the proper raaiiage- 
meut of emphasis, the great rule is for the speaker to 
study to attain a just conception of the force and spirit 
of what be is going to say. The most frequent iiiid 
principal use of pauses is to mark the divisions of the 
sense, and, at the same iitno, to allow the speaker to 
draw brenth ; and the propi'r tidjustniciil of thorn ta 
one of the nioest and moat diflicult aceoniplishmcuts in 
deliver}'. Tone consists m tho moduliitiou of liio voice, 
the notes or varinlinua of sound which we employ in 
public speaking. Of tlin inqiiirlnnco of this wo have 
already spoken. A speaker camiot successfully corncy 
hii owii aonfciuients and cmoti<»us to Iih hearers, unless 
ho utter them in such away as to show that he feels 
them. Tlio great rule here is to follow nature, and to 
consider bow' she teaches us to utter any sentinieiit or 
feeling of tho heart. Oosturc, or action, ns it is fre- 
quently termed, is of great importance to the orator 
'♦Action,” says Cicero, “which, by its own powers,; 
dispUtys tho inovcmcuts of the soul, nffocts all man- 
hind;*' and “ tho countcuaiioc is iicvt in ])owcr to the 
Toice, find is iullupiiced by the mol ion of the eyes.” 
The great rule here, us iii the previous ease, is to 
attend to tho looks and gestures in wliicli ciiriicstiieos, 
indignation, conipassiou, or any other enioUon, dis- 
covers itself to most ndvanlage in the comniou inter- 
conrao of men, and to take ( hese for our models. For 
further information on this subject, wo may refer to 
tho fnstitution** of Quiiitilinn, w'ho, in the last chapter 
of the eJeventli book, has go cm nmey xuirdciil.ir rules 
Coiiooriiiiig gesticulation, which nuHioni writers have 
done little olso than translate. 

DELVHiir Classics, drl'~fin, in Lit.., is the nnnie given 
to nil edition of the Greek and itoinan clussics, pre- 
pared and comraeiiled upon by thirty -nine of the IjcsI 
scliolsrs of the day, under the editorship of Ibissnct 
and 11 net, at tho instigation of Louis XiV., for the 
benefit of bis eon the daiipiun (fii imiim DcJphini); 
whence their name. Manv of tho particular works 
have been reprinted in this country, and are well 
known. 

Drlpbinxvm, dcf-fin'-e-KMi, in Hot., a gen. of xilants 
belonging to iho nut. ortl. Itiniunriihtceit'. The seeds 
of /). tifaphy»atfriitf commonly culled stavos-acro seeds, 
hill c been used for destroying vermin. They contain 
nil id!{,j.1oid Ciilled li^iphinia, which is occiisioiially em- 
ployed medicinally as an external remedy in rhoumutisni 
ttiiii neuralgia. 

l)p.i.v>iiirL'S, dehJU-nu* (Lat. delphimff tho dolphin), 
imcoftlip original oonstrllutioiis made byAratus, an 
obi Grrok astronomer. It is close to the coii.stellation 
.•Upnla. ] ts brightest star is ono between the third and 
fmiriU inngLiitudo, and it has four of the fourth mag- 
nirude. 


Delta, de/'./.i, the Greek letter A- — The lower 
TKirtion of Mevpt, between the eastern and western 
branobcfl of tlie Nil* and tho sea, was, from its re- 
senibliiuce to the letter above, called tho Delta. In 
modem times, whenever a river, before entering the 
sea, diterges so os to form a triangle, with the sea-line 
foe the hose, the alluvial deposit included by the three 
lines is called n d«lta. The existence of a delta at the 
mouth of ft river depends not. so much on the amount i 
of sediment held in suspension os on the presence or i 


absence of ovnents met with at the point of difchargA. 
Deltas ore not to be found where there are itrong eob 
tides; in such case deposit is washed away. Butin 
sheltered bi^s and gulfs, in the Mediterranean Sea, 
where there ore scarcely aby tido8« and in inland lake8> 
deltas almost iuvariabfy occur. 

Dsltoid, del'-toid (Gr. A delta), in Anat., is a 
muscle of the shoulder, which moves the arm either 
forward, backward, or upward. It is so called from 
its resemblance to the Greek letter delta. In Bot., the 
term deltoid is applied to a leaf of triangular form. 

DeLuos, deV^yvje (Lat. diluvium), is cither a partial 
or general overflow of water, flooding the land. It is 
generally applied to that great overflow of water nar- 
rated in Scripture, and commonly known as the Flood. 
This great event is ordinarily calculated tohave occurred 
in the IflSOth year after the Creation, and 220!) yeara 
before Christ. We are told in Genesis (vii.) that all 
tho fiiun tains of the great deep were broken up, and 
the window's of heaven were opened, and God caused 
it to rain forty days aud forty nights upon the earth; 
that, during that time tho waters increased and pre- 
vailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hills 
aiiit muuiitaius were covered fifteen cubits and up- 
wards; that all flesh died that moved iinuii the earth, 
and every man sav< oah and those that were witll 
him in the ark; th . the waters prevailed upon the 
earth nil hundred ai i tlfty days, and at the end of that 
tiino thi*y were nliatod, God haiing made a wind to 
pnsH over tho earth and assuage tho waters ; tho foun- 
taiii.s also of tho deep and tho windows of heaven being 
slopped, and the riiin Irom heaven restrained. NOoli 
entered tho ark on the 17th day of the second month ; 
on the 17th day of tho sevenlh month the ark rested 
upon the mountiiins of Ararat ; and on the Ist day of 
tlio first month of the year following, the wafers w'cre 
fined up from the earth, ami about two inonth.s later 
tho earth itiiLdf wras dried. Such is the concise account 
of this great catastroplio given in snored writ, a sub- 
ject which has given rise to much discussion, nod 
furnished niatoriiils for tlio cavillers at religion. With- 
out going iuto all the points cuniieeted with this subject, 
wo may briefly alludo to a lew of them. Wo find in 
tho legenils and traditions of most of the curlier races 
upon the earth (tho Chinese, Jfindoos, Versians, 
Greeks, Ae.) accounts of a similar cataalrophc, and 
though sometimes they are in an iiUegorieul lorm, yot 
they BO closely rnsemhle tho account given by Moses, 
that they have goiierally been regarded us referring to 
the saiiit* event. Kven tho Mexicans, Peruvians, and 
' other ruder nations of the new world, are represented 
us having thoir traditions of the great deluge. Knme- 
rous ingenious and fanciful theories were formerly 
iriveii forth m order to explain the phenomena of tho 
Deluge; and early geologists believed that they found 
in tlu) foBsil remains imliedded in tho earth unques- 
tioned evidence of this universal destnietion. So for 
was this the case, that infidel writers found themselves 
reduced to tho absurd shift of representing them os 
lumtn mituro'. So fur as the testimony ofgeology goes, 
we havo no cvidcueo that hears directly upon this sub- 
ject . Some of the ablest geohmists arc of opinion that 
the Delugo as described by htoses bod been so gra- 
dual and of BO short duration that it could have pro- 
duced comparatively little change upon tho surface of 
the earth. “ Tho simple narrative of Moses,” says tho 
late Dr. Fleming, ut Edinburgh, “permits mo to 
believe that the waters rose upon the earth by degrees; 
that means were employed by tho author of the ca- 
lamity to preserve pairs of tho laud animals; tbattha 
flood exhibited no violent impetuosity, displacing 
neither the soil nor the vegetable tribes which it sup- 
ported, nor rendering the ground unfit for the culti- 
vation of the vine. AVith this conviction in my mind, 

1 am not prepared to witness in nature any remaining 
marks of the catastrophe ; and I find my reapeot for 
tho authority of revelation heightened when 1 see on 
the present surface no memorials of the event.*' The 
majority of the ablest scicutifle men and theologians 
are now, however, of opinion that the Flood W'as only 
partial, and not universal. It was scat as a judgment 
of God against impious men. and there is no reason to 
believe that the human race usd then spread themselvM 
over the entire surface of the globe. Tho word all, in 
accordance with Eastern pbra^Mvla^, is not always in ^ 



vi^vmsjdi twgG^^cm. 


Boriptare to^ba tak^n in a attioUy Iftaral aeme; «tu) 
baMa, in ibe SCoaalc aoeovnt, tUara is notbinBthat 
can be regarded m contrary to tbe riew of the iSelnge 
being only partial. ¥be o^eot to be effected stm the 
destruction of ungodly men, and if there be no reason 
to conclude that they were at that early period eYten- 
sively soatterod abroad, we think there ia abundant 
evidence to abow that God is always very economical 
pr his means, aadno\er has recourse to great measures 
in oi'der to effect what may be brought about by small. 
Tbe opinion of a partial deluge has been taken up aud 
di‘\ eloped by Hugh hbller in bis last great work, the 
* 'Testimony of the Hocks.*' ** There is,” he says, “ a 
remarkable portion of the globe, chielly in the Asintic 
ooutiiiciit, thoiigii It extends into Europe, aud which 
ia nearly equal to uU Huropc in area, whose rivers 
(some oVthem, such as tbe Volgu, the Ural, the Sibcui, 
the Koor, and the Amoo, are ot groat sixo) do not fall 
into the ocean, or into any of the many seas which 
surround it,” but hxse themselves in the eastern part 
of the tract in the lakes of a rainless district, and in 
the western fall into seas such us the Caspian and the 
Aral. In this region there are extensive districts still 
under the level of the ooeuu. “ Let us mippi>se/’ he 
obniinnes, ** the human family still amouiiting to seve- 
ral millions, though greatly reduced bv exterminat mg 
wars and exhausting vices, were congregated in that 
tract of country which, extending eastward from the 
modern Ararat to far beyond the Sea of Aral, includes 
tho original Caucasian centre of the race. Let us 
Buppose that tho hour of judgment having at length 
arrived, the land began gradually to sink, us the tract 
in the Run of Gulch sank in the year 1B19, or as the 
tract in the southern pari of Tiorib Amencii, known as 
tho Sunk Country, sank in the y'ear 1821. Further let 
us suppose that the depression took place slowly and 
equally for forty days together, at the rate of about 
(bur hundred feet pei; day, u rate not twice greater 
than that at which tho tine rises iu the Blruits of Ma- 
gellan, and which would have rendered itself apparent 
as a persistent iuw'ard flowing of the sea. Let us 
furlher suppose that (rora mayhap some voleauio 
outburst eoiunident wilh tho depression, and au oQ'eot 
of the same deep-seated enuse, the atmo-sphore was so 
affbeted that heavy dretioljitig raius continued to de- 
scend during tho whole time, and that though they 
could coutnliute but little to the actual volume of tho | 
flood, at most only some live or six inches per dav, 
they at least seemed to constitute one of its mam 
causes, and added greatly to its terrors, by swelling tho 
fivers and riishiog downward in torrents from tho 
hills. The depression whicii by extending to the 
Ruxine Sea and the Persian Gulf bn the one hand, and 
to the Gulf of Finland on the other, would open up, hy 
tWee separate channels, the fountains of the great 
deep, aud which iucluded, let us suppose, an area of 
'aVmut 2,000 square miles each way, would at the cud 
of the fortieth day be sunk in its centre to the depth 
of 10,000 feet, a depth sufficiently profound to bury 
tho loftiest mountaiiis of the district ; and yet having 
a gradient of deeJination of but sixteen feet per mile, 
the contour of its lulls and plains would remain appa- 
rently what they hail been before. Tbe doomed iniia- 
lutants would see but the water rising along the moun- 
tain-sides, and one refuge after another swept away, 
till the JMt witness of tbe scene would have disap- 
peared; and when, after 160 days had come aud gone, 
tbe depressed hollow would Bave begun slowly tori.se, 
und wnen, after the fifth mouth had passed, the ark 
froald have grounded on tho summit of Mount Ararat, 
all that oould have been seen from tbe upper window 
of the vessel would he simply a boundless sea, rough- 
ened by tides now flowing outward with a reversed 
course toward the distant ocean by the three great 
outlets, which, daring the period of depression, had 
given access to the waters, ^oah would of courae aee 
that tiie fountains of tbe deep were stopped, and that 
the waters returned from off the earth continually; but 
whether the delnge had been partial or universal be 
could neither see nor know.” 

DBaauooun, (Gr. demos, people, and 

aiogot* lender), was appiieo, in ancient Greece, to 
auch persona as by their abilities bad grant power in 
aniniiig over the mass ofihe people to their views, and 
Shut obtained greet influence ia the state. Tbia proa 
fiSa 




its original and p^er ifgniflcatioii ; but it 
wards to be apptiaain abad sensetc SUebbsatCenttM 
to mislead, the people, enduaiu themirvdr id tli«llNlbnl| • 
selftsK views, and who did not hesitate to resort -to ' 
deceit and falsehood for that jpurposa. In Ita ovigitiu 
acceptation it was regardeu as a most hoilouniibis ' 
designation, having been applied to 6oklsi| D«n^ . 
thoncs, and others of the moat illultrions men of ' 
tiqnity ; but it is now almost invariably used in n bnd 
sense. 

Dkitakd and Supply, <fs>mond' ffd- 

mander, tr> demand, from Lat. Jg, and leaedc, I CCtn- 
maud ; Fr. tunplier^ to supply, from Lat. nupjfdpo, 

L fill up, supply), in Pulit. Eoon., denoto tba to* 
ladoiiKhip that subsists between the demand 
supply of commodities, —that is, betnoen consumptioA 
and production. A demand, iu this sense, is not 
simply a want, but it is a want loading one to -tl* 
change the product of bis own labour for toat of > 
other men, — au “ efl'eelive want,” os Adam BmitK 
terms it. This demand not only leads to a snpply!<tf 
tbe articles in doinund, but it also leads to an iiuuvaaad 
prodiictiuu ou tho part of the buyers, in Order to en- 
able them to purchase what they are anxious to obtain. 
Hence a uuiversiil increase of production leads toU 
corresponding increase of consumption. The relations 
between tho demand fur an article and its supply ds* 
termine its price, which will rarely vary, for any lengto 
of time, much abovo or below its cost of produbtmfl* 
Though the first effect of a demand exceeding the sup- 
pivof a onminudity is to raise its price, yet the in- 
creased priiu' attracts the competition of others, nnd 
fresh labour anti capital are employed in itsprodnotion, 
until the supply ia aoeommodatod to the demand or 
exceeds it. in some cases, however, where tbe supply 
is necessarily Jiniiled, the price rises in proporaon 
to the dellcmney, and the number of consumers ia 
diminished. Where, ns in artio)<*s of food, the demand 
is universal, the ell'ect. of a dellcienoy is to raise the 
price; iiigher and higher until a fresh supply can be 
obtained. The general effect of lowering the price of 
an article is to iiiuroaso the amount of oonsuiUptioD, 
and of raising the price to diiniiiisb it. When the 
supply of any article exceeds tbe demand, (he toverso 
of all this takes place, and tbe prices generally fall in 
proportion to the excess of the quantity. An excessivo 
pnxtuctioii of any commodity is always attended with 
eiil to the producers, who must either cease to produce 
or iniisl produce iu loss quiintities ■ and not only doM 
it act injuriously upon them, but extends also to other 
clu<isp'i, inasmuch as tho consumption of tbeseprodueato 
i.v dimiuished. ”Xii proportion to the axtent of»th# 
market, and tho variety and abundance of commodftim 
to be exchanged, will tm the facility of disposing of (ito 
products of oapit'd and labour; and this consiiMrattiiii 
points out us tho most probable antidote to gluta, % 
uiiivei sal freedom of commerce. When the free iut^ 
change of commodities is restricted, not only ia a gl^ 
caused more easily, but its causes are more unoertahif 
and dependent upon unforeseen eventa. With (Ini 
whole world for a market, tbe operation of (he huniol 
demand and supply would be more equable, and (ho 
universality of the ohjeots of exchange would mtfho ' 
gluts of rare occurrence.*'— Cpelop^ia^ toot. 
Arts and Sciences. 

DxxiABCATioN, Ltnb OB, de-mor-lcaV^Oun 
ill the liingnagc of politics, is applied to toe IttieOf ' 
boundary agreed on by two contending partoWt. fit 
fixed by a third, regarding some dispuUa tert H toiy. 
The term originated in the tonturyi irittor ~ 
Alexander VL, in order to aetilo the dfapgtto of fl 
and Portugal on the subject of their IiidiattpoMeeiL 
drew an imaginary line through the ooeau. 

possessions of both parties, and to tidi littethit 

demarcation waa first applied. It hae Aovr ootue to bo 
used in this sense in most of the laugooget of Sutope. 

Dxmbbne, dg^ten* (Nor. d^yne, wo* 

bably flroin Lat. dominieoei), atteh laada iairerenoBt 
to the lord's maueiout which be totained io Meffini 
hands for the use of hia bonadbedd end for hospitMtlffA 
At tbe present day, demean# sieniflto tho right wUott 
tbe owner in posiesskm iff IbbOs iu fee-aimpw hito'to 
his estate. 

Dbmi, ito tem derived ftoto theftottdh* 

signitytog hteratty < and firs^Ueiri^ Otofl to 





THB DKmONAUT 6r 


DetnigodB 


demigod, or 


Demon 


tiio compoiitioii of Eugliah wordf ; 
half-god. 

Vbuiqoub, dem'-O’ffode, in Oreeic and Boman TdriTi,, 
-wore a kind of lialf-gods, an inferior kind of deities^ 
tvbo were regarded as having something earthly in 
their oompoBition. They were generally the q)irits of 
such men as hod beep deified, more particularly sucli 
of them OB were regarded as the olTspring of divinities 
and mortals. 

pBVi-niQVB, flem**e-h/ik (Fr.), the name of a small 
firearm in general use al>oat the end of the 16th cen- 
tury. ll was like a large pistol in form ; but the butt 
was long and greatly curved. It was, os the iiamo 
implies, a diminutive of the haquebut, or hook-butt, 
amnsket the stock of which was curved, instead of 
boiog straight like that of the arquebus or hand-gun, 
the Aapo of which prevented these weapons from being 
held in a position which would allow the eye to be 
dirocied along the barrel towards the object aimed at. 

Dkui-lukb, dem'-e-lune (Fr. demi, half ; lune, tho , 
moon), in Mil-, the name sometimes given to the ie 
ravelin, a work erected beyond the niaiii diteli, in front ni 
of tho curtain, to defend (his part of the fori ificalion '** 
and (he flanks and shouldors of the eoUatoral bastions, 
it is composed of two faces, forming a salient angle 
towards the open country, und is surrounded by aditeh 
Gommunioating with themuiu ditch, ft is open townrth 
tho rear, and gained by a nuponwhrfi thrown up across 
the dHob in a line peipoiidicular to the curtain. 

llBMISB, de-nixe* (Fr. d«mi$e)^ a term applied t-o tho 
oouvoyanoe of an estate, cither in fi^e, or for life, or 
years. The king’s death is, in law, ealled the demine nf* 
fAe kino to his royal successor. In Kngland, according ' 
to public law, **tbo king never dies for immediately 
the death of the reigning monarch occurs, the sove- 
Toignty pasBOS to hia successor ; no ceremony or instal- 
lation ta required, the eueccssor becoming monarch by 
the act of the law itself. Blaekstone tbus writes of 
this oustom So tender is the law of supposing even 
a possibility of his death, that his natural riissoTutinn 
ia generally called his demise, on expression which 
mi^fies merely a transfer of property.’^ 

1)bxii7Bob, dem'^e-urj iGr. demiourgoe, from demos, 
people, and ergon, work), is literally a workman or 
iianoicraflemau, and was employed by the GnosticB to 
denote a being whom they regarded as the creator of 
the risible world. He was, in their view, the orchon 
or ehiof of tho lowest order of the spirits in existence 
prior to the creation of this w’orld ; and it was he, they 
said, that, bjr contact with chaos, gave to thin earth its 
fom and living characters. From him man received 
his psyeke, or sensuous soul ; while from God, the 
eupreme divinity, he received his higher spirit, or 
imeviaa. In this way they attempted to account for 
the existence .of a good and evil principle in man, and 
for the origin of evU in the world. {See G.vosrics.) 

DSKOOBaOT. de>mok'-ri-e« (Or. demos, and krateo, 1 
xulo or govern), is usually defined to be a government 
in which the whole of the people, or a great propor- 
, lion of theiDf exercise the sovereign power, either 
t directly or by means of representativeB, Among tho 
Greeks, firom ythooi we have received the term, it 
•denoted a government in which the soveroignty was 
exercised by the great body of the citizens. It was 
also neceasa^ to a democracy that the maiorfly of the 
citisens bo of the poorer class ; for, according to Aris- 
liotlo, if a considerable majority of the citizens are rich, 
and exclude the remaining body, who are poor, from 
^it&cal rights, this is not a democracy. A pure 
oemocracy is when every adult male citisen of sound 
mind has an equal share in the sovereign power. Such 
ucondition could only exist in very smml communities, 

M were tho states of ancient Greece ; and in modern 
times vro have examples of it in some of (he Swiss can- 
tons, ^here all public busincBs is discussed in a full 
msembly of the people. It thus became nece8*uuT to 
have reeottrse to delegates or representatives, elected 
by lae pei^le for tho purpose of carrying on the 
Mverumtot.aud invested with powers for that purpose, 
flo lOTg aa these ore hold responsible to the sovereiga 
. by whom these powers are delegated, this is still 
; ; *«emoerMy, ^ is evidently less pnro than the 

ai the will of the people is only indirectly exer- 
C;,; and is heuM liable to bo misrepresented or 
Bven if the power should only be 


in the hands of those who were posteised of a oertaiu 
amount of property, if these should coastitnte the reat 
majority Of the people, this would stOl be oatied a 
democracy. The best form of government for any 

S articnlar state is -that which is best suited to ite con- 
ititm. In some eases a monarchy, in others an oli- 
garchy, and in others a democracy, may be tbc best; 
but the ideally perfect form of government.— that which 
is liest adapted for a people in its highest state of 
development is the domocratical, acting in its most 
practicable form, i,e. by representatives. We believe 
that not only does it produce the best form of govern- 
ment, and establishes it npon a firm basis, but that it 
also sets most beneficially in developing the intellectual 
and mnrnl qualities of tho people. Hence the import- 
ance of a grudiinl and steady extension of the rights of 

f overnment till they reach all clasBes of tho people. 

'he principle of democracy is that of equality, and of 
every member of a comm unity being entitled to a voice 
in the aflkirs of that government of which he is a snb- 
lent. In order to this, however, it is necessaiy that 
iie m've satisfaetor}* evidence that he is possessed of a 
anfijoient degree of intelligence and integrity to exer- 
cise this power aright, and not use it merely for the 
fartbcrance of private ( ' party ends. In a well-formed 
domoerncy, eaco one c d to seo clearly what the true 
interests of tho state . > , and seek to advance them. 


So long as one class oi party fancies that it is for the 
int crept of tho state that another class or party be 
kept in cheek, and if one of these parties must have 
the rule, history has always shown that it is best in 
the hands of the nristocriicy. It may bo, however, 
that the party feeling is so strong, and their power 
so oqnnlly haTanced, that neither of them can obtain 
the rule, ‘or neither of them may possess the ability, 
though they had the power; then an intelligent mon- 
archy, even thoiigii it may be an abaolnte one, is un- 
doubtedly the best for that people. 

PxnoN, (Gr. daimon), was the name given 
by the ancients to certain spirits or genii, which they 
regarded as intermediate between gods and men. Ac- 
cording lo IMato, the name is derived from d^enfon, 
knowing, in allnsiou to their superior intelligence. 
Homer and some of the earlier of tho Greek writers 
applied the term generally to every order of being 
Buperinr to man ; lienee the gods were sometimes callea 
demons, and the adjective dnimoniolcos was used to 
signify divine. In Hesiod we have an express account 
of the demons, as spirits intermediate octween gods 
aud men, being the souls of men who bad lived in the 
golden and silver ages, and of whom there were differ- 
ent orders. According to Plato, the demon is a middle 
intelligence between the gods and men, watching over, 
directing, and recording the actions of the latter. In 
the opinion of some, the celestial deities did not at all 
interfere in the management of hnman affairs, but 
eomniitled it entirely to the caro of the demons j and 
(hat every mortal at birth received a particular demon, 
wbo accompanied him throagh life and acted as hie 
guiding spirit. According to their influence, demons 
were o^istingnished as good and bad , — agaikodemonM 
and eacodemone (Gr. agaihos, good, and Jetikoe, bad) ; 
but in either case they were rewded as carrying out 
the intentions of the 'gods, and not as being in any 
degree hostile pr opposed to them. Hence, ia its 
original sense, a demon was not necessarily an ovil 
spirit, an idea which has come to us from the 
Jews, wlio were woat to wegard the deities of other 
nations as only embodiments or emissaries of the £vi| 
One. The genii of tbc Homans were aualogons to the 
demons of the Greeks, though diflwed flrom them 
in many important particulars. Every individdal was 
believed at birth to receive a partieular genius, which 
accompanied him throngh lite, and conducted him 
through its various vicissitudes. The genius was ro- 
presented as enjoying the good things or this life ; and 
hence for one to pinch his appetnes was to deflraad his 
genius. It was generally believed that each person 
bad two genii,— a g^ood and a bad ; and as the one ox 
the other prevailed, so was hia conduct good or the 
reverse. Places and cities, as well as men, were be- 
lieved to have their partieular genu. The orig^ of 
the doctrine of demons is to be sought in the fiaat. 
The Hindoos associated with their supreme deity, 
Brahma, an innumcrsble host of messengers or demons, < 




pagYEBSAL my^iaaos. * 


called ie&joMf and thn 1?eralai»«tQlfbrt1iflr daraloped <D»]»airBC8JLTiov» in Hil.« the netne given to « di»^ 
and e^rstematSeed tbie doatripe of subordinate spints. pier of troops in any psftiQiuar direotion, the ob$eet of 
In aeoordance with the doalistio principle of their re- which is to Iced the enemy to imarine that eome aitilm 
ligion, they had two kinds of demons^— those whoweie ot movement of importonee ie meditated in that 
secants of the good principlo, or Ormuzd, and were ter, and induce the officer eommending to detach' a 
called leeds, or genii of the Light, and those who force to watch the troops so em^oye^-*-a neeftom- 
served the evil principle, Ahritnan, and were called which will tend to weaken his menus of defhnce at that' 

. the Dews, or genii of Darkness. The Jews, at the point aminet which any attack or maaonivre is 
time of the Babylonish captivity, doubtless liecamo directed. 

acquainted with the system of the Persians ; and to Dzuoric, or EroHomti Chabaotbbs, 
thia may perhaps be attributed many of the popular (Or. dsMottkos, of the people), are terms applied Vy 
notions that were afterwards held f>y them on this antiquaries to a certain kind of writing nraoased by 
eubjevt. Among Christian writers demons are the ancient ISgyptians. and formed out or the ande&ir * 
muiply fttllon angels, or devils, as used in the Kew hieroglyphic, being a kind of current hand en^loyed 
Testament ; and demonology is thus a discourse on the by the people generally, and differing from the hUNratio, 
80}muacd nature and properties of such evil anirits, or that used by the priests. It is sometimes fotnid on <■ 
andfof the superstitions regarding them. {See Magic, public monuments along with the ordinary hieroglypldo 
TVrroiiCRATT.} writing, as on the famous Rosetta stone.— (dhi fittsao* 

Deuqnxacal Possession, de-iMn-V-H-lcrd, is one of olvphics.) 
those questions that has occasioned a great deal of . Dsmclcantii, de-mtil'>«eiiti>(Lat. demiifem, leoftefl), • 
discussion, and which, to Christians, has pr<'sontcd no is a name givou to such medioines as are espe^l^ < 
few diillculties. Wo do not indeed sympathize much useful in ooviating the action of acrid and etimtdatittg 
with those who would bring everything to tho touch* matters^ and that not so much by oerreoUngor cfaaog- 
stone of their own imperfect reason, and who cannot iug their nature as by involving tliem in a mild and 
. be made to believe in anything that is not perceptible viscid fluid, which prevents their acting, or by Coveriog 
to tbo senses ; yet there arc difficulties connected with the aurfHCo erposed to their influence. They are geno* 
this question that necessarily keep ono from speaking ncrally divided into two claiics,— mncMagea and ex- 
with any degree ofeertaiuty regarding it. Tbequoatiou pressed oils. lu the former are almonds, coltsfoot, 

(3, whether, when Christ was upon the earth, wicked Arabic and several other gums, linseeds, mallows, 
and impure spirits were ])ermitted to take up their |iquorice*root, barley, oats, wheat, sago, and starch; 
abode in the bodies of buman beings, directing, eon* in the latter, most European and many foreign 
trolling, and torment ing them. Those who hold that oils, fat, and other animal substances, including harn- 
this w'lis not the case, inaiiitain that the uppearatices horu'shuvings, gelatine and isinglass, spermaceti, and 
whicli ch.'iraeterized those said to be possrased, do not wax. They arc principally used in catarrh, diarrhOM, 
dilFer in nny particular from what we observe in certain dysentery, gravel, and a few other complaintB. 
diseases in the present day ; that such IjeliefH were eom- DxMrrBXAGX, de-mur'-rdj (from Fr. demturor, to 
man to the ago and people among whom Christ was ; detain), in mercantile affaire, denotes the detail* 
iind that he, when apeaking of demons, merely con* of a ship by a merchant, in loading or nnload- 
formed his langiiagetn their understandings, and' spoke iug, beyond the time epecifled In the charter-party, 
so as to be understood by them. On tho other hand, or other agreement with the owners. It k usoa% 
it is argued that the appearances were suoli ns showed stipiUatod m charter*pariiei that the freighter may 
that (ho demoniacs were not mere liiniifits, or epilep* dotaiu the vessel for a specified time, or ai long 
tics: that they know Christ, and acknowledged him to aa he pleases after the time Bi>ecifled for loading or 
be the Holy Ono of God; that Christ himself addressed unloading, on paying so much per day for ovorume. 
them as unclean spirits ; nod that tho account of the During the receiving or discharging of the cargo, the 
demons entering the herd of swmc cannot be accounted merchant is liable for all detention from ordinal^ 
for in any other way. Tho question is beset with dilfi* causes, even though these be inevitable or beyond hn 
culties; but wc do not think it a conclusive argument control; while the shipownen have the risk of all 
againstdemoniHoalpoaBessioo.that because we have uo interruptions from the moment the loading or on- 
evidence of it in the present day, therefore it could not loading is completed. 

have existed at any previous time, or under any other Dam ab ins, de-nai'^re-ue (Lat. deni, ten oaob), 
oircnmstaoces. Ave are sullleiontly imiorsnt of the ^bc name of the principal silver coin among eke 
•pint world that we may well speak witli cantion as to Romans, and was at first eqoal to ten asset, but wUr- 
its nature and powers. There ore numerous still un* wards, when the as was reduced, the denarius reptf- 
solved questions relative to the coimeotion that subsists tented sixteen of liihm. Its value is estimate at 

between mind and matter; we see, oven in recent times, '"**“*“" ***“ — 

pld forms of disease disappearing, and new and pre* 

’viously unknown diseases taking their place; and 
lastly, the doctrine of domouiacal possession is con- 
sistent with the whole tenor of tho sacred Scriptures. 

Feimle would do well to bear in mind the inscription on 
La Motte's sundial, when attempting to speak aulhori- 
tativeljon such sulnecls,— “ Quandle ne vote pas clair, 
ye me taie/* When Ido not see clearly, I am silent. In 
the csrly ages of the Church there was a peculiar scr* 

Tice appointed for the cure of demQullu;s.— Si/. For* 
mer’s Skeay on Demonittes ; Moses Stuart's Skeichee of 
AnoeUtogs, in Bibiiotheea Soera, 1S43. 

DsicONaTBATiON,dem*on*«frai'-«Aan (Lat. demomfro, 

I show or point out), was used by the old English 
writers to denote any msnner of showing cither the 
uomieotion of a conclusion with its premises, or of a 
phenomenon and its asserted cause ; but in philoso- 
phical language it now only means that process by 
which a resnlt is shown to be a necessary consequence 
of the premises from which it is asserted te follow, 
these premises being dlmitted either as matter of loot, 
of intuitive evidence, or of previous demonstration. 

In ordimufy language the term is often used as syoouy- 
mouB with proof. Demonstration is either direct or 
indirect : it is direct when the truth of the proposition 
is proved at once and directly, and indiredt when it is 
proved by showing that the oontnMiiction is imsosiible 
«iid absur^ wM<m is usually Uxtoexi roAmtk ad oh- 
eumfoim— Bef, Cjfclopadia. 


aurmg cue uomnioDweuui, ana Yfa. unaer toe lein- 
piro. The Romans bad also a gold denarius {aureue 
denariue^t equal to ten silver denarii ; and also a cop- 
per denarius {denaeim <cWi or wreMt), of whicdi there 
were six in a sih cr denarius. The deiiarios hse ususitty 
a bclmstcd figure of Borne on the one side, tUd 
chariots drawn by two or four horses on the other. 

DxNSBOLBQCa, den’drol'-e-aue (Gr. dewdroe, tettj 
lego, I choose), a gen. of Marsupialian anhttshi 
belonging to the Kangaroo fam. They, bowerer, 
differ considerably from the rest by their a^u- ' 
taiion to an arboreal life. The sise of the animA 
belonging to this family differs eonsidorably, some 


The tree kangaroos are found ratte Ul 

New Guinea. 

Dbndbolxteb, den'-dn-lUet {Qviianiran, tree t Hikot^ 
stone), the petrified stenu of trees and rants found ik 
the secondary formations, and ccpcbiw ht the ooal 
strate. These remains are foundin Vetyrnfferent sk 
some being glgantiq. Spmetimes they are found 
fossil branches, fhiit. and even lesvos i^but in gen^ 
they are only found “ * ' 
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nrtistic purposes. When cut into very thin pUteSi nnd 
examined uudor the miorosoope, they show the strM- 
tupo of the wood perfectly, and it is possible the 
botanist not only to name the order or fnmiljr, nut to 
specity the aenus and species of plants to which it be* 
Innfcs* Brongniart was one of the first who devoted 
himself to the study of this branch of science. 

DsirnsoBArRA, or Thuk-IiXSarub, d«»-dro-sflw;rift 
(Or. dendrafit tree ; aauro», lizard), the term applied 
to a geu. of reptiles of which the chameleon may bo 
regarded as the type. ... * 

JDbngux, or BaitAK-novR Fbtb% deng(ru w 
name of a disease that has, on several nceusions, re* 
oontly made its appearance in the southern states of 
North America and the East and AVesk Indies, and is 
characterized as a sevoro inflammatory fever, accom* 
panied with rheumatic paiue in the joints and muscles. 
Though very severe, it is not often fatal, and usually 
terminates in a few days with a copious (Uscharge of 
perspiration. 

l>KNXZATTOir, dan-e-zaV-ahurit the act ot enfran- 
chising or malting free an alien born. (See next art.) 

DsinzEir, (AVclcb t/iiiffWi/a, man of the 

city), is applied to one who is by birth an alien, but 
who has been made »n IJ'iiglish subject by letters 
patent or by ocrtifieato of the home secretary of state. 
Though he enjoys more privileges than an alien, he ii 
not on an cqusl footing with a natural-born subject. 
Ho cannot hold any olnoo of trust <ir receive a grunt 
of lands from the erown. He may hold lands by inir- 
ohase, which an alien cannot, but ho oannot tulcc by 
inherit unoe, neither can his issue bolore denization 
inherit to him. 

DSWOMIKATIOMS, *11* Three, de-nom-e^naV-ahum 

(from Lat. denomino, 1 name), a applied to an 
association of dissenting miuistera re-adiiig in and 
about London, organized in I7'i7, and which possesses 
the privilege of preheating addresses at court. The 
three denuminatmns are tho Presbyterian, tlu> Inde- 
pendent, and Baptist ; and there are about a hundred 
and fifty members, of whom about one linlf are Indo- 
pondents. The origin and objects of this body arc in- 
volved In some obscurity, Tliey arc very attentive to 
court etDiquettc, and pre.sont dutiful and loyal addresses 
to tlic sovereign on the occasion of births, marriages, 
deaths, Ac. of members of the royal family. On pre- 1 
sen ting their address on the aeeession of a new sove- 
reign, the whole body are introduced, and have tho 
honour of hissing hands ; on other occasious they pro- 
sent their addresses by dejnitation of about twenty, 
who are received in the royal closet. 

l)£KOMlirATOa. de-nom-e-ndi'-tor (from Lat. deno- 
mino, I name), the mimbei of parts into which a unit { 
is divided in any fraction. It is distinguished from 
the numerator, which specifies the number of ports of 
a oertaiu kind which are to be taken ; thus, in the frac* 
tion 3 is the numerator, and 4 is the denominator. 

Dkitouemb NT, dn-noaf-mawn (g ) , (Fr. dinouer, to untie 
or solve), is nsiially employed to denote the termi- 
nstion or eatostruphe of a play or story, but more 
strictly it denotes the train of circumstances that 
bring about the catastrophe. 

Dknb, dsM, is the Latin term for a tooth, in the 
plural denteas whence come such English words as 
dentist, dentition, dentifrice, Ac. 

Density, datd-aide (Lat. densifaa)t a term which has 
exactly the same practical meaning as specific gravity. 
If two substances are of equal bulk, but one contains 
more matter than the other, it is said to have more 
density. The quantity of matter is measured by tho 
weight; oRd thus specific gravity and density become 
proiiortiomd. Banty is opposed to density, and the 
rarest body known is hytlrogen, and the densest 
body iridium, which is upwards of forty times the 
weight of water. 

Dxktxfricx, den'-te-freea (Fr.), a substance, usually 
in the form of a powder, used as an aid in cleaning the 
teeth. Camphorated chalk is one of the most gene* 
rally used dentifrices. Cuttle-fish shell and charcoal, 
reduced to fine powder, are extremely useful as de* 
tergents. Pumice-stone is also employed when the 
teeth have become dark-coloim^. Catt>chu, cinchono, 
nd rhatony^ ore used in order to give astnngency ; 
myrrh to give odour, and bole Armenian tounpart 
OOlpwrto various tooth-powders. 




DBRTXROBTmxs, dMa-roa*dra49 (Lat. dam, tooth: 
rosfmm, beak), birds of predatoxy habits, and distin- 
gnishod by the upper mandible being tiotobed on either 
side. Tho butcher-bird belongs to this order. (See 
Botchzr-Bibd.) 

Dsntist, den'4iat, is one whose business it is to 
treat diseases of tho teeth. (See Tsssn and Tootn- 

ACHE.) 

DzirziTTOir, dan4iah'-un (Lat. dentitio), is the breed- 
ing or cutting of tho teeth, which takes ploco soon after 
birth, and is frequently attended with various disor- 
dera. At birth the teeth consist only of pulpy imdi- 
mentary substances, buried in the gum; and it is not 
till tho third or fourth month alter birth that they 
bcgiii to assume shape and hardness. At this period 
children become uneasy and fretful; the gum in red 
and swollen, accompamed with a feeling uf itching, 
which is manifested by the eagernesn with whiuh they 
press any hard substance against the gums. Tho 
salivary glands sympathize with the gums, and there 
IS a copious discharge of saliva. Frequently those 
symptoms oflural irritation are accompanied by others 
of a more constitutional nature. The skin becomes 
dry and hot, tho face flushed, the bowels Yelaxod, and 
tho child very restless and fretful. A red rash usually, 
.also appears on tho ski called the red, (/am; and it tho’ 
irritation extends to ; muscles of the chest, there is 
a dry and troiiblesor cough. ArYhen tho infant is in 
a tolerably healthy stuto, these nynijitouiR usually sub- 
side in the course of two or three weeks ; but if it be 
in a weakly condition, they frequently lead to serious 
and sometimes filial resiiris. Tho mucous membrane 
which lines the stomach and iiitestiucs may he afibeted 
from that of the mouth, and griping paiim, nausea, 
vomiting, diarrhma, and other disorders, may bo the 
result. The external skin sympathizing with the in- 
Icrntil covering, may bo atfeded with various kinds of 
eruptions; the nir-passagos and lungs may also hecomo 
iniliimed.or the brain and nervous system may become 
diseased, producing convulsions, epilepsy, tetanus, Ao. 
The cutting of the teeth usually takes place between 
the seventh and ninth month, though somolimes it is 
much later. The gum again becomes extremely sensi- 
tive; hut, instead of now being eased by the pressure 
of a bard substance, it eaniiot endure tho slightest 
touch. It is red and swollen, hut paler at the upper 
part, which, just before the tooth appears, seemii 
covered with a flat whitish blister. The other symp- 
toms are a repetition of tlioso already described, with 
frequently eruptions about the head or lips, inflamma- 
tion about the ears, and occasionally spasmodic move- 
ments of the mouth and jaws. These diseases are 
not always confined to the period of infancy; for iit 
irritable and nervous constitutions they sometimes 
ranuifest themselves (though usually in a less aggra- 
vated form) at the irruption of the second or permanent 
teeth, and even occasionally wlien tho deniea ea^evdxa 
are about to make their appearance. As tho great 
exciting cause of these disorders is the local irritation 
in the gums, the groat object to bo kept in view in the 
treatment of them is to abate or remove this irritation. 
AVhere that is considerable, the gums ought to be 
freely lanced. As the flow of saliva and diarrbeea are 
etforts of nature to carry oft' the inflammation, these 
are not to be interfered with, unless tho latter be ex- 
cessive, in which case it is to bo cautiously corrected 
by small doses of magnesia or carbonate of lime. 
Ay here the bowels are confined, small doses of cooling 
laxatives ore to be administered. If there be drowsi- 
ness and oppressed respiration, irregular movements 
of the jaws, or convulsions, a leech or tiro to the tem- 
ples, and a small blister to the bock of the neck, or 
liehind the ear, ought to be resorted to. Yeiy mild 
opiates may sometimes be of benefit ; bnt they ought 
only to be administered with the utmost caution,- and 
never intrusted to the nurse. Extreme caution should 
also bo exercised in meddlingj^ith any eruptions on 
the skin. Indeed, the period m dentition in ohildren 
cannot be too scmpnloualy watched over; for there 
are few diseases that require more prompt treatment 
than some that then make their appearance ; and, if 
tint of themselvea fatal, they often lead to serous cut 
fatal disorders. 

Drobstruxntb, dc-oh'-sfru-enfr (Lot. de, and oft* 
atTM, I obstruct), is • term opj^ed to sRoh snedicines 
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n hare the Property of removing obstructions in any 
of the body, espeoially in ^ lymphniio system. 
They were formerly much used, and depended upon in 
n«eaiciil practice ; but latterly they have fallen into 
disuse. ' Almost the only deohstruents now employed 
are meronry, iodine, and bromine. 

Dgodakd, de'-ihddnd (Lat. Deo dandum, given to 
. God), was a term applied to a personal chatty which 
bad occasioned the death of a man without the default 
of another, and which was, by the law of England, 
forfeited to the crown, in order to be applied to pious 
uses, or diatribuled as alms by the king’s almoner. 
According to Biackstone, tlie cu‘>tom was desicncd, in 
the blind days of popery, us an ex)>iatitm for the souls 
of such as were snatched away by sadden death; but 
it seems more probable that it is to be imputed to that 
natural horror which one feels ut whatever bus occa- 
sioneii the death of a human being j or it may have 
been intended to teacli caution to owners of cattle or 
implements which were attended with danger. The 
custom was also a part of the law of Moses ; and 
similar regularions are to be found in the laws of most 
nations. Dcodands were abolished in this country by 
. 0 A 10 Viet. e. 62. 

Dkomtolooi*, d«’On-toV‘0-ie (Or. deon, due, and logoe, 
a discourse), properly siguiues the science of duty, and 
expresses well what is commonly known as ethics, or 
moral science. It has, however, heen adopted by 
Bentbam and his followers to designate their own par- 
ticular doctrine of ethics. “ Dooutoiogy," says Ben- 
tbain, *' or that which is proper, has been chosen os a 
fitter term than any other which could be found to 
represent, in the field of morals, the principle of vtili- 
layiauiem, or that which is usolul." — Deontology; or, 
the Sdenee qf Morale. 

DBFAKTMkttT, de-part'-meut (Pr. d^artemeni), is a 
territorial division of France, which was introduced in 
17(10, at tho instigation of Miraboau. rrovious to 
that time France was divided into provinces ; but these 
were looked upon as too aristocratic by the revolu- 
tionists, and a new divieiou was cfi'ccted. The great 
object was to render thorn nearly equal to a certain 
overage of size and population, no that the more 
populous departments are generally the smaUest ; but 
the rule was not uniformly adhered to. The iiumeH 
were chiefly taken from the rivers, ninuntaius, or other 
prominent geographical features. The number of old 
provinces was thirty-four, and the number of depart- 
ments formed was eighty-three. Afterwards, under 
Napoleon, the number wos incro<ised to cue hundred 
and thirty ; but till lately, the number has been eighty- 
six, when three new ones were formed out of tho newly 
annexed territory of Havoy and Nice, making the num- 
ber at present cighty-uiuo. Over each deportment is 
an officer called a prefect, appointed by the govern- 
ment, and a eonaeil de prefecture. The departments 
are subdivided into arrondissemonts, each of which is 
noiler a sub-prefect. Arrondissements arc again sub- 
divided into cantons, and these into communes, cor- 
responding in some measure to our parishes. 

Dbphlooxhticatjrd, de’Jlo^ji»''fe-kai-ted, in Cheia., a 
term used by the followers of the Stahlean theory to 
denote bodies which bad been burnt or deprived of 
their phlogiston. \See Phlooistow.) 

l)itnLATORT,d«:pi/'-a*fo-re (Lat. dr, from, and piUie, 
ahoir), is a term applied to certain chemical substances 
employed for removing hair from the akin. Formerly 
it was usual to apply pitch to the part to be denuded, 
and then to pull it forcibly away ; but ibis rude prac- 
tice is now discontinued. Most of the depilatories to 
be purchased, contain orpiment; and as this is an 
arsenical preparation, its employment is dangerous. 
One part of quicklime and two parts of carbonate of 
soda, mixed and formed with water into a paste, and 
then applied to the part, will be found to be a good 

do^Utif (Fr. delayer, to extend; Lat. dc- 
plieore, to milola), in Mu., when troops have been 
marching fn column, and change the fonpation firom 
column to fine, they are said to deploy into line. In 
column, the front presented is narrow ; hnt when the 
troops are in line, it is greatly extended ; whence the 
meaning of Uie teann. 

Daromusf^ de-so'-ernf (Lat. d^pona, 1 lay down], 
is a term gj^liod in Lat. Oram, to oerUin terbs whica 
687 




have e pfesaiTe fbrm, but an active or neuter ' 

tion. They are to called because they have )aid^vili» 
as it were, the signifleatkm proper to theiv fom. : . < 

DsFOBTATtoir, (Let. dspovdsullia). ^8- 

kind of banishment m use among the Bomant, in vhralie' ^ 
of which a condemned person was sent to a foreign 
country^ his estate confiscated, and himself depif^ 
of the rights of a Boman citisen. During the French-, 
revolution, demortation was resorted to in lieu of the 
guillotine, and many political ofi'endera ware in this vray 
got rid of. Th^nuishment has lately been revireOi 
and a number or troublesome persons have been re- 
moved to South America or Algeria. It ranks third 
in ilio order of puniahments ; capital punishment, and 
condemnation to the galleys or public works, for lUie, 
being the two highest. 

Dspobxt, de-poz‘‘it (Lat. deperifam, IVom dopou^ X 
lay down), usually signifles a sum of money which one 
man puts into the hands of another as security for the 
fulfilment of an agreement, or as a part payment in 
advance. Among the Bomans, a denoBitum was any* 
thing which one person put into the hands of another 
to be kept without any remuneration, and to be xe- 
stored whenever demanded. The depositary was not 
bound to take more than ordinary care of the article, 
but ho had to make good any loss occasioned by frandu- 
lent design or gross neglect. To refuse to return a 
deposit involved infamy . The principles of the Boman 
law on this subject have been adopted by most m^m 
nations. 

Darosmow, dep-o-ziaV-un (Lat. depoaUio), tho 
testimony of a witness put down in writing by way of 
answer to iuterrogntorieH exhibited for thist purpose 
in chanoery, &c. Informations upon oath, and the 
evidence of witnesses before magistrates and coroners, 
are reduced into writing in the words used by the 
witnesses, or as nearly thereto as possible. Bvidence 
in tho court of Chancery is taken in written answers 
to interrogatories, which arc also in writing. 

DxrusiTioir, m tho Church of Scotland, is the de- 
priving a clcrgvman of bis eocJesiasticsl dignity and 
of the temporiuities of bis beneiioo, in consequence ot 
immoral or scandalous conduct, or of bolding doc- 
trines contrary to the standards of tho Oburdi. 
Usually, proceedings are commenced in the presbytery 
within whose bounds tho clergyman ofllciates ; but an 
appeal lies against its judgment to the General AIu 
seuibly. lie may afterwards be rc8h>red by the Gene*, 
ml Assembly to bis position as a minister, but he oaunot 
be restored to liis benefice. 

Dxfositb, de-poz'-ita, in Geol., those rocks which 
have been funned by the settling down of matter held 
in suspension in Water. Deposits originate in denuda- 
tion, the forming of riluviura, and tho gradual collec- 
tion of sand, gravel, Ao,, at the mouths of rivera. (Bsc 
Dxlxa.) Deposits are called marine, laooatrine, flu- 
viatile, according to the ciroomatanoei which 
attended their formation. 

DBPdT, de-pof (Fr. dipoi), in MU., the name given 
to any place in which naviJ and nulitary stores are 
deposited ; but it is more particularly applied to the 
town or barracks which form the head-quarters or 
home station of any regiment the main portion cd 
which is serving abroad. Here the records and books 
of the regiment are kept, and one or two reserve com* 
puniiB are stationed, which are called depdt compaBifa)i ' 
Ail recruits and young oiDoera appointM to this re^ 
ment are aent to tho dep6t to be drilled, and to iesen 
their duty before being aent out as rrififorsMKsnts tO . 
the regiment wherever it may be stotioiisd ^ 
The depot system was introduced into the 
service in 1825. 

DarxTVATXOW, den'-ri-voi'-skua (Aom Isit. ^Cr-ond 
privo, I take from), in Bod. Law, ia tao lemoving 
a person from some degree, digi^» ok, ovdbr in tho 


Church, and the depriving him ^ 

preferments. The modee of depriifaiion Aw usna)^ 
reduced to three heads 1. Whore the thing donem, - 
in itself actually xtnU, void, and Inoperative inlaw,-M]|e 
the presentation of a layman to n benefice. ond thiiA^. 
there is no need of any senftenee of deprivation. 8,'.' 
Where the stetnte deqwres that upon the doia{g,.pir 
, omission to do, * certain. aot„ the psrty umU bMiO 
\foeto deprived, thoro is fio need or onv MBtinKri.^ 
Whemriio domgi or the omission to certain acts 
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ftre causes only for drarivation by the ecclesiastlciU 
court, thou there must be sentence of depriraUon. In 
all oauaee of deprivation, vrhere a person ia in oetual 
possession of a oeneflee, these thin^rs maib occur : — 

1. The party must be cited and admonished to appear ; 

2. a oliarf^e must be given ai^ainst him by way of Idml 
or articles ; 3. a competent time must be assigned for 
his proofs and interrogatories; 4. the person ucensed 
shall have the liberty of oounael to defend his cause, 
to except against witnesses, and to bring legal proof 
against them ; and 5. there must be a iblemn sentonce 
read by the bishop, after Jicaring the merits of the 
cause and the pleadings on both sides. Incontinence, 
drunkenness after admonition, and gross scandal, are 
deemed sufllcient grounds for deprivation, when proved 
to the satisfaction of the court ; also disobedience to 
the orders and constitutions of the Church ; conviction 
of treason, murder, or other felony, by a temporal 
court; orofpcijury, either in a temporal or eeulosi- 
astioal court. 

DsruTATioN, dfp-u-iaV-thun (Lat. d^putatin), is a 
nuuibcr of persons seloeted in order to reprcNent the 
views of a larger body or company on any particular 

S uostion, to lay their case before some person of iij« 
nence or in ofttoe, or to act fur them in any particular 
affair. 

BaruiXBR, Chaubieii ot, was, under the 

French monarchy, the lower of the two legislative 
chambers in that iMniutry. It consisted of lllO members, 
vepreiditing the 80 depurlmonts, and holding odlce for 
three years. ISaoli member was required to be at least 
SOyears of age, and to pay aniinally, of direct taxation, 
500 francs. Thifrigbt of oloction vva4 rested in persons 
95 years of age, and paying 20d francs of direct taxa- 
tion; lists of such persons being made out annually by 
the mayors of the several communes, and riwiscd by 
the prefect. Tho Chamber of Deputies was composed 
of tnreo groat divisions.— >tlic rd/rf droif, cuVw //irnr/ie, 
and the O'he cijfedrotf, or right side,' was to 

tho right of the president’s chair, luid consisted of siieh 
members as wore ittelined to support the royal ]ire- 
rogatire. Thu or left side, was occupied j 

by those that usually supported popular measures ; 
while those persons who generully supporieil the I 
ministers oooupieil the rentreti (ernfre droit and ernfre j 
gowcAe). Tho constitutional monarchy and represfoUa- 
live government of Franco being overthrown by tho 
revolution of 18 W, a national assembly was institided, 
the members of which were elected by ballot and a 
suffrage all but nniversul. The at ional A ssembly w as I 
abolished in 1H.51, and tho year following a new* form 
of governmoiit was established. Corresponding to the j 
Chamber of Deputies under tho old regime, is now 
tho Corpi IJffUlaiff, or legislative body, composed of 
261 members, in the proportion of one deputy to about 
every 3!>,0U() electors in each of tho departments. They 
are ohosen for six years by universal suilragc, and each 
member receives an indemnity of 2,50() francs a month 
during tho session. Tho omporor selects the president 
and Tico-presidenls from among the members, and 
has also the right of convoking, adjourning, or dw- 
solving the body. The chamber has no power of 
originating any law, bat merely of discussing and 
voting on such measures as are brought before it. If 
amendments are adopted, they must be soot to the 
oonnoil of state, and no measure can be discussed that 
haanot reeel veil the sanction of that body. The session 
lasts for three months, and, in case of a dissolution, a 
aew one must bo convoked within six months. 

DEt*nTY, rfe/i'-tt-fe, is one who is appointed in the 
plane of another, and who exeroises tho power that 
properly belongs to him. The appointment of a de- 
pnw does not free the principal from responsibiUty. 

Db*by Day, Tmb, i/ee'.Ae, tho second day of the 
Bpsom BBnimeir meeting, when the great race of the 
C«*«r»i«y in the last 
S2l? in June, and b always 

TiSv®”*' i^erby race was insti- 
t^ed by Z'Ord Derby in 1780, and the stakes eonsbt of 
Jfty «•«**» ^ith twenty-dvo forfeit.' At the * 

«trt tl>M» irw. osljr w eutoorlbrn; Jmt th. 

has evOT sinee gro^ rapidly in fame and popu< 
M in rids year (18^) tw number of aubscriben 
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holiday for nearly all the inhabitants of Xiondon; the 
roads between the metropolb and Dpsotn are throngeiT 
from an early hour with every variety of vehicle, and 
tho railway trains are constantly leaving the stationa 
with fresh cargoes of paaseugers for the Downs. It b 
almost impossible to get a horse on the Derby day in 
or about London. The horses that run in the Derby 
must be three years old, and tho course b a mile andn 
half in longth. An imme use amount of money, besideit 
the stakes, is won aud lost annually on the result. The 
Derby of 18B2 was won by Caractacus, and was run ili 
2 minutes 454 seoonds. 

Deubybuiiib Spab, der'-Je-sAser.— In Min., fluor 
spar is popularly known by this name, from tho most 
celebrated iluor spar boiug fonnd at the Blue John 
mine, in Derbyshire. 

Dbukltct, dtr*-e4ikt (Lat. ds, and relinquo, I leave 
or forsake), in Law, is r^term applied to such goods 
as are thrown away <t~ relinquished by the owmer. 

** Property both in land and movables being originally 
acquired by the first taker, — which amounts to a decl^ 
ration that ho intends to appropriate the thing to hb 
own use,— it remains in him, i>y the principles of uni- 
versal law, till such time as he does somo other act 
which shows an intent -i to abandon it ; for then it " 
becomes, naturally sp>' lOg, puhlici Juria once more, 
and IS Imblo to be a;, on appropriated by tho next 
oeeiipant.” In tho chjo of lauds gained from the sea, 
the law' holds, that if this gain be by small and impcr- 
cejdible degrees, it shall go lo tho owner of the laud 
inimcdialeJy bohiiid *, but if it bu sudden tuul con- 
Hidor:<ble, il beli)i»gs, by common law, to tbo crown; 
for II 10 soil, when the sea ilowed o\er it, was priwd 
favie crown projierly, and therefore ought to remain 
HO, though no longer eovored by the sen. In the same 
way, in tho case of an inlauil rising in the seu, it is held 
to be tho property of the crown, though the civil law 
gives It to the lirst oeeupant.— Slepheu's Coj»- 
iMentartrti on the Imws of JCttifland. 

Dkhivatjon, dfr-ii'-iii'-Mhiin (Lat. drrivatiot from 
deriio, I drain oil’), in Med., is applied to the removing 
or drawing away of a disease from its original seat to 
another part by urtifieial means; as by the auplioatkm 
of a blister it/ pleiiniis. Q'ho doctrmea held by the 
earlier idivsieians ou this subject, as that the matter 
of the ilisease was thus drained away through some 
channel, are now quite exploded, 

DiiiiM vTOLoav, der’md’toV’O’je (Or. derma, tho 
skill, and hi/ott, a discourse), is the scienco of the treat- 
ment ul'die sliiu and its diseases. 

DBBMK.srTT>A,der-flf 0 «'-t»-de (Grr.denwtf, ekiu; egihio, 
leal), siiiali beetles of a very destructive charooter. 
Nothing seems too tough for their digestion. Al- 
though obnoxious in many respects, the insects of this 
family aro of infinite service in tho economy of nature, 
by causing the rapid decomposition of animal matter 
into a substance fitted for the iTimrovement of the soil, 
and by their labours, united with those of the Silphtt, 
Necrophori, &o., destroying such iHirtions of these 
remains as arc left untouched by the ilesh-ilies, which 
only consume tbo soft portioos of the carcases."— 
(Tf eg/wood.) The best kuowu of tho dermestes is 
D. eardariuK, or bacon-beetle, a name applied through 
the insect’s real or supposed fondness for bacon. It is 
about a third of an inch in length, and of a dusky 
browu colour, with the upper hadf of tho wing-shells 
osb-coloured, and marked with block spots. 

Dbuxub. {See Sxix.) 

Dskbicx, der'-rik, a temporary- crane, oonsistiog 
of a spar supported by stays and guysv oarxying a pur- 
chase for loading or nnloading goods on sh^faoard. 
Tho derrick is an invention ox Mr. Bishop, an Aine* 
rican. Derricks have been used for a considmbla 
time in America as lifting powers i they have been 

{ iroved very expeditive and economical. One of the 
argest ever made was constructed by tho Thames Iron 
Bhipbuilding Company. It is a ffiiatiBg derrick, and 
consists of a flat-bottomed vessel 270 fcfet long and fiU 
feet across the beam. Il is propoUad by bucket-pad- 
dto floats, and can be moved at the sate of four miloa 
an hour. From the deck riseaan ii^on tripod 80 feet 
high, on the top of which a boom 120 feetlong revolves. 
Above the boom is the king-posU a oontmuaihm of the 
tripod, 50 feet high. Ten lourfmd Idoeks are attached 
ta one ann of the boom, and the ehaiai attached to 
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these «re pused across the hiaa-post over the other 
end of the boom, and down in we vessel, vrhere thev 
are connected with two powerful steam-enffines. i. 
body weighing 1.000 tone can' not only be lifted by this 
powerM crane, but can bo transported from place to 
place. 

DKBTisn, dtr'-eiih (PeniaD, a poor person), is em< 
ployed like the corresponding Arabic word fakir, to 
aeuote a particular class of persons in Moslem coun< 
tries, resembling in many respects the monks of Ohria 
tendom. There are many different brotherhoods and 
orders of dervishes, who are gonanillv' named after 
their founders; and, according to tradition, ihoir origin 
dates from the earliest times of Islam, hut ihov pro- 
bably arose at a much later period. They mostly live 
in richly-ondowed eouveuts called Tekkije or Cliaugab, 
and are under a chief, who has the title of sheik or 
nir, •. e. elder. They are generally allowed to msirry, 
but are obliged- to sleep one or two nights a week in 
the convent of their order. Among some of the orders 
a part of their religious exercises couaists in dancing 
and turning round with great velocity, while others 
subject their bodies to the most- cruel tortures. 

, Though they seem generally to load very worthless 
lives and to practise the grossest immoralities, yet 
they are regarded with great awe and vencratiou by 
the people. 

DesCABT, det-leanV (8p. diseaw/e), a term formerly 
used to express the art of composing in parts. By 
Hubuld, Odo, Guido, und others, it was enmloycd to 
signify concord and harmony of sounds. iUcscaDt is 
of three hinds ; viz., PtUiu detcant, which is synony- 
mous with simple couDlerpoint ; Figuratire deacant, 
which is less restrained, and includes the relief of dis- 
cords; and DoubU deacant, which denotes that urrnnge- 
raent of the parts which will allow the trohlu or utiv 
high part to be converted into the bass, and vife verad. 
This term is also employed to imply a melodious dis- 
play of notes exteiuyioraneousl}’ played or sung to any 
given bass, as well us to denote the Inghest part in the 
score, viz., the soprano, or highest femah^ voice. 

DssckWT, de^aenf (Lat. dracenaua; Fr. dmi'eut, in 
which way the t erm is usually spelt in nil old law-books;, 
the title whereby a man, on the death of his unuestor, 
obtains the jnljcritnuoo as heir-at-law. The term iti- 
horitance is sometitneS used in the same sense, although 
It properly signifies that which is, or may be, luhcriteil 

S f descent. Descent is dclined in the inleriiretatioii 
ause of the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. lOiJ, as '* the tiilo to in- i 
borit lands by reason of cousanguiiiity, as well when 
the heir shall be an anoestnr or collateral relation, us 
where be shall bfi a child or other issue." Inhcnlanecs, 
•hereditaments, things which nuiy be taken by licscont, 
are various. The crown is the principal of ihosu, the 
descent of which diflers in one essential point from 
that of a private inheritance. When a king has no 
sons, the eldest daughter takes tlie whole 6f the inhe- 
ritauco, in exclusion of the younger sisters. Dignities 
and honours, such as baronies and other peerages, are 
descendible according to the limitations con turned in 
the patents by which they were created. (A're Iljiia, 
ItillimiVAKCB.)-- Bef. Fngliak Cgclajpadia, sect. ArU 
and Sciences, art. Descent. 

DitscuiPTioir, dea-krip'-ahun (Lat. deacriptio, from 
de, and acribo, I write), ui Literary Composition, is the 
placing of objects in a clear and proper light befoi'e the 
reader ; a matter of so great diUlculty, and requiring 
each high and varied powers, that many critics regard it 
as a test of genius. When we consider the great qualiil- 
catfpna that are necessary to excellence here, it is not 
to be wondered at that ire find so few writers distin- 
guiahed for great descriptive powers. **The best 
desoribers,’* says Blair, ** are simple and concise. They 
aet before us such features of an object as on the first 
view strike and warm the fancy ; they give tis ideas 
which a statuary or a painter could lay hold of and 
work after them, which is one of the strongest and 
moat detdsive tests of real merit of desoriution." 
Objeota ought to be painted so accantely as to lorm in 
me mind distinct and lively images. Useless ciroum- 
stanoes ongfat to be anppressed, becanse they load the 
narration; but if a dreumsianoe be neoessary, how* 
ever alight, it cannot be desoiibed too mmateiy. In* 
fsriot imters are eontinnally striving to ealiven thdr 
ittbjeet by elaggeration and a prafuse naa of thper- 




latives, whiob nnfortnnateljF has the eontiwy eftbeito 
What is intended, and the reader is led by contrast to 
think more meanfy of the eohjeet than probilb)f w 
deserves. A prudent man. In writing as in whlklngk 
husbands his strength, and reserves ufa strongest eat* 
pressiouB for the most important pointo of his narraUvo. 
Beasous that are known to every one ought to 1>e taken 
for granted ; the expression of them is ohUdish, and 
interrupts the progress,— a supevfimty of woraa 't« 
always a great nitisauce in narration. Abstractor 
general terms ate always to be amided. Soxnetihiea a 
single circumstance, nuppily introduoed, has more 
power than the most laboured description. The worda 
selected should correspond with the ideas they are in* 
tended to convey,— -an elevated subject requiring an 
elevated style, a familiar subject a plain atylo, ond a 
scrioQB suliject a serious stylo. A writer ox gcuiuiia 
not apt to clothe a high sabjeoi in low words ; out it is , 
more common to find the expression raised above tk^ 
lone of the subject. Deaoription addressed to 
imagination is susceptible of the highest Ornaments 
that Boumting words and figurative cxprossioUdCan 
bestow upon it. Writers of genius, sensible ihas the 
ere is the best avenue to the heart, represent overy* 
thing as passing in our sight, and from readera or 
hearers, translurm us into spectators. ** The fovee of 
language," says Lord Kanies, *' consists in raising 
coiuplcto images, which transport the reader, as by 
magic, into tlic place of the important action, and 
convert him into a spectator, bolioldingovery thing that 
passes. The narrative in an epic poem ought to rival 
H picture in the liveliness and accuracy of its represen* 
tatious: no circnmstHium must bo otujited that tends 
to make a complete pititure, because an imperfect image, 
as well us any other imperfect conoeutiou, is oold and 
uninteresting." There is no species of composition into- 
which description does nut enter in some shape ; but 
there aro few coiniiositions of any length that eun bo 
culled purely descriptive. In descriptive poetiy the 
highest cxortioiiR of genius may ho displayed. ** De* 
scription," says Blair, *' is the great test of a poct'a 
miugmatioa;" iind in tho ** seleelion of circuinst Alices 
lies the great art of picturesque description.** They 
ought iiut to be vulgar und common, such as are apt.to 
be pai>Nc.d by witbont remark, but such as may catch 
the luiicy anti draw tho attention. All the ciroutti* 
Htanofs oiNjiJoycd ought to bo uniform and of a piece, 
and ought to be sucu as parUculnrize the object de* 
Bcribt-d and mark it strongly. “ This happy tidcut,** 
say.s Blair, ** is chiclly owing to a strong loiiigiuatiou, 
which first receives a lively impression of the object, 
and ilitm, by employing a proper selectiou of cii'cum* 
stances in uescribiiig it, transmits that impressioa i& 
its full force to the 'aaginiitiou of others.** 

Ds.sxbt, dejd-art (Lai. deaertua, deuortc^ solitaiy), 
a wsjtc or large tract of barren oountry. The term is 
applied very vaguely, but is more particularly app^ 
priated to saudy and stony plains. According to Dr. 
Ami BouC, in a memoir conimunicatdd to the Assoeia- 
iion of German Naturalists at Oratz, in 1343, dMcrts, 
properly so called, always point out the site of a Ivgo 
gulf or inland sea. Tbeae large sheets of water have 
now entirely disappeared, but they are of a coiupara- 
tively recent geological epoch. Deserts are distin* 
guished by diDereni uames in various parts of the earth. 
The term desert is more particularly applied to the waste 
tracts of Africa und Arabia. Those in Asia, laapedafo 
iu Thibet and Tartary, are called steppes. In ftontn 
America, the large plains, rank with vagetatiem hnt 
unfit for human settlements, are callea llanos, panuHiis, 
and silvas, or desurt-fprests. The wide-stretching 
plains of North America are called prairies imd savan* 
ushs. The desert of Sahara is the most ftHBOBS of the 
properly so-called deserts. It stretebes almost without 
a break from Cape Nun, on th a nOrth«weii^ eoast of 
Africa, eastward to the banks of the Nile. Ls aome 
parts of this desert, as at Tegasza. rook-tilt as wkjto 
M snow extends in vast beds beneaOia stcatipn of xe^ 
j^m only tails between July and October, and thetMlh 
plains are tenanted by lioua, pi^tlievs, aqd sexpdhtm 
often of a monstrous siae. (Che oatrioh is also fooAa 
in numerous flookii. and a faw monk^s and apfolojaM 
pick up a aunty allowiiiGe of food, ifera sad thupu 
often at great aistanees,n» a few small ferfiitail^ 
csUpdyoosft, which Hrreasiestingi^laGeafottliamer* 
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ohftnlei. who tr 4 Tol on camols« honee ctlled **the «bips iudioated by dotted lines. A plan ia Riven for every 
of the desert." floor of n batldioR, from the bMement upwards, and 

DjiKKuiKK, d€-zef^-tet (Lat. deMrere, to abandon) , in the exterior of tbe roof is also represented in this man- 
Mar. and Mil., the name applied to any soldier or sailor ner. The elevations show the outline of the front, 
who ahncondit from his ship or regiment for the purpose back, and sides of the building, and the frindows, 
of avoiding the duties wbioh ho has consented to dis* doors, projections of chimneys, and all the ornament- 
charge lor a certain period. Desertion is punished by ation that mav be introduced; such aa string-courses, 
imprisonment and flogging; but the number of lasbes dressings of the doors and windows, cornices, enta- 
allowed to bo awarded by court-martial is not to exceed blatures, balconies, The sections are represent- 
flfty. It involves the loss of additional pay and pen- ations of the interior on a vertical plane, supposed to 
Sion, good-conduct money and stripes, and rank as pass through the building from top to bottom, on any 
non-com missioned ofUccr. If a soldier or tailor is line indicated on the ground plan. They show the 
'Vierely absent without leave for a short period, the thickness of the floors, the height of rooms, the height 
Arcaoh of discipline committed does unt amount to and form of doors and fireplaces, the profiles of cor- 
sIcBerlinn, and i's punished by loss of pay for the time nices, domes, and skyliglfts, as well as that of the roof; 
rto is absent, and oouflncment in barracks or extra the direction of staircases, Ac. Details, or parts at 
drill. Any one who induces a soldier nr sailor to desert large, are representations of the horizontal and ver- 
is liable to penal servitude for life. The crime of do- ticai sections of different rooms and parts of the 
sertiou was formerly punished by death; and it. is only building on a larger scale thon that which is used fur 
since 18(Ml that the oustom has been abandoned of the genernl plan : they are also drawings of any cm-- 
branding the deserter on the breast or ehouldor with bellislmient. that may be introduced, and are noces- 
tbe Igttor D. sary to make their intended form intelligible to the 

DKBKiiTioiT,de**er'‘‘siitt«iinMarriage.— Till recently, workmen, 
the law of ISngland innde no provision for a wife's Dksign, is an expression employed in the Fine 
obtaining redress for wilful desertion by her husband ; Arts to signify the rei»‘caenl ation of any form or 
hut by 20 A 21 Viot. o. 85, and 21 A 22 Yict. c. 108, combination of objects, tlier in simple outline or in 
desertion by cither spouse is madtMt ground of judicial colour. It is applied d.scriminately to anything of 
sepataliou, and provision is matle for the prol rctioii of this kind, from the si -'toll of any simple object or 

I roperty acquired by a wife who has been deaeried. elementary form, that may bo represented by a few 
n Beotland, one of the spouses wilfully deserting the strokes of the pencil, to the elaborate combications 
Other may flrst be sued for odheroiiee, after one year; required for the intricate pattern of a shawl or any 
and, after four years from the time of desertion, may other similar produotiou of the loom, as well as to the 
bo divorced by ilie Court of Session. composition of a picture, or group of flgures, or the 

Dxsxcoatiok, df»*ik‘kaV‘»hnn (Lat. dr, and sirrn, I form of any work of art, whether useful or nrnameiitul. 
dry), in Chein.'— Bodies are generally dried iti two The most exquisite designs, with reference to attitude, 
ways, •— by snbmiiiiDg them to heat, moro or loss elegunee of form, and force of expression, are consi- 
gontlo, or PT inclosing thorn in a receiver, wifh con- dored to exist in the works of the old Greek sculptors 
centrated oil of vitriol or chloride of calcium. The and the best Italian roasters of the medieval period, 
latter process is resorted to when heat would cause such as the marbles of tlie Purthnnon, the cartoons of 
the decomposittOD of the body acted upon. UuHaelle, and the slatues of Michael Angt>lo ; but 

DKSlDKRXtuiir, df~siii-e-rai'‘tum (Lut., wished for), there are modern painters who are in no way inferior 
denotes somelhiiig that is wanted to the ooiiiplctness to the old musters in design and power of conception; 
of a tiling, or to prtmioto the advniiccineut of any in proof of which may be mentioned Mr. Frith's wou- 
object. derful painting known as *' The Knilwiiy Station." 

DKsraK, dc-cine^ (Lat. I mark ont), denotes. Design, Schools ok. — The government schools of 

in a general sense, an intention, scheme^ or plan of design that are established in various parts of the 
action, and in the Arts is applied to the idea or plan country, in connection with the Central Training 
in the mind of the artist widen he attempts to embody School at South Kensington, which ^as oriunally 
or represent in some visible form to the minds of opened at Somerset lloiisn in 1837, are intended to 
others. JSvery work of design may be considered impart a knowledge of drawing and a taste for tho 
either in relation to the art that nroifiieed it or to the fine arts to the great bulk of the people, and more par- 
end that it is intended to servo. \Vhat is done with a ticularly to tho-se who are employed as artisans and 
view to some efl'cet that is to follow, is said to bo the designers in manufuctaring establishments of all kinds, 
result of design ; and from tho adaptation of means to It was the intention of the originators of the scheme 
ends that wo observe in nature, we are led to conclude to confine their operations entirely to the latter class ; 
that they are tho worlx of an intcUigunt designer. For but it was soon discovered that the public generally 
the nrgiiinents that lu'e employed to prove the being would not appreciate beauty and symmetry of form 
of a God from tbe evidences of design that are to be and proportion, and harmony of colour, in otgects of 
seeu ill nature, sec Fairy’s Ifttfural Theologv; tho every-day use, before means had been taken to teach 
Bridgevrater Trettfueii ; and the Burnett Brise Btieage, the people the general aud rudimentary principles of 
Design, in Arch.., the name given to a sot of geu- art, and inspire them with a desire for that which is 
metrical drawings drawn to a certain scale, ropiesent- pleasing to tho eye, whether in household furniture, 
ing the difforont sides, interior, and extent, of any paper-hangings, earthenware, or materials for tho 
building, in such a manner that it can be erected by a attire of the person, in preference to the oglr, un- 
builder in exact oonfoniiity with tho original idea or shapely, and staring art-productions of the IStli and 
conception of the architect. When the building is early part of the 19th century. It was sdso found, 
small, those arc taken as working drau ings, but if it bo that however Englishmen might excel iu the manufac- 
uf great size and extent, working drawings are made taro of everjrtbing in which strength and utility are 
from them fur the use of the builder on a larger scale, required, they were far behind the flench and other 
Tiioy are intended to show the proportions and outline continental nations in ornamental and decorative mrt, 
of the retpiired building, and in them the principles of and did not apparently understand that stabflity'und 
perspective, aud light and shade, arc disregarded en- usefulness could be combined with elegance of form 
tirely as regards the former, and almost entirely with and pleasing colouiiiig ; and it was a knowledgie of 
respect to the latter. The various parts of an archi- this, and an earnest desire to remedy this palpable 
teeturM design for any building are respectively deficiency in English art, that led the late Frinoe Con- 
termed 'plan, “elevation,'* •‘sootion," aud "de- sort to conceive and mature the idea of the Great 
tails. The^lan shows the shape of the building and Exhibition of 1851, to which the establtabmest of tlio 
the otea wbicb it is to cover ; it may be termed with schools of design may be considered, in some degree, 
propriety a horizontal section of the building; it shows to have been » stepping-stone. At all events, the 
the ^«tion ot the w^s of the rooms, and their re- productions of British workmen iu the International 
^Qcttve thickness ; the situation of rooms and pas- Exhibition of 1862 have shown that the lessons learnt 
with regftM toeach other, and indicates the in these schools and the Exhibition of 18IHL have not 
raorluces required for doors, windowe, flre-placea, been lost; and the interiors of our dweUinga show that 
^^““^^****^ artisans are giving forms and onmnieAt to the 

wecoloiured, while the outpaces ore left pUin, and articles they produce^ toitsMe to Che purposes for 
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wbiehthey are intended ; and that people are begin- 
uing to lee that it ie more consonant with leaeon to 
nee e carpet flgnred with a geometrical pattern rather 
than gaud^ bnoobes of flowera; and that thO'Cye is 
Jl^tter satisfied to rest on a jug of aimple deeign and 
colour, Whose onilme ia formed of graceful cnrvM, 
than on one of that squat bulging form in blue and 
white, or two shmles of brown, ornamented with un* 
couth figures in bsa-relief, or the unmeaning willow 
pqttem, which was tUo stereotyped fashion, both as 
iV regards shape and decoration, ibr jugs of all kinds 
r some thirty or forty years since. The schools of de- 
sign are under the control of the Science and Art 
Departmei.'t of the Coiuniitteo of Council on PJduca- 
tiun, and the oHicc,<i of the department, and the Cen- 
tral Training School for the United Kingdom, ore in 
Cromwell Hoad, South Kensington. To this school 
both male and female students, that are duly qualified, 
are admitted, and partly maintained at the expense of 
the government while passing through the prescribed 
course of study. When they are fully competent, 
they receive cortitioaies, and are sent as teacliors to 
local schools in connection with the central establish- 
meut. Teachers in these local schools receive grants 
from govcrnnient, in addition to their iuconio, iu pro- 
portion to the success of their pupils at the annual 
inspection and oxanuiiHtion, when medals and prizes 
arc awarded to the most deserving and cihoient. A 
school of art muy be fiiuuded in any loenUty in con- 
nection with the contr.Hl school, proMilod that suitable 
premises can be obtained, at the public expense, the 
go\ enimeut, in some cases, bearing as much us one- 
fourth of tlie total coat when iiewbuiUlitiKS are erected 
for the purpose. It is also requisite that there be five 
public schools for tho poor, in which the master re- 
commended by the department can give instruction, 
I or 500 poor childn*u in the district, who must be taught, 
if it bo desired, free of expense. Pupil teachers in 
Ifatioual and British schools are also entitled to re- 
ceive instriietiou ut a low charge ;• utid an ovtming class 
must be held three times a week, ut which any person 
can receive lostrucliou in drawing for a sum not to 
exceed sixpence weekly. Successful students af tho 
local schools send their drawings for eoinpetition to 
the central school, wrheu quecirs prizes and medals arc 
awarded bi those who excel iu any particular branch 
of art. Each school obtains drawings, works of art, 
or apparatus, tqthe amount of i;ld, tor every queen’s 
prize or medal ub<uiiit<d by the jiupils who Lave stu- 
died there. Every school of art niav borrow boohs, 
drawings, and works of art from the niusenm and 
library at South Kensington; and any niechanics’ or 
working man's institute can obtaiu assistance in the 
purchase of drawing models and casts for the purposes 
of instrootion. 

Bssihx, de*ziTe\ is an aflection of the mind cxciied 
by the view or the contemplation ot any desirable good 
which is not in our possession, but which we are soli- 
citous to obtain. Tbere is room for difi'erence of 
opinion as to tho number of our desires that are ori- 
ginal; but that certain of them are primarily inherent 
ID our nature, srarcely admits of doubt. (Hee Ethics.) 

Bmbuooiuk, (Gr. d€svno»y abend, in al- 

lusion to the stamens being joined), in Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to<tho nat. ord. Leffumiuota. Some of 
tho tropical species are romarkable lor the periodical 
movements of Ibeir leaflets. In J). gttran»f a native of 
India, the leaf is trifohatc, the ternunal leaflet being 
much larwr tbon the two lateral ones. When exposed 
to the influence of a bright light, the largo leaflet be- 
eomen moire or less bomontal; but, on the approach 
of evening, it falls downwards. The lateral JeafletM 
are in constant motion during fhe heat of the day, 
edvancing by their edges towards the large terminal 
leaflet, and then retreating towards the base of tho 
common petiole. This movement takes place first on 
one side and then on the otheri so that the point of 
each leaflet describes a circle. As these movements 
resemble those of the arms of the old semaphore tele- 
graphs, the plant has been named the telrgrapb-plant. 
Ko satisfsotocy explanation of the cause of tnie ex- 
traordinary 'movements of the leaflets baa yet been 
given. 

Bssroiiax, (Gr. master), in 

^ I'ol.i is a form of governmeut ia which the sopceme 
601 




K ^wer is vested ia the baadt of oaO arho is intMOiMl* 
e or nnoontroUod by otheM. The term i$ yirodiilMI 
firom the Greeks, among vrhom it denoted that kind of 
relationship that subsists between a master and his 
slaves. As « master had unlimited and Uncontrolled 
power over Ilia slaves, governing more by haralmetii 
than conciliatory measures, and viewing them only an 
intended to servo his own ends ; to a despotic form txf 
government was regarded as one where we sovermga 
bad unlimited power over the lives and fortunes of hit 
subjects. But this idea of a despotism is one which 
could never have any existfoce in fact. Ifo sovereigif 
has ever been so absolute or despotic as that he eoiud 
carry out his wishes with a total disregard to everyone 
else. His power actually denends upon his having the 
support of a large body ot his subjects ; and ho if 
compelled to act so os to carry along with him theiv 
approval, or, at any rate, not to go in opposition to 
their wishes. The most absolute monarch that f vcf 
lived could not openly seise the property of a subjeet# 
or put him to deatli, without assigning some colourabto 
grounds fur so doing; for such an net would undoubt- 
edly endanger bis crown. The existence of an absolute 
government, when carrying out oppressive moasures, 
depends upon its being able to oouoeol or pervert 
the real facts of the ease. Despotic rulers fuel their 
dependence upon public opinion much more than those 
whose power is m some measure limited ; and it is this 
that leads them to lay restrictions upon freodom of 
speech and of the press. According to some, a despotism 
niay include any number of individuals governing for 
their own individual interests, to the exclusion of those 
of the whole community. 

Debtiny, des'-tin-fi 1 Lut. deftino^ I fix or appoint), 
is an apjiointcd or preiieteriiiined state or ooudition; 
the necessary and unalterable course of events pre- 
determined by a superior Being. A belief in destiny 
or late has been held by ulinost ovory people in every 
time, and has been usually incorporated in their reli- 
gious beliels. Among the ancients it was regarded as 
a power superior both to gods and men, governing all 
things irresistibly ; for, according to Seneca, the Hultr 
ot all things, m writing the l>ook of destiny, prescribed 
the limits of his own power. According to the Stoios, 
destiny is a certain arrangement of events which follow 
each oilier of absolute necessity, there being no power 
able to interrupt their connection; and hence every 
mun ought with patience to submit to his fate, which 
no ciTorl on his part could possibly avert. (/^Tes Fate.) 
The doctrine is also held by many persons in the Chris- 
(mu church. (See Fkxuxsti nation, Fbee Will.) 

Dlsthuctionistb, dee-truk'-ehun-iite (from IfOt. ds- 
elrnof 1 destroy), in Theok, is a name given to such aa 
liold a Lind of middle scheino between universal re- 
storation and endless nordition, or who maintain that 
the wicked shall neither be for ever miserable nor 
finally saved ; but that, after ttudergoing an awful suf- 
feriug proportioned to their crimes, they shaU be 
utterly anmliilatcd. This doctrine, tney maintain, ia 
implied in tho scriptural word death, which they hold 
denotes a termination of suflisring; and that eternal 
death js simply snniiiilation. Though there is appa- 
rently BO little reason for this view, yet it has been 
eutcriained by some able ubcologiana. 

Desvauxxacbe;, (/at-voxe-s-oi'-ss-s, in Hot., the Brit- 
tlewort fani., a uat, ord. of monocotyledunoua filants, 
in the sub-class Feiuloidea. They are small, sedgedikO 
herbs, with setaceous sheathing leaves. They ore 
natives of Australia and tho South -Sea Islands. 

Detaoiixxnt, de-iateh-ment (Fr. dHaehet, to UO- 
fabten), in Mil., the term applied to any body of troops^' 
whether large or small, sent from an army, dirisioo^ 
brigade, regiment, or company, for tha performance 
of some special service. Large detoehimirit, conant- 
ing of cavalry, infautry, and artillery, almoat forming 
a separate army, may be sent from ua main body to 
create a diversion, and attract aitentien to oome par- 
ticular point; to carry on the siegd of any fortresej 
to protect lines and bases of operation, or to act on 
those of the enemy ; to prevent .the junetion of tvfO- 
separate detachments of the enimy ; to capture or 
protect a convoy ; or to oot oil the flow or rear of an 
enemy on tlie field of battle. 

DwrsBosiraa, de-ter'-jfenfs (Let. deUtijo, X tripe 

away), is a name given, to such medirinesoseieeima 
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and remove viicid liiuuou^ ndkeriagr to and obatruofc- ing pronusni made to them by Ood. which lie would * 
ing the vessels ; also Buoli appliostioiM as cleanse foul assuredly perfom if they did not frustrate his do- 
Tilcers. mercy by their own wilful obstiaaoj. That 

DKTBRinirATrox,de*for-intWi'>«AM»(Lat.), inMed., oo person might thereaftor plead ignorance of tha 
is applied to Uie excossive flowing of the blood to any divine law, he oommanded that it should be read to all 
part ; us a determination of blood to the bead, Ho. the people at the end of every eeveuth year | and coii« 
DsxiMUSy d 9 t'-in»ue (Lut. iletiMHdo)^ in Law, is the eluded nis mluiaterial labours among them by a most 
nsmeof a writ which lies against one who, having goods beautiful ode, and by giving bis lieoediotion to thw 
delivered to keep, refuses to restore them. several tribes. In the last chapter, which is commonly' 

DxtoxATixa VowuBB, dei'^O’nai^twfj pow'^der (Lat. ascribed to Joshua, we have an account of the last days 
def one, I thunder; Kr. pouJre, powder), a term applied of Hoses; how, from the top of Mount Nebo, he 
to certaiu.cunibinatiou8 of substaueca which dutouate surveyed the promised land ; and then, having died 
or fulminate by alight friction, by heat, or by electn- in Moab, was buried by God himself, so that no one 
city. Amongst these may be mentioned the ammo* knew his tomb. This book ooniains only ouo prophecy 
niurets of gold and silver and the fulminates of silver relative to the Messiah, but a number of very remark* 
and mercury. In most cases of detonating lumders, ablo predictions relative to the future of the Jeas.— 
decomposition is the result of detonation ; tiius, am* £«/*. Horne's Introduction to the Holy Scripiurot, 
monioret of gold is separated into metollio gold and 1 )sutxuopatbic, du'-U-ro-paik'-ik (Gr. deuteroe, 
other producu. Iodide of nitrogen, a detonating pow- second, and pathon, suliuring), is applied in Med. to' 
der, resolves itself into iodine, wliich appears as a an aliection induced in a part througli sympathy with 
violet vapour t and nitrogen, which assumes a gaseous the port originally alTectea ; as, where the stomach is 
fVirm. A mixture of 3 parts of nitre, 2 of dry carbonate disturbed through a wound in the head, 
of potash, and 1 of sulphur, forms a detonating pow* Dbdtoxidk, {(It. deutero*^ second, end 

der. If a small quantity of this compound be heated oxide) ^ in Chain., the oxide of a motul eontainiug a 
on a metallio plate to about it blackens, fuses, doubio dose of oxygen The word is, huw- 

aud explodes with muoh violence, in conHequeuco of over, inure generally o 1. This reroiirk applies lo all 
the rapid action uf the sulphur upon tlio nure. and the compounds commeuci , with the word deuio. 
sudden evolution of iiitrugon and carbonic acid. Deto- _ Hel'Tzia, de-ut'-ee-i . in Bot., ageii. ul plants helong- 
nating powders are much used in the mniiuiacture of ing tothenat. ord. The leaves of sorue 

perouasiou-eaps. specips, p8)tpoially those of D. ncahra, are covered with 

JDsvs XX MACitiXA, dc'-Ks eke muV-kin-ii (Lnt., a beuutitul scales ;'henec, from their roughness, they are 

S od from the raacliiue), is an o,vpn*s.siou borrowed from used in Japan fur polishing purposes. 

ke ancient stage, it being nsuul uiuong the aneient l)KVXi.orur.XT. (iVer Tuvsiouiov.) 

Greeks, when there was any diiliciiltv in bringing the DKyivnoPMENTTuBOBT, de-iei'-op meot iAe'-o-re (Fr* 

S lot to a satisfactory conulusioii, to have recourse lo to develop ; t/teV/ne,tbeory),Btbeoryori- 

asaistoucoofadeity, wUownaiet dowiiinaiuiicbiue giniilly propounded by the author uf a work entitled 
for that purpose. In the modern drama, when a person ** Vestiges of the ^ilttu^ul History of Creation," pub- 
or incident la arbitrarily introduced in order to bring lished in the year 1811. In this work the author tirst 
about the dduouemout, this is called n deue cx Muehimt. stub's that animal and veiretable life have progroiised 
-*The rich old uncle who comes home unexpectedly gradually on the globe. With regard to niiimul life, 
from the West Indies, and rescues ins scapegrace and arguing from fossil remains, ho places the order or 
nephew from his pecuniary ombarmssinents, is a ileity progression us follows ; — First, an era of invertebrate 
.of this stamp. The expression is also by aii.iiogy some* uiiinmls ; second, a period during which ilsbes were the 
times applied to the mode m which some philosophers only \ertebruto form of being; then a period when 
attempt to account for facta which they esnnot explain reptiles were seen in addilion, but without birds or 
by any kuown law; viz., by thu luterveuUou of super* niuninialiu; next u time when the last were added, but 
natural agency. ‘ without man ; and ilimlly, the present era, in whioh 

HBtrTBMO-CATroBiCAt, dn'-te^ro («.e., belonging to that master species has existed ni supreumey over all. 
the second canon), a term applied by llonisii Cutliolio Taking creation, then, as a broad course of progressive 
writers to what is oomuionly termed bv rrotestiiiita organization, the theory of development is thus set 
the Apocrypha, or the Apocryphal books of the Uld forth: — All uuimal and vegetable organisms commence 
Testament. They receive their riitine from their being with a simple cell, of whiuh it is impossible in anyeaso 
regarded os inspired, but not of the same authority as to tell 1u what form it is destined to advance. A series 
the canonical books proper. of ebunges takes place, by the careful examination of 

l)B[rTBaONOMT^</M*if<;r*o/»'<o-Me(Gr.(fcafem«,second, which it is possible to delerininc to which class the 
and ftemos, law), is the llfth book of the Old Testaniont future animal or vegetable will belong. According to 
and the last of what is termed the J'entateuch. This the theory as enunciated by Von Biir, a hetero* 
book was written by Moses shortly before his death, geneoiis, or special structure, arises out of one more 
and embraces a period of il\e or six weeks of the homogeneous or general, umltbis by n gradual change." 
fortieth year of the jouriioyings of the children of At the same time it is contended that the embryo of 
Israel in the wilderness. He speaks with the utlectiou each grade of being passes through the general coodi* 
and solicitude of uu old roan soon to die, and with a tions of the embryos of the grades beneath it. In an 
freedom, boldness, and vehemence which none could embryo of the vertebrate sub-kingdom can be traced 
bare used but one who had done so much for the the change which will determine whether it will belong 
people whom he addressed, and one who was an \ sourly to the iish, reptile, bird, or mammal class. In an eiu* 
desirous for its future welture. The tone of tbo law bryo of the mammal class, the oharacters of the par- 
fidla here considerably in the background, and the in* ticuJar order are next determined ; and afterwards 
dividuality of the lawgiver and his peculiar relation to those of the family, genus, species, sex, and iodividuaL 
the people stand out more prominently. He is taken in succession. As an illustration, — *' Tnereisnoesseu* 
up with their inward concerns and future fate, laying tial didereiice between the vertebral eolamn of the 
before them the good effects that will follow the ob> early embryo of man aud that of an adibrro fiidi ^ the 
aervMoe of the law, and the evil consequeunes that evolution of the nervous centres begins, in both, on the 
will infallibly result from its neglect. Moat of those same plan ; so also does that of the oirculating appti* 
to whom it was more immediately addressed had not ratna.^' Comparing the chaliges through wlueh the 
seen many of the wonders of God, or hod been too embryo passes, with the history of the general life of 
young to underatand them ; and hence the sacred his* the globe, a strong similarity in the plan is to be ob- 
ri S* u* j ^ recapitulating the various mercies served in the individual life of every one of the forme 
wnion bestowed upon them and their fore- of organized beings which now people it. There ha» 

tatn^^m tbeir departure out of Keypt, — tbeviotories been a sueoession from inverteorate to vertebrate: 
which, by divine oMist wee, they had obtained over from the fish to the reptile,* from the reptile to the bird 
their eiwnues,— thoir reWliun, ingratitude, and chas* and mammal; in the mammal finally to man.' Having 
use^nu. The morm. MroiuoniiU, and judicial laws brought forward examples and proofs from tbie part of 
editions and esplanatioDB ; and the argument, the following hypothesis is put forth. 

Um people are wged to obedieuce iu the most affec- Tliat a otemioo-cleotric operation, by whioh germkml 
(vmate inanAer, nom the ^maideratiou of the endear- vesicles wen produced, wu the first pfaeaQuenofi ia 
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or^auie orontioii, and that the aeontid wta an adTance 
of these through a eucceasion of higher grades, and 
• variety of nuMhfioatlons, in aocordanoa with lawa of 
the aame absolute nature as those by which the Al> 
mighty rules the physical department of nature. The 
theo^ of dovelopment was strongly and abW opposed 
by Mr. Hugh Miller, Professor Sedgwick, Dr. Mitch- 
cock, and others, who argued that it was immoral and 
anti-Christian to doubt the geuerally received theory of 
creation by law; namely, that every event in nature 
takes place by fixed and not by progressive law. 
NoCwirlistanding the strong opposition the theory has 
received, it has gained many supporters. Since the 
rear 185ib when Mr. Darwin published his Origin of^ 
Species by ^fatnral Seleciiou,'' the subject has excited ' 
much attention. In this work Mr. Darwin brings for- 
ward an hyjiothesis of the becoming of new species, 
founded uu the modifiability of which animals arc seen 
to be capable under Inrerding. The principal sugges- 
tion in the work is, that in the struggle for existence 
among the multitudes of animals, any variety which 
was boiler adapted for the oircumstanoea than Its coin- 

S anions, would live and increase while the others 
ecliued. lie thus truces all animals back to four or 
' five primitive typos, rejecting the theory of develop- 
ment, and referring all the imouomcna to an advancu 
or improvement in progress. — llosuies the works re- 
ferred to, see JSxplunalioni/t a Sequel to Veetigee, ^‘e.; 
aud7C'iin&ur/;A Review, April, IBUO, art. Darwin ou the 
Origin of Species. 

Dkvicx, de-viee' (Modimv. Lat. tUviea,tL design), the 
name given to any emblem selected b} it person, family, 
or body of men, to servo us a mark of distiuetiun. 
The del ice is often aeconipauied by a motto, and is 
similar in purpose to the crust, or any charge in a coat 
of arms. It diirered, however, from the family crest 
of the bearer, in having some eliiirnctoristic in lillusion 
to his name, character, or some enterprise in which he 
was implioatod or about to engage. The cross, iti a 
variety of forms, was the common device of the Cru- 
saders; the sprig of broom {planta geuUla) w'us tbo 
dexieo of the PhiutugenetH ; the red and while rose, 
respectively, were tho devices of the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster ; wliile the rose and portcullis, and 
rose and crown, wore the emblems of the house of 
Tudor. 

Dj-.vtL, dev’-l (Gr. diaholnn^ faLso accuser ; licb. 
adversary), is the name comuiunly given in tlio 
JNew Testament to tho arch-lieuJ, who la represeutod 
as being in constant opposition to God, aud the ruler 
of a host of evil spirits like himself. OrigiiiuUy created 
good, ho and his followers fell into siii, and so became 
wicked and malicious. Bctaiuing many of his ongiual 

J ualities, he becuTiio a powerful instrument for evil. 

[e was tho means of dci'oiviug our first parents, and 
leading them into sm, and thus brought sin and sutTer- 
iug into this world. There are various other names 
applied to the devil in Scripture. There are some 
persons in the present day who deny the personality 
of Satan, and regard him only as an evil principle. 
Such an opinion can only be held by doing tho utmost 
violence to tbo language of Scripture. lie is every- 
where there spoken of as having a real personal exist- 
ence, as being in a state of constant activity, poBsessed 
of power and dominion, and as having messengers and 
followers. He is held accountable, is charged with 
guilt, and is to be judged and receive final punish- 
ment. How, on any such idea, Christ's teroplatiou 
in tiu!i wilderness can be accounted for, we cannot 
see. If we believe in the existence of good spirits 
(and there is certaiDly no reason to think that man is 
the highest creature in the scale of being), there is 
no reason to doubt the existence of evil spirits. 
Scripture speaks oe plainly and decidedly regarding 
the existence of the oue os of the other, 

Dbtise, de^viztf fFr. devMer, to-inuigine or iovent), 
in Law, 18 the act wuereby a testator conveys his lands 
by will, the eouveyaaco of personal property being 
commonly termed a bequest. {See Wxx. 1 ..) 

.Dxvovxax SyssBix. {See Ou> Bsd Sxvostovi.) 
Dew, dev (Sax, deam), the moisture or aqueous 
vapour which is deposited from the air on these bodies 
which are exposed to it. It is generally observed in 
the form of minute globules on the snrfaoes of leaves. 
.l¥heii the cold is extreme, it tadtei neolid fora, and 
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appears as honr-frost. WUh the atmosphere ieat any 
given tefmperature and pressure, it holds aproportiCQnte 
quantity of i^ueovs vapour in suj^nsiou. If that 
temperature is lowered to * certain point, called the 
dew-point, a quantity of aqueous vapour is set iVee in 
the form of water or dew, wWh eau sometunes be seen 
falling as a fine rain or mist. Those sahftaaoes whiolt 
radiate heat rapidly are cooled soonest; and thersfoie 
the dew is deposited upon them first. AH vegetable' 
fibres are ready radiators of heat ; consequenuy, ^e 
smooth leaves of trees, shrubs, and grasses cause the 
dew to ho deposited upon them even upon moderately 
warm evenings, lladialiou takes place most rapidly 
when there is a clear sky : when tlioro are many douda 
ill the air, heat is radiated back by them to the earth, 
which nearly supulies the amount of heat lost. Tims 
dow is more readily deposited upon clear fine nights 
than when the sky is overcast. Tbo history of the 
knowledge t>f dew is interesting. Aristotle sqpposed 
that there was a rain formed by the condensation of 
the water which had been evaporated dorinir the day, 
by the cold of night. (Meteor, i. 10.) In ivd'li, how» 
over, the recognised npinion was, that tho eedd wttS- 
caustid by the dew. Ic w'as not until the discoveries 
of Leslie concerning radiant heat, in that the 

true theory uf dew was established 

Daw-roiHT. {See DswJ 

DxxTRiu, dek»'‘irtn, in Chem., a transparent brittle 
solid, with a vitreous fracturo, formed by submitting 
starch to a heat uf 400^ T'ah. Dextrin is a modifloatiou 
of starch, iiossossing the same oompositiou. but dif- 
ferent propt^rtips. U iH, for iusiaiioe, soluble In cold 
water, a property which reudora it particularly valuablo 
for maiiufacturuig purposes, under the name otJhritiek^ 
gum (which see). It has received the name of dextrin 
from causing the rotation of a polarised ray from loll 
to right. It may he always distiDguished from starch 
by not giving a blue colour with iodine ; andfrom gum, 
by giving u blue solution with potash and sulphate of 
copper. 

])£¥, dai, a Turkish title of dignity, now applied 
only to the ruler of Tripoli, but formerly borne also by 
the ruler uf 'J'uiiis, and, prior to its conquest by the 
French, by that of Algiers. The word is of doubtful 
origin ; but, acconliiig to souie, it is from thq Turkish 
ddt, a maloriial uncle, to denote the high esteem fii 
which the rulers of these countries were held by tho 
P(*rlp. 

DiAUCTr.a, fU-ii-le'-fcee (Gr. din, t'.roiigh, and balm* 
mat, L pass), iii Med., is a disease characterised by an 
iuordiiiate Ilow of iirino. Medical men recognize two 
distinct kinds of dial^les,— the diabelee ineipidue, in 
which there is merely a greatly-increased How of urine; 
and diabetee in which the urine ia found to 

contain a largo quantity of sacebariuo matter. Fer- 
SDiiB of a debilitated constitution, apd m the decline of 
life, are most subject to this disease. It commonly 
comes on slowly and iinporeeptibly, without any ap- 
parent disorder of tho system, and may exist for a 
considerable time before it attracts any notice. One of 
the most coiistani symptoms of this disease in auiuordi- 
iiate degree of thirst; and yet the quantity of urine 

f iasscd daily is usually Tuneb greater than tnat of the 
iquids drunk. A voracious appetite is also a usual cka- 
racloristic of tins disease. At length the coustitntioti 
manifestly sufliTS, tho body becomes emaciated, the 
strength and vigour fail^ the puUo is frequent and 
small, a slight degree of fever pro rails, and the tklu ia 
diy aud rough. There are also usually aehing pains in 
the back aud loins, and uneasy ssnsationn almg the 
urinary pas^tages. The symptoms gradually become 
more and more intense, until at length the potieut 
sinks from exhaustion,, or is cut oif by dropsy, eou- 
sumption, or some other incurable disease. Of the 
oauscs or treatment of tbie disease, unfortunately^ 
little is known. It may be produced by intemperate 
habits, or whatever tends to impair thie i^stem aud 
produce debility. In genera], the kidneys ore found 
m a diseased state after deathi though in some cases 
no traces of disease could be lound in the!«e or any of ' 
the other urinary organs. Xu foot, as yet little is kuowu 
of the true ohaiuotev of this dissass* The msaSurea 
vesortsd to ia Hs treatmsnt are ratherof a palliaitive 
than a remsdial nature t for the general opudon tuhopg 
pbyaiciana is, that It is incurable. It ia poasil^, bow- 
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♦r«*r, by judioloua trcatm^t, to grofttlj mitigate the 
symptonis. and to vard off the iiane for a number j 
yrars. The troatineut should be prineipally direoted I 
to restoring and strengthening the tone of the system, < 
by abundant oxeroise in the open air, and the use of I 
totiies and such medicines as tend to soothe the 
nervous system. The slate of the skin is particularly 
to be attended to; and daily ablution of the whole 
body in warm or cold water is recommended. The 
Turkieb bath, it is believed, might possibly prove useful 
in this disorder. Flannel should also be worn next 
the skin. Those kinds of food that contain sugar, or 
matter easily convertible into sugar, are to be os much 
asportsildo avoided. 

l)iAV]m, dV-a-dem (Or. diadema^ a fillet), originally 
a baud of silk or woollen, according to some authorities 
invented by IiucchQS,to relievo the headache produeed 
by intoxiention. It was probably imported y to Greek 
costume from the East, and ufterwardn became the 
distinguishing ornament of n>yulty. The diadem of 
the Egyptian deities nud kings bore the symbol of the 
saerod serpent. Among the Forsiuns it was twined 
about the tiaras of tiie kings, and was purple aud 
white. In the earliest times the diadem was very 
narrow; but broad diadems wore introduced by the 
Persians, and adopted by Alexander the Great. The 
early Roman emperors anatainod from the use of this 
ornament, to avoid giving on'enoc to the people by 
calling up the remeiiiTiranee of the kings. Constantine 
the Groat was the first nho used it ; aud after his time 
it was ornamented with a smglo or double row uf 
pearls. 

Di;iiKVEiis, di-cr*-fi-tia (Gr. diaireo, I divide), in 
Gram., is the dividing of a diphthong or of a coutnu 'ed 
syllable into two syllables, uud is usually denoted by 
two dots, thus (••)”* over the last vowel; as avengiWf, 
beloved. Sometimes the murk of dia'resis is used to 
show that two vowels cniuing together do not form a 
diphthong; as reiterated. 

GiA&MOsrs, di-afl-no'-nia (Gr. duiffif/uoalro, I diseem 
or dfstingnish), is the art uf discoloring the nnlitre of 
a disease, and of distinguishing it from other diseases 
of a similar nature. uvh depends upon a correct dia* 
CTOsis of disease ; aud the nunuto oharacteriatics that 
frequently diatinguisli one disease from another render 
it oReu a matter of great skill and dcliuaey. If the 
true nature of a disease bo uot ascertained, a course 
of treatment may be pursued that may bo followed by 
verr serious results. 

iDiAaONAii, dt-Sff’O-ntU (Or. efia, through ; (70111/7, an 
angle), a straight line drawn from any angle to an 
opposite one in a reetiliucul figure. A straight line 
drawn botweeu two odjueeut angles would obviously 
Goineide with the bouridary>liue ; consequently no 
triangle can Jiave a diagonal. A quadrilateral figure 
has two diagonals, a pentagon five, a hexagon nine, 
&c. In order to culchlnte the number of possible 
di.agonsls in a given figure, tho plan is, to take three 
from the number of si/lcs, niuUipV the remaiuder by 
the number of sides, und tako half tho product. 
Thus,- 

2x6 

la the case of a pentagon, =5, and 


In tho ease of a Loxagon, 

Biaobam, dl'-Sff-rtm (Gr. dMfframma), a drawing 
^eliTientod for the purpose of demonstrating the pro- 
perties of any geometrical figure ; such as a triangle, 
a circle, a square, &c. 

Dial. (6Vf Sunuiai. and Hoboloot.) 

Diaibct, di'~&dekt (Gr. dudegeathaif to eonvorso), 
a term applied to a language whioh resembles another 
jn lbs general features, but differs from it in details. 
The two most widelv-spread families of lauguagos in 
the world are the Indiun-Gothio and the Semitic. In 
the former are nicliided the Sanscrit, Zend, Armenian, 
j Ijithnanian, Sclavonian, Teutonic, ami 
Celtic dialMta. In all these, the resemblance, although 
often far disUmt, is able to be traced. The Semitic 
^brMe3 tho Hebrew, Syriac. Arabic, and other dia- 
lects not so weU known. Tho differences of epeakinff 
thesame laoRum in the same rouutry^do not properly 
MBio under the bead of dialccte. In J^ance any suoh 
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peculiarity is called paioi», and in Kneland praHw 
eialiMm. 

DiALBcncB, di-d^k>4ika (Gr. diaUkUkag, from' 
diaUgomai, I discourse), is the old name for logie, or the 
art of reasoning and disputing justly. Aeoording to 
Socrates, dialeotioa were ao called from being an in* 
quiry pursued by persons who take oonnsel together, 
separating the subjects considered according to their 
kinds. There were several systems of dialectios among 
the ancients. The dialectics of Plato are a kind of 
analysis to direct Uio human mind by dividing, defin- 
ing, luid bringing things to the first truth ; whion having 
reached, it applies itself to explain sensible things, but 
with a view to return to the first truth, where alone it 
can rest. The dtaleolios of Aristotle comprise tlie 
doctrine of simple words, delivered in his book of 
PriMlicumeiits ; the doctrine of propositions, contained 
in hiH book *'I>e Interpretabione and that of tho 
several kinds of syllogism, in his books of Analytics, 
Topics, and Elenchuses. The dialectios of the Stoics 
I appear to have been little more than » system of 
I grammatical rules. (See Looio.) 

BiALXtJK, di-aV-le-umt in Eot., a ircn. of leguminoua 
plauts. The only remarkable species is D. indieumt , 
which yields a fruit call I the tamarind plum, the pulp * 
of which has an agt* .''da slightly acidulous taste, 
somew'hat resembling t ..ti of the common tamarind. 

Diallaub, dV-al‘L[, (Gr. dialUge^ diflercnce), in 
Min., a foliated silicio-iuagnesian mineral, so culled 
from its cbangi'ahle colour. 

DiAi.LOGiTK, di‘iV*-lo-/Uct in Min., a carbnnaie of 
miingauese, occurring in ('rystnllino masses of a rose- 
red colour. It is found chielly in gneiss and porphyiy 
veins, with aUver, load, 7.iuc, and other ores. It is 
found in Saxony und Transylvania. 

BiALOGUK, dt'-dl-og (Gr.), is a conversation be- 
tween is 0 or more persons, usually upon a particular 
subject, and conducted with more formality thau au 
ordinary coiivorsaiiou. The aucient philosophers were 
fond of conveying their iustruotions in this form, and 
Siunt* of thcir 'pnucjpul works that have come down to 
as arc in diuloguos. JMuio is particularly distinguished 
for tho beauty of his diiiloguea, which, for richness and 
power of imagination, are unrivalled, and have ufleii 
been compared to the conversations of tho gods. The 
dialogues of Cicero, us “ Dc Oratore," are agreeable 
and well supported ; but llio style is sometimes prolix 
and heavy, and the orator too often peeps out in them. 
Lucian is also distmguislied as a writer of dialogues 
full of pleasantry and satire. In modern times we 
have tho learned and elaborate dialogues of Erasmus, 
in Latin ; besides whom, there are, among the Ger- 
mans, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Herder, Jacobi, Bchelling, 
|A:c. ; Petrarch and MuobiavelU, among the Italians; 
and Fcncion, Fontenelle, Malehraiiche, and Sarrassin, 
among the French. In Kngland wo hove the “ Divine 
Dialogues " uf Henry More ; the Tiaions of Heaven 
and llell," said to be Banyan's; the “ Philosophical Dia- 
ilogiics" of Berkeley; the dialogues unnatural religion 
of Humo ; the moral and political dialogues of Bishop 
Hurd ; Lyttleton’s “ Dialogues of the Dead ;** and many 
others. Still more recently have appeared Stmtheyx 
“Colloquies on Society;" Walter Savage Landor’s 
“ Imaginary Conversations ; " Help’s ** Friends in 
Council;*' and Professor Wilson's “Noctes Ambro- 
sianee." To write in dialogue is by no means so easy 
a task as is commonly imagined. It requires more 
than merely the introduction of different persons 
speaking in succession. It ought to be a natural and 
spirited representation of real conversation, exhibiting • 
the character und manners of the several speakers, ana 
suiting to the character of each that peculiarly of 
thought and expression that distinjiniianes him from 
others. From a dialogue thus condacted, the reader 
receives a fair and full view of both sides of tho arga- 
ment, and is at the same time entertained with polite 
conversation, and with a display of consistent 'bnd 
well-supported characters. Such a production stands 
high among the works of taste. The so-called fiooratio 
dialogue is a conTersation in the form of question and 
answer, in whioh the questions are so contrived, that 
the person questioned is led to come to the Veiy conclu* 
siott that the questioner wishes to bring him. ** Thera 
are some qneationB,'* says Hniue, ** to Which dialoguo 
writing is peculiarly ndiq^tcd, sad where it isprefetabig 
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totbe direct end simple method of compoiition. . . . 
Anj quectioa of pitilostopby which i« so obscure end 
onoertein that human reason can reach no fixed deter- 
mination with reoard to it. if it should be treated at 
all, seems to lead us naturally into the style of diatocue 
and conversation. Itoasonable men may be alloffed to 
differ where no one can reasonably be positive ; oppo- 
site soutiments, even without any decision, afiord an 
agreeable amusement; and if the subject be curious 
and interesUngi the book carries ns iu a manner into 
company, and unitos the two greatest and purest 
plcASures of human life, — study and society.** He also 
considers it useful iu handling points that are so obvi- 
ous as not to admit of dispute, and yet so important 
that they cannot be too often inculcated ; the vivacity 
of conversation serving to enforce the precept, and 
give it novelty and boatity, from the various lights in 
which it is presented by the different personages. 

HiAnvsis, dh-til'-e-Hiit (diu, through, and Ino, I set 
freo), in Chem., a method invented by Mr. T. Ciraharo 
of separating the or>’Hta\loid and colloid constituents 
of solutions, by taking advantage of the properly pos- 
sessed by the former of passing through a septum of 
colloid luutlor. {See DirrusioK or bKjtrios.) it is 
generally effected by means of an instrument called a 
* dial^eer, uhtoh oonsists of a hoop of gulta-percliu co- 
vered witli a slieot of purchnieutizoa paper slrnned 
tightly, and kept in its place an india-rulihor luuid. 
The solution to be diulizod is poured into the ilia- 
^ser to the depth of half an inch, and tlio whole is 
floated in a basin of pure water. The cryatalloida 
contained in the liquid diffuso theniselvea through the 
parchiiient-napcr into the water l)ol(nv,liut the colloids 
are retained ueliind the coUoitiul parehmeuf-pepert 
being impervious to them. A mixture of couiniuii salt 
and gum placed in the diulyscrfortliirty or forty hours 
parts witi) the a hole of its salt, the gum being left 
behind in pure condition. Other substances besides 
parobment-puper may be used ; such as a layer of al- 
bumen brushed on writing-paper and eougiihited by 
heat, or a film of auinial nnicns laid lietwoun two 
pieces of linen. Dialysis promises to be of the great- 
est use in separating crystalline principles, such as 
the Alkaloids, from vegolablc infusions. It may also 
be applied to the detection of crystalline poisons, such 
as arsenic or etryehiiiiie, in animal mixtures, no mat- 
ter how heterogeneous the compound may be. It also 
throws great light on many oliscure iiuiiits in animal 
physiology* The ready ulisorption of crystalline mat- 
ters by the stomach, aliicii i.s a mcmbVarie covered 
with colloid mucus, and the reparation thus eflecred of 
the crystalloid and colloid portions of the food, are 
instances of dialysis going on in the bunian frame. 
Another example is the tongue, the miicoos membrane 
of wbich readily transmits crystalloid salt, and sugar to 
the nerves of taste ; while gum, starch, and other col- 
loids, are either rejected altngeth<>r or only feebly ab- 
sorbed. for a full account of Mr. Graham’s experi- 
ments on dialysis the student is referred to a paper on 
the subject, in the Philosophical Transactions** for 
1862, part 1., which is one of tho most masterly soion- 
tlHo memoirs over written. 

Diaw AON vnsn. {See Maqitxtibw ) 

Hzaubtxb, dUam'-9’Ur (Gr. dia, through ; mefron, a 
measare), a term generally applied to the lino drawn 
through the centre of a circle, and bounded at either 
end by the oircuraferenco. Whenever any point is 
called a centre, any straight line drawn through that 
point is generally called tho diameter. 

Dxaic1J)B, di' a-mfde, in Chem.— A diamide is a sub- 
etitution compound of ammonia, in which two equi- 
valents of hydrogen in a double equivalent of ammonia 
are replaced by one eqvivalent of an element or ra- 
dicle. 

DlAinirx, di'-d-mms, in Chem., a diamide with basic 
premerties capable of forming salts with acids. 

ibravovD, dt'-d-mend, in Min.— The word diamond is 
derived ikenn the Greek adamos, iinoonquered, in allu- 
sion to its extreme hardness. Chemically roeaking, 
diamond is pore crystallized carbon. Ajb uiund tn 
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pobblea» covered with a tnin brownish opaque omt. 
Freed from this coating, they are goaerally epwurileias ] 
but they are also fouhd tinged wHhxed, orange, jeUoWy 
brown, and black. The pure white transparent varietj 
are most highly prized, and are called diamonds of the 
first water. The finest diamonds occur iu quartaose 
alluvial deposits at Golcondaand Bundelound, iuXndim 
where the finest speoiniens have been found ; also itt 
Borneo, in several districts in Brazil, in the Drtu moun- 
tains, in Busiia, and iu one or two other unimportant 
loealilies. Thu origin of tho diamond in nature ie at 
present unknown. It is, however, evidently of vege- 
table origin. Diamond is the hardest body known, and 
! can only be cut or polished by means of its own powder. 
The powder is mixed with oil, and spread on a revolving 
steel disk, anil the diainotid, which is attached with 
solder to a suitable support, ie held against it untsl a 
I facet is formed. It is then unsoldered, fixed in a dif- 
ferent nosiiion, and asecond facet ground. The most re- 
inarkalile diuinondswithwhioh we are acquainted, are the 
diamond uii^ntionod by Tavernier, as belonging to the 
Great Mogul, which is Bniil to have weighed 000 camte 
in the rough state ; the diamond amongst the Eussiou 
crown jewels, w’cighing 10.^ carats j the famous Fits 
diamond, which weighs TdU carats. This diamond is, 
from its lustre and colour, considered tho finest known. 
The Kohinoor belonging to the ipioen, weighed 213 
eiiralH, but was badly uut. It was re-out in 1H52 
Messrs. Giinard, and now weighs 147 carats; but is 
greatly improicd iu bnUiaiicy, although lessened in 
size. Diamonds arc valued nl so much per carat of 
four grains, and increase in price in a given proportion. 
Tho general rule for (liidiiig tho value of cut diamouds, 
IS to double the weight in curnts, and multiply its square 
by i22. This rule dues not apply to diamonas weighing, 
more than 20 carats. Flaws in diamonds are often cot 
out by cleavage through the natural planes of the 
crystal. A distinguished English philosoxiber made a 
largo sum of inonry by buying flawed diamonds ut a 
low price, and uleaving tbcni into smaller gems. Tho 
l>rincipal use to which diomoiids are applied, besides 
us articles of ornament, is lur cutting glass. For this 
purpose, the natural curved edgo is used. Writing 
diamouds arc either sparks with natural or Moidrntui 
points, or diamonds ground to a conical [mint. Dia- 
mond-dust is employed for grinding the faces of other 
gems. Diamonds arc inflitinmablo when boated red- 
hot, end plunged into an aimospherc of oxygen, burn- 
ing with a steady light, and giving rise to pureearbonic 
acid. They sru not, however, perfectly pure, a small 
residue being left bubiiid, containing sifion andiron. 
The specific gravity of diamond is about 3*34. 

DiAHOim Bkxtlb, a name usually riven to Enfimrie 
imperialijt, usneoies of the tribe Cnrculionidee (weevils), 
and order ColeopierUt Amnd abundantly In Brazil. It 
is polished black in colour, the bead, thorax, and limbs 
being slightly granulated and covered with metuUio 


vex, and tbeedgM roonded. In tksir roogh state they 
present the eppearanee of senu-trenipBrentfoimdea 
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green scales, and the wtng-oases ielgtn) studded wtt|i 
regular lines of coneavitieB, earii depression thiekljr 
lined with bright green scales, so that the rays of Ught 
are reflected and heightened by the contrast of th^i 
shining black interstices. The genus ^ 

teely exotic j there are amali species oftha gsitera 
JPoljfdrotuM and Ffip/foMw eOttiiaMm in ckntk 
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BiPQlcil with «imilu icnles, bat not preicnting the 
grtn-liltfi »poU, Th« elytra of the diamond-beetle are 
aometimeajoiade into head-dresses, &c., farlodiee; bot 
the most general use of the rusoot is as an ot^eet for 
the microscope. 

l)jAM0iri> siscKtLCv, The, s famous piece of jewel- 
lery, made by a man named Boehmer, in Paria, abont 
the years 1714-4$. According to Maasme Campan, it 
was original^ intended for Madame Du Ban^r the 
favourite of Ijouw XV. On the death of the king, in 
1741, pa Barry was ooropolled to leave the conrt, and 
Boohmer was left with the necklaco on his hands. It 
■was a wonderful and costly piece of work, consisting 
ofSOt) diamonds. Tts value was said to he 1,800,00(.> 
livrea, or J!;8(),000 etcrbiig, and it was too exponsive 
for any one to buy it. A woman named De La - 1 
xnottft, who waited about the court, having heard ; 
of these circumstances, contrived tu persuade the 
Cardinal Prince Louis de Bohan, a vain profligate man 
of great wealth, that Queen Marie Antoinette did not 
look upon him with disfavour. The vain cardinal, 
readily believing this, was ready to do anything to 
retain the regard of the queen, ilc was poreuaded by 
De Laniotte that Marie Antoinette was extremely 
anxious to poasess the diamond necklace; but not 
having enough money then, sho was willing to sign an 
agreement to purchase it, if the cardinal would become 
security. Bohan did consent, and signed the agreement, 
which w'aa also apparently signed hy the queen. Oi4 
the Ist of February, 17Mfl, the necklaco was handed 
over to him, and he t<Hik it to Vcrsaillos, the xdaee 
whero the queen had uudertakeu to send for it. All 
this time the cardinal hiul never seen the queen, nl- 
1 bough, by a stratagem of De Lamotte's, he imagined 
that ho had met her for a few momchts at midnight 
iuthe park orVersnillcs, and all the messages, written 
and verbal, had come through the wonmti Do Lamotte. 
'On the day after ho arrived at Ver8a\lh*H, a man dressed 
in the nniform of the court valots came to liis apart- 
ments, and took away the necklace, saying, as he dtdao, 
'tW it waa ** in the name of ihe queen." Almost im- 
mediately afterwards, De Lnmotlc, her husband, and 
the sham valot, loft Paris. G'he whole transaction had 
' been a deception and a swindle. The verbal messages 
from the queen were all false, and the written ones 
forgeries by the sham valet, wbo was an adept at ieoi- 
tatuig bandwriting ; and the woniaii whom the cardinal 
had met in the fMirk of Versailles was not the queen, 
but an unfortunate of Paris, named Gay d'Ohva, who 
had been hired by De Lamott** for the purpose. The 
plot waa discovered by Boclimer, who, when he found 
that he was not paid when the period for the first in- 
stalment arrived, inquired at the court if the queen 
had received the necklace. This aroused suspicion, 
and inquiries being instituted, the cardinal and the 
persons associated in the plot were arrested and sent 
10 the Bastille. The trial lasted nine mouths, and 
sentence was given on the 31at of May, 1786, when all 
wore acquitted except Lamotte, who was branded on 
• the shoulder with the letter V, lornoisase, thief. When 
the cardinal got out of the Bastille, at ten o'clock at 
night, large ino^ hurrahed round liim, out of suite to 
the court. It was the beginning of the Bevolution. 
Seven years afterwards Mario Antoinette was led to 
execution, and the yelling and oursing mob taunted 
her with the seandal of the diamond necklace a few 
momenta before shedied. 

DTAMnva, di^SH*’thiu (Or. aafkos, flower ; din$, of 
Jupiter,— the divine flower), in Bot,, a gen. of plants 
belonging to the not. ord. Car/fopksUttcetB. Many of 
the species are highly vnliiod for the beauty and the 
fragrance of their flowers. •♦•D. barbatutf the sweet- 
william, is an old inhabitant of the flower-garden, and 
was much esteemed in Gerarde*B time ** for its beauty 
to deck up the bosoms of the beautiful, and garlands 
and crowns of pleasure.*’ The flowers grow in fas- 
cicles, and arc usually of a fine crimson colour. There 
or© numerous varieties in rultivation. The species D. 
carjf9pkM^*, which grows wild on old walls in the 
south of England, m sunpns^^d tu be the soiuroe of the 
garden oarnations, and, hy some botanists, of the 
pinks also. The carnation ha<i been cultivated fioin 
time immemorial in Europe, and its beauty and rich 
spicy odonr make it a general favourite. It is the 
j^neipol florist's flower of Germany and Italy, from 


which countries we derive the ehoioest yavieties. The 
varieties of theoamation are arranged in three ntnsses, 
bixarre$, and pieoUe*, x^kea have two co- 
lours only, the stripes being large ; bixarree (Fr., odd 
or irregular) are variegated in irregular t^ta and 
stripes, with no less than three csiDiua; piooteea (Pr. 
piquettie^ pricked or spotted) have a vrbite ground 
apotied or pounced with red, pnrple, or other eoloura. 
The garden cfcoss have petals of a deep scarlet oolour, 
and arc derived, like the varieties oi the carnation, 
from D. earyophvllm. The 
received but littie attention 
century, but many fine varietiea have been developed 
since then. Being one of the hardiest aud least ex- 
I pensive of fine flowers, it is much cultivated by opera- 
I tive mecbanics and manufacturers round large towns. 
The varieties most eateemodure those oallod phea»anfft 
«vra, which seem to nave sprung from D. plumariu*. 
B ow varieties of the carnation and pink are procured 
from seeds, and thousands of seedlings are annually 
blown by florists and amateurs, thou^ it frequently 
happens that there are not more than two or three 
w'orth keeping. Kstablished or approved varieties are 
continued by layering and by cuttings, or, as they are 
commonly called, pip 7 «. The soil in which they, 
thrive host is a rich lo. rather sandy than otherwise. 

Diapasok, di-u-pat' i a (Or. dia, through ; pas.all), 
in Mus., nn ancient (ir. ek term for the interval of the 
i>ctave. It is also the name of a kind of rule by which 
certain instrumeiit-mnkcrs determine the measures of 
the various parts of their instramenta. Borne of the 
stops ill the firgun are called by this appellation, be- 
cause they cstond through tho entire instrument. 
Drydcn makes use of tho term in one of his liuest 
metaphors, — 

! ** From harmony, from heavenly harmony^ 

This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all tho compass of the notes it ran, 
Tho diapason closing full iu man." 


pink, as a florist's flower, 
until the close of the lait 


DiArKKbiACR 2 B,d»-oj)-en-#e-ai'-s«*e(Qr.dki,throngh| 
penff, five ; in ullusion to their being fivo-clelt), in Bot,, 
a small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous shrubby plants in 
the Bui>-cl IBS CoroUiJloree, There are but two genera 
and tw'o species, the properties and uses of which are 
unknown. They are natives of North America and 
northern Europe. 

Diaper, de'-fV’Vr(Fr.), a kind of textile fabric, either 
of linen or cotton, or a mixture of the two, with a 
figured pattern on the exterior aurface, produced by 
a peculiar method of twilling. Diapers are much used 
for table-linen and fine towels. With the exception of 
damask, diapers are the most ornamental kind of twilled 
cloths. There ia aomo controversy as to the origin of 
tho term diaper. According to Mr. Planoli4, it is de- 
rived from d^Ipres, that is, "of Ypros," a town in 
Flanders famous for its mauufacture of rich stafik and 
fine linen before the year 1200. Ducange derives the 
word from the Italian diaapro, the jaaper, on account 
of its shifting lights; but tho former it the most pro- 
bable derivation. 

DxAPBB-vroRK, or Dxapsbtwo, in Arch., is a mdde 
of decorating a surface by covering it with the oonatant 
repetition of a small 
flower, leaf, or other or- 
nament, cither carved or 
painted. If carved, the 
flowers are entirely sunk 
into the work below the 
general surface. They 
are generally square, and 

8 laced close to one ano- 
ler ; but in some oases 
other arrangements are 
used, as in Canterbuiy 
cathedral. Diaper deco- 
ration was first intro- 
duced in the Early Bng- »lATfl»-WOW. 

liah style, in which it was rometunes employed to cover 
large spaoea, aa in Westminster Abbey and Chichester 
cathedral. It waa alao extensively used lo the Deep* 
rated style. Diaper-nfrrtt waa otoly used as a painted 
ornament ia the Ferpendicalar etyley aad veiy few 
specimens of it remaia. Borne porbona .of a pattern of 
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. tical, linear, saddle*BhHp«d, boat-shaped, and undulate; feot in (heir fono m cubes, there is no possibilltjr of 
and their broad suriaces exhibit various more or loss knowing irhat number may, be thrown ; l>ut amongst 
delicate sculptariugs and markings, in the form of swindling gamblers loaded dice are often used, whieb 
bands, lines, either parallel, radiate, or crossing each are so constructed as 10 turn up a certain number 
other, and dots, or a cellular appearance. The Destm- when required. The principal game played With dice 
diacete are regarded by Professor IJentley, whose claS' is hasard. They are al4l enipli^d in other games of 
siilcation we hare adopted in this work, as a section of chance ; two dice are used in the game of backgammoiL 
the Hub’Order Duttomacpaj but those writers who have Lotteries, raffles, and disputes, are also often settled by 
devoted apeoial attention to niicrnscopic jilants make throwing a pair of dice. By the act 9 Oeo. IV. c. 18, 
each group a distinct famil}'. The I)e»midiaceie are a duty of twenty shillings was imposed upon every pair 
found only in fresh water, are generally of a green of properK-inade dice. This act was passed fur the 
colour, and are not silicious cxtcruully,— in place of purpose of suppressing giimbling, and since that time 
the flinty sheath of the diatom, there is a very trails- all dice have been stamped; and any person issuing 

J iarent coat of cellulose. The study of the humble dice withont the government stamx> is liable to a 
bnns of vegetable life included lu these two interest- {lenalty. 

ing families is pursued with great seal iiy our leading Liciiord, di'-chord (Gr. dig, double, and ohnrd), the 
microscopists, and new facts are continually being name given to the two-stringed l^e, the invention of 
ascertained respeeting their reproduntion and move- which is ascribed to Mercury by Apollodorus, who 
monts. — Ref. Mivntjruphic DicUouarjt, by Griffith and gives us the following account : — ** Mercury,” says he, 
Henfrey ; Pritchard's Infugoria (now edit.) ; Carpen- “ walking on the banks of the Nile, happened to strike 
ler's liaveUitioM ofiha Mivrogeope. his foot against the shell of a tortoise, the flesh of a hich 

Dtatonic (Gr. dia, through, and fonoir, a sound).-— had been dried away by the sun, and nothing left of 
Of tlio three Hcales einployinX by the ancient O reeks, its cmiteiiis but neries. He was so pleased with the 
thnt whioh consisted, like the tnodern Bvstom, of inter- sound it produced, that he thence conceived the idea 
vals, of major tones and semitones. I'lic diatonic has of a Ivrc, which he Hflerwards constructed in the form 
Isiig bceu considered the most natural of these thrive of a tortoise, and ^ ung it with the dried sinews of 
Beales. According to Aristoxcniis, it was the first; animals.” 

and the other two, viz., the chromatic :iitd onliarmo- Lick Dequrst, :ix. Is a fund left by Mr. Jumes 
uio, were formed from llin diiHiou of its intervals. Dick, of Loudon, a native of Forres, in Morayshire, 
Diatomic Hcale. — ^l’h« natural scale, cimsisting of who amassed a consiilerable fortune in the* West 
eight sounds and seven intervals; five of these inter- Indies, and at his death, iu 1H2H, bequeathed the bulk 
vals are called /o««a, and the romaiiiing two gemitouen, of it, amounting to upwards of £l(K>.00fl. as a fund to 
which oveur between the third nud fourth and scicnlh be applied for tiio bonufll of the parochial Bchoohtias- 
and eighth. The diatonic scale is a gradual suct'ession ters of the counlicB of Moray, Banfi*, and Aberdeen, 
of Bounds by tunes and senutones, which nuiy prooerd This money has been of immense service, not only in 
either from acute to grave or nica vofsiJ, five whole increasing the eoniforts of an underpaid class of men, 
j(onoe aud two aeniitones making a complete natural but in raising the atandard of education. Theteaohers, 
octave. before participating in the fund, arc Biibiectcd to a 

Diatribe, diVi’/rj&s (Gr.,ndisputnlioti), is generally very searelung examination ; and there is also a visitor 
acontinued discourse or disputation, morn particularly appointed to inspect and report periodically upon the 
ft biltor and lioloot attack, either writteu or spoken, condition of their schooh, Trio sum whieii each 
on any subjeot. teacher receives is thus made to depend upon his qua- 

Dibulb, (Ang.-Sax.), a well-known gardening lilleations aud clllcteney in teaching, and at present 

imphMnciit, made of wood, usually about an inch and varies from about .€i0 to £10, the average being about 
a half in diameter, UHed lor tuaking holes for planting £110. The sum annually distributed is about £(,000; 
seed, &c. It ia pointed, and provided with a handle, but a number of teachers do not participate in it, from 
by means of which it can be more easily pressed into not linving passed the nccessHry examination, 
the ground. In some parts of England wheat ia planted Dicker, dik'^rr (Gr. deka, tcn),isaword used by old 
with the dibble; several dibbles arc joined together, authors, sigiii lying ten; as a dicker of skins or hides, 
and the handle is made of such ii length as to enable — i.e., ten hides ; a dicker of gloves, or ten pairs of 
the man, as be walks backwards, to make the holes : gloves. 

children follow him, and drop two or three grains into Dicotyledomf.s, di-ko-fil-e'-doneg (Or. dir, two; 
every hole. A considerable saving of seed la effected kotutedon, a cavity), in Dot., one of the two great 
by sowing with the dibble. Dibbles can only be used classes into which the pbanerngamous or flowering 
in light soils; stiff and clayey sods cannot be treated tilunts are divided. It agrees with theSxoaeniP of some 
in this way ; the soil grows hard round the bole^ bin- notanists, and with the l'xoifgn§ and Qj/mnogmg of 
dcring the shoots from the seed) at the same time it Lindley. {See Botany.) The name Diccfj/Udotw is 
holds water, which is also detrimental. derived from the condition of the embryo prevailing 

Dicast, di'-iriui/ (Gr. dikagtee), aiunctionary amongst throughout the vast majority of plants included in the 
tbo ancient Greeks, wbo, with *uis colleagues, was class ; but, as in all other natural groups, instances 
empowered constitutionally to try and pass judgment occur wherein the particular character which baa 
upon all cauicB and qiieationa that the laws and cus* 8uggeBte<1 the name is absent, lu these exceptional 
toms of his country pronounced capable of judicial cases, however, the plants agree with the rest in other 
investigation. The dicaats of the Attic democratic prominent characters, as the structure of the stem 
period, when they were selected from the people, and and the plan of the flower. The presence of a pair of 
when they took an oath that they would well and truly cotyledons in the embryo must not, therefore, be re- 
disclmrge their dnties, closely resembled the English garded sa an essential character of the Dieoijfledonee, 
jnry. The conditions of the eligibility of a diciist at though it is presented by most of the plants in this 
Athens were, that he should be a free citizen, in the great natural group. 

enjoyment of his full franchise, and over thirty years Dictaunus, dik’idnd-nue {ffom Dieie, a mountain of 
of i^e. Six thousand persons were elected for the Crete, where it grew), in Bot., a gen. of plant! belcng- 
service every year. The mode of election is not very ing to the nat. ord. Xittaeeee, including two species, 
dearly stated ; but it is evflfont that they were chosen which are commonly cultivated in gardens for tim sake 
by lot. Before proceeding to his duties, the dicast was of their handsome lOowers. Of these, the more remark- 
obliged to awear the ofBcial oath. After the oath was able is D.fraxinella, so named in allnsioa to the snmi- 
tBkcii, the courts wore assigned to the several sections larity which exists between its leaves and those of 
of dioasts. As soon as the allotment took place, each Fraxinui, the ash. This plant is said to contain such - 
a staff', on which was painted the letter a quantity of Tolaiile oil, that the oir surroanding it 
and colour of the court to wliich he was appointed, becomes inflammable in hot weather. Its root was 
E^ry dii^t received n fee for his attendance. formerly much used in medicine, hieing thooght to 

ii*^**t: J**® P^nral of die. They are possess aromatic, tonic, diuretic, antispasmodic, and 

emml cuom of ivory or bone, marked with black dots rmmenagogne properties ; but it is now rarely, if over, 
on their tiaes, marked from one to six upwards. Dice employed. The plant is cornmotaly eidled the false 
are plaoe^ in a eraaU tubular box, shaken with the dittany. 

hauJ, and then thrown When the dice are per- £^ato*, dllr-fai'-tof (Lat.), the highest magistrate 
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ftsaatiOiilMorim 
MfH^tod ibwift tbo yaw 2B8 a.v,c*, or SOI ».o. A» 
tb« oonBiOji poMOM^ oq^naJL Aotbority, and often dif* 
f«red in thar opl&ioiM»,joil^iti 7 Draiqnontly brought 
disawofrbBto tiifr govenuMat. m order to OToid theea 
ofils, the diciatonri^waa dstebUihad. Thediotetor 
united In himeelf the poirer of the two eonrala, end the i 
euthori^ofall the other su^stmtef, except that of 
the tribiuiea» ceased ea soon as be was appointed. Ha { 
was attended, both withiii and without the city, by 
twen^-four licton, bearing fasoes and axes. At first, 
the dictator was only taken firom the patrician order, 
but in 366 n.o., Mandus Rntilos, a plebeian, was elooted. 
The dictatorship could not lawfully beheld longer than 
eix ihontbs ; butfiyUa and J niiua Cieaar were nominated 
perpetual dictators, the former in 81 n.c., and the 
latter after his rictory at PhanaiUB. The title of 
dictator was declined by Aucuatus, and was never 
assumed by tbo emperors of Rome. In Niebuhr’s 
Roman History the office of dictator » traced back to 
the Latins, from whom, according to the historian, it 
was introduced into Borne. * 

DiCTiONiiiiT, dW»$ka>n‘&-t» (modern Lat. dieiiona^ 
rium, from dtofio, a saying), is a work which profosses 
*to give intormulion on an entire eul joct, or an entire 
branch of a subject, under words or heads arranged in 
the order of the alphabet. Thus we have diotionarics of 
Art, Soionoe, and Literature; of Law ; of Medicine; of | 
Anatomy aud Physiology, &c. In a more linuted 
sense a dictionary is a ooUection of the words in one 
or more languages, arranged in alphabetical order, 
with tiieir significations ; os, au English dictionary, an 
English and French dictionary. It is ueccBsary i'or a 
dictionary that the subjects be arranged in alphabetical 
order, that aome explanation or interpretation bo at* 
taohed to each term, and that it profoasen to go over 
the whole subject or field of knowledge which it takes 
up. Dictionaries may be divided into three classes, ac* 
cording oa they take up words, facts, or thm;;8. Diction- 
aries of words are generally such as explain in alpha* 
betioal order the words composing any language, in the 
same language, or interpret them by tbo words of some 
other. Hpeci^ dictionaries contain only the words 
used by single authors or classes of autnors. A dic- 
tionary UBUMly, also, gives an explanation of phrases ; 
for when it is confined to single words, it is properly 
only a vocabulary. The Greek term Lexicon is some* 
times used as equivalent to dictionary. The term The- 
saurus (treasury) is also somotimes used. A glossary 

i Lat. fflauarinin) is a dictionary of unu.sual terms. 
Iheanoient Greeks audKomana made use of glossaries 
of unusual words and phrases, but had no dictionaries 
of huignago in our souse of the term. In learning a 
foreign language they seem to have adopted the na- 
tural method of conversaiion. It was not till after the 
invention of printing, when a taste for the classic lan- 
guages of antiquity began to prevail, that dictionaries 
of uieie languages came into use. The Latin The- 
•anrna of wbert Stephens made its appearance in 
1531; and in 1672 the Greek Thesaurus of Henry 
Stephens was published. Among the most carefully- 
compiled dictionaries of modern languages are the 
**yoci^hirio degli Academioi della Crusca,” of the 
Italian; and the “ Dictionuure de TAcaddmie Fran* 
false,** of the French. The Spaniards also possess a 
’^(iiottonarr of considerable merit, entitled '* Diecio - 1 
nario da la Lengiia Oastellana,’* by tbo Royal Spanish 
Academy. In English, Johnson's dictionary, which 
made its first appearance in 1766, notwithstaudiug its! 
defects, still ranks as a standard work of its class. Dr. 
JUeharason'B dietionacy, which first formed part of the 
** Eneyelopadia Metroj^Utana," but was afterwards 
pnblislmd separately, m rather oritiool aud philoso* 
phioM than practioid, and adopts the principle of 
giving together all the words derived from the same 
soot. It is pariieularly valuable for the numerous i 
examples which it gives of the uses of the words. 
A more pracliesl and gendhiUy usefol dictionary] 
it that by Dr. K. Webster, of America, which bos 
several timee been rqirinted in this country. Based 
npou it is the ** Imperial Dietfonary/* by Dr. John 
Ogihie, whiob is a v^nsefol and toterabry complete 
and accurate work. Walker's **Oritical Frououueing j 
IRotioDafy *' ia chiefly miefiil sli gSrine the correct pro- 1 
tmneiatiott of the words. A really good English 
flOfl 


dfotfonsryisewmitwhioh has not yet bean eomAieiL 
The first Oertnan dictionary of any note was tfleldf 
Adalung, in 4 vols„ I<eipsie, 1774%. A foodb nidiro^ 
vahiablo Work was that of Camps, **l>«tttsobe 
terbuoh,** 6 voks., Bnmswi<flCf 1807-U. ImmeesoniiW 
snrpaasiog it Is the **Deuts^ Wdrterbnch** ofm 
brothers Grimm, of which the first vailttine appesred 
in 1854, and which is still in eoursa of publication* 
For those who wish a list ei complete at possible of 
the dictionaries of all languages, we matt refer, to 
Tater’s LUttratur dtr Grammaiiktnt Ltitiea und WSra 
teriammluiiyen aUtr Sprac^tn der JEinU, 2nd ed., by 
JtUg, Berlin, 1817. The second olass of dietioDmios-*wl' 
tboae of facts— comprehends dictionariee of History^ 
Biography, Geography, Ac. They deal ohicflyorex- 
olusively with facts that exist, or have existed. Or with 
events that have happened, or are supposed to have 
happened. They are frequently incorporated or 
combined with the third class, or diotionariea of 
things, which will more properly come to be noticed 
under the head of EircxoLOP.fflnxA8.— Ref. lSiifii$k 
C^elopttdia, 

Dictum, dik'dum (Let., something said), is properly 
applied to the arbitrament or award of a judge, but w 
ireqnoDtIy also used to denote a positive assertion. 

Dmaerxe, di-diit-tik (Gr. didcuko, I teach), signifies 
speaking or writing in a manner adapted to teach or 
explain tho nuturo of things. Hence didaotio poetry 
baa for its object the oommunicatiug of iuatruotion in 
tho form of poetry. In one sense, almost ereiy kind 
of poetry may be said to be more or less didaotfo ; 
more particularly, however, it is applied to those eniee 
in which tho chief object of the poem is tooommonicate 
instrurtiou on a uamicular subject ; as tho *' Georgies** 
of Virgil, tho De Rertim Nature '* of Lucretius, and 
tho “Ars Foetioa** of Horace. Though didaotio 
poetry may sometimes attaiu an elevated and animated 
character, yet it cannot bo denied that the more it 
becomes didactic, the less, of necessity, is it poetical ; 
for tho invention, freedom, and elevation of poetry 
must be in a great moasuro dropped. Didactic poet^ 
must havo been among tho carlicbt forms of poetio 
composition, and there is scarcely a nation in which it 
has nut taken root ; white at the same time there ia 
hardly a subject, however prosaic, that has not found 
some one to give it a poetic dress. In didactic poems, 
genernUy, Ike information ur inalructioii is accom- 
panied with relleotioiis, illustrations, Ac. 

DiDABCiUi, di’dii$-kai'’le-a (Gr., instruction, infor- 
mation), a term ui use among the Greeks, and also till 
rcocully among most of tho natfons of modern 
Europe. It was Bometiroes applied to the representa- 
tion of dramatic pieces, but more particnlarly to » 
written addition, in which information fs given of the 
authors and oonlcnu* of the plays, of tbo time, place, 
and success of the repreBeniation, Ac. Mimy old 
authors iiave writtou didascalia, containing not merely 
theatrical infonnation, but also critical notioes of the 
plays, giving an amilysia of the plan and development^ 
the beauties and defects of each. 

DiOTHiUtf, (ftd'-e-mc-um (Or. didimot, twin)^ in 
Chem., a very rare metal, closely silted to cenum, 
and occurring with it iii its ores. It forms ons «xids« 
which has the properties of an earth. 

Dis-siNKiNG, ai-rink'-ing (Fr. d^, die; Sax. siiiei(BU« 
senraUf to sink), the art of preptf ing a die or stamp by 
which an impression is produced on medals ok pieces an 
money, or any pattern or device on huttons and thill 

S lates of metal, by means of great pressure. When m 
io is required for a coin or medal, the engraver lakes 
a piece of soft steel of suitable dimefisio&s, nuifsl^ 
three or four inches in length, aind aboutahioim gimter 
in diameter than the comreqnired. . Oh this he fiofio wt 
out the exact form of the desired imprsssioiLby oolting 
away the steel by degrees, with tn^, wall-tempered, 
case-hardened tools. As soon as this to ddhiL the steel 
is hardened hy being heated Md-faol in a oliilibie with ^ 
charcoal and oil, or bone4iui (tes CAtA-ITAKIHUr- 
CTG), and then plunged into cold water. Whim a gfesh 
number of coins of one sort ttS requirod, Hie onglMl 
die is termed the matrix, and oopies are made flr^ it 
by taking on impressiou foggn it m soft steel, wbmb to 
in reUef. and ia okUad the nuiieheon, eiift foem ikbtidi* 
when it has been hardmdibtte dies are riNAbeeft by 
pteisve exaeHy liadliirto thomatotoia^ 
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^faich Aro cAae-bardened in thoir tors before the? ere 
ilt to transmit an ituproeeioB to any metal used for 
money. The metal used for oar coinage, wbether gold, 
aUrer, copper, or bronxe^ in ttamped in n eold and 
'tolid Htate ; bat medals and casts can olso be produced 
by a method called casting in elicho, iuMrliich the metal 
as used in a soft state, and an impression mi^ be ob- 
tained even from dies of wood or plaster. For thU 
process an alloy is used, oonsisting of k lead, | tin, and 
^bismuth, wbioli fuses readily at the boiling-point, 212° 
Fahrenheit. When the me^ is still soft, resembling 
4 »asie in consistency, the die is placed upon it, and the 
^ wpression produced by a smart blow from a mallet. 
TFhe surface of the xnotal sets instantly, from coming 
into contact with that of the cold die, and thus readily 
arctaius the fonn that has boon piven to it. Copies of 
medals may bo renclily made in this way ; but each 
I'uce will be obtained in a separate piece, and these 
must be joined to give a roprescuiatiou of the ooin in 
n complete form. A qminlity of ornamental-work is 
produced in thin mctid for eas-ttUings, cornices, puis 
of cruvl-siuiids, tniys, iSce., tiy means of a pair of dies, 
on one of which the piittern is formed in relief, and on 
the other in the motnl being placed hctweeii 

them, and brought into the dcHirfd shape by pressure. 
i)ies are alao made in metal for forming articles in 
gutta-percha and leather, uiid producing embossed 
ilgnres on the cloth cuvors of books, as well us on card- 
board, paper, &o. 

Dxu la*. di'.e® i'-tc (Lat., day of wrath), is the 
name commonly given, from t\u* opening words, lo a 
celebrated Latin iiymu, de-'criliing the iiaol judgment 
of the world. It is charnctorized by rcmarkafde force 
4Lnd beauty, combined with great smoutluicss of rhymcj 
.ondcouunonccs 

Dies irm, dies ilia, 

Hoivtd sa}clnm in favilla, 

Teste David eum Sibylla. 

Qiinntu? tremor cst futnruSf 
Qutuulo JndcK es( ventiiruA, 

Ounuta slricle discussurus ! 


Tuba niirum sfisrgens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionutn, 

Cogot umnes ante throiium. 

The anthorsbip of this beautiful hymn bos been ascribed 
to various pernoiis ; but it inoMt probably proceeded 
irom the pen of Thomas of Celaiio, a Fi’anciscan monk, 
who died about tlie year 125.>. In the Ulli centory it 
was admitted into the aorvioo of the Church, and miule 
n part of the Kequieni, or moss for the souls of the 
dead. Several ultorutions were then made iu tlie text ; 
bnt that is believed to be tho original reading which is 
fonud engraved on a marble tablet in the church of St. 
Francis at Mantua. This hymu has been freementiv 
translAtodinto German, and has been done iiitoEnglisn 
by Lord Macaulay, Lord Lindsay, and others. 

Diht, <Ger. reichutag^ Du. ri/k»dag, Dan. rim- 
dag), is derived from the Latin dies, * a day,* and is 
properly tho day of the empire. It is applied to the 
priucipal national assembly of various countries of 
Europe. TJndor the old Gorman empire, tho emperor 
summoned annually two regular diets, which met usu- 
ally at Batisbon, besides extraordinary ones on special 
occasions. The emperor and the diet exercised ^ the 
prerogatives of sovereignty, levying taxes, enacting 
JAWS, declaring war, and iDakiug pence. The diet was 
‘v^ompoBod of three chnmhera : — 1. The cliamber of 
Electors } 2. that of the IVinces, which was divided 
■Snto two ae<tioiis,— the spiritUAl and temporal, ->the 
'former being subdivided into the Swabian and Ubenish 
''benohes, each of which had one vote, and the >Atter 
into the Wettoravian. Swubiau. Franooniaii, and d'est- 
viphalian benches, each of which had also one vole; 3. 
theohamber of the Imperial Cities, divided into the 
Bhanish and Swabian benches. Each of the chambers 
-•clellberatod separately; but then the two first metto- 
getheip, and decided definitively on any proposition, 
which, when ratified by the emperor, became a decree 
of the empire. Tho emperor could refuse hie ratifi- 
«atiun, but eould not modify the decisions of the diet. 
The diet of the modem Ocnnanic confederation is a 
meeting of plenipotontiarios, which is permanent, 
!»nd Bssenibles in the free ohy of Frankniit-on-tbe- 


Maine. The diet la oonstiinted in tvp forms 1. aa 
a general amembly, called ^Utmms and 2. at a minor 
council. The Hennm' meets only wrben some organic 
change is to be introdneed, or any affidr relating to the 
whole confederation to bo decided. iHvery member of 
the confederation baa at least one vote, and eeveral of 
the larger powers, as Austria and Prussia, have font; 
making in all seventy votes. In making or Mtering 
fundamental law's, unanimity is reonired ; Eut in other 
cases matters are decided by two-thirds of the number 
of votes. In the ordinary or federative diet, there ore 
only seventeen votes, of which the eleven principal 
states have one each, and the remaining twenty-seven 
only six among them. It brings forward and discossea 
propositions which are to be presented to the Plenum, 
where they are not debated, but simply decided by 
votes. It also exeoates the onaotmenta of the Plenum, 
and dispAtohes the current business of tho confedera- 
tion. It decides by a simple nmiority, and seven votes 
form a quorum. Austria presides iu both diets, and 
has tho caj||ing voto iu the smaller assembly. The 
doputies have the chiwactcr of plenipotentiaries, are 
responsible only to their respective governments, and 
must therefore aot a^'v-'ordlng to tho instroctiona of 
their own courts, and «t after their own convictions: 
Tho diet of Uiingary composed of the king (the 
einpi^ror of Austriu) ' .^id the estates, tho latter being 
divided into two chum bora, — an upper and a lower. 
Tluy consist of the higher clergy, the magnates, the 
two courts of appeal, and two representatives from 
each chapter, county, city, and privileged district, 
Tlie diet of S witzcrlaud is com]>o8eu of tho representa- 
tives of the cantons, and is held every two years, 
alternately at Zurich, Borne, and Lucerne. It man- 
ages such atTnira of the constitution as are not within 
the juri!«diction of any of the separate states. Each 
canton has a voto in the diet. 

DiRTvttY, Militahv awd TS’xtal, lii'-ef-il-re (from 
Gr. dtada, innmicr of living), that which pertuiOBto 
the prescribed rules fur foeding among soldiers and 
sailors. In the Britieh ormy the dietary is under the 
control of the commissariat department. During tho 
Crimean war the necessity of reform in tho distribution 
of food and daily ueccKsarics liecame too painfully ap- 

{ tareul. Since that time the whole arrangements have 
K'cn put on a new footing. Tho commissariat is now 
a War-ollico department, under a connuissary general- 
in-chief. Tho cooking of provisions has also since that 
time become a very important feature in the English 
military system. It was too palpably shown that 
cookery was but little understood by the British sol- 
diers. Government sent out M. ^yer principslly 
to give advice in regard to hospital cookery, anil olso 
to superintend the general niihtary dietary. A com- 
mittee was appointed a few years ago to consider the 
I subject of barrack economy, and they recommended 
that every large barrack should have abakeiy with two 
ovenn, where the men oonld learn to bake and make their 
own breaiL They also advised that arrangements shouM 
be made by which the men might be enabled to bake their 
own meat, instead of eating it always boiled. Qradu- 
ally these recommendations are boiiig acted upon, and 
nearly all large barracks are provided with new and 
carcfidly-arranged stoves. The cooking arrangements 
At tho new barracks at Aldershot are superior to any 
yet used in tho English army. (See CoaaiiBMoxt, 
Kaxioxs.) In naval dietary two oireumstouces are 
taken auto account in supplying provisions to ships in 
the royal navy first, the ration or established aJlow 
ance of certain articles ; and Beoond,’^tiie average et- 
perience of the past with regard to others. Under the 
first head oil rations are equal, from the first oflOcerto 
the urdinoiy seaman ; under the seoond head there are 
wide dilTereuoes; thus, fresh meat, breeerred meat, 
lemon-juice, wine, &o.. are considered as Bon-gnaran- 
teed by the crew, and can be given or withheld, as 
circumstances may occur, liavol dietary has chauMd 
from time to time in rflation to the kind and quaJi^ 
of food supplied. The daily ration in 1844 was as fol- 
lows 'biscuit lib., sslt meat |Ib., vegetables ^Ib.. 
snmur li os., rum d pint. A small quannite of oatmeal 
ana vinegar were also allowed every week. The cost 
of the naval dietary in 1844 was about 1218 per nan per 
annum. In 1847 tea and sugar were &ft ilstrodo^ 
into the sMlor's diet, in lieu of run; govemmeat has» 
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^QW6T6r, B«Ter tried to 'feiee the temperance 
•on the navy. In 185» ttw dietuy «m mad* more 
libenl ,bj the AdmiSriiltja in order to inereate the 
AttraonreoeMof the noeonntry ia now to liberal 

in its niM dietary ae ^gland. The dietary in eroi- 
drsnt ships is reduated by law« ctety ship being bound 
to posseu certain kinds and quantities of provisions, 
;iiocordin^ to the number of the psueogers and the 
riength ot the voyage. 

Xnxxnios, Ji-ef-et'-ikt (Or. dlcUietiJee}t is that do» 
partment of medical eciatioe wbioli relatoa to the diet 
Air ordinary food. (See Food.) 

Binir irr uov Baoir, dyu{r) ai mawn(g) lirwatf (Fr., 
Ood and my right), the motto of the royal arms of 
Sogland, first assumed by Biclinrd 1., to intimate tlmt 
lie neld his sovereignty from God ulone, and not in 
t'assalage to any man. It seems to have subieoarntlj 
been drcmped, out was afterwards assumed by Edward 
. 1(1., and was oontiiined (except during the roign of 
Elisabeth), without interruption, to the time of \Vil* 
Itamlll., who used the motto Je ^wii&ntirag, though 
the former was still retained upon the great seal. Alter 
him, Queen Anno used tho motto Semper eadem^ which 
,had been used before by Elizabeth ; liut, since the time 
•of Queen Anne, Dieu et mon drtnt has continued to be 
the royal motto. 

DrrrXBSNCK, d\f-fer-ew (tat. d\ferre, to carry 
from each other), in Loe.i is one of tho predicables, 
and denotes that partionlar qualify which distinguishes 
the subject under ooutomplation from all others, when 
looked at from the point of view in which we are re- 
garding it. XiogicalVy, it is said to express the formal 
ordistuiguishuig part of tlie essence of a species, — that 
which distinguishes it team every other siiecies con- 
tained under the same genus. The having only three 
sides is the difleronoe or distinguishing feature which 
separates triangles from squares, poly^ns. and every 
o^er species of ilgaro contained under the common 
, genus rectilineal. 

DiVFXRSivcBS.>-In Her., there are marks of differ 
^nces of two chisaes; the former of which is used to 
distinguish dilTerent brauchos of the same family from 
each other and from the cliief of the family, when the 
origimil bearer of the coat is dead ; and the latter to 
distinguish the ooat-armour of sons from tbc paternal 
-coat, while the father is still alive. Marks of difiVreuue, 
properly so called, belonging to tho first class, consist 
of toe addition of a chief or border to tiie original coat ; 
the eldest son bearing the paternal coat without any 
addition ; the second sou, the paternal coat within a 
plain border; the third bearing it within a liorder 
engrailed: the fourth, with a border iuvecied; the 
fifth, within a border wavy, &c. Bomolimos differences 
have been shown by assuming borders of different 
tinctures or metals, or by altering the colours and 
met^s of the field and charges of the coat. Eifforeuces 
.ef the second clsss, properly called marks of cadency, 
aousist of the addition of a certain figure to the 
paternal coat for each of the sons ; those figures con- 
ai^tiug of a label of three points for the ddest son, 
a cresoant for the second, a mullet for the third, 
• tna^efe for the fourth, an annulet for the fifth, a 
fieur-de-Us fog the sixth, a rose for the seventh, a cross 
Biolioe fbr i^e eighth, and a double quatrefoil for the 
ninth. When the father is dead, the marks of cadency 
should be erased and the border substituted, as men- 
tioned above. The princes of the blood royal bear the 1 
label only on fiba royal arms, and are distinguished by 
bea^g variotif emblems on the points or the label. I 
The p&ce of Wales, however, bears a label argent < 
•impTy, without a^ aistinotive mark on the points. I 

EzvvSHXKmii CiXOUiCB, dif-fer^en'-ehAl ((<at. di/* j 
Jbro, I move apart), a term applied to one of the most ! 
important branches of the higher mathematics. The ' 
iAffict of the differentjal calcmus is to find the ratios I 
of the differences of variable magnttudes, on the sup- 1 
' on (hat these difibreaees become infinitely smslL ! 

r attention 


^ this sitidy it is necessary to pay particular 

to the meaning of the terme infinitely and infinitely 
email. All megottudes in mathematical reasoning are j 
•coniideredto be eapableof augmentation end diminu- 
tion without fiuit. A queutUy, therefore, can be con- 
oesved to be ao greagaatoexce«l any fisfite quantity 
of its own nature, or so amall as to be Jess. In the 
.first case it is said to be infinite, sud in the latter 
fill 


Diffusion of ZiiQiiids 


inflttltely small. These msgiiitiidef are of eoame 
imaginary, as iu both easaeqiumtitiea may beeoueeiped 
either greater or smaller t so (haS «n iuflnitelxiMi'fifi ' 
quantity may be considered as ndhing, or sero, aud 
an infioStsly amaQ quantity «s the same, when cem* 
pared with one another. In (he differential oaUnila^ 
the infinitely small quantities which come under com- 
•ideration are celled dtfkrMirialt. The differential of 
a magnitude, or variable ftiuctinn, as it is oalied, il 
expressed by pladiig the letter d before the mmmide 
or function. Thus ae stgniflee tbe differentieT of the 
variable magnitude w. Formerly it was the custom (Ck, 
put a dot over thojlttjrion of a quantity, ea it was then * 
called. Thus w represented tbe fluxion of n. Thfi use 
of tbe letter d was introduced by Iieibnils, who^con* 
temporary with Sir Isaac Newton, gave much attenUen 
to the subject. These two philosophers, indracBdeutljy 
of one another, studied the science of the diffsrsstuA 
calculus at the same timoi but of late years tlm 
method of Leibnits has almost exciusively prevailed, 
to tbe esolusion of the name, notation, and method v 
Newton's fluxions, in sueh points as they differ. 

ErppttA.CTiotr OF thu Uayb of Light, 

(Lilt, diffraetum), in Opties, the modinaatiou whieh 
light undergoes in passing very near the edges of any 
opaque hotly. It was first observed by Gnmaldi, who 
noticed that when a rny of light was aliowed to ontffT 
a dark room, the shadows east from any opaque body 
were birgor than if tho light passed by it in atraight 
lines, find that those shadows have three bauds of 
coloured light pariiUel with them. At first this phe- 
nomenon was attributed to the refracting power ox the 
atmosphere ; but this theory was tfisptiwed by Newton, 
who treats of the subject in tho last book of uisOptios. 
He endeavoured to explain its occurrence through the 
general properties of light. It is now looked upon as 
identical with many phenomena couneetod with (he 
uudulatory theory or light, and is assigned to the inter- 
ferenoo of undulations. 

EiVFi'SJOir OF Oasss, d\f-fuf»ehHn (from Let. 
\fundot I pour out hither ana thither), in Chem.— if 
two vpBHols be filled with two different gases, and oon- 
nected by a tube, it will be found that, after a certain, 
lapse of time, an intimate and equal intermixture of 
them will take pliiec. If, however, means he taken to 
mouRuro the vriocity with whioh they mix, it will be 
found that the lightor of the two diffuses itself much 
more rapidly into the heavier tlisn vicevered. This 
velocity of diffusion may be measuiMd iu tbe following 
niannor;— If a glass tube, olosod at one enH with* 
porous plug of puiRter of rarii, is filled with hydrogen, 
and plunged mouth downwards, tho hydrogen will 
gradually pass through the porous diaphragm into tbe 
air, and the air wIU gradually supply its place. But 
it will bo found that tbe hydrogen diffuses itself into 
tho air much more rapidly tbau tho air into it, eausiug 
the water to rise in the tube, contrary to the aotiOB of 
gravity. Mr. Graham and others, by a similar appa- 
ratus/have dcteraniied tbc exact ratea of diffbsinfn of 
all gases, whioh appetir to bo in accordance with ala# 
that the relative diffusivoness of gnses is unity dividfsd 
by the square roiii of their density, taking sir oa the 
standard. The foUowing are the velocities of difiblioo 
of some of tho more familiar gsses t— 

Hydrogen 3*83 

Carburetted hydrogen I'fil i 

Oloflant gas I'Ofi 

Air 1* 

Oorbonio acid • •ee*aaeeBaaa»»»e«#»ee^a«*a«ir i>‘81 
Sulphurous acid 0*68 

Diffusion of gsses is a process that ia coutiubany guiiig 
on around us. Were it not for this property, gases 
deleterious to animal and vejretobla life would- be con- 
stantly accumulating in powonona amsses, instead of 
beiDg silently and harmlessly distributed through tbe 
atmosphere.— OjrahaBrff-JFhM^jtica4Jf(V«sh^ 
X833. 

Diff rsiow OF LiquxM, io CheiB.^Liqojdi of dff- . 
ferent densities, like gases, gradually diflhse into egah 
other when brought Into oonfoot. Thus, if a salt-jar 
be filled with water, and ledirinebegredaiiUyaBdoare* 
tolly coDveyed to tbe bottom of the veasel, it will be 
found that, after the laM of * few dsysi the wine will 
grodutfiy diftoie idea intq the water and fha water 
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into the wine, until the whole ia aniromly miied. By 
means of an apparatoa of thia kind Mr. Grahani waa 
enabled to caloolate the difflsnent ▼elocitiea of a lerga 
number of aubstancea. These ▼elocitiea ra^ in the 
moat remarkable manner, anlphnrio acid, for imtance, 
diffbsini; into water with twenty-fonr times the 
velocity of albnmen. Pursuine theae experiments, 
Mr. Graham was at last able to oTaasify all soluble snb- 
atancea accordinfl: to their velpoitioa, and in doing ao 
he made the marvellous discovery that a diaphra{nu 
covered with a layer of a solution of low velocity totally 
interrupted the passage of a solution of atiU lower 
power of diffusion through its mass. Carrying these 
ideas further, he has classified all soluble substances 
under two heads, — colloids^ or amorphous substances, 
similar to gelatine, which he takes as the type of the 
class, and orj/nialhidt, or substanees taking a crystal- 
line form, and having a high diffusivo velocity. These 
two classes seem to be divided naturally by other 
charaotoristicB than velocity of diffusion. All crystal- 
loids are more or less rapid, while colloids, such as 
starch, dextrin, albumen, &c., are insipid, and soluble 
with diUiculty. Colloids offer but little resistance to 
tbe dlffhsion of crystalloids through their mass, while 
they are in a manner impervious to substances of their 
own class. On this property Mr. Graham has Ibundcd 
his system of dialysis, or the separation of the crystal- 
loid and colloid oonstituents or a liquid by the inter- 
vention of a colloid septum. (See Dialysis.) Ano- 
ther curions property of colloids is their power of re- 
maining in solution until some disturbing influeuce 
suddenly reduces them to what Mr. Graham calls their 
peeioue stato. For instance, solution of ulmic acid 
may be preserved perfectly liquid for weeks in a 
scaled tube, Imt it is sure to become gelatinous, and 
insoluble at last. The late discoveries of Mr. Graham 
in the crystalloid and colloid conditions of matter may 
be reckoned as amongst the most valuable of the day, 
and willinerptt.He the lustre of an already brillmiit re- 
putation. The following table will give an idea of the 
relative diffusibility of crystalloids and colloids I 


Hydrochloric acid ... 1* 
Chloride of sodium 2‘33 

Csno sugar 7* 

Albumen 4i)' 

Caramel US' 


^Crystalloids. 


} Colloids. 


(For a flill account of Grabnin’e experiinent.s on diffu- 
sion of liquids, SCO u paper by him in Milotonhical 
Traneactiimt for 1862, port 1.) 

.Dioamxa, (Or, die, tvrioe, and gamma, 

the letter gumma), wm the name given to on old letter 
of the Greek alphabet, from its liming the form of 
two gammas set ono over the other, and resembling 
our F. It appears to have occupied tho sixth iilace in 
that ali^abet, and to have had the sound of c. Miu'li 
discuBsiun, however, has been earned on regarding tho 
nature aud pronunciation of this letter, upon which 
we cannot outer, but must refer tho curious to Kidd's 
edition of Duw'ca’ Jdheellanea Ceilica, and Ahren's 
De Qrasetie pialectie. The use of tbe digamma 

Was most eommon in the ASolic dialect ; but even from 
this it disappeared at a very early period. 

Diqxst, aV-jeeV (Lat. digeetue, put in order), is a 
name often applied to tho Fandeots of tho civil or 
l^man Jaw. It was compiled from the works of pre- 
vious Itoraan jurists by Tribonian and others, at the 
command of tho emperor Justinian, aud was published 


Digbstbr, di-Jee'4er (ftom Lat. digero, I distribute 
H strong iron or copper vessel, with a steam 
light hd, iupishcd with n safety-valve, in which wat® 
and other fluids can bo heated beyond their boiling 
'Hus form of apparatus was first invented bj 
Papui, and is lu consequence flrequontly called Papin'i 
uigsiter* 

t (I'ht. digetth, from digerc 

I cany to different parts, or dissdlve), in Physiol, ii 
Aafc p^ess by whic\i the food of animals is converter 
into ohymo m the stomach, and prepared for beini 
ultimately t^on into the blood. The fhoetion or pro 
cess of digestion ss one of tho principal of those thai 
are ihrectly oonoemed m the maintenance of life 
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does, apon tlw heaKhr oondition of a great number of 
organs, it is not to oewooderad at that it ia liable to 
disordete, end is prodnotive of an endless variety of 
diseases nndar the general term indigestion. The 
principal procesaet oonnecCed with digestum are asnally 
represented aa,— (I> Mastication; (3) insalivation; 
(3) deglntition ; (4) ebyiniflcatioD, or the action of 
the stomach; (fi) cnyliflcation, or the action of the 
intestines ; (6) defmeation ; and (7) the absorption of 
the chyle. The operation of mastioation is a very im- 
portant auxiliary to digestion ; since tho more the food 
18 broken down and mixed with tho saliva the more 
readily and completely will it be acted npon by tho 
stomach. Imperfect mastication is a ftrequent cause 
of indigestion. During this process the salivsiy glands 
yield up their oontents, by means of which the dry 
food is moistened and rendered more fit for deglutition. 
The third process is the act by which the food is 
transferred from the month to tho stomach. (Gie 
DnoLurmoir.) Tho alimentary matter being pro- 
pelled by the contractions of the msophagus into tbe 
cardiac extremity of the stomach, is there acted upon 
and ilissolvod by the gastric juice, which is secreted by 
glands lying in its inpcr or mneous coat. This proeess 
IS assisted by the mv> ilar contractions of the stomach/ 
by means of which t - mass is kept in motion until it 
is formed into ohym When it has been sufficiently 
operated upon, it passes through the pyloric opening 
into tho duodenum. Tho pylorus possesses a peculiar 
soTiHihility, that prevents any matter from passing 
thrutigh It but such as has been properly oonvertea 
into chyme, fteccut investigations have shown that 
the changes which the food undergoes in tho stomach 
are essentially chemical (See Gastbic Juice.) Tho 
process of gastrio digestion is very slow. It is moro 
than an hour before the food suffers any apparent 
change ; and tho ordinary time required for the diges- 
tion of animal food is from threo to fonr hours. The 
ohymo having passed through tho i^lnrus into the 
duodenum, becomes mixed with the biliary, pancreatic, 
and intestinal secretions. These juices, by their action 
npon tho chyme, separate it into two portions,— 
one a milky fluid called chyle, tho other the excromenti- 
tions portion. The bile seems to be of use principally 
in promoting the digestion of fatty matters, while the 
pancreatic juice serves mainly to convert starchy mat- 
tors into sugar. Of tbe use of the intestinal j[moe 
little is known. The chyle attaches itself to those 
irregular circular folds of the mucous membrane of 
tlio small intestines, called the valvnlss connivontes, 
whore it is absorbed by the lacteals. The large iutes- 
tiuoB also possess lacteals ; so that, if any portion of 
tho chyle should not have been absorbed in the small 
intestines, it is taken up in tho larra ones. The fmcea 
pass gradually from the small to the great intestines, 
until they reach tho reotnm, where they are retained 
for some time and then disohargod. The absorption of 
the chyle forms the last act in the process of digestion. 
It is, as wo have already seen, taken up by tlie Isotealsa 
and is by them convoyed to tho mesenteric glands, 
where it is supposed to undergo some change. From 
thence it makes its way to the right side of the aorta, 
in the lumbar region, where it is finally discharged 
into an elongated pouoh, called the reoeptaoolum chyli. 
From this pouch the thoracic duct conveys the chyle 
upwards to the left side of the neck, where it Js poured 
into the left subolaviun vein at its junction with the 
internal jngnlar, and, being thus m»d with venous 
blood, it is carried to the lungs and there converted 
into new and perfect arterial blood. ^ 

Digxsiiox, in Chem., is heating a enbttanee in n 
liquid, in order to extract some principle contained 
in it. It is distinguished from maceration by^being 
performed at a high temporatuie. 

Digestive, di-jegt^^ivt m Surg., is a term applied to 
sneh applications, ointments, ponlticek and toe like, 
as promote, or are believed to ^omote, nesting or sdp- 
pnration, when applied to a wound or ulcer. Though 
common formerly, the term is now little used. 

Diaanra, dig'-ging (Ang.-Sax.), the opevatioii of 
moving, or stirring, or orcMing up earth with a spade, 
pickaxe, or other sharp instmment. It is mostly per- 
formed in gardening, but in some sltaatioin, wneiw 
the sise m the inmosures is small, or wh^ the 
power isIhiBoffioieDt toy the eeu working of the 
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«mniiioii or tho subioli plougl^ oiltivfttoM pfofrr 
mmaiAlitHnir with the iq[UMie» Bztterioncoi too, has 
prorsd that the ozpesae of doep-mgging, or spade- 
iraabandiy, is not materisUy diOerent from that of the 
aobsoil |rionjtli> In flardsning, the chief oso In dimtiog 
is to XUS the soil br uurying the surface and bringing 
what is below to the top. In prirate gardens digging 
is often much negleotM; but oommereial growers, 
who hare to make the mbat of their ground, pay par- 
tionlar attention to the aubjeot, and the result is aaen 
in their snperior productions. In ordinary digging, 
the spudes used in the market gardens round London 
are 194 inches long and 10 inches broad. Those used in 
private gardens ore smaller .>—£ 4 ^. Johnson's flanasrs* 
£iicydopadiam 

Digit, dy'^Jit (Lat. diifUtta, finger), a finger ; a terra 
employed in Anth. to denote one of the ton symbols 
or ligarea, 0, 1 , 2, 3, &c. According to the original 
eoceptation of tbe term, the first ten figures ol any 
row were digits, but now, by common acceptation, the 
term is employed to denote the first ten figures used in 
reckoning number j thus, 20 is a number Of two digits. 
By aatronomors the term digit is used to signify the 
twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or moon; 
tlius, in speaking of eclipses, they say that it was of 
' seven or eight digits. 

Digital Ex&unsBa, difdt’iil (Lat. 

df/yi/trs, a finger ; Fr. ejcemec), in Practiciil Mus., are 
exercises employed for the purpose of rendering tlio 
fingersindependentof oochotner. Astheihird fingeris 
the weakest, it is very necessary for all who practise the 
pianoforte, ko., to cultivate its volition, and strengthen 
It by exercises adapted for that purpose. 

Digitalis, dij-it-ai'di* (Lat. diffiiut, a finger), _ 
Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Sero- 
phularuiceee* The most important species is D. pur- 
purea, the purple foxglove, one of the handsomest of 
our indigenous plants. It is a biennial, blossoming 
during the months of June and July, and is found on 
hedge-banks and' the sides of hills, in dry, gravelly, or 
eandy soil. The flowers are somewhat bell*diaped, and 
their remote resemblauca to the fingers of a glove sug- 
gested the generic name. They are hcautifulTy marked 
on the insioe with purple blotches. The foxglove some- 
times grows to a great height ; one specimen gathered 
near intern Abbey, measured 7 ft. U in., the sjnke of 
flowers was dflt. lOm. in length, und the number of 
flowers thereon 311. A variety commonly mot with in 
gardens has white flowers spotted w itli diuorent shades 
of cream -colour and pearl. The wild foxglove is a most 
important medicinal plant. The leaves only are olllciual 
in our pharmacopcsias ; but the seeds and roots pos- 
sess similar properties. Digitalis is a diuretic, and 
greatly resembles tobacco in many of its properties, 
it IS employed to reduce the action of tbo heart in 
diseases of that organ, in fever, and in influinmatioiis. 
It is prescribed as a diuretic in dropsies of all kinds, 
bnt is most usefol in those associated with a debilitated 
and gensj^ly diseased slate of tho oonstitutiou. It is 
arit^nt poison, and great cure is requisite iu nre- 
scribing it, as its use, oven in small doses, has lea to 
fatal results; for it accumulates in the system. The 
active principle of foxglove is termed dutiUUine. 

DxonXGKADa, dy'-jit-e-graV-dd (Lat. digitut, a 
finger ; gradior, I wuk), in Cuvier’s soological system, 
a tribe of carnivorous animals distinguished by walking 
upou the toes, the heel being always raised from the 
ground. Those animals which place the heel or the 
sole of the foot on the ground belong to the tribe 
JPlantigrttda, dome of the most carnivorous mammalia 
belong to the digitigrada. The feline and canine fami- 
lies, hysMiM, civets, ko., are all included in it. The 
Weaiel fam. (Mustelida) appears to form a connecting 
link between the digitigrads and the plantigrada. 

Dxohxtart, dig'-ned&^o (Lat. dignu§, worthy), in 
ecclesiastioal matters is one who holds cathedral or 
other preferment, to which Jurisdiction is annexed, 
giving b^ some pre-eminence over mere prieats or 
canons. T))e dimiitarles in English cathedrals are, fw 
tho most part, um dean, precentor, chancellor, trea- 
surer, ana ar^deacou ; bat in cathedrals of the new 
foulldatiox^ the only diraitary is the deau. 
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mean and linflil acts. It is also applied Co tlpe tUles of 
honour and antbority among men; and Ikeiio, in this 
country, are muaUj divided into superior and iofhridr, 
the formereomprebeoding dukes, marqniMS, mid (ka 
Ukea the latter, baronets* knights, fte. gr«ra 
originally anuoxed to the j^sesslon of oertsiu estatw 
iu land, and created by a grant of these estates; 'aod 
although they have now become iittlo more than per- 
sonal mstinotions, they are still classed under the head 
of real property. Having thus, in theoiy at least, re- 


„ „ ighert 

of esqnire. Dignity, in Oratory, is one of tbe three 
parts of elocution ; consisting in the right use of tropes 
and figures. 

Dxobapu, dV-gti^ (Gr. dis, twice, and I 

write), in Gram., is a union of two vowels of WlttSh 
only one is sounded: ns in Asad, AmtCA. It dlffm 
from a diphthong, which also consists of two vowels, hi 
the soima produced in the latter case being differ^ 
from that of either of the vowels taken separately. 

Dighkbsion, di-grM'-thun (Lat. di^essiie), denotea 
literally a stepping out of the way or rood ; and hence, 
in literature, a departure or wandering from tike main 
subject under consideration. Digressions may some- 
times be introduced with groat cfl'ect ; but they ought 
not to be had recourse to without sufiloient rsasun^ 
and should never bo too Ircqnont nor too long. Fre- 
quent digrosBiuuB are a sure mark of an unskilfhl 
speaker or writer. 'Where a subject is heavy and dry, 
an occasional digression nmy serve to relieve t^D at- 
tention, and throw additional light upon it. 

I)iKX. {See I)TKX.) 

Dxlapidatiok, dil-ap'^e-tJaV-ehuu (Lat. di, and hpie, 
a stone), in ecclcsiHSticul matters, is the sufireringthe 
edifices of a benefice to go to decay, and negt^tiug to 
repair them, and is also applied to the commtting, or 
suiTering to be committed, any wilful waste upon tbe 
globe, woods, or other inhcrilaiioe of tho ohiirch. 
Diiapidatious are therefore cither permissive (arising 
from neglect) or voluntary (ocetisioned by some willul 
act) . By the Injunctions of Kdward 'V’l,, it is required 
that tbe proprietors, parsons, vicars, and clerks, hsvuig 
churches, chapels, or mansions, shall yourly bestow 
ujion the same mansions or ciiatiocls of their wurefaes, 
being in decay, thoJi/th purl of their benefices till they 
bo fully repaired ; and the same being thus mpsirod, 
they shall always keep and maintain iu good estate; 
for the revenue of tho clergy is given not only as a 
provision for the clergyman, but Aso for bis suitalile 
residence. Dilapidations may be sued for in the 
spiritual conrts ; but it is most usual to do so by action 
at common law. Tho action may bo brought by the 
successor against the predecessor, if living] or, iJ'oeiid, 
against his executors ; and against an alienee, if mode 
over to him to defeat the remedy for dilapidi^ons, 

Dilatatiov, dil-a^tai'-ehuH (Lat. dilatatio), is the 
cipHiision or enlarging of bodies after a state of con- 
tractiou or compression. It difihrs from uxtension, M 
the latter is properly applied only to lines a^ sur- 
faces, tbe former to bodies that spread open or enlarge 
in all directions. 

Dilatory, dlF-d-for-c (Lat. dilaUo), denotes literally 
a delaying or patting off^, and is applied, in Law, to 
certain pleas which are put in mermy to delay the shit 
b? questioning the propriety of tho proceeding ratW 
than by denying the iiyury . They > are either pleas to 
ihieJariediotioH, showing that by reason of soms mat- 
ter therein stated, the ease is not within tins juriSdio- 
tion of the court { or pleas in euepetuiou, abowug Some 
matter of temporary iucapSoity to prooeed with the 
suit; or pleas in abaieteeiU, showing some blatter for 
abatement, or quashi^ the dcchuration. These pleas 
must be verified by aindavii, or eiidience produced in 
the court to induce a belief in their truth; and in 
general they are not sUowsbls alter a plea in bar* 
Tim effect of a dilatory plea is suoosisfal, it 

defeate the particular action* ksaving the plaintiff 
hberty to commence soothar m a' better t^m. ff tiiir 
case ihoold be such as to s4mH of an amendmeuhol 
that deaoription. In oriminal haaea, a ^ea in abate- 
ment, or dilatory plea, iafouadedoasonistiiattev offset 
pteneouBtotheiudirtmeiit* toading toahow tbStit 
is dbfadsTe In pdiit lorito 
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DjlbscxAj (Gr. di», tmoe. Rod lemma, en 

essamption, — a twofold asfluiuption)f in is R 

sponVi) of Artfuvumt in the form of a complex oondi* 
tioiml syllopAm. It is dsflncd to be a rcdandsat 
hypothetio HylloRism, in which the hr^^thetionl pro- 
miss cousiats of an antecedent or condition depenaeni 
on the bovctaI roemherH of a distributive or diamnotive 
coQsequont. This ur j^ument was called by the Bomans 
the SuUo^imua eoruHtue i whence our phrase of 
** placnif; i>no on or between the horns of a dilemma.*' 
It is nsed to prove the absurdity or falsehood of some 
assertion. A dilernnia must be so framed that one of 
the siltcrnativcH nniKt be admitted; and each nlterna- 
I tive must exiiftlv npniy. It ou^hi also to bo incapable 
of being retorted. vVlicn an athrmativo is proved, the 
argniueut is said to bo conslructire ; when a negative, 
it is culled dcslriiotive. Of the constroetivo dilemma 
there are two sorts, — the simple, which coiicludea 
categorically, and tlie complex, which lias a disjonctivc 
conclusion. There is only one hind of destructive 
dilemma. The Greek dialcutioians prided themsohes 
on exhibiting dilemmas which (hey alleged to be in. 
soluble. 6ome of these examples were constructed 
with great dexterily, and the discovery of the fallacy 
Is by no means eusy. One of the incwt famous of them, 
known as the “ sophism of Kuathlna,’* ia us follows 
liuathins had received lesfiona from Protucoras tho 
rhetorioian, on condition th»t the foe slumltl be p.aid 
when the pupil gaiued his first cause. iCtuithlus de- 
laying to undertake any cause, Protagoras aiics him, 
and argues in (hi* way ; 1 f I utn successful, you must 

pay mo ui virtue of the sentence ; if nnsueces-rul, you 
must pay mo in terms of our ngrcenient, ns then run 
wiU have gained rour first cniiae." The piqnl retorts : 
•• If I am successful, 1 am free by the sentciico ; if nn- 
fuocessful, I am free by the agreement.” 

DlliSTTANffi, dil-e-fiin'-fe (Ital., pi. 

•n admirer or lover of the One arts, .and is sonietinies 
applied, 1)T way of reproacli, to one whose knowledge 
is mere aiTeotation or pretence. 

DiXiBniKTi Pocir.TY, is a society of noblemen 
aad genUonicn, Ibrmcd in London in the earlier half 
Of last century, and which has done much to foster 
the study .of antique art in Kngland. lii 17A1 it fitted 
out an expedition to Greece, foir the purposn of col- 
lectiiig details and drawings of ancient monuments, the 
result of which was published under the title of 
“ Ionian Antitmities,’* in 17(W, They have since fitted 
out several ottier expeditions, and given their results 
to the world in the same way. They havo «lso issued I 
** Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, — Egyptian, Etros- ! 
can, Greek, and Eoman.” selected from difierent col- 
lections in Groat Hritaln, in 2 vols., London, 1S09-3.1. 
The last work published by them is entitled, ** Portfolio 
of Greek ArchitecturOj or Drawing-book of Dilettanti/* 
Londou, 1858. 

Diuosncx, dU*-e~jena (Lat. diliaenHa, from diUgo, 
1 love oornestlv), denotes generally a atead^r applica- 
tion of the mina or body to business of any kind ; also 
care, attention, beedhilness. The law recognizes only 
three kinds of diligence,— (1) Common or ordinary 
diligence, which men in general exert with regard to 
thor own concerns; (2) extraordinary diligence, or 
that care which very prudent persons take of their own 
afitiir* ; and (>i) low or slight diligence, such as per- 
sons of li(tle or no prudence take of their own mat- 
ters. In the law of Sootland diligence is also applied 
to the warrants issued by the courts for enforcing the 
attcndaui'o uf witnesses, or eomi>elliiig the production 
of writings. It also denotes that process of law by 
which a creditor attaches the person, lands, or effects 
of Ilia debtor, either on execution or iu security for 
his debt. Diiigcnces are either real or personal,— retd 
when imphcablf to real or heritable rights, and personal 
when the purjioso of scouring the person of the 
debtor or In* peraoual estate. 

DtrjCBXCK (Fr.), a heavy French travelling-eoach, 
drawn by four horses. Before the introduotion of 
imilwkys, toe liiligence was tnnoh used in all parts of 
irrauoe. it u divided into three compartments,— the 
eoKjtjjf, ot front, holding three travellers ; the inUriear, 
holding six; aiul the rotonde, entered from behind. 
Jading eight. The dnver's high seat in front is oaUed 
«ie the rest of the passengers are 

^ hadvlled ladisenminatcly amoug the luggage or under 
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the tarpaulin which corers it. In meral, a diligenow 
weighs about ffve tons, and goes at we rata of six milea 
an hour. 

DiLLk {Sat AirztBFV.) 

DiLLLBiriACBiB, diUlan^t-tti'nu^ (alter the botanist 
Dilleiiius), in Bot., the JHUania fam.* a nat, ord. of 
dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-clsss Tko/asit/ror^r, 
consisting of trees, shrubs, and a few herbs, baviiw tho 
following marks of distinction :-^Leaves usually Ster- 
nate, and, except iu rare cases, without atauules: 
sepals hnd petals, five of each, hypogynous, the tormer 
persistent in two rows, the latter with an imbricated 
asstiratiiin ; carpels more or less distinct ; seeds aril- 
lato; albumen fleshy, homogeneous. The order in- 
cludes between 20 aud 30 genera, and about 200 known 
‘spocies, oGQurring chiefly in Australia, India, and 
equi noctial America. They have astringent properties,, 
and many are used for tanning and as vulneraxies. 
The young calyces of some species of the typical genus 
IH/Irnia have an acid taste, and are employed to flavour 
curries in some ports of India. Many species of this 
genus grow to a largo size, and form hard durablo 
timber. Those of India are generally rcniiivkablo for 
fine evergreen foliage and very beautilnJ flowers. They 
are sometimes cultivated as stove ur greenhouse plaute 
in this country. 

Jbr.T.KSK. 

Dii.tKNTs, tlil**u- i ‘» (Lat. dihie, I wash away), in 
Med., arc liquids adiuinistcred to inorease the fluidity 
of the blood, and render certain of the secretions aud 
exeretiouB less viscid. They likewise promote tho 
operation of more active medicines, especially ape- 
rients and diuretics. Water is the simplest and fre- 
quently tho best diluent; or it may be made mnro 
ngreeable by the addition of acid or other substances, 
or ID the form of toost-aiid-water. Orucl, infusion of 
lea, mutton and ohicken broth, beef-tea, ond snob-like, 
come under this designation. Diluents are of great 
use in allaying the tliirst of patients aflected withfevor 
or other mtlninniatory complaints, and are often very 
useful ID subduing tlio more violent symptoms of the 
disease, and rolieving the system by means of perspira- 
tion. The excessive use of 'fluids at meals, however, is 
hurtful to digestion. 

Diimuii, di4u'-ve-nm (Lat. die, asunder; Inara, to 
wa<«h), in Geol., a term applied to oocumulations of 
gravel, sand, or stones, w'hicharo referred to the exfra- 
ordinary action of water, the tonn alluvium implying the 
ordinary operations of water. At one time geologists 
merely used tlie word diluvium to distinguish acoomn- 
lations sup])Q8ed to have been formed during the 
Noaebian deluge ; but we now employ it as a commoiL 
namo for all masses which have apparently been pro- 
duced by powerful aqueous agency. 

Dimxxbiox, dimf-an^hun (Lat. dimanaio), in Geom.» 
signifies the extent of anything. A line, whetheratraight 
or curved, has only one dimension,— length ; a surface 
has two dimensions,— length and breath; while a 
solid has three,— length, breadth, and thickness. All 
forms of extension can no determined by tUese throe 
dimensions. In Alg., the term dimension is applied to 
the number of true factors to a term, and is used my 
much in the same sense as degree ; thus, w*, xg, are 
of two dimensions ; x^g, xgt, Ac., are of three 
dimensions. An equation is generally said to be of a» 
many dimensions as there are units in the index of the 
highest power of the unknown quantity. 

Diuisnnxn, dim-iu'-Uhd (from Lat. di, and minuc, I 

make 1^}.— Iu Mus., when an interval, by the apnlica- 

tiou of a sharp or natural to the lower tone. <xr of a flat 
or natural to the upper, becomes contrmotea within fts 

natural space or compass, it is said to be diminiahedi 

thus, by raising a minor seventh a minor semitone 

higher, a diminished seventh is produced. 

Diviwrno^r, dim-in-u'-ahun (Lat. disiintiffe).— This 
term iu ^ns. implies the imitation of, or reply to, any 
given subject in notes of half the length or value of 
those of the subject itself. For mstmee, a theme es- 
pressed in minims and crotchets, and taken up in 
crotchets and quavers, would be said to be answered 
in diminutian, 

Dnnwomrx, dim-ia'-tc-tie (Lat. dtiii{aMlie«»,from 
dlminuo, X lessen). In Gram., is applied to a word whoso 
signifleatioa is lessened or diminisued by some change 
effected upon its form. Though dimlnutivea are chiefly 
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soary Lietitmm 


oonfined to subatantivet, y«t tr« ooeMionaUy flod them examlaid by omnparative anatoittistSi and the deaerip 
amoDf; adjectifea, pronottiWt attd even verbs. Vhe tionoftheiiativeeooineides with the inferences drawn 
diminntWe does net alwaye erpreaa UtUeneu or smaiJ- The diuomis nmst have been considerably larger than 
nesa, bat someUQiee« alio, tendemeM, affeotion. eon- any bird now exiating} tome of the bonea found ana 
tempt, Ao. They are uanally formed by the addition twice as hurgo ae those of the ottrioh. The body tattit 
of a syllable at the end of a word. There is, perhaps, have been very bulky, and somewhat similar to that of 
no language without diminutives } oertainly. they are the extinct dodo. The ZHuornig atgantein moat bane 
very common in most. Generally, they wiU bo found been nearly eleven feet high. Tbebonee of the legs tub 
to bo most common in the language of a people of luaMive, and remarkably solid in stmoture. The num* 
lively and odVociouate manners, and prevail most in her of bones of iho dinornia that have bomvfound la 
the fiiendly and familiar intercourse of tlm common very great. Beveral snocies have been reooeuiaedi and 
people. The ftslian langnoge, uarticularlv tho Ihisoan some skeletons have been nearly completely restored* 
dialect, is espoctally rich in dimiuutires. TheSnauish, The first bone examined by a naturalist was a leg* 
Portuguese, Frouch, and German languages likewise bone, and the naturalist was Professor Owen. Front 
abound with them. The old Scotch dialect is very rich that bone alone he placed the dinornis in ittf opQWCt 
in diminutives, and there we sometimes flud, as in the place in the aystem of nature. 

Italian, double diniinuttves i as, korne, a litUe horse; I)iBrosAUBU,d»-AO-mKi^re*d(Gr.<ffffnos,wonderfkttOr 
u very little horse. terrible ; Kauros, a lixard) , a term applied to diltlngolsli 

DiMtSMmv 'L xttxbs, tlinn'-ii-nir-re, in the early an order of extinct lisards found as fossihi in the fiat* 
Cltristian Church were, at first, letters granted to oolite, and wealden formations. There, are, however^ 
Cbnsti.ins ou their removal from onoplsicc to another ; no traces of them in the lower cretaceous strato. Tips 
but, afterwards, the name came to be more strictly ap- dinosanria were onormons reptiles of the lisard class, 
plied to letters granted to the clergy when they were which approached nearer to tUoinumniBl type than any 
• to remove from their own diocese and settle in another, other of their order. Pour powerful limbs supportflgl 
testityiug that they had the bishop's leave to depart, their bodies, and the sacrum was composed of fiva 
No clergyman, of whatever degree,'* says the council vertebree amalgamated. The Megalosaurus, the Igua* 
of Trullo, “shall be entertained iu another church nodon, and thu Ilykeosaurua aro the principal gen, of 
without the diraissory letti'rn of his own bishop." lii the order. 

the Church of England, diniissory letters arc such as GiiroTSKRinsx, tH-no-lhe'-re-vm (Gr. deinot, wonder- 

are given by a bishop to a candidate for holy orders, ful or terrible ; iherion, a wild beast), an estiuct 

having a title iu his diocese, directed to some other x y 

bishop, and giving leave for the bearer to be ordained \ ^ ///✓ y 

by him. Versons inferior to bishops cannot, in ordinary y w^' 

oases, grant these letters. 

Dimity, dim'-e-le (Du. dUnnii), a stout cotton cloth 
of a thick texture, generally striped, or otherwise orna- 
meutediu the loom. It is mostly white ; but variegated 
dimities arc frequently made, the palteni and the jf 


dimities arc freauently made, the pattern and the 
ground being of diflerent colours. The figure or stripe 
IS raised on one stile and lowered on the other, so that 
the two sides present reversed patterns. Dimity is 
chiefly used for articles of female dress, and for bed- 
furniture or wiudow-ourtains. 

Dxuokpuism, di’mor'-Jlem (Gr. dig, twice j morphe, 
form), iu Chem., the property possessed by certain 
bodies of assuming ciystalline forms which cannot be 
derived iVom euch other. Instances <»f tins occur in 
the case of sulphur, which crystallises ns oblique 


prisms and as octahedrn, iiccordiliL' ns it is crystallized niHnrwKBinw 

by heat or from the solution in bisulphide of carbon. BiUorKKUlUK (xXbtoxwd). 

Dxxgq, dinff'.ao (Cania Din&o), the iiativo dng of aiiiTnal, whoso cranial bones are found tu the mioceil^ 
Australia, regarded by some naturalisiB us a distinct formations of Geruianj, Franoe, Ac. like the elaphaiit. 
species, bat more generally 08 the desoendant of a race this remark- 
onoe domesticated, and returned to its wild state. It able animal ' 
is found in Australia both in a wild and tamed state ; was provided 
the tame dingo being about the size of our familiar with a pair of 
sheep-dog, and the wild one somewhat larger. The for mi fable 
latter has a large bead, with a fuller muzzle than the tusks, which 
sheep-dog ; ears short and erect ; tail bushy ; colour projected 
tawny. It does not bark, and is very destruotivo to dow n w ard s 
the sheep of the colonists ; not so much on account of from the lower 
the amount of meat required for the satisfiict ion of its jaw. It was 
hunger, as ikom its savage habit of continuing to also provided mB 

strangle as many sheep os its strength will allow before on eneU side of | 

it squats down to pick a bit of one. its jaws with 

Divoshzb, d^tor'-nia (Gr. deinoa, wonderful or live doable- 
terz)bls; erttlejibird), agen. of large birds of thetribe ridged grind- * V 

JBeesips^s. No species of the dinornis now exists, era. From tho \ 

but many bones belo^ng to birds of this class have largeness of the A 

been found in New Zealand, not only in the must nasal cavity, it B \ ■ 

recent deposits, bat in the sand by the sea-shore, in is supposed B (. S 

oaves, in swampsi, in the soil of forests and iu river- tliat the auimal hjm 

beds. Among the natives there are many traditional re- had a trunk 
ports about these birds, which were called moa. Other like the eio- WSjM 

Esrge birds, such as the palwteryxand the aptornis, phant. As none MFmt 

are also spoken of by them. It would appear that the of the body or 
dinomit became extinct at the end of the 17th or the limb bones of . 

beginning of the ISth century. According to the tra- the dinotbe- ^ 

ditions of tbo natives, tiiese birds must have had riombavebrea .1 

bnlUanGy-coloored plumage, and tbeir flesh was a found, its true WWJI* op SfUlOtttVBluiC- 
delicBteftmd. For thew two rossoM they werepbjw^ position In the fystem oT nature is net aeooratelf de> 
ofpu^it. They are debited also as bi^g ikt and termined. Cuvier and Kamp have referred it to tbo 
stupid, unatde to fly, and living in the mountains or in tame class wiUi the tapir. ^ 
the depj^ of foresfe, feeding entirely m vegetable Dzooksn, dF-o^sres (Or. dtotkrais. admifiistration).^ 
food. The brass of the ^nonus. have been cloteiy whs origiifeUy applied, under Oo »stsutinT the Great, 
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to thoae Iw^w oivil divisions of tho empire, eeob of 
which was under a prefect, and comprised several pro> , 
linoes, which were under rectors. The government of 
the Church was adapted to this division, and each dio- 
cese was under the spiritual superintendence of an 
nrohbishop, the term parish being applied to the eha^c 
of a bishop. Kow the term diocese is equivalent to 
bishopric, and denotes the district over which the ao> 
thorily of a bishop extends. (See Buhopbic.) 

JDxodok, di'^o-don (Or, dtV, twice; odcus, tooth), a 
Xinniean gen. of ilshes, now giving its name to a fam.— 
Diodontiam, These fishes are about two feet in length, 
of a nearly spherical form, and possess the power of 
inflating or contracting themselves at pleasure. When 
their stomachs are thus distended with air, there are 
displayed over tho entire surface numerous spines, as 
though to protect its now somewhat unwieldy body 
Arom attack. It is, doubtless, this latter circamstanco 
that baa procured tor the flsh the titles of aea>porcupiue 
and globe-fish. When inflated, the globe-fish is in- 
capable of Bwimmiug, but floats with the stream. They 
are found in warm seas, Tho suu-flsh is of this family. 

Diowaa, di-c-ne'-a (IromDioui, one of tho names of 
Venus), in Bot., a gi'ii. of plants belonging to the nat. 
ord, DroHtrarete, Tho only species known is TJ. tuutici- 
jptda, n native of North America. This plant aifords a ' 
remarkable instance of vegeti^le irritability. Tho leaf 
ia two-lobed, and each lubo is lurnishod oa its upper 
aurface with tlireo stilt' hairs, which, on being tone: lied 
by an inaoct or any other object, cause the two halves 
to ooUapso and inclose the object. This plant, which 
is commonly known as Venus's fiy-trup, is sometimes 
onltivatod in mir ni-oTes. 

l>ioi*sr8,i//.op'-AM, agen.oidiptoruiiM insecls, remark- 
able for tho lei)>;(lt of till? pedicles on whirh the eyes are 
situated. On tins uccount it is likewise termed the 
telesoop<*-fly, All tho species arc found in warm parts 
of the old world. 

.Dioptrics, tli>np'^h'iks (Or, diopirikui), ^Tbat por- 
tion of geometrical optics which treats of tho passiigc 
of rays of light from one medium to another Of a dii' 
ferent kind. (AVa Bkfbactiok, Onios.) 

Diorama, di-o-iv/wiV/ (Gr. dia, through ; orao, 1 
see), a method of painting and scenic exhibition in- 
vented by two French artists, Daguerre and Bouton. 

It does not possess all tho advantages of a panorama, 
but produces a tar greater degreo of optical delusion. 
The peculiar otfccts of the diorama arise more particu- 
larly from tho ooiitrivances employed iu exhibilitig the 
aiuling. In tho first place the picture is viewed 
through a pmoeuium ; the room in which the specta- 
tors are is almost in darkness ; and the light, which is 
admitted through coloured gloss, falls upon the picture 
alone. It is priucipiilly used to illustriito arohitecturul 
and interior views. By means of slides and shutterH 
the light can be iucreased or diminished at will, and 
hence very pleasant cfiects can be represented ; such 
as the ordinary change from daylight to sunshine, and 
from sunshioe to cloudy weather or twilight. The 
diorama was first exhibited in Baris in 1822, and in 
London in 1823. It was at first very popular, a large 
building being erected for its exhibition in Begent’s 
Bark. At first successful, it soon became unpopular, 
and the buildiug ia now used as a Baptist chapel. 

Dioscobsa, in Bot., tho typical gen. 

of the nat. ord. Idoacoreaeea, Various species, as D. 
atatUf taiiva, and aeuleata, produce tho tubers cs^ed 
yams, which, when boiled, are eaten in trojiieol 
^nntries us the potato is eaten in Europe. The 
Cnineao yam is now oultivated in this oouutiy, and is 
much esteemed by many as on esoulent. 

Di08GO&£ACSiR,di.M.ker-tf-aj^-«s-s, in Bot., tho Yam 
xamv, a ]^t. Old. of mouoootyledonous plantain the 
wb-olass iMtjfogenai^ oonsistigg of shrubby plants 
wttn twining st eius rising from tuberous root-stocks, 
or xubers placed above or under tho ground, and having 
SSirl sranh-spiked bractoated flowers. 

tropical countries, ofew 


Dxo8Mi!s,i2i.o^-s^s((3r. dioi, divine j ofme,ameU}j 
Bot., a sub-ord. of the mUetm (which sm), * 

GlO 


Dtosmofi, Bot., a gen. of diootyledo* 

none trees, briengingto the nat. ord. Eftwioeetf. many 
of the species have hardand dark-oohnired heart-woods, 
which constitate the dUforent hmdB of tSaowfp thus, 
D. Sb&mtm fVimkhas Mauritins ebony ; D. meUtnoxplon, 
a native of the Ooromandel coast, the sort commonly 
known as black ebony; and D. MmuBter, iha bas- 
tard ebony of Ceylon. The beautifully variegated 
furniture -wood coiled Coromandel or Oalamander 
wood, ia obtained from D. hinula, and ia brought to 
Europe from Ceylon. Other species also yielu valu- 
ahJe timber. The fruit of D. £cki is esten in China 
and Japan, and is known in the latter country m the 
keg-flg. The fruit of D. myiniana, a native of the 
United States, ia sweet and edible when quite ripe, but 
very austere before then; henoe it is frequently em« 
pWed medicinally in its unripe state as an astringent. 

Dip, dip (Ang.-Ssx), in Min., a miner's and geolo- 
gist's term for tho direction of any minerid vein or 
stratum in relation to tho horizon. 

Dip, in Geol., the technical term for the angle at 
which strata slope downwards into tbe earth. This 
angle is measured from the plane of tho horizon, and 
ma v be readily ascertained by tbe common spirit-level 
and plummet, or, as is usnal among geologists, by a 
small pocket instrumn't called the clluomefer (which 
nee). To describe th I pnosite of dip, the term ruie ia 
used ; and, as every • 4 that dips in one direction 
must npccsnarily rise m another, cither term maybe 
used according to tho position of tho observer. *For 
instance, a bed of coal which is spoken of by those on 
the surface as dipping to tho south, would i>e described 
by tho millers in the pit as rising to the north. The 
place where each bed rises to tho surface of the ground 
is culled its oaferop or basset. Minors say that such 
and such beds ** crop out** to the surface, and speuk 
ofthoir** basset edges." The line at right angles to 
the dip, that is, the line of outcrop of a bed along a 
leicl surfiiee, is called its strike, a term introduced 
from the German by Brofessor Sedgwick. On geo- 
logical maps the direction of tho dip is generally indi- 
euled by an arrow, and.thu line of outcrop, or strike of 
B stratum, by a bold line. 

Diputiibria, or Dipittuxait^S, (Pr. 

dipktherUe, from Qr. dtpAf Acra, a skin or membrane), 
is a very malignant and fatal disease of the throat, 
which has recently made its appearance, and diflers 
from all other forms of sore throat previously known. 
It was first observed and described by M. Bretonneau, 
of Tours, in Prance, where it prevailed as an epidemic 
ill 1S18. It subsequently broke out in other French 
towns, and in 1S57 it made its appearance in England, 
where it bos since been, unfortunately, by no means 
rare, and has already caused » large amount of mor- 
tality. It is characterized by a peculiar inflammation 
of the mucous membrane ox the throat, or pharynx, 
accompanied by the prodnotion of a false membrane. 
At first this membrane appears in the form of a wiUte 
spot on the pharynx or tonsils, from which it gradually 
extends forwards to the soft palate and into the noa- 
trila, and backwards into the cBsophagas, sometimes 
into the larynx, but seldom into tho traraea, produohig 
at length suflbeation. It is usually acoomponied by a 
foetid discharge from the nose and mouth, and haemor- 
rhage frequently occurs. There ia usually, also, alow 
and dangerous form of fever, with great depressiOD of 
spirits and rapid decrease of the patient's strength, 
which is still further acoelerated by his inaldHty to 
take food. >arious modes of treatment have been 
recommended. Tho patient’s strength is to be sup- 
ported by means of tonics and stimulauts. Quinine 
18 generi^y recommended ; and in most cases wine 
may bo given with advantage. In the locHd treatment 
of tho throat, nitrate of silver and chlorine are uaed. 
There can be little doubt that this disease is owing, in 
some measure, to the neglect of sauitmy meaaurce, 
and it is generally believed to be contiiffiooB^ though 
some medical men deny both of these statemento. 

Dipnraovo, d{ff<dkong (Gr. diphthaggoe, a doable 
sound), in Gram., is a doable vowel, or two vdw<^ 
pronounced together or in rapid sucoession, so as to 
make only one syllable* Diphthongs, with relation to 
sight, are distiiigoished from those with reference to 
sound: 08 an instance of the formear, wehave faCNuie,* 
of tha lattex, ethid. Many double yo^rela,.bQwev«t« 
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liKSMi lors abroad. JBaroa C. do Marlons, Zs 
Ouittt" Diplomatique t lda7. 

J^iJ'LOjTATios, dip^bh-mwif-ikt, nhtcb is not to be eQn< 
founded with the hWo, is the scionco of </ijp2oma«,^f 
deciphering anoieiit writings, and judging of their 
cbarueler, value, date, &o. The most ancient diplo< 
maa that we possess do not extend beyond the Sth 
ceuturv of our ora, when pavclunont seems first to have 
come into general use, tho niatenal commonly used 
prior to that time being tho leaves of tho Ilgyptian 
papyrus. It is only since tho luiddfe of tho 17th 
aeutory that diplomatics Lui been raised to tho dignity 
A a .science, and its importance recognised as one of 
tho chief Bonrees of historical knowledge. The first 
who iitteiuptcd to reduce it to a system was ilio Jesuit 
i^upchroek, of Antwerp, who, ttlioutl(;75, publiMhed a 
work on this subject, entitled Propylajuin.** He was 
riui'cocded by John Mubillon, whose able and learned 
work, Do Ue Dipluiuutioa," first Apfvearod at Paris 
•‘n losl. After him camoi MuR'ei, the Italian, whose 
work,** Istoha Diploniatica,'* wus publislied at Mantua 
in 1 7^7. Tho most learned and elaborate work on this 
subject, however, and which has been of immeiiso 
Horvjoe to subsequent labourers in thi.s field, is the 
*'^'ouveaa Troite de Diplomatique," byMM. Tous* 
aaiut and Tassin, two Deiiodiciine monks of St. Muur, 
0 vols. 4to, Paris, 1750-B5, with VH) plates. Diplonuvtips 
was reduced to a systematic form by 4 tatlprer, in his 
** Elenienta Artis Diplomat loa*" (1705), and afterwards 
lohia *'Abris8dcr Diphuuatik" (17hS). A more able 
work, howoTor, was Sohocncniaiut'a ** Vcrsuch eines 
Tullalundigcn Systems dcr Diplomutik," 2 vuls. (Humh. 
l8iuM). Among the more recent works on tUis 
subject are Kopp's ** ralcographia C'ritiea,” 4 vols. 
(Mdtih. 1817'>20) j and Pertz^s ** SchrifttHrchi" (Han- 
over, ISJifi). In order to didlingiiish tho authentic from 
tlie counterfeit, and to he able to say to what period a 
diploma belongs, it is neoessarv to observe ull its ex- 
ternal marks and characters, the form in which it is 
made up, the parchment on which it is written, and the 
ink that has been used, ft is not difficult for tiiose 
who apply thcmaelvea to this study to distinuuisli the 
parchiueut os well as the iuk of tho ancients, from tiiat 
of tho moderns ; but that which best diatiqguishea the 
original from the counterfeit is the writing or elmracter 
itself, which is so ditfereut at diH'creiit times, that one 
'‘l(ilted in tho science cun generally tell with certainty, 
wuhiu forty or fifty years, when any diploma was 
written. All diplomas are written in ivuliu, and conse- 
quently the letters and characters have a general re- 
siMiiblanco to caoh other ; but there are certain strokes 

the i>en that distinguish not onlr tho ages but the 
di Uerent nations among whicli they nave been produced. 
The enceossive corruptions of tlie Latin tongue, tho 
style and orthogri^hy of each age, as well us their dif- 
ferent titles ana forms; tlie abbreviations, accentua- 
tions, and punctuation, and tho diflereut methods of 
writing the diphthongs, all these form so many morks 
iuid characters by which the authenticity of a diploma 
1 -I to be judged. Altentiou to those minute points is 
the more necessary, as some of tho monks and priests 
were very expert at making counterfeits, and fre- 
quoutly enjoyed the confidenoo of princes and states- 
it-en, beiugsoractimos oven iutrnated with their rings 
sud scals./rhe signature of tho diploma consists either 
of the sign of the cross, or of a monogram or cipher, 

0 raposed of the letters of the names of those who siib- 
cribed it. The inftial letters of the name, and some- 

1 mes also the titles, were placed about this cross. By 
<h'grec.s, tho custom changed, and they invented other 
iiptrks. They sometimes added also the dale and epoch 
Ilf 1 lie signature, the feasts of the church, days of tho 
I'Miemiar, Ac. ^ The seal annexed to a diploma was an- 
ciently of white wax, and artfully imprinted on tho 
p.irchment itself. It was afterwards pendent from the 
’iMpor, and mnloscd in a box or case, which they called 
I • da, 1 hero ore some also that are stamped on metal, 
and even on pure gold. 

DlWiOTKOiA, dip-7o-/e';7>-a (Qr. diploit double), in 
but., a kind of fruit Tesi'mliUng the ordinary capsule 
in every resiieot-, cxcewt that it is inferior. It is tho 
only inferior fruit winch presents a dry dehiscent 
orn-.irp. Examples are seen in the camninulas. 
Du-vaVsOii., dip'-pe/v, in Chcm.-Thodry disliHa- 
tiou of bones yields a sutitance known to chemists as 
0l8 * 


IHppeVo animtdmlt which contains an immeniie number 
of bases of creat interest. It is often called te»e-otL 

pxrrxB a gen. of birds of the Thrush 

fam., the British r^esentativo of whichis the com* 
mon dipper, or water-ooseL This bird is rather smsdler 
than the thrash, of a dark-brown colour, with throat 
and upper parts pure white. The facility with which 
the dipper dives and uarsues its prey beneath the 
water is very remarkable. It has been roinarhed that 
when it wades deeper than the knee, it displays its 
wings, and hangs them down. It was related by iCn 
eye-witness to BuBbn, that this bird, when at tho 
bottom of the water, appeared enveloped with air, 
which gave it a briliiaut surface, like some kinds of 
bed lea, which, when immersed in water, are olwaye 
inclosed in a babble of air. Its object in drooping its 
wings on entering the water may bo to coniine the air. 
The chpper builds a very curious nest, composed of 
moss, domed, and with an entrance at the side : the 
site chosen is generally tho bank of'a stream, or some* 
times under a cascade. 

DxiTura-NnaoLx, instrument con- 

sists of a frame in whiuh a graduated circle is fixed in 
a vcrticid position. Tho frame itself moves on a gradu- 
ated circle in a horizontal position, fixed on a small • 
fripod tliai can be adjuBted by means of levelling* 
scr«‘WB. Tho needle is suspended ou two knife-edges of 
agate, fixed in the I'ranie exactly in the centre of the 
vertical circle, and n ' ‘s freely in any direction in a 
vertical plane. Wbi' i-e vertical plane in' which the 
needle moves coioci^' 's with that of the magnotio 
meridian of any place, the needle inclines from a hori- 
zontal position, and furriiB an angle with tho horizontal 
line. Tins angle of inclination is called the dip of the 
needle. The dip varies like the angle of declination at 
diilereut parts uf the earth’s surface, and at the san^ 
place at uificrcnt periods. It also varies at different 
licights above the earth’s surface. In ir>7d. When this 
property of tho neerlle was first discovered by Kobert 
Norniau, tho depression of tho north end was about 
7i*’.o()’ : in 1723 it had increased to 74° 42^; but atpre* 
.sent It is about (;d° 3b'. When the piano of the needia 
is at right angles to tho yortioal plane of the magnetio 
meridian, the needle assumes a vertieol position ; but 
when it is in tlie piano of that merioian, the dip is the 
least. Wheu tho needle is in a vortical position, it 
giu'B us tlio means of determining the raaraetic me- 
ridian by nioi iug tho vernier attached to the norisontel 
cirulo ol' the instrument over tlie spime of 90°, which 
brings the vertical circle and noodle into the plane of 
the magiieHc nioridian, and causes the latter to eerva 
the purpose of a declination-needle. 

DiPSACACXXt, d(p-s(7-ka£'-ss-e (nrobably from Gr. 
dipgtio, 1 thirst), in Bot., the Teazel fam., a nat. 
ord. of diootyledouous plants in tho sub-elaas CoroU 
lyiorait consisting of herbs and undorshrubs with 
opposite or verticillate leaves, and capitate or ver* 
ticiliato flowers surrounded by a many-leaved invo* 
lucre. They are chiefly natives of the south of Europe^ 
the Levant, and tho Cape of Good Hope. Some are 
reputed to possess astringent and febrifugal propertiee^ 
but os remedial agents they are altogether unimpor- 
tant. One very useful plant belongs to the order*, 
namely Diptacua the ihUer’s teazel, the 

dried headijs of which have long been employed for 
dressing cloth. Their booked bracts are just stUf 
enough to raise tho nap, but too yielding to tear the 
stulT. 

DiPSOXfAirzA, or Oistouanza, dip-so-euii'-ae-d (Gr» 
dipaa, thirst ; oinoa, wine ; moina, madneas), a tenure* 
ceiitly applied loan inordinate or insane craving for alco- 
holic sttmulants. Lately moilical men have come to the 
opinion that the inveterate drunkard is to be regarded 
as habitually under tho influence of aDineane impidse 
which it ia impossible for him to resiat, and which, 
therefore, renders him a fit subject for confinement or 
restraint. In 1844 the English Innecy eommisaionere 
urged the justice as well ae Uie e^qpediem^ of the eon- 
flnemont or habitual drunkards in our lunatic asylums* 
and this view has found many advocates. 

Dikbsa, d^'-ter-d (Qr. dipteraa, two-winged)* an 
ord. of insects, having for their most oo&spioaoaa 
character only two wings, correspondiits to the en^Or 
mur of four-winged insects. They are eno diitingoiahea 
hy having two clubbed ap^adeges* called iaUeret or 





Plpter«<»» Diraetory 

Imloiraen. which a«em to b« tlM niaTmCDt^of tiro pot* botHes, oxoopt sono of the comet*, it dirtet» - The »p» 
terior win^a. Is ordinarj Itugttejjc the diptera ere perent motion of ttio netirest It retrograde, beCMiM 
called ilies, ueuaUy with acMoe oherecterntio prefix; theeerCh'ainoticm it djroot. By the eetronomert «f 
tooh as the hotueffy, hlow>fly, &o. The term fly, how- the 16th and Ifith centoriea. boiutt m direot atolioii • 
erer, it ciftes applied Id inteota which do not belong to were laid to move in onUtMowKHa, tad Iboae in rtiro* 
^ disterti «t butterfly, dneoii-ily, May-fly, do. grade motion, tn ooNregtesfie, ^ 

Mosqidtoea, gnatt, and nudges belong to ibedi^ra. Dtnscr, in Mut., a certain eharaater placed at the 
It ia Olio of the moat exteuaive of ttte orders of imeota, end of a ataff to indicate to the performer the titutiloii 
and some of the ipeoica are remarkable for the extra- of the first note on the succeeding atalT, and ia for Ihia 
ordinary nuinliera in which they appear. The iarTa» pnrnose always situated on that line or apace in ita own 
of the order have frequently a menibraoona head, and $tafr which corresponds with the Uno at space occupied 
always have llio stigmata, or breathiiig-pnrcs, confined by the note which it is intended to announce in tbC' 
to the second and terminal segmciita of the body, other. 

Dipterous iiiaects are also distinguished hy having the Diaxcroa, di-reV4w (Lat. dinyo, 1 make straight), 
mouth in the form of a sucker, composed of from two in general, is one who Laa the chief management of a 
to six lancet 'Shapetl elongated scales, ludosing a canal schemo, design, or undertaking. More particularly, 
iq^u tlic upper surface of the tongue or prolx^ua. ho is one of a number of jiersona chosen by a plurality 
Dxi'TxniiCKJK, in Hot., the Sumatra of votes from among the body of jprdprfetors to con* 

caiTiph^ir fam., a uat. ord. of dicotyledons, in the anh- duct the nfiuirs of some joini-stoefc nudertaking, tiajn 
class Tl/’/Zantt/ferdi, tionaiating of hirgc trees, with simple bank, railway, asanrance company, or the like, an 
alternate iin'ulute Icaiea and large deciduous convolute must oases, tnc directors arc required to bo posaesasd' 
stipules. The fionvrs are perfoct and syuunetrical, of a certain amount of stock, and I'requenUy alio they 
being cotnnnsod av follows -.—Calyx and corolla each arc allowed a small Aetiorartam for their services. Thw 
with five divisions i (he former uiioqunl, permanent, whole of the directors, collectively, form thb board of 
imbricated in testivation, and ultimately enlarged no directors ; and they are generally invested with certain 
aa to form w’mg*Uke expansions crowning the Iruit; powers by the acts of the legislature to wbieli they owo- 
the latter with equal petals, and twisted in eesiivation. thoir existence. In the case uf banka there are ustMl^' 
StamenR hypogynous, numerous, with beaked unthers. two kinds of directors,— ordinary and extraurdinaty ( 
The iruit IS 1-coliotl and l«sceded; seed without iilbu- the former for seeing to the ordinary business of tnO' 
men ; radicle superior. The plants of thii order are concern ; the latter attending only on particular ooca- 
all natives of the forests of the tropical Kast Indies, sions. The ollloo of a director ia one of no small risk 
with the exception of the genua XopAir//, which belongs and responsibility, and several stringent ettHCtmcnta* 
to tropical Africa. This genus has been jilaced in an have recently been passed regarding it. Act 20 A 21 
order by itsell', called Lopkintetts, by some botanists. Viet. c. r>4, declares any person being a direotori, 
The iisefhl prodiiots of the order arc oioo-resinoiis public ofljci-r, or manager of a company. Who Shall 
•iibstances. {Set Difimcbocabxivb, Duyohalanofs, make, circulate, or publish, or concur in making, cis- 
Va-tbbxa.) culating, or publishing, any written statement or 

DtPTVBocAiiruB, dtp-fsr-c-kar'-pus (Gr., double- account which he shall know to be false in any ma- 
winged carpel), in Dot., a nn. of plants belonging to tcrial particular, w'ith inteut to deceive any member, 
the nat. ord. Inpitractet. Mveral species, as li. iurU- shareholder, or creditor, of such body or company ; or 
natui, eoifafutt alafut, and taenaua, yield an oleo- with intent to induce any person to become a share- 
rcsinous suliatance, called wood>oil or Ourpin Untsain, holder or partner tlierein, or to intrust or advanoe any 
which resembles in its properties the so-callod balsam money or property to such Imdy or company, or to 
of copaiba, and which is used for similar pnrpoNes, In enter into any sesurity for the benefit thereof, sbaU be 
India wooiboil has been employed for painting honses. guilty of a misdcmeaiior, and liable to penal servitude 
DiPtBBTX, (Hp’-ier-ikt, in Dot., a gen. of plants be- for three years. Directors generally have tbosqper- 
longing to the nat. ord. £epitsifttos<e, sub'Onf. l*ttpilh^ intcndence and management of all the aflaira of the 
iMC«<e. The seeds of D. odwata, a native of Gnutua, company, except in such matters ns require the ap* 
have a very poworihl and agreeable odour, which is proval of tlie general body of the proiirietors. Apdrw 
due to the presence of a volatile oil contaiuing rou- tion of the directors tisui^y retire aunually by rots* 
marin. They are used for scenting snuff and in per- tion, and their successors are nominated at a general 
fumcry, and arc commonly called Tonquin or Tonka meeting uf the proprietors. Directors elect their own 
beans. c hairman, and may also delegate their powers to eom* 

Diptotx, dip* -idle (Gr. cIm, twice ; ptpfo, I fall), in mittces. The uresence of a certain number of the 
Gram., is applied to a noun that has only two cases. directors, called a quanm, is necessary before any 
Difttck, ilip'-tik (Gr. diptMokon, folded together), business can be transacted. They arc required tokeep 
properly si^iiics something folded^nd was originally minutes of all their meetiugs, and of all the businesa 
used in the same, sense as diploma. Diptyebs, however, transacted at tbe-e meetings, such minutpe being 
were usually tablets of metal, ivory, or wood, of equal signed by the chairman, and received as evidence of' 
size, fastened together by a binge or ring, and were what took place. By Act A 20 Viet. c. 47, regarding, 
frequently beiiutifolly carved on the outside. They joiiit*stonk companies, it is declared that If the direc*' 
vcrc,ear1yin nsc among the Greeks and Romans, and tors shall declare a dividend when the cctniMXty fa 
wCrc also common in the early Christian Church, where known by them to bo insolvent, or a dividend, the nay* 
they were used us registers. The ecclesiastical dip- ment of which would render it insolvent, they shall bO 
tvciis were of three kinds the dipipeha noriuorum, in jointly and severally liable for the debts oi‘ thecon^iaiDy 
which the names of all such aa hud died in the odour that may be thou existing, or that shall be thei>4Mftcr 
of sanctity were enrolled ; diptpeka tnvorum, con- contracted, so long as they may remain in office, JM* 
tainiog the names of such as were still alive and de- vided the amount for wbico they shall be so liable (wiU 
served well of the ohurob ; and the dipipeha epiiiropo’ not exceed the amount of the dividend decdaTed* , 
rKM, containing the names of distinguished bishops. Dibbctobt, di-relS;''for-e, iu the firflt French rfivoln* 
Portions of these were read dnring the celebration of tion, is the name given to the highest governing bo^ 
the inssB ; and it was also the custom in some churches to whom the executive authorlU w as qpmnuttod nT the 
for the deacon to rehearse from thesebooks the names constitution of the ycor ITI. (179S) , It wad composed < 
of eminent bishops, saiiits, or martyrs, before they of five members, the first of whom Barras, 
made oblation for the dead. The names of. those ex- Rewbel, Lepesox, Letoumeifr, and Carnot. Ibey 
eommuDfcatcd were eraeed from tho diptychs, and ruled in connection with the two Ipglidflptive chambers, 
agniu restored on their readmissiou into the church. called tho Council of Anciente pM Council of Ftvo 
VrUJB. (Are voL I. of this work.) Hundred. By the revolution of the Ifltli Bmmolvw 

Dxbsot and Rbtboobadb, dV-reH ref'-roHgnwid (Lat. (1700), this body and the CouKUtntion of the year III, 
dirtctM, refrOf backwards, and gradut, a Btep>, in As- were abolished, and the consnlato mtnblished. 
tron., when tho motion of any heavenly body is from Dxbbctoby, a kind of legnlaRon lor the pcrformiiBow 

west to east, or in the direction and order of the signs of public worship, drawn upby the Atsembly of Divines^ 
of the godiac, it is said to be direot ; when the motion in Rngland, atffim instance of the parliament, in lfi44. 
is in the contrary direction, or from east to west, it is It was designed to sti^ply ^ pihwe of the Liturgy, or 
said to be vetrb^sde* The motion all the heavenly Book of Comi^ turn of which the parlia^ 
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«nent had abolinhed. It consisted of some generil 
heads* which were to bo managed and filled up at dis« 
crotinii, (or it prescribed no form of pmver or olretun- 
etancea of oirtorfial worship, nor obliged the people toi 
any rosponseB csoepting Amen. It forbids ul Baint*> 
tion anil civil ocremony in the charohes. The reading 
of Scripture in the cougrcgation is declared to be part 
of the pastoral oBloe. All the canonical books of the 
Old audTiMew Testaments (but none of the Apooi^pha) 
ore to be publicly road in the vulgar iongao. It pre> 
nrribes lieude for the prayer before sermon ; and it 
delivers rules for the mauagemeut of the sermon. The 
introduction to the text must bo short and clear, drawn 
i’rom the words or context, or some parallel place of 
JdcrJ]d>iire. In dividing the text, the minister in to 
regard the order of the matter more than that oi'the 
words ; he is not to burden the memory of his audience 
with too many dlnsions, nor porplpx tuoir understand* 
mgs with logical phrasea and terras of art ; he is not to 
start unnecessary objections, and ho is to bo very 
sparing in citations from ooclesiasticul or other human 
writers, ancient or modern. It recommends the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer as the most perfect model of devo- 
tion. It forbids private or lay persons to administer 
baptism, and it to be performed in the face of 

the congregation. It orders tlie communion-table at 
the*liOrd‘s Hupper to be so placed tliiit the comuiiitii- 
cants may sit about it, and the dead arc to be buried 
without any prayers or religious ceremony. It also 
orders that the sabbath bo kept strictlv, both publicly 
OUd prii-atcly ; that days of fasting or thank ^giving are 
to be oiiserved, os may bo doeined neoessiiry ; but that 
all festivals are to bo abolished, and no day kept but 
the Lord's-day. it also assc‘rts that the singing of 
psalms together in the congregation is the duty of 
Ohristians, and tliut no place is ca]>ablo of any lioli- 
Hoss in consoquonco of consecration. The use of the 
Directory was enforced by an ordinunoe of the liorde 
and Commons at Westmiustor, which was repeated iu 
1645, and a fine imposed upon such ministers as should 
x«ad anv other form thsn that imposed by the Direc- 
tory. The king, in return, by a proclamation dated 
from Oxford in the saniQ year, forbade the use ol the 
Directory, and enjoined the coiitinuaribe of tiio Liturgy. 
The Scottish parJinnicnt and the Crciieral Assmubly of I 
the Church of Scotlaiid adopted the Directory. Many 
of its regulations are still complied with in (hat church, 
and it is usually appended to the CQ}\ffSiion of Jf'aith. 
It m» be seen at length either tliore or at the end of 
.N^calo a ** History of the Puritans.” 

Dxkkct Taxatiov. (S«« Taxatiof.) 

Diros, duty, an ablircviation of ifirige, the first 
word of tho mUiphona ** Dirige Domine Dciis," chanted 
ill tho funeral service of the Homan Catholic church. 
It is now used to express a solomu and mournful com- 
position performed at funerals. 

Di»x, durk (Scot, dark), the name of a short dagger 
or pomard, now applied to the little weapon woru by 
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cadets ill the rbral na^. It appears to be derived 
from (in old Hngush verb, dirke, to stab, which is now 
Obsolete. 

Dirt-iiehs, durf, in Geol., dark-coloured loam-like 
beds that occur interstratiilcd with the oolitic lime- 
stones Olid sandstones of Portland, and which arc 
ovidciitly the soils in which tho cycads and xamius of] 
the period grew. Stumps of trees in an erect imsition, ' 
with iheit roots extoudmg beneath them, have been 
found 111 these strata. 

Dis, (iis (Lat.), aproQx or inseparable preposition, 
derived irom the Latin, wheuce the French dss. It 
sigiiihes.a separation or parting from, and has thus the 
loroft of a pmative or nugativo in meaniog; as iu the 
words du-ahkt, dui^Uge, &e. Iu some casee itstiU; 
simuaea separation ; us in dia-conneef. \ 

. l>isABiiiTr,dw^?-«i«'.tf.<e (tat. dis, and habilU, oble), I 
IS the incapacitv of a person to do any legal act. It u I 
said to be absolute when it wholly disAles a person.— 
as outlawry, excommunication, attainder, aUensce ; or 
psrtiab—as infancy coverture, idiotoy,lunac 7 ,dnmken- 
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ness, and tbs Uks. Disability is ordinarily said to arise 
in four wms (1) By the sot of tho ancestor; (2) by 
the act of the ps^ himself: (8) by tho act or law ; 
and (1) by the act of Ood. 

Dxsavvorist, or DsArrosiST, dit^-d/v/br-esA in 
Law, is todiaebargsiVom being a forest; to redoee 
from the privileges of a forest to the state of ooonmon 
ground. 

Disbar, dts-bor', in Law, is to expel from the bar; 
to degrade a barrister firom his rank or position. In 
England this power is vested in the benchers of the 
four inns of court ; but it is rarely exercised except in 
vc^ fiagrant cases. 

Disc, diitk (Lat. iftsoKs), in Bot.. a term now applied 
to whatever intervenes bertweeu the stamens and the 
ovary upon the thalamus. It presents great variety 
of forms : thus in tho Orange it forms a flcsl^ ring, 
surruuncliug the base of the pistil ; in the Tree PsTony, 
a dark-red cup-shaped expansion, oovering nearly the 
whole of tho pistil except the stigmas ; in the Koso, a 
sort of waxy bning to the tube of tho calyx ; in um- 
belliferous plants, a swelling on the top of the ovaries, 
adhering to the styles. In other cases, (he disc is 
reduced to little separate glandular bodies, os in oru- 
ciierouB plants ; or to scales, as in the Vine ; or to 
various potaloid expansions, as iu the Aqiiilegia. 

Disc, tho surface of a circular plaleofniet.il or other 
subatauoc. A thin ciroular plate of any substance. 

Dischabgk, din-fsAai;/' (' . in Mil., the 

term applied to the relcj of a non-eommissioned 
oHiuer orprivato from tbedi ' -i .'s which be has voluntarily 
uiidortakoD for a uertoin number of years ut the time of 
his eiibstnicnt. When tho end of the time for which he 
has agreed to servo has arrived, he con legally claim 
bis discharge ; but, should he desire to leave the regi- 
ment before liis period of service baa ended, he must 
obtain the permission of his commanding officer to do 
so, iitid pay a certain sum in compensation for the loss 
of his services. This sum is generally about £20 ; but, 
if he be a skilled artisan in the cngincera or artillery, 
ho may have to pay as much ns £‘:{6 or £10. When a 
soldier is discharged for imsconduel, he is degraded iu 
the presiMiee of the wholo regiment, by having his 
stripes, buttons, and facings torn from his uniform, 

I and lie is then drummed out ” of the service. At 
the time of his discharge, every soldier receives a oor- 
tilicate, signed by tlio commanding officer of the real- 
mout, stating his character and the time fur wliich he 
has served. 

DisciCABGiFa-RoD, diadaharfdngt hR instrument 
much used io electricity for discharging Leyden jars 
without purtakiug of the shock. The 
jointed aiseharging-rod is that most 
generally employed. It consists of 
two brass wires, terminated by two 
brass balls, llie wires are jointed 
I at the middle, and are attached to a 
I glass handle. With this instrument 
I It is easy to discharge a jar or bat- 
I terv, by bringing one ball in contact 
with the exterior, and thootlior with 
some part of the interior. Tho glasa 
handle, as an insulator, forms a 
protection from all the eflects which 
take place in tho restoration of clcc- Disc^aboifo- 
trical equilibrium. 

Dibcxplb, dia-i'-pl (Lat. diacipuliu, from disco, I 
learn), strictly means one who learns anylbiug from 
another ; and hence the followers of any teacher, phi- 
losopher, or head of a sect, came to be called his disci- 
ples. In this sense it is sometimes used in Soriptore ; 
as w hen we read of the disciples of Moses, of John, of 
Christ. OoDeraliy, however, it is used with reference 
to tho last of these,— the followers of Jesus. Gome- 
times all who received the doctrines of Christ are 
called disciples ; but, in a more limited sense, it isap- 
lied to the seventy or seventy-two persons that were 
is more immediate followers and attendants. Some- 
times it is used as synonymous with apostles^ and 
applied to the twelve. 

Disciplifa Akcafi, ar-kai-ni (Let., 

discipline of the secret), in Eccl. Hist,, is the oame 
given to a system that fi^aUed in the eaity prlmitiTe 
efanreh, of ooncealingfromunl>eHever», aUu even from 
catechumens, oertain parts of their worship, and espeei- 
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the BAerameate. Bven miiiiitere, when ^ te their 
ipnbltc dlBGoarsee to epeek of ttie i»erei»«Ate oar the 
itt|{her doctrioea of feithi' eontented thMOMlvee leilh 
remote tUusione, adding, *' the iaitiated know what ie 
meant.** It ie dlflUeiiH to aoeoant fbr the intrdditetioo 
of a BTBtem so eontraiy to the spirit of Ohrietiaiiity. 
Ifeander rappoees that it took ita riee in the eharoh 
of Alexandria, whence it extended first to the Beetam 
and afterwards to the Western ehnrohes. Xtapnears 
to have been gradoally established after the Sad cen- 
tury, and ie supposed to have reached its perfection 
dmnngthetth. 

Dxboiplimx, (Itr'-ip-ftfi (Lst. diteipUna), signifies 
literally instruction, cultivation, improvement ; but it is 
applied figuratively to a role or order of government ; 
a particnlar mode of life, in accordance with the roles 
of some profession or society; also chastisement or 
correction, bodily punishment or mortification. In 
military matlere it denotch obedience to and exercise 
of the laws and refrulations i>f the service. In-ecclesi- 
astical affairs it is the putting in force of the laws 
instituted by any particular (Enroll to preserve its 
unity, parity, and usefulnoea. At an early period of 
the 'Church, it consisted in depriving the offeudor of 
all the privileges and benefits of baptism, by turning 
him out of the society and communion of the 
church. Tlie offender was first soloniuly admo- 
nished once or twice, before he was cut off from 
the communion, or expelled from the church. Tiie 

J ieraon was then held to be excommuuioato ; the 
aithfiil shunned and avoided him, partly to establish 
the church’s censures, partly to make him ashamed, 
and partly also to secure themselves from the danger 
of being corrupted. They were readmitted to the 
churcti by what is called public peimnco ; by renouncing 
their former errors and vices, and submitting to the 
imposition of certain penalties, or to a certain course 
of discipline called pmiteutiut the purpose of which { 
was not so much to punish aa to serve as an evidence 
of repentance. 

DiscTPiiiKE, Hooxs OF, in the Bcel. Hist, of Scotland, 
are certain ciocniiients drawn up and published for the 
direction and guidance of the reformed church in that 
country. The 'first Book of Discipline was drawn up, 
at the request of the General Assembly of 1500, by 
John Knox and other eminent Bcottiah reformers of 
the time, approved by the General Assembly, and sub- 
scribed by the majority of the nobles and inferior 
barons and gentry composing the privy council of the 
kingdom, ft- was characterised by a vigorous exercise 
of ecclesiastical discipline against all offenders ; for. 
Bay they, " the kirk of God can neither be brought to 
purity, nor yet be retained in the same, without the 
order of ecclesiastical discipline, which stands in re- 
proving anil correcting the faults which the civil sword 
doth not or may not punish.” In this matter they 
followed tho example of the early Christian church ; 
for they justly regarded the relaxation of discipline 
under the papacy us one great canae of its universal 
corruption. It le also worthy of remark, as showing 
the advanced views of tho authors of tins document, 
that it takes special notice of the subject of education, 
viewing it as uccessarily oonneoted witli religion. It 
lays it down as imperatively necessary that there 
should be a school in every pariah, for tho instruction 
of youth In tho principles of relipon, grammar, and 
the Latin tongue; and it farther proposed that a 
ooUege should be erected in oyery ** notable town,” 
In which logic and rhetoric should bo taught, along 




atatex aikd it tagtas br laying down tha ssiSi^ 
of djatbetion between we two|H>were. ^eolvU pelW^ 
appertaim to the eivll govelniment of the jeornMN* 
weslth: tbs oeolaBkisi^ nowsr Bows inmsdiM^ 
firom Ood and the MO^aipr ^Tssns Christ, andTIi 


nm Ood and the BMialpr ^ssns Christ, 
wiritoel, not baring a tewpeieal head upon, eium^ 
|<Svii authority has for its ol^fe the ^ 


iy has for its ol^fe the promeafaig iBf 
I external peace and quietness among we sntisHM i ■ 
I eoclesiastfeal anthori^, tbedireotlen of men hunatteris 
I of religion and whi<m pertain to oonseienoe* ^be 


rospeotive epheree, and fortify one anotheir. Theta 
are three kinds of ehorok ofl91oem,-«eainjitleier who . 
preaohand rule; eldere, who are merely men i wad 
deacons, who aot as distribnton of alms and managerg 
of the funds of the eharoh. The ofiloe-beMors are.to 
be admitted by election and ordination, and none arg 
to be intruded contrary to the will of the congregation' 
to which they ore to be apiminted. The doeomeiit. 
Bays Dr. McCrie, ** is a form of ooelosiaetioaL polity^ 
whoso practical utility hat been proportioned tathe 
purity m which ita priiKiiples have b<«n mointaiasdL 
Accordingly, it has seenred the cordial and Isetbg 
attachment Af the people of Bootland. . * . And tha 
principal eecessions which have been mode from the 
national church in this part of the kingdom have been ' 
stated not in tho way of dissent from its constitation. 


their youth in vain idleness, as heret< 
done; but they must be exhorted, and, by the censure 
of tho .church, compelled to dedicate tneir sons, by 
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rtraining them up iu] good exercise, to the profit of 
the kirk and commonwealth ; and that they must do 
of their own expenses, because they ore able. The 
children of tbe poor must be eupporied and sustained 
on the charge of tho kirk.** Tho Second Book of Dis- 
cipline was adopted by the General Assembly hi 1678, 
and, though never formsUy ratified by aot of parlia- 
ment, it i« (dill regarded m the standard work on 
matters of order and admhristratien by Scotch Pres- 
byterians. It was prepared at a time when much eon- 
troTsrsy was canisd on between the Chuioh and the 
681 


of Scotland. 

Disoiplikx, MiLiraxT ixn NavAt, a genend term 
applied to the rules for remilating tho behaviour of 
|8oidiora and sailors. Dismpline is maintained and 
directed by theWar-ofiloe and the Admiralty; and tho 
I Articles of War and the Mutiny Act are the principal 
I grounds upon which they act. In practice, the adju- 
I tant maiutaius regimental discipline; and (headjutanl^ 

I general is in relation to the whole army what the 
! adjutant ie to bis regiment. The regimentid adfjntsnt 
superintende tl^ drill and field movements, inspects 
the guards, escAls, Ac., receives garrison orders, keeps 
regimental books, Ac. The military disciplme of 
volunteer regiments is maintained by adjuwits ap- 
pointed by tbe War-ofiloo. 

Disclaxmxb, diif'klttm'-er (Lat. negative dts; chmOf 
J call for), in Law, is a plea in which a party in a euit 
disclaims or denies all interest in the matter in qpes- 
tion. Jt is more particularly applied to the denim by 
an alleged tenant of his tenancy, vbioh operates as a 
forfeiture of the lands to tho lord, if be succeed la 
proving bis tenancy, 

Disooktsht, du'^kon4ent (Lat. di$f and eonitnhu, 
content), is dissatisfaction with oUr present conditioa, 
and is not only a source of wretchedness to the in* 
dividual himself, but of annoyance to all with whmn ha 
may be brought into contact. It is gonerally owinm 
not so much to tho actual circumstances of the inm- ' 
vidnal as to a bad condition of mind, ieadiilg him to 
contrast his condition with that of those whom he ra« 

S irds as placed in moro favoured oircumstancei thim 
meelf, without considering tho many points in wbidh 
he is more favoured than others. Discontent fta- 
quontly sprinn not So iruoh from actual ills, as firm 
a dread of those which are expected. But, as 
Bures are rarely so great in actual enjoytusari os 
anticipation, it is tbe same with evils, idl expsrisQoe 
testifies to tbe truth of the Christian makimi that 
*'Buflicient for the day is the evfi Hunwof/* while 
eveiy one's past history must ftttiiish him rith in- 
stances of wnat at the time he regavdsd as evils, but 

IDTSOoirTivuAKOx, (Lat. di# , and 

eontimuBf continual), in Law. Is ‘an interruption or 
cessation of tho course of a thmg; as n diseontinnanoe 
of possession, of aplea, of a ntoeess,- Ac. DisootitinQ- 
ance aa to real property oonsistB inkeepiAgoot the true 
owuer of an estate by a tsnant whose entry wet at^^ 
lawful, bat whowrongjDsUy4etsinsthepomf»rionafte^ 
words, A rule to ducontiiiue at common law Is ob- 
tained by apU^tlff when he finds that he has miMon- 
ceived his sctkniv or Cha% dkom 'soine defsot in tho 
pleadings, or othw lessiRh he wUl not be aide to 
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mtintsin it. It is xMt neoesianr for that purpose to 
obtain the defendant’s consent, but the plratiff must 
undertake to pay the costs. | 

DiscoBDS, dh^^kardt (Fr. disrerds), in Mas., a die- 1 
sonant or inharmonious oombinaiion of sonndi, so! 
colled in oontradistinotion to coMconfj the effects 
which it is intended to sweeten and relieve. Some re* i 
quire to lie introduced by certain proparatiTes, and to 
& succeeded or resolrod by concords to which they 
have some relation. Diteordt are sometimes inten* 
‘tionally introduced into music, not for themselves alone, 
but to set off the concords by contrast and opposition. 
Their necessity in the composition of part music can* 
not be denied, as they not only improve the concords 
by opposition, but by oauiung a momentaiy distress to 
the car, which reitiBins uhsatisfled and even nneasy 
until it hears something better, they civo a stimulus 
to the attention, which would otherwise lanjraish. 

PiscoKDAKT, dis-kord-dni.’^All dissonant or inhar* 
monious sounds, whether successive or simultaneous, 
are thus colled. 

DxsqovirT, du'-ktmnt (Sp. dencontar)t is an allowance 
mode on a bill, or any other debt not yet become due, 
in consideration of present payment. It is u^ual in 
oommeroial dealincs to allow for discount a snm equal 
to the interest on too debt from the time df payment to 
the time when it actually becomes due, which sum is 
deducted fVom the whole amount. This mode of ealcu* 
lotion, though generally adopted, is not strictly enr* 
root j for it is evident that in this way the diaeounter 
recQives more than he is actually entitled to. Thus, if 
a biU for £l(K)due twelve months hence bo dihcouniedat 
the rate of 0 per oont . . the holder only rccoiv4^ a present 
paymentof £0S, wliion, by being lent out at 5 percent., 
wiU in twelve monthsonlv produce £4. 15*. which is 

the true discount on the bill. The person who, at too end 
of twelve months, receives £1(H) for an odvanre of 
aetnaUv receives of interest £5. fn. Hd. per cunt. The 
rate of discount varies according to the demand for 
money and the character or cronit of the parties sub- 
'Mribing to the bill. The rate of discount upon good 
bills is usaally fVom 3 to 4 percent. When nierchan* 
disc is purchased at a Axed term of c^it, the discount 
allowed for payment before the expilF of that term is 
usually considerably above the current rate of interest, 
as the creditor is thus insured gainst the iusolveney of 
the debtor. The depreciation in value of any fixed in* 
vestment is also callnd dieoount. Thus, if the market 
value of B railway share on which £100 bad been paid 
is only £90, it is said to be at a discount of 10 per cent. 

DxsOoiTBax, dix’kone^ (Lat. discursM, from dix, and 
eurro, I run), in Log,, is an operation of the ihind, 
whereby it posses or proceeds from one thing to 
another,*— from a thing known to one unknown, and is 
tons Bynooymons with reasoning (which tee). In 
Bfaet. It is ttsed in the same sense as an oration, — 
a series of sentences and arguments arranged in a 
regular manner, with a view to carry conviction to the 
minds of those to whom it is addressed. It is also 
sometimes applied to the familiar talk or conversation 
of an individual. 

Dxbcovjibt, dis*tttc'*e-rr (Fr. ddeourrir, to discover), 
in Law, is theact of disclosing or rerealing any matter. 
Till recently, the courts of common law had no power 
to compel a litigant before them to disclose any fact 
resting merely within his knowledge, or to discover 
any demtmeni in hie power or possession. This defect 
has been remedied by recent enactments} and it is 
now competent for litigants, and they may be cora- 
poUed to give evidence on the trial of such action, the 
cMdiblljty of which evidence to bo decided by a jui^. 
The 3 udge« may olso, on application by either of the 
litiffiMats, compel the opposite pai^ to allow the 
applicant to inspect all documents in his custody 
or under b» control relative to euoh action or pro- 
•oeeoing. * 

discrsfio, a sepa- 

-Mtipg), 18 that kind of prudence or discernment which 
enables a person to judge critically of what is correct 
**' rrrtain circurustancea, particularly as 
diWetion is the 

power or froulty of discerning between right and 
says Addison, *' many more 
Mihinnig qualities in the mind of man, but tb*^ are 
HKme so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed, which 
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gives a value to iiS tlie rest ; which aeta them at work 
m their proper times and places, and tume them to 
the advantage of the person who is possesa^of them.** 

I •* Discretion io the perfeetion of reason, and a guide 
to us in sill the duues of life/* It ** points out the 
noblest ends to us, and pursues the most proper and 
laudable methods of attoiniug them/' 

Discus, dis'-leus (Or. diifcotl, a quoit used by the 
ancients. It was generally a heavy circular piece of 
iron, Bomethnes perforated in the middle. The discue 
I was not thrown at a mark, but the players endeavoured 
who could throw it the farthest. The practice of 
throwing the discus is mentioned by Homer as being 
one of the sports at the funeral of Patroclus. In the 
Cabinet of Antiquities at Paris, a discus is preserved 
which contains holes for the insertion of the thumb 
and lingers. In the well*known statue of Discobohie 
throwing the discos, in the British Museum, one of 
the metnods of using it may be seen. 

Dxsrt'ssioir, dig-kux'^tkun (Lat. dixmiio), in Boots 
Law, denoted the doing diligence by a debtor against 
the principal creditor before coming against his cau- 
tioners or sureties, which was necessary to be done, 

I unless the latter bound themselves as principals, or 
renounced the benefit of discussion. By the Mercan- 
tile Law Amendment A' (19 & 20Tict. c. GO), the 
right of discussion was n I wed, and can now only be 
enjoyed by express sti^^iilatSsns, or in the case of 
cantoiners "bound prior to the passing of that act. 

DiscrsHioK, dis-kuD^-xhuu (Lat. dixeustio, a shaking 
off), in I.it., denotes the clear treating or handling of 
anv particular point or problem, ho as to shake off the 
difficulties with which it is embarrassed. Thus wo say 
such a imint was well discussed when it was properly 
treated and cloared up. (See Comvbrbation,1>bb.vib.) 

Discutibwt, di8‘kid~tp-eiU (Lat. diecutio, I clestroyL 
in Med., are remedies that discuss or disperse morbid 
matter. 

Di.sbasb, dis^ztffe' (Ang.*Bax.), is a departure from 
the state of health in which the due balance between 
the seieral parts or properties of the animal frnne is 
maintained. It is " a changed condition or proportion, 
in function or etrnoture, in one or more parts of the 
body.” Dtsenscs of ibnotion arc deviations from a 
standard furnished by physiology, and diseases of 
structure n departure from a standard supplied by 
anatomy. These, however, are usually combined ; for 
there is seldom structural disease without some disor- 
der of function; and in many instances functional 
diseases are, or ultimately wiU to, accompanied by 
change of structure. The causes of disease may be 
either intrinsic, existing within the body, or independ- 
ent of any obvious external influence ; or they may be 
extrinsic, having their origin without the body. The 
latter embrace all the external agencies that can 
operate either on body or mind ; as temperature, 
air, food, poison, sensual impressions, and the like. 
Causes of aisease, however, are often present without 
disease ensuing, some frames being less susceptiblo to 
paHicular causes of disesse than others. Hence phy- 
sicians distiuguieh two kinds of causes,— predispoeing 
and exciting ; toe former being ciroumstances which 
so influence the fonotions or struetures of the body ae 
to render it nnusnally suBceptible to the l^ueuee of 
particular exciting causes,— tliat is, of sttcV efreua- 
stances and agents as seem to more xtnqiediately 
operate in producing disease, especially when in a 
state of predispositiqu. The predisposing causes of 
disease are said to be,— (1) Debilitating influences | 
(2) excitement; (3) previous dkeose; (4) present 
aisease; (5) hereditary constitution: (Q tempera- 
ment; (7) age; (8) sex; (9) occupation. Theexoiting 
causes are so termed b^use the diseases seldom 
make their appearance unless they have been present $ 
and hence they have come to be regarded in the light 
of excitements to it. They are divided into coguisablo 
and iioD-cognizable agents ; the former Com]^hend- 
ing those phyiical and mental influences m irhose 
existence we can take cognisance independently 
their operation in producing diseaee; the latter sooh 
as elude our senses, and wlu^ existence we only infer 
from their morbific effhets. The cogiUaable agents 
are,— (1) Mechanical infinenoea ; (2). chemical influ- 
ences; (3) iogeeta; (4) bodily nxemm; <b) mental 
emotion; (6) excessive evaonation ; 0 euppvessedor 
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■defbcthre «v«ntatioo; (d) -deKintiT* dlMiilinaiv» irtnU-i 
lBtion> or drainage; (9> 6xe«kaeB end phftRgee of tem- 
perature. Tlie nonbognlBable egenta are enoemio» 
epidemic, and Infeetiona poiaonif and are eometiinaa 
termed ^ikiotie (Or, m/ma, a ferment). Tbe olasaiii- 
•cation ana arrangement of diaeaaee eocording to their 
external charaeten ia termed Noeologv; and that 
branch of acience which more pwCtciilarfj regarde the 
nature andprogreea of dleeaae with a vieeitoita cure, la 
nailed Pathology. {She NoeoaoGY, Patboloqt.)— 
Williama's JPrineipleees^ MeiUdne^ 

IhBraAncnxBB. {See FaAKCBiea.) 

Bxshokovb of a Bili., dii-AoM'-or (Lat. die, and 
dcttor), is when tho person on whom a bill is drawn 
declines to accept it or to pay it when it becomes due. 
In snob a case it is neceasaiy for the holder, or person 
in whose favour the bill ia drawn, to give notice to the 
drawer and indorsere of the dishonour of the bill 
within a reasonable time, so as to preserve hia recourse 
Against them. 

Dxbxnvxotavts, die-in‘feV‘fa.nie (Lat. die; Pr. tn> 
/r«/rr, to infect),— Disiofectaute are substances which, 
by combining with deleterious gases or omanaiious, de- 
compose them and render them barml^s. Tlic most 
> powerful disinfectant known is chlorine, which is geue- 
rally employed for this purpose in the form of chloride 
of lime. ‘ Another powcrfid disinfectant is permanga- 
nate of potash, which acts by gelding uxian equivalent 
of nascent oxygen. It is knovru in commerce as 

Condy's disinteciiug fluid." Carbolic acid in solution 
is also a powerful means of getting rid of noxious 
Tapours. To the constant use of these and other dis- 
infectants by tho diiTercnt boards of health throughout 
the country may be attributed the great decrease of 
fever and other oontagioua disorders amongst the 
poor. 

Disiwtxobaxxov, die-dn^te~graV’»hun (Lat. die, «it- 
ieger), the act of separating the integrant parts of a 
adbstanee, as distinguished from decomposition, or the 
separation of ooustitncnt parts. Disintegration refers 
more particularly to the mechanical diilusion of a 
anbstancoi decomposition, to the chemical division. 

Dxbjvkctivb Cokjckotxow. {See Cokjunctiow.) 

DiaiUHCTivn PEoposinojr, die-junk'>tiv (from Let. 
dw, and jungo, 1 join), in Log., is a iiropositiuu com- 
pounded of two or more categorical propositions, so 
stated 08 to imply that one of them must he true. 
In such a case we proceed either by asserting the 
truth of one member of the division, and thence infer- 
ring the falsity of all the rest, winch is called the 
modue ponene; or else by asserting the falsity ol' all the 
members but one, and bonce inferring tho truth of 
that one, which is called the modue iollene, j 

DxsXiOCATXOir, die-lo-kaV’ehun (Lat. dieloco, 1 patent 
of place), ia the displacement out of their natural 
position of bones articalAte<l together or forming a 
joint. It it uaoally occasioned by external violence ; 
but may riso, in some cases, result from diseases of 
the joint. Dislocation is either complete or incomplete; 
being incomplete when the axticuiur surfaces remain 
partmly in contact, and complete when there is an 
(entire separation. It is simple when there is no wound 
and the remains unbroken; compound, when there 

is a woQA^ by means of which the external air may 
ftnmTnntiiiitt" with the joint. When, besides the dis- 
looatio^^we are fractnrea of the bones or laceration 
of important organs, then it is termed aoomplioated 
^sloration. Diuooatioiis are named either Irom the 
joint or from the bone that is ohielly displaced ; and 
'vneions terms are likewise employed to indicate the 
direotlon; os upward, downward, forward, backward, 
Ae, Veany aH the bonea of the human body are liable 
to displaocment; but some are much more so than 
others; as those of the shonlder, hip^ elbow, anlde, &c. 
Genenuly * those joints are the moat liable to dudooatkm 
that of the greatest extent of motion. Dislo- 
oatioiiJsin most oases easily observable; but in some 
parts it is oxtremelj difficnlt of detection. It is at- 
tended with loss of power and motion in the port, with 
more or less of swellixig and pain, which is increased on 
moving the part; the patient feels sick and faint, and 
there n a tensehon of uambness in the part. Dirioca- 
tions shmxld be redneed ns soon as possible after their 
ocenrrenoes tor the longer if is delayed, the more 
difficnlt will be the opemon. In n shc^ time the 
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petient renovers ftom Uie shook of the i 
mnseiefi whieh were at flcsii related, rwanio. wm 
form» ngiditf , and render tM reduotton mnen mote ; 
difficnlt. DM^tions are ndneed pnllioggenilpt 
yet iiimly and steadily, for some muiutes, until the - ^ 
mnsoles are fatigued, and the head of the hone brongM 
down below the level of the ininty when, by bemg. 
gently liftsd over the edge of the soelcet, it felleiAtOt 
tte place, upon the extending force being slightly »• . 
laxed. The force required is often very considerahle, 
and sometimes it is necessary to have recooxse to a 
block and pnlleys, in which caae the body i* seourely 
fixed by proper bandages to a staple in me wall, of 
other Bimloient support. In order to ovMOoaie the 
violent contraction of the musdea, it was smnetimeB 
necessary formerly to weaken the patient \» blood- , 
letting, emetics, &o. ; but latterly ohloroibrm hM 
been most commonly resorted to for this pnroose* 
After reduction it ia necessary that the joint bekepb 
in a state of perfect rest for some time, in order to' 
allow tho ruptured ligaments to unite; otherwise the 
accident will ever afterwards be liable to roonr. > 

a dislocation has been left unreduced, the parts oome 
to adapt themselves to their new situation ; a new' 
socket IB formed for the head of the bone displaced, 
tho old socket becoming absorbed or filled up. Com^ 
pound dislocations are generally attended witJi danger, > 
mid, when occurring in the Urge joints, are nsuaUy 
fatal, or require aiupntatirni. Tho displaced bones 
should be replaced witliout delay, and with as tittle 
violence or disturbance as possible, and the external 
wound dosed. Bometimes, however, it is necessary to 
dilate tho wound, in> order to elTeci the reduoUun or 
to remove the detached xneces, if tho end of the bone 
should liave been shattered, if there iS eorroanding 
infiammstioD, leeches should be applied to the part. 

Disxxioatiow, in Oeol. {See Fault.) 

Dismbs, dief-mee (Lat. deomm, or tenths), the name 
given to the tenth part of the yearly value of all spi- 


quoDtly a cause of dissstisfactioii to the £ngUi& kings, 
and lea to Irequ^F disputes with the papal power# At 
the time of tho Beforroatiun these were annexed to the 
ci'own ; and iu the reign of Qncen Anne the tenibs 
and llrBtrfruits were granted for the augmentation of 
poor livings, under the name of Queen Anne's Bounty, 
(d^ee Bounty, Qubbn Aitnb’b.) 

Dispatch as, du-pafsih'-eet ( from Fr. dep4eher, to Send 
away), a term applied to a letter, or packet of letters, 
soot with cxpoditiou by a messenger express, ft is 
mostly nsed when referring to a letter or letters on 
some Hlfair of state or public concern. Papers con- 
taining iiilormalion sent by some public officer to the 
govenimeut on pubdo business are always eallfd dis^ 
patches. 

DiBPXNSABT, die’pen*-e&-r9 (Lat. diepenmurUm,,tiom 
dupendo, 1 distribute), denotes projierly tho shop or 

E lace iu which medicines are made up and diatrilmtod, 
at is now more commonly applied to a obaritabla 
iustitiition for aopplying modioal advice and medioinM 
gratuitouslv to the poor. These valuable toaUtutiona 
are only or recent oriffin, but they ore nowto be met' 
with in every town of any importaoee either in ^de 
oountrv or on the continent. Attached to aaOh are 

K rally one or more physicians and aurgecaiiL 

ea attending at the institution, visit at own 

houses those that are too ill to attend pemonslly. 

There ia also a resident medical officer fbrdispsoging 
the inedioines. In most coses dispatimiica axe, sup- 

ported by voluntaxT contribnUont andasnbsoiuiM ox a 
certain snm annuaUy, or at once, beegnsei m goveroort 


iy, or at once, I ___ _ 

and is entitled to have one patient always on books. 

**lt would," says the Ft^Ush Oyolopmdia,** be a 
greatimprovementin tho princtpleof these institatioos, 

if lome contribution towarda their enpport were re-' 

quired on the part of the poor (VMisffives, wV 
would enable the indapendentlamrer, without ell 

charity, to procure the best edrieb for Ua rick fai,.. 

at a much cheaper rate, than ha ban poiiil^ da j 
present." 




the: PICnOKABT OF 


Piiipensatlon J)ixiantqra , 

Applied to the dettlinfs of God with hit erattartt, toAttering of nyt of light firom aot polithed and 
purticalnrly in tome nausnal or extraordinary wttjr. In refleoting torfiuHr* tnoh at a ated murw or looking* 
some ceses it hat nferenoe to thote proridentia! glius. 

ordinationa by which the world wm prepared for the Dispxbsiov or VLASEim, ie that event which took 
gospels. Somettmea it has reference to the syttesn of place at the building of ^e tower of Babels in conae* 
principles or rites enjoined ^ divine authority ; aa« qnence of the oonfniuon of tongoea. 
the M()8aic dispenBation* the Chriattan dispensation. Dispoitoxb, dM-epca'-dc (I«t. di and tpondee), in 
PispszrsiLfioir, in eoclesiastical matters, is a relaxa- Greek and Iiatin poetry is a donblo spondee, or a foot 
tion of the law, or a dispensing with obedience to it in consisting of Hour long syllablea ; as, juranunium, 
certain oases, granted by one who has the power to do DisvoBiTioir, dM<tfo- 2 £sV-aa (Lat. dupotUio), in 
so. The pope, ns being above the law, claimed to have Log., is that oparatjou of the mind whereby we put 
the power of dispensing with obedience to it in such the ideas, propositiont, or arguments which we have 
oases as he thought lit,— a power which was at one formed concerning a subject, in the order fittest to gain 
time frequently exercised, and led to great irregulari- a clear knowledge of it, to retain it in the memory, 
ties. By 25 lien. Till. c. 21, the power of granting or to explain it to others. In Bhet., it is the due 
disponaatious as previous^ exercised by the pope was placing or ranging the several parts of a speech or 
transferred to the archbishop of CauterDuiy, out with discourse. The logician is tied down to a certain pre- 
th« following important restrictions :~(1) That nothing scribed Ibrm in his mode of reasoning, the rhetorician 
bo repngnaut to the law of God, for king or aul^eci ; adopts that mode that seems most eonvenient for him. 
<2) that nothing be against the statute 21 Hen. YlII. ** A disuonrse,'* says Quintilian, ** that wants dispoat- 
a^inst plaralitics of benefices ; (2) nor against the tion must necessarily be confused and without conueo- 
king's prerogative, or laws or statutes of the realm ; tion, liable to frequent tautologies and omisaionSf 
and (4) that he is limited to such as shall appear con- and, like one wandering in the dark, bo conducted by 
vCiiiout ami neccssa^, upon examination of the causes chance Tather|thau design." (S^cc Ob\tobt.) Lispo* 
and qualities of the income. Hence it is that the arch* sition likewise denotes a particular state of mind, ois- 
bishfq) has authority to grant special licenses for the tinguishing one individual from another, and inherent 
oelnhralion of marriage, and for clergymen to hold in thn constitution. 

pluralities. Hispositxok, in Sc ' Law, is a deed of couveyanee 

HtsrKirSATOiiT, /fis-pcn'-SM-fc-re, isabookeontuining by which property, either heritable or movable, is 
the method of preparing the various kinds of medicine conveyed or transferred from one party to another, 
used in pharmacy. Almost every country in Kuropo. Disvctation, (Lat. dis, mid puto, I 

and many of the largo cities, have their own dispensu* think), is a discussion or contest, either bv word or 
tories, which the apothecaries arc bound to follow. writing, on some unsettled question. (See jDrbaiE.) 

DtsrBBSloir, die-per'-ehun ( Lat. diepergere, irom Hisquisitiov, dia-kiee^xiah'-un (Lat. die, and aiKero, 
die, a particle denoting separation, and epargere, to I seek), is a formal or systematic inquiry into the na- 
soatterl, the term applied to the separation of a ray of ture, kinds, or circumstances of any problem, ques- 
white light into its several component coloured parts tion, or topic, by arguments, or by disoussiou of the 
hr refraction, through the instrumentality of a prism, facts and circumstances, in order to elucidate the 
(see FBtsu.l When a ray of white light, or light from truth, or to obtiini clear notions regarding it. 
the sun, is allowed to entor a darkened room through a Gisitvi'lioN, di»-rup'd»hitn (Lut. die, and rumpo, I 
very small hole made for the niirposo in the shutter by break), in the Eccl. Hist, of Scotland is applied to 
which the light is excluded from the apartment, and that act by which upwards of four hundred minis* 
allowed to foil on a screen of white ^ior,oouTcnietitly tors of the establishea church left their churches and 
fixed to receive it, it will cause a bi^t spot to appear manses, in 18i3, in vindication of their principles, 
on the screen, larger or smaller, in proiiortiou to the and formed themselves into what has since been known 
distance of the screen from the window, and round or as the Free Church, (f^ss Fbsx Cuubqh.) 
oval Ui shape, according as the ray falls on it at right Dissbctiost, du-eek'-shnn (Lat. die, and eeco, I cut), 
angles to it, or at any angle which is not a right angle, is applied to the cutting or dividing of the different 
If this ray be intercepted by placing one of the wedge* parts of the body in anatomy. (iSss Awatout.I 
shaped edges, or angles formed by the meeting of any Hissxisizr, die^ee'^zin, in Law, is the unlawfm dls- 
two of the planes that compose the sides of the prism, possessing a man of his land or estate, or interrupting 
in the bright track of light passing from the bole to the bis seisin. (See Svisiw.) 

Boreou, it will bo refracted or bent, and the white light Hissbntbbs, die-eenf’-ere (Lat. die, and ssnfro. I 
will be dispersed, or, iu other words, decomposed and think), in £ccl. Hist., is the general name applied 

K atcd into its various component parts of coloured to all the relimus sects in this country that differ 
Wo are made aware of this by the change in the from the established church, in doctrine, discipline, 
position and appearance of the spectrum, as the bright or mode of worship. The Roman Catholics and 
spot ofli^bttbiit falls on the screen is called. Its new Jews, however, are not usnally classed wiHi dis- 
position is considerably above orbelow the original one, seuters. The origin of Protestant dissent from the 
according to the way in which the ray of light enters Church of England is usually traced to the reign of 
the apartment, which shows that tlie ray, instead of Edward VI., when, by the Act of Uniformity, passed 
proceeding to the screen iu a straight line as before, has in that reign, dissent from the worship and ceremonies 
become bent out of that direction in its passage, and of the estnolisbed church was rendered a penal offence, 
the Bpeotrum, if previously round, has now become Hissonters became much more numerous in tiie reign 
oval, or, if oval, oonsiderably elongated in form, and, of Elizabeth, and from their professing eki|tiUiin3inAi7 
iustoad of looking like a spot of uniform bright appear* purity in worship and onudact, they reoeifm the name 
nn«e, the luminous space is covered witli horizontal of Puritans. During that and several of fhe sneceed- 
bands of colours arranged in the following order, —red, ing reigns, a variety of laws were passed for the re- 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. These pressionof dissent, of the most rigorous andoppressife 
colours appear in the order of their refrangibility or character. During the rebellion the laws against 
c:»pability of refraction, some beingsubjcct to a greater Protestant dissenters were repealed; but they were 
degree of rcfrat'tion than others ; that of blue being revived at the Restoration, and the parliament of 
greater than that of toUow, and yellow greater than Charles II. proceeded to emoroe, system^oally, 
red. The breadths or the spaces occupied by the dif* new measures of rigour, the principle of univeraal con- 
Icrent colours are not iu the same ratio to each other formity to the established chnron. By the djst of 
lor every kind of prism ; that is to say, the ratio of the Uniformity (13 A 14 Car. U. o. 4). it was enacted that 
snares occupied by the colours differs according to the the Book of Common Prayer, as toen reoantly rerised. 
Kind of ^S8 of which the prism is made, and the should be used in every parish church, andofner place 
length of tlie spectram also differs. This is called the of public worship; and that every smioalnuMter and 
irrationality Qi dispereion. The best method of trying person instructing youth should subsoribean aoknow- 
the expenment of dispersion of light is to allow the ledgment, declaring that he would eonfrfu to the 
sun 8 rays to wto the apartment t^ugh a long and liturgy. By this statute, 2,000 ot the olizrgy, who Xe- 
vory narrow aht, Insteim of through a circolar hole, fused to comply with its rMurements, ware torived 
wliieh will give o Bj^ctrom of greater breadth, lu ,of their preferments. The Corporarioa Aet w Mfil 
Optics the term is often mmiicd to the refieetion or excludea all dusenters from ntnmapsl appointments; 
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tfae twoOovTentieleActijiii 1651 end 1670; made it 
pfnftl for five p«nonB, in eddilion t6 the ooonpiani ef 
u house^ to aasemblc for reli|sious worship. la 1006, 
»he Ffve*iuile Aot imposed 5 penalty of £40 on every 
Nonconformist mioiat^ who name within live mites of 
any corporate town. In 1673, ttie Test Act excluded 
iliAsoutera from all civil offices and militarv cmnniands. 
The revolution of Biltj nshered in an era of more liberal 
meawures for the dissenters. Tho Act of iVderation 
(1 Will. & Mary, e. 18) Ixjstowed on Protestant dis- 
senters full lil»erty of worship upon paying tithes and 
other dues, takiuc the oaths of allegiance and snpro- 
inaoy, and certifying their places of worship to the 
hiiihopa or juslicM^s of the ]}eac« ; dis»scnting tninisiers 
being also required to sign thirty-live and a Imlf of the 
Articles of the established church. From that time, 
various statutes have been passed, extending a greater 
degree of freedom to dissenters; and in ia2S the Test 
and Corporatinn nets were abolished. Tho oldest of 
the disseuting bodies are tho Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Iliiptihf.s, iind Quakers. About the middle of 
Inst eentuvy sprang up the Methodwls, followers of 
Wf.di*v lUKl AVnitlield. who soon became very minter- 
on.'j, but are now divided into a number of different 
* Hi'cts. According 1<» the census of IR.'il, which, bow- 
ever, is ennfcsfledly imperfeoi, there were, in all, 
places of wbrsliin, having, in all, ]0,212,»({.‘l 
situngB. Ill England and Wales ; of which with 

■1,H!U,(11V hillings, belonged to the several bodies of 
r]is.'>eutcrs, including Koniiin Cni holies and Jews. Of 
those, 101 places of worship, with 8:1,812 sittings, be- 
longed li> the Presbyterians; 8,24-1, with l,<Hj7,760 
siitings, to the Independents; 2,780, with 762,3 
sittings, to the Paptists ; 371, with 81,500 sittings, to 
the Quakers; 1,101, with 2,141<,076 sittings, to tho 
various sections of Methodists; 670, with 186,111 
sittings, to the liornHii Catholics ; 229, with 68,651 
sittings, to the Unitariunfl ; 222, with 30,78;j .sittings, to 
the Latter-Day Saints ; 32, with 7, -137 sittings, to the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ; and 6:3, with 
sittings, to the Jews. Tho most numerous body of 
ditseiilers in Scotland, is the Free Cbnroli, which se- 
♦•eded Irom the established churcliin 18 13, and is nearly, 
if not quite, as niimoroUB as the establishment. They, 
however, disclaim the name of dissenters, ns they 
maintain that they do not dissent from the principles 
of the Church of Scotland, but came out in consequeiioe 
of their adherenutf to them. Next to the Free, is what 
i.H termed the United Presbyterian Church, which ori- 
ginated in the secession of a considerable body ol 
ministers and laymen from tho estiddisbed church in 
1 7:32. In 1847 this body became united with the Kclief 
Church, a somewhat later secession, under the desig- 
nation of tho United Presbyterian Church. According 
to the census of 1851, the total number of places of 
worship in Scotland was 3,395, with 1,83 4, sn.', sittings; 
of wliich 1,183 places of worship and 767,080 sittings 
belonged to the established church. Of the rest, Hs9, 
with 495,335 sittings, belonged to tho Free Church ; 
465, with 288,100 sittings, to iho United Presbyterians; 
192, with 76,342 sittings, to tho Independents; 13*4, 
w'ith 40,022 sittings, to the l^iscopaltann ; 117, with 
52,766 sittings, to the Roman Catholics; and 11$), with 
26,036 sittings, to the Baptists. Tho proportion of 
unoneupilw sittings is largest in the osUbhshed, and 
aninUest in tho Free Church. Dissent, at least as based 
upon any material point, is much leas prevalent in 
Huotland than in En^and ; the difrerenoes between tbe 
tw o principal sects of dissenters and the established 
church being mainly regarding the connection between 
cb uTi'h and state. In Ireland , eaelusive of the Roman 
Catholics, the principal dissmtera are the Preabj- 
renans, who are mostly confined to the provinoo of 
Ulster. A particular aocount of tho difleront sects 
roferred to in this article will bo given under their own 
heads in other parts of this work. 

Oia-SinxirTB, dW-se^dentM (Lat. dtssideo, I disagree), 
is X term synonymous with our dissenters, and the 
term usually applied to certain sects in Poland who 
dissented from the Roman Catholic church, but who 
w ere yet allowed the free exercise of their own wor- 
ship. TSten during the Hfelime of Luther, Protestant 
priuciples had made snob progress in Poland tliat half 
the senate, aiid more than half of the nobility, had 
adopted the new faith. Tbe compact ofSafidoniir is 
625 


1670 United the Lutherans, Oalvinlsls. and Bohemitti 
RretUren into one body (n union which had alto A 
political tendency) ; and by toe religious peace sworn 
to by the king in 1673, Umy obtained the eaxnc ng^. 
with the Roman Catholics. From dissensions among, 
themselves, however, and the increasing power of thfr' 
Catholic oliurch, iho dissidents by degrees lust most qf 
their nrivileges, aud in 1717 and 1718 they were dd« 
prived of their right of voting in the diet. In 1736, « ‘ 
the diet of Pacification, an old statute was revived 
which required tliat every king bo of tho Gathott 
church. After the accession of the last king. Btaiii 
lana Poniatowski* the dissidents brought (heir griet 
anoes before the diet in 1766, and were supported b, 
Russia, Pmasta, aud England ; Russia in nartloular 
improved the <^portonity to extend hfr iuiluenoo In 
Poland, and nucoceded by her mediation in bringing 
about a new convention in 1767, by which they were 
again placed on an equal footing with the Roman 
Catholics ; the war, however, against tho eonfederatea 
breaking out, aud the kingdom being dismembered^ 
little was effected luiiil 1775, when the dissidents re- 
gained all their privileges, except tbe right of being 
elected seniitura or ministc^rs of state. Later events m 
that country have confirmed to the dissidents equal 
rights with tho Roman Catholics. They inchule Lu- 
therans, Calvinists, Grooks, and Arminiaua, bttt 
oxeludo Anabuptists, Boeinians, and Quakers. 

Dibkolutiow, r/M-so-ht'-skua (Lat. ditsolitiio, from 
dis, and soZco, I set free), a term variously applied, 
but in its commonest and most ffeneral senao iinpljdng 
the separation of tho parts or a body which in the 
nut lira! condition are united. The state of lielug lique- 
fied by beat or moisturq is tcrniod dissolution : thus, 
ic<i is changed from a solid into a fiuld state by bent ; 
motals, again, can undergo dissolution 1^ tho action of 
an acid menstruum. The separation of the soul fmm 
the body is lermod dissolution, or, more gonerallr, 
death. Dsara.) Dissolution of tho blood, in 
Mod., denotes that condition of the vital fiuhl in which 
it docs not readily coagulate on its cooling, out of the 
body, ns in tho caso of malignant fever. Bhakspore 
gives a fair illustr^ion of tbe application of tho term if— 

I am as subject beat as butter ; a man of eontinual 
dumolniiwt and thaw.** 

DishoiiVtiok op Maubiaob. (Set Diyobcx.) 

DisiSolutiox op Paiii,i\mbnt may bo effected in 
three wa>'s ; — 1. by tbe will of the sovereign, expressed 
either in person or by representation ; 2. by the de- 
mise of the sovi'rcigii,’— in which cane, iiowever, it is to 
continue in existence for six mouths after tbe demise, 
unless sooner prorogued or dissolved by the suooossorr 
and 3. by length of time, i. a, seven years. (Set PaB- 

LlAUltBT.) 

Dis.>,oi.tino View*,, diz-soU-ving (LDt.di««cZire),p!o- 
turca painted upon glass, and exhibited by means of 
the magic laiitcni (which tee). After one piotnre has 
been exhibited, by removing the focus, or lesseuiug 
tho light, tho effect is rendered less distinct ; then bw 
moans of another magic lantern, or a lens, u fftra 
slide is gradually iutrodneed, so that one picture blenw 
with another almost unconsciously to the speetator. 
The exhibition of dissolving views is usually aotompu- 
nied witJi music, and the ^unes played become louder 
as the light increases, which is always whsathe new 
pietnre gains its full distinctness. 

Dissobabcb, diV-«o-»/(w« (Pr.), in Mut., » term i^se^ 
to denote the effect produced from the unison of two 
sounds not in concordance with each Ot)ier. Hftirds 
and sixths were anciently considered as disuopiBcea; 
in fact, every chord except the perfect ooneord.is dis- 
sonant. Formerly there was an unlimited uuiaibsr^ 
dissonances, but they are at present rediioud to n com- 
paratively small number. 

Dis&vnnASLX, dW-nUWU (Gr. distuWabot}, lu 
Gram., is a word of two syllablea ; as, gcoffsoss, beautv, 

‘DuTkVT,dit^-U{fi‘ (%KX. dMttfjt staff of a spin* 

iiing-wbeel, to which a-bunchof ilax or tow is attache^, 
and from which the thfead is drawn. Before the ' 
troduction of macfaineiyfor the purpose of sphmlpg' 
threads, tbe distaff was ttueh use^ but it » now, 
except in voiy rare eases, superseded. 

DxETArr-BAT.— Porme^y the day aikerTwelltb-dsy ^ 
was termed Bfe. Distaff’s day, and wav eadetaUy re- 
ha temdiuitlou of tho CUrief “ ^ 
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Distance 

Harriot, in hit ** Heaperides/' thotqosially dtnaribts 
lo boitteroufr mirth that tnariced tbit teaton t— 

•* Partly worke, and partly playe. 

Yon mutt on St. Dittav l5ay. 

Prom the plough aoone free your teama» 

Then come home and fother them. 

If the maidea a tpinniug goe, 

Parne the flax and itre the totr; 

Scorch their plackets, but be wars 
That ye sinno no maiden’t haire. 

Bring in poleB of water, then 
Xet the maidet bewath the men. 

Giro St. Bistaff all the right, 

) Th<m bid ChrittmaS'Sporr good nighty 

And next morrow, every one 
To his own vocation.'* 

BiBCavoa, dit'-Aini (Lat. diaiart), in Paint., as ex- 
pression used to denote the utmost extent to which 
the power of viBion can reach, or the limit of view. 
Extrema distance is the visible horixon of the observer, 
in which the land and sky appear to meet ) and middle 
distance is that part which lies midway between the 
distance of the picture and the foreground. 

Dzstshcx, in llorat^-raeing, is a length of 210 yards 
from the winning-post. At this point is a post with a 
gnUery running round it, capable of holding throe or 
four persons. It is called the distance-post. When a 
TBce urun, a man is stationed at the diatanee-post, and 
is provided with a email red flag, with which he can 
•commnuicata with another man at the winning-post. 
When the winner passes, the man at the winning-post 
dhB^ars his flag, and the man at the diaiaiu>e-po8t lowers 
1^ flag at the same time. If any hone has not then 
wrived at the distance-post, he is said to be ** dis- 
flimeed,** and inenrs penalties accortiingly. 

DxflxmcraB, dia^am'-fer (Fr. iUtrempa), in Paint., 
the name given to the eokmriag matter med in scene* 
painting, and for printing and staining paper-hangings. 
A mixture ia m^e of whitening and coarse sme, in 
the proportion of ten parts of the former to one of the 
latter, to which the required colour is added wlien it 
has been diluted with a little watered brought to a 
ooasisteney resembling cream. Bislikper colours dry 
very rapidly, and should be slightly warmed before 
t^y are used. This method is sometimes used in 
eolonring tlie walls of booses externally, and the inte- 
rior of rooms. 

' DiSTiiiPBS, a disease to which yonng do« are liable. 
Jt is supposed to have been derived from Prance, and 
it considered to be a typhoid inflammation affect- 
iBg the upper air-paesagea. It oioaely resembles the 
atrangles of yonng horses, and the scarlatina and suoh- 
liko mseaaes to which young cliildrrn are liable. The 
disease it oontagidtis, occurs generally only once in a 
lifetiBM, runs a ^finite course, and is accompanied by 
low fever and delnlity. Careful attention to nursing 
and diet oonstitutes the roont successful treatment of 
this ^tordcr. A dog with the distemper is easily 
reoognixed. The eyes become red, weak, and wa- 
tery ; the nose hot and dry ; any movement in the 
afr exoUes a cough or sneeze ; and there is a general 
dulnets, fever, and loss of appetite. The running from 
thc uose, as the disease proceeds, becomes, aftrr some 
days OP weeks, mucous or purulent, loading the eyes 
and obstrnoting the nostrils. It then lodges in the 
lironohial tubes, preventing the free access of air and 
Ihe pnrifleation of the blood. All dogs are subject to 
distemper t but highly-bred, delicate, and fancy dogs 
are most liable to me disease, and the mortality 
amongst thorn is the greatest. In the cure of distem- 
per all irritating and redocing remedies most boj 
avoided. If the stomach is overloaded, it should be , 
relieved by a mild emetic; and if no cfl'ect is pro-| 
duecd by the dose, it should be repeated in twenty! 
minutes. To ward off ilistemper, youug dogs shoold ! 
he Tsry liberally and nutritiously fed. In soch cases, I 
in spite of all care, if they are attacked with distemper, j 
they are ^most certain to pass over it very favourably. ' 
Kothtng proves the propb^actic effect of pnre air and 
-voluntary exerotsn more than that young hounds at their 
walks are seldom attacked by distemper. Dogs are 
liable to distemper more than once ; but the repetition 
IS of unusual occurrence. InQanunation of the lanes 
ifl often the coDseque&oe of distemper s and the bowels 


Digged Water 

are always more or lass affected by diarrhoa and 
dysenteno diaekairm, often fadicating ulcenition of 
the inteetinsl canal. Protmeted cases of distemper 
are sometimes attended by a pustular svuption on tho 
ebest and abdemen, aeeompunied by an hematie affhe* 
tion usoal^ called '*the yellow disease,*^ from its 
giving the whole snrfrce of the skin a yellowirii oolour. 
The symptoms in such cases are generally fatal. Bis* 
temper is communicated by contact of the diseased 
catarrhal seeretioa. Inoculation has been proposed as 
a mitigation of the disease ; but it lias beeu proved by 
Mr. Blaine that vacoinktion is bieincacious. (See 
Blaine's Contne Paikolotf^, and Hural Bporta, part ir. 
chap, iv.— Buenses of Bogs.) 

BiSTica, dia*‘Hk (Or. dteHekoH, eonststin^ of two 
rows), a couple of verses or poetic lines making com- 
plete sense. The term is principally applied to the 
hexameters and pentameters used among the Itomana, 
esjiecially by Ovid and Catullus. Among the Greeka 
and Bomans the distich was used as a vehicle for the 
expression of definite sentiments, and especially for 
epigram. Goethe and Schiller, together with other 
great poets of Germany, have, in later years, shown a 
great predilection fur the distich, and great skill in 
using it. 

Distill ATXO:!^ di- HlAm'-ahun (Lat. duMlot from 
dia, and Id* ), the process of evaporating a 

(laid by means of i> * and afterwards condensing it 
into a liquid. Its f ioeot is to separate one substance 
from others with which it may do mixed; and the 
possibility as to whether a substance can be distilled 
diqiends upon tlie temperature at which it evaporates. 
In chemistry', distiUatiun is performed by means of a 
retort or flask, aiui a receiver. It is, however, carried 
on in the most extensive scale for tho production of 
ardent Npints. It is not known when dtstillc‘d spirits 
were first made ; but the discovery is usually attributed 
to the alchemists, who called it aqua tftfa. Originally 
spirits were distilled from wine; hence the common 
name of alcohol— spirits* of wine. In the prod action 
of ardent spirits, there are two distinct operations: 
first, the ronversion at some vegetable substance into 
alcohol; and second, the separation of the alcohol 
from the substances with which it is mixed. The latter 
operation ia, properly speaking, distiUution ; although, 
in ordinary language, both are olnsssd under that bead. 
Sugar, autl starsh, which is easily converted into sugar, 
are the chief sources of alcohol. By the action of 
fermentation, sugar is converted into alcohol and car* 
bonie acid ; so that all substances containing sugar or 
starch will yield spirits after distiliation. After the 
waak, or alcoholic mixture, has been formed, the pro- 
cess is continued in a still or alembic. When heated 
to 176^, the alcohol, mixed with steam, evaporates, 
and, passing through the worm of the still, is coolad 
and condensed, and tricldes out in a liquid form into 
a receiver. Anhydrous alcohol cannot be obtained by 
distillation alone. Spirits of wine, or rectified spirit, 
contains os much as 25 per cent, of water. Taking 
water ns 1000, the gpeciOc gravity of alcohol ia 703. Pro^ 
spint is tho legal standard of strength established by 
the excise of Great Britain : its specific gravity is 
018*0 ; It contains about equal parts of water and al- 
co]}ol. Tho principal spirits obtained by distillation 
are,— brandy from wine, rum from molasses, and 
whiskey, gin, Ac., from corn or malt. Among the 
Butch the corn spirit is flavoured with Juniper-leaves | 

I heuce tho mimes gin, geneva, from the French aenikiTe, 
juniper. The Gennaus distil spirit from potatoes. 

BiSTiLLATiojr, Bxstbuctitb, the process of heatisg 
vegetable and animal substances in (dosed vessels to 
such a temperature aa to decompose them. The resnlta 
of the decomposition are collected and obtained in 
various ways. When coal is subjected to destructivo 
distillation, the results are gas, coke, tar, naphtha, Ac. f 
when wood is thus distilled, theresuns are wood-spirit, 
wood-viuegar, charcoal, Ac. The results of destructive 
distiUation are mostly obtained by condensation. 

Bistillbd Watkb, dis-f lid'.— When water is sub- 
jected to the process of distillation, the remit is B 
fluid without odour or eblour, with an insipid taste. 
In this lorm it is called distilled water, and, if evapor- 
ated to dryness, ought to leave no residue. Distilled 
water, in its purest possible form, is absdlnt^ neces- 
sary to the chemist in his laborati^. (Set Wassb.) 
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distUlatioa is carried os, (Smb Dxstiuuvios, Bvul.) 

DxBTomov, diftor'otktm (hat. dutortkf, <(m* 
io*qu90t 1 twist), in Snrg., is a permanent deviation 
from the uaturu shape or positioa of the bodyi pro- 
duoiug visible deformity. Dutortioas may arise from 
varioiu causes. They BeneraUy occur i^er birtb« and 
thus dider from doformitiea, which are Her the most 
part'conttenital. Distortions are frequently occasioned 
t>y ad’ectmns of the muscles or nerves. It is well known 
that every movable part of the body is furnisbed with 
two sets of muscles aotiiis in contrary directions, by 
means of which it is not only moved, but also retained 
in its natural position. Uence it is evident that i^ by 
means of any injury to one of the aets of muscles, 
or of the nerves communicating with them, their coo- 
traclUity is destroyed or impaired, the part can no 
loap<>r be maiutaiaod in its natural position, but will 
be drawn towards tlie antagunistio muscles. Ip. this 
way various kinds of lameness, wry ueok, squinting, 
Ac., are produced. The most common cause of distor- 
tion, however, is disease ot the bones. These ue some- 
times delicieiit in the earthy matter which aives them 
hardness and rinidity, and thus are incapable of sup- 
porting the wfligut or the parts which they are designed 
to bear, or of sustaining t be muscular action, without 
bocouiiug bent and distorted. From this arises the 
disease known as rickets (which s«e). The distortion 
known as the lateral curvature of the spine arises from 
veahiicsB in the vertebral muscles, iuduciug a habit of 
'vesting tho weight of the body'more on oue side than 
9 other. Unlike rickets, which commence early, this 
icarance before tho tenth 


among slender and 
iddlc ranks of 


the c 

does not usually make its appearao 
year, and is most commonly found 
delicate females in the higher und mi 
life. It is generally occasioned by too much cuudite- 
ment and restraint, and is best got rid of by plcuty of 
free exorcise of the limbs in the open air. Angular 
curvature of tho spine differs entirely from the above, 
and is occasioned, for the most part, by ulceratiou of 
tho body of oue or more of the vertebno. The support 
Is front being thus lost, the spino is bent sharply fur- 
wards, and oue or more of the spiuous processes pruject 
behind. Perfect rest in tho horizontal position, issues 
and setops iu Uie neighbourhood of the diaeasea bone, 
and attention to the general health, is tho treatiueut to 
be adopted in this case. Diseases of a similar kind 
frequently occur in the bemes and joints of other parts 
of the hm, and require similar treatment. Distor- 
tions may also arise firom a variety of other causes ; as 
rheumatism, gout, burns, and various chronic and 
local affections ; but these come more properly for 
«oiirideration under their own heads. 

Distobtios, in Phot., a term applied to the uu- 
natural increase in size of certaiu parts of the picture. 

Distortion arises from several causes ; siuch as using too 
small a lens ; not using a sufliciently largo diaphragm 
or stop } by approaching the object too closely j ot by 
fkelens itself being improperly connected. 

. Distbbbn, dw-frsss' (Lat, ihUrictia), in lAW, is the ^ ^ — r— “-r,- - r— ^ 

taking of a personal cnattel out of the possession of a | portion, so do auuuals decrease, not only id tbs aisa qx 

wrong-doer into the custody of the pwty injured, to ‘ --- *»- » ^ ««•»- 

procure aatiafoctiou for the wrong committed. Dis- 
tresses ase either for some duty omitted, some default, 
or Doufeasatice ; or they aro in respect of some wrong- 
fbl act done by the distrainee. The most usual injury 
for which a oistresa is taken, is that of non-payment of 
rent. A lord may also diitraia of conunoo right tor 
neglect to do suit to the lord's court, or other certain 
penoasl service. Distresses may also be taken where 
s man ffnds beasts of a stranger wandering in bis 
grounds doing him hurt or damage } in which cose the 
owner of the soil mqy distrain them while they are 
upon h(s grounds, till satisfaction be made to him for 
the injury he has snstained. As a general nde, all 
ebatti^ personal axe liable to- be distrained, unless 
epeoiaw protected or exenipted, as are all animals 
whatever i» » the peisoi^ use or oeco- 
pidlion of aii^ wan at the time; and things delivered 
io a person eaexoising a pnblio trade, to be oanM, 
wrought^ or maq^^ ini&e wi^ of his trade. But, 
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dnSis ul^the premises, vrbetbmr they, to liiiet> 
belong tothe tenant or a stranger, are distMimbto by 
bhn lor rent, the stranger hsivtog w remedy by aqttob. 
on the case agsinst the tenant. BtotOfOii mrever, 
and tilings in the onstody of the tow, money (exeept. to . 
certaio cases), and goo^ of a pemhiible naimre, qs 
fruits, milk, M., are esemi^ Irina distraint i aaarealeb . 
beasts of the plough, and the insirumaats Of aaan'a 
trade or profesrion, if there be snffldent property on 
the premises otherwise. A distress cannot be madei in 
the night except in tiie case of cattle as 

otborwiso they might escape. A landlord miff diafenun 
within six calendar months after the detennMiatiou of 
the lease, provided his own title or interest, as weU as 
the tenant's possession, oontinue at the time of the ' 
distress. In general the distress must be made on the 
premises; but goods fraudulently or otoadeatimkly 
oarricil off may 1m distrained within thirty days thwa* 
^tcr, uulcM they have been itond^fidB sold Ibr avstosMa 
oouiuderaiion. The landlord may not break open a 
house of which the rent is in arreax tomake adiiUNwa) 
but wheu he is in the house, he may break open an 
inner door. Distresses must be proportioned to tiWi 
thing diatreiuoil fur, and an inventory of as many goods 
as are judged sulUoieut to cover the rent sbd eapanies, 
must bo made aud served personally on fhe tenant, 
togeilicr with a iiotioe of the fact of the diftrees having 
been made, and the time when the rent and charges 
must lie paid, or the goods replevied. The toadlm 
cannot soil the goods aistrainoa before th.o OBpfry of 
live days ; and prior to the sale, an appraissmant mnaC 
be made by two sworn appraisers of Ike vedue of tiie 
goods. After tho sale, if there be any ovarplM altor 
payment of the rent and expenses, it is to be handed 
over to the tenant. Cattle cannot be lawfully distrainsd 
if found trespassing through default of the oeouplef of 
tho land by negleoting to re^r his tenoes or to shut 
his gates, unless the owner of the- cattle sutfbr tbsto to 
remain after receiving notice of their trespass | neither 
can they be distrauiod if once off the land up^ whiab 
they have been trespassing. 

DisXKiBUTiON, di«-fr»6-u'*fAss (Lat. iiktrih», I dll- 
tribute), is tlie p^iug nartioular things in thepfaiees 
or oompsrbmoats which have been alreMy pr^ared to 
receive them. In Log., a term is said to be dudribotod 
when it is employed in its toll extent, so as to ooni|lgt* 
hciid everything to which it is applicable i to be-sproad, 
as It were, over tho whole class, and SPpltod touson 
object individually, not to all euUeuthwy* ' Wban B 
common term denotes fewer than all the obtocts ni a 
class. It is Bsid to be taken pariicutorly, or to be ugdji" 
tributod. 

DisTBiBUTiovovAirixaui.— Certain tribto, fWierib 
and species of anin*ala are peculiar to certain poitionB 
of the globe, in home respicts the disti>ibiiti(mqf 
auimals resembles that of plants, and both tollB 
aro dependent on meteorology. Thus, whwA vAgB* 
tstioD 18 most abundant, animal life is most ptdUto. 
Plants ore stimulated in their growth by hcatt iga 
moisture i and as in tropical Qumates the heat ati(l 
moisture are greatest, there also the animal toxwtiticma 
are most aliuudant. As they decrease to a 
from the equator to the poles to perhaps a wnUfix pro- 


Individnals, but in the nombor of speciei. htor 
affects vertebrate and invertebrate animsjs whiohto- 
hubit the land, but is reversed to tito ease of titoto 
animals of higher orgaoizstion which to! * " 

Tho latter are found to increase in a C 
the equator to the poles. The distriboiltu,^, 
is also limitodiu many oases by the 
qr lofty ranges of mountaiiis j but mito^« lihe plants, 
are adapted to particular elimatic oouditis^ and^ tike 
them, are subject to flxedlaws. Mnn, caw ebdure the 
scorehiiig heat of the tropic sonp and the intense odd 
of the Arctic drele. The dog, kowtiver. le the oidy 
vertebrate animal that can awcmpiwy him. Maiff 
animals cannot exist sBcept to a detewninod cUtokto* 
The lion and tiger would soog die touh arctic ctitoM • 
aud a polar besx cculd ant exist at the troplos. ito ^ 
eontinentB, animal and vegbUlbto life deoressskto pto- 
portion ae the pboewer rseedes from the.epMt. Cer- 
tsin speeies of eiumals reototo shut np.to d bbato of 
mountaiiis, end are wutoto to move to dihat cimtier 
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localifiOR; for, aa tho tembeniture deorriiaea with tlie 
rlnvdhnii, beforothej could pnas to another mountsiox 
rici^^e they would have to traverse a region whoso 
tcmperatuTO would be much liieher than that to which 
tlioy are accustomed. Tho Hiraalayen Mountains thus 
I)rescnt to the ascendinf; traveU'or a succeasinn of 
epfcios shnilar to that znot with in travelling tTom 
Brasil to Labrador, or fVom India to Karatschatka.— 
Kef. Johnson's Vh^'>ienl Aflai. 

DlUTHlBITTION OF Wk AWH, (fi'ffr WSAlTH, IJISTM- 
BVTXON op.) 

LiwuinuTtows, STATtrrx or, is the name pivcn to 
stAtute 23 & 2:i Car. II. c. 30, explained by 2t) Car. II. 
c. B, which refrulateB in £ni;laiid the division of tho 
rstato of a por.son dying inloalale. It onaotfi, that 
nficr tho expiration of one full yc*Hr from the doath of 
the intostate, ouc*third of tho siirolus of hia ponsonu) 
estate shall go to tho widow, and tho remainder be 
divided in equal propi>rtionB among tho children. If 
there bo no children, then tlio widow is to have one half, 
and tho other half to bo divided among tho neiiront of 
kin; if no widow, then the whole to go to the children; 
and if neither widow nor children, then the wlioJo to 
be distributed among tho next of kin. 

Dihtdict, (lu'-inkt (Lat. dittlridm), in general 
Inngnagp, a limited extent of eountry, or a eircuit 
within wluch right or authority nmy he exereised. 
Military lUstriets are portion!* of Orent Itriuiin which 
are sot apart in order to ansi:t. inihtiiry eomraaiid 
and organization. JKaeh diatru-t huM its heml-quuilor** 
at soinn pnrtioulnr town. The iiortliem district of 
ISngland has its hoad-qmirtera at Jtotherlnmi, the 
western at Plymouth, and the aonth-wesforn at Port *- 
mouth. London is the liead-quarters <if the rest of 
.1£nghind, which is considered to be u nnlitary district. 
ISdniburgh is the heiuLquartorsof theMeottialidfBtriel ; 
and Ireland is divided into live districts, the licad* 
quarters of which arc Dublin, Cork, Limonck, Athlune, 
aud Armagh. 

Ditch, tHUh (Sax. d/e), in Agr., a long trench cut 
bv the sides of roads and lields, to carry otf the sur- 
plus water that may fall on tho surface. "When land 
IS drained by moans of pipes, these discharge them- 
selves into a ditch dug along the lowest side of the 
Held. In flat low countries tho iiolds arc often sepa- 
rated by broad ditehes, without any other kind offenco 
whatever. The banks of these are sometimes planted, 
and the Held is entered through a gate placed on a 
bridge thrown across the ditch, and wide enough to 
ndmit of the pas.sago of a cart. Wiicre it is practica- 
ble to do so, the earth taken from tho ditch is formed 
into B bank and planted witli thorns, which in u few 
years form an impenetrable fence. 

Ditcu, in MU., a broad and deep trench surrounding 
the rampart of any fortification. The rampart is gene- 
rally formed of earth taken out of the ditch. The main 
ditch of a fortress is about 120 feet wide and 13 feet 
below the level of tho ground. The sides are generally 
secured with revetments of masonry. Tho side imme- 
diately below the imrapot is called the scarp of the 
ditch, and the side opposite to the scarp is collcvl the 
counterscarp. 

DiTiiioiric Acid, difA-s-on'-tk, in Chem., SgO, ; also 
c.Tllod hyposulphurio acid, — the second of the thionic 
series of sulphuric and oxygen compounds, ull of which 
oontain flve equivalents of the latter. It unites with 
transforming salts, generally known os hypo^ulpkalea, 
none of which are of any importance. 

Ditutbamous, diih-e-rAnd-bm (Or.), a anmame 
of Bscehua. In ancient verse, the term was used 
to designate a epecios of lyric poetry, more par- 
ticularly cultivated at Athens. It was aiatingnished 
by its wildness and enthusiasm, but in later years it 
deg^erated into mere bozubast. Originally the dithy- 
ra^us was a hymn sung in honour of the deity after 
which it WM named. It was generally enng by a 
chorus of fifty who danced in a circle as they sang 
^und the biasing altar of the god. The song was at 
first rudely aecompauied by flute-music, but after- 
WMds Arion invented a reguW choral form for it. 

Ditto, rwr-w (Lat. dictuir, said), a tetm in common 
use. signifying aforesaid, or the same thing. Tho deri- 
vation of the term n more directly from the Italian 
deffo ; it Is usM to save repetition, and is often cos- 
Iractcd to the form iCs. 
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Dxitt, a term derived from the Latin dietam. 

It was ortginaljly spelt dittie, and inmUed in its primi- 
tive sense a Myiog or sentence. In modern times, 
however, it has been used to sigaify a short poem or 
song. 

DlvnSTiCB, (Gr. diouretikai0)f in 

those agents which hare the power of augmenting the 
secretion of urine. Their action is bcuefleial whenever 
the system is troubled with an excess of fluids or of 
salts and nitrogenous Bubstnncc.s derived from efl'ete 
tissues. There are iKuno diurciios, such as nitrate of 
potash, which act primarily upon the urinary organa ; 
others, as tho mercurials, which act primarily on tho 
absorbents and secondarily nu the kidneys ; aud others 
again wliieb act directly on the stomach or Hvstem 
generally, and indirectly on t ho urinary organs. Stimu- 
lant and tonic medicines have gcneraliy a diurctio 
action in cases of debility. As in the case of the 
rnnetion of perspiratiou (i/ee DiArnoBXTics), so io 
that of tho secretion of anno, many oxtornHl circura- 
atauecs influence its due performance. These two 
great functions seem to supply the place of, and alter- 
ii;itc with, each other, and the circumstaures which 
favour tho one will geuoroUy interfere with the other. 
To secure the )>roper action of a diaphoretic, tho skin " 
of the patient must Si kept w.-irm ; but, in employ ing 
a dinretic, it is nee iry to keep the skin cool. 

DivA?f, dic-fVrt', ir or Persian word, originally 

signifying a rcgisti r of names and accouuta, bui more 
goncrallv employed to designate a court ofjubticeor 
hupremo judicial tribunal. The word, however, is very 
varidiwly applied. Among the Persians, a eollccliou of 
po>'ms or songs by one and the same author is called, 
a divan. The atuto or reception rooms in palaces and 
the private honaes of tho rich citizens of Constanti- 
nople arc also callt^d divans. Among Enropeuus tim 
term is more generally applied to a kind of sofa, 
prohobly from such being need in the divans of the 
orientals. Ciflfir dioant arc ostabliahmouts lilted up 
with couohcs,’Ac., wlicve, by paying a fee, visitors can 
smoke, read the periodicals of' the day, and be pro- 
vided with coft'ceaiul other refreshments. 

Divkl-on-tiib-Xbck, din'-eL an instrument of tor- 
ture, employed against the Lollards. Fox, in his 
“ Acts nud Monuments,'* thus describes it t— ** Certain 
etrait irons, called the divel-on-his-neck, being aft'^ran 
horrifile sort devised, straitening and winching in the 
neck of a man with his logs together, iu such sort as 
the more he stirreth in it the straiteritpresacth him, so 
that within three or four hours it broaketh and crushetfl 
a man’s back and body in pieces.*' 

DrvBRGiNG Links, di-verf-int/ (Lat. divergo, I tend 
from), a term employed in Math, and Opt. to denotu 
those lines which separate or recede from one another 
after proceeding originally from the same point. Di- 
verging lines are opposed to converging lines. Thui 
a convex lens renders the rays of light convergent, 
while a concave lens renders them divergent. In 
kinth., a diverging series is one of which the terms in- 
crciiBo more and more tho further it is continued. 

Di VKUB, dV-verz ( Mrrgrrn) .—The divers closely resem- 
ble the grebes; indeed, the chief point of diftbrencQ con- 
sists in the former liaving palmated feet. They have a 
strong, straight, rather compressed, pointed bill, about 
as long as the head ; a sliort rounded tail ; short wings ; 
their legs ploced far back, and toes completely webbed. 
They fly well, and. .as divers, are remarkably expert. 
They measure usually from two and a half feet to three 
feet in length, and are essentially inhabitants of high 
northern latitudes, visiting our shores in the antnmn, 
remaining through the winter, and quitting ns in the 
spring to seek their northern breeding* stations. The 
great northern diver (Colymbu* glarialu) is the lar- 
gest of the tribe. It measures full three feet in length , 
and four feet six inches in breadth. The bill, which is 
block and very strong, measures four inches firqm tbe 
top to the comers of the mouth. The bead end neck 
are black, shaded with purple and green. At the back 
of the neck there is a white crescent-shaped band, 
marked with black oblong strokes pointing downwtuds. 
Tbe breast aud underside of the body are white; the 
hack, wing-corerts, and scapulars, are black; thiok^ 
dotted with white. Bpeakine of thisbird. Dr. Kiehard- 
son says, ''It can swim with great swiftness, and to a 
very considerable distance, nmr water; and when it 
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comcB to the surface. It sddora exposes xoore than the claim of moamroha to absicdote and im^altded obedi* 
Deck. It takes winfi: with difficulty, flies heaYil^rifhOUffh enoe from their sutdeots. The momroh wae heliSt#^ 
ewifUy, end frequeoUj in a circle round tliose who m* be the direct repreaeiitatire of Dei^, to whom akeiei 
trade on its haunts. luloud and very melancholy ciy, be wss responsible for his actions. Thissttbiectgasdi ' 
like the howlins of the wolT and at times like the die* rise to much controversy in J^gland duriuff thoetndp^. . 
taut screams of a man in distress, is said to portend gie fmtween the Koyalists and the Parlment^ th^ 
rain. Its flesh is dark, tongh, and unjpalatable?' The former of whom stood up for the divine right. Some ' 
'red-throated diver (Co^mbMt »fipf 0 iUrwnali$) is smaller traced this divine right to the primitive patriarbliial 
than the great northern, and lighter coloured. In sway, which was the true Scriptural idea ) othere to 
habitat, however, th(^ exactly agree. some aupposed social contract, in which men gave up 

0IVXBTI1IENTO, di-v9r44-nm^^to (Ital.), a short, their naturol rights in ezcbange for protection* The 
light, pleasing composition, vocal or instrumental, present king of Prussia, at his coronation recently, 
written in a style calculated to engage the popular oar. escitod some surprise by asserting the doctrine of the 
Divxcxnd, dit'-e^dend (from Lat. divido^ 1 separate), divine right of kings, 
in Cum., is applied eithiT to the money which ia divided Divinx Sxuvica, in Law, is applied to an obsolete 

amongst the creditors of a bankrupt out of his estate, mode of tenure, in which the tenants were obliged to 
or to the annual interest payable upou tho uational perform aomo special divine service; as to sing so 
debt and other public funds. many masses, distribute a oorUin aum in alms, &o. 

Divination, di v'-in-ai'-ghun (Lot. divinaiio) , a term Diving- Dkll, di'-tdug (6ax. dg/bn, to dive), a vcMel, 
applied generally to the various arts used in all ages generally made of cast iron, by means of which pbraoita 
for the discovery of things, secret or future, in a super- can descend to a great depth under water, with sUgbt 
natural way. In all ages, and among all nations, there inconvonienco. It was probably invented about the 
has been exhibited a strange feeling uf curiosity which Ibth century. In Uie time of Aristotle, divers used a 
has prompted niankiud to look forward into futurity kind of kettle; but the manner in which it was uaed is 
with the intention of penetrating its mysteries. On- not clearly described. In 1538, a diving-bell was used 
cinally, these sneoulationa were mado by deep thought, by two Greeks at Toledo, in Bpain. In shape this 
by eompiiring the past with the present, and by draw* vessel appears to have been very like that of the 
iug careful inferonoes as to the probable coarse of modern aiving-bcll. Tho experimentalists let them* 
events. The human mind did not, however, stop at selves down underwater, witn a burning light inside 
this point, for the strung desire to look into futurity the bell, and rose up again without being wet, andwitil 
led mankind to see presages of events in things be- tho light still burning. The art was then now ; for, 
tween which and the object of anxiety no oonnectiun according to John Taisnier, tho experiment was wit- 
existed whatever, li^very department uf nature began neased by Charles V. and a multitude of spectators, in 
to be consulted, an furnishing good or bad omens of order to test its possibility. After the destruetiou of 
human destiny. The feeling among ancient notions tUeBpanish armada, many of tho ships were sunk off 
was, that if gods really existed, they cared for men; the island of Mull, on the western coast of Scotland, 
and if they cared for men, it was only natural that The Spanish prisonors had declared thal; these vessels 
they should send them signs of their will. From thia contained great riches; and this report excited much 
sentiment diviuation began to form a regular science, avarice, ami tempted speculators to endeavonr to Min 
intimately allied to religion, and famished with par- tlm lost treasure. In one of these oitenipts, made in 
ticular laws and regulations, differing in character KHlo, a rough kind of diving-bell was used, but not 
according to tho degree of civilizatiuri attained by successfully. In 1687, a person named Phipps, under 
the country in which it was established. Among tho tho ))atronage of the duke of Albemarle, formed a « 
EDoient Orceks and Romans, divination was practised project for eearching and unloading a Spanfoh vessel 
with great cutliusiusm. In the must, trivial matters Hiink on the coast of Hispaniola. He desoended by 
of every-day life they saw sometlmig (hat had refer- nieuns of a diving-bell, and returned to England with 
euce to the future, or destiny, while their auguries and .L'iofMXK), which bo had gathered from the wreck, 
oracles formed tho higher class of divination. The Dr. Halley’s bell wa.s the ilrst really praotioal and 
different systems of divination employed by tho an- useful diving-bell. It was made of t*ooa coated with 
dents are very numerous. Acromancy, or divining lead, and eouiaiucd about (SO cubic feet of air. Jtwoa 
by tho air ; Arithmomancy, or divining by means of made in the form of a truncated cone, three feet in 
numbers; Capnomancy, by tho smoko of sacrifices; dinmctcr at the top and five feet in diameter at the 
Chiromancy, by the lines in tho palms of tlie hands; base. In tho top a clear glass was inserted, to let in 
Hydromancy, by water ; Pyromancy, by lire, Ac., the light. For the i urnose of introducing fresh air, 
constitute only u few of the many methods in vogue, two barrels lined wiifi lead were annk alongside the 
A number of superstitious customs in use at tho pre- bcU. They were provided with hose and tape oommn* 
sent day evidently uwo their origin to ancient forms nicatingwilh the interior of the bell. Tbepressumof 
of divination. Lncky and unlucky days were once the water forced the air, when required, into tho vessel^ 
considered very important matters of consideration; and the impure air was allowed to escape through a 
and even now, in commencing any undertaking, Friday valve m the top. In 1721 Dr. Halley's diving-bell was 
is avoided by many persons in all ranks of society. It is improved by an additional apparatus designed by him* 
also generally conceived that a wedding in May is an- self, and by means of which the diver was able to leave 
luoky. A large Dumber of omens are associated with the bell at some distance, and remain a oonsiderable 
what first happens to any one about to undertake any- time in tho sea. The man waa aupplied with air by 
thing. To atumblc is always considered unluoky; means of a largo metal helmet witn giasa ejfholet. 
various lucky and unlucky signs are deduced from tne It was supplied with air from tho beu by meant of 
Dumber of certain birds— generally roagpiee*-H)een. flexible tubes. Several ingenious improvamenta have 
A hare crossing the path is deemed unlucky ; so is an been made upon Halley's diving-b**!! at various timet, 
old woman. Priests were formerly considered nn- the most important of which, periiapt, ava thota of 
lucky, and the hunters of eld, when they met a priest, Smeaton, who first applied the bell to- oparatloni of 
coupled up their hounds and retired ; there was no engioeering. To Smeaton also belonga tBO inve&tion 
sport for them on that day. Many anperstitiona of of the modem cast-iron diving-bell. Tho flnt bell 
inis kind are associated with the sulijcot of love and of this sort was used in the formation of Bamtgate 
marriage. The variable and unoccountablo changes harbour, in 1788 : it weighed 60 owt. The men inalde 
and chances connected with tho subtle passion no the bell being powerless as to its motiona, are obliged 
doabt fostered these, and people drew conclusions to communicate by means of signals with those above, 
from the most improbable sources. Tho methods by On account of tho facility with which waiter tranemita 
which people even yet endeavour to foretell a fhture sound, a stroke on the aide of the .bell can beeaafl^ > 
hneband or wife— nappinesa or misery— arc innume- heard by those on the surfooe.. Taking advantm-wi 
rable. These customs vary in different localitaee, and this ciroumstance, it ia geaeratiy arranged thaiT one 
are often restricted to oertaiD days; such as the eveof stroke means •* more air,*' or ^pnmp strong/' two 
8t. ./^es or Hallowe'en, the last night of Ootober. atrokos, ** stand fast/* three, hoist;*' four, ** lower /* 
Divxnb BtoSV, dic-iNe' (Lat. dtoimte), in Fed., a five, **more souths’* six,** north;" seven,** front/* 
term employed to denote the souree of kingly power, eight, ** back nine, ** lower down the bimkel /* ten^ 
and fonnerly need as on argument to lagmtaiu the **hoietopthebnoketioaded,*' A d. 
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PzTrlriiro<noo, dw^V>‘fiimg (L»t. X divine), 
• h»zel twi^ oat in the form of e. Y* by the aid ct 
which eertoiQ pirsoae, oaUed dowhrtf pretend to be 
able to diBcover water or minereil rems. The rod is 
held in a peculiar mannert and the dowser walks back* 
ward and forwards over we ijronnd to be tried. As 
soon as be orosse# or approaches a metalLio vein or 
aqneona spiinK, the twig tarns towards it with a slow 
rotatory .motion. The saperstition has not yet died 
out, ana dowsers are common in Devon and Cornwall. 

Divikitt. (Sm THnotiOOT.) 

DivtsxBXLiTT, duhiz^«-hU*‘e-te, the property pns* 
sesscd by all bodies of being separable into parts. The 
ouestton as to whether matter is or is not inilnitely 
divisible, was formerly much agitated among philoso* 
pbers. According to the nature of the atomic theory, 
the queatfdn is not of importance to science : but, from 
investigation made, there erems to be no limit to the 
divisibility of the most solid bodies. The dill'usion of] 
odonrs through the atmosphere shows the minute divi- 
sion of material particles j and the tinging of large 
quantities of fluid with minute portions of colouring 
matter is an instance of the same. In the gilding of 
buttons, flvn grains of gold, which is applied as an 
amalgam with mercury, are allowed to caoh gross . In 
this way a coating is loft which must amount to the 
110,0fl(lth of «in inch. An ounce weight of silver gilt 
over with eight grains of gold has been drunnintoa 
wire of 1S,0(K'I feet, covered throughout its entire length 
with gold. In the theory of numbers, the term divisi- 
bility indicatcA tbo capability of any iiuiubor being 
divided by another without ratnainder. 

Dxnsioif, dir)4z'-zhv.n (Tiat. dividtre^ to divide).— *tn 
ISil., an army which is under a general t>illf;er, known 
08 the commander-in-oliiel', is always divided into two 
or more divisions, each under the command of a geno- 
nd c^cer. Each division is again subdivided into 
brigades, and each brigade is coinposod of aliout four 
regiments or battalions. A division consist s of all arms 
of tho service, — cavalry, infantry, aiul artillery. 

Divistovr, in L’raoticol Mus.« implies a course of 
notes running into each other in such a manner as to 
form one rouueotod chain of sounds; in Voeal Mits. 
it is Applied to a single syllable. Tim singing or playing 
a passage of this kintl is called rttnwmf a dingum. 
With theoretical musicians it signiiics the divisions of 
the intervals of the octavo. 

DirreiOir, one of tho principal rules of arithmetic, 
this operation can bo determined how often one 
quantity is contained in another. There «ro three 
numbers employed in division : tho ilrat is callerl the 
divisor, the second tho dividend, and tbo third tlie 

a uotient. The dividend is the number to l>e divided j 
io divisor, that by which the dividend is to be divided ; 
and the quotient, tho result. Doth divisor and quotient 
are fkotors of the divjdeud. Division may, therefore, 
be defined as tho operation of finding the second factor 
of a given quantity when the first is given. It is divided 
into two olRsaes,— arithmetical division and algebraical 
division. In arithmetical division, when tho numbers 
are expressed in the ecale of tens, the folhiwing is the 
mode of working «— *On tho left-band side of the divi* 
dend is written me divisor, separating them by a line. 
Jleginning with the highest order of units of the divi* 
dend, tho lower orders are passed over niitil the fewest 
number of figures is found that will contain the divisor ; 
it is next determined how many times tlie divisor is 
contained in these figures, and tho number is written 
on the other side of toe dividend, beginning from the 
iw, for>tho first figure of the quotient. The divisor is 
then mnltiplifd by this figure of the quotient, and the 
product placed under tho figures of the dividend used, 
and sumrMted from them, and the next figure of the 
dividma is brought down to the remainder. The 
numtuv of times the divisor is contained in the result 
forms the second figure of the quotient. The opera- 
tion is x^tmued till all the figures of the dividend are 
used; the final rmult is the quotient sought. If the 
luial vemssnder is Oj the division is said to be exaot, or 
the dividend conteina the divisor an exact number of 
times. Arithmetical division is also performed in varv* 
ingles, either to terms, ordinary traetionia units, or 
If the numbers to 
TO divided are fnnhoot, they will be either vulgar or 

deeunal* In vulgar fraotions, dividend and divisor are 


Biwiaion 


first reduced to timple fractions, if one or both are 
mixed fractions ; the terms of m divisor are then 
inverted, and tiie dividend multiplUid by the resultine 
fraction. The product is the frwftiomd quotient, which 


is reduced to its lowest terms, or sometimes to a whole 
number, by the rules for tho trsnsformation of frac* 
tions. At an example :<-Divide 

6!by2^;«f«VMd2|mVi 
hence the quotient is equal to 

48 x7 ^ 301 
8 xl6 IfiO 

which cannot be reduced to lower tomis* In the divi* 
sion of decimal fractions, the dividend and divisor are 
written down as whole numbers, as many O’s being 
added to the dividend as may he neoessary. The divi- 
sion is performed as in whole numbers, oontinuiog thw 
procoBs to any desired extent, or till a remainoOT is 
round equal to 0. A number of decimal places, equal 
to the number of decimal places in which the dividend 
exceeds the divisor, is then marked off the right hand 
of the quotient. If there are not enough in the 
quotient, 0 ‘b are prefixed till the requisite number is 
obtained: tboresiutis the quotient. When the num- 
bers arc expressed m any of tho varying commercial 
scales, as pounds, and pence, two cases may 

arise; first, when c- mvidend is expressed in tho 
varying seale, and 1 >- o divisor in the scale of tons ; and 
second when the dividend and divisor are expressed 
in varying scales. When the divisor is expressed to 
the BOide of tens, the quotient is in the same scalo 
ns the dividend. The following is the rule adopted r— 
l)i\ide the number of units of the highest order in the 
dividend by the divisor ; tho quotient will be the number 
of units cif the same order in tbo quotient sought. 
Multiply the remainder by the number of miits of tho 
next lower order which make one of thin order, and to 
the product add the number of units of the next lower 
onler in tho given number ; divide this sum by tho 
divisor, and the quotient will be the number of units 
of this order in tho quotient sought. This operation ie 
continued till the lowest order of tho scale is reached, 
and tho result is tlie quotient sought. Thus, lot it be 
reouired to divide £25. 8a. 6d, by 3, the operation is as 
follows 

£ a. d. £ «. d, 

8) 25 8 6 ( 8 86 
24 

1 

20 


27 


1 

12 


19 

18 


The operation mav, however, he mnoh simplified to 
practice. When both dividend and divisor are ex- 
pressed in varying scales, it is necessary that both 
should bo reduced to the same unit, and the quotient 
is consequently expressed in the sonde of tens. As an 
instance, divide £25. lUs. 9d. by 19a. lid. If both am 
reduced to pence, tbqy stand £25. 10s. 9d, » 6,129d»/ 
and ISs. lid. b 227d.; whence, 
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B 27, the quotient mqnired. 

In Alg., division is arvangednnder three heads r^Eirst^ 
the division of mononuals, where, in order to get the 
co-efiloient of the quotient the oo-effloient of tue divi- 
dend is divided by theeo-emoient of the diviaor. After 
tills, all the lettm which enter the divideiid and divi- 
sor are written, an exponent bsine given to eadk squid 
to the oseess of its e^nant in the dhidend over tnirt 
in the divisoe. The xeetilt is the quotient song^* IF 
the signs of the dividend end dtvisor are alike, the sign 
is phie <-!-) f if th^ are unlike, it wtil besiiiiuc C*^. 
The sebona division of elgebraied dltision fiiolxide* 
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tile dlntion of • polynontiti by a laeiiomiel. la tbte 
case each term of the pciyaomial is divided separate 
by the divispr. The algebraie Bmn of the separate re- 
salts is the quotient. The third difisioD is the division 
ofpolynainitis. Both dividend and divisor are ammeed 
with reference to the same leading letter. The first 
term on the left of the dividend is Uien divided by the 
first term on the left of the divisor, and the quodant 
forms the first term of tiie quotient. The divisor is 
then muUipUed by the term of the qaotieut fouad, and 
the product subtracted from the dividend for the first 
remainder. The first remainder Is then divided by the 
first term of the divisor for the second term of the 
quotient. The divisor is multiplied by Uiis term of the 
quotient, and the product suotraoted from the first 
remainder to nmlre the second remainder. The opera- 
tion is continued till a remainder is found whose first 
term is not exactly divisible by the first term of the 
divisor. The operation of the division of polvnomials 
may sometimes be shortened hr various methods. 
Amoni; these may be mentioned synfAc/tc divisiou, 
which 4 b applicable when the dividend and divisor are 
homoKencoas, and contain only two letters. In the 
division of radicals, the process depends upon reducing 
, radicals to equivalcut ones of the same degree. A 
number may alao i>e divided by another by subtracting 
the h>gartt1im of the divisor from the logarithm of the 
dividend : the number corresponding to the remainder 
in the logarithmio table is the quotient required. 

DxTiBiON, in Log., is the separating a Uiing into 
several parla or ideas, liogioiaus distinguish three 
kinds of division : — 1. 'When the genua or kiud_ is 
divided by its species or differences ; 2. when a thing 
is divided into several classes by opposite accidcuts; 
and 3. when Uio accidents themselves are divided ac- 
cording to the subjects in which iliey inhere. The laws 
of division are, — 1. That it bo full and ado(|uato, — 
that is, that the members of it entirely exhaust the 
whole thing divided ; 2. that the members of the divi- 
sion be opposite ; 3. that one member of < ho division 
be not contained in the other, so ihut the other may 
be afffrmed'of it ; 4. the division should not be into 
too many or too general parts ; and C. the members, 
unless the subject require it« should not bo too 
unequal. 

Ditisiow of LiBOUR, ill Pol. Eo., is applied to Uiat 
necessary diviviou of occupations which is u consequence 
of man's fav'ing in society. In that rude state of society 
in which there is no di vision of labour, every man 
endeavours to simply by bis own industry his wants us 
they occur. “ Wnon he is hungry, he goes to the forest 
to hunt; when his coat is #om out, lie clothes himself 
with the skin of the first large animal he kills ; and 
when his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it os well 
08 ho can with tlie trees and the turf that areueorest 
to it." But 08 men came to live in society, they found 
that one person could produce more 1^ confining his 
attention to only a few objects than ny carrying on 
« great many. Their wants, too, gradually increased ; 
and OB the means of supplying these could only l»e 
obtained through labour, they were naturally led to 
seek the greatest amqfunt of production from the least 
expenditure cf labour. Hence the principle of division | 
of labour is the very foundation of any social system, 
an d must have existed from v^y early times ; but it 
remained for poUtical economy to discover its natwe, 
uses, and results. Adam Smith was the first to point 
out definitely the great importance of this principle. 
** The greatest improvement *’ he says, ** in the pro- 
ductive powers of labour, and the greater part of the 
tidll, dei^rity, aud judgment with which it is anywhere 
directed or j^iplied, seem to have been the effectf of 
tiie division of labour." Ha instanoes the trade of a 
inn-maker, in which, be s^, ** one man draws out the | 
wire, another stmaghti it, a third cuts it, a fourth 
points it, a fifth griuda it at the top for reoedving the | 
Wd. To make tbebead'requires two or three diatindtj 
openiticios; to put it on ia a peenliar business; to! 
i^iien tiie phis » another; H is even a trade by itsetf 
to put them into the paper; and the important busi- 
peae tosIkiDg a pin Is in this manner divided into 
^out eighteen dletinot operations." In a small maini- 
fhetory, bo says, where only ten persons were engaged, 
taiej oottld make upwards of 46,000 pins a wy, or 
^800 each. Soofa has been the piogresi off Unptovn- 
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ment since his day. that each parson oan now produce 
more than double that number. The great inereasbof 
(he qnantitv of work produced in oonsequiSDoe of tito' 
diviilon of labour isowiag, bo says, to tbrea dSmeot 
drcumstanoesi first, to the increase of dexterity in 
every particular workman; secondly to the saving of 
the time which is commonly lost in pasting from oao 
speoies of work to another ; and lastly) to the invention 
or a great number of maehines, wuufii fkcUitate and 
abridge labour, and anable one mao to do the work nf 
many." As it ia the power of exchanging tiiat leada 
to the division of labour, so the amount of labour, and 
consequently the extent of division, must aimjB bo 
hmiiea by the extent of the marl^t. If there were no 
means of exchanging, men would be obliged to provido 
everythmg that they require fur themsslv^. Heoco 
it is, that in popnloos cities trades are subdivided to n 
much greater extent than in vUlsgss or eouettf parts { 
and benofK too, (ho advantages to be derived tba 
division or labour can only ba reaped in their fbll ei* 
tent where there is a great power of exohsngingor an 
extensive market. Another importHut eonsequence of 
the division of labour, and one wliivh Adam Smithy 
though ho has slluded to it, has not prominently siatod^ 
is the power posHcased by every country of availinic 
itself to a certain extent of its natural onbequired 
advantages, which is called the territorial' division of 
labour. Nature seems to have intended to unite, by 
mutual depeudeuce, all the countries of the world uto 
one oomiuercial family. For this purpose, different 
districts or countries have different products and 
capacities ; so that some are more particularly adapted 
for carrying on some branohes of labour, aud othem 
for others ; and the full odvantMos of which can only 
be reaped by free iiitercourae between the dilTereat 
natiouB. The commerce of one country with anotiier 
is merely an extension of that division of labour by 
which BO many benefits are conferred on the humati^ 
race. By lueans of mutnal interoonrse, mankind arc 
enabled to distribute their labour as beat fits the gonina^ 
of cuch particular country and people ; and the indus- 
try of the whole is thus rendered incomparably more 
productive. There is another feature of this question, 
whicli it is necessHry to glaiioe at, and that is, tho 
effect of this minute subdivision of labour upon the- 
workmen themselves. Some hold that it reduces men. 
to the character of mere organised inacliincs, and 
affords them no scope for meiU»l developmcut. This* 
however, we do not believe to be tho case. Man*» 
mental condition is principally dependent upon tha 
cii'cumstauccB by which bo is surrounded and the per* 
sons with whom ha associates. Barely does his occn- 
uation, especially if it be of a manual kind, exert great 
influence upon &. In rural districts, wliere em^qy^ 
ments are less divided than in large cities, wc do not 
find that the people hi the former cqse display uorw 
intelligence than ttie latter, ^theieverse; the fre- 
quent intercourse among their fallows, and the greak 
variety of iljeots that are oonstaotly exciting the at- 
tention of the city man, giving him a greatly superiixr 
mental training to the otner. But we believe a ditifloia 
of labour to be good for man, Hscauseit is ioaepaixibly 
connected with civilization ; for, if too one is benelU 
cial, BO of necessily must be the other. 

Diviatoir oi Tivb.— -T he length of sounds in 3Cus.ia 
regnlated 1^ dividing the time occupied in the per- 
formanoe ox any given melody or harmony into regular 
portKiiiB called measarcs. In order to lUustrata tiiia 
more clearly, we will take a straight line and divide |b 
into equal portioDB,~the straight lino to eepMoent tb» 
time of the melody, and each divisioaia iHmstituta a 
measure or bar. The time imiist be kept e^ial iy 
motions of the hand or foot. FlreaiUBtogilietnfceilBia 
of a crotobet to bo known, we wiU suppose tiba bar ti> 
be subdivided into four crofeehefes teia commeo time},, 
when the half of the measure adU tit oourse be two 
oretohets ; therefore, the hand or foot being taisad, srw 
put it down for the first note, raise it with the tlurd* 
aadlowerit again to cQimnoDoa the next bar. Time'le 
tomusio what rhythm is to poetry, and cannot' be 4oOk 
ri^y obssrved. 

Dxvxaon, Otv-i'-Wf one of the fictora of tke AUi^ 
dendy— <tiie fisetor by Whkh the dividend is dtolded^ 
Divisors of a amaber aaa tbrne aambera by which it t» 
exaotfy ^vitibla. I, 2, 3« 6v ihi 12 vo 
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Divi-divl 

<!in<4orsof 12, because 12 may be divided byaiMdKtf 
without a remainder. 

Divi'Dm. {See CMakWinK.) 

J)ivouo£, di-vor»* (Let. (Uvortium, from dteef^e, I 
turn awHj or se)»arate), donotes a separation by law of 
hn^band and wife ; and is either a divorce a vineuio 
laatrimottii (from tho bond of tnarria(;e), or a metua et 
thoro (from l>r*d and board), the insrnage in the former 
case beinf* diasolvrd, but not so in the latter, the par- 
ties being only debarred from living together. Accord- 
ing to tho law of Mosea, ** when a man hath taken a 
vrite and married her, and it come tf> pass that she find 
no favour in his eyos because he hath found some un- 
oleaniiess in lier ; then let him write her a bill of divorce- 
ment, and give it in her liaud, and send her out of his 
houao."— (l)icnt, xxiv. 1.) Alter ninety davs the wife 
might marry again *, but after eho had contracted a 
second marringo, thougli sho should be again divorced, 
her former husband might not take her again to be his 
vrifo. The like lax n’otums on the subject of marriage 
appear to have pi*pvailed generally in the Hast at that 
early period ; and oven at the present day, as among the 
Tirabs, a huhiciiid can divorce his wife ou the slightegt 
occasion; Burch hai-dt mentioning that he had seen 
Arabs, npt mote ili;m fortv-llve years of age, who were 
known to hav*' had more than llily wives. Tho Mnhom- 
xuedan law allows of a scparatii'm by mutual consent, 
giving the wife the right oi rctuiniiig'lier marriage por- 
tion unless pile agrpos to reliiiquiBh u part of it as the 
price of the scparnliou. They are permitted to sepa- 
rate and voumte twice ; but, alter the third divorce, he 
cannot again receive her until she has been niarricMl 
and divorced by anolher. Among the Hindoos and 
CbiucBC, the notiiuis are still more lax on Huh subjeet, 
and a hnshsiid may divori'O his wife upon the sHglitest 
irrounds, oroien without asaigninie any reoarm. Among 
the causes I hut aro considered to justify separatum arc 
loquaciousness or quarrelsomeness on ihejiart ol the 
Wife. The laws of the several Oreciau states regarding 
divorce dilT'ereii greatly from each other . in some it 
was permitted ou slight grounds; in others the laws 
wore stringent regarding it. At Athens liivorce wa.s 
permitted <m slight eanaes, but not without giving u 
bill containing tho reasons for it, lo lie npjirovcd, if 
objected to, liy tho chief archon. At Sparta, divorces 
seem to Imvo been very rare. By the early laws of 
Homo, tlio huslnind was'liot allowed to divorce hia wile 
without just cause; ns for adultery, driiukenmiesa, 
eountorfeiliiig his keys, or poisoning his ehildien. 
Other causes were afterwards added, and at length 
divorces took placo on M‘ry frivolous pretexts, and the 
women enjoyed the same liberty as the men. Hence 
Augustus introduced a law enacting additional ceremo- 
nies in obtaining a divorce, and requiring the prescuce 
of seven witnesses, before whom the marriage confroet 
should be torn. By tho Thendosiaii code, among the 
causes for which a h^bnnd could divoreo Ids wife, were, 
adultery; the being a witch or a murderess ; cominit- 
iing BHcrilege ; violating sepulchres, or buying or sell- 
ing on© free-born to slavery; favouring thieves and 
robliers ; frequeiitUig sights or theatres, or feeding 
wirh atrangers ngaiust tho wishes of her husband ; tho 
being privy with those that plot against the state, or 
dealing falsely or (tffering blows. If the wife could 
prove the h.mband guilty of any of these crimes, she 
also waa at liberty to leave him ; but could not marry 
ngnin until after the expiry of one year, whereas tho 
but-buud might marry again immediately. Volun- 
tary divorces were abolished by one of the noveff of 
Justinian, but were ofterwarns revived by another 
novel under the emperor Justin, and the practice is 
ntaderstood to have continui>d in the Eastern empire 
down to tile 0th or lOtb century, when it was finally 
subdued by the intluence of Christianity. The Scrip- 
ture doctrine on this subject is enunciated by our 
Saviour, when he says, “ Have yo not read that ho who 
made them at the beginning made them male and 
female; and said, for this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they twain shall bo one flesh.” ‘'"What, therefore, 
(iod hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

** Moses, Decnase of the hardness of your hearts, suf- 
fered you to put away your wives ; but from the begin- 
ning u was not so; and I say uuto you, Whosoever 
aliiUl put away his wife except it be for fornication, and 
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shall marry another, coinroitteth adultery; and whoso 
marrieth her who is put away doth oommit adultery.*' 
—(Matt. aix.^— 9.) Our Saviour^s deolaiMan naturally 
became the fooadation of the law of divorce in all Chris- 
tian oountrics ; and after marriage wasraiseil to the dig- 
nity of a sacrament by Bope Innocent III., in the 

ecclesiastical courts elsinied the sole jurisdiction over it. 
The paiiai canon law regarded the bond of xuarriage as 
indisBomble, but allowed a divorce a taenea et thoro 
for five causes; vis., adultery, impotency, cruelty, 
infidelity, and n^euue religionie* The Church, how- 
ever, assumed to itself a power to grant dispensations 
for absolute divorces. The principle of the canon law, 
not admitting of an ulisoJiiCe dissoiulion of the marriage 
f‘outract for any cause whatever, governed the ecclesi- 
astical law of this oountr3\ A divorce was only a 
judicial separation a ineaxa et thorot not allow'ing either 
of the parties to marry again during the lifetime of the 
ntlicr. All individual, however, if able to incur the 
expense, might, after a sentence of divorce a mohea 
et thorOf pronounced by tho ccolcsiactioal court, by 
obtaining an act of parliament, procure a suspension 
of the law, and, by legislative interference, obtain a 
dissoluliou of his marriage. Tiiere were certain causes, 
however, which were regarded as millifying marriage 
and jiistiFyinga div' roe avitietilo matrimonii; us, a pre- 
vious marriage s‘ > whsisting, or afiinity within the 

S resenbed degrci' L<he sentence in such a case being 
eelaratory only tbe i themarriage was origiuallynnll and 
void. The law of England granted judicial sopnratiou 
only on the grounds of adultery orcruolty ; and the effect 
of it was to place the nomau'iu the same position as a 
femoir enabling her to hohl ami deal with pro- 
perty' free from the control of her husband ; and in the 
case of the man, relieving iiim fi*oin all obligation to 
support his wife. By set 20 & 21 Virt. c. sy, an entire 
(‘haiige was eifected (u the law of divorce m Enj^land, 
and a court instituted with exclusive jurisdiction in 
matters matrimonial, and with authority, in certain 
I'asps, to dccrco the dissolution of a marriage. The 
entire jurisdiction, therefore, previously exercised by 
the ecclesiastical courts in mutters of divorce, was 
transferred to this court under tbc name of the Court 
fiir Divorce and Matrimonial Canses (see next article) ; 
and sentence of judicial separation (having the snrae 
efl'eol as a divorce « mn/mn H thoro) may be obtained 
either by the liusbaiid or wife on tho ground of adultery, 
or cruelty, or desertion withoutcauso for twoyears aud 
upwards. This court has also the jiower of dissolving 
a marriage on a petition Presented bv the husband, 
setting forth that his wife had been guilty of adultery, 
or on a petition by a wife 'bn the ground that her hus- 
band had been guilty of incestuous adultery, or of 
adultery with cruelty, or adultery with desertion for 
two years or upwards. It is tho duty of the court not 
only to satisfy itself as to the facts' alleged, but also 
whether or not the petitioner has been in any manner 
accessory to or conniving at the adultery, or has con- 
doned the same ; and shall also inquire into counter 
charge which may be made against tho petitionsr. In 
any of these cases, or if there is reason to believe that 
the petition is presented or prosecuted in collusion with 
either of the respondents, then the court shall dismiss 
the said petition. The court may also, if it sees fit, 
order the husband to secure to the wife such gross or 
annual sum of money for any term not exceeding her 
own life, os it may deem reasonable in the circum- 
stances. It can also allow damages, if asked for, against 
the adulterer, and may also order him to pay the costs 
of tho proceedings. It has also the power to declare 
in what manner such damages are to be paid or ap- 
plied, and to direct that the whole, or any part thereof, 
shall be settled for the benefit of the cbildren, if any, 
of the marriage, or as a provision for the maintenance 
of the wife. It may also make such provisions os it 
may deem proper with respect to the custody, main* 
tenance, and education of the children of the marriage ; 
and may. if it shall think fit, direct proper proeeedioge 
to be tuen for placing such children under the protec- 
tion of the court of Chanceiy. If the wife woo hta 
been guilty of adultery is entitled to any properly, 
either in possession or reversion, the court may, if it 
think proper, order such settlement os it may deem 
reasonable to be made of such property, or any part 
thereof, for the benefit of the inncoent party, and of 
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the children of themurnace, or either of them. Either 
party may a^eaifhom aaeoiaion of tlie jud{t« ordinary 
to the full court, and either parly diaeatisiled with the 
decision of the l\ill court on any petition ibr the dnso* 
lution of a marriage may, within three months afCM 
the proiiounoing thereof, appeal therefirom to thoHouse 
of iLords, if then sitting, or withiu fourteen days after 
its nest meeting. Erery decree for a diroroe is thtis a 
decree nisi, and not ahsolnte till after the expiration of 
not less than three months, within which time it shall 
be lawfhl for any person tu show cause why such decree 
should not he luadc dual. After the decree has beeomo 
final, it shall be lawful for the rcspectivo parties thereto 
to marry again', os if tbo prior marriage hud been dia> 
8olv<>d hy death ; but it is prorided that ** no clergyman 
in holy orders of the united church of England and 
li'oland shall be oompellcd to solemnize the marriageof 
anv person whoso former man-iage may have been dis- 
solved on the ground of his or her ailufter}', or shall be 
liable to any suit, penalty, or censure, for solemnizing, 
or refusing to solerauize, the marriage of any such per- 
son /' The law of Scot land on this subject differs mate- 
rially from that of England. According to the former, 
if the hnsband should either abandon liia family, or 
turn his wife out of doors, or by barbarous treatment 
endanger her lilo, or render her condition quite un- 
comfortable, the judge will, on proper proof, autborize 
a separation a menna et thoro, and award a separate 
alimony to her, suit able to her husband's fortune, to 
take place from the time of the separation, and to con- 
tinue till there shall be either a recuiiciliation liotween 
the parlies or a sontouce of divorce. Actions of di- 
vorce were formerlvbroiigiit before the Suiireuie Com- 
missary court of FAlinbiirgh ; but by set or parhameiit 
in 1630, they were removed to the junsdiclion of the 
court of Session ; and questions of tact couneoted with 
such cases may, at the discretion of Die court, be tried 
hy jury* The grounds of divorce arc two ; adultery, 
and wilful desertion, the latter of which must have con- 
tinued for four years. The pursuer must also swear 
that the action is not carried on by collusion. 'J'he 
offending parties eaunoi intermurry. Tlic effect of a 
decree of divoi*Go is. that the offending ])arty forfeits 
all beneiit which might accrue to him or her from the 
marriage. In France, lieforc the revolution of 17h2, 
marriage was, tu accordance with the principies of the 
canon law, held to he indissoluble; but alter that 
evejit Tory lax notions prevailed on this subject, and 
divorces wore permitted on very alight grounds. The 
Code Nnpoltion greatly rostneted this liberty, but 
allowed a divorce to either party on the ground of 
adultery, outrageous ill-usage, and some other causes. 
In Holland, divorce a vimtdo mairimonii is obtainable 
on the ground of adultery ordcsortion. In the different 
Htates of America the laws arc by no means uniform on 
this aul^eot. In .•feveral of them no divorce is granted 
but by special act of the legislature; but geiierally. 
^rorce a vincah may be granted by courts of jnstico 
for adulteyy. In moat or the states, io addition to 
adultery, intolerable ill-usago or wilful desertion (lu 
aome for seven, in otlicrs for three years J, will form 
grounds for a divorce a vinculo matrimonti. 

DtvoBOB ABU Matbihohial Goukt is a court in- 
stituted by act ISO & 21 Viet. c. 85, for trying matrimo- 
nial causes, and granting decrees of divorce, which had 
been formerly under the jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
tical courts. The judges of this court are, tho lord 
chancellor, the lord chief justice of the court of Queen's 
Bench, the lord chief justice of the court of Common 
Pleas, the lord chief baron of the court of Exchequer, 
tho senior puisne judge for the time of the three last- 
mentioned courts, .and the judge of her Majesty’s 
court of Probate, the last of whom to be the judge 
ordinaty. By 23 A 24 Tict. c. 144, the powers of the 
judge ordinary wore much extended, so that he may 
now alone pronounce a decree of divorce, a power 
which was at first reposed in the whole court. (Ste 
DrroBCB.) ^ ^ , 

Do, do, the name of the first note of the natural 
major diatonic scale. It has been long since substituted 
for thatof which was employed by Ouido, the latter 
monosyllable being rejected os too bard and rongh. 

Docstju, db-se'-rs (w. dokein, to seem), an heretical 
feet that sprung up very shortly after the foundatioa 
of the OhristUn rdigion. As their name impliesi they 


disbelieved in the ineamatiou of Christ ; asserting that 
he Hoted and suffered in appearance only. It isbeU^rhd 
hy some divines that several portions of St. doonV 
<$oMel wore especially directed ag^uatthedootrinei' 
held by the Doeetw. v- 

Docn, (foi* (Tent, dock*, probably from delleeti. to 
inolose), an inohised spnea or arliucial bSizin in the 
bank of a river nr side of a harbour, contrived for the 
reception of ships. There are two kinds of docks,'-* 
w'ct and dry docks. A wet dock may either have gates 
to retain the water in it, so that snipe rany remaiuln 
it afloat, or bo Ipft open for the tide to flow iiirsud out. 
A wet dock withnnt gates is gouerslly called a hoirfii ; 
the term is, however, sometimes applied to a wet dock 
with or without gates. A dry dock cither becomes 
dry by the ebbing of the tide' when the gates are lelt 
open, or by shutting the gates at low water and lump- 
ing ont whatever water may be left at that time. Doclra 
of this kind are employed'for repairing and oxamii|ing 
ships. Wot docks are used fur the loading and un- 
loading of vessels, and contrived generally for (ho 
purpose of keeping them always alloat. The first 
wet dock mode for commercial purposes in Uils king- 
dom was formed in 1708, at Liverpool, At nearly all 
the most important ports and harbours in BrUaln 
now there are several extensive and conimoainns wot 
docks. Wet docks are usually surrounded by quay 
or wharf walls of solid masonry or brick-work, anu 
are entered by means of a look, having two gates, 
usually in two folding leaves each : this arrangement, 
in inuny plaoes, enables vessels to cuter or go ont 
a considerable time before or after high water. Dock 
gates, till late years, were opened and shut by means 
of chains worked hy hand, cither by capstans or 
winders ; bydriiiilio iiiauhinory is, bowever, now much 
used. I'lio principal docks in the world are those 
of London, Livurnool, and Birkenhead. In London, 
the Commercial clock, sifuttte.d at llotherhithe, has 
an area of nearly 50 acres, fonr-fifths of which arc 
water : it is principally nsed in the corn and tim- 
ber trade. The West-India docks extend ooross the 
Isle of Dogs, and consist of two portions, — tho im- 
port dock and the export dock ; they are both HHO 
yards in length, and between 130 and 170 yards in 
width. The Eust-India docks are situated at Black- 
wall, >K^k)W the entrance to the W'esfe-India docks; the 
area of extent is 30 iicrcs, and thev are divided Into 
tJio loading nud aulnncling docks, The London doc^s, 
at Wappiug, wore flinshod in 1605 ; they cover a spaco 
of 28 acres, and have extensive warehouses for wine 
and tobacco. St. Katherine's docks, situated between 
the London docks aud tho Tower, were finished in 1628; 
their area is 21 acres, and they are divided into two 
portions, capable oi receiving vessels of 800 tons bur- 
den : only 11 acres the space are water, the rerft 
being taken up will. Marge warehouses and extensive 
quays. The Viotoria docks are jituated on the Bliiis- 
tow marshes, on the north aide eff the Thames, iuime- 
diately below tbo East and West India docks ; they 
cnmpnso a lialf-tido basin of 18 acres, an inner dooK 
of 71 acres, aud a portion (Fiacres) of the canal in- 
tended to intersect the eastern lands of the company. 
Some very large warehouses uro attached to 
docks, used chiefly for the storing of tobacco. Xu the 
following table will be found a nearly correct atatemedlt 
of the number and areas of tho docks in Great Britain, 
including ibose looks or entrance-basins provided with 
gates, at a number of the principal ports 
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Liverpool 

Birkenhead, belonging to the Liver* 

pool corporation _ 

Bristol 4 

HuU, exclusive of timber-poods ...... 7 

Great Grimsby 2 

Hartle^l ' 1 

W^est Hartlepool, inolosive of tim- 
ber-ponds 8 

Eiver Wear 2 

Rivw Tyne 

Leith 

Dondee, partly unformed 

Aberdeen 
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For further jnfoTm»tion eonoerniu^ tbe docks of OT«%t 
Hnfain iee McCulloch's '* Comuiorciol Dictionarj/' 

JJoclcs -- 

Hud as 

supported „ 

by Icvyinf; rates, powers bein^ granted by the aota t)t 
parliament authorlsiug the ooustruction oi the various 
docks. Sometimes dock dues are levied on vessels in 
bulk acoordine to tonnage, and sometimes accordini; 
to the nature or value of the goods.— •JZf/'. Chambers' 
EwydopcBdia. 

Dock, the oommon name for some speoies of Bomez 


(which x€e). 

Dock, tho inclosed space, usually surrounded with 
an iron railing or ehevauaa de frUe, lu which a prisoner 
is placed during bis^ial. 

l)oox ’Wavzaittb, orders for the removal of goods 
stored or warehoused in tho several docks. Tho orders 
are granted by the proper persons appomted at docks, 
in favour of any one tor whom the importer applies. 
The rules laid down by the various dock oompauies 
closely resemble each other, and are very strictly at<- 
tended to. Unless tho rules are flomolied with, goods 
will not be delivered up. Warrants can be obtained 
for a whole or part of a cargo ; and a warrant, can also 
lie divided into smaller warrants, and these may bo 
assigned ; a warrant may also he ussigned by a holder. 
If a warrant is lo^t, a fresh warrant is not granted till 
theitrst warrant is advertised; and before it is granted 
the holder is obliged to enter into an agreement with 
the ooinpany to indemnify them in case of any future 
loss. 

Dorxar, DorQirr.T, or DoQrzT, (Welsh 

is a brief summary, or abridged entry of any 
dneumeiit or instrument on a small piece of pa;>er or 
parohmont. It is chiefly used m law ; deoroosin euiincerv, 
and ether legal instruiuents, bmng thus docketed for 
pnrposes of referenee. Attestations or declarations 
annexed to written instruments are also culled dockets, 
•specially such as are done liy a notary. A docket is 
also a lieket or direction tied to goods. 

Dockyards, yards or magusinos situated nonr 
largKi harbours, for the ptirjiose of eontaining all kinds 
of naval stores, timber, &e., t.ogotiier witli all the 
materials requisite for tho bniUUng and repairing of 
ships. Before tho rtugii of Henry YJll. tiiere were! 
IK ithcrarsouals nor dockyards bclringnig to the crown; I 
but. to that monarch bekiugs the creilit of Jiaving first 
founded a regular navy, by the establishmont of dock* 
yards, and the torraatiou of a board consisting of 
cortam comiuisuoners. The first dockyard erected in j 
his reign was that of Woolwich. Tlnise of Portsmouth, 
Deptford, Chatham, and flheerness followed. Plymouth, I 
and afterwords Pembroke, ar« more rnoently-formed 
dockyards. All of these establishincnt.H liave slips in 
which DOW shiiM are bnilt, siicds and dry docks for 
reptiiring vessels, and all tho roipiisites for rigging and 
fitting them oat for sea. llont*buildmg and mast* 
making are also carried on ; and lu some oases blocks, 
ropes, uiid sails arc made and anchors forged. A brief | 
description of several of the roval dockyards may give 
a general idea of their usefulness. Portsinouth dock- 
yard is considered the great naval nrsoual of Bngland, 
iiiulthe head -quarters of the llntish navy. It is by 
far tbe largest of the royal dockyards ; and its eoutrm 
station with regard to the opposite const of France, 
its sato and extensive harbour, and splendid anchor- 
age at Spithead, all combine to give it prominence. 
'Ihe wharf-wall of the dockyard on the western 
side ot the harbour is U.iKk) feet in length; tho 
mean depth may be 2,0lX) feet, ami it incloses nu area 
of more than liH' acres. Within tbe yard are several 
large basins with dry doelcs, double docks for frigates, 
bmlding-Klips, &e., nttnehed to them. On tho north- 
oan Bide IS a row of storehouses, tklO feet in length ; 
a^ the south-west side the rigging-liouso and sail-loit, 
■iflO feet long. There are two homp-houses and two 
sea-storehouses, extending 8()o feet ; while the ropo- 
house, tarring-honsp, and other buildings connected 
with the ropery, are on the S'lme largo scale. Besidea 
these, there are saw-miUa, a gignntiosuiitbeiT, an iron- 
iniH, a coiipet-miU, a copper-refinerr, in winch all the 
old ropper token from ship.' b.itto'ms is melted and 
rolled ; and aU the bolts, gudgeons, and other articles 
of copper weed lo the navy . .\to cast there. Connected 
i}31 
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with the doolQrard is a naval oolleae, established ia 
1729, and a naval aivfaitectural school, tbe professor of 
which has the charge and keeps the riita of all tlie 
chronometsrs^hokniging to the navy which may not be 
in use. Woolwiob dockyard preaents. a frontage of 
3,G80 toet to the river, to which may be add^ 190 feet 
more timber-erove. The breadth is very irregnlar, 
but is estimated at between S59 and fKX) toet. It baa 
two docks with entrance from the riverjjuid one dock 
with an entrance from a large basm. There are also 
three large and two smaller baihling-slips, besides a 
boat-pond. Woolwich dobkyard is more looked upon 
as a building-yard than as a store ; but it is very oom* 
plete in all the usual appendages of artificers' workshops, 
storehouses, oillcos, £o. One of the four divisions of 
marines are stationed at Woolwich, whore tbeir burracka 
are situated. Deptford dockyard has a front wall 
toeing the Thames, about 1,700 toet in length, oud hna 
an area of about 30 acres. It has three large slips, 
two smaller ones, and three dry docks. Its principal 
use is in repairing vessels. Tnrongb its proximity to 
London, however, it has become the general magaisine 
of stores and neccsianos for the fleet. The principal 
stores consist of small cordage, canvas, and ships' sails, 
beds, hair for bods, liammoeka, slops, and marine 
clothing ; anchors under the weight of about sevento- 
flve hundred,— all ab< ' that size being made in the 
queen's dockyards. v'csouth possesses one of tho 
ilticst harbours in the .vorld, able to contain in perfect 
safety at their moorings more ihiin a hundred ssil of 
the line. The dockyard, however, has only one basin ; 
but it is not only a good building and repairing yard, 
but. a good rclltting yard. Ail the dockyards are under 
the control of the Admiralty; and each is governed 
by a set of ofllcers, who are responsible to that de- 
partment. In several dockyai'ds there are arrange- 
ments connected with the storing of gnus and ammu- 
nition. In the estimates for 1860-61, tlio cost of 
materials for ship-building and steam mscliinen' was 
pat down at iC3,(KH),ii00; the wages to workmen and 
labourers at i;] ,400,000; and the salaries to oflioers, 
clerks, Ac., at B 130,000.. 

Dockyard BATTALioirs. — In tlie year 18t7 tho 
workmen of tho various dockyards were enrolled into 
a corps for tlio defence of tho yards, and a certain 
number of thorn were trained to tbe use of the large 
guns ; BO that each of tbe battalions has artillery at- 
tached to it. ICuch (‘orps is formed of clerks, artisans, 
and laboureis. The colonel is a naval oilicer, and coiu- 
missioiiB are given to the others. This valuable body 
of men is regularly drilled, the men receiving remune- 
ration for time lost iu drilling. Sergeants and cor- 
porals of marines usually supermtond the drilling. The 
unitorm consists of blue frock-cooto and truwsors, 
and a helmet. At first the enlistment in tbe dockyard 
battalions was voluntary, but now it is ooinpulMiy. 
Tho service, however, is very popular, and the list, is 
well filled. When first enroueo, in 1847, the battalions 
numbered 9,000 men ; and an item appeared in the 
estimates of for their training and exorcise. 

Doctor, dok'-tor (Lat. doctor^ from doceo, I teach), 
properly signifies a teacher or instructor, one so sluUed 
111 his particular art or soience as to bo able to com- 
municate it to others. It is generallv believed to have 
been first adopted ns a distinctive title in tbe 13th ceu- 
tuiT, and to liave originated with the university of 
Bologna. Theuniversi^ of Paris followed nmnediatelj 
after, aud, in 1145, contorred the degree of doctor in 
•divinity on Peter Lombard. In Enghuid the degree of 
doctor was not introduced into the universities till the 
reign of John or Henry III. In modern times the 
title of doctor forms generally tbe highest degree in 
the fiioultieB of theology, law, and mecHoine. In 
6i>rmany, the title of doctor in philosophy has been 
substituted for the older -title of master, which is still 
retained in this country. The universities of Oxford 
aud Cambridge also confer the degree of doctor ha 
music. As to the conditions aud qualificatkms neoM- 
saiT to obtain this degree, see the aoooonta of tho 
different universities in other parts of this work. 

Doctor xh Music, a mnsioian npou whom tbe de- 
gree of doctor has been oonferred by some university. 
The name of the first proTeaeor to whom this title was 
grmitcd not being dearly known, the date of its origin 
in England cannot bo nwly demonstrated. Aocorouig 
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to Antbos^Vood, it WM ilffit lobtitatod is ran 
of Henry u. j whiie S^ebnan Asm ito foondstUm in 
that of John« lij the quaUAcationa fonmadr required 
of H candidate for either a dootor'a or a baoiielor*i da 
grcAf it is olearij ehoars that mnaio was considared a 
pardT speonlattro soienoe. No importatce was attri. 
Dufed to skill in composition i the ability of reading 
and expoundiug Boethins was received as a much 
higher criterion of soktotific acquisition than the finest ^ 
specimen of inventive haimony and melody. By the 
more modem statutea, however, higher quahfioatioos 
are rendered necessary ; the candidote being' required 
by them to submit for the inspection of the musical 
professor a composition in eight vocal parts^ with iu- 
atnmicntal aocnmpanlraenta. 

DoctOttB’ Comcoirs, or Gotuou or Cnmiaira, is 
a college, or “ cotDinon>hoQSe," fow/ded by l>r. Har^ 
Te^, dean of the Arches, abont the liegimnng of the 
reign of Queen Elbsaboih, for the professors of civil law 
in Loudon, and is sitnutod near St. Baurs Churchyard. 
The original budding was burned down in the great 
fire of IfiOd ; hut it was afterwards rebuilt in iri72. 
Besides being the residence of the doctors of the civil ^ 
law, wild ttll osed to live here, as to diet and lodging, > 
in a collegiate manner, ** cummonlng together,'* it I 
was also the official residence of the judges of the 
court of Arches of Canterbury, of the Admiralty, aud 
of the Prerogative court, who held their courts here. I 
The only courts that still continue to exercise their 
functions here are the court of Arches, the court of 
Admiralty, the Archdeacon’s oourtj aud the court of 
I'acalty. In 170« the members of this sociPty obtaineil 
a royal cliartor, and wore incorporated under the name 
of ** the College of Doctors of Law oxercent in the 
EcclosiaHtical aud Admiralty courts." I'lie college 
consists of a president (the dean of tlie Arches for the 
time being), and of those doctors of law who, hai'iiig 
regularly taken that degree in either of the nnivcrsitics 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and having been admitted 
advocates, in puremuicrt of the rescript of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, shall have been elected fellows 
of the college in the manner proscribed by the charter. 
Hence no one can be admitted a member, or alioued 
to practise as an advocate in the courts ut Doctors’ 
Commons, who has not first tukon the degree of doctor 
of laws 111 one of the English universities. Proctors 
in these courts discharge duties similar to those of 
solicitors and attorneys iii other courts. In order to 
be admitted a proctor to practise lu the court of 
Arches, it is necessary to have served a clerkship of 
sevdn years under articles with one of flio senior 
proctors, who must be of five years’ standing, and who 
IS prohibited from taking a second clerk until the first 
shall have scrvi^ five years. Tbn proctors appourin 
court in block stufi* gowns, the advocates wearing wigs, 
bands, and black silk gowns, exchanged on certain 
days for scarlet cloth gowns, which, in the case of 
graduates of Oxford, are hound round with tafrcla,--of 
Cambridge, trimmed with white minever. 

Doctrinairi!, dok-frin-aire' (Fr.), denotes properly 
a man who is the supporter of a particular doctrine, or 
who is a man of doctrines. In general, it is used in u 
bad sense, as applied to those who hold pedantic or un- 

S ractiral views. In this sense it was applied in France, 
uriiig the llestoration, by the roaotioniirv court party, 
to afoGtion of the parliamentary opposition, who wi.shed 
to carry out raKonal and scientific doctrines in polities 
against oU arbitrary roeasnres. This party went out 
from the salons of the dno de Broglie, and bad, as its 
leader in the obamber, Boyer CoUard, being supported 
in the press and before the public by Ouisot. Their 
watchword was a constitution on the basis of the charter 
of Louis After the revolution of 1930, Guizot, 

Brivglie, aud others of this party, became ministers 
and supporters of the government, and their principles 
came to bo very much the same as those of the then 

'ifoomms, deV-Mn (latt doefrina, ii'om doceo, I 
teach), denotes in generai anything that is taugbt 
either as a matter of fnith or practioe; and hence the 
term has come to be applied to a variety of opinions 
that have been adopted and incnloated m religion, phL 
lo^hy, &o. The doctrines of the Bible are thefirst 

uu&ntood, so^ to 


influence the heart and life. **Thiia, the ideaof 
sovereign^ eaeites submission j his power and justtea 
iwomcte lear^, his hotmeis, humility and purity. i bfe 
goodness, a ground Of hope ; bia love eaoites joy } tfaw 
obscurity of bis providence roqalrea patienoa; 
feithfaluesa, confidence, Ac." 

Dootnenirr, (Lot. docuiaraftfm. ftoaa 

doeeo, I teach, M teaching or showing somethmg), hi 
Law, is implied to any written nmiilmettt pcomxm 
in proof of any feet asserted. 

DoPBOAeov, do’tUk'-n-gon (Gr. dtufsiw. twelve; 
ffonia, an angle), in Gfeom., a polygon whioh has twelve 
angles and twelve sides. When the angles aud tfa* 

I sides are each of them equal, the dodecagon is a rogu* 
i lar oue, and may then be inscribed in or cfroumshribed 
by the circle, the sum of its interior angles equaUlngf 
twenty right angles. If the aide of a dodeoagob be 1. 

I its area willssax (2-i- ^/3), or 11*196 »«arly.-»lA Fort.^ 
the term ia applied to a plaoe surroutiacd by twelfW' 
bantioiia. (A<>eBaQm.AU Fiouau.) 

DonacAiiEDHoir, do-da>kai-W-dnn (Or. deifcbo. 
twelve ; rdru, a bass), in Oeom., one of the five regular 
solids of Plato, being contained under a surface eosu* 
posiHl of twelve equal and regular polygons or basoe. 

Bboulak Body.) 

Douo, i!o‘-tlo, a gt»u. of birds said to be n(rw‘extiDCt», 
hut of whose existence within the last three cen- 
turies there is abundant evidence. When, in 
the islaud of Mauntiua was discovered, the bird in 
question was so plentiful that the sailors ate the flesh 
to satiety, as it waa easily killed, and jts flesh, espe- 
cially the breast, much relished. It is described as 
being CDiisiderably larger than a swan, weighing some- 
times fifty pounds, with a very bulky and heavy form, 
llio bill was long aud .strong, depressed at the base^ 
with a separate and rouch-aroued apical portion, which 
WHS «o sharp and strongly hooked at the tip that the 
dodo has been eouHiclerod by some natondists ' a& 



7>ano. 

approaohing the prodscious birds. The nostrils 'Wfivw 
I placed OU the sides of tlie depressed portion of the biU*. 
which waa covered by a naked skin ; the face WM' 
I similarly clothed . The feet, w inch were very short at;d 
^ stout, bore a considerable resemblance to tfiOSC of the 
I pigeon. The wings were also very short, and quite 
I incapable of raising the bird in the air, oven had they 
been furnished with the ordinary stiff qail-lfeathmi « 
but, in place of these, they bore a few soft decoumooed 
I plumes like those of the ostrich and tlm teal, ana were 
I adorned with a tnit of similar bnt tmaUer feathers* 
This rudimentary condition of the wings led to the 
dodo’s being placed among the enrsorud bir^ by 
many writers. The general colour of the dodo was a 
blackish grey, bnt the plumes of the wingi were of a 
light asb-colonr. InTraaissoant’e catalogue (**Hosiettm 
Tradescantianum ; or a Collection Of Rarities preserved 
at South Lambeth,*' by John Tradeihant; Lopdou. 
1650), we find, among the wliofe birds, dodao,from tlio 
islfUid Manritins; is not able to file, being so big.** 
That this was a dodo there osu be no doubt ; for we 
have the testimony of an t^e-witness whose omltho- 
Ipgieal eompeteney eanndt be doubted, In the affirma- 
tive, Wfllugbby« at tbs end of hie seefleu on tbs 
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Doe, John 


and iinnjcriiHtely beneatU Lis trooBlatioik of] 
Itnutiii'j, lists the iollowintf xrorijM :— ** hare leun' 

tins bird dried, or its sKiu atufl’eil, in Tra 4 escant‘a 
rsibiiiet.’' Lo Struuce, in hia obsorvatinus on Sir 
Tlirnnus Mrowne’s “Vulpar Krrors," siieaUs ofa dodu 
#*:iliibiied (probably in u caravan) in llic streeU of 
l.oiidon About KlUS, as I walked London Ht-reota, 

1 saw tbo picture of a atranf^e fowl bonj; out upon a 
clotL), und went in (o seo it. It wae kept in a ohambor, 
!iud was a f;rr>aL fowlo, aomewLat bifjprcr than tlio 
liirnest turl*cy-<*of'k, and so b^RKcd and looted, bnt 
Mtoutcr and tb'ii’IdM-, and of a more erect shape ; coloured 
beforo like the breasl of nyoiiDfi'Cock losiiri (pheasant), 
and on the baeki* ur diinu i*r dear© colour. The keeper 
called it >1 doilo, and in the ende of ii chimney in the 
diiiiiilipr tliero lay iiu heap oH large pebMe-stoMos, 
whereof he ga\e it many in our piglit, some aa bigg aa 
nutmeg.q ; and the keeper told us slice cata them, con- 
ducing to digest ion ; ami though T reuicrnher not how 
fiirre the kccjicr wus tpieatiotied therein, vet 1 am 
confident that afterwards she eiiHi them all tigayne/* 
'L'rudcscanrs ‘•tiidf'd Kpeeimen passed to the Ai-httiolcaii | 
WuHCuni at Ovhu'd s hut, being allowed tofall to deeav, 
it ivus, by order oi the curators, deslrovcd m 17rir>. 


Dog 


since hare resumed some of the characters of the wolf.'* 
Mr. Bel), whose opinion on the subject is of high value, 
saysi " In order to come to any ration^ conclusion on 
this head, it will be necessary to aeoertain to what typo 
the animal approaches most nearly after having for 
many soccessive generations existed in a wild state, 
removed from thd iiiflueuce of domestication and of 
association with mankind. Now we lliid that there are 
several distinct instances of the existence of dogs 14 
such a state of wildness as to luive lost even that com- 
mon character of doiueatication, — variety of colour 
and marking. Of these, two very remarkable ones are 
the dhole of India and the dingo of Australia ; there 
is, besides, ft holf-rechiimcd race among the Indians of 
North America, and another, also partially tamed, in 
South America, which deserve attention ; and it is 
found that these races, in diflVrcnt degrees, and in a 
greater degree as they are more wild, exhibit the lank 
and gaunt icirm, the length of limb, the long and slender 
muzxlc, and the great comparative strength whicli 
eharat'terize the w'olf ; and that the tail of the Austra- 
lian dug, which may be considered as the most remote 
from ii state of doniesticatiou, iissuiuca the slight, 
biiahv form of that animal. Wo have here, then. 


LiU'kilv, however, the head :nid one ol the feet i><icaped 1 c*>iisidcrablc upproxnniitiOU to a well-known wild 
deHtriiitinn, and tin"*©. Ingot I mt with on*’ other lotit, animal of the same 'iius in riieca which, though 


safely sturod 111 the JJntiHli Mtcuunn, couiptisi’ the solo 
known remains of aiTcuturc coimui'nly eaten within 
the ]H«t three hiindrod years, 

.lou?r, Jolt ih, in biiw, wj.i, prtWious t*^ the 
passing of the (’oinmnn Law Procedure Art fl‘<."i2),u 
tleiitiijus per'-iuiuge, wlm was ueimlh empb>ve*l le* phiin- 
liffin Hetu<iH<i| ejeetmoiit iigimisi an eipiaUv tictitious 
defendant, lluOiard Jbu*. 'I’licclaiuiiint .bilm Doe served 
tlielonaut in p*jrtsession of the laud witli a deelnriition 
ill cicctnient ugimist lliuhiird Koe, Subjoined to 
this deelii rail nu >vh.s a uohee to appear, addressed to 
the (eniiiit iu posscusiou bv name, iii (he form of a 
letter Iroiu Uo*', uiforiniug hiiu tiuil he, Ivoe, was sued 
fts a ('atmul rtor/or t*nlv, and IkkI no title to the pro- 
mises and would make no deleiico, and therefore nd- 
vising him to appear in oourl and <lelVnd his 01 
otherwise lie, lloo, would suder judtinu’nt t*» he had 
iigaiiiNi him, and he would (hiu* he (iirie’d out of pob- 
«eM>,ioii. re file tiMinnt iu jawfiC’isiou did not, in due 
lime, take the proper steps to be ii<liuitted defendant 
in the place of Iloo, then, upon jiulgineni being given 
agiiiiist Roe, the real teiiuiit would iu‘ turned out ofj 
iiowssion by the sberifl'.— fiV' Stephen’s Conimi-ntaries 
on tho Latr of Ihif/foml, 

Doo, fti/ {Con!s/amUhi'if).^To use the oft-quoted 
words of a’grcat nalurnlisl , “ 'I'lie dog exhilutHthe nmst 
'Utigiilai', the most coninicto, ami the iiio.Ht useful lou- 
•jurat that man has mnvio. The whole species is become 

• » II r property ; each individual is entireU d<*vorod to 
ills master, udo]its his manners, di.stiiiguishes and 
b’fends his i»roperty, and veinnins nttaolied to liini 
e%en unto death ; and all this s^iriiiga not from iieecs- 
'itv -Moi iroiu restraint, bnt simply from gratitude 
ami :i true tVieiidship.’'— -(rMCo r.) In all ages the 

of tlie domestic dog has been a question, and 
line most diflieult of solution, with the most learned 
uiitiirulists. SoMip are of opinion that the breed ia 

• ieriied (Vom th<‘ wolf; others niainlain that il is a 
t.iuiibHri/.eil jackiit ; all agree that nu trace of it !■- to 
be found lu' a primitive state of nature. Wild dogs 

fill evisi ; India fiirni.shes them. There thousands 
e\ist in a completely uidepeiident Ptate, and without 
*'viii!M»’Mg anv wish to share the dwellings of iiiiui. 

^ »bsor\ution of these aniiuals, however, throw.s 
II till- light on the ‘iiibjwt ; and after all it would appear 
. 'lilt t’u-y are iianght else than abandoned canine vega- 
/•ohds; tm.l in thi ir prowling* about the skirts of the 
'iiliigei tUev exhibit a fearlessness of human beings 
(tiiir., since it dups not spring from ferocity ordeflance, 
would seem lo 'letckeu « i-.>ntldeiiee in man never to 
.le Jound in the ro.inncg wolf or jackal. In certain 
'.ttNlcrn cities, agnin, the eanmo prowlers ure very 
Mumenma, ond .someimios dangerous to nuproaoli, on 
r.* eouni oi their feiMeu y. Thia, however, is sniall proof I 
.II l.e.r wolll.li origin, v* c.ionel Uamilton Smith ' 
Tiiilv I'haeiwp'*, It donu itie dogs were luerelv wolves 
moinued by the luflucrieo ol man’s wants, siirelythe 
enrol M-ihomedan stales, refused domestic care,' and 
only t 04 cr.i» .’d in the capaeity of seavengera, would long 
63 d ** 


donbtloBs dcseeiuled m domestic ancestors, have 
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^adnally osBumert llio wild condition ; and it is 
worthy of espeeiul remark that the anatomy of the 
wolf, and its o.steology in particolar, does not differ 
from that of the dog ip general more than the different 
kind tif dtigs do Irom each other. The ernnium is 
absolutely Fiinilar, and so are all, or nearly all, tho other 
essential jiarts; aud to strengthen still further the 
probubihtv of their identity, the dog and tho wolf will 
readily breed together, and their progeny is fertile. 
The obliquity of the position of tho eyes in the 
wolf IS one of the eharacter.s in which it differs 
from the dog; uiid although it is very deaii’ablu 
not to rest too much on the effects of habits or 
structure, it is not, perhaps, straining tho point 
to attribute the forward dirertiou of the eyea in the 
dogs lo tho eonstunt habit for many auncessire gene, 
rations of looking forward to their master, and obeying 
his voice." The latter part of this argument is, how- 
ever, of too theoretic and speculative a character to 
carry weight, or, os some insist, to be worth welgUpg. 
With regard to tho alleged untamably savage diraosi- 
tion of the wolf, Mr. Bell disimses of the objection bv 
relating two anecdotes, one of which is of a she-wolf 
confined in tho gardens of the Zoological Society in tho 
Regent's I’a rk. This creatnre, who hod piqps, was con- 
stantly in tho habit of bringing them to we bon of her 
deu that they might be earegsed by the viaitors, till at 
length, through constant friction against the hard iron, 
rtie rubbed the life out of the whole of her precious 
Utter. Another strong argument used by Mr, Bell in 
favour of the identity of the dog and the wolf, is ^e 
fact that in both the period of gestotionis the aaine,<— 
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- pof;-days 

8utj-threo days. Tho young of botji wolf and dog aro 
bom MtJid^HQa seoat thesaiue, or about the aamoume^ 
name)/, at tbe expiration of the tentli or twelllh day. 
A satisliictory clairaiiioation of the digest kinds of 
dog has not yet been arrived at. IVhat some naturalists 
regard as types, others regard as mere mongrel mens. 
It IS hard to found a principle of arrangement ; form 
does not afford it, neither does the character of the 
fur: kinds that are totaUv dissimilar associate as easily 
ns thoso that are closely allied. One of the best arrange- 
ments is that made by Colonel Hamilton Smith, wherein 
the donicatio dogs are grouped in six sections; — 1. 
tho Wolf-dogs, including the Siberian, Iceland, ISsqui- 
unanx, Newfoundland, Nooika, slmcp, great wolf, 
Great St. Bernard, Fomcraiiian dog, ic. ; 2. Watch 
and Cattle dogs, includiug the German boar-hound, 
Danish dng,mutin^ dog of (he Nortli American Indians, 
&c. ; 3. the Qreyhouml'i, including the Hrinjarei* dog, 
diircrent kinds of greylnnuul, Irish hound, lurcher, 
Egyptian street dog, &c. ; 4. tho Hounds, including 
the bloodhound, old Southern hound, stnghound, 
foxhound, harrier, beagle, pointer, softer, spaniel, 
springer, cocker, Blcnbcim doc, watcr-dog, or poodle, 
Ac. ; 5. the Cur dogs, inchimng tho terrier and us 
. allies ; (1. tho Mastiff'), including the different kinds of 
luahtiffs, bull-dog, pug-dog, &c. 

Doo-n^rs. (.S'ee Caniculiu D^ts.) 

Dog-fish {Sc^iiinu* vntiiluu), the common name of 
wOme of (he srnailor species of shark. Tho host known 
is tho i»ioked liog-iUh, which is loimd in the luiropean 
seas, and attains a length of about liirec feet. It he- 
longa to tlio family Spimeidiv^ of which one clianic- 
tcristic is the presence of a spine before the two dorsal 
tins. Tho body is long and tapering; the head ila» : 
the snout conical; the teeth in both jaws sharp-edged, 
and formed for cutting. 'J'he tail llii is lunger t hau it is 
broad. The upper ports are slote-grey, tho under parts 
3 'elloivish white. To use its spiues offensiNely, the 
dog-lUh bends itself into the form of a bow, and by n 
sudden motion ohuscs them to spring asunder in an 
opposite dircctiou. 1 1 soiuetiinos anpears m ])rodigiuuH 
numbers : twenty thousand have b«‘eu taken in a no( 
at one time off the coast of Cornwall. They are said 
to afford the best food of nny of the sharks, and arc 
commonly brought to llie markets of seit.aido towns. 
Tho llesh is often dried. Tho Jiver jielda oil, and the 
refuse parts are used os manure. It causes great nn- 
nuyaiice to fisbernicn by cutting the hooks from their 
llshing-lincs. 

DOti-MTOitE. {See LAV^•CJIl^G.) 

Dog-stau. {See Sirils.) 

Doir-WATGU, ill Mar., arc tho two reliol's which take 
place between four and eight o’clock i-.u., each ol 
w'hioh being only two hours on deck. The intention 
of these watches is to ohatige the turn of the night- 
watch every twenty-four hours, so that tin* party 
watfliing from eight till twehe in one night shall watch 
from midnight till four a.m. on the succeeding one. 

DoG-WOOI) BaBK. {Srr. COBUL'S.) 

Doox, thje (Itol,, from the Lat, a leader), the 
title of tbo ohief magistrate in (lie republics of Genoa 
and Venice. The dogate, or ollice and dignity of doge, 
was elective ; the doge of tScno.a being elected for t.vo 
years, and at Venice for life. The oflice was originated 
in the latter city in tho year C07. When tho seven 
tribunes by whom state affairs had been previmisly 
administered were found unequal to their posts, the 
Venetians resolved to replace them by a single chief 
magistrate, who should hold oinco for life. The doge 
was oliicf of the council, first minister, and personal 
representative of the republic ; Imt, though invested 
with almost regal authority', he was nut a sovereign. 
He conld convoke assemblies, declare war, or conclude 
treaties, command the anniee of the state, appoint the 
military tribunes and the judges, collect citisens) hear 
appeals, decide ^spates between the clergy, award 
ecclesiastical punishinents, invest bishops, and instal 
them in their churches. Notwithstanding these vast 
powers, a perusal of the history of Venice will prove, 
that (hongn the Venetians allowed four centuries to 
elapse beioro they fixed the boun^ or controlled tbe 
exercise of tbe power of their chief magistrate, that, 
after that time, the doge was merely tbe representative 
of an authority whion waa actnaUy reserved to tho 
repttbUe. In fact, he was a sta^e pngeant, who lent tbe 
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w‘eight of his name to tbe acts of the senate, 
oinud give audioune to aruhsesadora, bpt not^ makd any 
answer to them as from himidlf on mutton of 
once. All oredentiaU with which the senate fUrmshed-, 
ministers to foreign courts, though written in his name, 
were not signed by him, but by a secretary of state, 
who sealed them with the anus of the republic. Dia- 
patobes were directed to him by ambasjuulorti, but he 
could not open thorn, except in presence of the coun- 
cillors ; aua, althnugli uicnoy was stmek in his name, 
it did not liear his stamp or arms. He could not go 
boroud Venice w itliout permission of the council, uia 
children and hrnfliors were excluded from, oil tho chief 
oifices of Atato; and so jciilously did tho republic 
regard the chief they had thcuiselvos elected, that tbo 
doge of Venice was, pfditu ally apeakiii^, a nonentity, 
lie could not dives! hiniMilC oV his dignity at will; and: 
at hi.H death, three iuqmnitorH and five correotora 
examined into lus conduct with the most senrehiog 
rigour. Tho pc;rf«oiuii history of tho doges is insopa- 
rahly inccrnovulcil with iliat ot the rcpnlilic of Venice; 
auirtho ofllcc, siller an cviMtcnco uf eleven hundred 
years, yichled, w ith hut n t^iight ri‘«i‘-iaiicc, to the jiower 
of the repnhlii- at’ f*'riini*e. — Itot. tJuor/ri'A/ Jieviw^ 
vol. til ; lidmlUi‘i;h vol. Id, D.iru's Hifioire 

de li( lit puhlii'te ife Vi'i.iUf K m.U. ^'.o, Haris. 

DooGfcUj- (Uu.), A «;iii!ill nb:p or fishing- 
veshel, n;ivigjttcd In the ij'-nnan Dtean, and built after 
the Dutch luftiion, with ii narrow stern, a main-most 
and mi/en-iufiHt . It is pniu-iiiaDy uW lor fishing 
on the Dogger Hank, an cxtsms'ive saiid-bank in the 
German Ocean, belwren lu-iglnnd and (iermany. 

I)ouu£fii.i., Jon'-i/ce-el t Arig.-Sa.v.), a term applied 
to mean, paltry, loose, and irregular rhymes, where 
the jingle at the end of each line la llio only ihiiigpre- 
aerved in conmiuii with verse or poetrv. Hhalispen*, 
in “As you like it," gives an oxainpro of it, whom 
Touchstone, says, “ I’ll rliyran ’you so eight years to- 
gether, diimers and suppers, and Hiceping- hours 
excepted. It is tho light biittcr-wouuin'a rank to 
market, — 

** If a hart do hick a hind, 

Let hill) seid. out fio'^aliiid. 

If the cut will uitei' kind, 
tSo, he sure, will Itoealiiut. 

M’lnler gurnieiits imist he Jinndi 
St) tiiU)»t ib.lender Boaulind," &c. 

Doggrt’s Coat am) Uaiigf, duj/' jjeta, a prize con- 
tended (or ai a rowing-inateh upon Thames on the 
I St of August every vo'dv. Thomas Dogget, an uctor 
at the theatre in Drury Lane, desirous t)f eommento- 
rating the at;ee«‘iiwn to’thc throne of Gcurgo 1. (.-lug. 3, 
17Lu), lelt a het[uest of a waterraaii'a coat and baago 
to bo rowed for anTuuiWy. At tho present lime several 
prizes arc rowed ioi t^n tho same day. In ]8(>1, after 
Dogget's coat uniT badge, the second aud third prises 
were respectively llvK-eighths and three-eighths of thO 
interest of £‘JW. ITa. formerly .b'JHO Moiitb-Sea 
stock, left in thewdll efSir William iloliffo.thc sniounta 
being respectively Ll. 17s. 9d. aiul .i’J. Ids. Od. Tho 
pri/o for tho fourth limn was i;l. Hr. OJ. and iby the 
filth and sixth intMi, each .Cl . D. : the lust three prixetl 
were given by the Kiahniongers* company. The coni^ 

t ietilors arc six young watermen whoi!i! appreutieeshipa 
lavo expired within the yi'ar. The locality chosen, lor 
the race is from Loudon Bridge to the Old tiW'aft at 
Chelsea. Tbe umpire is usually the burge-inaater of, 
the Fishmongers’ company, and the rowers are tsacU 
placed singly in u boat provided with scnils. 
match excites great local and general interest, and iho 
skill exercised, and tlio speed attained by the towers, 
are extraordinary. 

Dogma, do,y*^a (Gr., an opinion or notion), ori- 
ginally meant an opinion given out aS a poaiiire, asser- 
tion, hot requiring to be supported by anvargomenta j 
and bence a settled opinion, a principle, nuaim, or 
tenet, particularly in tbeolo^ or philosophy. Xii 
Eoglish, tbe term ia fr^uently applied in a deprccia* 
tory manner to assertiont advauoed witliout proofs 
In a theological sense, it is apifiicdto the doctrines 
Christianity advanced not for disonasioii but for belief; 
hence dogmatic theology ii that brnnuli of divliiity 
that systematically amuigea and expoundatko variotm 
doctnncB of Christianity, as clistiiigMishcd from sclio- 
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! wdo thpolciijy, wbicb Jp«l9 with tbo i^gumentB hr 
^vbieli tho truth of tlieso doctiioes may bo Bupported. 
The first attempt to furnish a complete wtd coffaeeent 
nf Christhin dogmas was mode by Origao iti 
1 lift century, in liis work “ Do Prinoipiia.** ITe i 
srus followed) in the 4th century) by AuffuatinC) with his j 
work, “Do Doctrinik Christiana,** Tha,.ilrst) liow- 
ovor, to treat this subject systomaticaliy'^M John 
DamasoenuS) who flottrishod in tbo 8tb cenniry. In 
the middle ages in ;;enious exarainationi of the Christian 
'•.loi'trities nrere made by tho schoolmen ; but amtating, 
as they did, subtle questions of little practicsl imnor* 
taiice, they loaded the science with oseloes refine- 
ments. Amonc the Protestant reformers, Meliincihon 
was the first who wrote a compendium of the Christian 
doctrine, which is still justly esteemed. The spread of 
tho ontical philosophy of Kant e fresh stimulus 
to this branch of tlieolof^ in Oerniany, and since that 
time it has been extensively cultivated in that country. 
The most recent imjiortant work on this sabject is 
that of J. Peter LaD^e, “ Philosophischo Doi;matik ** 
(Heidel, 181ii»>&l). Several Itouian Catholic theolo- 
Rians ia Gternmny have recently distitiRuished them- 
solves in this field, some incliniuR to libernl notions, 
and others supporting the rules of the Church. It is 
worthy of remark that !NitscU and Ilo4'kliavi',in recent 
times, treated Ciiristian dogmaties and mobility in 
combination, the custom hn\uit; been for the hist two 
centuries to discuss them separately Kef. Concctna- 
'Hona Lexikon. 

D 00 M. 1 H, HrsTORY or, or, the History of Opinions, 
is a branch of ecclcsinstical history winch is more 
•cultivuted in Germany than hero. “The history of 
dogmas,*' says Neander, “tmctni the generic develop- 
ment of Clinstinii doctrine; it shows in what tonus the 
same Clu'i.stiau truth has l>een developed as doctritn^, 
and the ndation of these forms to one another and to I 


'Christianity itself. . . . Tho history of dtigmas is disiin< 
guished fnimtho lii.itory of Christian truth, ns it stands 
xn the original records, which is to be regarded us the 
peculiar province of New Testament theology, and 
•especially of Testament dogmatics. . . . It is also 
uounded at another point by the rcpre.sentatioii of the 
condition of the Church at' the present time, which is 
the business of statistics, . . . Tho history of dogmas 
relnteH, therefore, to tho development of Cliristiiin doc- 
trine in the interincdiate period between pure apostolic 
Christianity and the church of tho pre.sent day.** It.s 
object is to exhibit in an histurioal way tho origin and 
the changes of Uie various Christian systems of belief, 
showing what oinnions were reecivcd bv tbo various 
sects in difi'ercqt ages of Christianity; too sources orj 
the difTercut creeds; by what arguments they were 
attacked and supporteil ; what degrees of importance 
were attached to them in difierent ages ; tho circum- 
stances by which they were afi’ectod ; and the modes in 
which they were oonibined into systenis. It is easy to 
see bow important and interesting a study this is, 
teaching, as it does, modesty and forbearauce iu the 
support of particular opiuioiiH, by showing the vast 
variety of those which have afforded subjects of bitter 
coatroversy at particular periods, and have then passed 
away iuto oblivion, It swws farther, the process of| 
culture which the bunian mind has experienced under 
the influence of Christianity, tho conflict of truth with 
error, and the triumph of the former over the latter. 
The history of dogmas stands in very close ouuneotion 
With the liisiory of the Church, oinl was formerly re- 
garded merely as a department of it ; but on account 
of its wide extent and importance, it is now generally 
treated as n distinct science. In church history, 
dogmas are not noticed till their influence has been 
greatly cxicmlcd, while in the history of dogmas con- 
flicting oplnione are traceil tothoir gvrm: the latter 
grojies Its war to their hidden origin, the former only 
owoems Itself with them as otxtward embroilments 
of eontrovery. The history of dogmas further 
forms the^ transitiou from ecclesiastical history 
to dogmatic tbeoloRy, properly so called. In 
the history of dogmas tw. methods of arrangemeut 
may be tollowed,— either ho order of time, or a«- 
-cordiiig to the nature of events. Each of these 
methods h(M its advantages and disadvantages, and 
generally the two are eombiiied ; certain epochs or 
pencils being adojited, and the dogmas of these 


periods then treated separately. Histotians, hou'ever. 
differ greatly as to tho number and Umits of the differ^ 
eiit periods. The foUowiDg are those adopted liy 
Hageiibacb 1. From thseloseof^ Apostolic age to 
the death of Origen (80— 2S4),— the age or Apiflogetics; 
2. from the death of Origen to John of DamasoeiiuB 
730),— the age of Polemics; 3. from John 
lamascenus to the Reformation (730— 1917),— the age 
of Systems (soholasticiam in its widest sense) ; 4. from 
tho Beformatlon to the abolition of the Formula Con- 
a&n*ua in reformed Switserland, and the rise of the 
Wolfljin philosophy in Germany (1517—1720), — ^the age 
of Polemioo-eccleatasticol Symboltsm; 9. from the 
year 1720 to the iirescnt di^,— the age of Criticism, of 
Speculation, ana of Antithesis between faith and 
knowledge, philosophy and Christianity, reason and 
revelation.— Ilagenbach's iTfrfory qf Doctrines; 
Keander‘s on Vo^at. 

Dootf iTEKTs, were a sect of ancient 

physicians, called also Loqiai, or logicians, from their 
employing tlie rules of logic and reason ip their pro* 
fession, as distinguished from tho empirics. .They 
treated inedieme as a specnlativo scieneo,— ^leftning, 
dividing, laying down pruiciples, and drawing couclu* 
sions. They reduced aisaases to contain genera, and 
these genera to spec' 'i, and flirnished remedies for 
them all. 

Doit, thyi (Do. d • • ) , a small pieco of Dutch copper 
monev, iu vnino the eighth part of a stiver, or half a 
flirt Uuig. In Scotland, daring the reign of the Stuarts, 
the doit wuB tho penny piece, twelve of which wore 
e-pi.al to ;i penny sterling. Shakspero, in “ Corioianua,*' 
ni.iUos allunon to it us a thing of the least value. 

Dolck, or Dol, (M'-chxi (Ital.), n term in Mas., 
used to denote that the passage over whieh it is written 
IS to he placed in a soft, smooth, and delicate manner. 
In instrumental music, this term ia generally appbed 
to those portions of melody whicli are so peculiarly 
Hd.ipieil to the voice that the performer cannot ex- 
presH Ihmn better than by taking tho vocal tones as his 
guide. 

Dole, doJ^ (I.at. doluf^ goilo), a term used in Scotland, 
denoting the ainoimt of conscious guilt or evil inten- 
tion uecessurv to make 11 legal crime. It corresponds 
wiili thc^Knglirth term felonious intent. Doli inenpax 
is one who is iiii'apable of dole, or incapable of consent. 

Dolkkitk, r/u/'-er-tfr, in Min., a mineral composed 
of felspar :iiid aiijikc. It is a variety of greenstone. 

Dolbs at Ecnrrals, doleSf an ancient custom of 
nnikiiig gifrs to the poor at funerals, which was in use 
till compuruti vely modern times. It was continued nutil 
long alter praying for the dead had been abandoned 
at tile Keforniation. The custom probably arose from 
ihe opinion that such gifts did give repose to the soul 
of the deceased. In Nicheds’s “ History of Leicester- 
shire '* he thus speaks of the onstom inconneetion with 
tbo village of Strathern : — “ In 1790 there were 482 
hibahitauts, the number taken by the last person who 
carried about bread which was given for doto at a 
funeral,— a'custoni formerlv oommoa through this jm^ 

{ of England, though uow fallen much into disuse. The 
liraetice was sonietinies to bequeath it by will; but 
! whetlier so specified or not, the ceremony was seldom 
omitted. On such occasions a small loaf was sent to 
every person, without distinction of see or ciream- 
! stances ; and not to receive it was a mark of particular 
I disrespect.’* The practice of giving doles at Ainerals 
was not only common in England, but also in UTales, 

I Scotland, and Ireland. By some the oastpin is traced 
' back to (he sin-ofTering amongpt the ancient Hcttrews. 

‘ Doll, doil (Welsh dolor), a toy« shaped like the 
figure of an infant, used by oHUdven of both sexes, 
but mostly by female children, ^whoae love of dolls not 
only cukivates their affections, but teaches them to 
exercise their inronnity in making clothes for and 
dressing them. Tbemaua|(<nnent ofa doll is thmwfore 
a part of the education of giris , whose natural instinett 
and love of narsing are exhibited front their tenderest 
age. The use of these Uttln etfigiM dates from the 
most remote period, and is common to all eountriea. 
Th<w were portions of the playthings of the children 
of the ancient Bomans and Persians ; andinthefemato 
. children of patrician Eoropeans, or the savage oUkpring 
of tho Anstrslian abortginee, the loye of the imitation 
of the eares of maternity is equally impUmted. The 





mrivEnsAL ommuTATioK. 
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majority of the dolls im^ted into Great Britsiii eome 

from the Nethednods. ^e old Dutch of Flemish doll 

hod a weU-made facet a gundy dress, and titiii woodea 

legs. Gnht impro’mments bare recently taken place 

in the manufacture of doUs, and lam quentitiee ore 

made in France, on the B^ne. and in Switserlendi 

au well as in Eitglaud ; and many hundred women are 

employed in their conetmotion ; some of whom carve 

the faces, others the Agurrs, others the limha ; another 

class of operatives paints them, and another prepares 
and puts on the dresses. In 1801 there were twenty- 
three master doll-makers in London, one of whom 
maottfactured them entirely of gntta-percha. Wires 
and machinery have been introduced into tlie bodies of 
the dolls, that moke them open and shut tlieir eyes, 
and imitate the sound of the words ^^papa,*^' and 
** mamma." Bince the accession of the queen, blue 
eyes have been generally inserted tii the beads of dolls 
in Kojiriand; but on the ootitiiicnt, and especially in 
Spain, black eyes are the favounces . In Aniorieii, black 
dolls are made of gutta-percha, exprossly for the use of 
negro children. 

DoLLaa, doV4aT (Qer. fhaler, Du. duulder), the 
name of a coin of the states of America, whose value 
in the scale of aoius adopted is equal to 100 eenta, ]0 
dimes, or df an caeUi. The Anieriean dollar, which 
was taken from the old Spanish dollar, or piastre, was 
formerly only of silver; but since 1819, a considerable 
issue ot gold dollars has taken place. The Aineriean 
'dollar, is estimated in exchange at 4«. 2d. sterling. The 
Prnssiaa dollar, orthalcr, is worth 3s. sterling ; mother 
parts of CJermauy the value of the dollar vanes. 

DoLXiY-auop, dol‘4ft the name applied in London to 
a shop where rags, old articles, and refuse, arc liought, 
and over the door of which is usually suspended a 
large black doll. Dolly-shops are often kept as cloaks 
for an illegal trade. A small sum is advanced upon 
articles, which the seller has the option of repurchasing 
a few days after at a higher price ; and thus a large 
profit is derived from a system of unlicensed pawn' 
broking. 

DoLMXir, dedf-men, the name given by French areho*. 
^ologists to the mpnnmontal records erected over Ccltie 
burial-iilaces in Great Britain and France, wbicti are 
. -called cromlechs in this country, (See Celtic Arcux- 
TSCiraa.) The word is supmiscd to be the Celtic term 
for a stone table. The neigubourhood of Sauniur, on 
the Loire, in the department of the Alamo and Loire, 
is rich in Druidical remains, and one of the most re- 
nuirkable dolmens that are known i.s to bo seen there. 
It is called the Jhnre eouverte, and consists of a rude 
atruoture of fonr broad thick stones, rnveriiig an area 
of about sixty-five feet in length by llftoeu in brcadtlu 
and supportM on Mu unhewn blocks about six fedt 
high. 

Doxouitb, dol'-o-tnit» (from Dolomieu, a French 
geologist), in Alin., u crystalline variety of magnesian 
limestone, diflering from the ordinary varietiefi, which 
are compact and aitiorphous. The crystalline structure 
is grncrmly supposed to result from igneous iuflncnce. 

Dolpsik, dol'-Jia (delpkiKut ). — This lUh bears a 
great resemblance to the porpoise, but has a much 
longer and sharper snout. The teeth iu both jaws are 
nearly conical, though some of the spreies lose those 
of the upper jaw at an early age. They are very vo- 



racious, and are said to prey not only on fl.«,hes, roe- 
diiam. but also on the wounded and leeblc of their 
ovm species. They live, tiowever, in herds, which often 


uiacnir wjn » u»tioriui0i| oi/ li 

great distance, as th^are continuallj leaping from the 
surface of the aea, an action which, as it seems to hsve 
no obvious objeo^is probsiblr the mere exnberaiice of; 
amxnal mirth, when a ehosi is eecu thus frolicking at 
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the distaiioa of a mile or two, in a few momeats.luMloff 

caught sight of the ship, down they come trooping witu 

tile valooity of the wind. When arrived, they mspfey 
their agilxty in a thousand gnijBofelnioti 0 ns,-«now leap- 

ing with euned bodies feet iu the abr, tlien dart- 
ing through a wave with inoredible videeity, leaving a 
slender of whitening foam uader the water j now 

the thMaiek fin only is expoeed, cutting the snrfaee 
like a Kife ; then the broad and mnseulw tail is ele- 

vated as the animal plunges perpendicularly down into 
the depth , or dives beneath the keel to ezidore the opnp- 

site siae." It is said that in these cambms the dolphin 

has been known to leap out of the water to suoh a 
height 08 to fall on the deck of a ship. 

Do». (See Dow.) 

Dom-boc. {See Doombook.) 

Bomb, dome (Gr. dome, Lat. dernttia, Ital. dnetao, 1 
honsej bat, in the last-named language, applied to pa- 
thedrals and churcben, as the house of God), in 
a word which expressoa any covering plaml over a 
building and taking the fom of a hemisphere or sphe- 
rical vault, whether round or polygonal, at the baae. 
A distinction should properly be made between the 
terras dome and cupola.—the former applying to tlie 
exterior, or convexity of the covering, and the latter 
to its interior surface, or concavity ; but th^ are 
generally used as synonymous exproBsions. In Duild- 
lug a dome of masonry, its thiiikness should be the 
greatest at tiia base, which is the weakest part, and 
gradually dinainish towards its crown or centre. The 
lower courses of masonry should alto be strengthened 
by .hooping or framing, particularly if the diameter of 
the hiise be considerable. The principles on which the 
equilibrium of a dome is maintained are similar to 
those on which the equilibrium of arches depends. 
(See EQuzLniuxvu or Anoiixs.) They are put toge- 
tlier on centeriugs of elaborate oonstrnction ; bat 
these servo rather ns ii scaffold for the workman thau 
as a support for the materials of which the dome Is 
made, until tbo crown is inserted. The uso of the 
dome WHS not resorted to by the Rgjrptians, Assrrlans, 
and Greeks ; hut tho Homans, who wore the first to 
use the arch to any great extent, also erected circular 
vaulted rncifs or <hnui.*s over many of the teniplrs of 
tlieir heathen gods; among which may be named those 
of Bacehil4, Apidlo, Minerva, and Diana, and tho mag- 
nificent rnnfJieon at Home. They also covered the 
chambers of some of their splendid baths with roofil 
built in this form ; as in the baths of Caraealla and 
Diocletian. In J3yr.ui)tine arehiteoture, the dome was 
a peculiar feature'iii ull cathedrals and eburches built 
after that style, and amongst those the dome Of 8t. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, may be emeoially noticed. 
(See UlTZAJiTinm AucmtBcrvn*.) The majority of 
the Italian churches built daring the middle ages are 
also suriuonnlcd by domes. The great dome of Ht. 
Peter’s nt Homo was designed and partly built under 
tho BuperiDtendence of Micbael-ADgi*io. Among the 
most reniarkaiile domes of more modem constnmtlofl 
may he m'^ntioned those of the Invalides and the Pan- 
theon at Paris, and those of St. Paul's, by Sir Cbrii* 
topherAV ren, the reading-room of the Bcitish Atuseum, 
and the Exhibition building of 1803, in Loudon. The 
following arc the dimensions of some that have been 
alivody nientioiiod, with one or two additions, giving 
the height in feet from tho base to the centre, a^ the 
diameter of the base, including the thicktteas of the 
waiting or materials between the outer and inner ear- 
face ; — 

Pantheon, Home 


Baths of Diocletian, Home 


Invalides, Paris 

Pantheon, Paris 
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the- tki)**! (ihciont »Tirl \:itu;LbIo miordfl oJr> 
ij.mwtl bv order of \>t tji** Ci>nqufro.f, to HO^a ns 
r |jr rr from which judjrmf at was fa bo KivoiLiigpu 
viilr.c. and si'rMor* of laodfi ttu^iayila* 

cn’.crl- A.-.’rmhnjjr to Boruo hiatorianfl, thoaturroy waa 
hcLom III l'»v)or ItKJ; lu'fordinef t.o othow, tli© ftlohf^ 
of los .. Tlu» ho(*k nooriifi its conifiJftlion in lOdff. 
'i.ir- iipuoar. fo ItiiVf* het'tt Iroown T)vihoor4er 

HOIKS of J/olulu'' W iiilonio' (KoU 4)1' 'Wjuebfliltrr), 
l.ifii-r dn ■\Vv*iMiim of Wim-hfistor, in conno- 

,(iu')jc4* of ds h' ltij; vt oiu* period TwyAm-..ed in that 
i-'ty), the t'( is'iu ilis f ti,ir‘.‘»o 'K' of Eoj;- 

, liih, SL‘riptiJ‘0 lingiH ( lit^cord of tho Kuijf's 

1 .cmijrvJ. Oi' oi'iijiu nrul I'liji*! t of tho record an* 
’.'"I d^h'(.ril'«'tl !o ihi* author ol'tlp'" Saxon flironii'h*," 
a ton^rniponir" V oi h. Jlo stateF, tfoit in tlu* nun*- 
t'-' iiiii vear of !}ie <Vi|i'iHi'Vor'!i reifpi un invasion was 
i,ipre!ii*iulr'l Ironi Dcrmrirl:, nml fli*^ nnl-tiiryooii'iti- 
laijon of tlio Savons hcinj; IIhmi laid jenufe, aiiil no 
otlier intriuhie''‘d in it < sioad, tlw kii.^dom wim whoiU' 
'itiJci cries-*, wliu'h oo'.'asioru'd tli * hniR to 1 riiiii ow*r a 
Inrir' army of Tsornuin^ iiud I’ntoiiM. \\Iki wero ipuir* i 
tored upon ovory landholder, niid {jroatly oppressed tin* 
people. Jlut the iliinjjer hanin'T pansed awtr, the l;iii(,' 
held a eoimod, lo irw|inie into the state of .'ho nation ; 
llio ininiedialrt eonat-Hpieiice of whieli was t!u* cuinpihi- 
tioii of tin* J)onii“i(lav tJoidt,” nr ( Jre.'it , v Imdi 

•.vie< finishi'd in the sn-. .'ci niMf; veav, «.t '*. 111-11 pt-rn ■! 

. lu* Kill;;, at '.end. -d l»y idl his nohilitv, held u oomt at 
'tirniM, will re till the pnn. ip d hnidlndder^ sidmntted 
ihciv Isiiiil^ I0 I In* voice of imliiarv t. *11111.*, hecinin* Mu* 
ds, Mild did lioni.n'i' ane Ij uttv P* hia p.T-ioii. 
'I'lie fill Hint .Oil of Ih * recoivl tixd,- i'l-i<'<‘ iK-m • persons 
oivlii'd 1 hi> Kip', '’a jnatiei.ine'i \isited tin ii'i.lfr purl i-s 
lUo kiii|zdiini mul ohtamed ihe r\*(puu‘i! *>.ii tieiiJ-irs, on 
oalli, !r»>m llie Hhonda, lords ol manor, p.it.'h pricwd-c, 

1 eove^i of liuiiilieds, |.iiiliO-j, niid. ot ein*h \dl. 

The record eonrauieil a h .1 of ihe Inslmps, eJinrehes, 
Voli;'n'Hs lioiMos, {jrent men, Kmij:‘'i rno.-ns, liiiii:’'.. 
len.iiit-s iw i'lipitr, iitid under-lenrtnt'- ; tin* ]>:;’tuii- 
Kirs ot the iiaine of encli ].Kn'e, it.s In'l.ler, ii s i-Meni, 
the extent el Mood, liie.nl m, lUid pirture, the ponds 
and iiiilla, The (•jiiiuitirv nl Imp sioeU, ll •* miIuo of 
(he whole, the liimi.'»y;''i ol caeh ni.oioi*, tin* nuiniier 
i>t vilh;iii‘i, oytarii, senii, und Ire. ‘men. aini liow 
niiieh each irei nmn er K(>ennin had. Tl.r.-.* esh- 
miwteH of tho estjile^i were Tiiado: VI. 1 :., ii** liiev woiej 
in tho time ol Edward I ho Coiifessoi ; ns tlvy 
wero hestowpd by William, ntul nv (hey wen* at tu‘>- 
lime of the fiurvev. .Momner, the jurors wore ro- 
<]uired to stftt» whelhor nny Jidvanee eoidcl be luavb* 
in the value. Tin* return? ol Uio jiistieiaries nen* sent 
to Wmchesler, mid bei«;j there di;:i*stod, wore entered 
in tar» volnmra, which wero carried about wiih the 
kiiip and great seal, or dnposited in u chapel or vault of 
Ihe catlii'driil, i.*idlcdrfo»iMji7^e*. From tins lust oircnni* 
stniico the imme Uoineflihvy is thought to be derived ; 
while others Rsorihe it to n p.Hndlel betu'en thede* 
eisiur.8 of the bo.'k and those of the day ut ilomii. Tho 
iirst volume, called the “ lirciit Doiiies.biy," consists 
of lisa folio poges, olosoly written on velluin, and con- 
tanis the anrvey of thirty-one counties. The .second, or 
*• Tattle Domefcday," is a quarto volume of -tTiO pages, 
and Cc'tnjirisps tlio rctunis from 'Rsaev, .‘^ull'olk, and 
'Jorfollr. If ciinliitiis also A hut of “ iuvasions," or lands 
poasessed Without royal flothoritj. Neither Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Wc8tmorel«nd, nor Durham, 
appeara in the record ; for which various reasons aro 
'is^iguod. Other coimtiea are described, cither wholly 
or III part , under adjacent divisions. No aceount is 
giv (*u Ilf cither London or Winchester. As a census of 
I he populat ion, t he Domesday Book ts of no s'ulue ; bat 
with ri'giird to the ancient tenure of landn its authority 
i? supreiip*. It mentions only 1,400 tciiants tn eapifg, 
‘'iJ « uiMb;r-ti‘nant8, and names A total population 

ot 'I he bonk 18 now preseryad in tho chaptw- 

house All Westminster. Ji. fuc-shniio of it was published 
" 1 1 * **3 by order of the govemment. It wA* ton 'feai’S 
m p.iBnni{? throuudi the pres^i. In l^lS the commis- 
’m.ers of public recjirtls published t-wq sapplementory 
valuable introduction by fjir He«(W 
! K.a. 1‘he «Tst TOlnnift was taken up with tho general 
'.’ 1 ' rudiicij.in ; tho second volume contained four similar 
r - e,.i. n-* the fJorne^day; vir... the EsTou Domesdav, 
tic lii.iu.i,iito Elieusis, tlic A\iutou Domesday, and 
«U0 
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. tho Bi^ldpu Book- DiPse last records wero valuable, 
AS tending to supply vhat was deticieul in the older 
und*indYo fAinotts' Domssdqy-book- It is under con* 
tomplAtton to publish a fpc-aieplo odiUoa of tho record. 
— *Baf. A^Oeneml /a ^awMfiajf^booht by 

Sir ileorv ?211i,s ; EntfJand HwrnwH Occupam 

fioH, by Mr. J. J*'. Morgan. 

DoitA.-Tio AncJiXTKCTrft*:, 4frt-mesVtfr (IiAt, 'domn^ 
ifiWj). — Tho dijmcstic architecture of- every uatiou is 
gri'utly isflueneod by tho degree of civilisation to which 

II has Attained, the climuto und situation of the coun* 
trv, the national and social munners luid customs of 
till* people, and tho jsuitnriula for budding which can 

J ha 1110*11 readily proenVed. In nny caao, the external 
j appearonoc mid architcctiirflfl.desigu of tniy dwelllng- 
I house, wJ.ctber it be n paliioe or a cottage, should be 
! iwlupted to iti local posilum, bcincf jq.iinly governed by 

* thf* snrrouiidirig .'‘ceui-ry, thotnatcriida tlmt luay be at 
i liiiihl. and soi'ielimea by tho style of Utft. hous’e'j thafc 

may b.* in jnvl.ipO'itiiin witli it; while tfejS^intPi'niil 
Sirrsngeiiienrs intar bo cuntrollcd in a great' tpeasuro 
I by the cin-unnIai-ecB, habits, and position ip'dife of 
11i<‘ taniilv fur uhi '^c occiipMlinn it is hitibndcd'. . Butin 
ilw'T.iiig-hnuics i»r nil or.limiry cliins^^iowcvcr dcsira- 
Id-- 111 ■ iii'cr-tnval iii>plr.y and ornamenfatinn t»Ay bo 
, wiicn i i.!i< i-iicdy u.srd, itiis ncci'asftTy Ibui. tho cornforr. 
ami c a. *jii.-m"o ol .c interior should l>n regarded 

III r.in- 1 1.<* c\iern*i «»r:moo, particularly Avhen the 

• tmild'-r )" !i ii-ted i** 1 ..i' outlay ; aud the money which 
H (O'* I'lie: .VMjtcu i«u the decoration of the outsido 

.mIimuK* b- *.p<'n{ 111 makiii.r the sloeping upartiuents I* 
foot «• ■ twol.i.du i-,ajid tlu* attics Icssconlineil inf space. 

. The, •• 1 't i t i vvliieh lUlciition should be pnid in 
i-hoosii.g a . * * lor ,i. bou-4<* and erecting the building 
In'f bi pii >i.i'.l clsewla fo. (Sat BriLoiiri}.) 

To iMit.'i* ni.o d !'• I'l oM A subject that occupies so 
ig*.cut a range, : ! lu.ohes so uim*v points that are* 
; worthy of ct'iHi*l *r .'um, would be iimndiistly impossi- 
I bl.', mid it AV'uiltl be c.|iihUv futile to attempt to point 
j out iiii> iiartinilar styj.* ol buildiiiL% h? rcga’*ds tlio 
ovten./r or lV.m*.ige,’.>v -.uv jmth-iil of arranguig tho 
I inicp'ir, "li.'ii s.i iii.niv 111 itt m-s l-asc to be thought of 
I fliiil dije*» tlr icier to The loe.'ilitv m which the building 
H (.1 be cre.-fcil, and the purpoMM Much ♦, hat. build- 
ling nuiy be ititciiilcd to serve. It will be aufficienS 
i tJicrclorc, }.* liircct tic* reader to those works winch 
v.id guc luni nil insight into the fmm of English 
{houses sum* lldO to tho present time, at. cliil'ei'ent 
permds of our history; and (he most suitable hints for 
the erection mid uc-ign of hpuse'«, whether for private 
rcs,i<ln.ces or tor business pnrpon's, either in town or 
count I'v — 7iV/’. r.irkcr’s GlvtHort) of An^itectMrei 
Gwilt’s i'.Vf'y 'lupivdi'i tf Arrhiteciurf'; Lninlon's liJiry- 
clopttilut of CMage Arekfteeture ^*ArchUeottfr(t if th* 
Viotoriun Affc^ Darton & Ooi 

Domicilk, (/oin'-sJt*2S'(]bat.4foMt(;ijfff)», from domtift 
a house), in Law, is tho place where a person has his 
home. What constitutes a man's domicuU! ni a legal 
sense is a question that haS fpven rise to many difficul- 
ties, and is marked by mhny subtile distinctions. In 
geiieriil, a man’s domicile Is *' where he bus placed his 
hem-tli and ccnircd his fortunes.” The domicile of the 
pareniH is that of tl.c child; sndif a child he illegiti- 
inute, it follows the domicile of Its mother. A married 
woman follows the domicile of her Jmsband, And a 
widow retains the domicile of her latq husband till she 
acquire? nuntber. A married man’s domioiV is gene- 
rally talreu to In? where the residence of hia famik is $ 
und ill general the place where a mad lives is to bo 
taken aS'-Ius domicile, unless there hc'vvidsnco' to the 
contrary. Evi^y pewon iDf foil age ^ho removes from 
one place to another with the intetmen of making the 
latter his permanent rgsldorioe, cTmelitttlea’it hie domi- 
cile ; Imt It is held that tho fornynr domicilo is not lost 
till -tho new one is acquired 4tmnta facto. It is an 
establishod principle ol the English lavethat domicilo 
iof origin Amst ptroVall u&tE'the party has not only 
acquired aikotber, but bet manlfitjilcd uud carried into 
exocUtion un'inteUtion' ofHiiHindi^idcbia former domi- 


exocUtion jan'intesition' efUirllHindc&htebia former domi- 
cile and adopting ' abotbex' cA bis sme domicile. The 
diUtrUpitton of p^oitdd pfropUrty is regulated accord- 
ing to tho lavra of the country an whicb the deeeased 
was dowtciled at the tiipe of hit death. Succession- to 
heritable property is regulated. IliyMhe law of the 
couitCry where it u situated, wherever the death of tho 









proprietor mey bye tAe ajplyjf: 
roust be exeoated^ jje eqoibgettiitr to iftO'W ;af toe 
ooimtrj #b«re tbb tetwr^iie ,4pmloM f (b* 

validity of * snmsbM 4«iM^ vmb its being in wm 
forniity irlib the lesr of im ooantiy in it' took 

l^leoe, prOrioed tbe putiee were iendjStfedotBidled 


first itu^toted by Dominio de Onsnsen, et tottloose* 
in 1215. .About tiie veer before be bbd, togethy with 
Diego de Aeebee, euaeaToured to cooveM toe. Albigen- 
et's in the eoutb of Fraooe by preaohiog. Feeling that 
the InunoreUiy of the clergy and the ignorance of the 
liopolatlQik were great aids to heresy, he instituted the 
order of the Dominioaos for tho purpose of preaohing 
nnd converting. The order iras eoaflrined by Innocent 
III. and Honorius III., in 1210. Before that time, 
however, Domipio had found that prcHchiiig had liiUe 
olTeot upon the Alhigensei;; and, at his inetigation, 
the pope proolntmed n crusade against the ** heretios." 
The barons of France were summoned to join, and 
horrible slaughter wes committed on theao unfortunate 
people. Dominio himself is not said to have bpen a 
harsh or cruel man, but merely led blindly away by 
bigotry and religious passion. The members or his 
new order woro a white garment similar to that worn 
by the Cartbusipps, with a black cloak and a pointed 
blaok cap. Five years after their inatitntion they took 
the TOW of poverty, and in the following year Dominic 
tiled. He was canonized by Gregory IX. in 1233. 
Another Dominioau order was established in 1224, 
called the Knights of Christ. Its object was to sup* 
ureas heresy by force of arms. The title of the order 
was afterwards changed to that of the Penitents of St. 
Domimo. They did not lose their civil or domestu; 
rights and privileges. The erigmal order increased 
rapi^ in numbers and influanoe. Within six years 
niter wir inatitationthey bad spread into England, led 
by Gilbert du Fretny, and founded a monastery at 
Oxord. They also made their way into Scotland, 
where they were well received by Alexander 11. In 
Bugland they were always eallod the Jilack friarty 
had many traoM of them are to bo observed in nearly 
every town. In France they were oaUed Jacobins, 
firom the fact that they first located tbcmaclves in 
the Boe Sk Jac(ntes,«~in the Latin, Jacobus. They 
produced several famous scholars ; Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Raymund de Penua forte, being 
amongst tho number. Tbeir groat rivals woro tbo 
Franmsoans. At the present day, tho order of Do- 
minicans only flourishes in Italy, France, Hungary, 
Switseriand, and America. Dominican nuns have also 
•listed cmitemporaueously with the friars. There 
ace SfVlUisl of their convents on the continent. 

Dokbro, Jcai'-e-fio, a long robe of black silk furnished 
with a hood retnoThble at pleasure, and used as a dis- 
gdse by persons of both sexes, chiefly at masquerades. 
The name domino wasdoubUeas derived from tho habit 
worn by the prieste npoa their heads and shoolders 
during whiter ; from whence sprung the association 
with a word fr^nently occurring in the liturgy of the 
Bcman Oathdio ohuroh. „ 

Dowhrois, a game generally played with twenty- 
‘ eight flat oblong pieces of ivory or hone, each divided 
by a flOO into two parts, bearing numlm marked by 
pomts. The gome is won by the player who plays out 
ailnis tahiets or dominoes first, or, if that isimposable, 
the player who has the least number of points on the 
donuBoei leAln hand. The game of dominoes is sup- 
posed to be veiy ancienti Unas been traced back to 
GnMkf Hebrew, and Chinese origin. At the beginning 
of ibeiatheentiny it was mtrodueedinto France from 
Itfdy^aiid, after becoming very popular there, itspread 
into wmauy and generally over the oontinent* 

Dow, don (from the Lat. domiaas, lordl, a title of 
honour in Spain aadPortagal. In tho latter ooitntry 
no petton. van assume the title of don without per- 
mlsmM. frMn.^tli 0 king. This mark of diethietion 


ofthaWdrd^j^Wi; 

Vrilliank oosse 

i^whG^ltirui luppt^ 


lmnearly20fl,flo6,OQ(>of niUei distant from thaoarth^ 

Xt baOMM to dm Jtoked m to tho begtontog, 

of «hiu Septamber frillowm£Lfe^Qng Ua pmhollwi. 
about t|m SOto of that It leaohed 

in tta ofhU nearest to the mwGi ou Ooh ^ ww 
the diameter'Of Us head appeased to be abouhlfieJlOi^ 
milee,and;.tli8tof thenodeusAto-itotok Wheuitureh 

became visible without the 0 ( 9 ^ • teleao^, itrtaiX 

appasred to bo 14,000,000 of hwim to leiif^. Thin 
gradually iuerasied to 61,000,000 on Oct 10, whou 

the tail seemed to eorer on aroof 40^; but as it ito» 

away from the earth, the length of this part of tho 
comet diminished with greater apparent rapidity than 
it had ureviooslr increased. 

Dox^o^aoi'-sAna (Imt. dbaorie, from Amo, I 
give), is the act of giving or bestowing t also, a rift. , A 
donation, to bo valid inlaw, ■apposesacapaeUy ootniu 
the donor to give and in the donee to reorive. It dis* 
tingnishes between a donatio inter elves and denotfr 
morris eauidi in tho former case a gift, to be valid aim 
binding, most eitlier be accompanied by the lOleinidt^ 
of a deed, or by that of delivery of mmesilolif ana ' 
when so ]^rfeeted it is not in the donoFs poi^ to 
retract it, though a mere gift, unless it be prqjudicw 
to oreditors, or the donor were under some le^ iuoait 
parity, os infancy, oovorture, or the like. A tfoaolto 
moritM caKstf is when a person in bis last sickness, ap» 
prehending his dissolution near, delivers, or cauies to 
bo delivered, to another the posseision of any persootl 
goods to keep in case of his deaeaso. The gift bqittg 
made only in contemplation of deatbk implies that tho 
donor lives, it shall revert to himself, ana consequent^ 
it partakes of tho nature of a legacy. If the donor 
dies, it needs not the assent of the executors, but it is 
of no avail against creditors in case of a defidenoy of 
assets. To bo eflectual, it must be accompanied by n 
delivery of the chattels ; or if it bo in aotton, had not 
in possession, the delivery of the instrument by whioh 
it it secured. As it takes effect from the deUvery* U ia 
not a testamentary act, and does not oome witwu tho 
jnrisdiclion of tho ec-clesiastioal oourta, nor toqiliiso 
probate or administration. 

l)oKATx.sTs, iuEecl. Hist, was tho oamo 

of A powerful and influential CbrisUaa sect that 'oroso 
in North Africa in the eady part of the 4th ovutucy* 
They were the Ibllowors of Donatns, a bishop pf 
Niiniidia, who opposed the election of CeoiUimas to 
the bishopric of Carthage in 311^ on the gronud of bia 
being a tradilor, or having delivered up the sacred 
books to the pagans, and that thereby his eleotipn wau 
void, and all who adhered to him heretics. Be quittedl 
the Boraan churob, and founded u distinot sect, ra- 
garded all others as bereties, and not to be reoeived 
into their body without a second baptism ; eonss» 
quontly they denied tho infallibilily of the Somiui 
imurcb. They were ftoiidemned in a council held as 
Rome two years after their separation, aod the ys#;if 
following by another at Arles. Constantine the 
in 310, deprived them of their ohurehes, aud sent thuw 
seditious bishops into bsnisbment ; but, notwitbst ^ 

ing these seventies, their doctrines spread very rapi 

and iu 330 they nr© said to have numbered 172 
in tho Christian provinces of Northern Afrioa. . 
fanatical by tho oppression of the civil powen 
not only denied the right of the state to mterltou lu. 
matters eeolesiastioal. but bands of Donatftt to0St|pa ' 
aitooked the imporiiu troops, and for IbictmyaiM 
coutmued to oevastate MauritMia Md 
Martyrdom was eagerly sought by thsuk Vf^ 
wUiiiuriy gave tbemselres up to be executed. ' HufitWr 
tim ^quence of Augustine nflr the setofeitfrs uf W' 
emperor Honorius had any marked^rijM flpou thig 
bo^, and they continued to floiilrilh dtotog thefith, 


foUowingoentaiy tiieybeoBmfl,m^aaL ,ThuP<tiUdiSt4t'‘ 
hke the Novations, went upofl iihh .principle that tb# 
esaenoeof a true ohureb, aueordiug to Bphesisns v. .27s 
ooDsisted in the purity and holioass of each of ifa memi> 
bars iudividaslly, and not sumrily m its Apostoli^ 
Catholio tonadatom aod togri^g: hence they hmd, 

that evety church which tolmatod unworthy toembeiu 

was itself priluted to edMmnton with tiuNo, aodooii;* 
legumit^esaiedtolto AtoUuClurw^ Thug 
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therefore eseommimlcated all hnown end grow of- 
fenders, oftly wwiting them ngnin upon being re-btp- 
tized : and they also held that the edloacj of the 
sficramcnts depended upon the personal nortldaess of 
the administrator. 

DoVATiTi, don'-d-f i*p (XiEt. donaHvum), is generally 
a donation, gift, or gratuity. In the ciuiou law it w 
applied to a benefice given by the patron to a priest 
without presentation to the ordinary, and without in- 
Stitntion and induction, license fmm the liinhop is 
neceesary to perfect the donee's title to the possesaion 
of the donative; it repeivea its full effect from the miiglo 
not and sole authority of tho donor. Donatives are 
fttfthet exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, and are 
visited by conimissioncTB appointed by tho patron. 
ll^nativpB aro created wheneier the king, or any sub- 
ject by his license, doth found a rhiirch or chnpel, and 
ordain that it shall bo incrrly in the gift or disiMJsal of 
the patron, subject to bia visitation only, and not to 
that of tho ordinary, and vested absolutely in the clerk 
by the patron's deed of donation, without presentation, 
instiluuon, or induction. According to some, this was 
anciently the only way of conferring eccleHiastical be- 
nefices in England, ihc institution by a bishop nut being 
earlier than the tune of llecket ; according to others, 
the claim of tho bishops to institution is as old as ths 
first planting of Christianity iii the islinid. Tho law 
now i», that if the true patron once waives bis nrivilogo 
of donation, and ]»roaeiits to tlio bi'^hop, and the clerk 
ia admitted and instituted, tho advo\\t,ou ccuhcs c\cr 
aft«*r to be donative. 

Doyi»CoNnmoirALTmi.s. Entaii.,) 

DonJotr, or Do2ioi,on, don'-jnn (I’r. lAiw/on), in 
HEedieeval Arch., the vame given Ui the keep or prin- 
cipal part of a castle. (-Vec Castt.f.) Prisoners wore 
generally confined in tlie biisenient sf orv ol the donjon, 
and from this circunisliinee, tho worif, which is now 
vn'itten dungeon, has been fuUeii to express any dark 
anxldroTiry prison cell, but more particularly one which 
ia partially or entirely below the huvliiee of the gronml. 

Dow Ji’AW, (liin a legiMidiiry or mythical 

oliiiracter, prevalent in southern Europe, mid in- 
tended OB a represcntatiip etubodiment of sciisuality 
ami want of faith, it stands iti contrast to Got he's 
Faust, which represents rather a erafty and subtle 
rationalism tending tiiw.arda the eamc ends. The 
bgenil of Don Jnnn represents tho hero ns a profligato 
man, who gives Inmsulf up entirely to lii-s own sellish 
pleaaares, espcciall)' to that of love. Tlie legends aro 
ntimerouB, but ln'iir a close resemblance to one another. 
Tho principal events nro as I'dlows. Tho rfceiio is laid 
afe Seville, and Don Juan is reprcsmited ns belonging 
to a high and celebrated family. 11 is chief object is 
the seduction of tho daughter oV n goiernor at Seville. 
.Finding that the father onpo’^es his designs, ho stabs 
bim in a duel. Afterwards, forcing his nay into tho 
family tomb of the murdered man, ho orders a feast 
to be laid oat, and sneoringly invites tho marble statue 
which had been raised to his victim to join him ut tho 
banquet. The statue does appear, and, seising Don 
tluan, both of them sink together into hell. Tlu^ 
iogcDd, which has been much used, was first cmphiyed 
in an oporntio form by Vincenzo Kigllini, in “ 11 C<m- 
vitato ai Piolrii.'* Mozart's Don Juan " was wntton 
aleven years afferwards, and since that time (17b7) the 
le^nd lias been a general favourite. 

_ Doov Book, Dom Boc, or Domb Book, doom*-buk^ 
is the name given to the code of laws compiled by 
Alfred the Great. Tho general opinion has long been 
toat Alfred was tho framer of these laws ; but, acenrd- 
*®lf to Dr. Pauli, in his life of that monarch, “ ho 
created no new laws ; bis aim was simply to restore, to 
KBovnto, to improve." In every part of his dominions 
ao met with existing laws whien* required revision, 
amration, or HTrnngement, and to this duty Alfred 
MOMMed himself, assMted by tho advice and co-opera- 
of ^e wisest and best meu of the time. He had 
brtbro him the hentish collection of Etheiliert, the 
ecmpii^iOR of the est Suxou laws bv his own ancestor 
Xn^^od the J^^^'hook of tlie great Ofi’a, which was used 
m Inas emlcetion was the only one re- 

Cod'S, wh,oh «« ohieBy .ppH- 
to tho otAWji, of the West Boxod.. A few 
SSrtolM were fitted here and there from the Kentish 
And hforctMi Iwimi but research into this matter is not 
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possible, as OiZiv's book is lost.*'—- (Paafi.) Ererr- 
wberc ihrougbout this codcis the ebanmter of Alfrcit's 
own mmd timwn muoh more than that of the age in 
which he lived. It cannot be denied that there is a 
tendency towards despotism manifested iu these laws, 
and also that they indino too muoh to tlie old Levit- 
ical law ; but uevortlieless it is evident that he strove 
to administer law and justice with equity, and to tern- 
IHir the old Jewish economy by the addilion of tho 
grand Christian doctrine, that " a man should love bis 
neighbour os himself.” lie begins with exlriurts from 
the Bible: — “And the Lord spake all these words; 
saying, I am the Lord thy God," &o. ; then follow tho 
Ten Commandnicnts, part of the Mosaic law, followed 
by passages from the Eew Testament, including the 
gulden rule of Christian morality. Ho strove not only 
to repress crime, but to cliecL every species of immo- 
rality among all classes of bis subjects • and his efi'orts 
to educate tlio morals of his ponorful but still uncul- 
tivated people, iu accordance with thodoetrincs of the 
Bible, are indeed beautiful and oxccllout. — 12^. 
Dr. It. I'auli's Z(/*s of Alfred the Great. 

DooMHDAT-BooK. {Sec DOMlCSDAr-BOOK.) 

Doombteu, or Dekmstek, duowafer, the name of 
an ollieer formerly nitaclicd to the High Court of 
Justiciary in Scotlund. Jio proiiouriccJ the sentence 
or doom of ccndc» 'd persons. The oiTice has been 
abolished for roau "ears. When a trial had con- 
cluded, tho doom ar was brought fonvard face to 
fuce with tho wroudied eriniiiiivl. In the “Heart of 
Midlothian" nnd “Old Mortulily” this dread otHciul 
i.H described aith till Sir Walter Scott’s graphic power. 
Dceinslcrs, in ttic islands of Jersey aud MaD, ax'e 
judges of a particul.ir kind. 

Doou, dare (Sav. dtftr, Teuton, deur), the movable 
panel by which tlio doorway or entraiico to any build- 
iiig, apartment, closet, or court, is closed. Tue most 
cimmion kind of door consists ol boards joined together 
and nailed to transverse slips of wood. Such doors PR 
these arc called “ledge-doors.” They arc hung on 
htiqilcR, and lastoned by a latch ; they arc principallr 
used for workshops, out-iiousea, oUtcert, and walled 
ganlens. The ordinary houpC'door is fastened to one 
bide of the doom ay bv iiiuges (xcc JLingk), on which it 
snings. It is secured by a box-lock, ilxeii to the lanee 
side, or by a mortise-luck, w'hich is buried iii the lock- 
rnil, and worked by liuiullcs proj(>cting on either 
Those doors nro made of pauris lixed in a solid frame- 
work, ami linishoil by mouldings of different kinds, 
which surround the panel. Tho horizon tal pieces of 
(ho frame aro called “rails," and tlie vertical piecea 
“ styles." Doors aro teohnically described by the 
number of panels they Conlaiii aud the kind of mould- 
iiig with which they are lliiished. When they move on 
hinges, like the ordinary doors of apartmentA, they are 
termed “swing-doors.” Lai'ge double doors used to 
separate any long room are called “ folding-doors.” A 
jib-door IS a door in a wall, which cannot well be 
detected when closed. A rolliug nr sliding door is one 
which travels on rollers, or in a groove, paradlel and close 
to tho wall m wliieli is the aperture that it is intended to 
close. A sxniillor^door which closes an opening eat m 
tlie entrojice-door of a court-yard or large building, is 
called a “ wicket-door." A trap-door is a door cat in 
the floor to give access to cellars, or open parts nnder 
the roof of a house. Doors of large public buildinga 
are sometimes made of brass, and even of stone or 
marble. 

Doobvtat, dore'-fTcy, an aperture in the wall of any 
building, or tlie partitions, to allow of iancss and 
egress to and from the building itself and the various 
apartments that are within it. In ordinary buildinga a 
strong framework of wood, to which the door is hung, 
IS frstened to bond-timbers inserted in the sides of tho 
opening. The verUcal pieces or sides of the framework 
are calW tho “ iambs, and the transverse piece at the 
top “ the lintel.^* A piece of wood called tike “ ofil” 
is sometimes pat transversely between the feet, or 
lower ends of the jambs, to give streDgih andstiffheaa 
to the framework. For entrance-doors the dll ia gme- 
rally of stone. The framework is finished rooaa the 
edge that is nearest the wall of the room or nassege by 
a moulding. Doorw^s vary according to tna dseand 
importance of the building o^apartment to wbiehthey 
give access, bat tho dimentioua,of an ordunary door- 
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yrny aro aboat 7 feet hr 3 feet. The treatment of the 
doorway forms a striking charaoteristio feature in the 
%'arioiiB styles of arohitectura. In Egyptian and Assy- 
rian arohitrcture the doorways are surmounted with 
square lintels. Thn openings, particularly in the 
former, wern wider at the bottom than at the top, and 
Mirrouuded by a flat moulding enriched with sculpture. 
The lintel wus penornlly very deep, and surmounted 
with a projecting oorince, and colossal figures were 
usually placed on cither side of the opening. The door- 
ways m Grecian architecture were reotangnUir in form ; 
they were surrounded by mouldings, and sometimes 
siitmounfed with a comico supported on braiikcta. In 
(‘Kfly Koinan architecture the form of the doorway was 
the sHHie ; but at a later period the semicircMiIar arched | 
licading was introduced, which subsequently bccunio 
tlie characterifitio feature of the Vyzaiitine and Uoman- 
esque styles. In Arabion and Gothic architecture the 
head of* the doorway assumed a pointed form, and in 
the latter the opening was surrounded by a great 
\uriety of bold and deep mould mgs, and richly orna- 
mented. The decorutiou em]doyod becamo more and 
more elaborute in ihc tr.insition from the Norman 
siyle to fhe I'erpciulu'ular l‘'ngli'h, through the Kariy 
I'higliih and Deeornled J'.ngh'tih periods, being, perhaps, 
most graccrul and natund in the stylo lu'^t iiuiiied. In 
the j'erpendiciiliir J'’nghsb atjlo of architi'clurc, thn 
doorwu}', iilthough it wasbUll pointed, was surniouniod 
by a aquaro UHuddiiig or label, wbicli is peculiar to 
buildini;<t in thie sliln and <tf the Tudor perinil, when 
tlie flat four-centred arched licnding was introduced. 

Doa.viio, do-rn'-Jo (I'r. doratlf', Sp. dnrcuht gilt, 
from donir, to gild), in Astron., a constellation in the 
southern hpuiisphorc, othcrwiso known ns the Hword- 
li5<li, and so iniuicd by the Gerniiui astronomer Jlayer. 
It lies in a direct line betwet u the const clhitn -ns Argo 
and Etuiunus, Its lax'geat stui* is of the third magni- 
tude. 

Doiscas SorTrrr, a term applied to an 

iirMOciation of ladie.i who ninto together to obtain sub- 
‘ •ripijoii'^ Jtj order to bestow idoliiing and otlrT aids 
to Isnidies in di'^tresa and want. Tlio nnrno ih also 
i.’iien to s<M:ietioH got up for the purpose of giving 
work to itistressed necdiewonicu. Tlie name owes its 
ongin to a verso 111 tho Acta of tbo Apostles. **And 
all the widows stood by liitii weeping, and showing the 
coats and gurinents wliicb Dorcas made, while she was 
wth f!i€*ni." — Acts ix. .’h). 

Dome Dtaluct, dar'-iX', wns one of the four dialects 
of the aneient Greek language, being ihnt, spoken by 
the inhubitunts of Dons. It. was characterized by a 
certain roughness and harshness, and was mnuh less 
polished tliMii cither the Ionic or Attic. Pindar, Tho- 
ucritiis, and Ihon wrote in this dialect. 

Doris, der'-is, a genus oi naked m.*irine mo1In?e.s, 
sometimes known us sea-lemons. The body is oial, 
the abdomen flat ; the back flat in some, and elevated in 
others; the mouth a small proboscis, with two sniaU 
tentaeula ; tbo vent situated in the back, ond surrounded | 
by a circle of branched or plumed gills. As is obvimia j 
from the structure of the digestive organa, the npeeies 
must exist on the softest food. Tliej' uro jilentiful on 
tho Coasts of Britain, where they may bo found crawl- 
ing on rocks, sea-weed, &c. 

Dohmart, dor^-mdai (Fr., sleeping), in Her., an 
animal is said to be dormant when it liaa its bend rest- 
ing upon its fore-paws, in contradisnnction tucouchant, 
where the head of the animal is held erect. 

DOMlfAKT VXTAMTT. {SfC VITALITY.) 

Dosicer, dcr^-mcr, the name given to a window 
put in a small projection like a gahto rising vertically 
Irom the roof of a house, and used to light attics or 
sleeping apartments in tho roof, instead of a skylight, 
which is in the plane of the roof. There are sometimes 
three, and even four rows of dormer windows m the 
steep roofs of large public edifices bnilt in France, 
Ih-lginm, Holland, and Germany, lietween the ctun- 
lueDoement of the Ifith and the close of the 17ih 
century. 

DoBaftiTORT, dor'-nte-fnr-e (Let. dortnire, Fr. dnrmir, 
to sleep), a sleeping-chamber, bat especially applied to 
large anartmonts Tn a. monastery or sohool calculated 
ti> liold a great numb# of beds. To inanre privacy 
and aolituM, either mde of the dormitory inroligpoua 
homes was often divided into a number of small ceUs. 
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Doxxousi, deW-mov'u (fmm Lat. ckmaie, 1 ale^ft 
and mottM), a gen. of rodent qiuidrup«ds« whigli m 
generally regamed as forming a cooncctiRf link !>«»• 
tween the Jftirida (rats, mice, Ac.) and the Ariitrm 
(squirrels, Ac.). The chief eharaeiers by which the 
dormice are distinguished from tlie sqnirrels an 
derived from tlio strovtura of the skull, teeth, and 
intestine. The form of the skull reaembloa that of 
the mice, in being suddenly narrowed in the frontal 
region. There are four molar teeth on eoeh side in 
each jaw ; the npper jaw not poBHeHsinff the anterior 
rudimentary tiftli inolur cliiiracteriiitic of live squirreto* 
Tho intestine is destitute of a emeum, — an organ whiok 
is of very large siso in all the other rodentia. The 
dormice have no cfacek-iuniches. The ears lesemUe 
those of mice. Tho body is about the sire of that of 
the conminu mouse, but niiieh plumper; ^ oyes 
large, bluck, and prominent ; the tail between two and 
three inches in length, iiud more hairy at the tep thttt 
elHcwhcre. ' With thn oxeeptioii of the throat, which ie 
white, the dormuiisn is of a tawny-red ooksor, Tlioy 
nro found only in the tcniperutn parts of the Old 
World, especiiillv in Europe and Africa. In Alia 
they appear to be ennfined to tho neighbourhood of 
the Caucasus. Only a single snfcicM, the coimnon dor- 
mouse nreilaiutrian ) . Is lomid in Britain. Itlf 

extremely gentle and easily tamed, and feeds owbeeolt- 
niiiHl, acorns, hazel-nuts, Ac. “ It tiUres its food hol^ 
ing it 111 its hiinda, and sitting on its haunches like a 
squirrel (so do the ml and otten siispeiidilig itself by 
its liuul feet, in which position it leeds ae eoedy and 
ooniftirtnbly ns in the must ordiiiaiy position. Towards 
the a inter it becomes ovceedinglv fat, and, having laid 
np a store of food, retires to its little nest, ondeotliiig 
itself up into a ball, with tho tail over the head and 
back, hccfunes completely torpid. A mild eiiils it 
into trunsieut life ; it then tikes a fresh supply of food, 
and relaxes irto its former slumber; and* flxnilly 
awakening in tho spring, by which time it haa lost 
much of its IHf, it enters upon its usual hahitiy aud the 
enjoyment of the ron ingnl and rmtcmal aAbctieoi^ The 
young aro geneiMlly Ixirn Mind ; but in a few day* the 
eyes are opened, and in a short time they ate euiblr*il 
tu seek their food indepenihMilly of their parentif oara. 
1 li«\o reason to helievo, in some cases at frnat, the 
dormouse has a seconil brood early in the aullinnn, as 1 
have received from oiv loeuUty in tho month of ISep- 
teiiiber an iidult one about half gr-- ivn, ovulenfdy of 
tho spring bmod, and three very vooTJg ones, not 
more than a fortnighi*or three wetksold .’' — {IteiVt 
Brithh Qiiudrttprds.) There are two other beside tlie 
eonnnon dormouse; vi^., the fat dormouse {Jfyoaut 
CJlm) and tho garden durinoiiMi ( J/yoxKs Nitela), The 
fomior is a large speei'^s, ns bigiis a rut, and with atoil 
like n squirrel. It is h native of France anil thwaonth 
of Ktirope. Tho giirden dorinniise is smaller tlmu the 
tut dcirriiouse, and, breeding in gardens, is very de- 
slnietire t > wall niid other Iriiit. It is a native w the 
temperate parts of I’iiropo mid Asia. 

Dohs.il, dur’-aal (liiit. dormlt*, (ram donuMt the 
bnek), denotes something appertaining to the book, 
and in Anut. it fonus purl «if the name of ligaxiMDti, 
arteries, Ac., belonging to that region. 

I Dobhtemm, dor uic^-ne-d (in horionr of TheodoM 
' Dorsten, n German botaniit ), in But., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. ilornceat. The rhiaoinea 
and roots of several species have been supposed to be 
antidotes to the bites of venomoii? reptileai those of 
D, cowrai/erva and bracilienata liavo been employed 
in medicine for their stimulant, tonic, asd dlnphomo 
properties. 

Dort, Btwot} of, dorf, a famous assembfy eDBTsnid 
in loltt at Dort, or Dordn-cht, on the Rhine, oonvokod 
by the authority of thi' Stat es-geneval. Eminent divines 
from England, Seoiland, Bremen, Hesiia, SwitserlHidf 
the Palatinate, and tho United Vrovitieee, attended il« 
to decide the controversy between the Anniitiaiia Hia 
the Calvinists. The Arminian party desired to bsgift 
the debate liy a condemnation of the Oalvinistio tonst 
of reprobation ; but it was decreed tihat as they them- 
selves were acensed of departure from the fiiibh, beCoto 
they could condemn others they must justify thrai- 
selves. To this order of procedure they- would not 
! yield submission. They were banished, sad toe synod 
I condemned, in ordm, the Anniuian tenets. The Ar* 
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luiniuMs, or, os they were sometimes colled, the Se- 
monstrunt party, suffered civil proscription and cruel 
periiuL'utions. Qrotius was sentenced to perpetual im- 
prijiouiuent, and Oldenbarnevelt was executed. Frics- 
landi QroninRon, Zuaload, O uelderluud , nud U trecht, 
would not accept all the dooiaiona of the synod ; and 
its aiilbority was not fully recojrijizcd in Holland or 
Eaf'lund. (See AnvLisixvB and CALTiiriSM.) 

l)onY, or John Ijouy, dor^-e, a native of the Me- 
diterranean, iN'orthern, and Atlantic seas. Torlmy, 
on iliu western Urilish const, is a celebrated locality 
for this fish. Its uamo John Dory is probably derived 
from its !lb>cnch appellation, jauna (yellow) doree 
(ffilt). It is usually about eighteen inches iu lotiKth, 
thoii^'h rennuiit mentions ouo that weiffhcd twelve 
pounds. The f^enoral surface of tlio body is smooth 
and destitute of soules, but spiny scales or bony altields 
p;uard the dorsal and ventral cdf;es. The anterior 
portions of the dorsal and oval fins are spiny, and very 
distinctly separated from the spineless portions. It la 
an extremely voracious fish, preyin;; on Rmall fishes 
and their spawn, ns well as on the various kinds of 
erustacea and mariue insects. It has an oval black 
spot on each side, and on this account shares with the 
haddock the honourable repute of being the fish from 
whose month the tribute-money was taken by St. 
Peter, the impression of whoso thnin]) uud forefinger 
remained to record the event. Other species of the 
«iory very similar to the Furopcuu are found in the 
4,008 of other parts of the world, it is the ty|ie of the 
lam. ZeVdtu. The sciontifio name of tho llritish spe- 
cies is Zeua Faher, 

Dose, done (Ur. donfs, from didomi^ I give), is em- 
ployed to denote a proper quantity of unv thing tube 
given or ndininistored at one time, and is genontlly 
applied to medicines. As tho quantity of any inedicuio 
proper to be administered to an indivuluul mubt ncccs- 
saruy depend upon Ins age and stnmgth, these have to 
be taken into account iu doterminuig in any case the 
proper dose. A certain quantity, known as a full dose, 
IS usually fixed upon as being suitable for a nude from 
'25 to 4b years or age, diminishing proporlionaliy for 
persons anove or below that ago. Thus, w hen tho age 
IS between 1 and 2 months, -iV to of a full <loso is 
BUlUoient ; at 6 months, ; 12 months, 2 }i'ar.s, ^ ; 

years, J; « year.s, 12 years, 16 years, 20 
years, 60 years, 05 years, 80 years and up- 
w'ards, -J. Besides ago, there are frequently other 
oircurastanoes to bo taken into account ; a^ the con- 
stitution, habits, &e., of tho*indiudnnl ; and uaually 
about oue-fourlii less should ho given to an udult 
female than an adult male. Neither w’ill the above 
rule apply to all iiiedieines; for somo naturally act 
more powerfully on (’liildreu than adults, or vtccvcffd. 

Dot, dot (derivation doubtful), in JMua., a poiiit 
placed after a note to inereiiso its duration one liulf. 
iormerly iho dot was oalleil the point of per/er/ioH; 
bcoauso a note, when dotted, attained its grenicst 
length, or, in other words, was perfected. Dotted I 
notes are also tonued notea of protaimn, | 

Dottkd Notes, dot'^ted, notes winch arc increased 
in length by the addition of dots jdaecd alter them. 
A dot placed after a note rendi^rs it liulf as long agnm. 
Thus, inasmueh as a semibreve is as long as two inmiins, 
Kois a dotted semibreve equal to throe luuiims. A 
double dot placed niter a note iuorcii,scs it to Ihree- 
lourths its original value : thus, a double-dotted somi- 
tirevc would tic cipiul to three niiuiui.s and a half. 
Kelts may also bo increased by the addition of dots : 
thus, a dotted (iemibrevo rest is as long as u semibreve 
Mid a mimm rest. A double-dotted rest is leiigihencd 
in tho same mauiior as the sound of a double-dotted 
note. DoiibU* dots arc rarely allised to bcniihreves or 
minims. ‘When dots are placed at. tho sides of double 
bars, they mdicuto that tlio portions on the dotted 
sides are to bo repeated. They ore sometimes 
attached to single bars for precisely tho same purpose. 

DotTEBEL, dot'-twei {Chamdrtiu laorielltta}^ o 
speoira of plover inhabiting the northern ports of Eu- 
rope and Asia. They delight in the high elevations. 
On the Helveilyn, in Cumlierland, 3,055 feet above the 
level of the sen, they nboimd in vast numbers, as they 
do, likewise, on some of the highest mountains of Scot- 
iand. Tliey are migratory, uud appear in Britain on 
their northern migration^ in spring, and ou their 


Boutliem miration, in the autumn. The length of the 
dotterel is about ten inches. Its plnmage in summer 
is brown on the upper part ; the cheeks, throat, and 
a band above the eyes, white ; breast rusty red, with 
a white gorget on tho upper part of it; a conspiouoiis 
black patch on the midale of tho belly, and a fow of 
tho tail-feathers tipped with white. It is tolerably well 
known iu tho Louaon market, and its flesh is much 
esteemed. 

DotTAY Bible. (See Bible.) 

Double Bak, dub'll (Fr. double and larre)t in Mns.^ 
a toriu applied to two straight parallel lines drawn 
close togotticr perpotidicularly through tho staiT, for 
the purpose of dividing the various strains of a move- 
ment. 

Double Bahs, Covtua Bass, or VioLiyo.— Tho 
deepest and luostpovrerful-toncd instrument employed 
in concerted music. It so enriches and sustains tho 
masses of harmony, us to bo indispensable in the 
orchestra. It has three thick catgut strings, which 
are tuned by fourths, and generally plays from the 
same book or part us tho violoncello, though it is some- 
times found necessary to write a distinct part for it. 
Eotwithstiiiiding that all music for the doiinle bass, iu 
common with that for tho violoncello, is written in the 
bass clef, tho real pi h of tho fornior instrument is an 
octave low'cr than i of the latter. 

Double Count j- i oint,— W hen, in two-part com- 
position. Iho ports wo BO composed thot tho upper one 
may bo inverted an octave lower, so us to become tho 
nmierpart, whilst the other ret.ams its place unaltered, 
it is called a double counterpoint in the octave. 

Double Dlcojivohition, inCMiom., the interchange 
of acids and bases whieb takes place when certain salts 
ar« mixed together. Thufl.aulpiiatc of potash, on being 
nuxed with nitrate of barj ta, is not only doeomposea 
itself, but causes dcconijiusition in the baryta salt, 
giving rise to eulphotc of Imrytu and nitrate of potash, 
poublo decompo-itiou is resorted to iu innumerable 
instances for iho lormaliou of salts, both in the labora- 
tory and the manufactorv. 

T)ovblb ExniNG.—Whcn, at the end of a strain, 
two or more dots, a double bar, ami several notc^i are 
placed, with a figure 1 over the first and a figure 2 over 
the second part, it is thus called. It signifies that 
certain mousurcs iiro to bo repeated, and the part 
under figure I to be sung or pla} cd the first time, and 
that under figure 2 the second. Bhould the parts 1 
and 2 bo eonm'cted by a tie, both are to bo repeated 
the* second time. 

Double in Mus., a character compounded of 
two fiats, signifying that tho note beforo which it is 
placed is to bo sung or played two semitones low'or 
than its natural pitch. 

Double Suaup, a character in Mus., designated by 
a cross, thus X, used to raise any note an interval of 
two tones. IS either double flats nor doable sharps are 
over placed at tho head of a stall' indicating tho signa- 
ture, but arc only occasionally introduced lu the course 
of a conijiosition ; for which rouaon no general staiT 
.signature is giveu to keys requiring moro than seven 
sharps. 

DouBLE-snoTTXNC.— -When ships engage at close 
quarters, the guns are sometimes loaded with two and 
even three t>ulls, when they aro said to bo double 
uud treble-shotted. By increasing tho weight of 
metal to be discharged from the gun, its de.f Lructiva 
power is considerably augmented at any short range. 

Double Stabs. (>S'erSiAE.) 

Douiile-iongvinGj a peemiar mode of tonguing 
employed by flautists, which produces a moro brilliauG 
and spirited ell'ect, combined with a greater facility of 
ariiculntio7i, than tho ordinary method. Double- 
tongniijg IS efi'ected by the action of the tongno against 
I the roof of the inoulh ; this action being caused by 
articulating the word tootle very distinctly, and at tho 
same time accommodating such arllculatiou with the 
correBp.uidiiig notes. 

Doubling tue Cube. (See DurucATiax of tee 
Cube.) 

Doubloon, dub-loon' (Fr. doublon), a Spanish and 
I Portuguese com, the double of a pistole. 

I Doubt, doic^ (Lai. dubUot l^donbt), is that state of 
mind in which we hesitate as to two contradictory 
conalosions, having no preponderonee of evidence iii 
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fttToiir of cither. FliiloBophers distinRauh tvo kinds 
of doubt,— proTisional aud doQuiUve. ProTiaional 
doubt is a v<^untarj suspeusion of our judgment for a 
time, iu order to oome to a more clear and euro con- 
clusion. Definitive doubt is scopticiam. We doubt 
through blindness, or passion, or uiulico ; through 
fancy, or from a wish to doubt ; but wo doubt also 
from prudence and from mi.struat, from wisdom and 
through penetration of mind. A prcliniiiiarr doubt is 
the fundamental condition of philosophv. Wo begin, 
in order that we may not end with doubt. This was 
first established as a rule in philosophic inquiry by 
Descartes, who tells us that ho began by doubting 
evorythnig, discharging bis mind of ail preconceived 
ideas, niiil ndniitrmg n»no ns clear and true until ho 
had subjected tliciu to a rigorous examination. 

DoruM.T, Ji' ?>'-/«/ (Ang.< 
Kur.) , u tightly-fitting coat 
or juchcl, closely resem- 
bling the jerkiu. lireaehed 
a littlo Tielow the wuist- 
bclt, and the sleeves, al- 
though generallv fantened 
on to the body of the gar- 
ment , wens siinietiines de- 
tached, and tied on at the 
shoulder. The name “ dou- 
Idet’* is derived from tho 
f.iuL, llmt it was usually 
wnilded, or <limbled, for 
purposes of defence. The 
ulluhions to tliis article of 
dress aro frequent in Iho 
old dramatists ; thus Shir- 
ley, in Ilia “liird in 
Ciige’*(A.D. 1(533), says,- 
cry morning does I his 
fellow put himself upon 
the raeUe with tiuiling on 
bis a])parel, and mnnlully 
endures his tuylor when 
be screws and wiests his 
body into tlio fnshion of 
BOIBICT. UlK aoublOt."-*^/. I’llif 

holt s Coafumfi in England, 

Dorciiu. {Set! JlViKiopATiiy.) 

Doyk, tinv (Sax. doi/a, Du. a name some- 

times extended, ns the name pigeon also is, to the whole 
family of Cvlumbultr. “Ko distinction between the 
terms dovo and pigeon is sanctioned either by constant 
scicutiilcur general popular use. Aiidiibou nttempts 
to mako a ilistiuctiuu, giuug tho iiamo pigeou to 
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miroDOVB. 

those species of which many nests are built close to- 
gether on the same trees, and dove to thoso which are 
solitary in their uidifiration; but this di-<tiiiction is 
quite unsuitable to tho Kiiroiienn species and contrary 
to British usage. (See Pxcaoir.) 

Dovx, Symbol or tub.— Tho Iloly Ghost having 
descended upon Christ at his baptism in the form of 
a dove, that bird is generally employed as a 8ymt»ol ' 
of tho Spirit in religious art. It is also used as an 
emblem of peace, when it bears an olive-braui'h in its 
mouth, doubtless referring to tho return of the dove 
to the ark. When used as an emblem of purity by the 
ancient pointers, it vias usually represeuted white, 

with red clows and book, and sometimes with a golden . 

nimbui round the bead. Dying saints and mirtyrsiof the Biitish Asiociationrirthe ouVwhich'w^ 

Ci3 


are frequently represented with a dose flying ftom 
their mouths ; in ttiese coses it is a symbol of the soul 
purified by suif'oring. In some stained windows, 'fiio 
seven gifts of the limy Spirit ore symbolized by a aovs^ 
from which proceed seven rail, terminating m seten 
stars. W^hen used as a symbol of the Churoh Of 
Christ, tho dove is represented with six wings,— two'at 
tho head, two at the shoulders, and two at tho feet. 
Tho figure of a dovo is often to be seen in JBnglisk 
chnrclioB at the present day over tlio covers of fonts. 

Dovbtiil, m Carpentry and Joining, the name given 
to a peculiar method of connecting two pieces of tim- 
ber together. Tho end of one piece is cut into one or 
more projections, rcsemhlmg the fan-like form of a 
bird’s tail, which are fitted into a hollow or hollows of 
exactly the same shape cut out of the end of another 
piece to receive them. It is used for joining flat boards, 
and ill scarfing beams together, ns well us for joiniiqf 
timbers end to end or at right angles to each othftr, 
and tho ends of the sides of boxes and drawers. 

DowAGKn, dotr‘‘d‘Jur (Fr. douairiere)^ deiious, pro- 
perly, a widow with d dower, but commonly the uUo ia 
only applied to the widows of persons of high rank, and 
is used to distinguish them from tho wives of thssr 
husbands' heirs, who have tho same name and title. 

Dowkb, dow*~ar (Welsh, dated), that portion of a 
Iinsbancl's land^, tcnoinuuts, Ac., to which a wife ib 
entitled for her lifo upon iho death of her husband. 

Dowby, dotr'^ra (Lat. doe, a gift), though often con- 
founded with dower, has quitn a diflerent meaning, 
being tho luarriu go portion brought by a wife to her 
liiisbiind. 

liOYoi.OGY, doJre-ol'^o-ie (Or. doxa, glory, and loqoe, 
a di<<eoui‘8c), diMioles a form of praise, or giving glory 
to Gud; as in tho concluding paragraph of the Lord's 
IVayer, — ** U'hiiic is tho kingdom, and the power, and 
tho glory, for ever;” or the Hj'inn of the Angels 
(Lube ii! 11),— Glory to God in the highest, ancf on 
earth peace, good will to all men." Two hymns used 
ill the early Cbnstiau church were known as the greater 
and lesser doxology. The greater dorology was simply 
all expansion to tlio angelic hymn, and is now generally 
known by that name ; it is sung in the Uoman Catboli'o 
church at ttu* cvlcbnitioii of the fiord’s Clipper and iit 
iiiiitiiis. Till* leaser doxology is the ordinary doxoiog}', 
•*(rlory be to the Fatlier, and to the Son,'* Ac., re- 
pciitcd at the end ol each x>salm iu tho service of tbo 
Church of Dnglund. 

DitAr.KXA, r/nrt-sc'-wJ (from Gr. drahalna^ a fe- 
male dnigrciy tiio inspissated juice becoming a pow- 
der like dragon’s blood), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
bflonging to tlio nrit. ord. JAHnera:. The most remark- 
able species is D. Draco, tlic drogr>n-treo of TeneriflTe, 
which altaiiM n great size, and, unlike tho majori^of 
inoiuicol3'ledoui)ui roes, Ims forked branches. This 
plant yields n red resin, resemhliiig dragon’s blood, bu*. 
it IS not known iu oommerco. l),terininalia, tbeti- 
jlant, a native of tbo Kaiiihvich Dlands, has starohr* 
roots, wliicli arc baked and eaten by the islanders ; it; 
iuicn is used for making a fermciitea bevoroge, and its 
lcave.s are employed ns fodder for rattle. 

Diucnn, Dra'giima, nr Dbam, dram (Gr. draehmet), 
a Sliver com of unoieiit Greece, used os the unit of tbo 
money system, binco tho year ly;)3 tho unit of tho 
money system of modem (/recce has also been called 
dritrhmii, and is equal to about Hid. Amongst tbo 
aiiei mts tho value of the drachma varied at difforont 
tunes and places. Tho Attic drachma was nearly equal 
to a Frcoch franc, or f^d. in Bnglish money. It dif- 
fered according to the value of specie, but waa always 
calculated as ilin llX)th part of the Mina, which was ga- 
nerally worth about £i sterling. There wore abo ooiua 
valiieil at two, three, and four *J.'acbmBS. Ai a weight 
the drachma was eonsidcrod also equd to tho lOOUi 
part of a mina, or about k ox. Tiiere are two drachinai, 
or drams, used as weights in England } vix., the avoir- 
dupois, whoh is equivalent to 27^^ grains troy, and 
the apothecaries’, which is equivalent to flO grains troy. 

Dbaco, drai'-io (Gr. draion, Lat. draco, adrogoBj, 
a constellation in the northern hemisphere, betweeu 
Ursa Minor, Cepbeus, Cygnua, and Heroides. The 
largest star in this constdlation is of the second mag- 
nitude. This star, known aa 7 Draconie, aad numbered 
m in Flamsteed’s catalogue, and mi in tho catalogue 
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liy llmdley when ho discolored tho aberration of lifiht. Liunttua) ore iVirniahod with a broad xaenilrannus lobe 
to detorii^ tho cocllioient of aberratiou of the llzea on each aide. This is supported by the six first false 
8tar«. nbs, which are extended straight ontwards Ijroru the 

DuAwr, or Dbaugio^ dra/i (from Sax. druffan, to vertebral column. Uy the movemont of tbeso bones, 
draw), M an order I'rdC one poraou to unotlier, direct* the reptile ia enabled to stretch its broad lateral mem* 
!ug the payment of money either to tho drawer or to a brauo, which thus forma a sort of parachute, to aup* 
third party. The term is also applied to tho first or port it in its lon<; leaps from branch to branch. They, 
rough copy of a legiil or formal document. 'NYhon this however, are quite destitute of any power to strike tno 
draft ia corrected and finally adjusted, it serves as the air ; so that their flight is nothing but a floating tlirough 
material for a fair viijiy. Proof -sheets and iMS.S. may tho air. As a rule, tho species is harmless ; there is, 
be called the drufU of printed works. In Mil., tho howevor, one, iiiliubititii; tho marshy plains of Ouiimo, 
selecting and detuebiog of soldiers from a coiupauy, and calicd the flying dragon, tlmt bitea severely if ic 
reginisut, &c., to form other oompiiuios, or to proceed should be handled. This creature has a loug com- 
upuu certain duties, is termed drufting. pressed tail, tho back and tail crested, and the tongue 

hukQ^drUg (Aug.-Bux.), amecliHiiiual arranttemeiit, forked, like that of a serpent: it aometimes attiims u 
by which the speed of a vehicle con bo deoreaaud by length of six feet, liolh its flesh and eggs arc oaten, 
stopping or alaukeuing the rotation of ono or more of IJiijloos’, in Myth. Ifist.— In iieurlj' every country, 
tho wheels. Thu original drag was a >c‘ry jirimitivo flndatiill limes, tbero havo becu legends concerning 
arrangement, and was generally called tho r/me or sl it/; the existence of a huge monster, which went aboiic 
it cous&ted of a hollow piece of iron, not unlike u shoo devouring and devastating all beloro it. This monster, 
in shape, which fitted the tire of ono of the hind or dragon as it is generally called, is supponed to b-3 
wheels. It was iiltaeUcd to tho bottom of the carriage the symbolical reprcaeiitiitive of arrogant power aud 
by a chain, and when applied wa.«» put under ono of cruelty, wluwi* solo object is to oppose order and pro- 
tho hind wheels; bv ilns niouns, acting at a .tort of gross. Although it is probable, ua Urand says, that 
wedge, it prevented the wheel from goieg round, and “the dragon is o of those sluipes which tear h.is 
thus retarded tho velocity of tho \ oh iclo. The mveii- ert-aied to itself,*' 'flartheless, from the generality of 
tion of tho patent drug was a great mipnweinent upem the legends cone j mg this w inged saurian, it is pos- 
this cluniHV mcchaniim. liy means of tho patent drag mblo that tho eiisr^ nco of soino species of the ptero- 
a sort of skid is pre.‘,sc(l ngmnat ono of tjio bides of a dael vl, in \ery remote times, may liave originated tho 
wheel, ellecting all tlu> si.ippnge required, wiHi tho siipi rhlition. lloweier ihia iimy havo been, it is cer- 
advantuge that, tho whulo euu be ivgubiled by the tmn that this mythicid aiiiuml, in all ages, has been 
driver, without stopping or getting down, by means of looked upon us a minister of evil, the dcKlrnctiou oJ] 
a handle coiiiiecled with a aeries of r<uls und le\<‘rs. wluehwus considered one ol tho gruiiil..'bt. objects iif 
In the case of tho shoe-drug, tho hJojipnge ol lla* car* hunmn energy. Tho task wins usu:iily allolted to god • 
I'ingn every timo it was put on or taken oITwhh ubso- and heroes. Apollo killeil Ihw I’^tiioii, and Perscin. 
lutoly uoctfssar}'. The uao of tho drug i.s to keep the slew* iho dragon, and tiivcd Aiulioincda. Hercules, us 
vehicle from pro.sshig too hard upon ino hor'e.s wlivn the iueal of j)hy‘:c.d power, is ulso represent eel as 
ffouig down hill iit their ordiuiiry paee. Pmn-rfn] dragon-slayer. J'roni poetry the legend of the dragon 
drags, which act in aaliiiilur nmtincr to tiiat de!>»*nbeil, pus..edinto art, and the (Jreeka amt tlie itoinaus bon- 
lire used for stopping or deerwiHing the hpecd of rad- *t,HS lui eii)bh;m on their bhidds and helmets, in J.I 1 • 
way trains : they aro called Airciv*. ^ib'luugvn Lied, in later times, Siegfried is repre. 

PBAOOiTAir, tirtig'’ 0 -MaH (Turk, trult'mfn), the term «cnted us killing ti dragon ; and in the epic of Jloowoli . 
oppliocl, in Turkey, to nil interpreters or loroigu guides, tho two contests of tho hero, first with the luonat*.- 
The di]domatio dragomen, howe\er, are very imi»or. (irondel, and alterwurds with the dragon, form tli-‘ 
taut personages, end sene as ;iin<*anB id'eoj/iniiiinca- prnicipii! incidents of the poem. Among tUuScaudi* 
tion between the oiiicers of the Ottoman go\ eminent naiuins, Thor was described ns a dnigon-sluyoi-. 
and tlio ambaamdora of other Enroiiciiu nations. They Among the Teutcmic tribes the priiclxce of bearing th.* 
ore allowed sovcrul important pmileges, not the least dragon ns an emblem on their blaelda and banners wim 
of which ifi, that they and their families nro not eoiisi- common, and they siitroduee*! Iho nmcticy ^cry early 
dered to bo under Turkish law, but under fJio junsdio- “‘to F.ngluml. Among tho Cells tho drngou wus con. 
tion of the country by whoso einbaysty they are eui- aidered tho emblem of sovereignty, and as such w« » 
ployed. As tho laws of Turkey uro xeryse'cre and horn© oil Iho helmet of tho luouareh. Iii tho Middlu 
Buniumrily ooiTied out, this priwlego i.s much valued. Ages, in religious paintings, tho dragon was looked 
The diplomatic dragomou are 8«ld<mi pure mil ives, but »» the repvcscutnlivc of euu. Buiuta ai.d martyrs 
mostly lUlians, descended from (kmoose or Veuetiaii mo frequently depicted trampling a dragon under foot, 
mearchauts. Tho oceiipntioii of the ordinary Turkibh It is also used with this siguillealion in the figure of 
dragoman is exactly Aimilar to that of tho French coir* St. George and the Dragou. Bonietimea it has been 
misgiounaire and the Italian cierrunr. Drugoinen of used ns a symbol of heresy. A body ol men in Huu- 
thisdosoriptiou are provided at many of tho hotels m K*u^y» ‘'‘Iw enrolled tbeniselves lu order to ci'ut>h John 
Constantinople, and other cities ihrouglnmt Turkey. Huss and bis followers, called themselves Knights of 
Djugo^t, diag'-on (Gr. drakon, Fr. dvagon), a term the Order of the Dragon. Tb© figure of tlie dragon ia 

much used in heraldry ; and when an animal, such as ;i. 
lion or tiger, is represented with its own head but witii 
a dr.igon's wings and tail, it ts said to bo dragonm-, 
Fiei y dragons were meteors of which there ore many 
old records. Tho fear of the spectators bestowed iho 
lomei of dragons on the phenomena which they 
beheld. 

Dcagoxet (Cal/ionj/mut), a fish of the Gohioida 
faiu., iiihahiting the Mediterranean and Korlhern setts. 
They arc remarkable for having tho gill-opening re- 
duced to a small hole on each side of the nape, and tho 
ventral fins placed under tho throat, separate and 
larger than the pectorals. The eyes are )daccd on tho 
top of the lioad, looking upwards ; the skin smooth and 
ecaleless. The colours of the fish are yellow, blue, 
aud while, xuakiiig a beautiful appearance. There are 
three or four species; but that known with us as iho 
genmicous dragonet (Ca/Zio»y mas), and, by the Scotch, 
gowdie, is by far the most Imautfiill. Ail the ^eciia 
ore about twelve inohes long. 

DBAao:v*FLT (JAbellula), a Lbnoeaa gen. of nen- 
ropterous insoots, common in England, aud to be teen 
in fins summer weather liawking about, over the BurfacK 
of ponds and rivers in search of in^t prey. Their 
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ttpjdied in modem Nat. Hist, to certain kinds of 
•auriau reptiles. Some ef these (the genus Draco of 
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vul^ur English uaino is *• lionc<atmger/' wliietr'iB no 
li7iwinsppropriate than ngly, as tiio insect possesses no 
u^eans of anuoying either horses or any other of tho 
litrger aninmls. They rival the butterflies in their 
lines, and, like them, love to bask in the sunshine. 
Thor are, however, not nearly so harmless in their 
mode of living, and, instead ot the neoilor of flowers, 
pw on insects. They have strong horny niandibh*s 
utia maxilla:, covered by the labrum and labium ; their 
tarsi are three>pointea ; their wings arc equal ; the 
}io8terior extremity of tlie abdomen is fiiruislied with 
uooks or pocolinr apoendagos. Their lerocily is so 
utigovomable, that when taken and iiupriaontsi, they 
have been known to devour their own bodies. The 
great dragon-fly (JCghnn <frandis) is about four inches 
long, aua the largest of the British species. It has 
been seen to dart upon a lurgo cubbiige butterfly, and 
to bite off the wings and devour tliu entire body ju less 
than a minute. In the larva stale, the LihdlHlida> 
live entirely in the water, engaged in unceasing strife 
with other insects, fur whoso rapture and destruction 
it possesses ample means, tlirough a singular contri- 
vance of its lower lip. This consists of two principal 
jiicces, ODo of which is articulated to the licad, whilst 
the second is attai'lied to its extremity, iit the apex 
of this second pieco, two jaw-like organa arc urtieii- 
luted. In repose this lip is folded beneath the head, 
but can be immediately extended to a considerable 
^stance in front of the bend, so as to seize nny muni to 
insects or small fishes thui may pass before it. The 
respiration of the larvir of some of tlicsn insects is 
singularly contrived. Tlicy nro provided with the 
ziioiuts of drawing w'ater into their bodies to supply nir 
lor respiration, and expnl it again by the same oriiico 
at the extremity of the abdomen, with such force, that 
they thus proiwl themselves tlirough the water, whilst 
i.icir legs arc at rest. 'J'he hooka at the extremity of 
too abdomen of the drngou-lly render the creature 
rsHential aervioo at the period of transfomiatum. 
t'ruwhug out of the water, it attaches itself by these 
IxKiksto a slick or rush, and struggles out of the pnpa- 
<- ISO. At first its body is quite sott and moist, and tbo 
w mgs folded up into u sninll oompnss. In a few honro, 
how'ever, the wings arc capable of expansion, and the 
b iiiy osBumea a proper oonsistency. Drugoii-ibos 
tilioutid most in warm climates, but ore mot willi in 
very uorthern regions. 
iJjtXQOK-TttEE. (See Dbac-T.va.) 

Dbaoos's Blood. (See Calamus, FisnocAiiirs.) 
iJJiAGOON, drati’oonf (ITr. dr<i<jortt Iroin Lat, dracOf a 
aerpentwitb wings and claws, supposed to heabletoemit 
fl luiet from the mouth), a mounted soldier, so enUed 
iroui the weapon with wliich the horsemen raised about 
lUdO, by tbo Marcsehal do llns^iie, were armed ; be- 
cause toe muzzle was shaped like tlio extended juwi of 
a dragon. It is the common term for a cavalry soldier 
in the British service. (See Cavalbt ) 

Dbaiw, drain (Sax. dreknvjean)^ tho name applW 
to any chatmcl constructed underground for the pur- 
pose of carrying off surjilus water and refuse mat- 
ter from houses, fields, &c. V> ben drains' nro open 
and are merely channels cut along tbo surface of tbo 
ground, or by the sides of streets and roads, they are 
called ditches and gutters; when they arc of great 
size, for the purpose, of carrying otl' tho refuse of a 
town, they ore railed sowers. Drains tliutJio under- 
ground may be formed of pipes of clay or earthenware, 
or of low walla of brick or stone, raised on a bottora 
formed of broad flat stones, uud covered in with the 
same. These are, however, more liable to liccorac 
choked by the roots of trees and shrubs growing into 
tiiem tlion those whioh nro formed of pipes. Circular 
drains of brickwork are called barrel draius. 

DaauriKO, or Dbaiztagx, the art by which surplus 
water may be carried off from swampy districts and 
stiff clay soil, as well as other l.'ind io which tho excess 
of water is pivjadicml to \ egetation. It may be applied 
to low distiiots containing thousands of acres, or to 
aiugie fields of com(>aruljvcly small extent. In the 
latiercase it is chiefly applied to render 'stiS'Md tcua- 
onus dav soils friable, fertile, and productive ; and, 
indeed, It is now found that no land of tliis descrip- 
tion can possibly be brought into proper cnltivatian 
without having recourse tso this system for its amelin- 
rotioiu It is ecsssidered better that all drams should 
<U7 


be cut in the directicMi of the elooe of the 'field, whioh 
is the direction so which It is tm-ogbed frm top to 
bottom. The trenches for drains are out with Bpadet 
of diflerent widths, tim upper part of the trench Miog 
taken out with Die widest, and a very narrow one, 
called a buttoming-toul, being usifl to form the bottom 
of the trench, so that the vertical section of a tvmudi 
out for the formntiun of a drain exactly resomblM 
of a Uower-jiot. The bottom of oadv trench was at fisafr 
filled with rough stones only, nbout 2 orSuifAeS ha 
diamoior, ami a thick layer of soil WM thrown over 
them : but subsequently,' draiu-tiles and pipes werO 
used without thn addition of any atonea ahova them, 
as the drains were found to be loss liable to obstroe- 
tion wlieu the whole of tlie trench above tho pipea was 
filled iu with curih. The tile-and-shoo dram was in* 
troiiuced whoa tho prnotieo of filling the trench with 
stones was first abandoiied : tins oonNiatod a fliit 
tilo, or shoe, whit!)i was laid at the bottom of tim 
trenoh, and on which onotber tilo, arohod in fbno^ 
was pliiecd, which was of the saino length os the shoe 
on which it stood. But these have boon ■upencdefi 
by the cylindrical draiu-piiios, which aro made in all 
sizes, from 12 to 21 inches in length and from 1 to 6 
iiiohea iii dianiotor. Pi^Mjs about 2 inches in diameter 
are commonly used for Bniall drains, and the larger 
sizes, from -1 to 6 inches lu diameter, for sub-main 
drains. In loose or peaty soils tbo pipes should Ito 
connected by collars, but this is not required in ordi* 
nary soils. The deptli and width of the trenhh at tho 
bottom of which the dram is to bo placed must also bo 
regulated, in a great nieusurc, by tbo nature of Die 
soil ; but it should in no case bo less than 2 feotor more 
than U fret below the surface. ’Wlten tho drains aro 
about 3 feet deep, and less than this, they idiould be 
placed about 25 or 30 feet apart; but when they ato 
deeper than 3 feet, they rhould be placed apart, at 
distances varying from 50 to 70 feet. It bus oeeu cal* 
culated that the cost of drainage per acre varies from 
£2. 10». to £5. The coat of pipes per thousand is aa* 
follows 1 inch in diainclcr, d«. Od. ; IJ, 6s. ; 

21, lbs.; 2^, 12«. Tho principal advantages to be de- 
rived from draining are those : — ^A deeper richer mould 
ia obtained, winch readily absorbs moisture in time of 
drought; heavier crops are obiaioed, which ripen 
earlier, as tho seed can be eowu sooner on drained tlrna 
on iindrnined soil; ntoiti>e8, rushes, and coarse sonr 
grass are eiilircly removed in course of time, and the 
uir is no longer tainted with the exhalations that nee 
from ninrshy land ; the soil also can be worked sooner 
after a heavy fall of rain than it could have been when 
it was iu an uudrained state The drainage of exten- 
sive districts cuni(*s within the proviuoo of the dvil 
engineer. Among the principal tracts of country that 
Iiavo boon rucluiined and made uvadubJe for pasturage 
and tillage by draiuing, may bo nientioued, the Bog of 
All on, lu Ireland; Chut Moss, in Lancashire i and tho 
Vontine marihes, near Home. Immense works of thia 
miturc have been carried out in Ilolloud, and to the 
itni districts of CiiiubridgoKhire and Lincolnshire, naar 
tho Wash, winch are drained by what ii called tbo 
"Bedford Level," under tlie control of the Bedf^ 
Level cornorttlion. In iho cases that have just been 
meiitiouca, tho surface of tlic land reclaimed lies below 
the level of tho sea, und the water tluit is coaDnual^ 
C'lllceting from rain and oUicr oaoses is disohargcil 
thro«'gh scU-Hcling floodgates, or has to bo lifted, by 
wlieels or Arcinniedeaii screws, over the embiuakmeBUi 
that have been constructed to prevcnttheenoroacbmettla 
of the water. These wheels and pumps are worked hj 
steam }w>wcr, and, in Holland, sometimes byxneanaaf 
w indiuills. Const ant cure and watchfuiiieas is raq^Md 
to sec t hilt the ciiibankiuentB, sluices, floodgates, fic., 
are always in pcrlect order and repair. On May 4th» 
lb62, ike Middle Level sluice, through whica tho 
wraters of the Middle Level drain are discharged, that 
runs through thn icna for eleven miles, auddenly blow 
up, os it is called, having been undeiminfid by the 
waters of the Oerinan Ocean. The oluioo had euneed 
unmistakable signs of decay for a oonsiderable period- 
When it first l>urat,«boot 10,000 sores of fertile grouad, 
rich and smiling with the aocumatotod industry of 
years, were aubmetgedto • tow houn, and the olidoe, 
that bad been erected at a oost of £40^000, waa ren- 
dered entirely nselen. Day by dty the watmoirepb 
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on, deatroriog crops and cattle, and damaging home- 
steads and farm-buildinn, until thousands of acres, 
in addition to what bad been covered by the first rush 
of the sea through the broken sluice, were hidden 
under water. The efforts of the most skilful enginoers 
were powerless for many weeks to ]:)ut a stop to the 
work of destruction that was going on in the Marshland 
fens; and it was not until the end of the following 
month that the ingress of tho waters was checked. 
This disaster was followed by the dcatmctioii of the 
Marshland Smeeth sluice, a drain entering the Ouse 
abont 900 yards to the north of the Middle Lord 
sluice, on the evening of Oct. 4th. This happened in 
consequence of the extra pressure on the embankment 
and works, owing to thn discharge of a quantity of J 
water from tho land that liad been submerged in 
May, through this and uu adjoining drain, called the 
Marshland sewer. Tho rush of water had undermined 
and scoured away tho eartli behiud the flank walls of | 
tho sluice, although every precaution had been taken 
to strengthou tho embankment on either side. In con- 
sequence of tho destruction of the sluice, which gave 
signs of breaking up only ten minutes before tho 
catastrophe happened, a groat part of tho country 
which had been reclaimed and brought into cultivation 
sinco tho bursting of tho Middle Level banks in May, 
was again flooded, and tho struggle to force buck tho 
encroaching waters of tho North Sea had to bo com- 
menced f^new. 

DRAiw-Tnap.— When a drain lias been constnieted, 
it is desirablu to prevent the escapo of anv mephilic 
gas from the dram ilaelf, generated by tho decom- 
position of its contents, as well as tho entrance of sand 
and tt!^ solid matter into tho wafer-course, which 
would form an nccnniulatiun and clioko the drain. To 
obviate this a small square pit is tnudo nt Iho bend of 
the drain, tho bottom of which is below tho level of 
the mouth of the pipe. The pit is covered by n gra- 
^ ting or perforated iiliite, to tho centre of nljicb an iron 
cup is attached, which fits over tho top of tho ]»ipe, 
and has its lip below the surface of the water in the 
pit. The water between the month of the pipe and 
the Biirroumling wall of tho cun acts a barrier to 
prevent the escapo of any foul nir from tho pipe. 
This is the common hoU-trap, which is liiihlo to got 
out of order in consequence of tho case with which 
the loose grating and cup may bo romoveil. Tho most 
clllcieiit drain-trap that can be used, which has re- 
ceived the opprobation of architects, builders, and 
medical men, is the now patent sink-trap, invented by 
Messrs. Tye & Audrow, Urixton Hond, London. It 
effratually prevents the escape of all noxious vapour, 
and when the trap is once ilxcd, tho grating cannot bo 
removed, which prevents the ontranre of any solid sub- 
etinoo into the drain. Besides tbe flxed grating, other 
points of importance which render tho trap iiilliiilely 
superior to all others, are the column of water which 
it opposes to tho escape of any vapour that may be 
gweratod in the drain ; and the screw boss, which 
allows a foroing-pump to bo attached to tho trap, 
which will remove any obstruction that may enter tho 
drain from ony other communicating with it from a 
stable or elsewhere, and thus obviate tho unpleasant 
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opening the drain, to tho defrimont of 
— ,_j, turf, beds, or garden walks under 
which it passes, whenever a stoppage may occur. 

Bbasia,^ dra'-ma (from the Gr. dramas action), a 
poera orpiooe composed for the stage; o conipositioti 
in dialogue, in which the action is reeitod aiul repre- 
aented, and not related. The love of imitation is in- , 
lu human nature; and the first evidence ofi 
iDtellcet gi\en by a child is his assumption of tho 
f*!?****j** *1 of some other person. As with 

individtials, so with nations j and almost every ancient 
Ud modern civilized people have cultivated dramatic 
jepreaenttttiou in some form. Tho Hindoos and the 
S of theatrical works; and in 

China tlie love of dramatic exhibition is a perfect rage. 

drama arose from 
leaders of the Dithyrambua. The 
SS? I « «wd to have been the 


masks, ttii^ stained their faces with the lees of wine ; 
and to the mnsio which formed the principal part of 
this wild festivity, was added the recitation of an indi- 
vidual performer, who entertained the audience by hie 
own single and unaided exertions. Thespis was tho 
first to shape a regular entertainment out of these mde 
matoriols, in which effort he is said to have been 
assisted by one Susarion. Tho actors were separated 
from tho audience, and placed upon a cart, or elevated 
platform made of boards laid upon* trestles. Tho 
date of this first improvement was about 41i0 or 450 
years before the Chnstiau era. iBschylos was the first 
who converted luonolngue and soliloquy into action 
and dialogue. Ho introduced upon the boards more 
than one actor at tho same time, and relieved the 
declamation of the Thesnian orator by the mnsical 
performance of a chorus : ne also introduced scenery. 
A theatre, first of wood, afterwards of stone, accom- 
modated a number of regular and attentive specta- 
tors; and tbe principal actors dressed in personal 
(lisguisqp suitable to the characters personated. 
They also wore masks painted to represent tbe per- 
sonage whom they performed. The mouths of tneao 
masks wore shaped like tho end of a trumpet, which, 
though it aided the actor's voice in filling tho enor- 
mous area of thi' eatre, must have had a ludicrous 
nppearanqo. Ti " ithurntia, or buskin, added to tho 
actor's height; lui enormous distanen between tho 
eyes of tho auditors and tho actors cuiisidorablv lessen- 
ing the apparent absurdities of the. mask and buskin, 
(a rcat trouble and expense were bestowed upon cos- 
tume. When a G reeian actor personated a liero or a 
god, ho concealed his face, increased his height, and 
woro a dress and mask exaetly resembling tho poptilnr 
idea of the personage to bo x^ort rayed. The theatres 
were of enormous eise, and built in the shape of n. 
horse^shne. The audience were placed on seats ele- 
vated one above another in gradation. The stage, 
which was on a level with tbe lowest row of seats, was 
placed at the flat end of the building. The space in 
the centre of the theatre, called in the present day tb^ 
pit, was culled tho orchestra, and was occasionallv 
occupied by the chorus. .'Bschylus having regulated, 
Sophocles, 'Euripides, and other dramatists, impro\ oil 
an amusement to which the art-loviug Greeks became 
pasBionulely attached. During the performance of u 
play written by Hegemon, nows was brought of the 
total defeat of tho Greciiin army before Syroenve. 
Among the auditors were relations of those who lunl 
fallen, and hardly one spectator had not, in ndditmit 
to a xiatriolic grief, to mourn tbe loss of a friend or 
relative. They did not quit the theatre, but, spreading 
their mantles before their faces, ordered the repre- 
sentation to proceed, and, thus veiled, remained till 
its conclusion. Tho admission to these ancient theatres 
was at first one drachma ; but Pericles caused tho 
price to be lowered to tvrooboli. In their personations, 
tho Grecian actors aimed at gravity of movement and 
declamatory grace, rather than the rapidity and vivacity 
of passion. They held a high rank in tho republio, and 
popularity carried with it a rich recompense. Tbe old 
Grecian comedy will bo beat described oa the exact 
opposite and antithesis to their tragedy; for aa in 
I tragedy, deities. Titans, and departed beroeadeolaimcd 
I in sublime sentences, so, in comedy, the whole plan 
of u }>ieco often turned upon these eamo sublime per- 
sonages, who were brought upon thest^ for the mere 
purpose of ridicule. In faot, tbe Grecian comedy was 
aburlesqno in tho most modern sense of the word, in 
which Bacchus was represented as a coward, and Her- 
cules R8 a glutton. Aristophanes, the author of tins 
kind of entertainment best known to us, was not the 
originator of the Grecian comedy t he bad many pre- 
decessors, — Magnes, Cratinns, Grates, Eupolis, and 
others. After ridiouling the Olympian deities, a 
species of mythological irreverence which the Athe- 
nians heartily enjoyed, he made the stage a vehicle for 
attack on public men, and. among otuers, Sooratce 
and Cleon, a demagogue of great influence. Decrees 
were possed'to proteot the citizens against aeurrilotis 
dramatic libels, and finally comedy was proseribefi. 
An ootnr named Anaxander was punished oapitaUy for 
parodying a line of Euripides so as to eonvert it into 
an attack upon the government. He was atarvad to 
death,— afato that has since, not uncq^moaly, lUlen to 
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the lot of both Mton and dramatiata. ATiitophaneSi 
who found that personality and inrectire were no 
longer tolerated, barbed the arrow of bis wit at the ac- 
cidents and absurdities of domestio life, in which walk 
of satire ho was succeasiblly followed by Menander and 
others. This new mine of satire was called by the 
ancients the Ifew Comedy ; and it was about this time 
that dramatic rcpreseulalions began to be divided by 
intervals of cessation, or acts, the use of the chorus 
being discontinued with the old comedy. If the dramas 
of Plautus and Terence do not present any groat variety 
of character, it must be remembered that in works 
professing to be a picture of actual manners, comic 
writers could not, in a country where women led a life 
of seclusion, write for representation any female 
ebaracters but those of mothers, maid-servants, and 
eourtesana : thus the plot of a piece often turned upon 
the passion of a lover for a jouuf^ woman, who was not 
brought upon the stage once during tlio play. Despite 
these disadvantages, the now comedy of the Greeks 
often conveyed a knowledge of deep truths and subtlo 
feeling. In closing these brief remarks upon the Greek 
stage, it must bo mentioned that the apostle Paul baa 
quoted from the Grecian drama. 

The Romani had a sort of rude liistrionio represent- 
ation of their own. Their oldest spoken plays were 
borrowed from the Osci, the indigenous inhabitants of 
Italy, and were called Tabuloi Atellanoi, Tlio per- 
formance consisted of satirical couplets, which were 
declaimed during the iutcrvals ot the games, and 
characters of fabulous autiqiiity were usually person- 
ated. According to Livy, tiUl years before the birth 
of Christ, during the rngo of a great pestilence, in order 
to propitiate the deities, the Uoiniins introduced a 
regular dramatic entertainment. Their plays, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the assumption of tho musk and 
buskin as a regular profession, were rude in structure, 
until Livius Andromeus, who was by birth a Grecian, 
led the way to improvement by transplanting his na- 
tive stage to Pome. Tho works of the lloinan trngio ] 
authors, with the exception of those of Scncea, have 
not reached oiir time, though, singularly enough, we 
are oompclled to judge of the new school of Greek 
comedy through the medium of Latin translations ; 
indeed the Komuns hud two species of comedy,— the 
l*uUiaia, in which the scene and ilrcss were Grecian, 
and the Totjaia, in which they were Jloman. It is 
presumed that as Rosems Gallns is mentioned by 
Cicero as wearing a mask upon tho stage, in order to 
conceal an obliquity of vision, that other actors ot bis 
day played with their faces uncovered. The Romans, 
to 'quote the words of 6t. Augustine, ** accounted tho 
art of stage-playing infamous, and ordained that stage- 
players should not only want tho honour of other 
citizens, but also be disfranchised and thrust out ot 
their tribe." This feeling was doubtless engendered 
by the fact of the Romans contoumbng tho dramatic 
art with tho games of tho circus and amphithoatre, in 
which gladiators and slaves performed. Notw ithstmid- 
ing a denunciatory edict of tho proctor, many ai'tors 
rose to great wealth and high esteem in Rome. Roscius 
was tho friend of Piso, Sylla, and Cicero ; and Paris, 
who was atterwnrds put to death by Domitian out ot 
jealousy, exercised an arbitrary authority over dra- j 
matic authors. Critics formed a code of laws for the J 
guidance and regulation of the poet, of which Aristotle 
and Horace expressed their approval. The ancient 
dramatic art expired with pagan Rome, and in its first 
ago Christianity was mimical to the theatre. Any 
ersoncoDLected with the dramatic art was not allowed 
aptism. Tho connection of the ancient theatre with j 
heathen snperstition, and the profligacy ot some ofj 
^ the entertainments exhibited, oliended the primitive I 
church. With the extinction of literature and art, 
•very trace ot dramatic composition or performance 
was tor many centuries lost. The modem drama, like 
the ancient, had its tonndation in religion, with this 
difierence, that in place of the worship of Bacchus, 
nnracle-pUys and mysteries were produced. The first 
fpeakmg sacred dratna is said to have been ** Della 
j^sione di nostro Bignor Giesu Cbnsti," by Giuliano 
Dati, bishop of San Leo, in IMS ; and it was in Italy, 
the cenntiy in which the tragic art expired, tnat it 
retired in a dffl'erent and ptfhcv torm $ butconsioerabie 
htacertainty hiiftt on this pointi for tho French claim 
6i!» 


tho performance of a pastoral entitled **t7n Jen*' as 
early at the 13th ceninry. Tho Chester Myiterieq* tho 
earheat plays acted puMdy in ICngland, were per- 
formed imm 1268 to 1276. Tlie meaning attoohM to 
the word ** mystery'* may be gleaned firom the quota- 
tion of two of tho verses of the proolomnUon or pro- 
logue to tho famous Chester Mysteries or Whitsun 
Plays. The *■ moonke " mentioned is one Done Bon- 
dali, of Chester abbey, the deviser of ,the Myiteriei 

This moonke, moonke-liko in Scriptures weU Mono, 

In Btoryes travelled with the best sorts : 

In pngentoB act foui-tn, apparently to all cyno, 
TheOlde and Nowe Testament with liveljecoimoite; 
Interroynglingo therewith, onely to make sports. 
Some things not warranted by any writfc. 

Which, to glad tho hoorors, he wouldo men to toko 

yt. 

Now, yon worshippfaU Tdnners, that of omtome 
olde 

The fall of Lucifer did sot ont, 

Bomo writers avrarranto your matter t therefore be 
bouhlo. 

Lnslily to playe the same to all the rowtte ; 

And yt any thereof stando in any double, 

Yonr author hia author bath, your shewo let bee. 
Good speech, fync players, with apparill eomelye. 

Rude parodies of sacred history being inconsistent 
with the purity of the Christian religion, the Mysteries 
were succeeded by the Moralities, a sort of porfor- 
niaiico that boro considerable resemblance to the Old 
Comedy of tho ancients, as they were founded upon 
allegorical sulqects, almost always bore allusion to tho 
events of the day, and abounded with strong and 
biting satire. Upon the revival of letters, Latin plays 
were composed by tho learned in avowed imitation of 
the productions of ancient Greece and Home ; bat tho 
general public, to whom the classic drama was as n 
sealed book, showed a strong partiality to a new sort of 
repreaentution, annion, or, rather, compound, of tra- 
gedy and comedy, which was called 11 istory or Historical 
drama. These generally told the exploits ofa king from 
his manhood to his death, with such poaits of history as 
were the miist marked and striking of his reign. These 
dramatic ehronioles were so popular in England that 
hardly a singlo subject upon which Sbakspece wrote 
bad not been opprupriated by liis predcoessoni j the 
niujunty of his historical plavs were therefore rilered 
by him from tho plan of old aromatic obronioles. 

The Romaniic drama, whieh followed the historioal, 
wns founded upon legends, poems, and popular 11c- 
titious narratives. In Bpain, the land of chivalry and 
romance, Lopes de Vega and Calderon, diaregavding 
or despising tli(' restrictions of the olassio dmma, 
inangurated a new school. Their heroes, the exact 
reverse of tho passioipite sensual demigods of the 
ancient drama, were virtuous, seif-Bacrihoing, brave, 
true, aiid loyal. Action and bustle took the plaee of 
tedious cliiboration ot sentiment and thought; the 
passion of love was subUmuted into a high, gene- 
rous, and romantic feeling ; and the introdootion of 
a clown, who made extemporaneous jesta both to 
actors and to audience, gave great pleasure to spec- 
f ators, who were unwilling that the aotora should en- 
tirely ignore their p'‘*^nce, and liked a chorus, though 
comprehended in one person, to explain and eritioue 
the action of a play during its progreaSk In Boglaad 
the romantic drama was welcomed with ardour. In 
Italy tbo taste for the ancient and classical msbool of 
drama was so rooted that romantic dramas, hiiterias, 
and tragi-comedies, could not long hold a place, but 
were succeeded by tragedies written upon theoiaisio 
models. 

The Italian comedy produced dharaetevs that never 
varied, some ot whom are supposed to havedMoaoded 
directly from the Mimi of tlw Fabulm JieUane, This 
ancient origin is claimed for Harlequin and Punohl- 
nello, an English Punch, both of whom are buffoons, 
cowards, wags, and Jesters, like the Sannio of the 
Romans. Pantalone was a Venetian merchant i 2^- 
ton, a Bolognesa phyeiciaui Fpomeafe, a Neapolitan 
uraggadocio ; PuUutenotta, a wag of Apulia; ffan^ar- 
goto and Coeiello, two clowns of Calabria | ffsiaomino, 
a Roman bean; BaUramt^ a Milanesa tiaq^leton} 
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Sriffkella, a Ferrarnne pimp ; and At Ir^chino, a blan* 
dering nervant of Borgnmo. Thus each personage, 
clad in ft peculiar dress, and famished with a peculiar 
mask, was intended us n charaoteristio represenitetire 
uf some particular Italian district or town. To further 
this local porsonation, iMich actor spoUe the dialect of 
the place he reprcsenlod. Besides these, and a few 
other each pcrsoiia^^es, of which, at least, four were 
iutroduerd into each play, there wero tlio amttroM» or 
tnaoMora^cM,— that is, men and women wlio played 
Herious parts ; and also SuteraldinUf Ctdombina^ &pil- 
leita, and other IVmulcs, who acted the nrrveHaa a,m\ 
waiting*mai<1s. Tlieso lust wore no masks, aud all 
spoke Tiisean or Roman. The pieces pluycil by them 
were called Commedia deW Arte, Guicl'oni ado])led 
Ilarleguiu and the rest of his mimic troop* but, in* 
stead of truHtini; to the extempuru wit of the actors, 
wrote for them plots and diulop^ucs. 

i'Vaace Ims boasted that wlien the classic drama was 
banished from every other sia^o in Ruropo, it found a 
home in Paris ; and yat her drama, like those of 
other nations, was, diirnif; the lOtli and ii i;rent part of 
the 17th century, borrowed from ^pain. As the I*.ii;;liBh 
owe the excellence of their singe to Hbakespere, so 
Prance is ccpiully iiidebtod to Corneille, ('ardin.d 
lliobeUea placed hirtisclf at the head o| live dramatic 
authors, all of whom are lorgottcn, with thri exception 
of Corneille. It was at this period that the el.ibsical 
fetters of the three unities were iinpoucd upon Pr4*ii( h 
dramatic poets. “The unities of action, lime, und 
place must lie observed.'’ CornciLle adds, “ Pemonne 
«*•» doute.‘* The French arc not only proud of llioir 
pretensions to classicalily iiiul tlieir regard for the 
unities, but arc enabled to boast willi jiihUce that I bey 
have discarded tragi-comedy, — that is, sucli pieces lis 
comprehend two distinct plots, — one of a serious, the 
o^er of ft humoroUM sort, each totally unconiiecled 
with the other. Corneille ntid Racine were, uecoribng 
to Sir Walter Scott, tlionomcrund (ho Virgil of the 
French drama. Rven Voltaire himself was content to 
imitate these two great models, ull bough ho eudeu* 
voured to make a Turk talk like n Turk, tind a B.i\.ige 
like a savage, instead of in (ho brilliant meliiphur und 
stilted seiitiineut of the busUiued heroes of Iiis prede- 
eessors. MoIiC*re, the founder of 3''reiich comedy, 
ioUowed the path marked out by Menander, and has 
closely copied some pieces from the Liiiin stage. Few 
satirists have attacked vice and folly so suceessfullv; 
and it should be remembered, w hen considering lus 
marvellous power, that, while the Fnglish stage was 
lostered by a people, the French stage was merely the 
appanage of a court. Thus the sphere of the satirist 
was limited to the palace and its iminediuto surround- 
ings, Schlegel observe«», — •* The object of Freiicli 
comedy is not life, but .‘suciefy, — (hnt perpetual nego- 
tiatioii between couflieting vanities, which never ends 
in a sincere treaty of pence ; 'tho embroidered dre-ss, 
the bat under the arm, and the sword by the side, 
cssentinlly belong to them ; and the vv hole of the 
characterization is limited to the fiilly of the men e.nd 
The coquetry of the woinen," This comedy of muu- 
ners rather than of nature was overturned by Iho 
**3'hmro** of lleauninrcliais, — .a prodi.otion in wliiHi 
incident, intrigue, cliaraoters in high und low life, 
lively dialogue, aud political satire, wore "^o eraliilv' 
intermingled, the whole being Iluvonred wilb a strong 
^wio of lieeiitiouBucss, that it was Tcecivcd by tho 
*®rtrian public with an nliimst frantic enthusiasm, 

Ihe Hn^ltak drama w’us founded upon the Spanish 
model. •• Ferros aud Porrex," the lir.st regular 
Rnghsu tragedy, was acted before Queen Elizabeth 
upon the Hth of Jauuiirr, 1561, by tiio gentloineu o^ 
the Inner TempU*. A version of il»c same piece was 
niiiior London theatres in 1854, but 
withow success. “UammcT Gurton’s Needle,” which 
was B«d to bo the work of. Tolm Still, master of arts, 
afte rwitf iia^lu shop of Rath and Wells, was iirst 
in Ci,ri,t8 College, Cambridge, in 3576. 
Ibe jest of the picco turns on the loss aud reoo- 
xTith which Gammer Ourlon 
reoaired the breeches of her man Uodge. The po- 
pular c^metors are, the Sturdy Beggar, the Country 
View*, «ie Clown, and the BUrow. Thuo we see 
that, at the verv commencement, English comedy was 
toanaed on characters of middle aud humble life, 
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and, unlike the French, was not dependent upon the 
frivob'tioB and fashions of lords, ladies, and courtiers. 
It is to be remarked, that as our fljret tragedy hod 
no intermixture aS comedy, so our first comedy hud no 
intermixture of tragedy. The influence of tho playa 
of Shakspero upon poetry, the drama, aud tho world at 
large, is too universally recognized to need comment in 
a work of this description, even if tho space prescribed 
to us were unlimited. It is enough to say that his 
transeendaiit gonius and matchless power created 
a model, whiiih never has, and perhaps never will bo 
oquolled. Ills historical jilays throw a light upon 
his country's history; his tragedies are acknowledged 
ma«:torpieces by the highest critics of every civilized 
nation ; find bis romantic dramas and comedies, though 
not faultless, nboiind with tho errors of a genius m- 
capable of self-control, and too powerful to submit to 
tlio trammels imposed upon the dramatist by the 
pedantry of inferior minds. ^ The tragedies of Joiison 
aro distinguished for a sublime expression of moral 
sentiment. In comedy he oeeasiouiilly followed the 
older Grc<‘ian sehool, ns in tho “ Tale of u Tub,” where, 
in order to ruliculo his ouemy, Inigo Jones, lie trod iu 
tho path of •Vristopbanea. In the “ Stiiplo of Nows ” 
and “ Cyntliiii’s Re\f' ■** he introduced Mllegoriculcha- 
raetera, und person ' ‘ abstroet passions. J i tracing 

the liistovv of the 1 „ ish drama, we perceive tho im- 
niensif iiiiiiienoe ov r his suceessors, of tlio plays of 
SliaKspere. Massinger, a m.iii of considerable genius, 
endeavoured (o uiuie the ronianeo of Shakspero to 
the n^aliutic humour of Joiisou ; and tJiough he has to 
nil extent auceecdod, his love passages are iiilinitely 
IfSR iiit'restnig and Ids villanies more revolting tUu'u 
are tliobC of hiu two inodeKs. Jleauiuoiit and Fletcher, 
]>oth men of rrmarLnlde talents, grafted upon Bhuk- 
spere'a method of eomjiosilion the InuiuiUess liceuao 
of the Spanish school. Sometimes almost discarding 
probabilif V , v iolating chai aet(*r, and iherelbro weaken- 
ing, if uol dcitroving, the interest of (he pbd, they 
enmpcn^.lle for (hesso laulls und irregularilics by 
tulimrable descriptive i>a‘*sagos, elegant wit. )>assiuuato 
aiitl tender dial igue, ami neb huioour. Tin* jil.iys of 
Sliirloy, of 3'\)rd, of "Weli^tcr, and LecloT, niiiiougU 
now forgot tcu by the mcro playgoer, and JioJuiiigno 
jdaco upon the ’boards of tlio theatre ol the preueiit 
day, abound with admirable passages and lietachcil 
scenes of Kingular merit ; and it is, doubtle.ss, to tho 
fact of tho rude apology for Hccncry, und tho cv e of ilio 
Boectator beiii" entirely iingratiiled in the iingUsU 
phijliouie<i of the IfUh and l.lli ceutiiric.s, that vve are 
mdubted for that brilliant bund of diatinguished poets 
known ns the Elder Dramatists. Audiences crowded 
to the tlicalre, not to gaze ou splendid Bccucry, but to 
listen to t he lileriuy production of the nuthor und to the 
dccI.amatory graces of the player, Tho great and ori- 
ginal scliool, lounded by Bhaksperc and Jonsou, and 
followed by Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
others, dosed with the outbreak of the civil war iii3042. 
A pruclttination shut up tho theatres and dispersed the 
players, ulpiusl all of whom took up arms for King 
riiarlcs, in whose service many of them periabe£ 
Gno Robinsonian actor at the Blacklriars theatre, was 
killed by ilurriiion, the regicide, in cold blood, Har- 
rison decliiiiiiing the text from Scripture, Cursed bo 
he who dnelh tho Lord’s work negligently.” Tho 
most iiui’iciit Fuglisli p].iyhouaes were, according to 
Malone, the Curtiim, in Shoreditch, and the Theatre. 
In tho time of ShiiLanoro there wore no less than 
nine theatres open, — three nrivato bouses, one in 
Blackfriars, the Cockpit or Phomix^in Drury Lane, 
aud one in Salisbury Court. The six public theatres 
; were the Globe, the Swan, the lloao, and the Hope, on 
the Bunk side ; the Red Bull, and the Fortune, in the 
winter of lOfS, the plaj ers at the Cockpit, while octing 
the ** Bloodv Brothers’," were surprised by a party of 
soldiers in the middle of the play, and carried to pnsou 
in their playhouse dresses. Oh Feb. 11, 1617, im act 
of parluimciit w us passed that all stage-galleries, seats, 
and boxes should bo pulled down, by warrant of two 
justices of the pcuoo ; that all actors of playa for tho 
time to come, being convicted, should be pnblioly 
wbipped: and all spectators of plays should, tor each 
I oB'ence, puy five abillings^ The llestoration may bo 
said to have inducted the cecoud period of the EugUah 
drama, Charles II., who in his exile imbibed French 
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tastes, broupht with him to IlDRland a relish for the erer drapery is used, it should be so contrirod 13)^ it 
beauties of the Freaoh Btage. Ihyden, Howard, and may giro expression to the form of the dgore« aad aid 
the authors of the day, fostered tius taste, and heroic in explaining the story that the sculptor wishes to edn- 
ulays were applauded by both the court and city. The vey to us iu connection with his work. Manjr wiQ vo* 
iievoie play was a forced and unnatural mixture of member the wonderful and exquisite manner in whioli 
French eentiment, English noise and bustle, stilted dia- the light dmperr was treated that was thrown over tbo 
logues, drums, and processions. The heroes and he- head of the ** Veiled Figure,*' by Monti, that was 
romes were all of one exactly virtuous pattern ; valour exhibited in the Austrian court in the Great Eiblbip 
was entirely refined, and love of the most impossi bio iionofisni. 

purity. At the same time, comedy deserted delineation Duastici*, drSn'-tikB (Gr. draifikot, aotivo, bris3c» 
of character and construction of pl<it, and endeavoured from r/r<io, 1 eilcct ) , is a term gcnorally applied to sncII 
toshhieouly iu dialogue. The atmosphere of aheentious nietUuines as uro very violent in tbeir ootion,partioa- 
court infected the stage ; and iiuthurs strove by a sue- lurly us purgatives ; such as croton oil, jalap, £c« 
cession of smart jest sand loose epigrams to amuse the l)RAUtiHT, dnr/? (Ang.-Sax.), a teebuioaf terming 
wits of the town rather than to point a moral or wing a in Mar, to exjiress the depth of water iu whioh a ship 
satirical truth. Tim dnice of UucKingham'sfainoiiH sati. ran float ; thus, if a vessel requires twelve feet of water 
rical burlesque of ** The Uehearsal'* exhibited the uh- to enatile her to float, she is said to draw twelve feet, 
sueditiesof the two French schools of art, and tragedy In order that her draught may bo easily known, it k 
and oomody retraced their steps. About this time ac- marked on the stem and stern-post, 
tresses first appeared upon llie stage, Eefore tho Kes- Dbaugiit (Lat. kauaftis) is a liquid form of medicino 
toration tho eharacters of uroutiii had been played bv inteinled to be taken at ouco, or nt a draught; whenoa 
boys and young men. It is to this introduotum that its immn. 

we owe tlio brilliant display of passionate tenderness Duavuiits, a game played by two persona on a board 
evinced in tho lemnlo characters of Otway, and, similar to that uhoiI in ploying chess. Each player 
despite some rant and fiisliHU, of Leo. Tho iHth een- has a set of twcUe pieces, which consist of small round 
tury ushered in genteel enmedy, sn entertuinment that flat di!«ks, miide of viood or ivory : one set is black and 
exhibited the foibles of tho higher classes; comedy the other wliite. The pieces must nil be placed on the 
of intrigue, in which plots and surjirisea succeed each same colour, in nltcrmito fours m the first throe cows, 
other ; and Englisii opera. (Nee <Jpi:ua.) To Gur- before each player. The piece's lunst only move one 
rick the stage is indebted for u re\i\al of the plays square at a tune, diagonally aud forwards. Ifunoppo* 
of Bhakspero; and to Sheridan tor a description of eciit’s piece ntunds in llie way, tbero is no retreat, — 
comedy, that, to the pcilish and nit of the nuthorsof tho pla3'er must either adiunco or t.iLo his iidvcrsary'a 
the Congreve oiid Farquhnr school, added humorous piece. A piece can onlv be taken, however, when, 
and characteristic dialogue. George Column the elder there is a vacant square diiTclly behind it ; tho attack- 
nad George Colman tho younger both confrihuted nd- tug piece is lifted over und pluocd on tliis vacant square, 
mirablo comedies to the rich rt'pc'rlory of the dranm; while the piece leaped over is removed from tho board, 
and Maturin, Lord B^’ron, Coleridge, mid Joanna The object of the ganio is either to take all tbo udver- 
IfailUe, wore (ho authors of tho tragedies produced in sary's pieces, or to hem them in so that lie eniinot play, 
thecarlv part of the present century. ThetwoKcm- The game increases in interest towards the close, us 
bios and. Mrs. Hiddona, Fdinund Kean, Clmrles Young, those pieces that reach a vacant tquaro on tho adver* 
aud Bliss (V^'eil, were of the flame era, one of tho most aari'afli’Ht line become that is, tlioir power is 

brilliant of which the English singe cau boast. The doubled, and they can move backward or forward to 
last attempt to maintain a high school of tragic art all parts of tho hoard. The game of draughts does not 
was made by Mr. Macroady, at IJriiry Lane, in ist2. require so much science as cJieus, but is a favourilo 
The events of the last Utry years are not matters of recreation with a great number of people. In Franoo 
history, therefore wc shall not dwell upon them. At the game is culled lea iJamea ^ prohMy on aceouut of 
Iiresent, English literature wunhl seem to liare nban- its haiingbeeu alwavs very popular with ladies, 
doned tho drama, lor our stage is almost entirely oc- DRAVQiiTaTUAir, drafta’-mun (Ang -Bax.), one who is 
cupiod by tninslatioiis from the Frcnrh, 'J'he ]mbl:c skilled m tho use of the pencil. Amculiauicaldrauubta- 
have ooutriieted a taste for the morbid, the speclrul. man is one w’lio i.s skilful in making drawings or ma- 
und the horrible, united to illusions of the eye ami cbincry, dinf^iuns, maps, and plans, in whiuhthouso 
mechanical conirivam'e. The causes for this fleohuo of mathematical instruments is involved, 
are many; but it cannot bo aupponed that iit a time PitAwnACjr, drowV/dk (Arig.-Kax.), in Com., if A 
when theatres are more sueoessful spocuhiiicii.s in term used to signift jbe sum paid back by government 
A commercial point of view limn e\er, a taste so low upon eertnin classes of goods exported, on which dutj 
can be long snstained. Thenetors deplore theeveroise bcisrlrendy been paid. Tho object of this is, obviously, 
of the various arts lhat now prove so attractive; and to enable the ex]>orler to compete in the foreign mar- 
therocanbe no doubt that, nithough many manugers krton an equal footing with those of other natioos. 
of theatres may realize large fortunes, the degrudiu ion If the amount of drawback exceeds the sum paid aa 
of the art of acting will be the nnturul result of tlic dutj', then it partakes of the nature of a bounty (wbleh 
unhealthy oxcitenient.s that now pander to a depraved aer). Tho general principle of drawbacks is not 
pojmlartaste.—iii'r/'. Art. iTrama, by bir Walter Scott, objcctioimble, though they mar l>e ao in partioular 
in £netfeiopiFdifj JitHtttinnra. cases. *' To allow," says Adam Smith, *' the merdmat 

DsASiAUB Fi:»so.va'., drnm'-if-tia fyer-ao'-nB (Lat.), to draw back, upon exportation, either whole or a 
the ▼ttrions ].ierson.if.,('a iutrodne^'d in tho eoiirso of a part of whatever excise or inland dutjr if imposed upon 
drama, or tho actors representing tho cboractcra iu doirestiu industry, can never occasion the czportauon 
A play. of a greater quuniity of goods than what wpold have 

Dsapbbt, droi'-pe-re (Vr. drapf clolh), in Sculp. — been exported had no duty been imposed.** Suehan- 
The proper treatment of drapery thrown about any couragements *' tend not to overturu that balanoo 
fleare executed in piaster or marble is attended with which naturally establishef itself among all the various 
dnlcalty, and requires considerable skill on tlie part employments of the society, but to binder it being 
of the artist and modeller. It must be allowed, that overturned by the duty.'* Goods on whicK drawbaok 
the costume of the present day is peculiarly unsuited is to be claimed require to bo examined and oertiOed 
for representation in the above materials; but, in by a revenue officer, on whose oertifleate a debenture 
many cases, additional cfl'cct is given to tlie figure, and is granted, entitling tho owner to reoeivethe drawback, 
the Btoi 7 is conveyed to us iu a more striking manner, Ko drawback is given on damaged or decayed goods, 
by the addition o? a little draueiy thrown around tJie Dbawhrzogb, draw'^tif (Ang.-&x.), a moval^ 
nude form, the folds of which are carefully arranged bridge, that was attached to old baronial oasUes, to 
and skiUhlly disposed to soit the oircnmstances under enable persons to cross the moot and gain oocess to the 
wfaieh the figure is reprosented. Thus, a short gar- oastleyard. ItisaLsonaedtoaiBbrimesnsofeiitraBeo 
ment girt roond tho waist of a mnniog figero, allowing to fortresses and oitsdels over tho main ditel^ being 
the contour of the fore port of the thigh and knee, fastened by hinges to the scan of the dltdi in oont of 
oud streaming out behind, gives additional force to the the main gateway, and raised and lowered by chains 
action by exhibiting the influence of the wind on the attached to the end that rests on tho cooutorscarp. 
fisfwro, which is supposed to be in rapid motion. When- which pass over pulleys, and are wound and ouwound 
Gjl 
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hy nieoni of a windlass. Besides this kind of bridge, | 
which is sometimes termed a lilUng bridce, there are 
two other sorts, called turning or swivel uridges, and 
rolling bridges. The turning bridge mores in an hori* 
zootul plane on a pivot, which secures one end of it to 
the pier on which it rests ; the other end takes the 
form of an arc of a circle, and works on small rollers, 
that run on an iron rail to lessen the friction. The 
rolling bridgp travels on rollers I'or the same purpose, 
and » moved backwards and forwards by a wheel 
which works in a rack ; these are often used to span a 
unace in the centre of a bridge of some length over a 
tidal river, to admit of the passage of masted vessels. 

l)Bawiiro, drai&’ing (Ang.*Siiz.)i the art of de- 
lineating objects in ouilino on a fiat surface, with- 
out reference to light and shadow, in the jirimary 
acceptation of the word, which, in a more extended 
Bonne, is also taken to signify any finished work of art, 
with all the necessary effects of light and shade, exe- 
cuted ill pencil, crayon, Indian ink, sepia, water- 
colours, and in pen-and-ink, after the manner of an 
etching. Bat to return to the primary meaning of the 
word. It is by his skill in outline that the productions 
of un artist are chiefly marked. A work that in faulty 
in drawing, however excellent the manipulutinn may 
be, is of little worth, and is unsatisfactory to the eye. 
Good drawing is characterized by power, freedom, 
grace, and accnracy, and these qualities can only bo 
acquired by study and constant practice. Sketching, 
orlandHcape-drawing, is perhupa less diflloult than any 
other brunch of the art, because its imperfections can 
be less readily detected ; but it is a far more difficult 
task to delineate the human figure, and, b\' a few bold 
strokes, to produce out lines which present such ex- 
pression, combined with freedom of treatment, ns those 
Iromtlio poncilofFlaxinnn,ltotZ8ch,nudJuliuBSchtu>rr. 
The stuiYent wlm would excel in the rciiresontntion of 
the human form must carefully study the aiintomy of 
the figure, the construction of the skeleton .thofune- 
tions and positions ./>f the muscles, and tfie varied 
workings of thosa of the face which serve to indicate 
the various passions and emolions of the nuiid. To 
attain correctness in landscnpc-drnwing, a knowledge 
of perspective is indianoiisiible, the first principles of 
which are explained elsewhere. (See PKasriccTirK.) 
Without a knowledge of this most inqHirtant branch 
of the art, no representation of laudscupo scenery or 
objects which present geometrical forms can bo cor- 
rectly expressed ; and it is equally necessary to attain 
a correct method of rendering the lights and shadows 
of a picture, which are entirely regulated and defined 
by certain rules of perspective. Tlie apparatus re- 
quired by a beginner consists of a drawiim-board made 
of a piece of deal or mahogany, claropca at the edges 
by pieces of which the gram runs in a contrary direc- 
tion, toprercDtit from warping: some pencils, india- 
rubber, a T square, and a box of simple mathematical 
iustruments. The paper niav be damped and pasted 
to the edges of the drawing-board, and then allowed 
to dry, when it will be found to present a beautifully 
smooth and even surface, or it mav be fastened to it 
with small pins that have broad fiat heads uiid are 
known ns drawing-pins. After practising nt the form- 
ation of elementary figures, such as straight lines, 
curves, rectangles, triangles, circles, and ollinses or 
ovals, there are no better examples for study than the 
leaves of various plants. When these can be sketched 
with readiness and freedom, drawings may bo made 
from vases, cims, articles of furniture, and simple 
plaster casts. From this the learner should proceed 
to the study of perspeetive, and give rnuudnesa to bis 
forins in outline by the proper introduction of light 
and shade, varying his work oy copying from the fiat, 
M it is technically termed, heads and figures in crayon 
from examples by Julien, and animals and landscapes 
from the p^octions of Cooper, Harding, and Front, 
wluchmay be purchased or hired for a trifiiug amount. 

PaiWlifa Airo QuAUTXBiNa, an old and barbarous 
punishment, still m force, which is inflicted upon those 
who are found guilty of treason. The sentence is. that 
the prisoner be ^wn to the place of execution on a 
hurdle ; that he be hanmid by the neck till ho be dead : 
that his be severed from his body ; and that hw 
^)ody bo divided into four parts, or quartered. When 
ftauiles are found guilty of treason, the quartering is 


Dreama 

not carried into force. By a warrant under the sign- 
manual of the sovereign, countereigned by a principal 
secretary of state, the sentence of **arawiog and 
quartering'' can now be altered into beheading. 

Duawing-hoabd, a board on which drawing-paper 
is stretched, for the purpose of painting in water- 
colours. The paper is first thoroughly wetted, and 
then attached to the board at the cages. As it dries, 
the paper contracts, and, when quite dry, is found tc 
be strained and strctcliod regularly, and ready for use. 
Originally the paper was stretched by means of a frame, 
and by pressure from beliiiid : the present plan, how- 
ever, is found simpler and more perfect. The edges 
of the wet paper uro glued or pasted to the board, and 
tho whole allow ed to dry regularly. It is necessary 
that the board should bo so constructed ns not to bo 
liable to warping. Tliis is cffcctod by holding together 
the piece or pieces of wood by aii edgingof otherpiecea 
tho grain of which runs in a contrary direction. 

DuAW-PTiATB, a steel plate used in tho manufacture 
of metals, for the purpose of converting them into wires 
or bars. It is furnished with a senes of graduated 
holes, tlurongh which the mot.'ila are drawn. The term 
draw-plate is also applied to a metal plate pot in front 
of a lire or over i ‘ 'i front opening of a fireplace, in 
order to canso tli* to pass through tho fire, instead 
of over it, in its w lo the chimney. 

Dll IT. (iSVe V.‘:‘jiCLit8.) 

Dintius, dreemn (Du. droon, Gcr. traum), are de- 
fined to bo ** trains of ideas iiresenting themselves to 
tho mind during sleep," it frequently, if not always, 
happens during sleep, that while some of the mental 
racullies arc suspended, others are still active, and are 
busy with miniorous ideas which succeed each other 
with more or less regularity. Tliis is dreaming. It is 
characterized by an abseuco of consciousness with re- 
gard to external things, and an entire suspension of 
voluntary control over the current of thmiglit, so that 
tho principle of suggestion— one thought calling up 
another necordiiig to tho law's of association — has un- 
limitod operation. Tho subject of dreams is one of the 
most intricato and perplexing in tho entire field of 
mental philosophy, iind it baa nut yet met with that 
amount of attention that its importance demands. Sir 
William ITaniiltou believes that, whether we recollect 
our drenms or not, wo always dream." To have no 
recollect ion of our dreams does not prove that wo have 
not dreamed ; for it can often be show'n that wo have 
dreamed, tliough the dream has left no truce upon our 
nieinory. Many other philo.sophcrs havo held tlie snnio 
opinion ; among whom Kaut, who distiuotly maintaiiiB 
that we always dream when asleep; that to cease to 
dream would'be to coaso to live ; and that those who 
fancy that they have nut dreamt have only forgotten 
their dreams. The ))henomena of dreams also go far 
to proio wliat is now generally boliered to bo true, that 
different mental faculties have different portions of tho 
brain appropriated to them, and through which they 
act. One of the most remarkable features of dreaming 
is tho rapidity with which tho mind passes through a 
long BcricB of events. 'Whole years may seem to tho 
dreamer lo have elai>scd, and a multitude of images 
may liavo been successively piled up before him, though 
I the time occupied tborewit u is known to have occupied 
only a few minutes, or even a few seconds. Thus a 
I dream involving a long succession of supposed events has 
often originated in some circumstance that aroused tho 
sleeper, and taken plsco within the short space that 
preceded the state of full consciousness. The character 
of a dream is often to be traced to some sensuous feel- , 
ing or impression. Thus Dr. James Gregory having on 
one occasion gone to bed with a vessel of hot water at 
his feet, dreamed of walking up Mount Etna, and feci- 
ing the ground warm under him ; and on another occa- 
sion, having thrown off the bedclothes in his sleep, he 
dreamt of spending a winter at Hudson's Bay. Dr. 
Reid, having a badly-dressed blister on his head, 
dreamt of falling into the hands of Indians, and being 
scalped by them. We believe that many more of our 
dreams may be traced to this source than isoommouly 
imagiued, and that many of those unpleasant dreams 
that are sometimes found to precede illness may bo 
oocBsioned by feelings or lensations of which in ike 
ordinary waking state we are nncoascioua. It is in 
this way that iodigeiUon is so fruitful acauM of on* 
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Dreams 

pl«Miuit dreams. Of tbe fire senses. tonoU is the most 
excitable dorine sleep, and most frequentlv modifies 
the character ot onr dreams. The sense of hearinff is 
the next ^ and the least excitable of all our senses is 
that of siffht. Our belief in the reality of the scones 
brouf^ht before us, and in the presence of external 
objeors not before ns. are amonc the most curinus and 
important of the phenomena of dreams. Everything 
seems real and vivid before us. Pr. J. Cunningbuu 
attempts to explain this, by maintaining that tlio 
alliuity that exists between seiisiitious and ideas is 
greater than is commonly imagined, and that **all 
thought is objective and pictorial.'* cannot 

think." he sa^s. ** without thinking of something, and 
that something must bo thought nf ns outsiiie the 
mind. It is not onr thoughts, but the things wo think 
of, that are present to onr consciousness ; and thus our 
thinking consists of a scries of visions."— {Maemillan*a 
Magazine, IHiyi.) Bo this as it may, wo believo that 
this phenomenon cannot bo adequately oxplauiod bv 
referring it to complicated case of assoeiution/* 
na is sometimes attempted to be done. It is said that 
dreams turn most frequently ii])on what liss occn- 
pied our thoughts during tbo day. and that tho most 
recent associations occur more readily than those 
which are more remote. This, however, wo do not 
think to bo so much the case as is supposed. The 
death of a friend may occupy the ehioi part of our 
thoughts for weeks or nioiiths, and yet during all 
that time he may never onco appear to us in our 
<1 reams ; and it is only when ho oeiiscs to occupy no 
great a part in our thoughts during the day. that ho 
begins to appear to ns in hicop. It is nut ulways." 
pays Sir \V. Hamilton. **tho aubjccta that occupy us 
most when awake that form tho matter of our dreams ; 
und it is curious that tho persons tho dearest to us are 
precisely those about whom wo dream moat rarely. Tho 
mind of tho man of busincHS. when ho ia uwuy from 
homo most frequently returns in sloop to tho Noene of 
lus labours, and it is only, perhaps, some (iino after 
lie has again returned homo that tho beautiiiil acenory 
and plensniit associations that oe<'upied liis mind w'hcn 
uway figaiii recur to Ids tlionghts in sleep. Wo are 
riithor inclined to the opinion, that, ns a general rule, 
those faculties are most in nefion during sleep that 
have been least oxlmusted during the day. Wo say as 
a general rule, for it is well known that frequently* tho 
mind may bo so exercised during tbo day that sleep 
can only bo obtained with the greatest difiiculty iit 
night ; and in the same way particular I'ucuHies maybe 
so oxciled during the day as tu continue in action also 
in sleep; but generally a due amount of action de- 
mands a due amouTitof rest. But the phenomena of 
dreams are yet too little studied to enable ns to assert 
much with certainly regarding them ; and iuallproba - 1 
bility they differ very much m their nutiiro and cha- I 
meter in diflerent indivuluals. Jt is commonly said 
that nothing surprises us in our dreams. This' how- 
ever, is by no moans uniformly tho case. We do, 
indeed, often see persons thnt arc dead, or in a distant 
country, or witness events that have happened long 
ago, in onr dreams, and feel no surprise ; but some- 
times. also, the idea thnt the person is dead or in a 
distant country, or that the event is matter of history, 
also occurs to ns; then we are surprised, and we begin 
to think that we are dreaming. Or we find oursehes 
on some desert island, or the inhabitant of some gor- 
neons palace : we are surprised, and begin to cogitate 
bow we came ilierc. It is said, too, that there is u great 
distnrbance in the ordinaiy play of the emotions ; that 
W8 may walk on the brink of a precipice, or see onr- 
selves doomed to immediate destmction. and yet feel 
not the slightest emotion of fear ; that we may perform 
the most ruthless crime without compunction, and see 
wliat would in our waking hours cause us unmitigated 
grief, without the smallest feeling of sorrow. This is 
by no moans uniformly the ca.se, or even, so far as our 
own personal experience goes, is it so generally ; but 
here, too, we believe that the nature of the dream 
differs in different individuals. Frequently the scenes 
that appear to us in our dreams are of the wildest and 
most unreal description. All probabilities, and even 
poBsibilities. of time, place, and circumstance, are 
violated, and yet they rarely strike us as untrue or ire- 
prohablu. TUetc is also in ceneral a remarkable want 
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I of eoherenea in our dreams, and a complete hufongra^ 
onsnesB in the thoughts and images that pMS thyomolk 
I our minds. Sometimes, however, the xert reverse « 
this takes place, and the reasoning or imaginatitd 
powers may possess a strength nnkbown to them ill 
their ordiuary condition. Thus Condoroet saw in fais 
dreams the final steps of a dlffionlt ealcnlation that 
had puzzled him during tho day ; and CondiUao etatea 
that when engaged with his *<Cours d'Etude," he 
frequently developed and finished a subject in his 
dreams which he had broken off before retiring to rest. 
The ciroumstanccB under which Mr. Colerlo^ com- 
posed his fragment called *' Kubla Khan " have been 
described by himself, as follows He had fallen asleep 
in his chair while reading in " Fusches's Pilgrimage" 
of a palace built by Khan Knbla, and remeiuod asleep 
fur about three honrs, during which time, as be him- 
self tells us, *'ho conUl not have oomposed leu than 
two or three hundred lines, —if that, indeed, can ba 
called composition in which oU the images rose np 
before him as things, with a parallel production of tba 
corresponding expressions, without any sonsatiotl or 
consciousness of eirort." On waking, he instantly sat 
down to commit it to pnper ; but, after having writtra 
I so much of it, ho was called away by a person on busi- 
ness, and when ho returned to ilie task, the poem had 
vanished from his memory. Tho popular belief that 
there is something supernatural in the nature of 
dreams, and that frequently in this way events aro 
revealed that are about to happen, has been held from 
the earliest times, and is shared in by many well- 
informed persons in the present day. Many of tho 
instances of reniarkahio dreams may, doubtless, bo 
explained from natural causes, but there are others so 
well authenticated that we cannot altogether discredit 
them, thnt aro mnnifestly unexplainable by any natural 
means. If wo admit the testimony on which these 
dreams aro given, we are driven to confess that they 
arise from causes, and arc subject to lawn, of wJiich wo 
are ignorant, “ At present, wo see only tho partictilar 
interpositions, particular events, bclon^^ung to another 
system, which wo call supcrnaiural, which is governed, 
however, dou)>tlc‘)B, like our own, or the natural sys- 
tem, by general laws, and which moves, perhaps co- 
ordiiiutcly willi this to a common end, oilhough wo 
know not the laws of thnt system, nor to a conneotion 
between it and our own ," — (linglinh Cyclaptedia.) lb 
is, indeed, an interesting nueation,— what jiurpose do 
dreams servo in tho nninial economy ? Tbore can bo, 
Jitlic doubt, we think, that they exert a certam in- 
iluenco upon tho chararter. “ A particular tendency.** 
says Sir VVilliiun Iliiniiltnn, "may bo strengtheneo in 
a man solely by the repeated action of dreams.** 
Hreums," says Sir 4* Brodie, in his *• Fsychologtoal 
Inquiries,*' **nre, at any rate, an exercise of the ima- 
ginnti >n. Wo may well conceive that one effect of 
them may be to increase the activity of that faoul^ 
during our waking hours; and it would bo prespmp- 
tuous to drny that they may not answer some pilose 
beyond tins, in the economy of percipient and tbinkhig 
beings.** " If," says Pascal, •* we dreamt every nighc 
the samp thing, it w ould perhaps affect tts as powerfaUF 
os tho objeels which we pe.'ccivo every day. And if an 
artisan were certam of dreaming every night for twehO 
hours that be was a king, 1 am convinced that be would 
be almost as hapjiy as a Iring who dreamt every twelve 
hours that he was an artisan.** Hence it is of some 
importance to study the art of jirocuring pleasant 
dreams, on which subject Dr. Franklin has an easay. 
A more accurate knowledge of tho nature of dreams 
wonld tend to illustrate many of the more o^ouro 
mental phenomena. I'he analog between dreaming 
and insanity is very striking. There is the same wild 
disorder of the mental faculties, the same rapid and 
tumultuous thouglits, the same violent passions, com- 
mon to both. One of the most recent writers on this 
subject is M. L, F. Alfred Maury, whose work, "Ice 
Hommeil et les Edves, Etudes Psychologiquos sur OM 
Fhdnom^nes et les divers Etats que s'y rattoeberit,” 
Paris, 1881, is well worth the attention of any who oiw 
desirous of studying this subject. He made nnmecoua 
experiments upon nimself, and had a second person 
by him to record what he might say or what geatnret he 
might make daring sleep, and to wake him auddenly at 
I any moment that might seam to promiae a fiavontabb 
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roflult. Many of his obsarrationi, liowever, wo are in* 
ciinetl to rojtard as peculiar, and not to be {^nerally 
i-lmracterietic of dreams ; and benco we arc inclined to 
question some of the general principles wliii’h he do* 
tiucoe from them ; but it is only by tlie inultixilication 
of sueb observations that we can expect to arrive at 
such a bnowled^ro as to be able to distinpiisli the gp* 
uoral from the particular, the rule from th? exception. 

Drisdgxxo, dred'-jUitf (An(;.*Sax.), the operation of 
dragginii; or sornpiiiK with a net the bottom of seas, 
lakes. or rivers, for the purpose of bringiuf* up shells, 
&c. The common oyster is ulitaiiied by dredt'injj. The 
dreden employed is a buff-net, composed of iron rinps 
linked together so aa to form meshes. The mouth is 
made of ^lect-irun, midncts ns a scoop when the dredge 
in lowered, and drags along ns tlu' boat sails over the 
oyster-beds. Dredging has lately been much practised 
liy naturalists for the purpose of investigating animal 
life in the ocean. The into Vrofessor Forbes, by a senes 
of interestinff cxporiirients, wa^ thus onabknl (o hIiow 
that there are zones of anininl life'ccrrc^poiulinff with 
dilForent depths of the sea. The naturalist's dredge is 
of mueli ligliter oonMtruolion than that of the oyster- 
dredge, and resembles more a shrimp or sole-dreilgcj 
but it varies according to the botiom to bo explored. 

DaiLBaxiro'UACniNK, a machine employeil for the 
purpose of clearing out or deopeinng the ehannels of 
rivers, harboni's, &c. The moat eHci’tual uiacliine is 
the bucket dredging-raachine ; it is in tho form of a 
large barge witli an open hold. A long stage, in the 
form of an iochned plane, overhimga the side of the 
barge, having a strong wheel at ciieh oiid working nn 
emUesa chain. To this cliHtn a series of perfbru'iod 
irtm buckets is attaelied, each with a ah<*vi l-.sh;iped 
Steel mouth projecting on one side. The bucket'*, 
which ascend on one aide of the inclined plane uixl 
descend on the other, are so contrived im l<i ile'ieoiul 
empty. On reachiiigthe loner in heel, (he shovel-shaped 
moutn digs into the bottom, and as it turns round is 
partially lllled with rubbisli, and p.'iise.s upw.-irds to the 
upper wheel, Aa it is inverted while pas'*iiig over tiie 
upper wheel, it discharges its couteuts info t lie open 
hold of the barge. Every siic.-eediiig bneket on the 
endless chain continues the action, and the depth of 
working can bo increased or decreased by ch.tngi'ig 
the inclination of the framework. TIio more powerful 
dredgers, instead of ompt) mg the buckets into tlieir 
own holds, discharge them into other barges drawn 
lyi alongside, Drcflgiiig-machines arc workeil some- 
times by steam-engines, soiiiftimes by the action of an 
undershot wheel, and sometimes by horsie-power, — tlio 
horse moving round a circulur path in the barge. Sonu* 
very largo and powerful dredgiiig-macltines are in u.se 
on the rivers Tyne .and Clyde. 

Dnxss, drrs (from Ft. dr^.’/jier, to make strnighl), a 
term applied to the body -coverings used by nil but tlie 
most uncivilized human beings fur the purposes of 
warmth and ornament. In tropical climates, the origin 
(>f dress was most probably ornament ; but in proceed- 
ing from tho equator to the poles in.aii would find 
it necessary to provide liimself with clothing which 
would protect him from tho inclemency of the weather. 
Kkins and furs, and tlu>*e vegetable jjroduets whieh 
could be manufactured readily, would, mull likelihood, 
form tho llrat garments; whilo with tho progress of 
ciNilization, more complicated textures, such us those 
of wool, hair, Uax, silk, Ac., came into ii.sc. Tlie dress 
adopted ill difforent nations differs in form and in the 
subAtances employed, but in general is suited to the 
I'liniote in whic^ it is worn, and the occupations of the 
people. In most of the countries of Europe, iiiuong 
tho upper and middle classes, one stylo of dress is 
fidoptea, varying at tiniPH according to tho dictates of 
fashioa. But all the slight changes of lato years, with 
very few exceptions, seem to be tending towards a more 
simple and apiirnprmlc atyle of dress. 

X)naT, drift (Dan. dri/t), in Geol., a term signifying 
**that wmeh is driven;*’ os dri/l-wnodt wood carried 
down by vtvers, and driven by tides and currents to 
driven and occumu- 
latvd the wind. The word is often u«cd ns an ab- 
btfevftitod term fbr the Glacial Drift of the Ploistocene 
period. (S.?# Guacial Dtposm.) 

DRiti.. driU (Du.’drfWea, Snx. /lifWian^ a tool used 
tot ooruig hulea lu wood, metal, stone, bone, Ac. It 
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is formed in difTerent ways, according to the kind of 
hole it is required to make, and tho material which it 
has to penetrate. Drills for boring iron have pointed 
hcadn, with sharp edges projecting irom them, tliat cut 
in differout directions. Those for boring wood are like 
an auger or largo gimlet, or they are broad and fiat, 
with a projecting spike in the centre and cutting edges 
nn cither side : drills of this form are called rentrebih. 
These tools tire worked by a rotatory motion imparted 
to them by a cranked handle, having a socket and 
spring at one end to receive and hold tho drill, and a 
boss at tho other, against which the workman presses 
his chest; or hv a bow of steel, with a strong piece of 
catgut attached tn it loosely enough to admit of its 
being passed onen or tnico round a pulley, through 
the eeiitro of which tho tool passes. Tho workman 

i >rc<ses tho drill against the material that ho is boring 
ly his chest, which is protected by a pliilo of metal. 

Dkili., ill Mil., the generol name given to the ezor^ 
eisea by whieli a soldier is qiiiiliiled for his duty. 
Squad, or setting-up drill, teaches liini how to march m 
slow, quick, and double time, to go through his facings, 
and to perform eertiiin simple cvolntions from the 
halt nr when mareliiiig ; thcNo nre coiuhiued with pos- 
ture otere.‘-ei, called ex' -‘iisioii mol ions, which tend to 
give the soldier a goot. rriiigc and an erect niiliti^ 
llgiire. 'W'hiMi thn rcc, .s dlslIli^sed from squad drill, 
whic'h is taught to sni. d batclus or i-qiiads of men by 
a sergeant appointed for the luirpose, he learna com- 
pany drill, tiio manual and platfm c^^i'rrise, and posi- 
tion drill ; he is I hen eompeti'iit to go through aeonrso 
of halt. alion drill in coiieert wiih the oihor companies 
of the regiment to wl.u h he lM'long8„iind to proceed 
to aiming drill, judgiiig-dist.inee drill, and t'i'’get prac- 
lieo. Jn every regmiui 1 every ‘oMii r go'M through a 
course of settnig-up dnil in tlie i:ig. Tlie eourso of 
drill for each arm of tho 8er\iec .‘.iri’Kir, as far us 
the elementary part isenncenie l ; Jn.t lie* artilleryinan 
liius to uequiroalinowledgiM'C.'.'.n oiiil, and tie'trnoper 
must Jeani his drill on li>o> anil the snvnrd ever- 
eiie. There are nmnimls ol tin. I f>»r ein alrv, infantry, 
and artillery, published iit .a low prn-e by Me''srs. 
Clowes & Son. Punishment ilrdl is an c.xtrii quantity 
ot drill assigned to a soldier f.ir some minor fault, 
wliieh lie has to go through in heavy inarehing order. 

Diinns drt'-mry.t (Gt. driin iirrid), in Bot., a gen. 
of plants belonging to tlie, mit. ord. T^Jtujnoliacea. 
The b.irlc, winch is commonly known under the name 
of Winter’s bark, is obtained from a species of thin 

f ;eim3, namely, T>. Wintfri or o'nmiitca. It was first 
iroiight to Europe by riiptain Winter, after a voyage 
to the Str-ii^s of Magellan, in and was formerly 
iiiueh used as a siibsliinte for cinnamon, having sitnilur 
aroniatie and Btimulant properties; at presont it is 
rarelv employed. It in somol lines conioiinded with 
e.aiielU bark, which has been termed spuriooB Winter's 
Ijurk. 

DKJMxiwa Usages (Sax. drhtcan, to drink; Fr. 
timi/Pf usage). — From tho earliest times of remote on- 
ti(|iiitT, there have always been special usages con- 
nected with the custom of drinking. Amongst the 
aneieut Uehrows, the driiik-oir»Ting constituted one of 
the most Boleinn parts of their religious ooremoniea. 
The patriarch Jacob poured out a drink-offering on the 
pillar of stones which he had erected to mark the place 
where ho had talked with God. (Gen. zzzv. 14.) In 
the 15th chapter of If umbers there are special directions 
for the pouring out of driiik-iilTerings of wine with tho 
burnt offerings, to bo ** a sweet savour unto the Lord.** 
Among.<%t the ancient Greeks and Bomana, the pouring 
out of libations to tlio gods was an ordinary relinoua 
ceremony. TJiey were not only offered before Boiemn 
rayers, hut also beforo meals. In the latter case, the 
o<>t, before tho guests began to eat, poured a small 
quantity of wine upou the floor, as a sort of propitiation 
to the gods. This practice was somewhat equivalent 
to our grace before meat. It was also the custom at 
times to drink to the health of the guests. From usages 
such as these, in after-time, arose the custom of 
posing healths or giving utterance to sentiments before 
drinking at a feast. Among the Bcandtnavians, Teu- 
tons, and ancient Britons, such usages were costomaxy 
I at their boisterous carousals. Tlie Anglo-Saxofia were 
in the habit of crying, ** hH'* (be in health) be- 
1 fore drinki.ng. iVaesail is evidently derived from this 
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origin ; bnt it ia attributed by somo to an occurrence 
aoiil to hare taken place ‘ bctirccn Kon cna, the 
daughter of Hcoupst, and the British king Vortigem. 
The king was at an entertainment at the castle of 
!!{ongi8t, and, during a feast, lost his heart to the fair 
Itonrona, who, kneeling gracefully before him, pre- 
sented a enpof wine, saving, ** Lievcrkj/ntnff, wcuthtel** 
(dear king, your health'). The ines httl of tho Saxona 
%7«3, however, in use before that time, aiul wiia equiva- 
Lmt tf> tile “Tour health" of the present day. The 
practice »if pledging a guest before drinking arose from 
u Tiece8«itY f>f uhowing that there was no poison in the 
wine, or that there was no dung'^r to tho guest while 
he drank. It originated in tho 10th century. The 
introduction of Christianity did not at all contribute 
to abolish the practice of using the wassail cup. It 
began, on the contrary, to nssumu a religious aspect ; 
and in the larger nuinustcries, aniought the monks of 
old, the wassail howl was plueed at the right hand of 
tho abbot iu the releetory. It was banded round to 
each, and wiis culled Fonifum ChavUutit. In Tho uni- 
Tcrsities a similar cun is still jia'^sed round, called tho 
grace cup. In tho cliiiners gi\en by the public com- 
panies of the city of 'London, ul'tcr tho cloth hiia been 
removed, tlio mie ter and wurdena rise, and “drink to 
their visitors in » loving cup, and bid them all In-arlily 
Wcleomo !'* A siher cup tilled with warm spiced wine 
js then handed round to all pre.sent. Soino of the 
drinking-cuiis belonging to the priesthood in tho 
M'diMo Ages were of tho most cosily workmnnslnn. 
That ol Thomas u llecket is ftiill preserved ; it is made 
<'f ivory, mnmitcd wiHi silver, and studded on the 
minnut and base with pearls, iiouud the cup is an 
inscription, “Viiiiim tuurn bibo cum gntniio" (drink 
Ihy wiiiowith joy) ; but round tho bd, deeply engraved, 
is (he reatruinmg iniuuction “ Sobrii cstoto" (bo 
Tuoderate). The word toast, with regard to drinking 
n«>ages, ia compiimtively modern ; it originated in the 
practice of putting a jaoce of toast iu u jug of ale. 
.ireordiiig to “ The Taller," the word toast was iirst 
iipphed to tho drinking of hesUhs at Hath, lu the rcigu 
"t Charh’S TI. X celehrated bonutv of the time was in 
the large jmbhc Imtii, and a numlier of her udnurera 
svrre sfarubng around. One of them took u gbi5>s of 
v/ater from tho biilh and drank 1o her lieallh ; while 
nnothrr who was standing bv, half lipsy, od'ered to 
nmp in, paviiig, that itHhougli he objected to the 
I q (tor, he wfmlil like to have tho (nio^t. I'roni tiiai 
time tho woM uas applied to drinking the health ol 
nnv beauty at prisate parlies, and, in time, all s<»rls ol 
nnbjccts were tnaHlcd at public and pvivato iVatUs. 
Toasts also began to bo necompanied by cheers ; and 
at tho present day, at largo public banquets, toast- 
mostera are generally appoiideu, who not only gi\e out 
tho subject of tho *toa.*»t, but lead the cheers which 
follow. Many drinking usages aro connected with 
domestic crents, and seem to have been handed clown 
from ancient times. Tho custom of drinking at births, 
christenings, and marriages, can easily bo accounted 
for ; but the strangest usage of all is the prnctico of 
drinking at funerals. The wakes held in Ireland and 
aomo parts of Huotland Imvo been long mHinluioed, 
and aro still kept up by habit. They probably owed 
their origin to the want of cxcitenieisi aiiu)ng><t the 
phlegmatic northern nutious, and the long dark uights 
sn a cheerless climate. 

pBitrxs, drinkB (Aog. Sax.).~In order to dilute our 
food and repair the constant waste of fluids that is 
taking place in our system, a certain ouantity of liquid 
must bo taken into the system ; ana so necessary ih 
tUs, that one can bear hunger better and louger than 
he can do thirst. Water is, nndoubtedly, the imtiirnl 
drink of man, and, in a perfectly healthy condition, is 
preferable to any other ; but there are many others 
which, in certain conditions of the body, or thnmgh 
habit, may be taken, not only without injury, but with 
advantage to tho health, if only token in nu'demtion ; 
such as alcoholic drink.s. Much depends upon the 
purity of tho water one uses in the preservation of 
health, and the presence of even very minute quanti- 
Ines of earthy or putrescent matter may produce the 
most pernicious respite. Thus a very minute impreg- 
nation with lead is quite sufficient to develop all the 
symptoms of chronio lead-poisoning if persevered in 
fov « fi^cieiit IsBgtb of time. an excess of the 
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saline ingredients which appear to bo ianeonotis in 
small quantities, may produce amarkod disorder of the 
digestive ormne, aua through them of the eyateto 
geuemlly. The injnrioas effects of the nee of impure 
water aro also manitest in the extraordinary aa|Bn^ila«> 
tion of the liability to attacks of such aymcitio ^seeaea 
as may at the time be prevalent. For the puriKoa* 
tfon and preservation of water, numerous iugenkma 
methods liavo been adopted; and one of the most 
approved is by means of patent iiltars, in which the 
water is pussed through aUernato layers of sand and 
charcoal. (.Vee Filtsb.) Where there is reason, how- 
ever, to Biispeot much iiiiiiriuus contamination, the 
process of boiling should never be omitted; after 
which it inny bo strained andaflltered, ond lastly 
agitated in contact with tho atmosphere, in order to 
resioro to it its natural proportion of air. kEuch has 
been writ ten for and against tho nse of alcobolie or 
formentcil liquors ; and it is one of those potato Oil 
which nu'cboHl men are very much divided. Without 
going into the urgumenta ailvauced on either side» we 
may give it ns our opinion, that, while in a healthy and 
uaturtil state of tho hiimiin tmiio, their use hiay be, 
and probably ia, in some mcnsiiro injurious; yet that, 
Irom tho tear ami wear that most people have to 
(Muhiro iu the present state of soeipty, more or lass of 
uleidiolic liquor is iipcessary to maiiitiim thob^yin 
even the ordinary state of health. The quantity of 
drink required vtirics according to tho cumate, tho 
nut lire of the solid lood taken, and individual peouiiari- 
tioj. Most perHotis generally consume tix) much of 
liquids; aud this is to bo piirticiilarly guarded against 
duringmcals. By diluting tho gastrio juice, it prevents 
tho food from being properly acted upon. Ferbaps the 
beat time for taking drinlts of any kind is an hour or 
two nfler meals, as i.H shown by the degree of thirst 
which IS then fciL Drinking largo qnanlitiea of water 
is sometimes employed with beneucial elfcots in the 
cure of cortuin diseases. By exciring tho vasoular 
system and ils conneered scci'etiiig orgiuis, it tenda to 
remove ironi the Mood variona cllbto or noxious mat- 
ters. Onthc other haiul, a total abstinence from drink 
for two or three days is recommended as an effectual 
ntodo of stopping’ fluxes and of relieving catarrhs, 
inllummntioiM, and congestions. (Sro Cobn.) 

DiiivbbAvt, dri'-vur^ the lociij namo of aroeeiOB 
ofhymeiiopterons insects belonging tothefum. oi Ante. 

Dkivinc, Fckiocs, dn'-viw/JW~re’U${HM. dir^un, 
to drive; hat. /uriosidt, furious), wi.icb was a misdo- 
nipaiior by eomiuon law, was decl.irmJ to bo a statutory 
oll'ence by 1 (ieo. IV. e. 4, which declares that if any 
persem shall bo tnairacd or otlierwiso injured by roasoa 
of tho wanton and furious driving or racing, or by tho 
wilful misconduct (•'’ any coaehiuon, or other person 
liHvmg the charge of nny utnge-coach or other public 
carriage, the oflciider shall be guilty of amisdemoanor, 
nnil punishable as sucli iiy flrie and'imprisonment. By 
'1 & Will. IV. c. r^o, the provisions relating to ■tase- 
couches were consol i dated, and penaliicB impoied u>r 
furious driving, or other otfences against the act. Tbit 
net was amended by 3 Si 4 Will. I v . c. 48 ; 2 A S Tiet. 
c. 00 ; and 5 A 6 Viet. c. 7'd. The provisions relotika to 
liHckuev and stage coaches in London will be fi>nn4 ill 
I A 3 Will. IV. C.32 ; & 7 Viot. c. 13 & 14 Viet. 

C. 17 ; iin.l 10 & 17 Viet. c. 33. 

Droits or AnaiiBALTX. {Se$ AoiOBAlTT, Dnqini 
or.) 

DBOMKPtBT. {See Cabtbl.) 

Drouia, dro'-me-df a gen. of cruitoeea, ofwbfalitho 
spongc-ernb {Dromia vulflorie) may be tolcMl ■» the 
typo. The sprmge-crab is furni.ibed witl^ two tluti]} 
curved claws, ^ which enable it to hold iiiat to ptoooi of 
spuuge, medusic, Ac. 

Daoirr. (See Bbb.) ^ 

Dropht, drop'’§e (Glr. hudrope^ from Mop, water, 
and op»f aspect or appearance), in Path-, to a dioaaao 
characterized by the accumulation Of watery fluid in 
one or more of the abut cavities of the bo^, or ia the 
areolar tissue, or in both, independent of inflamma- 
tion. In a state of health, the emillariee, whkii 
ramify every part of tho body, constantly jpofto edt 
upon every sturface, into the moat minute o«is as welt 
as the great cavitiea, a watary fluid to fliofatoa the 
parte, and thereby facilitate motion and protoot £^iaiy 
th>m friction. Thin water; fluid is op 
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by another class of vessels, called the ab»orhent*, vbich and sjjsinetrjoal, hypogynoos, with a quinary arrange- 
Gurry it back to the general oiroulation. When the ment of their parts, which are persistent and un- 
healthy condition of these organs is impaired, either bricatc; anthers extrorso; stylet several ; placentas 
1 rom the oxhalents acting too powerfully, or from the parietal ; fruit oapsulur, l-oelled, with loonlloidBl 
absorbents being doUcient in action, an accumulation dehiscence ; seeds numerous; embryo small at the 
of fluid takes place, either in the general cellular mem- base of copious fleshy albumen. The 7)ro«erac«tt 
lirane or in the natural cavities of the body. Dropsy are found iu almost all parts of the world with the 
is either active or passive. Active or aente dropsy is exception of the Arctic regions. They possess slightly 
owing to excessive action of the oxlialouts, in conse- ncid and acrid properties. The typical gen. is Droaera, 
ijitence of increased action of the heart ; it comes on the sun-dew, the species of which are interesting, from 
suddenly and tumultuously, and sometimes can scarcely the peculiar irritability of the hairs on their leaves, 
he disoriminated from inflammation with serous efl'u- The plant commonly known os Venus’s fly-trap is a 
Sion. Xt is induced by Turions causes ; as exposure to species of Dionaa^ another genus of this order, and 
a cold moist atmosphere, particularly when the body exhibits in a most striking manner this irritability, 
is in a state of ])cv^irat ion from active exercise or Dion£a.) Some of the sun-dews conimunioate 
long exposure to hein. A labonrer ''has been digging a benutilul purple stain to the paper upon which they 
(perhaps) in n wot ditch in winter time, and he xuiusea nro dried, and also yield a yellow colour when treatoU 
to take his meal ; or ho has been unloading a waggon, with ammonia. They may, therefore, be expected to 
and rides home some miles in a heavy rum that wets furnish valuable d 3 cs, nud should bo exammed with 
him to the skin ; or ho has been mowing in the heat of this view by the pnu^tical chemist, 
summer, and lies down to sleep upon the damp grass.” Diiow'Nino, drown'-ing (l)iiu. druffn^r, to drown), ia 
The perspiration is suddenly onceWd, and in the course suffociitiou produced by the immersion of the body 
of a few hours he boeoroes universally auasarcouH. under water, or, according to some, by ,the exclusion 
Chronio or passive drox^sirs are occaisioned by defective of atmospheric air from the lungs by any liquid. Tho 
alisorption, arisitig, in some measure perhaps, from an necessity of air to life is well known, and any ozclnsion 
enfeebled state of tho absorbents, strictly and ana- of it, lor even a few mini ^s, produces death. I^'hen 
tomicaily so called, hut more frequently, chiefly, and a hiitmm biuug unable li rim falls into the water, if 
in some cases entirely, from undue fulness f if the \cms; it is not of great depth, .i< first goes to tho bottom; 
this venous replelio'ii being produced almost always but on account of theuv* in tho lungs rendering the 
by some impcdiiueiit to the free return of tho blood to Hi»ociflc gravity of the body lighter than the water, ho 
the heart; as tumonrs pressing on the great blood- iiianediotcly rises again to the siiriucc. The cU'orta 
vessels, oasiiieation of tho valves of the heart, ike. made by him to maintum himself at the surface dmii- 
^Vhen the veins are distended to a certain degree with uish tho quantity of air iu the lungs, and he ngaiu sinks 
watery fluid, the ontrunee of more of the same fluid to tho bottom, but s(U)nri«es again ; and this alternate 
through their sides is impeded or proveutod; and when rising and sinking may occur several tunes in surcos- 
rho distension is still greater, the aqueous part of the sion. The air which is exxiollcd from the lungs is scfin 
blood mav oven pais m the other direction out of the to rise to tlic surface in the form of bubhles, and wiiih 
i easel. I'Jie dill'erenco between iictivo and passive every expiration tho specific gravity of tho body is 
dropsy is chiefly in the rate at whioh the eoflectum mcrea'ie.l; the powers of sensation and voluntary 
nugmonts; in the one case tho liquid is riipulJy el- motion rapidly diminish, and the body settles at tho 
fused in quantity mueli beyond the natural amount of bottom. A feeble motion maystill be perceived in tho 
oxhattttion, in the other tiio exhalation goes on ns chest for a short time, but that, too, ceases, and death 
usual, but tho fluid exhaled i.s not tulcon back ngtuu ensues. Jn drowning, death is cllectcd by tho impure 
into tho oireiilating lesiacls with siiflleieiit Jaciiity. eondition of the blood. The impure or vonova blood 
^Vhorovor there is n slint sac, or wherever there is of tho sy'stem is constantly being carried to the lungs, 
loose and permeable areolar tissue, there we may lia\e where, being brought into contact with thp air, ita 
dropsy. There are certain parts, however, where it impuriiies nro earned oil', and it is converted into pare 
i.s more gonernUy met with than in others, and is hence or arterial blood. When, hy any nieana||fw in drown* 
ilistinraished hy niirticulnr names: thus, when in the mg, tho lungs are shut out from commimication with 
head, in the chest, hgdrothorax ; in the tho external sir, this operation cannot ho carried on, 

belly, iisfi/w; iu the areolar tissue generally throughout impure instc.irl of pure blood is carried through 4ho 
the body, anasarca. AV hen tho areolar tissue of a part system, the brain is immediately allected, sensatioa 
becomes dropsical, it is said to bo (edematous. Cteteris and volition rapidly diminish, and at length ccuso. 
piXet&iM,tho8opart8oftheliody become the most loaded The period during which life may continue in sub* 
with serous fluid, of which the areolar tissue is plentiful mersion varies in diflereut persons. In some instances 
and loose. In the treatment of this disease, the first bodies submerced but one minute have been found to 
object is toget ridof the prelomaturnl necumulution be lifeless; and in many cases recovery has taken 
of watery fluid; tho second, to prevent its collecting place after a submereion of eight or ten minutes, 
again; lor dropsy is generally o symptom or sequeuee Occasionally, animation has been restored after a snb- 
nt other disorders, and rarely a disease of itself. In mersioii of fifteen or twenty xninutea, or even of half 
active orfrbrtlc anasarca general blood-letting is often an hour. In general, if the' body has not been in the 
of great advantage, ns it not only help.s to relieve the w.'itcr longer than from five to o^ht miuntes, the 
cou^stiou upon which the cfl'usion depends, but it prompt use of the proper means will Instore animation, 
tends to abate the undue action of the heart ; in When the hotly is recovered after drowning, the skin 
other cases, however, blood-letting would bo very in- is cold and pale, presenting Bomethnes pktohes of livid 
jnriouB, from its enfeebling tno patient ; and as it fro- disroloration. The oxpres'iioii is usually placid, the 
quently occurs from weakness, or living on poor or eyes half-closed, tho pupils dilated, the tongue swollen 
unwholesome food, the treatment must eonsi.st of a and prosscil forward, and the lipd and nostrils covered 
generous diet, with tonics. In genornl, the object is with a mucous froth. The fingers are sometimes found 
to augment the discharge ol watery fluid from one or torn and abraded, and the hand grqspiDg gravel or 
more of tho secreting surfaces of tho body ; and it is other substances, which hiivp b^n seiaed in a con* 
ofton a matter of great uiecty to determine by what vulsive struggle at the bottom of tim wdter. Internally, 
surface or channel this ought to bo attempted. In tho epiglottis is found to be raised ; bloody fokm ap- 
some cases It is Wat to seek to promote this discharge pears iu tho windnipo and bronchial p^sages; the 
»>yW of the kidneys ; iu others, hy the mucous lining I lungs are soft and distended ; a large ({uantity of 
of tba mimentary canal ; in others, by the external black fluid blood is collected iu the right, and less 
sMn. Mmettines great present reliei ia afforded to in the left cavity of the heart ; and the vessels of 
thepattantby tanpiag; but it is generally only tempo- the brain are swelled and filled with impure blood, 
ra^t and can only sometimes be resorted to. The following plan of treating a drowned person 

DB^luO>£,drc«-e-riii'.«i>.0(Gr.droseros,dewy),the was proposed, uv th6 late I)r. Marsh^ IMl iu 
»uu-dow fam-j 0 nut- (wd. of dicotyledonous plants in 1850:— 1. Treat the patient instantly, on tbo spot, 
iif*??**!?*** bog or inarsb in the open air, except in severe 'weather, flreely ex- 

ptanta, Irequeutly furnishod with glands, and haviqg posing the face, neck, and chest to the breeio; 2. send 
wi^ata exHtpuiate leaves with a uircinate vernation, with all speed for medical aid and for articles of 
fmiwles, when young, cueinate; flowers regular dothing, blankets, &c.i 3. place the phtioDt gent^ 
656 
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on the faoe, with one arm under the forehend, to that 
nny fluids may flow from the throat and mouth, and 
without Ion of time, — I. To exeift retpirafion ; 4. turn 
the patient ni his side and, o, apply snuff or other 
irritant to the nostrils ; 6, dash cold water on the face, 
previously rubbed briskly until it is warm. If there 
be no success, agnin lose no time, but, II. To •miYa^e 
I'enpiraiion ; 6. replace the patient on his face (when 
the ton{;o will then fall forward, and leave the entrance 
into the windpipe free) ; then, (?. tnrn the body (gently, 
but completely, on the side and a little beyond (when 
VMspiratioti will ocenr), and then on the face, mnkinf* 
pentle pressure ulonjf tlio back, when ea*pinitiou will 
lake pla^'c, alternately. These men.surcs must bo re- 
fU'Htcd deliberately, ’ eflloieiitly, and pcrseverinffly, i 
/iiiteen times in the minute only. MoHnwhile, 111. 
To induce cireulaiton and etarmth^ continuing these 
ineasurcs, 7. rub the iyuhs tinu'arde with firm jirossure 
:ind with energy, using hanilltcrehiera, &c., for towels; 
y. replace the patient's wet clothing l^v aiieh other 
covering ua can be instuiitly procuren, ouch bystander 
.‘supplying a coat, wa:.steoat, ka. “ Tboso riilea," says 
!>r. Hull, “are IoutkIpiIou phyaiology ; and whilst they 
comprise nil that can be iluuo inunediutoly for the 
patient, o\cltid(Mill apparatus, gui\iini$m, the warm 
liath, &c., as uscles?, not to SMy injurious, wt^peeially 
the last of these, uud all loss of liuio iii removal, &c.*, 
as fatal." 

Dri70, drufl (Tr. drogue), a terra applied to those 
suhsteiu'cs used in meduMiie sold by the druggist 
.'iiid compoiindod by upothecarica according to the 
lirescripLions of iihysici.ius and surpeons. The pro- 
lessions of the clieinist and of the druggist are 
mixed tr»getlier in a \ory confused manner. This 
UMcertaintr has been' caused principally by the rub's 
established by the medical corporatitiiis, sucli ns the 
College of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, and the 
Apothecaries Company. Acids, nlkalics, oxides, and 
waits, which are used in largo quantities, arc manufac- 
tured on an extended seale m several p.irts of (Ircnt 
Britain. The term of chomist and druggist is, however, 
usually fvpplied to those persons \vlio rctail.und under- 
stand the ohcniieals which they purchaao from other 
parties who make them on a large seale. A book has 
lioon lately publislicti by Dr. Monnmuly, under the title 
of “The Commercial llutulliook of Clicrniciil Analysis : " 
this work is intended to alVord aid m the detection of 
fraud in tliomaiiurai'ture of lood, driig'i, and chcniicahi. 
The subject upon winch it treats is of especial impor- 
tance to provincial druggists. Tlii» dilicrcnt siibstanees 
are olpliabetieally urranged. The following remarks 
show the usefulness of such a work “ Country drug- 
gists form a class of persons to whom this work would 
1)0 very serviceable ; for although there are, of eourse, 
liigbly creditable, exceptions, particularly m groat pro- 
V inoial tow'iiB, the bulk of whom are not diHtinguished 
for cfaemical, or e\en iihariiuiccutieal knowledge. Tow 
are capable of conducting an analysis or organic re- 
search, and they are frequently imposed upon by 
wholesale dealers, who send tlicm daimiged or sinirious 
drugs, which, if adnjinistered in diingerous maludiee, 
might induce aggravation of disease, and very probably 
c ause death." In 1 Hj 8 a new medical act was passed, 
by which the new' general council for]ne.d to carry out 
the provisions of the act is empowered “ to cause to 
be published, under thev direction, a book containing 
a list of medicines' and compounds, and tho*uiaiiner 
of j^reparingftthom, with the true weights and measures 
l>y which they arc to be prepared and mixed, and con- 
taining such other matters and things relating thereto 
ns. the general cooncil shnli think fit, to be called 
Jiriliak Fkarmacopccia; and the general council shall 
rnnso to bo altered, amended, and republished such 
rhormacoputia as often as they slmll ieel necessary." 
In mercantile language, any comiiiodlLy that hea on 
hand, or is not sRlcabie, i.s culled u i/ray. 

Dkuggkt, druff'pet (Fr.), a sort of cloth, of a coarse, 
flimsy wooUen texture, generally used for covering 
<‘.arpets, but in some parts of Oreot Hritaig used as an 
article of dothtng by females among the poorer classes. 
U.nnaUy, it consists of a mixture of woollen and oott<m, 
nnd in Beotland the material called drugget has gene- 
rally Ae warp of a coarse flax, and is commonly striped 
blue and white. 

Druggist. (See CnRUiST A2fi> Druggist, Puar- 

dir 
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Society of Ciikmists Airh Druggists.) 

Dbuids, dra'-it/e, a name given totheorderofprkMts 
which existed in ancient times among certain branches 
of the Celtic race, if notiOnong all. Numerous deriva- 
tions have been given of the name; but the moat 
probable seems to be from tlio old Celtic word derowyif, 
from de, * god,* and rouyd, * speaking,* a participle of 
the verb rodydf/tm, * to speak.’ Various writers havs 
ondeuvonred to establish a connection between the 
Druids and some of tho other eorlv heathen sects. 
Some argue that tho Druidical nnd Fersian religious 
were identical; otiiors regard them as connected with 
the Hindoos, others with tho l^gyptians, and so on* 
They only beeuuie known in history about the Ist 
century before Christ, iind they wore then chiefly 
found in (iiiul iind Britain. Julius Ciesar is the 
ancient author who lins given the eloarest and most 
minute account of them. According to him, they 
formed one of the two orders of rank and dignity In 
Ciuiil. They were engaged in things sacred, conduotiog 
the piihlio and tho privnte saerillces, nud interpreting 
all matters of religion. They were held in great honour 
among the i>eopli*,iitid n nuinl>cr of young men resorted 
to them for tho purpose of instruction. They deter- 
mined iihnoRt all controversies, public and private i 
deereed rewards nnd ^mnislunents; and if any one did 
not submit to their decistnn, they interdicted hlmfrom 
the sacrillues, whif'li, among thein, vrns tlm moat heavy 
lutnisIimiMii, Riieh per'^nns being nhunned by all, nnd 
deprived of all rivif rights and privileges. Among'tha 
Druids there was one who possessed suiiremo authority 
over them, who was cither elected by tho suffrages of 
the others, or, if )>ro-eminent in dignity among the 
rest, w us at oneo Heeled. They assemble at a fixed 
period of the year, in u eonseersted place in the terri- 
tories of the Cunmles, whieli is reckoned the central 
region of the wliolo of Gnr.l ; nnd Inthcr all who have 
disjuitOHussenilile irom every part, and submit to their 
decrees and ileterniuuitioiiH. They do not go to war 
or pay tribute liko the rest, being e.xornpted from mili- 
tary service, and having u dispeiisalion in all mattors. 
They are said lo learn by heart n groat number of 
verses; for they regard it unlawful to commit these to 
writing; and hent'e home reinuiii in training for twenty 
years. In nliiioHt all other matters in their public and 
private truiHiietioiiH, they use (Ircok characters. One 
of their leading (enots is, “that souls do not beeomo 
extinct, bill pnss lifter dentil fnaii one body to another; 
nnd they think that men, by Ibis tenet, arc in a great 
degree excited to valour, the fear of death being dia- 
reganled. 'J'liey likewise discuss nnd impart to thG' 
youth many tilings respecting the stars nud their mo- 
tion ; respecting the e feat of tho world and of our 
earth ; respecting tlic natiiro of things ; Yespectinir the 
])ow'rr and the luiijesty of tho imrnortargods. Vbis 
institution is supposed to have come from Britain ; -and 
even now those who desire to gain a moro Boourato 
knowledge of that system, generally proceed thither for 
the purpose of studying it." .^sto the amount oflcaow- 
ledge possessed by the Druids, we have little mrnne of 
determining. They unquestionably, however, possessed 
some kuowledgo of the heaxonly bodies b^ohdwhlt' 
simply perl’iined to the regulation of their, religious 
festivals, inasmuch us they computed the year t^lonM 
tioiis, winch supposes an ncquoiJitunco olsd with the 
solar year; and i arious relics have been found in Ite- 
lund, amoug Druidical remains, which are thought to 
bo astronomical juslruments designed to el^oir tto 
phases of the m'loii. At the same time, there vu not 
a little of astrology*, dixinntion,^ and magic mixed up 
with their purer science, lu their dootrino of medieino 
particularly, there was far more of lupm^tion than 
of knowledge. To a great manv pteate they attributed 
a sacred mystic character. The oak wat cvpeciolly 
regarded os sucred among th^, and in tha^k-groTM 
they frcauently performed their rites, dl^ring, oe- 
cording to some, their name from the oak. uoit 
sacred of all, however, was the mistletoe, which th^ 
esteemed ae an antidote Uf ell poisona, a care for uH 
diseases. • It was gathered at oertain seasons, with tike 
most formal and pompous ^eeremontes. AheoMfiBg'to 
Plit 7 , os soon 08 it was, discovered npoutlie ook^ the 
Druids collected in' crowds oliout the tree ; « w94tt to 
; wliite vestmebts ascended, and, with a knife of goild» 
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cattheniifl(J«toe, wbioh was received another etood* 
iog on the ground : eacriilcce were offered up, end tUo 
i ]»7 spent in rejoicioga. There were cortein other 
pluite which were regarded ne potent remediee for 
TarioiM diseases, end were carried about os charms, 
eewell as amber boads.u Inch the Druids manufactured 
for warriors in buttle, and which are still found in their 
tombs. A still more nowerful talisman was, accordiog 
to riinjf the serpent s egg. It was formed, he says, 
l>j the poisonous spittle of a great many serpents 
twined together. It was gathered at moonlight, and 
^terwarda worn in the bosom. Their pruloimder 
eeremonioB, those whiuh they celebrated in the depths 
of the oak forests or of secluded caves, are known to 
US only through the vaguest traditions, and in the stu* 
pendous but dilapidated stone nionnuionts whiuh still 
exist in some parts of France and Jlriluin. It is said 
that human saorilices were frequently offered npi upon 
their altars. They consisted of three distinct classes, — 
the bards, tho rates or prophets, and the priests 
proper. The bards were poets, not only of u religious, 
Lut also of a tnarlial and satirical cIhfs. The \ates| 
were tho diviuora or revculers of the future, who were I 
charged with tho cunduut oi sncriflcca and other cx-j 
teraal cereinonios, and who stood us medintor? or! 
interpreters between the people and the higher order 
of prioate. Those dwelt in the depths of the ouk forests, 
cumvatlng the more secret one mystic doctrines 
tbeir faith. They cxereiHed jiul.cml functions, and 
were resorted to in great numbers by the youth for 
iutruotion. When (buil was subdiunl by the Uuiniins, 
the Druidieul religion grntUiiilly rc(ire>i before the 
classic heotheuism, and, step by step, w.tlnlrew at firs»t 
into Arinerioa. luid then into (irent Untnin, where, in 
the time of Kero, it wss attached and mostly sup- 
pressed. It lingered os a public worship longest it. the 
xriand of Anglesca, wheneu it was linnllv drnen ont by 
the lioiuan troops, amid a great tleal of alaiigliter. 
Itevortheless it coultnued, nsn superstitious belief, to 
bold sw’ay for many y'eurs therculter over the miudt of 
the Celtic tubes utid their dcaceiuiunts. 

Dneu, <inon (Du. from, trommel, Oor. trommel, 
Dan. ttvmme), a iiiuaiciii iiistrumoi.t of percus-ion, 
suptKNied to ho of Onental invoiition, niui said to have 
lioeu iatrodiiccd into Western Furopc hy either the 
Moors ur the Ambiaus. Of <lrum« wo hare tin ee hinds ; 
they ureas follows:—!. The ia,if or Turkieh tlrvm, 
which is the largest, and consistr, of a hollow cylinder 
of oak covered ui chlU cud wuh icllum iasienec to the 
rim in such a manner that it luny bn tightened oi 
loosened uJ libifunt hy means of small cords or braces 
oeted upon by sliding knots of leiilber. 2. The double 
or IteiilM dfMsi. — An instrument iiiado of copper, 
nearlr heniisphericiil, covered with a strong lieuc ot 
oalf-skin, and standi ng upon three iron legs. They are 
always iu pairs, and are tuned hy screws,— one to the 
keynote of tho piece accompanied, auc tho other 
m umrth below. 3. The side-draw.— This is constructed 
like the- first, but genorallr lins a brass cylinder, and is 
much smaller. Withm the last six years great im- 
provemente bare been miule in the mnnutneture of 
sidenlrumB by Messrs. Key, Kudall, and Co., Charing- 
cross, London; and, since IS'iS, our iul'untry have 
botnaopplied wilh these drums by the ubme-mentioiied 
makers. They weigh three pounds less than tho old 
<mes, ora much suiullcr, of a huperior tone, ami tuned 
by screws Instead ot tho old straps and rofies. There 
bos also been a drum of this hind invented without a 
mliudcr, resembling two tiimbourines joined at a short 
d^Unoe opart by small bars ot iron, with their concavi- 
ries facing each other. 

Dbi;)i*&xxd Covur-MAXTIAL, the name given to a 
COUmU of offjcerH convoked in haste when on active 


— # to punish or pass sentence of death on any 
b®8 committed an ollenco which requires 
to be dealt with m a summary manner. The big drum 
used M *■ table, round w liich the officers composing 
the coanou asaemUed ; whence the name, which is now 
ap^ied to any coun-iunrtiRl lu-ld iu haste. 

Dbitv-Majob, tho principal drummer in a regi- 
raent, who beats the big drum, and teaches and has the 
general mansfiement of tho other drumnicra. He also 
reeeives ordera from the offleor in command respecting 
the drummers, and tho beau to bo given at any ap- 
tioifiltd tu&e, 

C.'8 


Daevna, dnm*-met, any man or boy bi aregiment 
who beats the drum, and in this manner givea furious 
signals to tho troops. {See Bbat ov Dbitk.) Signals 
ere given to light infisntry by buglers instead of drum- 
mers. The drummer has to perform the nnpleasAiit 
duty of Hogging any soldier who may be ordered to 
receive a certain number of lashes as a punishment. 
The drummers stand immediately before the privates 
on the muster-roll. 

Dauvusa, a species of cnackroach found in the 
West Indies, and so named from its habit of kerning 
up a continual knocking none during the night. They 
are said to attack people when asleep ; and this is pro- 
bably correct, since they have been seen to prey on the 
extremities of the dead. {See Dlattid jk.) 

DuL'itMOwn Light, drum'-mund life, a light of 
extreme brilliancy, the invention of Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, K.£., and used by him in the trigonometrical 
survey of Great Britain, consisting of a jet of oxygen 
and hydrogen, mixed in the proportions to form water, 
directed upon a cylinder of lirao. The lime, wMch is 
iiifiiciblc, becomce white hot, and emits a pure white 
brilliant light of such intensity that it hoc been dis- 
tinctly seen at u di.stance of one hundred and twelve 
miles. The lime cyl • dor is generally placed on e. 
rotating pin, as par f the erirth volatilizes from tbo 
intense heiit. The 1 .inunond light, or lime light, as 
it is inoro frequently • r.lled, is mnel; used in exhibiting 
the magic liintcrn and the reflecting microscope. It 
bus been applied also to lighthouses, but hoe been 
iibandonrd, tiio catoptric and dioptric principles upon 
which the illiiniiustors aro constructed rcqiiiring n 
broad flat light ; whereas the lime-light is extremely 
miniife in proportion to it* wonderful brilliancy. 

J)iiurA( r.«. («Vee Amtgdvlr.w ) 

Diili’K, droop (bat. drupw), in Hot., a superior OBC- 
celleil, tuic or two seeded, indehiscent fruit, having n 
Ceshy or pulpy sareocerp (^middle lavor), ond a hard 
or bony ctiiloenrp (inner layer). The pericarp, or 
complete cnvelin>eof the seed, is separable into its 
coniponcut parts,— nonu'ly, euienrp (external layer), 
saroocarp, ana cndocuru* Tlio dnipe is commonly 
culled a stono-fruit. Ftninides occur in the peach', 
apritiot, plum, and cherry. The irmt of the ijmoiul 
presents all tJic chiinicters of a drupe, except that the 
sarcociirp is of a toughiMh nature, instead of being 
siieciileiit. A numbei ol drupes aggregated together 
on a cominor, receptacle, as in the raspberry, form col- 
lectively a line ot cfrenc (which eee). 

Drtinci Oils, dri -ing oilz (Sax. di*i, dry).— Oile are 
divider, into drying anr. non-drying oils, according as 
' they become solid or rcniam liquid bribe absorption cf 
the oxygen of tho air. The principal drying oile are 
linseed, walnut, popp}’, hemp, eod-hver, and sperm. 
Those belonging to tuo latter clubs ore olive, almond, 
rape, colza, and many animal oils. The uses of the 
fnrinet for paint, luiu of tho latter for illuminating 
purposes, are instances of thoir opposite properties 
beng taken ndvaritiigo of. 

Diir-eoiBT, in ICng., a sharp, fine-pointed etching- 
needle, used to cut lino lines in a copper or steel plato 
without biting them in with acid, work produced in 
this manner is very delicate as well as durable. 

Duy-rot, tho name given to tho decay of timber, 
proeeediiig from the fermentation of sap that is loft in 
tho wood, and which is brought about by the tnflaeoco 
of warmth, combined with a certain degree of moisturo 
and tho ivaiit of proper ventilation. It appears in 
timber that has not been properly seasoned, or which 
has been cut in the spring of tho year, when tho sop is 
rising, ns in the cose of nuk-trees, which aro cut at this 
time for the sake of tho bark. V/liMi the sap baa fer- 
mented, tho vogetnlion of fungi follows, which spreads 
through the wood, destroying the fibres to such an 
extent that they crumble into dust under any slight 
pressure. To prevent dry-rot in timber, it is necessary 
that it should bo well sensuned, and that tho air should 
at all times have freo access to it. Various mtthi^s 
have been adopted for filling the pores of the wood with 
somo solution, to render it proof against destruction by 
dry-rot, among which may be mentioned Sir William 
Barnett’s process, br which the wood is soaked in o 
solution of chlorideof zinc, ond that of Kyan, by whieu 
tho }iores of the timber are ff’ilerl with a solution of bi- 
1 chloride of mercury, lorccd iuto them by tho alr-puAiri, 
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hal^uiaa, nearn ; opt, Mpect), in Bot., m gen. of pinnts 
belonging to the nat. ord. DMeracfte. The ipeciei 
J), aromaHea or eampJiifra ie a largo treo found in Bu- 
niBtrn end Boniou, from i(« eteni a liquid culled 
liquid camiibor, and Rcryttalline solid enbatance named 
Sumatra camphor, aro obtained. {Sta CaMrnon.) 

Dvalism, du‘-4il-ism (Lilt, duo, two), in Phil., is a 
term applied to those ayatenis which refer all existence 
to two ultimnlo principles. Thia doctrine was held br 
many of the mioioiu Greek philosophers, n ho regarded 
the universe as constituted by two principlcfl,— the one 
BCtive, the other piiHsive ; tfio one spiritual, the nther 
Material. A niythblogical dualism was held by Zero- 
Qster and the Miigi, who accounted fur the present 
state of things b> niaiutaiiung the existence of u good 
and an evil prlncnilo. The Gnostics and the Main- 
cha^aiis BubsequiMitly adopted this hoUof. Those sya> 
terns of philosophy whicu regard matter and spirit 
aEdiSiiiict priuoiples, are also a species of dualism, in 
opposition to matcrialiam. The term ihiuli.itu is uLo 
applied to a theory of porcoptiun. (See PnacEi'TiON.) 
The opposite of diiahsm is monism, 

Duiilin UKiVKnsiTV, ilnb'‘lin, was founded by 
Queen Klizaboih in 15t>l,and incorporated by charter, 
or letters patent, os a “college, the mother of a utu- 
veraity,” under the title of “Tlie College of the Holy 
and undivided Trinity, near Duhliu." Since (hut 
period seieral royal charters have been granted by 
succeeding soiereigus. exieiidina tj^e privileges of the 
university, and making such alterations in the Etatiitcs 
and constitution as were from time to time deemed 
rieoessary. James 1., by letters patent, issued in the 
eleventh y<*ar of his reign, after reciting, “that 
whereas raivl college, was, and was esteemed, nn utii- 
Tcraity, and had enjoyed and possesiicd all and singular 
the rights, liberties, and immiimtics pertmning to an 
unirerfity,” pninled to the provoat, fellows, and aclio- 
isrs, the privilege of electing two burgesaes from among 
tlieinsehea to represent the university in the Iriali 
psrliameiit. One of tliesn was taken dwiit at the 
Union ill IbOO, but restored by the Keform Billot 
In 1861 a royal commission was appointed to inquire 
into the state, discipline, studios, and revenues, of the 
university ; and lu consequence of their report, various 
alterations were cllVcted in the statutes. In the 
charter of louiidation the queen nominated one pro« 
vost, three fellows, and three scholars, in the namo of 
more, to constit'itc, with thoir successors, for ever, a 
body corporate and politic. The number of tbo cor- 
poration lias l>ecn increased Iroin tune to tune, and at 
present consists ot a provost, seven senior and twenty- 
seven junior fellows, and seventy suholurs. The pro- 
vost and senior fellows form the board of uinnagcmcnt, 
and power is given to them to alter, amend, or repfuJ 
all laws, rules, or by-laws, to make new laws and rules 
from time to time ; such new laws or alterations, how- 
ever, not to have force or be binding upon the univer- 
sity until approved of by the senate or congregation. 
The senate consists of the cbanccllor, or, in his absence, 
of the vice-chaucellor or pro-viee-chancellor for the 
tune being, and such doctors or masters os sliall have 
and keep their names on the bonks ot ilie college. 
The csbut ot the senate is a council, concisting of the 
chancellor or vicc-ebanecllor, the provost (nr, in liis 
absence, the viee-provost) , and the senior master non- 
regent, who is elected by the senate, iilvery grace 
must pass the oapnt before it can be proposed to the 
rest of the senate, and each memlier of the caput has 
a negative voice. The provost, or head of the college, 
is appointed by the Crown, and must he in holy orders, 
and a doctor, or, at least, a bachelor in divinity, and 
not less than thirty years of age. The follows are all ^ 
clioseu in the first instance by strict cxamiimtinn, but 
the seniors ore promoted from the juniors in the order 
of seniority. The examination comprises mat be- 
matios, mental and moral sciences, pl^sics, oIossioh, 
itebrew, and Chaldee. The nstem of instruction is 
Bupecintended by the feUowt, both senior and junior, 
most of them being employed as professoci, lecturers, 
or tutora. In fact, it was not till the latter end of loot 
century that the principle was recognised of having 
professors in the universi^ who were not feUows. 
Tbqy hold their fellowships for life, unless they choose 
to accept cf the inoumbener of one of the tliirfy-two 
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bencficeB at the disposat of the eonemr 
binding them to eeUbaer was abroiis&ed m 1640, 
must members of too Englislt ehuroh, and ^ |Ml 
lH>ond to enter into priests^ orderr exeept 
teedieue, two juHsAe fnri* eivitie, and twp (uHeimlidH* 
utigliei. The average auutial ineome of a senior mbfw 
rrom various sources is usually fhom £1,200 to 
of o junior fellow, principally ztom tuition, about £6^. 
The income of the provost is about £3,000 per onutWRa. 
The Boholars are chosen from among the ondsrgm- 
duates niter examination; one clave of seholotllnps 
being for classical, another for seiontlQo unit, fiohu- 
larsbipa aru open to all students being or becoming 
members of the estBl2'i>hed church, and are tenaible 
until the holder is entitled to the degree of amstgg of 
arts. Scholars have their commons free of expensOj^ ittd 
tticir rooms for half the charge paid by other stadenti : 
they pay hulf-fces, but aro exempted firau cbffilfe 
cliurges or i/ccrrmcti^s, and receive fhtra the eol^e 
nn iiiiniinl sulury. Besides these fonndotion lolM^r* 
.«hip9, tlie number of which is seventy, there are iUiSo 
nori-foiin>iuLion scholRrships, foiiodca in 185^ opibo 
to students of all religious denominations. Tntir 
('mnlumcnts itnd tenure of olficc nre the same n those 
ot the other Echolurs ; but, ns their name import^ 
uro not mombers of tho cornoration, and do not onjoy 
the miiversity franchise. There are four grades Of 
Rtmlcnts:— 1. Noblemen, eons of uoblqmeo, andbavp- 
nets, who eiiioy cortniu priiilegcs, the two first being 
rutiiled to the degreo of B.A.psr fpaeiatoagnifiast; 
2. tellow-commoners, who have the privilege of diniUg 
at the fellows' table, and who are ontiUed to the degree 
ot B.A. with ono terra examination less than pen- 
sioners; 8. pensioners, who form tbo great body ox the 
students; 4. sisars, who are students of limited snosM, 
and have their commons free of expense, and ore ctx- 
emptfHt from annual fees. Sizars are admitted annu- 
olly by exaniinatioij, and the number is limited to thirty. 
Each rank bus a dress pcciilfAr to itself. Tho mode of 
admission into the university is bv nn examination hoM 
once in every month (except l^obruary, Auguat, and 
September) ; those in July, October, and November 
being public, the rest private. The subjects of esam- 
illation embrace Latin and English composition, adth* 
iiiciic, algebra (the first four rules and fhietions), 
Kiigliali history, modern gcugraphv, and two Greek 
and Latin books. Besides (bo honour of “first vlaco'* 
at eidrsnce, prizes of the value ot £5 end £2 are 
awarded for excellence in sticcial branches of tho 
entronco course, and also for liobrrw. Each student 
ut entrance must select one oi the junior fellow* Who 
net as tutors to be liis instructor and jnmrdiattof hi* 
iutor«<d8 during tii.i l•4udl•nlic career. UndergradiiatM 
ot the first and spcond year are junior and SColor 
freshnicii; ot tho third and tourtb, junior and senior 
sophirters. I'hecoiiisc for oJi students is,— /bw^^ySar, 
mill hematics, Greek, Latin ; eeeond, miiUiematios,fogio» 
and metaphysics, Grouk, Latin; thirds logic and SMltS* 
]iliysic8, physics, Greek. Latin ; Jonrth, astroBOfnj^ 
etIiicH, physics (mathematical and expcrimcilitaf), 
closeics. Au extended course is prescribed for those 
who aspire to acadeiino honours. Eiinh teihi oom* 
ntences with an examination of the studies previously 
gone over, more especially those of the preoediagyeaw. 
Terms may be kept in two ways, — hv attendaoe* ttpOA 
tho lectures or by merely passing tho term eiaiRHtt** 
tioiia. Hence any stndeut, unli.‘»s he bo o seb(fia>k-ttiy 
prepare himself for the examinations vritbont rewdifig 
in tho college or in the city ; and on his beiimnpni* 
sented by bis ( iitor as resident m the country, noottmr 
academio duties are required of him. StadOBt* ot 
divinity, law, engineering, and medieine, however, ere 
required to attend lectures, and thevefoeeJitiMtfeiido 
in the college or city. There arowtbree oeademietenm 
m the year, — Michselfniis, Hilary, and Trini^f ^ 
two former ibllowod by aaliort ri^ee, the latter a 
vacation of three months. The nnder-gradnate ootosa 
extends over four years, when the sludent is promoted 
to the degree of B.A. An M. A. most be a BJL of 
three year** standing; aB.l>. mint be an M.A. ottmw 
yean'^etanding ; a D.D. a B.D. of fire yeara^ itwidtng, 
Ac. The fees for the mtraace or first Wf^yeir *re,-M. 
for nobleaien £60, fcBow-commoners £30, peoslOBers 
£15, sizars ££. Is. 3d.; for other hair-yeafe^,»oblemen 
£33. 12s.| fellow -comiuofiers £13. 16s., pensioners 
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SB. H«.p the eizara being exempt. Theie do not include 
rooxu and commons. To encoorago meritorious stu* 
dents, and to make some provision for those wiio. alter 
graduation, desire to devote tbenmulvcs to loaroiug, 
(burteen etudentships were foundod by roval statute 
m 185n. These are open to candidates of all religiotiH 
denominations, and are tenablo for a period not ex- 
ceeding seven years. Tlie salary, as fixed by ike pro- 
vost and senior fellows, is not to exceed £li)0 per annum. 
A. school of engineering was established in the uni- 
versity in IH 1-2, with rho view of combining the thco- 
retioal and pnictical instruction iiecessary for the pro- 
fession of civil enmneering. Dublin University pos- 
sesses a varj' coni plot o Btnff of prolcs-iors, whorj^re- 
sent nearly all branches of liunian knowledge | ana the 
profcSBoriul system hero is mori» Inrgoly coiidiined with 
vbo tutorial than in any other Dritisli oiiiversitv. Tin* 
total number of enlrunccs for the yearlSiiO-Gl wasSlO; 
being, fellow-commoners 9, pensioners 29o, sizars G. — 
Ilef. burhlin UniKenity CtUrmlar. 

Doojt, duk*~/it (Lab. ducatiiH, duchy), a gold ooiu 
very much used throiighoiifc the eurreney of Eumpe. 
It derives its name from the legend IoiiikI on the 
llrst pieces of the kind, which wero coined in Sicily 
dnring the 12t1i century. The legend rims : Sit ii/n, 
Chrinte, dufu», quem fa rpr/iitf Ounrfua, * Let that dnrhi/ 
be thine, O Christ, which ihnu ruloHt.' Alter the r.2lh 
century the issue of diieiiU incrensed largely in Italy : 
Venetian ducats were called l.( echini, Irom Leccii, 
whore they were coined. In lo-’iG, (jermiiny adopted 
the diicat into the currency, and shorliy ufternanU 
its USD spread over the whole of lUo north of 
ISuropo. The ducat varies in quality and weight. The 
ordinary diieut, which is curreni in ItiHiia, Austria, 
ilambur;;, &c., weighs fil grains troy, and has u inluo 
of 9t. Ad. sterling. Afuny Gerninn states no longer 
issoo ducats. The Itulinn ducuL is of less value than 
that mentinnod, tlio Venetian ducat being valued 
ntOs. sterling. The Spanish diicut is culled dnvado, 
'(mt is perierally culled a dollar: its>aluo m Dngbsli 
Juoney is 'in. 2d'., nnd it is nmdo of siher. 

UtfcKH TKITM, tln'-area fo'-knm (J.nt., you will bring 
with yon), in Law, is n writ eonmmnding ouo to appear 
nt a certain day in tlio court of Ciiancery nnd to bring 
with him some evidences or oilier things which the 
court would view. A jinrty in any caine or matter 
depending in the court of Ohanecry inuy bv subpmiia 
dne09 tenim require the altoiuluiico of any wiiness 
before the oxuniiuer, and is entitled to the prodnction 
of any deed, paper, or wTiling in his possession, cus- 
tody, or power. If the court, liowover, does not 
1 hink it probaldo that the documents will bo evidence 
between the parlies, the court will nut compel the 
documents of a third party to be produced. 

Dvcbaz H r.Mi*. (.W yKsrux.voMKXE.) 

Dnciiy, dntaV-e (Fr. dMc/it'), a term applied to the 
territory or dominions of a dnko ; as the duchy ol 
Lancaster. The court of the duchy of Lnncasloi in 
England is also called the Duchy court, ( See DuKit.) 

DvOK, ditX: (Ang.-Snx. ; Lai. ana :;). — The group to 
which the name of duck is generally extended is 
ebaructerized by greater breadth of bill than either 
the swans or geese. Their food is chicUy animal, 
whilst that of both swans and geese is in great part 
vegetable. A well-known example of this family is 
the wild duck, or common mallard (Anasi Uo9chti$),'tlio 
originol of all tho ordinary domestic varieties. It is 
found in all tho countries of Europe, but abounds 
especially in tho northern parts. It is nearly two 
thot in length, throe feet in extent of wings, and 
WQigha about three pounds. Tho bill is of a greenish- 
yellow colour ; the head nnd upper part of the neck of 
n glossy green, termioated in the middle of tho neck bv 
n white collar. The scapulars are white, barred with 
* lines; the back is brown, and tho rump 

•^ilwk, ahaded with green. Tho lower part of the neck 
jana owaat is of a chestnut-colour ; tho belly pale grey, 
b'K* are orange-yellow. 
Mike the rmt of the duck tribe, the mallards quit the 
ttorth at the end of outumn, and migrating southward, 
urme at the begmiiing of winter in large llocke, and 
spr^d themselves over the marshy wastes of Britain. 
In bygnno times, when tho tracts of marshland in 
Eliglai^ were much more extensive than now, the 
modUrd tras among the commonest of our wild-fow l ; 


and even now our fen ooonties ore patronized by them 
in such vast numbers as to keep the London market 
fully supplied in the season. The extreme wariness of 
these birds renders necessary much patience and 
ingenuity in obtaining large quantities of them. They 
fly at a considerable height in the air, in the shape of a 
wedge or triangle ; before they alight on any spot, they 
take several wheels in the air, ns though to reconnoitre, 
and then descend with extreme precaution. Wheii ac 
rest on the water, they take care to keep at a oon- 
siderable distanoe from tho shore, and when they 
compose themselves for sleep, some of tho company 
are always awake to keep guard and to apprise tho 
remainder of tho approach of danger. They are much 
more active by nignt than by day. The wild duck 
nsuiiiiy makes her nest amongst tho tall grass or 
rushes skirting the water ; but instiinces have occurred 
of tho birds building in trees. *' In Sussex, the nest 
of a mallard was found in an oak-troo five-and-twontj 
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feet from the ground j tho old bird w'fts sitting npon 
nine eggs supported onsoino smnli twigs laid crosswise. 
In Dcrhysliiro u gentleman's gaiuekeepor observed u 
wild duck llv out of a largo oiik in which the year 
previous had been a hawk's nest. On cxamiimtiou 
she was found to lia\e complete] v repaired the old nest 
and to hare laid therein two eggs. Another instance 
ooeurred at Alndely, in iStalibnlsbire. In this case 
tho wild duck took possession of u rook's nest near tho 
top of »n ottk. The drake was also seen to perch on (i 
hongli near her, and occasionally in her absence to sit 
in the nest.” — (Stanley’i; llhtori/ of JiirJs.) Tho food 
of tho duck consists of worms, molliisca, and aquatic 
insects, which they sopurato Irom the mud by the 
agency of iumellicut tho uinrginsof tho bill. In speak- 
ing of tho iiiallard as tho type of the true duck, Mr. 
Viirrcll observes, concerning their leading character- 
istics ; — “ JCxlonially they exhibit considerable length 
of neck ; the wings* are also long, reaching to the end 
of the tail; tho tarsi somewhat round; tho hind too 
free, or liaving no pendent lobe. In habits they may 
be slated generally as frequenting fresh water, liufe 
pas.sirig much of their time on land, feeding in ditches 
and about the shalloiv edges of pools, on aquatic plants, 
lUHCcts, worms, and occasionally llsh, taking their food 
at or near the surface; possessing great powers of 
flight, but seldom diving, unless pursued. Of their 
internal soft parts, tho stomach is in tho greatest 
degree muscular, forming a true gizzard; the intes- 
tines long; tho ccccal appendages from six to nine 
inches in length in the larger birds, and decreasing only 
in proportion to the size of the species. Of the nones 
it may be observed that the'.rihs are short, extending 
but little beyond tho line of the posterior edge of tho 
sternum. The keel of the breastbone is deep, afford- 
ing great extent of surface for the insertion of large 
and powerful pectoral muscles. Tho enlargement at 
tho bottom of the trachea iu all of them is of bone 
only.” In his first division of true ducks, Mr. Yarrell 
includes the sheldrake, Muscovy duck, wild duc]c,gad- 
wcU, shoveller, pintail, widgeon, bimacnlated duck, 
gorganey, and teal ; accounts of all of which will be 
found in the proper places. The domestio dock is 
duller of plumage and less graceful in form than the 
I wild. 'The most obvious distinction between them, 
however, lies in the colour of their feet ; those of the 
wild ducks being yellow, and the tame ducks black. 
The tame duck iocs not, like the wild, pair, and remaiti 
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ivith one mate, but takes the control of an entire troon 
of hens. Wbaterer its speoies may be, the tame dnoK 
is n desirable bird to hare in a ponltrj-yard. Kor is 
water indispensable to its esistonce ; **so Ihr from it, 
indeed, that, instead of being absolntely necessary, it 
is often injurions to the yoang ; in foot, they should 
never be ailowod to swim till more than a month old. 
Instead of allowing young dnehs to go out in the morn- 
ing to eat slags and worms, they should be kept up, 
einoe this food, notwithstanding their partiality for 
it, is injurious.*'— (firtou/ry.) They lay a groat number 
of eggs, require very little attention, and, with respect 
to ducklings, they may bo easily fattened in (he course 
of a month with any kind of pulse, or grain and water. 
fi^eeDacoY.) 

Duck (from Swedish ifujE;, a cloth), a sort of plain 
heavy linen, highly glazed, and of coarse texture. It 
is much used for making the smock frocks worn by 
the agricultural labourers in England, and also for the 
roueh shirts worn by workmen in copper and iron 
smelting-works and forges. 

DucsniLL, OBKiTHoitiiYircnus, or PuaTYrrs, duk'- 
lit, a gen. of mammalia, ord. Monofremafa. Only one 
species is fully ascertained {O.pavadaxHi^ orpanaiinut), 
generidly known as the water-mole in the Australian 
colonies. The entire length of the animiU, including 
bill and tfil, is about two feet ; body long and com- 
pressed, and thickly covered with very glossy hair, at 
the roots of which is a layer of waterproof felt-like 
material. The head is round and small, eyes small and 
bright, no oxloriial ear, and instead of the muzzle, 
mouth, and teeth of nti ordinary quadruped, the crea- 
ture is furnished with a bill like that of a duck (but 
broador;in proportion), and possessing small transverse 
lamina like the duck'a bill. The logs are short ; the 
fore feet have each five toes, with strong burrowing 
claws and a connecting membrane for swimming. The 
hind feet are likewise webbed, but the wob docs not 
extend beyond the base of the claws. The tail is strong, 
brood, and flattened, about half as long as the body, 
covered with longer and coarser hairs, and nearly naked 
on its under snrfuoo. It lives chiefly iu the water, and, ] 
like the duck, seeks its food among the mud. Its 
burrowing powers are said to exceed those of uny other 
onimal, fifty feet being no very uncommon length for 
it to run. It is wary and active, and by no ineiius 
cosily shot. Its roice rcBomblcs that of a young puppy. 

DuCEINO-stool, tlool (Ang.-Saz.), an appa- 

ratus of varied form, used formerly in ilritnin for 

J )uai8hing scolding wives. One of the must ordinary 
orms of the ducking-stool wius tho following:— A 
strong wooden chair was fastened to tho end of a long 
beam, wWch worked like a sec-sow on a pivot, on a 
post bodded into tho edgo of a dam or the deep part 

M 
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of a river. The woman was placed in the chair with 
her arms drawn backwards ; a bar was placed across 
her bock and inside her elbows, while another bar held 
her upright : in this uncomfortable position she was 
seeurcly tied with cords. Tho persona appointed 
to carry out the ponishment, by raising tnoir end 
of the beam, caused the unfortunate ouTprit to go 
over head in tho water. Dy pnUiug down tbrir cud 
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with a chain, abe wag onoo more brought to the sur* 
face; and the ducking w repeated, according to-the 
onorinity of her offeaoe, WMaetimee the duokuibitaol 
was oombfaied with a tuihbrel. A dackmg-ttooU’f 
this description was in use at Leominster up to ue 
year 1800; the beom was 23^ feet iu length. TnepvMS 
tioe of using (he ducking-stool coinnieneed in Hue 
15tk century, but hud almost died out by the dioae of 
the 18th. The cuuking-atool, often eonfoondod with 
the ducking-stool, was a difibrent punishment t it wea 
used unreservedly for men and women, who were filed 
in a stool at their own doors, to bo pelted and hooted 
at by the mob. 

Duct, dukf. (Lnt. dueo, I load or oonduct), dOBOtea 
generally any tube or canal by which a fliUid is eon- 
doigted or convoyed. It is more particidarlj used f& 
Anat. to denote the vessels which oonvey the fluidi in 
uniraul bodies. 

Duct, iu Dot. (S^e VxasFts.) 

l)yCT, AlIMBNTAKV. (OVe ALlirEYTA.BY CaiTAh,) 

Ductility, duk-tiU-e-te (Lat. dnctiVii, frons^deea, X 
lead, draw), tho power possessed by certain bo4|m, 
and esiiecially tho metals, in virtue of which tbqy are 
capable of being drawn out in loiigth, while their dia- 
meter is diminished, without fracture or separation. 
Among tho nutals it may bo called Ibo jproperiy of 
being able to bo drawn out into wiros. ord^ of 

the metals which are ductile is almost simiUur |o the 
order of those which arc molleahlc ; it is as ^Ibwi 
Gold, silver, philtuuiu, iron, copper, zinc, tin, lead, 
uickfd, pHlladiuiu, cadmium. Plulinum wire has beou 
produced only of uu inch in diameter. Glass 

js exceedingly ductile at a high temperature. Tho 
property is also possessed by other subslunccs { soch as 
gums, glues, resins, &c., when softened by moistaro 
or heat. 

DuKLLiiro, du'-eUlintj (Lat. dtisllum, Fr. duel)t a 
combat between two xiersuns, at a time and place 
succtlicd in a challenge sent by one of the parties to 
the otlior. Duels usually arise out of private quarrels, 
and tho general practieo ia for the party insulted to 
scud a friend to deuiaiul nn apology. If he reftisos, he 
is requested to name his friend ; and tho two friends, 
or seconds as tliey arc called, arrange the prelimi- 
naries for tlio eomimt. They also choose the ground, 
regulate Om mode of flgluing, place the weapons 
ill tho combntuntH* hands, and enforce conipliuica 
with tho rules which they havo decided upon. Al- 
tUongli tho duel is now of very rare occarrenoe, it 
in compnrntiioly a modern institution. Among 
tho ancient Greeks and Itouia’is no such practice 
existed, and tho word diullim niouiit a war between 
two nations. Afterwards, under the belief that 
God would interfere miraculously in behalf of the 
innocent against the guilty, judicial disputes wero 
decided through pt Europe by trial by oattle, (Sea 
Dattle, or Battkl.) I'rohubly tho duel originated in 
a belief iu tho same xirinciple. It seems to have had 
its origin among the Germanic iiations. Louis le 
D('>bonrjaire was the first French king who permitted^ 
disputants to resort to arms. Jleniy II. prohijrited 
duelling, on account of a combat lietween nis friend' 
Francis de lu Chastaignerie and Guy Chabot de* 
Jarnac, in which the latter was slain. The practiee (41 
dnolling, however, sti'l continued. Francis X. Openly 
encouraged it, and set an example by chaUeitfing 
Charles V. Beverul iueficctual attempts ware mean to 
put down the practice ; but to such an extent WM It 
carried on during the sovereignty of UenrylV^ thnt In 
the first eighteen years of bis xcjgn 4,000 gentlimenloafe 
their lives in duels, Henry was oompdfed br pcmoln* 
feeling to endeavour to abolish the custom by Mding 
death, in extreme cases, to the penalties then in foro^ 
He, liowever, did nut look with an unfavourable eyo 
upon dhclhng ; consequently, although very unlawful, 
it became very fashionable. During tho reign of 
Louie XIII. duelling became so prevalent that it waa 
said in Paris that no Frenchman was worth looking at 
unless ho hml killed lus man. Although duelling waa 
so common, the law against it was carried out. vrith 
great rigonr, and seveial noblemen and gei^nuni of 
high renown were beheaded for persisting in fightings 
Daring Louis XIY.'s reign, duels of three, Ibnr, and 
five a Bide were common ; bnt the king at lost enforoed 
the lawa with such lirnmeas that, for the time, daeUing 
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WM atmcMit abolished. 3Lhie.lltgir appears to hare CoustahUno the <3Mat» arhen ther ceased iio ezcrci^o 
beea iatroduoed into Sn^rhind about the tinie ef the oiril fonetfflM whidlk bad bitlierto foroed a piurl 
the ITcnrinan conqnea'u } JjHit it area prinoipallj In its of the dntiae,, of ifae Boiaau ijureruora or urucn- 
pablfo or judioini form. I'rivate daelliiiK area Terjr raiora. Tbei^ sveve firon thirty to forty of thcso 
preralegt In the reiipi of Queen Eliaabeth. It deeUaod dtteet or dukes, taa of ivhom were particulariy distin- 
daring the Coiniiionwriilt)i. but broke out atrain in the gaisiied by the appidi^ion of corner, or oonrpanion, in 
reign of Gharlet II. During the reign of William III. allnsion io the eioser relatiionsbip into wbioh they 
atteuiptB wer^ made to abolish duelling ; and in were brought to the emperor, by virtue of the high 
171S a Ufl woe iutTodace<l into ^larliament, but dignity with which they bad been invested. The iiilu 
waa throtm out, notwithntanding that ita objects oosirtr in late a;^ became " count." and then implied 
had been itrongly advocated in Queen Anne’s speech, a rank siiborduiate to that of duke, although it Jiad 
After the wearing of swords was abandoned, duel- previously been snperior tp it. (iSss CocKt.) Tho 
ling diminislied for a time ; but the pistol aeon early^ Koinan oonnts and dukes were distinguished Iiy 
began to tid ^ the jilaoe of that weapon. After a wearing a golden baldrioh or band, and tiiey roeciveU 
time, chance took the place of skill, and ghastly, considerable emoliinientB from the state, to enable them 
albeit absurd, duels wore fought at two or three to support their digmty in a becoming manner. Their 
paces, one pistol being loaded and the other not. This power was entirely restricted to^ their military oum- 
Bort of duelling seemed to reach its cliiiinx when the mund, ntlier ofllcers Imiug appointed to collect the 
disputants made choice by lot between two p;Us, one revenues and administer justice. The title of duke 
made of bread and the other conlniuing poison, from was presrrvcd in succeeding ages, and for the most 
this point dueUiugf‘di‘chrie(1, and has quite fallen into part applied to military commanders of high rank, by 
disroputc; in this country, indeed, It may bo said to be the northern tribes, who asserted their suprorancy 
abolished. By the laws of Enghuid,any man killing over the south of Europe in the latter days of ilio 
another in a duel, houo\cr fair it may luivo lieen, is llomaii empire. At the time of the c'onqui'st il wui 
considered guilty of tnurder. 'Whilst it was not lowkid given to persons exercising almost absolute and kingly 
Upon nafavournlily by the public, no jurv could bo ]>o»cr oxer large tracts of territory culled dukeduniH, 
found who would eouviot nuy one charged; hut the acknowledging the aiip>‘ >ri^of tbenionarqii.oi'wlioui 
case would probably bo dillu'rcnt at tlio present dav. they W(T 0 supposed i 'lold their lands by IcudiiL 
The duehi among the German students were merely tenure, by some slight and occasional net of homage. 
fenoing<nialehes with sluirp weapons; and nlthuiigh (AfeeFKUDAi. Svstem.> It was, however, no uncoin- 
aome ugly cuts in the fuee wore given and received, inon thing for the duke to cuter the lists with hiu 
they were never iibHolutoly dangeroiis, ns armed feudal lord on very slight grounrls of otlcuce, and 
seconds were always on i he alert to prov ent any serious Hiicecssfiiily hold bis on n againal him. Such n ere the 
woonds. &4voriil slniigcTit nddiiions on the siibiect of dukes of Sonutindy, Gascony, Aquitaine, snd Bur- 
doelUng were added to the Articles of War in this gundy. Their donuuions and* titles were horcitit.'ii'v Ja 
coautry in 1814 by the coiuinaudei* of the forces. iUl teases. Thotitlois applied even in the present d:r 
Partly through these, but more purtieularly through ti> the sovereigns of many ]>etty German states, sonic- 
iba increasing improvemeui of JCnglinh society, duel* times with the prefix of ** grand " or "areli;" tis tbo 
ling has oeaaed to be nn institution of I lus country. grand'diiko of Budeii, the duke of Brunswick, Ac. J n 
UvioxvA. du-anf-vit (.Span, dae/ia), the title applied our own country the Norman and Flaningeuct kiiiyi 
to the ehief lady in wailing upon the ipicon of Spain, assumed the title by virtue of their opntineutal possei- 
In a restrieted sense, tho termed is used to sious, acquired by inheritance or marriage ; butitwns 

designate a person holding » middle posiHou between first conferred as an honorary distinction by Edwar.'i 
a guverness and eiunpunioii, nPd upiioiulud to take IIL on lus son, Edward the Black Prince, wliom Im 
oharire of those young Indies who are luouibers of created duke of Cornwall in 1335; since which time th ' 
fipnuish or Portuguese families. title has always beluuged to the priuce of Wales fu.‘ 

Dust, dn-tl* (Itul. dueffo), iii jVIus., n two-part com- <h«' time beuiig, by prescriptive right. For sorao tiin > 
position, either v(H'.hI or instrauuMital, with i>r without alter this the title was striolly confined to pndws of 
a bass and aecquipaniiiiouls. To form a good duet, the blood royal, or to those who were very nearly 
the executioo shouhl be pretty equally distributed allied to the royal family ; but about 1>K>0 the digniiy 
tietwcen iho two pans; tlio niclodies BO connected, was extended to the Btatlbrdfl, Beaiichumps, and olhc- 
lnt«>raiiii^lcd, and dependent, on eauli other, as to bo families, besides those who could ciaiin elose kindred 
entirely inaopnruble, but at the saine time pcrlectly with the sovereign. Tho majority of English duke- 
relulea and conuinnous when heard (ogellier. Al- donis were conlerred in the reigns of William ill. auii 
though oonibiiiod hv tlie situation of tim harmony, Mary, Aune, and George 1.; but siuee the death of 
tbe (Hurta are not iieoessanly siiuilox* in their motion ; I liar monarch comparatively few instances have oc- 
an the contrary, il in hv varving and giving them oiirred of the creiitioii of a dukedom, that of 'IS'clling- 
IKmtrary dircotiiuis, that the best olVeeta arc pro<lu<M'd. ton, created in being most wurtliy of notice, luid 
DcraoNO, duf^ijv>uj [llaticora Du{fo»<f), a. luarino most honourably earned. There nro at present tweiiiy- 
auuctal h>'iungiiig to the herbivorous retaeca. Ju eight dukes of the Uniiod Kingdom, the duLo of ('am- 
general form it much r^^sembles tho manatee. Its bridge, a duke of the blood royal, being excepted, of 
length vanes from twelve to twenty feet. It feeds on whom twenty are English, seven Scotch, nini one, tho 
the alen which grow on Bubmarine rocks in shallow duke of Leinster, Inah. The duko of Norfolk is tho 
seas. Its aflectiou for ils young is romiivkahle; and if premier or senior duke of Fughiud, by priority of 
the latter can lie surprih-il ami captured, the mother creation; and the duke of liiimilton,‘'tho prcuiier 
rosy be easily taken. Its flesh is eaten, uiul e:dd to duke of Bcotlsnd. 

resemble coarse beef in texiun> and flavour, lii^timud Dckr or ExxTr.n’s D.vrGUTun, hA instrument of 
among the isluuds of the liidtuu archipelago. Kuiqieli tori nrc resembling the ruck iu construction. Hns^aid 
asserts that it was with the Kkin of the diigong that Um) to have been invented during the reign of Henry Vf., 
XsraelitoB were ordered to veil tho iaberuaclc. by the dukrn of Ji voter and Sussex. According to 

DvGp&TiA, du-f/u-e'-sAs-^, iu Bot., a geu. of plants B’lnckstone, it was never put into u^o. It was one 
belonging to the nat. ord. Amnaeea. 'J he onlv inter- time exhibited along with other insiruments of torture 
estuig species is 7). quHaremia^ a native of Guiana, in the Tower of Lomloii. 

wbieh furnishes the strong clustio wood called luuec- 3>uicr, or yoEK’a ScuQOL, the name commonly given 
woM. This IS e'ni.'lly use by eoueh-makers. to the Boy al Military A.svlum at Chelsea, estuohsbcd 

DgTfBI, duig (Lat. (,'kj, a leader, a gcMieral; Pr. by tho duko of York (vvho, by this and other acts, 
rtiie, ItW. dwett), iiu honorurv title given iu England to earned the appellation of the "soldier's fiiend'')at 
noWemen of the ln,;he->t rank. The term is first used tho commenccmcut of the present century, for tho 
\n history m Gen, xxwi. l.*, with referonco to the orphan children of soldiers. The expcnii ‘=*9 of the 
gra^BWS of Esau, tiiid prubaiilyaigintieB their position institution are met by a public grant made for the 
^ foiindera of families or tribes, as it purpose, which always forms a part' of the Htiuual 

emld have no pohiieai meaning further than this at army estimates. The boys arc admitted us vacasicie.'. 
utat esTiv period. applied us an especial title happen to occur, and are chasm by the board of 

m'nna to t.ie milwMry goreniors of provinces of management from tho numesous apiilieunts who are 
tho Jioman empu e aoout t w- v ear .>25, in iho reign of candidates for the benefits of the chuvitr. On quitting 






Daleiottsm^ 


the MYl«m th« boyg genemUy enter the ermy; bnt if 
they do not wi^ to do eo, tJiey fM nppreutieed to 
Home trade. Thera tms.also a aohooY fov the eridian 
daughteTBofeoldiarewbCheliea; hot fhishfee lone einee 
1 lean civen up* owinf; to the znifloouduet of sniOo of those 
who hod heen ednostod there. It apiiean* however* 
to be unjust that this should cxdudo the daui^htera of 
Foldiers who have -died in the aerviee of their country 
iVom participating in the advautogos provided by the 
state for their sons. 

DuLCAKASa. {See Sottinm.) 

Bvlcxiceb, diiV-ee-met (Ital. dolcimeSn^ from doirs, 
sweet), a niuaical inatrnmonl, moat nrotinhly of the 
wind-species, used amongst the auaient Hebrews. Its 
exact form is unknown. 

Dulsb. {See ItiroDOWiKiA.) 

Bulwicu CoiLCOR, was founded at DuU 

wiclK a suburb of London, 'ulioiit 4^ luilea S.S.K. ofj 
St. Psvi’s, by Edward Alleyn, an aotcr, in iri9. The 
original revenues only amounted to £600, but they now 
exceed £12, (KK), and maintain a muster, four fellows, 
sixpoor brethren, six poor sisters, twnhe poorschohira, 
and thirty oot-mombcrs. •The bnilding was recently 
repaired and much improved, under the siipeniitend- 
isnce of the Into Sir C. Iturry. It Ims a I'icture-gullerj* 
contuiiing s^ime fine pHiiitingS, chiefi 3 ' by the old mas- 
ters, and bequeathed to the college by SirF. Burgeois, 
in 1811. 

Duns. {See Dsax akx> Dum ) 

Duitn-llrtn^, dumf- 
helh, two weighia, gene- 
rally made in tho form 
represented in the en- 
prB\ing, used for pur- 
poses of exercise. They 
arc made of various 
weights, varying from 
about 6 lb. t()*2o lb. The 
centre bar, which is 
often covered with lea- 
ther, is grasped iu the 
hand, 



BUBlS-BtLth. 


Dub CIA T), Tnr, di/u'-sHs-rbr, a sutire originally written 
In three lK»oki, by Alexiinder Vopo, in 172Sj ho, how- 
#*ier added ii.'oirier hook in 1742. For o considerable 
v«riod ]*ope Inul sufl'ered Irom the nttnclrs of a number 
of critics «i:d detractors, who not only denied bis 
.veniua, but attnliiiled to him the basest and meanest 
of motives, rimhle to bear these attacks nn.y Uniger 
]iiitiontly, and slung to the quick, he deterinmcdlo 
srriks out in overj' direction at his antagoiustn, and 
tho Dnnoiad was the method by which he uehieved bis 
end. Critics, authors, putdisners, rt hoc tfeuue omne, 
winced and howled us tho stinging lush of his sstire fell 
right and loft among them, and wherever it fell ji 
drew blood. Ho recrimimite<i, and chustised in terse 
epigram and not over-delicate satire, every one by whom 
liA thought he Imd been aggrieved, und ininiorluiized 
liis antagonist ns he demolished thorn. Even now, 
although all the dramafie penontp are passed awsy from 
tho Bcone, the Dnnoiad can still be read with interest 
as a model of polished verso and keen pungent satire. 

Dukvb, or Downs, dunee (Celt, r/un, u bill, whence Fr. 
duneif ^^.dUnen, Vtt.duynen)^ the name given to low 
and almost barren hilLs ot' sand of great breadth, that 
extend idong the^ coast of Holland, Belgium, and the 
northern departments of France, und serve to protect 
the fertile land within them Irom the inroads of the 
ocean. They ha\ o been formed by the wind blowing 
great ^nantries of sand iplaud whenever it sets dead 
on ahon. A few kinds of grass, such as the Carex 
arenoAi or aea-carex, the Fegtuea rnhra or creeping 
fescue-gross, 'and the Antndo arennria or soa-reed, 
crow on these sand-banks, and are of material benefit 
in binding tho loose surface together. Those sand- 
billows are to be found on the coasts of Brittany and 
Gascony apd parts of Bpain ; they also exist on the 
north coast of Norfolk, where they are called devea. 
These denes have accumulated to a great extent during 
tiio last KO years, having buried bouses and the entire 
village of Ecoles sipcs 1^, and choked the mouths of 
scvpral small estuaries. In this country tho kindred 
lorm doama is p|>plied to any elevated and alighily 
undulating table-land of some extent • sneli as the 
Duwra of 0t. Austell, in Cornwall ; Bosom Downs, in 
(JC3 


DucjfdhMfttiiil Soalo 


Sorr^; und the Koiib and South Duvoa, iuKtht'WS 
Susseg* 

Dtnro-SBBiu, diHip>ft«^ll|(Aiig.<Btt.ja Iho Iwnuu 
of Certain of the JEmeaA«adn^ttvhiff, fortua Vf0it| 

OB or in the dung of other aaimals. T* — 
tiicttlly kuowuea Copropha^^ {Qr., dung 
the most part they are black, or black n 
some few are adorned with brilliant im 
To this seotion belongs the sacred beetla of 
Egyptians, the Searadaua aaeer of Linnttus i it 
auinch long, and of a black colour, Thit auawll 
not only found iu Kf^pt, but is met with iu tnw'sOttik 
of Spain, France, and Italy, nnd, as well os oihdr'iy^aaMi 
of the group to which it lielongs, incloses its |U[M in U 
boll of excrement, which it furnis by roJlintf 
stance by means of Us hind-legs. The sise tn the 1 ;MnL 
when completed, is much larger than tho togeot* faeiv^ 
Ronietimcs as much ns an inch nnd a half m diainatar«, 
I'he dor, or shard-burn beetle (Geu/rKpnsffreeitwiii*). 
belongs to this tribe, and is one of.ilio oomittOiieit 
British beetles. It is of a stout form ; less than Wh 
inch long ; black, with mctailie and blue rofletioM Oft 
tho under-BurfHco. This species may often be hailA 
droning through the uir of a summer evening. It It' 
almost impossihln to over-CRtimate the great 
formed by the«e iiipects. ^ot only do they hastea 
rcitioral from the ground of what'booomos more'qflbib* 
Bi\o tho Itniger it Btays, but tlicy carry the aSansitO 
nuilter to wliero jilaiits grow, and, by distrihutiag It 
in the soil, materially u^sibI their proper growth. 

Dunobox. (i%e Donjon.) ^ 

DvNxitns, Tunkbus, (ibuman DAynsts, or Bum* 
PBK, a religious sect of liaptiRts that originated ill 
Germany in the early ])urt of tho ISth centuiy, aho^ 
twenty families of which left their native count^* tind 
settled in rennKyJvania, U.S., aboht mO. Thwsrsra 
speedily followed by others, and nt long^fotnu^d 
theniselvos into a distinct sect, aud, in 1733* eetuhhshed 
a kind of monastic society at n place called Epbrshl* 
The jnenibers adopted tlie dress of tbe White jPriars* 
and rcecived monastic names, though they did liotlake 
any monastic vows. They hold the fundamental doe* 
trines of Christianity, npd acknowledge the ScriptnraB 
ns tbe only infalliMe rule for faith ana prootlco* They 
arc chiefly romarkahlo for their rigid adfaeronce to.tbo 
precepts nnd ordinances of the Now Testament, and 
do not oflinit of any iunovationa whatever on thf M* 
lahhshed forms and ceremonies of Christ, even to the 
washing of the feet liel'ore receiviiig Iba sacrameutit 
Their chief poenlianties sro with regard to baptlMn 
and tho sahhiith. They hold to adult bapttom, ,Mld 
administer the ordinance by triple immet^que Uad 
they observe the seventh day as the sabbli^.' vThcy 
are exceadinf»ly Bim]>le and jicnceful in their maiOlMb 
disclaiming violence men in cases of self-defend^-nlld 
Buffering themselves to bo dcfraiided and wroDgedi 
rather than go to law. They consider future bapghwn 
only to bo r»btained by peuanee and outward umrihl* 
cation in this life, and deny the eternity of ftAttfo 
punishment. This sect atiU exists iu scattered 
chiefly in Pennsylvania. 

DtNXow FI.TTCH, dnn-mo\ a singnlnr custom fnatU 
tuted nt Diinmow, iu the county of lilasex, in 1244, by 
Itobert de Fjtztvalter, Its object was tho beatowiu of 
a prize on a man nnd wife who hud lived without quar* 
rolling, on the ibllowing conditions :->** That whatever 
marru'd couple will go to the jiriory, and, kneeUng on 
two hard pointed stoypcH, will swear that they have-sot 
qnnrrcllca nor repented of their raarriam vrifhin a 
year and a cl .ay aOOr its celcbrutiou^, sbatl receive a 
Hitch of bacon.” The flriit pi i:;e was not claimed till 
two hundred years after the iuHtitutaon of lh« price* 
and since that time tlierc have only been dght claim* 
ants tor the flitch. The last two awards were made in 
]8.a.j and IHtifK Mr. ilarrison Ainsworth, thonovefist* 
and others, have endeavoured of late years to pec* 
petuato tho ciiHtom. 

DuonxciiiAL HCALB, iftt^es'-e-si^ (lAt. duoitt^ 
eim, twelve), an operatiou or ride in arithmetie W 
which the contents of any surface or solid are egtf* 
mated by multiplying together its linear dimenak^ 
expressed in fk.*et, inches, and lines. It is prindpuBy 
used by contractors and artiflocra in finding the oou* 
tents of tbeir work. CrdaB-mahiplicatioia m auothnr 
term applied to the aamo system ol calculatioiu Am mm 




THE DI<rnONAP*r OP 


Duodeoimo 

Qxanipl«i. suppoao it were required to esoertain fbe 
Rupcrfioial contents of a piece of timber 12 feet 
inolioa lonff and 3 feet 7 inohes in width. In order to 
caluuluto this bj the daodeeimol scale, one dimension 
must be put uudor the other, the feet heinq placed 
under the feet and the Jnolios under the inchrs. The 
halMnoh is expressed in lines, 0 hues going to thohalf- 
iuclif 12 linos to a full iucli 
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In this ealoulntion, foot are considered os units of mea- 
sure, and inches are so miinv tvrelfthi of unity. The 
units thus form the first piiioo in the column, the 
twelfths the second, nnd tho one hundred and forty- 
fourths the third. When the first lino is multiplied 
by 3 feet or 3 unit'i, Iho reeult is ;H fi'ot, of a 
foot, and jS* of a foot. When the upper lino is multi- 
plied by the six lines arc made equal to The 

•A mulliniied liy the are equitl to ^^41 wnmh nddfd 
to the other multn or and (li is tiiereforo 
placed in the tiiiril coUiinu. and the is carried lor- 
,ward. Tho ulliimito result is as above, W souare feet 
'and 120 ,^ squaro inches. To practical men the opera- 
tion dcserihed hi much siniplcr than the explanation, 
and beginners have great diUicnltv in mustering it. 
The dnodoeiiiial senle t.-] not generally inserted in ordi- 
tiary boohs orpraetieul nrilhiuelie. 

DuonJsqjuo, da-o-dm'-e-w.j (Lst. rf«o</ecini, twelve), 
atorm applied to n liook when every sheet is ibUled 
six times, so ns to malie twelve leaves, or twenty -lour 
pages. I 3 i*! usnnlly al)bivviti(e<l into 12iuo. 

i)uoi}Rittiu, ( Lut. duodvnu’*, oomsiKling 

of twelve), in Anal., iv the name givcMi to tin* first por- 
tiou of tlio smiUl intesiino, and was so culled Iiy tho 
uricioiits because it was supposed not to exceed the 
bremlth of twelve lingers ; but ns they dissecleil only 
aniainls, this does not hold true in the hunian subject. 
It is from eight to nine inelics m length, and com- 
mences at tho pyloric cud of the Btoniaeli. It first 
inclines upwards, baelcwards, and to tho right, and, 
having arrived near the neck of the gall-bladder, it 
bends vertically downwards, nnd again changes ton 
transverse direction ; thus forming t wo curves or angles, 
Itisinthis intestine that chjUllcatiou of the food takes 
place. {Sm Digustiott.) 

Ditpliuation of tub CunB, dK-pU-hxV-thun (Tint, 
dup/tco, 1 double), a celebrated problem of ancient 
geometry, by wiiich it was reipiircd to conatruet a 
ouhe whose solid contents should be double the coa> 
tents of a given cube. Tlio origin of this problem is as 
follows ! During tho occurrence of a plague at Athens, 
a deputation was sent to the oraelo of Apollo at Delos, 
to learn what would stop or mitigate tho catastrophe. 
The answer received was, that ii\o plague would not 
cease until they had doubled the sir.eof tho nltnr of 
the God. The shape of iho altar was cubical, ami the 
I problem was, consequently, to find the side of another 
oiibo of twioe tlio solid ooiitents of the altar. This pro- 
, blem could not ho solved by plane geometry, us it 
required tho solution of a cutiio equal 1011 . Hippocra- 
tes of Chios, however, by the insertion of two rae.*in 
, d^topOTtlonols between two straight lines, resolv cd it 
into another and simpler problem. Several of the 
anoient geometers, including Ar<.iiiraodc8, Eutooius, 
Pappus, and Nicomrd««s, disooverod various methods 
of solving this problem by moans of the higher curves. 
Newton and Huygens, ainong other celebrated modern 
mathcroaticiano, also gave much attention to tho sub- 
ject of the Duplication of tho Cube. 

DoKA MaTSR. (Xec ItRAIU.) 

DtJBAsniK, da-rai^ea GVom Lat. diinw, hard), In 
Bot., tho heart-wood or central portion 'of an exoge- 
nous stem. It is made up of woocT-coUs with thickened 
■ides, and which are impermeable to fiuids, hard in 
texture, coloured, and of a dry nature. iSee Al- 
Ittuaicvx.) . ' 
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Durham tTni'rBMdty 

Dvbahtb, (Lat.), is a term employed in 

eertain law phrases in the sense of daring; as, tfaraNte 
k^ne-ploeito, daring pleasure; durwiits vUd, during 
life. Z>uranie mirtate ortofs (during minority ) is an ad- 
ministration granted during the minority of an infant 
executor, or an infant fiext of kin ; ditratUt abwUid, 
an administration granted when the executor is out of 
tho realm, to continue in force untU his return. 

Duress, du-resa' (Nor.), literally means hardship; 
and hence, constraint, imprisonment, or restraint of 
liberty. In Law. duress is of two kinds 1. Duress of 
imprisonment, which is imprisonment or restraint of 
personal liberty; and 2. duress ^jcr mincu (by menaces 
or throats), coercion imiiosed by fear of loss of hfe or 
limb. It is a general principle in law, that n contract 
made under com pulsion is not binding, and many acts 
will be excused on this ground which would otherwise 
be blamcablo ; but the evil to be dreaded must be iu 
some proportion to that which is committed. A man 
would not be excused for homicide to avoid even n 
ennsideraido injury to himself. But in regard to civil 
transactions, a smaller degree of restraiiit will ba a 
Bufricient ground for nvoislngan obligation. Duress 
of iinprisoiimcnt includes couliuement of the person 
in any wise. Tho keeping of a man against his will in 
(I private house, puttin'^ him iu the stoclcs, arresting 
or forcibly detaining ' ' in the street, is an imprison- 
ment. If a man is un. duress of imprisonment, anil 
he Honls a bond or thi bke, ho may allege this duress 
and avoid the extorted bond. Tint if a man be law- 
fully imprisoned, and to procure his liberty, or on any 
otluT fair account, seals a bond or a deed, this is not 
diirt'Ms of imprisonment, and ho is not at liberty to 
avoid it. It is doubtliil whether, in this country, mere 
duress of goods, us where the signature to an agreement 
was procurcil by a threat of Ueti'iilion of a person'e 
goods or of injury to them, would suffice to avoid a 
contract ; hut iii America tills is hold to be the ease. 

Di KifvM Univkustty, dur'd/m, dates its origin only 
from vvlien a bill was iutroilueed into parhamciit 
to_ enable tho clean nnd ohuptcpil that seo to appro- 
priate nil e-st.de at South Slmdds'for the e.stablishmenL 
and maiiilonaiice of 11 niiiveraity for the advancement of 
learning 111 counectioii with the said cathedral chnrch, 
tho Into Bishop Van Mihlert engaging to provide oveii- 
tuiilly for the warden, the proicssor of divinity, and tho 
professor of Greek, by ntt aching pfebcndal stalls to the 
soternl olllces. Under the niirliority of this act, tho 
uiiiviwsitv was opened iu lu;t3, and in 13J3 a statuto 
WHS }>us,sed by the dean and chapter, and approved by 
the liishop, intrusting the ordinary xnanageiTUvnt of tho 
uiiiversity, under tho bishop as visitor, and tho dean 
and chapter us governors, to tho warden^a Acnato, aud 
a convocation. After a constitution and the studies 
had been satisfactorily arranged, a royal churter was 
granted under tho great seal on the 1st of June, 1B37, 
incorporating tho persons tliorem described by tho 
name of *Mhe warden, masterd, and soholars of tlio 
university of Durham," and granting them ''all the 
rights and privileges wliich are assumed to the univer- 
sity by the act of parliament, or iuoidcut to a univer- 
sity established by royal cliarter.” It consequenlly 
l>oHses3es the right of granting degrees. By an order 
of her Majesty in council in IStl, it was provided that 
the office of warden should in future be permanently 
aiinexeil to the deanery of Durhuni ; a canonry in the 
catbeilrnl church whs annexed to caell of the profes- 
siwsUips of divinity and Greek; the professor of 
niathcuiatics w'as appointed professor of mathema- 
tics and n.stronomy, with an increased salary. It was 
also provided that a professorship of Hebrew and tho 
other Oriental langiiugcs should be founded ; and, iu 
addition to tho six fellowships which had been esta- 
blished by tho dean and chapter, eighteen others were 
to be founded. Cerfam additional estates were as- 
signed to the university for this purpose. A college 
was formed within the iiuiversity, ami buildings fittcil 
up for tho reception of students, and censors and tu- 
ttws appointed to watch over their conduct and direct 
their studies. These accommodalions were eubse- 
mieutly much enlarged, especially by the addition ot 
Durham Castle and its precincts. A new hall, called 
“Bishop Hatfield’s Hall," was opened in IS'Mt, and 
enlarged by an additional building iu 1940. Another 
hall, called'" Bi-hoii Co<:a’s Hall," waa opened in 16ol« 





CSIYBItSAL INFOBianoy, 

Diirham Tfaiiverdtar Dut oh M gnld 

In 1637 tha beneilta of the uniTcni^ wore extendad bf J^usuor. (S 0 e Puttxo.) 

tba astabUsbrnent of a ooarsa for atadenta in civil en- Bureo, d»*-r 0 -o (from malaj dnrjft tbomy)! InBot.. 
fpBffBcing and mining; and in 1852 additional facilities a gon. of plants belonffiiiff to tlia nat. ora. SUfttt* 
wara mven for studanta in madioioa. Various altbr^ liacetB. Tba species yields tha frnitosll^ 

tions have since been made in the university, the Inst the durian, whiob is highly esteemed in tha sontb- 
of which are the ordinanoes of the university com* eastern parts of Asia, being accounted next in value 
misatonera, of date 30th June, 1803, for the govern- to the dcliciouB mungastccn. Gaucxkia.) It has, 
nient and administration of the univorsity. In terms however, a strong smell, which renders it disi^aeable 
of these ordinances tha bishop of Durham is to be the at first to those unaccustomed to it ; but tha olslika to * 
visitor of tha university, and tha detm of Durham the this smell is goucrally soon ovoruoino. 
warden,*— the latter exercising a general superinien- Durra. (See Holovs.) 

deuce over tho university, and convening the sciiute ^ Drsr, Atuobpuruio, i/tfiif.— When a ray of sun. , 
and convocation. ' .'he senate is to conauiL of tlio war- light enters a partinilv-darkened iinartmcut through 
den, professors, and tutors, and to nmnago thoprt>- any small aperture or chink in tlio suiittcrs, or whan a 
perty, maintain tho disciplino^ direct the studies and flood of iutouBely-brilliani light from the same source 
examinations, and transact the business of the uiiiver- ponrs into n room througti Veuutinn blinds or other 
sity. The convocation is to consist of the wardens, tiiohiis taken to exclude it to a ooruin extent, wa can 
professors, atkd tutors, and such persons us shnll have distinctly see small xmrtieles of various substanoes, 
proceeded to tho second degree in the university ; and faiutlinrly called motes, floating nboiil in the track of 
will have power to coDlirin ur rejiHit what is Hubinitled the sunbeam, and moving with greater Or less rapidity 
to it by the seuato, hut will have i power to originate according to the extent to which the air is agitated iu 
or amend. The visitor has tho appointment of the which they arc suspended. Under ordinary oiro^« 
professors, to whoso prorassorsbiph cauoiiriea are an- utanees, these motes, or atmospheric dust, are invisibla 
ncxed, and the senate will appoint all the other profes- to htimun sight, being ho minute that they can only bc 
sora and all tho tutors. There will ho one iirofessor of soon under tlie conditions that have been mentioned, 
mat hema tic's and astronomy; and in tho ^•t•ltool of through tho reflection of strong sunlight fVom thdy 
physical Hcience there will he at least three professors; Biirfitee, or by the aid of a iiowerful microscope. Dut 
namely, of cheinistry end motullurgy, of geology and wliether they nro visible to us or not, they are always 
minerilogy, and of mining and ninchitwry. To thosn present in tho atmosphere that we breathe; and it is 
lirofessorsinps not connected with cunonries a fired eonsulered thiil the lower strata of the air immediately 
salary of per annum will bo anneved. and the in contact with and above the surface of the earth are 
tutora are cucli to have a saliiry of .fl250. iStndents will constaullv impregnated with these small nartioles, of 
beortwokiinls, — inatriculuted. whoso names are placed uiiappreciiiblu weight and sixe, that arc fragments of 
on tho register of ihcuiii^orsity, andnun-mntriuulatod, various organic and inorgunio substances that have 
—such as have tho ucriiiission of a professor to allend been worn away from tho bodies of which they origU 
his lectures without ois name being on (he register. The tnilly formed a port, by friction and other causes, 
matriculated student must reside within the precincts Scientific meleorologistn nsGribo I he suspension of theso 
of the college, or of somo licensed hall or house, unless small particles to the internal friction of the .air, tho 
disponsatiou be granted to reside elsewhere ; and pro- resisting powor of which increases very rapidly in pro- 
vioiis to matrieulat ion ho must, state to what soboul ho portion to the diminution of the particles thc'msolvcoi 
proposes to belong, and pass an elementary examiua- that is to say, that, 8Ui>posing wo have two very smuU 
tion adapted totheetlidiosof sueh school. Q'hedcgrerw purticJos, one being tho l,txir)ih part of an inch in dia* 
are granted m three sepHrato schools ; viz.— 1. Arts, meter and tho other the l(),t)il0th part of an inch, 
classics, and inatriematics; 2. theology; :t. physical the power of tiiouirto suslairi the latter would bo a 
science. No matriculated student is required to k(>ep liuiulred limes greater than it would be to keep up tho 
more than four terms ill order to proceed to the degree lormer. although thediamnter of the smaller particle 
of bachelor in any of the throe schools; and a graduate lias only been tliminibbed to the tenth part of tho 
in any one of tin? three sehools may, after an interval greater one; so that it follows that w hen iiartiolca of 
of three years, if he keep his name on the register of dust are of extremely minute size, they would beheld 
the iimveniily,jjr»weed to the second degree in the same suspended almost in a state of’ perfect rest, jprovided 
seliool. The inatriculution fee will ho i.'2, and the fee that tho uir itself were free from agitation trpmauy 
for tuition (each term) .lu. Stiidcmta resident in the erciting causo. In many parts of tho world. Vast ool*> 
college, or in any Iwll or house hcluiiging ( o the univer- lections ol tins atinospboric diiHt are frequently formed, 
sity, must lurt her make ill advance the following pay- from causes that have not hitherto been expusfned; 
monts:.**Jfl5 eiu'h term for rent, including furniture, and to such an extent that iliey ussume the appearance 
and £1. 5«. each week for battels, including service, of thick haze and h; Aiks of clouds, from which Uiotcrma 
lighting, fuel, and all other domestic charges, ex- ** dust huze” utid 'SI ust storm" are frequently applied 
cept w'ashiiig. A lee of 10«. is hkcwi.so jiurahlo each to them. When in TencrilTe, one of the Cunu^ Islee, 
term to the university for keeping his mime on tiie for the p'lrposo of making astronomical observationt, 
register. Tho fee for tho first degree in auv one of tho Professor Hmyth found these clouds of dust to be eon* 
threo schools IS JI >24 for the second, .C 1. Torty open slant ly present m the atmosphere, often affecting thft 
Boholarsliipa of £30 a year, each tenable for two years, traosmisBioii of light to a great extent, so onto obMim 
are to be cstitblishcd, o)ien to all persons, whether the rising and setting of the sun, and to Tender |ho 
members of tho uuiversiiy or not; but no member of observation of the stars by day quite impossible, 
the university shall bo oiititled to compete who shall sides gnthering round the summit of the Peak of T«ae- 
havo been a meinher longer than one month. There rilleiu horizontal strata, and almost, concealing pot* r 
are also to be forty seholarships of £50 u year each, tions ol it from view. This atmospheric haze, oOjW* 
open to all students commencing their second year, sioned by particles of dust, has been noticed in Boutli 
nud tenable for one year; but, on the student gradu- Africa and on the Himalaya Mountains. Profeiior 
tiling in one school and becoming a student in somo Smyth enusiders the occurrence of tho pheiiomeDon to 
other, may bo held fora acoend year. The scholarships be general throughout the world, althongb not so 
are to bo distributed between the three schools in pro- palpabio to observation as in the diatricto Already 
portioir to the number of students At each respectively, named; but he couressos bis Jiiability to datennine 
excepting that not more Hum ono-tlurd in number and where the dust come from, or whither it went, as w^ 
value of them shall bo held at any one time by the an why il should collect together in such quantities in 
scholars in the school of plivsical science. There are roountainous regions. It mis been discovered by Fro- 
also certain private scholarships, varying from £20 to fessor Dbrouberg, of Berlin, that tho particles carried 
£10. 10s. «ach, also tenable for two years, to be given about by thi; wind, when submitted to chemical tests, 
to sack persons as have most disiinguished themselves oonsist of minute fragments of all kinds of minerM 
in tho examination for tho uuiversitr scholarships of Aibstances, mixed with mould and various orgauio 
£30 ft year, anti who are stiideots in the school of arts, bodies.— Uef. EngUeh C^elopa^iia—ATtn and Sciraoes. 
There are otht'r private scholarships of from £25 to Dutch Liquid, duUk Ht^’kteid, in Cbem., 

£10 a year each, gi ven to such students of thco^gy as or' C,H,Cl.UO. lYhen oleflant gas is mixed over 
have most distihguiBlied themselves in the examination water with chlorine in equal proportions, oily drops 
for the £30 scholanhipa.— Ref. DurAom Vniv, Cal, of a heavy, sweetish, aromatio liquid condense and 
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r ink in tlio waU*r. This prodiiot is cnlied Dutoh liquid 
jr»m ths circnmsianeo of its huTing b^en disoovareitl in 
liDliandj ond its oily appesnmoo name to 

ole Hunt gas. It is a M*ry interesting substance to 
i henrists, having been extensively employed i»y F«^ 
day and Brgnault in the elacidatioii of the theory of 
sonatitution. 

Dvtch MbtjlXi, wti'-Hf, in Metal., an alloy of copper 
and sino beaten into thin leaves resenibluiK gold-leaf, 
from which it ia readily distinguished by dissolving ui 
oil of vitriol. 

Dvtcn Kitrufs. (i^ee FQrisrTtrw.) 

Duty, du'-fa (Anp.-N«*r.from due), ia literally some* 
thing due or owing by ono person to another; hence, 
that which a person is bound by any natural, moral, or 
Itqpd obligation to pay, do| or peribrm. In Pol. Ec., 
it ia a tax or impost levied by the government for the 
public rerenoe. It is but ronsonublo that each indi* 
vidnal who is member of a slate should oontribute in 
some way to the support of that state ; and that, to 
eome extent, in proportion to the beneflls ho derives 
from it. The apportioning the expenses of a go\eni- 
meut among the dilTerent classes of a eonininnit}', in 
auohaway asnnttn nlfeei the inuterinl prosper! tv of 
the state or of individuals, is ono of tlie most diflleiilt 
branches of the art of government. High duiiea give 
rise to amnggiing, iind dinnuish the eonsumjitiuu of 
the loiicle on which tbt*y arc laid; while low duties 
increase the number of articles necessary to he laved, 
atid thus materially augment the expense of eollectroii. 
llie following general rules are laid tiovin hy Adam 
Smith on this subject: — 1. That tho suhjt'eta of oviry 
state ought to contributu towards thu aunport of (he 
goremment as nearly us possible in propoitum to their 
respective abilities ; 2. that tlio tux which encli ludi- 
vidttal ia bound to pny ought to bo eertain, nntl not 
arbitniy ; 3. that every tux ought to be levied at the 
time, or in the manner, in wliich it is most likelv to ho 
convenient for the contributor to pav it ; and t. that 
every tax ought to be no eontrixeJ us both t<* tnhe out, 
and to keep out, of the pockets of the people as little 
nsbossHile over and uboro wlmt it brings into the 
pniilio treasury of the state. ( A>e Tax vtio.v.) 

Hwakv, dwiturf (Sax. tiwfrg, (heitrij), in general 
language, a ten^ npjdied to those jiunnin iieings 
who are less in liflght than Iho average of their npe- 
cies. To a more resirieled sense tho uord dw’nrt is 
applied to tkosu eases in which there is ’a uniform 
arrest of growth. .Among tho ancients there was a 
fpsncral beKef not onlv in tho evisleiieo of dwarfs of 
great minuteness, Imt also in the existeneo of mil ions 
composed exclusively of them. In tho works of Ari;'.- 
totle there is an account, w hich ho declares lio hud 
l>om tmatworthy sourecs, of a nice of diuiinutivo men 
mid dimlnuHvo aninmlH, liiing in tho eaves on the 
banks of the Nile. Their Imbils ami customs, together 
with their googrnpliictd positions, are also deHcrihed 
by Pliny. uMio occounts of these pigmy ]iooplo rend 
very like Gnlhvcr’s nccuunts of the Lilljnutians. Phi- 
letos, apoet, who was contemporary with lliiipocrates, 
if all accounts are to bo beheicd, was one of tho 
smallest meu that <m or lived. He was obliged to kmJ 
himself with b.dhist in order that ho might not bo 
blown away hy the wind. Niccphorus Calistus men- 
tions an Egyptian dv.arl' who “ did not exceed a par- 
tridge in sue" at tho age of twenty-flve. Tho most 
roronrkablc case <*f all, however, is t hat mcntiiuied by 
Athctueiia, of Aristutu.s, a poet, wlio wos so amuU that 
ho was invisihlo to the naked eye. Among tho legends 
of the Scandinavians, the dwarfs occupy a ooiisnicnous 
pUce. They uro eraltv, cunning ones, skuled in 
inagie and in tho werkuig of metals. In Ethiiologv 
they are suppuijod to have been originally a race of 
orientid I^pa, who settled in Sweden and Norway 
after tha films. In tho mythology of the time they 
were looked upon as the eonnectiug' links between or- 
ganic and inorganic luitnre. cbanis were looked upon 
us the raibodiniont ol tlio grander and moreconspie- 
uouB forces of nat mo while dwarfs re- 

presented the RUbmviiiiaie. but stdl incomprehensible, 
natural powers. !• rom the l>e],of t h»l dwarfs were more 
incltnetl to assi'it ordinary luoH ds than to further the 
ends of the giants, they began to be looked upon as 
bolngs well disposed towards man ; thev were suiiposed 
to'^pcarat stiange moments, instrucung him how to 


Pjoing 

change ores iato metals ; and it was also believed that 
they took olmrce of tho devetoposeat of seeds and fruits. 
Prom these ideas probably aroM the widely-spread 
ttiid atiU cxiatmg belief in faariei and other din inutivo 
beings, sujiposed to be favonrably disposed towards 
certain mciubers of tho hnman race. Tliede old tradi- 
tinus, which belonged to western Europe, were broken 
throrigh by the touching and literature of the monks. 
All thtt strange legends and stories which had formerly 
been nssnciaied with dwarfs were transferred to the 
devil and his attendant spirits, and in some oases to 
the saints. Nevertheless, among the nirnl population 
of nil the nations in the west of Europe there is a 
strong heliof in the oxiatencetif the diiniiintire beings 
whom Shal'^pere has so drtlieiou-»ly portrayed in '* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream." In Great Erituin there are 
still a large number of persons who liaie a belief in 
the " fairies ’* of England, tho “ brownies " of Scotland, 
and tlio ** good people" of Ireland. Among the most 
reinnrkiible dwarfi, properly ao cnlled, of modern tiniei 
maybe mentioned Sir GeotlVey Hudson, iminortaliaeil 
in Sir Walter Scott’s "Foieril of the Fcnk." Ho 
WHS only eighteen inches in hoiglit at llie age of 
thirty. After that a"c ho rapidly grew to tho heigh: 
of three feet nine inches, and tUed nt the age of 
Bixly-thrce. THs head nnd hands were enormous, 
but* olherwiso ho W'lr roll proportioned. Ariiif|i'‘r 
cxtraor<lmary dwarf i ' Count Joseph llorowln'-V.i. 
At the age of twent}’ li was only two feet four inches 
in hinghr, aivl ut the ago of thirty, three foot threo 
iiiehoa. Ho was well proportioned, and married a 
woi.inii of average si/e. Ho liiul several children of 
Ilej o.’diiijiry sire, and died nl tho exlraordiiinry nge, 
for a liwiirf, of ninety-eight, in tho county of Dur- 
ham, III the xcar 1S37. Nicholas Firry, commonly 
known as Tlebl^, was another singular’ dwarf. Mis 
imronts and rclntions were well-projmrtioned people: 
he himself was a seven months’ child, and nt his birth 
weighed less than a pound, and was not eight inelien in 
length. JIo died at tho ago of twenty-three, not being 
more than three feet high. Thero is a wax model of 
him iu the Museum ot tho Kiicultd do Mddocliie nt 
Ihins. At bis death his bones W’ere foiind to be com- 
pletely onsitied; and from tho disappearance of tlio 
erunial sutures, liis skull fully resembled that of an 
aged man. In the iiregent clay, ope of tho most re- 
markable clwnrfd is Charles Striilton, usually known ns 
(Jenerid Ti>m Tbiimb. He was exhibited in tins conn- 
try about twelve v*ars ago. At that time bis he;glit 
w’ns twenly-llio inches, and Ins weight twenti-live 
)i<mnds. It is n Hingnliir fact in relation to dwarfs, 
that although tho growth and physical development is 
nrro.^led, in most cases the iicrious system is fully 
developed, 

di’-inij (S«T. deatjan^ to dye), in Mnnnf.— 
Dyeing may be defined ns the net of tinging f#r colouring 
absorbent inatpinils by impregnating them with solu'- 
tnuis of colouring matters. Colouring matters which 
etlrel this without the intervention ofa third Hubstanee, 
or mordant, arc culled snbttnnfive colours, wJiile those 
which recpiire such oid arc called adjective. The exact 
way in winch dyc-ohiirs act upon Bbroiis materials has 
not yet been invosiigated ns liilly ns it deserves; the 
generally received opinion is that the fibre hits an allinity 
for (he colouring mutter in the case of substantive dyes, 
and for the mordant, which in its turn has an affinity 
lor the colouring mutter of inljectiie dyes. Another 
opinion is, that tho fibres' contain pores' which absorb 
the dye, forming nn insoluble lake iu the case of iiior. 
danted dyes. How’cver this may bo, it is certain that 
different 'materials take dyes in different proportions. 
Thus silk snd wool tiiko tlie coal-tar dves in the most 
perfect in:iiiner, but cotton requires the intervention 
of a pow erfui mmernl or animal mordant. The opera- 
tions that tako place in dyeing are, mordanting, age- 
ing, dunging, dyeing, and clearing. The princiind* 
mordants used are alumina, extonsiiely employed for 
woollens and silks in the form of alum and cream of 
tartar, perox'de of iron, which is much used in tho 
form 111 protiicotnte for logivood and madder. Per- 
i^xido of tin and several other metallic oxides are used 
for the same purpose ; also albumen, caseiue, and other 
animaLaiibsiancos in different forms. After tlie fabric 
lias been mordanted, it ia generally hung up in a room 
through which a coxTont of Bteaoi and air is passing, by 
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xnnuw of which the ttnkw heCirceit theiJIn'e «nd the 
uioKfaiafe n mtiokmHMl very ^onaiderhUy. Th« cloth ii 
then cl«iisca» in order to remove the sicpedrfluoufi mor- 
dint not absorbed by the fibre. This was formerly 
effeoted by passing tlm falirie throiijjh a mistaw m 
oow-dttl^ and water ; but this liltby operation has been 
supeneded iu a great measure by the lutrodootionof 
wliat are termed €lunff 1'he principal dtuig 

substitates in use at present are the arsenite, arse- 
uiate, and lilicate of aoda, pliQsplmtc of limot and 
canstio soda. The action of these is chomieal ; where- 
us that of the cow*dnng wns supposed to be merely 
ineohanieol, by stippiyiug the uiiabsorbcd niordiiiit 
with a fibrous m-.itenal in a firm slate of clwision. 
.Dunging u one of the most important processes in 
ilyeing, great care being Uihcn to boi'p the dunging- 
liquor at a proper strength and temperature. Tim next 
process is tlie dyeing pruper, wliiub is cfTocted by rim- 
iiingthe fabric throogh the solution of the dyestiilT, the 
colour being modiUed, more or less, by the nature of the 
mordant used. It w<juld be impossible in a short space 
to give an account of tbo diHcrcut metbods adopted 
of dyeing diiiercnt colours ; but a descriptiou ot the 
means used to produce the more coiniuoii culonra will 
be interesting to the reader. UlaclcH are geiicrull}' 
produced bylagwood or gulls, with an iiHin mordant. 
Common liluck .silks arc died with logwoiul and ftiatic, 
iron being used ns a xi.ordHnt. The best silks are dyed 
bL'ick on u blue ground. 'NVoollcu goods arc first dyed 
blue with indigo, and afterwards with aiiuiac, logwood, 
and green c(>]>pcras i>r sulphate of copper. Cotton luid 
iiiien goods urc dyed black in a very smular manner. 
Cliroiuiitu of poirsh h aUo sometimes used with log- 
wood j but prtu'Lieul dyers say that it possesses no great 
iidvantages o\er Muo or green copperas. Illuos are 
produced tniiu indigo, either in the form of sulphate 
or in aqueous Siduiioii. Pru*>Mmn blue, with u persult 
of iron or tin na a mordant, gives a icry splendid dark 
blue ; and, ul late, several blues of novel sliados have 
been prod iipcd from coal-tar. Beds arc obiained by 
utiiug cucliineid, suflloucr, lac-dye, madder, or log- 
wood, will) a till niordniit. I'liio eriruson purples are 
obtained from coal-iar, and arc known under the 
popular noiuo of uiugcnta. The most important yellow 
itvea uro quercitron, fustic, turmeric, aniotto, and 
J'reucli or Perfliiui berries. Jly combining thesse diilcr- 
eiit uolonrs, and by adapting the mordiuits, colours of 
r’Very conceivable siiudu and hue oi'e easily obiained. 
When the fabric hoa received tlio colour intended, it 
IS washed in u suluuon of soap to which u little alkali 
has been added, utter which it is boiled iu wuterwith 
or without tiie udiiitiun of solution of tin or other 
brightening substance. It is then said to bo ru«c, which 
means that it will not be washed out. The cbciuistry 
of dyeing has of late years altrncted the attention of 
our greatest cbenusrs, and has rcaciu'd juch pcifectiou 
that a loose colour is almost unknown, 'J be matter 
has received llieuiost minute invcitigution at the bauds 
of such men as ]i<iliiiHun, Stcnbou-jC, Scimncl., lb*cb- 
leder, Persos, and a host of olbcr*^, who Iiaie not only 
bcucliterl (ho art of dyeing by their rcheiu clu'*i, but 
have also discovered new tacts leading to imw theories 
of chemical pliili'bopliv. The last great uiaeovery medo 
in this direction is that of the coal-tar dyci, u dis- 
covery that uiU eventually make us tbo dye-producing 
uatioa of Europe. 

Dtk-btvkis. {See CoLOURtwo Matti'Hs.) 

DTIXO Dl-Cl-A.BX.T101f. (6ee DiiCLAUATlOX, Dviko, 
and Evidekcr.) 

Dykr, dike (Dn. dyX-), nn embankment of earth, 
sometimes revetted wiih masonry, or secured wiih a 
sloping front of stonework to prevent the ivatcr of the 
ocean or any river from overllowing the low lands 
that have been drained and brought into cultivation. 
TIm most remarkable works of this kind are in llol- 
limd, some of witich have been thrown up along the 
liaiiks of the Ebine, an well as other parts of the coun- 
try, for the protection ot the paatun^-lands. These 
dykas are very broad at tbo tiase, and slope gradually 
towards the top, along which i-oads, and soinetinieti 
canids, ore constructed, that serve to carry off the 
water from the meadows, which is lifted to the level of 
the oMal by p.unipiiig. The dyke along the Ilelder is 
SIX miles in length. The I'rench call these structures 
Icveetf and the lor.landa on either side oftUe Mississippi, 


near Kew Orlenns, sriMprotecited thmi ^undstloa hj 
these embankmeuta. Ihe conetnietKm of dykes it en 
imporunt port ol’ the sohomeXur efibotii^; the firainayge 
of any tract of xminh land. 

Byxs, in Geohj a term apnlred to sny ivaSJQronasa 
of igneous rock fiuiag up a.nasuro in other tocks- A 
dyke may come up through auj kind of previouslv- 
exintiog rock, whether igneous or aqueous. When tbo 
matter of the dyke is harder than tlia iutersectod otrata^ 
and these have been subjected to waste and denuda- 
tion, tho igneous wall-like mass mar be traced for 
miles across a country ; and on tbo otlier band, where 
the ruck-nmlter of the dyke Las been softer, itseonrse 
may also be traced by narrow wulUsided fissures and 
linear ditcli-liko dc]irissiuui. A wonderfiil ezassplo of 
a I rap-dyke is the one so well known in tSm north of 
Kiicland as tbo Cockflcld Full dyke, a nearly vertieal 
wall of trap IS or 20 yards thick, which mua in nearly 
a struight line from north-west to south-west ibr a dis- 
tni.co of about seventy miles, cutting throii|;^ all tlie 
rocks Irom the coul-inoasiires into tnn lower opiites. 
Its igneous origin is proved by tbo baked appeataaoe 
of tbo rocks ui its neighbourhood. Tlie coal in ap- 
pronehiiig the dyke begins to be affected ut a distance 
of fifty yards ; it 11 mt ri>scH tbo caloarcons spar wiiich 
lines Its joints luid faces, and begins to look duU,crowa 
tender and short, and nlao loses its quality for hurtl- 
ing. As It cumes nearer it ussutnes the upueurance of 
a Imlf-biirut cinder, aud iipiiroaehing sUli nearer it 
becomes eonvorled into u real cinder. Immediately in 
contact with the dyke it forms a black siibstanee, ro- 
scnililing conipressccl soot. The seam of coal is ori- 
gfiihlly Irnm bis to eight, feet thick ; but in npproaclv- 
iiig the dyke it gets tliiuner and thinner, being ulti- 
mately reduced tu nine inches.^,fi^‘. Jukes’s litfuital 
qf Geology. 

Dynamics, di-rJm^^xka (Or. dunaniu, power), that 
division of in.if hematics which treats of loreo, consi- 
dered us producing motion in bodies. Force may be 
dcfliiod ns any cause wliich changes, or tends tocbuiige^ 
a body's state of rest or motion. The case of force 
tending to nioic bodies Irom rest will bo found under 
Iho subject of Statics. The case of force actually 
prodiiciug mot.on, or changing motion, belongs to Dy- 
namics. Kornc of tlio itiosi (liitingiiishcd pbiiosophors 
have given much time and labour tollpc investigation 
of ibis branch of maihrmatics. Among these nmv ba 
mentioned Kenton, lliiygens, Euler, D'Alcmriert, 
Foin^ot, and others. Tho doclriu'* of dynamics is 
divided into serenil distinct beads. Tirst, the names 
and deiinitiuns of the various terms cuifiloyed ; such 08 
force, velocity, ncr'iimuluting velocity, moving velocity, 
motion, accumulating motion, Ac. The second branch 
of dynamics treats ol the movement of points, and is di* 
V ided into two elusses nf problems, — direct and inverse. 
In the first case tliepalli of a pointisdotemiined when 
the forces acting upon it are ^ven ; and in the second 
case lltc force or iorces acting upon a point are deter- 
iiiim d wlieri the natti of tho point is given. In the 
third brunch of dyrivniics tho inotiou ol a rigid sys- 
tem of points or a solid bmly is ireai-ed of. D'Aleniberft 
first laid down the general melhod for treating problems 
in rigid dyiiamici. Motions of rotation are treated 
of m the fourth branch of dynamics. The tliroe lawa 
of motion upon whicli niosi of Die problems in dynam- 
ics depend are us follows First, a body under the 
action of no external force will remain at rest, or move 
utiifornily in a strsight liuc. Second, when any mim- 
ber of forcPH act upon a body in motion, each produces 
Its whole cO'cet in altering the mognituae audoireotinn 
of the body's velocity, as if it acted singly on tho 
body at rest. Third, wlmn pressure prodoees motion 
in a' body, the nuimentuin generated m a unit of time, 
supposing Dio jiressuro constant, or which, would bo 
gcLieratcu suptiosing the pressure variable, is propor- 
tioiial to the pressure. (See CbntuaL Foross, v OBCS, 
Percussion, Pbojju tiles.) 

Dynauoxi.tkr, di-wm-e/m^-e-fer (Qr. dunamh , 
power, and virirein, to measure) , the mrnie given to all 
instruments that are constructed for the purpose of 
measuring the power that con be exerted by the human 
frame, auiiuals, or macliinery. whether by a siufdd 
effort of strength or by a coniinoous series o£ efforts 
exercised during any given time. In estimating the 
amount of work perfonued by any motive |>ower by 
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sneauB of a machine oontrired for the parpose, we have 
to consider the fbroe that has been applied and the 
Gj)aoe llirou|{[h which this force has been exerted. If a 
liorse pull a hundred weif^ht alone a mile of level ground 
in half an hour, or half a hundredweight over two miles 
ill tho same tune, he will have performed the aamo 
amount of work in both osbcb; but if he continue to 
perform tlio samo task for an hour in either case, it is 
iiiauifost that he will have done double tho quauiif j. 
We see, then, that tho amount of work done must bo 
OHlimatod by the force applied to acrompliah it and the 
epauo of time for which the application of tho forco is 
kept up i in other words, it will bo uieusurod by the 
force exerted multiplied by tho apneo of time through 
which it continues to act. To aauertaiu this w ith aocii- 
1‘noy, dynamometers aro required. Tho siinplest kinds 
<if these instruments are thuso used to determine tho 
forco which any man or animal can exert by a single 
cflbrt. They vary considorably in form, as the forco 
happens to bo applied to tho rnuchino by tcMisiou or 
pressure, or by struing it with tho clunched list to dc- 
termiuo the weight of tho blow that a person can 
deliver. The amount of power exerted is indicated by 
It needle moving along nn horisontal or circular aealo. 
Tho boat, perhaps, for uscertuiuiiig tho strength of tlie 
human body, or that of nn animal, id tho dvnainometer 
invented by llegnicr, which uuusisla of an elliptic spring 
of steel fitted with a hook at one end and handies and 
n graduated index at tho other, with u[>pUiiiieeH to 
nmvo the index needle to the proper e-Jemt when any 
ioroe is applied to tho uiachine. To test the strength 
of tlioimay, tho mnehine is fustened to the ground by 
the hook at tho lower cud, which is iuseried m a socket 
i.nbedded in n strong benni, Tho person testing Ins 
power then plants liis feet llnnly ngninsb tln» beam, 
••lid, gras[iing iUo handles at tho other end, lutlls them 
wilhUie utmost strength ho can cxi'rl. 'lliKennsos 
ilie aides of the apring to bu brought move elonely to- 
gether than before, and the result of the foree exerted 

10 accomplish this ia registered on tho iiub'x. The 
otrength of tho arms ia tested by a(|Uoe/.iiig the Hides of 
ilto springs together by pressing ou them with both 
hands. G'o nieuauro the power of uuiinaH, the machine 

11 fastened to a stout post octree, and theaiiinialH 
attuchod by a bar and traces to the handles ora ring 
juisod through H^iem. It is, however, iimnifeHt that 
the value of a ccmtiuiioiia forco eaunot be measured by 
such machiiies us these, unless it were uni form. This, 
however, IS far from being tho case, us the force ex- 
erted by animals, and inadiines as well, is eontmimlly 
varying; but the work done during a long space of time 
can be aceurutely measured by luachuies contrived ft>r 
t ho purpose ; among w Inch Mm’in's d) namoinet er seems 
to deservo especial notice. This contrivance lucttHures 
the work done by luachincs by tho bending of a spring, 
which is acted on by tho motive power, andinauagtHl 
DO as to register tho iulluciieo that this exerts upon it 
bytheiuium of pencils that desenbo lines ou a strip 
of paper, from which the amount of work elVoctcd can 
easily bo calculated. The eonstrucliv’U, h«nvo\er, of 
this raaebine, and all of a similar nature, is too couipli- 
cated to be thoroughly comprehended w itboiit a long 
find minute description, aocompnnied bv elabornto 
dtagrains. Ample information on tho suhieet will bo 
lound m the Jl^nfflith C^clapirdia — Arts aiul Sciences ; 
IVichol’s Ct/t'loptvdia of the Physical Sciences; Toudiii- 
son’s Cycloptedia of Useful Arts; and (Janot’s Vhysics. 

Dybuntiucy, dis'-cH-ter-e (Gr. c/useN/fn'o, from //lor, 
wivU dillieulty, and eiiferoa, intestine), is a diseuse 
chariKterixovl by frequent mucous or bloody stooU, 
iitUMided with griping paius in tho abdomen, straining. 
Mid tenesmus. It dillcrs Iroin diarrhwa iu that while 
111 the latter tho stools are fmoal, in this there is a 
retention of the natural fieces, or they are expelled 
Irom tnuo Gi timw in small hard separato* lumps, termed 
Dysentery consists csaeutially in iullammn- 
tion of the tiuieoiii mcmhraiie of tho large intestines, 
and, in the acute lorm or stage of the disease, isat- 
1 ended with fever. Dysciiterj is one of the pests of 
hot climates, aud lu nil tropical eountries, at certaiu 
boisons of the year, it is very provulout and destructive. 
.ItiSihow'ever, niiioug fleets and armies that this uialadv' 
most displays its deaiily power; eo lliat it has becii 
toruiod the “ scourge of armu j and the most fatal of 
jp^iAhoLr diseases*” At one tuiio it was lery prcraleut 


Pygpepsia 

in this country: bat now it ia not a "ilm nor 

a very serions disorder here. The forms of tfdSi disease 
and the oircomstanoes under whioh it prevails are infi- 
nitely various, and many speculations have been formed 
regarding it. It is now a primary, now a oonseentive, 
and now a symptomatic disease. It has been asoribed 
to expoBuro to w'et and cold, to the use of unwhole- 
some food, to tho agency of malaria, to contagion. 
Generally tho most violent forms of this disease occur 
in warm elimaton and in situations where the body is 
exposed to extreme altoruations of heat and cold ; and 
hence there is every reason to believe that these influ- 
ences are largely concerned in its production. It is 
doubtful, however, whellier the use of unwholesome 
food or malarious poison would induce it as a primary 
disease; and tho general opinion among modic^ men 
is that it is not contagious. Qonerally one of tho 
e.'irlicBt symptoms of dysoutory is an uneasiness of the 
abdomen, soon amounting to pain of a griping cha- 
racter, particularly in tho umbilical region, attended 
with an inclination to go to stool, and temporarily 
relieved bv evacuation. As tlio disease bccumea de- 
veloped, the relief is but transient ; tho desire to go 
to rlool is more frequent and iniportunato ; the dis- 
charge is scanty, and what is voided is either alto- 
gether a jelly-like mucus, or, more commonly, it is 
mneous and bloody (1 bloody Ilux of old authors), 
mixed with films an • mmliraiioiis shreds and frag- 
ments resembling lies Tho Hciiuty t>\ acimtioiis now 
produce distiVH.s ratln r than ease, ami the patient is 
tormented by a sensation that there is still something 
to come away, the expulsion of which would euro him, 
ami IS irrcsinUbly impidled to atrmn viokMitly to get 
ml of the irritation. In an iidviim’i'd slate the Htools 
become greenis.h or hluek, and very fiolid ; the bladder 
freijuently symputhi/cs with tho reeluin, and nausea 
ami vomiting soniet lines en?ne. Tho ]miient pusses 
sleejdesa <ir lire, i 111 V and disturbed nights, and is low- 
spirited and desponding. In fatal eases iho pulso 
becomes very sin. ill and rapid, the fetitnrea sharpen, 
tho fiiirfueo grows cold, and deutU at length sets in. 
Tho diiratuni of tins diseime is ver3r various. In sotm* 
enaea it inav jirovo fatal in u few dnia, or oven 
lioura; in others it may lust for weeks’ or months. 
Two Bf.sges uio recognized of this disease, — tho 
inflauim.'iloiy and that of ulceration. In tho inflam- 
matory form, when tho fever is high and tho pain 
intense, blood-letting from tho arm i» generally 
rceoinmeiuled, and also the local abstraction of tlio 
blood by leeches or cupping. Dover’s powder is 
also given as a sudorific, and profuse sweating en- 
eourugod. L^urgiitives are to be employed with p*ent 
eniition. Tf the colon bo distended with feculent 
matter which it cannot dlsehurge, thou the mildest 
purgatives, such as castor oil, should be administered, 
and cautiously repeated until thu whole of tho irritating 
matter is removed. If, on the contrary, there is no 
accumulation of feculent matter, tho uso of purgatives 
is to bo avoided. After the inflammatory state has 
been reduced by blood-letting, and tho accumulated 
feeues ejected by purgatives, tho great object is to 
soothe tho irritated membrane by opiates, and to 
strengthen (ho system by gentle tonics and a light 
uoun.shing diet, 'if tho disease is not cut short by this 
method, but has reached the second stage and become 
chronic, tho most elleotual remedies appear to be la.x- 
atives and opiates given alternately, and combined with 
such medicines as promote perspiration. Tho abdomen 
should bo sw alheu in flannei, and mtioh benefit may 
bo obtained from the employment of olystera, if thero 
bo not too much tenesmus to admit of tlie introduotion 
of tho X’ipe. The food should be forinaooous and 
simple, and great care must be taken during conva- 
lespoiiee to prevent a return to improper diet, and any 
fresh exposure to cold. — Jief. Watson s Lectures on the 
rrinnples and Practice of Phytic, * 

DrsrKPSiA, dis-pep’-se-ii <Gr. duspepsiat from due, 
bad, and pepfo, I concoct or digest), in Pathol., is a 
bad or difUcult digestion. It is by means of diisestion 
that the food which is taken into the stomach is con- 
I verted into nutritive matter for oupplying the waste 
: that is constantly giung on in the system ; henoe any- 
! thing that interferes with tho due supply of nutritive 
I matter materially alTeets the system, and mayintro- 
1 ducc a long series of ills. The complicated seriee of 
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operations by wijicii ditfestion is carried on renders dose applicatton to busioen, Btrotif; mental embtion, 
indieeation one of the most prevalent of the ills to or exposure to a cold or udst atmosphere. Jn the 
vrbidi human lledi is subject,— it is the prevailing treatment of dyspepsia it is to be borne in mind that it 
malady of civilized life. “Wo are/* says Dr. Watson, is not so much medicines that will remove the present 
“ more often consulted about the disorders (bat belong discomfort that are required, as a discontinuanoe of 
to eating and drinking than, perhaps, about tiny others; those habits which have generated the disoontfort. 
nud Ihuow of no medical topic concerning a Inch there Hence one great and iudlapeusabla prindple in the 
is afloat, both within and beyond live profession, so treatment of dyspepsia is that of restriotingthequan- 
much ignorant dogmatism and qimckery/^ Itei'erring to tity of food tukeii at any one time. The amount of 
that article for an account of the various operation that food introduced into tho stomach should be kept 
are carried on in digestion, and n deniugmnent of wilUin the limita of its onpacities and powers. Another 
any of which would produce indigestion, wo hIiuU hero xoty important principle is, that the stomach should 
chiefly confine our attentiou to thnl which tho most have time to perform one task before another is im- 
frequent cause of thia disorder, — a fiiuKy performance posed upon it. Air. Aliernothy always advised his 
of the functions of the Rtomuch. It is here, us is well puiumts to interitose at least six hours between one 
known, that tho principal change is cifcctcd in the meal and another. From throe to live hours ought to 
food. Whenever food is Lakcu into (he Htomnch, there bo allowed for tho digestion of a meal, and ono hour 


IS m tho natural state a secretion of gastric juice, 
which acts chcinicaily U|)OU it, and bv uhich it isdis- 
solvod or oonverted into chyme. Wlnfe this process is 
going on, it is facihliitcd by a sort of cluirnmg or 
revolving movement of (be atomncli, iind nt length it. 
passes l>y degrees through the pyloric extremity ofllio 
^(omacU into tho uiioslmes. Dyspejisia, therofore, 
may be oeeaaionod by a dellei/ nl supplv of gnstne 
juice, so that tho food is not properly disKdied, or 
fx'oni a too torpid or loo irritablo condition of the 
niiiacular libri's of the stomach, in conseqtienee of 
which tiio chyme is detuined too long, or ejected too 
^oon. A weak iljRpcptie slomn< h acts very slowly, or 
not at all, on ninny kinds ol ioou. They undergo 
Hpuutunoons ehiiuges, promoted by the warmth 

and moisture of the Htoniiicli ; g.isea are extricated, 
ne.ids are formed, and, porhuiia, the luilt'd'gCHted mass 
IS at length evin-iled by vomiting, or it passes uiulis- 
nolved into tho duodenum, and becomes n source of 
irritation and disturluineo during the whole of its 
pHSSAge through tho iiitestines. One of the most fro* 
ijuent sigue of indigestion is a loss of apjietite, no 
liosire for food, or, jim-luips, o\cn nn absolute repug. 
ounce und di'^gust at iho very thought of eating. Sonic, 
limes the appetite is eaiu'icions and unoertiuii, or may 
‘ even bo morbidly erniing und raietious. Sometimea 
nausea eotncH on imrnediMtely utier tho food ks sual. 
iiwed; and aonietiiues vMlhout any nnu'eii, Imtufler 
the lapse i>r8onie time, the food is ejected by vomituig. 
There is, also, usually an obscure iV'clmg of uneiisincNS, 
fulness, disbuision, and w'oiglit in tho region of tho 
stomach, oeeusionully amoiiunug to pain, or even ae. 
Ycre pttui, with llalulcneo and erm-tnlion. Some per. 
sons sutler pain when the stomach is empty, others 
immediately alter taking food, or the pam may not 
begin lor two or tlinu! hours after a meal, ami then 
continue for some boiir-i. Sometimes the pain eomeg 
ou at uncertain intervals in the most violent paroxysms, 
aocompanieit by n sensation of distension, muchaiuiety, 
and extreme rcatlesancsa. Co'iiiveness is a very fre- 
quent concomitant of dyspepsia, but sometimes U is 
attended withdiarrlja>a. Among tho innninernblo dis- 
orders in more distant parts lliat are produced by 
dyspepsia arc palpitations of the heart, irregnliiriti'-s of 
the pulse, asthma, pain in the head, with the li/.'*'* of 
mental energy, and some couiiision of t!ioui>ht. Ono of 
the worst of the occasioiialcoiiconiitaTils of dysjiepsia is 
that state of mind whn h is known us hypochondriasis. 
There IB languor, hstleshucss,or want of resolution, with 
an apprehension of some great evil in the future. Such 
persons are particularly attentive to the state of their 
own health, and, from any unusual feeling, perhaps of 
the slightest kind, they apprehend great danger, or 
oven death itself. Of the causes that induce dyspepsia, 
are indigestion, noxious or irritating sub.staiiues taken 
into tho stomach as food or drink,— such as tainted 
a meat, decayed vegetables, unripe fruit, very acid mat- 
ters, alcoholic liquors, &c. ; and eveu wholesome food 
t^eu too frequently, or in too large a quantity, espe- 
cially when its nature is very nutritious or in a very 
concentrated form, or rendered too stimulating by 
being highly seasoned. The abuse of fermented and 
apintuous liquors is one of the most frequent causes of 
dyspepsia ; aud the consumption of large quantities of 
iluids, particularly daring meaU, is very injurious. 
Among the more remote causes of dyspepsia, or those 
which affect the stomach through other organs, are 
want of exeroise or of pure air, intense study, or too 
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more for the stomach to rest in. As different articles 
of foud lire soluble in the atomoeh with various degrees 
! of rcndiuc=)s, it i.s of importance to sclent those articles 
1 1 hut urn Noluble u ith least difUculty, as well as to avoid 
.mixing together in tho stomach various substaiioee 
j which are of difl'ereni degrees of solubility j hence it ts 
I snlulary to dine off one dish. Animal food is much 
I easier of digestion in the human stomach than vege- 
j table, and a mndi less quantity of it is needed for 
I mitriment, while it is nut so likely to generate acidity. 
Thi^, with a moderate portion of thoronghly-couked 
vegetables, is, perhniis, the diet best suitea lor a feeble 
stomach. As regards tho tiso of spirituous or fer- 
inentcd liqnom, in the opinion of Dr. Watson — though 
some idlowunen must, no doubt, bo made for custom- 
must dysjinptic persons wunld bo better without any 
j of these drinks. Finally, change of air, ohitiige of 
I scene, change of society, iisuallv exert a very beue- 
{ iicial efl'ect lu this disorder. “ Get tho patient to 
I travel in search of health, and the chamiCM nro in 
! favour of his Unding it.’*— Uef. LticUtrenon iho I'rinoi- 
I mu! Practice of Phjjnic, by Dr. Thomas Watson. 

I ]>yai*KcK\, (Ihp-ne*-(t (Gr. dm, with difUculty, and 

{ men, 1 breathe), in Fiith., is an embarrassed or la- 
lorioiis breathing. It is owing to a disturlmnco of 
I the niitur.'il und lieitlrhy relation that onghc to subsist 
, belvveeii the rpinntities of blood and air in the lunes. 

' When the quantity of iitniospherio u# that reaches the 
' lungs is liy niiv means diminished, or w'heii (hero is 
' more venous bluo-l sent to the lungs than can be urtiiria'- 
I i/ed under tho ordiuiiry modes of inspiratiou, then iii- 
I .«>tiiieiivc plbn-ls are made to incretue the quantity of 
! Hir by inereu*-ing tho number of acts of inspiration. 

] lienee dyspnu'ji may arise from a number of causes ; 
ns critup or laryngitis, dimiiiishing the only inlet for 
tlioHir; pres.surc iiprm the lung, or any other means 
by nlueh its sizu i .diniiiushed, or it is rmidered less 
Isiiongy; or by inercused action of tho heart. Tho 
ptiv^iei'in hiiH thus to decide, in such a case, whotber 
the heart f>r the lungs bo at fault, or both, or Ueithor, 
ami to pi escribe accordingly. 

E. 

is tlie fifth letter nrd second vowel of the English 
" language, and it has a greater variety of sounds 
ill Enghbli than in any other tongue. Jt is formed by 
a narrower opening of the glottis than tho letter a, but 
the other parts of tho mouth are used in nearly the 
same maniu-r. It has a long amt a short sound in most 
languages, and among tho Greeks there were different 
letters for expressing the long aud short e (the spstlon,- 
and the eta,—r). E has ahnig sound in hur§, we, and 
is short in met, mm. It has also the sound of a open 
or long, as in tkerr, prey. It is veiy obscure in heaven, 
oxrn, bounden. As a dual letter it is gsnenUly silent, 
but serves to lengthen the sound ox the preceding 
vowel, or, st least, to indicate that the preoemng vowel 
is bmg. After c and g the final a serves to indicate 
that the e is to be pronounced liko t and the g likey. 
In Ftench, e is pronounced in tfarw different ways,— 
the 0 ouvh^t, ifermi, and e mmet. In German it is long, 
like tho English a xrxfaie, in reien, predigen; sliort 
like 0 in met, in reeht, rennem; and very short, or almost 
silent, in hoffen, hahen. Among the anolonts, B, as a 
numeral, represented 6 and also 2o0. In the ealendar 
R is the fifth of the dominical letters} and in sea 
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ohArtH ife duHoctiulres nil the ehslorlj pointi. i6'te 
ABBintruftoss.) lu Mus., E ie the third note or 
rieifree of the dretonio sohie, eaenrcriDg to the mi of 
the IteliMfl end Froneh. 

Eaolb. #'-^4 (Fr. Let. aguila), a of birds 
of pfer. ooostitotinj; tne larKest of the Faleonhhe. In 
tbesehirds the biU i« of nodomte length, with tlur ridge 
of the upper mandible straight from the base, nt Itntst 
as for u the end of the cere, bevond which it is dr- 
oarred ; the Up is strongly hnobea and acute, but is 
dnetitiite of the strong tooth ohurnctrri'itie of the true 
lulcomt j and the lateral margins arc more or less fes- 
tooned. The wings are long and usually pointed, with 
the third, iburth, and fifth quills longesfi; and (ho tail 
is long, brood, and roiindecl. Tho tarsi sre rather long, 
but vary greatly in their clothing, being suinetimcs 
covered with scales of various forms, and aometiiiifs 
oompletely clothed with feathers. The tors arc long 
and powerful, the inner one being nsnallr stronger 
than the ontrr : they are all arntccl \s it li long, strong, 
and greatly acute claws. The finest of the nntish 
speoies, and perhaps the finest of the group, is the 
weU*known golden engle {AquUa ehrytuivtost) ^ It is a 
solitary bird, building its uest on ledges of rook m the 
wildest part of the country, and far from the haliitatums 
of man. It is very common in Sweilen, in Scotland, 
in the Tyrol, Franconia, and Ruiibia j more rare in 
Italy and SwitzoTlnud; rather conimon in LVaiKC, in 
the mountains of Anvergne, an.l m tho Pyrenees ; rare 
in Holland ; and less onninion in the Oriental countries. 
Thegennral ontonrof tho \iluniiigeis deep brown, inived 
with tawny on the head and neck, tho feathers on tho 
back being finely shaded with a darker line. The wings, 
when closed, n‘a<'li to tho end of tho (ail ; the qiiill- 
feathers are chooolatc-ctiloured, with white shatts ; the 
tail brown j feet yellow. It measures in length about 
three feet, with an cspnnsinn of wing of at least seven 
feet, and weighs about fourteen pniimls. Its strength 
is prodigious. It has been secii to earrr up to its lolly 
nest, lambs of several weeks old, and even young fawns. 
It, however, now and then comes tio Ji'ann through 
ereatnres lery nincli snitiller than tlioso mentioned. 
Ilisliop Stanley relates that a gamekeeper out on (ho 
moors observed an englo riso from tbo ground with 
something it had seiiied as its prey. For a time it 
nulled nwav steadily, but suddenly it beeiime agitated, 
und, after flatteringirregnlarly for a short time, spired 
upwards in a straight liuo to'a vast height, amt then, 
ceasing to flap its wings, fHI headlong to t lie ground. 
Struck with so nnacconntablo an oceurrenee, tbo 
keeper mads what haste he could to the spot, and there 
found the esgte quite (lend, with n wounded stoat by 
its aide. ^ It appeared that tho eagle had seised tlio 
stoat in its search for prey, and the latter had con- 
trived, while in the air, to <men » vein or artery in tho 
eagle’s body, and to keep firm hold of tho wound it 
had infliotM. Another case is reofirded where the 
eagle fell suddenly and unaccnuntably from a great 
height, and, on lieing aprroacluMl, a weasel peered 
out from under the great bird's wing, and sent lied otf. 
The ring-tailed eagle is the one and two-yeur-old young 
of the golden cnglo. liesides the golden eagle, (here 
ii another British species of this family, >vhieh feeds 
0® fish, and, for this reason, is always met in the neigli- 
bonrbood of water. This is the white-tailed soa-cngle 
(Iira4fa4l2«s albirilla). It is rather larger than tho 

S lden earie, but exhibits a smaller extent of wing, 
fspito this bird’s largo sise and strength, itnirelv 
ventures to attack nny animal larger than a hare'; 
inde^, it seems to prefer its prey realty killed, and 
•ttbnats for the greater part on stranded' fish iiud tho 
enrrion osrCKt-ea of such aniniuLs as it may find. This 
bwd builds upon ledges of rocks that overhang the sea: 
the nest is enmposed of sticks, seaweed, and sinnltu 
coarse materinl. The American or white-headed sen- 
cogle {S«lwStn4 feireoeeeAafus) is found in everv part 
of the United States of Amoriea, preferring the low 
lands near the aca-shore to mountainous districts. It 
is this bird that Amenca takes as ita symbol. It is 
about Che ifae of the golden eagle, but of a lighter 
colour, and the Irp* ”">1 feathered a little way 
below tlw The bill ie large, acutely hooked 

and o|li% bluish colour. A row of strong bristly 
featheta hangs IVom its lower msndible, and from 
lUl it takes its occnional name of Bearded eagle. 


Eagle 

Its chief prey is fish, and he ooninionly seenns v 
as it swims near the surface of the water. It would 
seem, however, to derive not a little of its ailment 
bv a Btralagmn much more ingenious than houcst. 
The osprhy, or hawk-fish, generally nbiiles in the 
white-hemicd eagle’s neighbonrliood, and ocensiou- 
ally the latter, instead of fishing for himself, lurks 
near the osprey. This bird, sailing gently over 
the water, watehes till a fish aiipears in sight, und 
tlien, to use Wilson’s words, “likn a perpendiotilnr 
torrtMit, it plunges into tho sea with aloud, rashJi’g 
sound and with the certainty of n rifle. At tliia mo- 
ment, tho eager looks of the eaglo are all ardour, mid, 
levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk oriei' 
more emerging, struggling with its prey, and mounting 
in tho air witli screams of evulhitiou. These are u 
signal for our hero, who, huinchiiig into the air, 
instantly gives chase ; soon gains on the fish-hawk ; 
each exerts liie utmost to niount above the other. 
The unencumbered eagl^ rapidly odvancea, and in 
just on the point of reaeiiing In') opponent, when, with 
A sudden sorcitrn, the liilter drops his fish; tha eagle, 
poising himself for a moment, tt.s if to take more cer- 
tain aim, descends like a whirlwind, Bnutehes it in lii.i 
griiKp before it rr-* es the wfit4>r, and bears it silently 
away to the wom^ Bennies those enumoruted, them 
arc 'the erownct' eagle (Aguila corowitu) found in 
Africa; the 8*ii»rri« eagle ( I'ufeo suprrf/us) of (TUinca ; 
the chetda eagle (Ftt/fo Cheela) of India; tho royal 
eagle (d7Nt4tt tinperinfU) of South America ; fhe royal 
eagle (A7Mt7n rrjtiliit) of Africa; tho vulluriae eagle 
{J^uihi vutfurina) of Cafi'riiria. 

Faulb, in Her., the emhloni of dominion, as well 
as of courage and magnanimity. It is geiiernllv homo 
with extended wings and legs, or “ displayed,’* as it. i** 
technically termed. The eagle is assumed by Kussin, 
Prussia, Austria, Poland, and America, us their 
national emblem, ns tho lion in the emblem of Great 
Britain. Tho eagle of Austria is represented with 
two heads. It was used by tho Bomans, Persians, 
and Egyptians as a svnihol or badge of empire, 

Kaolii, in Mil. — The ifiandards of the legions of the 
Komans were generally surmounted by the figure of 
All eagle peroheil on a smali cross-bar at tho top ol 
tbo Htntr of tho biiuncr, with its wings i;tiisi*d. It 
about the size of a pigeon nr sparrow-hawk, an't 
sometimes curried tlmnderlioUs in its claws. Thin 
custom has been adopted in tho French army, and all 
tho French military Hogs are Biirinountod with a small 
e'lglo made of tho new met:il aUimiiiium, and gilt, 

Eaglv, a gold coin of tlio 'lulue of ten dollars, cur- 
rent iu tho StiitcB of North America. {See Dollar.) 

Fault?, Onuaii ov tub Black, nn order of kuights 
in Prussia, founded by tho elector of Rrandonburg on 
the day of his coronation ns king of Prussia, Jan, 17, 
1701. In addition I o the princes of the royal family, 
the nnmber of thckniglits was origiYially thirty, bat it la 
now unlimited. A chapter is Indd tw'ico in the year, 
and tho candidates for iioDiination must he thirty years 
of oge, and able to nrove their noble descent tnroiigh 
four generations by noth parents. I'he Block Eagle is 
the highest order of knighthood in Prussia, aad, with 
tho exception of foreign urinces and knights of the 
order of St. John, no memoer of it is allowed to wear 
any other order along with it. It is generally worn by 
those who arc in ntlendance upon the king ; coose- 
qiieiitlr, no one who holds it is permitted to travel 
more tlnin twenty German miles from tho court with- 
out giving due notice. Knights of the BJaok Eagle ore 
also knights of the Bed Engle. The insignia belonging 
to the («rdcr of the Black Eagle consist of an octagonal 
cross of blue enamel, with a black eagle lietween each 
of the arms of the cross. The cross is auipende.l 
across the left shoulder by a broad orange-coloured 
ribbon. On the left breast an embroiderea silver star 
is worn. In the centre of the star is displayed a black 
flying eagle, bearing a thunderbolt in one daw and u 
laurel wreath in the other. The legend round tlie 
eagle is *• SauTQ qnique.” Evei^ new membtf of the 
order pars fifty ducats towardTs the support of th*' 
orphan asylnm at KOnigsberg, after wbion be reoeives 
the rolies and insignia of the order. 

Eaolx, OauBR or thb Bkd, an order of knights in 
Frnssm, founded by the tt>argraf Oeor|» Frederick 
Charles, in 1731, as a reorganization of the erdrt tte 
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to SiaeMti instituted by th^ ^reditwy prino* of 
itnspaclt aud liuireuth early in Uio century. Frede- 
rick William II. raised the order of the Ecd Fagle in 
1701 to the rank of the second order in the luonurcby. 
The decoration consisted of a white Maltcso cross, 
Burmouutt'd by a royal crown, with the Bruudenburi* 
cnple in tlie corner. In l!^U> it was reortfaiiizcd, two 
ndditionid classes beinp iuchuled in it. Tlie second of 
these etttsses was, in lct30, Bubdi>ulcd into two, only one 
of which worn the eros.^. 

£jiGtx*]Iz.ws: (Marphttut, or a pen. 

of l*'ulconul<B of the ISapio prutip, but consistin;* of 
species of comparatively small sizCi and cLaraeienzed 
by short winps, loiip slender legs (Inrsi), and coiu- 
panitivelr feeble toes and claws. They arc notives of 
warm cliniaies, chiefly of South America, but alio of 
Africa and the b'.aat Indies, 

£taLK*OwL (Biilw), a pcmofthcOul fam., found in 
almost all parts of America. {See Owl.) 

EaglK’.siovk, in Min., a variety of urpillaceona iron 
©re, having a concentno structure und occasionally 
BO doooni]MjH''d ni to eontnin a loose kernel that 
rattles when shaken. The niicicntn imagined f hat i his 
Blnne was I ha egg of the eagle, the lutenial uoduio 
Lcitig the embryo eaglet. (Sue also tiKom ,) 

JJvii, rer (Ang •Sal.), in Auat. ttti4l Pliisiol., is the 
organ of liear.ng, «nd consists of three part.s, — thi* 
external ear, the niiddlo ear or tympanum, and Ibe 
internal ear, or labyrinih. The external ear coiihwLs 
of an eipandfd trumpot-sliupod ciirtiliigiiious struc- 
ture, called the pinna or nuncio, which cfillcets the 
sounds, and a tube which conveys these sounds to the 
iulernal ear. The pinna or oiiricle consists of an uii- 
eveu piece of jelh^w cartilage, coverctl with intcgn- 
iiient, and fixed to the margin of the mcatu.*! nuditonua 
c-zternus. It is of an oval form, with the margin (oided 
and the l.irper end placed upwards. The round rim- 
like luargni i:i cullod the helix, the depression iimne- 
diutcly iMfliiii which being the groovo or iVmsa of tlie 
hi lix.* Wnliin the latter i« a largo elevation, culled tbo 
antihcl.x, whicli presents ot tbo iipiMT part u well- 
marked depression, — tlio foasn of the iiiitibelix. In Ibo 
cerd IT <if the pinna is n deep hollow,^ na 'iicd the concha, 
which ct>iidiicts to the opening of the meatus tiudi- 
torius. In front of that hollow is a prujeefion of a 
triangnliir shape, onlled the tragus ; and on (ho opp<»- 
aito side of the hollow, r.ttlicr ludow the le\cl<it tlio 
tragus, is aaotlicr projection, — the iintitrugus. Infc- 
rioily the pinna is tenuiuated by nsoft neiidulous part, 
callo'd the lobule. TIio auditory canj.!, meatus audi- 
torii^s cxlurnus, or the tubo by w hleli sound is con- 
veyed from the pinna to the internal e.ir or tyiiipniiiini, 
is about an inch and a quarter in length, and w formed 

J mrlly by bouo ond partly by cartilage and membrane. 

te direction is obliquely forwards and iiiwanls, and is 
BOinewhat bent downwards towards the iiiiflllc, so that- 
it is rather higher there than at either extremity. In 
Bhape it lh rather flattened from before, li.aekwards, 
and it is narrowest at the bent part. The cjrt ilagmous 
portion ia about half an inch in length, aud is formed 
by the cartilage of the couelia and tragus being pro- 
jected inwards to the circumference ot llso auditory 
paosttge, to which it is firmly attached. At tho u]>}ter 
and back port of the tube the cartilage is ileficient.uud 
its place IS supplied by fibrous membiM.rie. The osscons 
portion is about three-quarters of an inch in buigtii, 
and is narrower than the eartilaginoiis part. Its oiiirr 
oxtreniity is dilated and rough in the greater part of its 
circumfcreiK-e, for the atta(>hment of the c.irtd.age of 
the pinna. Tbo inner end is less dilated than the outer, 
and is sloped, so that the anterior wall juts out beyond 
tlie posterior by about two lines : it is marked, except- 
ing at its upper part, by a narrow groove, for the 
insertion of tho incmbrana tynipani. Tho skin linmg 
the auditorv canal is very thin, and closely adberestto 
the eartilaginouB and osseous portions of the tube. It 
is continued over the membrane of the Tympanum iu 
the form of a thin pellirle, forming its ontcr covenng. 
Around the entrance of the meatus are some fine hairs ; 
and there are also ceruminous glands, which 8ecre^* the 
ear-wax, and open on the surface by separate orifices. 
The middle ear or tympanum is an irregular cavity 
aituated within the petrous bone, and inteimosed l>e- 
tween the a^taa aiiditorias and the labyrinth or inner 
•ar* It issued with air, and eomisuuieates with the 
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phazyux by the Kiistachian tube. It It twftnndlitf a 
chain of oniall movable boaea, which eouneot the iMm- 
brana lympani with the labyrinth, and serve te^eoatey 
thevihrationa eommunirated to tbemembnuifttlliptoi 
across tho oavity of tho tympanum to thoinlesM 
The cavity of the tympanum measures ihoat ttosOMi 
from before backwards, three linea in a vortkul ditto- 
tioM, and betweou two anil three in the tvaMrarae, 
being 0 little broader behind and above *tonni below and 
in front. The outer boundary of* tho eavitv is foeiMd 
by the mcmlirana tympani, and by a ai^l pottHm of 
the surrounding bone. This membrane le a thinsomi- 
tranapareut substance, m^arly oval in form, m^Mi^ng 
Ibe cavity of tlie tynipaiium from the bottOTi of the 
iiiKlitory canal. It is directed very obli<jiid(y towards 
tho KUifitopy canid, its external surface being eonoav e, 
its uiiorimrconvex. It is composed of threo l^yers^ 
nn exleriiul, middle, and iuiormil. The oulw ona|> aa 
fdready stated, is part of the intogument Imiof too 
meatus. The middle layer w fibrous, being formed of 
fibrutts aud el'istio tissues, and fixfd in the groovaof 
the nientus. tioiiic uf the fibres radiafe from Deaf tlto 
ccutro to the circuTiiierence ; others are arranged iU 
tho form of a dense circular ring towards the margin 
of tho nioiiibraiie. The intornal layer is mucone^ btvbg 
p.*irt of the mucous lining of the tympnnt|nu The 
rhistnciiiun tube is tho channel through whiofa air in 
fotivcycd from tho pharynx to the tympsnum. ll in 
about nu inch ami a bull in length, aud is tUrfctod 
don awards and inwards to the pharynx. Like tlio 
nieatiia auduoriiis, it is jiartly osseous and partly car- 
tilaginous in texture. The small bones or osaicles of tho 
(ynipaiiiim are threo In uuinhor,— the malloue, incus, 
and stapes. Tho malleus— so named from its fancied 
resomblanco to a liunitner — consists of a head, neelc, 
handle, aud two processes, along and aahort.^ Tho 
iiicus—so called from its resoinldiiuco to an anvil, bnt 
winch may rather bo said to rRscmble a bicusiied 
tooth, with one of the roots longer than tho other, and 
bent to ono side— c*JiislatK of a body and two proceeses, 
Tlio stapes is so culled from its cIoho refcinblnncc to 
a stirrup, and eonsiits of a head, neck, two branches, 
anil a bane, Tlieso aniall bones are oeonreted together 
and witli the tympanum by lignments and moved by 
Hiriiill musob's. Tho handle ol the malleus is attochoil 
externally to tbo membrana tympani. The head of tho 
iiiiilleiis ariiiMilates witli the body of tbo incus. Tho 
shorter jiroifesa uf the incus is received into an aper- 
tiiroof whut arc termed the maatold cells; the hnsc 
process eiining downwards and ending in a roandeu 
convex point, vviieri* it articiilules with the bead of tho 
stapes. Tins lu-t has an horizontal position, with the 
crura or branches directed forwards and bnokwwvdB, 
and its biisc is fl’fii over tho fouestra ovaha of the 
iutcrniil wall of tho tvnipanuni. This is a renitorRl 
opening leading from tiie tympanum into too rnattoiato, 

I he opening in tho recent Btate being eloetid by the 
lining menibrane, which is commoa to both oantiof. 
The inii.T and fundsnicnlal portion of tho organ of 
hearing is culled, from its complexity, tho labyrinth, 
and consists of three parts, — the vostibulo, the soasi- 
circnliir canuls, und tiie cocldea. It coiistata of a 
series of cavities channeUud out of tho anbataaoa of 
the petrous bone, coniiuunicattng externally -with tbo 
cavity ' f the tympanum and intern ally with tbo maatlll 
andiloriim interims, which contiims tlie auditory MfVt. 
'Within tho osseous labyrinth is coutaiiiod too aam* 
branoiis lab^-riutli, iinou which xhe ramifieatkma of tho 
auditory nerve are uisCribiitcd. Tbo vestibido la tho 
c<4ninion reiitral cavity of the oasoous labyrmtb, «id va 
placed behind the cochlea but iit front of tho aoBiiotr- 
citlar cunaia. It is somewliat oval in form &om bofoM 
backwards, and niewsiircs about ono-ilfth of an inch 
in dillerent. directions, but ia narrowest from wSthoot 
inwards. In its anterior wall is a large oval opoainn 
leading to tbo cochlea, and in its posterior ana 
superior walls are five openings, br whicn itcomranl- 
cates with tho leinicirculur oanals. Those are tocoe 
bony canals situated above and behind the TOitilHdB. 
They sre of unequal length, and meosnre about ooe- 
twentieth of an ineh in diameter ; but the ends of each 
are dilated just before opening into the Testibnle, tho 
one end in each hoiog more dilated than too other, and 
called tho ampulla. They describe the greater part 
of a circle, and all open at both enda into the veetibnle^ 
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tho (‘ndB of two of them, however, coaleselni;. From 
n di/Tcrenoe in the direction taken by these cniiuls 
tlif‘y have been named the suporinr and iioaterior 
vertical and the horizontal. The cochlea, eo called 
from its resemblance to a anairs aholl, is conical in 
form and placed almost horiaoutally in front of the 
vestibnlo. Its lenfjth is about a quarter of an inch, 
and its width at the base about the same. It cuiisitti 
of an axis or centre ; of a canal windint; spirally round 
it for two turns and n half from the haso to the 
apex; and of a delicate lumiiiii contained within the 
canal, which follows its windinpfs and subdivides 
it into two passages. When nieunitrod aloncr the outer 
aide, the canal is about an inch and a half loiifr, and 
its diameter at the bc{>iniiin» aboyt one>lenth oi an 
inch, but ^rndnally diminisliiiif; to half that si/c to* 
wards the other end. The whole inner siirfiire of the 
labyrinth, ineUidint; the scnncirculMr canals and the 
])assaf;es of the eoelden, i.s liiieil with a Ihin iibroitn 
uicnibranc, the outer Hurfacc of which adheres closely 
to the bone, while the inner is covered with a single 
layer of epithelium, Idro that on sernuN nietubraties, 
and aeorctcH a thin scions iluid, culled tlio Inptor co- 
tuunii or perilymph. Tins fluid lills the passape-. df the 
cochlea, and surroiiinlH the mombraiioiis l.ibvrintli. 
This last is a uiemli''anoussirn<'tiirc inclMsed within the 
osseous labyrinth, and sepiiriiled from its lining niem* 
liraiie by thepcrilymph. It is eonllned to tho vcsiibuln 
and Beniioirciilar canal-*, having tho general tbrin of ihc 
Hurroiinduig bnny parta, and is eoinpoHcd of a <*|(*mc 41 
‘i.LC with rather a eomidet form, containing ti fluid 
Mailed the etnlolvmph. That part of the mentbr imnis 
bbyrinth conlaiiicd in the vestibule (vniMsfa of two 
rounded portions, which, (hough clo’idy councctcd 
together, appear to be distinct sacs, (he larger 4>r I he 
two, tho utriele or common sinuH, hemg Hiimilcdat 
the poBlorior and upper ])uPt of the vrdibnle* (he 
other, the Siiceute, is Htiiiiller and rounder, and is '.itn* 
iited 111 the lower and fore part of tho \estibu1e. Siinill 
oaiuareoiis masses op otoliths, eotisisfmg of mini*(e 
rounded ami e1oiigate(l grams of eurbonate of lime, aio 
uiruatc ill the inner part of (he wall id' the iitrn*Je uml 
oaccule. The auditory nerve, w Inoh is diatnhuted o\ er 
I MB different purls of tho labyrinth, entera by (ho 
liientus auditorius iiiternus, lind diiides iiiUi tw<i 
brandies; viz., an anterior for tlio cochlea and a p )i> 
ii'pior for the inembrittious labyrinth. The* cochlear 
bi'unch divides at tho base of the inodiohM or axis into 
ivainerous twigs that enter the apertures in that body, 
wnence they are directed outwanls. The ve‘*td»nlar 
lirunch divides into three briinehes, which proceed (u 
the membranous labyrmlh, and rannlV ihemsches on 
1 lie walls of the sacs, some of the lino lilainenis pii.asing 
through the otolith, others outside of it. Tho .sen>o of 
liounngis, strictly speaking, only a relinemcnt of the 
House of touch. Tho impressions with whi<<h it is con* 
vorsnnt arise wholly friun peeulinr undulaiions of the 
particles of ordinary inuttor, propagated in oliodieuee 
to its ordinary laws’throngh the medium in which t lie 
animal lives, and impinging more or less iiumediutclv 
upon a aensUive part. Tho trunipet-Iiko pinna or 
aurielo of the extertnil ear serves to collect the sound, 
which is then conveyed, by iiieaus of the meatus andi- 
torius externiis, to 'the inombruna tvnipiuii. This is 
thrown into vilirntion, which is coimnuui(.'ated to tho 
inollons, and is carried by tho incus and stapes to tho 
inembrano of the fenestra oinlis. From this Inst the 
motion is cominuni'cated to the various parts of tho 
inonibrniiouB labyrinth, taken up by (ho line lilauients 
of the auditory n'ervo, and conv eyed to t he bruin. Tho 
1 ISO of the unuill calcareous masses in the sacs is to 
strengthen the Honormis undulations, and to commu* 
nieato to the nerves stronger impulses than the lymph 
nlone ooiibl impart. Tho range of hearing, liko that 
of sight, differs very much iu different individuals. (See 
Dkavkbss.) 

Eax-ua^o, ecr'-rhin, nn itmametit worn in the ears, 
wliieh require to be lii»red, in order that it may be 
attached. From fuissagea m J eremiah, it appears that 
they were much worn by the Hebrew women in his 
tmio; and deeorating the person with ear-rings has 
always been a favonnie custom among all Eastern 
nations. Among ninny nations they were worn both 
hf men and women ; bm it has been'an espeLMal female 
otwament in nearly uK ages nud in all countries, llo- 
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mor speaks of Juno as being adorned with ear-rings ; 
and the statue of the Vemis do Medici has the ears 
pierced for rings. Amongst tho Greeks and Boniuns 
ear-riiign were much worn ; and during tho decline of 
the Roman empire the most costly and brillUut Jewel- 
lery WHS worn m the ears of tho Roman Indies, rearls 
were the principal jewels employed ; but dininoiids, 
rubies, and s.'ipnhires of great value, were iilso worn. 
Amongst tho Egyptians ear-rings were much worn, 
many iieautifiil specimens of which are lo bo seen in 
tho jintish Museum. In England, during the reigns 
of Queen Klizahctli and James I., enr-riiigs were worn 
bv men ns well as women. At tho prchcnt doy, in 
Phighind, women alone wear ear-ring«; many bailors, 
however, wear sniull round rings in tlieir eur.n. AVhen 
tho cars arc biired, a slight inflammation generally oc- 
curs, which acts u enuntor-irritant in tho case ol soro 
eyes. This is often adduced ns a rea‘ion for putting 
rings in (he ears. Young girls usually have their ears 
bored for ear-rings when about seven years of ago. 

EAK-.*«!iri.n (//o^Vi.>i), a gen. of iimvalvo niollusca, 
the kIicII of which somewliat resembles in shape tho 
human ear. The hrail of the anmml is large, having 
two long round tentuci », with eye.s nt the base on 
I'oolslidLs. Foot ver}' i e, Laving the margin fringed 
idl louiid. Itisalwai- .iiid near the surface of the 
water. Found iu the' I a-it Indies. 

I'lAU-TRi’Mei T, an instrument applied to the ear in 
cases of part lid deafness jii iaing Ironi injury to the 
niendnane of the drum of the ear, want of proper bus- 
crptihibtv in tiie auditory iicrvo, and other causes. 
Itisiniulc of nictul,— silver or gong-inelal being con- 
••iilcreil the best, niid it is curved iii form, one end 
being .Mmnll enough to iMiter the ear, and the other 
hcll-slnijunl, ami cxpandinu outwards like the mouth 
ot a trumpet ; w'iieneo it denies Us name. It iseur\(‘J, 
III order to uollcet the ra>s of sound, and oblige (hem 
to roiniM-ge by reflexion on Ihc nif'inbrniie of tho 
drum of the ear, like niyft of light eollecled in a focus 
f*v moans ot a lens. Tlie eollocfion of the rays of 
sound causes them to not on the drum <d' tho ear with 
greater power. There ore many diflerent kinds of 
e:ii*.trumpet««, differing from each other in const ruction, 
hut being nil made on the same principle,— to collect 
and concentrate tlie rays of sound. Some are very 
small, - .such us (he auricle and car-cornet, and can ha 
worn ill the ear or attached to the head bj* elastio 
springs ; Olliers are mado of india-rubber, in (he form 
of Jong tubes, witJi a licll-shapeil ojiening at one end 
like llio metal instruments. There are also artifleial 
mniJ/ramr tympaui, or membra tips of the drum of the 
ear, made of vulcanized india-rubber, whiidi are intro- 
duced into the oniice nt tho end of n piece of silver 
wire, iiinl are found extremely useful in cases where 
ilesifuess arises from perforation of the natural mem- 
brane. 

Kvitwio, ppr-irfy (Sax. ror and feicoa, a worm 
or grub). — These insects constitute the’ order Der» 
nmpttra of liCHch, and which Westwood, who also 
regards tliem ns forming a distinct order, has denom- 
inated Fwfp/cj’oyif era. The liiiter iiaino refers to one 
of the nioHt striking clinrnoters of tho earwig; viz., tho 
struetiiroof the hinder wings, which are exceedingly 
beautiful. *' In these the radiating nervures, instead 
of fliuiiiig their common centre at tho base of tho 
wing,’ as is the casein moat Orthoptera, spring from 
tho extremity of a broad leathery piece, which occu- 
pies about u third of tho anterior margin. Other 
radiating nerviires occupy tho spaco between the 
principal nervurea, but only run friini tlio posterior 
margin to tho middle of tho wing ; and the whole are 
united by a transverse nerve, which runs parallel to 
the posterior margin. By the assistance of these oer- 
vures, the wing, which is of very delicate texture, 
folds up exnetlr the shape of a closed fan ; but as tho 
wiiig-eases of the earwig are very short, the wings can 
only ho got under thorn by a very complicated traus- 
ver'so folding in tw'O places ; namely, at the apex of the 
leathery basal jiicce and at o second point about the 
middle of tho wdog, where tho nervnres appear to bo 
thickened. Even the apex of the iirmcr part of the 
wing projects beyond the elytra.'* — ( DtUlas.) Earwigs 
are distinguished from tho orthopterous insects (ex- 
cepting the Itliitia and Mantia tribes, w^h with the 
constitute Latreille'a fam. of^tuorid) by 
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liavini; the pustorior legs formsd for runuing. The 
fenuile has uo corneous ovipositor ; and a romarkable 
fact connected with the insect is, that she aits upon her 
oggs in the uianiier of the hen, and the young, as soon 
as hatched, creep under the boUy of the mother for 
protection at the atiproach of danger. In both sexes 
the abdomen is furnished with a pair of forceps, appa- 
rentir of use as an inatriimentoi defonco. The autciuiir 
are sloiider, IlliSbrin, and inserted before the eyes, and 
vary considerably as to the uumlicr <jf their jointa. 
The thorax is generullv of a rounded forni, and but 
alight ly convex. Kidiculous as is i he fancy, there is no 
doubt that tho insect’s name, corwig, is furnished by 
tlie dcliihion that it nill creep into the ears of sleeping 
persons. In nil European roiiutries the insect’s appel- 
lation IS signiilcant of thebclii'f, Ncwinun, however, 
.in his Introduction to tlic “ History of Insects," says, 
*‘Tbe shape of tliCfC uings (tlio liiiul ones), when 
ftilly ojw'Mcil, is nearly that of the iiuzniin ear; and 
from tins Lirutiinstance it seems highly probable that 
the original niuno ol this insect was car-iooii/." Ear- 
wigs appear to pvijfer d-imp situation?, and are found 
under sf.inca and under the bnrk of trees in great 
abundance. They siibtiisl. diielly on the leaves and 
flowers of jilants, iind on Iruii’*'. There is in this 
country unoiln r species of eansig almost equally com- 
mon imlIi (lie abovt', but of aniiicli smaller size. This 
latter found aboul hotbeds and diinglulls, and be- 
luiigilo the Qowm Luhiu . 

Eai:l, erl (S.i.v. r.iet, Daii.jVxr/), an honorary title of 
distiiii‘tion giien to luiblcmen, who take rank lietwccn 
inarqmsea and \i 9 countB. Tho term originated with 
the nations of the north of Europe, who applied tlio 
title of ‘'jail" (pronounced f/arl) to chieftaiim of tho 
bigUeRt rank, nuo were, appointed by tho soverewju 
to gouTii largo trncis of l.iiia, having tho powers of u 
viceroy lu the udniinibiration of justice, but being also 
under tho obligation of furnislung, equipping, and 
iiiaintaiiiing u oertam number of men as a contingent 
to the nalioiml force, and of acting us tlioir leader 
when the necoMitie.s of war compelled tho king to call 
them out for actual servh’o. Tlio dignity was, in fa<‘t, 
oqiusalent Hinoiig tho Teutonic nations to that of tho 
liomaii comes, or euniit; and tlm appellation was tho 
liighesl tiilo of honour that the monarch could confer. 
It was introduced into England by tho founders of the 
8 : 1 X 011 hepinrehv, and then applied to tho nohlcs gene- 
rally, in eoiitradiBtinction to the cfttrU, wlio were free 
iiu’ii, forming tho l:irge middle class of the >- 
Eaxuu nation. The carls, w ho iiresidcd over tho courts 
of justice and public incelingb of the dhtricl or sbire 
intrusted to their uianageinciit, were further distiu. 
giiishod by tho title of folilorman ; but this appellation 
ultimately fell into di.susn, and at the tmio of the Cou- 
qnest the Saxon governors of Bhsrc'i, whose rank was 
eqnivulcnt to that of the jirescnt lord-lieutenaiito of 
counties, were all sU led earls. Among tho most noted 
and most ponorful of the Anglo-Saxon curls mas Enrl 
Godwin, whoso son Harold succeeded Edward the 
Confessor ou tho English throne. Hiider William the 
Conqueror earldoms were held by tenure, and the 
carl was posscssi'd of local jurisdiction and povrer, and 
was entitled to claim a certain portion of the local 
revenues : some of them, such as the carls of Chester, 
even held parliaiiiLMits, created huroua, and had their 
olllccro of state like tbo king himself. It remained the 
highest title of rank in England until the latter part 
of the 14th century, when the dignities of duko and 
marquis were introduced, the holders of which took 
precedence over carls. The title, wlncli i.v now granted 
or letters patent, was formerly coiiferred by the king 
ill person, who invested the carl, ut Ins creation, with 
his mai^lo, putting on his corouct and girding on Ins 
•word with his own hands. 

Eahx.-Maiisha.i< of E.sot.awd, tbo title of ono of the 
great olhcors of state, who is at the head of tho Heralds* 
College, and has the power of granting armorial bear- 
ings, with jurisdiction in znatters relating to pedigrees 
and claims to coats of arms, through the kings-at-arms. 
Garter, Clurenoicux, and Xorroy, who act as his depu- 
ties. The office is now hereditary, and attached to the : 
dukedom of Norfolk by a grant nmdo Charles It. in 
1672 to Henry Lord Howard. This officer was styled 
moreschol, or lord-marshal, only, until the reign of 
]^hud ll.f' who created Thomiie Mowbray, earl of 
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N ottinghum, earl-inarshal of England by letters patent. 
Tho earl-luarshals acted as presidents of the Oiuirt of 
Chivalry, which fell into abeyance about 1630 or 1640. 

ExitLX ExoLisn, eW-le (Ang.-Sax).— This atjde of 
Gothic architecture, known also im the First Pointed 
style, or Flontagcnct, according to the arraiigement of 
Garbett and Fergusson, ourresponds with the Ogiwfl 
Primiiif of French Gutbin architectm*e, and may bss 
considered to have prevailed in England from 1189 
to 1307, or during the reigns of lliubard 1 ., John, 
Henry III., and Edward I., and to have reached its 
fnlleat deiclopmeut about the iniddlo of tho 13th cen- 
tury. Rome writers have proposed to disliuguisb 
tho architeuture of tho ttrst part of this period ns 
Lancet, and thiit of the latter part os Geometrical; 
but it will be sultioient f(*r general purposes to consider 
it as tho charucterislio style of the century. In 
this style the strongtli and solidity of Aiiglo-Nonnaii 
urohitecturo was retained, but it was softened andsub- 
lined by tho iiitrkHliicLion of more grocetul forms and 
a greater degree of enrielimont. Tho heavy mossivo 
Anglo-Norman columns were replaced by lighter and 
mure elegant slialls, having tho aiqiearanue of a eeriee 
of Rniull cohiniiiH clustered togotlior round a central 
Tiiass, and the semicircular arehed Jiead to tho doore 
and windows w'as re placed by ono oi a pointed or lancet- 
bimped fiirni. Rometiuies two or three of these pointed 
liglits were grouped together, separated only by narrow 
piers. When three were thiia brought together, tho 
eentro light was considerably higher than tliose on 
either side, and in any oiiso a cuutinnoiis moulding 
Biirniounted the whole of the arches. In the latter part 
of this period two or more lancet-pointed wimiows 
were oftoti Burraouiitcd by an arch of tbo same form, 
pien-ed w ith :i cusped circle, or with treloiis and quatre- 
lolls, and this led to the elaborate trucery that marks 
the wimiows of the J)i\*oruted period. The doors were 
deeply reecaaed, and tho sides of the apluys wero 
udoriieii with dee}>ly-cnt mouldings; they were also 
snruiountcd with u drqistone or moulding projecting 
from tho wall, and springing from carved heads or 
corbels. The but I resses won* narrow, but projected to 
a great disluni'o from tho walls; tliey wero also divided 
into two or three stages, each )irojirtiiig less than the 
one iinmeibalelv below it. Tlying buttresses wuroalso 
inlrodiiei-d, and Htring-courhea were corniriunly used, 
and Hoiiielinie'i appear in cuiitinnation ot tho moulding 
that sniroumls the arch or arehed points ofthnwin- 
di>w, taking H parallel direction from the point from 
winch tho arch springs. Tlio walls were ornamented 
with diaper- work, the surface being curved or painted, 
with a eiMiill regular puttern, generally of trefoils or 
quuf rcfnils. The cupitul preoluiiiiis wero boll-shaped, 
swelling out wards from the shalt, with an liorusoTital sec- 
tion eiiiiil'ir to that of tho shaft it-ndf, and soniotimes 
they wero curved with foliage boldly rendered. The 
roots w ero sleep, and for the most pan ouan ; some, 
how’rver, were vaulted and groined. RaliHbury cathe- 
dral is coiisidiM'cd the best exoinplo of tliia stylo of 
arehitectuce, us it belongs wholly to Iho Early English 
period, and no other bI>1o is conserpiontly found in 
rnmbinatioD with it, l^arts wf Weslniiiiater Abbey, 
Lincoln, Wells, and Hereford cathcddruls, and York 
Minster, are aLo built in this style. 

Eau> I'MT, er'-nent (Sax. eomeaf or tfenrntftl, Lat. or* 
rha: i whence, in Scotland, it is calh d arles), is some- 
thing given in order to bind a bargain,— •nsaally a small 
sum of money. It is also upphed to any simple cere- 
mony for the same purpose. Anciently, amo^all 
northern nations, shaking of hands wa.} held neoeeaeir 
tfi bind a bargain, a custom, says Blackstone, wbieu 
we still retain in many verbal contracts. A s^e time 
made was culled hand-tale j and m process of time the 
same word was used to signify the price or caruost 
which was given immediately after the shaking of 
h'xnds, or instead thereof. By the civil law, he who 
recedes from liis bargain loses bis earnest ; and if tbo 
person who received tbo earnest resiles, ho must return 
tho earnest double. By tbo law of England, however, 
if any part of the price l>e paid down uud accepted, or 
any portion of tbo goods delivered and reeeivea by way 
of earnest, each person is obliged, in strictness, to obido 
by his bargain ; and in cose bo doebno it, to is sot 
discharged upon forfeiting bis earnest^ but may to 
sued for tto whole umount. 
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EAvrn. frfk (Sax. eoHJi, Oer. «riie)^ the name given of the Earth variea at the Eatrh's sarfaee at difllcreut 
to tiio globe on which we live, which constitutes one oi times Arotn different causes. {Set Dbw, Mstsoko- 
the larger, or primary, planets of our solar system, loot, Tbkpbbatubx.) As we descend below ibo 
revolving round the sun as a cootre. The Earth is ilie surface, as in the shaft of a coal-mine for oxaniple, 
fourth ^anet Aroro the Sun in order of distance (tee the heat is found to increnso to the extent of Fah- 
PnAWsTs), including the planet Vulcan, discovered in renbeit for every 15 or 20 yards; but it is not at aU 
1850 between the Sun and Mercury. Its mean distance certain that this would bo found to be a fixed law, 
fVoia the Sun is 9S, 000, 0(K> miles, and it performs an and that the beat would iucrease in this ratio as wo 
annual revolution round that body inllB5days,6 hours, approached the centre of the Earth, if it were pos- 
9 niinutos, 6*0 seconds. The form of the earth, speak- stble to do so. 

ingin general terms, is globular, or spherical ; and the EABTirxKWAitB, erth^-en-vair (Ang.-Snx.), the ^e- 
Simplest proof that can be adduced lu support of this neral name given to all utcn^iils made of clay, which 
fact is that the extent of land or water over which tve may be divided into three classes ;—fir8t, potterj*, 
can look is much greater when ue are on the top of a consisting of jiig.*) and puns of a coarse description, 
Wiountain or lofty tower, or at the mast* head of a vessel, red and brown in oolour, tliut are made of a common 
ihau when we are on deck, or on the ordinal^ level of kind of clay ; secondly, pftrcehiin, or vessels made of a 
the ground ; and that the rops of the masts of a vessel at very fine clay, with which a preparation of flint ia 
sea always come into Bight before the hull, which would mingled that fuses when the urticlo is subjected to 
not be the case if the hull of the distant vessel woro not great bent and amalgamates with the cloy, which will 
hidden from us by the convexity of the surface of the not melt, ronJoring the vc.ssel semi-transparent (eee 
water. The same ofl'ect is also visible when wo ap- Voucklaix) ; and thirdly, the ordinary household 
proaoh a city on land i the tops of the towers and the ware, made of variims kinds of clay that burn white, 

a tires of the churches ore seen before buildings of less which diflers from porcelain in being completely 
titnde rise into sight. Ibit, strictly speaking, tlio opaque, and to which ♦he term enrthouw'are is more 
trno form of the Karth is that of an oldato spheroid, properly applied and nited. The clay that is prin- 
thatis, the shape of a Rplicre Unttened at the polos, ei pally used in the 8!. ^rdshire potteries comes from 
(iS'ss Dbobbr.) The proportion hotween 1 lie diameter Dorsetshiro and Dm uslnro. Tlio liner clay used in 
of the Barth nl the equator and the distance from the innniiracturn of porceluiri, and knoirn ns China 
pole to pole, has been staled to bo as HOO to stone, ('inua clay, and kaolin, is found in Cornwall, 
Taking, tneti, the eiremnference at tho equator to bo principally in tlio neighbourhood of St. Austell. It 
21,000 goographienl milcH, or 2t,S7(i Ihiglish miles, consist 9 cruelly of dismlcgruted granite ; but the chief 
iwkoning tlU'l English miles to )<o equal to a degree, cveellenco of this, ns well us of tho Devon and Dorset 
or (iO'geograpluoal miles, wc find tho equatorial diamc. elaya, consi'^ts in its freedom from any iiiqiregaation of 
tar to be very nearly 0,875*5 geograpliieul iiiilcs, or iron. To ohlain tho soil el av, largo square pits am 
7,fi18'8 English miles, and the polar diameter to he sunk in the earth, lUtder which it has been nsoertuined 
A, 862*6 gpogrnnhical miles, or 7,8ni*rt Knglisb miles, by boring that a stmt um of clay lies. Tho sides of the 
The siinaoo or the .Earth may bo ostimared at aiiout pit arc kept from fulling in by a sheeting of boards and 
160,000,000 geographical square miles, or nearly faggots, sustained t»y trangxerso beams running from 
200,000,000 Eiiglisb square miles. That the distance side to side, tierafier tier, so that the interior looks 
from the Barth's centre to the poles is less than it like a network of wood. The clay is cut in rough 
la firom the same point to nnv pure of tho equator has cubes nierisuring about eight or nine inches every way ; 
been proved by actual mensurement of arcs of the these blocks are then taken to the dn'ing-yard, where 
xneridian at various places, wliich shows that tho they are staclied in largo sheds, ana allowed to dry 
length of the degree of Intituilo increuscs as we before being removed I o lie shipped for the Potteries, 
approach the poles, which would not be the ease if the Tho China stone of Cornw'ali is hard enough to bo 
Barth were exactly sjdiencul, instead of becoming regularly quarried, Tho process of making earthen- 
flattened towards those regions. Tho motion of a xvaro at tho Potteries is us lollows The clay is mixed 
pcndalum, also, is nccelemlcd the nearer it is brought uith xvafer, generally by mc'ona of machinery, until it 
to the poles, which shows ihol tho force of graxity assumes tho consisteney and appearance of cream; it 
increases as we appronch the poles, and that (he dis- is then filtered through’flno sieves nnlU the mixture is 
tancelVom the Earih’s centre must consequently bo perfectly free from the presence of any gritty mutter. In 
lees. The density, or snccific gravity, of the Barth is the mean time flints have been heated to reefuess and col- 
as 8*66 when compareu with the density of an equal cined by being thrown into cold water, after which they 
bulk of water ; that is to say, if we could compare are broken and ground to h lino pulp by tbo addition 
tho weight of tho lC.arth and that of tt Sjihcre of water of some wofer. Tlio clay and flint thus printed nro 
exactly the same biy;o, the weight of tin* Barth would mixed together in the proportion of three or four parts 
be 5*6(1 times as much as that of the water. Tins was of tho former to one of the latter, and worked into a 
supposed to be the case \iv Newton, and his supposi- kind of paste, from which the greater part of tho 
tion lias been confirmed by an experimeut knoxvn as water is carefully evaporated in a kiln, the ttiixturo 
Cavendish's experiment, by which Iho attrnctixo force being frecjueiuly turned oxer, that it may be of the 
of lead on halls suspended by means of a torsion pen- aameconsisteney and attain the samedegi^ of dryness 
dnlnm ia osoertamed. When* this is known, it is easily in all parts. After this it is beaten and mixed until tho 
determined what (ho stfrnetivc force of a mass of leuil whole mass is thoroughly incorporated. The mixture, 
as large os the globe would be, and iiu the lUtracthe which is now called “slip," is next allowed to ripen 
ibree of the Bnrth is known, its mean densily can thou by lying together untouched for some time before it is 
bo compared with that of lead. The esrlh’ moves in used. When the potter requires it for tho oonstroction 
Us or^ fboin cost to west ; it performs its annual of any vessel, a piece of tho stiff paste is taken and 
TCvijtolkm in rather more than 3(;rii days, ns has kneaded, and then brought into the desired shape by 
baeuli^i^y said ; uiul its dinrnni revolutiim about its on operation called “ throwing," by which tho lump, 
own Mis, in uline passing through tho poles, is effectod aiter being placed on the potter’s lathe, is modelled by 
m IW hours, 66 minutes, 4 seconds. Its orbit round tho manipulation of the lingers and the aid of some 
the nun » elliptic, but ncnrly approaches the form of simple wooden tools. It is then allowed to dry, which 
• oirole. when at its perihelion, it is flbCKHkW miles brings the clay into a harder and firmer e( ate; and it 
“i"* *** aphelion, about W.OiK),^^ is subsequently fashioned and smoothed in a turnhig- 

tf-iA* The Earth moves through siincc at tho rule lathe, niter which spouts or handles ore added, if neces- 
2 1 ^ J. and travels over a distance sary. Ornamental bandies and spouts are made by 

Oiflaa davi or nearly 600,000, cxK) of casting or pressing the clay in a mould; but ordinary 
miles in the otinrse of the year. The velocity of the han^esare made by forcing the material through inetiu 
Jsartn a rotation its axis varies from h at the pipes, from which it issues m the form of a thick ribbon 

K - ^ l>6a0 feet per soi'ond at the equator, or flattened cvliuder, which are cut into pieces of tho 

TMi Barth 8 axis niw an inclination of 2Sk degrees to required length, and bent into the necessary shape, 
me plane of its orbit: Irom this arise the phenomena The portions thus made are joined to the main part of 
m the seMons, and the variation in the length of day the vessel bv a little slip in a moist state, whicn soon 

t^aJ'dens. Elates, dishes, and all flat ahsdlow vessels, 
Ukta, Pat, irianr, bbasoms, kc.) The temperature ore made in moulds, which are pinced on an Upright 
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Fpindie in tlie lat-he. The rest of the process is similar 
to that of ttiro\nr)g. The pieces are then placed in 
boxes made of hre^lay, called '* se{r(!Fars/' and baked 
in a kiln for about furty'eight hours, a gentle heat 
behif; applied at first, which is pradu^Iv increased in 
intensity until it becomes ver^ proat. After baking*, 
tbe ware is called biscuit, and it is then ready for the 
final processes of colouring or printing, and plnxing. 
Painting in various colours is confined cutirelv to 
porcelain and tbo better and more expensive kinds of 
earthenware. The common yellow waro is ortiamcntcd 
with nngfl, spots, and wa\y stripes of blue and wlute, 
by allowing colouring matter to fall on Ibcm from per- 
forated fuiinel-siniped vessels vhile the article la re- 
volving on the lathe. The coarse blue psltorn resem- 
bling pen-wced is produced by striking a brush charged 
with colour snnutly against the vessel. When the 
ware is printed, the pattern is first engraved on copper- 
plates, from which impressions aro taken on very thin 
1>a]icr in the desired colour, mixed with linseed-od. 
Thojisperis laid on Iho waro while the impression is 
still wet, and tbo rolonr is tramifen-ed to its Hurlaee by 
rulibing tlie back of the paper lightly with a piece «)f 
elolli rolled tightly together. 'J'lie jMiper is rctiioved 
by soaking the article in water for a short time, uftrr 
winch the pnper renddy eoinea nv.uy, leaving the pat- 
tern printed in colour on the ware. The last process 
is that of cKiziiig, the glaring loatler for c-omnion ware 
being niiKU' of a inivtniv of litliarge and CMlchicd Hint, 
and tin* better sorts, of a cornpoiind ot lead, font, glass, 
mid Polt reduced to a alnio re«eMiil>ling thin cream. 
Alter tiic ware Inis boon dipped in tlins mixture, and 
wetted Ihorougbly all over, ihearth-les arc again placed 
in the beggars, and subject c*! to heal just strong enoiigli to 
fuse the yl.nte, w hich ^irodnces the smooth, traTis]>urcnt, 
polished coating with winch our various bonschidil 
utensils in eartheuwaro are covered, and without which 
they would be rough to the touch, and liahle to absorb 
oil and greasy matter, so that it w'ould he eonsequeully 
impossilde, or at least a matter of didlcalty, to keep 
♦hem in a state of elcanliiiefls. An liedorieal nketeh ol 
the riso and ]iragres.s of tho potter's art, and tiie best 
and remarhnhle kinds of earthenware that have 
been prod 'ie..*d at varions periods, will be fonnd elae- 
where. (<SV.c I’oxn a’a Abt; Majolica, rALi.s.sv,nnd 
WanaiiWooD Waku.) It is only necesn ivy to <»bscno 
here, that although we may be Burp-is-ed hy China and 
other nations in tho production ot the iimre hcantifu) 
sorts of porcelain, v»*t tho solidity, slri'iiglh, rf;*iHtanec 
to the nciion of fire, and the cheapness of Knglish 
eorthenw are, have I'ondcred it nn artiide of « oniuuTcc 
that IS exported to cicry part of llie world, mid la pur- 
chased lu prefcrenco to limt produced in any other 
country. 

Kautu notrsTS, recesses in (ho esrfh, so called in 
Scotland, which seem to havn been small natural 
caverns, or iirtilieial chambers liullowed out to servo 
as a hiding-place in time of war lor men and properly, 
or as storehouses for corn and jirovisions for tho 
winter. They aro gonorally long and narrow in form, 
the largest bmng about lo feet wide, Oo feet long, and 
fior 7 feet high. The aides arc formed by a wall of 
rough stones, and the earth above is sustained by a 
ceiling of undressed slates or flag-atonos, the ends ol 
which are aupiiortcd on the side walls. The entrance 
is email and near the toi>, and constructed in such a 
manner that it could be easily masked if necessary. 
When the floor was wide, the walls were brought closer 
together at thb ( >p, by allowing each tier of atones to 
project beyond the on© below it, until tho interior 
assumed somewhat of the form of a vaulted passage. 
They aro not far below the surface of the earth, and 
are generally found in dry situutinns in the side of a 
liill or rising ground. Kemains of various kinds have 
been found within them, which shows that they were 
used as temporary retreats, if not as permanent places 
of abode. Occasionally two or more chambers arc 
found communicating by a small passage. Theiic 
curious underground chambers are sometimes called 
riets' houses. 

EABTHQrAKB, erfV-ItvsaiJe (Sax. evacton, to trem- 
ble), a term applied to any shaking or tremor of the 
outer surface or solid crust of the globe. No part of 
the earth is free flrom them. They are, however, moat 
prcTulent in the neighbourhood of volconoefii and their 
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flrequenoy end violence seem to bo oonneoted with the 
intensity and activity of the voloanoea near them. 
Nearly all volcanic phenomena nro aceomnan&ed bj 
trembling and shaking of the earth in the adjacent 
tricts. On inuiiy occasions they precede volcanicexnn- 
tions, and ccaso ak soon as the eruption takes place, it 
is singular, liowever, that the most severe carthqnhlcea 
take place in regions far remote flrom vokuoes ; and 
districts in which there are the remains of extinot vol- 
canoes are not more liable to earthquakes than other 
places. Egypt lias Imcii more exempt than, perhapO* 
any other country j but nu fartliqqake occurred th«te 
in 17-JO A.i). They soiuctinies happen in the middle 
of tho ocean, a ml cases iitive occurred where volcanic 
islands liavo bceu throuii ii]>, and afterwards have 
di^appenrcd. It has been e.'ileulatcd that not Imb 
than twelve or thirb'cn ciirthriiiakes, destroviug both 
life and jwoiicrty, happen every year. When they 
oceiir severely, there is, first, a trembling; then a 
severe slioek, or a auceesslnn of shocks; then alrem- 
(•liiig ngHii), wkieli gradually dies away. The moirt 
violent siioeks are iuhtantaneonR, and Ihei*© aro tddom 
nvno than throe or lour. When there h more than 
one vinlent slKiek, there are smaller shocks or trem- 
blings between. Soiiiot lines whole cities have bOen 
ih'slri'Vevl by an carlbqinike, and sometimes 
tile iliHtriol'4, with nil their fruits and produce, bavo 
been Itiul vviv-te. At the great earthquake of Lisbon, 
lUi.noo human heings pon.shed ; and in Oalabri^ atthe 
end of last century, 'lii.diH) jiersotis lost their lives ilia 
biniihir inanricr. ‘it Inia Ikmui calculated thatatleaSt 
thirteen milhoiis of the human race have thus been 
ilc8tr(*yed. V\ lien an eurihqiiiiko occurs, observera 
state that tbe shock bus at first n distinct vertiee) 
ciirt'ction, roming from below upwards, but afterwards 
tlie direction of tbo inoliun becomes gradually moke 
horizontal, till it ceases. This motion is evidently 
caused by nu earth-wave, or undulation of the solid 
crust of the earth. In the ease of ibo earthquake at 
Lisbon, before mentioned, the course of this wave was 
roughly ealeiilaled. It must liavo moved very rapidly, 
not h- sting lit any point more than a second of time. The 
extent ot urea over vvliioli its inlluenee was felt w^as vciy 

S jreut. I'o the north, it was tell on the southern shores of 
'iiilnnd, and loivurds the wost. beyond the St. Lawrence 
in C'iinada, and also in the Wcht-India islands. The 
whole area utlceted could not liuvo been less thSB 
7,ri(N),ouo milrs ! The ringing of the earth over sneh a 
vast MU face of coil PfO allectnl tho sea; andthewtive 
thus formed attuiiu d a height of sixty feet at Cadis, 
pnsung far bei'ond (ho oroinary limits of the tide. 
TIuto aro a greiit, miinbi r of theories propounded ia 
order to iiceon Ilf for eurllu|iiakf>a ; bat they all aglwo 
in * racing them back tv foleiimu Hgcticy. The startings 
{uiintof all is the ackiiowledgrnont of'the existence of 
a molten fluid mass in the interior of the earth. 
generation of iiiinit’n.sc volumcH of elastic gases onder 
the iiitliicuec of the liciif of this mass, woulu uccossarfliy 
rriult in an cxploMion, which w'ould account for many 
of tho earthquakes which occur. At a meeting of t1i« 
Enti.oh Association, Mr. Mnllct proposed an ingenioas 
theory. AsHutiiing that the lines or centres of voleaala 
action are not lar removed frem tlm sea, he argued, thvt 
when an eruption takes place niidcr the surface of thu 
water, an opening or fiasiire results. Through this ihh 
water would deftctMultotheeentralflre. Arriving there^ 
it would take the spheroidal form until tbe snrfisce witb 
w'hieb it was in cuntuct was cooled, when an exploilon 
would take place amply suflicient to cause aa earth* 
quake. The latest theory of eartbanakes is that of 
tlic brothers Kopers, Wrho state thia the produoing 
cause 18 an actual pulsation of the molten flmd mass in 
the interior of the earth. Tltis pulsation is carri^ 
forward in tho shape of great waves, from large rup- 
tures caused by^ tbe tension of elastic matter, bearing 
along, or floating, as it were, tho** rocky crust of the 
earth above. The structure of certadu monutaine coft* 
firms this theory in a very remarkable manner. Tha 
history aud occurrence of earthquahee In bygone am 
IS of great interest to the geologist. Tbi^ seem to 
have occurred at all times, and to have altered 
surface of the globe in all parts, forming new lakai and 
river-courses, and sweeping away old ones ; tdiaoging 
lulls into valleys, and raising ridges of mountrins out 
of level plaint. The mysterious nature of egrthquakee 
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in an incentive to thrir atudy; but every attempt at farmera to the 'workinf; down* of the materials in 
explaining tlicir origin must be, at the best, theo* question, is really due to the action of the earth-worms^ 
rpficiil. Appears from the fact that in the soil thus formed 

EAnrn’s CutrsT. Oroioot.) large narabera of worm-casts maybe distinguished. 

‘Uautus (in Chem.).- Tlie earths proper are ten in Tlieso nro produced by the digestive process of the 
number, —alumina, glucina, giconia, thorina, vttria, worms, which tako into their intestinal canal a largo 
erhia, terbia, ceria, lantiiniu, didyinia. They are dis- quantity of the soil, through which they burrow, ex* 
tingnished by being soliiblo in water, but dissolve in tract from it the greater part of the vegetable mat* 
caustic alkalies and tlieir carbonates. They are all ter it may eoiitain, and eject the rest in a finely di- 
oxides of me.tiils which do not ileeompose water, vided condition. In this manner a field manured 
Many of them have been but inqiorfcctly examined, with inarl has been covered in the course of eighty 
owing to their extreme rarity. AUiinina, a constituent years with a bed of earth averaging thirteen inches 
of allelavs, and glueina, found in tlie eraoraid, are the in thickness.” Besides their nsefiilness in the man- 
most important. Ahimina, by its isomorphism with ner above described, tho earth-worms are of imnor- 
Bosquioxido of iron and other peculiariiies, connects tiiiieo ns food for birds, fish, &c. Their value as bait 
the earths with the oxides nf the heavy metals. for tlslies is well known to ovey angler. Tho power of 

Eautiih, AnK.vTiiHR. At.kaxinm Kahths.) reproducing parts after mutilation is very great iu 
ExRTn-wouKH, ID Mil., iiitrenehiiieuts hastily thrown this animal, as in tho whole of the order. It is gene- 
up eoiisistiiig ehiefly of a rampart and ditch, and rally supposed tliat tho earth-worm may bo propa- 
Kcrving as teniporary'linea of dofenee. At the Htegeof g.*it«d by diMsion ; but this scarcely appears to be tho 
Sebnstoiiol, the sfiutlieni f>ulo of tho city was mainly case. It is said, however, that if it bo divided ncross 
defended by eart.h-w/»rks of great extent, size, nnd tho middle, th» part bearing tho head will develop a 
strength ; and from tlm eireumstniico it is now eon- rn*\v tail, iillhough the tail will soon dio; and that if 
sidored that works of this kind aro us serviceable as the Jiead bo cut off, tho body will form a new head ; 
those of stone for permanent del'.-nces, and beve the Imt it aitpcars that b h portions never survivo tho 
double merit of being less dungoroiis lo the dctVnders, mutilation. 

sineo no splinlers of stono can lly about, us is generally K vstL, c'-zl (Ger. r ftn ass), n frame on which a 
tho ons© when a block of gninito ia struck bv a can- painter bupporls tho *!.uvaa on which he is working, 
non-lioil, and more easily re]»aircd. U is not, hmvc%er, in a ^lightly slanting position. U consists of Ihrco 
likely that carth-w<irU» will aupersede r.mipariH of long legs connocted by liinges at the top, which extend 
stone agninst thn lnMi\y nrtdlory tbut is now coming and form a tnpod. ifolcs arc bored in the faces of 
into use, but that our stone walla, like tUc Bi.lca «»foiir the two legs against which the painting rests, in which 
vessels, must bn rendered belter ablo to rcsi^i the )> ‘gs are insci led, which support the picture, aiidaf- 
*' heavy brunt <»f caiiuon-ball’' by being euat«*d with bM’d liicmcims of raising or lowering it to tlio height and 
armour-plates of iron. pootion that may be tlesired. Eiis'd pictures, among 

lUuTii-woau (Ang.-Sax.) (fmiftncMS, Linn.), a pimitevs, arc the smaller pieces winch are painted on 
well-known amielnlo. Its outward api>*'ar'iiicc is a the easel, aa dr tiuguished from those which are drawn 
body composed of nmnerous narrow rings clo^clv upon wi,U«, ceilings, Ki'. 

approximated to eai'li olherj the colour ot iho lM»ily eiw/ (Max. c//*/, Ger. o»0* the quarter of th© 

is rmidish, or punilish; of a evlindneal f«*rni, some- hcavoiia fir pomt of the horizon where the sun rises at 
what pointed at llio anterior evtremily, and usually a the etpiinoxcs in March and September. Wlion wo 
littlo lliittened at thn tail. It is without the organa of am locking tonurds tho north, the enat is on our right 
sight. The organs of motion coniiist of a double r.*w of hand uinl the west is on our left ; ami wee r^nd when 
bn.Mtlcs riinnitig down the lower surface of the Inxly, when we look towards Ihc south. The east may ho 
Riid which are capable of being wi/lidniwn wiihin pretty nearly determined, and from that the other 
Binall hollows when not in u^c. The ni<»iif li if urinrined, points ot Iho compu'ia, by calling to rcinonibranco tho 
and the iiiteatino runs straight tlirongli tin* body. 'I’lie pf*mt of llo* hot i/,on in winch tho sun rises, making duo 
vasculnr sv.stein eouMists ol two longiludinal xesieh allowaiiee for tho timo of year; and if we aro near a 
running uhiiig the ventral and dorsal regions of the ehiirch it is still easier, as it is a fixed riiio to build a 
liodv, nnd united by nuiiierona branches. Tho Idood church in such a niaiiiicr that the (dianccl and commu- 
is red. Tiike the leeches, this worm is furnished with nlon-t iblc is at the cast end of tho building, or points 
oiliatrd canals, whieh have been supposed to snrvo as direct Iv towards the cast. 

organs of respiration ; but their real ihMiinntioii ap- Ea-sprh, crv/'-cr (Sax. ra.tfre), a feast held by tho 
ppura -to bo still uncertain. A.s f.ir ns r«'l.iles ff» Jt^ riin.sti.inciinreli in commcmuration of tiic resurrection 
appearanco above the ground, tl:c ourth-wfirrn uriv be of onr ivifnir. It is a movatdo feast, occurring at any 
regarded tia a nootuniul nnimnl. In the night nnd at date between 3f:ircli L’l and April and by it tho 
early morning, hundreds may ho seen m loealit<es other movable feast a tlironghout tho ecclesiastical year 
where, during the daytime, not one is to bo seen, are regnVuled. It is held about tho same time as the 
They are of inmiense utility in iniproMiig the soil. Jewish Passover, or Paschal feast, altdiough it very 
The organs of the earlh-worni’a locomutioti prevent its seldom ha]»peii3 that tho Christian and Jewish festivals 
moving backwarda, whilst the expansion of the rings, aro observed on the snmo day. In the Greek and Latin 
us it contracts the anterior segniLMits nnd draws lorward churches Kastcr i.s still called Pascha, from the Jewish 
tho hinder parts, widens a passage for it tbrnugli the name fir liio feast of the Passover. Tho term Easter 
earth, vihoae particles were close together before, has been derived from viirioiis sources j some taking it 
Thoyarothiia.iiitlioiriiinltitiideSjOf incnlciilMblo utihtv from tho Saxon os/cr, Mo rise,* and others from tho 
in constantly loosening and stirring the Hint, and name of a heathen goddess, Eostro or Ostara, w hose 
.acenmniutitig on the surface those little lulUn'ka ol rites the Saxons w'cro accustomed to eclohrate at. this 
Varth known aa “worm-easts." On this subject Mr, time of tlie year, and ou uoconnt of which the mouth 
Charles Darwin, who seems to liavc given it long and of April wa.s styled EosterTiionaih in their calendar, 
•arofnl mlcntion, remarks : “ The burrowing of earth- It was a period of rejoicing with them, on account of 
worms IS n proeenB exceedingly useful to the gardener the return of spring und the renewal of vegetation; 
and agrieultunst ; and these aiiimnla arc far more bene- and the name and the nceompaiiying ainiiileoercmonies 
llrial to man in tlii!!i way than they are injurious by that attended tho festival, suoir as llgluiiig fires, Ac., 
dernuring tlie vcget;ibIos set in the soil. They give were easily adopted by the Christian olinreh in Bril am, 

A kind of uuder-tillage. to tho laud, performing the which taught that it was to bo observed us a season of 
lauio below ground that the spado does above the rejoicing, as it xvns held in comnioinnrution of tho 

S Lirden, and the plough for arable land ; and loosening resurrection of our Saviour. In the early cluirch this 
le earth so ns to render it pernieablo to air and festival lasted for some days, and caiecntimeiis wero 
water. It has been shown, too, th.*it they will even then usually admitted to the rite of baptism. At 
add to the dept li of soil; eoveniiff barren ‘tracts with present its celebration is ctinfliied in the Church of 
a layer of productive mould. Thus, in fields which England to Eoatcr-evo, Kaater Sunday, and the Mon- 
havo been ovei-spread with lime, burnt marl, or cinders, day and Tuesday in Easter week. In iho Koinan 
tliese Hubstancea ar© in time covered with finely di- Catholic church it is a lime of enjoyment, because the 
Tided toil well adapted to ih© support of vegetation, restrictions imposed during the preceding period of 
That this result, which is conimonly attributed by the Lent are no longer to be observed. Coloured eggs aao 





TJNIVEHSAL IKTORMATION, 


Saster 

eomnioiily interchanf^ed in faviheB «nd amone friends 
iu Uusaia and all countries in which the Greek faith is 
eslablislicd. There were many popular observances 
of Easter in various parts of Enelau J ; such as eating 
tansy cakes and puddings ; but these have fallen into 
disuse, allhough many still make a practice of wearing 
some uew*arti«:le of dress for tho lirst time on Easter 
Sunday, alleging that it is unlucky not to do so. In 
determining (ho day on which Easter is to ho lield, the 
council of IVice. in ^2 >j, decided that it was to be ccl«> 
bruted on tho Sunday following the litli day of the 
tirst month of the Jewish year, on wliich tlie Latin or 
\V'estern church had been aceuslouied to bold it ; and 
on the introduction of tho Gregorian ealendar, u taltlo 
was eonslrui ted, bused on the Metoinc cycle, by which 
Easter was to be fouud, and which the Church of Eng- 
land still uses. Ill th<' Hook of Conuuon Prayer, we 
nre told that “ Jii/n/rr Day ia always the First Sutiduff 
after the Full Moon, which happens upon or next 
niter the Twenty-first l)av of Ulurch: and if the Full 
Moon happens f>ii a Sunday y Eauttr Day is the Sunday 
after." ^ow tliu nioou above alliidctl to is not the 
moon of tbc heuveus oir tho mean moon of the 
nslronomers, but an imaginnry mor»n, tbo tiiovemcnfs 
of which folKiw the iJU)\ements of the real moon by an 
iutenal of a doy or two. Tlicrelbre, wlmu** full moon’* 
is spoken of in the directions regarding East cr gi\ en 
above, we arc not to take it us tho time when tbc moon 
IS at tho full in the heavens about this period, but tbc 
lull d«y of the imaginary moon of (he {•aleiular, winch 
falls upon or next after March 21 iu any }vu:’. To 
find (his lltli day, or “full moon," of the ealcminr, 
and eousequcntly Easlor-diiy, wo must lui\e recourse 
to tho tabio below, taken from llio J'rayer Hook. 
Having found the golden number for the year («cc 
Goldiuv Nuiriu^u), look for it in Ihn first column of 
the tahle ; and the date which is in a line with it lu the 
isf\Hmd eoUimn, is the day of the full moon of (he 
calendar. Kext find tho Hiinday or Douiinienl letter 
for the year {nee Dominiuai< L'kttkh), and tho date 
which is oppusile the oceuiTcncc <»f the .Sunday 
letter in tho third column, reckoning in all eases trorii 
that loiter in (ho column which is iii n line with the 
date of the full moon already found, will give the day 
«if the moulli on which Easter Sunday falN. If tlic 
Sunday letter ia the sumo as that whieli i.s in a line with 
the dutn of tlio full moon, as it Inifijieued in 
JC.islcr Sunday wdl be seven days allcr, as the coin- 
cidence of the Suud.ty letter ai.d thn date of the full 
moon in tlic same line i hows that tho full muon of the 
eulciidar I'aiU on a .Sumlay. 
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Toexplain tho manner in wliich the ahovo table is used, 
let it be required to find Easter Hunduv for 1S03. For 
this year tlm golden number is 2. The date in the 
second column, opposite the number 2, i^ April 2; this, 
then, is the day on which the moon of tho calendar is 
supposed to bo full. The Sunday letter for the year 
is u. Beckoning, then, from A, the letter in a line 
with the date of full moon, wc proceed down the column 
until wo come to D for the first time, in n line with 
(.'77 
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which we find Aprils in the second column, the day 
! on which Enstcr falls for the year in question. The 
above table is available in finding Easier for any year 
i from 17<M| to 1S9U ineliisivc. To make it available for 
any year between 1(HM> and inclusive, every num* 
beV 111 the column of golden numbers must he shifted 
into the lino immediately below it, except 17 and 6, 
which reniniti where tliey now are. — Eof, VompanUm to 
Drtffnli Abnamir, iHkj ; J£ny. Cyo.— Artsandscienoos. 

Eastkk OFtnitruros, or Eahtvk Hoks, are small 
sums coninioiily paid by each person when he receives 
the Lord’s supper at Euatcr to tho clergyman. They 
I are generally twopence from every communioant, and 
I are due of coiuiiion right, and not by custom only, 

East-Inumn Aumx.— As tho posMesaions of the 
' Kast-liwha Company increased iu India, it was found 
: necesaurv to raise and maintnin a body of trocqps to 
cnal>lc tho Company to preserve its own by forco of 
arms. At first a few Europeans, mostly men of des- 
perate fortunes, under the curatiiand of some adven- 
tiirer U9 rccklesM us ihemsclvcs, garrisoned the fort! that 
w'cre erected for the protection of the merchants* 'fac- 
tories ; but ero one huiidreil and fifty years had elapsed 
from the date of the grunt of the first charter, these little 
bands of men had grown into regiments and annies, 
and the Coiiipuny was actively engaged in oarryiDg on 
wars with the French and many of the native princes. 
Liberal pav, ample turloughs, and pensions after serving 
for a cert am period, formed attrimtions which brought 
the ualhes to the ('ompany’s standard. A system of 
orgiini/ulion w’us mtrodiieed, a few regiments of Bnro- 
>oniis were enrolled and dispersed among the native 
• irres ; and in ls57, at the commcncenieiit of the 
Tiidiuii iindiny, the armies of tho three presidencies,-- 
Itengiil, ]lludraH, and Jlombay, amounted to about 
2 sO,iiPu trcf^ips of all arms of the service, including 
iH.ood European troops in tho Company’s pay and 
about 2 of the queen's troops, who w'cro also paid 
by tho Conipiiiiy wlnln in India. Besides these, there 
we'-e l.irgo eoiitingents furnished and mAintained hy 
tlio nalive priuees under British protection. Since tho 
tloso of Ibo mutiny, tho power of tho Gonmany has 
pn^.<«ed into the hands of tho Crown, and the Euvopeaii 
poilioii of the Company's troops has been amalgamated 
w ith liio British army. (A>e AitiiT.) The native pi>r- 
tKoi Inis been entirely reorganised, and is quite as nn- 
nierotis as it was before the couimoucement of the 
oiiilireak, but perhaps more eflOen at and more 
llu* eoiitrol of Its utl'ieers. 

Eati ]>ic Coloonb, o-de(r)-lto.Zo»ie' (Fr., Cologne- 
water I, a perriiiiied spirit, originally lURiiiifactorea at 
Ibo town of Cologne, in Frnnec, and generally need ay 
n peri'nnie, idlhongi^ Hereral imaginary medical vlrtnet 
in popiilur boliet uid iittaehcd to it. 

Kavi'h, errs yfe») , in Arrii., (iiatportion of tho 
roof which projects out and beyond tho lace of a wall, 
to carry otf the rain and prevent it from trickling down 
its fuirfiiec and rendering it damp. 

EAVBsnnnp, eers^-drop (but. Uillinulium) ^ h tho 
water which drops from the eavea or roof of a bntUBng, 
or the Fipaco left outside the walls of a house VOI^ the 
rainwater to eacunc. Among the KomanS, qjllCM m 
man had a servitude of ttiUic>.dMm over his neighbonr's 
propertv, he was oblignl to keep at a certain distance 
wiliiin ins own m building ; for no one was obliged to 
receivo on his own property tho water which fell firom 
Ilia neighbour's hoiiHe. Laws t the same effect exist 
iu most modern countries. The space is comniBnly 
regulated by usage, and may be usnall^ from a foot to 
a loot and a halt on the several properties ; but a pro- 
prietor may build as near his own boundary as ho 
ptewpcs, provided the rain descending from the roof fall 
within Ins own property, because in this way he is only 
making a natural use of what lielongs to himself, with'* 
out encroaching on bis ucigbbour’a property. 

EAVjtB-DROPVBBS (Ang.-iSax.), in Law, are such as 
Ihien under walls or windows, or tho caves of houses, 
to hearken after discourse, and thereupon to frame 
Blanderous or mischievous tales. Htich persons aro 
regarded as a common nuisance, and may be indicted 
at the quarter sessions, and punished by fine, and 
obliged to find sureties for their good behaviour. 

Ebb, tb (Sax, ebhe), the reflux or return of the tide 
towards the sea after high water ) opposed to flood, or 
fluwiog. , 
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KfliiirAOllJi, eh-en-vAf-ie-e (from Aral^. a6not(«» Lftt. 
ehtntut Sp. ehanot ebony), in Bot., the £bonj fam., 
a nut. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class 
CorollifloTiBt consiatiiiff of about 160 species, mostly 
nativiM of tropical India. CAarac/er.— Trees or shrubs 
with alternate, eutire coriaceous leaves, without sit- 

f >ulcs. Plovers, pulyRnni(>us : calyx 3-— 7-parted, in- 
brior, persistent ; corolla 3 — 7*narted ; stamoos equal 
in number to the divisious of the corolla, or twice, or 
four times as many, and attacked to the corolla, <ir 
hypogynous ; anthers IS-cellod, introrae, opening luugi- 
tudinally ; o\ary :t— V2-ccllod, each crll with one or two 
ovules suBponded from the npox ; stylo usually having 
as many divisions as there nro cells to the ovary. ITruit 
flesliy; seeds large, uUumiinoua. JMuny ol' Ihn 
eea are renioricublo for the hardness of their tiniber, 
which is known under tiio names of ebony and iron- 
wood. Id any speoirH liavo edible fruits, and sonic have 
astriDgent harks. {SW DroscYiios.) 

Ebionxtbs, eb*~e' 0 -nUe$ (tleb. ehwt, poor, low ; used 
by the Jews us a term of contempt), a sect of Jews 
who professed Clmstinniiv (o a e.'rtuiu extent, and 
seem to have consisted of two dillerent classes, the 
llrst of which was to be found in the iloly Land in tho 
1st and 2nd oeuturies of the ChriUnin era ; whilo tho 
second existed in S^ria, espcfiully in the n(M<>hl>onr- 
hood of Berma, at the hitter end of the 4lh century 
aud_ tho beginnitig of tho hth. Tlie ourly I^hiomres 
deiiiedtUe divinity of our Saviour, ht lioving hun to ho 
a mere man, the' son of Joseph and Maiy, hut eonsi- 
dering him to ho tlio xMesHiah, alloning the truth of his 
rcsurructioa from the dead, und looking tor hn iiecotid 
coining to ruutorc the Jenish kingdom upon earth to a 

g reater stiito of siilondour and power than it had ever 
ofore oid^y^id. Tiiey seem to ha\o been ii moral Keel, 
adhering to the Mosaic law. They uekuon lodged (lie 
Qospel of St. Matthew onlv, but Ntriiek out nil parts 
which related to the divinity of our SuMour. Tim 
later Bbionitos wore di^tingumlied from these by allow- 
iiig tho enpernatiiral birth of our Saviuiir, tJi hough 
they did not helievo in his pro-cxisteiKv tis tho si'eoini 
peraomif tl|0 IViniiy. They uJ'^o used the (I'om^dnf 
ot. Matthew, hut reieelod tlie Acta of llio AiXiatJes and 
thoPpisiles of Ht. 1‘ttul. 

KnoNlTli, eb'^o-nUa (but. chonv), a'^iilMtiinee 

produced whou oaoiitebuuo I*! iii)\eil with from (no to 
ten per cent, of sulphur, and raised to a tL'iupomturo 
of 270 ’ to 3lKf*. Tho oaoiitehoue uudorgoos a eluiuge, 
it acquires new clinruoLerti, its elM**iieiiy i/i mciv.ased, 
audit becomes more oquiihlo. Tho oniiiiary solveuls 
do not aifeut, nor docs cold or heat alter, its general 
conditions. (See Vlummtj'..) 

Knojtr. {See Dio.srvuos, I'.UKXvcr.K ) 
pJiL'bLiTTOy, (L it. t’f'nHifiOt a huhhliiig 

np), the buhhliiig ngiution of I i|iiid.s alter they ImAo 
been iieatod to their boiliiitj-poinfg (winch Kce)’. On 
gradually heatin;* water in a glass lln'.k by menus of a 
Hpirit-Ianip, we first observe tho fonnatum of nnmite 
air-buhblcs, which dart through tho liquid wiili grout 
rapidity. At tho tempurature iuoreascs, thoao give 
plate to larger buhldos, consisting of steam, which are 
formed at the bottom of (ho vessel, and which rise a 
little way in tho liquid and then contract and d's- 
appear, producing a jussing or siiuincring sound, lint 
as tho heating gDes on, these stoaui-hnbhlcs rise b'gher 
and higher iu the liquid, until nt lust they rciudi the 
surface and o><ca]»c, when the liquid is said to he in a 
sti^ ot ebuUiiroii. Tiio temperuturo at whicU the elml- 
liliou of u liquid takes place varies with the pressure 
ot Iho atmosphere. When the haroincter siaiids at 
b^’Pins to hubhlo at tho teiupcrainro 
<t .U I'lilir., hei‘a>i<4a at lids teinper.a.turo the olustu* 
loree ol^ ®^^V'Ynan 'i} ,5*"PP*^rt thirty iiichc.s of mercury, 
devonnng tlie hiditile* acquire tlio power of 
a Uiud of of tho heated liquid, 

laino bcloiv greu' ttir, eLb<tno, least out, ex- 
garden, and the pl» phiula helouging to tho iiat.ord. 
tiio earth so lus is comiuouly 

water. It has Kiieuniber, iroia tho fruit sopu- 
ndd to tho dept"™ and expelling its seeds 
a layer of prodt* It is u n.itivo of the 

have been in erapri!** cuUiyatod in Kuglaiirl. The 
these substaneo-v a*^*n the juioe of the fruit, when 
Tided koil well ade*'WS oalh-it I'laterium, or extract 
That this result, w‘ pt‘"jM'liil in drcg.vgue eatharuo. 


Ecohymoais 

It is given when pure in doses of from ^th to ^th of a 

S raiii. lu improper doses it is an irritant poison. 

latcrium owes its properties to a bittet principle, 
named ehUerin, 

Been Homo, eJe'-ee Ao'-mo (Lat., behold^ the man), a 
term in Art applied to those pictores which represent 
Christ wearing the crown of thurns, and hound ready 
for cxccuticn. Some of tho groatest pauders Imvo 
employed their highest efforts upon this saliject. Tho 
lliieHt hJcco Homo iu existence, wiLhont doubt, is that 
pai n t cd by Correggio, and now in t he ^ utional HMlory in 
Liitidou. In tins magnificent picture tho noble features 
of the countenance of Christ express tho utmost pain 
wiliuiiit being disfigured by it. Tho Virgin Mary is 
nlHo represented, fuiuting in tho arms of Mary Mag- 
dalene. Tlio ellect of tho paio countenance of tho 
V'lrgiu is enhanced by tho contrast of tho dark bluo 
cloak, which is drawn over her head like a veil. Til'd 
picturo has, how'cver, Biidbred a little from cleaning 
und repairs. It is generally supposed to havo beeu 
painted by Correggio at the ago of twenty -six. 

JiccicxTUir, ek-een'-trik (Lat. ccrentncue, from ex, 
from, mid cen/rumt centre), in Much., a sort of wheel, 
or revolving di.se, in which the axis, or centre of mo- 
tion, dfiCH Hot coincide ith iho geometrical centre. 
1'hero are u giH'at vurioi 'f occeutrics, and they uro 
vt ry iisofnl in cunverti >g ono kind of motion into 
aiiulher. By tliis mean., continuous cir<*uJnr motion 
e:m bo converted into .altennit in;; or intermitting rec- 
tilinear motion, or into curvilinrar.but not rotary mo- 
tion. Lrcciilries maybe driven by straps or hands; 
the hands, however, require to ho extremely clastic, or 
It IS necessary to iqiply » stretching pulley or roller, 
ulU’jh can he pressed agiiinst tho strap by the netiou 
of a weight. Jly this muaus a uuiforiu degree of tcu- 
sion i‘i uil.vined. 

J'h’oa.'HKic CiurLB.— According to Ihn Btolemnic 
svst«*ni of intronoTiiv, every heavenly body w.-w sup- 
1 lost 1 1 to move roiiuJ tlm earth, us tho cent' c of tho 
Ufiivcise, lit a ciriMil.ir orbit, und at a iiiiitorm rate of 
Sliced. When it was foimd, bowel cr, that the iqipo- 
rcjit orlula of the Iioaveiily bodies wore not circular, 
;iinl th.it they moved through wneqiml ».[iiiei*s in equal 
linie-., ihev nccoiiutcd for it by supposing thnt (ho 
iMi th was (.itiiatod in a xmsition which did not coincide 
vvili tho ccnlrool'tho orbits of tho bodies that woro 
rcv..l\U)'4: roiiuil jt, and in this manner they ntioinptcd 
to reconcile the disorepancy hetwoew the appureiit mo- 
tion of the buu uud plu:jc*( 3 '.ind tho theory they Lad iu- 
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Tontocl with regard to them. Thus if AB, BC, CD, DE, 
rejiresout equal jiortious of the orbit of any hcavou'y 
body moving in a circle, which portions arc traversed 
by that body in equal periods of time, tho motions 
which appear circular nnd uniform to an observer nt 
X, Iho actual centre of its orbit, will not appear so 
to au observer ul V, because the angles at i, whieii 
tho are.s subtend, uro uot equal, as is tho cn.^c witji 
tlio angles at X, which arc subtended by tho samo 
arcs, and tho heavenly body will consequently appear 
to the observer nt Y to deseribo equal spaces in un- 
equul times, and rice rcreH. Tim orbit of a revolution 
ot u heavenly body is therefore called an eccentric cir- 
cle ill tho rtolcmiiic system, because the earth, round 
which it revolves, must be considered to occupy a posi- 
tion that is out of, or removed from, its centre. 

Eccui-Mosis, ek-ke^mo'-eie (Gr. eJfc, out of; chumoe^ 
jnic-e), iu t^urg., is a discoloration of the hkln, occa- 
sioned by the rupture of blood-vessels and extravasa- 
tiou of blood, usually produced by faU.s, blows, sprains, 
and tho hUo. One of the most common examples of 
eecliymosi-; is a black eye. In general, the discolora- 
tion ‘does uot take place till some time alter tho eipreet 
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of tbe injury: uid.it ma^ usuoUy bo much dimitiiohed 
by the aooeoy und coutiuued up^dicutiQU of cold wet 
olotho to^he pact.. 

EccxjiV49t£a, orTns PsuicnES, 
is the name of 'ouo ,of the canonical booke of tlic Old 
Toataiuent, placed after Proverbs and before the Song 
of SoWmou. These names ore a tranolation of the 
Uabrow title Kohalafh, the former of the two being 
ademted from the Oroefc Septuugint. There is no room 
to aonbt the canonicity of thh book. It has occupied 
a place in thd Jewish cimou from the earliest times* 
and has been uni\crs:illy received by the Christian 
church. Prom soinn pa.ssn;!i‘s in tho Talmud, how- 
ever, some seem to h:ivo t^ucAtioned the expediency of 
placing it among tiu* Scriptures that were read pub- 
licly, on account of its cuutuining *' words tending to 
heresy*^ and “words contradictory to each other.” 
According to Iruditiou, this was uinoug the Scriptures 
which were not allowed to be read by any one under 
the ago of thirty. iN’nmcroua questions have been 
started rcgnrdiii'' tho authorship, date, design, and 
plan of tliis book. Many oriticti contend that it could 
not luivo been written by Solomon, wliieh is tho gene- 
rally received opinion, on account of tuimoroiis foreign 
ana modern words that occur in it. In favour, Imw- 
over, of the coinnion opinion, there i.i tho unqimliti'nl 
tcHtimony of the book the author speaking (if 

himself as the b«)n of l^avul, king of Israi^ and the 
greatest possessor of wealth and wisdom in Jerusulcm. 
The long intercourse <if Solomon, too, with tho repre- 
ecutatives of foreign iiat.ons, and bis foreign wives, 
would necc!>siirily Ti'ad to the introduction of nume- 
rous foreign words and phrases in his wrilingB. The 
book is gcii'Tiilly behevcil to have been written in hi j 
old age, after ho hud experienced all the pleasures niul 
follies of life, and was able to testily to their being all 
vanity and vexation of spirit, Tho jilan and scop? of 
the book are very obscMire, and have gi\ cii much trouble 
to CiinimeutalorH. Some hu\o regardeil it us a series 
of dialogues and disjointed imrnituc^, riial noenis, 
literary discussions, ciliical npborMiiiH, and unfinished 
practical essays. The most plausible ground for ro- 
(yarding it as ’the work of a variety of nut hors arises 
from the frequency and abruptness of its transitions 
and tho appareut’waiit of iiny fixed plan. The gr<‘ut 
theme of the book is the van’ity of all earthly things 
and labours : with this it begins, and witli this it clones. 
It is OH fur removoil as p(.s'3iblc from the charnoter of a 
formal treatise, — being the coiifensions of a man of 
wide experience, of his searebeu after truth and liappi- 
xtess, oi nis many diiappointments, aud of lii.s ultimate 
•access. According to Dr. D.ividBoii, the contents are 
comprehended in four discourses. The first discourse 
is filled with mclanoholy, doubt, and dissalb.fiiclion. 
The course of ourtlily things is unaUeraMy fixed, and 
oooscquentlj nil our odbrts to obtain Inqipincss by tho 
iicquisiticn of wisdom aud the pursuit of pleasure are 
unsatisfactory', leadiugto tliecoiiclusinn that theobject 
of life ought to be the enjuynient of tho good things 
that are within our reach (chiip. i., ii.). Tho second 
discourse begins with a description of the absolute 
dependence of man on a lii<;her immutable rrovKlcnce; 
that the cheerful, undisturbed onjoyraent of life comes 
from the hand of God : and that it is v.vnity to supjio^e 
that man, though poMi bing wisdom, can jirocure it by 
Ins own eflbrts. lot God, who has connected every- 
tbiiic with time and circuinstunco, di.spo.scs of events 
rightly and well.— this very limitation to man’s effort 
being intended, for the purpose of teaching him to fear 
God (iii. 1— T. 19). Hut it is tho lot. of many men not 
to enjoy the good things of life which they have ac- 
quired ; and this idea, which is started in the close of 
the second discourse, becomes the lending subject of 
the third. Though the enjoyment of the possessions 
acquired through tho favour of CJod i« often tliwarted, 
man shoiild endeavour to attain to the true and con- 
tented experience of life by cheerfully using the earthly 
things given him, exerci-^ing true wisdom, and avoiding 
the folly which is so common (vi. — viii.l.j). In the 
fourth discourse, the mystery that it snmetimes hap- 
pens to the righteous os to tho wicked, and the reverse, 
IS taken up, and the conclusion arrived qt, that, since 
there is an overrnling Providence whose ways wo can- 
not fhthom» nothing remain^ hut to direct the view lo 
a tighteona state of retribution hereafter, applying 
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wisdom and tho fear of God to the aatis^iiiff ^tijua 
Bpirlt. ** Thus the tr«e enjoyment of the good tbingn 
of tills bib ia roeommendea in oonneotion with and. w 
subservience to the fear of God, whose Judgment wiU 
hereafter clear up all seeming irregularifewa, and 
ward the works of men ns they deserve.” 

EccLBstASTic, or Ecclbsiastical, eMiCMrtWh'-Mh 
(Or. the church), denotes something beloiw- 

ing to, or set apart for the ohuroh, in opporition lO 
civ il or secular, what pertains to the world. There ns# 
ecclesiastical things mid persons; ccolesiaatieal law« 
jurisdiction, history, oen^mouies, discipline, &o. Eoole* 
siaslieal persona lire those whose funetions conaist iit 
performing tho sorviue and maintainiog the disoipUun 
of the church. 

EccLBstASTicAL CoMMissxoinitts.— Iti 1835 eertaia 
ro 3 'al commissions were issued, directing oertidil 
persons therein named to consider the state qf like 
several dioceses of England and Wolea, with mibn* 
rnco to the amount of their revenues and the note 
equal distribution of tho episcopal duties ; and also 
the state of the cathedral and collegiate churohes, with 
a view to tho suggestion of such improvements as might 
render them must conducive to the efboienov of tb» 
established church; and further, to devise the best 
iiiodti of providing for the cure of souls, wkh speoial 
reference to the residence of tho clergy in their DMie- 
ilces. These commissioners, comprising, among others, 
tiio English archbishops and bishops and the ohiex 
nicmiicra of tho government, recommended vorimia 
nil pro vein on Is in our ccidesiaHlicul system; in oonae* 
quenee of which act 0 &; 7 Will. IV. c. 77, woe passed^ 
luruiing certain prelates and laymen of distinction into 
a body corporiitc, nnder the iiiiino of ** Tho Ecoleti* 
niiticul ComiTiissioners for England,” and euipowerine 
tlicin to mature and submit to tho queen in counou 
such pluna as might bo best adapted to give effect to 
the rcconimendutions of the cominiBsioners. And it 
was enacted that such plans, when ratified by order in 
council, should have the force of law. The £ooleii<* 
n8ticalConimis.sion«'rs liavo uiiulo numerous tilterationw 
in our eccloHiustieal sysi »m, whicli have been embodiedL 
ill orders in council. ’Asnong these arc tho oreotfon of 
the new sees of Kijion and Munchestcr, and tho union 
oftheseos of (Tluuccster and Bristol; tho angmonto* 
lion of tho revenues of the smallor bisboprioa fkons 
those of the larger, without prejudice to tho right* of 
exi.'jting prelates; tho supprc.ssmn of iiunieroua alne- 
cures; tlio making better provision for tlio cure of 
populous parishes ; and such like. Tho corporation^ 
as originnily constituted, ronsisted of thirteen mem* 
bors ; of whom five were episoopid, viz., tho twotrolbii. 
bi.nhops and tho bisho ’ ,01 London esoffleiih and two 
other bialums nominated by tho crown ; five ex 
mcnil/crs of the governnicnt; and thrOe laymen, to bw 
also appointed by tho crown. In 1*^10 Ibu coiialitutiOB 
of tho board nas materially aUcred, and, besides the 
two urclibishups and tho five members of tho govent* 
niciit, tho cori>omtion was made to include all 
bishops of England and W nles, three deans, DAd 
common law, c(piity, and ecclcuaKticiil jiidgi-s ; 
with eight perniuneut lay noTuraissioners, M;xofwllO|gf 
are iu tho .nppointnicnt of the crown and two iu tbai 
the urcltbisuop of Canterbury. In 1 ‘jS 0, by 13 & 14 
Vicl. c Dl, authority was given to uppoint anotbfv 
hoard; viz., that of “Tho Church Estates Cwnmis* 
sioners,” consicting of ibreo members to fonm. Mi* 
ai'ting committee of the board, and towhomallfnattert 
rclativo to the sale, purchiiso, maiisgement of latitls, 
&o., ore intnistcil, and who are the rospomibla ofilcert 
of the commission. The first and second of these com* 
missioners are lay menibers of tho chnreb, appointed 
by her m.'ijcsty by letters patent, dnring plessuro^ the 
other being appointed by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
Five commissioners, two of whom must be Church 
Eatatr's Commissioners, form a quorum of the general 
board ; and in cases where the seal has to bo affixed^ 
two of the five must be roemhers of the episcopal bench. 
The Church Estates Commissioners constitute, either 
per »e or in combination with two other membets of 
Ecclesiastical CommiasioBers appointed under seel 
apnaally by tbo board, a committee called ** IHie Eatates 
Committee.” There are thus three boards, befoito <»ie 
or other of wbicbf according to the nature of the ease, 
ail matters must be brou^t for decision ; ‘Wis., tiw 
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S tnernl boanl. the Batates Committee, and the Church 
fltatcs Coimuissionem. ]3y 10 A 20 Viot. c. 6o, all the 
duties, powers, and authorities of the Church-huildinc 
Commissioners ore transferred to the Boclesiastioar 
Commissioners. By 13 & 14 Vict. c. 01, the commis- 
sioners are required to lay an annual report before 
the seorctory of state, to be by him submitted to par- 
liament, of all their firo(‘(?cdm(;s for the current year. 

liccLBMXABTiCAii CoBroBATioiTs are corporations the 
members of which are spiritual persons. They are 
dither ascreqato or sole ; iti tho former case ‘beinf; 
dompoBca of a number of persons, as the dean and 
chapter of a catliudral ; in the latter, consistinfif only 
of otic; asn bishop, rector, or vicar, lly the law of 
JUii(;timd every holder of an ecclcHiaatical beiieflcn is 
rqcaraed as a corporation, the tcmporahties of which 
fall to Ills succesBora and do not descend to iiis heirs. 

Ecolgsianticak. Coubt.s arc courts in which the 
nrchbisliopB and bishops mljiidiento upon matters per - 1 
tainini* to religion and tho clergy. Although we have I 
evidoDCO that the higher orders of the clergy assisted 
in the national councils in tho ad mi nisi rati on of ius-j 
tire under the Haxon and Danish kings, yet it is dear 
that no separate ccdcHiu’itical courts existed anterior 
to tho !Norman I'onqucst. AVilliam [. gave forth a 
charter, whereby it was enacted lliut no lay tribuntd 
should take cogni/ance of matters aflci'tlng Iho clergy 
orthechureb, and tlinl no bishop should take cogni- 
zance of secular iiiattcrH. According to Coke, these 
tribunals judged and dclonuiued causcH ecclesiastical 
and spiritual; namely, blaaphcinv, apoai.vy from| 
Ohrlstiaiiity. horcHies, scliisnis, rigliLs of nmlrinnmv, 
divorces, reparation of i-liurcbos, probate of tcala- 
mente, &o. lly an act of parliament which camn into 
operation in January, (he jurisdictiou relating to 
the ipranting or revcikiiig of wills and letters of oduii- 
nistration was transferred to the Court of Probate; 
and by tho act 20 A 21 Viet. c. K.), whieli eroated a total 
change in the law of divon'e ol liiiicl.iiid, tho eielusive 
jurisdiction relative to matlcrs iiiatnriiouial was trans- 
ferred from tho ccolesiastical courts to tho Court! 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. (Xrc Diroui’K 
CoirVT.) Tho total uuntber pf ec leai.istieal ciMirts 
in England and Wales is 372. (See t'ourt of IWuIitirtt^ 
Cnn»i»forjf Vourf^ ArchJcaron'a Court, and Court of 
jDelegaU*, under ort, CouuT.s, and Amnijis, Co rax oi?. 
Se€ also CoifToc\TToy.) 

BrCLVSIAHTTCAl. JmW. {ftrr C WO'X LaW.) 
BCCLIISIASTTC IIj YliAR. f *V('C y KAR.) 
BCCLKRIAHriCUS. Or THR Wl.sOOM O? Jl.Sl'.S TUK SON 
OF SiBAcn, ek-kte<€-an'-hif~nn, is tho iiai.ic of an apo- 
oiyphal book of tho Old Testament, said to haio been 
ori^nally written in Syro-Chaldnic, by Jesus the 
sou of iiiraeh, a learned iTew ; but the exact time in 
which be lived is uncertain. The book was translated 
into Greek, with an iutrodiictioii by his grandson, 
probably about n.c. 130. It is destitute of any svs- 
temalio arrangomont, and consists chiefly of medita- 
tions and proverbs relating to religion and tho ge- 
neral conduct of life. Its general tone, however, is 
ethical rather than religious, in some measure resem- 
bling tlio book of rroverbs; and hence Rome liavo been 
led to attribute it to Solomon. The sentiments are 
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EcoKLOir, eih'‘ton(g) (Fr. a ladder). — Bodiet 

of troops are said to do formed in echelon when the 
flront of each body is in a line parallel to tl|a fronts 
of tho remainder, out the body itself oconpies a position 
either to the rear of that which is immediately on its 
right, and in advance of that on its left, or vice vendp 
according as the movement wliiub follows the formation 
is to bo to the right or left. Bach body has its fVont clear 
of that which is in advance of it, so that the whole can 
be brought into the same alignment by marching for- 
ward. It is used in utiaek and retreat, and especially 
by cavalry in charging the enemy's troops. Tt is als<v 
an easy and expeditious method of changing the front 
of a regiment drawn up in line and bringing it into a 
new position that is in an oblique direction to that 
which it has just quitted. The most simple illustration 
of this formation is the zigzag outline presented by a 
flight of stairs or steps ; whence it derives its name. 

Echidna, or PoBCurixa ANi-BATBB.e-fcW'-wa (Or.) 
(JCcAteitm hgtirix, Cuvier).— Of this family there are 
two species,— Jf?cAiJ»irt hgttirix, peculiar to Ifew South 
Wales, and Echidna »eto$a, chiefly found in Van 
Diemen's Land. They are of tho same sii;e. .‘ind, in 
general appearance, resemble the common hedgehog. 
They allect hilly count '‘•s, living in burrows, and 
feeding on iiiRPcts, prin* illy ants and termites, which 
they enpturi! by the pi uusiou of their long viseous 
tongues ; whieh latter t-.-giin, ns in the ca«e of the inio 
aiit-eaters, by an arniiigenient of longitudinal uud 
aniinlar muscles, is capable of being extended nnd 
coiitru<*ted to a considerable extent. The head of the 
echidna is small; muz/.le mucii elongated, nnd ter- 
minating in a Utile nidiitli, which is de-%tituto of teeth, 
luit liiruishod woth several rows of small spines ou tho 
palate, directed backwards. The legs are short and 
strong, and the feet all furnished with live toes, armed 
with powerful claws. '>\ ith the aid of those latter, it 
can burrow with great rapidity, and w'heii pursued, 
and not allowed HiitlhMciit time to bore a ciinifdeto 
hiding III the earth, it enters itself so far as to expose 
only its priekly back to die threatened us«ault. 

EtniiMiCArTUs, (Dr. srktnox, hedge- 

hog; caefat, u sjiiiiy plant), in Bol., agen.of plants 
belonging to the niit. ord. Car/ner^p. Tho stem ia 
nearly globular, and is furrowed with longitudinal 
grooves, varying in number and depth. The flowers 
appear on the salient angles of the sIlmu, in the eentro 
ofiittle tuftsof brislle.snnd rpmes. Many species of this 
genus are in cnltivatioii as stove or greenlioiiRe plants. 

EcuiNODUKurATA, c-fri-iio-rfcr'-md-M ((Jr. ccAtiws, 
spine, and derma, skin), a class of rndnitu animals, 
tun highest in orgnni^atlOll of that gi'eat diviKinn. 
They are characterized by possessing a well-organized 
skin, under w’hieh, or attached to it, aro Ireqiiontly 
found plates of solid matter constituting a kind 
of skeleton. They have a digestive and a vascular 
system, and a circular nervous system baa been de- 
tected in many of tho species. A* muscular system is 
constantly pri*‘u*ut. The nutritive apparatus of the 
Eehiuodermata is vciy simple, presenting in most of 
tho family a single orifice, destitute of teeth, in the 
centre of tho lower surfuco of tho body, performing 
the functions both of tho mouth and anus; but in 


eomotiinoB so profound and tho style so Inghly somo i>resenting a digestive cavity, with an oriflee for 
poetical, that, according to Addison, "it would )>c the ev acimtioii of its contents, distinct from that by 
regarded by our modern wits as one of the most which tho food ia taken in. The muscular motion is 
shining tracts of morality that are extant, if it up- generally present in these animals, but the organs of 
peared under the name of Confucius or of any eelc- motion in them are viirinns, (he principal ones being 
1>mted Grecian phihwopher." the mcnibrnnous tubes, which can bo protruded at 

Ec(7LK81oi.ogy, ck'‘klp‘Z«’oV-o-j« (Gr. el’klraia, the will through the ambiilacral apertures, and which have 
oliiirch, and togo$, a word or discourse) , a term that is been termed the feet. ■Whether or no the highest among 
applied to the study of eeclesiasiical architecture and the Echinotlrrmafa possess sight is not a settled matter, 
ornament, ns w<*ll as of the vestments nnd ceremonies Among those wlio bcUevo that they do, may be named 
belonmng to the Anglo-Catliolio church. It is a Profc.ssors Ehrcnberg and Forbes, and among those of 
branch of an'hwology. A journal is published monthly n contrary opinion. Professor Tlymer Jones. They are 
for the promotion of the scionce, named the Ecefe- all marine animals, and are fairly represented by the 
•tolowi, and ihorc is an Ecdesiologicul Swiety, star-fish, sea-urchin, and sea-cucumber, 
based on that which wns formerly known as (be Cam- EcniNUS, ek-V-nut, in Arch., a moulding, sometimen 
bridge Camden Societv. Tho leading man nfacturers called the ovolo or egg-shaped moulding. It oonaists 
Ol ciinroh liirmture and ecclesiastical decorations ore of a series of oval bosses in u vertieul position, prcject- 
Son, of Southampton Street, Strand, ing from the face of the moulding, and soraetimes 
who exliibitim sonio beautiful speoimons of louts, leo- separated by a lino, terminating in a triangular head, 
turns, cliMidebers, carved oak commuiiion-tables, and like a broad^rrow. 

!!ei!uRa Industrial Exhibition Echo, eJl-'-o (Gr. echo, sound), a popular term nn- 

4H ISOJ.— Kef. jlandbooK of Engluih Eecleeiologg, plied to reflected sound. When sound liom any origin 
6o0 
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is propiH;ated tlirou|»U tbo clastio medium of the oeciiltationof afixedstar bythomopn. (iS>9 Mbbcubt, 
atiuospbero. undulation*, or vraves, aro produced in Moov, Vsiirvi|.) Eclipses of Jupiter and bis sabellitea 
tho ftir.M, When these waves come in contaet with a eon also happen through the second cause aa well as 
clilT, or wall, or other opposioK surlucc, they aro re- through the iirst. Eclipses of the sun and uioou, like 
llectpd like light or heal:. 'When tlia sound is so tbo a]>pcara»oo of cunieta, aero generally regarded 
reflected as to corao hack to Uio oliRcrvor's oni*, it is by tho ancieiite as omens of soiuo terrible public ce* 
called an echo. In order that t lie echo may Im** heard Ininily that was uboiii Id liappuii; and altliougUthe 
at tho plueo where tho sound originated, it is iieceBsary theory of ccliiises U said to hove been known to tbo 
that the rullcctine surfiico Hbuuld be ut right angles to Cliiuose ulniut IHO u.c., yet to this day the lower ordore 
a line drawn to the point whore the observer stands, in Chum inmgiiio that these plionoinciia are caused by 
An oblique wall throws oil’ tlic oeliu so that it can lie the uttemptn of a ilragim to devour the sun or iiiooii, 
heard by others but not by the urignuUor of the sound, and they usaeiublo with drums uud oUut iiistmmeats^ 
The most perfect echucs comc from hiivIiu'CS that aro believing that tho noise tiioy iniiko has the elFcot of 
either oven or so curved as to be in tho form of u alarniing the dragon, aiul lln^ outing him from niokiue 
concave mirror. This, liowover, is not necessary ; for Ins anticipated meal. The iirst eclipse that is plaoed 
a very distinct echo is oUen rctuniod from the edge on record is ono of the mn.m. observed at Babylon 
of a wood. ^ouIlt^ travels at the rate of 1,125 feet in a 721 n.c. Tbulcs idinwed the true cause of lunar eclipsca 
second; consequently it is noi'cssary, in order to cibtain before (500 u.c. ; but Culippun was the Iirst who c^U- 
an echo, to be at least Hix(3'>t\\o Icct from the reflect- hitcd their revolutions, uhout 275 years later. Among 
ingsurfuco, and J,th of a second must be allowed to the most remarkable eclipses of the sun that arc re* 
elapse in order to distinguish the r.ound from tbo corded in history, maybe miuitioncd that which hap- 
echo. When nearer than this distaiv’c. the eebo blends penod at tho cruciii v ion of oiir Saviour, uud tbota m 
with tho original sound, tliiis miikiug both iiulistiuet. lll^l and 1715, when the darkness wan ro groat thatthe 
III many churches and public halls, w hero tho princi- birds went to most, and lb twins closed iTioir petals aa 
pics of acoustics have not been c<ins>J<-red, tho iniilii- at nighlliill, and liie stars shono brightly at midday, 
tudmous echoes drown the spciiucr's voice. ^The The theory of eclipses j< jd tho various pliciionionft that 
distribution of somnl in piiblit* luuhlini:*’, so that the attend them are given lu li e arlicles to which refer- 
echoes may assist in strenglliening the original sound, cnee has been made above, nii'l all technical terms used 
is tt subject of great iruporMinee. An ingenious ebn-gy- in the description of nn ei‘b]>sn will bo found under 
man at Cambridge invented n paraiudic refleetoV, their jinqier headings. (AVc IvMUUaloN, 
which liad the cirtM'tol stunning Inin vvh.le he prouehed, l*i ni'vihua.) 

however inipartially tho subject of bis discourse was Kei.ivnc, f-lIip'-Hk, in Anlrnn., tho great rircleiu 
imparted tb Ins congrogalion. \Mu‘n several objects which the sun ajipears to move; t>o railed because the 
reflect sound, tho number of celiocs i.s niultiplmd, the moon is uUvajs luiind to )/e in or near this circlo at tho 
Bounds growing weaker and vveuker tdl they dm away', tune of an eebpse. The plane of tlm ecliptic bus a 
In order to produce munv Bounds, tho re'lUvting plane mean inclination of 23“ 510' to that of the equator. The 
must ho at a conviderablo distance. At Wood.nloek angle ol iueliimtion vttrte.s to the extent of 5" or (f Mu . 
there is an echo which repe-ata id loiit twenty syllulde.s, tem yenva. It is computed tJiat tho obliquity of tbo 
and tho Sw’i.sa motintnineerH sing them* stni'gs, and eiliptie varies heliveen two cxtreino limits; namely, 
especially the Hans den T'oe/ze^r, in such a manner Ih.ii from 2;r 5'!' to 22“ of', und that it takes about 8,500 
tho echo forms an accoiujianinient to the air. The vears to efteet tho traiiMlion I'rom ono liinitto another, 
number of syllables that an e<-ho will repeat depends The eliunge in tbe angle of inclinntion ariRoa from tho 
of couffio on Iho distance ijf the reflecting siirlace from uttrnetion that .Tnpilor, iMar«, and the other planets 
the oTifiin of the Hound. At tho tomb of Metclla.in eurcise on tho earth. The inehnation of the coHptio 
tho Cunipagim, nenr Kotnc, there is an echo, whieh, to the equator is Hiiid to have been first mcasurecf by 
necordiiigto (iHSRcndi, is able to repeal an hex.ainetcr Erntoslhenes about 250 ii.c. Tho ecliptic is divided 
lino requiring 2^ neconds t<> inter it. Tho Echoes of into four quiidruntK or arcs of Ob'* each by the equiiioo* 
Killarney are celebnited, und also tho'se of Bomo of the Ind points and HoJaliees, (»S'er EQrrNOX»..s, BolbtiOKS.) 
Welsh lakes. E'ear Milan, there i** an echo which The.se quiidranls uro Mubdivukd into thrvo arcs of 30“ 
repeats tho report ofapbtol sixty time*'. each, which aro culled tlm signs of tho eodioc (sse 

Eclectics, ek-Uk'-ltka ((Jr. fkh'iHj 1 choose or ce- Sicnh of tiir Zudiap), and named from the consteUa- 
Icct), is a name given trj .snoli philosophers uh, without tioiia wiiieh happened to bo found in caeli when the 
sttaohingtliemselves toaiiypartieular tv deiii.orform- division of tbo ecliptic was first mudo. These do tiot 
ing ono of their own, profcbred to select from the! now eoineide, although Ihe nuines urc sUil preserved, 
various existing systems what they believe to bo true, ' Astronoiineal calculations are imide from that point of 
and thus to construct a new and einnyilete whole. Tlo* inleracclion of tho equator und tbo eeliplie., which ia 
name originated with llie Alevniidnan pliilohopliers, or the position of the snii in the beaveua on March 21et» 
ifeo-FlatonistH, who professed to gather and unite into and winch is known as tbo first point of Aries, (See 
one liody whatever was true in all the rv.slcms of phi- Arils.) 

losopby. Tlio cliicf representatives of tin*; school uro EcnoGUB, ek-lorf' (Gr. r'khrj*‘t a selection), doootca 
Plotinus, Forphvry, lainbliehus, Proelu**, and (Jlomcii-! litcT.illy a selection of piece’, out of various works, at 
Alexandrinus. Modern eclecticism is cc»n<m,lered to u collection of the clioicc pieces of an author; but, 
have taken its rise in tho 17th eeutiiry with Bacon and from being a nanio givem to tho poatorul poems of 
Des Cartes, but it has reennlly received a fresh impetus Virgil, it bus sinco coiiie to be generally applied to that 
through tbe labours of tho (leriiiiui pUilos<ipher llogel. species of poetry. Some imugino the name eclogue to 
In the present dav the tnosl eminent sujiportcr of this have been originally up)>licd to suck poems aa were 
fystem is Victor Cousin. wruteu in imitation of oibers, and that the ccli^ueS of 

ECLirsB, e-klipn' ((Jr. elchlpuia), in Astron., the Virgil were so called an being imitations of the Idyls of 
entire or partial obsciirution of a heavenly body ; which Tiicoeritiis. Tho eclogues of Virgil ore of various 
siay be caused in two ways,— cii her by another body descriptions, only sunin of them having the true oha- 
meiBsiug between it and the siiii from which it derives racter of pastorals; others contain oooasional poems 
ns light, as in tho case of cn eclipse of the romm, on public und private events of the day, but sughtly 
when the earth passes between tbe sun and moon ; enveloped in tho pastoral coatume. Tbo terms e^gue 
or by tho passage of a body between that which is and idyl, in their primary significatiou, denote tho 
eclipsed and tho earth, as in an eclipso of the sun, same thing; bnt custom has made a difTerancebetiveea 
when the moon passes between the sun and the earth, them, and appropriated the name of eclogue to pieces 
The eclipses which happen nio.<;t; commonly from the wherein shepherds are introduced speaking, and idyl 
^rst-named cause aro those of the moon {tec Lvrab to tho.vo wrilten in a simple nalurid stylo, like toe 
ECLIPSP.), the partial eclipse of Jupiter by the pas- eclogue, but without any sbepberds in them, 
sage of one of its satellites lietwcon it and the snn, Ecorn Foiatlcuniqce, ai'-frofe pof-s-fsF-seslk 
and the eclipses of tho satrllitcs of that planet (aee (Fr. eeeZe, school ; Gr. polut, many, fsrilns, an * 
JtTPiTBB); while those whioh are occasioned by the military school established in Paris in 1794, onSer uia 
second cause are eclipses of the sun by the moon pass- name of Hcole CentraU de Travaux Fuhliet, or cetltrAl 
ing lietween it and the earth (see Kolar Ecmpss), or school of public works, for tho purpeae educating 
by Venus or Ucrcury crossing the sun's disc, or the young men for the profession of arms and oUrilengi^ 
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Etocsnom y, Poli tical 

neerinff. The was orifsiaally set on foot bj 

Al. liuniblovdiei tWiMstor of too Fonii at Chauaaiaat 
which uro niiilas the control and anperintendence of 
the gfoveronient itf^SPimnce, and carried out by him with 
the aid of many 44|gitloont Vrenchmeu of that day. In 
tlto courso of tba foUowing year a more otieuded 
course of military stady was adopted. The pupils were 
itistincuished by n UDimrm, and the name of the csia- 
bliahxnont was clmnircd to the more comprehcDHiie 
title of Kf'ole J?olytevhniquet which it still bears, with 
the addition of tbo word Jmjpvnala, added in 1852. It 
has been frequently closed on account of tho active 
part that the pupils have token in the revolutions and 
omeutes that have happened in Paris aiiico the corn- 
mcnocmeut the present ceutiiry ; but it has always 
been reopened us Bt>on us order ‘has been restored. 
Civilians uro nduiitted between tho a;;cB of Id and 20; 
but soldiers who biivo siTvcd two years in the uriny uro 
oligiblo until 2». Pupils have to puss an t*xstniiiutIon 
in order to obtain admission. I'lie course of study ex- 
tends over two years, when those wlio cun pass the 
final examination arc admitted into the cnt^iiu'crs, 
HTtillory, civil onKiueers, <'P nny cmploynicut of a 
•iiiilor nature under puMn'iuneiit. 

Economy, Pot.iti t ai.. (A’f e Pomtic \l Pconomt.) 

'}*jCOlicuti ai-kor'-ehai (Pr. mm A<'r, to iikiii or Hay, 
from Lat. contiw, a bide, or rorfrx, li:irk), tlHMiatiio 
^iven to a fl^uro use«t by artists in the utuily of una- 
toiBy,in which ibo nuincles am exposed to view by tlic 
removal of tho outer skin. In mirtsof the j*'ij»ure the 
upper muscles an, also remnveii, In exhibit tiioRo tbut 
lie nearer Iho bone. These lljriirea ere mail** i«>r the 
use of artists iii plnstcr nr i>.itner iiiaehi^. There iim 
nlsoaoricH of (irawiiiRS which 'lervo the Biiinc [lurpose, 
and in which ilio luueclc'i uf tho huuiau frame are 
ropresentod Irotu every point of view, 

• Ecstasy, rfra'-W-se ’(ilr. ehuftmn, a atniidirur out, 
change, or transposition), is iv condition ot miiul in 
vvhivli the soul sccnis ns if it were tnucipitrtol out ol 
the body. Tlio Aiirielies of ccbtiisy are inilnite, hut 
tliay arc all inorked by nn ullorciror dmiimalie«l c<»n- 
flcioiiaiicss. Tho iiulivuliml inoy ho either ciunpl ‘telv 
passive or violciilly moved, ami mny or may not ha\o 
any knovvlcd|S[«' of what is on avo’unJ him. 

iSoinctimes he ossnmes the air of insjtiralum. Tins 
montiil condition may ho induced by tixiii*; the mind 
too exclusively on one idea or obji’ct,**!.! as to overlook 
all other 8cnHations,aRinmosmcn.tm iind cci t.iiii lornis 
of disease. It IS oUo known in connection with eertain 
hiqhly rclip;iou9 states of mind. Amun^ many J-budern 
nations this eonddioii is ciihivntod us apnrtol their 
rellRiou ; aud even amoii|{ Clivi>tiiin3 there have been 
writora— as llon.iveutura, Oerson, and other'! — who 
have rucommcmlcd thoHc continnplMlions vvlocli may ! 
lead to ecstasy. People, lion over, are too apt to miu- ) 
take the visions of a lieated inia(;iuutijn for a hi{,'lier 
and nearer view of spiritual tliin{;.s. 

Ecstatic!, ek»-fnt'^e-ni {Cr.ek^tutikoi, from mVrwi, 

T nm entranced), in Ant., were diviners who were east 
into tranuee or ecstasies, in whioh they lay os if dead, 
but who, on rceoveriii}! their senses, gave strange re- 
velations as to what tliev' had scon nmi In-iurd. 

EcTOZOA,flfe-fo-j:o^.'{ (tir. ektog, without ; rww, living), 
a term applied ti> those piiiMsitio ninimih, Mieli ns hoc, 
ticks, &c., which live upon the external parts of other 
nnnnals. Tho wonl is ii.sed iu coiitrndii.tiiu’tioii to 
/ v^osott. Those entoniostracous cnistaeciins whkh .-ire 
^mrasitio upon fishes belong to the ecto/.oa. It is a 
matter of Uisiputo whether Ihopo parasitos are the e.'iuse 
of dweiisc, or whether they aro tbo result of previous 
titapsBp. 

^]>J)A, ed'-drt, n term applied to several Scandinavian 
r.oriijji, supposed to h.-vve been collected mid iirnnipcil 
by Sa;miuid Sigfussou, Buruamed Prodi, nn levlandie 
priest, who was horu between JOfit and 1067, uiid died 
in 1133. The.®e eongs were first discovered oiul hronsbt 
to light h\ Hryiijolf Sveudson, bishop of Skiil- 

holt, wlnTTSavo them the immo of JTJJa, or * trrand- 
mothcr.* Thotc arc, liowevpi*, two works which bear 
the liUe,— the ** Edda Siciimndar liins Vrodu," or the 
Edda ot Sicniund the ^\ise, imd Snon*i Siiirlcsou’s 
Eddiv,'* Of thcaa twoeddas, the former is tho most 
ancient, the date of its production being nvua'tly attri- 
buted to a ueriod between the *»lh and 8il\ cimi uries. 
TiM oiida of Sivoiand tho Wi«o was publi-ihcd entire ot 


^ Edentata 


Fttockhnlm, in ISlfi, in Svo. A complete edition of 
this edda was also published hy Proiessor Munch, at 
Christiania, in 13<it7, and another in 1859, bj^Mdhioa. 
In ]S51 a German edition of both eddaa was produced 
by Smirock. Under the title of ** Dreizchn iJeder in 
dcrUr.vpriiche, miteiner doppeltcnUebcrsetznng, &o.,’' 
tho brothers Grimm have translated apartof Smmnnd'a 
eddn. Biiorri tStniloBoii’s edda is a prose conipositiofi, 
and treats eBpcomlly of Scandinavian mythology, and 
also of tbo langiiogQ audjitcrature of the ancient Henlds. 
Ill tho first, or poetical edda, the detaclicd poems 
attempt to shadow forth a religious system. Many of 
the poems have evidently been written before tlie in- 
troduction of Christianity ; but the colleetion was pro- 
bably made after the Cbpstian era. The belief in the 
destfuction of tlie world is apparently derived from 
Christian sources ; and in the verj beginning itf tlio 
edda tho germs nf one all-destroying cutastruplie arc 
prraented, which involves not only the dcstruclnm of 
the iifiircrse, but also holds out the promise of ii rrsnr- 
rcction and a Imptncr cxintenco in an abode of bliss. 
The elder edda consists ol thirty -sevon poems of vari- 
ous degrees of poctienl merit, all relating to Hcandi- 
navi.m mythology. Tho biter echia is divided into two 
books, — ** Gylfiiginning,” the rnscinat nni of tiyifn, a 
story similar to that of** 'i.hrudiiisinaJ,’' in the elder 
edili. Tlie Hceond part « f the later edda is called 
*‘ Hnigarsetlhiir,” or tho biscourso of Uragi, borrowed 
from the “ Oegirsdrecka," or the Urinking- feast of 
Oegir. Tn this part, lirngi, the t?eald of the Gods, dis- 
eoiir es upon the origin of poetry. (iSeelSCANniNAViAS 
AI Yrnoi.onY.) 

i.nnv , ed'-f//7 ( Ang.-Snx.), a eircnlr.p roolion of tho 
wftier, eiilicr in rivers or in tho sen,biit most frequently 
in the f.Mineis Vdibes exist betweeu the propi'r aud tho 
oinmter envrenls : they are caused by the edges of tho 
ono bruibihg against the other, orliy a current riiiiuhig 
violently ng'iinst a rocker on elevated shore, and in iU 
recoil meeting sonic other objeid of impediment to its 
eonr.e; thus producing a circular motion of the water: 
the Jailer kiiiii iiTeoflen e.illed w’hirlpools (which net-). 

I Knuv’^To.vi: Lt(iiiTiioi'.sn, a lighthouse 

ill the KngliRh ('Ininnel, raised on ft diingerons group of 
rocks l!i;it lie to the S.S.W, of Vlyniouth, and about 
1 1 miles lV«.*n the llreakwulcr, in /at. It)* 6-1" N,» 
and /ow. -1' 15' r>:V' AV. The liglithonso stands im tbe 
vvi st side of the group. Tho Eddystone rocks wero 
found so dangerous to liomowarJ-bound vessels making 
for ITvnmuih hiirbonr, that, in 1(186, the Trinity Eoiira 
rc->fl\fd to erect nbeneon on them. Air. AA'instanlej', 
ft geiitlemim of Essex and nn ingenious mechanic, un- 
dirtook tbo tn^k, nnd in 1760 he had completed hia 
liuildiiig, 11 wooden ritnicturo on a slono base, nud 
pfilvgonril in Jorni, which whs swept from tlio rock in ft 
t ern lie storm, !Nov. 27, 1703, while the architect him- 
self was there superintending some repuirs. The next 
was conmi.Mieed by Mr. Itudynr.l, a silk nicreor, iu 
I7tt»>, nnd fiiiiMO'd ’ in 1700. It was circular in form, 
and, likn Air. AViiiytiittley's, made of vvo»d on a stoua 
base, but !'> Jeet lower than his in height, being 
1)2 fv»ct in all. It stood iiniiijiircd bv the weather until 
I7.'i5, when it vvns destroyed by fire. In 1757 AJr. 
SineatoM commenced the ])rc!’cnt lighthouse, the biiBO- 
iif which is f iiMiod of solid block.s of granite, dovetailed 
ond clamped by irons to tho rocks below and to each 
other; n holid bed of masonry is thus raised 13 feet 
.sbove the bighe^t point of the rock ; here a passage is 
formed eommuineatii'ig with a circular stone stnircaso, 
which afi'ords access tollio lowest of tho four chambers 
that nro formed in the upper part of the building : tbo^ 
whole IS surmounted by a lantern 21 feel in height, 
Burrtmnded by a gallery. The tower is circular, being 
about 27 feet in diameter at highwuter mark, nnd 
liiminislimg to 13 feet at the summit. It is 85 feet iu 
Iieiglit. iiududing the lantern. Air. Bmeaton is said to 
have derived the idea of its form from that of t/io 
trunk of an oak-tree. Tho upper part was originally 
made of wood, but it was burnt in 1770, nnd recon- 
structed of stone in 1774. Tbo light io flxnd, nnd may 
be seen shining over tbo waters at the distance of Uur- 
teen or fourteen niilca, 

Ei'T-ntata, e-dcfi-fai'-fd (Lot., toothless), an order of 
mnmmaHa characterized by the absence of incisive 
teeth in ihcir j.iws, and the length of their claws. 
V’lth regard to the incisors, how over, there is an ex- 





Sdict 


uNivsmL isfomATm^. 


ceptioa to tho role iu tli«i case of tho Mriniidillo (Da- 
•Spmt ia which a single tooth is founU in each 

intennnxiUkiy bone, but placed so coin{>iotelj at the 
sides of these boaes» that the frout of the mouth is 
quite destitute of teetlu Cu«ier observes, that, ** al- 
though brought together by a purely negative character, ! 
iheMentata have, nevertheless, some positive mutual 
relations, particularly in the great clans Avhieh encom- 
jiass the ends of their toes, and n hich more or less 
approximate to tlie nature of hoofs j also in a certain 
slowness, or want of agilitv, dcvauisly aruiiig Iroin | 
tho peculiar organization ol'thcir liiubs.“ Tlie num- 
ber of existing edentnla is not nearly so groat nor | 
60 gigantic in size os at a remote period of the world's 
history, as the remains cif these 4 :;igaiitic hcrbivurui tho | 
mylodon, mrtjfifhcriHm, and tho »«(♦//»! /owya; testily. 

linicT, (Lat. 0 difOy I procUum or publish), is 

something that is given fnrth, or proelaiiiicd, by com- , 
petcut authoriiy, as a rule of action, more particularly | 
an order, or ordinance, is<mcd by a ]iriiice to hia sub*- j 
ieots, to serve O'* alaw. Strictly snealiing, or iii this 
latter sense, edicts cannot ex'ist in ilritain, ns the 
enacting ot law is not loilgod in tho king, but in the I 
parliament, lu iinoient 1 Ionic, the ordinances of the 
zungistriiti s, but pHrlicnhirly ot the two jtrirtorH, were 
called edicts. iTrom Ihe'iniccrlainfy of the Jaw at 
that early period, it w.as Iho custom of the prictors, 
on their acectsion 1o ollice, to piihlish edicts, or rules, 
for regulating tho pnu-iice ot their courts, and tho 
governors of iho protinces hud tlio sumo authority in 
their districts usTtho prietors in tho city. Tho edicts 
of a preceding prictor acre not binding iipoii his suc- 
cessor, nulcsb he coiiiirmcd them ; iiinhichcnso they 
wore styled cJic/a rr/cj*«, or ii'ulutUi i, in contriwhs- 
tinetkm to tlioso isaui'd by himself, which wero called 
edi^a nova, lly tho Conicluiii law (u.c. fi0),tljo pra»- 
tor of tho year was compellt'd to adhere to tho apiiit 
mid letter of his first jiroclMmation. lu (he rcigii of 
Hadrian, tlio priwtor Salvius Jnlianus, an eminent 
lawyer, made u digest, of tho hci^t of the pratonal 
edicts from the earliest times, which wari ruiiilcd by 
the emperor and somite, and ordained to be always 
considered as l.iw. iJy this ediHum perprtuitm, or 
perpetual oiiii't, tho stamlard of ei\il jurisprtidctico 
was at length Ib.eJ. l''roni tliat tune the power of 
making cdict.s was tukeii tn.iii tho ningistratev, and 
vested ia the cinjicrors. Tho celebrated c<iict of Mi- 
lan was issued by tJic cjujicmr Ooustuntuie alter tlie 
conquest ot Itiily (a.d. ctl'i), and gruuted to tlio 
Chnstiuna and others liiilbhcrty in the exercise oi llieir 
rclighnw duties. Thccds-t ot antes wus ia-»nrd by 
-Henry IV. of l''rance in l.'O'l, granting religions tree- 
dom to his TrotPStaut bu'.i.ccI**, but was revoked by 
Louis XIV. in In Krunce, the term edict (’-dtt) 

lias a verv wide sigTm'i<'i(ti<m, licing npplied to oery 
proclanialmn of tin* go\ci nTooiit, cd w l).iio\er kind. 

EpictaL CiT-vTioy, r-rfrt-hd, l y tho liiw of Scot- 
land, ia tho mode of citing before n 'c■i^ il court, on»» w ho 
lias uo fixed dozmcilo in tho eoimiiy, and cannot be 
cited jiersonally,— a forei^;ner, <ir one who is abroad. 
Formerly, in such a cn^e, the c'itnli<<n was publislicd 
nt the nmrkct-cross of Kdinbm-gh, and pier nml 
shore of Leiih ; but hy d Geo. IV. c. 120, and 1 j & It 
Viet, c, 8tf, this is now dmio i»y tlio d< in cry of eo]nei> 
at the oUlccof Edictnl Cdaliors ia the ib*gintiT-]ii'n.so, 
Edinburgh, where they iir« preserved for Inrcu ycare, 
oud abstracts of them pul-hshod every lorluight. 

EDXMur&Ciii Rkvihw. Ivrviilws.) 

EoiHUViiGil Lmvfi'.sity was lunuded in ]r.>3 by 
royal charter, granted by , lames VT. ; and hence it is 
styleil “Academia Jacobi Eegio,” ** King .Tames's Col- 
lege,” and “ King’s College.’* The lord provost, magr*- 
trates, and town rouiic.l of Edinbiirgli, wore consii- 
tnted patrons and goremora of the university. In 
1({31 an not was i>as.«rd by the Scottish parliament 
which i^itied to ibis uiiKcrsity, in ample form, all tho 
rights, immiiuities, and priiiicircs enjoyed l>y the other 
universities in the kingiiom; and tins rat ilicatinn wom 
renewed in the treaty of uiiion between Englniid auii 
Scotland, and in the Act of Security. In the beginning 
of the 17th centurv, tho bo<iinci*3 of the iiiiiversity woe 
conducted by a priucipalfWlio was also the nrol'esstor of 
theology, and four regents, who c<mducte(l the youth 
through the course of study uect^ssary to obtamiug 
B drn^co in arts. Each regent conducted his students 


Edinburgh 

through the entire course, teuchihi^l^ in taoceuioa 
login, etlniea, and phyiica, with the iBiaMd literary iikid 
mathematioal atudieii. In llldfii the ehlUr of Beoroir 
was instituted, in. 1674 that of uinlrhluntini in 109(^ 
that of Qieek, and in 1606 that at clip}h histoir. In 
1708 the present p^essorial ormugcniiibt in the laenlty 
of arts was sabMituted for thepreviotki regent-tutors 
system. The iint professor of xnedioine was appointed 
iu 1685; aud in 1707 the foundation of the faonlty of 
law was laid by the institution of a ohair of puUio 
law, followed iu a few' yei^rs by chairs of oivil and 
Scotch law. Biiice that time a number of new ehaini 
have been added to all the faculties. From its founda^ 
tiou,iu 1582, until I8.i8, the government of the uaiver* 
sity was in tho hands of tho magistrates snd town 
council of Edinburgh ; but it was taken from thenihj 
an act ot parliament in 1S58, and plaood in the BenatUW 
Aeadcmicus and Die University Court, in conneetJon 
with a general university cnnnoil. The patronage of 
those chairs, wliieh hail been previously lu the gilt of 
the town council, was by the same set trausfhmd t» 
seven curators,— three nominated by the Universityi 
Court and four by Die town council, and .hold niUce for 
three years. The olliees of chancellor, vico-chaucellorf 
and rector were also iustituled. The chancellor is the 
oJIicialliead of tho university, is elected by the general 
( ouncil, and holds olKce for life. The vice-chancellor 
IS nominated by t lie cbaneellur, snd performs his duDea 
in his abiicnce. The rector is elected by a general pott 
of the matriculated students of tho university. Ho it 
president of the University CJourt, and holds oIBce foi 
three years. U'ho U niversily Court is composed of tha 
rector, principal, tho lord-provost of Edinburgh forthe 
time being, and iho ae.sc!>si>rs, elected respeotireiy by 
tho cliancellor, the rector, the town council of £din«^ 
burgh, the general council, and the seiiatus. The rector 
and his assessor continue iu uHlec for three yoan, the 
other a^seHtiom for four. 1 1 constitutes the court of ap- 
peal from Iho Beiiutiis Acudemicns, and lia.s the power 
to efti'ct improvements iu tho iiiteniai arrangemeiitt 
of the univcrsitr, ulier duecoimiderntion withtliesmiWi 
tiis and cotiiicii, and with tho saiictiori of the cbanoel- 
lor. Tile ]»rincipHl is resident head of the college and 
prosideiit of the sonatiis. Jlo is appointed by the oura* 
tors, and holds ollico for lite. The principal and pro* 
Ifisors eoustituto the Benntus Aeadeniicus, whicb ia 
iiii.rusteii with the FuperintcMidence and regulation of 
the teaching and ilHcipliiie of the university, and with 
the udmini.str.'itiou of its revenues and i.roperty. Thf 
general council of tho university consists of the chon* 
eelliir, rector, and other members Of tho University 
Court, tho principal iind professors, masters of arts of 
tho university, doctors of niedicino of Die u&iversilyi 
who have. as'matnciilaUal students, attended olssaesin 
any of tiiV faculties for four complete scsfiioiis, and aid 
who ha\o esDiblishcd, within three yoars of Iho passing 
oi Die 1'iiiversiticB Act (2iid August, 1858), that they 
hml iittendeii the university as matriculated studenu 
lor four seosKiTis, or throe sesnious and a fourth in Home 
other Bcottith university. The number of members of 
the general council at prc’cnt (1862) is 2,270. They 
meet twice a year, iu April and October, to take into 
cwiiHideration all questions aiil'ectiiig the well-being and 
prosperity oftho university, their decisions beiag repre- 
sented tothc L'nivprsiiy Court, who are to return ajudg- 
meiit th'-^reoD. 'J'he chairs of the university arecompre- 
hendefl in the four fimullies, the affairs of each fooul^ 
hoing superintended by n dean, who is elected Ivj the pro- 
fessors of the faeiiUy. Tho fucnliy of arts compreheade 
the chairs of humaiii: v, Greek, mathefmaties, fogie and 
metaphysics, moial p!nlosr<phy, naiurol philofopby and 
rhetoric, and Eiighsii literature ; (dso uatveraal nistovy, 
pructieid astronomy, agriculture, mnaio, O&d Sanskrit; 
atlendance on tho iirsc seven of whiehil iwqnired 
the degree of master of arts. The fiMmlty oz theology 
has chairs of divinity, Hebrew, eoclesUutieel history, 
and biblical critieisni and aniiqnitiee. The feoulQr of 
Jaw has chairs ol public law, mvil or Boaten law, and 
eonvcyaricing. The medical faculty eomprebeade 
chairs of Ijotany, institutes of medieinf* practice of 
physic, anatomy, eliemistrr, mldwifory, natorol hiltoty^ 
materia medics, clinical surgery, medrcai juriapnideiioe^ 
surgery, end general pathology. Therd are two sea- 
sions ill the year,— the winter session, whioh opens in 
the beginnuig of Eovember and ends with A^pro, tod 
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the Riininirr Rottion, which opens in the bej;iniiin(» ol' sLereotypodi nnd to print copies as may be required 
M;iy and ends with July, the latter beiiif; almost from the stereo^Ite plates. In abibUog;rapbical point 
riitircly ronliued to the medical classes. The ordinary of view, some oditionsof books are much more valunblo 
com HU of study necessary for the deforce of M.A. than others. Generally speakinp, the lost edition of an 
iMuds over four winter sessions ; and candidates for author's work is the best, ns coutoiainf; his latest im> 
tl)at de^reo must bo examined on all the seven subjects provements ; bat in some cases circnrastunces pvo a 
nf instruction emliroeed in the above course of study ; (greater value to earlier editions, or sometimes the first, 
ii'id tho examinations may bo conducted partly in Sometimes a book acquires its chief value from lha 
w*-itinq and partly vivd voce. Htudonts who have editor, or even from tho publisher ; as Bentley’s 

{ lasied satisfactority the examinations for M.A. may, Horace, or the Aldiuo Classics. (Soc Binuoduriiv, 
lofore taking tlio depree, offer thpm8Plve.s for a further IIoou-tu khv.) 

nariiination, with a viow to (graduation with hnuours. Kuirou, (Lat. edo, I publish), is ono who 

There are four departments for lioiinurs; vr/.., classical odilj or prepares for publication iho \vntin}*s of ano- 
lit"rat.urc, mental philosophy, mathematics, mid fiatiirai tlicr. u may di^uinguish two chwsc.s of editors ; — 1. 
Bciencc, in any one or more of which stndcMits may those whoso object is merely to reproduce the works of 

E re it'iit themselves for examination. Kuch student another in their purity, and content themselves with 
as to pay annually a roatricnlation foe of i;i. Is, ; and adding iioirH or commentaries to the text ; and 2. those 
the fees for each class per aesMinn vary from i;i. 2s. to who have tho general auperintciidence of some largo 
it. 4*. A fee of £3. 3». is payable for tho oxaniiiintions literary work, encvelopaHliii, magazine, newspaper, or 
for M A. There are three medical degrees conferred the like, receiving contributions from various persons, 
by tluMinivorsity ; viz., bachelor of medicine (M.ll.), winch they may have to correct, cut down, supple- 
iiiaster in surgery (C..M ), and doctor of medifinc iu»*ut, or reject, according to their character and tho 
<M.D.). No one is admitted to the degree of M.ll. or general plan of the work. In the former ease the edi- 
C.M. who has not been engaged in mrdieal and aurgi- Uir requires to bo a man great learning, taste, judg- 
cal studies for four years, one of which must be at the Tn.>rit,!uul exactness, and • harn a full iipprcciuLion 
tiniverHity of ISdinbuVgh. Ho mint produce eertincatc«; of hin author, having to ; i ' critically of tho various 
of huMng attended certain classes, and the inodical readings, to explain th obscure pai'uiges, snpidy 
and siirgiciil practice of a general hojpital: and he is omixsiuns and references, and generally lo jire.scut his 
also subjected to examination, both in writing and V(/'d author in tho most pure and fiivniiriiblc light to the 
fore, on the viirioiia braiichea of study. The degree of imblie. In the latter ease the qualilicalions rcmiiro to 
M.H. iiiny bn conferred nii any cniidnlate \vhc» Ims ob- be «»f n nuioh more general and variSil kind, llero a 
tamed tho <b‘gn‘n of M.ll., and is of the age (U’ full and eoiiiprehcn.si\o \iewof the whole work is re- 
pro\iiled ho has lieon engaged for at least two years in ‘I'lired, as well as an Hcqiiaintance with all its minor 
nUendatiec on an hospital, or in pr.'ieliee. Tlie degrees dctailH. and the bearings of each upon the whole, 
of and IjL. 1). are honorary distinct ions Tin* (•enerulu.u minute and accurate knowledge is iieecs- 

prot'esHors of humanity, Greek, nintliematies, natural stiry <in u %ast MU'ietyof subjects, and a reailtncH.s and 
I pliiloHophv, chemistry, and imiHic, bu VO each an a^si-l. lull eomniand over them, »o as at once to be able to 
ant, tho ilr.st four having sulanes of XlOO each, Ih'* last bung them to bear upon any particular ]voiat. 
two of £2 )0 each. Conjoined with the profi'^isors iis r Aiio.v, ril-u-triii'-shint (in Lat. hdacutio is de- 

oxaitiincra for degrees, are throe oxniniiiers in arts ami rived Iromthe verb eJitm, I le.'vd,or bring outer forth), 
three in medieme. The total number of seliohirships Tie' Lai ins used Iho word not only in relation to man, 
and hursariea eoiineetod with the nniversity is 112, luul but aH.i to the lower niiimals, ami oven to plants. To 
the annual 1 nine iri about £T,SiH). They are ino.sily for educule wn.s !•> euUirate or bring out their varions 
the (aenUies of arts and theology, are generullv of properties. With ns, the term is properly conflned to 
small amount, and in the iiulronitge of the senains, the iiuiniin species, ns being alone cupable'ofeducatiou 
town eoiincil, or of private indivuiual.s. The loinl in any high or (irivper sonso of the word. Man, siivs 
nnnihersof students in the winter session of lsH1*()2 Ivuut '( f Vicr lyzichung), is the only oreaturo capablo 
was 1,427; being in arts tlH, medicine f»ld, law 2i)2, of education. The lower iinimals require, at most, 
theology fll. 'J’lio univorsitv lihriiry eontains ahoiit onlv nourishinetit and ]>rnteetioii to cnablo them to 
130, ikK) printed volumes, aiiduhovc 700 ftISS , many of reach their proper condiliun, and to perform all tho 
which are of great interest and value. It ongmiitod funetiuns of their nature; but man is possessed of 
in a bequest uf about 300 volumes in 16so, and was powers and faculties iiuleiiuitcly perlf^tiblo, and 
subsequently largely augmented by donations from which require to be trained and directed by others; 
various persons; among others by the celebrated otlienviso they may bo useless, if not absolutely in- 
J>ruinmond of Hawthornden, who brqiioalhcd bus jiirioiis. lii tins way bus I'rovidence wisely provided 
library to it. It was formerly enlitled to a copy of for the progress of tho human race. While tlie lower 
cvery'book entered in Stationers' Hall, in lieu of whieli annniilH of lo-day are not a whit more advanced than 
vrivilege it uow reoeives a sum of ,C.v7’i per auiinm. when Ihev were originally ereuled, matt has beeu 
The nuiHcnm of natural history was established in 1812, gnulunby progressing towards a higher and more por- 
— a great niirt of it having been eoUecled by the ever- f<*et stale of development, and that exactly in propor- 
lioiiB of the late Professor Jameson. It" receives a ti.m us the true ]>niieii>les of his uatiiro were under- 
governinent grant, of £200 per annum. The iiiiatoniieal stoo 1 and acted upon. Each generation profits by tho 
miiaonm was founded m 1800 by Hr. Monro Semurluf, learning and exporioucfl of thoso that preceded it, and 
who presented his own anutomieal collection and that in like manner tramsmita its kiioivledgo to its succcs* 
of his father to the umversity, for the purpose of aors. Education, m its most extended sense, then, has 
*'ileinonstruting to tho students the structure, phvsi- to do with the progress of the Immnn race towards a 
•nogy, mid diseases of the human body.*' The'Uoyal more ))errect state of development. It marks its 
JlotMuic Garden iu connection with the univorsity was gradual advancement from tlie carlioat dawu of history 
fouiuli'd in 1t)70, and extends to sevriiteen acres, having to the present limo, observing the various circum- 
nn extcuHivc range of greenhouses and hothouses, with stances that may have tended to promote or retard its 
a large palni-liuuso. There are also several private progress, and seeks to gather from tho whole instruc- 
mnseiims or collections in connection with some of the turn for tho present or lessons for the future. In a 
cIhhscs, — K of. JulinhurjA Univenity Calendar^ 1882. more limited sense, education regards man os an indi- 
Editxok, c-dinA'-an (Lat. edo, I give out or publish), vidual deatined for a future and higher state of ex- 
is the number ol copies of a work that are printed at i istence, for which his entire life in this world is merely 
one time before tho types are again taken dow n by tho I a preparatory training. In this sonso a mau is edii- 
compositor. Tho uuinher of copies of a work that ; cated, cither for good or evil, by everything which he 
may constitute an edition are lienee very vuriniis, j expeiiences, from tho cradle to the grave. In a still 
popending la a great measure upon tho sale which \ narrower sense, tho term is applied to the training 
If IS expected to have, and xarying from a few bun- ; which ono receives in childliood and early youth, in 
' areas to many thousands. It is, however, of leas order to fit him for a proper discharge of his duties 
cotisequcnee now than formerly to determine the i in after-life. This is, in many respects, tho most iin- 
exact minibor of copies that ought to be thrown off in ! portaiit period of life. Tho *mina of tne individual is 
©no edition, as it is nsual now, in any work that is I then moat susceptible of impressions, which are at the 
expeckta to have a large continued sale, to get it 1 same tiuio the most lasting; and^ g^raUy speaking. 
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the traiuSM which ht* then reeelTes murks his oharao- tendeney of seienee in the preseiU dejr is to break up 
ter throtijen life. 'While we shall bo oblif^d, in the man into pieces, viewing him as d&tinct nnd sepamte 
present article, to conflno our ettentiou to the last of parts, instead of one beautiful and united w hole. We 
those, as embrucing the most important period of life belie\o that not only aro apirit and matter insepnrably 
as re^rda education ; yet it is only by keeping in %iew oonneeted in man, but that tho former is everywhere 
that our entire life here is but a preparation for limited by the latter; that the body is, in fact, tho 
another and a higher state of existence, and that all prison-house of the soul. Not only is there every 
our training must be directed to that object, that reason to believe this to bo the case from what is gn- 
wo can arrive at clear and correct notions respecting nerully regarded ns the nature of spirit, but we C'lmiiot 
it. Education, then, we w*ould define % ho tho full otherwise account, for the part pasnu growth of tjio 
and harmonious development of all the powers and mind with the body, — its ft'ebleiiess iu childhood, its 
oiipurities of ninn, —//<//, that is, each to tho highest strength in manhood, ntid iis decay in old ago. Our 
point of which it IS cnpnble; and ArrriMo>itr)//4. e.ich in rational soul, says Hippoerutes, is idwa^ys the siuno 
complete unison with ull the rest. Tu other wnrtl-., it throngliont the whole course of our life, •'-in youth and 
is tho bringing of bis entire nature into the highest in age, when we are children and grown men ; but tho 
state of perlection of which it is susceptible; for, boiiy, on tho eontr.'iry, never cuntinues in one state, but 
in the words of Milton, tho end of education is is const untly changing. It is only by bearing iu mind 
•'to repair the ruina of oiir first piirfids,'* — to re- the intimate conncciion that subsists between bcaly 
store hsrniony and licaiity and power to that svs- ami spirit, and the dependence ol the latter upon the 
tern which was mined bv tho Fall. Tt is a common former for its man ifest at ions, that we urn able to ex- 


orror to confound eilucation will: ii)Struc‘fioti, and 
much misntidersLanding is the consequence. There 
can he indeed no education without sunn' in.-triietion, 
but them may he a groat amount of instrnelum with 
very little edneation. The best oducHlcd nuiii is not 
ho that knou'it most, but he that cm; do most. Jtacon 
has well saul thiit men are apt to set too hicrli a value 
noon their acquirements and to niulerrute their faeul- 
ties. It is impossible, from the nature of the present 
work, that wo can traverse the vast Held that the sub- 
ject of education opens up to us, or notice tlie nu- 
merous important questions that uro coiuicclcd with 
it ; and perhaps we shull best em]»Ioy our siface by 
noticing some of tho more important pciints wlneli aro 
as yet hut little uiidorstoud or acted upon. In order 
to educate a hiiinnn being, it is first of all neec.ssary 
to know something of tho naturu of that lieing ; f«ir 
education can be right or true only in proportum as it 
is based upon a knowlcdgo of that nature, and of the 
laws to which it is nnhject. I’nfil a kiionlcdgo of 
human nature is more generally difTiiaed and tictcd 
upon, wc have little hope for any great progress lu 
education. Man is not only anb|cct to eerlain laws 
regnlafmg his growth and deforrniiiing his eomlitioii, 
but ho is also posseftsed of a variety of lacnllmH, iiilfcr- 
ing greatly in their nature and eharadcr, huMiig 
diH’ereiit periods of dovelopinont, and requiring diller- 
ent inoties of fieatmeiit. It is only by e\ (ending our 
knowledge ol these, i hat wo enii expect to arm e at a 
true Bystem .if education, which has lor its object tbcir 
full and barnioiiuiUH development. The true educator 
carefully .ihscrves tlie worUings of Xalure, and purHues 
the course that she mdic.ites, aiding her in her ojicra- 
tions, and, it may be, orcii*»ioiiiilly gently bending Imr 
to his ends, but never directly opposing or thwarting 
her, for ho kmiws that slio ever worl.eili wisely and 
well. Mail, then, is possessed of a twofold natiir**, — a 
‘ipirituar and a nmlennl ; the one partuking <if tin 
nature of spirit, the other siibjoet to iho laws of mat- 
ter. “The soul is thnt side ol our nature which is iii 
relation with the liirmite." ** Uy this immortal soi.l," 
says I>r. Carpenter, in his JTmnan mx\n 

is oonneeted with that higher tinier <d’ being in 
which IntclligPMco ciIkIs, u ii re r- trained in its cvereiso 
by tho imperfections of tiiat eorporeal iiccdianism 
through which it hero operates." It is Hnnereesary 
lor our present purpove to attempt to Bpeciihife ns to 
the nature of eitlier spirit or matter apart and by itsrlf. 
In roan wo have to do with the two ininsoparnlde con- 
nection ; and it is only with roan that edueation con- 
cerns itself. Hut not only are the two inseparably 
connected, but there i« every reason to believe them to 
be inseparably present in everj' act. FliyRiologists, ! 
indeed, tell us, tliat ns every movement of any part of 
the body causes dcrtruction to a portion of the ti89ue.s 
of that part, so, iii like nianuor, every thought that 
passes through the mind causes destruction to a por- 
tion of the nerve-matter of the brain. Thus every 
thought of the mind partakes of the material as well 
AS the spirit nal ; and every movement of the body of 
tho spiritual as well as the material. This is of im- 
portance ti> bear id mind ; for wo constantly hear 
people speaking of mental acta and physical acts, ns if 
the two were distinct and separate, An(i not intimately 
connected the one with the other. In fact, the whole 


plain many of tho mental jiliciiomcna; and lienee, too, 
we in many cases obluiii a clue how to proi'eed in edu- 
cafiiin. VVo thus come to know that the body ond 
spirit in man aro not two distinct and oppoiung ele- 
iiienis, the one being improved and streiiglliimed na 
the other is weakened and depressed. The two iiro 
iiuIisBiilnbly uiiileil, — the spirit giving life to the body, 
the bo<ly giving direction and form to the mind, And 
not only so, but our physical nuturo yiliiya a much 
more important part iu tho aiiinial econutny than is 
generally believed or acted upon iii education. 'I'bo 
brain, which is tho organ of tho mind, is a part of iinr 
1‘hyHical const itiil ion, snb|cct to physical laws, to 
dist'aso arid decay, requiring oxarciao to develop it, 
and a dim supply of tirlcriul blood to mnininin it in a 
.slate of heiillh. To the educator, too, ifis important 
to know tlinl he is not, in tho perlornmnco ol his 
duties, dealing with iriconmrehun.stble spirit moving 
ill another sphere, ami ibo Jaws of wIioko operntioiis it 
is iiiipossiblo for loin to divine; but that tlio spirit is 
strictly Ijmited, and siibjeet to tlio laws of matter ; 
that It is in nbcdicnee to these laws that its operiilioiis 
lire carried on, iiiul that, however niysteritnirt somo of 
its workings may sccni to be, they aro all tho 
lesiilt of Ciiiises "winch ho ought to strive to liml 
out, AVe see further hero a valuable provision for 
the griuluul imiirovement of tho hi. man race. It is 
well known Ihnt mental us well ii< physiciit quali- 
ties are transmitted from piireiits to chiUiren, however 
incxplK'iiblo the laws by which it is regulated may bo 
at )>rescnt, or how niany uppiireiit exceptions may 
occur. Jn our view, tlu» general fact, is ex pluined by 
the pbysieid eliaroi-i t of Ibo mind's organ ; that, 
MS tim outward ph^Aienl form is transmitted from 
parents (n children, so i.s tho physical diameter of tho 
t>rnm ; nml tho iiiau who has fougut tho good light against 
Ins evil utre -lions and lusts, and has kept tho faith with 
his bettor nature, not only enjoys tho fruits tberoof 
linusdi, but may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he may thereby be transmitting to his posterity tho 
most valuable of all iuheritaiices. “In order," says 
Sir U. Hrodie, “to make the most of the iiitelloctiml 
flowers, tho animal system should ho maintained 
IT) a slut*' Q.S nearly a.s poasible approaching perfect 
health." “ Tho stuto of mind, whether as regards 
the moral nr the intellectual, is, to a very great 
exieni., sutijeeted to thn lufluence of phyaieul cauacs.** 
Hut lint only dries this show the pnmary import, 
anco of pliyiiical health in education, but it leads 
us to look for tho like laws governing tho tUJitd 
as we know to govern the body. The great ^w in 
education, mental or physical, is asxoreu#. Xi wo 
want to develop a muscle, we excrciite;^i^,we want to 
improve a faculty, v^o roust, in like jniunskh;* oxerciso it. 
In the one case, as in the other, the eicaimso must bo 
proportioned to ibo strength of the ijiuividua), and 
every period of exercise thoulrl be suceefeded liy a time 
of rc«t. It is now tho generally received opinion 
among philosophers and men of science, tliat diiTcTent 
faculties of tho mind have dilTercnt portions of tho 
lirain for their organa; and hence it is that the mind, 
wlien tired of one aabjecl, can turn with frgsh vigour 
to another, in the same way as one tired with walking 
may ait down to aome manual ooonpatioD. We would, 
however, eantxon against the error of peiiisg at onoe 
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iVoin one kind of violent or protrftotod exercise to 
Knot her ; more particalnrly from severe mental to ereat 
phTSU'nl excrtioai or vice vertd. The exoroiae or any 
p»t^ of the body ciinscH an increased flow of nutritions 
blood to that partj and this continues for some time 
after ilie exercise baa ceaaed, to supply the waste that 
has taken plaoo; and hence. to withdraw the blood at 
once in imother direction by csercisitjf* olhor orffuns of 
the body, interferes with the rcf'ulnr course of nature, 
iitid deprives the wastod part of it*! due nourishment. 
Ihit while the two (‘lomenta of man's nature are con* 
oomod ill every act, soiiio partako more of tlio one 
and others of the other ; ntid licnco we have the 
common iIivi<«iou of tlicm iiilo physical oiul men- 
till aets, the Ibnuor cojuprisuif* the outward acta 
of the biidy, the latter uuoilul tTioufjht and teebn^ ; 
aoeording to which w*e have a twofold riivisuwi of 
education, into pliysical and lucutHl. Of phyBieul 
ediKjiitioii, winch deals niih the proper development 
of the physical powers, it will not lie iioee^aary to 
say much. It is, indeed, a subject of the ulinoKt im- 
portance, and entitled to miicli more attention than it 
has yet receivcil, us it is not only upon ii that the 
health of.the body mainly ib-penda.l'Utb is by if that the 
body is luudc the ready, wiliui;;, ami obedicml serxanl 
of the mind. Its objecloiifvht to be to iini)iiTlHtreni;tli, 
dignity, and grnee to every nioicmont of thr? body, 
The value of eonvet habits formed in early life, w lie- 
thor they' may be useful acconiplisbinenla, a f'raecfiil 
deportment, correclness of proniinciiititin. or any kind 
of niumial dexterity, eontintics to be felt tlinmciumt the 
eourso of one's life. .As a meaiis of physieal edin'ation, 
■Linp's, or tlin Hwedisb, svstem of (ijiniiasties is nuieb 
auperior to any other. It is not only ioiinded 4»n 
atnctly physiolof;ieiil principles, but the attention of 
the pupil is cxeitud and kept albe by his eonstanflv 
receiviiig direction from lli« lonelier us to the dillerent 
movumenla ihat he is to iM'rfonn ; and thus it i<) io 
•omo measure a nieiilal as well ns a pli\ steal evereise. 
It is also free from iimt viohuit exeviiou that elm- 
Tioterucs the other system.s of pyinnnsties. Metit.il 
ciducation lins io do mill the mind of man, and 4»u;:ht 
to be based upon u knowledue of tliat iiortiou of his 
nature. The mind is that nlindi feels, (liinks, and ocU, 
oris oboracterj/.ed by fcnlinf;, tlioiijjht, and net ion. 'flic 
first of these eoniprises net only those leeluif's ami 
impresshuia that are cominunieHied throupli flic senses, 
but also the emotions and moral feeliiies, and f;em‘rallv 
all such IIS arise from slates of the mind ifself. Jn 
thon|;ht. till* mind turns itself jii upcoi ihoso feeliiifpi, 
rcHsoos of t hem, jndfzos of them, nrran|;es and e<im))ares 
them. In the last of theno wo have fho aeiiio pun- 
uiples of the mmd, or those tlint propel it into action; 
as the desires and tho will. There are two kinds of 
actions} either passinj; outwards lliroufjb the ln*dv, or 
inwards, dircotini* the tliou},djts. ealiin^ up ideas, and 
forrtiiDp eoneeptions. Hero apiiii we would caution 
aj^einst the error of re^jnrding |iie uiiiid as consistiiip 
oi distinet mid independent faculties, and not ns one 
entire and united whole. ** AU our iiitellectiud pro- 
I'osses BO eoinplefcly interpenetrate eaeh otlier, that it 
is inipossiblo to swpariito them into distinct iaeulties 
and assipyi prnvinc(>8 to eaeh.” — (Morell's 
Feelintr, thouf(ht, and aclioii, lliereforc, are only ditl'cr- 
oiit miinifestations of tho same aclivo principle, aud 
micht properly to go together. One of the great errors 
of tho present systems is, that they arc kepi loo much 
apart. Feelings are not so ctiltiwiled as to improve 
thouglit ; and thought too frequently terminates iu 
itself, without going out into aidioii. The nroper object 
of all Uiought aud feeling is notion, w'hien is the great 
rignrtius 8ei>ar:ition of tho spt’cn- 
laAiveirom the praciicul,” siiys Professor Fraser, the 
SifW. Ilnniilton in the chair of philosophy 
in bmnbiirgh, “ is apt, by causing a disruption of the 
ootuptex nature of man ... to oceeasiou weakness 
nndviM^l^n m the conduct of life.” Men fail not 
BO muon fTom not knowing what is right, as from 
not acting un^ their knowledge. — (5^ec ebpecially on 
aubyei^Tostera ndmivable essay on beei»ion q/ 
Cka^vter,) Ono groat means of imparting derision 
of chaTMtertoohildren is to tesehthem unquesaoiiiiiffh 
M nnhesitatingfy to obey. Further, wo believe that 
if iwulo were true to their feelings, they would gene- 
Miliy b« fouud to act niueh luoru wis«^ on the spur of 


the moment than after matnre consideration ; not fpom 
acting bhndly, but from following a truer |^dc Caau 
reason. ISiit to explain this will lead to another 
important question cunncctod with the phenomena of 
mind, — that is, to what extent are we coosoious of tho 
operations of tho mind ? This is a qiicsCiou that has 
not hitherto received murh attention iu this country. 
The doctrine of unconscious iierception. or latent 
thought, originated with Leibiiirs, and from him has 
passed into Abe principal philusuphical systems cf 
modern Germany. It has received \arious names ; as, 
latent or ultra-conscious thought, unconscious cere- 
bration, reflex action of the brain, ico. This doctrine 
may ho illustrated in many wavs. A man, after pur.zling 
over a diflScult problem for a long time. and. unable to 
l«>lre it, turns bis altrntion to something el.«e, aud after 
A time, on retiirniug to it ugam. he finds it all arranged 
tiiid plain before bim, alt hough he is quite uncoiiscions 
of having once thought of it in theiuierval. Certain 
condiiioiiH of tlie atmosphere produce lif'htness or de* 
preesion of spirits, by meami of impressiuua of which 
we are insensible; und the nnplea'^uiit dreams which 
result from iiubgcstnm are to bo attributed to the 
samecniise. We know, t -*, that beyond eonscionsness, 
there, exist in the mind ^ems of knowledge of which 
wo are wholly iincon.. is in orJinniy stales, und 
w'hieli aro only reveal* 1 on extraordinary oeeasions; 
ns delirium, madness, (.omnanibiilisni, Ac. Within this 
unexplored region eMst the instincts and intuitions of 
uiir nature, — tliose inruite principles ot morality and 
beauty winch scorn to ns eo ineoniprclienHible, guided 
and directed, it msv be, by l«>4>lmgR of pleasure und 
l*ain. “Tbero i« a latent iiitclligenim within us which 
works feleolegiciillv, ;ipArt fioin w'lll, feeling, sensation, 
or Aiiv kind 4*f civiisciuuinesi whatever.” — (AforrW.) 
** I do not licsilnt*' to iniuntuin," says Sir William 
iriiiniUon, tliat what we iiro conscious i^f is con- 
Htnicted out of whfit wc arc ni*t conscious of ; that onr 
whole knowledge u rii lai’t made up of tlio unknown 
ninl incogni/.»il>le.” It s'Tiuh us if the mind might bo 
ct)mpur*?(l tti a ilark raicrn, into which consciousness, 
like A light Mt ilio month, pcrmils us onh' to look a 
little way. Ill the dark and unknown region beyond 
are stored up nil our Knowledge and ull our experience; 
and Jiere are curried on those wonderful mental pro- 
ccf-ses w hicli arc otily Know n to iis by their results. Tho 
liiglicst «nd most pcrfoct ot the miMital operations are 
instinctive or iuumiiscioiis. (Icniiis in its logher forms 
is of this kind, being mr*ved and guided by inner im- 
pulses little iiccountablo to reason. Genius bud spon- 
taneously pro<biced great works before rules <d' criti- 
cism conld be laid down; aud lier greatest works 
.still are but little indebted to such helps. “What,’* 
savs Gothc, m speaking of his works, 'Ms in such 
cases termed invimtion, was w'ith me spontuneous ** 
(“ leh habonie liber das Denkeu gedacht ”), “Wo 
observe with confidence,” sajs Curhlc, “that the 
truly strong mind, view it as intellect, as morality, 
or under any other asiiect, is nowise tho mind ac- 
quainted with its strength; that here, as liefore, the 
sign of iicalih is uncousciousuess.” “Here (under- 
neatli tho region of consciousness), in its quiet mys- 
terious depths, dwells what vital force is in 
here, if aught is to bo created, aud not merely 
manufactured and commiinicHted, must the work go 
on. Maiiufiietiire is iutclligiblo, Imt trivial ; creation 
is great, and cannot be uuderiitood.” And this is true 
of (ho moral as well ns tho intellectual, powers, the 
highest morality bein;; also iustinctive ; for, aa he 
SHVS, “ had we never sinned, wo should have had no 
eoiisctonee.” Policemen are nocessaiy where rogoea 
exist; but, were society perfect, there would he no 
rogues, and no need for policemen. Further, not only 
lire the highest acts of tho mind instinctive, but the 
tendency ot all mental acts is to become so by practice. 
Acts of which the mind was at first painfuUj con- 
scious, become gradually less so, until at iengto they 
may he performed quite nnconsoiously. 'Wore 
educators to perceive and act upon the principle 
that there is lu human nature something aMve and 
beyond reason, tlieir labours would be orowtied with 
more success, — more especially as it is during the 
earliest period of life that our instittots are inestutiTe 
and most susceptible of improvement. Bvseytiking 
ought then to be done to strengthen and firuot^ the 
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prmutry instincts of the child. If we observe nature, when it ifl jn^eh them at the proper tittle whut they 
we shall (ind that early childhood is tire-emincnily the shall say; and ^ people would t^re more heed to the 
time Xor inibibiiif* knowledge. Who can eatimate the instinctive portion of their nature, they would find tlmt 
amount of knowledge that a child acquires during the its working itpre much more tme and reliable than 
tlrst few years of its life, —without ed'ort, without in- any resulting from reason. Reason ie but to be re- 
Btruetton, without anything hut by the spontaneous gardedas supplementary to that higher porfion of dnr 
workings of its own mind ? This knowledge, however, nature,— intuition. In thewords ofanolapbilotophiOid 
is entirely objective, being acquired from nature und |-divine, whose works are by no means so well known as 
life around It. This, then, is tlic period for perceptive they deserve, “ Intuition is by far tHe most perfect Bttd 
tea«Jiing,— for efbring|the mind with objective know- excellent wny of knowledge.'* ** Our intuition here, ho%- 
ledce. itiit dnnng this time the clnld is not content ever, is so snort-siglitod, that if wo knew no more than 
witli being merely the recipient of knowledge : true to we can thus attain to, we should not have sight enough 
its instincts, it soon begins to reproduce what it has .tu direct us inour journey through the world; sothatoor 
acqaircd,— to imitate what it sees and hears, and to' feeble eye is assisted with the gla«s of reason,— ntttu- 
expr^s what it feels, Tho puwer of seizing vivid ideas j rally, indeed, a very good prospective, btitwhieli logic, 
of things,— of combining, assncialing, and connecting , and cspeoially algebra, has im)iroved into a telescope, 
them with the appropriate words or signs, im now m •Still it is but an artillcnil way of seeing, uud sU art sup- 
the highest stale ol intensitv. Nature, tlierelore, ; poses aiid nrgiios a delect in nature;" but *Miefeafter 
show's that in education **oirr princiii.il aim at this | wo shall be ho far from needing any logic to direct IIB 
time of hfo should be to furnish iiiiiriident for the | in our reasoning, that we shall have but lillle need or 
growth and expansion of the powera of iiiwaid repvc- ' use even of reiiBon itself.’’ — (N orris’s Ii*einioa and 
aentatiou ; that is, for otrengtheiung the meiuorv, I ibit rens/>n is given to ns, and is necessary for us hare^ 
training and regulating the uuaginuLion, giving full ; and theroforo requires eullivation. Though not the 
play to the laws ot nssooiatiou, »nd ]>rodtieiisg the highest faculty ol onr nature, it is the most praoiical, 
capacity of expressing ideas in clear, luininoiiK, cor- and that which bus the closC'^t beiiritig upon tho OCOU- 
rect, and copious language. All these habits of mind pations and duties of life. It is dcllncd by J. 1>. Moroll 
caugeneraliy be ao(|iiircd with great facility lit tlll^ time to be ’Mho co^urtUnatinn pover m relation to all OUr 
of lilej but, if neglected noie, so diilienlt does the other intellectual processes, — as that which gives unity 
process ol their education altnrwaids iiecomc, that it und solidarity to them, aiding uk iit, once in the pursuit 
IS a thousand cliHiiccH to ono whether they will eierhe of truth, and iu adapting our lives to the state of 
acquired to any degree of perfection nt all." — {Mordl.) things in which wp exist." — (I^apeholoflif.) This faculty 
Ah the reiisonriig faculties become more adianced and denh with the general and tho abstract j separates our 
nmtnro, these jiowors griidiiiilly degenonitc. It ii, knowledge into dolinite parts ; arranges, clussifica, and 
therefore, of the greatest importanee, not only that embodies it in accurate terms ; expands it into formal 
they be improved to the utmost during tins period of propositions, and draw's emielusions from one proposi- 
life, but that nothing should be done to abridge it by J turn to another. As the mental powers become some* 
prematiiroly developing the reasoning faeuliJes. I’n- what mature, then the main portion of our inielleoiaal 
iortunately, however, this is the tendency of much of j education should bo directed to tho regnlatiott and 
tho teaching of tho present day. 'I’lie teacher, not | development of this fueiilty by moans of tha liigber 
content until receiving a correct answer to a questuui, ! bninelies of siiidy,— logic, ma'thoinatica, science, and 
must also have the rcasou why it is so. The Ichs the ; philosophy. 'VVrrhiivo auul little of tho inoans of edii- 
oluld has to do with giving or fecening reawous at this j eaiion.of what n to be (aught, and the order in which it 
time the belter. Direct teaching is the best, and rules, j ongliUolu'CunonuiiiratecI; InitlhisiMlhelessnecossary, 
or tho application of them, should be as lit tic resorted j iia tlnuc who hliiill liiive intelligently followed ns in 
to as possible. Still more reprehensiblo is the pnictiee ! the above remarks will be able in somo measuro to 
of presenting to the child's mind both the right ond .judge for tlieiiipolvcs on tiiese points. Thegrtmt thing 
the wrong at tho same time ; or, after receiving a eor - 1 in ench case is to lollow Xiif ure, puinuiiig the couvso 
root answer, H.sking if ho is siiio it i«* not aonief lung i that she points out; and, as a gcnerel rule, the order 
else. It not only teuds to loosen Its bold in the child’s { of tho progress of tlio ruco is tho order that oocht; 
mind, but to ni.ike him doubtful of bis knowledge, j to bo followed in the rdiiention of tlin individual 
“ Spoil not," says Dr. Andrew Fuller, “thy memory 'members of it. We may mention that Dr. Neil Amot 
by Bitspecting it. How oaiist thou find that, true v\ hicli lins, m hi» ^Surf*rjf r^f Human given a sketch of 

thou wilt, not trnst.’* As in nirraU, the grestest injury tho various brimche ^ of kiiowledgo in relation to 
you can do an innocent child is pi Mispect him; soiii education. Tu lino, ineii. the object of mlucatiou la 
teachmg,youeanuot do a greater injury ton scholar tlmn the full and harmoiiiousdevelopnicntofallourfaottl- 
to make liitri suspect his knowledge. In qucHtioniiig a tics; tho bringing our entire naiuro, physical, moral, 
boy, so as to bring out his knowledge, i*nre <inght to arul ititcUeetual, into (he highest state of’perfeciion of 
he taken to fellow only the natural order. Kqiiertioned which it is oapnblo. Who can tell how high that is? 
on the subject of his rciuling, the qucations should So fur as our present knowledge or experience goes, it 
follow the order in which it was roafl, and rmt taken at I^ iiidefinitidy perfectible. However much we may see 
random throuf^out the lesson, or, as IS Boinctimcs done, the jdiy.sicHl, moral, ntid Jiitellcctual parts of matt 
by proceeding Iroiu the end to the beginning. This is apart now, they ore each and all necessary, in Uiair 
of more inaportance than it may at llrat seem ; for respective spheres, to constitute a perfect xniiii, whom 
there are certain laws of ilie mind, oominoiily known as we believe to be a thing of beauty, phymoally^ 
the laws of ossociotiou, according to w'hich things are iiiornllv, and mtellectunlly. fiod has nut in vain in- 
etored up in the memory and reproduced. One of stilled principles of beauty into the mind of man ; and 
these is, that things are reproduced in the order and according to a fine expression of Kant’s, whioli, how- 
with the asBooiatioiM that they were received, and an ever, m but an adaptation of one of the aubUmest doo- 
habitual departure from this order is destructive of one trines of tho Tlatonic philosophy, — that tboro 

of tho finest and most important laws of mind. It is is in every man’s mind the ideal olTa pwrfectman. Boi^ty 
in this way that one comes to acquire tho style ond and goodness always go together ; the one pfodttcoa 
modes of thought of another, the thoughts flowing tho other. A man’s character is gcnohilljr imptwtsed 
naturHllyin the same way, the ideas suggesting each upon his countenance ; and hence there was truth, ao 
other m the like order. In every process of thought well as wit, in Sidney >6inilh's remark of a man ha^ng 
or course of reasoning there is a certain natural all the ten commandments written on his forehead, 
order in which the ideas suggest and follow each The culture of the moral feelings gives a benignant 
other ; and any intorferemoe with this order tends and loveable expression to the oountonanee ; inteUeo- 
to introduce confusion,— thoughts springing np that tuality stamps itself prinoipttlly upon the forehead) 
are not directly wanted, ana the mind becoming while the general admiration whi^ a flno figure am 
crowded with irrelevant matters. As in any me- manly bearing Batnrallv excite, show physical 
chanical operation, the work goes on best when the edocation must also play an Hnportant tiart in ^ 
zCateriids are brought to band as and in the order that forming of ottr perfect man. {See XmoiraL S^ttOA- 
they are reeuired ; so in mental operations, the mind tiow, Pedaoccit, ScHooih, UNiraasiTittBr) 
sots best when the thoughts and words ore brought EsroATiov, MitiTAttr.— This term aii^ be etaslfy 
beibre it exseUy in the order that they are needed,— applied to the education given to candidates for com- 
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ttiisnionii in tbd army, ns well as to officers wbo have 
already served, or to tlie system adopted by ffoverp* 
merit to afford instruction to soldiers and their chil* 
dreo. Instraction in oil the snh^eotS nmst necessary 
for an officer to become' acquainted 'with, combined 
with strict military diNcipitne,, is Riven to cadets or 
youths from 16 to Ip yca^.of ago at onlraiiCe, at the 
Oadetn* CollCRO, Handlrnrst ; tho Hoyal India Militaij 
College, AddiscoThbc; and the Iloyal Military Aci- 
demy, Woolwicli. Caju:t, MinTTAHr 

SouooTiH.) A colIcRe vine nNo eivtatilishcd at Kieh- 
mond, known ns Cavalry (Jolie^fe, in lflri7, under pri- 
vate control, to ftfford u iittiiiR education to yontha 
about to enter that brunch ot the service. OOicersare 
able to render tbcmsflw-s e]i(>ililo for atafl appoint- 
ments at Randhnrst under recent reRiilutions. (j^n> 
Stapv OOLLKOlt.) The Bon« fit deceased soldiers iiro 
brought up and educiitctl at the Koval At ilitary Asylum, 
Chelsea, better known as the Duke of York’s Behool, 
as many being admitted annually, by selection, as the 
▼aeancies that occur and the resoarces of the establiah- 
inont will allow. On leaMng, they cither enter tho 
army, f>r avo npprentifcd t<i learn botuo trade. I'or 
the imprn\ement of th« soldier, selioolniuHters are 
attached toeueh regiment, und stationed at the various 
ottmps and depots ; and met ruction la regularly gum 
in tho olomciitnry hranclc s of knewlcdgo to ‘«uch as 
desire it, combined wtili lecfiires on vaiiutis seu'iitifio 
sulijeots. (Sff Kkoim i- sta l Hci^ools ) 

Edulcoration, p-dt>Uh'i rui'-»hnn (Fr. ^(hd^nrrvt to 
■wect<»n, purify). — In Uln'm., edulcoration is»lio work- 
ing of prncipitutes after lilt riition, do treo them from 
any cxeess oi precinitiint or supernatant flunl. It i- 
generally purformed by means of a bottle c<»iitaining 
two tubes, one <lrnwn to a line point and reaefnng to 
the bottom of tho bottle, llio other only euteniur tho 
rfork a few inches, lly Mowing down the tatter lube, 
tho water is forced out of t lie former in a tine “treuni. 

EjBIi, eH (Sax. irO a fiun. ol tidies {AtojHjIn)^ lie- 
longing to the apodal section ol the 
Their long andeylitidiMeal bodies are oovered l»v alinelv 
and soft skin, in whieli the bcales are so deeply nubrdded 
as to bo searcelv apparent. 'I'lio gill ontices nre\ery 
small, and are situaied far b.*i<‘k ; so that there is a long 
passage from the gilbelminlier outwards ; and hence, 
the gills not soon becoming dry, these tisliese.'iii remain 
a long tirms out of the WM.'er, .some of them, indeed, 
leaving it. of their own iieeonl. AJost ol tho eels are 
itielmled in tho liiritue.iH genus AJinfvnOt and am di- 
vided by some unturalisfs into the liiinilies Si/nhiwirhi- 
the, Afurtrfiifftr, AnffuillKhp, Couifpmla’, and OfhtKuri.ttp. 
The Sjfnhrttnrhiilfe have the gdl-jKoviages bo united 
finder ft eoninioii integinuent as to jiivs-ent cvtenially 
only a single oritiee ; they are ulnu'st desiituto of fins. 
Tho Hpoinea uro tew, iind they are diielly found in 
tropical BOas. The AlurtpnuUv lire also generally desti- 
tute ot lltia, or nearly so ; lUey are all vlesiituto of fcenlcs, 
and never found in fresh water. 'V\\p AngaiUulfc uw 
fresh-water fiahes, though some of them oceiwioiially 
visit the sen. I’liev have pretty largo peetoriil fins, 
anal and dorsal fins extending to and cneoinpaasing 
the lip of the tail, luui numerous longish scales em- 
bedded in croups iu the sKm, ho :ia to resemble lattice- 
work. ^^initrUifr, or amike-rels, are distinguished by 
the tail ending in a eonie.il pointless tin. At least three 
spooics ()1’ eols are found in this country,— tin' Sharp- 
nosed, tho Droad-nosed, and the Bnig. The first- 
mcntioiied, which is eoinnion in streams and lakes, ih 
<listiiiguished, ns it,B name implies, by itscomparaUvcly 
long and narrow mnrsle. lt.s colours nro Alark olivo- 
(green on theuppersnri'iiee of the lieiid and body ; under 
aujjjh^ silvery while. The dourer tho stream in which 
JhlW nvcH, the more vivid are its colours. Thebroad- 
is not uiHMiramoii, and is often found in the 
WfderH with the Rharn-nosed, from which, how- 
ever, if is to bo roiiddy distinguished by the compara- 
tively (freater hreadth of its head and the situatiou ol 
Its eyes, which are ulaecd in niivauee of the angle of 
the month; the body, moreover, is thicker in propor- 
tion to ita length, and iho teeth more iinmerous and 
stronger; ami the dorsal and nnnl tin.*., which are much 
deeper and thicker, eommence lurtht*r hack. In some 
j^U‘ts of Rngland this sort i.^ known as tho gri»-ed 
The sing is ill many respects inicrmediato between the 
oroad-uosed aad auarp-uoaed species ; its colour la 
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cloaely like that of the sharp-noaed eel. ** In theconipa- 
rative breadth of the nose,’* aayalffr. YarreU,, •* the snig 
is intermediate in reference to tho broad and sharp- 
nosed eels, but rather moro resembles that with tho 
sharp jiose. It has a slight but elongated depression 
extending from tho anterior edge of the upper jaw to 
tho upper and back part of tho head ; tho tubular open- 
ings of the iioHt.rils arc longer, and tho mucous pores 
afiout tho lips larger and more conspicuous ; both jaws 
rounded at their extrumitics, the lower one. the longest; 
teeth longer and stronger than iu tho common sharp- 
nosed speciesii gape large; tho angle and tlio posterior 
edge of the eye on the same vertical line ; tho peetorui 
fins, the comnieticement of tho dorsal iln, and the vent, 
tire each jiloced nearer tho head than in either of our 
fresh-water eels." The snig is considered superior to 
other kinds for tlio t.able; but the sharp-nosed eel 
attains the greatest si/e,— sometimes llve-and-twrenty* 
and even thirty pounds weight. The col migrates at 
tho nppronc'li uf winter to warm estnarics, generally 
brach.Hh, and at times per feet ly salt. Those, however, 
which live in pomU, and ennnot emigrate, boro down 
into tho mud, ami there reniuin during tho colder 
months of the year. They art' somoliiiics dug out of 
Iho mud-hanks of »*“Pr'j and lakes iu eoiisideruhlo 
(puintities. Afr. 'i ell mentions tliat tho London 
markt't is supplied m eeh by J')uteli Iblierinen, from 
llolhiiid. 1’liere an t'.voconipatiies in Ilolluiid, having 
live vessels each. lOiich ship is built with a capacious 
well, in which large (umiitities of eels are stored till 
tlmv lire wanted. Each ACR.sel carric.s a cargo of this 
fWh, weigSiing fr.Mu llfieen to twenty thousand iiounds, 
the duty nil which eiirgo is .I'l.l. 

Km., I'ONl.TW. CONOI'R FEti.) 

Kii., KLRrTnir VI.. (.S>« Ku’CTiticAr. Er.t,.) 

I*' I L-roi'T, the name given in some parts of England 
to the turbot. 

Ki r.’ K r, (Lat. cfTicpre^ to produce), inV.aint. 

iiiul Seulp., a term used t.) evpies>i the impre''sion thni 
r«»rreet uriiwing ami iudicious and harmomoua eolour- 
ing in a picture, or the outline ami pontion of tho 
figure or Ijgures in a well-executed picco of ncailpluro, 
IS apt. to produce on the mind ol the •spectator. \V!ieii 
we uro Ifioking at a work of art, mid not lung ineotigrn- 
oils or iliHtorted in outline nr design, or offeusivo (o 
the eye in cvilniiring, meets the view*, wo nro pmno fo 
express our satiHraolioT) with that nt w'hieh we are Jook- 
iiig by saying that the cIVeet is, very good or ph':i.siiig. 

ICrVarT, tho impression produeed on tho ear ami 
tho mind by the perforniamu' of good music. It is the 
joint result of compo«ution and performnneo ; and h 
tho chiel object of both the composer and tho oxecu- 
tnnt, on whose ahilitv and skill it entirely depends. 

EpviiNni, rr-fpii'-Jet among tju) Turks a title of 
honour given to civil diRnitancs and others, in contnv 
distiiiidiou to tho title m/c, which is only bestowed 
upon eourtirrs and military olllcial i. The word is 
eniiivaleiit to the Knglish sir, or tho French monsieur. 
Thus the minister ol foreign 'nllairs i.s culled Keia- 
eirendi; the first physiciim of tho enltan ig termed 
llakim-cITeudi ; tho priest of the soragliq, Imam- 
ofleiidi, A'o. '* 

' EFFUKVKScK'srcr, rj-f€r-vc»*-enn (Lat. ^ervenen, f 
boil over), in Chem., the e.seapc of gas in luinuto bub- 
bles from a liquid*, TJiiis, wlien any strong ammonia i.s 
uncorked, ellerv eseejioo takes placp, from tho relief of 
pressure. It idso Imppen.s when a gas is replaced in a 
solution by some liquid or solid, as where sulphnrio 
.leul is added to a solution ol carbonate of soda to unite 
with the alkali, setting free the carbonic acid. 

Evfigt, rf*-fe-Je {Ltit. rji/jies, a likeness, fronr^n- 
gerr, to make or torni), the fcsertihlancc or likeness of 
any person executed in metal, stone, wood, phisl^r, &c., 
or ’depicted m o drawing or painting. Although it is 
generally taken to mean a likeness in any form or 
muteriul, it is a word but seldom, if e.ver, used in the 
tine arts. It m.ay be better applied to the rnde repre- 
sentation of any one, such as those of Guy Fawkes, 
which were fbrmerly carried about the streets on 
November 6, than to any portrait, bust, or atntne. 

EvFLORRSCSirrB, (Lat. e^loreaco, 1 

blossom).— In Chem., olUorcBceuco is the lormation of 
an opaque powder upon the surfooe of a crystal, from 
its losing its water of cryHtallizatton spontaneously, the 
action continuing until tho wholo haa fallw to 
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powder. Familiar imtaneea take place in common prodnoedt at. home. Tha duty formed paid on Im* 
corbonata of aoda and aulpbate of aoda, or Glauber's ported eggs 14 new remoTod. • 
salt. Itiatberevcraeofdraqueacence. Fg^kt.” (bV« Ubhon.) 

KpFUBxoir, (Lat. ^usiof from fJTando, FawTiiV AacuiTBCYOitBy fvVp'-aUS.-^O Mohi- 

I pour out or forth), denotes generally Ibe pouriDff out tecture of Keypt 1.1 the oldest in the worid. and ia 
oiunv liquid, and applied, in Med., to the etcajxe of superior to that of any otber^couutry, Assyria alone 
any fluid out of a vshad or visena naturally containing esoepfed, in its colossal proportions, masaive struoture* 
it, and its lodgment in another cavity in the cellular general maguillcence, and grandeur of oonocntjon* 
eiilistanoe, or in the substanro of parts. It also some* It bus the merit of being entirely original, an<f pos* 
times signifies an oozing or morbid secretion of u fluid scsses peculiar oharacterislics tlmt cUstingiiisU Si in a 
from vessels that have nut been ruptured ; thus sur* striking manner from that of any other ouMUtry. I'ho 
gpons often speak of coagulable lym^ih being elTuscd earliest spcoimous of Egyptian stvhitecture that yet 
on difTerent surfoocs. remain to us, and which will probably endore as long 

E Flat, the note E depressed half a tone, — the ua the world lasts, arc the pyramids^ and the monu- 
minor seventh of F, and tnc second fliit introduced mental records known as obelisks; but to ascertain 
ill moduliitiiig by fourths from the natural dttiiouic the cilloiencv they had iitlaincd in thia art^ wo roust go 
scale mode. ' to the teuiples of Kurmin, Kdrmi, Dcnderali, and that 

Ego, ly (Sax. o'.of, Lai. orion), a body produced in of Ahoii-Buiiibul, hewn out of the solid rook, as well 
the females of birds and certain other aiiiinals, con- as the archil ectiirul remains that qtill exist at Thobes 
tiiining an embryo or foetus of* llie same epecic*!, or tho and other ancient cities of Kgypt. Thn pyramids are 
Rubslanco from which a eirnilar animal is itUimately buildings of great aolidily, but of siipple fonn. They 
produced. Those animals in which rcprodiirlion tales are built on a square bu.se, with four triaugulnr sides, 
place by means of eggs uro called oviparous. The that meet in a conimoii apex. Thi^y are auptiosed to 
niiinmpuil qiiiKlrnpeds and the niouo-trcnitila form the Ito royal mausoleums, and were built betwecu juOO and 
connecting link betweou tho warm-blooded uiiimuls l|Hui n.o. F^uamids.) The obeliska ara foiur- 

wliieii are oviparous and tho truly vivquirouH unimul'i, aided ahafta of grout si/e, terminating in a pyramidal 
W'liicLi only belong to the mammalia. Thcnttnibcruf top. They are hewn out of a solid block of atone; 
eggs produeed varies greatly in difl'creiit animals; some they iiro also elaborately earved with hieroglyphics, 
birds oiilv produce one egg in a year, while olhci.s pm- The temples eover a great space of ground, aud stand 
duec us inanv as twenty. The roe of some fishes con- in a walled iuclosure. lleforc the temple itself there in 
tains myrimis of eggs. Tho eggs deposited by some n largo square court, surrounded on three sides by a 
uninials* are enveloped in a gelatinous substiineo; eoloiimule. Access is ubtai lied to this court through a 
others are eoniiccted in various wa)'s, soinetiniCH being doorway of great height, flanked nu eillicr side by 
in the form of 11 string. The eggs of a largo number qimdrilutcral towers, diminishing in si/e as theyap- 
of birds lire used US articles of food, those nio.st gone- prooeh the lop. Tho doorway and side towors ore 
T.illy used bclongiugto the cliiSH of birds culled poultry, adorned with colossal sculplurcd figures, and ia 
'file common domestic fowl, the turkey, and the pen- some cases an avenue of figures, gencrnlly splurixos, 
hen, are birds whi^^e eggs are nuist generally used all i was made, lending directly to tho doorway wo hava 
over the world. In some of the ishmdiof Beotl.'ind, { mentioned. Tho teniplu itself was cone-rally raised, 
tho eggs of several sjiceios of sen- lords, such ns the ; tho court between it and tho grand outrunce beiiift 
gull and guillemot, form an imporl-mt article of b>od : • omposed of a scries of broad stops 1 isiiig in n gradual 
among the inlmbit-aiits. Altlunigli tho eggs of birds • fdopc. These steps lend to a inagmtlccuthnU or por- 
tiro principally cateu, the eggs of the tnillo arc nlro ! tieo, occupy mg nearly tho enliro width of tho court, 
coouleica a luxury ; and tho eggs of fresh-water tor- j in wlileh there are generally six rows of pillars which 
toises arc valimhlo for tho oil wlueli they yield. An j support tho flat and iiiu.‘i»ixo roof. ^'Vom tho portico 
ordinary liou’s egg has an uri'rage winglit ol d75 grains, ; wc enter a .smaller hull, also div tiled into narrow spaces 
of which tho bIioU aud its inner uieiiibr.inous coating j by pillars that support tlio roof, and uftcr crossing two 
weigh 9^’r7 grams ; tho albuiueii, or vi bite, u2!)'d grains ; | or more chamber.^, ciieh narrower tliun tho one beforo 
find tlic yolk 251 'B grams. The shell eontnin.s ubuiit it, we gum tho innermost chamber, or shrine, exactly 
two per rent, of annual matter, and uno per cent, of ; fronting the entrance, in which the statue of the di« 
the phosphates of linio and nnignesia, tlio rest eon- > viiiity was placed, to whoso worship tho templo'-waa 
sistiiig ofaarbonatc of lime, with a truce of carbonate , dudieafcd. The area occupied at the temple at Bdfou 
of magnesia. {Siee Atnu muw.) is 11 i feet long by 1,*#; broad, tbe towers on either aide 

EtiO-AiTLV.s. (3!be J^oLiK I’M.) I of the giitowii^ being 101 feet long by 47 broad at the 

EciG-niiii) {ITytlrochrfidon fnH’jvwsiumf or ! bii.se, and HI feet in length by about BO in width at tbo 

fulimno»a)t a bird of the Gull f.im., sometimes called ! suininit ; but these proportions, large as th^ may 
the sooty tern. It somewhat laigcr than the other ! appear, are eelipsed h.v thuHn of tbe teniule of lCama0F 
niembcra of tUo tern family, and hu:i a long and sharp j the great hall or portico of this niagniUeent building 
bill, nearly straight, compressed, and slender; wings - being BBB feet lung by 170 broad, aud covering an area 
narrow, lung, and pointed ; lad deeply forked; colour 1 nearly equal to that of tho entire temple of Edfou. 
glossy black on tbo upper part^, edges of wings, fore- The. entire length of the temple of Kuriiao is almut 
head, and under purls white. It abounds 111 the West- 1,200 feet, and its breadth about BtfO. Thecolunuw, 
Imimii seas, and is chiefly valuable for its eggs, which entablatures, and mouldings, are the great distinotive 
are about two inches long, creHTj||-coluur, sparingly features of Egyptian arcbitcctiiro, in addition to the 
Btreaked with purple, ho highly are these eggs marked peouhurily that their doors and windows^ 
esteemed, that tneir gathering n quite a eonr«iderable | cveu tho buildings themselves, present; namely, tho 
trade. The nest of tho egg-bird is made iu the sand, eonvergoneo of Iho sides; so that the breadth at iho 
aud the eggs number from one to three. base is greatly diiDinished in extent at the siunmit. 

EGa-TKAnii.— Tlio trade iu eggs forms no inconsi- Tho size of the columus is in proportion to the extent 
derahle branch of our commereial iiitercoursn with of the building in which ihev are pUcail. At Ktniao 
Franco, as the English poultry are not able to supply they are U and 11 feet in diameter. First they were 
the honio demand. Vast quantities of eggs arc, how- square in form, then polygonal, and at last oiroolat 
ever, bronght trom tho country to Londofl and other shafts were made. All are elaborately sculptured, 
large towns* The importation of eggs from France gives The shaft stands generally on a cironhir base, and 
eiiimoyiuent to a large number of small vessels, In 1854 somclimes on a 1»i«e that contracts in siso as it ap« 
the duty on eggs was flxed at 6d. per cubic foot (nearly proaches tho floor of the building, instead of expand* 
2(X1) on those brought from a foreign country, and at ing from its junction with tho shaft, as is usually 
4d. per cubic foot on those hrouglil from a Briti'h pos- the case. The capitals are sometimes boll-shaped 
session, la 185B no less than 134,081,800 eggs were nod mlomed with lotus-leaves, while others are square 
imported into England, chiefly from France, but also in form, with a human face sculptured on eack 
Irom Belgium and Spain. In 186B, out of 710,000 aide. In some cases, as at Dendcrah, this capital ia 
cubic feet of eggs imported, 650,000 were from France, surmounted by another, also quadrilateral iu sbapa 
the reat coming principally firoui Belgium. The value aud enriched with carving. The entablatura was vary 
of these eggs aas been computed at i;33(i,Qp0, Tbe massive and beayy, consisting of an arobitrava snr* 
imported eggs are seldom eqnsl in quality to' tiioso mounted by a bold and deeply-motilded oocDica« tha 
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wpporpart ofwliich pr(t.,potfJeou.*uli*rably hoyondtha left no more down on hor breast, the ninlo bii^ will 
(>i (ho walls of tli(' building. The nmf was per- begin to furnish the conifurtabte covering from bis own 
feci ly lint. The iloonviiya uro enrrounded bye Hut body. The common prectiee is to remove the whole of 
nmuidtiig. and Burmnunted by a coriiioe and butcl of the eggs with the down, twice, and to leave the third 
great depth. Piguivs attached to the walls were lot of eggs, that the birds may not bo thinned in niin> 
generully executed in affo-rilieco, liKo tho'^e that flank her. The gross weight of the down yielded by one bird in 
tire doorways of tlie Aftt*yrian nahiors ; but the hjero- a single Bcaiton is half aponud ; but this, when cleaned, 
glyphics and rcpreHoutatiuna of historical cventa were is reduced by one-ijulf. The elasticity of eider-down ia 
carved in low relief, in a ittylo peculur to Egyptian so extreme that Ihreo-qiiurters of an ounce will llll a 
Boulplure known as cut o-nVteeci. (6Ve Cxetouciib.) man's hat. It is capable of great compression, so that 
' The walla were adorned with paintings in rod, blue, t ho down makes its appearance in balls uo larger than u 
green, black, and yellow, on u whito ground: gilding tireaklast-cup, but weighing about three pounds. Tbo 
was also introduced ns an embellishment, ami the flesh of the eider duck, though not so toothsome aa 
soolptured columns and (he ceilings were also painted, that of the species familiar to iie. is lit to be eaten, and 
The domestic dwellings of the Egyptians seem to have is suid to become of czeellent flavour wlicn tbo bird if 
been budt of brick, consisting ot rooms ranged round wholly or even partially domesticated. They aro evi- 
a ccntnd court planted with trees, and liainig a foun- donlly capable of easy domosticnlioii, at least with per- 
tain in the centre. They were hoiiicIiiucs two and three sons who reside near the S€*a. The Hon. A. Dillon, who 
stories high. Th« Hal lint"! is eoiurnr.n to Egyptian, spent a winter in Iceland and Lapland, relates that 
Orecian, and Assvruin iircliitcctur<> ; the mctiiod of live of Ibeso birds clioso as their loeaiion the ground 
forming arched tloorways and vaulted pud>«;ig«*s was under a narrow bench tliat ran along the windows of hia 
known to tlm Ei'vptiutis, but it was seldom resorted to house, and that when approached they eiinccd no 
bv them, and tlma principiilly m the ooiislructiua of timiiiitv. and would even allow their backs to bo 
tombs. stroked. 

Kgvpttaiv Cf.aw, (.^ee XsT-rMTiirM.) KinoGavrit, t'-do-ir * (Gr. form, and /yrfl- 

EilHRTTAOrjc:, (in honour of D. (1. phrm, to unto), a in ..no which answers the pur- 

Ehret, a <ieriUHn butanicid dnuiulitsinau), in Hot., the pose of a pantugrapii. and is used for copring plaua 
Ehretia fam., iiiiat. ord.ot dieotvledoniMis phintN in the ami drawings on the samo scale, or for enlarging or 
eub-ehias CoroUijlorfr, rrsenibbng liic //orm/m/ireic in reducing them in any proportion that may be desired, 
most of their churncrers, but dolbnug irolu iheiu in It was iiivoiilcd by iho luto IVol'esior 'Wallace, of 
iiaviug the carpels completely united, mi as to forma Ediuburgli. It consists of a beam winch moves in an 
two or more ceiled ovary; in their lernnnnl style, and hon/.ontnl plane, sliding in a siieuct Lliiit works on g 
drcipncf'ous fruit. There arc 1 1 genera and atl7 species, vertical pin. vv liieli enters a tube in a muss of iiietul be- 
chicily tropical trees or shrubs. Tlu* properties and neathit. The ends of the beam are lltled with pulleys 
uses of these plants are not vt*ry ivnmrlcHbie. .Some that also work freely in an horizontal filaiie. rieces of 
S{>CL'ie8 of JiAretiu bear edible fruits. Some has c a wateh-spring puss round the pullers, being fastened ti> 
dalioiotis ndour.as jEfe/«'/n)ptafniicrwt'i<ra;^/a. the Peru- (Ihmii at one point by a simple piu ti) prevent tlieni 
vittU heliotrope. from slipping on the eireitnib'rence, and eouiicctcd by 

EiniiH Dowir, dntrn (Rwed. the down wires, ho us to fnrin a kind of emiless band, winch may 

from tbo breast of tbo cider duel,. The brat, is that Im tightened or loosened at pleasure by swivel screw s. 
which the birds have stripped Iroin tlieir breayts topio- Jb»ds of metiil siuio iii Koekets iindor the jmll.'ys.^ Orio 
vide alining for (heir nests ; that which is (alen m>m of these has a tracing-point and the other a pencil, but 
tho dead bird being eon.siderc<1 inferior in <(itality', nnd at opposite ends ol Die amis, m> llul they nniy bo in a 
enlled r/emf JoiTM, ill eontradistinelion to tliiit wfiieh :s line passing di.igon.illy tliunig!i tho central pin. ou 
taken from the nests, and ternieil /ie>* doicff. The down whii li the beam, and eonsiMpientiy the whole machine^ 
is chiefly used for luuliing coverlets that tako the place vvorUs. The beam and anna are gr.idmilod, and may 
of blankets on tho coidinent; (lio down being placed beset to any required Hc.de. ^Vl^eu it is desired to 
between two iiieees of linen or other niuteriiil, tiiid tlic use the macliiiie, ihc operator, nber setting tho beam 
whole quilted together to keep the feat lier.i in place. .and rod.'i ns may be desired, p.v"iea the tracing-point 
Einaa DrcK (*V'i»w<ifm'o ModinHimif), a species over I he drawing to bo copied; a corresponding mo- 
of wild duck inbnlniing the iVuzen recinna nf the timi ia conimunieatcd to tlin pencil at tho opposite end 
north. It is very abuiitliinr. in Iceland, liiiphnid, (rrcon- of the other rod, winch dcliucatcs a lac-smiilo of tho 
land, nnd Spitzbergrii, on tho shores ot Hainn'H Hay, drawing to be ci/pied, 

A:c. Onnerully, it is of a size inlcrniednite iietween KiSTi.unron, i-»icfh’~rrd (AVelnIi eiVedd. to sit)^ 
the domestic duck nud goose. The head i» l.irg»*; ilio a iinnie applied generally m ^Velsh to any nicctiog or 
niiddio of the neck sniall, with the J.uver ]Miit of it eiuu-ourso of p»uple, lint muro particularly to tho 
aprond out very broad, so as to form a hollow between assernbnes of the WeLli bards and minstrels, who 
the shoulders. The bill is liorn-culour, the upper man- iineieutiv formed an hereditary order. These znectings 
diblo being forked in a singular irianner towards each were forbidden by Edward X, nt the con quest of Wales, 
eye, and covered with white feathers on the sides ns far but they w'pre renewed by Henry Vll., who was of 
forwards ns tho nostrils. The top of the bead is soft ^\ eUh origin. They have been again revived during 
velvety black, cleft behind by n narrow stieak of ilie present eentnrv, uud eisteddfods aro hold period- 
white; the feathers from the nape uf tho neck to the lenlly at various >Velsh towns in succession, at which 
throat are pufl'ed out. and look ns though the eiuU bad pn/.t's are awardod for jn-olieiency iu tho IVclsh 
been clipped. Tho cheeks, chin, upper part of tiie tongue, and lor poems in that laDguago, aud playing 
nock, the buck, and lesser wing-eovoria, are w bite ; bus. on tin* harp. 

tsrd wiugs nnd primary quills brown ; the front part of Kjeutmint, e-JrkL'-ment (from Lat, e, out, and 
tho neck to the nrenst is dun-colour, and thence to the picfint, cast), is ilio narao of au action at law. by 
umler part of tho tad deep black; tail brown; logs wbieb n parly ontit'ed to tho immediate posses- 
•boit and yellow. In Iceland and Xorwny the breeding- lioii of lands or other corporeal licreditainents may 
prouuds of eiders are carefully protected, so that us nvover that po-isessiou from tho party wrongfully 
j ^ * 1 * P®****’^*^ iiiierfero with the growth of the vi-uJi holding it. Until abolished by the Comnioii Law 
eider-down crop. This curious atul b<>aiitiful down Trocediiro Act, of lBr)3, this action exhibited tho 
prows on the breast of tho bird, nod tho mode adopted most remarkable string of fictions then recopnized by 
to proonro it is somewhat singular. The nest is com- tho courts of common law. This was by an action 
)>oseil of seaweed, and nnv hole or ledge is evidentlv eommonlv known as John Doo c. Bichard Boe. (See 
cottstderra an eligible budding site. The number of Dok, Joii!i.) By Uio Common Law Broeedure Act, 
eggs laid IS nanally Ihe, sis, or seven: they are of 1S52, n writ is now issued out of any of tho saperior 
Wreo mchea long, two broad, and of a uniform pale courts of common law, in a prescribed form, directed 
gteen. \vaen lirst aepnsited in tbo nest, they arc to the person or persons iu possession by name, ant 
Mowoii to go nncorcred: but in feir days the mother generally to all persons entitled to defend theposses- 
beginsto pluck the down from her breast, and to cover sion of tho premises therein described, setting forth 
wem over ; and this process would seem to be indis- Uint tome person or persons, by name* claim lo l»o 
' “V*' "‘'*'-’^big of the yonng entitled tQ tho possession, and to eject all otlker per- 
toos : for, u the nest be p.nndorcd, tid the female bus sonaj and oommamling these to whom it is directed, of 
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such of them m deny the aU«^ed title, to eppenr in the 
Ciiurt from which the writ ie waited, within sixteen days 
alter the scrnce thereof, to defend the poaeession of 
the prtiperty- This writ (w^hiuh remaius in force for 
three months) is served by doliveriiif; it to the tenant 
in }N}s«essii.ii personally, or to some memlter of his 
I'nniily or household personally, on the premises; nnd 
any other person, on tiling; an ndulnvit that he or hie 
lonantisiii poHsrssion, may be allowed to appear m 
court and defend the action. If no ap;iearttiiee be 
enierod, tlie cl>iim»nt obtnins an onlinnry judcment 
hy delaidr, on which ibo sherilT him ‘p'**»'*esaioii ; 
but if an anucaranee he ohtored, uti H**ue is at once 
made np wlihout any plendin^rs, and the question is 
auhmitti“d to a jury. — lirf, Slcpkon's Coiamfitturies on 
thH Lit tea of EnfilsAiuJ. 

EXiM\cy\crip.,el-i!-(i(i-naV-r«.e (fir. fhda^ an olive, 
and agnoa^ chustc), in Itot., the ()li*ii«>tcr iiim., 
n nat. oul. ot dicotvlodonoiia plunts in tho siih-cinss 
Motto’hhnujfdrf?. Tluy uro trees or «hriil>s, with en- 
tire c\slipuiHto Iea\cs, usimlly Hciirfy. 'i'lie llowern 
arc nuHlly rarely pcrfeel. Mule flpwvrM 

amentiueoiis, bruet-aied; sepals 2— -I, or united: sla- 
mena delluitc, pcnj,Miious. iVmale flowers with an 
inferior tuhiihir calix and a llcf-hy diie ; a-stimrion 
imbricate; ovai*y siijhtilt, l-cellcd, with a solit.iry 
n-teendiii{; ovule. Fruit ineh'sed in the siieeiilent euUx ; 
indehiseeut. Seed solitary, iwecudint;, with thin 
iilliiiiuen ; embryo sfraicht,* with uu interior radicle. 
There are four ceneni and thirtv apeeica, mostly 
natives of the iiorfherii homispliere. The fruits of 
seierul species of lli<' ty picul pen. Khpnpnua are esitcii 
in IVrsiii nml some parts of India. Tlioseof hu Enplish 
member of iho ianiily,nnincl} llifipohac rhaununiJf-a, the 
aea*bucklhnrn, tireulsn edible, nnd have been cnipUucd 
lu tlio preparation of eauce for flsli; but their use 
requires caution, ns (bey contain a narcotic principle. 

pf-r-o'k'ir^-pua (Or. cAfia, im <*livc, 
find karpost a (nut), in a gen. of phitita 

bolon^int; to the inil. ord. TUinrptr. The Molucca 
berries, which are Ivcqiieiitly inndo into ncckhiees in 
India, are obtained from the species E, ar-nthia. The 
outer portion of the fruit is pulpy, hut the endoenrp im 
hord, uony, nnd heautitV.llv furrowed. Tho pulp is 
carefully removed from the berries when they arc useil 
^ as hciid.s. 

JLSliis, cf-o'-wfOr. c?amw,oil),in Hot., n ecn. of palms. 
The two species /?. guinppn.d'i nnd nu'hnhttuK-ca lire the 
i.iuini'n oil-palms, from the fruits iif wliicli ihe\e{r'»t,ih!e 
buttcrcalled pulmoil iMOTtrueled. The truitnircdnifin- 
ceous, and the oil is hiuml iii the ssrconiro. It i-. tif u 
rich oranjje-vcllow colour, iindih cvtcnsiwlv used in this 
country iii the iniiiiufscturc tif ,'.indles and so.in, beiiij; 
the ciiu'frow matcnal worked up at the vrrciit factories 
licloniriri" to Vnee's Patent I’undie Co’iqiaiiy, In 
Africa ii is iise.l as food iiy the natives. JJc.iu: enmU 
l.'cuf, it IS spnictimi's used in medicine as an euibroc;i- 
tion to spasms and bniisea. Tne hard stony ]mtaiiieii 
ot the some fruits yields a limpid od. I'nlm wine umy 
be prepared from tlie juu-e wliich flows from the 
wounded spafhes of the two palms. 

J'’L,vND,cAIif«rf (its inuiie at the Cape).— This ntjimal, 
consifleTiihly the iartje*>t of all the untHlnpes, is known 
bv several diflerent nnmes, — tho impoofoo, eland. Cape 
elk, caiinn, or bsstard eland, are nniom^ the manv 
terms applied to it. TIjc onlinury eland is a larffc 
heavy atumal, weiRhinj;, lit full growth, from 7 cwt. ti> 
0 cwt. ; and, contrary to the rule amoTigst antelopes 
in eencral, is ppuie to be lat. Its usnal size is that ot 
B AU-grown liorBe, meaMiriiij! (renerallv a little more 
than eight feet in length, and standing ('ii)l llie feet at 
the shoulder. The honis of the male are thick nnii 
heavy, and About a foot and a half in leii(»ili. They are 
&frniirht till thev arrive at about three inches fron’i the 
tips.wheretheybenri outwards. Thei arenlsosucroonded 
by a thick spiral wreath, winch beeomes ind stinet at 
tb" points. The horns of the fernnh* eland are longer 
and smaller, and the spiral wreath is often ati«enr. In 
both sexes tho hoiui is long and p«Mnted, the ears large, 
the neck thick, and in front of the chest is a loose 
hungiiiff skin or dewhip, with » loonier tif long hair on 
its margin. A short erect mane of dark brown hair 
runs fnnn tho centre of the forehead to the root of the 
tad. Tins inane is diw^cted backwards along the spine, 
but is rerersed on the neck. The tad is more than two 
C'Jl 
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feet long, and terminates in a tuft of tong Mack hair. 
The flesh of the eland is more prised eh food than that 
of any other wild uiiinial of Southern Afoica. Wbett 
dried and cured, the large muscles of the thifbt Mro 
hulked upon with high eotibiHtioii, and are usaaUy! 
called tbigh'tonguoH. liiiaHda wero formerly reiy 
coiiJiiiou 111 the neighbourhood of Cnpe Town } but 
they havo heeu so iiiiiversHlly bunted, that they are 
only to be met with in the most retired parts of tbw 
colony. 'J'ho disposilkin of the eJand is very mild and 
gentle, and it seems predisposed to dotiiOSl icitv. Itii 
gregarious, and lives in large herds upou tlmiow hilla 
Mild knel plains. Khinds, when bunted, are soon tired, 
us they arc iisiiHlly fat ami short of wind. Very often 
they drop down during a chase from pletnom. Of lata 
years there have been iiiuiiy iiUempIs uiimIo to iiitro- 
ditee the elsiid Himuig the amninls used for food in 
LTighu.d. The atienipiH hu\e nil been sueeeasl'ul, and 
lint only in the X.Dologieiil Giirilens m Uegent’s Vavk, 
but Hisn in tlie grniiinls of noblemen and private gen* 
tleiiii-ii, the eland has been reared and bred. Con* 
eeriiingits flesh us t>v>i1, Or. Li\ mgstone, the celebrated 
Alneaii traveller, wnles ns follows " Our party was 
well .supplied with ehiiid-fli'sh iliiriiig tmr piissago 
through I he ih'sert ; and it heiug superior to hoef, and 
tho aiiiiniil a« hirgo ns nn ox,' it s*m'iua airuiige that it 
has not vet. heen inlrodiu'cd into F.iiglaiid,” The 
.•Vc'cliiriatuation Hooiety has given mueh iitt.antion to 
the quMliiies of the clund ; nnd it is mure than pro* 
heblo th.Ht in a few years it will bo largely bred m 
Great Hntain. Tho scieuiilic uumo tif thia uninial ia 
AvtUopp orraa. 

KliASTiCTTV, e-Ma-ftu'-e-Ze (from Vr.fifnatiqtte, clastic, 
primarily lV<iiu Gr. vlnatra^ nn impelh'r forward), 
that ))roperty which certain bodies possess of re- 
0 ‘overing their roriner ilgiirc or state alter iiiternnl 
pressure, tension, or dintortion. Flustioily is perfect 
when the body exactly recovers its primitive form 
after the foreo by whieli its form has heen changed ia 
removed. IVrfeet elasticity ia, liow'cvor, not to bo 
found in nature. Aenl.»rin flii.ds or gases approikdi 
nearer to )>erlVel eln-fieity^ than any other subalanucs. 
Ill M»)lid hodieo, ns a generiil rule,elasMeitv is destroyed 
by use: thusahow loses its ela.stimlv by being kept bent. 
Iron luid steel cun havi? then* el.inlieify iiicrcaaed by 
being teiupererl, lliiit is, liy eontraeiing tbcir volume 
(uuhlenlv ulier being expitmied by boat. 

hi.ATgKifvr. (Vee Koimuom.) 

JT.vttvace.v:, e Mt'-s-nai'-se-e (Or. ef'ife, a flrj the 
leavea reai'iulilmg those of the fir-tree), in Hot., the 
V>'ui«'r-ji<'p|MT fam , a nat. ord. of ilieotyledoiiona plauta 
in the siib-oliiss Thitlomt/loriv, coiiriHting of aix genera 
and about 21 Mpecien,- In tie aniiiml imtrsh-planta with 
hollow sinus am) oppmlte leaves, with iiiierpetiDlar sti- 
pub’M. The flowers lire puiiilland uvilUiry ; nepala and 
uetais rt— ; the latter, ns well as the riameiia, being 
hvpogynoiiB. The fruit IS eHpMiflir, S— o-cclled j the 
phiceiit-ilioii oxile. The styles tl— ft : sligtuas ciipiLatc. 

I he seeds are uiinieroiie and oxiiKiuiumniis. Tho 
iihtiits ot this Biiifill onier nrn sc.-iitercd nil over tho 
world. Tho V are generaUv considered acrid. 

Klmow, »}'’ho (Siix. rfoe7/of/B),in Anat., is the joint of 
t he arm formed by t he lower end of the liiimerua and the 
upper end of tho radius and ulna. The lower end of 
the humerus is received into tho hollow of tho pina, to 
as to produce a hiiige-hko arrangeirieut, and tha 
upper cud of ihe ra^liiiH forms also a Hinall pari of tho 
j<fint. The surface ol tho humerus iii contact with tha 
•iliia is hmitpil, internally oiid exterxiHily, by a prnmi* 
nent ridge, and is hollowed out in the centre: that 
.11 contact with tho radius is u small roanded cnii- 
n*'ii**o which iiioves in ilie cavity of tha latter. On 
front of the humerus, aliovo the articular stirrace, 
-ire two depressions Unit receive iliO coroiiotd process 
mil the head of the radius during flexnre, and behind 
IS s large fossa for tho receuinm of the olecranon, 
or large pr*y»esB of tbo ulna, in the extension of tha 
ibrenriii. AVhero tho bones touch, th^ir surfaces art 
.•ov«>red with cartilage, and tboir articular ends are 
kept ill place by a numlier of ligawicnta. 

ELBowr-riBciia, tha plates of luetal used to sorpf ^ 
cllaiw-joint at tiie junction of the brassavt, or rem- 
brace, nnd tho vaut-nraco, the former of whgdi berved 
IS a protection to the arm between the shtmldsr and 
the eitx>w, and the latter to the lower pari^ between 
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tho fihouldpr and tho wrist. Thej wore oometimot ! 
called ronditret, Tho oll)ow*|nece is shown in the j 
illiiHtration appended to the article on Brahsabt.s. 

Eldkb, tV-d»t (Gr. prenbutgroM), m the comparatire | 
de$rree of the An^.-i^ax. eld, and deiiotoa one who ia . 
oldor than others ; and honoe on nveneer or ruler. In 
the Huoient Jewish nulitj, the ciders were persons of 
considerable 8{;e and experience, and who consequently 
obtained oortain power and infliienuo over others. 
When Moses was sent into E^ypt to deliver the children 
of Israel, ho assembled ibo elders of the people, and 
told them that God had appeared unto him. After* 
wards Moses uasneiuted with liiiiisolf in the i;overnment 
neveiity of the elders of Israel, which, aceordinq to tho 
peiieriility of interpreters, wus the he^riimtn;' i>f ilio 
Snnhodrim (which see). Every eity, also, Imd its elders, 
who seem to have possessed a certain local jurisdiction. 
Ill the New Testament, the term elder is employed to 
designate a certain class of oincers in tlie chiireh, re- ! 
irardinfT the olliee and duties of whom there arc various ! 
conflictinff opinions. Whether tho elders wero lay 
otlicers of the church, has lon/j been matter of dispute. | 
Jt appears certain, however, that tho ciders mentioned 
by Ht. Paul (L Tim. v.) did not hold the Hume oftiee as 
those ill the Presbyterian oluirehes, but ** labotireil in 
word and doclrine." It is said that Calvin iiiliiiittfd 
lay elders into church eoiirls on what he coiieeivcd to 
bo the sanction of the primitive rhiivch, and as an 
•elToctnnl method of prcvi‘ntin«the return of inordinate 

K wcriiia superior oriler ol t-lcrjjy.*' Elders, in tho 
osbyterian chureh, are eerluin hi 3 ’uien who are 
elected and ordained for ooclesiuaiieiil olltee, ntul who, 
ift oonjiinction with the minister and deacons, compose 
4n Scotland tho kirk session. Tho number of elders is 
proportioned to tho extent and po])ulatioii of the 
ttwish, and they are usiuilly persons of tried churncter 
■ad Christian exeelloiiee. They have no vijjht to teach 
or to dispense the soeraments • but in everv <|ue-(iion 
xif jurisdiction within the parish, they form a spirit led 
eourt, of which tho minister is otluMally modcrutor ; 
■nd in tho preabyteries, synods, and General As‘'**mhlv, 
they sit as renreKentativea of the several sessions nr 
t*oasiKtorir.s. Vorniorly tho power of tlie kirk-sc'slons 
in Scotland was much ’jjreal er than at present. They 
used to take co;;nizaiien not otil}' of all grosser iinnu*. 
ralitiee, iw swcai'in^, dninkomie.'^s, lewdneas, ub<{em'n 
from public worship, &e., luit al .10 curd-plavitifT, raeiuj;', 
danciiiKi and tho like. Tlit'ir dutiei, in many r«*i'pecr^, 
now correspond to tho^u of cUureUwarduus lu the 
Church of England. 

Er.uuR, in Hot. («SV>r Samiiucu.^.) 

Ell Dorado, cl rfo-ra'-do (Span., the polden region), 
Iho term applied by tho Spaniards, in tho li'.tli century, 
to an imaginary land uboundinf' in f;old and nil kinds 
of preeious stoiies, and supposed to bo Hituiite in tho 
interior of South America, hot ween tho rivers Amazon 
and Orinoco. The ori;;in of this laldo was dun to the 
boated imaginations of the avaricious roslihan adven- 
turers, who loved to dream of rcRiona wore t;oldcn 
than those of Mexico and Porn. Many expcdii urns 

were fitted out for the piirpoi^ of iliscovorinc it, and, 
although each proved abortive, the belief in the exist- 
■nee of the *'pnlden land" survived until tho com- 
mencemeut of the 18th century, hi Kurland, oven, 
the fable took root, and Sir Walter Unlei^h twice 
visited Guiana in search of •* El Donulo." The term 
■has now become tho property of the poet, who uses it 
4o express a land of boundless wealth ond felicity, like 
the Paradise of Hiiliomct or tho Elysian fields of the 
ancients.— Uef. Edinburuh Itevietc, vol. Ixxii., art. 
Waller Jtalei:;h. 

EIiRatics, the imiuo of nn ancient sect 

of|^ilosophcrs, «o ealled from Ele.s, n Greek colony of 
lovNfr 1 till}', which wiw ill nil probability tlie residence, 
in bis Inter yt iirs, of Xenophanes (about 630 o.c.), the 
fimnder of this sect, ami the principal scat of its culti- 
vation} for its prent propagators, Parmenides and 
Zeno, were natiyos of this town. The Elentic school is 1 
pre-eminently distinguished from tho Pythagorean and 
Ionian by tho recklessness with which it strove to at- 
toin to an exclusive knowledge of the supra-seneible. 
They attempted to construct a avstem of the universe 
>' Upon metaphysical principles, and maintained that the 
pource of all truth was something independent of and 
ooperior to sense. Their system was ■ monotheism, or 

m ' 
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! rather a paotheisre. Tiiey opposed the polytheism of 
j the times by maintaining the infinity and sel^ezistence 
of One; but they could not separate that One from the 
I world. Tho apparent elmnnes. of the universe they 
regarded as mere illusions of sense, tho Infinite being 
wiihont change or corruption. Whatever estimate," 
says Kilter, ** may be formed of the Elcatic doctnno 
and its results, it cannot be denied that, os the flrut 
attempt to correct the conceptions and representations 
of sense by tho pure notions of reason, or, at least, to 
reduce them to their true Vivlne, it is in the higliesfe 
degree deserving the attention of the pbiio.sopher. ily 
it the pure speculative element of thought wu.s firsc 
abstracted from all that is inridental to its concrete 
appearance, and consciousness awakened thereby u> a 
truer notion of pbilo-sophy. At tho.same time it is far 
from iinproiltable to observe tho course of the uttenqit 
to abstnict from tho sensible nppearaiico, the perfect 
! knowledge of true being, however unsucoossful tho 
essay.’* 

ELKCAMvvNTt. Inula.) 

Elrc'tlo.n', e-Zel-'-xAMa (Liit. eleefi»,tL choice, sclee* 
tion), in a general seuae, is the not of selecting one or 
more fnitu u greater 'iinbcr, for ntiy nse or purpose. 
In Law it is also wli< . man is left to Jiis own free will 
to take or do one In • ; or another, which he pleases, 
n is tho otiligation > iposed upon » party to choose 
helwceii two or more inooiiHisfeiit or alternative rights 
or claims, vv here he caunol enjoy tho benefits of both. 
Ill courts of equity the pnnciplo of election is fre- 
({iieiiily upplied where » parlv* lias incoiisiHtciit rights, 
and IS cumpciliHl to elect which ho will eiilbroe. It 
has been said that the docLnno eoustitntcs a rule of 
law ns well os in equity, but that, in cnnseqiietice of 
t)ie turnis of proeeeiliiig at l.iw, a party cannot be put 
to eleet. Every act of olectii»n presupposes n plurality 
of gilts or rights, with a ngiit to the party to elect 
any oito of thoni. Though, us a general rule, a person 
IS not allowed to sue iti eqiiilv and ut law fi/r tho sanio 
thing, but is uliliged to chrt iti which court ho will 
jtroeeed, yot tluwo is iin exeeplioii in tho case of a 
niorlgiigee, who may proe'*ed liotli in equitv and ut 
law at tho same tTme’.— /fe/l Wharton's Ltw Lexicon^ 

Elkction, ill Theol., “ is a purpose of God referring 
to eertiim and definite persons of the fallen and sinful 
raee oi mankind, delcrniining to unite them to Christ, I 
f.id by means of that new' connection with him to bring 
I (Iiem to ]»crfect hobnctis and happiness." — {Pj/e SmUh.} 
That God hath cmk of his mere gcuxl pleasure from all 
I eternity predestineil some of the human race to over- 
! lasting'lilb, and lett others to inevitable and eternal 
I ilnmnation, in a doctrine clearly tuugiit in Scripture, 
and IS n necessary consequence of the omiiiscionce and 
' foreknow ledge of God. {See Fa nniiSTi nation.) 

! Eli-jction of Mismders of Pahliaurnt.— W hen a 
new parliament is to bo eummoned, the lord ohan- 
eellor receives a written command fn>m tho sovereign 
in council to that rfiecl, and directs tho clerk of the 
crown in ohaiiecry to issue writs to tho returning 
ofliecr of each electoral district. The returning oillccr 
of each county must, within two days of the receipt of 
the writ, caaso uroclamation to be made of the tirao 
; and phicc of saia election, which must be not later than 
tho twelfth uor sooner than the sixth day after said 
I proclamation. In boroughs, the officer must proceed 
I with the election within six days after tho receipt of tho 
writ, having first given three clear davs* notice thereof. 
On the day fixed fur the election, tne writ is read in 
puldic by tho returning offloer, and candidates are pro- 
posed and seconded by qualified electors. A show of 
hands is then taken of those present, and tho ofiiccr 
declares the apparent result, without, of course, know- 
I ing whether those who havo held up their hands bo 
I electors or not. If the parties are satisfied with this 
declaration, the election is at an end ; but if the par- 
tisans of any candidate are dissatisfied, they crave a 
poll, and the return is not made till this is over. In a 
contested election, poliing-bootlis are erected in various 
parts, each of which is presided over by a deputy, and 
tho polls ore taken by poU-olerks appointcMX for that 
purpose. The polling is commenoed and carried oa 
simultaneously at all tho places, oommencing at eight 
o’clock ill the morning ana terminating at four o'clock 
ill tho atternoon in OMonghs, and five in county eleo- 
Uona. In boroagho tho poUing must take place on the 
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day followinfF tbit fiz«d for the «leotion« ucleM o were lost at tho dissolution of the Holy Boman anqsiro 
Sunday, Good Friday, or Cbrlstmai Day; and in conn- byKapoleon in 1806, the last emperor, Frattoie 11., 
ties on the day next but two after the day fixed for hsTini; abandoned the title of emperor of Germany for 
election. On the day nest after the close of the poll that of emperor of Austria in 1601. The title had 
<in counties on the day next but one), the retumin;; fallen into disuse, to a certain extant, long before this 
ofllccr is to open the poll-boobs and declare the state event, from tho elector of Brandenburg having become 
of the poll, and make proclamation of the member or king of Vrussia m 1701, the electors of SaXoi^ kings 
mgrobers chosen, not later than two o'clock in the of Poland in IU97 and 1733, ami the elector of Hanover 
afternoon of that day. The election being closed, tho king of Greot Britain and Ireland in 1714. Bavaria, 
officer returns the writ, with the names of the persons 8aximy, and Hanover were erected into kingdome in 
elected by themsjority, to tho clerk of the crown in iHOo, 18(10. and 1814 rennccttvely, wlien the rulers of 
chancery, to whom also the poll-books are to be deli- each liualiy abaudoned tuo title of elector for that of 
Tered for their future aafe-cii8(ody. The candidate is king. 

considered to be a member of porliaiiient from the Elbctbic, (Or. «7riE;froa,amber),inPhys., 

xnouient of the doclnration of tlie poll, although he the term generally applied to a substance which maj, 
does not set as a legislator until he has taken the utiderordiuarycircmnstancos, bo readily made to evince 
ontiiB. No person is nomiietent to vote at the election electrical properties by friction. Amber ia a powerful 
of a member of parliament unless his name appears on electric, and its property of attracting light partiejos 
the register of electors; but in tbo case of one so of matter when rubned was known to the aiioients. 
registered no exception can Vs taken at the time of From the Greek word for amber, the terms sfsefrfc, 
polling. In order to prevent bribery, treating, and e/<*e/ren7y, thefroBcope, and many others, are derived, 
intimulatinn at elections, tho returning ollicers ore Klectrics do not transmit, or conduct, electricity ; hence 
now required annually to appoint certain officers, they are frequently termed NON-condiic/ort, or tatafo- 
called eieriion autliforg, whoso duty it is to take and tor$; whilst, on the other band, awlectrirt (which see) 
publish an account of all expenses incurred at elec- are trunsniitters, or romluutors, of electrical action, 
tioiis ; and any payment in respect of any elortion The nnist perfect electrics are ahell-lac, aulphur, am- 
made otherwise than by or through tho election auditor her, jet, resinous bodies, gums, gun-cotton, ^asB, silk, 
is declared to bo illegal. Bribery, if proved, involves diHinomcl, agate, tourmuTine, dry fur, hair^ wood, 
the disqniilificiitiou of the elector, and the unseatiug fentlicr«, paper, inrpenliuo and various' oils, dry 
of theincmbcr cboscii, if brought home to liim. atmospheric air and other gases, steam of high olas- 

Elbction Committkks.— A t tho beginning of every ticity, and ice at 0'^ Fah. (AVe FLJtCTBioiiX.) 

■essinii of parhamont the Speaker appoints bv war- KLiaiBic C'IjOOK. (^Vre )loitoi.ooY.) 

rant six members of the House as tiiefrcncrul Com- Ju.KCTtti(' J.igjjt. (iS'ee 1i.i.uuination.) 

mitteo of Eiectious,'* The members must be ivtlltiig to Flvc'Tjiical Kkl e/cc/rietis).-~Tliis ex- 

eerre, their seats must be unquestioned by petition, and traordiiiary ilsh is nii inhabitant of the llresh-watur 
they must not themselves be petitioners against any lak€.v and rivers of tho warmer regions of Ainericu^ 
election. Tho Speaker’s warrant is laid upon the table Africa, and Asia. A specimen more than three feet m 
of the House, and if not disapproved of in the course length was preserved alive lu London between tlm 

of tho three next sitting days, it takes cfTect. To this years ]S,'M inul 1812, and was examined by a great 

committee all elcotion petitions nro referred, audit many electricinns. Like tho forpedo (which «ec), it has 
38 their duty to ohooso a onmmiitee for the trial of the power of giving electrical shocks ; which power it 
each petition, called therefrom an “Election Commit- exerts for killing or Htunniiig tho fishes upon which it 
tee." Each election committee consists of a ctisirinan feeds. Its body is smooth and without scales. Along 

and four other members of tho Uoiise ; the former of rcnlrnl fin extends from behind tho hoed to tho ci- 

a whom is chosen by and from out of a Bclwl bod V culled trcniify of the tail; the mouth is armed with sharp 

w the chnirnieu's panel (appointed to serve for that scs- teeth, niul projecting into it aro numerous triuges, 

aion bv the general committee), and tho latter by the that, from their nature, npiiear to servo a purpose in 
general committee itself. This seleet committee, who re.spirutir»i. Tho gullet is short, termiiiaiing in a ca- 
are sworn tnily and faithfully to try the matter before put mus '‘toniHoh. Tho eleetncal organs aro situated on 
them, and are required to examine nil witnesses on ench side, and consist of tint partitions or septa, and 
oath, then proceed to try the merits of tho return or (‘ross divisions between them. The outer edges of 
election (admitting no evidence, however, against any these septa apiwnr, w hen tlie skin of the body is tamed 
Toter, or in support of any ubjoctum, not set forth iii over, in parallel Jc'^s, nearly iu the direction of the 
the list of voters, and objections which had before been longitudinal axis of the bocly. They are thin mem- 
delivered to the general committee), and determine brancs ncurly parallel to one another, their breadth 
whether tho sitting members, or cither of them, or any being nearly the semi-diameter of the body. A power- 
or what, other person, were duly returned or elected, or lul sliock is felt when one hand is placed near tlio head 
whether the election be void. 8ucb decision, bring and the other near the tail. By tho elootricity gene- 
final between the parties to all intents and purposes, is rated by the specimen oxhibited iu England, Faraday 
reported to the House at large, and entered in tlicir magnetised steel needles, and decomposed iodide of 
journos. — "Rff. Stephen’s Conunenfortef on the Lukb potassium with tbo greatest ease. A sioglo medium 
qf England; May’s Xaw of Farliamnit. discharge from tho anim il is calculated to bo equal 

EticToB, e-lfk'-tor (Lai., from elecfutn, supine of the electricity of a Leyden battery of fifteen jars, oon- 
eligere, to choose), a dignity which is now merely taining square inches of coated glass, charged to 
Homing, tho privileges that were formerly attached to tlie highest degree. 

it being lost, and the title retained by the ruler of Electrical M a chine, an instrument for tha ex- 
Hesse-Cassel alone. It was onginallv applied to the citation and rnllectiou of elcctrit.ity. The earlier elec- 
high poteiitctcs of the empire, who claimed the right tricians, in the prosecution of their researches, used 
, of partkiipating in the election of the emperor. By simple glass tulies or rods of sulphur, which were held 
the Golden Bull of Charlns IV. of Germany, which in the hand and excited by friction with silk or flannel, 
was accepted and confirmed by tho diet of’Kurcm- The first idea of a machine originated with tho celc- 
berg in 1336, the exercise of this privilcgo was re- brated Otto Guericke of Magdeburg, who mounted a 
etricted to a few of the leading princes ana ecclesias- globe of brimstone on an axis, and caused it to revolve 
tics, and it ultimately became hereditary in certain rapidly against the palm of the hand. For the globe of 
families, and confined to the king of Bohemia, the brimstone Dr. If auksbee afterwards substituted a globe 
electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, the elertor of glass; and Professor Winkler, of Leipsio, rendered 
palatine of tho Bhine, and the arobbisbops of Co- the apporatus much more useful and convenient by 
logne, Treves, and Mayenco. Bavaria became an affixing a ensbion of soft leather stuffed with honle- 
electorate under Maximilian tho Great in 1628, aud hair, so that, by the pressure of a spring, it might rbb 
Hanover in 1602, under Bmest Augustus, bishop of against the revolving globe. Iu the electrical maobhica 
Osnaburg. In 177B, Bavaria was united to the j^a- now in use, the electric to-be excited is either a hollow 
tinale of the Khine, and Ibe nnrober of electorates was cylinder or a oircular plate of glass. For most pur- 
reduced to eight. Some minor electorates were created poses the cylindrical machine is to be preforredi being 
at the commencement of the present century, after the the more simple in construoUoii ud the less lieble tc 
peace of LuneviUe; but the privileges of the dignity .fracture. The cylinder ia supporwd'oAitiro oprigb 
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Electricity 

piilnrsj A» A, fi»nallv of elais, which are flxcd to a 
(irni wooden busu. IVessmi; ut^tunst the cylinder is a 
(iur. cuAhioii or rubber of (n)[irse oiled silk, stuffed 
V itli wool or liaii'. This may bo also lUed on an insa* 
lalirig pUinr of cbiss. 3 n the annexrtl Itpure, however, 
It is supported by a liiugod woodojr i>iUar which 
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is drawn towards the cylinder by an clnsfio band 
placed over a Idock of wooil, C. A i1n]> of thin 
ft'lk, oiled on the uppi'r aivU* <mly, h to the 

cdshion, and tc'Ih iipon tiio upper half <d the cylin- 
der. Onposito the huiso e<i$*e of lliiA ilap is aVovr 
of metallic points rotmeet'^'d with a in>'t«dtic cylm- 
dep called the conductor, 1), which nho Hupporled 
by an insulalin;; jyla'JH pillar. Wlieri 1 he c> liiuler 
ia put ill motion by nieana <d’ (die unu'h nttnelied to 
one of its pivot A, iho two l.inds of elee‘rt‘*ul pouer 
which, when eojubmed, iicutrnli'e eaeli other, are 
developed, the coiuUietor liciMiiiuiir chinjed with 
vifreou* or poaitirr eleetrieity, und (lie eii-.;ii.in with 
tvainoita or nejfuticr elect rieriv. ^\'lM•ll if is rt (|iiisi(c 
to obtain vitroims clcetricitv lor chm <,mii\' jors or other 
jmnKisca, the oiisliioii miiMt be I'oiii.Wed with the 
earth hy a chain or wiiv, in order ih >t liio eleetrieity 
drawn from the phss In the pouit'^of ih * iMiiductoV 
may become outituinaily re, d. iced J.y thol .supplied 
iroin the earth. If if, bo reijuircd to’e* Ilect rediioua 
••Icctrieity, this nmniotniicnf rnnsf Ic jvier<ed. The 
eoriductnr inimt b<* coiiiioi ted with I bt* earth, and the 
bmlv to be cliavficd rmisil, Iv' prcsciil«'d to the m^ulateil 
eimhion. The platc-'jhis ' umchiiic v.rh iKnised by \'jm 
Martini about the year 177(’-. As eonHtriicled by Oiith- 
liertAon some few years alter, the iiiachiiiu consisted of 
a circular dine of jdiite from two to aeven feet in 

tiiiinieti'r, mounted on an liun/oiital axis of met id, nnd 
tnistaiiied by u vertical traine of wood, to which were 
nStnclicd two pair.s of eiisliions, one iib.nn niitl the 
other below. The plate was turned round between the 
/ubbera l»y a wineh lived to tlio extroniity of the axis. 
The elcrt.ncity was eonliiied hy' flaps of oilej sdk, ex- 
tending from each j'Sir of ciislnona round nearly orie- 
tourtli of Uit' circiimforenee ol the plate, and w:w then 
eolloeted hy two rows of points oppo-ute it.s horizontal 
d’Anicier, and eoniinunieaiin)' with an iusidated metal- 
lie romiuctor. The plate-inuehmc, us orif;iuaIly con- 
structed, was not adapted for the collection of re'sinoua 
<'r neputive elecineily; but it has lately been so 
niodiflcdtbat thisdoi'ect ha'iliecn conipletclv overcome. 
HirW. Hnow irarris.iu his “ Uiidinicntary Kleelriciiv,” 
di scribes tv mo«<t elVeetive ai'rnni;ement, caleuiated to 
meet every dillieidiy m the iimg of tlio glass pinto for 
both Linds of clcofricify. Tliero are several instrn- 
ments tor ex-iluip and e'ollceliiig electricity be^ide^ tho 
evhndriind and plalf* niaeliines. (Kor notieC-i of these, 
xt'c Hatturv, I’m I'l'Hic vt and Voltaic; Kl' ctko- 
J'lrouus; llMiiM i.r.K.'fttrc Macuijtb; Iaductios 

Cotl.; JaH, r.M VTUlevi..) 

KmcraioiTY, ci ■. .'nMr (Or. eWron, amber, 
the substance in w hii'h elect nciil properties were first 
rccoKinsed), the naino Rnoii pviniarilv to one of the 
gryat forero of nature, mid secondurily to that branch 
ot vnysicAl science which has sprung irom the invesci- 
gallon ^ pbeftomena dcpomhng on tins particnlar 
ftirce, Ihe ancients were well Beimnintod witli tho fact 
•iliat. certain Itodieo, when mbbed. noqniro the power 
aWiwstmg hcht particles of matter. Thales of Mile- 
tmh tho fouudet oT the tonio philoeophy, who flourished 
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some 600 years befotre the Christian era, developed 
this attraotive property in amber by friction, aud con- 
cluded that the eubstonce was animatied by an unknown 
spirit or element. Theophrastus, some centuries later, 
observed the same attractive property in a ci-ystal 
termed the lyncarium, now supposed to bo the tour- 
maline. Pliny and other natnralista refer to the at- 
tractive power of amber as something well known,3iit 
suy nothing to lead us to suppose that their knowlrago 
of electrical phenomena went beyond the discoveries 
of the old plulosophers. The first attempt tow'ards a 
generalization of electrical phenomena was made near 
the close of the inth coutury, by Dr. tV^iUiaiu (rilbert, 
in tt treat ise on the Magnet, In the following cent ury. 
Dr. Wall, Doyle, Kewtun, and others, accumulate 
many new facts; but these were not of a nature to 
lead to tho discovery of general priuoiplos. Tho ideclne 
spark was first noticed by Dr. Wall. In tho early part 
of the last century. Dr. l^auksbeo made many olcutrical 
experiments, from w'liick he ascertained that glai>s was 
a subslanec which could bo reaildy electrilled by fric- 
tion : and that some other bodies, especially metals, 
treated in the same munner, manifested iin electrical 
power whatever. In 172S, Mr. Stephen Grey, apen- 
^loiii'i* at fho Cliarterhoi e, perlnrmcd a imniber of 
experiments which led the dHCorery of electrical 
eondiii'lion, niid to the dBsilieaLJon of bodies info 
e<»miiiet.)r<4 and noii-c i duutors Tlio eunelii^ions 
arrived at by Grey were llriiily eslabllsiK'd by the bril- 
Innl ve'H'aii'Ues of l)ii Fav, a Freiieli ]ihilosi(«i>bifi*, to 
wlmiu »\e .-.n' ludeiited for iJie ili.<i;overy Ibut tliere are 
two '-iite states of eleetrieui exeUation, in winch 
forces }!r<‘ d**velopcd attractive of each other. Jii 1745 
and 17! •, numerous attempts wero made to eoiiliiio 
clet li let;, in glass vcssclc coutainiug w ater or nicri'iiry; 
and, .•ibnoit sinmltaneously, Von Klcist in Ucrnianv, 
and rumein in llollaud, became acmiaiutcd willitho 
dHiigreeablo ofTerts of the electric shock. Miischeii- 
broek, of I.evduM, repeated the ctperimeutaoi Cunsvus, 
and published a w'ondortul report of (ho eirocts of the 
‘dio<*U reeeived from the apparatus, winch is hI ill known 
us ilicLcvden jar or phial. The discoveries of I’miikliri 
followed Aoon after, and greatly advanced the scicnoo 
of el*»otric:ty. Dy a 8Cric.s of beanliful ©xperiments 
wiili a ominon kite, this celebrated ])hilosop)ier tiseer- 
tmnetiw'bat b.id been before conjcotured.tJiatliglitiiiiig 
was tin eb'ctncnl pheuoinonon. Cavendish alrepwardi 
entered v>i;li great spirit into the field of eleeirical 
p.'seiireh, and thoroughly investigated the conditions 
of bodies charged with electricity. Alioot rho year 
17*^0, Gulviini, of Dolognn, discovered that the inoro 
coiitai't of metals wnth the muscles and nerves of a frog 
recently killed produced convulsive motions ; and, Viy 
repeatiii,'; (Inlvani’s expcriiuerils, the o»'lebruted V'olta, 
a profes-ior of natural philosophy at Piivia, wr ^ led to 
the discover}' of the apporaturf now known ».h the Vtdtuio 
pile, a discovery which gave rise to a new braneh of 
electnenl science, which is termed gnlvnmsm, or, more 
correctly, Voltaic eleetrieity, Davy’s rcseareho-i proved 
that the voltniii current wag a most }iotent iigent in 
clieuiical analysis. Oersted discovered, in I'i’ju, that 
the current e xerted a peculiar inlltienee or. theniiignehe 
needle, and founded the scienco of electro-mugin'ti-m, 
which was soon aftorw'ords fully developed by Ampere. 
I’arnday, iu Ins *' Ilxperimental Jlesearchcs in jslec- 
tneitv," published between ISlh) and ISlo, d^ ecrib''.! 
the phenomena of volta-electric and magneto-oicctric 
induction, aud thus established the beautiful science ol* 
magneto-electricity. ISecbeck, of Berlin, found that an 
eleetrio current ziiay be generated by tho unequal 
efleeta of heat on different metals in contact, aud pave 
(he name of thermo-electricity to tho new branch of 
science which sprung Irom this observation. Among 
the modern electricians to whom the world is greatly 
indebted arc Grovo, Wheatstone, Bcequerel, i^ouiiiet, 
Jacobi, Spenser, De la Kivc, Harris, and Henry. The 
peculiar power which we call electricity is only known 
to us bv its ett'cets, and such torm.s os electric lluitl and 
electrical current are to be understood as jigurativo 
expressions. Many theofios respecting the nature of 
electricity have been advanced for the purpose ot ex- 
plaining electricfti phenomena. That of Dn Tav and 
Symnicr supposes electricity to be an infinitely at- 
tenuated fittid pervading all bodies, and oomposetl of 
two primary elements poneniog distinct md opposite 
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properties. Tbese dements, called nfrtmu and rttin- 
0 M« electricities, are supposed to aeutriilize each othei 
vhen combined, eleotncol repose beinu the result. 
‘When, however, a disunion of these eiemouts takes 
place, each becomes active. In nccordanoe vrith this 
theory, electriosl excitation consists in a soparation and 
abstraction of one of the elements, leaving the other 
ill rjpecss or uneompeiisated. The theory started by 
franklin Biipposes the existence of a Bingle lioino- 
geueoM imponderable fluid (>f extreino iennily and 
elostiHty, in a stnic of cqiiublt* distribution through- 
out the material world. This fluid is assumed to be 
repulsive of its own p:irt ides, but attractive of all other 
matter.^ ‘When disinbutiMl in bridies, in quantities 
proportionate to thoir capaeities or attraction font, 
such bodies ure said to bo in their natural state. When 
vro increase or dHui:iif<h tlio iintiirnl quantity of elec- 
tricity in any substiitice, escitatinn is the result, and 
the substance, if overcharged, is said to he electrified 
pantirdvt or, if iindendiurgcd, nequlwely. The theo- 
ries of l^ales and C'avcndiidi are less defeelivo than 
those of Dll I'liy and Kraiil.lin, upon which they arc 
respecliiely bused; but even these are now found to 
be luadequute lor tlie elucidation of electrical phe- 
nomena. Adopting the mcws of Furndiiy, sctentillc 
men of nil nations now recogniac two kinds of elec- 
trical force, distinguished by tiio terms positiite and 
•tU'i/utiKc, luit do not nssume tlu» existence of any pe- 
on Imr kind of matter to whieli the term ehdrio Jluiil 
may be nnphcii. For a lucid evpositiou of Faradiiy's 
tlieorctic.il \iews of electrical net ion, the reader is re- 
Icrred to SirAV'.Hiiow irarris'a “ Jtudimentnry Tre.atise 
on Floctricity.*’ As the various brunches ol idectricity 
are generally considered as distinct sciences, 1 hey are 
treated sonariitely in this work. The following are iho 
principal 'iieads under which clectrieol pln'rioinona are 
described ; — ELJirriuciTY, Fbictiowai.; ELfccTutcm', 
Voltaic; Elkctjio-Ojjumical T nitOHT; IClrctrolv- 

WH ; JiLKCTHO-MAOMITiSM; iMACyUTO-ELKCTKiriTr ; 
LiGUTlTlifr. and Tii ujr uru. The more inqiortnnt elec- 
trical niHchitics and inatrunimts aro ii</itced under 
IbiTTriiv, ELVcinioiL and Aot.taio; Em-ctrical 
MAC irixit; Jii.ncTHOi'iioiti s ; i'nucTnosi oriis and 
JvLhCTBOMrTHUS; JlYDIlO-KLliCTlllO MiruiMt; Jy- 
DfCT'orr Coil; .Tab, FLr.rTiiicAL. For inlornmtion 
respecting t he ehief pruet lenl npjilioation** of elect riciiy, 
see ELKCTito-MonvK I‘owlu ; bi.i c'lno-rnriMi and 
fliLDixo; I.LMTuoTvri, ; LiuiriNiJm-Co^uicl'oii; 

T t'LKUKAJ’HY ! ll LVMIN ^T10>. 

JClkctiiicity, As v..).seui,i:ic, Iho term applied to 
electricilv- its u natunil agent evi-iting and nciiiig iii the 
atmospiiere. Elect rich v is called into action upon a 
grand scale in the ihuiidfr«torm. Ilo’v the electric 
ucc.ui'iiiilatiou tales place ih u Mibject that has never 
been idcarly aiecrfamed, but it probably results from 
a variety of causes, and h crnnu'cicd with timie 
peeuhiir power in masses of u^Tial vapour, which en- 
abUs Ibcin to receive and retain cleclncal charges. 
The analogy between lightning and electricity seems 
to ha%e been first nutioed bv the Abb(t in 17H. 

It was aflerwards venlicd by Jfenjumin Fraiikli:i, at 
Fhiludelpbia, in 17.'32. {See Lightning.) 'Jbere is 
still very little known nboiit tho cniHo of atmospberie 
clectricdy. TJic many changes which are continualiy 
occurring on the suriacc of tiic eintb nnd in the sur- 
rounding utmosphero nro, doiibilcsi, of ouch n nature 
os to dl^turh the cJcctnc eqiiilibriiiin. Evaporation, 
change of state or form in the varielicH oi matter, 
changes of tcruporature, chcmicul aotioii, all these 
combined, soeiu to produce those enormous electrical 
nccumulations called tbuiidcrstonns. {See Tuujtdkb, 
Tiiuhdeustorm.^ Tho beautiful phenomena of the 
anroru borealis is most probably connected with, or 
depeudent upon, atmospheric electricity. {Sre Ar- 
HOUA Boaealis.) All metc'irs were at one time con- 
sidered as derived trom electricity j but the showers of 
stones by which many of them are accompanied show 
that they must be ascrilied to other sources. {See 
HlETKOR, Mktf.oaic 8tonks.) Those bodies called 
falling stars are considered hy many to have an oiec-i 
trie origin. They are moat common when tho atmo- 
sphere IS fayourable to electric accumnlstion. * 

ELBCTJiicrry, Fmctiobal — By this term, that de- 
partment of physics which relates to the phenomena of 
ordinary clcetrieity may be conveniently dittiuguished 
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flmn those oomparatively new scieneei whioli have 
referonee to the phenomena attendant on electrical 
Axcitaifun by cliemical action, niagncriara| and heat. 
If a stick of sealing-wax be rubbed with a dry piece of 
ilannel or cloth, it bcoomra efacr/i*Med, in other words, 
it acquires the power of attraotmg light bodin, as 
feathers, wafers, or bits of pajier. Many other Ittb- 
atanees besides sealing-wax can be readily electrified 
by friction, and such substunces are' termod eltctrio 
(which $et). If a light, downy feat her be eu4>ended 
by a fine thread of while silk, and a dry glaas tabe, 
excited by rubbing, be prrscuted to it, the feather 
will be strongly attracted to tho tube, will adhere to 
Its surface for a few a*:eonds, and will (hen fell If 
the tube be now excited anew, and presented to tile 
feather, tho latter will bo strongly repelled. The 
same i‘X 2 )eriuieiit mnyflie repeated with the atick of 
aenling-wax ; tho feailior, in its ordinary state, will be 
drawn towards tho excited body, and after tonohing 
again flriven from it with a evrlain degree Of force, 
^'ow, let the feather be brought into contaot with tho 
excited glass so as to bo repelled by that eubsiaooe, 
and let tho excited sriiling-wux bo prosciited to it^ a 
degree of attriietion will bo observed far exceeding 
that oxhil>ited when tho feather is in its ordinary atate. 
Or, lignin, let the feather bo made repulsive for seaUng* 

wax, and then let tho excited glass bo preseotecT; 
strong attraction will ensue. Tiicsu oxneriments prove 
tliiii there are two opposite kinds of electnoal excite- 
meiit, ami thni a body, to which one kind has been 
cnmninnieiited, is uttraeted by another body in the op- 
pu nto Htnte, and repelled by one in the bhiuc state. It is 
cu'iloniary to cull tho uleetricity manifested by glass 

or rUrenun, and that (levoh>]ied in the case of 
sealing-wax and bodies of the same class, neifufice or 
reginuus. The kind of clcetricify resulting I'roiu friction 
appears, however, to depend ou some peculiar coudi- 
iioii of contact between the nibbed surraoesj thas 
smooth glass rubbed with silk 6r wool be(‘onies posi- 
tive, but wlien roiigheiiod by sand or emery it acquires, 
under the same circumstancc.s, a negative charge. 
Again, wliCii Silk is nibbeil with glass, it becomes nega- 
tive, but when rubbed with pouliiig-vraz, positive. Both 
kinds of eici'Lncity arc jiroduccd in every cose of 
electrical rscitation, the rubber and tho rubbed body 
lilvviiv^ iisniiniiig opposite blates.^ There are many 
siihsittDccs which eiiiinot la* exalted in the ordinary 

way, though they miiv be cle(Mr>ll>'d by placing them 
in comiuuincntion with tin evciled electric. Those 
are termed uhp/eefrirg (which gee), or more oorreoUy 
t’Oiiiincfnrg, from tln-ir property of couduoting the 
electrical force. If an elect iitic.'il pilh-ball, suspended 
t»y u silk thread, bcloufberl by uny electric,— a stick 
of dry peahiig-wax ’wr inslunce, its attractive power 
will not tie in any sensibh: degree impaired ; out if 
It be touched w nil any conductor m cnmmuuiuation with 
the ground, it vvill instantly lose its electrical clmrge. 
It is tbcrei'oro evident that electrics arc noii^on4voiora, 
or tusufuforg, uiul that anelcctncs am transmitters, 
or conductors, of clecincal uutiou. Modern rcscambwi 
have, however, jirovcd Unit the diUercnac between 
tho two c!u''Scs 13 onlv one ol d'‘grec, not of kind; 
tho very best com' net. tj. fU’ r n ct-rtuin rcsislanoe to 
the electrical discharge, utnl the most perfect itisiilit- 
tors pci. .lit it to n uiiiiill cvlcnt. Tho iiioials are by 
tar :lii> best conductors ; bln ildai', sulphur, gloss, silk, 
and dry gas, tlie worst. Eh''’tneal discharges take 
place Hilcutiy and without t.i‘lurbaiico iu good 
conductors of sulllcient s /'' ; but if tho charge is 
very intense end iho conductor very small, or ira* 
perfect from its imtute, it is often destroyed with 
violence. AVlien a biciik is made in a conductor em- 

r ilovcd in nlfectiiig tho discharge ot n highly-excited 
•ndy, disruptinii or Bparl:-di.^iluurge takes place ocross 
the iutcrveiiing nir, provided tho ends of tho conductor 
be not too distant. The rlertrloal apurk itself presents 
many points of interest in the moinflcations to whivh 
it is liable. The time of transit of the electrical force 
through a chain of good, conducting bodies of greab 
length is so minute as to be ultogether inapmreoiablo 
to ordinary means of obseri atinn. An elecbriUcd body 
exerts n peculiar infliicucn upon ncutrul cooduetiDg 
bodies At sensible and even considerable ditianoes. 
This influence, which has been termed aUettiaal eoe- 
dudUm, may be tbue examined Lei two small oylis* 
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ders of metftl be insulated upon rapports of glass 
Tarnished with a solution of sheU-lae in spirits of wiDe» 
and let these insulated condnctors be placed end to 
end at a short distance apart. Xow, if one conductor 
be charged with positive electricity, it will induce a 
negative state in the nearer portions of the other, and 
a positive state in the more remote parts. The pre- 
cise condition of the second conductor cannot be pro- 
perly investigated without the aid of the most delicate 
dectrescopes ; but with a suspended pith-bull the 
attraoiivo power of its distant extremity may be 
readily detected. On removing the electrified con- 
ductor, the second conductor at once loses its attrac- 
tive power, b^or experiments on elertrical uttraotion 
and repulsion, a large glass tube will bo found very 
useful. To excite it, the rough side of oiled silk (oiled 
only on one side) rubbed ov^r with aurum muaivum 
(which may bo used ; or, if such a rubber oaimut 
readily be procured, a dr^ soil silk handkerchief may 
be employed. To exhibit Ibe niechnnieiil, luminous, 
and heating eflects of the electrical discharge, we re- 
quire an electrical machine (which utul for the 

accumulation of elcotrii-ity of groat iriiorisity we de- 
mand, in addition to this, (hose powerful instruments 
the iar and battery, {Siee these words ) 

iEiLKCTUlCITr, hrEDIOAr.. (See Kl.liCTllIOITr, VOL- 
*JLIO ; iNDUCTION-rOlI. ) 

KLUCTlliriTT, V<||.TA\ 1 ’, Or CrAt.VANlS'M, the scionco 
which relates to the phenomena ciumcctcd with a 
peculiar form of electrical force ohlaincd hy certain 
arrangements of met nls and liquids, (luhnnt, a ]tro- 
fessorof anatomy at Bologna, in 17H0. tnade the «lis- 
coveij that the transmission of electricity through the 
nerves of a frog, recently killed, would excite niutcnhir 
contractions; and ho afterwards found tiiat similar 
oonvtilsiona could be produced by merely touching the 
nerves and muscles with two dillercnt metals and then 
bringing the metniH into eoutnet. Upon those and 
similar phenomemi, ohserred in an extended series of 
eTperinionts with dilTcrent aiiiniHls, (riilvuni based his 
theory of “ animal eleotrioitr,*' which w’tts received 
with enthnsiasm by the Italiiinpliysiologists of bn dny. 
According to this theory, every nniinul is endowed 
with an inherent eonstitutionaroleetricily, goiierutcd 
in the brain and distributed through the nervous sys- 
tem, the prineipiil reservoirs being the muscles. Volta, 
a professor of imturnl plnkisopliy at Pavia, repeated 
CJttlvani's exporimmits, and proved that the contrac- 
tions in the muscular fibre depended, not on any pecu- 
liar electrical condition of the niiiinal frame, but on a 
foeblo action derived from the metals with which the 
nerves and muscles were brought into contact. To 
deterroiiie the exact conditions under which electrical 
disturbance is pniduced, he commenced a course of 
experimental rescai'clics on the energies of different 
metals, which eventually led him to the discovery of 
the pt/e, an apparatus w'hieli must be regarded ns the 
source of all the great discoveries reloting to electricity 
made in modern times. The original voltnio pile, anil 
the more important niodiflcatious of it which sre now 
in use, are fully 
described under 
the head of Bat- 
TWRY, Voltaic. 
The opposite figs, 
represent three 
cells of Volta’s 
conronne ties ta$- 
or ci'own tif 
eupCf the most 
simple luodiflca- 
tion of the pile, 
and a single cell 
of Professor 
Danicll’s con- 
riant battery. 
The arrows show 
the direction 
taken by the positive current onf of the batteir, 
being from the copper to the sine, the current in the 
cells being from the r.inc to the copper. Two theo- 
xies have been offered in explanation of the action 
6f the voltaic pile or battery. The eonlaet theory of 
Tcdta nsBumes that different metals have different 
•IbcUical capaoiues* and that electrical disturbance 
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results Ikom aimpla contact, la applying this theorr 
to the pile, or crown of cups, it is assomed that each 
sine plate takes electricity from the copper plate in 
contact, or connected with it, and at the same time 
discharges electricity through the moist or fluid con- 
ductor into the next copper plate. This theory is 
embarrassed by anomalies aud improbabilities, and has 
been rejected liy most scientific men. The chemical 
theory^ now generally adopted, ussumea that the che- 
mical action set up between the solids and l^iuids of 
the pile is the source of its power. The facts which 
support tliis theory are very numerous, and most of 
them are inexplicable when viewed by tho light of the 
contact theory. Faraday and others have jiroved that 
chemical action docs give rise to electrical force ; that 
when the chemical action of a battery diminishes or 
cea8e.<i, the voltaic current also diminishes or ceases; 
nnd that powerful currents may be generated without 
bringing dissimilar metals into contact. There is, 
indeed, every ground for supposing that chemical 
affinity and electricity are merelv modifications of ono 
foriM*. (iV^e Elkctrolysis.) The current force of tho 
voltaic battery has been practically applied to many 
useful purposes. It ia employed iu telegraphy (which 
eee) to deflect magnetic rocdles at a distancn of hun- 
dreds of miles in sncl; roaunor that alphabetical 
signuls may be delerm. by tlie direction nnd num- 
ber of tho dcfleelions. Ua power of converting iron 
bars into tonipornry magnets of unlimited power baa 
been taken urivuntiigo of in the construction of clertro- 
inotivo engines auu clocks. (See Elucbtuo-motivr 
PovvFRt Hobolouv.) Tts pownt of causiiig chciiiienl 
decomposition has been turned to aocoiiiit by tho 
metal-worker, tho engraver, and the calico-printer. 
(.STre ElBCTIIOTYVE; ElKCTRO-PLATING AMD UlLTllNU ; 
T?Lr.CTtto CALico-rKiNTiKG.) TUo current is also 
much used as a reinerliul agent in the treatment of 
ninny forms of diaenso of tho huniaii body ; decided 
relief baa been obtained in paralysis, lock-jaw, St. 
Vitiis’M daiiee, tie-doloreiix, and deafness. Though 
tho term qalctniism is still commonly applied to the 
^ienee relating to tho current force, it is certainly less 
iippro])riute than either toUaic etccfricitj/ or toltaum, 
for tho observatiouK of Galvaui were unimportant com- 
pnrod with Ihopo of liis great follower, Volta. — IfeJ'. 
Sir Williuin Snow iJ arris’s Jludimcnlary I'rcatiee om 
Qalraniem. 

Ki.iirTBO CAT.Tro-rniRTiNo, the art of producing 
pattoriiB on cloth by Ihe obcmical aotiou of t lie vultuiu 
eurrent. Many processes of electro calico-printing 
have been introduced, but as yet they are only used to 
n liiiiited extent, and it is not'likcly that they will ever 
supersede tho ordinary effective processes of eulico- 
pniiting, w Inch depend ou uhemicaJ action alone. (See 
CvLico-iMiiNTiNC.) Tlu! following example will give 
tho reoder a general idea of the electro-elieniical me- 
ihoda : — A white pattern is to be printed on a bluo 
ground. The cloth having been wetted w ith very dilute 
hydrochlorio acid, is placed on a slicet of tiulbil or 
oilier rondiicting surface connected with the negative 
electrode of a vultaio battery. A plate of iron, upon 
which the required pattern baa been painted in var- 
nish, is now connected with the positive electrode of 
tlie apparatus, aud applied to the cloth. Electro- 
cbenm-ttl action is at once set up, and tho exposed por- 
tions of the metallic surface are dissolved by the aeiil, 
and the chloride of iron thus formed becomes Used lu 
the cloth. To develop the pattern, the cloth is now 
passed through a bath of prussiate of potash, which 
produces a beautiful blue colour wherever the iron has 
touched, but which docs not affect the parts which 
the varnish boa shielded. 

ELSCTBO-CHRifxcAL TnEORY.— In Chem., a ihenry 
founded by Davy and Berselius to account for tho 
chemical ciranges that take place in subsiances during 
their formation or decomposition. It assumes that tho 
constituents of every binary compound are always in 
opposite electrical states; ono being electro-negative 
and the other electro-positive. When an electric cur- 
rent is passed through suph a compound with sufficient 
force to decompose it, its electro-negative constituent 
ig disengaged at the wire connected with the positive 
pole of the battery, and its electro-positive element ut 
the wire connected with Uie negative pole. (See Elfc- 
XBOLTiiB.) The elements and many compounds have 
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teen clueifled according to this theory. Thns hydro- 
gen metals and their oxides belong to the class of 
electro-positiTe anbatanoes, while the non-metallie ele- 
ments and the acids belong to the other class. It must 
be home in mind, boweTer. that the distinction is only 
reJatWn, as a substance may bo eleotro-positiTC to one 
body, but electro-negative to a tliird. Sulphur, for 
instance, is electro-negative to silver, but electro- 
positive to chlorine. 

Klkctbodk, (Or. elflctron^ omlier ; odes, 

a way), a term aubstitntcd by b'araday for the term po/e. 
ns applied to ono of the terminations of a voltaic bat- 
tery. It signifles the way or door by which a eurront 
enters or lenvea a substunce. {See Elbctuqltsis.) 

hiLKCTRO-DYNAUICS. {Set ELBCTXO-MAOKKTlSlt.) 

Elkctbo-bti'.uixo, a mode of elebitig based upon 
the destrnciive action of certain aniotie upon metals 
during electrolyne (which ere). If two plates ofeopiier 
bo connected with the opposite ends of a voltaic bat- 
tery and placed in a vessel containing water mixed with 
a little sulphuric acid, the plate connected with the 
positive end will bo attacked by the aiuon oxygen, 
which is released during the decomufsiition of the 
water. This destructive aution can he loeulised at 
pleasure, by covering certain parts of tlie plate aith a 
prut«*ctiiig stratum of varnish. Now, as ordinary 
etehing-grnund etreetually shields a ]ilnte from the 
effects of electrolytic action, it is evident that a druor- 
ing traced Ihrougli the ground in the ordinary manner 
may be etched without difllculty by exposing the plate 
to tho action of the nascent oxygen. A stout wire 
must bo soldered to tho plate; and this, as well as the 
back of the plato, must be varnished with a solution of 
nhell-lnc in spirits of wine. Tims prepared, the plate is 
placed in a decomposition-cell opposite a plate of 
aomewhat similar size, and tho two are connected 
respectively with the copper and the zinc of a Daniell's 
or a SnieiVs cell. (See Batteby, Voltjiio.) After 
a lapse of about ten minutes, the pre])ared {date is 
removed, for the purpose of ** stopping out’* the fine 
parts of the design with Brunswit'U hlauk. This opera- 
tion having been completed, the plate is returned for 
another space of ten minutes. The half-tints are thus 
stopped out, and tho plate is once more exposed to the 
action for ten minutes, in order that the stronger lines 
of the drawing may be deepened. The otohiiig is now 
completed, and the ground is removed by means of 
heat. The exact duration of the severnl exposures, ns 
well as their number, must, of course, bo regulated by 
circumstances. To etch upon iron or steel, a solution 
of common salt may be used as an electrolyte, and to 
etch upon silver, a solution of sulphate of silver. Tho 
mode of etching above described is, in many respects, 
Btiporiorto the common mode by tho use of acids. The 
whole operation can be conducted with eonsiderable 
regularity, and can be rendered slow or rapid at plea- 
sure. Again, the plate can ho taken out of the decora- 
posilion-ccll from time to time to be examined, and 
can he rc-submitted to tho electrolytic action in a 
moment. 

Klbctroltsis, (Gr. eleltron^ amber; 

1w>t I loose), a term applied by T'aruday to the process 
of electro-cnemical doconiposition. The voltaic current 
has the power of loosening and sejmruting the elements 
of certam compounds when these are interposed in the 
circuit. The substances which are thus susceptible of 
decomposition are termed electro fjf tee. They are all 
biliary compounds, containing single equivalents of 
their components, which are held together by very 
powerful afHmties. The amount of electrical power 
required to effect decomposition varies greatly with 
diflerent electrolytes : solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, melted chloride of lead, hydrochloric acid, water 
mixed with a little sulphnno acid, and pure water, 
demand very different degrees of decomposing force, 
the resistance increasing from the first-mentioned sub- 
stance to the last. One of the indispensable conditions 
of electrolysis is fluidity ; for bodies which, wheu re- 
duced to the liquid state by fusion or solution, freely 
conduct electricity and readily suffer decomposition, 
are frequently uhsulnto insulators when solid. When 
a liquid is electrolysed, its components arc disengaged 
solely at the limiting surfaces, where, according to the 
usual figurative mode of speech, the current enters and 
leaves the liquid, all the intermediate portions appear- 


aieotwly^ 

ing perfeoUy quiesoeot. Faraday has proposed tho 
temiB anode and eaikode respectively for tho eurfaoos 
which are supposed to receive and let out the eurtiul; 
of positive electricity. The anode is therefore dirootijr 
against or opposite the positive pole of the battery, or, 
according to Faraday's nomenclature, tho poutivo 
electrode j and the cathode against or oppouto tho 
negative pole or electrode. The bodies which are eofe 
free by electrolysia are termed iees. Those ions whioh 
go to the anode, and appear at tho positive eleoferodo 
or polo, are distinguished by the term anjoits, andthoso 
which go to the cathode, and appear at the negalivo 
electrode, by the term rat Aions. In the old phraseoloCF 
of the electro-ehemical theory (which ssc), anions would 
he called electro-positive bodies, and oathions eleotro- 
negative bodies, from tho assumption that they are 
iiDucr tho influence of direct attractive forces roaidiug 
in the opposite poles of the battery. Faraday has 
shown by conclusive experiments that thedecompooiqg 
force is not at the pules, but within the substi^O 
w.hich is acted on by tho current ; and the new terma 
introduced by him express the phenomena aotuallj 
observed in au cases of alcutro>rhcmicaldeoompositioa« 
Tho fulloniiig illustrations of electrolysis are partlou- 
lurly striking:— When a pair of platinum plates are 
plunged into a glass of water to wiiieh a few drops of 
Hiilphnrio acid have been added, aud the plates con- 
nected by wires with tho extremities of an active voltaic 
battery, the water is decomposed ' into its two ooosti- 
tuents, oxygen and hydrogen gases; the former being 
disengagod at the positive electrode, and the latter at 
the negative electrode. Tho Bul])hurio acid is added 
to the water merely to increase its conducting power. 
A solution of hydrochloric acid coloured with a little 
Saxon blue, and treated in tho same manner, yields 
hydrogen at the negaliie electrode and chlorine at tha 
positive, where its presence is made evident by tho 
indigo becoming bleached. Iodide of potsssium is 
decomposed in a similar inanuor, with still greater 
ease; and the free iodine at tho positive electrode can 
ho recognized by its brown colour or by the addition 
of a little gelatinous starch, wit h w hich it forms a lovely 
blue compound. The decomposition of water by tho 
voltaic current was first observed by Messrs. Nicholson 
and Carlisle, and their discovery eaused a great senfa- 
tion in tho scientific world. Tho researches of Davy 
on the eliciiucal effects of the current Jed soon after to 
(ho great discovery that the olkiilics, soda and potassa, 
and the earths, which had hilheri'< been regarded 
Its eleincntury bodies, cuulauied metals. This dia- 
coiery, which was announced iu lb07, proved that 
the voltaic pile was au instrument of immense im- 
portance in chemical invest igutii ms. To Davy’s great 
pupil and successor, Faraday, the w'orld ia indebted 
for tho elucidation df beautiful phenomena attend- 
ant on electrolysis. From a very extended eeriei 
of expcrioienta ho was enabled to draw the generak 
inference that the efl'ccls of chemical decompoaition 
were alwoys propoTtiouato to inc quantity of eiroii- 
lating electricity, and might lie taken us an acoaratW 
and trustworthy measure of tlie latter. Guided by 
this important principle, be constructed his voUttmeler^ 
an instrument which nas rendered tho greatest service 
to electrical science. This is merely an arrangemenll 
bv which a little acidulated water is decomposed by 
the current, the gas evolved being collected and mea- 
sureu. By placing suoh an instrument in any part of 
the circuit, the quantity of electric,,] force necesearyto 
produce auy given effect can be at once estimated; or, 
on the other hand, any required amount of the latter 
can bo, as it were, measured out and adapted to tbe 
object in view. Experiments performed with the aid 
of this instrument led to the important discovery that 
the relative decomposing effects produced by tho same 
current in different electrolytes is exactly expreesed 
by tbe atomic weights or chemical equivalents of the 
electrolytes. Thus if n current be made to travene 
acidulated water, iodide of potassium, and chloride of 
lead, these three electrolytes will suffer decomposiUon 
at the same time, but by no means to the same extent; 
for the current which decomposes but 9 parte of water 
will separate into their elements 160 parts of iodide of 
potastuum and 136 parts of chloride of lead. Blectro- 
lysie can be effected by tbe electricity of the common 
electrical moebiue, though only on n very minnto 
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flcalfl. Thia ari8i‘« from the small ^atUiijf of else* tiro currents lloiriufr in the same directioD were mado 
tricity s«t in motion by the machine, os compared to approach each other, strong attraction took place 
with that generated by the voltaic battery. A pair of l>etween them, and when in opposite directions, an 
email wirca of sine axia platinum dipping* into a single equally slronff rcpulsirm. Tliese effects have absolutely 
drop of dilute acid dovelop far more electricity, to no relation that can be tniced to ordinary electrical 
judge Irom the chemical effects of such an arrange' attractions and repolHions, from irltioh they roust bo 
meut, than very many turns of a largo plate electrical carefully distinguished. They are purolr dvttnmu:, 
machine^ The uondcrful powers of the electricity having to do with clectrieity in motion; and hence they 
generated by the machine depend on its tr»jrto», or are general) v treated of under the head of elcotro^ 
property which enables it to overcome c1itIlc*uUii;.s dymmirt. Upon those attractions and repulsions of 
and pass through imperfect condnetnrs. The electro- conductmg-wircs Ampero founded a must beautiful 
lysis of metallic snWa is now carried out on n lurge and ingenious hypothesis of magnetic netious in geiic- 
floolc in the beautiful arts of etertroiype and electro- ral, which explains very clearly the iiifliwnee of tho 
ptoftuy (which see). Tho more recent arts of e/ec/ro* current on the needle. He found that a sinking 
etching f gaJvanoffrtiphyt nnActectro calieo-prtnHug {ecc analogy ex iaU^d between wires eomluctMig cluetrlcilv 
these words), arc also based upon the chemical action uml magnet-;, when the former wore tururd, 
of the voltaic current.— JZe/'. Pownos’a Mamo/i o/ C/ie- corkscrew fimhion, into helices. A lielix hue 
mietrg f Hnrrm'a Rudimentarg TV»ati$e on Gnlcatiiam. indeed nil tho properties of n mnguet, but the 
ELVCTao-MaONKTlSK, e-lek'-tro-miig'-ne-fizm, an nature of the polo at either end will il*»pond on tlie 
important brauvli of eleetrical science, which may direction of thn turns of the helix; if llicso be from 
be said to have sprung from a disoorery made by l*n»- left to right, then tho oxtroiiiity nt ivliich the current 
feasor Oersted, of CopenliBg'’n, in the year 1S20, Tlie enters will Imve the magnetic j>ropertJCS of a north 
discovery of the Danish philnsopher was thus simiily polo; but if the helix be a Iclt-hundud one, then the 
Htated: — When a propcrly-balanccd nuign^Ie iicedlo extremity nt which the current enters will liave tJio 
as placed in its natural position in tho inngnctio iikti- lungnetic pri^periies of south pole. The analogy 
dion, inilDodiatoly under and pnrallcl to a wire along extends to Iructurc. li magnet ic bar he broken m 
which a current of voltaic olectrifily is passing, llmi two, esfli pii-co is a perl^ . magnet, and the fractured 
endof the needle which is sitmitcd TIC vt to the negative parts h.ive o|>posito )i.>L'n; so it. is with the helix, 
side of tho battery immediately iooicb to (ho irrii/; if which, if divulfd in Ih'* middle, exhibit^ attractiou 
the noodle is placed parallel to und o\er the wire, the between the fractured ends. Now, according to Am- 
samo polo moves to the eatr^. When the uniting wire pere's thcoi y of niugiudiMn, tho phenouieiia exhibited 
is situated in tho Simio iion7ont:il plane us that in by a ni.igtiot depend on voltaic ciii-reuts ctrculiititig 
which tho needle moves, no declination takes plu<‘e ; round m molecoles. In their unexcited stale, these 
Init the needle IS inclined, so thsil tlio pole next to the inoicenhir current h move in alt directions, und thus 
iicgativa cud of the wire is depressed when the wire ih nentializo one nnoUier ; hut when the bur becomes a 
situated on the west side, and elevated when sitnutcd magin't, the currents move jnvriillel to eti'-li other, and 
ou the eost side. Jly this discovery the relation of in the dirc’ction, and the cllect produced ib that 
magnetism to eleetrloity, whieh had long bet ti xus- of a nnilonn oorront moving cork«n!rew.fushion round 

C ted, was RHlisfiiet only established, and a new and the bar, which thus hcuomes m ollcct n helix, and tho 
indless field of rcsonreh was opened, (>neof the attractions and rcpnlsioiia lire consetjiUMices (i*' the 
earliest und most active labourers m tins held was actions of the ciUTfiits on each or)i'*r, Jn npjdying 
Faruduy, who, reiwoniug ou the fact that tlic action ot tlm tli-'ory t-x l!i« explanation of tho phenouicim (>f 
a eonduetiiig-wiro on u niagnei is not a direidly attr.ie. lerrc-nri.il rii .gnetlsm, it is necessary* to siippobc (ho 
live or repuFsive one, was led to the eonelusion, that il iiUTssant circ nlc.tion of electrical currents lound tho 
tltp action of tho voltaic currcuf. cinild la? confined to gloln* from cast to went perpciidicuJiir to the inog- 
one pole of the nuignot, that pole ought, under proper u»*tie meridian. (AV#i aonetissi.) ^ A consideration | 
oonaitions, to rvUiitc round (he wire; and converfi-ly, of (he intlnciico exerted by electrical currents on" 
if the iiiagiiot were fixed and tho conduct iiig-a ire inagnets iniiiirully led to (he coiiclufiiou that the 
movable, the wire ought, to rotate round the iiiagnetic neiitra^. condition of bodies Rusccptiblo of imigiudiHm 
pole. ' Doth of those phenomena he realized; and woqid be disturbed by an electrical current, and this 
early in 1H22 described tho anparutus for exhibiting concluHinn w a*; quickly verified by exjiorimonts. When 
theiii. The iippiirivtiis employed to exhibit the rotation an -Icctrical current is paaued at right angles to a piece 
of tho movable nuignot coiisiBtcd of a deep cup, nearly of iron or si cel, the latter acquires magnetic jiolaritv, 
full Ilf mercury, m winch u cylindrical magnet v.as either Icmimr.iry or perinancnt, ns the cam may he, 
placed. Tlio north pole of lliia magnet w'ns allowed to the directum of Iho current determining the posilnm 
project above (he surface of the inerimry, vvloic its of the pole*!. TIiks clleet is iironigiously increased by 
south pole WAS held down by apiece of llirond utlnched canning the euiTcnt to circulate a number of times 
to the end of a copjver wire, wbii'li entoreJ the cup round the bur, which tlien acquires exiraordimiry 
through the centre o( the biise. The end of a second imignetic power. A steel bar may ho permnncntly 
wire was nmdo to dip into fho mercury exactly over magnetized m thi-? vvny, bnt a bar of pure and soft 
that at the bottom of the cup. lly eoimeotmg the two mm returns the magnetic force only so long ns tho 
wires with the two ends of » voltaic battery in action, electrical current is circulating round it. Bars of iron 
the current was luado to pass through the mercury ; thus tcinporarilv magnetized are called 
and the ningnet, bin yed up by the niovcnry, rotated They arc usually horse-shoe slinju'd, and tho conduct* 
about it. It the positive current (lescendcd, the nda- ing- wire, which is wound several times round them, is 
tioii was in tho aireciii»ii from east through south to ] onhnary eojipcr bdl-wire, covered with silk or cotton 
we<t: but if the current was made to usecud, then j for the pnrprihc ol insulation. The power of the electro- 
the direotion of the motion was reversed. Ampere | mugiiet depends on tho dimensions of the bur, tho 
BubscqueuUy ciatised a magnet to rotate round Us own j purity of the iron, the intensity of the current, and on 
axi-v : and Harlow dev ised an ingenious apparatus for [the length and thickness of the covered wire. On© 
exhibiting ilm rotation of a condneting body r«nind its i lias already been constructed which, when coiineetcd 
axis, Tho first uset id upplii'iition ol Oersiod’s disco- j with a pfwerluL vohaic buttery, attracts the iron 
very of the reciprocal force exerted between inagnelic keep.-'r vvitli a loroe equal to the weight of more than 
burs and cinirtucting-vvii cs, was made hv Scliweigger, a I two tons. M'ben it was discovered that magnets of 
itorman physiemt, m ihi* c.mNtnietioiiof an instrument i great power could so readily be made and unmade, 
lor indicating the direction and measiiring the initmatfr j attention was naturally given to the application of 
of voltaic currents. t.SVe tJAi.VAKOjrKTEH.) The law's • olcotro-magoctiim as a motive power, and many iii- 
ot eleetro-magneiio action were fully develojied by 1 genioua inodids of engines driven by electricity soon 
Ampfen*, who nui«t be regarded as oin' of tho groateet I made their apppsirnucc. At the present timej there 
phihwophers of this century. In the course of Ins in- ; are inany highly ofilcient electro-magnetic engines iu 
^sligntions he discovcrtid a mimlior of extremely i exisieueo, but. the expense of working them prevents 
into^isting phenomena re:>iiULUg from the netioii ill i their application to ordinary purposes. (See I5i.bc- 
elwtrical curronts on each other, which hccvime iTao-sirurvE Fovvisu.) The application of clectro- 
^i^nt when arrangenieiils are made fv>r giving mo- ! magnetism to tolography has led to marvellous Teaults. 
to the ooxiductmg-wircs. He found Uiat when ! Space anil time havej m effect, been annihilated, and 
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th6 inhabitants of almost iJl the larf*o towns of the rotation by the same mechaiuealoj^edieikts save ased 
civilised portions of the globe hare been brought) as in the application of a^y other moTing poirer. The 
it were, within speaking distance of each other. A force with which the eleotro-magnet and Its armature 
general desoriptiou of the electrio telegraph, with a attrnot each other determines the power of the eleotro- 
sketch of the hUtory of telegraphio communicatiou, motive machine, just as the pressure of etemn on Um 
w'ill be found under the head ox TaLsaKarur. Electro* piston determines the power of a steam-engiue.i— 
magnetiem has been most suceessfully applied as a Lardner on Elcc^ro-Jifo/trc Power, in ItfiMeaw^iS'eisttoe 
motive power to the mechanism of clocks. Uo* aud ArL The oonstruction of several of M. l^mei^s 
KOLOor.) About ten years after Oersted’s discnvery, ingeuious contrivauoes is there plainly described. 
Paraday found that electrical ourreitts could bo do* ELitcTnovnontTS, eAek-irqf^-o-rut (Or. olekireM, and 
veluped iu mntallio bodies by the action of magriotiam. phoreo, I bear), a valuable instrument for exoltiug 
Out of this diHvenery arose all ontiruly new lirauuh of electricity, devised by Volta. In the chomioal labora- 
clcctricity, which bus boon termed Miignctu-Klcc* lory it is geucrully used instead of an ordinary devtrJoal 
trieitv (which we). Noad’s Manualof Eleeh'icUy ; luaehiuo for clmrgitig smuULoyden jars, when mUtnrea 
t^iL* W. biiow Harris's diudimenturn TreutUcs on .Ifu^* of gases hiiie to be exploded by the electrio spark. 
netiniH and JClectrtcify. construct it, a plate of tin is made iuto acirdoof nboot 

KiiKCTHO'MitTALLVBGT, a comprchonsivo term for t»el\o inches diumoter} u raised border is then thtoad 
ther uppliculidu of cleutricity to incLul-working. The up fur about half an inch, and the extreme edge is 
iiioro important brandies of electru-inetHllurgy are tiirncd outwards over a wire, so ns to avoid a shaip 
fully described under the hcails EuKrTROTYi'i., Elec* bonier. A mixture of erjual weights of shell-lae, Teniuo 
T:iu-rL4TiNrr and GiLmNU, and Kukctuo-ctchixu. turpentine, and resin, is made by gently heating them 
Ui.jiciiioMaiAa&. {See ExiXciaoscoriiS ayu £luc- td;;ether until wdl fused, stirring during the time with 
TBOMXTxu^.) » stick, BO as to thoroughly iucoriKirato the ingredionta. 

ELitcTuo-Morn'B Powia.— The attract ivci firco of The coinposition should, when perfectly homogeneous, 
the eii'cLro*uiagiiet is unpiied with complete sneecHs bo pnured into the plate with the raiued edges untU it 
as a motive p'lner; ana lu.ickmos or eii;:irieH driven is quite full, and the composition is to be kept melted, 
by this force iu e rather extcn«ivoly used in tho fnbnca- but not too hot, until the bubbles have entirely diaap* 
tioii of niiithematiciil and optical initruiucuts. Coni- pe.trcd. Tho second portion of the iuBtrument, or that 
pared with bteur.i, eleotro-mngnctisiu is avcrvc<)stly winch serves the place of u conductor, consists of aflat 
agent, and, on this account, it cannot bo employed Im* ou elo of wood, rounded at the edge, and neatly covered 
moving ordinary machinery. For small and uoiicato with tin-fuii; it is rather Biualler thiui the resinoua 
maelmici, however, clcctro*motivo power is bo excel* idute. An insulating handle, formed of a pieim of stout 
Icntly adapted, that its cost is not taken into coDHider* glass rod, ia cemoiitf‘d into the centre of the wood^ 
ation. It-s peculiar advantages uro its noiseless action, disc. Before using tho instrument, it must be oare- 
portability, safety, controllability, and freedom from fully dried and slightly warmed. Tho resitious surface 
dirt. The celebrated Bussiau philosopher Jacobi (Irst is to bo excited by beating with apieoeuf warmflanneL 
constructed electro*niotivo engines large enough to be To do this cflectually, the latter ib to bo folded iuto a 
practically tested. *VVith one of these, he, lu lS3i>, slip about fourteen indies long, and, being grasped by 
Bucceodoa in working tho paddles of a boat with such one end, is to be struok upon the resinous surface 
force, th.it the boat, with ten persons on board, attained sniarily, and in an oblique direction, much in tlie 
the speed of four niilcs an hour. In 1812, Mr. Davidson manner of b(>ating dust olT a flat surface. 'VYhen this 
made some cxpcrimciita with an clectro-moiivo engine has been done for ubonl a uiiimte, tho warm dry cover 
of Jiis invention, and succeeded in jpropellitig a carriage or upper plate of llic imiirumeuL is to be placed upon 
weighing five tons along a Hue ot rails at the rate of the resinous enke, and touched with ilio ilugor. It we 
lour miles ail hour. In Anicnca, Mr. Davenport and co\er i.s then raised ii leu iuohes, and tlie knuckle ap- 
V l-*rores8or l*ago succcssfiiUy applied elcclro'niagnctism proucUed, a {lov.orliil »|>.irk of ])uBiUve electricity will 
to various machines ; tuid in Denmark, Air. lijoHIi, in pii*<H; and if the «.o\<‘r be ngaiii rcpliUTil, touched, and 
iSlO, took out a patent for an clectro<mutive engtno of raised, a second rpiu'k will imss. This may be repeated 
lO'horse power, which farBUrpassed all previous contri* inutiy tunes without again exciting tlic resinoua plate» 
Vances. To M. Froincnt, the celebrated muthcm.<.ticai* for the uieetncilv of the eover is not derived iu the way 
instruinciit-iriaker of Paris, the worM is iiidebt«’d lor of charge from the rcbin, but is the resultuf the prooesi 
the proof that olectro-niaguetism could bo udvuiitage- of imlnetioii. By Hub'<iiiiiting iho knob of a Leyden 
ously used tts a permanent and regular uioMug poaer jar for the knucKle, ui order that it may reoelvo a 
in aiarge establielimeiil. The elect ro*iuotivc niai'iwiieH spark alter each rae ,)g of the cover, the jar may be 
of M.Froment ore » cry various in form, rnngiiitiulo, quickly cliargrd siilli'oentiy to give a pow'crful ehookf 
and power; but ther nirderivo their niotiou frornueig- or to eanre tho exph^sion of u gasenus mixture. Tho 
notisin temporarily induced iu iron bars by (bo action electrophorus is 8i.iiiietiijics termed tho pcrxiutual oico- 
ot the electric current. (6Vs r.LvrTUO.MAGNUiuj.'x.) trical machine. 

By an expedient to w hieh an iiiflnile variety of lorins JCllci ko j'L^Tiya Gilding, the arte by wbioih 
may be given, tho current round each iron bar, or silvurund gold are dcpoHilcd iu tlini fllms upon tha 
elcotro-magncl, can be alternately transmitted and baser metals through tne agency of elcctnoity. The 
suspended with any desired degree of rapidity; and, idea of working in the noble Kietuls by electricity WM 
by varying the power of tho battery, the length of the iiaturuUy suggested to st.orul expenmentulistB si- 
ended wire, and the magnitude of thu bar, a magnetic Tnultaneunsly by tbe beantilul results obtained witli 
force of any do'-ired intensity can bo produced. Apiece eojtjicr. {Sec Klkctko'j yrt..) The early attempts at 
of iron, called on armature, is presented to uiio or both elecli-i-plutingwere, however, somewhat discouraging; 
of tho (loles of the electro-magnet, towards which it is for althnugh Do la iCive, C. V. Walker, and otherS) 
attracted while the current is transmitted, with a force succeeded iu obtaining depnsils, they could only mt 
proportionate to the intensity of tho magnetism ; and deposits of the proper character when thejr cbaucea to 
when the current is suspended, the armature cither have id action a power nicely balanced with tbo work 
falls from tho magnet by its own weight, or is with* to be performed. The first x>raeUcuI process of elcotro- 
drawu from it by the action of a spring or other me* plating was introduced by tho Messrs. Ellungton, of 
{■iiiuiical arrangement provided for tbepuriiose. The Birmingham, who have obtained patent rights for this 
armature may be iilaeed between two magnets, so as and many other processes of elcctro-metallurgV. They 
to be alternately acted upon by the electric current, employ nolutious of the urgento-cyanide and the acro- 
vrhiuh is transmitted round each in tbe intervals of i(b cyanide of potassium as eleclrutypoa, from which ailver 
suspension round the other. The armature will thee and gold are respectively separated. These comxmuDds 
be moved alternately to aud fro between the two mag- are what chemists term double salts; for 
.nets. In this manner, by alternately snsponding and cyanide of putoBsium is simply a compound of potsd* 
transmitting the current on the wire which ia coiled ainm and cyauogen ; but argeuto-cyarude of potassiuttk 
round the electro-magnet, themagnet and itaarmature is silver and cvaiiogon comoined with potassium fUid 
receive an alternate motion to and from each other, cyanogen, or, what amounts to the nann* thyng^ eysnide 
similar to that of the piston of a steam-engine or the of silver united wi& cyanide of potassium. When h 
foot of a person who works the treadle of a lathe. This solation of this double cyanide is electrolysed (see 
•Itengte motion ia made to produce one of continued Ei;.ictbolt8u)» eUrer eppenrs e( one c^trode and 
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cyanogen at the others while a proportionate amount 
oirtbe simple cyanide of potassium is formed in the 
solution. But if the positiTe electrode is ailrer, the 
cyanogen combines with it and forms cyanide of ailver, 
which unites with the liberated cyaniae of imtassiom, 
and so beeps up iho strength of the solution. Tn the 
great e1eetro*plating establishments of Birmingham, 
large oblong vats are used as decomposition-cells : 
some of these contain from 200 to 250 gallons of the 
sUfering solution. Bilvor iilales, connected with the 
positiyo end of the yoltnie apparatus, are placed at 
Intervals in the vats i they correspond in extent of 
surface with the articles to bo coated, and face them 
on both sides. Two brass rods, connected w itli the 
negative end of the apparatus, are laid mer each vat 
lengthways, and from these the articles t<i be coated are 
anspendod by copper wires, illmostall the articles which 
are commonly electro-plated, such ns teapots, cruet- 
frames, candlicsticlrs, spoons and forks, are formed of 
niokel silver or German silver, an alloy of copper, r.ino, 
and nickel : this is chosen ehielly on account of it h silvery 
whiteness, a quality of great iniportanco when portions 
of the coating of noble mctiil hnvo been worn away by 
use. The articles to be jiluted are first boiled in a 
eolation of potash, to free them from grease ; they are 
then quickly dipped in red nitrous acid, to remove any 
oxide that may have formed on the Hurfaco, and, after 
this, twice washed in dilTcrcnt tanks of water, to re- 
move every trace of the acid. A ftcr ha\ ing been care- 
fully weighed, they are suspended from copper wires 
and dipped into a solution of increury in cyanide tif 
potassium, then again twice w'aalied in difrerent tanks 
of water, and then they arc ready bir imtncrpion in the 
Bilrering solution. Hero they are left until the ope- 
rator has reason to believe that nciirlv a suflicient 
amount of silver has been depnnited on tticni, when he 
removes a test article and weighs it, to aacertnin the 
exact condition of the others, niul how mueii longer 
they require to remain in the s<iluti<ui. Any thickness 
of silver may, of course, be given to an article by con- 
tinuing the operation sufrn'ii'ntly long, hut Irom three 
to six hours generally siilTicc to gi'c a lu-oper coating ; 
34 ounce of silver to the square foot of surface is eon- 
ehlered to form an etcellcnt plate. Jii some <'HtKblKsh- 
m^nts the Btlvoring solitliun IS kept constantly stirred 
by simple mechanical arrangeinenls. The silver-))lnted 
articles, on being removed from the %a1s, are well 
brushed with bnislies of very fine brass wii’c attached 
to a lathe, and cleaned writh fine Cidais s.^nd; thev 
are afterwards polished on revolving bruHlies with 
rottoiistone, then by hand with soft leather mid rouge, 
and lastly with the naked hniid. Tbo liiii*'Iiing opera- 
tion is always performed by women, who, from the 
greater softness and delicacy of akin, excel men in the 
art of polishing. Articles*^ with fluted, chased, and 
ornsmented surfuces, are often burnished after being 
polished. The biiriiisber is a piece of highly -polished 
liiirdened steel, somotiracs of bloodatonc, hint, nr 
ngate, fitted to a handle ; and wbeu judiciously applied 
to smooth uietallio surfaces, it imparts to them, by 
friction, an cxcoediiigly brilliant and lusting polish. 
The process of clectro-gilding is nearly the same as that 
of silvering, but, of course, plates of gold are suspeuded 
in the solution instead of silver plates. 

KiiKcrnoscorKS ak» ELprTKOMKTiius, e-fcl'-fro- 
fcopef, e~Uk‘iroin'~9’ifr* (Or. c/eWroa, and I see, 

or Hir/rco, I nioasnre), iustrimieiits ennstiintly cm- 
vl'Wed in electrical investigations. The distinction 
b*'tweeii the electroscopo and the electrometer is often 
liisregarded by scientific writers. Strictly speaking, 
the former is an instrument for simply rendering elec- 
trical excitation apparent by its eflects, and the latter 
an instrument for measuring electrical forces. Any 
light body delicately snsuetidcd may bo used as an 
ele.otroacopo. A pith bull hanging by a fine silk thread 
Irom aconveniunt stand is very frequently employed. 
Anothor fom of this instrument consists* of iwo'nith 
Inills hung by throuds, or very line metal wires : when 
excited, the balls diverge in virtue of their mutual 
repulsion. Bennett’s gold-leaf oleotroscope— a much 
more delicate instriiment, and ono of great value in all 
elootriciil investigations— coiisiiits of two slips of gold- 
leaf suspended parallel to each other withm a glass 
mceiver, and communicating with n metal cap or disc 
above. When the cap is touched with an clcctriUcd 


Eleetro typa 

body, the leaves separate, but instantly collapse when 
a second body charged with the opposite kind of elec- 
tricity it brought near the cap. The oldest form of the 
oiectrometcr cousiata of a vortical conducting-rod with 
a movable reed arm terminating in a light pith ball, 
and working over a graduated quadrant or semicircle. 
The instrument is generally attached to the prime enn- 
ductor of the electrical-machine, and, when charged, 
the vertical md repels tbo reed arm, which rises in the 
ttir, and marks on the graduated semicircle the angle 
of divergence. This instrument is known ns Henley’s 
quadrant electrometer. Cavendish constrootod an ex- 
cellent electrometer, with two slender reeds termi- 
nating with two cork balls, the divergence of which 
was indicated by a scale. In Coulomb’s torsion-balance 
the luree of electrical repulsion is estimated by the 
rem'the force of aline wire suspended vertically, and 
twisted more or less from its quiescent position. Har- 
ris’s bitllar balance — an exceedingly delicate and UHcful 
electrometer — may be regarded as a modification of 
Coulomb's. There are many electrometers for esti- 
mating the quantity of accumulated electricity iu 
JiCjden jars. Of these the most useriil are tlio dis- 
charging oleetrnmeters f Lane and Ciiiubertsnn, and 
the iinit-mensurc and i, iitifcy-iar of Sir W. S. Harris. 
For descriptions and t * /es o^ nil the more important 
eleofroaeopes and elc^ l '‘ onometers, refer to Harris’s 
JtHffi me 11 farif E}ectrici /y . 

Kltu tkotvpu, r-lclc'-frO'ilpr {CtT.fupn», an impres- 
sion), the term commonly applied to the art of de- 
posimig copper and other mol ids in or upon suitable 
niouUis. through the agency of voltaic electricity, so as 
to produce fiiithful copies of coins, medals, statues, 
on graved blocks, and other works. For this art we ore 
indebted to Professor .Lieobi, of St. I’elersburg, and 
IVIr. Spencer of Liverpool, who olmost simultanoously 
invented similar processes for moulding the copper 
released during the electrolysis of the sulpluite, into 
lienutiliil or useful forms. The following evumpleg of 
electrolysis (^er this word) will elucidate Ibis irnpor- 
tiiiit branch of eleetro-nietiillnrgy. If two platinum 
plates be eoimected with the opposite endsof avul- 
tiiie battery in action, and bo ]>liiced in a vessel eon- 
tniiiiiig water and sulphnnc acid, the water will bo 
elect roly;:e<l, or deconiposed by electricity: the hydro- ^ 
gen gss will be released ot the plato connected with 
the negative end of the buttery, and the oxygen at 
that connect cd with the positive. If into the acid 
diqiiid some crystals of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) 
bo noiv thrown, electrolysis will still take place, but 
only ono of tlio elements of the water, namely oxygen, 
will be evohed; for the livdrogcn, on being rere.'ised 
from the w ater, will take the place of the copper in 
the solution, and tlic copper thus liberated will be 
deposited on the negative plato. This experiment may 
bo continued until ail tho copper is abst meted from 
the solution. If o copper plate be now substituted for 
the platinum one, forming tho positive electrode, the 
water will bo decomposed, but neither of the gases will 
e.scapc. Tho bjdnigen, as before, will take the plaeo 
of tho copper in the solution; the oxygen, instead of 
appearing at the positive |>iate, will combine with the 
copper of which that plate is composed, forming oxide 
of copper, which will unite with the sulnhuric acid to 
form sulplinte of copper. The chemical forces onllcd 
into action bv the current are so beautifully balanced 
that, in the last experiment, the quantiW of copper 
supplied by Iho positive plate equals exactly the qiisn- 
tily withdrawn from the solution and deposited on tlie 
negative plate. Tho praotice of electrotyping consists 
in preparing models or moulds of objects to be copied, 
and in so arranging the battery, or apparatus whieli 
generates tho voltaic current, as to deposit the metal 
m a compact and solid form upon these models. Thcro 
arc many materials fitted for forming electrotype- 
moulds ; of these, fusible metal, wax, stearine, plaster 
of Varis, and gutta-peroha, are mostly used. Hon-me- 
tallic moulds are rubbed over with plumbago nr blsck- 
le.id, which is sn excellent oonductor of electricity. Tbo 
application of this substance to non-condneting surfaces 
was recommonded by Mr. Mason. Plaster of Paris 
moulds must be saturated with wax or tallow, or covered 
•with fine varnish , before they are placed in the coxiper so- 
lution. The simpleat kind of voltaio apparatus for elec- 
trotyping is a single cell of a DanieU’s nattery, slightly 
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nodifled. (Set BatterTi Voltaic.) In « vesael of 
Btoueware or £;lnM u placed a tube or cell of pilous 
earthenware, and in this a plate or rod of amatf^amated 
zinc. A perforated ahelf for holding; crjetnlti of aal- 
phate of copper is ilzed in tho upper part of the outer 
Tessel. The prepared mould which rejiresente tho 
copper or nesatiTo element of an ordinary roltuie pair 
is connected by a wire with the zinc, and aiifluended in 
the outer veanol. To oharf*e the apparatiiH, the porou« 
cell is filled with a niixlure of water and sulphnno acid ; 
the outer vozsel with a saturated solution of sulphate 
of copper, with a hi tic sulphuric acid m it; and tho 
nhclf IS well furnished with crystals of sulphate of 
copper to keep the solution saturated. Certain pre- 
oautioiis must be ob.scrvod in usiii;; this apparutus. 
Thus the mould mubt not ho too small in proportion to 
the size of the zitie; for when this is tho c:tse the 
copper is deposited us a dark powder. Apiin, it innst 
not be too liirf'c, becuuso then tho copper is deposited 
▼eiy slowly, and is of a brittle texture. The single- 
cell apparatus is now only uacil for copyini* ineduls, 
Boiils, and other smiiil worlss. For eleetrotypinj; hirye 
ohjeelri, or for nperatinf* upon a number ot small 
moulds, a sopurule decoiupositioiwell is used, with a 
ainplc cell of a Dnnicirsora Snieo’s battery for pro- 
ducing the current. Tho decoinpoHition-eeil is iilled 
with a dilute acid solution of sulphate of copper. Two 
brass rod^, eonnertod respectively with the zine and 
copper (or platinized silver) of tho p*iieralm”-ee!I, are 
laid across tho top; to one of llio.^e. tho moulds 
are attached, and to tho other a jihito or plates 
of copper. JJy a series of clieiiiical ehauKes, to which 
reference has alreiuly been made, the copper from the 
solution is transferred to tho moulds ; and the copper 
plates are di'Sulviul with such rej^ulaniy, Ih.U the 
strength of the solution is kept up. The useful pur- 
poses to which Mie electrotype process is applied arc 
innumerable. It is used for copying busts and statues; 
for numufuctiiring pines without aearas, boilci s, stew- 
pans, and other vessels of clipper; for re producing the 
phitos used to print Ihuik of Knghiinl notes ; for 
making ea.sts irom metal typo and woodeuts; to form 
rollers of copper lor [irintiiig or embosMiig efilieues; 
to give strong coatings of metal to Irugile glass ve 5 ,«eli, 
sucii 119 chemienl retorts and llnsks; to prepare iiielidliu 
laoo and cloth ; and to cover ilolieate flowera and 
minute insects with durable films of copper. — Jif/. 
4J. V. Walker's Electrotype Manipulation. 

Elkctjiuw, e-lck'-trum (tir. uM /row, umber), a term 
used by the (Ireeks to deiiolo amber, and applied by 
the Homans to this sub-stunce and to an alloy of gold 
aud silver containing three or four parts of the lormer 
to one of the latter. The metal thus furmed was cha- 
racterized by great lustre and brillianey. .\t the j»re- 
sont day tho term is olccu used to ueuoto Geriuati 
■ilver. 

I'l.KCTtf ART, e-lek'-fu-ii-rr (Lat. r/'yo, I make choice), 
in Med., is a form of preparing certain remedies, hiieh 
as dry powders, by forming ihern into n soft mu-is by 
means of synip or honey, so us to be easily taken o'Va 
teaspoon or the point ofa knifo, or without their natu- 
rally unpleasant taste being perceived. 

Elbzmostxaky, eZ-ee-wor'-e-iw-re (Gr. e?eewiowine, 
aims), of or belonging to alms or charity. T n the early 
ehurcii, the elt^emofynariue^ or almoner, was a peeidiar 
ofliccr, who received the eleemosynary rents and gifts, 
and distributed them to pious and charitable uses. In 
.haw, eleemosynary eor^rations are corporate bodie-i 
constituted for tho perpetual distribution of tliu free 
alms or bounty of the founder of them, to such per- 
sons as ho has directed. Of this kind are uU hospitalH 
for the maintenance of the poor, sick, and impotent, and 
oil colleges, both in our universities and out of them. 

Ellgit, e4e‘-JU (Tjat. eliyo, I choose, — beeaiisc it is 
the choice or election of the plaintilf), in Law, is the 
name of a writ of execution founded on the Statiito 
'Westminster the Second, by which, after a plaintiff or 
defendant has obtained judgment in on action, the 
sheriff gives him possession of the lands and tenements 
of tho opposite party, to be occupied and enjoyed until 
the money due on such judgment is fully paid, and 
during that period he is tenant by elemt. By the 
common law, a man could only have ntislWion of tho 
goods, chattels, and present profit! of lands, hot not 
possession of tho lands thsmseWss. To remedy this, 
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the nlioye statute was passsd, by whioh not only are 
the defendant’s goods and chatids (sxoeploseniknd 
beoata of the plongh) delivered over to tea pfaiintlff, 
but if there are not sufficient to sotiil^ the debt, then 
the aherlff shall make delivery of a moiety of the de- 
fendant’s land to bo held until the whole debt and 
damages are paid and satisfied. This statute woe 
altered by 1 & 2 Viet. o. 110, whioh enables the plaintiff 
by this writ to seize the whole, instead of only half of 
tlic defendant's laiuis and tenements. Upon this writ 
tho slirriff impanels a jury, who appraise the debtor’s 
gooiU aud lands, aud if ine former are insuflloient to 
pay the debt, then the latter are also delivered over to 
the creditor. 

Elegt, eV-e-je (Gr. e^eyon, from «, and leyein, to ery 
alas !), a term applied, in mudorii Engliah language, to 
u abort poem coiu}>osod on a iuournl\il oooasiou, gene- 
rally on some one's death. Amongst tho ancient 
Greeks, tho eleyos was a srrain of lament, and usually 
eunslBlcd of a poem made up of nltornato hozamster 
and pentameter venio<«. The elegino was also the 
favourite metre for epigrams. It was need, however^ 
by dill'erent poets in ditl'erent ways. Tho elegies of 
('.ilhiiiia and Tyrtanis are political and warlike; those 
of Minmcrmus are con tern plutivo and melancholy; 
those of Tbeognis and Holou are moral and tmlitteel* 
Ae. The first Latin elegiac writer of note was Catullttig 
and ho wits followed by Tibullus, Tibutius, and Ovid. 
Tho elegiac verses of Oatullus arc cither mournful or 
satirical, while those of the other poets of the Augustan 
era are devoted to Hubjeots conneeteil with successful 
or iiiisuece<^:sful lovo. In more modern^tinies, the poets 
of nearly every nation have praotisod this species of 
eonipoRiiion. Amongst tho most successful in this 
count 1 *}' may bo nientioticd tho JClegies of Uammondt 
the Ljeiilas of Milloii, and Gray’s Elegy. 

Ki.kmunth, el'-f-mente (Lut. eiemenfum)\ in Oheni.— 
All elenuMit may be (loilned as a substance which can- 
not be renolved into othero. Tho nnment philosophers 
iitiugined earth, air, fire, aud water to be Mmiionts, by 
tho coinbinalion of which all other substances wcr» 
formed. .\Ioib*ni ehennstry has, however, proved that 
Air, earth, and water uro Compound bodies, and that 
fire is an efleet, and not a substance. The number of 
sub'stunces whieh uunnot be further resolved by ohe- 
niistA lire proviHioniilly termed by them elements, it 
being by no Tneuiis iiii probable that many of them are 
compound i>cidicH. In tho present state of knowledge, 
they are about sixty-Ilvo iii number, and arodividoJi 
broaiUy into the noii-metollio and metallic elements ; 
(liCao two divitfKuis somewhat rumiiug into each other, 
it being Bill] a mat ter of dispute amongst chemists as 
to whether silicon is a niotai or not. The following is a 
list of tho elcuieiits divided in this manner i— 


Ifon-metallic KlemetiU, 


K one. 

Kymlibl. 

Kriulvzlsnt. 

Boruii 

B 

.... 100 

Broiiiino 

Br 


(Vriiou 

C 

.... 0 


Cl 

..« ac*5 


V 

.... 180 

Hydrogen 


.... 1 

lodiiio 


.... 127*1 

2i’ilrogcu 


.... 14 

Oxvpen 

(» 

• m' H 

i'hospborus 

P 

.... 30 

Hiilphur 

8 


Helenium 




Of these, selenium is but of slight importauoo. 


Aluiiuniiim 

MetaU, 

BjrmViol. 

Sb .. 

.......•.•■1. 13*7 

. 129 



7S 

Barium 

JJa.. 

K8*fi 

Bismuth 

Bi .. 

213 

Cadmium 

Cd ... 

50 

Calcium 

Ca ., 

20 

Chromium 

Cr .. 

26-7 

Cobalt 


29'fl 

Copper 

Gold 

Gu 

107 

Iron 
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STLemen ts 

Kiuu*. 

ByinHcl. 

E'liilvalvttt 


, Vh 

103*7 

Lithium 


- ft*S 

Magnesium ... 



Manganese ... 



Mercury 


100 

Nickel ' 

Ni 

........ 29*6 

Ptotiiinm 



I'otiissiuui 



Silver 


1<'‘<*1 

Bodinm 


'j:i 

Strontium 


13 3 

Tin 


TjO 

Tungsten 

W 

O’; 

U ranium , , , . 

V 

r.o 

Zinc 


:i2 (t 


Thf» follofrinfi are only of ppionf ilio iniportanpo, no mo 
hanoff n® vet been fount! lor lln'ni. Some of them, 
fltich as palhidiiiinf rlitulinm. indicTn, nml ono ortuo 
more, would be ezceo(un;^!y vnlnubio but for thoir 
rarity. 

Knmc. SyTi'1.ii1. DiU.v.Jeiii. 

Co'siuin ('4 

reriinn ('o 47 

Jlulrmium I> 

Erbium 1 1 

Glucinum ('1 


SAephant 

nceount for his tU^like to a reotimbeut position ; but 
Wa strnetnre is sueh that Ivinp down nnd rising nre 
matters of but little ditfionUy. Instead of brinpiiif! his 
hind leps (tader him w!»en ho lies down, he extends 
Iheiri behind him, in tlie position of a kiieelinp huraitii 
beisig; when he wi«ho9 to rise, he ainiply draws liis 
hind feet, prndnally nnder him, and bis enormous 
weight is levered up with perfect case. This mobility 
ot limb is of vast service to the elephant in the perfor- 
mance of his duty ns a beaet of burden ; and with a 
kotriloh on his back contiiiiiiiip eight or ten persons, 
and the driver on his neck, he cun descend steon bills 
with perfect safety. He mnnapes in this wiiv: kneel- 
i lip down ni the commencement of t lie declivity, he 
puts out one fore-leg and feels cautiously for a safe foot- 
inp; iHie do<»8 not find it. he hammers nt the soft soil 
with li is heavy foot until he bus made an indentation 
I siiiTu'ient to sertirc firm footing. One foot tlins ne- 
■ eoinmodnted, the other is drawn out with equal 0 . 11 * 0 , 
mid provided for in the same manner ns the first. 
Then fine of the hind legs is enutioii^ly drawn forward 
iiiul one of the fore feet being released from the fool - 
hull*, it is inserted in its plnee: and all this is pev- 
fornie»l so rapidly that it might he repeated nt least 
three times in as btt time as it takes to write thij 
explanation. It is 1,1 st neeiilrss to observe that liio 
elephant is distingu' .i.‘d by the possession of a long 


Hmemurn (F) II 

Iridinm Ir 1)9 

Lautluinimii 1.1 

Molvbdeiiinu Mo 4G 

Eiofiinm (H .N !i 

Ohniimu < '4 (i.'i 0 

Polhidium (M 3 

Pelopium (F) i’o 

Hhodmm " f.2*2 

liubidtiim I'b 

Itutlieiiium I’lt r>2’2 

TmitHlum i.i IMi 

Tellurium '! >' «il2 

Torhium '1 b 

Thallium li 

Thorium 'I !i /19*G 

Titanium 'I i 

Vanadium y ('O C 

Tttriuni V 

Zirconium Zr 22* 1 

To those mny bo added DiMiarumi ami ■N'oriiini, two 
ven' rora metal.s, whose existenee enn Jinnlly hcsaffl 
to be yet proved. Of I hese .sixi j-fii e elenienti*) fixygeii, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, elilorine,' and ]'erhjins finorine 
(which has never been snlisfactonly isohiird), are g.is. 
cons; bromine and merenry are iiqind: and the levi 
nre solid at ordinarv leuiporalure.s. (.Vee nlsti Atomic 
VOLU lflS, MUTilLS, ifoii-MKTii.un lu,i; M I ^■Ta.) 

ELKMitsiTa, those numerical qiuiiilities, obtained 
by observation and calculation, which nre used 
ill coTupiliiip tables that exhibit the epliemeris of 
n planet’s motions. The iirineipal nre its greate‘<l, 
mean, and least distance from the snn ; it.s menu de.ilv 
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trind: or proboscis, which serves him in pince of ft 
l)ind, and enables him to perform many extraordinary 
I'c.'its. Without this curious appendage he would iiiiU 
cM'.ienre dilTlcult, if not impoissible. Eh'phnnts some- 
times go blind while in a slate of Ireedom, but, guided 
bv this exquisite organ of tuiicli, they are still cn- 
.sbled to make I heir wav ihrough dense forests, to 
gather ffK»d, and to nviMd ditches and hollows. Tho 


motion; its mean annual motion; I he ecccn^neily of 
its orbit and its inclination to tin* n-lqitic; theJoiipi- 
todo of its aacoudiiig node and penhelinii ; and its muss 
and density. ! 

ELBPHA.MT, eP-e-fIfui (E7epJn«).— This is thehirpoRt 
of existing Fackjf/lermafa. In nrieicnt times tlio most 
carious notions were entertained eoneerning if, not the 
least quaint being that it bad no jninls. A nstotle iiiul 
VHny were firm adherents to this doctrine. Thereenn be 
little doubt that thisdclnsion sprung (riim the fact that 
theeleplmnt seldom lies down eitlier iu a wild oreapfne 
state. They lia\e been surprised by hunters standing 
and yet fast asleep. Cnntain Hormian so encountered 
uad shot an elephnnt. With reg-ird to its disincbiintinn 
to lie down when dninosf.cjiteil, it is recorded Hint one 
b«loD(png to Louis ^ IV. never assumed ony but u 
etanumg position during five years. In this case, 
lioweve^ there was cMdenre that other tliiin natural 
canus nnpeUed the plephnnt to roinaiu on his legs; 
for he was at grear pains to *.coop in the stone walls of 
h» house two deep holes, in ^hieh he inserted his 
tasks before sleeping. M ere the elephnnt’s legs 
fomed hke thoa© of other quadrupeds, the labour of 
VOlSiDf hia imiueuso carc:i«>4 irem the ground might 


rlepliant's trunk is not composed of a mere series of 
miiicnlar ring**, ns its appearance wnnld lead one to 
suspect. It has three perfect and di.stiiict UBe.s. As 
an firgan of Bniell,_ it is an elongated and eurionsly 
elastic nose. Within it two canals ore continued from 
the nostrils, which .ire reflected round the nasal boues 
and then proceed straight to its end. These canals 
are separated by, and embedded in, a fatty clastio 
membrane containing thousands ofminatc muscles. Of 
these there nre threesets,— an outer longitudinal, com- 
prsed of four layers ; an oblique set, which are va- 
riotislr directed ; and a third set, which rudiato from 
the tubes to tlie circumference. They are verr small, 
am^supposed to number as many as forty or fifty thou- 
sand. Jlesidcs as an organ of smell, the elcabaut'ft 
trunk serres ns a sucker, hy which the great Khiranl 
nisy quench his thirat at the shallnwest pools. There 
is 110 passage from the trunk to the month; bat the 
former may be filled, and then, the mouth of it being 
turned under and into the (iro])er month of the ole- 
nlmnt, the operation of drinking is accomulished. 
The elephant is very teuacions lest harm sbonld come 
to this Tilnable organ. Some time ngo one was con- 
fined in ft uiensgerio at Dublin, and by some misfor- 
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tune the bnildinjr and the animal were di^rroyed by iirtiduaUy from the aboulder to the middle, and (henco 
fire. As no trunk could be found, it irua concludcil dcscendinjr to the iuAertiou of the tail: aUliisjointa 
that it had been conauuicd ; but on closer exninmati«in lirm and stroni*.’* It is conjectured that eleubanta 
it vfus found almost to a depth otticofoet into the hard iittuin their full growth at about their twentieth year. 
Jloor of tlu; den. The dentition of the eleiiliuut is of n Their aiie has been preatly oxoffseruted. Jn former 
very remarkable nature. From the upper j.iw extend tiiuea it wa» tlioni^bt u common thiiij; for the elephant- 
two enormous teeth fixed in sockets in tho Iront of the to reach a heichc of twentv feet ; hut it is now pretty 
mouth, hut wliich, in fact, are neither ineisfirs nor eertain that ten feet is tail, aud twelve feet an extra* 
tusks, alrhou(;li by the latter ier.ni the\ arc ^euerulh ordinary heiglif for one of tiiese animals. Ainoni; tho 
kiionn. They spring;, however, from the luLermaiil- Sinchalcsp tho itelief is still prevalent (hat the elephant 
111 '} bones, and must ire regarded os the repreaent- attains (ho ago ot two nr even three hundred years ; 
iitives of rho inoisora. They grow from a pcTuianent it, however, is a tolerably wen-asoertuiued fact that the 
pulp, and eontJniio to increase in siiio during the IdV duration of life in these aninials is from seventy to 
of tlifl Hiiiin.ii. The ini;ia<»rs are wii’iiing in the hiwcr eighty years. Thero are records of tho elephant living 
jjw, as are also the eaiiiues in bo>h jaws ; and the to a greater ago than this. Amongst tho papers of 
only oHier teeth possesHcd hy this iiiiiiieuse quadra- O4»louel Ibwiert'^ou (son oC tho historian orCliarlcaV.), 
ped coiisi'it of two uKilars of a nio-^t remarkable it ho held a eoruiuaiid in Ceylon in 1700, shortly aftei* 
Hlrueture on ouch side o( each jaw. These teeth are <i( (lie e.ipture of tho ishiiul hy the Itritish, showing that 
a very liirge size, and a ((uadrnngnlur lorni. They a dci-oy was then attaelicd to the elephant establish* 
constsi of a aeries of plates of the oniinary aubstanee nienis nt lifatiivu, which tho records proved to have 
of teeiii (''ioi/okO , each coaled willi a iayei uf enamel, '•'orved under the i)iitoh during the ciiliro period of tbo 
mid united together into a mass hy a uiutorial cidled occupation (extending to upwards of MOycar^, and 
tiie crme/^^. Tho form of these transiersn ]>laieH of v\ aonaid to have been tound in the stables l>y the Dutch, 
dcMitine and enamel varies greatly in the ddlerent <*n tho expulsion of tho Fortnguose in Itiotl. Tbemim- 
spccies. The Ibriuation of the inobir teeth, like thni her of elephant tanks brought to Kngland is very large, 
of tlio tusks, 13 going on as long as llioeiepliiiut lives; but In Sheineld idi>no it is slated that npa ards of •lb,O0O 
with tlnsdiileriMiee, that whilst after sl.eddmg the llrsf tusks nro annually consumed. The workers inivoiry 
or milk tusks, the pulp of eac h tusk eontinuea adding in tlikt town are above 60(» in number, and tho value 
matter to its base without any change, m the case ol of tho iiory about .C:iO,(KM) per auniim.— Uef. Wild 
tho mol irs it is n fuieei-snon of aep.uj.te teeth that \n apori/i nf the 7TWf</, by JunieH (Ireonwooil. 

Xirodueed, the hinih'nao.-^t prei;Huig gnulnally forwaid IHli ru\Ni'rAPis,or ll vuiunoxa Li(0, 
to take the place of those wliieh ha\o been abriuled by (Or., Irom elepha*, nn elephant), is thananic of a dis* 
use, Hjid east olVns Mnserviccttble. Tho pt ru».l ot gev ease cominun m the Eiiht- and West Indies, and so 
tation of the elephant is a tew d.iYs o\er twenty called Irom the skin of the uiUieled Imib becoming 
months. The breasts of tho femulo urc plievd under rough, sealv, and enormously thickened, so as to re- 
the ehe«,l, aud tho young one sucks not with the trunk semble the leg of an elephant. It generally comes on 
but with the mouth, Tho strongest proof <*f the wiih great heat of the skin, alt ernuling vfith profuse 
(<le]ihaiit.'a antipathy to a recumbent posiii- n may be persjnralion and ardent thirst. The part becomes red. 
drawn (rorn the fuel thut aUhougb flic new -born estlf u (uit, swelled, and painful, increusoM to great sixs, aud 
much too short to reach the teat, the mother, ml her beeoines u burden to tho patienj,. Though it is the leg 
than lie down, will exteud her legs so os to bring hei that hi generally alfected by this disorder, other parts 
breast nearer tho earth, In a state of ihmiestseily, of (ho body tire liable to its at lack ; but it is not usual 
the eJenhaiit-kcepcr will, under sueh eireumstiiiiees, for more than one part to be morbidly eularged in the 
build ahiile platform of earth for the elephunl-calf to t-ai.ie individunl. in the treatment of tliis diseoac In 
staiul on wliilo it Hueks. At its birth, I tic calf is about its curlier stages ilio use t»f laxatiies and diaphtilreties 
thiily-six inches iu height. Weaning a voimg eioplmot is reeomm'>niled, together with the npplieatiou of 
is, by ail accounts, a lorinidablo iinilertaking, A cele- iodin« ointment to tlui imrt, and (inn banduipng. la 
brate-l Ihiglish traveller thus devribes the business . ibe later singes little can l>o done fonts alluviation, 
•‘About I wo-aiid-tliirty feiimics with (heir Toiiiig ones .»nd niiiputatioii of the part is generally disoouulo- 
wciednieu into the luclosure, and short Iv ufierwards naneed. 

tliere also wc>nt in four great male ch-i-hants, the lir.i'.VJ XKi an ItlvBTnpiK.s, mV-fer-Mr. 

riders of winch had in their luiiid a l-mg tope with n a term iipplieil by ih« nneient. fireeks to tho festival 
zioose in tho end. After man v uri.uiccV'-'-rid attempts, and Barred rites originally celebrated only at Atbcna 
they huceewlcd lu snaring onc of the eiilu'3 !»y the hind and I J-u-!is, lu honour of the goddess Ceres. It wot 
leg. This was a diilieult matter to :iee<nnpliBh, for, cifn'ub n <1 iho holie and moat venerable of all the 
besides its owu opposition, it was prolte'ed by the fist i\ a! a of (J recce. Thero are several traditions currenl 
adroitness of several of the grown females, who crowded «s to its origin; and niiiiiy of tho mysteries am un- 
round it. So outrageously did the ealfhtruggle.tliatthe known, us »hey were no superstitiously observed, that 
big males hud frequeiiUy t*) beat, liini, and 1 observed unv person wlin revealed any of tlin religions cere- 
that oneo or twice they lifted him with tbi ir trunks momes vvan put to d<'ulli. Tho first Kiensinian festivak 
literally o.T his lego." 'fhore are two living H))ecies of lor'’ geiicrr.lly attributed to a tradition that Ceres, or 
the gennsillephns, — thcTndiaii (/i/diei'ji) atxl the kfnc.in Demet^r, ns hUo wai culled by the. Greeks, while seek- 
(J/ruMw«j«). Tlie latter is confined to the southern iiig for her lost daughter I'ersephoiji', overwhelmed 

I -’arts of AtVicn, and is distinguished from tho former with grief aud fatigue, rested upon a stone called “th® 
ly the convexity of its forehead, the CMiornums sixe sorrowful stone,” inovr a well at KI'Mikis. iCouiid (hie 
o*f its cars, and the lor-enge-sliaped arrangement of the w cIl t he Ficusinian women first sang their choruses, and 
dentine and ivory in its molar teeth. Tho Indian or inix it uted thu first mysterious riles. In afler-timn the 
Asiatic elephant lias the forehead concave, the i-ars of fc-tival w'as divided into two classes, — the greater and 
modorate size, nnd the dentino and enanielof the teeth lesser mysteries. Tho latter was considered a prepa- 
arranged ill transverse bunds. It difl'ers likewise from ration lor tho former, and was held at Agrte, on the 
the African species by the paler brown of the skin, and llwsus. The cclehration at Eleusis commenced in the 
in having four nails on the hind feet, instead of three ; third month r>t tho Attic year, and lasted about nine 
and its tusks are smaller, althtiugh in sixe ond weight dajs. Tlio initiated wero called tpoptai or tphuroi. 
the Indian elephant exceeds tho other. The largest On the first d;iy those who had been initiated in the 
tusk on record m spoken of l<y Kloknes os having been leaser mysteries met together ot Athens ; hence it 
Hold at Amsterdam : its weight was 35') Iba. According was called ovuris, • an assembly.' A large number of 
to a ceAlbratod el^hant-dealer, an animars '* points ” strangt rs also crowded to Atbena at the same time. On 
should appear as follows : — •* Ears large and roundt-d, the second day the initiated pnrified themselves by abln- 
not ragged and indented at the margin; eyes dark tions; hence 1 1 was called a/adsniysf<e,—* to the sea, ye 
basel.Md free from specks; roof of th*; mouth and initiated!’ Very little is known with certainty about vie 
tongue without dark or black spots of any considerable proceedings on the third day. It seems to have been hdd 
sise ; trunk large ; tail long, with & tuft of hair reaching as a day ot fasLiDg, a frugal meal of cakes made of senme 
nearly to the ground t five nails on each fore-foot, and and honey being token in the evening. Sacrifices were 
four on each of the hind ones; head woilseton, and aUo off'ered up, principally consisting of s«a*fish and 
carried rather high ; arch or curve of tfie buck rising | harlry cakes. The foorth day was devoted to a pro- 
TOJ * 
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C4>sRioYi, with ft basket containinK pomegranates and 
poppy-seeds. It was carried on a wagson drawn by 
oxen, which women followed* bearinf; in their hanrU 
niyiitic cases, while the apeotatnrs shunted, Hail 
Ceres I *' as tlie procession passed. The (inh day was 
called the Day of the Torches, nio initiated went by 
torchlijfht on the evening of this day to the temple of 
Ceres at Eleusis, where they seem to have re- 
mained. This custom is supposed to have been 
^niholicul of Ceres wsindering in search of her 
iuiighlcr. The sixth, lakchos, in h<niuur of Inc- 
cliUH, the son of Ceres. The statue of Jncehiis, 
adorned with a garland of myrtle, and hearing a torcli 
in liis hand, was enrrieil along the Hncred Uoad, amul 
shouts of joy and songs, from the Cerainieiis to 
Eleusis, Great Tiinnhers of persons necftmpiitiied this 
procession. On the night helwooii the sixth and seventli 
days, the initiated reinainod at Klousis, and those who 
were neither mitgtai (initiated in the lesser nirsteries) 
nor rpofjf ai wore sent away by a herald, and the last 
mysteries were liegiin. The niustai repeated the oath 
of secrecy which they had sworn at the lesser inysterieM, 
underwent a new punlication, aiul were led by the 
niystagogiies, in the darUness of night, into the lighted 
interior of the eaiietuary, and were allowed to see what 
notin hut the epnptai ever beheld. The later writers 
speak of the rites eiuinected with the oatli an being ot 
an awful and horrible clmnicter. This probably aro^o 
from Ignorance, ns the earlier writers mention noth' ng 
of the kind, ttn the 8 <‘veiith dnv the initiated re- 
turned to Aibens with great uiirtli, and amid great 
raillery and jests Inuii the speetalora, e>;|»ecnilly at 
tho bridge oier the (-'ephiHiis. Tins eiglilb day was 
culled £puinuna, and was a kind oi addition.il, l«u- 
tho.se who, by sonin aeeident, bad eonie too late or 
liadbceu prevented Iroin being initiated on the sixth 
day. On tho nintb dnv, the prineipal eerenionv eon- 
Bisted ill llui lllling of two earthen vessels with water 
or Wine: (heconten'*^ of ouo were then thrown to the 
oast, and those of tho other to the west, while the 
priests who perfovnieil the libation uttered iiivjlieal 
words. J'iiery tree-born Athenian was compMUed to 
ho initiated into tlio Kleiismian inysteries. Slaves, 
prostitutes, and tlnieewhohad forfeited their cili/.en- 
ship, were excluded. Jtiiriiigthn time of i lie celehnitioii 
of tho mysteries, iio one taking part in the ceremonies 
eniild bn iirreHft'd, oitlier for debt or f»ir any olleiiee. 
Tho chief priest was called tho Hierophant, and the 
second dignitary Iho Daduchus, or torehhearer. Tlie 
Kleusiniaii mysteries survived tho independeuce nd’ 
Greece for a long time. Attempts were made under 
tho emperor Valciitiniaii to suppre.ss them, but iin- 
Bucoeasiully : they appear to have coutiuued to the 
time of the older Tlieodosiua. 

Elkvatiox, el-e-vtti'-ghitn (Lat. c, and Zero, T raise), 
in the cereniuiiy of the Ma> 8 , is the raising, first, of the 
host, and then of the enp, to receive the honuigo of the 
people us the body and blood of Jesus (’lirist,— the 
priest himself prev iously performing rho act of adora- 
tion by a deep gemifli*etinn. At the elevation a hell is 
rung for the people to look upon the host, 'flus cere-' 
inony was iutrodiieed into tlio Latin churcliain the 
beginning of tho llith eeutiiry, 

Elkvation, in Arch., tho view or perspective of 
a budding. The term is alio applied in iin'hileeriir.ni 
drawing to the front view of a buildiug or object drawn 
to a scale without regard to perspective. 

Er.vvATOH ef-e-rui'-for (Lat), in Annt., is a term 
applied to \arions muselea of the body, whose action is 
to lift up or elevate the parts to wliieli they arc at- 
tached ; as the eleviitur mnscles of the eye, mouth, 5 :c. 
Xt is also the nnnie given to an in.strnment in .surgery, 
employed for raising depressed portions of the boucsol 
the skull. 

Elf. {Sre Fatrtks ) 

Elf-aukuws, r-ro:re, a name popularly given in 
this country to the Hint arrow-heads that are occasion- 
ally found, and which were at one time used herc-aa 
wonpoNs o* as iliev still are among various 

savage tribes. The popular behof was, that they were 
■hot by elves or fairies ; aivd, as they wore most com- 
iwnly met with after showers oT rain, they received in 
(iennaiiy the name of tluiuderbolta. They wore re- 
garded as a preservative against witchcrua and poison, 
and were heneo freqaently worn about the person. 


Elizabethan Architecture 


They are now commonly to be seen in museaias of 
antiquity. 

Elgix Mahhlub, eV-jin, a collection of pieoM of 
soulptiire, nmdo by Thoinua, earl of Klein, between tho 
years 180 *J and 1812 , when ho lilled too office of am- 
bassador to the Ottoman Forte. The vessel which 
was convoying the marbles to this country was wrecked 
near Cerign : they wore, however, recovered from tha 
sea, and ultimately purchased by the British govern- 
mciit for the sum of £ 35 ,<) 0 <). They are now to be seea 
in tho Britisli Musemn, in what are termed the Elgin 
rooina. The collectioo 0011.11.118 chiefly of slabs and 
fragments from the ruiiiR of the Farthenon, a temple 
sacred to hlinerva, built on the Acropolis of Athens 
during tho time of Fericlea, in the utii century before 
Christ, and adorned with magnificent friezes and groups 
of sculpture, executed under iho direction of Fhidias, 
The sculptures are of three difl'eront kinds : — metopes, 
or reetiiiignlar slabs that covered the spaces between 
the triglypbi of the Doric fnezo of the peristyle on the 
southern side of the buildiug ; parts of the frieze that 
siirnuinded tho exterior of the entire tcniplo, at a 
height (d* do feet from tho ground, forming a continu- 
ous aeries of sculpture about r) 2 (> feet in length and 
4(1 inches iu heigb and portiona of slalues that 
adorned tho pedii' >^, wliicli uro iinrortiiiiately con- 
siderably mutilatci* Ueiiig fur the nio.it part withoiit: 
beads, arms, or feet. The metopes are execiiti'd iu high 
relief, and represent the battles of the Ceiitaurs and 
Lapitlur: tho I'labi are sixlciMi in number, one, how- 
ever, being u cast in plaster from tho original piece, 
which IS now 111 thn Louvro at I'uris. Tho friezo is in 
low relief, and represents the pruco.isioii that took 
place at Athens once in five years, called llio Faim- 
theiuea. Thrie are abi>iit 32 .> feet of this frieze at tlio 
British Museuiii, g.V) feet being portions of the original 
marbles, and the remainder ciinsistuig of plaster casts. 
Of the statnci, the >»est are iho group known as tho 
Kates, the statue of Theseus, the torso of Ibssus, and 
(bo spirited head of one of tlie horses of Night, 'Jliero 
are other reiii.iins of great beauty iu the collection ; 
ariiiiiig which imiy be Mentioned the statue from tho 
inonmiient of Tirnisvllus, the Curvatid from tho Fnn- 
! drosion, and the column from tho Erechtheuiii, with 
sivnie urns and sepulchral inHuripUous.—- Uef. Mngli»h 
O/cfcp.rrfta— Arts and Sciences. 

KListOH, r-Iizh'-nu (Lat. r/wia, from r/it/o, I striko 
off). 111 (irani., i.s the cutting off or suppressing a 
vowel or syllable, yartic’ularly at tho end of a word, for 
the sake of eupliony, or in poetry to suit the ver.ie. 
Elision occiir.s cbicUy in the ancient languages of 
Greece and Home. 

Klixiii, e-/iks'-cr (Lat. cb'.ro, I extract by boiling), is 
:i name given to various medical preparations, con- 
sisting of wine, or spirits of wine, and various aromatic 
and biifer vegetable pubstances. The word has now 
ttlmo'.t gone out of use, and its place i.s supplied by 
rineture. Strictly spenkiiig, however, elixirs ditler 
from tinctures in being thicker and muro cqnique, and 
containing le.is spirit. 

Ei.1ZA1II'T1IAX Arcuitkctukr, the 

style that prevailed in England during tho latter part 
of the Ifdli century and tho early part of the 17 tli, 
and HO c.illcd because it is the charucteristie style of 
buildings erected during the reign, of Eliz.'ibeth. It 
was used only for p:iliicoSk xuiiusioniik mid dwelling- 
houses, being unsuited for ecclesiastical nrebilecturo; 
but, for tho purposes to which it was applied, it xvua 
stately and picturesque as fur as the exterior is con- 
cerned, and iitrorded the means of obtaining a commo- 
dious and comfortable interior. It is somewhat similar 
to the lienuia.siiiico style of nrcliitectnrn in ]''ruijce, nnd 
is sometimes said to consist of a combination of this 
with the Tudor at vie that prevailed in the reigns of 
Hrtiry A'll. and Henry VIIT. The llnest oldcouu- 
iry niansiona and palatial residences in Englf^nd are 
in* this style, and among the best may be mentioned 
those of 'Longleat; Holland House, Kensington; Bur- 
leigh ; Wollatou House, Notts; and Aston House, near 
Birmingham, which . 4 ias lately been purchased and 
converted into a pmseum. The most common form 
of the ground-plan of bouses in this style is that of 
the letter £, and it ie supposed that it was adopted 
as a oonipUmcnt to Queen Elisabeth, as it was the 
initial letter of her name : it is most probable, how- 
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o\i'r, IhAt the iiUin was chosen on necount of the ooii- 
^cTnen(.•e it oiTers for tho peculiar structure of the 
exterior and the interior arrnnKoincnts, and that the 
ooHipliment was an aiter>thoiig1)t. The mam part of the 
mansion is represented hr the Imck of the letter, while 
the wiiij'R St the sides and the porch in the centra are 
denoteit liy tho throe parallel lines projecting ftroni 
it at ri;;ht angles. The material most conmionlj used 
was linck of tt bright red colour; the coins and 
dresmngs of the windows were occasionally of free- 
stiine; the fare of the exterior was also frequently 
orri iinciited by dark bricks disposed so as to forma 
diiuiioiid'partern, in diagonal lines eutling each other 
at right iiiigles. AVhen stone was used, it was generally 
cohered wirh stucco, aiid''the exterior was painted. The 
larger buildings were reared on h solid biiseTnent, ami | 
the entrance was gained liy lliglits of steps leading to 
a terrace with a baluatriille iii fronft. Tho wiiidowa] 
wore S({UHre-hcaded, generiilly broader tluin they iiro 
high, and divided into conipurtmeutB bv niullious and 
transoms. The difiercut lloors were divided on the 
erierii'f by broad atring-coursea running along the en- 
tire front of the building, and elalu*rately oniumented 
With iii-iibeanne Scroll-work, coiiaiHling of enrxed and 
angnlnr bands, and bosses combined in [patterns of end- 
less lanelv. The spaces between the windows were 
uiloriied with pilasters on ped<*ptiils, whi»‘b wore pan- 
elled and oniainented with scriW-work. The pilasters 
were always surniniinted by u continuous entablature, 
ml I he space between the entablature of one set and 
the hio^o ot the one above it isoccu]ne<l by the «rnn- 
iiieiited band or string-course alrcadv mentioned. The 
gables were various m b .nn, Ibe ogee gable beiiigthemost 
common ; the greater jiart of them are itdurncd with 
arabesque scrolls and mouldings. The chirniiey-shiilts 
were lull, and peiienilly circular, octagoTinl, or twilled 
in shape ; BometimeB tlicy were banded with iiilerlacod 
fretwork. Pinnacles, parapets, and balls wero intro- 
duced wherever it was possible to do so. The broad 
mill stately staircase ofpob' lied oak is one ot Ibe most 
sinking features of the interior, the baliisf radios and 
ni.'iviue iijingbts at the angles being rn bly e:ir\ed. 
Tlio ceilings were divuled into com pari men I a by rect- 
angular and curved mouldings. The w alls wciepunelled 
witli wainscot, which had the cH'cct ot rendering the 
rooms dark, and to ii c<*rtuin extent gloomy. The 
chimnev'pieces w’cro elaborately ailorned, and were 
lolly iiiul massive. They aeldoni, if ever, had any shelf 
proieeling over the hearth. To gam a suitable and 
compreliensive idea of the picturesque beauty ol iiiaii- 
fiioiH in this style, botli externallv and mtenmily, we 
have only to turn to some ol the charming drawings of 
Loins llitgbe and the coloured illustrurioua included in 
Knight's (Htl Knghind. 

Elk, or Moorb 1>bkb, Wt (Jsax. c/e 7 i), (. 4 /eeB 
chin), the largest of all tho deer tribe, and I'omnion to 
tho northern parts of both hemispheres. The antlers 
of this HUiniai arc comparatively slmrt, hut hioadly 
dilated, and terminated by a iiunieroiH senes of long 
points. When fully growrn, these organs weigh from 
fifty to sixty pounds. The nioo«e docs not reach its 
full development till its fourteenth year, and then mav 
bo met measuring six or even seven feet at the sboul- 
dors. Its legs are very long; its ueck'thiek and 
short ; its head elongated, and torminated by a broad 
iuii7./.le. The coat of the inooso is composed of long 
bristly hair, of flight ash-colonr, and of a dark rus-ct- 
browu on the snrmcc. In tho winter tho coat of the 
bull moose changes to a glossy black. From bolund 
P the ears down the neck and part of tho back extends a 
mane, harsh and thick, and nearly a foot in length. 
The hair on the belly and inside tho legs is sandy 
colour. Pendent from the spot where the junction of 
the licad and neck ocoors is a baggy pouch oovorod with 
long black hair, and known as tho “ bell.” The food of 
the moose consists daring the summer months of such 
leaves and tender branches as abound in his native j 
forests. In the winter season it Gubsists on tho tops 
of young shoots, polling them into its mouth by its 
prelieusiie upper Up (or mouffle), and biting them off. 
\Vhcn pressed by hunger, however, it will eat any 
green thing it meets, except the foliage of tho spruce- 
tree ; that, according to recent observations, it never 
touches. It readily eats crass, which, unless unless 
very tall, or growing on a bank, it cannot, from its stiff 
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and short neck, crop without straddling awkwardly. 
Its flesh is highly esteemed as an article of iboo, 
especially when smoked or dried bacon-fashion. The 
“moufUo” is the most oboico bit, and is said to lie, 
when boiled, rich and gelatinous, and to resemble the 
renowned green fkt of the turtle. ** As the flesh of tho 
elk IS pnhitable, and the horns and skin extreme^ 
useful, the auiinal is much persecuted by hantors. It 
is a swift and enduring suimal, although its gait is 
clurnsv and awkward in the extreme. The only paeeof 
the oik is a Imig swinging trot ; but its legs are so long 
and its paces so considerable, that its speed is much 
greater than it appears to be. Obataoles that aro 
idinnst impuHsable to u horso are passed over easily by 
the elk, whieli has been knovui to trot uninterruptedly 
over a number of fallon tree-trunks, some of them flvo 
feet in eircuinl'ereiicc. 'When the ground is hard, and 
will bear the weight of so lurgo an aiiiiuu), the hunt«ra 
are led a very long and seToro eliasc before they noma 
up with their prey; but when tho snow lies soft and 
thick on tho ground, tho ci'oiituro soon succumbs to its 
lighter ant agonists, who invest themselves in snow- 
shoi's, and la nd over tho soil snow with a speed that 
apeenily overcomes that of tho poor elk, which sinks 
floundering into the deep snow-drifts at every step, 
and 18 soiin worn out bv ita useless eflorts.” — (Wood's 
Xatiirnl Jlmiori/.) Tho moat snceoHiiriil way of hunt- 
ing tho niooie‘i» liy cftlhng; ” that is, imitating the 
trumpeting noise mude by the female at tho pairing 
seasun, to attract the hull. Romothing like ”qiioh 
r|Uorh '* is the aoimil, iiiid, by means of a tube ofbirch 
bark, the skilful hunter is enabled to simulate it. exactly. 
Shy as tho ga%f‘Uo at other times, the bull mooso swiftly 
obevB tho invitation, unci is thus brought within range 
ofthe rifle 1)1 the hunt or, who is concealed iu tliotbicket. 
— {'IVilJSpoHtvffhtt World.) Tho moose, or elk, if 
taken young, is eapublo of domcsiieaiioD,-aDd may be 
used as Ii beiiHl of clrnuglit or burden. 

Ell, cl (Aiig.-Siix.), a measure of length in various 
eoiiiitries, tisHj principally for cloth, linen, silks, and 
himilar fiibrie.s. Formerly it was much nsetl in Eng- 
land ; hut if IS now almost entirely superseded by tho 
itiqierinl yard. An English ell is Hi inches, or C quar- 
ters ; u 1 ’'leinish ell is 27 inches, or quarters; tho 
French ell is 11 quart ers, and tho Scotch oil Eng- 
lish inches. 

Ellacic Ann, eUlaV-jikt an insolublo acid found as 
a grey crystalline nowiler during tho pre)>iiration of 
gallic aeul from gall-nuts. It also o'ours, curiously 
enough, iii tho iiitcstiual cuneretious culled bozoar* 
stones, found in tho stoinachs of the wild gouts, ante- 
lope-, and deer of Central Asia, M. Itriieoiinoi, who 
made a particular study of the substance in IHIH, gave 
it the niirrie<^if>.V//<7ieaeid, w’ Inch lie foru^d byrovorsiug 
the worii ffullc (Fr., g .»!). 

ELLiJ'sk, cl-lifii' (Wr. an oval curve, on© 

of The cot.ic seel ions. (Sen Covic Bbctions.) Tho 
section of a ^oue formed by a phuio passing through it 
at right angles to Us axis i.s a circle. If the plane cuto 
the cone in ti dirc'tion parallel to its surface, the eotiio 
seetnin f') roniicd i.s a jiarabula ; hut any section 
formed by tho passage of u plane through the cone at 
any angle to its axis between a right angle and the 
angle at which the surfueo of the voiio is inclined to 
the base, is on ellipse. To make this clear, let tho 
figure A 1) V/ represent a cuno (ice Goitk) ; any section 
of till eoTie at right angles to the axis AZ, or parallel 
to the base, as tbe section DFEG, will be seen at 
once to be a circle. Let the piano passing throngh the 
rone in tho section DFEG bo now supposed to re- 
volve about F G, a diameter of the circle D F E ^ as 
about an axis, any section of tho cone, as HFKO* 
made in its revolution from its original position when 
it was at right angles to the axis, until it assumes a> 
position L F N G M, parallel to the surface of the cone, 
IB an cUipso. The section of tho oone formed ^ tho 
last-named position of the plane is a parabola, 'when 
the cutting plane is in a direction parallel to the axi% 
08 O QP or BT 6, tho curve thug formed is an hyper- 
bola. In fig. 2, CFDG, represents a perfect ellipse. 
The points A and B are called its foci, C D its greater 
axis, and F G its lesser axis. C is its centre, and the 
fraction represented by £B as tbe numerator, and £ D 
os the denominator, its ezcontricity. The lines drawn 
from any point in tbe droumferenoe to the foci are 
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t«rmad tii* fooiil diatonon of ilmt point, and tbe tinni 
of tin'se lA llio some for every point in thu circMim* 
ferenco, ainoe the eiirre la 'generated hy the revolution 
01 a point controUod by a cord, equal in length to tbe 


Elyaium 

tioa with it ; tbe piua are at « and y. As the ponoil 
trucee out the curved line, (bo pin At;rinfiVe8 uhjni; 
the groove into tbe position y, while that which uhm at 
y movea to e ; so that, when a fourth of the ellipso has 
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greater ntia CD, and fn-itciioil nt. tho cnd<* to the foei 
AB; thuv, ACfClI-AH + lin.^: KH - AX4 XII, 

Ac. The line drann tlirou^rli citlior of tho foci pantllcl 
to the lesser axis, as II K, is culled the latua rertum of 
the ellipso. 

Ki.Mr.sjH, e.l‘lip'-ah (fJp. nlripnig, an omission), in 
Gram, tunl Uhel., is the omission ol ouo or inorononls 
which may bo easily supplied hy tho iimi^iiintton. It 
is nsod either to express passion or lor tho sako of 
brevity and oonenenoss. 

Ki<lii*tiu Compash, s/-7ip'./U% tho name applied to 
any eontrwauco used for dosi'nlnng iiu ellipso. The 
most common and simple method is to take n string, 
equal in length to the major axis of tho ellipse (res 
SLLirsK), and attach tho ends to two pins, which are 
etuok into tho material on wlnoh the elltp'io is to be 
described, at those points in the insjor axis which re< 
present the iooi of the ellipso. Tho strini* must be 
then extendM ou the piunt of a pencil, ana the curvo 
traced hy the point, the string heiiig kept at full 
stretch, will be an elliiwe. Another plan is to take two 
piecea of wood or metal, which may he lixed ut right 
angles to each other : a deep groove is cut in tho upper 
Burfaco of each, in which two piua travel, which nre 
attaohdl to a beam, with a holu or socket at one end 
of it for the reception of a penoil. Tho pins maybe 
tlxeil at any diHiance from each other on the beani, by 
of oiamping screws, so that ellipses of various 
frenpons^fif noacribed, as large as the length of tho 
lavaeo tribes ^P'^ration may be understood 

ihot by elves flfiure. A B C D aro the 

nonlr met witlf* right angles to each other, BF the 
fermunv thA K*”"* ^ pencil point. Now, in 
tarded iw »T)rer® ^iwe^ter of the eUipw, 

usd were hei^®'^ beam is evaetiy on the tup 

.g along its surface and ia the same direc* 
7i>d 



fviitre to either end, until the enlu'c curvo hus been 
tra'‘t*d out. 

Ki.m. {Sfc Th.MUS.) ** 

Ki.mo’m Fmr, Saint, ei’-worc, a luraiTions appear- 
anew «ir licry meteor fmpienlly secii pluxiug aboiit the 
iiiumIs and nggmg of vessels at sea, duniig dmU stormy 
nights, Tho pUeiiomeiiuii is duo to ulmu'.pliern.' olee- 
Iricitv. 

J*'f.ori'TfOX, ef>o-W‘thHn (Lat. e, and hquor, I 
speak), i‘» delnery, or tlie art of ellectivr spi'aking. 
(AVe Dhi.iVKUY, Uhvioey.) 

Kr.ouK, (Kr. ; TiOt. elorfitm^ Or. eulnifla)^ 

•iiMiotos, iiler.iUv, praise, and ta more partieularl) .ip- 
plu*d to oriitioiis deliv’cred iu honour of a ilcemocd 
jieraoij. When .a member of the French Aiuidemv 
dies, it irt the eiiftloin for his H^eceR^o^ to deliver a 
leinegineal oration, setliiig forth his labours rind 
merits, Tlicse eloges are peneially pii'ili li.ni1]mb- 
lished, and some of thorn form oloqueut and MiUmblc 
coiitnbiitumn to l.tcruture. 

Ki.om;atiov, e./foi-t/cU^-xAuu (from low Tiiit e/mn/o, T 
lengthen). — In tstroii., thih naiucissonuMmiC': applied 

110 liieungnlar dislanee between t)ie sun and miv . tin',* 
heavenly imdy, \iewed from the eartli's siirliieo. It is 
not used to express tho ili.stance between any iwostiirs. 

Klovi ni ST, n-lopc'-mrnt f Uii., trom /twp/'Hj to run), 

111 J.HW, iR where a imirncd woinun of her own we- 
c«*rd leives her hnstuind niid goes to h\e with an adnl- 
teror. Hy llie Statute of Weatminster the Second, if a 
woman voluntarily leaves her husband and lives with 
an adulterer, alie shall lose her dower, unlcBS her hus- 
band bo vohiiitHrily reeonciled to ber. 

Fi.ovtVRNrK. (.See O RATO BY.) 

Flctriatiov, (Lat. tluirlo, I 

ole.anse), ni riiem., a process employed for se|iiir>iting 
substaiiees reduced to powder, when of ddb rent, 
apeeille gravitie.s, by meoiis of water. It ia much 
oinpltvyed iu Si'par.iting metals from (heir ores. Goid- 
wushing IS a rough elutriatioq. 

Elvkh. (5ce Kairirs.) 

KnvBirw, or Ki.vsuw Fiki.ss, e-luh’-e-xm (Gr r.'i«- 
in Myth., a place or island in theinrerimlr^'gionH 
where the sonh of tho virtuous were supposed lo dwell 
after death. There happiness whs perfect, and tho 
}deasure.s innocent and refined. The air was whole- 
Somo, serenn, and feuiperste. The enijilovment of the 
••pints of heroes dilTers according to dift’-rent poets. 
Homer, m the “ Odyssey," describes such a region 
as that mentioned above, while In the " Iliad" Achdlcs 
in riysium is depicted as in a sombre place, eiuving 
the meanest person on earth. Nearly all the liter 
classical poets describe Elysiiim as a plaoo of hght and 
happiness, some adding continual fenstmg and rcrclrv, 
others in warlike sports, and others in taming h^irsA# 
and hunting. The j^sitionof tbe Elysian fields diilera 
also according to various poets. By some it ia said to 
bo in ERid-oir, others ia the sun, others in the nmou. 
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and nthera in the centre of the earth, near Tartertis: aeTentjdaya ; after which the rtaceni came awajc, and 
the {(enontl belief wm that they lay in one of the iaiea nothing remained but the akin and bones. H'ho third 
of the ocean, called the fortunate lalanda, now called inethmi, used onlr ft>r the lower cluBaea, was performed 
the Oainiry lalande. hy waahins the Inidy with myrrh and laylu|r it in euU 

Elzkvih f niTioiTB, The Elzerira were a for seventy days. l\ll elnesM araouft the Eftyptiann 

family of celebrated printers and publishers at Am* were rmbalnied, even the malefactors ; ood wa read 
■teriliim, Leyden, the Habile, and Utreulit, who in Scripture that t ho bodv of the patriarch Jacob wa** 
flourished imistly in the early hair of the 17th century, treotou in this way. 1'lia aiiecess of thie art, as 
andwhof^aio to the world many bpuutilul editions of practised hy the inuiientKu'yptiaua, ie attested by the 
the heat authors of siitiqiiity. Tiio Klsevir editions numerous mutiiiiiiea that ere to |>e keen in the present 
have been loof; and deservedly eafecmed for the clear* day tu all the ffreat niuseimis of Kiiropo. (6’sr Mum* 
ness. dehoHcy. And perfeut equality of the characters, M\\) Various other naliona of antiquity adoplfd 
for their flo'>-e position together bn a solid and very certain means for the presarvatum of the human body, 
white paper, and tlie execllaiioe of the press-work. The Persians employed was, the Assyrians honey \ 
TliPir Vir;;ii, Terence, end (rrcek New TcstnniHiit, are the Jews omlislmcd boinu of their kings with apicca, 
iTRiirdcd as their masterpieces. The Klsciirs pub* i with which the body of our Lord was also anointed; 
lislicd Hcicral ciitiilognea of their editions, and a list of I and Alexander the 'Great was enibalmcd with wax and 
them !■< go I'll liv Mr. llorno in his " Introduction to | honey. The only neopls, linwcver, who adopted an 
the Siu.iy of ItihliM^raphv ; " but the host HCi'oiint of | clHhurute process like the ancient Kayptians are the 
ti'iiMi IS (<• he fduiiil Ml ihc fifth viiluiiin of Jlrunet's ; (iiianuhet, or ancient inhabitants of the Canary Tslee. 
** du Libr.iire/’ pp. 7hU- H'i7. {The Kgvptmns also embalmed the ibis and other 

i'iiTiVirioM, efa-iL*Nfii'*«Ai«a ( liiit. eniaiifire, to enia - 1 aucred animals, 
nuti', issue, or How out), iii the luicisiit systems of phi- ' KunANKMaNT, em-h'tinV>mrnt ^ a term used in engi- 
los.jpliV, 1 1 apidiotl to thill doei ri lie which regards all ! iiernnii, both civil and mdilaryt lu the former Hia 
i-reMi'ii tliiii'>s as eiiruut ions from the Supreme Hcing. | applied to a mound of earth broad at the base and 
Inthisitciv there whs no spontaneous crfatum ; hut ■ narrow at the top, thrown up to forin a roadway or 
nil tt'iii;!S i-sii('«l neeesssnly out of the Hivine fiilne.ss. | canal at a level ahoie that of the ground, or to pro» 
This ilotM l ino came from thelCiisi, and excrteil a power- led ground that lies low trom being inundated hy the 
fill lolluenci' on the systems of uueieiit (1 recce, par- sea or any river. In Mil., it is generally applied to 
tu'uhirlv the Pythagorcitn. Traces of it arc also to be the mnss of earth thrown up against the revstnieoti ^ 
touiiil in the HiikIoo nivtlirdogy of tim prcHenl dav. In a rampart or any seurped work, or which is ’raised in 
theology, the dortrine Ilf enittiiatimi has been eniployeii j the form of a bunk to furnish any earthwork for 
to cx[)la)ii the rclal lonoiiip among the persons of tho , defensive purposes. It should he tlio especial enro of 
'Iriiiiti. the Son and llolv (iiiost being regarded as ' the engineer to aeo that Ins embunkinenta are oon- 
ctTluAci or eniaiiuticiiN from the Father. j atrueled on ground which slfordsalirm and nnyieldiug 

J^M vNneiTioiv. (‘Vre Sr.AVURY.) { Imsis, or, if tho ground below bo loose and coraprea- 

ICwvNi'ii'X’TioK, lloMAN Cathulio. {See UouAW ; siblc, a proper foundation must be secured by driving 
Catiiomg llwANorvATios.) l)d«*s, or bv making pits in tho soft ground, which 

li.MaALMiKO,rM*/M)a'*iny (rromFr.emAaro»rr),iatlieinuiat he tilled with stones and other materials that 
art ol preserving the body alter death, from deeuy, by j d<) not readily yield to pressure. A gnml. foundation 
mentis of tiroiniiticH, aiitisepties, or desieeatiun. The | secures Ibo work from displacomeiit by vortical com- 
crnliiiliuiug of th»' dead was praetisctl by thu ancient i prossioii, and cure must ho taken to avoid latoral dis- 
Kg' I Inins from the earlicHt limei, mikI'Wh'I u'ciueieted j pl.neeincnt by cutting deep treni lies at the foot of the 
wifi; roligioiia belief, for they held that the houI, I ahipea to carry otfaiiy excess of moisture. 'J’lio slope 
after •■(iinpletiiigitHeyelnotsopiir.iteexiHleneardHeicralj of the cmbnnkinerit must, also bo regulated by tne 
ttiouh'iiir' veiir<<,ns'Hiii retiimed t«) the body, and if toimd | imtiirc of the soil used in its construction, to prevent 
• 'Cil or wa-icd, it transinignitod The inierilioii ; m.is-es of e.irtli trom slipping i.wny from tho aides, 
of art was MSenhed to Amihi'*, the son of Osirn, lahieh will lui|i])r>n, pnrtuularly after a heavy fall ol 
who lirst perf<»rmod this oHu (» lo Iim fntlicr; and lienee j nun whn h hus eontmued for Rome time, if tho Hides 
;i ' »u ecHsed per^'Mii'i were Hiippo’»*'d l<* ho emh, dined | ho too sleep. For chalk, grnirel, ruhhtc, and loamy 
iiPer t lie model of o-un.s. IfcrMilotus iiiid Oiodonis j aoil, tho I'hsc of tho alopc shoiild ho to the lieight as 
hav - le|t tiM ai’i oiiiiH ol |>ic proeeris ofeiuhitlnimg in j II to 1 ; for Blind find ordinary clfiy eoih il alinuld bn 
their tune; bill the*o‘ ilifler in t-cicral respeets from • hr 2 to 1 , and for marl and greosy soils us munh as 
ilic jippeariinee of the imirniiiic*. of the jiresenf. day ..'J to 1. The natiA’o of cmbunkmonls best suited to 
The h.Mlv WHS lirst didivcrcd to the iiiiderfuUcrA, reaiit wnter, and the method of eonstruoting them, 
ciiiled tivthe Cireeks parmthmffr or “ Hunlf-inriHor»,’' will bo found idHewhere, as well as tho formatioh of 
a lo'v !*nd jxdliited el:i-s nf pep-orjs, who reiiidcd in the ihooe coriRirncterl for tho sulea of canals. (See CAVkh, 
eeri'r'lerieu or anhurlfs. A senh-Mirst marked with a S«v Di’Fittcfs, Ktvhb DveBNona.) Kmbankmerits 
rc'd pen on the l‘dt -.i.lc he'ow the nhs a line, along for roiuin ami railroads arc formed by dupusiling the 
who h the pir.iRehistea made a deep iiieisiou wnh a material uhtnined from exenvations and cuttings in 
rn.h' knife of stiuie or flint, on which h« was inline- HiieeesHive layers: nll'^wuncn should always ho made 
di.'itclv purjio'd witli atones and iinprec-itions by the for compression and settlement, part iculiirly in works 
by-it aid‘T“, as if he had committed some heuioua that, are rapidly countrueted. by raising the top of tho 
oirtMice. The tnrie*s«/es, or preparer, then proceeded bank ohove ll’io level ut which it will ho when the 
to remove *lie entraili and Inng-, wiih the exception materials of which it is composed have settled together 
of the heiirt and liiiliieys. The hraini were drawn out inlo a anhd imiHs. In forming a bridge or drain, over 
tlirmigli thn iifwtnH hy a crooketl iron instrument, which an endmnkment ih to he eonstrueteii, the ma- 
Tlie criTriiils were washed with wiiio of palina and sonry aliouUl ho strong, and the outer nnrfaoe of th« 
perfumed, ;.nd the cavities wero then fllled up with walls and top of tho oreli covered with ooucretfl to 
myrrh, eaosin, and other aromatic drugs. The flank prevent the water from filtering through and destroy* 
in’e>M<)n was then sewed up, and the body steeped in iiig the mr»rtnr. Hydraulic lime should ba used in 
natron for thirty days, after wlueh it was wrapped in building them. The principal embankmenfs in Kng- 
linen bnndageq, Hnointed with gums. The body being land are tliose in the Fen countries in Cambridgealiira 
thus prejiared, wsa put in a wooden erillbi, and fdacea and Lincolnshire, and those constructed to carry parts 
in an upright poution eifher in a smuilchre nr in one of many lines of rail, soma of wfaioh are ot great 
of their own apartments, for many of them kept tUeir magnitude. 

dead at home, csteerning it a great comfort to have Kxdaroo, em^har^-go ffln.), is im order or proKi- 
the bodies of their relatives beside them; and some- bition imposed by the publto autborHies of a country 
times they were produced at festive entertainments, on vessels to prevent their leaving its ports. Ember- 
This was the most expensive mode of embalming, and goes are usiiallv resorted to only in time of war, and 
was adopted only by the wealtliiest classes, costing a are of various kinds. On the breaking out of a war, 
talent of silver (or about SSrW). Another and cheaper it ia usual for a goversinent to lay an embargo on Ml 
mode, costing only 20 mins faboiit £*32), was effbeted vessels of the enemy within resell, in order that they 
without any incision, by injecting Ibe viscera with may be declared prises ; when it is necessary to conceal 
oil of cedar, and then etoepmg the body in natron for any important movement from the enemy, aa embargo 
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Embas^ 

may ho Isn'd upon all AuasrN, uatire and foreign, that 
may hf* tlie tijimih of convoying iiiformaiioii ; nnd an 
r’nil'.iivro may hIho I»o laid by povennnont upon Bbipa 
I)(*l mgnig to iti in order to employ them in 

f'l'* per\i(*o of <lie mnrdry, 

em'-fi.iH-ne (Fr. ambaaande)^ n term applied 
' I rjrnerHl lunimugo to a diplomatic imnnioD. fn a 
restricted RctiMe, however, nil enihiiHsy ii a 
I'liiHion presided over by an ambaKHiidor, nnd is nis- 
t.nguisbed from un ordinary lecntinii or mi''Mion wbieli 
i-i intrusted to an envoy or otYier aubonlirmto ntitbo. 
r;ty. The tnio diflerenco botw’oen on ainbiissador and 
;ui envoy is timl tlie former ropreHenU tbo person lil 
ills sovereign, nnd in tbiit enpneity is able to demand 
a private audience of the monarch to whom he is 
aeerediti'd. \a envoy, on the contrary, is ofdiged to 
make bis iiropoMid to tbo minister of foreign iiHairs. 
livery nninus'uuli ir is pnnided with a resnience, nii<l 
envoys and suliordinuto miniaterfl recei\ft an nlUmance 
for house-renl. Tliere aro now tlvo omlmssieB, pro- 
j.i'vly MO eiitled ; mniiely, those nt Vans, St. IMereburg, 
Const antinople, Vienna, and ilcrliu. (AVe Aaiiliksa- 
noit, liNVov.) 

linnATTLKo, rtu hi'i'-fhlt in Her., oiio of the eight 
crooked or enr\ed lines uted, in addition to the stnugld 
lino, in dividing one iisrt of the Held from another, or 
Tir th« outline ot nu'. |inneipal ordinary. When tine 
outline, or line of di\ i-tn u, is in tlio form of tbo hattle- 
mentH of atower, it is s,iiul lobe embutthsl. French 
hernldn use the term cn urllr, {Si c Crknkl ) 

ICMnP.lt-nAVM, ciii'Jicr, are certain d.iys of the year 
set apart b> t lie t’liun-h lor prayer and fasting, (lie 
weeks In which tliey oecnrheing termed iimber-weeks 
The derivation id’ the (<>nn ih doubtful. Aeisirding to 
some, it is tleruisl tr«Mn (he (ireek heuicnu, days; 
aoeording to others. Iroiii the Saxon ymhreti, a einde 
or revolution. Tin* liinher-d/iys iiro the Wediieiduv, 
Friday, and Sntuid'iv niter tho Hrsl Sunday m I.ent, 
after the feast of I’eillivost, after tho J tth of Septem- 
ber, and after the 1 till of l)eei'Tnb<ir. They woie lii.*.! 
appointed to be obsefied bv l*opo Oiihxliis in the dr,! 
century, for unplonng I lie hlcbaiiig of (lod on (he fnnl'. 
of the oiirtli, and also lor tho grace of the lioly tlhost 
iipi'n the ministers oidsiiiicil at theMO tnnm. The 
Siitniiivs iinnicdiafelv iolloning tlieso Mcasoria are 
still appointed hi the canons of the Church of linglniid 
1 )!■ tho ordiniilion ol pne.sts and deacons. 

liiiiiUZ/LiMJ r NT, i'm-hcz''zl-mcnf (Nor. <>mhrasifcr,io 
lilch), the fraudulent niipropnatien by clerks, ser- 
\ants, OP other-*, of money or goods intrusted to their 
4M"e, or reeeiied by them ou aoc.uiut ot their em- 
J'hiyerB. This is nut au olVeneo at eommou Imv. mid 
I'cnee olleiiders were KuHered to csca]ie. inilil it mis 
niado a felonv by :hi t ieo. Tl 1. c. b.i. 1{> 7 A 8 lieo. 1\ . 

I U!», omhe/rlemcnt h declared to bo hireenv, and 
pumshiible with transportation or unpniionnieut. lly 
the Oritiiiniil Justice Act (II & l.'i ^'ict. e. liH)) it 
IS farther niado competent to tconvict fop eiub,v (de- 
ment perBoiis indicted tor hircciiT, and mee im-', 
I'lTson.s cniiil'iied in the piildic benice embeji/’.img 
money or \ a In able BecnritieB nro deonied guilty ot 
felonv^ nnd liable to p uial Bonitiide or imprisonment. 
For enibezxhng, sle-ibiig, or destroving lier nicjesty’s 
milittiry Htores to tho \:ilno of twenty BhilUngs, the 
■- iTeiuler is liable to penal soriitiido or wnpnsonment ; 
under twenty sbiUings, tofiiio, eorporal pumshnient, »»r 
imprisonment, liy tho Fruuduleut Trustees Act (JO A 
21 Viet e. t)4>), provision is mndo for the piinishraeiit 
of fraudulent iniMnppropriiitions by bankers, brokers, 
factors nnd oilier ngents, of nioueys or projierty in- 
truBted to tliem. 

KMiai'M, ctn'-hleni ((Jr. cmblemnj from en, into, and 
A to east), in the primary Beusn of the word, ii 

meatiM n piece of moMme, or any work in which hits of 
one kind of maten.d are insertVd or let into another; 
but, in oiir accepuitum 'd' ihe term, it is applied to any- 
thing which, by u->s,vii\tion of ideas, appears to be a 
visilde and suitable vcprcsentnlum of sonio abBtract 
ounlirvjop it Ims n similar meaning to that of the word 
ileviee, ( Wr DKyicu ) Thus tho lamb is th.* emblem 
if mei‘k-ne-9, humility, ond docility; the hou, of oui- 
lagc and magnanimity : the dog, of lldolity; and the 
fox, of cral't and cunning. The eagle ia the emblem of 
imucrial power, na it is reputed to lie the kins of birds 
ana often styled the royal Inrd . Other lUings have been 


Embrocation 


taken as emblems of persons, hh they nro nss,o/*iiited 
vi ith them by historical recollect ions ; Oiiih ( he grniirc-n 
IS tho emblem of St. Lawrence, ns the in‘.tnin-. ut of 
his Til arty rd oni ; the wheel, that of St. (’’nthenne. f-r a 
sinidar reoBon. An an gel bcnnng a pen is the em- 
blem of St. Matthew; a lion, ilnit of St. Mark; a bull, 
*»f St. Luke; and nn eagle, of St. Jolm. Flowers nro 
fiii)MioSed tobeemblemaiie ol vnriims ipiiditics, and arc, 
111 consequence, soinelimeM used in the Kii'-t asu uicuua 
of ennimuiiieHtion. 

Katdossi.ng, cm-hoa'-Kiiiff (Fr, ewAo-wer, from fiu^nc, a 
.stud), tho art of obtaining paflerrH of imv kind, or in- 
serijUioiis, ill relief, onclf>tb, leather. Jell, metal, paste- 
board, or paper. It is etiecled )jy aubjeeluig the mate- 
rial oil which it is desired to raise any jiatlcvn to very 
great Dren.sure, which nuiv' be apptn-d lei iically by the 
Hliurpblow of a die, or by a evlimlcr Fur embossing 
cresta, nddresRes, &c.. on p'lper iiml eii\i*li)pr*s, h Minall 
at ampin g-Tnaehi lie is lined, ami the dc\ ice desired is cut 
in intaglio on the die. Tlie paper i- placed on a piece 
of soil nielitl stampe*] bv the die, and therefore luixing 
(he deuce in relief, uml the iniprc-siiin n ohtiiiued hy 
presiiing the die foreihly on it by means of a lever. 
I'or enibriSHing wnidleii goods, tho cxliiiders which nro 
iisedinuHt have the pattcni e on them in intaglio, but 
tor velvetH, and emlio'.sing per of iinv M/e, the pat- 
tern*! must be III relief. ' • following is the proeosa 
ioloptcd when evlmdcrs are Msed. The eneravrd eyli.i- 
iler, <ir embossing-roller, nnd iiiioiher ol the Miinio 
•hiiineter, railed the lii‘d-rolli‘r, iirrtset elohely together, 
and the mutennl is passed lictwecii them. The l»ed- 
rollcv is made of paper (ncr <’ M.rviu uiMi), and 
e«»vered with lelt, to prevent it irom reeinvmg nml 
retaining uii? unpreHMon from (he #‘!iiho*'*.iiig.r(iller. 
The eylmdcr on winch the puitirn is ent is niado 
hollow', to receive heated irons, oi to be heated by 
Btoiiiii. T«eatlier mav be cnibosseil bv pr/t'i'Uire, or by 
l•«■‘m^e^ing it supple by moistiipe, uml then liishionmgit 
iii(<> the desired hlmpe on a mould ciil for the piirpci-o. 
OriiHimMitM tor picture-IVnines and the inti nor di*cor;i. 
turn of H piirtni cut *>, which cIomcIv rcsenihlo carveul osk, 
may l>e made in tins manner. The cloth which la lived 
(or binding books is nnbossed bv p-ivK(|!,r thp maten.ii 
between two steel rollers engiuvcd witli the reqiiiied 
pattern, wliieh nre henjed t*y g;is l Us from pipes inisa- 
iiig through the centre of the rollers, which lire liollow. 
When thi*re is nnv pccnlinr device on the rover of 
a tiook boumj in cloth, and there is ni>ii>h gdiliiig iiltout 
it, the cloth IS lirsl glued lo the imllboiinl i overs, and 
subp'i fed to gnuit ]»re»sur«' froni the ihe engraveil for 
Mie purpose, ofier it 1ms been hud ou nil irou plate, 
vvhieh IS h'-ftted from benenlh bv gas. 

Fmiiha‘’Uiik, rm-brat'-zhiir (Fr.), in Areh. this term 
IS applied to the reetnngular iiidenlaliona of a hat- 
llem.Mit, or the splayed c)])ening for ii door or window. 

LvuiKAMUiiF, III Mil., the opening made in the parapet 
of a nimjiiirt to allow ii cannon to be tired through it. 
Till* neck or opeiiiiig of an enibra.siiro should be as 
small IIS possible m front, or nt the exterior face of the 
prinipet, to protect the urtdlcrymen who nro working 
the guns from the sharpshooters of the enemy. Tho 
breadth of tho opening vanes from about 2 feet for 
IS-pounders to 3 feet 3 inches for tlJM-pouiulers and 
L’lneaster guns. That part of tho parapet which tills 
up ihe oiTihriiaiirc lielovv tho opening, ana protects tho 
gun-carriage, (ho muzrle of the gun appearing ahovo 
It , is called the geiiouillcro. Tho lop of the gcuouillcre 
torms (ho Hill of the embrasure, and geiiorrilly slopes 
oiitwaril.s. The distance betvvoen the sill and the crest 
of the panspet i;}ioiild be about 1 feet, while tlio height 
of the genoinllcre varies from 2\ feet for guns on solid 
.standing carriage.^ to 3^ feet fur guns on travelling 
carnages. Tlie cheeks splay outwards from tho neck 
towards the roar or inner face of tho parapet, and nro 
inchued to the central line of lire or capital of the 
orahrasuro at an angle of eight or ten degreus. In field- 
works, embrasures aro revetted with timber and fas- 
eines or gabions, and aro protected from tb« flame 
from the muzzle of tho gun by a covering of raw hides. 
Mantlets or shutters aro ofl'en used to mask embra- 
sures, and protect tho men at the guns from riflemen. 
They aro withdrawn suddenly when tho gun is to be 
diMcnarged, and closed after the fire is given. 

EMiiaocATioir, em-bro‘kai'-$kun (Qr. emhroeht, ■ 
moiatcuiug), a term originaUy applied to those ester* 
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Embroidery 

nal applicittioiis uned I'ui* sufiftiinir or c1mHipatin|{ 
s^Tellmcs. Tlw? «.ird has, JKiwfvcr, extcridetl hpyond 
its primary ami is to oleiiginuun and 

spirituous oouiptiuiuiM wlmdi iiu iti* ihr* surlace of the 
skni to nicroasi'il urtum, luui jinulufi* a!l the eilccls of 
count r irntaiiti), or wlii<‘h, l)v their tunucnco on the 
extreniilii’S of the ner'e *, nH-i^t in retioi\iu|' fipusixi ; 
thus acting; as antispa^iiioi.u-M. 

Evshoidiiky, ein-hroifl'-ft'-ti (Fr. brtulfrte), a term 
applied to the art orurn’kint; ornamental ti(;ure9 unoti 
luhri4-s of unv Kind with u iieedli* hikI thread. The 
art of cmbroiderv is one uf the oidcHt, and has aUriiys 
hi'Pii ofo of the nu'Ht iniportiinl dumeslic oiTupatiomt 
amont; oriental hhIjoiis. It a\ as t true used anions the 
llchrovia diin!i;j (he tune of Mones ; iiiul the nonien 
ot iMilnii w«Ti* liLiiiiius l\)r their einlirnidery hetore 
tho •iiej'o of I'r.iv. In nltei -j the women of 
Orcoee were e«•i^■I•nlted for ilieir jirollcieney iii the 
uaiTM? art ; and some ot their product ions are Bind to 
have eijuaLled, if not huri'iis-ed, many of the tlneet 
]>aiiitiii(;H (lu-ii existiiii;. 'J’lie iiihabiiaiits of IVni, 
when diseoveicd l»y the Sn.iiii ird, , wtne luund to have 
ill their possov^ioii ehdionile einliroitlcries of gold iind 
sil\er <*ii featliei-.. wlm li tliey iiiuiuifaetiireil with ^'reiit 
Hkill. Tho eci icsi.t^tinil iiipesirv, curtains, prioNts’ 
vebtmenta, A,e., m the runldle ii^'es, were all endiroi- 
iliTcdwith till* lie. Mile; mnl pereens, e<jrridor liniiit;s, 
A;o , were the (huh handiworU ot some of the nohlcHt 
imiicR, as.sn«le(i hv their liiiiid-in.iideiis. Jn the proaenl 
illiv, all einlirifiderv may he diMded mto two elasHCS,— 
eiijliiii)der> oiihtutVstiml on musliu. Tiic first idusH 
iiiclinles all oriiaiiientiil iiecdlc-woi K* upon at tides of 
furuPiire, hiiiMilavds, i Iniroh \estmeiits, &e. ; the 
seeoiul IS einph.yed usi.iiliy upon articles of feimilo 
iippiire!, budi aa cups, eolhiis, \c. Stull' eiuhroi*lerv 
ia jierformed hy means of a loom, and ia executed 
with siher, hiltr, eoKon, and woollen threads. 

Muslin emhroiilei') is ^eneiMlly iieeornphslied bv iiaml, 
the fabrie worked up.-n liein*' btivtelnnl on a frame. 
This kind ot work luis beiMi lerr iasliioiudile of late 
years; but HUlinu:;h at In oiilv lordo'd upon as an 
rle(;aut iieeoiiiplislinieiit ]inie(i‘>ed by ladies, il now 
forma nn arlieK* of I'onsidi rabie (lallio, and {{ixca eni> 
ploymcnl to a larKo iiuinber <.f ptU'sons. Jit’rftu-voof- 
icork is a sort ot embroidery whieli bus been tii 
for many years iiiiion^' Judies. 'J lie labrie worked 
upon ia Renerallv «( ret (.'lied upon a frame, and the 
design to bo eniiironier<*d IS (Iriiwn ii])oii it, or some 
other contrnati(‘(‘ employed b) tlio worker. An 
en;:raviTig, in whuli lines are drawn eorre-iiondiiij: 
w'lth the threads of the fabric, is cenerally used 
Tho iiarno IS denied from the tact that a urintaeller 
named Witlich, m Herliii, up to ISI't, Hold the best 

I iatterns for ties Umil of w'orlr. Machine embroidery 
las given a (rivaf iinpetes to the art, and about eight 
years ago a machine wus mienled by M. lleilmann, of 
MulhauRen, bv wdueh tme person could guide HO to 1I0 

needles, all working at the smim inne. This maelune 

was exhibited III the Freneh Indiistrial Kxhibition ot 
1S54. and was aiierwurds patented ju Kngland. All 
the I'highah rights were iiflerwiini- purchased by Mr. 
If. Ilouldsworih, tlie eminent .«ilK manufacturer of 
Miincheatcr, who greatly iinproverj the niachiiic. 

Emiiuvo, em'-lirt'-o i(lr eMbrnoUf from embrno, I 
bud forth), ia the nidinieutnry Btnte of any orgnnired 
body. Ill IMn-'iol. it is applied to the ficius tw uiero 
beftire the fifth month ot jiregnam-y, from ita growth 
reaembliiig tho hudd'iig oi a plant, lienee we have 
tmbryolony, a description of the embryo ; embryotomy^ 
or the e\traetioii of (he embrio piecemeal m dislivcrV. 

EaijiUYo, in Bot., the rudimeDtury plant exinting in 
the seed. Tlie presniu*« of a trim embryo is the 
essential clmracti'nsne of the seed of flowering plants ; 
for a pporr, as tie* reproductive body of a flowerless 
plant is called. Ims no tni-‘ embryo, the rudiinentHry 
\»hint being only deveio^.ed from it after its sepanition 
from the parent . Three parts, rorrexpondiug to the root, 
stem, ana leawHof tlie perfect plant, are distinguished 
I'l the embryo, and are t'-nripd, respectively, the radt- 
I le, the plumult, ainl the roftfhtlowt. These parts may 
bo rewilly recogiuz* 1 in many seedaf eepeoially when 
tho procMS of gemiimilHOTi is a little sdysr.ced. Plants 
iihich have seeds with two co\v)edons are said to be 
dieotyledonoun^VLVuX those which have seeds that com- 
monfy possess but one coti led'Ui are said to be mono- 
7*10 


C'l'vWoi/ou*. Tho aporea of flowerlcHs plants having 
no true eiiibryos, rah lia\e no eotyledo(l^ ; hetico siu-h 
pl.ints an* raid to be acofyledonutti. When athumrn is 
pre*.ejjt in a seed, tho tizo of I lie embryo is in inverse 
proportion to it : thus in grasses tlioio is a larger de- 
posit of albumen, but a very siiiaJl embryo ; while in 
I he nettle tho embryo in largo ami (he albumen amull. 
When the embryo is pxtenml to the albumen and in 
eoii(m*( witli tho integuments, ns in grasses, it is 
de'i ribed na rjr^midZ ; w hen it ia Hiirronndod by the 
nllMimcnon all sides, except at its rndn'ulur extremity, 
iiH Ml tho pans}’, it is said to be tiifi total. 

FMKttAM<, rm'-rr-Ald (Fr. r'liM’noo/c), in Min., one 
of tin* ]neeious atones, t'f a rnOi deexj green 
Cdliiiir, oeeiirnng ni hexi'gonul jiriHins in granite, 
gueiso, nud miea roeKr. 1 he liiiesi emeralds, liow- 
eier, lire found in dolomite m (iruimdu. Tho duke 
of Devniisliiro [i(>r>M‘.Si:efl nil emerald from this lo- 
cality mcH.siiring two ineh<*R in length by one in 
diameter. I''iiie pju'cimeiiR also occur in Peru, and 
Ulterior OIK'S III Till I ana, India, luid Hiboriii. Mome 
s|*ecimenH fr«»m t,be latli’r country measiire 4) inches 
111 broiidth and Pi m length ; but they are. worlhleRs na 
g»*ms, being full of stria*, and not iniuspurenl. Chetiii- 
(‘allv, the emerald eomosts of (('> i-ilieii, 1 1. Hhiniinn, ];) 
gitieinu, 2‘Afi lime, and !Po0 oxide of eliromnim. It la 
disiuiguished from berj 1 by its moro loirmint colour, 
being coloured with oxidu of iron iiudcad ofoMdeof 
ehroiimim. 

Kmkrai.ii, Outintal, in Miiu, a green variety of 
aapphiie (iSVe SAprjiittii.) 

Fmi<.kmon, e-mer'-tthuu (bat. e, froiii, and Mirr//ri*r, 
to jihiiigi'), in Astroii., the lenn applied to the ve- 
iippenraiiee of a lieaxeiily bod\ from licliiml aiiollier, 
alter the former has luam bidden Irom \jew by llio 
pii*'«sige of the latter across its disc, as.ifi an eelifise. 

Kmi ry, <*m'-e*rc (from Cape Kineri, in ibo iilaiid of 
N:ivo9), in Min., ft variety of eorunduin, ennslstiiig 
iiMiiilvof iduminii, coniliiiit'd with a small (jmiutity of 
silieji, peroxide (tf iron, and a lirtb* water. Dr. Jaiiv- 
reiiet* ,<niith Htiites that those iHnehea eonlaitiing 
least water are, rofrrin parthith, the hardest. Kmery 
• aeiirs in Spam, Asm Minor, in the (ir(>eK lahinda, uuil 
III the Inland whence it tuKcs its mime. Ground to 
powder <*f difl'erent degrees of flneneHH, it m imieli 
n«ed III Him arts us a polishing powder, it is mostly 
emploied attaelied fej cloth or paper. 

Kill ne.s, (Gr, rweiW.-', a ferni applied to 

those tiieditune.s which infhieni‘e lie* '.tomiich in a pe- 
enlijir iiiHiiner, so iis to invert its uetuui and produce 
voimfing. Ihis efieet is caused not by (ho quantify of 
the imilter introduced, but by the nature of tho cmetio 
ilHclf, Kinetics are urlminrstered m many eiisea of 
illness. They are Jsefiil whi>ii it is found necessary to 
relieie flio stomach of sonio hurtful or indigestible 
mdiMtiuice. Lives that liavii been endangered either 
by poixoun or excess of food ha'e fre((uuntly been 
saved bv means of emeties. In eases of fever, emetics 
IIP' U‘'ea : it is siippoaed that, the copious secretion 
whieb they produce from the glands of the atomacli 
and iiiP'simes baa a direct eiirnlive action. In all 
eases of fever, emetics should bn adiniuihtered ftt as 
i-arly a sfage of the di.seu.so as jio'-sibh*. They inva- 
riably render the (liseusc milder, uml uiay be ndvan- 
tiigeoiHly repeated even at a more advanced stage, as 
liny induce i-Ieep and a moiHt atate of the skin. They 
are spe(.ittlly ollicadoua in epid«*iiiie, typhus, common 
lever, and eminthematoua fevers, especially tneailes, 
scarlet lever, and smull-pox. According to iho opinion 
of J>r. James Clark and Dr. Carswell, emetics arc able 
to dislodge tubercular matter from the lungs in the 
earlier slngcH of consumption. Kinetics, liowerer, 
should niwiiys be given with great caution, since, in 
cares of depresrtioii of the system, their ad ion is to 
produce nausea, by which the vital power is always 
ditiiinished. The emetics generally ubcd consist of 
preparations of antimony, xinc, and copper. Kquills, 
lobelia, ipecaetianha, and other Htibstrinees, are also 
eniplowd. Mustard and water diluted is one of the 
mibiest and most generally nsed eriieiics. Emetics 
should never be administered to a juitienl who is dis- 
po*.ed to npoplexv, or a tendency of Wood to the head, 
or where the patient is liable to hemorrliago from aiy 
organ, or is snbjeet to hertn.i. Duiug pregnancy, 
also, emetics muBt be uvuided. 
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Emigration 


Emotion 


Emiaratiov, em»*»grai>^i^hun (Lat. t, and mtigrarti 
to r(*ii)t)va to uiiotikor nluce to dwell iu), is the innve* 
iiiunt of one or a uuntlior of oernoue out of one filac^ 
or uiiuntry with a \iew to tneir eettliuff in aaother, 
into which they are enid to tMiiUKrale (Lat. and 
mhjrare). As oonimuuly need in the preaeut dayi how- 
cvi>r. the term hue a more limited aeiiaet fieing ap- 
plied to the lea^inft of an old and Uiickly-neoplod 
I'ountry to settle in one but aparaoly inhnhited. The 
einiifration lielda at present are the llntish pus- 
Hoasions and the Unitod 8talea of North Aiiierioa, 
AiiHtrnlia, New Zealand, and South Africa. ]ii IHUO 
tlio total nimiherof eniif^raiita from this country whh 
127,000; of whom l(«,(hij were from Kiigland, 0,872 
from Hcotlaiid, and 21,500 from JreUin); 0,780 were 
for the North Amerioaii coloiiitfa,87,(K]0 for the United 
Htiites, 2t,202 for Australia and New Zealitud, and 

0, M81 for oilier places. The total number of etni- 
Kranra from the Uniled ICiiiudoiii, from J8l5 to 1H«M) 
iiicliHivc, waa 6,01(i,4K{7. The subject of eitii|;ratioii 
huM ;;i\cn I'ise to vurioiia important <]ueHtions among 
jioliiical enonomiats. It was long a prcviilent tiutioii 
lliiit l•llligrliliou, IIS teiidiug to wciikon a nation, ought 
to he diHCiiiirttged ; but soiinder views on this subject 
now prevail, and the goveriiiiieut has ailoptcd various 
measures for the encouraging of this movement, lu 
IMIJI a ttovemmeiu. cotumiShion on cinii.r(ilioii was 
formed, by which oUleerawere H]<pointcd both at homo 
iiiid in the Niirth- American cnlomes to wulch over the 
inleresLH of emigrants, and to furnish tJuMii with ne- 
coBsary inforniulioii. In iHtO coiiiniit^Hioners were ap* 
jioiiited under the royal sigii-inaiina] to act as a laiiil 
and emigration houid. This hoind f.irms a Biibiw- 
diuatc duparlmoiit of the Colonial olllee. It reguialcfi 
the sale of thu waste lauds of the crown throiigli«>iit 
the colonies, and iipplieH tlie proceeds of hucIi sale-i 
towards the removal thilhcr of cmigraiita from lids 
country. It is the duty of the ooniinissloiiers to sec 
that the provisionH of the I'asscngcis Acts (15 & 1« 
Viet. c. 4'1, and 18 Ht ]'J Vict, c. lilt) are ohserved, 
ivhieh they do hy ineuiifi of agents, cstulilisheil at the 
several oiilportN, who examine into the scaworthincMS 
and fitment of emigrant ie-,«*cla, the amoimt of pro- 
visions and water on hoard, the nundmr of paesengers, 
their healthy nondilion, and the vurioim other iiiaticrs 
required by the act. Tlieae iigcn(<) iiirther procure 
and give gratuitously inform at ion as to the Bailing ofl 
sliHiB and the iiieaiia ot ucconiinodatiou lor eiiiignuits, 
and whenever applied to for that purpose they ace 
that nil agreements between ahipowners, agents, or 
iiiiwters, and intending euiigranta, are duly poi formetl. 
I'huigratioii is one of the modes of relief provided bv 
the f'oor fjiiw Ainciiduieut Act, 4 & 5 A\ ill. J V. c. 7(1, 
whioh empowers owners and ruiepavcrs to raise 
money on seciirity of the rales for the jmrposes of 
eniigration. Free (Miiigratioii can rarely or never Iwi 
detriineiitid to a country, and there are many cases in 
which it is highly expedient to aid and encourage it. 
“The lain extraordinary omigratiou from Ireland 
(18Ui-51),'' says MeOulloeh, “ has done more ])erhaps 
to improve its condition than nnylhing else that could 
have uappened In euusc»|ueiice o! the dimiiintiiMi 
that has heeii cneeted in the popuhitiou, oinplovment 
IS mure easily obtained, and the rate of wages has 
increased; a considerable progress Iinb been innde in 
iiiany purls of thocoiiulry in the coiiNolidatiou of sniali 
patidies of land into something like farms of a reason. 
ni*lc »iz« and Buscoplihlu of a belter system of cultiva- 
tion; iho towns and workhouses have been in pan, 
at, iciist, relieved of their pauper population; snd 
ugitnti'Ui, crime, and outrage me h»BS prevalent. Nor 

1. v there anvrrusoii to fear that either m In-laiidor 
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many, Belgium, llolland, Switzerland, and Piedmontk 
Very few of the ^miyr^s had been able to save any 
property, and the greater projiortion were ooiiee- 
queutly soon in a dreadful state of destituliou. The 
princes themselres formed a court at Coblciie, with a 
government, ministers, and a court of jusficia Com- 
munications were kept up with the foreign courts, and 
thus the feelings of the rovululiimary party in France 
were more and morn einhiliered against them. At lust 
H hmly of emiijrM, under the oominaiid of the prince 
drt Coiulc, lolluvved the Pru.isiau army into Champagne. 
The rcpulihcau govcinmcnt immediately put the 
atrongest laws in force against the imuji'h. Any per- 
son found assisting or li vouring them in aiiv way was 
condemned to death, and the lands of all nuigng were 
eoiiHscatod. Although many of them hadrefiiHcd to fight 
against their country, ilO.iJOO {lersoiis were put upon 
the list, and condemned to perpetual exile from the 
Boil of France. 'I'lie lust attempt made by the enut/rea 
to penetrato into France by force ot urnis was in 1786, 
at Qitibfroti. The attempt whs a Iniluro, and the 
force belonging to the prince do Coude was broken up 
after the pr'iice of ijiincvillo, and smiglit a relnge m 
iluHsia. Under the Dir lory, many of the omigria 
tried to return lo Fran and in 18(U Napoleon 1, 
granted them a general n > iWty. By the largest pro- 
portion this WHS hailed wif.>i delight, and they returned 
to their native land. Many, however, did not return 
until alter the re'vltiratiDii of Louis XV 111. Those 
who lisd remained loviil received many lioiunirs from 
the king, but were unable to regum their estates or 
their privileges, on nccoiint of the chnvLer of 1814. In 
1825, those tVno/ivswho had loat their landed estates 
received a cotupensntion of traiics yearly, 

on the Capital of l,^H>t),i>(H>,(M)0 francs. Tins grant was, 
however, repealed during the July revolution. — Kef. 
JItaioire dea Jiutuji'Ca Fruit^uia^ by Anloiuo de Saint 
tJervais, 

Emir, em'-eer ( Arab.), a title bevtowed in the Knst 
upon all the i*ciilor <4iippoaed deacciid.tiiliii ot Maiioiiiet, 
and his daughter Fatima. The term is also applied to 
nil Jiidepeioleiit ehieriains, not only m the EhhI, but in 
ilienoitiiol Africa, in 'I'urkcy, the prerogativeR of 
the eiiiirs are uniiiiportniit, the prinuipul being tlunr 
excliisivo light to wear tiirbiiiiB ot a grccu uolunr, 
which was a lavourite of tlie I’pophet. Those who are 
eiim’s troin the ruother's side are held tn higher 
cstimution thau those from the lather's. All the 
Turkish etniis are jdaced under the superintendence 
of I ho Knnr-lleshir. The leaders, in ease of war, 
during early iMaiioiiinicdaii historr, were called rmira. 

! and the word has been used in coiinoolion with s<*verai 
uilicini. The califs stvlo themsidves ** Eiiiir-ul-Miuue- 
nin," prince ol the Faiiliful ; Ri the prcsenl time, in 
Turkey, the title is iipplicd to the rulers of provinces. 
The mailer i»f tlie horse to the sultan is oslled Tmir- 
Achor ; the standard-bearer, ICiuir-Alem ; and the sur- 
veyor of markets, Fmir-IlHEuar. 

EMOLLinaTS, c-Mid'-i/enls ([.at. mollia^ soft), a term 
employed to denote those suhslaiices which arc used 
exlernally, in medicine, for the purpose of gottoning 
the part of the body to which they are applied. They 
.aro mostly used lu the form ot‘ poultices, fomenta- 
tions, Ac. 

Fuotjojt, e^mo'-ahuH (Lat. s, and nioreo, I move), in 
Mv'iitnl riiil., is a term Irequently us»d us synouy- 
nioiiB with feeling, but which is strictly a state of 
feeling awakened through the medium ul the intellect, 
and manifesting its existence and character by some 
sensible elFect upon the body. An emotion differs 
from a sensation in not springing direutiy from an 
uit'eetion of tho body, and from a cognitiuii, bv its 
bymg pleasurable or iiainful. According, to Lord 
Kaiues, an emotion difl'ers from a puasiou in this, that 
it puRses away without exciting any desire, whereas 
a passion is aeeoiii panted by desire. Emotions, re*' 
garded in themselves, uan scarcely bo called •|irmga of 
action. They tend ratlier to quiescence and contem- 
plation, fixing the attention on the olijects or occur- 
rences which have excited them. But they combiiio 
with springB of action, and give them a character and 
a colouring. The physical changes that uuifonnly 
aocompivny the mental ^passions and emotions shop- 
clearly the intimate connection that exista between the 
inward states of couMuousneu and iho phyaica or 
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oorport'al or^nism. Tliit is in some nirasure 
ouuiited for tVom tho nntursl tendency of plensiire to 
oiiute un increased flu«r of the blood and xital ouergies 
to purlivular ]»arls, and of pmiu to cause a depression 
or MenL'i>uiu|r of the Tual tuiicLions. Why suiue 
special niuMclee should be aflected dilTereuily ironi 
otbe-rs,— why, for insfauce, iini'er should draw down 
tho eyebrows and compress the li|>s, is a question that 
has not yet been satisiactoriiy solved. 

Khpkuuk, em'-pe-rur (Lat. iw/irrif/or), the supreme 
monarch of a uatiou ; a title, the dignity of which is 
considered to ho superior to that ot a kiiii;. Ori(;ina< 
tintf with iho Homans, and si^mfyinix iiicrely the iiuii* 
vidua) who had tho imperium or'riuiiif^ power, it ura- 
dually bcffun to mean the puasesaor of tlie 8ovor<‘i(;iity 
of the Koiuan world. From tho Koiiiaiia, tho title 
passed to Charlemaitno, and when thu Curlo\inc>ati 
fainilvdied out lu the German branch, the title befaiiie 
elertive. At prcsoiit, there iiro three emperitra in 
Kuropo,~tlia emperor of the Freneh, au elected | 
nioiiHi'ch : the emperor of Itusaia j and the emperor j 
of Austria. I 

Hui'iiMOR Moth (Saiurnm Taconia minor), one of 
tho must hoauiiful of the Bntiah f.pet'ieH ot moths. 
Tho cspaiise of its witifrs is ahuiit three inches. Tho 
ooliiiir IB a );re\ish browu, liniged with purple; the 
bat k part of tho'wines has a baud of pale brown and 
purple, the last baud heitiK imitdi waved. In the eeu- 
trn of each wiiiK is a lai'KO spot consist in|; of a black 
pupil with a yellow or prey ins, partly surrounded by 
;i hi>ht blue crescent. The larva is ol a c recti colour, 
with a black bund on each 8e(;tmMit, orniunented with 
link tubercles, bearing a w'horl of six liuirs, dtxergiiig 
ike a star. The eocuoil of the emperor luoth is very 
curiously constructed, tho extremity not being closetf, 
but terminal ed by a converging circle of sliiV hairs, 
w'liioh enables the insect Ui make ils escape, but 
entirely preicnts the entrtfico of all intruderR. This 
iiioih IS of the same family us the silkworm moth 
{Lombycidtr)t and the largeNl Kurupenn suecies is the 
jicticock moth (Suiurnia pacoma nmfor), wuiuli attains 
a width of dve inches between the wings. 

RurfKTRsrK.K, (Gr. cw, upon; petrof, 

a rock), in Hot., Uie (Jrovrberry iiiiii., u sinall iiut. ord. ^ 
of dicutyieduiiuiis plants in t1ie aub'clnss Monuchla- 
wjfdeiB, They arc small heathdike evergreen shrubs, 
mostly natives of northern Europe nnd ^'orlU America. 
'J'heir leaves and fruit are generally rlightly acid. 
The berries of J-'mpefrun luyram, the crow burry, are 
eaten in the very cold paris of i'^urope, and are also 
employed in Greenland to pn'psre a tenneuted liquor. 
Ill Portugal the berries of Coreina are also used lu the 
prepiiratiou of a beiorage which is said to have a me* 
aieiiial value in febrile com plain is. 

EjrrHASis, (Gr. ru, inid phemi, I speak), 

in prunuueiutioii, is e mode of denoting one or more 
words in a Henteuee by a stronger and fuller Hound of 
voice, iu order to draw attention to them, or to hIiow 
how they allcct the rest of the aenUmce. hometinics 
the enipliatic words must bo distiiigui&hod by a par> 
ticular tone of voice, as weU m by a stronger aoeeiit. 
On tho right manugenient of eiuphubta depends the 
life of pronunciation. With no enipiiasit, speech wiU 
be lieuvy and lifeless, and the meaning olteii am- 
biguouH ; and if the emphasis he iiiis{ilacrd, the 
ineiniing may be entirely pt*r\erted. There arc two 
kinds of emphasis,— the simple and the c.oniplex ; the 
former seriiog merely to point out the plum nieaiimg 
of a nentence, the latter to mark some all'oetioii or 
euiotioii of the nmid, or to mve a meaning to words 
wliich they' do not usually bear, lu writing, an em- 
phatic word IS coininoiily underlined, and iu print it is 
usual to put it in italics. 

Eumrk, em'-pire (Lat. iHiperiam), a term originally 
applied to that terrUoryor extent «d land governed by 
an emperor. The first empire was that oi the ancient 
}iofnan8, and it was divided into two great portions, — 
the empire of the Kaat, or the Lower Empire, and the 
empire of the West. The empire ot the East was 
greatly subdivided, according to the reigning dynasty. 
The empire of the West became theiGerman, or ILoly 
Eomen empire, in llie ninth oeulury. At the pre- 
sent time the word empire is used to express any 
large extent of dominiou. Thus, in ordiuaiy lan^piage, 
il 18 oustomary to apeak of the empire of Ilindoi* 
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tan and the empire of Persia. The dominioiia oftoa 
queen of JSiiglaiid are univaraally called the BritMi 
empire. Those eouiitrics iu Europe which are empires 
gOTeriu«d by emperors are France, Austria, and lliMsla. 

Kan RIO, em-pir^-ik (Or. ewpstriFw, from empHria, 
exiierience), is properly one whose kuDWledge is 
liiiinded on experience or observation. A oertain sect 
of Greek physiuiaus took this naiue to denote their 
niotle of treatment, as distinguished from that of the 
Mi'thodiBts and Dogmatists. Thc^v died out,^ and are 

1 ireser\e<ionly iu the works of their adversaries ; and 
lenec the term hits long been synonymous with a 
c-harlatati or quack doctor, or more geiierallv an 
Ignorant pretender in scieuce. lu ]>hilosophioaI lau* 
giiiigc, the term empirical iiieans simply which be* 
to, or is the product of, experienoe or obser- 
vutum, as distinguished from what is the result of 
rcHwiiiing or iurcrcnce. 

I‘:mi'ouil'M, em-por'~9‘Hm (Gr. emporiou^ troding- 
plucc), tho term applieil to roeeptaclss in whioh whole* 
sale mol chants ■t4>w their goods in seaport and other 
towns. The word is origiiiidLy derived from the Greek 
word empiiroa, which signiUcd in the time of Uoaier 
«>no who saileil iu a ship belonging to another. It 
afterwards was applied to a Wbolesale merohant, and 
in Inter years gained its present signification. 
Euvyhkah, em‘pi’r«'-an (Gr. HtiipNrM, from #», and 

f mr, llrt*), a term applied by poets and otbers to the 
lightest heaven, where the pure olenient of fire is sup- 
pused to ciist. Milton frequeutly makes use of tua 
word in 1‘aradise Lost as in the following lines 

“'Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure empyrean, where ho sits, 

High Uiroiicd, above all height, bent dusm his eye.** 

Emu, (Dramaitig JVoris Ifol/iandiai. or JDro* 

monte uter ). — This binl is widely dilTusea over the 
southern part ot Australia, and is closely allied to tho 
cassowary. W hen fully grown, it measures seven foot 
in length. The plumage is, for the most part, a mixture 
ot grey and brown, paler below than anore ; head co- 
vered with featherK, which, together with those about 
the neck, arc ol n hairy texture. 'I'ho long feathers 
observabin in the wingR of the oassowary are wautiug 
in the emu; but uisleud of them it has real winga, 
(hough of so small a sixc os to bo useless for flight. 
The i<‘gs are short and stout ; there are three toes to 
each fool, aud these ore funiisheU with nearly equal 
claws. It IB very swiit, and when uUaeked kicks, hr 
does tho ostrich, but not forw nrds, an does the lattiM* 
bird, but more as a oow' kicks, sideways or backwards. 
The nest of the emu is made liy scooping aallalloir 
hole in the ground Vi sumo scrubby spot ; conoerning 
the rormatioii of the nest, however, there are various 
opiiiioiH. Ils eggs are dark green, and the tiumhcr 
bud varies from seven to thirteen. 1>r. lioAuettra* 
niaiks there is always an odd nuuiber, Some neats 
having b<en discovered witli nine, others with elavwli, 
and ciihrrs, aguiii. with thirleco. In size toe emu*# 
eggs nearly equal those of the ostrich. They sen 
monogamous, and the mules, as in ilie case of th# 
she's, ))erfoi'm the duller, of incubation. The eggs aiW 
eacorly sought alter by the natives as an artiols of 
food, us is nlto the bird itself for the Hake of its fleshi 
wlc'di, pnrtinilurly thutnhouMhe hind quarters, is said 
to be of good fiuioiir. The emu would seem to bavw 
been iiukDowii in Europe until (Tie lUib century, whwn 
the Dutch, on their reiuru Ironi one of th«r earlisst 
voyages to India, brought one trom the islMid of Tara, 
For tt cotiBiderable time this bird was exhibited for 
iiioiiey at Amsterdam, and finhlly it came into tlie 
bauds of the c'liiperor of Germany. In the year 1071 
au emu was sent by the governor Jr Udadagascar to thw 
king of Frauen, whn h was kept alive for four years 
in a inenagei-ie at Versailles. A peculiarity in tha 
anatomy of the emu should be noticed. “ U is the 
largest bird afier the ostrich, from which it diflBnrs 
Bulllciniitly iu its anatomy, for it has short iotestlfiei 
and small emca, wrants the iutemiediate stomach be- 
tween the crop and the eitxard, and its cloaca does 
not in proportion exoced that of other birda.*’^ 
Caviar. 

Kravbl, ea-dm'-el (Fr. imaU), in Manuf., a term 
given to an opaque glass, which owes its ojiscity to 
the presence of binozide of tin. Mixed with vurioos 
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niutnllic nxiHcs and fuand, it may bo obtained ot' dil* 
fewrit ciilouM. The onurriol for watch-fueea is made 
from iirHtftiic instead of tin. A coarsn enamel mudo 
of white glana free from lend, borax, and soda, is ex- 
timaivnly used for coating tlio iiiaidea of eulinarv 
veseals. The process at first waa unHUeoesarul, owiui; 
fn iho liability of the glaxe to split off under the in* 
fliienee of sudden heat; but great iniprovonieiits have 
lately been made, and enuinelled culinary utensils arc 
now cheap and oommon. 

E.VAMHL or Tkktii. (See Tukth.) ' 

Encimvmknt. (See Caui>.) 

Ekcavstic Vaintikcj, en-kam*‘fik fOr. egleansHkef 
from S 7 I, in or into, iiiul kQto 1 burn), a ni<>ihod of 
painting that was praelised to a great oxtent uinong 
the urieimitH, from the tiinu of Aioziinder the (rrent 
until tlio 71 li or 8th century, from which lime the art 
gnidimlly declined until ttio Itth century, when it 
seems to liave bet'ii abandoned, and a practical know- 
ledge of etfeetiiig it entirely IfM. Aceordiiig to the 
historian l*liny, there were three methods of per- 
forming the proeess ; the first and 8ee<ind seem, how- 
ever, to be almost., if not i*ul indy, identical; tho first 
being the method of producing largo pictiiros, and the 
second, of producing desigris in miriialurc. In the 
first kind, the colour that was intended for the ground 
of thn picture, after having been mixed with wax in a 
vebicle, was smeared over the surfHOo of the wall or 
panel on which the painting was to be nnide, and 
curafully fhittened. Tlio design, whether il was a iigure 
or an aralieHouo border or seroll-work, was traced 
on this groiiml with a Hharp-puiiiled iiistniinent, and 
tlip ground e.trefnllv remnw'd, leii\iug the figure in n 
sort. orsliHllow uilagUo. The wall beiicittli wtii ntlowed 
to alujwr through, or the hollow was filled wtlli wav 
colouring mailer of another tint ; utter which the whole 
Was bhuided together with a liot iron, a proec-s which 
removed all trueea of the pmutiou of ttie dillerent 
colours, and imparted n brilli.'iiit gloss to tho funs that 
ware used. The second nn'tlnul, in which the w*>rk 
was executed on iv<irr, must have been siiinlitrlv ilonc, 
emlfliowax colour which liml been spread oier the 
ivory removed by (ho grsiing-(o»'l, to allow tho surface 
of the iiory to (nruish tlie design, or tho design was' 
eiit mil on the ivory in intaglio, and tho hollows (hus | 
obtiiined were filled with coloured wax. In the third 
kind, in which tho colours wore bud on with a brush, 
the colouring matter was mixed with wax diSNctlved in 
turiHMitino or somo ossential oil. Tlio colours were 
laid on in a liipiid stale, and (rom Uic use of (he brush 
an enVet of light and hliadiiw was uhtnined which it 
was iinpoHsible to prodneo in the other mclhods above 
described. 'When the piotiivc was conipU'ted, the 
tints were blended together with n heated iron as 
before. About 17fi(>, tho lost art was recovered, imd 
tho pruetic<i of il rovivod, by M. Baeholior and Count 
Cuylus in Franco. Both produced pictures in this 
style, and an account of thoiiicthod used was published. 
T(. was warmly taken up throughout the south of 
Kiirope for some years, when it again fell into disuse. 
Il was revived again at Muiiioh in tho reign of King 
Louis of Bavaria, and the interiors of many apartments 
ill his pulueo, and varivus public buildings erected 
under Ins auspices, were executed in it. Since this 
time, many lino works in this brilliant stylo of painting 
have been produced; but it is fur better suited for 
docorulive work tlian for portraits, figures, or land- 
aeapos. — Biff. Kostlake's Slaferuitii Jor a Jlmiory itf 
Baiiifhiff in Or.' ; Montabert’s Trail S Cumplet d« la 
vol. viii. 

Entalstio Tii.ra, small oarthoowaro tiles ii-sed for 
paving tho passages in the nave and aisles of churches, 
and also the chunei'l. They are also used for paving 
entraneo-httlls and the vestibules of houses. They 
are for tho most part in two eoloure, red and vellow 
being moat commonly used, and they are so ’culled 
bi»eausfl they have a light aralnxsqne pattern figured 
on them on a dark ground, or vice vereii, in imitation 
of the earlv oneoustie psiuting ot tho aneicuta. 

Emcisintk, o«(/7)-«aymy)r (Fr.), in Mil., the name 
given to tho inner and continuous line of defence 
works round any place : thus tho line of bastioua and 
iniorveiiiiig curtains weluaing tho polygomil space' 
which forms the interior of any citadel is termed the 
•Beeinte, 
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ExcKPUAXiAKTOs, cv-sef-Sl-ar*-to$ (Gr. enkephaloe, 
that which is in tho head; artos, bread), in Bot , » 
gen. of the iiat. ord. CycudavecBt composed of eb'gMufc 
jiuliii-iiko trees and shrubs, mostly natives of Si >0111 
Africa and Australia. From the stems of various 
species It kfiid of sago, called Caflre bread, is obtained. 

KNCirAirTuiiMT. (See Magic.) 

Kkckl'h I'ovhTt eny'-kre^ a comet of periodic roenr- 
rcnce, to which tho attention of astronomers was llrst 
especially directed when it was discovered by M. Pons 
lit Marseilles, Xovemlioratb 181B. The similarity of its 
elements to those of comets which had been observed 
ill 17H(t, I?!!."*, mid ISt).', led M. Knck4 to calculate its 
orbit, and he fnimd the period of its revolution at that 
tune to lie jii<it about 1,211 days. The comet, re- 
i appeared in 1S22, and on comparing its elements, and 
j the tune of revolution, with those of tho comets ot the 
yeiirs above meiifioiied, it was found that they were 
|I>rily sneee.ssuo apparitions of the same comet, and 
I that it regularly Hp]ieureil at its perihelion at intervals 
of rather more than 1,211 days. It was also found 
that its period of revoiiition was gradually growing 
shorter, at the rate of nearly three iiours per rovoJu- 
tiiHi, which eansed M. Eiicki^ to imagine that, it was 
oceasioned by some v'm slight resisting medium 
spreading throughout tl>> >>iole of our solar Hystem. 
It was named after M. J a kd, instead of M. Pons, its 
dmeoverer in IsH, on account of tho success of tho 
former in ^determining its orbit and period of revolu- 
lioii. Jinn predicting its reappearance in lS2r», which 
hiiopt-ned at the time he had named for it. 

Kxcorr, (Fr.), litcrallv, ‘again,’ ‘onco 

more,’ an exprcs'.imi uonimonly used in nlaees of 
puldie amusement l»y tho audieuees to cvi'Pi'is llunr 
wish for a repetition of a particular part of ;he por- 
fonnmiee ; us a song, Jte. 

ICncuinitk, cn'-krnt’ilv (Gr. eii, and kritmn, iililv), 
in (fi'ol , liny fossil eriiioMi, or lily-like eelimodi'rm. 
iSce ('RT.NOinLA and Fi;itiiror>EitUATi.) T)ie eiirri- 
iiite««, winch form a most iiuportaiit class of Ion'-iIs, arc 
elrirueterized bx then* long inany-joiiited stalks, siir- 
rnounled by (lower-shu]>ed hodie.s, which were fiiniislied 
with iiunieVons ilngcr-like rays, capable of closing and 
expanding. Their mternar oalcaroous skeletons nr 
seiitleretl joints and Iragineiits arc so abundant in 
some earboiiiferoii.s limestones as to compose tli© 
greater p« rtifni of the ruiiss; hciiee the term c^ierinnl 
or t'lu'vintftd hmeatone. The nnnuler joints c‘f tho 
fingers and rays are usually termed entrochi^ or wheel- 
stones, and the limestones in which they Hboimd, 
eufrovhal liinretone. The stalk of the encrinitc was 
perforated by a canal, which kept the whole in vital 
action, and the separated joints have conseipiently 
Homo resemblanee to beads, — n resemblance winch has 
<ilitained for them the common names of *'St. Cuth- 
bert's bends,” whcel-stonea," and '* pulley-stories. 

It is usual to apply the term fneririt^es to the genera 
having rounded ana smooth stems; those having ]ien- 
t agonal and ornamented stems being termed Petdaeru 
Hites; those having pear-shaped recei>tiieles, ApwerU 
nites ; and those with receptacles forming more or less 
perfect cups, Cyathocri nitre. Geologically, the eiieri- 
niies range from (he Hiliirian up to the present epoch. 
They occur most abundantly in paltcozoie and me->osoio 
strata, rarely in cainoxoic, and arc now only repre- 
sented by the enmutuln or feather-star, and the all but 
extinct ptmtaermiis of tho West Tadics. Like the 
corals, their function seems to have been, to a great 
extent, the secretion of lime from the ocean, —whole 
strata of limestone, silurian and carboniferous, being 
almost entirely made up of their remains. 

Kkcvclup;ci>ia, or CrcLOP^EorA, en-sUleh-pe^-de-h 
(Gr. pcic/eiu PH XthHc, instruction 111 a circle), m pro- 
perly a work jprofessing to give instruction in the 
who\o circle of human knowledge. The two terms 
are used synonymously; but the former is regarded 
as the more correct, as denoting "im a circle where- 
as tho latter may mean, a circle.” The use of 
the w'ord, however, in ita present aignificHtion, is 
entirely modern. With the ancients, eticyclopaHlia 
was applied to the wliolo circle of learning, a know- 
ledge of which was necessary to constitute a hlierul 
edncaiion. It comprisel^ grammar, music, geometry, 
astronomy, and gymiiastica. Various works of the 
ancients attempted to embrace the entire circle of 
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kuowled^; but they exhibit no plnn» and are only Cyclopedia," 10 vole. Svo, 1833-30, in four ditiaiona, 
confused accuinulutions of the then known arts and ot Arts and Soiences ; Hiopvnphy; Literature. Hiatory^ 
Bciencrs. It docs nor, bow ever, appear that the (leotiniphy, Law, and I'olitics; and Natural History, 
ancients ever applied the term eucyclopH>dia to any Tu I.^IH was tio{;itn the '* Kneyclopiediw Metropo* 
work of that kind. So far as is l^nowu, the uunie Ittana, or I nivcrsiil Dictionary of Knowledge," on an 
appears to have been first used lu this neuse Viy Alfo- orirtiml idnn, comprising the twofold adxantages of a 
rubiiis, a learned Arab who flourisheil in the inth philoKot.hiOHl aiul nri nlpbnbetieid arrniigcincnt. The 
century, and whoae work, remarkable for its learning plan la l>y 8anincl Taylor Coleridge, and ia explained 
and cnmplctencHS, is preserved in in the library in bis arlielo ** Method" pn'llxcd to tlio work. Tho 
of the Eseurial at Madrid. The nidcfatigiiltlo Doniiin- lUMtlcr is arrangi'd in four divisions :~-l. tho Pure 
can Vincent of Deauxais, who flouiiHlied about the .‘‘'fiences ; 2 the Mixed uiid Applied Sciences; 3. tho 
iniddlo of tho 13th century, gathered tocethor with lliogrn]>hienI and llialoricnl articles ; and 4. the Mia- 
xvondcrful diligence (ho whole knowledge of lib eelluneoiis niul Lexicogi-Hjihiciil urliolea. The work 
flint) ill three works: “ Spi'enlnni llialoniile," “ftpccii- was eompleted in ]Sli>, and exiended fu25 vols. ito; 
liiui Naturnle," uiul "Speculum Dtictrinnle,” to which aiiti since that tune most of the larger urtiele.a have 
was soon afterwards tiddetl, by au unknown hand, been reprinted in a siutill cabinet form. The plan of 
*' Speculum Morale." But these, and sinuluy subse- this work has heeu found to be too philosojihieal for 
quent works of (he iniddle-ugc perital, whieli appeared practical purposes. The " Ktlmbnrgli Kneyclopwdia," 
under the title ol "Summu," or " Speouluiu,” niaiiifcat edited by Dr. (now Sir Diuul) Brewster, wascom- 
throughout a total want of a philoso]ihii' spirit. Several nietieed m 1810 nml (liu'-Iifd in bS'.M), in 18 vols. Tho 
works bearing the name of Cyelopiediii, or Eneyelo- " Benny t'velopieilia” of the Society for the DifliiBioil 
pu'dia, appeared in the lUlh century ; as Hingclbere'a of IbsWiil Knowledge was begun in 1.s33 and com- 
Tyclopa'dia " (Basel, bill), and I’aul Scalieh's pleted in Is W, in 28 vols. Tin ee volumes of supplo- 
Encyelonajdia, sou Dilr.a Di-seiphnarum tutu Siiern- ments were snliscqiienllv added. This work when it 
rum turn iTofanariinr' (Basel, irij'.i). la the begtiinihg appeared whs remarkiiido for the talent displayed in 
of tho 17ih ceiitiirv, appeared a work of no Bitiail it.s priuliu tion, and for it.s elieapiiCKS. Tho articles 
merit, — Matthew Murlnn's " Idea mothodieu) et were all eompiled Iroin oviginnl sources, and the total 
brexis Enevel'ipnMb.e, Rive. Adunibnitio I’nnersitiitis " expense for literary labour alone is said to have 
(Herborii, lUOC) ; but the most noted and valuable of amounted to .tlo.OiMt, The "Katiomil Cvelopirdia," 
the early eneyclopu'dias was that of John Henrr m 12 xols 8ro, was an abridgement, of the 

Alatediiis, a professor at \\ eissembmirg, in Trans\l. "Benny Cyelopiediu." Perhaps the most objection* 
Tania, which aptiearod in 2 vols. folio, Itilto, a smaller able feidurc in the " Penny Cyclopedia" xvas tho too 
work having appeared ten years before. It eoiiBi.stH of niueli sjiace allotted to natural hiHtory subjects for u 
thirty-five books, the first i'our being an explanation of x\uik ot general reference. This has been remedied 
the rest; then follow six books on philology; tenon iu the " Kngliah CjelopuHl'a" of Mr. Charles Knight, 
speculative, and four on practical philosophy ; three on n work based upon the ‘‘Penny Cyclopa'iha," but 
theology, iurisprudonce, and niedieine; three outlie dixided into four distinct parts, any one of xvhich may 
mechanical arts ; and live on history, chronology, and he piirehused Bopurately : — 1. Arts and Keienees, iu 8 
miscellaneous topics. At Basel, in 1877, in 2 voN. folio, xols.; 2. Natural Ihslor}', in ‘I xoIb. ; 3. Biography, 
appeared the "Lexicon VnixerHule" ot llofininnn, in 8 x’ols., and (leogrnpliy in 1 vols. This publication 
followed by a supplement <d* (he same extent in ItiNi, was begun in lBo.3 and coinnleled in 1881, and it may 
the two being incorporated iu four vols. folio, 18!is. well lie mid to be "a really great and trii.stworiliy 
Tho dictionary form which was iiitrodnetd by Hotl- work of reforenci'." Tho Messrs. Chambers, of F!dm- 
inatin's xxork is that whioli has sinee been generally burgh, are at pre.sent bringing out an encyelopauliu 
adopted ill oncyelopicdiaB. It donl)tle«H suggested the based ujioii the lust edition ol theOeriinm"Coiiver* 
llr»t English work of this kind,— the " Le.vie<jnTeehni* Hntioiis-Levikon," to extend to about seven volumes 
eiini, or UniverHsl Dictionary <if the Arts and Seienees," H\o, of wlueli about one half is already published, 
by Dr. J. llarris, 2 vols. folio (liondon, 17»i«*ld)* Based iiiifui an earlier edition of the same work la tlio 
Riippleiiientary volume was atterwurds added. It eii- ** Km*>clopie(ha Anieiieaiiu,*’ a popular dielioiiary of 
.joyed great popiihinty till the apjiearuneo of Ephraim the arts, HelenceB, Ifteratiire, hisbiy, politics, and 
Chain bora’s Cyclona'diu, in 2 xols. folio, in 1728 This biography, &c , edited by F. Lieber, in Id vols. Bvo, 
presented a marked nnprovenient upon its predo- PhdMdelpbia, lH2!»-3.3, with a mipplomuntary volume 
ceBsnrs, and by im elaborate Hystem of eroBs refer- m IHH. Tho " I'opuhir Encyelopiedia," 7 vols. flvo, 
cuces, it was atteiMjiied to Donnect the various articles Glasgow, IHll, is little more than a reprint of iliiii 
together, so as to fmni part.s of various whiile.s. " N« work. The "New •.fiiencau Cyelopjcdia,’’ edited by 
one," says the author, "seems to have perceived that Ge«irgo Kiplev and Clmrle.s A. Dana, in 8vo, is in 
a dictionary is in aouio measure capable of tlie advnn- cour.- ) o' publication. Dr. Larduer's eyclopicdia does 
tages of u continued discourse : and therefore wc sec not properly belong to this class of works, being a 
nolliiiig like a whole in what has in this sort been colleetioii of indepcTideiil works eoimectcd together 
done." It was long popular, and a seventh edition, in by Tiothing but tho title. Lastly, among English 
4 vols. folio, appeared in 177 h.m"i. Various other works workH of (his class, we would alliule to the prcfient,— 
of this kind were piiblisliHd before tho end of this "Beeton's Dielionary of UtiiverBid TnlorniHlion," » 
century, but the only one demanding particular notice work which, w'hile niit attempting, like sonic of tho 
is the " Encyelopncdia Hnlaiinicii,” the first edition erf others, to give Icariied at <1 elaborulc treatises ou the 
which was published in 3 xols. Uo, Edinburgh, 1771. difi'erent Hubjeefa, amiH e.<:pcciully at beingiiceiirate and 
The fourth edition of this work uppeared'in 1810, m practieaKy iibc.'ul, a book lor ••xery day and exerybf/dy, 
20 vols , and the flfth and sixth, which were mere rc- and withal at such a price ns to n'lider it acecH.Hihle to 
prints, were folhiwed by a supplement in Q vols., in all elasses of pcrHoiu'. It is dixided into two parts of 
1824. The s<‘veTilb edition, in 21 xols,, was published one vohimo each, the one for history and geography, 
in 1830-12: and the eighth and last in lSc2-80. Dr. already publiithed, the other for art, Bcienec, and 
Abraham Tices, who edited tho last edition of literature, m course of publication. In Germany the 
Chambers's Cyclopedia on tho basis of that work, largest and most coniprclienbive of the immediate 
produced bis " Cyclopiedia, or New Universal Die- suceessoni of JIoflmAiin’s work was ZedlcFs "I’ni- 
tionarv of Arts and Sciences," extending to 45 voIh. versol Lexicon," published at Hullo and Leipsic in 84 
•llo (i802-19). Of the other encyelopiediaB, moy largo folio volumes, 1732-50. The largest work ol this 
be mentioned the " British Eiicyclopadia," 0 voU. doss, however, is (or, rather, will bo when it is clud- 
8vo, l.‘x07*»; the " Enovclonsedia lyondmensis," 24 pleted) tho " Allgemeine Encyclopudie der \\ ishcn- 
vols. 4to, 1810-29, by Jobu Milkea; " Puntologia, or achafian nnd Kiinste," by Erseb and Qruher, com- 
New Dictionary of Arts and Sciences," 12 vow. 8vo, meneed at Leipsic in 1818, and still in coureo of pub- 
1813-18; Burrowes’ "Modern Encyclopadia," 10 vols. lication. It is divided into three sections, which are 
>Jto, 1816; Miller's "Encycltmsdia Edineusis," 6 vols. carried on simultaneously, tho first commencing with 
4to, 1816; " Encvolopfedia Perlhensis," 2nd edition. A, the second with U, and the third with O. Of the 
23 vols. Bvo, Edinburgh, 1810; "Oxford Eneyelo- first acetion 66 vols. have been published (frqm A to 
padia," in 6 vols. 4to, 1838; "London Eneyelo- Gid) ; of the second, 34 vols. (from If to Jon) ; and 
ptedia." 24 vols. 6vo, 1820-29; "Partington’s Sntish of the third, 25 (from O to Phyj,itmk)ng iu all 122 
713 
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4to tqIii. Tho nu>i)t pnpiilur of all niicvc-lopiBil'ufl, nnil 
remArkAY>le m buini; iLic tlrst tiint Rlteitipii-d to popii* 
larixe thin cIuns of literutiire-, \\»m tiie " CoiiveraHttoiia. 
liOxikoD,'’ jiroji'otM liy Mr. JirouUhiuifl, thw putil'xhAr, 
111 Li'ipito, und tirrtt pulilicili(>d in 1812, It has 

ainno uoiin throiiKb a iiumhor of i>ditioTin, the laH of 
which, the UmiHi, in 15 voh , having iipiirarpd 
between 1S.>1 and 1855. It han Ixmmi trannlated'iiito 
nearly all the langiiai'fn of £iirope, and, even when not 
translated, it hua been largely iido|ifed, or ita plan 
carried out, hy works of it Hiiiiiliir kind. An nbridge- 1 
rnont uf tliis work is puhl'alieil under thn title of 
'‘Kleineres IJrockhniia'scdiea Coiixeroations-bexiloii fur 
den lluiidgehmfu'h,'* 4 vola., H.'tt .'ifl The more lioialile j 
of llieoilier (»‘eriimneucyi’lopii'diiisareMeyi*r’B“(lroH8e 
ConversidioiiH-Lexlkon lur die gehildelen .Sliiiide," 
in .*18 tola. 8io, TlildhurchHuann, ]H tO-.'i'i, with a sup* 
pleineiil in (t tola. ]855'.5.5, and 8 toliiiiu'.a of plates; 
Pierer'a “ Universal Lezikou der Cjegenwiirl iiiid 
Vergiiiigeiilieit, oder neue-ttea encvelopmliHelieM AVdr- 
terhiivh der WiaseiiBcliatleii, Kiinste luid lIcwerlH^,*' 
third edition, MI*\o1h H\o, .4lteiiljnrg, lSli>* td ; "Oester- 
reiehiaehe .Nalioniil J?nt*hop.idie,*’ (I voh. Hvo, Vienna, 
18.iri*!l7 ; “ C'oiiver'»atioiia-lA*vikoii d«T neuesteii Lifera- 
tnr, VolUer.iind rttaulengesi hielile," *i\olH Svo, Leipsie, 
18il*1<5; “ Allgemeine Ueal liliievcl<ipiulie,iidf>r C'liiver- 
natiiina-riexikou liir das K.ilholiHohe l)eiitschluiul,’l hy 
Dr. V/ . llmder, 12 Mils Hvo, Itoi'eiihnrg, ISPi .'ll); and 
Uersog's " rCiieyehipiidie fur Prole8tiiiil\Hclie Tlieologie 
und Kirelio,*' lOvids hvo. iH.'id-.'ift In Kranee, the flrat 
Tohime of the oolehrated “ Kiu*vel«)pi?die, ovi Diction* 
iiaire UaiHOiiiic des Smeiicea, des Arts, otilrs Mi^tiem,'* 
of Diderot and D'Alembert, appeared in 17.51, and the 
seventeenth and last of Iho onginul serii's naa piih* 
lished in 1785, II vtils. ul plat«‘s being added to the 
text, of which the first was published in 1702, and the 
last in 177*2. A MuppUmient was nfierwards added, 
oonsistintf of 4 vols. of text and one of plates, 1770-7. 
it is said to have been fuuti(.I>‘d upon an unpublished 
Vreticb traiialation of Chumbers’s Kncyclopirdiu, un- 
dertaken by an Kiigbahiimii of the niiiue of iMiilu. It 
nniTihered among its coiitribiilora writ era of high mmie, 
Its Voltaire, Ibuisseau, iiiidothers; but they were iieariy 
ail persons holding very sceplie.ii views on all lebguius 
matters, it soon became very popular, and varioua 
editions of it were at'lorwards published iii France and 
other parts of the continent, and its principal writers 
came generally to be known as the Iviievlop^dista. It 
was folhmed by another work ot still greiilt'r extent, 
the " Kncyclopedie MiWhudique,” begun in 17SI and 
not liinsbea till 18.12, eoinpriRing 201 vols. ito, including 
47 vols. of plates. Each science or art la treated sepa- 
rately ill a distinct volume or volumes ; so that, in fait, 
it forms u aeries of diotionuncs on special subjects 
( kS ill all), rather thiiii an cncvclopirdia proper. The 
first ediiioii of the 1''ijcvo]op(5die MiMb'rrie, ou Die* 
(ionnaire uhn^giS dca SiMcnces, des Lettros et dea 
Arts, &«.. par uiio Soeidic de (lens do Lott res," was 
published III 2U vols. Hvo, with 2 vols. of plates; 
Vims, I8i.b32. A third edition of this work was vub* 
bhaiiod in 27 vols., with 4 vols. of plates, in 18,53-57, 
to vvliieh a siipplemoiit is iii course of beuig added, — 
the I Oil) vol., published ISlil, coming down to the end 
<d' O A useful work of this class is the " Encyclopddie 
dea (SiMia du Monde,” in 22 vols. ; Vuris, 1H33-U. The 
French have also a " Dictiotinaire de la Conversation 
et de III Lecture,'* ill (W vols. (Vans, 1829-.51), of which 
a new edition begun in ]fi.51 is still in progress, and a 
*H''oiiM'rs!iiions Lr.xicoii,'’ founded upon the last edi- 
tion of the (rcrmaii work of that uame. liosed upon the 
lleiiusTi " ('oincrsations-Lexikoii ” are the “ Eiiciclo- 
T»i*dia Kspnfiiilii," iK'guii ul Madrid in 1812; the **Bi- 
bliolecti uiiiieiNal de InAtruccion,” Barcelona, 1842 ; 
the Alineiiiivt tight Dansk KoiiversalioiM*Lexikon,*’by 
r. Larsen, Oopeiihagen, is pi; the ** Sveiiskt Kouver- 
satious Lexikon,*' Siockholm, 181.5; besides others in 
frolliiiid, ItiHSia, Umigarv, \o. At Turin, a “ Nuova 
Rneiclopedia p«»polare Itiibiimi,’' in -tto, was begun lu 
Is »0 i'hiMO eiieyc)o|)(ediiis tlmt we havo nuliceil have 
been iiioiv or less uiii\ersnl iii their character and aim ; 
but there exists another and also im important branch 
of this cliiss of works,— those, nnnielv, ihut are devoted 
to separate branches of htcr.itnre, science, or art. The 
lUimbe^ of these works is rapidlv increasing, and their 
obaracter improving,— indeed, now there la scarcely a 


Snfllade 

ul department of human knowledge that has not its clio- 
11 - tioiiarv or encyclopiedia. As knowledge incrciKos, so 
IS* must the demand for cnoyc'lopiedias also incro.'ise. As 
ir, the sphere of knowledge extends, the less aide is iiinn, 
as with nis limited pow'ors and capm'ities, to embrace the 
nf whole circle; he must, therefore, have recourse to 
pd helps, — to books where lie can get what inforniution ho 
to wants in a comprehensive and easily accessible form; 
ot and to furnish this is the object of an enoyclopa'dia, 
in The imporlunco of this class of works is not yet sulU- 
e* ciently recognized in this country. In Uernmnj almost 
of every’ familv, even among the lower cla-'scs, he* its 
iir eii<*vcIop:rdia. In the words of the editor of ** Mac- 
le niillan's Magazine, ” — “ An crtcvdopiedm in any niun's 
se house is a posses.sion in ilself for hiiii Hud Ins familv; 

an encyclopirdia chained at C.'hiiriiig-arosa for public 
p- reference would bn a boon to Loudon worth fifty 
i; dnitking-foiiiitHiiis.’' 

id K.viiKUTC.en-rfem'-iil’ (Cir.fwfemiton, fromsa, among, 
r- and the people), in Med., is a term employed to 

designate diseases pei'uliiir to a certain class of p* r« 
r- sons, i>r to a purticiibir district. Thus ague is an en- 
a, deiijie disease in low marshy ei)untrii*s ; the goitre in the 
a- Alps. They diflVr from epidemic diseases, which, with* 

c, out refcriMii'c to lociilily or class, attack many persons 
r- at the siiiiie lime ni the s: e place, and are ountngious| 
ly as iTilliieii/.H, Nciiilft fei .YI:o. 

id Kndivx. (AVe Fichc ..UK.) 

ic EwnocAitP, cii'-f/o-A'io/- (Ur. emion, within ; Arurpos, 
si a fruit), in Bot., the inner layer of the pericarp of a 
II- fruit, in certain fruits it is remarkably bard, and is 
termed the ufont or putamen. lu the almond the endo* 
le carp forms a thin woody shell; in the iii>ple it is the 
h- core containing the seeds, and in the orange it consti- 
lo tides thn thin membranous partitions which divide the 
10 pulp into separate portions. (5ee Fruit.) 

d, Knjh)Oi.novs Vuants, or Evdogkns, en^tlof-r-nut 
7. (Or rnJou, within; ffiuoniai, 1 am formed), plants 
'd having stems which increase by the addition of new 
n- matter within. De C»nd< die’s doss 3’hid>n/evnf corrif* 
It sponds with MnnurohiUihnn of most boianiais, and 

e, its essential chaiactcVs are given m this work under 
ly the latter head. 

I's Em nosviOHit, en-doH^-mote ((rr.e»t7on, within ; onmo»s, 
is impulsion), a term ongimdlv iiuplied by Dutrnchet to 
id the tninsfiHion of gaseous nodies or lic^iiids through 
PS iiiembr.atn)us substiiiices either of an animal or vego- 
It table origin, lie found that if two fluids of unequal 
t, density are sepiirnted by a meiiibraiip, the denser fluid 
d will attriu't or draw to It the less dense. When tho 
g attraction was Iroiii wiLlioiit inwards, he called it eiidos- 
i- mote; when from within outwards, he called it ezos- 
t, iiiose. In animals and vegetables tliis remarkable 
ts action of fluids phrfuruis a very iinportaiit part. Upon 
le it depend many phenomena connected with the circula* 
«• tint) of the IdooJ m aiiiinals and the circulation of the 
>9 sap in regclables. The substanco contained within the 
ks meuibraiioiiB covers of the cells of plants is denser than 
; the fluids w ilhout ; hence a process of endoemose takoa 
>- place by which Iho plaut is aupolied with nourishment 
7, from the soil. Tho bursting of some seeds and fraits 
- depends upon endosiuose; and some of the entozoa 
d appear to exist by its action. 

le EiroowMXNT, en-doK'-Mfut (from Fr, endouairer, to 
e endow’), in Law, is the licst owing or assuring of dower 
n upon a woman, it is sometimes used tnetafiboricully 
h fur the settling a provision upon a parson, or building 
a a church or chapel; and the severing a sufUcieiit 
i- portion of the tithes, Jko., fora vicar, towards his per* 
e petiial maintenance when the benefloe is appropriated. 
I- EiiHYUioir, en-r/ii»'-e*o», in Rot., the Blue-bell, a 
i- gen. of plants of the nat. ord. LUiacem. JS. nutaus is 
; the species which adoro’V the woods and thickets of this 
y country. Its flowers are usually blue, rarely white, 
r- Kitbma. (See Ci.Tsrxa.) 

n Enbkixs, Aduexixo to IBM Qvbbm's. (See Tbea* 
a sow.) 

u Extieli) Biflr. (See Ritls.) 
e Exfiljldx, rH-fedaid' (Fr.). — When the lino of 
: Are from artillery or musketry is directed along 
h the front of a boay of troops drawn up in line, in- 
d stead of against it, or so as to sweep the interior 
le of any part of the defeuBive works about a plsoe, or 
ir a trench in siege-works, from one end to the other 
a in the direotion of its lengtha it is celled an enJUading 
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Am. It it obviotiB thftt fin oiifllfitlinf; lire direoted 
aninst a body of men in line must be far mure dpHt rue* 
tite and harfiesing than a direct Are against their 
Aront ; nnd> in a siege, if the attaoking party catt bring 
their gune into position so fis to enfilade any part of 
the works of a besieged fbrtress, the gnns in that part 
will be more readily diatflofinted and disabled, as the 
enemy’s fire will strike them on the side, which pre- 
sents a far better mark than the muttslo prelecting 
through llie embrasure. 

Etrrt.KunAGB, aniai^fiut^-fuikg (Fr.). a process for 
ettrncting the scents fVom flowers br absorption. 
Wooden fratnea containing glnse smeared willi pure fat 
are filled with flowers, and allowed to remam for a 
time, varying from one to sit days. The grease gradu- 
ally absorbs the scent, the flowers being renewed from 
time to time throughout their period ofblooming. Tlic 
scent is arterwards separated fTom the grease by soak- 
ing it In strong spirits of nine. Somctinies wire irames 
covered with cotton cloths imbued with flue t)h\o-oil 
are used instead of glH^s. In this manner the nio^t 
delicate odours are extracted from flowers, which 
would otliemiae be l«»at in the pfoeens of distillation. 

Ei!FKANcuisK\r«tfT, (Ifr. ./fciM- 

ekUe, frcj'dom or right ) , is the act of adniilting it perMOii 
to certain pri^ ileceii or liherlies ; as where one roeeiies 
the Jrcedoin of a town eorpornte. In Law, (he cnfraii- 
ohiseirieiit of ii cop^ li«dd is iN con versiou into a free- 
hold iiv ngreemont witli the lord of the munur. llv 
Jii* l(i Vict.c. nl, afier the nett udiiiission tubseqnent 
to lat July, eitiicr the lord or the tenaut may 

require and uouqiel the eMfranchisenient of the land, in 
considerntiou of ii gmsa sum or of iin unniiul refit, fixed 
cit}o*r by niutnnl ugreeineht or by talnators and an 
umpire under the diivetion ot the copyhold commis- 
sioners. Con iioi.u.) 

JCisGtrrp., (Lat, i/#i7e>«'rfe», a eontrlvanee), a 

term applied in Me&h. to any compound mnohine 
or instruiiiCht comp- s^d of rnnoos pari^, and intended 
to produce some ellect by niecluuiiciil foroe; such ns 
a pump, a windlisi, &e. Home engines are distin- 
guished liy oonnccling tlie word engine with the piir- 
JIOHC 8 fop which llu’v are used; its, aledin-eiiQine, llre- 
englne, .^o. I 1 .itlenng-riini 8 , and inaclimes of the same 
class, are called military engines; and anon s, swords, 
giiui, &o , are often culled engines ol death. 

‘Rircise, Am. (AVe AiB-ENGiitr ) 

BwoiKMiRiTlG, ew-yirt-eer'.iii/; (Fr. inq^nieur, an 
engineer), — Strieily Hpcaldng, the lerni engincenng 
should only be iqqdied to ibe art of inaking niHehirieo, 
and using tiieiu for the porroriiiunce of any work : but 
its signifientiou has been extended to ctnnprebend the 
art of raising construetlve works for eml or nnlilary 
purp'ises. Engineering, iu us exloiid«Ml bignifiention, 
mu’ considered as being diiiued into two distinct 
dep.irrinents, — cimI engineering niid iniiitarv engineer- 
ing. A notice of the \unous duties and eiiiployiiieiuH 
ot the civil engineer will be found in the following 
article. The military engineer is more puriu-ularly 
employed in designing, jdaniuiig, and cori.siruetin'g 
works of defence and fortillcatioiis, ss well ns ibe siege- 
works, tronches, iqiproaebei, mid niiiies ot mi attnek- 
ing force lU veiling a fortified town. He mint also 
understand and lie practically acqiininted with the 
constrnctioti of the ^iti'ioiis kinds of bridges in use 
lor the lr«n*-poi lu'iMii of troops nerois rivers {nee 
Bbiuob, Mimt\kv), and thb method of taking a 
survey of any tract of country by uieasureuieui or 
triangulation in an accurate manner, urapproxmmlelv 
by mere iriMpocthui, mid judging Ihq heights of lulls and 
the distaiieca of cimspieuoiis objects from point to 
point. In the 7 ‘*iiglisli service tlieie works are executed 
uy a body of oflicers and men e-pecially edneated and 
enrolled for the puipose, and called the' ** Ibiyiil Engi- 
neers” or ‘‘Sappers and Miners.” In warfare, the 
engineers are lutrusted with any work of demolition 
necessary to cover the retreat of an army, such as 
blowing up bridges, &c . ; and in forcing open the gate 
*of a fortress, the hazardous enterprise of fixing the 
jiowder-bngs and attaching the saucisson, or laying the 
train required to cause their explosion, falls to the lot 
of the engineer. This perilous duty was performed at 
Delhi by Lieut enauts Home aud Halkeld, assisted Y^y 
three or four non-comniissioned otBcers and privates, 
who volunteered for the hazardoui service, at the cost 
715 


of fheir lives. A description of the dllTerfiiit parti of 
fortificHtions and siege-works, and the slruetfirea that 
eomo within the piMvincc of the military enffine^t w)ill 
be found under their respgetiye headings. (SeeFOtStt’- 
viCAtioir, IlABTioir, Ac.) 

EitGLKBXBiMa, Civil (Tjut. rtrffis, of or belotwlflii 
to a stale). --There are many duties and branches ufi- 
louging to this important profession, which, iir mny 
respeots, is allied to that uf the arohiteot, althoujtn 
this great distiuotion lies belwoen the eonatnidtiyfi 
works of ekoh ; namely, that the buildings raised by 
the engineer are works of great solidity, and of fi use- 
ful nature, estieeiHlly designed for the promotion of 
tiomnieree, while those of the aroliiteet hre struotntei 
of oriiiimental ohariielcr and artistic design, of which 
the former, except iu rare instanocs, are ikeo<*csarlly 
devoid. Among the chief duties of the oivU eugiueer^ 
18 the coustruction of roads und great higliways,- 
oqtiediicts and canals, with nil the necessary oceoiu- 

t iammeuts, such ns locks, loekgates, culverts, and 
iridges. All sueh striiclures as breakwaters and ligbt- 
houst's, which are Yiuthlings requiring great strength 
and solidity iu the conslriielion of lUcir masonry and 
foundations, aud the foliation of hiigo niassos of 
cnrlli, thrown up as eniTianknioiits, to protect coun- 
tries that are below the level of the sea from inunda- 
tion, or low itiesdoiv lands from being flooded by 
ntei-B that arc subject to sudden and rapid iiicreaso 
from heavy raiiiH, come within the provinee of iho 
civil engineer. Ho nlbo uuiiBiMicta docks for the recep- 
tion of hhipjiing, quays, reservoirs, and water-courses 
for MUppl) iiig towns w ith water brought IVom a distnne^ 
and ho aceotnpIislicR the druinngu of maish land ana 
fenny diatriels, and irrigates dry soil requiring mois- 
ture to render it productive, by various artifloifil 
means, llailroads, with their deup cuttings, immense 
cmbaiikineiits, lolly viaducts, dark lunaels; and road- 
ways sometimes carried for miles ou arches of brick- 
work,— their h on girder, and other bridges, of enormous 
strength, and bridges of all kinds that span our rivers, 
whether of wood, stone, or iron, are all ihg work of 
the civil engineer. The formation of artificial harboilrl 
by throwing out pict'S and ielties i and the clearago Of 
natural harbours from all obslriictious, auch as suiikfin 
rocks and aundbanks; and the construction of the 
great sewers and drams that run in every direolion un- 
der our large towns and cities, allcome under his Care t 
und, in addition to this, bo has to Miperintend the 
construction of the shafts and machtiicfy of mines and 
coal-pits, to insure safety to the miners in their ascent 
niid UcHci'nl , uiid to secure proper and thorough ven- 
tilation in all parls of the mine. Another great 
branch of civil engineering is tho Dili mi fact tire of 
massive inucbiucry, auch ns pumps, hydraulic and 
h'ver |irp««>e'*, looms, nM steaui-cngines of ull dcscrip- 
tiuus, whether they be li >00111011 ves, or for vessels, or 
for Hottiiig iDNchmerv in motion. In short, the civil 
engineer hccVh to ml.qit tho ineelmiiical powers, and 
their applmuceB, and bring them into hucIi forms und 
coiiibirittlions that they may fiirnitih the lueiins of saving 
the cxpeiuliltire and' waste of animal btreiigth and 
iiiunual Inboiir, and thereby cause tho work to be 
iloiio at a elieitpiT rate, mid in a more effleient man- 
ner. It is (*rtly within the last tlirco centuries tIuiC 
tlie proresH'iMis of urcbitcrt, painter, sculptor, hiuI 
engmeer, wln'llier civil or iiiiluurv, buvu lieconi«* 
sepurutc mid dialinct callings. 1 liobO of the civil and 
tnilifiiry engineer hare chiefly been "licMtFd and ostn- 
blihbed' by the invention of gunpowder uiid cnDiiOP, 
which ii"ceft.‘iirated the eiiiploynient of peculiar rki;I 
and close study in planning and coiisU'uetiug tho 
works of defines Ihal Eurruund any place of irnpoi- 
tancc; an.l tho reqiifreiiienla of commerce, which l>es 
long since deiuHnai d, and btill demands, ciiuals, roun , 
railroada, and inoiivc power beyond the constant coi.- 
trol of tlie wiiiiia iiud waves, for fhe convev ance <> 1 * 
iijerchBndi*ie hv land or Aea. AUhoiigh we liiay con- 
sider Areliimedes us the first engineer of whom men- 
tion is made in history, in nieinoruble oioineetion wifU 
appliances uf the lever and other tneehmiicul powers, 
vet the early iiiuioiis of the world, especially the 
I Egyptians, who raised aud fixed in their present pusi- 
1 lion the gigantic blocks that turni tlm pyramida, and 
reared the mighty uionolitlis known as Pompry's 
TiUar and Cleopatra's Keedies, must have been po::- 
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■esaod of eni;ineers of no ordinary tnontbl enpadty. by royal chartor about ten yearn after. A person alio 
Tlirt bloika I hat form the Cyclopean walla ofTirynn and deniren to become a civil enpneer, ana poaacs'-es 
Myoenoi, Mio marble eolumns and tlio loiuples of the auinHeot attainments to master the necessary aubjects, 
(JrcH'ks, the and aqueductn of Itome, the should obtain an intimate knowledge of ariLlimctio and 

uridcrgroiiml utrooturcs for the druiiiaKe of the Assy- miithematios, trigonometry, statics, dynamics, hydro- 
rian city Niniroud, tho canal of Xorxed that separated statics, and hydrodynamics, mapping, sun eying, ond 
Mount Athos from the mainland, and the rcmaiim of mechanical drawing, in order to enable him to con- 
thoBo found in various parts of Ecyyd, Assyria, and the struct plans and sections of lines of country for cuunls, 
f^ast, choked with saiiii and rubbish, all tell us of the railroads, &o., and to calculate the cost of roiiteriuU 
luagnitfecnt schemes that the cMgincers of autiquity and labour. He must also be acquainted with the 
designed and carried out, whose iitimcs are lost to UH, strength and resistauco of diflercut nuitorials in 
and whoso works have boon almost entirely destroyed, diilereut positions and combinations, that he may be 
or at least rendered useless by neglect and the lapse of enabled to determine the principles of equilibrium in 
lime. Among the onginours who flourished before the arches and roofs, the slope and form of his cultinga 
Christian cni, Arcliitucdcs, who so skilfully conducted and embankments for railroads, and to resist tho 
the dereiicc of Syrnciise, is the earliest on record, pressure of water; and he must also have a k non Icdgo 
unless we coiiHiiler lliram, the cli'vcr byriiin artificer, of the mechanical powers and moclnnery, and tha 
who Hided Solomon iii the building of the Temple, as means of applying them. With the theories acquired 
an engineer, os he donbllesa was. and more than this, in the attainment of a knowledge of these subjects, 
the best of that period that was to be found through- practice must afterwards be combined ; but in addiliou 
out I’ulestine. The writings of Vitruvius prp\e btm to pniotiee and theory, good natural cnpiieitics and 
to have been employed in tlio atniefure of military inliereiit talent of no ordinary nature arc iiulixpensablo 
iiuicIniieH and works of defence, ns well as in arcbitcc- to cause a mail to reach any decree of eminence m 
turr‘, and the building of mills and m.initfiieture of such a profession ns civil engineering, 
jmmpiiig-engines, aiul other^works of nlilitvfor agri- Kngi.nki'KS, Itnyxhi' 'ti'B of, one of tho component 
eiillurnl and coimnercinl purpoaes. In the middle parts of (he English a‘' . It 1ms for its duiics tho 

ages, and even in later permils, we still lind (be pro- ninktng and derendiug lUl military works, and also 
fcHsioiiH wo liiive mentidiied nlmvo cMnlntuMl in one tlieatiacUof sinrilar w irks held by (be enemy. Tho 
person ; fur the eminent arcliitis-t lii'uiiellehem, and engineers form ono regiment, und, unlike other 
MIelmel Angelo, the «eul])tor and artist, lire inenlumed bran dies of tho arm v, are in cent muons service both 
as eoiislnieting furtilleiitiona, and llieilliM! i miis )>:iiiiti‘r in pence and war. They are spread all over the world, 
Jieoiiiivdo da Vinci rendering an importMiit neivjee in iiiid they are intrupted with the constriietioii of all 
the eupaeity of eiigiiicor by the (•oiistriiolion of the hind and sea forliUuutions. In this wurk (hey aro 
first eiitial lo( k that was ever u^ed to allord ineiuia ol often assisted by civilians; but the engineer depart- 
oomniuiiicat ion between waters on ilitVoriMvt levels. In mentofibe country is responsible for lln* efficieney 
our own country, the ecclcsiasties, m whum the of the result. The corps of cmgineera was first formed 
greater part of the learning of the I lines seems to have in 170:1, and in 17U3 it was made a roynl corps. In 
centered, and who were the most funums nrelideets of IHlj several corps of artiilcersy called sappers and 
their times, ns exemphfled in the ea'-es of Williniii of imiierH, were placed under the engineeis. Officers 
Wykehinn iiiul l‘eler of (hdeeliuroli, were also the best uitended for the engineers enter the Jbnal Military 
praetii’ul engineers of (he day, prior to l.ViO; and it Aeadcmv as cadets, ami compete for tlicir comunsBions 
IS tow.irds tho close of tho I7*lli eeuturv that wo find at various periods. Tho head quarters of tho ongi- 
the oelobrnted architeot Sir C. Wren nh.o ueting ns a neers are at Cliatbam. 

civil engineer. Among engineers of the 10th century, EngiM'Kks o tiik Hotai. Navy are those men 
Albert Ibirer, the painter and engnver, may he wlioatUMidtothemaehineryonbonrd thewnrsteaiucrs. 
named, who wrote to some extent on the seieiiee of When vessels of this kind were first employ< d, men 
fort iilcat ion ; hut at this time coiisulerable skill in were obtumed from ordinary merchant steamers, 
civil engineering had been nttained, both in nuitlierii Many elinnges were afterwards made, and there aro 
Italy und Holland, w here every effort was obliged to now various grades of engineers in the navy. There 
be inado to secure the iiiliiibilanis of these iertilc are inspectors of miiehinery, chief engineers, and 
lovvliind districts from the ciiennu'liinents ot the sou engineors, the latter class being Mibdivided 

und tho rivers, and to render (ho surplus waters of the into three purls. These are all commissioned officers, 
country the nieaiis of obtaining an easy transit for and arc strictly examined before being admitted. At 
lucrcliaiidiso and the produetiom of tho soil from one the commeneeineiit of this yeor (1SG2), ihemnmber of 
point to iiiiother. At the end of the Idtii eeiitury, iiuvnl engineers w'lis reckoned at l.tVil), with eight in- 
the prolVsfioii of tho military eiiginoiT hegati ti> be spectors of maehinery. 

brought into greater prominence, and to be considered Kni.lish LvM.i’AGit, ititf'-plhhf is tho vehicle of 
as requiring iipocial qiuilillcntious in him who might spoken and written communiiMiion between upwards 
iiiidertHke tho olTloc, and Krraul do Hnr le Due, Do of lifty millions of people, and is as heterogeneous mils 
\ die, Pagan, Vaubaii, Cormoiituigne, Coeliorn, and elements us it is wiaely extended in its sphere. “Latin, 
llelidor, may bo considered as the orignnitors (*f the (Jrrek, Hebrew, Celtic, yaxon, D.imsli, Krench,.Spuiiish, 
modern system of inililurv engineering. In Kiighind, Italian, Oerninn,’* say*. M. Jluller, in his recent “ l.oc- 
alt hough 'civil engineers Iwul hmg been attached to tiires on the ycieneo'of L.'ingniige," — “ nay, even ILm- 
Mnglish armies at homo ami ahroad, yet tlie first dustuni, Malny, and C'liine.'*!' words, lie mixed togetlicr 
unlit ary corps of engineers, now known as the Kiwul in the English dictionary.” It was long a popular, 

P ngiueors, was not formed until 17 m 7. Hut pnortotlus and probably somewhat partial, whim in this country, 
d.iie, the rapid extension of commerce, and tho de- (hat \nglo Saxon formed at least two-thirds of tho 
mind for improved means of inland eominunieution, spoken and written speech of it. But M. Thomuierel 
had e.illed the peeidiiir talents of Brindley into netive ha^ recently esirefully gone over the dictimiaries of 
opoiHiioii in tho fornkatmn of tho Bridgewater canal. Kobertsoii and Websicr, and has ostahhslied the fact. 

At ili’^ perwul. civil engineering hegan to be eouaidercd tiiat Aiiglo-Saxon stands in no greater a pri*portion to 
II disiinet prot’ession iii itself, of eotisnler.iMe impor- the words of merely Latin origin than the rchitiou 
tatiee in ihi'* country, and the Eddystoee Jiglithoiiie, (hat holds to Yot the Kngltsh Ian- 

and the imimwous eaiiuls, docks, and rmlwiiv works in giiage is essentially and truly a Teutonic or Saxon 
every part oi the omintry, and our luaguflieenl iron tongue; for it is not the extent of the voc.'ibulury of 
steam iiiiinne, mid tmprorod weapons of nil calibres, ; a language that gives colour to the title of that 
eonstnieted by Sun'iitou, the Bennies, Telford, .faiiies ' language,— it is to tlio grammar to winch the tongue 
Watt, the Siephcasena, Locke, Sir Isambard Brunei ' coniorms that wo must truce its scientifle relationship, 
niid his son, Scott Kussell, .Vrnitftrong, and Whitworth, ; .Vow, whatever there remains of graimnar in English— • 
iiiid many others, slum what imirked and rapid pro- 1 and, indeed, it is very little — obviously bears marks of 
gecss has been niado m this bnviudi of science. lu. being forged iii a Ton tonic workshop; and hence (he 
KlW, a society ol civil engmeers w'us formed by Smea- 1 necessity that there is for claBsifying it as such in the 
ton and others, under the name of the Smeatonian : general philology of tho world. In tracing the growth 
S^eiy Civil Kiiginecrs, and in 1S18 tho Institution : of the English language, it is usual to dixiile its history 
OfCivU Engineers was estaOMshed, and incorporated > into tho lour periods of Awj/o-i’a.ron (410 a.d.— lUOd 
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(1060 A.n.->12rt0<.s.)i now word attaclu'd to the ori^hnil one, whoreas Iho 

(1260 A.o. — lo.'iO A.s.), Hud Modern "Engluh (lOiK) a.u. old Suxon liUe iv genuine eleiiu'nt oC (he Ton- 

to the present duy). Tlu'Se in their order : — tonie, nlwaya exprt'HKcd Hiich idena hy n inndilleotioa 

The ilnQ/o-lSaJC^ff period of the laiiguace date* from of thie word. In the udinirahle poein of tlio “ttwl 
a time when, in th-i ftth conturv, the Teutonic sea- and (he NiirlitMij»iiIi*," written probably tuuurds the 
rovers first nceupied ihe sonthorn portion of th»‘ eiui of the l.'ith eoiitury, the If'reneh lau'4;uui;e appears 
island, and drove imeU its ori(;iiial Celtic inhabitants ns ii di>eided elenieet in its vocabulary. It bus liUe- 
to the north and west. No sooner hod they done this, wise hee%>nie, by i lie tune we reach Ohnueer, (rower, 
than they .settled in the t.slund, and from that day to and Lyd^uite, a eoni|)oiient port of l^nplish speerli. 
this the prcTjiilinir tongue of the country has been And it is obviou.s tliiit this nuuhlioiitioii was elVected 
Aiiglo-Sit\(;ii, or ICnglisli. This Anglo-Saxon was a iiiiich more tliroiigli tlie literary regard whieii ^\aa 
Low-Gerniaii dialoet, be.xring a close siniibirity to the encendered in the breasts of tlnW ohl poets I'oribo 
old Frisic, wbii‘h is usually recognized ns the parent of French Fabliaux, and sucli-likc writings, iliuu fri'iii 
tlie modern Dutch. Alicr long years of soiaul feuds any superior respect w'bich they rcluctnnilv paid to the 
and of nut iouai wiuTiire, t lie absorption by Wc.ssex, or siavcli<il (lu'ir S'ttruuiu masLers. Vi't certain pneiH 
AYcsr Savons, (if Iho rnruuis portions of the Heptarchy, still chin" nircetionntelv to the old loiiyue, and m 
in 111" bth fenturv, went far to make the ruling speech *' Piers Plowraiin," and iii a few others, we h- e cmiui- 
of the laiiJ the toncrue of Uerks and of Hunts, the ides of writ I'rs who still found tlic Anglo-Siixon snllb 
rcco"in/ed centre of tliis obin. This fact not only cieiit for all their wnnts. 'I'he bcniitifiil old Imlliid of 
gave colour to the more refined speech of the Anglo- the “Nut-brown Mind ” (about J.'iOd) is so rnoderii iii 
Haxnns, but, in luhlition to this, the fsict of king its stvle lliat it is dillicult to believe it to be so auciriit 
Alfred, II native of Herks, rising up to be liiiiisclf sucIi by a century at least. In the soull^nrii pari of Kent* 
All illiiHtri(iii.-i ornaTricnt to the letters of Kngbind, was a laud again, and parliciilarly the Anglian counties lying 
Bpcciid llti'rarv conllnimtioii of w’hat befwie had been | south of iLn' Forib, the langiiHge of (he ]icople was to 
simply as’.i'ilod bv the sword. W'heii we compare j all iidimts anil purposes ulenticul with the lungungo 
the writings of (hedninn, a North Anglian, and Hie • orilie«‘\(rcnie south. And it is to be noted, itnlluslra- 
wnliiiga ot .Mfred, two duilcctical pccubariiies at Icaid j tioii of ibis remark, that Harbour, a Scottish roiilmu- 
seem at that carlv ]ioriod to haxe prcvHiled in Hie||forar> of Chaucer, wrote purer English tliuii Cbaiiuer 
island. 1'hcre was the Northern or Anglian, which • did, that is to Nay, Ins poems worn much freer from 
prevailed from the Humber to the Firth of Forth, and ; the foreign clement of Normun-French. The nortli- 
the Southern or Sa\ou one, which was spoken from ! eastern dialects of Scotland have always presented a 
the Humber to (he English Channel. Now, which of ! stumbling-block to (bo ellmologisis ; for it is iinques- 
those Anglo-Saxon dialects entered spoeifically into the ' tionable that the inhabitants of those counties apeak 
formation of the English tongue ? Two answers huxe a hiiigunge whicli, in its grammar at least, is very 
been given to this <|uestion by competent scholars, j nearly nkiii to (bat of Norfolk and Yorkshire. Y^et iu 
'J'he one, (hat I he cltiHtic.il Saxon of Wcsse.x gradiiully , the xocabiiliiry of the people, there are a considcrablo 
gave way to another dialect, — that of the Midl.uidcoiiu- ' number of words of Norse or Bcaudiiiuivian origin, 
lies; the other, that w'o must look for the real ground- The existence, during the lltli ct'idury, for u period 
work of our tongue in the gradual co.ilereenor of all <*<' thirty vears, ol a Norwegian kmgdoni iiuder iho 
the loading dialeeti of Knglaiid. — (AVc Sir Franci , ‘ Hoa-ion r ’flioriinn, m tho e-vtrcim» nortli-cast of tho 
Madden's edition of rjiivuiiiou’s Jirnt, lst7.) 'I'he island, niigld ii.irtmlly (iei>ount for Hiis Norse clement 
latter view, we confesi, appears the m«jn‘ Iikelv. 'I be in On* speech of (he country. Hut how are we to 
main peculiantv ef tin* (oiigueof the ialaiul at tins early a- eoiiuf lor the exisicnee of tin Anglo-Saxon orammar 
period was, that the iiitinitives were still mo;/, tin* uoilhund east ot ihc Forth, or c\ou of the Tay i* for 
substantnes, adjeelivos pronouns, and arliel.-H, were it is well enough l.now'U that tho Norac liingUA"e8 
declined like the Latin ; and Ihc plural was utilike the an* nU wi<ielv diver&o in Ihcir grammar from tlto 
singular; m other rcajieets it difleri'd mueh less from Suvoii No salisliiet >ry answer has yet been giV(*n to 
our modern \ oca buhirv than ouu might at first sight tiii.sipiestioii; nothing but vague theorica indeed liavo 
suppose. j b-'en for»ii**d regarding it. Tlio rlos** likrnesa of llui 

The Seiii!‘SaTnv period vva*t a transition era, and,; two fonguci to tin* north and ««iuHi ol the ialand did 
like every era of the Kiml, one of coidu' loii and one ol , ind I;i«t long after the war of iiidepcndciieo. So i».trly 
promise. '1 lie monks were, of course, tin* leartied cIush I iii Diinbiir, Hie beat Seotti.sli poet bel'oro nurii.s, 
of the time; and what with their ancient f•lrlllul.lrles p«d.iiitie J^aliiiistns i,iid usurped the place of imro 
and the meduBval Latin in which they performed ; .Angio-Saxon. and in his heat poem, tho “ Dauiiue,^' tlio 
their Ave-.uanaa and Ihcir 1‘aternosiers, when they J striking jicrsonifleatn m abound with wbul weru then 
attempted to wnle their mother-longue they fell info' c«irisid«reJ ns barbarisms. 

tho grossest mistakes. The “ Saxon Chronicle," J17 t, I In tl.o Ilodern hhigtinh period of the language, it 
and Layamon’s “Hriit" (about li'd-l), aH'ord abundant I was to a great extent perfected as t/» its granimur, if 
specimens of (Ids slin-'diod stylo of Viiglo-Saxoii, and ill defleir-iit as to its vocabulary. Of course the i idea 
it IS abundantly cvuleul, fr<im an exiumuution of Hie and forms (d the graniuiar hail still to bo rendered 
inflections unu genders of (be liingiinge, that it was . workable and ilebcate by tbn use which great pni<'tioo 
undergoing at tins time a thorough breaking up. K» can ahm<> eommunicalC. It la to be observed, bow- 
i.s constantly biibsliiuted for on hi tin* plurals ot verbs • ever, (hat it was much morfi in the cus« and dcxti-nty 
the finale is often liiscarded; weak preterites ocea- whieh tho old forms of hpeecli received, that tliia 
eionally take the form ut strong ones, and there is a tnoderti period is distinguished, rather than in any 
marked uncertainty in the government of pr**po iiiion*». newt, rnodiiicat ions eHeotod upon the grammar itself. 
There is another curious feature observable iii the (if col’^o the {iddilioiis whien liavo been made to the 
Anglo-Saxon of this time, — that although its date English dictionary since the beginning of the 16th 
niakcB It reach a century or two beyond the Conquest century have been inimonso, — a process which still 
of 1066, it nevcr’-heloss exhibits but few traces of Nor- g(a*B on ; but Hie eiTects of change on the glossary of a 
man French. In that etiriuus old poem which ha.sju»>1 tongue are merely secondary. The changes, accord- 
been referred to, the “ Brut," there arc not more than uigly, which it Ims since undergone, are merely changes 
fli^y French or Latin vvords in a composition of 32,(KI<1 in style, or in tlin variety of inodes in which difl'erent 
lilies ! Norman French might be the language of the indiiiduals exprv.'is themselves. The English language 
court; it certainly was not the laiignago of the people, is worthy, by its remarkable oombination of force. 
The Early E»gh»h ]M*rind, again, of the language preeHiou, and fulness, of being, as it la already, tho 
exhibits important leatures of consolidation and of speech of nearly all the free nations of the world. If 
final hardeuiiig. The English tongue now a8se.rts itscll it eannut boast of native purity, it can at least boast 
throughout; yet it ib still strug(.ding to become. Tu of what is better than purity in a Unguage, — the 
the first place, it contrived gradually to get rid of all strength and copiousness, the delicacy and grace, tho 
Anglo-Saxot^ inflecLiuns, particularly in the substan- refinement and tenderncM, in which its glossary 
tires and ndjeclives ; the vowels a, e, » in final syllables abounds. If it is Teutonio in its stem, as the single « 
are all represented by e, and the final n of the inflni- in the third person singular of the present indicative 
tire has already begun to ilisappear. It constantly assures us, it should he remembered the extent to 
prefers to express the relations of an idea by some which it draws on the old classical languages of 
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Europe.— lie r. Tht OWpin and HMary of the Snglitik 
Juingvf^et by Oeorg® P. Marsh. IfiffiS ; and other rory 
oceeasiblo works are those of Craik, Spalding, ana 
Xatharn. 

EKOTiiBB LiTin&TUBB is modiaed in a highly im- 
portant manner by the history of the English people. 
Eras of great literary progress hare always ^eii found' 
to snooeed those periods of the nation's hisbiry eba* 
ractorisod by important social changes, and sometimes 
by national revolutions. I'hc literary annals of England 
may be ennveniently arranged into three periods : — 1. 
That antecodont to tlio Norman Conquest; 2. that 
extending from Clio Norninn Conquest lotbo English 
Beformalion ; end 2. from tho Knglish Hoforrnatiuii to 
the present day. These in Iheir order. 

1. Tlie time preoeding the Conquest ha.s a literature 
composed in three distinct languiigcs. and possessing 
merits of a highly importHiit character. First, there 
is the Celtic, spoken by tho Northern Scots, the Irish, 
and the Welsh. The “ Annals of the Four Masters,” 
compiled by Tigernach, records the autheiitio doings 
of the Irish people so early as the fifth century. No 
other nation of modern Europe can make a similar 
boast. Then there are the Scottish 'Ossianio poems, 
which, if they were genuine, would lead back t he reader 
to the third century. Among the Welsh people, again, 
their triads arc saut to extend ns fur buck an the sixth 
century, although nothing very autlientic eun be learned 
of the exploits of the famous Weluh prinee Arthur of 
the Itound Tatde, or of the enchantments of the re- 
nowned magician Merlin. The cultivation of Latin 
literature in this country sncceedcd the introductam 
of Christianity into it. dt. Nuiiaii estahlibhing hinisidt 
at Whithorn, tried to convert Scotland lute in the 
fourth century; 8t. Patrick made a siinil:ir attempt 
in Ireland in the fifth century; and St. Aiigu<«tine laid 
the foundation of the Anglo-Catholic church late in 
the sixth century. Literary eflort soon followed, and 
we meet as first in this honourable list the names of 
Alenin, of Krigena, and of Ecdc. The ”Glccnian'a 
Song,” tho '* lluttic of Kiiincsbiirgh,” and the “ Tale 
of lleowulph,” lire the only stories of a Homeric cast 
which the Anglo-Suxoti people possess. The latter, in 
particular, rcHcmblcs closely, in some of its vividly pic- 
turesque touches, the old Hind of Troy. Oouhtiees 
such rtMiiarkable religious poems as those of the monk 
Caedmon deserve to be mentioned in any sumiiiarv of 
the literary history of England. Yet tho Anglo-Saxon 
people were oomparntivcly poor in poetry; hut they 
were eminently simple and direct prose writers. Por- 
tions of the sacred Scriptiircv, Anglo-Saxon chronicles, 
sermons, glossaries, grnnimnrs, geogntphies, modu'itl 
works, mid dialogues, in their tongue, were alt com- 
posed by their leading writerv, AKIhclm, Bede, and 
Alfred. It wiiaeliiefly through the iiilliienoe of the latter, 
who ilisearded Latin in all hia eommuniciitions with 
his subjects, that the Saxon tongue made so decided a 
start as it did during tho ninth century. This iHiistri- 
0118 monarch, who both by his enlightenment and hie 
many virtues has rendrred his time one of the most 
brilliant in English history, used all hie pereonnl feisnre 
and all his personal influence to render into his nati^ 
tongue the works writlen in the language of Komw. 
He was no^B dab atTLiitiu, and he knew it, which may 
possibly account for the loose style of some of hiv 
ver* ions, containing, ns they ilo, stray stories, fine bits 
of description, aiui even a devout prayer of an occa- 
sion, all commingled, in th^ most cfistracting manner 
to II modern elussio, with tho test of his author. 

2. The Conquest brought with it a change of lan- 
gnage and a change of ninnners in the court; but it 
noiild hardly modify tho suewh of th'e stubborn Eng- 
lishmen of those days. In no long time tho I«r»lly 
Norman nobles found it to be their interest to study 
tho despised tongue of the peitple they had conquered'; 
and It is owing much more to the influence of 
Chaucer and Gower, and to the literary class gene- 
rally, that French CHOie materially to modify the ex- 
isting language of England, These men knew French, 
because it was the tongiio in which inanv interesting 
books were written and they gave it to the people of 
England in the firm Wlu»l* iliat an acqnaintanoe with 
it would advance thrir taste and improve their nian- 
ners, Cl-.sst'al aii'l theological learning were now 
much prudccutod. The tiuindirg of the universities, 
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and the extemuou of the OKMiaatiii qmteni, gave leisiira 
for scholarship and induced thought. The oIqm poUt 
tical interooursa that there was tlien with France im« 
prored Imth England and France in learning and in 
social manners. Such names es Lanfreuo and Aesito, 
as Ualas and Dune Seotus, as Midhael Scot and Roger 
Eacon, eh6w how entirely men were devoted, as tliey 
usually are in the infancy of a literature, where external 
peaoo and leisure will permit of it, to philosophy iu 
both its branehes of physical and metaphysical. Tho 
historical writers of the time, among wh^ wo must 
mention William of Malmesbury, GontTrey of MoUv 
mouth, Oiraldns Cambrensis, and Matthew Paris, 
afford an agreeable oft'set to those subtle speculators. 
Of course the learned language of the time was alto- 
l^cthcr Latin ; and it is worth noting that the wit and 
fancy of the eoclosiastiea could And as hearty expres-* 
sion in the flno old drinking song .of Walter Mapes, 
beginning Mihi est propositum in taberna niori,” or 
as Leigh Hunt elegantly renders it — 1 devise to end 
my days in a tavern drinking*' — in the twelfth centui^, 
as they came to do in the sixteenth century, when 
Bishop Still improved the immortal bacchanalian 
sung of ** Jolly good ale and old '* Personal satire and 
iiiveetiko were much rifer in Mapos’s day, than they 
beciime; and the '••*ak king John and the charter of 
Riinriymeile aflbr/ those disposed to employ those 

local squibs only good targets to aim at, Tho 

Gesla Uomanortim," a singular medley of tales, apo« 
Ingiies, and so forth, told often with much humour and 

} >atlios, have an interest of their own ; and they possess, 
ikewise, a borrowed grace. They have been instvur 
mental in suggesting some of the noblest themes m 
our recent literature, and thus have double clainii on 
our affection. The '* Merchant of Venice'' and “ Mar- 
mion,” to go no farther from home, owe much to thoao 
old " Oesia.” These coinpositiona resembled olosely 
in tbeir structure the French Fabliaux," and have 
had a much greater influence on mir bteratiire. The 
flne old romances of** Havelok the Dane," the ** Oest 
of King Horn,” “ llcvia of Hamploiin," “Giiy of 
Warwick,” and last and bevt of all. those glorious old 
Icgetiiis written mostly in French, but composed by 
, Englishmen, to celebrate the greatness and the down- 
' (all of tho inythiciil king Arthur and his Knights of 
(he Round Table, no English student of this literature 
will pass by. It was only the other day that we bad 
an adniiruble poem from 'Alfred Tennyson on the frag* 
inentary materials of this very period. Meanwhile, 
the lornaculur tongue of England, driven from tho 
monavienes and the universities, was almost solely de- 
pendent for its patronage and subsistence on the com- 
luoii people of the lano. It had no liierHlurc worth 
ineiitioniiig at this period ; and it was ranidly merging 
into the Hemi-Saxon, as it is called, of which the 
earliest and best representative is the *' Brut” of Lav* 
aiiioii. Tho fourteenth and flftecnlh centuries brought 
in, in truth, a new era into English history and Eng- 
lish literature. Cresy and Poictiers were fought, and 
John Wvchllb and OeuUrey Chaucer were burn. The 
former deserves our ceaseless regard for his transla- 
tion of I he sacred Scriptures, tho tlrst ever effected by 
one hand (VIHO), and except Sir John MauiideviUe'a 
travels (18.>n), it is the first specimen of early English 
prose writing in onr language. The latter deserves 
oiir nndving esteem for hia immortal *' Oanterbiiiy 
Tales'' (i:iUi)— 1-MX)), which, for their fine spqrtivenesa 
and healthy pathos, their humorous simplicity and 
genuine tenderness, will be admired while the language 
endures. It is to be remarked that tho ** Bruce” of 
Harbour, a Scotchman, an epio narrative, written 
alKuit rj70. is in purer EngUsn than those poema of 
Chaucer of which we have just spoken. It resemblet 
closeM in its diction the English poem of *' Piers Plow- 
man.'* We oan hardly do more than name a great 
many authors who crowd the canvas 'of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Such are John Lydgate, 
whose ** London Laekpenny*' (about 1430) is still read 
with interest: Alexander Barclay, aothorof the ** Ship' 
of Fools” (1600) ; John Skelton, author of the entire 
cuUiUl •* Culm Clout '* (died 1620) ; and Sir Thomas 
W V att, who died in 1541. The prose writers of this 
nenod are Sir John Fortescue, chief justice of the 
Knur's Bench under Henry VI.; William Caxton, who 
holds the honourable place of toing the first who in- 
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printinc into Britoiu (U74), bit ilrtt book 
oomuoMd with tfpei being the ** Owne of Cheat;** 
Febien (U12) ; It&li en Fogliah lewjer end ohroni- 
oler (IM/) : end Tyndeie. who wm burnt for h^rrey in 
lfi36b The Sootoh poetry of the period elmoat inetohee 
in intereat end importenoe that of the south nert of 
the UUnd. Jamea 1., king of Scotland, led the vej 
with hia ** Queen’a Qubeiri" 'Wyntoun, the chronioler 
(1430) ; Blmd Herry, the author of the once highly 
pcpnlarperfcMiuence known aa **SirWni. Wallace a * 
Bobert Heoryaon (died loOti), and wrote a beautiful 

B iem called **The Teatament of CrenMeidi'* Qavra 
ougleSf wlioae beat work, among a eoneidorable num- 
ber. i«. without doubt, hia Iranalaiion of VirgU'a 
** JSneid into Scottish rcrae ; and luft and greatest of 
the \K»eta of hia country until the time of Burnt, 
atands William l>unl)ar (died aluiut 1S20), wboae 
** Dttunce of the Seven Deadly Sint '* showed him to 
havq, possessed imagination and humour, pathos and 
tenderness, bolduoss ami vigour, in o very remarkable 
degree. 

3. The period extending fVam the BngUsh Befbrma- 
tlon to the present time eclipses in brilliancy and gran- 
deur all the other eras of English literature. A a the 
same sequence of eventa rcigna in letters asdti social 
life, the character of uno ora always determines the 
nature and ootnplexion of the auecceding one. This is 
very obaervatdo in the l|li/.Al>etlmn age, on wliioli wa 
are now entering. The di!)covory of printing, and the 
discovery that nil was not gospel tiintcuine frftm Home, 
were two as potent inbtriiinents aa could possibly be 
put into the hands of literary men. "What Skelton and 
Dunbar had begun. Sponsor and Sbakii]ieri) carried to 
a splendid consummation, Doubtless an ago so rife in 
new Ihoughta, and new iioago'^, and new forms of ex- 
presaion, could not have boon heralded without its meed 
of bloodshed. The names of Latimer,' of Cranmer, of 
Bidley, and or Sir Thoniaa More, lie like dark shadows 
Ulong the landscape of the literature of the time, 
men whose blood was shed by the rude laws that tein- 
porarily assumed the form of justice. The ** Utopia ’* 
of the latter is a work so provcrlnaliy inisginative that 
it has given the language a new word ; yet so truly 
philosophical, and so full of elegmit writing, as to bo 
the wonder of tho time at whudi it was produced. 
Boger Aschani, tho learned tutor of Lady June (Irey, 
and tho writer of an evccllont work, tho “Hchool- 
Diaster,” is another adinirabln inisuclltuicous writer of 
the tiroo. As the English drama liiin already been 
taken up (see Dbaua), wo need only mention hero 
Baokville, who wrote the “ Mirrour for Magi-trates,” 
and Brooke, uithov of the “Tragical History of 
liomeus and Juliet and (he ijc«itsmon, Sir Daxid 
Xyudsay, Boecc, Major, Alchillc, and (tcorge Bu- 
ohauaii. '^Lyiidsay of the Mount,” as he is aonictiinea 
called, and George* Buchanan, cull for a word of special 
niontion, oven in a summary like the presciit. Tlir 
former was tho enmnanion of King Jaraci V. during 
his youth, and his uiilieeded coiiusellor in old age. He 
wrote a huge kind of drama of the morabplay or inter- 
lude type, called the “fiotireof the Threw Estates " 
(1535), the irony of which is ordinarily aimed at the 
abuses of the church, but of whioJi the huniiour is fraHj 
quently so gross as to render it until, at least, for 
ffeiieniluse. GiMirge Buchanan is universally admitted 
m ha\e been one of the finest classical scbolars who 
has appeared since the ago of Augustus. He mingled 
much in the politics of Ins time, yet found leisure to 
nurse Ins genius in the retired wayi of academic soclu- 
cion.’ Tho founding of the Scottish universities, and 
the institution of grammar and parish schools, which 
owed their origin entirely to the indefatigable labours 
of the reformer Knox, bade fair to give to Scotland 
an' important place in the history of OreakBritain. 
We now come close to the greatest era in tlA history 
of English literature. In all the essentials of true 
irenius this age can give way neither to the best days of 
ancient Greece or Borne, of modern Italy or France, 
The greatest men the nation has ever produced come | 
troofnng up at the mention of Queen Elisalieth'a name. 
There is Shakspere and Spenser and Sidney ; Abere is 
BiJeigh and Hooker and Jeremy Taylor; there is 
Hilton and Hobbes and Cndwortti, and many others 
beside. **inen, all of them,*' to adopt the language of 
F^uoit Jofikey, “sot merely of great talents and ac- 
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oomplishmeuts, hut of vast oompam (md reacbof ap^- 
standing. and of minds truly creativa; not mtll who 
prfectea art by the delioaoy of tbeir tasta* W digttfod 
knowledge by tho justness of their reasonings, but 
men who made vast and substantial additioiui tp tho 
materials upon which taste aud reason must heraaftar 
be eniployod, and who enlarged, to an iiicredibla and 
unparalleled extent, lioth the stores aad the resourees 
of tho humsii fBculties.” Bot only was Sbakapava 
taller by a bead than any of his ootUemporariag, the 
men who proudly olused around him bulk larger, even 
to the wnliu'al eye, lhan any other oolleeUoii of ni^es 
in the entire roll of our literature. Even thq timor 
dramatists of the time, such as Marlowe and Chapman, 
Beaumont and Fletoher, Jonson and Drummond, ara al- 
most the equals of any poets who have succeeded them. 
About the close of this period a number of sweet poets 
arose, who mostly wrote in a lyrical measure, though 
some of them were didactic ; such as Flvtimer and 
Browne, Dravton and Willier, Quarles and “ holy 
Goi>rge flerhert '* During the period of the Beatoint* 
tion and tho Bovolution, the literature of tho stage fUkS 
exceedingly proiliguto. The court and the king bad 
imported i'roia France a lovo of genteel profligaey, 
which found its most lilting einressiou in ine ooumy 
of intrigue ; and Wyohcriy and Congreve, Vanbrugh 
and Farquhar, are tho dramatic scapegoats of the ti^. 
Yet tho ago With not whtdly corrupt, for it could bofst 
of such amtinguisbed theologians as Baxter, Owen, 
Calaray, Collier, Leighton, Boiith, Tillotsou, and Bar^ 
row. This a s'* aUn the time when Milton, who stands 
in the IVont runic of pools, lived and sung of ParMlise 
lost and of Purudiso regained, writing *' something,'' as 
he early hoped binisclf, “ which posterity would not 
willingly lot die.” Marvel ridiculed the High Church, 
and Butler, of “ Hndihraa'' fatne, burlesqued DiMsent; 
Walton angled, liOeko speculated. Newton discov- 
ered, and John Drydim '* fopnd tho KugliHli language 
of brick, ond left it of marble.” The literary history 
of the 181 Ji cenhiry, and particularly of the reign of 
Queen Anne, 1ms licon censured severely by some, and 
prated to excess by others. U was natural that the 
critics ofthe period iihould be inclined to over-estimate 
the iniliiciioe ofthe Jileruturo ninung which they lived; 
but many wrilers of tho proiipnt day have decried it, 
possibly with » ronsiderablo douoli of*triith, for ita 

K olito sceplicisin end for Us hollow insinoerity. Ithaa 
een glorified by its ndvurutes os f he Aiigristau age of 
Knglith literature, and decried by its eiieniiea Man age 
ofiilililariHniHrn wiidsiiliro. Tho tiiilli is, that luifhin 
poetry and in prosn tho form hud come to bo observed 
much more than thn rnatier, Fope, of course, is tha 
poetical chief of (Ins age i and while he, no doubt, in- 
ibilged much more tlmn wuh meet in tho most polished 
and most personal natire, he ncveri hoiess, sa iit hia 
Essny on Man,” diB)>lny8 a finn power of lofty OOQ- 
femplal’on, and u farully ofcxpresbion so brilliant, oo 
happy, and so conioiis, that wo look in \ain lor Ibo^ 
niHtcli of it in the entire range of J^'iiglisli poetry. 
Addison i'l unniatehed for gr.iec and eu'ie; Swiit has 
no equal in rude, pointed vigour; uiid the Mcnsc of 
Joliiisinrs ponderous sentences is froouently obscured 
by their size. If Young, Akcnaide, Thiiaiaon, Gray, 
Collins, Beattie, and Con per were nniinated by a tniri* 
sense of tiieir duty in writing poetry than Pope wm, 
the result shows that they iiccoin^diahed much Jesa 
than he did, Tho greiile«Y poet ot the century aa# 
Robert Burns. * Its novelists wore Uichardson, Fttild- 
iiig, Smollett, Sterne, and Goldamilh ; its hiatortnns 
were Hume, Bubertson, and Gibbon; and Its philo- 
sophera wp.ro Butler, Berkeley, Clarke, Shaftcfbury, 
Hume, Paley, and Adam Smith. The lirst half of ino 
lOlh centiirv opens with a galaxy of poets more brU- 
liant, probably, than any that have appeared during an 
equal number of years in the whole fautory of .Riigtiiih 
literature. Cob'ndge, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
b'iiellej, Keats, Canipbeil, and Southey, are the poato 
of this lime. There might be periods of greater oiU 
ginolity, hut there has been none so various, so diverM, 
and so fresh of its kind, as the period wo are deioiiS- 
tog. Books have been multiplied to an nnpreoedanled 
degree, and readers have increased almost m abuii- 
dantly as the books hate. This is the Ago of reviewa 
and periodicals, and, indeed, of novels and romapeet. 
The great reviewers of the time are Jefllrey, C^ydney 
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Smith, ITazlitt, John Fontor, l>e Quinccy, and Oarl^irle ; 
tho frrfttt preachers are Hail, Chalmers, and Irving ; 
tlio philosoplters are Stewart, Mackintosh, Hentham, 
Brown, Ilamiiton, and Staart Mil) ; the men of science 
are Owen, Whewell, Fiirada^', Hedgwick, and Haxler ; 
the novelists are Dickens, Thackerav, Dulwor Lvttnn, 
Charlotte Brontd, and Gcfirge l«*lint ; " the ‘histo- 
rians arc Hallam, Macaulay, Tliirlwull, Grote, Miimnn, 
and Carlyle. Kuskin stands alone as a writer on art. 
Tn poetry we have Tennyson, the Brownings, Matthew 
Arnold, Smith, and Massey, besides a host of others. 
America has been nct.ii*o in sustaining her orcdil as a 
scion of Saxon stock, and can nuuibor among her 
writers W. Irving, Poe, Longfellow, Cooper, Preaeott, 
Emerson, Bancroft, Hawthorne, and Lowell, who 
hare given us excellent prose and very good verse. 

ll!irGB.viriin, en*graild' (Fr. cn/;r^/rr, to indent in 
curved lines, to variegate), the name given tn a parti^ 
oular form of partition iiuo used in Her. It consists of 
a scries of semiciroulnr or 8(‘ullopcd indentations, the 
points of the indoutatums liemg turned outwards, or 
projecting into the flvld wlicti tlic line is used, ns it is 
priuoipally, for deflning the outline of any simple 
ordinary or sab-ordiniiry. 

ENORtYiKa, HH-ffrud-ving (from Fr. graver ^ to en. 
grave), the naTnejgiviMi to the art by whieh plates of 
inetnl or blocks of wood arc prepared by ineision or 
excision in order to inipnnt desigiiH of any kim.1 on 
paper, calico, or similiir rnaterinls. The term cMigra- 
▼ing is wore strictly confined to work of this nature 
executed on wood or roelul ; but there are also many 
difForont branohes of the art, to which specific names 
Are applieil : thus, the proeess of engraving dies in 
Steel for coins und medals le railed “ die-<<itillhng ** (jie« 
DiB-siiNXiNo), while engraving on precious stones and 
shells, which flonsiat of liiyerH of ditrerent colours, «(» 
that, by cutting away a portion of the upper emit, a 
dark figure may be prodfU'cd on a light ground, or 
vive rersd, is termed **ennieo-ciittiiig.” (Svo CAiieo ) 
This braiieh of the art is somewhat similar to chasing, 
by w'hicli figures and patterns tire jivoduced m lias- 
rellef on vessels of gold <ir silver. Tliero is a great 
differeiiee in the tnefliod uaed in preparing Idodis of 
wood ami plates of metal to cfTeot impresMons on 
paper. In (he former, all the parts that are to npnrar 
white in the .impression arc cut away, and the ImeM 
which produce the imprint arc left ‘on the lace of' 
the block ,(«ee Woon-KirnH.vviaa) j hut, on the eoii- 
Irary, in engraving on steel, eojiper, or sine, the line.-* 
which arc intended (o prod nee tlin inlpre^.sion are 
hollowed out with a gravmg-tool. 'Flie Fgyptiiiii.s 
practised the art of engraving in bas-rolicf and iiiln- 

S lio on Btoiio and metal at a very early age, and the 
ows and Greeks probably derived their knowledge of 
the art from them. Indeed oil the nations of the Fast 
)m\e practised engraving of various kinds from a very 
early period of their liiHtoi 7 , although none of them 
over discovered the prauticuhiliiy of taking impressions 
from incised plates, or woodeii figures in relief. It 
was about 5(K) B.r. that a Greek named Aristagoras 
is said to have produced a map of all the portions of 
the^ world that were known to the aacients at that 
period, graven on a plate of brass. ITie incised lines 
were probably filled in with a coloured composition, so 
that the whole presented an appearance somowhat 
similar to the nielto-work. of flie middle ages, or the 
second kind of the early encaustic paintings. (See 
KNcxtsTio Paxnxivo, Niello.) The method of pro- 
ducing incised engravings on plates of metal for the 
puri>ose of ornameotatiou, whs followed without the 
sKghtest variation in the manner of execution from 
tM earliest times until the discovery of the art of 
printing, and the mode of taking impressions from ' 
engraved plates. The art of obtaining au imprint from 
woMen blocks and types is ascribed to Laurence Koater, 
of Haarlem, who printed a book of rude wood engra- 
vings on Scripture subjects, with texts of Scripttire -at 
we fiwt of each print, entitled Speculum Hitmanm 
5««afw»fs, about the year 14!W ; but the merit of the 
Mrliest discovery of printing from metal plates is 
assigned to Maaso Finneguerra, of Florence, who took 
nn impression on paper from a large silvor plate 

-jjbmit twelyeymaftor thediscovery of Koster.who was 
i^en printing from movable types cut in metal. After 
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this, the progress made by the Germans and Italians 
in engraving on wood and metal was rapid, and before 
the close of the 15th century, books wore produced 
copiously illustrated with maps and engravings im- 
printed irom metal plates. Prior to the time of Albert 
Purer, engraving had been efieeted by means of the 
graviug-tool alone ; but this great artist introduced the 
niAthod of engraving known as etching, by which tbo 
design is bitten in, as it is tccfaniouUy called, by tbe 
oorrosivc action of a strong acid ou the surface of the 
plate, after tbo design has been traced with a needle 
on the otebiTig-grouud, with which the plate has been 
previously covered. It should, however, be stated 
that the discovery of the art of etching by menus of 
acid is asorihed by some to Parmegiano, who lived at 
the same time as Albert Diirer. The style of engra- 
ving called “ mezzotint o " was introduced by De 
Hiegen about IGK):' considerable improvements were 
subsequently efTceted in tliis branch of tbe art by 
Prince Hupert. Copper was the materrnl used for all 
engravings, whether of mans or landscapes, in line, 
aqiiutinia, stipple, or on soft ground, until about the 
year 1815, when soft steel plates were first used by 
Messrs. Perkins and Ilcnth, of Philadelphia, instead of 
copper, , which w'cro afterwards hardened when tlio 
process of engraving had been efieeted. The tools 
lived in engraving ' < gravers or burins of all kinds 
and forms, inaoi t case-hardened steel, etching- 
needles, B^’rapers !• • removing the burr thrown up by 
the graver or dry point, and biiruishers to remove 
scratches from the plate, and to give a lone and finish 
to the engraving. Tin* plate is prepared for the recep- 
tion of the dosigii by covering it with a coating of 
etching-ground, composed of a inixtnre of w-ax, rosin, 
and gutn-mnstic. This is Hnieared over the plate a fier 
it has been heated, care being taken to render (hn 
Biirfare of the ground umform It is then Muckened 
hv holding it over the stiioke of a caiulle; and as soon 
AS Hus H done the plate is allowed to cool. The out- 
line of the ili’Awing or riiiip to bo engraved, which has 
been earefiilly traced in pencil on jianer, is next trans- 
ferred to the'groiuiil by jipcssnre, or l>y rubbing it with 
a burnislier, and the design thus obtained is traced 
through the giouiid with a needle. A rim is then 
raised round the edge of the plate with what is called 
** banking wax,” ninl n solution of nitric acid and 
water is poured info tho hollow thus formed. When 
this lias remained on the ])Ialc a suflicient time to bite 
in the outline, or Ihe lighter parta of the engraving if 
it bo a landscape or figures, the acid is poured off, and 
the parts which aro dark enough ore covered with a 
kiiui of varnish called *' stoppiiig-grouiid," which 
I resists the corrosion of the acid, anil prevents It from 
octuig on the plate in the parts thus covered. The 
plate is then again subjected to the action of the acid, 
and the procras of applying the stopping-ground to 
those parts which nro sumciently dark and the acid to 
those which are not dark enough, is continued until all 
the requisite gradutioiis of light and shadow have boon 
obtained. The plate is afterwards finished with the 
graver. In line engravings, tho greater part of tho 
work is done by the burin, a skilful engraver being 
able to produce a vivid representation or the snrhice 
of any object or m&terial by a judicious combination 
of lines und dots. Among the best engravingB of 
recent date may be mentioned that of Sir Edwin 
Landseer's beautiful picture of^Titunia, by Saiuuel 
Cousins. 

ENOBOSsnro, en-grose'-ing (Ang.-Nor.), among 
lawyers, means the making of a fair copy of • deed 
upon stamped paper or parchment, iu clear legible 
characters. 

EnoROSsura, in Law. {See FoBSSTAlLiffO.) 

Exhakmonic, 9U‘hur^on^~ik, a term employed’^tj 
tho ancient Greeks to designate that of, their thre* 
jfsaera or scales which consisted of quarter-tones and 
nifyor thirds. Besides this they had originally another 
kind of enharmonic much simpler and easier in exeou^, 
tion, and upon which the theorists of the old ' 

considered tbe quarter-tones or diene aa innovatioBa 
too refined and artificial. Tliero is also a species or 
onbarmonio called eqni-vocal or enharmonic ohaitee. 
in which the notation is altered, but the aame kegw of 
the instrument are used. 

Ehigiia, e-nty'-md (Gr. aiwgma), a description-' dr. 
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tioned; while in the Oompoeite order mutnlel ere 
mibitituted for the eerred modillioni. In the eooom* 
penyiag eii(;revinK of en entebletore of this order, the 
thr<>e prinpipal component perte->the cornice (A), the 
fricee (B), end the urchitreve (O—ere clearly and die* 
tinotly Mcparated by marginal lines, oiteuding to the 
right and loft, which iuibcate tlie exact space ococpied 
by each. The oornice admits of a groat number of sub* 
divisions. At the very top is the oymatium (1 J, formed 
by the monlding known as the cyiiia recta, and resting 
on an cnrichod ogee or bed*mould (2). Below this is 



AtUet tormed Ihc corona (3), resting on a similar bed* 
mould (1), which is supported in its tUrn by a matuln 
baud (6), eouaisUng of a llllet adorned w ith iiiul ulcs at 
mmlnr intervals. Between the inutule band and the 
BUet enriched with dentils (7), or t ho dentil-band, as it 
M frequently termed, is an echinus moulding (6), and 
beunr the dentiUlmud another narrow numlding ^d), 
which serves as a bed-mould for the entire cornice. 
The middle portion of Ibo entahlature, — the friezo, cou- 
siiAa of a broad fUUt only, enriched with a !<croll*work 
of laavea and Bowers. The aruhiiravo is divided into 
three parts, — an eebinns moulding, distinguished as the 
architrave moulding (0), and two llUots separated by a 
narrow bead*inoulding, and termed tUo facta (10) and 
lower facia (U) respectively. 

AST ' 1 h, en-tail\ lu Law, is a term oommonl,v applied 
to the lurm of an estate, toehnieaUv in Bngland and 
^luiid called a fee toil, and in Scotland a tailzio. It 
is said to be derived from tho l^rench taiilcr , ' to out,' 
cither becanso the heirs general are by this means out 
off, or because this estate is a part out out of the whole. 
iUl estate in fee tail i-* a limited fee, as opposed to a fee 
simple s it is that which a man hath to hold to him and 
tile heirs of his body, or to bim and particular heirs of 
hit tody, according to the will of tlie donor. Previous 
te the passing of the statute Donii, 12B >, lands, if 
givsn to atman and the heirs of his body, were regarded 
jMOonditioiial estates in fee simple; out the nobility, 
h^g anxious to porpotiiate their posscssiout in their 
own families, procured tho passing of tliat statute. It 
WMti, that from thenceforth the will of tho donor is 
he Im oUervetl, according to the form in the deed of 

S R, and that the tenements so given (to a man and 
e Imin of bis body, or the heirs male of bis body, of 
^ uke) should^ notwiibstanding any alienation by the 
eom, TO to his issue, if there were any, or if issue 
feil^, should revert to the donor or his heirs. Estates 
ware either general or inecisl,— the former, where 
■hey aim given to one, and the heirs of his body begot* 
^ j the latter, where the gift is to the heirs of the 
jMee • body by a particular person ; as by his now 
tiller In the former eatej^his issue in geueral, by all 



and ev^ marriage, is, in lueeossive order, capable of 
inheriting the utate tail ; in the loiter, no issuo can 
inherit butxtiiat of the two daugned. Each of these 
may be again either in tail male or tail female. ** Tlie 
establishment of this law," says Blatimtonc, **occaf, 
sioued infinite difflogltiea and disputes. Children grew 
disobedient when they knew they could not bo set 
aside; termers were ousted of their leases muue by 
tenants in tail ; for if such leases bud been ralid, then, 
under colour of long leases, the issue might haie l>een 
virtnaily disinherited ; creditors were defraiuU'd of 
their debts ; for if tenant iu tad could have charged 
his estate with thoir payment, he might aUo haie de- 
feated his issue by mortgaging it for as much ns it wai 
worth. Innumerable Inteut entails wore produced to 
deprive purchasers of the lands the}' had fairlv hunght, 
—of Biiita iu ronBC(]ueuee of which our ancient lumlis aro 
full; and treasoriH were emioiiraged, ua eRtaii's tail 
were not liable to forfci lure longer than lortheienunt's 
life." But tho nobiliiy were alw ays fond of this enact- 
ment, because it preaerved their family estates from 
forfeiture. At length, however, iu the twelfth year of 
the reign of Edward IV., it was decided, in the cele- 
brated Taltariim'a cn»e, that bv means of cirtinn fic- 
titious proceedings, 1 i-own by the name of a common 
recovery, suffered b le tenant in tail, he should con- 
vert bis estate into urn simple abaolute, and bar uU 
persons whatever el .ming the estate tml, or uny ehtate 
ulterior 1 hereto; anil by long use and aoqu.eaceiioa 
three recoveries beeamo ihe legal mode of convnyaiico 
by which a tenant in tail might dispose of liis lands and 
tonements. Afterwards, in tho reipn of lleury VJIL, 
eatutes tail were declared to bo forleilod on uny oon- 
viction for high treason : and soon after, in the sama 
reign, certain leunca made by touanis in tail, which do 
not tend to the prejudice of ilie Issue, were allowed lo 
be good in law, and to biiui tlin issue in tail. The 
pceidiar privileges of tail estoles were still further 
eiiriaiJed by Bubscqueiit statutes, but most of all by 
3 & jk M' ill. 'IV. c. 71, enabling a tenant in tail, bv an 
ordinary deed of eonveyauce, duly enrolled, without 
any indirect or llclitiuiis proceeding, to alieiie in fee 
simple absohito, or for any less estate, tiin lands en- 
tailed. Subsequently, by \ it. 2 Viet. o. 110, eulalled 
CHtntes were rendered liable for ordinar)’ debts ; and 
further, by 19 & 20 Viot. c. 120, a lensnt in tail may 
demiae the snmo from lime to time for any term not 
exeeeding twenly-oiio years. Estates tail have thus 
b**en gradually uufeltered, and are now subject to 
even less restraint than is attached to conditional fees 
at couiuion law, after the condition was perl'urnied by 
the birth of issue. Iu Scotland, tho history of the 
entail system dillurs from that of England, in so far as 
it was there bnilt aud strengthened by the ingenuity of 
the lawyers, who, as fast as assailablo paints were dis- 
eoveredf in the form of the deed, forlilied it with now 
clauses. Thus, what are known us tho " prohibitory,** 
"irritant,” "resolutive" clauses, were introduced ; and 
by a statute of the Scottish parliament in liH) i, entails in 
that country wore reduced to a Byalemutic form. The 
injurious rflects of tins enaetmeiil were ividely felt ia 
Scotland duriog the Hth and nearlr the half of the 
19th centuries ; but it came to be the practice in law 
Li insist upon tho very strictest interpretation of tho 
deed ; aud any error in the form, or even a cleric^ 
error, as tho omission of a word, would vitiate tho 
entail. At length, Andrew Eutherlurd, the thea 
lord advocate, introduced a measare- into parliament 
to lessen the injurious effects of this system, and which 
was embodied in 11 A 12. Viet. c. 30. By means of 
this act, which came into force on the 1st of Auguat, 
184B, persons then in existciioe, and holding under 
entails of prior date, may disentail them, after certain 
intimations, and with tlic consent of certain lieirB next 
ill succession. In old entails, where the heir in po^ 
session has been born since that date, and in ‘all lAw 
entails made after that time, the heir of entail^ ia pu«« 
session may, by means of a simple deed of diMtail^ 
free his estate from the restrictionB of the entail.^ , 
Etitsbitib, en-fe-ri'-fM (Ur. enteront the intestines)* 
in Med. is a term employed to denote an acute iaflaia* 
mation of the peritoneal or external eoat of tbeinl^ 
tines. It ia ebaracterued by pain* in the bowels (in« 
oreoaed on prouinre), vomiting, eonetipation, fever* 
and great prostration of atrength. Though the fever 
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in tbe outset muy be ofn ond the pblee stroof and 
herd, it eooa beeomce emell end weak or wiry. Tbe 
nanepB and Tomitin^ ard often most dietreeeinir, flte of 
retching often continuing after the stomaoh. baa been 
deprived of ite'Contente. In bad cases, ee the diaeaee 
proceeds, the abdomen begins to swell and becomes 
tense and tympanitic; hiccup sometimes comes oc; tbe 
pulse intermits, or beats irregularly; the extremities 
grow cold; the features are sharpened and ghastly; 
cold sweats breakout; the pain, perhaps, eeaaes, and 
dcHlIi at length sets iii. IMio brain is generally iin- 
oflccted, and the intellect remains clear; but some- 
times delirium occurs late in the disease. Enteritis 
may arise from various causes, particularly from cold 
and wet, more especially applied to the feet or legs, 
or cold drinks when the body liaa been previously 
overheated. Hardened foeciil matters, snaing fVoni 
indigestible substances taken into the stoinaon, may 
also produce this disease, gtrangiilated hernia, or the 
involution of one fold of the Inteatiue within another, 
may induce this disease, by causing a complete obatrac- 
tinn to the passage of the contents of the bowels. Tarious 
diseases hear a considerable resemblance to enteritis ; 
but that which most closely resembles it is colic, which, 
indeed, often passes into enteritis. Colic, however, is 
distinguished from enteritis by the absence of fever, 
tbe difference in the state of 'the pulse, the pain oe- 
curring more in paroxysms, and by being usually mi- 
tigaicif by pressure; whereas, in enteritis, it is 
created. The ordinary remedies employed in inflam- 
mation must be resorted to in this rfisetise. Dlood is 
to be freclv taken from the arm, leeches ore to be ap- 
plied to the abdomen, and afterwards fomentation- 
olotha. Great care is necessary in the adminisi ration 
of purgative medicines, as they frequently tend to ag- 
gravate tlie symptoms, and ought not to be resorted 
to till after the bleeding. The disease ia to be cured 
by removing the inflammation, not by opening the 
bowels. The judicious administralion of opjiiiii and 
calomel is often of the greatest iieneflt in this disease; 
and the best laxative to give, in order to clear out the 
bowels, is castor oil. Thotigli there may not be much 
danger in mistaking colie lor cnlenlis, the greutCKt 
danger tuny arise from inistal.ing enteritis fur oohe. 
8timulun1s, cordials, or carroinaiiveH, whi^h are often 
of the greatest service in colic, would greatly sggrn- 
Tato tbe symptoms in entenlis. 

PiS Til rail sir, en-flin'-s0-<L:m (Qr. tnihoutiannoa^ in- 
BPii'ntioiit, is an evaUed eonditioii of mind, in wliicb 
tfie iniagiiiiition is inflamed and exulted, thereby con- 
ceiving and etpresHing extraordinary und surprising 
things. tMie excesses of the iniiigiiuition are of two 
kiuds ; via, 1 When, within its proper sphere, it gums 
BO great a power that all the other Hfl'ecti<ins and mo- 
tives of human nature arc overborne and excluded ; 
and 2. when the iuuiginafton trespasses upon ground 
where it should have litilo or no iiifluence, and where 
it can only prevent or dislurb the operation of reason 
and right feeling. In the lat ter case the sobrieties of 
good sense and experience, the motives of interest, 
and even tlie dictates of rectitude, may be set iit naught, 
and the oommonest objects mar bo invested either 
with prepostorons ehamis or with unreal defonnities. 
^ere are, however, perhaps few miuds that are not 
to some degree subject to constitutionol fictions, which 
to a greater or less extent intercept the view of things 
OS they really are. Naturally the pleasurable emotions 
which accoinnanv tbe exercise of any of the active 
powers, and vraich serve to stimulate to exertion, are 
always subordioatc and subservient, never predominant 
or importunate. In minds of an unhealthy temperament 
the emotion of pleasure, and the consequent excite- 
ment, may be disproportionate to the strength of tbe 
fiscultiea ; there may be more of commution than of 
oetioo, more of movement than of progress, more of 
enterprise than of achievement ; tbe efficient power of 
the understanding is thus overborne and left in the 
rear. ** Where there Is no error of imitation, no mu- 
judging of realities, no calculations wnieh reason con- 
demns, there is no enthusiasm, even though the eoul 
may be on fire with the velocity of its movements in 
parsnit of its ehoten ohjeot." **To apply an epithet 
which carries with it an idea of foUj, of weakness, and of 
•xtravannee, to a rigorone mind efficiently, as well os 
oidfSitly, engaged ^ the porsuit of any snbstaiitial and 
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important objeot. is not merely to misuse a werdt Irat 
to introduce <K.ieiusioD among our notions, iiid tejput 
oonlenipt upon what is deservirfg of reBpeet.**— Bof. 
Hafured HuUrg iff by Isaao Taylor. 

EMTBTMnMii, ew^Ms-mceiS (Or. mittaiNeiiMi, fromeWk 
and/Ausiof, the mind), is a term employed in Bbel.. 
introduced by Aristotle, and which since bit time till 
recently has been almost nniversally misuiideretood. 
It has generally been defined to be an imperfect 
syllogism, having one or other of its premises not 
expressed, hut understood. Though several writen 
belbro his time had pointed out the error of ibis de* 
llnitHin, Sir W. Hamilton was the first to call general 
attention to it, in an article in the lEtiwhnrgh Jfe* 
view for April, 1833. This error, be says, **hae been 
lieheved ; believed without any cogent evidence ; be- 
lieved from the most ancient times; and pven when 
the opinion was at last eonii>eteutIj refuted, tbe refuta- 
tion was itself so completely forgotten, that we do not 
believe there is at present a logical author, not to agy 
in England, but in Europe, who is even awsre of tim 
existence of the controversy.*' De Quincey states, in Up 
t*eBay on Rhetoric, that many years ago, when studyiim 
the Aristotelian rhetoric at Oxford, he was convincea 
that, by whatever name Aristotle might dcsoribe tha 
main purpose of rhetoric, praoticoUy, at least, ha threw 
the whole stress upon finding such arguments for any 
given thesis as, without positively proving or disacN 
psoving it, gave it a colourable support; but how to 
reconcile this with Aristotle's formal account of the 
office of rhetoric, that it consisted in finding enthy- 
momes, he could not perceive, till his ftriend Sir W. 
Hamilton communicated to him on essay of Faooio- 
lati's (1724), entitled ** De Enthymsmato.*' An en- 
thymeme, then, differs from a sylkigiim. not in tha 
accident of siipprcssing one of ^ propositions,— either 
may do this, or neither ; the dificrence is esBentlBly and 
in the nature of tbe matter; that of the ajlldgisni bo- 
lug certain and apodcictic, that of tha enthymeiM 
proliaMc, and drann from the province of opinion* 

Kniouology, en-h-mol^-o-je (Gr. ealomon, aa in- 
sect ; togoii, II iliHcniirsc), that branch of science whiell 
treats of the habits, properties, and organisation 
of inoects. Thci iiaino insect implies an annual 'fo- 
Hcetcd or di\ul<Ml into segments. This term is ai^R* 
cable to the pniicipiil part of the articulate sub* 
kiiigtloni, ond was formerly uppUed to it; otpresenty 
the word iiiseit is only used in >*cfcrpncs to thOia 
iirticulntcd inunmls which are distingufsbed by antsii^ 
ntn Hud brr’iithiiig organs composed of ramified traohom^ 
with or without air-sucH. The soicnce of enioraolfiigy 
prestMits to the student of nature tbe most numaroui 
and diversified objects worthj^of attention. The obsat*> 
lulioii of the structure and nistiiicfs of insects is ftitt of 
interest, and has ut All times engaged the attention of 
men of pcicnee. Along with other branches of nafeuxul 
history, the study of entomology was cultivated 1^ 
Aristotle arid other pliilosoiihers among the aneienft 
Ureeks. Pliny duSs not add much in his works to the 
information given by Aristotle, and it was not studied 
as an absolute scinice till the 17ih century, wbew 
I progress began to be made. Tbe chief naturaUsta of 
that period were Goedart, Swammerdam, JfaJphlM^ 
Lccuwenhoeck, and Ray. ^ The science, however, wat 
very backward, as Ray estimated tbe whole nuiuksr of 
iuHcot spe.e>os in tbe world ut 10, (KK). At tbe prosaal 
day, it has been ascertained that a larger nnmber tiMm 
this exists in this country alone. During tbs Util 
century, the great Swedish naturalist Lmuiods gava 
his niteniion to the study of entomology, ^nniTlUa 
olsssiflostion, as far as the orders are ooncomed, hat 
served as the basis of all that have besa siuos promid- 
gated. It is founded on the jUressnes or absence of 
the wings, their Dumber, consistefDee, aUTfiioe, position 
in repose, and also on tbe presence or idisenoe of asting. 
By tnis classification, inseota were at first divided in^ 
seven classes ; Imt addition and alterations have bom 
made since that time. Tm following ohuntfioatiom 
adopted in the ** Bnoyolopindia Britannica," is 
from an admirable gwiiclB 1:7 James Wilson, of Wood* 
ville. Eleven difTerent orderw^f insects ore ooomo* 
rated : 1. Coleoptera (Gr, koleot, a sheath ; pUm, w 
wing), including sR fhoae kinds comaMihly aallod 
beeUes. Their movibranous wings, which oro tkotiiw 
orgsof of flighty aro proteetea Iv a soparior 
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BDterior pair of harder oonsiitenoe. called eljtra. lands or tenements when another person had taken 
They are all masticators, and are provided with man- wrongful postession of them. He entered upon some 
dthles and Tnazilln. — 2. Orthoptera (Or. orthoB^ part of the property claimed, declaring that he therobj 
straight; pUron^ a 'wing), including criokets, grass- takes possession of the whole; but if-st layindilTer* 
hoppers, locusts, &c. The upper wings ace of the ent counties, it was necessary to make a separate 
oousLSteiice of parolimcnt, reticulated, and more of less ^ntry in each. This claim, if it was repeated once in 
iucumbont. The mouth is provided with mandibles the space of every year and a day (which tras colled 
uuJ inaxiUm. — 3. Ilemiptera (Or. erninu, the half; continual glaiin), had the same enect with, and in all 
pUroitt a wing), including the oimioea or bugs, the respects amounted to, a legal entry. If the claimant 
water sourpions, cicadm or frog-hoppers, aphides, &c. were deterred from entering by menaces or bodily foar, 
A portion of their upper wings is usually membruua* he might make claim as near to the estiiito ah he could, 
ceous, or of the same cousistenoe os the inferior pair, with the like forms and solenmitica. Such an entry gave 
The matidi bios and rnazillo aro replaced by a sheath a man seism, or nut into imiiicdiate possession him 
aud sticker.— 4. Neuroptera (Or. neuroiif nerve ; that had right or entry on the estate, and thereby 

« wing), including libcUulm or dragon-flies, cpbciucrm, made b'm complete owlier, and capable of conveying 
Ac. Both pairs of wings are membranous, nuked, and it Arum himself by either descent or purchase. This 
(luely reticulated; mouth adapted for inaslicAticiii, remedy by entry took place in three only of the five 
and fhrnished with mandibles and maxilke. — 5. lly- spociea oi ouster ; viz., abatement, intrusion, and dis- 
menuptera (Or. umen, a membrane ; picrojif a wing), seisin ; for us in these the original ontiy of the wrong- 
contuiniug wasps, boc.s, iohneumon-flies, Ac., and eha' door was unlawful, they might, therefore, be remedied 
raotecized likewise by membranous naked wings, by the mere entry of hiin who had right. This right 
w^hioh, however, present fewer uorvutes, and arc not of entry might have been ioltrd, that is, taken away, 
rotieiilated, an iu the preceding order. The mouth is by descent; as when anyone seised by any means what- 
furnished with mandibles and mazillm, and the abdo- soever of tho inheritance tiicd, whereby the same de- 
mon of tho female in terminated either by an uriposiCur sceuded to his heir In this case, however feohle the 
or a sting.— 3. Lepidoptern (Or. lrpi», a scale ; pUron^ right of the uncest might be, the entry of any other 
a wing), containing nil butterflies and motb.s. and person who claim u title to the freehold was taken 
generally ohaructenxed hy tho fariiiaoetms or scaly as- away, and he could not recover possession against the 
peot of tho organs of flight, and tho tubular or thread- heir by this summary method, but was driven to his 
uka oxtoiiaioii of the parts of the mouth.— 7. Stropsi- action to gain a legal seisin of the e.itnie. A writ of 
ptora (Or. s/rejisif, a turning or twisting; picrun^ a entry was also a method !of gaining possession of dis- 
wing), inoludtng a few peculiar and parasitical apeoios puted property by trying the title of the occupant, 
belonging to the genera iV/yfops and Xenos.— )j. Diptera where ho had not only a hare possession, which might 
(Or. ais, twice; pteron, a wing), including the house- bo destroyed by entry, but also an apparent right of 
llv.and other two-wingt*d kinds. Tho mouth is fur- possession. This writ, was directed to tho sKoriff, re- 
ulgaed with a proboscis, and thoro aro two organs, quiring him to command tho tenant of tho land that 
called poiaers or balanuors (halferia)^ placed behind ho rendor to the demandant the land in question. The 
the true wings, one on each side. — 9. t^uotoria (so tenant was thereupon compelled to deliver up the poa* 
designated from their sucking proponsitios), is oonsti- ses-sion of the lanii, or to show cause for not doing to. 
tutou by tho gcuus J*ulex of Liunmua, and diflcia from and thereupon the possession of tho land was awardea 
the ensuing apterous orders iti undorgmug a regular to him that conld show tho clearest right to it. These 
metamorphosis, and possessing what some regard as forms, however, were in effect abolished by 3 A 4 
tho rudiruouls of elytra.— 10. Thysanoura (Gr. fhiaxo, Will. IV. c. 27, which declares that no person shall be 
Idanco; oimi, a tail), likewise an apterous order, deemed to have been in possession of any land within 
including tho.Pud«m and other tribes. It evidently tho inoauiug of that act merely by reason of having 
derives its uanio from tho springing propensities of its made aii entry thereon, and no continuid or other 
order, which leap by moans of a setiform pnicoas bent claim ’ipon or near any land shall preserve anv right 
beneath tho ubvfumon.— 11. Farasita (so named from uf making an entry, 'fhe right of entry is now lost 07 
their parasitical or adhesive propensities, because they not asserting it for twenty years, 
dwell on tho bodios of other animals) coiitain.s tho Knvklopx-vakiwo, on'-eel-ope (fromFr. 

genusPeificabM ofLiumeuS, audtheXirmi, or bird-lico. euvclopper, to enwrap). — Before the introduction of 
(Sse tho artioles on tho abbvo orders for their purlieu- the penny postage, a double charge was levied on 
lar obaraotoristics.) all letters which consisted of two piocea of paper, 

Ektozoa, r/i-fo-ro'-d fGr. rnfes, within; coon, an After the cheap postage was established, the restriction 
animal), a term appliod to thoso animals which live which caused the letters themselves to be sealed or 
within others. They are of low organization, and go- wafered, was removed. Nearly all letters are now 
norally vermiform in structure, in most cases the inclosed in an envelope or covering ; and as upwards 
blood is colourless, and circulates, in the higher or- of 1)00,000,000 of letters pass through the post-offices 

g anised species, in a dosed system of vessels. They in tins country alone, tho manufacture of envelopes is 
ave no respiratory organs, no articulated members ono of no slight importance. Tho French made enve- 
for locomotion, and no organs of sense. In tho higher lopes before they w'cre used in England ; and when 
organized eutozoa, a filamentary nervous system has first manufactured 111 this country, they were made 
been roco|mised. Several species of entozoa infest the by hand, an export maker being able to fold three 
hnman body. (See Intksxxnal Wosvs.) thousand in a day. The general use of envelopes 

Evtbzpot, aip>i(i7)'-^re-po, is a term derived from the dates from 1S40, and several ingenious attempts to 
French, among whom it -properly signifies a bonded make them by machinery were made at that time, 
wurebonse, or place whero goods from abroad may bo Tho first machine of importance was that invented by 
deposited, and from whence they mar again be with- Messrs. Ho la Hue, exhibited in the Great Exhibition 
drawn for export without payment of duty. In com- of 1851. By the labour of two or three persons it 
mon language, however, it is employed to designate a was able to throw off three thousand envelopes per 
seaport, or commercial town, through which the im- hour. Several other envelope-making machines have 
porta and exports of adargo district pass. boon invented since that time. 

Bittbsboi;, anuifyl'-fre-sof (Fr. ), in Arch., is a term Envoy, ew'-ooi (Fr. eneoye), a diplomatic agent of 
borrowed from the French, and used to denote a low the second rank, being inferior to an ambassaflor. In 
intermediate story introduced betireen two loftier ones, common with ambassadors, they are accredited direot 
In Paris it i.v commonly placed above th« first floor, from one sovereign to another ; but they differ from 
It corresponds to the Italian mersamne in its use and the latter in not representing the personal dignity of 
purpose. In buildings in Loudon the entresol, or their sovereign, but only his affairs. They are either 
meazanine. is ocoaaioually placed Immediately anove ordinary or extraordinary. (See Eubabst, Aicbasba- 
the ground floor, but its use is not generally re- sou, HirLoarACX.) 

so^d to. Eutt, ea'-es (Fr. eueier), in Ethics, it defloed by 

Eittbt, «a'-fre (Fr. e»fr^e. from I«at. infro, I enter), Locke to be an uneasiness of mind, oeoasioned by thd 
U Law, IS the taking possession of landZ and tenemenU consideration of a good we discover in the possesion 
by one who h.is title of entry. Entry was formerly a of another person, whom wo deem less worthy of it 
mode of keeping up the claim of tho rightfol owner of than oursdves. It is eharaoterised by a degree of 
TS4 
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Borrow that the (rood contemplated - should 
onraelves, and of aoffor that it soonld fall to the share 
of another. It differs from emulation, which is 
merely a desire to become possessed of something 
which is enjoydd by another ; whereas, in envy, there 
ia a maleroleut fading which desires that others be 
brought down below our own level. . Though the differ- 
ence betwedn emulation and envy is thus marked, 
through the natural weakness of our nature it ia 
extremely difficult to preserve the former wholly nn- 
mixed with the latter. ** Pure envy,'* says Dr./teid, 
** is the most malignant passion that can lodge in the 
breast, which devours, as its natural food, we fame 
and the happineawof those who are most deserving of 
our esteem.** 

Eoosirx, e'-C'«('ne(Or. eo«, the dawn ; ketaos, recent), 
in Geol., a term introduced by Lyell to designate the 
lower tertiary stmta, from the idea that the very small 
per-centago of still existing species among the fossila 
of these strata indicates wTial iiuiy be regarded as the 
da»n or commiMioemeiit of the present condition of 
creation. (See TiiRTiAUV Systkm.) 

BeuAK Hahv. (Se^ ^Koliak IIauv.) 

EpaObiuacjra, ep-d-Arrt</-at'>«e-e (Gr. epi, upon; 
dkroBt the top), in llot., (he Epacris fam., anat. ora. of 
diootyledonons plants in the Hub-<'las8 CorollidortB, The 
species are ahrubs or small trees, natives of Australia,, 
the Indian archipelago, and the Bouth-Sea islands, 
whore they arc very numeroas. There are 31 genera, 
and about 320 species. They sro of little importance, 
except for the beauty of their flow'cra, on wliich account 
they are much cultivated. The fruits of many are edi- 
ble; as those of Aetroloma humifuaumt the Tasmanian 
•ranberry, and Leucopogon Eiehei, the native currant 
of Australia. 

Efaot, ef-pSkt (Or. epaldott additional), the name 
given to the moon’s age at the close of the year. The 
epact of the fictitious or ecclesiastical moon, by which 
Easter is regulated, is given in the table of movable 
* feasts appended to the calendar in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

EFAlTLKifKKT, e - pawl' - meat (from Fr. ipaule, 
shoulder), the name given to a species of low para- 
pet without a banquette at its foot in the interior, 
which is thrown up as a means of protection, and used 
ill the construction of field-works. The expression is 
often applied to a parapet of the usual height, regu- 
larly formed, with a banquette, and may oe almost 
considered synonymous with the term parapet. It is, 
however, more properly employed to dosignate a mound 
of earth, about seven or eight feet high, thrown up on 
either side of a battery, towards the roar, in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the face, to protect the guns 
and men from an enfilading fire. 

Epavlbttk, ep'-o-lei (Fr.), an ornamental badge 
worn upon the sliouldcr by military and naval officers 
and men in the Euglish and continental services. These 
distingnisbing marks vary in shape and richness ac- 
cording to the rank of the wearer. A few yearsi^go 
the epaulette was abolished in the English army, the 
sash being sabstiented for it. 

Ephxhbba, e-fem'-e-rd (Gr. epi, on ; esiera, a day), 
a gen. of neuropterous insects, belonging to the fam. 
or Sitbulieomee of Latreille. They have long, soft, 
tapering bodies, terminating in two or three long setm. 
Their v^gs are placed nearly, or quite,* perpendicu- 
larly; their antennse arc three-pointed, ana very small. 
In the larva state they live in wet places, or under 
water, and enjoy an existence of two or three yean ; but 
when^ey attain their final stage of metamorphosis 
and perfect form, they are among the most fleeting of 
living creatures, existing ofleii only a few hours, and 
propagating their species before they die. In this 
state racy sometimes appear suddenly in myriads during 
fine summer evenings by the water-side, when they may 
be seen flitting about, and balancing themselves in the 
air, in the manner of gadflies. 

Epbbbiaits, Epibtlk or Paul to xbb, gf-e'-thdiu, 
is the fifth in numerk'al order of the fourteen epistles 
of St. Paul contained in the canon of the Eew Teata- 
ment. The principal, fathers of the early Church are 
mumimons in favour of the genuincuess and canomeity 
of this book. Mach controversy, however, has sabse- 
quently been carried on as to whether it was addressed 
to the Ephesians, from the omission of the words to 
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the Sphesians,*' in a few of the ancient MSS., and the 
assertioii of Maroion, a beretio of the second eentonr, 
but whede testimony is of no weight, that it was ad- 
dressed to;fhe Laodieeans. Others, ajpun, regard it H. 
a cyclical* epistle addressed to no particular ehute^ 
bat to all, though Ephesus may have been the chief. 
Though* the tastimonr a^nst the received opinion 
were muoh stronger than it really Is, it is not a matter 
of great importance ; for what was addressed to one 
was intended for all. It is generally bcUevod to have 
been written about the year 01 a.I)., daring the early 
part of the apostle’s first imprlsonmont at Borne. 
** He. was apprenensive lest advantage should be token 
of his confinement to unsettle the minds of Ephesian 
converts, who were olmoat whoUy gentiles. Hearing, 
however, that they stood Arm in the faith of Chri& 
ho wrote this epistle in order to establish them in that 
faith, and to give them more exalted views of the love 
of God and of the excellency and dignity of Christ; and 
atthe same timeto fortify their minds against the soandil 
of the cross. With this view, be shows them that the(f 
were saved by grace ; and that, however wretched tb^ 
once were, now they had equal privUegoa with the 
Jews. He then proceeds to encourage them to perse- 
vere in their Christian calling, by declaring with what 
steadfastneas he suffered for (he truth, and with what 
earnestness he prayed for their establishment and oon- 
tinnsnoA in it ; ana urges them to walk in a manner 
becoming their profession, inthelaithful disehargoboth 
of the general and common duties of religion and of the 
special duties of particular relations." The style of 
this epistle is exceedingly animated, and corresponds 
with tne state of the apostle's mind at the time of 
writing. Overjoyed with the account brought him of 
their faith and holiness, and transported with exalted 
views of God’s love and goodness, more especially in 
conferring the benefits of Christ’s death upon the 
gentiles^ Tiis thoughts soar high, and find utterance 
in sublime and copious expressions.-— Horne’s 
Introduetiott fo (he Soared Beripturet ; Eadie’s Cbsi- 
meniary on the Greek Text tne EpieUe to the ^phe~ 
eiane. 

Ernon, tf'-od (Hob., a covering), among the andent 
Jews, was one of the essential articles or the priest’s 
iiffioial dress. It was an upper garment consisting of 
two pieces, one covering the back and the other the 
breast, and being uuitea upon the two shoulders. ■ It 
was made of plain linen, except that of the high 
priest, which was embroidered with various colours. 
Properly, according to the law of Moscs^ibeephod was 
to be worn only by the high priest ; but it subsequently 
came to be in common use among the priesthood, and 
even David, when bringing the ark bacir to Jerosalem, 
^peered in one. fbo opbod was regarded by the 
Jews as a sacred object, and sometimes roMlved 
divine b'>mage. A description of the epbod of the 
high priest is given in Exodns xxviii. fi, ei aeg. 

Ephoui, e/'-o-ri (Or. cyAorci, overseers), magistratee 
who were common to many l^iriau constitutions io 
ancient times. Herodotus ascribes the first inslltn* 
tion of ephori to Lycurgus, while Aristotle ascribes it. 
to Theopompns, who lived abont 77<) b.c. Both these 
accounts, however, seem to be incorrect, the real 
origin of the ephori being lost, through historieal 
inaccuracy and varieties of opinion. The duties of the 
ephori consisted in the management of the internal 
administrations of the state, eenecially irattm of 
justice ; and a particular building, called the Jhdiorion,. 
waa allotted to them. The number of the ephori waa* 
five ; they were elected from and by the people, and 
held their offices for one year. Those who ^d votes 
in the election were not restricted by age or property, 
and the election was not put under any scrutiny ; so 
that, as Aristotle observes, in the institntion of the 
epbori, the people participated in the highest magis- 
tracy of the state. In later timee, the powers of tbo 
epbori were greatly increased. They had the privilege 
of instituting scrutinies into the conduct of all the 
magistrates ; and even the Uogs conld bo brought 
before iheir tribunal. Their powers from this time 
increased rapidly, until the mngs were completely 
under their antnority, and it eould not bo- said when 
they could and when they conld not interfere. At last, 
in 225 B.O., the epbori for the time licing were moN 
dered by Agie and Cleosnenes, and the office abolished. 
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Tho ophori wore, l^owever, n^Aia restond to po«r«r 
^dor tho RoiBftnc* 

CriCAbYX, ep'’>44ca»-lik9, in Bot., the term epplied 
W iriaay bf^Unwtv to » oircle of bracto oppeMTiuff im< 
inedwtoiy below the calyx or onter eoverini^ of the 
flower. It is seen in the mallow tribe, and in sia^j 
plants of the pink and rose tribce. Though a distinct 
name lias l>cen given to this whorl of leafy organs, it 
proriorLy oomei oader tho dfiuomination of ineotMertf 
(which ses). 

EriOAnv, tf-e-ltarp (<3r. epi, a|ion ; karpot, fruit). 
In Bot., tho external layer or region of the pericarp or 
ehell of a fruit. This layer generally appears as a thin 
akin, tieing far less liable to alteratiun than either meso- 
carp or endocarp, (Sec Fjiuit.) 

ISrio Ponrar, ep'-ik (G-r. epos, a disconrso or narra- 
tive), is a kind of poetry wliioU has outward objects 
for its suhieots, and is thus diatinguislied from lyric 
poetry, wlituh deals with the inner feelings and emo« 
tiODS of the mind. The disiinotiun is general ; for there 
are few productions to which it can strictly apply; but 
they belong to the one class or the other, iie<‘4»rut[>g to 
the predomioatiiig charaotor. As in the individual man, 
m> with the human race, tlto mind is olipeotivo betorc 
it ie subjective ; it obserros external objects before it 
turns its thougbrs in nixm itself ; and hence may 
oonohldc that tho epic was the earliest species of 
poetry. The earliest specimens of this form of art 
probably oonsistod of simple talcs rhytlmiically ar- 
ranged, and recited to a very simple musical nceoni- 

K ninieut. Thn longer and more artistic epic poems, 
wever, embrace an extensive series of events and 
the notions of numerous personages. The epic p'M*try 
of the early Greeks naturally divides itselt into two 
elasifln, thr Itoroio or romantio epos of Homer, and 
the hieratic epos of Hesiod, the one dealing with the 
politioal, the other with the religinuH, hie of the 
Qreeke. The *' Iliad ” and ** Odyssey “ of Houier pre- 
feat us with the flneat specimens of this clssi of 
poetry that havs ever appeared. The sucred noelry of 
Hesiod partakes very much of a lyrical cnaracier. 
The ** ./Eneid'’ of Tirgil is not equal to the ** lli.id " of 
Homer as au epic ; its superiority depending more on 
beauty of language and arraugeinent than ou anytinng 
ia the story. The greatest epic of moiicrii ttnies is the 
** Paradise Lost*' of MiUon. Dante's " Duiiie Com- 
edy," however sublime in stylo, is destitute of that 
Uni^ of event or action neccssar}' to constiluta a great 
work of this class. The Jerusalem Delivered" of 
Tasso is regularly and strictly an epic, and adorned 
with all the beauties that belong to this s^iecies ot 
composition. The epic poem is of nil poetical works 
the roost dignified, and at the same time tho most 
difficult in execution ; and hence it is that so very few 
ha\e suensedod in the attempt to produce a really 
great epic. ** To contrive a story wiiicU shall please 
and interest ail readers, by being at once entertaining, 
important, and instructive; to till it witli suitable inci- 
dents ; to enliven it with a variety of charnaters, and 
of descriptions ; and throughout a long work to main- 
tain that propriety of sentiinent and tlmt elevation of 
style, which the epic ebaraeter requires, is unquestion- 
aldy the highest elTort of poetical genius."— (Blair’s 
Xk’ftori».) It requires, more than any other species 
of poetry, a grave, equnl, and supported dignity. The 
notion, or sui'ject, must have three properties: it 
must he one ; it must be great ; and it must be inter- 
esting. Scattered and independent facts can never 
afleet a reader so deeply, nor engage his attention so 
strongly, ns a tala that is one and couneeted, where 
the several incidents luang upon one anetbor, and are 
all made to conspire for the accomplishment of one end. 
Buch episoiles or MiilNmlinato m'tioni as are introduced 
Bhoulil Im» brought in naturally, and have auiiicient 
coiineotion with the principal subject; they ought to 
be_ elegant and weli-flniahed, and present us with 
. . 4>i M ^AdPf'vmii-,^ind from those that go before 

or follow after. Epic vVetry haa often been compared 
to the drama ; and the vhHcntinl differenee between the 
two ia, that the proving of tho former ia description ; 
of the latter, action. ^ie emotions which epic poetiy 
excites are not so frequent and violent ns tWe pro- 
dttoed by dramatic composition, but they are more 
wolongi^ and more dt*rcloped by actual kccnrrencrs ; 
ihr an epic poem embraces a wider oompass of time 
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smd action than is sdmiasible in the drama.^ 
poetry ** it the remon within which we look for every- 
thing that is sublime in description, toiider in senti- 
ment, and bold and lively in expression ; ” and *' all 
the ubkiots which it presents ought to Ve eithsr great, 
or tender, or pleasing."— '(Btotr.l 

SpicvmsAJixmc, rp-e-tru-ra'-da-iW, a term appM to 
the system of philosophy adox>ted and prbmiilgateH by 
Epicurus, who lived from u.c. 337 to s.c. 370. In its 
pbysioal system epicureanism considered the universe, 
cousistiog of matter and space, to be infinite and 
eternal, while the variooa bodies of which it is com- 
posed are subject to deoay and change. **!Nothiog 
can spring from nothing, nor can anything return to 
nothing,*^ was one of the favourite inuxims of the 
school. ‘The science of physics was, howove^ in the 
opinion of Epicurus, subordinate to that of ethics. 
According to his autliority, the great end of man is 
his own happiness, which is to be obtained by the 
snfijiigation of his passions and the moderation of his 
di^Mirtw. His followers entering farther into the spirit 
and natural tendency of his system, resolved all hap- 
piness into the gratification of tho senses. The tys- 
tern wits consequently adopted readily by the idle, the 
luxurious, and the n>' is. At the present day epion- 
reatiism in its phyoioa lyslem la syno&ymons with the 
doctrine of chanee, auid in its mi^al system with 
selilshnesB. 

Bpidkmic, rp-e-detn'-ik (Or., from «pi, upon, and 
demo$, the people), in Med., is a general term applied 
to diseases which prevail among a large portion cf the 
peoplo of a country or place for a certain time, and 
then gratlually disappear. The causes aaaigned for 
the prevalence of epidemic diseases are very various, 
and nro by no means determined. The most generally 
assigned causes are a peculiar state of the atmosphere 
or climate, the seasons, Ac. Defective ventilation or 
dnuimge, and unwholesome food or drink, are also 
among the causes that indnes epidemics. Most epide- 
mic diseases are bkewise contagious, and thus, when 
oiico induced, spread with great rapidity. During the 
prevalence of an epidomio, it is proper to take parti- 
cular onro of the health, as the best means of resisting 
its influenec. 

KrioiuufivL AprinPAGKS, ep-e-dsr'-siaZ Hp-pm'-dlfj-ew 
(Cir. epidermitt^ tlio cuticle ; Lat. npptndo^ I hang or 
attach to), in Hot., tho general terra for certain struc- 
tures, consisting of cells, variously enmbined, found 
npon the surface of the epidermis, or in the sub- 
epidennal tissue. They may be divided into haira and 
tflanda. The former are tbread-bke ekmgatione, ex- 
ternally, of tlie efiidermal cells, covered by cnticle. 
When a hair istormed of a single cell, it is said to be 
aimple ; and when composed of several cells, compott-nd. 
Hairs appear under a variety of forma : thus they may 
be undivided, branched, or forked ; stai'-shaped, or 
atellafe ; necklace-shaped, or momltfonn ; club-shaped, 
or cluvata ; aliield-lihe, or paltata. They sometimes 
are/onnd teruiinating in a nook on one side poiuUug 
downwards, when they are said to be uneitiata ; ana 
sometimes they prc.scnt two or more books at their 
aiwz, when they aro said to be ffloehidia/a, or barbed. 
When the divisions of a stell.ite hair aro closely oeo- 
nected, a tfcala or aeutf is formed. lYhen hairs are 
composed of cells which are short, and have their sides 
thickened by secondary deposits, so that they form 
stiffened processes, they are then called aetm. or 
briaflea. These, slightly modified, fonn pricHes, woioh 
are cfeilned as large hardened proeesses, termiimting in 
a sharp point, and springing from theepidermis^ror the 
bark of plants. They ore especiMly abundant on the 
stems of the rose and bramble. Hairs oecur upon va- 
rious partsof plants, and, according to their abundance 
and nature, gWe raryrog appearances to them, which 
arc distinguished in practical botany by special names. 
The more common position of hairs is upon the leaves 
and stems ; but they also occur on the parts of the 
flower, the fruit, aud the seed. The substance called 
cownge, or eow-itch, is the hair covering the legumes 
i»f Afticawa pmriirn*, while cotton is siuipW the hair 
covering the seeds of various species of Gonnypiam. 
Glands, properly so called, are cells which secrete *a 
peculiar matter; but with them botanists generally 
associate other superficial appendnges. The afiup of 
the nettle, tho little reeeptaedes tn the rind of the 
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oTftnice, and the lueiarin at the baae of the oolouKif 
leavoa of (he batterenp and crown imperial, are fa* 
tniliar cxBinpleii of fflanae. When glands are aitsated 
hflow the epidermw, and aurrouiuled by a comi>act 
laytT of cells, they are said to be infental. ^ These are 
C(i>nmnn in such plants as rue, mini, maijoram, and 
tlivnioj aii4 tt is to the presence of the secretions 
ihev c'^xitam that the plants owe their value as articles 
of dr'T'V’st ic eonnotny or medicinal egenta. 

KrfPKRVAii Tiasrn, in Bot., the termed applied to 
the fMiTiKil layer of cells in flowering and the higher 
flow oi'h'sa plants This layer may commonly be^ readily 
senniMtfd ns a distinct memlirane or akin, as its com- 
pituont cella diller in shape and in the nature of their 
cont'‘ur8 from those cells ]>lacod beneath them. This 
t!5 (10 eonsists of two parts; namely, of an inner por- 
tion, ttsnally called the epidermh, and of an outer thin 
pellicle, lo ’which the name «fw/ip/e is given. Carpenter, 
anil sonic otlier authors, make use of these terms in 
p-ecisely the reverse sense, callihg the external pelli- 
cle the cpiilennis. We, following Professor Bentley, 
wiil employ the terms as generally iindershKid. The 
then, consists of one or more layers of cells, 
flnni\ united together by their sides so ss to form a 
iiu‘nibf«kii«. Thesei cells arc generally of a flattened 
taliuUr charactir ; but they vary much in their ou^ 
line Ordinarily, in European plants, the epidermis 
IS lornu'd of but one row of cells ; but in tropical 
pluni'*, two, three, or more rows are common. The 
upper walls of the eells are generally much thickened 
bv s 'cniidin v deposits, and this thickening is especially 
evident in leaves of a leathery or hardened texture, 
as tlicmi of the oleander, box, and holly. The epi- 
dermis covers all parts of the plants upon which it is 
found that are exposed directly to the air, except the 
stigma j and it is in all cases aWnt from those which 
live under water. In the fungi, alga, and Hclieos, it 
iasiUogcther wanting. The cuticle covers the entire 
surfiicc of the epidermal cells, with the exccntion of 
the* openings called ttomaia, and even sheathes the hairs 
and other uppendagcB, It has no cellular structure, 
but 18 a pcriectly homogenoous membrane. A mem- 
bninous layer, resembling, if not actually identical 
with cuticle, is found upon the surface of plants living 
under water, and also covering the alga, licbens, and 
fuiiiii* The sfomuta, or ntomatett to which allusion liM 
been made, are ontices situated between some of the 
epidermal cells leading into the intercellular cavities 
bciienih, so as to allow a freo cominunication between 
the internal tissues and the external air. They are 
ooinnioidv called breafhinQ-porf$. They vary in form 
and position in difl'erent plants and different parta of 
the same plant ; hut they arc always the same in any 
particular part of n plant. The most common form 
IS o\al, but they are sometimes seen round or square. 
Tliey are either placed singly upon the epidermis at 
regular or irregular distances, or in clnatcrs, with 
spaces quite free from them intervening. The number 
ol stom-ila also varies considerably in different plants 
and diUWent parts of the same plant. We give the 
numbers counted in a square inch imon the npper and 
under surfaces of the leaves of a lew plants, to show 
the extent of this variation Mistletoe, upper surface 
2‘Y\ under surface 200; pa?ony, upper surface woae, 
lower surfuco 13,700; honse-ieek, upper surrace 
10,710, lower surface 6,000; lilac, upper surface aawf. 
lower Mirfuce IHO.OCK). Stomata exist more or less 
upon all flowering plants, but are absent from the 
bluer ordert of flowerless plants. On floating loavea 
tlicv are onlv found on (he upper earfaee. 

Krtui HMts. {See SlIiT.) 

I'.pinBRMia, in But. (See Epidsbicai Tissms.) 

Brroi.oTris, ep-e-rfloi' tie ((Jr. epi, upon, aud glotfa, 
the tongue), in Auat.,is the cartilageat the root of the 
^>ng•le tfiHt fulls upon the glottis, or superior opening 
of Tfie larvnx. In figure, it is somewhat oval, ralber 
convex nl'ove and concave below, and eovored by 
membrane. It adheres infenorly to the in- 
terior part of the thyniid cartilage by a strong 
eliisnc membrane. Its apex is loose, and always 
clf-atfil upwards by its own elasticit^r* When the 
* back of the tongne is drawn backwards in swallowing, 
the epigloitia is put over the aperture of the larynx, 
and liitis shuts up the poosage from the mouth into 
the larynx. 


VpxanAif,ep'-ff-prffiii (Ghr.ty^gnmmni, an intoriptlen), 
a term originally applied, as shown by its deriyttkHL 
to the inscriptions on the tombs and monuments w 
the ancient (Treeks. They were gcnersllv wMtt«k in 
verse, and showed great simplioity of style. CTsttsl^ 
they were either dedicatory, descriptive, amatory, or 
elcgiao. They were seldom hunioroua ; and their chisf 
merit consisted in the jnstncM of a single thought eon* 
veyed in harmonious language. The ancient fiomaiiB, 
in their aooeptatinn of tue term epigram, seem to ap- 
proach nearer to the idea of modern epigram. CatuUim 
and Martial were amongst their most famous epi- 
grammatists. In modern times an epigram is ooi^ 
(lerod to be a short poem usually consisting of tiro to 
eight lines, ill which some striking or ingenious 
thought IS expressed ; whether it be serious or humorous 
is a matter of indifTcrenve. The French have ahvays 
excelled in this kind of writing. The Germans bavp 
usually combined mural proverbs with their epignmftj 
but those of Snhillcr and Goethe are generally satitieiU 
Pope, Byron, Bums, and Moore, in this coun^, bsM 
writtten opigrammatio satire with the greatest laoeega. 
The ioltowing lines, written by Voltaire, under a status 
of Cupid in his garden, may serve as a si^imeu Of thi 
modern epigram : — 

**' Qiii qne tu sois, voilh ton mattre, — 

11 Test, la fut, ou le doit dtre.” 

Whoe'er thou arl^ tby maeter aee,-— , 

Ho IS. or was, or is to be. 

EptonvooK, e‘pif-e-n«s (Gr. epl, upon t 
femnle). in But., a term applied tu the etametie asA 
corolla when they appear to ariso from the eumrnit Uf 
the ovary, in consequence of the adherence of ths 
oiilyx to that organ. Examples may be seen lu ths 
campanula, carrot, and ivy. The name Epigynee bis 
been given to a subdivision of the Calyoiflorat and slio 
to a subdivision of the CorollifloreSt from the oeifK 
being more or less adherent, and the ovary oonse- 
qnently inferior. (See classification in article Boriiry.l 

KpitKTHv, ep'^e-lep-ee (Gr. epUepeie, from epi, and 
tambanOt 1 seise), in Med., is a form of dieeaee wbioll 
receives its name from the euddenncis of its attack. 
It is also called the falling sfekneas, from the patient, 
if standing, suddenly falling to th^ ground. Bv tbe 
ancients it was called the sacred disease, fl’om DelD|| 
suppoBcd to bo due to the influence of the gods or syil 
spirits. Thu attack is usualfy sudden, without nqr 
warning. The patient may be in his ordinary heotth, 
engaged, perhaps, in bis usnnJl occupation, when all at 
once ho utters a piercing scream, and falls to 1^0 
ground, [mmndiately thereafter the face becomes 
violently distorted, the bead is usually drawn tonus 
side, the eyes are ffet snd staring, or roll wildly kbemt, 
the colour of the skin becomes dark and livid, and tbs 
veins swollen and turgid; there is frothing at tbs 
mouth ; the muscles of the lower jaw act vlolcntlir, 
producing gnashing of teeth, and frequently the tongos 
IS thereto grievously injured ; the arms are somettmss 
thrown violently about, and the lower limbs mt^ be 
agitated in a similar manner, while the Angers with 
great power clutch at whatever comes in their wsy. 
The breathing is at flrst heavy and diflioiiU, but aftsr- 
wards it becomes short, quick, and stertorions, and is 
often accompanied with sighing and moaning. 0ns tfds 
of the body is commonly more agitated than another. 
After a longer or shorter period, the Ronvolaivs inofs- 
ments gradually diminish, and the patient seoMS to 
recover a faint glimmering of oonsoiousneos ; hut tha 
look which he oaete around is etiipld and heavy, ana 
he goes off into a lethsrgio sleM, from which bs dose 
not awake for some hours. Commonly there ie no 
eonscioiisnese of anything that occurred -^during tbo 
paroxysm. On coming out of the fit, there is gensrsUy 
headache, and always languor, end it may be da^ 
before he fully recovers from tbo eflbets of the sttscir. 
The duration of the paroxysm is usually from five to ten 
minutes ; but sonotimee sevend attacks follow eSfch 
other, and it may be protracted for several boors. TUt 
IS a severe form of spilepev ; bet frequently it IsJSiB 
severe, consisting merely of loseof oons^usneee, iM^ht 
rigidify, and the convulsion of a few mueclee, snd Isst-r 
iog only for a minute or two. Occasionally dMth tikes 
place during tbo paroxysm ; bnt generally ft f s attended 
with litas &ngsr, ttnleM the pstieiitiiisy iqjareluinBeif 
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bj fullinc in tome dangeront position. Durinfr the 
attark» the principal thing is to tee that the patient 
do not injure hiinBolf,>-«^ojaJly, a piece of cork or 
other gflcg ought to he ptaoed between hia teeth, to 
prevent injury to the tongue : the dress should be 
looseurd about the neck and chest; the head, if poa> 
Bible, a little raised, and a free circulation of air main- 
tainod. The return of the lit is exceedingly Tarious in 
^iTerent individuals ; several years, in some cases, in> 
tervoning between the attacks, while iu others thev 
may occur every mouth, week, or day. "When neplpetcd, 
they usually become more and more severe, or recur 
at worter intervals. Kepeated attacks of this disease, 
in general, soon produce a marked change in the mental 
and physical character of the individual. There is a 
gradual diminution of the active powers, purpose bCf 
comes irrcHolut^i, the spirits are depressed, and the 
memory fails ; the features become coarse, hoav7, and 
inexpressive, and the look vacant. The most frequent, 
perhaps, of the consequences of noniirined epilepsy is 
insanity, either in the form of acute mania or mono- 
mania following the ntl neks, or of gradual imbecility, 
without any acute seizure. Though the fit, as wo have 
■sidj usually comes on suddenly, vet there is sometimes 
distinct warning of its approaou. These var)r in dif- 
ferent iiidividii^s, and may be lowness of spirits, irri- 
tability, di/.zinesB, noises in the car, floating specks 
before the eyes. There is, however, a particular sen- 
sation whioh is said to be felt by some immediately 
before the attack, and which is known as the aura 
gpilepiiea. It is variouslY described as resembling a 
ourrent of air, a stream of water, or a slight convulsive 
tremor, conimnneing in one of the limiis, and procecd- 
iim upwards to the head, when the patient is deprived 
ox all eunsniousness. Epilepsy is eoniniunlv divided 
into idiopathic, when it is a primary disease, depending 
on a/ime afi'eotion of the brain, and syinpathetic, when 

E rodueod by an uiTection in some other part of the 
ody, — as ‘the stomach, bowels, liver, circulating 
■ystem, &c. Among the causes which give rise to 
epilepsy are externou injuries done to tlie brain by 
blows, wounds, fractures, and the like, or internal in- 
juries by water in the brain, tumours, conerotions, and 
polvpi. Violent afToctioDs of the nervous system, 
■uaden frights, strong mental emotions, acute pains in 
any part, worms In the stomach or iiitestines, teething, 
Buppreasioh of accustomed evacualions, Ac., are causes 
which also produce epilepsy. Sometimes ic is heredi- 
taiy, at other times it arises from a predisjioHition, 
occasioned cither by plethora or n state of debility. 
When it arises from hereditary predisposition, or comes 
on after the age 'of puberty, or when the attacks are 
frequent and of long duration, it is usuiiUy ditllcult to 
effect a cure; but occurring in early life, and occa- 
sioned by worms or any other accidental cause, it may, 
in general, be roroedic'd with ease. Where the disease 
can be traced toany apeoial exciting cause, — as iniurios 
of the head, worms, teething, Ac., the trentmeatsnould 
be first directed to its removal. Where, as is often 
the case, a plethorio state appears to occasion the dis- 
ease, the patient is to be restricted to a low diet, frequent 
purgatives are to be exhibited, and everything avoided 
that may deterinine the blood to the head; and to 
counteract such a tendency, ocoasional cupping, blis- 
ters, issues, Ac., mu^ be iisefiil. If, on the eoiitrnry, 
there are marks of inanition and debility, a generous 
diet, with tonic medicines and other means of strength- 
enia^ tbs system, wiU be proper. In this disease great 
care IS neoessarv in the matter of diet, and moderation 
in quantitv and simplicity in character are material 
points. When the appropriate remedies are judiciously 
employed, and the proper regimen strictly adhered to, 
epilepsy is often permanently cured, and the sufTering 
B^atly mitigated even in those forms whioh do not 
Copland's Dictionary of Praotieal 
; Cheyne’s C.yclopcedia qf ^acticalMedtHne. 
Eviloqub, fp'-c./oy (Or. cpi, on or after; lagoc ^ a 
apeech), amongst the ancient Oreeks, the end or sum- 
mmc up of a discourse. In English, the term is ap- 
piled to the short poem, or prose address, delivered in 
• theatre at the conclusion of a play. It is, and has 
'5^* «11 times, familiar in tone, and, except on ex- 

waonlinary ooeasions, is inosllv written in a merry 
^ ***" •***' epilogue is to create a kind 

■ad friendly feeling between the actor and the audi- 


Bpigoda 

euce } and it flrequently alludes to the events, faiftionB» 
and follies of the day. One of the most charming epi- 
logues is that spoken by Eosalind, at the conclusion of 
“As You Like It":— “If it be true that good wine 
needs no bush, *tn true that a good play needs no epi- 
logue : yet to good wine (hoy use good bushes, and 
good plays prove the better by the help of good 
epilogues." 

Epipbtalovb, cp-s-pef'*iMvs (Or. cpi, upon ; peialon, 
a petal), iu Bot., a term applied to the staminis when 
they are attached to the corolla, as in the primrose. 
This oharacti'r marks the subdivision EpipetaXa or 
BpieoroUte, of the sub-dass CoroUiflora. {See classi- 
fication ill article Botany.) 

Epiphany, e-piftl-ne (Or. epiphaneia. a manifes- 
tation), s churen festival held on the Otb day of Janu- 
ary, in order to celebrate the manifeataticri of Clirisc. 
In early times this festival probably ooinmemorated 
the nativity of the Saviour, hia manifestation iu the 
flesh, and his manifestation to the Gentiles. The 
service in the Church of England baa reference to 
these three events. As a household festival, the Epi- 
phany is hotter known by the name of Twelfth-night 
(being the twelfth night from the Nativity). The 
practice of choosing s ing and queen in family mer- 
riments upon that i -i' lias been tm<^d back to a 
similar custom amon. t.he Bomana during the Satur- 
nalia. 

Evipuboitb, ep-efe'-gne (Gr. epi, upon; phago^ I 
devour), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the 
nat. nrd. OrobanckaretB, The root of B. virginiana is 
called cancer-root, from having been formerly used as 
an application to cancers. It was the principal ingre- 
dient in a once celebrated North-Auierioan nos^m, 
called Martin's cancer powder. 

EpmiTTBS. (iSec Aib-Exantb.) 

Episcopacy, e-pie'-ko-pa-ee (Gr. rpiakopoet a bishop, 
or oiorseer), is that form ol church government m 
which ono order of the clergy is superior to anotbpr ; 
ns bishops to priests and deacons. 3Iuch discusniou 
has taken place on the siibicct of episcppacy. Nothing 
conclusive can be gathered concerning it iu the New 
Testament ; but there can bo no doubt that it existed 
universally in the Church from the earliest histone ages 
down to the time of the llcformation, and it is inferred, 
as no cbiingo can he shown to have taken place, that 
the same constitution existed from the time of the 
apostles. Presbyterians and Independents argue, on 
the other hand, that as there is nothing definite con- 
cerning it iu Scripture, Christians arc left a discretion- 
ary power of roodelliDg the government of their church 
iu such a manner as may seem to them must meet ; 
and that every. Christian society lias a right to make 
laws for itself, provided these laws are consistent 
with charity and peace, and with the fundamental doc- 
trines and principles of Christianity. “It cannot be 
proved," says Dr. Paley, “ that any form of church 

g overnment was laid down in the Christian, as it has 
cen in the Jewish scriptures, with a view of fixing a 
constitution for succeeding ages, and which consti- 
tution, consequently, the disciples of Christianity 
would everywhere and at all times, 1^ the very law of 
their religion, he obliged to adopt. Cfcrtainly no com- 
mand of this kind was delivered l>y Christ himself ; and 
if it be shown that the apostles ordained bishops and 
presbyters among their first converts, it must be re- 
membered tliat deacons also, and deaconesses, wore 
appointed by them with functions very dissimilar to 
any which obtain in the Church at present. The ti*uth 
seems to have been that such omoes were at first 
I erected in the Chri8tiah'‘Church as the good order, the 
I instruction, and the exigencies of the society at that 
time reauired, without any intention, at least without 
any declared design, of rogulaiing the appointment, 
authority, or the distinction of Christian ministers 
under future circumstances." The power vested in the 
bishops or higher clergy differs very much among the 
difiereiit einscopal bodies. The Roman Catholic and 
the Greek clmrohes, as well os the Church of England, 
are episcopalian. (See Anglo-Catholic Chcbch, 
Roman Catholic Church, Greek Church.) 

EriBOUB, ep'-e-eode (Gr. epeuodoa).-“ln the Greek 
drama the term eieodoe was applied to the entrance of 
the chorus upon the stage, and the epeitodion to that 
part of a piny which Iny between two choral songs* 
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tliese rccitntioua in tho early history of tho Greek 
Btage^ad nothing to do the choral part, the term 
epeinwion, with its Latin derivative beiian 

to be applied to any Incidental narrative or digression in 
n poem which the poet has connected with t he niMn plot, 
but which is not essential to it. In this light, the cata- 
logue of ships is considered an episode in the ** Iliad," 
and the description of the war m heaven is consider^ 
an episode in '* Para'dise Lost.' .Episodes should grow 
naturally out of the snbjoct, and should either point out 
important consequences or develop hidden causes. 
The anisode describing the destruction of Troy, in 
VirgirB '* iEneid," is an eiiisode of this kind. In the 
best poets, episodes iiro getierullT tlnishcd in tho most 
careful and elaborate inuimcr. The Faery Queen" 
of Spenser, and the ** Orlando Furioso" of Ariosto, 
contain so many long episodes, that tho poems present 
oU tho appeara'nco of an inartistic compilation of un- 
oonnectod legends. 

Epi.ctlk, (Gr. tphtole, a message or letter), 

is a letter written from ono person to another. Tho 
Scriptural epistles are letters which wore addressed 
by the inspired apostles to chiirohos or individuals. 
Of these the apostle Paul wrote fourteen, Kt. James 
one, St. Peter two, St. John three, and St. Judo one. 
Those of 8S. .Taitles, Peter, John, and Jude, are com- 
monly called general or Catholic epistles, as not being 
addressed to any particular church, but to tho churches 
in general. It is not without its use that we have tho 
doctrines of the Christian religion laid down, not by 
one apostle only but by several, so that the same 
divine truths are presented to us in dift'eront forma or 
through different media, and thus their manifold beau- 
ties and character are better displayed. In reading 
an epistle, wo ought to consider tho occasion of it, tho 
circumstances of those to whom it was addressed, the 
time when it was written, its general scope and design, 
as well as the intention of particular arguments and 

J mssages. By epistle in tho liturgy is meant the llrst 
esson in the communion-service, and so styled liecanse 
it is generally taken from the snored Kpiatles, though 
Bomeliraes it is taken from tho Acts, and oecasioualiy 
from the Prophets. Almost all the lessons now read as 
epistles in the English liturgy have been in theirpresent 
place and used by the Church for many ages. They are 
found ID all tlio liturgies used before tho revision in 
the reign of Edward VI. ; and they also appear m all 
the nionumenls of the English Utiirgy before the in- 
vasion of William the Conqueror. 

Epitaph, ep'-e-tif (Gr. e/u, upon; faphoit a tomb), 
the inscription upon a tombstone. Among the classi- 
cal nations of antiquity, epitaphs were at first only 
insoribed upon the tombs of heroes and those who 
hod made themselve-s distinguished in their country. 
Among the Greeks, the term was also applied to those 
verses which were sung in memory of a deceased per- 
Bou on the day of his funeral, or on its anniversary. 
Amongat the Uomnns, every family who consecrated 
a tomb to their relations had tho privilege of inscribing 
an epitaph upon it. Both Greek and Roman epitaphs 
were distinguished by three qualities,— brevity, simpli- 
oity, and familiarity. The Koman tombs were gene- 
rimy situated by the side of the public road, and the 
epitaphs usually commenced with the words **Bta, 
viator," — Stop, traveller. Sepulchral iiiSoriptions 
■eem to have first taken their origin in England in 
the nth century. At that time they were always 
written in Latin. In the 13th centui^, most of toe 
epitap}is were written in French ; but the dergy and 
religious bodies still continued to write in Latin. 
English epitaphs were not written till the middle of 
the 14th century. The modern English, French, and 
oierman epitaphs are more numerous and varied than 
those of any other time or nation. They exhibit every 
variety of stvle and sentiment, from heraldic prolixity 
and epigrammatic conceit to majestic gravity. All 
epitaphs should be cbaraclerized by brevity add truth. 
The long tedious inscriptions upon some tombs are as 
untrue as tliey are nngrammatical, and would almost 
seem to substantiate the German proverb He lies 
like a tnmbsionc, and is as impudent as a newspaper 
Among the many famous epitaphs existing in England, 
may be meutioued the well-known inscription on Sir 
Christopher W'ren's mouumenk in St. Faul's mitbednl, 
Loudon • 
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** Si monnmeutum quK'ris,— circumspice.** 

If you ask for his monument,— look around. 

Tlie following epitaph, whioll is exquisitely touehinff 
Hud simple, was written by Ben Jonsun, and intcribed 
on the tomb of the countess of Pembroke *— > 

** Underneath this ssble hearse 
Lies tho subject of all verse ; 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 

Leatli, ere tbon const find anotlier 
Good, and fair, and wise os she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.** 
Notwithstanding the solemn eircumstanoes with which 
epitaphs are associated, they are often made the v^i- 
clcs of pleiiHuntry and satire. Goldsmith wrote tha 
following iqum Mr. Edward Purdoii : — 

** Here lies poor Nod Pnrdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a liookaeller's hack ; 

He led such a damnable life in this world, 

1 don't think he'll ever come back.*' 

Burns wrotn some very satirical epitaphs, and iu 
France the san^ kind of grim humour has frequently 
been indulged in. Tho epitaph upon Uobespierre is aa 
follows — 

** Piisoont, no pleure point mon sort ; 

Si je vivais, tu serais roort.'* 

Dry your tears, passer by ; 

If 1 lived, you should die. ■ 

EpiTHALAMiraff, (Gr. epi, on; 

thalamos, a bridal chamber), a species of poem sung 
by tho ancient Greeks and Romans near the bridal 
chamber of a newly -married couple. Poems of this 
character were written by Anacreon, Stcsiohonis, and 
Pindar. The cpithalamium written by Catullus on the 
occasion of the marria^^e of Peleua and Thetis has 
always been much admired ; and that written by the 
English poet Spencer hoe been described as one of the 
most gorgeous in all literature. 

EriTifUT, ep'-e-thet (Gr. iy>ithe(on, from ejpt. upon, 
and tifhemt, flay or place), is applied to an aojective 
expressing soinu real quality of the thing to which it 
is applied, or un attributive expressing some quality 
ascribed to it. Epithets are often used in poetry and 
rhetoric, not to make up any essential part of the 
description, but only by way of ornament. Even 
Homer has been found faiill with on this head, for 
equipping every hero with an epithet, not according 
to the cLgcncies of the ease, but to suit tho measure 
of his verse. Nothing, says Aristotle, tires 
resder more than too great a redundancy of epitheti^ 
or epithets improperly applied; and yet nothing is ao 
essential in (loetry a proper use of them. E^tbets 
are also somotimea applied as surnames, or as peraona^ 
second appellation, and were anciently bestowed very 
freely on account of f xcellenoies or aofeots, either of 
body or mind,— even kings not being exempt from 
them ; as, Edward Longshanks, Richard Cmur de IdOD. 

ErizOA, ep- 0 -c<y-d (Gr. epi, on; zoom, an 'animal), a 
term applied to those parasitic animals which live 
upon tne bodijss of other animals. They may be 
divided inUi two classes,— those which live on tbg 
surface of the skin, and those which live in the* •Un. 
In the first class may be mentioned fleas, lice, bngf^ 
ticks, &c. ; and in the second, the iteh-inseet or sof^ 
eopfgf, the pimple-roito or Dimod^x /oUietUornm; to- 
gether with other species of the Aoandm. 

Epoch, f-pok (Lat. spocAa, point of time).— In 
Astron., the longitnde or right escension of aplane^ 
at any particular moment of time, is limply called the 
epoch of that planet, for the sake of brevi^. In order 
to determine the future position of a planet in the 
heavens at any particular period, it is necessary to 
reckon from its ofioch, or known longitnde at a certain 
point of past time. In Cbron., the term epoch is used 
synonymously with era, and signifies a certain time from 
which we begin to eonnt a series of years. {Bee Eba.) 

Epbovvettk, oi-prcc-eri' (Fr.), in Mil., t)ie name 
given to a eonlrivanoe by which the strength of gun- 
powder is ascertained. Ibere are two methods of 
doing this ; the first being effected 1^ what le called 
the gnn eprouvette, and the second by the mortar 
epronvoUe. The latter is by no means an accurate 
teit for comparing' the atreagth of different 
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of potviler, unl»9B the fprain of rU the sorts to be Equator, (Luk. s^ua)), in Astrnn. 

tried he of the ssnie size. A small cliurffo is put into ond Oeog., the name ^iven to tiie rninfrinary grent 
a mortar, and a suitable spherical iron shot is placed circles that sarrouud the heavens and the earth mid- 
upon it. The chiirge is tliAn expiodod, and the dis- waj between the poles, so that every point in them it 
tanca to which the projectile i« thrown is earcfully equidistant from each polar point. 1?iie plane of the 
lucaNiired. The range obtained is, of course, greater terrestHal and celoatial equator is at right angles to 
or inns according to the strength of the powder. In the axis of either sphere. The equator ta so called 
the gun cproiiveite, a gun is attached to an iron rod at because day and night are equal itPfrn the sun crosses 
its centre of gravity, or point at which the gun would it at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes in his passage 
exactly balance if placed across a horizontal bar. The along the ecliptic. 

upper part of the rod is fastened to a horizontal bar, Equatouiai:. iNsrnrKBirr, an astro- 

tho encis of which rest in sockets, and which forms an noniioal instrument of exoeeilingly complicated con- 
axis, about which the whole appnratiis may swing struction, fitted with a dcclirmtion-circic, an hour- 
baokwarda and forwards when sec in motion. From circle, and a telescope for taking obserirutions, sua- 
the lower part of the gun, and in a continuous vertical pended in such a miiuner that it mav be directed at 
line with (he bar b^ which it is suspcndeil, a rod of pleasure to any point in the heavens that it may he 
iron projects, the point of which works in a groove cut desired to inspect. The whole instniment can be moved 
in a piece of wood fixed below it, in the form of the on two axes, — one of whieli n oalled the polar axis, hs 
arc of a circle, whose centre is in the axis about it is in the direction of the poles of t he heiivens ; and the 
which the whole maclime uscillntes. This groove is other, the transit or (Iccliiiatioii axis, which carries the 
filled with a soft substance. The gun is loaded with a declinatiou>i‘ircIe, and is placed at right angles to the 
oarefully-rooasurod cliargo of powder, and when fired, polar axis. Tim best equatorial insriHimeiit tor general 
the recoil of the gun causes the point of the rod pro. purposes is one railed the Portable U nivcrsal Equa- 
jecting from the under part to describe u line on the tfirial, made by Tronghton. It is fixed on a stand, 
toft substance in the groove, the mensurrment of which oau bo broug' ' to a proper le\el by means of 
which determines the strength of the powder. Some- screws and spirit-Ic * attached to its base. At the 
times a brass quadrant is fixed to the upper part of the top of the atund, a lorisontal axis is placed, moving 
rod by which thn gnn is suspended, on which the in sockets in tlie ends of the uprights that rise per- 
eztent of the recoil is marked by an index. pendiciilarly from its base. The polar axis is fixed to 

EvsoM SAiiTS,ep'.«(OA,inC>hem.,sulphute ofmngnrHia the cross axis, and at right angles to it. This may he 
is known in commeK'e as Kpsom suits, a mime d«*nvod not in its proper position by a latitude-circle attached 
from the oironniAtanoc of its being largelv onntaiiied to the cross axis, and moving in a plane parallel to 
kk the springs in the iieiglilmtirhood of I'Jp-iofii. that in which the polar axis moves. A tube, or inner 

EQUA.Troif,r*A:tf'a»''.«4n»(Lat. c^fccrcitoiiiakeevenor avis, revolves within t ho tube which forms the<Fpolar 
equal).*— In Astroii., the rate of motion of the heavenly axis, having an hoiir-eirele attached to its lower ex- 
bodies revolving in clHptio orbits 19 vnriahle, (ind they freniity, which is regulated hy a I iingent*acrcw placed 
Rxa, from diflereiit causes, Homctimes in advance ot, at itio opposite end. The rest of the instrument is 
ond sometimea behind, thepoHition in which Ihev would attached io a plate fixed to thn top of this inner tiihe, 
ba if they travelled at a uniform rate of motion. In and revolving with it. Unright pieces rise from cither 
calculating the position of a heaicnly hodv from aiiv end of the plate, with sockets to carry the tranait-nxis, 
epoch, a small amount, by way of correction, ninst at one extremity of which n dcclination>circlc is fixed, 
oonscqnnntly he added to or taken from its longitude and at the other a telescope. From the construction 
nt the lime required, as it would ho if it moved ut a of the instrument, it will he seen that the plate 
uniform rate; and thiti correction, in Astron., is fixed to the upper part of thn inner tube of the 
termed an equation. Tiierc urn various e<piMi.ions polar axis, and the hoiir-circlo at its other extremity, 
required in Astroiumiical calculations of the longitude move in planes parallel to that of the equator when 
of heavenly bodies »t given periods, arming from the the polar axis has been pr-'perly adjusted. The 
attraction exercised on the pliinr*ts by (he sun, and method of iming this instrument, and the principles 
that which tliny exercise on one unolhor and their on which it is mlide, will be liettcr understood by 
satellites. The moon's annual equation, the Equation an inspection of the instrument itself, or a drawing 
of time, and Che equation or preceasion of the eqm. of it on a large scale.— fifer. Hei^s's Cj/cloptedia ; Eng^ 
nozes, will be noticed elsewhere. (See Bu:r, Mouir, U$h Cj/cloptedia , — Arts and Sciences.' 
pBKCXSBCOiv.) Eqckiirt, ciF-tre-re (Lrit. cquue, a horse ; Fr. ieuyer, 

EqUATtoir, AvirnAL. — The action of the snn upon a squire), an officer of state who holds office in her 
•the noon, by its mean influetiuo, during many siicces* Majesty’s household or in thn household of princes of 
Sive revolutions of bolh bodies, tends to inoreaso per- the royal family. An equerry is always in attendance 
manently the monii’s distance and periodic time. This on the Queen on state occasions, and when she rides 
general average is not established without a series of or drives. The equerries are officers under the master 
BulHirdinate fluctuations. In the lunar theory some of the horse, and the senior among them is designated 
of these are very sensible to observation. The most chief equerry and olerk'iuHrshal. His salary is £1,(M)0 
oonspioQous is that termed the moon's aniinal equation, per annum. There are, besides, four equerries in ordU 
It is 80 called because it consists in an alternate in- nary, whose duties are to accompany the Queen when 
orsase and deoreose in her longitude,'' correspouding on horseback. Their duties fall in rotation, 
with the earth's situation in its annual orbit,— namely, Equbstbiait G-ixbs, e-heet'^tre-in (Let. sgiras, a 
to its angular distance from the imrihelion ; and there* horse), among the aneient Romans, were sports in 
fore having a year instead of a month, or aliquot part which horse* racing was the principal amusement, 
of a month, for its period. They were divided into six classes,*- the prodromun or 

FqUATioBB, a term ajiplod in Algebra to those firo- plain horse^raoe, the ohariot-moe, the deenrsory race 
P^Uions whmh nasert the wuaWy of two quantities, about funeral piles, the Indi eeriralee, and the lufinep* 
sign ai placed lietweea me two quantifies signifies tunalee. 
that they are equal. Tima •f- 10 =» 23, is an equation Equbstbiavtsv. (See HobSbiixbsvtt.) 
axprossmg the equality of the quantities fiJi + 10 and Equbstuait Statubs. (See Statubs.) 

2fi. A simple eqiiatiou is that which contains only the Equidjc, e-heV^de^ an oi^er established for the re* 
first power of the unkiiowti quantity or quantities, oeption of the horse and its allies. Their most striking 
Pure equations of thn higher degrees are tbone which character consists in the siriiotiire of the feet, which 
contain the square or any higher power of the unknown are composed of bnt a single finger or toe terniinatmg 
quantity, and are divided into two classes,— p«rs and each extremity, and encased in a homy sheath or shoe. 
ojperled. A {Mire equation is that in which only one Besides this well-developed toe, however, tlie Equidm 
1 .wnknf'wn anautitv is involved, and an possess on each side of the metacarpus w,.‘d metatarsus 
nuected equation is that in which different iiowers of two small rudimentary processes, which -epresent two 
the unknown quantity are ini'olved. Thus, =b d is i lateral tool. The structure of the leg bones is much the 
a pureequatmii, and iMT^ 4- k c is an afiected eqna - 1 same as in the generality of mamraatia, except that 
uon. An atTectea quadratic equation is that which | the humerus and femnr are eomparafively short., and 
22? square of the Qi.!i,i.3wn qnautlty and also | the bonee of the fore-arm and shank, which are much 

wumown quantify liaeh^ | longer, are partially ankylosed together, so that no 
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rotatory motion of Umm bcnos oan toko pkoo. The 
bones of the curpn and tanun are large md eolid, nad 
lesembU the bimes of tho other BiaiamaUa in their 
genernl arraniiemeiiit. Beyond these we fled n sing le 
ciongnted metatarsal bone, the representative of the 
iBuldle toe. This is oompleted by three phalanges, of 
which the last bears tha sinsle horny boot. Br* Gray 
tluis defines tho fi^y of the Equidin :— ** This family 
(whiob is distingui^od from all other animals by Us 
undivided hortf, fnrinod of tbo two anterior toes sol* 
dared togetlicr, its simple stomach and its female 
^’ing the teats placed on the piibea) may be divided 
into two very distinct types of formr^the one the 
owes and tbo zebras, whion are always more or less 
banded with blHchiah brown, and have alwaya a dis- 
tinct dorsal Hue, tho tail only bristly at tbs end, and 
have warts only on the arms, and noae on tbo bind 
legs ; and the true borsos, which are not banded, have 
no dorsid lino, are famished with warts on their arms 
and legs, and have long hair on the tail from its inser- 
tion to its extremity." The skull of the fiquidsB is of 
an elongs44‘d form, the jaws being well develo|ted, tha 
lower one especially oeing of great strength and 
power. Both jaws are provided with six incisor teeth; 
small canines are also present in both jaws in tha 
moles, but in the females these teeth are usually nidi- 
mentury or quite deficient. Tho molars are six on 
each side in eaeh jaw ; their worn suriuce is fiat, and 
exhibits n coniplicuted pattern of enamel, generally of 
a lunate form. Between the molars and incisors there 
is a considerable space, asid in this space is fitted the 
bit by n'hioh tho animal is guided. The hair with 
which tho ikm is clothed is short on the general sur- 
faooMbat attaining a oousiderahlo length on the ridge 
of the neck and on tho tail. Tho e}'e is rather large 
and full, and the external ears elongated, uprigJit, and 

S ointed. Tho most important species bclnngiiig to 
Ilia family is, witliout doubt, tbo horse (ibgaas co- 
hallus). ((Sktf lloBHB.) 

BquiLXTBRAL, e-letce-UV-e-riil (Lat. tpquuSf equal; 
lalertilU, side), having all the sides eoual ; as an equi- 
lateral triangle. All the regular polygons are equi- 
lateral. 

KqiriLrxiEiL'Hf (Lot. mquua^ equal; 

Ziir(t,lialaiice), m Statics, is a state of rest produeoiJ 
by the mutusl counteraction of several forces. Two 
•qual forces, acting in contrary direction, for exainple, 
destroy one another, and produce equilibriiira ; aa when 
the two ends of a lever or balance, charged with equal 
weights, maintain a level posiliou. {Scq Mr.cjixaics, 
SxxTics.) 

EQViLinszriK or AnciiKa.~Tbie is a subject which 
it treateil in that part of mathematical science called 
Statics. In this tlio oondl^iont are considered in which 
any body, or number of bodies, will remain in a state of 
rest under tho influence of forces that act in opposite 
dirMtions, and mutually oounteract each other. It 
is evident tliat the conmtions of equilihrium can be 
•onsidered in theory only, as the slightest poseihle 
addition to either of the counteracting forces would 
immediately give it a preponderating influenoa, and 
.destroy the state of balance. In iuvesiigatiug the equili- 
briuin of arches, we must imagine the siirfscee of the 
rbussoirs to lie perfectly smooth, and friction must be 
altogether disregarded, ap that each etoue may be 
oooaidered to be snetained by the pressure of those on 
either side of it, acting, undW these oowditions, in di- 
reetioBs perpendicular to their surfaees. The theory 
<m which the equilibriom of arohes depends ie briefly 
this, that the weigbtaof the vouseoirs of which it ieoom- 
pose<l must he in the same proportion to each other ae 
the spctkms of the chord of the arch, which are made by 
pioduciog the lines which represent the jonetures of the 
aides of the voussoirs to tho eentre from whioh tlie line 
of intrsdos is described, suppoeiog the arch to be a 
segmental arch. It is ako neoessary that the perjieii- 
dicular passing through the eentre of graviU of any 
part of the arch should pass tbroiMh a paraflelogram 
tomed by lines drawn perpendicular to the sidm ^ 
the part in qiisption from tneir extremities. In such 
an aroh the vuossoirsat the crown would be tbe leset 
in depth, and each sueoessive vouasoir, from the crown 
towards the piers, would increase in tbioknees, so that 
fhe line of tm extrodoe would not be described from 
the aane eentte e« that from whiall theiiaeofinttedot 
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hee been detoribed. The sUglitest nlttmlkm ef the 
webrht of any of the voueaoure of sucli m arch ea thfa, 
in whioh the stones that oompoae it are anpposed to be 
aopported without friotlon, would oaneo it to he oeei^ 
turned ; but wkwi firiction ie taken into aoeeunt, it is 
plain that an areb, which would remain in equilibrium 
under the ooiiditioiis above stated, if they oould exist 
in prsotioe, would then be oapnble of sustaining a gteat 
amoont of superinciimbont pressuro; and, indeed, 
pressure on the aroh tends to make it stronger, by 
increasing the friction by which the preasare on it is 
resisted. The theory or the equilibrium of domee is 
somewhat similar to that of the equilibrium of arehes, 
if we consider the dome to consiit ofa series of exsotij 
equal aad opposite slices, that are formed by planes 
passing peruendienlarly through the axis nt n small 
angle to caHi other, and which aopport each other nt 
tho crown, buing, in fact, a number of balonend nrebss, 
each of which would preaerve its equilibrium, if it were 
left standing alone. But in the dome equilibrium wHl 
be maintained, and the structure will be strongw, if 
the weight of the upper part of each of such a aeries of 
euntigiious balanoed srelies be greater than that whkA 
would be required to preserve equilibrium in a bahinofd 
arch of similar form standing alone; because eveiy 
stoufl in each circular and Itonzontal course, or eeebof 
tbo whole series of the opposite parte of the balaneod 
arches, exerts a lateral pressure on those on either 
.side of it, and their tendency to fell ipwavds lochs tlm 
whole structure tightly together. To' iusnre the equi- 
librium of Rii aroh, friction being disregarded, it is 
therefore necessary to bring tlie weight of the veuetoirs 
composing the crown up to a oertain limit, which most 
not 1)0 jtU'rcNsrd or diminished in any way ; but in the 
dome, equilibrium will bo maiutalned, for the seesotis 
above stated, wlicti the weight of tho upper purlion wf 
ench of the series of arches of wbieh itm^ be eupposed 
to be composed exceeds this limit.— Jci^. Konison^s 
Met hanioal l*kUo*nphy ; Engliah C|yolqpirdNlj— Arts snA 
ijciCTices. 

J^qi'iNOCTZiiL, e-Jcun>-nok*-ahXl (Lat. ttquuw, squall 
ftuj*, night).— Tue celestial equator is somelitnes called 
by this name, because day and night are of equal 
length all over the world when the enu croseta the 
equator. 

Bquuvoxbb, ctf'-wr-enki-Mr, tbs poiliU in which the 
grout circles known hs the oalipiio and equator cut 
each other. They urn distingiMhed as tlie vernal and 
uiituTunal eqninox. The sun is ut the former on the 
^Ist of March, when he enters the first point of Ariesf 
and nt the latter on the ^tlnd of Beutember, when bo 
enters the first point of Libra. In the oouthern hemA* 
sphere, the nanics of the equinoxes are tranapoaed j 
tJio vernal eqiiinr e to those who are north of fho 
equator becoming the autumnal equinox to those ia 
oouutrios lyini; to the south of it; and tbs eulwBmal^ 
the vernal oquinox. 

Kquivaok, ttV-msa-faH (Fr. f^afper), a term appHed 
in general language to the carnage, horses, and liveiiaa 
of a gentleman when abroad. The word is also appUsd 
to t& furnituro of an army or body of troopa. in 
tliis sense it includes arms, artillery, utenstls, ptwvi- 
eioDS, Ae. Cstop equipage includes teats and tfaino 
necessary for aooomniodation in camp ; wbils ficM 
equipage oonsists of arms, artillery, waggons, tnmbrjh^ 
&o. In marine sflairs, the word equipage is a;xplied to 
the crew of a ship, together with all her tnrutwra, 
masts, mils, ammunition, and general storiw. 

Equisxtacxa, ek-we-sf-loi'-iie-e (Let. egaut, ahorswi 
Mfo, a half, or bristle), in Bot,, the Uowatail firm., o 
nat. ord. of JLeotgttdontB, sub'Class Aessfraw; con- 
sisting of herbaceous plstats, with striated, hollow, 
jointed, simple or vertieiUately-branehed, aerial, sfii- 
eiouastems, aritiag from alender creeping rniaowirafOr 
underground aterns. The jointa are aurrou tided -by 
membranous toothed shsaihs, wteeh are regarded a« 
modified leaves ; but, in general, the plants of the order 
are eonsidered leafless. When hraoohed, the branches 
ariee in a wborled maawer from beneath tha axila of 
the teeth of tha sheaths, gad covrrspoad in wuintwr 
with them. These plants are found ia marshy or watm 
places in most parts of the world. Thcrehi bat ona 
genns, EguitHum, which inelodes about tea species, 
the greater number of wbidt are hMligeuons, Tha 
rlwBOBies eoBtain muoh starshy matter is tha winter 
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months, which might be need m food in cmo of need. 
The Hilox, or flint, contained in the tissue of the rough 
horsetail, Equwittm hyemlRtt renders it a useful plant. 
Its stems are largely imported from Holland- nnder 
the name of Dutch rushes, and employed by oabinet- 
ninkers, whitesmiths, and iroiy-tnmers for smoothing 
the surface of tboir work. 

£QUisETiTR8,«k-iDs-ss>t«'«fst (Lst. thoplant 

horsetail), in Oeol., the name given to fossil plants 
which resemble the eonisetum of onr pools and marshes. 
They are found in ul formations, from the Devonian 
upwards, and have jointed stems, surrounded by 
olosely*fltting c^rlindrical sheaths, which are regularly 
toothed, and which leave their impress on the stems. 
They may be distinguisbed from the Calamitet, for 
which they are apt to be mistaken, by their- stems not 
being chniinclled throMhout. 

EqVISRTUH. (Set l^TTISBTAOBSI.l 

Equitbs, ek'-wa-teez (Lat. pliir. ot egttet,a knight, a 
horseman). —The oquites, or knights, were a large and 
important body in ancient Rome, originally founded by 
Komulos, who divided his people into three tribes, and 
selected a hundred from each to serve on horsebaok ns 
bis body-guard. Their numbers wore inrre.'ised by 
succeeding kings, and at last they became an order in 
the state, known as the equestrian order, in which any 
one could be enrolled who was posseaaod of the requi- 
site amount of property. They ranked next to tho 
senators, and occupied seats in public places of anutsC' 
ment that were especially set apart for them. They 
were distinguished ny wearing a gold ring, and a bor- 
der on their vestments a little narrower than that worn 
tw the senators. They always formed tlie chief part 
onhe Roman cavalry, u not the entire body, and were 
commanded by an nffleer of high rank, wbo was styled 
moyiztzr equUum, or master of the horse. Some idea 
nay be formed of the number of the equites from the 
Story told by Roman historians, that Ifnunibul sent to 
Carthage three bushels or rooaBiirea (/res modio») of 

E )ld rings taken from the fingers of tho knights that 
y dead on the field after the battle of Canme, 
fought Aug. 2, 216 n.o., in which 40,000 Romans 
perished. 

Eqoitt, ek'-ipe */0 (Lat. rs^mVas), in a moral and 
general sense, is that which, in human transactions, is 
founded in natural justice, in honesty and right, — ex 
tequo «t 6oro. **Equity,in its true and general meaning," 
says lilaokstono, "is the soul and spirit of all law; posi- 
tive law is ooustnictod, and rational law is made by it. 
In this, equity is synonymous with justice; in that, to 
the true and sound interpretation of the rule." It is 
applied to cases to wliion tho law, on account of its 
genoralify, does not exactly apply, nut which must be 
determined W the Bouna judgment of tho proper 
interpreter. In this sense, equity must have a place 
in every rational system of jurisprudence, if not in 
name, at least in substance ; for it is impossible that 
any code, however minute and particular, should em- 
brace, or provide for, the infinite variety of human 
alTairs, or sbonld ibmisU roles applicable to all of 
them. Gases will ooour to which tho antecedent 
rules will not apply without ipjnstioe, or to lyhioh they 
cannot be applied at all : and it is the ofllce of a judge 
to consider whether the antecedent rule does, or 
ought, to apply to a given ease. Hence arise a variety 
of rules in the interpretation of laws, according to 
their natnre and operation, whether they are remedial 
or penal, or restriotivo of general right, or in advance- 
ment of public justice. la the law of England, how- 
ever, equity has a different and more restrioted mean- 
ing. Remedies for the redress of wrongs, or for the 
onrorcoment of rights, are distinguished into two 
dasses,— those which are administered in eourtz of 
lauft hnd those which are administered in cwrfs 4/ 
owify. The rights seenred by the former are called 
Uq^s those by the Utter, sgat/obU. The former are 
rights and remedies at common law ; the latter, rights 
and remedies in equity. Much misunderstanding has 
pr^pvaUed regi^ing the distinctive featnres of these 
mro nranohcB of jurisprudence. Some have represented 
^em as two opposing and hostile powers, continually 
•it warfare with eaoh other, and striving to enoroach 
on ^h other's province, as 
Blaoks^ne, ** the one judged 
Other was not bound by any 


Bquity 

stated thatn oonrt of equity is not bound by rules or 
precedents, but nets from the opinion of the judge; 
and that the province of equity, as distinguished from 
law, is to determine according to the snint of the mle, 
and not ooeordidg to the striotness or the letter. In 
the early bistory of houity jurisprudence, there might 
have been rnuen to give colour to these views ; but in 
the present day, oourts of eljuity hot upon principles 
as fixed and certain as those on which courts of law 
proceed. Hew oases' may, and indeed do, arise ; but 
they are decided upon these ascertained rules and 
principles, whatever may be the opinion of the judge 
I Si to what may be just or reasonable in tho partioulir 
ease before him. Equity, then, is a branchor jurispru- 
dence which aims at supplementing the defects of com- 
mon law, by extending relief to those rights of property 
which the strict law oms not recognise, and by givihg 
more ample and distributive redress than the ordH 
nary tribunals afford. It by no means either controls, 
mitigates, or supersedes the common law, and does 
not assume any power to subvert its doctrines. Oourts 
of common law proceed by certain prescribed forms, 
and give a general judgment for or against the defen- 
dant ; bnt there are many cases in which a simple 
judmrnent for either *ty, without qualifications and 
conditions and partir .. .r arrangements, would not do 
entire jnstice to either. Some modification of the 
rights of parties may be required, some restraints 
on the one side or the other, or some peculiar adjust- 
ments, either present or fiitiire, temporary or per- 
petual. To meet these objects, the courts of law in 
this country have no provisions ; they ean only adjndi- 
caio by a simple judgment between the parties. 
Courts of equity, however, are not confined or limited 
in tliPir modes of relief by such narrow regulations, 
but grant redress to all parties where they have rights, 
exipqtto ei and modify and fashion' that redress 
according to circumstances. Courts of equity, too, 
bring before them all the parties interested in the 
subjeot-mattcr of the suit, and adjust the rights of all, 
however numerous ; whereas courts of law must limit 
their inquiries to tho contending parties. The most 
general description of a court of equity, as given by 
Mr. .lusiico Story, in the " Encyolopadia Americana," 
is ** that, it has jurisdiction in cases where a plain, 
adequate, and complete remedy cannot bo had at law ; 
that IS, in tho common-law courts. The remedy roust 
bo for if it be doubtful and obscure at law, 

equity will assert a jurisdiction. So it must be ad^- 
quofe at law; for if it fall short of what the party is 
entitled to, that founds a jurisdiction in equity. And 
it must be complete ; that is, it must attain its full end 
at law ; it must reach tho whole mischief, and secure 
tho whole right of the party, now and for the future ; 
otherwise eqnity will interpose and give relief." The 
jurisdiction of a court or eqnity is sometimes con- 
current with that of common law, and sometimes it is 
exclusive. It exercises concurrent jurisdiction in 
cases where the rights are purely of a leyal natnre, but 
where other and more emciont aid is required than a 
court of law can afford, to meet the difllcnlties of the 
case and insure full redress. In some of these cases, 
courts of law formerly refused all redress, but will 
now grant it. Tho jurisdiotion, however, having been 
once justly acquired by the courts of equity, at a time 
when there was no snob redress at law, it is not now 
relinanished.^Themost common exercise of ooncuirent 
jurisdiotion is in oases of accident, aooonnt, dower, 
fraud, mistake, partnership, and partition. The remedy 
here is often more complete and efihctual than it can 
be at law; and in many cases fisUing nnder these heads, 
and espeoially in some eases of fnfhd, mistake, and 
oeoident, oourts of law cannot, and do not, affora any 
redress ; in others they do, bnt not always in so faU 
and perfect a manner. A court of eonity is also 
assistant to the inrisdietion of courts of law in many 
oases where the latter have no Uke anthority. It will 
remove legal impediments to the fair decision of a 
question depending at law. It will prevent a party 
from impronerly setting up at a trial some title or claim 
which woola be inequitable. It vrill compel him to dis- 
cover, on his own oath, facts which he knows are mate- 
rial to ito right of the other party, but which a court of 
law cannot compel him to discover. It will pereetuato 
the testimony of witaeeses to rights and titles wmeh are 


if, in the language of 
without equity, and the 
law," It has also been 
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in danger of being lost before the matter eon be tried. 
It will pri>vide for the lafetr of propertj in dispute, 
pending litigation. It will counteract and oontrol, 
or act 'aside, fraudulent judgments, by restraining the 
parties from insisting upon them. X court of equity 
exercises oxolusive jurisoiction in all cases of merely 
ognitable rights ; that is, such righu as are not recog* 
niaed in courts of jbw. Most esses of trust and coutt* 
deuce fall under this head. Its exclusive jurisdiction is 
also extensively exercised in granting special relief be* 
yond the roach of the common law. It will grant injunc* 
tions to prevent waste or irreparable injury, to aecuro 
a settled right, to prevent vexatious liUgations, or to 
compel the restitution of title-deeds. It will appoint 
reoeivers of property where it is in danger of miwippli* 
cation; will compel the surrender of securities nn* 
properly obtained ; prohibit a partv from leaving the 
country in order to avoid a suit ; will restrain any iiiiduo 
exercise of a legal right against conscience and equity, 
and decree a speciilc performance of contracts respect- 
ing real estates. It will in many cases supply the 
imperfect execution of instruments, and reform or 
hlter them according to the real intention of the par- 
ties; will grant relief in cases of lost deeds or securi- 
ties ; and, in all cases lu which its interference is 
ask^, its general rule is, that he who asks equity must 
do equitv. Whether it would be best to administer 
the whole of remedial justice in one court or class of 
courta, without any separation or distinction of suits, 
or of the forms or modes of proceeding, is a question 
upon which much difference of opinion exists. Lord 
Bacon has given it as his decided opinion, that the 
separation of common law and equity was wise and 
oonvenient. All nations/* he says, ** have equity j 
but some have law and equity mixed in the same court, 
which is worse; and some have it distinguished in 
several courts, which is bettor.** Lord. Hard wicke 
was of the same opinion ; and, indeed, it is the general 
opinion in those countries, as England and the United 
States of America, where the two exist separatoly. 

There is nothing/* says Mr. Justice Story, “ ineou- 
gruous, much less absurd, iu separating ddlierent por- 
tions of municipal jurisjirudeuco from each other in 
the ndniiiiistratigri of justice, or iu denying to one court 
the power to dispose of all the merits of a case when 
its forms of proceeding ore ill adapted to afl'urd com- 
plete relief, and giving jurisdiction of the same cause 
to another court better ailaptcd to do entire justice by 
its larger and more expansive authority/* It is most 
probable that its suitability depends upon the habits, 
circumstances, and institutioos of each particular na- 
tion, and that while it might bo well adapted for one 
country or one age, it might be unsuitable for another. 
A auit is usually commenced in the courts of equity or 
chancery by presenting a petition to the lord chan- 
cellor, containing a statement of the plaiutilTs^-ose, 
and praying for redress. Frcguentlv allegations are 
made in a bill, of which the plaiutiir is uncertain, or 
which arc merely conjectural, in order to elicit from 
the defendant a lull discovery of the truth. Poriuerly, 
a writ of subpama woa issued, commanding the de- 
fendant to appear and answer the allegations of the 
bill within a certain time ; but now,' in place of the 
aubpcBua, a printed bill is served, which has the same 
effect as the service of a writ of subpotna. If upon the 
lace of the bill any cause be apparent why the redress 
should not be granted, the defendant may demur, or 
put in a demurrer; and if such cause exist, and yet not 
apparent upon the biO, be may put in a nlea statiug 
inch matter, and demanding judgment of the court, as 
in a demurrer. In either case, ihe subject is at once 
taken up and argued before the court, and, if allowed, 
the suit, or so much of it as is affected by the plea oi 
demurrer, falls to the ground ; but usually, on cause 
shown, the court will idlow the plaintiff to amend his 
bilL if the defendant can neither demur nor put in a 
plea, and cannot disclaim, then he mnst answer, upon 
oath, the interrogatories in the bill, eccording to the 
beat of his knowledge and belief. If the answer is 
anfficient, and the bill does not require amendment, 
iMP ff jfl joined in the eante, witnesaea arh examined, 
the evidence is closed, and the eeiise set down for 
hearing, and heard in its tom. In eomo oaaea, the 
deooree made on the hearing deades all the fseetioos 
in the eanse; in ether cases, ^mlimiiisiy acoonnts, 
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inquiries, and directions, ere edioumed to obamben ; 
uid when these era answered, tae esnae comes on fifr 
hearing on further oousidemtion, end ^e points I 0 
issue are disposed of. The oourt decides upon tbs 
proqfr, arguments, and merits brought before it wiuout 
the assistance of a jury ; yet, it a serious doubt be 
entertained as to a question in fact, the court may 
direct an issue upon it to be tried by a judge end ju^ 
at common law, and may now itself impanel a jury to 
award damages to an iujured party, either in addition 
to, or iu subatitutiou Ihr, an liuunotion or speciilc per* 
formanco, pursuant to 21 & 23 Viot. 0 . 27. The judges 
of the equity courts arc the lord obanuellor, the master 
of tho KoUs, the two lords justices of the Court of 
Appeal iu Chancery, and the three vice-ohanooUors. 
The ordinary busiucss is transacted by the master of 
the Bolls and the three vico-obancellors. 

KquiVALKNTS. (See Atomo Nuunuvt.) 

Kuudlbub, e-kyu-tti'-s-iM (Lat., the little none), 
one of the old Crook constellations made by Ftolen^, 
and situated between Aquila and Capricornus. W 
brightest stars are of tho fourth maguitude 0^. 
There is another constellation, named by LacaillS 
Equuleua pieforie, the easel, or painter's horse, wbiSh 
is situated near the cuustellation Argo. 

Bax, e'-ra (Lut. du*a), the name given to a point of 
tiiun that is marked by some remarkable occurrence, 
and from which it has been consequouily doLormiuedtO 
count tho series of suf^cecdiiig years. Various eras 
have been chosen by different nations, but fixed, in* 
dui'd, in an arbitrary manner, from whiqh they have 
rt'ckonod tho principal events occurring in their his- 
tory iu chronological order. Tho most important of 
Iboso is tho Christian era, which woa invented 
monk, Dionysius Exiguus, iu the year 632 A.D. The 
first year of this ora was sapposeu to be the year ill 
whicii our Sai iour was born ; but this supposition has 
beeu found to bo incorrect, as the birth of Christ is 
now allowed to have taken place four years previously. 
From this era tho majority of the Christian nations of 
tho world reckon events both backwards and forwards; 
liny event which happened before this date bring 
spoken of us taking place in tho year before Christ, 
or n.c., and any which has haj^enod since, as oociu- 
ring iu till* year — — of our Lord, or A.». In the 
sysiciu of cliroiiulogy gciiorally adopted, the data of 
the creation of tho world is fixed at 4004 D.o. ; but 
tliis IS uncertain, and many dittereut dates have 
been assigned to this event : thus, according to tiia 
Keptiiagiiit, it took place in the year 68/Z B.O.; 
according to the Julian period, 4710 B. 0.2 and oo- 
cording to tho mode of reckoning used, by ^0 
Jews, 37G1 n.c. Tho other principal eras from which 
events have been i.ekoned by the Greeks, Bomans, 
IfindouB, and Maliotnelans, aro os follows j— Tho 
(•rooks j-eckoned by Olympiads, or periods of four 
years each, tbe first year of the first Olympiad coin- 
ciding with the year 770 B.c. Tbe Homans reekoued 
from the building of the oily Borne, which took place 
753 21 .C., in the fourth year of tbe aixih Olympiad. 
The principal Hindoo eras aro those of the Cali Yuge 
and Vioramoditja, which correspond with ihe yean 
3102 and 5t) b.c. The Mohameddan er^ called the 
Hegira, dates from tho fiight of Mahomet from Mecca, 
which took place 022 a.d. The rules by which thiB 
year of the Christian era may be found that Corre- 
sponds with a given year of any other particular efM, 
and vice veredf wUL be found in tlia notice (riven of 
each important era under its own heading. (See Cali 
Yvoa, Hxgika, Oltufi ap, VASBOvxAir 'Bba, Ac.) 

Erabtxamsic, e-rds'-fe-dii-irM, a religious Hteo^, 
first propounded by Erastus, a OenDan divine of the 
loth ceatui 7 . His proper name was Liebler, or Lie- 
ber, which, according to the fashion of the day, he 
changed , to ihe Greek equivalent Eroatue, 'beloved.* 
According to hie theory, tbe pastoral office waa onto 
persuasive, like that of a professor of soiences over ms 
pupils, without any power oonezed. Tbe Lord'a flap- 
per, like other ordinaaeei of the ChMpel, was, he oa- 
dared, to be freeend opeu tooUi tho mwieter adglife 
dissuade any one from joiidBff, hot not refuse* 
Erastianism referred tbe puaiehmeiit of m effimoes to 
tbe civil msgistrole. The theory wsflhr e time pro- 
mineift in Eughuid, a&d fleldeii JUt^ffoot, Colemto, 
and WMtdooke, beloogid to tlm 
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KRBivir, in Chem., an exo«ediit|rlr nr* 

tnetHl, found with yttrium and terbium in f;adulinite. 
'J'tie oxide erbia is eimilar in its obsracterietioe to 
tiiumiim. It baa a darh yellow colour, hut forint 
coloorleie talte. 

BBBcnTVii7V,orERiCHTnnvv,c-reI:-Af'-ttm, one of 
the moat important templee of ancient Athens, which 
Ptood on the north side of the summit of the Acropolis. 
'rUe temple that ori^innlly neenpied the site was built 
)>y Ereohtheus. who reigned over Attica in the latter 
part of the lUb centnry n.o. ft was designed for the 
reception of the image of Mincrra, carved out of the 
frnuK of an oltve>tree, which was always a epeoial 
object of feneration to the AthenianH. Breolitbeiis 
woe buried in the temple; from which rircunistanee 
the name of Brechtheum was al'tcrnarda given to that 
which WHS built on the same site about KM)— 305 n.c., 
the ruins of which may still be seen. The entire build* 
mg forms a group of three temples, — the Kreehthciini 
properly so callcm, the temple of Minerva Holias, and 
the randroaium. The Erechtheum occupied t'le 
largest space, and is supposed to have been built 
first of all. It is in the form of a parullelogram, 
about 73 feet long and 37 feet wide. Tiie )ior- 
lieo before the prothjfrium looks towards the ciisl, 
and was very shiiUow, if a wall exiated between thii 
end the fvothyrium^ as suiiposed by Kliiurt. The 
entablature and pediment of the portico was sup* 
ported on six massive but elegant Ionic columns, en- 
riched with carving, and about \L7i fvet in height. The 
temple of Miuerva Polias was attached to the north 
side of the Erechthcuni, at the western end, and stood 
on a lower level. It was nothing more than an open 
portloo, 33 feet wide and 21 IVet in depth, the roiof 
using supnoried by six columns, tour in front and 
on# on either side, 26 feet in lieiglit. It looked to* 
wards the nurtli, and was probably nothing more than 
a side portico added to the Erechtheum at some time 
suhseouent to its ereetion. The l*aiidroHium was at* 
teoluKi to the western end of the south wall, and wai> 
built at a much later date than the other parts of tlie 
building. 'J'ho roof of the portico, which has a south* 
am aspect, was suppnrtea by six caryatides. {See 
OimTATnijiS. Eloiw MiRUtits.) The mlerior of the 
Vandrosium, or cella of the temple, was formed out 
of the lower or western end of the Krechthonm, a por* 
tion about twelve fent in width being separated from 
it for that purpose by a party wall. The portif'o of 
the Pnndrosium is.ahoat IH feet wide nnd 12 tcct deep. 

Forgusson's Jlandhwk of Arc/Mectiirc; Mtuart'a 
Afh^Of Inwood's I'reehfheioH, 

EKiitfOCAnsis, e^^e^mo-l'aie'-zU (Or. ereina, slow; 
itesfijs, burniufi), in Chem., a term applied by Liebig 
to the slow decay of moist organic bodies by the 
absorption of oxygen without the production of heat. 
The slow decay of wood, under the combined inlliicnce 
of air and moisture, is an instauco of this action. 

Eboot OB Ryb. (See Sbcxlb.) 

Ebigagbx, s-rt*kaF*sr*0 (Lat. erica, heath), in Eot., 
the Heath lam., a nat. ord.of duuitylodonous plants in 
the aub-clau Gmi/it/forw, consisting of 42 genera and 
about 860 species. They are very abundant at the 
Csne of OoM Hope, and are more or less generally 
dittoed thronghont Europe, Horth and South America, 
and Asia. The following details give the geuerul 
oharaoter of the order Shrubby plants. I.reavc8 eii* 
tire, opposite, or whorlcd, exstipAlate. Calyx 4—3* 
deft, interior, persistent. Corolla hypog3’nou«, mono* 
minions, 4— 5*ol«fl ; mstiraiion imbricated. Stamens 
as many, or twice as many, as the divi- 
sions of the corolla; anthers 2*celled, opening by a 
pore, s^pendiculnte. Ovary many •celled, with nu- 
merous ovules, surrounded by a disc or scales ; style 1, 
Fru4 capsular, rarely baccate ; placenta axde. Seeds 
Bomerous, imsU, snatropoua ; embryo iu tho axis of 
fleshy albumen, lly Idndley, the order has been 
diviaed into two aub*ordom, — Ericete, in which the 
fruit is looulioidal, or rarelv septicidal, or berried, 
and the buds iiakM j Skododendreai, in which the fruit 
IS oapsalw, teptmdal, ami the buds acoly, reKunbling ; 
^nes. Maw of the ^ieocra, particularly species of 
the Mnana JM, Xtedodsidroa. Aidmia, and Asotea, 
" this country on account of 
thb beauty of thrir flowers. The three latter genera 
are eonmtonly eaUed Americaa plants by florists; but 



they are not confloed to Ameriea, at the name wopld 
imply. Medicinal]/, the plants of this order are 
ohieily remarkable for astringent properties. Some^ 
however, are narcotic, and a few even poitonoos. The 
fruits of many are edible. 

Eqidanus, e-rid'-it-nuB, a constellation formed aad 
named by Aratus after the river Eridanus. It stretches 
along the heavens from Pbeenix to Orion, in tho shape 
of a winding river ; it has one star of the first magni- 
tude, and many of the third and fourth. 

Kriocxvlaoba, er*e-o-kaw*iut'-se-e(Gr. enen, woof ; 
Xratt/on, a stem), in Hot., tho Eriooaulon, or Pipe-w<nt 
fsm., a nat. ord. of monora/yledmeiir consisting of 
uqiiatio or mtirah plants, with clustered linear leaves, 
ustJiiDy grsHH-like, and ininute unisexual flowers 
growing in dense licads. They are mostly iintives of 
tropii-al America and the north of Australia, One 
species is found inllrituin : namely, Erioeaulon aeptm*- 
(/tthtre, the pipe- wort. They have not been applied to 
aiiv useful purpose. 

EBionBNDBoir, Br^B‘ 0 -dcn'~dr(tH (Gr. erion, wool; 
dendron, a tree), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Sfen‘uHjcetD. The most remarkable species ie E. 
StnuauRntf a native of South America. Its trunk 
frequenUy overtops all the siirrqnnditig trees before it 
gives off'a single b» -loh. Tho hairy covering of the 
seeds of various sp^ ■ i of this gciiiis forms a kind of 
vegetable silk muc used for stufflug oushione and 
siiiiilHr purposes. 

Eeiopuobuii, er-B-of'-o-rim (Gr. erioUf wool; pherBO, 
T bmir), in Hot., a gen. of the nat. ord. C^pwactett or 
Sedge faui., consisting of namerous species, com- 
monly kiio^n as cotton-grasses, from their fruits being 
lurroiiiide 1 by cottony or downy hairs. These hairs 
are sometimes inied fur stuflUng cushions. The leaves 
arc reputed to possess astringent properties. 

Eruibe, eri-mbi (Fr. lermine), Mmtela, emMa, 
Linn.— This litllo digitigrade luiimolis found generally 
in temperate Europe, but is common only m the north. 
It is not generally known that the Mriuiue anil the stoat 
are the same animal'; the confusion arises from the 
change that takes place iu the colour of the animal's 
fur at tho dift'ereut seasons. In the winter it is yellow- 
ish-white, the yellow hardly showing^bout the b^, 
but gradually appearing more anc more on the 
body, and iiioreusing in intensity, so that some are of 
a pale yellow colour on their hind parts : then it is 
known as the ermine. About the end of March, how- 
ever, tho upper parts change to reddish-brown, of 
rather n dull tint, the lower parts continuing white : 
tho tail remains black at ike tip through all the 
changes. It is in tlie extreme northern regions thi^ 
this change in the unintars colour takes place with 
greatest distinetiicss. With regard to the raanner 
ill wliich this change is brought about, natnralista are 
not UTianimons. One of the highest anthorities, how- 
ever, Mr. Bell, expresses his belief that the winter 
change is eflVcted not by the loss of the summer coat 
and the subsiitution of a now one, but by the aofcaal 
change of colour in the existing fur; and he eites, in 
proof of this view of the subject, the case of the Hnd- 
aon’a Bay lemming, which, in lioss's first fiolar expedi- 
tion, w'ES eiiiosed in its summer coat on the dock to 
a tempcrstiiro of lielow zero, and the next morning 
the fur on the checks and a patch on each shoulder 
had Itecomo perfectly white ; at the end of a week. 
the winter change was complete, with the exception of 
a dark bund across the shoulders, and prolonged down 
to the middle of the back. Like many otlier spimies 
of this genus, the ermine has the faculty ot ejecting a 
fluid ot a strong musky odour. Its for is in gteat n- 
queat ; at one time it was one of the insignia of royalty^ 
and it is still worn by the judges. Comparative^ few 
ermine skins arc at the present time exported flrom 
Hudson's Bay : bnl even so lately as 1860, 187,000 skinB 
were received in England from that and other placea. 

Ebuikb, in Her., the name of one of the furs need 
for the lining of mantles, erowns, coronets, and eaps 
of mainteuaoce, as well os for the field and charge# of 
armorial bearings. Itrepresenls the white skin of tho 
litUe anitnel known ne the ermine, with the tail, whioli 
ie tipped with blaek, attachedto i^ as in ladiw maflh, 
Ac., made of that material. It ts %pired by black 
spote ead stripes, or tails, on a while field, aaoh atripB 
jhaving two lines, or hsln, divergftg from it, one on 
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•fth^r lide. »iid l>eiiiff •uimonnted >7 thrta ipots, one 
placed at the extraoMfy, and the others just below It, 
on each side of the point. There are four Tanetiea of 
this fur in Her., having; white spots and 
Stripes on a hlaett field ; &tninoi», bliu^k s^ts and 
stripes on a gold ground ; Pean, gold spots and stripes 
on a black ground ; and Ermtui/cM, like ermine, but 
having a red hair diverging' fVrou either side of the 
stripe, instead of a black one. 

Erosxov, e-ro'-ffk«a (tat. eronui, gnawed or worn 
an ay), the act of gradually wearing away; the state 
of being gradnollj worn nway. In Oeol., this term is 
employed to clistinpiiish those fenturos which are the 
results of the slow dcslruclive action of rnnniiig waler, 
glaciers, the waves, and other agents j thus, taUrtft qf\ 
r.mnion are those valleys whicli have been gradually 
out out of the solid strata. Most of the ravines and 
gliMia and river-ehannels in tho llritish inles are the 
results of erosion ; for whaltn-er inequalities of surface 
may havo originally directed the waters info their 
channels, all tlio subsequent deepening, scooping out, 
and widening of the valleys, have been owing to the 
erovive force of running water, laden with sand, gravel, 
und other triturating debris. The destructive aelinu 
of breakers is very remarkable. Along tlje esaterii 
CinistH of Scotland and Kiigland, as is pro\ed by old 
records, land existed far outsido the prehent Kliore: 
tile sites even of important towns of th« I'ith or 15tb 
century being now under tho sen. Kvou still, in 
many places, whyle acres are annually eoneiinied, and 
the total known destruction of llic last lew centuries 
is to bo measured sometimes by miles. All scn-diffH, 
crags, and pinnacles of rock may, us a general rule, 
be regarded as Gii den ees of the erosion imd desliiie- 
tioji of the formerly more widely ex ended land by the 
moving surfaco of (ho sea. Just as actual sou-elitfs 
are proofs of tlio erosive action now in operation, so 
ill almost all cases, inland cliflV, crags, scars, and 
precipices, as well us valleys, ntviiies, gorges, and 
moiiDtain>pnssea, are proofs of the erosive action of 
file sea in times when the land stood ivt a lower level 
with respect to it. A elill more wonderful example of 
erosion is frequently afforded in a low and gently 
undulating district, from which the very mountains 
tlietnselves, that geologists eiin prove om-e iwjvered it, 
bavo been removed. (Stf Urvaa, Cit.ACiKR, Ickhkbo.) 

Eboxxo I'oETiiY, (iVomtJr. rran, lov»‘), aterm 

appUe^d, in Qreek and Komau litcralnre, to amatory 
poetry. It is partieiilnrly used lo sigmly the works ul 
U certain class of rornunco writers onu the Mdesiun 
tales. Erotio poetry belongs more c-speeinlly to the 
later periods of classic literature, and it nbminds in 
Bophiatfcal subtleties and ornament'*. The most disliu- 
guislied writers of this kind of poetry were Aehilles 
Tatius, Hehodorns, Anacreon, Sappho, Ovid, Tibullus, 
Propartiua.— For a collect ion of these writers, see 
AMVpforss erotiri Graci, curd Mit’ichcrlichii. 

ErratiC'Block GroCP, er-rrt/'-ifc (Lat. errafieur, 
waudering), in Oeol., a synonym of the boulder clay, 
from the large transported dilncks of stone which occur 
in it. The Mocks, or boulders, ai*e soinetimes briefly 
^signated erratics. {Set ItouLnaus, Vli'istocbiik.) 

BaiATUSc, er-rae'-fMsi (Lat.), a term api»lied to those 
errors which have been overlooked in ti e cimi^msiLion 
or Impressfon of a work. A list of the cn-ata is gene- 
ridly placed at the baginniiig or cud of a book. 

Tta wwTin is, 91^-rine* (Or. rrrinou, from m, in ; ria, 
the nose), in Med., those medicines wliieh are applied 
to the mttcoua membrane of the nostrils. The term 
gtenutfiUarug *9 restricted to those which causa sneer.* 
ing. Errlitnes may be applied in a dry, soft, liquid, or 
gMeouB state ; they may be eronliient, aitringent^or 
•titnulaut,— the first sheathing irritated surfaces; the 
second restraining inordinate secretion, the conse- 
quenoe of relaxation ; and the third favouring (he 
\ natural luncoos disehorge, on the return of the secreting 
' Burfaee to a healthy state. The aromatic errhines 
moat eommonly applied are powdered herbs,— »at mint , 
lavender, and roeemary ; also ttfoacec as snuff. Am* 
noida and |Ca Garbonates are much erntdoyed. Acrid 
Tegetabisf and poison^ and preparations of mercury, 
age appliad.in tare oasA. 

«f^«rer (Vr. trrevr, fSnnn X<at, erne, I err, or 
gppM^, in Uw, signifies tomrtUng wrong in ^e 
pleafiiiiffL or process, Ac., upon which a wnt, called a 
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writ of error (in Latin, di errors sorr^db) 
meriy to be brought w the remedy Ihepsou 
however, by 15 A la Viet. 0 * 7«, tin* writ ie, in fiwM 
every case, dispensed with ; and proeeedm^ In fmir 
ooiiMst m a simple ineuioraiiduni of error todgeo WW 
Ihn officer of tho eoiirt, accompanied, If the error m 
ill fad, with an affidavit, to that eflVot. Smr 
either upon matter of/urf or unpd matter of lam j bus it 
ia generally upon the tuiter. Formerly, writs In 
were resorted to on very trivial grounds (as mts»epey 
ingi and other clerical errors), and ioterlered|ffeal^ 
with the dll'* administration of justice; unt it is now 
provided, that no judgment shall he reversed on ae^ 
count of any imperloction, omisMion, or defeol of 
and even in chhc of inalerinl mistake, it is derlared 
lawful for the superior eoorls, or any juw thereef 
silting at nisi priuM, at nil times to make such amendik 
iiients as moy be necessary for the purpose of deteri 
mining In the existing suit the real question in cootfO- 
versv. A w ril of error must be eommenoed and pros#- 
.Mited with eflect within six yearn after the judging 
is rigned, or after the right of the party sgj^leved W 
bring error accrued. Error lies oiiljr for some ttlstilw 
ill the prueccdingB in a court of record j for tO Rfse|M 
errors in a base court a writ of false judgment IS tws 
remedy. --7^/. btepben'a CaMmeniariti. 

Jiu'-k, era (a eorruption of Irish), isa nsxne given oj 
the lowland Scotch to the Gaelic, or Isiigosge of the 
nih.ibilaniH of the lliglibiiids, from their Iwng sop- 
posed to have come over Irnin Ireland. (See GASLtU,) 

Kiiv UM, rrf-vnn (Lat. erwo, I pull up by the rooU), 
ill Jiot., the Tare, a gen. of the nat. ord. Xeywafaes^ 
sub-ord. ronsii*iing of herbs with week 

ami slemlcr Ftems, small jmpilionaeeoue flowers, end 
pods tMUiluniing from two to four seeds. The aperiw 
aro comnioii (odder pliinta in many parts of the world. 
Thes-edBof (be A’, lefu are called fepM/s, and tove 
been u-ed iis biimiin food from the earliest ages. They 
arc Hcltloin euleti in England ; but ibroiighoiit tlia COS' 
liiient of Kiirope, and 111 many porta of Asia, they 
ihI. The lentil is considerably 
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largely consuiiir... .... . . _ ^ 

ttiiii) an ordinary pea, snd is of the shape or mHwaw 
convex lens ; in fai't, the word lent is siniply the Latin 
name for Ibis description of pulse. Several rarletum 
of the lentil arccnltiviitnd ; that w Inch is nioet esteomad 
in France is tei med frtt/iHe a la rtint ^ it is yeiy 
small, Mild has a reddish colonr. Lentils are Ttiy 
nounsliing, bill aomewhal iiulTgesliblo. The seedi of 
E Ern/Wf the intfer veich, ar« said to be poisouoeia, 
Frymim r.AH, ri'-e-i«i/>'*e'Ws (Or., Irom erufi,! draw, 
and mAor, near or adjoining), in Mod., i» ^be RMWi 
given to a peculiar kind tit inflsmmstion of the sWU, 
Fo called from its tendency to spread to adjmwisig 
p:irt.s. It is known nl-o ns St. Aiilbonv's fire or ij^ 
aiurr, and in omme ; Iiingunge ns the Uose. It mott 
rioiitnonlv atliicks the bead and face; but it Mso 
tunes oceiirs ou other parts of the body. Tua lotal 
iiifliinmmtiori is preced»*n and accompanied with lairtr, 
and there are bIho usually certain pri^mltory wmp.- 
loins that precede the oiiinresk of the disease ; tnapi^ 
tientfcelHill,— shivery, feeble, longmd, sod oftrn drowiff. 
After these symptoms have continued for s ome 
red spot appears on some nari of the body, accoiWpMnafi 
with a biiruing heat anil tingling. When rttwridug 
the fai'c, it inimlly makes its apnearsnee on tlia 
of the ni;ie, and rapidly extenda itself to the eyw»», 
checks, and forebeiid. The redness is not iii teasa, W jH, 
r»t her of a pule rose-colour, and goes away ta mipogwffl 
on pressure, but returns iinmedi.itely oi^rts rsf asovtt , 
and no pit remains after the nressiire. By Inn saeoM 
night., or morning of the third day, after tba 
mencement of the fever, the face begtes to swell, 
eyes are completely closed, and foTO of Jw 
features scaniely recognisable. On the fourttl or Wu 
dav, vesications appear on the inflamed an^ee^jMa 
break or subside on the fifth or sixth, when the rywtRiR 
changes to a yellowish hue, and the swelling md 
liegiu to diminish ; and on the dghth dev both 4li* 


The progreM of the ditesse, hpwefvei^j|a 


more rapid hwd^itecomrse of slto^r duratjoa 

5 oung and sanguiiie than In those hiore advahdewvh 
fe ; the tumefoctioa in the formey bwfofi SMBaewwR 
fhlly formed on the second day, and tbh ,wholh tor» 
minating on the sixth or seventh ; wnne to wo latlsr 
it may be protraet^ to the tenth ot twelfth. Snpsm- 
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ntinn rarelv oconra, except occasionally in the eyelids 
or scalp, domotimes the inflammation and swelling 
extend to the neck and throat, and may produce saflb- 
cation. In Tory bad oases, doUriom and coma come 
on, and death ensues from effdalon on the bihin. No 
remission of the fever takes place on the appearance 
of the inflammation ; but, on the contrary, it generally 
increases with the ^ogress of the iiillummation, and 
only ceases when it goes away. 'Whoa the coiupiaiiit 
if mild, the inflaniiuntion and fover generally cease 
gradually without any evident crisis. Among frequent 
causes of this disease, are exposure to a cold and 
moist atmbBphere. sudden changes of teninernturo, 
intemperance, and unwholesome articles of food. It 
is sometimes also induced by wounds or sore.s, or 
even a slight puncture or scratch of the skin in 
persons predisposed to it. It js likewise contagious, 
and has to be strictlv guarded ogaiust by means of 
ventilation and olennlinuss in hospitals. Though the 
proper seat of the inflammation is the skin, it fre- 
quently extends to the parts uudcrncath. Authors 
usually distinguish four kinds of this disease,— the 
p^hlegmonons, redematous, gangrenous, and erratic. 
The first of these is characterized by the greatest; 
decree of inflammation. In the mdeniatous, the 
infl^ammatory symptoms are leas intense, hut the lutue- i 
faction is greater. It most commonly aflocts persons | 
of debilitated constitution, dropsical persons, uiid| 
those who have been long subject to other cliruniol 
maladies. It is attended with considerable danger i 
when it aflfocts the face, and often tenniimtea fatidly 
on the seventh or eighth day. The gangrenous form 
most commonly occurs in the face, nock, or shoulders, 
and is accompanied with symptoms of low fever and 
•delirium, whion is enccoedcd bv cornu. The colour of the 
affected port is of a dark red, and scattered v esioles appear 
upon the surface, which freciuontly terminate iii gau- 
greuoiie ulcoratious. It is always a tedious, and often 
alhtal form of the disease. In erratic erysipebis, the 
morbid patches dppear one after the other in diifcreiit 
parts of the body ; sometimes thus travelling progres- 
sively from the head to the extremities. It is rarely 
attended with danger, and usually terminnles m a 
week or ten days. In the treatment of erysipelas, 
veix muoh depends upon the nature of the disease 
an<x the condition of the paliont. If the patient be 

B and sanguine, ana the inflammation high, 
9g may be nad recourse to. When, on the other 
hand, the ayatem is enfeebled, tonics, a nourishing diet, 
and even stimulants, be ueccasaiy in order to 
strengthen the patient. In general, moderate purga- 
tives, diaphoretics, and strict confinement to bed, are 
to be adopted. In order to allay the local irritation, 
it is recommended to wash the part from time to time 
with warm milk-and-water. ,A solution of nitrate of 
silver has 'been employed in some oases with very 
beneficial results. 

EaTTnawA. cr-e-Me^md (Gr.eruMros, red), in Med., 
is a lesser kind of e^aipelas, being characterized in 
like manner by some degree of redness of the skin and 
disorder of the oonstitution, but with little swelling, 
and little tendency to suppuration or vesication. It 
is not infections. Medical writers distinguish six 
varinties of this disorder. It usually arises from some 
loQol irritation, or from • disordered state of the 
digestive organs. Iff the former case, it is to be 
remedied by the removal of the cause of irritation 
and the ablution of the part with warm water or some 
gentle stimulating lotion. In the latter case, the 
proper remedies for restoring the healthy condition of 
the^d igqitive organa are to be employed. 

EanginBi, er-r-Mrs'-d (Or. enithron, red), in Bot., 
^en, OT GentianncMf consisting of herbaceous plants 
with erect brauehing stems, having opposite entire 
leaves, and pink, whitish, or yellow flowers. The most 
wportant species is S, Centauriumt the common cen- 
taury, an indigenous plant, having bitter tonic proper- 
ties, similar to those of gentian. 

fiTOnmitra, sr-ilfc-ri'-iid (Or. eruikro$, red), in Bot., 
theOora^trM, a gen. of the nat. ord.- XecammMtf, 
eQ^rd.Pq0tifoii^; oonaistingof small trees, shrube, 
Md under-ehruto, oativm of India, America, and the 
West Indies. NeafW all the spem are remarkable 
lor the brilliant soarlet colour of theirHowera, owing 
to which they are mueh cultivated as stove plants. 
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EaTTHVorHLCBUX, er-iM-rq/*-Ze-nm (Or.emlAros, red} 
pkloumt bark), in Bot., a gen. of the oat. ord. Ltffumi- 
MM<e. fob- ora. Ifimosetf. S. guineem* is the sassy-tree 
of Western Africa, the bark of which, under the name 
of ** ordeal bark,*' or doom bark," is used by oertaiii 
tribes as an ordeal to which persona suspected of witch- 
craft or secret poisoning are subjected, from- the auper- 
atltiou that their innocence or guilt will l^e hidicoted 
liy the effects produced by the bark on the system. 

EsYTuaoxxLACBiB, cr-r-fArokf-f-lai'-sf-e (from siw- 
ihrox^lou, irom Or. eruthro^, red, and arafoe, wood), 
in Bot., the Erythroxylon fam., a nat. ord. of dicoty- 
ledonous plants, in the sub-class Thalam(fiora t con- 
sisting of but one genus, Ergtkroxvlon, which includes 
Bovonty-flvo species, natives of the warmer regions of 
the globe, and especially abundant in Brazil. This 
order is closely allied to Malpighiacetgf and in fact 
scarcely presents charnctors suilicient to warrant ita- 
soparation from that order. Soma of the plants are 
tome, others purgative, and others stimulant and se- 
dative. The wood of E. hyperieifoliumt and the bs«k 
of E. suberoturn, are red, and are used for the pre- 
paration ot dyes of that colour. Red is, in fact, the 
common colour of the wood throughout the genus ; 
honeo its name, which signifies reel wood. The most 
important species is E. Coca, the leaves of wliicU are 
muoh used by the ‘ruvians and other peoples of 
South America to a a masticatory, which is pre- 
pared by adding to rhem a very small quantity of 
su alkaline paste iiiacto from the ashes of different 

? lanta, or even a little common uiiiek lime. Tim 
udiaiis of Born have always asenued to tlie coca 
marvolioua virtues, bolieviug that it will lessen the 
desire and necessity for urainury food. Spruce oays 
that an Indian with a chew of this masticatory in hia 
cheek will go two or three dayS without food, and feel 
uo desire to sleep. Br, Weddell, however, speaks far 
less highly of the virtues of the coca ; ho states that it 
does not satisfy the appetite, but merely enables those 
who chow it to support abstinence for a length of time 
with a feeling of hunger or weakness. The use of ooca 
is said to prevent the difficulty of respiration which is 
generally experienced iu ascending long and steep 
mountains. Its excessive use is staled to be most 
injurious, producing nnalogous effects to those oco»- 
sioned by the immodurute consumption of opium and 
fermented liquors. J ohnston has computed the annual 
consumption of coca at 30,(H)0,000 lbs., and has stated 
that its chewing is indulged in by about 10,UU0,000 of 
the human race. The nature of tho constitaents which 
give rise to the peculiar stimulating, hunger-allaying, 
and narcotic effects of coca, has not yet been satis- 
factorily determined.— JohnstonS Chemutrjf 
Common Life, 

ERYTHROXTaoir. {See EBXTnxoxxLxcBJi,) 
Escaladb, 9»-kal-laid' {Ft., from Lat. scaco, a lad- 
der), a term applied, in military language, to a flirioas 
attack mode by troops on a iortifled place by means 
of ladders. In modern warfare escalades do not oceur 
so frequently as in the olden time : th^ were then 
generally made at night, stealthily and in pUeuoe. 
Among the roost celebrated modern escalades may be 
luentioued that made by the French troops at the nege 
of Prague, in 1711, and that of Antwerp, in 1832. 

Escallomacss!, ee-kttl-liO-ne-aV^M’e (in honour of 
Escallon, a Spanish traveller), in Bot., tne Eecalhnia 
fam., a small nat. ord. of dicotgledonee, sab-olass Go- 
tgeijlora, consisting of evergreen shrubs, with alter- 
nate exstipuiate leaves and axillaiy ahowy flowers. 
They are chiefly natives of the moontains of South 
America. 

Escalop, or Escallop, (Bn. mkedp, a 

sbell), 8 fam. of bivalve mollusks the shells of which 
arc deeply indented. In the centre of the top of the 
shell is a trigonal sinus, with a hinge consisting of 
elastic cartilage. In Her., the escallop-shell is a fre- 
quent bearing in tho escutcheon, it havinjr been t)M 
' prims' ensign in their expeditions to the Holy Load. 
IBCAPX, te-kaipf (Ft. icAapper, to fly. from), ia 
Law, is a violent or privy evasiion out of some lawful 
restraint; as where • man is aaraiiid. Br impri- 
soned, and pU wmsthefqpe hilStMStmnd by 
due coarse of law. Offloerf who, aftaraRdst, peg- 
b'gently mrmit a fUda to esoapa>' tea pnnidiabla 
by fine; bat it it regarded at a mnah mora Mrioai 
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oflQnuw it th« «Mii|i#' it nfclad hf Hm triMat «a4 
eomurnee of ifait tmmi vA it te«nU9>r lociktd 
iilfWM mniiiSSto lA ttts MWtt degm.M ih« 
ofoMDf wkkl ih# pritotM# it «nd for whioii 
It lA'euitodjt irtictlitr tfMtton, feutij, or tretpitt. 
BraiD^^ priton bjtho priaootr hixnt^ when com- 
muttM for any otute^ wtt iUony at the oommon law; 
bat tbit taTorlty waa aftarwaraa mitigated, and ndw 
no mrton shall have judgment of life or member for 
bribing prison, unlMt committed for soma capital 
offanoa. But to break prison and escape when law* 
fiiUy nohnnitted for any treason or felony still remains 
felony, os at the oommon law, and is punishable with 
pei^ aervitude for not more than seven or less than 
thne years, nr imprisonment not exceeding two years. 
To osespe from confinement under aentonoc or order 
ot penal servitude is punishable br penal servitude fur 
Ufe, To break prison when lawfully confined on some 
infeirior charge is a high misdemeanor, and punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. 

JBaoAVJSMXKT. (Ste Hobologt.) 

Sfloosr, or Bcabf, tit^kari/ (h'r. etearper, to cut, 
atrip), in Mil., that side of tue ditch which forms the 
lower part of the rampart of a fortress, and which is 
below the natural level of the grOnnd, or the sumroit 
of the glacis on the other side, is culled the escarp or 
scarp. The slope oCthe oscaip depends on the nature 
of the earth in which the ditch is cut, and the muiiuor 
in which it is finished, varying from an angle of 4rP 
with the level of the bottom of the ditch, if it consist 
of the soil only and loose rubble, to one of 8U'\ if the 
escarp be revetted with masonry. When the escarp 
is not revetted, it should be defended by lines of pah* 
sades projecting from its surface at right angles. At 
the present timeviaiiy engineers make Ihe njvctnicnts 
of the escarp and counterscarp perpendicular. 

BkCAgrMBNT, e9‘karp*-ment, a term applied to the 
steep and precipitous side of any clilF or hill, formed, 
insKmie cases, by the aetiou of water, and in of hers 
hr the abrupt termination of geological strata. The 
olifla above the Giant’s Causeway, and the promontory 
known as the Fair Head, Antrim, afford good exam- 
pits of natural escarpments. The expression is also 
apptied to rocks and hills that hare liecn cut away 
by artificial means for military purposes, us in iiianv 
ptfUef the rock of Q if irnltnr, which have been scarped 
to render them inucreesiblc to an cnoray. 

SacHALLOT, (^n-fhUl-loV or ahul-loV (Fr. ^chahtf), 
AUium atralonicuin, a species of small onion or 
garlic. It is said to have come originally from Fulos- 
tine. 

FsrSAROTTCS, (Gr. eseWa), theernst of 

a soar produced by burning substances of a canstic 
nature which have the power of searing or destroying 
the ileah. The term is generally applied in gfiirg. 
td mild bauatics. {See Cavtvry, Caustic.) 

BscSXat, en-inkcaV (Nor.*Fr. eKhet or echelt chance 
orineideDt), in Law, is defined to bo ** an obstruction 
of the course of descent, and a consequent determina- 
tion of the tenure, by some nnforbseeU coiitingonc v, in 
which case the land naturally resnltk btfok, by a kind 
of 'sofenion, to the original ifrantor or 'lord of the fee.'* 
Where the tenant of lands in fee dies without baling 
aliened them in his lifetime, or disposod of thcon by 
will, bud loaves no heir behind 1dm to take them by 
desefiat, they escheat to the jprrantor or lord of the fee. 
In order to complete this title by escheat, it is neces- 
sary the lord perform an act of his own by entcr- 
ingofifMie lands and tenements so esoheated ; on failure 
or which, or by doing any act that amounts to an im- 
plied waiver of bis right, at by accepting rent of a 
atranger who usurps the possession, his title by escheat 
is barred. The law of escheats is founded upon the 
principle that none can inherit a person's estate but 
anoh ah aka of his own blood, and oonsangoinity, and 
tiiat when such blood bfihomea extinct, the lubentanoo 
itself EUiat fail; hence, too, by the feudal system, the 
tenant, am attainder of treason or febny, not onlytfor- 
feited Ills landf.lmt hia blood woi held to be corrupted 
or stained, every inheritable quality was en- 

tirely bloneiddttt k»d abdiiahed, so that no land could , 
^ through him ill I 
a eodrae of domieni. If a bastaJ^ ^ intesiata a^ 
without l^e, hie lands escheat to w lord of whom 
thev are s for bastards bdind regarded as na^tius 
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fona 0f 1, 
no in diMHe, 

Bse h eateiwn ecaBinfl^ 

holder, where, by attainder, the blood o^dhe 
attainted is so corrupted as to ba reodenra noloi 
inheriuble. The attempts of reoant legHdat^ ;] 
been to modify tbia law, and now no 
felony, exoept treason or murder, extends to ttwn 
heriting of any heir, or to thoprejadteo of the 
title of any person other than the right or tltlp of m 

oliender during his natural life. 

EscuTOUXOir, soafoai. FT. 

a shield), in Her., tho name given to tfm 
which armorial bearings arc depicted, Tht sbiiildrkligt 
be of any form, but the shape generally adMdMt'tt 
that of a square, » braoe with the centr^ 


sides. The armorial bearings of a lady entitieil to I ^ 
arms, being unmarried, or a widow, are emblaaottad; 
on a shield in the form of a loxcngo. 

EscvTcuxoir op Pubtunck.— W hen a man marrigs 
an heiress or co-bciress, he places the armorial bear*' 
ingsofliis wife’s family on a small shield, exootiyfo 
the centre of his own ooat. This shield is oallad SU 
escutcheon of pretence, and signifies that the ohQdttjB 
by such a marriage inherit the ooat armour'of weiC' 
mother’s family, ns well as real property, and era the 
representatives of that family, as Well aa that of thmr 
father. On the death of tho father, the ohildran bow 
the armorial bearings of their mother’s family quarterly 
with the paternal coat. 

Esuras, ea'-dnls, is the name given to two mpoatt^ 
phal books of the Old Testament. In the list m apov 
cryphal books. in the sixth article of the OtinrcJi Of 
Kiigland they are called the third and fourth books of 
Esdras, Ezra and Nohemiah being somotimee eaUed 
tbo first and second books of Esdras or Bara* Tbo 
books of Esdras (i. e. the third and fourth) never 
formed any part of tbo Jewish canon ; they were 
jeeted from tbo canon by tho Council of Trentt'Sum^ 
are not rcail in tbo service of the Church of Boj 
Tliey ore commonly supposed to have been orij 
written in Greek by some Holicnistio Jews, 

some imogine that they were first written in C 

and aaerwards translated into Greek, It Is Ulieei!|l^' 
when they were composed, though it isgeneraDyamrs^ 
that the author wrote before the time of Joan^ua* 
The First Book of Esdras is chiefly bistorioal,, jmistg . 
au a(;couut of the return of ihe Jews flrom the Baiiy«; 
Jonish captivity, the t>«ildiiig of the temple, smd loar 
establishment of divine worship. It is litue^HttNm^' 
ihan a recapitulation of the history contained In BasWr 
Tho Secomf Book of Ksdros is written in a pnpbs^ 
strain, pretending to visions and revelaliiiiiei aoai of. • 
which bear some resemblance to the Apoea](ymjrbu|l/ 
altogether they are too ridiculous and absiiru tp eaiMW ' 
any doubt as to their unautbenticity. It, howavwV'’!! 
contains some spirited descriptions, and oceaiioita^ ' ^ 
rises to great sublimity of thought, being by^loiBipi'' 
compared in style to tho Book of Bnoch. (FMB91d*y ' 

Bsplakaob, eu^pliin-aidf (Pr.), in Mil., me tw 
plied to tbo open space that should surround ai t. 

and intervene between the main ditch and Myi 

cations that may «be thrown up round tim 
which the citadel is situated. The etplajOAOi tiUMlabe 
about five at six hundred yards in braadtb, mawmrind 
from the crest of Uie glai'is. This open ipaoiof 
is necessanr to deprive an enemy of Ui«'p|iDtootfMt.tli^' ' 
buildings close to any citadel would aBbcd'to bis 
while erecting batteries for tba pn»oaa^br«selilm^ 
tbft walls, 

Ksquimaux Dog, ei'-kmr-m.’-Wr SDlmal is 
larger than the Bn^isb pointer, bfttt .amars ^ ^ 
scoount of the .ahortDOM of ita legi< it baa ol " ' 
eye#, an eknutated muaalev and • busby \ 
oombina to give it m v * ^ ' - 

sMsnSterrav 

uessed tn bla ttedflUf the BsqtrimiirtK^' ' 





Bfquite 


iltf fiiow A rftto of •iitgr ntlM « difv and tliid ijr | 
in inooesiion. Tfandfiver him 90 mat;' 
bnt bo hM A long wbip, and tbot onawero OTorjr m- 
poae, aa tbo old and knowing doga aro alwayt pua to 
tho I Foro, and know their way aetoaa the raat blank 
■now>flelda with unerring oorreotnew ; and ahonld the 
altera “ prove rofrootacy, a feworuel luhoa with 
the rem^r ihoug quickly bitng them to a aenae of I 
duty. It ia a rule, however,, among aledgo^rivera to 
nao tim whip hh soUfom aa noabiblo ; not, it moat be 
confeaaed, from xnotiveajef numanity; but the ohae- 
t/iaemeat of one of the tedm genen^ kada to coo* 
•iderable (ionfuaifin ; the dog struck at onoe falls to 
biting and mauling hia next neighbonr, and ao the 
traces bouqme entangled, and a general light ensues, 
usnsllv ending th the upsetting of the Tebiolo and the 
loss of an hoar in getting things in order again. 
EaaviU, si^kwire’ (h'r. a shield-bearer; Lat. 

In the middle ages and the days of ohivalry, 
the eequire a young geutioman of good lanxUy in 
iinme^mi^ attendnuoe on a knight, who oarriod his 
shield and performod many duties in his capacity, 
whieii were not, howcvi'r, of a menial nature. Tlie 
eequire first served as a page in the knight's houHchuId. 
l^an he was old enough, and poascssed of Bufticiciii. 


enoiigb 

•tnmgtih and skill to boar arms, the 
noted to the rnnk of esqi 
at toBEnamonts and in th 


! page was pro- 
[uiro, ami attended ’ 


the knight 
fie batllo-ileld. Uo eventually 

a knight hitnsolf, after exhibiting such prowess 

la the fielder elsewhere as might entitle him to claim 
tin ^ure and other insignia of a knight. In the 
pveeent day, the title of esquiro should gi\e the licaror 
pteqedance over gentlemen properly so called, who 
1 1^0 ooat-armuur ; but is of no value. 


owing to its universal avsuMiption bv those who have 
no ouuim wbatt'vcr to attach it to their names. The 
Iblkowing are those who are properly entitled to this 
appellation :->Tlie sons of younger sons of dukes and 
Wiarquises; the younger sous of earls, viscounts, and 
barons ; the eldest sous of thoso younger sons just 
BSentioaed, with those of baronets and knigliU ; 
oflloers of the royal hooseliold : captains in the ariiiy 
fuid fiavy, and all ofiloers aliovo the rank of captain': 
dootors of law and nicdiuiue, barristers, sheriHs of 
oounties, maglstrata's while in the ooinmissiou of the 
peapo, and Koval Academicians. — Bef. Hnglinh C^ch- 
aiu) Hclenoen. 

Eshxt, M'-soi (rr. esfoi, a trial, an attempt), in 
LiLf is A name eiveu to a sp«>ciss of composition which 
is ohiwacteriaed by greater latitude of constnirtion 
than is allowed iu any other species of coniposition, 
and it differs from narrative in generally treating ofJ 
mental ur moral qualities. It is defined to bn ** in ' 
gene^, a short disquisition on some subject of taste, 
philosophy, or common life.” It is thus applied to 
periodlosl papers published at different times 011 sub- 
jeots of genersl interest ; aa morals, criticism, matters 
of taste, XluB s^ieoies of writing may be said to have 
originated in Uiil country in the beginning of the lani 
centucy, by the publication by Addison and Steele of 
the Tafl»* Thf TalUr wsaeaooeedod by the Specta- 
for, to whieb Affroon was the obief oontributor ; and 
the dFpcefelor vtiie followed by the Jiambler of Pr. 
Johnson* Nwnerona works of this class appeared in 
the latter half of the 18 th century ; but they have since 
gone out of fashiou. 

fiesnwjts, es'-MSMc (Gr. csssnoi), a sect whioh existed 
nmong the Jews during the lifetime of Christ. They 
are not mentioned in the Kew Testament, but they 
are desoribed by Josephus and Philo. The aulheii- 
tlultr of the account ascribed to the latter u, however, 
dountlul, ae a work in his name, ** l)e Vitd Oontem* 
pkfcivjl»' 'll proved to have been written by a GlirislUn 
|iKMdt.> Aeecydingto Josephns, the Jews were divided 
iatir^oe aeols,- the Pharisees, the Saddnceos, and 
Uie fiSsseoee- The fiadducees Were essentiidly a poli- 
tiealY>airiy| 4 fikd the iSssenea were those whooarried 
eat the riewn of the Pharisees to aw extent which 
made them ridiottloas in llie eyes of the party frmn 
whkh they epruna^ purity hemmed tWa in 

with BQ many reitviotions that it ioon bMame neeee- 
min for them to bve in reared and lonely plaoee. 
Wm soot had not a htfge niimhet of fbUowen, bat 
John the Baptut, and even Christ himself, are eooei- 
daMdle have apruag from this dividoB of tha Jsiwlsh 
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tpent their kvei Ib 

eclibaoy, and ud no hsdiridusl .wwsaeiiiiva 

of belief they heU the Seripturee ldfl^wfe.em. 
renoe, interpreting it, however, by an aBegoekai j| 3 iw- 
teni of thefr owai they baiUseed also In the hiaixf- 
tabty of the eonl. Out. -of Sseoniam. in the wklgb ^ 
Sabmism, resulted Isbunisni, in the frill 
of whoee tenets and praotkes several of the pliuioipal 
rites of the Essones aro preserved. 

Esbxvtixl Oils, en-ttn’-tJiSl (Lat. Msseriohs), in 
Ohem., a term applied to the odorous prinoiplei ,of 
plants. They are also called volatile oiw, to dMin- 
goisli them from the fixed oils. Chemiorily speaUng, 
they aro either hydrocarbonsor ozidixed hydrocarboiw, 
and oils containing sulphur. They nre extracted from 
different parts of plants, some plants yielding two 
different essential oils. Thus the orange yims two 
distinct essential oils, one from the flower, the ottter 
from the peel of the fruit. They are prepured in dif* 
fereot ways, either by enflenrage, by pressure, er 
being distilled with water. The priooipal use or essen- 
tial oils is in perlumerj ; but certain of them am nsed 
for flav uuring, and iu medieino. 1 1 would be in^ossSblo 
to give even a summa ' of the almost infinite tMimber 
of csseutisl oils : if t! . ^ I'sder is curious bn the tul^et, 
he may find a great .i‘a 1 of valuable Information re- 
speciiDg them in TiiMse’s “Art of Perfumery,” Srd 
edition. 

iCssuiGTT, e«-sotn' (old Fr. cMonier, to exottse), in 
Laa', denotes an oicnse for him that is suiumoUM to 
appear and answer to an action, or to perform suit to 
a court baron, &e., by reason of Hiokness, mfirndty,. 
or other just cause of abHonce. A party might esaoign 
hiuisclf three times by sending a suhstituto to eiqpbnn 
lh(» rcuMtm of his uuii-appcarauce. Formerly the flret 
return in every term was, prcperlv speaking, the first 
iIhv in that tonu, uiid was usuiillv called the Mloign 
duv of tlio term, as on that day the court sat to tu:e 
<‘Hiiotgus or ovcuscs fur huch as did not appear aooord- 
ingto the summons of the writ. Ensoigiis are now 
rarely resorted to, and are almost unknown in prao- 
tice. 

EsTA.iii.isa]>o CitPucn, ei-Uth’Mthd (Fr. ffadMr,to 
fix lirmlv), in a church established and maintamed by 
a state tor teaching religion in a particular form. 
tory ^bowa that in almost all nations an mtiinate eon* 
ncctioo has been maintained between religion and tiie 
civil government. In Greece, in Borne, among tho 
ancient Onrids, or the modern Chinese or Japanese, 
the same thing is evident; the Church gives its support 
to the State, and the State gives its protection to the 
Church. The government establlshea ememg the an- 
cient Jews was a theocracy, and among th# SfcAnm- 
mcdaiis, tho Koran may be said to comprise Ibeiib the 
cii il code aud the religious creed of the people, tfriiee, 
perhaps, the idea of an established religiint k lo ba 
sought for in the inner nature of man. The fntjbjee#, 
however, is one whioh has been very much disenaMd^ 
and on which much diversity of opinion exists. Id llbe 
New Testamdht there is nothing laid down on this tab- 
ject ; yet, from the stress that » laid npon respjsotfrwoiril 
governiuoiits, some have drawn an argument ui Ibaow 
of ostablishmentt. In the early ages nf ChriimiMifty. 
the Church was a stranger to any alliance with tlih’rivil 
powers : but, sttbseqaentlj,tha oonneetioti bitndtoH^ 
two became very intimate ; and to this o«ua».|Mg be 
attributed most of the enora into whirirtba^DBoreb 
foil. These, at length, became so groab axri'DtpdlBril 
as to lead to the Keformation. Wlieb theTrafifrliaul 
states separated from the Churdb of Borne, wadh net 
itself to establish a Protestant church of its owD, in 
conformity with certain preseribad tenets, which mre 
ireqnently, also, enforced npon others. In fini^laDd, 
as well as in other coontri^ the measnraa wonriM 
against oon-ooDfoemtty and dissent wens v«y op* 
presaive ; but these have, frrom time t# iaoi^ been 
abolished, and now dissent^ in this Q 0 «aiky!| 4 Bniy be 
said toemoy noariy all the privileges that a##.#emj^i- 
ble with an estahlialisd church. 

The great ob)«^ion to on selaldkhMAbriMA'frmu its 
frndenoy to anppMsa fireedoiD d Apfadtti, wndfio pra- 

soijhe in what' ’ ' 

guMie. In aof — 

attrag^^to be tnmeinedby' Ifr*^ 


w^.«o bo lbe^dole 
lA^frlifia'gcniitiiigma. 






do tw tytottt orUlM m«n 

umtM* In tvwu ^ '«)mvefa MtililiduMnti lvnilt|r«d 
4lie nfl^anitf ttttirlkare is flwr » itata to pw ie r f —di 
ooammnitKto reUnoaf loiowledfe. It it arf^edtlM*' 
tlM knowledjn aMl prolMaa Okrittiaiiiif oaiiitov^ 
be ii{»h«U wttbout a alficvj-t 'that a eleraj* cannot be 
•ttppprted vUiioiit a MgiJ ptovieion ; and (bat a legal | 
proviBion Ibr the eh^gy eabnot be conetHiited without 
thepjrofer^oe of «me eect of Ghriotiane to tibe rent. 
The endowments of the established ehurdb in this 
^unttp^mre not strictly derived from the State, which, 
indeed, hue rather robWd than enriched itylmt were 
chiefly bestowed by indindnal liberality to the Church 
in eai^ times, and werw transferred to the Anglo* ' 
Cathobe Ohuroh at the time of the Reformation, though 
tile right of appropriating them to one particular sect, 
when there are so many others, may be questioned. 

^ HeSATB, (Fr. itat, Lat. stotuf), in I^aw, is that 

title or interest which a man has in lauds, tenements, 
or hereditaments, and is the condition or circunislancc 
in which an owner stands with regard to his ]>ropert^. 
The leading distinction to which cNtatcs arc subject is 
that of lo|^ and equitable, the lirst being proiierly 
cognisable in -the courts of common law, though no* 
tioed also in those of equity, and the second being 
properly cognisable only in ‘the latter courts. A legal 
estate is ushalll^ onnsid'ered in a threerold point of view : 
(1) With regard to t.he quantity of interest whudi the 
tenant has in the tenement: (2) with regard to the 
time at which that quantity ol interest is to be enjoyed ; 
and (8) with regard to tlie number and cotiueution ol 
the tenants. As to quantity of interest, estsl'Ci are 
either freehold or less than freehold. Freehold estates, 
again, are divided into freeholds of inheritance and 
freel^lda not of inheritanoe. Of estates less than freo- 
tufld there are three kinds : (1) Estates fur years ; fl!) 
•states at will ; and (8) estates by suff'ernncc. Besides 
these several divisions of estates in point of interest, 
there aro what arc called estates upon condition,— those 
whose existonoo depends npoti the happening or 
not happening of some uncertain event. Tiiey are of 
two kinds, — estates upon conditions implied, and 
estates upon conditions expressed. As re^'ards the 
time of their enjoyment, estates aro either in posses* 
Bion.tirinexpcctaney. Of expectnneios, there are at 
common law two eorts,'-*one ualled m reversion, the 
other a remainder. With roferenco tb the number of 
persons entitled to the enjoyment, estates msy bo in 
severalty, joint tenancy, coparcenary, oommoii, en- 
tireties. 

Ebtatbs or THU IIkalm.— T he three estates of tho 
reahn are the three branehes of the legisloture, — tho 
lor^ spiritual, the lords temporal, and ilie romnaons. 

Eanua, Book or, es'-Mer, is one of the historical 
boohs 'Wf 'the Old Testaiueut, placed after that or| 
Nebemlah. It contains the history of a Jewish 
maiden, by sswe Esther, who became the wife of the 
Persian king Ahaanerits. As to the authorehip of the 
b^, nollhiiig is with certainty known, nor aro there 
any data on which to form a reuMjnable conjecture 
By some it has been ascribed to Mordecai, by others 
to Earn, or the high priest Joaoliini ; but, in any case, 
it appears to have been written soon after the events 
vrhwn it narrates had taken place ; and it has this 
peculiarity, that the name of God does not ance occur 
wtbe whole book. The difficulties regarding the an- 
theofcieiiy of this book have been niu;!h exaggerated. 
It hin always been reoeived as canonical by the Jews, 
aiui regarded as one of the most preolous portions of 
their sacred soriptures. Some diflerenoe of opinion 
eatista an to what Persian monarch ia referred to 
under the name of Almsscnui ; but the probability 
Mens to be in favour of Xerxes. Tlie entire narra* 
live eorrespondA with what we know of the manners 
and emtoms of the Persian eourt, and of oriental 
crurBy ; while the origin of the feast of Parfm tiiows 
very etoarly that the r oiocasion thereunto must 
bar* oeiwnnsd in Jewish hiidory. In the S^^giiit 
there ere • number of additions and deteiki in this 
bool^ which Jerome, in the ^iflgate, plaeed at the 
end of the booh, and Litiher in the Apoemha. That 
tlM addMoua are spurknis there een be littW doahtl 
iBaiotWBL, {Jh, nkmpl»)t in ipM 

' Brharofeatiali a r iti e g from- * 


JmpedfiflBBt or bar of aatiali a r iti e g from e maiiVowtei 
mou .Xtioppde aire of three kinds flwtier 
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«f.)reeerd, m where a jwdigaseat has Beeyt ^ 
oooft of' rseenl^ the partiet to the Milt-ate'«tf^„ 
Aem Afterwards oU^tmg fiiatiiwri whldi woeid WW 
tiwdietory to the ihoord) (8) hr deed or akiftMirl 


(hots reefted in it : and <8) by matter ta jarit fin ‘the 
oonntrr), that is, by tnmsaenoat between the lenthw 
not eriaenoed byreooM dr writing: as livery, eutt^, 
fto. The prineipls of ettimpol is, that what a ntaahel 
once Boleniuiy alleged, be should uot bo aJterwaiiili 
Buffered to contradict. 

Estontas, en^itZ-rerK (Fr. sstqyse, to ftitniiSh), in 
Law, is the libertr which the owaermf an estkhl ftw 
life or a tenant for, years has of tStciag a tMcesssiy 
supply of wood from the estate for the* use or fhfBw 
ture of his house or farm. The -Baxoa word ftete -Is 
used in theSsarae sense j and therefore house4Mlh#'iB 
a sufficient allowance of wood (o repair or to Jnimjis 
the house * plough and cart bote are for making Mii 
repairing instruments of husbandry; and hay'wi^ 
hedge bote is for repairiug hays or hedges. TbslO 
lioles must be reasonable, and if a tenant takes aw gw 
than is needful for these purpoBM,be may be ptmitiM * 
for waste. 

Estkavb, es'/rttfri (Xor. «*h>aper)An Law, are sadh 
valuafile tame unimalsas are found wandering in wi^ 
tnanur or hrdBhip, tho owner of them being wrtnewn. 
1'he law gives them to the king, oa general owner of 
the soil ; but they are most commonly given spopitii 
grant from the crown to the lord of tlio manor, in 
order to fieeome absolute property, they nmst bn 
procluiiiied in the purish church and two niarket-towiM 
next adjoining to th« pUicc where they were fouttAl 
and if not cluimeil wjthiu a year and a day, they britetit 
to the king or his siibsl ilutc. 

Kstkkit, ci-frti/' (L it. rjriracfum), is u true oepy 
nr note of uomc original writing or record, aud eapein- 
nllv of flncM or luricrccmcnts, entereil on the rolls of a 
coiirl to be levifd bv a biulilT or other oflioer. IVihon 
rocogwixanceB arc taken, os for a^earanoe to "pro* 
Bccule or give eiiderut* in coses uf felony at misde- 
nieaiior, aud if the eondition of such recoptisaoees be 
br<»k<*ii, the rrcogiiir.anr*e liceomes furfaftsd : and being 
entreated, or exlrncled, and sent up to the ExclieqwflK, 
the party and his surotics, having now bsoomO tlNI 
kingS absolute debtors, urn suod tor the sevewl «HHi 
in which they are respectively bound. The barOM-of 
the Kxidiequer have power to disehaue, mitigate, <08 
compound estreated recrignixatioes auol'oriiritureB,hSir 
cept such as are mciirrcal before justices of <th« pMSWi, 

EhTUiiny, eti'^fu-it-rr (Lat. <eriaqri«w), isatemiiit 
Geog. which was • f iginaiiy applied to M^ bay, cteilb 
frith, nr arm of the sea, ib which the tidie dlibed Wbd 
flowed (Fliuy, Epist. lib. P, ep. SH) ; it Is new stsefl^ 
however, to dciioniiiiiitu those parts of rivMrebatUMla 
which are contigiioui to the sea or oceau hi wJutth the 
water is shU or V’nickiBh. For the iArm asSpef^.tO'b# 
rightly applied, the ebb nod flow of the tide muse be 
diHtifictly perceptible, smi there must bo littie or WO 
eurreut. In the Bncish isles the eatu^ tit 
HunJier is the largest. 

Etaiiho, e*/«'*rs«o (Gr. e/aireoi, s6oie|y), in 
kind uf Irnit, examples of whtuh ar« sflernd bytite 
strawberry, raiiutioulus, and Adouis. Whan tlmwalMla ' 
ma (see AcniPWiuK) borne by a single flower 
Diimermis that they form more than a 
senes, they constitute coUtMtively aft «tlidtft -'Ift (Igt 
ranunculus and Adouis, tho^hfunia ••• latogA oil .ft 
convex thalamus of a dry uatuffOj flk 4il« 
they are placed upon a fleshy tbalannifti Thp iMl-cftmift 
seeds of the strawlierry are in reatite so auaiy 4 iqpStfti|fe|s 
achssnia; while the part to wbieh mtiMiftvkcny omift 
its value sa a fruit is jnerelr thft •ftceulmt 
In the frint of the roee, the ftcb^fai, ihstewd of bjriftg' 
placed on an elevated tiwhutiiM, are eituated opoliijift < 
concave one, to which the «a]^ is atioriMfl. PU| 
mndifleatloii of the iwdinary fthferio ihdrsgerdefl^ftftfift . 
distihot flralt by somekolaihttti, wkg hart 
it by tkeoaftie of-flj^fta rik sa h t st. Xi(4b« tnegi b eaty ftfti 
blaeberry, a kiftd ftf 

Ittilodn^te or dri9ftto,^4)rowdM tofe(l«r.ftpoft.»4fy 


ft lifttift philter %te 




bnoome tboroufj^ ADglioistd. 1( !• umaDy writtoit 
^ 0 ., sad means m 00 on, and 0ofytih. M.$A abbre- 
TiatioQ it is of naaiusa in trntifif. 

STonxaa. (S9« IS^ranamro and ELicno-Stos* 

XK&.) 

Biofliira vsoir Gilibs. (dTse Glass.) ^ 

BxaairxTTt 0 ^f 0 r'•n 0 rt 0 <Xiat. tetemilao), an attribute 
of the the eaustenOe of whom, aocording to the 

true|»riBdlpuia ofreliffion, is without beifinningoreud. 
It is a oeeatlve idea mothed with a positive name. To 
whatever it is applied, it supposes a present existence, 
dud it is the negation or demal of aiij boginninw or end 
to self-same state of existence. Ab applied to the 
Mty, it has not been ooutroverted by those who 
aohnowledfre a dfjtj at all. On the common basis of 
attumentutif e philosophy, there* never could have been 
anme when nothing ever existed, us assuredly that 
state of nothiiig impalpable must necessarily have 
ooi^noed up to tne present time. In siriotdeas, how- 
ever, we have nothing to do with duration prior to 
that of the visible world { it is suilicient for us to know 
that the contriver existed before his liundiwork. £ter< 
city being infinite, is inconceivable by onr finite uiv 
deMtandings i at the same time, wo cannot imagine 
im infinite bang to exist without it. There is a dis- 
tinction made between an ant^ior and a pogterior 
sanity: the latter belongs to beings whom God pro- 
moses to preserve for ever, the former to himself alone. 

Ney*s Natural Tkeolot/y. 

IteBAL, r-^JkiU (formed from the first syllables of 
Wther and eloohol), in Ohem.-^When spennoceti is 
^potttfied, it yields othal instead of glycerine, ns is the 
dale with the ordinary fats. It Is awliito solid, fust- 
■^atllB^Fahr.. and soluble in alcohol, oryHtaUizing in 
I M it oools. It posBCBSoB the constitution and 
tics of a true alcohol, and stands in the sumo 

jitopaimUio acid that ordinary viuous alcohol 

„ J to aeetie acid. 

Bvwia, 4‘ih«r (Lat. ttiher), in Chem.— Ether is used 
SH a geuerio term to denote a scries of organic bodies 
having the general formula Hn-f l(Ciil^ln+i)0. They 
otO looked upon as behig dorired from corresnondiiig 
slpo^ls by the abstraction of one equivalent of water ; 
or. hi other words, they arc regarded as the oxide of a 
radicle nmresented by the formula within ihe brackets, 
of which fheir oloohols aro the hydrated oxides. This 
tiieory has undergone a modification of late years, the 
IbUowers of Gerhardt laying it down as a principle that 
the equivalent of an eUier when existing alone is doulde, 
and that its eompounds are formed by substitution. 
There are strong reasons in support of this theory, us 
wiirbe seenwasD we consul^ the double and com- 
pound ethers. Ethers are subdivided into, — 1. Simple 
^Sk*re, of which ordinary vinous ether may be taken os 
•' type (O^H.O) ; 3. the double efhere, which consist 
of two tmmvucnts of different ethers united, as the 
moth^l^eikjfUe ether (CsH^O, 0411,0) ; and the com- 
pound ethers, which contain an equivalent of nn other 
united to an equivalent of an acid or halogen, and cor- 
respond to salts ; thus nitrio ether is 04H,0,tfO, ; 
hydrochlorio pther, 0^11,01. From the foTmiiUB 
pven of the d^le and compound ethers, it will be 
seen that they may bo considered as double atoms of 


the original etiier, in which one atom is replaced by 
another ether in one ease, and by an anhydrous acid 
nr a bsilogen in the other. In common parlance, ether 


is genermly taken to mean the ordinal sulphuric 
ether, as it is improperly termed, from being obtained 
alcohol by tho action of sulphuric aoid. Pure 
is an extremely timpid, oolourless, transparent 
fluid, 'voiy volatile, and refracting light with great 
^war. Ita odour is peculiarly powerful and pone- 
tijmog if inhaled ; at first producing exbilaration.and 
Hwrwardsstim followed by insensibility 

to piun. Its use os an sniestUetio has been anpeneded 
iff ^“Wnftirm. It has a speciflo gravity ofO*724 at 
l^hr., jimd Wls at 0'l'8=>Tahr. it is used for pro- 
dneittg oqU tseti^jally by rapid evaporation. Its 
w^ur is mtiMsaely dense, shikmg heavily in airs mwat 
esra sh^d be token not to pour it out with 

Mixed with certain proper- 
hittifiihSMidieifies bntiisp 
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in water. 
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f and heating^the xnixtura in a retort until It hegan 1 
' blaeken ; a qtuiUfy of slocmoh egnid to halfthKiisafi, 
was ndded to the mixture, m the dfstillatioa eon- 
tinned ae long at the ether attUlled over. !|%e fitnicias 
of BouUay, or the oontinuous prooess, as it 
is now generally used. Equal measuiut of alodM naA 
Bulphnno acid are hentecTin a oapacions riterfc^ whim 
is connected with a reservoir of alcohol in each amte* 
ner that, as fast as tho other distils off, acorrsMcoding 
amount of alcohol makes up the deficiency. The pro- 
cess is continued until thirty times the original hinosmt 
of alcohol is used, the oulpburio acid acting ovei; and 
over again as tho agent by which an eqofvhlMlt of 
water is abstracted from an equivalent of akcfitol. 
(Sre Etueui VI CATION.) 

ETHBujFiCATXOir, e^thw-^^e-kaV-ehuu, in Chem.-* 
The process by which the same amount of sul^urio 
acid servos continuously for the abstraction df an aqui- 
valont of water from an almost indefinite number of 
cquiraleiits of alcohol, has been much disaussed 
amongst cbemiats. Numerous researches have been 
made on the siibjocf r Liebig, Mitscherlich, Graham, 
and others, and th>r . Mtaral explanation arrived at is 
that tho sulphuric e iii unites with the alcohol to form 
snlphcthylic acid and water. Tho sulphethylio acid 
thru splits up info ether, which distils over, and snl- 
phuric acid, which again nnitca with the alcohol to 
form a second portion of aulphethvlio acid, which is 
in its turn decomposed. The great difficulty in odmlttiDg 
this view arises from tho circumstance that sulphethv- 
hc lUMd should he first formed and then immediately 
decomposed, under precisely similar ciroomslanoee of 
temperature. Mitscherlich and Graham oonsldei* 
that the sulphuric acid acts in a calulytio manner, 
simply inducing ooniposition in other bodies by its 
pressure, somewhat in tho inannor of a fernient.-<-For 
a fuller iiiscussion of this very interesting suligecfc, the 
reader is referred to Miller’s ** Elements of Che- 
mistry,” vol. lii. :ird edition. 

Etuics, ethf-iks (Gr. «/lic0,from ethos; Lat. mos, 
mores, manners, or moral conduct), signifies, stiiotly. 
both in ancient and in modern speeidi, tho dootiine of 
morals. This branch of knowledge has been divided 
by modern writers into two parts, the one compre- 
hending the theorp of moral science, and the other its 
practical doctrines. On the former side the first part 
invoBtigatos that principle of our constitution by 
which wt) lire led to form the notion of moral diifmc- 
tious ; and on tho latter aide it inquires into me 
proper object of moral approbation. In other words, 
this science endeavours to give an answer to tile ques- 
tion .—-Is it by the same faculty that peroeltbs the 
existence of truth and falsehood in other departments 
of knowledge, or by a peculiar power of moral percep- 
tion, which is plcasad with one set of qualities and 
displeased with another, on which the peculiar obU- 
gation of moral conduct is fonedodP What is the 
common quality or quHlilies, in short, belongiag^tO 1^ 
the different forms of virtue P Is it bouevolenop7-'-4s lit 
sympathy, — is it a rational self-love P Thus the scopfi 
of the one question is to asoerimn the origin of out 
moral ideas ; that of the otiM|ir to refer the rmripiia 
moral phenomena to their most simple and gmvaf 
laws. Again, the practical dootriues of moraU^ CMS* 
prebend tho rules formed to direct hnman oofidii^, 
and the best means of compassing this genoqi aiid. 
These two questions, when properTf treato^ Se«i|i tb 
exhaust the entire theory of morals. Ethics; thSfli,. Is 
a word which shall be employed in the anceecdiog 
article aa altogether aynonTmous with moral pl||Uo80- 
phy. One of its best and latest Oermfin esmoiniderB 
observes, ** The best name for this soienoe is 
or doctrine of morals, aa ia^lear from tbb isfisi^n 
of this word to the three fhodamentsl conds^aonn 
of morels,*— law or duty, virtue, and chief gfiOo.** 
Ktbies, or morals, has proMrly to do with nol^ 
than with thoniAt; and henee the neme of 
jNHNfs Hint Beid and Stewart have emp|oi|^l . 
sroritB to detigimta trait of inqnlfy. Mnft lhat 
s^a ^^ kmgs t^jaorsb ^ ^ 
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jpr^^ 

AoUofi^ 

init^ctlvo' itnd QoiurtL^ ^ 

tile love of liNc) or It {• t<»2iui) 
when men jpamiie a couree o 
• loBfl^ ui the efetieeroVio maater «onw 
menfe of knovle%e.- Of ttt6ae two linee of e^on; 
one if pimMxff wmpnlaojj, end etwolut^ ivhile it 
Iftste; trwe t)ie, other is contingent, eohiotaxy. mad 
reletire. ' % msf resist tho strong nrginn of am- 
bition or of dc»j; bbt 1 cannot reeiat tho dcmanda ofj 
hanger. It is at the choice of Napoleon whether he 
loate Xlba or no, although it is quite neoe8isT]r that 
he should hare bis breakfast on that inauspicious 
mOndOf. It thiia appears, that while the one class of 
aotioas is necessary to our existence, the other 
is by no means necessary ; and many persons would be 
all the happier to resist those urgent longings which 
besiege their wills and often carr^ them captive. 
Another consequence follows Grom this consideration, 
which it is ail-important to note on the present 
occasion, —that it depends altogether on whetlier the 
will pf man be conHciously free, as to whether lits acts 
can carry with them any moral rcaponsihility. If a 
stone acoideutally falls on my head and routerially 
injures me, I do not blame the stone, I simply lay the 
charge on my own evil fortune. If I am bitten 
severely by my neighbour's dog, 1 mav pronounce tho 
dog dangerous to the lieges, I cannot hold him guilty 
of asBaaTt. But if I am knocked down and robbed by 
a ruiBon in the next lane, I shall use all my endeavour 
to have him up before the magistrate and punished ; 
for unless ho be an imbecile or a inodnian, lie cannot 
Met up a plea of moral incon)pot.ence, which every* 
body would urge in favour of the previous cases. Nor 
am I responsive for an act performed by me while 1 
was under morai or physical comimlsion ; for by being 
BO constrained, my will, my voluntary guiding power, 
is deprived of its accustomed frcediim, and 1 am no 
longer at liberty to act as 1 please. It heneo appears 
that for all practioal moral purposes, the will must be 
consciously Aree, otherwise there oud be no responsi- 
bility. (JSte FasRDOM and NECRsaiTY.) And not 
only so ; the other faculties, which always go to aid 
the moral judgment in pronouncing its awards, most 
b« in a normally healthy condition, otherwise no 
moral blame is attachablo to a vicious act more than 
to a virtuous one. Were our law courts capable of 
publicly reeQgiiir.ing the mure delicate shadea of cha- 
racter and of guilt that frequently como befuru (liem 
for judflnent, and were human nature better able to 
apprsoiato the doer traits and more delicate linen- 
xnents of men's dispositions, there can be little doubt 
tlmt our civil and criminal codes would experience 
on entire modiBcatioo of their peculiar rigour against 
peculiar offences and crimes often committed with 
but Uttle moral cogitation and with but little moral 
For how often are men's passions strong where 
their knoral peroeption ie not of the highest I And 
when malevVent emotions become heated, do they 
not bUnd men's minds to every other consideration 
but what this wicked passion pointo them to P Then 
the histoi^ of the growth and formation of human 
charioter is nearly a terra ineotpiiia, and such 
should always be taksn into account in anything 
approaching a perfect mpide of moral, or even of 
crimtoid law. WhatetiA is calculated to shake or to 
confirm the will in its moral endeavours, is calculated 
toahakeor to confirm the comparative perfection of 
the mcrai character. With the view, accordingly, of 
aacerttfuing and of claseifylng the various sources of 
our activity, various ethical Inquirers have analysed 
our various propensities into nearly the following 
principles There are our appetiiea of hunger, 
thiisL and aex, which take their rue from the, body, 
and wuich allv ua with ^e brutes. To those natu- 
ral metites htiong the^acquired ones; aoeb aa the 
liking fdr (obaooo and other norcotioa, and for in* 
toxiqatiiig drinks. All stimulants are of this class.-^. 


toxiqatiiig drinks. All stimulants 
Tbe^ art the desfrsi, which nay 
tributed into ihe dmlre fdr know 


be convenient] 



Vis** i 

the ^nclple or'aa$dei»I^H)* ^ 

^eSoSi^t theatSstlvSipriiifi^ilee 1 

lutimate object is the oommnnlcation^ 

pain to any of ooir rellow-weatiUNia, uftieito |rc t 
gutshed, according to th^if fpto beu# 

and malevdientntfeqtioha. To tha nmer 1 

, the parental and tl^ flUal «motioiui,-4hq|«j9tkU.* 

love, friendship, patriotism, uniteraal 
pity, ..gratitude, fto. It is to be renutked*, regM 
those affections, that this clastification is f 

Atom its cohvsnience, not froni its b< * 

There is one peculiarity ohaertlkblB y 
these emotions, that, accompanied a ' 
exquisite plcMuro, they have, nev 

•elflgh in their origin. This has 1 . 

strated by ipany writers. It is a Vgnark of I 
Butler, that the final cause of so much oi 
emotion connected with the exerejse of beneCoL^_ 
in all likelihood, meant to induce us to Cultivator 
peculiar care a class of our active principles soli 
dintely sabservient to tho happineBa of human sr 
Our malevolent paar^ vns, or alTuc^oni, .are usual 
tributed into hatred, jealousy, envy, revenge, aiidmiind' 
kinds of resentment. As the former c|jtos of afihCtliKito 
are always accompanied with pleasant emotiovis, sothg' 
malevolent ones are invariably attended hy disaglWCtMo 
ones. It is obvious from this, that the utter are ohly 
to be used witli a great degree of eautlon, and on no 
occasion in greater intensity than the urgent neoiCii- 
tics of (he case demand. They are like those poisoAottI 
cures that are sometimes administered to uatorestoni 
oitr frames to thoir accustomed health. If the pre- 
scribed dose be overstepped, the chances are thatlto' 
must atone for our rashness with oilr lives. SuCft'' 
would be the constitution of man, were no InheritsAce 
of reason or of conscience to fall to his snare, BeaiCHi, 
however, renders the nature of man altogether di^erent 
from what it would otherwise be. It is by thie fooulto/ 
in its multifarious forms, that man is capable of avau- 
ing himself fully of hie past experience In avoiding 
those temporary pleasures that he knows will bC cntik 
ceeded by a corresponding suffering, and in snlmiitting 
to those lesser ills of life which he knows will ultimattiy ' 
minister to a greater accession of good. In a srprg, Itot' 
can form that more enlarged andlrberal ideaof 'hajm* 
ness with which every cultivated man is acquaipte^ 
and be can deliberate about the best meant of atiaj^ 
ing to this wisbed-for goal. It is impoesiblQ to pr^. 
uouDce the word happiness in the nearing of aCijr 
man without at the samh time enkindling ionistnftM 
various ideas, more or less attainable, o? an exoto^^ 
iiigiy desirable obj«lbt.— 4. 8e^-love, accordingly, jpt" 
that species of desire which longs for personal 
ness as an end in itself, is a rationtl prineipUi n MT. ' 

■■ . 


nature, altogether legitimate and pi 
kept in its own place. The pursuit of one's ^ 
in an enlJghtenea way is perfectly lawfhl aa an , 
end ; it onlv becomes nnlawful when, by its eott, 
shuts out tfiat esB'‘ntially higher princime wiffefa 
have variously termed the moral fisoiu^, the | 
sense, the conscience. Self-interest, or 
differs from ■clUshncss, which always indicate i 
liarly low and vulgar state of character, wmah 
content with the perpetual gratlfloaUtnof a i 
senaoality. This enlightened regard ta jDUr'. 
interest was, by many of the atiMSibt ; ' 
regarded as the whole of virtue, and i 

hod accomplished the duties «# sagti , 

laid down rules, of more or lew parngl|agrity, fSr 
attainment of this *'sapreine |tood/' tius 
bonum. Nor is it to be wondered that they 
the whole of virtue in this pmd(Mlt|il aetf^itoghro } 
the hwo principlcs^that of self-inter^ end of the mo^ 
fseulty— Iced to nearly the Mfite ednme of actionl 
prsetiosl life. That the printiplto are not identkr"* 
on the contrary are radically and eliidiDgfy i' 
may ba estsbIUhed fim a vasiaty of oonaidr 
It is Ihmi exjtorwBoetBat we Itoni the 
rirtuo and happ&oawj " ‘ 
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ivith what takea place ia our public thaatcea^ The 
audience h»ro» from the enthnaiaaiB of their oonlnaed 
judgiuenty impreta cue moreforeihW than any amount 
of luditidual taUcinn. And aooordw({ly, the ^hteat, 
Uircful of pore mondity which the dnnnatiat eon> 
trivCi to weave into his pleoe» at certain etages of the 
action, riuaes the passioniof the crowd into transports, 
end forces tears nom grave, sensible men. In all Ian- 
gnageSr the words employra to denote the ideas of{ 
dotr and of interest are distinct. The to kalon and the 
Xraraehoa of the Oreeks, and the honsutum and util* of 
the lAtiiis, eipresa exactly what we mean when we 
apeak of duty and of interest. A sinuiar conclusion 
l&ewiw dads oounteaance in tho early period at which 
our moral judgmenta make their up^Hfuinuioe, it being 
alwavB a considerable white before it is (lossiblo that 
we Mould be capable of forming tho goneriil notion 
of our own happiness. To escape the force of some of j 
the foregoing arguments, it baa ueen hlleged that this 
notion of right and wrong, as a separate existence in 
" ■ of " 


ji nature, was first of nil disco vored by philoso- 
phers and politicians, and the influence of eilucation 
noa effboted the rest on the growing mind of the race. 
Now education la no doubt a powerful instrument; 
bitt there is no example on record that can be pointed 
to to Illustrate the case of a now crciitiou being 
implanted in men's minds by means of this potent 
organon of culture. Ko doubt suilicicnt allowance 
iMrt be made for the diflereni cireuuistances of man- 
kted In different periods of society, ami for tho diver 
of their speculative opinions, as well as for the 
AbKsNmt moral significance of tlio Huiue action, per- 
farmed under diffbrent systems of external behaviour. 
But whila education may,aud docs, ui tins way modify 
In insportant respite the moral sHiifimcnts of man- 
khld,'at well as their opinions regarding the beautiful 
ond the sublime, we would be far from tnaintainingthat 
it nan effect suob wonders ua to create our notions of 
x^t and wrong, or our fosthotical ideas. Now, lost 
Haste ihoiild atiU Unger in sonic men’s minds a hesita- 
tfon to accept of this ethical principle ua contrasted 
with seir>regard, we beg to refer lo a very weighty 
aanteiiice of llishop Butler’s on the atibjcct, ns ouleu* 
foted» BO far as any historical anihority can be so, to 
carry porauasion to the most wavoriug mind. This 
alugulariy able moralist says, in his second disserta- 
tion on "the Nature of Virtue," ** For as much ns it 
has been disputed wherein virtue consists, or wlmtever 

r iuttd for doubt there may l>e about parti culars, yet 
general there is in reality a universally ackuow> 
ladged standard of it. It is that whicli all ages and 
all eoautrtes have made profession of in public,— it is 
that wbieh every man you meet puts on the show of,— 
It is that which the primary ana fundamental laws of 
all dvil oonstitutione over the face of the earth make 
it their buainess and endeavour to enforce tho praclioo 
of upon mankind ; namely, justice, voracity, and regard 
tooommon good." Having now vindicated tho fact of 
moral perception aa an essential part of Iho human 
constitution, the next qnestiou that demands our 
attention is the foundation and tho formation of this 
distinction. One olau of moral theorists leans to the 
emotional or aukijeotive view of the origin of our 
ethical Judgmenta, another class patronizes the Intel* 
leotnal or objective view, while a third class is of 
cnpiidon that moral laws owe their origin entirely to 
tneocratio legislation. As this distinction cannot be 
•nbued on some account will lie found in tho 
arthda Consciairca of the difforeiit opinions main* 
tsiaiad sespocting the origin of the moral facnlty by 
ehtef writers who have treated of this question 
ihrottgliout tho history of the world. In analyzing the i 
of our ovm minds when ive are spectators of the 
gflmevbad actions performed by others, or even when we 
rsBeet on our own minds when we do some commend- ! 
able action or e guilty of some reprehensible one, are | 
wo not eonseioua of the following things P— I. The i 
aputedation^ of a certain rightness in actions. 3. A 
feeling of s^ia^tkm, or the opposite, varying in degree 
Meting to the delicacy of our moral sensib^ty. 

The appreciation of the merit or demerit of the 
Agant. 4. The ideaof moral obligation, as bindhigonall 
men. A word or two on thia fourfold analmuln^tail. 

jL^ABmitifig that thia rightneos is apprsciated by man* 
i mwrag n menu action, it it as a sensntion, as 
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a feeKi^off aa a jndgmenC* that this faet of etliieal 
rapreciatton fommemneed^ or ia it somathing Asiferant 
from aUtbesoF While many wiaa and groat monhava 
argued on aQ of tiMse aidaa, ft booonioa a momliat of 
the present day to proceed with oaotion. The troth 
is, that ths act la somewhat Protean in ite eQiiuileximu 
Now that one looks at it through hard, metaluo intd- 
jMtual glasses, tbe phenomenon toms aa deter* 
{Wined an outline at a sum in arithmetie oohldi again 
that we view it through the somewhat hMT memmn 
of emotion, it looms as largo and palpable ss the 
renowned "bogle" of the Brocken. And if a half 
sceptical and rather clumsy analyst takes the foot 
between his fingers, tho cluinees are that, Uke the 
sand on the sea-shore, it will crumble through 
insensibly, and leave nolbing behind. Still, the fact of 
the rightness and wrongness of actions remains to be 
accounted for; and unless we make the facn^ aa 
indiatinguishabls compound of reason and feeling, it 
is hard to say what other equally unobjectionable ana- 
lysis of it uan bo offered.— 2. Of the emotions exsited 
by tho contemplation of moral beauty and defonaity, 
some are necessarily pleasurable, others are naees- 
sarily painful. Those qualities in good actions which 
excite agreeable en -^tioiis in the observer, form what 
some moralists arr dined to cull tbe beauty of virtue, 
and the opposite i> ilugs, os the deformity of vice. The 
emotions thus uri-.i'ig from the observation of moral 
beauty and of mm-al deformity arc so much more ex* 
quiHith ill their ngrecahleness, as well as more harrowing 
in the pain they bring with them, than any that ariim 
from the perception of matorinl forms, that the Sooratio 
school used to aver that the literal siguificatiou of the 
words beauty uiid sublimity arose primarily from the 
perc«'ptiou of the qualities of mind. {See llxAnTT,)— 
VVheu a virlnoiis action has been performed in onr 
presence, we cannot check our benevolent alFeotiona 
from going forth in its belialf; and if we attempt to 
do it. It IS moi't likely to be at tbe expense of onr own 
ponco of mind. When, again, we witness an act of 
cruelty, of selfishness, of oppression, of dcoeptfon, of 
ouiining, wo are inspired by a feeling of extreme hos- 
tility toward the delinquent, and can hardly restrain 
onr indignation from breaking forth against him. In 
our own particular case, if we can oecarionally approve 
of our conduct to the extent of looking forwara with 
couHdenee to the iipprobntiiin of a higher tribunal^ the 
sense of ill-desert, on tho other band, is uaiially bo 
absorbing us often almost to destroy this just anti- 
ci pal ion of future reward in ns. Wmle our aenae of 
the merit and dt'raerit of actions must impress ua anew 
with a sense of tho inliinate connection between virtue 
and happiness, yet we are not to suppose that always, 
when wo have done well, prosperity will attend ua aa 
a matter of course. It takes a man of asnao, nay, of 
wisdom, to acquiesce calmly in the lot that Providence, 
in its inscrutable ways, has assigned to him. It ia a 
vulgar error to expect that good or evil fortune olwiqra 
accompanies, in special instances, good and evil aeiiona. 
Suffice it to say, that the just man, the benevolent man, 
tbe courageous man, the temperate man, dcserrea pt> 
succeetl ; and he shall do so, if be can afford to wnt 
on the slow fulfilment of nature’s laws. Yirtne it, 
after all, the sliortest road to happinesa.— 4. Aoaotdmg 
to some, the idea of moral oougation or of di^ Q 
founded entirely on the convietlon that the praotiee of 
virtue is enjoined by on expresaeommandoftheDaHy; 
But if this supposition were true, all men would Ttaaon 
in a circle ; duty would be resolved into onr idaik of 
religion, and onr idea of religion onr idea 6t AvAr, 

On the other band, we wonla raqnixw, aeoording totina 
system, to make our idea of virtue a mere msdter of 
prudence, which would lead na to ourioaa enoagh oom- 
clusiona ; it would induce us to bold that the deaudnf 
a future state absolves from all moral obligatioa, end 
that a being independently and completely h^ipy can 
have no moral attributes, and, of eoorae, no monHpefw 
eeptioD. Tho notions of reward and {ranishmeiit naco a- 
sarily imply the ideas of light sad wrong, foi tru^ 
the strongest armunent for a foturo atala iade da ead 
from our natural notions of rifrhft and wfoaff aa aoia- 
pared with the general idea of tbe oouraa of laMNn 
aflhim. It aeeme ateango, eeeordiiH^t toin^ldira why 
menaro boond to praouse virtue ; wavtfyartioAaC 
merit and demt^ of virtaa abataniot^ ' — " 





iiaplies, in ilw ]aat nmottw ih« IAm of hmiHUk My 
Am Bttiler uiyi, it th« mation of lalnovro obUga* 
tiott rendon xniia obBonoMu to pindalinitat»if b 
not hit forthnovltdgt of tiit etrlaliitf of t3»t pan- 
iihuieBt We eoeordiiuly 4N»iidttde that the noorai 
fhoalty ia Mtentialiy differeot tton all other powera 
of the whid ; aud KhUe the altgbteat violatioa of ita 
Authority fiUa oa vith remorae, the mater our aatnri 
iloea iu Itl bobaU dU ua with unajHwkable aatiafocti 
nod trinsiph. Hviuan dutiea are ordinarily divided 
into those relating to the Deity, to onracWea, and to 
others, lleepecting the first, Katcbat. Tjixoloot. 
— BuUcr’a Sermoiuj tiir James Mackintosh's 
JBthiw Dmertalion; Iteid’s Aetiae l*omen; Slewart'a 
Aeiivecnd SToriU Powers; Dr. Thoa. Brown's Zccturet 
on tkf 2*kifo»ophv of the Human Mind; Kant's If rto- 
fkpnctfmhif; ] hcmte's Da»tinaiio» qf Man ; Domer's 
autiele ** Ethic," in Ilerzug's Enepclopifdta ; Cunsin's 
Zacturn on thr /ieottinh SchoU ; Joufiroy'a Efhic$t Ae. 

Etaiostic Acid, e - tkt - on ^- ik , in Chem. — When ole- 
fiant faa ia combined with anhydrous sulplmrio acid, 
white milky crystals of ethionic anhydride are formeil, | 
which speedily deliqueseo in tlio air, giving rise to j 
ethionio acid. i 

Etiuop’s Miazbai., o*‘fho-npg, in Chem. (ITaS), sub- 
aulpldde of luereury. It ia obtained os a black powder 
l>y transmitting a 'current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
through a solution of a meronrial aubs.ilt, or by tritu- 
rating IS parts of moist sulphur with 2(X) fif mercury. 

Etamoid Bone, eih‘-moid (Gr. ethmoides, from eth- 
fno$, a sieve, and form, because it ia ncrfnrated 

like a sieve), in Anal,, is one of the bones of tko head, 
which is exceedingly light and s^ioiigy, consisting of 
many convoluted plates, which form a network like a 
honeycomb. It is somewhat cubical iu form, and is 
situated between the two orbitary processes of the 
frontal hone, at the root of the nose. The c/lfitctory 
serves shoot down through the numerous small per- 
forations of this bone to the organ of smell, 
ElHAOGBArilY, cth-mg*^r^ifc (Gr. rthnon^ a nation, 
and crapAs, description), is that eeiciice which trc.'vts 
of tho manners, customs, religion, forms of govern- 
luent, and other pecuUaritics of dificrent nations, and | 
which is commonly regarded and treated as a branch 
of leeneral geography. j 

EtbaoIiOGT, (Gr. efhuat, nation, and] 

discourse), that science which treats of the 
varieties ^oS (he human men, their history and din- j 
IrihuUoo, their languages, physical and mciitiil chorac - 1 
teristica ; arranging and classifying them, noting their | 
points of similarity or dissenihlunee, and having in 
view the difficult problem of the unity or nom unity of 
the homao race. ** The chief etlinologioal problems," 
eaya Dr. Latham, *' generally expressed, are those uf 
fl) tbe unity or nun-unity, (2) tho geographical origin 
or origins, (3) the antiquity, and (4) tho futurity of 
manlemd ,— quMtions all closely connootod with each 
other, and all mutually illustrative of each other; 
queslioiiB to vrUch the phenomena of classification 
and the several ethnological methods are subordinate." 
EthnoloCT differs from anthropology in that the latter 
deals with tho relations of roan to t)ie other membeni 
of the animal kingdom, whereas the former regards 
the differences that exist among the different varieties 
of the human race. The latter requires only a single 
pair for ito study* the ftrmer presupposes variety of 
races; and the neater the variety the further its 
boundaries extend. It partakes of history, but, unlike 
ordinaiy hutory, which deals with actions, it trests of 
the effeota of physical agencies upon man,— soil, cli- 
mate, nutrition, and the like; going back to a period 
long anterior to the existence of written records, and, 
itfJfltA history, arguing from effects to causes, from 
the known to the unknown. In this way ethnology is, 
as l*Eichard says, the general arohoology of the human 
race. . Language, too, forma an important element in 
the slody of ethnology, as well ae phyaical geography, 
vidah teiobM the ruaiiona that enbeist briween the 
Inludkitaata of a given area, and ite phyeical eonftgnra- 
iion, he- The ennologiBt should tbna not 

oidy he anatnraliet, bnt ahonld alw haven knowledge 
flf lorehmolefft* or the etndy of hwnen monnaHmta end 
MudMf phUolan^aBtlMeeUm ^ langnim ;• and 
phyaiefa so ftf ea it relatfa tojto efleeta 




ofethi 

very imperfeet atateZ Qn tt 
ttnfty or d&veriM of thafeiaa, 
into two great aoheoki. Of tbaonetherei, 
maybeaaidtnhe :pri^afd end Latham, In 
of thf other, Morten and Amwrii, in Ameriom 
Camper, a diatingidehed DtMeh euatomist of dbn 


century, wae the first who attawpted to lim AMt 
on aeieniifie prinoiplet a method of dfiMtogntAw^hll^ 
tween the dinhrmt raeea of mankind, fim 
and size of the eknll, by what ia known aetkMilknM 
angle. The head being viewed hi profile, « UfiedB 
drawn through the tnvaiui awNtertee of the ear t»4te 
base of the nose, meeting another tovMldnf 
prominent part of the centre of the (brehoni 
railing down to the moat advancedportion ofthe 
jaw. The nearer the angle thus iWmed enpioa 
nght angle the greater, aa a general role, 
lectual development of the individnai; and Ikin' 
found to be generally the oaae, not aa -ti ffi Mrii 
mun, but also among the lower anlmB]a,--kihe antaOdf 
the facial angle the lower are they in inaliAf, 

I intelligence. One great objection to this method tiig 
its taking into account only one fhainre of the akoilt 
to remedy thi^ Blumenbooh fixed upon n numbip 
of clinracteristic peenUaritiea ; and to him WOvOWt thO 
division of mankind into the five following fltaartar 
(1) the CttucasianM (It) Mongolian, (8) Etmopian, 
Aniorican, (5) Malay. Cuvier rr>duoea the five oImsm 
of Blumenbnch to three,— the < 'audaaia]i,MoB«)3ian, 
and Ethiopian, treating tlie MuUv and Amcirmu aa 
subdivisions of the Mongolian. He referred tile drii- 
ginal seats of the human race to the monntain-ohaiiif^ 
— the Caucasian to Mount Caucasus, the Mongc^aa to 
the Altai moniitaina, and the Hegro to the ehahfe Of 
the Atlas. Dr. Prichard, w*ho waa the first tiuB 
brought to the study of this snliject a large knowledge 
of languages as well as of physiology, regi^ds the biBlm 
of tho great rivers, and not the mountains, aa tha pri» 
mary seats of the rliffcrent races. ** The eradlea, ur 
nurseries, of the first nations," ho says, "seem to have 
been extensive plains or valleys, traversed by navi- 
gable channels and irrigated by perennial a nd fiiea 
tilizing streams. Three such regions were the scaitaa 
of the earliest oivUization of the human raea." "fii 
one of these the Semitic or Byro-Arabian natfona its 
changed the Mini)do hulntsorwanderinir sbepherda fitif 
tho splendour and luxary of KiAeTftli and Babyhm. , Isfi 
second tho Indo-European or Japetic people braii(ti|lk 
to perfection the most elaborate oi* human dMMfiiq 
I destined to become in after-times, nnd nnder diflidmn 
modifications, the mother tongue of the natioBBiClC 
Fiirope. In e third, the land m Ham, watered lip 
Kile, were inventri bieroglyphical literature and Ih# 
arts, in which Egypt far surpassed all the raet lOf tile 
world in the earlier ages of histoiy." Theaa titvge 
divisions do not correspond to the three indloated by 
the form of the skull, which he makes the aavoga or 
hunting tribes, the nomadic or wandering mmonl 
! races, and the civilised and inteUectoiifiy owtifaiidd 
portions of the human family. In the flrit of tiMit 
the previiiling form of the head is what heeafii pefia 
gnathmit, denoting a profiongution or extension IbSwiSdl 
of the jaws; the second have broad and lonengOb 
formed faces, and what he terms pyramid^ slndllk 
Among the civilised races the charaotoristio ftmtlibof 
the sli^ is osol or elUptlcul. Ttumgb thsss tiro 
modes of division do not eorrespiHid^ and see 'ild'lk 
all the three claoscs ofthe former tifobeadsfo gssiMA 
of an oval or elliptieo-spherical fbmt^ nbtiffi rhaffigi 
terise those whose faenltiee have been derdo^ By 
civilisation ; "yet there are not wsstfaig nuwka m 
some reUtiooenip between the Egyptisos afid Uti 
nations of oentral Africa, nnd bsti^ tii» SnM 
Eurcypeans and the norihem AniaMes,*' " Ttiel&iMa 
tian langoaiire, alw>, in the great Isndiiig priaehM-W 
its grsron^iMl constroelion^ hears mad gMsist «Hfo 
logy to the idtoiM of AJrioa thus to those pfatiSS 
among the pwople of ^er regions. On 
hand, tl^ liio|uaam «f the northern AsUltiSS kM 
many tokens of iddioaihip, thoogh th^ lasy tNjpS 
mated to he rsmofo dnasTV the idkndofSfoMIfi- 
Kvnipm SIM** Tim atrmgsnMit wIM bb atet* 
w,-^m Cm flffONAnMaa or fieafitfo nda |ii£Kg 
the tisnriaim, Jews, fod wiilah a Adahestid 
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auntosniait rw^rded m the model of perfeotloii, 
and at the Mue tune the prototype of the honiea 
funilf. 1^, raoe u intelleotiial. ener||^tio» and reat* 
leaf. 4?ha aaoond group are the ISgyptiana or Hamitio 
raof • which he rerarda as indolent and auperatitloua, 
rapoaukg erer in hizariona eaae and wealth on their 
own rich aoil. The third group is the Indo-European, 
Japatio^ or Arian race, oompriaing the Hindooa, Per- 
aiaiia, Afghana, Koorda, Armeniana, and the nationa 
of Europe, with their American colonies. ** The phy- 
eifal diuereneea between all these nationa, though 
oon^Utorahlo, are not ^eator than moat persona will 
thii^ aaflloiently explained by reference to climate 
and to diversity of food and of manners.'* The great 
central region of High Asia is inhabited five no- 
niadlo races, belonging to the Mongolian division of 
attthom, and characterized by pyramidal heads and 
bioad ihoes. These arc— (1) tne ugrian. in the N.W., | 
firom whom tlie Magyars are beiievca to have de- 
aceaded. and of which the Finns, Laps, Ostahs of the 
Obi, ana other Siberian tribes, are varieties ; (2) the 
Turkish, with their nomadic tribes, and the Ottoman | 
branch 3 (3) tho Mongolian, including the Caloiucka; | 
M theTungu sian, ill the monntainous region between | 
!Lska Eaiku and the river Okhotsk; (6) and thoj 
Shotiya race (often termed Tartars), inhabiting ai 
gnsat part of Thibet and the Himolavan chain. Bo-| 
pond I litt oontrsd region occupied bv the five nomadic 
aacss are various tribes of people* spread over the 
kmug countries of northern Asia, and over tho cold 
plaint whioh aro travorsed by tho Siberian rivers and 
OOidcr of the ley Sea. They belong to the same great 
^siltoD of mankind as tho Tartars, whom they resem- 
ble iu tome of their leading characteristics, particularly 
iu the form of the skulL lie terms them Ichthyophap 
0r.|llllAiing irilies. To the soino type of the hnman 
eiat as the nations of High Asia belong the Chinese, Ko- 
rasns, Japanese, the races of the Indo-Chinese penin- 
niMLt and the aborigines of tudia, distinct from the 
SUodoos (who belong to the Indo-European stock). | 




rawness; on the Pscifio oout tha dttk Catifornisns 
and tha^tribea yof the uoriii-wast ocoet; and ia, 
Bouih AmariM Andeau aatiomi, tha l^iSo» 
Guarani, and tha maditexTanaan or oeutral groups, 
Hr. Latham adopted another olasslfloaten in nii 
“Natural History of *the Tarieties of Man," Loudoo, 
1860; but as this differs in some respects £pom tliat 
given in his article on Ethnology in the “Bwalo* 
pmdia Britannica,'* we shall follow the latter, as oetng 
the more recent. He proceeds upon the doctrine— (1) 
that, as a matter of fact, the languages of the eartn'a 
I surface are referable to a common origin and (2) 
“ that, as a matter of logic, this common origin of lan- 
guage is, prirndfacie, oldenco of a common origin for 
those who speak it.*' He maintains that this pHmd 
faeiA evidence will not be overridden by the conflicting 
phenomena of physical and moral diflerenoes. “ThM 
the physical characters of our kind are permanent is 
argued from such a fact os the mummies of ancient 
giving us the same organization that is given 
by the modern Copts ;** and, “ ufrain, that compara- 
tively light complexions are found in some of the hot- 
test parts of the world, whereas dark ones are found 
in comparatively cool ones, passes for mi argument 
against the effects of heat on tho skin.'* He divides 
the human race in ' three groat divisions, — (1) the 
Asiatics and Nort *‘n Europeans, Polynesians, and 
Americans ; (2) ( ^‘utfal and Southern Europeans ; 
(.S) Africans and South-western Asiatics, in the 




aud Syro-Arabian races there ex- 
isted a more ancient stock of inhabitants, also of east- 
wm origin, but who had migrated westward at an 
aarlier date, and to whom be gives the name of 
AUophyliana. Tiieso, wlion displaced by the invg- 
ders. took refuge in the mountainous parts ; and 
to them belong the Caucasians, the Iberians of the 
I^ranees, the Berbers of the Atlas chain, and tho 
Ooanohes of tho Canary islands. Of the black races 
of the interior of Africa, the principal are the Sene- 
nmbian, iuoludmg the Mandiugoes and the Foolabs. 
The true negro characters are moat strongly marked 
00 that portion of the coast which encircles the pro- 
jecting region of Western Africa to the inmost angle of 
the Bight of Bonin, the ceulro of tho slave trade. The 
Hotteotots and Bushmen of South Africa in many re- 
spects resemble the nomadic Mongolians of Asia ; the 
warlike Caffres are said to combine the uroniinont fore- 
head and nose of the European, the thick lips of tho 
Negro, and the high oheekbouLS of the Hottentot. 
Among the African races, the Abyssinian, a fine dark, 
but not negro race, is interesting cs having pre- 
sorved, “ in the midst of Moslem aud pagan nations, 
its peculiar literature and its ancient Christian church,** 
and having remains of a wide-spread J udaism and a lan- 
guage approaohing the Hebrew. The Oceanic races 
JFriwiard divides into Malayo-flolvnosian, Pelagian Ne- 
groes. and the Alfoorians of the New Qainea group of 
islsads ( which include the Australians) . The American 
tneen are distingaished from those of the old world by 
their moral and social traits and by the strueture of 
thstotaaguages. The Mexican tribes, which, according 
to him, arrived on the central plain of Anahuac, from 
^ npm. in the 7lh eentury, found this region inha- 
^ nations which have left the splen^d mins 
of PalsnqM ; among whom were the Othomi, remark- 
aide for their monosrilabio idiom. The Esquimaux and 
tlw Athabasoos, with a Mongolian castofeountenanoe, 
oxiend across the northern portion of the oonttneiit 
Tmm ocean to ocean ; aouth of these, east of the Mis- 
ISWPP** Algonqulne and the Iroquois, with 


drst division are (A) those populations whose phy- 
sical conformation is cither typically or subtypi- 
cally Mongol j having been generally reoognized as 
such; comprising (a) languages raunosyUaoic, as the 
Chinese, Biamese, Burmese, (6) Turanians — languages 
other than monosyllabic, groups, (1) tho Mongoliam (2) 
the Turk, (3) the Ugrian, (4) the Tunmi*, (6) the Fen- 
iusiilar (B) Iramons, groups, (1) the Persians, (2) 
Paroparaisans, (8) Armenians, (4) Hioaourians (i.s., the 
Gancasians of Caucasus, or Caucasians in the limited, 
proper, and convenient sense of the term) (C) In- 
dians;— (D) theOceauiestock, (a) Amphme8ia,(l)rri)» 
toiiesians, (2) Microncsians, (3) Polyuesians, (4) Mala- 
gasi; (b) Kelienoncaians, (1) Papuans of New Quinen, 
(2) Tasmanians, (3) Austroliaus ; — (E) American^ 
comprising, in groups yet undetermined, the Esqui- 
mauz, Algonkins, Iroquois, Sioux, Wocoons, Padnoas, 
Ac. ; tho great Sonth-American families, of which the 
limits ore the most defined are, (1) the Quichnoa, (2) 
tho Caribs, (3) the Ouartni, the Chaco, the Pampa,aiia 
tho Chileno groups, being of somewhat less tbongh stiU 
of considerable mai^itude. The languages of the seeoud 
division — central and southern Europeans— fall into 
four divisions : (1) the Bosks, who inhabit the western 
Pyrenees, the north of Spain, and the south of Franoe ; 

(2) the Skipetar, or Albanians, who inhabit Albaniiu 
and whose language isolates them ; those many bda 
that it can be connected with those of the fourth class; 

(3) tho Celts (t. e. Welsh, Bretons, Gaels, and Msiiz- 
men ; and (4) Samiatiaiis, Germans, Latins, and Greeks, 
who are Inao-Eoropean in the striotest sense of the 
term. In the third division, the Afriosn and south- 
western Asiatic, there are : (1) the Semitio, (2) the 
Nilotic, (3) Xafre, (4) Negro, (61 Hottentot. Hr. 
8. G. Morton, whose principal works are the Graato 
Americana (1839) and the Crania 

divides man into tho following groups in his eatalogne 
of skulls, more, however, for coavenienoe of study 
and examination than as an attempt at seientiflo das- 
sification (1) Caucasian group, with the Soaadiue- 
vian, Finnish or Tehudic, Suevio, Anglo-Saxoa, Ando* 


American, Celtic, Sclavonic, PeUiagio, Semitio, Berbtf^ 
Nilotic, Indostanio, and Indo-Chinese races; (2) 
Mongolian group, with tho Chinese and Hyperboeata 
races ; (3) Malay group, with the Malayan and Fbl^^ 
nesian races ; (4) American group, with the barbaroos 
and Toltecan races; (5) Negro group, with the ustlve 
Africans, Hovaa. and Afoorian races; (fl)tb»«died 
races, Copts, Nublnns, ftc. Professor Agsssia. in the 
“Types of Mankind,** by Messrs. Nott end Ofi^on 
(1864),holdB “ that what are oalled bamnn luoes^deyra 


of MiisBali are knoim to be dbemasaiibed npats 4be 
[sturiiMi oroBf aailh ettopMe wMi the vaMitmiffrof 







cliitliiiot types of mwi*** He ghee ft^eketcli «f the 
nMoiel proviQoM of tta# enimet Unedoai end 'ftfltf 
reietiotiw the diShtent iypee of He elec^M 
thffttMeording to titefsUMfaigfeeime's (1) Aretio, io« 
hiiblted by Hyperboreent; (i) Anelio, by Konipolej 
(3) Burroeeo, by white nee ; <4) Amerieeni ^ 


hiiblted by HmrboreeiMi <3) Arielio, by Kongolej 
(3) Buropeeo, by white nee ; <4) Amerieeni by Arne- 
nenleaieaB; (5) AMcen, byNebioai, Abyninieea, 


* FoohihB. Negrora, Ifottentote. end UoeieBraen , . 
Btib>Intti«n or Metayen, by Telingens, Meleyi, eaa 
Negrillos 1 (7) Anatra]ia]i| oy Penn ana and Auatre- 
fiaae; and (3) Folyneaieii, by Sootb-Sre Islanders, li ' 
the *'Indiffmaa Ueoee of the Earth” (18o7)i Mcssri 


fiaae; and (8) Folynesien, by‘8ooth-6ee Islanders. In* 
the *'Indiffmna Ueoea of the Earth” (18o7)i Messrs. 
N otfc and Qliddon irire an ethnocrephie tableau, in which 
the raeea are divided soologicnlly, aooordine to the 
eight realms of Agassia ; they are also grouped physio* 



3, fourteen to realm 4, eight to realm 6, threo to realm 
0, two to realm 7, and three to realm B. The same realms 
hare also their corresponding classes, arranged Itn* 
gnistiei^y, after Alfred Maury, Crawfurd, Logati, Ac. 
A detailed account of the different Asiatic, European, 
and Afrioan races is given by Dr. Latham, in his i* De* 
Bcripiive Ellinology," 3 vois., 1869. These remarks 
will show in how iniperfect a state the science of ctb* 
nology still is ; and those who wish to pursue the sub* 
jeet further, we would refer to the works cited. 

Ethti., eth*»il (Gr. aithett air ; «/e, the uiutcrial of 
wfaii^a thing is made), in Chem. (C4Us,C«ll,), the 
second and most important member of the series of 
alcohol radicles. When a mixture of granulated sine 
and iodide of ethyl is heated to 300^ in a tube from 
which the air is exhausted, a number of compounds 
are formed, ethyl, the radicle in question, amongst 
them. By breolcing the tube under water, the liquid 


sompounas are eject 
earmlly collecting the portions which come off last, 
the ethyl h obtained nearly in a stale of purity. 
Ethyl is a colourless gas with slightly ethereal smell, 
and burnt with a luminouB flame. It may be liqtiefled 
at 38® Pahr. by a pressure of atmospheres. Frank- 
land estimates its boiling-point at — 0^. It is the 
radicle of ether and lUoohol, and ns such deserves 
especial notice. It dissolves readily in alcohol, but 
not in water, 

Etetlbhk, or Or.BFia?iT Gas, tfh’-e-lfne, in Chem. 
(C4H4), the second hydrocarbon in the olcflnnt gsa 
aeries. These hydrocarbons are described under the 
bead of Ouviant Gas. 

SriQinTTB, et-e^lcet* (Fr., a ticket), denotes the forms 
of manners and behaviour that prevail in polite society, 
established by usage and good breeding. The name is 
probably derived from the cuntom that prevailed, on 
stale oeoasions, of delivering a ticket to each person, 
initniotiBg him as to the part which he was to take in 
the oeremony. At no time, probably, was the spirit of 
Otiquette so predominant and so tyrannical as at the 
court of Louis XIV. of France. At the present day, the 
etiquette of oourts is becoming less and less strict ; 




modelted upon ttryhehan^e 
datiou iseiMi tohire protr 

traced from tweplw-flve to thirloMi, 

•oholaTs being raM to aeveutyi ^ 
stands. Kin/t College^ Osttbrli^ w»s a&(<» 
by Henry Vx., and was destglieff to 
of the Eton foundations as vaoineiM ooeunud. 
the lost two years this close oonnootioik Muim 
severed, twenty •four out of fbrty^abrht so* ‘ 
at Xing's being appropriated to 
remainder, together with all the feUowsfail , 
virtually thrown open. Tbs first provosi Of Httm 
AVilliam of VVaynflete, the head muster of 
and founder of Mi 

sent day the foundation consists bf a provost^ 
vost, six fellows (formerly assistant maatenf), A 
master, a lower in ester, seventy soholarik three 
duels (chaplains), with choristers and almswoflMli:- 
The college, which obtained several manors anId'BVItNilJi'' 
suns from its founder, received several mere ft0m 
Edward IV. Sinen that period it has bean BuMmt 
and prosperous. At present thsro are about 880 boMk 
a large proportion of whom are members of theerlMi^' 
oroey. Those boys who do not bslong to theievtMi^ 
schomrs on the foundation are called ** oppidam,'* nm 
hoard in the houses of the assistant msstera filitt 
dames. The collegers wear black eowus but itot 
college caps, ns at w cstminster, ana their eBpeniie 
are less than those of the ” oppidans;” who oopstitute 
the wealthy and aristocratic element of ths toboed* 
In the apnearnnoe of the college itself there Wli 
nothing striking, except the sice and elegant eharaolM 
of the iiouses, until the recent erection of new sahotll 
and the splendid restorations of the hall and th# 
chapel, which is on the model of that of King’s Oonsfiy 
Cambridge. Among the old oustoros kept np at Hmk 
college may lie mentioned the **Mont«m^” held Oft 
Wbit'Tucsday every third year. The boys all am* 

I mared in fancy costume, headed by the captain. ^Too 
ast monfem was held in 1844, when the conttibuthUM 
levied upon the spectators, or captain’s **BaIt,'* a* It 
wav colled, amounted to £1,338. It. fhf. Many nmi* 
nent and illustrious men have been educated at Btpft, 
The carl of Chatham, flir Bobort and Horace W«lp|^ 
Lord North and the duke of Wellington, Were mO" 
mans; and among living statesmen Eton faasjpro* 
diiced Lord Derby, TiOrd Elgin, Mr. Gladatonc, Lopfi 
Ktratford do Bcdeliflb, Sir G. 0. Lewie, the aavl^ 
Carlislo, and several others. 

KxuuNCAir ABcmTBCTUBB, e>frKs''Jfe<la.— Then 
but very fewexisting remains of the constmetlw 
of the ancient Etntecans from whiidi we aracMl 
judge of the urofli ttney which this people had ttatoad 
m the art of bnilding. It is, however, oertahi ll|«k iH 
works of a public nature wore eminenOy oharaeli riB iA 
by solidity of construction, and were ptobabfy pMln 
and devoid of elaborate sculptnred deeoratkwfc TnH 
Tuscan order of architecture, the plaiamt and- aiqnl 


fbrms are given up. *' Etiquette,” says a writer on 
this snld^tf the barrier which society draws around 
itself as a protection against offenoet the lam cannot 
ionob : it is a shield against the iutrosion of the im> 
pertinent, the improper, and the vulgar; a guard 
Sigai^thoee obtuse persons who, having neither talent 
nor delieaoy, would be continually thrnsting them- 
flSlvet into me aooieW of men to whom their presence 
n^ht (from the diuerenee of feeli^ and habit) be 
edmiSive and even iasupportable.” Iflie rules that are 
laid down on this subiect are various, and are only to 
be leaned properly oy experience. Ocneraify, bow> 
evisr, n person going int:. auoiety should muntoin a 
oertafas Mgree m sen-rsapect, and regard for the feeU 
illge Of otbers, and sbonld endeavour to make himself 
•^■eeafale. 

Mtoir OouBaK, •'•ton* situated at Eton, in the 
eoboty of BOeldngham, was founded by Heniy VI. in 
IdK), and was dedicated to **tbe Blessed llMe of 
Btoi^-beride Wyndeson.” Henry had been aMvsd 


after this pcoiilo ; and although no ezam^ 
at the present time to show that it was _ 
originated and adopted by them, yet wo may jMIBr 
beltevo that the Jloraaus derived it from a not |n t» 
which was the cradle of early Italian aft, aadfitoAIV 
forms a fair standard by which we may jndgn of tlujif^ 
skill and progress in the art of buiSdiikg. T^ekrtimi* 
pies are said by Vitruvius to have been ttnal^iild 
rectanjpilaroreircalarin form, Thqhnn ocnanisnlad 
with l^iires in bronze and sbmeL ond ttfcf imla'bf 


la the IbuidaMoa of tlua college 1^ the encoessea of 
mate of Wyksbam^ noUe foundnUoDs at Winches- ’ 
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ths interior were probably plBrilad, and covened Al|h- 
paintings like those of the obambebi that ban lAW 
discovered in the sepulchral tnonadc that acoio qaii* 
mon in Tuscany. Their private hionaM wen kmrM 
covering a large extent of ground, ftad snvmoiinM 
with massive entablatnres. Although there wnc.bbA 
little arebiteeinraldiimhiy in their boUdings, tbnSIb^ 
cans had reached a b%h degree In the arte (diaMpm 
and seulptnre. The vnsce fofind is the. Tmijpifi 
tombs are eleamt In fisMi, ihid the weepona 
naments that ka^e been dleoovesed in the 
itid fure often oTbeintlM end efabemtte p ni d teai^nB. 
TbejirbuipelnrlfaiMAiiqrid^ 

‘ itTan liwA* «« «t 0 *.«gigkf 
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at Viterbo and Korobia; the ampbitbe»ire at 8utri, C^el^tedkt^ nctioo Arts and Scifliteoa, artuda ** Com* 
dso bown oat of the solid rook, and the numeroua rnunion.** 

sepulchral tnmnU. The roo& of xnany of the cl>aiu<^ Vri>iO]»TBT,tt-ds«M»'-e-fri (Or. e«, well; dioe, air^s 
hers found ia these tumnli are arched; aud as Borne mefron, measure), is the art c« analyzin;; and ioTeatU 
derived her arobiteots and knowledifo of building from gating gaseous bodies by luemw of the instmnusnt 
Btruria, we may consider the Etruscans as the ortgi> called the eudiometer. If, for lustanoe, it be desired 
nators of the arch aud vanlted roofs in Euro|ie.— to estimate the amount of oxygen in the air, to thim 
l^ittgaMOTCt Stmtihooi of ArehUecture; Doun\a,‘B CUie* measures of atmoHiiheric air contoiued in the eadio* * 
and Cemetarut qf Etruria, meter, add two meusurea of pure by drogen,— detonate, 

EravaoiN Vaass. (AVs Vasrs.) aud upon the cooling of the \ easel, observe the absor]^ 

ETTMOliOar, et-e>niotf-o^e (Gr. rfumoi, true, and tion ; divide its amount by three, and the quotient will 
foam, description), is that part of grauimiir which n^rcaent the amount of oxygcti. This method was 
tNiato of words by themselves, of their classiiicatioii, invented by Volta. The best lorm of eudiometer is 
their formation, and tl»o alterntion of their forma by that invented by Dr. Un*. It consista of a siphon 
detiration and iadeetion. It teaches the deduction of formed of glass, with legs of nearly equal length, open 
one word from another, and tho various modifications ut ono extremily, which is funnel-shaped, and liermeti* 
^ whiob the sense of the same word is diversified, enlly sealed al the other, which is supplied with pl^ 
ifne recent philological researches have given to this tinum detonating wires. Tlio siphon leg, which is 
department of gramniivr a much more eitensiio and scaled up, is graduated into 1 ()() equal ports or sub- 
important Held of inquiry, by bringing together divisions of tho cubic inch. In order to make use of 
whole groups of languages, and slmwing tiiecunncc- IIu.h simple insfrument, it must ho filled with meronry 
tiou existing between them in word and form. (See and inverted in the pneumatic trough; a convenient 
OwAidlAB, L’diloloov.) Supply of tho gas tobemeHsiiredis inserted, and having 

EuOALTrirus, (Gr. eu, well ; htlnplo, applied a iiiigt‘r to the orilieu at the end of the open 

1 cover), in Bot., a gen. of tho iiat. ord. M^rtarea, leg, Ihe tube is removed from the trough aud inverted, 
ocmsistiiig of trees having bard wood, nltcrnate. cn- iio us to transfer th> ‘;as to the sealed leg, where its 
t^e, coriaceous leaves, and yellow flowers, growing m quantity can be irately measured. A portion of 
corymbs. They are naiives of Australia aud Tiisui.<i- nicrcury must tlu >0 poured from the open end of 
Sla. The most important species ia E. rc«iNi/*mi, tho the siuhon, so tie v- .cave a spaco of about two inches ; 
ivoa bark, which yielda on incision an astringent sub- and, closing the apiM'turo again, detonule by the electrio 
■tanoe oalled Eotanjf liay JHno, This oontums ape- Hpnrk. Tho included portion of air perves as a spring, 
ealiar substanne, to which the name Euf-ah/pim lias and, on withdrawing the (hiiiub, which closed tlieopeu 
bcim given. It has becu employed as a remedy iii aperture, and adding ni«>rcury to restore tho level, the 
dburrhesa. Tho leaves of E. mnnm/tra and other ape- cli.iiigo of bulk produced in the gas by detonation can 
ohm spontaneously exude a saccharuK* pubatance re- easily be read olf. Any liquid or solid that is required 
fepib lin g manna, and hence termed Austrahan tminna. for the aunlyais of the residuary gas may then bo 
Itiasaia to drop from the trees in pi<‘cos soinctuues puKsed up into the closed cMid, and tlifferent results 
as large as an Hiimind. Tho secrctioiis of the iw/i. tnuv fm thus arrived at. — EtJ\ Braude's Manual qf 
tifpH are oomraouly of a giimmv nature, and on this j ChnuUfrj/. 

nooount the trees arc soinotimcd call<‘<l giim-trces. J'Iluvnta, u-je'-ue-^ (in honour of Prince Eugene, 
The bark of some of them separutea in libroua layers; of rtavoy), in Bol,, a gen. of tho nat. ord. Mj/rtoeete, 
and this peouliarity ]mv*i olso oluaiiicd fur tli«>in the conipoecd of trees and Bhriibs with opposite, entire 
name of strinp* -bark irccH. They trcqiu utly uttam a lenice, nvtllarv white flowers, and black or red 
prodigious height,— ‘JOf) lector mure, the trunks liciiig berries. E. Pimrufa i» the most important speoies. 
destitute of branches to u lieiglit ol from lod to 2 tH) Its dried unripe fruit conMitiites pimento or Jamaica 
feet. morn familiar language, allspice. The 

EtroBAiiiST, tt'-kd-ris/t (Gr. euvhorhfla, tho giving latter name is given to it becauso it ih thought to have 
of thanks), is used, m a theological sense, to denote combined the llavours of ctniianion, cloie, and nutmeg, 
the Sivorainent of^tlio Lord's ^iqincr. The term is It is used us a spice, and in medicine us au aromatie 
not found in the Kew Testament : but ill the bn tory btiuiiilanl . Its properties nro dependent on the 
of the iiistitutuin of this ordiiianco, the word eurhu- ]ircsonco of a volatile oil. The rose-npples of tho 
occurs ; and this probahly led Justin Martyr Kost, which are much esteemed as dessert fruits, are 
and others to adopt the word, gratitude for divine the produce of E. malaccenMy E. aquea^ E. jambm, 
meroy and grace being a chief renuisito in those wlio and other species of this genus. In Brasil, the fruit of 
would worthily partake. During tlio first three ecu- E. cauHflora^ tlio Jabulicuba, is also much esteemed, 
tnries, the Eumiarist waa celebrated every Sunday ; The leaves of E. Vgni are used in Ciiili as a substitute 
but afterwards it came to be administered only three for raraguay tea. 

times in the year, — at Easter, 'Whitsuntide, and Eexony, (Gr. su, well, and fcyoc, a das* 

Ohristmos. In early times, the Eucharist was cele- course), denoteH,‘in a genorm seiisc, on encomium or 
hrated in the churches with closed floors, to tlm pancgyrio prououni’cd on any one on account of his 
exolnsion of aU hut tho initiated, and it ordinarily merits or virtue. By the early ecolesiasticsd writers, 
took place at night. The use of tapers on the occasion tho terui eulogy or eulogui was applied to the Kucha* 
is traced to these nootornol celebrations. The mixing rist ; but it afterwards came to be restricted to tho 
of water with tho wine was generally regarded by the bread which was distributed among those who had not 
early church as essential to the dne performance of communicated or who were absent, 
the rite; and hence tho three elements of bread, wine, Euxornii, (Gr. eulopho*, a handsomo 

aud water are mentioned. At first, the communion crest), in Bot., a gen. of Orchids. The tubercular 
bread was that in common use; but about the 7th roots of E. vern and E. ciiMipcji/ris are much used iu 
oeutury a peculiar kind of bread began to be prop;'.red India for the preparation cl the nutritious aabstaoeo 
•Iclusively for it, of a circular form, 'and impressed known by tho names of Salop, solop, aud saloop. 

^ththo sip of the cross. The communion in both Euxccb, n'-nuk (Gr. rune, a Led, and cchrna, to 
ki^, i. v.both tho bread and the cup to both laity have the careDO,iB,liternrily,onewholm 8 th 0 careof a 
aud clergy, appears to have prevailed in the Church i>cd, a name given to this class of ^lersons in the 
until about the V*th century, when the cup began to East, from their being intrusted with the oare of tha 
MfvadiiaUywithdrawurroni'thelaity, which was autho- women's apartments, or harems. The practice is of 
V ^ V Constance in 1415, aud con- great onticuiity, and oven in the time of^Uerodotns it 

flr^d oy mat of Trent iu 1503. Bouiauists profess was carried on to a great extent among tlie Persians, 
tOD^eye that Christ’s whole aud entire body, soul, who not merely intrusted the core of their wives and 
and divinity, IS Gon^ned in either species, and in the danghters to eunuchs, bnt considered them as mora 
smsiiest p^iele of each. IJenoe they infer, that trustworthy than other men. The practice of mafcins 
^ethor the communicant r^eives only the bread or eunuchs does not seem to have prevailed to aw ffvW 
1 bonelltof the saoraraont. extent in Greece or Bomn; but during the EsStem 

?y..Ay church, communicants appear to have empire it was very common, and the ohi^ of ihe 
staging.— S m on this subject eonodlit was one of the most important fonotioDariee at 
• iMrned aud iateresting ^iclc in knight's Engtitk court. Zeal for religion, as in the c«e of Otigen, hsa 






oaosed muty penont tkos loarntBato tlwniMltM s 
ia the 3rd century tbora aroaa a lect of heretioe« 
not Only treated thus those of their own peraoesioiii 
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of the ObristwTL em^ierors of Borne 'forbade the prac- 
tice of tnokiiii; eunuchs; end Justinian imposed a law 
of retsdtotiou on such os were guilty of such mhu* 
nanity. The council of Bice, at a Inter perioit, ei- 
oiodea iVom the pale of the Church all who, 
whatever cause, made eunuchs of themselves. The 
proctioe is suirl to hare prevailed in Italy, with the • 
view of preserving the voice of singers for the operas 
of Burope ; and m the Bast, in thu present day, the j 
seraglios are chiefly guarded by eunuchs, i 

Evoirritrs, u-eV-e-miw (Gr. cm, well; onoiiie, a! 
name), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Celanfracetp. I 
The species £, europ<ru$ is the common spiiidlr-tree of I 
otir hedges. In France, charcoal jtrepared from the! 
wood ia largely used in the manufacture of gunpowder; 
wliilo the young shoots, lu a charred condition, are 
employed ns rough crayons for Bkclching. The aceda | 
are stated to bo purgative and emetic, and also to be 
poisonous to sheep. The bark of £. ttnyen$ cau be 
used as a yellow dyc*stufl'. 

BuraTOBiuu, u-pH-to'-re-um (derived by Linnicus 
from Mithridates Riipator, wbo first used it iis a 
counter<poisou), in Bot., a gcti. of the nat. ord. Com- 
pogifaf snb'Ord. TubUiJlorat. The leases of £. qluli- 
nosttia constiinte a sort of matieo, which is empbvyed 
as a styptic. The mutico used in this country h, how- 
over, derived from Artanthe ebmguia. E. aytinana 
taidpfrjhluiiiim arc employed as autidotes to the lutes 
of venomous reptiles. 

EurHEHXSiu, u^-fe-nutm (G«. cm, well, and phemi^ 1 
speak), 18 a figure in Rhet., by which one (‘xpres- 
Biou is substituted for another, so as to eoiivey the 
meaning in levs offensive or milder terms ; us when we 
use tbu word departed for dead. EuphemiHum were 
much empIo 3 'cd by the ancients to avoid the use of 
words or phrases which were regarded as omiuoiis. 

EuruoiTT, n'-fo-ne (Gr. eu, well, and phone ^ sound), 
denotes an agreeable sound, or oomhiiiation oi'sounds, — 
tliat pleasing quality in languago which results from 
the happy comnination of the euiinciative elemeuts. 

EvruoKiiiA. H-‘for*-he-& (named after Kiiuborhus, 
physician to Juba, king of Mauritania), in liut , the 
laical gen. ol the nat. or A. Enphorhiacote^ consisting 
oiahnut 3110 species, many of whieh have valuahle pro- 

e 'rties. The ncrid resiu commonly' ktuiwn hb gum 
uphorhium is the produce of eerlain undt'termineil 
species, the principal of which are )irobahly E. anii- 
gvorum, eanorteimii, and tfffictnnrnm. It is a dangerous 
emetic, cathartic, and rubefueient, and nroiiiice.s severe 
inllammatioii of the nostrils if Ihosc who powilcr it do 
not guard themselves from the dust. It is produced 
fkom the wounded stems, and collected in leiilner hags. 
In India it is taid (o he mixed with the oil cxpreNsed 
fkom the seeds of Se^namum orienfale., and employed 
externally in rhenmatic afl\>etions, and internally m 
oases of ohstinate constipation. Tlie Arabs are stated 
to make up violent diuretic pills by rubbing over the 
Juice of the species E. anfiqnorum with ihuir : their 
camels, however, are said to eat the branches of the 
plant when ciMiked. The juice of the siieciea E!. cerW- 
/oraiM, hgptaflona, and inro$a, African plants, furnish 
the Ethiopians with a mortal poison for their arrows; 
whilst that of E. coiin^o/ia serves a like purjjose for 
the Brazilian Indiana. The species E. kib^rnira is ex- 
tensiyely used by the peasantry of Kerry for tbe pur- 
pose of stupefying fish ; and so powerful are its pro- 
perties said to be, that a small kreel or basket filled 
with the braised herb suffices to stupefy the fish for 
several miles dowu a river. E. hyperieifolia^ a plant 
of tropical America, is astringent aud somewhat nar- 
cotic, and is employed in the dmrrhcea of children and 
as a vermituge; and £. Ihymifolia is employed for a 
like purrose in India. Tbe root of E. Ipeoamanha is 
said to DC equal to the true ipeoacnonba, and is com- 
oibn]^ used in the states of Korth America. Another 
apetnes, E. eoroUaiat the milk-wee^ is also used os an 
eiaotie in the States. The finiits of Jf. lathyria, or caper- 
■pvrge, arc sometimes nickled and eaten, instead of 
ofdino^ capers ; but although the process of picUiiig 
oinNMirs fo destroy in a great measure the oerut imr- 
gsUhro propertiet which the fmits possess in a mh 




state, *their use is by no means firae 
Terr aotfve eotfaartio oil mar be exp r e wwd 
seeds of the caper-spurge, 1%e learei of E: 


internally as a purge, and externally, mixed wira VsHi* 
gosa oil, in errtiun cates of contracted limb. The i tod b 
of E.jpalasfrfs and piloga are used ea purgativsIiL hgjl 
oro said to have proved useftil in hrdrophi^a. MiW 
other species are purgative. E, TiritealH, a imtiVe w 
India, is common in tbe Madras presidencr, oho iniM 
an excellent, hedge, as no cattle will tonco its leatCs, 
The sap of E. phogpkorea is said to shine with a gifaos* 
phorescent light In the forests of Brasil qn wntn 
nights. 

EurnonBiicicjK, ll•/or•frs-<tt'•sc-e, in Bot., the 
wort fara., a nat. ord. of IXeoMgdoneg, in ttie 
Mt»tochlamyJeiBf consisting of trees, shrubs, and har- 
baeeiuis {ilants, generally with an acrid nltky 
Tbn flowem arc unisexual, moutneious or duMlsiHll 
axillary or tpriuimil,8umpiiiues hiolosed in a ealtgdUfcli 
involucre, achlaniydcious, or with a lobed inferior 
lyx, having on its inside glandular or scaly appendogmi^ 
or even evident petals, which arc either dlutinot^dr 
united. The anthers are iwo-oelled. The fibp^ 
fiowprs have a superior ovary, which is either elevated 
upon a stalk or sessile upon the thalamus, one-, two-^ 
three-, or meny-celled. The styles are cither absent, 
or corresponding in number to the cells of the oviiy, 
entire or divided. The stigmas are equal in nmnber 
to the cells of tne ovary, or, when the stytes are di- 
vided, corresponding in number to their divtaioos; the 
ovules, one or two in each cell, suspended flrott the 
inucr angles of the cell. The fruit is either dry, when 
its i>Hrts sepnrato from each oilier and from the tm, 
usually opening with elasticity, or succulent and in* 

I dehiscent. Seeds one or two in each cell, suspendsd, 

I often with an aril or carunculate. Embryo inclosed in 
ileaby albumen, cotyledons flat, radicle sopertor. 
The plants of the order are more or less distnbfit^ 
over the globe, but are especially abundant in worm 
regions, particularly in equinoctial America. Hopy 
arc extremely poisonous, the poisonous principle being 
contained in the milky juice, and pervading all ports 
of the plant, more or less. Many have been enplhrqd 
niedicinally, as rubefacients, suppurants, cnxencii, 
diur*‘tiC8, and cntliartics. Some, os cascariUa, qw 
tome, nroiimtic, and stimulant, and arc perfectl/da* 
void of any ncrid or poisonous prinoinle. Others^ gl 
inimibot, yield starch, which is largely employisd fog 
food. C'notitchouc and resin are obtained mm th# 
milky juice of others. The seeds of many yield qils« 
either of a bland or of an irritating nature. A few dT 
t.h«* fruits, and some of the roots, are said to be eoiabta. 
Timber is yielded liy some, as the box ; anddye-SbOwl 
by otbers. The hairs of some are stinging. 

EvrurisM, (Gr. euphugg, eloqmint, ofrlgOf- 

ouv growth), a word eznpbyed in Enguth literatufig 
In desigiiuto a boTiibaslic infiated mode of expresfimi. 
This styi^ of language enjoyed a short-lived ponolaJ!!^ 
during* tlie reign ot Elizabeth. Tbe term ongingira 
from the title of a book by John Lyly, ** Euj^uei^* 
whose aOeLted language formed the model of mp 
style, 

EusTACHiAir Tens, in Anat. (Ere Eab.) 

Evstachiaw Valvx. u-gtaV-kg^Sn (aOer 
chins, the celebrated anatomist), in Anat.^ U . 

branous scniibmar vaUe separating the right aiftifaii 
of the heart from the inferior vciia cava. 

EvTEBrx, if-ter'.pv, in Bot., a gsn, of palmt. ^njn 
species E. wontana is one of the 0id>ba^pa1|&lg| lb 
called because tbe young Isaf-budS SM boiled 0*4 
eaten, like cabbage. From the fmiis or other spedilNb 
particularly E. Aggai and $didi$, pMOSMt bevenH^ 
are prepared. . 

El'Tychtaivs, u-iik^-edbgZf in Eccl. Hut., wore ayop 
ligioua sect which arose about tbe middle of thbl^lli 
century, and were named after their founder, Bdhr* 
ehes, abbot of a monoetery in Coustaotmople. 
posing tbe dootrioea of Bestorins, who hod o^n ohuttKi^ 
with uividingthe nature of Christ into two diatincfeMlirv 
sons, they fell into the opposite extreme, and hold lliiit 
thehoman aatnreof Ghnst was absorbed to tfao dl^e^ 


and that hia bod^ hod no real existanci. Tfieijk* Tiswt 
were condemned to a synod held at Conttantuicm in 
4dS, by FtoVion, patriarch of that dtj, and Xoty^es 
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liliDsc^lf deposed ; but the foUowiofr TMr this jadfi;in«iit 
tVBs reversed by u general counoil held *at BphesnSj 
nnd the doctrine of Biityobes declared to Vie orthodox. 
Butyohianism, however, was Anally eondemued in 
451, at the i; 0 neral counoil of Ohalcedon, wbioh de* 
eUured tliat in Christ two distitiot natures were 
united in one person, and that without any change, 
mixture, or confusion. '* The heresy, however, spread 
very extensively through the Bast, and the vnonophy- 
filte doctrine continues to exist in the Armenian and 
Cqutio ohurohcB to the present dav. 

BvaJXOBUCAL, e-v&n-jetf-e-kid (irom Gr. euaggeliotit 
good news), denotes, in' general, agreeaVile to, or in coii« 
formity with, tVie doctrines of the Go*ipel. It is fre- 
QUrntly applied to those who m-iko the atonemont of 
Christ alone, and not the perfonnanco of mural du( ies, 
the ground of salvation ; and hence it is frequently 
used 08 gynouymotts with ortliodoz. A body in the 
Anglican church assume to rheniselves the name of 
evangelfoal, their views coinciding very much with 
those of dissenters. In Prussia the term is oinnloyed 
to designate the natioiiiil Protestant church, which is 
fonueAby aunion of lioth Culvinisls and Lutherans, 
being an attempt to unite the (wo parties. 

ExairoxLiCAt. Alltangk is an assocuiiion of Chris- 
tians of various donomitiations, foniitiliy organized in 
Itondon in lhM>. its object is to promolo unity and 
eo<oueration among the different neots of Protestants, 
audio unite their cAbrts against (lie udvanues of Bo- 
BMOiom and iuAdelity. Their object \- also to encou- 
ihige and strengihan labourers in the cause of Christ- 
Igalty in all parts of the world, ]i(irliciilurly such as 
nre struggling with diAlculties and hnrflships. They 
a^ exert themselves in behalf of religious toleration 
in all parts of the world. They have numerous 
branohee, not only in the United Kingdom but 
France, Germany, Hwedmi, and other PHrts of the 
ooniineni; America, Australia, Bsst and West Indies, 
Africa, Ac. The meinbers of the ulUanoe arc suidi as 
hold evangelical views on the following points the 
divine inspiration of the lioly Scrifiturcs, and the 
right of private jndginetit ; the Trinity ; depravity of 
human nature ; the uicnruation ; justilicatiun by latth 
alone; the work of the Holy Spirit in conversion ; the 
immortality of the soul; resurrection and judgment; 
tho divine institution of the Christian ministry ; and 
the obligation of tho ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord’s SupF or. They hold conferences for devotion 
oud mutum consultation in London, Pans, Berlin, 
and other cities; the last being held at Geneva, in 
1801 . 

BtavqxlioaIi Association, a religions body which 
took its rise in the state of Pennsylvania in 1800, and 
has siuee spread over most of the free states and a 
great part of Canada. Its founder was Jacob Albrecht, 
a German Liuhoran, who, impressed with the want 
of religious life nnd the corruptions that prevailed 
^ong tho Gorman churches, commenced a course of 
itiaeraiit preaching, and made many followers. In 
1850 they had ever 3(X) itinerant, and a still greater 
number of local preachers, while their adult tnembers 
were nearly 40, 0()0. They devote themselves much to 
miesion^ lalmur, especially among the German 
population. In theology, they are \rniiiiiAii ; but on 
other ^iuts they agree in the essentials of Christiaiiity 
with the various ovangelical churches, with whom 
thgy seek to ciiltiv.ato friendly feelings. 

Bvanoslical Ubion, the name assumed by a 
tsUgkn» body which waa formed in Scotland in 1843, 
bul which are better known under the name of Morri- 
soniana. Their founder, tho Kev. James Morrison, of 
Sumamook, was ejected from tho United Secession 
Cbor^ for holding views contrary to the standards of 
that body. He held that the death of Christ bore no 
spei^ relation to the elect, but waa for tho sine of the 
WTOW world: that all men were able of tbemselves to 
briieyo the Gospel; thnt original siu cannot render 
men liable to condemnation ; that no person onght to 
^ directed to pray for grace to help fajra to behove. 
Jfr. Momson was soon after joined by several other 
sniusters of the United Secession Church, and also 
by aeveral of the Independents ; aud they formed 
* tlwsmves into a bodv. They comprise now upwards 
of forty chorohes. and have a theological hall in Olae- 
the training of their students. Their opiaioiis 
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are generally those of Mr. Morritoa, but their govern* 
ment is independent, and considerable ditrectuces of 
opinion exist among them. 

BtanokIiXst, e-vin'-jedid (Gr. e», well, and awUo, 
I announce), ie properly one who brings good timngs. 
Henoe the writers of the four go8)>«lB nro called evan- 
gelists, because thev proclaim tho glad tidings of 
salvation through Christ. Evangelist was also the 
name given to a particular class of Christian teachers 
chosen by the apostles to preach tho Oospd, and 
ranking after the apostles and proplieta, but before the 
piiators and teachers. They had no particular florics 
assigned to them, but trnTolled from place to place 
under the direction of tho nposiles. This order is 
supposed to hare been merely temporary, like that of 
apostles and prophets ; and the lenn is now only 
iippliod to tliDSo w'riters in tho New 1'eatament who 
haie given us the history of our Lord. 

Kvapoiiatiosi, e-nip-o-rni'-shuji (Let. cro/ioro/fo, an 
evaporation), the conversion of liquid or solid bodies 
into elastic vapours or gases, by means of heat. Eva- 
poration goes on slowly or rapidly iiecording to cir- 
euinsiances. Water evaporates grudiially at ordinary 
temperatures nil over the siirfiiee of tho globe. It. 
rises in the air fti' vapour, and when condensed by 
change of tempei ire, forms rain or dew, and de- 
scemTs again to i earth. 'When, however, evapo- 
ration takes vlace r ipidly, as in the case of ebullition, 
it is generally caiiod vaporisafion. The quantity of 
vapour which rises from the surface of u liquid in tho 
open air not only depend*! upon (he quantity of sur- 
face cxpnsi*d but also on the state of the atmosphero 
at the time. In warm and wenlher, both in win- 
ter niul Slimmer, oviiporatinii h greatest. It was found 
by Dr. l>nlton that water raised to ‘US'* evaporated at 
(he rate of 4‘il-t grains per minute. Mercury does 
not evaporoti* till it is raised to (>0®or SO®. Below that 
(emperalure the gravity of the conalitueiil atoms is 
greater than their elastic force. In all liquids whose 
boiling-points tire liigli, the elastic force of tho vapour 
is very small. The elastic forces of the vapours of 
most solid bodies arc so low that they cannot bo 
eviipuratcd by the highest natural temperatures. The 
evaporation of a liquid is a cooling process to the 
liquid itself. This fact is made uaefiil in India in 
order to produeo ice. Water is exposed in shallow, 
unglazed, eiirthoii vessels, resting upon imperfectly 
condiieliiig substanCRS, such as sugarcanea, Ac. Du- 
ring the dry clear nights evaporation goes on, aud a 
thin film of ice is formed. The cold produced by the 
forniation of vspuiir may easily be observea by 
placing a cloth dipped in ether nr nlcubol on the bulb 
of a thermometer. The mercurv will continue to de- 
scend MS long as the evaporation lasts. If mercury is 
placed in the receiver of an air-pump, together with 
sulphurot of carbon, when the air is withdrawn, the 
cold produced ‘by the evaporation of tho sulphurot 
of carbon la siiflicient to freezo the mercury. (See 
MstBUROCOOT, IIVbXOMVTBB, BaIN.) 

Kvk, ccp (Ang.-Sax.), IS a term frequently applied 
to the inglit betore certain holidays or festivals; as 
Christmas eve, tho evening before Christmas day. In 
the primitive church, it was customary for Clmstiaus 
to pass a great portion of tho night which preceded a 
holiday in religions exercises ; and these, from their 
being per/brmea in the night-time, were called vigils 
or watchings. These night meetings came to be SO 
ninch abused that they were at length abolished. 

Bvknino Scuools. Scuoou.) 

Bven-kerl, e'-vH-keel, implies ^an even position of 
a ship on the water ; thus, a ship la said to swim upon 
an er.en~keel when she draws the same draught of water 
forward as abaft. 

Eviction, r-rik’-fhnn (from Lat. eviuco, 1 oveip- 
corac), signiAes a rt^coverj'- of lands by means of a 
form of law. It is, however, one of the most severe 
processes, and it is only resorted to in extreme cases. 
To render an illustration, it may be stated that it has 
been, at various times, called into action in IrelBodj 
where tenants were eoietedt L e. driven off the lands 
they rented, in oonsequem either of inability or un- 
willingness to My their rinft, or, as in late instances* 
on aoTOunt orthe prevMence of Eibbandtsm or land- 
lord-murder. With record to its leg 
Is reoord^j ths^ if Itiia u c ‘ 


ard to its legal properties. It 
iB etietsd bAoro the tSmeef 






innvsRaA& 


wyrvivht, tbe asid }mi 4 ba&ng on Ime, vo nnt it 
Qitfomd or is Ui^e bj tbo wse. WIm*« lands tra 
taken **oa extent,” and are erietcd or reooveredbjr 
better title, the plaintiff shall have a new exeoatiou. 
If a widow » evicted of her dower or thirds, she shall 
endowed with the other lands of the heir. Lastly, 
if in ewbanae of lauds, eiUior party is evicted of the 
lands ^ven m exchauge, he may enter again into pos- 
session of his own lands which he thus exohauged. 
{For further information, «ss Law Benorts ) 

ErinSNca, cv'-e-dr?)# (Aug.-Nor., iVoui Lat. eeiden- 
tia), in Law, denotes, in its widest sense, whatever, 
exd'usive of mere argument, legally tends to prove or 
disprove any mutter of fact, the truth of whion la snb- 
mittod to judicial juvcstigatiou. It is so eslleil iiecnuso 
it makes evident or clear, or ascertains iho (ruth of the 
fact or point at issue, either ou the one side or on the 
Other. Whoti such evidence is suQioiout to produce a 
couvbution of the truth of the fact to ho osiubleihed, 
it amounts to pyoqf. By competent evUencc iS meant 
that which the law requires us the ilt and tt])propriata 
proof in the particular case ; such as tho production 
of a writing where its contents are tho aiibjeei of 
inquiry. By ttiiiefactory evidence, or, ns it is some- 
times called, njjuneuf evidence, is denoted Hint amount 
of proof which ordinarily satisfies an unprejudiced 
mind beyond roasouablo doubt. CircuniKtanLiaL cm - 
denco is distinguished from positivo proof, and is 
tounded on the doctrine of presumptions ; for whou the 
luot itself cannot he demonstratively evinced, that 
which comes nearcsl to the proof oi' ilio fad is the 
nroof of such circiunstaiices as necessarily or usually 
attend siuth facts. Very strong prcsuijqitiou is, in 
many cases, equal to full proof. As a general rule, 
tho best evidence of a fact must be giveu that its 
nature admits of. This rule does not demand the 
greatest amount of evidence whicli can possibly lie 
giveu of any fact, but is topreveut fraud; the presump- 
tion being, when the best eiidciice is withheld, that 
the party has some sinister motive for nut producing 
it. Primaru eculetice is that kind of proof which in 
the eye of the law adorda tho greatest certain(y of the 
fact m question. All evidence falling short of this 
in its degree is termed cecondary. This distiuution 
refers only to the quality, not to the strength of tho 
proof; for evidence winch carries on its face an indi- 
cation that better remaios behind, is notpriiuury but se- 
condary. As a rule, secondary evidence is iimcfmi.sbiblo 
until it bo shown that tho jiroduction of primary evi- 
dence is out of the party's power ; as where an iiihtru- 
ment is destroyed or lost, its contents may bo proved 
by secondary evidence. The Urst degree of evidence, 
and, tliough liable to error aud miHcoiiecptton, the 
most satiafttclory to the mind, is that uQ'onlcd by the 
senses; as where a judge or jury can have tho matter 
in dispute brought before their eyes, hu that they may 
judge for themselves. This mode of evidence, however. 
Is seldom attamablc in judicial trials, and the law is 
ssAisfled with requiring thciicitbestcvidence, —namely, 
the testimony of those who can spimk from their own 

5 ‘rsonal knowledge, which is termed ke.ir«ay rvulence, 
utit ie requisite that, whatever fuels the witness may 
speak to, ho shonid be contlued to those lying within 
his own knowledge, whether they bo things said or 
done, and should not testify from information given 
by ouers, however worthy of credit tliey may be. The 
dying deelarntion of A person who cxin'cts to die, re- 
specting the circumstances under which ho received a 
mortal injury, is admitted as evidence in criminal pro- 
aecntions in regard to (be death, though the accused 
WAS not present when they wore made, and had no 
oppoiHunity for cross-examination ; it being considered 
that a person in constant expectation of immediate 
death is removed from all tomptatioa to fslseliooda; 
but it is necessary to show that bo was aware of his 
condition at tho time of making Ids declaration. A 
person is said to be admitted os qtteen*9 ovidouce when, 
Ming one of tho accused, be confesses bis crime, and 
is admitted os evidence against his eecomplices. It is 
ah the discretion of tho court whether they admit ono 
08 queen's evidence ; but ^ be is admitted, and hie 
pttfoers are convicted, he m antitied to his pMdon,— 
stf: Taylor's TreatiH m tie Lam qf Svidenots 
Storkie’s Xoip ^ JEpsdexcer . ^ ’ 

Eryc^ e'-ej (Sex- be Mid to be tho 


ofttithetis or nofpdlon of «wl. ** lo the i 
is wont of oonfenni^ to too otoodordof jp 
that may be ; in the concrete, evil is i , 

Qoroes abort of what is perfeoily good.” A tnny 
ileud view of things ae they exist in this (Torid 
cient to convince one of the existence of evtijLe«*vlm 
all things oome short of oAr ideal of goodnaes andiKn^ 
feetion. Evil is iisoally divided intojMgstdwl and'siu4£ 
—the former including whatever is opposed 
tho sense of hnppiimss ; the latter, whtmver is OppOMpt 
to good in the sense of virtue. The question oonoetis^' 
iug the origin q/' evil has exercised the ingOhnlfp of 
spcculativo'inen from the earliest times, 0^ vanolfl 
theories havo beiMt proposed. The oldest and mdSt 
widely spread of these is (ho dualMir, W'hiob iUppOSffl' 
two opposile ngeiiiMcs or co*«ternal r”** 


priiieipies, tho one the SHBlhor of all the goodi tiw 
other of all the evil in the universe. This dott^rfh^ 
prevails in the heal hen systoiuo of the East, otkd 
also held by tbo MaiiieincanB and others. A fitvOUrflle 
hypothesis among tho aneiout philosophers was tiiK| 
pre-existence ; according to wliicli, the evils odlhih idk , 
siiflcr at present are punishments and expiatioiMi/|R 
mural delinciuoncieB committed in a former stogf-jira 
our being. Tho doctrine of opiimitm supposes thnHH; 
events aro nrdereil for the best, and that the 
which we KuifiT are parts of a great system oonduetU^ 
by almighty powex under the direction of indn*" 

wi.sdoiD and gooilncss. Tins oumprlscs two very i 

ferent elnoses of pliilosophors,— thosu who admit and 
those who deuy the freedom of human actions and the 
aocountutdencss of man as u moral agent. Kone tff 
those iiiudoBof solving the difllctiUy appears oatiSfil^ 
tory, and the Bible tlirows little light upon thesubJeUt. 

** The Bible, however, fully auitiorises the only dOD* 
elusions to which reason can safely come on tide dhik 
subject; via.— 1. That (.Jod is not the author of evttfai 
any sense; 2. Hint, though able to prevent it, he hit 
pcnnitLcd il to exist; 3. that the ovd permittra in the 
uuiverso is not only less than tho good dii'eotiy willed 
by God, but is characterised an something mtiusive 
aiid transitory, while the good is Oindameutsl and pw* 
manent ; i. that God, in permitting evil^ hoe notlMIt 
it uncontrolled, imt oven bolds it in his power and 
makes it subHcrvieui to his purposes ; 5. that he will 
uhmiutcly overrule the evil which he has permitted, iO. 
as to evolve u larger amount of good for bis 
than if ovil had nut been permitted ; und, ill flue, tiiili' 
all that lb perpleving to us in the existence of evil aVisdi’ 
out of the limitation of our undorstandtng that 
phenomenon of evil, winch lo us is so full of diflEloi^^' 
may by tiighor intelligences— must by the higheit-y^ 
seen to lie m perfect accordance with the nomestxiirdlt^^ 
aud the purest rccritude,"— (A/sjnmrfef.)— Hof. jT 
clopttdia lirilannirn * art, “Evil," by Dr, W. L. 
under; Stewart's Philonaphy of the AcHna cutd 
Pouergf King, On the Origin of £vili Mimor,Wt|j9' 
Ohrutian Doctrine of Sin. 

Kvit. Ky8 , a malignant influenoe tupentlUmW) 
ascribed to certain persons, in virtue of which thOy'.IM 
sup[)oscd to injure tboso on whom they cost on 
or hostile look. ^ 

Ever., Ki.va's, a name formerly applied in£iigj|iiidt4'’ 
scrofula, from the beliei that it was ctirab|e % ^ 
touch of the king. This belief was long and very 
rally belli , and we are told that i>r. Johuson WM ^ 
for this disease. 

Ewk, the female of the eheep. {See Soxitv,) ' 

ExAMiWAixoir, egn-Am-in-m'-ehun (Lat. ssmmilidflkL ' 
is the usual mode of asoertaiaing the QAttireaiid ex^| 
of one's attaiuments. ExaminatioM ore of three kitodli,'/ 
— edueational, competitive, testing. The fliftotl^efa 
is employed in teaching, the second it retorted bar m ^ 
ascertaining the relative merits of aeveriti indlvldiiiditi ' 
and the lost determineswhocome opto affxed italiditi;w|^' 
In teaching, exanunation, when properly ooitdacied^!^ 
one of the moat valued rneana of traming the fgoiiSalda ‘ 
of the scholar ; tending not only to fix bb kn^efatijt y ^ 
in bis mind, but to give him a proper cominand-<K 
and a fioihty in using it, that ho would not ofihqnjte^ 
atUin. It is neoessiirj that these objectf he IpIpIriW 
tiuctly iu view by the teaofaer, otherwii|p he.inay'ho 
the means of omieating rather tbam tile 


Bobolor’s hBowtedge, and may ^ve ehi^ 
than elearBcss (o me Ideasi Competitivil 
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«re iuoh as are made of a niunber of indiTidnals for 
tlie purpose of determiniag tiie&r relative attainments, 
anfl lire more especially vrith the view of bestowing 
prises. Oompetitive esaminations are very liable to 
abase, and ought to be used with caution, as theicten- 
deucy is to atimnlate emulation, rather than foster a 
love of learning for its own sake; to exercise the 
memory, rather than to train the other faenltios ; and 
to make all the reading and thought of the candi« 
states turn upon the examinations. It also gives rise 
to a system of ** cramming,” by which many things 
are committed to the memory that should never have 
been thrust upon it, and which are not iutrnded to be 
retained. All this is very injurious to the natural 
powers of the mind. In test or pass examinations, 
the object is not to ascertain the rolidivo qnaliilcuiiuns 
of a unmber of candidates, or their highest attain- 
ments, bat who of them come op to a certain standard. 
They are used to determine the ability of a candidate 
to enter a university or to join a particular class, to be 
admitted to praotise a certain profcsaion, or to iiU a 
particular ofnce. Test examinations, if properly con- 
ducted, if tho subjects of examination arojudicioualy 
selected, and if the standard is properly adjusted, are 
of groat value and import auoe. Exanunatums may bo 
conducted either orally or by writing, and each han its 
particular advantages ; so that the heat is u judicious 
combination of the two. In an oral cxaniiuatiou, the 
examinor can most easily and clearly discover the 
depth of tho soliolar'a attuinmonta, and nscertain liis 
swadiness, and the command that lie has over what ho 
knows. Too much atross, however, ought not to bo laid 
upon this kind of examination ; for there are some per- 
sons whom it renders nervous and incupacitates Iruiu 
using tbeir knowledge. Tliore is also ii citiss of persems 
known oa the ** slow but sure,” who uro not culeulatcd to 
shine in this way. By written exainiuation, tho defects 
ofthe oral may be competisated. Sulyects that require 
deliberation, and which uro intcuded to tost tho rea- 
soning powers and judgment, are best treated in this 
way. The subject of exarainatioiis has reeoutly coino 
to acquire greater importance, from their being now 
used in determining the qualifications of oandidates 
for the civil service (which nee). Sfuch has been said 
both for and against this measure ; and tliero can be 
no doubt it has its good and its bad features. It is, 
however, a decided improvement upon tho previous 
system; and many of its objectionable features arc 
such os will necessarily disappear in time, and as the 
subject comes to be better understood. One danger 
is tho laying too much stress upon the oxarai nations; 
for, liowever useful they may be in ascertnining sjieciai 
^nirements, they, in general, afTord little means of 
judging of the more important qualities of industry, 
punctuality, steadincos, attention. Every-day expe- 
rience shows that men have risen to the highest rank 
in their several walks of life who were never remark- 
able for their acquirements at school. In general, the 
standard of examination is placed too high, and em- 
bnms too great a variety of subjects,— Bubiects, too, 
which have little or no bearing upon the oQice which 
the oand date is intended to HU. Government, in this 
respect, might well look to the proceedings of private 
indi viduals. A merchant scarody requires of his clerk 
to be well read in the ancient classics, or ** up” in the 
higher mathematics ; or of his meseongcr to be well 
versed in history and geography. Tho present STatcni, 
however, is immeasurably in a'dvonco of the old ; and 
ye may reasonably hope that many of its present 
defects will be remedied in the course of time. 

Excsllknot, (Lat. exeellentia, cxcel- 

waee), a title tirst borne by the Lombard kings, and 
afterwar^ assumed by several emperors of tho West. 


'* eminence ” on the oardionls. Since that period tho 
tiUe of e^llency him become a title of office or 
Iirir ® hereditary nor transferable from one 
mmher of a f^% to another, but always belonging 
4 ? borne by ministers 

■ervioo, by the lughest court and military 
Jtoitaes and, by Mbussadors and plenipotentiaries. 

colonies also recede the title 


JbPBilieqwg 

XzcxAm, (Ft. IStfneperiy* 

the giying of tme thing . or oonnaodity for another, and 
in commeroial language is employed to denote the 
means by whiob the debts of persons residing at » 
distance from tbeir oveditors are discharged without 
the transmission of money or goods. This is eflhoted 
by means of what are known os bills of ezcfitaiige. A 
bill of exchange is simply an order addressed to some 
person at a distance, directing him to pay a certain 
spccilled sum to the person in whose favour the bill is 
drawn, or his order. A meroliaut in London, who may 
be duo a sum of money for goods to a merohant in 
Hamburg (instead of remitting money or goods to Gie 
amount of tho debt), goes into the market and buys 
from another merchant wlio has a debtor in Hamburg 
a bill of exchange for the amount, which he transmita 
to Ilia creditor iu Hamburg, who in this way gets pay- 
ment of hia debt from a person iu his own town, the 
debtor of tho second merchant. In this way, the d^^tor 
in the one place is substituted for tho debtor in the 
other, to tho great convenience of all parties. Dills of 
exchange are of two hinds , — inland aaa foreign ; inland, 
when both parties are in England ; and loroign, when 
one of them is abroad, or in Scotland or Ireland. (See 
Bill ov ExcbaN' Exchanges between diflbTeot 
parts of the Unit Gngdom are now almost entirely 
in the hands of b' n^ers. In cities or countries having 
a conaidcrable fiii ount of intcrcourao together, the 
debts mutually duo by the one to tho other approach 
for tho most part near to an equalily. Between coun- 
Irioti making uso of ditioront currencies thei'o is what 
is kn/>nn ns a pur ff rj-c-hangOt which is the equivalency 
of a certain amouui of llio currency of o.m* country in 
tho currency of the other, tho currcuciei. of both being 
Rupposeil to bo of the preciso weight and purity lixea 
bv (heir respect ivo mints. Among tho causes that 
atlect the pur of exehunge, in addition to a rise or fall 
in the ]irieo of tho precious metals, arc, (1) changes 
itinde by autUorily in tho quantity of ptiro metal eon- 
(ninod in the com by w ay uf iucretise or dimiuutiou; 
(2) depreeial ion from tho uso of psper-uionoy ; (3) 
clipping i ( 1) tear nnd wear. When tw o countries trade 
togeihrr, and euoli buys of the other exactly to ifao 
amount that it sells, their claims will balauce each 
other, and the cxchango will be at pur. This, however, 
is rarely the case ; for there is almost always a balance 
owing on tho one side or tho other, and this balance 
nli'ects tho rate of exchange. Thus, if Loudon sends 
more goods to Hamburg than she receives from it, 
there will be a greater demand fur bills upon London 
in Hamburg than of bills upon Hamburg in Loi^on, 
and their vnltic u ill proportionally advaucc above 
whilo in London, in liko manner, they w'lU full b^ow it. 
It IS evident, however, that these iluotuatious iu the 
real exehango arc subject to certaiu limits, b^ond 
which they cannot advance. Tims the price of bias of 
exchange bu anyplace can never exceed the expense 
of Rending bullion to that place, otherwise the mex^ant 
will find it to Ills advantage to transmit bullion in place 
of bills. The tendency of any advance in tho rate of 
exchange is to stimulate exportation and to put a check 
upou importation. — Tdcf. Encyclapaidifi Sritannioa, art. 
“Exchange,” by ,T. H. McOuUoeii; MoOullooh’s Com- 
merciul Dictionary, 

Exchxquvk, eke- UlicJc' -Jeer (Fr, idhiquietf Lat. 
acaceariim)^ is the name of an ancient court of record, 
wherein all causes touching the rcveuuo and rights of 
the crown are heard and determined, and where the 
revenues of the crown arc received. According to 
I Oanidou, the conrt took its name from the chequed 
cloth, resembling a chess-board, which covered the 
table there, and on which, when certain of the king's 
accounts were made up. the sums were marked and 
scored with counters. This court was established by 
William the Conqueror as part of the Aula Hegia, and 
reduced to its present order by Edward 1. it was 
principally intended at first to order the revenues of 
the crown and to recover the king's debts and duties ; 
but it subsequently acquired the additional ofaaraoter 
of an ordinary court fiCiustice between subject and 
subject. It consists oftMpjlivmioxiS,— ‘the receipt of the 
exchequer, which uiailH |w the mal revenue, and the 
ooqrt, or judicial part of it. \See Oovjit 3Sx- 
CHxqvxB.) Aa a eonrt of revenue it oseertaitis and 
I enforces, by proceedings appropriate to the case, the 










naaft ^ Hie ^ovrt if tSiid ta •at?m««r latt. ^flie 
piwtti^fend prooedora oA tlili tdda w the aMtrt wm 
«BB^ ed by 22 & 28,Viot. ’c. 21. The j|ttd||M ef.^ 
ecmnjtif Bteheqner ere the chencellor of the ezelMN^r 

fUid oBe ohief and foor other b'erona. The first of tmae, 

howfrrer, now exercises no jadioial functions, and only 

tak^ his teat formally on certain occasions. The duties 

of the chancellor of the exchoqner are confined to 

loatten rdating to tbo finance or the country and the 

receipt and payment of rerenne. He is, in fact, the 

principal finance minister of the crown, and exercises 

the ohi^ and most responsible control orer the expen- 

^tare of the difiV>rcnt oranches of the public service, 

the details of which are annually submitted fur his re- 
vision. He prepares the annual statement of the esti* 
mated expenses of the country, and the ways and menus 
by which they are to be defrayed, inclndini; tho im- 
position or remission of taxes. {Ser BcnoicT.) This 
office has sometiiucs been held conjointly with that of 
first lord of the Treasury. 

KxcKfiQuna Bit.ls aro bills nf credit issued under 
authority of parliament, and forming tho principal 
part of the unfunded debt of this country. They aro 
for sums varying from £bKJ to £1,0(K). and bear in- 
terest generally from l^rf. to2-Jd. per day per cent., 
according to the usual rate of interest a I the time. 
They were first issued iu tho reign of William TIL, 
1096, and have been continued annually ever since. 
Tbo amount of exchequer bills outsiandingatul unpro- 
vided for in 1861 was £20,435,197. The bills pass from 
hand to hand as money without any formal trunafer, 
and the option is given periodically to holders of being 
paid their amount ut par. Act 2ii Viet. e. 5 (1861), 
deolarca that fourteen days prior to the expiry of each 
twelvemonths from thoidato of issue, and during their 
legal currency, notico is to be given in tho Londm 
Oazetiet that payment will be made, and if not then 
claimed, such bills aro to have legal currency for 
anotber twelve monihs, and go on from year to year; 
but the holder eiuinot claim payment at any interval 
between the times fixed by such yearly nolicea; ex- 
cept that such bills during any part of the last six 
months of each year maybe used in jmymentof any 
duties or taxes due to tho crown. It is enacted that 
the bills aro to bo prepared in a form fixed tiy tho 
Treasury, and to be signed by the comptroUer-genpral 
or assistant comptrfiller, tho rate of intcresr being 
fixed by the commissioners of the Treasury, and to be 
pliable half-yearly by the Bank of England, but not 
toijtxoeed £6. 10a. per cent, per annum. The Treasury 
ani^gnipowered to issue new bills to replace old ones 
to imy amount not exceeding £l!l,2M0,0op. 

BxcHXQUEB, Cot'KT OP. {See Court op Ex- 
CBXQUXB.) 

Bxcisa, eJrg-gize' (Hu. occys, Gcr. acewe), i*» de- 
Xived from tho Latin excim tse, par*), und properly 
vignifles that part of tbo profits of the manufacturer 
or producer which is cut off for tho Biip]ioi’t of the 
government, before the commodity is sold. It is 
ffenerally applied to thoso taxes or duties which are 
levied upon certain articles produced and consumed at 
home,— exciseable articles when exported to other 
countries being ueoally entitled to a eerluin drawback. 
There are, however, certain duties included in the 
exofse branch of the revenue to which the above defi- 
nition does not strictly apply ; as licenses for carrying 
on certain traries. This mode of taxation had been 
established in Holland at an early ppriod, but was first 
introdnoed into this country by the Parliament in 1643, 
in order to cany on the war against tho Crown. The 
royafists soon after also had recourse to this mode of 
nnsmg money, both sides declaring that the excise; 
eboidd be continued no longer than to the end of the 
war. It was first imposed upon tho makers and vendors 
of beor, ale, cider, and peny ; but the Parliament soon 
after lud it on flesh, wine, tobacco, sugar, and a 
number of other commodities, in pursuanco of a plan 
proposed by who ia considered to have been the 
&tber of the exdse; and idl^in a letter to Sir John 
HoiQiaur, eays that they huMweded in tlie exoiae to 
many pmonlars, aod intenW to go on farther ; but 
that it would be neceasaxy to use the people to it by 
IHtle and little, frltontords» toien the nation hid 

m 


most ea^ and 

lialdiipon tbe |risople;** uxid, atoov(lA|^jr, tt't 
tmned during the CoainiowweaiMli, Hmsmthefi 
tioB', the exoiso duties were by 12 thur. 21: — 
granted as part of the revafiues of the crwril» in, 1 

of tho military tenures and f “ 

and purveyance. By 30 Geo. U* 0. tma 1 . 

the royal revenue was taken from the crown c. 

aunual sum of upwards of £7,000 matsd in 111 \ 

During tho reigns of William III. and «ao6l 

monarohs, excise duties were laid upon a 

commodities in order to meet the enormoas 

ttire r>ccaaioned by our wars on the 

**Thiis," says Blackstone in 1765. 
other spirits are now excised at the dllliUsirB j'l 
silks and linens at the Sprinter’s : starOB 
powders at the maker's ; gold and silver wms 
wirc-drawor's ; plate in the hands of the vendor^k 

pays3'carly for a licouHe to sell it j lands lifd fib 

sold by auction, for which a pound-rate is payiplHS,1^ 
the auctioneer, who also is charged with an alufrsy 
duty for his license; and coaches and Other wbef%. 
carriages, for which the ocenpier is excised, tboughim' 
with the same dircnniataiices of arbitrary striotness M 
in most of the other instances. To these we may add 
cofieo and tea, chocolate and ooCoa-pasti^ forwlllUftl 
the duty is paid by the retailer; allartiflda]; Wfniiu' 
commonly culled sweets ; paper and pasteboard, fim 
when made,* and again if BtaiuSd or pilutid,; 
molt, as before mentioned ; vinegara ; and ’top- 
manufacture of glass, for all of which the 'dtdyr'r 
is paid by the manufacturer ; hops, for which ihepi^, 
sou that gathers them is answerable ; caudles Ittd’ 
soap, which are paid for at the maker's; nudt Uffiuoa 
brewed for sale, which are excised at the btMrii^l- 
cider and {wry at the vendor’s, and leather and titow 
at the tniuicr's.” It is unnecessary to enter at lekfito 
upon the numerous alterations that have from tima to 
timo been made in this branch of the revenue. !nie 
malt- duty was first imposed in 1606. In 1797 tius 
number of exeiseablo artielcs was twentj^seves t to 
they were reduced to fifteen ; and iu 1837 to utos^ . 
either by the duty being totally repealed or by bglb^ 
transferred to tho management of some otbrirdoput* 
inent, by which it might bo collected with |Teiator 
economy and convenience. In 3823 tba separm Mid 
independent boards of excise tor England, BoottoiriL 
and Ireland, were conjoined ; and m 1840 thl 
was united with tlio stamps and taxes tudir Oai 
board, cousipting of a chairman, depnty*olHdniHM, 
and four other commissioners, entitled the CoMmto* 
sioners of Inland Revenue. These have toll power 
to make all neccsss.f rules and regulations, to euforu# 
payments, and to appoint collectors and other* siiboiP> 
dinatc officers, subject always to tiie control and ito 
structiuna of tho lords of tho Treasury. To toeilitoto 
the collection of this branch of the revenue the HTnilkd, 
Kingdom is divided into collection* t of which tberd'lto'. 
fifty-llTe in England and Wales, thirteen in fk 
and fifteen iu Ireland. Each collection isj 
into several diafriefo, and each distriot is i 
into rides nnd /ootwalk*. A ride oomprisei a 4 
derable tract of country, in wbioh ihe tridehi allb 
tbinly scattered, and tbe surveying officer is requirtil 
to keep a horse. In towns, where the tfraders Mri9$Mifc 
to survey are within a small oirouit, tbe diitrict undor 
one officer is termed a fooiwaUe or disirion. . T b sic 
survey officers are obliged to keep amtoutoMleMtot tif 
each survey and of every portietutoodiiiMrtsdwira;^ 
the exact time it commenced, how loofi It MtotilweA* 
fro. Each district is under tbe ebuige w a tispervldto', 
who has thus the suporintendenoe of eectein nun- ' 
her of ride and footwalk offioeza, wfiMb prooee"’ 
be constantly checks 1^ survhytnfiiftoriihem.ati] 
tain timea, examining their aooM^its, and frer'^ 
diary, in wbioh he inaerts tirt piracnton of I 
surveys, and the errors wHeh lie mar bfrve 
in tboae of tbe ofBoera. The ehldf Ooker of t 
lection is termed a e^otor. He eiamtoif thafl 
kept tor tfaeaqperviaere, Mideollffoto tb* dtoltopiJiNb 
in ms district. The oaOtootor ffava 
ceedinga of tbe iupervison, whOa tibid 'ai « 

oheolc upon toe anfw^gfriSeini* fi^ lr^nsttok 
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of tbe syatem which Mr, Pitt in 1797 pointed at m n 
model for other pnblio department^ on account of iti 
elDciency and eood mena^Bient. There are also oer- 
fHin olnssee of officers b^w the ordiuarj surveyini; 
ofltcerB,— aasistantsj snporniimeraries, and expectants. 
Tho traders eubjeot to surrey may be dividend into 
four oloBBOB those Tisitod for the purpose of 
charging growing dutiosras maltsters ; (2) those whose 
license is high or low, according to the extent of 
iiioir consumption, as brewers and tobacco manufue* 
turors ; (3) those subject to a license for dealing in 
Hrticlos upon which excise duty has, or ought to have 
)>oen paid, as Jniikoepors j and (4) those subject to 
a iiconso for dealing in articles on whicli cusioms 
duty has, or ought to hare been, paid ; as dealers in 
tea or tobacco. Tho excise was introduced into this 
oountry at a timo when the attention of tho slulo wus 
directed to tho readiest means of ruiaiug money, with, 
out much regard to its elfecta upon industry, or the ge- 
neral welfaro of the people ; and hence a strong pre- 
judice long existed against it, which has not yot quite 
died out. Dr. Johnson deilncd it to bo a Iiateliil 
tax levied upou commodities, and adjudged not i>y the 
common judges of property, but by wrotulics hired 
by those to whom tlie tax is paid ; '* nnd Tlluuhutoiio 
says that •' from its first inlroduetion to the present 
timo its very name hns been oditms to the people of 
iBoglftnd.” Among the objections to tho present excise 
B^tem, is its interference in manv eases with the free- 
dom of tho muaufacturcr in his oporiitions. Tho 
offieors inspect and control his iireim^cs atul maehi- 
nei^, taho cognisatice of every uiirt of the process, 
ana often prescribe tho mode of conducting iind tho 
timo of commencing and oompleling each ojieratiou. 
It is said that upon tho sumo preiiuses, with the 
sama capital, and ‘ tho sumo amount of labour, 
doublo tha quantity of cloths hav# been printed 
that oonld have been dune previous to the repeal 
of tho dntjr and the consequont removal of ex- 
oiso restricuons ; and tho duty on glass wiia inow- 
^1y repealed in order to fucihlato improvements in 
its miinufacturo. A Loudon di'jtillor stated to tho 
Oommissioncra of Excise Inquiry, some years ago, that, 
assuming that the duties on spirit a d istilled by him 
should bo fully secured to tho revenue, “it would be 
well worth his while to psy £3,000 a year for <he 
privilege of oxoinption from oxoiso iiiterfercnce,” 
Dr. Ure, in the article “ Ilrewing,” in his Dictioiiury, 
says,— “ As usual, the excise rogulai ions i n ( erferc much 
with tho progress of this, as of every other ninnufac- 
turo under fiscal iniporintendenco. Careful to prevent 
iVatid, they oripple industry, uud seek, ns it were, to 
seenre thehone.«»ty of tho labourer hv cutting olf his 
hand; ignorant or careless, meanwhile, of the perma- 
nent tiiiachiof which they inflict.” Another ohjeetioii 
to the present system is tho induceiueut that the high 
duties, in certain eases, hold out to fraud. The higher 
tho duties, the greater will always be tho touiptatioii 
to defraud tlie revenue ; and nil attempts to keep down 
smuggling, and at the same time maintain liigli duties. 


auuiv iiiiitj muiuiiuin ingii uuues, 
Imvo signally failed. High duties, says Adam Smith, 
“ tempt pOTSouB to violate the laws of their country, 
who^re Ikequently inoapablo of violating those of 
natural justice, tiba who would have been in every 
respect excellent citizens, bad not the laws of tbeir 
country made that a crime which nature never meant 


have been reoently xnneb impeovodfM ttill ehsraoter* 
ized by great obscqrtty nod oonptoxity, so as to be 
frequently aqinteUigible, and even opiitradictoiy. It 
is one of the principles regarding taxation laid down 
by Adam Smith, that "the time of paywetd;, tlie man- 
ner of payment, tho quantity to be paid, ought all to 
be clear and plain to the contributor, and to every o^iec 
person.” But so far from this being the case, therp were, 
m 1830, no fewer than 620 acta of parliament neUting 
to tho exciHC ; and at uo distant period there were somu 
forty or fifty acts in existence reterriug to the glass 
duties alone. Wo believe that were the dutieareduoed 
to a reasonable amount, and asscssod so as to interfere 
as little ns X'ossible with tho operations of the manu- 
facturer, the laws made concise and intelligible, and 
the leg.U proceedings xdaced ou a proper footing, whait- 
over prejudices may exist iigaiusb tho excuse would 
speedily disanpeur; for it enjoys certain advantages 
over every other mode of taxation. (/>'ee Taxaiiov.) 
The net amount of revenue yielded by the excise duties 
in 1850 was £1 i,31G,0Bl ; in 1855, £10,339,486 ; and in 
1800, £18.188,006. The following tulde gives the net 
amount of revenue received from each branoh of tho 
ovciso in eiinh of the three kingdoms for the year 
ending 31st March, IbOl : — 


Game Li- 7 
censes ... } 


Scotlntifl. 

Ireland. 

Totai.. 

£100,3 J 

£12,553 

£11,020 

£129,006 

llop^ 

682, 7ZS 



682,723 

Licenses 

1,2.32,180 


128,830 

1,402,687 

Malt 

5,G7rt.9:U 

20.-,, 511 

32.1, «71 

6,208,818 

Paper 

905,22!) 

281,220 

59,708 

1,800,263 

Ituce-horscB 
Spirits, ■) 

0,215 


6,245 


1,283,021 2,077,018 2,261,800 0,225,638 
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3:17,070 

118,117 

87,751 

357 


29^23 

9,130 


366,281 

127,883 

67,761 

367 


4 within reason- 

Bole hmits arc iiuirormly found to bo more productive 
than bicher datiesi which diminUh the demand for the 
commodity give encouragement to smuggling, 
w ere .hght duties impose^ upon a number of ar- 
ticles, instead of, as at present, heavy duties ou a few, 
many of the present rostriotioiw might be removed; 

a Rreator sum might thus be raised, 
with littio or no additional expense in collecting. Tho 
mdueemei^ to fraud would thus, in a great measure, 

to the hoTronr of the ximnuiBseturer. Experience also 
reduction of moeferate duties, 
"‘t^rfered with the operations 
manufwturer, does not in a proportional 
render those articles cheaper to thSconsumeW. 
Agaifl» the eXoiM laws, ‘Jo«gh in this respect 


hume- 
made ...J 

Ruihvavs 

btage tar-)^ 
nages . . ) 

Unckney 
ditto . 

Chicory . 

Total Exc. £13,390,601 3, .3 16,588 2,788,260 19,634,442 

ExciiiMATiox, eks-kld-mai'shun (Lat. exclamOf I ciy 
out), a term in Llrum. suscculible of diil’erent signiif- 
ciitions, but wliicii is URualiy accepted us an inter- 
jection, signifying sudden emotion, oxpressivo of 
w'oudcr, alarm, or joy. It is u-snully uttered by A 
vehnment and sudden extension or elevation of the 
voice. 

Excomaiuxioatiok, eZ;«-koi»-iiiu-N0-ka»'-ik«»^(Lair), 
is an ecclesiastical censure or ])cnalLy, by whioiriMr- 
Bons who have been guilty of any notorious crime or 
ufioneo aro cut oil’ from the* communion of tho Church, 
and deprived of all ecclesiastical priiilegcs. Bxooxn- 
municaliim is founded upon tho natural right of oU 
societies to exclude from their body such as contravene 
tho established laws. The Jews expelled from their 
synagogue such lias had committed any grievous 
crime ; and the same was the practice in the religiouB 
system of licathendom. Among tho early Christiana 
excommunication was instituted for the purpose of 
preserving the purity of tho Church and enforcing 
its iliseiphno, though it came afterwards, in the hands 
of ambitious eoclcsiastics, to be used as a means of 
advancing their own poncr, and was inflicted on the 
most frivolous occasions. Tho power of excommuni- 
cation was lodged in the hands of the clergy who dis- 
tioguisbed it into the greater and the less. The latter 
consisted in excluding persona from partioipatiOD in 
the Eucharist and the payers of the faithfol ; f he for- 
mer deprived them of ell tho rights of the Church, and 
eveu cut them oil' from the society and conversation of 
tho faithful, no one being allowed to receive an excom- 
municated person into his bouse, or to sit at the lame 
table with him. He who was guilty of any intefbouma 
with an excommunicated person, himself incurred 
same sentence. Exoommnuication was early 
duced into England as emeana of ecolesiaetioal .p^!- 
ishmont ; but many; obstinate ondjpnmne 

/itlmcn of mere ebifr^ 
law atippad in to ora . 


ishmont ; but many m 
enough to despise I 

ceusuresj and 80 Chei . 

the Church, an^ declared CM 9 n' ^^oniqukaiicatcd 






usmsmii, 


person iB disabled lioin dbhic aol fibitiliMdnirad 
to be done by a pndntv gt Aoaio;. Bcr tbds eonld 
not eerre upon jariee, oouid not be • wltnese in enr 
(.•(vnrt, and could not brin^: an action, real or pcnonal, 
to recover lands or money due to bun. And furl her, 
it* within forty days after the sentence the odheder did 
not subiAit and abide by tlie decision of the apirittial 
conrt^ the bishop might certify such contempt to the 
kifl^ in obanoery ; npoii which there issued out a writ 
to the eheriff of the county, callod, from the bishop's 
certifioate, a significavU, or, from its eflects, a wnt de 
tf.TC0MniM7iic«/o capiendo ; and the sheriff miclil there, 
upon take the ofieuder tind imprison him in the aountv 
{;nol till^ lie was reconciled to tho Chundi, and sneu 
reconciliation certified by the bishop ; upon nhich 
nnethcr writ, de exeommunxealo deliherando issued out 
of chancery to deliver and release him. lJut by 53 
fJeo. III. 0 . i*27, it is declared that*' no person who 
shall be pronoiinoed or declared excommunicate shall 
incur any civil penalty or incapacity in consequence of 
Huoh excouiniunicution, save such imprisoument, not 
exceeding six uonths, us the court pronouncing or 
declaring sueii person cxconimumcatu abnll direct." 
33y that statute, excommunication cun only be pro* 
nuuuccd as spiritual (‘ensure fur olFetices of cccIckius- 
tical cogniscancG, — lulultery, heresy, simony, and tho 
like ; but the practice has long hccume ubsolcte. 

ExBcnxroy, ekn-e-htt'-ahuyi (Lut. ex, out ; eernfvs, 
followed). III a general sense, is tho performance of 
uny act or duty. In Law, it is the last stage of a suit 
giving possession of anything recovered at law or in 
''^juity alVor the decision of the court, — the putting in 
force of the aeuteiico of tho court. This is performed 
by different writs of execution, according to the nature 
of the action, and of judgment. In ordinary actions, 
tho judgment is, in general, for the recovery of money 
only, either by way of debt or damages, lii such ease, 
the practice of the court allows the judginoiiUcrcditor 
to rosort to one of tlie four following writs of cxecii* 
tion;— (1) ‘Writ of rapiae ad BattM/uciendumt to im. 
prison the body of the debtor till satisfaction be made 
ibrthe debt, or damages aud costs; (2) writ ot fieri 
faeia$, by which the goods and cliattels of the party 
agnlnat whom the judgment is recovered may be 
seised upon and sold ; (3) writ of lemri factan, which 
commands the aherifl' to levy the debt on the lands 
and goods of tho par^ against whom it is issued ; (i) 
writ of elxgit, {See £ukoit.) Where tho Judgment 
is for the recovery of goods themselves which arc 
detained, there is a special writ of cxetmtion, called a 
di»i.ringiM, to compel tho defendant to deliver the 
goods by repeated distresses of hia chattels, or else 
a setru jweto* against any third person in whose hands 
tlioym^ happen to be, tb show cause why they should 
not be delivered ; and if the defendant still continues 
obstinate, then the sheriff shall summon an inquest, to 
ascertain tho value of the goods and the plaintiff^s 
damages, which shall be levied ou the persou or goods 
of tho defendant. Tho 7 & 8 Yict. c. 06, abolished 
arrest for debts under £20, unless contracted by 
fraud. 

Kxbcttton of Dxedb is tho signing, seaHiig, and 
delivery of them by the parties, as their own acts and 


. 

of the aoii that bo ooidd aftervrai^^ ^ 

expeotfd admiDistealor SMi do ad , 

ever Ivefore obtaining lothlra OT idttMiMlida. 
administrator, after reeeivlDgletttta^i^aBddistfcal^^ 
is in most respeeta in th* poslthm B* aa ex^tMW' ' 
and the cases relating to the ona apply, ih g^ovmUla 
those of the other. In Sojm lavf^ adnmnfstiAtdnr 
are termed exeoutors dativt, I.A appointed by tho 
court ; tho other olass being ezeoutoTB .neintiia/d, 4. f. 
appointed by will. The right to nomioi^QA ah aaimtiiB* ] 
traiors or executors daiivb is, generaUy ftpealting,/m 
tho order of relationship to tho Moeaaed. Itl KngltinC 
the widow or next of kin have thO' tp be 

appointed, and, failing them, creditoiB^ ih,8cotlaod« 
pi'rsons entitled to the estate by a gouerfd BOkUemeot 
have a right to be appointed before othert, hlidihehl 
the next of kin. An adminiatrator 1 b required fo eater 
into bond with sureties fhr tho faithfol execution dChhl 
trust. An executor may refuse to'sot; but, bh^g ojUMi 
acted, he cannot divest, himself of the oflftce .'at Iti 
responsibililies. If a person taka upon himsdf to 
as <‘xeoutor without any just Biitbority, CB bj inter* ' 
meddling with the goods of the deceased, he iB oell^ 
an excoutoT de eon tort, 4. e. to his own hurt, lutd ts 
liable to all tho trouble of his office, without ady of 
tho proilts nr advantages ; but merely dofiq; actB of 
neoc.ssity Or humanity, at locking up theLgooda,, OF 
hiirjingtho deceased, will not bo bo ODDBtrood. Au 
I executor is not entitjedMo any remnneratiou for his 
own personal trouble or loss of time, unless It ba 
expressed in tho will. The daties of iiu exeoutmr art 
to hurv the dccenscd^in a suitable manner, to prove 
the will, and make up tin inventory of the personal 
estate; to collect the goods and chattels of the de* 
ceased, and to pay his creditors iu the order of legal 
priuritf The |c|^aeies are then to be paid oa fay as 
the assets extend, obaerving the dlstinomu between a 
epcciflc and ii general legacy, tho rouidue, ifany^goiog 
to the next of kin. The ollicQ of an executor u iona or 
grout trust and responsibility, us he not only repre- 
sents tho deceased, but is also a trustee for bshoof of 
tho creditors, legatees, and next of kin, of] iha da- 
ceased. lie is liable for any loss oeourring to tbtSlMata 
through ncgjjgethcc; for paying sums not doe, unleM 
upon decrees ; for paying SJmple-ooatraot cradltOra 
before speciid creditor^ Or legatees before all 4ha 
dehta are (hsciiarged, if foaro ahould bo any dalloiahoj 
ill the estate. If he intromit with the funas or ttiOTa- 
ablcs, BO as 1 o lead to o suspicion of fraud, ^ 10 at to 
leave noinenns of nseertaining its extent, bd if Uabla ' 
for all tho d ‘bta of tho deceasoa"; otberwisa, an axaott- 
tor is liable for the debts of the dacaaaad dldfio ibo 
animiiit of tho inventory, 

Bxrdba, eJn-ed'-rii (Gr. pxedra), the name givaA|ft 
ancient ai (jhiteotur<*» to recesses genera^ ftniniisli^ 
with s(‘atB, which wore placed In the halls and p^rtigoa 
of public and private buildi^, ana th tlta jmm 
baths and (rrook pabiatre. ‘They appear to hm baen 
similar to iho modern alcove, though on a larger 

Exkobsib, ekn-e-jef^ie (Qr.,iVomex,ootof{ t" 

.w ,itWor,^ 


I Icuil), properly liignifies the expoaiti . 

tation of any writing, but ia almost exohaailriMty c 

. , . to the interpretation of the sacr^ BattotaraBt 

deeds, in' tho presence of witnesses, lilxccution isIceniB is frequently oonfonndod with' ' . 
ulso the last stage in criminal proceedings,— the de. ! This distinction between them is thtts 1 )f.# 

priving the criminal of his life. {See Cafxtai. Punish- } IJavidson " Tho meaning of allh*“ — ^ ' 


siungof fffiUpgoada.writ^iQiy. . 
r tlfh application ofgmrid.MiL 
^(ee. TheiMit>rinoi|dea;iattlMW 


the science which lays down the i ^ 

of interpretation, and exs^dMis u tbaljMq^^dn of 
these pnnciples to particulitt iaatonqaa. At thd aaarad 
books were written in fer«qpt UngtiagaB, bynuthora 


UENT.) ! spoken, is developed by t 

JUxBOVnvB, ek»-ek'-U‘iiVj in Pol., is 'a term applied i usually termed ^ 

to a power in stato, distinct from the legislative or j relation to Scripture, Ire stylod etusred Kem^neu^i 
judidal. The power that deliberates and enseta laws ; and their application to particular ^itBOoei 
is the legislative, that which judges or applies tho ‘ ceived the name of exeg^feu/* HarniMatt|ic%th9a, ii 
laWB to piirtieular cases is the lodicial, while the the science wliicb lays down the BnpiimlwxK w an 
executive is that which oarries tho laws into effect, or ' ' * ‘ “ 

miperintanda the enforcement of them. In England, 
the executive is, by the constitution, Bupposed to be 
vested ia the king and such inferior offioers aa be may 
appoint. 

JSxKCUToa, skf*eX;'*tf-for (Fr. exieuiettr), is a parson 
introstad br a taatator to carry put the direetious and 
rcqtiaalB in nis iHlL and to dlspoae of his property, as 

direat^ therein, after bis dceeggp. When no executor 

is named by will, or when fhbj||pBaed refose to aot» distinguiabad thamselveB aa am 
Shea the Frohato Court nonkiom l^n persoiiB to Drigen,l%ryBOBl!(nn,I)iodoRiB of i 

act be odminiiCraton* to. the dqeeAfM, Before pro- but dymng tW 

batooftoe wflh loqrOnMitaal^donioet aacredhngaagee: ' 
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of a different age. Mid liy% in a ,aonntcy,diiw^ 


from ours, i 


theitf thoroughly, requivee aoi'^iW oa intiiku^. 
qnaintance of th^ laagiMf.hat idso a laffigB n 

of historical, — 

In the early 


r ages ortba Qbnre]^ 




ratg mmmAiit of 


XxerciBe 


Jffixoduan 


nlpaott eiitir«1|7 nogleoted. Tlie BeformHtion ravired 
tkis study in the Iftbpurs of Luther, McUnoibon, 
Oitlvin, ZWinglim, Besftj end others. Sinco that time, 
thfa subject bee been receiving more and more atten> 
tion at the hands of soholars, and never more than in 
the present daj, more espeoiallj in Oermanj. 

Ezkbcisb. {See OnciriSTics.) 

}i:^'BTn»CofcXiBfls, Oxford, eka^-B-fer, tras originallv 
founded m by Walter do Btapleilon, bishop of 
Bxeter, and some time lord high treuBurer of England, 
and was then called Stapiodoii Hall. The bishop re> 
moved hither hie seholara from Hart Hall, and made 
a foondatioa for a rector and twelve fellows. Thirteen 
feUowships were subsequently added by different 
donors; bat in ISdS, under powers grauteef by 17 & )S 
Viet. C 8J , these fellowships were reduced from twtMity- 
to fifteen, and the rostnetinns with which they 
were burdened removed, so that they are now open 
^tiiout soy preference with reject to birth. Ciuidl- 
^os must be members of the Church of England, or 
of eomeohuroh in communion with it, and must have 
nassed oU the examinations required by the univorsify 
for the degreo of B.A., or have been admitted ad 
eundsm gradum of the univnrHity, or have bcennie in 
auy way amember of convocation. From the revenues 
of eight suppressed fellowsliips, twenty-two selmlnr- 
eUps are founded ; ten of which are open, ten (culled 
Stl^lcdou leholarships) are limited to pier.sons horn or 
cduoated in the diocese of Exeter, and two to persons 
iKxm in any of the Olmnucl islands, or oducuied nt 
Tiotoria Oollego, ^eesey, or Elizalicth College, Guern- 
sey. The revenues of tho two remuiuing fellim slops 
were divided among tbo rectorship and the (irt«>eu 
feUowMiipS. There are also twentv cxhiliiitoiis at- 
taehod to this college, but eleven of 1 hem arc not in its 
inunudiate gilt. The uumber of members on tho boohs 
i» 1863 was 607. 

litevxiATrox. (SiB ICvAronATiOK, VAroru.) 

BXBlBmoXS, Amt, rka^e-buh'^unB (Lut. exhifntio), 
displays open to tho public, free or otliernisc, of tho 
works of living or deceased artists, mostly with tho 
view of gaining pnvclmsers for the pauittnga and in- 
etruotiug tho national character. Eor more than a 
century and' a half these groat incentives to art bare 
been carried out, and art exhibitions liavo become 
indeed po|mlar iostitutums amougst nearly nil the 
nationa of jRutope. in most European towns these 
ediibltions take tfaco annually, and in France and 
England they are, in fact, of more frequent recurrence. 
In tbo middle agw, and up to the middle of the 17th 
century, when art was patronized only by the govern- 
meut, priesthood, or tlie nobility of tho did'erent 
nations wliere art sprung up, tho works of artists were 
deposited in pubtio buildings or churches open to the 
pabUe, so ns w spread the artist's fame, and thus odd 
to his. pto^rlty and reputation; but when private 
pattoiiage beoatne tho artist’s mainstay, and when 
works, if nitroliiwad, would be euro to bo buried, a-^ 
it were, in private bouses, where none but a small circle 
oonldses them, it beuame necessary for the artist to 
havneoma pubUoaxhibitiou, wheroliy the public gone- 
rauftaight see hie works and judge of his talents bofurc 
theywere hidden away in tho dwellings uf their pnr- 
chasun. Bttdmbly ilie eariieat art exhihition was that 
whidi wae started by the members of the Academy of | 
Vine Arts at Komat anyttiiag beforo this could not 
have been of any open or general character, being con- 
fined to the works of soma particular inuater and bis 
pu|uls. That of the French Acadouiy, in the year 1(173, 
was the first exhibition, in the true soiiso of the 
word in whiob ww take it; but this was not ploeocl 
Oh * very fljtitf 'basts. In tho year it was once 
more reffamly inatituted, and an exhibition of fine 
aria took place biennially from that date down to the 
days of the Bovohation. \VhiJe the days of the barri- 
onoM lasted, it was thrown open to all foreign artists, 
and in the year 1700 it wae restovod^to the form of an 
nnuttsi esfiibition. In England, however, art was ttoro 
tAitdjt for it was not until the year 1709 that the regn- 
lar exhftHiotte of the Boyal Aoademy commenced. 
From thsi data down to the present time art ex> 
lubltions havO ataadily inereasen, and in London, in* 
stead of ouB, wa can number some im wr twelve nrt 
exhibitions wblah ars opened every yesr. To show the 
inoreased seat wbieh these eibibitioBa have ttvan Ao 
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tho prosecution of art, it msj.bo stated, that ut tbo 
first exhibition of the Academy in the last oentvry, fdia 
number of works exhibited was only 130, sua the 
number of exhibitors 69$ While in 1863 the number 
of artists who exhibited was upwards of 1,000. One 
of the most memorable of fine-art exhibitions was 
that of Manchester in tho year 1857, wbtob met with n 
^moucBa somewhat similar to that uf the Induatvial 
Ethibition of 1851. The value of tliA works exhibited 
is stated to have been more than £6,000,000; anti these 
were lent gratuitously by their passessors, m order 
that the puiilic might obtain a sight of masterpieeea 
which existed, it is true, but whose existence waa un- 
known and untlionglit of by the world at large. In tbo 
Exhibition of 1802, great fpaco was left for the exhi- 
bition of line arts. (Fur further inlorniation see article 

OU IxlMMNATIOXAL ANP iNPL'hTXZAL EXUIDITTOXTS.) 

EauIBITIONS, InTEMITATIONAI. and iNUUSTUtAl.. 
{SfB INTEIIMATIOHAI. AND ImUUSTCTAL EXUIUIIIOVS.) 

ExiDiA, ek^Bid'-e-df iu Bot , a gen. of Fungi. The 
spccnca 22. Auricula JvdtB, .Tow’s ear, is reputed to 
possess astringent and disouticut projiertios, wlien ap- 
plied externally ns a decoction or poultice. 2r. hitpi~ 
Jida IS used in China as a styptic, and as food mixed 
in soups and Imslios. It is know u there uuder the 
name of Mof/H, win ' signifies ears of treca. 

Exile. (AVs B . -hmekt, TuANbrourATiox.) 

Existence, eg-:: tens, means tho state of beinv* 
duration, or uoiiti caution, in mental philosophy, it 
partaken of tho theories of nialBt'ialism and peverpHon, 
Acuorduig to all theories, cxiaiciico must iiave (>eep, 
even of cAaus, before the Adaiuito uorld, and it will 
continue to oleniity. 

Exit, eif'-zit (Irom the Latin eatre, to go ont), signi- 
fies the dcnariuroof nn actor or player fioni the stage, 
when ho has perfunued his part in iiny pavimular 
scene or act. Jt is also nj>pliea to tho tcrimnation of 
one's career or slate of existence. ^ It is usually placed 
IU tho margin of plays, ua a guide to the actor or 
reader. 

Exodus, eks'-o-dus (Or. rrodov, a going out, a de- 
pimurc), IS tho nuinc given to tho second book of the 
OUl ’L'cstanieiit, aa coutiumng a narrative of the de- 
p.irlure of tho cliildrcu of Israel out of Egypt luider 
liic giiidauce of Aloaca. In Hebrew it is termed ve-aleh 
aV.4c«w//A,--‘ the.vo ore tho uuinns/ — frimi tho words 
with which tho book begins. Exodus may be divided 
into two principal ports : (1) Historical (i. l^xviii.37), 
eomprising {a) tho preparation lor tbo dediveranoe of 
Israel from their bondage in Egypt, and (6) the M- 
complishmeiit of that deliverance; and (2) Legislative 
(xix. 1 — xl. 38). In the first section we have im ac- 
count of the great iiicrcusc of Jacob’s posterity in the 
land of Egypt, and their oppression under a new dy- 
nasty, which occupied the tiirono after the death of 
Joseph; an account of the birth, cdacation, and flight 
of Moses; his solemn call to be the deliverer of Israel, 
and liis return to Egypt; his inefTectual attem;it8 to 
prevail upon Pharaoh to let the people go, the infliotioik 
of the ten plagues, and the institution of the passover. 
Then fidlows a narrat i\ o of their departure out of Egypt, 
their pasnngo through the Bed Sea, with the deatruc^n 
of Pharaoh and Ins host in the midst of it; thepriu- 
eipal events on the journey from tho Bed Sea to Mount 
Sinai; tho bitter waters at Marali, the quails, tha 
iiiannn, tho water from the rock at Beprudim, tha 
bailie w'ltli the AnialekitRS, and the arrival of Jetbro 
with Mo:>es's wiib nud children in the leruclitish camp 
In tho second part of the book we have the promul- 
gation of the law on Mount Sinai, the preparatioii of 
the people bv Moses for the renowkig or the covsamnt 
with God, the promnlgation of the moral law, the 
judicial law, and, lastly, the^ ceremonial law, iaoiudittg 
tho construction and erection of the taberaaole. In 
chap, xxxu.— xzxiv. we have an account of theidohitiy 
of the Israelites, the breaking of the two tables of the 
law, the diiioe ebostiscraout of the people, and the re- 
newal of tho tables of the covenant. This book 
prises a history of tho events that took plaoe dUfm^ 
the period of 145 yews, from tho year of tlM world 
239B to 2514 inclnsive, from the death of Joseph to the 
erection of the OhaeBty-fiye|»a»a|pekt sc- 


eordiuetoBiv»t,dRq«ntedfromBxodi»byowB 
and h£ eposUes la express words, avd wnetean efiu- 
sioM to the seiiia axe XMda to the 
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Mr. Horae also adopts the f^nemUfreoehed aad dircotljr profwtes bis ain^ Ja speabiBg, 
c^niOB (hat Moses was the author of this book ; but latter the orator must lake a larger^ oonspatti reii% 
there have beea maay learned oritios, both Jews aad presuming the dwposSUon of the 'tiudieuee 16 
Christians, of a oontxaiT opinion. There are manj against him, he must g^oally reooaailb iheia .W 
difficulties connected with this book, which have been hearing him before he plainly diicoveM the pohiitl ; 
attempted to be explained in did'orent ways; some wliioh ho hes in view. ' ? " ' 

bolding that it is the work of a much later author than Hxosuosk, eku-oa^-moM (Qr. car, out dt omos, iUiK 
Moses; others that it is the work oftwo distinct authors, pulsiuu), tlie passage from within outwira of dnffii 
living at different times ; a third party that it abounds or gases through a membranoua separation, 
with interoolations, and so on. This subject has re* Exdosmosii.) 

ceived a fresh iutarest from the publicutioTi, by Hr. Exogiosis, eha-oa-io^-aia (Or., from as, oat of,. and 
Colenso. bishopoffiatal, ofaworkoutberenlutoacb, ogieou, n bone), id Surg., is a term applied to « 
in which be gives forth views which arc not regarded morbid cnlurgemeiit or hard tumour of a beme. This 
08 orthodox. have arrived at the coiniulum," he trrm is applied properl v only to osseous tUmoore Ott 
says, ** 08 painful to myself at first as it may be to my the bones, though it is also sometimes applied to other 
reader, though paiuAil now no longer under the clear inorbhl growths. Exostoses are easily d'stingtiidhM' 
shining of the light of truth, that the Pentateuch, as u from other Hwelliugs by their being fixed a^ ittuMW* 
whole, cannot possibly have beou written by Mohcs, or tilde, and at first unattended with any pain or iUeoil.* 
by any one acquaiuted personalty with iho '{ hoIs which vouienec. Thorn are three varietiM,— the eoU^ the 
it prol'esses to describe; and further, that the (so hollow, and the foliated. There is uo bone that UHlJ ' 
oalled) Mosaic narrative, by whomsoever written, and not become the seat of this disease, though some aifi < 
though imparting to us, as £ lully believe it docs, reve* much more subject to it than others. rTo external j 
lations of the divine will and clinracter, cannot be re* lr«‘utmcnt is of any benefit in this disease; ond when 
garded ns historically true.” It remains to be seen it is necessary that they be removed, and can be donft 
what arguments are to be brought forward ligainst the with salety, it is efiected by eawtugor outtiaA' 
bishop* s statemonts, most of which, however, are uut Exotic, eka-oV»i1e (Gr. estolUcoBt foreign), a term 
new, and some of them arc sulllciently weak. AVe applied to the produce of foreign countries, Xn gar* 
cannot, however, enter ufton the subject., but would dening, exotic plants are those which liolong to a eoU 
refer those who wish to get the urguments in fuviiur of and climate entirely dillorent to the ^ce where they 
the aommonly-receivcd opinions on this subjeef, to the arc raised, and aVe thcreforo mostly preserved in 
works of Hcugstcuborg and HiLvernick on the Peuta* green -houses. Exotiq plants firom hot climates are 
teueb. very numerous, niid require much attention i without 

Ex OFFICIO, cJca-of-JiJt'-c-o (Lat., by reason of office great care, even if they do blossom, it is seldom . that 
or duty), a term applied to an act done in exccutum of they produce fruit, or that their seeds ripen, 
a power which a person has by virtue of his oilleo. lo Extaksion, eka-piin'-ahun (Lst. axpanno)t a term 
legal phraseology, ex-nffinio informaiion* arc iiiforina* applied to the enlargement or inoreaSO of buft in 
tions at the suit of the Queen, filed by the attorney* bodies, generally protJiiced by heat. This effect is one 
general, by virtue of his office, without appljiug lo the of the most common and obvious results of the i^lng 
court wherein filed, for leave, or giving the delendaut of teniperal uro in all bodies, solid and liquid. Anumg 
au opportuuiw of showing eauio why it should not be the solids, the metals are the most expaninble by heat* 
filed. Ex^qfflcM eritmu^ informations uru used in ExperioucehusiaugbtoureugineersthaiitisaaoEsr- 
official prosecutions in cases of libel, aeditiou, &,c. ous to ctmfliio such a force aa this, aud that it ia 
Exogbith, ehs'*o-jen« (Gr. ejro, without; tfivomn^ I necessary to niiiLo provision for it in mntaUio eon* 
am formed), in Dot., plants with stems that increase i.triic(ionB. I'lic arqj^ps of Southwark blidge riso and 
by external couoontrio Iayer8,~-a8 the beeidi, »8)i, and fail about an inch in the usual range, of atinoFphw^o 
oak. The class /froyeiKe of some botanists ciirresponda temperature, and if provision had not bes^madefbr 
with the class Dicotyledonaa (which ace). the oxpansiufh and contraction of thalroB, destrnctivn 

£xoGONiuv, 0 a;*c*p(/'*nf-Nm(Gr,ero,willioiit; consequences must have ensued. M most osias« aQ 

angle), in Dot., u gen. of Convoloui-acea. Tho species bodies eontruct when the temperature is lowerad^ but 
JE. purga is anativeof Mexico, near Chinoanqiiioeo. lu there is a renuirliabla exception to this rule in the omSa 
tulteroulnr roots constitute tiiotruepdapol theMuteriu of water, which begins to expand whan lowarad to 40^ 
Hedioa, BO well known as II purgative. Enhr. (&Ve Watub.) Tho power evolved in tha ax* 

Exobcxbk, eka'-ar-aitm (Gr. exorkizv, I conjure), is pansion of water ia very great. A brass globe haViBB 
tho conjuration of evil spirits, inlho nunio ol God or a cavity an inch in diSmetcr can bo burst fay fifiingn 
Christ, to depart out of a person possessed. In tho with water and freexiug it, when the absmuta foroa 
early ages of the Church, when persons were ubfiiil to neci'ss.iry to produce a like, result is equal tu 27, 720^8* 
be bapuzed, they were called upon to iiiaUe n Rolenin weight. Acrjfonn liodies aro the most impi^isibla 
renunciation of'the devil and ull suiierstitious pr.vc< lonr.s of mutter, and they all expand and cuintraot 
tices and worship; but afterwards, about iho dth ecu* alike. 

tury, when all idolaters came to bo looked upon as Ex fabts, ekt^par'^fe (Lat.'^ of ona..part)^ In. Xtaay 
possessed of devils, it became customury to exorcise is a jihraso used lu cliancery proceedings, wIm^P 
them previous to tbeir being baptized. Soou nAer- conimissiou is taken out and executed by one aide ar 
wards it came to be a form generally cmplo}'ed in party, the other party refuaing or neglceting to 
baptism even of children of Cbrihtian parents, who therein. 'When both parties join, it is callra ajdtat.* 
were also regarded as possessed by the devil before commission. Hence the tenK'Sia fwiVe bus eonkata 
baptism. The words employed were, ** T adjure thee, be applied, in common latiguue, to any statamesM or 
unclean spirit, that thou come ont of this servant of evidence coming from one of the interested pairtibSi. > 
JosuB Cbnst: in the name of the Fatlier, and the Son, r ExFBCTonANTS, ckM^peJ^-to-raniM (Lat. aa|i^ ofit .<li» 
and the Holy Gliost.'* Exorcism was retained by and pectus, the chest), is a teAn a^Hed in MM, .to 
Luther, but was laid aside by the Befomied church, such substances as promote the expidnig of maoiil, w 
The Bomau Catholics employ exorcism in throe dif* other matters, from the air>pa8BagM throat and 
ferent oases ;-*-in tho administration of baptism, in chest. The agents that are used with Gii« viewara 
aotual or supposed demoniscal possession, and in the veqt different, and act in different ways. Vapoars are 
blossing of the chrism and holy water. the only agonU that can act directly Iqhmi tlia organa 

Exobdicm, «Ar«*or'*dc*aja (Lat. exordior), is tbeintoo- affected ; those that are taken into ihn (rtomach bMng 
ductioa or oponinji; part of an oration, and, according to only oapablo of acting in an indirect msfiner. Thai. 
Cioero and (^intilian, it ought to have one or other of inhaling of the vapour of wum vater sinmly, <at'\ 
three finds in view -(1 ) to render the hearers bene* mixed with certain msdkiiiiil wbiUttifiBS, as Vineinnk- 
volent, or to conciliate tbeir good*wiU; (2) to excite is very useful in (bis way. ^ medicines wbwh. 
tbeir attention ; or i3) to render them docile, or open taken in large doses, aot ae ametifii, iktfi used aa esp«ai 
to petsiwsiau. An esordinm shanld^ easy and na^ (orants j as squills, ipeoacoAnha, (itun ammoniMmtt, 
torsi, and draini either from tha'iafalifc itself or from ftc. The expectorant ipoit aonunmuy need m ordiiiw 
the situation of the speaker* The aUeienii distin- cases is the eyrun of eqsiUi< All aulMitwnaee, alio, 

’ gttishM two kinds of uitrodtM}tiont,*-4he jniiiicfrtaas whiob excite irritMfioii at the tipper pact of the wind* 
aaddncIfiiMriefr. The former iawUfarefhe orator phiiily pipe, end produce coughfog, aet as expectorants. 
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^ When there Is deeide 4 infliMniRi»iion» the best expee* 
torants ere suoh as Insen the inflemqiatorj state ; aad 
hence mnstard. or a fly-blister, applied to the chest, or 
Tenesc'ction, will be found to be of the utmost service. 
Great rare is necessary to be observed in the selection 
of the particular agent to bo employed in each case, 
and very great injury may be done by having recourse 
to such 08 are unsuitable. 

KxmRtnwOB, ek»‘pv*-re-em (Lat. es-prrientia)^ can. 
strictly speaking, be applied only to wlmt bus nccurroa 
within a person's own knowledge, and in this sense, of | 
course, can only relate to the past. Thus, a man 
knows by experience what suflorings ho has undergone 
in a certain disease. Frequently, however, the word 
is used to denote a judgment derived from oxperietice 
in its primary sense; and thus only can e\perir»nco bo 
applied to the future, or any general fact ; as when it 
is said that we know by experience that water at a 
eertain temperature will freeze. 

Extkbxmxkt, ekn-per*~e-ment (Lat. expevimenhimt 
on attempt), an operation for the purpose of dis* 
oovering some unknown truth, principle, or ellect, or 
toestamish itwheu discovered. Experiments arc of 
graat importance in physionl science, and iii eheiniatry 
tn^ disclose the qmilities of nulnml bodie.M. 

Exvexzviikta L FBTLOSOniY is that which dedunes 
the laws of nature, the properties of bodies, und 
their Tnutnul actions upon one another, from ex)>eri- 
ments and observations. The distinction hetw-ceu 
daduotive and experimental philosojihy is clearly 

S dnted out in the following quotation from Sir .Tohn 
onchcl :— ** A clover man shut up alone and allowed 
unlimited time, might reason out for himself nil (he 
truths of mafhamafict, by proceeding from thoso 
simple notions of space and number of which ho 
nannot divest himself without ceasing to think; but 
hacduld never tell by any dibit of rposoning what 
would becomo of a lump of sugar if immersed in 
water, or what impression would ho produced on the 
Oyo by mixing the colours yellow and bine." l*;xpcri- 
mentu philosophy is consequently founded on ocular 
denionsuation, or that which cannot he denied without 
violating common sense or clear percept ion. 
iKPtrcTiVH PuiLOSorux.) 

ExrxJtixxirTUM Gruois, eht-pcr-e^mcn'^lum M-sU 
(Lat., experiment of the cross), a lending or dccisno 
experiment, either so culled on account of its being 
like a cross or direction-post, placed liy the roadside 
in order to jj^uido travellers in the right path, or on 
account of its being a kind of torture to elicit the 
truth, ns the cross was used like the rack fur that pur- 
pose in ancient times. 

ExvLOSioir, eks-pfo'-shuH (Lat. fxplonio), the 
sudden expanMon or bursting of any substance, 
accouipauied by a loud report; as tlm explosion of 
gttnpowdnr, uu explosion of a stcum-boilcr, an ex- 
plosion of gas. 

Export ATIOW, ex-por-taV-thun (Lat. tx, out, and 
jwffo, I carry), the set of sending commodities out 
of one oountiy into another. {See Commrrcr.) 

£x-roBT''FACTO,eiSr«-poa«t-/!!X;'-ta (Lnt ), a law phrase 
wmch is applied to something whicu bus already heon 
done or proved. For instance, a law is said to be 
made ex-poet^aeio when it renders an uflenco in a 
manner in which it was not punishable at the time it j 
was committed ; that is, a law made for the uflenco 
itself. 

Exnntssioir, ejbs-«rssA'-Kn.— In the Fine Arts, 
this tenu is applied to the representation of the 
various passions of the mind, ns shown in facial deve- 
mpment. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who may be said to 
5 ® the father of the English school of painling, directs 
that all attention must be paid to expression. He| 
SW»— "Garo must be taken not to nm into pcculi- 
Those expressions alone should be given to' 
tnefllpireB which their respective situations generally 
j ^** 1 ® enough; each person should 
5 i? whitm men of uis rank gene- 

' ® character of 

- expressed m the same manner as 

, Z* PMnilar passion In a vulgar face." 

' Exptoox- 

SnmtiHfl, tkt-ieW.pore (Lat. ex, aqd 
. JlPmporarfNx, lasting but time, temporary) inaybe 
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dellned to be iha power bf oleariy and ifondbly oxpreas- 
ing oneaelf upon any subjeot wi^out previous pre- 
paration, at least as regards the worda ; for, sinetily 
speaking, every extemporized speech uresapposes u 
preliminary operation of thought. Ijetbre extempo- 
rizing a speech, it is necessary to have the foundation 
of the discourse fixed in the mind, aud the snooession 
of thoughts to bo expressed. There should reign be- 
tween all its parts an order of filiation, or generation, 
the one idea naturally producing the other ; and they 
should be so disposed, that each may he found in the 
very place marked out for it, the mgBiont it isrequ'red. 
Tbo great requisite in ex tempore speakiug is tohavo 
clear and distinct ideas rcgiirding the subject on which 
QUO is about to speak. In order to speak forcibly 
aud clearly, one must begin by fecliug vividly, and 
then clear ideas on the subject will naturally follow. 
It should not, however, obtain such possession of the 
mind as to prevent it iroin acting; for the mind of the 
speaker may bcconio so completely absorbed by the 
coiitcinplution of iiis subjccit, as to be unable to enter 
upon its development. This forms a stumbling-block 
to many in attempting to heoomc good speakers ; and 
it frequently neours with men of genius. He, there- 
fore, who would Hpeak well must fuel what ho bus to 
say, with siiHicic strength to express it with warmth 
and vivacity; ' his loeliiig iniist not attain that 
xchemciice whii > prevents tUn mind from acting, and 
paral\/cs the i-xprcesion, from its very fulness. In 
speaking, the feelings have to he resolved into ideas, 
tlioiighU, imugt'S ; und these into word.i, phrases, lan- 
guage. The main idea of the subject has to bo lirnily 
grasped | and in its ex[)osiiion it has to he divided into 
Its principal parts or mtnuhers, and these luto subor- 
dinate parts ; and so on, nnlil the subject is exhausted. 
The iinugiiiation is onn of the most necessary faculliOH 
to the oxteinporo speaker; it ought to be endowed 
with great quickness in the formation aud variation of 
its pictures, and also wilii great i-leiiriiess, iu order to 
produce, at first ell'ort, a well-iiuirlved image, the lines 
aud outlines defined with great exactness, and the 
colours bright, so that language lias only to reproduce 
it unhesitatingly aud imeoufusodly. In many men, 
even of talent, the imagination is not siinielctiily ready 
and cli'ur ; it works too slowly, owing either to a na- 
tural deficiency, or, nioro frequently, a want of prac- 
tice. To many, again, the excitement of appearing in 
public is so great ns to produce a certain iucapaoity of 
sneaking, not unlike inability to walk from giddlueM. 
The great means of getting over this is to fatd per- 
fectly sure of what you are going to any, and to have a 
clear conception of it. The puldic speaker reqiuzea to 
he nbln to think methodically ; and for that piurosa 
ho ought to study logic, and the works of the oest 
authors ; he ought, also, to acquire such a mastery 
over his ow’ii thought, as to bo able to decompose it 
into its parts, to analyze it into its elements, anp then, 
at need, to re-compuso, re-guthoi% and concentrate it 
again by a synthetical process. How, this can only be 
well done by writing ; and hence, one ought to b^n 
by learning'to write before ho ventures to speak, in 
I learning to write, one must write in imitation of the 
great masters of oratory. Writing gives wonderful 
dearness und intensity to thought, and enables us to 
look at a subject in every light. In the consideration 
of a subject, tho best way is first to seize hdd of the 
main idea, and regard it intently for some time, the 
different faculties of tho mind concentrating tbemadyes 
upon this single point ; the subject is thus turnod over 
in every direction, and viewed in oil its aspects ; it.<i 
principal parts then gradually come out and separate 
themselves from each other, ueconiing more and more 
developed, until they reach their perfect form. Tho 
public speaker should have bis miud wefl stored with 
information on a great variety of subjects, more par- 
ticularly such as are regarded as forming port of » 
liberal education ; for we can only extem^rise ivhat 
i.s already in the mind. It is of importance, too, that 
all we know be strongly conceived, lirmly linked toge- 
ther, aud carefully wrought out m such a way. that, 
thronghout all the diversity of knowledge, the mmd, 

I so far as may beAdudl admit nothipg save ,what it tho- 
roughly oomprenbbds, or, at leagt« has made its own, 
to a certain oztept, by meditatiojbL Further, in public 
I speaking, thongbt has to he clothed in language ; and 





some Attention to thi« la likevite neGMaaf«,lto^ifder 
that the. subject mi^ appect ia Oa fttonnablo « dnMt 
u« poadble. For this puroose, one ought to onltivato 
usaidaonsly that natnlral desire of coinmnniratlng to 
others whut he knowa, and of making them aee things 
in the same light that he sees them. The mind seizes 
upon a tiling more qnickljr, and conceives it more 
clearly, urhoti there is also present to the mind the 
idea of coinmanicating it to another ; and thus, also, a 
natoral desire is fostered for public spenking. In the 
details of diction, at the moment of public speaking, 
great decision is iMcessary, in order to clothe the ideas 
in proper words 9 they *11 y past, and, amidst many 
nnsuitnble, to allow none but such as are proper to 
escape from the lips. Tho speaker, however, at first 
ought not to bo too nice in this respect; cspeciuliy, 
when once he has begun a sentence or iin idea, ho 
ought to go on during^ to the end, even though he 
may hare to take relnge in some incorreotness of 
language, or some unauthorized turn of expression. 
Decision, and even raahness, aro necessary for him 
who would make a good puhlie speaker. Ftiinlly, 
**the understanding which sees rightly and conceives 
clearly, and the heart which feels keenly, soon come 
to find nuturiilly, and without effort, the words and 
the arrangcineiUs most analogous to what is to he 
expressed."-— Hef. The AH of Extempore Speaking, hy 
M. Bautiiin, 

ExT^MbioK, elce-len'-thun (Lat. extemio, a Hiretcliing), 
in Logic, is a term used in contrast to compreheu- 
sion, and, us applied to a general notion, it denotes 
the number of onjecta included under it. Ily detach- 
ing properties from a notion, we extend t)ic list of 
objects to which it applies ; by narrowing the sphere 
of B notion, the qualities which it comprehends pro- 
portionally increase. Thus, the greater tho extension 
of common term, the less the comprehension, and 
fnee ver$d. 

Extsvt, or Extendi Facias, eks-ieni', in Law, is 
a writ of execution issuing out of tho court of Ex- 
chequer, and directed to the shcrilf, against the body, 
lands, and goods, or the lands only, of a debtor. The 
sheriff is to cause the lands, &c. to bo appraised to 
their full extended value before he delivers them to the 
plaintiff, in order that it may be certainly known how 
soon tho debt will be satisfled. The king, by ancient 
prerogative, is entitled to this writ in order to recover 
debts originally due to him, or assigned to the erown. 
Extents arc either cm cM^f, or in aid. Jn extents in 
chief, the crown is the real plaintifr against a crown 
debtor ; and under it his body, lands, and goods, may 
be taken at once. Extents in aid are sued out at 
the instance and for the beneflt of the crown, against 
the debtor of a crown debtor. 

3!ztobtion, ek$-ior'-ahun (Fr. extorquer, to draw 
from by force, from Lat. exfnrqueo, 1 wrest from), in 
Law, is an abuse of public justice, which cunsists in 
any officer unlawfully taking, by colour of liia office, 
from any man, any money or thing of value that is not 
due to liim, or more than is due, or before it is dne. 
This is an offence at common law, pniiisliuble by fine 
and impnsonment. 

SxxaA, ek»*-tra, a Latin preposition, signifying over 
and aftooe, in excess ; as, extra ecork, extra pay, &c. 

ExtbacTb, tkif-triSkin (Lat. exlraHue), medicinal 
preparations obtained in a variety of ways from vege- 
tabm sources.^ Sometimes they consist of the simple 
evaporated juices of the fresh plant, and at others they 
consist of certain principles extracted from tho fresn 
or dried plant by means of a menstruum capable of 
diflsdring them. They are termed wateiy, alcoholic, 
acetone, or ethereal, according to the menatrunm em- 
ployed. The object is to preserve the principles from 
pntrei'actioD, wmch was likely to occur while they re- 
mained associated with or disaolved in other portions 
of the plant. They are also thus more readily used in 


ddhtfiiy by One natioh or ftata to another ^ AmMm 
ftom justiM, in aoeordandc with treaty. ' . 

. £XTXATABAnow,cha-lrae*Mj^dtaa(i;iat.,froBi|^, 
without, and cos, a vessel), in Surg., is a term 
fluids which are out of their pro]^r vewels orreGenfiH&. 
Thus, an extravasation of blood takes place • 

artery or vein is injured, And the blood escapes into the 
coUnlar membrane; and an extravasation of 
when, in ounseqncnoe of a wound or uloeratian^jiM 
fluid makes its way into the oellulnr BabBtaAe^<.>dr 
among the abdominal viscera. Extravasation in ^ 
tinguished flnom exudation, in that, in tbelatt^jSi^ 
the walls of the vessels remain entiM, and the 0^S 
escape by secretion. It is nearly sytaonymous ,w|m 
effusion, but ia not so comprohenuve. The dihocAoiia* 
tion that follows contusions is occasioned byt%f^ 
travasalion of blood into the oellular tissue nndsr.llis 
skin, from the rupture of small blood-vessels. 
the ruptured vessel is large, or situated in a ddi* 
rate part of tho body, as in the brain, eztravasatira it 
usually fatal. 

Extbfux Unctioit. ekeAreme* unV^ekun (Lat. ish 
tremut, hist; nnguo^ 1 anoint), is one of the levipi 
SHcriinietits of tho Homan Gatliolio church, foondid 
upon that passage in the Epistle of St. James whi^ 
siiys:— Is any sick among yon? lot him coll for the ' 
elders of the church, and let them pray over him. 
unointing him with oil, in the name of the Lord t and 
the pravor of faith nhaU save the sick, and the Iiord 
shall raise him up," &c. (v. 14, 16). This passage, it it 
said by rruleataiits, has reference only to the miracu- 
lous powers w hit-h were e.xerciBed in tho time of the 
apostles. The rite of unction is frequently alluded to 
by tho fiithrrs ; but it, at that time, was common to 
several of the snernmentB, and it was also employed as 
a menus of restoring to health, as it is in tho Greek 
church at the present day. It is called **'extrems,** 
because it is only for persons at the point of death,—* 
the closing ceremony of life. It is believed to purify t^ie 
•<0111 of the dying person from any sins that lie may 
have committed, and to give him strength and grace 
to eiieounter the Inst struggle. It is aoininistered by 
the priest, who, dipping his thumb in the holy oil, 
anoints tin' sick person in tho form of the cross, upon 
the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands, and feet, esoatune 
saying, — "Through this holy unction, and bis moot 
tender nierey, may the Lord pardon thee whatever tins 
thou hast eonmiitted, by thy sight (hearing, &e,) 
dtnen." The holy oil ia blessed b/’ the bishop every 
year with TTiueh solemnity, on Maundy Thursday, 
council of Trent passed several canons on this sul^eet, 
declaring it to be truly and properly a sacrament in' 
stihited by Jesus Christ. 

Kxuvrs'., r//s-M'-we (Lat.), a word applied to i)he 
east-otr skin of uny animal, reptile, or shelJ-flsh, whiofa 
IS "tilled." Tho films of mucus thrown off' by most 
molluscs and zoophytes must also be regarded As 
rxuvM. In insects, the whole integnroeut is shed ah- 
tiually, several times in succession, the last cadvrii 
taking place in the final fransitioa state, from the puj^ 
to the imago. In ahell-fish, or cnietaeea, the extern^ 
shell is usually east yearly. The common snake, whcp 
confined, draws its skin off annually by means of prt^ 
sure of the folds, and ihe rattlesnake is said to invert 
and draw off' its own skin. In the more warm-bloodsd 
classes, the moulted feathers of birds and the hairt of 
various species of iNammafia may be looked npon.as 
exuvite, or exuvinl deposits ; as also the smaU aciuea 
of what is termed scarf-skin, which a'^e continuslly oaat 
off from our own bodies. 

Eye, i (Aug.^Bax.), the organ of visiQii, is one'of 
the most wunderful and delicate portions of the humaa 
body. It is placed within a bony cAvity, termed the 
orbit, pyramidal in form, with the base anteriorly, 
and directed a little outwards, and the apex baokwa^S 
and iuwards. The orbit contains the globe of the eye, 
with numerous muscles, nerves, vessels, fet, Ac. xi^ 


evaporatiilg m eoetco. Compound extracts are those 
Are prepared from several plants, and simple 
.fKetiri^ from one only. . , _ 

^ lix^vinoH, nh$4fd^iikf^ (uit, from ec, and 
1 deliver) , denotsii the deUveiT from one netion 
to aOQtborj Mid is moro P^ools^ sppUed to the 


euM, arc eren^ 01 naor eovertng tlkesuprs*orbital iidg» ^ 
of the frontal brae on eaoh aide, wndextwading (ImS 
near tho root of the nose to a IH^Jbeyoiid tM-OHifr 
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COrtttios whioii oovor tbo ej6, the one being infertor, 
tbo other euporior. When tliej join oatwArcllj i« 
called the fsettnrnal, and inwardlj towaeda the DO«e> 
the iniernal eoiUhua. The margin of the ejelidfl, whioo 
is oartiluginoue, is called itsrtua. Along the margin of 
each ejrehd is a row of stiff hairs, termed cilia, or eye* 
laahea, and vrhioh servo to keep external bodies out of 
the oypB, and moderate the influx of lifrtit. Within the 
iUdsi near their edges, are numerous ^tindular bodies, 
named after their discoverer, the Meibomian glands, 
and scoreto an oily or niacihtginous fluid, which lubri- 
cates the oycs and lids, and facilitates their movements. 
The lacrjnitil gland is situated in a small depression of 
the froiitfd bono near the external ennthua, and (irom 
it seven or eight canals issue, called the laorymal 
dnets, and open on the internal surface of the upper 
eyelid; it secretes the tears, which then pass along the 
surface of tho oyo to ihopuNcto lacr^malia, which arc 
two callous orifices or openings, one jii each lid, at the 
iatemid angle of tho tarsus. From tho laorymal 
pbints tlin tears are conveyed by tho laorymal canals 
into tho laorymal sac, which is a membranous recep- 
tacle situat^ in tho inlornul canlhuu of the eye. The 
nasal dnot is a membranous canal, exiending from tbo 
inferior part of the laorymal sue downwards, back- 
wards, and outwards, into tlio cavity of the noso. The 
laoiyinsl caruncle (earuncula lacrymalu) is a siual) 
fl^y body, of a rod colour, composed ctiiefly of mu- 
cous follioleB, and siluatod in the nitcriinl canthus of 
tihe eye. Tbo globe or ball of the eye is composed of 
fUeiDbranos or coals, humours, vessels, and nerves. 
The membrana co^jtlHctiva, or cutOunutive memiirane, 
as a delicate mneous membrane, lining tlio niiernnl 
parte of the eyelids, and covers the wliolo of tho ante- 
rior part of the globe of the cy«‘. The outermost cent 
of the eye is the sclerotic ((Jr. aklrraa, hard), so called 
fhorn its hardness. It is a strong, dense, white, ilbrous 
atruotnre, covering about four-tlfths of tbo hall, and 
Uaving a circular deUciency m front, wbioh is occupied 
the cornea. Tlie latter, so named irom its Jiorny 
appearance, is the transparent covering in front of tho 
«Jre, its edges being slightly overlapped by the bclerolic 
coat, dSxtornalJy it is covered by tho uioinhruna con- 
junctiva, and internally it is in contact ailli the mcm- 
litaiie of the aqueous humour. It is convex anteriorly 
and concave posteriorly, mid is composed of Bi'xeral 
laniinsB, or layers. The clioroid menibrnuo ii of » 
liluok colour, and covers the iulornal surfaee of the 
sclerotic coat, with whu'h it is loosely connected by 
connective tissue. ear its anterior margin it is thrown 

into numarons folds or processes, alteriiaicly long and 
short, and wliich lie upon tho edge of tho lens and 
anterior portion of the vitremis humour ; tlioy uro 
called eiuary atria or processes, ond conjuiiitly the 
corpua oUiari. On the outer surfat'O of Ui«.> choroid are 
seen Uie ciliary nerves aud long arteries ; next come 
the veins called, from tho pccidiar manner of their 
arrangenioiit, vena vor/icoaa ; next is the tunim Jiuya- 
ebiana, composed chiofl,v of ramiiications of minute ar- 
teries. forming a bcautitiil network ; and next to (his is 
tho tttfiioa piffmeuii, comjiosed of pignieiit-coH.s, usually 
of a hexagonal form, and secreting on its inner surface 
the pigmeutufn nigrim. The retina, or inner coat of 
the eye, ooniista of three layers of lucmbranoB, the 
outermost of whicli, iu apposition with the choroid, is 
an extremely delicate membrauu, termed tbe tunica 
Jacobi. The middle one, tunica nercoau, is in reality 
tho expansion of the optic nerve, and terniinntes at tho 
edge of the ciliary processes. Tho inner coat is the 
tvniea vaaeuloaa retina, wliich is vascular iu texture, 
and contains several minute braneboa of the central 
artery of the retina. On the inner surface of tbe 
retinal at tbe Iwuk of the eye, and in a lino with tho 
axis of the glolie, is a circular yellow spot, called tbe 
limiut Intern, in the centre of wliich is an apparent 
orifice, named, after its discoverer, the^'uwfaofSom- 
The trif (Lat., a rainbow), su oalied from its 
variety of oulonr in ditferent individuals, may be re- 
garded as a process of the choroid, with whioh it ia 
oontinuous, although tho two membranes differ in 
atmoture. It is atLin,flat,cironlar, membranous cur- 
hanging vertically in tbe aqueous humour in front 
of lens, and having a central orifice, termed tho 
pupil, for the trauBinisnon of light. Its anterior 
asrfliee is ooloaved variously in different individiuds. 
758 
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and its inner surface is lined vrith a aubstfince resem- 
bling the pigmentum nignuDi oeifled the uvea. It 
dividea tbe space between tlie cornea and tbe lena into 
two obambera, oommunioating iiree^ with each other 
through the pupil. The anterior chamber ia about m 
fifth l^ger than the posterior, and is lined wi^ a mem- 
brane, which secretes tho aqueous humour. The ex- 
ternal edge of the iris, by unitip^ with tlie choroid and 
Bclcrolio coats, forms a greyish circle, termed the ofliary 
circle or ligament. Tho iris is muscular in structnre, 
and has great power of contracting or expanding tho 
pupil, so ns to admit more or less I'g^ into tho io^ior 
of tho eyeball. In tho autorior and ataterior chambers 
ia tho aqueous humour of the eye, ^ioh serves to die- 
tend the cornea to allon' the free motion of the iris, 
and to direct the raya of light as they pass Ihrongh it. 
Tho or>stulliiio lens is a trausporeht body situated 
behind and opposite to the 'pupU, while its posterior 
surface is received into n corresponding depression on 
the loro-part of tho vitreous humour. In f<irm it ia 
double convex, tlie posterior surface being more con- 
vex than tho uutenur ; and it is invested by a trans- 
parent membrane called the capaule, which contains 
also a smuU quantity of fluid, nillcd the liquor Mor- 
gagni. Tho lens consists of c oncentric laminip, formed 
upon a hard, firm niic is, and becoming softer as they 
tend lo tho outer iri ica. The vitreous humour, or 
cor pm Lit re am, lies i nO concaiity of the retina, oo- 
(‘iip}ing tthoiit four- 'I. tbs of the oyo posteriorlj, and 
being }>erfcci]y transparent. It is inclosed in IM hya- 
loid ineinhrane^ which also sends numerous processes 
iimards, so .as to divide it into a uuiiiher of cells, 
and to oqnuliAo tho pressure exerted on the dilTerent 
parts. It IS ponctruted by branrdies of tho central 
artery of tho retina. Tlie eyeball is moved about in 
Its orbit by six niuscleM, four of which nee straight 
(rerfi) and two oblique, — the Buporior aud inferior. The 
font' recti niuiiclea have their origin at tho apex of the 
orbit, and are inserted into tho Belurotic coat near the 
cornea, above, below, and on cith«‘r mUc. Wheu acting 
togt'lher, they tend to lix and retract tho eye ; when 
sfparately’, to vai^iie, deprc'.s, or turn it to one side or 
the otiier. The superior obbquo rises with the straight 
riiuBcles, proceeds forwards to the upper edge of the 
orbit, whore it pa<iHes throui^Ii a small pulley of bono 
or cartilage, by which its direction is ebauged; and 
its coarse is tlien backwards, outwards, and downwards, 
to be iiKsertod into tho sclerotic coat. It serves to 
draw the eye downwards ami outwards. Tho inferior 
oblique arises from umiiiuto depression in tho orbital 
plate of tlio buperior luuxillary hone, just within the 
margin of the orbit, at its lower part, wlienoo it passes 
hiickwards, outwardH, and upwards, to he iusertedinto 
I he Bclerotie, at its posterior part. Its action is to 
direct the eye upwards and inwards, Tho optic nerves, 
or second pair, after uniting to form tho optic oom- 
missuro, in which some of the fibres of ouch nerve 
cross to tho uppoBite side, separate, aud cuter tho 
i>ptio foramen at the apex of the orbit. They pass 
ibrougli the sclerotic coat on the inner side of and 
below tho uxia of the eye, then through the choroid, 
and spread themselves out, and are lost or terminate 
ill tho retina. Drancbis of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth pairs of nerves also proceed to the eye, for regu- 
lating the movements, f:c. of the difibreut parts, in 
sight, then, tbe rays of light iu passing through Die 
cornea arc converged, so us to pass through the rela- 
tively sniall ])upil, and impinge upon the lens, which, 
by the convexity of its surface and its greater density 
towards tlio centre, serves to converge the rays, and 
to correct the aberration. They then traverse the 
vitreous humour, aud strike upon tho retina. (See 
Optics.) 

Fyk, Disa.v6fiB ov TSK.— This organ, from its deli- 
cacy and the numerous parts of whioh it is oomposed, 
is subject to a great variety of diseases, most of which 
will be noticed under their own names in difirerenfe 
parts of this work. (Sea AliAUBOSls, OpbihaUCU, 
Ac.) We shall here, therefore, onlr give an aooount 
of cataract, whioh has been referrea to this places It 
is derived from the Greek verb katuraeeo, 1 distarb or 
confound, and is iMually defined to be a weakness oi^ 
interruptien of sight, predneed by opaeitjr of tho erys«, 
talline lens or its eapsiile. Somaiimea it » applied to 
every perceptible obstacle to vision situated in the 





S Ritenor elnimber between fbe TJtiwoue hnmoar and 
e UTML When the dieeeee it eitixated in tke lens or 
ite cftpmile, it ii oeUed ntrne eatunct ; bat when it con- 
eiete of OMqnenwtter depoeited in mmt of (he tone, it 
is temea epurioue. The latter arises from inflssn* 
»katio!D, and is to be treated bv the usual means em* 
ployed for allaying; inflammation ; bat no operation 
ean be of nee in snch a ease. Of true cafaraet three 
binds are distinguished utlecting the lens 

alone; eapmfar, affecting the capsule; end eajttuUh 
fsatieufor, nflecting both lene and capsule. Len- 
ticular cataraot^re of two kinds , — hard and 
the former bej% the more common, especially 
among elderly persona, and is nsnally of an amber- 
colour or brnsmish tint, and generally deep in propor- 
tion to its flrninesa. Soft cataract prevails in child- 
hood and middle life, and occurs more frequently 
einglo than the other. A eataraot may be occasioned 
by active xndammation or external violence, or it may 
arise from internal or nnknown canses. rrequcnfly 
it prooceds irom an hereditary disposition which has 
•xistod for B<>veral successive gennratinua, and some- 
times it attneks several momlieraol' the same taniily, 
without any evidence of its being liereditury. The 
babitnnl ovaniiuation of minute objects in a licpendlDg 
position of the head, by which an undue proportion of 
blood is thrown upon iho organ, is said frequently to 
bring on cataract. It may make its appouranoe at 
»ny ^e, hut is most frequent in elderly persons, 
thbujm children are bv no means exempt irom it, and 
may be even born with it. it comes on without xmin, 
and the t^mptoni firat perceived is a dim liii/.incss of 
eight, as if a mist or thin iilm were interposed between 
the objeet and tho eye. Tlio obscurity is greatest in 
direct vision, the opacity being almost alwiiys first 
noticed in tho centre of the pupil. Hence the'sight is 
better in a weak than in a strong light, because in the 
former case the pupil is enlarged, and ndmils the paa- 
nage of tho rays through the leas opaque edge of the 
leas. lTonee,‘too, tho remarkable cflVct produced by 
the application of belindontia to the eye, which has 
the power of dilating the pupil and producing ii toiii- 
porary iraproveraout in the sight,-— a nieatta sometimes 
bod recourse to by quacks, who profess to be nblo to 
cure this disease. There js no medicinal remedy that 
is known to have any effect upon this disease, nor is 
it at all likely, from the stmeture of tlie {>arts, that 
any such remedy exists. All palliative niensiires. 
therefore, are confined to attention to (ho general 
health of the patient and the reninral of any inllain- 
matory symptoms that may exist along with it. The 
only moilo of cure is actual removal by nn opera- 
tion ; but so long as one oye reinaina unaffected, the 
*■ operation may bo delayed. There are three modc.s of 
operation employed f<ir tho removal <if i-ni 'imet, each 
of which has us advocates, and any one of which may 
ba beat, apeording to circuinstances. The first is by 
aglraeHont or tho removal of the lens, and is ell’ecte'd 
by making an incision through tho cornea as near the 
iria as possible, and then, by means of a needle, opening 
the front of the capsule, luid gently removing the lens. 
The accond methra ia tho displacement of tho lens 
from tho azia of viaion by what is called rovchinff (!•>. 
ttmrhtrf to lie down) or depretnion. A needle is in- 
serted through the fore part of the white of tho eye, 
and is brought to bear upon tho Ions, pressing it back 
and down into the vitreous hnmour; and the opaque 
bodv being thus removed, sight is restored. The third 
method,— by ataorptiom, is efiTcctcd by puncturing the 
front ef the capsule, and thus admitting the aqueous 
btmsour to act upon the cataract j; by which means it 
fa absorbed. AH tbeae operations require great care 
and skill in the operator, and the aotting in of inflam- 
mation haa to be apecialiy euerded against. 

SsBETBL, a-se'-he-el (Heb., God atrengthena), is the 
name of one of the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, iflaced after fltie boiflc of Lamentations, and 
before that of Daniel. It is named after its aathor, 
]Baekid, who wee canied away by Kebuebadnezsar 
into Mesopotamia in thn first Babyloiiiah eapUvitT, 
and is stated to have eonnneneed hit propheqrinf u 
the fifth year of Ms aaj^tritj <abxmt b.c. 68). The 
book ooMiits of fottywiBlit ohsptsn, and naturally 
diridea itself into two equal bilies} thefiMl eeataiin* 
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ing oraolea before tho foil of Jorasalemi thednst, 
oraolea after that event,— the oatulsophe in qnaetioyi 
forming the centre and ottbninatlng point of the 


(i.— iii. 81) ; (8) a oircnmstaxinal eanounoeBoeiit of 
the deatraction oomingupon JudMl and Jemaalein. oo 
acoount of the wickedneaaof the people (ui.32H-vu.)i, - 
(3) a eyole of visions and prophetio dlaeouraes. xe* 
latingto the lejeotion of the oovenant i^opl^intbp 
copious desuripiion of Uie guilt of the people, tbOir 


Salem and its inhabitants is figuratively delineadMl 
(xxiv.). The acoond part opens with prophenttil 
auainst tho Ammonites, Moabites, Edomit^ MA 
rjiihstincs; (2) we have a propheey against Tyranad 
Kidon (xxvi.— xzviii.) ; (8) a prophecy against 
(zxix.— xxxii.) ; (4) predictions rospeoting the ream* 
ration of tho theocracy ; (a) of the future salvation oC 
Israel, in its coiiditiona and baaiB (zxziii.— xzxvi.) ; (6| 

^ in its development, from tho reanimntion of the peofilfi 
to their victory over all enemioa of the Divine Mag* 
dnm (zxxvii.— xzxiz.) ; (o) the renewal and glorifloo* 
tion of the theocracy in tho Mcasianic periw (xlew* 
xlvni.). — (IIorno’B inirodueium.) Tliere are oo fym 
grounds for doubting tho genumeneas of this book, 
that its luithcnticily has been very little called in qoM* 
tion. Eaekicl pceiua to have been admirably fitted Iqr 
natural disfiosition, as well as by spiritual enaowmoots, 
to contend with the rebellioua house," the ** people 
of stubborn front and bard heart," to whom he wis 
sent. ^Vlth force, lire, and vebemcnee, bo performs 
tho functions of tho prophetio oflioe, throwing Ml 
whole soul into tho work. He is deep, vehement, 
tragical ; and the only Bcnaation which bo afi'eota tO 
excite is ilin terrible. *' ilia sentiments are elevated, 
fervid, full of lire, indignation ; his imagery ia erovded, 
magnificent, terriiJc; his language is pompous, solenia, 
aiiKtere, rough, and at times unpolished, aumetimes 
uhnost to disgust ; he employs frequent repetitiopi, 
not for the sake of grace or elegance, but from the 
|vcbenirnce of passiou and indiguatiou. Whafover 
siiliject he treats of, that be sedulously purtoes; from 
that he rarely departs, hut oleavea, at it were, to Ht| 
wlieiice the cunnoclion ia, in general, evident aiM wdU 
preserved."— (Xotr^.) The vigour and deflmteoess 
of his conceptions, down even to the minutest parts, is 
very marked. 

iCzHA, Hook or, ez'-r£, stands next after the seoOflA 
book ot Chronicles, and before the book of Nehemiib, 
among the canor.'cal writiuM of the Old Teatamept. 
li hits generally, ixitb by Jews and Ohristians, been 
.ittributed to tho priest whoso name it bears; ohiafljr 
because, in oh. viii. and ix., tho actions of Jfixru MB 
related in iho first person. It is a eontiuuaiioD of 
Jewish history, from the oloie of the booh of Chxoni* 
clea; giving an acconnt of tho poat-ezile hiatoiy fif 


that people, from their retnrn out of oimiivity pudifi 
Zcrubbttbel and Joshua till tho arrival of Esra m J«|^ 
aalem, and tho reformatory measures set on fisot ^ 
him ill tho new colony. The events narrated in ton 
bonk ( coupy a period of about seventy-nine y earn (M, 
53(1 — 1.57). It contains (1) the edict of gyms, jpek* 
milting the Jews to return into Judaea and vekttiia (fie 
temple, with an accouut of (ho people who firtb iq- 
turned under tho leadership of Zeiwbifi>«hand<ff tbm 
offerings towards rebniJdjng the temple (i ii,) ; 
the building commenced (ui.) ; (8) hiudimoaeis froiB 
the Samarifans (iv.) ; ( J-) the temple fluSified in tbesucth 
vear of Darius llystaspes, by the aid of a deene 
issued in the second year of his reign, end dedioafod 
( V. vi.) ; {Ft) the departure of Bara from Babylon, win 
a commission from Arfeaxerxes Lmigimiuias 
(6) account of bis companioos, and arrival at Jerdia- 
lem (viii.) ; (7) narrative of the nsforiDation iinetad 
by him (Lz. z.). The boofi of ^ehemiab is for- 
tunes called the aeoond book of Bars, the two faariim 
been et one time ommeoted iggether s besideB 
there are two qpooiyphal Ikmm oftlmtiifme. Cff«« 
Sax>BA»). 
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FttOto(ry 


uid ooytntfj aioiif*/’ raliiifld Eoraea. itxJie be^t in 
tbnt Imiipaogn, During Ibn xaiddln ngnn, thu fable d^es 
not teom to boTe been entirely neglMted i *n4 nu 
edition of tboae current in Germany in the time of tbn 


among the i 


; diatinguifllied c 


uipimbet, end it corroipoTtds with the vau of the He- of country are Gellort, Oiaim, and Leaaing. In 
l>row. It in pronounced by bringing the upper teeth the most dietinguiahed name in thj« walk is 

ttgainst tho lower lip, and then broatliing with ahiasiug Jdhn Giiy ; and in France, pre-eminent among all the 
sound. It ia ihiia what ia termud a lubio-dentul atpi- moderns for bia delicate harcium and lively vrit, is La 
taim, and beara the saino relation to the other Inbio- Ffmtaiue. ' 

dental aspirate v that the unaapiratod labials p and b Jb'A9Ai>it, /as*«ado' (Fr.), in Arch., a term used to 
l>«ar to cueh otlier. F and o are frequently inter- express the face or front of any builduig of importance, 
changed, and in German v has the sound ofy,— as von, it may be applied to any aide of a large quadrangular 
soonded/on; hence, in English words (taken from (he building cinbelhshed with sulficieutly etriking arolii- 
German, /takes the place of i’,— as w/rfer, father; tier, tectural feutiires, but it is usually coniined to the 
four. Iti Latin, / aeema to have bad a Bound aome- principal front, in which the chief ontriuico is most 
what corresponding to a Btrongly-aapirated k; for we frequently, if not always, aituated. 
find the latter iVoquently suhetituted for the former in Facb, fai$ (Kr, face, Lut. facien, Ital. ftteda), in 
the Sabine dialect of that laugui^fl; and in Spaiiiab, Cryat.. the terminal planes of a regular solid: thus 
the Latin/is frequently changediuto A,— «« Ltttiii./br. the cube has six fuces, or flat aurfacea. 

■lowa, beautiful: Spanish, hermoao. The phi in Greek Facf. {See PnvNioaAOUT.) 

woa often in Latin represented by/iostead of ph , — as I'ACkT, in Min., a term applied to the small 

S keflM,/aM<i ; and this is frequently done in Kalian and fseoR <}f a gum or - ystal. When precious atones are 
poniin, — aM JUoi(^a, philosophy. F in Laim also cut with iiiimeroit acea, they are aaid to be facetted, 
corroapoudedto /A in Greek,— us Gr. /Apr, Lnt./m*, a in ismtindislinctit ui Uioao xioLished into rounded 
wild beast. Pin Latin and Gn-ek often becomes b in forms or cut en eul ichon. ^ 

English,— as/rater, brother: andp in Latin and Greek, FAcr4, ./ai'-sAc-u (Lat./ociea, a face), in Arm., a 
/in English. — as paler, father. F, in Muh., is tho uamn oiten given to lint Imnda or iillets iiitrodiieed 
fnarth note of tho iiatiirnl dinronio sealn. It is ulso inlourehitceturalembellishincnts, but more rrequonily 
used as an abbrevialiou for /or/e, strong or loud, the applioil to tho bands of an architrave, winch sro so 
superlative /or/taai mo being deiiuled by/. ^ p1ue<*d (hut the one ahem projects beyond tho suriace 

Paba, / ai'*6fl (from Gr. leut), in liot., (he of tliut which is ininieiliutely below it. In the arebi- 
^ean, a gen. of the nat. ord. L^uniiuonr, sub-ord. truxe of the Composite order of architecture two facias 
PttpiUotuteeiB. From the speciea P. vuhfaris, formerly are generally iiaed, wLilo iu the Corinthian, and aome- 
rog^rded lU Vida /aba, ail the cult ivatod varieties of times in the ionic order, three are intrcdueetl. A 
the broad bean have boon produeed. The enriioat pictorial rcprcseulation of the facia will be found in 
fttrden variety IS mimed the Mamigun, nml tho largest tho engraving illustrating the article K:itajii.aii;rb. 
toe Windsor, Of tho Add bean there nre two soils, (AVe Kntaulaturk.) 
the stnaller being culled fioXt. Beans are isigely used Facial ANUMt. (See Ktiimtoloct.) 


the stnaller being culled fioXt. Beans are isigely used 
in feeding cattle, and are very iiiitritiouB. 'I'ho garden 
beaus form an important article of huinan food. 


Facial Anoi.r. (Sire Ktiiwoloct.) 
FAr-siMri.F,/<^--im'-r-^c (Lat., from /octo, I inalre, 
and stMtVni, like), denote.^ an exact imitatioii of an 


beaus form an miportatit article oi nuinan food. and ttiMt/i/*, like), denote.^ an exact imitatioii ot an 

FaBaokX, / u«-A((*'-«e-e, a synonym tor the nat. ord. original in all its traits and peculiarities, a copy as 
XMiiwiNosce (which eea), aciMirulo us possiblo. It ia chieOy used in relation to 

pABi*ir,./iiF-Ae-d«, an adjective cxprcsyUc of delay— c(ipiea of ohl niuimacripts, or or the handwriuiig of 
delayiag or dilatory. Ita real acueptation is amadtini famous mi>u, or of interesting documents, which are 
battle, in imitation of Q. Fabius Alaximua, a Uouiaii made bv ciigravint; or l)Uu»graphy. 
general, who, while enuduotnig operations agaiiKst fiari- F.ACTto.v,/(A'-«/(r{n (Lat. faclw), ia a term applied 
nlbal in one of the Vuuiu warn, only kept on harusHing in a bad sense to any parly in a state that ofTera 
Usnnibal by ambusoadea and forays, without giving uncompromising oppositnm to the measures of the 
the Carthaginian general an opportunity of open battle, government, or that endeavours to excite public dib- 
it thus ia used to express delay or dilatory conduct. i onient upon unrcitsonable grounds. 

Pablb, /ai*-bf (Lat. rabata), denotes, in ila moat Factcir. (See Ai.knt.) 
gSDerul seufe, any fictitious narrative; but more. Factoii, /uA^-/or (Lat. /ncere, tti form), in Alg. and 
particularly it is a short fictitious story, intended to ' Anih., » term applied to each of the quantities which 
epovey praeUual rules of worldly prudence or wisdom, |ar«<> multiplied into mie another; in other wofda, to Ao 
by imaginary representations drawn from (he ph>. meal i iiiuliiplicutid and the multiplier, in order to form a 
ftr external world. It diiVer-i from a paraldc, with ; ])r«iduct. The term factor is also used in the muse 
which it hue many fealiircs in conmion, in being carried . senHo as divisor; so that any quantity that will divide 
beyond the hounds of the probable, and even of the, another is a factor of it. lyie entire factors of 12 are 
possible. In tho ACAopcau lublo, (he iimigmod aetom, .1,2, :f, 4, and G. Taken in pairs, the focturs are 1x12, 
Of the chief of tlioiu, inatead 4)f being men, arc tho 1 2 > (t. a 4, &c. Thu prime factors of a quantity ore 
lower animals, and somtUimes even plants, or other , those factors which cniiiint be exactly divided by ouy 
thlngv really ianniiutttc. The fublo convista, propt'riy, other t|uaii(ity except 1. Every number has I for a 
of two porta,— (he STinbfdical representHii>m nii«l the , prime f.ie( or. 

applirainm, or the instruction iiitendt'd to bedediu't d ; 1' actouv , ,ftik'-1o-re, iu a general sense, any build* 
from if, nhioii latter iu caJlud the moral- of the tale; juig where coUou, wool, silk, flax,hsira hemp, jute, or 
but it ought, also to bo apparent in the fablo itsell*. in } tow, are mauufui'tured by machinery worked by steam, 
order to render it complete. On account of its aim, if ; wutor, or some other power. Tbq,’ factory ^stem, as 
)l«s upon the bnnlera of poetry and jirose. By its very i it is called, dates from the introduction of ArWright'a 
irapoMibilitv, the fuliUv awakens iind arrests the atten- 1 spinning msehinerv. After that time large numbers of 
tion, and thus the meaniug that is intended to l»e l workmen mot together at the new ootton-mUls. It is 
conveyed is made the more apparent. The oldest fabhw ! in tlu.s branch of manufacture that the factory system 
ora believed to btdong to (ho East ; and of these the ! has been most developed. The advantages gainei^ are 
most ceJebrsted are the Indian fables oflMpay, or i the subdiviaion of laboar according to skill and 
Bil)it.ii ; and tho more meagre Arabic ooUeotion attri- 1 strength, and that of applying to each process exactly 
Imted to Lokmaui, who is said to liave lived in the time j the foroe that is neoessary. Up to the year 1SS3, the 
of king David. Among tlie Greeks, the fables of JEsop j employment of children in factories was much abnied ; 


awiety ftiileo of Mi^era^ merit imitatioa of inured thehr oonatitulioos. A jarUahMiiiary 
JBsop; but the wett-knocrn^fable of •• the town mouse imttee Invfiflgatad this nlt^eot^ J832 j 




vNtrmwiim»tHAisoN. 

"iaatdhl^' jLoU. ' 


nivtlbn wai ai*}w>ibt«d to eiamiike th«lfeiitb ihbmtetves. 

An for rri^idiiHnff Avotortet iwAMd the next 
{S»9 PidoiiT Aon,) In north Am6rioa« 
ipinidti^ nnd woavhiff fhotorm «r» nmefa more Are- 

ooeatfy onroed by joint-ttoek oompautes then in 

wM, 8omo of them nro tery large, and the workmen 
trad trork’Women hold a higher social position than in 
Bngland. Many of tUo fiaotorics have hoarding-houses 
ttttaclied to them, in which many of the operatives, 
especially yonng women and girls away from home, are 
hoardod and lodged under a woIl*eondacted 
The word factory was first applied to largo aggregHtiona | 
of workpeople in one building during Arkwricht 'a time. 
At that period it signified an eatabliahracnt of mer- 
chants and factors in foreign countries. These factorien 
were governed by several rules adopted for their own 
support, and iu order to protect them from the inter- 
fbronce of the governnienta of the countries in wltioli 
they resided. In modem times these fiietorieH have 
nearly ceased to exist. The mode in wliich they were 
instituted seems to Itave liecn, that they first had a 
liberty to trade, then a district was assigned to them, 
iu winch they were exo.upt from the jiinsdirtiou of the 
native courts. Tlic hiighsh, at au curly period, formed 
factories iu C'hina, which still exist. Factories have 
also been estublishcd by the Venetians, Genoese, Por- 
tugiiese, Dutch, and French. 

FxcTonr Acts are certain acts of parliament, which 
hai# been passed from tune to time, regulating the 
employment of labour in these eMtubhshmeuts. In 
1832, in coiiseqiieiicn of the ituirn'rous eoinplnintH that 
were made reirarding the itijurioiis oflecta of factory 
labour on the hc.dth of the labourers, purliculurly the 
young employed in thorn, a parliamentary eonimilteo 
was appointed to investigate the subject ; and subse- 
quently a commission was named to inquire on tho 
spot into the actual condition of tlie operatives. At- 
tempts had previously been made in 1<S02, 181(1, and 
1831, to legislate on the subject; but only on u small 
scale. In consequence of the report of the commi»< 
sion, 3 & 4 V /.. IV. c. 103 (ISH.t), was passed, de. 
elaring, that a.ter January 1, 18.U, no person under 
18 years of age shall be allowed to work in tho 
night (f. «. between 8.30 p ro. and ri.30 a.m.) in any 
r'otton or other factor}*, exciqiting in lace factories; 
that no person under 18 shall oe employed more 
than 12 hours in one day, or ti'.) hours ui one week ; 
that hour daily be allowed for niejils to each ixt- 
son restricted to'l2 hours work; that no child shall 
he employed, except in silk-miilH, under nine yenri oi 
age ; tnnt after March 1, 1^34, no child under 11 years 
old shall be employed in any fuctoi^, eseept in silk- 
mills, more than 4« hours in anyone week, nor inoie 
t' An «iino hours in any day,— nor after Mareh 1, 1835, 
who ahalJ not bo 12 years old, — nor after Mureli 1, 
1838, who ahull not be 13 years old ; that children mid 
young persons, whfMO hours of work are regulated, 
ahii^ be entitled to tli. 'holidays and eight hair-hchdujis 
in every vcni ; that ck Idren, whoso hours of work are 
restricted to nine hoiifi a day, are not to be eiriployed 
without a eertillcate from a pbysioiun or surgeon, cer- 
tifying that they are of the ordinary strength and 
appearance of oiiildren of these ages; the erown to 
impoint four inspectors, with extensive p owers, to si*e I 
that the vanoUB provisions of the act are carri«>d out, 
to make rules necessary fur its execution, and to 
enforce attendance at school, for at least two hours 
daily oat of six days in the week, of children employed 
in the factories. The ffdlowizig year, a short explana- 
tory act wns passed; but nothing Airther wan done 
till when 7 ft 8 Viet. o. 15, became law. Jly thi.<t 
AOt, the powers and duties of inspectors are more 
accurately set forth ; and an ullice of factory-itivptu-- 
tors is established in faindon ; regulations are laid 
dovtufor tho protection of uliildren in wet -flax spin- 
ning, and flrom accidents by the machinery while in 
ipotion : a child is deflued to moan a )>ereon under 13, 
and a young person, one between the ages of 13 and 
18 ; ohildreu maybe employed at eight years of age; all 
ibrnales ai« redded as young persons; the maximum 
iinrmtit of daily work for each child is seven hours ; 
work for childton and young peraona is to cease on 
Satur^y at bdlf-pMt four ; and certain dirovinuiui are i 
* made legardioj the metl-tiiliee. By 10 Ykft. e. 29, 
ttd tumn of ub0||| fbr ^oong penibol, end women 
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aboro 18, are reduced to 11 boon • dmr» 

1847, and 10 houra after Hay 1, 1848} as 
Viot. o. 103, children are npt to bewmploy 
in the momiog, or after tixfin the eveniBg,or • 
on Saturday. In 1850, an act was pMiM eg 
gearing, limiting the fbnefng 40 Ciieb' parfi 
niaohinery as children and ymg penens avis ftwde 
beinjoredby. ^ ' i? . 

FAcuLTiits, Court or, a oonro fsHik ' 

blished by 25 Henry Till. o. 21, under the arohbisndp 
of C'siiterbiiry, and having power to grant fitonMet. 
privileges, iiuiulgeuces, disponadtiobo, lioeoBeiy Imd 
the like, connected with ocolesiaatieal niatteiV. Naw 
tho business nf tho coart is chiefly confined to' 1*1^ 
ing licenHea to marry. * 

Facultv*, fitk'‘uht« (Lat./acMlfaa), In Pkilk,4llf 
moiily applied to those active powers of IhAC 
which are originnl and natural, and which ■Hdtf' 
of the constitution of the mind. Cupacity, o4n 
other hand, is applied to those manifoatatioiia C ' ' " 
in which it is generally regarded oa paaaive, as a 
or aeled upon by something external to* 

“Powers niitunil and active,’* says Sir W. Haw 

“ are called liieiilties. Powora natural and pasaiTC| 
pacifies or receptivities. Powers acquired are hdWM^ 
and habit ia used both in an active and paisite 
sense. The power again of acquiring a habit ia called 
a disposition.^* When philosophers thus olaasify tha 
diflercMit operations of tho mind, and aaaign thus to 
dillcront powers, it is nut to be lupposeo tli^they 
regard tho mind as made up of so many diatinot jpaeta. 
The mind manifcHta itself in different ways, and ittstnaly 
these iiiiiiufestatioiis that they arrange and olatalQr. 
When, thorefuro, they speak of a power or faonliyof 
the mind, they only mean that certain oMraUottR of 
the mind have been observed and classiflsd, aeoordibg 
to the conditions and circnmstanoes.imder wfaicli tfaM 
manifest themselves. '* This way of speiddng Of HmmI* 
ties,** sap Locke, '* has misled many into a eonflniid 
notion of so many distinct agents in ns, which had 
their several provinces and authorities, and did tfooi* 
nmnd, ohev, and perform several actions, as to many 
'*‘-tinct beings : which has been no small occaaiOilof 
iiigling, obscurity, and uneortainty, iu qnmtlime 
relating to them.'* 

FAcriiTV, in a university, is oue of the partloi^hur 
departments of teaching. In most universftios there 
are four faculties; via. arts, law, medicine, and tbe- 
ologv*. (S^e irwrvKRSiTiBB.) 

VAGatvo,ftirf'-(fi»ij (Ang.-Bax.), is a term appUadtir ^ 
a systoin of servitude which was at one time gens^in 
the higher schools of this oonntry, and whkm haaaiot 
vet entirely disappeared. It consiats in tha JifvliOf 
boys, or those of the lower school, as it is eoUed, bab^ 
compelled to u« ti os servants or ** fags " Co tha Iddar 
or morn advanced pupils. The fag is under 
Hubjretion to his master, having to attend to hiji'ifa^ 
preptire his meals, brush bis clothes, andpevfonae^^ 
menial duties - and even to smuggle into tha kottlis 
fortiidden delicacies for his master^ use, and hasitwg ' 
the punishment if detected. Several attempts hafUf.iu 
late yearn been made to abolish this barbaroof doalni^ ' 
iiiid it is hoped that it will soon entirely disappaar^v ' • X 

Faooot, nr Fagot, M^got (Fr, fajtd, Amnnio ji|id i 
Welsh /oc/od), is generally a bundle of atioks or snuilfi 
(•ram nea of trees hound together. In tiimes of TO* y 
hgintii perneciition the faggot was a badgwwom Oft 'Aa 
sleeve of the upiier garment of anoh persona aa kai^Ab« 


jured heresy, being pat on after the persOft itaijl Jlttb* 
Itciy carried a faggot to some appointed plftea hy way 
of penance. To leave off the wearing of tbii bhdge was 
sontefimo^ regarded as a sign of apostasy. Among 
mi'itary men faggots were persons nirod by ofltoera 
whose eompiiuies were not ibil, to muster and ItidO '^a 
deflciGiicies of tbo comiiany, atid tbustdieat the govMile 
nient of so much money. Faggot votes, in po1itlst« 
were votes created by the partinonlng of an esiatnittto 
numerous small tenements, whidh were let to patfdnt 
at an almost nominsl rent, noon eondition of votWit 
eleotioDB, according to the diotatea of the lessor^ s ' 
FAGorTBVtf,/ai-go^.faia, la Bot., ibeBnolnrlightt 
a gen. of Pol^amtttm, The ftuits of F. esenlMfiRn 
and MoHema' are ftaeA aa a substitntia for oom iftihe 
north of Asia and eactam Baropo. The former spe- 
cial ia cnllivated to Bfitaln m fora for pbeaaanli* • 
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(from Qt,jAagOy I eat), in Bot., ike 
Boocb, a U<>n' C&V^eocd». F. tjfloniiea, 

(be cumnion beech, is one of our noblest forest trees, 
^ita and F, amerimna are mack valued for tbeir 
timber. The fruits (beeoh-maat} form a food for pigs. 
The Druit of V.farrugiMa w eiaten in Ifurth Aiueriua 
fordessorfe. ^ 

Baxhtiko, or Snrcorn.yhin/'-inp, (Irish 

/(fjffs, a weakoniiiff; Or., from tmn, with, ami kopfn, I 
fan down), in Pathol., is a sudden and tr'tal or imrtinl 
iindonscioiuness, resultiof; from impaired circulnlion ot 
tho blood throuf,'!! tbo brain, occasioned oomniouljr hy 
diminished actiou of the heart. The functions of the 
nervous system, respiration, and the Hction of the 
heart, aro cither suspended or very much diminished in 
force. The causes of fainting arc various; us any 
§t^g mental emotion, loss of blood, severe pain, or 
anything which tends to diminish the vital energy of 
the system. Usually the patient is first eoiiscunts of a 
Sineine in the cars, then the sight becomes coufitsml 
and all the senses deadened ; the couiitenanco bmuncs 
deadly pale, and the limbs are unable to support the 
weight of the body, which sinks to the earth. Faint- 
ing, if occasioned by a diseased state of the brain or 
heart, or if prolonged, may result in death ; but it 
arisitiff from any trivial cause, ihe patient in g4Mieriit 
Spaedlly recovers. The patient sliuuld be hiul tm hn 
hadk, with his head low, and his cUvsa ]o<HetK-<) a’wiul 
the neck; abnndanco of ireah air shouhl lieailmiiled 
to him, uud cold water may ho HurinkltMl on ins f.iee 
and neck, nr amtnmiia uppited to the uoi^triis. 

Tajr, jfttif (Fr. Jbfrf, Welsh yliie, L.il. J’nnoUt a 
market-xdacc), is a iaraer suemes of muricet, nlnih i*. 
held at more distant intervuls, and somotiuteH ibnotO'l 
to one spet;ies of merchandise, Hoim>tiini-s to 
In thn earlier stages of society, uud ui inland eoiiulnrs, 
vrhere the facilities for commerce are 4Mimparnti\i*l\ 
eiraumscribod, the bringing together of commodilie.-* 
and dealers at certam times and in ^•.^nvmlnMlt jd.ioes 
is of the iitiuOHt importance; and f<ir fuirinw 
ravioua privileges have been annexed to l.iir‘», aud 
numerous fjwihiiea urt’orthul for the disposal of pro- 
p^y in them. In this eountry no fair csii be held 
WithODt a grant from the croivn, or a pn^t-iiptioi, 
which suppo-’fls such grant; and before u patent i» 
granted, it n usual to have a writ of ad quod damnum 
executed and returned, that it may nut t't* issued to the 
prejndiee of a similar catHblishnieut already existing. 
If her Majesty grant power to hold n fair or nuiiket in 
a partieuiar plnec, the lieges can resort to no other, 
oven though it should bo jncoiiveiiient: but if uo pl;u*e 
hr appointed, then the grantees mny hold it where they 
find it to be most convenient. Formerly eourta were 
ostahlished in ronnectioii with fairs, cuinmunly eiilled 
pa poudrr, in allnsiuu to the dusty feet of tlic suiloiH, 
whore suniiiinry judgniont was iidmiuistered on nil 
matters of dispute nrising from transneiions at the fair. 
In this country the Ihirs have lost much of their aneoMit 
splendour, and many of them have all but disappeaivd. 
Tlio growth of towns, and the fueilitios uffordi'ii for the 
dit'po'uil and purchaao of «U kinds of produce, have 
rendered them much less noeessary now than formerly. | 
Those that aro chiefly of use in the pre.«)eQt ilay, utid 
which have least declined, are the cattle aud' horse 
fairs. The August fair of Homcastlc, m Lineolushire, 
is the largest horse fair in the kingdom, many tliuusaiul 
^raoa being exhibited for sale at it. 8t. Failh's, near 
Korwioh (Oet. 17), is the principHl English f-i-ir for 
^oioh cattle; nudWeybillfairjin J;lanip<ihire (Oct. 10), 
ms probatdy the grpnt;p^t display of sheep of any fair 
m the kingdom. Falkirk fair or tryst is one <^’f the 
xnoBt important in Scotland for the sale of cuttle and 
•hwp ; and hardly inferior to it are those of Melro-^c 
tad Tioclmrlv.^ In Germany, the principal fairs nro 
those of Leipsic, Frajiklbrt*on-thc>Maine, and Frank- 
rort-on*tiic-Oder, In France, that of Ileniicairc was 
formerly the largest in Europe, aud is still frequented 
by a vast eoneourse of people. The great fair of Nish- 
ay^ovgiin^, m Kuuia, is at present the most iin- 
being fronuented by biivera and 
seUers from dlflerent p^e of Europe ind Kortheru 
Another celebrated Russian fair is 
fbrt of Kmchta, on the Chinese frontier, where the 
MM part of the oonuaetce betwswn the Chinese and 
Mdta empiiree is tvanneted. A large fair is held at 
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Mecca during the resqrt of pilgriipe to that placew^ 
McOuUooh'a Conmmial IXctioMarjf, 
h'AiKXBfl, or ELVSB./oIr'-eei, ((>er. «{/k, Sw. 
T>an. tU^vGt, Old Ifon»a^),ttte Buj^rnatural bcingv* 
of human shape, of both sexes, axnf generally of viery 
diminutive size. The name fairy is oerived ffom the 
ItnUDja/um, fate ; and henoe the Itaban name of this 
class of beings is /afa. Elf is derived from the Old 
Nurse alp, or alf, which signifies both a mountain and 
a deiuou of tbo mountains. The Anglo-Saxons bod 
their dun^aelfenne, or fairies of the mountains ; lotidd- 
aelf/inut, or fairies of the woods ; vaeUr^aeJftnwt, or 
tairic.v of the fountains. They are thus clusacd by 
Slmkitpcare ; — 

** Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing bkea, and groves. 
And ve that on the sands with printless foot 
Do cfiaso the ebbing Neptube, and do flee him 
'IV hen he tiomes back.'* — Tsatperi, act v. sc. 1. 

The general belief is that the native laud of fairy my* 
tliology IS Arabia, aud that our knowledge of these 
liemgs was hroiight from that country by the Crusaders; 
lint (hero can be no doubt that their origin is much 
nioru imeieiit. They are geueroHv believed to be a 
kind Ilf mtermediatu heiugs, partaking both of thejue* 
ture of men and .spirits, having material bodies, and 
yet pussesaed of the powr*r of making tlicnisehes iuvi- 
vilfhs Mild of passing 1' >U(Eh any sort of inolosore. 
Th**v are remarkably i i in stature, with fair com- 
plexiouH, and gciicriilly lotliedin green. Thoir haunts 
were behtwed to be gro^c*', verdant inoadows, and the 
hIi>|h's of lulls, and their gu-at lini-rHiou dancing hand- 
iii-hatiil 111 u Circle, as iilhuled to in Aiykt's 

iJrnim. ’1 lie Iraeea of Iheir tiny feet are aiippusel to 
roiii.iiii M'l'ole ni the grass long aftorwarda, uud are 
eillett Fmry Uinga or (brcles (which sse). They were 
regal dt'vl as of u doubtful uharacter, bemg sumstimes 
l•eto‘^o!ent audsonietimes miachievous. The diseasesof 
oatiJe were frequently attributed to their misobievons 
o|ierHttou; uiid osittlo that died suddenly, without any 
iijipareiil eau.sc, were ooniinouly said to be clf-shot. 
Tlow vere :>)iid to he very fond of human children, and 
were in the habit of carrying away such ns they could 
l.iy bold of, uud leave vixens of their own in tbeir room. 
Iii Foole's ‘‘ Fania.ssus’* arc given the names of the fairy 
court D/xron, the emperor; Afui, the empress; 
JWnu’Uffi'iH, Fcrriwincle, Fuck, llohpoblinf Tomolin, 
Tom Thumb, eoiirliers; JFI<>p, 3fo/> i ■op, Tip, Drip, 
Shp, Tub, T.h, Tick, Fink, Fin, Quick, Gill, Im, 2%, 
Wtw, If'tn, Xtf, the maids of honour; yitmphidia, the 
mother of the maids.” T. Crottoii Crokcr, in his 
** Fairy Legends aud Traditions of the South of Ire- 
land,*’ describes them us beings **a lew inches high, 
airy, and almost transpareiii in body; so delicate 
111 their form, that u dewdrop, when they chance to 
dance on it, trembles, iiidocd, but never breaks. Both 
sexes arc of extraordinary bcantv, and mortal beiuga 
c.'.uiiot bo cumpured with tboin.” They live in large 
aoeietics, and nro governed by n queen ; and the pen- 
sariiry uewr speak of them but with cuntiou and 
respect, as the good people and fkiends, believing 
them to be urcsciit, and to hear what is said. They 
have their aweliings in clefts of rocks, oaves, and na* 
eient tumuli, aud every part of them is decorated in 
(he most splendid and gorgeous manner. The popular 
belief in fairies may now be said to have died out in 
this country ; but to it we ftro indebted for a claw of 
liter.Hturo which, at least to the yoniig, has its cease* 
less ehariiis. The true fairy tales first beonme p^piilav 
in (he latter part of the 17tn century, and tho Italians 
appear to have boon tbo first to take the lead. After 
a tune, they became veiy popular in France ; tad, at 
preseut, they ore more extensive aud popular in Ger- 
many than in any other country. 

Faiby Riwa or Circlb, is a ring oecarionany oh* 
served in pastures, aud which was usually attributed 
by the peasantry to tho dancing of the fairies. Th^ 
are seldom of a perfect form, but are usually more or 
less irregular, sometimes forming a series of sros of 
circles. They were ascribed by soienUfio mao to 
various causes ; but th^ are sow known to be occa- 
sioned by the growth or oertain kinds of fungi, whio^ 
proceeding outwards from a oentre, render tbo.Sm 
for a time unfitted for (he noarishmant of graas* 
Faxes, /ittk (Let /diff), ii or Mdim 
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wltii'b wo ffive to the Mtfiitioa or nromveof ioo^or, tiie oaiileiiodef • lUglii Moon on fbo iMtnH 
on tbe authorif j of iho penon wno miikeB It. ^le of the tipper nandiulOi end alio of w idota toW oft 
prenter part of our knowledge » decirod from the eeoli aide lowiirdt the apu. Thovioga hew voaip 
iDformntion of othert, md dependa upon the credenoe and pointed, tbo aeeond aiJ third ouiui bafrig. W 
which we giro to their teatimony; hence, to beHeve longed; the teil is long and roonnedi the 
and to know aro aometimea used indiscriminately, moderate length, atout and retieidated j thttoaatMa|ilfrf 
Faith is the meana by which we obtain a knowledge of elongated, and terminated by long onrved and wdia 
things whioh do not eome under our own obaerTation,— olaws. The tongue ia fles^, BbipMi Mid oanaUcdUj|i|d« 
ihivfft not ietn ; and in this way faith ia diatinguished The faloona proper are qistingnianad from tbg 
fimm eight. Faith ia also distinct from reason, in ao fnluon by a tooth more strongly dettned on oaoh 
far as it deals with matters which we cannot contpre* the upper mandible, wliiob, among the Otheri»,lahnMfrd 
hend by our reason ; hut, at the same time, while we festoon ; the lower inandiblo ia also much moire 
exercise faith, ne must also exercise rooson ; .for it ia at its point than in the true falcon* The IhleenalM 
impossihlo to exercise an nccoprahle faith without tound in all parts of the world, and Ihe ni^nbeir of 
reason for so cTerciaiug it. Henry Hogera reproaenla speLMes is very large. Their flight is Tory awift, and 
** reason and faith as twin-born ; the one, in form and their courage verttiiuly greater than that of other Ta« 
features, the imago of^manly heiiuty, the other of pacious birds. Their flight ia pwrfbrmed by remilifr 
femiuino grace mid gentleness, Imt to each of whom, continuous beats, with little or none, of that aulDw 
alas! is allotted a sad privation. While the hnglit eyes nioiioii which ohanuderiaca the kitea. In eaptarfflg 
of Reason tire lull of piercing and restless inicliigenco, their prey, whether in tlie air or on the graono, they 
his ear is closed to sound; and while Faith Ims an descend pcrpondiouhirly upon ft. Their OOnlnataL 
ear of exqiiusdc delicacy, on her night less orbs, us she for the most part, of small quadrupeda and birdti DW 
lifts them towards heaven, the sunbeam plays in vain, many of them also feed pertly on reptiles and inMdtl* 
IIand>in-lmnd tlin brother and sister, in all mutual The uents of these birds aro rough and bulky, com* 
love, pursue tiioir way throiigU a world on which, like posed of sticks and twigs placed in the hollows of rOOki 
ours, diiv breaks nnd'night, lulls aheruato ; by day the or in irce.s. The eggs are usually laid nt the clMe of 
fyoB of ftcason are the guide of Fair)), ami )iy iiigiit the winter or very early in spring : thoy vary in sumjbfff 
ear of Faith in the guide of Reason.” Reason is apt from three to six, and arc generally spookled witllT|4 
to he eager, impetuous, impatient of that iiiHtriiclion or brown. (tSVe Ijaa-FALCOir, Goakiwaa, &o4 
which his iiilirmity will not permit him readily to FAncoNny. Hawking.) 
apprehend; while Faith, gentle and docile, n ever _ Fall op IIodikb, ./ute/. (Ang.*9ak.).— Wlien a body 
willing to listen to the voice hv wliich alone truth and is allowed to drop through tho air from a great hei^^ 
wisdom can eflCcctnully reach her.” — (IC-ssay on Heaton or is tlirown upwards, or through the air in im.v direo* 
and Faith.) Fuilh, in Theol., denotes the nssent of tion, the course which it takes, and the rapidity of Its 
the mind to tho truth of what lia.s liecti revealed to us niotiott from or towards the earth, is regulated in all 
in the Holy Hcnoturcs, more particuhirly tliat living cii.scs by certain laws. The motion of a body pvojl^tfld 
reception of trntu by the heart by which uosec our tbrongh the uirm a liorizontal or oblique airecHoo, 
sinfulness in the sight of God, and are led to iloelo and the pidhwliich it describes, are oonsidcred else* 
Ojbrist for salvation. Home theologisns distinguish whore (see Frojpctilxh, Tdbobt OV) ; and ft will be 
four kinds of fuith : — (]) A more assent to the trnih of siilUiMout here to examine the rate of motion of a body 
the doctrines of the (ioapol, which leaves tlio heart iiioving towards or from tbe earth in a vertioal l;***^ , 
unmoved and unatTeeted; (2; a belief in the doctrines If a person were to stand on the top of a ve^high 
of Christianity, coupled with a aeuso of onr lost and tower, niid drop a biiJl from his band, it wonla uSI 
aiuful condition ; (3) the assent of the mind, also, to to the earth, moving muob more rapidly as It t W" 
the means of mnn’s justiiiciition in the Light of (Kid ; pjoiiclicd (he ground than it did when it was flitt 
and (4) such a holiof as, liy the aid of the Holy Spirit, dropped fiom the hand at the top of the tower. Ite 
leads us in come to (3inst, and pUico ull our hopes in motion downwards is found to be what is termed a 
him for salvation, which alone is tho ** saving luitli.” forinly iiccelcratcd motion; that fa to say, a mou^ 
There was also in tbe early church that miraculous conliiumlly increasing at a certain rate; or, inothiv 
faith by which tho apostles and others were able to words, if a body be moving at a certain velooifyaliflM 
work miracles. expiration of one second from the point of litwe 

Fakir, (Arab., poor), a term applied to asce- which it was allowed to fall, it will bo moving twlliee M 
tics inaoverc.l parts of the Rustem world, pui-ticularly (nstul tho expiration of two aeoouds, three tiliseiaff 
in India, and is pynonv'mous with the Persian and fast at tiie end oMhree, and so on. Rxperinienbi hire 
Turkish dervish (which sec). Home of them live in shown that the r .mi per second at which bodies aequi;^ 
eommunitioB. like the monks of the Western world, velocity if moving downwards through theair, orkgn 
while others live singly, as hermits, or wander nlNMit, vclue.ty if moving upwards, is 32]^ feet, (i^ee GBAT||i 4 « 
making strange displaya of self-torture and niortiflea- tion, FsnuuliiM.) This velocity acquired by afalUtig 
tions. Their appearance is filthy and disgusting m ilie I'udy in a Accoiid of time is called the measure of tM 
extreme. Tlicy go about nakeu, frequenily with ibcir Hccoleraiing force, which force is produced by this git* 
bodies besmeared with the dung of tlie holy cow. 'J hev trucaion of the earth. I'hiMrefore, when a baU om hkea 
aoraetiincB unit>? in bunds, carrying liannc^s, and allowed to full from the top of a tower, it is moriag ut 
making a great noi?o with drums and Korns. Sonic of the rule of 32,1 a<tcoud at the find of Um flnt 

them bold their arms up in one position for years, second after it lias been dropped from the handi ft 
till they have lost tho power of taking them down the end of tho next second, it is moving with a Tfloait|r 
again; others bend the body forward, till they are ofr^lfcet per second; at the endof the third, at 
anable to restore it to its natural position again ; while rule of 00^ feet per second; and so on. It will b« fffCL 
iitbers clench their fists till the nails grow through the therefore, that tho velocity of a body at any 
hand.' They usually take up their aiiodo in shady its fall may be asuortainea by multiplying tha rath of 
plfloes, either in the open air or in old and ruinous mol ion at the end of the first seoond, or, M iiis OMMk 
DuUdings, without ariything to repose on or to cover rally called, the measure of th« aeeelfimtUlg foroe, by 
^emselves. One writer affirms that a member of this tbe nundier of seconds during which it has bean faUuiA 
order shonhl have ten of the qualities proper to the The velocity of a bod/ at any period of its fliU My g 
dog; among which are, to be always hungry ; to have known, the space or tongth turough which it htf Mro 
no fixed residence ; to watch during the night ; to leave may lie ascertained by ninlttplying the T&oity «t tM 
no heritage after his death ; not to abandon bis master, period by the tminber of Moon^ during which 
ultbough ilMrcated by him: to content himself with been falling, and dividing the msnlt byfl. ThWbilf'^ 
the lowest place, and to yield his seat to any one who body has been falling firott a statoof rest fmr 5 
wants ft. It 18 estimateo that there are not less than its velocity at the end oi the flfUi eeoond will he 
three millions of fakirs in India. Many of them are =100} feet per second; and the space tteoariMnSiE 
vmdottbtedly insane ; but the greater part of them arc it has fallen will lie IdO^x fi4*a«i4i0d|V feet.^v«,hpdr 
Unitors and hyp^rltea. be thrown from the hand with oonaidetable 

Falooit. (5SbjF stead of ^ngdroj^ w the direoS^ thw gfonad^ 
Falconiwki, yc/^A»«l'H«de.<H3{rda of this mus ere its velocity at any penod ofite cetme wSBibe fay 
distlDgtiished from fp ufrier memben of the friaii^ addug the reto of aotioB IM’it would hwio utteinea 
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end of Mj imiBber of seconds, if allowed to fall 
a state of vest to the initial Tolooity imparted to 
^ body et tbo moqumt when it was launched from the 
hand* ThttSj Inthn o^mple abof* given, if the body 
hod btOQ thrown downwards with an initial velocity oP| 
dOlset .perucondi iU rate of motion at the end of the 
ftith second wowa be 50+lft»,l=210<i feet; but the 
1^006 tlurnugh which it has fallen wonlilhe 60 x 6-f 102 
BddSl^ feet. OB the initial velocity of G^fcetpersmina 
tMtdt to carry it through 260 feet in the live sccouds, 
in oddUioo to the space tbroagh which it is conveyed 
\& the oooelerattng foroe of the earth’s attraction. I u 
t^soma way. If ii ball be thrown upwards into the air 
n oartain velocity, by a person standing on thn 
Chrth's surface, its motion will become slower and 
dbwar, st the rate of 32, * feet per second, until the 
force with which it has been propelled u])wardfl is en- 
tirely counteracted and destroyed by the attraction of 
the earth, whioh now acts os a retarding force ; and 
when its initial velooity has been thus exhansted, (ho 
boU wiU seem to 1>e stationary for a very small fraolion 
of ^me,and then descend, acquiring rapidity of motion 
at the saino rate lu a bull allowed to full from (ho sume 
hsight fironi a state of rest. 

Fallacy, (Lat./a/loeta). iu Log., isdeflned 

Wbntcily to ba any argument, or apparent argu- 
maat, which profeaseH to hu decisive of the mu( ter at 
issaai while, lu reality, it is nut.” h'ullacios ero omi- 
OiOnly divided into two classes, nccording ns the (‘rr.>r 
lies in the words ot the rcasunmg (ta dictioHe) or in (he 
iMttrr hxtra diet*omitn}. The former are either a ise 
dataribabln aa fornnU, nr logicnl follueics; the tatter 
as maff-rinl, or unudogical mllaiMes. as errors urisini; 
beyond the reasoning process. They may ho ollierwise 
distributed into three classes,— ruliaoies of Assumption, 
fidlecies of exposition, and fallai'ies of inference . tlie 
Hrrt two being fallacies ejefra diefionrm, tiio last tn 
JMjons. The ihllscy of iisauiiiption consist a in our 
tMSOiiing from premises which arc cither untrue in 
(hamsalvcB, or not mlniitled by those whom no wish to i 
ooavinco; os in begging the question when we taka a j 
thing fbr granted which reouiros to bo proved, and in 
nasouing in a circle. A fallacy of cx(K»situin cmiHiits 
ossentiuUv' in a mis-statement or wrong exposition ol 
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tioHS. that this phenomanoo ocoars with ragulsrfty at 
certain sessons of the year, partioolor]^ in the latter 
part of the months of April and KovemW. » is also 


tho question argued. Thiii fallacy is counnitted when 
the conclusion wliieli wo infer, although it niny legiti- 
mately be dodiieed from proniiscM true or adiiuttod, is 
not the oonclusion which we aro bound to prove.— it is 
not to the point, or away from tho question. It is 
called in Latin tynoro/ie elfnchi, because it is not the 
**olenohus” (i.e. jiroof of the cmitruifie/ory ol vour 
Opponent's aasertiou) , which it should be. The \ nnelies 
« this form of error are very numerous. Fallui'ies <if j 
infhrenoa are all in i/ictioiie,— formal or logical iullucies. 
la this class, the conclusion which tho argunu'iit is 
aa|q[KMsd or alleged to prove does not follow froiu (he 
premises. Fallacies of inference arise from iliicit pro- 
esas either of the moior or miuor term, noii-diiitri- 
botion of tlio middle term, or the occurrence of more 
terms than three. Fallacies of mfereuce are ol hern ne 
divided into purely logical fallacies, or sucii ns upp>':ir 
on the face of the argument, aud seiui-logic.nl fall.icir8, 
those which aro not apparent until we have asoerluined 
tim meaning of tho term in which it occurs. All semi- 
logical fallacies of inferonce sre referable to one eause. 
—ambiguity of terms. {JSee Locic.)— lief. 
pwdia hrit'annica, 

FALLiNa SxoKwsRs. (£'eo FriLsrsT.) 

FALLisa STARM,y<fN>f^-«ny. metoorio bodies, supposed 
to be of a similar nature to aurolites. {See A£rolitk.) 
they appear to the olwerver to resemble stars sud- 
denly falling from their position iu the heavens, and 
wmuisbrag adier u Uight of short duration, during which 
they Seem to draw a brilliant train of light behind them. 
The diameter of these Undies is supposed (o vary from 
90 to 180 fret, and their rate of motion to be between 
Sll and 40 miles per second ; their distance from the 
earth, when visible to the beholder os falling stars, iv 
eonsidered to rang<« betw'een 80 and UK) milra, beyond 
Wrbiah limit they become invisible. They generally ap- 
^^••Yrtnaly. but sometimes in great numbers, idmost 
tnrombmig a shower of fire, a flight of many iliousands 
Jmbg been notioed by Professor OlmsUd in North 
tl»drt«hon the night of tho 12th of November, 1033. 
VTid beoa asoertoiatd, by a long scriot of observo- 
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serred a remarkable fall of shooting stars at OuttAno, 
in South America, in November, 1700, thir^-fbur years 

E rior to the ocenrrooce of the brilliant flight noticed 
y Olmsted in 1833. If this be the case, the next et* 
tniordinary display of falling stars will take phro in 
November, 1807. 

>'AT.f.opiAir Tl’DSS, JSW-pt-iin, in Anat.. so called 
after the anatomist by whom they were first described, 
are Riender tortuous canala, about four inches in length, 
proceeding from tho upper angle of the uterus. Their 
iiiiier, or attached extremity, is narrow and cordlike ; 
but they soon begin to enlarge as they proceed ont- 
wards, and at length they bend backwards and down- 
wards towards the ovary, about an loch beyond which 
they terminate in an expanded extremity, the margin 
of which nrcHCiits n number of irregular procetnes, 
named one of which, somewliat larger than the 
rest, is atliichcd to the outer end of the corresponding 
ovary. They serve as ducts of the ovaries. 

Pali.ow, fu/'.la (Aug.-Sax.), in Agr.,a term applied 
to II portion of ground in which no seed is sown fur 
th** space of a year. This is done in order that tho 
.soil iiiiiy b« i>xposi>d to t* • action of tho atmosphere, 
the wivds (lost roved b;. oeoted idoiighings ana luur- 
ruwinge, ami feriility i- ored, which previous crops 
hud exhausted. A grei ‘i /allow is a term applied to 
bind which has been rendered mellow and clean from 
woeds, by mcatia of some green crop, such as turnips, 
potatoes, &c. 

Fallow Drer (Cen'iia Duma). —’This V^nimol 
may ho distingiuHhed from the stag by the spotted 
coat, tho spread and pal mated horns, and the smaller 
si/e. It seldom measures mure than tiireo feet high 
at the shoulder. Its colour is reddish l>rown, spotted 
with white ; but there is a variety which is of a nearly 
utniorm dark brown. This lutlor is a native of 
Norway, and was brought to Kngland at the time of 
.lames J. Tho manners of tho fallow deer resemblo 
IIkho of the stag; but it is less delicate iu the clinioa 
of its food, and brow.scs closer. It attains full growth 
at tho UL'e of three years, and is said to live twenty 
vears. Tho fallow deer’s native country is the south 
of Kurope and tho south-western part of Asia. The 
Rian of this uniinal furnishes a volnuble leather, and 
(ho lioriis, like thoso of the stag, are manufactured 
into kiiite-haiidlcs, &c. Tho shaving of tho horns 
has been used in the manufacturo of owMiONta. popu- 
lurlr known us ^(ir^KAoni. {See Dker.) 

False iMraisoxuLNT./'uH'Lv (l.at. / ijIsha). — E very 
cnntliiemcutof the person is an iiupriRonuiont, wheth^ 
it be in a conimon prison, in a private house, or even 
by forcibly detaining one in tlie public streets. Un- 
lawful or faUo imprisoumout, then, is when such con- 
tliieiucut takes place witfiout suflicient authority. A 
pcrHoii who fals.'ly imprisons another is liable tO a 
cruuiii il prosecution, nud also a oivil action for 
daiiiiig.'s. 

Fa l^k N f.ws.— T he spreading of false news, to rosko 
discoid bctwAHMi the king and nobility, or concerning 
any gre.it man of t he realm, is a misdemeanor, and 
puiwshaMc by common law with flneand imprisonment. 

FaLSR I'UICTKNCKS, TllR ODTAlXlXa MOKBT VXVVtL, 
III L-iW', IS provided for by 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 20, which 
enact.-, that if any person shall, by anv false pretence, 
otuiiiii from any other person, any chattel, moD^, or 
vuhiatde security, with mtent to c'heat or defraud any 
person of the same, he shall be guilty of a misdemetP'* 
nor, and liable to transportation Tor seven yetm (now 
penal servitude), or to fine and iroprisonment. Act 
I Ji & 15 Vict. c. 100, provides that it shall be uo bar to 
eouviotiou, that sncii crime mav omoant in law to 
larceny ; and that it shall bo eui&oient to prove that 
the defendant did the act with intent to defraud* with- 
out specifying any particular person. 

Falsr Swkabxxg. (d!es Frupet.) 

False Wbiouxs avd Ubabpms. (Fee.WsiOicta 
Awn Mrabpbrs.) . _ 

FALBRTTOt/awLssF-ia, on lUlUn wofrd oisd fd Xus. 


diounishing the apsrtnit of the i 
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anU th« iktwtto. oMt ct Toio9 from the heed, 

ia .jP6atnuii«tipetioa to toe* jietfoj (he neturel or 
oheit voice. 

IfjLIKA Cl«iHOIi« III the 

B^cCl. Leer of 8tio(Mna» ii e wiide-a{>ree4 ret>^rt elTeet- 
toltiho moral ohereofer of e iAergyman or elder of the 
ohorch. and which may be taken np and InTmtijsnted 
by Utc church courts, inaependenlly of any ret;uler 
Gomplaipt by a particular arctuier. 

FjixiLrAB SriKiTS, yam-i/'-y/lr (from Lat.^amiiifrl, 
a uamc xiveu to ecrlaiu demons or evil epints, nhich 
were supposed to attend and be at the service of a 
magician, or diber iavoured person. The brlief in 
familiar spirits is very ancieut, and by tho law of 
Aloses, such ua had familiar spirits were to be nut to 
death. Where Socrates speaks of his ni tendaiit demon, 
he is i^oncrully understood to refer to iho inner feeJinps 
and promptiufja of bis nature, and not to any btiuiliur 
spirit. In custoru countries, the lieliof in lumili.ir 
spirits is very general j and it was widely diifust'd over 
Eurono in the middle apc.i. A favourite form as^‘u^led 
by a familiar spirit was that of a Muck .Tovms 

says that Cornelius Agrijma was always necompanifd 
by a devil in the form of a black do^ ; and U(»ethe 
makes Hepbistopheios llrsl appear to Pauet in this 
shape. Puracelsiis was believed In curry about with 
him a familiar miirit lu tho hilt of his fiword. 

FAmtiARH,yrt»i‘t/'-ydrs (from J jal. /ci mi/* u, a family, 
asbelouffing to tho family of the inquisitor), the namo 
(;iTea to certain ollicers of the Inquisition, who 
assisted in approheiuling such as were acc’iiscd, and 
carrying them to prison. This oflice was csiecmed so 
iionournblo that even noblemen and princes were am- 
bitious of being admitted to it, — own the king ol 
jjpaiu himself assuming that title, and becoming pro- 
tector of tho order. Familiurs were gninted large 
mdulgeiiees and privileges, and miglit commit the 
mosL liGinuiis crimes willi inipunity. 

Family, / dm (Lat./amfVm, Gr. ofA-os), is applied 
in a Bcucral sense to a numher of indnuluaU bvmg 
together, or standing in a certain degree ofrelahon- 
ahin to each other j a household, inrliiding finrenlu, 
children, and servants; or all dcscende«l from one 
common progenitor. Among tho Uonians, /umi/ie was 
applied to oUiicrsons in tho power of » puferfamtltat, 
—■as his cons, daugliters, grutideliildren, nnd slaves; 
but it was hIhu used in a wider sense, including all ob- 
jects of property, even iniiuiinalc, and is expliiined by 
Gains by tiio equivalent patrmonium. The family is 
the ooruer-slone of the soernl ediilee, and is w'ell sunl 
tol>e '* God’s best uislrument on earth for tho further- 
ance of the great inornl and religious interests of man." 
lienee, it has been taken as a model (or foriuing other 
associations,— political, civil, or religious. Among 
the early Hebrews, and in eK.steni countries, the patri- 
Mrehal form of government is only an extension of the ^ 
family relationship. The Greeks regnnied tin* family j 
as a typo of the state ; and among the Hoinaris the | 
natnrid power of a father was taken as the basis of the I 
whole social and political orgniiization of the people, j 
The family life is based upon the wants and necessities - 
of our nature, and is essentially titled to develop and ^ 
foster those habits and afl'ecUoiis on whieh tlio happj-'. 
ness and welfare of mankind depeud. ll can ouly, \ 
however, exist in a atnto of purity where monogamy j 

S rovaili. In the family relationship we find clear evi- 1 
eaee that the pretended itaic qT which hasj 

been, reprcseiitcd as tho primitive condition of man, is ! 
totally opposed to the benevolent designs of the Author ! 
of nature. 

KaiatT, in Dot., a synonym for Order (which see). 
TjjtJTJk (Sax. /ann), an instrument which is used 
by Udiea to agitate the air, in order to create a senss- 1 
tfon of coolness aroiind them. It is manufactiired of; 
feathers, of paper, thin skin, or ivory, joined together, : 
ai^ is generally carved and painted, in order to inauro ' 
Its smbeUishmciit. The fan is mentioned iii the Oreoum 
eloasies (Euripides) ; indeed, it was known in an era 
far prior, as there are paintings in the relics of Thebes 
to prove th^ the E^ptions were famibar with its 
use. The fea wot first bronj^t into European noto- 
riety by (Tstherine de Itedicis, who introduced it into 
FVuieej where it was so eonstmoted that it oould be 
us^ w feAM to amsmner aiiuSlir to the fea to nso 
at ton present dqr- Great ioibs vtn apsot on the 
7efi 




omunentilion of tod tone first to 
ware painted pn tor ton onniif^ Bnifein of'WM 
The Chinese hnve gtonfiy sMtoMm to tbhnS#;? 
making, and to thnnpeeies of Inoanernd fens r 
periority is folly adi^tti^. The Ghfncne toei 
use a cheaper sort, ms9e of bamboo and paper, j»t 

which cost about teopenee each. In totropn, 1 

manulaotores the greatest number of fans used Wtom 
worhl of fashion. Of late years, the value of mfom 
manufaetured exceeiied £110,000 per annum. 2ii|'i)toik 
lato Eshihilion (1R02}, many pleasing speetokSHt Afetifv , 
shown to exliiblt the high art to which fftn*mimi|ifeieSinM 
had arrived. A snceiea of largo fen is used hi |niw 
for cooling tlio air of rooms and keeping ddWfk'to# 
temperature ; for tUrther iiiformation Itjpga Wtooto 
arc article FriTXAU. 

FANATTCM,//-niir-ito(Lnt./aRaMct), is dsrifSd Mttr ' 
the Latin /t/wn, tempicH, and woe applied to Ittto'lg 
pasMMi their time in temples, and, pretending to be 
spired liy the Divinity, would loirst into wild s^ 
gcMiiires. litter pretended prophecies, out thnmsslssi 
with knives, Ac. IJoiice, tho term has, in modern (tafed^ 
eotim to bo spplieiL to such as manirost a rsllgiongsw* 
thusmsm, uncuiitroUed by reason or sxporietKi^ 
proceeding from a belief that tlicy arc under dvtow ; 
direction, and doing what will be woU-pleasing in tito 
sight of God. Fanaticism is lometimei applmd im fi 
wider sense to any excessive pre)HiSHession of theatopG 
by iilctis of any kind. Fanaticism has prevailsd tthdilr 
dillercut forms in all ages of the world ; and one ofito 
most nnnarkablo and diuigenius features ii tbs tSto 
denev that it has to spread over large mnstss^of n 
peofde. It IS not usually confined to one InfosIdaiiS 
for there are generally to be found others who are 
ready to take up and act upon the delusion. Tlieysry 
earnestness of the fiinatic>— nnd fanatios genenUIy.sre 
ill earnest— serves to carry conviction to the mind# of 
olln'rs. Among persons of this class were EmStmsl 
Swedenborg, Madamn Guyon, duhanna Bouthcoto, sod 
iiuiiieroiis others. When coiiiltied to an adhesenes to 
certain theologieni dogmas, it is in a cnmparativelyTiiild 
and harmless form ; but sometimes it manifests itself 
in atroLMties of the most cruel und bnartrending do- 
seripticui,— murders, ashussinstions, and tlio liko. If 
ignorance bo the mother of devotion, much more is it 
the mother <if ftinatimsm ; and tho only fit eare for 
dehisioiis of this sort is the spreail of education, Wm- 
Ming people to judge rightly as to the ill|k 

portaiice of tbing-^, and to distinguish btitween the info 
and the false. ' ■ 

FAfiCv,yrin^-ffe (Or. fkantani')** corruption 4ifp||Mii« 
lHB>, WHS used by the auebrnt philosophers Mt 
exteiisivA with conoeptiun,— that power or faeutty of 
the niiud by which man reproduces the Wfgn 
ohjeets, apart from any imprcasum on theorgHmitf 
sense. It 18 now properly applied to a partimfoto avow 
vince of the imagination, tnnugh eometimee. itvfe 
loosely used as aiViionvmoDS with it. The (ditoe wfJIto 
fancy, according to Mr. D. Stewart, **ia to oo|ito ()§‘ 
materials for the inisginaiton." ** A maa whoiif ' 
hubit'.i of risioritttiou present to him, for iUutraitoiif gg; 
embeilisbiiig a subject, a number of retombltog <0lr ' 
analogous ideas, we call a miw otfumegs buffet *B 
elTort of imagination various other powers are toNMi- 
sary, particularly tho powers of taste and judgautofeT 
**Jt is (bo power of fancy which suppliee 
with nietaplioricai Jarigunge, and with the Slto' 
lugies which aro the foundation of hia aUunofiaf toto 
It IS llie power ot imagination that ureatto tow 


UtoU „ 

sublime.’* Otoers, bowermr, xegMrd fancy an a htglMir 

energy of the mental acttolto than 

that it is **th9 imagiaatioB that fomishcfl tha wnliie 

rials out of whioh it createa iti pbaataske, rithar ^ . 

inoditying or exaggerating them, or by fon^dMNr v*' 

combinationa.**-.^K^ 

FsirpAsrao, /ia-dtoy'^>(8p.), is the nam# tfaii 
old popular Spanish daiMC, whtto prn^edi MilHitor i 
from a stow and unUbcA to toe most lively, M Mar 
violent motion, It to idaiioed br two 
a^ repreeontojhe gri^ttoiM ^ 

ot love to aai cottM Imcdaciai en the ItosaitonSk 

fiayatiMHt mada by tha atofgy4o top* 
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thi« dMM!0» bat tHthout »uoce«, ttiotigh it U adwr 
«liiefly oonilaed to tbe theatres end parties of the 
tower eUesc*. 

(ItBl.)» in Mus., a torni used 
to denote an extempore petformiincR, in which the 
ttneloiMi sivee full soopo to his imnfrin&tion ; ami 
vrhteh, eltboush subjected to the fundunricntal lawM of 
mriodyiiaodulatioD, and harmony, is not cla'norated by 
any striet rules or funns of conBiruction. This torm 
also siipiittos a writtou corapoHition, m which the coiii- 
poser mdulcsoB his fancy unrestrained by any couven> 
tiontil l'orma or rules. 

Fahxocoihi. ( S^e Puppets ) 

Fauoh, /'urge (Fr. farce , Ital. /arna, Jjnt. firgnm, 
sttiOhd. — (ieiiotini* a mixture of diflcrciit h :l 

dramatic piOLM' of alow comic characlor, usiiidly jilsiycd 
as an alYrr^piecn. Its sole end licing to cxcilc mirth, 
it exclodes nothinf*, however wild or cxtrav.if'unt, 
which may contrihuto to that ubicct. Ft ddlVrs from 
eomedy in this, that while the laltor m bused upon 
nature and tnith, the former docs not Kcrn]itc to have 
reoourse to any exeravuf'uucic or nhnui-dity th»t muv 
serve its puniose. yarecs urc said to have heen hrst 
itttrodnera by the Society <if flere^ do !l::yor)io, in 
Patia, about 1400. Amou!; the niia«t oehdinitml of the 
early faroes is that of " Waitro Pierre Put helm/* he- 
Itovod to be by Peter lllunehot, wlio iloiirinhod idioul. 
14^. Subsequently Moliere greatly im|>ri)ve«l nud 
elevated this class of druniaiic litenitnre. Farces 
usnally partake of the chiimcl cr of ttio pco|»le to 
whom they belong ; and hoitce the French, (•crniun, 

, and Spanish farcos havo ddrerent character- 


FiJiDiA. l^na.) 

FASlCi./hm (Bax. farina, fenrm), n portion of Innd 
ettltlvatM for the purpose of proflt. There are i Hriotis 
kinds of farms. Arnmo farms are tlioae iii nhieh the 
niineipal part of the hand ia under the iil/iu'di ; gra/mg 
lanas are those in which the ol)]ect desired is the fatten- 
ing of cattle or other live-atoek : dairy farms ure (ho u* 
on Which the chief intention is thn proiiiiclioti of mdU, 
butter, cheese, Ac.; lastly, those tunns m which (he 
mnble and grass systems can lie rombiried arc ca}ie4l 
convertible farms. In some districts there are other 
subdivisions: such as bav or gmss fiinna, nnd ttrocdmg 
OP cattle Ihrras. In all tarni**, the pnuetpul ohjfM*t at- 
tended to is the nature of the soil and its eiiltivntion 
(Ste Aiablv LAirn, Makubr.) The fariuery la itstmlli 
situated near the homestead, or funner’a houa<> ; and 
the area or court in whicli tlo^ cattle are foddered, 
dnng prepared, and other farming operatious per- 
formed. is called the farmyard. 

Famc ABlXALB.*~~These nnirunls tnny be divided into 
two classes, ^flrat, those whieh arc used bn* draught 
i>rlbr oultivatuig the sod; and, seeondly, 1 hose which 
are bred and reared upon a farm, either lor dairy ]Mir- 
posM or for the objeot of being sold at a protIt.' For 
dranght and ploagning purposes, 1 ho liorse is more ein- 
ploynd in England thM in any other country ; — oxen 
BM much nsra among other nations. The best Knglish 
^ngb horses come llrom Bnftolk. The quicker action 
of the horse makes its work more productive than that 
of other auimnhi. Amongst the farm nninmla n hich are 
bred fbr t^pnrpose of sale, the most numerous are 
the shes^. l%e riicep is the easiest to feed of all ani- 
mala, and dertvee the greatest betieflt from wlmt it 
conaumes; while it gives the most active nnd rich 
numnra to the Land. For this reason, the English 
fMttisr snakes it his object to keep a largo number of 
•hsop. England has always possessed n great many 
tbaSp f ibo Dritish isles wore celebrated for this even 
in the time of the Ihimans. There arc, Wt the present 
day, three jprinoipal breeds in England,— ‘the Leicester, 
the Southdown, aud the Cheviot, (dbs Srbbp.) With 
regard to ealtlic, the principal objects of the English 
fkn^ in their rearing are the milk and meat. The 
nUiih-oow race, jwir sAefflonoe, of the British empire, 
name originally muu the Chaunel Islands. The breed 
twudly goes under the name of Aldcmev. The Ayr- 
aumoow^ which ilratcaae into notice about sixty years 
ago, « the Aldomsy sow’s rival. Ireland possesses two 
vaesni^'mitoli eoMi. ^flm breed of cattle improved 
ia til midland dieferiots was long^homed. It to! 
MwattoMe^ Among Ihn improved I 

staadiagt the sliorMioiraB ori>aihMi 
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stand 6ret i they firsi gained a reputation about 1776!* 
Htnce that lime, the race of immved sbort-homshas 
improved through the United Kingdom, and was soma 
tune ago introduced into J'*rance. The Bereford and 
Devon breeds are reckoned next to the Durham ui ex- 
cellence. Tho other farm auimols of importance arc 
pigs and poultry, (A’ea Bias, Pocltby.) 

Fa r ueuS'Gx kbba r., /« rwi'-ers-iew’-s-rd/ (Fr. /enmVrs 
pfnt-raux), whs a name given in France to tho monibcrs 
of a privileged Awioiulion, who, lieforc tbe revolution 
of l7Hii, farmed certain branches of Uio public revenue, 
that IS, paid tho goverutuent a certain fixed annual 
sum for tho right of coilcc.ting certain of tho taxes. 
Under Fr.'.ncis I., in ]5-(d, the duties uii salt were ilrst 
rniaod li) fiii*Tiiing the monopoly of its sulo lii each town, 
ill lh9U, .'^iilly imrodiiecd the system of diNi»o»ing of the 
right of raruiing thn tave-i to llio highoat bidder, and 
in this way greatly increased the puidio rnveiiuc. lii 
J7:iS, under llicregciic}', Kevornlof tho iiulnidual leases 
were firiiteil into a fermc gunaralet which was let to a 
eompiuiv, the iiieniliers of which were termed fermier* 
nencruHX. In 17‘'Ih the mimber of rariii*‘rs-gcueral wsa 
fOi iv-lmir, who paid nuuually into the treasury ISO 
tiiiilioTiM of livvc^. They were jvw'icsscil of extensive 
(lowers Hini privilege.- inferred uponiheu, by speciu) 
derrecs; and, iVomtl. anner m which they evorcised 
tlicir (hiwers, they we’ \ lewed wilh great detestation by 
ilio jicuph*. Ifence, di. ring the Itcvoliition, lo which this 
in no siuull degree coutnbuted, many of these odious 
til vgiithercrs (verhhed ou the scuiroid, and an ‘Ciid was 
(lut to (he t> 3 DiiMii. 

FarminoI fmn'-lHg, the biisiiie>i9 or maiiagemcut 
ol :i f.ina, coniprehciiding th« whole circumstances and 
eon.bict of If. I'nnning was for a long yicriml looked 
Hfioti IIS u priifi'SHoM cjoily iiiidcrHlood and suciN'Ssfully 
pursued only by nil iMiijiiric. It is now, however, re- 
i'ltrdcii in 11 ilillcrenl hglii, nnd of Into }ic.iri scioucohas 
gio.if pt nifo to tanning. 'I’ho Vnrincr, in order 
t > follow hiH nrofcMsiojV(»'.'operly,iiot iUily requires per- 
se \eranco aim obscrMilion, but ho should also have a 
sound knowledge of natural u'ieucc. In England, the 
farmers intiy bo itriMiigcd in the following classes;— 

1. L.nrgo jiroprietors .•irid tMiinlrv gcnileineii ; 2. yeo- 
men and fMi’iners properly so called; *1. possessors oC 
HTiiall luruH ; 1. cottagers, including ditloivnt descrip- 
tions <u’ persons who oiiUivate brnull farms und a feW 
acres adjoining to towns ntui villages 

F.\uo,,/’i/'-ro, a gamo of c*ards, winch u^eJ furmeriy 
to be much in \oguo in England: nt present, it is 
seldom it ever played. In tho prineiides of the game. 

It ip scmcwhiit binular to rouge rt wedr. A rronpier or 
banker, and a fatlleur or dealer, sit opposite each 
other ut an ovrd table, niade exjircssly for the purpose, 
and eovcrcU wiib green cloth. Any number or persons 
niav play, nud, us n rule, tbe ndils on the game are 
ill lavour of the croupier, who generally wins. The 
(il.Hvers have bet on their cards wiiiuiiig against 
those dealt for thn bunk, aud can dmihlo liieir stakes 
every tiinc they win. 'I’hey ure not nllowed to increase 
their stakes, however, to mure than aixlccii times what 
thev were onginnlly. 

Earkiekv, fir'-er-e (Fr. ferrier, a horse -shoer, 
from Luf. ferrum, iTOn), in its most common acoepta- 
tion, is the art of shooing horses; but tbe term is also 
applied to the art of preventing, ciiriug, or alleviatiog 
tho disorders to whicli hf>r.*>es and cattle are suDjMt. 
Befi'fe the commencement of the present coutnrj, the 
practico of farriery .was entirely conllued to a olasai of 
men who were mere horse-shoers, and who wera apt 
only utterly ignorant of the physiology and auatmy-a 
of the horse, but were also totally iinacqaBinted with 
the principles of the art of healing. Sint'N) that tii&a 
a veterinary coJlego has been estabbshed, and a bettor 
clsssof persons have taken up the profession. 

FARTHiyoALR, Of Fabdibgalb, /tfri-fAiaff-tfail#, a 
petticoat expanded by hotms of whalebone, 4tc, They 
were tlrst introduced into England during the reign of 
Elicabeth ; and after coining into and gqing out of 
fashion several times, they reappeared about 18d6, in 
a more canaeiona form than aver« under the name of 
crinolinoa (which tee), * 

Fascbs, waa a tern implied to BemM 

aatiquito to a mubol of authority, fntrodnoed by tto 
ki^. The Um* epntistod of a ^dle of 
(usually MfUh) hom togetii«k, wfth au axo in the 









cteftUiie, h«^| ^ ** to be vitSbb 

to «U. jL of ofltoMe noimb^ tfniiler to our old 
Jl>ore tbe 1««CM before tlie kings, end they 
Were oelled H^ort. The kin^wM nsuefi/ preofdea 
tsretve licton ekenever he vout ebroad^^ and after 
the days of the kings, the coasuls were allowed a simi- 
lar nomber. The dictator waa preceded by twenty* four 
lictors, to signiiy his Unrestricted supremacy. After- 
wards^ the liolors, with their fasces, were (illowe*!, in 
diminished proportion, to caoh of tho chief laafiistrutcs 
in the city, n,tid even in the pro\ iuces. 

I'''s8cu. {See Facts.) 

Fabcim's, / i.S'iiesMs^ (Liit. /asres, bundles of rods 

with an uxe liuiind up in tho middle of them, carried , „ „ 

br the lictor<i before the Itomau consul or dictaturb ; *'ulo no iih'itHnnt bread, neither came flesh nov.wtoe 
the name given in Mil. to long faggots, or bimdlcH of Mn my mouth, neither did I anoint myself at all till 
brushwood, list'd lor ViLrioU'i purp<»Kefl ; i‘ucli nH fiirni. . thret* whole wnuhs were fiilfmniil.''~(DaJi. fl.) 
ing the rovetuicnts of panipcts m llehl-worlcs. r.itd . rhough tViStmg ia not poHitively enjoined by OhrWivOir 
muhing the roof of a blimiiigo or luagn/.uie, which lu.-iy ; Isi^ iqioitlpH, we hnve evidonco in the New a'"^-*^**** 




IlKrfnB obMmd in Ida diiar tke ltsa|«f 
mCnto, aiid the fkat of tba HUi. a^ Jfbo 
seventh, and the fait of tantb.*'^— (Mh, 

On partioular and aigaal oooaslotui, sdso, JW WW^rt lli 
fasts were apiKiinted, and private fauta wara aUpb^amk' 
luon. especially among the later Jews. The abatiiKHtoa' 
usnally lasted for twenty *ievaa or twenty-rifhihotoVi- 
beginning before sunset and not ending till BOflia 
timo after aiiusct the foUowine day. On tlieaaoeaat* 
sioiiatlipy pul on sackelotU and sprinkled ariiea nposi' 
their heads, in token of their grief and repentaiaoa, 
Fart ini fantH were alsfi oocasionaUy obeervod on par* 
iii'tilar oi-cii'iions by certain of them; as when Hraial 
IN ns that ho mourned for full iiiree weeks, and 



tightly boutid with twisted willow 
tcrvula of lifteen or l■l;;ht^•l■u iiiclv 
nuulo eightci'u or Iwoiilv flv't in .. . 

inches lu diameter. AVin'n tlu-y are iiacil for iho re 
vetnicnt of n par.inet wall, they are eocured by driving 
longstiiLcH ihmiigii iliem into tho biUiK ofcjirrii again *1 
which tlicy are plaunil. Fa‘ii;in''a are iiNo u««’d lu nvil 
enginceniig for nniKing dams, protecting the bidi-.s of 
dykes. iiml ill birniing foundations for any supcrstriic- 
tnre, as well as hearting lor banka iind a bottom for 
newly <010(10 road?. They are aliorP'r and much thicker 
than the military fa’icinc, seldom exceeding ton feet m 
length, but often being u&) much us bmr feet in di.i- 
meter. They aro placed aide by aide over tho spot it 
is desired to cover, and llien they tiro pinned to the 
soil beneath with long atakca, the tops of which arc 
eonnectod hy means of rods intei hiceil between them. 
When this has been done, earth and atones aro thrown 
on the top of the faoinca. Sometimes arena of eonri- 
dersble extent are covered in this miinncr : and vyhen 
the siiWfoce on which they iiro to rest is underwater, 
the fascines uro connected and floated over t lie spot, 
sad then sunk into the d(*aircd position by stonrs and 
gravefplaccd on tliein ; alter which the uccossury works 
be coiistruutcd. 

Fast, (Ang.-Sax. fmatan), denotes a partial or 
ilv of ’ ■ ■ 


w (T hazel rods at in-}»Milicst times wc do not lliul mentkm of any pubifak' 
IPS. Tiicy are iisiinlly j:uid solemn fnsis being tdiserved except upon tho 
length, and ahoiii nino • mvci nary of CTirist'n enioillAion. ilowever, in pftKMMi 


total abstinence from food, n due snpiiii 

Itriv and vjgf irons 


. , which IS 

necessary to maintain the body in a heulthv and vigurotis 
conditioii. The length of tinm during whicli a person 
may subsist without food is very various, even though 
we give no credence to those remarkable inslunccH, 
some of which seem to be wcll-auihciiticutcd, that are 
given of life being maintained in tho circnnuiiances fur 
auumber of weeks. (il¥cs Hunoku ) The term fust, 
however, is more particularly applied lo u religious 
observaaoe,>~-the aosLiuence from food for n time, in 
order to ** afllict the soul *' and to increase u devotional 
feellog in tho mind. Keligious fasting may be said to 
have been prootisod ui uU ages unci countries where 
any devotional feeling prevailed.—aniong the ancient 
Bg^tians and Assyrians, as well as among tho ITindoos 
ana mohammedBOft of the 1 - ' 

Moecsr wo do not And mucl 

some are disposed to thuik that it was ** among those 

things which Moses allowed rather than originated, 
bore with rather than approved," as being an old and 
wll^Mtablished practice. Of this, however, there 
doki not seem to bo soOUcient evidence; and even 
thou|(h l^ere were, we should not regard it os an ar- 
gtmi&t agoimt fastinf^, as seems to be done by tho 
writer iuKitto's **Biblical Cycloptedia," but t hat it arose 

frvHD a fear that what ought to elevate and refine the 

inifarA Mings might degenerate into an empty out- 
wird eacemonv. There is but one fast enjoineo hy tbs 
great Hebrew lawgiver. On the tenth day of the seveoth 

nwiitliL the i^at day of annual atonement, thev were 

to <*a&ict their aoula,'*— « phrase which, doubtless, 
pohits to abstfnenoe flrom fbod, ss, indeed Js shown 
by Ihe btar praoCleeg among the Jews. Other 
gmitti Ms vrece, in course .of time Intredoeed, 
aa eohutfianoriftto of great oafamiltlsa* 

pngphit Mluasah ettamtofetea foar el 
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of time, (lays of fueling vvera gradually iuir^aoed* 
ih'st by custom »nd arterwards by positive ajmciiub*. 
mciit. Towards thocloso of thft Hru century fasting' 
Clinic to lin lif'lil in inneh greator iHitoem, from a notion 
that it served as a Hccnrity agniiist the maohinaUatti' 
of evil r;>inis, who weru believed to direct their eflbris. 
priiicijinlly against the luxurious. Fasting oamealw 
lo b<* I'cguriU'd ns tho most nffoetual means bf. a^ 
pcasiiig the linger of im oflhndcd Deity; and haaae tt 
enmn to be looked upon as an indispensable loA 
cxprcFM laws w'cre enacted regarding it by the mdnrs 
of tho Ciiurcli. As it became more general, theisvofito 
of it was relaxed, and a mere abstinence ikom -floili 
uiui wine was judged sufficient. (Art Lurf.) Thb 
strict cuuouicol fust, only allows one meal in 
loni* hours, lly the regnlAtions of the Anglksto 
church, fii.stivg, though not deilned as to its degnNb J*- 
inculcated at seasons of pnciiliaT peuitenoe mid JUbi 
mihationus a valuable auxiliary to the oultivatton of ■ 
hiiliits of devotion and of Helf-denial. The vrrfto^^fll , 
KiKo'h f'vclopa>dia already referred to draws feons^tM . 
wiirds *^Cau ilic (diildrcn of yhe bridsehamber Ml ' 

dsu. is,14|> 




when the hndegroom is with themf ' 
the conclusion that it “involves an entire 
of lusting in the Christian church;" but ww vwvmwm 
that im^st persons will bn rather inclined to adopt '|M 
njuriion of Dr. Hook, that the time when hs, thewfM 
gi-ooin, was with dvvm would beau improper season Jlsr 
tokenaof sorrow ; and that ho at the same timeiatoclMs 
tin t it would be their duty thereafter ; a view 
conflmicd by its being practised by the ' 

his ttscdiHion. On the gnoeral suMect of fssfkijr'^'' 
says, '* All must ocknowl^ge that this restrcinlb teas 
upon the innocent appetites of the body, is eiatoillj^ • 
bfiicllcial in assisting the operatimis of the miad* JvM' 
brings the animal part of our ntitura into greatapMld^v 
servicnce to the spiritual. It tends to preswhtdMi'^'' 
hcav iiiess and indolence of the faculties, as vnett M 
that ii.irturbation of the paminns, whiPh • 

cc'^d from Indulgence and repletion of the beriy, ' ' 

thus highly oscftil in promoting that talmusiS UdMid' 

and cicariictts of ttiought which are ■» very feWBaNfeto 

to meditation and devotion. The gr ea t end df iM- 
observance is to afllict the soul, aid to isoibise to ' 

genuine oostrition of heart and godly somrW fer 

“ In the priotioe of fasting, then, the fatte digaiffe ' 

Christian will not rest in the ootmud M regifd • 

it only as a means to a good ObmuA 

Dtceianary.) The distinotlott between the Frotestaat 

and the Romish vieir of ihiting fe 'Ms, that the |to* 
man regards the nse of fasting at •auNuis of fTMlb 
the Protestant only ai a naatol pimHtion fef M ’ 
m^na of jprra^. . . ^ 





TfiK mcmONABY or 
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wagittruhfy^il^ M and thft grMter. and no writar ii'dismified with llte titla df latbdr «bo 
fhamer mortfy a Idnd of diwy, in whicb cU wrote la(ar>Jthatt Om l*0i seatniw, TIiMrnre frmtntlr 
the d^a warn reaonNiad m foaata, fbat-dajre, Ac.; divided into^tbe 6ri«k ilid Latiii ftdnar»; eodtln^ 
tlie latter waa more oC« reoord of ihinjta Hpp(>rtiiiutn|f who flourieb«iM>e<(tve the ooiuieQ ct are 

to the podril the" rniqitron, and the tnagintrHtai. The oailrd the ante-Niome Jhthen. The idiief mthere of 
fiuU were also registen of dlifhrout periods when the tlio flrst six ceoturlee were aa follows :>~In the tst 6Bn- 
different yean were denominated, of the names of toryilourislied Olemest, bishop of Home, and Igaa(4aa, 
the various consols, and the principal cvenis and cir- bisb(g> of Antioch; in ^e 2na century we have Yhty- 
oomstaaeef which occurred during their consulate carp, bishop of Smyrna, Justin Martyr, nemiiiw. 
were Cbns recorded. This register wa.<i termed fasti Dionysius of Corinth, Hegcsippiis, Tatian, Atbeua- 
eUmwhitws, or the consular register. The die»yiu*ti goriui, Theophilus, bishop gf Antioch, Irenwns, 1Msht>p 
were always marked in thokaUmdur by the leUcr F. of Lyons, Clement of Aldxaudria, and Tertnllmu ; iu 
The classio poet Ovid celebrates the/usf< in his Librt tho 3rd century, Minucius Felix, flippolytna, Orrgen, 
RuhruM, Crprian, Dionysius, bishop of Alrsandrni, Oregoty 

F^iI'aUXU is u belief in fate, an miehungcable (’hinumaturgus) ; in the >11 h century, Aniobius, ToiO'* 


Sea of Keggin, and tliu bright Biirlace of the water IS Leriiis, Isidore of IMusium, Tiieodorct, bishop of 
net disturbed, and the tide is at lU height, certain Cyrus in Syria, Leo T , Bnrnimied I he Grout, Vigilius, 
phenomena bavo boeii observed by several travellers, biHlii>p of 'J'hupNUS: ’ the titli century, Frocopma of 
lo which the name of Fata Morgana has been given. Gn/n, Aretus, Greg( bishop of Tour'v, Gregory I., 
Vtatus that when an ohservor is placed with hi«i •niruamod the Great, ^‘iidiop of Rome. The last of the 
hildt ti6 the sun, and his iacci to the sea, Ibo mnuntiiiii.s fathers is Bernard oi Clairvunx, adio iliod about the 
ntlSesntia, rising like ivwall behind it, and forming midtile of the I2th century. I.oarned men and theo* 
the haokgrotind to the picture, suddenly there uppeur biguina dill'er very inuoli iu opiuiou ns to Mko value 
lA the water various obiects,~«ountleHs Heriea tif «•«- tlmt is to bo nttuch(>d to the writmgn of the fathers, 
lomns, arches, castles, wrll-dohuealed pillars, lolly by some they uro looked upon us nearly ol equal au« 
towers, magnifleent palncei, with balconies uud win* tlionty with tho Kacred Scriptures tlnmisiolveR, and es 
dowi, herds and flocks, armies of men on foot and on the most excellent guides in the paths of piety and 
hogback, and many other things ui their natural virtue. Others regard them as unworlhv of the least 
oelotsrs and prmicr actions during tho wliole of the attention, cunsidonng them the very worst of all in- 
•hort period of time while the abovo-mrnlioiicd caic’c^i Hiruotons, ami treating their precept’s and deeisinna as 
Mmaiu. As tlio day advaiiees. the magic soeim V anislieN peiTeetly insipul, and in many ri'sprels pernieioun. 
away* There is no doubt that this lU'ctnint of Mmu'd's Tli<' right w» believe lies between these two extremes j 
isaiaggcrated, and had received eunsKierublcutlditfons and while tin* RoinuD Caiboltrs oxait too highly the 
fkwni his imagination: hut, from niany other accounts, opinions of the l.illiers, yet by ProcenUnts generally 
it appears certain that the mirage iit this place pro- I hey are too much tlij^regardell. Their writings con- 
duces semn very remarkable efleots. Cnid. Smylb. in turn many sublimn sentiments, judiciouR thoughts, and 
his work upon Sicily, observe.^; — *‘J never met with n tilings naturally mlupled to form a religious tmnper 
Sicilian who ittd ac/iui/ljf seen anything more than the and to cxciie pious and virliions allectiona; at the 
loom, or * mirage,’ consequent on a peculiar ntate hi smiho time, il must bo confessed that, on tho other hand, 
the atraoephare ; but which, I niu.Ht say. 1 have here tlicv abound still more with 7>n*cepts of an excessive 
observed many times to be uuusuall}' .strong,'’ Similar uiut iinroasoiiiible nusterily, w iiU Stoicnl and Academical 
appearanoes occur, also, in tlio great sundy pl.uns ol dictates, with viiguo iiiid indelerminiilo notions, and, 
Peraia, of Aslotic Turtary, of Lower Fgypi, *ni the what is still viurse, with derisions Hb>.i*liitely falho and 
p]^sofMexico,inIfort}i America, Ac. (^VeMiUAaa.) m manifesl uppositioii to the oharacter and coiumands 
{Lat. yafuMt), denotes, in it general of Christ. Of the eburaotcr and doctrines of the pri- 
fease, an ioevitablc ncoesaity dependent on some supe- mitive church they are competent witnesses, and, Uving 
xitMTCimse, It is derived fromyandim, 'speiiking,' and viiibin a compurativcly short period of the apexes, 
primarily implied a word or decree snoken by a deity, there arc many things which they relate reffardiug 
the order of thinas divinely prcscriued, according to apostolic iiines which had come down to them njtra- 
which there is auotted to every person vvhut shall dition, and which arc therefore not to be altogether 
beAdl him. Xt was also sometimes employed to denote rejected. Iu many cases, therefore, th'*y arc to bo 
the ooiincotion of e<^ttses in nature, or m the divine ilccuieU us competent witnesses of facts; but we must 
appoilitinent, forming, as it wore the links of a chain, iu not coutido in their decisions as judges. Thsy had to 
w%h all ^ings are indissolubly united together. It contend with numerous adversaries, and in the heat of 
18 aiso used to express a oertaiu unavoidable designu- controversy they not ordy fell into various mistakes, 
tion of things, by which all agents, both necessary and but made use of very unsatisfRctory molhmls of reason- 
voluntary, are swayed and directed to thoir cuds mg, betraying imbecility of judgment or inattention to 
Taie is eemetimed' divided into physical and divine ; the the principles and rides of logic. Their works, inefcod 
fotmer brine the order and aenea of natvirul caus<*K of being oistinguished by correctness and atreosth of 
appToprlatea to their efleots, the latter what is more argument, furnish innumerable exampiee ^ Smblo 
turohUy eidied- providence. According to Leibnitz, reasoning, of interpretations of Scripture hrreoooctl- 
tltiNiaro three kinds qf fate,—*’ ayu^uM AfaAcme/a- abb with good sense, and of a carelem admiririOD Of 
«Ml, A/hftt«s A/ofeuia, and ufatum ChrMianum. The spurious writings as genuine authority. 

Yttfirilh fotc w ill have an cvwnt to happen, even though FzTxroai,yU/A'>cm (tjax./wfAcw), a measure oflength- 
rimuld lav avoided, aa if there waa an absolute ooutuiniiig six feet. It is principally emplpyeid in 
i ;wiiMiity, The Stoical fate wiU hare a>man to be quiet, ascertiuning the depth of water and mines, moA far 
.VMfiwliee.lm must have pakienoe whether he will or not, regulating the length of cordage and cables. ^ 

'lliMb"'1^4m|K>Miible ti> reslat the course of thiuga. But FAn,/df« (Sax./wf, fat).— In Glictn., these impor- 
'*lfoagieied timl,thoiwte%/utom Ghrierio^ rant compounds are so nearly connected with tho 

of evoQ^^g* regulated by the foreknowledge tixed oils, that it will be necessary to eonaidor tW 
'Uflikd.peofid«noe^of Ooo.’’ properties of both under one hen'd. JSba fate aim 

YkB* (Sax. a name ap- Hxed oils form a'wribdeflned natunil groi^ of oTganfe 

^ the eari^ wiiten of the ChrMthui church,— compounds, ooourrini^ abundantiy boui in the animal 
who hate gsven us accounts of the trif and vegetable kiogdmnM. Akhough, in cannnen law- 


^ thjsl prevaijed in the .eer^y gusee, we speak of coal oQs and omeniial 

tlfo, .^e tomi |s. mostly cmifoitri to these ycoo of &ese miut be . emrihunded, ohemicaily, wnh tm 

|;4jllflk|4ib»l|ietshi«eeiaftetcf theOhrietiae«e^ truefiz^o^ The v^tebfo fate eedowaiWforiiul 



vuivmam* 




ill T^rioua parts of tb# ^aafc, but ibos a» moH almii' 
6uA M tbe. sflioda, Betlt or , Qrwi/mm\ 
especially yield b^arge qoaWiitjr of raj»*MNi^ for 

fnsUnoe, ooutainiug Km 80 to 40 eenfe. |o 
uiitniuls. flit 1r fonad distiribnled ilurough most parts 
nf the body in wann«bUKided animals, ahile in tlah« 
iitid eold>blooded animals gonerallj, its place is taken 
by oils. Fats and oils are exteacted from animal and 
Negelable mutter by aiinple prasanre, <ir else by boiling. 
'J'hey are all lighter Uian water, their speciiio gravity 
vuryuig from U Dl to 0 04. They are all soluble iu 
ether, beiixolo, and turpeniltne, and may bo mixed 
vritb eaoh other iii any proportion. They are insoluble 
in water, and only to a eortain extent in alcubol. They 
Tiiay be heated to without undergoing any obatige; 
but ou distilliug tlietu, they bnuik up into various 
eoiupouTids, gning ofl' (imd and oOeu«iio simdia. 
lltiiice the tci'in ot Jlj-ad vd». They eoiisiot of u iitixlure 
of at least threo proxiniaie pniiiMples in ditrerent pro- 
portions, two of which, sfeariH and patmifin, are 
flolnl at ordinary tnnperaiurt's, ami the third, o/sia, 
ahiuh is liquid. Tbo proporiions in which olein it 

i irc'ioiit eonsHintc the real diflor-nco between a 
ill anvl an oil. When hydrated alkalies are added to 
fats or oils, a procM^ takes place, which is termed 
anpoui/lcufion, or the formation of soap. The theory 
of tliiik prutie^< will be found under Ko\f*. (See alto 
Fattx Acids.) The prineqial oils used in daily life are 
olive oUt the uses of which are well known ; almond oilt 
extracted from t he kernel of the common nhnond ; coha 
oi{, largely u.sed lor illmuiiiatiiig purposes, and which 
is obtained from tho Urantira otei/era; Imncetl otl, 
epertu, Khahf cod-hcer nil Tlio solid lata are etjeua- 
niti ot/, wliioh IS nearly solid at ordinary leniperntiircs 
in this climate ; palm oil, huflcr, fur./, follow ^ and anet. 

I'attx Aciu.s, — In Glicin., when a fat or oil 
i.4 SBpoiiiticd by an alkali, a peculiar change takas 
place, the eicann, palmifhtt and olem, of which il is 
eompubcd, and which are tbo s/c<ira/e, pahutfafe, and 
ohate of glycorvl, r.'spectivoly leave the glvceryl and 
unite with the alkali to form sfeura/e, poluntuttf and 
oleaie of potash or soda, as the case in ay be. On 
decommsing either of these aompounds with a strong 
mineral noid, the alkali yiutes with it, sot ling the fuUy 
acid free. This may ha easily tried by dissolving soino 
t.illow or oil in a solution of potash or smla, and pre- 
npilatitig the fatty acuU by means of oil of vitriol. 
'Hie fttbly. acids fall uito two groupa, — the aUurir eericH 
niiU the oleic aeries. The principal nicuihers of the 
former are the melutiv and cerotir, foutul in bees- 
wax; the atearic, found in most ainmal fitla: the 
jtalMitie, found in palm oil ; the lavrie, fouud lu cucoa- 
iiut oil; and the butyric ^ found iu hutier. Tho princi- 
pal members of the oUic series are the crarre, f.mnd 
in nuatard’teed and rapeseed ; the ohic, found in all 
SOn-drying oils; the phyaefoleiCf found in sperm oil; 
nnd one or two others of conmton import. Oils are 
eommcroially divided info drying and iion-drving oils, 
the former absorbing oxygen from Che air and forming 
a solid, the latter remoining liquid. 

Faxdity, Jiif-u'-e-te (hnt.mj»luifan, from fatuua, 
foolish), denotes foolishness or weaknc^i of mind. 
The fatuous are distiugoished from tho imhccilr, or 
idiota. in that the mental powers which they once pos> 
sesaed havo been impaired or extinguished, whereat, 
in the case of the latter, the mental powers have been 
defloient from birth. There are vunniis degrees nnd 
hinds of fatuity. It may amonut only to some ineo- 
heronce of ideaa aud words, or the patient mar he 
deprived of ail oonsoiouKness ; it may merely enfeeble 
the intelligence or memory, or it may pwvert the 
moral uatore. (&« Insanitt.) 

TAVdWS, /am'-acea (Lat. plur. 'of /aux), in Anat., is 
the gorge, or back part of the mouth, terminated by 
the gullet, 

Faudtb, foKlta (Fe» fauiCj defect), in Min., a mi- 
ner’s term for any fissure aecompanied br a displace- 
mwit of the strata. 8lip,sbdo, heave, pitch and thrown 
are also onnuuNm minera terns for the aame thing. 

Fapit. fateu, a name gisef, in S^aa Myth., to m\ 
claM of deities supposed to ihhiniiit the groves and 
forests. The ianna are neaiFlT identical with the panaa 
of tha Oivak mythology. Tbese rural deUiea ate oi^ 
posed td be the daseeadantB.oF'Faniuii, one of the 
Kibgtof Ijiliam, who waa worshipped ns presiding over 




flriMb and herda) and be i« thm tdentiM iriikM 
Fao aud the BayAan deity 
ceremony of the VanaaSa SadaDe of tbees fl5w K < w i 8i > 
by the eountry people of Beauih and it i " ^ 
tha nth of Deoember. flaerlfleee were ahlb I 
Faunas during the ides bf February. 

Facxa, Btenu eiuployM bym 

express the wholo of the memWiw of the animal ] 
dom living In a pariioular distriet, or a pw “ 

time. Thus all the animals liriiig in Great 

coimtitute the British fanna. Thosa iobatfitiiotf 
land form the terrestrial fliuna, and those inltamtliilij^ 
the seua, the marine fanna. It is often tpplied, 
lectivcly, to all the animals of the world, ibe 
species cniisiituUn^ the fosail fauna, and the liyi!li% 
sju>cii>s, the recent fauna. Tiie word la derived noBS/- 
tho Faniii, who were supposed to be the patreoioK’' 
Wild animals. ^ J' 

FAUSSB-UHJkTn, /oae*‘hrai <Fr. fituaao*lnti/i, Xlal*' 
/tMtxu-4rtf<i), iu Mil., the name given to a low raiMMkKt. 
and parapet, which whs somciinics raisod in Ihawlsll.. 
surrounding the enceinte of defonaive worhe pf Ito.-, 
loth. lath. and 17th centuries, round the base of ttev 
main rampart of the fortress, and extending about 
fcot beyond it. The terre-ploin, or surfaoe of tba\ 
ground within tho work, was generally on alavM with'' 
that of the surrounding country, and therefore bolow 
tho crest of the glscis. A parapet wall was throua.ap' 
round tho nulcr edge of the mound, which was aoiltii;' 
timea piorecd with embrasures for oatiuoa. Tat 
lauBsc-briiye seems to have been an addition tp dht 
nuiiu ram])iirt that was more beuofioial to the attack* 
ing parly than to the defenders, as no eifeotuhl fire 
could bo directed from thonee until the enemy ap- 
peared ou the crest of the glacis, and it would afford 
consitlerahle assistance to an attaching foroe in aonfiiky, 
tho walls of a fortress, after efleoliug.a lodgement in 
the ditch. It appears to have had its origin m a bank 
of earth that was frequently thrown up against tha 
walls ol ancient cities, to protect them in coma mea- 
sure «fioin tho assault of the battering-rams, ead;^. 
have been superseded by the iniroduotion cd tW 
coTcred way. 

Fawn, an appellation given to a buok or doe of iliq 
first year. (See Dana.) 

li'HALTr, JeiU'-fe (Fr,,feaullS, Lst.Jldelitiu), in jflawv; 
denoted, under the fcndal svHtcni,nn obhgation on Ihe . 
purr of tho vassal to be faithful to his lord, and to do*; 
(cud him iigain.st all his puendea ; and by the fintdal- 
law, an oath of fealty was required to be taken by all , 
tenants to tbeir landlords, which was eoiiobea fii . 
almost tho samo terms as our anoientos^h of aifoiefaaea» ' 
which a subject owed to his sovoreign. Forgl^ 
jnristH generally regard fealty and homage ea diaK^' 
vfi'tihlo terms, b sauce in some countries ttwaae^ 
blended, so os to form one engagement. Im 
counter, however, they are distinct; homagirjMktll' ; 
the ackriowledgmeut of tenure,-— the oath udiMi 
a tenant when Tie comes to bis land {-and foeUy. 
oath of iidchty a vaaaal to his lord. The o^uTw'V 
homage iR tuUcn by t' . - 


tlio tenant hneclinff, that of foaUw '^ 
standing, and includes the following ohligati^ 
incoinme, tlwt be do no bodily harm to hie ford; 
iutum, that he do no seoret injuky to him jpt bis booeai^ 
(:i) honratumt that he damaga not hie r«p«iatUn^.](d|3o 
ntve, ti»ut ho do no damage to him in Ilia pofSOlilBagg 
(b, facile, nnd (0) poaaiOUe, that he midce it Oaey 
possible for the lord to do eoy good Wbfoh 
111 his power to do. • 

Fzab, feer (bax. ftrran}. in Ethios, 
emotion, or nneasineM of tund, excited 
bension of impending evil, juid aceomj 
desire of avoiding it. It riiowe iUelf L 
the cbeeh, sinhing of the apilite^' tr«|iiul»jg 
limbs, hurry and confosion of mind, gomerini 
dueing faiuiiug, and VHon death. Bometim^ ^ 
rouses nature to exert itaelf to taa otmoet to amid4-jfi) 
approaching aril, and oftan ibinaa abnoat foe 
have bean nerformed under ita Uuliienoe. . Tfab'; 

God la inch an awo and .loceiMiiiee for Gfo Al. 

Being as rendera a a|M enpM t. 

ofiend biniK but to gadaavSr Mfol 

hiaiefefoae,ami 

^ion of Bold OB a«fLiANM«b^to the JHtiafi 
It ovidfoees Itaatf ky o dried of foi diigitfoi|tf«|. 
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dwiivo of bit fbvomrj leffiird ibv hit oxcellcnetti 
iubmittioA to hit wiSi; ^ftAttwih for Kit iMneflta ; tin- 
Otrlt^bihit ivocihto; haid coDteieotious obedieimoto 
hhi odmpMttdt. Fctr wm doiiled hy the anoitnt 
4hre«lni lodtJEtomftni. 

FttXtr, or FkbtivaTj, forth (lAt. in s reli* 

(Hioot MUM, it a oertiuiuiy npiHiintnd to coiiimcmoratt 
a oertaia event. Bomo derive tlie word fn^m tlie 
lAtia /triorii to keep hoiiduy ; othrra from the tlreak 
Atiiicieb I fetMC or outertain, firom kootiat a iit'nrrh or 
fire. Aimoet every religlou, true or ftlac, hat hud ila 
oohnnii'&net'dayt. T)io nuciont flreelrt and Itnniuna 
hitd tttem» os ueU at the Jea’t and modem ChriAl.iaiis. 
Ood appoint ed tovorul fetlivalt ninoiif' llie ancient 
J<e«re« iiie first and munt nnoient of wriiioh wun the 
flfaMMtbi or tevcnth dny of iite week, conirncmdrativo 
et the oreatioii, Tlia Fattorer wut inntituU'd in 
llietnory4>f their deliviTunoe out of undof the 

favour of God in Bparinfr their firstdiorn, wtom thnsn, 
of the EgypHune were aluiii. The feusl of l*eiitr«aet| 
ma oelebrutod uu tbo hoth duy after the Fuasicnt^r. m i 
Stemory of the law being given to Mumos on Mnuiit' 


VedeaMil: Qovwfnmont 


bMeOna reinatBB of the cnrighiai ilbrmeti«D-|ndp« The. 
ihqfi in qnedrilatmlk e emooth eonvee^ fSithnoA 
it oootaina a white, dry* end very Itoht pilb. x 
vanet are sobdtvided into two pfart8»-^e bi^ 
barbulee. The nidea of the matt ere oovored with i 
barbs, and each barb forma of Itaelf a email n 

whioh is covered in a einiiler manner with little \ 

on each edge. Those barbules are to firmly bound to, 
each other, that although, in reality eeparate, they 
seem to adiiere. The fenthars of birds are ehangeii 
ut jieriodicul intervals. This is oalled *' moaltinff.*' 
Fenthera vary in their sixe, form, and fnnotion, andin 
most eiiscB ure accompanied by an necessory ^ume, 
which IS usually in the iorm of a siiiall downy toft. In 
high northern latitudes, the inhabitants wear the skins 
of some birds with the leathers on, as clothing. In 
Greenland, clothes made with llio sl;ins of eidcr<dQck« 
are worn with the feathers iu^«ilb^ The ancient Mesi* 
cans made pictures with the eolnnred plumes of hum* 
ming-birds, after tho manner of ransiiic. Feathers 
niabo a coiisulcrable article of commerce. Me 
feathers of the ostrich have been held m high estimn- 


Binsi. The feast of Tents, or 'fabernar'lca, was instu ; tiou from the times of antiquity, and hare been used 
ta/^d in memory of thuir fathers having dwell in tents > ue ornaments for tho fans and head-dressus of ladies, 
few forty years in the wUilerness, and all Israel w‘rr»* , the helTueis of warriors, uml for gay processions, 
obliged to attend the temple and dwell eight d.ivs * l^^»tlv iiarts of Eng! and Scot land supply feathers 
Uader tents. These were Ihoir pnnci(>iil (o.-itua. iiut ‘ beda, and an ini ir sort i** iuijiorted from Ireland 
they bed numerous otiici-s; as the feast of Ti-umpet . The ilne-t feat hers rd for thin purpose am those of 
ihofeest of Expiation or Atoiicinent, the feiiat <il the the eider-duck, wl .< Ii is obtiinied in tireenland, Tce- 
Bedioation of tno Tenijdea, tho New Moons, Ac. In . iund, and Norwuj'. Very line foathers, e-peciiiUy for 
the XlSbristian elnireb, no leslival apiiears elenrly to , <|uilbi, are obtained from IfiKlson’s Hay. Down, or 
hOTO been instituted by Jesus CliriKt or hia npic tb-H, ; liio first cohering of young bmiH. is aIbo an article ot 
yet OfaristiatiB have iilwaya celebrated the inemory ot ‘ eoinmerce. Tl.o down of the swan is brought frmri 
hhureaurrection, and niimeroiiH others were lid rodiu‘c<l > Daiit/.u*, together with a liii'co quanlit)' of supertnr 
Ot an early period. At first, tliey wore only upt>oint«'«l(o j teathers. In Istri, a duty, which hud, up to that time, 
4MtfOeMinorato the more pniiiuneiit evems in the iite and . been levied on lent hers, wns repealed, IUrdh.) 

d^WO# our lleueeuicr, iiiul the labours and Mrf lies j KKUkC.iRV, fK'b'-rn-a^re ((L:it. from 

of tho opoeCies end evangeiiHls ; but imirtyra «‘aine 1 purity), is the name of the second month of 

eoon after to be intriMlnced, and by the -tth century - our jeur, and contains ordinarily twenty -eight diiya, 
their namlier had inercnsrd to a very ev i rni igaiit' e!re«*pt in lenp-> ear, when it has twentv-nine, an in- 
eztent. And not only so, but iustend of being spiMit (uval.irv day being added. ll is '‘o < idled beesiise io 
to devotional exercire'i, iliey were employed in ibe 'rluiC moiith funeral lustrations were prrtormed ef 
indalgenco of sinful passioiiH, and in cnniiind pnrainls j home, it was mlnxiueed into the ealendar hy Sfume, 
indeed, many of the iestivula were inatitntcd im n who gave it the twelfth phice ; I ml the decemviri 8ub> 
pagan model, and perverted to similar pnrpo'»es. j seqiieiitly transferred it to where it now stiiiids. 

Feasts are either movable or iinmoviible. Jmmov-j Fi.ri.iLhe,ye-;)Ar*a>^fi’ec, priest a iiimnig the Romenn, 
aMe feasts are such u» aro celebrated oonatnidly on Ktniseans, and other nneient nations of Italy, who 
the same day of the year, the ^irineipiil of which being ' net cd as horalds of peace and war. Their persons 
Ohristniae*day, Cireuineision, V.piphanyj Candlemas or , were snered from injury when engaged on any miasion 
Forifioatiou, Lady*day or the Anmimnation, Alt Saints*, • to a hostile state, ns the persons of umbn.Bsanors, end 
All Souls'; busides the days of tho soveral spo'-tles, i messtMigers under a ling of truce, are inMolate iu the 
aa St, Thonian, St. Paul. Movable feahts ure riicIi an' present time. Their duties in Fonie few partioolars 
are not coufiued to tho anine day of the your. ()i . rcHcm bled those of tho heralds of tho middle sees. If 
those, the principal is Easter, which give.s law to nil the people of any city or nation bud oommittea an act 
thurest, all of them following and keeping their pro- 1 ot iiggres<ii(>n agaiust the Konuvnv, one of the feciales 
per distances from it; nS Palm Sunday, Good Fridny, i wus rent to state tho wrong that had hoes porpetmted 
Ash Woduoadav, hexagesims, AscoiiHion-day, IVnte- and to iitk forreparation. After a few day.^i had elapsed, 
coat, and Trinity Sunday, Hesides these, which are the herald made a second visit to receive the answer 
general, there are others which are local or oecnstonal, i which might lie prepared to the demand made by tho 
enjoined by the insgialrnte, or volunlurily set on fool ' Ivimiun iiulbontier.. If it wa- unfavourable, tho herald 
by tho people. There is something truly ndinirablo agtnn retnnied to ItotneSind stated the rcsolts of his 
in tho order and aucoossioii of tlieso holy' days. The ; mission, and if war was deterinincd on by tbo consuhi 
Cburob begins her ecclesiastical year with tho 'Sundays and tho senate, bo proceeded a third time ns Ihr as tho 
iu Advont to remind uaof the coming of Christ in the ; boutulnrn'a of the oirending state, and linrled a bloody 
llesli. After these, we arc brought to ooiitemplnte the spear within them, which wna considered to be eqm- 
niystery of tho iiioarnotion ; and so, stop by step, we i valent to a proehimation of war, and nu intimation 
follow the Church through all tho events of oiir Sa- ! that open hostilities had commenced. It was also tlie 
viour's pUgriuiage to bis ascension into heaven. Tn ’ duty of these siiured lieriiJds to complete treaties of 
all this, the grand object la to keep Clirist perpetually 1 peace with imtious with whioh the Uomana had bten 
before ns, to make him and his doctrine the chief engaged iii war, and treaties of alliance with thoto 
ohHWt in aU our varied 8er\ioe8. Every Hunday hB.s I who were on temi.v of friendship with iha pawg^nl 
ttapeottliar charaoter, and has reference to some act I ICoinen people. The Enitiau feeudes were tvrenty to 
or Mesa m tho Ufa of our Lord, or the redemption 1 nninber, and formed a kind of college of henddAtoiti- 
by him, or the mvstery of mercy carried on j tuted by Numa I'ouipilius, the second king of lUini8> 
bjr tim blMB^ Trinity. Thus every vear brings the , about 710 a.r. 
gospel history to view.”— -Uouh’s CAmvA Z>ic-{ FFiinsaLGt 


iunw^. 

FAutnis, /srt'-on (.\ng.-Snx.), the oeneral name 
N fba exterior oovering of birds. They consist of 
a gmU, theahoft, and the vanes. Tho qniU is a hoi- 
e assBi-trittimrent horny cylinder, by which the 
18 attached to tho skin. It oomhtnes streneUi 
to » very oxtrooidtoosy manner. The 
too qoiU cmitmiis a series of eofiiefd eapsOlfs 
^together by a oentral pedicle, Ibiatinf tho mem- 
770 



_ GovKR7rsrFjrr,/ed'-e-rffi (from loii.fotdn^ 

a league), is n govennnent formed 1^ tho imioii or 
several sovereign states, each state giving np aportjoa 
of its power to the central authority, and'yet retotoiiMi; 
its powers of self-goveminent. it diflTers from a eoii« 
federacy in thki that.eweh of the etotoa that«<AH|M^ 
the latter fa* properly iodependont or wnvomd* too 
central authonto horitiig no jpowigto OniW ^ ^ 
itsmeosnroi npeto toe todivtowAtaieb tool being to 
tho hands of dwn ftovermnekitis, Tho Gormimo 
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U ttirowtt AM itiMe «8ftM Vf of { 

' wTinvolontM^ la^ In difOMOi in which the 

• |n|h 9 onght to ho land thoto ora few which 

'^■go not «DlOt it). It! condition will often lend ot once 
to A detootlon of iho Impoitnte/' Thera is gnne- 
gbo, on geefiion in pereout feigning disoaso to 
take tho pomm remodiea. 

FjgtiTY. ($se Vnrcuia.) 

TnUliA, or PsLiiTA, ftf-U-de (Let. felit, o oat), a 
fapi, df fhO Cat kind, of the order Curnieora, in which 
organs reach Iho highest perfection, 
by some naturalists said to include the dogs, 
pL i^olves, and emallor carnivora; but the system 
ty adopted is to include among the Feltna only 

I, lions, tigers, leopards, and Jynxefl. In tbcBO 

•dilate the head is abort and almost mtinded in its 
Ibrxn< The principal instruments of the deslriiotive 
codvgj of these animals are the teeth and claws. 
Th0it dental formula is as follows 

IkiiUon ■« , wntowi^i i «'''!««“ 

The catiines are long, sharp, romprcHsod, and cutting; 
the prfemolars are furnished with two roots, com- 
press^, pointed, and serrated; the flesh-teeth, or true 
n^aTS,arorery large, sharp-edged, and terminated by 
AVO or three points; and behind the flesb-tonth in the 
^Iflppct jaw there is a small tnborculHr tooth, which is 
Wftmtog in the lower. In addition to this formidable 
{ ll^rMQS of cutting-teeth, the tongue in these animuVt 
fi^CO^ered with small recurved pricUlea, by whieb 
,.tbay can detach from the botios of their itroy every 
of flesh. The palate is soft, and that pait of 
%Hf' ti^gne which eorresponds with it is smooth; 
C;. ai ^ iauvanccs forward, it is covered witli large 
soft '^plllm' directed backwards ; then there are 
fbm’lvge fnsulate papilla*, anterior to which the 
^ttpls oonioal papilla* continue increasing m si/e to 
naar' flhe tip of the tongue. These pnpillu* are armed 
with tile sirong cuticnlar spines before meutioiu'd 
5»#Ayf loos of the anterior end four toes of the 
eitremities of the cats arc armed with verv 
Swimg, hooked,' enb-oonipresscd, sharp claws, which 
«rp preserved from being blunted by a peculiar ar- 
Taagement of the phalanges, k'or tliis purpose the 
tia# -joint of each toe is drawn back by ligaments 
ttlliflned to the penultimate joint, until it assumes a 
ptviitikdloular position, when the claw which it sup- 
pom ie oomniletely retracted within a sort of HlieHth, 
and is entirely concealed by the fur. When, however, 
tte animal springs upon its prey, the tendons of the 
Wfior muscles of the toes iroplsnted into the opposite 
furiboo of the phalani overcoming the elusticity of] 
tiiO-r^ktraetile ligamonte, push forward the claws, 'and 
^ey areready to be buried in the flesh of a victim. The 
lower surface of the foot is fnrnitimd with thick balMiko 
pads of the epidermis, upon which the animal walks ; 
and these are the oaiiae of the peculiarly noiseless tread 
which is obaraoteristioof allthemeinbere of this family. 
It will be seen, on reference to any members of the 
est tribe, that the mode of walking adopted by ibcae 
oreatures is diffhrant from that of man, monkeys, or 
bats. The weight of the body rests only on the' t<ies, 
and not on the entire Ibot. Toe manner of walking is 
termed ** digitigrado,** from the Latin words dij/itu*, a 
' 'flager, and erodws, a step. Cats hunt in the gloom, and 
eonseqiiently, while escaping observatiou, reiiuiro every 
t^oni|(ht that can ^ maoe available. The pupil is 
WWW laical Assure; but this only obtaine among the 
- ittialler genera; fur in all the JFfitna that surpass the 
oc^t in size, the pupil again aseomes a round form. 
j^Owtiie top of the skull there runs a tolerably high 
■ bony which reaches its gieatest elevation at the 
vevy waok of the l^ad. This bone-ridge is intended for 
tto atta^menji of the powcrfhl mnsoles which raise the 
kOi^ add ftia^ the animal to perform its prodigious 
fijtibof abWifftil. Pausing awhile, and directing our 
J^atiOh ho w anterior or the skuU, a carious iiiteroal 
fe S^, which rises to tome little height 
r great divisions of the brain from 

**^*^ 1 ? entirely 

th»^; PWg whteh ie known by tti^ 

^ bOae : btrt in other carnivorous 

^ prihripal sourcoof 
hlInMittrSM fl^he bony riut|^ is not i|Ulte 
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oeriain; bnt its«abMlilDS|y thdl'ftiiUwjAqr 
tant part in gaardlng the braiii from tim Bevuei,tiioek* 
which must lie occasioned the movonifmfAs ^oC tba 
animals when they leap upon their prey. 'Bbramng to 
the exterior form, and paeeing from the Head to Dio 
neck, we find that the first (wo vertebras partakO of 
a similar enlargement to that which has already boeu 
observed on the bock of the skull. The vertelnra 
which is nearest to the head, and is called the * atlas/ 
is broad and strong, and spreads laterally ; while the 
second, or 'axis,* is long, and is developed upwards 
itio a very powerful crest. The ribs are beautiA^^ 
fc^cd, aud placed rather widely apart, giving plen^ 
of iVim for the heart and lungs to perform their duties 
efrectiially. The vertebric that flU the space between 
the ribs and the hip-boncs are very large, and so exquH 
Hitrly jointed together that they unite a graceful fleiu* 
bihty of movement with great museulnr power.*'— (jRsa. 
J. G. IVooilf.) With regard to the digestive orgaiieof 
the Feltthe, the salivary glands are sinnU, at might bo 
expeeted wlicrn it can liardly be said that mastication 
IS exercised. In the case of the lion, the atomach is 
divided, by a slight eontnietion in ita middle, into two 
portions. As in mo>«i of the family, its iimsoular coats 
are very sirong. ItliimenV h obwerxes, that in most 
cHrni\or4ms quadrupeds, .rtioularly those of a rapa- 
eioiis iiuture, the hlnraaol' i>i-ara a considerable resem- 
bliince, on the whole, to tnai of the human enbject. 
“ In the eiirnivorn, the Btoinncb, v liieli is of a cylindri- 
eal form, has no culs de sac ; the cesophagus opens at 
its anterior ettremity, arid the inteHiine ennimcnees 
from the posterior ; b’u that everything favours a quick 
piuoiigo of the food, which receives no mastication, 
and IS retainecl a very short time in the stomach. The 
intestine has no valves, is small in diameter, but mue- 
etilar, and the whole canal, when eompared with the 
hody, is extremely short, being as 3 or 5 to 1. It is 
worth noticing, that in the domestic eat they ore as 5 
to 1 ; hut in the w'lld cat they ore only as 3 to I,**— 
{UHflHuh Ci/rhtpifJia ) The Pelufte arc distributed in 
nil parts of the world, with the exception of Australia, 
hnl princTpally in the warmer regions, where alone the 
larger speciCH are met with. 

Fxi.Lvns, /sr-bfAs (Arab., poor), is the name of • 
people in modern Egypt who live in villages and enlti- 
vute the soil. They are the most anoient race in that 
eouniry, and arc generally believed to bo descendante 
of till*' olil Egyptians, their physiognomy reacmhling 
that which is found on the ancient sculptures. They 
are a patient and laborious population, but are 
heavily taxed, and subjected to great hardships. They 
lorni the great hulk ol the population of that ooULtry. 

Fxt.t.owHn]r,/eI'4o-fAi;> {Sax. Mam, follim), in A col- 
lege, in an endowment ontitlingtne bolder to a ahttre in 
its revenues, and constituting him a part of the coipo- 
ration. Fellowships are either original, baTing mwQ 
constituted by the founder t>f the college, or endowed 
by subsequent benefactore. Formerly, most Of titO 
fellowships were restricted to tlie inhabitants of Ottrfrda 
dioceses, or districts, or persons ; but most of these 
restrictions h.sve been removed by the oonmisaionenf 
under the University Act of 185-1. Some fellowthipe 
mnv be held by laymen, but, in gendlal, they can OMt 
be held by pereone in holy orders, or who are ordainra 
within a speciAed time. They difl’er greaUy in value, 
many of them being under £100 per annum, whfle 
some of them reach £700 or £800. Being paid oUl of 
the college revenues, which are for the most part 
received in corn-reuts, they vary from year to vOar 
with the price of that commodity. The> senior ImO#- 
ships are the most lucrative, but all oonfrr upon tlirir 
holders the privilege of occupying apartments in tba 
ccdlege, and certain prirfleges as to commons or meals. 
Fellowships ere, in ^neri^ tenable for lifk, uolen the 
bolder marries, or inherits estates which aflbM a larger 
revenue, or accepts one of the livings belongihg to the 


Fblo x>b 8s, /e'-lo-ds-ss (Lat., a felon of hisMtif)» 
is one that deliberately puts an end to his owjamm- 
ence, or who commits any unlawAi] malicioaias^lM 
eonsequeno# ■ of which is his own death, rira M jg i ^ 
however, be of the age of diseretion, Sod of 
mind, <^erwise it frno eritna. The. lsorj^'|UUa4 
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(p»iUy «f ft d&ttltlft 

pi^iigftlurft oL' Uus > jUn^Vty } ^ oilMir t«ft^r*W 
ft^pvuut tJio king, wild bfti wb mHir«fit ia th« preatev*- 
tion ^ ftU bis fubjooU, The l»v tuM. UMrti^, 
XiMiKdd thi4|wdiiff tlift hiflkOBt oriuMj making it a 
paouhftp apecio* of fcUiny, a felovv againat ononalf. 
Ifonapemiaiiea another to kUl huuaeir, and lie does 
eo, the i^viaer is gutlry of murder j aud if two agree 
to eqmmit auicldo tnn^tber, aud one only ia killed, the 
aiirriror will be guilty of uiurdcr, aocordiiig to law. 
Vormerly, the iu)dy of the felon was ignominioualT 
buried iu tlie highway, with a intake driven throueu 
the hodr j but now, by t Opo. IV. o. 52, il la privately 
int<!rrca at ingiit in a olmrfb3’ard, atid without the 
ritee of Chri.'it.'au burial. All the cliaticla, real and 
pcreonal, of h,/V/o de me are forfeited to the tTown, 
though they ace usually restored upon pHynicut of I 
modorute foea. The euautnieiita ncaiimt this prime, I 
which puniah only the innocent relaliioH, have led 
juries iu general to fiiid that the act wua cunimitted in 
' a lit of temporary iiihanity, 

PrtoxY./c/'-oii-e (Aiig.-Nor.), in Law, in its gcupr:il 
ueceptutioii, conipriM‘!i oier^' sppcics of uriiue which 
ucuiuitoueii, at coiunion law,* the forfeit are of Intula or 
giHids. Tina luoat Irpiiiieutly hapuoiis in tbuap crimoa 
tor which a capital puniHhincnt either is, or was, liable 
1o be iuflicled. ILcnce all olFciiuea now Capital are iii 
some degree or other felony, as w'ell as niaiiy other 
olTcaceewlilt h are not puuitihcd with death ; as suicide, 
honiicide, luir enr, of which are, .stnciljr apeak* 

iiig fdouios, iiH they aubjeot the committers of them to 
forfeiturea. Yanous deriiatiuiiR of the word have lieen 
suggested j" but the moat probable is that giM'ii b^' Sir 

Oeriuan ,/>p, 




etdmoMi ih % 

printed nn the aorfhetoC 
to iCsda and heconie 
Tho roonuff felt ia randei 
soaked with ft preparftiion 
sold at a penny per square foot, ftod forlul 
suhatitiito for thatch, slates, or tiles IbV; 
out*buildmgs, being impenetrable to rai^. 
however, bum freely, if it baupened to r 
when iu ft dry aliatc. Felt or a ainul^ . 
used for liiiiiig wooden biuldiugs ftUd 11 
rooms that are alfectcd by danu>» . Hie ^ 
preparo a th!u kiud of felted cloth fqrlltiui^ tl 
dn-Msi'S, and fell clqiU ia used in Ihii 
eoiif'hcH, and for pianofortes, and ft TftTi.. 
purposes. The process is said to bay# b«i 
l‘y the Saracens for Uiuking CQverni(|S „ 

(cut.'*, and iiitruducrd into Europe at 

crif'jiflcs. 

Fi'm oci, fe-JuV-ha (Ital.), the largest Wd I 
dcscriptittn of bout used on the Mediterranqtn, 
a low bu(> graceful and buoyant hull, with 
stem and raking Htcm, fitted with throe msita 
sails, II jib set on a small bowsprit, and loiigf 
uarH to iisHi»si tlieir progress in those loogUiftiioi 
BO frequent on ih« above boo. 

Fi MAi.li FrowHa, /ow'-er (Latr 

Pr foniiilc ; J^enr, flower), a terpi uaea ^ 

to disiingiiMh thoBu flowers which are fiiriiHhim^s...,^ 
or IVimilo orgues, but which bftva no 
iir main III guns of product ion. 

I'ftMi: ci>vi'KTU,./ani Xu'-rM (Fr.), in tiaw, doft^tCil 
(hat reintionHhip in which, iu onnscqueiica oi tiiarrh^[«U 
a wilb fltiiiida to her husband, being under bis pro^-, 
lion and influence, and her legal existence beiag'SIII- 
peiuled, or at leant incorimrated and consolidi|jMld lu 
thul of her husband. Her eonditiou during UMUtisge 
IS thu'« eiitipd her coverture. A married woman can* 
not >110 ill the cm il courts without her husband's con*- 
ciirrciiee, and in his name us well as her own f neither 
enit abe iio Hiicd without her huahapd being made a* 
lit lei.tbint. Tbc property of a wife is, be mavriege, 
frar.slcrrcd to her liushuud; and all dsods and acts 
dono by her during her coverture am vo^ . 



Henry Spclimiu, from the Tculouio or . 

lief or feud, and /ios. price or vnlno ; felony being 
thus the pre/irtm feuJt, tho couHidcnitit'ii for which a 
man gives up bis uef. (AV« Fouri itvrk ) 

FuLSPaBf/id'.s/iar, in Miu., un ini|iorl»nt mtnoral, 
aud coiiimou eonsliLiioiit of rucks. Xr is the represen- 
tative of a faiiiily, aud conitiBts cssoiitniily of u doiiMo 
silicate of .*111111111111 and soino ulkiib, or Rlkiiliiiu earth. 

It forms a priiielpul conslitucut of graiule. P,.iash 
felspar is tho orlhoso of thu ininetitlogiHt, uiul 
gives riso to kaolin, or' ehina-clav, liy (iisint«*ern()oii. 

Boda felspar is uliiiie, lifhia foUpar petuhte, and lime _ ^ . 

felapar lulu'udorjLc. Tho term is deriic'd irum the j iamled property of a married woman is, dl|Bi|aj 
Oemian, and meuns niarriiige, under the administration of bar 

FxLr,/<tt (Siix. /c//), tho name gi\cn to Ihe iiin - 1 and her perHoniil property is absolutely vented' 
terial formed by uniting and compressing llbr''s of j Wiien n wife is dcscrterl by her busbaiidi 
wool, fur, and other suLstances lit for the piirpoi^e, fow obtHiii an order (o protect any properiy 
into a computt body, by what is termed ihe leJiir.g | may ae inire i>y ber own industry. The Iwlbi^ 
process. This coiimhIs in mixing the fibres of i be ! liouiid t>j par his wife’s debts contracted pfftvf 
materials employed until they lifcomo interlaced or j marriage, and alsu to provide her with ncoei^ 
matted togelher in the form of a soft loose cloth or I diirmg inarriage t but he is not ehargcabte |b;f- 
dbeet. which ia done by the iiistrumoutulity of carding i thing besides uccrfkBnri»>s. In some felonies^ft^ ' 
and dofBng engiucs. “W'ben this stai"- i... u.. 
has been reached, the cloth ia womu 

carried to the rcUing-machim*, in wluch 

combined and interlaced still more elo.soly by the FKMOVRTCiirf , FxuvOKBjrttTS, or TbsiM 1 B^»P^ ' 
aotion of heat and presaure, until tlie looKe ^ub-itiitioe JUiw-yer-Hd^ta (from the old Uermaa >!SPSI, p 4 IUI|!li* ' 
is converted into a close, thick ma:eri.d, piis<)ei<.<>ed ofj inoiif, ai.d t/ertekft court of justioc), was tbo miao nf 
great stcenciU and durability, i^elt of a fliic kind injeerluin secret tribunals which existed ia Wsstpilaitt|| * 
used for miikiDg>liatd (see Hat !Mam‘i ictlui.) ; and • .lud posneMed immense power and influeose In thalilSt- ' 
a coarser deacription is used for tahle-rlotbs and I aud H>th centuries. Ihese are said by 


igein tho protvwi ; inferior crimes, coiiimilted by her fchrpugb 

id on a roller, and j of lo r husband, the law ezeusea ber» ezoe^ ip 'm' 

jch tho fibres are j case of treason or murder. ^ , '.i-v 


carpels. A sliU rough felt is also maiiuf.iclurcd fur 
making roofing f.ir sheds, and coveritigs fur bavriek.s 
and cornslncks, as well ii$» fur supplying a lining to Lite 
copper sheathing applied to the bottom uf vesseta ; and 
another aert for eovoxing steam-boilers, for which a in 
well mUpted, on account of its properties as a non- 
conductor of heat. The laat-named material is made 
of the waste wobUen cloths used in pa per- mills, rc- 
dm^ to h pulp, and beaten together after being put 
on the boiler in a wet state. It ia then allowed to dry, 
wbei^ it Womes atiff, solid, and utterlv inipurvious to 
bMt. All Urn other differ^t kinds of felt are made 
by a^gamstiiig the materials by the sgen^ of beat, 
nidature, and pressure. Table-cloths of thta material 
iva elite omtesed, having a raiaed pattern in one 
ewMlc on a ground of another hue, or printed hi a 
miistj wf tiote and drsigni. Tho eai^is msdo of the 
il Victoria felt are also printed in eolonrs, Iji 
ition tp teng htexpensivey they have, tho merit of; 

1 comfdirtable^ |l|p eloeeneaa of (heir 

te# puterte Mopott- 


been ongiiialed by Charlemagne, tut it il J 
liable that they were relics of the anolenC 
cuiirts uf justice, which oontinued to ext«t Us S 
phalia alYcr they bad ceased in ptbei pltej 
many. The FemgericUto first cagm 
the dejK«ition and outlawry of tbaomten Htejr 
Lion, when all law Slid iiMtioo MfioSdto t»« 
deflaoce, and anarchy every wbtro provrilod. Xungelt''. 
oiruumiitaiioes the secret trtouoals tOf^ tipokl f‘ 
selves the protectiim of tbo ihnoote.Jgld diftfni 
and inspired with salutan tenrov fbte 'whoiwM 
else would keep to cheofc, 1%osa triboasli m 
qiiired neat power, and iproad thonleelvoi't^ 
wfiolo of OermanT, IhoOfifH ,thrir prinriiHil 
Quntmoed to be WestphiOia* il» .IU_ 

called, probably pn aeoeubb. its ctoyep 
secrecy with on tiftsr 

and the powoy 

tmes, toM 

So^, Tb& 



THE DICnOHAHT OF 


ftmottnted to 100,000. Thoii|$h aHainaliy esttLOliihed 
Ibr the support or and jnstioe, fbore cau be little 
doubt tlMt ifaep aiteraards wflreftoqaently made use of 
Co eanj out party Minipi. Any quo who had a oom- 
plaint tMfoMt hts noiohbour, whioh eould not be eoa- 
tained befbre the ordinary jadf^os, betook himself to 
tho Femperiobte. From the secrecy in which they were 
inrolred, little is known reitardine their iittornul organ- 
isation. Tho mombers were called tho If'isiendtf, or the 
knowine ones ; and, before being admitted, tlioy must 
bo of butmolons life, of the Christian r«digion, and take a 
terrible oath ** to snpiiort ihe holy Fem, and to conceal 
H ^tOBl wife and citild, from father and Tiiothcr, from 
etiter and brother, from fire and wind, from all that 
the eun shines iii)on or the ruin w'uls, from all that is 
fuktreen hearen and earth.” From amoim the Wis- 
■endes the ]P^eweh<iff’en (free justices) went elected, who 
irore the assessors of the court and executors of its 
Mntenoes. The president of tho court was called tho 
FWhtrqf (free count). The general auperiutendenco 
of the whole of the tribunals was in the Jmiula of tho 
lord of the land, who, in Westphalia, w'rh the arch- 
bishop of Cologne. The cluef superintendence, how- 
Orer, was in the hands of the emperor, who was usually, 
on Ids coronation at Aiida-Chapelle, adnnlted a niem- 
lier of the soeiety. The court of a Freignif was called a 
JPWidfitP, and the pla^'O where it was lield u FrenttuhL 
The nenibcrs had certain signs and waU-liwovds, by 
ifldoh they were aliio to recociuze each other, and 
srhlch were concealed from the iiunntiateil. Their 
•OQdrts were either open or secret; the former were 
btld by day in the ouen air, tho latter by night m a 
Ibrswt, or in conoealea and suliterranenu |<taci>s. Tho 
pHlKli S il of tvial, and tho ciroiiiustHiieoH of judgment, 
ipsem different in tho two cases ; the former derided in 
^lislvll causes, the latter took coguiznnee of such as 
1 been unable to dcfbnd themselves sulllriciitly be- 
ll the open courts, ns well ns such as wore uceiisod 
JCretty, sorcery, rape, tlieft, robbery, or murder, 
ri aemiaation was made by om« of liio FreiselioOeu, 
JB, without further proof, declared upon oath that 
thb ftOottsad had been guilty of the crime. 'I’lie aceu ^ed 
trte then thrlue summoned to appear bel«me the secret 
tHbanal, and the citation was secret! v uilixed to tho 
Mr of his dweHing, or Biiiuo neighbouring plnee, tho 
name of the accuser being oonceuled. The citation 
mentioned that the aocusea was to nieot the AVisMeudo 
at a certain hoar and place, and to be e,uidueted by 
them before the tribunal. If ere by an outh i he aeonsod 
might clear himself; but the accuser luighl niso oiipose 
it with his oath aud the oaths of witnesses. Il the 
-aooused could now bring forward six witnesses in his 
foeonr, the acenser might strengthen his ontli with 
fiMirteen witnesses ; and sentence of nequit tal did not 
mtcessarily follow until the accused had supported bin 
NOiaewith the oaths of twenty-one witnesses. I'hn judges 
were all armed, and dressed in black giiwiis, uith a 
cowl that covered their faces like a musk. I'lie emn- 
damned, as well ns those who did not obey tho siim- 
momijWere then given over to the Freist'hoiron. The 
first Freisohdft'o who met him was bound (o iinng lum 
on a tree ; and, if he made any resistance, it w'aa lawiul 
to^nt him to death in any other way ; mid a knife was 
Idt by the corpse, to indicate that it was a punishmeut 
infiloted by one of the Freisclidffen. The piinishraent, 
hoiwrer, was rarely inflicted on tho.se who readily 
appeared, the judges being satisHed with cautioning 
toe dsfendor to redress the wrong he had been gnilty 
of. At length a great outcry was raised against these 
ootHta, and in 1161 Tarious princes and cities of 
CKstlaaay, aa well as the Swiss Confederates, united iu 
b league to enable all persona to obtain justice by 
tatfifineaQS, aud to prevent them from seeking it from 
Urn aaerat tribunals. Their inflaenoe, however, was 
not enthral^ destroyed until the public peace was esia- 
bothatf in Qannany, and an amended form of trial and 
prnml judioaturo introdueed. Goethe, in his ** Goetz 
Wn Barliohingen/' has given an account of the work- 
Ibta of Chaaa aeeret irlbnnals : hut the beat historical 
of tbam ia by Paul Wigand, «• Das Felimge- 
Mt'WtatWeiia,*' Hamm., 1825. ^ 

' ffBiairxvg, /ba*-a*iriH (Lat, /naisa, a woman), it 
i of pertainiog lo a 

>> or woman. IVorda am taid to be feminine in 

trhtfh Ihay denota IkmalM, or hoTetheter- 
T#'‘f 77d 




minatioina proper to upcese fenudea ilk any giten 

iSttOBiA, (Iiii. fnmr, fika In 

Anat., la applied to nM of or eoaneoHid wlat'llia 
thigh; as, the femoral bone, orew/ewerM Mfoowml 
artery, Ac. (AwTafOtt.) W 

Fiv./en ^Baz. Yea or/ena), is twed to eignlIVtow 
land which is wholly or partially covered with water to 
some depth. The subsoil ia always saturated, abd 
the land itself is apt to be overflowed with the db- 
charges of rivers and lakes. The soil of these buds ia 
generally of n deep black oolonr, and ia unusually rich 
aud light to the depth of some three or four fbet. As 
the water oiten lllters down to the subsoil, fen bads 
produce crops of grass and com in fur greater abun- 
dance thau lands better situated. Until of late, wind- 
mills were used to drain the English fens, as ia the case 
in frollsnd ; but now steam is nearly the sole a^t 
employed for this purpose. The fens in Lincolnshire, 
Kent, and Cambrirlgcsnire, arc ihe principal instaaees 
of this species of laud in England. ^ 

Fbkck, fen» (from Nor. defttudtr, to prohibit, de- 
feiui), a term used in Gardeuing and Tlusbandiy to 
aigniiy a hedge, wall, ditch, bank, or other inclosare, 
niHito nroiind gardeiia, fields. woodK, and other agrarian 
property, for tho purpoH*^ r proieotion or separation. 
Fences uro iiNualiy niii' >f puling or split planks, 
although there are other ^n«l vanous methods in which 
I they are construoted. iU the wild and mountainous 
|regu)iia of IrclHiid and Bent btid, where wood bvery 
- se.irce, it is u»ual to make fences of rough stone Walls, 
put together without any mortar, in order to separate 
tho property of dilTeTent individutils. In parts of Gal- 
wav, in Ireliind, some of these fences, or stone walls, are 
built 111 a verv efllciimt and workmanlike manner, and 
are very durable, ns the stone lu many instancea ia of a 
Soft nature, witieli is liable to split w'ith a flat fnrfaoe; 
in such eases there are many ary walls which present 
the usual appearanne of those constructed with mortar. 

A high bank ol earth, faced with turfands, is often sub- 
stituted for ii Ntone wail when stones cannot be had, 
and a hedge is tlien planted on the top ot this embank- 
incut ; thus cunipleting » formidable If np to lovers of 
the ehtise in hunting counties. Of all feiiees, tho best 
which can lie eoustructod is, undoubtedly, a live hedge, 
when it is properly planted and carefully out and 
trininied when armed at full growlli ; for tiirther ififor- 
matioii on which subject, sve separate arliclo HbAOB. 
A itunk frnre is one which i'< planted in a broad, deep 
ditch, aud is notnho\c tho level of the grotind; so Unit 
It is couccalcd from tho view. A light fonoo of qilit 
rails or iron, which is erected to keep off cattle from a 
luwn, and which docs not conceal tho view, is termed a 
" ha ha.” When fences arc constrncted of branehes of 
thitrns and bushes, without ntiikes, they are called /hot 
hetif/m ; whfii the branches are interwoven, and tods 
afc'w.aliU'il lu at the top, they are termed irfuke-OHd- 
ediler herhfot. 

FEirciNCi, fni'-tting (from the same root as drf§ne9 
and frnce)t ihe art of using skilfully, in attack or self- 
dofcnce, u sword, rapier, or bayonet; but usually taken 
to mean address in the use of the second of theib wea- 
p<uis. T n actual personal combat the rapier is, or more 
correctly was, used, for its employmeot has gone 
with the practice of duelling. In the school of foaoo tbn 
foil is wielded. The foil is a circular or quadrsUKlilar 
rod or blade of pliable highly- tempered steel, bltthted 
and covered with leather at the point, so as to prergiit 
acculenta in its nraetioe. In length it varies betts^i^ 
thirty-one and thirty-eight inches, and, Ibg, the .^r- 
noses of the art, it is divided into two 
Ifortgf which occupies the half of the htede ending Udth 
the hilt, end the which occupies the other half 

terminating with the button. During the paBIfaiie, the 
fencers wear a strong wire mask upon their frees a*' a 
defence against aecraental thrusts, Ao. Featiiii|r ^s 
cultivated by the ancients ; the Komka fladSatow 
instructed the soldiery of that epoch ; bttt aa tmw 
weapons differed so materiidly from ttiose 
sent day, and as they defended thainselrea by ahwlde 
and armour, their methods were infinitely leM 
plicated and eifieisat than those of the present day. 
During the period aomi»rised wHhfo the middle a|^, 
frneing became groMly megleeted, aafithis^^ cMvirg 
most Ukdy to the foot that there wtf » groik improve- 








Vmwmo I IB'MMBtttoUooL -'• . 


BMNtiiiiWift uvotirtrortt ^kniekti inMOei Stvm dsittib tkaloftf Iveni, tod inlh«rtli« 
wliitfli eiroumstauM bfttll»«aeBi Mid oUunr radimf «bo dbuni booou a( mlvodiioiiw tkiB 
w€Miip<)iBt of oftiMM iren MbfUtotad for too nrord. sooiogiool mmooci, mmtU tliafe it bqQdv 
^Vlieu notiKloMriQfrbOMneooiiMirbM^ if notidiO|{etli«r troco. X» )Mt«r boir«T«r» H bia bfomaitiwbr 
dbuMd»fendlh^c«iii»oiioomoi<i»iiitovaipif*; ond, ooiUl Mowtainod that it borroira lihe ibo Itiwi... Ja .elf . 
genUmnea wore aworda, «nd qoMrels wove matirra iioctnrnal habit, 
eaailj got ap, it wm ahaohitely neeataaty that all ahnnid wju:.. {S«e FawcovxiUiC,) 

bare tome Knowledge of the **1encey The peoulier FKOirr)CR 2 rr,/<^^M«f*t (Lat./tfg|^fNiwriiaif 
auto Off aociety in Italy made tliia oven more needed } verb /«^ar« or to eufooltV Wf gtv9 

tlwn in Auy other country, and it followed that the j feud), in Law, ia applied to the moat 
It^iana beoanie (be heal ‘fencera lu Europe. Spam , aolcum method of cunveyAnoe. li it dittn#d tO Ilf 
next found the art nevewATy, and aoon JKrAncc, in j the oonvoyauoo of any oorporeal kereditati|tiMUdh|;i^ 
which kUer coautry it created auch a favourable im- > one peraon to another by ddtviury of the pf aa a mi fl Pt idf 
T>rewion that a school was eaUblished for its proseou* • the ht'reditaincnta conveyed, and eviilesQAd -Jlip- 
(non, and new iinprovementa were found out every day | inatrnmenl m wntiug;*’ fur ainee ihA StatlKA w 
iu the aciruoe. The early ILaliau and SpaiiiaU buhool'a . VroudN, 21) Car. 11. c. 9, iiu valid feoffilMllt AfmJm 
taught the uianagunicnt of thv awovd, aidfii, gouerally, ' made without a written inatmiuenl. The neMfn^^Mih 
by the dagger or the luanlK-t ; the thiliing otHhe {ao given or »mfeo/l« ia called the. /boj^or, ana thopfllimA 
potion of the fencer whh alao iieceevary to aioitl . so cnfcollWl la termed the /er^L'r. This llUiae'<i<-|Mw' 
attack. But einco the habit of Wearing the dagger ; vryance inuhided a very matorud oeremoqyA "TTplir 
* and mantlet hiw been abaudonod, and the velooiti i livery of seisiu, witliout. which the f<mireeliaahn|{4jjR. 
of attack and defenoo liocomo so great, iiiHtrui-* ei^late at. will. This waa the actual delivery of ^ 
tion ill feiiuiiig has bouu alriotly liiintfd to the lod. , tiou of the land or Timl heredUamonU oonveyed* fH -il 
Bud ahiftiug poaitiou would be lutul to one eiigug>Mi. j twig i>r a turf, to testily to the reality of the 
The Ituiinn loil is Mome Uuriy-fight or fori r luehea ' l he pur lies being wiLhin view of the land, the feMWa. 
long, wliile the I'rencli is ahurler, being only thirii- 1 retorriiigtuit, gavoil toihefcofl'ee. Tbw latteAmodf^Ar 
four iucbca, generally, hi Jeiiglli. In fencing there j delivery muh mellViotual unless thu foofiee entered bll |0 
are three opeuiugs or entrances, — f/ic tiuihie, com- po<'>esRion during tha life of the fnollbr. Tl^modn*)^. 
prising the whole breast Ironi Hliouldcr to shouldf r ; | eonveyauco may be traced up to the earlieat AOtlBilii^y 
ilu oatMde. which can be nttuckod by all tlie tliriiHta j and Jiaa been common among must rude aniiw, 
mode above the wrist on the outbide of the aaord ; aud, Livery of seisin was aneieutlv performed beihre ' 
'finally, tkolowpwta^ which onibruces the arinpilH to freeholders of the noigbbourriood, who might AftWr*! 
the hips, lu a work of this deHcripliou it w'uitld Im wards beur witnevs, iu the event of any digpoie, 
impossible to give all the diiVcreut attacks and defences; {Ah ere ards, howevert the livery was niaae in 
the following, no wuver, nro the principal i—l'irst, UicjHeuceof any wit nesses, who attceU’d fluub d•UvAIy^^ 
eorfa is aguard which la shown by turiiiug the writ>t a ith ! the body or on the back of tho deed. Feofihuuiti'ArA 
the naile upwards, and the huiid in a lino a nh th« lower j m*w' Jittlo used, and actual or sjnibolioal Hvery of 
part of your breast, iiie firm souiewhut. bent, tbe eltiow j noiani is renriored unnecessary by b & 0 Viet, o.'XQid, 
inclining a little to tho outside, niul the point uf>oiir j by which corpurral herediiaiuenls are made to be in 
foil directed towards tho upper }mrl of your adver>:gravl us well as in livery, ami which deolarca Abet a 
sary’a breast at au angle of about jr»'\ The i leuilmoiit nIiuII not have a tortuous or wronglhi efflwt, 

or loHfft, is au aCtaok. When at (ho guard in i t'£K/i;, ye^.ro (Lat. ^vrus, wild), a term employed by 
•oarto (as just showu), alruightrn the arm, raisiug your > Tjiiinicus to liistiuguish the order of momiaalia wJiiw 
wrist above your bead, keeping tho point of your fud j ruhsist more or Jess uxcluiivcly upon (be Ueoli of oUmw 
wt'ill pointing to your adversary's breiist, and then > ttniiiiuls. They have tbrno rows of teeth, >-^aoisQto. 
thrust out first the wrist ami then tho wlMtle body b> f canines, and molars ; uiigiiiculato oxtremiliea^ witbOttV 
a** lunge" of tho right foot somo two feet froiji the | an opposable thumb on the fore foot, but tilftb HMt 
guard { your left foot rciuHiniiig tinn ni'l tin' tiinn. The ! power ol rotation m tho lorti~arih, Tbe order of jRiMf 
parade is formed bv moving lour snoid over from ' eorresponds with tbo inseotivora, ^uid the plauAisiiami 
your guard, when rceeived, obliijUiely downward tf> tbe I digitigrudo, and piunigrade caruivoru of CuviAf^'0A|gii|r 
rij^t about six inches, and oppomng tho inside n( your { UMKsiers. (A'ce CaBtfivoHa.) ' 

mu to your adversary's blade. The eerande is shown) Fiiust NaTt'USf, Je'-re (Let., of fi. toW' 

by bolding your nails and wrist downwsrds, hand | nature), a term applied iu Law to wild »iiiinabl,oyA|Mp 
opposed outwards; and the blade should form an ! as retniti liieir ii'^tural disposition of freedom,, iA.wK '' 
ongld of 45° with the ground, pointed low. ; tiuguishcd from sucli as are tame ordoineatm* 4^11^ ' 

consist in threatening an attuuk on one sidn of i Uw holds that a man can have no absolute 
vour foil and execuluig ii on the other. There are in aitmmls /ar«a nuiurtt. There maybe, bowfvaiuklt ' 
many rarieties of tliesc, and the best dofonee is the quahflei. property tu these animals, either jpsrdiiimse. 
ka\f-eirde parade, which is done by straightoiiing your trinm, jiroptrr impotentiam, or propter prMlaaiem * , 
arm with your wrist on a line with your shoulder, and induafriam, by a ninn'H reclaiiiiiug and mnlrinil' iMifli ^ 
by a quiefc motion of your wriat, swVoping the point of i tame by art, industry, and education, or by so eAaR0l||lj)f-.' 


from hnad to knee, and obliging your adversary onee 
moroto come to position. Tho calvary sword-oxerciso 
is Imt another instance of fencing applied on horse- 
book, and the bayonet exercise, in point ot fact, may be 


regwmd in the same light. 

Fimvao^/sn'-arA; {Vulpee Maareneie ; Canh Zerda 
of Bimmarmann), bedongiog to the camivcNra, and 
cUafly frond in Nabia and Egypt. This animal, 
which hw given rise to much controversy, is generally 
plaoed by the French xoologists amon|; the foxes ; but 
Che obMrvationa of Mr. Yarrell led him to prononnee 
deoMedly that the feuneo appears to him to belong to 
the genas Camie, the osteolomeal part of its struoture 
dosdy membbng tlist of the dog, and tha pupil of 
the eye being eiroaler. The fenneo is of elight buUd, 
ai^ asMom meaeures more than a foot in lenj^fa, #tx- 
ehiriep of the tail, which is fox-Jihe and botoy, and 
moasniae eight inches in length. Its eoloar ie very 
pale fiMvn# with a slight touro of jetty black at tbe 
bm a^ estremity of the taiL dlUrogh witfaoat 
donbt a cwmlfqreiM aaimel, the fenaeo ie etpe- 
oiolly toad of m fruit -of the dataqialia, and ^ is 
•aid'to hsaUo, and freqaently towsereiiehiiabifity, to 


escape and nso their iiMural liberty. Theseavea BHih' 
properly unly Sfi long as they remain in hiih 
amt if they should regain tlieir natural liberty 
)>i‘rty censes, unless they havu aMfMf4iM revrrA 
arc In.lho bahil of reluming. J^ropfer tor." 

arises from the inability of ibe iitiimsls ; as % . 

anirools burrow or iiesilo on )ny land and btt|o fktoig 
there, 1 have a qualified pvo{>erty in tbpiayo 
till they can run or fly away. IVrotor m 
as whero a man has the privuego oT liatwog 
and killing them, to the exelusioti of ottitxi, as bte 
case of game, (See Gavn Laws.) •' 7^' 

r KamsrrsTxoM ,fer*^man-i»i^^»hu» nAX,y«m»ni^d^^ 
in Cbem.<->*Fermetitaiii»i may bs defined as « daijw' 
position undeegone by orgsnis matter, thipsgk Jm' 
influence of a esaall portion of osganised niistteir-^ji| rom 
it in itself in an active atAto of atteratioa, IBhia imM || 
body, which is called a/ntoesd, seta rimply 
sense in, and taksi notnifig awi^r from, 
thing to, the anhnUaes rodargoing feipmsitoll^^lw 
Afi saess of leriiMfMhitlbiB ntotsm 
are neesssaw » Itotaatofieg, Afid 

a nodscataiy fnm toupsrstvre. ThMo an torn 
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priiieij>ttl kintla of fermautution,— o&o&o/ic , or wt^, 
laelie or bufjfric, and vucou» tUcohoUc fermentation. 
When the jaices of plants or frails conUiuing 8nf;ar 
ora kept at a temperature of 7tP for Boveral hours, 
the liqaor becomes turbid, and small bubbles of pH 
im iVe tbelr appearance; in cumniou luntsuage, it has 
bogun to work or ferment. Under the combined in* 
jjuenoe of warmth, moisture, and oxygen, the idbumi* 
sous matter has become decomposed, and a change is 
uomRianoed, wliicli, uflor it bus once be;'un, continues 
tmtil tbo whole of the gas has been climiuatod. If the 
gas is oolleuted, it will be found to consist of carbonic 
acid only, and on distilling the fermented liquor, a spirit 
Ulster than water passes over, which is rondily recog 
oised as dilate alcohol. If the liquor bo further 
examined with a microscope, it will be found tocuntain 
a number oi uvul organized bodies iu the torm of cells, 
'O fall description of which will be found under the 
, hoadofYzAST. This yeast is the formeut in this in- 
etanoo, and if dried at a low tempeniturc, it will pre- 
serve its power of exciting fcrineulatioii for a great 
length or time. Its power is stopped by several 
cbeiuical agents ; siu'h as the strong uiiucral aeids, the 
alh^ies, cxceHs of sugar, certain corrosive metallic 
snltB, kreosote, carbuUc acid, and the CHat'iiliul oils. 
The change tnUiiig place in the sugar may bo rendered 
plain by the lolLowing 

Fruit-sugar. Curb. Acid. Alonliol. 

B. ICO, + 2(C,U«0,) 

It was considered at one time that the rhiinge that 
bread undergoes during pun lUoiition was a dintinvilkind 
of fennentatiou. It has now been asiMWiained that it 
'is only a modillcution of tlie nlcohulio feriiieiiiutinn 
produced by the aotum of the yeast upon the hlHri'li 
and sugar ooutainod iu the Hour. Lnotu'fenucnfatwn. 
'-^kfUk may, by being k«‘pt at a warm toiiipernture, be 
converted into a apiriluous liquor, by the ehaugoof (he 
sugar of milk llrst into fruit-siigiirand then iiiio alcohol 
by Hie action of the azotised constituents eiiiitaiiicd 
in it. The change which more coiniuonly takes place, 
whan milk is allowed to ienuenl, is the truiiHfonnutifn 
<Xt sugar of milk into lactic aeid, Other uiiinial bodies 
ars capable of eHeetiug the aiiino ehaiige iu a shorter 
tiaW} the use of reuuct being a faniilnir example. 
OasemSi in like manner, is used for u siiiiilur purpose ; 
butyric acid being easily made by feriiieiiting augur, 
cheese, and chalk together in certiun proportions. 
VUeotufermentoimi . — Liquors Qoutaiinng sugar often 
pane into a ropy or thick condition, (rom the trausfor- 
mation of that body in a mncilaginoiis subatiince. 
escape of gas takes place, but the liquid loses its aweet 
taste. Q'he iniicilagiiious 8ubat4mco lius not yet been 
tlioroiighly examined, but its formation is evidently 
oonnected with (he electrical conditions of the air; 
examples of which arc iauiiliar in the instances of 
wines and beers turning thick and sour during a 
ihnnderetorm. The change uf alcohol into vinegar is 
not a true fcrnicatation, but a simple absorption of 
oa^gen. 

Fxbw. (See Ftbicxs.) 

FeOX-BOOT. (iS>S LaIiTEXA.) 

Feboxia, fe-ro'-ui-a, lu Dot,, a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Aanmtiaosfe. The species P. eUphantum is a large 
tree, growing in India. A kind of gum, closely resem- 
bling gora-Aiabio, exudes from its stem, and it la very 
probable that this constitutes part of the East •India 
gum imported into this country. The young IciiTes 
an auise-like odour, and are used by the native 
WOtOTB of India for their stomachic and carraiuative 
eSv^. The truit is kuowu as the olepbnnt or wood- 

*•¥**» Fr. ybre/), {3ftaMa 

Lim.).—' 1 his well-known Buluial is a native of 
Axnca, nut uomeMicatod in Europe. Its halnts are 
I^Uar to those of the weasel, but more bloodthirstv. 
Its length M about fourteen inches, exclusive of tiie 
tall, wbiob measures about five and a half inches; 
^ut >baip: eyes red uud fiery ; colour commonly 
Jgw POTtaVing of aU the coloun 

^Wraam the ^<^*1 kind. In alightness of b^y and short- 
. S5* Sf wcasei. Ferrpts 

Cimrageous, however, 
^ ferret, there it not more than one in ten who is 
•fealty good ** ratter/* rr .indeed, that can be induced 
770 


to enter a rat-bnrroiir. The fRunn tiin&d aiiinsal, how- 
ever, will, without iovitatioD, aeamper into a mbbit 
barrow; avd tor thia very good reason, tiiurtw!hereas, 
especially if there be many litters of young rats in Hie 
ooiony, the old animals will show desperate fight with 
the intruder, the rabbits will never, on any chance, turn 
on it, but ru.ih headlong away. In the pursuit of this 
latter sport, it was tbe oustom in olden time to ssw the 
lips of the I'crrct together before it was turned into Dm 
rabbit burmw, and soprevcntitdoinganytbingbntiiieare 
them out of the hole and into the hands of the wateher 
at the mouth of it. In old books of sport,** there 
are elaborate instructions as to how the ferret should 
bo held while his lips are being sewn, together with the 
sort of needle to be used. The modern system, how- 
ever, 18 to mttz/.le or ** copo” the ferret. This is accom- 
plished by Ibo use uf two pieces of soft string, one of 
which is passed round the neck, and tbe other under 
the jaws, the li>ur ends meeting at the back Of the neck, 
aud being there (ied. Cold is (iital to the domesticated 
ferret. Jt breeds twice a 3 ’ear, the production rangihg* 
from six to uiiie young ones at a litter. Sometimes tbe 
female will eat up her young, and iu that case shn 
is likely to litter three times in tlic year. The period 
of gestation is six wc‘\-3. Tho young are born and 
coiilitiiie Mind diirin-. i entire monin, and at three 
months old are eoiisu i fit for “ work." 

l•'l.KRlc Ai’in, /cr'- : (Lat. ferriivi, iron), FeO,, in 
Cheui.--If one part ul‘ sesquioxide of iron and Ibur of 
nitro be filled logtilier for some time, a brown tniM is 
obtained, giving a violet-coloured srdution, containing 
ferrule of putasTi. Ferric iicid has never been obtained 
in a free rtate, but aohitituis of the ferrates of the 
earths inay be funued readily by mixing ferrate of pot- 
ash Hith these sails. 

FKttUincyA!<ooAN’,/t’r'-rid-«/-dn'-o-;Va (Lat. furrurn, 
iron, and evunogim), C, s>r.,l’'e 9 , or Fdcy, in Chem., a 
h>pothotio.d radicle derived from cyanogen, giving rise 
to suits known as ferndcyanides, a good example of 
whieh is mot with in (ho ferndeyauido of putassinm, or 
red priisbiate of potash of commerce, which is farmed 
liy passing elilonne through a solution of yellow prtt<<- 
Slate of putush. Fcrridcyaiiulc of potasainm is propared 
in lingo quuntities for the use of the cnlico-pnnter. 
AVhen added to solutiousof thcuerhultaof iron, it gives 
no precipitate ; but a very splendid dye, known as Jurn- 
buirs blue, is formed by mixing it with a snlutioii of 
protosulphato of iron. Tho other ferrideyanides are 
uiiiniporlaut. 

Faiiuocx'AiroGEN, fer’-ro^ti-itn'-o-Jen (LaUferrum, 
iron, and cyanogen), ,F©, or Foy, in Chem., a 
hypothetical radicle derived from cyanogen, gvring 
rise to saltB known ua fcrrocyaRidos, of whicn the 
ferrocyanide of putu&sium, or yellow prusaiate.of potash, 
may b'e taken na uu cxomple. The salt of commerce 
IS nearly in a atute of purity, and is raaniifiu'tiired on 
an enormous scale for the use of colour-makers and 
calico-printers, by beating dried blood, bones, parings 
: of hide'4, and other uitrogeuous animal matter, with 
an equal weight of carbonate of potash and one-third 
of iion filings. The carbon, nitrogen, and iron unite 
Iwilh the potassium to form a yellow salt, ciystaUizing 
in large tubular vry.stals, containing three equivalents 
of water. It is very soluble in water, but insolable 
in alcohol. Although it contains the elements of 
prui«iu acid when in Golution, yot it is not poisoDons. 
bistilltid with sulphuric acid, it' fumishes prussio acid 
in largo quantities. It is much used in caUco^rintiug 
and colour-making for the production of J 
I colour, known as Prussian blue, witl^, the^^rsalti of 
iron. When protosalts of iron are iibm, a dirty 
grecnish-white precipitate falls down, which eohsti- 
tiitcs one of the distinguishing teats between the 
per- and proto-salts of iron. It is also largely emplOTod 
in the manufacture of cyanide of potassium, in fact, 
it is the only commercial source of that salt. 'With 
copper, it forms a characteristie purple-brown precipi- 
tate, and is used os a ooufirming test for sotts of that 
metul. With the salts of cobalt it gives a yeilowlsh- 
green preoiTvitste. 

Fxeut, /er'-re (Lat. ferro, to carry), !n hi o 
right, arising from royal grant or pjteecrioti^ to 
carry men om hovsea across a river or arm oi.wa.sca 
forwreaeanaUa toll. owner of a ferry fijb^fli&d 
to keep a boat always iu repair and readinesf lor to# 
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UB»of bw UtMity'a $^lgeotfe. ftir negiett<f( vbjieii Ue 
St Uvbla to be ui^oUkl. ^ other hen^ if a Urry 
bo 6vcote4 to iieor to m axuJlent llSnntj m to mfr ova^ 
toi oiiitom, it it ft oftitanco to the oirner of the old 
one» tbr which the lew will giro him remedy. Koj 
pobUe ferry can l)e esUhlishea without a license from ’ 
the oruwn. Vridgeahave taken the place of ferries to 
ft ^eat extentf and are oiUy found in the present 
day over atreanie muuing tliTou(;h flat districts, or in 
piacei where the trallio is not suflicieot to warrant the 
outlay which would be incurred in oroctiiig a bridge. 
They are also found at the mouths of tidal rivers, 
whore a bridge would interfere with the passnge of 
▼esselj;, or its construction would be attended with 
considerable encuuHU'ing d.lflcultics. A ferry formerlv 
existed where London Bridge now stands, the profits 
of which formed part of tlio ciidownient of a uiiiiuory, 
which stood on tUo Southwark side of the water, on, 
or near, the site of St. Saviour's Church. 

FsRftY-nainau, a bout or barge of great airc and 
peculiar construction, adajttcd for the inin.spttrlation 
of horses and carriages, us well ns foot-passt-ngers, 
across a stream from one bunk to uuotber. The lerrv- 
bridge or flo.'iiing bridge, ns jt nniv be iniliflerenlly 
termed, oonM$:ls of a lo^el platform bud like u deck on 
a BtroCgly-built nal-boitomed vi>hsel, sqiuire at both 
ends. This deck or iibitform is furiiisbed with railings 
on either aide, or imliv.irks b^.u-ded <i\«*r, and it hus a 
lap of timber attached to mu-h einl by lunges whiehcan 
bo raised or lowered by eli.iius. These hips are allowed 
to rest on the land wben the ferry-bridge touches the 
shore, to ail'ord a safe mul easy means of entrance and 
exit for carriages and horses. Bridges of this descrip- 
tion are worked from side to side by means of a ehnin 
fastened ut either end to posts placed fur Lbe mtrpoae 
in the landing-places. If the distance across b^bort, 
the chaiu is passed round n wheel which is tiinird by 
the ferryman; but in lloating bridges placed at the 
entrance of tidal rivers, where the distance from bank 
to bank is often considerulde, the obiun is parsed round 
a barrel or cunstiui, which is worked by horses or 
•team power, FeiTy-bridge** of ibis dew’ription are 
used to convey vehicles across Iho rner Tamnr, at 
Saltash, in Cornwall and across tho Durt, at Dart- 
mouth, Devon. 

Fsbulx, / er'-M-W (Lilt.), ii the ehi8'“'cnl app«*IJ.'i<;on 
of a wand or rod. In the rime of the Kastetn eui])ire, 
the /erala was the iiiimo giien la the ea(|MM‘or’s 
sceptre. Tt consisted of h long ^fenl with a it U brad, 
and It is often to he seen dmiu-fcd on old niediil'. 

FjisULB, fer'-ul0 (Lat. J^rio, I strike), is used to 
siraify a little flat wooden hlicc or pallet for puni.shing 
obudren at school, by striking them with it on the 
palms of their hands. Jt is often afiplicd, too, to a 
tpaoies of cane whicli is used for the suuio purpose of 
oastigatiun. 

FjiSCBHWiNB Tfx 8>;», were a kind of 

rude, licentious pootrv, common iii ancient Italy, and 
■aid to have derived their name from the Btruriaii city 
of Fesceunium. They were in the for^n of dialogues 
between two persons, who sntirized and ridiculed each 
Other's follies and vices. Tliey were sung on festive 
occasions, particularly at weddings, but were distinct 
ftom the epithalamin, which were more refined and 
regular compositions. Tho emperor Augustus prohi- 
bited them, as tending to corrupt the puldic morals. 

FKHTtVALB. {See Fiusts ) 

FbstoOF, fet’tooH* (L^r. yejffcw).— Strictly epenking, 
this word means a garland or wreath.; but in urchiiec- 
tore, sculpture, &c., it is applied to designate an 
ornament composed of flowers, fruits, and leaves inter- 
woven or twisted together, susponded at each end, and 
fUlitig down in the form of a curve or arch. 

Fancwxsir, in the worshipping of a 

letiifli. The word fetich is said to be derived from the 
Portuguese word/etisfc, bewitched or piTsseisrd by 
fliirieSf and wms applied by them to the oh^ett wor* 
Iwtbe negroes of Africa. Hence the term has 
eomO to M ffenenUy received, and is applied to the 
'ftacrintion'oflife and intelltgenee to inanimate objects, 

stmes^ carved images, Ac. Fetiehism, then, is the 
wprahip wysaterlal tubstances, * fonn oi* idolatiy that 
pgiilWs extonilTely among barbarons nfttions, and 

es^atlytoeseof 1hie'iiegrprtM». Kordoestberodoj 
ifolr^pper hesltcto to chastise,^ ermi to throw ftw»y 
■ -'v ’ ' Ttr? 




or destroy', his fotleb, if it does not seem to 0i/^ his 
desires ; and* aecording to Dr. Reid, ohfldtrtoi 
believe the inammste objects around to'wfi.'hi!* 
dowed with life. '‘Totroutfor," says 
insnimate objects the sensitive as well fttibawlnuig 
and designing attributes of human beings^' if 4Mgi<tog ' 
the early and wide-sprcftdinatf&ctsof|nttuhia4i«im'bHlh- 
of the primitive forms of religion; and althouw^ilih 
enlargement of reason and experience griutoftlTywIr^ 
places this elementary fetioliisni, nnd bantsbiwitfrglMi-. 
the region of reality into those of eouveiitioDftlhaSicjti^., 
yet till' force of momentary passion will oftonsdfllqdnib"' 
supersede tho acquired habit; and even ftn intoflmut 
luun may he impelled, in a moment of agowifiiMf’paiiiy 
Ir^ kick or beat the lifeless object fTom wlhieib m bSS 
suffiTed."— 7/»s/orv of Greece, vol. r, ' 

Fi-.Ti.org, fef4ok (Ang.-Sax., lW>m.ybe<foelr)>'#il||l 
of hair which grows behind tho pastern-joilit r*'—**^ ’ 
luTscB.—ljorsea of dimiiiutivo sisQ, ' ^ 

hiirrtly iitiv tuft. 

’ F£un, 111 I^aw. {See Fr.is and Fbubai. STiT4lto.i)[^ 

Fur n, /tide (Ang.-Ssx.), denotes u deadly quavt^ 
enmity suh.ststing bet ween one tribe or family ftfift-il 
other. They formerlv prevailed extensively Hmow 9 .¥L^ 
northern nations of tSurope, and were a combipaCtoft 
of kindred to revenge the death of any of their b^od’ 
iigniiist the slayer and all bis race, and were frequently 
kept up for many geuenitiona. i 

lis'-tem, is that copstite* 
tioiial sv.stein whiuli was introduced into Bor^e by 
the northein natioiH after the fiill of the nomnn 
piiwer, and which has loft important Iraoea of its 
I'Xifitonec in most Furopeiin countries. The eoustictl* 
turn of tends had it* origin in tho military polief'^ef 
the Qoths, Huns, Vandale, nnd other northern nsftiotiS, 
whootermn Kiirope at the declension of the R^fth 
empire. The term feud is of very doubtful dorivotioU, 
hut most probably it. is formed from the Teutwnio 
or feh, wages or pay for service, and odh or etf, pro- 
jierly or I'oisessiori; a feud then being the property 
or poi.. session gi\en as wages for service, fn order to 
aei'ure tlieir newly -acquired poasessious, and at tb*> 
same tiino to reward tlieir deserving lolloweiw, the 
eoTiquering giMieriils were wont to allot large districts, 
or paico!i» of liiiid, to the ainierior ofllcers of the urm^, 
and tlie.e were by them dealt out again in smaflei* 
allotnient’i, or parcels, to the inferior ollleers wad 
Hiddicr.s. Tho condition annexed to these hotdXMft 
w;!S that the possessor shoold do serrico faithmUy, 
both lit home and in the wars, lo him by whomAfaey 
were given ; for which purpose he took the dUtb Of 
fr'itlfy {Jurnmentum Jldelitatie) , and in case 
breach of this condition nnd oath, by not pcrfocfumg ' 
the stipulated service, or by deserting the ImMt to ' 
buttle, tho lanf'>e were again to revert to -bimr wba 
granted them. Tho ownership of the laud, tberefbn. 
properly remiii lied in tlio hands of tlie superior, fthW 
prohiihly at tirst was resumidile by him it pUnungfi 
or ut leimt on the death of the holder; bat,la ag|i|jsb4 
eountiies, lands soon came to assume an heuMfiftn^? 
character, tho rights of the superior, on the dfjktitm' 
a vassal, lieing confined to the exaction of oertftiff HMto' 
from Ills sou and successor, as a contiderftktolf W 
confirming to him the feud which his father Inid 
Where the land desconded to a female, thwaapa fto r'*' 
was entitled to control her marriage for tbs p1|gpB*i 
.'f procuring a trustworthy vassal, a prLvHeM 
like the other, was afterwards coovdited 
niary paymeut. According to this 
receiver of land, or feudatory, w«a beu|id,4ini«lt'SmW-' 
upon, to serve bis iinmedfate lord or tapgiliCMr» aii^io ' 
do all m his power to defend him. Sock ibrd ^ xtipb* 
rior was likewise subordinate td; and unto tbd'.OOMQ* 
mand of, a higher superior or lord ; ftndsO onopwatils^ 
to the prince or general himself. The sevei^todei' 
were also reciprocally bound in their respeoti^^gfte ' 
dafions to protect the possessions they 
Thus the connection between tod ihm 
mode to wear all the appaftTftnne of a i 
change of benefits, -'-of bounty and protc 
one hand, add of gratitade^wftd lerviee < „ . 

In tbhi way the IMal eeonedtion waa estaUHidlld^id. 
an army wfts always it eonunaiid, naLdr tdtl^jhkia 
defenco of tiM' whole, or bf any pJett ofitto'kiswly. 
a^nirfd sommy. Th** irisdoitoor toto 
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' .ibfieftni 0 evident to the other prieoeft of EuropO|And thie order at Pnrie gate name to the celebrated poll- 
. jMany of them who were ind^eadent adopted thie tical olab tthioh, the Preneh ret^atioa n( 

affftem aa a raeane of atrengtheniog their power, »ar- 1789, held ita jaeetiii||a[iHMm. It wae fbupdeA. in 1700, 
coUiog oat their rojol terntoriee, or pereuadiag tiiair bj Lafayette, Sihyea, Lanwhefoueauld, and otbwa, and 
eutjeota to aurrender np and retake their own landed wae intended to anpport tbe conetitution against the 
property under the like fendal obligatioue of military ultra party. When Count Clermont Toboerre tfas 
malty. Thne the feudal conititution, or doctrine of eleotea president of this club, a popular ineurreotkni 
tenure, extended iteelf overall the Wretern world; and broke oat against it ; and on the 2oth of March, 17^, 
tlie feudal laws drove out the Homan, which had thn Assembly in the cloister woe dispersed by the aibb. 
hitherto universuUy prevailed. This syslcm was FKt;xLLKToy,yh(r)'-;/e/on( 0 ) (Fr.),isproperlyaBniiill 
adopted in nK»s( nduntries of Europe from the 9th to leaf, but is genoruily applied to that part of a poetical 
the end of tlie ]3tb century j but it diil'ered iu vanouH newspaper which is devoted to news of a nou-politfCal 
particulaTS in tbe dillerent oonnti'ies. Though there ciinructer, us criticism^ on literature and art, and 
can be no doubt that feudal principles prevailed to a which is cotnmoiilv, iii continental newspapers, to be 
coneidernblc extent in the polity of tlie Saxons in found iit the bottom of the page. The feuilletoii 
England, yet it was only when that country w'aa con- is an invention of the Journal dea D^bafa, which, in 
werodby the Normans that it wiui regularly established. 18()0, introduced the system of giving literary criticiinn's 
In some respects, however, the systeni ol feudalism in this iorin. Afterwards (ho belies-lcttres element 
established iu England diflorod from that of hVunce, began to prevail in the fciulleton, nnd Jules Janinbe- 
from which it was taken. One of these was that the came the aeknow led ged king iu Ibis class of literature, 
king was ^e univoraal lord and original proprietor of In the years immoilintoly preceding tiic revolution of 
all the lands in his kingdom, and that no iiiun could Eebrna^y, whole romances were spun out in the feuil- 
poMSSS, or hold, any part of it, but what w.ie mediately leton ; and in particular, the Comtifvfionnel made large 
or immediately derived from him, to be held mc«iiately I suiu^ from the socisl romance^ of Engene Bue, which it 
or immediately of him upoti feudal service, ileneu first ]iiiblisiied in tins way. The hri'iich system has 
Uie Conqueror iutroduoed the pruclice of compi llmg iieen mutated m KnglHiu' nud (iernmny, though not to 
i^ose bolding mediately as well us immediately nt the same evtr>nt, and ^ • less marked success. In 

himself to swear feulty to him; and tliua (bn interior j fnrt, tho femlleton pii i* seems only to bo in ita 
vosaale were under two oaths.— -the one of I'euUy to tbn | natural element in I'r. l■.‘e,. The langinigo and the 
idng,.the other of fealty to their imiucdiato superior, character of tbe people are peeulmiiy titled for im- 
Ifc baa been remarked, however, that when tbo two parting tliat grace, point, neatness, and vivacity that 
tataveite came into coUisiou, tho vudsai rarely faded to ! give a pceulinr cLarni to ihi^ higher productions of this 
obey bia lord rather than his king. The wardship, or j class n(‘ literature, iind whieh draw additional power 
guardianship of the tenant during luinnnty, which i from (heir muny-suledtiosa and Irequcnt changes, 
implied both the custody of his person and the appro- Favni, ^v'-rar from ftrreo, 1 am hot), 

J inatiou of the profits of his estate, was nnotherliu llfft'd., is the naitia ^fiven to a very numerous and 
hatare of English fondaliHro which <lid not exid. in the I important ehis-i of maladies, which, however diversified 
Erenob* In EngUml,tho whole country was di\i<l«*d mini m their several characlenstics, still present something 
allOUt 60,000 knights’ fees, tho lonuiit of each o( which I in common in their general features. It is impossible 
ii{li|NMirs to have been obliged (o keep the fhdd ut his I to give a general definition that will apply to all the 
own oxponso for forty days, whenever li!< lord chose ; diQcreat vunetioH and forms of tins cIush of diseases; 
to ooll upon him. For sniailer portions of land. ' hut, luiioiig the featuren that arc aImo.‘«t always present 
alDialler periods of services were due. Kverv great • are hpontiineons and painful lassitude, vvoaicness of tho 
tonaut exercised a jurisvliction, civil iitid crimimvl, over j corpoieal and nu'ntrd faculties, HlteratiOns of tho 
hla imnioctiato tenants, and held coiirt.s and adiu'iiis- seen (ions, altered animal beat, quickoiied circulation, 
tered the laws within hm lordsliip, like a sovereign I and increnied thirst. One of the earliest and most 
priuee. Tlio existence of niaiKir-umirt.^ und otiior < eonstant Ryinptnms of lever is lassitude, and is usually 
small jutisdictions within the liingdoni is one of the allendod by a painliil or irksoine sensation in tbe baok 
features of tho feudal system. The land chclicated to and linihs. Jt, is manifeslly refcrablo to a depressed 
tho lord when tho lonaiit lolc no heir, and it was for- state of the nervous energy, more particularly as 
feiiod to him when liu was found guilty eitlu-r of » reg-mU the organic nervous system. To this depressed 
breach of his oath of fealfy or of felony. There wi?re state of the nervous energy that weakness of tho 
also fines payable to tbe lord on certain oceaHiuns, j corporeal and mental powers which often precedes tho 
us well as aids, reliefs, &o. Tho vassal imd also to j evolution of the discaae, und alw'tiya in some degree 
attend the lord's courts, sometimoN to witness, and j attends it, is to be ivttrihidnd. It is usually manifest^ 
aonietimeB to take part in, tho admi nisi nil loii of jus - 1 more in tho corporeal than in the mental faculties, par- 
tioe ; in battle, ho wad bound to lend bis horse to Ids | tioularlv id lirst. Some of tlie mental powers are more 
lord if dismounted, to keep to his aide while lighting, j alleerevl than others ; as attention and the reasoning 
and go into captivity us a hostage for bim vvlioii taken. ' faculties, than the imagination. Alterations of tho 
It WHS a breach of faith to divulge his (tho lord's) secreting and excreting functions are among the earliest 
counsel, to eonoe^ from him the maiduimlions of i and most constant, and most important- phenomena of 
others, to injure his person or fortune, or to violate tlio fever. The exhalations from the lungs and skin are tbe 
aaiiclily of Ins roof. j earliest and most afleoted ; but, besidos these, xho 

Flair DX Joi*,yh'-de(r)-r7ii«iic, a term derived from ; salivary, gastric, bepatio, intestinal, and urinary seere- 
tho French, and applied to bonllres lighted m public tioiis, are more or lc8.s altered as respects oithsr 
places and in villages, to celebrate any import un lev (uit quantity or quality; thn alterations being somewhat 
or festive season. These fnux dcjuie were known ' diflorent in ditf'erent types and states of fever. Tbo 
amougattheKuniuns, as Homulus instituted a species of I tempernturu of tho body is also variously affected 
tbein, partionlarly in honour of the building of the city ; m tbe dill’eroiit stages. At first it is usniuly below, 
■of Homo. The tenuycM dc foie 18 also often applied to l>ut it soon alter nsos above tlie nonnid condition, 
a uaute fired on any particular occasion, in celcbraUoii und is generally accompanied with a certain morbid 
® - . . sensation which it is dimculfc to deaeribe. Quickened 

rauxiiLiKs, fii-s'-yiinv, in Eccl. Hist,, is the name circulation has generally been regarded as one of the 
of a rafornicd branch of tho Cistercian orvier of most essential symptoms of fever ; Iwit this feature is 
toumled by Jean dv* la Harricro, not constantlv present, at least in some stages of tim 
iihb^ or tho Cistosciim xnonastery of Fouilluus near ducasc, and it is often of less importance tnau other 
ioulou^, in 15o, who, being opposed to the great . states of tho vnscalar system and the condition of tto 
laxity of disoipliiic Uiut then prcvuiloil, introdiu’cvl a blood itself. When, indeed, the term fever is used in 
mimi more aiistoro mono ot li fe He soon found monr a general sense to denote a general disorder consequent 
fquowen, decls^d iudciiendent by upi>n or symptomatic of s-wne local disease, and not a 

niwn * I** were afterwards divided, in primary or idiopathic disease, tlien increased Ueot and 

accelerated circulation arc tbe chief obaxactoriftlos, 

' Separated the lYeucb from the ItaUans, and gave them wit^nt which the patietit ia said to be without fever: 

■ ^wo,gciM»rals, They practised great austerities, going but when fever oecun as a psrtioalar diseaso of itself^ 
aud liTing herbs. The cloister of these two symptooM ate seldom the most pra^eut. 
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«bA are alwijB atiociatadwilb^UicnwItlah uavaniaiy 
1g^oi9 iiapotrtaat. ^^hgt h Mtan 

OWMiotuiSty in W^Med iMa) iiMl tHe 
SoodtealiodlmhallhadQrsAtiraljalKiiMidd. 
Maxell men distiitgaleh miona lUifM or periode in 
the oootm of fever wbieli ore oharaeterl^ed liy feoturw 
more or )en marked; m, (1) the formative or pteoni^ 
Bpfy stage, the earUeat stage of the disease, being 
okaraeteriaed by those early changes which are pro> 
dnetive of those which eonstitnte the developed 
disease; (2) the stage of invasion, when the earlier 
Bvmptoms of the disease itself roaniresttbemseLvea; (3) 
the period of excitement or reaction, when fever in its 
more literal aense begins, and manifests its anecifie 
form; (4) the period of orisia, when a soddau coange 
»• place in the course of the disease, known as tlie 


crisis; (5) the period uf decline which succeeds the 
crisis, and which passes into tho (fi) last stage,— that of 
convalssccDce. Fever presents itself in a groat variety 
of forms, tho simplest of which is what is termed 
ephemera, or one day's fever, because it seldom lasts 
noovo twenty-four hours. It begins with chilliness or 
rigor, paleneas, weariness, and a frequent smnll pulse, 
with indiiTereiice to food . These symptoms are followed, 
in half an hour nr a little morn, by heat of akin, a flushed 
faco, frequent bard pulse, occasionally headache, and a 
peculiar sense of fatigue, rcstlossueas, and slight sore- 
ness of the muscles. After this state has continued for 
twelve or eighteen hours, or at most twenty -four, 
gentle porspi'nition breaks out, under wbich, iii the 
course of liltlc more than an hour, every essential 
symptom vanishes, leaving only a feeling of cxhausUiiii 
and muscular debility. TThls is the simplest and 
slightest form of fever; and thongli, on account of its 
shortness, it seldom attracts much notice, yet it is by 
no means uncommon in this dbuntry, particularl^clur- 
ing the spring months. If such au aflectiuii be sup- 
posed to reoar several times levery other day, with an 
interval of comparative bealtn in the intervening days, 
a clear notion a ill bo formed of intermiftani fever in lU 
most frequent and charaoteristio form, — the tertian; 
and flrom the tertian may bo derived all the other 
forma df intermittent fe^er. If, in the next place, the 
febrile state be conceived to bo reinforced twice a day, 
or oftener, by a fresh attack of rigor or cbilliness, with 
subsequent reaction before the pre-existing pyrexia 
had materially subsided, a distinct conception may bo 
formed of remittent fever. From the remittent fever 
most nosologists deduoo the only remaining primary 
typo, — continued fever, by supposing tlioroinisiuonsio 
become gradually less and luss distinct ; but others, 
with perhaps more reason, regard them as ephemera, 
mere^ prolonged to such a duration as that its several 
atagea ooeopy between four and nine or eleven days. 
In accordance with these remarks, what are known as 
primary fovera may bo divided into threo classes, — 
oontittued, intermittent, and remittent fevers. Tho 
first class comprises synocha, or influminatory fever; 
oynoohus, mixM, or nervous fever; and typhus, or 
adynamic fever. Intermittent fevers are divided into 
tertian, quotidian, and quartan ; while remiUetit fevers 
comprise the marsh remittents, and probably also the 
yellow fever. Besides primary frvers, there are the 
Irruptivo ejass of fevers, comprising tho sniHU-pox, 
meaales, and scarlet fever; anil the irritative levers, 
comprising gastric fever and gastro-intestinal, remit- 
tont, and hectic fever.— A?/*. Copland's Dictionary qf\ 
Medicine. 

FlX%8,/s''ar«r id Scotland, are the annual average 
prices of grrin, determined in each county so as to re- 
gulate crown duties, ministers' stipends, and the rents 
of agricultural subjects, where these are made to de- 
pend upon the price of grain. The derivation of tho 
wo^ is uncertain, and, according to Dr. damieson, it 
is of Gothic origin. They were originally instituted in 
Scotland for Hic purpose of ascertaining the value of 
the wietuol or graiii-renta payable to the crown, and 
were at first d^ermined annually by the exobequetii 
upon returns mode of tho prices of grain b/ the ahe- 
riiTs of the different counties. Afterwards it was loft 
to the wierifih ibemsclvtea to determine the flara prices 
in tb^ Beveral connties, who enmmoned a jury for 
that purpose- Fsan .apnenr to have been strude in 
Seotlana as ^jr «• the middle of the Ifith eentnry ; , 
and tbe Ibm of proeedui^ ie Migulnted hr an act of 
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aadorunt, dated Met Doeambair, 1738^ miA X H riMr gt 

fifith Febmacy* ijfiS. Wa aetrwquiires ' 

of Scotland and their depottee yaetljy 
4th and fiOth of Febmary <0. S.), to fttiniiMNiJbifm 
them a competent naniber of peraeais Iwuilr 
sherNTdom who have knowledge and expafianaoofi 

B rices and trade of vietpsl in theae beandB|^an4 | 
lem to ohooae fifreen men, wheraof not fwiNal 
eight ahall bo heritors, to pats upon the inqm 
return their verdict on theevldeaoeiuderwri ^ 

their own proper knowledge, eoncevninir thodi 

the preceding crops of every kind of riotual Ol i 

product of that slioriffdom; and the saidrriiorifill wd', 
their deputies shall to the same time am plrioa ilito 
which tho jury is called, alao summon the pvoMfoal 
witnesses, and adduce them and ail other gOM Ori* 
donee, before the said jnrr, oonoerniug 1^ pflhlh'fifi 
which the several sorts of viotnal have bean hdiMm 
and sold, especially since the 1st of November Ininpti 
diately preceding until that day ; " ** and any 
then present may in open oonrt and no otherwuM^ ggjd ' 
ohserriug due order and respect, offer informoitiOli 40 
tho jury concerning the premises and conoemiOg fiio 
evidence adduced or that might be addnoed belbro ' 
them.** In Scotland a great many oontracta are re* 
guUU'd by the flars prices. In letting farms on lena!l!| ' 
it is often arranged tiiat the wholo, or a oortainpor^if 
of the rent, be paid in iprain, or according to fba ralCio 
of 80 many bolls of wheat or barley, as fixed Ipr tke 
flars; so that in the event of agreatiall of pdknadm^l 
the currency of the lease, the tenant ehoum aotfgliirf 
and, on the other band, that the landlord ahoi^-MM- 
a fair sharn of the odvant^e of a rise of pricaa* ^ 
like manner inauy feu duties, the stipend of 
tiibliHliiul church clergy, the salaries of paroridal 
BchooiroasterK, Ac., are made to depend mote Off Isos 
upon tho flars prices. It is the interMt, tSierefSlML of 
those who iiave to pay, that the flara Watnuikfiliinf 
ns possible, and of those that are to roeeivt, ttlit 
they bo as high as possible ; and hence they aradator* 
mined with a considerable degree of aooimuQr, -gioe* 
rally, it is believed, rather under than over the asarhw 
It 18 thought, however, that tho period fixed -A»r 
taking the averages is too early, there not bdihg 
much of tbn grain of tho previona crop brougbeii^' 
tho market by that time. 

(Lat., let it be done), in Law, denotoaet 
decree, a short order or warrant of some jltdga fiMT 
making out and allowing certain prooessee. 

Fiat, in Bankruptcy, denoted the authority of the 
lord chancellor to a commissioner of bankrupts to pio»' 
ceed in tho biuikruptoy of the trader ther^ ' 
tioned. It was abolished by 12 A 111 Viot. MSd 

a poiitinn for adjudication substituted. 

Fxsrv, (l.nf /I6ro), a term applied 

vegetable, nr mineral substanoea wbioh haws n 

or thread-like struoture. In a general sense, it 


eludes the hair and wool of nnadrupeds, Che throndo 
cnwrapp.ng the cocoons of ailkwormB,.A»., thefibreg 
of the leaves uf plants and of their inner burlc, 
elongated cells or hairs oonnacted with tbd 
plants, and the ordinary materials used in nnrimgv 
cordage and textile fabrics. Mineral aubstanMO 
called fibrous in structure, evcRi when it is faMMs^iRAk, 
to detach the apparent fibres. The onty fllferowiribi|>7 ■ 
ral which has boon used for textile fabrics is riSi* “ 
a variety of osbeatus ; but that only to as 
extent. The animal substatices nsed ore f 
two classes ; the first including hair and u 
second the silk of cocoons. Nearfy aUtviHHis 
are made from the first, ana tbe<w^ «f 
the roost important division of the clasa* 
the goat, alpaca, camel, bison, nod ntim i 
ajao used. Tha hair of most aalmala la, fiL 
geocrid, too short to allow of its baioc used i 
manuraoture. The yegetable .|diimiu 
largest number of uaerol fibres, mmeih m 

from natural orders very different fhnn x 

The acrogenoui or eryptogaaious {d^a do L. 
ever, afford any. From Mogenoua planta^itgihlv- . 
obtained from the inner bark, aa in the Mto ^Vf 
hemp, Ao., and from the bairaeftfief-^^ - " ^ 

In endogenous plants^ thefibiw H 
fromtheiirait«aaiaooeoa-iiat fibre. Tbnn 
pabBs itelsonsid. Soamoftbes' 
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ndtAtis, and tUobulnish. are muolf used* eti ooooQnt; 

their fibrous nature, lor wiober-work, chair-bottoms, 
and similar purposes. The most valuable fibres ob- 
tained from endufteuous plants oome from the leaf or 
leaf-stalk. Tlie fibres of the bark of eaoeens are 
readily aeparated, usually by steeping or contiuoally 
moistening with water. As 'this process injures the 
colour of ondopenous substance^, tlie fibres are getxe- 
rally separated )>y beating or pussitig between rollers. 
Fibres obtained from fruits, o" cotton fibre, like the 
wool and hair of uninials, exist nalnrally in a separate 
state, and only require to be ooIleeLed and cleaned. 
Amongst the iiscrul vegetable fibres, those of finv, 
hemp, and cotton have long hold the first place. The 
principal additions, of lute years, have been New Zea- 
land ll»x, jute, Bunn or Hunn hemp, coir, Pita fiax, 
Abaoa or Manilla hemp, China grass, and some others. 
One of the most importnnt uses of vegetable fibre is in 
the xnanufsoture or paper. Among exogenous plants 
whose fibres are used for econ<imieal purposes, are a 
species of gossypium wbich produces cotton ; the /io»i- 
btuf vUloMttin, which produces silk-collon. or %egetalili‘ 
silk; and the Awlepttu myrtaca, producing the silk-likc 
down of Virginian silk. These three substiinoes ure 
obtained from the fibres of the fruit. ThO'^e l•htalllo«l 
flrom the inner bark include the following:- lexeral 
meeios of Kibiscus, producing Doekanee hemp; the 
fWckerus from whicli jute is obtained; the 

^HUmuMifaflMnin/tm, producing flax; several H[iceies < f 
QlO Crotolanu; together with other leguminous phiutr. 
producing flunn, .luhbulpore hemp, &c. ; several spcmcM 
of Bacliuierin, oue of wlneh produei'S China* <'raHS fibre, 
tb# dittHttbin ifaHou^ produeiiig hemp; ana the tiieor 
hark and roots of Home epccies of pine aiul fir. ^Viuotig 
the endogenous plants Irom which iilires are obtained, 
ore the Fhonatum tcmir, yielding New Zealand flax; 
A^ave amcrieixua, yielding Pita flax ; some aperies oi 
Musa, firom the leaves of xxhieli are old timed Abaca or 
Manilla hemp, and ]iluiitiiui fibre ; several njieeies of 
firomelia, from which are ohtaiued piiir-applo fibre, 
iU>.; ilio husk of (he cocoa-nut and thu filiro of (he 
stem yield coir; and mats, cbiiir-bottumH, and other im- 
portant articles in general use, are obtained from (he 
fibre yielded by the leaves of the cotton-grass ami 
other species o( (lie nat. ord. Cypcraecn* (wliieb ree). 

Fuuiv, (from Lat 'filrt'ii, a ( bread), one o( 

the oonatituents of ( ho lilond, and of nuiseiilar tiHsiie. It 
contains, aoeording to Mulder,— carbon .'»27, hydrogen 
fi'0,&itrogen 1 5 '-t, oxygen 2:V5, sulphur 1'2, phosidioriiH 
0*3. It ooours in two states, — liquid in the animal 
urgsnisin, and solid by spontaneous coagulation, as 
soon as it is removed from the living body. It is con- 
tained in blood in a liquid state, in the proportion of 
2*6 parts to 1,000, and coagulates in a voi^ short time 
after the exposure of blood to the air. It constitutes 
u largo ^I'tion of muscle, arranged iii bundles of 
fibres; whence its name. According to Liebig, it is 
fbund in the juices of plants and in the gluten of 
wheat. Mulder looks njioo fibrin us a eoinpoiiiid ouii- 
tainingprotxiN. (AVe also PiiOTniH CoxirouKPs ) 
Fibula. {Set Lro.) 

FiCoioxJB, (Lat. Jicnt, a fig), in n 

synonyme for Mesembryaci’aj (which »ee). 

FtCTioir, fik'-thuH (L{ft. fictiOf from fugo, 1 icjgu), 
in Lit. {8ee Notbl, BdiixircBS ) 

Fiction of Law (Lat. Jletiojttriii)j is a supposition 
of law that a thing is true, witnout inquiring whether 
it bn BO or nut, that it may have the ell'cet of truth bo 
Im as is consistent with equity. They are eomnion in 
the Romau law, aud are not unknown in that of Eng- 
nmd. The fictions of the Koniun law npparontly had 
edictal power, and they were do- 
rioM for the unqiitse of providing for cases where 
were no lepd provisions. Fictions are resorted 
to in order to avoul a special hardship, or to remove 
some unexpected dilficulty not provided for by the 
«w. Their exuitenec supposes a defect, which it is 
•®**,Pwine8S of legislntiou to remedy : aud of late 
yeM many of them have been removed from our laws ; 
M in ilie proceedings in ejeetment (which •«). Fic- 
> imiet be framed according to the rules of law, 
not what is merely imagumble; and there ought 
tiossibility in every legal fiction. 

: fictions of law/' says Blackstone, *• though at 

they may starUa the student, he will find, upon 


Fidol Oom miaaimi 

fhrthhr oonef deration, to be highly ^bmeficitfi and 
useffil;. specially he this maxim is ever invariably 
obaerT^;nbat no fiction shall extenA to work an 
inju^ ; its proper operation being to prevent a mis- 
chief, or rcfneoy an inconvenience that might resirit 
from the general rule of law." 

Fiou8,./F-IriM (Lttt., a fig), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Uforaesw, oonsisting of trees and shrubs abound- 
ing ill a milky jniee. The most importnnt species is 
P. Carina, the fig-tree, supposed to be a native of Asia 
Minor, but now found in uU (he southern countries in 
Europe. The fruit is ^termed a nyconuti (which are), 
and in eaten green, and dried as a luxury m some 
countries, and as a common article of food in others. 
Tlie llni'st dried figs are imported from Turkey, and 
arc suld m bulk at iirioes varying from 20«. to oUa. per 
ewt. Ill coiisi'quenco of iheir nutritive, einolliout, 
demulcent, and luxative propertiefi, they are frequently 
finpitijnd in medicine. The lig-troc is enUivated in 
llntniii, but not exfetiHively. It is only in very warm 
sitnatiDns that it will ripen its fruit in the open air, 
even tbongli trained against a wall. Wlieu grown iu 
houses huilt on purpose for it, the fig-tree is remarka- 
bly priiliflc. This fruit-tree ia the jeei ah of the Bible. 
F (ho banyan or banian tree, is another 

iiiteresiiiig species. 1" is regarded ns n sacred tree 
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by the Kindons. Its branches produce long shoots, or 
aerial roots, which descend to the gronnd and pene- 
trate (he Hull ; HO that, in course of time, a single tree 
becomes a vast umlirageous tent, supported by na- 
merous eolunins. No fewer than 350 stems, each 
eqiiiillmg in bulk the trunk of a large oulr, and more 
than :t,U00 sinullcr inics, have been counted in one 
example. The poet has thus described this marvel of 
the \egeiublo kuigduiu • 

** Branching hd broad along, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take rout; and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree; a pillar'd shade 
High over-areird, with eolioing walks between* 
There oft the lutUan berdsman, shunning beat, 
Bhi'llers in cool, sjid tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut through tliiokeat shade." 

The fruit of the banyan is of a rich scarlet coloar, and 
about the size of a cherry ; it is eaten by the moiikeya, 
which live with birds and ctformoua bats Jn the tkid: 
forest of branches. The bark is a powerfitl tonic, and 
is much used by the Hindoo pliysieians. The white 
glutinous juice of the tree is used to relieve toothache, 
as nu application to the soles of the feet when 
inflamed, and for making birdlime. F. etaHka, ifiso 
a native of India, yields an inferior kind of oaoutenoue. 
P. Sycamorui, the syoamoro fig, is said to have ytiAdbd 
the wood from which mummy-cases were orndfi* 

FinDLx. {Sfe Violin.) 

Fidbi Cohuibsuw, Jl-drA iwsi-iafii'-nrw eotn- 
mitted to the trust), in the Roman law, denotes some- 
thiiig given (usuoILp by Trill) to one, in confidence that 
he will convey it or uisposs of it for tbttigoo'd of another. 
The obligation wne not created by -words legally bind- 
ing, but by words of request ; ai (X itWh), yefo 
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. (I Mk) { ttd kenea, orfgiofrily* tbera waa no kgn) 
maana of enfordog its till Uia^mo «f 

Augustus, w]^ a pastor wa« appointed vfioaa aole 
boMneea it was to see to the /list eommuoa. The |>er> 
eon intrusted with the property was oSlled 
and the person to whom it was lutended to be convoy od, 
fidti tfommtSMfiKv, FiM eemmtssawere eitlior parti- 
cular or nnirersai, the former being the bequest of a 
particular subieot, the latter of the whole estulo. They 
aeem to have been introduced in order to evado some 
legal restriotion, and to give the inherit aiioc or a legacy 
to a person who was either inoapnoitalrd from tnktug 
it directly or wbo ouuld not lake as much as the donoi 
wished to give. In some parts ol tlio continent, uh 
( riTinany and Holland, th«‘ fitiei eowuiiMa form an 
important featnrein the conveyance «t hont able pro- 
perty, rescmbltiig our laws of entail (which kcc) 
a^ person rcoeiviug the use of certain lands durip;; 
biR life, upon coiiditiun of transmitting thorn unim- 
paired, ill H certain line, after his death, 
l-'isr. {See Systi-m.) 

^iXi.T), /eeld (CJer. ffhi), in Agr., a portion ol land 
iticloKcd bv a fence, or roiidcrod distinct by somoline 

ol I ■ 
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B'pariitioti, and set apart cither bir tilUigc nr pas- 
tr“, The term “ Hold" wus, in ancient tiuics, apphod 
III llritiiiii to the lands under culture bj the plough; 
Its sigmllcatinii was «on8cquentl> very cotnproiiensnc. 
ns, until within the last two uentunes, nil land cultivated 
wiMv the plough was unineloscd. Atterwurda, whon 
farmers portioned oQ and subdivided upartot the lauds 
near the farmyard, the inclosed portions were called 
fields ; the more distant ,)orlion, which rcruaiiicd open, 
was called open field or common field ; while grasa 
lands unincluseJ were called comninns. At the pre- 
sent day, in the improved state of agriculture, every 
farm isoivided into fields, either by simple lines of de- 
niarcation, which arc sufficient when no animaU arc to 
be grazed on the farm, or by lines of separation wbieh 
will act as fences ; aiich as vruUe, hedges, ditohcH, Ac. 
Tn all farms, every Held has a distinguishing name. 
Without a regular fixed division of arable lands into 
fields, it would be next toxnipossilde to conduct h rota 
tion or vuccession of crops. When snaco is an objeet, 
and the grass lands of a tarm are used for tiic grazing 
of sheep, it IS generally the custom to separate the 
fields by light nettuig, or hurdles, sOHrc< ly vi«<ihle at 
a short distance. If this plan were more genenilly 
adopted with regard to the dividing-lines of liehla, from 
a tenth to a fifth would bo added to the content.s of the 
greater number of corn farms. The name arrangement 
also saves considerably the first cost, and llio annual 
expense incurred, in order to plant hedges or build 
walls, aud in keeping them afterwards in rep'dr. 

'FiBi.n Allow AWUK, a daily amount of additiunal pay 
given to officers in the British army in consideration 
bf the extra expenses entailed on tiiem liy reason of 
their service in the field. There are two dilferont sorts 
of field allowaucea,— ordinary nnd extraordinary. Th»* 
ordinary allowanco ranges from £1. Ids. for a field 
ofllccr to 1«. per diem for a subaltern : fliia is givi n 
for service when in camp at home and when on ser- 
riee fit the cfdonies. Hxtraordiiiury allowance is only 
allowed when troops are really in the field of action in 
actual warfare, lio officer receives this unless present 
with the army in the field. 

FutLDVana, ftteld-fair {fteJd and /arc, from Sax. 
/aran, to ffo), {TurdtiB puralit, Linn.), a nugratory 
fiird, appearing among us about the beginning of 
Novemow and de{>^ng at the eud of April. They 
seldom breed in this country. It is about ten inches 
in length, and of the following colours :->hesd, hind 
neck, and wings, grey; fore part of the back, chestnut; 
space before the eyes, brownish black ; fore-iicck and 
breaat, reddish yellow ; over each eye a whitish line ; 
feathers tipped with a brownish triangular spot; those 
of the sides with large dusky spots, and margined with 
white; lower whig'Coverts and azillaiy feathers, pure 
white, lu Poland, Bussia, and Austria, it is found 
throughout the year. It builds its nest in lofty trees, 
and feeds on worms and various berries. 

a species of teleeoope, used for the 
purpose of observing the mpeeinaDts of armies and 
opfp’ations duni|g a 4empaign, Further 

inrormetion respecting this instrameut will be seen 
nudeir the separate head orTuLKSOOVl... 
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FniA«Jtf (Oer./eM<;S, ... 
the highest miliUM'y rank that can behettowtfS^ 

British army, and whieh is oocasional\y. confM 
genersl ofimaihi for dtstiugxxtahed services in, ti . 
and on priiicea of the olood royal in virtne 
position and connection with tlie soveraiipi* ■ 
rather a title of honour in the British lorvloh thk8 
which implies any particular duty to be discharge hp ' ' 
the holder, liUe thosoof conuuandcrdn- chief, gattStolKW, ' 
division, general of brigade, &e. The title, in ^ 

sent lorni, is copied Inmi that of /cld-mnncktdll' m 
the Prussian and Austrinii services, which was wriyed 
from the French term tBureBchal de eaJny^ given to 
oflli*ers who performed, iu former tinies, ilttM<“ 
were similar to some of those now discharged 
lu'Ofli of the commissariat department aud 
tram. The rank iiselt is of old standing. The 
command of tlie FiiKlish arinv was originally fotioi 
to a nobbmiun styled the lord marshal or carl 
of Kiiglaiid ; hut wlicu this otficc was mads an 
l:irv uppeiulttge to tlio dukedom of Itiorfolk, it nstft 
ec.'ibed to convey military rank, and luiirshids . 

army were appointed wlrnn occasion required. ThoM 
are at present (ISA‘,1) seven officers of this mnk in tqg 
fit iUmU army : Iiis miijoHtyibe king of the 
Vincount Combernicre, ainl Lord Seafoti, who ate 
fifbl-niarslials of some stamling; and 2I.11.II. the duho 
of Cambi'idgi-, commaiidor-iii-cliier ; Ctcncral Blake* 
uev', Loi-<l Gough, and liOrd Clydo, who wore nuiae 
field-niHrMliitlri on Nov. fitli, lSr>2, when the Prihito of 
Wales ullaiiicd Ins nn»iorily. 

Fjklj) OKt'icKiiH. Ill Mil., arc such as ore cotnjMteni 
fo eommiiiiil biittalions, — as uinjora, oolivncli, am lUgu- 
ttuiant-eolonels ; and the term is applied iu CODbrasi 
to those who can only toko conipuny duties, such 
as captains and lienteiiantM. 

Fi&li) Ol' A'livw, ill a telescope or microscope, means 
thn sjmee wilhiu which objects are visible whou (he 
focus of the iiihh'umeut has been properly adjuated to 
milt the siglit of the person using il, 

FiJii.i) Hvakiki.. ' This clubs of dog has very long 
hair in some parts; it is generally white, with large 
brown, livcr-coloiircd, or black spots of irregular sjS0 
and sliupc. The nupo is sometimes cIcfY, and the tan 



VTXLB SPAWIKC.. 

are very long and pendulous, and cpvevgd vHtk fooB 
ha'r like its body. The nice of sjianiei dega waa tni^ 
ported originally from Spain: whence their name. 
The field spaniel is used for thootiug in field iporte,' 
like its congener, the Bttt$r, 

Fuld SroBTS are diversions in the field in pursulko^ 
game, Ac. ; as banting, shcoting, fishing, and coorsif 
Fmo Tbaib, a department of tiie Boyal AvtT' 
somewhat resembling the cDumrissariat of an tu. 

On it devolves the duty of the aafe^eusto^col atoiSi 
and ammunition, and the forwarding of 4^ ^euhif 
to the base of operotiooB in the field, A fo; ‘ 
oi men and commissariat it kept^p fo the, 
for the purpose nf^libaM duties belhfi^ ^ 
poriiomitd. ' 
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per fieiiae, «duolliwlia MooMorj; fliepHi^ 

otoal ia»kii;tftjik pwrc <h Ihomt* tha uosHemay \mag 
vtMtiy omunotttid. liMtljr* tigiire* i>ou«m hl tiftiifuj 
ppirer of ofTt^nduiof an o^aot** (fiiviiMp JVequautliy o' 
iWioh clearer and more atriking viewiU th»priauH)al 
Ql^ect fban could bave been ilie case if it bad been 
capreaaed ia auuple terns and divested of its aocss- 
Bore idea. 

FiGCAfi-BBiiD, an ornameiiial ilgurour bust, emblem' 
atical of war, uavigatiun, or cumiiieroc, &g., llxod on 
the top of tbe projecting portion of a ship's stem or 
OQtwator. 

FIocah or THB Eaatu. (Sea Earth, GBODAsr.) 

FiLAAii,/e'lai'-r«'a a thread), a gou. of 

parasitic cutozua, oomniou U) large and small aniuuds, 
and infesting even eortniu of tbe niobuhca. Of this 
lainily tbe moai iiiiiuiiMl to the comfort of man is 
the tjruiuea*woriii [Filarui which, lu hot 

climates, iiisinuates itself iiuder ilio skin of the lower 
members, caiiHiitg cxerucjaling pmn. It bas a slender 
and thread-like body, and sotuelinies aitaiua a length 
of six feet, it is niet only m corUin portions of tho 
torrid nnd Iciiiperate zones in Africa and Asm, and is 
especially’ frequent on the African coast . 

ITltBliUT. (»SVff COKYLUS.) 

riLE.^^e (bax./eol), un iinploninit used in many 
trades to produce a smooth surlac'eoiihurd pubstaiivcs, 
as iiiClala, ivory, or wood, A:c. They are made of bars «»! 
Steel reudered'^ iloubly liard by a pi-occas called dauUe 
coMveraMii, drawn tlio required size iil the tilc-iiiiiunicr, 
and then slmped, the square aud llat ones by tbu 
hammer aud cotiiiuou anvil only, but tboho 4if round, 
half-round, aud tliree -angled forma, by meiuiH of 
flosses or dies made ni the above shapes, which lit 
into a groove lult for them iu the an%il. 'I'lie steel 
biauks having been thus formed, aro next onnealedt or 
softened, to render them capable of btMiig cut, by 
placiug a number of them together iu a brick ovcii 
rendered air-liglil by iiliiiig up all the nitci slues with 
sand (Co prevent oxidation of the titcol, to wbioh it is 
lery liabm if the air be ndnuttcil), alnd Lboii making a 
itre play os equally as pcHsiiilc ull rouml until they aro 
red hot, when tbe heat is diHcontuiucd and tliu 'steel 
allowed to cool gradually bciore it is uueovered. Tbe 
surface to contain the teeth is now rendered ns smooth 
as possible by griuduig or filing; (ho leetli arc then 
cut with a carefully ground ohisul, each incision being 
made separately. Tlie next and last process,— tintt of 
hardeuiug, is ]icrlormcd m various wsys b> ditTercnt 
makers ; the ordinary iiiclbod, bowever, is to cover tbe 
tiles with a kind of eonipusil lull or proteclmg varinsb, 
to prevent oxidation and pcaldiug of the steel vvlicii 
Ireated; they aro ihen healed uiurormly tbroughoul, 
and lastly arcplunged iu cold fresh water to cool tbein 
as quickly as poaviblc. A great number of extremely 
ingenious muoiiises have boeu luvented nt various 
times to focUitute the proeess of lllc-roaking, but; 
they have all proved more or Ic.'**! defective; however, j 
notwithstanding this, it is very probable (but many of > 
the commoner kinds arc cut by maclnncry. I 

FllfS (Lat. Jihita, a tbreud), in Mil., the term; 
applied to two aoidiers standing one before the oiUur, f 
or ootijointly to any soldier m the front rank and tbe 
man who stands immediately behind him in tbe rear 
rank, when the oonipany or regiment is drawn up in 
line. A bpdy of soldiers is often spoken of as cousist- 
iug of to many rank-aua-llJo, which ineludoa the curpo- 
I'sSa, liiiice-cocporals, and privates, who staud iu the 
ranks, the offivers and aergeauts having dittereut posts 
assiii^ed to them iu front, on the flanks, or in tho rear 
of the company, as occasion requires ; thus, a company 
of men, excluaivo of officers and sergeants, would be 
spoken of aa oonsistit^ of 80 raok-aud-tile, or 40 tUos. 

FxLS-XARCHlwa, iu Mil., when a company it 
drawn up in line, and the order is given to face to the 
right or left and march in that direction. This method 
of manbing is called llle-marchiug. Saoh front rank 
mao aud his rear rank man. on his right or loft, accord* 
ieg to tka'dir 0 otik)n in wbkh tba eoinpsuy has faoad^ 
stm eompoaes a iUe. (JShe Filx.) Fil^marebing is a 
diffiet^ movemant for reemits, unless the leading tile 
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apparent, lieu marohilkg ain^ in a liM» oM iMr*' 
another; aro said to be mantang in ai^loov 
fll®. • 

FruBOMAiM, jU-Zs-iaa'-fers, ia the , name ^ 

certain adventurera in Auieijea, and is dewed ' 


the French yZikusfitfrf, a corruption of the . . . 

treebooters or btiocanaars. {Saa HcoCAMBnns.) 
lihbusters have come into notieo since the tovMihuwah , 
of the late war bet ween the United States and Mosl^ 
and exertiHl I hemRelves with teiting on foojLwitlun,''Ui.o 
United States, military expedtiioiis doBi|roea tb 
in the SpantMh-AmohcBii countries to the south, Tim 
prntended oliject of these expeditioiis was tba emaniQl* 
patioii of lho.so countries trom tyranny, foittigA OK 
•lotiii-sUc, and the intruduciion of demoeratte ioatitti* 
tiuiiH after tho model of the United States ; Wt thehr 
iviil olijcut ijiuloiiblodly was their own oggrandisemeglj^ > 
by re-euactiug the part of the original Spanish 
quorors. Though the setting on foot of such er!p#ml» 
lions IS couLrary to the laws of the United States, , 
yet, IIS they enjoyed a considerable dograe of impular 
laxunr, no' strenuous legal measures were adopted 
against them. The most noted ox)iodLtion of this sort 
was that led by William Walker against Ifioaragua iq 
wbo Nueeoeded m maintnining biinself in that 
cimiitry for nearly two years; but was at length 
expiMh'd by the uuion against him of the other Qentrai 
Aiiioican Htuiea. Walker was subsequently taken 
mid Htiot utTruiillo, in Central America, m whea 
eug.nged ou aiioLber )>iratiea.l expedition. Filibuster- 
ing IS also a cant term iniioh used of late years in tbe 
legibliilive iiHtifMubliHH of tbe United Htates to designate 


tho eiiiplovmunt of parbanieutary tuotics to demi a 
measure, by raising tVivoloua questions •of order, oaUi' 
to (lie lioiNc, motions to adjourn, &o., la order to 



measure, by raising i ^ __ 

(lie liouie, motions to adjourn, &o., la 
‘ary out tbe oppuniLo party and to gain time, 
hinrcjco, ,/iV'-r-*e«r, iu Hot., tho Fern fatn., a net, 
ord. of Acvtiflfdontty sub-elaHS Aorot/rnoff consisting of 
herbs with rhizonmiouH BtoaiB,aud of arborescent plants, 
'I’ll.! leaves, or frnyuUy ns they are gimerally called, 
aii^o irrcgubirly from tho rhizome, or are placed iu 
tolls iipun tho apex of the stem; they are almoafe 
always cireiniite in vernation, and are simple or Otnm* 
pound. Tho friictifleation eonsisls of Utile somowhat 
noniucd ruses iiiciouing nffvrct. These oases are 
(‘.tiled afuivtinififty and are collected in heaps, usually OH 
the under Kurfaco or at the margin of tho fVondil, <MP- 
rar< Iv ou the iip|icr surface, or occasionally in a apikad 
TJianiier upon ii simple or brauclicd rachis. The order 
irt coniiiionly divided into throe siib-ordert: namely), 
I'oljfpodiefVy lianaatK, and Ophiotflowam. Fenia apo' 
foiiiid m greater o: 4ros abundance in every psiito( 
(he gioho. Ill the norlliem hemispheres they are 
ba'..M>ouB }»]ants, but in the sonthern boinispbero, 

111 the tropics, they sro sometimes arborescent, hatTilm 
siiMiis occu'-'ionuUy Hfiy feet or more in height, and 
mill tbe general habit of imlms. There are about fllO 
grnera and upwards of 2,0(10 speoies. Fenis are abu^h 
culUvntod 111 groenhouaos 
and closed glass cases (aaa 
W.VBDTAN OiSK), AUU 
their grarefiil and tender 
green fronds now adorn 
(lioiisnnds of Engluih 
liumes. Tho aonexedl^il- 
lustration represents spe- 
cies of the "two genera 
most ennimonly culti- 
vated; a being me Srolo* 
penfJnatnvuifffJra,aT bart’s- 
tonguc, and 6 a rpr oice o£ 

Polifpodinmy or polypody. 

Several fetms have farina* 
ccous rhizomes or items, 
which, in cerlaiix parts of 
tbe world, are roasted or 
boiled, and eaten in times 
of scaroiiy. The fronds 
of several speoisa possess- 

of some axe astringeiit and tonic, mid oesMdoniilly 
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Filigree 


, . Fine Artt' ■" 


BOracRi weU-mArlr(»d nnthclruintie properties. The 
>gf|ry haire found on tbo rbixomee and atalkeofsoBM 
q^ciee hare been oaod for ^1101119 outhioni iqid H 
xnorh.anical etjFptios. « 

Fujoubr, or TihLxoRtM,JUf*9ifr$»,flV*lii‘ffr« (Lat 
filvm, a thread, and ffranvm, a Kmin)! » delicute 
'i^ppoiea of orniiincntai work in f(old or ailver^ wrought 
in little threads of the metal intertwisted in etcrutnc 
iurniH and patterns. It ie of eastern origin, and 
wae first introduced into Eul’crpe bj the Italians. Tn 
the &tst, India, Hnmatra, and Java have been cele- 
brated for the high excellence to which they have 
arrived in th»* proseontion of this art. When the gold 
or flilver has arrived at a molten state, it is drawn 
into wire on an uiivil, and then twisted. After twist- 
ing, it is hammered down again into a flat stat*'. ami 
formed into tlie shape of flowers and leaven. When 
the is finished, it is cleansed bv biuliiig in 

water With ooiuraon salt and alum, oroceasionnlly liine> 
juice. The Chinese often niamifactnre lllipree jewelry, 
but which is not so elegant as that produced by the 
Mnlavs. Filigroe-work has an extensive ssle on hoard 
the Kcninsular and Oriental Steam-packet Companv’s 
vessels at Ceylon, whore it is eagerly stiught utter by 
the European psasengors. 

FlXiUUltO. (^eeKll.T.) 

Fillm, (Lttt. fUum. a thread), in Areh., the 

same given to a narrow buna, or Hut riblK.n-niciiilding, 
frequently used to divide mouldings of a eurvod form. 
Xtis uootnmun feufuro in architectural designs, esp«- 
oially in entablatures. It is djalinguished from Ho* 
bwnd by being of narrow width and always flat. (^V/* 

* (Atig.-Kor.), a iiainenpplied to a young 

Itnilw betoro it has reached its third year. I'ur furl her 
Information see article HonsK. 

jUl'-for (Fr../?//rc), an apparatns hv wlm h 
fluids are uouarated from any solid matter held in sii-- 
pension. They maybe divided into four clns^c-^ • lh<' c 
used in atrainin/ chemical hfiuida ; those used lor pun- 
lying wafor for household ust's ; those empLiycd on n 
torge soalo by water-companies; iiml those nsnl on 
shipboard lor changing salt water into fn-di. Clw- 
mical filters arc either used lor rcndeimg fluid- 
transparent, or for the purpose of aeiiaruting and wa'-h 


poses, are made in various forms. In Parin, a liirgi 
quantity of the river water is purified by passing it 
wough boxes, at the bottom of which is a layer of 
oharcoal between two layers of sand. Filtered river 
water, although not so agreeable to drink us spring 
water, is still well suited for other pur})oses. Wlicn 
WtttcJi' is filtered on a large sciilo by watcr-eompimie’., 
the process is usually accomplished by moans of fillei- 
fog-Ms. ( 5 m Watbk WORKS.) The conversion of salt 
water into fresh is very important, and depends mainly 
upon disUllation. There are many forms of apparatus 
for this purpose, and they are of great sorv ice on 
board ship, where tbo abseiieo of fresh water often 
causes great misery. Dr. Eorniandj's method of con- 
verting sidt water into fresh is largely adopted by the 
Admiralty and the largo steamboat companies. 

Fiutbattoh, in Chem.^ the separation 

of a liquid from any solid mutter contained in il. It is 
generwy effected by means of a filter formed of the 
comer of a round or square piece of fllteniig-papor, 
folded into four and placed on a funnel. When the 
liquid to be fltterod is corrosive, sand, powdered glass, 
otvrisps of asbestos, are generally used. A piece of 
UoUoii wool, loosely plugged into toe neck of a funnel, 
forilM a very good extempore filter for ordinary pur- 
poses, and may be appKed to colinary as. well as to 
qbemiold operations. 

Klff, An (8a'c. Jinn), in lohth., a flat expanded organ, 
firojeotlttg from the bodies of Ashes, and used os an 
foftrnoienfc of iocoraotion in the water. The flns of 
flahes are supported by elongated fllamentary bones or 
' 'Hys« by the number sad nature of which the naturalist 
it aose to distinguish the various groups. Many species 
' of ih« whale tribe possess an immovable fln upon the 
Composed merely of a reflexion of integument 
a masB of dense and ligamentous oelluhir mem- 
The taU fln bus the same structure, but is 
7M 


moved by the action of muscleff upon the caudal 
vertebim, which are continued tbrongh the middle 
part. In worbs in iebthTology, a system ef notation, 
founded upon the number of fln-nqrs, is employed. 
Thus the number of fin-rays in the perch is expiesseil 
in the following manner:— -D. 15, 14-18j F. 14; V. 
1 -t-5 ; A. 2-1-8 ; 0. 17. This denotes that D., the dorsal 
fin.has in the first fln ISrays, all spinous or bray; in the 
second fln, 1 spinous and 13 soft ; P., the peetoral fln, 
has 14, all soft ; V., the ventral flu, has 1 spinous and 6 
soft • A., the anal fln, has 2 spinous and 8 soft ; aud€., 
the caudal fln, 17 rays. 

Fxn'alu, Jln-a'4e (Lat. finaHn)^ the last portion of 
any act of an opera, or part of a concert. Finales are 
of diffpront kinds. In instrniucutal music, they are 
commonly of a lively character and performanee, com- 
bined with a quick movement ; while in operas, they 
generally consist of a series ol compositions for many 
voices, and arc various iti character, time, and move- 
ment. 

FirrAWCB,./i?-m2>i*'(Fr.), in Polit. Eeon., i.H employed 
to denote the revenues of a king or state. {See Ta’xx- 
xrow, llxYKSire, CrsTous, Exctmk, Ac.) 

Fixcbes, fin'-hhfn (S:ix../iwr-), a fani. of birds belong- 
ing to the ord. iWeres, and the div. CoHiro»fre$i him 
known bv the gimcrul ' aine of finchrn. Aecordiug to 
Mr. Vigors, this fam inbrat'ce, in addition thc/lMN- 
dmtp, or larks, to wh i the buntings, or Mmherizinmt 
seem neurlv allied, •» e greater part of the Linnmati 
FrnKfillirhe, with the LiimaMii l\tnaqrin<r (tsnagers), 
nlach approat'i Ihuse in tlieimteriialchurneters and in 
their habits. As far ns Iuih li:f))crt(» been ascertained, 
none of the lincheaorc of hirge airc, and in their habits 
and gi'iieral apnearance n « strong likeness. For 
the Hunt part Iney are hardy birds. Thidrfood chiefly 
consints of gram, wornn, and insects. The eharacter- 
wfies of this family of birds art*,— beak straight, longer 
than deep, conic and pointcil ; mandibles nearly equal, 
cutting Mdges entire, ti>rniing ii strnighl conimissures 
nostrils basal, Intern], o\a1, partly hidden by the froulal 
p' times ; wings witji the iiisr rinill-feathor longer than 
the filth, but a little shorter than the second or third, 
winch arc ctiinil, and the longest in the wing: legs 
with the tarsi of uiodcratc Icngtli; toes divide^ 4»nd 
adapted for hopping and pcridnng ; ulaws curved and 
sharp. 

Fixniiii OF Ooops, /Irtd'-er (Sax. ^ndan, to find).— 
The law on tins subject m, that the finder of goiHlsisto 
use nil due means to discover the ngluful owner ; and 
if he keep and appropriate the articles to his own nse, 
knowing the rightful oaiicr, nr without having made 
due exertion to flud him out, he is held guilty of 
larceny. Failing the rightlid owner, the goods becomo 
the property of him who finds them. 

Fink, fine, iu' Law, i.s u pecuniary mulct orpunish- 
meut imposed by a competent jurisdiction, and was 
so called because it wiui said Jifirm fiieert de tranf^rtt^ 
.vione,— to make an end of the transgression. The 
statute law has seldom determined the amount of fines 
to be inflicted for particular ofl'enees, and the common 
law never. They vary according to the aggravation or 
otherwise of thd offence, the quality and condiUon of 
the parties, and numeruua other circiimstanoes. This 
vower, however, which is iu the hands of the court, is 
far from being wholly arbitrary ; for the Bill of Bights 
has particularlv declared that excessive fines ougHt^not 
to be imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted ; and the Magna Churta determines that no 
man shall have a larger amoroaroent impost upon him 
than his circumstances or personal estuts win bear: 
saving to the landholder his contentment, or land f to 
the trader his merchandise ; and to ooairtryibmi 
his wainage, or team and implements of husbandry. 
Hence it is never naunl to infliot a largw fine than a 
man is able to pay without touching the implements of 
his livelihood ; but instead thereof to infliot qorporal 
punishment or a limited imprisonment. 

Fnoi Abtb.— T his term may be viewed as esobraeing 
aU works which aro executed by the mind end inge- 
nuity of man. The phrase has of late, however, bM 
restricted to a narrower and more technical slfRriflce- 
lion, and it is chiefly apprad to painting, ssolpture. 
eoginoering, and architeeture. aU of whicii umealto 
the eye, as the medium ud.intcrpreterof the pfoasurq 
derived. The gthat wiA» of art now extent mi^ 
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rt*olly bo looked upon modds in tboir tmious liglita 
o» perfeetion, and they am chiaQj oomposad of the 
rfflieaof the aoeitiit pmhltara end daaaie art» eonstal- 
iiii; ehtefly, as tbev do, of acolptiiro, the pieturetof the« 
old Italian achool, the Oemmn, IHitch, aad FU*miih 
Titu^ters, and, it mar be added, the works of Hofpirtb and 
iCei'noldE : all of which may be looked ti]Kin an dillereut 
Types of biifh art exoellence. The schnuln of art wrhicb, 
in the prcsf*nC day, elevate the taste of the public, 
cannot Ijo saul to number more than three, — the i- nf;- 
bail, th*> IVucfa, and the Gennnn; and the latter, 
perbaps, lor prc<cntincncc in correct and clHasic 
dritwinpf, nii|;ht to bear awii} the pnlni. The school of 
OiTitiuny is not older than the present eoiifurr, and 
yet, in purity and elevation of style, it holds a rank 
fur superior to that of France. ’ This, perhn)>s, is 
oning to the fact of its boinp strictly (guided hy the 
old Italian rules of art in li|;ht and shaae. Tins pre- 
cniiM'.Mioe of Germony is not generally admitted, of 
course, hy either the Ungliah or FrtMich bcluuds , hut 
there is no doubt as lo f ho fact, and somo «>f the best 
pictures of the French artist Ary Scheffer may bo Mini 
to owe their excollenco to the German schoob'i g whieh 
th.it artist undenvent, Willi regard to^flnr art» gene- 
rally, England iieara away the palm, as her otcelleiiee 
ill psinting (apart from classic rules), engraTing, mid 
areliiteotiiro, can hardly be ri\ ailed iiy other natiiins, 
iilthough in the latter brunch she inny be, perhnps, a 
little weak. To sum up these remsrUs. Ttse purity of 
design of the German school, and the mriety and 
dexterity displayed in that of France, are qualities 
which the artists of this country would iie\er like to 
deny ; while, on the other hand, the Gerinans and 
Frenoh give praise to, nnd condescend to copy, the 
brilliant colouring and truth to nature whn-h la alwiiys 
displayed by the English artists. To conclude in the 
elegant language of Bmiide’a Dictionari;, ** the hue 
arts are the offspring of genins, — their model na- 
ttire, and their master taste. Ghnracteri/ed by situ* 
plieity, they should never wander into luxnr\, nor 
degenemt© into extravagance/' {Sec Fxiiji;nic»>s, 
Avt.) 

Fimh of Tmwds, in liaw, is a name given to certain 
judicial proeeedhif^ which were I'ornKrlj in eoiitnion 
use in the conveyance of lands atid bered it ament', but 
which have been abolished by ,‘1 A 4 Will. IV. c. 7t. 
Questions, however, regnrding th«fm will stilt occur, 
and the subject is thus one of jircsent interest. It is 
defined to he **an aniiesble composition or agreement 
of a suit, either sctunl or fletitions, by leave ol the king 
or his justices, whereby the lands lii question bciume 
or were acknowledged to bo the right of one of the 
parties." The party to whom the land was to be con- 
veyed or assured ooinnienccd an action or suit at law 
against the other, by suing out a writ ofpneei/'e, called 
H writ of covenant, founded upon the brcin li of a sup- 
posed agreement or eoveiiniit that the one should con- 
vi^ the lands to the other. On this writ there uus due 
to the king, by ancient prerogative, a primer fine, 
amouutiug lo about one-tenth of the annual value id 
the land. Tfao suit being thus commenced, there fol- 
lowed tbo lieenfia eoneorSandit or leave to compromise 
the suit, for which there was another line due to the 
king, called tM« king's silver, or sonirtimes the post 
tine, equal to about three-twentieths of the auunsl 
value or Ihe land. Then came the concord, or agree- 
ment itself, after leave obtained from the court, whieh 
was usually an aoknowledgmcnt from the doforciunis 
(or those who.Aept the other out of pusacs.sionHhat 
the lands in qiiestion were tfao right of the complainant. 
From tbis acknowledgment, or recognition ol light, 
the patty levying the flne was called tlie eognizur^ and 
he to nrbom tt was le\'ied the cognizes. Idie acknow- 
ledgment bad to bo made either openly in the court of 
Common Fleas, or before the lord chief justice of that 
court, or else before one of the judns of that court, 
or two or more commissioners lu the country, em- 
powered l^a special authority, all ofwhom were bound, 
bv stat. w Fdirird to take cere that the cog- 

n'isors were of fhll ege, sound memory, ,snd out of 
prison. If then was a married woman emoug the 
cogiiizon, sKp elos j^vately exeuxiuod whether she 
acted l^oilv and willingly, or hy compulsion of her 
Ikusbebd. ^ these aeu aUibe esstotiaf parts ofa Use 
were ecmohiaed. The sole bf the Ane was an nbstrsot 
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of the writ of oownant wnd the eeweoed'/ \ 
parties, the partNs of laudi «td the ngiW^ 
whieKhed to Ve enrolled in the proper otHse. 
of the line, iw connlnsion of it,, included r' 
matter, reoiting the psrtioii dey^ year^. nod ; 

Itefore whom it was acknowlecim or hrvled. 

that the fine might have fhll effbot, it requisi 

cpenly read and proclaimed in court. This mp4* of . 
conveyance was so effbetiive that It bound not otfy 
iho!«e who were parties to the iln«f but all other 
sons whatsoever, unless they brought their ooHoB er<^ 
uiiuie lawful entry witl^n five years after proolematiiMt ' 
made, except in the case of nioiTied women, infaltili^ 
prisoiierH, persons beyond the seas, and eubk as wtlw 
tint of whole mind, t<i whom, or their heirs, five ^etWa 
were all()v.e(1 after they recovered their legal MWen. 

Fimci n'noATti>,./ii'M'-iier>6urd(Ang.>Hax.).— ThewllidySr 
of the kevH, both black nnd white, of a pianofogrtctt^ '^ 
organ, arc so called. That thin black board wUm * 
evicnds over the iieelis of instruments of the rllNlW- > 
Kind, on wliioh, during performnnee, the Strings Wft' 
preRsrd hy the Angers of the Iclt hand, is also denop 
ininnted by this term. ' 

FiNOKHiNt/, (Ang.-Sat.), the art Of'^ ' 

ili8}ioHuig the iiVigera on any muaical instnument, mtW 
( *<peeinlly on the pmuoforto and organ, as to prodflC* • 
tli«‘ requiiTi) tifilei in tin easy and graceful inaiini!>i|. . 
A good method of lingering is of the utmost 
mice to the etndfMil, us without it the oiisiest pasltges 
\m 11 ofti-n appear diRlcult, and the dilAcult ones idinoaft 
inipriirtictthli*. 

I'lNiAi., (Lat. ^wis, end, terminntlon.), ip 

Goth. Arch., the term by wliich the curved ornament 
which siirmoimts the top of pinnacles, canopies, meidd* 
>ngs, &c., is ilrsigmited. It in getmrnlly in the form Of 
l•>ltllge elusternig round a knob or boss. Theomamept 
chDoiI a poppv-hend, frequently used, lo finish tl^ 
upright sides ol'oiicn pews lu churches, is 0 flnial, 

Fi.nifos, (Fr. rnfittcr, to purifv), eterm 

applied to those RubAtiinces which nre used lor clariljf* 
mg or clearing, in brewing utid other manufocturinf 
operations. Some of tliesc are Trtade by the pemom 
using them, nnd others nre piircliiised by them frein 
the munufucliirers. iHinglm-u is made into linings by 
mixing it with beer or cider, which is then sUrrea till 
(lie isirigliii.s dissohes, when (ho mixiure is BtrtdjKofi 
tlirimgh u aieve; it is then mixed with some of fbetkiliiil 
be^eiiigo as tliut wliiidi id to he fbied, until it is brpttgjhi,.,; 
to a liquid slate. Finings of this Kind are muokxu^ ' 
b> hreaers. A mixtiu'o of alnm with caidmiiate 'ii^ 
soda, or suits of tartar, dissolved in hot water, fbVI^ . 
filling niiicli used by disiilh'rn and reotiBcrs. 

Fimtk, (Lat. yinin, end), signifies hntbtjg 'Ar\ 

limit, hounded. It is the opposite of ittfinUtt ' 

FiA .MISII LANGUAt.e. ANOLlT£IUTUnK,^'-lfii 
laiiguiign of Fiiilaml forms one of the chief b 
of the L'raiu-AIluic family, being, with the * 
and Lappish eollatersls, kindred to the laugusy 
U:iri«iis,iir Eastern Turks, Osmanli Turks- f 
Mild other Tartars, Magyars, Mongoln, ana V...., 
whoso chief branch ore the Muntchoos. Ail 
eonstitiilo the so-called Scythic, or Turanian,. c 
phylic family. Tbo Finnish comprises a nw 
dialeols, of wbieh the principal are the 
is used along the coast*, its Abo variety b 
which IS ns>’irin books; and the upper, wlucfa 
ill theiiikind regions, divided into 
Ulea and Vihorg. It is written by Latin or i 
churacters , but the letters b, e, d, 
few foreign words, and q is hoiv ol 
ever, rich in vowrl-sounds, having t 
d aud 6 standing at the end r*" ‘ 
also many diphthongs, and, i 
the most harmonious of tongues, • __ 
fourteen cas^s, which are espreasii4 h 
postpositioDs to the nominatiye^' kfid p! 
noted for the nominative by siiflUlnff \ 
othor eases by inserting i before tUshr en 
are only two declenaious. the OUe for no 
a vowel, ihe other for thosb ending fu , 

The declension of a4ie«titei is eiadtoUalJ^. 
of subsUiitiFes, whiiAllie cemmind 


that VI »uv«uHiai.T««| wniw i 

aud the anpeiUtive in In!, , 

genders,, sem bew g in41cMt 
words or epi^ets. Tbe.veirbi 
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tMUeSi'-tbe precipnt and the poit, the othera beioe 
pertphriialio. Their oonjngation ie oomj^ieeted, their 
TOipev, nioode, and other nice iihadeft oC mctantng^ 
bmng axprewed certain g^Uablee inserted between 
the root and flio perBonal euBlxee.' There are no 
separate particles, and aU their proposiliona are 

E * id at we end of the wtfrda to whioh they afo re* 
, Front the nunit>er of syllables thus brought 
together, some of the words are of great length ((roii) 
ciimt to ten. and aoinetimes even as many us eig>it<'ett 
syllables) ; nnt in this way the most complicatud ideas 
may often be expresaed in one word, wineh would rc- 

a uuo several in inost other languacea. The conatruc- 
on ia extremely free, without endangering the olertr- 
nest of the sense. There can be little doubt, from the 
ctiaraeter and construction of the language, that tins 
is not only one of the most ancient hut one of the 

( rarest of the whole iisiatic-Europeun family, being 
asa mixed with fomigu elements than the Jfiiugarian, 
Turkish, or Mongolian. The literature of Fitiiund is 
IMMftioularly rich m popular songs or runes, which are 
sung by the ruuolainen, or song*iuen, to the sound of 
the favourite national inslrnmont, the kuuielt', a spe- 
cies of harp with ftvo wire strings. They may be ih 
Tided into mvtlnoal and lyrical songs. These songs 
were banded down by oral tradiliuu from generation to 
goanration for many centuries, until at length, iiboiit 
the elhfe of the iHth century, Profossoi* I'orihan. ihe 
Biikop JPorey of Kinland, inude a oulleotiim of tiiem, 
wUeh was published ut Aim. With the death of Por* 
than the subject went to sleep, until Dr. T«)pelii(a 
entered tiputi the samo liidd, tind pnlilished live 
Tohtmas of ouoient and rriuderu popular Ho)ig<i, (he 
InatOf wbtoh appeared in IKil, at IFelsitigfois. To< 
peHlit prepared the way for Dr. Kliaa ti<jiiiirot, the 

3 0ft enthusiastio and succcssiul of all tlin eoUcotor.-* 
' old FinuMh poetry. lU* wns fon,uniitc enough, 
in 189d and the folio wing year, to discover uinotig itie 
peasants of Kurclen, and still farther on in liiissin, a 
eeries of valuable poems, preserved by trad if ion, and 
ooiiwiaing a mythical epic on tho sul»jcct of th« Fm- 
landio Orpheus, the oil of Song, Wicinaimditicn, his 
journoyings and adventures. He endeavoured, as far 
US possible, to present this cycle of songn in u connect ed 
cpie form, and published them imder the uanie of ‘ * Kulo« 
Tola** (A’oro KiUeva, the great ancestor of nil Fiiiiiish 
heroes), at Heiaingfors, iu 1835. Aloxandcr von iliiui- 
holdt, lu his CVnrmirs, in B]icukiog of Ibis work, says: 
** Among the Fiimiab tribes who have aotlled far to the 
west in the lowlands of £uroi>e, Elias LduuroC bus 
ooUected from the lips of the Kareliuus, and the 
oouotry people of Olonets, » large number of Finnish 
songs, iu wbioh * there breathes,' accordiug to uii ex* 
pressim of Jacob Grimm, *an animated love of nature, 
rarefy to be met with iu any poetry but that of India.' 
An onoiei^ epos, containing nearly threo thousand 
verses, tr^ts of a tight between tho Fins and Laps, 
and toe fate of a demigod named Yaino. It gives an 
interesting aooonnt of FinniHh country life, CHpeetully 
in that portion of the work whore llmnriiic, the wife of 
the amith, sends her flocks into the woods, and oilers 
up prayers for their safety. Few races exhibit greater 
or more reniorkahle fliflerenoes in mental euUivntion, 
and in Ihi^ireotion of their feelings, according ns they 
have been determined by the degeneration of servitude, 
warlike feroeity, or a eontinuol striving for political 
freedom, tban'tho Fins, who have been so vanousiv 
sabdivided, although retaining kindred languages.*' 
In 1804, tne Findlandio Society of Literature was 
estsAdislied at Helsingfors, and has done much to 
spread a knowledge of, and develop a taste for, this 
language. In 1811, it scut out Dr. Ldnnrut to travel 
tbrougmmt the country, in order to collect aucicnt 
Bongs, and be was again very sucoeasfui. The result 
of his labours he published the same year, under the 
name of MumielHar, or Songe for the Harp, in three 
Tolames, eontainiug no fewer than 652 ancient popular 

H , In 1BA2, he published a coUeotion or about 
proverbs, and, subsequently, a collection of 
t 2,000 oboradea. In 105-1, Kudbfik jpubhabed a 
eoBaotion of Finnish legends and tales. These pobli* 
'.loattewiJhave gteen a mat s^nulns to the study of the 
FMefy lafguage} and white the upper elosaea atiU 
oling lo’ikmuae of the Swedhh. the peasantry welcome 
with avidity every addition to the limited ttoek of their 
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printed iitevotBra. ITewtpapers and peiiodjieeki in 
their native toame now eirouiate among wem, and ore 
eagerly read. The nnmbw of newspoincB «nd|Mfiodi- 
oals published in l^nland in 1668 was eighteen, of whieh 
eight were in Finnish and ten in Swedish. An m- 
teresting and Toluahle work is publisbed aonaallj, 
under the title of **Our Country's Albmn;" and. 
though written in Swedish, contains transl^’ona of 
popular songa, legends, sagas, &c., together with 
literary, phitelogic, and mathetic papera, all bearing 
upon the laagiiage, poetry, aud history of Finland 
The prose literature of the people is devoted almoet 
exclusively to religions and mural subjects. A Finnish 
traiislation of the New Testament appeared in 1646, 
and u portion of the Old Testament lu luo3; but the 
whole Bible was not traualnted into Finnish till 164d. 
The greatest living poet of Finland, and, indeed, the 
greatest among all that that country, iu modern times, 
hn<i produced, is Kuneberg, who, though he writes in 
the Swedish language, is truly national and patriotic in 
spirit, and ilio genius of his country is the only moso 
lliat ho acknowledges. The best grammar of tlie lan- 
guage is that of Jacob Juden, in Swedish (Viborg, 
and the best dlotiouary that of Ldiinrot, Hel« 
singford, 

Kioiui, or F.toiii> (/« /), the Norwegian and 

Dullish name upnh»*d to u . iii^, i-rcck, or arm of the 
sfu winch cMetuiii inland. It is souiewhat anologoua 
ti> the Celtic tonjh or lot'h. 

riuR, Jire (Siix. fgr), heat and light emanating 
viHibly, perceptibly, utid RimuUuneously, from anybody. 
Tin* terrilic energy »>f Wro, the most important agent m 
|■ lvllI/.llli(>n, the similarity of its rireota with that of tho 
Mini, Its intimate cfuinection with light, ita terrible and 
vet gonial powvr, inul tho beauty nl its changeful flame, 
oiisily iiceoiiut for the reverence in which it was held iu 
undent times. At a period when cause and effset, form 
and easence, were mil iliatinctly separated, lire b^omo 
an object of religious veneration, a distinguished 
oleinenr in mvthology, an expressive eymbol in poetJ 7 » 
and an iiiipnrtiirit iigmt in tho systems of coaraogony. 
It gained a filaec among the elcmeuts, and for a long 
tiiiiH was believed to be B constituent part in the 
composition of all bialies, and to require onfy the con- 
eurrenco of fiivoiiriiblo circurostanoes to develop its 
aeiivily. At n later period. Are, under the name of 
phlogiston, was considered to be the source of all 
eluMiiical ooti<iii. At the preseut day, the phenomena 
wliieh were forracvly ascribed to fire are attributed to 
tho eirocts of hcttt . {See Comhustiok, Hxax. ) 

FihujInd Swoki), Letters of, in the early law of 
Scotland, were tetters granted by the Scotch privy coun- 
cil iiguinst any one pho refused to obey the decrees of a 
court, and were principolly employed to dislodge refrac- 
tory tenants who rni'iised’ to give up possession os re- 
oiiiVed by order of the judge. These letters authorfaed 
the sherilT to call for the assistance of the coonty, and 
dteposacHS him by all methods of force. The praoti«|p 
now is, where one opposes by violence tl • execution of 
a dorree or unv lawful diligence, which the civil mogla- 
trato is not aide by himaelf or his oflicera to make 
good, to make application to tho military for aa^t- • 
anew, who enforce the execution manw militari, 

FlEB*AMEiniI.ATOB. (iSsC AMHiniLAISOB, FlBX.) 

Fibb-abms. (See AaMs, AktilIiEBY, Ac.) 

Fir K* n ALLS, (.Sfee Mhtbobs.) 

Fisf-Beioapb, an instilutionof men and flriHnguiaa, 
iire>eBcapes, and so forth, under the command of a 
superiutendent, and aupported princiimUy bj the Am 
insurance oflteea iu London and elsewbevo, for fbe^r- 
pose of being in n constant state of readiness topreecrve 
property and life foooi destruction by fire. Until the 
year 1S2^, all the fire iusoranoe companies of London « 
bad distinct and separate catablishmenta of fire- 
engines, Ac. ; but in that year the Union, the Sna, tb« 
Royal Ssohonge, the Atiaa, and the Fbesnix oompanias 
joined their eatablishmenta of fire-enfioea tc||ethar^ 
and formed one aaaooiation or jUra-hrMods. Tfaie asao* 
elation lasted until the year 1889h wbist It utoe fond 
that it was net euflieient to eonqu^r the devae* 
tating element which vna oooitaBtly Bialdag..«i^ ha 
London. It wu therefore detereatneiL in IM, to 
ilneorporateoll the detaebed foroea of eufiHMftbtfionmi; 
fothetinafoinf' fire-elBeei wblch hod uot j«^«athe 
oasoowtion sna this ooaqplile bead af eagfoet and 
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menwM pliuffid undinr tb« oomsMUkdof »iBp«ruit»Q* 
Aontf miob oosimy «o mo^ toirwdt tlM> I 
support the Mr. srsidwood, ot that time ! 

the direotor of the firo^gfaMs ef Sdinbuii^ sr«si 
invited to toke the oommand oi‘ this neiv f(i>roe« and he i 
scoepfeed the eppointmcut. At the present time, there- 
fore, the strength of tiie proteotivos from fire oonuHta 
nf about 300 parish or paroohiel engines, kept up by 
the rarions parishes under acta which passed in the 
years 1768-74. (Secondly, there are a large nunilMir 
of privHto engines kept bv merchants, firms, and large 
nianufaotories ; »ud, thirdly, wo have the oompHsativcly 
small, but well-organized mrco of the London Firn- 
brinde. The foroe of this Utter oonsists of between 30 
and 40 large engines capable of throwing 8u gnlluua a 
niiuttie to a lieight of from fiO to 70 feet, and a number 
of smaUer enginGs (nine or ten) which arc drawn by 
band, and are comparniively useless in any large fii'e. 
To work these cngiuea, the Fire-brigade mustevH in its 
ranks 13 engineers, 7 sub-engiueers, 32 seuior finmicn, 
31) junior firemen, and lldnvers ; altogether numbering 
over 104 men. This force is dtsiributed in Uic tollow- 
ing manner On the north side of the river ; 1st, from 
rhe eastward to Paul's Ohniu, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Aldersgato Street, and (roswoll-Strcot itoud; 2n(lly, 
from St. Faurs, &o. to Tottonham-Court Ihiad, Crown 
Street, and Bt. Martin's Lane ; ilrdly, from Tottenham. 
I'onrt Koad, &o., westward ; 4thly, the entire south 
side of the river. At tho head of eneli diHtrict is a 
foreman, who never leaves it, utiieHS acting under the 
orders of Captain Shaw, the siiperintondent, wliose head- 

S unrters arc in Watliiig Street. The following arc the 
iftereut stations in th'^ vimous dihtricls above men- 
tioned, with the number ofengiHOS attached to each • 

Watling Street (the principal station) 4 

Wellcjose Sqiinrc 3 

Farringdon nt reet 

Chandos Street, C\'vent Garden 

SchouliioiiKe, 1?aicIi(V 


Horseferry Koad, AVostiniuslor 
Waterloo Koad 


Paradise Road, Ro(herhitho 

Jofl’rey Square, 8t. Alary Aie 3 

Wbitecrosa Street I 

High Ilolboni, Xo. 3S4 2 

Crown Street, Soho 2 

Wells Street, Oxford Street 1 

Baker Street, Portninu Square 1 

King S^oot, Golden Square 3 

South/ ark -Bridge Koad 3 

Morgan's Lane, Tooley Street I 

Floating Engine off King's Stairs, Kotherhitko 1 
Floatiug Engine oil: Southwark Bridge 1 

f Totalnumb**r of engines... 3d 

Beaidea these fire-engines, all the otDces are supplied 
with fire-escapes. Udders, and ail sorts of Mpore gear. 
On the alarm of lire, by a judicious code of rules, 
which the late Mr. Bruidwood framed, each tuan knows 
the part he bos to porfomi, and in about flvcimnutes 
(he generality of engines can be got ready and are 
tearing off* to the soeue of action. The coiuplemont 
ofmeatoeaoh engine ia one engineer, four firemen, 
and a driver; but these are fpmerally iuoreosed in 
number. The whole weight of the cngnic, with men 
and material, is from 27 to30 owt. (^s«FiBK-£ir«iivji.) 
That good ^eets hare followed the establishment of 
the London Fire-brigsde can well bo believed. An 
article in the QuarUr^y S9vitw on this subjoct states 
tliat, taking twenty-ono yesoe from the first institu- 
tion of the Brigade m 1833. we find that the deeresse 
in the twenty-first year (1863) of houses totally 
destroyed wsa at least rj'7, which affords a tolerably 
vatisfiictory result ae to the efBcaoy of Air. Braidwood's 
institution. The duty of the Fwe-brigad^ to saive 
property and not although, of coune, they exert 
theiuMlTCHi in the latter partienlar as well aa in the 
former. The duty of saving life from fire is intrusted 
to the Boyal Soeiety the Froteetion of life from 
Fire, whioh, was establislied, like the London Firo- 
brigWi also in (he year 1833. This aoeiety sees to the 
prtymr appointment of flre-esoanea, laddersv Ac., bsiog 
placed in the vurioua diatrictaandpMnahea,««ditlMepa 
up aaaffieient body of attend In eon- 
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saquence of tbe.«mt firp inToi^ey Btreet, ; 

1861, the itfaulBoieticy of fire^emriiiesin'IlhowiAt^^ 
ettraotod the otteotiM of (AoMonsoef 
oommittee W4s fhrmod on the tnfa^eet. 
resolutionh poased, which, no doubt, wlu tOAfi 
better organisation of the Fire-brigade* . . 

FinBiCtoY.ip Min., ft rftriftty efelay oa|mbl»olP|Ms 
ings great beat without melting or riiniying. IhltaiMMA ' 
from the absence of any alkauiM earth toaet aa 
Stourbridge olsy is one of the moat famoua»aDdia>Olii^' 
largely in the manufacture of glass pots. It CpntMlttl ^ 
sixty -four per cent. oF silica, twenty-fenr of 
tim rest being oxide of urou, water, and tracet of eag» 
bonaoeous matter. . > ' ' • 

Fiuk-d vmi>, a luiner's term for the light eatburftl«B.^>: 
hydrogen of the coal-mines, from its 
in coutiiidint motion to ehuke^Uatnp, which obplm 
oxlingiiiMheH (Isme. 

FfUK-FsrriJVit, a machine ooutrived for the pttracib-4^ 
of extirignishiiig fires by throwing water upon thilN!'^ 
(roni a jot. Previous to the invention of the ^ 


Previous to the inventio _ _ „ 

firc-eupine, there were various modes of eitingnldhiiif -^i 
tiros. Juvenal and Pliny both mention method 
Phuy the younger speaks of pipes (nphonet) being 
<n put nut fires. Augustus appointed sovea bands .eV.'" 
firemen at Konip, each of which bad the oaro of bwa > 
duiHinns ol the city ; each band had a oaptain, aBd'ad\ ' 
the hetul of the whole body was the prefrot of the wolah* " 
The earliest account, however, of any msehine Vetsihif 
Ming the modern fire-engine is given by.a Jesuit, namad' ' 
Caspar Bchott, in 1(137. It was a sort of forcc-pumpf 
Slid WHS worked by 28 men ; it threw a stream of wifiar, 
an inch m diameter, to the height of 80 feet. After 
that time, tlic use of fire-engines beeatnomorefonerali 
but two imporLiintparts of ike machine were not intm* ' 
dticed till a later period ; viz., the flexible hoteai^ fho ' 
air-chamber. The use of flexible tubes (s obvious, and ' 
the air-ehumber, which deiienda for ita value on tha ' 
inerottscil elasticity of the air when compmssed iota 
less than its usual bulk, gives a steady and nuislisr^ 
riiiitnd stream of water. The use of leathern 
wus first devised by two natives of Holland, bMli of ^ 
whom wen^ named Jan Vanderlicide. in 1672. MwflF 
iniprovunieiits were made in Bnglami after that^rima i: 
upon the fire-engines then in use. Amongst the namsft 
ot tho.se wbohavrintrodiieed the greatest improvepim^' 
inny be mimed Biekensmi, Binwkin, Phillips, IV — '■ 
NcwhIirii), Kow'ntree, Merry weather, Baddelw, ghi 
Mason, and olbers. After the invention of tho 
cliainber, howexcr, all new iiiiprovomenis Wero -m 
in ilntiiils. The nischine gimersUy consista of a di 
fi^ruing-pump, communicating with thesamamr-vt.^. . 
mid instead of a force-pipe, a flexible leatoera host ' 

iisfd, ihrinigb which the water is driven by tbs prdworo " 
of the condi'nsod air ih the air-vessel. Menyweathlntfa ' ' 
snmU, or portable engines, are intended expuMly §00 
(be protection of pulilic estabUshmeuta and Mrfft < 
sions. The AmcricuiiH have invented anode of W)safit^^\? 
cotton tubes for eiigtne-liose, and a nmohine haa 'Asiit'v * 
made which will do this at the rate of 1,000 'fiset 
day. These tubes are only one tenth of tba 
leathern hose. Mr. Braid wood, who unfortunahillylCH^,'^, 
his life at tlie great fire in Tool^ Htreet, in lAM* MM "X 
a paper before the Society of Arts in 1850, in uttkild • 
said : — " I'he description of fire-engines foimdCajAifllM^ ' 
best in tho luetropolis are those with 
and h-inrii stroke, throwing, -at the ordiiiwry''g|ria;jif^,'^ 
working, about 00 gallons o£ water par tntiwto.^xf # ' 
larger engine is thought desiiabla, tvroaf tb«m oitt'%4 
easily joined together in one stream, giring IgAgaUWA 
per minute. This eize is preferred, baeausa lAa waighL / 
with hose, implements, firemen, and drfrar, ia abo,ut 80 
ewt., which is as much aa two fast hcram nan 
for a distance under six milea. It ianot oftan MniFSv' 
engines are reouired to travel fartfear than this ; whfn 
they are, four borsetare nsed. For same yean p 
hand-pnmp has been carried wMh eaob enrina ; ^ 
having bean found of the greataat aerriee in 
doors, windows, Ac., cool. They riirow from tiz to« 

miniita. to a of dOraet^tMtfi^ 
beuasduimiypositioD. XhaidMofthaimhai^-^piiiMpa 
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mrfii-lSioape 


am sAven tun«B m munj flr«nen in P«ri» m 
A re in LondoUf notAitbitandinir thi) tmAller Am 
^iMpopnlAtion of tfae former town. In North Amerion, 
'"fjt^oomnttniee of volnuteore are formed in many of the 
i^^tdwns : the members are not paid, bnt are exempt irom 
^ the miJitia Horvioe and certain taxes. The most power* 
flre*eneines now in nse ere worked by steam, and 
‘ are very etflenoious when a fire oootirs. 

A Tnachine or apparatus for assiiitinf* 
^ persons to escape from the hi|*bor imrls of a liaildini' 
v wlNKi on Are. The contriraTice^ for this purpose lire 
- .very ntnperous and raried in their strurtiirp. Tho 


' Hre-aseape, however, which lias coino most into nae 
- in -Lmidon is a wheel carrioce 8upportin(» a lofty 
CAhTAt shoot or trunk, uttached to a iadder or fraiiie. 
' Whim' placed af^ainst tho side of a house, a person can 
• featfhom a window into the truntc, niul, hy me-ma of 
j iri 


» ingenious mcchauiani applied to tho frame, slide 
-in safety down to the bottom. Many niaehmos of 
this kino are kept in public places in fiondon during 
the sight, attended by men, whose busincRs it is to 
more the fire*cscai>eB to any conflagralion where lites 
, are in danger. Among all tho modern suggestions 
with regard to llre*eHcape<( none are regarded as of 
eqsal viuoe with the long ladder and cativas bag u<<ed 
' iSf Society for tho Protection of Life from I'ire, 
.'^1^ following description of the flre.cscaoo cmplovod 
>' hy the society has been published by them “ Vlie 
A'-lMln bidder reaches flrom 30 to 35 feet, and ean m* 
"■‘aliMt>ly be applied to most seeond*tloor wiiuIowh by 
" Vheans of the carriage lever. Tim upper ladder (olds 
.rover the main bidder, and is raised easdy into posith-n 
'r by A repe attaobed to its lever- irons on* either hide ol 
>''nia mam ladder; or, as recently adopt oil m one or 
‘'lliro of the escapes, by an arrangement of )>ul)evs in 
Ucii of the loverdrons. Tho short ladder for tiroi Hours 
'dts In nnder tho carriage, and is of the gr* il« '-t ser- 
vice. Under the whole length of the main ladder is a 
(NHlvas trough or bagging, made of Hl.out saddotli, 
protected by an outer trough of copper wire net. 
UiAviiig siilHcieiit room betweeu for the yielding ot 
the canvas in a' person’s descent. The addition ot the 
copper wire is a great improvement, us, iilt hough not 
afiordingan entire protection against the ciinvas fad 
ing, it in most cases araiJs, and prevents the posii- 
hility of any one falling through. The soahing of tht* 
canvas in alum and other solutions is also attended to; 
bat this, while preventing its flaming, cannot remove 
the risk of occiaent from tho lire oharriug the ennvas. 
The available height of these escapes is about -lo feet, 
but some of them carry a short supplcmeiiturv ladder, 
which can ba readily fixed at the top, and which iu- 
errases the length to fiO feet." 

l^srLY, a name vulgarly applied to those iiiscrla 
which have the power ox^einitting a luminous appear- 
anue fi'om their bodies. (S^c (rnowwonv, Ac.) 

Finn, riRXRx. (See GK£Ka Fiuk.) 

Firb, Ordral by. Ordral.) 

Ftrrflacx, in Build., the name given to (he 
a(fuare opening that is loft in the wall of a house for 
the reception of a stove or grate. It is formed in n 
shallow pier or abutment of masonry, which generally 

a 'ects from the face of the wall into the nportnient, 
ng recesses on either side of it. Tho upright 
' sides of the oponiug are calloil tho jambs, and the hend. 
which is usually in the form of a cambered arcdi, is 
termed the mantel. A broad flat stoue is flxed inuno- 
6wMy under tho jambs, which, with another atone of 
' A sluinar kind, tbst is sot directly in front of it, and 
'OQ. which the fonder rests, is called the hearth ; some- 
^tinkei, however, the stone under the iambs is eiUlod the 
V while the term hearth is applied to that which lies 
Immedu^ly an front of them. The wide square cavity 
, maide the wall, and jnst above the fireplace, is gni- 
'.^Anally COP^ACtfCd in sixe until it becomes a small 
'‘bissage, t^ch jb termed tho chimney, or fliu‘. (5cr 
*■*& Aonjraet^on is genornlly called the 
U^ng.. ^dth of the fireplace cie;»euds on the 
uyiTniA grate that it is mtouded to receive, varying. 
Apartments, from ly inches to .3 tecr 6 
/ J®**?**^ is never le«3 than three feet. It is 
flAd by tho ehunney^piece, consisting of pieces 
Jtw tnarble, fitted together iu ihe form of a 
pieow .on rither aide are termed 
“ and the horumntal piece, which the jambs 
783 
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support, is ctdlcd thu UnteL The Hotel it •unnomited 
hf A broAd ibeir |n the stme mgtsflal, cidltd. the 
nuantel-pieoe. Tba chhoney-piece, wh«tb«r inwooa or 
marble, is fremieDily carvoa, and may be rniide a vary 
handsome and effeotivQ architectural feature in aa 
apartment. When ohimneys were first iotrodueed, 
the fire was kindled on the hearth, the fad beint sup- 
ported on andirons, or fire-dogs, made of metal, and 
often elaborately omomentod. (See AwBlBOM.) The 
fiponing above the hearth was loug without any ohim- 
iicy-piece or ornamental dressing rouud it; wbUe a 
projection, some what resembling a penthouse, or porch 
over A door, was brought foraurd from the wall of the 
tt|>artiucDt, directly over the fireplace, to act ae a 
fuuiieJ, and to prevent the escape of the smoke into the 
apartment, to the discomfort uf the inmates. But 
when greater attention was paid to domestic nrehitee- 
tiirc, the chimney-piece was introduced as an embel- 
lishment; and iu mansions built in the Fb/.abethsn 
style, it consisted of a mass of carving and panels, 
which was generally carried up as far as the eeiling. 
Tho mantel-piece was introduced at a subsequent 
period, when Ibe practice of adorning tho wall above 
( iio fiiopliice w'ith carving w'us diwamtmued. It was at 
first fixed at tbe height of f1 or six feet above the floor 
of the apartment, and wi*. . xheniely narrow ; in the 
prev^^nt day it nssumes tbr .. -rm of a broad think slab, 
and jirojj-etB considcrahlv beyond tbe ulnmiiey-piece, 
being about 3 feet 9 inches, or four foet, uboie the 
iMirf.irt* of the hearth. — Itef. Nicholson's Arthifechti'al 
Divtinuory. 

Fiiiu l‘oi.tCY. (Sttf Tkm River. ) 

Fihi -rHOor. FiiiK-PKoorijfo.) 

Fibk-fboof Hiritniaos —To make a building en- 
tirely proof ngninst the deslructive action of fire is 
inaiiifehtly iinprai ticablc ; but I lie dniiger arising from 
fin> may i>e oiixialed to a consUbu-uble exIiMil hv select- 
in; iiiitlei'mlH for biiiMing that areeitimr incombustible 
or hulfer leas than idhers from the action ol heat, and 
hv )*aying proper attenlion to the eonstiuctiou of the 

b. iddi'ng and tho arrangement of the materials of 
w'liich It is composed ; that no wood-xvorh, if timber be 
u^l^l in it, moy be placed near enough to gas-pipes, or 
pipes coTuinunieating witli heating apiiaratus, to he 
liable to ignition from evnlosiou, or any other cause. 
\11 materials riiaj be bro.ioly classified ns combustible 
ami ineomlmstiblc ; including, under the former term, 
it'l kinds of wood, which fire will entirely consume; and 
under the latter, buiUlmg-stone, brick, ceiuent, and 
metal, whioli cannot be completely destroyed by fire, 
nitiunigh tho action of licat may exert considerable 
iiitlucnce upon them. Of the ditlereiit kinds of wood 
ill common use, oak, teak, and mahogany, or any sort 
of hard wood, xvill not burn as rapidly and freelv as 
deal. Of stones, some ore more liable to injury nynn 
heat than others; limestone, and even ^unite, will 
c’lvek uTid fly to pieces if cold w aier be sudaenly poured 
O'l them when in a heated state ; but sandstone seems 

c. ipable of offering more effectual resirtance to the 
action of fire than limestone, and therefore better 
suited for flro-proof buildings. When iron is used for 
ioivts or girder.^, it must l>e remomliered that it is 
liA>>lc to contraction sod expansion under the infliienee 
of heat and cold, and that cast-iron beams will break 
if suddenly cooled by a jet of cold water when red-hot, 
and that wrought-irou girders, in the same oondition, 
are apt to give way under any excessive superincum- 
bent weight. In constructing a fire-proof building, 
that is to say, a building in which an outbreak of flM 
will be attended with less destructive cousequenoes tO 
the building itself and the goods contoined in it, than 
in one erected in (he ordinary way, it is manifest that 
Che use of combustible materials must be abundonod 
as much as possible, except for interior fittings, and to 
form linings or wainscoting for obanibers used M 
apartments, to prevent the inoonveoience likely to 
arise if the walls should be exposeil to any great hesA, 
because stones and metalB are good condootors of hoot, 
and wood is A non-oondnetor. No building can remalil 
uninjured from the aetion of a groat mass of lire in the 
interior, bowever well adapted it msy be to resist fire 
extemalty. It U alwaye fooud that large warehooset, 
in wbloh great quantitiet of goods^ore- stoned, .often 
suffer eqpildera%» or are moet entfrriy deslfpyed^ 
by the M/itet tfflro in tbeinlevior. This be 
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•ountorMcted; ^ m eeirtsfn extent, etoriiyt i^em- 
iMble goods 'end meteiiela linble to spontaneous ebm- 
bustloh in smsA sMsnite buildings, or in isoUted 
eompsrtntents; care OBing taken, in their construction, 
to prevent the oominnnlcatton of fiiw, breaking out- 
lit one part, to any other part of the building; for 
a large mass of fire in a building of great extent 
will do far more damage, in proimrtion to the building 
Itself, than the heat arising from the burning of a aniiill 
quantity of goods stored iii a building of moderate sise, 
lor reasons that are evident. To retider an ordinary 
building, for conuuerciul purposes, tolerably fire-proof, 
a stone staircase should be constructed, instead of one 
of wood, as the wooden staircase is too oftem the 
means of comtuunicaling the lire from floor to floor : 
the walls, also, should be of brick or stone of good 
quality i the joists, rafters, and roof of iron ; and the 
floors computed of stone, slnto, tiles, or brieks. In 
building rows of houses, at least nine inches of briokor 
Stone should intervene between the ends of the joists let 
into the party wall on either side, and openings for 
flreplaoes should always be arched with brick, as 
wofnlen bressummers in this position, nnd the ends of 
beams projecting into chimneys, have Ireipiently proved 
the iiieans of causing the destruction of many an old- 
fashioned country mansion by Are. 

FinB-rnooFiire, the means of protci-ting plate, 
money, iiapers, nnd dneunieuts of value, ^ from the 
action of lire, by the use of safes or Itre-proof ehambers, 
and also of rendering woodwork and textile fubrua 
capable of resisting its ravages. Iron boxes for the 
reception and safe-keeping of coin and papers have long 
been u.sod; but when these were exposed to great 
heat, there was nothing to prevent the contents from 
becoming injured or consumed, if tliey consisted of 
books or parchment deeds. In 1834, a patent was 
taken out a manufacturer of the name of Marr, for 
making safes capable of preserviug anything placed 
within tbom from being damaged when the eafo was 
surrounded bv a flerco Ure ; and of late years the coii- 
strnctiou of these iron repositories lia.^ been brought 
to great perfection by Chubb, Milner, Hobbs, and other 
makers. The general principle of making a flre-proof I 
safe appears to consist in placing an iiiucr case oi iron 
inside an exterior ft’amitig of the same matensl, the 
intermediate space being lillcd with a coniposition that 
tends to prevent the host Irom acting on (he iuirrior. 
The flre-resisting oompositioii that u<«e(l cou^usts ol 
a variety of materials ; such os pow-doi rd charcoal, s.'iinl, 
bone-dust, gypsum, &c., used siiiglv or in vuiioiis com- 
binations; and glass vessels containing some peculiar 
fluid are sometimes added to the coiiijioaition. Tho 
beat of a fire causes these glass %cs«<e1s to crack; and 
the liqnid contained in them is liberated and dispersed 
throughout the absorbent matter inserted between the 
loner and outer cases, and iucrcasea its capability of 
resisting fire. The iron of the exterior should be case- 
hai^ened, to guard against ouy attempt that may be 
made to force the safe open by drilling holes in it ; uiid 
the lock should be eo constructed as to he incupublc of | 
being blown open by tho introduction of gunpowder. 
Every part should be made to fit closely and tightly 
together, especially the door, that no niHtrumcnt may 
be inserted between its edge nnd the frame in which it 
fits, in order to iorce it open. The interior of the 
inner ease should also be lined with some non-condiict- 
ag material, such as the IViIt used for coating the 
sterior of steam boilers. Since the introduction of: 
4 ge-proof safes, they have been extensively used f<>r the 
preservation of mercantile books and other documents ; 
•ad testimonials have repeatedly appeared in the news- 
papers with reierenee to the efiectiveuess of their fire- 
naisting qualities, and the failure of every attempt 
Bsada by burglars to force them open. An excellent 
fliethod of rendering timber impervious to fire, is to 
eovor its surface with a solution of silicate of soda. 
When wood treated in this way is exposed to a fierce 
^me, the heat draws tha salt contained in the solution 
to the extoriorof the timber, on which it forms • glased 
coating after having been melted by the action of the 
Are. Jiuslins and aU finen end eottoa fitbrics mi^ be 
tendered flre-proof by dipping them in a solotiott of 
tnngstatoofsodn. The gr^meritof this Mparation 
ie that the nmtexial wUeh hnt been di|^ ifl It idey be 
WMhod nnd ironed repeiib^witliOQbMfiNnrt^ 


state of soda; andt^t doaa not 
woof brittle Md roqgb to the toi^ i. 
sro which haro been dipped in n telntt. 
common salt, both of sroibh sunstaaeea' bw 
tics that will preserve linen and ootM,| 
destruction by Ore to a oertain extent* owl 
turily as the tungstate of soda. It ia obepjjld 
applied, and its universal use would 
the fatal accidents that so (irequenily hsp^ 
ignition of light and inflammable fabrioe. ^ 
of silicate of soda, meiitioxied above* shou^ 
generally adopted as a w'osb for woodwork; lir| 
ie elTcctually retards the action of tboi 
the resinous nature of the deal cornmcmlgu 
ing is too liable to promote. The luo o? V 
tion would cerlttinly prevent much of too i 
of life and property that arises from f 
which fires iiivariuHy gain ground . 
nitMuis can bo brought into operation to U 
Firb-raibing. (Sta Abbov.) 

I'lnu-HHiPB, vessels filled with comb 
to be sent ngainst. tlio shipping of an 

anchor in rivers or roadsteads, oftor L_ 

on lire in several places. They were froqtw^,,.,. 
during the wars of the last two oenturissand 1|Mi4 
inoni'cmcnt of the present ono, and often, '.ptfil, 
fomiidable eugiues of destruction. Thoy Mr# 
daiigcL'uus now, as ono or two well-directed ihhl^ 
ono of the heavy guns now carrihd by ihipa 
would soon shatlor to atoms any of ihe 
that lire generally used for the purpose* Jk'^‘ 
with flrc-siiins was always mode on adaskfgig 

which would allow of their being brought i , 

proximity to the vessels it was desired to 
wind mid current being favourable, tho helm of enel 
was set in such a manner ns to cause them 
right against the enemy's ships when at oiyWi* 
When they bad been brought as closely as possil^Tt 
the doomed shipping, tho crew lighted tho fns'n 
attached to the corabusliblo matter on board* aoA tpbi 
to thcMr boats to get clear of the approaohiQg 
sion and oonflagration. Formerly* ships wim nn9R< 
oially kept for this purpose in the British oayji^lniti 
now it is a part of every gunner's duty to 
to fit out u fire-ship, if such a mothw.of gUiK til 
coni cm plated. The fire-ships of the Enj^h ^00^' 
Mdcrnblo damage to the Spanish At^modiiria 
among other notable exploits with theie 
vest-cl.H may bo mentioned tho daring 
carl of Duudonnid. then Lord Cochrane, on r 
fleet lying lit anchor in the Basque ,H 
which HUM- with coniplote success, and v, 

Sir Sidney Smith the flotilla eoljeotedt,..^. 
for tho invasion of England, off Bo^OgAoT I 
whie>i uiifortuiialely proved a failure. 

Fibb, Sr. Amthosy's. (<9<rc EBVPxejukAf.) .'\ 

FibL-W’OKKS. (A’ec PrEOTECHBT.) " 'j 

KlRC.W’OB-^inPPBBH. (i$<fC GrBUKBS.) ", 

Fikkiw, Jir'-kin, a ntcasuro of capacity^, 
eqniil to A ale-gallons, ?(- imperial gallons* 

Inc inches, . 

riRMxMENT, fif’-mt’mant (Lot. 
m used in Ancient Astroo. to signify ^ \ 
heaven, or sphere in which the fixed stars WSM| 

It was called the eighth heaven becaniio ofthw. 
••phercs of the planets wbloh it surrounds. Thfl j 
mf.nt was supposed to have had two 
east to west, round about the pol«i pf 
another and opposite motion from srott tbflnl 
revolutions it is said to conwletfi in . 

according to Coperniem, in 2W,000 ysuVj ihtL^ 
which time the fixed atart return^ to the esjAot I 
that they occupied prior to thrir' revdlhtion. 
classics, the period wu denofulnated the' ff 
great year. The word jUnnoMsfit ttsuii% 
tho expansive atob over our heads, in. whhili f 
vai^ous phenomenn of tim itors and plnlwCt'H 
take place. 

Rbkait. Fxiiiaw, or 
order)* is a word eimrioy^lit Tart^ ^ 
any deereo issoed tor Oft Forte andj 
the tulton'i own oipner or signet, 1 
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boll only tho grand viciior is ouiboviiod to placn at 
t&Air head the cipher containing the imerlAoed letters 
of the sultan's name, which alnne gives them force. A 
dwrns licned by the saltan’s own hand is called ktMi 
aknif. The name firman is also applied to a passiiort 
r issued either by tbs Porte or a pasha, enjoiu mg the 
. Bttbordinate autfacRnties to grant protection and assist* 

- aneo to the traveller in whoso favour it is gnuilcd. In 
India, a written permission to iratle is oallod a ilrinau. 

Fi«nr*90BK,Jwef. {See PaiicoQBiriTtraB.) 

Vltu99«v&Pna {Lat. primitia) were the profits of 
eteiy snlritoal living for one yenr, claimed by the popi* 
front all clerks appointed to benefices. In ICngliuid 
ohtim was first asserted in the roign of King .John, 
aitd then only with regard to such olcrbs as the pope 
Idmseir appointed to bouelloes; but subsecpicutiy 
thsy ware detnauded and taken by him from nil 
clerks, by whomsoever appointed. By 2« Henry VIII. 
0 . 3, Iho payment of first - fruits wiis trnusforred 
from the pupo lo tho king, and their value fixed, as i1. 
is oallod, in tho king's hooks." Finally, (j.ueeti Anne 
gave up tiiis liraucU of the voval revenno (o tho Churoh 
to form a perpetual fund ior tlie uugiuoii.^aiioii of 
' small livings. This is usually culled t^iiceu Anne's 
Bounty. 

Pno, or FlSCCfl, Jit'-kiu (Lat.), was the name 
given smong tho Boniana to the privuio treasury of the 
sovereign, in opposition to the ^srurtum, or public 
trjsssury; but afterwards, when tho sovereign power 
bMmne sbsalutA, tho two terms came to he Hynony iiious, 
aodilsous was applied generally to tho propertv of the 
State. In Modem Law, on the aontiuent of Europe, 
fiseuS is applied to the piihho treasury, which is oti- 
' tilled to aU flues, forfeited goods, goods without nii 
owner, Ac. i whouoc our term oonfifcufum. Tim (Ihimis 
wsi SQtitlea to many eitensivo nrivileges in civil as well 
ns in criminal matters, and tlie term h».s conm hi 
degrbos to be applied genorally to the rights of the 
ordwn. In toosc of the (ierniun states ihore is an 
oAoes termed ,/iscn/, who ropreaonts (lie goverunicnt 
befegra the courts of justice, enrrespouding to tho 
solicitor snd ottomey-geueral in Kiigland. 

pertaining to the public Iressiiry or 
mcuiie. (See Ihtcva.) 

k'lHii, JliiJt (.Sax. y/sf), (Phcee), a iianm applied to 
auirnsls exclusively aquatic, aud occnpvin;,' the fuurtli 
imd lowest station of tho section VerLeKraia. The head 
is large, and set upon the nenkwilhoul the iivter\<Mi1ioii 
of any distinct neck : the body is u.<iutiliy of u .spindle 
shape, tapering gnulually towards the extreiuity: aiui 
the aurfaos is usually smooth, wiiluMit uny irregiilnn* 
ties which might impede the motion of the ereaturo in 
its native slomeiit. In its goiierul lorm, tho bod\ is 
usually rounded, ov slightly compressed at tho sides; 
sometimes this flattening proceeds to a niueh greater 
extent, so that the animal presents tho appearuneo oi 
a broad band, or oval disc, uf which tho edges curre- 
•pond with the dorsal and ventral siirfacc.s ; iti other 
cases, thefiattenine takes place irom above iKiwnw ard.«», 
producing a diao*liko body, of which the upper and 
lower eurfisces are doreal and ventral. A fish uuiy he 
shorty defined as an animal breathing through the 
medium of water, by menus of gills; and in giMiig it 
our eorisideratioxi, tliia Latter apparatus is the most iin* 
pwtant feature presented. It is situated on eaeli aide 
of the uerit, and consists of numerons laminm fixed on 
evohes. Tlioso laminin are covered with innumerable 
, 'Uood* vessels, and are so constructed as to present u 
.oopsiderable surface to tho water, so that ilio blood 
nmy receive a suincient portion of the oxygen contained 
that element. As the water in contact with the 
giUe becomes deteriorated, it is necessary that a con- 
BtMihcvti^iit be ''Rused to flow over them. In most 
flspes tUtt iseffcmed by their taking water in at Iho 
and expelUttg it at the aill*oovcr8. Tho blood, 

. ^ t ooRstautly sent fipem the gills to the heart, » 

> ^itnhilted ^ means of tho arteries to every part of 
' ,rae beriy,. wbehce it returns to the heart bv means of 
' ^ T*J**".* AuMuala of this order arc for the most jiart 

■*'“ air-bUddet in the interior of the 

- My, whiali, M it is often connected with the mso. 

ntnbo, must be reganled to a certain exteut 
g^HpMious to the lungs of the aivbreaihitig vertehrata. 
asp pt air-bladder, however, bee nothmg to do 
ifwgiilhtion i it rcocivec blood finom tho artorioa. 


^ Mb 

and returns it into the veins* and tho whicb it 
incloses is probably. doHved from this lltud. 1^ the 
dilaiion or eompressi^ ol this sac,, the spcN^ ifrauty 
of the fish is goyerood»aod, acted <m by a cariousnms* 
oular apparatus, renders its possessor lifditer or heavier 
than the surrounding element. Tho limba^ of the fish 
are funned into fins : the fore-legs d lustitniing what are 
termed tho pectoral fins, and the posterior extremities, 
the ventral. Besides these, ordmory fishes are fhr- 
nished with one or two dorsal fins, an anal flo, and a 
caudal fin, or tail. In some fishes, the dorsal or median 
tliii arc continnoiM round the whole posterior portion 
of tho body ; and this is the coiuUtiou iu which these 
organs first make their appoaraiice, during the develop- 
ment of the embryo in all fishes, the subsequent changes 
which take place in the arrangeuient of the ptfrts being 
due to tho unequal ilevelopmont ul‘ Lliu liouy rays, whicli 
support and stretch the membrane of whiuh tho flu.-i 
are composed. The puotoral flu in uU fishes consist.-i 
of the saiuo parts as the anicnor limbs of any other 
\ertebrut4>(1 aiuniul. Concealed w'lllim the skin, imme- 
iliti(«dy belimd the bniuehinl opening^ i.s found a bony 
circle, composed of several pieces, representing the 
iihouliier>}>larle, witli the coracoid bmio and clavicle. 
This Mupjiorts (ho bones of t' - arm, which are usually 
viry sh<*rt, and bear a serif ‘ jf carjnil bones ot their 
exironiily ; thoi latter sup) ung a uiiiuber of short 
c^lindrioHl joints, whence mo ra^s of the liii take 
(heir ribc. The intorual Htipports of (ho ventral fins 
never present such a close resembliinco to the pelvis of 
tho higher vertehrata as do thoi.e «)( the pectorals to 
liin Mcupuliir tireli. When Mituuteil in llieir normal 
poHilum in the ahilomeii, they always oonvist of cartila- 
ginous nr iiuiiy pieces, lying i'reelv in the muscles, and 
iiuite uneoiineeted w ith tho verietiral eoUimn; hut wlie’i 
tlio Hus uro advanced from this position to tho tieig))- 
Ixmrhood of tho pectorals, their internal Htipporls aio 
attached (o the scapular arch of the latter member-i. 
‘i'ho principal organ of motion m tho caudul fin, or 
tail: by tins it is jiropoUed, The dorsal and leutral 
tins «er\o to hal.’iuce it, and the iiectoruh to arrest 
its progress when required. The hifnes of fishes are 
of a loss dense and cumpael nature tbiiii jii the higher 
firders 1)1 animals, and always renuun m au isolated 
slate, tiimilnr to that of the oinhryo of the mammalia. 
'I'he skeleton may lie divided into four chief parts, — 
tho vertebral column, tho head, the respiratory ^qppa- 
rntiH, and the limbs. The vertebral column consists of 
vertebra' which are concavo at each end mid pierced in 
the iniildlo ; and, when joiiiod b>gethcr, the hoUoiv 
space hetw'oen each two is occupied by a gelabuons 
Hiihstiincp, whieh passes from one space to the next, 
through tho hole in each bone. This hole is usually 
very sni.dl ; but in souio of the cbondroptorygians it 
IS BO largo that the bodies of the verlebrio arc mere 
rings. 'J'o tlio verlebroB are attaoliod the ribs; in fact 
t)io ribs arc the niam support of all the other liQues. 
'fhe licnd vanes more in form than iu any other dasa of 
vcrtcbrat-c annuals. The same bones as those found iu 
other 01 i parous animals are nlmosi always traceable. 
The upper jaw consists of maxillary and intermaxillary 
bones. Iu the greater number of fishes, the ihter- 
niaxtll.'iry liones constitute tho chief portion of tin* 
npi«er jaw, tho maxillary bones being placed behind 
and pimdlel to them. The lower jaw is composed, 
generally, of two bones on each side, the dental iKivtion 
m front nnd the articular portion beiiind. The form of 
tlie body is for the most part such as mechanical priC' 
eiph's teach to bo best adapted for moving with least 
resistance through a liquid medium. Tho ffirfoee of 
tho liody is Cither smooth and lubricous, or h covered 
by closely-imbricated scales, rarely defended by bony 
plates or roughened bv hard tubercles, still more rarely 
armed with spines. The central axis of the nervous 
system presents but one partial enlargement, and that 
uf comparatively small sise, at its interior extremity, 
forming the brain, whioh consists of a sncoemioii of 
ganglionic masses, most of them exclnsirclj 
printed to the fuDotkmof a nerveof speoial souse. The 
power of touch oan be but feebly developed in fishes. 
The organ of taata is a veey inconspicuoni ono ; the 
chief fnnotion of tha fiiaasework supporting it, or Hie 
byoidan npnsraloi, xalating to the mechanism of aval- 
lowing aiM VroathUig* Of the organ of hearingUMHre js 
no outward W mMMiitud part, the loousiie 








ltA>ynsihi ii mwaaot* and tlifrNiiiiolreolsrcsoal. Uvir^ly 
d4velop«d mthia tlM bt^ntfa. ivwiihtmt coobiMi atia 
is rarely provided irithf a eptoial ehanber, Imt is lod^t 
io commofl e^th tiie brain, in tUe evsitial esvi^« Tbs 
eyes are nsiu% lsrB«, but are seldom defraided 
eTsbds,^ and never served lij a laerymal oiwan. The 
Alimentary canal is oommonly short and simple, with its 
divisions not always clearly mnrlred, the short and wide 
l^illei being hwdly distinKUiahsbIo from the stoinaeh. 
The pancreas, for the most port, rrtuitts its primitive 
condition of separate c»rsl appendages to the din»- 
dsttum. The lieart consists essentiidly of one stiriclo 
and one sentrielo, reeciving the venous blood and pro- 
peUinc it to the gills ; vrhence ibe ctrculniion is c»n< 
tinoad over the entire body, in vessels only, which are 
Aided by the eontraction oV the surrounding intiseiilar 
llhres. The blood ol flshoa is red but cold, and is rarely 
elevated above the temperature of the snirouinHiigele. 
ment. The sescs of hshes, ezoepting the sharks and 
ravs, offer no very decided external eharacters I'v 
which they nmy be distinguished. The resinratorv 
organs, however, oeciijiy more spare in the malos than 
in the leiusles ; and, on the other hand, the ahilurneu 
is larger in iho females than in the males. The tVicun. 
dity of tlsh is very wonderful, as tlie following table 
will show ; — 


VtoHila 


PlUll. 

V.V! 





(IX. 

<lv. 

un. 


Garp 

Codfish 


fi 

2,r,71 

ao.-.Kift 



li..“. 10 

3,iifit.7«o 

Flounders 

2-li 

4 

2,2lM> 

i,:5r.7, fi«) 

Uorrings 

5 

10 

4Hi) 

tUi.fMiU 

Mackerel 

18 

0 

l,22:i> 


Perch 

» 


7«W5i 


Pike 

f,n 

4 


40,:)ot 

Eoach 

10 


.'fill 

HI, .-.so 

Smelt 

2 

0 

110^ 


Solo 

U 

8 

5t2i 

1(|0..M12 

Tench 

40 

0 



Lobster 

•• 


1/571 

21, 


The salmon is far more produetive than any of 
these; the ovarium of one female aulinon will jin*ciiioo 
20,000, t^KK) eggs, — Ref, J'\nlifh Envjtflopaiixa, Italios, 
and the works of Jesse, (la'en, Yivrroll. 

Fisuhkiks, a term applied it) larniiiH HtatioiiB and 
localities around our own rousts and those (if other 
nations, whore the difl'erent shoals of fish used tiy man 
for food are to be found at, certain acasomi ot ihc'year; 
and where the bndnegs of catching or entrapping ilie 
eelfianic llsh is carried on by ffshentien, an exeliihuo 
class devoted to the occupation. Fisheries or ti<diirig- 
groonds have been often tbe subject of disputes and 
embroilments between difl'erent governments, mid 
sometimes even treaties have been effneted in their 
especial right .* to instance wliiob, it may be mentioned 
that a convention was signed at Paris on the 2nd of 
August, IKifl, between Franco and Fngland, to fix the 
limits of the oysior and other flsheries which approxi- 
mated the coasts of the two nations. Fisheries are of] 
the greatest imiiortaiice to nations, and especially to 
England, whose extent is insular, and boumird on 
every side by the sea; because fish forms one of (he 
articles of principal consumption as food, and is also 
au article of exchangeable nature with other nations 
in the paths of commerce. The principal kinds of lisb 
which nave separate fisheries are whales, cod, ling, 
hake, herrinm, lobsters, mackerel, oysters, pilchards, 
salmon, anchovies, aardinea, strirgeons, and tnnny. 
In this country our fishermen are in the haliitof flahing 
for all tbeee, with the exceptioii of the last four spa- 
ctea; and each kind of flaln^ may bo termetl a senarabe 
instance of our national industry. The Rr ish fish- 
eries ore earned on in raHous parts of our dominwivis. 
‘Whales are principally caught along the shores of 
Orscnland, in Davia* Straits, end the South Seas, ae 
well as near the sontheni poitieiie of Auatralia and 
the Cape of Good Hope. ‘With feoard to those flsh- 
eriea wbieh ore carried pu mera mely to odp ofwn 
ahoras, that- of the kttvituf^ tiu the eoesta of Soothmd 
•nd ntrag the British' Choneri, i^naihe et^pedafiy no« 
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tieed. ThoOmtlitteaa fishery ia tbe luout praipesona , 
and semouerative of the ijooteh fiiberiea» a^the. 
town of Wiok may bo raid to be tbe eratra 
herring flshaiy in that port. The average 
boat engaged |u fishing ia about 100 ccoiMj a enmipraA,. ' 
suring 4fi galhma of uagutted herringe. The iMmif V 
fisliery eomiueuoes in the month of May off the aeiteyik^. 
side of licwis, and oontinura into the month f* - 
or midsumuier. It thou spreade along 
aud wpsterii sUorea of Scotland, reaching f 
Atigust, During the autumn the ahoola am ops 
mouth, and there coiitinne during n poirieR of M t 
winter, by which time they comnienoe to woalRrtllillr' 
way up to Lewis once more, where thra nffmtng - 
ugHin in the apriiig. The herring ia illbed by- i 
which are composed of aeventl leuglha,. ' 

iraic/ tlie latter, however, MW tlm moSt-'raielU* - 
The Irish herring fisheries are not lo predaolfvo og'- 
the Scotch, but they ore yearly atlmnlated by , 

grants of money for their furtueranoej nBdLiHmNmin 
may be aaid of all other aimuies of fisheries in Irtlraiihr ' 
this ia OIK ing not si> much to their uuprofilableiiiiMHNra- 
to hu«k of industry in their proseouiiua. The nffalaS \ 
is carried on along the ooasts of OoroweU aiM^ : 
■ Dt'voti, and is of great importance in the triMle* 'W M' jt 
|iildiiird la ruught in the months of rt Hfliirtt flajrtjgjT' 
ber, J^ovember, and Deeoniber, and ia nStafiSt 
packed fur exportation. The quantity of the pilehiNWl '' 
I'xported hy us to tlie Mediterranean and otherIMfll ‘ 
niarki'ts ii about 30,000 hogaheada per otmoabTlS* 
salmon fishery ia carried on chiefiy on the riveni ' 
rfctimrii's of Scotland and Ireland. Aberdeen In . 
S(H)tlitnd, and Cork in Ireland, are the chief 
KUtiuns, from W'ltcnoe the fish is sent to varlraNl Mtra 
of tlio kingdom. (For a description of th* aamon, 
sre firticio imder that beading.) The ced,. and 
hake fisheries are curried on along Scotland ana 
land, and about the banka of Newfoundland. Tbfse 
liHlicrics themselves may be aaid tf> date Ihrif aejgtn 
from the discovery of tbe Portuguese, in the jStf 
lw(K>, and (huy arc the sole support of the dweUait in 
(bat unproductive laud. The quantitv of eod, Ihig, 
iiuke cured and exported from 8ooiiand and the bio 
ol Man m the year ISGl was 109, G81 cwt. cared dried, 
cwt. cured in pickle, and 19,S67 cwt. emrltd. 
whirh were of dry cure. The moekernl and otAae 
fisiicnes fire earned on along our own coaata, And dO 
not nei>d separate mention. The abell-flah whieh ara 

HO miii-h consumed by ua are found in tbe 0^ " 

islHiids and about the F.nglish Channel, (ppv i 


fisiiory, svh descriptive article on tlie wbaleiY A'idU^ 
estimate of the total value of the foreign doaMmle 

(isluTicB of Great Britain would give a svm ef abdlib ' 
I'u/HNi.tHiu jier ciAnum, although they hifra ladled ' 
been stated to be worth £8,d00,(j<)0 aaaue%. 

FiKiiino. iSae AvaLJjra.) U 

FiftsmosTUKs, /s M-ros'.frwr (I/tt. dado, I oleAMs'^^i 
ronirnm, a beak), the mune of a tribe of birdN, ^ 

mg of the swallows, awifte, and goatsuckeni* Their '4 
are distinguished by having tbe bill abort, 
dopn-sst-d, aliphtly curved, without any toothi' aedS ^ 
deeply cleft os to give peculiar wideneratothegalwi 
a struct tiro of great use to birds which prey ee 
sively on insects taken on the wing. 6n •iwwiHrnrt' of ^ 
the tood ou which they subsist, ill flaaimatira dd' 
pj .(to from northern countries towevde the 'linra qf 
autumn, and return again in spring- Idke S^Suhf 
torial order, or birds of pr^ preperlr ear eittid^ra' '^’ 
firoirostral tribe is capable of a ImUM 
diurnal aud nocturnal speclei. - ? : 

Fistula, (Lot., a piM or fMd),te8«»,il ^ 
a long and sinuous uLoer, hering a aarrow apenltt. 
sorooiuni.s leading to a larger eaf%, and wi^AlBe ^ 
no dwposiuon to heal. The moat cotomon form of Ode - 
diBoaee ia the>tofa in aae, the rinna extenfiitg iilD.; ? 
the ceUular anUtanee abowt the anua, or la& lK 
rec^m It it the rranlt of alwoeseee foMmi 
m the rallnlar twme around Cha rectum, and raMdi 
having bnrri or beaa opened, are praveoUdySE , 


Tfaeyorediridtdlu 

ploto, or Uhid} tl 

wtlets, the one extmalty, 
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•tfiMliiiff is f xt«nuil ot Interiul. This disesM is ootti- 
' nottly sttendfd frith intonso pttiDi etpecifll/ «h«Q 
the ffidev, mA there ii an irrreiiltur diMhar{?e 
qf pttnilettt mutter, nvhiah it lometimcB mixed with 
him. The treatment conutle iu making a oomplete 
difiai<m with the knife of the whole of the parts between 
the dstuda and the bowel, and the edraa of the wound 
are kept apart bv lint, iu order to allow the oavity to 
flU ipranuiation. h fistula lacrjfmalvt Is a disease 
of 1^ uterymal sac. caused by an obstruction to the 
flow ctf tears along the nasal duct. The symptoms of 
this ^iease are a watering of the eye, with a dryness 
df the eorrespouding nostril, a distension of the locry* 
gao, and a discharge of miico-puruleut fluid mixed 
tears, from the punola lacryiimlia, when the sac 


the light. The pflneipal fttink kgents are hyposulpbn e 
of soda, whidh mdrbe need either nr iHm* cqf ^s r 
a in, whilToiaoiil^lM 


tears, from the punola lacryiimlia, when the soo 
is compressed. In the earlier stage of this disease, 
fidieo there is only a distended state of the lacrymal 
lae. a core may be eflboted by the upplioation of leeches 
•na fomeutations to the eye, with the use of astringent 
dintments to the edges of the lid. In tho more ad> 
Tanoed stages, however, where there is inflammation 
and suppuration of the sac, or where a flstulous opening 
has been formed in it, by the escauo of purulent matter, 
aa operation becomes neccssaiy lor its removal. This 
is efleoted by making au incision with a sharp-pointed 
knife into the lacrvow soo, and then paHsine a probo 
downwMflaioto the nusnl duct; after which a silver 
instrument called a style is inserted, and allowed to 
remain until the inflammation, which produced or 
aooompanied the abscess has subsided. Saliptiry 
JMula is a fistulous aperture in one of the salivary 
ducts, opening extornally, and through which the saliva 
asoapas. It is gouorally caused by a wound, which, if 
rtoent, a cure may bo clTccted by merely bringing 
together and uniting tho edges of tbe wound ; but if of 
Soflie standing, a free canal unglil (o be formed for tlm 
flliDlMirga of the saliva into the mouth, lu/mtula in 
|Ms4«mm, which is almost always accompanied with u 
■tarMura of the urinary passage, the fluid passing out 
of (ha external opening of the sinns. an operation ik 
' jaaeassaiy, which will require tho aid of a eoinpeleiil 
Fistulas generally require very skilful tre.it* 
atant, andare often extremely diilicult t<i close; and 
fhohgh nat in themselves dangerous, they are not uii- 
flfaqnantly attended with fatal results, arising out of 
Ilia oonitUutiojial depression, which they ots usiou by 
the iong'Oontiiiued wearing pains, and tho dram upon 
the system, iu cousequeuce of the protracted discharge. 
Fisttujk iu ano is often observed ui consumptivo patienis. 

JUm (old IforO, signifying son, and evidently 
a eorruption of tho Latin It is prefixed to 

' MOpac nsmea, like the Seoteh Jlfiir, (ho Irish (>, and 
tta omental ilea, to signify desoeut; as iu the uninea 
fltsvaltar. Fitswilliam, fluherbect. It has also been 
Omployed w recent times to denote the natural sons of 
kiofs and princes; as m Fitzroy, ritzjamos, Fitz- 
dafwoa* 

' Firt PoriTTS, Tuv., in Theol., are the flvo principal 
potato of controversy between the Calvinists and Aruu* 
xktons. (St0 Calvikibh.) 

FkUB AfB,JbtoU (Fr. jixrr, (o flz), iu Chem., au old 
torn (or carbonie acid gas. 

Fxxbd OxiiS. (See Oils.) 

FtXBO Stabs, the common name given to all stars in 
Iks hsavens, with the exception of the planets. They 
are so called beeaiise they appear to us to be station* 
ary in tbe broad field of the heavens, luiving no appo* 


OMI. Sirins, the dog-star, in the ooiistellatioii Cauis 
ICi^. which is the brightest of all the stars, is cou- 
SMoim to he nearer the earth than any other ; and tbe 
Wtod^ of this fVom nur planet is computed to be not 
Ian taan nineteen millions of millions of miles. The 
ftsedatara have been grouped into separate elusten 
aatted oonstellaiiona, and divided into aix classes oc> 
oovding to their respective apparent magnitudes, the 
lai^fe sad brtobtest being oslled stars of the first msg- 
altiide, those (hot «ure nest in sise and lustre stars of 
the second nagaitode, and so on. Stars of the sixth 
nagfgwde are tba. sinaUeat that are visible without 

MtSa tens applied to the cleansing of 
|hoto|rs^ from the aeimflve layer not acted on by 


piotures, and eyamde cf potsssiam, which oaaonly 1>5 
used for the former. {Ae PaoroawAnnr.) 

FixTViiB8,>UV-fafe», in Law, are things annexed to 
houses nr laCds, wbicb beoonie, immediately on annex*-- 
; tioD, part of the realty Itoelf, and ars governed by tbo 
same laws as apidy to heritablo property. The qum^* 

I tion a4 to what are or are not fixtures Is of soma iu^* 

I portttiico, as determining the rights of landlord an l 
I tenant, heir and executor, &o. Fixtnrea in general are 
personal chattels let into the earth, or cemented <>i* 

I otherwise fixed to some erection previonslymttached i . * 
tho ground, end are thus legally immovable. If thiy 
be entirely clear of tho soil, they are not fiitures, ai>>< 
may be carried off at pleasure. Hence a tenant mu v’ 
construct erections,— even bams, sheda, and the likf , 
upon blocks, rollers, pillars, or plates, so that thf>y 
shall not bo deemed fixtures but remain movable chat- 
tels. The general rule is, that whenever a tenant bus 
affixed anything to tho premises during his term, bo 
eaiinot again sever it without tho lanolord's consent . 

To this rule, however, various exceptions have been 
made iu favour of w'hat are termed trade fixtures. A 
tenant ituiy safely remove ach things os be has fixed i < > 
the fi-eohuld for pnrpo^ of trade or monafactare, 
provided the removal cai > ■ no material injury to tlx* 
estate. Aa regards Agri( ultural fixtures, it is provided 
by U A 15 Vic‘f. c. 25, that if any tenant of a farm if 
lands shall, with tho conirent in writing of the landlord 
for the tune being, at his own cost erect any farm- 
building'*, either detached or otherwise, or put up any 
other building, engine, or machiiiery, either for ngi i- 
euttuml purposi'H i>r for the purposes of trade and agri- 
oulture (u Inch shall not have been put up in pursuanre t f 
Botno obligalion in that behalf), then all such building, 
engiues, and machinery shall he the property of the 
tenant, and hliull be removable by him, notwithstand- 
ing that tiie siiiiie, or any part thereof, may bo built iti 
or permuiiently lUed to tho soil; so as the tenant, in 
making •uieh removal, do uot in anywise injure the 
land or buildings belonging to the landlord, or oUier- 
wise do put the same in like coudition us they were m 
before the ere*, tion of anything so reinovod. But the 
toiiniit, before making any such removal, must give tlio 
Ittiidlurd or his agent one mouth's previous notice in 
writing of his intention to do so ; and if the landlord or 
his ugeut elect to purchase the things proposed to bo ' 
reiuiocd, then the tenant’s right to remove the same 
shall tease, and the value of the things shall be asevr- 
tniiied liy two referees, one to he chosen by each party, 
or bv an umpire to be named by such referees, ttin) 
shall paid or allowed iu accouut by the landlord who 
shall have so elected to purchase. Another cxt'cptiou 
to the general rule is in favour of such fixtures ns pro 
put up for onianicnt or domestio use, as hangingR, 
stoves, ike. ; but not such as have become part of the 
tciieiuent, aud constitute permanent improvements. 
The di.*tiuclion, however, is often very nice, and it ia 
diilicult to define it in, general terms.— J2^. Amos and 
Ferand On Fixturee. 

Flal’ol'ryiace.u, JUi-koor-te-aV-ee-e, named after 
M. do Fiacourt, n director of the French Kaat-India 
Compau}, iu But., u synoiiymo for Bixaceie (which 
fee). 

I Flag, Jli'y {Snx. Jleoyan, to wave in the air), the 
I name gi\cu to pieces of' cloth, or bunting, of various 
eolonra, and otteu bearing various devices, that are 
hoisted ill conspicuous places on polos or at the mast- 
head of vessels, aud allowed^ to float on tba broesc for 
uiftVreut purposea. The primary object of a flag is to 
denote nationality, and it is more especially usM for 
this purpose at sea. to allow commanders of vessels to 
show others to what country their slup belongs. Tbe 
use of flags is probably of very early date, fonuliM and 
tribes, oa well as nations, bemg distinguished, in the 
earlv ages ol the world, ^embwms emoroiderM on a 
small square banner. We are told in Kombeni ii, 
that in the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, they were ordered to pitoh evecy man I 7 h«e 
own standard, with the ensign of his father's honMOk 
ud from Oenaaisxlif. we may gather vbat.-wsrs (he 
bearim that toie tirstoe trta bora on fhatotwanem. 
In iiie3iisvelttoBas.wafls4 that thanrartioa was slUl 
oontinaed. Thn In the 7lh cenMuy* had. 




TIKIT1S9U ASnCHir. 






THE m 


VlamhmfXL JWlialfe' 

2^infl,^0iMnlng loiDe dtogre* of thaoknots and oon- papng propor^ftteittloii to mm anbsUscM «ie 
siftenor. It ii dao used for pot^g in the lUgh UcbU gr^lr improTod in their lIUmiiBOljofi mfMurtiefl» 
iDdni«nag 8 inWBter-ooloiure,Mdot»jondraw{DgBin two while oihen oro mndo to giro an niteaM iSj^ whioh 
or three ante ; httt it is apt to beeonie brown and dm- ooold not otbOrwiae be bnmt. The Argand oomer end 
ooloin^ in oonree of time. Cbltiete*white, or marine' ohimnej, aa applied to gaa and oaraphioef aro exaBi|dee 
white, both of whi(^ are preparatione of oarboiiate of of fbte. (dee AB» 8 im Burwsx.) The flame of en 
aino, are far better for thae pnrpoae and aa a vehicle for ordinary oandle ie a good illnetration of the phenomena 
preparing body-colours from simple wster-coloura, as (tf flame. At the lower, or blue portion, the hydro* 
they afford a whito pigment of the parest nature, carbon contained in the gases resulting from tliedecem- 
whmh will always retain its brilliancy unimpaired and position of the tallow hy heat, mixed with so mnoh 
untantMhed by exposure to the atmosphere. atmospherio air that the whole of the oarbon unites 

FtiKBKXV, (Fr.),a kind of torch made of with lirdroMu, none being left to give incandeteence. 

tljok wioka, covered with wax, and used at illuminations j^asoing higher up, we see a dark part, wkieh cemsiste 
processions in the streets at night. A flaiubeau entirely of the gaseous matter formed by the deoom- 
USUauy consists of four wicks or branches, about an posed tuUow. This, on being lieated by the bine por* 
inch in thickness and three feet long, made of half- tion of thn flame, rises in luminous vapour until it 
twisted hempen yam. These are suspended, and wlutc comes in contact with tlie oxygen ^ the atmosphere, 
or yellow wax is poured over them from a ladle, until when it unites with it, forming a bright but not Inmin- 
B coating of the recralred Ihickmws is obtained. ous enrelnuc to the incandescent cornon,— ^the products 

Vh^uSbtAMT, jiam-loy'-^ni (Lat. yZumma, a flame), of iho com imstion being wator and carbonic acid. The 
the given to IVonch eoolosiastical architecture influence of eolid matter in increasing the luminoiity 
of the Ifltn century, derived from tlio beuutifully ofa flame may be aptly illastrated by sprinkling a little 
carved tracery of the windows, which appears to run powdered luagnesia in the ilitme of a spirit-lamp. (Acs 
in waving lines somewhat resembling the various direc- c as, Illvmixatiok.) 

tions tsken by lambent flames of Arc. This stile of Flwkx, y/tti'-MSM (La* I, the name given to any 
Fienoh Gothic architeoture is also known ns OaivaL Homan who was devotieo the service of one parti* 
Tttiksm it corresponds in a CTeat ineanuro with the ,Md.ir god. Bach flann received a distinguishing 
Ferpendioular Knglish or third Ponded style ; but it is epithet from the iinrae oi the deity to whom ho minis- 
oharactorized by fhr more elaborate oniumeiitatuui ; tered. The most, diguifleil were those of Jupiter, Mars, 
and objects of reotilinCBT form ami outluif, w Inch eon- utid Quinuus, and were culled respectively FYomen 
stitote such a (marked feature of thn hitler stylo, are Dutfut, /'fn»irHArurfialuf,AniWlomenQttirinafu. The 
not SO frequently introduced. mime i>» derived trom the cap or ilUot which they wore 

FftAltB, JiZnm (Fr.J/«si»n«), in Chem.— Vbinie may on tiie head. When the emperors Were deiiled, they 
be defined ns a shell of inrandeseout matter siirrouml- nlso hud llamenv. 

ingamassof combustible vapour. To produce flame FnAMixco, Jlu-min'-go (.®lp.-Port.^a»e»co),(JP?kawf- 
it Is ihereforo necessary that the burning bod V hbould oonfM-us Linn.).— This bird inhabits the warm 

be capable of volatilization just below t he temporal ur« clnniite^ of A ai.i , Africa, and America, and is oneof tho 
at whldh It undergoes combustion, Clrire«»al or iion most renuirUatde of aquatic birds. Its height is about 
will burn with a steady glow, more or less InmtMons (ottr feet In its first year it is of one colour,— greyrih 
aecording lo the medium iu which they are tnirnt, white; m its second year, the white is pnror and tho 
neither of these substances heing Hu.seejitible of \ola. wings are tinted rose-colour; in thn third year it attains 
tilisation at tho teniperatnre at wlm h combiisium itn full )«luii)nge,—wiug(> roseate, hisuk deep scarlet, and 
takes place. A piece of wood or paper, <m the con- quill-le.ithers jet bl»u*k; ami as the bird grows older, 
traiy, burns witn a large luininons tlmne, in coiise- these eolmirs increase iu tone. The neck is slender 
qnonce of the combustible imilter of which it is com- timl of great length, equalling that of the legs, which 
posed rising in vapour or becomitig ennverfed into are niM-mf two feet. The head is kiuoH and roond^ and 
mixed gases at tho temperature required for kiiK'.lmg furiu^luMl with a bill nearly smrii inebes lonp, which is 
the substance. Flame is, in fact, prodiieed whenever higher Hum it is wide, light, mnl ho (low, having a mem- 
a continuous supply of iiiflnniiiuiblc i.'ipmir or gns is firaiie iit the ba.se, and suiddiMilv curved downwards 
made to combine with a supporter of conibiistion, such frmn the middle, us if broken. The lower msndiMe, 
iiathe atmosphere, at a suflloieiifly elevated teinpe- which is the larger, is so adiustod as lo fit the angle 
rature to cause ignition. That flame is hollow may be wjtli it.s edges, its under snrbiee lielijg greatly arched 
easily proved by several simple experiments. If a downwards. The cclgos of both nmmlibles are serrated, 
little spirits of wine or other iiinaiumable liquid be Iu operation, these mandibles net like a strainer, allow- 
iffuited on a watch-glass, and a straw bold aeross the mg the w uter to escape, but retaining any sort of prey 
name, it will be found that the straw is charred only tho flamingo may eapturo. Its fond couvists of enuill 
at the edges of tho flame, the intermediate portion fish and water insects, which it fishes up by means of 
remaining uuiqjnred. A still more instructive proof is ua long neck, turning its head in such a manner m to 
afforded by placing a piece of glass tube or lot 'acco-pme take advantage of tho crook in its book. In searching 
nearly uptight in the middle of the iliiiiie of a ciiydic, among the mud at tho bottom of tlic water for food, the 
when the vapour and gaseous matter rising throngh upper, not thauuder.maudibUMS applied to tlie ground, 
the wick from the melted tallow will ascend through in that situation tho inferior inannible ie uppermost, 
the pipe, passing out at tho upper orifice of the and by its motion works the disturbed water through 
lube, whore they may be kindled. The hentuig power the two. The tongno is large and fleshy, betokening 
of a flame is in direct proportion to the energy of the nn acute sense of tnsto. The flamingo's mode of incu- 
cliomical action that takes place; those fliinu’s being bntioii is peculiar. The great length of its legs, oom- 
hutteat and least luminous which pnicerd from gases bined with tho fact that tho bird never sits down, but 
contaiuiug no solid particles, as in the ciw of nniix- rests standing nn one leg, rendom n nest of the ^dtnary 
lure of oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion ncces- constniction altogether nnauitable; so the flammoo 
saw to form water, which is one of tlie liotTcst flumes constructs a tallish cone of mud. With a cavity ^he 
we have at our command. The most luiuinous flames top, and in this cavity the eggs are laid, ahd atraddieis 
are from gancs which contain just suflicient solid; across the whole, so ihat her feet rest on ttogrooud 
matter to givo the maximum of iueandescenee witbv>ut : and the under part of her body on heregge. Tha latter 
any of its particles passing away uiibiimt. Olefiant j are white, and rather larger tiian those of the eoosa. 
SM and the ordinary coal-gas are good exaniploH of i Flakob, flanj (of doubtful deriyation), the ni^Al 
this as compared with the orvhydrogen flame, which rim bent over in gas-pipes, wator-pip^ mOf in order 
contains no solid matter on the one hand, and the to join on other lengths of the aame.^ The term is alM 
flame of pitch or turpentine on the other, wltioh > applied to t^ profeotiog outside circumfisrence of a 

contolnl too much, carbon, tho excess imssiug railwav-carriage whed, by which tho wheal is pTewented 
off in tlic form of smoke. Tho flames used for fromimuiiing off therafls. 
t iUumlnating purposes are all produced by the com- Fi.Ajrx, /tdnJt (Fr.Jfewc), in MIL, a tem fraquantiy 
busLion of uopipouDdB contuiiung carbon and hydro- applied to either aide of * body of troops; thaextre- 
fe flW* Besides tho profw proportions of gaseous and mitiesof a body of aoldiera in lino, or *ha sides of a 
b.. poUd matter oontained lu ulumiuating substanoos, coiomn, being tanned tho right and Islt flswks vcspec* 
,MP 1 must be tskan to regulate the supply of air. By Uvely. In a^defrnriin wA, it is applied to thatpart 






CrDio wbiffli A lire auij liddiMited«pMtbeeM*<«K 
UMikofittAUMkiBg^PM^, Vl^lfi»4iidnof»liae* 
tlfl»Ar«.iiOM iwte thAVM^ntiiid pa^ 
eoDiwQt iU Hmm with theeaivwwMof Iha eiutaiat of I 
thwenoeiote-oo- either eide of it. On refere nc e to the 
dtatfrain of » finont of fort^nUon given In the ertiole 
on that eoieaoe («m FoxnviOATiov), it will be seen 
that a fire firotn the flanha ia effeotive in pmenting an 
attaekiiig party from effeoting a lodgement at the foot 
of the onrtittii thet Hea between than, which might be 
dona with comparutiTe ease and aeouriU if these por- 
tiona of the wok did not exiat. A fire from the llimUa 
of any baation enflladea the ditch at the foot of the 
curtain. 

FLi-HVSii and FLAirvBi. Mavuvactuhjb. 

Woob Maxtuvactubk.) 

VbAItJiat (l>n. plat)t in.Mns., a character employed 
to lower or depress any note or notes in tho uMlursl 
scale one half*toiie. An aeeidental flat ia ima ^bioh, 
although not oceurring at the oomniencement of the 
Btafft iainsertad in any other part of it, and only allects 
the bar in which it is placed. 

FbATlTLEXOT, JlUf'^u-len-ae (Lat. jlatiUt a J)laHt), in 
Med., ia a morbid collection of gases in the stoxnnuh and 
bowels, commonly srisinc from inUigesHoti, or from 
indvdgenoe in certain kinds of vogetsble food. When, 
from any weakness in tho digestive powers, food re- 
mains in the stomach in an nndigssted state, ierinen- 
tation takes place, and gases are formed. Flatulency 
is usually syraptomatio of other diseases, — ^indig»'siion, 
colic, cholera, hysteria, or nervous debility. For its 
enre, carminatives, tonics, and aperients are resorted 
to ; and strict attention to diet is necessary, taking 
only such food as is light and easy of digestion, and 
avoiding all 'oleraooous vegetables,' pens, beans, and 
flatulent fruits. AVeak brandy-und-water, as a beverage 
at dinner, ia also veiy beneficial. When tho pain is 
excessive, hot applioationa to the stomach aud frictiun 
will frequently afrard oonsidcrable relief. 

Flax, (Sax. Jkaxt ,iler)t the fibre of the 

Ximim vniatUamim^ separated from the woody por 
tiou of the plant, and ridded of nny impurities, attnr 
whtoh it is spun into thread, from which state it 
is woven into linen. (Sea Likbit.) It is supposed to 
be the fruit of Egyptian discovery, as the crncrings of | 
the mummies found in the pyramids all uUe<;t to thnr 
being composed of what is generally termed flax. 'J ho 
flaX'plantis of slender form and of annual growth. It 
Tcacnos generally tho height of from two to three feet, 
and has sinall la'nceolato leaves, wliich terininnto .at ilio 
extremities in delicate Uue flowers, which urc a(t«<r- 
wards replaced by seed-vessels, containing each ten 
seeds. The plant itself grows over the wliule extent of 
Eur^e, Asia, and Amorioa. The time for gathering ' 
the Ak is when the leaves begin to drop off, imd ulieu 
the stidk has n yellow appearance. 'J'he st ulks arc then 
■tripped, and the soea.bolls carefully gathered ai.d 
stored up for the next year's supjdy. Tlio first pro. 
oese in the preparation of the (lax is to steep tlio 
stalks in water until decomposition aud fornicMt .d ion 
takes place; that causes the gliitiuoua matter 
hiMiiit the woody and fibrous parts together bi be* ui.ie 
separsied. The duration of this process is from .s>x to 
twenty days, according to the quality of the water 
employed and the state of the flax.plant. Alter tiie 
flrsl process, the stalks arc dried, and in this Htute tbov 
Biey M kept in sheaves for years. After the flnx bus 
been ** retted" (os tho first operation is railed) and 
dried, it ia broken repoatedlv, heatmi with a fiat piece 
of wood, and also **seotehed, ' in order to remove alt (he 
woody particlM from the fibre. The last operation ts 
tenned **heck]iDg," which consists in combing the 
fl fv throtmh and through, in order to separate the 
dii6f«ni threods ; after which it is pro)»ared for the 
spiniier'B bands. Tlds process is required as much to 
fitraighten.tho fibre as to lessen any knots or irregu- 
lanttM in the filaments. The action of the heokles 
divides (he scutched flax into two portions, the long 
ones, which xeauun straight after the operation, bring 
termed ''iine,*' and the woolly mats *• tow." Both of 
■re spm : but the line affording better '*yavB," 
eoime, the more valoalde of the two. The great 


the snldeol ef noeh diSratev By inetiF-fihttMHa 
ineludtagtha dicringoltfa^ vamMOfSiiMIto^ 
and SpeDoe, the fleae are oonriderad to Ibn* a dibnig^ 
order; the former naturalist txeatiitt of tlasm UMideelw 
order and the kttsr, the* arder’4pM* • 

esptero. By ethers, they have been intunged wlkStito 
order iXpfsra, but with little resaon : for in Mtmd 
important eharnoteristies thay widely dtfihr.flroiB 
It hae been truly remarked, that ** it ia hlgUyjptqpaw- 
ble, when this group is better known, »^hen the fin- 
merouB insects riliril to the fleas are morn odttmori^ln 
onr cabinets, it will bs found that ^y do not oonirtlv 
tute an order by themsslvea, but are eherrsnt firikni 
of tbc other well-established ordwrs. In these, 
a certain degree of unifbrmity, os veMods nomber, 
variety of habits, &o., which cannot but lead- Uft to 
doubt the validity of the so-called orders, ooalailni^ 
only one or two genera and but few speoUWj,«Qriiai 
the present orders." The curious struotun of tile flen 
hart doubtless greatly contributed to perplex andr Un- 
der those who have sought to find its correot gsnera. 
The most familiar ipoeies is the eoromon flea (JPhfw 





in hMkUng is to produso tho greiAest ponible 
I'of <Miiie» * and ^ foaet possibla eaount of 
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A— TUX VLXA. 

B— PUPZ. OK niTTO. 'O— LA»TA Of 

(All magnified.) 

irriiana), which is, unfortunrioly, very nnmsroile in 
1 ills country. Tho body of the ilea is protootedky a 
linrny tmvering, composed of segments, which ate fity 
well defined, —those of the thorax are always diettXAfoa, 
(rs mouth is suctorial, formed of tnree pteoes, insfoeod 
hv two articulated Jamiuie, which, when mdfccd, Arm 
H cvbndricnl or conical proboscis, the base of wfafob is 
protected by two scales. Altboogb, to ell apjpoaeiilioe, 
npternuB, the flea possesses the rudimontg of iriwgs, 
which are four in number, in ilie form ci horny platss, 
nn tbc sides of the meso- and meta-thoreeio'aegtnciitea 
the hindmost puir beiDg aomewbat larger than the 
other. Its head is small and conprew^ on jueh 
side of which is a small rirand eye. The 
singular organs of the flea ne the two flne*p(niil(^ 
maDdibles of the mouth, wfaicbi in eemhinfMiiod Vdth 
another sharp organ (snpposad to repressnt Hur 1|^ 
hriim), couatitota the powerful attacking testawMiiF 
of the insect, whicb permits it td nieroe thaJMird-ritfA 
of its victim with femaricable facility. BitoeMesr’Ae 
anterior part of the head, ete two fo«r-po^|tid ^oi!hMM, 
which were fisrmerly supposed to be t|ie nhliiast^at 
now asoce eemetty epasl^efcd to be' tbe fwMaty 
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pHlpi. Th(« anfcunai an rtij noinuta, and nonoMled 
beueatk a ruke-likc plato on tbe oidea of the hood 
behind the ^ee. The lege »vo yery otrong, more per- 
tioolarly the liindor ones, orbicb are used bv the flea 
in its eiiraordiDory leapt. Thie ineect nndergoee a| 
oomplete metamorphosis ; the larva it ou elougatod 
fooUesa grub. On arriving at the pupa ttate, which, 
oooupiet about twelve days, it inclotes itoelf in ai 
tilken cover, and in a few days assumes ite nature | 
oondition. Besides PuUx tm/an«, there are several | 
other species diflerent animals. The deg ' 

possesses such a parasite (P. Canh ) ; also the martini 
(P. Miru7idiHu ) ; the mouse (P. Mu$auli) ; aud the 
mole-flea, a large variety (P. Talpa). A great pest of 
the West Indies and South America is thechegoeor 
5igger. iSe 0 Cnsooie.) 

Tlscbs, ^ uishe (Fr.Jleche, an arrow), a anmll work, 
so called because lit outline resembles the shape of a 
broad arrow. It cousists of two facet tnceline in a 
jioint, and forming a siilicnt angle. This dcfcriHive 
outwork it aometimes tlirown up during a siege, to 
mabie the besieged to pour an eulllading Are along 
tome of tlm treudiet of the enemy; or it is const rueted 
in connection with the main works of any fortiHed 
place, to command any small valley or glen that 
night otherwise be made avuilublo by the ououiy us a 
meant of approach to the fortiflcations. 

Flbro. {Set Wool.) 

FiiBBCx. OttUBJt UF TJiB OoLDBB, Jl^et (Rnx. JIfoa). 
•ooThit order, nue of the most distinguiiihod in Kurope, 
trot founded in the year 14^10, by Tkilip III., duke of 
Burgundy. One of its privileges conferreil ou (he 
•uooeesors of Philip the title of hereditary grand mas- 
ter of the order ; and, in eouHequcnco <•! this, it ])a«t4ed 
over both to thn einniro of Austria (ou account of tlio 
^Witanoe of the duuedom of Burgnndjt) and to Spain, 
after tbe death of the celebrated Charles V. The order 
oan be conferred both by the sovereigns of Austria and 
of Spain. The name evidently was derived from tlie 
eUseio legend of Jason and the Gulden Fleece. 

Thumt^iei (Sax JofatJliet), the term applied to the 
different dutacnuioutH, or aquudrons, which form llie 
navy of any country, which are stationod hi various 
parts of the world, for dofonoe, aggression, or intinii- 
aation. England has, for instance, her Chunnol/ct^, 
her Korlh-Americau and some others; as also 
have tbe chief naval powert. In the more oxtendeil 
iuterpretation of the term, it is also applied h) imv 
company of vessels united together, and sailing wiili 
one object, cither niorcuntilo or warlike. (For further 
information, tre separate article 24 avy.) 

^FXiBBT Mabuiaobs were certain irregular tnar- 
liagct which were very xirevalcut in England in the 
latter half of (ho 17tli ond the earlier half of 
the 18th oeiiturics, and were to called from being 
oelebrat0d in tbe Fleet prison. Tlie persons who 
celebrated these morriiii'ea were clergymen of the 
Church of Englaud, imprisoned for debt, who, having 
lost oil sente or propriety, wore willing thus to prosti- 
tute their calling. Youug ladies wore compelled ui 
marry af^aintt their wills, and young meu wore m- 
veigled into marriages with the most worthlci.-) 
ehvacteri, —while profligates found it very convenient, 


Attempts were made to atop the practice by acts of 
parliamont; but tbete were of no avail against persons 
who had uotliing to lose. At length, however, this 
enormity waa brought to a termination by 2G Geo. II. 
0. 38, which declared that marriagea solemnized in 
place other than a church or public chapel, and 
mthout due iiublioation of the baunt, or license 
Obtains from a proper authority, were not only void, 
DQt autneeled the person solomnixing them to felony, j 

S uinhaole w traaax>ortatioa for fourteen years. (See \ 

^HlAOB.) ' ' 

Flmt Fit taoK, a celebrated London prison, pulled 
tO'Oulled from being situateo on the 
jrtyer Fleet, a rapid stream which flowed into the 
TbaiBM, now covered over. Thit prison was in eziet- 
onco at leart as early as the 13th oentury, and to it 
wore formerly committed those who had incurred the 
^ M^ure of the Star Chamber. When that court 
Hm abolisbed, It became a piison for debtott. and for 
703 




pertOBB duMged wiUv eoAtempt qf the ooorto of 
Chaneery, Sjceho^. ood Biota. This 

pinton wot burned Id the greet Sreof Londonv m 1000, 
and again diuiog the Gordon riots, in 1700. 

Flbikiss Lakovaoi ABft LiTBBATtrBB, JUm*-Uk 
(Ger. BUbatseh or ndmisol).— The Fleniitn it tlu 
vernacular language of the Flemioge, On ancient peoph 
who inhabit certain partt of Belgium and UoUiuia, and 
who number upwards of 2,000,000. It it a form of the 
low German, and the Dutch of the present day it a 
modem offshoot of it. It it more palatal end nasal 
than the language of Holland, which, on tho other 
hand, is more guttural; but the difforences ere not 
essential. So nttlo ebango has taken place in this 
lanpinge, that the earliest monuments of its literature, 
an ordinance of Duke lleury I. of Brabant (1220), is 
perfectly intelligible in the present day. Ai^ng the 
more remarkable of the earliest works in this language* 
are the llytnb^helt or Bible in rhyme ; and the Spiegel 
kinforicelt the Historical Mirror, of J. Van Maorlant 
(born in 1235); the Civic Laws of Antwerp (ISOO); 
tho Chronicle of J. Van Clere, and many others i a 
translation of Boethius, by Jacob Veit, of Bruges, of tho 
1.5th ceritu^ ; and the *' Hive of the CatholioChiirobJ* 
by Philip '\'au Marnix (1569). Many French forms of 
speech were iutrodui -A during tbe Burgundian reign, 
and also many Du> ' during the sway of the Haps- 
burgs , so that the o ^^lemisli lost mnch of its purity 
and terseness. Uoi i' , Yoiidel, and Cats, are the three 
men whose names ligure most urominently among (he 
writers of the 17t\i century; but tho IBth furnishes 
snireely any name of note. Under Kapoleon, every 
oflbrt was made to suppress tho use of this lan- 
guage and introduce the French; and it is only since 
the revolution of 1830 that the Flemish has again come 
to occupy its former position. Since that time nnme- 
rous societies aud unions have been formed, nows- ‘ 
papers und xieriociicala published, and other means 
adupied, with a view to diilusing a knowledge and a 
ta<vte fur tho cultivation of this hioguago. Among the 
names of those who have most exerted tbrnnselrcs 
with this object, are Willems, Blonimaert, Ir^ni 
Ryswyck, Conscieuco, Van do Voorde, Delecourr, 
Diiutzenberg, Van Duyse, .Snellaert, de Loot, De- 
decker, David, and Bormann. The ^vornment wua 
at Arab opposed to, or at least looked with coldness 
upon, this movuuiont; but, latterly, it hasoome to 
recognize it and give it couiitcuuuce. On the occasion 
of a linguistic congress at Ghent, in 1841, the members 
of the government, for the first time, publicly addressed 
the people in the Flemish language. Besides the 
Flemish grammars of Van Beers ana Heromans, and 
tho dictionary of Sleecz, we may mention Vaiidou- 
bussclie, Nunvelle Chammaire raieonwSe pour apprsndre 
le JlMuand et le hoUandaie, Lille, 1625; J. Desroohes, 
Oramhiaire Jlamunde, Antwerp, 1320; Tandenhoven, 
La Lamfuejlamunde^ sen paaei et ion aventTf Brussel-i. 
18 tt; Lebroeqay, Anafoyiss litiguiaiioue$i hi flamam! 
dam »ea rapports aoec Us autres wiomes a'crfoine 
teutomquef Brussels, 1845; Dearochet, i^eiiveaw Dic- 
fwnnuire fratt^ais-Jlamaud et^oniand-^npafo, Ghent, 
1805; Ohngor, Nouveau I>ictiounairejranfaU:flamund, 
Malincs, 1S34.— Sks, also, Sleecz on tho JSist^rp and , 
Felatiom of the Flemish to other Lanmages, 

Fi.ksh, Jlesh (Sax. >l<ec), a oomj^und substance, 
constituting a large portion of every animal ; consist- 
ing of the softer solids, as distinguished from the bones 
and fluids. As a general appellation, it may be taken 
to include the blood-vi^aeb, nerves, ceUtuar tissue, 
Ac. (See MuscLB, Txssus.) ObemicoUy ooaSldsred, 
flesh consists of fibrin in a oodgulatod form, permeated 
by at least three times its weight of water and fluid, 
consisting portly of blood and partly of substonceM 
secreted from it. The soluble matters consist chiefly 
of ulboroen, tho soluble salts of the blood, two animal 
principles, colled kreatine and nroritoi and phos- 
pboric, lactic, butyric, acetic, and forniio acids, The 
salts consist of tlia phosphate of potash, magnesia and 
lime, and a small quanUty of chloride of sodictm. 

Flbsb-pxiX belongs to the genemlorder of /Mipforain 
the ciassifleation or the insect tribe, sad the ii|m» by 
which it is distinguished In this ordw fo JfiMM vomi* 
toriai In contrast to the common hons^fly^ or Jfwsori 
doisAffiea. The inaoot in termsdjlfosit^ fw. the foct 
of its depcsitfaig its eggs in fleshy vkada» in whish the 







ihiftnds 




l»vvtt Hire hi»iuit«d. Xt ia morl^ lan^ tbatt 'ilt* 
eommoa'h<tttte*l^, «i4 ittmn hidM ikke aomatiinM 
o«nnjrthM6-qpift%r» df ab faidk Jn expaniM. It ia dm* 
(ingatalMd hj a probo»ei8| uliva/t aery opparanC, liu 
branpUd, ud bibliatai caaaralQr bearing two palpi, i 
eapaUe or being witbarawn eotirely within the < 


']Pt«SpOi'/4b'<obr '(1^at./aof». I'bf|id)»ift A'di 
tbo naiOo df cortala imiaeiea wooao olHcio ll l| ' ' 
the pairto hito which thev aro iMoHcd* 'Tb« 
ntotie nioeolet ora tonnod oxteMoro. 


FLXHT,/ifi/ (Ang.-Sax. ), in Min,, the won-kiunnifil^' ' 
nodules and conoretiona ooeorring eo abttildda||||p 


oioua 


in the obnlh etrata of England, and manyothel^ooleb* 
reons strata. Flinta are compMed almost •nf;ir8ilj''df 
silicn, with traces of iron, clay, and Iinar< The fofma* 
tion of flint haa long been a dtapnled question anKmgst 
geologists : the dinlytie discoveries of Gfahotn «nd , 
Church throw great 'liglit on the matter, If a solntion 
of silica be prepared by dialysis, unci ponred Into a 
vessel containing a very luinute quantity of earhoniate 
of lime, the whole becomes rapidly poetised, assuttiillp 
the gelatinous form in a few luinutea. From - 

will bo easily seen what would bnppenif a lake or elver, 
of silica in solution, were 


eapatde «f being witli^rawn entirely within the oral 
cavity ; it also has asuekerof twopieoes; the antennm 
in a plate with lateral setm, 

Flbc A., is the name of a valuable treatise, in 

Latin, on the law of England, and is so called from its 
having been written in the Fleet prison. Ifothing is 
Jinowa of the author ; but it must have boon written 
nbouttho thirteenth year of the reign of Edward I. 

It is one of the earliest authorities on English law, 
and gives a complete account of il as it stood at the 
tune (he author wrote. 

FLlCit-Dx-LtP, ^tte*de-Z/>' (Fr ), the heraldic term 

for the flower of the water-lily or yellow flag, which j rontaiiiing a notable qniinfity 
constituted the prtncipnl fenturc in the Hrnioriul bear-j to suddenly flood a chalk plateau. Flint is of great 
ings of the monarchs of France prior to the eveciition importance av an economic product, being largely OsOd,! 
nf Louis XVI. and the ostnblisliinent of the ilrst j when cnlcinrd and ground, in the manufacture wcbSPil^ 
French republic. It was introduced into the arms of ; ]inrcelaiii, and glass. In parts of the roimiry wbeCS 
France about the year 114th being first borne by , Hints are plentiruh it is much used as a building mahB* 
Louie VII. This monardi, who had exercised regal j rial, with CTcellcut artistic eflect. 
power during the lifetmio of hi» fiihcr, had probaldy \ Flint Olans. (See Olabs ) 

adopted and worn it even prior to this date hh hist Flint iMKLUMr.NTS anti Aybafonb are relics of (he 
budge or cognisance, as the riaiitagcncts diafinguished primitive inhabitniits of Europe, which have been 6ds* 
themselves by bearing n sprig of broom; and from | covered from time to time, by being accidentally iurtted 
this chrcunistance its present nuinc may b« dcriicd, ! up wliiUt ^ilmighiDgin fiehlH, or by the xealoua search 
being a corruption offieur de Loy», or flowiT of Ltmis. ! of some inderatigable nutiquarian. Those whioh have 
Some, however, believe it to be so called bccaujio it j already been discovered do not differ in the slightest 
grew in great ulmndsnee on th«' banks of the Lys, n respect from the rude weapons constructed of flint 
mer rimug In the north of France, and joining the ! which are used even in the pre.^ent day by the savaMs 


inliiibiting nortioim of Asia, Atnorica, Africa, and the 
iatunds in the Indian Archipelago and the South Seoe. 
Arrow-heuds and hatchets are the forms in which the 
weapons aro mostly discovered, and there is an nn- 
linnted variety in the ‘•hope and construction of even 
these. Some capital sprcimen.v can be seen by the 
inquiring reader in the MuNoum ; and amcfUgfl 

them must bo Rpeoiiiliy noted the flint iinplcmentB which 
were found alongBide'tln* remiiins of an elephant In the 
year ITlft, in Oray’s-lnn Lane, London, hint lotigainco 
geological studcirts luvestod these flint iniplementi and 
weapons with some eonsiilcruble amount of interest, oa 
they thought that by thcne lueana the date nt which the 
larger clas'^es of mammalia, such ns elephants, Ac,, 
ciMired to exist in Europe, might be diseovered. As ret 
(JNfi2), liowever, their exertions ho\e not met frith ' 
niiieh success, us it is nearly impossible to aSlr any 
„ . . , , assigned period at which tlicHuimmementa and weapoUR 

height, when the long bar would become curved in I were commonly used. In the Houtli of Fmnea, in 
form through its own weight, its eoiitre being consn- 1 Xorwny, and in England, these disiaiit traces of otig 
dorably below a chord drawn from one end of it to the ancestors have been mostly discovered; and It is a fa<tt 
other ; while the thicker bar would be scarcely lient I that flint weapons wen MHcd fiy the Druids in Enid^lld 
out or the straight line. Materials also exhibit a i long before the ini as'on of the Itomuns. 
greater degree of flexibility in one eondilion than in ! Floating. (*SVe dwiMMiNG.) 
another; metals, for iustance, yielding fur more readily j Floating B atteuv, Jlnfc^^ng 6d/'-fe*ee (Sax. 
to pressure when heated tliuD when cold. A wrought- 1 to float), in nautical binguage, a term applied to 0 
iron lieam which would sustain a great weicht without . hulk wdiich bus bnen cut down and rendered os strong 
pereentible deflection when cold, would bend eonsi- '• and shot-proof as possible, and in which aw i^eefl 
derebly under tbo same weight when rcd-hoi. The Imavy cannon and mortars for the purpose of dcIbiOfito 
♦ groat flexibility' of ropes of hemp and metal remlers ; or attacking harbours and other maritime Btcongho]|idlf« 
It quite imposfii^ to stretch them horizontally in a ' This anecies of war-ieasel wsa first used at the sieg# of 
■twigbt line, M'%iay be seen in the ca.oe of u rope ! Gilir.iUar, in the years 1770-1783; and it wgltq^ 
•tretohed for the performanee of a tight-ropc dancer, j brought into use niiring the Crimean wap. On aeoolQIll 
There is DO material that will not exhibit flexibility in " - 


Escant near Ghent. It ia uscil tvs uu ornainiuit of the 
crown of the English sovereign, nitd the regal insignia 
of many of tbo continental mtinarehs, and it forms, 
in Her., the mark of cadency for Inc sixth son. 

Fl»BX»lLXTY,/fifc«-r &iF-e-/r(Liit.y/er/cr<^, to bend), 
a primerty which all bodies po.sscA 3 to a greet cr or 
leas degree, which i.s evinced iu their disposition to 
yield or change their form in tv direction at right 
angles to their length, through their own weight or by 
xneSitia of any pressure or htrain applied to them. 
Pieces of the Rumo material dilTer from each other in 
the degree of flexibility they exhibit, in proportion to 
their length and thickness. 'Thus it is cvidenf that a 
cvllndrical bar of iron an inch lu diameter and twenty 
feet in length will exhilut u far greater degree of i 
flexibility thau another whieh is only hnlf ihc length, | 
find has a diameter of two inches. Tins may be seen ! 
bv resting the extremities of each on supports of enuiil ■ 

'll in ! 


some degree, liecanse there is no snhstarice in nature 
that is iierfcctly rigid and ioflexihle ; but the degree 
of flexibility possessed by any material ia denoted by 
the extent to which it will bend, or by the weight 
which it will support without hreukiog. This pro- 
perly must not be confounded with that nf elasticity : 
elostto bodies will return to their former shape when 
(bey h&Ve been bent or altered hv pressure in any 
way ; bill b^ies which posAcaaflextlnlity without elas- 
ticity do not return to tnelr original form in all cases. 
AaMghi bar of iron, though bent by its own weight 
only, will not exactly resume its original shape, 
•Ithongh a rope will do so. The consideration of the 
defleenon or flexilnlity of beema of wood and iron 
tm Olid M well as of ropes and chains, and 

, other mMeriols, is ep Important point in the construe- 
tSoii bf buildings, bridge, asdi engineering works of 
snriditn Idnda. (Aic MUinttAiia; Brnndik or.) ' 
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of th«>ir clumsiness, and the diinoulty of nnvfgk^^ 
them, floating batteries arc, however, net miufll %| 
request at the present day. '' ™ 

Floating Buinfir. (<SVe Fkxbt-sxidAS.) 

Floating IsLANOb, OAuniiNs, and Houskn/NJOar- 
deos and islands, t'uriucd of patches of,|tOod ttid 
weeds, covered with grais, flowers, and other VegetaUn 
productions, HUpported un the surface of the watifit. 
On the English lukos there are one or two of tbete 
natural eccentricities, and on the Oangea,m India, thii' 
are continually nas-sing down the river, being detamjt i 
from the batiks by tbe force of the durrents, On rii<igi > ' 
Utter, till trees are often seen; ftnd it pWffnnttl^qfl^ 
rious spectacle to observe these moniurcbs of 'theft ' 
borne down by wind and tide Oh the bosom 
waters on some compact little island, wf 
created for their espeeinl ooverefgAty. In i 
I thology^ tbe Island of Delos, one of the C 
I tuppooed to be endowed wiGi floating ] 





n(S X>lCT10KAtt#‘=fllF 

FloaMtKme , Flo<tt<NCttotli 

Iw capable of siokioi; belovr tbo onrfiwe of (he'1l6ePriii%|d to tbo ** ebt." Id tbe middle oied tio bo 

riniOg offain at various iatsrvoli, in totte netr apoit. one of tbe moot Ibmmrito metiSods of pmiwImMiit, oocl 

northern Indimud 00 the bordertf of Tbibotand'Fbr^ oriidinals were oftu whlppod tbroogh tbo town or 
gardenB are often erected by the natives, towns on eohnotion of the most tdflhig offenee. 
for the purpose of rnisiop melonB, oaoumuen, and other Flood. {Saa Dxluos. ) t 

similar veffetables and plants, which require a very Floob>olotb, fiora itZotft (Sox. /er, floor), stronis 
aqueous soil for their cultivation. Those f^ardons, how- cnnviis woven from yams luodo of hemp and flu oom- 
t*ver, are of a very irapdle .nature, and rarely exceed a bmed, the surfaoe of which is coated wi^ point, in 
foot in depth of soil, their 'prime etruoture beini; com- order to render it a stout, solid, and durable eoverln;; 
posed cfwickerrork, interlaced with reeds and watlin(;a, for the floors of passages, entrance-halls, stairoases, 
and oovered with matting, over which the earth is &c. Tho canvas used for tois purpose is made in nieces 
pieced, hotu€$ are built by the inhabitants ol aliout luo vards long, and varying from 1ft to ih feet in 

Bsngk*rih, the ci^ttHl of Siam, from motives of comfort width. Tfns is done to obviate the necessity of joining 
iiiid safV^v. Those houses form wholo streets, b«‘ing narrow slips of canvas to form wider pieces,^ in which 
anchored in rows, and are capatde of being moved from the seams would produce tin nnsightly appearance, and 
one position to another at pleasure. From the depth be attended with inconvenience when laid down, on 
of water, large vessels of from 200 to S'KKons burden aeconnt of the extra thickuesa of the floor-olnth in 
ean sail up this picturesque town, and pass nlmigaule lli<me purls where the lengths had been sewn together, 
the houses of the inhabitants. These floating houses Fur nurrriw floor-cloths for stairs and passages, the 
lire made qf bamboo-stonis, wickeiHvork, anil pnlma, broad webs are cut to tho width required. Thefollow- 
with a verandah in front; and they are built on large iug is the process used in the rnanufucturo of this 
rafts. Sir John Howring gives a capital account of them niaterinl — The canvas is first cut into pieces of the 
in his ikotoh of Riurn. ivrpiircd buigtb and breadth, and tho edges are fastened 

pLOXT-svoVKfjlotc'-sfone, in Min., a porous, soft, and to the four aides of a largo frame, arhiuli are then drawn 
friable mineral, eunaietiiig of silica, alumina, and ear- apart by mnehinery, to stretch the cnnvius lu tightly as 
bonoteof lime. From eontaining numornus porea, it pn'tsible, stunewhut in t' manner adopted in Kiraiiiing 
holds a large queniity of air, and swims on water until eaioaHfbr Iferlin-wool \ .. Tlio posuioii of the frame 

it is saturated ; lienee its name. is \i‘rticnl, the height b jug equal to the width of tho 

FliOtiOlliA'noir, flak^nil-laV-ahun (Lttt. Jloct'tlaHo^ cmiivhs : when I his excel d.i six or eight feet, tjie upper 
flromjCocoiM, a lock of wool), in Mod., is utonn iipfilied purl ih reached by menus of light scufluldH or stages, 
to the pioking the bedolothes, which is someiuueM whieli the workmen can move from one end of the piece 
observed in fever and other patients, and which is f*> the other throughout, the entire length, whenever 
always regarded as a nymptom of great danger. occasion may require it during the process of painting. 

Floossit Field, Ba-Ttle of, JltuV-ilen^ was for the 1’he cuiiMtii is then in a proper conrlitiou for the recep- 
Scots one of the most dibastrous enoounters that, over tioii of the siso and paint, whirdi is hiid on to render it 
took place between them and tlieir southern Ws. fit to uinl<^rg'> tlie fliml process of pnuting. Tt is llrsfc 
James IT, of Scotland, n warlike but raali King, cl’o^sed co'ited vMtii strong sixu on both sides, and while this is 
the Tweed at tbe head of a large army, on 22nd August, still d.inip, the canvas is rubbed all over with pumice- 
ISIS. Henry VJ II. was at the time iu Franco; ami the si one. to render it smooth aud even. When the size is 
cleCsnco of she country full to the earl of Mirrey, who dry, tln» ciinviis receives two coats of paint on each tide. 
MS qnieklv as possible assembled ivn armed fon'e to Tin* flrst co/il is very thick, being more likei mortar than 
meet the hootch king. James, lustcad of ut once taking paint : it i.s Imd on in lumps and patches, and smoothed 
deoisiva steps, lingered near tlie border, until, by dc«i,*r. all o\cr the web with a broad flat trowel, in a laaitoer 
lion, his army was reduced to 30,0tK) men. On tlie f»th resembling tlml in w Inch plaster is Uid on a wall. Whan 
of Smiteinbcr he oneiimped on Flodden, the last of the tins is thorongidv dr}’, the surface is again rubbed with 
Cheviot hills, in Nortliuniberland ; and on the morning piiniice.Mtinie, and a secoiul coat of thinner paint is laid 
of theOth, Surrey, by u skilful movement, took up a on with a brush. Tho under side of the canvas requires 
position between the Heotch and their own country, nothing more to be done to it alter this, but tho upper 
The bqttlo commenced about 4 o’clock in the afternoon side receives tw'o or throe more coats of thin pamt, 
of the same duy. The HonjtcU left wing, nnder«the being rubbed with pumice-stone after c.icb coat has 
command of the earls of Huntly and Home, speedily bcfii laid on, in onler to produce a smooth snrtaee to 
put to flight the English right wnig; but tho High- receive the printed puUern. The canvas is now re- 
laudere on tho right wing were unable to stand ngumst moved from the frame and wound ropiid a roller, from 
the severe ereouthm of the English archers; (hey whioh it is allowed .to pass over a flat table, to receive 
rushed npon thomin disorder, and were soon forced to the impression of the (ilocKs. Formerly the patterns 
floe. Meahwhilo, the buttle was raging with great fury were stencilled, as tbe walls of rooms w ere before paper- 
between the two oeutres. James, surrounded by lii's hangings were introduced ; that is to say, they were 
nobles, charged upon Murrey with such force us to produced by putting cnbmriug matter on tlie surface, 
penetrate within a few yards of the royal standard, through holes and lines punched in a sheet of tin or 
when ho was at length out down, and all his followers pasteboard, so as tf> form the design required; but now 
perished with their king. The loss of the Meets was the printing in efl'ceted by blocks, n separate block being 
about 10,iX)0, iDcluding tW flower of the nobility ; while required lor every colour introduoed into tho pattern, 
the loss of tho English was only about 7,000, and mostly The blocks are about llftcen iucluis square, and are made 
men of inferior note. **Bottroo afamily of ominenee,” ofdeul,facedwithwoodofaflnoolosegrain,withahMudIe 
says Scott, " but had an anoeator killed at Flodden; at the back; that part of tho pattern which each block 
and there is no province of Scotland, even at this day, is required to imprint on the canvas is left on its sue- 
where tho battle is mentioned without a 8enBa(.ian of face in relief, the remaining part being out away, ns in 
terror and sorrow.*’ 'I'he lagt canto of Bhute’s Mar- a wood-ongmving. The surface of tho projeoting jKjr- 
miou” oontain.s an ncourato and animated deaoriptiou tion of each block is fbrther ent into sim^ squares, 
of^e battlo of Flodden. techuioally called teeth, by narrow grooves oroiSitig 

IiiTOCiiWG, (Ang.-Saz.), a term generally each other at right angles. This is done to effect an 

Qsad instead of tho more correct appellation of cor- equal distribution of the paint, as if the snrfsoe of tlio 
pom l^iishment. Flogging is a degrading system, projecting part of the blooka were left smooth and even, 
whitm bm exploded from our code of punishnioiits it would teke np the colonrine matter unevenly, sud 
(ezoept in cmw of hoys or youths convicted of misde- transfer it to the floor-cloth in uregular pathos. "I ho 
meuMr), Md it is only kept up in the army and navy ; impression is effected by applying tho snx&ce of tbe 
I? which services, however, it has but a very block to a or cushion oharged with tbe colour re- 

feewe ^tiog. butd within the last few years, the quired ; after whioh it is transferred to tbe floor-cloth 
punMndm^f floggmjf, usually administered with ** a by means of the handiest the back, and pressed forcibly 
oaM -iii^taus, usad to be one of the mo«t horrible upon it. It is (ben removed, ebarged again with colour, < 
^aSn|m m our ssniue ; but it is now, happily, nearly and pressed on the canvas dose by the side of ^eflrst 
bmmm. Hx^pt in tho most extreme oases, it is impression, points being plaoed at the comwps oflho 
iwortod to, and a man has every chance of bloolm to hiBuro the regularity of the loiniitffof the 
to th. nmo offme., potters. TUeimma i? hipMtea ootiHlio^l. of 

tfaMh must be disgnocfuU twice before being liable tho floor-dofh has been covered with that part a:’ tho 







paUenr^lM if impthfiUM ■} 
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uso4,«fti!r«Aiob the bE^lUleiiM to oom/ «b^ 
rettiiiltiil wdouni to ito MorAioe «e« ueA In • «iiiu]«r 
u'anrtor.iiiittttheptttterit it cnmpltto. It miut tben 
bo oHowm to ftr^Ti earn btltiAiftketi to gfto tbo colour- 
ing -mattarsulBaienr-tune to jbardBn thorongbljr before 
theHoor-dotb is taken into use. The borders alon^ 
the aides of narrow pieces of floor-cloth intended for 
passages, are produced in the eano manner, by blocks | 
of tbo neoeesary width, similurly prepared for the 
porpoee. It ^ould be stated that worn-out Brussels 
carpets aSbrd a good foundation for floor-cloth, and 
maj be oonrerted into that material at any floor-clotb 
manofaotory. A cheap and durable odvering may be 
made at home for posanges, and even fur rooms, ny a 
method enggested by Mr. Loudon, iu his ** Kncyeln- 
podia of Cottage and Villa Architecture.’* P*or the 
lOrmer, a aiugle lenglli of strong unbleached calico nilt 
be required for the ground-work or foundation of tlic 
material; but for the latter, the lengths of calico must 
be joined together, until a piece bos been iiroduct'd 
of auflSoient breadth to cover the room for winch it is 
Inquired. Now calico, however, is not absolutely requi- 
site, at any pieces of calico or linen thuf are listless for 
nny other purpose will do quite as well for the basis of 
the floor-cloth, aflcr they li:i\e been iioutiv joined 
together. The calico nniet lirat be stretched on the 
floor by tacks, or by pasiing down Iho edges to the 
boards, after which it must be covered with two or 
three coate of atout waste paper nr newspaper, pasted 
together with a strong paste, to whieh n liltle alum has 
been added while boiling. Over this a In) er of paper 
used fbr the walls of rooms miiat be paste'd, which may 
be kid on in lengtln, or fcwnied of separata pieces put 
together, to furnish u design suggested by the taste of 
the maker. When dry, the floor-cloth must be first 
painted over with n coat of strong sise, next with two 
coats of boiled Itnaced oil, and lastly with copal varnish. 
Hoor^cloths made in this niniiDcr are strung and tnex- 
penslve, and may bo washed as well aa those that have 
boon made in the ordinary w ay. A cheap kind of floor- 
cloth has been lately introduced for the protoetiou of 
carjM^ and stair car pete, somewhat similar to oil-baize, 
or oU-eloth for table-covers. It is made on a fouiKlution 
of Ihio calico, and thinly coated with paint on ouo side 
only^ hfter which the pattern is imprinted in the usual 
way, or by rollers. 

FioOBS, FLOOBiiro, Jforef, Jlpre’-intj^ the name given 
to the st^es or platforms which separate the succes- 
eivs ftories of a building, from which the stones them- 
selfeB are generally named in their order ; ua ground- 
floor, flrst-floor, second-floor, &e. In the largo and 
lofty hoosee that arc to b» seen in Edinburgh, which 
are copied from thoeo of coutineniul ciiie.s, the floors 
are termed flats, and am let out to the tenants as com- 
plete and separate dwellingfl. The ontiro platfortn 
which separates any room from another, above or 
below It, oonaistsof three distinct portions,— the joists, 
the flooring of the room above, and the ceiling of the 
room below. The joists are narrow beams of timber 
aboot 2^ inches in thickness, and varying in depth 
acoovdiof to the extent of span from wall to wall. As 
the wi^ of the sucoessivo stones are raised to the 
proper height, the joists arc laid across about fifteen or 
ei;^teen inebes smart, aud the ends are imbedded in the 
maaenry. In bunding o row of houses, care should be 
taken to keep nine inches nt least of masonry between 
the ends of the joists bridging the epaee from party 
wall to party-wair, to prevent them from comxouni 
eating the flames from one honse to another by reason 
of should a 0ro break out in any one 

of toefleu To give greater stiffness and steadiuess to 
the jokrts, they are often conpected by short cross- 
strnCi of timber nailed transversely to the sides of the 
joists and across each other in the form of the latter 
A, at Intervals of txro or three feet. The ceiling is 
made bj nailing laths aesoss the bottom of the joists 
and eoysging them with two or three coatings of plaster. 
{Set PlUtaBZira.) The floorilm eonstsU of red or 
yeOiiir deil planks about nine or eleven inchee in width. 
The Mrds are teid transversely on the joists, and 
seett^ to them br long floor-brads, after having been 
preeeed tigh% togeihar by the imtion of a ierew that 
* oaa be sMaehed to the jo% jk the potitkli requirad, 
and u any ^ during the proesM of 
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meane oY agroove and tongaa^ 
war.) Tim tiuoknees of too boards varito M 
to l4 inoh. After the planke have beihi naikift.to 
joists, the bnidl ture driven briow dha aveMi fri 
punch, and the edges of the boanda are pkned^^ 
any inequalities may be removed and the whale SW 
of flooring rendered perfisotif bind 

that has just been described ia tnmtd a angla-juhled' ' ; 
floor, and ts that which is mualbr ftmad in huildlfi^ H 
an ordinary character, where the epan'frqeaaiaU 
does nut exceed twenty4our er twento-nve 'l[n 
small houses, the joists over a span of tius extent are > 
«>ftcn reudered more steady by allowing them to bear on 
the framed partUiou between rooms Imlow toeieU'Of -ett 
the somi-parrilions on either side of ; 

When the spau exceeds this length, and tiwplatiMnRHa ' 
•I re iu t ended to support any great weight, as m a OOBNMgto -i < 
rt>oni, usseuibly-roejus, or warehouse, framed dteafa^ 
lire adopted, in which girders arc Introduced, whiclt>aki^‘' 
generally of wrought iron, on account of the fletibilllp' 
and olaKiicity of tins maieriul, and by which thowMtiilr' • 
strain t>f the wciglit above is divided and snstiM^nad. 
Tlic^'o gu-doi*8 arc connected by binding-joiatt, and ' 
bridgiiig-joists aro uttiichcd to them above, on whkb 
the flooring is laid, and ceiling-joists below, to OaUiy 
the oeiling of the room or rooms beneath. Firmroaf' 
llunrs ma> bo mndo by tilling a framework, peewUrly , 
(M)tistrnc‘t<>d for the purpose, with conorcto or oeusiit, ' 
on which tiles may be laid to form the flooring, or 
jomts ol limber, ou which pUuka may be laid down and 
iiiult'd 111 the ordinary way. 

KXiOAAi. ]<]NVULorEH. {See Flowxb.) 

Fi.ouvi.iA, Jla-rai^-le-a (Lat,), n fostival whkh, in 
anc'ieut Kouic, used to be celebrated in honour of 
J«'lortt, thu goddess of flowers. These kiti Jfonriss, 
mcordiiig to Vliny, wore instiioted, by order of en 
Oracle of the Sibyls, on the 2Ath April, 238 aUd, 
after having been discontinued, were re-established m 
173 ii.c!. 'I'hcy were pcinoipally celebrated during tbq 
iiiglit-iiine in tlip puiriciau quarter ; bifl; oome.aitttho* 
ritu f allege that they were Ecld in a eirouf oreoled 
on the hill llurtnloruiu. 

FlOUK ULIL'UK. (AVtf llORTICUI.TrRX.) 

Fi.onio.T., Jlor'-i’de (Ltt. Jlondtui, flowery), Ih Bot.^ 
aimn iiiiplicd by some writers to iho sub^loM 

iot icff (winch ncr), 

P'louid FNatisu. {See PEBPXzrnicvLiB 

Flobt.n, jlnr'-in (Fr.l, .n name now apidi^ tott 
fwo-sliilliijg piece iiiEnglarid, but which was formal^ A ' 
gold coin, circulali-d lu ItaW during tbelStb emtturg^ 
Its name is supposed to bo derived from the fact nffti 
being struck ur, FJorcuc**, or from a flower (lily)'bel^, ' 
imprinted ou Us reverse* A coin of Anstriu ' 

many is bI.so called a /frriw; but it is not of 'ms tfesft* 
dunf of ilic English one, as its value varkti from two 
HhiUings to orc-Mnd-cightpcnce. 

FL0UI9rIA^s, forcin' -yuM, a sect of Gnostioa of 
2nd century, who wore so called after Kloritiitfi^ai '' 
IhiniiHh priest, and who inclined to tho views of flkl < 
Valeiitirnarm. They maintained that light and 
ness were two eternal principles, from wldcb. xospoOs' ; 
lively, all tho good and evil in the universe iuiAfib<' 
eroded. (AVc (rHosTicnH.) 

Fi.oTiLLA,jiZ«.ttZ^/d (Hp.), signifies, pronsrig, allftid' ^ 
fleet; and though sometiiues used in this sooN^tb# ' 
more frequently applied to a licet of whatwsstt^rigib ; 
compospd only of emtiU vessels. In this ktiMMStWes - 
tlie term was applied to that immense kntiii-. 

nient with which Aapuleou meditated Abe iwia|lMi.-or 
Untain. 

Fi.otsau; JloC'-tam (floating>, k a losr iemt^ 
raliyuBcd iu connection with tlm eqoaUf imemiifi 
baroarous terms jetean and Ugan, and epstiad tolnie 
goods of a veMcl wrecked at sea. FUdsfua k 
to such of the goods as contiaoa floating omilia 
of the waves; jetsam k where they Are oast ' 
sea, and there sink and BematotifldnMiatar > 
is where they are sank in the t«% bht ' 
or buoy in order to be ibnad miaioa ^ 
appears to ekim tbam wttkn n year and 
bakngtothe exomu. tad nna-zaesvdad an 
from ImsI yieeli', ftiat fcff A -royal 
thkgt itoknid, jatsnm, wSugiui 
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Ttou?ri>»*s. 


Tho nr p SK, Jtwn*-der [1&Ytzd,Jlund^VL{Tlemvnui*» 

>*«•). • fl»t 
»h reij •uni' 
lajr to th« 
plaico, but 
amallor, and of 
more obscure 
colour. It is 
\cry common 
about the Bri- 
tish (’oust, nnd 
i'S found in the 
^^)l•thl•rn, Bal- 
tic*, and Medi> 
tcrnuicaT) ^eaa. 
Its body is CO* 
▼erod with vet^ small scales, and along its back runs 
a row of sharp spitirn. 

Flouk, Jlour (originally jfoteer, Fr./s«r), the flnely- 
grnnnd menl of wheat, and of any other corn or ^ereafia 
which has been reduced to powder in a mill. {See 
Fl.opB*]fn.ta.) ‘ The compont'nt parts of /ocr are 
starch, gluten, sugar, gum, nrun, and water, ihe prime 
element being starch. No snlmtiince is mnre adiiUe- 
rated than wheat-flonr ; and there arc srM'eral modes o! 
deteoHfin, the bestof whieh is the apecific-pravity t**sl, 
as a vessel whioh eontams one pound of wheat Hour 
will contain nearly a |)ound and a half of nnv oth>‘r. 
Borne cliemicnl tests are also eitremely good, ' Fir.uly, 
nitric acid, which has the cfloct of eolnuring whe.ri- 
(tour of ft flne omnge-yellow, while it does utit iilVeet 
the oolonr of feenla or atnreh ; secondly, inuri.it u* iu*id 
eoloum hoad Me wheal-flour of a deep siolot, but 
tliesolrea focula and starch into a ligtit visions tluiil, 
which Is decomposable by the admixture of any alkali. 
Another test Is the amount of nsh left alter the s*unple 
being burnt. Wheai*flour yields on the average « 8 
per ecu t. { rye-flour, I'O; bean- and pen-menl, * 1 ; and 
liinseed-'nieal, 10 per cent, of asli, by vriurli means adul- 
teration can bo aeteeted — l>e'a ZhWiow/in/. 

FlOVR-^fitts, mills us»*d for I ho purpose of grinding 
flour. Before the invention ot the sle.un-cugine, (he 
windmill was rrliioipdlv uaed for tins piirp<'se. (A'ce 
the article on WiHii^rTM. for the dctailrt <it its roeeh- 
aniam.) In modern times, great tniprovements Iiav«» 
been made in the mnehinerv employed in grinding 
Ilnur. In the ordinary method there are two eireubr 
stones used, each being about feet in diameter. 
Phey arc in the form uf flat dises, the lower one being 
tired in a level position, whilo the up^er oner>‘vel\cs 
horitontolly on » vertical nxis^ with a speed of lf>»» to 
120 revolutions per minute. Millstones ore made of 
various nnbstiinees ; but those in general use for grind- 
ing wheat are made of h very hard silicious stone un- 
jmrted flrom France, the technical name for which is 
fturr or buhr. This stone is so porous t hat it snmei imes 
requires to be fllled up in parts wii h a l•.■ 1 np<'si^ioIl ofaUim 
.md grit ; and yet it is so bard that a pair of atones 111 
fall work will last for twenty or thirty > ears. The sur- 
foi'ss of the stones ere eliannelled 'or grooved. On 
account of the friction and the velocity of the upper 
stone, much heat is generated in grinding ; and the llour 
thus produced is overground, and apt to clog into 
tumps. In order to avoid this, nnmv plans have been 
invented of late years. Among these may be men- 
liotied that ofBovill, in which two ranges of millstones 
are driven by one central shall. It is distingnished by 
an arrangement by which the meal or flour is dried by 
means of steam and hot air,— a method by wliieh the 
manufactured flour, often in too dry n state after grind- 
ing, IS nioisteiied by steam ; an arrangement for wash- 
iflggr-'in and then drying hy means of hut air ; and lastly 
** bv which the passage of the ground flour 

is fMihlated, In >V«'stnipp‘8 conical mill there is a 
conical reviving slone heneatli the upper stone, which 
IS Hwd. The upper stone is a hollow cone, and the 
lower atone flts mlo it This hind of flour-mill grinds 
the wheat more oompletoly than an ordinary mill, as 
the flout cornea awsy trpm the stones moro easily, and 
leavw tees farina in the br.sn. In Schiele's mill a concave 
revolying ourfuoo rubs against a convex llxed surface. 
This fa done in order to avoid the friction which re- 
sults fbom the contact of conical surfaces. Besides 
th(iM^,sientioned, there have been improvements 
igtoouttoed into the mechanism of flour-mills by 
800 
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otiiers. Xsorine ^ CnnimL «flr» important ex- 

periment was mode hjr the Bnid^sh flovernment. Two 
steamboats wegn.deipatnhed^ one fltted, up with appa- 
ratus for tba jrarpoee of grinding iliMAr^^d the other 
for baking. The mill was fbund to baflapabla o^grind- 
iiig twenty bushels pf flour porhour,ayeo vassal 

wu-} going at the rote of soveu or eight khMs an hour. 
When the steamers arrived at Balaclava, the mill was 
able to grind 21.000 lbs. of flour per day. Flour-mills 
have recently been made ou a very extensive scale, 
one mill near Bhickfrisrl Bridge there arc upwards^of 
thirty pairs of millstones. 

FLOWKB.^oiti'-er (Fr. feur), in Bol., that portion of 
a plant which is formed by the union of all the organs 
which contribute to the formation of the seed. In 
common ]aiignai;e, the word is used to convey tb« idea 
of the portion in wliich the gayest colours are found. 
A eoniplete flower consista of the essential organs of 
re{iroiltiction, inelosed in two particular envelopes 
which protect them. Those eSHcntiiil organs are called 
the phtil Aiitl x/umoiA. The floral e 11 velupes are termed 
(•ft'.x arul eorolta. The extremity of tho pednnclc, or 
pedicel upria which the p irts ot the flower are placed, 
M culled ihu //iuitimws 01 reptacle. (nSce the italicised 
words.) 

Flow miixo Plants. {See Phanesooimu.) 

Floti’i bi.i-.*iS Plants. {Sen Cuvctooamia.) 

Flowi it«, Aktificial. {See Akyii iriAi. Flovvess.) 

Plowhis. Coi.oinixo Matti mi or. — Freiiiy and 
Cloc/. coMvuIcr th.it the ruloiiriii-; nuitters of ifowers 
nmy be divided into cyrnii/o*, or blue, w hiuh, with dif- 
ferent portions of lu'idj forms purples and reds, and 
vellow*. or .I'tjufhihr, which, with ulkaliiiu juices, gives 
dilVcrent shades of jellow nud brown. 

Flow I us, Language op. {See LA^GVAGI 0» 

Fiowms ) 

(probnblv from hat.^ftn7.ieii), a narrow pss- 
s ige in till* w nil of a house, running from the bottom to 
the top, iiiul constructed to carry off the smoko 
iiriseS from burning any kind of fuel in a grato%r 
stove. Tho expression inuy be considered os 
almost synonymous with the ter.m chimney, altlioughll 
is more particnbrly applied to tbst part of the pa8sa|^ 
which is between the gathering nr funnel of the chim- 
ney {ter I’lnxeLACF), nt the bnse, and the upper 
extremity of the chimney-shaft, which generally rises 
r»»r some distance jihove the roof. The part, in which 
a junction IS formed between the gathering and the 
flu«» is called the throat of the latter. When a number 
of fliie.s lire built close together in » iiarty-wall between 
two houses, nr in the gable-ends of a single house, 
the widl itself IB called 11 stack, or chimnev -stack ; and 
thot part of it which rises above tho roof is called the 
chimney-shiift. The walls which separate flues built 
s de by side in n stuck are called the walls 

which form their front and back being named the 
brea.st and bock respectively. The horizontal section 
of n flue is generally oval or circular in form when tbs 
iMill is built of stone, and rectangular when it is of 
brick. When flues arc built side by side in the party- 
wall oftw'o houses consisting of three or more stories, 
thiit which rises from each ilroplaco is constructed to 
pa'is upwards through the wall on one side of the fluo 
which is connected with the fireplace in the room 
imiiiediutely nbove. Chimneys in party-walls, oonss- 
quently, assnme a winding form ; but all toms in a 
chimney should be gradunllr corred, care heinffteken 
to avoid angles, which afford convenient places fluetlie 
accumulation of soot, and impede the fVw passim trf 
(ho sweeping-machine tlirongh the flue. In addltioki 
to this, angular turnings in flues fVequently lessen tho 
free draught of air that is necessary to carry vifT tho 
smoke of the burning fuel below, and thus oflhr aft 
obstruction to its ascent which oannot be tesdil^ 
removed. The cause of the asoept of smoke in a ehhn- 
ncy is simply this the fire bumiiTf in the flrata heats 
the air in the flue, and causes it to become much 
lighter than the cooler sir that fills the apartmmt with 
wTiich the chimney communioatea t the eobler air beinw 
heavier than the heated air whiobhaa bueia rarefied and 
expanded by the warmlh of the fire, rdsltes into tba 
fireplace and forces it upward ; this bsSontss heated 
in ito tvm, and is displs^ by a mshofaooler sly; hud 
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liiSt ^pQ^ooen beioff 4 

upurMd ««h4KiP & 

■dioktt aodviMt iiiMiiii f 1 ^ <U 

ftiel baloir. To lk ti 

BMOtoiVto 

pootibk^ bo l Aob M 4r«Ubt tvlH; (mtor !n 

pMpttifoa to Artf boigbl; of tho OiMH^^ad tbo 
ftbsendlf of «tt lQbMri<« obatraotfono iVibo ohapo of 
elbooo or mitulOr tnniinga. In tbo noxt ploco, tho 
openfott of tbo firoploeo aad tho throat of the ehinnoy 
shoiitd bo aa attall ao they oonToniontlj can bo, that 
tho mater part of tho aaouiclinr aSr may pan throngb 
the flro prior to ita aaoont, ana that the contraction 
of the ohnnnpjr may canto it Co mih tfaroueh tho oar* 
row root formed for ite otoapo with greater force. The 
oxpedieneyofrodndng tbo opening of the flroplare aa 
far aa appearaneo will admit, may be ahown by holding 
a nowQtapor before tho oriftoo aWo the earity which 
oontaint*tbo fire. TfaiawiU oatue tbo lire to *'draw 
np" instantaneonaly, and hreab into a blaze ; an eR'eot 
which la produced aolely by leaHeniug the opening Kv 
which air if admitted into the chimney, and thereby 
'oanring the air itself to pasa through the lire before 
it makes Its way into the flue. If a chimney be con> 
atrnoted under the conditions above mentioned, it will 
very rarely be found to smoko; and even smoky 
chimneys may be cored by having recourse to these 
precautions, and by removing any obstacle that may 
exist in the interior to the free passage of the air and 
smoke. Even downward currents of air, which fri>- 
Queatly cause a chimney to smoko when it is sur- 
roundim by buildings aa high or higher than itself, may 
be prevented from causing any serions annoy nneo by 
the adoption of these means. To prevent the entrance 
of sudden gusts and eddies of wind, tho chimney-pots, 
which are almost always placed on the ohimney- shafts 
to contract the space through which the smoke 
escapes into the open air, are generally surmounted 
with a revolving cap or cowl mado of metal, which is 
conitrtioted in such a manner that.it is turned by (he 
witid like a vane, and constantly preseuts the oriiico 
tiu^ngh which ttui smoke issues to that quarter which 
to be exactly opposite to the point from which 
to* wind is blowing*— Jr^. Count. Buroford's Emiy*, 
Miricof, JE’eoftOMtciU, and FhiloMophieal. 

Fluid, (Let. fluidwt, from Jluo, I flow), is 

defined to oe that whose component, parts <ir particles 
yield to the slightest pressure, and are moved or dis- 
senunated amongst each other without any apparcut 
sensible resistance. Some writers on sciuntiito subjectn 
distingnieb between fluids and liquids. All liquids are 
fluids; but it does not necessarily follow that all flnidH 
are liquids; forak, ether, mercury, water, and alcohol, 
are aU fluids ; but water and alcohol are also liquids, 
because they wet, or create moisture on bodies, uiuch 
mercury and air do not do. Fluids are of two dis- 
tinctive kinds, —elastic and uon-elastic ; the former afe 
comprised under tJio general term Pneumatics, and 
include aB rirs and gases ; while the latter, which only 
incite wat«r and other aqueous fluids, arc cumpri’ied 
under tito general head of Hydrostatics and liydrau- 
llctp . The terms e/osfic and are only u.scd 

here in a relative sense, and not absolutely, as all 
fluids are elaatio more or less, water being compress- 
ible, although oflhring resistance. 

F^noUBSCniri Bath, fia-e*res'-e«t roir, certain rays 
which exist beyond the ulne end of the spectrum, in- 
visilfie under certain eironmetances. If the prismaiii' 
^ intemipted by a bath of csouhn or 
suhohite of quinin*, it wjU appear to be elongated at 
tMlfae end. The flttoreacent rays ace th«^ which 
have the greetest actinie inflnenee. 

Fnvonio Acid, {8te Htdbovluoiizc 

^1^iroixirz,>Ka'<««Wae (in Cham.), symbol F, equiva- 
lent Ifh eniivoaed denri^ I'Sl, eombiniDg volume 3. 
Many unaueeesifol attempts have been made to uolate 
this My., Beverol eheatists have neeeedcd in oh- 
tahtiog aaimsNHwfbmof it by using vessels of fluor 
spar, b«t its pcopactice have never beau eatisraotorily 

SfS>^ wiM^S iS 

< <N of c^bhnii «r ifM!, Md kjuoaaano 
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acid 

metsajaiim; 

phoi^^lm*. 

ongen. Itkfbmulaog 
kiii^oni^ In fiiuir apar, 
minerals. It also exists in 
sea-watsr, and in bhM^ 

With boron and siliooalt 
are absorbed by Vrafqpr' 
fluftboric and fluosilioi* 

Flvou Srau, 

great beauty, found inoiffereM 
hut prinoipally at Oastletod, in D 

Moor, in Cumberland. It oooun 

hedra and conoretiouary masses, bsisg nuMtfl 
of a violet-blue colour, hut also yellow, geean^p 
red, and red. In its rougher forms it ta oflann 
flux, and the finer specimens sre jGsihhmedistoa. 
vases, under the name of Derbyshire spar. 
chemically, of fluoride of oaloiam. , 

Flutb, dufe (Fr.). a popular mualeal iuBtnu&anfi'.ti^.v,'^ 
use of which, under various fonns, may he trjsfd' 
to tho roost remote ages. Of its origin no, doM; ' 
account can be given : by the ancient ItstnvSIhA , 
tion was ascribed to gods and goddesimi, LunrellfAl 
tells us that it derived its origin ** from the breilhtim 
of the western winds over certain feeds.'* Theseuttlfi 
thus produced, ho imagines, gave rise to the flival. ' 
pipe, which, after undergoing many obangee, b'aa^'.hp: 
the ingenuity of later ages. I>een developed into 0||* 
of tlio most elegant aud fosoinatiog instnunevdi 
which musical science can boast. In its inrinutiv* 

Hi II to, tbo flute wiM played like the modern flageolri^ 
with a luoutli-picce at tho upper end; and |rani^*^~ 
shape of this mouth-piece, which resembled the. I 
of a bird, it received the name of jiatb e letL 

this form, with slight altorations, it ooutinned t 

tho beginning of the last century, when it WAS gl»« 
dually supersedod by thoAtiuio f niversto, or tMnavmrsD 
flute, so called from its being blown at the aide, and 
consequently held in a borizonml position. At Heitttl^ 
duction, this instrument was about eighteen iimhiMU 
length, and bud hut oue'’key : even in this state itiwaia 
great improvement on the old^afe a bto, fihoit|yDft«r, 
a inovnhlo head-joint was invented, its lengttii befug 
increased, and more keys added ; some flutes at tfem 
present time having more than a dozen keys, and'finr 
less than six. By means of these, they are cuabM tl*' 


execute any music, however chromatie, if within thsfe 
compuMH, which extends l>om 0 below the laeU* ** 0 
in ultissimo. Borne few will go four notee airit 
an experienced player will noth B flat ia alluiUaOft , 
In December, It^, a flute of an entirely newaoustiep** 
tion was invcnled hr fir, Boehm of MoalcK i it hmiy 
ever remained in obsourity until 1B37, whtU tt 
nd'ipTcdand introduced to tho French prDfseiOBB^i 
Mr. Camus; hut they considered its adeptiott itCW' 
he attcndcu with too much trouble, in ooiHWqiMgo ' 
its having ru open (Jr sharp key. This, however, wa* , 
soon after remedied by Mr. Doras, who pot aalal'O-/ 
sharp key in its place. It now beeaase vnisMsi^ 
H^opteii. and having, in its altered stote, rcoeml-te 
approval of the Boyal Academy of Fine Aria mlfAMiu 
has been thoroughly established in Fraiiee avMftd* — 
This instrument vras first iutroduoed to Bn “ ‘ 

in IS 11 by Mr. Clinton, who olaams for it. 

advantages : ** perfection of tone,'* beaaaa# avqryi 
turo is ill its proper and natural posltkMli " 
tone," because the holes are eml kt aiai 
" superior quality of tone," Daeauca til 

instrument is not saorifloed to a Ms# am _ 

size of the finger-holes; and " greater 
of sweetn«*ss," because ovaiy note ia gnlsriMa 'ftD the 
most available extent eooitotattt wtihr mily ^ifsotnifit- 
Jo the International Exlublti^^.% lA, Mesafih, 
canton & Co. ezhibitad * eiiriM eeSMtion of fiitthL' 
shciwisg the progreaa made hstli* snapufi^etmsg 
instrument ivoin the aailieat thMat thMr al** ^ 
bited an improved aA^ht-tu^ad flute of their 
constmetion, with new hey.ineehaidMti, 
tropical dimatesi as WSM aa one winoh . 
agm-amiani 

le but moM esparil^y to fba* preweed 




tiakea mav be divided into leiir denes^^-^ 
00i4lirim wwMe dneompotltiff, end mmhJluxM, T&« 
IBptt ImMCtMt reduciuff floxei are the carlixniates of 
Boaa and fpotanh, used uone or mixed with eharoohl ; 
oyaidda w potasahim, and block flux, a compound 
jfo^ned bj tuowuiK into a rad-hut orutuble a mixture 
of two iiarti of orcam of tartar and one of water. 
The nitrates of potaab and soda aro the principal 
OKidiing flaxes, and a mixture of throe xiarts car- 
benate of sotda and four of carbonate of potash forms 
•A axeellant double doeamposiui; flux. The simjde 
fluitee act as purUying agents, removing and dissolving 
any maabariicid impurity contained in the sulistanci- 
upon. Borax, microcosmio salt, and powdered 
dbuia^fl^ rniad as simple fluxes. The limestone used | 
is a good example of a flux. 
nmotn,JluJle'-tkuMi (from Lttt. /liio, [ How). —The 
more eomaaoa appellaiiouB bf wincti the tbeorv of 
flQXiona is koovn to the general reader or ituiihe. 

atudanty are the dUfercutial or ititecnd eMlc-ttlus. 
9?ha aoloBhlS of fluxions, which IS one of Uie ino'^t. im. 
p(t|itailt .additions ever made to the abstract niathc* 
imthtal aelaiees, was invented about the iniddlo of ihe 
Idftii eeaturf. By the use of Iluxious os an iu»rrutui-nt 
analysis, the scicnco of geometry has bet'ti gi-rsitly 
4ICdilHrg^j: it has further rendertnl most elVult-iit anil 
bMdomhible aid in the invest igatton of ilie cutdmg 
irduiofoles of nature, more espemully m estu>>li.>)i(ng 
true t1ie<Milea of the delluilo mrdioni of tho slnra and 
OWT heaveulj bodies : sHtronomy witli'nit this theory 
wwuidMfar have nltained its present higli position in 
laieealie of human loiowlmlge. In tlie iiegiuinng oi 
> .tlw century, the writings of /\rHutnedt-<, :<.iul the 
worha of the auoiVnts on abstract Hoieticc, greatly 
(IQgliged the attention of the principal stodenN of 
.IM^WBatics; the result was, that they thoroiiglil^ 
laid opan tJie priociplea of Architnc<.l<'s, nhich tar 
.smrpaased those of the otiior uncient writers oi tins 
•uhgeoi. ^ The eelobruted Kepler givntJv extend. d 
the thadfy propounded by the ancient pIiiloHO)iIicr, 
flbd the ifh n of fluxions bccunio uppnrcnt, as Archi- 
medes' theorems were of too hunted a description 
to so bold an iiivostigiitor. The theory of 

fluxions, or oalciilatiou of the velocity in nuifonn or 
Tariible motion, ncoessaniy depends on that higher 
ayst^ of trigonometry which treats on ora v, mg 
taugettts to curves. The locility which (his ucn 
BOtmu of velooity gave to the cxtonaiou of gcouiHi'y, 
itidueed various foreign niathomaticians, ub Descartes, 
Boborval, aud Fermat, to employ it in their ro-<earriii*s. 
floverv near did the laat-ineatiuncd approach to the 
true theory of the fluxinnal or ditrcr<'Mtial i.ilculiis, 
that Itaplaao sina he ought to bo reputed its invent nr. 
To ttad the real diseoverer, however, w'e uiut.t lo<fk. to 
two men, Kewion and Leibnitz, who botli claim the 
houoor of its inreation. The candidaleship tor t}iat 
honour lad to sueh a fierce discussion, that one need nut 
be Btirpiised at tl.e high position which mat licnuticulj 
disoomieatake; bath Him all the coutingent cireuin-j 
ataaoes ofthecase, and from Xlewton having pruniul-i 
gated and published lus method the first, which he did ! 
in the vear l(Kt5, we will not err in la^ng the author- 
wp of lAus system to him. The principles of Ti e wton' s 
theoi^may be thus described: — 1. Supposing two 
tlttaattflea to have a given relation to each other (for 
to be always equal to the squtiro of 
' of increase of one of them at 

jtokgrllMtaaMr time to be known; to find the rate of 
liiMttto ef the other at the same instant. These rates 
called the jtibioNS of its quantities ; 
T y^^ -iyse ^ thmv determination constituted the 
V jmxiom, Of d^§r9KUal colcalu$, 3. Tbej 
'• Of theory was exactly thexeverse of the 

” • fffotdam in which the relations between 
ofinira^ of two quantities, which depended 
yrajpto s on the other, berag given, it wae remured to 
. **8L*?*'^^ V^fttities. 3?1^ waa the 

»ww» 



by suitably regulating the laws of motion of the g^e- 
riiting point, any ciuvo whatever may be described; it 
is aho obvious from the theorem laid down, that, by the 
law of relation between tho fluxions of the elements, 
the nuLiiro of the curve may be esrily discovered. In 
the general deductionn of mathematical scienoe, if we 
Hujiposc any Imc, which uiav vary according to BOQie law, 
to mov«» according to any fixed law, it will generate a 
biirfacc, und the portion generated during any hlfltiiitely 
ninaU portion of time will lie the fluxion of the surihee, 
'A III to the whole portion generated will be thefloent. 
In a ooiKscqueut inaniicr, if a plain area moveto any 
direction, tho urea being supposed to vary a flxea 
hi IV, (hen will the infinitely sruall volume generated in 
sin iidiiiUcly smull portion of time lie the fluxion of the 
»ii1kI, ami tho purtiuu generated will be the flnent. Zn 
this syHt'UU, uiiy magnitude may be regarded as flowing 
iiUiniiitcly from a jiniiit; a point in its motion may 
generate any line ; a line in its motion may be mode to 
generate iiny burface ; aud, la.stly, a surface may gene* 
rule »uy volume. It may be well said that the aystem 
of fluents aud fluxions developed great credit oA its 
inventor, us it io exceedingly ingenions, and 1^ HO 
superior in conveying an idea of the operatiooa of 
calculus. Tho methods of iutogral and diflhnotial 
calculus, however, which are leas complex and more 
truHtwortby, have now superseded them, although fliey 
are still employed in working out tome problems. The 
notation ol fluxions has been found to be their draw- 
back, and this is the main superiority of difi’erontaalaand 
integrals over them, lu concloHion, it may be fltatod, 
that the great facility which the theory of inflmtesimfils 
111 fluxions gives to the applications of the ooloultts in 
the higher branches of geometry, and more oqieeially 
to the doctrines of physics, is a high reoommsaMtation 


in its favour, and will be one of the strongeat roaaons 
fur including the system of fluxion^ in the railka of 
working maUiematioal theorems. 

Thr^Jli (Sax. JUo^e), a name appUed abnmfl todb* 
crimioately to all insects possessing wings: te^lblaiy, 
however, restricted to the various species of cQifiarous 
insects. The fly is characterised as p^eaupgarpsir 
of reined und membranous wings, with two^ moyoble 
bodies called babmeers placeid a li^b^tsd 

them. The month is formed or between tWo aowllsix 
•tf tacooos pieces of soalv texture, sod these pisflSi e^ 


globular or hamlapheri^ Xwe momh It.oiMgcfomM 
for tranamitting flnids, and ia oonaa^UjStttly teiT aw- 
cate in atracM. The ssoksr pn^Mfnaa^ pan of a 
l»acel,aiidpistoss^ W^Dped^^^ 
fluidst in oMer toafltor ^ ^**^(PJr**^^’*t!**“" 




tliABk 

iMBikmiicnia, in4 -tik 

«t xh^ irlii 


^ ' '^ 



^^AtSAISi 

«re o*p«l^.|fr dOili^n. 


TIm kffet'of .^ cImi 9f iniMto am IM and itoii- 
dw; ao4 & fea^ it^ii troU knows, nro mdntkcd wi^ 

nkfanj p«lnii, to onable them to etiok on glaas imd 

other emoow bodiee bj meiuie of the preesuro of the 

atmpiphere. 

JPtr< 4 UT 0 JttB 8 . (Mu$eitMpidcp).-^Thi% 

ven nameroiui family ia widely diffused lhrou|»houi 

both the eaatera and westera continents. As their 

name implies, ^cy prey on inaeots. which they seise in 

luid-air. They have the beak horisontally depressed, 
ond BAhed wiui bristles at its base, with the point more 
or less deentved and emar^stod. The valne of the 
inseoiivdrotu family of bir& to man* is incalcultible. 
As Bnffoa Ixul^ ssys. ** Vain would be the elForta of 
man to destroy or banish the clouds of dying iuseuta 
by whioh he would be assailed. Man and quadrupeds 
cannot defend themsolves ogaiuat thtim. They aUuok 
with their stings ; they oppose the progress of culti* 
vation^ and devour (he usoltil productioua of the €*nrth. 
They infect with thoir exeremout, or their eggs, all the 
provisions whioh are necessary to bo preBorv4*d. Thus 
we find that the benellccnt birds are nut even aiilli* 
cioBlIy nnmoroue in such climates, whore, nevertheless, 
tbedr speoies are by fai* the must mnltiplied.*' One of 
the host types of lly-oatchers in that pvesetited by the 
^rant fiy-oateher (Mnmcicapa T^ravnuft, Uriss.). This 
Inrd is 'peculiar to Auionca. ' It is eight inches in 
length, and fourteen in extent of wing. The general 
colour of the upper parts is dark bluish-grey, inclining 
to dull Blato-bliaok on tho head, of which the central 
feathers along tho crown form ii g(^rgeou8 orange 
patch. It boflda its nest on brancbc.s of trees; it is » 
rather bulky structure, composed of tMigs and a'ool, 
or tow and cotton, and ia very thick and snug. Jt 
eearoely deserves its ugly aj>pc4latiou, ns it is only at 
those periods when its mate is attached to tho nest by 
cere for her little brood, that this (ly-cntchcr is moro 
fierce or tyrannical than any other. At such tunes, 
however, it cannot be denied that Ins conduct i.*, rather 
otitrageoua. Ko matter the species of bird, no ircitlcr 
its sixe or strength, it ia antCicient thnl it npproadur^ 
any way near the tyrant's nest to rxcit.* hn jcaloui 
rage, and out ho sallies bent on iuHtHni sHiMiactiioi. 
It IB said that ei^es aud Lawks may not uiili nnpuinty 
approach this bird’s nest, made slicrcd by liis tJedg- 
Hugs, mid that, darting up into thu air, it mil Jaiincti 
dkiwn oa to the back of its enemy, and there uiiclior in 
stioh a way as to make it a ditFicuil matter to dislodge 
him. Only two smnlt species of this tribe are found in 
this country. The ICuropcan species arc distnij^mshcd 
fiwm any other by having much more slender billb, with 
elfeortee DriaUes at the gajie. 

FtT, ]>Bi.ao!r. (Ste 3 )i;ago;i--vi.y.) 

Flyuto, (Sax, Jlrcfifan, to lly), the power 

which many aiiimaU possess of rusnig m 

the air, aucf in moving through it in vai'i«)U4 diroctnms, 
aupported by the atmosphere alone. (See 'Winq.) 

^TltTG, Artificial, a species of propulsion 
throitfh the air by meaiiH of lueehauieul or artificial 
flontmaiKies, often attempted by man. Tho art of 
flying, it it oau be calleil au nrt, has been often 
attempted : even amongst tho ancients it was tried, 
and, we arc infbrmedf succeeded to some slight extent. 
Firlw .Bacon affirms, m his writings, that this art is not 
ijSf ijMifiblaa but be also infonmi us that he himself 
Jkaeirlw to construct a machine in which a man, in a 
flttfihlgj'poiitioii, might be able t.o transport himself 
thioSSn ^e air like one of the feathered tribe. This 
aeiBVOr^ War Bacon consisted of a. very simple 
medHiiteiloetttrivance : it was a pair of globes mode 
«f hollow copper, udunsted of air, on which a chair 
coidd be aampondd, by which means a man oould 
fiMt la tba waoad&Hpe above the eartli, and eonJd , 
bnoyhlBififaloi^ Bterther firhir eeaerte the truth of 



vaoutiin, the globe would be I 

force of the atmosphere. At aiwMfQ 
has been taken Dp by i>hitoe«jdimb'.|Nfr 
reign of Charles XL; m It aw bm | 
no distant period, by the mardi of 

flying in the air will be made as easgrtts i 

earth. The truth of this asaertiott iS^ f 
to be questioned. 

Flying DRAOoir. (5<« DeADOff#) 

FT.YixG-Fi.><n (JKjroir«fos), a gen. t 

account of the extraordinary length l 

pectoral fins, are enabled to spring firqD 

and support a kind of temporary cRght ( 

air. Their distinguishing features are 
nearly equal to tho body in lengths 

above and cm the sides: "the lower mrt ( 

furnished with a loiiiritudiniil series Of writ 

on each side; dorsm lin placed above ^ 0 ' I 

largo ; jaws fiirniithed with amaU poUifted. t,. 

though some few naturalists have Bopposed 1 ^ 

fish possosa the tme power of flaying, ti hat is, by I 
the air ivitb (heir members, it is generally agM ^ 
their large fins suHtain them, parachute>«riset Wheul 
have Iciipt from tho water. “ I have fteves beefi i 
to SCO any percussion of tho neotoral fills dnrSng ftli| 
nnd the peatest length of time that 1 have 1 
Itsh oil Lhe llii has been lliirty second#^' by the 
tiiul the longest flight montioued by Oamsia Btettfi 
Imiulred yards; but he thinks that SDDseqptiettlffll 
vutinn hau extended the space. The most usnil'ht 
of flight, as seen above the surfhoeof t1uMiValir»iRi 
tvro to throe feet ; but I hn ve laiown them ooiUa oabl 
a ship at n height of fourteen feet ; and they haveii 
well asoortuiued to have come into the ebaniiefaic. _ 
inan-of-wur, which is oousidored aa high u twenty* feet 
:ind upwards. Hut it must not be supposed ^sy 
the iiowcr of clovatJug themselves after leaviim AW 
iiatnc clomcTif ; for, on watching them, | bay;e dnsn 
(•«‘en them full much helpw the eievation at whmhiybiff 
liist rose from the wafer, but never in enyuaeiRffoU 
oould I observe them rise from the faeigldl W'waWMI 
thi'v lit first sprang; for I regard f«he ekwafiloil'tliiliy ' 
fiiko (o dtpcml on the po«er of the first spring 
tiicv on Icaimg ihinr native (dement. (IfbUti 
(hrtn;j9 tn AVir South W'llet. Bennett.) BsiVI^ < 
stances arc on record of the appearanoe of flyitia4M||^‘' 
off tho Brtlisli coast, but (he species is doukifob ' Xt ja 
probalile that boilt th>^* ocesuio fi^gwfifh {Jkmniliie 
ronhinn) ami the M.alti erranean flyiDg«4lh ( Bl foeh i l| p , ^ 
rriliejtH} may have made their appoaraftee In ODT Sgii^ 
la the Cull' of Moxic'i) lu'e found some apSAfeS wtth 
('uriou*> uppendagos or fiiaments attached tO t^lOVfW 
or.v. 

Fox (Pferopm rubrieofli$}^"JW* 

Ivhoigs lo ih’3 IfiiL tribe, of which it is fiMI i 
.'>)io('ies. It derives its i^onuiitin name of fM 
irom a f.iTicIod resent f /lance of its head tO,rai^0C^‘ ' 
fox. It is found in the islands of the fiMtSKfi AXwH* 
|M»liigo, where it occurs in great nnofoeiV,.' T* 
HmTn:iU ivi e vegetarians in their diet, and oeihfillS| 
ruvH^ in the gardens and nlantatioM ih tNk ^ 
in wliHi they abound. That th^ fiiay oed 
live on animal food, is inferred ft<im'‘lba fi. 
when in confinement, they ha^ been Bowwfi'lrfi 
the flesh of birds with gt\*at avidity, ^lalHi'lhw | 
tl,e bats, they are nocturnal in their i 

the day, thr^ remain suspended finn fibg |gugi 
rreeB, iMoalJy afl’ecting those of tbf fig ftSSfoa f 
pui^iove. Ho quietly do they kem Ya^fiiis d 
attitndn, that anyone Dot aeqpu ' 
of the flying fox might rea^Ul^jj 
of the tree itself, dm oMy^br 
turbod bv his pveteAo^ iba i 

fruit suadeoly' as easa a d ania., 

masses roDfid aad MHuid tbefaMmesK 
FLYnra Ldkvb, or’CDSD«d i 

meaaaorA firtniblNilMi 


Ike fiielr tlMitfdtliex*; 



tb* Qf w i m i u gM mA Uiikt, ita* imam M; 

„ «r, iiija9BAi'ili hm % fnrei^ xtmmhiamm, ibaoMoh 
’ MmmriuAmaMalm.9tmiati*a(ia hate plM^ it in that VattamJuiMf/h-miy*u^t»m 
"'or4*r. It dHn*rB. howavar, ftom tha bate in inaaj tha FanhaL ajian, of 
nat tha umat important daviation of whkh ii tha aat. oid. Z7m|U- 
,thaalisoDoa.of 


Mipa0ti» nat tha waat important daviation of whkh ii tha aat. oid. Xime&» 

,tibaailisoDoa.of oppaaabla thiunba cm all the feat, whkh fm, formadj placed 

' . are oompoiad of fl»a flngan niiitad by a membrane, under Antihum, Two —«*«... x 

. Jlotwithatanding tfa»t it cartauily bears, in its am>ear- species, namely, F. " • •j' 

mnaa'amd habitt, a remarkable sunilarity to the flaring nulffare, the common * vj\ / tj 

lbx» ' Sa its diet, it is both carnirorons and frugiro* fennel, and F dulcfi, J 

^•eosdtt Useding on birds and their egas, insects, and the sweet fennel, are 

-fmitt. It is found in the Indian Archipelago, living much used in this zp. \Jr 

NW the forests ; seeking by night for its food, and couuti^ as potherbs, t j e^ 

tgmaining in a dormant state during the day, as and for garnishing , arlin 

'^already related of the flying fox. Tim natives occb- dishes. The former 
•iMally eat thia animsl; but fnatidinus judges pro* grows wild ou rocks 
Bounce its flesh as being extremely nauseous, and walls, particularly 

Finrnro BqVIHBXL.— B y this uaiue are known soveral near the sea; the lat- \ 

-flMiciea of aqulrrels, the more important beiiijj; the ter is frequently re- 

'wgnau 'flying squirrel {PlM-umua alpinu»)t which in garded as a cultivated \ 

B BMthm Of India, where it is tolerably abundant. It lurteiy of the same ^ ' 

'‘Jlhaderfyed its name from tho pnrucluite.like uppon- plant. F, cfipfimh is sa ~ if 

• dlM whieh it possesses. This consists of a broad fold a common esculent at ^ r* ^ 

lililit ftreioning along each aide of the aniniiil, from the Cape of (iood ^ y 

the fhre to Uia hind legs ; and when it iniiMids making Hope. ,The term is 
B kept it expands this curious membrane to Ihc fullest domed IronithoLatin 

‘‘Bttout, Mid is thereby enubied to jump a considerable word fur usury, beuau > ihc seed yields, or is returned 
'^dktaBto, llthough always downwards, which, in fact, with, greul increiiHe. 

> tie elicits •B'CalbKl “flying" properties are capable of Koo. (AVe Mist.) 

•tiStt metUittrec about three feet in length, of whwh it'« Ko(» Siobai.s, fo,; mif’-mV* (Dan, fog; Fr. siyuof, 
vlifl oevupict more than half. Its general colour i» signal), are those used iit sea in order to prevent 
'^^Burntnutydeepening into brown on the back mid red on lisiona between vebsels when any thick fog or mUd is 
Kdmeides I the abdomen, throat, and breast are covered I hanging over the water. They usually consist of blowing 
Wth rilftoy greyish-white fur. 'fhe tail is greyish- a horn, beating ti drum, ringing hells, or Afing ofl' 
bliCk, becoming much darker towards its extremity, guns at stated lutervaks. The Admiralty list flxed 
Tbe Mtapon, or flviug squirrel of America (•Venfroyi/e/vo rules lor ships belonging to the navy to adhere to 
.,.«^liMcUa) is another varioly, agreeiiii' with the tihoio during any fog, aiul certiim known signals have been 
'.^iB ItelesMlififf characteristics. 'J'licre is alho tho poia- dm laed m order to let the other vessels of a fleet know 



, .'tkBObe of Siberia and the rnsoo of India. 


w hat tack an approuobirig vessel is on. At the present 


''Ifoy-imiCKb, in Mechnn.. a wheel with u heavy rim, time, by rcaHon of our extended commerce, the Oban* 
placed on the shaft of any machinery put in motion h\ nel and otluT niantiinc highways ore much ero^qd, 
VBshy Irregular or ititcrnuttiiig force, for tho purpi)M‘ and it would i»e us well for the merchant service to lay 
AUfreiidering the motiou equal and regular by me.'inN down a plan of rules somewhat similar to those used 
at its ttomentum. The rim pf a fly-wlu'cl, after a few by the Admiralty. As the generality of veesele to thB 
^ IfUtohitione, eoqnires ii monicntimi sulllcient to cause n'reaent day are propelled by steam, it would not be a 
'It to rsTOlve with a velocity depending upon tho resist- imd pluii to use the sleam-whistle, as is done on rail- 
Bnoe of the meohinerv. lu all cases where a rotary wa>.s; ami diHerent duruiion* of tho whistle inigpt 
notloii is to be obtained from a reciprocating one by express t lie ditl'erent tacks on which a vessel might 
means of a crank, a fly-wheel in necessury to continue — nv\\ JCnqiigh i'grloptrdia. 


toe inotioB at those two points of the rcvolulu 


Foil, foil (bV. /enilUy a leaf), a term applied to • 


wbito toe crank lies in tho direction in which the thm sheet of metal placed beneath transparent joBfle 
Biovtog 'force aets. The momentuiu acquired by the to heighten tlieir colour and improve their, blil* 
ily*wbset nrges the crank forward in the directum m bancy ; also to those nbeets of tin amolgaia ploeed 
WnSoh it was previously nioving, and continues the behind mirrors to inako them reflect pe^et imogoi- 
totatibu j thus making the motiou cv^ual and nniiorm. They are iinulo of tin, copper, and silvered coppiSr* 
Focal DlATArrcii, (Lat. ./heax, a hearth), iu and an^ mucli used m imitations of precious eUnies. 

' Optics, the distance between tlie centre of a lens, or Coloured foils are made by coating the white wito any 
eoQcave mirror, and the point to which tho refracted varinsli of the reqnired tint. The alieet-lend whito'ie 


or reflected rays converge. 


It. . used for the lining of tea-chests is a species of ibil. 

Focus, /e-kini' (Lat. /ocas, a hearth). — When light and the Chinese purchase about 4,000 toue of lead 
refleotm from regular curved coiic:i>e surfaces aummlly from Fngiand for this pui^iose. 


SO that oU the rays converge to one point, that poiui 


Foil. (.V/>s Fkncinu.) 


' fwiis vtoen the arrangement of lenses i.s such that the thus a folio %oluinp, or a book in folio, is oftqto l^hloh 
' Itoltot exatntoed flilis clearly and distinctly upon the the sheet is only folded in two, each leaf meldDg tottf 
^frona of the observer, lu fhe reflexion of heat, the a sheet. 

to which the rare converge is also called the Folk-lorx, foW-lon^ (Ang.-Saz.), ieB Foqd wbtob 
‘“ rtBUS. In Oeoro. Olid conic sections, the term focus ha.s been recently applied, iu the Ko|^to toagnaeq^ to 
It •gg plted to oertaiu points in the imruliola, eUipsi<4, the ideas, prejudices, and •uperBtitioiie*^attto‘ pa 
tHn^m^bola, where the rays reflected from ail these legends, and other siimUr etoriee*>of the toswuedges. 


torfWBOpnvwge and meet. „ 

(Sax. /odder. or/oMer), in Agr., a old habite generally handed down &aai flstbtoto eon 
.toWB Utto to express the food given to uuiuinls ; BUi:h in old retired country villages Mid poriahea : l|iA.flDe 
to toe' stotM and leaves of plants; in foot, whatever folk-lore of Eimland, SeoHoad, Xcensd. 

V gStoutooitonary food is termed fodtlfr, whilst corn, would form suiucient motoerto flttntoretnaBBVgtoito- 
S^Si "W** t'^ruietl solid food. In some The fairy Wes of the Iriah, toe oeooad 0 ,f toe 


I I'lio terni is generally applied to all tboaeoBatotoa iand 


minglwl together is peoulioriy Scotch, the ttoie-bmloiired old cQatona 
ftoo^ and toelegeutooftto Welto.maoib«BT|j3im*w 

s.-J!af&isr.SSsSs 


MK tba* tlM^ 

gl^imki* m¥. Mcik ilmihi^ ftCmeht^ 
''t&dratriji bo wot oro morn}" ifwoo^pMriirm utter 
their haivh teTf ** tWb will be n •houereoon " With 
ifgKtii iO furdeninf bperatioss, there It an old rattic 
propheoy»— 

** When elm4ewreB nro «s bi}* at a thiUmfs, 
plant hidiiey*b«ane, it to |iianl ’em ^ ou’re ailliog • 
When elfli'leavet are at big as n peiio\ , 

YoA fiitiMl plant kiduer-beans, if )uu mean to ha\e 
♦toy/* 

On £Kair Year's day, old goanpM relate, that it the flrtt 
person you meet in a moriung a maU % nu \ ill lm\e 
good look for a taelvemoufh it a U inHlt , tim eet rti 
Zu lUtfstratuig jmrtioular periods in hi8tor>, folk luie 
18 eoute^ea a saluable ailjunc t 

FoLMCon, or Folkokmoti', folk mo/e (sax , an 
atcemblr of the folk or paopk ) in Augl > s i\ )n tinw e 
was applied to certain atteniblit s ot the p* ipli , 1 ut 
respecting the evMLt nature ot nlnrh luti pititiim*^ ir< 
not a^ntd AcLoidnig to sonu, it n is a kind <(j 
annual pailiument or oouKiition usscnilihd onixrrs 
Alny-daC, for considering and oi b ring i lie niattirsof 
the realni Otherh think that it mhs ii it cRHentml)} 
distinct from the uhurmtf*', or » omnioti uoncral in* et 
ingof a Lountv, while a mo sposk of it an an inf« n i 
ordinaiy eoint held on a rnnith t i settle niiii r 
diapates among the pe<i|)le Vt( irdtng ti Kmiiot, 
St was a common conn il ot all lh< inh ilnt ints ol a 
cftT, town, or lioiouch < uiiiliu d togc th< i in the m< ti - 
ball 

FoiiLirLB, foVUll (Lat m IJot , a 

superior one celled, one- or mans seeded fruit, d his 
ring the lential autuie only and (.omiiqiieutli oiii 
'vaived Uy the latter elm u ter it is km an iitome 
flrom the legume, which cjniis hr tn > sutur s miiis 
two-raWed, mother respects tin two {mils are alil i 
Xlxamples ocour m the c oliiiubinc, lui kHpui , In lli > i % 
and acomte. 

FoUBKIlATlO'y, fo men fm -Kindt (Ini fn tufaht, 
from/oeeo, 1 bathe), in Mid i» the np] I iti n ot 
heat and mouture t> a pait In ineniiHof ninn lor 
other substance wrun:' out ot hot n il i, in < idcr to 
relieye paimor to rtmnilute the siirfin Vim (imts 
the water is medicated with lanons sulstamcs, and 
ocoSSioualK other liquids, OH oil or milk art empli3(d 
Cate should ho tak<n to wring the cloths w« n, mo as 
to present the fluid trom running about (hi jmtunt 
and rendering him uncomfurtahle llm duiili \u 
apjdied as warss as they can Ik borne, and renew id 
dS soon as they begin to feel i old lo < iiHhh tiu m to 
rstaftt the beat atiil longei, they aie often mend 
externnlly with oiled silk 

Post, J biif (Lat fom, a fountain), a stone ie scl in 
fshe form of a largo bowl nr basin, rerl lug on a pc h* tal, i 
used for the reception ol water i< luin d in the ad 
nlmstnitioa of the sacrament of bantiMui 1 he pedeat il 
IS perforslsd to receire a pipe, hy w hioh t he c ouseci ated 
water mm be earned off at the ronclusion of the cer< 
XBony ^e proper position for the font n at the wc t 
end of the church, opposite the principal porch oi 
eatnuace, whieh u to bn found most fn aneut«y on the 
south side of the nave iii pansh churches, though lu 
some iffstanees it is situated on the north liaptism 
WAS atoinistored m the eailv churches in a pnit that 
WAS sepstuted from the nave lor that especial purpose , 
hf A pArty*wall or screen, or m a building that was 
tefthw dwincfe from the church itself These were 
OASs^aptistenes (see Bs-msTaux), and contained a 
Assrbls boilR of great sue in the centre, in which the 
Attndii&tAlto baptism was subjected to total immersion 


AfthblndlliMh Ai(ksloiiAgs«d«f 
beonr. IvofMmr, ui sovsa wth dMffchidlM 
ehurobes, te wbrnk the fbiX k plmeA fit » 
divided froto the body of the boQdlof y khd k’ 
our modem eeelesiastuisl stfmotrAAAi. khsit 
m an indosure formed by low vaOiv ^ ^ 
especially designed and oonstrooted m It iikillk 
ment of the belfry tower. The Mm dhut iNik ] 
eburohm built fn the Anfdo-9imonAi)id4ki^iNll< 


styles of arohitectiire, were gaOeraUj 
supported on a short but inassiTe pi 
in form In some ozamplfle of sqoASa fbnki th# 
comers of the block are cut away m sueh A 
that the faei s of the sides nsaume 



einh« UihIk d with crockels at the anttlSS, and A 
fiiiiil ui the bunimit Ihn custom of eoeerhig: kMg 
oM},inH((d ubiut in an order that wasjkMfildto 
thi to provide covers lor these VssmIs, wkWit 

r niudi' ol lead, cast in a mould, maiiyof UmPSA 
11 vMfil with figures in has relief. Th^amiaDN 
p s( ) 1 1 hiivi bLeiit veciitodhy workmei^ofuodidfn£r 
hkill about the beginning ot the 12ih QeBtUiy.* 7 Jkfa 
Fab 1 s llltt^traUnm of JiupUamal Fenk, 
lo^TlVKvtIT f a' It of, in BcdesiMtietll Wlt» 
(on, w Its the name ol a monkish orclek oosuteoted with 
tin ihnedutmej which arose iii the lath MilUt|^^ 
and w il named allei its fust mouastcry. Itelbuiliwg 
w IS li b( rt d Aibri sel, and it (omprisw bothiUAim 
and linns but had I Ins pin ulist ity, that the k^rlAid 
tbe pr< emun luc and the whole were suhjeetett to Att 
al Ik *><4 in iiiutatum as he said, of Ohnsl’s OAtedlSh^P^ 
tion I I be iipoHtIo .Tolm to the metionsge ^ 

\ II I » I his orch r had st v eral beussa iu Baman^tlM 
at the lime ol the 1 reuch revolUUoa they fisd Avpil 
8ix(> liou'4e-4 m France 

I >OD A^D i>aii7s;, food (Sat /ode, <SOd)| f] 
s )lid and liquid RubHtanccs which aie used toHlff 
mimI iiiiing uuiniol hie orturtbepiirpoeeof 1 
th 4VC1 wisting tiM ^<s and fltiidt of AAf 


Ol (he (kiiKiitfiry b >dirs, only a smsU StoF**' 
iritM into (lu COM liiiitioii oi ammalMi Alia VMM 
BtaiK os included iii ihH small proportlOQ AVA thi 
( lies requiitd lo be present in toodA^dstol 
rl about HPty (Uinfuts, only oxygen, hy* 
n (1 gen, rurhoii, sulphur, phosplionis, wbMR 
dnirn, potnssiutii, I ilciuni, magnesium, IrCMLAIldi 
rin , aie absolutely lucessary Albumen, ftbrfpSj 
riHPiru, which occur both in animals sadASl 
t )}«ctlur with vegetable gluten, furnish Oxy| 
drogen nitiogen, and ciirbon Animal 
mill c( rn, and various other vegatsbl* ] 

(oiitain one or more of these principles* 
taini ig a large propoitioii either of 
org line acids, in trod nets esrbon. hjr 
gen largely into the system Olas 
substances contain carbon with a 
h} drogen this class oi substeiMMS tosliftellii^ SS^r 
butter, oily seeds, sueli as nuti^ aqid ?aM|r Ihc^l, eodls « 
as liver, Ac 1 le»b, blood, and hOAiA, uA AS food, 
aupplv phosphorus to the system ( Ihp ^ ishto 









I cuNrjboiiate of Jimo in Boiu^u, 
hbr» 4| found nlooff ^ith calcium, aad 

. > 1m|m been obtorfud in iniUt, blood, 

Ice. idnplebN^Mia arc, howoveri nut capable of 

Mlf direct^ aiainilnted and oonvprted into ttaxae ; 
ttey awert W ygovtobsly 


y in eom bination : mid their 

Bda D|u>n certuiti choniicul decom* 
uettd, physiological proccsaes. The natnber 
— r ■umtanoes in comimmtion diflora : Ihua, 

^11 two elements,— orygen and liyr'rogeii ; 

aa|{wr, Murcbk fat, &c., r;ont!un three; casf'inr of milk 
.eC^toias five; and albumen ami iibrine couluiu ai^. 

. Bwou Xiiebig, who has given much aitentiou t>> this 
fldi;)ect, iuM divided nil kind.s of food into two l‘ 1 ii?ihos,- 


Food* 


JrwPWPWBU 


ion of 


of iron. Inthaliuinaii body,|rohispr«Mi 
the bile, and oihw i^ces. Thejpreswde .. 
mines the oolour of the hair, ana parsoos of aistil,,^ 
temperament have more iron in their bodldetibif^ilL.,^, 
of a li'mphatic nature. When the blood is inllBleBtiL 
iron, the physician prescribes cither iron, steel, or oba» 
lybcale waters. The presence of this metal is thet^ore 
nccesHury in food, rrolonged absence from fruits and 
succuleut vegetables brings on scurvy. The absaneeof 
tho aeids which ihev contain prodnoesthis eflfeot : thus 
limc'juieo is used hy suilors with good effect ou long 
>j<)iirncys. .Among^it the ooiidiiaeiitsusedforflavoariBa 
those sutistances which do coufaiu nitrogen end liiosc | fnod, uro mustard, cayenne pepper, black ^pper, and 
whiob do not. The ilr^t clans, winch i.s bomcliineH j vnriuua npiccs. Thi\v owe tncir action to the preBeod 
eriled uitrogenoos or album inouH, is uscl'ui in forming of a vnlatile oil. The volatile oils of fennel, thyme, 
blood, flesh, &c.t it iM, 111 fuel, nutritious lood. Tho parhli'y, anise, caraway, horsuradish, mustard, ana 
aseoadi ornon*nurogci)ous olaB.s,uHaj8ts the respiratory j watcr-crcs-i, Blininlnto the system, but do not incorpo- 
ergans. Thus, in very cold clmntte.s, wh^re mor^ rut <* ihomsclvco. Coudimeuts and sauces (which nr# 
esevoise is required iu order to sustain the vital heat, ; usually Iluid raittures of condimeniH), in Ume, genaqllj 
more oxygeti is consumed, and conHoqui'nity nmrf j ivi aloMi the organs, which they at first stimulate. The 
carbon is required in tUo hioil. IJcnc<', bo j only exceptions are salt and vinegar. Br. Beaamont» 

observed, tlura in such oountri^'M as Hibona, Luplund, • a •»nrgoon in tbo United Ktutos army, about forty jnaM 
lerM quantities of nou-nitrogction.^ i.ubstni:o<‘M, , agn. mu.lo »i>mo intcrestiin* cjroerinieiits upon a Cana« 
Sttchas lati oil, &o., arc nsod b) the inUabilauts i di.m wiio biol been shot > be left aide, luthcproo^a 
Ibod. In We teraperiito zone a modcruto nnvtnre of of bculing, nu aperture a left, by means or whioli 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous food is used;* while, i Dr. Ueiunnont wii^ able > obaerto cver^'tbing that toolc 
Wthe tropies, where iho aj’rtem rei|iiircs ox^'gi'ii m i place in the slomiich. According to Ina observations^ 
,Mrlieular, fruits and vegetables form the prmeipal ; uneg.ir and inin:tard, wbeu used together, bear some 
wCkU AHhOugh ihn thcimoa of Liebig Imvc not le- umibigy to ilie ga.iric jnioc. (iVee “Experiments oud 
mahied undiqimtrd, his works on th > snbjcrl are eon- 1 Ob*a i \ .il , m-v on the iJastnc Juice, and the 
sUered of very high value. (.V»e l.ielug't, A’^v.-./re/i/v iof jjige»lu)n/' by Dr. lleaumoDt.) Drin _ . 

0iemitiiy 0 / Food.) in the prepiinition of I mil jiiiost pint are simply liquid food. They may be divided 
IweafcSlIgf much depends upon the wuv in which itislmlo the fubiwing clnsses 1, Mucilagiuons, fiuina- 
•Oiedted, As aU the nutritious juices of meat are ' eei>u«, or saeehiirinc drinks; such as barley-water, ecrii 
^fSinbls in cold water, it is iiece.isary, w hcui { micrt', ^c. 'I'liey uro a little more imtritive than dripk- 

hoilad food, to phtco the meat m boiling wuter in ilio ! ing>wiiftT.-'2. Aronuitic or stringcut drinks: such as 
fliM plaos. This coagulate's the iilbum-ui on the j tea. cotlee, eliociJate, cocos, Ac. Thqy all contain 


•amifrea; thus forming a crust, or eholl, whicli )ir<senn priuoiple i winch act with a shghtly exhilarating action 
' wa sseape of the nutntjous juices. If, however, the unou tin* mM'\ou.s sYbleni : chocolate and cocoa oontidB 
..^iMtjato make soup, the meat should be pin mio uil and starch.— '.1. Acidulous drinks; such as lemonade* 
« 0 la water, and gradualiy raised to the boiling.pumt. | ginger beer, raspberry vinegar, &o. They aUay thirst, 
ini rosstitig and broiling meat, the first application of i .md form cooling antiscorbutic drinks.—A Brinks oQii* 
hsat showd bo vigorous and rajiid, in order to eoagii. I laming gclatme and o/.muzoTiie, iiicludine broths and 
lata the aibuman and form u oruHt, and ho return the iw>n)H. These, when properly made, oug% to contain 
JtdSSB, as in boiling. In the proceus of roasting, the [ all tlio soluble eouHtitnents of the substance grom Which 
asUniar tissue is converted into soluble gelatiiKMirnl { they arc ]iivp-irfd.—J. Kmulsive or milky drinks; saeh 
tbelktis melted out of its romponeut cells. llaked|»H animal uiilk, eocou*imt milk, almond milk, Ac* 
meat is Isn digestible than either roast or boih d, as Animal luillc contains all the ossenti.'U ingredients cf 
It oontaiiis more empyreumatiu oil. Frying is I he food; the orhers arc slightly nutritive.— '6. Aloohoflc 
most unwholesome form of cooking, as !t is ino<.iiy | and other intoxicating drinks, including malt liquor Of 
p^emed with the_ iMsistaum of heated oil or tut, | beer, wines and spirits. (See article on BanrJUi,)— 
' 0 ojicration. SiuoLing, i?e/'. Pereira’s o« Fimd o»d 2)icL 


wl^b is deimposed during the . , . . 

. meUing, and smhig meat, not only Imrden the aniinal 
sextures, but, in the case of saltiug, the food is ren- 
dend less nutritious, as a large quantity of u!iiuinen, 
soluble phosphates, lactic acid, potash, creaiine, himI 


Kuon, Adlltuiutiuiv of, ibe net of corrupting 
food by a foreign mixture, or of endeavouring to mm 
inrenor qualities of food pass for more than their in* 
liiii<nc v alue, by their resemblance to something better. 

'iM. - .,1 .KMv... „ 


vegetables are roasted; they 
healed. Those which contain 


are abstructeil in the brine, t'ery few ; 'J'he ndulterattoiis practised difiar in kind SS WbB m 
' ' ' degree. One form of udnltcratioa consists in the ad$* 

tioii of substancea usually of a greatly inferior vidue^ 
lor the sake of bulk uud weight. In this case, 
eboicoofthe adulterating substance depends Upon ifr 
chc'iipnesB and fitness for the iiarticular adultetatioa 
required. This description of adulteration is ^e opa 
inoei frequently praotmed. A sceoud form of adnltei^ 
ti.in consists iu the addition of colouring matters, witii 
a vittw to heighten the colour and improve the appfWlr- 
aueo of the article, as well as to c^noeal other fe«^ Of 
adulteration. This form of adulteration, is. the ttton 
objectionable of all, as several anbstunccs are enjoyed 
for giving colour, which are not only h^fol, ontin 
some caiM'S poisonous. Various preparotiona of 
copper, mercury, and arsenic, aare used lor tihfr|^ 
pose. Another kind of adulteration cookl^ in 
mixture of substauces, for the pui^ose of uBpao^tt 
smell, flavour, pungency, and other properties 
subject of the adultoKation of fisod fijas ezoSt'aalni^ 
atteuUon of late ycare.->See Fssd avd ffr 
by A. H, Hossalj, M.B. 

'Fuon, Fanasavariov oF.^Bui^g 
either bj sea or land, i* of great 


r are, vfl a general rule, 

i foceharinc matter, Hiieb 

J esgtots, beetroot, parsnips, Ac., are best cooked 
ly S team, as boiling water diBsolves out a large uuan- 
tnjy of their uutritsons ingredionta. Tcgetahlc’j, liow*. 
Mer, which oontain much starcb, us pot.at<.ics, should 
behind. By boiling, the gninules of the si arch are 
xoptured and piirtiaUy dissolvod, and 11 nv volatile inks 
V which may be present are expelled. All kinds of fiebh 
^ squal with regard to their nutritive value. 

. instance, is totally different from beef. It 

eoManiS a suiaUer qufl.Dtity of the alkalicfl, and there 
acid than is uoce.ssory 
^ sails; it coiituiiis, also, little of 
Of fl^h, aud proportionately more of the 
* ?*'**'' l**®® digestible tknii the 

, .wttuk, vew is rioli iu gclatiuo, which is not nutri> 
11^ Md scl^>m cquUius any quantity of fat ; it also 
. adtitaiBi iron, in oil tlieae points it is the 

■L>«kfSnie«f Uard-boUod eggs have little or no 

tivapowar. aad foe same may be said of boiled! 
i soup of S^tcai IS generaliy thrown away* In 
s masa up" tbo iWooessary dedcionoy of nutritive 1 
Wfcd fi«h, vognabfes should be 
httieau Oeloty corn ama lift pet oenL, salad 
Ipir oeaU, and cabTm|t«-»pvout3 10 per oeut., of their 


aWo to prsoorva fresh 

threo i»e%)da is ettsetitC. 

by tbe appucaiion of eold; Bufthit mdoa 




•tad $9 009 2009^ idopledt aj»v£l^^M|A 

M^emenfa lu^o OHto mado opoo II In kio jtnM. ; 
Th* vjiiiH metliod of liendnp meat for anj length of 
tStae k''1^ salting it ; bol» as has been pmuted out in 


titaa ii''1^ salting it ; aa has been pointied out in 

the artido npon Fo^ and Drink, the operation of 
acting detenoratos the nutritions power of tlie food. 
(Fee linnenniscs.) 

Fool, Consr, iS*» Coubt Fool. ) 

Fooia, Fx&aT OT./oelW (Fr.yb/,^oN), was the name 
of a feetiral regularly oelebraiedf with the nioet absurd 
eeretnoiues, both by clergvand laity, in several oouutrics 
of Borcme, from the 6th down to the ]6tli century. 
Xfi is said to havo been introdnced in imitation of tho 
Foman Satumaliat and its oeleliral ion t. ok place about 
tixe same time, the great day bemg Kimv > ear's day; 
bnt the corenioniefl were often continued from C^hi'tst* 
mas to the last Sunday of £[U{ilian]r. At iirnt onlv the 
boMjjpf the choir and young sacrJalaus plaveU i ho priuei- 
pal part in them ; but afterwards all the mlerior sorvuiii a 
of the church, and even laymen, engaged in tliem ; while 
the bishop and other clergy formed part of the uudienee. 
A Bishop of Unreason was appointed, the forms uud 
ceremonies of the Church wore truvestied, indecent 
longs were sung, dancing was carried on, and all uinu- 
nrr of Ibolerie.s unacted. The ass otreu played un un> 
portant part in the proceedings, being aometinies led 
towards the altar uud having hymns sung in its honour. 
The feast of fools was condemued bv several popes 
mud bishops in the 15th oeutury, uiul the oouneil of 
Basle, in 1433, expressed its detestation of this and 
several other festivals ; hut it continued to he ubsened 
in many places down to the time of the Kei'ormatiun. 

Fttow'^ P arsley. AItuusa.) 

Foot./oo^ (Qer.jTiw, Lttt.pe«), iuAnat., is that part 
of the lower extremity below the leg with wliicli wo 
•tand and walk. It is composed of three senes or 
groim of hones, — the tarsal, or hiudcmioat; the 
mmtKarsal, which occupy the middle portion ; and the 
phalanges^ which go to form tho t« ics. Tho < arsnl i>onca 
mre leven lu number. Above, they arc eon net ted with 
the tihlm mod fibula bones of the leg, and below iurnt the 
heel mud the binder part of tho iiisfop. They are the 
which artioulates with the tibia and ilbula ; 
the M eafois, or bone of the heel ; the os naiicitlurr, or 
Bcmphoid’DOne, on the inner side of the font, artioulaUug 
iritn the mstragaius ; the os eu^oufo^r, on the outer aide 


of the foot, articulating with the oa cnlcis ; the throe 
otinmiform or wedgo-uhaped bones (the intemuJ, 
auddlm, and externull in front of tho scaphoid bone, 

. near the middle of the foot. The metatarsal bouen ore 
five Ib aumber, and belong to the class of Jong bones. 
They mre connected postetiorly eith the tarsnl, and 
-materiorlly with the phalangi^ol bones. One attui'hod 
to emoh of the cuneiform bones, and two to the os 
cuboideB; mud they diverge slightly outwai'ds us they 
proceed forward. Their anterior ends form the balls 
of the toes. The first metatarsal bone is tho shorlcst 
mnd strongest, while the second is tho longest,— the 
others all deercasiug io length according to their dif- 
tmnoe firom it. These bones form the mnterinr portion 
of the instep. The phalanges, or bones of the toes, are 
fbo yt eeu in number, three to each toe, except the great 
One, which has only two. The upper ones, which are 
toemogest and largest, are named the nictatarsai, the 
' xiexft the middle, and the most, anteric^r the ungual 
phldiogea. The bunea of the foot, more particularly 
wwe I bs ^ compoM the tarsus and metatarsus, are 
fijRatyoemneOtodr together, so that they are not liable 
to ha dilpiaoed ; and those parts where they articulate 
with one another being covered with a tolerably thick 


' lh« ptbo^ of which IS the pliuitsr limmeni« which is | 
Wf 00*1 elreMthf and passes fooni the undar sorfsoe 
pf ^ hm^hoBa, near its extremity, forward to tiha 
md% of the metalhrsal bones. The movements of the 
Ibot, whkh aee pannilted by the oonneeting ligaments, 
an Arikotad by * variety of majmlea. The principsl 
atoramaatsM Cl) that at the ankle, fonaadhy the tibia 


oslpis, by whieh tiwibotfo fdM 
(3) belWaeiB the first and aaeond MafflWllW 
slitting of a' taiT sUght 
the foot ai^ he asiSwkat . to atoS A^rnii^^ 
Besides theto toerearatimliii^)OWi a p|l M ^ 

ofthemetatareslandphalangealhottsih 
! rally a beautiful struejitr^ Ismaalk S 0 BB<wm 1 lM|ie^ A 
I with in civilis^ life, as to he deprived 
beauty, and even of its otiUty. file 
impeded by its being oonfinoain tigbb fii tia* hl j| 0k j': 
while, in place of the boots beiltg tiMBfomiri 
shape of the feet, the feet are mad# to oaafofiwfii-,y 
the shii pe of Iho boots. The aooseqiiaimapf whioh^M^^ 
corns, bunions, cold feet, and a numbar df other anUr < 
from wUicit so many sufiar in the preatot day. JJttMl* ; 
tion Itaa Inlcly been osUed to this silfdetotiy'f’MfriiSflar 
Mover, of Zurich, who has puhUshed a awtephial^ 
oiititlod Why the Shoe pinches; a OforiRmmto'to 
ap)>liod Anatomy," which has bcwi fomsslMltd Mto ' 
b'ligli.Hh, snd is well worth a perusal. r*'' . 

Foot, in Greek and Latin poetiy. la * 
meub ure, com].>osed of a eertain nnmiigr ef 
short syllfibliM}. Home are dissyllahie, eontianm kf" 
twofcv^i, us the spondee, ismbns, trooMf aad'fstoi 
tri!»> Uubic, as the dactyl, anapest, iribld^'' 'ffiMNMI ; 
arc what are called simple feet. There are otkjWlb • 
consibtiug of four, tivo, or six wHables, whieh to* 
reckoned double or compound mt, bnk Vthich as* 
commonly resolved into single foot. Atereeislto- 
queutly named from the number of feet whloh it . 
contains, or from tho foot which prevsiils in iti 
hexan.;?i4>r, eontainiug six feet; pentidaetto* OOfitwOtnlr^ 
(ivc; dn(.-f>]lic, from the dactyl being tisa ptevafUng ' 
loot ; iumbio, the iambus. 

J'uoT'iiA i.i,, an old English ont-of-door oasgofo* or 
game, which used at one time to be a natiOMl fi**» 
time* ; now, Jiovvever, it has uesriy foUen into dftoSk 
except iu some parts of the cottntry. It is played wMl 
a distcjided ox-bladder, lightly covered with dressed' 
Icuthor, and so sewn up se to retain its elastiri^. Two 
dinbront sets or «h/«s of players are chosen, sm thaiw 
18 a goal marked out on the extremity of to* ns** 
allotted to eo<»h side. When all is ready, 
called, and tiio ball thrown up between tifo tiro rid% 
Tho uh)out then ofcodU is to endeavour to send, toll . 
ball through the boundary or goal of toeir advSWitoidif' ‘ 
ground, by means of vigorous Idoka. Tbs ii*ll%*Bll 
Mc\er be sent forward fairly unless kicked, arid - 

one of the most stringent rules of the game* Oncto* 
Scotch border it is atill played annually uy toe to** toff ' 
diflereni clans ; and it is one of the mori UrtSMStlnir ^ ' 
sjghfo to see the two parties enM^ ^ tonkiW* 
conccftl. From the foot of kicking beteg eA* ttltol., 
strongest vliarui'tcristice, this game IS jreneetoty^M^;,' 
duct IV c of brok'm shuts and other oontoskMM. 
still a InvouritepaAime in the large pnidw 
Fnglnnd. ’ , 

For..vGE, ./br'-d; (Fr. foimm), a miUMcy'im' 
nppliaU to hay, oats, corn, barley, grass, aloW|' told 
other means of sustenauce for horses broto|fkk 
camp by troops with that ol;gect. * - ' ’■'sif'*' - '■? 

rouAUKN,/or'-d-m9N (Lat., a hole), la 
, term uppUed to certain boles or openlajpi of 
I body, more particularly of the skeleton ; as 
j foramina of the skull. The fvramM ooaU h a 
nr communication between the two aoxialto, riplSf 
hearl in the foetus. - . - 

FoBABti ,vrx BB A, fo>rd-m4>‘r^-9-rll (L*tgjftigli*sto^ ' 
orifice ; fero, I bear), the name gtwtolw dvtpfntoii . 
group of minute orgamsms having eagagtoaiagtofigy-. 
which are pierced with aionerom lM^.ito'fill^atohM> 
UntUreoently.the Fbrgiafai/bf^wto» > a |to "^ ' 

g soopio eephaiopods, bat tMy at* eHMrltoked nponto 
rotosoa. The pores aiafor toapro fodiw totodaili^ 
iamenta, by the aid of whito foototoftlto and ' 

nutrition are perfomed. Be^t 
beantifttl nucrosoofie ^7 *>* 

dredging, or tonmtiniesiiitoijaie liiirt nf tifin inidBiBr 
In the fossil state toese tiny wrib ttoon in itoigtoilw' 
formations; tb^ consfeilato th* greafot wK 
ebalk and the tatfiaiw UauMtones. to toa^gtopW 
whieh the buildiags in Ftois at* eonsttaota^-^fitoi^^ 
of FbrotoiK^nwiai* to DMmiwoiia, thtonto;al#.toigrh* 
■aidtobebaflttoftoenu Tbe^iolSQSSto, 
or cointooBcs, atokh fm toifltodaito 


Foxim SiMlMMWltfr 'jLOt 


figttni rnioiNi, ^ «f whIcAt im ^naldi of Bgy^ 
IWZia^f «c«MMd, ^baotiil MiriiiSm 


;', Htfi tlmM OI4IIO JbrvMWnf^ro; 

• losmMAOxnrtiBAcciidwiinMpopdAvIffiveii 
to ftot 16 * UF Ytot 0 . 07, mtlttod* ** An oot for tho 
bottor reratalipn of publiopbousoa in SeotUnd,*' and 
riU»1ifiiBO='0attod from tho Uto Mr. Forbea Moc1coii< 
M.F«« thraieinbor bf whonrtbe bill wm introdnood. 
floBM of dM^oiiaetmcinta^f this aUtuta aro toit atrin* 
rat ; iHit tbora can be little doubt that, aa a whole, it 
naa beatt attendpd wiUi benedoial reaulta. No exciaa- 
blaijiqiiiora are ailoemd to be aold on Sunday, or after 
il^en o'clock at night on any other day, except in the 
OiR of inn and hotel keepera, to bond fide travellera or 
Maona lodging in their houae. Qtoeera and proviaion- 
■eidtra, who may be lioeuned to aell exoisable liquors, 
•W prohibited from allowing it to he drunk upon the 
IflMiDiaea} and in the same way nil public-hduae keepera 
who sell nquora to be oonaumed on the premiMea are 
not iliowed to tell grooeriea or other proviaiona to be 
eonaoined ebwwJiew. Inn and hotel keepera, and 
kaepiifocf pnblio-hooaea, are prohibited from aelling or 
ghwa ool any liquor before eight o'clock in the morn* 
■ig^f out groeera and provtaion^denlera, having a apirit 
Keenae,, aw allowed to aell spirits after cix o'clock. In 
a ro^ oommiasion was appointed to inquire into 
lh« iiwovkwg of this act, and after collecting n great 
. iittOttntofotideiioe,theTexpree!ied tlioroHclreH goncntlly 
tefifOOV el the act, aa having been productive of bene- 
XWat reaultSf but auggeated a number of alterations, 
pa^ wil^ a view to enabling the police to oarrv out 
Ite provisions with greater efllcienoy, niul partly to 
Uman some of its more atringent euuctinouts. 

FMBznnuir Favn. (See CirauH.) 

Fobom, fore (Fr.).«~ln Mech., force ia a 
tenbA|*P^*A ^ uoy oanae which is capable <if pro- 
: dUdng'llkUtlon in matter, or of Htopping or ulrcrmg ita 
.difWtiMi when produced. Every viaihio particle of 
, iniidUr ie under tne injQuence of several forccM, exerted 
' niNtott both by distant and b)' adjacent partictes, and 
whidi it aota in return ; for the notion of one 
tifvouanotber is always ncounipnnied by a ro-action 
wtmlnttn’npon the former, of the aume iutciisity, 
bl aa oppoaite direotion. TJie motions observed in 
, aotne b^iea are owing to these forces, and upon their 
bUlanee the apparent state of rest in others is de- 
pendent* According to Sir John Herschel, the origin of 
Iba idea of force must be referred to the consciousnens 
of each individual. He aaya : " We are conscious of a 
power to more our own fimba, and by their intervon- 
titNi« other bodies ; and this effect is the result of a 
aartnn inexplieable process, which w« arc aware of, l>y 
wllMt- we toMtifinre; and even when such exertion 
producaa no visible alibot (aa when we press our two 
naada ykdantly together, so as just to oppose each 
OllMM^a effort), we still perceive, by the fatigue nnd ex- 
hamtioB, aad by the impossibility of maintaining the 




be teaohad nr daeoittpoiM into twb^lbbeeft of Ifina 
iuteaaHf and ffiraatSop; reimealeM^ 
of the paiaUeloipaau Aby 
aniaial Ibree ie aooa made eaaeefoae, »arit jmtw 
optpoaed'hy other Ibfeet appartalniivg to’'ibaidaHrta' 
matter. In lifting a lump of metal, atone, 'dr MR 
heavy substance ftom the around, an oppoalBglbfliffM ' 
experienced, which ia called wight or 'Oia 

pressing with the arm on a strong spriug, aadIbR dp* 
posing force ia obaorved, called MottUUg, SoowIbraeO 
cause masses of matter to approach and OthcMi to 
recede from each other, retaining them in their eeaoiid 
position againat an opposing force : the former are 
called foreee of atbraetiony and the latter of fOpuMae ; 
thus, gravity ia a force of attraction, and elanidiy n 
force of repulsion. In electricity aad magnetism the 
forces of attraction and repulsion are also shown. Polar 
forces are those which are conceived to act hi oppoaite 
directions at the extremities of the axes of molecUlea 
or of masses of matter. The forces mentioned above 
are usually termed external forces, for they act dpon 
mutter at aensihlc distauees; but there are o^era 
which act only ii}>on its constituent molecules at insen* 
Bible distances : these are frequently called iniemed or 
molerii fur forces ; they include homogeneous attraetiotk 
or cohesion, the iiniv’e^» . antagonist of which is the 
repulsive force ot hea. whioh see). Another attrao* 
lire force is that of hci i-oganeons uflhiity, by which a 

K 'ece of metal or glass is wetted when dipped into leeieTp 
etcrogeneous attraction is seen in its liighest degree 
in chemit’nl airmitv, an inqniry into the laws of which 
force c<nislitulcs the chemist’s peculiar province. (See 
ArriNiTv.l The correlation of the physical forces 
is a very iinportunl principle in nutnrul philoaojihy. 











dMi 


li£r ^ 

ila kiadi uttd ft* tootli- 


dMMTllltl Otlim fiMF«MaVUgill*1110Uth« of ^«CIM Itt 
onto to thoif being M, oiWene ueedin dieMetiBir* 
ollitna fin lithotoniy* ead'Ottoi m irndwifery, for eid- 
iQg aelfv«rj m diSloilt OMea. 

VOBOtoU Lmt» or DrTiivn. in Lew, ia en 
oflroeeegeinit the pablio peace, which u ooinmittea 
bjr violent^ teking or keeping poeaewioo of lands and 
tmniflnta with tuesaees, force, and arms, witluiut the 
aaUiontar of law This was formerly allowable in 
oertaiQ eases , but being proi«.d very pn judicial to the 
pnblio poaee, it was iound neceiteniy, by aeicrol 
statutes, to restrain all persons fioni the use of such 
violent methods, even in doing thcmsclws justico, 
mnoh less if th<^ liad no justu « in their uloini so that, 
now, the only entry alloaed by law is a peaceable one 
VoBClira, for' nnq (Fi /ewer, to ioroo), a term sp 
pbodto the system b> whicn the groath and maturity ot 
fruits, vegetables, and flnaersan hostene 1 hy nrtilif ih 1 f 
means The processes ot lorcmg thuflv aflect Iho 
adiuusion of sir, and tlic proi cr snpphos ot heat light 
and water Theginndelhctisproducidli heat and! 
the great art tu bo borne in mind in t > Hup)ilv juh just j 
■oiDUoh of this os will hiiruiojire with Hit lit *»t ulTord 
od by the sun, aud tho quantih of mi istuu which the 
nature of the plant under consideration reqtiiica All 
the operations of naiuie being gradual, it will ne\or do 
to aocclarato the growth ot plants to an\ nn great 
ettsat, orinabuirv Tbeprociso j it loicing must, 
therefore, be conducted on a gi adimted ai ah mid tlu 
haa^ light, aud moisture must be im n uhed li> ih gi es, 
ns the ^iit IS approaching its maturit} It munt he 
likewise considered that exotics rcquiic a far higher 
tempezaturo for forcing purposes than plants giown 
m a more moderate cbme, and that inert fon, tho 
laltarsiast not be subjected to sh gr< it Ik at as the 
former FordlSg is generally earned < u lu whut an 
termed hothouses, which arc luatcd Iv 6 (j\ch and 
baUt of g^lass, with paved floors, in older tj allow tin 
heat and lignt afforded 1} the sun t> cntci llie 
Dutch, who are particnlaily celobratid Ic r this h iili 
ooltural art. however, carry on tin ir forcing lu pits 
heated by the fermentation of manure ^ mio c f thi 
bast soEamples of forcing earned c n in li tliouHeg 
othsr similar rontri\ttnc(*«, can be* bocu ut the 
Rqysl Horticultural Oni lens, and at tho gar lens 
attached to the palace at Kew 1 or fui (hi i inf h ma 
turn on the snbject, the reader » reli rrcil 1 » L iiidon a 
‘*£!QS^opwdJa of Gardening, which dilutes at Iar|,o 
npon the act of forcing 
fOECWO-PUlCV (&CPUMP) 

Foin, Jbrd (Sax /oid or Jqrd), a name 'ijiidicd to 
that part of a nver where the water is sulhcu ntlv elinl 
low to^admit of ony person or pcis ns crosBini, by 
of wading, without having in ourse to a 1 1 idi,e. 



either oi them, in a position which shows tbefc 
while It loueeals their length, either CAtny^Oir jpiMKef 
tmlly Or, in other words, tore 
when the latter is ciiher approsohiog osr re 
us, and when the f *fmer is extended, mlhw U 
w or from up in a direoUon varying from alma 
IS at nghi aiiLles to the surface of the sya to age 
that is purullel with it, under the former of nl 
conditions it wouM be setn ft)ro«shortenM to 
greatest pc snhle degree, while, under the |t*beiri 
would ht viewed in its entire length Orm^ 
must bo paid ti> tho treatment of bgbt and , 
fore shoi toning iho arm, leg, or body of a bumM 
or the caicass and legs of an animal, that tjlk* 
product (I may convoy a correct idea of the in 


Fman, ihre (Sax f/re, advanoed), a nautical term, 
hioh UUmides all the distmguishing characteristics of 
art of a ship s frame and belongings Ijing near 
„am, as fora-iuast, two sheet, Ac At 
FouoaeciiXf/brs'-ws^ff, a short deck | laced in liont 
oC a stop above the upper deck It is geiicrally temu 
na^ air eeehend, m ships oiwv, by a breastwork, 


portom featshing to the for8>obains Ihis part of 
aihSp used, to be very mut^ elevoited, in fonner times, 
tor the innemm ih^h W t* of archers and oross-bowmeni 

». B... 





VSlI/t pertMmdiotdur to the tiivf«o» «f the «jr« of the 
oheerver, or refyinghiut little i&*o« it. 

VoJkKM, a httfle eipama of j^nod ooetred 

with treeR. The word ii derived IWmi the low Tiot. 
foMiiaf whloh is itself originated by tho Ger. /orti« 
signifying the same thing. Forests are interesting in 
msitv ways, as they may l>e said to mark the trMk of 
eifilustioB, besides being of the utmost utility to man, 
both fimm local as wall ns atuosphoricul influences. 
The OalSdoiilan and Heroyniaii forests are tho first wo 
read of as oelchrated in history ; the former being tho 
rStreatof the Piets and Scots iu North Jiritsin, the 
latter oxiendins; from Bwitaerland to Transvlvanie. 
tin tlie time of Ctstnr, ajoumev through i hie fu‘re<!t wna 
aOSpputed to last over muly onys, or more. J^orcsts 
ware greatly venerated by tha itoniuiis iiud other hu- 
Otont jXioplm, temples being often erected and sacrifioes 
ordained in thefir hononr. This may be ronsidored 
one of the greatest reasons for the nrtiid.s hring m 
them, as ft was thought much more sacred to ihvcll 
under trees than en cAamp--~in Iho open field, 
rorests snpplv man with rouny iiccoL<isai u's. I'lmhcr 
and fuel, medicmiil and nounshtng pUiut*^, all trace 
their BOUtoe to the luxuriant forest, winch, niorc- 
ovor, affords shelter to the ImnselcBS and a li**ld of 
ooenpation to the hunter. (Fur 'an nccour.t of the 
forests of Bngland, w« Fouis.ht Lawii.) roi c-kt i Ri)rottd 
•re XADStly Composod of (in Purupe) o.dv, eim, beecli, 
poplar, asn, alder, plane, willow, lime, and biivh; not 
to apeak of the numbers of wild apple, pear, mid f>(hcr 
feuit-treea j besides piue, fir, and eyprcia m pr-dusuni, 
with all species of bushwood and vines, lu ^'urnay, 
the forest*l»nd extends up to Drontheim, wbicii is lu 
Unttodetlfl'' north. Bwitxorlnndia well wooded, and oaU 
mM firs are found si a level over 1,0()0 feet sdiovc t he st'a. 
France has anmp fine exaniph'H, licr viirioty of elnnutc 
mag favourable to tho growth of all spccMcs of ir*'*''*, 
^ — s Of which, indeed, belong to a much wiiriiirr i ii- 
II the forest of Ardt>im«saud the Hoit <!•' Ihm- 
> may be mentioned os instances of Hiu expanse i 
«w has oovsrcd with trees. In Uulj, the plains of 
Savenne afllird a wide scope for tho liixuriaiuv of 
forest life, and tbo pine grows there \cry cxtcnaivrH ; 
most of the oak, tfK>, uHcd in our imvv for nliipbiiildrag 
parposst, cornea from Italy. Kussia, howeter, bears 
•way the palm for her abundance of forci^ts, and some 
of the flosit timber in the world cotnes from hrr ports 
to the Bsltie. Tho districts of Twer and No\ gnrod arc 
xogulsrly covered with wood, andtlio forest of Volkon. 
•ky is toongbt the largest in Euroro. riOami, too, 
resembles Rntsia in this matter, aua she luuv be cou- 
aldsred the second well-wooded country, ‘For the 
kingof forests, the reader must look to the Now World, 
where, in both the north end south of America, the 
Vegetation appears to possess no limits. Tu North 
Afeerioa^ the forests are gradually disappearing, ( hroiigh 
Ike hnnigralioti into the countiy and tho diOiriiounf 
aettlers; but in South America, the whole of (ho 
vaiUey of tho Amazon, which embraces oiic-tbird 
of the entire area of tliat conulry, is one vast 
forest. It would be impossible to give on ncoountof 
Che various deseriptions of tn'es which nre to bo found 
there j for they are apparently without liuiit, and the size 
of the individual trees is gonerally stupendous. It is 
recorded that a chureh at Chili, although il was sixty 
feet lone, was built of one single tree. Accordtug to 
^mboldt, the direct influeuce of forests \)n climate 
M U diminutioii of temperature, which is effected 
•stliber^ screening the eou from the heat of the sun’s 
**ga ; by the evaporation of moisture from tho leaves ; 
Vitf; 'lordly, by the uneven surface wbioli the leaves 
vdfet to the eooluig process of radiation. The iudircct 
*‘-’*'®*^* ** duff preservation of moisture 
in llm differeat couuiriea, in the supply of rivers, and 
1 a otbae ways. 

FoBMt (Ger. ibiwO, in England, are laws 
for the ragulatjon of th«. royal forests. A forest is, 
.properlr, au exteutiv^ surface of country naturally 
jWv^vrttKtefSS and undergrowth, as distincnished 
frum a phiplafiOB wbtoh has been mode by art. In 
r^lylfjmts agrest part of England, as of most other 
^■mfrles ^ Snrcfa,waa eovered with forests, which 
^uenUW as btmg waste lands, came to be re- 
Med to tha, pr^ty of the crown, and, as abound- 
I with gsam of whous kinds, were carsfnlly pro- 


After the thna ofom Ocm^uesti, tits fegsife mg^ to 
be guarded with greater strioCness, tfesir svditMr trUB 
increased, and thnr boondi enlfurm, and trnjq^gsnrs 
were panisliod with g Veater seventy. Ftoally, a:,gyB- 
tem of laws and courts for their odministratioii wsa 
established, by which not only all offenost tanidilAg 

I he royal forests were tried, but all persona living up^ 
these properties governed. The CTonqueror issaiaJUi 
huve possessed bSTorests, 13 chases, and 781 porlqi. * A 
ebsso is a smaUor kind of forest, not sulneet to tbs 
r<>rc.dlttws, and which may be in the hoads of a sub- 
ject, whereas a forest can only be held by the erown. 
A park ditfcrs from a forest or chase in being of 
smaller extent and incloseil. The Conqueror, who 
tssutd <•> hxvo loved the red deer as if hehodbemi 
tboir father, enacted lery severe penalties agohiit 
trespassers, and the killing of a stag or boar was 
visited with loss of sight. His successors were 
guilty of still greater cruelties, and it is said that to 
kill any of the beasta of chase within a forest was as 
IK'ii.il as to kill a man. Vast tracts of country wera 
dopupulatcd ill order to create new forests or to extend 
the lismtH of old ones, and under tho colour of ferest 
law the most cruel ami rrid oppressions wore exer- 
ei^ed. At length, huwi many of these hardships 
viiTc remoM'd by tho n 'a do forcHta, obtained in the 
nth vc:ir <if Henry ITI., iho hnmumtiea of which, say* 
lllr.ekHtotic, mctc“;is warmlv contended for, and ez- 

I I itc.l from the king viith as much diilloulty, os those 
■>f the Muffthi Charfit it.Helf.*' It declares that no man 
from hcui‘i' forth shall lose either life or member fer 
IciUiiig our doer ; but if any man be taken Hudoouviet 
fur taking of our lenisnti, he shall make a grie.vous fine 
if he hate anytliing v. hereof ; and if be have nothing to 
Iii'<c, 111 ' ‘dinll be imprisoned a year and a day." sad 
after that tunc, if he cannot find sulficient sureUei, he 
rimi: iibjuro tlu' realm. It also contains the following 
pruvisiuu *' H’hutsocver archbishop,#isbop, sold, or 
ii.'iroii, Cuming to iis at our commandment, passeth ^ 
ourfore<;t, it, fshall bolanful for him totske aadkul 
one or tiviX'f ouivdecr, bv view of onr forester, iif habo 
nr.'Hcnt ; or rliic ha shsll cause one to blow a bom for 
liini, that be seem not to steal our doer ; and libewito 
they Rlinll do returning from us as it is aforesaid.'* 
\9 this law is still iinrepealed, any bishop or ntfeleman 
limy shoot one or Ivio of the deer, if he pass through • 
roynl forest in going to or returning from porliaxaeat. 
Hvtliis charter, ni.iny parts which had recently been 
ulVorcHtcd were disaiTorested aud stripped of their Op- 
pressive privileges, and rcgulatioua were mode io tue 
regimen of such as remained. The forest courts wm 
instituted for tho government of the king's forosto la 
dillerent parts of the kingdom, and for the ponlabniant 
of bU iiijurie.s done lo the king’s deer or ventsep, to fho 
vert or greensward, and to the covert in which flic4l 
deer arc lodged. These w'sre (1) the court of attach- 
ment, wooduwtr, or forty days’ court, held once itt 
every forty days before tlio verderers, to inquire into 
all uifcnces against vert and venison; (3) the couit of 
vwiiiumote, held thrice in tho year before the verdenct 
H8 judges, the gtruine or freeholders within the fetost 
forming the jury, to receive and try presentnoiife 
in all matters connected with oCfenoes against the 
forest laws, and to inquire into cmpreisums and gdCfw 
ancos committed by oflioers or the foreet; ftM (9) 
the court of iostioe-scat, or supreme court, bald eveiw 
third year before the chief justice in eyre or hfe 
deputy, to bear aud determine all trtopuM> wiihm tba 
forest, aud all claims of franohites, libmias, andptifi- 
lcgc.s, and all picas and causes whafeoevar tifetoki 
arising. There was also what was tanned a oourt 
retfani, held eveiy third year, for the lawing or espajS- 
tation of mastiffs, which was done by on^ng off tito 
claws and ball of the fore feet, to prevent ihim freto 
running after the deer,— uiBStiffs ^ing the only ddga 
that were permitted to be kept within the i^adMts^ 
a forest. The principal officers of the fbiw tna 
justices in eyre, wardens, verderers, regordsca,, fetm- 
ters, keepers, boUiffs, die. The forent fawd mjoojr 
oeosed to bo much exereiaad* nntilt^lmflea 

oouTse toihfs as oaaof the mesnt^ 


em^ racdsaquer. Aeouvt of jtotfei-a^ wtohwd hi 
1^, and luge auasi of tocnif weta wrifeetoA feoto 












. ^iuOAm 

n 'jii ikeli pomMon ^ HiPntti oeMuriatit. 

" » 0i tho eiltvtiuees talceti op bf tj>« 

^ Meat s'and in stit passed hy ebai asasmbly 
1. e. 16)^ wbfeli decla^ that tbs fKnindarff>e 
of Mi <7 forest sbsll be those oommctiljr known or re* 
pi^^as «KU*h : and that no place where a jtietto«>8eat 
or itner forest court haa been held within sixtj years, 
ahatt be accounted forest. Since the ntuisin^', ut' thnf 
ao^ the old forest laws btTo praoticoJly ceased. In 
Coke's time, there were sixtv-mno royal forests, sli of 
ithich, with the exception of the ifew ‘Forest in if amp- 
ahire, erected by William the Conqueror, and ITump' 
ton Court Forest, by Henry Till., were, so ancient 
that no record allbrded au^ information as to thinr 
COmmenceaient. The x>nncrpsl of these were the New 
y^Wreet, Sherwood, Dean, Windsor, Kpiiing, TWtimn.r, 
Xlvushwood in O.tvordshire s S»Uv*y, Wlntllobury, and 
Bockingbam, in Northamptonshire; Waltlisni in Lm* 
cOlnsbiro; uud Richmond in Vorhshirc. Oiirinp th.' 
wesent reign, yevcnil of the rnyal fore -is ba\o been 
dMA&bresled liy net of p&rhnment. 

I‘0*U8TAti.i:i(>, in Law 

is, by 6 & 0 Edw. VI. c. It, di“'cribi'd to be the 
bluing or contracting for any nierclmndise or \iiUinl 
coming in the way to murket ; or diasnadinq per- 
ao&s from bringing thoir goodii or provisions then* j 
or iMprsuatliug them to enbanoo the jirie*’ when tlimv. 
It is commonly associated with rcqvafmy, which is 
described by the same statute to be the biiyiii" of 
com or other dead victual in any market, amf Hf'lling 
it Oi^in in the some market, or within four miles ot 
the place; and tnarosaivj^ or the getting into one’s 
pDSseseiou, or bnyiiig up, largo quantities of corn or 
other dead victuals, with intent to sell them again: any 
of which practicea were supposed to make the market 
deoi’Cr to tlio fair trader. \ ariuus .s«b'ie<jncnt statutes 
were passed at clijflercnt limes against ttieso nlleged 
odbnces, nutij they were at Icngtii all ieivalcd by 
MGso.m. c. n. on the prcsmlde that, “ Whereas it 
hod been found byexxivrience that the rcstruuiN laid by 
MwentL statutea upon tho dealing in corn, meal, dour, 
cattle, aud other sundry Hort of v lolnals, by preventing 
• free trade in tho said coniraoiUticf., b:ive a tcmlcncy 
to discourage the growth and enhance the price of the 
&<•. Unwrtanatoly, however, ihoy shll m- 
OUkiuiM od'euoca at common law*: and c'lcu as lute hh 
the year ISOO, acorn-merchant of the imn:'' of Kirby 
was indicted for regratiug thirty qin.rtcrs of oats, at an 
odsance of two sKillinga a quarter. It was not, there- 
fore# till the passing of 7 & 8 Viet. e. lil, that fore- 
regratvng, and engrossing ceased tu be indict- 
ibteai common law. This statute, howorer, dors net 
affect the offence of spreading fal^o rumours to enhanre 
or decrease the price of goods, which i<'- »till piinisbable. 

BoBysl!tr»E,yur':/M-«r/! (Lal.^jm/fiebovr, o.vnnlhif<n 
or ottthtwrr), iu Law, is a puuiNiinieut by loas •)! lands, 
estates, offices, or personal effects, j.nnexed to certain 
cHarnSj iliegal acts, or negligence. Forfeituro is two- 
liild,-*of read and of persoual estates. As to real estates, 
laf •ttainder in hign treason, a man forfeits to flm 
idbfft^bis lands and tenements of inheritance, whether 
Ihelumple or fee tail, which he holds othenv ksc iliHii as 
or mortgagee, ntid all hi.s rights of entry on 
lands .and tenements, W'hioh he had at the time of tho 
offence oommiltedf or at any time afterwards, to be for 
•fcg tested in the crown ; and aho the profits of all 
Irniids and tecemeuts which he had in his own right for 
or years, so long as such interest shall suhsisC. 
forfeiture relates backwards to the time of tho 
frimoa eonunitted, yet it does not tako cflbct unless 
<mait|UDder be had; and therefore, if a traitor dies, or 
livlmd before judment is pronounced, it works no 
Ihrjft^tnre of his lauds. Jn felony, the offender forfeits 
iotereeta ab3olnt«ly> and the proflta of 
mtleaUt^ of freehold during life; and after bis death, 
1 ^ (is hbida oflyd tenements in fee simple (but not 
go to fbe crown for a year aud o day, 
Wln^ thi& escheat to tho lord of the fro. These 
of re^ estates, created by the com- 

jn ot' QufJiwiRy. Xbo fbrfeititre of goods ood 
i‘jllb|!ruea #reij ouo of the higher IdAda of 
i,-^'hightreaSonoviidspridlon1;henoD; felonies j 


afew others. In eB SsiSMi* 
the oll^der ofwreirediesinlp^^ m 
pMsioo, or settled 1^ way^InhBatyS 
wise than as ad exsouter, or trmtae; «r i 
the time of oonvletion, is forfUiteAto-liis d 
»ra forfeited onfy upon attakider^ i 
are forfeited upmi conriofcion. fflie i 

has rchitton to the time of the faciS Ot _ 

of gniiils and chattels has no relation ba Ol rwi wda ’|g:| 
only Hueh k« a mmi has st tho time Of 0( ' ^ 

ioribiled. Yet if goods be parted witli c 

oriler to delVand tho crown, the law will l 

but u lou^ fide Bale of goods made liy • Ihlott 
tietween tin* commission of the offence and hteo 
n<m, is Mtlul. Forfeiture in civil eases 1 
under many circumBtances. It may 
fireaeh of e.T\)reBs conditions between two i 
part ICO, (iH between landlord and tenoiit, OV 3 
in'gleet or rofuiial on the port of a tenant to ii 
I ho eoiulitions of his tenure. Lands fusy af 
SViiod by ulK'iiution contrary to law, as uy < 
t.i tin ulton, nr by tortious alienation, as 

ov nor of H limited or particular estate oouveyta^ 

ei,latn thnn that which he bitnself possesses, sisw^i^jl. 
fo:tant f<>r life nssnmcs to convey ihv> fee 
on (COS are forfeited by the neglect or misbehaHm 
tho hohlor;>. tind the right to the next presentattMi'^ 
oi oWia<;tical boncilnen is forfeited by lapse. . 

I'onoii;. fon (Ang.-Nos.), the name of the oppairthi' 
tus used by A blucksmith for boating bsrS of iRkB'iMWl’ 
hnmmering them into tho desired form: it is wot au* 
fretinently :i]>p]ied to tho place in whiob the atocatliniS 
of it bliieksniith are oarriod on, being used iw thesaisaa 
of the word " Nmithy." It consiste of a heavShto ffbe 
form of tt platform about throe feet above the 
the ground, on which n lire of small eoaJl isVflAsdl 
for the purpose of heating tho iron; a paw ofllgliia 
belloviH, or a Mowing npparatus, worked By • 
treadle, brM'ng alt, ached to it, hy wfaleh the bloalaunMh 
laeuriblcd to make the fuel on the hearth (hlwraM 
an intense heat and glow'. A trough fiUed wlAaM 
water is ]»hieed in front of the hearth, In wlllg|r'4ba 
heated iron may he cooled wlien it has been JbsWiBibfiC 
into the shapo required ; and in addition to HHMMh 
haiiimerB of various sises, as well as tijms; flAk 
punches, and other iniitrumeiitB, the hloimMlIh'^ 
prouiled with anvils on which he hammers the 1* 
when it Ims Tieen made red-hod. The oeo^ Ikf^ 
anid-liead is flat, with pieces mmeddi 
either end, one beiug made in the fomof a 
whi'>h the mctiil may be reudilr divided, aad thtltd 
-tfutped like a cone, on which the iron mayhahis^, 
a • urved or circular form. The fo^fm fri m 
u!i-hors arc made .ife provided with larger s^dj 

р. iwerful instruments ; but tho ahanks, ^ 

r. ul.es of large anchors, intended for metH., _ 
picrch.'int Tcs^ols of considerable tonnage, axe> 
together liy means of Nasmyth'S hamme^* 
v:i«. e tluii IS Worked by steam-power, 
lUwMFK.) Many maebinea hare been 
the purpo;'p of carrying oht the wiona 
incbuled under the term •* forging,” and f 
tho process znoro rapidly. One m theses 
s»CBni-f<'-g"— is worked by a small engine, 
niiphcs, wliich is attoeherl to tho tramhiref 
The operations of blowing the gre, ar 
end turning the iron, are effected by •< 
wheels, shafts, and lovers, attaewsd 

apparatas, and various haenmere and iD 

set in motion by the endue. The 'HoaiNd 
into tho desired shape W meana gf ^jau- 
fostened to the faces offthe himttagsi Ana ' 
to be the loading ehnroeteriiljacf 
although they differ greatly from ooa atiOT' 
geueral principles of oonetiuetlieih and the 
which the motive power is appBod. * 

PoRCtraT. Ar'^«-re 
to be ** the fraadqiUnfe liialiiac or 
to the prcAudice of mother 

с. Mjto fempi <» 





Far||«t*iftd*Bot 


_ j tbe pillory, Mid Itftrina both his e«ri;oo4i 

Add his postnl* silt And sesrnd ; by forreiUmtoihe 
otoini of tbe prolits of bis lends, end by perpetnel 
iiaprisoumont. As commeroe inoreMsdj end when 
credits were established, venous statutes were 

S inflicting capital pnniiument. on the for^ng, 
gi or tttlerint; rh true when forged, bank*DilU, 
notM, or other securities, bills of eredit, &o. ; so that 
in fibMketoiie’s tiioc, hs he snvs, there was ** hardly 
a ease, possible to be uoiiceivod wherein forgery that 
tends to dolVaud, wiietlier iti tho name of a real or 
fifttitiMis person, is not miide a capital ott'cnce.*' £ut 
Igril Oeo. IV. Si 1 Will. IV. o. (>», the statutes con- 
cerning this oflenoe were oonsolulatod, and, after long 
rntSTHted discussions, the iHinisImicnt of' death 
was olso abolished in all cases, except for the forgery 
6t wills and bills of exchange. ii'inaUj, by 2 & ‘3 
WiU. IV. 0. 123, and 1 Vict. fi4, tho punishment 
of death was abolished lor all kinds of forgery, 
and a punishment varying from tnnisportalum lor 
life (now penal servitude) to imprisoTnnenl for ono 
war, scenrding to the nature of the ofleuco, suiisti- 
tuted. It Is by no means iiecesHary to ennstitute u 
fcnrgsry, that the name of miy ]>ersou be countt'rfeited, 
tbongb ibis is the most common mode in whu*h it is 


' FiflMIPh' 


original writs 'or Mthpenuu gtafliL anid 'ooiuiiis] slid 
attomsy assigned to him witboat fro]; and is esottsed 
ITom paying eostb When fflsintifT, hv the siatiite 29 
Henry VIII. e. 1^ If ansnooesSftilj but, secdrdiQgto 
Blackstone, it vme formerly nstxsl to give such patinere> 
if nonsuited, ibeir election either to be wbippiA oar pay 
the costs. A panper, however, in the event of euceess, 
may recover costs, though he pays none ; but this' oh^ 
by order of the court or judge ; for the counsel apa 
clerks, though bound to give their labour gratis to him, 
are not bound to do so to bis antsgomst, unless he too 
be a pauper. To prevent trifling or moliciotis aetiont, 
various restrictions are made regarding tbe costt.' 

FoKM£UOK,/or'-Me*ds» (a corruption of tlietWoLdt, 
words fomam dojiu aocordhig to toe form of the gifl^t 
111 Law, was an old form of notion, whioh wm in the 
nature of a writ of right, and was the highest notion 
Iho tenant in tail could have. As a tenant m tailcoidd 
not hiivc an absolute writ of right, which was confined 
to such only ns claimed in fee simple, this writ of fot« 
iiieibm was granted to him by the Ktsitiito de DotU$, 
This wTit wuM distinguished into three speciesr—a ftir- 
medon in tho thfvendrr, in Ibo remtntifTfff and in the 
rpi'^rter^ according to the estate of the party who sued. 
ThiM, with miinv of the -'thor old forms, was abolished 
efiboted; for any matorio) ulti ration, Imwcier slighf, - ; hv :i .V, 4 Will. IV. o. ' 

as the -ante-dating of a deed, is us much a forgon :is| I'ohmtc Acim, for r (in Chcro.), IIO.CbHO,, 
tbaotheic. Bvon if the name suhscrihod be a floiitiiiua Upeo. ivt 32^ j .'L'27. This acid dcrivee its 

one, out appended lor the purpose of dcfciving, a | mmic irotn the circunisliiiiee that it wns first obtained 
forgery has been committed. The otlVnco is comjdete fmm disidling the Foni.ica ntfa, or red ant, which, 
fay the making the forged ifiotriiment wilh u fraudnient | Mheii irntaled, ejects mu acid iifpioi*. It is\a burning 
IntSlflt, though it be not piihlibhed or uttered. It) liquid of iin irntntiiig <»dnnr. It is execediiigly coiro- 
WOnsbits in tho fraud or deceit, j nne, prodiicmg n sore if dropped on the hUiu. Below 

• lPi01tant»KS'ffOT. (^'cc M VOKOTIR.) 1 32*^ It eryslulli/.es in brilliant scales. It boils at 221 ‘6^ 

Fosat, Art (Sox. ./brc), u ciuumon instnimcnl, eon- 1 Molding nu indiinmiahle vapour burning with a pale 
silting Ot a handle and a bluib*, the latter of wliieh is i blue fl.imc. Formic acid is easily obtained by mixing, 
AHiAfd into two or more prongs, uhcd generally for j m u large retort, one part of starch, four of binoxide 
the table. Tho toblo-bu'k did not eomc intn iietne u*»c I ol juumgaucse, and four of water. Four parts of sal* 
InBlogland until tho reign of duinea I., kiki then it nna I pliuric acid arc theu added, and when the mixtnro hiiS 

intxwouoed IVoni Italy. " ' 

an Aue" (r 
ten. Mere ( 

spatentfor... , ,, 

brought into cunioui hers as they are in Jtulv, to the , called formialert. Although an organic product, formic 
sparing of napkins;'* and also that (he fiirks arc to be i aeid has been formed bv synthesis by Bertholot. 

•' of gold and silver for tlr ‘ " . .i . . . 


_ Ben JoiiHon, in “ The J>i veil is ' nailed frothing, it 18 distilled, and yields a weak impure 

l" (act fi, soetie 4), in.il;C8 one of Ins eiiariie- ‘ imd, which is neiitralixed with carbonate of lead, and 
ere Or^i, speak ol Ins “ pains nt court to gel , rc-diatilled with an oqiiivalent of sulphuric acid. With 
t for bis project for “ the laudable use of forks , the metals, formic iicifl forms a series of soluble salts, 

h 1., If..!., f.. ..It..] r. ...’...I.... At. I -1 r ti 


j>f (TOld and silver for the betler personiigea, and of 
steel %ir the common sort." We may (licretore daft* 
their use in Boglaud from the hitter cud of tho 17th 
century. The agricultural, or diiugdork, is used for t ho 
purpose of lifting luannro and rubbish. 

I^RLOBir Hose, / er-iorw' Aoj/e (Sax. ./yr/oivw, left 
wHhont resource) ao/w, hope), in ^lil. taeties, this 
term signifies a desperate case. A doluclimoni of men. 


J’<>MMrcA,,/br*</o''-Z-? (Lat.). n gen. of insects belonging 
to the film. Fnnnhirltf!, and distinguished by having Che 
foofstnlks of till' Hbdomen composed of a single joint, 
till! miindiblcB triangular, and denticulated at the edges. 
(Sre Ant.) 

Forms of Address. {See .>Vddress.) 

Foumlla, or Foumvla-HY, for'-mu-lft, for^-mu-ld^ 
(].,nt.), IS » rule or model, or certain terms presoribed 


generafly TuUnteers, from diBorent regimenis, arc , nr decreed by audionty, for the form or innimer of an 
eeleeted to assault a bn'acli, or other popilion i»f net, iusirumeut, proceeding, or the like. The Bomao 
danger, without whioli a town could not be taken ; and ! bnr wu.s full of foriniilus. In church matters a formula 
this is termed taking a forlorn hope. The taking of is a. profession of faith ; in medicine it denotes tho eon* 
tbe Cashmere gate, at the siege of Delhi, in the year j stitiiiioii of inedieities, either with respect to their pre> 
18 j 7, may lie mentioned as an iiislnnee. of a furWii ‘ seriptiou or coii.msTcnce. 

suocoesfbUy redeemed. I Formel^, in Chem., is an c.vprcs8ion of the oompo* 

FOBE[,/or«(LBt./m»a,Fr./oriwe),ifl(lioTnnnnerancl aition of » siib«!tttnco by means of symbols. The imr* 
mode in which any thing is presented to our ideas of con. I mula* of ImhIics nniv be either emjnrical or rot/onal. 
coption. In FJ^s., the shape nnd cxternnl nppearanec ' An empirieiil formnfa is one giving the elements cdll- 
of a body, the figure of th« same as delined t«y nngles j taiiicd m ii body, without reference to their arrangemtat. 
or Hues, or tliat manner of presenting itself to the oyo • For instniice, the empirical formula of ory^^lised 
peculiar to diti'orent bodies, is termed yi'/'M.* u^. form I sulphate of copper w'ould be CuO»SFI,, bnt the 


take it in this light, the idea of form is Uhcd 
' xnaiincr in our daily speech and scientific 

, , T-rtiw, form is ajmlied to n rule to be 

obncriwinlegalnrt.>ccoiUngs.*\Ve also use the terms 
form of rhetoric, lonn of government, beautiful form, 
logfoal form, &e.— in Letterpress.priuting, form is 
applied to an ossoniblugo of types, composed and 
arranged in order, and disposed into eolumus, kc., 
locked up in a cliaso rea^y to rooeive an iiupression. 
Whoever esteems the form of a thing mere than tbe 
thing Hsoir, throogb narrowniiodcdnctts, is considered 
fac a yiataa/M. 

pAvreai^ for'^S pavf^pe^ie (Lat., in tbe 
“^r condition^of a poor person), in Law, by statute 
iVy A'll. Ok 19, every poor person that ia such oa 
r that be in not worth five pouxuila, slwli have 
fiia 


certain subKianccR are mi.ved, a few Unca of syttbi^ 
serving for pages of explanation. 

Fokmtt.ary (Lat.), is a book or writing conttining 
.•itaied and prescribed forms, as of ohlhs, dcclarattons, 
pravere, and (lie like. I'lie Book of Common Prayer 
» the formulary of the Church of Bnglaad. 

FoR!TAX,/iir'-n<Mrs (Lat., a small fnroaee), in Astrob.'; 
a constellation of tho southern hemisphere, named by 
Lncaillc, and situated in close proximity to Gfitos^ 
the Sea Monster. It is one of the recognised oonste^ 
lations, hut contains no stars of the first or ecoona 
magnitude. 


any of the approaohea to it Forts «ro also fte^nettUy 






sraoted oa th« 




bmobn of trtw. 1Cli« ildi*«otkt of I 

^ ,, ^ , - - worooaoffiMtiWMthe pofowiofttlbi 

ten^, T4t tb^ are nkwtfj conitraoted, mid, beioff Mva|r» tribes of Central imdWottata 
plaeea in ooniiiuuidioflM;ttuiitioiie, often form sn impor- iog in nuu^ pests of Englsad to this 
tout lino of defence. generally quadrilateral, tnony to the skill of the fioouili coldiels 

nrith bastions or deinj*biMtions at the angles; but it even temporary camM, and the gtontsteOngll 
depends mainly on the position they occupy, whether {vrorks. But the field-works of wo 
they are triangolar, square, polygonal, or in the form consiatod of nothing more than tbi^ osrsand 
of n erown-work or star. They consist for the moat | disposed round^the camp, in the fdrm of • - ’ 

S of a rampart, surrounded with a ditch and glacis ; : strengthened by au abbatis, or barrieado^ 
in some cases an outwork is constructed for the ! the branches and trunks of trees. At a 

Dee of any side on which it may be more easily : period stone wnlls of considerate breadtih 

asmiled. Paris is completely girdled with a chain of strength took the plaee of the simple ritpM . 

oarefiiUy-plauned forts, mostly pentagonal, in the shape ' for the defensive works thrown up awwi'd 

• 


vtxsmtmBm 



of the euoeiate, and situated ak distances varying from , cities and those were furnished wil 

a mile to 2^ miles fi'ora fho inner line of biiations that j macliioolntions (see MacurcoLsTioir} fnr' ' 

encircles the uity. Cherbourg may nlso be cited us an ! tion of the archers that manned the walls, iwdirir'f • ' 
example in which a town is efTeotiveiy protected from j means of annoying the besiegera whp mi ght attUjntlit) litf 
attack by sea or land by a chain of uetuched forU and undermine iho rampart. The spaoes betwUOli^tti, 
redoubts, which is doubled on the south-west side of bartleinenls, and the battlements tbemielvsUr'WHm 
the town. I subnet] uenily inodidod into the parapet-waU aud 'MHir'''; 

FoarncoAriNG, in Scots law, is a form of action by ;bru8ures, as wo now have them, on the introdnelltMl bfT' 
which the subjects of an arrestment are made uv.'nlulilo ! cannon. Examples of early fortifioatio&s ace 
to tile arrester. In an action of fortbooniing, the | found in the remaiiiB of iho Cyclopian walls fhifteiM'i 
arrester cites the party in whose bands the goodu or | 


debts are arrested, to appear before tbo judge, who, on 

hearing parties, orders the debt to be paid, or the 

effects to be delivered up to the arresting creditor. 

PoETitiCATioN, Jhr-fif-c-kai'-Hkuu (Ivfit. fori'nt, 

strong, and faeere, to make), in Mil., the art of cmi- 

stmotiDg works of defence and olloncc for the protec- 

tion or reduction of any im))orlHuC town or position. 
Such works are alvi'ays planned by the military en- 
gineer, and carried out under Ids direction and super- 
intendence. They are commonly dividoil into two 
oloHea, respectively known ns perinunent iortitlcatious 
and field-works. Under the lormer nil works are 
included that arc constructed for the defenee of a 
town, harbour, arsoual, dockjurd, ^c , being enre- 
fully laid out and built with a view to diirnbilitv and the 
resistance of an attack, whenever it may be made; while, 
under the latter, all works are ciassivl tlnit are intended 
to servo a temporary purpose; such us sicge-work.i and 
batteries for an attack on a fortress, or iiiies of m. 
trooobnient hastily throw'ii up for the protection of an 
army in the field, or to check the lulvance of un enemy 
on an important strategical position. Tlieso works 
differ mainly in the nianiier in which tliey are built, 
the ramparts and parapets of permanent works being 
faced or revetted with blocks of granite; the terre- 
pleinof the rampart on which the guns are worked, 
the cheeks of the embrasure.^, casemuti-s, bomb-proof 
buildings for magazines, &c., being formed of the same 
materm ; while licld-works consist of mounds of earth 
formed of that which is thrown up out of the diteh 
ID front^ having the ramparts and embrasurLS revetted 
with sods of turf, fasoinca, gabions, and sand-baus, the 
terre-plein for the support of the guns and ibe:r 
carriages being made of pieces of thick tiiuber strongly 
bfilted together. The principal works in each class, 
•ad their component parts, are noticed under their 
respective hcamugs, an account being given in all 
caaea of the peculiar purposes for which they serve 
and the method adopted in their constriictinn. {See 
BasTioir, Cbowk-woiik, Cukt.iix, CAcoitKihKK, 
Covxtso Way, Ditcu, Glacis, Flkciik, Fobt, 
Lvjnixxg, Baveun, TstvAiLLJi, Tbatkkst:, UttincK- 
Douji, Lurxa of iMTXHXcuuiiXT, ItEn \x, ifKnouBT, 
Scab Foit, Tbswch, &c.) It will, therefore, bo only 
nnoessary, in the present article, to glance briefly 
•t the history of the rise and progress of the science 
ftom the earliest ages to the present time. The ex- 
Btiog gyatem of fortification doubtless found its origin 
in ear^ ages, in the formation of a mound and trench 
XoaBd anr st^l collection of dwcUiDgs,fortbo purpose 
of aJIhr^ing ftie inmates and their posseasiona si^me 
vkotaotlon from the attack of a marauding foe ; a gale 
bsiBg madein one part of the rampart for the ingress 
•pdn|fr«M of those that dwelt within it, with a mov- 
mdgn tot the passimn of the ditch. This method 
wtapuziuedby tba.Oaoji and Britons in the time of 
Cmr s hUiA hddisd Btiength to tlw earthen m<RiDd 

Bj^ihrowivg it up nvtoritndn of stovtiitakiaor 
' ninto tlie nnrth in nloM prOKhi 
818 


siirronndod the old Greek cities of Tiry ns and MydMVl ' 

'I'he I'liiBiiiciana are said to have been the fivft wbo 

regularly iortiiled their cities with stonn WiUi} ImV ‘ 
however this may be, it is certain that tjto eltiM of 
Egypt, and iho great cities of Assyria,— Babylon and 
Nineveh, were girdled with fortifloations of marveUoua 

strength anil size, on which several chariots oonld^lMi 

dnveii ubn'ast of each other. Until the year 
characteristics ot the dotensive works of a town 
iienrly the same in all countries : first, they eOttinlM 
of a ioltv and niaasive polygonal wall -of grOat 'tl^ki* 
ness, with a faveee-bmjfc, or bank of earthy tbrhWn 
ill a sloping form against the exterior, to preleot u 
from the attacks of the battering-ram. Then towm 
were nildcd, in the form of large aqnara Or aami- 
eirrtilar buttresses, projecting from the anglea, and 
also from the face of the wall in varioitt pans, '’which 
enaliJed ihu defoiiders to enfilade that portioii of the 
wall wliich lay between any t|ro of them, and fodefinid 
it m a more effeotusl manner from the attneht of ' 
Hs-SHilauts who sought to make a breach at its bitte with 
their engined of war. These llauking towerb WOtO 
origin of the modern bastious..r Outworks wev# thiih''\ 
eoiistriicted beyond the ditch, opposite to the dUAtnrih 
entrances to the town, fur the better protecCiotlof’lftg 
gatcH, coiuiecteil v^ith the mam works by dcawbridgfta. v 
WJiile this dis]Hisiiion of the wall, and its TarioslTpwtill v 
mny be trarcil m all the fortifications of anoiilrt c£l||(ML^ 
and those of the t avus ami coatles of the middh agntt, ■ • 
so It may bo seen inure fully developed in the oiwiMnflL 
budliono, crown-works, and bridge-heads Of the 
CiitiuiH of modern times. The old method of edl|jlkrab«' ? 
(ion was ofiicioiit enough as long as bnttfringofhl^i^^v' 
heahng-JuJdcrs, and similar engines, fbrm^ the 'daw ^ 
iueuii<i of attack, nod javelins and orrowa 
formidable projectiles that could be abowetwd-qtfli 
Hs^ailttiits by those who manned the 
aUbmigh the iiitroduciion of the infia 

Greek fire, in the 7tU century, at a ' 

brought death, terror, and deatruotion , 

bls/ing fiercely even under wrater, and itijtiriDg,>di 
thing wherever it fell, with the exoepuoit offl 
walU, yet no mollifications of the prineiplM * 

struction were found abaolotely BeCMsnry'qftlft 

ventiou of oaniiou, which followed eloMniinipc>4^^r^ 
gnnpowder, in the 14th centoiy, difnefeM 
of the soldier-architects of the sneoee^ttigl^ele to teelB ' 
means whereby the now weapon aii^ be mtAo-ml'A 
eiucient for tim protection of the .wi^. by a piopw • 
disposition of the faces of the wotfci wiCn reference to 1 
each other, as it was effeetivo in braaehes in 

the rimiparts, tliat rapidly orumbM obder the ernrib*’' 
ing sboex of the heavy balls of/tona and iron thalifoiia 
burled pcMt bl^ against them. The result win tKw ’ 
introduction of bsstioiks of the nceieiit form, inrteedof 
the old fianking towers, prt^eoting Hirm the oqisiainM 
tbework in sahest anc^ thw rampart formwg^'mr $ 




THE DICmONABY OE 


FioHPtifgefctl^ yoy|ge»» 

< 1 ^ fliuJiing towon «riii Aqnatly porccptiblo in the new ing oaiemAUd blifcteriea «t tbe abouldvrs of tho baa- 
bMtions : tMy wefe stOl too nmoll, and too far apact. tio&a. Ho uao oonitniatod works of (Treat streiifth ia 
to dofeiul ^eaob otU«» in an eifioicnt manner; and the the intorior^f fhobfMtlonr, ae wdd aa in firout.of them ; 
platforms or torro-piaiua of the majority were not oal^ and redonjtta in tfia interior of the ravoKos^ which pro- 
ottlated for the reception of artillery of any aizo. tectcd bit onrtalna. About 1740, Cormontaiaime^ a 
Towards ih^ end of »e 10th century, an attempt to Frenobman, intnidheed a system roiuidedioaTaQiMin*i;» 
remedy this defeol wa«) wade by ISrrard do Bar leJDuo, in whidh heextondetl lliefiacesof the rarelin in flronit of 
a Frenpb en(;ineer, who introdtu'cd cotifiiderablo itn- the curtain, diminishing the extent of the salient angle 
proremevts into tho received mcDiods of constructing formod by them. He also formed retrenebments in 
fortidoations. Ue made the fares of liis bastions much his bast ions, and made the rd-entoring places of dms 
longer, and thneartains counecling ilictu muck shorter, in the co\ercd way large enough to of ^e con- 
thon they had hitherto been ; hut itin fure/i of the Ktruction of redoubts, having Uio main ditch immedi- 
bMtions term mated at the slionklors in orillong, or I nlMy in tbeir rear. These were useful in adding to the 
piieoeaoftbo rsnipartin oontiiinationol'thofaco, uhictijmcaus of dcrending the covered way, and tli^ also 
were in tbo form of an arc, and rnlcrcd towtirds ike ! protected the openings that appear between the ox- 
interior of the bastion; and his niinks, wliiok ' tronutics of the tenai^ and the tIiiiiliB of the bastions, 
bereft of their duo proportions by ilip onllonp, N\rro } on oitiior side of it. various additions and nmdiflea- 
dlsposed at an angle of 80^ to tlio ourluin, viki<‘h would tions of these systems have been iutrodneed from time 
inevitably bring a fire of musketry, direrretl from I lie to time, by Knglisb, French, and German enrinecrs, 
flank ufc right angles to its face, on the defoiidcrs o(>eii- suite I7o0. In the present century, however, the moat 
pylng the opposite extremity of tlu* eurtani. Tlo Villo. rcmurkukle is lh« new system, introduced by tho Prus- 
aa engineer who nourished about len^ihciirj th.* svins, of surrounding the place with a ))nlvgonal eneeinie 
flanka, and constructed them at right ungle^i to the v.nliouf bastions, and protecting them by flank flres, 
caTtSla; but a still forllicr advance to the | from uorUs ivscmkling caponnicres, projecting at right 

tem was made about fifteen years lutor. by 0«iiint l‘ag. n, ; ai.jir. from tho main widls at the centre of each side 
who oonsiructexl Ike foiics of his Dunks ;ri hiu‘<- iii r^cn- • •'•'tl • pc'vgon, so that 1' gnus of tho enceinte flank 
dioular to ike faces of tho ctillatrral bn^luui, 111 ** r.ip mmen s, ^^lule 'se of the ciiponnitro flank 
dueed, which eausod them to splay outward i rr..tTi ii>.c Mu* JMi“ heat' ' the projeoling work is pro- 

curtain in such a direetion, that a Dro dirctit<\( terleit ty a ivivolin, Ir * faces of which can also bo 

diculnrly from the faces along their entliv I ! '‘ntll idfii from ino mr, utr by guns piueedincase- 
would onillado the faces of tho collateral Ini' tio.i- . lO’i'es ent m tlie jir /per diivetn/ji. lii tho siege of 
mrevent an attacking party 1 row elVeetnig a ; "•eliM-tupol, the geuorul Todleken, one of the 

in the ditoU. Jfe also i-omitrnciod d.mUc a:i<i u .l i • J mo-i -kiiml c*iv»av-Ts ».f modern tir.iea, employed large 
flaaks tohis baatious, which were parspetu p ir.ii'ol U) ' /•a o'iv\. ri.s wok •jm^rnlar “uecess for the protection of 
tbefaceaof tho outer flanki, riainK aboxc o..e amc'i. . , <i.c i 'wn (*SV/’ V' imwouics.) The idea of siibsti- 
in tiers towards the intennr of i lie Imtfui. h r# - fuf mg '.irhworks for stone fortlficutious has also been 
mained for Vaubau to give n ffystcniafjc ncilu/J ' w intdv Miuportcil by Mr. Fergnsaon, It is not im- 
eeostmctiiig ri^nlar forlillcation*, wlu<.!i he < i. i ;• d ! pn.’-.d*!.* ih.it the great impvoTonicntLS that have been 
Iw taking fractional parts of the «•! (!i/’ ilo ot j i.ilciv elV.'cl.'d by Hir AVdliam Armstrong and Mr. 

the polygon wiUnn which the /'Kc/’i/ib wri“ torn, t, n.'..! ' Imwi-ith in tlieeonairnctionofgnnaof keavycolibre, 
which was koaudvd kyimos dra'>n to join tuc mil lead to an iniiuirv into the form of structure nnii 

angles of the httstioii.-i (winch, innc<Hl, ncre c/>;i,. Iom.I ot nud 'rud'i be«t calculiited to resi*^t tho shook of 

witn the aogk's oi the jiiilygoM, iis f.ir as l.rnr wciylit of iimtal tbnt the kreucking guns of 

wero ccnceriiod), tofiiruiiili tlnMlimcir.ions «*:’ \;,ii the jmv. «Mit day o.in hitmch ogainst the walls of a for- 
parts of the work. As tni^ h tlic t.nind.iu.m on v\''on ' ti*.' • . U I'Ji regard to the general plan of construe- 
iiH other systoiiis wo ka-icd \\liicli lia\r Iticn iUr"h'o’i, wlmtcxcr .miy bo tho new tkeoroticnl principles 
dliced siuco Vaiibau’a tmio, uiui as ;< ' «/i i tor ol nefoneV that may bo broached by mudevn 

it ia required from all cuiuiiJrttca tor commiv min I, d-.. rn^inofr . it ••■oma iiecosaary, when we c.^nsidcr the 
army, K detailed account of the nieUnid of 4'o:Htr::<’- :c..t t>i«]>erionty of the gnus that would now be nsed 

Jiig a regular front uf fortillcntion, in mvonlanco \. Jh m a f^^e ox’fr’rhc Laucostcr guns and other heavy 
that engincor’aHrsit. system, xmU he gix on cltifix Imre, well ordimiuo iliat wore brought into positinn kofore SebaS- 
a ground -plan of the same, ns it him been idrrud;. < ,i I'.iml. in lately as liioJ-j, that all existing fortideations 
(iwa VAlinas’B Vibst Svsckm ) Ilia aoemd ain’t 1 i.r i. t. • ..'d on N'aubrin’s avs-tems bIumiUI be* strengthened by 
tystems nroao out oi modiUcatains <it the Dr>t, n, a ; ^ a }udu’i..ua cviiid'inution of exterior works, m order to 

log it to the remodelling of the '.loi'Ka of tnuny old f " i. ■ .'mdib' ilmr doiotider^ to prolitng their resislanoc tu 
fled towns. The chief leal HITS ot I hcac sy^bviKsi. i: . i Iji..* utnmat, if not with conipletB pucccss. That tlie 
iln tho 'baatious being detach c»i trom the', rfi/i/r. m in i’ii^lisli goxortuneni are fully alive to the necessity of 
a ditch in tho rear, the ciiriaiiis being conttiiin*.!, an i d/'in;: u* manifest fi'om the ndditiunol fortifications 

meCtbiffia an angle iu the rear ol the b.idtion, n*i , h v..* • «i ;ireb/'ii!groustrueti*daboutJ^Iymonth,FortBinoullt, 
•trangthenod by a tower, tdsoiu the f. im of a !..i -....i,, lV'iibr.*Le,C'lialliani. Sheorness, Portland, Hover, Cork, 
the flauks of Whieh defended the dih'li, \ .i \ ;■ . ru .uher place.., for which an cxpeiidilure amounting 

improved Ibo oonatructum of the r.ixelm, j.-aJ ‘l .* t > nearb ten i.nll ona sterling has been sanctioned by 
flrt^t eugineor who introduced ricuelut I'n-*-:,^ , m .v.- uein.— AV/. t^tr.anh’s Treatise on F^tytijieation ; 

tooidnft a fortreas. Ho also formed Iiu\>*r..c* n Ih.* Fold F yfiflcatum j Aide M^moice fo the 

aorared way, to protect the besieged from ihi.< k.i*d ’>>r/ Sei, nveg. 

firing^ and the places of arms «t the sali.'T.t ; i •• I'oi.iirvm , jW-fr-huIc (Lot.), is one of tboviriuos 

entering angles of tbo covered way. ft 'xdl be n.'v’v - lerme.l t-aroiniil. Ir nmy tlminguish itself nctivoly by 

stood, lu the voiistruc*tion of wur';8 one in ..-b/i;. • or const Mi^ey in adhering to duty in the face 

ofonother, that the reliefs of the diDoivniranipa* Is, on .it oilIi''uit 3 ’ aiut danger which cannot bo' avoided, or 
theiv heights one above another, tuurt be sutlicicnt t.> b\ courage or intrepidity in ninintainin'e firmness and 
-bitow of a fire of mnakotry being kept up fr . >111 the crcM presence of mind m the midst of peri^ from which 
of thb parapet of a lower work, while neaiimmudi’ is there may he cseapo. Fortitndo displays itself pas- 
beiog direolcd against the enemy ou their fa.cgn-w.u'bs sive]/ in enduring with patience, submission, and 
flrotn the mmnaris uf tho works above. Without iujiiniig repigintinn whatever misfortunca one may be called 
the map in llLe work below. Thus the soles of the up<m to unlVt'r. 

embvmnires ill the faces ot the ravelin should he m n Fortuiss, for’-iresf, a city or town surrounded by 
horiaontal lipelhat is, at least, four feet above tUeercsi regular wc-rks of defence, that requiree to be investea 
of the glads, Mid the tenaille should bo low enough ti* an athicking force, and sobjeoted to regular siege 
allow a muwetlpr lire 'from the flanks of (he basimn ojieratious before it con be reduced. Fortresses are 
Md the inforveautg curtain topsasover the hcadn of its .ioncniliy found on the ilrootiors of continental etates, 
dofendte. Thd Dmch engineer Cooborn was ooutempo- and in the immediate vicinity of important luivbonra 
rory wflU Vaubait, and constructed the fortifications ot on Uic sca*coast, where therfi are extensive naval dock- 
bf the ptineipal towns of Holland and Belgium, yards and arsenals, imd great qnantitiea of governaunt 
AiMqrstein ia very ailidlar to those of Yauboa; but iris stores are cathered tog^her. Flymouth and PorCs- 
dijRm^piishedbytMiiilsodueHcaoflargeorillons,form* mouth, with Fortlond, are oor snoat important for- 






xnmwmiu ikyo^mahok. 


Tflvtiuui^ 


treamct oa the Houth 4 M>ut; eoaeiafreUe e44itipA8 
haTing been iue40 ta the fi^fleaticma that MUfonod , 
these. taereUtMi other vUoee of importano^ einee ther 
oompMtion of the womi at Chethowg. . There is bo 
inlm fortma ia Omat Bdtauij hat whea the eab- 
jeet qC the eoest Maasea was breaght before perUa* 
meot in 1868, the Ibmatioii of a Kroog fortroaa at 
Camiode GbsMi in Staffot^lure, ivas saggested. in 
4M>BBeotiaii witti large gpTenunent works lor castiag 
artillsrj end the OMnuMture of llrearme. 

FoBTCirAi!UB,./br>fK*iiei^fo», is the iille of ono of the 
beat OeriBM} (people’s bookn) ever written, 

and which hes been translated into perhaps every Ian- 
gnage of £orope. It originated in 15tli century, 
though JDaay of tlie taloa included in it are of inueli 
older date. The oldest printed edition of tbo book 
now cBtaat was published at Frankfurt in luUD. ^'ho 
story if, that Foriunatus aud his sons uro Ikopossfs- 
Bora of an inoxhanstible purso of gold and n wisshing- 
oapa which, however, in the end, prove their ruin. 
Thomas Decker made it the aubjeef of Iii« “ ricasaid 
Comodieof Old Fortuuatus" (lOi***); imd TiecK pucs 
(he story in bis ** Fhantosus ” n vein , ilorlin, — 
Ai^.Frsoh and Gruber’s J i-ect ,vi>L ps. 

Fouuil, /ors'-ttsi (Lat. /oram, a iiiarki*H, tin* n.uiic 
given to an open apace m Kooum ceiu'rally 

Burroundod by a eovereil c<il<>ii«ttdo, that lornw.l an 
ambulatory, and buildings of varioua kituU, '.'ncli ah 
temples, courts of law, prisons, prarmnea. In tin* 
later period of the eiiipiiv, nhen Kuiiio bad atfained 
the summit of its pb>rv, thcro wore iiiiiotcori Joiut 
within its limits, which were divided iido two fIa3<iL*A, 
aomo being especially set apail for public nioclmp^ 
and the proceedings* of the law courts', while olborH 
wore devoted to busiticsH purposes and ilte rcqu'rc- 
incnts of trade. The Forum Komanuin, the first tbuf 
was erected in Rome, served equally for (he ptirpof>c*i 
of trade and all public xncetinps, as well as (hr the 
admimstmiion of juatiuc by the <’onpuls, deeciniirs, 
and other magistrates of Route. This wui; suit- 

eeqnentlj disrin^ui'Jbcil for its timpuilirr nre ; tli»* 
shops were removed, and many temples oi tbo licatlu*ii 
gods, the senate^hoiise, and (ho eoniitium,ueic (leolcii 
m its iuunadiate vicuiity, and m coiinmoncation witli 


of B sidaU bubo. It is Blade by 
ten dr .twelve foet bdew tlus surfikes of , (Its (Muad, 
and pttiktiig a wooden esse st the tiott^ esi^tslbihg 
several pomidaof powder* and oocasionjuly sdiqs sbsQSi 
It was fovnieiiy IlM by met^ of e Sa^hHleii*^%,JhiBig 
narrow bag of liheu iUlsdJritIt piiwder* whii^ was 
tected flroxn iidiuy lihel/to aiwe frafo the dattpnSss 
of the groood, by iiicloBing,it tn • os^ng of wo<yi7' The 
saucissun oommanicated with the fou^MsailondJSn^ 
while the other waa brought in a sbidlow trehoh tmdsc 
the earth to eny point from whieb Hie tr^n might be 
couveniently Rred. Fougaasea are generally maas in 
the glacis of a work, to throw the BtSaahum party 
into confusion when au attempt ia niado to take the 
work by storm. A veir destructive kind of fongaas is 
made liy filling the hole that haa been exssvs^ tO 
receive the powder with rough stones as Boll Bit oir(b. 
In inndom warfare, fougasses are exploded by mISiHl 
of the electric spark and by detonating powder, 
which wires communicate tliat are laid in thopath by 
w kich the ussailanta advance to the attack. FopgailHn 
(hut were contrived to be exploded W wires attatpj^ 
Im them were iuunJ in (he Rnssian worirs before 0dDmlb 
topol at t1i<> termination of the siege and tbeoeqBpg* 
lion «>f the town by the allied forces. 

Founuation, joicn-dai'-Hhttii (Lat. jTuniJt^h), tho 
ii.'iruo ajipluid to (be siirtaoe of the mass on which SlQr 
supcrstriu'lurc is reared. Foundations are of two 
kiudi) —iial lira! aud nrtiilcial; butofwbicbeverclaiStbe 
fourulatioDH niuy be on which a building is to bsraisedt 
care luiist be mken by the architect, or bnilder/^o 
asceriuiii that tlierc are no cxisling causOB which vfonld 
render them liable to lateral displacement, wTiai^er 
may be the weight of the materials that are pRed 
updu them. UoeUfl, gravel, loamy soil, and clay, arc 
C(]ii:il}y avuilahic. fur natural foundations, provided that 
t hero be no causcsi, arising from the j^sition Of the 
Biriita or from the presence of water underaeatfa, that 
max U'lul to jiroiluco natural displacement; but the 
(hu Unc<;>i of the lower part of tbo walls of the bnUdtng 
inir( li** lu urcDrdnnro xvihli the nature of the fuuoda* 
(loici on which the building is crooted,— a greater 
hrc.'idth being rvipiircd for walls on foundatUMSB of 
loutii uv <‘liiy, tlmn for those which ere raised on rock 
it. Jt was also adorned with uroiio'i, stuineM, mid 'or gn.\vl, as tho (brmor boUh arc more (msccptil^ of 
its, from which [jublio inocringh uor-* udilivuM'd, | compro'^sion (hun tho latter, and require the footing of 


pulpiirB, iruju nuiuli puiiiu.- ju<'i'i uuut'i'.fM’fi, j i;'>iiipr(''">iun i iiuii luu lUVUT, itiiu rt-’iiuiri? 11117 iuw»iu|| 

and which were called ro^fr./, fnuii boiii;j Kurrouiuird llir walls tital uro built on them to bo spread out to 
with the braseii beaks (mv/ro), or oruaiuvnt'- of ih-* I greut^'r cxiviit, that it Inrccr area of beanog-surfhoe 
prows of tho ships of war tiiaf Jiad been eupiiirodb} iu;*v be ht cured. ArtidcialfouhduUoDS, OD SoA, COI&* 
the Roman triremes. Fxbibilioufi oi‘ gladiniui’j wf,*e I pro told** soili of great depth, such as the mluvial 
often shown in the forum. 'J'iio Ih^niuii ibrui i oorre- dppO!,itti nl the months of tidal rivers, loose afaitUlig 
sponded to tho «yora of the (.n^'ka, mid uu ifu/tinii baud, and peaty l^oga, are formed in yarions vtif§, 
city or colony was without Uus impurtunt centre tor '< 'luMneihnd ih (o drive iu o number of large piles vsrti- 


1 mipcjrtn 

the transaction of husincM and nul iio adriir'i. l*jan 
of the forum at Ponipcii aud the pn:aip<d i uuni oi 
Rome are given in romiKM," a vork j)idihsh d b;» 
the Society tor tho DiiliiHion of F’scfiil Iviiowl. fig**. 

Fosse, or IToss. /ir (». a diidi; I'Kdii bat. 
fodio, fossuti I dig), a term in For(., appli<-d (•> a 
ditch, aenoraUv fillea with vraler, cucini.n;; (he i. im- 
part oi a fort, lying' between tJi« sc-iru and tiiccounirr- 
8CaTp.*~ln Anat„ tbo term iu applu^d i o a hu ge (:.\it> 
in the bone, with no exil or perforat ion. 


fixed ill a Mil;str'!^um of a harder and leiBo'7$eld1xi(p 
ti;’ ( iTo. Thesn pi in some cases, support tho entlro 
\v<>i;:h( f>r :i biiiidiii;*, as columns support a toofi^ln 
ofiicr.'S (hey rcixior (he fioiJ into which they oMiWgft 
moiM !«ol d, by pressing the earth that Is between 
more Tigluiy to|p*i,uer, and therefore moje oapaMo 0f 
bi ariiig Mic'lmaxy weight of any saperstnielure raised 
upon 11 . After tl'.e piles lufcve been driven in, bdllci of 
timber am bud transversely across the heads, liki^' 
FoSSel,/os''sR (Lttt. dug u]>,i, in GcoL, the slccpcr<i, amt tho whole is firmly bedded in. a msSi^jBf 

body, or any portion of tho body, of an aDimui or ]ilant,t concicti*, which ivR'ords a hard and level platfonal^ 
buned in tho earth by natural cuiieos, or nny reco^. | (he nui^nnry that is iu bo placed upon it. 


nisable impresaiou or trace uf such a body or )iurt of a 
body. Such is tho definition given by Mr. Jukes, one 
of the most philosoiibieal gcolugista of the present iImv. 
The old geologists used to include mmcralH, or any 
other d^inot bodies that were found iu rocks, under 
the t«in of fossils. Aecordiug to modern views, ios- 
eUs are eimply orgauio rematns, allowing tho word 
** remains'* to apply even to fi>ot-prmt& and other 
transient impresaions. A fossil is not necessarily a 
petrifaetion. Some fossil sfaells foand in comparativclv 
old rooks, stteb aa the soft compact clays of the oolitic 
aeries, em leas sltcred from their living state than 
meoy sbeils inolnded in recent ooral reefs. Wood, 
Bgain, msgr be feiwd in soch rocks still soft and but 
Httieeltei^; .while in much more recent formations 
it is entifsly nuBcraliaed, and converted either into 
flint or inta eoe). Thet depertment of geology whiefa 
tdates to fosrils ie termed ralaanickffjf Twhiim «<e). 

Fovaassk/ctf^ls' (Fr. /wfasie), in uil«» the name 
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irontulies nri’ forced into the soil, whioh areeUlwwegfde 
fii(>*d witii (-oniTCte ; or, when it is praotieable,''|iflee Of 
wood or iron ore driven in closely together, so ns to 
iijcloHc a space* xvith a clone aheeiing, and;tl» ifedl In 
the interior m removed, and replaoea Wa ynois of con- 
erete and rubble. In forming tbutidAH^ ^ Sind fot 
the piers ot btidgesr &c., tuba of bffolMlft(ik, luke the 
liningn of wclkii, are fonited and simk hi tnd same, ww 
(aec W£XJ.>BiNXZ]fo), and the imterlos- is eRerwiMs 
filled with coucrefo. In seonring foundsAfons for sotite 
of the bridges and railw«)r«bridfles |n various parts of 
England and Franco, among wMekmay be named l)ie 
K^iyal Albert Yiadnot at Sid^h, Iron tubes df gim 
8i/.o were sunk through the loon ^ toitU the 
at tbo bottom was rceehed. In prifl bogs, Isrgn Mnpfo 
excavahons sremadei. vsfijflhere fllled with ftggAs of 
brushwood, end sandrend graval Istii o» boughs Of 
trees and rode tedlMb'in the maanrv in wfafoh 
fltephebgon songtvncfodn taflvay nerocs Chat Uoas in 
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' 'CiiiHMishlra. Mtf jPeiiil fouadattoft*, «^ett tUbair 

ufiM and coiwreto are iiaad, Hhti mdismt iiMt»io^ 
ofirafnlly to the flature the mateHole at bitcobmiaiidj 
end to o»a«i4er if wf ohmige ie UkeW to takt^plaee ia 
the uonni^ eoadition of the eoH la whioh his fottndatioB 
is^aade, V aattfeoaent dreiaA^ or other oaaiea. Tot 
a hoa^at state of moistarei beech and elm alTord the 
best flaiber for pQes ; bitt when the eabstraotare is 
likely to be drier at some i^riods tbsn at others, or, in 
Qtlwa words, to be hxpose'd to aUornations of dryness 
and moisture, then ninb is better than either of the 
hinds of timber that hare boon already named. 

S'ouirpaTXOMB, in Pol. ISco., are institutions esta- 
blished and endowed^ ntually by private itidividuttU, 
f<a^ the promotion of some useful or benevolent pur- 

K se. lluring the middle ages, it very common to 
qneath property for various religious or scholastic 
purposes. The two great universities of JSiigland,— 
Oxlwd and Oambridge, owe their existence nuiinly to 
this source, as do also the greater number of the gram- 
xnmr and free schoctls throughout the country. Nume- 
rous hospitals have also been established in this way, 
a nd various other institutions for the relief aud ossist- 
anoe of the poor. 

Poinrbxaa, /o»»d'-i«7 (Fr. /ourfre, to cast metals, 
do.), the term generally applied to the proei-ss 
of producing any article by cuusing nuiUi'ii metal or 
plaster of Paris to run in a liquid state into a inouUl of 
the requisite form, whioh is made in \:inous ways, and 
of tubstaiioes best suited for the reception of the liquid 
material that Is to be potirtul into it. The process is 
applied to the manufacture of articles in iron, hron:i!c, 
IwKmetal, lead, steel, copper, porerluiu, plaster, and 
Mmeat of varions kinds. Tlie method of founding or 
easting eunnous in iron aud bronze will be foutul else. 
Urhere , (les Caknok), and as the process adopted in 
Oaitiag^ statues in plaster, and making oruainental 
mittery and busts in Parian ware, diilers so inatoriaUy 
VOmthat which is used in forming nielnl cn.-fingM, each 
will bo described in the notice of that biMindi «»f art to 
Which they respectively belong (tee PoiicKi.Aiy, Pot- 
Vaax, ScutrrUKX), and the present article devoted to 
a brief account of the method adopted in foumliiig iron 
eastings of great size, and bells aud ataliies in bell- 
xneim and bronze. An account of tyuc-founding will 
also bo given uude;^ its proper heading (n'e Trea- 
tovvtnvc). After iron ore has been rousted, to drive 
off the arsenic, sulphur, and water that inav exist in it, 
it is thrown in an enormous fonmeo (icr ilL\br-Fuii- 
MACH, Ibos MaxVI'ACXOUV), nitli a quail tit V of coke 
aud limestone, the latter of which nets us a lUix to the 
ore, and promotes the molting of the iron. The follow- 
ing proportion is generally nbicrvod ; namely, a ton and 
a half of coke and S cwt. of limestone, broken in very 
small pieces, to every ton of ore; but if pig iron be U'lerf, 
or lion that has been extracted front the ore, the addi- 
tion of limestone is not necessary. When this mixture 
te in the fornooe, a strong current of air is directeil 
against the' glowing mass, and the metal sinks to the 
bottom of the furnace, leaving a quantity of scoriae, 
toohniosily oidled ** slag,” behind it, when the vent at 
the bottom has been opened, and the molten fluid | 
allowed to escape. The model of the urtidu to be cast 
is generally made in wood, and from these models 
moulds ore constructed, bning made of a peculiar kind 
of yellow sand, which has been well mixed and kneaded 
with a littlo water. If tlio article is to be made in a 
solid piece, there is not much dillioulty in inakitig the 
moola, which is imiierallT fashioned in two pieces jfi 
th« casting be cylindricm in shape, or in more than 
two if it be iivogular in form ; but when it is to be I 
cast^bollow, a core is formed, to occupy the greater I 
part 'of the iutetiov of tho mould, leaving a certain 
ihiolcAOSS wery where betweofl tho inner surface of the ! 
monld and the exterior of the core; the former of 
whioh civm the external form to the casting, aud the i 
latter tab internal form. To make the core, a quantity 
ojf wak ,pr lUny is pressed into the mould, or parts of 
tha momd u it bn uiadoiin pieces, of the thickuoss re- 
. nnir^ for the tnytol. The mould having been thus 
* “ttitt together, and the iaternal cavity 
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p exterior iponM »s then taken off, and the wax or 
--fv^dny, which reprnieated thb metal, is removed, leaving 
. t|iaearo nroond whioh the mould is labsoquently IvuK 
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bdag oxposad to the aotioa <ff hSSiMi £ylag« 
stove. Grpil owe is takea to insari psfCiirtllMoni 
from moisture, whioh would genwOte tneiiD, hsafs 
aff explosion at the ootranoe of^the netsl. Am jqdibii gn 
all ports of the mould are dry, they ore bnilt t ' 
and surrounded by sand, which is carefully bip 
around and Over the mould, to assist in mist. 

weight of the xnetal when it eaters ; but if the i 

be of considerable sise, it is generally burie^ ia a 

below the level of the fomaoe, whioh is flUed.with ol , 

as soon as the mould has beenbuilt,np in it, aad^anoli ' 
cases the mould aud core are strengthened by bars and 
hoops of iron, which have boenintroducedduriagthepro* 
cess of making them. Bometimes the moulds arepamtad 
with sand intotfrumos of iron or casting-boxes. ' When 
all IS ready, the furnace is opened, and the laetol is 
allowed to run into the mould alone channele made 
for the purpose, or if tho mould be at some diataoca 
from tho furnace, and the casting be of small ei.8e, 
it is curried from the furnace by men in largo iron 
pots or oriiciiilee. Suflicient time is then ^ven to 
allow the casting to cool, after which tho mould Ji 
j broken oil*, and the irc'*. if necessary, is cleaned, and 
' the oYtermil roiii;bm>‘ removed by illing, &o. The 
atiovn is an outline (>> .te process used in making 
oustings in iron, aud is pretty nearly the same for 
eastings m all kinds oi metal, with some alight dif* 
feronoe, thut is required either by tho form of the 
article or the pooiiliar metal of which it' 

in made. Jn cunting large hells for churches, catbe* 
drills, uiid cliK-k-towers, and groups of figures, w 
statues of greul, size, very large furnuccs are required, 
IIS the uhiiln ot the metal used in the casting must 
be melted and run into the mould at one time. The 
pit in uhicli the bell is oast is made near the furnace. 
The core e^itisists of a mass of brickwork covered 
with u ooinposktion of loam and borse-duug, which is 
carefully ih'ihioiicd to the shape of the interior of the 
bell. Anotlier co.iliiig of composition is then added, 
aflor sprinkling tho core with tau-dust to prevent one 
coat from adhering to the other, and this is carefully 
moulded to the form of the exterior of the bell, form* 
mg what la called tli<* model. More ton-dust is then 
applied, and on the model a third coating is laid, 
culled the shell, which eventually gives tho form to 
tho exterior of tho bell. This shell is then carefnUy 
taken otT and tho model removed, after which the 
alicll 13 built up round tho core, and the pit liUed 
with sund or loam. The bell-metal, formed of tin 
uiidcnjipi r (.fee llJ!Lr.-MxTAr.), which has been melted 
III II lurnnce heated with wood, instead of coal or coka, 
IS then allowed to run into the mould. After casting, 
tho tone of the bell is duly regulated. (iSee BXLIC..) 
Tho method used in casting bronze statues ia similar 
to that adopted for castings in iron and bell-metal; 
but tho composition of which the mould and core 
arc made is aiftcront, oousisting chiefly of a mixtoro 
of plaster of Paris aud brick-dust. It is unneoeuary 
to make largo bronze castings in one piece, as thay 
can be made in parts, which are afterwards soldend 
together. Tho composition of bronze is given under 
its proper heading. {See Brovzx.) — S^, Wyatt*8 
Trratme on Metal^oiorV. 

Focndlino IfosriTALS, fowndfMna (Aag.*Sax.)« 
aro chai^tiible institutions established for the care ana 
upbringing of foundlings, or children that have been 
abandoned by their parents. The object of sodh inati- 
tutions is to prevent tho destruction of ehildroD,aitbet 
by actual violence, or through exposure in the streets 
or highways ; and their establishment dates from the 
middle ages. In ancient Greece aud Kome the ex- 
posure of children was a frequent practice, as it ia 
among the Chinese at the present day. Neither Plato 
nor Aristotle condemns it ; they content tbaoiselvas with 
laying down general rules for the preservatiiMt of the 
healthier and stronger at the axpento of the moro 
weakly. Thebes was the only state of aacient Oteece 
that 18 known to have forbidden by law the expentm 
of ohildran. Abandoned ebildren wwe deiriarad ^ 
law to be the slaves or absolute property of those who 


brought them up. The praetica of azpb^i^ iafantt 
seems also* to have praw&sd among tho GerauMte 
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nations before the introduction of Cliristianitv. With 
the spread of Christianity, different foelinfi'8'’began to 
prevail ou this subject ; and the exposinff of infanta 
was forbidden by the emperors Valentiuian and Ora* 
tiQ,n. At tli« same time, the stricter laws that came in 
force coDceniiiifi ttiari'ii«{;e and against coiiouhinaf’e, 
rendered women morcunvinns tluin before to conceal 
their shame : so that, in feet, the danger to infants of 
being exposed or put to death was rather increased 
than diminished ; and hiMire Gibbon has some reason to 
speak of child -exposure as one of the moat stulihora 
remnants of le'uthendum. So early os tlio fith eeiitary 
abpeoiea,of fouudling liospiliil is said (o hu\e existed 
fit Treves; lb* then itisliop of that place pennifting 
children to be denosited in a marble basin which stond 
before the caiiirarul, und Ki'injr them in charge to the 
members of the churcli. The llrst wcll-mithunticatod 
instance, however, is that l"■'tabllshed at Milan in 787, 
by the arelipresliyter iJatheiis. Subsequently, found- 
ling ho*'pitnls were entablishcd at Mruitpellier in 1070, 
at Eimbock in 12(K>, at hTorence in 1317, «t h'ilrnberg 
in 1331, ut Pans in 1302, and at Venice in 13v80. In 
110s, liinoeoiit 111., when rebuilding the great hospital 
of Santo Spinto at IJonie, allotted a portion of it for 
the reception of foiindlin"*». Thin favstem prevails in 
France, Spam, und Italy, and in general in all the 
Homan CaihtMie eonntnes in Knrope ; wbi-reas in I'ro- 
tpstaiit eoinitnes it is not looked upon with favour. 
The principal objection lliat has been raised against 
foiinaling hospitals is, tint they lend to encourage 
illeg^tiTn:ley • iind the great jirgunient in faionrof them 
is, th.it they hii\e the etlecl of preventing <diild-inur- 
der. The qucatiou ie. one of very great dillieuUy; Imt 
the prevailing opinion in this country has always boon 
oppoHod to these institutnnis, iia being, ou the whole, 
more periiicious than lienelh ini. Foundling hospitals, 
too, are more necessary in thosiv countries where there 
la no legal provision made for the poor, than where, us in 
our own, the niothors of illegitiuiutc children, if uiiubte 
to support them, iiiav have recourse to the parish 
pour-hoiiae. The niortnlitv in foundling liospitula has 
alwavs been very great, tiioiigh tlio evil 1ms in some 
nieastfre been niitignted in more recent times by 
ineatis of improved Timnngefnent and the pracfieo of 

S iving out children to be nursed. The usual mode of 
epositiiig children m the hospital is by means of a 
turning-box lived in the will), in wTiieli the child is laid, 
und, oil a beil being rung, it is taken in by one of the 
watchers. The projiortioo of illegitimate children in 
Fans is niiout one in every fhrcM birtlis; niid of tho 
total mmibcr of illegitinmte children, about 5s out of 
every lot) become inmates of tlie loumlhng hospital, 
where more than one-half of them die bepire they are 
a year old. The Foundling Hospil.sl ui l.ondou was 
established I'l I7.3!t, by Captain Thomas Corani, a 
benevolent sailor, as “an hospital for exposed and 
deserted ehildron.” So great, however, was influx 
of inmates, that the funds of the institution wem 
inadequate to its supjioit, and as the system did not 
meet with much favour in this Cfnmtry, the eharnctor 
of the hospital w'as, in 17tiO, changed fioin u foundling 
to what It imw is, an hospital for pfmr illegitimate 
children wbosj* mothers are known. The eonimiltee 
requires to he satisfied of the previous good charaolcr 
and present necessity of the mother of every child 
proposed for adujis.sion. The qualification of a 
governor is a donation of X;-*jO. Among the jiriiieipal 
benefactors to tho hosjiital was the great ]Jnnd<4, who 
used to perlorm his, oratorio of “Tho Mes-iah" 
in the chapel. 

ForitTAiy, foHm'-iun <Lnt. ye7i», Fr. fontaim), u 
spring or source of water rising above the earth in 
a jet or jet«i, forced up by eitlier natural or arti- 
tieial means. Artificial fountains flow from vases, 
statues, or other jucturesque pieces of sculpture. 
Among the ancients, rumtains weregenornlly fslcemed 
sacred, and eacriflees and libations were made in their 
lionour. Horace, in Ins odei, gives a tribute of praise 
to one at Home, distinguished by the appellation of 
Fon* Many of tho Greek cities were 

adorned with these boautitnl and neccfisary objects of 
art, Corinth especially. In the ruins of Fonipeii and 
llerculuiieuni, foinit«ino were seen in nearly ©very 
situation , and, from the number of leaden pipes also 
S^und, it seems that every honso was provided with 
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one. In modem itonio this practice of having fountaius 
distributed through the city is kept up in me preient 
day : and those of Trevi and tho Pauline, at tian Pietro 
in Montorio, are splendid piles of architecture, adorned 
with imposing pieces of scnipturc. In Paris, the 
fountains of Versailles and 8t. Cloud used to bo con- 
sidered the finest lu the world ; but siuco the ereetion 
in b^iigland of the system of foiiniaiiis at Sydenham 
J^alaoe, Ihcv uiiiiiiot be compared with tho latter. 
Within the Inst year or so, niiu'li attention has been 
given to Uie necessity of public drinking-fountains in 
the streets ami thoronghfares of Lotidou, and now 
many of them are. siipjilicd with sonio really artiatic 
dVi/it, ihroiigh the liberality of some of tho chief 
I citizens. They are a necessity to a largo city, and 
there is no doubt that ere long Tiundoii will be as WCU 
or lictter supplied than Home was in tins respect. 

FoiJHiKKtsi\r, f(i»r'-re-ef-izwi, is the name given to a 
sysleni of socialism promulgated by Charlee Fourier 
(1772 — 1837), and which dilfers raatoriully from the 
s> stems of communism strictly so culled. It professes 
to he baseil upon iintural laws, and to be founded on 
caleulations which he mniiittiinod to bo the counterpart 
of Newton's ]>hvsieul sj^tem. Tins system, unlike 
oouiiiinniHm, does not, in theory at least, vvithclnivv any 
of llie motives to exertion which pxist at prestmi, nor 
doe** it coiileiMplate tlio abolition of iirivatc property. 
Arcordmg to the Fourierisls, there is seurccly any 
kiml of uaefiil labour winch is nalurallv and necessarily 
dHiigroeable, unb'ss it bo either regurded as dishonour- 
able, or is imnioderate in degree, or destitute of the 
stimnliis of hyniputliy niid eniuhition. They therefore 
endf'iVvoiir to strengthen and fouler those motives for 
exertion thiit are untnridly inherent iii man. Bocioty 
was to be ionned into ussoeiatioiiH, or iihalansterios, 
each eoinprising l^M) families, or ],8tH) persons, num- 
bers brought out by very caroful calculations. Tho 
phalanstery was to imdudo evorythiiig in structure and 
character winch could griilily the highest taste and 
sense of enjoyment. The pursuits and functions of 
the members were to be inlullibly adjusted through a 
distnbiition by which i‘aeh person w’us to be sot pre- 
cisely to that oeciipiitioii in life to which bis passions 
and pi operisi ties directed him. Lifn was thus to be a 
perjictual enjoyment, and labour, Just end of being a 
task, WHS to Im us much a source m enjoyment as ttie 
]>iirsuit3 of the hunter or the angler. Tlie projierty 
oi tho avRoeiatiou was to bo held in 1,128 shares, and 
the whole prodiirls were to be divided into twelve 
parts; of which ilvo were to go ;o labour, four to 
capital, and three to skill or talent, The capital of 
thii cniJiTiiumtv may bn owned in unequal shares by 
ihflerent members, who would receive proportional 
dividends; and the iduim of each person to the share 
of the produce jim ^ipnated to talent is estimated by 
the graile or rank which the individual occupies in the 
S' voral groiipM of labourers to which he or she belongs. 
The remurHTiilion, when received, would nqfeof n«ces> 
sity be oprnded or enjoyed in common. Tne ^stom, 
liowever, ns a whole, is so complex, that Fourier 
hiin.'’eirni'ver udimttcil that even the most ardent of 
his disciples understood it ; and to tho last bo would 
siinetion nothing a.s an aniioiinccnient of his views that 
he had not himself wntt'ii. An attempt was made to 
carry out Fourier’s views practically in the neighbour- 
hood of 'be .small town of llarubouillet, easily accessible 
fn Paris. A bout C20,(KKi ib said t o have been expended 
in the attempt, which proved a failure. According to 
J. K. .Mill, bViunerism is “ the ninst skilfally combined, 
and with the greatest foresight of ohjections, of aU the 
t< inns of Huci.iliHoi.’’ It “does no violence to any of 
I Im general laws ly which huiuan action, even in the 
present imperfeel state of ^oral and intellectual culti- 
vation, is influriiced ; and it would bo extremely rash 
to nronouTic-e it inciipahio of aucoess, or unfitted to 
realize a great part of the hopes founded on it by its 
partisans."— Hof. Eneyeltytadia UrUunniea, art. Qbm- 
mnnwn; Primiphg of PoUtival liconorntf, by ,f. S. Mill. 

Foustti, / otfWk (Ang.-Sax ), k distance comprising, 
three diatonic intervals. There are three kinds of 
fourths ; x'iz., tne diminitihed fourth, composed of a 
whole tone and two semitoues; the porfvrt fourth^ 
consisting of two whole tones and a semitone ; and the 
extremt sharp, orouporfuotufmtrthf consistitig of three 
whole tones. 
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Fousil Oil 

KorwiL Oil, ./ii/t'-**/, m Clioui. ,0t£0), a 

BD^hUiii'o i'ljuutl in Ijraiiiiirta di8tillo<£ t'rota tcrmentcil 
rye, barley, aiud tho mar'- of {jrapea. Its 
cbonuoal ixiima ih umyli'- alcohol, under which hoa'iiti;; 
iti properties are dc scribod. 

Jt'oviLLA, ( iiiit. ,/bivo), ill Hot., tho mailer 

i'(;nluiuo«l wilhiii Hu* rnemljraiit*' oi liio poileii'i'niiriS. 
it IS a soiiiJ-Uiiid ^^r<uiulur jii-ol'ipUbin, in wliKh :ir<* 
miapoiiiicd very inir.nti* bL.tn-li (p-uiuilcs, ainl 
upputir to bo oil Ii m, wUlioill •-tMihi, tlic 

OitKMiU.il part of liic pollen -ftram (Scr Polls ) 

howLj/ww/ (Sax. fii'iel ). — In if s neucr.il Hen-,*-, tins 
term i-i neiirlr aynoii> mous wiLli binh; but in a 
more reatriefed sense it nunuiH those doioc^'ie lnnU 
brought lip ill a faniiy.-ird for tin* liible. K"«1 h «‘ri- 
ginull'.' eiiiiie IVinii JN-rmii ami linhii,. and fh<*v sire 
valuable lo the broedor in muuv wa>ii, Melding pmlif 
113 tin V do in ch/s, lu broods, and in f'^iHiers. 'llu* 
rlillerenl IJud.s ol ihui useful dunieiLu- eviMfnre me the 
Coclim-l’liiiui, Ihe Jlainbro’, the SpiinHled, fheSpani.ili, 
tho Ihiiitam, tiio Mal.-iv, the Poland, the nriliina- 
pootra, und tho DovIcioh* Ih-aides <bt.-»e tin re are 
several otiior ri'iirt-e s)iecimeri.s ; as the dupunose Uhii- 
tarn or SilUvr PiiaI, Ibo hinn or ^lU^^ t'oelmi, 
Auduliisiau, file li.in:.f<i(in, and tini A neon *. It.svK, .ill of 
wliK'haru brednnm- l.n* eiliilnuoii luiin for rl•sll iiMiife. 
Th« Cochni'Chiiui IS one of the UuH'-'jf ol ihedilhiiMi! 
kiridH, ii'iid flu* eiloiii-i of ifs pliinni.v are ImH, lenimi, 
cinniiiuon, "rouse, p irtrid 'e, n Ini ', and bhu-U. lli-v 
are ctmiLul l.iyers mni in a 'ii.irt tune a p.nr -..ill si.ic^ 
nyard. Tin- llaiubr'i* ionl h one m* <1:.* prefiu it 
vaneties, and lias H'dd and silver p’uiua,;'- ; l!.'*'- .ue 
also jirodiHiojiB J.iyerj, bui r.irc-lv Imvep.diein-ef ibini.: 
up a brood. 'I'hi' Spiiiiish foul and ib - DorU 
the more t-omtiunilv reen Hum Hie oiln*r v.in.iie-t, 
and uro eeriniiily <)f iinn-e iiiio to tin* breeder, iuMn" 
pood Bitters as well us layers. 'I'ln' l>.int..ms .ire tiie 

g reatest favouriles, b.-iiiH reni!ir!va’']y sni.ill bn-d-^.aiid 
aviiiR delieato jihiiiLiue, If would ii * rnpo il.l,*{.. 
f|ivo a de.'enptMii of all tliediHei cid voiieii." Ii.*re l»ui' 
tho roader IS i-etei-iovl to ** A Plain and P.miilu-r 'in-a- 
tiBO ou Hie pnnoip.d llreed.s "I I'owlj, ’by Mr .buin 
Bally. The(liiiiiea<toul,or I'intiulo, i-i s uiu iinieHelas'ie 1 
iimoii" Hi'i eouiuion order of low Is ; they me very wrd 
andruslle.sa m tlicir nature, utni, uiilii.e tlie onliiiarv 
ioivls, they give no iiolie<‘ t'l iinv one ol tiu-ir laving wi* 
nittiDg; they have eousetiuently to he elojsoU watched. 
Tho Guincadbul is very dehente eat ing, and i.s in seusen 
about bent. Their eggs uro siinietlnng like Hmsi' oi 
turkeys, hut not bo gross. As the ttUioe.i-lowl riu-«*ly 
watclioa over hor ueut and rears a bi-oml, its og.^s arc 
f*eueruUy ])Ut uudor a conimon hen, which peri rias m 
a BatiBl'iiclury uiuuuer the diif les of loster-niothe r. 

Pox, fokg (Aiig.-K>L\.). — Until vei-> x-eeenllv. Hie 
foxes wore plueed, hy tlio moat ouuueiit iiatur.ilist^, 
together with tho wolf and dog . hut, ueeordnig to tln- 
olasailication of tho mammiUia lu tho Itniish Alie iniin, 
which iiyatem ia now gcuorally udo]ited by zoologists, 
it ia Hepiirated tVou theso ainiiials, and ]daced m the 
genus yitlpes. In many partieulava, ii is true, the lo\ 
greatly resemblo.s tho rest of the genus Cuntu ; hut tin* 
shiipodf the pupil of the eye (winch is etougiiied), the 
bullet head, ihc buahy tad, the long hodv , supporiea 
on short limbs,— ’OJl tliVso elmraelevialu-s fullv establish 
the HOUuducBS and uorrectueaa of the po.silnm to w hn li 
the fox IS HBaigued ui the oollection.s ol the great 
natioiuil repoaitory of acicucc. The i.-onmn>ii fox ( i w/- 
;>«8 vnhtarU) la tlio only apeeioa found in this coiititry. 
Of BO vvolUkiiown im aunual, any minute deaenptum 
would bo MiiporlhioiiR. Ita colour la rcddibhdawii, 
iiitorinixed with black »ud white Iiuifb; its tail, or 
•‘brush," Ls of Hie same eoUuir, except at the tip, 
which IB while. It measures alnmt two feet and n 
half lu length, and twelve nh-luM in height. Its coat is 
muob heavier and thu-kor during the winter months, 
wheu Its fur is ol greater value Uuin in warmer vvealher. 
Linnieus restricts it^i gpogi-aphu-ul range to hhirope, 
Asia, and Au-.ca-. Cuvu-v b-avs \t is found from Sweden 
to Kgypt ijn:l.i.si.-ely% I'l eighteen iinmth i, Hie lo\ 
attains maiurity; iind jm liio i.iries iVoin twelve to 
iouvtceu years. As thi-o, however, e.-in onl> he said of 
thoac.uumids which have been capi lived young, or born 
in 13(10 tiuemoiu. it i» probable Hint, lu a wild htate, the 
fox lives Cv» a much gro.itcr age. U'iie fox emitB ajuo.st 
llXiplou$nut which pri.i-eeds from cci-iaui glands 


B*ractioii« 

situated at tho root of tho lail. Tina powerful odour 
n reiiderod more disagreeable from ttie remarkalilo 
tenacity with whieli it clings to any object which it. h:i i 
ouco touched. Tii« cominou fox liv-s on rabbit'', 
hnrcB, j>ai-indgei; aud wlioii occasion oircra it ;* 
chance of o}>Luiiimg ei. trance into tho farmyard, il. 
ofliva (-oiuiuits gi-c*at havo'i among tin.- poultry. Thi'j | 
food lailuig, il, will report to worms aiiil insects for .i ' 
imnuLs of subsistence-, and, when dwelling near th*» I 
H-^ii-co.a .t, sometimes makes ii Tneahd'the moliuBCu and 
crustHcoa it cuu m-iniig - to in.iV up on llie shore. Jt ] 
burrutvs in tho giouiid iik - tin* rnb'nf. ; and, indeed, 1 
olleii tuniri out ihui anhuui fr iiii ii.s ai>'nieilo to take 
up Its own -abode ihi-re. Jjeside*i tlic above species, 
thero arc flcvei-ii! Ol '101-3 — tli-' Pcr.-n.'iu 1 >x (V. Jinvcn- 
ibe Antic fo* (J\ ^ i /ojf'ifi), tho Auioncan f"\ 
(P. cc/;*,w>, Hu! I'l'iitii- •'■-in fov, or C.wvma {^. 
Caaina), the Seiii-'ml I-Jv i 1 . //fo*'" '■ -i, llic Kit fox 

(]' thi- Ivolifci- ( »'. 

the Sal n-a ( !■'. ht/o/tru/t); and oi'o oi two othci-s, which 

arc dwubtliil inembt-rB ol Hn j l.omly. 

l-'oM.W'vr. (A' / liionvu-i.) 

Pov-iotv -i-s. (Stc \ i'i- 

Ko\:i.».. VO, f.i ' i i, a ppecica of 

dog list- I 111 tins •'Oort O' l.ivimrif. An extraov' 
diiiiii'v .iirionnt of “ * and ar'i-ntion !i been given t-i 

the pfxipcr III cedi! ' this atom'll, ai..i uo ji.ick can 
bi* jU'ily (• ‘iisidi'C I'crfcct wdlnml c.i.’h p.-irticnJar 
iiniin.il conipO'ii!': being o' o-’ciai'y oioLcd out a-j 

adln-niij' to th. ru. i l.sid cio., ,i Id'- lui* giiidanec '-f 
' dog-lane. e.-«. In Ihe tnio b'-.iioimd, nejiily all Hie 
I nidividu.il go*iil ij-. iljlK'i wnreli dc f- .in ii other van 
ii .- 1 oi oi.gi ,oe oiiibincil , ioni, Ji«r 11 iic'>^, sr.rcugti', 

Ihio scent, --pinl . i" >cvci .oie *, i.’'.'l ■ i-.i'") diuiition, tin*/ 
have no cipuiks. li. • lo.xliou/iA o ii p*. a very largo 



animal, Im height avoragiiig from Iweiilylo twenty-two 
iiK'hes. Tliu colour of tho foxhound m pcncrally pied; 
such us yellow, blat'k, dun, liillow, and brown inter- 
mixed. lu order to ho ji(>rf<»et, an old ciuliorityontho 
ch-ise ob.servp.s, iliat The aninuil should be of the fol- 
lowing proportions: ]ih legs ‘'traight us arrows; his 
feet round, und of nu'dium size; Inn slviulders black : 
his breuBt wide ; his chest d^'i'p ; his back broad ; hw 
head small; his neck Him; and hiv tail bushy, tliick, 
and well-earned. \ celchrati'd foxhound bitch, be- 
Joiigiiig to Colonel Thornton, immed Meriim, has been 
known to run four mile.s in seven iniruile.'? and holt n 
secoud, — a pace which nearly equals Ihar of tho fastest 
raeo*lior‘<c. 

Koi-JirXTING. (S' c II UN TIN C5.) 

Fhactions, /r.'iic'-xuuns (from Lul./c ofro, I break), 
a terra aiqilicd in Arith. and Alg. to d'*sjgnate a purl 
ot any magnitude, integer (whole uuii'bv'r), or unit. 
For exaiuj'h’, “two and ii fraction " no'ans two umtM 
and that jcirt of ii unit vvh’ch can bi* (ti^iiugoished a-; 
oue-huif, Lv\o-li fills, and so ou. In the fraction in 
arithinotio, or in algebra, tho flgui-o 1 or o is tho 
nitmertifovy and IJ or b is tin' (/eMOJcme/or ; and they 
repreacnl that, if u whole mirabcr is divided uilo ihret 




UNrV'EKSAL INFORMATION. 


Fracture I Frame Brid|?o 

or b partial only ow or a paHs arc taken. In the I tion sct<< in, and the ]»crii>ot(Mnn becomes thiokeuad; 
tuldiltOD or fractiDits, the fraotione imiet Iw broutflir I lymph is poured oul, by which the ends of the boon 
down tf) the vuntc denomioator. and their iiimic]*fitors i liro united, and m whicb bony iirntter i<4 formed, vntU 
fas oxpreaned in the value ot their no>K denommator) I a complete union is cllivted. 'The period taken fbr 
xnu^t then be niided, when we have one Mhole traction, itbn aecomplisliinonr ot ihis varies ueoorduii; to the 
Tims, if we nant to add \ to we must find tbeleaat J bone broken, the :»*;e. t tuis'ilutuui, «V.e. of the patient, 
eommon imibiple of ;t and .'i, Ulneh is loiuul to he l.i; , 1( is (pucker in cliildren ihttn in adults, and in adults it 
then, au :> ^oes •> limes into i.i, and n i;oes It times into | loshtivest in old ii're, Tflkiii!; iill n|j;eH, however, the time 
the sitnie innolier, we niultiiiiy ilie iiuiuerntorH uf tin* ' ueeupied i-. froin two to ei^ni or ten weeks. The treat* 
different fractions by these respeetne qnotu'nts, and nientofeonipoitndlrae'.iireeonsioilsiii plMciiii:; the broken 
tlu'Ti add the two (pianlitios together. I'huK, ^ ailded lioties in i-pvnisKiiin, ami healing the oxteruul wound, 
to will bo f) odtlrd to ti fiflrmlhn. The true de- so a-* to convert the eonipoiniil into a simple fracture, 
ffnition of a J'rnr/wn nuiy he thui puninied np It ■ Tin** is best done, wber-* it enn be elVi'eted, iiy bringing 
IS the nivipi>m*ol' its iininerator by its denomintitor ; ;is ' the otlgcb of the xMiuiui together wiili lulheaive plaster, 
icrtifi.nghlha lire eqmviilent to the wliole iiiimbiT 7 or with HHiiires if iiec««s‘iiiiv. lUit the niodcH of tPeat- 
tlindt>d by *<, — nhenee n friicrion is o1>taiTie«l. J»ee;iuiil iiient in tin , mid the i*th<‘r eonipbcnted cases of frao- 
fruetions simjility eHleiiljitiou-i gre-itlv, as they are ron- lure, are f.o^a^ll•l^, and depend in so great a Diaasure 
atrneted on tb** ]irinL‘iple ol iiuviiig one e>)ininoii upon the iMreuni'-'.uneeo of e'lciifiariicular case, that nur 
detioomiulor, — <i multiple of ten : eiel thin Irafstoi'-s binii * e.o net iidmil of our i nieriiig upon them ; which 
oun be milled, HiibiiMtted. and dmded withi*tii repeiu- ' is ibe less to be regrolied. ns they x*iiu only beproi>crJ/ 
ing over and oxer tbe tedious pu'oeefis ef briegmg thoiii trebled a? the hamls of :i skilful surgeon, 
down to a common denoniiimt or. (iSm* \i;i i IiMi Tie ruic \ui.i., ./'r. (/-ui -iv-e (irom lait. tnigranit, f'rag- 
uud Dei'tmals ) mill), ei Rot., tbe Strimberry plant, a gen. ol the nat. 

J*‘h irTvnr, b'Viwr ( I iii t , iVoin ./in •(//.>, 1 br.' rb), ord. Iion/i, cn'. Two siiecies are iiuliieb of Britsin; 
ill Snvg., IS iii“ term in»i'!ifit i-i iivoUen li.m.'s 'I In-, ii.ntieh, F. t'ne wood «lrawb,n‘rv, and F. el-aiior, 

ia (Oje of the comMiom -.t iiccideiii'. lo whieb one m tie* lemtliov KliMwberrx . Tlie latter is xery rarely met 
liable, e.speciiillj lu \erv eidd we.itleT, wlii'»i the In lies with ,ii a \xi!(i state From tlieso and several lorei|pi 
are xerv lirilile” ami in eertaiii eornlilious of the li.tric-^ spisMfs, a gr-'at iiitniber of nineties have be(*ii dcvel* 
tJieiiiHelvea. J-'raiMiirps are divided into pimple, com- J opetl. I'ho fniit is reniarknl'ly wliolosome, and is re- 
pound, comminuted, ami eompbealed. ^simple I rae. | warded by moat, peopio uh tbo ehoipPHt of our native 
tureft are (lione in which Hu* frailure doOvS not eoimmi- 1 Iriiit-, In enlt i vat iitg the straw berry, an open sitaatioii 
niiiHie witli tlio extermil air. Thee(j are |,v lar llie ; ami a neb loamy soil are required. The plants, until 
iiiosi common, ami ii^iitdly alTect the Hhtdt of long | the fruit is foniied, demand eo)uoiis Miipiilicri of water, 
bones, this part lining tbe most H!ili|eel to uijnries of | Tlio row-milture is most couveiiieul, nml frequent re- 
tina description. Compound frin.lurea ar** tlioao in : iiewiil insures vigorous }iliinl a and large' fruit, 
which one or nieirc bones .ire broken, aud the fracture Fkimboicbia, or Yaws, (Fr., from 

communicates with the ctitermil air by me., us of a *,/r(T}nAm.vr, a raspberry), adi.senscof tho’akm, iiidiKenaua 
wound in fh<» soft parts. C'oinininuled fnietures are • to llie \titi!IeH as well as Africa. Itcunsiataufimiier- 
those in which tlie bonca are brok('ii into .several por- J feet Iv •■np]iuriif’.iig tumours, wliieh gradually incrcMe 
tioiiK ; while complicated fmi'tiirca are i.iuli as me [in size until they become in. birg** us, and ‘somewki-t 
complicated with KOTIK* other inniryj am woiii.d ,,f ill.' ' r»** enilile, a nisjdierry. 'J'be pi runl during which the 
prinoipul artery of tho limb. Vnu'tures ere hKo ib - ! tJu^ase is in tiroeress varies from ii fr^w weekatoBevenil 
tingiiiKhed us ' trana verse, oblique, or b.iiL'itudina), J months. Wiien it has reached its height, it. uflimlly 
according to rheir clircetion. A transvc’i&c fr;o*t uro .'coi.t nines f.'i simic tiiiio without utidcrgoiiig much 
IS usiiully lunoh more etuuly treated than an oblique ;• elniugo, ami then j)ii‘'ses nwiii. It seldom proven 
for tbe parts, w'hen placed in opiiosition, may be kejit dati',»erou.s. except from the misebiovons intcrlexHOUcu 
thorn without mneh difficulty; whereas, m the latter of ill-diree!ed art. 'J'be “nmsli’r yaw," linwevur, or 
case, they mv liable to be diijdaecd by ihe ciovcim nt« ouc of the pustule'? that atlanr a miioh larger size 
of the niiihcles or parts; also, lu the latto* e:n-e. Hi'* tliiiti lb * re*t, sopictinies reinnnr large and troubh*- 
eontigu. u'i soft parts are nnudi mom ImM** to b<* Koni.' itif»»r th" oihors liaio disufipitarcd, and roqnirea 
Jiieeratcd by broken edges of the bouc tlisiu in the Iv treaieii wifli conflo esclnirotics. The /mvinodotu 
former. In treating the oblique fracture, tin* bmb , is prf.pugiited solely bv (ho contagion of the matter 
ehould, if possible, be plGci'd in sucli a jiosuion as wid dis, liargen trom ilio eiiiptioii wlien applied U» tho 
relax the priiieipal muscles connected with the bone lirol.m bkm ')fBn..ib'r pMsoii who has not previuuBly 
in the trunsver-e fracture, the Hlrttichl position IN oftem j hud the oisease; l^*r n only affects the HUme pertxi'u 
the best. Ihe general syniptoins of a fracture are 1 once. 

dofomiity of the iin,b, caused eilber by the oxcrbip- ! •. .iic RnmcK, .//•oiwfi#'h/;(ATig.-Siix.), abridge built 

ping of the bones, or elTiwion of b!»uid, Ivuiph. or • of b- uminMirnber, and fr.iined ti^geiher, ub itistechni- 
soriiru int.i tlie eclluiitr tissue, sliortening uf the limb, caliv eaued, in suel. a m.inner that any weight which may 
and cre)iitiis, or a grating sound when the emls of tne ; be phu-ed on the Htruetiir'' • xert'^ u crnsbiug or pnlhng 
fraotured bom* are riiovod upon eiu^h other. The treat- utiain on the tunbei'i in the directum of the grain of 
meur of fraetiues consists in r»*fltoriiig the brokfo trag- 1 the wood, any «bspiiHit.on of the jufces that may oauHO 
ments, R« nearly ns possible, to their funner poaitioiis, ; a strain to be evcrlcil mi ibein transversely lo Hio 
and Beeunijg them m that stale. AVIuto displacement j directimi of the fibres of the matcrml, being carefully 
has taken place, It IS first of all iicccfi^ari t'l sotdhc iliv axonled. In making Irumo bridgea uf conBiderublo 
rauscuhir irritfit ion by inomiH of gentle Incticm or warm j span, the timbere are ul'ien put i.ugether to present 
fomentati.ini, alter which, by a gentle }ipphcutioiiofjtl..-lormofannrr‘h,]nthesuin'‘niiiuneruiwhiohc 0 n- 
forca, the bone is t.i b.* r.'“iored, as nearly mb ]ius‘!ibh*, trings aru formed on wbreh h^oIioh of brickwork or 
to its proper posii-.on. Wiien tlm limb bus oeeii r*’ 'misunry are eunstructed fs'’'- (Jr.NTHlK&) ; but, in 
dneed, nr set, it is to be placed r.i ifp/*«^if, which me 1 the majority of bridges ol iimi class, tho weight is 
thin pieces of wood, or ntber matonnl oi the requisite cither thrum on « f’OnzoTit.tl tie-lieara by obliquo 
firmness and Icngtl:. shaped and hollowed out, ru us timbers which support a put ti way above, and are framed 
to lit pxerily wutlioiit making undue presi-iire iijiuu into the fie-beani Mburiing llrnijy against it, niid trans- 
any part. The .-kiii is tu b*- protected liy lolds of biu n, mit*ing llw* weight ui tij* direction of its Jength, as in 
or thin soft pad**, a litti* wider liiau the spiiuts, whi>*b ih** bridge ot Sehafl isunacn, tvj tliu Uiiitic, in which no 
arc also uBpfiil to prevent, them fnnu slippuig. lliese out ward thrust is exerted against the piers tm which 
arc to be bound unon tlie limb wiih a moderate degree the tie-beam which Hupports the struotiirc ia laid; or, 
of pressure, tind rnev ought to be removed hmi re- 1 on the contrary, in «otup, a great part ot the weight is 
adjusted occasionally, in i-rder to deteet and rectily thrown on the abutrnentH ol*<hn bridge by diagonal 
an V deviation that rmiv be observable. The uinde of si-ruts through which a eunsklerable outward thrust is 
healing, in .siinp'e fraetureR, differs little from the conveyed agiinst them. Frame bridges ar« common 
manner in vvliic'i bone is onginaliy foituetl. Irame- in Switzerland, where a roof is frequently constructed 
diateiy alter the iruetnre ban taken pkc**, u quantity oi over them, to shelier tin* main (imbers of tbe bridgo 
blood is poured out mto the Hurroimdiug coll.ular tissue from the action of the weather. In erecting bridgee 
the vessels of tho adjoining structures. Inilamma* 1 of this description, earo should be taken to prevent 



THE DIOTIONABY OF 


Framing Fran klnoense 

their decay, from exposure to the weather, ai far as consistinf; of steinle^a herbs with exetipolate loaves 
poflHible. 1>j guarcliiiff af^ainat the eettleuicnt of water and rofpilar flowers, the symmetry of which la quatcr- 
in the joints of the timbers, and to firninote a freo nary. There ore but two genera, — ^aacoa and Tefi2/<r, 
circulation of the air about the ends of the beams that and five epeoies, all natives of Chili. The Franeoua 
rest on or are imbedded in the luusoury of the abut> are reputed to be cooling; and sedative ; TatiUa is 
ments. astringent, and is employed as a remedy for dysentery. 

FRAMizro,/rai'>min <7 (Ang.-Bax.), the name applied is a name given by the Greeks, Turks, 

to the process of jointing and lifting together any kind Arabs, and other eastern nations, to a Christian. It 
of work composed of a number of dillereiit parts, probably originated at the time of the Crusades, in 
whether in wood or metal. In carpentry, however, which the French particularly distinguished themselyes. 
this is generally called ** joining," and the carpenter This wan also the name of a powerful German tribe 
who is oniployed on such work in termed a “joiner." that about the 3rd century of the Christian era were 
Franc, friink (Fr.), a French silver com of the found inhabiting the lower Rhine, and which afterwards 
value of nearly tenpence sterling. The equivalent in overthrew the Roman empire in the north*cast of Gaul; 
our coinage is, that twenty *11 vi* fnincs to make whence, in German, that country is termed 
one sovereign. The franc, or frank, which was used t.c. the kingdom of the Franks. About the middle of 
in ancicMit times, whs a gold piece nearly equal to u the 4th century they liecame divided into two groups, p- 
crown in value ; and tlie old sliver franc was m value the Salie and the Kipuaric Franks, the former inhabit* 
equal to a third of the gold one. iiig I he Low Countries, the latter extending themselves 

Franchisr, friiu'-t^iiz (Pr., a privilege cir freedom up the Rhino iis far ns the Main. Each group hud it.H 
from any onerous duty), in Law, is defined to be “a own laws, which, however, did not differ much from 
royal privilege or branob of the king's prerogative each other, and are known us the Lex Salica and the 
BUbsisting in the hiinds of a subject." It thus must. Lrx Jiipuuriontm. The Franks form at the present day 
necessarily arise from a king’s grant, or it may be held llie ground {grundlage) of tlie people of western Ger- 
by description, which suppoHes a grant. The different many an bvr us the Neekar, Main, Murg, and the Lower 
kinds of franchise are almost inllinte; but iiinong them Alsnee, ih well as th* ‘hief Germaine element of the 
maybe mentioned the privileges of bodies corporate, people of northern I mce.— if<^. Broekhaua’ CcJiarr- 
the right to hold courts leet, fairs, markets, iewnes, safions I^tjikon, 

forests, chases, parks, warrens, and lislierie.s. They Fuank, or Fuankivo LktttiRs, was the privilege en- 
may be lost or forfeited by tho parties who enjoy piyed by the members of both houses of parliament, 
them; and the remedy for the disturbance or inter* and many ofliciul persons, of sending or receiving u 
Ibrenoe With a franchise is an actum on the c-isc. The certain luimber of letters, free of postage, which wos 
right of voting at an elceli«m lor u niciuber ot parliu- abolished on the introduction of the penny postage 
ment is also termed a IrancliiNe. system in ISUk Before that time each member of 

Fsanciboavh (Gkrt), or Minor Fuiars, /» 7>w-.siV- either house of parliament was allowed t.o send daily 
ku,u», in Kcol. Hist., constituted one of the four orders ten letters, not exceeding an ounce in weight each, u> 
of mendicant fViurs, and w*ere termed Franciscans, any plnee in the United Kingdom, and to receive ilBeen 
alter their founder, Ht. Fniiicis ; Grey, from their grey free of charge ; n privilege which was greatly abused, 
clothing; and Minor, or Minorities, in token of ttieir Fuvnkalmoignk, (A ng.-Nor.), (Lat. 
humility. The order was ostiiblishcd by Kt. Francis libera eleemongr.a, tree alms), in Law, is that kind of 
at Assisi, in Naides, in l:iOS. It was diatingiushed l>y tenure whereby a religious corporation, aggregate or 
vows of absolute poverty and a renunciation of all the sole, lioideth lands ul tho donor to them and their sue* 
pleasures of the world, tho iiiombers being strictly ccs.sor8 for ever. This is tho tenure by which almost 
prohibited from liaving any property whatever. The all the ancient monasteries and religious houses held 
rale of tho order, sanctioned by tho pope in 1210 and their lands. The serv’ice which they were bound to 
1223, destined them to beg and preach. The impes render for them was nut certainly denned; but only in 

S anted them many extensive nrivileges, which excited genernl to pray for the soul of the donor and his heirs, 
e envy and opposition of the secular clergy, up<»n ueadorulivo; and therefore they did not fealty (which 
whose rights they often made great encroachments; is incident to all other services), because this divine 
and they refused to acknowledge any authority wbst* service w as of a higher and more exalted nature. This 
ever but that of the pope. They spread with great form of tenure still continues, though the nature of Iho 
rapidity, and at length comprised inaiiv thousand service was changed at the time ortho Relbrniatioii, 
monasteries, all established by alms and euntribution.H. and made conformable to the purer doctrines of the 
The rule of poverty, so strictly enjoined by their Church of England. If those wno hold their tenements 
founder, came m time to be somewhat relaxed, and the in frankalmoigne fail or refuse to perform the enjoined 
monasteries were permitted to hold property. Learn* service, tho law gives no remedy liy distress or other* 
iug, too, which was at first despised, came to be eulU* wise to the lord of whom the lands arc boldcn ; ho can 
rated wittiin their monasteries, and many of their only complain to the ordinary or viaitor, praying him 
members became distinguished os scholars ; as Bona* to correct and punish the omission, and provide that 
ventnra. Duns fleotus, Roger Bacon, and others, such negligence be no more done. The statute of 12 
Several of them have also risen to the highest utUees Car. 11. c. 21, which abolished the old tenures, specially 
of the Church ; popes Nicholas IV., Alexander V., reserved tenure in frankalmoigne. 

Sixtus IV. and I ., and Clement XIV. being of this Frankxniacknc, friink-e-ne-ai'-ae-e (after John 
order. Many of their early austerities were greatly Frankenius, professor of botany at Upsal), in Bot., 
mitigated ; and this and other differences led to nu* the Jhrankema fam., a nat. urd. of Dieotyledonea, sub* 
inerouB divisions and subdivisions ainbiig them. Among class ThaUiwifloree, consisting of herbs and under* 
tho minor orders of the Franciscans thus formed, are slirubs much branched, with opposite exstipulato 
the CsssoriniauB, Celestiues, Spirituals, Soccolaiiti (or leaves and sessile flowers; calyx tubular, farrowed, 
sandal-wearers), Observantes, Capuchins, Cordeliers, persistent; petals ungiiiculate, 4 or 6, bypogynous; 
JUcaiitarines, Ac. In the middle of the last century, Btaiucus hypogy nous, distinct : ovaiy superior,! 'celled, 
were above 7,000 houses of this order, having in with parietal' placentas; fruit capsular, 1-o«lled, in* 
them above 115, (iiH) monks, besides about 900 convents, closed in the calyx and dehiscing in a septicidal man- 
having 28, om) uuns. The FraiUMsoans are not now very ner; seeds numerous; embryo straight, erect, in tho 
popular in Europe, and ha^Vi been auppre^ssed iu more middle of idburoen. The plants of the order chiefly 
than one kingdom; but they are still one of the most occur iu tho south of Europe and noi'th of Africa, but 
numerous bodies of the Roman Catholic church, and are found in other parts. They are mncilaginous and 
have miuiona established in almost everr part of the r slightly aromatic. The leaves of a species of Beatsonia 
world. They we wv nuuierous in the United States are used at St. Helena as a substitute for tea. 
oi America. The b>aociiicunB ore said to have come FuANKZiroRNax, /rdMk-tV-sevs (Ang.-Nor.), aname 
over into ^giMd in 1224, and to have had their iirst given to a species of gnm-resin derived from the Bw- 
nouso at Canterbury and their second in London, wallia aerraia, and imported from the Levant. By 
xney aubaequently became very numerous iu this melting it in water, and straining it through coarse 
^ cloths, it is clean^ from a good deal of the ou which is 

r RAKCOACK^, -»«?•«, in Bot., the FVoacoa one of its component parts, — the oil which is extracted 

flUB., a not. ord. of Dieo/j^doMcs, sub-class Calya^orae, being termed Burgundy pitch, or white resin. If 
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frankinoense is sprinkled on coals, it emits a peculiar 
aromatic odour ; whence its name. 

FRiKKLXir, ^nmk‘-U» (Ang.’Nor.), was the anoieni 
name for a freeholder of considerable pro}>erty in 
fingland. lu Chaucer's time, a firauklin was a man of 
substance, enjoying abundance of good cheer, a chief 
man at the sosarous, had been a shoriff, and frequently 
knight of the shire. The franklin of that day a as evi< 
dencly a person of iiuportauce : but, in Skakcspeare’s 
time, he stands much lower, being ouly a yeoman, a 
man above a vassal or villain. There appears, however, 
to bo no fouudatiou for I)r. Johnson's definition of a 
fraukliii as '*a gentleman servant, steward, or bailifi'." 

FBAVK>ifAKBiAas,/rA»it>m/lr>ri<{/ (Ang.-Nor.), (Lat. 
Ubfraut mariiapiurd)t in Law, was a speuics of estate 
tail now gone out of use, and which is defined to l>e 
** Where tenements are given by ouo man to another, 
together with a wife, who is the daughter or cousin of 
the donor, to hold in frauk>marriagc." This iniplietl 
that the donees should have the tenemeiits to them 
and the heirs of their tao bodies begotten ; that is, 
tiicv were tenants in special tail. 

FRANK*eL£i>&»,// iiiik-fihtlj (Anp.-^ or.), (Lat./ra«ci 
pl€gium)f iu the early cu.Htoina oi England, denotes a 
plcilge, or surety, for the behaviour of a freeman, 
called also Jriburgk. Before the Norman conquest, a 
law prevailed in this country, of the niemheraoi* each 
district or circuit being made responsible for the go<Hl 
conduct of each other. Every free-boru man, at the 
ago of fourteen (religions neraons, clerks, knights, and 
their eldest sous excepted), Mas bound to find surely 
for his truth towards the king and his subjects, or else 
to be kept in prison. Hence it became customarv for 
a certain numoer of neighbours to become bound fur 
one another, to sec each man of their pledge forth- 
coming at all times, or to answer for the ufieuce of any 
one absenting liituself. This was called frunk-pledge, 
and the circuit thereof was called decennUf because it 
usually consisted of ten households. The sheriUs at 
every county court did, from tiino to time, take the oat hs 
of yunng persons us they grew up to fourteen years of 
age, ana to see that they were settled m one decennary 
or nnuihcr; whereby thus branch oi tlicsheriir's autho- 
rity was called viim$JranH phifu, or view of frauk- 
jiledge. Whenever any one ufibiuled, it was IVirthwitli 
inquired in what pledge he was, and then those of that 
pledge either produced the offender within thirty-one 
days, or satisfied for his offence. 

VsASEBA, (named sfter John Fraser, a 

collector of North-American plants), in Bot., a gen. of 
herbs belonging to the nat. ord. Oenhimaretr, The 
root of the species F. rarulinrntu, or Walferi, has pro- 
perttes similar to geniiau-root, but is b'hs powerful, 
it is known as Americau coluiubu, and is officinal iu 
the rbannacopmia of the United Stater. 

Fbatebmitv. fi’ti-Uy-ne-te (Lat. ,f ruler, a lirother), 
signifies literally a body of men united together lu 
one brotherhood, and iu Konian Catholic countries 
denotes societies originated for purposes of devotion. 
These are of several sorts, the more remarkable of 
them being,—] . of the llosary, founded by St. Dominic, 
and divided into two branches, called the Common 
rosary and the Perpetual rosary, the latter being under 
very strict engagements, and enjoined to repeat the 
rosary continual^; t. of the Suupulary, whom, ac- 
cording to the oabbatino bull of John XXli., the 
Virgin has promised to deliver ont of hell the first 
Sunday after *hcir death : 3. of St. Francis's girdle, 
who are clothed with a sack of grey colour, which they 
tie with a cord, and in processions walk barefooted, 
carrying in their hands a wooden cross; d. of St. 
Augustine’s leatliem girdle, which uomproheiids a 
great number of devotees. Italy, Spain, and Portugal 
are the countries where the greatest number of these 
fraternities are to be seen, some of which assume the 
name of arch-fraternities. Pope Clement Vll. insti- 
tuted the arob-liratemity of Charity, which distributes 
bread every Sunday among the poor ; and the frater- 
nity of Death buries such dead as are abandoned by 
their relations, and causes masses to be celebrated fat 
them. 

• Fraud, /rard (Lat. yroas), in Law, includes all 
deceitful practices, in defrauding, or endeavouring to 
defimnd, another of his known right, by means of soma 
artful device, contrary to the plain rule of common 
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I honesty.It is condemned byttaecommon]aw,and poaiah* 

I able according to the heinousuess of ^he ofTenee. AU 
frauds and deceits for which there is no remedy by tfao 
lordinary course of law are properly cognisable iu 
[equity, and, indeed, constituted one of the ohief 
branches of cases to which the jurisdiotiou of ebanoety 
was originally confined. There are few cases of fraud 
I that are not cognisable by equity, though in most easet 
the courts of law have a concurrent jurisdiotiou- 
! W'herc a fraud can bo clearly established, courts of 
law exercise a concurrent jurisdiction with oonrts of 
equity. Wherever fraud or surprise can be imputed 
to or colleoted from the circunistances, equity will 
interpose and grant relief against it. It is impoMible 
to lay down any general rules that shall be applicable 
to all kinds or fraud ; for they are innumerable aud 
ever varying, the iugenuily of man ever finding ont 
new modes of deceit and uew means of avoiding 
I detection. A fraudulent conveyance of lands or goods 
to deceive creditors is, as to creditors, void in law | 
and a fraudulent conveyance to deceive purchasers if 
also to such piirchasers void. Where a person is party 
to a fraud, all that follows by reaaon of that firaiia 
shall be said to be done by him. A party prejudiipd 
by a fraud may file a bill in equity for a discovery of 
all its eircuinstunoes. Mere inadequacy of price 
alone is not a ground for a court of equity to annul an 
agreemeut; but if .there be such iundequeoy as to 
show that the person did not understand the bargain 
he made, or was so oppressed that ho was glad tonme 
it, knowing its inadequacy, it will show a oommand 
over hun which may amount to a fraud. If a person 
he fraudulently prevented from doing an act, equity 
will cotiHidrr the act ns done ; and equity also reuevea 
agaiust bargains made under miaooncoption of rights. 
Ill treaties, concealment of a material fact by one of 
the partie.*!, iu order to keep the other in ignorance, 
whcMeby to profit, is a gross fraud, and the contract 
will 1)0 set aside in eiiuity, Supprenio veri (suppres- 
sion of truth), Huggestiofatiii (suggestion of fulMehood), 
ill solemn coDveyances, rcloases, or agreements, wUl 
nflurd a sidUcioiit ground for setting them aside. 
CoHifructice fraud is applied to such acts or oontrsots 
as, though not ortgmnting in any actual evil design or 
coutnviiueo to pcrpetiiute a positive fraud or injury 
upon other persons, yet, by their tendency to deceive 
or mislead other persons, or to violate public or private 
coufideiicc, or to impair or injure the public interests, 
i are deemed equally reprehensible with positive fraud, 
and arc prohibited by law, as within the same reason 
and mischief as nets and contracts done tnalo attimo. 
(irruss criminal frauds are punishable by way of indiot- 
meiit or luforriiatio such as playing with false dice, 
causing an illd crate person to execute a deed to hit 
lircjurhce, &r. For tliese and such-like ofTences, the 
party may ho punished with flue and imprisonment. 
Frauds arc not indictable at common low' unless they 
be each as aff’ect the public ; as vending unwholesome 
provisions, or using false weights or measures ; or by 
way of conspiracy ; or unless they affect the crown or 
the administration of justice. v 

Fbaunuosbr's Linsb. (See Svbctbum.) 

Fbaxi.vvh, yVdks'-s-ffMs (from Lat. I break, 

in allusion to iU brittleness), in Bot., the Ash, a gen. 
of the uat. ord. Oleacecp, consisting of about fifty 
^ecies, mostly natives of Eurono and North America. 
The leaves are deciduous, ano are pinnate, with a 
terminal leaflet. The flowers are verv impenect, ttie 
calyx being obsolete, and the corolla either wanting or 
3— Irpartite. The fruit is a eamara (which see). F. 
exceUior, the common ash, a native of Britain, la a 
beautiful aud umbrageous tree, rising to the height of 
100 to 150 feet. The wood^s white, tonc^, hard, and 
light, much valued by wheelwrights, coaebtnakers, and 
turners. It is peculiarly adapted for agricultural im- 
plements, bandies for tools, and ladders. Borne iti^ 
teresUDg varieties have been developed 1^ eultivatum i 
the weeping asb, with branchei drooping to the 
ground; the curled - leaved ash, with dark -green 
wrinkled or cnrled leaves ; and the entire-leaved esb, 
with many or all the leaves simple. F. aweneowa, the 
American or white ash, is a very fine tree, common m 
Canada and New Brunswick, with wood similar to that 
of F. cawefrior. The tweet concrete exodathm known 
as etanna is procured by making incisions in the stenig 
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of certnia Bpecim of IVaatinuB, ebiofly F. OmttB and 
rolundyolUi, natives of Calabria, ilpuUa, and Sictlj. 
Manna is a mild agreeable laxative. It owes its pro> 
porties to a peculiar resin called mnnnite. The insect 
which produces the white wax of China feeds upon the 
species F. ehinenait. 

FBfiCKLa8,/rriS''-/« (Lat.^n/t.Tiiies), are small yellow 
or brownish Npois which appear on the face, espeoially 
of fair persons luuoh exposed to the weather, S^arions 
applioations have been proposed for their renuiyal; 
and perhaps the best is u liniment comijosed of Jinio* 
water and oil, with the addition of a little ammonia. 

Bbnoh, /<*sc bemh <Sftx. /rii/, fresh, te»e, 
bench ; Lat. aedea libera, or Jrit,ir/>» baurut), i» Law, 
is that share tn copyhold lauds whirli u nidow hath on 
the death of her husband, and which is regulated, as to 
its quantity, quality, and duratiuu, iiccordiuf; to the 
custom of tho particular manor. It in ^oncTully a 
third for life, as at common law ; but it is Hoinetimes 
a fourth part only, and soutoltmcs but a norliou of the 
rent. Frequently the LMislomury viKiit is duritie 
widowhood only, aud in some manors, if this widow bo 
found fttulty of incontinency, she loses lu*r free bench, 
unl^ she comes into court riding backwards upon u 
1ila» ram, and repeatiiig certain ndiciilou-i words. 
FVee bench difl'ers from dow'or at tho <*oiiiiuon law , m 
that the former does not altuch, even in right, till the 
actual decease of the liusband ; whereus the right to 
dower atiaobes immediately vm marriage. —lY';/'. Whar- 
ton's Law Lexicon. 

FuiiBliOOTBa, free' -bool ‘cr ((let. freilenfrr, Fr. 
fiibueiier), is a name piveu to a clues of edventurers 
who have existed at dill'crcnt limes and in dtlFcrent 
eouutries, but more pai'ticnlarly in the N'ewOontitUMil. 
and who wore usually reniurkablo for their daring tiud 
intrepidity. (Sfea Uucc.iNBrus, KilthustilBs.) 

FvBB CfauBCH, frea Uhnrhh, is the name asHnnied 
by tlie largest and most iiidiiontinl rcligioti.s bctly in 
Scotland wmo differ from the principlca of ihc csta- 
bli.shod chjnrch, and who separated iheiiibeUes from it 
at tho disruption of In W. 'flicy refuse to he enlled 
dissenters, because they contend that their principles 
ore those of tho Church of Scotland, and that it is 
tho estahlislied church, and not I her, that Imvc 
deporte^l from tho pniioipJt'S of the Church, as set 
forth in the Confession of Faith and the other stuu- 
dards. They are also known u.s Fou~infnteiouiefe, from 
the great principle against which they coutemlcd being 
the intrusion, or establishing, of » minister lu n cburcli 
by the patron, contrary to the. wish of the people. It is 
a charactcristic feature of Prosbytcrinuisni, especially 
ill ^ootland, that the people hare a cousuterabio voice 
in the ottoirs of the Cnurch, and that a certam amount 
of deference is to be paid to the popular mind. They 
have, also, always been opposed to any interference of 
the civil powers in ecclosuislicul matters. By an not 
of tho Scuttish parliameut in 15(>7, '* uncut the admis- 
sion of them who shall be prc'-ented to benefleea,” it la 
ordained **that the cxsiuiiiution mid iidiinssion of 
ministers shall be nulv in the power of the Idrk;" and 
while Mserving the presentaliouof laic patrouages to the 
anciont patrons, it provides that if the presenleeofa 
patron siiould be refused to be admitted, it shall he law- 
ful for the patron to appeal to the Gmierfd A.sserabl) 
of the whole realm, by whom tho cause being decided, 
shall take end as they 'decern and dool.'ire.” Alter the 
rniou of the two crowns, an act was passfal iii 3711, us 
l^.sliop Burnet says, ** merely to apito the Fresbyte- 
riAus, who, from the beginuing, had set if. up ns a 
principle iiiue parishes had, from warrants in Sorip- 
1 ore, a right to choose their ministers.” This act 
declared, that, from and after the Ist day of May, 
1712» it shall and may bo* lawful for her Majesty, 
herbeLea and suwessors, and every other person or 
pectoU'trho have any right to patronage or potre- 
iiagMi ai any church or churches whatever, in that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, to present a 

a ualifled miiuster or ministors to any ohnreh or 
hurdles whereof they arc patrons.” Attempts were 
made by the Assembly, from time to time, to obtain a 
repeal of this measure, but without success; but it 
is said to have been so unpopular, that, for some years, 
the patrons were afraid to use the power invested in 
them, and for years after the passing of that act 
tbfi Church frequently enforced the uon-intrution pciu- 
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eiple, prononnoiiig judgments in her oouTts which show 
that Rhe cither refused to recognize the act, or ehu 
regarded it os not interfering with her prerogative. 
By degrees, however, the right of patrons became 
mure absolute, and the courts of law decided that 
the^ ecclesiastical powers might settle the miniBt€>r in a 
parish, but that they could not secure him the stipend. 
About the middle of tho last century, also, a largo party 
sprang up in tho Church, known as the Moderates, who 
adopted tho views of the patrons against the people ; 
anti after uiony a^ light, iu which sometimes the assist- 
ance of the military had to be called su to settle a 
minister in bis church, the right of the patrons bad 
become abiiolute. The question of patronage bad 
slumbered for aliout half a century, when it was agaiu 
brought inlfi life in by Dr. Cbalmers, who brought 
his veto measure beforn tho General Assembly, to tho 
effect that tho dissent of a majority of the male 
heads of families resident withiu the parish, being 
members of tho congregation, and iu communion 
with tho church for a period of at least two years, 
ought to Ret aside tho patron’s nominee. The luea- 
sure was at first reje.cted; but it was curried tho 
following year, and becamo law. hiothiiig occurred 
to dnlurb tins law till IHiii, when tho carl of 
Kinnoul, having as Iron presented Mr. young to 
the vneant living cl iitohterarder, the congregation 
wero so dissatistled 'vith him, that a proteat against 
hia setl'lement was signed by 2S7 out of y30 persons on 
I he communion roll. Againa't the. decision of the church 
courts, Mr. Young appealed to tho Court of Session, 
'rhu liighest legal talent wan employed on both sides, 
uml after kMigtliened plouilinga, the judges d(‘cided, by 
a majority of eight to live, ui favour of Young. Tho 
discussion turned mainly upon the quoMtioii whether it 
was competent for the General AflRombly to pass such 
:iu enactment ns tlie Veto act. Tln^ civil court having 
decided that tho Veto act was illegal, the struggle now 
took a new form, — resistance to civil cneroachineut on 
the apiritual jurisdiction of the Church, as well us the 
uniintenniice of popular rights, llosolulions in support 
of I ho itidependeuco of the Church were passed in tho 
Assemldy of 183H, and it was agreed to appeal from tho 
deeisioM of tho Court of Sobsiou to the House of Lords, 
which WBS accordingly done. The House of Lords 
eonlirmed the deeisiou of the inferior court, holding 
(Imt the Church, in the matter of the fitnesR of upre- 
Meutee, <*nin9t Htnctly limit herself to judge of bis 
personal q mil ideations; that is, his life, literature, and 
nianuers.” Tho decision gave great offence to the iion- 
iiitruHMuists. Ill another 0 . 130 , that of Lctbendy, tho 
presbytery ordained a rlergyiunii to tho parish church, 
in theTiieo of an interdict from the Court of flcssion, tnd 
the members ofthe presbytery were brought before tho 
liar of the court, and subjected to a severe censure. 
In the Murnoch case, on the other hand, sevfen clergy- 
nieu, forming a majority of the presbytery, complied 
wmIi the order of tbo Court of Session, aud were sus- 
pended from their ministerial otTJee by the commissiou 
of the General Assembly. The seven presbyters ap- 
pealed to tho civil court, and their opponeuls were 
interdicted from proBohing in tho churches, chnrcb- 
ynrds, or Bchool-rooms, of the seven deposed presby- 
rera. In 1810, Lord Aberdeen introducetl a bill into 
parliampiit, with theviow of coroposingtliese differences 
and putting tho points iu dispute on a proper basis; 
but It was regarded as unsatisfactory by tho General 
Assembly, and was couBequently abandoned. Another 
attempt to heal the breach by act of parliamont was 
made in 18 H by tho duke of Argyle, who brought a 
bill into parliament which was substantially a repetition 
of the Assembly’s Veto act; but parliament bavins 
been suddenly dissolved, the measure fell to the grouncL 
In 184‘i the Cfeneral Assembly drew up a claim ofright, 
or **a claim, declaration, and protest anent tfie eii> 
croDobmeuts of the Court of Session,” asserting the 
solo headship of Christ over the Church ; citing the 
various statutes by which the independence of the 
Church and its civil rights and privileges had been se- 
cured ; and claiming, in the name of the Church and on 
behalf of the nation and people of Scotland, os of right, 
freely to possess her liberties, and to be nroteoted 
ngainst the eucroachments of the Court of Sessioiu 
This claim was laid before the Queen, and in reply, 8ir 
James Orahnm addressed a letter to the General As* 
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sembly, in wbidi the claim of rif^ht \rae pronounreil to hope of a onion, bewerpj*, untosn the State Twrj itoe* 
be unreoeonablo, and the mUmaucm conveyed that the siderably modiilee the iawa withTeipird to pataMMge. 
porwnnient ouuld not advise her Metroty to aoqniesce TheprogreaeoftheFreeGhoroheinoelddS hae been very 
in these domands.— The disraption took ^aee on Uw remarkwle. A som of upwasde of £ 6 ,OOQ,OOOsleKUBV 
18th of May, 1813, **the ereateat event, saye Lord haa been contributed to its various aeheoiei down to the 
Oookhom, *'that Las ooourred in Scotland siniw thn present time. It has upwards of SUOminiaterialoharifee^ 
rebellion in I/IT), if not sinoc the nnioit." The <leueral boaides namemua prcaohineostaiions ; it eupporte me* 
Assembly met on that day, and, uft«'r prayer, the mo- siouaries in all parts of tm world; baa ostal^bed 
derator. Dr. Welsh, read a lengthened and solemn schools in almost every parish ; biiUt oliurchca, manaes, 
protest against the repeated euuroaehmcnts of the civil whoolhousea, &o. ; and baa colleges or tlieoiogieal haUi 
power upon rhe Church, and conoluded with n dcclara* for the educatiuu of its roiniatera in Edinburgh, Olas- 
tion that since they could no longer with u clear con- gow, and Aberdeen. A m^w source of onnoyanoe haa 
Boicnco remniu witfiin the Church, it was Uiufai for recently arisen, and brought them into colluiou with 
them, and others who might concur with them, to sepa* the civil power. In 1858, the Free Church Biiaiater 
rate themselves from the estivbUshment, and to adopt of Cardn*ss was charged with inimoi'ttlity, and was 
such measures as imgtit seem proper for the advance- suspended by the General Aasoinbly. From tliia de- 
ment of God's glory and the proper admiuistraiiou of ciaiun he appealed to the Court of tieasion, for which 
tlie affairs of ills Church. ilu\ing readtbeproiOMl, bo uriK'Ocding the General Assembly at once deposed 
turned tow nrtl>« the commiBsioncr, uud bowing respect- liiiii. Afier imieh iliseussiou, the case WOS' at length 
fully, slowly retired, followed by Drs. Chulmers, Gor- thrown out on technical grounds, though the tamoi 
don, Maofurhiuo, and all who odhered to them.-^The the Court of Session entrrluining tlieoaie was a reoog* 
fiomie was deeply solemn and atliuting. Whate\er nit ion of the )irinciple against which the Church oob- 
ciifiereucc of opinion might exist as to the imUters in iemled; namely, the ripht of the civil courts to r e view 
dispute, no one could help adiuiriug the iiohlenesB of their cceh‘!>iiistu*a) docisions. The Guncrul AsaemUy 
the men who had sucnficcd ull ihcit worldly interests opposed Urn eivil jurisdiction on the ground thi^ the 
for what thev ht’bt'K'd to bo right and true. The im- imtii.'ilcr was subjected to a declnrntion that he would 
meuso crowd of speotatore looked on with ti'diiigs of ihc conform to the regulations of the Geuerul Assembly, 
intenaest interest, many of thorn being mekod to tears, which preclude all appeal to the civil fiowers. The 
‘‘There was !'■» hurry, no rush, no confusion— bench couri. however, held Lliut this could only spply tothe 
after benoh was lucuni— man atter man the proieaters ecolosiuhlical diUicH, and not to bis oivil rights, which 
withdrew in MiltMice, till one cnliro side of the AsBombly, had lii*“n uirccted by the decision of the General 
lately so crowded, wan left with scarcely uu occupant." Assembly. 'J'ho piirKuer, MaoniiUan, lias again (1883) 
It hml been coiiihlentlyrepreHeuted by their opponents, comineuccd liia Kction agiimst the Assoiubly, iu a ro- 
nnditiSBiiid that tlio governiueiit was influenced by vised form, and the ixsiie of it rciniiniH to be seen, 
the representat-.on, that except a few of the leaders. The tenets and government of the Free Church are 
who might be proeuted by sharac or wouuded pride identical, except m the points already iuclicatod, with 
from retracing theii* Blcps, lew, or perhaps none, would thn^c of the Church of Scotland. (AVo Scotmitxi^ 
aetuully secede. That uiiy large Bccession would take Cuuscir of.)— Jlnchauan's y«ar»* Oonfliii; 
place, they never for u tu<imont calculated upon. More llryco's SlVn Yeofa of ilia Church q/’ Scotland; Mart- 
Ibuii ‘100 ministirs, however, left the church of their iWn'^ iJUtor;; of Chnatian Churche» and Scctu, 
fathers, an<l,in that act, abandoned for ever their honiea Fuv.e (’itiks, free att'-ces, is the name given to 
and their menus of support, and now cabt tlicmseivcs certain Gerriuvu cities which form of thoniseJves inde- 
without reserve upon the synipat hit's of the people pendent sUtes. They arc lluiiiburg, Bremen, Lulieo, 
and the good iirovid*.*Ju*«orGod. 'piey passed through and Frankfort-on-lhe-Mainc, and arc all momberiof 
streets crowded liy un cnthiiimiBtic throng, who wel- the Germanic Confederation, 
corned them with shout t of tKlmiraluiii and gratilndo, ]'KJ<ijDOM akji Nkolshitv. ( 4 S>« Fkrb Will.) 
and proceeded to Canon Mills, where u largo hull, J‘ ULitnoM of tji k Fiikss. (A>« Faxsa.) 
capable of aocoinniodaling .'»,n00 ncisous, hatl bem Fuj.KMoiii),,/ree'-Ar>t(/ (Ang.-Sux.), (Lttt.ff5frESife]tt- 
previously prepared for them. I)i'. cniulrnera way iruiik teneinent), lu Law, is an estate < 1 x 1 Im^a 

chosen roodevuior of the first OenerHl Assembly of the or other real properly, held either in fee, in tail, or for 
Freo Church, which continued its sittings to the end life, ludependeuUy of the will of thn feudal lord, and ia 
of May. Oil the ‘i'frd of May, an “ Act of Mcpanition used in opposition to eojiyhold IsudH, held during the 
and Deed of Demi^sBion" was adopted, and eigucd nut w'lll of tuo suijerior, or fur u term of years. By thr 
01 % by those dergynieu who were ummljora of u^'- Icudallaw, nouebiit a froehulder was regarded as having 
Hombly, but by uU the others who pai’tic!])aled in their ))osse!»sion of the la «l, and no person who bad an estate 
views, the number being 47 1; and, lu almost every for le.<)H than a lifetime, cilhrr his own or some other 
case, the great rosjority of their coiif^rcgHiions went person’s, us his wile’s, whs regarded as a freeholder* 
along with them. The Disruption miuidluru metwiUi Fivehold also extends to ollicea which a ium linld i 
mnoh sympulliy throughout tho country, and before ni her in foe or during hlb. 

the new General Assembly rose, Dr. Cbalrucrv uu- FnEKvr...v, or FKLxniiAX,/rer'-inMii,/eeed-»»Mir, jg » 
nounced that an aggregate sum of iL'32,*di7 had bren term used in contradistinction to a sluv^., and denotes 
contnbuted fit the support ol the Free Church; uiid one th;ii is bom nr made iree, and who enjoys eerteia 
dnriug tho fiist your of its existem-e, its income pnvilege.H whirh are denied to tho other. The title is 
amounted to t;3'>G,720. B ut while it w as thus meeting abo given to one admitted to the Jr 4 >edom of a corporate 
with BO much popular sympathy, the moderate party town, or of any other corporate body, 
and their adherents were doing everything in their Fiti KAlA!r’H‘ilo7.L,yrrf^m/o/2ro/e.— BvlboManicipot 
power against them. The niajority of the nubility and Curnnrotions Act, H A 7 Viet. c. 78, it is emicied tmt 
great landed propnntora went with the established the towu clerk ol every hnrongli shall inuUo out a Bit 
church, and some of thorn were guilty of VC 17 cruel (b* be caliod the freeman'a roll) oi' oil persoiit^ad* 
nnd oppressive acts towards the nuti-iutriisiumets. nutted burgesses or freemen, who ware entitled ton 
Some ol them, for a long iioie, refused to grant any sharo or benefil of the lands and poblic aioek of the 
Bites on their lands for cliurcbsa or oilier buildings, Ixn’ough before tho jiasamg of such not, for the pur- 
thongh neai-ly all have now concetled this favour, pose of reserving suck rights, and w dSatinguisbing 
indeed, people at a distance could scarcely conceive them from the burgesses Wewly croated by the act, and 
how Ligh party feeling rau, and what bitterness existed entitled to the rights which it newly confers ; these laet* 
betwieu the two parties ; and scarcely less remarkable to be entered on another roll, called the burgem roU*^ 
is the degree to which it boa passed away in so short a FR£ZUAfiOMtr,/retf-iRai'-seM*r« (Fr. ma^, mom^ 
time. Indeed, there are not wauling persons on both is a term applied to a secret and wida-anvead stsrwiii 
sidee who entertain hopes that a union may yet be tion, who term tlwmaelvcs Freesaad Accepted 
effected; for tho Free Church haa Mwbjs kept tena- Societies of Preemasons existinaUpartsofthoeriffisi- 
cioualy to the principle of an established church, and world, and their members are of eveiy rriigion and 
this bas been the only thing that hae prevented a union condition of life. Brery candidate, before Ins inittaiion. 
between them and other bodiea- who bare seceded comes under a sofomn engagement never to iHtnSff 
ftom the establiabed church, and who sre opposed to the mysteries of the order., nor to oommimieate to toEio 
the principle of itate endowroentc. There can be little uninitiated the seosets with whlok he msg' bninlnialeA 
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and the prooeodings and plana in which the fraternitj 
inaj bo oDcafred. After the candidate baa undergo 
tbe necosaary oeremoniea, and reoeiTod the usuu in- 
(itmotiona, appropriate worda and aiffniflcant ai|fna are 
imparted to him, that he may be enabled to diatingulah 
ilia brethren of the order from tbe uninitiated, and to 
oonvinoe others that he ia entitled to the privileges of a 
brother, should he be visited by distress or want in 
II distant land. After a due interval of probation, if 
I he newly-admitted member be found qualified for a 
higher degree, he is promoted, till be has received that 
Masonic knowledge which enables him to hold the 
hig^st ofllces of trust to which the fraternity can raise 
its members. At regular and appointed seaHons, con- 
vivial meetings of the fraternity are held iu lodges, 
constructed for the purpose; and all distiiictious ^uf 
rank are laid aside, all differences in religious and 
poUtiosI mutters forgotten, and ponce and harmony 
generally prevail. Every one strives to give iiappi* 
ness to his brother, and men seem to recoiled lor 
once that they are sprung from one common origin, 
and are possessed of the same nature. Ac cording to 
its own peculiar latiguago, Masonry is foundc‘d on ** the 
practice of social and uioi-ai \irtue.** its cliuracler is 
charity in tho most extended sense, niid brotherly 
love, roHof, and truth *' are inculcated in it. X^kc every 
other society of any duratiou, U Iiuh been subject to the 
infliienoes of human frailties ; and while it has been the 
means of ett^cting much goocl, it hue doubtless at tunes 
also been productive nf much evil. Iteccutly much has 
been written both ior and against Freemasonry, its ritual, 
benefits, and tendency ; u liilo books ha^ o c\ en appeared 
professing to rercal all the secrets of the order ; but 
most Masons nimntuin that the true secret of Masonry 
has never yet been <livu1ged, and there are many oven 
Masonic writers, defenders of the society, who > et cull its 
secret signs and rites accidental and unimnor'tnut. Xlo 
one, we believe, even among intelligent Masons thoiii- 
eelves, credits the great antimiity uhioh some <if (heir 
authors claim for it. According to some, it is ns old 
Mthe creation, while others only curry it back to the 
building of the tower of llabel, uiid some are e<in(ent 
with tracing it no farther back than the building of 
Solomon's teinjile. It is asserted that tho iiistitutiou 
' has been continued douu, iu uninterrupted succession, 
from that veiy remote perioil to the present day, 
through all the changes of governmonts, religion, cn il- 
ieatiou, and hnowledgc. It is indeed not iniprobuble, 
that, ailtor building rose to be a separate art, mid 
to demand a certain amount of skill and training, 
those who were members of the order should seek to 
impart a mystery to their professtou, and adopt cer- 
tain initiatory proceedings, befori' coiumuiiicuting 
their knowledge to others. The later Fleusinian, or 
other mysteries, to which others truce its origin, may 
have also iinpartod to it soinothiiig of their cbaracter ; 
but there is nothing in history, or in the charaeter of 
Masonry, fo warrant us in giving it so high an origin. 
Without, therefore, attempting to unravel its early 
histoiy, we may state, geucrally, that the desire for 
magnificent churches and monasteries by tho Itoman 
Catholic priests led to great encouragement being 

S 'ven to tlie artificers of such works. The pontiffs of 
erne, and the other potentates of Europe, conferred 
on the fraternity of masons tho most important privi- 
leges, and allowed them to be governed by laus, cus- 
toms, and ceremonies peculiar to tbeuiselves. Such 
eneunragement must have been productive of the most 
beneficial results to the fraternity. The associatiou 
was composed of men of all nations ; of Italian, Greek, 
French, German, and Flemish artists, who were dc- 
oominated Freemasons, and who, ranging from oue 
country to another, erected those elegaut ehurohes 
and cathedrals which still ebeite admuration. Their 
government was remarkably regular, and the members 
lived in a camp of huts reared beside the building 
whioh they were employed in erecting. A surveyor, 
or master, presided over and direoted the whole, and 
every tenth man was .caUed a warden, and had the 
oversight of the other nine. The most ancient lodge 
of Freemasons in England is that of York, founded in , 
926, under the patronage of Edwin, brother of King 
Atbelstan, who obtained for it a charter from the king, 
end became himself grand master. The constitution 
^ni this lodge, which is still preserved at York, gives a 


history of Masonry fh>m the earliost times, beginning 
with Adam, and comprising quotations from some 
rabbinical tales, respecting the building of the tower 
of Babel and the temple of Solomon, liimted, however, 
to the information contained in tbe Bible. It then 
passes over to the Greeks and Bomans, mentioning 
particularly Pythagoras, Euclid, uud Vitruvius. Then 
we are told that St. Albanus, an honourable Eoman 
knight, .patronized the art about A.n. 31K), settled tbe 
fundamental institutions of the Masons, procured 
them employment, wages, and a charter from the 
emperor Carausins, according to which they might 
form a society in Britain under the government of 
architects. Toe devastation of the country, and the 
destruotioD of the edifices by the northern tribes, and 
the Anglos and Saxons, is related ; and how tbe pions 
Athelstan had resolved to restore the ancient and 
venerable society. By virtue of this charter, all the 
Masons in the kiiigaoni were assembled, and they 
ostabliahod a genortii, or grand lodge, for their future 
government. I'nder llio patronage and jurisdiction of 
this lodge, the fraternity very ouusirierubly increased. 
Freemasonry' was first introduced into Scotland by 
those architects who built the abbey of Kilwinuing; 
and the Kilwinning lodge is the most ancient in that 
country. After the establishment of the York and 
Kilwinuing lodges, the **01010168 of Froemasonry were 
rapidly diffused throi .out Doth kingdoius, and other 
lodges wore erected i different parts of the island, 
w hicli remained tindt v the jurisdiction and control of 
the two mother-lodges. In this way. Masonry con- 
tinued to flourish in this country for several centtBiies 
after it had ceased on tho continent ; for the Church 
had come to regard them with suspicion, as being 
po.s8e8scd of a power and inllneuce which might, in 
time, be turned against itself. In this country, an act 
was passed iigainsi I hem in the thirdyenr of Henry III., 
at the instigalion of the bishop of Winelieater, whioh, 
however, was never enforced; and thc-^'^jcing himielf 
afterwards cnuntcuiinccd them with his presence. 
Jiiiues J. of Scotland was also a great patron of the 
craft. Long before this time, however, the order hod 
ceased to bo confined to architects or builders; and 
noblemen, gentlemen, kings, and princes, were enrolled 
among its inenibers as “ accepted Hnsous." Among 
those who have held the olQce of grand master, may 
be meiitioucd Henry VII., Cardinal AVolsey, Inigo 
Jones, and Sir Christopher Wren. After a time, the 
society of Masons decreased, and sank more and more. 
In 1717, un entire change was effected iu the constitu- 
tion, and while retaining the name and customs of the 
Hucient fraternity, the society ucasud to be connected 
with building; but for brotherly lote and mutual aid. 
Tho same year, the first regular grand lodge ^s 
formed in London, with power to grant charters 
for tbe holding' of other lodges. The ** Book of Con- 
stitutions, *’ drawn up by James Anderson, and based 
upon the ** Gothic Constitutions " of eZfi, for the use of 
the lodges, was publishtMl iu 1723; and several editions 
hare since been published. Since that time. Masonry 
has continued to flourish, and at present the grand 
lodge of England has upwards of l,00o lodges under 
its jnrisdiotion. It is possessed of great wealth, and 
distributes several thousand pounds annually for phi- 
lanthropie purposes ; ooutributiug, among other things, 
to the supnort of a Masonic girls* school, established in 
1788; a Masonic boys’ school, established in 1798; a 
benevolenl fund for aged Masons, established in 1843 ; 
and a w idows’ fund, established in 1860. In Scotland, 
James ;I. nomiuatcd to tho olUce of grand master 
William St. Clair, earl of Orkney and Caithness, baron 
of lloslin, and founder of tbe chapel of RosJiu ; and 
subsequently made tiie office hereditary in his family. 
It continued hereditary in that family till the in^i- 
tution of the grand lodge of Scotland in 1736. The 
uumber of lodges in Scotland ia about 4iK). Tha first 
lodge in France established after the English system 
was founded at Paris in 1736 ; the first in Germany, 
at Hamburg iu 1736 ; imd the first in America, m 
17SU. Masonry has made great progress in Ameriea, 
particularly in the United Statee. 

Fuse PoBT,/ree jporf (Lat. portiUt a port), in Com., 
is a TOrt or harbour free to ships of Ml nations to enter 
and load or unload, on payment of moderate duties. 
They also form depOts where goods may be deposited 
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■ ]^e Spirit 

^tbont paymeot of any daty» and afterwards either 
re-eiportod on payment of mere transit dntj, or ad> 
mitted for consumption on paying tho usual castoms 
dues. 

Fbes Spibxt, Bbitbrsh or tbi. (S'se Bbytuiibx 
OB TBB FbXB SPXBXT.) 

pBBfiSTONE, fre$^-^OHe (Sax. vtan, stone), in Build., 
the name gene^j given to any soft stone that can be 
readily sawn and worked with the mallei and ohisel. 
The various kinds of stone that come from the quarries 
near Bath, and those near Portland and in the Isle 
of Furbeck, are freestones ; and some kinds of limeo 
stone are also included under this term, as well as soft 
sandstones and oolites, among which may be named 
the magnesian limestone used in building the new 
palace at Westminster and tho houses of parliament. 

FBKJiTUlX]LXB,/res>fAink'-er (Sax. Mincon, to think), 
is a term applied to ouo who exercises freedom of 
thought, and is generally used in a bad sense to denote 
one who is sceptical uu mutters of religion. {See 
ATUlSlhB.) 

Fkek ToADiSj/rse fratd (Sp.-Port. trato, tradel, in 
Pol. Eco., denotes the freedom of buying and selling 
without any interfercncu by way of improving or 
otherwise influencing trade. It is only lately that our 
government has coiuo to see the importance of this 
rinciple, and that all attempts to encourage certain 
ranches of tra<le and diacoiirage others arc detri- 
mental and injiiriuua. (See Comb Law's, Customs 
iDuTins, Boubtit, Balamck op TiiASK, Political 
Eoobomy.) 

Fmjij; Will, Fbeedom abd Nbcbssity, LinmiTY 
AND I^BCBSHITT, free iviUf frc(‘'-(hm, ne-eee'-e-fc, liU- 
er-ie (Sax. vilia^ will; Lat. tieceseituSf necessity, 
lihertat, liberty), in Phil., are terniH employed to 
denote one of tho moat ditllcult questions in the whole 
ilcld of mental scieuee,^ the power of a man over tho 
deterniinati^ of his own will. ** If," says Keid, ** in 
any action iR* had power to will what ho did or not to 
will it, in that action he is free. But if in every 
voluntary action the determinatioii of liia w illbc tho 
necessary consequence of something in voluntary in 
the state of his mind, or of something in his external 
oircumstances, he is not free ; ho )ius not whut I call 
tho lilerty of a moral agent, but is subject to neces- 
sity." Freedom has connnouly beoB distinguished into 
freedom truni coercion and freedom from necessity. 
Freedom from coercion implies, on the one hand, tbc 
absence of all impediment or restraint, and on the 
other hand, the ubsonco of all ccnnpulsion fir violence. 
Thus, if wc are prevented from doing what is in our 
power when we dosire or will to do it, or if we are 
compelled to do it a hen w'e desire and will not to do it, 
we are not free from coercion. Freedom from neces- 
sity, called also liberty of election, implies freedom | 
from anything luxincibly determining a mnriil agent.: 
This freedom from necessity, however, does not meon 
that the agent has no motive or no more inclination 
towards one course of actiou than another ; for he may 
have motives prompting him more argently to act in one 
direction rather than in another, and still have liberty of 
election, if he has tho power of determining m favour 
of another coarse of action. The universal language 
and practice of mankind is founded upon a belief m a 
kind of free will. To choose, to deliberate, to deter- 
mine, are expressions in every man's mouth ; and the 
whole of our penal code is founded upon the conviction 
that men have the power of doing or abstaining from 
certain acts. But if we examine the matter more 
closely, and look at the particular acts of one's life, wo 
will find that this freedom of choice docs not actnally 
exist to the extent that we might at first sight be in- 
•lined to suppose. Wc find that if we know the 
circumstances and character of an individual, we can 
calcplute pretty correctly how he will act in a given 
case. A man's habits, liis education, bis character, all 
go in some measure to determine his acting in a given 
case in a particular way. Hence, therefore, every act 
of the will, in some degree ut least, depends upon 
flomething going before, or in tho circumstances of the 
individual,* and in so far it is not abaoJntely free. 
** \^at," says Colehdge, determines the man to a 
good and wort^ act, wo will say, or a virtuous course 
of conduct ? The intelligent will or the self-determin- 
iog power ? True, in part, it is ; and the will is pre- 
/ b‘.i5 


IPreeatoi: AppmtoM 

eniinentlj the spiritual constituent in our beiair. But 
will any man admit that his own will la tha only and 
Bufllcient determinant of all he is and all h« doet f If 
nothing to be attributed to the harmony of the system 
to whimx it belongs, and to the pre-established SlilMt 
of the objeets and agents, known and unknown, that 
surround him, ns acting on the will, though douhS* 
less with it likewise The whole questwo, bOfr* 
evi'r. is involved in difflculties which defy our limited 
faculties to solve. ** Hpw the will can possibly be 
free," says Hamilton, ** must remain to us, under the 

{ iresent limitation of our faculties, wholly inoompro* 
lensible." "The assertion of absolute neoemity is 
virtuslly ilie negation of a mural universe, oonse- 
quently, of the Moral (rovernor of a moral universe,-*' 
in a word, atheism.” " It would have been better/* 
he said, in speaking of the view of the questiOB m 
taken by the Scottish school of philosophers, "to show 
artieiihitely that liberty and neoessity are both inoom- 
prehenHible, as both beyond the limits of legitims^ 
thought; but that, though the free agency of man 
cannot be spceulalively proved, so neither can it be 
speeulalivoly disproved ; while we may claim for it M 
K fact of real actoaliiy, though of iiicouceitabla pos- 
sibility, the testimony of cansoinusness,— -that we are 
morally free, as we are nuirally iiccountsblo for our 
actions.’* — Ijeetvre* on Met apkjf riot. 

Fukbzino, Fnri.sr, frod (Aug.-Sax.), the 

solidification or congelation of w‘»tiir or utraospnaric 
vapour by cold. AV'ater begins to freeze when the tem- 
I perature of the atmosphere is d'i*’ Fahr., at which 
point ice begins to appear, and continues to be formed, 
unless some eircuTiistanue, such as tbe disturbance of 
the water, interferes. As the cold increases, other 
liquids, which are able to resist the temperature at 
which water congeals, begiu to freexe, and pass into 
the solid form. During suring and tho early months of 
! summer, much harm is done to vegetation by firost ; 
and during severe irosts almost all vegetables fall into 
a state of decay, and even a moderate frost is able to 
destroy tender nlauts. Wlieu there lias been much 
rain, and when tne plants are saturated with moisture, 
the occurrence of a frost is very diKsslroas ; for as the 
water contained in tho leaves begins to fireese, it ax- 
pands, rupturing the vegetable fibres and destroying 
the plant. Fruits are destroyed by I'rost in a similar 
niaiiucr. 'When the morning dew freezes, it is called 
hoar-frost, or white-frost, and appears generally in 
spring and autumn. As tho air begins to bo warm^ 
by the rising sun, the evaporation Irom the leaves of 
grass, plants, and shrubs, is accelerated, and the cold 
increased ; heiieo tbe moisture which was only dew 
before the dawn, is often converted into hoar-firost 
shortly after sunrise. The disastrous effeots of firaat 
upon vegetation can only be averted in a veify limited 
manner. That wTpeh will protect a plant from dew 
will i>rotect it from froKt ; hence a covering of net- 
work nr thin gauze will protect tender plants or the 
blossom of wall-fruit. Tbe most eilioient mode, how- 
ever, is to shield tlie plant from the clear sky, and 
thus pr»vcnt tho radiation which must otherwise take 
place. 

Fiixxzibo Appabatus^ a contrivance by which 
liquids arc frozen artillcially. The first apparatus of 
the kind was one invented hr Hir John Lealie, ty 
I means of which liquids were fnizeri in oaeuo. When 
I the pressure of the atmosphere is removed, liquids 
I evaporate much more rapidly than under ordinary 
circumstances, tbe heat prcKluciug tbe evaporation 
existing in the liquids thoniscives. When, therefore, 
a quantity of sulphuric ether is placed in a vessd under 
the receiver of an air-pumjp, and in it is placed a vessel 
containing a small quantity of water, on exhausting 
the receiver, the other fvaporates rapidly, and, in so 
doing, abstracts the latent heat of ilie water, which ig 
soon converted into ice. Leslie introduced into tho 
receiver h sliullow vessel containing highly concentrated 
sulphuric acid, above which was piac^ another vessel 
containing water; when the air was abstracted, the 
water evaporated rapidly, and its vapour, on occottUt 
of tho strong attraction which sulphuric acid bus fdiT'it, 
was immediately absorbed. In two or three mtsutes 
congelation began. Sulphuric acid is not the osdy 
substance which is capable of producing this'lresult ; 
any substance which has s strong atttactioii fox wotex 
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iviU do uH weiJ. Vtj i)otuU, rouriato of limp, or 
powder of IiaHull;, ure nil used for the purpose. A 
niiDiber of iuachinos of this kind, varviuK in xminj 
ways, liave since been consiructcd. One ot the most 
HOtfooBsiul produced largo blocks of ice )>y the pvupora* 
tion of ether, uud unotlier welded slabs uf ice ur fust as 
they were Ibrrued. A detailed account of tlip foruier, 
which was ])alenled by Mr. lliirriaon, is to bo ibuud in 
the ‘‘Pharmaceutical tJuuriial," xvi. •^77. Its prin- 
ciple generally, is the production of cold by c\apurat- 
ing volatile liquids vu ramu), tliu rondouaatioii of their 
vapours by pressure, and the conliuuod rc-ovapuration 
and re-tiondciiMiition ol the sumo inatorial. 

FttikKxiMi Mixtukkh (in Chem.). — Muiiy suits, 
while undergoing sohition, produce a very <‘otiHid(‘!‘abIe 
redaction in rlie ((•nipumturc. ily mixing t or., of iiilie 
and 4 oz. uf sal-uiumouiao, and throwing them into 
water, the teinperuture 13 reduced from litH to lo'; 
luid a mixture of i quul parts of water, nitrate of aia- 
nioiiin, and varbouato of Hodu, Iho two latter in the 
oryainlbred condition, is capublo of otloetinir n reduc- 
tion from bO'’ to 7°. liqiial piirts of snow and hall will 
maintain a steady toinperuture. of ->1^ for m.inr tumrs ; 
and if a mixluroOr tliree p.irta of crj stulli.'.ed i bluriiie 
of calcium and two of snow be luado, in a %< ssel cooled 
down to 3!1°, n cold of w jll bo 1 he re sult, 'i In- lol- 
luwing ure a lew IreoMiig-ponils thut nuiy be l.miut 
UiafUl;— 

Mpreury ~ Falir. 

Oil <jf vitriol — !V* 

Itronuuni - 

tiaturalcd snliitioii <if ehlon.ie 

ol nodiuui i 

BPttWlltlT -- 

Vure water 

FBBiszjKa-roiNT. (Sec Tn i;r;momi. ri k.) 

FaxiauT, fruit ( On. ee*/.//, tier, in Cmn., 

is the uioupy paid for the ciirviago <'f goo(i< l»y • ea, or 
the price luud by a rnercliiuit for the us«‘ td' n u'op to 
transport goods: (ho word freight is :ih>o s-).’U«jI inn'^ 
used H« ncmynjfMiH with eiirgo. When an entire 
vessid ill engaged for tlie (iMu-port of notida, there is 
usually an lUHtrunieiit eveeulcd known aaachnrttT- 
party.’iii which the lerina of tho sigrocnienl and ainount 
of Ihnplit areHot forth. If, however, uier“ly apai-t ol 
tho shill IS PMgngcd, or a I’eiMnin iiinoiint of goods to 
be couvcyeil, lliero is iiMudly a bill of Indiiig mude out. 
Where no formal ugivemeiit, entered into, tlie 
amount of (reiglit is legiilatrd by the cuat.nn or usnge 
of trade. The freight is mout eoiuniouly dot erinmed 
for the whole rouige, without respoet to time; but 
Bomeliiups it is liuulo to depend upon time, in the 
former ease it is either Hxed at a ecrlnin sum for tlje 
whole cargo, or at. so miJoh per ton, barrel, bulk, oi- 
othcr weight or meiHuroj or so much per cent. 011 the 
value of the cargo. Tho time and manner of paying 
the freight are freqiUMitly regulated by express shpu- 
Intions in the charter-UKrty or other written contract. 
The master is entitled to dolaiu Iho goods uutil the 
freight luvH boeu paid ; but the muster cannot rctaui 
the cargo on board till such payment, as the merchant 
would in that cose have uo opportunity of exauiiiiing 
the condition of tho goods. Ifo right of lien for 
'ireight exists iinlcBM tho flroight bo earned; but if the 
fire^hter or a stranger prevent the freight from be- 
coming due, tho owner or master has n remedy by ac- 
tion of damagen. When goods are dotoriorated during 
a visage by iivult of tho master or mariners, the owner 
is entiued to eompousaiiou ; bat if from natural causes 
or perils of tho sea, the owner must bear the loss and 
POT the freight. The merchant, however, oanuot set 
for damage against the amount of the 
freight, which must first bo fluid, and the merohant 
may then aubstantiale his claim to oompensatiou for 
the damage. If a portion of the cargo bo thrown 
overboard for tho necessai^ preservation of tho ship, 
and tho rest reach its destiuatiou, the owner is bound 
to answer to the murchaat, by way of general average, 
for the value of thot which was lost, os tho freight is 
to be tvud to the owner. Legallv, no freight is due 
ttatil the voyage is oompleted, which, however, may be 
civormied by express stipulation. If a merooant 
OOVenant to freight a whole or a rortaiu portion of a 
ahiiVi'be is bound to pay the sum stipulated for, thouj^ 
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his goods do not occupy tho entire apace. Where the 
freight is to be paid for the voyage, the owner takes 
upon himself the risk of its being long or short; where 
by the time, the risk falls upon the luerchnnt. As 
regards living animals, if the ship be freighted fortraas- 
porting them at so much :i head, freight is only due 
Jor Gueb as ure delivered alive ; but if lor lading thorn, 
it i» due fur all that wore pul on board. Where there 
IS 110 express agre(Mneut,.the law holds that freight is 
due for the dead us well a» the living. — Jttf. Abbott’s 
Law of Shipping; McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary^ 

b'RK.VCK BBKaiiiS. (See llzrAMKL‘.s.) 

Fiir.xcu CiiAriiCf/ren^s/i iahavik, a kind of soap-stonw 
of u soft and greasy nature, known by that nuiue, and 
sometimp-* culled ffriaiifon chalk, becaiiMp it is obtained 
ill great qiiautiLicti near that tuwn, uud in other parts 
of Frunee. It forms a white pigment when properly 
pii'puml, and is much used by tailors in marking the 
pat I n il of gurmeuts on cloth, before nittiiig them out, 
as the nrurks made can be easily oblitoruted, and cause 
no ill jury lu the iniiteriiil. 

FuicNcn lloKN,yrra<iiA /no-M, a wind instrument, con- 
sisting <il a long tube twisli-d into several circular folds, 
gradiiiilly increusing in si/.e from tbo mouth-piece to 
tliL* or (Mill at whieli the sound invucs. As it is not 
pi->>\idod With lioli'S, like tho iliUisits sounds are varied 
I'\ tlu* li])'( of ilio player, 1 • greater or losscr pressuro 
('f his hi'cnth, and tlie - -tion of the hand into tho 
htdl, or cml from which 1 ' sound issues ; it ninv tdso be 
tni.cd to a tiu'u'ly of k ■,‘s, by nu‘aii3 of crooks aud 
o'j iw.'i#, or iiio\.d>l(‘ pi(H*es iidded lo, or remoicd Irom^ 
the top (*f Ihe tube, mb leijuirod. The iiiti'odiu’tion of 
ilwOiorn, III (‘oiiniu'ii w)thth>at of the trninpel, dates less 
t him a huiulivd y onra !• 'o. Sineo ( hen il. liiw iindergorio 
Many i‘}mi.ge.i, um! witimi (he Inst illiy >, can; tin- whole 
of this elsis'i of insi runuMits linvo been greatly improved 
by tho nddition of keys, valves, crooka, &o. 

Fei.ircir b.iNra'AOK ind JvIikuati'uk.— T lie origin of 
t M Freucli l.ingungo is to bo traced to three distinct 
- iirees, — tlie t. 'ell le, the Liitiu, and ihoCePrnnn. Of tho 
(VKie, or earliest ot these, tho iiiiigiingi^ of the c.iiintry 
piior to th(* ibinmii invie^ioii, (-omparatiioly few tiaces 
are to be iouml in that of !hi» present day. When tho 
ceiiuti v oan»“ iiinler the doiniinon of the Komaus, the 
b.itin being the h'hgimge of the conquerors, enme, by 
tio,.;iveR, to be (lint i^'lli(‘ |toople gtmcrally. il'ot, liow- 
e\er, the classic form of that language, which la met 
with in uwiliois, but a corrupt ilmlcct of it, known as 
(ho lingua Jfoinuna ruutica. On the oierthrow of the 
Weati'rn IIoujhii empire, this Inugnago became cor- 
rupted by the udmivturi' of words and expressions from 
the lliirgnmlian, ViHigotbic, Frankish, iind other bar- 
1 banc tongues. In the 7lh century, tw'o forms of speech 
prev.'iili’il in tlio couutrv—a corrupt dialect of the /itt.vca 
IttmanUf and a form of German known a.s tho lingua 
I'riincieca or Theoliscti, or the Tudteque. Tho latter 
prevailed m tho north and east pnrt.s of the country, 
and tho former was spoken south of the Loire. The 
council of Tours (S13) rccuinraeiidcd the use of both 
the lluKliu and Tudesquo versions of the homilies. In 
course of time these two bi^canie in some measure 
blended, tho Latin element remuining tlie more promi- 
ueut; uud this corrupt langiiiigcwus called the Romance. 
U was divided into two branches, which took their 
names from their respective modes of exprossine the 
word yc9. The Visigoths and Ihirgundians south of 
the Irfiire said uc (Latin nc, German auch, olao) for yes, 
while the Franks uud Kormans to the north said oi2; 
and hciHie tho dialect of tho former was called hi 7any«e 
<roe, and of the latter la langiia d’oU; the former of 
these, which came tu receive the name of Proven^, 
from the kindgom of Provence, which at one timo iu- 
oliuled tho whole of the poutli of France, was cbaroctor- 
iAod rather by a modification of Latin words, than by 
the admixture of foreign words and idioms. Though 
much cbsi^d, it is still tho dialect of the oommon 
people in Provonce^ Languedoc, Catalonia, Valentia, 
Majorca, Minorca, and Sardinia. Less troubled 1of 
wars, and of a more gay and sprightly turn of ndna* 
the lougnage of the southerns speedily beoame polished* 
nnd its glory was spread over Europe by the labours or 
the Troubaaours. Tlie dialect of northern Franca had 
: a much greater admixture of the Gennaaio elomimt 
than the sontb, which was still farther angmen^ by 
the establishaient of the STormans in Chat part, in the 
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bepinnina of tbo lOth oentury. The Trouvvng of the 
ITortht at a later period, in their ruder toneue. foUoured 
the example of the Troubadours;— but while the bitter 
san;; the soft strains of love, the former celebrated 
deeds of war and chivalry. After the commoueameut 
of the Crusades, both languages approached towards n 
fusion. The cruel perseoniiou of the Alhigenscs c-hecLcd 
the development of the Provencal language ; mid the 
extending of tho political ruld of the north southwards, 
brought with it the language of that peopU*. Tho real 
French language began to oe developed about (ho time 
of the conquest or Constantinople by the Freiudi 
Crusaders, at tho boginning of the *13tb o.Mitury. 
Froissart's ** Cbrouicles,” ol tho lltli century, is ibe 
earliesi, work in geunino French,— Freiuh which is 
quite iulelligiblo to the* student of tho present day. 
Franci<i I. gicaily eiiciuirngcd tho development of 
the French, anil substitutecl that language for 
Latin in pubin' transactions. llabclaisgreatU enriched 
it; Eoris.ird nnd J)u llelluy, Aniyot and Montaigne, 
and others, developed it still further. Tho religious 
reform, noliticul troubles, the inllucnce of tho Italian 
wars and qiiecns, mculilled U greatly. Tho introduction 
of Arabic words is cliiclly due to tho Crusades ; and of 
Greek and L itin words, ami of pcieiitiitc term®, to the 
stud}' of tho .c languapes and to the cullivaiion of the 
natural Hcir-n- c?. The Aradnnie Frun^ttiKe, estahllsbcd 
by Kicbeiiou i(>r t!»o regulation of Ihu national language 
fiOila), the '.alluenco of tlin court, the laboiips of Ine 
Port loyalists, ('‘^.jiceiHlly PuBcal (ICii'd), ami a }:«la\v 
of great unl-'ir', pnidlc'd, augmenlod, and dilTuHcd it 
more utul more. Ii vwi'i lh'‘'t ut»ed as a diidomatic 
language at I'ac confereneca of 3Siinicguen The 

FreuLh is the nioit generally known of all langUMges 
among civilised nations ; and* many illiuitrious foieign- 
ers, as Loibuitz, Humboldt, (libbon, and Sir William 
Jones, have written some of thou* works in it. Jt is 
a very clour tongue, on account of tlio strictly logical 
order of its syntax, but very monotonous, nnd incapable 
of the compositiou of words already tixed, as well as of 
bold poetic turns. Tho French language, m ibort, is, 
like every other, the exponent of tho irit leniilily, 
xirissitndes, intelhgeni'e, CMiJturc, and ta^re of the 
people that speak it, TJio ciirlicut Hteniliu*e of Fr.mce 
isthnlof (be Troubadours and Trouveres. The former 
nourished mo. t during the llth'uud l‘.ilh crn!nne.i. 
Their prodiu tioiis wore cbii-ily short 1) rieal eiruBions 
on love or malter.s of tritimg import ; ami tin y exhibit 
little play of tlio imagination, little lieptb of enuaion, 
and vory slight lrocc.s of k'.''n. ing. The Trouvores, on 
tho other liand, in their navriiiive poems known no 
Chamonule tj' df, and written in tin* ciiergetM* 7o.//i/'c 
d’eil, treated of great national subjects, nrd celebrated 
the heroic deeds of lUuatrioiis kings and knights. Some 
of their oompo.'ilion®, especially the earlier, buve u 
Striking clmraetcr of grandeur, which may somotinies 
be not uufuxonrably compared with that of tho ancient 
epic poems, '^besc cIiuvuohs ife ffrHf, also called 
TOVtanceSf are very numerous, and have been claBsiiled 
into throe cveles, liooring respectively the muncs ofCbiir. 
lemagne, ICiag Arthur, nnd Alexander, — tlie iirst eele- 
brating the deeds of the great Frankish emperor, his 
descendants and vussuki; tho rceond comprising tra- 
ditionary leg< nds regarding the achicvemfiits of King 
Arthur of Bntuiii and tho fCormuu warriors; the third 
oonsisting of poems in which events in tho bistorj of 
Greece aud Ponio arc strangely mixed nxi with chixal- 
ric notions and legends of fairydand. These were 
auoceeded by satirical and allegorical poems of eaualiy 
▼aat propoi lions, some of whieb enjoyed unparalleled 
pranlarity ; such as the ** Boman de Ueiiard," aud the 
Boman de la Bose." Tlio former is tho well-lcnowii 
story of “Bcyiiard the Fox,** tho **Bcinccko der 
Fuchs'* of tile Germans; tho latter is a poem of 
22,000Terses, 4, 150 of which were written by QtiiUaume 
de Lorris in the early part of the 13th centoiy ; and 
the work was completed fifty years later, by Jean de 
Mean. This is, perhaps, the most celebrated French 
production of the middle ages. It is a kind oi didactic 
idlegorioal poem, which professes to teach the art of 
love, and embrooea the most varied sabjeets. It eon- 
t^na » great deal of learned lore, scholastic subtleties, 
snd sorapa of ancient history, firedy mingled with ab- 
stractions and all^riea. Another laud of poetry of 
this period is the Jahliaux, or tales, which are partly 
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of oriental origin, aud were introduced by ffao Om- 
saders into Europe. Tliey are usually written in 
verse, but sometimes in prose and verse altGmaldyj; 
and aro generally bssed upon some woU-knomi pro- 
verb, anecdote, or advcAttire, often oontaining'S g gSi d 
deal of wit or ftin, bring generally satirioal in tfisir 
character ; they arc, however, frequently disUgurad'by, 
a coarse liccnllnusuoss. Bongs were not ncgleo^ ; ana 
those of the illustrious Abelard, in the 12th oeutury, 
cnjoj'cd II wide popularity. The progress of proTO wta 
slower than that of xioctfy ; but the ISth eentuiT pro* 
senta two Bpccimen.*!, showing that it had luiraa^y 
acquired a licgreo of power and polish. Tliesa 
are the “Chronicle of the Conquest of OonstantSoo* 
ple," by Tillcliiinlouiii (1207), and the interesting and 
Hiniplc Life t f St. Louis, written by Joinrtlle, who telle 
ns of tho heroic deeds uiul private virtues of tho good 
king, whom ho hud nccouipanicd to tho Holy Land* 
In the latter half of the 13tli century wo niso find some 
tolerably good Hpccimciis of the drama in the 
I «*ri<'e and Morulit ios of tluit period. The whole of tho 
litcr.diireof the llth century cnlminutes in Froissariff 
“ CliTonidcs," wliicli iive.sont tho liveliest pictures 'oF 
soi'iety uiid in.nniiers during that period of war and 
Udllaut cnterpriMo. Tho greatest writer of the JSth cen- 
tury, nl bo a ehroiiii'ler like Froissart, is Philqipe dn 
CiHiiines, who in Inn “ Memoiren” presentB antrikiDg 
delnieuliuu of the r'liiirnclcra of Louis XI. and hiS 
ftmteiTiporai-i.'s. To tho game {leriod belong two of 
Fi.inee’B diHliii'iiiisliert ports, who, strange to say, pre- 
sent ft .striking lontvii'jt to euch other in their ouhsard 
cireiimstuncef', iho one tho nriiicoly Luke Charles of 
Orleans, the other the lowJired and law less Villon, a 
Hlrange eornpouiul of villainy and iiiMpiratiou. A now 
epoch in tho history of French lileraturA beginnw'ith 
flu* reign of Francis 1. (Iwlo), The study of Greek 
and Komtin authors now began to xv'ovail in France ; 
and writeiM, dazzled by tho hitherto unknown beauties 
of Iho classical writers, desjiised the works of their 
foreftttlioia, nnrl attached themselves to the imitaliou 
of tho uiieieritH. Thus arose tho so-called modem 
cliissicol Bcliool; while Hint w*hich, instead of imitating 
tho imcients, derived its materials from iintionnl ole- 
ineiit'i, has been designated liy tho ftppoIJtttion of 
Uoiiiaiilic. Tolerably free from Ibo elussio clomeDt 
lire tlic works of Clement Marot, tho grcftlRst TVenoh 
I poet of tho reign of Francis 1. ; while the leader of 
new or classical iicliool was BonHard, an author long 
I OAlolh d tnr above his merits. A host of other wiiten 
eharactei’i/.o Diia century, cliici among whom oXO 
Jlubi iuis iiiid MontBigiie. In tho i7th century Midherbo 
iipjicarcd oh tho reformer, or rather tlie regulator, of 
Xioelry, n man of fnatidious fa.slo but mougro iniagioa- 
lion, who despised the arti.stic luxuriance of Bonsard, 
introdiieing in ite ,lcud .*i stylo of granimatical correot- 
iiOBs and dry elegance, wliich sometimes reached pom- 
poiity. ]lul/uo devoted his attention to the im]>rove* 
incut of prose, and his Henii-philoBophical works, espe- 
cially hn EpisllcH. were valuable ut tho time os moaala 
of careful and hnmioniouB style. Bueh were also 
frivolous but witty letters ol’ his friend Toitnro. & 
]f:34 the X^rcncli Academy was iiistituted, under that 
aiifipices of C.irdiDal Biohelieu, “to entablish oertafak 
rules for the French larnguagc, and to make it not only 
elegant but capable of treating all mutters of att SBd 
Heienca." Three writers of this period enriched Fntiob 
literature wilii important works, and did much towards 
the iiuprovemi*ut of Ita langniif^c. Fierro CorneiUo 
brought tragedy to a degrei. of grandeur whioihhaa 
not been surpassed ; “LoCid,** “Horoco,” "Cfams,** 
and “ Folynccte/* being among the beat of bla works. 
Descartes, in his Discours enr la Mdthode," showed 
that tho French language was equal to the pU- 

losophical subjeota ; and Paacal, iu bis “ Lettroa 
vinciales," in which comie i^oMfotry and vebement; 
elocnienoe are happily blended, first formed a standard 
for French prose. Bnch was the tmening of the splagi- 
did lit erary epoch which is genanuly amed the Agpof 
Louis ZIv., and which ia diifthigaiahea by a galasf af 
Duporior iutellecta, who, under the royal patrokm^. 
applied themselves to perfeoting everybraaur of Ifter^ 
ture. The pulpit is set (torth by the d^uefure of aneb 
men as Boasnet, Fleehier, Bourdaloua, aiid- Hansftloiu 
Tragedy lost UtOe of its power in the hi^ or Eadna, 
whose ^'Andromaque/* ^*Iphigfoie,*^a]ld •'•Phbdro, 
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remind one of the urodactiont of nneient Greece; 
while comedy reached its hii^heat pitch with Molihre, 
whose masterpieces, Misanthrope/* **Tartufie/* 
** L’Avare/’ and '* Les Fenimos Savantes/' are very 
humorous creations. In his Fables, La Fontaine 
showed himself the greatest master of that kind of 
composition in modern times. Didactic poetry was 
represented by Boileau, whoso works are remarkable 
for symmetry and good sense, bat are entirely delioient 
in poetical enthusiasm. Mora) philosophy was culti> 
rated by Malebranche, the disciple of Descartes, and 
author of *' La Becherohe de la Vdriti5 ; '* by Bosauot, 
I who wrote “ Counaissanco de Dion ct de soi-mcme ; ** 
by Fdndlon,as in his treatise “De I’lSzistencede Diou;" 
and by Pascal, in the fragments which bare been col- 
lected under the title of “ Pen sees ; '* while La Koche- 
foucauld, in his “ Sentences et Maximes,” wrote a libel 
upon mankind, and La Briiyurc, in bis “ Caraetbres,** 
drew vivid and amusing sketches of liuman charucters 
and manners. In the iield of history, wo also meet 
with llosBUct, as the author of^Discoiirs sur THis* 
toire universelle,” and “ Hiatoire dea Variations des 
Eglisca Protoslantes." Here, too, we have M<*zeray, 
iiuthor of the “Hisioire do Franc^*’ and Fleury, 
author of “llistoire de I'Kglise.'* In memoirs and 
letters, there are the persoiinl •* Alemoires “ of Cardinal 
De lietz ; Ilainiltou'M “ Mbtimirea dii Comte de Gram- 
mont;*' and the intt'rosting letters of Madame dc hSe- 
Tign^> to her daughter and friends. The 17th century 
had been, on the whole, a religious one ; but the istii 
was eminently an age of aeeiiticism and iulidehty. 
Literature now bocunie a means of conveying bold 
opinions.or assaulting time-honouredcreeds and institu- 
tions. The persons who exercised the chief aw ay during 
this period, and who exerted a powerful inlluence upon 
their contemporaries, were Muiitesquiou, A'oliaire, J. 
J. ItouMCBU, and BulFon. Montesquieu, a writer of 
great force and brilliancy, and of uu usual scope ol 
mind, ooiinneneed his literary career by publisliiiig 
*'Les Lettres Persunes,’* atliieking Freuch inaniiera, 
institutions, and men roligi* n, Tlis principal works, 
however, are his “ Coiiaidi'mtions siir la Grandeur et 
laDdcadeuve des Uonjaiiia," and his “ Esprit des Luts/’ 
an aide and profound disquisition upon general legis- 
lation. Vollaire, the true personation of Ins age in 
disposition, ns well in ialentr., was, for hiilf a cen- 
tury, file loader of puhlio opinion in Franco. His 
wonderful versatility eiiahled him to treat suceessruJIy 
almost all branches of lilenit lire,— tragedy, satire, ro- 
mance, poetry, history, and philosophy. The passion- 
ate eloq^iienoo of Bousseau made Liiu be listeneil to 
aud believed in, oeii when ho was declaring war 
against civilization, and attacking tlio social order of 
things. Buflbn occupied a less-iigitnted sphere, devot- 
ing himself to the study and doseription of nature; 
and, by his “ liistoiro Na’turelle,” ho introduced a new 
era in the study of natural histor}'. Diderot and 
D'Alembert founded tlie “ Encyclopcdie/' a vast re- 
view of human knowledge, hut always hostile torch'- 

{ [ion. Uclvetius, in his I realise “ De 1’ Esprit ; ” D’Hol- 
iiieli, in his “ Systcnie de la Nature ; “ and Lamettcrie, 
by his '* L’Homme Machine " aud “La Vie lieureuse 
do SoDeque," far exceeded the encyclopedists in the 
dostructiie tendency of their doctrines. Among the 
few defenders of revealed religion during the period 
wan J. Venict. Among the motanhysical writers, 
the first place is due to Coiidilhic, followed by Vaii- 
• TcnavgueN, Condorcct, and Uonnet of Genova, all 
of whom remained on the side of moderation, and 
gave little supp irt to the tendencies of the age. One 
of tho most hiirutfd historians of that period was 
^»bly, Chtiel.’s de Urosses, Goguet, Isarth^lenir, 
Loynal, Do Mdicgsin, A'elley, are uYso names of note 
in this departuioiil. The mathematical and physical 
neicncca made great prugreas in France during the 
IvSfh oeutury; us witness the names of D'Alei^ert, 
Lagrange, Lalande, Lacuille, Manpertuis, Clairaut, 
Lemonuier, Condamine, aud others, in natural history, 
we have llut&n and Charles Bonnet, Brisaon, Vicq 
d Azyr, Jussieu in botany, and Sauasureiu geology. 
In poetry’, the drama, and general literature, we may 
mention the names of Crebillon and Duels, both tragic 
jK>ets ; liO Sage, author of “ Gil Biss ’* and of •• Tur- 
careV’ perhaps the best comedy after those of Mo- 
UhM; Beaumarchais, author of the “Barbicr de Sc- 
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ville ;** Bernardin de St. Pierre, author of “ Paul et 
Virginia/* St. Simon, whose “Mdmoirea** have gained 
a deserTM oelebrity ; Marmontel, the author of “ Bbli- 
saire/* and Lebrun, the lyric poet. The period of the 
Bovohilion was by no means favourable to literature, 
and bttle more so was that of the Empire which suc- 
ceeded. Madame de Btolil and Chateaubriand were 
the forerunners of a revival, which wiis, perhaps, less 
owing to their works thando the influence upon public 
taste of the roaster-pieces of English and German 
literature, whioh found more and more admirers in 
Franco. A new romantic school now sprung up ; and, 
through the exertions of many young and original 
wTitors, new life was infused into nearly every braneh 
of literature, poetry, history, philosophy, and the 
drama. An animated controversy was maintained be- 
tween the Bupnorters of reform and the adherents of 
the claHsical senool; and the contest reached its utmost 
fury when FrtVlbric Soulib, Alexandre Dumas, Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, and others, produced on tho 
stage draniae framed according to their ideas of the 
Hb^eRpeareau stylo. It was only after several years 
that the younger body of combatants came out victo- 
rious. I^uvcls which, during the excitement of this 
contest, had been scarcely noticed, became the rage 
soon alter i( was settled. George Sand (Madame Du- 
devunt), one of the mo.'* ‘«mnt writers of her country, 
established her ehara^ ' by her “Indiana,** which 
appeared in 1831* ; and I ;is since published many popu- 
lar works, Alexandre Dumas, the iiiezhauBlible story- 
teller, has won immenpo p<*uiilarity by his works, 
“Trois Mousquetaires,'* “Le Corate d© Monte 
Chrialii/’ and iiuraerons other works. Eugene Sue 
also obtained great populiin^ from his works ** Les 
Mystt'i’es do Paris/* and “ Lo Juif errant,” which 
depict in glaring colonrs the miseries and depravities 
<*f Hociety. Among other distinguished writers, wo 
niiiv tnenVion llonurJ do Balzue, Frvdcrio SouliJ, Al- 
nlionsi* Karr, Alfred do Musset, Prosper MtVimee, 
MaJmiie Emile do Girardin, Th^ophil© Gautier, Jules 
Samifuii, and Emile Souvestre. A new generation ol 
slorylellcrs 1ms been rising ivithiii the lust few years, 
who, though their powers uro scarcely to bo compared 
with llioRe of their predecessors, are nevertheless not 
devoid of talent. Some of them belong to what they 
themselves call tho ** realist school ;'* they are Henri 
Miirger, [Alexandre Duiiin8,yf/N, Cliampllcury, Ernest 
Fe3 tli’aii, Gustave, Faubert, Octave Feuillet, and Ed- 
mond About. Poetry is far from being as popular in 
Franco as the novel, and the country has produced few 
great poets during the present century. The four 
greatest poets ore Bcrungcr, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
and Alfred de Musset; besides whom, CnsimirDola- 
vigne, Auguste Barbier, And Victor de la Prade, are 
tho only names requiring to be meutioned. Histoiyis, 
undoubtedly, the most successful branch of modern 
French literature. A larger number of valuable his- 
torical works has been published within the lost 
thirty-five years than during any other equal period of 
its history; and the taste for such performances is still 
on the increase. M. Guizot, tho peat philosophical 
expounder of social institutions, and Augustin Thierry, 
the artistic historian of the middle ages, stand fore- 
most among the promoters of this movement. Sis- 
momli, Michelet, aud Henri Martin, have each devoted 
their efforts to a full recital of the general histo^ of 
France; while De Barante, after giving, in his “His- 
toire des Dues do Bourgogne” (1824), an attractive 
specimen of purely narrative history, has recently 
published histories of the Convention and the 
Directory, in which bis monarchical tendencies axe 
strongly apparent. The revolntionary period has 
engaged the attention of many historians; among 
whom the moat prominent are Thiers, Mignet, Micbelet, 
and Louis Blanc. Lamartine also figures among the 
historians, having produced several works of that 
class, whioh, however, are more remarkable for 
their showy language than for their accuracy or ^ 
search. The elegant and accomplished Vulemoin, 
although better known in the field of literature, has 
alsoproduced several historical works; as his ''Histoire 
de Cromwell/* and his •‘Souvenirs Contemporoins.** 
As a lecturer and a oritio, no man has eontribnted 
more to the difibsion of enlarged literary doctrines, 
healthy principles, and good taste. Archieology has 
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not been neglected; as is evinced by the irorke of 
Letrone, Raoul Boehette, and Beuld. ChanipoUiou, 
Sylvestre do Sacy, Ernest Renan, and Abel do Remusat, 
have thromi great light upon Egyptian and oriental 
lanipi^esand li torature. In philoBopby, Tiotor Cousin 
and his disciples have, under the name of Eclectism, 
brought back the materialism of the preceding ago to 
spiritualist principles. Jouflhiy, Damimn, and Jules 
bimon, are among those who ''have contributed to this 
result. As writers on politics and i>olitical economy, 
are Josrab de Maistre, ilonald, Rnlinnche, Lumcuuiiia, 
Miehel Cmovalier, De Tocqneville, and Laferri^^e ; while 
as socialists, figure the names of St. Simon, Foitrner, 
and Pierre Lernux. Auguste Comte, in his “ Cours de 
Fhilosophie positive,'* offers a connected Kvstem of 
philosophy, embodying ideas derived from llcgel and 
various of the French socialists. 7'bo varions branches 
of natural philosophy boast of many l•^lglnul and power- 
ful writers. In natural history, 'are Cuvier, OeofIVoy 
St. Hilaire, Isidore St. Hilaire, and others ; mineralogy 
boasts of £lie de Ileaumont, Bendant, and Dufreiioy ; 
and chemistry and physics, of Thdnard and Dumas, 
Oay-Lussac and Despretz. In medical literature, are 
the names of Bichat, Broussais, Corvisnrt, Mngeudie, 
Trousseau, and miinv others. l7io niathematii-nl sci- 
ences have distinguished representatives in Lngrunge, 
liaplace, Ampere, Biot, and Arago. The French essay- 
ists and literary critics are legion, and some of them 
have attained great eminence ; among whom we may 
iiieution Bilvoairo deSacy, St, MarcCirardiri, I’hilarcfc 
Chaalea, Ernest Itcnan, Hippolyte Itigaud, Gustave 
Vlanche, Ste. Bcuve, Charles dc Ki'iuusat, Albert do 
Broghe, Edmond About, Theophile Gaiitii»r, Leon 
Delaborde, and Jules Jauin, the dramatic feiiilletoni.Ht. 
For the last few years, bowevor, French literature 1ms 
been falling off. The literary movement, which com- 
menced with the Restoration, seems to bo now nearly 
eihaustod ; and although thero bos been little falling 
off in intellectual actnity, the rising generation of 
writers are not on the whole equal to their predcces- 
aors.— Hef. Hiatoirt iifferaire d» la Franect by Dom 
Rinet, and other Benedictine monks, continued by 
mombersoftko Institute, 22 vols. (17J3-— 185.S) ; Jlutoire 
Utiiraire de la France, avant le 12 filiMe, by Ampere ; 
Tahlean de la Liiicratnre an Mftyen Aje, by ViUernain 
(lSd7) ; Fesaie $ur Vllxttoire lUUratre dn Id Siirle, by 
Girardin and Chasles ; Uiatoire de la Litthaire Fran^ 
yaUe, by Deuiogest (1857). 

Fhbkcu-folisiuno, a method of polishing flat sur- 
faces with a solution of gum or gum-rosin in spirit. 
For this purpose tho poUsh is niude moro fluid than 
the hard-wood lacker used in polishing turned siirfuces, 
in order that it muy S))read easily ana dry less rapidly. 
As the friction is derived entirely from the motion of 
the band in French-polishing, more time is required 
than in polishing tamed works. There are a great 
many recipes for making French polish, which vary 
greatly, as some prefer it very thin and others tole- 
rably thick. One of the siiiiplnst methods is to dis- 
solve li lb. of shell-Jao in 1 gallon of spirits of wine 
without heat. Copal, saudarac, mastic, and gum 
Arabic, are sometimes employed. It is usual to make 
the varnish thicker than is required for use, and i«»thin 
it down with spirit when being used. 

Tkkvzy, fren'-ze {¥r. /renitie, Gr. jthrenitie, from 
phren, mind), denotes madness, distraction, rage, or 
any violent agitation of the mind, approaching to dis- 
traction. 

FnBQTTitWTATiva, fre-hwen'-tSi-tin (Lat.), in Gram., 
is a term applied to certain verbs, which denote the 
frequent repetition of an action. 

Fbbsco PAiifTiiro,/r«'-i:o (Itai./resco, fresh), the art 
of painting in water-colours on the surface of a wall that 
has just been pla.oterod, while tho plaster is still in « 
moist condition. Fresco painting can only be managed 
with sacoesa by those who are profleients in the art, as 
it does not admit of any degree of finish, as paintings 
which are executed in oil ir water-colonrs on canvas 
or paper ; and no corrections can be made, if any part 
of the work presents an unsatisfactory appearance 
when the entire painting is completed. The Romiius 
were in the habit of colouring their walls while the 
plaster was still wet, to produce a ground of one nni- 
rorm tint; and they added decorating in distemper 
colonrs when the sorfaee was perfectly dry. But, 
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although it was no new thing to cover walls whan we 
witli oolouring matter which would preserve its pcMoal 
brilliancy of lint unimpaired for a eonsiderafaia la|iaa 
of time, yet flresoo painting, properly so oalled, oaaabt 
be considered to have been lutroduera earlier than tha 
close of the 14th oentnry, when the praetiee of paint* 
ing designs on tlie damp surface of freshly-plasterad 
walls was adopted for tho decoration of cathearala and 
churches at Fioreuoe. Orvieto, Pisa, and other towns 
in Northern Italy. Fresco painting was subsequendy 
practised by all the Italian painters of celebrity, —• 
Miohael Angelo, Raffaelle, and others, having left ex* 
quisite specmipiis of their work in this branch of art 
in tho palace of the Vatioan and many of the ohurobes 
of Romo. Fresco painting seems to have taken the 
placo of encaiistio painting in tho I5rh century, for 
the interior decoration of large buildings (sss Eir- 
CAUSTIC PiiNTfNG), ihc introduction of the former 
art having eaiiRcd the decline of tho latter. It fell into 
disuse about the end of the llllli century, and remained 
ill abeyance until some German painters revived the 
art in the decoration of a villa at Rome about 1816; 
and Louis of Bavsrin BubMoqucntly caused many of the 
niagiii(ii‘ent buildings that were erected at Munich 
during lus reign to bo adorned in this manner. Fresco 
painting has been used for the decoration of many of 
tho apartments and corridors in the now palace of 
^Vestlllinstor ; and a good example may be seen in the 
hall of Lincoln's Jiiii, which covers an areo, at the 
north end of the building, of 1,700 square feet. It 
may be executed on any walls covered wilb a oouting of 
plaster. Stone w alls are, however, considered to be 
the worAt of all kinds, as they are apt to oondeuso the 
damp on their surface ; while walls of briuk or lath- 
and-plaster are tho beat. Fresooes should never be 
painted on walls built with mortar mixed with sand 
from the sea-shore ; and every precaution should be 
taken to prevent dump rising in walls fl’om the grpnnd 
below, by placing sheet lead, coated with pitch, be- 
tween any two of the lower courses of tho material of 
which they are composed. The frescoes at Westmin- 
ster are executed on lat h-and-pl aster, tho walls behind 
being covered with slate, against whibh battens ore 
fixed, to which the laths arc nailed. The lime used for 
making the plaster, es)>eeially that of which the inta^ 
naco, or ground on which the painting is executed, is 
composed, should bo as pure us possible, approMbitag 
as nearly as may be a jiure carbrniate of lime, without 
any admixture of iron or other mineral substances* 
The best limestone for the pu^o^o found in England 
IS that which is quarried on Diinlliani Down, near 
Bristol. When the stone bus been ealcinod, the lime 
aliould be kept for some time before it is used, that iti 
caustic properties may bo destroyed, to a great extent* 
by the absorption of carbonic acid from tho air. If 
the limn is used tovi'soou, the plaster is apt to rise and 
break away from the surfaoe in some plaoes, and the 
tone of the colours will be injured. As fresco paint- 
ings co\er a large superficial urea, it is neoessaiyto 
execute them at difl'ereiit times in several pieces, an 
much of the intonaco or surface being spread at one 
time as the painter can conveniently colour before it 
begins to harden ; and it is contrived, if possible, to 
let the joint between the w'ork of one day and that of 
I another correspond with the outline of a figure, or 
I with that of the drapery that is thrown around it. It 
I is necessary that the walls on which fresco paintingi 
arc to be executed should have the first and aecoM 
coats of plaster put on at least two or three yeava be- 
fore the ground is applied for the reoepiion of the 
painting. Before painting, the wall must be thoroughly 
soaked with water, and two very thin coaU of the into* 
naco spread over it, both consisting of prepared lima 
and very fine river- sandp but tho sand ^^pouderatiDg 
in the mixture used for the first coat. The design, oc 
whiob the painter has a finished sketch already pro- 
pared, is then traced with a bard blunt tool on the 
infofweo, from cartoons laid on it, as soon as it ia boril 
enough to withstand the action of tho bruab otid 
receive the colour. The outline Laving been thus 
produced, the colouring is applied in woehes, htlf 
an hour, oi* rather less, being afiowed to elapao bq- 
tween the application of tbe successive washes, when 
two or three are necessary to prodnoe » proper 
depth of tint. Boundness is given to flgorof* and the 
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proper cfjnal of light and Bbada ia produced bj 
.OToqs'htttclniig ; and the whole is toned down by 
wasliea and gluzoa, ell of which must bo done while 
the plaster ia still moist. The painter must be careful 
to libstain from addinfr more colouring matter when 
he liuds tliAt the plnsLer is thoroughly charged with 
moisture and unable to receive any more. The colours 
used are prepared from coloured earths and a few 
miiioralst such os the oxides of iron and cobalt. Vege- 
table colours^ nr iliose made from animal matter, siu-li 
as gamboge and Prussian blue, canuotTie used,j|4 lime 
has an injurious eO'ect upon them. There is another 
kind of Iresno juimtiug, called Jrauco Mseco, or dry 
fresco, in which the whole of the ground is spread on 
the wall before the painting is coinnienced, (he surfnec 
being moistened with lime-water befuru liegi titling to 
paint, Hiid kept dump during the operation. Frescoes 
may bo cleaned with bread or sponged with water 
when the surface appears dirty; and there is u process 
by which they may bo detached from the wall on 
which they ore painted, and trnnriferrud to canvas. — 
Taylor’s Manual of Fresco and Jinraiiglm Pa inf- 
inff; Kttstlake's Materials for a Hisiorg of Fainting in 
dll'; Fnglish {^clopfrditA^Atia and Bcieucos. 

ib'itETB, f*^* (Ang.-Bax.), in Mus., arc sliort pieeci 
of wire placed across the ilnger-boarda of sirtugod 
instruments under tjie strings, to mark those portioim 
of them which ore to be pressed on the Unger-hotird 
with the tlngors of the left baud, for the jiurpose of 
producing eertain sounds. 

Fniau, fri'-ar (Fr. frtra, hrnther), ia ii common 
term applied to monks of nil orders, founded on the 
anpposition that there is a kind of hrotherhood cxisl- 
ingbotwooii the religious persotm of the anrne inoims* 
tory. kl oro particuliirlv* it was applied ti> lho«c of 
the inendioant orders, of which the princinul were the 
four following— Fruiiciacann, Minors, or ilrej Fn;ir.sj 
AuffUsUnes; Pomiiiiotiiis, or IJ lack Friars ; iind Car- 
meUtes, or White Friars, lu a more jicculinr sense, 
friar ia restrietod to such monks ns are not {iricsU; 
the latter being usually dignified wilh the nppciluiion 
f)i father. 

Futabs Oiiskmvawt (Lat. frtifi'rs obsermnfes), were 
• branch of the Franciscans, wlio scpuriited fheniselvcs 
from their brethren of that, order, on tiic ground of a 
laxity of discipline, and lived apart in pluooa of their 
own choosing. They were so called because, idt hough 
uot living together in nny cuiiveut or corporation, (hev 
agreed among tbeniselyes to obacne the rules of their 
mrdor more strictly than the convent unis diii. 

Fkictiow, yVi^:'-sA*c/i (Lat. /r.ri'jy), in Moch., the 
resistance wlnoh a moving body ii.cets with from the 
surface of the body ou which it moves. Aa no surfaces 
ore perfectly smooth, the impereeptiblc asperities, 
which may bo supposed to exist ou all surfaces, how- 
ever highly polished, become to some extent inter- 
locked, iftul a certain amount of force ia rcipiisite to 
overcome tlie mutual resistance to motion ot the two 
aurfaces, and to maintain the sliding motion even when 
it has been efi'eoted. by increasing the pressure, the 
resisting power of friotiun is iiicreused; while, ou the 
other hand, by rendering the surfaces more smooth, 
and by lubrication, the resiatnnen to motion m dinii- 
nisbed, althongb it cannot be entirely avoided. Strictly, 
friction should uot be called a force, except in a nega- 
Uvo sense. In a general sense, the tendency of force 
is to produce motion, or, if it does oppose motion, jt 
u ouly in virtue of a tendeucy to produce motion m the 
opposite iiiroctioii. The peculiarity, however, of fric- 
tion is, that it tends to dostrpy motion in every direc- 
tion. Fxiotion is essentially a passive resistance, a 
negative force, produced by pressure, to which it bears 
such relation that ics amount mev bo measured by the 
Slime unit, and he cnnnciatedciu the same terms. The 
prinoipttl laws with regard to friction are as follows. 
Law 1.— The friction bears to the pressure upon the 
eurfiMM in eoiitiiet n ratio which is constant for the 
sme materihls vvith the same condition of surfaces. 
Thus if the surface of ^ono body be pressed upon that 
of another with a certain force, and if that force be 
doubled, the friction will bo doubled ; if tho pressure 
be tripled, tbo friction will be tripled, &o. Law 2.— 
The measure of friction is independent of tho extent of 
imrihce, the pressure and the conditiou and character 
iai the surfaces remaining tho same. Law 3.— The 
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friction ia entirdy in^pendent of the vehici^ of con- 
tinuous motion. These laws^- although stated in refer- 
ence to the morement of two smooth surfaces, are 
equally true with regard to the rubbing parte ef every 
maebiue. It is always found that the friction is greater 
b(>tween substances oomposed of the same material 
tiiau between the surfaces of heterogeneous bodies. 

Fkibbult S00ZP.TTBS, or Bekxfix Sooi£TX]is,/reni^ 
le (Sax. Jrenndf friend), are voluntary asauciubions of 
persons, chiefly of the humbler classes, lor tbo pur- 
pose of forming a fund, by mutual oontrihiuion, for the 
asaistanoe of niorabers in the case of sickness or other 
distress. It is scarcely possible to overrate the im- 
portance of such institutions, if founded on correct 
pritici)>les, either to their members or tho community 
at Lirgo. Biekness, death, and other niisfortimcs, 
which lira so uncertain in.tlioir occurrence to any one, 
may, when applied to a numlier, bo made the subject 
of pretty accurate calculation, and thus be provided 
Hgiimst. The poor man, then, by oontnbutiug a small 
sum pcriodiciilly to such a society, will have the satis- 
faotion of knowing that ho will thus liavc the means 
of meeting such misfortunes, whether they come soon 
or bito; while in this way, pi'ovident habits and a 
simciL of independence are fostered, and the commu- 
iiitv ure s.ivcd from what might have otherwise l^len 
ti) lio u burden upon cm. In other w'ords, friendly 
sociclies lire mutiiiii surance associalions. Bach 
incnibcr contributes a certain sum weekly, monthly, 
or unniially, while ho is in health, and receives a cer- 
tnm nllowaneo or pension when iiienpacilated by sick- 
ness or old age. It is to bo regretted, however, that 
niuny of these uxecllcnl insiituliuus arc founded upon 
ernmeouH principles, and have resulted in disuppi^t- 
iniMit. Tlie rontingoncicB which require to bo pro- 
vided for ought to bo carefully calculated, otherwise 
they may soon And that their funds are by no means 
adcquiite to meet tho various claims that are brought 
against them. (See Insl'jiabcb.) The origin of frienmy 
societies has been traci^d to the guilds, which existed 
111 tlie middle uges. jMr. Turner, in bis " History of 
the Anglo-Haxuns,” say.v ** Tho guilds, or social oor- 
lorations of the Anglo-Saxons, seem 011 the whole to 
invc been friendly associations, made for mutual aid 
end contribution to meet the pecuniary exigenoies 
vviiich were porpetiially arising from burials, legal 
cxHCtion.'i, penal xunlots, and other payments or 00 m- 
pcn.sa lions." Tho beneficial results that attend uiob 
iisflocintions have led the government, from time to 
lime, to pass statutory enactments in their favour. 
In 1703, an act was passed authorizing such societies 
to be formed, and to draw up regulatione for ^ir 
government, which, on being examined by the justioes 
at quarter sessions, and found uot to be repugnant to 
the laws of the realm, were to he conilruied and mode 
binding upon the subscribers. They wore also relieved 
from the payment of certain starnp dutieB, and em- 
powered, in the recovery of moneys and certain otlmr 
cases, to proceed by summary process. Several acts 
were subsequently passed, conferring still furttier 
benefits upon them ; and in 1827 and 1829, select com- 
mittees or the House of Commons were appointed to 
consider the laws ou friendly societies. In consequence 
of their reports, an act was passed in 1629 (10 G^.IV. 
e. 66), which repealed all previous acts on this subjeot. 
This, with two subsequent acts 12 Will. IT. c. 37, and 
-1 & 6 Will. IT. c. 40), establishca these societies on a 
new footing, and obliged them to submit a statemeut 
of their rules and regulations for the approval of an 
officer appointed by government for that purpose, 
before being entitled to tlaim the benefits of those 
acts. It is, however, unnecessary to mention these^ ns 
the whole of the previous enactments on the subject 
were repealed end oonsolidated by 18 & 19 Viet. c. 63. 
This act applies to all sooieties established for any of 
the following purposes : — “ 1. For insuring a sum of 
money to be paid on the birth of a member’s child, or 
on the death of a member, or for the funeral expenses 
of the wife or child of a member.->2. For the relief, 
or maintenance, of the members, tlioir Imsbonds, 
wives, children, brothers or sisters, nephews or nieoas, 
in old age, siokness, or widowhood ; or the endowment 
of members, or nominees of members, at any age.— 
For any pnroose which shall be anthorixed one of 
her Majesty^e principal secretaries of state ; or, in 
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the Lord Advooate* m ■ frarpoee to which 
the poweni and faotUtiea of this aet oueht to be ex- 
tended : provided that no member ahalT subsoribo or 
oontraot for an annuitr exceeding thirty poande per 
, aonum; or a soro payable on death, or onr other eon* 
tiiigenoy, exceeding; ‘two hundred pouuda.'* Under 
this act three r^atrars are appointed ; one for Eng- 
land, one for Irehnirl, and one for Sootland. Any 
Piersons wishinir to estubliMh a society of this descrip* 
tion may make rules for that purpose ; two copies of 
which must he made out and transmitted to the rep;is- 
trar; and when certiiled by him, oe conformable f i 
lav 7 and to the seid act, one of them is to be retunieJ 
to the society, and the other us to be kept hy the 
registrar. Upon being so certified, tho rules take ini- 
m^iatc effect, mid nre biiiidiiig, in point of law, on nil 
parties concerned. “The trustee, or trustees, of such 
societies ore required, from lime to lime (willi the 
consent of tho st»eiety), to invest the fund, either m 
savings banks or in the pnidic thuds, or in such otiirv 
manner as in the act set forth ; and idl real and personal 
estate belonging to the eooo’tv shall be vcfiled in ilic 
trustee or trimtees, and their" suecessors, without any 
conveyanoo or Rsaignution whnteviT, except in the 
case of stock in the public funds, which shall be trau«. 
ferred into the name of any new tniflee or trusie'*' ; 
and in the event of tho death, baukriiptex , «»r insol- 
vency of, or process isbued against iinv ofiiccr of the 
Bocictv', having its moneys in Uis hands, a priority of 
payment is secured to the institution. It is also pro- 
vided, that if any olhcvT of the society, or other person, 
oluiU, by false representation or im\insition, obiaiti 
possfisaioii of any iiroperty ol tho society, or, having 
the same m his possession, sluiU withhold or misiqipl} 
tho same, the money may be recovered, and the offen- 
der subjected to a pcuftlty by a summary proceeding 
before justices of tho piMice ; and that np^lications for 
the removal of any trustee, or other relief, order, or 
direction, or for the setllcnirnt of disputes (w'here 
there is no other prescribed method), shall ho made to 
tho county court of the district wilhin which the iisuul 
or priucipal place of business of tho society slitill he 
situate; and that the decision of such court shall not 
be subject to appeal.” — (Stephen’s Commentarifig un 
theLau’sqf Kn(jlau<t.) Aet 23 & IM Viet. e. 5H, pro- 
Tides, that whof«i a written application is made by at 
least tive.eighths of the nicmnors of a siicicty, to the 
registrar, stating that tiie society is insolvent., the 
registrar is to investigate the same ; and if he finds the 
society to be insolvent, and that it ought to bo wound 
ap, ho is to make nn awu’d to that ellcet, and direct in 
wiudi way the funds are to lie dividi'd ; tho fore'^rud 
sward to be final end conclusive on all persons inf cr- 
ested, and not appeolablo. According to the parba- 
xnentary report oil savings banks for there were 

BO fewer than friendly societies ns depositor.*, 

and the aggregate amount at their credit X’l.UlJ, fill ; 
in addition to which, there w'ei'o C70 sociotica in direct 
•cconut with the eoramis^iuncrs, whose dcpoiuts 
BBionuted to jG2,030,0o2. 

EaiBiTOB. {See QcAKrns.) 

Fbsbzb, freeze (Fr.), in Areb., that portion of tho 
entablature wfaicli is liciwcen the archiirave and the 
cornice, ENTHtLATtruT'.) It was goiierally adorned 
with triglyphs in the Done order, the intervening 
apaoes, culled metopee, being filled with sculptured 
Umpires in nlin rilicvOf or with the skalln of oxen and 
wreaths alternately; while iii the Corinthian and 
Composite orders it w»s oroamented with figures or 
BoroU'Work m low rc-Itef, extending along its entire 
length. The term frieze vras also applied to a broad 
brad of sonlpture, in low relief, tiiat was frequent]}' 
placed round the eetlu of a (irecinu temple, imme- 
diately under the ceiling of the portico, and completely 
surroundiae the exterior. InmuJern domestic archi- 
tecture a Iricxe is frequently introduced immediately 
below the cornice of an aparthieui. 

FMQATE,Jryi'-&t (Pr.jr^gttie).— 'Formerly, the name 
irrigate was only known iu the Mediterranean, and 
applied to a long vesael or galley, proi^Ued hy oars 
and sails ; in the present day, however, frigate signifies 
a fast^ailmg ship of war, with two cun-decks, which 
^ lias Wwf en the two classes s^oojp and une-oJ»tattle Mp, 
AOd which monnts any number of rang from twenty up 
toilf^. which latter nninbor n seldom exoeeded. The 
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Sngfisli were the first who started this B|inelBt of 
vessel of war, and in England we faave«sbrtli dffihe 
best examples of fiigates. In naval battita -tltagrilta 
peouUarlv nsefhl vessels, being speedy and fiMF 
tacked, besides coriying a heavier armament 'fiill 



rniGATK. 

f.loiips or brigs. At. tho present timo (1M(*2) tho Adafi- 
vol’y sccrus to think 1-017 highly of them, as all the 
nriiuiur-plalcd vessels which have been built are manned 
and equipped ns frigates ; such as the Warrior, JBtaok 
Prince, iiiul others, which can hardly bo eclipsed for 
exi elleiice. 

FniGATK-DTiin (Frcfjafa AqtUhie, Hay), a bird com- 
mon on th)' intertropieal American coubU, and in the 
.Vtlantic and Vunfle oceans. It is allied to the cormo- 
riiiits, hut differs from them by having a forked tall, 
sliort (cot, tho mendirancs of which are very deef^ 
notched, an cxtraordinniy spread of wing, ana a beak, 
both mandibles of which aro curved at the tip. The 
plumage i«, on (]io upper purls purple-block, the 
throat and belly white, mid the beak red. The mggta* 
bird H ineapidile of either swimming or diving ; yatSt 
mnn'igi>s to satisfy its natural appetite for fish wib 
tolerulile eertnmly ; this is iiceompTiahed byo eyttem 
of highway robbery, pei’potratod 011 such aanneu uid 
sea swallows im be rcturuiiig with full pouohcv to 
their ne«tH in the K^ks. The common mode is for tha 
frigate-bird to soar above its victim, and then, nlqnghm 
down, to strike it ou the bend with its Ixiak ; the ruMm 
is nn in‘-tant di.igorging of the day's fishirig, which, aa 
it falis, IS followed by tho roliber, who invariably ovw- 
takes and secures it before it reaches the water, tipe 
nest of this bird is nutiiilly built among the rodltB. on 
solitary 'iilunds, or iu high trees in retired BitiiMnm 
near the eeu. It lays two pinky-white eggs. 

FiiiGiD /lowK. (iffee Zoyx.) 

FRjy^rJLLJU K, frin-iil'-le-de (Lat frinffilla, acbfif- 
flneh}, a term uppliea to a claas of birds belcrngtefifio 
the ord. Jineteoree and its division Conira$tre$. ^ 
are characterized 1 >y a finmddmsed, sharp-polntafi, 
conical beak, the size of which, in compnurracm k^th 
their bend, is something enormous. It in kttdwn 
f hat the Frin^iUUto feed almost ciitireik fipon different 
si'eds of jiluma and nuts; consequentlly u«dr besAr ia 
required to )>e strong in order to enablo them to obtidll 
their food ; and, in sofiie parts, where the nuts, fte., 
are covered with extremely hard diells. the bei^a^f 
these birds nre found to be stronger an 4 larger. Tba 
class includtM all bantings, orossbillB, grosbealfB, &• 
nets, canary-birds, finebes, and many other 
tral birds. The FiingiXUdm are mure vulgafjly kttalia 
under the general term of Finches, which sea. 

FKiBiATf Lawouagb Aim LmBATVBv, 

The FrisianB were an ancient Oermaftig peoij^ liAu> 
inhabited the extreme north-west of GekdSMt, Mweeu 
the moiiibB of the llhhie and Ema, and wnm aub^ed 
t'>the Boman power under Droius. The Uiigmgdiaf 






THE DICTIONABT OF 


rriti^ofM Sa ga Jronde 

Mw ITrifltHni is iateroMdiata betwaon the ADfflo-Saxofi to hnman oonTonnation, and tho almoatparliBotMlaDtity 
ASd tha Old Norfte. Our knowladfre of the old Frisian of tha novexuanta of iU loareir extrandtiaa with those 
is dorivad from certain rollections of laws ; as tho of a innn mahine the same efforts in the aame aitua- 
*'Asa|pibach," Gompoted about 12(H); the “ Brohtner- tion. By tha aid of these well-developed lower limbs, 
brief/' in the ISih century ; the ** (Epnsiger Domen/’ and the prodifirion* I^wer of their musoular and bony 
about BKM), and some others, (tfsr Biohthofen'a lovers, a froe oan raise itself in the'air to twenty times 
I¥U$. neeMtquellen, Gdtt. 1 ^ 10 .) Tho modem its own height, and traverse in a single bound a space 
Frisian is now spoken only in a few districts, and oven nearly ilfty times the length of its own body. There 
in these only by the peasantry; not being used either are several species of &og8, and among the most 
in the chttrehs or schools. It is fiirtbor divided into a pocnliar may be mentioned the bull-frog of North 
nuiidier of local dialects. Attomplshuvo recently been America andthetree-frog(iryZaieH- 

madeto revive an interest ill the Frisian, and various Graves). The former is a very lar^ species, 

5 >eoiroens of Its earlier litnrutiire have been published, measuring eight inches in length and four in width. 

n excellent Dictionary of the old Frisian, by Kicbt- Its colour is olive on the upper part, and greenish- 
hofoii, was published in IHp). white darkly spotted on tho nelly. It is said that this 

FnrTKJor’s B\Oa, frith'»yof4 sa'-yu, an Icelandic frog iilTects springs only, and, although it is a great 
myth, written down, apparently, about the end of the destroyer of young goslings, it is tolerated froin the 
ISth century, but evidently belonging to a much earlier bcnellts derived from its scavenger habits. Its chief 
period, it narrates tho adventures of the Norwegian peculiarity is its vuioe, which resembles the distant 
fiero Frithjof (properly Fridhthojofr, i. r. peace- t>ellowing of a bull. Of the tree-frog there are several 
stealer), and his love for tho beautiful Ingebjorg, which species. They are found in France, Germany, and 
lome iittribule to the 8th century, others to a much Italy, as well as in America and Asia. Says Hir'Kracr- 
eariier period. This saga has boon rendered famous, son Teunent, “In tho shrubberies around my house 
ofaiefly ilrom being snleotod by the poet Teguor as the at Colombo, these graceful little tVogs were to be found 
subject of a beautiful xi<>om of the same imine, which in great iiumlicrs, crouching under broad leaves, to 
has been repeatedly translated inter Englisb. protect them from the ‘orching sun. Soma of them 

Fooct, yroy (Sax. ./Voya), (Zfono),— The frogs are utter a sharp motallio '-d at night, like that produce<l 
obiellr distinguished from the loads by the unusual Iw smacking the lips, they possess in a high degree 
length of the hind feet, which are strong and woll-paU the power of chungiiig their colour; and one which 
mated ; hence, their great power both of jumping and had sealed himself ou the gilt pillar of a dinner-lamp 
of Bwinimlrig ; their skin also is smooth ; and there is was Rcnrci'ly to be distinguished from the ormolu to 
not only a row of lino teeth round the upper jaw, but which ii clung. They are eiiublcd to ascend glavn by 
tba palate also is furnished with aiiolher row pburetl means of the suckers at the extreinity of their b^es. 
trausverselv. It is one of the many sin gulai-i ties of Their food consists of flies and luinule eolcnptera." 
thasa animals, that while in tho young or tiulpulo stato. Although this latter species live in trees, they lay their 
th^ are lierbivoruus, living only, according to Cu\icr, eggs in tho water, and even hybemato in the imid 
upon aqunlio plants, yet no sooner do they effect their during tho winter. Africa also produces a singular 
metamorphosis, than they become carnivorous, punm- race of frogs, which, Irom having some of their toes 
ing slugs, insects, d.Q., and consuming them alive or enveloped by a conical horny claw or cap. have boeu 
dead. The frog deposits iti ova <ir spaau some time in termed Ihu'tyUlhrWf or thiuible-tocd.— Broderip, 
ICaroh, inaolnstered gelalinoiis niuHS. Tins lives for I .^wainson, Tcnneiit, Varrcll, A'ay/«irA Cyelopasdia* 
a month or five weeks, and at the end of that time, there Fkou-fihii. (iSVs Axolxh-Fisu.) 
issues from each little black globnlu a living tadpole. V'nosTit frond (Lat. front), in Hot., the leaf of a 
In this their lirst stage tho young frogs have an dun- fern or other acotjJedoinms plant. Fronds are seldom 

6 at«d body, n laterally-oomuressod tail, and external articulated; they are either sessile or stalked; arc 
ranchia* : their small moutti is furnished with siniill frequently toothed or incised in yarioua ways, and are 
hooks or teeth, for the separation of vegetable matter, often highly eouipouiid. 

and they have a small tube on tho lower lip, by which FsoMit:, fronde (Fr., a sling), in the history of 
they altach themselves to aquatic plants, &e. The e\- France, is the name of a polihoal fnetion which sprang 
ternal hranchiw next disappear, and become covered up during tho minority of Louis XIV., and opposed 
with a membrane, being placed in a sort of sac under themselves to the government of the prime minister, 
the throat; and the animal then breuthev after the Cardinal Muxurin. Tho people opposed to the court 
manner of the fishes. Furnished with eves and party were called T^ondturt, or Censurers, on account 
noatrila, the body of tho animal is distended with of the censures which they passed against the gov'em- 
the great extent of the digestive canal, and it Iiiis inent; and hence they acquired the name of the 
a large tail for swimming. Soon, however, the pos- Fronde. The iles|K>tic policy of tho prime minister 
tenor limbs are gradually put forth near the origin had given oflence to all classes of the people; and at 
of the tail, and are develojied tlrst; the anterior feet length tho narliunicnt ro.ve in open opposition to him, 
then hemu to show themselves ; the tail gradually be- and refuseii to pass or register hie measures, 
conies loss and less, Bborten.s, shrinks, and seems In consequence of this, the cardinal ordered tho 
at last to bo absorbed ; the mouth widens, and loses arrest of the president and one of the councillors on 
its horny processes or jaws; tho eyes are guarded 2Ulh August, Iti 18. The people of Paris immediately 
by eyelids; the Indly lengthens and diiuiuislies in took up arms against the government, and the fol- 
comparatire size ; the intestines become abort ; the lowing day {la JoumiB det barrieadet) barricaded 
true hiiigs 01*0 develop^, and the internal branoliiic the streets, and compelled tho liberation of the 
are obliterated; tho oiroulstion undergoes an entire two pri.soiiere. Peace was thus in some measure 
ohaii'ie ; and the animal, liithcrto entirely aquatic and restored; hut it was not of long ooutiiinance. for the 
herbivorous, becomes carnivorous, and for the most people still continued tumultuous, and in January, 
part terreHtrial. In the frog the inusoular system, es- Itili), the queen regent removed with her son to Bt. 
peeially the muscles of tlie abdomen, are more devel- Gemiaiu, charging the prince of Condd to blockade 
oped than in tVie other reptiles ; offering in this par- the city.. Among the leaders in the popnar cause, 
uoular some iinnlogy to the abdominal structure of the were tno prince of Coiidi^, the dukea of Beaufort, 
manimifcra. Unt it is in the disposition of the muscles Nemours, venddme, LouguevUle, the Cardinal de 
™ J*"d l«*g in the 'rogs and other anurous Betz, Marshal Turenno, and many others of the first 

nalrachmns, that greatest singularity is monifested. rank. After some fighting, a truce was conclnded on 
ihose, whether tnkrn conjointly or singly, present the the 11th March, a general amnesty being granted by 
greatest analogy with tho muscular arrangement in the the queen, and the court returned to Taris in the 
same pM in man. We flud the rounded, elongated, month of August. In January, 10SO, the queen, 
couieid thigh, the knee extending itself in the same offended by I he eunduetof the princes of C<madand 
dm^c.ion imth the thigh-bone, and a weU-fasbioned Conti, caused them to be arrested ; by which proceed- 
emt to the leg, fhrmed by the belly of the gastrocnemii ing she roused revolt in the provinces, and Marabal 
miMuloa. U 18 imnosstble to watch the horisonlal mo- Torenne put himself at the bead of the movement. 

** **■ *2 the** Turenne was defeated at Bhetel, on tha IBthofDeeein- 

gua oles and its weMied feet, witbout^mg stmek by her, and was snbsequently gained over by the qneen 
1m complete resemblance m this portion of its frame regent. The war was sraged by Co^ for some time 
B3S 
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Vett* 


»tbcr 1iEin«l <ft ftudk wiM imk hm lueA.Iii 
Utan, Uia^ ofiBif, ftMtnril AMOiaiiUtiott 
„„ ttnf^« In mmy parts of ISa|^and> 

#i|fes, «wl t|d«ii3«MB4» ^ere <M>ftl If not rentidy protnr- 
to itoU totttch niod^ ^sll daposfti of pent 
ntPwM Ip tlmett «fei;jr sountrr, but districts of 
» mSenitt occur in HoUsndf North Oermimy^ 
jdrdoohj of Hesse, fto In Oermany, on tho 
MO peat is cat by common madeq into the 
f tbloii hrichs, and then drisil. In ifolland, the 
I of jt*at ior i\tfi closely ret emhles bntk- 
this « ountry, the principal supply ol iu«*l 
;m 4 bed by ^oal, and its tnrHiua kinds nro r mplos cd 

jannt ways and for different purposes, ic< orditig 

16 tob natara, ond that of the substance to be on 
bgt Ifii atreney. Br partial combintion, tioth nro->i{ ami 
dMd can be i^d fl’onx their more niKtile constituenf a, 
mwU^, oxyireo, hrdro((en, and nitrogen, 1 ivinf' the 
miffbcm more or leti isolated. Wood s) jirepaud is 
dwed siharcoal: and coni, by a sim lur pu epos, is ton- 
y <rft ed Into coko Charuoal »ud o>ko hum for a 
lOBM period in a girt n bulls, and do n t oc r .ision in\ 


FugitiT»«&totore Ian/ 


Hesgno profiiiose tif Hiseaya, ^Ato|t% god 4 jlmpa 4 Coa. 
XtiB m this tost UMSie that fito word to sow aboiost ez- 
Clusirely used, the AhM of the otlur prwuic«B and 
towna of Spain having long since bemm ettmet. The 
subject hie, io recent times, ecouired a Crash Import- 
ance, from having given nse to the revdlution of IS 33. 
m the Basque proiinees, which led io a eonesof van- 
guiuary conAicts, and which a as only tenmnatad by 
the queen oud govenimeut, in lS44t entcruqt into a 
lorraal recognition of the ancient rights and ptovtlegcs 
ot these pruirinccs. These rights arc bracd upon the 
anciiMitlttss of the Vui|^)m, and were deveaopedm 
the period between the fall ol the Moors in the Spanish 
peniiiHulu Mid the eomplclP eonsolidjition of tlie 
Sp iiiisli luouarchy under the house oi Hansburg. The 
luiMi R thus oaod thoir nso to the old Oothic laws, and 
ns th*>y (ook tlhir fuim from the straggles between 
the people tud their primes, they diffct considerably 
111 tlin’ llerent proTinces In 12»«, m conveemenee of 
the (ontcsls ciimeil on between the king Theobald 
aril his < nt *>, tin* fiieros oi tho kingdom of Navarre 
n < oili r, ci iiiil wiittin dovii) , and still exist under 


I the formation i f e d iniuiotu u 


gmSh*. ^ Ito BcMe coUTitnes the e''ei< I l•'n( ot iiuitri di . ttu mm* «1 " Cat tul ino del Key fibaldo,'* To Bis- 

‘ " * *vaili luoioHiirosefli eflvm the couti'Ain between the 

inhul I luti oi ihe c oiiiUes and ilt« ii counts They 
viti ( il<(f(d t igo'' in s book 111 IS 71 , by Count 
)i an uiti h was d and ruproved by Oorregidor 
M “t II II A Bisniya became muted with 
(. a«Ml Its ‘iif loi \ 0, ID I'iJit, n TiatJ and ronflnned 

l\ tltuic^ I ot ^lUDi, who \MiA also Charles V. ot 
( rni n\ In th {roMiueii ViavA, which wont over 

I m f u m»r»t m ni ol >< ivnrre to lli it of Castile, m 
1^11 tlu« tu > I t I uL'^cno iormrd the baviA oi thtir 

I I \u 1 , will It wi rt s ill (iirthor i xteiided in the sub- 
I TU t ( uitisH yl (hi Ala\ *tto with their Castilian 

I ih lOidwirt oiiniuTPil M the coiHtitutiou of John 

II 1 1 H til ' J lie province oJ Giiipu/c oa received its 
ill s ft )ui tu* ki oi ^ i\ me, 'iiid they were snb- 

I] I i> ( iiliiDii il ) \ ttio Utng4 >i Ciut U , whim ilcif 


to 0^% fdel; end tl 
Utoeaeftw, ta Kg\pt, Irom the Imnmip oi 
duttf, the d uotide of aninuuiium i u1 1 uuu fi uo u 
eagreMWat wfaPe it was Imnmig In inull Im i t 
ilpeYi^Otts toQcw or wax eamlhs are oft u t lutu \ ) 
6tlM| and at the present time, in bibm ilun % t u 
jBtoto mmofit botiiely used tor the pur^ «)Si s < t luuluig 
mtMffW^atmgsiaaUqnmtiiioA ot Ibi ^ \< W tiin 

^Mtowfsw qe.irs, aitirieial lii< 1 hw 1 1 mi n u« h > uuiu 
dtoilursd. Tlicie are many nuib^h, tint *h ,*i ii< i 
totoWier ceniiAt ot pru<eA<ies b\ whuh mil 1 di t 
cool, anthracite, chare > it it e •) « . in ub 
IM ttttn iNiaare or r«*eiftg<Tnal bhrek , wiiuii lau )* 
ewily item away witln ui loss of v > m ** no > n) 
flganoM used for binding iho dunt « >iH j„ (lui iri’-^ | 
iB^ellmes It is imzed n ilh i art In u' si i »u 'i n 
ighdk.'marli Ols), or ailuviU dtp* u, «i wi n m I 
tototonliKHu sulnTtAnre, siuh us luititi tl t n d * n, | 

^ tar, pitch, resm, oi asphilt «1 XMili V ill t, 

Mke-dust, or breese. A u*if ful patent liu 1 1 in t ' In 
dMgprrastog peat so as to (urm i di ri lu on n c oiubi 
iibto selid, not nnlikf tho iioen ood (i ttiimiin 
mhiablo infeiuiariou riHprdtng (lul luii htci 

S hvhed ot Htr years, in ib-* gm lui o rit n n uts « u 
ooali muted for the royal navv Iheilii t ti t 1 
yalueof anypailiculai oonl bv liwux i, in thi 
toteitij^tions, been its in ipoi itne power, or lU j o \i r 


bfeqaveiitng water into si OKin 1 lie best uiihtusri 

ebdt frcl for slupe of war h rob en ifitid to b* ha 
fol]owa*«-t. The fuel fihauM buin wuM n quid, nrtion, 
iC that siediu may be raised in i short pm > I J It 
6hauld peueAs bi^h e\»piirafnn pomr, thit n, be 
capable of oimtertibg much water into sleam with a 
•1^ consumption ot en il -<1 It should n t be bitu- 
Wminto, Imt so much smoke be gem r itid ia to betrii> 
torapontionef ships of war win n it is dcHirnble tint 
this should Iw) ooneealcfl — ♦ It should possoHs a usi 
sfMibto cofifSlou of its psrticKs, so (b it it in ly not be 
totOlMli into too small fragmeute by the const iiit at (ii- 
tusii whmh it may experience in (ho scAAel— 5 Tt 
anould oombino considerable density with such ! 
ItoSehABtosl stractore, that it may be eoAily stowed; 
tossy to small space; a condition wlncli, in coals of, 
«Mw* evaporativo values, often invoUes a difference o! 
<tomtoftoB> ao per rent.— B. It should be tiee from any I 
toMHuara^le quantity of mUphur, and should not pro- 
f deosy , otherwise, in either case, it is b iblc 
' eons eembnsbou. 

IS a Spanish term, denred from 
:is, whicttsigniHBi a place whore lustire is 
1 } wd honve, Jonsdiction. From this latter 
h to Bpidn, to be traasfrrred to ooUectioos 
I toe npsiiish edition of the ancient ** Lex ' 
tom esUed the “ Fuevo jozgo.*' Front 
tolm sgpbsd Bpedally to the xiehfts con- 
“totowa ^ psrtictdar cities, the most, 



Vl«**wBb®Htoa, 
flto v^ o«mo to ba 
tojtotok to 1 




]T II line umb r Min r d > 1111)11011 The l\u>ros were 
Ml It \ t (it dilbn lit timi 4 and m ditterent frrms, 
ini' M \(i,l jr»\ini s, uid henci they ibAeroonsi- 
n ml iw repaid* t’leir lU tails, in the Several pro- 
III 04, 1 id Om I 111 1 hdtmes at 4 tho sumo m all; the 
I I mot Vi I nil III being ebsentijdly republican, ami 
(li I \ il fvutli >1 *'v ItMIu luoie than nominal. JTii 
I I* n » t u iiiui 10 , ihe king has only the power ol 
iiuiiaiUii^ the loiiogidor, or ihiet inngistrate; and 
i von his imiuidioti loquiioq to be couhrmed by too 
iunr% <i (lie provimo, a UgisUtiva body eletted by 
aliiiusr linn i rs il Autlr tge, a id intrusted with the ehief 
ni inn,;, ni> nt ol publu vffiiiis The inhabitants are 
I If iu( 1 hdiii vli t izos aQil imposts, except such as they 
v< ^e ihi iTHihc 1 , and claim, I» viitiio of pure Biscayan 
4t< il. Ml, tlio prniligiM ol Spanish nnbilitv. TliSy are 
n >t id hgid t > appt 11 behue aiij tribunal beyond the 
b minis lit their own teiiit4irv,"or to allow any royd 
m nopol> , nr admit Viijal troops within Uieir 
or 1 1 furiiHli TW nnis lor the royal army. 

biQiiiVB, fu jft tv (Lat /kc(i, flight), is a person 
obbgect to llv li oiu his country, or remove from a plsoe 
whi le he had some abode or establishment, ou soeotml’ 
of Ins crimeA, debt", or other < irbamstauces. In the 
Riiiuan law. a fugitiie slate was one tliat was given to 
fteo or run anaj from his master: and m selling a 
sUie, tho maatwr was obliged to dechixe whether or 
not he WHS tiigitivo 

FtotTivB-^Lxys Law.— A ccording to the oonstitn- 
tion of tlio L nited States of America, stoves^ or, no it 
IS mildly pul, ** persons held to service or Isbonr m 
one state, under the laws thereof/* tosMig or eseantog 
into another state, shall be delivers vto ^ claim of the 
party to whom such service or labour msy be doe. 
The previous enactments on toto satodm nave been 
amended, and to a oonsidersble extent suptraeded^ by 
the act of ISth September. 1860. The iaidioial dntoni 
impoBcdby this ect are to ne performed by any United 
States' oommissioiMcs vrho mMy bare toepower of toa* 
prisoning or arrosttog for oSbneee against ttos Untted 
Statesj V^bajodgseof toe ofa^and other cestoto; 
sad by each tpeiM qwmw ew nn ars as toe nqpsclivw 
oonrCi mar nim>toA When eny foxltiva Itfs (Wtoipofl 
Mste itototur 




wnmnt tQd nvmt fkMW dMr iMtioii 

rsaw the cempliSiilttt » iimmiY incMwr. and. njpon 
wiMfftfitorjr ptotf M to the kdentUr of iho Witv« 
tknt he i* eaoapM eiul ae^e shrvfoo to the denhont, jt 
M the doty of toeXi ihdge or eopuniaftioner to debver to 
tbo daitmkttt « oetti^ato of the proceeding bed* ivith 
tathori(7 to renore the fiigitivi* to the lUoe from 
whioh Ito luftd Hed ^he t«Mitimon\ ot tlm tu]rtti\e is 
not admiseikle* Any assistaneo rendeied to ktugiti\e 
to enehJe Inoi to eseape from the (lumiaut^ oi unj 
obstmetton oflered to hi« arrest, m made |h nal niul ulso 
anijgeite tbe party to daniage<< at rbe «ttit it the owmr 
AU oitiMoe are required when c died up m t > n ndi i 
the officers personal assist uu e « hi u (h v mat b le | 
sisted in the iierlormance ot ilu ir dut ts Sik h is 
the law on this subject pievioue ti ih (imm ti i ' 
tnent of the present unnnpp\ struffcl Injt a «l • 
the fntixre enactments nia\ be, st 1 r ni ui s t > It' 
seen— Kents Cotnmenfarifi ft itfn a i 1 ti I 
iloston, 1R}A 

JTlJOPS fnaf (Ft ) a tirm vj^r iImii" u t h | sili m j 
Tocal or lusnumi ntil, or ) ( (h i ehi la (ill 
Sttceessfnn ni u ti isUfd llu sul ) ct ^ i mi s . 


, 3B^W0 


«« r ting to f « I foin rubs ( t bir 11 rv iti I 
There me tom uin N it fi i, i ^ . t' 
fugno,” ri which tin siilj^ l h it I 

and answered l\ hi llur ilu •»iil j 1 
repeated m Thi thud pm ili l 
■which the c nnposei in « »t m nui h ■" n i 
nlliiwed ( 1 intr idu e push igi s i t < ] m \ r I 
th me, tbe * onhh in^i , in e i h t] 
subjects uei *IM nuOtv intcinuuj I i t r 
gotnor, HTid the ' imciU t li ic n 
name implies, the till ni< IS iii\« I (I 1 f 
ISUmaiifH of fomffn*t)i (.1 Mis f 
eioey, and (he lujh'^h ( ifrl j t in 

FotirRuir, ftl tmi (I ir ) ih ]i i, 
mpport, liv whuu a h\ i i ( i i 
point about w huh -i lev rn iit (N i 
Filooim, i ffj) It ^ f/t * 

gen oih«miiUer)iisin«e((s n |ijliilv(i 
uMs, Irofii tluir p mei I d 1 ii i ^ I 
Ibe Amerii \n Inntirn fl\ i ^ • t i 
ol this 1 1 1 1I3 J 1 ( I 1 f t > it 1 
able lli( bond i^i d h d 11 ti m ( 
tuberanres an 1 1( ip li 1 tl li 11c a > 
bead that the h|.la is 11 1 t 1 1 i 

other patt ** Iw > or (iir 0 M ll 1 1 

dan vessel afljrd light sulh kM t 1 til 
drifieulty, it they be pla i d 1 1< ho ( tl 
when the msec ta are dc id th*»r 1 1 i 1 

siderable light, though less m\i 1 tliai I 
briused and rulhed 01 <r tiu hai Is 1 
coxae Inmifiims m the dcrU liki 1 h sr I 1 
Bo|rii^ phosplioriir V f 

Msdatne Mernan, in her « c x I 1 t ) e ms t 
wasthofiiTi to ■Iraw attcnti m t this 
Indians/* ears she, **onc\ 1 1< ugl t n I 




maim 

SSeWo^li 

•ouM hours, a gcogt' pars 
poniid rexnaina, poassitiBtf 
pertfra It t« regarded kf d 
Ag.N, These oompoiiaasea 
on aciouid of their dapgertMgi 
been somewhat avoided by 
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betcnfnmded snth tho frdmiikiatctflW 
pounds oi the metals with a trqt awd^ 

I (£nl^Ali^ahtaRouaT, in 
whith IS largely employed in di* 
cti»8iniipais,isuiad(\ 
twiUeol liitiio Mid,sj>eo grar.rddt,. 
cl \( paithitaluihol,tpio grat oasdii 
g M fi i cat, I \ nmatiB ot a water»baflllj|Jh^ 
HtiDt) fNkis )lttce, during which 
s I 1 It 1 lid in a short tuna grafas ok 
upi u, wliuh, when tdJ. 
w II \v il 1 1 h ' 1 _ _ ^ 

c aj s 1 ms tils ol hix parts ot nitre tod Oge ^ 
u I I rult uiH (c into a thiu pasta widt 'tollto* 
w t m h II mloss, but lequires great 
h I 111 wl ( n dr> 

I l^l\^JI^a SitvF*, in Chem«*Th«M. 
( ) i M >1 sil\i r known by tbiaustne^Wwi 1 




ir x}l sm b> Himnlo inotion -r 

1 •* a bv some ohe mists to hemliide dl wmni 
I K I I d I V (liasclvttig protoxide vrsiltor UfcjtwMwilP 
01 1 i ill g B >Iuti( 11 ot potash ai soda, a MfMdl ttUH 
iiH h p Hit tails, wh ch IS allowed to dqrmhH 

j I 111 1 1 irate mni;(iil 8 otjtUc«H«ig-ps]^* 3 W 

H liHtul 11 it< ol silver,sudiatorm«dwhtotM|ii|K 

I I i s tl mi I tiled through saturated sowdit tfw 

I I 1 sih I ^ 

I ItivTv/ loM, ful' mm tn' Ithun (tMt 

III 111 r)> li; H X III plovcdui a general setodMISIktol 

* w III iiin iitiou, but tl IS mere jhnmHiim 
] I n I) c uimthnuas 01 urrommuiileqfiiQIIMM^ 
I 1 till I I, 111 M agHiiist ofiendura 
I I 1 SIC Acid /(/ triA^ tie (Lat^frieiSs* 

1 Ir )in the n sc irodiued by the gtoW 
III ) 111 Clidn, an acuf possrstoig 
) sit M M ulu and evanuciv aeidli^ Ml 
1 > I h I lit pn jiirtios It IS net Jktt* 

1 MhI but It i>niiscou»p undswitil 
] I t piwirliiUy oxp)osn> wg{»i|i|^S 9 y 

1 m wn *' tlir lie, (ho tulniittate of mertotokl 
> f I } I iron g J I r usHiun taps Ihe Aihtuonto 
nl li I u H list tl Its a detonating pdwdi 
iM IS Hit II lul with much greater 

inri I mg riKl rf DMTCttiy. T 

1 HI 111 liiHs iviiig' me port of metmiry id 
tr IC I t -> wl u li I lesen parts of akoi^ 

0 t i| pi < ill n of a gentle heat, a vki" 
t 11 II ii iiH ether ear aping, and 
in V U ng idcliially funueo 

1 t I MAC K /i w y (L«t /itiou»t oin<S 
' lit fi rm I ly Jeviod in AngJai 
kniwii H Hn ike tartliiugs. ItlsJUto 


ill Vlt 1 

t fin 
I tl I 1 c I I 

HI i if 
th V 1 1 
1 1 i witl I 

1 J I 

* 111 nr 

J1 

> I 1 1 f vv 


that they ehrnio by mghl n luinb'r Mn h ti 1 I 
flies, whieU f shut up m a lii^e e-> dm I x I th 
Slight they mide such s n 1 v th it 1 nw k in ti 1 1 1 1 I 
«ud ordered a luht to h li light ^\^ y 1 k 
thsA the noise c line from the h \, and rjcnr 1 ir 1 t 
were ABcta alarmed, and mstiutly let it till ti t) 
gronudwithailright, on pcrotiiiDf, flames ri lir^ is u 
it, fbr as xaaay animals came out, no many fluni< s 
Uppeared. When we found this to be tlie cartre, wf 
wpotrcMd ft«m emr teiror, and amim enllc ted the 
iBseotii fttueb admiriDg their splendid appeal snet *’ 



iaseots, moA admiriDg their splendid appeal snet *’ 
3reu.g»*S SaRtV, jfat' ttrz arfh, in Min , a porous 
am aifleato of ahiimna, having a strong attraction 
for gm^ isettars If xnada into a paste with water, 
toowid imoh a *P<^i removes tbe fatty or 

ofly AaMev by oainllavy attnution It is found abno- 
dtotly ffl in fiufrey It m torgaly used to 

IhbrnM from the grenae cootsined in 
tito wodfm whlcdi thM 
fhmEgifuift jOtapbo 


c »v 1 ( >1 , as br nig paid by eustom 
tv rvcMiincs m the tiouao( hutit Wit 
M •' t t in 1 ngla jd by Oharlet Ur <11 
( io IV lieu HU hereditary raven 
1 r 1 1 h, 111 an houawi paynif to 
i,riTi« 1 to the king for 
iIh li bed upon tbe revolatioii, hy X 
1 tMaaxACRJB, /tt-airlf>i'asm''*saHi| 
tory fani , a nat ord. of 

TAtf/aw^firie, connatipgg^f 

species, priocnpally pee 
pUcea ui tbe tempeAfle 
benuBpIiera They am 



Lenusphera They am g 
juee, and alternete^ eiatt 
llowera very irpegninf 
while, cry Uow} ampto 
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wV4A^ MIf P'Wif' ' 

• In Hu 9., inn 


^Aht "Afi^HMwViai (LkT Cbn 

* “" term ii|)pUoftble to 


_ ^liodl ne to ft lioto} to tto fotmer, when lit 
^^,.^.|iO 0 tom«i»tp»rt »th« note on which th« bur- 
wd to too latter, when it is both the 
lowocttoltlttoltoOtipoHol a chord and the note iruia 
wMon toitianDooy is reolly and nommelly derived. 

iFOanMbvirjrvivninycu. (iS^c Bsbpalom.) 
bflwnw* Vojtoino SmssK. i£he Nation il Dnnt ) 

\ 

EXPMrSMS. fit'^ntotul (Itel .funerai 

oflui 

. suph 

p Htty Mvemrded as necessary espouses, nhich mnvt 
M legOMtea by custofn mid the eoudUion oi the 
fteNWtod* U w» esMutor or adoiinivtratoi be « xira 
It la a Speoios of dcvaataiuu or wante, and 
ha yrtyitdicial to liimveU, and not to the 
OK iMatees of the det e iim d It sei ms that, 
la too law ol l*D^Un(l, the \\i\m I ns no 
Iba tetfirnltiin, either ai;aiiHt the txifutn ii 
aaiaftebntoind. hut. m Stothiil. m t{iiutir,s 
inddowaad tooso ol the clul Iren who usuU 1 in 
to ilia deceased am valid < hat m » 

_ la OBATIOKR —The uimt nn ol fl hfrnni* 
aaWtiOM on the Ociasioij of the diuthif ati> 
■ ** ’ aarson IS of \try grmt anti juiu Ih } 

. SAonB the ancient trie U and I mans, 
leaay eonunou amont; Cluisfians in th i iii\ 
toa^ureh The iuueral oiaiioiiH (Otinut 
of Bossuet mud Fhohur are justly idt 
IlMir idoQuance. 

(Ut ). in li< t . the Miisitroim tani , 
y. ^ 4co/y WcMCe. suh«< Ufl \ Ih } < i n 

r patonchynialouB uUnlm ilauiv, lurm m 
diMip mould, in or up ii the im i uni tin 
parta ol living or diad plants , up n ii\iii 
— \ Miimal suhstunces, an I in s I iti ms 1 1 
jerials. A great iiurnbrr of spMits nr 
B plaots. The \ egelati ve si i u< t m e < i < \ 1 1 r 
I obasuts ot o mass ot csoh iinnh dtluati, 
I and branched, colouili s , nitr rl icmg iiluiiK ni 
Jhnniac ahlnd ot cottony oi felij nutss uheu ^ti nm 
in too ground. Tins \egetuti\c stiu tuu. tnlU I th 
jMoriiaiak or sjkiwm, uounshos i re) r )du< tn e strut tin 
WmahtUffepi esticttiely in uppiarint ^ in tin > iinii'i 
gan«ini< Fungi baie been divide I mt > six sub ordtrs 
^hkto respaetiv<^y luclodo the nuishrooms ami th ir 
idhtoi toe pntFtoaUs. tho sinutri the mil leu i the 
lindlMf and moreli, and the mou* N (Sr«> \gai n i 
LycopxnnoK, CoHnicbis. i ubuo, lit 
ipuiau Tma. jdoBtuix.LA, Fi nicn i u m ) 

TV'V^Vnt funtf^qnn (Lnt ). lu Siirg , is u teim A{ jdud 
lo aw toxunant formation of UchIi ou un ulter t nn 
topi^ known as proud flesh. It is alst u] )>1 h( 1 t i 
dtaease of tho structure of a purt w hu h i nl ir(.f s, is suit 
and ezereseontiat 

FirirOtfS UBltlfSWSIB. sm. the mine nstd 

by ton |ibainuiOOlO|riAts to designate » pm tsitu )|1 mt 
woito rormerly had a tycat reput ition as a stv) tie 
lea botantcsl uame is Cqnvinoniim to ciui m, uul u 
lMd|togs to th# nat ord Jtatuuopkjmtttr 
Vvaicvitn^ (Lat a cord or 

«abla)i in Bot , too slolk by which the oi ule or tht sot d 
to the placenta. When this stalk is niiscnt, 
^bWLydissaid to be Sessile. {Sn Ot i ik, Ss» o ) 

* (Fr Yoiirraiw). the long, flue, silky luur of 

Botoewild Animals, as the bear, wmf, luarlen, bt ner, 
jtoSpli w dyoesed and prepared us an aiticlo of dress 
^Qt bblng one bf toe pnonpanioii-ooDduottirs of heat, 
M iBjto topeCwly warm covering, and tliimo furs aie 
sSLiftf wlong to animals whieli lubabit cold 
which are imported may lie, 
i tWotofg»reot sections,— the jIUf mi /ar and 
“* “ ‘^tion comprises the fora of tho I 

nutria, and these Ate pnn- 
ig Dressed fiira are those 
'vith toe felt to itoieh they 
* tor toe of articles 



I w * yp 


fnto! 





nndlitosli 

The Hudson's Bay Company was eftabheked In t 
vsar 1070, by an espedal charter iVom Ck4to*s & j 
the purpose of carrying on this trade in 
Amejica, by ueona of hnoters sent out for the 
imse, and by traffie with the mtmerons wild tnpeB of 
Indians, which at that tune tinpulated necrty the 
greater part of America. Quebec and Montreal Are 
tho principal trading stations of the oomoiMfy, The 
operations by wbith tors ore manufactured into a 
stai e for the toyering of hats. Ac are termed '*funieiT*** 
and are tarried on m the follow ing manner Felted 
furs, for h tlv. are first spread out so as to ethibit a 
11 it vurlur e, and the skin is combed with a kind of saw 
termed a rake so as to i le inse oft any inrmnrities with- 
out (If tai king aii\ of the hair or fur itself Thh bfiBg 
at hmved, the skiu is tlir n tl imped on the inner surtico, 
and Beioral uo pri ssed together in the gross, SO M to 
render them perlectlj smooth and e\en, and I toe out 
un> c reiiHes or folds 1 he next i)i 0 ( t as is to scpatattt 
lb( turn (oitiiomthe felt iiuiUrtieatb. TbecoAtiOK 
11 t tu > kinds,— 1 > bans wbuh are not strictly tor, 

oil ishuier co' ndermath. whuli is the true tor 
r (uirc 1 lhex( separntfd by a long pair ot 
di ir 4, u hub first >Miubts the long rough hair The 
tiul fur IB th n rtino\el 1} ii miiih more dchcatw 
(o rnti 11 Ike «•! in is ittmdid and stretched per- 
U tly ( \in iipi II a ( niting 1 nid nmrleof willow, wlmh 
IS ( Hint! il(\ vtf tt 1 to t \ nd t iuiittng the knife use f 
1 1 the 1 r ) I Si fb B 1 nife is i xtrcniely ^hsrp, in fai t, 
IS buip us a ri" t, ami n aloiit six luihes long br 
thrieliDui and it inn be iivid either backwards or 
. I rw irds betn sn i))» 1 suiiiewli it like a ihacse cutter. 
VViMi this iiistrumciit the tur is separated from the 
I si III the opi r it ir w iking h wn from the head to tho 
(Alt (th nnlurul dm ti m which ihe fur tikes on tho 
nmnialt wlu h it h lon|.«), and it is then laretulljr 
llutf 1 an 1 <* rtui out luording to the dtfTerent 
1(^1 iotiv 11 mr whuh itposscsaes Jt IS HOW ill 
t I tho )iii))>ii 1 r will h it IS iiitindtd 
/iM— Ih ^ rviuii t I thiv species ii much more 
'•iiii) li than that ol Mt d iurs Hsiholiiir or tor has 
u it t > I L 1 m iod ii mi tlu t It Only two procevsi « 
in 11 iissiii that of eh arising thi skin tooin sU 
impitriii s, II I I ( xtiui t in., v sj. ( r u s ot oil from the fur 
itsi It 1 1m 1 111 m first sti eped m h liquid composed 
( t 1 an, uliini ai I s di it is then worked aiiout and 
M iiii«d Biitlui iitl\ t I leniove all particles of gresso 
will h in .,ht still iiheu to it Ihe tui is then waabed 
St \ r U turn H with si. dn and finn soap, after wbloh it is 
tl gill inv cle lilt d me 11 water repeatedly. The slam 
hiiiirig iciidi le 1 the skin soft and pliable, and the tor 
i I ing tu’Ir )>i()i in i, tho dressed fur can now be made 
u,i lilt) tl dill rout ginnents and tnmnnngs for 
will h it IS t Ip iisi d Ihn use of furs Mceins tohaye 
ixtfi tint mtroiu cd intj Furopo about the ftth 
f nturs,ttl) ut which f pile h sable skins were brought 
t ) Iti 1110 Ir iin the sh >rts of the Arctic Occaq by 
northi rn mind is 1 hev appear to have been mxx'gu- 
lariisi 111 1 u daiit in the lUh contun, as wc learn 
that 1 deiiid Jfl , m the year 1317, commanded that 
none ot nis snt j(( is bhould wear them unleu they had 
All mi ouio ot i to I onnually The Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany oien still liaio the pre eminence which they had 
somo two cuiituriOH back, as their system lA so vast that; 
they command iicarh every market. They hold annual 
sales in London in the uumth of March, and many 
fiireiguers eonie oier lor the express purpose of pur- 
oha.siug toiv, which are disseminate prer 'Buropo 
through the agency of the grand fair at Leipsic. It is 
asserted, in a capital artide on the anlil^t in the 
h Hgilih Uncjfclopitdiu, that the valno of tors used in 
l^ttrope every i oar cannot be mooh lew than B7,fkNbOOO. 

^ ’"iiJUoirB) 

1 Englian men- 

■ur^^ b^tb, which denotes the eighth poet; of a mde, 

rwiMVOR, /Hr'4e (Dn. eerV), to HB- laogi>Bfr. 
ton leave of abseooe granted fo jony pflUkte or inan to 



3»Sn«rAlt M imlinliTifwfioM, m titfy * tifw 

bftttibr aiefr i^uMmou ^ luilon ruroaeMVAryiti 
4)(n»t»ii!tiOtiiftiidtlM McoraiQg to th»pKrtU)tttar mantt- 
fttotinr# In wbtclt ibey am employed In eli8«*aorkei 
and tuDiUr mannfju.U>riei, Ibrnaces 


aa SiXteaM heat are not eo mttcb lenuind as those 

whiohftivA a stesdv tempci store, attu a fireofsuoh 

magoitnde as to keep a i«r„e ouentity of uialenst in 
lusion. Another cla<«^ of 1 inisct-s 1 1 irr* at imnortni eo 
are those osed for heatuip <iUam I In thes 

funtat-as m eat heat u uol so mu h \^inittd us a Inr^ 

4)Uaiitkt> 101 a lapid prod i tinn ot Mti m \ >i tli« 

smaller opciatiuns in t.li n i«<r\ aiiiuivot (utnii t ^ ^ , 

hare been lu^intod, and the miioli ti u 1 t.ns oh i that made b\ Captain Boxer thtro wa 
heating aeent instiad nf c i ( 1, I \ Missis entering the tust 1 ngitndiiiallyf oikio of V 

Btuntu bt Clair DiMlK, ( nil i nl tiers, has with (oinpumh n, and the others 

rrroogbt a coinpkt chin,, in 1 ( rn •> < I ihiiiu il J*eit nations aro made in the eldei Of 1 

turnaces, and th in< tirn cliin uni i ti is ipi na .c uminnitsliig wiih tho chambers thak 
tns IS a pbilosephiral in tiiin nt ti i mi tr i with tin lowd r Ihesi liuks are bored 4 hsoh 
<lirt\ 8)nok> liiiuni ‘‘(f twi ii i ir hull in plun r w, th so lu one lOW cntcmiff 1»e lb) , 

hidf forge lli< fuina < i ci l \ M i) vill t i i It with this in the other, so that in reahtf ^ 

mg platinum, II idmui uni dl rn t Is whuhhi\ iirf ru i nis la obtamed onlf ueh OnfiKk m 
hitibert > resis i d all uit i i ts 1 1 f i < t) i m is h it 1 1 tl c turn 1 etwt en the discharge of (be snwafeg 
bycombund cxigin ai 1 1 m 1 i gen md Much is tli . plisi n < an Ik logulated irith greater pgs * 

liitensitv of the boat ol t icd lint au irliug to 'tt hths (hut enter tho clumbers itlE|ed 

I^evUli, platinum may 1) i nh I mlt I lute tf / n step} id with putty, explosion at a^ 

and %olatili/(d (Sz-ti nil ^VlUlls 1 / If k tf ‘ 

tf^eeiK ilSfautpult loti ) I urim sn ii f i I t idJidii | 
ded into two clabsoA, wild iuti i i« n llli t luii i 


wbenthbehanL^ 

BolbmtheahaUltsl 
into tho ortfloe teflii. ^ 

The metal fhses, trbiob i 

are made lu throe aires. . . 
the shell j the largest sme ts I 

burnt for twenty seconds} the nekt, I 

biirniug lor eight seeonds; tmd th 
long, which hums for two soeonder 
ttK> hem inientod by Sir Will' 

( uptain JJ ^xt r; K A in Sir W ^ 

tifui of the evpkieion oithosheUenA < 
a gittduatcd plate, ultnebed t^ the J 


III 1 1 hi I ui I I hv boring into the comp 
th t hi I ill till e\tetior of the fbio T 




. . , Wll 

3n the inrmci lumi, ii hit.h 1 mioritun is ] r lu I 
irithout the use of bill > s, 1} i air cf n t wiifiil 
draught Uhl Ihstfumuci hiM tie tea) it (iiii 
raised to an intensi beat I > (he intr 1 uti n 
nir at the bottom 1 v nii lu ol n 1 1) i 1 1 r i sRuy 
cupelling fiirnuccHttSinul I (lit III i i i I iionhni 1 
wrilh fill clav, and coat i iiiii}, n n uUl 1 i lut 1 
lurgio porpoacH, an i lu hihih ) t i ( I tii nl 

znanufaetarr, rcml i if ii fun le s arc im|l 31 I 
Those Airnaiea aio usunllv 1 ig with 1 1 w ur Ii th 
file beiog placed at < nc md lu 1 th tl 1 ut tt tlici 
Tho xuanofactuniig < i inf 1 im ( r( ui trnthi I 1 
ofthofVimhc<,1ctwricn ih An } iiie in I tl 1 fliii Jlu 
draught from tho ottunal ilimmi diiwu tl i flunii 
over towards the opining I f tl flui niiti*'] v n li 
keeps it drwii siUiatan) uii’ t n U 1 n ti ^bi I 
ot the furnt ii is fully exj isi It th h it 1 (1 1 1 n i 
ilamoabovt Intlu mmuti lux fcaH n (f> li 
reverberator} faiiiacesari luu In I uuln (he 1 ill 
uig prociBB, where iiitinRt he t is n j ix I th h 1, 

flnons flame is used lu e uj rit ij, 11 lirst *. ii 

bqnprs Blast fiirnacoM ci u*t I m a In a *1! m 
Ihe maan&K^ui 0 ot irrn Ih } u 1 n j I ^ 

air by means ot powerlul tan blasts ( S 1 n ^ Mam 
rAcrnai ) 

Tiawm as BisTKrss rl>i u 1 s) 

FchIHCI rih^/* nil f / (I I tl / » III ; 

in hfed , IS the u Clue f,x 1 1 mfliniT it 13 tuiu t 

commonly Lnotrn am u 1 I ) lli it J 
Frazi (S^crii'c) 

blSi2nrp,/'« ret' »|M >u II t »^»n efth mf rid 
Sanfutaeeie ifaespecifsl' le 1 1 nth quit 

rung nut of Australia, au c iiLh liu l rieii > lu Uu 
almond m flavonr 

Fi«r, ^re CLat futm from/int/i?, 1 j cur out), a 
tube MM with uu inflauiinini eunprsti n, ehifli 
nsed w ex|iloding ahelh 1 here irc tw o birds of fu«i a, 
siaa made of wood, and the oihi r ot nu ul J ho 
form of both sotts is that of n c\lin k r, shuhtly eonicsl 
in s^jpe, the smsllcr end being that whu h is maorted 
uto tm shell 1 be wovdeo fuse is made of close grsini d 
wreodj, well beasoned beech being most i otuioool} used 
for the purpose A hole about a i inch in dianicter 
IS bored tbrmigb the length of tho t} Under, terminating 
sn a mip-abaped ca^iU at the larger eatcemity , the 


I ill I unit douru at the time desired for 
ttip 11 in ( of (ho Lomposftion rushing ' 

I I 1 h IS hi I n made lu the side ol ^e 

. .. th rowdet 111 the. chamber and that 

i 1 c it d I si ell iM diHii^cd lu the hid fuse, wldiA 

i n pItt ly fl inugh from end to endi the 
Wti I h 1) out when It WAS hammered intu^ 
t) <x] loniin of (111 shell was ineani 
p I onted alt )gi till 1 or cltla3 ed , but in 



. .bntittOaptajhfta 
lusi the < (< irrinic* of fhts mfsehanot muwVllt 
in i ing 111 sin illf*r end ot the eyhndsr scdwill 
in^ f hi hx wl ilIi ignites thooharge Ilk Iho iV . - 
fit HMUi ihri ugh tho sido of the fugs ktstdaw e 
I xticm tv ‘ 

T I SI 1 or 1 oubi L Oir {H99 FomnOkih) 
lisiiiii Mkiaf. fi (Fr , from ' 
fl m f tnh) HU uU 3 I f hlSUjolb^ O 
I t i! I wniutli, ono cl lead and _ _ _ 

I IF th I r jpcrt\ i ' fuRing bcl >w i 

I It I Ir, J I T li nil}, It of great Tslne to tb# i 
wl in till M t iial led to take a sharp oast ‘ 

1 It 1 1 f,re« I H nt a coniparatively |(rw t 
V ul) V 1 1 i 4n)ium, tin, and Imul me 
1 Wll tirapeiatuie, and is Lnowo 1 
mital , 

1 isxtr eoiwiM, Ju. rxiy, in C hom«^Tfab MMli 
iM ihik lion ot the fusiug itoiAts of 

' Otto. » Jvf, 

Mir im 
th ft \ tnol 
ih mane 
Jee 

1 1 in) hi riis 
) ta Miuiu 
■\\ IX 

he dium 
Iodine 
^aiphor 
Jin 

Bismuth ^ 

Bitmteorhude * 
fjead a 

Bitruto of Botssh , 

ZitIC 4t 












ft in tli» Bjri«i«h armTuere, 

«FSth prjor to t|i« Introducwo of 


field irillo; fiK>m wbioii Mqoired the didtSno- 
I ftBpelUtloii of fhwliiers. Of theie, the 21rd, or 
0 Wtm BcntfU^e, raie^ id }fiR8 or 168d. la per- 
»9>I9 io mcMit 4iatiii^ii»hed. The 7th «nd 21»t rep* 
, ^Jlhl iro#0 1^0 rais^ about this time, a» the Kii^lieli 
ftootoh when the fusil waa liret tutro- 

f djBodd fioin Tiranoe, having; already been in use in that 
> ’ 0 ^ntl<]f 'fSQ!r*abr>ui hfllfanentary. Oneof therepmenrs 
K.'4^IAiO fbOt'ftuards, or hoUNehold troops, is also dis> 
; as the Hoots Fusilier (inarda. 

' ' > - (Sett Fvflib.) 

' ' (Fr. futiii»c)t a ajifcica of cotton 

aomevrliat similar ,in maiiufacturo to vi*lvci, 
in addition to Iho a'arp and wd't, a Hpi‘c-uM 
' ’df pile, cnnHisting of other threads doubled toi^cthfr, 
>^Wmeli are thrown up in ndeea and couccal Ihc ori^itiiil 
■' ywp and weft, which are the grouiidwork ot tUc 
. AibrU When in the loom, lhi« jxlt' itrcMciits I he 
' appearance of a act of loops ; bm thc-c are aftcr- 
' wards out in two nnd shenred down. The bujtiaii, 
when polished nnd fltiialjcd, pr<':«Mita uu c'cnly-MldaMl 
aurfooe on the cLLcrior. 1'he ImmI. di^sinolioux i>( Hih 
' alasi of goods arc 1hoB« hnown us cotti.U'VcUct ami 
t<elvetoen; Imt, bcaidcs those, there are ni.M>*sLiii, <iu. 
dhroV, and aevond other kinds. (l''(u- iinihor lulor- 
. SttpUoin on the snbicct *#•« W ii am \ o. ) 

IfViftav, in CntiMsm, is apoImmI to tt r<>i/iul, b<.oi. 
iMIStiO style of writing, alKmuding with nu't.ii'btus c>r 
tlgunw. 

) — There aro i«t> Ictru'-* td 
, r l^tiio used in dyeinjv, — (ud liistie, whieh v. Ilie\x..»>.t 
tha Mnrue thirfnria, and young fustic, \ibu ti i . i-b- 
; ..laioifd from the Rkuit Cotxnm. They me I'oih Mdu ib!e 
Wr^elng wool tens yellow, and for'ini;>aitiiig t.' tii< m 
’’ Vtfneim and ulhe lnn>s svheu unu'd wiili imiigu. (.S’/* 
' Vnus.) 

' Fwirffli Xisnr, in Law, is n debt piunblc lo mumo 
^'^ lltture iKtid 'fixed period. 8ucli differ inou <' 0 !ifin-.,'ciit 
diabii, hi that the piiyinx-nl of rliciii h h\*Mi. wl'cuus 
ha the other oiiuc pnymeni doptMids upon Hotnt c.u.imi- 
' fteiiry. In the CHseof the denlh or bmiUrupIo ol a 
'debtor, Aiturc dcbls are allowed to ranlf on the eM»atc, 
.hiihiMwet at tho rate of live per eent. being *b*.bic»ed for 
1 the period tlmt htts to c]a|i»c before the dcbi buconies 
etriotJly payable, 

G. 

0 iB''ibe aersnth letter in our alphabet, as well u'>' in the 
T/attn ttuU, all th«' other nlpbubets d»'nved lioiii if , 
while )ti the (3reek end Oricutal alpbsbeiu ii (>ccu)Me.s 
’ tho third ^aoe. It hns two sounds , —duo hard, .-imh 
utw, j/u; Uie other soil, a.s in geta^ putiit. U i liard 
, Mlbro Iho vowels o, o, a, and soil bcb'rc e -iiid t. It 
' thaarescmblea c, which has the double Hfuiiid of fc and 
^ ir. tr is liable to many vhaugos in diilercut diah'cis or 
tangnages, as iuterulinngiug with k , h, g, gu, u , h, tf, 
*< (ke. (for which sec RngU»h Cgrlop rJiii, 'si*oi. Arts 
land Scnencca, orl. O). 

’■ 0, in 'Mua., is the fifth note or Hound of tho Yi.miiiMl 

■ diatonic scale, corresponding to tlic «o7. of the l-'fi m*h 
and Italians. 

the note O dcprcBsed half a tone; the liiih 
introduced in inodulniing by fourths from ilic 
, , or diatonic mtule. 

S .'*. 'WlaaWT.i.'K, (probably from the Gcr. a 

I nlsw a tax), in France, was a Icriii originnily 
iiMteanvt,tvx or impost laid upon cosmnoditics, 
which afterwardfi came to bo spccmlly applied to a 
, Hidt-tax was first i-sTal*lwlicd 

^^WiraMhe end of the istli Cfrntuvy, in the reign of 
' ^Fhuip'IV, .U was M»ry unequaUv '’distributed, hoiuc 
’ the umintrv being altogether free, and others 

pf leas hoavdy taxed ; and henoe U was very 
i;,>^pOpluar, and IVequently gave nse to disturbances. 
Was dnaUy abolished 

-fta-Ott (llol. in Mil-, a basket 

"'•**^* wu-kerwork. open at both ends, 
m the eonstrucUou of «.srthwoTks. These baa- 
‘ which ara g fkcit g inches in height and two 
MW Chug made number of stakes. 
lirlkMB isboat gWcsi^ne to twcuty-cwreu, oo- 


cordtfig t6 ibe fleedbi% of ^ pr IMbwood 

that are used io sndklsf tho ga)!d<»b»j M 
the ground at «(|ual inMrvalB round tjue mnmfMoce 
of a circle traced thoiwon, with a tb^Qi of Alexsai 
inchoR, that the outer diameter of the gabion mi^ not 
exceed two feet when it is completed. Thewiltdw rods^ 
or any other materhil that can be obtained which is 
•uiiablo ibr tho purpose, uro then twisted between and 
about the stakes, each successive layer of rods beiOg 
tightly pressed against the one bolow it, nhtU the 
bailed -work has attained tho requisite height. The 
g.ibiou is then pulled up, the osiers at tho top and bot* 
tom aro a-*ciircil to prevent them from coming oat of 
place, and tho emb of tho slakes are cut ou aliOOt 
thrri- Indies frum the basket-work at either end and 
.•^.havpfued. liidiiro Habastopol, where brushwood was 
scnri*c, the «taki;3 were interwoven with hoop iron 
iiistinul of wiihfH, and tho gabions made iu this manner 
wero found to bo more serviceable than those which 
wen* eoMsJrnf*i»*il ijj Ibo usual way. Tyler's gabion in 
asiieot of gulvanir.ed imu, about 0 feet 6 inches long 
and 2 b'c't ii tnclies broad, that is brought into a cir- 
cular lurm and relaincd in that position by passing a 
'On -Tig cord or w in* through eves punched along either 
cud id the mclal sheet Oabious are used in making 
j They ar' need on end and filled with 

jcurili t.iLcu froin thi uh dug out iu firgnt of the 

|riiit)puri. They ndd < 'U.Mderably to the strength of 
tho ijiouiul, by afl'onliDg Moppori to the earth that Is 
li'ii'own locr uuil agmuit them. When one lino of 
I gnliumx M pliu-cil ou top id iinotbcr, a row of fasciues 
IS iciu'r.ilt, iiin'’<‘d boiween them. 

fMiii.i:. gi-'-f-i (Welsh //miac/), in Arch., the name 
given i'» llic upp.T pari ol the eud-wall of u building, 
tin* -nil s f»l w l.irh iiit ci in an Uighi and afford support 
t</ the C!i.ln id* the riifiers of the roof. The angle thus 
ioniicd c'*n*i.'»p»-'iuls to tho slope of the roof ; it attains 
ilic givatc-;( ilcgrce of neiiteness in Ootbio architoe- 
tur* , ' 111 ,* g'.blcM of tho dilTcreut stylos of Gothic 

iirchiiccfiiic wiTe l■'l#eu lichly oriiamiMited, the wall 
being niist'd ab.ive tho fool and linisbed with a coping 
and iini.d, n Inch gi'iieialiy aHSnnn d the form of a cross 
I 111 ehui-choH uud biiihinigs desi|;ned for ecclesiastic^ 
I }Mirp-)'u*" lu Elizabethan architecture, the otilliiic of 
‘ tin gable ujis eompoied of curves and angles variously 
eoiiibniiMl. that known ub the ogee gable being the 
iiiO'’t eor/iuion. If w'aH often richly ornamentea with 
open sttuiewin-k. The sloping sides, particularly in old 
Senteli, JHiteh, and Gennan buiirlings, were Rometimas 
liiiiMlieii 111 ttie form of n senes of step^, which, in Scot- 
l.iiid, were termed “ corbie slopa.” lu domestic Gothic 
nr*‘hueelure, the roof generally projects beyond the 
tai’e id tin' giibie-wall, and rui ornnniental burge-board 
is attiirbed to the end of the rafters. The end of a 
house termm.it mg in n gable is mdillereutly called the 
giiblo or g’lbh -end of the building, n.s in the title of 
one ol IhivMhorne's best talcs, •*Tho House of the 
Seven Gidde'.." 

tivi). O.I.' ( .iug.-!^a\.), A Rbarp-poiuted wedge, used 
in t'ornwall fur hpli^liiig rockR, 

(.SV'* TIot-ki.y.) 

(rjAuio.v. ihtt'-df’de (Lilt. //.(diiR, a cnd-iBsh), a fiuo. 
of lishei of the sofldlniied order; as the Codf. Thqy 
are eii'nly known bv the position ef the rentfal floa 
under the tliroiit and the pointed character of thoSe 
tins. The body is long, rather compressed, and covert 
with aniall soVt scales. The head is scoleless; Mfca 
bit oral; jaws and anterior part of the vomer fur- 
nhhed with several rang<;a of unequal teeth the gills 
large, 7-r.syeil, and opening lateral^ i a •m«U beiurd 
.It the tip of the lower jaw. Most of the spooiea hsrc 
the dor-sHl ibi oontAined iu two or three bundles; 
they have bIho fins behind tho vent, and a distinet 
eau'dal Itn. The greater nuniliar of the Bpecies live iu 
cold or temperate seas, and turiuah the greater porMou 
of tho fibh obtained in Kngland and America. Their 
jwoduetive powers arc very great, and the nnipbers ha 
which they exist in some ptf ts of the ocean is pgrfsc^^ 
iueiileiilab'le. 

Oarmc, or 'Eusn, LawaiTAOB awd 
bA:. — -The language spoken by the Uigbla^erk 'Oi 
Heotlaud is termed by them the Oaoltci builM 
frequently given to it fay the lorwlauwers it or 
Ertm, evidently a eorrmption of 
of that greet biMCh oT the OeMiie lingrt^ 






{5» W la wWofebeftwH «Jto 

tM iSm ftOidl jMU^, or Ihit lu the Xsle ofVea. 

Aoporahig to JXk. I^lUxn^ tuo Cdte afo of Simt^a 
origin, hMooeiuc tp fireefc lodo-BuropOAft imUy. 
They Arrived Dcloto the ^otont from <bo regions on 
the Oxu8, end firom Sloaiitk end poDOtrsled through 
the AJlopajIie tiwes ekntr the loulheni Biieres of the 
Bsltio Se^ at a time 'of which wo here no itistoric deta. 
At (be time of tlio Bozasji iiivetnon, Ot^Uic was the 
language generally epuUen in Western liaropc. The 
dialects of the CoUio still apohen, besides t)io throe 
already montuuiod, arc the W eliih, and tho Unguago of 
Brittany; while the Coroiah, anothor fhoui^h 

not now s^kon, is prosprv<*<l in hooka. The tiuvo 
dialects, the Irish, the Scotch UaoIic,'nuJ the Maiir, 
approach oac-h other so nearly as to fono, ia fact, t»ut 
one laugange, the pecnliantico nhich ditiiiiunthh tiicr.t 
from each other not being sufllcicuth hrostd or vita! u> 
constitute c.ther of them a (.istitul langaa^p. (hp 
dhfcrcDCea bet ween the aijohen Itiuguagcot thcc^t'txiish 
Iligblandera and the Iri^h exist [lartly in tliO pronnn- 
ci^ion, paitlv iu the grunuimr, and partly in the 
idioms. In tl»o vorabulnry, also, there are eonfinh r- 
able diiTeronoes, oa where vords lU'W oivtdi-ie m In.h 
ore still used in the t^eoteti Gaelic, and tahers un- 
need in n diiTcrent prtjm( . There am also marked 
differencca in the laiiKuat'c, na rpokeu in ditl< rent 
parts of the llii'blaud.i ; and a of Huthenaud 

has some ilitlh ullr la utulcr'^t:indin<; one ot the 
southern disinoifi of Argyh*. The (iaeijc, vlneh, Ironi 
a tariety ol eauscs, has retained, in a eouMderaldc 
degree, ils original puritt, ia cnpidiis, hold, and ei- 
proBsiio. It derivea no .laaivtauce trom tin* l>ingiiat>i*a 
cither of Greece or home, ironi which ii dilfnrs in it- 
atructiirc and furmiilion. UaMiig nllixes and prt'tive*., 
it crcAtly resembles the Hebrew, particularly m the 
iuuectioua of its nouua atid verbs. J n Irdaiid, (o(», t In* 
C^lic spoken in the dilTerent parti Yiirie<i, and I he 
difference is very uiArkcd betw cen that spoken lu the 
north and south parts of tin island, i’he Seoitidi 
Highlands and the tiorth of Irt'liiiul were, ut an eariv 
period, inhabited by the wimc rueo or r.ie,*s, and uii 
intimate eooneetjon fluhiitted b<*.'weeii tin* two coun- 
tries, For nearly four (entnnea, from ol^oiit the 
middle of the llitU to neiirl> the n'ildl.* of the Idih 
century, according to Mr. Wiiene, *' there was ri(»t onlv 
a close political eonneenou between the western High- 
lands and islands and Ireland ; tuit the lifertirv inilueue** 
was equalli close and atreug ; the Inah aenn/ichiej .iml 
bards were heads of a school whu-li uidiichd tie* umf 
Highlands, and the Highland hcunaclueji were either of 
Irish descent, or, if of native origin, resorted to bardie 
aebocls in Ireland for iiwtrnction in tlie hoiguage 
and the aoeontpliahmentM of their art " A pewi'rtul 
influcnco must, thus have b'^m exercised vjrin tn<* 
langoago and literature of (he Highlands, which mint 
bara iK’Come by degrees more and more assiuiPut-d 
that of Ireland. The written and oultiva»ed iRngpnge 
of the Highlauda thus came to tie ideiiiioal with Liiat oi 
Ireland; unt, according to Hr. Skeiu*, wc Imv^- no 
reason to conclude, on that areonnt, that there wea 
not a vernaetiUr Gaelic which prenerved niauj of iho 
indopesdeut features of a native language, and' existed 
amoug the peoplaas a spoken dialect. The introdue* 
tion, buwevor, oflho Itcformation, in the Ihtheenlury, 

g ave rise to a religious literature, which, cotuuieticiiig 
1 the written, or Iriah Gaelic, gradually H]ipr<inehad 
nearer and nearer to the Hpokcu dialect oi t ho country, 
and, accomt^ied by tho preaching of the clergy in tUo 
yetnaouJat dialect, tended to preserve and Htercotype 


yetnaouJat dialect, tended to preserve and Htercotype 
th# laugoage spoknn in the iligUlands in its native 
form and ioiom. The drat printed book in Ga^Uc was 
a translation of the form of prayer issued by Jubn 
Knox, and printed at Edinburgh, iritlT. The second 
was a traouation of Calvin's Catcchiisxn, pubUsbed 
along with an English edition, in lATl. In 1<)59, the 


Hew Taalasiaat VM jpuMiMt in 
ai^ in 1789^ a tnnaiii&aA ^ fita 
Undertaken be the 
Knowledge tu Snotlaikd, an 
Ihlti, a eommiltea of the balk 
apptnuted byt-he Ooneral Attamb^nT' 

Scotlaud to effect an improved tramUt.^ 
Scriptures, the whole being publUM In 
carbust spociniens of Soottudk 0¥*lle»*Wi 
served in a eollection mode intbabai^alajK^ 
ceutiiry, by Sir Jnines MACgvegor» TiOaT 
and dean of Liarnoro, and now prefepvad 
e.ste,‘.* i.ihrarv in Ediubnrgh. 
recnidy (l!s(‘>2) been publiahei4 with tiVaa 
the llrv, Thoniiis M'Lauchlan, and an bkf 
Mr. W . F. bUeue. Borne of the poawa m 
li'Mh, <Mheta m pure Scotch Gaelto i ana 
mixed dmlect, in which the one or the otbsw idlollkp|l 
doiutnaU's. Tho AfS. is of no meun Uierav^ 

Hs throwing Kome light upon the inueh-OQiBU 
subject of cvsiau‘s poems. “It contains 
• liHu twetily-eighl Ossinnio poems, extending tof'* 
wards c>rg,.VK> lines: nine directly attributed ;td OwC» 
two to,l*'Hrrm or Forghuti Ifilidh, ami one to CatM 
Mcltonau. the three bards of theFeiue; twotoAlb! 
McKundri, and oiio to GiUecallum Mac 
iiith<*rto unUiiowii • anti cloven poems Ossiaufo 
.-lUU* and aiiigi*c(, to which no anthoFs nsimo likM 
tai hfd." ] ( iH tluM clear, that the charaetei* IMm 
thiced into Maepliersiin’H iKtenui were not luftlitiri 
I but wen* re dly tlie suhjeeta of tradition in the Mm 
! lands, .'iiicl tliiii poems eerlundy existed wbioU.l^il 
I !>•' called » issiunic, ns relating loth© pi>rBOnsa^WFlm 
of that uivihie ugi*;" amt “that Mac pherson had 
itiunv Rucli poeni<^ in his work ; but .by joialw iilpl 
rated pieces together, and by auiruig a ooimeoilUff ttM 
ratne of liis own, had woven them into longav jaOMM 
and into the sn-ealled epua.** The Bcan'i uollaoliiO 
alT.n'ds t; npecmicii of the poetic literature Ih th 
lligliland'i of SooDaiid before the fall of the Iiomi 
(Ik- isk* , iimj (he intn)di( 0 (iou of the prinoiplfe of til 
Hi lorin.'itioii.. -Kef. .7V/e JIu/hltmtlHrs firewmd/jMSi 
Jit’iturij, (Jniimf /luJ Autn)niti9», by W. F* 
l**:t7. Als(t Mr. Skene’s Introduction to the Jtbewii 

thr IJCHH rtf /.ifOAOlT) l.^(l*3. ' , 

<TA>i,f;'jf (Irish ;hif), n bind of booxU, 
in 8niaU to extend the upper edges of tboeoiiw 
whieii are Heoiiretl to tho moats by lioops or 
tihd whieli are nsiinlly ritendiHl by a bvam bfiUtW; MWit 
for instance, as tho ruaiusailB of rioopS, 

Rfhooiicri. . ■ 

GAl.AC'TOOXKDUnTt, gal-fik’ir> -rhit'-dfOti Jfjjik 

milk ; Jntflroii, ,trpe). (*Vc« fiAuniwnic.) 

till.ACTOlISTfc K. (»V(C LaiTOUUTVA.) ; 

tivi.xMni.H, yahiW’fhuH (Or. ffoittp ndtk I 
fi'iwer), in Hot., the Snowdrop, a gcb. of theUMhi^B 
AuvnyditJiicpiP. The hpscics 0. TUrafisis ftMiirafppQi 
mg wi'd lu cur ilnckets, and is mnoh oiUtiv<iMI#ii| 
borders for the sake of ita curly and pretty b]ibf|oM 
It js a bnlbtiuH plant ; the flower is aoUtary* tld|H 
.ind drill >piiig, the inner aegraeuts being 
IS Hiiigniur thill no vuiietics have been 
this liunnrito plant by cultivation. . , 

GAnj'iiA.'fs, St. Faul’ 8 KrxftTiu «o 
f\unZf fh» iianue of one of the cavomcMii ebii^elfllj^ 
>>’ew TesUniont, written, as is gsn8raUy,fgip|«^ 
about the year a.d. 67. It is said a^ the ewUplM 
been written from Home ; but ibis ia seNMeiBy hollpli 
to be iiicnnrcct. Tho aotbeutitdiy ortlM>iqpia|^;l|N 
has never been called iu questi0Q« SUUl it 
cited by tho apostolic and oHior aarijr 
joumeya of the apoHilo to QaU^ ete meitlmaP 
ttie Acts of the Apostles, and it wua probably irilbajH 
aecoud of these that tUs epiatla wm writtau, . timm 
after his departure, ludaixiiig taaabars sppear.mip 
corao among them, ureachiBff *'an6tbar ■uaiaMftT?^imi 


tad of tba Bcriptaros. in 1690, the first If.* bio was 
pgbUfdted ft>r tho use ot the Highlemds. All these 
worki were lu the Irish orthography and Irish dialect, 
^ Iasi beilig simply an editioa of the Insb version of 
the Bible, with a short vocabulary* The fitsi work 
puldmedih l^teh Ga^ waa Baxter’s “Call to the 
viKpiivened,” firamdated^ B«r, jUexasdtr blae* 


authority, by attacking lUi ehsrsoter atid;1i»MBi 
that be waa not diving apFo^nted. Pat^>mf4ilgM!i 
in his epistles, nrocsedt to oonlrovpitt th^ ael^ 
Be viadioalies b^ chamoter and 
ai^orntmant and ilw troth «f what h«M 








m 

awl "Ik®#* we or Bf hww 

e»'S2’^ns & 

^ ihen procwdi l» mini Ont tb« n^tionabip of J udum 
to Cbriitianity ; tbftt they nr* ttpvr no loBser unAor the 
Iftv htti under foJtht bemg mace the oUfldrcu of God 
ihvWKh faith in Jesus Christ ; end exhorts them to 
’'^ttaod faeti therefore, in the liberty wherowitli Christ 
imlh made ns free/* and not to ho “entangled anain 
irith the yoke of bondaj^e/* (Ic ol-^o exhorts them 
not to fhlfil the lost of the ilcsh ; but to bo led of 
the apiri^ the frtiit of wbioh is love, joy, peace, &c. 

numbor of commenturies ou this epistle arc very 
nmaerons ; anion); which may be mentioned those of 
Jbntberi "Winer, Kiickert, T>e Wette, Alford. 

OAtAxr. {See Milky Way.) 

OALOiirtrir* t}iiv-hli^num (Lai,), a fetid pum-refiin 
mad in medicine, internally os an ftMti-?|iaHn»oiiic, 
and externally as a sliinulatir mid discutuMit. u|>i>lieii- 
tlOn to indolent tnmours and chronic KwotliiiK'^. it 
ia imported from India and the Lc\nut, luivuit* )tro> 
bl^ly been brouaht down the rer.^mn Gull, mul is 
niitaUj met with U1 mnsHOs of a brownihh-vcUoMr colour, 
more or less tratislnnent atxl ehiiiiii;r. iiotaiiistn have. 
,a»yet, been unable to deterniiiu* the plant yieUbiij; 
this, reain. Species of nt least four ditlrrcnt ^'cncr.v 
haVo been suggested a® the uoiiroe by diflori’iit writ mi 
> GidbaUtnn is officinal in our Vhur'umc 'paniist. ivrul I'l 
' Sfamosod to be the same subatauce as the t'lulhnvth 
,«CSmptare. 

, 0abBVLPR, 0aV»huAu9 (Lat., the nut of the evprera- 
tre^, in Bot.,a kind of friiil (joueruhv r«‘i:aith*d us a 
ID^ifleation of the cone, Jt is dcdiTihcit uiul fi^'uivil 
, wnder the head of Coxit. 

• OalkhAi (Or. j7j/eM«,iraiii|iiiUity,on iicumut 

' pfita supposed effect in Tuiligating tiisni . ), un in- 
' pprtantxnWral, forming the priiicipul uie of leiiti. Jt 
saaj^toSQlphiae of Ibe meful, ami i« found cryM.il* 
^ - UllMmoro or less distinctly in cuhes ot a deep hsiden 
' WMOdr and strong metallic lustre. It is l(«uiid in m ms 
'’ jm Crystalline rooks, and most nbinidiint ly in eaiho> 
} nilhiotis Umestooe. 

' OltKIliaTS, in Keel. Ifi.t., ihc 

ncmeofa religious sect, a branch of U'aterl.*mdittns, 

* jifennodites, or Anabaptists, n Inch arose in (he iTtli 
eenturj. 'J'heir founder was (Jiilcii Abrahutu jraaii, 
pastor of a Jllennonite cougregutiow in Anisicrdani, n 
' man of great ponetrat toil and eloquence, who whh His- 

S OSed to lay much more stress upon prueliee than 
dth, and hold that all wlio acknowledged thoduiiic 
origin of tho OM njul New TestunuMit, and led bolv 
and virtnouB liyes, ought to lie received into (heir 
communion. 

GalsvxrtS, in Med. Hist., was a term applied 
to those who adhered to the svutem «i tJalen, more 
partionlariy os opposed (o the (dieniic.il school, 
fflto former ran much npi*n niuliipl.Ying In'rbs and 
• • which they usually 


in the same composition^ 

prescribed in the form of tinctures or extracts ; while 
the latter dealt chiefly with mineral substnnees, and 
professed, by means of various chomicul proees>,i'<i or 
operaUous, to extract the virtues or essences out of 
j, them into a very small oonipaNs. 

I OaLKSITBB, gil‘U*rMez (Laf. galfa, n helmet), in 
Geol,, a gen. of fossil sea-urcliius, abounding in the 
Oholk formation, iOid from their shape popularly 
' known in Kent and Sussex as ** sugar-loaves.*^’ The 
shell is high, more or less conical, and oblong-oval at 
the base, narrowing towards the hinder part. Tliesc 
jbslmet-snaped echini can be found in tiio chalk cliirK 
, 'Min' Margate with little trouble. 

■' -0AtXAQKJR, jjn'-c-oi'-ff.c (from galium), in Hot., the 
. Maddw fain., a imt. ord. of DicotgleJoncx, sub-class 
rVtrsUjI/loew, consisting of 10 g^era nnd 320 species; 

• common waads in the northern parts of the northern 
hai^phOM, and also in the high mountainous districts 
‘ of ^ra, vhili, and Australia. The order has the fol- 
' lowing Obaractars -ilerbaceous plants, with whorleil 
stems. Calyx superior, 
ji . Hh tba Umb 4— fi-lobea or obsolete j corolla mono- 
*-4^l0bad, pedlar i stamens opipctalous, 
^2^.1 in tiuniber to the k»bes of corolla, and alternate 
Uieiu; ovary inferior, 8-colUd. with one aoli- 
;:9act ovule in mfeh «aU( styles two; fruit 2- 
‘^^Indehisampt^ wflh cno erect seed In aacK cell ; 


CNdliiliKj' 


^menbomy. ttbaGnKacMuraciliiei^imMi]^ 
rqrtbe prasaaea of u oatouriBir^iMttM in roots. 
(AaKasti.) Soma, have vahiMle madioiiialpafm- 
tias. (See Qaxxom.) 

OitiPSA, g&‘le‘pe’‘Sf in Bot., a gen. of the nai^ ord® 
Ruiaceir. The ejj^ee G. nffteAualie and entparkt yicid 
the drug known as Angustura or Coepariabirk. ^ey 
are natives of South America. {See Akoussoju 
Habk.) 

Oaliuit, euV’B-Hm (Gr. poZa, milk, the fiowere- of 
one variety being used fur ourdling milk), in Bot., the 
typical gon. «>f the nal. ord. CiaJieeeee, The sp^iea 
O. Aparine is (ho common goose-grass or cleavers, 
The nvspisnated jinco or extract of this plant has been 
used w^ith success iu Ivpra iiud some other cutaneous 
discuses. The exlraota of G. rigidum and G. lioUugo 
ba\e been employed in epilepsy. 

G.ii.i,aniry, 'qi'd'-l<iu<-ire (Kr, galanter'ie)^ denotes 
bribery, liennsni, intrepulily. nobJeness, os well as 
ciiility, or polite attenlion to ladies. It if) easy to see 
how, ill piirlicr times, wbeii chirslry foster^ aliko 
valour und dcvotiuii to tlio fair sex, this word 
should iiuve come to receive its double meaning. 
When the respect for Indies which chivalry CiiKiyatcil 
de^eneniled more and more into frivclons' attentions, 
tho word g.ill;intry eann* also to be used in a lesf> 
ta\oni iible Hcnae ; and ' length it bus come 1o receive 
a biid '-ii'inliciition, a^ ouvinous with lewdness or 
del>amhcry, tliough a' .ti\s retntmng the meaning of 
brill erv. 

(i VLi.-i;i.M»)i.u, gtiul qenllat gall ; Lat, r«f- 

cuUt 111 Anat., ii an oblong inenibriinous 

iiwpiiioli', siliialed on th<' concave side of the liver, 
iindei the right lobe. It n; about the si 7 , e of a small 
hen u et'g, and i CBemblcH a ]»ear iu shape. It has 
lliree coat‘-,~un ext<*rniil or pcrilonciil, h middle or 
(ibroiis, and nn internal or villous. The inner cootbas 
It retuMiInled hoiievcoml* appearonee, but does not 
possess any 1( dholes b*!* the ]>iirpQBe of pcctoHou. It 
senes ii.s n rcncrvoir fur the bile, wluob, when digastion 
m not |'•l]ng<lll, regnrgiliitea through the evstieduct, 
and IS loiaiiied for 1‘iitnre nt»e. The eystlo ’duct con» 
nects th<> gull-bhulder with the hepatic duet, whieli 
inoreodH from tlie liver, uud tbo two, when united, 
Mrtii the fimfiiH coDimuniM choledochm, by which tho 
I>ile is etinievi'd to the duodenum. Th® cystic duct 
pi I -'en(s inlei'nally a number of folds, wliicb are gene- 


rally eiivtdur. 
(fvt.i. 


. 1.1 ON, a name given by the Spaniards 

(oa very large Liini of vessel, with three masts and 
three (ir four docks, such as those used by them iu 
their commerce with 8oiUh America, to traiiimort tho 
[ireeioua iiieluls. In tho Ariuuda winch was fitted out 
liy the above nation in 1588 for tbc invasion of £ng- 
land, there were about sixty galleons. These were 
l.'irgo, diiinsy, round-sterned vesicls, haring bulwarks 
three or four feet thick, all of wrhicb were so onotuu- 
bered with top Imnqier, and so overweighted in pro- 
portion to thoir draught of water, that they could MSf 
very little eaiivna, even with smooth se.is and light 
wuiils.— .Tohn Luthrof) Motley's JJietorg <(ftke 
Vuiful Neth r hi tide. 

Galli-.uv, tfiWde-rc (Dan. gallnrict Fr. golerieU in 
Arch., a paasH^e open or closed on (Reside, andbaviifg 
on the other hide the doors of a senes of apartmenta 
vvhicli open into it. In ihii sense it is synonyroons 
with the term " corridor.'* lu ecclesiastic^ arwitee- 
rnre, the uamo ia given to a floor midway between the 
ground-floor of the bnilding and the roof projecting 
from the walls ou either side, or at the west end, ntul 
supported on a scries of coluiiiiis ; or, if the spaa bo 
i>hurt, a beam stretching from wall to wall. They are 
uoed to oldmu additional accommodation, but they ore 
» great distiguremeut to churches, especially when 
they are erected along the north ana south sides. The 
gallery at tho west end of a church is usually set apart 
tor tho organ and choir. In theatres, the gsllcry ie 
the range of seats above the upper boxes : it affords 
tho worst view of the stage, on account of the groat 
height at which it is placed above it, and the twgi 
charged for admission is ooosequenUy low. The tsrm 
n alsiv nupfied to a large room devoted to tha receptiots 
rtf uuintjiigs, •sculpture, and other works of iirt ; am 
in Mar., to ths baWny that is geMrally tQAdo outswo 
the stem of men-of«irar snd vesiela of wgo 4be.‘ 





(M»«r 


OAtxmwT, m Ifil , flto uMtow Misg 16 « 

mine m wlOeli ttoerder <6 4epo«ite4» for Uio pQrpone of 
hlovrlnir up end dtftroyiiliir any poison of the fertlfloi* ! 
tione ut n town or «)eff^orl»a. (dim Mivi ) 

O-ALlTY; (fiUf4§ (8p. 6 low, flnt*htdH 

tew**!, stiviob iiNd lo (be fitediterranean Fea lieforel 
the ittroduotiou of tteamboatr Th «*7 wore Kmg and 
narrow, fitted with two meets end literii Beds, end 
bung propelird byoen eswell as by sells, thirnero 
of gieat Hie in tbose lone cidma so froquont in the 
above-menttoned soa Tno lircost of tn« tiiinmon 
callers were about IbO fe< f hi ti « ule, and cont'iined 
fi2 oars. In tbe Spanish AinintU, m ]'>'4 k foiii \c8k» s, 

< ailed galeaspes, wei c eniph vi rt, w ’i»oh n oi e about onf 
thud largcw than the oruinari |LMillr\% and acre <*ach 
cf them rowed bv (.allt v ''I um s ** They mii 
eisted,'* sms Motlti, in liis “ Hot n v of tin* tinted 
ibethoHemls/ '*ofuiiononuiuHto\Mrni^t ilits ittlu 
e*er», be ist« Hated stiui ture ilmosl eqniilli uiavtn, m 
Iront, with soHts tui the r>w«.is unndslnpt At >>imi 
aud aCern, mid In^twim eiub of tiu iluMa* lumlw 
were he i\y tiiniion Th<i wtn poii»eon**U d« < ralt 1 
There weie apU iidid stale apnrtnn nth, cal nc < haj « It. 
and pnlpits la cub, mwl ih ^ w<i nnnh pn \ulcd 

tilth aaniui,s tw^bii ns Muolmo 1 ml iris pin I 
flanits, and hinds of niu'.i l<*til y ilmnni tn 
fatioua pag*aiit notliii,; i nid ) » ) )tir d \is< 1 t 
fulfil the gre it obj is of n wttr\r*t <1 ti fciil uni i 
ll;jht, they atn the aoiat nmchtin i i\er lann Icl 
upon the oee ill ' 

ffsitrc Ac 11 ), p f-bil (tiom//a// ) ■— Ihi** imp rtant 
yepetttble acid exists ic ili foiinrd in tin y,tli nut, iii 
sumach, in vabmia, niul mail ntiml x 1 1 olbi r 
ahtnnfttnt \eectahlea It l^ re i lili 1 1 1 u dl> ill 
>nc an infusion of gill nut , oi yon I n 1 all nuts 
ft pely moistened with watci, i > stun i 1 1 ii u urn jli i 
fir some weelcs A apei n s c f ft rin nt iti u is m t up 
during whir h the gallic md is 1 nnu I m lir,,c quun 
lilies by the deroinpr iilion r 1 Ih t, illot inn u 1 1 oi 
t inmn GOntaiin d in the gilN (nil nil n i ill / 

111 silky needha or I rilii lilt iliomb i Ini ji hm wIi I 
tl aol?einlOl)iarfB lit! 1 Iw ikr I dtlm | ui II il 
111 " water Iti*frrohs hill lu il Ini Inti iiini^h 
so in eiber (tuHu «u d m tn! i i k lit 1 
Streckcr, and forms thie mss 1 ilt i i mi „ 
1 U 1 , two, and tliri e < pin ah fits < 1 ii t li 1 In ^ 1 it 
of the alknhca riHi diK hI s il i;, uitivt i It tl 
)Ur, thrfie ct tin* hems no 1 i a or u lid Jh 
most charai l( list II nuitiri it this uil tl < f rii i 
lion of a deep bluish M il 1. «• lui i wliti ui If i 
iinxturo of tie pi it ills m 1 p i ills of ii ii Ih 
gillitea gicp no nicii) it*to with pi iti 1 ,inwJi ithi 
are distingnishc 1 from the 4 , ill fun i is Jli t It a 
temperature of from lib t li » , f, dh u 1 1 Md hn < « 
and ts wholly com crtid intr p\i ,^i m nrd < ul m 
aoids. If the temp lature | ii'-ai s !*• lu h ^ ilhc iiti 1 
IS formed, fiallie uei 1 is c xti iisi\e 1 i i si d ns a m urc i 
of pyrogalbc lU id, so Imgi l\ c in, 1 1 > i d n ) hr ( 4 .r ij 1 1 

0%LUCAN CntBlll, t, I I I I (tinm lit (,)//«, 
Gaul), IS the name guru t (In K mm Cutlch 
obureh to 1 * ranee, which illln ngli lu r mujuni u witli 
tbo see at Konn , niaiutn 1 1 in so.tu n sport u i iiidi 
pendent positiuu It hjs, fiom th" larlu t ii ir.« 
enj(^yed cerlam liberties nu 1 inimniiitii a, not us 4 r mU 
IVcia the popes, but as fornunj pirr rf her oii^umi 
•eonetitation, which she has alwiis btiivtii to miintuiii 
When the Ubnreh cf K jme was .,risping uftii tin 
porti] power, their cftojts in Iiuicr wire Inqueni’i 
opposed by the Roscrugn*- and in ire than rm confiut 
was the consemienec I hue thus an so two patties 
in the French chnich,>-t 1 u)sn who were opposed to tbr 
enoroacbments of the oee of U me, and wcie known 
AS the Gallic in pnr>>, wbih (he sipporteis ot tIu 
Boman see were known as the Roni'in, Fapat, or 
Ultramontane parti Ihe eitiust luimutant roam 
feotahan of this oppowtion ippears in tne piaguiatir 
eanetion of liOUis IX , Msned in liftfi, vib<ch made 
the pavinff of taxes lo the pope dependent on tfie 
consent of the king and the xixlional ( Urgy. and fi r- 
hade the interference of a torctgn power lu the afimifs 
of ^ national ehuieh The spint of ladependenec 
was strong^eaod by ihe dicicesof the omiumbi of 
Ooaataiice and Basel, which were adopted by I ranee 
at ^e amembly of estates at Bourgaa in llSdtjind 
|-romiilg;afed m (heprugnfatm saoetioQ of Cliaitaf T n,. 






tto fehdakmtal htw of ite 
piaoad th« gaiieral pooiiiidl 

the than Hying pope. This taiiotioti v«a re 
Loafs XI m 1161 , but restored 
by LoidH XII turongb the of llfifi, } 
snpt 1 sedt d, huweier, ^ the eoueordat enterfid 1 
rmncis T with 1 « o X., who had prOtatead to 
nfonthokitiz greater power m eofileauiatical H 
than he had hitherto eujored This paolton gaS# 
disHilnlHctiim hilh to the Fiencn 
brtnt h <lt igv lu the reign of liouia XXy., a 
aroKo bitw tn that luonnuU and FojM land, 
regal ding the 1 cr lefuif.tical rights of Ote CfOWJ 
led 1 > f he ihnwttig up of tho welbktlOwn de*L„ 
of (be J reiuh ilergt lu KSi, wbliil bat J 

I I gni d <1 uii the ( butler of Oalbcoiu im It VfiS fi 
up hi ]) n»l Ii> t r ler ot Louis XfV , and cqnti 
till lull I tl wing SI lull s --.-( 1 ) Kings and p^Uuifil gnat 

III trni) I lit ni ittr rs xiibtect to iiO spiritual pOWfir^ MM ^ 
ih( hit r om iieur absiihe eubjeots from th^ fitlij. w 
tl ilfdnnci , (i) the pope is siugeot to the dot^lpill 

f 1 im a ( iinii un al cimiitil , ( i) the piiwer of the — 
istirtlur hinilel an fur as 1 1 ante is eolioerna.-, 

(It tet ibhsht (1 pii sciiptioiiB mid usages of tUe 01 ^. 
c in ( >1)1 h Qud (I) in matters ol loith, also^ MO { 
lie nil ct the ] ))> uio not iiihilhble when not 

I mil I 1 V Ihc r imint of the whole Chuulu TbMfe 
ittiil M ri niHined i did, and fonued the palladiim of 
tint ( dill 1111 patli m tho Churl h til) tho roiomdoo 
>i 17 M), will 11 iJic (hutch was forniidly aboludied, 

N 11 jk >11 us fit t ( 11 ul. Bgxm ostabbshod tbeObureh 

I I u. I ill iilui, will h ho <nm hided with Pope Ping 
\ If in ISO! ihe lollowirig }eiit he added COrUm 
iiiti 1* 9 t 1} I C( tie idiit, to tue eftect that the proola* 
iiiiiti n ( I pu))id di irec<i depends upon the disoietlog of 
th 4 Mrument, timl (here ahaU ulw»>a bean.oppor« 

( I i\ I t in iippoiilt) the oMiUi d of siata agaMMii 
tl tilii s of Ol clcsiahticnl power, and tbnl ^0 
(III III tie SI Qjiniiiien Bliali be alnais bound by 
tl ( in p I isitton ol tho (iHllican ileigv. 

I 10 pr t M 1 ii^fiimt tho lalidily ol tUe^i 

II 1 i M 1 (Mil led lit Paris m 1 ^ 11 , refused to 
kiln (he ( iiui li ol briiiKC* indt pendent of 
pie li f n 1 I ill >u ot (III Bourbnn dynasty osta* 
i h h d t' (tdli an ihtirih in a state oi giwalar 
I ] nhi ( 1} u Uiiuf than it bad been belor*} 

It I II 11 T ins X^ Hi roncliidid a new ooacordai 
«iiti Pns tJ] h} wlmh thif of I'Vil was abobfldl^ 

(I I *1 1 cl 3 If ri lored This c ncordaf, bowsT^r^ 

IS IH \f IS 111 p 1 idar, liud it noier received legal S 0 |M« 
tl II In iiH pi (Kool the uitempts of Ums Januli 
t uIsM the (ihIIkuii chill cb, tbo pevplo booa^ 

[,1 Hfk 1 1 if \ an) 111 order to appeosO Chom taa ^ 
4. > luincut, )ii 1^ ) denisnded of the sanen^^ ^ 

I ] < Ol d r« tnnmiiif', uiid in IHlO of the blabops, thot 
t) 1 id liud UnniBchcB to the daolfurau<ma 4 )f 
li'i.. lie TuJv leioluliou of ISJO Lad W ItUU me '* 
Itiiiei in II the inter deiclopmciit of tho GolHoMlnt* 
« hut h 1 ut I > the constitutiou d 1 barter pf * 

III 1 1 ..I iiH Id City an 1 protection wore scooadM^* 

1 M rv r Ihi 1 8 < t f Louis Philippe, lioworer, mado Of 
gn it f iicebsi us ( 1 tbo Romau party aa ^ r '' 

IhiBosrt authontx uculd allow, and ib# b 
ssl >m be HppoinUd were nionUy opposed to GaL 
tl II * iu 11 *1 1 he establishment ot the repubHo ifi J 

l \< roili" Churrb n libeity lu ccelosiastloaf j 
will h iho had not rnjoied tor a long fi|n| 
llr«-t tiirip williin mure than 100 loorslbai. 
pm 11 ltd and dirrisau cottouls. Bineo 1 
the londi I os boa alw a\ s been to bHnf tho ( 
cli er (oniuttion wilh Uoxuo, and wo Ol . 
psrti lias liecomo uln osV ei^iact. Aa an tosUneo 0- 
tho spiiit that prevails, the Komaii Itfeirgy baa I 
mtiodiiLf d into one diocese after another until if bdi> 

* ntirely supersede d Gie old natlanid litovgtes^ vgasv^ 
Xanolcon III ,tbo bishops etaun tho ngbi to xmk, 
without previous auiboriiym ftrosiiicial coanoilMfiiiiM 
the goiernment, witboot dooMmg tbo |oga« m 6 |l«au 
has iverimttcd them to do sp^ ig oederto MOUi * fttil* 
fiiet. Indeed, recent ojranta la Isat oqttaixy ajbiM 
that there is Btato ia wmee iatooM 

thaaaimnfii^iditon^ 

b§i prodooed Moiiiim of AiMiCfiwfiwiM 




TH» mOEFfOKJil&T OF 


OftlUdlm 


ftinong vlipiii w»j b« moQinoiaed 
uttd FMWa 3* (to MiM»tre» I)§ I 
atOtimnet I>apiB, Let XJUrffy Js VhqitBe tjaUicum, 
M SHjtouiotM, Xvn «raa m ffolU^ 

(Lat , fiioru OitlhUf Franee), 
to ai>ii4i«>d to any phriu>e or tuodix of ep<Afh 

UAOd lA our M0giia|i(0, but vrhich i6 jitodoltod afler the 
VfOBbhb 

^AtUirACSot 8 iiTiij> 8 » ffM 3 tn tn *»he‘Us (L tt fftll /«, 
A 0 O 8 k)t lUiP Hppiiod to tuob iiinlB ns, in cuinnioii 
Iritfa two doiin«'st)r coik, bavn (]i<s ii[i|K.r inandiHc 
iniwtod, Ibo nuBtnUi pierced lu a laiKi int nibrnuoii -4 
JtoAOe At tbe baae ot the bi ak, end < ox n d h) a < art j 
toginoae Male, svings short, flight laloroua iil 
CAmage heavy Birdeof thia urd(*r i)<\u m h 
poirenul giMard, and gentially a lai, ibui t i i(»)i 
QMt AlileM, and placed on tb< t^r mn i 


CtoaqblliPV 


euneai it tiMonnnlttea pAtSM flnit Above A&dthAAbatoir 

tUe needlo, to ae to Ibem tfO ptiMtol brt«pliMWtorAen 
wuuh iba fleedleMwiAMnded, the Aolioaoi toeeanrenfe 
upon the aoeffle wiU m euoitor m hothoesee. Hhe 
inroe thus produced it twice At mnoh to that pmxlAeed 


bv tilt I 1 


if 


mevimi} food pointed out tj ilinr yom 
pareBCt 

OAJUUOt, h’-of (ir a lb it f), t 1 n 1 
OAto OA (ue Mulit rriinom '^ta ulub i hii i tr I n i u li | 
than A gtlle> . but lai ^ i i h ui a ft hi i i ii t n i m ii ( 
to e^fO Applieu to a ell >ul> Imilf flat > tt 
Asmaa a iKnub-slujt Lb Dut b t t , i 


in ike a very great umnber of oonvolutKRli, the aetton 
< I ilu ciirrt tit upon the ma^metized needle eta be mul- 
ti, It 1 f ) 'iui h un extent that lery feeble oUTireate ean 
tfriilili K dettolod In consfruoting an instrument 
f tl H i \ud, the copper wue used la covered with ttlkf 
8) 111 It 1b (lifierint ctuvolutions may be luxti^osea 
i I II ) I ) >4 d without till le be ng any direct ntMtilio 
/Of iiiiiii II n b tnt.on them. Ihn galvanomoter hot 
f t 1 rt itli improvi.d by Cummiug, Itobili, andMel- 
If ti ml i H b( t ri brought to a i eni^ikable degree of 


I I 
»» I 


01114 1 iiistruluc iits urted lor the eaiuejnir- 
i]>js 1 I li 1 It r, tji sw 7 f tfulontioMtierg in which the 

i ljiiti|i li/( 1 ijri II IS liuukht back b> torsion to lit 

II imd tbi angular distance passed over 
ltd ii t il as that (he mtensinet of the 
I r >i frtioii ti t > angles of torstOU. 

f/f fioii/uimtc bahintt, measures iito 
1 Hnt cult t« b) ITU lus of a sensitive 

i hu II ( ai 1 at abuut a hundredth of a 

111 tern aouietimoB cidled Bheo- 
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etronc, but heavih'* ml u iuimiIv I m t 
lontiaed lioifa loie an i ofr aii i li 1 1 at ^ 
burthen, W)| ch lh« y oill hi ibis n» in 

/if» f'sp otf/on) utiioiHitcil pnci<\ 
bo^ for dry and Japtid aihtb 1 , nhii b 4 n \ii 
qiiaris. It is inlurc 1 l\ ait i ) i I i ( 
diJeo IV 0 74, llwt “theiiiipn i1 gill n 1 j 11 I il 
standard measure <tl oapaiih , and shs 1 < it mi 1 1 II 
aveifftlltpott wei^*li( or iIimmI) I autnr (a i„h I i i i 
at the temperature oi di ot l ubi niu u s th< u m t 
thdbavoineter being at ft inilu ) ii t i j» 

iMheej avtt oil other ino \suri 8 oi cipic (> t > \ 

hi iTeu lor wino, b»ci, »1 , n| iiits nil 1 i h t 
Ibtoidt^ at foi dry g idh not iiu itun d i i I | 1 
ture, thtXI be derive i onpulul and loi m i i li 
Auch gi^u, and all nuasuns iliall I 1 « i n | i ( 
flioltiplct, or eertiiii pi p Minis 1 tiu i li I 
ftaadard gallon ' i Ik 1 1 ( f ri Its i p ill i \ i i 
Attie, eoatained 2 il ciibii lu lus a 111 11 I Ji 

t^on, ale meoHurc, coiil nu 1 wS nl nil \h 
Uie impenal gallon ei Utaiiis 177 2,7 1 < ul i n s n 
fodlowa that It exieeiis till ioniur ivii cdlo i tb w 
Otte«third, while it 1 ) nb ml <n( 'll! t I 4 (I 
mty than the old ah g illuu •<-/i J M lOci il h ( i 
eK^Xbahcnaiy 

QtaUi, puato (bar tjeal i agill) (\er i ni s] 
duoed on tbe bronrhes and hit if I tb 
attaekt of inseita Oak-tues UI4 < spt i ilU liiilnt 
be thus attaukod 1 n U me ext i ni Jv nnnl i 1 i 
toaitintf, for making ink, and tii i t(i i i uii n s m tl 
artii The difleirut kinds am dtsu b i multi tli 

Iliad of QtnKucut 

Otat-troRKs (SfCiiriMis) 

Qaltarxo B at rruy ( \< r B tns i \ ) 

OaXiTARlttl fSteltiKiNuni, \ OT1A1C ) 

OanTiKlSBe Ikov, 4; mim ».e l (li mi guU liiisni, i 
MdsAco which WHS namid afur its di i >\ ni Ini 

fold), IS prepared by inimcising tlu cU U nu t tl 1 1 1 ■ \ n I'l i n u Iim uih m rt? uinue Hgiuwi Ib xn nwginuwa 
bath of moll an run eoiercd with sal anmuniu. ilu ' ds ^nniiiig was eirh nuile the tubjec^t of peuAl 

best quelit> is lirst coated with isnnJi qumtiii «i' ” " « 

tiaby voitaie action, before being diop il ml tb rm 
heneo the eomewhat absurd oanie by u hu h it is i m 
mereiiUy hnowa. 

^^TARon^Thn, g U v^H oM •e-ier (from yi/cniMi 
aM|d w vtstMok r* measure), an appiratus 01 insim 
Ipitok uonstrlnKi lor the purpose if lU In ting tl i 
pPiMttCO ot toehh tl ttio oiiLiun al (nrrtul’) Instru 
toWrtHwtoii sort Win flist uitroducrd In VT **1.11^0 g 
Axeman phi! m iphoi “Th ' principh upon which 
btogoivWKnnetM niuliipUor was made ciepeuded upon 
laa AenOll ythirU a \ dra t tuennt exiicisis upon a 
Vtoipmutod UAf lie leonductoi tro termed by a cur 
» «*«itle, but v»>rY luar it, and 
■yhraU^ to ite axis, msl < s this needle turn to the wuet 
Ak Aeot OMUtdlug os u 18 moiling m a direction from 
to lUtofb or friwn south r noitb If the cur 
» betow, Ib oauaes the wwu'e I > turn to tiie east 
liwa a^lh to norlb, and to tha.west 
freut Mtlitosouth, It IviUovts there. 
iHi, dbtfi trhiik tba mductor tbcoogh which the 
(FPBT felS 


iiliirtreil , T flow mi/fon, a measuro. 
I I (icuinit 1 n t tt (after U imbier), a 
i c ill 111, >n)nr 1 fr m the haves ot the 
/ 4 1 \ hui^ ituhit , M pU it ul the ord. Cm- 
i I uilut <1 Miilacia and the Indian 
li IS >1) tmn Kinlmd pah fn*a faptutna, 

I ^gists 4 I'f r/i t iM nyu tti/ts Tt IS one of 
I I } nirfiii of A innmnis, and la largely om- 

’ 111 t I nin,. imi i yi ou als> in medicmo 
i AvuiT y M / ^ aw ill (If rived from an old Italian 
s I ni I ‘ HI nily tlu *n| pin g up ut an adveristy 
1 st i t, iM II ) 1 4 1 ill tb glint of chest to the 
( tl \f l\ w h the } iKi puts fnith a pawn 

I It I I 1 ^ i >ru his aiii ip unni to take iC and 
s U y b I the flist pile 1 , to brine forward bit 
n I ii ( nr tban hi coi Id ot ucrwite hai 0 

II le ir s( \4 ral gaml ilk , but tbe one wluch 
I) uni it ml iswlifii IS termed tho **kine*a 
t Ir Slit by an cxnciieuud pluver oi the 
I 1 c >n 1 1 1 es8 tbni tho most bnllianl and 

Ml 1 t ull ipi mugs ait thove perlorinod bvmeiut 
^ nil t 1 1 y uio lull ot risk, hut, to a dashing 
hy " liny nfl 1 I timo and upport unity tor Boue ol 
il ^ si ( >mbiii iti >ns ou tlie b lard (^se Cnstt ) 

( cuuiivii, yi LlAurnG, g m* bling^ gatf^mvag (Sox. 

/ // 1 1 pi IV or inv s].K>rt;, w a vice which hM oeen 
III n Kin >ug 1 11 st 11 itio IB, Liviiircd and unoivilited. 
Ill IS i 11 us that the aiinciit (jieiiuant weie toad- 
tit 1 1 > It that w heii stnp.yed of cv erything else, they 
% uJ 1 hi ike at last thru bbi ity, aud tlieir very lives, 
till 1 tr 1,0111 >- into voluutaiy slavery, and though 
iiiiiih V ini„ei aud sti ynpir tbuii his antagonist, fulfil 
I ig bmionlt t > be b mud and sold In Kooie, partioa* 
iiilv hirinp tbi empiii tbi unictice wot common, and 
Ml IS < n i( tini nls w i re iiiade agninsf it In Engtond. 
was earlv nuile the iuT 

III tninnts Uv li lionrv 'VIU. c. fl, **110 pemoa 
hall i r bis guui, lucre, or bving, keep any oommoa 

li m 4 iMi y or place of bowlinct coyting, cloyifa^ 

IV Is hali biwls tennis dir eng-table, cording or any 
uuUwiiiI ginie then or thereafter to be used, on paia 
ot t rliitiiig h>s a dav and every person naautom 
or using the said liuuiieB was deolored to forfeit (to. 

By 0 Vnur*, c II, all bonds and other seflonttoi gtvatt 
tor mom y won at pier were declared to be roid, oad 
any person losing 110 at one time or eisting Bight, 
within three months, recover the same, with ootte, at 
uiy court of record , and after three months any other 
pet sun might sue for and recover the emno, ana trelde 
the value thereof, with costa Vanotts ttotiktes were 
subsequently enacted on thie Bab}ect{ and w Aet 
S ^ U Viot c 1(19, was patted, which greottj foctiitsM 
pioocedihga agamtt oommon garawg-konset It 
enacted that, in default of other avadwtee, tt thtll bo 
sufficient to prove that a house or rdtee to Itopi or nted 
tor playing therem at any nntowthlgainai and that it 
It not neeessary, la oraer to cenutototi the house n 








^ ftdw thati^ ii^ ^enKHi 
Idfund ^:nnf wot 8<naM» ft^trapy mo&ff , 

iKlh|^»jqirttii|rAw CI<(^nufeiioiM«» of 
of libo peaoe, mt# ah<i aulhonse fopmntottAouta, 
. wMkoat \ko BdOoB^ Of in ,aUog«tion bf tvo hcniite* 
1u>ldfiH|i to ontor any ampoOwd room or house witli 
oonStamest M>d« if oecoMoiryt to obo fnroe for that pitr- 


|N>86, and to tahe into ouatody all pertone found 
therein ; and if any cards, dice, balls, c<u inters, tables, 
or other iAstmmenis of pamifij;, be fomid in the r<«ont 
or house, or about the person of any of thoeo found 
thenyin, k shall ho eivtdenee, until the contrary be tnadi' 
to appear, that it iras a roromon iratniiid-hoi'ise. Tlib 
Btaturo also enscte, that cheatjuif; at piny m to bo 
deemed obtaining money bv false prctenooH, and is to 
bo punished aocordinply.' tt lurthcr nrovidop, that oil 
contracts or agrecinehts, viietber by parole or in 
'Writioi^, by way of gamiiip or wapering, «»hull be null 
and rout; and that no suit shull be brought or niam- 
tahied in any court of Jaw nr e»pnty, for reeoxeiuig 
any sum of money or vuiuablo thiup alb pod to i>e woo 
upon a wager, jRy Ifi Jt 17 Vjot.' c*. Uu, “bcttmjr- 
houses'* are declared to be wilhia tins ui'l, and a 
penalty imposed on persons to Imttiiic. Tlu* act 1'' A 
19 Viet, o. 8ft, enaoted ponaltiCH luid imprivumu'Ot 
against any person n(ieni]tting to interUu-e with the 
constables in the performancu of Ihcir «tut>, nr nb- 
Btraotinc their oiitranoo into nny bonno iegardnu: 
which tlicre was evidpnoe of iti bring u cnimiuMi 
gamtug-housc. Sotwitbsteudiug all tlino 
enactments, tiiere still exist witiiin t ins inotmpnlH imi 
a few of those gaming-houses, and which gi» bv ihr 
appropriate name of “ hellR." In uiosi ot t lie sinter « il 
Ctonuany gaming is allowed, and the sovcreigni, of 
aareral of them derive a large revenue from leiting the 
axclusire privilege of keeping sueh estublishnionts, li-i 
at some of the more fashionable wotcring-plnccs. in 
IPranoe, prior to 1888, when the practice wii*. nlKdishcd, 
the eioluBJve right of keeping puhiu' ga>ipngdinu<ieK 
was let out to a oonijmiiy, who pnul the gi>\< vnuirnt 
aia millions of francs annually (br the pn\ ih'gc. Much 
valuable iTjlbnnntion on this suhp*oi wim ol»<.iiiuJ by 
the select eommitteos of tin* Jloii-f* ol C«»innii>ris» on 
fining, in ISll. (For further inforni.ition g-v idi-olhr 
Ctfclopttidia, section ArH nml Seienco. ) 
dAicnobic. (Jj'e/ C amboo«, (lAttrrf>j[A..l 
GaMV Liwfi lire a nuunant of me luicicnt fnriMl 
laws, ^ which all game was rcganle l hm the )irr>p. rl> 
of the Rlug, and no perwm laid iin> right to LiU such 
animals unless authori?!«d by roviil gneif e! ;i ehcii** or 
free warreu. Afterwards, a right to Kill g*mie wu.- eoii- 
ceded to aoch as possessed n sullicimt qiiulillcuti'oi : r.s, 
fll the having a freehold estate of X,]o0 per .ir.iiimi ; j 
ff3) aleasehoid for ninety-nuie years oi t' ir.ii uer annum , , 
t>oiug the son and heir-apparent of an <"..pure or: 
^n»n of Buperinp degree; (-1) bong the ownei m kenner ’ 
of a forest, park, chase, or warren. For unfinnlilieil 
iiarBOUB tran.sgre8«ing lhf‘**e lung by hilling game, 
xoeping engines for that purpoHo, or men hiuing game 
ia tneir enitody, X nrious penalties were u.'itugm d. At 
length, after much dist'usrfinii in and out ot pii'li.encnt, ! 
act I A 2 Will. IV'. c. 82, was paHsed, bv e h.oh tin* : 
necBBBitw of any qualification fur th» killing •'! gsmcl 
was abolished, and the right was made to riciiimd sunn! v 
On the taking out of a game ecririi<‘iitc, for whicii h 
oeftidn annuid sum was payable. In tcriiiM of t!n)» net, 
eveiy ^icrlifled person may kill game, •^utl|er•r to iho 
law of trespass. Game is declared fn iiiciudc imres, 
pheaBBqta, partrid^s, m*onse, heatb-ganir, mf>f>r>gauip, 
Utak-game, and Dastards; but woodcocks, mujics, 
qoa^, IsAdnils, and oonieB, thoagh not ganm. ar<' 
MM|8roAeeted, certifieateB being required to kill them, 
OuleiB by the proprietors of warrens, or of any inclc>nc'i 
gfWUDd, or by the tenant of any land, either hv himself i 
or alky person under his commend. Unceriitied per- ' 
BQiu who kUl or take any game, or use any dog, gun, 
die.« fbr the purpose of searching for, or kiliuig, or 
tidatkg gvne^ ero liable, on eoorichon before two' 
jdstiess, to a penalty not exceeding £& for each 
oihtiee* adoifioiial penalties under any statute or 
atatutes leliting to game oemlicatee. Persons tree* j 
IMkssittg in the daytime upon any land in eesrch or | 
pq^Bitit of tfMtte, woodoocitSv ftcr» ehaU, on oonviotioQ 
ibm 90 t before a iastice of the peabe, be liable to a 
pMHuf aot togetberifi^ the eoat* of 


soBridtfon. ‘ Wbenft«»|ieihflto ekett'liidi 
land ih.thd de^nlkWebWil^qiim 
it shall be latmil for mtfmcm kMing M 
kiltisHT game, or thd ocdupier.ojNM foSlblL 
sou aotborised. by them, or attftorof.tibeaii I 
such person forthwith; to oult 

hit nante, surname, Kodpfaeeof abt^f Orilf , 

to do so, or remain unnn the land, 
hended and brought before a justice, of “Uiei 
shall be bsble, upon coovuitlcm,tr> p^a«“ ' 
not exceeding £o, with expemAS; bttt ti 
apprehended cannot, on auy pretanoe sVih 
dciaiiird longer than twelve hours unfeli Ikd I 
before snine justice of iho peace. If any 
per.sou be found, either by day or nightk 
m scsrclt or purMiif of game, and snau tb 
bin pcigcH.<*iMU any guiue which appears tO' 
roi'ciilly killed, any person having tha tdf 
game upon such land, or the oodupisr of 
.>r aiiv piTMiu or persons authorisiMl by _ 
di>miin«l such game, and seise it if Ucll iml 
i:i\ cti np. 'I'he destruction or taking away c4 
•d'liiiv bird of game, swan, wild dock, tsal, of 
rfM)dor.H the (icrson liahio to a pmiidty nob 
fur each egg so destroyed or taken awi^, 
iR stilt iii.iro sovoro against any persons .... 
ili“*tn«yiiig game by night. By 0 Oeo. IV. e. _ 
dfcJuri*d, titui if any person, by night, shall thkecftl, 

i. '<imc or rabbits on any land, or shall enter theMWkr'v 

with gun, net, otigiiie, or other iustniment for 
l>iisc/lie shall, upon couviqtiou before two 
eoinniiilcd to hard labour in the house of Cont^OjPjr / 
tor u. term not exceeding three months; and i kIW - 
evpirnhon of that period find securities fof' < 

rnonthn. hinisflf in JUIO, and one or two others inn 'llkl^;' ' 
huiu; in dfdiuilt of which, a further tenn of 

njent 'd six mouths. Otlcnders under Uiis Mt 
apprehended on the spot by owners or ‘oqoaj^atf 
lands, their servants or ussistants ; and if tlwy assin^ - 
nr nflcr vinlcricc with giin, club, stick, or : 

ihci arc ImMc to be tniiisported for seven years * 
]MMiaI Hcnitudc), or to lie iinprisoned, with hardlwMhrjt i 
fur two ycarg. Tbo pniiialmiont is still more skyiMa' 
where llirce or more iiersons enter knylaod fof , 
inirprwcnf taking nr desfroving any game, 
virt. c. the provisions of this set were egtefttf'* 

p Ts^nis tiikiiig or killing gsmeiipon thepohlfo^ 

‘•r bigUwaVH, iiud other romta and paths li 
m.'lufii'd gat«*B, Xi\ It is unlawful for nn, 
whaHuovi'r (lu‘oiis<‘il or unllccwsed) Ui Ull or' 
garor, or to use niiy dog, gun, uH, or othaf 
or mstnirocnt fur killing or taking any gSdlinb 
'Msndiiy or Christ mu»i-dny, under a penalty mf ' 

J** .dso nnlaw'lul lor nny person to kill or " * 

ii. lgi* iiotHCPi. the be Vehruary and 1st 
iin voftr, nr any phodsniit between the _ . _ 
mi l 1-t October in any year; or »nyibisok<«gH^‘| 
twodi Bnn ib'cendier ami 20lh August J a 
ing xear fetc-ojii m Bomcrset, Devon, Of F 
SuuthiiTwptorHhire, to lit September) ; of . 
c.iniiDMtdy calk'd red-gamo, between lOth 
and Uih August ; or rmji bustard betweM ^ 
niid lit f^opii'Dibcr, urid^T a pfMnalty of £l' 
h »iid uf game ro taken or killeii. To put 
or p.nronouH ingredient, on any ground, If 
or inelus,- 1, or in any highway, with intcvik 
or injure anv gome, shall be liable to a pfokl 
Art •.:o & 2»i Viol o. lU (18G2), mtthOViele 
stable or peace olJieer of any oonftfcy,1)ie ' ^ 

Gr^at Britain or Ireland, to seam iu . 

?tTeet, or public jdiice, ally persott wbcsktl 
good cause tu suspect of naviuff beqiy' v 
search or pursuit of gem(^ nod if kl»'g|iBiik 
in his passrssitm, or any gnn, pert 
enffhii^ used for the killing qr tiAiitiritif r 
olllcer IS authorized to eeiee and detkfol" 

to cite sneh person to appear befoTAthw'^ 

previoue acts ; also, in like maoiter, stop 

’ oonvevimon iih W ^ 


any cart or other 
inspect ns nftiresmd, mmST to i 

Until the psemog of 1 lb l^Viel^n, 89, 1 
allowed to seli gafoa j Itoh 
made for mutldk igmM 
special. sesKwe to Id ^ 

persQM to dtol k 




AiisBiitial 


of krt Kilned tar tlje 


JBif 11 ft )*i T^t. 4p; 29, an oirne^r or ooeu|>ior may.liow- partiaa la «i|o^ IHa wlio fftrt ia f^naAtW 
inrar« lt*n lio^ or jobbita oalite own iucloied ^nod/ tho wyanar. tbero «ro ve^ lair mentu aattea of thw 
«v aoiboriaa itnolhet to do «o» without any fame- das*; hot chets and drangnta hold taa ji^fheat pbOet* 
are the princip'ol h'cal ouaotmant# in It inoltides aereral inUreating and poplar pByaieal 
foroa i<»n ftai aidiiject at preaent. The game laws hare games ; amoDg others, crioicct. otirling, haling, golf, 
lotl^bafita tabjectofoiacontent, and fetVuaprejadiced U^nnis, billiards, &o. In the third class' tho^gmnes arc 
DCmna yiew them without coming itt the o<iriolu> generaUr decided by chance where the imywt are 


this root has sprung a bastard f^lip, known by alMours, and buckgummon. Some games ate yery 
the nemo of the game law, now arrived to, and wan- anchnit, and dice were very early used by the ancient 
todtag in, it's hudiest vigour, both iinmded n]>oii the Greeks imd lioirimiM. Among the latter n game was 
same unreasonable uution of permiuienl property in pkived eh^nely resembling tiie modem baaurd. Tbfy 
wiM ereatiirca, aud both prodiiHive of the same Imd two kind-t of dice, — the /rxjtertr and the teit; the 
tyranny to the ootnmonaj but with this ditleiviiee, that 


-the frxtera and the tali; the 


tyranny to the ootnmona j but with this ditleivnee, that ritrmor were exactly similar to modern dice, marked 
toe forteat laws eslabUbhed only onn mighty inintei* with Uornnu numerals on the six aides; the latter 


tbmugnon^ the land, the game laws have rais«‘d u little 


i ohlong ))iecc 8 of Imne marked on four aides only. 


^fitniwd. in emy manor." The game hiws are indeed an The panic of chess is also very ancient, and is supposed 
ntieinpt tpprcscrve, in tho midat of cultivation and <'iM- (i> have had its origin in the 'iSaat. Cur.BS.) The 

]laatfon,tfie pursuits and uniunmncnts of an earlier and several panins u( cards are modern in their origin; 
nruderaga. TFhey are among the preiite<tt luiuiruueeH to they lire said by some to have been invented about the 
tbAimprovetncintofagrionluire, not ouly III mauvensex elusc of the llth ecu^i for the 'ainnsement of the 
iAterferjng with the Opmitious of the cnltnator, toil, Fivncli mouureh C'hii VI., while others place the 
whera pjiaatifnt, also ciiusin^' ttsoriou» h-;s m the aetuul ti.iie of the luventicvu n e h earlier. Most of theterius 
)pr(M^til« It it said that Irom three to live han*'! eat applied to pames of earda arc evidently of KrencLi 
ahddMtrciyas much as would kee]« one iiheep. The origin. AVitliiii late years a great change has taken 


mo is fattened at the tenant’s e^)MOl^|| 
derives all the udiadtiige Innu 


•, find the bind- j plm-i* m this country with regard to games at cards; 
them. Miitiy . htiuilicd venrs tipo (he principal games were ombre aui 


landlords take means tii preserve pame whuh none | h.i«M'(. and (hv‘ atukeh phivod for very high. The game 
blit .tauants in a wrctchnd atate of i(e|MMuloii< e woiiltl ot ipuidnile, nlao a great favourite, iti novr quite out of 


to* T'urther, it has been rani tliat ‘*thei 


ta‘diion ; and wlosi, which appears to be a genuine 


wifhlsps BO aluglo rntise mora iiiruiioiH to tlie hioimIm Knpleli pame, i« the greatest favourito. iloyloV 
wfwOJPUral populations than the gHine iaw.o," They tnatMc on the (iariie of IVhist was, in tho lima of 


that ail oO'enee which iiiMther coiihcioin o I rieMiiig, ndd at the rate of a guinea a ropy : siuco 
nqir eommon sense can regard to bi* om' r>>r the t*'al tune it has been Irequeutly enlarged and improved, 
flaaiant does not naiurally see uny more ri,;ht ot pro- directi ois and iii'-truetions being ghen for several 
' pmij in a partvidpo tlian iu a sparrovi, nor c.in he other gauiei of skill; such ns billiards, backgammon, 
^ndarsUud that right of property wbu h onh eoiiiinue.>< druugiii.s . The mo.sf, important of the games men- 
aolongfai the ammnl remains ujioii a )Ki-ion‘.M l.md. turned ahiuc will lie found described under their various 
I'tis an unfortunate peculiarity ol tin\se laws, ar j*ro- headings.— 7iV;'. IMm* s Jioul' v/OamcH, 
liOBtlns not property hut a piiiilegf', tlmi they ciuieot <{,\s.i>, I'niMC, oi* Aktiqi'itv, were contests and 
be' OuTofoed without arming nnni ugum-'l m.in, ami speotaeles o( i.iried kinds celebrated by tho ancients, 
produolng conflict nud bloodshed. The oudence of which, lu the earlier iiprti, were connected with reli- 
the Orime is tho capture of tho comnuftei tif u in I lie pious ceroniouiala. The piddio games of the Greeks 
ACt^ and hcnco has arisen an arnied lmiho police, a* t- were very nuinerons;, and tho origin of many of them 
in^ not under n public respoiu-ihlf authoniy, but com- is lo.st, on aecoiiut of tho religious mystery' in which 


I’leMiiig, i-old tit the rate of a guinea a ropy; since 


ACt^ and hcnco has arisen an arnied lmuio police, a* t- were very numerous, and tho origin of many of them 
in^ not under n public respoiu-ihle authoniy, but eom- is lo.st, on account of tho religious mystery' in which 
jnanded In each iustanco l»y their pm ate' eiuiilojcra thi'v were fvninded. Among the Grecian games, the 
OAd owners of the soil. Ofl'ences, too, apnin-.! the nioht celeijraled were tho Olympic, tho Pythian, the 
gOinelaws are decided upon ond puni&hed hy uelnss Nernean, and the Isthmian. Tho conquerors in tho 
ishose projudioes, if not their interests, favour a stHn- OI>iiipic giiiues '.vcic held in liigh respect, and were 
IpPDt Applicatiou of tho provisions of the eode. The looked upon iis t'liLMioble.st nud happiest of men. Thoao 
Oflltnder, too, is brought to n.«'sociale in )»nHon witli games were held every ilvo years ot. Olyuipia^ in £li«, 
thiomand housebreakers; and even though he may on tho west side of the Peloponnesus. Among tho 
taut have been diroetlr cnutauiinated by (Iomu, be exorcises, boiiio w'ore designed to give strength, and 
c^ntMt be expected U> fiaic tha sanui liofror tor the others agility. The lighter exercises comprised ruii- 
liAtfir crimes ns he had before. It liii-« indeed tu’cn iiing, leaping, throwing the quoit, and nurling the 
xnid that the sports of the Held arc fiivmiralOe tir javelm. The more se\ ere eonrso of discipline iuoiUdcd 
haalUi| strength, and high K])irit. This may huie been wrestling and boxing. Jtneing also constituted A pur- 
time Of the Old system, but it can searoely, wo .<^11011111 ticiilar tcatnro 111 all the ancient games. The IstltniiAii 
think, bo said ot tho modern system uf battue shoot- giiiiies were held at Corinth, and, together with Athlotic 
iUfN’-'tihe woods and ^plautatlous being boaten by men cxeroisoa, horse and chariot races, couetltoted A Imrge 
AUaboy^the mme driven within gunshot, and titt«»nd- portion of the speetucle. Originally these gam^ Wero 

f taloAOing ihe sportsmou's guns, so t hut many lum- eonnected wiili lUe worship of Neptune, the wide dif- 
ad he^s of gauio Are hhiughierwl in a lew lionrs.— fusioa of which gained for them tho great celebrity 
Xn^fliA r^ofapoNficx— ’Arts and Reienecs ; iwieae/o- which they long enjoyed. The PeVsiKU war gareAtiitn- 
Brituniitca; Patenson's Game Zawt oj the V]n(td pulse to the Isthnuau games, white tlie PelopoDnsshin 

war dimmed their glory. Under the'HaiBAna, iilicae 
*1 »*****’ (Pax. diversion, sport, pas- games did not lose their importance, but were exhS- 

term applied to certaiu bodily c.xereises undjbiied with increased celebrity. They were then held 


Wfiff Ouciop^ia^A.ri'^ and Re 

mtanutea; Patenson's Game L 




- ^ Waufd, and many of mythic peino^; in later rimet, ftSweven^ thflt rictar 




WM genernUy oromiifid with a 






terh^Oir ik'om U^ote wMi vm oeiI»br«tMl lit thit 
ofa«d«nt Qrefce, ^ 

wtt ft fftroorilift qei^o&f M MnaUf 

tbctp; ft«4 thft teMU «sMkij*A ift thil DtrUtOM 
«itktM0iiMtit, in wIM DMA tuAb wild bMifl, 

wcro oftllod losttarli^ Tbv eointMtftntl^fterA dltid«d 
into t«o idftttei.-*lilioge who fought voluuuHly for 
umutamrnt o^ pty, and who were prorlded with 
w«epoM,-Hind cohdmued penoos, who a ere gene- 
ndly exposed to tho fury of the nnimnW Ottledt without 
ftnns, end eouotimcs bound. Tho Rumens were pM- 
fttonaiely fond of these beest-flghts, and yets large num« 
hers of anuials were enfpsgvd in them Under Vom> 
poy, uo leas tiun UUO hous were thus deatruxed. nnd 
under Titus (},0CJ0 wild and l>,(h)0 tame ainm Ua penshinl 
m a aunilar inunuor. There nn doubt that, although 
these latter exhibitions produied a debaaing itTit 
upon the minds of the beholders, the atldetu ganu s ul 
tuo ancionte not onlyimproied the plnsu ul deNt h p- 
inent ot the people, but teiidvl dini.(1v to aUuiue 
fhoir sftelleeiuul and moial eultuie. 'Ihe carU and 
long trsifhing by Mhirli thp> we|p prettded, and the 
exercises thrimgh which the ihitd, tin >outh, and the 
man were condiioUd by miwcs'iio st nlttmii«d 
(it loiigth Ul union ot bo Kite aid Stnngth iii 
whloh physical pciioctiou coiiuids, aid iii wbuli tin 
ancient Qietks sill puesed evi i> cdbci known niti ii 

tisMinCa. ( 6 te (jAMiiLIMr ) 

tjriMVT, n '‘lit, a ti J ni avpln d to tho t ibU oi af n 
mxented by Omdo d Arir//<>, lumi luihaMiii'a lopud 
the gumma, oi thud leltci ol tliptincU ilpluluf as 
A sign for its I'wist notr, which wis one note bel iw 
the peo*/ttw4ojiow(e/io*, or lowest tone < f the inMint 
It eousisled ol twenty vi/, two octuies nnd a 


o«S 33 ^ 




s tolAOft sncbottt m Ilk 
Lt lag preceded lt« Ws 
se are yiolent hiflftiQpiiildo 


fi< ation» 

Alidad info J^do . 

ibrmtie^*»hMftlip 

that whioH is jBMfiedid by ^ 
latter, oi^sil MSo eUroj^ ot { 
that whi^ tikes 
matory aotiou hai li ^ ^ , 

causes of gangrene are Tiolent k _ 

contuBtoiis, burns, oi>ld, deficient 
blood or nenous energy. HVhen it rflaolL. 
and active inflammatiun, there is at first I 
in the psrt attacked, and geneiraify ft 
degree oi swellmg. After a time* howeVig^i 
flrom being puinnil, loses all sensibility tAdJ 
« old, tho r(^iie<t 8 disappearing, sod beuiff I ‘ 
au It regular dsilt colour of the skin, in 
appruBcliing to blark, while in others it f$ of 
hi own or grt eiiish hue. it there Is a Mimlttg sejfskA 
dt'^chntge Irom it will cease; the ontiole is ralMdi^l 
vemLnlionfl, tiom which, on breaking, there isapSSi 
bloody serum Ihe eimstitutioh sympathise 
tin HO local ihangti; the inflammatory fever df 1 
enrhet pi nod diflap))ears, and is succeeded }mf gfienv ' 
liinguor and debility, tho pulse is weak, guioK, me«>^ ^ 
gnlar. and sometimes mtermtUeni ; the sUunacli U 
del in,;ed, rhhiium tiequently oiHmrSf ondhiccosm WK 
Mil ul the most rharaeteristio signs of the disrasbj^ 

Its more nhauLed stage, the counteuimcm fdip )bm|^ . 
I lie I till eviitenie ot great local and OOttSUtUtW^ ) 
di rang! ni Mit, the li at urea are collapsed and the if fft 
Slink \\ 111 u ( he g viigrcne is not the result of high atwl 

K till mniininiatiou, the inflammatory or fabrllo ig 
t mis HI < sli^'ht Ol altogether wanting; bat there t 
line disi doi Unm of the sKin, vesication, <** * 


uisfor sitth In nioderu inUhii , the teini aomut ignitii ^ . bloody hi i nin, uni morbiiic uppearani^. 


the diatonn acale, and is oicaduinullv upplu I ti tbi 
note G below the ba s del 

Gavolion, (Ol ). in Auut , is n srnill 

rounded or cVmgated iierTous mass, oi .i uddish gi • > 
colour, witUftted in the com se ol i he ikm \ m 1 hev in e 
of two kinds, I ue iorniing | ait I fin irHin it if in < 1 
neiics, and situufed u* ir the nngiiHi ( inmi d tin 
cranial and all ul lh« ititi Innl m niM , fin « tin i f >rin 
mg part of the sfinnathitn si^tiui, « tn liii^ in a 
srncs along eadi '<iae of tin uifcht il t duini nil 
nccurring nameroiiHly m olliei parti lln \ ditlu ^ 
widely from each otiui m flguri umI </e «>)ii( ol ] 
them being large aud cor.«|)n uonv, whil othirtina^ 


DM lit ot tins disease, during the activo infiaimPSiliOXy 
Mtii| « , loi ul bli I ding with Teeohcfi, aud also blii^g 
In 111 till linn, il the strength of the patMAtwaffMlt ttT 
hut I ire Ills to he taken to reduce tno general of 
tin y III in im little us possible, floothioff f<nnentttiO|U 
Old w II II noii>tn es should be applied to the part ; i|u!^ 
IS ml rtiai mniediei, btirk, wine, and oplttiA trfil bft 
foiiinl III it 1 1 ni hr i il iVhon the gangrenO eanuot be 
Htoppid in itrt lirst stiigrs, then the sepftffttloB of tb# 
iiK i*itn 1 pirt^ IS to be expedited, widen (i biid’dkme 
’ \ mist OI port •wine pnuUnes, simportiug the ^ ' 

tilt I >11 at the Hwmi time, ^ybon this cannot be ; 
till r II >uil ( 1 tin hud), if praititable 0^ BotO 


be almost tirn;^ mn.ro''C*ipM 1 h< > m < i ntp« 1 < 1 imin d d I > a t ) 0 >w(ukt ned state of the , 
two subaiautes, one while, like tli ni(dii)lir\ iniMit ruH dianre <1 ><111114 the patient's life, 
of the brum, tho othei mhiiMh gm homewlm ns m- ' i nihI li >ni sevue mid is reniark.*hle Ibrthe 
lijinff the cerebral corlitul sub >t ilk. Ihi iiiftrnd j on „ mu idly pmeding, tho part havinif 
mcimllarr filameiits me the ronTinuatuin ot tl v n«r\e jnri-^liid without the patient beiug aware Of 
upon which tho ganglion IS situated (lii>aiein\i t# il I < uintiuni e A part suRenog flrotn a smore 
externally by a thm but liim ami doseh nili(riiir|o i Id <-honl 1 first be lubbed with snow Or ft 

envelope, continuous with the (heal h ol the 10 r\(s nnd tow <1 lu 1 1 l« i to t aloie 1 I 1 A suspended OilWill 
composed of dense uirniliir ti^siu I his i i|f\i mt loi r> . nuidnig iit fh^t uin artilicial heat, whioh might 
ing^daproocaseamwnidHthioiigli th' intinir nnisM, il I iiia of idiii ng inflammatjon. Oaugretie 
dmding it, as it were, into lobuh x, and Hiipp 1 dug flu in < from n diH< isid bfnfe ol the bl<^*yftlfiftW» 
nnoicroua fine icssels which perwde if \ si tion'f ndrd with iibilifv ol the con'^titutiou, ftfoiW 
through a gangbou in the dmcfion or r 
cords connected with it dmh ses to th 


angboit in the dincfinn or tin 11 imiih 

,ted with It dmh ses to th 11 ike I ex*' 

merely a loHectum of redtUsh grej niutt»r, traxr ed 
by the white fibres of the uervt a 
GAWCrLloir, in Snrg , is a small imh lent flui tiniting 
taiuour, develuped in the course of the tend ns, 
aud oout^umg a send fluid secretiou iiulos* d 111 a 
cyst, generally eommurucuting wilh the tdidonous 
sheai)n« They sometimes foim witbuit anj apparent 
causa, but generally they ariHo from sume wr* 1 rh 01 
touidon of the tendon. They are most frequottl, 
siiuatA ftbout tho wrist, and the swelling is uiually 
^)bu1ftr; but when much enlargml, it is rendered irre- 
gnlar by the pressure of tho tendons. The treatment 
consists in ruptunpg the cyst, and allowing the con- 
tainea fiutd tooe extras asated into the cellnlar tissue, 
wh^e H ii ipeedily absorbed, whilst the cyst inflames 
and hecQiBM obbterated. A common mode of rap* 
tunng them is either by firm compression with the 
thftmD. or hf stnkittg the swelling ahftiTiy with some 
Shluse ho^, aa ^ a hook,, the part bdng 

subaequent^ baadagafi* and xeet enjoined Ibr n few 


di V iH coil nil Illy kndAii as qunorrm Mniht, Uf 
Ol 1 1 r < [Il 111 uIvciiK ed life, and nnmUy attasHi 
low (I ext remit It 1, ] roeceding fioni the toev 
Itsprogre s m aomc tiiueH slow and Mlne^lB^a f 
111 aiftue i t<«c H it IS (ittci'dod With little or 1 
others It H vcr\ nsmlul As tlie parfamt 
heiome on and hard The eonatlttttiOB I 
(•trcie-thcm I by the /re© use ol hvk^i 
port wine, and the part should bo 
nioiHlencd wilb rumpiiorated spirite Cf 1 
linihw» ppediu fottoii Hospitid J 

qiiltena ganqrmosu, is a form of this dilute sn 
wU icks open ’sounds or ulcers, aqfi ig AO tm^l 
its nppoariiig most freqimiiUy in CirMbd k 
and causing h fearful imirtafi^ flflMmfi,tliO j 
Its aympionis and irentmem am mUftf I 
aireany mentioned. 

Gavowhy, l^hlq'•«wy « tm 1 

Mar* to denote * pitwage (stWumiskiMvM 



In deep*afiiBted ihips^ U i 
built boriapmaSly alotu^ tlbg 
from tbs tft fi 

vetdeiifiaoMaSm ' 

•WnwWWilWW 







m. 


r-;^' 


« . A W# 4WWM* ir«^ 

lilMi iBi8i^ii»<«ai!«»«Ha^ 
toMvAttd di«oo«fr4iidMQjp 
mtkff that may be raquiredi, 
<ilKite» giht*^nH (8«x ^ 

aI! fti}cmmM)» fAe Hebrides, aod^in Nor- 
ttemrjmviMiuit It t» slmoit the dzo 
I foM Hm bill 14 ftbetxt «ii mohoi 1uiie» 
Im i^iiei, imd itnu^lit neiiriy to the poiot« 
Uldlmm.dQwnww ds A loose ekin, here, and 
__ ^ JetMtloMblo dwteuMon, Uiin* ftom the biHdc 
MnAirar 1^ ^d ax^fided orer the Ihr >at. sorue 
«n Wllioh to romey food to itM youn^ 
AMf of tbd dghhat is lone, body flat, and ^eTy 
tf TOO crown. 01 the head and a tmiUl 

of thonr ck arc bufl tolr ut , an I 
lipatffitff ^4 quill And tho ba^tuid amt, 
.ftWmKQder of the nlumaffo is ulnte 1 he 
sir i iesa ale bMob, but tlio ioiepart < f ea h in 
i^en stripe Ihe imde nnd 
^MihO ThoTonnKSK atflrst t »v(r«d 
Ifhl snow-white doan it th jf 
S.tbe ioath<*ts imki <tluii anj tu m 
'tiilb 4^ ^ throe motiihs thr> un utU 1 
of the gaiitiel couai^tt <1111 it 
Olid pUeberd lumi; tm li 

mm ^ dsrttug down ^ n d fi lu t 
iim^ 3,1 xnakes itu nest^, ah I 
Mwy of turf and <0 1 \v I'd! mil i t •* 
Of roekf or ou thou h 1g<. j at a i 
of the ground 1 ^ umd Uvsi r 
oomowltat smaller i.h u 1 1 sv t ih 
Imwi^Op, that the Ihi i eg ^ ir »t U 
b iff t^e ihwt and stenn 1 I ii n a 1 
JVKIdtts own deiues the I n i \ 1 1 i i\ i l 
iSM^bvras are tonud iii grMif at t t i i i 
l^a, a little sp i Hi t * r t h 
;pi3ioAi)anfio Ooeau IJi uni ci I m 11 
iOQtmptded atiVooi tw nt> hif^ thm I 
OHiperOp IS ihuost luai I 1 ( I 111 
4|S^for ihesoeon hml, ar rln^t (1 It 
a treinendoiH pi ] < tl t 1 
tmUm rwt hi 'h, loime 1 1 y ilu iil Of i t i i 
^DttMSan^^ in^nt el \nu 1 lull i (li 1 i 
, $li# gr^at depr items t tii tit is 

oi tWo aortf,— one m ide i tin s (it 
efijrif n^o bwr of < ows taiN iH f 1 1 i^i 
ropes varr m higtii li in tit i 
WlltSttlMl mt, imd are thieo u ulis<i 1 1 <.u ni 
^ ^ jM^^tjmiable are these i pe? thdt a st h 1 1 1 
dams I ah no d wii is u g> II n 
tr idot^ ciMsidcis that ho hai in i U 1 1 i 
TOO scuntide nani cf this 1 i I 

ISStMk 

$0U (Pr ggnl, Sp /n/o, a i e) 

ftimvithT is a coiniuission duo<ti 1 t tho 
hr to ct eutb oircuit (.nip?w«ingl 

oeinor ever) pitsoni r who mm h ui 
I wiM a4nva at tho luxuit town wtun 
l^llMPlKNi^ lodtcted or tni uliativti mini 
. W|S nsspoet thou aathoi ti didn/. 
»J|ililtiNM of oyer and termuier, wh > i vu i 
iodkiimeot found theinsilus I 
!|fbr4f{pr iorber, 1o akako Uenn), lu 1 iw 


-0m. 

W 'ijf 


|?MA^oyfate^, 

^es or amorphm maWNC tim rtWi' otle^ gmoe 
Mbogo,Mthed«estlcii>d^ IniMn^i^giniboffeisiised 
I os an aoiiva bydragow and dmm jpmyative. In 
over-dowMi it acts as Stf aoiid poison. Ci toe Hfts it is 
I mw b emploved vs a water-ooloiitP» dad to gpvoagOlden 
tint to la^er-rarmsh for bradl-wmrtc 
Criuni NAXioirairV (AreNATiOMMGvASb ) 
Oauufma, (fat de' ne th m &ot., a pan* of the 
nat Old Cincht tacp<B From the liuits cf €/• yrondt- 
^ia^jhrt la^ and radieoM^ beaiiUful yellow f^es are 
prtpaud. uliich are exti naively used m Chi»a and 
f ipn I 1 ho genus was named after Bi Oavden^ of 
Cb u le^t II, buulh tarohna, who conesponded with 

1 111 III Ufl 

M VB gar rfui wy (Fr jarihn, a garden^ the 
0(1 1 Im mg ut and ciiltirating pieces oi moiiao, go- 
neraPy f liniiti d extent, and intlowid for UIO pUVpote 
)i 1 a li g I egi I ihles, fruits, nnd ftowors. As aa ert 
f hLi{,ii niid i Ht( gardi mtig n of very ancient date, 
ir t IV th tii exLfpti>u of (titain miglem improve- 
I ill 'll! 1 a ^ laei h luse^, &.c , was in a high state 
) 11 tuu Ihi and years ego lha earheet 

irt 1 ( vili U 11 IS sn\ account ate Itywo cl 

1 II u u ' I I arc jhed uk hni mg been oi qnsd 

liiK ai turn anir d by lug i walls Diey cun- 
l 1 I ir I w 1 


liiK ai turn anir d. by lug i walls Diey cun- 
i 1 t ir I w 1 and HtrfttJms ol water, the 
LU s i Mill ai I Hi I t''»isian mouaiclis were of 

1 \t ( u I n I lUv till mt lur n antib sitna- 

ll V I •* liisi Ustu gushed fbr the groat 
I (i It 11 s IT 'iiuliulv Ih hrst ailnsioa 
t t i H i ( 4 IS t > bt f m dll) thr JcMttptipn 
I 1 t 1 nf, ng gartleiis oi Ual flcn Al- 

tl hill 1 tus i d t h is do n)t mention it la 

t 1 I » I )>t ns, thcro it, little doubt that these 
I ria V r iiciraUd with vases, parnpoiSb do 
I St I r 1 n(< l a no 1cm HichiteclUNil gar 

ji ill 1 I lu ( muction with those o! Baby- 
1 1 1 I I s lu 1 Mrihcd is being turuishm 

I \ I ta tm ^ i niitains, seats, iiarterres. 
It I t .. r ms nil t ns cc tul iiimg the imnote 

it i II 1 IP ant loliagi with msbSes ol light 

II 11 I f iHivo pr spccts Ihe grove oi 

n s t 1 ] by strnl) », miiit be regarded as a 

li I ’i I lid II in lilt picturesque style i it 

1 nil HI (It unifiience in anciont Greece 
,.1 1 I 1^ IS lather a neglrcteii ar.. at Itrsi, but la 
I '< till i ,.iiRt advai I B was made ihe vale of 

I n }. , the Ac idonius at Athens, and other pubhe 

e. I ns w tc evlumelveUgaiit and were omameiited 
Ml I toni 1 s litnrs, t imbs, statnes, iionameBis, nod 
t \ s On ni >uiii ot tho natuie ot Iht* dimate, the 
it I 1 inalities icqmied m a gardeu were shade, cool- 
n t> tr «li I u C7( s, fragrance, and repose Ihe Greeks 
)i d then L*rdcning from the reisisns, and the 
1 mins, in Hun turn, copied that of the Greeks. 

I I tl IS I Hi w n 1 tlie t arly st) lo ol Bonian gardeaing i 

I I Mst « I a s pr ijicting into the sea, and the im« 
1 inse irtilliin' elevalioiiB, arc ai>|>areiktly ruhCllled 
bi tic r and\Hrio About tbu time, however^the 
cullivuton (t odonf«,rous trtcs and plimts began to 
li ilt n tl t to and the ])latihng of trees ndj^ina 
each 1 hi r wli se oitonrs iMimihited, was then as much 
A stud) with tlin gardener as the harmonious Uendia 














The Mtt «»9 

^ Ilf of the ICedwl m lltlri nod b^ialdio MOttalw^, M ^ 

wwirinrdem, irMt ««rd of 41^ gooioetno otia «rcht« t^mUdon of tho tutalwwi 

uttK hMkg t^md 09tnM>ael« for moit of (loord to «M«k tk* iwfii^t^ 

J^ropo n ooattaiwd to be iudUtod id Fntoee, Ger- Iradm jn^ie fttKAtioa oifft of m lid 
Tam, end Brttoto, Ontll the inModaetloa ot the pawed iliroa^h o nIoOh; of OtoWk ' 
Begiieh. or aetoral sVi^c le {ptrdooerohtteotnre vtrv queutU carved mto * ibtol ~ 
Mtie lAOffrtos, m tar u» hothnucea are (.on^ei n -><1 hits generni t ham ter ot fhe areh^ 


in tha aouth of Farnpi , the warmth f i the 


■•(t tilts generni t ham ter ot fhe arehl 


Xwtxju) 


^ilieato toodonnft them all hoi ueeleva liter ire. GiaxaT cor' net (Fr ofetwri)* fll 
hoiretor» plant hoaxes hi ruanjpla es la "^pu n and preiinuH slones or penal It to I 
Fortapai Tho Fremh and Jlutih atxles <if ^uihu docheabedra, and <on8toto «heOi|(la! 
np resemble each other <lcmelv 8Tinnetr> an' ti Mhinte of lime and alvmUh o^ 
fiwe oraament are llie (haiaotnistiei ot i th ^ili , i iipumve \theii out to ftobto 


XhUoh atjie ia aAiiDently adapted to tlio nature f tl I m w 
ooaotrv, ivhare therti ate n-> ineouaUtiefl < * ui f < ^ I'l 1 I' t v 
iuBniwd Ihe French ttjltfmeiiiA ti hu(. tr i r hu 
Ohoat ibe middle of the 17ih tcntitr } , durii it i < tt > (t i 
of liOUieXXI Iho mj'it c ebrni l(ard iti i u Uini] 
period was Lc ^otre, i\ h i Ui ( < uf th« i lui i ^ h ns | r >r ( 


I Mill fttf) of lime and ooM 

ii 1 11 puni ve Vi hen out to ftohNA 
1 I m wn as ratbnnelea (toom toehMMRi 
I'll I't pi\r pt w a sp M tos of ttaritoi Im 
i r I lund a tth aesqutoxldfr of blttttra 

tt| (UttMSuusM, 


m VeiwullM 


« irn) 14 11 warning or notice fftvsA^a 
r >T « \ V t > 1 d^endanty out ixy i 


othoi conatries and w i<« cxtin ii )r it | i i > it ^ 

ooumtrv lh*f«, t er turn ol loti m s i I r « i 

ooonrred tofrard th'^e ii 1 th rtmu 1 1 i \n 
by V Pagon lu Uio Jnrd u des Plnnt si 11 st 
loagiuAiHnt ait iipl .it ho * urc 1 ui <l i ^ wrs il t i 

brancM I ol Austn*, m l ol Jb \ i i 


I t ^ ' 1 1 1 la mid ( reihtur a iiol. By Hut 


tanffca, exteuding all grtl trt itbelci ^th 11 M l U 
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04jiu> ACB.ti, (Alter N, 0«rry, of ilie 

lIiKKoti’s Htty OompAay), in Bot., the Crtovye fani., n 
^inull liiit. oril. of tHntttjfUdonir*^ nub-dOM jlf/>no- 
rhlijat^dew. There are but two ((eneru, whiob include 


a«a» Mftttalko of 


Charle* II. made the last nlteretiene, eiibutituUnfE 
crtmioa for the surcetit nnd hootl,' and a liainc; of 
white infi'etabetead of ermine. Theribbcm by which 
the medallion of Ht. George in saspended over the left 


‘.IX vpcuicfl, »U Ahrubsi found in the temperate paftM of j efaoulder in of blue, — wfaeiioetheeipreaeton "receiviog 
.North America, or in the West Indies. Nothing is | the blue ribbon," instead of being installed a member 
known of their properties. of the order of the Garter. Down to Jthe reign ot 

GsitTiiRy OansR or tub, gnr*-ter (Fr. jarrtlCpre), I Bdward IT., some lailies, as the queen, die^, were ad* 
one of the most celebrated and anciout of all niiliiary | mitted to share in the honours of this magniftcent 
orders of knighthood in IStirope, was inslitult^d by ; fraternity ; and the splendid appearance of Queen 
Kdward III. The origin of this decoration is UHcrdied : Philippa, clad in some of the habflnnents of the Garter, 
to a trilling incident which occurred at a ball ut wbtcli is mentioned by Froissart as very imposing. Tbedress 
the king and the countess of tjahsbnry won* present. • and ceremonies arc ut present exactly as they were 
'I'he coiintcsH is said to have dropped her gnrtcr wluht j when first institutod, with the exception of the altcra- 
daneing; the king picking it up, and, ob'^cri mg Home > tioim above mentioned: and the Qiirter is still held 
of the courtiers to be smiling, rcHlored it lo fJie ; to be. and will no doubt contiuue to hold its fame of 
c<ninieS8, with the remark, vciV mti mat y ' licing, the ilrst order of the kind in Europe in every 

“ ISvil be to him who evil titink^t and he shoi llv al’Lcr- rlmisc 

wards IS said to have instituted the order r»f the << (trier , (iMtTi.n Ki.v(;.\t> Anus, the fourth ofllcer of the 
witli the above motto, as au incentive to •diiviilrv' < order ot tlm Garter, is rendered ezccptiounl from 
aiiiungst hiH knights. Another aocount Htate<4 fh.it if the nrrnin^iitiieo of los being nbo the principal oiUoer 
dates its origin from the reign of Kiohurd Oieuv dc m the ('ollcgc of Arms, and chief of the heralds. 
Lion, who, during Ina battles in the ll.dy Land, lie u us iiist elected by the universal consent of all the 
ordered his knightR to wear a while gm lei al»o\e their k-ughrs eoinpanionn m the reign of Jlenry V'. The eer* 
knee, to distinguish them from iheir S..iv< en Niee i whieh he afterwards perforund wore previously* 

and that Richard, on hni leturn to Kngi.*n.l, m rnoUNl l.y th.« AVirul.ior hee-ild-of-armi^ un oiBcer creatcil 

tho order, in comiuemoralion of that rtn unH: iit.'e. i.y K IvNard III. Tin oh HdtuiniRte.rcd to him on 
HtUl, ooeording to Ashrnole, the date of th.* older is appoint rnent is, to y ■ ohedieneo to tho sovereign 
1 lit; and, as the ilrst of Its Htiitutea u dnieil urjO, this and kinuhis »!<>rn)uuii- to keep silence, and not 
BOtfmM tolerably uecurnte ; wIkmkic it foUo\>s iIihI u «a.i dc'tdose Me- aefTet«» of 1..** order ; (o make signiAcatioa 
astaldishod in the reign of [vUard 111. rpofi rli ' ot (tf d'MtIi ol each kiiiglil eoinpumon ; to execute 
origbuil cimstitutioii of the order, it nsiste l of the l.iithiuU> .dl tiimgs ('oninntled tohiai'urc; to inqiiiro 
sovereign and twenty-live kmghta comp.im('iH. The dih>:»‘nily idler all Lite noble ads ot the knights corn- 
only iiitcration which has taken phii.(' III thl‘^ lespeet. ' paiii.iuM, and eertilv the Miine to the registrar ; nnd, 
was caused by the statute lushed on the ,l7tK .Jan- 1 istly, to he faithful hi tho exercise of bis oAicc. Ihs 
iiary, 14l>15, whorchy it was decreed thd tiie dre'-a is the ‘unie as tliat of the other olUccta, and 
order should oonxiAt,* tluMiceforth, of the aoiereign djIV.THbut little Inmi that of the knights of thaorder. 
anw twenty-fivi) knighd coinp.imon*’, t.g«th«r mill, G i c''< {j*ridnit>Iy from Gi'r /;e/V, a spirit), in 
siudi lineal doeimiidant^ ot tVorge J| . iii.iv (Tnnii.— • ITih '.i4)pd wus first applied by Van llelmnni 

elsoted, alwuva excepting tlm pnnci' ol .%iio i- to denote niiv perin.inent vapour produced from solid 

a CiniHtituciit part of the ongned eUcihh-shineiil. ' or li.nud :«ibsiatK*e'!« by chemical iiefiuu. Th.' ele- 
ISpecirtl Mtatutea have likewise l»een, tVoin time t<» lune, nient.-iiv are, — hvilrogen, oxvgen, nitrogen, and 

pSHSi'd for tlm adniH'^ioii of foreign xovereigim ,oi.l ohlorine. The prini'))iiil eioupouiul ga-seit ore,— -hydro - 
extra knights; but lhe.se are uIwhvh lulnulted into the ! clilorie, hydnibroniie, and hydriodic acids; HulpliuroTSs 
tiWeiiiy dive companions ns soon ay vai'aneie. ot « ur ' acid, nitrous acid, peroxide of chlorate, chlorous acid, 
The Alihtary ivuight.s of UTndaor are hLo < .>ii-idi*rc<f J hv p'n-ldorous ami, "ailionio acid, s«i|phiirettcd, phos- 
Oii adjunct ti'i the order of t lie (bii'ter. TTie ojli-'er-. <il , plmrtMted, M-lenuirotted, iind t*‘UiirtUefl Hydrogen; 
f he order are, firstly, the I’relato, which digmlv w.is llr-t 1 1 v.iii-’gen, protoxide ot uitri'geii.dcutoxideof uitrogen, 
filled by Wtlliam ac J^dyugton, bishop o( V\T'ioIi*“.ht, j ^^l^^ureuod hy drog.'u, elelianl gus, carbonic otidc, and 
and which is now vested in the Inslnni ol Winchester bu ; uiuiu.nii.i. 

thi'time luniig; thu olllee eimMing l.mi l*> take In i scat j c; \s, Manvf/vcti're or. — The term giis is popularly 
in padiamaRt next to tho bishop of Diirluiiii, Theij.>\t j applied to the iiiiportunt material which is prodnccil 
ofite^r IS the Chaiiecllor, who, until tli.' >«'iir lsd7, wiisihy the destnirnve distillation of coal, those species 
the hivliop of Salisbury; but siin'C the see rt Ovfoni ‘ b'enig chosen which ronifun the largest amonnt of 
hiw inuluued Berkshire taud consequent l\ the ivnvn j hvdroiren. Wlv'u coal is burnt id the open air, or in 
of Windsor), tho clniucellor is ulwav* the bi^lioji «! j an ordinsry .itove, the principal products are corhonic 
Oxforrl. ThoKegistrar, who li dciin ut ii]«ls.)r, i-* tlie j ;i<‘id and vvati-r, small quautitios of animonia and sul- 
Moxt ofilcial; ami after the>e we have tin* (Jarter King- j pimroui aeul, and finely-divided carbon iu the form of 

siM.t When, hi iwev»M,’ coal is biirut in closed Teasels, 

I ho pro-liu’tH are inneti mure nurneroua and comph- 
eate.i. The must iiiipurtant gaseous matters are 
lnHr^4ll g.is, flellaut gas, iiydrogen, carbonic oxide, cRr- 
Ihhhc a- id, siilplinroin aei.i, sulphuretted hyilrogeu, 
and amm.inia. The Uijiiul portions cootain water, a 
miMure of hena.-I. ikIui.I, cuuiol, and other hydrocur- 
tmns, ...muiioMly known ii.s coaUtar nitphiha^ aud n 
d.vrik Ti-tewue sub'jtanc.' called coal tar. To render tho 
giMeinii produoi-i avtulablM for lighting purposes, all tho 
ahove-uained, cxeepi the marsh gas and the oletinul 
gas, must he abstracted, not only from their inter- 
tenng with the iiUiminatuig power of the gas, but 
from tiu'ir combustion being deJeterioua to hesJth. Tlie 
earliest uttciupt.s at illumination br this means were 
made bv Mr. Willinin Murdock in Cornwall, about the 
year 1792, who earned on bis experiments for several 
years, until lie succeeded in lUnminating a large por- 
tion of the xnuuufiictory of Boultofi & Watt at Soho, 
near Birmingham, to colebrato tho peace of Aniions lu 
ISOL Ten years afterwards tlm Gartered Gas Com- 
pany Tnodn tho flrat great experiment of lighting the 
streets with gss ; from which time the employment of 
this matci'isl has gone on steadily inoreosing, until tho 
Whole of the large towns sod most of the smsU towns 
0 f England sod the conttaeot ore Uhutuaated ^ its 
mesna,' Thai cold used kat ibis poiipose is that found 


at-,Vnu 9 (whii-h Kr<i), and the Usher of the Bhiok lb>d. 
All those otllcpr* are Inunid to attend the eluipters of 
the order held in St. Clcorge'a (Minpol, 'NVni.iH »r, on 
Rl. Georgt''e day, where thciiistalliitiniis of kiughli are 
lielil, and they ire sworn to udh^f to all the iiciiriiit'e 
of the ordor, and to promote itiSvell-briiig to the b<'Rt 
<vf thmr abilitv. TltepootiHur dross wlnoh diiitiiigiii>.lu>d 
the order of tho Garter fmin other similar iiuhtuf 10114, 
at its first ostablittbmeuL was a iiinatle, t'lnu', and 
hood of blue cloth liucft^witb ermine, tliut ol rhe 
MOTpreign differing CrointUo kmghl.s by tlic fur of the 
Uuing being of inmlver instead of ermine. All the-s'* 
throe garments wore embroidered with garters of blue 
ami gold ; aud the garter itself was worn uiuler the 
left kuco, and was eompoied of dark blue velvet gcfged 
with gold, witli the motto "Ifcuii soitqui lu.U y peuse" 
inscribed on it with letters of gold ; the buckle and 
pendant were likewise of the some precious metal. 
Heury VIII. adited a collar, compoaoil of pietes of 
gold worked in tho fashion of garters, the centres ofi 
*'ach boing sUsmstoly white and red (alliidiac to tho 
TUttctiqn ^ tlwo York and Lancaster families in the 
housa ofJ^Ador), and iheaa links, or garters, wore 
^ 4 »x«cUygHty 4 .Mxm nftmber, typical of the strength 
Wfihe wBr. He also added the greater and lesser 
eonsisi of gedd nedMlions with the 
) 3 t, Oe»g« ^ th^Dragoh thereon , 
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in the Purham eoal-|l<i*hi« tcnovrn m ITewoettlo «oi4i * 
ton of whieli vrill yield ntorly ICF^OTH) cable feet «f Ba*i ! 
leavini; buhind about 13 owl. of ooko of excellent 
quality. Fn^m Scotch coal ia obuined a (pis of j 
hi;{ueF I'Uunt matin j; pnwor ; but tbo quantity is mimiler^ | 
and tlic Cithe jwfKUv'ed is inferior. The aicrnge yield 
oi' coke abonl I'l owe. per ton. The process of| 
iKUUUifhctnre is briefly as follows. Fit coal is boated 
in loi»({ llattened cylinders of clay or iron called re- 
torts, an'utige<l iu long brirk furnaces. Tbe months of 
tite retorts nro titled with luoiiutle lids, nliteh ntnv 
l>e rendered airdmht hv elav ttibuj(». Trom the upjM'r 
side of the end ot esili rclori prorfeds » mbe, winch 
diivs i«do u liii-ger t»'bo t ontniuinu- the tjr and con- 
denscil mosstore ealu'd the liydraidie riiain. The e-w 


Oosoa, X»fiq:o«£iiotioii of 


chaiAB runoinff over polWyti attached U> tbi^ee fkftirs 
of pillars. It M of, this greatest limportance tbftt the 
icmpcraturo at whSoK the gaa it vtoduced sboiUd 1^1 , 
rcgmateil with greti oicaty. If the teuinoratiifsi. < 
ton low, the coal dislila into li^id hydrocarbons, wbilsi' v 
tf bmh, a groat portion of the ms ia burned 4u tiiA’ ^ 
retort] besides which, bisnJphide of carbon is fOlVitML 
wliieh cannot 1 m> got rid of by any known procflRlib a»fl 
which, when burnt, gives rise to vapours of sulphurous ‘ 
neid, to tlie dostriiction of the Airuiture of tlic 
lueiU m whu'h il nsevl. 

(rASOONT<Al>K, <Fr.), IS ft tefTOi ii«eC hi' 

the French iangiiago to denuU* a habit of boasting, or 
FpeHlviiij: beytmfi the truth iu convcrsitiion. Tbo name ' 
is di'rivcd iVotii (.lie proviues of Gascony, tha Inbabi- 


)tas&«.is through tlie tur and miter, loiMug a por- lanti ui that purl having the character of btlnj^ 
tiou of thet.e 'suhi'lances heldnd it wiili ii serpentine ‘ ad<hct»'d to tins vice. It la, however,^ by no mcapa 
urrungenieni cl lubes termed relngcratnrs, which coiilincd to Ihm distriel of France, neither, wo Icar, 
separate tho rf*infeiii”g porimns ot war. r and t-ir. <-:ni it he xaid to be (leculiar even to Frauoe. ^'hera is 
From the rfd'riger.uiTi it p«‘ir:i to |iie hni**-|uiiii‘icie, I (he mdilarv giiRcoii, who tnUia of his woudorfhF 
which et‘n?i-l oi Urge e^illldrlcul cont.iijnng ; uehicveinenH ; and the litornry guscun, who speaks^ of 

porforatei ujinn whu-b (he dn ‘lUUed him' is ■ tU** iddliiv and value (if his works. The French givo 

placed. Lnifiiiv. it tlirungli oilnt*' <.iihilinii( ai. imOtun'i* of tin' latter iu an uutiiof who fasdavicoiited 

neid, by whicn m>*nu-> ih»» list pi’^rti ujh ot amuniina am a li.in.'i*itnii> of a lomign work, iind, in order to givo 
reiuoTCd. in eerriiiii woi'k.s Jlic last Wii-'hing wilh sk'uI ' the pnt»lu- an idea of the nintity with which ha had 
Is euper‘-'<''dr'd hv *» ]in)i‘e.'» ti rnicd ai-tnhi.ing, wlneb cS'm otod his tusk, gravely axHurea them that hift trailS*^ 
OOnsistH 111 paibi'ig ihe gus through n \e.scl iiiiod wiili hiimn wa^so nincli admired that it wan to bo translated 
colio, iipm which n HtreiiMi of wai.T n eon“lai.tlv Inn K Jigmn into lh»' hmgnnge of the original author, 
trioklii’g. Ill*' g 1 ■ K SI in'd m hi-';e rcH.-noirs or gai- ' (.asi m, I »ir fl.oon of. (Ser Ditrustow or Glass.) 
oiijcters, ihe giMu r<»l c-hape of whnJi is that of a (‘(lin- 1 <« vsk;(, Lioi’i't icTiov o» (iu OheTn.).~'AiHny gates 

dcr, cloned jit (hr h^y. and lloutiiig, nrMispeinh'd, with . whieli are aciii'orm at ordinary preHSurcs and temvvera* 
its open end in si i'e‘er%oii ol water. 1 lie oijncnM'nis tnie', tuny he c'liulenaed into hquidfl, and even solids, 
of il.e gasi'UO'U'r n e reguhvt(*d by the g(*omairie:»l law , hy (he cimilnned actnm of preasuro and cold, Tho 
that u cyiuider has the pre'iient eapuciiv wiih » giM-n , eApenmentH of Faraday in (liio direction have shown 
Burface, w'hen iia height ib emnd to hull it.s di.inieter , ih.it the diU'oreuee between gaseM and vupoura is only 
Ijejico the capacity of the ein..inietvr i:i eueji tliai, _ oue ol degree, gasu*oiiH carbonic aeid bearing the aama 
when rinsed to itsl'ighest po.m ni tlie water, lU h«*ieiit ' r••lu(loll lo tin* solid gas that steuDi does to ice. Tho 
is equal (0 (he ruaiiia ol tin* base It is en''roTuu’'y , nppir.itus ctuployed by this jihilosophcr Is extremely 
howovar, to iii. 7 '.'e»«o this heigld- b\ mte or (w<t (ei>i, suiqde, it loustist.-, of u very strong tub© closed at 
IT) order to j)rov(*nt the ya.) Itoui e^cilpll•^ nod* r the boiii nn!., :t:iii brut at an angle. Gnu end eontaina tho 
edge. Thus « guciiieler eapnld.* •>( h*>idine ;jo,iM»o S'lb-iaiiees «el*eo^M^v for the produelign of the gM, 
i iil'ic feet, of gas liU'i a di.imej.T <ti leet and n heigiu i\|z?!(» the other is jinineraed in a IVee;.}|)g mixlnrc. 
of 2'J feet. < 'n f(( eontii ol liie cjionii .us ih(» gas(>rt are li(|iu'fled with greater taciJily 

oj'gfis 111 I.on loii .Hi.l orher large lowfei, the yn .w'*ri.s _ ibiio oihi-is , lhi‘i;(, a jnero I’cdnction ofTcmpersturo 1ft 
which supply tluf'Mi rc.piire to lie luoMded wii>i \«!v ,<• i« ‘iiirHi''nt to rediiea Hiilpburoun acid Ig a liquid 
large guso muter'!. h:o in.uie » i sheet -iii'ti i-liPeH, .st .it- . ‘1 in qiifU's which have been Hohdilted, up to tho 

riveted, and rna'ed «i;ii tm c*'. both fmo -i, lu older lo p'' eul tiiiii , are ijie following — 

miiiJi' lH(' joTjils g;iS-{ie|jt. 'I'lie tint'Tcd e\liM*W'i 1-1 
auBijended IU the w.iier hv nesiiis oi .i iinm, and 
CouVilerbiilancC'l aud gindcd b} weigins and whei'ls, sol 
us to rise and lud wn!i eiie*. Tuti - pJ(^s e.m cr' 
and through the wat('r, re .e lung aboie itj sm-la.-e mio! 
the hollow oi the g.i-i'incO'r. Uiv oi t.'ifse a*iniils ibe , 
gas from tin* puiUier-'. .md the other carries it oil when ' 
required for use \‘.’iien full of giisllie ga-ometer is ' 
near the top of the wiitir; uiid ly h sseomg tie', 
conn tor balancing wnglit, u n}>r(.ssid (hian, aiiii the 
gaa forced out thro.»^)i (lie other jiipe, wlucii cut:-, e>s 
It to the iiiaius. As th" g/asomi'ler i'M h tlm gas. it 
Eiiika and lUia with mnler, when it n agn u madv to 
receive a froih sopply «1 g.i:.. Mo if gas-works are ft will be oh-erved from tlm - inaric plsced iK-foro lh« 
cmpplied with a nninocr cl g.isoinefers, some ab.oe, that t'elow (/* is uieant. The fol- 

Miid others einp1>ing; P.ml nearly every g.ise.inetrr is bu\o oulv liquefied, ha^iug us yet rc.watorl all 

now furi)i*tied with .“‘'nie r«.>fitn\anee wuieti iiKle'ates afiempls at. solivlitlesiiou by oonibilisd pressure and 
liio evact quMkt.ty of g'n which it coLtanis. ’ihe ; — 

gasometers above iue.itio-M d require a larg'* space (»f ,,, , . nmit.,.!* 

ground, as so mm.h (lept.mlB upon tho diameter of the i i i ***!? ^*#*1 

cylinder. T1 1 taet b Mio ilie .iSmi.tmn of the frh,rop>’ p '^netted n^irogeu, Hiiondo of boron 
sSietir, il.; ‘b, with il.a .».n. ommetw. «ai lu.U , ir}^..K!Wnrii. Mul. 

a larger volume of without inerearing the area of The lowering of Hw tcfnperatdro that talrOa place la 
tlic ground.- Tiiis gaioineter cnnwnts ol two, three, the surrounding atmospharc during paasagti of * 
or more (Concentric etimdera, tha botton).s and tops gas front the h.^uid to the gaseous atata, 1/y Uia aba« 
ot winch, eioept the uppermost, are furnished with iraelnm of an amriorit of ^eat snfllcici^t for it to rat 
a-inges turned lO opposite (lirefii«)iis,the flange tiiruing enter its amlorm condition, has been taken advantage 
ourwards and upwards at the bottooi, and jmvards and of bv .M, Carre, an iugenioua French mcrbHmciaa, in 
downwarosat the top. When tin* gas is introduced, bis ic«-nuiehine. It eooaista simply of two SCroug irgn; 
the mnerittotd C 5 limlcr risen first, and when its bottonv vcbaidfl connected by a tabo, on© of which oontaltai^:,. 
rcjches nearly to tha iiurrace of the water, its curved ' strong liquor ammonia. Heat if applied to tha limiWl'. 
flange catohaa the flaogo of the next cylinder, which . anmionia by means of a tamp or ■ 

also rises] and when this has risen sufficiently high it! ammonia immediately ritoa in vapour,. ati_ 

Lilts the nc^xt ; and so (>n. The escaps of gas and the| coadciitod in a liquid fom in vesAet at 1 
admission of mr are prarentad by tbo lower flam »( j^..end. Tho lamp Sa fem^od, and tho vetaol _ 
each oylmdcr taking op » quantity of water, whig|||Hl>)e liquefied gae iapAnugetl'DDi mtothpT'VeaMfi 
as a water-lute. These are uauignHfihd siMIgiiqetdlwtkiMM^ 

pended at three powta in thoik circumferenflfe ^ ^ g p i e ] reoaidiiiqii th« 
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THE DICnONARt OP 


Oat Meter 


liquid to ^be firozea « mfflcieal; tfoumnt of heat to 4 ?ob- 
voft it into ico, IChe apparatus ib Tpoci>«tuaI, the only 
t^miditha ueeesmiry for its use bdiig ita perfect air- 

tiKhtxurHrt. 

Gab >1 until (Gr. mefron, ameasnre), an Jnflirament 
ihrouRh which cciiil-ic:a« in made to pass, in order to n#- 
certttin the qaautity conaamod in a particular tim/* or 


Ottegittg 


O-iSViunfOXTe, ^Jif‘fn>n'-4hes Coaefor, the ttomaeb, 
and fieiMw, lair), may be atrloiry deaped to be the 
Bcienoe uf eating and drinldag, or, in oliort, the 
physiology of tasftn. In the olaseicB we read ^ many 
iiameo rendered cclebratsed by the ftict of their 
cYcessire gourntauds, or wofslilppcra of ^)od living, 
its Lucullus and Apiciua: and, indeed, one Arehea- 


place. They are divided into two clas'ies, — wet end dry ■ trains, of flyraoisc, a contemporary of Periclee, {um 
gns The former usimUy cousistti of a cylitidrt* ; huuded down tu posterity a poem on the art of gas* 

t'ttl cuae, within which is nuother cyhnder, phut at lioth ■ tronomy, ivhich has b'»oh traiiplated by Biniitis« Tliis 
ouda, atid movable round an aim, divided lour ! nuthiir is the first who appears !<• have treated cm the 
parts. This tosscI ia ao fnr filled wilLi witW, ihal the ' siibjer*!, ;is M. Hrillat'Flavnrin, who, in his PAysfolcih^tc 
pipe which convoys the ga» into itjunt rwes alnuc it ■ du trflft/, hna eiliauated every argument whioa could 
As the gas enters, it mipcs thrt cylinder to niove on its boused in us favour, is the last, Goatronomy must 
axis, Olid as eachvolnm© of gas passes tl»roii;rh, the not be eonfounded with cookery, irotii which it is 
wheid of tlio axis, which works in other toothed whf**dn, • wholly distinct. 

registers, hy means of an index, the mnnher of cuIhc G aptuotomy, (Gr. and £ome, an 

feet passing tbroiigli fheuieler in a giieii hiue. The incisMn), in Ktir;:., denotes nn incision into the cavity 
dry meter ia an improvement, on the w'et, hy ihe of the ftodomen, an operation pometimes resorted to in 
laltrp odnuts of fraiidnlciit means being emplovcd by d<*«i)er «fe cases ; as wh«'r*‘, in eonsequenoe of a rupture 
the cansumor. The water in the v;el nietrr i.s nhw) 

Jii^lo to get frosen in winter. Dry g.in meters are 
mode in vanmw forms; on- of the two*»t simph* end .lo- 
euratc is that of Oidviefi. It is siimlur to that id M es^ra. 

CroU 3t lUchards, and bi»t!i ooiilnvun—s .l-pi-nl -n 
rausing the gon to till exyiane'ible i haniber-i ot d-liint.* 
voltnoc, tlio alterriafo i'xp.*nMoii kind I'outraetn.ii 
which ore registered by cloek-wovli. (>( l ite \ear> o* \ 
gpt mecent l>aye romn iutoeslenMve use m Loiidti i, 

GaBOUBTHK. (‘Vte ft AS A N UV lOTl Itl* ) 

OASrUBOrouA, (Or st^.ni'e-' : 

prtwif Toot), nclnaft of lunllusisiiiM nuninl nl'n^e mi oi'' 
of looomoliou consist of a fl-sliy .lisc v.v loot 'imiifd 
under the abdomen. Tb-s ure both terrestrial uiiil and perieulli; at each end. v. illi a vaulted ceiling 
aquatic, Aod naked aud portflessetl a “h««!l <Hlhe . .. . i .. . 

ilBkad Oaaterop'Hla the eoinnicn sing will <iervc mi an 
usmuple, Atnoiig the lerrcutniil of tin* [rrtiiis in iomnl 
tho-smul ; and among ( he aqnnt le, t lu* w ludh. \\ inMe. Ae. 

GabwhC Jwu; »,///«'- (trom 71 -*^ e these «niii.dH, 
iitlicttarao given U- the dieestii'- llnul c.mtn'iieu m 
the stomtich, and which is s/'ereti,! by (he gnsint 
gltuidd <Wi the iutroilnetion of f.»od or oiIi-t Ibrei-n 
aobstuaco. Itisaelear tnuiupareiir lU:iil. itiodoroii«. 

R Jlttlo sAlliih, and very percept ildv aenl. Its most 
fli^ular component is a peeulniv o«*gmiie suiedanee 
called pepsiue, to whioh ita hpeei.d properties are them. Kvamples of them may be been in most of olUr 
ohierty owing. The use of the jMdrm piuv e« to dis- ' oUl eatliedr.il towns; ;m at Oxford, Canterbury, Ac.— 
solve tilt) various kinds of foiwl m the stomeeh, rcitue- hVf. Ghimtrijof irchi^fff’irr. 

ing the albuuiiiioufl and geUtinous portions of ii to a' (iAVi.n,7oo>Mtroi:n.Kr../o»f7rr,lo,'ange),Bnm9tru- 
Btate lit for absorption into (he sv'letii. It ims aisvi an ineut or apjiaraUis u'^ed for nnMSiiring the sluta of a 
aTitiseptio property, as it su'iim.mkIs putreiuciioii ami plienoinenoii. Thus the gauge of an air'pump is a 
restores the fircslmoss of tainted mnii. barometer, connected w ith the interior of the receiver^ 

GASratTrt), ftdn-fri'-ftg (Lat.), in Snrg., denotoa in* whieli Mhowa the degree to which the oir is rarefied* 
fiainmatiou of the atODiauh, It in known by pain iii the The winj-gaiige, or aneinmncror, is used in order to 
epigastric region, juorensod when :uia thing laken inea*’urc the force or veliicity of the wind: and tho 
into tilic Bionmeh, vomiting, iind hiccough; tho pulse wairr-g.mge, nrhvdrnnioter, forde'enainiiigtliospecitte 
BinftU and hard ; and geiioml pro^t ration of strengih, gr.mtv of liquid-^, and thence the strength of spirilnoiw 
attended t>y Tcvcr nud anxieii'. It is produeed In b(|Oors. (.SVp ,V:si£Moiiiitei;, llYiiBOMaTKB,) In various 
pOiBOnB o( various kinds taken into liic Momaeh, ne trade-i and luanufaeture.s, gauges of dider<nit kinds are 
arflcnio or corrosive siildinmto . b\ food of an improper • enqiloyed ; such as those used for measuriag wires and 
nature: by draughts ot any cold lir|utd wlum the boiir tJieet metals. Thene an* generally thick plates of steel, 
is xnttoa heated. It is a rapid and very dangeroii.s of varied bir.o and form, round, and near the edges of 
dimaBe, and requires prompt nieaaiirv'S («»"l!<Muioj.lciI .which, are dulled larsous holes, with notches sawed 
The means employed arc copious and repetued .gencrui | from flu* I’dge iritii every bole. Small paralM plates 


>f the titcniP, flic child escapes into tlio peTitoaeal 
< ftvitv. 

G.irrwn. ( \iig..Sii\.). — Tho gatcwav.i, 

or g.ilfh.ni ot the imiiMIc npc.^ were most invpcsiiig 
'.ini iniv'. , !>iit, ill the 'rf«eiit <lav, ihii branch of 
;*r» hit.-eiiir<* -'em- to 1 ‘ become ncplected, or Ins 

bilh-n lilt'* disuse. The’ -d to be erected over the 
iu-uic!)<ai « 'itraiiccb of tl. prccitieth I'f religious est.'ib- 
ii^hjic lit , cull— .res, aiiil iiilii'f biiihlings, and sometimes 
II. til- cnorSH (if pnvato }i<v.i'-i*s, nnd those beforo 
cji’.il-s ; nd (.ih loriiUertiioiis. In military cdifi&i'H, 
tlie .Uf.iuec Il-'ll.illv ciil)si‘,teil ol a Bi’igle'ftrchwoy, 
stJi 11 stf.tng d" 'f, larg<* enough to admit carriages, 

1 a suited ceuing 
pieiccd with liolch, through whi-H misoled might bo 
rained down on nn cii.-»v.v. Tho nides ot the gateway 
were ^ ••'erallv ibuiktM with large ]>roieoti(ig towers 
oil 1 \uU l'»cpii.>lcw, siiid the upp«‘r part terminated 
i.'i :* vru's Ilf jMi.'cliii'olalit'Us and a battlementod 
psnipet III civil uidlc.'s, the gufew'ay iiduatted of 
'MiK h irre-iftM* run r-itv <»{ iorrii. Someliiines It was 
Ju'Miicu of u single square toiler, with tho front 
« :*n;iiueiitcd ; nr u whs extended to a consulerable 
b’-c.uith, as nt ikittle -Mihey, lu Sussex, The gateways 
“re’iguuis hoii n-' Ind frcqiiiMuly a chapel attached to 


bleedings; tho auplioatioii of Icfclies to itic cpig.ie- ' ot haruciu'd ami tempered steel, called ”driftH,^* are 
triuni, iolliiwcd by fouicuttitnnis or the hot bath, alter Iheii driven into the notches, iu order to smooth tho 
which a largo blister may In' appiu’d. When acrid , .sides and make them uniform. Tho Bimiinqham 
substances have been taken, luiicihigmons drinks luny . gauge for iron wire, .snd sheet iron and stoel, differs 
bo <if use to aid their evacnal.i'U niul protect the.trom the gauge used for sheet brass, gold, silver, Ac. ; 
EtonuMih, and when it arises from active poisons, the I and ImiIU luffer from the Lancashire gat^je for 
etomach-pmnp nuiy require to be uaed. round i^tccl wire. ISfnny other gauges are usm in par^ 

^GasraottUMTcs, (Ur. the sto- ; ticiilar tradco ■ such as the rod-iron gauge, the nail-rod 

^®bj *'**t*>M<fi thvL leg), is the luinio given to the bellv : giiiigo, rhe butloii-Tiuikor.*’ gauge, &c. ; othecs are used 
of tile leg; and also applied lo two of the | ui watch-work ; gnn-rniiliers al?o use a gauge for the 
??*®***i?*i*'** '*'he ejrferoM arises ! bores of giina and rifles. 

lieiwls from the inner and outer con- \ Gaccixo, tho mothcMi of detertnioUig by 



uader the hIkivo, anh ri&e'i by two heads from the { the bulk of vessels, without dUturbiug their coatenta, 
partorTlwhi*aA.l of tlu* Bbula and upper 1 The principles of gauging ant those wliinh are furnished 
■ ‘ n^teriMt part of the ulna. Tne use of both these { lni,g®I|»letry for the measuremottt of llolicU* As, how* 
bie^same; namely, to raise the heel and I <fv'ew^u men who are eagtigod eiti^ in coinroem*or 



tuA tiie foot). 




xcise, for tho pUriioso ^'gauging, ar« uofeUkcly, 






raiVBHSAl lOTOBMAliOJSr. 


OanU 


iD ^eralj to bo fteaiuiAtod with tho privdplet iipnu 
Yvhjch tile art depeoaii a •«( of teohmcM rule* and ap- 
propriate ioBtruraente have been contrired, by whi«h 
the art can be practised by any one of moderate intelli- 
Ifeoce. The instrument nsually empiayed is the ^aug- 
iiig rod, or diagpuid rod, by which the rootentii ot a 
ewk are inFrrrtfd irom its diagonnl )tin>!th, mcHexiryd 
from the 1iung>hole to the cxirtMoity oT the (>ppi>sit« 
stave at tii<* head« A srale of inctuM, for tab mg the 
measure ot the diagonal, is doscribod on oiio f^ce oi a. 
equare rule, usiuvlly ahont lour feet long ; and uu the 
opposite face b a scale expressing the correspouilint: 
conionra of the oimU in gallons. Alrhough tl.ts no'ih^Hji, 
obviously, can only giv** •ipproxintate irsiibs, >i‘l, by 
using larger sluling-rulea for culcularion, autl tlu* uid •!( 
habit, derived fvr/ni crpcnoiAC, «t is p. to aliaiu 

comidcrable accuracy iti roeusur;rig l!u* ciuiici.i '. ol 
casks, which do not depart ixitu Lirifm a gi^eu standard 
of form. 

CJstar, tfawlit in Geob, Iho term which i*? nppi.cJ 
to a sorios of dark blue marls or ciilcureona 
which occur belwccn the upper and h>«»T grccuoai.d 
of the Clialk iorniation. Ii <‘im he txauniicd \im*v 
W eli at T*'olheM«‘ne and I npd>niifc.‘*. Tlia la iriiu* .’ludln 
contained 111 it aro oFfen bf.iuiduPv pr..'er\c.l, ‘uuioj: 
boon well packed and )‘r« tecti ii ' Iruio at n.i* *pii« ii< 
influcnceH. The word “ is u pi-oviuci.n uio* 

for tho ulByiti«elf, winch i.'* mm h U'U*d f.<r me kin.ikmi; 
When decomposed, it lonii.. a v mv brim m.iI, amt 
(hoQiam 1 ‘cpoefbtry of lljc jdio‘iph.itic iioiiules whn li 
arc DOW so higliii prir^-d by the agnenUurust, 

(lavisi.kisrii, f/ib' -'/ jt’rfi/, in I'n^. L.iw. oi ji sp.nn'i 
of tnimrc of lindb, wlinh is t-iijipMSc.l tn !i.i\c 
pretiouR to the Nonnuu comincst, {lie geiu ral eicloiu 
vif the rcahn, and whiidi n iouiul !■> Kns «{*iv ii« K'cii\ 
in consoqueuoc, it is said, <d the .‘'•n«*i'e>»a tuai adeiid.Mi 
the fitrugdea of the IvcntisU inm to pres nc llicir 
SDoiaut liberties. The ori^^u o( tli.> Icrm c imieh dn. 
puted. According to Coke, it in fornie.l bom “ o’f/ / 
all kinds ; for thi.s eu'stom goci hie all Jin' aiij..' , ’* 
but the more generally received ojhimou is n -h .!«•. 
rivtsl t>om the Kavoil wor.l /■/or,,', or MirmiMi.g 

rent, oraoustomarv rorlnrniaiK’O of luid»>uj«:r\ r.i i\u* . 
and honor the laud wlmh yandi <i tins Km-! Dp'.erxM < . .i** 
opposed to knight -service, was i t Ic^I g-u^ikoui ’rh« 
chief disitiugutahing features of lies Umdoi foi.ir enr.- -- 
(1) that the inrnla dcjieeiul not to Ihe . i>ji»M'»*>if , 

or any one son only, but to all rlie I'geiliorj 

but tlio issue of a dee^a^.ed luhents hi* -loire. 
whether inaly or fema'e ; {> \ tha{ the leimut »d sul- 
flcicnt age to hImmic his e^ilab' bv feidTiueiil at fho .ige 
of liftacn; that llie estate doow nwl es<*h»’i»t in imm* 
of an uttainder and cxeeutu.ii, their nin\.m Immuc t!o‘ 
father to the bough and Ihc won to the ohtugh.” lu 
most plaepH, the ecnanl Ji.id n power oi <lo\»sHfg land- 
by will, briore th« au;liori?ing the rje\i><* oj 

lands generally wiw nicul'*. In ileiau.t of sonn, tlo* 
land descends in equiil sharer, to daughter" ; in defanli 
of lineal heirs, tlie lnud goes to tho broiloTs of the 
last holder; nnd in default, of tipolber', to their rosp»'e- 
tive issue. The huHband is t'^nimJ by courtesy rd a 
moiefy of his wile’s lunds, whether there be iasne or 
not, SO lone as he roinains unmarried; and a «•{<• la 
endowed oi a moiety of l}n* lornb'. ol wlneh h'T hn‘-'!.a:id 
died seiaed, during her elirn'tf* widowhood. Th /Ugh 
the lands of Kent have imw, tor the most part, he^oi 
distftiveU^d by pariieular Btatutes, y,*t the pre«»nnij»ln.n 
is siiU in favour of thiR siiecies of tenure unlit the 
contrary bo shown.— Kobinfion’e Trcafm^ tw 
Oavelkind. 

OaroT, gi’Votr' (Fr. yoroife), a dance consisting of 
two light lively strains in common time, ea(.li b«*iiig 
jilayed twice. Tho first usnallj* contains four or eight 
bars, and the second eight or twelve, and eonaftnuce 
miife. The iint strain should close in the duniinaut 
or lifUi of the key ; for if it has its termination m the 
lorde or key-note, it is not a garot, but a randnau. 

GasBIiLA, (Fr,), iAniilope Pallat;, 

one of tho most bcautifal and grecetui of the anuiloj^ieo, 
obiefly inhabiting Arabia and Syria. It is about tlirw 
feet BIX inehea m length, and in height mcAf-iircs less 
than two feet the shoulder. The horns of 1 he adult 
mole ri.se nearly mv^eadicubrly above the orbits, ore 
bbick, almost cylindrical, bending at firtt gently back- 
vrard^ nod iJoally furwanti. Tfio eon wra long, nar* 
8<il 


Oa»ett»o» 


row, and poiotod ; eyas UurgCk mild, apd Undk. The 
alao of the gaacll«.«b|Wt .equnla that of tbn roebuck; 
but the legs of the former ore oonetd^blr Ictug^. 
and the entire form more graceful. The face aha 
cheeks are reddish fawn-colour, with * dork otripo 
down the nose ; on each side of the face^ IWtidbg oftNr 
the ei es, from tho horns donti to the noae, there in u 
biMad white stripe, and beneath thio. from the anterior 
cunthua uf tlie eye, a uarrower dark stripe paralle] to 
it ind separating it from the tawn-colour uf the obfi«k. 
Tile remainder of the liody in dark fawn above anti 
wliire beneath, the lalier colour being separated W a 
bri*:nl brow n band along tiic llabks. The knees aronir- 
iiKiiivI with brushes of dark hair, and the ears are lUied 
ii'icrnariy with lung whito hair. It lives in large teuOpS| 
ttu.l wbon pursued by tho hunter. Hoes at great ttHMia 
fitr siuiu* (iiituncc,tbcn staiuli «tiU to gnae on him, UMA 
bou.-.da i.ir iig.iin. W hcii brought to bay* Uicse animate 
(itdiMui iluMiiMrlvi'A with coiirH|.'i* and unsUuacy, meat- 
i:.g .It 11 eloso eirelo, with llo* females and fawns fn the 
ec^iire. tuul presenting their horns at all points tpthair 

« ne me-'. ^ 

t . v/i TTH, (Uni. gazzHta)t in lit., iS the sum 

<ii I *‘1 i.tiu rlew^pHp(>|■fl in ihiH country altil ou ths COd* 
t .ii.'i.i . li lb Mktul to be tukeu from goxes/fa, tho name 
• 'I .LVeiimiJi!) coin worth somewhat Icsa than a fa.r- 
.■.iiM*/, n*..! wiiifb w.vj the price of the earliest news- 
p'p. 5* iiitidt.bcd 111 Venice (l.W.'t). According tu 
o.heis, jr i‘. ilenvcil from a troasure, orz/usA^ka 
ii'.i/j‘i<‘ The lirni Lbi/cttc publi.slicd in Ffa'ncc (uhafig 


.1 iiiinie) iippcarcd lu likil, the dint in Stigjandiu 
; ...I Tlie flfht fourlciMi nnnibers ot tho London 
wi ll* piililiv.bi>vl at tixford, the court being 
1 1 lien r«'^.ioent tlierc ou a<‘ 00 uii{. of the plague in Lon- 
I Oou. it lb pnliiHlicd under atitUority of ilio govern- 
, nn I.' , au«t np]ieani regularly tw‘icti a week, on Tuesdaya 
iiiriit 1 nd-ti It contains all n fuel amatious, orders of 
I out» tj, :iii(I an a>'Cour)t of all matters tlone by the 
Mo Cii ill iici olbciaKupticity; promotions and appoint* 
IIP II*' {'* eo)i)iniN..ioi)8 III ibe army and navy; theap- 
ti.iiiii'it n: (d .oidjiiBsadora, eoiisuls, and other eivU 
. 'V. • iM oj the bi|rber ranlcK; abio various matters eon- 
i.< » '**'1 wub l. giil procerdings, iiotires of bankruptcies, 

• > >. iiTid Ncqncstralioiifi, diRMiIiition of partner- 

•d.iip-, i\p. NolitCftof inteiideii applications to pbrlia* 
Kipi ( for p<*ivii((' act's relating to railways, canals, ke.t>. 
nvji.ir»* to be inildiihed mi the (ixtssth. 

< ' v/i;iTi i R, .,MS-e/.rrcr',in, in other words, adictlonwrj 
ot gi'.'grHpiiv, a work giiing iiii nccoMit of tile diirereut 
jil.o-.*- on ihe faro of the i-ftrtb, under their partioillat 
ii iTiie*., Ill iilphabt'lirHl order. The tirst work of thin 
K.ii.l v^.;b winefi we are aequaiutcd is that of Stspbeik 
<■: .bi I'.aiitiuni, who lived about the beginning of tlia 
tW ji iM'i.uiry. The /lr«;l. niotiern work of the kind 1$ thn 
“ Ih-'n -MaiiiMu ItiHt 1 ieo.Geogrophioiim ” (Oeoev^ 

I V’.’.j, bv I barles Sic, hfiis, with Hifditiuiis by If. Llw£ 
Oti/.rd, l»57o, an. I LiMidon, HWib The works ot 
and toandmod. 



T he “ Dietionneir'* Geopr apbique. HiaMgilsi, 

’ et (’rjtiqiie," of La Martine-rc (Hague and Atnste^anu. 

' I'l lols. foijo, I72ff ; ?*Hrif, 0 vwls. 170*i>, superaeddd Ht 
' that Imd ; .no l>eiure it, Uiougb it still retained ftkony 
err.o’ . The*' (ffngraphisr.h-MaliRtiscbfiS Unodwdrtnr- 
I luii-h, ' by (2 tuIr. ih 17, with a suppisinent of Si 
! ' W HA Hip luost conipleie and acourmn work of itn 
tiiue. Tho “ Kdinbiirgh Gaaetlcer’* (6 veto. 6fOt 1^7- 
2'J}, W AR a tolerably tii:eiirata book. Stnon that timsi^ ' 
Itowaver, narru^rons valuable works of tids dnss hsvn 
.'ipp^art'd, both in this and in other fioantrios. AJtwnjg- 
Die iiior>' important of tboi^ that hate r^ntiy appcari 


Ifairt riioniry, may be icentioned MoCnillo^'s 

graphical DictMnary *' (a vols. new option, LopdcAl. ' 
is.'ii) ; A. K. Johnatoo’s ** Dictionary of Oeograohy^^, 
(Jnd ed., London, 1^55); W. 0, lilotkie’s 
Oaretleer " (3 vols. OisMigow^ 1855); the **Oascttaeg> . 
of tlie World," published by Fullartnn A Co, (7 v<dg,' 
Edinburgli'ji.— In the Uniled StaltM, besides the spe^l 
work-a.d Lippinc<itt^s‘*Oasett.eer of the United Btatea** 
(FbUodalpbia, 1$84), nnd Fisher's ** Statistical Oaseb* 
teer of the United Btotee" York,, 1SS3), tiietn 
ore Lippmebtl*s ^'Compk^ Franotmckig QuMtieeir of 





THE.DICTIONAUy OP 


Oelionna 


ivujl<l" fPWUdoIpliiu, 1?SAC), and Ifarper'a ^Sta- 
tialical Giizetteer of tho W<)rUi.’'--Of ol.h^'r conntrfe* 

• 1.!. rurnit ctiuti&iiAAttAa 


♦Ttflopiodio tier Krtl-, Volk^T- imd ^^lailtotlkunclu 
(Ijoipaic, ISft."), tti «<??.)» Kxumfr'n *• ( J cojjrapluftrh 
Wo'jrdonboek*' (Ooudti, I'-Jl’i'i) i Oji-tro's “ (Jrau Dm- 
on»l*io Oooijjraflyo (Alihui, , “ pjotiounmrc 

O-^Ojjrfiphi'lutt uuivmol," j»ar uuc* SuMi'ITj dr* 
tP’iiph^H (U> va)*}. Pans, , I)i(‘iu>nnairr Gi'-')- 

Craphiqur* unjvvf3«*l/* pui* UH'* SruMt'h- •!<* 

(l.HNul'f. 1 'i.jO); IJi'Mdir*ri-iU-’ * “Giv.nd l>n:t!<)f»- 


Oema 


lliiis ten tinica more jellj than a like rreigUt 

the best animal gelntuio. JTtnlfcA ma^ drom thia aea- 
weed luucU employed for food In Jnpaiii. 

Oi.Lo.^ii. ((S^#o Geudil'K.) 

(Lat., the twJn«),in datron.* the 
third (■o)irtellati(>n, or of the zodiac. The title ia 
mferrr*(l by the Greeks, not only to the faldc ctfCMtor 
and Pojlax, bur also to those of Heroulee imd dpollOf 
l’ri|ji<ildiiiu.4 and lattion, Amphion and Zethiis, Jbo. 
Till* iianx* of tb^ Twins is j^iven to the 'Constellation 
frrMii two rrmarknblo stars of the tirst and eecoml 

^ir:S!?:^r«r 5 rMoru "r" 

Daired«'Oi*ft;;raphieunivur»el)e,ari* 1 . pivi- cl motlt-rm**' I iiofiui) niid Pwllux (or /3 Geminorurn) aro eivrn. 
('iivolfl. PivriA, ]i:d5'7).-0»fof'llif moil I il'-ini\r nn.i 'Th- r r’\.» ilarM, whrn orioe known, can bo oasily 
v^uable Gnzctlocra of p.u‘liciil:u- cuminc. i*- tin* *•*••»: ’ " ' ’ '*“ 

*<l)i(!cionano Gei>}{r,ifii'0-l'''-il.uli licu-lliHiirM'o •!»' 1!^- in*.*,.' 

poha/’ by PuSciiiil !M.nio<! (il.nlrnl, m. lU tA-.I 

volunirs.—A valualilc iliolnniiir^ ol .im it-n* 
is that recently nutdish 'il by Pr. \N illi'mi Snnih. N'>i* 
niidcr this Wad irunt \\i* in'-li-i ui lo***!!-. >ii iln* l'’ "- 
{jraphicftl section of tin- " I'ji' ii .b 
GjruisxrtA, av-hfu'-nit, ;* li.i' i.- • k l-nm <*f th ^ 

Kcbroiv th^'hinivifHt I'n- %h;:-‘v ll iris.-'in, and i* u->« i' 
in Scripture to *;i;piir\ hell, or i.i»* of l•^‘rpli 

puninhuienl. Tin* itdlcv .<f lli’n* 'in viu n n,iif>o 
valh'y OP g0r;»(9 m flu* tiiMifnbimr! .lod ol .l.iu il Tn, 
wliCPO the aowfij;'' and liltb <'l Hi.ii imiv vi.o *■ n i 1 




■ r 


ami whore perju'tirvl lin. 4 w. n- l.c|it ti|i i" ii I', 
noxious matter. In l.vler Hun ” it I"'! .* 11 " 
placo fop tlic c(‘leb*'!\tKiik 4 ii i.lolitiou'* ).'• 
j[»uPtoPit, nmoed Toplud, U u n‘« "I'i >1 tli mi.i • 
nable ppactic*’ of uif<nd i aii o w r '*10 r. 1 " 'I 
the lepms G* Ikiumi- undToi'n, ' iMtu- lo '».• ,\ 1 , 01 . 
with hell. 

GJsI.ITTNP, or Gvi.tTIV, /c''-. ;i, /. Ki| /»/., ! 

tiscii prnonplo^ wluoli h.i* bnliorto n** •.» oMaun'i 
aiuma) tissues onlv *iviii'«, U.' !» - i''' 

S arta ot Ihe animal, >i**M ^n'liiiiiK* *\hoi» I* >' 

OPS not iippciir I'l I'xisi m a lu'* m .ii'\ 


Miiiit 4il ilicip ppourrd^. By draw- 
1 ! h.'c ilirr)ii;;h the belt of Orion and tho 
-Ml-, the liJK* < f which euts through the 
bi‘Ii. f’ i l. mr.ii m iv be easily fouml ; for the straight 
line, \ 91 m-ii i.*ii;it''n'iu*d npwavils, will pa«s very near 
111 '* two • u , 'I'liey aro also iiboiil halfway between 
1 ^ '.A end A b->»fir.m ; nml v 9 hen Orion and the Great 

iv •Ilf ■ iMf 'ilirr, r,ii.el],!, on one side and Ca*: tor 
<■! tlif oilier, f'inn the uiofat conspimtouu 
r'..s nl the sp-iee between. 

>7 ( \ ), was tho jionie of 

. .n l•inJ^ *ld nl eertaiu limes 
.mi, j!‘ ■■ sliire.j.'em<*te, or county 

I i.i ^ iwiec • , '.If; 1 1 lf bur", gemote, which 

(.1 ,..*i'iic Ml t 1 ) 1 : . 'Hid (be lii.M'lii’d-g.'inote, whieh,nsi>enjbled 

, •'ll", at il ‘ ei. I . I lO'iili ’i'lii* wite:ia->M-mole wom the pvat 
I n-.ii'iii.. I’l.,” ' .1 of tlie ,'vn^U)--<.ixi)U Uli 
'■ ‘ , 1 . , !• ibd i;ii,m/(., i pre.’ioii» atono), a term 

M 'll ii\ .ippU Ho ml pieti.nH *'loi)i;s, and purtiou- 

’ l.'ih I'm.'* wli'i h aif ii>L'd m jeviellorv. 'Ihey are 
> ‘‘'M- , UMi *i'\ I'll I'Vii.f Lijisd.nw ‘iiid eet in gold, or earvctl 
•i ‘Ml I ai-i i.iT rui'.'s, . 'I li.* r'lii'f iihjeel’i dc'dred HI 

iiiii'M • - '*1 .In'* K.i.d are briili uif luhtre, pcrlVet trnns- 
‘ >J lim . A moil ^*<1 thojo gems 


It 

b •ilM'l. r. 


V- ^ 


I'MI ll 
I't lii 


pir-f 
will, ti 


ri' iiii 

.. 'it, Ilf* ili.iiiiimd J olda tiM- IJiMt placM lor 

snbataiiceH, tJel.ifme Mofii'i. mul nwell'i m f.'M w r b.|l,,.„vo: i•■-!•f, ,>r .is it la loniied, {.Sen 

but does not di>'«.si>lio mild till* lii|uid I' Ih ' ll. ll 'Wo'ii , ]>m •:* ' o ) In.* ol^<•sd.ll iiibi is next in \uluo, when 
tUo solution enoN, it Hitlidilii''. to a tirm |fi!i . 1 iimi*«* u * ,,| , 1 .- dfi .i.j * 1 //, of perf.*ct transparency and 
name, ft is iusolnldf in nletilicl aiul fi'ior, .md nn> i u. It , ,ii u.r |i h cliiffh found m the Capellnn moun* 
be precip*i'*'*‘-'d b'oni it ‘1 ann'diis -miiiiioit t*y ll!.* b- 1 : 1 **.. j.cu., n*»i :i\riin,ui the kiiigdom of /Vva. Theaap* 
With lanme iieid it lornis an Mi.-<iUdili* eoi.ipoinul of n I p’uro, v i.ieli \ .ii'* s Invu u n’arlr nch blue to a pale and 
fruif colour, winch i*^ flie Imsih <d t••.llh•r It h a!-") . uu U-'x Inge of ihc tame hue, holds the 

abundantly preeipitntod by .oikhiti- ns ot f>ir*»-ivo Mib- 1 m*x» pia •«*. if ii loimd m coriipav.itircly large ma5<se!i 
iimnte aiul InehWide of nlidumni, Pv e.»mmu.*d m A\’i nnl f’l’iluru The t'liieiai*!, with it.H peculiar 
boiling, gelntmo is eonvcTled iid.- oief igeiatiiie, wbieli ru li gre.-u c 1 'i.r, h held m liiyli estimation by Baalcrn 
does nnl po-^s-'^a llm properl v «*t uelafm.'.nig m ih-* j moj; > •.•u Tbe aquiiMiariiic iib a pale blue vanety of 
liquid cools. The leim ih derived frum I lie Span..*.li ■ tb»‘ s ime mmi-r.il. The lop*/, la found in all parts of 
gelathifi, from tho l.ut. orlo, I lree/,e, the glob *; and for the striking ehangea winch it under- 

Okt.itina: . 1 X 11 Gi.ui;, in M'lniif.-- C'*l.iinieis <*Td> guei wh. a r. n exp.iv.nl to heat, and the flno colours 
glue in a greater slate of pnntv, d will be ih well to [ whi.h it naimallv displays, i.s peeuliarly suited to the . 
consider the two «iibstaiiei’s umb'r one he nlmg film |].i|iid.ir4 snrl. liarnel.iul very neli eolour arc obtiiined 
is obtatiicit from the paring** and nlii ^*- 11 .mi.nngs of, m C m Km ini.i fJre'iiiand. C’hri.soliie^ of a paloftresu 
ot and other Indc-k, wliK-li generallv omifain Irom l'> n oloin- «-oii.r irom (\>!,‘^t.iniino|'lf ; di'cp red hyaeinths 
to coper cent of glue. They are Meeped b-r 'e. er;d ' Ir.im ie\l*n: ai.d toiirinrtlme-j of \arioii8 hues from 
days 111 lnno*wu.ier, to r •move tlo* h.nr a.nl I'lmd, and j most juii ^ »*f ilie woild. Other sl4iiie.s .also come under 
then drniuod imd drus'l r.i a euireid <d‘ an', inoi.li rjihe «l.•-lgu it 1 >11 .-f gesn :. Aimme the*>e may bo men* 
tliar the linio may ab«iorl. i -irliouie acid from the ifno- tieiv’ii tp-* op.iK ami many vaneiiei of quartz, such ns 
sphere. They niv th.* 11 boil .'d il.'wn mi n e<'>ppt‘’' eon- 1 ilie juik ilivsi. .-ardo, oiu eat's-eye, iind agate. The 
taming ft perfomicil fnl'se l«otioin. Iresli elipputc*- being I art of engraving on gein.i ia vory ’old, although it has 
added until the liquor gelalirnves m eoobng, iHaiheu'b, en doubled whetlier llio ancients understood tlift 
kept at ft gentle heat iiulil the iiujnin Ml*- haT,' k-.*til.'d, I moiln.d of 4'uti'ng the di.imntid, or aculpluriug tho 
and It IS tpiiusfcrred t** wooden bov*s, op em lers, in j emevjl.i loid lomi/.. The Ki 


which it gelatiiiizos. The bloiUa 


into cakes while soft, and dried in iieiting''. the thrr-idi 
of wdiieh leave the weU-Uiiown evos-'-bur j’l.jrKing *. Tin 
dfving is the mo'^t p.-irtienlar part of the proee-*.. 


, , -.- ...astern nutions aro still 

torinea are cut j vi’iae.pi.i.iiM* t wjth the proper inodo of cutting and 


poli^lrn-; (he diamoinl. " In tho year 1500, an Itftliuu, 
n.i'in* 1 Ai.ibroi,'* C'araJopo, engraved tlie portrait of a 
t.iiherof liie clun'o]i on ft diamond, which bo sold to 


aiidden rise of leniporatni'o uill Jes.'iov the wh(>l«‘ ; Tope Juliu.*> II., a groat p.atrot( of the arts, :^r Ao,50l), 
hatch, bv piirtiully dUiolviiig it , i*i' ft frost w lil split the a lfti-,.e au.n fop that (lerioJ. Jlis oxnmplc was fonowed 
e.akoa Into tragiu**uts. tJel. tine i.s snnnly glue whieh j by otiier nrtiats, dwoioud-dust being employed in 
has been disstilvcid in a hng.^ .liiauiity of water, and j vedneing the gei.i. Tho minerals most used for pur- 
allowcd to settle mml eolouiie.s. Siz.* is n h'ss-tenii- i pose* oi i ngv.uing, both in modern uml ancient timoa, 
cious kina of glnc, maae from p.irehniont P'lringsS iiiid 1 ure rock e;y.*italor qrurU, of rarions colouri and de- 
tlm thinner pieces ot sUms ■, grees »n pnnty, j.isp»'r, calcedony, cornelian, onyx, auil 

CJ'Fi.imtrM, i’ll Bot., ft gen. of ■ bKi-'d*»t.>iic>. Aiaongl hose nations which practiseatheart 

Jnrnui the species Cf. rov'tf'nm^ enmnionly Iriunm in J of enpru. mg on gems may be mentioned tho Egyptiftns 
Jupw Itt J ranee, \I, Payen r;v5>l oJ'lainert the ; and ih.' Jiebrews, who protmbiy leamed tho practieo 

S rineiple to wmeu he has given th** inme of /vefesr. | frcuu tho former when resident in their land. 'Xhtt 
^oopvl.M,* to tho PosCttrcUea of tlda ehemisf, one parr ‘ stones used by the ISgyptiauft wcp<> grcan cal» 

'**segoin**e dissidml iu fiOO parts of boiling water will ■ ceduny, and cornelmn. There, are uvuiy interesting 
ertl,. upou €00U9|f» a eoioarlcss trav^purent jelly ; | speeimena pf their art in bho British HiiKoia. BeCoru 


dad 


UNIVKUSAL ICTOIlMAlto. 


Gendanaos 


the dooUne of their couitliy, the Oro4r>ks hccumo luacdi ' 
mofo eminent for their than ony other nation of | 
antiquity. They praelitted eeal-eufpraviog at an early 

E eriod, but apparently not upon stones. Many oele- 
rated names of engravers before the era of Alexander I 
hare been handeil down. Among othors, that of 
Theodore of Samos, who eocraved o lyre on n eelo' 
brated emerald belonging to kiui* JL*olycrolpM 750 yeurs 
before Christ, which the owner, to rnortilV himself, 
threw into the sea. Between tito period of Alexander j 
and the Angustan age, the chief gem>engra\crs were | 
Admone, ApoUouidcs, I'olvctetfs, who w.hs aho u 
oculptor, and Tryphoii. The taste for onu'ravmg uni 
precious stouea wa» still preseru’d by t'C-th t.ieeUa ninl 
Itomans during the earlier part (if tho durU ages. 
With tho introduction of ChrisLinrn(>, the art lan- 
guished, and after the 7lb century )t 'alinoii < nijivly 


(^enoyAt 


terminatfon, aa count, donntou; otecutor,i 
songster, songstress { and somaUnitM by thb pddtu...... 

a vrord, as cocV>spa«row, hod-sp&rrow, shcr. 

goat.— Bof. jSnffli^h CycU/padia, soctiOB ‘ Arts ^ 
Sciences. ' * . 

Gek k \i.oo\v>*«f-af'*o;/e (Gr.yen«of(>^fa,{Vam y<(bo#c 
race, and f(/r;Oi>, account), ia an account ur cnuaoratjohL 
of the nneestors or relations of a particular person Of 
fatnily. No nation was more eurcihl to trace and dre« * 
Borvo its gt'uealogiea tluiii the ohihlreti of Israel., Tlifilr 
b.icrcd wriliugtj uoiitnin gencnlogirs which oxtond 
through u period of more than ^,501) years, fr(nii the 
creation of .Adam to the cnptiMty of Judidi, and oron 
after that time. Josephus iurorms us that betrnoed 
Ins own descent from the tribe of Lovi by moans Of 
public rcgistcrn, and that, however dispersed and 
dcprc«bcd JiiH nation u'cre, they never ueglectod tO 


dihiippeared, andrenmim'd in oliBcurily till t.ic ir>thccii> ■ lia*.c exact gcin^a logical inblex prepared fi’oni authentic 
tury, wlicu It woa rcuv«,'d by the Italians i’riou thiK . dfCumcidM which were kept ut J'crusaleni. Sfuco, 
period, engraving (7U gems' fl net iiutcd groitii. nnd it however, their dcfltriu'tmn oa a iintiou by the Boiuans, 
was some time before the art WH'^fnllv ri-c'-t.vbh'-hc.l. • ml thoir tublcR of utoiceuf si'cm to Imvo been lost; and 
Modern gonib are coiisulercd inf* nor ti> ih«sc ol ' c\cu the hcviles, who im* sliil diutinguiahed iVnm the 
aocient. times; nud hcin-> many {tUciupts h.-ixe )ioen rcM of the people by tin* exercise of special honorary 
made to siihHilutc flcUtiuu* giMici tt..r i ho-e w lo h «; v j ndicsms functioun, ore known as «uch only by being 
real. Theae arc produced in thrccdillertcl w.ij*' ,— e.ilu j :i(';»iii.wl*‘d;,'i'd as dcacciuhmla of parents who exercised 
by attempting to impro\e a iip-cioua Mom*. it »>\ pio- ili- siinic. The iiicipiiilhics of rnulf and right which 
ducing nil cbsidule counicileit of n, or In ihmm j pi-\ail. d during tlu' nmldle nges made geneaKi^^OOl 
the mune of a» unticiil eugriuer on a piDdiuti -n lU I iisjuMii'a highly miportimt , aiul it was then that re* 
modern origin. Indcpcudcn! ly, Imwinet, ol llictc ! ''I'liit lien el this kiiul tiHrmnicd Iho form of a science, 
imdhods of producing • ounierl'i ir gem -, tne ann.Mil-' 1 v hudi >t viiiiu* clos-lv coniiccti'd with heraldry (which. 


wert^ acquainted witli cxjicdicnis t'>r nuikiiig 

urtiiieiiil pcni**, mid ehciin U' lu idl stge*' h'c.c turoed 
tlw'ir niteniiou fo iloj bnou h of nrl. In loodcni lii».i‘s, 
Mdschcrlioli, llrolhiC!, (i<iuaiis, nud (dhers, Ii.sm- mic- 
cpcdcd ui producing sirtilicinl i uIh-m, coruudu*.., hluc 
and red spuicllc, gaincf, ujid cnicr.dd, l-v cr_Mil.ili..'iiig 
mixtures contuuiiiig thtur comi'oiiciii pHrl-.jif cxtccd- 
ingiy high temperalnrc. The iirfilina! gems pr««li.c« d 
were found to ]»o«sc'y ui) the juopcrticK ot »lu* ley! 
stones, both lu colour, luirdiic^-i, (iiid ci islallui'* li.riii. 

<1ll<>T) Ut.MJS<, «lot7i{<i)-th’>',n (Tr,, lloni',i'.c , 

snoriuit-ariue), i,s iho name uf n ho.l\ i-l jmiinirv ,» »hi 


in TraiU'c, compri mg both iidartrv aud 
the lath and loth rcurniii--, thi g/Mui'iiuo 


Very lit lie crihctil cam, however, tvas 'ustudly 
iMiijduvcil lu Hiich cascM, the chief ohjoot being tO ttoce 
li.ij iir-g n i-f lanuiics iiiio the remoteat antiquity, 
AltcmpH to c.irrv this to an uhsurd leiigtli are fre- 
’.ui'UiU niiMurcBtcd m the earlier genealogical works. 
CiKiiitl gcncuJogical atudicfl were not begun bcforo 
the 17lli ccntiirv. tlunculogicul accouiils arc not ouly 
iid. Testing to ’ persons who loci a itidro or loss 
lutiind c alHuif, tlicir a)icei.torB, but arc also 

u • fid ii» ihc tiiaiiinfiii, ic- clncidiiting tbo often com* 
]/ai..itcd nd.ithirii. (d dyimstics, ftiinilirs, claims, and 
jiir uiT-tci 'd J ijcci ssioii.'*, .Vc, 'I'hey arc also of 


III j ii)ip.»rtiuicc 111 legal i tisc‘1 concerning chtiraa of ibhdri- 
c..u-ti‘,i;iwj ; 1 (iiu* ; and, iiidci'd are indispoio'ithlc in stalos in 
flic nioiit disii*igui:)ii.'d <f. .ahv . m ii|,. J i« uc.'i ! ».'tii h ih*' cn| ,>f ccrtiiiu rights is iiiado to 

•.irmv. Aftcrw.iirt‘1, in t Ilf iiiMio was tiaiHti’i n d j d*’j)<-nd np**ii liucugc oT (h'tceul. A genealogy, or 
to a rquadron ot ilw* nu .ii liiJioilM ht <r<i »p wu • c.n I lu.ca i* tn qucidly r»'j •resented In the form of a Iren 
Mtitulcd 0 Jvuul of tid.'K -.'ii.'ir*! ui (Ii" la 1 ,**H ( m*; / y/wrv civing a distinct view of tlu^ 

this corps was aboii^iied, ami tlu* i.an,** qt,( n u, j. h‘..:i . . tiumchcs u) tin* family, ariu the degrees of 

of police. It Cf'iisisti pi Jill ij'iill' if .vi'i'.ci I s.iki’ii Ici M j if* • < ni I'-iMn ih-* ciiriiuuiri fir •gcuilor, ttho is generally 
the finny gener/ill\ cii .'u oun* p-J/ c lU J j' • d j i < pi e* • idul in tlM« n.of or st'un. tilcumlogu'al tnbicfl 
lioh.iviour, ind ii jr regnnU •! e 1 t.,d i i j i.i.m.*-, a, . ...ihci il" ciiijin-; (,r luc-ndiua. Thu ronnei: arn 

tis they have bctier i’»v. nnd ♦*, pre d m iil.eiu . 'a* IK i, i-u m hi-t.MUMl recurdu, pn-henting itio 
Thw corps still couafitutC" a pa-f it rhe a.i'.>. 'iml !•» , < 1 ( -• .’iidsmt ; nf a cerlnin fuThOii in tin* »i) ilcT of pfo- 
Itable, in case id’ uclj*-! ilv. to In' M'ut .'U afin* j cri'minii , the l.iiier, ',(k)eument>t of uoliility, Bc-rvittg 
rice. They have tin; c-iia' .u lec nf l-eing we.l-! . h ned j t*. ^fiow iJie l•i'.iJll• ol sny inuii or family to the title# of 
mid tfUStwiwMiv tncsi, jMid are Ireijueiit'v udru'-'fe i le. < p i.rmd and niiileniid miecidorH. Sometimes both 
government wdih ihc c\"'-‘iii .lum luitier ^it luiji «ri- ‘ iuM.-i .hv logi-ihcr. IVroons dpscMuided one front 
nice and delicacy. '1 lii\v jnueiiu' t ■ ahoiu ’.j •,'« u r , n. j iir.fi'.ln'r hic'i.mviIv, farm n direct line; tliosc de* 
( 1 1 {!' '■'■.In 'll l.a< 'xf'h, v.-ii '< ■•tid'*d f/MiM Ti rurrufui progenitor, but uol (j go from 
kind), in (SV.ini., is ihc iJi'«ii!i' lu-n nj mji.iMi t, a collufi juI line 'I'lic coll.dcre) Im© fim* 

ing to sex. \ou«9 ilennt-iw, the n.ali' SI •. !• . s'ud in.I.r-no Uif‘ agii.iii .. or the kuidi'iid on lh« fathcr'a 
bo matruhne, tho*-'? •:e!:uiM\:tIie feniid" -• r, Iciiuiiini' , j I , and Uu* c.igoutcB, or kindnri uu the rnother*i, 
and tho-se which dcii'dc u -dlier n.a'c imr tciodh' in. ; 

snid to be neuter (bat. i.» i. ot i.clcr; (.int.ui, / /I'-e-r (Lat.), the plural of genus (wbi(4t 

gender; nud hence pranuiiavic.ns l.iti.c cfiiin*, -w n><>Khrit 

incorrectly, to spo.ifc of »liro'* j;* ruli-rM. Tlici*- c;oi, j (.i .miki, in Miiii , the diiTcrint jicalea hy whicli tlto 


properly Apcaklug, ho hut two gcndern, the UiH-iMiiir.' 


rc-ulaii d llior didwnua of tho tetmebord, of 


and* tiie" feminine^ as the ••exi. d d''ii.ii non is th** h.t-.- 1 wLko tlmn^ wi-rc thn*'*; m/,,, the i.harnKiUie, ebro* 
upon which duetrinc is hui'i.^ 'riu-rc nr'* m-oiv jniatic, .-,ii.l <liii{iifii<-, fill o! which tvill be fboud treated 
nnimals, however, of which it w dillTult, • r u‘iclc<.',, to ol uuder their «s,pcctr\e n'lmea. 
detertniiiQ the sex; and t)i<*rc arc also luaoy rlnng^ ' Oj m hai,, tl'V. yf'a/r.'f), the naitie of 


which cannot he so (iiMingu’slicd at cli 'J:«se a'l 
generally regarded O'* brlungiog to \ihiU i^ tcnn-d ihc 
neuter gender. There sir-’, hoacviT, • ertsun icc'is, os 
magnitude, strength, vigour, Ac.,wlii(h »rc c.riHidered 
os eharnctcririic uf intile-^; while geiulcDri.'*, tnuidjty, 
subCQUifliioii, Ac., are rejarded ns proper! ic** ot fenioies, 
which, wliett they come to be asaiif iiited with a neuter 
noun, ratine it to'thc xnatrculme or ienunin' ; thus wo 
speak of the son as Ac, and of the moon as «Ae. 
Abatract uouns and general terms arc also usualiy 
regard*^ as feniinioes. The moaculioe and feioinine 
ore tometiiuca denoted by different words, om bo)^, ipri, 
horae, mare, cock, hen ; smnt5tucee by « change ia the 
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th.‘ tijglipct tiuiiriirv rank, with the exception of that 
cl tieVi n::ii'hh!d, that ci:i*/e couferred on rdliL'crB iiii 
the IJniisli Hii'l cciitiuviital armies. It ik the title 
giw^n to the commandcr*m*chiefj uuloss be beafleltiU 
mar&liftl, to the c(>nunand<»ra of armies and military'^ 
districts and to th** commandm of diviriona »ud' 
brigadc-i, who exerci*e the functftma of a general vrlWl 
wspccc to the different bodies of men under 
command which eomposo the entke army in the Og'gM- 
gate. In the Hngtuh smy. general offioetrft kira of 
tnreo grades,— gcuerale, lieubenaut-gepcralAtffdtnajor* 
generala. In the Vtpegbli and eootuumCal eenriiMs, the 
rank of geb^ of divioicai. ia eqttttoloni to tiiat of 
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. ' fi«atimcnt-g«Bairal in our aorvuMb mdt)Mt^C*»onl 
'of br^do to tb« rank of ntdO^gtoofaL The eom* 
nuMid of ft dirlf hm hi our lemoe » ehroji ^re& to a 
Ueotenaut-ormMiior'geuerfu, but tbeooloiMlofftTot{i« 
xa«nt may command a briraaewitb tbetcmporai'y rank 
of brijtadter-MUerak The ntla ••enw to have onjniuited 
in Franco about 14S0, 'wbeu Johoj oount of llunoiBj 
Kaaaiado lietttooant*j^Qenl of the Franoh foroea, or 
coaUMuderoo-obief, repreaentiag the aorereiffn, wbo 
bud d^eated to bit lioatenant«^emtf al the ^form- 
Alice of tbe duties that would otherwise have derolved 
ujm 1dm os actual conunander-in^chiof of the armtea. 
Toe title came into use m BiigUnd iu tho reign of 
Heiury VUI., when the appellation of emdain-sonerut 
was girmi to the oominHnder*in<cbiof or the £nglish 
foroea, instead of that of lord-marshal of Englnnd. 
From that period the title of general, Vjoth alone and 
distiaguisbed byTarions prclixos, bus been preaened 
iu the British service. 

OsKSBAii A(iNitUDi:.T. (See Assbuhlt, GriniKAr..) 

GatriBAii BasSi iu hlus., is eynunyiuous with tho- 
rough bass. {See Bab»,) 

GamiAAL issriii, in English law, is a ))lea ehich 
tbwa^ or denim at ouoe the whole declaration ot the 
phduiur. without ufiin'Ukg any ’Special mutter whereby to 
<eVftdelt} at in' action t4>r wrong, “not giiihy/' or bn 
dfh^** not indebted." They are culled Ibc gcucrul is^nc 
. bcOftOSO, by importing a gcncrul and aliscdau tieniut id 
what it alleged in thedeolurutmn, they ninount at oiuv 
to an issue, by which is meuut a lui'i allirntod mi one 
aids and denied on the oilier, rurmerty the etlci i ol 
pleading the general issue wms to lea\e oiervthiu!: 
opeUk— 'the loot, the law, and the equity of 
but 111 this way much ahuae crept in, ui<d !•> aiivtux 
»A 4 WiU.iy. e.4a, the plea of gcncrnl limue wu> 
rsatriOted to its proper and ancient province. 

OhVftllAUSfiiMO, |/'sM-r-ru/-n<'-c-/nc (Itnl.), the nnnie 
souietimes given on the continent to u general ofllccr 
who has the chief coniniAnd of two or nior<> urnie‘i$. or 
Ifvaod divisions of an army, winch ure also under the 
command of general olViccrs who act indopendouilv oi 
each other, and are siilijcct oi)l> to the control tin* 
' fj^eraliesiiiio or comiuujadcr*m-chiei tor the tiuu> 
being. 

Ol! nitUiitzmov,Jen-e-rtV-i-gai'-»hu » (Lut . 
f;en«ral)» tho net of extending from particular.^ to 
generals; tho act of mailing general. 

OlPRBAUXAtioif, in i<og., ** thu actorcomprchci.ding 
under a oommou namesG^cviU objects, agreeing in eomc 
poiat which we abstract from each of them, and winch 
that common name serves to indicate." AVlicn »«• con- 
template acveral objccta resembling each otln'r ju aojiic 
part of tlicir nalui'e, we can, by altonduig to tli.it pin 
alone, assign them one common nanii', which wiUt x- 
press or stand for them all ns far as thev Hgrcc ; and 
this IS what is called gencrnlizution. Another kiml ol 
(TonaraliZAtion is when, from <»o.-ierviiig t hat t wo or more 
objects have certain lliiuga or properl lea m common, 
that theroforo they have oihevii uiso iii common ; an 
wboro Newton, from the fall ol im aiqne, disoovcrod 
tho law of gravitation, in this procc.ss of goneniluing 
there is involved a principle whicli experience does mil 
furnish, by which we otUrm not oisl^v that ull hc.ivi 
bodies which have been observed gravitate, but (hat ull 
heavy bodies, whether ibay have been obicned or not, 
do so. la this there IS implied a belief that there exii^t-. 
a certain order in nature, and that, nndcr the same 
chyumstanooc, the same snbstauces will present the 
’ aamc phenomena. (Nes Jnpvcttoa, CbA6Sii'iCATio:<.) 

Gbmikatton. (See Phtsiopoqy.) 

' GaJfSiATioNS, AtTUHitAiJOir or, jen-e-nu'^ehKnz 
.(liftt. graaruf 10 1 , a term applied by Professor Hlecn- 
. struh to a serbw of phenomena connected with iho 
mow ftf Teprnduc lion of tniny of the lower anuuuis. 
IttthehrdAvcIopuieut from the ovum to the adult state, 
' a Hivgo uuniber of these beings not only pass through 
various Sthges, as exemplihed in the insect tribe, but 
.ytsAMoposseoft the power of multiulytug themselm at cer- 
' taih ptwiodaof their growth. The animals whiehexbibit 
peouBstrity have bcon called “nurses,” and the 
^' ‘^'lonomunon um been iiarticutarly observod in the 
fintocoft, FoWpilvrm, ^slpm, and TorticelUe. 
I. fho tranalatkw of rvofossor Stoonstvup's work by 
Bay ghmiaty, the attoruation of generltions is 
dcscrihad. The mods of derolopueat means 
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of *« imiMS,*' c* ihlemaaisab- goosci^^ 
bs an otdiaaM pAMoomgRum ift Mtatw. . u 
stanco,*' haobtiirvAi, **of as aaUnai giving birlh tow 
progeny uemaneatly dissiniilaT tn its pon^ hot 
which itself produces ft new gsiterfttion« wldcft 
it«elf or in its offspring retuma to the the 

parent animalt is a phenomenon sot oonfinaA to « 
•ingle dais or series of animals ; the vertebrate eteSft 
is the only one in which it lias not ytt bees obamnd* 

It would consequebtly appear that there is somsth^ 
intrinsic iu this mode of devsh)pnieat,BiBd thatit oceuts* 
as it were, with a certain neoessily ; on which secodust 
it will undoubtedly soon bo rpoofpized to a i^ater 
extent and more generally.” It the whole ^ysiStt of 
developmont by means of “nnrsing” geaeraiimMi bft 
collected and regarded in one view, it appears# as the 
essential featnre in this course of devdopment, that 
the spooies is not fully represented in the suUtety#. 
full-grown, fertile individuals of both sexes^ nor in 
their development; but that to complete their rspr 6 > 
seiitation, supplementary individuals, as it were# of 
one iir of several precedent generations aro necessary. 
The greatest incompleteness and the highest degreo 
of mutual depcndeiico is to be observed lu the Cam* 
piinularuc aud siniUar polypes, m wliioh the genera* 
tiuni representing G. unity of the species are very 
unlike enrii other, H'' >0 wbicli all tho individuals aiw 

into an oiitw'ar 'loity, or into a act of poiypee. 

“ I'iioy exist orgatii viily eonnected with each other# 
iitid ure nornmily IVre only in their lirsl generotionf 
Hikd. nuh-eil, (udyin tl.cir earliest stage of developmentj, 
and only for a short time; siuon the freo-swimmittg 
ciliated embryo 8 wiiii.s about in tbn water at most for 
“luinc Innir**, in order to iind a suitable place for tho 
foiiiidition ol H new polype stern, lu the Curyiim clavi* 

) »rni polypes, tho orgame coniiectijin between IhO' 
iiuitvuiuuls and getieriUi<>n*i is rather more lag( the 
jierieet gemuiiparou.i or ovigorous individuals at© 
u'm.iHv tpule tree, <d'toii even at ati early age ; so that 
tlii'v dll ii>>( uCtuin ihctr full development until after 
tlioii separation Iroiu the “ nursing’’ genwaiiont- In 
I he Mcitiisir and bc:il)uv. the generations which arc 
coiineeiinl togcilicr into one whole become more lik© 
cuch 4 )tlier." Among the Ento/oa, similar attempts 
.'it bccitniiiig tree and accomplishing a perfect growth 
art* also oeoeribcd. The derdopment of annuals which 
tio not belong to tho water, but to the air, also presents' 
'•'iiiiii.ir }*lieuomcua, but iii ti still higher and more frefr 
Htiiiio. The pnipagalviii of the Aphidc,s through a 
senes of geiicratuuis has been long known. In the 
'spring, a generation is produced from the ova# which 
jri-owH anil iH metuniorphOHed, and, without a previous 
tortih/atioi), gives birth to a new- generation, and this 
iiguiit to thirii ; and so on for ten or twelve wenks ; so 
mat in ecrt-aiii epecies which have been observed nine 
siu-b changes liuvo bceu noted. At last, there occurs 
a generation consisling of males und females# the for* 
nier of w-hicb, after their inelauior)>ho 8 is, are usually 
w ingod ; fert ihsaiion und tbc depositiou of eggs take 
place, und the long series of geueriitions rccommettqes 
in tho next year and in the sumo order.— -Bef. yVmM- 
itx'/ni.i9 thf ITiiy AVif/y,— .J, J. Steenstrup oft the 
A^fernaUvn of Generatinn*. 

(iK!TKsiH,.icm'-c-M«! {(jrr.ye»cci>, the generation), is the 
name gi\en to the llrst book of the Bible, on aocoont 
of Its containing a narrative of the generation or pro* . 
dueiton of all things. The Hebrew name » Bereehith, 
‘lu tho lit'giiuiing,’ from its conimenoiag with that 
word, lie history goes back to the very earliest 
of ike human race, and extends over a penod.orat * 
least years. It gixcs an account of the creation, 
(he foil of man, the settlemeuta, maalogies# arts# 
religion, corruption, and destruction oTthe antediluvian 
world ; of tbc re-poopiing and division of the earth# tbft 
dispersion of its iubabitants, the oalhng of Abrabaa^ 

I he rise and progress of the Jewish nation, &c. It ta 
divided into two rosin parts, one onivers^ and ono 
special ; the foriucr being the ancient btstegvoi the 
whole human race, coatained in chwtei's the 

latter tho earl? history of the children of Uim 
(XII,— L.). There are some eriiics who mateUift that 
this book was not vmitem by Moses; aitd th«ce are 
certakdy some panagft of rt that must have beest 
writtenoy some one aher hia destfat ee thsgr rsisr t© 
subsequent evmitef but that the bowasft whole wt» 



wwm tp4oitb4> ALuol^ {SM, , 

ioMDlel^ }»mf mt» teep&aM, m ^ 4h« ifiMwmdMr or jisHiM 

iQIHiMr te-whifib Ma<« im mia SSrt^ of «b»t had ^ gim. e^tfMnin6mi 
4«koft jdapc ao nuuiy covtune* Mon bif oim time, found eriiaiulSriteia. the , ^ . 

AmMSb^ to 8oxne» toe difibrtiit; enatonoorded io tbe .Tietda a good jreUow .flr» irlitt ttdjtml i|i|b 
iNoakwere divinelyneeaied to him; otbera h<dd that (Itatia Maeforie), atftwtn ' ' ‘ 

lie eoqideed his keovledm of them by traditiou ; and a Oxir mr «, (Lak jUMMueak 'm < 

fbhrd alsMf that ho obtamed it from old Joeunienti. 0«am.» ia the natne oftheaeenitdiMmlBfitiaEdflideMQti r 


She faooiid of these is the eominooly reocir ed opinion of noana, ^lenJlj indicatmir the mietioii 'O a t ^ iiiedm^ 
ill this coaiitryt'bnd the third is that which is geni'raliy £Dfl;liNh by the preposition ** The LallaieiM*^^ 
meSatained by the Gennsn theolo^ans of the present says Max Muller, **it a mere blunder y Ibr we- O emfr;'/ 
di^» Ifeithor of these Tiewa neoestanlv nuUtates mroinst word gtaike never meant gtnUim^, if. m w 

the belief m the inapiratton of the booh ; for that diviue lueaui to express the case of oriffiA ot birthu 


would be neuos^iary to enable bun to disUnrmsh (ircek- hare' been colled jftnnttiktf net jfeNilrw 
me true from the tidse. W c cannot h<i]p thinkint;, doi»a the frouitiro express th« relation of uwttypmt, • 
howerer, that if either or I'Oth of these hud been the hor though we may sav Hhe soti of the IblM/ we’ 
aoleor only aourcefi whence Moaea halt drawn hiainfoi- may likewise say 'the father of the sao.* tTMffetft 
mation, th«re would hare been some nllusum to, or tlrwk Imdamuoh wider, a much mora pbilnmdUtoiil 
efidenee of it, in the book itself. Uh knowlfdgo «f the mcutnng. It meant casus j/enero^ts, tile ipeBen^t^etey 
latererentainar,aud probably w;ia,rtbtamod in (hsswoy ; . r rutlicr i Im c use which osprt'ssea me Jj^Ui Of bikd.:^ 
but we ioclmeto the opinion that Iho eeriier purt ot the This la tho rout power of the i;enitlre. If I a«y *llU|!id'* 
book must have been the subject of divine reieialioii. of the wefm*/ ‘of the water' defluea the Cbattl ko ' 
For those that believe in prophecy, llicre is uotiin:g uhii‘ii aeertMin bird belongs; it refers it to ^e fci|ri|i ' 


For those that believe in prophecy, there is uotiin:g uhii‘ii aeertMin bird belongs; it refers it to theiMki 
hard uf belief here : the une being u diMtie reieiation ol naier-birdH. ' — (Lretumouth^ ^^^tnC 0 qfZ(n^lf^^frM^ 
of the future, the other a dinnn rmelution uf the past In 1 itgliHh, the genitive or possessive cose is 
(Kegai rdingthe various aubjocls of control cr^v ni Hue • (ly ih(. tuitiitnm ol the letter «, preceded by Ml 
book, srs Cat! iTioN', Dlivck, <kc.) The luubcnuciiv Miroi be ; iw, Iho king’s son, my father’s horse. WmA, ' 
of Genesis was distinctlv rocogtu/.cd by I'lnu.t, aito th*' plural end's in s, the aililiuonaL s of the ^ebltiye id 
passages from it uro i‘ite<l in the >'(*w 'IN^Mtamcnt, <muiw'(l,(mdimlvtuo apostrophe added; as, kings' sems. 


twenty-seven tirncp Iiteraliy, and tliiny-eighf iinwa 
substantially. — Re/, flravoi On ih- 2'euiotcmh : Ht'rac’'* 


t<n.Niv», jn -nc>itit ( bat., from ffiffito, I beget or pro* 
duc‘>'), ivuH ihe term applied liy the ancient Rofnetis 


ill’s AUe Texttmeni; .Jj'ihu On Ike JJnuk^ i/ the O/d inuii. Km'I'V huimiri being, ncoording to tbcmi 


JVsfamsiif ; Tvinu’v'B Comptvnon to ('u’Uf.ns, 


hi’t fipei'iul g»Miin» allot tori to him at birth, to guide and 


Grhu, jr'*ve-i. (L^at.), aitiuug thi^ Ivomau^ were <lircc( turn iht-uugh litc ; and bin general ebaraoter 
Bupernataral bcitign, c<irr»>sp(U)di! 2 g to the ilcnmnH and conduct was ascribed to the hillucacn of hisgeutttai 
among the Greeks. According !>• ilunn, cncry huniaii hciu-<‘ the word oaiiio to signily the uatural powm osd 
being hod hh genius allotted to lum or hu’t:i, who abibii ol rnen, more eapociaily tlittir natural iasHua* 
snided and accompanied him through liic, luui coii> tuiu or dispoaition. In modern t.imea>it has dome to 
ducted him out of the world at the cIm.v «)f bis Im* nui IomsI in a still more restricted and epeeiat 
career, llul not onl7 pov^ous but places srid exon ns Eng'nfyimj the very highest conditiou of the 

inattinjafco<'bject.s W'ToInMiMltohivvt iheirgcni' 'I he o. i” >1 j'iomts/ tin* p.^rf«'ction of humau inielliKnuee. 
ooUectiTo Koiniin ])<'..pK* also had lUcir g<}in.ij>. who 1 m.uiv other word? of a siroilnr kind, HisdiillculS 
was udmetunert rcprcst'iui'd on (’o'n>. 'J'lo "i ut t!i«' or in.;i >SMbh> to cleiiue it in words; but there fa always 
women were Ciill<*d .luiuincs. Th«> soinr^iiucs held !.''U .'aicd udh it the idea of creative or invenlire 
thoteach person win ttO(om\*iinc<l tJm.ugh liic bv i\\»» n.iv.-r. Ac-’i-.iliuir to Emerson, it is the **con«Cruc* 
genii, a white and a blark : ibc foriue" good a*jti fa\(<ur- in, inlrllorr " wlji<'!i ** produces thonghtfl, a«ntemQ 9 | 
able, the luller bad amt uut-iv<'uni' l.* ; at otluT hiue« p , i.Ioi-', oefcigun, s^stcnls, U is the ffciicratioii 
they believed in but one, wluoh wi.'s Uiack aim wjulol.x nL iIc r.uul, tlu' nuunage of thought Antb natora-*' 
turns. Divine honour.'* wer" j>fii I to llu> gci.u ; and it “ : • • iJ'« uchl of genu.a le Hpimtui'cmiK; but tiiepotSMir 
WSA usual for each one i > nllcr Baentii lo bn genin ' '>{ i-".* .no or cxjui ^sa'O in the tn‘M ouricbed tud AdW* , 
on ids birtlubiv. Tlic geud djiua*! .' f ihc t bcr.i' o ;' i- 'urc lOi'.u s a mutur< uf woll, a certain eauiM 

, little roBCiribkiriee to iho-eot tii‘' liomans. 'I hev si. »?ii;ii.< oux status without whuih no {M^tidtjK)* 

regarded as an mtccim aiafc clas^ of b« my >, » i t.M or. ti/'ii j . p. v .be-." (o muj.s produces what bwa imydV 


regarded as an mtccim aiafc clas^ of b« my >, » i | ti/'ii j . p. v .be-." (o muj.s produces what bwa iMev 
osgelsixid men, br.t infmor in digniiv to hot)i, aud | heii tn'oii ucrouiplishcd ; ** it. U the advent of totfetil ^ 
are not objects of worilup. In poetry ti.e* ai * ,i.‘- into tp'« v.orld, n f.-rjii of thought now for the ftniktlttl* ' 


fierilled as having beiMi cri'utud uiil ot Urc. aud ri*- hri'... ■' bur into ih" kniverae. a child of tbo-ohlatoinsiti 
inhabited this wovld before ii*^ fu \.\ a pare ol iiTnienuurablr* grestnew.** Iti elM 

the subjects of a ecriaiu .lau Ibn .1 .u. Ihi'v l!<'<:. < o'ldtic', ;\ro the rear'-ori and the tmugingtiou ; and ae* 
aud Ood sent his ongcl Iblis, or K'nlis, wh-j, jittcr n.-n • .-"iiii.g > oiv or titlo'r ofiliose i’sieidlics predominates* ■ 
qaering Jon Ibu .Imi, re>'cl!''<l iigjun-t (j.»it, and n*! jt luM.irr..-. eilb r jjuif'uliMe or arijst:(.T.^ ** In 
himself up in hia room, whvn'un-«n C.f: cciMe;iiu''.i oc ii i.t once ibu*.' hidden Htfliiaiis^s which OtMii* 
him to eternal pimurha.erir. Tin* domH, luc lufu, an* w"-' «lo lUit r ‘veal tlu*ni'.elve* e;yccpt iu the jglOiitt ' 
Bome good and e<»ui*’ cxil. Ihry mt «'id drj:);.-, ar- p'.i.tMit nmi ri^.oron'i apjilii ation, uud, us it wfiro; 

Sttbjeot to paeeions utui death, luii max hve l-.r I'.'iitu. I'mIv rer'''puii:iiig in pluMiomeua t)u$ uoaltersbhi Ml . 
ries. They are eapehie n:' becr.uiu'i luv.. iMc, <ir ••nrn/il, ir j»r(‘duc<i) tviitb." An the latter it 
assumsog the f^urms ol beasi'*, ir at “ lo (‘tIuIiU ti .own ideal m due and appi‘0|>HatojEbl3iebt'' 

l^eassre. They fi'C'iueid bmirs v,(.dH. ruined bouHvM,. rcnti^cs the ii.iuuta under tlnite tyjiwc, ahd so eyaglies 
aeas, rivers, cross-roads, and mar&et-piaeo*. T'nti <*mI il.i iK-imiiul.'' (..eiuiis m sonietimt^ used to sigoify' 
eaaii dtiight m mMfhiof 1 r us nixn ra!!<c tbattoirr.i or aptitude which we rcefOVSi fram Siqilira 

3fr^t whirlwinds, and dry up the. spnogs u« tL*> dc^^-rt. tor cxcehnig in any oiin thing whaUver, . 

!Ria ghouls are a snbordiniire clans of ''id genii, huuuUug of a genius f»r inatkeciatics at wati toktAMnsIbw 
diaertsaBd bunal-groatids, and kdlmg and liexouriug ;M>etrv; of a g'r>nii]q fir war. tor^itUM mr Ibf 
itoo and women that fall in their way. The p*}ris, or mech'uiieat erojuo.v merit. Tha OistiaetiAa 

fairies, are heautifal female gemi, who beucrc in (o>d, uenms proper and taU'niiiB thoagivenbyDuQuige^St^'' 
and in Mabomnicd, his prophet, and do good to man . *'('eniuH la th it. mode of intoUeetuAl power 
. The Musouiaian doctors behove in the existence of moves in aUnir.cii with atnAo/h natora, %, S., wt^ tigS , 
dhtnos, aa supeniaturol beings ; bnl their idcaa of tliem f'apaciti>.s of pleasure and pahi wiMveas tnlahkMtjito 
wer mueb from iko.oe of the poets and lOtnaDcera. vestige ol such an aUJntice, aurd is perfect ty 
Gjisxpa, jea'-i'pd, in But., a gtm. of tho »at. r.rd. iA' all human vensibilities ; eonseguantiy'^ 

< CtoclloaorffW. Boma species have edible fruit; tbna voice or brratbiug which cepreseutt total 
tor G. atofrienna, the lana-tri^e of South America, of mati, and tlierefore bis ciijo.ldcig and 
noddies a delioiooB fruit colled the gMipap, Iti tare; whilst, ou the eovJhrai^, tofeat a 

. ' BMsH. G uiana a Iduisb-blflK^h dya Is preparea from singlafunetKmoftbaitiatiu’b."^ AvAhmfigtmfhn'ih 
to»j^ of this fruit. tha^ *^*befid<»iUiriMiba to s^ztop. had 


:av proper and t»U'nais IhoaglvenbyDaQuin^Si^' 
cniuH isi i h it. mode of intoUaetual poawr 



«8K;i)jcnrK>irA»r’or: • 

, . I .. ■ m i . .. t. ,ii nif .> W 

. " CtaiMi t Genm 

^ronius iilTva^'a implies a deeper reUtioft lo firtne asd map to tba appeUatioii of ffoadomafL or tod^UnniAe 
^cc; whereu talent lias no-iihadcnir of a relation to aitandurd wi^h parsoat irbo lai^.to Uda 
niorol qualities, any moee than itiias to vital senta.'* rank, as nadoabtraly it is, may bo distnu^hed ikom 
Osirs, jen» (Xia(.)i vnis a term applied, in aadeitt thoee who poaSoss no right to it. It ia’ifeneraUy ap- 
Bonie, to a olan or whioti meludod several plied to nil who oomposo the bxiUr of the grott uidcno 

faioiliea under a bond of alliance, whose religioun oerc* class of English society, consisting of professional men, 
monies, saetiflces, &o., were performed in common, morcbants, and others larjucly engag^ in trade and 
Persons who belonged to the sanio ffom were called comroeroe, and all whose income or education raises 
ffmtilfj and those of the same family were disiin- them above the lower olasees of the grading comma* 
guishedf by the term aynati. At first patricinnH only iiity, Hirictly speaking, it is the titled one Who bears 
could have the honour of being gmini but, nlYor the coat ’armour, and takes rank next to an esqi^eaad 
law passed which eimbled the plebeians to jntermarrr aljtive a yeoman, or, according to the dollnitton gi'^en 
with tlte higher ranks, the latter class likewise wen* hy Jacoba, m the Xav lJiefionai*g, ** one who, without 
admitteil to share in the clanship; and henoo thcr<- any liLle, bears a coat of arms, or whoso anoeators 
were both patrician and plebeian gontes, which, ol have iioeu freemen ; and by tbo coat that a gentlemau 
course, ofloti assimilated, by rcasun of the interninr* giveth ho is known, to be, or not, descended nom those 
riage law. The ym Cometia mny bo mentioned ns of hi') name that lived many hnndred years ainee.*' It 
un instance of a oem: it eiubrnccd'thu familic,-) of th<' mav theretore be said, with truth and justice, that one 
Xontuli, the Heipiones, the Cethegi, and many others who inherils the right to benr eoatrarmonr fromfa^ 
too numerous to mention. father, and Ium niotlier If she bo nn heiress, is bond fide 

ClKHTlAlt. {Sen GsuTiAiri.) II gentleman by indispulublo right, and, if it were 

GBATIAKi, j'ea-sAs-tfi'-a/i, in JJot,., the Ij’pieiil gen. worth while to'eontesl the point, is entitled to take 
of the nat. ora. Oenthmaretn. Tho onicinnl gent tun, ifi-ei'cdence of nil others to whom the title is conceded 
SO well known for its bitter tome pro])ertiei, i«» tl»c in viriuc of their professional standing, income, or 
root of (?, bitcff, a iintirc of the mountains ol ecnlral ednciitiiin. The ovigimil deruation of the word is from 
and southern Kurope. From gentian the Swh^ pri*- tin* bat. belonging to a tribe or i/rus, and Aoaie, 
pave a spirit much priced by them im a siomuehu*. » man In the early ‘ is of Koine, the inhabitants 
The genus is stated to have been miined after Geutiua, <it that eity were divui .to two chivies , —the nop wJac, 

a king of Sclavonia, who diseovored it t'r that portion of the oinniunitv in wliom rul power 

GaKtIAUACKA., yca-NAe-royMil'-se-e, in Hot., f he luv.iird thep/cAi, or lorunionalty. The oopn/us. Or 

iirt»rtfain.,nnal.ord.of /)ieo/y^ dfiMi»i<.sub-cl!iMn rov/(//i- body <>t the pulncinns or imbles, was lorther divided 
jffarat, Horlw, or rarely sbrulni. iHuaUy snioodi. bnivi'M niio'tnlieH or griifcs, and eaeli gens ixxto families, (dl 
^usually simple, entire, opposite, *«Bsile, n ml tiu' mem!)ers ot wbieh bore the •■oinmon appellation of 

ribbeoj rarely alternate, or Etalhfd, <'r eoinpourd, ilu* (rdte. To belong to a </^»h or ti itie, was to 
always axstipalale. Flowerti almost alwavn iv'<Md'.r. rank among the tioblei, and in nfter-times, when the 
. variously coloured, axillary, or teniumd. fiilvv into- prn.le're ol luluiission ttt a tribe ws.s conceded to men 
rior, peraisttMit, usually w'lih live dnimons, oee<iMon‘iU> <d plidiemn <ingni, itw.is equivclcnt to the grant of a 
four, sikfCighta or ten! Corolla pernititent, iis title of nobditi by lettern patent trom the erow'U in our 

eorrcspondiiig in uuiubor to th<)?e of tin* ealv \ ; le tu'i- own tniiei. fl«»uee the term o^nhhs wtis Applied to all 
tlotl imhriealo, twisted or iti dnplieate. mm wlm wore freediorn, being diMeended trom free-bom 

many as tho seginentH of the corolhi, tiud uitennti .»m estor^ and tiei<iiigiiig to » noble fiimily; whilothar 
vritiithem. Ovury 1. celled, or rarely piiriiidh L'-ceUett. ol '.,ir . without family or Etanding, was applied 
from Che projection inwnrds of t lie plateidiei, witii to men' of low rank and origin, and those that were 
nauiorou.i oinlcs; plai'entmt 2, ptinetnl, milenor nnd born <d' ‘•lines. 'I'lie term bus been adopted in nil 
poeicrior to the axis, nnd freipiontly turned mwante;! i'uro])eiin hiiigiinr^oM of which iMitni t onus the fouuda* 

style 1; stignniH 2, right and left of the iiais. J'ri'it ! (lou-stone and pareiit slock ; while ic im found in our 

capsular, L’-vulved, with septicidid dchi.Hvn. e, or sij own lingnnge iii tho wtird “ gentleman,’' and gnes tho 
berry. tieed.*i niiniurousnud small ; ciubreo mnitite, in i elue to the nieuning oi’ the e.xpressiou giMitlo," w'ell* 
the axis of fltvsliy albumen. The order 1ms been [ liein. hi eontriuliilinction to its opposite '* suaplo.**-** 
divided into two seetious or sub-orders, the cliarm tiMs b'e''. I'lf/hfh Vjfi'!nyn'x(ut.~ Arts and Scicnee.H. 
of wldch arc taken from the testnation ol the coi olhi. t'i i m i,i ui n‘. vt-A kms. a binvl ol Ufty gentlemon who 
These ore, OentianriC^ with the corolla imbriiate- were enrolled by ll«Mir\ Vlll., in the year 1500, to 
twisted, nnd JtfAHtfuiithnr, with l!io corolla plaire«l, or nti«>i’d slnelly nijout the royal per.‘-on. They were ftrst 
in duplicate. Tho plants included m ilio or.l.T are di iionnimted t-}.rnra,'' but were nttorwards called 
found in nesrly nil parts of tlio world, even in the “ gentlemen peinioners,” which name they bore until 
coldest uud tho hottest regions. A bitter pnnnple the yimr l^dl, when tlicy were culled gentleiuen«ai- 
iilmost universally perviuios them; Inuico many are avms. The nienibcrs ore fleet ed exulusively from 
used medicinally ibr their tonic, stomncnie, and ‘ebr.- olliceis in the army or mny, who enjoy their half*pay 
Algal properties. Thcro are (Jl genera mid abonr "lU at the fuiuo lime that thev receno their pension as 
epenies. •!.'ntltMnen-at>nrms. The ollieera nrc a 4‘nntain, who 

Irfim c.-.vu, an.ition), has ll.obO per uiiimm; n hentemuit, with n salary 
a term used in SiTiplure to denote a pug.in, or w.ir* of d 'l**'; n s?tondHrd*buorer, with A“il0; a clerk of 
shipper of idols. Tho Jews classed nil the mh.ibiTMiits the cheque wiih .UliU; nnd forty gcuilemen with £70 
of tiic eortli, with tho exception of their own pi enlirtr per luinum each. Tho duty of the gentleinen-at^arms, 
TOCO, under tho general name of goim, which is eipr.\a- 1 in the prevent day, is principally to atteud at dmwing- 
lent to the Latin geufcft imtions ; and after a time il'e | n»onis and levees ; but when they were first originated, 
term Gentiles began to bo applied in .a reproucblnl ; they Imd the exclusive privilege of briiigiue in thci 
inslood of a general sense. Alt who were not cjrf'ui.i- voyhl dinner, and jdneing the same on the table, a ser- 
vlssd and Jews, wero regarded ns Cieutdes or heaiiiri.v, ' vice which they still have the liononr of perforiT^g 
«ud as snch they were ovcluded ns nnieh u.i po«hdde;iit coronutionv; in reward for which latter serriee, 
IVfQirt ad those priiilcgos and relations by which the ! the sovereign has often conferred the rank of kuigbt- 
J'ttWish nation became so exulted. As tho Gentiles , hood on one of the oflluora or gentlemen of the band, 

, weiPe, conscqueutlv, considored as onteasta nnd aliens; ordering the fees for the same honour to be|Mudont 
frCrtn the favour of God, it is not iinicli to be wontiered , of tho treasury. Their uniform is decidedly miUtary, 

, at ^at the Jews wore V'cryi prejudiced against a and very siniifar to that of the foot • guards, ah-hough 
Aavtottrapd a Gospel which inculcated the union of the I on some oecadons it has been assimilated with toe 
tvro s^ts. uud placed the Gentiles on aii’x'tevaiiingcostumoaof theday. 

emtol f()Otu^wit)i tin* Jews. Those of the Gentiles I 6 kni:.s ./Voiwi (Lot.), in 2ool., a distinct group pf 
Judaism, Imt were not Jowa, were ' species, nllied liy common characlcra and subordiiistil' 
L ewled prosely^ ; and the term Greeks, which is ; to an order, family, tribe, or sub-tribe. A genua ip 
m the Isew Testament, is sometiroos identical I often an arbitrary group, since, although it is a natural 
. -wlw Geuliles. • . , ' j aasemblage, nearly every nalundiat has liis own viewa 

' i7rafilAAi«Me, from with regard to the propriety of uniting or-sepafaling 

S ', '”^9* IJWv Wrtu, ana Aoiawv, maTi),-~U is a matter of .^particular assemiblagea of spocies. The synouynqp Of 
ouncuity lo give coirert definition of what entitle.^ a i genera lins thus become more copious ns thestu^ of 
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i litatitxrf luut vodi t^Mteato one of 4|i» 

AifflooUiet wuoh tlio ttu4«Bt ^tiooiagf feMM to ooiitood 

agdbat^ <SNrSnor«B*) 

' Ottirvaj to Bo»., th« tofi& mihm is to « eal- 

XtolwHiwtpMiai of pUnts vihloh reaemblooiio oaotoar 
to itenenl atroetove and apppaninoa, morn than ther 
rns^nble any other »|>eoiea. Thus tho various hinds 
Of bmmblea constitute one (^enns ; the rosoH, another ; 
tha heaths, wHtoaa, clovers, oahs, and so forth, form 
alsot (o like manner, ao nianr different (fcncra. I'he 
charactera' of a ficnus ,ire tideVn cicolusiTcly from tho 
or^ns of reprodu'':Hia, whiio thow* ot a species arc 
derived genorally from »I1 pans of the ]dnnt. ilenne 
a ^Due may be 'deilncd as an a**aemblagc of spn-ics 
wmeth resemble one anotlu r m tho structure and pnie- 
ral chanictem of their i.rf'tms of reproduction. It tloes 
not uecesaarliy happen that » sbiiuKi eontiuii a 
namber of species ; for if a eiiis:k one presents peen- 
liarities of a marked kind, it may of itself conatitule 
agMua. 

Ql’OcrWTliJC, .;V-o*se«'-//-ijt Uir. p/>, the earth, :in<l 
leenlrtfiif a point,* centre), an e\{iretti.ion tint is applied 
to tho positiuv Ilf (I Jilauer as it nrotild appear t-> an 
observer stationed at tho eentiv* of the earih It is 
opposition |to the rorvi vluch i-' le^iMl to 

denote a planet's position uh it \s(jnld he aecu hy an 
observer m the centre uf tin* aun. 

Qbouk, it'-viie (dr. nnuult-s, earthy, from ./e, the 
earth), m Miu., n term tippho I to u vonnd lnm]j of 
agate, or other uisiii.MMl, or lo li mere iiK rit'tt.ilioii ol 
t)ic same. Its intenor n sinncluncs empty, and in 
that case the sides of its ce.Mfv are lined nilh er\s- 
tals, ns in agstc balls. Sonieliinea it c*ont.tni>< a K<»lid 
movable nnVloua, and PinnciimeH it is dnciiM r.-d ti» bo 
illW Mith uu earthyniaitu' ddlercnl Iroin ihe external 
eBToiope. 

Grouiihy, (dr. the earth; tfm>, I di- 

vide), that science which enables in* by meionioment 
and direct observation to detorniHie uppi-oMinaieiv tin* 
sliapo or figure of the earth, and nseeriain the tnea *>l 
Us entire surfnee, or any jiart oi i(. as vi.dl .is rbeiariH- 
fiuQSinthe force of j.TaMtatinn nt diOerent jeirl of 
the earth. The ligiivc ol the earlii kiem" lo lie 
nearly spherical some time j-ritir lo Ihe (;nn‘’b.Mi era, 
and even in the piv'eni dtii w<=i ur«* tim/lu io l•,m..^lev 
its form to be that ot a legidar .iMiue hi>b. r*.J. oi 
sphere llattenod at the whuli i.-- u BullicieioK 

close npproxiiimnon to it'- a. tu.il ‘duive l<»j all ^^'cin'r.il 
and practical purpon's. Jt Ihe lautudeH and lonjjoiid"'' 
of places on the earth’s Mirfiu’e, de'tucen ii’oui 
measiireroents.. coincidrd witii these nhiaimd Irom a-- 

trononiicii* obsci'MilmU'*, the lonn •>( (he cnrili v.fnild 
be that ofo logular Bpheioid oi toiiiimu. bniihoi.*!- 
such a dillereiioe in the resnijs obfuiueu I s the iwn 
methodfi, that no regiilar shape enn bo nss ;r»iea to the 
earth by which these results esoi be roi inn ilod. Tin* 
measaremeutd ol ares of the mendiau that liaie b«*en 
made dnnng the Inlh and iMtb o'“iiti,i:er., ;n i.tri'Mis 
parts of the world, li.ive, however, leiulml lo sh<n\ Inul 
tho diameter of the earib iioni polo to p«.l** i-, ii» itt, 
diameter nt the eipiuior, a* lolKHi; bui thov Iwim 
also nerved to proie tbr.t tln*ro is a •u-%-iinil.i.iiy i,l 
shape between the r-irllv ni and southern b. miipiii*»*i*H. 
and that the curvature id ih«earih'Msurfai'o i-duloront 
itt meridional area of either lieniisvJu re, that ore at n . 
cre*it distance from each other; which shows that tin* 
earth cannot be a regular sph**roKl. Tlu* •Iwtrppnuci 
in the shape of the hemiKplicrea, cind the irreyiilniiiy 
of ottrvatnre in difi'eren* parts ol the, same licmispiuTc, 

can onlt bo aecoonted for by the sunposition tlmi the 

earth was ooeo in n fluid state, and that the irregularity 
in the cooliiiff, and consequent soiidification of varmus 

C ' s, had pniduced a corresponding irpegulynly of 
I m tiB BiirJace, and a departure truni the uttilnrm 
Spherical shape, winch it won-d baio uiidonbledlr ns- 
aumed under the infloenco of ceatrifngal force, if the 
whole mass had been boraoireiicons, and tho condiiions 
under which it bad cooled had bs-Mi the »t ad 

parts <?f its sttrthw. Tho following is a tinef notice of 

some of tlie more important attempts that have been 

mads to obtain accorate measurements of ares of the 
msridian at different parts of the earth's soriace, with 
soma account of the method by which trigonometrical 
surveys am made for tkii purpose, and for determiumg 
ths i9ea and obtaining correct dehnfatious of large 
fie? 





tracts of noniitr/. BratcitflheiBto wAsthe j 

tempted to detoniitop' tha a t 

tlegrto, atotot ^ s,C* whs dlt 

to the platoa of Hetopotaudiii rriiher 
thousand years after, by order of 4 

, mourn ; aiid'in lftl7 WUfebrod 3ticll messama <f. 
lof the meridian at Levden, and cstixnatM jtatTi 
} (k5‘75 English imlea. There werci howoveivoomh e 
I 111 .HtioU’s colculatione, which be uad deto^d WtoiMfr' 
{but which he was prevented from dorraitdlnk py hti; 
j death in 162B. In IfiJW, J^orwooA measured the ’ 
jdinn from Tiondnn to Turk, aod obtained a tok^a)%' 
inoouruto vain*' of the degree. In 1^40^ ajjto 
I La Him otlmtcd the meM«uroineni of' the tohridiib: ' 
jbeiwoen Amiens and Taris, and obtained a result of' 
ivi) 1 Kiiglish miles hs the length of n degree. Tto* 
[Iblluwed, III the comineucerueiil of the Ihtb ooltfltry^ 

I by the extension of the measurement of the nu^dtaa 
I begun by Pinird, to iluiikirk towards the north, WQid^ : 
. (Vllit.iivi*, in Hie Pyreneea, towards the BOuto,.l»jhjSd 
‘.l.ini<-t* ('Hi*'-r.ii, iiinler w‘hoH** dirrcliott the opdri^M^ ' '' 
: eiiniplet'‘a, found the leneth of a degree hetmt^ .. 

, I'nrm tiiid Dunkirk lo be rulher less tbau tbe rwul''' ' 
win. hwusi iditiiinod by Vice rd, and aho less thaQ inh". 

1 let.gth of u di'gri ‘0 lietiveen I'aiis ami Collioure, wlifelli;^ 
i grii - rue to un uloa ilsut tlici leiipth of a degree of fh#, ’ 
j tin !uliiiii mttsr grow }e‘*H in proportion to its diataucp' 
lr.»m tin- 4*(|UKior, iiihteiul of prMil»‘r, ns it rnttstuO' 

1*1 iio(‘e»-Bitv it tin* ((inn of the earth be that of aq ohtato' 
Mdiernnl This caused Ciissini and Others to coineotwra 
timt thceurlb must he in the fonii of a prolate spheroid; ' 
bill tluHuleii WBS shown to bo erroneotta by the mcoc' 
Riircnn'iii of* un arc in 17:tO, in Liiplaiul, to the north o£ 
till* ffnlf oi Itolhniit, from which it appeared that tIiCCU 
M».** uu locroaHc, luBteuil ol a decrease, in the length of' 
a degiec of the ineruliau in proportion to itsdislaticU 
In.in iiie e(|uutur, all hough it was discovered that thrit 
coinimtntnm erred in excess when a re<*tneMarcjniont 
of the aic wu.s m.ide by Svanberg in 1S02. '\\ldto 
iMaujMrlui« \i.is nieadunng an arc of the incridiau to 
1 ii;>iiiii(l. floiigiicr and La Cotidundne, assisted by 
Home Spuni.sli oMlcerH, were x><*rforniing (ho Hamo opir- 
ration near Quilo, in IVru, an iron toise being nsea oa 
the rf:imiiird of ineiisurenicnt, which hns Bmcn haeii 
seiopied iiH llio standard lor the expression of the length 

'•f the gveuier tminbcr ol the degrees (lint have been 
lue.iimred on the ror.tinent, all of them, indeed, harloi^ 
been iiltirnutelv relerredto this na the unit ofmeuSQtp^ 
ni«Mi« Jn t he mea.Kureui«’Dt of the are cffcgt^wl in Tcjrtl,' 
Hie length of II degree was found to ha about 
l-ngbDi mdc5 be Ibe French mathen...i(icMti8, and j*a» 
iliei more by the Spaniards. Tho results, bow ever, of Uto 
iwo iiir.isuremeiitH eff’cted i»iimJl!U)Couj.ly Jl) rorttluodlv 
l.aj.>i.in<i went lar t*. prove that t tie form of the earilk 
Mri’i rhal of iiii oblate sphennil. lu Lncaifie itiea*' 
■.iin-ii an nre of ih.' m » idiiin at tho Cupe id’Oofa] , 

iriMii wliieli micrati'iii re oidiiiueda result nearly equrai 

1 < ;?.» li-'tgih of Ibe ili'^'roe measured by , 

iweeji I'siris jind Amienn, oUhorigii Ihe sccqo of hltl . ‘ 
I’l'.ours w.is ill mil 'Ml E'miIIi of tho ei|iiuliir^ while that' 
,.«rl (.f t rail, e ••el.’. 'ted hv Fn ard is b'l" to the north Of ', 

It and, accf riling to tho rceciicd tlie^-ry of the oblato^ ’ 
■jplieroidai form of the enrth, the le»gth of the dog!^«0 
lll••a!Ulrell ut the Ca^ie ought to have been loss tnaH 
Unit wliieh luia assigned .o it by LaealUc. ThetlM.« i 
erepatiey liie , howeier, been nooounti'd for * 
pi.'oned b,. Muflear, who has lately remoasti,. 

cadie's me. In 17!iJ-thcar& of Ihn meridian of 1 

was renieanired fruin Dunkirk to Varccloxia, by 6r^r ’ 
oi the Fit-ucli C'ur.ientiori, tu csinblish tho ibnikitoOf > 
the nntre, thenew French standard of suaaaremoht, '■ 
wliifh W AS to be the ten>milIio»th part of a qn^rant Hr 
the ineri*.l'.aii. This was carried out with glwht euro 


Delambrc and Mcchain; but an error has since 1 
•l.fcifivcred in the work, Which offochs th 


IM ^aavA MM HAMUO UUPtoiykj 1. 

offo^ the length of thei,,^v 

measure.! arc lo the extent of nearly Slxty*ci^t 
and Tnakei* the m.’*tre to be shorter tliSb it shoakt be P ■ 
a very small and I rifling fraotioo of Sis present toiigf 
rh«' trigimometrical survey of the British istee i 
brtmgUt ahoat by the means faken tv cstanlieh a « 
nation between the obsertotories of Boris aii4 (Jtof- 
w-ich, which was efl'ocied by cartyine a sfiricapf triafigS 
from Greenwich to Dunkirk: this waisperfai^eja 
General Itoy wi^ great acenratT* the ptotito'l 
wM oommenoed to 17^1 by Colonel 









JHadjgro. vad hM Iwao ooatiaaod ly Gaacni 
Colby, Ooload HgU, aod Cotoiwl JamM. wKo b«fVo 
■ been aooeo^iively oufMiiriiiteiiidents , of ih» Ordniuioo 
Survey. Ii» oomieatioa with the eurvey, an ero of| 
the iBftridian wM aaeunirod iVom Dunnoae, in the 
Xsle of Wight, to Sazflfov^ in the Shetland ialimdsi 
embmeiiiiir an extent oi' nearly 10^ the length 
of the are bebjo; found to he « little more than 
706i JtnoHeh niTea. In the courae of this sumy. 
baeea or veridoation were raeavured ou Hounslow 
Beath, Sahehury Hidn« and Misterton Carr m Kng- 
laadf on tthndalon Marsh, in Wales; on HeJ}i<.«h;<> 
Idohn, wear Aberdeen, in Seotlaiid ; and on the slioros 
. Of looh Foyle, in Ireland. Ihe base on Sslisburr 
3^0 was remeasured in 181!). The (Tig(iiionietri<*al 
eorvey of India was coml|lenee^l in 1801, by Col<»n<‘i 
Xiaotbton, who meoaured au an* of the meridian from 
■Funnee, near Cape Comorin, to Danmrguhi, near 
Beder, in the Nisam's territorieii. lie was huceeedeii 
by Colonel Brerest, who voiituiueul the tii'stooi of' 
triiaRgnJafciun from Dnmargida to Kalmnptir, in lh(> 
]^ala of Serom. Colonel Kverest, however, ronsuloreii j 
that the woris i>erformed by Colonel Lsinblon and j 
I huMMlf had not been earned ont, from lanous eaiHes, j 
.with that degre<* of nieety and preidsiou winch ehonld , 
diattAgnlsh works of this nature. He Ihorelove rc 
eommenced hie labours iii IHDO, from vfhn h t)te hk 




natiafaetory !«.*■ nits were obtained nn arc o! the jiicii- 

dian having bwim most aoeuratelv mciiMiired by Inin, . . ^ 

asaiatad by Captain Waugh and Captain llcmne, frc»n ■ l* i.niirJes. Alter deT< rininui/' the stations, signals are 
Kalians, near the Ilinialayos, to Daitiargida, ttiodiilcr- ! 1 ic< ic), trimi wlorli the niiglri of the triangles are 


■ooa aathe base has bean iii;d>aaia»M dud to ead^ 
its iMiigdi i» aaoertMead an cjji^ ortbebartb, 

in terma of the atajodiird to tmEoK jdie iRMriiq^ 
have been reCerred. Bdt ih order jrainlts of 

dillbrent aorveys moy be more reiiily fbe 

riulius of this circle moat be determinate, or, in ether 
words, the radius of the earth at the ^el'of ttie aea, 
and tlie length of the base obtained ate blight above 
the ses'lcvel, roust be reduced to its len^ at Hie 
mean level of the sea, which is found by dmdhig the 
rocasiiriKl length of the base multiplied ^ the radius 
of iho earth. 1^ the snm of the earth's radias and the 
licight above the sea>levcl at which the measuteiBent 
of the huar has been made. When this baa been 
done, the triangnlatinn is commeueed, stations beSny: 
choaon which form ihe angular points of the prinei* 
jnd triunglos. In doing this the sides of the Irianglee- 
should be made os long as may bo practicable, and 
angles that are very acute eliould be avoidt^d ; for if the 
li•rlgt!l ff the Hides of (he triangles be ns greatasmsy be 
posMbio, and (heir angles not too acute, but approach- 
ing as nearly iu» may be to an angle of fHV’, there wiB be 
Jexs liability to error, since a very slight diserrmmoy 
111 the riuvisnremont of an eictrenielr ueute angle will 
:ri‘C ri.se lo eonsuierable error m tho U'iigth of any si^ 
ol .1 triant;1o iliat m.av be fumpuied from it; and in 
(nangulrition from an' 'OUB, the greater iho number of 
ml <M ifieiliare trinugh ' e great er will be the error of 

I' laiice roiniintp- ihroiigli thn whole si'stem of 


sof the results of tho actual iiu*iiHur«‘int*iit oj il»* 


‘•»''iiivd by mcutiH of tlie tbt'odolite. When tho 


of vorifleation, and (heir length when l•'>mpM^e>l , sbiSi**ns :ipr at u great distance frmu e.ich other, 


Afcnn each other being but a few iiicl.eif. Tin* e<rN>iii •>! 
the aiu lusasured trorn Kaliana to Damatvi'tis i>v 
ColooM .Bvvwest, was whiJ*- 1n..t Loin 

''.Bamargida to Fumioe, moustired by C<Ui>ii'*l Liamid'Ci, 
■ was 8* Ss' 4f)" ; giving an enlire lengtli of lir’UlM.r 
Xtt Snrops. during lh« present eentur,*, <* Miemi 
Bvavouholf baa mafia a tngnnorneine.ii >iiivm\ m 
B ouand, which is a continuation of l)i'liiinbi>''s •«<.iev 
of Franco. A onrveji - • 

' boon uiade, and au ur 


survey of the Hu^snin enipiie Iimj also ' *\ ' '•>• ilu* <i)j' 

I au urn of the uiendiHTi hav bren nu"i- ' ’'”i« • i' i.' Ili< 


itli reib- lors iijive b<*iMi used as signals when tb 
, have been ni.ule by night ; and plates or 
< •tiiixphere- of ]» ih-lieil metal, or pieces of lot*kiUg- 
•II a« in the In holrope invented by (jlausa, when 
ii-'v have been taken bv ituv. In oliHervationa made 
'V d i\ , plies ol stones or wood have also been erected 
I *i;ii.ils wliioh have I’eeu visible with a powerful 
•1 iM)..* iML-s III ihe ilisiaTi''(* rf a hundred miloa. 

rvahoiis hnvv been mode, the auglcHaro 
itreot tho ritaLion, if the ilieodoUto 


111 o\t<Misiv.* knowledge of the nciencc of mathematica 
. » enaVie any one to comprehend tho minutis of tho 
operations, ami the caleulationa by xvhk'h jpjodetio 
> irwvs lire elVectcd, ntid the results obtaincol it will 
be :n;’ui>resr,y out of place here to givn more tnau the 
above brief Tio( ICC of the more praeticul fcaturoi, in 
such an eiaborutoaud clillicnlt operalidn, that maybe 


•nred under the ausfuoaa of lh« ^^«ed^dl and lius mn »'etii iMuoml from the vertical line, pasaing 

C rumenta, cxtemiing from Fugelimeb, on the \r“he • tlo- *i.:i. ihe signal j tad f, ami forming its axia. to a 
m, to laniail, on ihelJamibe. This im liiJes that sh ii'i* n on I'uiier side of it, or in front- of or behind 
portion which was measured in Lajibiml by Maiiper* ; n - .oid iliev are tilsso reduced to llio horizon bytrigo- 
Uiit, and Mubaequontly bv S'atiberg. U i.* thi’i hvrge«,( * •lo'.uetrval tormulie. They are al.so fvirthor corrected 
Afothat has yet b»*on incaaitrcd on the .surCiiee ot thc j ''Hh reg’inl to “pheneal execs.<, and their relation to 
aartli, iteleubth exlcudmg over S'. Tuosnudl arcs ‘ eaoii otlier through llie wliolu avatem of triangles, and 
of the msfridTau have also boon mvusured in Denmark ; tin* huigth of the sides ol the vutloub Iriau^loaii thca 
and Hanover, wuh grest cafw andaeenraov; jmuI tin an- coiiqmied by thu aid of trigonometry. Aa it requires 
of the meridUui of Kbnigsborg, lu Druassa, by de»s'-i, 
whan be woa engaged in oonuecling the triaugulution 
; of the lluaainn survey with that of tVntrol I'.ui.-p.* mid 
France and Btiglaud''. Tly nieaim ot iluvie lurvi-vs. .dl 
the pnooipal obaarvatoriei of the enntineut of I'm.-jie 
have been comiocted by a srarem of t'-iangles. and i!ie 
geodetfoal position of da chief eines, ami most striking 
pliyaieai fcMuTw, have been asoerl uiiicd by lu'tmil nil'll- , inbMhjid-’ie tii th« geicTal reader, and to refer tDOttS 
aureroaut. In coiniTiPncinn; a lr'g'’Uomcir\<Ml survey, wi'o iumv desire a greater insight into the acience, to 
tha ^ab ^ing to be donn i« to obtain a base-b.no, lu. works written by thoso who have been engaged iit 
tormsof whicn the aides of the knaiigles and distaneea.cairving out Ihf rhh'f trigononietrlcal auTveya ilk 
IlfWn atation to station are to bo ciimimiod. To vrtei-t ‘ Kuglai.d ami 'Wales, and on t’lc oimtinent. It atiooli^ 
this, a piece of gMuiid is selected that is n.s level and ' ho.vevor, tn'meutioned. that, in obtaining data for ddi- 
Open. as possible. The cstreinitied of the base .ire then nealiiig the phv«>ieal features of a tract of oooatry 
marked by the intersection of linc'i on a plate of metal c.mlamed within tho limits of each of tho grsat 
vhai is fixed ou a block of wood driven lirmly into the ' Inant^le** of the entire survey, the surface thus bounded 
ground. The oonrae of ihe lino is determined by ii-« snbuividod into smaller or aocoudary triangles, and 
sotting pieketa in the ground between the oxtromities, j the voaition of ttie intevroediata objects effected oy tbe 
in ihe manner adopted for sotting out a straight line in | methuds adopted in ordinary sarTOving.— *12^. Droam- 
SKU^vey-mg. yStt 0 SCKTSyiKS.) The distanco frvmi one . bro'a 3ft7Acwfw Anat^iiqtMn paur la XwtrminaHon 
end of the base to the other is then measured with the . Arc du Mi'Ctihen; Puissnnt'ii Traits de Gkfddde; 
Uiosti icrupuhnia care by means ot cliaius or rods, with j t'vqhiih Cjfdoptrdiay — Arts and Sciences ; Jincpclopttdkt 
various a|tv1iAnce!i to correct thoir expansion or Cx\t\-\ Me^rr.pohtmut , — Figure of the Earth; iiverest'aAceciltiif 
tractiOtt under the influence of changes in the tcui-I nf Ihc Jh^cQuurrmenf ofTao Section* of iAe XferidiotuU 
peratum of the aimosphere. The best of s^ the differ- \ Are qf India j Clarke's .lecoaa/ of tk« Pnnctpol 9Wmi* 
kinds of measuring-rods that hate been proposed . itc., relating to the Ordnance San^ tffkc 

. fcr effnciiia|t ^this portipn of the work with accuracy. . Ivfw. 

Seero to be tho apparatus of compound bars of sine and I GruervosT. (Sfee G'xoi.oaT.) 

.V whioh Besoel used to measure the base for thel G EooaiLPniCAL Drorsivrnow ov AatlULl. 
‘.Jrwwan survey } and fuai iuventea bv Colonel Colby, i OiSTBXBunow o» AvtMaLS,) 


4M^RsiAtibg of hart of brass and iron, with atcet tongues 
'l!4*S5*‘'* ?» ^.‘*5? at eiihw end, by whioh the 


GvowiABHtcav PisTUBVttow OV FiainM. 
PiAvra, DisraiBVTiON o*0 ' 


{See 


on the shore of ikooh Foyle was lucaaun^. Aej GgoogAniT, (Gr., 'fi|^om p*i Wtftlis 






fldeao* hf oMta* tfa* TomlBon^. Aftd.ii 
^ 1^» bo^ «in)«idc«l»d^»mf^ 


nil* Mtmi, bcHib oirM«iam»at&«Tr<^«rf3«dB»«i^«ii^ 

.iHHbtf'M )tl»«<imfflet*a witb ftMttttA MM»t1iw'ti»MdtbeTr^ofC^^ 
v£oCtt«r tinifltf . bodici; . It oMnpriMR t knoiHi^ xA (he of :ir XS' l^w 1^ Stih 

fta 4 ff 9 fe'^d dim^oot; of the nfttiA feotortt* the piMllet of XS^ 26^ 8. oa^ tlw XliA «f I>edM ftly »a^ 
diVu&otti» Aod prodnotioro of ito enrfiee; of the posi- termed reepeetiTele' the eiiinlnir end trlotte i tlaw e ifc v '; 
Hon of Hie various pKioea upon it; nA of its voriotis From (hie ioolinatiou of the eoHh'e saeia .H^ilsol^'v 
ialintMtnnts. It is usasUj amnced under three prin- lows that the whole regioB wiHda W or oitlMf pdeet;:, 
' ^hfaficfaes,-<*Matbematioal, Phrskalt and FolitioaL or, in other words, above 68^ XS' of K^> dr 8. letitpdi^ ^ 


brafictaes,-<*Matbematioal, Phrstoal, and PolitioaL or, in other words, above d0» XT or « . dr », letitpdi^ H, 
Moihetiiotieal (Uograph^ deab with the earth pniiei« for a certain period of the year, infidved in ednHiiitsn:. 
P»Ar in its ^Mietary relations, ss a member of the night or ooniinnal day. The nor them ef Iheie g f d lfl j y 
solar iRysiem ; a gi'eat part of this being common to it is termed the North frigid Z(miL andkbouiidM by 
with astronomy; and hence it is sometimes termed A iwtio oirde : the southern, the SoutbfrijBid 
astronomioal geography. It treats of the figure, mag- tmtinded b.v the Autaretio oirele. Betweeic m tvoi^of 
nitude,. density, and motion of the earth ; of the Cancer and the Arctic circle is the Korth Temperate 
movements of the other heavenly bodies which exert an Zone ; and between the tromo of Capfieom Ohd we A»* ' 
infloenee upon it ; the relative positions and distunces tarctic oirele is the Sooth Tempera^ 
of the various places upon its surface ; and the repre- Oroffraph^ eoropreheuds a desoriptiott of the ] 
seotstion of the whole or portions of its surfiee upon (euturesnV the earth's sarfsce, aseodsistiagof 
globes or maps. Ily mathematical gcographv, tve water, the diOerent animal and vegetable p 
ascertain that the earth ts^phorical in form, or rather elim.-irc^ elevatiim and direction of moontahMluigbei 
what is called an oblate s^jemid, btung a little flatter (A>e ViursicAi. OnooitAmfV.) Pot^ieal fiksptiigpAip 
at the poles than at any other part of i ts eireiiiuforcnee ; ! aorihes t he oountrjos and nations of tho earth at t 
tW ita mean diauietor is 7,bL3 hliiglHli luilea, tho ecpiii- are politically divided, and deals with maaWad 
torial exceeding tlie polar by 2ti luile.s ; that their soeial aspect and orgauizatsem. It ^es milt.'' 

xonndthe sun w slightlv elliptical, while its mean <hi- aecMint of the laws and government of tihe dtllhMlH '' 
tance from that lumiuary is about. !I.j,oi)0,0(N) oi miles ; • ountnes, their Innguege, religion, oivWsstiQk^ 
that it performs its rnvoiotion in :u^5 <lavs, r. hour*', bH ponrms, all of which fell to be treated of in thOpWK ' 


mimites, 5i) seconds, the mean rale at \Yhi('li li (r:i\ 


nil \ohiTne of this work, under the nsxnes of the ■ 


being about (tvtdO miles an hour; tlnd t ho earth ; ditlcrcnt eoiintnes. geography, in its prsotiesl appli« 
has oIbo a motion round its own iixn, whi'h it nmi* cation, *' has for its object the deienninatioaof all tiiolo 
pletert every twentyd'uur hmirs, and that il reiohcn f«ict'«, us to an v pven country, which will enable US to 
round the sun with its axis oonslnntlv im lined to the jiidgo of its Illness to provide man witli food and to 
plane of its orbit at an angle of Wt ' Ti ! To the ionnei "promote his eiMluation. [I; is thna a subjeoS.ul the 
of these motions wo are indebted fl'i iluv :md iiit'ht 


promote his eiMluation. [I; is thna a subjeoS.of the 
utmost iinportance ; for it is well known that ohtward 


tothelaUer, forthcvicmitudesof ihi'scnsoiis. lu order cirnim«>iuncp.s exert a very inauifesi iefluenee updlk 
todetermiue the relative position? of dilVen-nt p'mccm nmuknn!. The climate and physical ohameteristies of U. 
Upon the eartli'a surface, geogrnpheiN liuic tntppo'xcd enuntrv determine, in a good moaeure, tbsnstttrsofits > 
certain liuee or circles traced upon if. One <>f these, the inhabituntg, and its produuUons guide their paraUtkl« 
equator, Ihjiug equally distant rroni lu.th pol-s orpmiiti. In order to eonvoy n nunuto and correct account of a 
of rotation, divides tuo earth into two hei:M.ph«>r4‘«,— coutitr>, it is neeesHHry for the geograpbear to separate - 
the northern and .oniitheru. Another etteirjin;: line, the tlillerent part.H from eai'h other, and givespavtto* 
drawn at right angles to the equator and nasiiMg tnrough ular acM'ouiit of e.'ieh, following some general plan* The 
the pules, divides it into the eastern ana we^li-rn benn- lollowiin; plan will be found to ho pretty complete'; bftt ' 
spheres. IWallel to f Jn* equator and numbcnnl fiom of oour.^r it may require to be more or icsS modified, to-' 
it, are the liuHS or dogvecM ot hiiilndc, of vvl n-b ilipre suit p.irtifnliir "oases. — Fh^Hieol, ffaturtt : including SU ‘ 
are ninety in the northern, end u? mani in tin* sou thorn accoui.t orpo'<i|lon, extent, and natural divisions or tild> 
hemisphere. The »*quator i-s diiivbd into •OlO iMptal i*o«nirv; ir-* bouiidanee ; the extent and charsotek tMf 
parts, and lines drawn pcriM-nduMiIarly from the pomts itK coaM ; tlu* height, form, and direction of its ttown* 
of division to the poles conelilut" tin- Iine.i or dfgrees t«in.« ; ih^ottmif.aiidcdevationofltKpIshxs} theehwMut- 
of longitude. They are nnriibercri oast .ind wov,! irorn liTofit'^ vuUeys; t he length, direction, sise, and v^loeitw^ 
a OGrtmu nic-ridtuo, as that of CirfonwK h, I'nm, of it « river'' ; the iiature niid extent of its lakes ana ' 
TVoshington, Ac, The nionclian of a pPu** m u laio niar.ih«‘H ; its springs. — account of, lDcittdfii|r - 
passing through Mint place i" thepol s at ro'br angh's vai-.fttions of tcniperntiira; fall of rainj dirMitton ol'' 
to the equator. All phioea lying m tho >-a:iu' JatiMid.* pn i-Hiling winds; atmospheric pres9iiiw.<«*^lko4Mr<r ' 
have equal lcn;,dh oi dav and night at the samo iimo, | compri^ni;* an aco^iu&t of its gMyiogical fonnatk^lfca 
while aU places in I he same longirudi* have mi.l'duy .it i inrious minertkl resoim’ss, aod tho i^aiaoter of tius 
the same time. Degreea of laliiude and iougirtidr ;ire ! .vr.il <i?u/ ZooUijp: tho number and distribntieit '' 


of the same length fit the e^maUir; but thi- formoi, on of 
account of the flidteniiig ot the surface of the ghjbe, bs 


the rar ou« apcrie.s uf animala am! plants, their QS#a'\ 
niinnitenng to the nereMSitiM or coinforiM of ^io> t 


aresligbtlv elongated lowanls the poles, while the laiii-r perple, ns lupplving thf^m with materials for laboar, 
gradually diminirh in length a^ they rec»*ii«‘ from lh« an iurnishing them with nriioles of trade. — Apriapltufft 
equator. Th*' length of a degree of hjn;iiliid»*, ai the the extent of cultivated loud, heaths, forests, past«iiwii|, f 
equator is 6^ 00 Eughsb miles. Each riegr''e m divi>ied Ac ; nt.ate and imiOTesH of agriculture; modeaoletd^ 
into GO equal parts termed minutes, and every miniire \iition ; ngricnltiirid implementa ; fertility of the SoHf ' • 
into GO equal parts terraedjseeonds ; marked thus, tho dlir-.-ent kind.s of crops; their amount, anH'tjBa','' 
On mans, the latitude Is denoted by flgureii ut tlte proportion they bear to the wants of (ha iisop^f 'tblS'^' 
aides, the longitude by figures at the tnji and bottom, number of the various kinds of cattle, and theie USMI^' '' 
The top of a map is the north, tho bottom the south, agneiiltare or dmriestie ecoiioiny.— ' 
the right hand tho cast, and the left hand tho west, ber, character, and productivmieas of tlw usHms; the - ' 
As tho earth rovolvos round the sun with its axis con- qnantities and values of the ditthrent orettidsed j tite , 
sfianHy inclined to the plane of its orbit al a cod> progress of mining, and tb« modes of earniaa'.eii 
sideraDle angle, it follows that th.'i sun docs not remain operatmDs.— the varioiis kiuda ef see a^ '* 
perpendicular to the equator : but ia imo half of the river fisliories ; their ir|portaoce, ac|d means 
year to the north .'ind the other to the south of it. An manner of pmseentisg thcm.-^XfffWtf^^ersfr- 
jmsgioary circle, macking the sun's vertical position progress and present state; the diihiesnt brsoiii^ii^r'' 
vlilt regard to the earth, is termed the echoic, and aianufactnrci ; their prinel]^ eealil;' theip 
outs the equator obliquely at two points, termed the as contributing to the wealth of the eewi^K 
eqnfnoetial points or nodes, tho sun ixricig the.n vemeal aflbrding employment and misaiiaof autishtenMti^‘B|||^',^^^ 


irtion of the earth's snrface lying between | mannfsetured 


K* tmd df the equator; sod this re^on 

bcttf lobjeeC to the greatest amomit; of hast, it cidled 




how fkr they ire fbr hotteeensomntiett^'^tRiiw^^fkpQr* 
tattoii>«-CbMMtfr»»t the enlOQiit of ibb ot^^ofls anil 




Tus 


Geogr^^pliy 




' iittportfl ; thB qaantitiea nod toIum of tho plrincizMl 
^ : Mrtidtw ; tb«» pnneipol ports ; tlfe coontriei with wtaiisli 
. tr«d« i» chieHy ourrisd on, »nd tbo prinoipsl srtidas 
/ ' oicported to or itepopted from cMMh t wj niiom or undor 
■ wbot the trade is prinoipallr carried on; bo« for 
the imports ore Appmsarirs or luxuries; how far for 
dtroot orjnsumptioii, for numufaofcure, or for exporta- 
tion t liow far tlm szporU are raw or munufactared 
(TOdds, are flie natiiPHt production of the country, or 
' imported or raauufactured. It coiuprehends also an 
aoeiniut of the nature, amount, ftc., of the iutornalor 
' coasting trodfl.—i'heiKttM ybr Commeree: the amount 
of shipping belonging to the country, diatuiguishing 
fttUing from steam vessels ; the ohariicter of the har- 
bours; length of the navigable rivers ami canals; 
nature and length of the roads aiulrailwiivn ; nature of 
' the convevances.— PopM/a/*OM -• the number of the 
people at different, times : the different races; rate jU 
Increase; emigration and inittiigrulion ; proportion of 
' liirths and deaths; proportion of the sexes, and the 
marriage relations ; the different iiges of the popula- 
tion; we average duration id life, and how iitlcoted 
by locality, climate, occupalion, or iniulu of life; the 
nature and prevalence, of certum diBCiwea ; th*' ]n-opor- 
tion of the population 1o tin- production, weallh, iind 
oonstimption of the country.-- aS’oc/u/ ('outllfi-'i the 
gormrat character, disposition, and hatnts of 1 he people : 
their manners and cusIoiiib ; their progn-hH in civilr/-\- 
tion; the iUtferrMit cIukbcs of society ; liicir numle rv. 

' and relations to one another ; the hooiul coiulitiou and 
intellectual and moral culture of eueli ; ihc numher of 
bouses; distribution of wen It h and jwwer ; occupai.oii', 
of the people; the pronortiou of ciipitnl to labour, 
skill^ and Unaklllefl lanoiir ; wntrcK ; price ot pro- 
' visions ; amount of chief iirtiele'i ot eounuiufitioii ; na- 

tibnal vices; paupcri*«in,— awl lafrrafurf: 

: obHraoior and growt b of the language; dillcrcitt dia* 

' ^etSi aiHllity with other l.-uigimgc-i. The el'ar:*elei . 
oondmon, and progress of liternlure. the sexerul 
branoheem which it lapnncipMlIvdMtuiguHhrit; iu*tue.j 
of the principal authors; diflemd classe.'i of pubiic.i- 
tiOM ; literary assooiations ; pubhe libnirje'i : reuiie. 

' tiotis on literature, or liberty of the pfe«!s.- - ,Vc«c>/ec amt \ 
' Afix elate and progress of, brauche? m vliich il.e] 
oountiy is chiully distinguished, insMtuli'mK tor the 
• proniotioti of, as acaileuiies, KcieiiiifU nn'^oeuiiuuis, 
innseunis, picture-gKlIunes, Ac . — (tincramrnf in uu. 
tnre, form, aud progress! the legislalive, judieiul, niiii 
executive functions, in whom le.sied, and how i.irricd 
out; the character ot its laws; the polihe-il dnisioc.M 
of tho country 5 fat' in what way the diJlerent 

elaoscs of the people are rejUTSiuited ; public workt;, 
and other nioiiiis wdopted by gnvernir.eiii for the cn- 
eouragenient ofindustry and commerce, or for proiiiolitig 
tho social and intcIleoUiiiI jiro;.'reRg of tho people. 
XcIiffUm : its ehiirticler, condiiiLMi, iiuvl history; it.s 
connection with the St.ile; toleration ; the varioup re- 
ligious sects; nuiiiber of ehiirtlica, amt extent ol 
acooioinodiition ; the various clii.'se'i of the idergr; 
their cniolamcnis; the ninounis and f-oiirces nf the 
chureh rOteuUCH, as provided by tlie State, b\ voluntary 
cofitribiitious, &.c.—J*MwatioH : the nuniber and eb.i- 
rsotcr of the various scinuiaries of education; their 
. ciUcienev; how supported ; fees: the iiuiiiher of teach- 
ers; their incoiues : number and uges ot the pclndari, 
nnd ihcir propurlion to jioimlutiou, espi einUy between 
. the Slum? iigca ; how far rlu' .State controls or interferes 
' witli ediicuLiou. — rViiJie ; htmo of eniue; difteivni 
classes nt olVcncca; the social condition of ollendevN, 
age, sex, .juration. Sio . ; luimbcr of eoiiviciKius ; pro- 

S torfion ^csmviutious to eoinmittnl!", the differ<Mit 
cjods of puaishmeul; me.i ns employed for thepuiii'-U- 
taCMt'olr detection of crime; prisbus, reftirmntorie*:, 
poliijo, &c.— -A/iv^e; the n.'diiral defences of the 
country; ita fort reuses, .VcC. ; Iheamuniit and efliciener 
Of its army, navy, militia, \.p.— f'i/cj/iers ; imumnt uf 
luilinuul debt, lU n.iturc mul growth; the Miruuis 
\ aourees of revenue , the pros'* luui not uniruint, received 
lV*>iii each ; prvvportion of .mk-^uuo to ex|»euditure; the 
^**'*on 4 brnuchca of ©xpoiuUiure. — amount 

jv., of; -ts character, at direct or indirect; Us oeveral 
IjpancUojj , tlie urticlee on ^lueh imposed ; how levied; 
■Vi' esi^uses of coUectiou ; bow l.ir prol»'ctive or rctalia- 
nj; Vt|>irjf i wl'Wt!? on industry or enmiiiccee; recent altera- 
and cotisenuences of.-diw/oy, tho wrighta, 
!;v^* ' 600 


I inaajmrM, of ibaie^Kint^attd their e^iv- 

I the different olafleee of ant^tto ; their cbaraeteir and 
age; their state of preeervetioii, dm. InformaUon on 
these various points, so far as they may be applicable 
to any partioulsr state or eonbtry, is necessary, in 
order^to a thorough geogr^biosl knowledfm of it, i. r., 
phynicaUy aud socially,— in order to undaratand its 
present position, to trace the various eironinsfaneea by 
which it liHs arrived at that state, and to squire some 
knowledge of the action and ro-uotion that is constantly 
Inking pFane ainniig its various elements. The sphere 
of the geographer is tiius a very extensive one, aud 
demands of him to be familiar with a vast variety of 
subjects. 

iiao-LonT, je-oJ'-O'je (Gr. ge, the earth; logtn, dis- 
course nr rcHSoiiing), that department of natural 
Bcieiicf* which embraces all that can bo known of the 
c'vnstitiitiou timl history of our planet. In the words 
of Mr. J. llecto Jukes, 'it is not so much one science as 
the iipplieatiou i>i all the^physical soioucea to the 
exflminntiim and description of the structure of the 
earth, the investigation of the processes ooncerued iu 
the production of that structure, and the history of 
their iieii.ut 'I'lie tact tliat geology rcsia npon nil the 
natural scienres aceoiu 'for its modern origin. It 
inn not til! riomc very iderable advances had been 

niadi' lu nil the wienc which relate directly to tho 
rnrth, that g»‘ol»gy begin to exist in any worthy 

fonii. It. Wits ni>t lili the elietnisi was able to explain 
tit us 111** true nature of tho mineral substances of 
which nr** composed ; not till the geographer and 
m“tcor.il.\:ist ha'l explored the •uirfiicc Ot tho earth, 
ami t.iuglil us tile extent and the lorm of land and 
u.it»u’, <iTid till* ])ower» of winds, currents, ruins, 
ghiciers, c.irtliquakcH, and volcanoei> ; not till theiiatn- 
r.ili.t had classiticd, ami niiiucd, and uecnratelr de- 
.scrihed. tile greater part of existing niimtnls and planlF;, 
uud cxpl.iiue*! to \ci their plivaiolugieul and anatonuoal 
simetiirt*, and the laws oi their distni itit ion in space,— 
ihal tin t:ci*h)i.^si could, with anv ehmice of arriving nl 
giire iind <h*l 5 nitc results, commence his researches into 
the •’ 1 1 net uiv iind dunpositimi of rocks, iind (he cuiisca 
that pnulncc them, (>r ut:h/i? hi.a dibcovcries of tho 
reticiins nt nniiiuils and pliiuts that ure inclosed iu 
them, lie muld not till then diacriminato with cer- 
I'liiitv bi'tw’cen igneium iimi ucpienus rocks, or between 
living and extinct iininitils; and wim, therefore, iinublo 
til iiiv down any one of the foiindHtions upon which his 
i>wTi soi*-ii(e was To rest. To enable ruir readers to 
loriii }i clear i-onecption of the scope .and methods of 
gis'lcrv, we lake tt.e liberty of qiioliiig the philoaophi- 
eal Mild lucid exphiniitioiis given by the writer already 
iiUuded to. “Tiicrcis aiiolhcr, and a more rest ricteJi 
M'li'w i>f the wan’d gcologv, than live wide and gimeral 
one 111 which wo nave boeu UHitig it. This sense is 
rather thi^ one tormcriy attached to the word ceoguoty 
(t.’r If, the earth, guosis, knowledge), by which we 
miiv iiuder.^taiid the ktiowloilgo of the nature and 
pumti'ui of (hi* different masses (if earthy and mineral 
mutter of whicii different districts and countrios ure 
eoiii5m.sed, without reference to tho history of their 
pn.du*’ri<*n. Tina was the early and aimpUi meaning 
of the word gtmlogy, when consKiered as synonymous 
wit'.i ge iguosv: namely, the examination and dcserip-, 
tioii i.t tlie diflereiit vnfietiosof rocks, and the mineral 
they cont.'inii’d. Geology vrus looked upon iu the light 
of tt geographical minerrilogv ; and even yet it is 
regarded more or loss under lliis aspect by many por- 
si>n«-. >"0 one, indeed, could have anticipated, from 
the mere studv of masses of stone and fock,^ where, to 
H p.ii-m;l 1 and lock! view, all seems confusion and 
irn’ciil-itity, the wonderful order and harmony which 
ariM* tr.'iu’nioro ext ended obsorvntion, and the almost 
romantio, and seemingly iubuJoiis, history which be- 
eoiiieft jit length unfolded to our perusal. To discover 
the ri*i‘«»rda on which this history is founded, and to 
understand their meaning aright, frequent long-con- 
tinued aud wido-Bproad obsorvatiou aud research in 
the Held, and patient and conscientious registration ot 
the observed laats m the closet, are ahsolutely no^xi- 
sarv. This coUeotjou and co-ordination of facts it JS 
winch is the proper and peculiar business of tho 
geoguost. The ditch, the cutting, the quarry, and the 
mvno ; the cliff, the gnlly, and the mountam-tide, are 






be to to ttQdjs to es»!];iiiie»: to' 
diwtoCf to describe tot nieutitti Of too ttrootarot tbtj 
expoM, tod to cltatfQr »od wttoge the facto they nty 
«ffhrd, dtpitftinK tbtir UBamoBtttto on mapo and aoettono,. 
and roeordinjr them in writtati doocriptiona. The blut* 
peso of toe RcoieDOBt, tUeB> jo to make out. from iudi> 
catioQR obseprcid at the surface, and in natural ami 
artificial excavations, toe internal strnctiire. the 
ffeomHrjf of district after district, and coniitry after 
eountiy, until the whole earth has been explored and 
desoribed* Xf, while so doiof*, be notes all those faefs 
svhich may enable him or uthom to onderntHiul n^d 
explain how that struetnro bus been prodm^'d, he th<ni 
becomes a f;eolo^;iat. li tntKhr, at llrat he flimi^ht 
that, in vder l'» mi’ie ou'. the solirl “tructiire of iuiitls 
and countries, it would only he necettxary touiideratand 
the nature of tlio minerurmatterH ot' wlin-h Ihry were 
composed, niul that, for this ])urpose, no kno\ticd(;e of 
orjcanio or livirif: beiitg^ would Im requuvd It is, 
however, one ni tliu nio«t rmiaikahle rc^'iilta of ceolo- 
lijical science, that an acquaititnnee with or>;nuic, and 
cspctiinlly with animnl forma, is at Icsst asi ihm <* i^ury 
for a flColo(*i8t as a knowledge of minerals, nml ilmt u 
correct kno\vlod'!ool'ori:anic:reni:iiin (poriunis of i. >sm 1 
plants and anijimls) is ainorueortam and nnrrniiu cunh* 
in uitrivvelltn;; the etructure of eompiicatcd districts tlcin 
the moat wide and ^>eueral ucquuintnncc' with inorpiuic 
euhstanceft. The causn of tins m^orxsity, pii/./lint; and 

I iarudoxical enoiijjh, perhaps, id lir«t may he 

iriefly stated os fullow's. ^VMi«u wo imiic ti* exMimiic 
tho crust of the plohe, we find that its rm oral parts 
have been produced in suecfS'^iou ; that it cou'ji.-is ot 
nrepalar senes of earthy deposits (nil culled hv 
gists rocks), formed <^lu• after another duriiurJ ueceMsive 
m^riods of time, each of preal but ui'Lnov, u duration. 
Is'ow the niiiicr.il suhatiinci'a iirodiiccd ut any one 
poriixi of this vast sneoesston ol n,'ei do not H]»p* ar to 
Iiave bad any essential difl'erciK c Iroin tbo»e b.cmed ut 
another, \Vo cannot, thei'dor*, with uiiy (cil.uidy, 
discover the order of time lu wlucli th«> sei le*. of reeks 
was formed, or the order of su])"r)>o‘>i:ioii, which 
they con8Cf]iien{ly preserM* with rc;.'aid to e.it h other, 
iroin an eiarnination of llicjr nnnerjl chir*.'teror 
oootentB only, 'i'he aniniaia an ) jiiunts, liowcier, 





fthtoc to dcntodn^oai. 

restrictitts Ittoli wore l_ ^ , 

of the suaftol oubttanoM whieli tobiir Ihto.l 
potitiou of toe ctost, and too thiitd’ dtotit 
cxcloBively to a oonskleratiott .oC toefcwdli 
animals found in the rooky strata. " jSMit 1 

toieucss con bo studied inUuotoly to detsiilM 0.^ ,,, 

departments; yet it must be seto Hi a gkoto tolk.^.... 
without an intiumto Acquaintance toth ou too totoOrlv- 
tboro can be nu true knowledge of geoloii^. Thptosfc' 
who are anxious to ntudy this grand a€d totod ‘'f' 

inent of natural science canoot ehoose « tottetHfoito:-. 
than Mr. David Page, who has prodotod ott ** 
ductory Textd«iiok'’ for boginniyra, an 
TeYt.*book,"uiid n" fJaiul-bcxtk of Geqtodcid ; 

three w orks of ri^markahle excellence, wito toft ) 
of the ** Advanced Tcxi-buulr," an eomsC tottotojk-b ’ 
miiv obtain a thorough insight into gcoloftyt = “ 

lit. lauiseif for aludicn in the iiehl* The 
(fColf>t:y " of Mr. J. Decto .Tukes ia an admfi 
fur thu'ie aeiivtdy engHgcd in exainiuins a ditvwcb. « 
the pitetry and rouinneu of geolocy, the roadeqiB,l 
fen e.l to the lutc renting works of the UteDc. ' y' 

p.irliciihtrlv to bis ‘MVmidcrs of Clcoloffy/* Sir Ovij ' 
Lyeil’s “yriMcipies of Uotdogy,” and tho exceUetth., .' 
tr'cati-iei of VhillipB, De la Beche, Antted, and JI?ortv> ><' 
loi k, oiit>hi to 1)0 studied by tlie advanced alndcnt. . . . C 

(IroMiiTiiv, , 7 r.omV./j'e (Or. ycoiHe/Wa, Ibnncd 
ijrn, tho earth, and wf/rrtf I niciiHurc), maybe skciotW 
defini'd to be the doclriuo uf tho extension of SQ^'/. 
liiingH Hs iine«, suirfuces, and Bnlids. Tho attributes or ^ 
properlies ol bndicM may, in order to bn more readily 
cYphnuoi), lie resolved into two clasoeSf ouo comprising 
the general chsu‘:i('terc>tics of all, ond the other such . 
oiih us are included in particular or pccnlmr bodito*- 
i'xtiMinon, figure, nnigiutnde, mobility, divisibllityi 
niipenetrulabty, weighi, uud inertia, maybe fn&ntiottto' 
as/<nnio of the properties wbioh belong to the first cltol; ' 
w inJst Honio of t li(>se in i he second are solidity, liquidity^ . 
Ir ni“j».irency, and snch-likc. Of all these propertlea' 
ineiitioned, only t‘xfe>i<‘ion, mai)ntiudo,Jiffurtf uni dipHi" . 

come niider the spccihl branch of soienee dc« 
nomniuted Gtotfif^frt/ ; the dilforont properties which 


it.i.n^bi the L'eience irilo Greece from mcypt, tvhUhhr; 
lic had, it us rel.iLcti, gnno in scnich of knowledgO 
nilher tt jul<‘ je^rioil in life. lie is sold to bnto 
liied a circle to the nica^urciTtent of ongles# tod' to ' J 
' - in-mutcd vnrioiis comjiarisons and rclldl<tW'^^'’S 


living ut one ponod i*f the e n lb's h/'.Inry wen* OilVcrent | renrnn, eomnig und» i* Ihe head of T^afural Philosophy.^ . 
from those living now, and ddlToin i'loin ili'»v imn.' • or I’hysjes, 7'li« impoiianr, Ncieiieo of geometry '/ 
at other per kkD. There hni ic en it contnn.oni mu;. ! iir't <*alf in lv;’vpl, uecording to the tcslimoiiy'tll^;/ 
cession oicUll'erciil niccs id iixing beingsKm the earth, ( Her, wlotua, wlncli iiisioriHn dates its origin toe' , ■ 
following each oUi n* ni a reirul.ir iiiol i-ri im.ibi.. tolbnvinq cireinn^lance . — Sesostris, the king of Kgynt/ . ; 
order; and when tiuit civle; Iuh bc(*n m^-i ci .nn<'4!, n h l‘h>n>'d tl.e lands :d Tliubf's and Memphis betWtoU . ^ 
obvious that we enn Ht one.* i(» ji* nr,»iii r pljn c , ln-» subjects, atul each portion wba inarkcn but vf 

of production, and liieri'fore t<i it'’ ]'r,i]ier plu-e in tiio i ditl'erent Inmbn.'irL.a , but, owing to tho inandntloto of'_ - 
aeries of rocks, nny pi>rt.ion nf e iriliy nialicr we imiv ilie Niin, llic!;i' boundaries were frequently dtotrdyto^ ‘ . 
xnoet with, containin;! any one, or ci cm any n cogin? i- 1 and it beciiuio rieL*rs''Hry, :is often as this was dOto« to ‘ 
bio frsgniout ofoim, of oiiee bviug ,lii t'rcsinro Iheiii by incMrurcnitMit; henco n syittol Wto, 

as when \vc find under the fourd.ilitiioatoi.c i»f !in> Indented, whi'di w .« termed geometry. TUftltof V. /- 
ancient building a parcel ol coni;* of a j.aitico-ar j pliih''ophcr who llicd sonic <MU ycttrs^before ChriSty ■ - 

Coycrcicn, wo know that the cr''ctii»ti of tli.ii bujidirig'’ - ‘ * - ~ 

took place during his rcisn ; so wlnm wc fi.id u Un/- 
men t of a know'ii foml in any pice * of i-cck, w> i ‘cJ 
Bare that that rock must Jinvc been formed d' rm;: the 
period when the animal or plant ol which /<., >.i) m 
a part was living on the globe, and oroild noi !i<i\r 
been formed cither before tint species l^‘lOle inti, 
axlstcnoo or after it becarao extinct. In c!nc=«, iJi ‘re- 
fore, where tho original order of the r ijk.s h.n been 
eoafuspd by the action of disLuriiing forces, or wher.* 
the rooks thcmaclves are only at rare ami wido luti'r- 
Tsie exposed to view, their order of ilcposiiion und 
GOhscqnent mccca^ion of places, may be more ea.sily 
tod certainly ascertained by tlio csaminatm.i anil 
dstermination of their fossil contents than by any 
olber method.*' Geology may be viewed in tnreo great 
topocts.—Drscrjptivc, Th -orotical, and I’ractu'.il ; Jje- 
tbrijptire Qeulnny being that which rcstrict’i itself to a 
Consideration of facts and appenrancca a.s presented iu 
tilt* rocky emst; Theorefical, that which attempt.^ to 
Account for the phenomena, and arrange them iut./ a 
oouneeted world'bistory ; and iVor^icu/, that which, 
jtUtded hi its researchea by tho other two, treats of the 
mineral prodnets of the globe, tho melluidfl of obtain< 
leg them# nt^d their appucution to induatrinl or eco- 
nomic purposes. As a main topic, geology may also 
bo conveniently studied under tho three suo-fcicoces, 

••^FhgHeal JftniriwfqsQr, tod Falaontofpgjf ; 

' Wl ' 



a-^ an imuurtanl liiicovery, when ft Is taken tutO tod)*?® 
km’.p re.liou tlnil. the science was yet in its iofkney. AAto V ' 
eanin Anaximander, who is said tbboto fMqiilM ' v, 
gemnetrical obartK, and the sphere and gnoin/ws n€z| 'pi 
fidlowc'd Aiiavinn-nca, who invented the sanffiu* 

muHt thu.i Im\o been acquainted both nnrphoiny'V^^ 

and gponetry. I'ythagoras instituted tto H^tory f* ' 
regif.ar solid* ; and under bis schtol it " 

gradually duiing the two centuries wMoll 
the intnkluctiou of geitoetry, until tb'otohf * 

took it in hand. Blato seems to hato bad f 

opinion of the soience, and wo read to the etsssifbi t 
Che inscription '* Let no oneijgnotoot of geomsiU^dlll 
here,’* was placed over the portals of Ml sshboL ; 1 
theory of conic sections datos its birto 
schools, and to tho tamo sofumrmay betodvil^ _ 
beautiful theory of peonefrfqpl Xo^d, irUich^ is 
interesting from too hidden truths xrhtoh It 'Ctototosyf,' V 
hnt also from its importence In the sdtettoffjprni^blems, ' 
The school of AriitoOs caauot bn sii^' to liiiTfi dobf 





Oeoadotrir 


> ‘ 'Web tomiTfif (.hft fonrarclinff and impfotea^k 
V itmmotry, iiUh?mfth tm of tbe wrilfttn of ibo «iao 
^ ■ period hot troMm^ttod to on tbo ool^ ovitteo ueoiuitt 
l>oiiieini; £mil«mii8 bftvfnn « htetoiy of, 

' c«*oiii«>tTy in' nijc hooln. The sooool of Alexondri* 
in uodoubtodly tb* Unt grand atOrtinff*point of gso- 
xavtry : it in celchratcd ia genera Eittoxy, but in 
iT>»tb(ur»irtie« ito uniportaaoo «ftn batdiy bo ovor-roted. 

The flohool Wfto fbunded obortly after the death of^ 

Alotauder, Whon the vaat empire \pbieh bad been 
built np by that conqueror was aismemberodt aud the 
greater portion of it fell to I'tolemy Lagus, who efstab* 

Fiab^ bin capital in Kgypt. If is wealth and encourage- 
ment, coupled with tlio disturliud state of their homes, 
induced many of the Greek philosophcrH to place 
ih^selros under bis protootion ; and ainonirst these 
waa Euclid, who ia entitled to one of the highest plaoea 
in the history of geometry. Euclid's ElenwntH are the 
fonndation of the soienco, and all ntoderu geomcl ry is 
eomposed only of vaviationa on his well-known thoo- 
rena, axioms, and deduotions. The writings uf Archi- 
medes ore likewise most important; nud altlurngU ihr;ir 
ore less studied in the present day, on accuunt ot their 
being less elementary than Kiiclid, yet they abouhl he 
carefully oonned by every niathemalicinn, Ihev give 
akeen insight into the workings of anoont gi-tmietry . 

—more so, in fact, than Euclid. The studv ot the j i*’, ihc CAltMMml area; aiu' 
tnathemalical Boienees declined considershly in the I^l|ae^'d us poiae<*sing any 


natural^ eoiniM*sA thak xMhuirttWIlh tha theory of 
b •%*Sfti*PMl lo »«irton’. 

w ViMtaAhMim. ** mMiM nsmifca# 


this 

was fully establimtia, rail the wety beoag^generailv 
understood: whrara tola irst step Served sis a 

work of reasoning in all speonbtions oapEym, and 
geometry and astronomy beOame even moi^ ^osely al- 
lied than the anoients prosomed them to tiei. 1%e prin- 
ciples of fluxions and the oslculus msy be said to have 
eclipsed the geometrioal method in the fnvestiration of 
natural phenomena after Leibnits invented the&fferou- 
tials; and this was because of the intricacy of the latter* 
winch urdits it for the more delicate calculatioss'hs the 
higher branches of mathematics. In eoneludjftg this 
brief sketch of geometry, before entering on the sub- 
ject itself, it may be niontioned that Euclid is one of 
the best treatisefl which could bo had on the elementary 
part of the siibiect ; and after him comes Legebdre*a 
Geometry, wlihsh admits the student into the ilSgher 
ranks of ihc science. All notions of geometrioal mag* 
iitladc are obtained by means of contemplating a bo^ 
or solid, which is extended in three didhrent formal 
that iH, in length, in breadth, and in thicAness. The 
outside houodury of a solid which separates that pra- 
liciihirpitrtion of space which it occupies from spaCO 
111 general, w tcrnu‘(l the B’trfaco, ov siiperiicies, tbai 
surface c.vnnot be consi* 

.. ^ , rqti:ii I tics except length 

osiitury of our era, but it regained tta ‘siij»cniai*y ! and >»roinUli. Si)inetini#' u siirfuce ia separated or 
' * ' I, hlenclHiis wrote on tnuoiiomctrj iind J dnidcd into ‘ - * 


di^ngtheSnd. 
spttoneal geometry ; and his work nu the roarhi^d 
' IM by pMtrat of a translation from the Amliu-, which is 
InexMtenee at the present day. Dr. llallcv h.-id M rm*. 
,'Ims In groat esteom, and nrenared n <'uroHil «Mljtion 
of his works, which was puhlHiicd in IT.'iK. I’rom tht* 
,’3nd oeutary up to the Htli, gf<»nu'try jigtun ian- 
gnithed oonaidorahly, and it was tlum lakou ii]> iiv tlio 
Ax^iant. as the Greeks had neglected it. It is from 
the Arahians, in fact, that some of tie books of Kuehd 


into two ur nioro paH-i ivithui itself^ by a 
boundary. Tliis honndiiry is eullni n'ine, and has no 
other <|uul»tv hut length only. Tlio t'^rnnualion of any 
line, which nuirka whore it ends, or divides it into 
iljiTerout portions, is tf‘rmcd u which possesses 
neither thiekno.^s, length, nor fin^iulth. Solids, sui^ 
laci‘ 1 , und lines, therefore, lire the nibjects of geomet- 
rieiil iincHtigntion nnd dtscuBsion. There is no limit 
wli.'itcver to the number of these surfaces, solids, and 
huen nhi. h tn.iy he rouMderod in this science. Th© 
have been preserved for thebciietlt of seienoe in g< iieni), ; elerifuts of geometry, however, ere restricted to a few, 
TheParsianshavealsopoBscsscdtiieirgeonietriooiim, dm which iiieliido straight lineti, circles, recliliiieal piano 
vnostdlstinguiMhed uf whom WHS NuHsir-luidin ai Tipm, • tigiiros, urul tlicir consci|UculN^ which constitute ono 
tyho wrote a cominrnitary on the groat Ihichd. whmh . hramdi of the t-eieiice ; and soIiiIb, bounded by planes, 
was published in Italy in the veer ITiyt). The Hindoos and the i^haihr, tlio cone, and the sphere, all of 
-appear to have been iioqiiniiited with gome of the geo- ! which arc formed by the intersection of planes* 
metrical problems nt even an earlier date than flic J amt winch go to make up the other portion of tbo 
Egyptians; but the evidence os to this w so tdiseurc ,* pubji*et. (iconietry ia, consequently, divided Into 
that much reliance cannot bn piaced on the ('.iet.itwo hr.inches, ono of which treats of figures on a 
Geometry remained quiescent from theSih ccururv to'plniie, the other of the formation and ramifleatioa 
the 17th, when it wni nguhi takcii up with » i.iuuhir ; of ‘•xdida. . J An- ynnd, figures oti a phite.—Gearnetry 

seal as that by whicii it w-jis prosecuted in the olditrc.iis on ihc* })ropertioB and relations of quantities 
Greek empire. Tiucas V.'ilcrius, nn Jlulian, was the having or jiosseading the quality of extension; and such 
first who gave it his serions coiiBulornt.ion ; und hoi r.*- 1 qumtities are termed magnitudes, whilst oxtenaiou is 
searches led him beyond the timeworn pathway m j resohed into length, breadth, and thickness. ApOf'nf 
which bis predeopssors hnd been contented to work, j lui^ pi>aitum, hut no magnitude, utid a Uy,e possesses 
Be selected o subject wliiob ArcliimedcH seemed to • only bmgth : hence points aud lines are closely silled ; 
have forgotten ; namely the centre of grai ity iu solids, ; as the termination of every line, and the intersectioa ox 
and he carried out bis purpose in a very snt nsfoctory | one line with another, must always be a point. A 
manner. In England, geometry, or the Kpint vW u, j 9frai,:ht .-’u/c, or right tine^ as it is termed in geometry* 
seemed now to have been imbibed ; and Ib'bert Itecord , w uluin s the shortest wny from one point to another, 
was the author of the first hook on the snhicct printed ■ Every line which is noitner straight nor composed of 
In this country, entitled tho rathway of Knowledge | straight lines, is a t-urre h»c. A svy*rfici9* imt only 
Edward Wright, another geometrician, was the in- ' length and breadth; and, consequently, tbo extremities 
vontor of the ** Mercator's Chart." Kepler was the 'and inlerpcetions of superficies ore always Hues. A 
first of the moderns, however, who Ihoroughiv under- ' ii/tinr snpfrjici*'* is that m which any two points being 
stood and enlarged his subject, lie opened orie of tiie i taken, the right lint drawn between them fist Wholly 


unexplored pathways of Hcicnoe which bad long Iieen 
closoil,— that of introducing tho notion t'f infinity into 
wience. Tho views of Kepler were eagerly adopt ed by 
Robmsl and Caviilieri, and tho carnesl jiivestigntions 
oi the three led to a fruitful harvest of di-vcovery. Tho 
® nf tangents Permot, the ditTerential calculus 
1 lluxionnl theory «'f hiewtou (<ce 

article on Ftoxioitsl, may bo traced ns consequences 
to the nmv views of Kepler. •Oiiildm, a Jeenit, dis- 
8i>wtea the Centro of gravity applirnbld to the mea- 
surement of solid.v formed by revolution ; Galileo first 
sugt^sted th® Mg/onf; James Gregory was tho author 
of the logorltbiiMo curve ^ and Leibnits showed the 
j two properties of the catenary. IJefore the time of 
, JSewtxUi, pure oaometry and algebra were the only 
; 'rab^ects cm w hiUh iBathematical students could oxermao 
‘♦heir acnioa; btil his groat and auljliuio discoveries 
/ ft vast field ftw new studies. Tlie fact of the 

,.H«gbit8 of the pLsnels being m tho form of ellipses, 
lit© 


in ihtit superfii'M’s. Every superfioiea which is neither 
a plane, nor c.>mposed of plane ‘‘Uperfloics, is termed 
n ciircc atipeijicieii. A Mofid has length, breadth, and 
(hirhueKit ; licneu the boundaries of all solids arO super- 
ticio.i, und tho contiguous boundary to two solids which 
are connected is aiHo a superficies. A plame'rectUitital 
I.) tho iuclinatiun of two straight linsa to one an- 
other, which meet at one point, but are not in the 
samo straight line. The point of meeting between 
them is called tho vertex of the angle. Angles, in 
common with other quantities, admit of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. Wlma one 
straight line erected on another straight line makes thb 
adjacent niiglea eonal to one another, then each of lEo 
angles thus formed is a tufhi ang/e, and has 90degjreas| 
ihe line which makes them with the late is temiea 
the perpeudiculmr. Au ehluee angle is that which IS 
greater than a right au^e ; and an oetefs anpla la leas 
than a right angle. Parattet HraigH lines, which aaro 


xmnm 34 ^srvomnoK. 




in tho same lttie« ar^vlabivi* vbaii]^iio»dt on ti«ver 
meet. A aIoiw m » plaik» tamiaatta avary* 
wliers by bnea: iftne luMAan the e]EMee they 

isdoM i» termed a r^ttiSU^uai or and 

the hnea themadvea are termed the penpiHer ol 
the aame. 'W beu tina polygon hae three aides (the 
least number it oan possibly bare)» it is called a 
trtoMqte; leheo four* a quadnlaferalt when five, 
n pentaaoHj and so on An tquUaierai Manqh ii 
that whmb has three equal sides « an x»o»t«le» triangle 
has tao Bides equal, and » $eaUne tiian,;l«< has 
all three sides anev(usl A rtglU angltd triai)f,U has a 
right angle, and the side of the triangle opposite thi 
angle is called the hjfpufhefuue An obftnv-iiugt*. i 
triangle has an obtuse angle, and an lut ff tt jJt 1 
tnanglo has an sculi. angle Among quadnluttiul 
flgores, a §guare is that which hai its four •>uk'i all 
eqnaltoone anothei, ami all its angles rij}t utahh 
A rt^iaitgU lias allits angler right at „1< a, but if ** i ( f 
site sides only aro equal A rbon Muchas aihts ik t vm* 
but its angloB are not right aiigks \.va}tifU^o i n or 

tkonAoidf hull Us opp isite si ks parallu and e iuhI niul 
tkirapeand is a Uguie which liH cnlv twool iti ipi > 
site sides parallel llie a^iuight line which )mis tic 
sertiees of two angks which i lo ii if adi u cut t c i f 
other is t died a, dujiu A i r li h n w hu h li i I 
its bides equal, ij c ill I 1 1 07 Ittinl ptU^ n lui ii 
the anglesan nil t qm 1 1 14 c t h i iin ^ /i r m / t/o 1 h 
^n, if both tliu an^l > *\nd lit ' t i tW | ]\g t 
00 all equal, if la c jll i'iio''ip<Ug n ith 1 tl 
to tbe terms ti id in gonmtn, au nutn 1 j ^ 
llonthetiu^h 1 which is 1 it al Ihslti 1 it 
obsorrer , a fAe ji cm is o t u4i wlm h b h b< 1 >1 m n 
etrjted or 1 cas med , and a i rciblem in a qi osti 11 ] 
posed which requires biluliun, a I imia )« 1 1 \ 1 
subsidiary truth employed in tho Nolutiuu of a 1 1 Mi 
or the denioiistration oi u the or» ui ix tn U / 1 j 
consecraence whidi lollows the tin icmi li m « i 

seiiual propO'^itions or prubU 11 ulvc I trnhh 1 n 

reniack made upon one or luc r | roci ling 1 1 j ft 
and it iend-i to show the appheat on, the ic. net 1 i 

the cxieuBion of the same , au hvpotf 1 i si n 

tiou nisdo in order li tflcif nioie cu 1 i flu un 1 
btrstion or onnnoiatiou ol 1 problem or th re 1 ml 
la*tly, the term prjp jsdt » in ap| 1 < 1 1 cm 1 tl t ) 
blonis, theorems, and k iim is '1 be s „ih u i 1 
oeotoetry are the same ns M s <1 ul^ Mi i) 
fundamental a Titnus oil whu h tl 1 c 1 I i-f <1 v 
bo Said to bo six in nun Mr Isf I w pi infi i 
of whush IS equ^tl to a tiiii I, tuu t I 1 | nl f I 
4iother.-~dod IhewhoU otan>i] 11 11 1 

a ]}.Ai I of tho same --drd The. w 1 1 1 c i i 

always equal to Mie sum jf its j iil i m I 1 
4th. Only one st I a gilt hue cm I dnwul iw it 
two points -^th 1 Ii n]i.,utud< , wlutici ff > u 
lines, surfaces, or «•< luN, me e 1 1 d, 1 , nlu n uj } 1 It 
one another, thev exvtU coiut <k rr till 1 it 

space that iR —dtl All r„ht jigc^aroipi in ^ 

another. The applicaicu ol lU c uxictu^, an I iln |( M Htian cri Tlu ) nmortiou between the oireitOi>* 
foundations of other 1, ai( hi c] d wn in tlic ht t hm I 1 iciuc and diameVr of a ciiclo wsb found by coa« 
second books, whilst tl pnjrrtuxo of fLt nrrl 1 ist iig tie pr iiortion between the sides of an fA* 
occupy the third and Inrli I nl n of M nic 1 11 d cirvumsml/ei* pc;)Tgou about a circle; It 


Oeouttanr 


meets it an oai^t tod thej^aeof ^ „ 

styled the pgm qf eeam. A iwIpMi to mud tbl 
described or giremttrSS tjnat a raw]#, whea itt I 
sides are tangents to the einlei ayid m thto ctwt ti . 
cdrdeissstd tobetofertdaduithei^gOll. Tll«dV»<ka 
mg of tangents and chords are the most Important 
piopoMtions connected with the ortqto, and these ero 
iult) shown b\ 'Bill ltd ProjMrfnm u» how«yer>, the 
gi cat eat of attribates which belong to plane ilgwMk 
In coinpnrmg two quantities of the same kind, ww are 
kd. Ill order to have a pist idea of their rehititw |HMP> 
loition, to inquire how often the less is eohtalamtft 
ilu* grentcr magnitudo When one oontbins the othSP 
II c< I tarn number ol times, witbont lesi 4 iur IV^f 
tiiamdi r, the greater quantity m said to be a iW|W | ^ 
>r the k i<i, and the latter is a pomf of the ft»m 4 r t 
fn( litpl t aic multiples which contain Similar qfiUfttlttoi 
usiuiilai numlier of times, and are oonsequenthr oqpal 
t > oni tttii tliei Ihfi I elation between any itoitaiiui|^ 
Tiitu Ics IB termed rafie, aud the two msgnitadia iSfOm 
paid, are the terms of the same; too Aral btmlc 
( lilt 1 (he aii/sccrfcMt, and the seoond the eensMltoitSol: 
t be I ntio 'I he terms of an equal nnmber of niuOi Mi 
tilth d ; I r poi hotuds 1 has, if four quantities, A, 
iiud 1 >, 11c tuLcm which are proporttonBls, A 11 Si|MtO 
M ( It 111 C IS to D , w bODCo, A divided by B is sqtliL to 
( d lid d by D, and so on Tho axioms with nspast 
( > 1 1 1] ( ition are threo lu number. 1 Bquol cynCA^ 
tiiK f» biiM i ho same ratio to the lame quantity, wa 4 tbd 
tti ( qiiuihti has tho same ratio to equal quanhltiSt^ 
Oil lilt til s iiHiirg (lie same ratio io the same quaiK 
(til 01 to cqu il quantiitc t, are equ il to one sauAhiit^ 
1 (1 i pill' lo Cl I and (he santc ratio, avo oqnal 
)l i I lie another 11 four quantities are said to 00 
I p irfi inals by taierstoa, it is luferrod that the fourth 
1 t > tiie thud OR the sec ood is to the Arst Bv «WN^- 
*iiUt IB when the sum ol the first and ssoond is to ino 
«< ( nd as the sum of tho third and fourth m to tho 
lotuili Br itlfrrnafwn, when the first is to the third 
(h pecond is to tlu fourfh lly divtnoii, when tie 
Hj un c t the first and second is (0 the seeond as 
rl lilUrntri of the thud and fourth is to the fourth. 
(( c iu( a HU n, when tlio fust is to the difTerenoo of the 
•»( iiu I •second s« the (iiipcl is to the ditlerenee of tho 
tl r ( fill 1 ioiirth . and liiNtli, by mxxtng, when the sum 
Ml ill -t ujd M ( ond iu to the ir difici enoe as tho sWBt 
( I he third ind t urth is to their cliflhreare Tho 


il 


♦mu <f prnjortun in Buohd's fifth >K»ok wifpbt* 

qoantU 


to < n Tin i ur iblo and incomnu nsutsble qbL .. 

1 1 ir bin t« r tho i il - 1 oi simphe i(y, it is genendl? tftkm 
jiTitlc ionmi Biiia** Lqutt, tlent JIgui es wto tnah sa 
»u t {u d surluci <1 tilUB a circle may be Cqiud to a 
1^(11 XU, nnd ho c 11, all bough the figures are Te|W cBs- 
1 ml «r 1 lie Jaiit import xnt branch of the genmsiry ^ 
piiii liiniret, is the q « Initure of tho eiroto, OS which 
il I null t)ic diecoicr> of the relation between tbw 
f' I ( ( r tnd the citcu inference of a ctrole, wbicdi WWo 
d ( h no betu known I • • * - 


Elements, and may be this unitiud u]) —A /co 
is a plane figure ccntiimd 1 \ oac lut , wm h jh 
called a evreumferent^^ , an! the ebarve cn un i 
the flfioro are sueh tint uli ltDC.{ diawi ii m un 
centre to its ur"iiinl ren c are equal In r 

me called radii, or scon ti frrn, audl'u ai nt hu 
which posses tbron,,b the u itit, ard ix M n cl 1 it 
either end by the Ctrl umfcrtucc, IS termed ill d jmrttr, 
and it divides tho 1 trcle into two equal f irl^ ^ n 
18 any portion of the nuumicienco of i circle i h tb 
IS sep«raf<d by acAnf, or stravht hue, wl 1 1 r 
not pass through the centre A teyme if t f a c irl'* is 
the li(,ure oontsiucl ly an aic and itschorl it tho 
chord parses through the centre, tlion the seg lu ut will 
beat^mmrefe A. tractor that part of a circle con 
tamed by un arc and two radu, drawn one to catb 
extremity of the are if the radu rto at right angles t > 
one am ther,^en the ter tor is s^iid to be a quads auf 
A atraight line to said to be oWied m a circle, when its 
eztremilms arc m the ei’^umteretice of the StUiuc. A 
reot^eal figure is iinMrJ 10 a circle, when tho 
txces of all its angles are on w circumference. A 
straight Imo 19 said t a be a ianqeaiio a cirdo, when rt 
c d 


mg fjuud that the arras nr these (iiftorsd spbttlSt 
1 1 ;,i\» very marly the Lircumfarenoa of acbclsi 
Ir ni whuh it was deduced, that if the dtamotSg 
|u in tut 1 r ire 1, ilic circuiufort uce will be 3 IdlSfiSMf, 
wii 11 IS mar enough for aft pi ictloal purpOB6% 
uubuign, for astr noray, it is mcesfcrv to liaTa 
a lain r nutul c« ol places of decunsto, *thisMeonA 
pit i (he science of geometry conevnni that 
t-k Nchrh A solid has been atoeady dyfined; as thas 
which (losBcwt lingtlt, breadth, and Mtotoisis, shdui 
the latter chniawtenstic, comprising fto diflarenee fiom 
npMn L me Aprtsm M a tohd uontaihed by plan» 
hgiiicv, ( t whii h two opposite ones are equal, stmilat. 
Old ( arollel, and the others ate pandtoAogrsoM. The di#« 
tiiuoc between the bases ot apiism u termed lisaVtfude* 


idtbesaiiiep0]nt,i„^ 

at ( ho aatx>nor eyfremtty m * polygonal piano, An Im* 
pi itaot tlieom in sedid g«oiBeti 7 is. that the solidity 
of any porallckmrped, or, u generm, of nay pm t, to 
equal to Uie prodacd ^ If Ii base and its slmitde when 
miacipUed together. Efithd treats on tho demestary 










m luffhfil inwA tt geoxM^,^ 
li»iM uot thA mof ft HiM to ou^ti6tt% it 




^tm nmn 6 ti« of itg tultt which nmuM ftm ¥h« 
m of khn Oybncler » tht flttd tM^ht lino or tide 
MOfiiwIkjiilfh the ptt Alltlomm icvoWm ; anti the hoies 
^ra likO tarries aeterfhMt hy each cTtreni^ of tlie 
ohmilaiotrtn A ^cnc ta a ccAid Afrnra dcaenbed bT a 
iybft*Milod tnauirlc about one ni th« sidet enntaioint. 
¥«0 v!j|ht angle, whioh remains flxtd A $phert is a 
tAlfd igatoptoi iced bv the rarolntion of » serafartU 
nioat Its diimeter, wnioh remains flxoi! SimtStn 
topnes and oVlmdert am such ss hare thejr axes and 
fBOQittors or their bases cqusl or proportional In 
ttrdhr to intlmato the enrratnre of any aui face at a 
pMposeo pbtnt, It mar he olsemd, the etiifaoeofa 
lyihi^ eahnot bo astuniluicd with the ournturc ol 
any MirfiMa ivhaterer , becsiibo in thespheie ibe em 
nti&rt la miifobn about the same norm i 2 . whereas in 

f M&ugaotirol tliia la far from being ib( rt»o Hit 
^prooeedingmsucb ernes must, ibmloic bt 
MB# eeverbi planes (Iran n thre h the u jrmr I it 
dat under consideration, in order to cakulate fh 
hf OQftruture of each of those aections at tl ir 
fkgjM^ and, by oompanng thinn, to Judge of the gi eat* i { 
mur oorraturo in those direotmia ab nt 11 ( 
M tyell as t iwards tvbat point« thoiuriatart is 
mtttmdft for, curved surlacia oontiguous to any p >int 
‘ iRiwCed partly bedow end partly aboie the tan 
IJbjy Vbma Urawa to that point In tn vl in « ditiereut 
j yUmm mar thiongb the anmi point ot a sin I ire, 

. Uj^iUAke oontam the nonnal to the snrfaro ai d s n t 
id^iBUti U will be lound that the radii of curiaturc ! 
dwefiro to that point, both ol the normal and hltqi c 
aeMolis, be ir remarkable relatioua to <n o uiiothct i 
iMppendendr of the parhrular ibmi or ennatureot 
IlM (turface It would be impossible m the pi op j tions 
irftBO piaseiifc woik to gne even the rudiments of 
g< ometry ot dmi nnont, or to deduce the 
taftfone propoutionsi theomraa, and applicitiuns ol 
lhiatd*a fbrinnlasif whieh, dti siaoe peinnt, might 
roidiir I ft elone The reader is roierred 1 ir in >rt 
dupheit iniotmatiou on the subject to h udid e rit 
asanfts, Ifewtona Pnncipta, Huttma Maihem fftr it 
2 Vkip/s, Xiegoudra’a JS 7 n*nt» de G m/int, flyiiiers 
Amtyhcal Gwmflnf, and Kepler a norks nhicli enter 
•ft largo oh both oii Hons of geometry both practical 
and tbeoretieal (A»« also separate artu le« ou Covxo 
BsonoNS i xAiean, Fluxions, GJUvnaxToir Ac > 
Hsosun, St , aaiiif, the patron aamt ot f ng 
land, was born in Fpipbaui k, Cilitia or, acooidn g to 
some aoconnts, in Cappadocia, and waa, duiin^ tie 
lafttm I earn of hts life, bishop of Atexamlna o ime I 
hiatoisana, howeier, relate that St Oeorgo was n| 
aoldierin the si.ivioe of the emptror Diocletisn, and 
that he titIFered martyrdom along with many othcis on I 
aocQunt ot bis nmhraring Chrlationity Alter the 
orusB les, the * Inie of St Goorce, who was torimd 1 y 
the Greekft “vn turioua," spread ao much that, in the I 
Ij^gfk of Sdwttrd IH , he became the patron saint oi 
In order to enhance hia popularity omong 
^g^dlHerate, the labulotta atory of St George and the 
vngon was concocted as a reason inr his canouuatlon 
G» 0 »ui 0 e, /v or'tUs (Gr aeorpJa, things i elating 
it the title of a poem on ngnoulture 
by Virgil, in four books It m 
^ the moat perft oft of bis wwki, and displaj a 
•e knewl* Ige oi the aulijeot 

yeiWMoe, a 

™ , the Cranq'a lull lam , a nut ord ol 
sub clofts 2 % (faMi/foiw Herha or ebrulis 
waves membranous eftiptiloa, and arti* 
usually eymroetrirtl, 
In^oated I petals twlaM.k AMtivation ; 
•omewhrt monade^hOtts. Fruit 
pMJdtat attached by means of their 
laUre, from whieh 


apeciea*^ are ohiedy Suti^ plants. mSS 
btungmero weeds of no iot^eat, and la bthoxe b^ 
extremely abowy tmader-fiowen Thb Isrotante vli^ 
colled garanhima do not belong ftp m geiuia,|$ftftcr 


the genua PaZerponmm twbich ms). The root G md-r 
flulaium la a poweiAil astringent, ana is much mm 
medicinanjr in Korth An)cih.a, isJiero it is called olnoi* 
roift, G ptinh'^otnm produces edible tuherft, which 
are known m van Diemen a Dojd under the name of 
natiii carrota 

Gjksi Ni tru On. ( S'se A\ j/Uorooow ) 

fiBB Pillow, or Txa FaiiOOV,^er /aafftonfFr par- 
fauf) (FaUo OiftfaUo), a apeoiee ol falcon, coaeidered 
as the boldest and most beautiful of the tribe In ttce 
It approaches do !> to that of th oaprci Ita mineral 
ol )up is brownish grey, ot varied tmta above snd white 
t math, with blown Icngitudin'il spots The tail la 
1 1 cl with Q number ot c'peptr and lighlei bands, 
11 1 thi. b ll ui d kgs are ii ( i Uy nf a pil i bine or yel> 
lowHh colour ihrce loii (,a of tbo gcrlilooo aro 
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UNIVBESAL INFORMATION 
Ghiitwr dfr Kotation 
wen there it & 4 iMrepiuicjrbetvr 0 ffis the 


Ifcwill ^ ^ 

tpeeiilo sravitiea'tiid the equitdeuta ”ef some few 
bodies. This will be 'plain' from the following ex- 
mnples :— 

JSTfjrKte. SfW, Orott, 

Hjdrogco 1 I ' 

. .t Oxygon 8 16*8 

Sulpbur 18 81*7(Ta|iotir). 

Clilorino....^.': do‘5 84‘0 

Broinioo 80 78'S 


Garman CatholioB 


Oerhi> '>.< ‘lito originated the lyatem of arrauging coiu^ 
pounds according to types, end fulW^workea out the 
theory of the formation of ail bodies by thesubAtitatiou 
of one element or groop of elements by others of a 
similar character. («$cr« Sants. BimsTXTVTtoir Tbbobt» 
TYPas.)->-J 2 i^. Fowne's ilfanMal Ckemu/ttv, 8 tb edi- 
tion. Appendix; Odling's AfauMaf q/* CAemiiiriy. 

GERHair Catuoucs, jer^-min is the 

name of a religious sect which has recently beep 
formed in Oeruia^. by scoeasiou ftrom the Human 
Catholic church. It originated in a proclamation of a 


H a fetter from Johannes Rouge, an excommuni. 

.amf nuMtr of atom. mk»noompo^un^.r g,,„i lstOi-toi;«r, IBM, chUM- 

M,on, of kfot md fnuoro i which i. cunnalcnt to teri,i„'gUM tu idoliltroiu feitiyiO, mi e»Uig apou 
aayiuRthiitmatimipfoiyiieiiweiBlw.ixtwn timed sa ,,jg^ daiiurew it. A dhort tim* beroi«, VB- 
muchadaiiiitomof hydri>Ken,bcc«uw« ciib.c Catholio pnodt, Jobaim CMrski, bad tei^ 

the former jja, weigba aiateim baiea aa bearyaa a cu- ihoBomidbchoreb, aad attempted thelbaadatbm 

bie foot of Jlie hittpr. Accorduig to this new Bystem, mdependent Christian oougregstioiie Theletter 

therefore, the eqairalente ot owRen. oarbon, sulj.bur, ■ of !{„„.* with many eympSthmere, mid a aaipa 
Bclemuni, and tellunura arc doubled j aiid in niict havinj. lieeii elTeotcd belwein^oBUo and Oaenflih a 
cheiuicaj ^loka thcae doubled eqmif^Mila are indicated nymijer of cougre.aliona Blirana up in a very ehorl 
by a Une drawn throuRh the letter; tbue-<ru a t, ,„„o_ thomeelvee German Cetholice; The 

A few compounds, formulatod according to both eyn- *• Coni'estyion of Kchneideniuhl.*' drawn up by Cseraki. 
tenis, are given below ; but, for eonvcuieuce, the new ‘ OH. Ill, and presented to the goTernmeut Oot. 27, 


equivalents are printed iu italics 


1 

1 

oi<l 

Fonnului. 

\V ater 

HO 


liO 


AgO 

Alumina 

AUOa 

Besquioxide of iron 

Gbloride of potuasium. 

Fc, 0 , 

KCl 

Sesquic'hlonde of alumina... 
llyilronliloriu acid 

AlaCl, 

HOI 

SulpliuU* of potu^sium 

Cvanonou 

KA 

C.jN 

CO 

Carbonic oxide 


N«-w 

Furiuul.T 

ll.,0 

K,0 

A«aO 

Al.O, 

KC\ 

AL.CJa 

II Cl 

K.,.y 

rw 

CO 


LHti. rf'jccicd as unacriptural, and as merely human 
ordiiiiincci}, the reception by the priests alone of the 
Lord's Hupper in both kinds; the canonization and 
invocation of the saints; indulgenoes and purgatory; 
fasting ; the use of the Latin language in divine ser- 
vice; mass and vespers; the celibacy of the priests; 
the prohibition of mixed marriacea ; the supremacy 
of the pope, and other points. They declared them- 
schcB dctcimiued to sever their connection with the 
pojie, to receive the Lord's supper iu both kinds, and 
to recognize the Bible as the only rule of faith. They 
retained the seven sacraments and the mass, which 
they celebrated in the voniHcular tongue. The ** Coii- 
IcMsiou of Breslau," which set forth the views of 
Koiigc, proceeded farther than that of Sohoeidemiilil, 
— diuruiiig free investigation of the Bible, and freedom 
of belief lor ov cry individual member. It regarded as 
essential doctrines only,— belief in God, the creator 
and governor of the world; iu Jesus Cbrlat. as having, 
by JiH doHrine, bis life wd death, redeemed men 


Besides the cluumo in the equivalonts described abovo, 

Cb'vliardt rnviveefand fidly carried oat a theory of the 

ciinstitiiiion of acids and salts, flrst propounded by 8 ir - , - • - - - - , — - 7 - -t-v ' - ' ^ 

Humphrey Davy. According to the preseni tln'orv, i J YJ® 

as llrst started by Lavoisier, Berzelius, and utbera, ' Of the saeramonts of the Catholic 

mirateoffiilverwouldbefiirmnlatedihus.-^AgO.KO,; >t retained only baptism and t^ho Lords 

being looked on as a compound ol nitric acid and • A council met at Leipsic on toe 2 i>id of 


o vide of silver; but, on compiiriug this salt with its 
(Kirresponding haloid, chloride of silver, a diserepaucy 
occurs, which vumsbes, ii we consider nitric acid, aa 
evistiug in nitrate of silver, to consist of lostead 
ot NO#. From numerous other anomalies, occurring 
chiefly in organic bodies, Gerhardt enme to the fol* 
lowing conelusiuiiB That every uncouibined acid 
necessarily contained one or more equivalents of 
hydrogen. — 2. That the bodies hitherto regarded as 
dry acids possessed no acid properties until uniUnl 
with hydrogen aud oxygen. — 3. That salts were formed 
by the substitution of one or more atoms of hydrogcu, 
by oue oT mure atoms of a metal, or some substance 
acting as sucL Thus, the bodies knowu as NO,, SO,, 
and CO,, are neutral and inert, until united with an 
equivalent of water, when they form respectively 
nitric, sulphuric, and carbonic acids. 

Old view, JTeio view. 

Nitric acid NO, HNO, 

Sulphurio acid SO, HSO, 

Carbonic acid CO, HOO, 

This brings the haloid and ozyaeid salts into perfect 
harmony, both being regarded as acids in which the 
hydrogen is replaced by a metal. 

HCl + K « KCl + H 
HSO, + K = K80* + H 

or, in other words, the acid is regarded as the nitrate, 
swphate, or carbonate of hydrogen, and the salt formed, 
aa the nitrate, sulphate, or carbonate of the metal. 
Hence the terms nitrate of potassium, sulphate of 
sodium, and carbonate of ammoninm, as used by 
Gerkardt's followers, instead of those iu ordiuaiy use. 

809 


March, iSla, in which Ronge, Ozor^kl, and the dele- 
giiicH of twenty congregalious^ took part ; aud a new 
creed was adopted, based principally upon tlie Con- 
feiaiun of BrcMlou. Alter that time the nrincipleB 
of German Catholioia i» spread very rapidly, being 
adopted not only by many Roman Cstliolio priests, but 
alho by niduy Protestant clergymen and laymen. At 
the end of 1815, they comprised about 300 congre- 
giiiions. They, however, met with muoh opposition 
fnmi the various govommeots, and many vexatious 
restrictions were imposed upon them in Prussia, 
SuKuiiy, Bavnria, ana othsr states. A more serious 
source of disijiiiet, however, arose among themselves. 
Tt has been been that the tendency of Cseraki was 
towards the doctrines aud ritual of the Church of 
Rome ; Rouge, on the other band, approached towards 
ratioublism. A scries of dissensioos, in Uiis way, 
arose among the body, which was very prejudicial to 
their progress. An attempt was made to unite both, 
parties in an assembly at Bawica, in the mouth of 
February, IBUi, iu which Czerski, Ronge, and others 
took part; but it had not the desired effect. The 
Gougregatioxis sympathiziug with Cseraki mot at 
Scbneidcniilbl iu the mouAi of July in the same year, 
in order to effect a closer organisation among them- 
selves ; but, from the great differences of opinion that 
prevailed among tliem, they were unable to come to 
any agreement. Nor were the followors of Bonge 
more successful in their attcnij^ts to effect the same 
object. A connoil was held at Berlin, in May, 1847. 
attended by deputies from HR congregations, and 
new efl’orts were made to accomplish a union of the 
two parties, but with litUe better success. The revo- 
lution of 1848 was favourable to the Genuiu Catlioliies, 
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and f.'^nerallv led to the removnl of aouio >.i civil 
re»tr«otion»i to which they were euJijeoted. A eon- 
foreiice was held at K<lthen in IHfiO, at which an 
Hihanoe was proposed with the free oonf^rogations 
which had formed tiiemselves by seoession from the 
Protestant obnrebps ; and a diet was fixed for 1K52; 
hdt it. did not met't. Hinoo that time German Catho- 
lieism has been on the decline, partly on account of 
internal dissensions, and partly from oppressive xnca- 
sores ^opted against thorn by the governments. 
Many congregations have been disbanded, while others 
have gone over in a body to the Protestant church. 
\ conference was held at .Gotha, Bept. 10, 1858, at 
which, however, only forty-two representatives werC| 
present. i 

GnaMAvLaitOTTAOS AKl»LiTiti:\TniiB (Qor. Deuheha 
Sprachc uhd lA/erahvr).~~Tho German laiignnge is a 
branch of the Indo-Gerniauic ulassof laugimges, which 
separated from the parent stork at a very early period. 
The Germans called their language Ventuch or 7VMt#eA, 
from their ancestors, the Teutons. In its widest sense 
thaTeutomc oonsists of two branches,— the Northern, 
or Boandinaviaii, aud the Southern, or German. The 
latter has tbre^* subdiviHions,— the Kastern, nr Golhir, 
the High German, and the Low German. The Gothic 
is tlie earliest of these of winch we possess unv literary 
remains, there being still jn existeuee portions o( a 
translation of the llihle into Gothic inadt 1 v Itisliop 
TTlfllas in the 4lh ecutury : hut we possesi milnng i.f 
the High or Low German till the 7th oeiitiiry. Uenee 
many persons have boon led to regard the Gothic us 
the orminsl source of the Gernian ; luxt, tiocmdiog I » 
Max Miiller, the granimatiCHl ditt'eivnci's' hetweeu the 
two are of such a nature aa to show that this was itn- 
poMiblo. “ There never was,’* he says, “ a common 
unibirm Tentouic language, uor is there any ev idence 
to show that there existed at any time a uniibrni High 
German or IjOw German language, from which all High 
German and Low German dialects are ro«pectivelv 
derived." The Gothic language died out tii the tnh 
century. The Low German (Plati De.uhch) eompre- 
heiids 'many dialects in the north or loalands of tier- 
many, as well as the Friesian, Dufeh, and Kleinivh diu 
lects. The oldest literary dnenmeut of Low Gr>rmaii 
on the continent is the Christian epic tho ** lleljaiid’* 
(f fcaler or ftai iour) .which is preserved to us in t w o' Nf SS. 
of the Pth eontnry. There are traces of a certain timonnl 
of literature in Saxon or Low German from that lime 
onward, through the niiddJo ages, up to the 17th cen- 
tury, but little of that literature has been pre.served; 
and after tho translation of the Hihle by Lnthcr iiit«) 
High German, tho fide of Low German fiterature was 
scaled. High German (Jfwh Deufi^th) lias been the 
literary language of Gerin&ny ever since tlio days of 
Charlemagne. Its history Viiav lie traced through 
throe periods,*— the Old High German, extending 
from the 7th to the I2th century; tho Middle High 
German, from the 12th eentonf to the time of Jmiher ; 
and the Kew IFigh German, from Luther down to the 
resent time. In tho present day there are various 
iaiects of the German spoken in aifierent parts of tho 
country; as the Swabian, Bavarian. Franrouniii, Saxon, 
Ac. {Sfg Muller’s Leeitiret onike Science ij/" Lnminago,) 
The earliest exiating nionnment of German literature 
is the translation of the Bible into Gothic by I'lfilas, 
already alluded to. After the Gothic language ceased 
to bo spoken, nothing was known of this work luitil 
towards the close of the 10th centurv, when a portion 
of it,--namely the four Gospels, woe ftmnd in the abbey 
'Verden, The letters are in silver upon purple 
Teilutn ; whence it is called the Codex Argonietu^ and 
It IS now preserved in the library of Upeala. After- 
wards, m ISIS, the Epistles of St. Haul, of the same 
I®”* discovered by Cardinal Mai and Connt 
Ci^tifflioni 111 the monastci'^ of Bubbio, in Lombardy, 
Of the translatmn of tho Old Testament onlv a few 
lines remam. The earliest literature of Germany is 
known to us only by report or tradition. According 
toToLMtos, the Germans celebrated in songs, which 
wre old even mb is time, the praises of their national 
deity Tulsco, and hit son Manmis. as well as the deeds 
of their great heroes. When tho nations began to 
migrafr, heroes of greater and greater renown roarch 
mto the scone of song, and the Idstoric forms of Attila, 
Theodonc, GUuther, and others, appear. The two 


most ancient German poems are the ** Lay of Hilde- 
brand and Hadubrand'* and the Prayer of IVeiszeu- 
hmn, which beloqg to the 8th century. Many of the 
legends of this period were afterwards embodied in 
the lay of the ** Nibelnngen," the most celebrated ]iro- 
ductioD of German mediteval poetry. The introduction 
of Christianity exercised an iiuportaiit change in tho 
early literature of Germany, Th^- Latin language 
came to be that of the church, the c mrt, and tho law. 

A kind of religious poetry, alter tho model of tb>'' 
Unman poets, was introduced in place of the ancient 
heroic and mythical songs, and vva^ fostered by tbo 
court as well as by the clergy. Charlemagne, indeed, 
was fondly attached to the ancient lays of his fatherland, 
and eaused a collection of tliem to be made ; but his 
succes.4or, Lewis the Pious, looked upon evorythmg 
I German as heathenish ; and the conscqueuoc wae<, the 
almost total destruction of every poem which bore a 
special inytliologieal eharacter. The Heljand," a 
poem giving tbo life of Christ, was written at the in- 
stance of Lewis the Pious in the fttli century, and 
is one of the noblest prodnetions of poetic genius 
that hue ever appeared. Thirty years later appeared 
another sacred poem, known os the “ Kniji,'’ c* ninofmd 
by Gtfried, a Benedictine monk oi UVissenburg. 
Another ol this pe -od is theso-e.wled “ Jiiidwi. •- 
)iod,“ H poem in hono'i ‘ the t ictory r ■' ‘ 'le FranL. -n 
I king, Lewis III , over ■ Xormana ii. ■ ■ _ The • (/ 'r 
jioetiesl reniains of this f eriod are c>.ii*ii> ' a rt gioiia 
iiatiire, and, together with the cun! cinp. -pari prone 
literature, are not worthy of not ice, (>'rm.iny, by 
lo.qui'; its French mid Italian provi !)»•.•>-, • «d be>;.jn»o 
(terniany agriin ; and a ib^sire i(> eiilto > .le national 
li‘eratnre again began to mamb'st it e. 7 monks 
of .St. Gall, 1‘asHiiii, mid other places, i*- idmed ^oinf! 

I of the German epsoa into Latin ver!*c ; sue e . ue jmeni 

ol the “Nibelnngen" of “Walther ■ i‘..putaiae,'* 
and ot “ Hiiodlieh,’' tin* Iimt twooiVhiei' nftv J'en pre- 
served and ptiblinhcd ThcstorieMoftliefox t. /lear.aiid 
other animals, HO peculiar to Gerruui. pee r , ted 

the attention of thi moni;?. ; u- I it ic c.mu eu* 

Latin trunslatioos that tins oiii K ua stGe of p* . • m 

be traced back so tar as the lutb ccnliiry. ' Mih 
}e'*ntiirv present? almost an enure I'lank in tbi.' b‘sio»’v 
jofticrinnn hteri'tio'e. Tin* old Hi'jro German had be- 
• come H literary • i 'uiisge elr '|lv tbiough Mie • do,"ts of 
j the c'*-rgy, and i« ■ 'haracte" wi« pre-cminnitlv < 's’ 

! The C'riisiMlc?, ho\iHver, put i md lo O.e jl, . . le 

Inicnt in the iitcnitiiTc of (ro/j.\,riy The chn- '• 
jcinpeiors oi the lloberistaiifcri li^uastv furirico . 

' r.dlymg pond lor .nil national ^ ui'pathipp; u.-o »’ 

! interest of the people was with (lie kriight not 
•the pncsl Poctiw changed h.u.'G, and tli ' nl 
, court B and kiiighilv casth/s oft'er. o i. new aim . ro 
i genial home to thV poets of Germanv than tl''' iiio* 

' i«*ne» of Bt. Gall tuid Fulda. Mnlilr 11' .. Ger- , 

! the language of the Swabian court, Ivccrne the .'U 
gunge of poetry, and tho poets took I’ eir inspiration 
from real life, though they borrowed their u.odeiB froiii 
the roinantio cycles of Brittany and Frovence. Tho 
stories of Arthur and his Knights, of Charioroagno, of 
Achilles, iEneas, and Alexander, imported by PreneU 
and l*roveni;al knights, served them as their ^Vst 
models; and »>h le foreign iuflnenee is seen in every 
I branch of German poetry at tins time, yet nothing can 
! be more different than the same subject, as treats by 
j French and Gkirman poets. The German Miuueaiinger, • 
I in particnlar, were far from being imitators of the 
I Trouvoros or Troubadours. Posts made bold for the 
first time to express their own feelings, their joys, and 
Bufierings, and epio poetry had to share its honours 
with lync songs. The poetry which flonrished at the 
castles was soon adopted by the lower ranks, and tho 
poems of the "Hibelungen and “Gudnin," as we now 
possess them, were composed at that tune by poets who 
look their subjects, their best thoughts and expres- 
sions, from the people ; bnt imitated the language, tho 
metre, and the manners of the oourt poets. Thus thero 
are two kinds of poetry of this period, — the national 
or people’s poetry, tho production of strolling min- 
strut ; and tne art poetry, or that of the courts, com- 
posed chiefly by kings and courtiers. Many of tho 
poets were nobles by birth, several of them princes. ^ 
Among the distingntsbed poets of thia peri^, are 
; Heinrich von Teldecke, Hartmann von AnOi Wolfruu 
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G-ermazi Iianfniaffe and liiterature 


Ton Etfohonttach, Ootlfrie^ Ton Btraslmrff, and Kon* 
rad TOD 'Wurxburg. Tb« full of the Swabian dyiuutr 
of The bouse of HohenaTAdfeu, in the latter half of the 
i:lth ceiittirr, the deatb-bloTir to German chivalru* 
poetry. ric poef ry tiontumed to floimah for a time : 


Garmon Xioaxeuw and liiterature 


TDoat popular poet in Germany durine that century. 
His works ore ntimeronii, and in all styles of composi’ 
tiou, from the most irasio touch of feelinfi' to the 
moat eomio turn of thought. Tins period produoed 
. ^ •etoriil diatingnished scholars and men of scienon ; 

nut IT df^ceuerKl^'d inh> an aflVoted Hcntimentality and among whom may bo mentioned Alclftnchrhon, Came- 
unvTorlhy Id'ihtry »»f tilts bidifs. Hidactie poctrA , ho'i • ' rariiis (claaaics and philology), Conicliua itgnppa, 
ever, hccfaij !(*' 'cultnnW wiih sotiic degree of pui-cc*i» ' TiifophraatUH ParncelauM (luyniioal philosophy and 
The middle Cl J ti's, the huriihcra ot the free tovriia of i natural history), Oopenticna (iistrouom> ), Leouhord 
OernianT, now b<*ginnmg to rise into power, and , riudiH (botany and nicdicnic), Conrad Gesner (botany 
poetry agaso (1 vtngcd hmida. It now passed from th« uud /oology )', and Agneola (niincrMlogj'). Towards 
abodes ot princes and Vinglita to tiie linnu'boriiurgliers j the end ul the Ifllh century, every thing seemed drift- 
aiid Hie workhhops of arliMin*!; Uriid lusteiul of th»> ing back into the middle aces; Aud then came the 
MiriTifwingcr, we have the Mc'itei piinger, and lho:r ! Tlnrli ^ war v tich,in its ('oridequences, was most 
‘stranit; vore more subdued, praetie.d, and homely i c:iea<iTroiiB ii> (lermany. The physical and moral 
J'i.et .n Went le a trade, Idle any I'tli'-r, and guiUlb wen* vigmir ol the nation was broken. We meet with no 
J cMfisisting Ilf nii»‘»ter-ainc«’r' and llie‘r onpreii- . Ir.iM* of origimdiiy, truth, taste, nr feehng in the 

nec« neinrich rraueiilob la enll'd the llrat M< s'^fer- . I''‘*'trv of that period, except, indeed, in tiiu sacred 
wujigiT, a-id during Hie J lih, I'lih, and l*»th eentuj len, . P'*«‘try, iminv of the hymi'H of Paul Gerhard being 
new "uildA or ^rlanjln were ionni'd in nil the pruicipil. ^tdl hung lu the lh‘ote.staiil ehtirches of Itormany. A 
to.vti'1 i.i HiT-iiijH) . The poetry of the 1 Vtli and IMh rnae tor evcrytlung foreign that then provoiled was 
iriioc' ' iid-rcAfing l•lt.torl<•'^lllv. but is not othe**- . uTtiTly onposed to natioiiulitT or originnlUy. Opit/., 
'.NO !' ( Auluo. The belt hojil'h of the period, till* lounder of the so-called Silesian school, IS the true 

’•yi ' ilaltc'iiter ai.d A ••il \A cber, ecltdirsji- represeututive of the elasaicnl poetry of the l 7 th 

i"i 15 - i-jiv of S»' 0 iTiainl iinT \u»Tn.i un.l c.MilurA He was a Hcholar iinil a gentleman, moft 

ir^ac. 'Vifempt.s e made to revi\e the’. co-re . in hw language and vormllcatiou, never TOD- 
ii- ‘'V III tlx (ba'A.idi'M, both 111 tlie Ik- ’ turn 't> gr>>uiid wliich had not been trodden 
. I ■ wnrdM till- ( viipe of the Ifith l eutuiv. bef, i . , hunio classic poet, whether of Greece, 

' ‘»ui‘ec-s. hi the idth iciitufY, pr.>** 

'i! I . M lo tlooni-h, iiiol flcierul loc.il ehron- 




cll {KiW'irn.-* on luriyfiriidiMice. and 
An tin* lUM ei 111 UFA (ili'rniaiiv vos. 
M .'“t.ir t ii’oU'gi.o's, H'l helvurt and T.u- 
lc.u in’cileit .Hid nicrgy of pmp ■'•c, 
.i.TN and wntiugq / Mdrd' tied to pan she 


ea> i« 

triirnl '“K... ^,1 trie Ibbio inlo 
MaHh.as of Beheirn. An o', 

I .. .• itt. gencM' lallucn, 

' . Ib'iHiaii Iri "ii'i.i', 

• III e-i}!* • of I’l u , u , 

n- hIjuioi .il n - •» 

'* M • AMI? lo’ll O' -I'M ll . 

1 . -n I- or Ni'tiug rljiur*'* J 

(' • .itipj A’ -I a < 1 

•i ' ‘ ^ tij ' i .1 iv W I I ‘ ' I 

I I- ! 

* . liin* p* *A lol 

t J 7 i’ 'll .1 . ■ ' • 

. «U'0 1 ' ' li I 1 - ' Hi 1 

1.10 tAil'i l!n ib ! 
.• . i-r" . .1.0 iiti’rn’iHO . 

■ ,,, ll' 'A ' < IMiic i' lO I' 

■ . '.i O, jl . '. ,..|l ll IK 1 111 


Uo‘'.i.\ I* ranee, Iloihuid, or Italy. Literary so- 
, were formed at soveral of the courts of 

• ‘rmaiiy, jirofessi'dly for the improvement of the 
i.iiiL'iuige and poetry of the rountry, after the model 

• d of Italy ; but they were mere silly imitations, 

iih'i prodiici'd little good. The “ A^’irst Silesian school" is 
repj •Muded by ineu liko Opitx and Weekherlin, and is 


t’.d.iimain.ti 1 ., l il.e first eoni].* de , chaiactcri/ed as pseudo-clasfiioal. It was irnilaled in 


iMinin wiirt made i.\ 
ii't.iciit event III till'- 


>M III inv 

•1 p.M.f 


lb,. . 


• he north of rieniiany by Simon Dach, Taui Flemming, 
an i 11 niiuibcr of less-gifted poets, who form the 
Mi|ion ih*' future pio- . Jvonigsberg school," The chief heroes of the 
I'u f"'i,ibli',luin*rii u» “ Seeoiid Silesnm scAiool’* are lIoffmannwaldAU and 
I «.'ion nfiei !•> l.<•lll•rlht(Mn, whi'se eompositions are more ambitions, 
'J I.e ruM boii.liMslu', unit lull of nietupliors than those ofOpitn; 
11. inxM . : hwl are ul.io more disappointing, There were some 
! of tho an ii'dep'M.dent poets who kept aiooffroiD either of these 
;i.. •••i.iury, ill. . •‘'•Im..!-, au Fiiedricb too Logan. Aiidieas GrypAims, 
H *« .i. ' iM.if'ie Jill t Mo!>cheriMch. Among the other w'orks of this 
I (I,.* ji ',d>* 4 '<« peiuMi we iniiv mention the “Hiiuplinsfiimus," a novel 
‘ • ! * h. iV- filing a lueli pietiiro of Gominn life daring the 

!»• u ; liit'.cu )• '• liinv ^“arswar ; Iho patriotic w'‘:lingH of Professor 
I b!{| .ii....va .^vMtjpp. ihe liiAlr>ri<-.'ti works of Pulfendorf; tho 
' , a '. w 1 1 1 III p • -ru' serin, i.s of Siienrr and of Frunke, iho foundei 

-f.. ini A. .o' t'* <«• .'ll oiphiin ,>icliiiol id Halle; Professor Arnold'n 
ai.'l VO ' Jiistory; the first politienl pamphlets of 

iJi-.i. iven 11. ih** l'r.dV-«BOf ’IhonmnioN ; iviiti among )diilosopheTS, Jacob 
I- I-!. }.r. .» I'.i. J In* Bo'diinr' ut the |)|•(^i*1nlngBud Leibnitz at the end of the 

..gi'-i.'i 'I -iii.'uy dm up cenlury. The 1 Mr h i did ury WAS marked by a revolution 

in iiM It :!i'' M ijnJ.il ui:- t *1, iii tin* 'literature and modes of thought in Germany. 

.1 Ml inn Oliristopli Gotlsehed.protcpsor of eloquence at 
Lcipsie, il the early part of this century, oxoroised great 
jlavi, afti'r L'rli.'i- him.s'df -.1.0111 oiiih, .fuh.tii, p'>wer as n critic, and w'as the means of defeating the 
Ariid, Jliigi'tiiwigeri, IfiilluiL"'* , .M. txin nttmn. icj'i ."•'Oumi Kilosian school. He was, boweverj an advocate 
' ivi.iii von iriitinii. .'viiiic* ol I in .r pofi- nf im- vf French inodi-is in art and poetry; and it woe 
jitriod, u<» Foban llc^sin'i, i-.M.ipo- . ih.-,r p m through the opposition which he roused bybiuGallo- 

Latin ; and, iiidr.'d, ihx'r. 'ann* om {fmij the niiir**!'- mania, Chat German poetiy was at last delivered from 
sitics a tcTid'*‘icy to i-v.iir the Liitin imove Iheir imulifr the trammels of that foreign school. Gottsched and 

•ongue, whieh wa>i verv prrjiui'fial lo the latter. Tlie; his fneuds at Leipsio were opposed by Bodmer and 

poviod before and alter Hie Bejormatiim was osj»en..tlly ' hit> friends in Switzerland, who advocated the Enj^iali 
fruitful in satiric I ! and allegoneal works. One of ili'piBivh* of literature; and a long literary warfare was 
most remnrkabie of the former class was the ** Hliip of ' earned on. For a Jong peno-J Gottsched and his 
Fools" [Na'^rei jirkiff), by Hebastmit Brant, a m<'trica} ; party prevailed ; but at length public opinion beeame 
satire on the follies of the age; and whu-h was aftt-i.itoo strong against them, and tho dictator lived to 
wards imitated by Thoinaa Mnnier, in his **.Narr.>n- 1 necomii tho laiighinc-atockof Oennaay. Among ihoso 
beachworang" (ronjiiration of Fools). The most able | wno distinguished tfaemselTes os advoentm of the ndir 
aatirical and didactic poet ui iho IHtti century whs ’ Hchool were Gartner, Gellgrt, Kiistner, Adolf Bolilegel 
Johann Fischart, the author of nunicrons works: | (fiit her of the brothers ^hlcgel), Kleist, and Glemi. 
among which may be ineiitMned '* Flobatz," a remark- j Of greater influence, however, than Uiiy of those here 
r. _ ^ poem, ** Gas i named, were Hagedom of Hamburg, irnoM fablea and 


l* )m. I- 
. lr< 


.V. vkg '.'•■i'l inliiihi'.' '.‘.Ht rirV' wr* mi.rr • • •‘'‘i 

eripagi^ lo r-li.rniii» ci>iitr.<''vri'*' . f'lnrnjiM'iil m It.. 


ably nitty poem on fleop ; and a romantic . 
gluekhatte SchiJT" He has been called the Geruian 
Babclais. Of the popular songs {Vidkslieder) of tinei 
penod, some have been muuh admired. The works of* 
Hans fiachs, the imci and cobbler of Nuremberg, dis- 
play a very remarkable degiee of fertility, liveliness, 
ana humour. A great poet, in the strict senae of the 
word, ho was not; but he posaesicd an uncommon 
talent for mastering any given subject, and he was the < 
867 


songs have immortalized him in Germany ; and dUtert 
von Haller, the phyriolonst, aremarkalile also at «• 
writer of descriptive and didactio poetry. During this 
literary struggle, the mat napaea of Germanjpoeffy 
sprang up, — KJopttoA, WielADd, Lessing, 

Goethe, and BobiUer. Elopstoclc'a ** Haaua)i " ^ ' 


a protoiind impression by im mysiici devont, and ttkp* 
turoQs faith, as well as* work of art. The (Mhionable 
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and f fjortioii of Society was attracted )iv tho , Houwuld, Grillporsor, iZaupachp Grabbe, lininennanu» 
fliMiii-iiitviuii, Nemi'Pari^iau muse of Wtelund. But it ' Gutzkoiv, Uosen, PrtiU, Luube, Uebbcl, and Freytag. 

rt'HOJ'vefl for Leasing to giro a new direction to ' Id the iidd of historical or social romance, are Witzle- 
(jiiM'uiaii literature, lie established a new school of ‘ ben. Van do Velde, Fiohler, Haring, Spindler, Slefi'eiis, 
cniii*:siu, uTul exerted a powerful iiifluonce upon tbo I Koenig, Gutzkow, Prutz, Mugge, Von Sternberg; 
]>rri;irrM-4 ol the druitui, bv uufolfiiug, for the first time, ‘ besides sereral ladies ; as Ida von nu1m<Halin, Paul* 
ro (111' Gtu'iiiiiii Tiiind, all tho beauty, originality, and ' zow. Among other literary writers of note, maybe 
vigour ‘of t>!iuUespeure. Ifis trageiiy ** EimhaGaloUi,*' ; mentioned B'. de la Motte Fouqtif*, Aehim voii Arnim, 
his comedy M lima von Biirntielin," and his philciHo*' Hre.nlaus, Von Kleist, Amadeus Jloltmaim, Chamiaao, 
phioal draiiia " Natliati dor VVeise," are models of dra- I Kuhne, Auerbach, and Hlil'tcr. The laliours of A. von 
malic cuinjioHiliori. Herder, a man of vast learning as | Humboldt in the held of natural science have given a 
well as :i poetic geiiiUM, cxertcil a strong inlluenee ' powerful impulse to the German mind in that direction, 
upon the jiocts of bis time, uti'i contributed power- j Among their travellers, are Martius in Brazil, P'ippig 
iully to prouioto th« study of Oriental p<ietrv, as w«ll [ in Houth America, Tschudi in Peru, Schubert in 
as the uTicifiit poiiulur songs of diilerent nations. The | Greece, Lopsius and Brugseh m Kgypt, Suhoiiiburgk 
crowning work ot bis life i.h liia Ideeu zur Philoso-iin Hritish Guiana, Hicbold in Japan, Gutzlaft' in 
phio der Gesohichto der MciiBchhoit." A iiotlier great i China, Barth aud Vogel in Africa, the brothers 
iiupuhc was given by Winukulmann, w'hi)H<> wrilings > Soblngeiitwcit in Centriil Asia, and Leichhardt in 
on the rcinuius of ancient art. nuidilled all the old I Australia. On geography, ethnology, Ac., are tho 
theories of the liouuliiuJ. Gocllio came forward in ! w'orks of TJerghaiis, l-'eienminn. Stem, Ilubncr, Wap- 
1773 with hiH “Goeu vou lti!rlie)iing''n,'' which w'lis | puus, Kloden, Kohl. In ustrononiy and niatheniatica, 
grffoled as rhe coinnieucentmit ot iiii entirely new < are J<es.sel, Kncke, Struve, Gau.ss, Madler ; while in 
period in Germiiu dramatic literature. In 17^1 up- 1 medieiiie and the imtnnd sciences, arc J. Muller, 

S i*arod Buhilh i-'s liist piece, “Die Uduher" (the j Khrenborg, Burdiieh, Carus, Oken, CotiB, Sohlciden, 
obbers), lollowcil by “Fiesco" and “Cal'iile uiul I \ nii Buch, Liebig, I)o" Buruieistcr, IV.ggendorf, 
Liobe.*' These iiiipitssiimed trugcdie.t gave a new impulse j Kidniaim, Gtucliii, Grk* ''ogt, Hokitansky, tVugner, 
to tho litorarj' exeiteuuiiit. ills “ Don Ctirhis " (17a t) nod Dollenbaidi. In tl.i .story of language amllite- 
siiowB greater moderation, and opens a long series of • rat ure, polities, aud ti hooiiil seiences, are Vilmar, 
tragedies, m winch t tin highest laspiral ions lor liberty I Gervinui, Bouterwek, BeeLcr, Wueliler, Waugen, 
aud huiiiaiiily arc ttiLerwovvn willi lii.storical associa- Sangny, &c. - ifr/* Max Mulii r’s f'olltcfioii o/ tke 
tiOJia exiM'PSsed 111 liinguiige of the moat classic put it V. Gtrmau Chifutira, liitri)ilijelii>n , of German 

It was only, Jiowevi*r, afli'r Seliiller's union with I.tlrmfnrr, by W. M'MimII , kobernf cm's iirtir.dr'ua 
Goethe (17iiri) that, by their eomhmed labours, Ger- der tlenhchrn Natiounlldt rafnr 1 ; Oerviuus' 
man literature was brought to that eliissie perfectum , f/cAcAicAfe der denihchen L'ifhfinuj, fi vols. (Loipsie, 
which, from a purely loi'al, liu.s siiieo given to it a, IsV.t) ; Vilniiir's Voi'leaunfirn uher dir (ir$chwhte der 
univoraai inlluenco. Sclullor, by hid cidhiismstic and | //e/r/niAei; AafiaunfUffrofiir (N.Vi) , dul. Hchmidt'a 
syinpiithetu* eloquence and teiulerijess, heearne the j Ge-fc/ztcA/e drr dcHiitrhvn Jiufinnalhtrratur im 19 
favourite ol ihe people; while Goethe, with ins nmiry- \tla//rfuindrrf (2 vols., Loipsic, ISVt), 

Hided intellect and huiiiidlead Bensibilitiea, controlh di Gr.nu Pinuisorur.— The philosophic spirit which 
by a strong will, hocariio the acknowledged sovereign ' clnraclen/eN Germany in the present day ih only of 
oi German literal ure. The pliilosopliie spirit (»f Hus J eoinparatnely modern origin. The old seboludtic 
ago also gave birth III riipul sacce'-sioii lo llio mailer (orms retumed tbeir place here long after they bud 
mititid of kant, h'lchte, Hegel, and Sehelling. .Tuan been I'orMH ken m rriinec ami England. Tho writings 
Ihiul Kichter is a peculiar and puw'OrfuI writer «>f of i.ord B icon, of Dc.scurtes, and of Spinoza, which 
this period, whose works, tliougli oharacten/ed by oh* did so much fir idiilosopliy in their own coiiutnea, hud 
seurily and irregularity, are trequeully lighted tip bv luit little iiidueiice in Gcrmaiiy. It was more particu- 
lliiNlies of Imriioiir and' brilliant gems of thought and larly tho wntiiigs of Locke which first excited any 
feeling. Norali.s (von llnrdeuberg) IS another strangely- eoiixnlerable degree of attention. His empiricism, 
coii.stitiited writer, wboyc workxS, though few and Irng- which sought to set up p.syehology as a regulator of 
niHiitury, contain scattered thoughts of such wisdom met.i))hysieB, aroused the opposition of Leibnitz, the 
and geuius iis tn give them a higli plaeo in tlie hteru- first GeVmun that niavle an epocli m tho history of the 
tuiH of Ins eountry. Ludwig Tieek, a more voluminoiis new' philoMiphy, and who, from tho inlluence which he 
uml connected writer tiian his frioiid Xovalis, was also exerted on nil sides, must be regarded as the originator 
much more of a creative genius. 11 iv dranni'i, and of the phiiosopiiic npirit m Germany. Vetthetunda- 
eolluet ion ol aiieient fairy and iiopulur tales, often rc- mentals of Ins system,->mouodohigy, pre-establislied 
lleet the ronunice of iiieiiiieval poeiy with niiii'h beauty harmony, llmdoetriue of innate ideas, wanted a strong 
and genius, but with a mystic feeling, bordering almost aystemane basis, being rather genial hypotheses than 
on Hiiperstitioii. To the so-calleu Uomantic .school regularly-estsblisliod propositions. This defect Chr, 
beloni; tho brothers Schlegel,— August Wilhelm, author Wolf set himself to remedy, and sought to establish 
of various enticul aud a'sthetical vvorkB, uiid a metrical a svatem of philosophy complete in all its parts, 
transkition of Slmkespeare ; and B'riedrieh, known as according to tho rules of strict logic ; but, in so doing, 
a writer on the hislorv of anciout and modern litcra* he set aside the very doctriue.s which most particularly 
ture, and ihe phiioso|)hy of history. The other writers chaructenze the system of Leiluiitz. The wide circu- 
ul that and the tmosequeat period to the present time, lalioii of his writings, the high esteem in which ho was 
are so iiuiiierons, that wo eiin only utl'ord to mention held by his contemporaries, the great number of his 
n very few' of them. In almost every department of Hcholars and adherents, show ihe gi'eat iuilueiice which 
litorutiire, the writers of the present or lM.*it century, in Wolf exerted for a time, He was destined, however, 
(rernmny, occupy a chief place. In philosophy, tho to onthvo his reputation, for there soon came on a 
uames are numerous; but they arc all eehpu-d by the period of pbiloBophical deadness in Germany, during 
great names ol Kant, Fiehte, SeiicUing, and Hegel, and w'liich a kind of cclectiui.sm, devoid of principle, pre- 
gnuerally belong to one or other of these schools. (See vailed,— the so-called “ philosophy of common sense,” 
GraaiAK l*iiii.o8oi*HY.) In theology, HebleiermacUer, borrowed from the English and 'French philosophers 
Faulus, BretaehnvidiM'. Beinhard, Eichliorn, Uongsien- of the 18lh century, ^verthelcss, there also existed 
berg, and a host ol others, htve done good service in great mental activity of certaiA kinds. Poetry, the 
the field of hilnical inquiry. In iihilologiciil and critical reform of education, politics, and reh'gious enlightea- 
nnpiiries, oerur iheimnu’S of Wolf, llonuann, Boeekh, nicnt, deeply occupied men’s minds; old customs in 
Oilriod Mfiller, N\ . vou UumbokU, the brothers Grimm, faiiiily ana political life were shaken, and a great and 
rraux, Bupp, Bunsen, Iteneeke, Laohmanu, Hanpl. thorough movement was preparing itself in the quiet, 
ui history, Johannes von Muller, Heercn, Waohlcr, With Immanuel Kant begins the more modern period 
Ji'iednch von iCaumeT, Ranke, Lappeiiberg, Fertz, of German philosophy; and although, at first, bis 
Aie uihr, Jfeander, IJahlmaun, Gervinns, Menzel, “ Critique of Pure Henson” (X^ihk der reinen Ver- 
ocliloBser. In poetry, besides the name’) already men- nnaft) was in danger of being overlooked; yet, after 
tooned, are Arndt, Konier, Heine, Uhlaitd, Kinkel, a time, this and the principal of his other critioal 
jCuokert, Schwab, Kerner, Morike, Borne. In dra* w orks, which, after long preparation, made Hieir appear- 
aatio literature, are distinguished Kotzebue, MuUner, aace in rapid succeasioa, gave a powerAU atitniuus to 
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Boicntiflo research. The canse of this lay, not only in 
the noTelty and comprehonsireneRsofhis inTPStigaiiotm, i 
hut in that they exactly correKjKinded with the ten* ! 
dencies of the aer^* at the time, J^xoliiding all do^nia- i 
tisTU and fanaticism, maintainineftho mdepoiidance of 
Hpeculative inqn»ry , relerniit» all t heoreticMil speculation 
to the acoe<9Sii)Ie re<,rion of experience, the elevation ot 
the moral to the hi;;hcsl and ultimate of all human 
muletivour; these lu pcnerul constitute the maui 
features ot Ins philoso))iiy, which he wished to he cul- 
tivated rather with a view to its eoonil than to its mere 
philosophie nnporuinee. lie iil'^n entertained tlmliope 
that, li3' meuna of cruical iiueslipiition'' into the tiature 
of the human mind, it inj{;ht he possihle to reconcile 
tlie oppos-iip pystens nrempinetsinund rationalism, of 
sensualism and spintualenn. A**., and to discover u 
series of coiripreheM«,i\e ]n‘!noii>h*s to which the con* 
troveraies ot the philLNophie schools iniplit he referred 
in the last instunce I'lnit Ihi-’. hope was diHupponitcd 
was owuif; to thn, that krint sought fo«upp»trt the old 
metaphysic oi the lyliools hy apH\cholopy which itself 
rehted on the basis of ili.d nictaphysic. Hcaides, there I 
was wautinc tlu‘ hevday of Kiuitisin any sutlleicnt 
point of unitvfur the pe\erid ]>nrt‘i of philosophy. Ot 
this want K. Xi. UiMiihold wua the llrst in heroine con- 
scious; and secpiu'isin, as m Seliul/.e'fl.t>rc«t(/riutoi, and 
dogmatism, in the writmcs ol Kherhurd and others, 
rai->ed thoir leehic op|)o.siiion to tin* now triumphant 
criticism. *1. (i. hhehte hehetod that he had fouiiri 
that absolute [lomt of unity which the cntinsin ot Kant 
had indicated, iii tlio fact of eon.scionsnesH. iMrhti , 
travelling on the path which Kant had ponded out, 
changed the half-idciilisrii of Kant into a complete 
idealism, while he (kvlared the Kgo to lie, not only the 
bearer and source of knowledge, hut also the only 
realiU*, the represent alum and act of which is the 
world. In the Kgo, know ing and hmng were ulcnticnl ; 
it was atoiico the principle of exi.stftnco, and knowledge 
and nature appeared only «« the rcllex of its uh*olute 
activity. With this idealism began akindofrevoliitionary 
excitement among the philoHopIna tnnulHof Cennanv, 
which contrasted strongly with the «]uict and sober 
spirit of Kant. System ‘lollowcd svstein, ]>hiloaophic 
literature hecanie overwhelming, and tlie jnihhe excite- 
ment was general for twenty or llurtv years. Tin* 
meteors which in-ulo tlndr nppoanince in the plnlosoplnc 
Leuiens of tlennanv, for the mof.t part disappeared 
Its suddenly ns they hud Mazed forth. Sehellmg was 
tlicllrst to exert h irmre general influence, and changed 
the idealism »>f Fiehtc, under tho iiiflncnco of .‘'jiirniza 
(who had been again brought into notice hy Jacoln), 
into the so-calleiJ philosopiiy of idcntitv. Tins sv'sfeiii 
set out originally vmiIi tlie nssertion that, asFiohte has 
deduced nature from I lie Kgo, so, by reversing tlie 
procecs, tbo Rgo may be d-duce<l from nature ; (liat 
noth forms of iiliilnsophy lind iheir basis m the iihuo- 
lutc, as the identity of all opjiosites,— the ideal and 
real, subject and object, sjiirit nnd mat ter. Jn order 
to carry out this assertion, Seliellmg iis'ngned luteller- 
tual intuition ns aioiic eorres|)on«(iMg to the absolute ; 
yea as repreHcnting, and identical with, the ahsolnlc 
itself. Tho organ of this intuition was called rca<)on. 
and, as such, w'as opposed to the reflection <'<’ the 
understanding, which w;im held to be mute incapable of 
comprehending ab.soluto ideiilily. The relation of the 
actual phenomenal world to the iihsoliite was held to 
consist in this, tliut the latter represents itself in a 
multiplicity of nppearanew, steps out of'^indillereTice" 
into difference, manifests itself in the latter, &c. lie 
sought to demonstrate this identity in non.identiiv, 
aud non-idertity in identity,— especially with regard 
to natural philosophy m special cases, in which tlie 
highest merit to winch lie and his lollowera are enti- 
tled is the having opposed tlio empiricism of mere 
observation and coirqiutation in natural investigations, 
and to have contributed to the awakened interest in 
the natural sciences. For in contcnining crpericDce 
and reflection, occasion was also afforded to a fane.ful 
inode of speculation, which frequently had nothing 
farther in common with science than the name, and 
on this account many dark opinions in the regions of I 
poetry, religion, and social hfe came to unite tliem- 
selves with the pbilosojihy of Schelliiig, and which 
often led to (he most strange aberrations into roman- 
ticism, mysticism, and a tendency to Catholicism. In 
bail 
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the direction indicated by Fiolite and SeheUing, the 
philosophy of Ifcgel also asserted itself, and attempted 
to develop iii regular sucoeHsiun the contents of the 
iiiteU'ctual intuition by the dialectic method. He 
iudi-ed threw off' the lawless play of faiicifnl cooiluno- 
tioiis; but ho sought for tho expression <tf S]ioculative 
thoueht, not in those laws of the cojiiierlion of thought 
whirh have been recognized for thousands of years, 
but in a dialectie, the eshciiec of wlnrh oousintsln the 
uunlysis of uU tbo eatubtislied principles of thought, 
and whose process ooiisistH tborcin that every concep- 
noil generates out of itself its oppiwte, auci uniting 
this Willi itfii-lf, inwiirdlv eiiriehea itsell^, and in this 
wav proiTcds to still biglier stages. This method pre- 
tended to bo identical with Uio thing itself; Hegel, 
with enduring j*erBeverance, louglit to carry out 
ihroiigh the whole iield of philosophic inquiry, and 
■divided hs-^ syatem into (ho three provinciM ot Jogio, 
the philosejihy of nature, and (he ]«hil(>8ophy of niitid. 
While tho KV stems ubuvi^-meiitioued form a tolerably 
straight line nf progreBi, there aroao certain other 
svKtoni4, im that of J. R Jlerhart, in oppoKltion to tho 
ideah'-ni of l*'iehte, and which took a directum quito 
contnirv l<» the ^ilnloaophy of the time, llerhart, 
Selii'lhtig, and llepi-l arc tho only thinkers that ean> 
claim to have exerted any general influence since the 
time ol Kant. Aniuiig the luimerons other thinkers 
of IhiH lime, who were chiefly oeeupied in defending 
or remodelling tho older systems, we may mention 
jKrug^ Vnes, and others, who were, einploved in tho 
development of tho Kantian system; Stetlens, Olten, 
Schubert, K. \on Haader, nnd Esehenmnyer, wrho were 
employed i hiefly in pliysieal researches; those who 
(ittemplcd to exhibit .lysternatically the philosophy of 
dfieobi ; the diflereni. attempts to bring l>sek philoso- 
phy to iin empirical psychology; tho pecjiihitr specula- 
tive ntf empts of Schlciermaehor,.!. J. Wagner, Jvrauso, 
W'el^/e, tho younger i'lchto, Krimis?!,. E. Keiuliold, 
A. Trendelenburg, ti. Killer, A. fiiinther, and others ; 
the different (emlencies within (he Hegelian school; 
and, linulh', lln* relation which Sehellmg latterly look 
up to hia own earlier tenching, tis \vi*U ns to tliat wbiolf 
had b<*en develo))ed out of them. In the same propor- 
tion in v\hieh during the last tilt, y years tliu scienco of 
pliihKophy has been prosecuted in GeriTuiny, has also 
It history bcin studied; and indeeil the Germans were 
tho lir.e| wli-> •sought, to comprehend and icpresont the 
history of ]dnlo«iopby ns a whole, and to throw light 
upon tho more important parts of it by valuable special 
treiiiiMes. 'I'he rapid change in the philos/iphic sys- 
tems, find (h«' extravagances which ^iiiirneterized somo 
ot them, huie otteii been much blumeii ami iimdo sport 
of, and It Herms, as a consequenco of that, that thoro 
has been for some time a lull iu tho interest taken in. 
apceulntion, and a sort of scnptieul avcrsKUi to nil 
proper philosophic .»i|iiiry has taken the place of tho 
lormer enllmBiasm Yet the influcnco ot philosophy 
iiiel-ia'ing and strengthening the scientiilc spirit in 
(Germany ha.s boon great and benefleial; and tnere in 
nlniost no region of inquiry in which a deeper and 
nn*re thoj oiiph inode of treatment is manifest na the 
fruits of Ibis philosophic spirit.— Brocklians, 
Con vermtion t Lrjiron, 

(Jj:rman .Silvjju is a useful alloy, composed of 
ol per Cent, of copper, 8>« of zinc, aiid 18'1 of nickel. 
It IS, in fact, brass, to which nickel has been added to 
give it A whito tinge. It is inaniifnctured in largo 
qiir.ntitios at Hirmingliam, and is much used for forKs, 
flpoona, ami other table requisitcH, in eonsequenoe of 
its durability, incorrodibility, oiid resemblanoe to 
Sliver. It IS also much used for electro-plating. 

Grkuan TnaoLocT.—The important position which 
♦he Germans in the presont day occupy in the Held of 
theological speculalioii entitles them to some special 
notice in a work of tbil kind. The phrase Gorman 
theology IS eomnionly restricted to the doctrines of 
J rotestant Germany, as the theology of the Catholic 
church there iioes not differ materially from Koniam 

Catholicism generally. It -- - ’ * *■ 

tho rationalistic tendenciea < 


Catholicism generally. It i^ however, principallT. 
the rationalistic tendencies of the German theoloffy 
that more pMticularly call for notice. The growth off 
pbuosophical ^int in Ocnftaiiy soon xnanifesied its 
effects upon the theology, by gradually bringing the 
^ason more and more to bear upon the doctrines of 
Christianity. The father of Qcriuan rationalism is 
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regarJed to buve been Wolf (l(17d — l/iii), who ludon is not, according to him, an externallaw, clainun'; 
ixc roduml into theology his distinction b<’tw<«en uatiira) submission from the subjective reason, and nothing 
aiiii rorealed religioii/uud u number of rationalistic more is demaudod of the htUer than to recognize it5<L It' 
jJeua. ilia syntom adopted by numerous theulo- as being deteruiiued by the Christiun principle, and 
•'liiiiH, both ot the LutUenin and Kulurued churches, more and more to penclruto itself with it. The vicms 
and thus at once tk‘C}>iy penftrutrd into tUeoIi);,K-ui ' .<i .''{•hlciermiichcr i.(d only met with many supporter', 
hloraturc and tlu’ J. A. liruesti, a conicui - 1 ll•it likewise exercised tin iraporlunt iidhicuce upon the 

j)i)r.ii’y of Woir, eslulilithcd the Inslonco'cnticiiisclio'ii 'ichools which were opouhc I to tl. Moat of the ad- 
fii J'tofetiUiU cvcgi'^i tivujipUing the rules of clsi^-uMi ii 'rciila of SchlcieriiiaLhci defended from his stuud- 
)iiiilologv to the iiiicrpretiilioii ot the Uihlc. Heiu'cr ptunt all the essenti.d doctrines of iublicul orthodoxy; as 
(I7jn-li|) di'ifiiigut-.li.'d ilic'dogv Iroin religion (». e. ^ “under, Ullrnun, buche, L'nibroir, Olshaiisen, Hundes- 
laor.iJt.' v) ; chii.iii d tlie rigiit to subjei't me ubole A''. Others at i cm [ilcd a middle course beta een 

ea'iiiii of rleriptun} to the trceiU luient ig.it nm, and ir and Geriinin J^rot- >,taiil sm; usTwealcn, Nitzsch, auU 
laid down ill ii aii)»r<Mue prineude, thiu the .'ten pt urea .1. Muller. A third i-ehool, clamiing fuller indepeu- 
iire 1(1 be regarded as canouic.'il and of diiiiic ongni, dcnco ot theological uivcsligiitiou, is represented by A. 
only in so hiv us their coiitenls ure of an elhicjl «ii ^I'hwn/.er and liauu:garten-Ciu-<iiis. The most recent 
moral imturc. lie also ili-imgaislied bctnis'ii a JoimJ, ndtucnce of lusting importance in the development of 
teioporol, and thercloro transitorv part of the Ittolo, (ji-rnian theology came from the jdiilosophy of the 
and the iinporishablo word of (lud. W. A. 'IVilcr ali'nlute, introduced by Schelling, and completed as a 
Or.U— -ISol) puhhsbed, on the bans of the biSiicaJ syntein by Hegel, According to IIils view, the popular 
sto.lies of Kmeuti, Sciiiier, and their followers AMieha* leligionu ivhudi liavc cxhIimJ in the world have been 
eiw ami JCichhorii, anew PVflein of CliriHimu doi-trine, (he several points bv whicli (lie divine self-conscioua- 
aud proclaimed a pru' ticai iviigiou of reason, as the ness has de\elO])Cd ilself. Alter the death of Hegel, 
ossene© of Cbnati.vuiiy . A uew theory ol lar-reaclnng ] his .school b(‘ctimo divided uilo those who used an 
inllucnce wus set louh bv T«*!li)cr uhod 1771), wiio orthodox and those win u-ed a helerodox mod© of 
distinguished bet w con Holy \\ rit and the word o( God, evpreb'iiun ; Hus one ut pting to deielop orthodox 
the latter of which 111* luui.d also in all other rchgiori'i, v.ows of Chrisliainty • of hiH system, the otluT 
and ill reason. He UHnrigui.-ihed diiloreiit degrees of in iint.uiiiiig that puiitlu tie tdeiin were the trucresults 
inspiration, and maiiitu.iieu that the natno degree did ot it. Amotig (lie foriiier were Huiib, Marhcincko, 
not ©xiat in all ji.'ii'ts ol the Ib lv Scriptures. Agiiiicil , lioscnkraii/, tro.ieln 1, hidmann, und Conrudi ; among 
the n<«sin]iptionN of thn-i new school, oriliodov tlieologv ; im* l.iiler, Strauss, author ol tin* “ hifo of Jesus,*’ and 
w«« principully dolenued b\ liengel, CriisniH, Oeitniger, L I't uerbtu h, uut lior ol the “ K>'sence of Ohristianity." 
'iollikol'er, and Spalding. KnglisU diMsm was traus- Tlio s>o-. ailed 'liihingen »choi>l originated with F. C. 
pljuited into Germ, uiv by li '.manis ( It’iHlj— 17(ih), in the Ibnir. who uitrodnced the p)uloH^)J^hy of robgiou, as a 
'■clebrated “ WoUmhuttel i riigiiieiitM,” (ir.-ii pubhilied I’l .’isnmi seienee, into the hi.story of Christian doc- 
by LcNsoig. He d<*med tin* iioasiliiiity ol a revelation, inu *s, .uni songhi to conipr hcml the historic dovelop- 
'ifnl ileeinred, as the principd di'i times of ii.itnr.ii iv- in. *4 t of (he dogma sis tin* dndeet jiroccss of the idea 
Jigi -II, the exiiltMiee ol (.rod, H diiiii'* jirovnioi.fi* an.| ir-elf. 1iejf*cMng Hu* anthe(itii>ity of most of thcbooks 
H’c nomortality of liie .soul. j'MouC'i McinleHsiiiui, a | /,i Hie New 'I’l -Mmeni, ,iinl uutiibmg to them a later 
Jew f l7d*(*S.i), H<l'*^il,*Lt the s.uue views, and deelui cil i ou;.m, he cinleaioaie.t, bv numerous writings, to till 
the happme.ssol ni.iut.i he tli-' prmeipal mmol relignm. j hm ilse miciuuu Hmc) b 11 in the hi.story of Christ uiid 
Gthei* wnleM of (lie same Si.hool wereSteiiibarl (1711-' — | e»’iili( r Chi i^liMintv Among ins followers, Schwcgler 
I'-iDii; , Ihitf slow (irjtpo); and li.dirdt (17 In I and /•* Her were ilio most dinluiguislied. Their writ- 
iiniio.'Miit organ of tins m :n»».l wsi«» the “Aligemeiue i.ig, , :iJi‘*d fi)ri;i un luime !:se mimlmr of opponeut.i; 
h*iu«che llilillotfielv,” juiM'*.!uil (17(>e-J(ij hyNieolai l.ui.<‘ng wli.nu \.eio ThM'rfi.I», 7)orner, Schall, Bleel:, 
be 'ciig (17'jH-‘<l) also psirini b belonged to Hn< school, [ lid- , :i*id I'.wal 1. Aiiem|its have reotMiUy been made 
.mil MrtindiifiHd tiuit ChrHlianiti is r.sHCii(iallv .i system j hi T. U In hi**, C. I*. Fiselier, Weisse, Wirth, and 
ol e lufttlnm for ni.tn4iind, m which the 4 NTijinires. are j uihci.s, to e;u»blish a sysfem of sjieculutivo theism, i:i 
loit-hooks, winch ini’V perhaps bo supersede, I when ■ op} o^ition t,* the [uinilinsfic leudcncie? of Hegel. In 
liiiniiuity IS educated lor the ivcojiiioii of the new } oo|* wfioii to luiionahstit iiiid '.peculatiio theology, 
ereilastiiig go.spo]. He riUo hold that rci elution giM*'. i iiiere developed ii.iclf, in the beghuiuig of the preaeiit 
t.o man iiotliuig more th.iu rea*sou alone would have ■ ,*eiiturv, u teh -ol for a restoraliou of the original 
'niflieientlv developed 111 tune. The path luarked out orthodoxy of the Ileloriiiod churches. The IBcaiit/tli- 
by Lc-tsing was Itirthor piirMUxl l»y Kuiit, vvhodeeiareJ <•«/ C'.nrth ol Hcngnteuherg, bceamu iia 

the ulens of God, lilurtv , and numortsility, iiulemon- influential organ of llii.** party. It wa'-, however, 
•^truhle tiy jmro reason, and that the only lliiug certain uliiiost wholly a Lulh' i'iiii ortlicdoxy which was thus 
iM it-i lf i» the moral law, wliieli coikiiietii u.i to u prae- restored. It.- in incif.al tJieol.»gi,;"s ar*- llengstciih».'r,:, 
i.eul laitli 111 troil and iniinortulilv . Through him, tue Jlavonn'ek, Iveil, Jvliel'orth, Kuhiiis, Kinlelbach, 
term 3 mUunuUit (one who declaro'j natural religion Guericke. Delii.'.seh, ami a h.»sd of others. This re- 
alone to bo morallv necessary, though lie may admit vived Luiheruiufim ,s lou s)>1it iiilo an old and a uew 
rei'ei.iiloii), iiotura'uit (one who denies (he reality of | school, and h .me of the latter were charged with 
a .sii;>i-aiiaturid divine revcl.dion), and ttvjmimitihalixf j having introdiic«‘d into the .^vsteui the most dangerous 
(one who considers the belief in revelation a Uivessary j iiinovutivuis. Ni (wiihstaiiihiig the great diversities 
eioniciit in religion) came into use, aud radon lUsiu ; that have prevailed, and still prevail in Germany, the 
and suprauiituralisiii became the principal divisi-wi of^leathiig tomlcney is cowards orthodoxy, and rationalism 
the H.oologu'ul schools. The lirnt rationuli.stic by^ tern; is ou ttic wane.* In every Fiiigie dejiartmciit of Ger- 
or ih giuatic theology was published by Henhi, ilm man theology an execedingly volumiuoua and thorough 
oioijl complete and leJcbrnted by Wogselu'ider; besides liieraturo has been produced, and some branches of 
wh.ini. among tlio most disiuiguiisbed wero Fivulus of theology have been etiUivatod almost exclusively la 
Ueul.'lberg, and Rohr of Weiiimr. The foremost re- Gerni.iny. — Ref AVtc Amcrtran Cjfclopadia* 
presentat've-i of the fiaj.riin.itural theology were .^torr, G tusi’iNATios’, yrr-win-ai'-jrAiia (Lat, qerminot I 
KoJi'p. IKilm. Hill sunuiel. A middle course betweeu sprout), in Hot., the beginning of vegetation, or the 
Ihe-n* tw'o w.is liv.d attempted to be established by develripmeut of the embryo (which ser) into an indc- 
Reiahtird, uii.l the m- it proueinent of Ins successors m pendent plant, cujiublu ol supporting itself. The iimo 
(his work were Soh *it aa.l iSretschneidcr. In.stead of required for germimitiou vanes ntueh, according to the 
atiemptiug to p'i< .-,e a i.iKlilif eourse, Sclilcierniacber (•.-iiitre of the seeds and the conditions under which 
coiiaht to merge the two into one entirely new system, they are placed. Generally speaking, seeds germinate 
ai'i'.iinwlodgin^f the elair.is ot boih. Uo found the most rapidly directly aftcr'they are gathered. If pre- 
prop**r source iif aU Gi K;:ti-.ui hfe and knowledge in the served till Hiey arc quite dry, in some cases the pro- 
piou ‘1 :>entim«ut or Chr. *ii:vn eonaciouaness, in which eoss of gorimuation requires xnuutha or even years, 
(he sid)j,vi eomprohcMidi itk'lf, both in the totality of Tho seeds of the garden creases will frequently cenui- 
its b.'ing and m Us bci.ig ( I'teruimed by tho Christian iwvte in twenty -four hours ; but the majority of 8»*oda 
jiriucJi.le reigttiiig in tho r.ioe. In this cojMeioaauess, do not germiuatc for from six to twenty days. Heat 
It b<h.‘.>iaiea assured Oi toe reuiity of ii new divino nrin- is llie agent whiuU moat accelerates germination. A 
ciple of life, which revea. i t '-‘It m Chrijtiuaity. Reve- certain amount of moisture, and a free communication 
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with the atmoepheric air, are in all caeca nccmary to 
the proceaa. Absonoe from light ia a favourable coo- i 
dition. Seeds sprout most readily during epriug or ! 
summer, in loose puliorized and i^operlv -drained soil, ! 
at a modcraie depth ; as, under such circumstances, | 
air, moisture, ami warmth have free access, while light j 
is excluded. Certain chemical changes, the most' 
imporcttut being the con\ci‘sioii of slureh into sugar, 
take place iti the seed, and the eiuhi \o is iiounshed by 
the products of these changes. 'J'hna nourished, it 
increases gradually in ti/.c, iiud iihiinatety bursts | 
through the integuments of tht« seed. Its lower et> ; 
tremity, or radicle, if commonly protruded iirst, ntid, I 
taking a downward direction, Ix^conics fixed in the 
soil. The opposite extremity M>on clongateB upwards, I 
and is terminated nbo\e by the plumule or gonintule, | 
winch IS the first terminal bud, or growing aiiex of the • 
Stem; aud at the same time tlie cotyledonary portiou { 
is either left under ground, or is earned upwards to j 
the surface. During the gradual development, the i 
embryo couliiiuos (o be nourished from tlie inatterb ‘ 
ooutaiued in the albumen or eotyledouiiry portion, and 
is ultimately enabled to produce its llret kuvrs and 
root. The young ]>lant is iheu in a uoaitioD to ai-qnire 
the necessary iiomibhment by itself, fur its further 
support aud gruwlli, trom the media by which il is 
surrounded; and being rendered iiulependeut of the 
seed, has no need of the colyledonury portion, which 
accordingly perishes. Th« spores of acotyledonous 
plants develop mots indillercntly from any part ot 
their surtoeo: tiiis mode of gcruiiualiou is termed 
hetcrorkisal . In the geroiiiiatiou of monocolylciiouoii.t 
embiyos, the radicle is nut itscll continued downwards 
BO us to iorm the root, but it gives olT' branclios of 
nearly equal size, which separately pierce its extremity 
and becijme tbw rootlets, llach of these rootlets, at 
the point where it pierces the radicular extremity', is 
Burroundod by a cellular shcutii, termed the coh'orkua. 
This ihode of gernnnation is i-omnionly tiTmed 
rhizal. The radicle of n dicotyledonous embryo is 
Itself prolonged downwards by ccll-multipheation just 
within ita apex, to form the'root; and this mode of 
gerniinatiou is distinguished us exorhizat. (Sre lioor, 

CrJinuim, jpr’-utid (Lat. gfritmUum, from 90*0, 1 
carry), in Lat. Oram., is a part of the verb usi-d to 
denote something as being done; thus, hgntthm, read- 
ing, from /«/n, 1 ri'ud. it is a sort of lerbiil hubstan- 
tive, being dcciiucd like u noun, but liavuig the same 
power of governmeni as its verb. In Knglish the 
present participle oct upie.s the place oi (be geruntl. 

OxsirnnxCK^, gru^wraV-fC-r (after Oesner, the 
naturalist), 111 Hot., the Geanera fam., a nat. urd. oi 
Diratylrdonaa^ sub-class CoroUiftortr. Herbs or soft- 
wooded shrubs. Leaves wrinkled, pzstipiilato, gene- 
rally opposite, or whorled ; flowers irregular, showy j 
calyx half-superior, 5-parted ; corolla 5-lobed ; sta- 
mens diaudrous or didyiiainous, wiih the rudiment of 
aflftb. Ovar? lialf-supenor, 1 -celled, aiirrouncb'd by 
an annular fleshy disc, or by glands ; style 1. Fruit 
capsular or .succuh-ni, 1-celled, with 2-lobed imrietul 
placentas. Seeds uuiaerous, with or without uloumen ; 
embryo with minute cotyledons and a long radicle. 
The plants of this order are chiefly natives of warm or 
tropical regions. On account of the beauty of their 
flowers, they arc nmeh cultivated in this country. 
There are 59 genera aud about 275 species, 

Gbsta lloMABOttVM.jen'-W ro-nw-Mo'-rttni (Lat., the 
deeds of the Uomaus) , latbe title of a legendary*work of 
the middle ages, written in Latin, and whose tales 
are chiefly taken from the history of the Homan "em- 
perors, or belong to that period, and are accom- 
panied with moraluing expositions ; whence it is also 
called lluitorieBt MorrUiaaiw. The stories are short, 
and display on almost childish simplicity. They 
were appointed to be. read by the monks, and were 
generally mneh read down to the 16th centuir. They 
were translated into several languages, and formed a 
rich mine for the earlier fabulists and novelists. 
Grasse, in his German translation of this work (2 voU. 
Leipsic, 1612), assigns its authorship, apparently 
vrith reason, to a certain monh named £limauuus, who 
died 1227. The newest edition of the original text is 
that edited by Keller (Stuttgart, 18 12). 

GxKAXioir, jea taV^un (Lat. pssfaf to, from gtro, I 
871 


carry), in Physiol., is applied to the period wbieli in* 
t4>rveues between the time of conception and that ol 
dciiveiy. This period diiTers greatly in different ani- 
mals. In the liuman species it is nine calendar months, 
or, more strictly, forty weeks, or 280 daj^s ; but by 
certain circumafances the period may be prolonged 01 
shoricued by several weeks ; and BonictimcB the birth 
takes place as early as the seventh month. In the cow 
the period of gestation is nine months, in the mare 
eleven, in the dromedary twelve, and in the elephant 
twenty-one. In the sinallor animals it is much less; 
being in the dog about sixty-three days, in the cat 
ii('ty-six, the rat twenty-eight, in the sow four months, 
and in the sheep and glint about flve. 

GhVM,,/c'-nm (Lat.), in Hot., a gen. of the uat. ord. 
Roaact ir. The most interesting species is G. urbawm, 
the wood aveiiB, a common herb in our hedges and 
thicket^). The roots have an aromatio flavour, some- 
thing like that of cloves. They were formerly mooh 
used tor flavounug ale, and to some extent in medicine, 
for tlicir tonic and astringent properties. 

Grysbus. Koilibo SrBiBGS.) 

CriiKK, ghee, a sort of butter used by the natives of 
India, whicli undergoes a peculiar process in order that 
It. niai last for somo time. The milk is iirst boiled in 
liirge earthen pote for an hour or two, after which it 
isalloWi'd to cool, and a little dhye, or curdled milk, 
iti mbi<^d, ID order to make the whole more readily 
ooaguhito : ail4ir the lapse of some hours, the mass 
if conicrted into curds, and is ready for churning. 
The contents of each jar, to the depth of some five or 
Hix inchca, arc then removed or skimmed off, and placed 
ill a larger eiirthonware uttmsil, in which they are 
churned bv nieiiiis of a small piece of split bamboo for 
about liiilt'^ au hour ; then some hot water is poured 
into the jar, and the churning continued for half an 
hour longer ; alter which time the butter is found to be 
forinod. When this becomes rancid, as ft nccossarily 
does in u day or two, il is again melted in an earthen 
vessel, nnil boileil until all the wator has evaporated 
from it; alter which a littlo suitor betel-loaf is put into 
It, and it is covered up in closed pots to be kept for 
use. Ghee forms a very important article of internal 
traflic through India, as (he natives nuisunie great 
quantities of it, uitliough it is not much esteemed by 
hhiropeans. 

<fiiif}i.L.r.TN£9, {}*(•'. bal’linea^ in the liistory of the 
Middle Ages, was the name of a political party in 
Germany and Italy, winch, with their opponents, the 
Guclphs', diRlracted the peace of thcKO countries, par- 
ticuluriy the latter, for several centuries. The Qlunel- 
lines were the supporters of the authority of the 
German emperors over Italy, to which the Guelpha 
wrero opposed. {See GuuLriis aitd GitiliBLLllfBa.) 

Gjiomtm (*Vt’r Av) ^niTioiT.) 

(fiAMT, ji'-ant (Kr, i/^a«f, from the Latinised 


race of ginrts, or of individual instances far exceeding 
those exhibited id modern times, was fully believed in, 
up to the conimencM'ment of the present century. Thla 
belief WHS founded partly upon scriptural evidenoo. 
partly upon tlie discovery of puoniious bones supposed 
to be tliose of human beings, and partiv upon the 
accounts handed down by ancient ana mediasval 
writers. In the Old Testament, the name of giant is 
applied to several races of men; but the appellation 
se.em9 to refer more to violence and physical power 
than to stature. The Anakirns and some other tribes 
seem, however, to have been distingnished from other 
races by their superior strength and proportions. 
There are several instances in the Scriptnres of indivi- 
dual giants ; such os g,nd Goliath. The height of 
the former is not mentioned, but the latter, at most, 
did not exceed 8} feet in stature. lu most of the 
cases where the existence of giants has been based upon 
the discovery of colossal bones, it has been afterwards 
discovered that the remains ware not those of human 
beings, but of extiuot quadrupeds. In 1456, the bones 
of a supposed giant were exposed by the action of 
the Hhone. The height of this giant was estiiaated 
at 39 feet, but the nones wore probably those of 
an elephant. In 1613, the remains of another sup- 
posed giant were found on the Bbooe i it was stated 
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that the ak^lpton Lad boen found in a tnmb 30 fept and from bis huge body heaven and earth, and all 
long, hearing the inscription " Teutobochus Ilex/' aolid bodies. All tlio frost giants, except Bergelmir, 
The J'arjHians crowded to sec the bones of the King periuhed with Yinir. He became the father of the 
Teutobochus ; but it was afterwards found that the new giant race of the Jdtnns. it is a common belief 
rcinaiuB wore not those of a man, but of a mastodon, in many nations that; moanUiins and islands have been 
In this country, Dr. Mather, in 1712, announoed the raised, and rocks and mountains thrown down, bv 
discovery of the bones and teeth of a giant in thn state giants. Giants are also used to typify the heathen 
of New York. The ntatomunt was published in the element in its oonflict with Christianity, 
philosophical Transactions ; bat it was 8ubse(|uently Giaoub, t^jtnor (Turk., a dog), is a term applied 
ascertained Diat the bones in this case also were those by the Turks to Christians, or, indeed, to all who are 
of tt mastodon. Among ciaasicnl writers, instanees ure not Mohammedans. 

numerous of giants, but not worthy of belief. 1‘lutareh Gibhobity, fftb-bom’-e-te (Lat. ijibhositatj from Mbns, 
states that, when the grave of Animus was opened by a swelling or protuberance), in Med., is applied to a 
Serbonius, the body was found to bo full 60 cubits hump or other irregularity or swelling on the bock, 
long. PJiny also relates that, at an earthquake or any other jiart of the body. 

in Crete, the iKiiies of a giant id cubits in lungdi Gibboith, (Lat. bunched, humped), 

wore iliselosed. Coming to more reliable evidiutro, it an expreasion applied to the convex or protuberant 
Bcenia cortain that a height of even more than tune ieet shape that the moon presents in its second and third 
has boen attained. In the lunsoum of Trinity College, quarter, before attaining tho perfect circular form 
Dublin, there is u skeleton B feet 0 inches in height; that it exhibits when it is full. 

in the museum of tho College of Surgeons of Rngtaiid, GiDniBBBS, gid'-de-nen (Sax. gidig^ Lat. yertiffOt 
is another 8 loot 2 iuohes ; and another in the Museum from verto^ I turn), in Med., is a dizziness or swimming 
at Bonn, B feet. Great diversity, as to height and of the head, with more nr less of mental confusion, and 
size, prevails among the liuiiian lu iidrlhern lati- a loss of power to balance the body. The obieots 
tudes, men are below the orilinury staiid.ird, many around him in many ca‘^s appear to be moving ariout 
being loss than four feet. In temiicrute eliiniites, the in diiVerout directions, en conjoined with a sense of 

height varies from <1^ feet to li foot ; but tlua is Home- dimness or durkuoss, ( th sounds of bells or drums 

times exceeded, as inentioned above. As a general in the oar. It gcneni Iv comes on suddculv, and is 
rule, giants are of rarer occurrence than dwarfs ; they symptomatic of various diseases, arising, a.s itdoes, from 
aro usually of a l)'nipluitia temporamont, of a delicate some disturbance or debility of the nervous power. It 
complexion, often deformed, and ganenillv badly pro- genoruUy precedes a fainting lit, or an attack of apo- 
portioned. Their muscles also arc llaiiby, and their plexy ; attends fevers, inllainniiitious, and many other 
voices weak. They arc seldom long-ii\ed, amt in this diseases, and not unfreqnentlyarmeH from some organic 
respect are the reverse of dwarfs. O’lJvrne, wliOhC disensc of the brain or heart. iMost IVoquentiy, how- 
skelotoii is in the Iloyal College of Surgeons of Kng- ever, it arises from indige^stion, and mav be got rid of 
land, died at 22, whilo Borowdaski, the dwarf, died at by rn«‘nns of some aperient medicine. When this fails, 
HB. (See Dvvabf.) It has a^o boon olisen(*d that or when it is of frequent oecurreuce, medical advice 

giants show a want of activity and enorgv both m body ought to be sought. 

and tnitul, while dwarfs ure usually liielv, iietiie, and Gift, gifl (Sax. Lut. donum, donatio), in Law, 
irascible. Tho causes which oeea.sioit the production is (he trnnsferring of tho right and possession of a 
of giants are not niiicb understood. Aeeordiiig to thing by one man to another, voluulurily and grniui* 
OeolTroy Saint-Uihiire, Bisliop Berkeley ii( tempted to toiisTv, In this latter respect, gifts are distinguished 
manufacture a giaut. Ho reared an orphan boy, named fi-om'grants, which are always inado upon sonio con* 
Magrath, on certain hygienic principles, and sue- aideration or equivalent. Tho giver of tho thing is 
ceedod so far that at flic age of 17 lie was 7 feet called the donor, tho receiver the donee. Gifts aro 
III height. He died, W'ith all the Kyinptonis of old ago, divided, as regards their subject-matter, into gifts of 
when be had coniplotcd his 20tli year, nt. vv Inch time clialtuls real and gifts of chattels personal. Under 
be was 7 feet 8 inelies high. It is'u singular fact, that the former head may be included all Icrbcs of land for 
in the mythology of all the Indo-Ciemianic nations, years, assignments, and surrender of these leases, and 
giants hold a marked position. Ainnugst tho Creeks, all other methods of conveying an estate less than free* 
they wore represented as hideous beings of monstrous hold. A gift of chattels personal is the act of trans- 
size, having the tails of dragons, and living in volcauic ferring tho right and possession of them, and may bo 
districts, to which they had been banished after their done either by writing or by word of mouth, attested 
war against heaven. The gods, willi the assistance of by siifllcient evidence, of which 1)19 delivery of posses* 
Hercules, wore supposed to have imprisoned them sion is the strongest and most esscutial. The law 
under Etna and otnor volounoos. They were fabled generally looks with some degree of suspicion upon 
to have sprung from the blood which tell upon their gifts, and they are usually considered to be fraudiilont 
mother Ge (tho earth) from the slnin Our.inus if creditors or others become suflorers thereby. Where 
(heaven). This mingling of hoiivcnly w ith earthly a giG haa boen executed by delivery of possession, it is 
descent, together with tho places of tbeir abode, cv i* nut in the donor’s power to retract it ; but so long as 
deutly points to the mysterious Tolcnnic convulsions of the gift has not been completed by delivery of posses- 
nature, which they were intended to typify. In tlie sion, it is not properly a gift, but a contract, and this 
mythology of northern nations, giants play n still more u man cannot nc compelled to perform but upon good 
important part. They believed that the* first created and suUicient consideration. 'The deed or conveyance 
being was Ymir, ** tho Ancient Chaos," and tho pro* creating an estate tail is also called a gift, from the 
genitor of tho frost giants. The origin of Yiiiir was operative words of tho conveyance, which are always 
long before the creation of heaven and earth, lu the ** I give," or *' have given." It differs in nothing from 
beginning, a world existed in the fur north, in which a feoffment, but in the nature of tho estate passing by 
was a well, from whence flowed a poisonous stream it ; andagifts in tail are equally imperfect without 
h^dening into ico. As this accumulated, it formed livery of seisin, as feoffments in fee*Bimplo. (See 
the northern part of Ginnnnpigan, or the abyss of EntAl.) 

abv^ses, the southern extremity of which was radiant Giubrrtinbs, et7'*icr*ft’nA, in Eocl. Hist., the name 
with heat and light from another world. The meeting of of a religious order, founded by St. Gilbert, in Sem» 
u drops which, by the agency of pringham, iu Linoolnshire, about the year 1148. Tho 

the All-Father, or creative power, which had sent them monks of tho order observed the rule of St. Augustine, 
forth, became a living being, and received a human and were accounted canons, and the nuns followed that 
form. Xmir, the giant, thus created, wae nourished of St. Benedict. There were about twenty-five houses 
by Jour streams im milk, and, while ho slept, a man of thio order iu England and Wales at the time of the 
and woman grew from under his loft arm, while a son dissolution of the monasteries. 

was oroduced from his feet. Other beings were after- Qiluzko, gild'-ing (Bax. giidan, to gQd), the art of 
Wards formed from the salt and snow-covercd stones, covering bodies with a thin coating or gold, either by 
Slid from theM the thrdb brothers Odin, ViU, and Ve, chemicu or meohanioal means. In ohemicsl gilding, 
were iioro. These three wore gods, and having slain the gold is applied to metallie surfaces by the agin^ 
Tmir, they Qiwggfld him into tho middle of Giununga* of obemical amnity. One of the bestmot^ tor gudiag 
gap, lormed the ocean and all waters from his blood, on is a mixture of copper with one-seventh of brass. 
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Copper it solf is tuo soil and dark-coloured; ordiimry with a vast nnmlH>r of minute blood-veseelSt endure 
liraes, ho\\f\er, eorres the purpose quite well. The so formed es to present a considerable eurfooetotbe 
('old employed is called ** fine f^old," and is free from water, so that a aiifUoienl portimi of ozjffon may 
alloy. In order to apply the f^ld to the metal required ho received by tho blood. As the oxygen is eoutlavaUy 
to be gilt, ir is first eombined with mercury, a quantity beiu(; removed, tho water becomes doterioratedj and 
of thi> lormer boiuf; boiled with fi^eorsix times ita it is consequently necessary that a constant onrrent 
weiqlil of tho latler. Wheu the (told is disaohed, and should flow over them. This is eflTcctcd in most fishes 
the aumlmmi sufficiently boiled, tho fluid mass is by their takinj! the water in ut the month and expellinpf 
poured out into cold water, and then becoiriea senit- it under the pill-covcrs in re^^alar respirations. The 
fluid. It i.s next jmf into a piece of chaiuoisdeather blood, which is eoiitinuaUv bein;* aeut to tho (;ills from 
tind squeezed ; by which menus the particles of quick- the heart, is distributed, by means of the arteries, to 
silver eaciipe throuqb tlic pores of the leather, whilst every part of the body; from wlumco, by means of 
the (Told la retained. Tlie iiniH]|:aro, if (!Ood, is then of the iciiis, it comes Imuk nf;ain to the heart, 
about the consistency of stilf clay, and Ima a (treusy Oiubals, (AiiK.-Nor.), tho two hoops of 

and (fritty fed when divided with a bone spatula. In brass in which the mariner’s compass is suspended, in 
order to ajiply the amalgam to the suTiai'e of tho order to secure a Imrisontul ]toaition for the comj^ass, 
copper, or other metal, it is necessary to use a solution card, and needle, under any eirciiinslaiices. This is 
of nitrate of mercury, as otherwise there is nocbenncul clfccted by means of their being fitted one wiiliiii tho 
afliiiity between the siilmtunees required to bo brought other. The compass is suspeiidefl within the inner liOO|> 
in coiitHCt. This sohilion is called, m commerce, by two pivots at npposite points, and the inner hoop le 
glider's aquafortis,” and whoa apiece of metal is suspended m a similar luunrier witlnu the nttler hoop, 
nniuersed lu it, its surruce is imnicdiutely converted by pivots that are in a hue at right angles to that 
into an um'algani to which the mercury and gold amal- which passes through the pivots, by whioh tbecomposs- 
gam closely adhere. 'I'lie methods in wliiclt this opc* box is suspended in the inner hoop. A compass sap- 
ration is pcrlonned in detail depend upon the size and ported lu this manner is said to be suspended on 
nature of the articles to be gilded. Alter receiving the gimbals. 

gold covering, the gilded ariiclcs are washed and dried fiiv, or fl YN,, 7 i» (contraction of enijinr)^ a machine 
in a eareful manner. Gilt articles of all the better employed for raising heavy weights, (Irivitig piles, Ac. • 
qnaliticH are siihiiiittod to an after-process, for the It consists of three pole.s, about twelve or sixieeo feet 
purpose of giving them a deeper orange hut, by first long, placed in the ground eight or nine inches apart, 
covering them with a cheiuical compound, and thuii united at the top by a rope twisted severul times round 
placing them on a heated iron plate, when the warm each, or by an iron ring. Two of tbe poles are kept 
gold burf^accs become oxidized. Mo.si gilt articles are their proper distance apart at the bottom by amovahlo 
also burni.Hhed by a siuno burnisher, formed of a iron bar placed between them in a horizontal position ; 
polisheil piece of black hiematitc. In the inechauical a windlass is also BccnriM] between the same two poles 
mode ol gilding, gold-leaf or gold powder is ujiphed about 3;^ feet from tho ground. When in use, the gin 
and fixed to various suhstauces by difi'crcnt lueuna. is set up over the object to be lifted, and a rope, one 
Thus gold may be applied to wood, plaster, jniste- end of which is seeurod rotiuil tho windlass before 
board, leather'; and also to metals, such ns silver, mentioned, and earned thence through n pulley at tho 
copper, iron, tin. and bronze; so thiil gilding iiieliides top of the poles, is ilicn fixed to it, when, by turn- 
several arts exercised by men eiiiidoyedm very diil'ereiit iiig the windlass, by lueaus of'haudspikos, it may l)o 
trades. Wood- work ia gilt by orualiiiig over the sur- raised tlie^required lieight. 

face desired to be operated upon witli a solution of Gix (from Fr. juniper), an ardent spirit, 

parchment size mixed with a little whiting. After fill- largely nianiiiactured in London ana other phicos. and 
ing up the hole-s and irregularities, the surface is again originally flavoured with juniper berries, ironi which it 
brushed over with a conipositnni of the siiine sort, derives its name. Geneva is frequently confounded 
After this operation has been repented several times, with gin; tho former is, however, merely procured by 
the plain parts arc moistened and smoothed dijwn w ith the fermentation of t he berries of the Juniper communia. 
pumice-stone, Ac., and wlicii dry the work is et>v«Ted lIollRiids gin is avnriety of com spirit, which was for- 
with several coatings of gold size, u uecu liar substance, iiierly wholly imported from IJollArui. Tho popularity 
of wfiich deer’s fat is said to form the principal ingro- of this spirit indueed the Kiiglish disUllora to produce 
dient. The gold-leaf i.s then carefully hud on with a a similar liquid ; but a difIVreiice can easily bn (ietectod 
sort of fine comb, called a “ tip,” and pressed into the by good judges. At the pre.sent day, Bnglish gin 
cavities with a dry c.amers hair pencil. When dry, the consists ol plain corn spirit, flavoured with oil of Cur- 
gold is burnished with a htono in some parts. This pentiiie and a small qiisntity of other substances. It is 
constitutes burnish-gilding : oil-gilding is perfiirnied possible that II ollaiiit*gm may contain a proportion ol 
with a gold size of an oily nature ; and japan -gild ing, jumper, but as a general rule, it is not iiresent in 
eiiectca with japan size, is intended for those suriuces Riiglibh ^in. Kvery gin-distiller has a receipt of hia 
which are to be exposed to the weather. For a own, which is usually kept a secret ; hence the variety 
description of the process for gilding bv means of of flavours to be found in this spirit ; as, the plain 
electricity, Blbctbo-vlatiko and Gildi.vg. gin flavour, the Hollands flavour, thr whiskey flavour^ 
Gill, Jill (from Low jMt.pil/a, a dnuking-glass), ia the smoky flavour, Ac. A largo variety of substances 
a measure of capacity holding the thirty-second por- is employed in the flaTO>iririg of gin; among otbera 
tion of a gallon, or the fourth^irtion of a pint. may be metilioned sugar, bitter almonds, turpentine, 

GriiiBirzA, in Dot., a gcii. of the nat. creosote, lemon, cardamoMS, caraways, cassia, garlic, 

ord. Koaavea. &. irifoliafa and atipuhiera are pretty Canaila balsam, horseradish, griiins of paradise, oayeoDO 
North- American plants, with lobod, discoloured leaves pepper, and several other herbs, seeds, fruits, Ac. 
and white flowers. The roots of both species arc used Gj:vgkb. (See ZiNOTtiXB.) 

xncduiiually, and are commonly known under the names OtvanAV, ging'-ham (its Indian name), a ootton 
of Indian physic and Aaftrican ipecacuanha. In small fabric, originally manufactured by the natives of Indist, 
doses they are tonic ; in larger doses, emetic. from whom also it derived its name. It generallr 

GiLLiBSiACB.ic, mMe-te-at'-ie-e (after Dr. Gillies, of bears a coloured check pattern, which ip not prodncM 
ConoeptpoD, in Chili), in Dot., the Oillieiiu fani., a nat. by dyeing or stamping the manufactured material, bOt 
ord. or MonocoiylfJonett .sub-class Pefaloidea, consist- by interweaving coloured threads. Formerly, all the 
ing of small herbaceous btilbotis plants, with grass-like gingham in use was irop<Yted into this country ftrom 
leaves and spathaceous flowers. There are but two luoia ; bnt at the present tune it is largely manufac- 
genera,— Gtufesia and Xfierria, containing five species, lured in England, and great quantities are exported to 
all natives of Chili. Their properties and uses are India. The various kinds of gin^am novr 
unknown. lured are known by different names in oommsucet 

Gills, gills (flwedish gel), a term applied to the and umbrella gingham is wow wkh threads all of 
apparatus possessed ^ all fishes, by means of which the same colour, 
their respiration is eliected exclusively through the Gixsbko. {See Paw aw. ) 
medium of water. The gills, or brsnchis, are situated Girsus. (.$«« Gyrsns.) 

on each side of the neok, and are composed of several Gzbaxxe, ge-raf’ (Arab. sBorifa), tensed is Nat. 

lamina fixed on arches. These laminte are eorered Hist. Camgl^turdaUt Oiraffa, is one df the taUeit 
UTS ' 
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of qoiulrupeds, as it is the largest of the Uuminant 
order. In noiuts of roftem bianco, the f;irafFe ap- 
uruachos the deer, tbo antelope, and the camel; and, 
besides this, has uianj siuiriiluntios about it which are 
espeowHy its own. In the length, aleuderness, and 
flezibihty of its nt'ck, it surpassos all other miadru* 
pods, and peculiarities of conformation adapt it 
eniinentlv for the lite which it leads on the sandy 
desert. Its head rcnemblos that of the camel, from the 
ahsenoe of a nuked mussle, and in the shape and 
organisation of the nostrils, which arc obliqiin and 
narrow upcrturca, defended by the hair which grows 
at their margins, and surrounded by cutarjeoiis mtiacu- 
lar fibres, by which tbo auLmal can close them at will. 
This is a hcunttiul provision of nature ior the defeiioo 
of the air-passages and the imtuble incnibratt(*s lining 
the olfactory cavities, from the fine particles of sand 
which the storms of the desert raise u]) and w hirl uiiout 
in Bufiboaling olonds. The eyes of the giriifie are so 
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placed as to take in a wider range of vision than those 
of any other quadruped, and it is thus able to see an 
enemy in tho rear us well us in the front when its 
head is elevated during tlio time tUul it is browrsing 
on its fuvonnte iioiicia plant. The weax>oiis by which 
it defends itsalt are its horns and its houls. The fur' 
mer it docs not wield by buttiud^ as is the ca.'io with 
other Cermiat; but swinf^ round witlua lateral move- 
ment of the neck, and hits with them sideways : the 
latter arc very powerful ; and sometimes a giralTe has 
been known io prostrate a lion with a single kick. Its 
motion in progressing is most peculiar ; trai clliiig, as 
it dtn«8, m a sort of crab-like movement. It lifts both , 
its hind and (ore legs on each side of the body together, 
and its npuciiruncc when cantering is peculiar in the 
extreme. The tongue is formed to suit its habits of 
life, and is used to hook down the branches of trees 
which grow beyond the height at which its muzzle can 
reach. The two horns wiili which it is provided are 
peimliar to Iwtli sexes, the bony part of the same 
Kung articulated by a broad, rough, epiphysial basis 
to (he cranitim, and en\crc>d by a hairy tegument. It 
is mentioned in llfundo's Dictimiary, that "a 
girntfe uiote than two-thirda grown will eat daily in 
couflnomont eighteen pounds of olover-huy and e^h- 
teeu pounds of a mixed vegetable diet, consisting of 
carrots, mangel-wurzel, barley, split bouns, and onions, 
■nd will drii^ four gallons of water. They copulate 


in March. The female has four inguinal udders : she 
brings forth one young oue at a birth, and the period 
of gestation is fifteen months. The new-born giraffe 
measures six feet from the fore hoors<to the top of the 
head, and in a few hours after birth it is able to fol- 
low the dam.*' 

GiRiihR, qW'-der (from Sax. perdaw, to bind), the 
name gitcii in Civ. Eng. und Arch, to long beams of 
wood and iron, that urothrowii across opemngs of con- 
Hulerable span, to support fioors and the roadway of 
bridges. Girders are of two kinds, simple and framed ; 
the former being merel)' wooden beams, or beams of 
east or wrought iron ; while the latter are beams of the 
above materials made of several pieces, put together iu 
Much a manner that they may be capable of ollbring a 
greater res stance to excessive pressure than a simple 
girder could exert. The depth and width of all girders 
must be proportioned to the greatest weight that is 
likely to i)e uirown on them, that they may be able to 
oflerthe groiitest possible resistance to its pressure, with 
tlio least possible quantity of material. The stren^h of 
a girder IS augmented by adding to its depth, rather than 
to its width, as its capability of resistance increases 
directly us the width and as the square of its depth. 
If. for example, a beam of Norway deal that is three 
inches wide and six ie es deop will bear a certain 
weight, o beam that if ‘loe as wide will bear twice 
that weight; while one liiat is twice as deep will bear 
four times as much, and one that is twice as wide and 
twice Ml deep, eighi limes as much. The longer it is, 
the greater will he its Uexibility; or, in other words, 
if two beams of (he sunn.' width and depth, but of which 
one IS twieo ns long as the other, bo sujiported at the 
ends, Imvirig eipiid weighiH snsponded from their 
eentreH, the longer beam will exhibit a greater amount 
of dc(l<*etion than the shorter one ; the capability of 
roBistanee in girders of all kinds heinfij inversely as the 
lenglh. The muiiner in wliieh the weight is throw'll ou 
a beam ha.s considerable iiitluenee on its jicwer of re- 
sistaiiee. Thus ti beam will not bear half aa much, if all 
the weight be oollocti'd ut its eentro, as it will if the 
weight be distributed ecpiallv along its length. Beams 
will mIso l»enr a gn-wter weight wln-n their extremities 
are seemed, or loaded with a weight of masonry, as in 
the ease of girders streteluiig Irom wall to wall of a 
budding, to siip[>orl a lloiir. A dead uuiform weight 
is less injurious to the power of resistance that a girder 
can exert, ihau a weight which is in motion; but it is 
found that the power of resistance of a beam loaded 
With a dead weight decreascN cimsidenihly when it has 
sustained that weight for a long period of time. The 
amount of weight that should lie thrown on a girder 
under any circumstances should never exceed one- 
third of the weight that would have to be applied to it 
iu order to break it. Girders should also b<‘ shaped iu 
accordance with the conditions utidor which they are 
to be loaded. Thus the upper surfuce of a girder sup- 
ported at both ends, tliat has to sustain a great weight 
at one point onlv, should be in the form of a paral^oTa : 
while tbni oi a beam snppurtiug a uniform weight at all 
points, should be eiliptu', the under surface being per- 
fectly straight in both eases. AVroughc and oast iron 
girders are made with flanges, or projecting edges of 
metal at the top and liottom. In cast-iron f^den, the 
bottom flange must haxe a sectional area equal to six 
times the area of the top flange, as tlie power of cast 
iron to resist compressiou is about six times as great 
as its power to resist u drawing strain ; but in wrought- 
iron girders, on the contrary, the sectional area orthe 
bottom flange need be only one-half of that of the top 
flange, as the power of wrought iron to resist compres- 
sion is only half as much us its power to resist tension. 
In other points, the strength of iron girders Tories in 
proportiou tt> their depth. — Htf. Tate's Strength gf 
MaferiaU ; Fair burn's Ctut and Wrought Iron for 
Building Purposes. 

Gxbdlb, gir'-dl (Aug.-Sax. ggrdel, from g^dan, to 
encircle ; Gr, co»«, l.at. eiugufum), a band of leather, 
or some other substance, used in girding up the loins. 
It was more or less in common nse among sereral of 
the nations of antiquity. In Scripture, the girding an 
of the loins is frequently alluded to as being iiraj^aea 
by the J ews before imdertaking a journey. Girajm of 
sackcloth were also sometimes worn as tokem m bn- 
miUation. Among the Greeks and Bomans ue girdle 
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WAS a laiiittiTy oraament; and hence to deprive a fideciere, or rivers of ioe^ which fill all the vidieyt vadia- 
Boldier of bis (girdle was a mark of the deepest ting ft'om the central maee of a great monntain. 8ome- 
iguominy. The tunic of the Homans was also fastened tiiuee valleve twenty miles long and three or four 
by a ginue or belt about the waist, and it was regarded broad are filled up with ice to the depth of some 000 
as very efibvtinate to appear abroad with the tunic feet. Although apparently solid and stationaryn 
slscLly or carelessly girded, lienee girt came to glaciers move slowly down their valleys, and car^ 
denote diligence, activity, cleverness, and ungirt, idle- with them, either on the surface, froseu into their 
ness, elieniinacy. The young woinon alwa 3 's wore a mass, or grinding and rubbing along the Uottom, all 
girdle, or sone, before utarringc ; and hence the the fragineiitM, largo and small, firomblooks many torn 
])hrase '* Zomm salwrs virgiumm " was sometimes in weight down to the finest sand and mud, that rain, 
used to denote that cereinoiiv. The girdla worn by and ice, and the friction of the moving glacier itself, 
Venus was called " ceatiis." Atnrmg the lt4miana the detach from the adjuecut rocks. The laws of this 
girdle served also as A purse; and in Tuigluud it was motion were first thonmghly investigated by Professor 
formerly tl c practice for haukrfi[its, or insolvents, to .Tames Kurbes, who was forced to admit taut the ioe> 
gise up their girdl'-s in open court. mass mwacsses a slight degree of ulaatioity, or a demi^ 

GiRoimiiSTx j>-rini '-«/»»/* (Fr. GtroiuHn»), the name semy^fluiditg, bv which it is enabled to flow down the 
oi a celebrated pohtie.il party m Frunec duringihe Ue- valley just ai(a\i8CouB8ubstance,sncha8partiallynielted 
volution. They were ho called from the deparunent ol nttoli, would (low. The researches of Professors Tyi^ 
Gironde, which the leaders of the party represented in dall and Faraday have shown (hat ice may be plastio 
the Legislative Assembly which met in thu month of without being viscous, owing to its pneuliar property 
October, Thesf were Vergniaud, (jiiadet, Gen- of retiotiitiu' by tbe contact of udjuining surfaces after 

Bonn^, Grungfneuve, iTucos, Ac., mtMi of great oratori* luiMiig been broken into fragmcMits. {Sre llxGKliA- 
cal powers, arid who soon obt.vined great infiueuce in xioii.) The motion of the giiicicr is not due to vis* 
the Assembly. Their poliiicul views, however, wore coaity, as imagined by Porbea, bnt is the result of the 
not sound; and the^' did great mischief by their minute, almost molecular, fracture and regelation of 
opposition to tim constitutioriiilista; thus leaving the the ice panicles, which move as if they were send, 
way open for the extreme democratic party. They continually I hawing and re>lreezing. The glaciers of 
were republicans, who took Ihcir polili(*ul notions tho Alp**, mid probably thoMe of other regions, descend 
chiefly from the writings of the ancient (vreeka, and U) u \eriicid dejnh id' nearly 4,fi00 feet below the lino 
sacoeeded in gaimng many over to their side. For a of perpctinil snow, and into a warm climate, beforu 
time they hful a uiHfority m the Assembly, and the they finally melt, away and leap forth as rivers of run* 
king found himself ofiligcil to select some ol the mure inng water. The heap of materials of all sorts and 
moucrute of the party " to lV>rm his ministry ; among such, which they deposit ut Ihetr melting extremity, is 
whom wore Roland, Str^un, Claviere, and Duniourior. caljcil the ww<it*rr, a term which is also applied to the 
For a time they scorned reconciled to monarchy ; but ltne<i of blocks that arc being carried along on tbe Bur- 
nt length the king found it necessary to dismiss them ; face of the glacier. Conibinrd with the avalanche and 
a tiroceediug which led to the insurrection of the 20rli iho trfberg {nee these words), the glacier is now, as it 
of June, 17}W. They, indeed, did what they could to has bi’cn’iiiuges past, one of tho most imoortuntof 

^ 080 the massacrcB winch followed ; but tlicir popii* geological ngenta. Professor Tyndall has latidy ad* 
ty and infliieuce with the people was wholly gone, \anted the theory that the present conformation of 
They subsequently rndeji\<iurod to 8tir up the pro- the Aljri bH.s been produced mainly by the action of 
Vinces against (he PariKian party, but without siieeese. aiieieiit giueicrs. All the groat valleys have, in his 
Tho deniagogiicA of the oily rose m arms iigai.iai them, opinion, been ploughed nut by moving maascs of ice; 
assailed the Couvcnlion, Hiiddeniiiri<le<l their iiniiriRon* in other words, the giaciera have been the real cicava* 
nient. They were accused, tried, urul eimdcrnned tors, and not, us uaually supposed, mere accidental 
On the 31st of October, twent>*one ol tliem p€>ribhed tenants of vallcvH ]ircvionsly formed by water denoda- 
by tins guillotine, including Bri-sot, Vergniaud, Gcii* tiou. The eiidenco of glaciers in any coantrv during 
BoumS andliucos; others jierislied after ward-s ; u (ew former epochs consists partly m the polished and 
escaped, and alt»?r the downiall of the Terronstn, grooved Hurl.u-es of the rocks over which they slid 
again appeared in the Convention.'— Lumurtiue's wiili ilieir Jinpuetcd boulders and shingle; and partly 
IlitfoU'c dea Oi nndms, 8 vols., runs, bsT?. br the peculiar contour and ennipositioii of the mo- 

Glacial Dlcomts, i/W-e-u/. ^Fr. //AfCiuOi Gcoh, raiiics, which differ materially from beds of d/thru 
belong to the Fleistocene period, and consist chiofly brought down by torrents uud other currents of water, 
of clays, sands, and gravcN, eomeiimcs h( ratified, In INorth Widen, the traces of ancient glaciers are 
sonictimes rudely piled logeibcr, nnd coulaiinug great veiy distinct. In all the valleys ortbciSnowdon range, 
blocks of rock, which also somelimoa occur soaMen-d serotehingM ami iioliyi.ftigH, together with the moraines 
loosely over the bare rock-surface. These deposits, and dctui hed boulders, bear e\ idcnce to the existence 
which' have evi.Henlly been formed by the ageiicv of of viut sliiggiMh risers of ice. 

S laciers, are called hr various numr.<i, as, the *' Great Gnvcis f,Iu*-ac IFr ), in Mil., the inclined plane or 
lorthem Drift;" "I’iH" (in Scotland), a brown clay slope that extends from the exterior of tho covered 
with boulders; “Marls" in Wexiord and Wicklow, any towurdM the open country. The crest of the 
where fossiliferous marl is lutrr^t ratified with suiid glacis is ahoul seven or eight feet above tho terropleiu 
and gravel; “ LiDiosloiie Gravel ” in centnu Ireland, of the covered way, which eoiocides witlv the natural 
chiefly consisting of pebbles of curboiufcrous lime- level ol the soil surrounding the fortilications. The 
stone, heaped sometime.*! into narrow ridgea forty to slope itscll extends about liX) feet from the covered 
eighty high, and frooi one to taenty miles long, uay, haiirg an incUnatiou of one foot in twenty, or 
wbicli arc called “ Kscars the *' Boulder (Uay" lu thercaliouts, from the crest of tho work to the natural 
northern and oeiitrai England; and “ Drift" almost surface of the ground. The glacis covers the nuMonry 
universally. Tho “Erratic Block Group" is another or revetiuentb of that part ot the rampart which forms 
welbknown nriue for these deposits, (^ee Glacixu, the scarp of the ditch, and serves to bide it from the 
Hodi.t>brb, DaiFT, rLyiKToCEWs.) batteries of the enemy. It also conceals soldiers who 

Glacibb, y/as'-e-er (Lat, g/<icie«, ice), an accnmula* are in tbe covered way from the view of the investing 
tion of ice, or of snow and ice, formed in n valley or force, and protects them from Ulcir fire. A Vanquetto 
ravine of a snowy rnuuntain. The average annual is usually constructed iti the covered way at the foot 
fall of snow in the region of the Swiis Alps, from of the iutenur of the glacial which enables the besieged 

to 10,000 feet above tho level of tho sea, hits been to ponr s (ire oi musketry from tUcuce on any party en« 
estimated at sixty feet; that is to s.-iy, snfildent snow gaged in tho consf ruction of fleld-works and epproocheSi 
descends in one year to form a bed of thi*i thicknodS- or advancing (o the assault of the fortress. 

TTio accumulation of enow on the high table-Uud is Gladiatobh, gliid'-e-iU4ort (Lat.), a term applied 
calicd the n4ci, and is found to consist of layers r*f in Antiq. to those persona wbe fought, generuiy in 
more or less crystalline snow, which diminish in tliick- the arena at Rome, for the eutertainment or the speeta* 
ness as their (lepth incresses. At a certain d^th, tors. The custom of gladiatorial edmbate was intro- 
these layers can scarcely be distinguished one from duced into Rome from Asia, and some sappoeetbet 
another, and still lower the substance of tlie uoed the reason of keeping up the diversion vtai to aocus- 
passcs into clear ice. The nh i is the source of the tom the people to (kepise danger and dtaCh. The 
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Gladiators 


i)n/;in of th«He eomlmta tsenns to have bcon a custom 
m nliu'ii many nations iiulnlKcd, of Hacrificlnf; cup- 
tivos or prisouers of war to iTie manes of tlio preut 
mr‘n \v*io had died in (he campaign. Thus, AchiilcB, 
in the IHud, is repreaented aa RRcnlUnn*; (n-elve .younpr 
Trojiins to the manes of Pntroelus ; and /ISneas, in the 
JCneid, semis raplives to Kvnnder lo bo .snerilioed at 
the fuiicriil of hiH son Pallas, In lime ir. Iienauio the 
custom to saeriilee slaves at the funerals of all persons 
of distinction ; hut ns it appeared hsirharoua to niaa> 
aiiero them in cold blood, ttiey were appointed to light 
with one anolhfr, and e.ndeavoiir to sine their own 
lives by killing their advcraaries. This huik away 
somewhat of the horror of the speotiiele, as there w;aa 
a possibility of avoiding death by courage and skill. 
The diversion becamo very ]iopiilar, and the ]irofoRsion 
of gluilnitor hceuine an art, the iimaN ra of which were 
culled lamafis by the liornans. Thev piirchiised and 
trained up slaveB for the ]tiir|)OBe, nnd then sold (hem 
to those who hud charge id (lie glmliatonul oviidnlious. 
At first the eontoats took phiee near (he sepnlelire or 
funeral pile of the deecased: bill they were alterwards 
removed to the cireuM and umphithcatres, and beeanie 
ordinary amusemenlR. In process of time tiie Ito- 
miuiH became 80 loud of tlicHft blooilv entertainments 
that not only heirs coming into propertv, but all (he 
principal iniigistralus, preRciiled the people with hIiows 
of this nature in order to court (lieir favour. The 
omperoM hIro found it was luin b to tlieir interest to 
iirovide gladiatorial displuys. Tuns cxiubit«*d a show 
of gladiators, wild beastN, and ‘■Inini fieu-liu'lds, which 
lasted more tliun 1((0 days; nnd Trapin a stnnlur ko* 
lemnity, which ooutiiiued for 12:f diiys, duiing whieh 
time 5, (kM) pairs of gladiators were brought out. Troin 
slaves undfreemeu the inhunniusjioi ( at length spread 
to jieople of rank and ooiulmon ; so that Augustus was 
obliged to issue a public edict tliul none ot (heiicnn* 
toriul order should become gladiators. The nuinber 
of gladiulors, however, lucreascil, and the e\il nicreasi'd 
to Riieh an extent, that Constantiue issued a decree 
abulishiijg the gladiatorial hIiowh, winch, however, cou« 
iitiiied a favourite pustime till the reign of 1Ioiit»riiH. 
On several necuHioiis Koiiio was in dimger through the 
large number of gladiators. t)iie of the most munior* 
able inhlances happened in (he year 7d n.C., when 
seventy-four gladiators, headed by SpurtacuH, a Thra- 
cian, ovoreanie their master at (Japun., und lied to the 
inountuius. There thev were joined by niiiawu> sJaves 
Hud peasants, and soon beemne the terror of the 
eouutry, and spread alarm iiiniost to the gates of 
Uome. The war lasted three yeiirs, when S|mrtacus 
was slain by M. Crassus, after displaying much valour. 
Gludnitors'were classed ticonrding to the weapons which 
(hey used and the luiinner in which they fought. I’lm 
Ordtnarii fought in pairs in the ordinary way, the 
Cafefnirii fought several together ; (lie /ff/ai/rnf fought 
on liorsebuL'k ; the lirtiani used u fork, called u trulcm^ 
and a net, which they threw over their opponent, who 
was generally armed with a sliort sword and a shield : 
the Andabato! fought hliiidfoldcd, the lieliiiets which 
covored their heads having nuaportiires,— their ludicrous 
motions were very amusing to the spectators ; and the 
Jlovlomacki, who fougiit incomplete uriiiour ; together 
witli various others. All (he gladiators wore armour 
on the right arm. if nowhoro else, and all wore hel- 
metR ami carried shields, except the Kcimrii. The 
Destiarii, who fought with wild iiea.sts for moucy, wore 
not reckoned as gladiators. AVhen a gladiator was so 
severely wounded as not to be aide to continue the 
light, his luitagouist stood over him pausing, until he 
roeoived the Hat Irom the spectators, as to whether he 
should kill him or not. U he had fought well, the au- 
dience turned their thiimha downwards, to indicate 
Hint his lit© should be spared. If, however, ho had 
ncMther shown courage uorc'iddrei^s, they held up their 
thumbs, and the victor immediate^ passed bis sword 
through tho body of his fallen antagonist. Palms were 
awarded to the oonqueror, and gladiulors, on retiring 
from service, were presented with a wooden sword. 
On acooimt of their training aud profession, gladiators 
wore admirable models lor tho sculptor. Two of the 
bMt Blatuea are tise “..Fighting Gladiator,’* of the Bor- 
ghose collection, now in the Museum of the Louvre, 
and the “ Dying OIndiator," if ihe Capitoline Museum. 
In the tomb of Scauras, at Bompeii, there is a series 
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of bas-reliefs illustrating clearly the mode of fighting 
of the gladiators. 

(tlauiolus, glnd‘f!-o‘-lua (Lat. gladiuKt a sword, in 
nilnsiuu to the shape of the leaves), in Itot., a gen. of 
the nat. nrd. Iriducatgf oorisisting of jihints with euai- 
form leaves and very sliowy flowers, pur^ile, red, or 
white. Many species and varieties are in cultivation 
UR border flowers. G. communis and cardinalta arc the 
favourite speoies : tho latter is a sjdendid {daut, with 
scarlet flowers, spotted with white. 

gliihd (Lat. glanK)^ in Aimt., is nn organ of 
the bodv, rompospd oi blood-vesselH, nerves, and al»- 
sorhctits, in which secretion is carried on ; as the lacry- 
nml, tmtmmary, and salivary glands. Tbi'y are variously 
divided by nnatomists, according to tlicir structure or 
their contents. In form, glands are — 1, RimpJe; con- 
KiHting of siniill hollow folliclefl, covered with :i peculiar 
tiioiiibrnne, and having ii proper excretory duet ; ns the 
mucous glands of the nose. — 'i. Coinpourid ; consisting 
of many Mimple glands, the excretory duets of all of 
which meet iu one common duet ; as in the sebaceous 
ghiiiils of the face, &c. — 3. Oonglobiile or Ivmphatio 
glands; compo.sed of h texture of lymphatic vessels, 
connected together by cellular membrane.— t. Conglo- 
merate ; of>ni]>o8od of r norous simple glands, with 
their duets all entering ■ one comnirm trunk; ns tho 
p-irotid and salivary gla . .. According to their eou- 
tents, they are divided .oto mucous, sclnuoous, Irra- 
pliatic, Hutival, and liieryiiial. There are also what 
are termed iluetless gluiidH, which resemble tlin others 
til external confonmition, Imt difler from them in tho 
ahseiice of any duel or opeiimg for the rotniwal of the 
accreted fluid, and indeed, tew' of them ermtaiu any 
secret ed fluid. Ghindiilar svv ellings are not inifrecpient, 
especially in weak and scrofulous iiersons. 'I'hey (*cciir 
ab«)ut the neck, or other parts of thu body, are cora- 
parativcly painlci^S, and of very slow growth, with little 
or no (e'ndeiiev to Biippiiration. In niich eases, tho 
\vstem should bo strengthened with tomes, and stimu- 
liiiit.R iipplicil to the part.; sea-bathing i? also very 
beneiieiul. Glandular svvcdlings also occur in certain 
diseases; as scarlet fever, Jcc. 

GhAA'PKKS, gl'HtV^era (from gUnd)^ o disease in 
horses, which is utt ended with a copious discharge of 
mucus from the no.se, and wlueh generally proves fatal 
t<> the animal afl'ected. 8orofiiluu.R horses, on account 
of their weak constitution, are generally subject to 
glanders. The poison produces in the blood abnormal 
rbaiigeH, which vitiate the fluid, and unlit it for healthy 
nutrition. From the irritant, nature of tlic morbid 
fluids passing through them, the lymphatic glands uuA 
vessels become uiflamod, and lymph is de)>osited. 
This being of an unhealthy imtur'e, soon softens, and 
extends to the skin overlying the part, and ulcerating 
sores are formed. On the surface fd the more vascular 
niueous membranes eilusioiis of tubercular matter are 
also poured out. These bring on iiiUaniination, nnd 
degenerate into ebanurnus ulcers, generally on the 
niui’ous membranes of the iio^triLs in extreme cases of 
disease. It is stated in J ohnson's ** Farmer's Encyclo- 
spdia,” that blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) in drachm 
oRcs of thiu gruel, has been given with success as a 
remtuly in some cases, and that the noRtrils should also 
be washed with a solution of lime. Glanders is oflea 
coninmnicatod to the human system from horses 
iitfccted with the disease, and generally ends in death 
to any one who has taken tho iufection. The best 
plan, thore.fore, with regard to horses infected is 
to ahoot them at once, as they seldom recover, and, if 
they do, are certain to spread the disease amongst 
other animals. In Germany, the conviction of the 
danger of glanders is ho strong, that sll horses that 
have even gone near another atTocted by it are ordered 
to be ut once de.stroyed. 

(iLATfUS, in But. [See Epxdebhal Appenpages.) 

(rLANS, or Nut, c/dus, in Bot., an infi*riop, dry, hard, 
indohisceut, one-cmled, one or two-seeded fniit, pro- 
duced from ail ovary of two or more colls, with one or 
more ovules in each cell ; all of which, except one or 
two, become abortive in the progress of growth. The 
three layers constituting tho pericarp are firmly cohe- 
rent and indistinguishable, and tho whole is more or 
less inclosed by that description of involuoro which is 
called a enpuU, The acorn and the filbert are examples 
of this kind of fruit. 



UNIVERSAL INFORMATION^ 

^ Glasgow, University of Glass 

Glasgow, ITnitbksitt op, ffliU'-got was founded dniRi^j, softness, fusibility, and brilUsncy, qiisUties 
by William I'unbull, the then bishop of Glas* which render it peculiarly valasble for the purposes 
gow, in lUil, in terms of a bull obtained from to which it ia applied. From ita hiuh refracure and 
Pope Nicholas V. iu the preceding year. Two dispersive power, it ia nuieh empfojed for optical 
▼ears aftiu:, King Jauiea If. conferred upon it, ptirpoaos. Optical glass is made with great care Arum 
by royal charter, certain important privileges, the purest materials. A good optical glass may be made 
•* This university,” says Dr. Reid, ” came into the from HW parts of pure sand, 1UI> of minium, and JJO of 
world as mikvd as every individual does it had no refined peurl-ash. In making flint.glass, the melting- 
property 111 lauds or houses, being chiefly dependent pots used are made of tbe finest Stourbridge clay, 
upon the exeilions of the bishop uud clergy of Glasgow, mixed with a certain quantity of old pots. Tbo mass is 
Iu lt09, however, James Lord Uumiltoii bequeathed worked up with water, and ullowed to remain in this 
some property in Glasgow for the u^e of the College of coudition for iliroe or four months. It is then made 
^rtB; and a few yearn later, Thomas Artliurlio be- into puts, wbicli are arched over at tbe top, having a 

a uealhed aiiOtbor teucnieiit to the college. During side-opening by which the glass maybe withdrawn, 
lie period of tbe Reformutmn, this uiiiversity was al- IThey are pWed in the furnace in such o manner that 
, most completely annihilated : but in lofiO, G neon Mary j the products of combustion may not haVe access to 
bestowed upon it the manse and church of the I'reaeh- . the iioic, which w\>u1d endanger the purity of the glass 
ing Friar.^, with thirteen acres adjacent ; and in \u77, * hy rcilueing the lead to tlu^ metailio state. By in- 
James VI. endowed it wiili the rcotory and vicarugeoJ creasing the quantity ol lead, a very transparent glass, 
the pari.ih ol Govan. Since that time tlu* college has with still higher refracting power, is produced, termed 
continued to flourish, and has given forth iniiny h'tiriied post/* or stnms, which is used in the white stale for 
men. The mimher of inutriciilated .students uow ave- cutting into fulsc brilliants, and, in combination with 
rages about It posscsscM fucniliea of arts, law, various metallic oxides, for imitating gems and precious 

t medicine, and theology, with chairs for Latin, (ireek, stones. (^>loure(i glush is made by combining orown- 
matheinatms, logic, natural and iiioritl philosoph\, glass wdh viirious luctullic oxides, which are dissolved 
Euglish hiiigiiuge and literature, luitural liistAiry, 1 t*y the glus< m small quantities. Protoxide of iron 
botany, ehemi.siry, anatomy, jdiysiology, materia produces green*; but sesqnioxide of iron has but little 
medica, practice of phjsic, clinical surgery and meili- colouring )ii>wei', except whoa present in largo quan- 
cine, nndwilory, surgery, 001111 ( 1 , church history', titles, whtMi it goes a yellow tinge to the glass. 
Orientid iaiigiiagcs, biblical uriticism, civil law, con- Tho contrary is the rase with the oxides of man- 
veyaucing, civil engiueenng, and practical aBtronoiuy. ganese, tho prrdovides producing no tint, while the 
Connected with the university are llic library, com- sesquioxnle eobmrs ilic glass purple or violet. Ad- 
prising upwards of llH),(ldit volumes; (he Hunterian ifintage ol this is taken iu inakiiig colourless window- 
museum, bequeathed by the celebrated Or. William gltis.s, m which protoxide of iron is a constant impiirily. 
Hunter, comprising a valuable collection of unatunucal Hy adding 11 small portion of black oxide of inauganese, 
preparations, coins, medal-, iVc. ; — an observatory, and the sesquioxidu ol iron and tbe protoxide of manganese 
a botanical garden. Tho ofiiec-bearera of tho univor- are formed, iitMtherof which has any eolorifio properties, 
sity consist of a chancellor, rector, principal, and dean It trequently hiqipcns thiit a slight excess of manganese 
of faculties, it possesses a number ot bursaries (br U added; in wluen case the resulting glass turns purple 
tho support of poor students, and ten cxhilntnms at when exposed to tho light. Oxide of chromium gives an 
' Oxford, founded by J<»hu Snell, a native of Ayrshire, emerald -green tinge; oxide of cobalt, a deep blue; 
who, in 1 (}n 8, bequeathed a conbidcrahle estate in protoxide nl copjier, a green; doutoxine, a ruliy-red ; 
'Warwickshire for tho support of Scotch students at oxide of uranium, an oimlescont groenish-yellow ; gold 
Btdliol College, Oxford, who had studied fur some with oxide of tin, a rnby-red ; ami the oxides of silver 
years at the University of Glasgow. and antimony, varying shades of yellow. Coloured 

Glass, Glass MAiNUFArn uK, (Sax. fflmg ). — glass is of two V.i\uh^Jlanhi»d ghua and pot-mctal. 
The composition of this imporiunt siihstance diH'ers ma- Flashed glass lias oiilv a ■'uperficial coating of coloured 
terially, ueoordiiig to the use for which it is intended, material, while pot-mct«J is coloured throughout the 
f It generally eontaiiis the silicates of potash, sfida, muss, Gloss may he divided technologically into two 
lime, baryta, inagneniu, aliirniua, and lead, coloured kinds,— east glasb inwl blown glass. The former kind 
by small portions of iron, manganese, cobalt, uranium, •' conipreliends Hntish plate, w-liich is cast and polished ; 
copper, or gold. These. ddVerent varieties must not opficiil glass; and the gln.ss used for heavy domestic 
be oousidered as dcllnito chemical compnunds, but as utensils, w hich is niud(> hy 'a combined process of 
a mixture of silicuiea with an excess of silica. The blowing and fasting. Blown glass includes ordinary 
best glass, however, is found to be that which contains crown and slii'el ghi^s, pid the lighter glass used for 
tho niinimuni of unconihincd sihea. The celebrated table purposes. Hritisii plate is cast in largo sheets 
Bohemian glass, so mucin allied 111 the laboratory for its upon non lubicH provided with a ledge to prevent tho 
hardness and infusilulity, contuius tho silicuten of pot- molten metal Irom running off. Were the glass 
ash and lime in predominant proportioiif. The more allowed to cool suddouly, it would fly in pieces, from 
fusible Bohemian ghtSH, which is used for oruainentai uncquHl tension, at (he slightest jar or blow. It Las, 
purposes, Contains, ill addition, aimtablc quantity of siii- therefore, to bo cooled or annealed very gradually in 
cate of alumina. French platc-gluss ond ordinary win- an o\en or furnace, after which two sheets are placed 
dow-glass consist principally of the Bilicates of soda and together, with a layer of polishing paste between them, 
lime, Boda producing a more liquid compound than and rubbed backwards and forwards in every direction 
potaah. The ingredients used iu the well-known until iierfectly smooth, tbe final polish being given 
French plate-glsss from 9t. Gobain are ;K)0 parts nf to it by wf^men's Imnds. Window glass is matle by 
^ white quartznse sand, loO of any carbonate of soda, two different processes, one of which coneisU in blow- 
43 of Blaked lime, and 3i.i0 of cullot, i. e., fragments of j ing a large bunble of glass, reheating it and cauBing 
broken glass of previous meltings. Tbe fuel employed the ojipoHite sides to cfialesce into a flat disc, bv twirling 
in the mrnace is wood. Ordinary window-glass is it like a mop while still iu a melting state. Glaes made 
made of a mixture of lOO parts sand, 35 or 40 of chalk, by this process is called crown glasB. Sheet glass is 
^ 30 or 35 of soda-ash, and Irom 50 to 160 of cullet. The made by first blowing a long cyluider and cutting oft’ 
inferior opaque or semi-opaque kinds of glass used for the two ends ; the remaining tube is ont down the 
wine-bottles, carboys, and other articles in which middle with a diamond, related, and opened on an 
transparency is no object, consist of tho silicates of iron table into a flat sheit, Thie^ when polished, 
alumma, iron, lime, magnesia, and soda or potash, forms the patent plate of commeroe. Binco the 
xnix^ in varying proportions. Common bottle-glass removal of the excise daties on glass in 1B45, this 
is mode from sand 100 parts, soapmakers' waste 80, article has been gradually improved in every direc- 
gas-Ume 80, common clay 6, and rock-salt 3. Bottle- tion, until it has reached a state pf perfection beyond 
glass contains a less amount of silica than any of the which it seems diffionlt to go. The exertions made 
other varieties. The ordinary white glass need for by Messrs. Chance of Binainghafii have principally 
\ table purposes in this country is a oolonrless silicate brought about this resalt, and a piece of table 
/ of potash and lead, and is commonly known as flint- glass can be bought for a few pence that but a few 
g^ass, although all glass has jnst as good a |^ht to years ago would have cost as many shflUhgs. The 
this title. The oxide of lead contained in it gives it a mtrodoetion of glass-engraving has ndaed tip qnite a 
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now branch of art, artistic ornamentation bcitia now 
applied to table glass of so high a de^^oe of excellenoc 
tuat a small rase but a few inches high has been sold 
for two hundrr<d guineas. The introduction of gas 
glasa-lhmacos i*9e KirawACit) will do much to lower 
the price of glass, and still farther improve its quality ; 
and even now this wonderful material is produced 
at so low a rate that it is used for roottng houses 
and cellars at little more than the cost of ordinary 
roofing materials. (For fuller particulars concerning 
the manufacture, seeUre's Diet, of Jrtu, article Olau.) 

OiiasS'DLOWiiva, the process hy which flint, crown, 
sheet, and other kinds of glass, are inanufactured. 
The tools omplojed in glass-blowiri" are aimple, ami 
have continued in use with slight alteration for more 
than two hundred years. Ta<it and skill supply 
the place of more elaborate aids. The principal in- 
strument used is the hlowing>tiihe, whicn is niiule of 
iron, from four to five feel in length, with a boro of 
from half an inch to an inoh in diameter. It is smaller 
at the mouth end than at the end which gathers the 
metal. In the manufacture of flint glass, the blowiiig- 
tube, being heated at the end nearly to redness, is 
introduced into the pot of fnsod glass, or metal os it is 
called, which immediately adheres to it; hioI by turning 
it round, the workman can gather up us mueh metal 
as he requires. If a larco quantity bo vi anted, the 
first gathering is allowed to cool by exposure to the 
air, and when somewhat solidilled, anollier gMtUoring 
of metal is made, or even a third and fourth. The 
utensil to b« made is then (Iniahed bv a proees^ fom> 
Inning blowing, manipulating, annealing, outting, &r. 
(Soe Glass Makufactuhk.) 

Glahh, ErcHitra on, the art of producing designs 
apon glass, by the corrosive power of hvdro.lluorie 
acid. In order to eflect this operation, the glass is 
covered with a thin ground of bees.wnx ; the diHign is 
then drawn upon it with the needle, hh m etching upon 
copper. Sulphuric acid is afterwards poured on, and 
^uor spur or fluoric acid sprinkled on it. 'Ihe hydro* 
fluoric aewi which is disengaged acts powerlullv upon 
the exposcil portion of tlic glass, while funu^s of fluo* 
silicK- acid are liberated. After four or five iiours the 
acid is removed, and the beea-wax removed from the 
glass with oil of turpentine. The glass is then found 
to be etched with the design required. The operation 
may be reversed by drawing the design upon Ihe glas.s 
with a niiitnre of bees-wax and tiirutMitine, and then 
subjecting it to the action of hydro-fluoric avid. 

Glass o» Awtimony, m Chem., a transparent glass 
of a rod colour, formed by fusing tersulpliide of anti- 
mony in the open air. It is an oxvaulphule ofaiiti- 
mony, containing eight parts of oxide and one of 
sulphide. 

Glabs-paivting, the art of painting design.s upon 
glass, either stained or colourless, with sulistances 
consisting nsnally of metallic oxides combined with a 
vitreous vehicle. When subjected to a great heat, 
i,fae colours thus applied be<<onio pcnnwnently united 
with the surface of the glass. Painted glnss differs 
materially from stained glass, although the terms are 
considered synonymous. In stained glass, however, 
the substance of the glass itself has been coloured in 
the process of manufacture. The art of making 
coloured glass has been long known. It was intro- 
duced into Greece and Rome from Assyria mid Egypt. 
Byaantine Greeks appear to have been the first persona 
who practised paintii^ upon gloss, and from Byaan- 
tiiim the art passed into the West of Europe, by way 
of y enice and Marseilles. In France, the art of glass- 
painting was practised with great success during the 
12th ventnry. After that time painted glass windows 
were regarded as eBsential in rmigkms edifices of any 
pretenwon. Painted windows of the 13th centnry 
abound in France, Gcrmafiy, and England, and belong 
to the First Pointed, or Early English, style of arebi- 
teotnr^ Ibc painted glass of the 1-Uh century was 
more vivid in colour, with greater br^th in style, 
and more oarelbl painUug, than that of the preceding 
centnry. It was, no^ever, lees pure in conception, and 
not so strictly subordinate to the architectural efFects. 
In the glaii8-pamtiM‘'of the 16th century a great change 
took place. The window a became more in^viduaUsed, 
and still less dependent upon the architecture. The 
designs were lar^r*ud began to be treated ns piotaias. 


Glanites 


After the 16th centnry, when Gothic arobitecture was 
declining, the meiliaDval spirit departed from the art 
of painting on gtass, and palaces and domestic build- 
ings began to be ornamented with painted glasB win- 
dows, as well as churches. Glass began to be treated 
as if it wore canvas or panel, and the works of Eaffaelle 
and other celebrateil artists were either copied or 
imitated. The results were not good. From that 
period, glass-painting declined more and more, and, 
until within late years, has never shown any symptoms 
of revival. The method by which glass-painting is now 
practised differs in different places ; but the general 
plan is as follows, for, a small work on a single plate of 

lass A careful cartoon, the sixe of the painting, 

aving been procured, the glass is laid on it, a tracing 
made from it, and the outline is carefully traced on 
the glass, with black or brown, coin]>osed of a very 
fusible vitreous flux, coloured with a nictulUcozide, and 
ground extremely fine in an essential oil. Those ports 
which are intended to be yellow, orange, or red, are 
then coated according to the tint required, withamix- 
ture composed of an alloy of silver and antimony, 
ground up with the red oxido which is obtained fty 
subjecting sulphate of iron to a red heat. The glass is 
then exposed in a f laoe to a red heat, in which the 
tracing eolmir is fu i. and adheres permanently to 
the glass. The mix! u'c of silver and antimony colours 
the glass, but does ii>it molt ; so that the oxide of iimn 
may he brushed ofl'm the state of dry powder, leaving 
the ghiSB coloured, but transparent. The other tints, 
composed of a very liisihin glass, coloured with metallic 
oxiites, arc then added, and the whole once more ex- 
posed to heat.. In most cases, the glass is heated, or 
** fired,** as it is eulled, between the application of each 
colour. In making a painted window, msny pieces of 
glass are fixed together in a leaden framework, great 
caro being taken to arrange the several compartments 
from the cartoon. 

(tlvkm, FtoLirnLK, in Chem., an impure silicate pre- 
pared hy melting H parts of carbonate of soda or 
10 of carbonate of potash with 15 of pure quartz 
and one of charcoal. The charcoal assists in decom- 
posing the carbonate, and a black glass is formed, 
soluble in five or six times its weight of boiling water. 
It is used in dyeing, to impart incombustibility to 
wood and woven* fabrlc.s, ns a varnish to preserve stone, 
ns a vehicle in fresco-painting, and in the manufaotnro 
of soap, instead of rosin. 

Glabhvs, Musical, ghW-nrtiy an instrument of music, 
composed of a number of ilrinking-glnsses, toned by 
filling them more or less with water, and played npon 
by nibbing them with the end of tbu Huger damped. 
The smaller the quantity of water contained in a glass, 
the lower is its tone : hence, it is evident that by pro- 
curing a number of glasses, exactly alike in size and 
shape, and jmtting a certain amount of water in each, 
a complete kchIc may be formed. The skill, or rather 
trick of perff>rming on these glasses, consists in pro- 
ducing instantly the required vibration, by a gentle and 
rapid action of the linger upon their edges. Mr. 
Pocherich, of Ireland, is sairl to have been the first 
who thought of nrodnciiig music by this rnmns. The 
instramont callea the harmonica had its origin in the 
musical glosses. {See Haruonica.) 

QLA.BBITK8, ffl{ie$'’ite$f the name of a religions sect, 
which sprang np in Scotland about the year 1729, ami 
was so called after its founder, the Rev. John Glass, 
who was originally a minister of the Church of Scotland, 
but was deposed by the General Assembly for holding 
opinions contrary to tlie standards of the chorch. He 
fully explained his opinions in a tract, entitled ** The 
Testimony of the King of Martvn conoeming his 
Kingdom.** He was opposed to all national establish- 
ments for the snppoTt of religion, and advocated a 
system of iDdependeot ohuroh govemment. In fact, 
bis views on this snbject approached very nearly those 
maintained by the Congregationalists. One of his prin- 
cipal disciples was B^ert Sandeman, who formed a 
congregation in London in 1762, and, after him, niis 
sect in England bears the name of Sandomaniitos. The 
leading tenets of the GUsaitea, or SandemanteBS, r^te 
to the efficacy of the atonement and the natore of 
faith. They nold that **the l^re death of Ohrist, 
without a dM or thought on the part of man, is soffi- 
cient to present the ehief of sinners epotlese before 
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Qlauher^a Salt Qlenooe, Maasaore of 

God{** and that ** faith it no more than a simple tioned by the Uw of Moses, who enjoins them, when 
assent to the divine testimon^f, passively reoeived by they reap the harvest, not wholly to reap the oomers 
the nnderstanding.*' They maintain the necessity of a of the field, nor gather the gleanings, which were to 
plurality of bishops, or teaching elders, in each church, be left for the poor and the stranger, as were also the 
but do not consider the want of learning, or employ- gleanings of the vineyard ; for they were not U> gather 
ment in worldly busineas, any' disqualification for this every grape. (Levit. xix. tt, 10.) In modern times 
office. They also observe certain peculiar practices, there exists a very general feeling in favour of glean- 
supposed bv them to have been prevalent amongst the iug ; and in England it is popularly regarded as a right 
primitive Christians ; such us weekly sacraments, love- wmch an owner or occupier cannot oppose, and that 
feasts, washing each other’s feet, the kiss of charily, the poor who enter a field for this purpose are not 
the use of lots ; and in general, they attempt to carry guilty of trespass. The act, however. has been decided 
out literally, as far as jtosaiblo, the rules of Scripture, to be illegal, though the practice still prevails uU over 
They contribute largely of their goods to the cntireh England of allowing the poor to glean the Helds after 
and to the poor. For a long time they have been do- tb^ are reaped. 

creasing in num1>er8, and according to the oensos of CiLBns, g/sie (Lat. ffleba, a lump of earth), in Law, 
1661, there were only six small congregations of them is the laud belonging to a parish church, 
in England, and a like number in Scotland ; theaggre- (Sax. gfie), a vocal composition in three 

gate number of sittings in all the English chapels being or four parts, generally consisting of more than one 
estimated at less than l/liV). movement, the subject of which, notwithstanding the 

Glaubbb's Salt, . c/mr-'-fr/r (after Glauber), in Chem., received sense of the word fflite, may be either gay. 
the old name for sulphate of soda. (Sea Soda, Hul- tender, or grave. The term was not applied to vocal 
BBATX or.) concerted music until long after the vutdrigaL The 

Glazing, ghiV-zing (Ang.-Bax.), a term applied early glees were nothing but vocal music in parts, in 
to the insertion of^panes of glass into (he sash- which the singers began and ended together, sinpng 
bars of window-frames, and a peculiar mclhod of the same words. Gradually, however, they booame 
polishing cutlery, as well ss to the art of coating improved, and the play of words and fihrases intro- 
articles of earthenware and porcelain with a vitreoua duced. Certain words were elongated in musical 
glaze which gives them a smooth, ptilished, and his- expression, and points were taken np after the man- 
Crous surface. The term is also used in I'aint., with ner of the catch. 

reference to the emptoyment of vuroishes and certain Glsk.\ivn, gUt'-nent a name given by the Snxons 
transparent colours termed glazing colours; and in before the Conouest to those who were afterwards 
the culinary art, to the use of white of egg, to give a called “minstrels.” Their art eonsiHted not only in 
smooth and sinning exterior to pastry and other being the poets and historians of their times, luit they 
articles intended for the table. In glazing earthen- were also huflbone, rhymers, singorn, storytellers, and 
ware, the ingredients that are used consist of red lead, jugglers, all these branches being sometimes filled by 
white lead, felspar, groumt Hints, ground fiint glass, oue man ; but oftener by several. They were the 
Cornish atone aud clay, soda, nitre, and borax, immediate successors of the ancient bards. Among 
Various compositions arc made for glazing, by nuiigling the early Saxons, who came to England professedly to 
some of these substances together in dift’erent proper- aid the Britons against tlio Piets and Caledonians, 
lions, according to the nuture of the matiTial which is they were divided into two classes, distinguished hy two 
to be coated aud the purpose for which the article is appellations, the oue signifying merrymakers, and tho 
intended. Thus, in the gla/.e for common earthen- other, harpers. 

ware, white lead and ground flints prodoiniiiHte; in Glbncon, Massachz ov, glfn'-len/\n the history of 
that for porcelain, felsjiar, liorax, nitre, soda, Cornish Scotland, is an atrocious deed which was perpetrated 
clay aud sand, are used ; and for stoneware, red lead, by the regiment of Campbell of Olenlynu upon a tribe 
white lead, and ground Hints are mingled with the of the Macdonalds, who inhabited the loin'ly valloy of 
ingredients used Tor noreolaiii. For lining chemical Glencoe, in the district of Lorn, Argileshire. After 
retorts, sand, potash, lime, and nitre are used, with- the revolution of IHSH, many of the Scottish clans 
out any admixture of icud. The substances of which continued in arms against flic new monarchv, and in 
these glazes aio composed arc mixed with water, August, lOOJ, a prociamation was issuf- l by the guveru- 
nntU they assume the consistency of crcnni. "When ment promising pardon to all who should lay down 
the mixture is perfectly ready for use, (he w.are is their nrcn.s or lender their subiuiNsion before the 1st of 
dipped into it, and afterwards subjected to the action .laniiary, Many of the chiefs submitted and 

of neat in an oven, winch converts the liquid coating tendered their allegiunce within the prescribed time, 
into a solid vitreou9 glaze. (See Eaxtuknwahb.) Among others, the s^d Macdonahl, or Maolan, of 
Metal-glazing is the production of a brilliant polish on Glencoe, repaired to Fort William, and tendered bis 
cutlery and elecl goods, as well as articles made of submission, on the Hist of Deceniljcr; but the officer 
brass, tortoise-shell, born, ivory, and white tnotals, by in command, not beiuf; authorized to receive it, re- 
xneans of wooden wheels from 1 inch to four inches ferred him to the aherifiP at Inverary. The journey 
in width, and from four inches to two feet mdium^’ter, was lung and in the depth of winter; but the old man 
the fidget of which arc covered with leather coated made what haste bo could, and on the fith oi January, 
with emery-powder m<iistened with water. Other took the oath of allegiance. Tbc news 1 hat Mae 
wheels are ‘ oIho used in polishing, coated with thick Ian had not submitted within the prescribed time wns, 
buff-leather, which is coicrcd with a mixture of fine says Macaulay, “received with iTuel joy by three 
sand and water, nr rotten -atone and oil, according to powerful Beotenraen who were thou at the English 
the nature of the material which requires to be court,” — hrcadalbane, Argyla, aud the Master of Stair; 
polished. The final pidisb is given with a whei'l, tho the two former being hereditary enemies of the Mao- 
leather covering of which is sprinkled with crocus or donalds. The news of their subniission was con- 
metallic powder, in a dry state. Stones are polished cealed, and the Master of Stair, who was secretory 
by lapidaries in a similar manner, with wooden wheels, of state for Scotland, by r^resentinfi^ to King 
which have emery sprend *>n their edges. In window- William that the Macdonalds of Glencoe still held ont, 
glazing, the glass is cut (o the reauired size with a obtained in order from the king for their extirpation, 
idaziers diamond, and fastened to the sash-bars aith On February, 1692, a body of soldiers, 120 in iiiimber, 
a mixture of whiting and linseed oil, called putty, under the command of Campbell of OlenWoii, wgro 
which hardens after ba\ing been exposed to the air for sent to occupy Glencoe, fliey came nsufeHsing f'riend- 
a few days, and retains the glass iu its proper position, ship, and were received with the kindest hcisiutulity by 
Before the erection of the Crystal Palace, the doke of the people. On the evening of the lich of February, 
Devonshire’s conservatories at Chatswqytb were the the officers sopped at Maodraald’s house, aud played 
largest structures maile <>f glass in this conntry ; but cards with himself and fkmfly. The following morning 
they were eclipsed coniplctely by the former building, at five o’clock waa fixed for the bloody deed.' leeu* 
in which 82,260 square vards of slass were used in tenant Lindsay and a parW of sdldisra returned to the 
panes which measured inches in length 10 inches old ohiefs house, knocked (B^were admitted. Mac- 
in breadth. donald rose from hia bed to receive them, and while 

Gleakivo, gUan-ing (Fr. glantr, to glean), was an ordering his servants to bring some refrcAmieBt for 
fitaUished practice among the Jews, and was sane- (hem, he was shot through the head. Two of hui 
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utteiidant 9 were Blain with huot and bis wifo rroeived 
F>iirh criinl treatment that die died on the following 
day. tiilre butchery took place in the other hottsee. 
The intention was to slaughter the whole tribe; but 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, a detaobmeot 
cif soldiers sent to guard tbo outlets of the ralley did 
not arrive in time, aud about tlireo*fourihs of the 
people escaped to the mouutainn, where many of the 
women and children perished with cold aud hunger. 
** About thirty corpses,” Ba>a Macaulay, *‘lay walCiw- 
iiig in blood on the dunghills before the doors. One or 
two women were seen among the niiml>er, and a yet 
iiujre fenri'iil and piteous sight, —a little hnna which had 
been looped olT in the tumult of the butchery from 
some iiihint.” The deserted hamlets were then set ou 
lire ; so tiint, when the wretched inhabitants returned, 
they found no place to receive tlioin. The matter was 
attempted to be kept as private as possible, and various 
attempts were made to conecal the truth, so that it was 
nearly a year after the crime was committed before i( 
was published to the vrorld. At length the popular 
erv became so great on thia subject, that a commission 
WI4K nominated in Miiy, in05, to iiiveatignie the whole 
matter. The report was laid before the honse of the 
Scoltisli parliament on the 23rd of dune; and though 
it contains a clear and just stutcTnent of the circuni' 
stanoes, yet no pumshnient was mllicted on the nn- 
ihors of the crime. A graphic accoutit of the massa- 
cre ofOlcnuon is given by Macaulay in his History o( 
Kngland.vol.iv., and Campbell has made it the subject 
of a poem, ” The Pilgrim of lilencoe." A writer in 
7i/at‘tironU'^( Jlft/f/azine for July, IHV.), criticises severely 
Lord Macaulay's account of* tlie niassacrc, whom he 
accuses of partiality in attempting to screen William ; 
and conoludes that the king's ” signature was uflired to 
the order with full knowledge of the facts, and that 
Ills iiitcntton was to strike terror into the llighlnnderH 
by the ' oTtirpatiou ‘ of a elan loo weak to od'er any for- 
midable resistniiee, but important enough to acne as 
a formidnlile csaniple.” 

Gi.oiiR, i;/obc (bat, tjhhuf, Vr. (/hbt>), ennme that 
is commonly ajipiicd to any ephcricul body, but more 
especially to the earth, and to the Bplior(»a on which 
roprcaon'tiitions of the earth's surface, and the relative 
position of the heavenly bodioa, nre delineated. Those 
are respectively termed tiie turrestrial and celestial 
globe. 

GiiOiiR-wiRZwa, the art of making spheres, on 
which the surface of the earth and the field of the 
heavens, us it. appears to our view, aro rcproaciited. 
It is an operation requiring great care ami iiiecty 
throughout the entire process. A spherical mould, 
which is generally turned out of a piece of liard clo«e* 
grained wood, with wires projecting from diamotrically 
opposite points, to represent the earth's a\is and poles, 
is first covered with paper tightly pressed all over its 
surface. On this several layers of paper are pasted, 
one above another, until a pasteboard shell of sulllcient 
thickness bus been formed about the mould. This 
shell is then divided into two equal hemispheres, in a 
line corresponding to that of the equator of the globe, 
when it is completed. The edges cf these heuiispberes, 
wliich are readily removed from the mould, in eoiise- 
<pience of the first coating not liaving been pasted to 
it, are fastened to a piece of wood, oorresponding in 
length with the internal diameter of the sphere, or two 
pieces of wood joined at right angles to each other, if 
the globe be large, after which they are aecnrely glued 
together, a wire being passed through the sphere and 
the wood in the centre, to form the poles of the future 
globe. Several coating of plaster, mode of whiting, 
on, and pine, are then appli^ in succession, until the 
surfaoe ot the sphere presents a perfectly smooth and 
even appearance. During this part of the process, 
owe IS taken to make th? sphere revolve easily and 
freely almnt its axis, and with regularity, by increasing 
or dimimhing the weight of plaster at any point where 
It may be necessary. The lines of latitude and longi- 
tude that aro newssarw to guide the manufacturer m 
putting ^ the e^rual covering are next drawn on its 
surface by the a^ of t b«am compass, and tbo sphere 
IS now ready to be coated with gores of thin hut tough 
paper, ou whi^ the outlines of the principal featuros 
of the earth’s eurfMe, and the names of the different 
pine of tho Umd and water, have been printed txom 
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plates prepared by the engraver. The gnresfor globes 
of ordinary size aro generally twelve in number, each 
embracing an extent of 90P of loi^tade along tim equa- 
tor, and extending to about the 6^ parallel of latitude 
north and south of that line. The spaces left uncovered 
about the poles are covered with oironlar pieces of 
paper, extending as far as the arctic and antorotu) cir- 
cles. Great skill is requisite in pasting on the gores, 
to prevent the edges from overlapping. The globe is 
aftcrw'ards coloured and varnished, and the extremities 
of the axis are inserted in the ends of a semicircular 
meridian ring of brass in small globes, and of iron lu 
large globes, made for school purposes, divided into 
IvSO degrees, within winch the glime revolves on its 
axis, ami by means of which the latitude and longitude 
of any place on tho globe's surface can be determined 
and read oil'. The motal meridian moves freely in a 
wmiden heniisphcro-iraine, on which the astronomical 
horizon is rt'presonted by a brood ring which sur- 
rounds (he globe iu a horizontal plane, dividing it 
into two equal parts. This ring, called the wooden 
horizon, is covered with paper divided into 3H() de- 
grees aiid compartments of HD degrees each, marked 
with the signs of the zodiac, aud other things' requi- 
Hite for working problem.** i tho terrestrial and oeles- 
tial ghibos. GloWs are i0 of all sizes, from three 
to thirty-<iix inchos in dnioioter, eighteen inches being 
tho diameter of globes ot the ordinary size. They are 
sometimes made of pajier, and constructed in suck 
a iiumner that iht ' may be folded up and laid aside 
when lint m use. G l.ihes of this description, for scboolt 
luut public lectures, have been made measuring ns 
I initeh us ten feet in diameter. KinhossCd globes, ot 
globes having the land raised in relief on tho surface. 

I are made in moulds. Globes have also been made ot 
gutta-percha, which can be taken to pieces aud put 
together .again at pleasure. 

(Uouui.iaiA, fflo'‘hu-lai'*rr-il, in IJot,, a gen. of 
St'Utpinm'ta*. The species are European shrubs and 
herb's. The leaves of 0, Ali/pum form the mtd senna 
of Germany, which have been somctinics employed to 
adulterate scnuu-leaves. In small doses they aet as a 
tonic, and in full doses as a safe, mild, and efficient 
purgutne. 

Gi.ojii'l\b raojBCTiow, glob'-u4ar, tho name more 
particularly applied toakinaof projection, very seldom 
used in map-niaking, in which tbo eye is supposed to 
be sitiuitcil at a point which is distant from the part of 
llio glidio that is represented by one half of the chord 
of an nrc of DO”. In this description of projection 
most of the great circles that apjiear on the map take 
tho form of ellipses. 

Globi lp, (Let. glifbnlttM, a little globe), a 

sin all particle of matter ot a spherical form. The 
term is m<>ro particularly applied to the microscopic 
particles which fioat about iu the transparent serum of 

(fLOBi'T.ix, gIob'’u4in (Lat. globultui), a term applied 
in Org. Ckcm. to one of the protein bodies, or albumi- 
nates, when associated with heematin. As hsemato* 
globulin it forms the principal ingredient of the blood 
globules ; mixed with albumen, it is also found in the 
I cells of the orysUllino lens of the eye, and is then dis- 
tinguished by'the name of crystallin. Althongh closely 
reseinbliug albumen in many of its relations, it differs 
from that substance in being precipitated fr6m acid 
and alkaline solutions when perfeotiy neutralized. It 
is also, when in solution, completely precipitated by 
carbonic acid gas. 

OLOMKBrLV. (See lirfLOREscByox.) 

Olobi i iw Kxcklsis, glo'-re-a in ekt-eel'-eie (Lat., 
glory to Ood in the highest), is the name of a hymn in 
the communion service of the Church of Enj^nd, and 
is BO called from the words with which it begius. It is 
founded on the hymn of the Angels, given m Luke ii. 

and is very^ ancient, appearing neariv as now used 
in the Apostolic Constitunons. In the Homan Missa^ 
it stands at^the beginning of the office for the com- 
munion. 

Gloss, gloee (Or. ghaea, a tongue or huiguage), in 
Lit,, is the explanation or mtehpretation of nnoomsoon 
or foreign words ; hence the term pIoMory, which is 
applied to a collrotioik of such words armged and 
explained in alphabetical order.»Itt Juriaprodeiiee, 
the name ia given to the interpretations or expta&atioiif 
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of Cho Jttttiniftn oodft» wbioh war# gaoeniilf irx|(te& 
batveon tbo Unea of tlio tatt and on tha natgift, i&d 
were lieBOo called jffoMCi ivi^rlinewm and fflcMwmar^ 
f/inalitt These glosses wen sometimes held to be of 
equal aathoritr with the text itself. Aeouraias« Wbo 
died about J2M, collected and arranged the gloMSe of 
his predecessors. The practice of introducing glonee 
was also adopted with the books of the canon law. 

Olo8Sa» or Glotta, gloV-tS. (Gr.), in Anat., 

Is a name given to the tongne, and fonna Mrt of the 
name of various parts connected with that o^an. 
The glosBo-pharyogeal nerves are the ninth pair of! 
nerves, rising flrom the processes oftheoerebellum, and ^ 
terminating bv namerons branches in the muscles of 
the tongueana larjnx. 

Glossitis, gli>$-n*4u (Gr.), in Surg., is applied to 
inflammation of the tongue. It may result from various 
causes; as mechanical exposure to cold, the 

use of mercury, Ac. Tne tongue becomes greatly 
swollen, and is painful to the touch ; respiration and 
deglutition are much interfered with, and one of the 
chief dangers of the attack is suffocation. In mild 
cnees, the application of leeches to the part, with the 
use of purgatives, will afford relief; but iu the more 
severe forms the knife is to be freely used, and pretty 
deep incisions to be made into the inflamed part, which 
will afford almost instantaneous relief. 

Glottis, gloi'4i» (Gr.), in Anat., is the name given 
to the superior opening of the larynx, situated immo- 
diatcljr behind the root of the tohgac, and covered by 
the epiglottis. (^«e Lahynx.) 

GloVs, gluty (flux, i» a covering for tl 

liaud, which"* is duided into conipartiueuts for each 
separate linger. Xenophon asserts that the Versians 
used gloves in cold weather, and makes a charge 
against them, on tihat account, for their luxurious 
habits. They were in early use in England, as is 
learned by> their Bnzon name ; aud in the middle ages 
they were decorated with gold and precious stones, 
and formed a costly article in the dress of kings, 
nobles, and prelates. In the days of chivalry, it was 
the custom for the knights to wear the glove of n 
lady in their helmet, and this gift from the fair sox 
was estcCDicd a great favour, the knight’s success in 
arms being considered as owing to the virtue of the 
lady. Throwing down the glove, or gauntlet, was 
likewise esteemed a challenge to single combat amongst 
our ancestors, and ho who took up (he glove thus oast 
down was deemed to have accepted the w'uger of 
battle. According to an ancient custom, it is the 
practice on a maiden assize," that ib, when there 
IS no ofi'ender to bo tried, —for the sheriff to pre- 
sent the judge with a pair of white gloves; also, 
during the tune fairs were held, it was the custom to 
hang out a glove from the town«baU, aud as long as it 
remained suspended there, all persons visiting the fair 
were privileged or exempt IVom arrest ; and the taking 
down of the glove was a signal that the fair was closed 
and the privilege at an cud. 

Glova MAWVZACTDaB. — The principal eabstnnees of 
which gloves are made in the present day are dogskin, 
doe, buck, lambskin, kid, and various other kiud.v of 
leather ; besides silk, cotton, woVil, and admixtures of 
the same. Particular kinds of gdores are known more 
from the place in which they are manuflnctured, how- 
ever, than from the sufiatauces of which iliey are com- 
posed ; as BorUn, Woodstock, Limerick, and Kendal, 
Kid gloves are the most used, and obtain the highest 
price in the market; the best of these are of French 
make, and hardly any of Knelish mnnofaetura can 
come np to them in point of alaztioitr and gqpierai 
ezceJlenof. Sheepskin gloves are usnayy of a white 
colour, and are groatlv used in the army. Doeskin 
gloves araof asoffc leather; and Woodstock gloves are 
a coarser variety of the^ The Boglisb glovers were 
iiftorporated as a ** iniild ** in the reign of Charlee XT., 
in the year 1(183. Tue process of (^ove-mskhig is rery 
simple r and, since the introduction of machinery into 
thetirade, odmiCsof no complicity of manufacture. The 
dres^ ^ios are Ami cutoutfay cutting-machinee, and 
the flpger and thumb piaeqp are Ukewise separately cut. 
These disjointed particles of the glove are given into 
the hands of the sewers, who work it up into the de- 
tfred form. The sewers use a elasp or olam. which is 


OlnBliiinm 


It is stated that, 
glotea were 


_ years 
ito this 




whOe being sewn. 

1866-7*8, Fmeh , 

coontry at the rate of 4.000,600 paira p» i 
There tt no donbt that the sewing-msehines h$w 
sidersbly lessened the cost of glov^manuflMtaxe since 
they were introduced into Bn|dand;^and rifoough we 
are not on a par with the Trench m the averaae 
quality of our gloves, yet some of what are termed uia 
“best town-made" are equidto, ifftodonot 8vu> 
pass, any of the productions of the Fnris gloym. 

Gtow-woair. alof-mitn (Ang^-Sax.), Ujmp»ri$ 
eor/i/Ketf).— This well-known insect H ratto more 
than half an iueb in length, and Of a blaoldsh colour* 
The thorax is mar- 
gined with dusky 
red, the legs and 
the sejments of the 
body being of the 
same colour. The 
female resemldes 
the male, but is 
quite destitute of 
wings. It is not 
certainly ascer- 
tained whether tho 
male glow-worm is 
capable of emit- 
ting a phoopho- 
rceoent light; and 
It n gemriliy a- 
greed, that it the 
power exists at all. 

It is in a very alight 
degree : it is to 
the female that tho 
name of glow-worm 
applies. The light 
proceeds from tJie 
under part of the 
ulidoincn, and near 
tho tip; aud it ap- 
pears that the in- 
sert has tlie power to 
increase nr subiliio 
tho intensity of llm 
light at will. Latreillo ascertained by osperimont that 
the glow-norm will live a long time without air, and 
m diflereiit kinds of gast^s. if tho luminous part of 
the body be removed, it will continue fora cousidorablo 
time to shino; and when the light is apparently extin- 
guished, can be again kindled by softening the matter 
in \ fer. If immersed in warm water, the insect still 
preserves its luruiaosity, but if placed in cold water* 
tho power is suspeude4> The leniale being a alow- 
moving inactive inseut, it is supposed by Brnnanato^ 
ralists that tho light emitted by the female acta oa a 
beacon to the opposite sex. The larve have been kept 
for a considcrablopcriod, living upon snaffs, and Idlliog 
those of the largest size. “ Sometimes they would seize 
a snuil whilst crawling, and when ilio animal retired 
within its shell, they would still keep their hold, and 
allow tbeniselvee to be carried into tlie shell with the 
snail; and altbouj(h they became eovelopod iu the 
mucons ii<"'retioo, it very seldom appeared to adhere to 
their bodib.. Upon being touched or dietorbed in any 
way, the larva emitted the phosphoric light, but not to 
BO great a deCTOe oa the perfect ijBseot.'*— 
padia, art. iAtmpyridm 

GLVciiriVM,pltt-sm'-r-«zi,in Ghem. (^fxnbol 61.,«q. 
6'8),a metal of oomparativoly new occurrepce in nature, 
where it ia f. nd in combination with auioio acid and 
alumina in the emerald, beryl, and anelaaa. It is pre- 
pared in the same way aa alnminimi. by ^toompcmiig 
the ofaloride with potassioA or aodiam. It la very 
•imilar in its properties to" aumSnum, formings like 
a sesqnioxide, glucina. Gl.O.. Qludina ia genefoUy 
prepared from a mineral ealled ^ emnwld of 
Limoges, which oontama iOloate of aluiniiia and 
oina. It is a white, taru^do, hiecAuMe powder* doaal^ 
reeemblifig alundna, dHlforing from tt in foradaw a 
carbonate by expoanretnthe afryaadhy not fbenaW 
alums in oombhiation with alkwine Im 

•idts have a peouUar aweet taata ; hence ilaliaflpM« from 
yfokus, sweet* Ito idfo harp not aa pit «ao(Ar«4 as j 
■pplicatioii* 


1. naiTiSB GLOW-woBir, nu. 

2. DITTO, UALX. 

3. UALX, rLXXXG. 
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Olvcosx, ffM-Untfi (Gr. iweet), in Gham.» 

gtarchf or wape wgar. A ragwr lormed fVom starch* 
either in the natural or^niem* or bj allowing a mii-^ 
ture of starch and water to flow into a vessel contain- 
ing a solution of suipburiQ aeid of one per cent, 
strength* at a temperature of '130°. The liquid is oon- 
tmually stirred and kept in a state of ebullition for 
half an hour* as soon as all the starch haa been added. 
The liquid is then drawn otf and neutralized with 
chalk, the precipitate allowed to aubside, and the clean 
eolation act aside to crystallize. Gluoose crystalltzda 
in hard warty conoretions, composed of hanl, trans- 
parent cnbea. 'With common salt, it forms a com- 
pound that crystallizes with facility. It also forms 
definite compounds with tho alkaline bases, giving rise 
to a powerful uncrystallizablc aoid, oallod glueie acid, 
{8CC also SUOABB.) 

Olub, glu (Fr. glu), (See GntATiitB.) 

Oluvacex, or GLvmiTBiiJB, oLu-mai’-ee-e (from Lat. 
gtuma), in Dot., a aub-oUss of the Monorotyledouee, 
consisting of plants with parallel-veined, peminnetit 
leaves and glnmooeous flowers. It inolndes tlie Sedges 
and the Grasses. {See Ctpbbacsji and GuAMiKACiiu.) 

Gluiuh* ghmee (Xiot. ghmn)t in Hot., tho outer 
braets of tuo locusla or'spikclot of a grass. (See 
Bbact; Gbauikaoba.) 

OurrBir,ylit'-/('w (Lat.)* in Cbem., a rharacteristic 
ingredient lu oerenl seeds. Tf the llour of wheat or 
rye bo mado into a paste with water, and washed in a 
bag of line linen, tno stiirch is earned down by the 
water along with tho sugar and dextrin • the reitmin- 
inggroy, sticky* and mucous mass la gluten. It cannot 
bo regarded as a detinite body, for, by meaiiB of hot 
oleohol, it maybe separated iut'o at lou«t three distinct 
substances,— one soluble in cold alcohol, wlurU may 
be precipitated by water in a form resetohlitig albumen, 
ana termed glutin ; anotUcr deposited by the aloobol 
as it cools, which has iho comiio'JUinri and propcrtiea 
of ctflscin; and a third, which rcmnins tmdi*5aoUcil, 
which may bo regarded as vegetnblo llbnti, itlulcii 
may bo nssunicd to be the principal ilcsli-foruiing sub- 
■taiiRO contained in wheat. 

Oi.vcbktnb, g/iit'-er-cen (fir, gJnhie, sweet), in 
Chem., the sweet pntieiple ol oils and fats, 

which is separated from them during the process of 
saponification ; in other words, it i.s the substance to 
which stearic* margurie, oleic, and tho other fatty 
acids* are united in stcariu* oh'in* niargarin, Ac. It 
is a viscid* colourless liquid of a sweet taste, solublo 
in water and aloohnl in all proportions, but spanugly 
so in ether. It dissolves moat of the deliiiucHrcnt 
salts* and many other eubstanecs which are auluble in 
water. It is uigUtly volatile at 213°; but if di^tillnd 
alone, decomposea. It may, however* be di-itillcd 
unaltered in a current of aiiperhcHted Btenm. From 
its possessing the property of never drying up at 
ordinary temperatures* it has received manv iippliea- 
tions in the arts and manufactures. In Med.* it is 
also used in preforcocc to oil or other fatty matters* 
to keep sores in a soft conditioo, on account of the 
oaae with which it may be washed off. Chemists are 
somewhat at variance as to its true composition,— one 
party considering it to bo tho teratomic alcohol of a 
mao, glgceryl, C„H,, as Vinous alcohol is the alcohol 
of a base, ethgl 


Glycerine, Vimue Alcohol, 

Glyceryl Ethyl 

in fwt, tho hydrated oxide of glyceryl. Osrhardt 
oonaiders it to be formed on the base glycyl, thus 

Too Wtf es and spemneeti arc not oomponnds of 
mcenno. By a very complicated series of actions* 
Berthelot has been able to form glycerine by synthesis. 

- glt'^ko-feen, gli'-ko-kol, 

m Chem., a kina«of MiiKar, obtained from gelatine by 
the action of dilutp. sulphuric ucid. Bv transmitting 
nitrous amd through the aqueous solution, rn acid w 
formed,— glyooooUio acid, which is very similar to l«c ti c 
acid in Uaiproperlina. 

Glycol, in Chem.* a colourless slightly viscid liquid, 
jaith a sweet taste, obtained by diatilling binoxide of 


elhyline, triturated with acetate ot silver, and digest- 
ing the resulting binacetate of glyccA with hydrate of 
potash. The mixture is disttUed es soon as the action 
M complete, and glyool passes over. Its composition 
may bo represented by the formula C*HaO« or vinous 
alcohol* in which the C«H« has a doubly atomio power, 
being united with four equivalents of oxygen instead of 
two. It is every interesting substance to the scientific 
chemist, the discoveries of Wurtz proving it to be the 
type of an extensive series of derivatives, at numerous 
as those denved from ordinary alcohol. In a paper 
read before tho Chemical Society of Loudon* he stated 
it to lie the connecting link between tho organic and 
inorganic products of chemistry. An elaborate article 
on tho subject roav be found in Miller's Elements of 
Chemistry," vol. ili. 

Gltctubhiza, (Gt, j/luleue, sweet ;rfza* 

root), in Bot., Liquorice, a gen. of Lfyuminosw, aub-clasa 
rapitionaeeee. The roots or underground stems of G, 
glabra, the oommou or smooth liquorice, G. scAiaafa*thp 
echinate-poddcd liquorice, and other species, possess a 
remarkably sweet taste, which is due to the presence 
of an uncrystollizablo sugar, to which the names of 
Gfyryrrhiztn, Ghfeion, and Ltquoricv eugar, have been 
given. The dark-coloured extractive matter which tho 
rhizomes furnish o*i 'ecoction, contains a large pro- 
portion of this neci ir substance. The extract in- 
spibsated is larcely 1 (ported into this country, under 
the names of liquorU t )uiee, Spanith juice, and Italian 
jttiee. That iinporlcd from Siiain is prepared from 
(t. glabra; lliat from Italy is the produce of O. echi- 
naf'u. About fifty acres of the former plant are under 
culture at Mitchura, and still more at I’ontcfraet, The 
annual consumption of liquorice in England is from 
l,2tK) to l.iMio ttuis. It is used for confectionerT pur- 
poses and ill medicine for flavouring, and as a noniul- 
cent pectoral. Tho great proportion is, however, usetl 
by f ho brew era for colouring porter. V srioiis prepars- 
(lons oi liquuHci' arc coniTnonly kept in the shops, and 
sold under the names of pipe liquorice, JPontefraef 
lozengee, extract of liquorice, and Soluzzi Juice, In 
Franco there is tin extensive use of liquorice-water iii 
the promenades and public pliices, under tho name of 
coco. It is also sold extensively under the name of 
crtjnooe, in the towns of Turkey and Egypt* like sher- 
bet. Fret ioua to the w ar, the consumption of liquorice 
in North America had reached 4,0tK) to 5*000 tons {ler 
annum. Tho great use of this extract* as a preservative 
uf roaniifactnrcd tobacco* will partly accouut for this 
enorinoiiH consumption. The price of liquorice in the 
Umti'd Kingdom has fallen considerably lateW* in con* 
sequenee of the heavy duty formerly paid upon it 
liming been aliolished by Mr. Glndstone. 

G?iat, nnt (Sax. gnatihut. c»lrx), the common type 
of the gpu. Calicidee of Latreille, which is a fam. of 
dipterous insects ol the section Hemocera. The pro- 
i boscis is long and slender, projecting forwards, and 
terminated by two little lip-likc appendages; sucker 
composed of 'eix slender bnstle-liLe members ; palpi 
5-jointed, generally elongated; antonuiB filiform, co- 
vered with hairs: eyes contiguous, no ocelli; wings 
inclined to the body, and having one marginal and two 
subinarginal cells. Tho oommoii gnat is less than a 
quarter of an inch in length, and is identical with the 
insect termed coKfin in France and moeauito in Ame- 
rica. The pain and irritation which ensue from its sting 
are caused by the proboscis piercing the skin wnd a 
poisonous fluid being injected at the same time. Tho 
humming noise which ace<inipHnieB its flight is caused 
by the vibration of its wings, which move very rapidly, 
— fief. Englieh C^clopadia, sect. NaiuralMietory. 

Onbisb, in Geol., originally a German term for 
a peculiar ^anitio-lookiug rock, occurring at the very 
base .of the so-called primary strata j " but now ap- 
plied not only to the one rock, but to the whole suite 
of bsril crystalline granitoid schists which constitute 
tho lowest 'portion of the metamorphie or non-fossilil'e- 
roiia strata, 

Gmitacbai* nutdaV^ee-e, in Bot.* the Jointed Fir fam., 
a nat. ord. of Eieotyledonee, sub-class Gymnoeperntia, 
consisting of small trees or shrubs, with jointed stoms 
and branches* and opposite, entire, net-veined leaves, 
sometimes small ana scale-like. They oooor in both 
tropical and temperate climates. Their properties ani^ 
nses are unimportant. The seeds and laavea of soim^ 





UNIVEBSAL lOTORMATION. 

Gnome { Goat 


are eaten. TBe term is derived flrom the name 

ot the jointed fir in the island of Temate. 

Ohohe, Home (Gr., a sentence or opinion), in lit., 
is a short sententiouR saying, conveying some maxim 
or moral precept. In the Bible, the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon and many ol’ the sayings of Christ afford examples 
of the gnome. The gnomic poets arc those Greeb posts 
whose remains consist chiefly of gnomes, short senten- 
tious precepts and reflections. The principal writers 
of this class are Theognis, Solon, Tyrtceus, Simonides. 
The best collection or these poets is that of Brunck 
(Strasborg, new edition, Leipaio, 1S17). 

Gkosik (Gr. gnomon^ knowing, cunning), is tbe 
name gicer bjr cabalistic writers to a certain class of 
elemental spirits, which they boliere to iubahit the 
earth, and to preside over its treiisurea. They were of 
both sexes, and some were said to bo beautifnl, and 
others ugly. They soroetimcsdid good, and sometimes 
evil, to man, the latter especially when they were 
irritated. Tbe well-known German Bubezahl is a 
being of this class. 

Okouoit, uo'-imo» (Gr. gnomon, the strlc of a dial), 
the plate which proj*'ctR iroiu the face of a dial, the 
shadow of wliich shows the time of day according to 
the snn, as it moves along the graduated edge of the 
dial-plate. In oonstmoting a suudiul, the plate is 
Inced either in a vertical or horizontal position (gee 
uwdxal), and the gnomon must be iu the plane 
passing through Iho meridian of the nlace, having its 
eloping edge parallel to the axis or the eartii, and 
forming an angle with the horizon equal lo the latitude 
of the place. — Iu Math,, this name is given to the 
figure formed by either of tlicparsllelogriiius about the 
diameter of a parallelogram, and tU«' complements or 
subsidiary parHllelograms, that make up the entire 
figure when it has heen divided into four parts, hj two 
lines drawn parallel to its sides, and transversely to 
each other, through any point in the diameter. 

O-iroiiosTTO PnoJiCTiON, no-mon'-ik, the name given 
to tbe method of projecting tho whole or a part of a 
sphere on aplauc surface, which is based on the method 
adopted in the construction of a siindml. The eye is 
in this case supposed to be in the centre of the sphere, 
and all its great circles are couseqneutly projected on 
any plane surface, beyond that of the sphere in straight 
lines, a property wh’ich is entirely coiiUned to this 
kind of projection. Sir John Ijiihhock's Maps of the 
Stars, originally published by the Society for the 
Bilfusion of Useful Knowledge, and now by Stanford, 
arc drawn in this manner ; Iho sphere of the heavens 
being snpposed to he inclosed within a cube, on c«ch J 
side of which a sixth port of the sphere is projected by 
straight lines drown through the centre. 

GiroSTiCa, new'-tiks {Gv.gnont^, knowledge), in Ecrl. 
Hist., is the name given to various sects iu the early 
history of tho Church, who sought to incorpurnte the 
teachings of heathen philosophers w ith the system of 
Christianity. Their doctrine.^ were very various, so that 
it is difficult to give any general account of iheir prin- 
ci^es. According to some, they derived their doc- 
tnoes from tho Alexandrian philosophers ; according 
to others, from the Jews or Irom tho Orientals. There 
can be little doubt that each of these sources contri- 
buted to bnild up tho fabric of Gnosticism, some sects 
taking from one. and others from another, and some, 
perlmpB, from all tbe three. Tho apostle Paul, even 
duriffg his ministry, complains of attempts being made 
to ingrafr Jewish and heathen oustoms and opinions 
upon tbe Christian faith ; and hence Gnosticism is fre- 
quently traced back to this early period. There can be 
no doubt that the sect became very powerful in tbe 
Church soon after that time; and their opinions exer- 
cised a great influence upon Christian theology. One 
of their leading principles teems to bare ansen from 
their inability to account for the existence of evil in 
the world, llioy could not see how God, as all-wise, 
powerful, and good, could allow evil to exist at aU; 
und they were led to couolude that matter must coo- 
tain within itself tbe principle of evil. Hence they 
came to the conclusion that God had nothing to do 
with tbe creation or sustenance of tbe world, but that 
he created two beings, called .Slons, or emanations, 
from which siirang other icons, and others from these, 
an innamcrable host, the lower in descent being always 
less perfect than those above tiicm. One of these 
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mans was Bemiurgus, who created thia world, tad was 
the God of tho Old Teatament. To oountegaot the 
evil that existed, God lent Christ, one of tbe highett 
•ons, into the world, to restore man to tbe know- 
ledge of himseir. They had very inferior notions of 
the character of Christ, and denied that he suffbred 
death, or that he really underwent the suffbrings re- 
corded of him. They did not believe in the resurrec- 
tion of tbe body, deeming it too gross for a higher 
destiny. Their beliefs influenced their lives in two very 
difl’erent ways, leading some to mortiiy ike flesh,, in 
order to bring thenisclves into closer communion 
with God, and leading others to give way to every 
sinful last and passion, in order to show their total 
disregard of the body. In process of time they apUt 
into various divisions, difrering widely IVom each 
other both in faith and practice. Among the principal 
Gnostic sects may bo mentioned the Nicoiaitaoee, 
Bsturiiines, Cerinthians, Bosilidians, Valentimaoi, 
Ophites, Carpooratians, Antitactea, Docetm, Maroion- 
itos, Tationista, and Bardesaiiiats. The system of 
Ouostioism disappears about ibo 6th century 
Mosheim's and JN candor's Chuirvh Jli^ioriet ; M6bler, 
Vrrmtf'k iiber den Vnprung dev Gnonfibeu, 1831 ; 
Baur, Die Chn^tliehen Onone in geechichtlieko Vnt- 
nrtektilnng, Gieaeler‘s JSceletiaitHeal Jliatorg. 

Gm7, wu.— T his animal is an equine aitfrmpc, belong* 
ing to tho section denominated Connocheiee. It has a 
broad, apreuding muzzle ; horns bent downwards and 
oiitivurds. broad at the base, and tapering to a point ; 
the tuil long and bushy, like that of a horse; tbe 
frontal bone much dopressed, and the intermaxillary 
bones elongated. Tho gnu, or kokoon, as it is va- 
riously termed, inhabits the plains and wilds of South 
Africa, where it roams about in extensive herds. In 
appearance it is very singiilnr, and at u distance 
le.'^eniblefl a full-grown ass. The neck, body, and tail, 
as well ns the ]>ace of tbe gnu, are nearly ideulieul with 
I that of a donkey or small horse, while its horns, and the 
long hiiir which surrounds its face and mnzzle, give 
it the inos) imooiith appearance imaginable. The gnus 
are extremely wild and difficult for tho hunter to ap> 
proarh, and ‘from their firmness and oouiago o good 
deal ol danger is nttendiint iu shooting them. In 
height, they are generally about ihreo feet and a half 
at the ehotildor, and their colour is u dark brown. 
The hnrtm are coniuiou to the female ns woU as the 
male. 1\hen they are siirpnaed bv tho hunter, in 
tho first, alarm ibey oonirneneo flinging up their 
heels, and start about like a frightened horse; but they 
iitini<*di»tely afterwards tal.e to flight, and career over 
the p’uins at a speed which soon out -distauccs the 
hunter, who must trust more to take them by strata- 
gem than by liopiug tc ;;un them down, WrieD they 
are wounded, they will uften turn on their iissailont, 
and attack hiin with the greatest fury, ol'lcn besieging 
him in souio moiiud or tree for days. Before attack- 
ing, they first drop on thoir knees, and then spring 
upon their foe with immense impetus. It is said that 
tbe gnu is subject to a sort of eruption on the skin or 
Ollier cutaneous disorder, which attacks the dilf'erent 
herds at a particular season of tho year ; and that if 
domoslic cattle become infected with it, it is certain 
to end in their death. When taken young, the gnu is 
very easily cl<'>mesticHt^d, and is oflcu adapted to tho 
plough in South Africa. 

Goat, gote (Sax. jjaf) -“The domestic goat, accord- 
ing to Cuvier, varies more in size, stature, Icn^b 
and fincnetis of tho hair, than any other animal, vrith 
the solitary exception of tho dog. Its distlagnishing 
charBcteristics, from the Linnoian system of tooh^, 
are as follows ; Thu bonis are hqjlow, turned upwards, 
anniilated on their surfaces, and knotted in front. 
There are eight outiing teidh in tho lower jaw and 
none in the upper ; and tbe Sale is generalliT aapplied 
with a beard or tuft of bair under tbe lower jaw. The 
r/riginal stuck from which this animal sprang has been 
discovered by the researches of modern students of 
natural history to havo been tbe AEgagms, or wild 
goat, which inhabits tbe nonntams of Csuoasua and 
Persia. The domestic goat is one of the most useful of 
animals to man, and it bears every temperature, from 
that of tbe tropics to as for north aa W^rdbays, in 
Horway, where it remains exposed to all the inclemen- 
cies of the weather oU day, being only sheUered at 
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night in IiovhIb which aro nearly oa mach exposed os 
fho open lields. In Norway, it feeds on moss and the 
l>nrk of tho llr-troe. Tho milk of the goat is fur 
richer than that of a cow, and the hair is partionlarlr 
uHcful in manufacture. Tho skin, especially that of 
the kid, is used for the making of gloves, and the flesh 
IS often eaten, nUhongh it is rather coarse,— that of the 
kid IB esteemed quite a delicacy. The condition of 
tlie goat in the flntish islands is much more wild than 
tW of any other of our domestic animals: from its 
bcingacoiinigeouB and powerful animal, its temper and 
motions iiro jiurticularly ineonstant, and it roams over 
the mount iiius of Wales as if it hod never been domes- 
ticated. aliJiough, at the sight of the herdsman, it will 
be far mor(‘ quick and playful and show more sfleciion 
than t!it« sheop, to which it is undonbtedly superior in 
many inslnin-cs. Tho Ctuhmere tjoai is Hmaller than 
the domestic gout, and is likewise valued for the fine- 
ness of its fleece. This variety is a branch of the 
Tliibet goals, which pasture on the Tlimalayu Moun- 
tains, in Uindostan. Uoth these species have it long 
outward hairy covering, and ben<*atb this is a fine 
and bciiiiiiful coat of wool. Trom this wool are made 
the mngiiiliceiit shawls which lorm hucIi an important 
item in the Aniatio trade. Many attempts have been 
made to cross rlie breed of the goat with t)ie sheep, 
and some very successful results nave followed. The 
Cashmere goat having been bred in with the Merino, 
a mule has been the result, which piirtakes of the go^id 
qiialilies of both. The Kooky Mountain gout <if North 
Amfrica is another variety, and ranks next to thn 
Cashmere goat for tho excellciicu of its fleece. {Sre 
also Amiora Coat.) 

OoAT-MOTif {OumuH lijfniperJa) br-IoiigH to the sec- 
tion Xr/ndo/if era ime/uraa moths, and its family JJepi- 
alidtr. It is the largest of ICuropcuu moths, the ex- 
piiusum of its fore wings sometimes exceeding three 
inches. The colour of tiio hind wings is brown, with 
darker AMriatioiis or mottles throughout the siirface; 
while the fore wings are a dusky white clouded with 
brown, and varied with black irregular streaks, form- 
ing II species of network. The tliorux is a biifl-eoloiir, 
and the body is of a dark brow'nish-grey colour, with 
silver rings tound it. The larva is about tbree inches 
in length when full grown, and take.^ three veiir.<« to 
iirriic at. maturity, during avIiioIi time it incloses itself 
in a tough cocoon, formed of pjc'ees of wood gummed 
together with a glutinous sort of gum. The larva or 
ciitei'iiilliir lives on the wood of the jiopliir, oak, and 
aspen, wineii it perforates in largo holes; whence its 
iiunio of JJgmprrJn. 

UnAT-sueKnii,or NionT-JARfOijfiriniubms rarop.etm), 
18 a bird wlnoh derived its name from ini absurd idea 
or supposition, that, it was in the habit of siicknig the 
teats of goats and other nmiimls at night. Tlicse 
birds form the tribe of J'lgsirosfrfx twcfni'Htv of some 
uatiirnlists, and are closely allied to the swallows 
and swifts, from which, liowevor, they may be reailily 
diHlJiigiiisIied by (ho largonosa of their eye anil 
the soltues-v of their plumage,— fhiii’ueter..MlH;s whieh 
aro common to the generality of night-birds. The bill 
IS short and depressed, and is very broad, with an 
ouornioiisly wide gape, whieh extends'bcnenth the eyes, 
and is bounded )iy long bristles ; the tarsi are short, and 
the toes long :iiul btroug : the wings aro lung and 
pointed. The goatsuckers aro found in all parts of 
the world, and their habits aro nearly identical. They 
fly about at dusk, in pursuit of moths and beetles; and 
from the rupidilv and elegance of their flight, they are 
frequently nnstaken for swallows. Their colour is 
plain, but heinififiilly variegated by being freckled and 
barred with black, brown, aud grey feathers diversely 
arranged. Thcro arc numerous varieties of this bird ; 
M the banded gtiut-snckof and tho crested goat-sucker; 
win? “II 'ory closely alike. (Set Whip-poor- 

OouKMV TAVK‘n»T. {See Txpbbtby.) 

Oop (Oor, Ootf, I-r. L^t. f>etts.Gr. 2’AeM)iethe 
name given to the Creator and Sustainer of the uni- 
verse, tho High and Holy One, who is the object of 
luiman worship. The terra is of Baxun origin, being 
a coutraction ot good. The belief in the existence of 
some bemgvor beings superior to man, on whom he is 
dependent, iind who demands bis worship, is so uni- 
rrr&.il that is nniy almost be said to bo an instinct of 


Gog and Magog 

onr nature. Those who worship many gods are 
termed polytheists ; those who worship one only, mo- 
notheists. The department of knowledge whiob treats 
of the being, perfections, and government of Ood, is 
called theology. Many attempts have been made, by 
arguments, to prove tho existence of one Supreme 
Being, all-powerful, wise, and good, through whom 
everything exists. Some of these arguments are a 
priori t others are d posteriori. When we argue 
from the ideas we have of immensity, eternity, neces- 
sary existence, and the like, that such iierfectiom can 
reside but in one Being, and thence conclude that 
there can be but one Supreme God, who is the cause 
and author of all things,' —tliis is an argument ^priori. 
When, on the other hand, like Br. Paley, we argue 
from the order and regularity that we observe in the 
objects of nature around us, that there is evidence of 
design II nd of a designer, this is an argument d posfs- 
Wort. Each of these modes of argument, however, is 
incomplete of itself, and it is only by a combination of 
the two that we can expect to be able, if, indeed, tlie 
iniperfe<'t ion of our present faculties will ever admit 
of our being able, to firoveby arguments the existence 
and attributes of God. At least we have not bcou 
lefL to such rosourei i aeciiig that Ho has seen meet 
to give iis a revelati- if Himself. 

OoDVATiiKRB RiKi • • iDif OTii KUR, ffod*-fadhers, ffod'- 
mufh-i^rz ( Ang.-Sax. > . the nnmeH given to the male and 
female sponsors of a child at baptism. According to the 
principles of the Church of J'higland, for every male 
elulcl at baptism there are required two godfathers 
and one godmother, and for every female child two 
godmothers and one godfather. Each sponsor must 
be n baptiiiod person, of full nge, acquainted with the 
Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, and 
acquainted with the fnudamoutal truths of Christianity. 
U was especially en,p>iiied upon sponsors that they 
should see to tho clilhlren being instructed in the princi- 
ples of Cbi'istmnitv, and take cave, by admonition aud 
instruction, to enforce upon them the importance of 
their performing their part of the contract. Prac- 
tically, however, it has become little more than a 
mere form, the godfathers and godmothers usually 
giving little or no heed to the future training of the 
child. The origin of this institution is very ancient, 
blit the period of its rise is not exactly known. No 
truce of it occurs in tho New Testament, hut it was 
practised m the 2rid century, and was in general use 
in the tth and bth. It probably arose from the 
Church requiring replies to the interrogatives put at 
baptism ; and lienee, in the case of infants, the neces- 
sity of there having some one to answer for them. In 
tho Roman Caiholio Church a sort of spiritual rela- 
tionship is regarded as establisbed by this connection, 
constituting by tho canon law an impediment to mar- 
riage between tJie sponsors and the baptised or the 
parents of the baptised. Tti tho Fresbyteriau and 
other non-epincopal churches the parents stand in tho 

E lace of sponsors, the farher taking tt])Oii himself the 
Hptismal vows os to the religious up-bringing of Uia 
child. 

Goxi’b Truck (Ger. Onffeifripde, Lat, Treuga Dei. 
or TVr'ica Dei) is tho name of an institution of the 
middle ages ; a means introduced by the Church to 
check in some measure the hostile spirit of tho times, 
by estiiblishing certain days or periods during ahich 
all private feuds were to cease. It seems to have token 
its rise about the latter part of the 10th or beginning 
of the 11th centory. At first the Church forbade all 
feuds on those days of the week whieh were specially 
consecrated by the death and resorreotion of Christ'; 
namely, from Thursday evening to Monday morning, 
and threatened with excommnnication any who trans- 
gressed that order. Afterwards the' period was ex- 
tended BO as to include the whole of Thursday, tho 
whole of the period from the liegiuuiug of Advent to 
the Epiphany, and certiun other times aud saints* days. 
The preoincta of churohes, convents, and graveyards, 
were also interdicted from any hostile encounters. 
Thongh frequently disregarded, there can be little 
doubt that these enactments were of muoh use in these 
troublons times. By degrees the power of the State 
came to be exerted to promote peace, and these laws 
of the Church gradually fell into diense. 

Qd 0 and Maooo are two names that ocoor several 
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times in the eaored Soriptares. In Gen. z. 2, tsins, Californis, AustrAhs, New Zsalsnd, Mid Utterly 
eoe is mentioned ss one of the sons of Jspheth; in in British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. -It also 
lizek. sxxviii. xxzix., the prophet is told to set his occurs somewhat -nringly in the rivers of Hunzarv, 
face ** against Gog, the land of Magog, the chief prince Wicklow, and Waxes. As the iMger portion of the 
of Meihech and Jubal, and prophesy against him;'* gold used by mankind is found in the British poascs- 
and in Bev. xx. 8, Hatan is represented as going aions, it will bo necessary to consider its metaUnrey 
forth ** to deceive the nations, which are in the four somewhat fully. Gold is always fouud in the metaluc 
quarters of the earth, Qog and Magog to gather them state, generally alloyed with aii'Cr or tellurium: its 
together to battle." Among Christians, the terms ; extraction from the ore is tbereii^re a aimple matter, 
have been used as nearly synonymous with Antichrist, i When the metal is disseminated through nuartz 
and in a general sense to include all nations hostile pyrites or lead, the ore is poundedf and washed with 
TO Christianity. These names are also employed to ! a stream of water, which carries away the^ lighter 
designate two huge warlike flgurea, that adorn the portions of sand, leaving the heavy metal beliind. It 
Guildhall of London. Many fables are given of the ' is further freed from impurities by being ninalgamatod 
origin of these worthies; but nothing with certainty is with quiokailver, which is afterwards distilled off. In 
known regarding them, farther than that from time this state it generally conlaius from 2 to 10 per cent, 
immemorial they have been looked upon with pride by of silver or tellurium. It is further rellned by being 
the people of London. The old giants, which were of Hnely granulated and boiled with ooneontrated aul- 
wickerwork and pasteboard, were destroyed by thc'phurie acid until every other constituent is diaaolvcd 
great fire of IfiUti, and the present ones, which are of . put. Perfectly pure gold— Si-oarat, or flue gold, as it 
stoue, were oonstruoted iu ifuH. They are fourteen feet is termed— is too soft to be used as ornumonts, coins, 
high. i vessels, Ac. ; it is therefore alloyed with one part of 

Goitbz, gojf‘fr (Fr. goitre, probably a corruption > cooper to eleven of gold for coiuiug purposes. I'his is 
of Lat. qutturj the throat), is a prctcrnniurnl <>nlurge* oallud standard or 22-oarat gold. Jewellery ia gane- 
ment ol' the thvroid gland, occaHioning a swelling of , rally made of IH-carat gold, i^ioh contains one quarter 
the throat, which frequently attains a very large size. ' of copper. Gold, by being alloyed, loses much of its 
It is also termexl JRronuhoceU (Gr. bronrhos, the throat, ; ductilKy and inalleabibly, but gains in fusibility and 
and keie, a swelling), and neck, on account hardness. To gild glass or porcelain, golddeaf is 

of its prevalence ill the hilly parts of Derbyshire. It 'made into a paste with turpentine and oil, and laid 
is, however, in the Alpine distriots of Europe, espe- ! on with a brush, which is afterwards heated in a 
cially Switzerland, Savoy, and Tyrol, that it is chiefly mullle and burnished. Wood, plaster, and papier md- 
to lib met with. It is also comniun in certain regions are covered with gold-leaf uy the intervention of 
of the Andes and Himalayas. It is frequently assn, si/.e nr varnisli. Metals are gilt either liy the nse of 
ciated with cretinism (which eee). Little is yet ’known gold amalgam, hy immersion in a solution of gold, or 
of the nature or cause of thia disease. It is endemic, l>y the electrotype process. In gilding by amalgama- 
or common to certain regions; but from what peculiarity tion, the articles to bo gilt are made perfectly clean, 
of these regions it is owing is very uncertain, though and rubbed over with a brush dipped in nitrate of 
many are inclined to attribute it to a calcareous im- mercury and the amalgam ; they are then heated to- 
prognatioii of the water. It also occurs hereditarily, expel the mercury. Copper articles nro often gilt, by 
independent of endemic influoncNi. It is intieh more inimermng them in a solution of an alkaline aurate. 
common among females than males, and usually oeeurs Eleutro-gilding is described under that head. Gold 
about the age of puberty . It is not of an inflainiuatory alloys are assuyt'd in two ways, -by robbing the artiole 
or malignant character, is free from pain, and generally on a touchstone so os to make a metallic streak, which is 
of the natural colour of the akin. At first the tumour touched with agtia regia, and the effect is compared 
ia soft aud elastit ; but as it increases iu size, it becomes with that of a siinilar streak made by an alloy of known 
hard and firm. Its size often becomes so great as not composition, lly this means an experienced operator 
only to 1)0 a serious inconvenience, but even to impede can estimate the amount of ollov iu any mixture cor- 
respiration and obstruct tho voice. The groat remedy rectly within ono per eoiit, \Vhen great evaclitude 
for this disea-se is iodine, either otlroinialereil internally is required, tlio proeess of ciipellation is resorted to. 
in small doses for a Jung time, or applied externally, A mixture of ono jiarl of the alloy to be assayed is 
either in the form of an ointment, or of the tincture made with three or four parts of silver and three or 
painted over it every night. Generally, if not of long four of lead, which is fused upon a bone-ash cupel, 
standing, the awelling will in this way be removed. The lead carries dow'u the whole of the impurities, 
OoiTBB-BTlCKS. {See Habgabsvm.) except the .silver, into ti^cupol, leaving nothing but the 

Gold, gold (Sax. gold), symbol An. {aurum); gold, alloyed with three or four timesits weight of ailver. 
equiv. 107; spec. grav. Ill’ll. Pure gold for cbemi- It is then beaten out and immersed in nitrin acid, 
cal purposes maybe obtained by dissolving standard which dissolvcH out the silver, leaving the gold pure, 
gold iu one part of nitric and four parts of hydrochloric The amount of silver used must be at least three times 
acid. The solution is diluted and filtered, and evapn- that of the gold, otherwise the silver diffused through 
rated almost to dryness, to expel the excess of acid. the. mass would be protected from the action of the 
The remaining salt is then boiled with a solution of nitric acid by the nobler metal. The first of these 
sulphate of iron, which precipitates the gold as a <lark processes, where the gold is alloyed with the silver, is 
bluish-pnrple powder, which is subsequently washed known as 9 »arfaft')n ; and the separation of the metals 
with water ana hydrochloric acid. Gold, in its ordi- by nitric acid is tenued parting. As gold is difl'uted 
nary metallic form, has a reddish-yellow colour, but through nearly all our colonies, a short method of 
whM very much extended, it transmits a green light, testing for its presence will be useful. The minerale 
being purple by reflected light. When pure it is most usually mistaken for it are eoj^r and iron 
nearly as Mft as lead, and is the most malleable and pyrites, which may be easily recognized by their giving 
ductile of all metals, but is inferior to many in its off sulphur when roasted on a metallio plate. They 
tenacity. It docs not combine directly with any of may, however, contain gold : in which caae they ahould 
the non-metral?»« elements, except chlorine, bromine, be roasted, TOwdered, and diasolved in aqua regia with 
fluorine, and phosphorus. The oxygen acids do not the aid of neat. The solution should be oarefully 
combine with either of its oxides, and the onl^ way m neutralised with carlionate of soda, filtered ; and a 
which the chloride can be tonned is by dissolving it m solution of protosulphata ot iron shoiUd ^ added as 
hydrochloric acid, to which some ozydizing substance long as there is a precipitatH. The precipitate is fll- 
haa been added, such as nitric acid, chromic acid, or tcred and washed in nitric aeid, and the remaining 
binoxide of manganese. Selenio add acts upon it by insoluble matter is the amonnt of gold oontained in 
oxidation, its acid being converted into aelenious. The the mineral. This may be farther confirmed by dia- 
hydrated alkoUea do not act upon to 1<L except in a solving it in hot aqua regia, neutralixiog, and adaiog a 
atrong current of air, when anrie acia ia formed, which solution of protocbloride and Mrchloride of tin. Or 
combines with the alkali. The higher alkaline aul« if the gold is generally diffusea tbroogh the mass of a 
phidea dissolve it in the form of tenulphide. mineral, it ahonld be powdered finely and shaken up 

Gotn.inMetall.— This importantmetaloccursiD eon- with a qnrntity of mereuri, which, wbei^ poured off 
aiderahle quantity in different parts of the world, more and distulad, laavea the gold behind, 
eapeeialfy in Mexico, Fern, Btaail, the Ural Mono- Gold, Csmxuis or, iu Chem.— With ehlorine. 
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Gold, Cyanide of 


i;n\d fornwtwd saiU,— tho prorttchloride, AoCl, fortne*] 
111 A pain yellow inaoluble subsUncd, whan the ter- 
(’liloride in tiruted to Fuhr.; and the terchloride, 
AuClg, whioh raado l>y dissolving luetailio gold in 
aqna regia. Thn latter salt la very soluble in water 
and alcohol, forming a yellow or orange solution, 
according to Ha strength, it has an acid reaction, 
and stains the skin purple. Ether dissolves it still 
more reuflily, abstracting it from its aqueons solotion 
when mixed with it. and forming a yellow layer on the 
surface. 'J'lie ethereal solution is the aurum potabde 
of the aneieiits. Terchloride of gold is easily reduced 
liy the feeblest deoxidising ageiita; its solution should 
tbei'orore be kept in a dark place. It is greatly used 
ns a toning agent in photography, and occasionally 
in medicine. It is capable of forming very distinct 
double salts with the alkaline chlorides, which are 
much more stable than the ehlonde itself. The auro- 
chlurideB of potassium and sodium are much used in 
photography. Digested with a solution of ammonia, 
it forms lulininating gold. It is formed by dissolving 
pure gold in aqua regia, and carefully ervatalbiina. 

OOLD, CTikVina or, and Pota^sicm, in Chem. 
—The protocyannlo is th« only evunulo of gold 
known. It is easily fonned by nchling a Kolntion of 
cyanide of ])Otaasiuni to a w'oak soluluni of terchloride 
of gold. It IS a lemi>!i*yellow powder, reaPily aolnlde 
ill excess ot cynnida of potasoiuin, fotiuifig t!*e double 
oyanide of gold and polassinm, winch is largely used 
for gilding by the elcotrutype proeesa 

Gonn Lack, a beautiful oniarnentul i'aliru!, pro>lueed 
by apply ing a tliin eoahng of gold to tln tMid-» of silk. 
Tntl le original method, a atitT thread was pnuhiccd, 
long used for making cloth of gold, ,Ve. ; but ninnufae- 
tiirera have been euabled to apply gold to tlexible 
thread, by means of roeont inventions. 'I’lie Hrsl pro- 
cess is sdniotimes calleil ilbre-plstiiig. and has been 
long hiinwii t^i Kaatern and Kiirope.tii iiainmn. The 
mode of making Gnglfsli gold laeo in its conimenee- 
raent is similar to that adojited by the II indoo.q. A b.sr 
of silver is roughened and coaled with n film of gold; 
the rod is then drawn out into a w'ire, and tinaliv twisted 
round orange-coloured silk thread. For (he finer 
kinds of wire thus made, perforated rubies are used as 
dies, and «n onnee of metal can be brought to the 


Ooldbeatinff 

much used to impart a pnrple-nid colour to glaM and. / 

S ^reelaiD, under tlie name of purple oT Cassius. * 
oth the mimpounda named above have been the 
subject of much discussion ; the formnUa indicated 
represent the newest theories with regard their 
composition. Teroxids of if old, or auric acid, AuO., 
it a powder of a yellow or bniwnish colour : it is easily 
redwed to the nietallio state by exposure to light, ft 
is insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in nitric, 
sulphuric, and acetic acids, without forming salts, the 
oxide being reprecipitatod on adding water. It is pre- 
cipitated by decomposing a aolution of terchloride of 
gold with magnesia; the mixture of anrate of magnesia 
and magnesia formed is boiled with nitric acid, which 
dissolves the magnesia, leaving hydrated aurio acid 
behind. Under the action of the hydracids it is 
resolved into the tersalt of the halogeu. It forms salts 
with potash and soda, by dissolving it in the alkali 
and evaporating tn mieuo. There are also said to be 
two other oxides of gold, AuO, and AnO,, but their 
properties require investigation. 

Gold, Sulpuiiikb ok, in Chem.— There are two 
Bulphiiles of gold,— the protoaulphide and the ter- 
sulphide, corresponding to the oxidot and chlorides; 
but little is known of 'heir properties. 

(loT.DBiii.TKn’s a dehcate membranous sub- 

stance used by gon >. aters, and obtained from the 
large inleshne of im> ox. This intestine consists of 
three coats or sheathiTigs,— the mucous membrane ou 
the inside, ihe peritonei membrane on the outside, 
littd the niiHeular membrane between them. The peri- 
tfincul raendtrnne is the one used in making irold- 
beator's xkm. After the intestine has been freed from 
all grcaxincss by washing, scraping. Ac., it is turned 
outside III, and allowed to steep for some hours in a 
tub coutiiiiiing strung alkaline liquor; the peritoneal 
tneinbrnne is afterwards removed, stretched, and dried. 

In ifiiibhirtg the process, individual manufacturers have 
their own processes A packet of skins properly pre- 
pared IB costly, I)ut it will bear a great amount of 
beating withoiii injury. Hkins may be used for several 
mouths without becoming thinner or weaker. A mould 
or group of goldbeater^ skin, cunlaiuing about 800 
pief*c.s. IS valued at J;J0. 

Gor.nnRATJVO, the art of reducing gold to thestateof 


astoiiishuig length rtf a mile and a quarter. A piece of very thm leaves, for use in various miMliuds of gilding, 
this wire, twelve inches long, and liner than n luinmii ! On iiccount of the extreme malleability of gold, this 
hair, will Niistain II weight of twelve onnec.s. The pro- 'art has been practised froni very romote times; it is 
eess of coating (lexihle (hri'tido wilJi gohl film is ohI1(m 1 ! s]Miken of by ITonier, and Pliny states that one ounce 


flbre-gilding. Chemists and nianiifiictiircrs have long 
tried to oven'onip til o many •lifllcnllies winch stand in 
the way of tlbre-gitiliiig. Manv procM-sses luavc been 
tried tmth by ehomioal and inota'llurgieal processes but 
although it was found easy to attaeli the gold to the 
thread, yet the whrile was too long lu drying, and had 
too sort' a foundation, to iidrnit of burhislnng. The 
brilliancy of gold loco produced by ilbrc-idatiiig has 
never been surpassetl or even imitated l>y any of the 
processes invented. Among the principar nietliods in 
use are the chemical prooesHes of Mr. Albert ITock and 


ot gold was Iieaten out into 7,W Innves, each leaf being 
four fingers si]uare, or about three times the thickness 
of the onl I nary modern gold-leaf. The ancient Peru- 
vians made very thin aliccts of gold ; and the art seems 
to have been practised in India, to judge from the rude 
specimens of gilding found at Bangalore, in Tippoo 
Baili's palace. At the present day, according to e^e- 
riments which have been made, it has been ascertained 
that one grain of gold can be beaten out so as to cover 
75 square inches ; and taking one oiihic inch of gold 
at grains, it will be found that the golddeaf 

Mr. Green, patented ’in Isri'J, and that of Dr. Kronnig | was the a07,b»0th part of an inch in thickness, or 
of Stolberg. Kli!ctro-mpt.illuPfry has not been rendered ' 1 ,20f> times thinner than ordinary printing paper. The 
directlv applicable ; but by M. Karot's method, the \ manufacture of gold-leaf is a comhined process of 
material to he gilt is dipped in a solution of nitrate of | rolling and hammering. The gold, which is variously 
silver and ammonia. After remHiuing two hours, and i alloyed, according to the colour required, is melted in 
dried, it is exposed to a current of pure hydrogen gas. j a small crucible by the heat of a wiiid-fiiniace;Jt is 
A silvered surface is thus )iroduced, ivhioh can cosily ; then ea^t into a mould, so as to form a flat oblong bar 

I.-. .ju 1 ... . 1 ... ..L . about three-quarters of an inch wide and two ounces 

lied tn the | in weight. After being annealed, cleaned, «ttd cooled, 

. „ lustre and I the bar IS transferred to the mill, where, ^ means of 

colour rcseuihliug the preninus metal. It is also popu- two rollers of polished steel, the gold is so far reduced 
1—1 . . . . - that the two onnoes are spread out aver a surface of 

0(10 square iiiehes, with a thickness of rather more than 
of an inch. Before the introduction of the mill, 
this part of the process was performed with a forging- 
hamxtier, and in France the same method is still 
adopted. After being reduced to the proper thickness, 
the riband of metal is transferred to the goldbeater. 
The hammering does not take place on the gold itself, 
but thin membranes are placed between it and the 
hammer. These membranes are of three kinds; the 
last and finest set consists of goldbeatw's skin, 
another set of verr smooth and fine cnlf-skiu vdlnm, 
and an outer coating of eommem parchment. The 
riband of gold is first cat up into small pieces, each an 


A. suvmM suriace is tlius )iroauced, ivhioh ca 
be gilt by the electro-met allurgic process, 

tionn Mosaio. — T hi'< rcrni is generally npplw 
bisulphide of tin, which has a metallic lus 
colour rcseuihliug the preoioua metal. It is all,. 
larly used to denoto au allov of Conner and ziuo or tin 
imitative ot gold. 

Oons, Omoes ov, ij^i, Chem.— Gold forms two 
oxides. The pvntftxiii,^, AuO, is a violet-coloured 
powder, obtaincil when a ibluto solution of potaasa 
is mixed with the protochloride: it dissolves in 
alkalies by forming metallic geld and auric acid, which 
wmbipes ^th the aHtali. Allhongh it does not eom- 
nine directly with the i)xvg(»»i uoids, it forme a peculiar 
compound with hypi^sulpldte of soda, much used in 
photoaraphr under the name of »el d'or. It is 
regarded as« a union of hyposulphite of protoxide of 
gold with three equivalents of hypoaulpbite of soda, 
jw the same manner it forran q atanuate of gold and tin. 




UNIVERSAL IKEORMATION. 


Golden Age 


iuoh f^Qwe, and 150 of these are tnterieaved with aa 
equal number of leaves of veUuni, aboat four inches 
square, each piece uf gold being placed in the middle 
ot a sheet. A parchment ease, open at both ends, is 
then drawn over this packet of Telluin>leav68. and over 
this another parchment case, at right angles to the first. 
The boatiag then takes place upon a smooth block of 
marble, stronglj embedded beneath, and inclosed with 
woodwork on every side but the front, which is fur- 
uislicd with tt leathern apron tojpreserve any tragmeuts 
of gold that may Jail out of the packet. Very pon- 
derous hammers, weighing 1(1, 1^2, and 10 lbs. re- 
spectiveW. are employed : the heaviest is used at 


Golf 


brown, axid nuap a pale brown, the belly white, and a 
beautfihl yellow stripe runt aeroas the wings, whtelt 
are principally black, with white edges. Altogether, it 
IS the handsomest bied we hare, and aa its tong ia eetf 
sweet, the goldfinch is a uuiteml fsroorite. It iheds 
on the Boeos of various plants, particularly that of ^e 
thistle. It is found throughout Soropc, but prin- 
cipally in the United Kingdom of Knglaind and Ireland. 
Bufibn says of it, •• that beauty of pumiago, inelodj of 
Botig, and sagacity of dispoaition, are all united in thn 
gold^Huch,” and if it were not a native bird, it would bn 
much higher prised than it is. Bring of very llre|y 
habits, tho goldfinch ran be easily trained both to 


first, and tho lighter ones as the gold is beaten thinner, i intitate other birds, and thoa be of use aa decoy. 

The beating is continued until the oneduch square | to perfonii all manner of funny tricks for the diveraioni 
pieces of gold are expanded to nearly the siee uf the | of its master. ** There ia a company of goldflnchea. 


vellumdoavcs ; each sheet of goIdJoaf is then cut 
into four equal parts, and the dOi) pieces so obtained 
are transferred from the vellam coverings to layers of 
goldWater's skin. The whole is inclosed in parchment, 
and the beating continued with a lighter haminor until 
tho gold nearly attains the size of the skin-leaves . at 
this point each sheiit of gold-leaf ia again out into four 
pieces j the 2,400 being too many io do lieaten in otic 
packet, arc divided into three parts, and beaten sepa- 
rately ; by three beatings and two cmiirteriiigs the gold- 
leaf attains the tiecosaary denec or thinness required. 
One hundred squaru feet of gold-leaf thus produced only 
weigh one ounce. 

OoLDXlf Age, tfold'-en aij^ a time set down in the 
mytholigies of nearly all countries us having existed at 
some very remote period of autiquitv, when tho earth 
was the common property of all, ana produced every- 
thing necessary toman without cultivation ; when good 

S revailcd and evilwaa unknown; when the Inm laid 
own witJi tiiie lamb, the land flowed with milk and 
honey, and peace reigned supreme. The Greeks and 
Komatis believed that (he earth became gradually de- 
generated from its first estahlishineiit, and tliat three 
ages, of gold, of silver, and of iron, were (o exist $uc- 
oessively, and had existed each in ihnr turn, until tho | 
last, at ilao end of which all things nould be changed, I 
and the golden age once more resume its interrupted 
sway. There Hcema to be some analogy lietween this 
belief and the dreum uf ^obiichadnozsar in the book 
of Daniel, and them is no doubt that the idea has 
been inculcated in the mind of man, in order ihut be 
should look forward to a brighter and better state of 
existence. 

Goldew Bru.. {See Bull, Goideh.) 

Golukw Lkgewd (Lat. Aurea T.pgenda)^ a work of 
a Dominican friar, James de VurHigno, who wa** born 
in or about the year 1230, and who became first pro- 
vincial of his order, and afterwards archhishop of 
O^oa. The Golden Legend consists of a history and 
description of all the diflbroiit saints and fc.HMvals in 
the calendar. From the fact of its being more descrip- 
tive than critical, it illustrates the religions habits of 
the period better than any other work could have done, 
and ita tenor is rather to inculcate good by cxainple 
than to convince by nietapbyaical or philosophical 
argoment. 

Golukit Nuubee.— This number, sometimes called 
the Prime, is that by which any year is numbfred in 
tho particular cycle of niuolcen years in which it ia 
idclttded. It is said to l>e so called because it was dis- 
tinguished in almanacs of former days by being put 
therein in letters of gold. Tt is iiserl in determining 
the day of the year on whioh Easter faUs, ( See Basteb, 
Mkovic Cycle.) To find the golden numlier for the 
year current, ada 1 to the date of the year and then 
divide by lO—the remainder will be the golden number 
for the year; but if there be norenuunder, tbm 19 wiU 
be the golden number. Thus tho golden number for 
the year 1864 is 3, the number which hapi^ens to he 
the remainder after adding 1 to the date of tiie year 
and dividing the sum by 19. 


iinsets, and canaries now eahlbiliug in LondoDi whkA 




tail to the tip of the bill is a^nt five and a half 
inchea, and the greatest expansion of the wings iai 
nine inches. The bill is white, tipped with black ; the 
forehead and throat scarlet, the head blacki the book 
887 


perform a number of parts and difierent ohariGtere. 
One appears to be dead, and allows itself to be held’np 
by the tail or Jog, without showhig any l^iis of life ( 
another Htauds on its bead, with its claws in the air; a 
third carries a couple of milk-pails, as if it bad bean 
bred up to tlie occupation ; whilst a fourth beam a 
rifle, and fulfils all the duties of a sentry on guard. 
Another di9chargi?s n little cauiion, which it attends to 
ill (he capacity of nn arlilleryiiian ; wliile yet another 
draws a little carriage along with the greatest faoiU^, 
lu which (wo of its comrades are moated with tja# 
utmost mnif-Jrotd.” Many anecdotes could be relate^ 
if space peniiitled, jf (he numerons tricks which these 
clever little birds are able to jierfomi. The reader la 
referred to Yarrell's Briiieh Birdt, (See also Fuir- 

CSLhinA-..) 

Gor.D-risn (C^prinue aurafue) hplotigs to the gene- 
ral class Cj/jnrinidaj and the section MaUutopterpM 
ttbd*mtnule«f a species of fish distinguished by bavug 
the mouth small, formed by the interimutillery 
bones, uTid devoid of teeth, the branchiostegous mye 
few, and the scales generally of large size, ^fhe jgm 
and silver fish, as tiie gold carp is termed, hte 
long known m England; it was introduoeo into this 
country iu the year IHft] , from (fliina, of which Iwid it 
iH a native. It is called the gold-flah from the aplendil 
briUiaDt colour of the mombraae which lie* inune- 
dintely beneath tho scales. It ia completely nata- 
ralized in Europe; in Portngal, in faetw it breeds 
freely in the open rivers, llie otdoura of this fish are 
very various, some being all gold-colour, whilst othera 
are of a fine hlnish-brown^ silver hue. When young 
it is very dark, nearly of i black colour. Sometimea 
the fins are donbled in the gold-fish, aud they often 
have triple tails. It is not eaten, but valued wm. iht 
beauty of its wpearasoe. 

UoLvaxtrsB^ Kona, pshr-smlfks, was the nan 0 , 
originally given to bank notee, because the bonkara 
of London were drigimdly gohUnitbs also. 

Gold Theuab. Coma.) 

Golf, go{/ (Gar. tolie, a club), is thsinaaieof every 
popular game in certain parts of Scotland, and ooenpies 
the tame plaoe aa oikket doaa in England. It dtffim 
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Goliath Beetle 


from crifikot in •flbrdin^ leas violont nxorciae ; and it 
niny bo cngagod in by the old as woU aa the young. It 
is a very ancient ffame in Sootland, but the exact 
period of its introduction is unknown. It is played 
witli a ball and clubs, on links or downs. The ball 
is of gotta«peroha, painted white, and about an inch 
and a half in diamoter. The clubs are of varions kinds, 
according as the object nuty bo to send the ball a long 
or a short distance, to raise it oat of an awkward 
position, Sus. The shaft is of considerable length, and is 
usually mode of hickory or lanccwood, while the head 
is large and flattened, loaded with lead behind, and 
faced with horn. 8ome of them have iron heads for 
striking the bull in certain positions. The principal clubs 
are the play-club, putter, spoon, sandiroti, and eloek ; 
liut sometimes there are several kinds of some of these 
used by players. The game i.s played on extensive 
links, and to increase the hazard of the game, and 
call forth the skill of the players, it is of advantage 
that the surface bo hero and there diversified by knolls, 
sandpits, and other obstructions. A series of smalt 
round boles abont four inches in diameU‘r. and ucrliaps 
the same in depth, uannlly several liundreci yards apart, 
and disposed so as to Ibrin a circuit or round, composed 
probably of six or eight of them ; but iiiiich «lnpeiida 
upon the natnre of the ground. The game is properly 
played by only two persons ; but sometimes there are 
two or more persons on eacli side, and then those on 
one side strike the ball alternately, 'flie object of the 
game is to drive tlie ball from one hole into another 
with the fewest number of strokes, and the person who 
puts in his ball with the fewest number of strokes is 
said to gain a hole. The match is usually decided by 
the greatest number of holes gained in one or more 
rounds. Each person is usually nttendod by a radt/y, 
or servant, who carries his clubs, assists to find liis 
ball, &a. Golf is a most pleasant and healthy enjoy- 
xnent, affording not only an agreeable excitement, but 
abundant healthful exorcise in the open air. It de- 
mands a very considerable degree of skill to excel in 
it, requiring some strength of arm for iiie long dis- 
tances, and a good eye and flue steady Imnd for the 
short ones, with some skill, in order (o avoid the 
hazards or obstniutions. Golf is uiuoli nlared on 
Bruntsfield Links, near Edinburgh, and on the links at 
Musselburgh, North Berwick, 8t. Andrew's, Montrose, 
Aberdeen, Ac. 

GOLlATii Beetlv, {Ooliuthns Dru- 

ri'i), comes under the general fani. of Cetumida^ a class 
of colaopterons insects which belong to the iMmelU- 
eornes, or Pmiamera. This family contains several 
snb-genera ; but that which is generally known ns the 
Goliath beetle is the Golinihm raeietm, which is a 
native of Africa and Soutli America. This insect is 
remarkable for its large size ; and, on account of its 
beauty and the difllcnlty of obtaining specimens, it is 
much' prized amongst collectors. The Goliaths 
are said to be roasted and eaten by the natives of the 
countries they inhabit, who deem them a great dainty. 
It is said, also, that someiimes £40 or £u0 has been 
known to be given by entomologists for specimens of 
this insect, and that even now they fetch generally £6 
or£0 ! 'She OoHatkuv mlyphemu$ is another variety 
of this species, as is also the Ooliathiu micans, the 
latter of which changes its colonr as it is held in dif- 
ferent positions to the light. From the reason already 
given, of its rarity, not much is known as to the habits 
or either species of this insect. 

Gomato, or Qommdti Palm, go-ma'-io {Saguerug 
lac^ari/er, or Arenq), a species of palm, found in the 
Moluccas and Philippines, which supplies abundance 
of suga^ Palm sugar is gcnerallv obtained from the 
|uice which flows out from diderent palms upon 
wounding their spathes and adjacent parts. It is com- 
roomy known in India by f,o name of jaggery. The 
juice of the gonimuti palm, when fermented, produces 
an intoxicating liquid or toddv. In Sumatra it is 
termed ae^ and a kind of arrack is distilled from it in 
Batavia. From the trunk of this palm, when exhausted 
of Its sacoharrae imw, a good deal of our commercial 
A sjagle tree will yield from 150 to 


Good Friday 


and various kinds of ropas.-^JS!^. Beatles HainuU qf 


The stiff strougAbro toown under the name o7 Gcim- 
muti, or Ejow fibre, » obtained from the leaf-stalks 
ana M extensively used in the manufacture of cables 


Gonsoia, pon'-do^la (Ital.), a peculiar kind of boat 
used at Venice for the same purposes as cabs and 
carriages in other cities. They are usually about 
thirty feet long, five in breadth, and light aud ele- 
gant in form, naving high prows, some of which are 
of elaborate workmanship and exquisitely carved. 
About the centre a cabin is erected fur the passengers, 
which is carpeted, hung with enrtains, and fitted with 
8tuffi-d cushions. By ine ancient republic a law was 
passed, ordaining that all these boats were to be 
painted black and hung with black cloth, except those 
for the use of foreign ambassadors and for state pur- 
poses. The boatmen who navigated these boats were 
called gondolieri, and were a very important body. 

Goko, gong (Aug.-Sax.), a pulsatile musical instru- 
ment, used in Asia chiefly to give a national cast to 
the music, or to awaken surprise aud arouse the atten- 
tion of tho auditors. It is of a shallow, circular, con- 
cave form, and is made of a composition of silver, lead, 
and copper, while its tones, which are anything but 
mnsicaf, arc produced by striking it with a kind of 
drumstick, having a head co\ cred with leather. 

Goniombtbr, go-ne- (Or. gonia, an angle; 

ntefron^ a measure), instrninent for measuring 
angles, and espceiallv r determining the angles at 
which the planes of crystals are inclined to one 
atiotiipr. The ordinary goniometer is made on the 
principle, that when two straight lines intersect one 
another, the opposite angles arc equal. This instru- 
meut, however, is uiespabio of giving accurate resnlts^ 
on aci’nunt of the ordinary minutenebs of the planes 
and frequent irrognlarily of the fracture. The ro- 
fleclive goniometer, invented by Dr. AVoUastou, is 
tho instrumuiit most used by mineralogists. The prin- 
ciple upon which it is constructed depends upon the 
law of optics, that tho angle of rellectiou is always 
equal to the angle of iiicidonrc. It consists of a brass 
circle, graduated on the edge, and furnished with an 
index, by which tho divisions can be accurately noted. 
'I'he circle moves in a vertical plane, and is supported 
on a stand. To one extremity of the horizontal axis 
a movable pin is attached, hnviiig a slit for the purpose 
of receiving a small brass plate, Tho crystal to be 
examined is attached tn this plate by means of a piece 
of wax, so that it may project over the edge of the 
plate ; the pin, which is provided with a vertical and 
iiorizontal movement, is then raised or lowered till the 
reflwtion of any conveiiieut object above seemS to 
coincide with some other object beneath. 'When the 
goniometer is thus adjusted, the gradnatod circle is 
turned until a similar reflection is obtained from the 
contiguous face of the crystal ; the are which the 
circle wiU then have described will bo found to be 
equal to tho supplement of the angle formed by the 
two faces of the crystal. In order, however, to avoid 
calculation, the supplements of the angles are marked 
on the limb, and may be read off with considerable 
accuracy by means of the vernier. 

Good Bbbavxouu, SKcratiY fob (Aug. -Sax.), 
in Law, consists in a person being bound, with one or 
more sureties, in an obli(;ation to the crown to behave 
well or be of good behaviour, cither generally or spe- 
cially, for a certain time. If the condition of the 
said obligation be broken by misbehaviour, the party 
aud his sureties become clobtors to tho crown for the 
several sums iu which they were respectively bound. 
A justice of the peace may demand security for good 
behaviour, according to his disoretion, when he sees 
cause, or at the request of auy other penon under the 
queen's protection. 

Goon, OniBF (Lat. tummum fionum), is a phrase 
sometimes employed in Fliil. to denote that m the 
prosecution and attainment of which the progrMS, 
perfection, and faappinese of human beings consist. 
An kiqiiiry into the chief good is an inquiry into what 
constitutes the perfection of human nalnrc, the enb* 
ject of all religion and all philosophy. {See ETAXce.) 

GoouBirrACBA, goed-en-e-ai'~*e-e (in hononr of Dr. 
Qoodennugh, bishop of Carlisle), in Bot., the Geodenia 
fam., a nat. ord. of JHeotgtedouegf sub-class ConMi- 
Sorat consisting of unimportant herbs, or rarely shrubs. 
They are principally natives of AuetraUa and the 
islands of the Southern Ooean. The ipeoiee Semh 
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Good Friday | Qooae 


Taceada has a soft and apongy pith, wbieh ia einplojad 
by the Malays to make artifioial flowers and oToatneats. 

Good Pbiday is the name given to the Friday before 
Easter, the anniversary day of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, It is termed erood as denoting the benefits which 
have flowed from Christ's death ; ami it has been ob- 
, served as a sacred day from the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity. In the iComan Catholic church this day is 
observed with much ceremony. The mass is celebrated, 
but the elements arc coiiscoratcd not on this day, but 
the clay before ; tlio priests and attendaitta are robed 
in blac^, in token of mourning ; the usual acclamations 
and doxologies are omitted ; no bell is rung ; the altar 
is stripped of its ornaments ; none bow the knee in 
prayer, because in this way the Jews reviled Christ ; 
the hiss of charity is omitted, because Judas betrayed 
his master with a kiss. The adoration of the cross, or, 
as it was anciently called in England, creeping to the 
oroBB," is observed on this day ; all the congregation 
approachiug, aud upon their kuocs kissing, a figure of 
onr Saviour upon the cross, placed upon the altar. 
The offices called Tenelrcp (darkness) are sung on this 
day, as well as upon the day preceding and succeeding. 
It 'is so called from the lights of the cutireh being for a 
time extinguished, to symboliise the darkness at our 
Lord’s crucifixion : anil nearly at tho end of the ser- 
vice, aud amid solemn silence, there is a tremendous 
noise, to denote tho rending of the veil of the temple. 
In the English church Good Friday is also observed 
with great 'solemnity, and all business is suspended. 
A sermon used to bo preached at St. I’auVs Cross in 
tho afternoon, at which tlie lord mayor and aldermen | 
attended in their robes. Tho practice of eating " cross 
buna” oil this day, which is generally observed in 
England, is a remnant of Eoman Catholic times, 
though it has now no religious import. 

Goods and Chattrls. {See Chattels.) 

Goods, Finoxb of. (See Findxb of Uoods.) 

Goods in Comudnion, in tho law of Scotland, are 
the movable subjects belonging in common to liitsband 
and wife. They comprehend ^ the movable property 
belonging to either ot the parties, except siirli as ha\e 
been given to the ^ifo expressly, excluding Iier^M# 
marm and the wife's paraphernaliu, regordnig which 
there is an implied exclusion of the Jut mariii. Tho 
husband has the iiiicontrnlled administration of tbo 
goods in communion during the subsistence of the 
marriage. Formerly, if the marriage hud not subsisted 
a year and a day, or produced a living child, (ho gcKids 
in communion returned to the liusband umi wife, t^r 
to their ropresentatives, as nearly as might bo in the 
proportions in which they were cuntrihuted. [f there 
were no child of the marriage on its dissolution, the 
oods were divided intfi two equal parts, one of which 
olonged to the survivor, the other to the next of kin 
of the deceased. If there were children, the division 
was three-fold, one third falling tfi tho children as 
UgitLn. The share of the suniviug wife a us culled 
relicta; that of tho husband's representatives, the 
deai’e part. By 18 & Ifi Vict. c. 23 (IH.'ib), this was all 
aitoreo, and the representatives of a wilo who prede- 
ceases her husband have now no right to any share of 
the goods in communion, and no bequest hy her can 
affect these goods.— Bell's Uictionary of ike Law 
qf Sroilandtuy G. Boss, Edin. 1861. 

Good-will, in legal or commercial language, de- 
notes the custom of any business or trade, — that interest 
in it which is sold along with the goods and premises. 
By disposing of the good-will, the seller binds himseli 
to do everytiung in bis power to advance the interests 
of his successor in the business, and to recommend him 
to bis customers. It is also usual to specify that the 
seller sh^l nut enter upon the same business within a 
certain distance of that which he has sold, 8ac]|i a 
contract is good at law, and the party infringing it is 
liable in damages. 

OooBK.gooee (Sax. goi, Lat, aneer), belongs to the 
order Natafore$f Atueret, or £almit>ed4!a, of the 
genera] family of AtiaHda. The following are its 
characteristios : — Beak about the aame length aa head, 
conical, and elevated at the base, which latter is 
covered by a cere or sldn ; the lower mandible is 
inferior in size to the upper ; nostrils lateral in form 
aud ^aoed towards the middle of the beak, which is 
pierced anteriorly; the lei^ placed under the centre 


of the body ; the tarsi, long, the hind toe free, articu- 
lated upon the tarsus. The general recognised type 
of tho whole class is the 4Bter nieeuf, or snow-gobse 
of Pennant and Wilson. This bird feeds prinoip^ 
on rushes and iusects, and in tbo autumn on borriee. 
It is found generally in tbe barren regions of Berth 
America, where it breeds in tho most proliAo manner. 
The gregdag, or common wild goose. Is the origin of 
the domestic goose ; and, aocordina to Pennant, is 
onr largest species of this family. The beaviesl weigh 
al»out 10 lbs., their length being 2 feet 9 inches and 
their extent (Ivn feet. Tlie hill is large, aud of a flesii- 
eolonr tinged with yellow ; the back grey ; tho breast 
and belly whitish, tinged with grey or ash-colour; and 
the wings and tail generally pure white, or at most 
merely tinged with tho grey tint which prevails, more 
or lo.s. 1 , <*vcr the whole body. It principally inhabits 
the scH-sliores and marshes of oriental countries, and 
it rarely uilvunees northward above the latitude of $3^. 
Tlif tame goose is one of the most useful of birds to man, 
whether it is eousidered with respect to its flesh or its 
feat bora. The naturalist Pennant writes that they 
are kept in ” vast mnUitiulea in tho fens of Lincoln- 
shire ; a single person hoe frequently l,iX)0 old geese. 



GXI8X, 


each of which will rear seven ; so that towards the end 
of the season he will become master of 8,01>0. I beg 
leave to repeat hero a part of tJio history of their 
economy from my Tour lu Scotland, in order to eom- 
nletc iny account. During the breeding season these 
hirda arc lodged in the same houses with the inhabi- 
tants, and even in their bod-chsmbers ; in every 
apartment are three rows of coarse wicker pens placed 
one above another ; each bird has its scjisrate lodge 
divided from the other, which it keeps possession of 
during tlio time of sitting. A person called a goxsard, 
that is pioseherd, altends the flock, and twice a 
drives tho whole t » water, then brings them back to 
their habitations, helping those that live in tho upper 
Hiories, witliftiit over misplacing a single bird. The 
geese are plucked live times in tbo year; the first 
pluekiiig is at Lady-day, for feathers and quills ; and 
the same is renewed four times jnuro between that 
and Micbaelnms fur feathers only. The old geese sub- 
mit quietly to tbe operation, but the young ones arw 
very noisy and unruly, i once saw this performed, 
and ubserred that gusli.is of six weeks old were not 
spared ; for their tails were plucked, as 1 was told, to 
habituate tboro early to what they are to come to. If 
the season prove cold, numbers of (he geese die by 
this barbarous custom. When tbe flooks are numerous, 
about ten pluckers are employ td, each witbacomrse 
apron up to bis chin. Vast numbers of geese aro 
driven annaalJr to London to supply markets ; 
among them all tbe superannuated gesw aud ganders 
(railed the *oagrosgs'), which hy a long course of 
plucking prove uncommonly tough and dry. The 
leathers are a oonsiderabl^ article of commerce : those 
from Somersetshire are esteemed the best, and those 
from Ireland the worst.” The Bean-goose {Anstr 
eegetum) is a regular winter visitant to England, whieh 
country it generallv arrivea iu in October, seld^ 
^ving before Apru or May.” filie Oanodian goose 
{Afuer eaeadeiuM) is one of tlm great souroes of food 
in the fur-conatries of EortB America. When it 
arrives fitma more southern latitudes, it. It shot and 
otherwise killed in largo numbers, mth stieks and 
•tones, and is carefotty preserved in icewiththe feathers 
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an for tlif> winter^ during; which rtg«3ruus sedsoii it is 
one of the prinotpal articli'S of diet to the inhttbttttiitB 
of tho fiir-couniries. The piunittf>e of this bird is 
f;enerally grey, aiul in iU contour it approaches 
more closely to the swan feyjwio*) than any of the 
other hranohes of the iaiiiily AmttitJtK. The ISrent 
goose, or Aw»fr forquahm^ is aiiotiier variotv of this 
tribe, and it is one of the siunllei^t, as w'ell as the 
loosL uuiiierous in the Itriluih islands. It is a regular 
winter visitor to the shores of r>ur luuritime cnuiitiea, 
says Yarrell, and it remains witli us through ull the 
cold months ot the year, its predilection heing more 
for the Boiiih and east coast. In the adult male, the 
bill is black, and only an inch and a half in length ; the 
irides very dark brown, nlmost black; the forehead 
low, tlio head small and black; the neck all round 
black, except a small patch on ciiub side, which is 
white, but marked with a few regularly -placed blaok 
feathers; hack, scapulars, wiiig-covorts, und tertiols, 
dark brownish black, the edgi's a little lighter in colour ; 
primai'y and secondary quill-featliera black ; (ho rump 
1)lack ; upper tuil-uoverts while; tuil-featliers black; 
upper port of the breast black ; lower portion of the 
breast and the belly slate-grey, with ligliter coloured 
margins; vent and under lail-co verts white ; legs, toes, 
niombraucs, and claws black. I'ins di'scripl ion is taken 
from Yarroira JLutory of JirUUh UtnU, in wlncb it is 
likewise added that the general longlh of the Ureut 
f/oage is twenty-one inuhes, and the expanse from the 
carpal joint to the end of tho wing tlnrtceu inches. It 
may be mentioned that the livers of gci'se iiru (‘.steeuicd 
as great u dainty in the ]ireyciit day :is they were 
amongst the ancient hoinuiiK ; a dish (ermod pale ih 
fuh ffran being made fif them, which in n gi'e<U. favourite 
with* epicures, and oonseipimilly high iii price.— Kef. 
JRutftUh Cyel&p»d%a,gi&t\A%}\\ JHainrot JltUory ; YarreU’s 
Jliatorif ajf Mrili$h Sirda. (Str also Cr.U(NKX.) 

GoosifiiKiiRY. (*Vee Kuik.s.) 

OoBDTAN Knot, ijov>-<ie’an «o', in the Hist. of Anliq., 
a knot iiiniie in the harness of a < li.iriot l»y Gordius, 
king of Vhrygia, winch knot was so intiicato us to 
liafue every altcjiipt (o untie it, or even to find out 
wlicni It began or ended, 'rhe oracle of the doy having 
declared that he who sutvoeded in aohing tho coniuli- 
ostion should be the conqueror of tho wiirJil, Alexander 
tho Groat deteriuined to eirect it if possible. Delibera- 
ting tlial if he failed, his follow or.s would bt' dis- 
pirited, he determiued to scpanite it witli his 8v^ord, 
mid with one blow ho cut the inomcnlous Gordinii 
knot, which was fraught wUh such interest to the 
whole world. According to Quintus Curtins, ho thus 
fiilfllleti tlie oracle or evaded it ; but Arislobulus, 
however, gives a dill'erent version of the ufl'air. The 
expression cult my the Oordian knot has eousequeiitly 
beou used by the moderns to signify cluilmg any difli- 
euUy or task by bold or unusual fiieans. Tho story 
itself iH related jn riiitarch's Lfe of Ah' zander. 

GokuBi gorje (Fr.), in Mil., the minic that is given 
to the entrance of any work, or that part which is open 
to t he rear between (he inner extreniiiies of its flanks 
or facea. Thus the gorge of a ravelin is the space facing 
the riiaiii works behind it, between the oxiremities of 
its fiiccH which meet in a snlieut angle tow’arda tho 
front ; and flie gorge of a ba-stiou m that side of the 
irregular iientugon which forms the outline of the 
work and lies between the interior extremities of its 
flanks, where they join the curtains on either side. 
The hues formed by the prolongation (*f the curtains on 
cither side of a bastion to a point in its capital within 
tho interior of Ihe work are culled its demi-gorges. It is 
also the name of a ooncave luouhliug used in Arch., 
aud the entrance to a narrow' pass or dclUo between 
luuunlains. 

OukOKT. (Fr. yorgette)^ a small piece of steel 

armour, inteiuied to protect Uic neck and throat. It , 
was worn by oflicers in I he uriiiY long after tbo use of 
armour had been abiuidoned. ' 

G 0 RIH.A, ffo^nr.la {Tro:il.uJ,,tea Gorilla), a species 
or large a}HV which inhabits Western Africa. It is i 
gpueriiUy referneil by iikturAbifts to tho same genna ' 
with the ehimpaoeee, buL M. Gcoffroy 8t. Hilaire haa 
endcavourod to establisb*a scpnruio genua fur it For 
« great nunilicr years there wus u vaime tra^tioa. 
unsubstantiated \>y reliable evidence, that apes of! 
greot liae were to be seen on tho west coast of A(no». 


; It WM not, however, till IS 17 that the goriUa absolutely 
I became known to naturalists. A skull of one of tbeae 
; large apes was sent to Dr. Savage, of Boston, by Dr. 
j Wilson, an American missionary on the Gaboon river; 
aud during the same year Dr. Savage, writing to Profes- 
sor Owen concerning the gorilla, says, ** As yet I have 
been unable to obtain mure than part of a skeleton. 
It belongs to tho Simiadm, and is closely allied to the 
orango proper. It reaches nearly, if not quite, the 
height of live feet in the adult state, and is of a large 
size. I am considerably in doubt in regard to its 
identity with an animal said to have been known to 
Buflbn as a large species of orang-outang, under tho 
name of pongo.*' Since that period skeletons and 
skins of the gorilla have not only I>een received, but 
also oousideruble information concerning the auimtiTs 
habits and mode of living. In M. Du Gnailla’s ‘'Ex- 
plorations and Adventures iu Equatorial Africa,” there 
are some very interesting accounts of the gorilla. Con- 
siderable doubt has been cast over several of tho 
statomonts iu the work, but the narrative is considered 
trustworthy by Professor Owen and several of the 
highest Bcicntiflc authorities. Tho points of dilTerence 
between the goriUa and the chimjiaiizee are as follows : 
The gorilla is much longoj ^han the latter animal ; the 
ordinary height of a fuu« . WD mole ia between 5 feet 
ti inches and o feet B in -i.a, and it is probable that 
many of the largest bi£>.> exceed six feet in height. 
Its strength is tremendous, and its skeleton indicates 
great power iu the jaws and limbs. The bony ridges 
above the eyes are very prommeiit, and the skull of 
tho male exliikits a large occipital ridge on the top of 
the liead. The brain is Bmall, and the nasal bones 
project more than in tho chiinpauzve : these peculiari- 
ties give to the animal a hideous reseinblanoe to the 
human taco. Tho jaws and lower parts of the face pro- 
ject very much, and the teeth do not form an uninter- 
rupted series, as in man. The canine teeth are very 
large, and the molars bear a greater proportion to tfaie 
incisors ; thus again approaching the features of a 
hnnian being. It is very broad across tho shoulders, 
has thirteen pairs of ribs, and approaches nearer to the 
biimun form m the sbape of the pelvis than any other 
apo. The legs, although shorter in proportion than 
those of a man, are longer than those ot the chimpan- 
zee. When standing erect, the arms nearly reach the 
knees. The feet arc formed for walking on the ground, 
and tho groat toe ia a true thumb. The hands ore 
reuiarkiildo for their great size and strongib, the 
lingers being short but very tliiok. The skin of the 
gorilla is black in colour uud covered with dark grey 
hair, which chaugos to a tawny brown on the bead. 
The hair is longest on tho arms. The face is hairy, 
but tho chest IS bare. The mouth is large and wide, 
and tJicre is scarcely any appearance of neck. The 
eyes are uiiicU sunk, and iu general the counteuanoe 
is marked by a ferocious scowl. It is a voracious 
feeder, its food being exclusively vegetable; and its 
bcUy is very large aud proiniuent. Gorillas are not 
gregarious iu their babus ; they gencridly live on the 
ground, but spend much of their time in climbing 
trees in search of food. Their immense strength 
enables them to defeud themselves against beasts of 
prey. They live in the densest parts of the tropical 
forests, aud are muck dreaded by the inhabitants. As 
yet the gorillh has not been tamed, and it would appear 
as if it were incapable of being so in an adult state. 
Many stories are told of tho gorilla being mode to work 
bv the iuhabitanta in acme .parts of Western Aflrica : 
these narratives are perfectly fabulons. In DuChailln's 
work there is a description of two species of Troglo- 
dytes discovered by himself, — one the koolo-lnu^a, 
and the other the nshiegonibouvi?, which is smaller 
than the gorilla, and remarkable for a shelter which it 
makes with leaves iu order to protect itself ftom the 
rain. In shape this shelter is not unlike an umbrella. 
The gorilla is called by the inhabitants ngina or tn- 
geena. — Kef. Trantaefumt qf tie Zoological Soeietg, 
vol. ill.. Bud Du Ghaillu's Sxploraiion and Adoenimree 
ia Equatorial Africa. 

Gobt Dxvr, p(/-ra deie, ia a term frequently applied 
to the dusky red fllm seen upon the damp walls of 
cellars, or other moist situations. Its disagreeable and 
alarming nature is due to the unpleasant fact of its 
resembling the stains of blood. 
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OoHTiiWK, got' •hawk (Sax. gothiffaCj ffOOM*bawk), 
(Astnr palumhariMt), is a bird which belonga to the 

g enwal fam. of the Faleonida, of which it ic more or 
M a type. Ita generic oharacteni, aoeordiog to 
Yarrell, are aa foi- 
lows: — Bill ahort, 
bending from the 
base, with the cut- 
ting«edge of the 
upper maudibla 
prodticodf — thus 
forming a featooo; 
nostrils oral. Wings 
abort, reaching only 
to the tail'feathers, 
the fourth quill*fea> 
iber being the long- 
_ est. The legs stout, 

Hh W* andthetamoorered 

» (f W# /IF- in front with broad 

scales. The toes of. 
moderate length, 
the middle toe being 
the longest, and 
the laterals nearly 
equal in length. 
The great dtBtin< 
giiiahiiig points be- 
tween the goshawk 
and the falcons, are 
the liibe, or festoon, 
instead of the sharp tooth on the euUnig edge of the 
upper mandible, iiud the short and rounded form of 
the wings. Although inferior in powers to the falcon, 
the goshawk is the best of the short-winged hawks; 
but Its habits and mode of Hying itn game are rery 
different,— as it does not s</;oop, but glides along 
at a ahort distance from the ground, in an oven 
line with the bird it pursues. A full-grown female 
measures from 23 to 25 inches m length; and 
the males one-third, or sometimes one-fourth less. 
When adult, the plumage is generallv similar. The 
beak is horu-colour, or bluish ldook ; the cere and 
iridea yellow ; the top of the heu<l, the whole of the 
back, upper surface of the wings and tiiil-ieathers, of a 
dark grOTiah-brown colour : in the female this tint is 
more of a clove-brown. The upper surface of the 
tail-feathers is bouud with evtui a darker brown 
colour; while a baud of white, variegated wit^ spots 
and bars of black, passes over the cere, the ej'es, 
cheeks and ear-coverts, the nape of tlie neck, throat, 
toeast, belly, and thighs. Tbci under tail-coverts are 
white, the cere, cheeks, and ear-covorts, grcyish-brown, 
forming an elongated dark ]iatch on the side of the 
head; while tho legs and toes are yellow and the chiw's 
black. The goshawk is used principally for the pur- 
suit of hares, rabbits, and partridges, on account of 
ita low flight. It is not very eager in hunting its prey, 
at, if ita epee.il is eclipsed, it aits patiently on atreeaud 
waits for other game to present itself. — Ref. Yarreli's 
JBrUuk Birdf. 

Gospkl, tjott'-ptl (Sax., good news; Or. to 
euaggtlion)^ denotes the good news of the coining of 
Christ, and is, by Chnstiaiia, employed to signify the 
whole doctrine of the Christian religion, — more narii- 
enlarly the books containing an account of the life of 
Christ,— t. s.,tbiiae of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
are termed the Gkispols. There exist a number of 
apocryphal gospels, which, however, have generally 
been rejected by the Church, and which abound with 
absurd and improbable stories regarding the life of 
Christ, to as to leave no doubt as to their spurioutnesa. 
The authenticity of the four gospels rests utou the 
clearest evidence. In the latter half of the 2nd 
century Irenoeus refers to and describes the four 
gt^spels as lifting inspired, and handed down in order 
to be the foundation and pillar of the Church. None 
of the other gospels were received by the fathera aa 
being of Divine authority daring the flrat three oen- 
turies. From the mwnv verbal agreementa that occur 
in tito first three gospels, Dr. Marsh, in his disserta- 
tion on that subject, was led lo maintain that they 
had all been drawn up from some common ocigiuM 
work: this opiuen haa been token up sud 

elaborated by several later German critics. Time is, 


however, not the least shadow of evidence of the 
existenee of any such dooument, every trace and 
record of which ft is impoftsible to eonceive could have 
passed away. This is only another instaaco of t4ie way 
m which men, in order to explain a minor difficulty, 
are often led to entertuiu even the wildaat faypotfaeaea. 

Gossxp, (Bax.), was a name fbrmerJy glvau, 

in Bngiand, to the sponsora at bantisxn. It is formed 
ftom Ghd and m 6 (afUnity), and hence denoted one 
who was considered to have a kind of spiritual affinity 
to another. 

GoserricK, gos-tip'-e^um (Lat. gotaiptumt the ootton- 
plant), in But,, the cotton plant, a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Maiwirm, or Mallow fam. Several speciea 
Aamisli cottou, which consists of hairs covering the 
seeds. These hairs upon the seeds, and theoecaitenoe 
of three leafy bracts, united at their base outside the 
flower, constitute the distinctive charaotera of the 
genus. From the importance of cotton as a raw am* 
tenal, the genus Chttypium must be regarded as one 
of the most valuable to man in the whole vegitable 
kingdom. At the present moment (January, 18H81 
neariy hnlf a million of operatives in Lancashire and 
the adjoining coimties are morn or leas dependent 
upon the parochial and charitable funds, in consequenee 
of the suspension of tho cotton trade with America. 
There a])pear to be four disimol species from which 
our commercial cotton is derived. Many other ao- 
called species have been described, but they are pro* 
bably mere varieties. The first cotton fabrics wore 
manufactured from the hairs of tho apecioa G. horba- 
reum, the common cotton-plant of India, liie stems 
are less woody than in other speoiea ; henoo its specific 
name, which signiilea herbaceous. It ia a pretty 
plant, and rises from eighteen iiiohes to two feet in 
iieight daring tho first year of growth. It is usually 
out down annually ; bnt if allowed to grow, it will attain 
a height of fire or six feet, and its branohes will become 
rather woody. All the younger parts of the stem are 
covered with short hairs, and inarlied with black spots. 
The flowers arc bright yellow, each petal being marked 
with a purple spot near the base. Tho flower is sno- 
cceded ny a Iruil, which grail ually becomes dry, and 
then hursts into three or four valves, when the ootton- 
wool is seen issuing from it in all directions. This is 
the Burst cotton of commerce. The cotton is generally 
white; but nine'll of that produced in China is of tlie 
yellow or tawnv colour, peculiar to the fabric called 
** Nankeen.” O. urhnreHm, the tree-cotton, ia another 
Indian species, hut, unlike the last, it assumes tlie 
aspect and dimensions of a small tree, from fitteon to 
twenty feet in height. The flowers are of a bright red 
colour. The cotton hairs are remarkably soft and 
silky, and are woven by the natives into a vary fine 
nmiklm, used for turbans by the privileged reh|duOi 
classes only. O. ^arhadtHte w the species which yields 
all our best cottou. It is called the Barbadoea, or 
Bourlion cotton, but does not apoear to have feieeu 
originally a native of the New Wond. It is a perennial 
plant, end has a shrubby stem, from six to fifteen feet 
in height. The flowers arc yellow, like thoee of (7. 

I herbaeevmt an<i have a dark spot at the base of each 
petal. The fruit is capsular, and contains in ita interior 
flrom eight to twelve bWk seeds, which, on lioing firead 
j fkora the cotton-wool, are found to be destitute of down, 
i unlike* those of the preceding species, which are covered 
with firmly-adhering short hairs. The plant wm in- 
troduced into Georgia from the Bahama Islands, where 
it bod lieen nown from seed obtained in the IVest 
Indies. In the small American islands which fringe 
the coast of Georgia flrom Charlestown to Savanna, 
this plant has produoed the oelebratod Sea-ialand 
cotton, which is unrivalled for Die length of its staple, 
its strength, and ita siUciness. This cotton, when ool- 
tivated in the cooler end drier dimates of the hill 
! country of Georgia, is inferior in quality, add ab^er 
I in staple. This fact shows how great is the influence 
I of external circumstanees on the growth of the eebton-t 
plant. The species G. permumum, or ooKfataatfiiii, 
M supposed to be indigenous to America. lake the 
Bouruoo cotton, it haa black aeeds and yellow flowers, 

I Ihe seeds adhere together, Mew^ver, in a pecnliK way, 
forming a hidney-ahapdd mass. WUiiB plant furnishes 
the 8outh*Ameiicanvarietiesof cottony MFernambuco, 
Peniviaa, Muaohun, and liraaiUui, After the Bea- 
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island aud Efl^ptian, those South-Americaa cottons 
obtain the bifihesl price in the market. G«)tton is now 
extensively cultivated in Sontli Africa, in the West 
Indies, and in Australia ; but it will be long before the 
supjilics from these parts can compete with those from 
the Southern Confederaey. The seeds of the cotton- 
plnute, after the cott^m has been separated from them, 
on beinfi: submitted to pressure, yield a llxed oil, 
which may lie used for burning; in lamps. If examined 
under the microscope, the cotton hair will be found 
apparently to consist of two delicate trfins))arent tubes, 
tho one twisted round the other. If, however, the 
* liair be examined in its younf* state, it will be found to 
be an untwisted cylindrical tube. I ta cban(*ed appear* 
anco when it reaches to maturity can be accounted 
for by the cironmatances under wfiich it is developed. 
As tne seeds and hairs {;row, the capsules do not 
appear to expand wiUi equal rapidity; and, conse- 
quently, tho hair is exposed to presaiiro on all sides. 
The result of this is, that the hair collapses in the 
middle, leaving a half-formed tube on each side. These 
tincollapsed portions of the hair give it the appearance 


The hair does not, however, grow out straight, but, 
coming in contact with otiicr hairs and the aides of 
tho capsular fruit, it. becomes twisted. This twisting 
is undoubtedly the grout fact that niaKes the cotton 
hair of value to muu. There are maiiv hairs, such as 
those of the cotton-grass and the lio^nfnix, which are 
us long and apparently as stnmg us those of the 
Ooiaypiumt bnt which, failing in this irregularity of 
surface, are uttorlv incRjiablc of dicing twiated into a 
thread or yarn. The twisting gives the cotton hair the 
power of uniting with its fellows, and forming with 
thorn A cord strong enough to he woven. 

GoTUiL, ALMAHAon uic, ffo'-fhH, is a celebrated pub- 
lication which takes its tiunie from tho city of Gotha, 
in Germany, where it is piiblishod. It' is a small 
pocket volume, :)2mo, contniimig nearly l,<>(Vi pages, 
and has now reached the hundredth year of its exist- 
ence, the first volume having appeared in 17(id. It is 
chiefly remarkable for the large amoiirit of ststistieal 
and political information which it contsiiH, regarding 
all the dilTereut states of the world ; and us these are 
filways prepared with otiro from the most reliable 
sources, it is received as an authority upon such 
points. Ho careful are the publishers to inaintain the 
•haraoter of the work, that in nuniy enses the tlate of 
printing off is marked at the bnttom' of a page to show 
that the editor is not. respotisihle for cliangcs niter 
that time. It is divided into four distinct parts, — 
Genealogy, Diplomatics, Stalistics, and Chronology. 
The first part gives an account of the reigning and 
princely families of Europe, with the dates of the 
birth, marriage, children, «c. of tho several members. 
Tho diplomatic portion gives a list of the ambassadors, 
plenipotentiaries, charqt>9 Ac., with the date 

of their nomination, of eacli government ; the secre- 
taries, attnchiH, Ac. to the several embassies or lega- 
tions ; and the consuls-geiieral and consuls stationed 
'nail the principal towns. It also givesalistof tho various 
ministers and other administrative, authorities of each 
state, with the date of their noniinutioii, &c.; also 
tlie names of the principal military authorities, the 
highest ecclesittstieai dignitaries, and the principal 
otfli;prs about each of the courts, with any important 
changes that may have taken place in its constitution. 
The statistical portion gives the superficial area of 
naoh of the different countries, according to its general 
divisions, os counties, provinces, oirmes, Ac. ; the 
number of inhabitants m each of these divisions, 
according to the latest census ; the numbers belonging 
to the various sects, Ac. ; the financial condition of 
eaoh county, its incoiue, expenditure, national debt, 
Ac.; its military condition, thq-amonnt and divisions 
ot' its army, navy, militia, Ac. Under the head of 
Chrmnilogy li gives a list of the principal events that 
have happened during the year, and wliich are either 
of general interest or of historical importance. It 
WAS ongiually printed in Germim ; but when Napoleon 
I., who exercised a rigid, supervision of this small 
pubUcation, became Vperor, tho language was 
ObADged to the Freii^i, in which it has since continued 
to Appear. This sTmause has the character of being 
slow to recognize political changes, and for years after 


Gothic Architecture 

the Bevolntion, it continued to represent Louis XVU. 
as the reigning monarch in Franco. 

Gothic AnciiiniCTUKE, gothUk, the name given to 
the style of architecture that was ad^ted by European 
nations genorallv during the medi/cv^ ages. By some 
the term is confined to that form of architeotnre which 
is peculiarly characterized by the pointed arch, while 
otfiers consider that Bomanesque architecture, which 
is distinguished by the nse of the rouud arch in every 
form, and from which the pointed style of architecture 
was gradually developed, should also' be included under 
this appellation. Adopting the latter and more oom- 
preheiisivo view of the subject, we may, therefore. 
consider Gothic architecture to consist of two grand 
divisions, — the BomaucKqiic, or rnnud-urched Gothic, 
and tho Mcdifpral, or pointed Gothic, to which the 
term “Gothic" is more paTticiilarly applied, and, 
indeed, generally restricted. The early forma of the 
round-arched Gothic w’oro baaed on the architecture 
(hat prevailed in ancient Borne about the time of the 
Christian era, in which tho circular aroli is a common 
feature. Prior to tho dis^iolutinn of the Western em- 
pire, and oven before the division of the great empire 
of Rome into the rival sovereignties of tho East and 
West, tho rhiirehes and -jblic liuilJings that were 
erected in various parts * taly, altliougli they were 
for the most part copies i the old Roman basilicas, 
began to exhilnt new features in the general plan of 
construction and ornamentation ; and as soon as the 
cessation of the internal strife and the fierce assaults 
of predatory tribes of northern and central Europe, 
whieh preei'dod the overthrow of tho Western empire, 
again permitted men to turn their attention to the 
development of tho arts of constmclion and decora- 
tion, these new fcntiircB expanded into a distinct 
style, marked with its own special characteristics, 
that is now known as Bomanesque. (See Bohah- 
KSQUK AuciriTHCTURK.) Under this style of archi- 
tecture those kiuwvii iis the Loin}>ardic and Norroau 
styles are properly classed; ond the oldest eccle- 
siastical buildings in England, such as Ht. Martin’s 
riuireh, Ciintcrliury, which was parilv rebuilt in tho 
Pith or llllh eentury, Karl’s Harlon nrirch, North- 
amp(on8litre,aiid t henavcof Rochester Cathedral, which 
are assigned to the Anglo-Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Anglo-Norman styles respectnely, also belong to this 
division of Gothic archil eet lire. During the llth, and 
I the curly part of tho Pith century. Gothic arohitcoture 
was in a state of transition from the first stage to tlie 
second, round and pointed arches being used indis- 
criminately ; and in the cathedrals and churches that 
were erected in England during this period, such as 
Canterbury Cathedral, the rums of Glostonbui^ 
Abbey, and the Abbey Church of Ht. Albans ; and in 
France, nearly to the close of the 13th century, many 
of tho characteristics of the Bomanesque and Pointed 
styles of Gothic architecture are to bo seen in juxta- 
position. Mediaeval, or Pointed Gothic architecture, 
dates from the middle of the 12th century, and 
is divided, in England, into three distinct varie- 
ties, known as the First, Second, and Third Pointed, 
or, the Early English, Decorated English, andPeriien- 
dicular English styles of aroliitectiire. The principal 
oharactcnstica of these styles, and the period of tima 
during which each was auceessively the prevailing form 
of Anglo-Gothic architecture, are mentiotiea else- 
where. (See Eablt English, Dbcobatsu English, 
Fsbpbnhicular English.) These three styles were 
all marked by the use of the pointed arch struck from 
two centres, which varied in form, the arches being 
termed obtuse or acute as the centres were taken 
within or without, tho span of the arch. Of the dif- 
ferent forma of pointed arches that may be obtained 
by varying the position of the centres from wliich tha 
carves that form the arch are described, the equila- 
teral arch, in which the centres coincide with the 
extremities of the span, is considered as the charac- 
teristic of architecture that may be termed pnrelr 
Gothic. Daring the prevolenoe of the Third Pointed, 
or Perpendicular English style, an arch was introduced 
which IS known as the four-centred or depressed arch, 
being composed of segments of circles struck from four 
different centres, and having the point of the arch hot 
a short distance above the span. This arch became 
tbe obaraeterisUo feature of the Tudor style of archi- 
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tecture («e 0 Tudor AttoniTBOruRK); a fltjle which ii tended th^mnelves more to tiie eastward, and powe^sins 
generally termed by architects debased English, and tbemselTea of a fleet, they sailed against Pitroe, whiou 
which was the last phase of Gothio architecture in they took, and subsequently Trebisond shared the 
England, being tUe prevailing style, eapociallT iu same fate. In a second expedition they took Cbalee- 
colleffes aud buildiugs of a private character, until the don, Nicomedia, Niosou, Prusa, Apamea, and Uius. 
middle of the KUh eeutury. Front this time few, if In a third expedition, coinpriaine a dent of 500 vessids« 
any, buildings were erected after the Goiliio style in ihev landed at Cyzicus, ravaged the coast of Attica, 
this country, until its revival about 1^25, which is took and plniidered Alboiis, Corinth, Argos, Sparta, 
mainly owing to the endeavours of A. W. Pugin, an and many other places. In 200 they undortook another 
architect of considerable eminence in his profession, to vast exiiedition, in which they ravaged Crete and 
restore a taste for Gothic architecture, especially in C^nrun, and laiil siege to Thessaloiiica ; but they were 
buildings designed for ecclesiastical purposps, that hud at length dplcaled in three separate ongagements, by 
long lain dormant. Since that time eonsiderable ini- the emperor Claudius, with iiumcnse sIdugUter. They, 
provement has been cflected in the style of our church however, still contumed to harass the Koman (Vontier, 
architecture; and among other public buildings that and in 272, the eminTor Aurelian was oblip^d to cede 
have been erected in this style may be named that them the province of Dacia; alter which, thoro was a 
luagniilcent structure the New* PuliiceortVei.tniiii.ster. < period of conipiiriiti\e peace for about flfly years, la 
A comparison of St. Paul’s Cathedral witli We.stiiiiu- j 332, their kiiifi, Ururie, orosaed (he Danube ; out he WM 
ster Abbey will at uiiec sliow the auperioriiy of Gothic at length defeated, niul obliged to auo for peace, la 
architecture over the so-eallod elaaaio* stylo for i the reign of A'ulena, they carried on a war with tha 
churches and cathedrals ; .although if must be allowed | Ttoiimiis fur three years (3(i7‘(M)), bat without any de* 
that, exe^t in the case of tlio new Houses of Farliu- cisive result. About this time intcrniil oommotioui 
meut, which has just been cited, it is by no means well | produced the diiisiou of the great Gothic kingdom into 
suited for buildings designed for the public service, or i the kingdom of the Osirogotlie, or Eastern Goths, 
those of a private character. The origin of the name! who inhulntcd the shores of the lUuck Hea, from tha 
is involved 111 obscurity : it has been shown that the j Don to the Dnieper ; find the Visigoths, or Western 
architecture of ancient Kome was the parent source | Goths, who occupied Dacia, from the Dnieper to the 
from which Gothic architecture was derived; and ! Danube. About 875, the Tluns invaded Europe from 
althougli it is certain that the settlement u( the Ostro- 1 the east, aud the Visigoths implored the protection of 
goths and Langobardi, or Lomburds, in the north of 'the emperor Valens, and leave to settle on the east 
Italy must have hud a marked mlluenco on Ituman- bank of the Duuube, which was granted them. The 
esque architecture, by the introduction of elements Ostrogoths being refused udmission into tba Bomau 
derived from the structures of northcru Europe, it is territory, took refuge iu the mountains. The oppres- 
equally clear that the origin of this style cannot be sion of the Homan governors soon drove the Visigoths 
attributed to these rude uatious, whose knowledge of to rebellion, and iu the war which ensued, they oom- 
the art of coustrurtion must liave been as limited iis pleteJy defeated the Human army at Adriunople, lu 
the degree of civilization to which they had then 878, and the emperor Valens himself lost his life. They 
attained. According to Mr. Hloxam, an eminent threatened Constantinople, but were unable to take it, 
authority on English ecclesiastical uri'hitecture, the and afterw'urda settled m Thrace and Dacia. They 
term Gothic was introduced by the archil ects who soon became so numerous and powerful, that the court 
flourished at the close of the 17th century, to express of Constuutiuoplc saw no other way of securing itself 
the inferiority of iiiodimval architect itre, according to i against their attacks than by making them an integral 
their notions, to the classic style, which they were then part of the empire. After many viousitudes, Iho 
eudeavouring to introduce. ‘Frcitcli Gothic architec- Ostrogoths also obtained a settlement in Paunniiia 
ture, like that of Engluiid, is divided into three styles, and Selavoiiia, but not till the destruction of the ]citig> 
termed Ogival priniitif, Ogival seronduire, anti Oguul dom of the Huns iu -153. The Visigoths, iu process of 
tertiaire, or Flamboyant ; eorrcspoiuluig to our First, time, obtained a degree of power which excited th« 
Second, and Third’Poiutcd slyies in their prjnt.ip.il alarm of Greece and Italy. In 300, Alario made an 
characteristics, and the period ot lime during whieli irruption into Greece, laid wasto the Poli^nnesus, 
they prevailed, — Ref. illoxuiirs Outfne Architednre ; and became prefect of Illyria and king or the VJsi* 
Brandon’s Summarn of Gothio Anhlfi'ture ; Fergus- goths. Jlc invaded Ttiily anotlt the beginning of tho 
Mitndbook of ArehiiCi.taTe'f GV</«i>t(ry of Arehilec- 5th cinitury, and by that moasuro brought on the 
furs, — Parker, Oxford. de.struetion of the Uonian empire, since btiliobo, the 

GoTUic Lakguaur. {See Gekuaiv Labuuage and Homan general, could ouly oblnin a victory over Alario^ 
lilTEEATUBB.) at Verona, in J(’3, by withdrawing all the Roman 

OOTBB, gotht (Lat. Gothic Gofonen^ Guitonee)^ the troops from the bohlurs of the Hhine. Alario himself 
name of an ancient people of Germany, wlioiu early soon returned to Italy, and sacked Home in 4(W, and 
times inhabited the coast of niudcru Prussia, from the again iu 410. From Home, Alaric turned Co the south 
Vistula as far as Braunsberg, or Ucjligcnbcil. The of Italy, where death cut short lus victorious career, 
origin of this people has not been ascertained with any In 412, the Goths quit ted Italy, the south of Gaul having 
degree of certainty. It is generally believed that they been given up to thorn; and after having remaiuea 
once inhabited Scandinavia, a belief that is both sup- there iur a short time they crossed the Pyrenees and 
portedby tradition and by the names of places there, took nosst'asiui) of a large port of Spain, where 
The opinion further is, that they came from the south Athaulf, the successor of Alaric, was assassinated, 
at a period long anterior to historic records. They arc* If is successor, Wallia, aBsisted tho Homans against the 
meutioned by Fyiheas of Marseilles os inhabiting (he Vandals and Alani, in Spain, and was rewarded with a 
ehores of the Baltic, about the Frische iiaff. They portion of western Gaul. The succeeding kings of 
are afterwards roentiODed by Tacitus ; but from the the Goths extended their empire, both in Fkanee and 
time of Tacitus, no more is beard of thorn until the Spain, and during the latter jmrt of the 6th oentury 
beginning of the 3rd century, when they arc spoken of it had reached the highest tioint of its prosperity, itt 
as a powerful nation on the coasts of the Black Sea. capital being Toulouse. At tuat time it embraceed the 
In tbe reign of the emperor Philippus, they took pos- greater part of Spain, and a large portion of Gaul*, 
session of Diicia, and laid siege to Marciauopolis, the but after that time the Goths in Gaiu were compcllM 
capitid of Mmsia Secunda, which purchased peace for to retreat before the Franke, while in Spain their 
a large sum of money. A few years later, they again empire was overthrown, about two eentories later, bjr 
entered Miraio, but retreated before the army of tbe Saracens. After tne fall of the Western Roman 
Decius, upon which, however, they unexiieutedly empire, by the invasion of Odoaoer, in 470, the eastern 
turned, and completelyannihilatod, near Pbilippopolia, emperor, Zeno, perauaded t^eodoric, king pf the 
at the ibot of Mount Hmmus (a.d. 250). The follow- Ostrogoths, to invade Italy in 400. He was anoceA^ 
ing year they again encountered the Roman army, and and established the hingdonf of the Ostrogoths ip Italy, 
defeated it with great slaughter, at Forum Trebooii, in Theodoric reigned for thirte^-three years, and greatly 
Messia; tho enmeror Deans being among tbe number strengthened his power and eMAded his kingdom ; but, 
of the Main, llis successor, the emperor Gallae, in- after nis death, disputes aroMoai^bii euceessor, and 
dosed them to withdraw to their own lerriiorieB, wiUi tbe countrybecame embroiled in cmidleeenaiona. Jus- 
a large sum of money. then seem to have ex- [tinian, the Eastern emperor, in order to profit by these 
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diaorderfl, di^patrhpd Bclinariiia to Italy in 526, who 
took poaaraaion of Uoiiio, and, ffaiiiinfr the Admiration 
of theOotha, was invited to become their kinj^ Thii, 
however, he refused, but held the people in siiDjaotion 
to hJfl Totila, a noble Goth, rebelled, and 

made hiniaelf master of southern Italy. He was 
niiout to destroy Uome, but listened to the remon- 
strances of Belisarius, that it would add more to his 
honour to spare it, and contented himself with dis- 
persing the inhabitants, and ropeoplin^ it l>efore the 
arrival of a fresh army from Constantinople tinder 
Narses, Totila fell in battle, and his saeeessor, Theias, 
shared the same fate ; Italy was reconquered, and the 
Gothic moimrchv, established by Thoo«Iori<!, ceased to 
exist, 554. Tho (^oths, originally savage and barbarous, 
had become civilized and euligntoned before the time 
of Theodonc. This prince is much praised for bis 
ninderatiou, integrity, and love of justice. The public 
buildings or the city were ke])t in repair, and overseers 
were appointed to look after them, and to guard the 
statues. Ffe was also distinguished in some degree as 
a patron of the line arts, science, and learning, Re- 
IigioU'i liberty was accorded to all ; and there is said to 
liuvH never been in Italji a better adminislrntion than 
tloit of Theodorii!. The Visigoths were the tlrst of all 
tlie German tribes to have a written code of laws, 
which was drawn up in the Btli centurv, half a century 
before that of Juatinian.— J?®/". Hiuith’s Diriwunry ^ 
Anrignt Oeoffraphff. 

Gouun, po«rd (Pr. eourffe)^ the common nnmo for a 
large cuourbltaceous fruit. {Sp^ 1*kj*o ) The plant 
named Cueurbifa Pepo yields the white gourd ; C. 
maxima, tho red gourd, or pumpkin , lAVfenarut vulnnrut^ 
the botUe-gouriC often used ns a ri*eeptacle fnr iluid ; 

ftelida^ the sponge-gourd ; and Trivhomvfhct 
(THnniwmtt the srtake-gourd. The wild gourd of the 
Old Testament (2 Kings iv. 39) supp<i.sud to have 
been the bitter ctjcumber, or coloeyntb 

Gout, gotrt (Pr. (fouffPt Lot. (lufhi, a drop), in Path,, 
is a painful disease' of the joints, genernlly of (be feet 
or hsuds, and more particiilariy of tin* jfreat tons. 
It occurs niostl^V in persons advanced in life, and who 
indulge freely m the plea'-ures of (he iidde; and is 
hereditary. The attaeic is usually preceded by a di-t- 
ortfered Slate of (he digestive svitein, and eomnioiily 
iregiiis by a painful swelling of the flr*it. joint of thV 
great too. It returus at longer or shorter intervals, 
when it may attnrk vsi’ioiis other parts ; but generally 
the groat toe i.s (ho chief seat of the disease. Sonie- 
tiriies the attack comes on without any previous 
warning ; hut usually, for tome days or weeks before, 
the pntieiit has bean sulfering from indigestion, with 
(liuiiiiisbed appetite, ilatulenco, cuativeness, and a 
gcucral feeling of liissitudo and depression of spirits. 
Tio goes to bed, perhaps, in tolerable bealtb, aiuV after 
a few hours is awakened by tho seventy of the pain 
in tho CTeat too, or sometimes tho ankle, licel, or calf 
of the leg. The pain resorables that of a dislocated 
bone, and is attended with tho soiisation as if cold 
water was poured over the part ; and this is succeeded 
by chilliness, shivering, and other febrile symptoms 
These gradually abate as tho pain inerenses, and it 
continues usually to tho follow'iiig night, w'ith some- 
times, howeyor, a period of intermission during the 
day. The pain is of a burning or gnawing character. 
The next night, after some time of ttwsing and rest- 
lessness, the patient succeeds in fulling asleep; a gen- 
tle perepiratiou breaks out, and ho awakes to find 
himself refreshed and the part oompnrativcly free from 
pain. On examining the limb next morning, it is 
round to be consulerably swollen, the toe red and 
shining, and the veins of the foot much distended. 
There are usimlly a number of subsequent attacks, 
becoming less ano less severe, before what is known as 
**ji lit or Hie gout** is over; so that it commonly ex- 
tends over a period of several creeks, or even months. 
When the fit is over, the svstem is relieved, and the 
person feels, both in mind and bodv, much better 
ihnu before the attack. At tlrst, a fit of gout occurs 
only once perhaps m two or three years; but it 
becomes bv degrees more ami more freqneut, more 
severe, and of longer every snereedmg fit. In 

it» progress, various uiwvrof the body become affected, 
and traiisbitions taW place from one joint or limb to 
another; aod after frequent attacks, the joints lose 


Grace 

their strength and flexibility, and become so stiff as to 
be deprived of all motion. ConerefeionB of a ohailky 
appearance are likewise formed about the joints ; aud 
affections of the kidneys arise fW>m a deposit of the 
same kind of matter in them. This matter is a com- 
pound of uric acid and soda. The fits are more apt to 
ocear in spring or natnmn than at oilier seasons of 
the year; probably owing to the variableness of the 
weather at these times. As the fits become more 
frequent and severe, ao the constitutional derange- 
ments become more marked and constant. The appe- 
tite fails, indige<«tion is more constant, there is a 
tendency to costivenesa, the mind becomes restless and 
irritable, caloarooiis deposits are formed iu the arteries, 
calculi form in the bladder, and frequently the heart 
becomes diseased. Such are the general feal nres of 
what is termed the regular gout; but there are certain 
other kinds which differ widely from it in their general 
character. In atonic gout^ the disease, instead of 
manifesting itself in the joints, attacks some of the 
internal organs, as the stomach, when the patient suf- 
fers from indige.sti«>n, nausea, vomiting, and severe 
pains; or the ilioraeic viscera, when palpitations, 
fainting, and asthma arise. Retrocedent gout (Lat. 
pfulagra ratrognrtl/j) is when, after the inflammation 
has rK'Cupied a joint, it uddeuly disappears and is 
transferred to some ir. Mai part, as the stom^li, 
heart, lungs, or brain, w. u it may give rise to various 
falal disorders. Misplived gout is when, instead of 
attacking tho joints, the disease proceeds inward, and 
eaiises an innaiiima^ory aflection of some of the inter- 
nal parts, with the same symptoms that attend inflam- 
mation of these parts from other causes. Tho cause 
of gout hai been ahown by Hr. O-arrod to be the excess 
of uric acid in (ho blood, resulting either from an 
excessive formation or a checked excretion, for there 
is reason to believe that this snbslttuce exists in very 
minute quantities in the blood even in perfeet health. 
Topical remedies are of little use in pout. If the pa- 
tient is plethoric, the inflammation is to be redneed 
by bleeding, ]nirgiiig, a low diet, and sudoriflcs. The 
me ofcolehieuiM is \cry benelicial during a fit of gout, 
but it requires to bu iised with caution. The great 
ciiro of tins diH'^ase, however, is strict attention to 
diet and jileiity of active exei’cise. The Scotch cure of 
‘‘living on Hivjtencn a day and working for it** is 
based upon the true nature of the disease.— 

Dr Oarrod (hi thv Nature and Treatment qf Oont. 

GovtRNMKNT, fjur’-em-ment (Ang.-Nor.), in Pol., 
is a word eJ^l]>ll)^ed to denote either the particnlar 
fonns under Mliu-h a state is governed, the collective 
body of Its laws, or tlie person or persoos iu whom tho 
supreme power is vested. There ere three distinct 
forms of govornnirut, — a monarchy, in which the sn- 
premo power is in the hands of one person; an aris- 
tocrncy, in which it U vested in a privileged minority ; 
and a domoeracy. in which it is exercised either directly 
or indirectly by the gre.‘it bodj' of the people. Mon- 
archy, in its abuse, becomes despotism; aristocracy 
tends to oligarchy; and democracy to ochlocracy, or 
mob government. The mixed form of government is 
that which combines all, or at least two, of these forms, 
and is an attempt to combine the good qualities of each, 
aud to guard against their evil tendencies. Every 
government comprises within itself three distinct 
powers, — the legislative, judicial, and executive. In 
its legislative capacity, it lavs down the laws by which 
its subjects are ti* be governed ; its judicial power is 
exercised in deciding, by means of various courts 
and judges, all questions connected with these laws ; 
and its exeout.vo power in carrying out or putting 
into exee.iition it« Icgirilative enactments and judicid 
decisions. {See AKisTOCAiCT, DanocRiCT, VLoXk^ 
CHT, &c.) 

GOTBBirXRirT, rEiiRRAL. {Sec PEn^iAL Gotebv- 

UFIfT.) 

GovrukOR. {See STRAU-Eiroiilli.) 

Oracr, graiee (Lat. gratia^ Or. ebaris), is a term 
frequently used in Scripture, and by theological 
writers. In its roost general signiflention, it is em« 
ployed to denote tho love and favour of God towards 
mankind, more particularly in his sending hit son 
Christ Jesus to aie for sinners. It implies thif the 
gift springs from the bounty and liberality of the 
giver, without any claim or merit on tho part of the 
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ncipteatt. It in alsfv employed to dnimiite the in* 
flaenoB of the Divine Spirit upon the mind, by which nn 
individiinl isbronghc lo receive tbo trntlis of Christi* 
Biiity ; and hence, wiu-u an individual has been brought 
into that condition, ho ia taid to be in askate of grace. It 
is also ased to signify the gospel dtapensatiou, as dis* 
tingniihod from tht>' legal ; ua when the apostle Paul 
speaks of our tming no longer under the law, but 
under grace." Some tlieologians assert that there arc 
two kinds of graL'e,*-comm')n and spociuL Common 
grace they regard us being extended unto all men ; 
special grace as tliut uhich is extended only to the 
elect, end by nioan^ of which tht‘y arc hrnnght unto 
Christ. Some epcak of graeo us being irresiMtiblo, 
eiiicscioiis, electing, jicdifying, sanctify mg, i:e. The 
nature of grace ha^s l>ccn one of the most fruitful 
sources of controversv in the Chnroh, gnving rwe to 
much bitterness of feeling, and uitrodueing many hair- 
splitting distinctions, fur which there are no gruuuds 
in Soiipturc. 

Qsaok, Days op, in Com., are eerijiin dars allowed 
by custom to be ndded to the tune when iibi'li becomes 
due. The uiinilier of days vanes in different coun- 
tries: here it is three. Thus a bill drawn on the 
7th of January, pavable three months after date, 
is not dun till tho KUh of A]iril. {See Hill OP 
ExcBANan.) 

GnAriLLAUXA, or PLOrinii, in Bot., 

a speoies of pUntb Vicl.ingnig to the iiul . ord. AIga‘, or 
Sei|-weeds. The Onictlhma licfimoid^n ia our com- 
me^oiai Ceylon moss. It is nutritive, omolltciti, and 
demulcent, and may b« employed in tho form of a 
decoction or jelly hh n food for children and invalids ; 
and medicinally in pulmonary complaints, diarrhoiu, 
He. It is soinetimes imported iindor the mime of 
agar-agar, but Oruri/laria fpiuoMti has also been im- 
ported under the same name. Both species arc largely 
used in tho 'East fur making nutritious jellies, for 
stiffening purposes, and for varniHliing. G-mHlluria 
ffelmtn^-aorton is Corsican moss. It has licr-u used 
prinoipally as a vermifuge, but its properties have bceu 
much overrated. Ortmllartu cnuita, or Ki-tsai, is 
cooked with soy or liiiegar in China ; and is also used 
by the Chinese'ludies for giving a glo-is to thcirhair. 

Obacxoso, ffrafh‘C-o'‘iio ^Sp.), la the name given in 
Spain to the buffoon, who ii a very popular personage 
on the stage in that countrv. 

GBAUlEirT. {LHt. prarJux^ a stCfi), a term 

applied to the propwrlionate nse<*nt or dnt>ceiiT, on any 
portion of a hue of railw ay ; thus an inclined plane 
four miles long, aith o total fall of HI feet, is suid to 
have a gradient of 111 feet i;i the mile. In all eases it is 
desirable in oonstnieling raiUvays to make the road us 
straight, and with a.s neor an u]:pronch to a ih'ad level, 
as possible. During the e.irly days of railroad -making 
more iini>ortnnce was attached to this subject than is 
exhibited now*. As late as 1840 Mr. Locke had great 
difficulty in persuading the French authorities to 
tolerate inclines with a griidient of 1 in 120. In this 
country, however, on the BirniiTigham and Cilouecster 
line, the Tickey incline, with a gradient of 1 in tt7, has 
been for years in suefcssfnl work ; and on tho Vienna 
and Trieste railway the inclines arc sometimes carried 
for great distances at a gradient of I in hh Rtcep 
incliiie.s always, however, constitute a heavy liurden on 
the working expenses of a railway, and should never be 
admitted unless aNolutely neces'sarv. {See Kailwat.) 

OuauiTal, (tat., from grndue, a stop), in 

the liturgy of the Knmati Catholic church, is applied 
to the few versos of the Holy Scriptures, generally the 
Psalms, which tt'^e chanted after the reading of the 
Epistle, ill (lie service of tho Mass. It is so called 
from the priest, during tho tune, being on the stops of 
the altar. 

GnAi>r.\Tli, ffr/iiJ'-u-ait (Lot. gradue^ a step), is one 
who hastaken a degree at a college or univerviiy. The 
act 01 conferring oegrees n, called gradiiatiQn. (See 
Dkosex, Ukivahsitv.) 

GsADrs AJ> pAttVAi-KrH, ffraV^ti* Hd par-miie'-eum 
(Lat., s step to pHniassua^.'is the name of a cla.^s- 
book nseil hr scholars for assisting them in the com- 
position of iTjatin vpr«i.-*s. 1 he words are arranged id 
^bftbetical order, and the quantities of each marked, 
^ie first work of I'his kind was by the Jesuit Aler. mud 
published at Cologne, 17tC. 

m 
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Gui^ty gnlf {Qw.)t a title of nobility whioh oorre- 
sponds 10 Germany with our English oouBt, The first 
inention-of this particular grade of noliniify Oeeurs in 
the 6th centuiy. There are two dosses of firoAi in Gar- 
many at the present time, the first fomimg D Motion 
of the highest and oldest nobilit v, and the second ropM* 
BOiiting tiic higher order of tho lower nobles. 

Guapfito, ffraf'/t’-7o ( Ttal,, a scratching), is the atime 
fpien to a class ol in.smptkms which have Imeu fouml 
in certain ancimt cities, and which have recently 
excited some intcrcu. They are street scribblingl* 
the naine.4, words, imd Hcntciiees which are fouad 
rudely traced in cbati'oid or red chalk, or scraiobed 
with a stylus on the jdiister of tho walls or pillars in 
tho jiiiblic ptiici's. Miiny curious and interesting 
ttleatiinga of (beni, f^iind at Pompeii and elsewbeeft 
have been niadc pui«lic, and nuire than one emineikt 
scholar has applied biuiflelf to ihe anbject as a apecUl 
study. They are not only extremely curious in them* 
aehea, but are vnluable ns tending to throw light on 
the every-day life and manners ol Ihe ancient world. 
The aiilijeets of this wall literature of the anoienta 
appear to have been very miscelloneous. MaUT of 
tho inscriptions arc of a religious character, ottiera 

I iolitical ; but the great majority of them appear to 
lave been persoTml, and olten of a satirical or grossly 
bbeliouA character. Very many; indeed, hardly admit, 
of any regulur clus^.ilication, being, as might be antici- 
pated, of tt most »K>( ley ciiaracter. Bomc are scraps 
of poetry from well-known authors; others aredoggrel 
verses, or short seulciiccs of unknown origin, mmo 
arc expressions ol alVection for a friend, while others 
denote disapprobation. Mftnj* of them, too, are 
mere ribaldry, Boniotinies of the grossest and most, 
disgusting tendency. Tho literary value of tho graf- 
fiti is, HS was to bo expected, very slender; but they 
are interesting as throwing light upon the manners, 
oiiatoms, and modes of thought of tho people. A small 
seloction of tlieso writings wan published by Dr. 0. 
Wordsworth in 18:i7 ; but the most elaborato and 
interesting work on this subject is the "Graffiti di 
Poiiipei," ls5(5. But by far tho most comprehsnsivo 
aud nisgnificeut work on Ihm snbicet will be, when 
completed, "Moniinienta Epigrupliica Pompeiana,** 
l»v Jos. Fiorclli. — lief, Edutbm'fth October, 

Gi».ii'TiYq, gri!ft'~n}ff (Ang.- Jfor.), is a mode of 
propagiit I ug plants which is applicsblo to roost kinds 
of trees and sliruhs, with the exception of heaths and 
bcrboceous vegrtables, which do not so easily admit of 
the operation. It is principally directed towards f^it* 
trees, in order to continue their varieties. A tree 
which in grafted conBit^ts of two sepnrutc parts,— 
scion ttinl the stock ; tho union of rticsfi tw o constitutea 
the gralY, and the o]>ernlioD by which the union is 
effected i» termc .tgraj^fing, Aeci.rding to Loudon, 
the end of grafting consiHtn- Firstly, in preserving and 
niuUiplying vsrieties of fruit-1 rc-cs endowed, aeeiaent- 
iilly or otherwise, with particular rpi»litic«, which can- 
not be irsnsferrcd to their ott'stiritig by seeds, ami 
which would lie multiplied too slowly or {neffeotually 
by any other mode of propngatiun ; secondly, to aooe- 
lorato tho fructillcHtion of trees, barren as well as 
fruit-bearinp ; thirdly, to improve the quality of fruits; 
fourthly, to perpetuato varieties of ornamental trees or 
shrubs ; and lastly, to change the 8 ]^cie 4 of fruit on 
any one tree, and to renew ita fruitfulness. WhiPt 
epiire, or fohf'ue-qrt^tiMp, is the mode moat generally 
adopted in nurseries fur propngating fruit-trees. It is 
necessary, in order lo pofforiu this correctly, that tho 
top pf the .itdck and the extremirv of the scion should 
be of equal diameter, Tho scion and stock are out off 
obliquely at corresj imding sng>s, or as near the same 
as the operator c.'mi gneis ; a slit is then mode in tile 
sloped faco of the stock dowiiwsrda, and in the seiott 
upwards; the tongue, thus constrncted, oftbeseion 
is then inserted in the* <'1effc of the stock, the inner 
barks of both being made to unite closely, and the 
whole is then bound rrmnd tight Ir with bass ribsud 
from left to right. The next thing to badona is to 
clay all round, over the bnaar front about an itich bstow 
the graft to an inch aliove, closing up all the spertnm, 
so that no light, wet, or wiiic' penetrato*, torwiitch 
object the clay is iroplied. is another 

variety, and only differs from th^ >ote msthod in the 
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icion bnin(( Hiiaped like tt wedi'e, and beincr iDserted in 
a corn'Sponrlinjf cavity in the stock, liuddinff in an- 
jthor luoihod of graftinK by means of the germs or 
3 yeH of plants, and it consists in taking an eye or bud 
tttached to a portion of the bark and transporting it 
a similar position in another or differiMit ligneous 
fegetable, liie only difforonco between budding and 
grafting is in the fact of the scion being in an embryo 
state instead of being fully grown.— ife/. Loudon’s 
ISneyelopadia of Qardening. {See also Garubkiso, 

UoHTICULTUSS, Ac.) » . 

Gkatn, </rain (Fr. grain, Lat. granum^, the smalh'sl 
weight in ‘the systems commonly used in England and 
America f«)r denoting the weights of bodies The 
value of the grain is set forth in the act of purliameiit. 
Q Geo. IV. c. 7i. (See Avomnupors.) The gram can 
be taken os the common unit in couiparing the sysletii** 
of weight known as avoirdupois, Hpothecanes*, atul 
troy. The oniioe avoirdupois coiituiiis 437*5 grams; 
the apothoouries’ and the troy ounce IHO grains. The 
principal terms of the decimal system of weights may 
thus be expressed in grains 

Oraxm, 

1 Kilogramme = ISk'li 
1 Grniiitue = 15t34fl 

1 Genligramme b ‘15 k3 

1 Milligramme » ‘015 1 

A proposition for alioring the value of the grain in the 
BrUisn piiarnuuiipmia was advanced 111 IsCi; but the 
General Medical Council, after much considoration, 
determined not to interfere with the well-kiiuwu 
weight. 

Chain Tin. (See Tin.) 

Gbains of Pabadtbk. (See AiroMVM'.) 

Q UAhhX, n BALI. AT0Ui{a,/p‘.'«/'-Zr gral-lai-io’-ret'Z ( Lat. 
gralla, stilt.s), the wading birds, the fourth of the 
six orders into which Liunams divided the class Arm, 
or Birds. The order is thus described by him . — Bill 
sub’oyliiidriuol and rather obtuse ; tongue entire, 
fleshy; feet wading, the thighs huir<naked ; bodv 
oompressed ; the skin very thin and sapid; the tad 
short. Their food consists of ilshes, water reptiles, 
and aniiualoiiles obtained in marshes, and their nests 
are goticrally found iionr the ground. The fsrifihelt of 
the order are the Gniidie, or cranes ; the Ardcida*, or 
herons; the Scolopaoidai, or sandpipers, and snipes; 
the Uallidof, or rails ; the Cliuradnadie, or phners : and 
the Tautalidio, or ihiocs. It coiiiprisiia all those bird.s 
which live both on land and sea, and to which both ele> 
monts are essential. Those which arc essentially aquatic 
have a short web to thoir toes ; their w ings are long, 
and, having no settled district, they fly from one shore 
to another as the seasons change. Several fossil remains 
of the fainilioH of this order of birds have been found. 
In the Baris basin, bones of birds referable to the 
genera Scolopax, Triuga, and Ibis, have been found, 
and in the fresh^water formation of Tilgate Forest, the 
remains of a wader larger tliiin a heron were found br 
Dr. Mantcll. The fossil footsteps of wading birds, 
observed by Professor Hitolicock, in the new red sand- 
stone valley of the Connecticut, show that formerly nt 
least seven species of Grallatores existed, vurving in 
si7,e from that of a snipe to twice that of an ostrich. — 
Kef. American Journal <f Science and Arte, vol. xxix. 

Gnaminacba, griiin-tn-aV-ee’-e (from Lat. gramen, 
grass), in Dot., the Grasses, a nat. ord. of Monocotgle 
thnet, sub-class Olumaeea. Of all the orders in the 
vegetable bingdoin, this is the most important to man, 
as It affords lus principal food, and is eminently ser- 
viceable in other respects, by supplying fodder for 
cattle, Migar, and numerous usetul products. As o 
bolj^uical group, there is none more natural, for the 
variations observed m the herbs, shrubs, and arbores- 
cent plants composing it, are of the simplest kind, 
arising ^norally from dilTercacea in the proportions ol 
parts. The stem of a grass is round, jointed, and com- 
monly hollow. The leaves are alternate, with split 
sheaths, terminating above in membranous tougues or 
ligules. The flowers arp perfect, or unisexual, and 




base of each loonsta ; rarely, there is only one glume. 
Occasionally these envelopes are altog^her absent. 
Each flower is also usually furnished with two addi- 
tional alternate bracts, called paiea (a, a, in first lUus- 
i tratiou) ; sometimes the inner palea is wanting. There 
I are also, in some eases, two or three scales, called 
i lodicula, or glimeUulee, present. The stamens vary 
I in number from one to six, or even more— the number 
j is frequently three (eee second illustration c, c, e) ; the 
. illanicnts are capillary ; the anthers versatile. The 
’ ovary (a) is superior and oue-cellod, with a solitary 
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•re immmonlvtwgi^alled olasMs («ee first mustralion, 
^ •)• pMccd at the base of the solitery flower, or at the 
800 


ascending ovule; the Bi.,'mas (h, h) are feathery, or 
hiiirr. The fruit is a eur\op8iB. The seed has mealy 
siUiunien uiiti a leuticular embryo, lying on one side at 
the base of the albumen. The form of inflorescence 
IS a point of great importance in the cla.ssiticatiou of 
the grasses. Thu siiiglu Uowers, or lociistse of flowers, 
may be arranged on a central column (racAu), so as to 
form a compact head or spike (as in w‘heat) ; or they 
may be placed on a more or less branched axis, so as to 
form a panicle (ns in the oat). Grasses are universally 
distributed over the globe. In temperate and cold 
elimates they are berhueeuus, and of moderate height, 
while 111 tropieid climates they become shrubby and 
arborescent, and soiuetmios grow to the height of fitly 
or sixty feet. Grasses nsuully grow together in large 
musses, and thus form the verdure of great tracts of 
soil : hence they have been termed social plants. There 
are 3(M) genera and probably about 3,80l) species. Tho 
most important genera are Triticum, wheat ; Jlordeum, 
barley ; Avena, oat ; Orgza, nee; Zea, Indian com, or 
lUHixe ; Secale, rye ; Vavicum, millet ; Saec\arim, 
siigar-eaiie ; Bambuea, liaiiibuo ; Andropogon dactplie, 
and Ilolcue. (See these iinmcs.) 

Gu AMMAN, grilm'-M&r (Vr. grammaire, Ger. gramma- 
fik. Or. grammatike, Lat. grummafica), is tko art of 
speaking or writing anv language with correctness and 
propriety. Coneiaered as an art, it necessarily sup- 
poses Lhe previous existence of a language, the object 
of which is to communicate thought. Without at- 
tempting any alteration in a language already in use, 
it funii.‘<heB certain rules, founded on observation, to 
which the method of speaking adopted in that language 
may be reduced ; and this collection of rules is'callra 
the* grammar of tliat language. But apart from gram- 
mar, as applied to any particular language, there is 
the pore science of grammar, otherwise called universal 
grammar, which views language only as signifleaut of 
thought, and, neglecting particular and arbitrary modi- 
fications, introduced for the sake of beauty, or other- 
wise, examiues the analogy and relations between words 
and ideas; distinguishes between those particulars 
which are essential to language and those which are 
only accidental ; and thus famishes a certain standard 
by which difl'erent languages may be compared, and 
their several excellencies or defects pointed out. 
** Grammar,*' says Max Miiller, ** owes its origin, like 
all other scieuoes, to a very natural and practical want. 
The first practical grammarian was the first practical 
teacher oxlanguagos ; and if we wont to know the be- 
ginnings of the science of langnage, we must try to 
find out at what time in the history of the world, and 
under what eircnnistances, people first thought of 
learning any language besides their own. At that time 
we shall fin'd the first practical grammar, and not till 
then. Much may have been ready at hand, Uirungh 
the less-interested resaarohea of philosophers, and 
likewise through the critical studies of tfao sctaolMrs of 
Alexandria, on the ancient forms of their language, as 
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I>reMrved in tho Honinrio poMu. SairalM of dMleii- 
eioo and ooigugiition, iHir«ai|rni« of r^^oliir and 
lar nouns and Terbs, observataons on syntax, and the 
lika { those are the work of the teachers of languacee, 
and of no one else." Grammar, therefore, is of com- 
paratively modern origin. No ancient Greek evn 
thought of learning a foreign language. It was through 
the study of the ancient dialects of their own language 
that tho Greeks of Alexandria were flret led to critieal 
and pbilulogicui studies. The general outline of gram* 
mar existed at an earlier period, but they were the 
first to study the language critically, analyzing and 
arranging it under general categories, distinguishing 
the various parts of siieech, mventiug proper technioid 
terms for tue vnrious funotioua of words, Ac, The 
first real practical Greek grammar was that of Diony- 
sius Ttirax, a Thracian, who went to Borne, and 
taught tho language there about the time of Pom- 
pey. Uo was the first who applied the results of 
the labours cf former philosophers and critics to 
tho praoUcal work of teaching. Uis work thus be- 
came one of the principal channels through which 
the grammatical terminology which had been carried 
from Athens to Alexandria flowed back to Uuiuc, to 
spread from thence over the whole civilized world. 
*' We can follow the stream of grammatical science,** 
says Muller, ** from Dionvsius Tfarax to our own time 
in au almost nuinterrupted chain of Greek and Itoman 
writers. We find M. Verrius Flaccus, tho tutor of 
tho grandsons of Augustus, aud Quintilian, in the first 
century ; Scaurus, Apollonius Dyscolus, and his eon 
Herodianus, in tho second ; Probua and Donatus, the 
. teacher of St. Jerome, in the fourth. After Constan- 
tine bad moved the seat of government from Rome, 
grammatioal science received a new home in the 
academy of Constantinople. There were no loss than 
twenty Greek and Latin grammarians who held pro- 
fessorahips at Constantinople. Under Justinian, in 
the sixth oeutury, the name of Friscianus gave a new 
lustre to grammatical studies, and his work remained 
an authority daring the middle ages to nearly our own 
times. We ourselves have been taught grammar 
aooording to the plan which was followed by Diooy- 
eius at Rome, by Friscianus at Constantinople, by 
Alcniu at York ; and whatever may bo said of the 
improvements introdaoed into our system of educatiou, 
the Greek aud Latin grammars used at our public 
schools are mainly founded on the first empirical 
analysis of language prepared by the philosophers of 
Athens, appUra by the scholare of Aloxaudrin, and 
transferred to the practical purpose of teaching a 
foreign tongue by the Greek professors at ^nue.^’— • 
(LeaturetoH the Science of Lam/ac^ViSrd edition, 1862.) 
it is in the grammar of a language that we can trace 
its distinouve features. The English language, for 
instauoo, is made up of words borrowed from almost 
every country of the globe,— Latin, Greek, Hebrew, ' 
Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German— nay, even Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese 
words, Jie mixed together in the English dio-j 
tionary; but not a single. drop of foreign blood haej 
entered into the organic system of the English Ian- { 
guage. ** The grammar, the blood and soul of the ; 
language, is as pure and unmixed in English as spoken i 
in the British isles as it was when epoken on the 
abores of the German Ocean by the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes of the continent.*' Grammar ie, after all, but 
declension and conjugation. Originally, declension 
could not have been anything but the composition of 
a noon with some other wora expressive of number ' 
and case. Tht like bolds true with regard to verbs, 
though it may seem dUBenlt to discover in the 
pereonal terminationa of the Greek and Latin the 
QXiot pronouns which were added to the root of 
the verb in order to express, I love, thou lovest, 
Ae loves. It stands to reason, however, that originally 
these terminations most have been the same in 
all lancoagea; namely, personal pronouns. ** It is 
very Imely,** says the author already so fiwqnently 
qnoted, *' that the gradual disnpearanoe of irregular 
deelensions and conjugations is due in literary, as wellas 
in illiterate laomuige. to the dialect of children. The 
language of children la more regolar than our own. 1 
hiw heard children say badder and baddeet^ Instoad of 
worse and worst. In treating of the granunar of goy 
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language, grammarians usually divide the siildtot into 
four distinct heads GrMspiwpAy, or the art of eom- 
billing letters into syllablee sud syllsbles into words; 
BtjfVMleggt or the art of deducing one word from 
another, and the various modiflestions by whioh thO 
sense of any one word can be diversified condeteDCly 
with its original meaning, or its relation to the theme 
whence it is derived : Sjintax, or what relates to thO 
ooustruotiun or due disposition of the words Of a laa* 
gui^»e into sentenoes or phrases ; and Froso^, or that 
whioh treats of the quantities and acoents orsyllableSs 
and the art of making verses. All language la made 
up of words, which may be defined to be sounds sign)* 
fleant of some idea or relation, and may be distin* 
guished as— 1 . Suhstant ives ; 2. Attributives ; 8. Defini- 
tives; and 4. Cuiinectives. Biibstantives are words 
ezproBSiveof tbiugs wliich exist, or are oonodvedto 
exist, of themselves, and uot as the energies or qusU- 
fies ofaDyLbing else. They are uouiia and pronouof, 
the latter being a species of word invented to xitoplj 
the place of nouns in certain eircumstanees. Tnef 
admit of the accidents of gender, number, and eatsu 
Attributives are words that are expressive of all each 
things as are cmioeivcd to exist not of themselves, but 
as the attributes of other things. They nre verbs, 
participles, adjectives, aud adverbs, Tho attributes 
expressed by verbs have their essenoe in motion or its 
privation ; and as motion is always accompanied by 
time, therefore verbs are liable to certain variations 
called tenses. To denote fthc several kinds of aflirms- 
tiuu expressed by verbs, all verbs have what are termed 
moods or modes ; as the indicative, I write ; subjunc- 
tive, I may or can write; imperative, write thou. 
Verbs are also distinguiahau as active-transitive when 
the action denoted by them passes from the actor to 
some external object ; active-intransitive, when no snoh 
passing takes place ; passive, snob as express not action, 
but passion or suH'enng; and neuter, such as express 
an attribute that coiisists neither in action nor in pas- 
sion. Participles are such words as express sa attri- 
bute combined with time ; as, wri/iay, wmtsn. Adjso- 
tives express, us inhering in their Biibstantives, the 
several qualities of things of whioh tho essence con- 
sists not in motion or its privation ; os, sock, budtproper. 
Some qualities are of a such a nature tnat one suDStancs 
may have them in a greater degree than another; 
anti iborefore adjectives denoting those qualities ad- 
mit, in most languages, of variatious culled degrees of 
comperiBon, AiIvci^h, from being fttribules of attri- 
butes, have been called attributiveF> of the second 
order, to distinguish them from verbs, participles, and 
adjectives, whi^ denote the attributes of sulistantives, 
and ore therefore called attributives of the first order. 
Adverbs are of two kiud^ — those which are common 
to all attributivee of the first order, •. which coa- 
lesce equally with v-rbs, participles, and adjectives, 
and those which are conuned to verbs. Definitives 
are such words as serve to define and aseertaJn any 
particular object or objects as separated from others 
of the same close. These are commonly called articles ; 
of which there ere two kinds,— the definite and tbs 
indefinite. Connectives are euch words as are em- 
ployed to oonneot other words, and of several distinct 
parts to make one complete whole. Tb^ are of two 
hinds,— conjonotions and prepositions. Ooqjunetiotia 
are those conneotivee which are commonly employsd 
to conjoin eentenoee. They are of two kinds,— con- 
iuDctivesyOr snob ae conjoin sentences and their mean- 
ings too, and disjunctives, (or sneb as, while they oon- 
join sentences, disjoin their meanings. Frepoutlons 
conjoin words which refnee otherwise to coalesce i and 
this they do by sigaifying those relations by whion the 
lihings expressed ny the united words are connected 
in nature. Interiectiune are a class of words which 
are to be found in perhaps all languages; but they 
cannot be included in any if the aboCe classes, for 
they are not subject to the Toles and principles of 
grsromar. as they contribnts nothing to toe communl- 
cation or thought.— Bef. Edawdopmiia Briianniea§ 
JBnejfelopadia Meiropolitana, {8^ XiAVOUagi.) 

GBAJuuUAir, yr2nHsai'.re-Ai,wiw anciently a dtia 
of honour given to persons aooocii^q learned in any 
art or faculty whatsoever; hot is soanm]^ 

applied to ona who is skfilsd in or^egbo fisachss 
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OBAincAS Schools, Schools.) GBAHo-lCAanB, a name wfaioh was avplisd, dmteff 

Gbahhs, gf&m (Fr.), the unit of weight fa the the middle ures, to the ehiaft of the Tsmai domiiis&t 
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French metrio systom. It is the weight of a cobio orders of knimthood; as the Templars and the Hosti- 
oentim^tre of distilled water at its greatest deositF, tallerSf the latter of whom were later tanned toe 
that is to say, at the temperature of 4*1*’ of the oentl- Korghts of Bfalta. The grand*maoter was, in a sort of 
grade thermometer. It Is somewhat under 16h grains, a way, the aorereign for life of the order wfaioh he 
iis eiact value in griuua being expressed deoiinally by commanded, and his word was law In all matters, 
15*4346. {Se» Mvtrio Ststbh.) whether ooneeming life or death. Sir Walter Soott, 

Gbampub. (See Wbalx.) in his romsnoe of Ivanhoe, has given a very good 

GbaKasxllab, gran-a^diV-lae (Sp.), the edible fruits sketeh of how the post of grand-master was filled and 
of certain Meoies of passion-flower, (Sis# Passifloba.) abused by the men to whom it was intrusted. During 
Gbakd Coutvhxbb of Nobhahuy, koo-foef-me-at, is the days of the ancient monarchy in France, there waa 
the name of an ancient collection of the laws of Nor- an offlee termed the Grand-Master of France, who waa 
xnandy, whioh formerly prevailed also in thiscountxy. chief of all the offleera of the household; and later. 
It is said to have been compiled in the third year of during the empire, there were grand-maaters of the 
Heiuy III. Theialanda of Jersey, Guernsey, Alder- universities; but the term has, in the present day, 
ney, Ac., whioh formerly belonged to Normandy, but to all practical purposes, exploded, 
were united to the English crown by the first princes of Gbavd Sbbjbavty (Lat. magnum eeroUiumt great 

that line, are still governed according to the laws of servioc), in Law, waa a tenure by whioh the tenant 
I# grand Cbufrcmicr. waa bound, instead of serving the king general^ in the 

&itAVD Days, In Law, are those days in the terms wan, to do some special honon^ service to him in 
whi^ are solemnly kept in the inns of court and person; as to cany nis banner, his sword, or the like; 

« Mil A I 1.1.. ..1 : — ^iw — «4. ui- 


All Saints day in MiohaeimaB,«>all die§ nonjunam. mat it heiu or tne king : the like tenure neid or a 
Obahubb, grdn-deef (8p. grande de Eepalui), is the subject was only knight-servioe. Tenants bolding 
liame of the highest rank in the Spanish nobility. The by grand seijeanty v -. re not bound to pay aid or 
ooU^ve body of the grandees u called ta grandeea. eseuage, as was the ci"> in knight-service. Tenure by 
To this claas Wonged that very powcrfhl scotion of corwige, which was te' 'und a horn when the Scots or 
^enohiUty who, from their great wealth, were called other enemies entereii the land, in order to warn the 
the Pico# nombree (rioh men). The grandeea ware king's subjects, waa a spedes of grand seijeanty. This 
originally the descendants of the great fendatoriea of tennre waa preserved by 12 Charles II. o. 24, which 
the orown, and were possessed of many important abolished the other feudal tennres, and stiU subsists in 
privflegea; among which wore exemption from taxation, some cases. 

and from the power of any civil or criminal court. Gbavitb, griM-U (Lat. cramcm, a grain), in Mhi., 
without a special warrant from the king. Tbey had a kind of rook, so named from its grannlar stmeture* 
also the right of bearing a banner, and of enlisting The typical granite is a crystalline aggregate of the 
soldiers on their own account, and might even enter three minenus, fblspar, mica, and quarts. The pro- 
the service of a foreign priuoc at war with Castile portions of the three oonstitnentB vary indeflnitelj, 
without being guilty of treason. At length Cardinal with this limitation, that the felspar it always on essen- 
Xlmenes snoceedea in breaking their power and tial ingredient, and never forms less tiian a third, 
depriving them of many of their privileges. Snbae- rarely less than half of the moss, end generally a stUl 
qaenUy it became the praedeo of the Spanish kings to larger proportion. Sometimes the mica, sometimes 
miae new men to the rank of grandees, partly with the the quarts, becomes so minnte as to be barriy per- 
view of destroying the power of the sncienl nobility, eeptible. The state of ^gremtion of the mass varies 
and partly to reward their friends. In this way three also greatly, some granites being very dose and flne- 
olasses of grandees arose, differing in rank as well as grained, others laimely and eoarMfy arystalline. The 
in the privileges which th^ enjoyed. Under the colours of the rock are ge&eradly either red. grey, or 
government of Joseph Bonaparte the dignities and 


granites being very dose and 


are very few of the old families bow extant in the of the mica, but sometimei on that of the quarts. The 
direot line. hard and close-grained granite fomn the most durable 

Gbavo JuBY, in orimind jnrispradsnee, is nbody bailding-stone tor heavy stmetores; thesoft'ead de- 
of good and sallloicnt nten, whose bnsiness it is to oomposable yields the finest kaoHn, or chlBa<day. 
examine into the charges of crimes brought before Gbavztxo Bock8,graa-ir'-ib, in Gaol., those igneons 
them at assises or sessions ; and if satisfied that there rooks which partake of the charactsor and appeeraaee 
is sufOcieBt cause, they rctnm a bill of indictment of granite. (See lomovs Roexs.) They ere highly 
against the aoenseo, upon which he is afterwards tried ciystalline, and thehr component crystals are never 
by the petty jury. The sheriff of eveiy county is rounded or water-worn ; they present no trsoes of 
bound to retnm to evaiy session of the peace, and deposition or stratifioaiion ; they ooonr in the enrih's 
every oommiarion of oyer and terminer, and of general omst, ae monntain4n8SBeB and veins, bursting through 
gaol delivery, twenty-four good sod lawful men of the and displacing the sedimentary rooks ; and toey indu- 
connly, to inquire, present, do, and exeonte all those rate, andotberwiee alter (as all heated masses ao)Athe 
things whudi, ou the part of the sovereign, shall then strata with wUch they wime in contact. From tneae 
and there be commanded them. Ae many as appesr oircomatsaoes they are held to be of igneous origin; 
upon this panel are sworn upon the grand joiy, to the and as fhr as geologists have been able to discover, 
amount of twelve at least, and not more than twenty- they are the most deeply-seated of all rooks, fiorming, 
three, so that twelve msy be a majori^. The grand as it were, the floor or foundation for sU the superin- 
cumbent formations. As the eariicst of ' the Lmeons 
rooks, they are ganenUy found associated wish jpii- 
— ey then withdraw 'to sit and reodve indictments, I mary and transition strata, tilting them up <m toufr 
which are preferred to them in the name of the qneen,i edges, bursting through them in ^kes end veins, and 
but at toe suit of any private proseontor. They are vanonslyaltenngtheir positions and mineral efaaraetera. 
only to hear evidence on behalf of the proseontion, for' Granitic rooks fonn the principal mass of toe most 
they are to inquire whether there be inffloisnt extensivo monntiin-raoges in the world. The monn- 


wmen ere preierrea to them in toe name or the queen,, edges, bursting through them in dykes end ^ 
but at toe suit of any private proseontor. They are vanonslyaltenngtheir positions and mineral e! 
only to hear evidence on behalf of the proseontion, for' Granitic rooks fonn the principal mass of 
they ere to inquire whether there be inffloient extensivo moimtiiD-ranges in the world. 1 
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mzes. noqnB^IUon by eBtatei 8 neceBSfU 7 ; atiei- Namqna Land in Sonthem Afriea, the central nwge 
tos, the mj^oataon iaAho tame as that of^toe petty of the island of Madagascar, and the Andeein South 
jury. (ffsJjvBY.) America, ore all Isas or more composed of granitit 
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locki; or of primMy itrata, throim up ond oUarad im 
mineral dhanoter by tiiaaa gnnitic iUraaioiiakr-JBe^. 
Pw’a Ad^awoid TtM-JBook ^ Oiologv^ 

GtMAjn^gM (Nor. sratAwt to fcriM ; LaitaDMeiifo), 
in Law, it etrietly » eont^anea m writing of inaorpo* 
real haraditamenti, or offehiDgaofwhioh no livery oan 
be had} fbr ell ooT|K>real herraitamantei aa lande and 
hoaaee, wave raid to lie la Uinr§^ and the othava, ae 
advoweone, commona, rente, raveiaioot. te., to lie la 
amutf . The latter, tharafora, peaa inaralj by dalivary 
of the dead. By 8 & 9 Viet. o. 106, it ia enaoied that 
aatatee. eovporaal aa well aa inooi^raal, may be eon* 
vejad by CTant ; by which maona the conveyeaee of 
eoriKmael neveditamente ie much ehouliftod. 

GBAjrKTLanov, yrda-u-lttl'-fhaa (Lst. granulaiio, 
from granum, m grain), in 8aig., ia the name given to 
that proeeee by which email main*iike fleshy bodies 
form upon the eorface of ulcers and eupi^urating 
wounds, and serve for flUing up their eavitiea, and 
bringing nearer together and uniting their sidea. This 
prooaae ia also oomatimes celled inatmaium (from 
Lat. oarv, eamls, flesh). Sometimes, in weak or un* 
healthy oonatitutioasngranalation procaadevaiy slowly} 
at othw tunas it m axoaaeive, rising above the level of 
the Borvounding skin, withont showing any disposition 
to heal, but forming what is popularly termed proud 
flesh. (Ste Wovnna, Ulobbs.) 

GBABULATXoir, in Metal., a process resorted to te 
obtain metals in a coarse state of division. The 
metal ia melted in a crucible, and poured into water 
from the height of three or fbnr feet. 

OBAvaa. (geeYme.) 

OBAn-BAOtf grmp, a kind of shot used againet 
troopa advancing in column at a short distance, or in 
navid warfare, to sweep the decks of an enemy's shin 
at close quertere. It conaieis of a number of baUa 
fastened together; in the form of a short cylinder. The 
bells aom b^ a pound to four pounds in weight, 
according to the calibre of the piece from which they 
are to be discharged. Grape-ehot waa formerly made 
by putting the balls into a canvas bag, which was 
secured to an iron plate, equal in diameter to the 
calibre of the gun, and having a pin passing through 
its osBtve and wa bag of shot, about which the balls 
were secured by cord. This gave the shot in some 
meosuTO the eppearenee of a bunoh of grapes ; whence 
its name. The shot are now placed between e series of 
iron plates, the whole being kept together by pressure, 
exerted by a nut scrawed on to the end of the bolt 
which passes through them. 

Gbavhio Gbawibb, (Gr. mpho, 1 writs), 

ia Min., n qmoies of granite hnring ttie appearHuce of 
being covered with letters of an Oriental charaoter, 
owing to the angular arrangement of the quarta or 
felspar it contains. 

CnAPSira, grUf^-iU (Gr.^qpko, 1 write), is black- 
lead, ai minenu coosutmgoriisavly pure carbon, found 
» Cumbctlnod, Osylon, Siberia, Canada, Brasil, and 
other parti or the world. It occurs in prismatic 
innirtin with a transverse Ibliated structure, also 
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thrown into the rigging of the hostile ahip, in order tc 
fhstan the two together, so that the boarding party 
may mah on the deeks of the enemy from tbetrown 
vssseL 

GBAMm. (dhv GaAimrAOiJR.) 

6BABBao»B]^ crgss-hep'>«sr, a speeiea of inwet 
eontmon in the Bntish ialeads and in foreign oouatrie s, 
which belonga to the general family of the OrgiUdm, 
which latter comeundw the claas of OrMcf}#s»ti,aad its 
■ub-sectionBaBulorla, or jumpers. The grasshoppen. 
likoothsrGryUidm, areebaraecsrised by their lege and 
autennm being very long end slender, the wince hows 
and delioata, and the wing-covers often extending mr 
beyond the extremity of tbs abdomen. In the male 
insects these wing-covers are furnished at the bese. 
near the sutors, with a round tail-like plate, aurvoandea 
by atrong ridge-like bands; and the ohirping noise 
peculiar to the family is produced by rubbing the omm 
of the wing-covers sherply over each other, these 
ridges serviog the purpose of a sort of drum. The 
common greet grera graeriiopper of thia oomitry 
{Fhatgomara QrjUut viridMma) is one of the largnt 
of our native inaecrta, and measures about two faioiea 
in length and three and a half in the expansion of its 
wings. The fleld-orioket, or OrgUm oampttMa of 
Linnspua, is another spsciss of grasshopper ; it ia of a 
black colour, and a litue larger then the house-orioket j 
it frequents dry sandy distiiotSf where it burrows in 
the ground. Tne female of tluB latter insect ia said 
to lay iq^wards of 800 eggs. 

Gbass-oilb. (Bra AvnBorosoit.) 

GuAsa-TBXBs. (Bra Xaktsobb&ba.) 

GuAsaox, yris'-stMk in Boots law, is the gross rant 
paid in antioipation of possesaion for a series of years. 

I This transaction is valid with singular suscsssors where 
I the yearly rent payable over and above the gnaeum 
is not elusory. An heir of entail, prohibited from 
diminishing the rental, may take graesum, provided 
the former rant may be cottoned ; but if pfohibited 
against letting below a just rent, grassum ia excluded. 

GiunoLA,yrd>«*c-c'-ie(Let.cr«Na, gracerHsepecks 
having been named Graita Dsi, grace of God, by Mat- 
thiolus), the Hedge-hysaop, a gen. of the net. otd. 


and is perfectly free from grit. It ia nsad principally 
in the manufactara of lead-penoils. The coarser 
quality ia used, when ground, for polishing iron-work, 
for glaiing gunpowder, as a lobrioator for machinery, 
and in the znaanfaoturo of blaokdead melting-pots. 
<^e Blacb-lbad, Plumbago.) It is used for the lat- 
ter purpose on aecoaut of its analterabdity by beat. 
It ia formed artificially duriM the fusing of cast iron 
containing large queotities or oarbon. It dissolves in 
the molten iron, re-crystsllisiog as it oooLs, and being 
often thrown off from the surfhoa of the iron in scales. 
iSrofessor Brodie, of Oxford, has devised a plan by 
which the coarsest graphite may be puritted. He heats 
the powdered mineral with eu^hurio acid and chlorate 
of potadh, which cauaea it to exfoliate iu an extraordi- 
Bsry manner ; a little fluoride of sodium dissedves the 
lilioiotis impurities, and the whole is well washed in 
water. 

GuAVinsL, gr&p'-ntl (Fr. grappin), a sort of nuall 
anchor with four or five fluM, or anna, used in boats 
and amaU vessels and is baUoone. Orapfutw, or yri^- 
pling-imu^ are likewise brought into aotiiin in board- 
mg vesaels during marine combats, when they are 
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SerophulartaoBiB. The aj^iss G. qffSaMUti possasses 
purgative, ometio, and dinretio propcriias, and waa 
formerly employed in medioine. Its properties ere 
due to the prtonoe of an send poison. 

Gbatuztoub Bxbbs, prd-tu'-c-tes (Xat. gratuUtu, 
free, voluntary), in Law, are instrumsnta siade with- 
out binding or equivalent considerations. 

Obavbl. (Ae Calculus.) 

Gbatxl, ci^o'-ri (Fr. graveUe}, tbs fluiulisf is web 
as tsobni^ taim for accumuiatioDB of watav^wm 
rook-fragments, where the pebbles vary from tbe 
of a pea to tMt of a hsn^ egg. Accomulations of 
finer detritus are Kaown aa eanae, and those of frag- 
ments larger than an egg as Single, 

Obatraxxow, gril9-i^V»ekum (Let, grmiet heeifjL 
is a term neairly syno^nnouB with grarVityw^-wblok is 
applied to denote Giat tendsBoj wmoh im botoc in 
nature have move or less to approaoh each other. 
This force of gruvitatioB varies directly as the mamea 
of the bodies, and ia inversely proportional to the 
iquarea of their dlatanoes snart from each other. 
Xfvery parttele of mattu in the universe has an in- 
olinacion to sssimilBte with other pcrtlolas, sad tO' 
press inwards; and this is a faotwhioh is proved by 
our experience of tbe venous daily nhanomena observed 
on the surfoeeof tbs earth, and from the reoognissd 
motions of all eelestial bodies. Tbe mntiwl attiMiott 
of idl particles of nwtter is tenned the vttrwHam qf 
graeiiakeih end the aggregate of all the psrtteles of 
euy one patoolsr body, or mSss of matter, is termed 
the graoUg of that body. This great disrovery owes 
its or^to Bfr Isaac Newton, who,in.'his **Prineipia,'* 
works out sU his theories an tbe subject, and apjtoa 
them to the motions of thephaetai^ bodies. Itiaulain 
to all, from sverydagr experienos, that a body aban- 
doned to itself, and left nnsupportefo immediately fldlt 
4owards Che sorfoM of fheefenb. ™ direction wbieh 
a flifliiif body takes ean be easily ascertained bp n 
plnmb-lixie, end wW be found fo bf exactly pfrpendi- 
oular to the eaiUl'i sarfase; aiidril.<uMmieito, sb the 
earth is a sphere, towards Its centre. V^!lw mreoCion, 
therefore, of tensstrial gravitation is tcirMdi the 
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centre of tbo earth. Newton also odds, that as the 
total force which solicits imj |>ivea molecule, being the 
?mn of the actions of each mulccnlo of the attracting 
hody, its intensity will bo proportional to the number 
of ihoiccules contained in the latter. For example, ifj 
we Hupi>oso that the earth, without undergoing any 
alteration of its dimensions, were to become more com* 
|)iK’t by a hundredth part, or, in other words, that 
within the same volume it contained a hundredth part 
more mutter; thru, the attractive force which it would 
ctereiae on bodies placed on its surface would be in- 
creased a hundredth part. All bodies must necessarily 
move towards, or in the direction of, the centre of the 
enrtli, by tlie eircots of this gravitation, as a sphere 
alivaya attracts an cTtorior body in a manner as if all 
its matter were condensed into a single point at its 
centre. From the u (iom that all bodies, when deprived 
of support, fall from any height to which they may 
have liecn elevated, it may be justly inferred that 
gravity acts upon them during the whole time occupied 
in their descent with a uniformly accelerating force, 
which may be proved from the fact, that bodies which 
lull from a greater height than others arrive at the 
«arth with a proportiouably greater velocity. Galileo 
was the first who cstahlished the fact that the accele- 
ration of all falling bodies is uniform ; and he deduced 
4he corollary that the spaces descondod through are 
as the squares of the times of descent. Ho likewise 
proved that terrestrial gravity acta oqtiall^ ou all 
bodies, or, in other words, impresses on all of them an 
equal quantity of motion, whatever their nature may 
4)6. In order to demonstrate this, Galileo hud several 
'hollow spheres constructed of eqii^ weight and diame- 
ter, and in these he inclosed e(|ual weights, formed, 
however, of different substances; tho spheres were 


then suspended by strings of equal Icngtn, and made 
to vibrate in smiUf arcs with a pendulum movement ; 
and it was found the time occupied in describing the 
arc, or the oscillation of each, was 0 ((ual in nil. This 
may not be clear to all, us light bodies — snoh as fea-^ 
thers and paper— fall move slowly to tho ground than 
a piece of metal. Jlut it must be remoniberod that 
tins is duo, not to the inequality of the attrae- 
4ioii of gravitation, but to the buoyancy of tbo at- 
mosphere, as in the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump a feather and a piece of gold, if let fall from the 
tup, will reach the bottom at the same time, and will 
descend with perfectly equal speed. That attraction 
is proportional to tbo moss, may bo shown by the fol- 
lowing induction. The variation of a mass, or the at- 
tractive force of the earth, becomes apparent by a 
^corresponding variation in the velocity of the faliing 
body. This velocity, which for a short space of time 
must be Buppuaed uniform, will, in effect, be propor- 
tional to the force which generates it. As the force 
is proportional to the muss, it follows, therefore, that 
the velocity will also bn proportional to that body. In 
tbo present day a body in the latitude of Faria falls 
through 16/, th feet during the first second of its de- 
scent. But if the earth’s mass were increased br a 
hundredth part, as stated before, the space described 
by the falling body during the first second of time 
would also be increadod in the same proportion, and 
•the velocity, instead of being measured by 10*00 feet, 
■would be expressed by the sum of 16*09 pint 0*16 feet, 
or IU‘25 feet. The space through which a body tUls iu 
one second of time; from tho action of gravity, dimin- 
ishes as the height above the earth's surface increases, 
Hud on the top of a high mountain it is sensibly less 
•thau at the level of the sea. The force which generates 
tnis velocity, or the attractive force inherent iu tho 
molecules of mutter, diminishes, therefore, as tho dis- 
tance incrcRses. W ith regard to the measurements 
which arientific men have been enabled to exempUly i 
the princi Liles of terrestrial gravitation, it must be 
determniea how and whlit velocity is imparted to a 
body fiiUmg freely m a given time. First, in order to 
allow that gravity is a uniformly accelerating force, 
Attwood e maohiue js the best experiment^ method 
by which the p^f oan be deduced. This apparatus 
eonsists of a pull^u> ing a groove on its edge to re- 
■CLMvo a silken qittfVbieh passes over it, and the axle 
turns on frieij^roUers, so as to obviate any stoppage 
ia Its roUtion. To each end of the string which pa^ 
over the pulley, two equal wo,ghte are attached, which 
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may be termed w and y. Now these weights coonier- 
balance one another, and no motion whatever enenes ; 
but if another small weight z be attached to at or jr, so 
as to ^ve it a preponderance, tho loaded weight will 
immediately begin to descend freely, and its velocity 
will bo diminished in the proportion of the additionni 
weight s, to the sum of the original weights x and .v, 
plutz; for the force which is iiupressod by tho addi- 
tional weight z is expended not only in giving velocity 
to itself, but also to the two weights x and y, which are 
attached to tho ends of the string. This machine thus 
shows that the properties of uniformly accelerated 
motion hold trne in the descent of falling bodies ; and 
if the additional load be such as will be able to carry 
the weight to which it is added through one feat in 
the jlrtt second of time, it carries it through four 
feet in two seconds, and through nine feet in ihrez 
Noconds ; and so on. In order to measure tho velocity 
of descent of heavy bodies fulling rapidly, Attwood’s 
machine could not bo used with any certainty ; the 
only mode by which an accurate result can be obtained 
is by measuring the length of a pendulum, which gives 
a certain number of oscillations in a fixed time, as 
there can be no doubt that the number of oscillations 
which it makes must *>eceBBarily depend firstly on its 
length, and secondly . the intensity of gravity. If 
the amplitude of the" • i -Ubtions of tho pendulum (see 
PBtrnuLUja) be very : mail, in other words, if it does 
not deviate from a vertical position more than 2°, or 
‘1° at the utmost, the relations between the gravity of 
the earth ami the length of tho pendulum will be very 
simple indeed ; as shown by the following theory, — that 
the square of the number of oscillutious performed in 
a given time is directly proportional to the intensi^ of 
gravity, and inversely proportional to the length of tbo 
ponduluni. Thus if b is the length of the seoonda pen- 
dulum, It the ratio of the oircumferonce to the diam- 
eter, and g is the accelerating force of gravity (that is, 
twice the space through which a body fulls by tho 
action of gravity iu the first second of time), then we 
have tho equation that g equaU Therefore, as 

the length of the pendulum vibrating seconds of mean 
solar time in London t»i vacuo has been determined to 
bo 39*1303 British standard inebes ; and as w, or the 
relation of the diameter to the oircumferenoe of a 
circle, is well known to be 3*14159 ; then we deduce 
the relative value of g to be 386*3 inches, or 32| feet. 
Tho length, therefore, through which a body would 
full at London in a second of time would be 16^^ feet, 
or half the above quantity. It must bo borne in mind, 
however, that this value of g does not express the 
whole of the earth's attraction, as a small part of the 
same (about l-464tb) is counteracted by the centrifu- 
gal force corresponding to the latitude : p, therefore, 
is the force of gravity, diminished by tna oeutrifugal 
force, or what is properly termed jp*aiiita/ton. It appears 
from many confirmed experiments, that the variation of 
gravitating force between the equator and the poles 
IB as 104 IS to 195 ; that is, a body which weighs 194 
pounds at the equator, will weigh 195 pounds if 
transported to the poles. As the variation of the cen- 
trifugal force between tho same latitudes is expressed 
by Newton in the fraction it follows that the 
difference between the gravitating force and the cen- 
trifugal force at the equator and at the poles might be 
expressed by the fraction which difference arises 
from the oblate figure of the earth. It hence results, 
that .the variation of the intensity of gravity, or, in 
other words, the figure of the earth, may be deduced 
from the number of osciHatiuns that pendnlums of the 
same construction would perform' in twenty-fofir 
hours in places situated under different latitudes ; or 
it might also be determined from a comparison of the 
different lengths which must be given to a pendulum 
in order that it may perform in every place the same 
number of oscillations in a given time. So Car for the 
different measurements of teire&trial mvity; the 
second and more importuit portion of the article 
comes under the heed of Univental OravUation, Al- 
though Kepler made some shrewd guesses at the mo- 
tions of the planets and the eansos of tides sod other 
similar phenomena, it is to Sir Isaac Newton that we 
are indebted for the principles and apidtoatioiis of 
MuitersaZ gravitafloH, and tbrongh it, by means of pure 
gebmatry (sss Qkoicstbt), we are able to possess the 
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correct inrormation that we have with regard to the GraVlivo, (AnK.-9az.)» {Thyn«Un§ ml-' 

movementB of the earth, san, and moon, and other garU), it a fresh-water fish of the family of the 
heavenly bodies. The first rule is one which is very SalmonidtB, and very Uhe the trout in habits md 
comprehensive, and which gives a good idea of the appearance. Its body is long and flat, and seldom 
whole basis of the scienco j it is, that the attraction of exceeds eighteen inches in length. The head is sniall, 
one body upon another body does not depend upon pointed, and flattened at the top. The back siltt aides 
the mass of the body which is attracted, but is the same arc silvery-grey in colour (whence the name), bift when 
whatever bo the mass of the body so attracted, pro- the fish is fresh caught, this colour ia seen to be va- 
vided that the distances be the same. Forinstauce, negated with blue, gold, green, and black spots. The 
the planet Jupiter attracts the sun, and also attracts grayling is very abundant in Kngland, Sweden, Lnp- 
the earth; but altluuigh the sun’s mass is 300, (KK) tend, and Norway, and it partakes of the usual oba* 
times ilml of the earth, yet the attraction of Jupiter racteristics of the rest of tho SatmonidtBt althoimh 
on the earth ia exactly equal to his attraction of the it ia in season generally when they are out. {S8§ 
sun, Ucause the earth and sun are equally dUtant 8ir.ifONii);R.) 

from Jupiter. One of the simplest illustrations of Gray'hImit. (S!bs Inns ot CouiT.) 

this force is that of throwing a atone in a straight *'GunatGo," and “LittlsGo." — Terms QUEreot 

or horizontal plane, when the stone's course will be in Oxford, expressive of two diflTcrent examinations 
evolved iu a curve, and tho stone at length will drop which students for the degree of B.A. have to pass in 
to the ground. The flights of shot and shells are like- order to obtain the same. The *' Little Go,” or Hespon- 
wise iHualraiive of the same rule. {See Gunmkkt.) sions, as the examination is termed in the calendar, 
Newton, before applying his theory of universal gravi- must be passed before tho fifth term of reaideneo in 
tation, sought for u law iiv which he could regulate the university ; but in most of the colleges men axe 
the diminishing intensity of tho same, and, after sev- required to pass it very shortly after taking their resi- 
eral experiments and calculations, ho laid down the deuce in tho university, in their first or second term, 
rule that tho force of gravity diminishes exactly as the If the candidate be ** plucked” (aa is the technical 
square of the distance increases, or, in other words, phrascidogy for having failed) three times in bis 
that tho attractive force of the earth at the distance ** little go,” ho is generally obliged to leave his college, 
of the moon must be as much less than it is at tho sur- and ''migrate” to a “ hall.” Under the new system, 
face of the earth, as the square of the radius of tho the first public examination, or Moderations, is held 
earth is loss than the square of the moon’s distance from the eighth to the twelfth term, and the second 
from the earth. Newton also found, that since the public oxaniination, or " Great Go,” can be passed 
true diameter of the moon is to the true diameter of between the thirteenth and eighteenth terms of resi- 
the earth as lUO is to 3(15, the mass of matter in the denoe; and, being successful in tho examination, the 
moon is to the mass of matter in the earth in the pro- student assumes the degree of 11. A. — Further informs- 
portion of 1 to 3fl,7H8 ; and idso that the accelerative tion on these names, examinations, and subjects re- 
gravity on the surface of the moon is to tho accelerative quired for degrees, will bo found under the articlea 
gravity on the surface of the earth, us 1 is to 3, or is just 1>kobeb and U MVBRSiTtBS. 

one-third of that of the earth. He also proved that Great Seal, grail eeal (Ang.-Sax.), is the em- 
bodies moving under an attractive force which di- blem of sovereignty, iriiroduced by JSdward the Con- 
miniahesaceoralng to the inverse square of the distance, fessnr, iiud appended to ail writs to summon par- 
most describe conic sectious (which see), having a banient,^ treaties with foreign states, all public acts of 
focus at the centre of force ; and also that they must state which concern the Voited Kingdom, and all 
conform to the laws of motion which Kepler discovered patents and other matters relating to Bugland. By 
to belong to Che planetary orbs. Newton likew'ise was art. 2t of the Union between Fngland and Scotland 
Buccessfiu in determining that most of the iucquali- (5 Anne, c. 8), it was provided that there should be one 
tics of the moon aud planets are oonsequoncea of the great seal for the united kingdom of Great Britain, 
mutual gravitation of the difTeront bodies which com- whioli should be used for sealing writs to summon the 
pose the various systems upon each other ; and in oddi- parliaments and for sealing all treaties with foreign 
tion, that the same incomprehensible power not only states, and all public acts of state which concern the 
regulates the motions of the different planets and satef- united kingdom, and in all otlier matters relating to 
Utea, but also causes the precession of the equinoxes, England, as the great seal of England was then used'; 
produoes the tidal action, aud determines the figure of ana that a seal in Scotland should be kept and made 
the earth. Gravitation, as applied to tho celestial use of in all things relating to private rights or graitto 
bodies, when we consider its effects, enables us to which had usually passed the great seal of Scotland, 
form many conolusions as to its nature, mode of action, and which only GOD'*ern offlees, grants, oornmisrioos, 
and influence. We see that gravity is a force which is and private rights efithin Scotland. On the union or 
tranomitCed from body to body tnetanlaneouelg, and Great Britain and Ireland, no express provision was 
not snccessively; for were we able to measure its made by any article of that anion as to the establish- 
transmission, that is, if we consider it in the light of ing of on a great seal for the united kin^om* But 
being transmitted successively, we would find that the various acts (as the summoning of parliament, ftc.) 
secuhwariation of the mean lunar motion would be are required to be done under the great seal of tha 
sensibly affected. If we consider the question whether united kingdom, and others under the great seal of 
gravity is affected by the density of the bodies through Ireland ; and by sect. 3 of the Acts of Union, 39 ft 40 
which it has to pass in order to attract other bodies, Oeo. III. o.67 (British), and 40 Geo. III. c.% (Mh),. 
we would be forced to agree with Laplace, that it is of it is enacted that the great Mol may, if his majesiy 
BO sabtle and all-powerful a matter or force that not shall so think fit, after the union, be used in lika man- 
even the densest bodies in the universe can offer any ner as before the union (except where it ia otherwise 
obstacle to its free passage, or retard its effects on the provided by the artioloa of union), within that part of 
body to be acted upon. In concluding tho subject, it the United Kingdom called Ireumd. For|^g the 
may be said that if the earth's flattening at each of great seal is treason, punishable by tranij^niitioii 
its poles were greater or less than l-30(Kh of its (now penal servitude) for life, 
diameter, then the effect of this alteration on the Greatsb, gretm (Sp. and iport. gravae), pieces of 
moon would, in changing the position of its fanda- armour used at a very early period to deima the leg- 
mental plane, thus produce an inequality in tho longi- between the knee and the ankle. Th^ fonned a part 
tude greater or less than by which the moon ia of the armour of Eastom nations in the time of Baiilf 
Bometames before or behind her mean place. And, as wo learn from the sto% of Goliath of Oath, the 
oonsequently, the deduction can be drawn, that by champion of the FbOisIgies, who ** had greaves of 
obaer^ng the moon, the oblateness of the earth can brass upon his legs.” The Greeks and Homans also 
be discovered. As this theory has been found to 1 e wore metal greaves. The Saxons protected the kg 
tme and just in its foundation, It is one of the most by bands of cloth, the Daoea by piccea of thiw 
striking testimonies of the correctness of Newton's leather. At tha time of the Conquest, armour for the 
laws of NNiMrso/ praeitofton.— Newton's JPriN- legs eonristad ot hose, on wmeh scales ok rings of 
etme; Arago's AsfroNosiy, fte. fto. metal were fastened. When plate-^nnour enmeinto 

GtAvnr, Cbntbb or. {See Cbntm of GRATirr.) use, the greaves consisted of plates ofMlish^d steel, 

Gbativt, SnoxFic. {See Srscirzo GxAvmxs.) covering the fore part of the legs. The metal abin- 
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piece still foras a pert of tl:« picturesque drece of ings (w ABOsttSATB, Babb, CAmAL, Ootmor, 
tbe Albenisns. CoaiaoB, Bbtasutvsb, Fbibbb); bat it may be 

CfBHBB, (ADg.*SBZ.)i B bird which belonn to desirable to state hero the partienlar features and 
the order Aatatorcs, •'id its siib*seotion Oolumida, marks by which each order may be readily distin- 
Tanrall remarks, with regard to the class : ** Of the guished, and to point oot some recent diseoreries that 
troe divers amoog our British birds, the grebes and have bew made with regard to the method adopted by 


CTabe, the lurgost oi the genua, is resuient au toe year toe eye or any or tois oigoiy oivuisea and edoeated 
in several purts of this country whioh afford reeds and people. It should also be stated, that each order con- 
otliar luxuriant aquatic vegetation, in which they find sists of two distinct partsr-'the column and theentab- 
the required Beourity, They breed and remain all lature,— which are again subdivided, the former into 
the year, or by far the greater part of it, on some of the base, shaft, and capital; and the latter Into the 
the lakes of Wolea, on the meraaof Shropshire and architrave, friese, and cornice ; and that it ie by 
Obeebire, on the broads of Borlolk, and in the fens of certain differences in these divisions and snbdlvisiona 
Liooolnsbire. Thev are seldom aeon to fly or walk, that the orders themselves are mstinguiched. The 
being mostly in the water. The form of the whole Doric order may be readily discerned by having no 


being mostly in the water. The form of the whole Doric order may be readily discerned by having no 
bird being that of an elongated cone, is admirably base to the column, the lower end of Uie uiafb reeting 
adapted tor diving, and their habits can only he immediately on the pavement ; the shaft itself is also 
observed by those who live in the vicinity of their sdorned with broad shallow flatings separated by • 
favouhte poola." Besides the ersat cresfrd crcAc, there sharp ridge, the capital being composed of a broad 


ever, very similar, and are ss follows -.—Bill of mode* lower diameter of the c '^nmn, having the appearanco 
rate length, strsight, bard, slightly compressed and of being separated intf* ^rea equal parta by two verti- 
pointed, forming an elongated cones nostrils lateral, grooves cut deeply the material of which it ie 
ooncavs. oblong, open iu front and perforate, closed formed, the horisontu ssotlon of which is in the shape 
behind by a membrane ; legs and feet long, attached of the letter V, the outer edges of tho piece being 
Iwbind the centre of gravity ; tarsi very much com* chamfered off at the same angle. This order was in 
pressed ; three toes in front, one behind ; anterior toes some instsnees richly adorned with sculpture iu low 
very much flsttoned, unitra at the base, surrounded relief along the friese, and in high relief on the metopes 
^ an extended membrane; no troe tails wings short, or spaces between the triglyphs, tho tympanum of the 
length of the grebe is generolly between twenty- pedunent rising in an obtuse angle above the entabla- 
•ooe and twenty-two inches, and from the carpal joint ture being also filled with sonlptnre in high relief, and 
to the end of the longest frathrrs is eight inches.— frequently with perfect statnes. The Ionic and Oorin- 
Jfqfl Yarreira Suierjf qf Brituh Birds. (See also thian capitals are to he distinguished from eaoh other, 
DAnOBXOK.) tlie former by its volutes, and the latter by ite 

Gkkbx ABCniTECTiTBl.— The early architecture of exquiiutelv carved foliage and ita h^ht, which is 
'Qreeoe is czetupltfled in the massive remuitia of walls considerably greater than that of the eapitala of the 
•t Myoenie, Argos, and others of the old (Irccian Doric and Ionic orders. There is little perceptible 
cities, which are composed of huge, irregular, uu- difference in the shafts of the columns of the Ionic and 
dressed blocks of stone roughly piled together, (See Corinthian orders, or in their entablntures. The 
CrcLovwJLK Abcbitbcturb.) It is utterly devoid of temples of the Greeks were generally placed on a level 
ornament, but in one or two instances examples re- platform, consisting of three steps rising one above 
main of attempts to adorn tho stoues forming lue piers another, sad of greater or less depth in proportion to 
and lintel of a Mteway with rude representations of the height and diameter of the oolamns that were 
animala, ea in the principal entrance to the Acropolis placed upon them. These steps were too deep to 
of MyoensB mentioned above. Grecian architecture, afford the means of access to the temple, and it is 
properlv so called, was the production of a far later supposed that intermediate steps were piMM at xit^- 
age, aua may be traced to that of Sgypt and Western vais slong the larger onea, to allow the worshipperB to 
Asia, combining, as it does, the Btrength and solidity pass easily from one to another, and thus to gain the 
of the former with the more elegant features and level of toe portico. The Greek windows and door- 
decorative prinoinlea of the latter. The Doric, the ways, like those of the Egyptians, were narrower at 
first of the tliree Greek orders, assimilates more closely the top thao at the bottom, too sides ioolining inwards, 
to the arohiteetnre of Egypt than either of the others. They were generally surrounded by a monlding, which 
ia its substantial and meetive proportions ; it is simple was broken at the top of the window bj a right angle, 
in oliaraelw, bnt aiwa^ conveys to the mind of die and turned outwards on either side, for a short space, 
spectator a striking tnpreBsioB of its dignity and in a horizontal direction, before resuming its peipen- 
beanty. The lonio order, and its omaroentatiou, is dicular course, so that an architrave or linM was 
derivM from the arcbitcotw of Western Asia, and is formed above the window of the same width as the sill 
oharsoterized by • greater degree of lightness iu its below. The doorway waa always in the oentre of the 
proportions thim tlm Doric order possesses, and the pro-naos, or portico of the temple, and was oarried op 
introduction of deooratioiis in minor details. The to a r.onBiderable height for the purpose of admitting 
Corinthian, the iMt, and by fiir the moet elegaut of the light iuto the interior. The aroh is never employed in 


m, even m this, a simdanty to the architecture of an appearance of great strength and solidity is o\>- 
Bmt osn be traced in the bell-ehaped capitals of its tainsfiL It is also marked by ita strict adherence to 
'tolnmns and the clusters of leaves tost curl outwards outlines formed by horizontal lines, and lines that are 
surfimfl. But, although each order exhibits a vertical, or nearly so, being frequently slightly infilhied 
wided step in advance of that which precedes it, as inwards. It is a known prineij^e in perspective, that 
^ as elegance and ornament are concerned, the three straight lines proceeding to a great distance in tho 
^ern even uniformly obaraoteriaed fay beauty and same direction present a slightly curved appearance to 
bmony of ppQ}[mrtion j aVd it mar be said that tho the eye of an observer. To correct this appearance, 
bnild ings of ancient Gre^, espocialfy the temples, the Greek arohiteots carefully constrnoted their verti- 
were superior to tboee of any climate and any age aa cal and horizontal lines ia the form of a very slight 
l^wds umplioity of form, the purposes for which and scarcely perceptible curve, giving their oolomi 
wy were munded, ard the habits and requirements an entaeie, as it is termed, or a alight outward swelling 
of the people for whose use thev were ereated. The neer the middle , tvliSek 


TOiei Q miritcteriBticj^_anfl the scale of proportions pre- effected by means of certain fixed rules. The columns 
•orw m the thrcerGxncian ordera, ^ be found else- also, instead of being vertksil, had a slight inclination 

principal pacts inwards, and their pavements, and the platforms on 
blasw arehi- which the temples sfcKid, were constmoted with a very 
teetnre have been treated ^der their respective head- sUght rise in the centre. Mr. Peonethorne discovered 
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Graek Ohuzoh 


the esieteBee of these eanres io 18S7, md the troth of 


I sahseqeeiitlT eofsrohonted Iqr Mr. 
PeBTCse« who ezemined mei^ ot the ro^ed temues of 
Greece^ end nmde oereftU meBeuseiBSBte of Ihefr pio- 
portfiens, whiefa led to • diseovery of the priBeiples ob 
whieh they were oonetraeted. Of the imtp orders of 
Gveoien erehiteotiure, the Pertheium et Aibenst end 
the Temple of Minerve et Afigliie, sney be cited es the 
best esemples of the Doric order ; the Breehtheim 
end Pendrorium et Athens, of the loeie order; end 
the eboregie Monnneet of LTsiereles, in the seme 
eitj, ee the most beeutiftil, end elmost the only exist- 
ing pore Greek speeimen of the Corinthien order. 
Bzsmplee of the Doric end lonio orders, or rather 
edeptetioQs of them, ere oommon enough in the 
metropohs end its rioinity, the Grand Terminns of the 
London end North-western Beilwey, in Boston 
Senere, being e specimen of the first, end the porticos 
of the Britiui Museum end the Oenerel Poet-offlce, 
St. Martin's le Grand, end fit. Paneres's Ohorch, 
beiBg examples of the second. There ere bat imper- 
fhet date for determining the etyle of uchiteoture 
ndopted among the Greeks for dwellings at e privete 
ehareeter.— Ref. EMtiUh Cglopadia,A.fU end Seteneee ; 
Fergirason's BandSook ^ ArMknhtiMt Penroee'e 
Primeiipln qfAtketaan Avt^Ueeiure, 

Gbmk, or Eibtbbh Cbubch, origineted in the dis- 
sensions that took place between the petriarohs of 
Oonstantinojple and the popee of Borne. In oonse- 
qneaee of the political position of the city as the seat 
OT the imperial gorernment, the church of Gourtan* 
tiamle aonght to render itself ind^ndent of the see 
of lUHue. Diaputes on rarious points of doctrine oo- 
earned from time to time between the two churches, 
but the greet breech did not take place till 802, under 
the patnarch Photins. He reproached the Western 
cimreh with haring introduoed rarious innorationa ; as 
the eelibecr of the priests, the introduotion of images 
into ohnrebea, end the double jMooeaaion of the Holy 
Ghost, with the addition of ** fllioqne " (and fh>m the 
Son) to the Nioene Creed. On the fall of Fhotius, 
howerer, the breach aras in a manner healed, though 
rerr im^rfeetlj, and in the llth century dissenaions 
broke out afirero. The final aeparation took place in 
10S4, when Leo IX. excommunicated the patriarch 
Michael Cerulariua, who had inreighed againat the 
corruptioDB of the <dergy, and attacked the errors 
of the WeatcTu church. Sereral attempts were made 
ou either side to eifect a reconciliation, but in rain, 
^e popes were anxious to ofTeet a onion in order to 
extend their dominions; and the emperors of Con- 
stantinople, when pressed the Turks, attempted 
to obtsiD the assistance of the West by a pro- 
misad restoration of the Bastern church to that of 
Rome. At a later period attempts were made by 
some of the Protestant churches to come to an nmi- 
oable arrangement with the Eastern church, but with 
like nneatisihetory results. Thejj Greek church denies 
the authority of the pope, ana maintains that the 
Church of Borne is not the only true Catholic church. 
It acknowledges no rioar of Christ upon earth like the 
pope; disclaims infallibility, works of supererogation, 
and indolgenoes. It rejects purgatory, but admits of 
prayers for the dead ; and forbids all kinds of carved 
images, but permits paintings, end pays n kind ofj 
■eeondary homage to the Virgin and taints. It denies 
anrieiilar confession to be a divine command, bnt prac- 
tises confession attended with absolution, and some- 
times penance. It admits the seven sacraments, bnt 
Imptism is performed by immersion of the body three 
timea in water ; and the oommnnion of both kinds is 
pnotised with leavened bread, and the wine is mixed 
with waisr. The anointing of the body with the 
chrism is allowed to all sick persons as a means of 
mtorlng them to health, and purify toy; them from 
their sins. The secular clergy are pennitted to marry 
but onea, and only a virgin^ and laymen are allowed 
to marry only three timet. Like the Roman Catholic 
ehnrob, it accepts tradition as well as the Bible, but 
d^era from it, aa well as from nil Proteatant ebnrohes, 
in maintaining that the Holy Ghost proceeds only from 
the Father, and not also from the Bon* Tberitaslofthe 
Greek ohuroh oonaists almost entirely in outward oere- 
motties, preaehing or reUgioos iiisf 
reeortedto. Tbefr fasts are more 
903 




strietly observed than those of the Roman Oatholios. 
^e disigyare divided into two olasses,— thehij^MraBd 
ths lower; the fbvmer comprising patiisrohsi 
poUtsns, arobbishiqps, and oishivs, sU of whom vet 
chosen from among the monks, and must Ihre in esU- 
bacy ; the latter the monks, or bleok clergy (from thefr 
dress), and the aeonlar, or white elergy. The loMer 
teoular elergy are the archmleati, nneats, deaooni, 
hypodaeootts, and lectors. The monks, as well as tbt 
nnns, who are less numerons, geneially ficdlow the Kile 
of fit. Basil, with the ezoeptum of those of Mounts 
Sinai and Lebanon* who follow the role of fit. Anthoqy. 
One of the most oelebrated convents is that of Monuk 
Athos. The total number of persona bdonging to the 
Greek frith is estimated at about 06,000,000; ofv^om 
about 40,000,000 are in Russia, 12,000,000 in 
8,600,000 in Austria, 000,000 in Greeos, 180.000 In tM 
Ionian islands, 125,000 in Montensgro) and about 8«00fi 
in Prussia. Aa regards its goveromsut, the GMt 
ohureh is made up of ten Inaroendent nonps, nmm 
bering in all 279 bishoprics. 1. ^roeCbnrroof umsti^ 
tinopie, governed by a patriaaoh, having under UmllB 
bishopa ; 2. the Church of Alexandria, under ths puM* 
«roh of Alexandria, who resides at Cairo, and has flee 
bishops ; 3. the Church of Antioeh. witti its petriardh 
end 17 bishops ; 4. the Churcli of Jerusalem, wi^ Its 
patriarch ana 14 bishops ; fi. the Rnsiien Ohureh, wItt 
60 bishops, governed by a qrnod : 0. the Chnrch of the 
island or Cyprus, with fbnr bishope; 7.tiieAiisteiaa 
Greek Church, with 11 bishops; 8. the Ohureh uf 
Mount Sinai, with one bishop ; 0. that of Montenegro, 
with one bishop ; and 10. the HeUenio Ohttrsh to 
Greece, with 24 arehbishms and bishops. Besides 
these ten divisions of the week chnrch, wtoch recog^ 
nize each other as orthodox, there are a number of 
sects, particularly in Bossia, which fully acknowledge 
the doctrinal basis of the Gr^ church, mit for various 
reasons keep aloof from it. The Greek chureh pre* 
dominates in all Rnssia, European Turkey, Grease, 
the Ionian islands, and Montenegro. In Tnrksy, tiie 
patriarch of Constantinople has not only spiritnei, bnt 
also a kind of temporal jurisdiction, at he is regarded 
by the Turkish law as the head of the Greek ClffMtiBiw, 
who have to pay him a yearly tribute. The Bnssian 
Greek church asserted its inaependence on the frU of 
Constantinople, in the middle of the 16th oentni^f 
when a patrisrohate was establiihed at Moscow* The 
patrisrohate was abolished by Peter the Great, who 
organised a supreme court for me regulation of spiritnal 
matters, to sit at the new oepital of St. Petemnrg, 
Since that time the Choroh ofRnssia has been virtosUr 
controlled by the Cssr. The UnUed Qre§k Churro 
•is a section of this body, which, by the eonttou^ 
cflbrte of the Roman ohureh, were indnoad to as* 
knowledge the supremacy of the pope. whUe theyv 
on the other hand, were permitted to abide sU tba 
peculiar usages oi the Greek oburch which did not 
alTeot fundamental doctrines as the use of the Ore^ 
language in divine servioe, the reception of the Lord's 
supper in both kinds, Ac. Ac. In Roaria, shnost aU 
the members of the United Greek obnrch wereindnc)^ 
under the reigns of Catharine II. and NIoholaB, to dto* 
solve their connection with the Church of Rome; and 
at present this section of them is most numerons to 
Austria. For an account of the festivale, ceremonies, 
litnrgies, Ao. of the Greek church, see the Rev. Jobh 
Mason Neale's Biitory efth^ Ea»tam Ckutnk, 

Gaxnx Finn, the name of a composition of a klritly 
combustible nature, seid to have been invented an^ 
670, by Callinioas of Heliopolis, in the reign of Con- 
stantine III., emperor of the East, sad ubm bj the 
generals of that monarch wHh ternble sflhot agsi^ 
the fleet of the Saracens. The secret of its maanflw* 
ture is now lost ; bnt its chief ingredients are snpposdd 


qjQSDofaed ifry « 

The only thing that would to any way coonteraetHi 
destrocUve power was amtoture of vinegar, nrins, 
sand. It was attended with a Maagree^le odonr, 

' troin cross-bows, 




was hnrlsd asunst ibe eaemy 1 

's, and other engines of war. i ne ureex i|re,wsa 
a thrice a d^ into the camp of the Orosailits 
when Acre was beemeed by Richard l^otneHtut the 
greatest saBoyaiics aadiqiig^ to the CffllitoiliSrt. 
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Greek LanRuase and Ziiterature 


Obbkv LAvavAOi AND LiTBRATUBS.>-The earliMt 
inhabitantH of Greece were the Velasgi, trbo, aceordiof 
to Horodotii!!, spoke a barbarous or foreiRii tongoe. 
Thev were allied to the Iranian tribes of the north of 
lodia; oonsequently, that element in the Greek laa*’ 

g iiage whiob exhibits an afflnitj for the Sanscrit, istbe 
elasgio ; and hence the strong rent- mblance in words 
and inflections, which is found to exist between the 
two languages. The riellenos, or Greeks proper, sub- 
seqaeDtiT migrated into the country, and the language 
of the aboriginal inhabitants came to be looked upon 
as barbarous. The Hellenes wore an Ionian race, and 
their language is said to have had an afDnity to the 
Persian. It is but right to state, however, that this 
aeonunt of the origin of the Greek language is not 
nniversaliy received, for the subject is so involved in 
doubt, that no certainty can be arrived at regarding it. 
The Greek is a branch of the so-called ludo-Oernmiiie, 
or Aryan family of languages. It consists of three 
principal dialects,— the iEolio, Doric, and Ionic; tf> 
which at a later period was added the mixed Attio 
dialect; and besides those there were several niiiior 
dialects. The Dorm was a rough, hard, iirond dialect, j 
with long a predominant over all the other vuaels. 
it was spoken originally in the mountains of Thessaly, 
whence it travelled southward, and became the lan- 
gaago of the greater part of the Peloponnesus. Tt wan 
purest in Mesaenia, and softest in Syracuse and AgrU 
gentiiin* Its centre was Sparta. It is found in the 
wriiirsuB of Pindar, Thfocntns, Ilion, and Moschiis. 
The iUollo was a more anoieut dialect than the pre- 
oeding, but was reilned at an earlier period, and wns 
less harsh than the Doric, although also broad and 
open. It was spoken north of the Isthmus of Corinth 

g rith the exception of Megnris, Attiea, and Dons), in 
e .£o1ic colonies of Asia minor, and on some islands 
ofthe Ageiin sea. It contains some of the Pelasgic 
forms, and is to be found in the Iragments of Sapplio, 
Myrtis, and Alcspus. The Ionic is the sofiest and most 
musical of alt the dialects. It abounds in vomcIh and 
diphthongs, and is partial to labials and lingiials. ft 
was the earliest cultivated of the dialects, and is that 
of Homer, and other of the early iiuthors^ ua Hesmd, 
Herodotus, &o. Tt was spoken priiuMnally bv the 
people of Attica and the louian oolonies of Asia Minor. 
The Attio snrane IVom the Ionic, from wliioli at first 
it differed out little. It was developed principally 
after the Persian ware, nnd was brought to perfection 
by the poets, philosophers, and historians of Greece, 
who flourished after that time. It held a middle place 
between the hardness of the JEolic and Doric and 
softness of the Tonic. It was harmonious and powerful 
iu its expressions, concise and regular in its syntax, 
.^schylus, Sophoolos, Euripides, Thucydides, Aristo- 
phanes, Plato, Demosthenes, nnd Isocrates, rendered 
it Immortal. Grammarians afterwards distinguished 
between the gennine Attic, as it exists in these masters, 
and the Attic of common life, oalliug the latter the 
eeiatfiON Grsel:, or jffeUenie dialeet ; and even the later 
Attio writers, posterior to the golden age of the litera- 
ture, wore oalled Sellent», nr common I7reeks. In this 
latter olass are Aristotle, Theophraatas, Apollndorns, 
Polybins, Plntaroh, and others, many of whom, how- 
ever, wrote ganuiue Attic.— -At what time this lan- 
guage first began to be expressed in writing is a qties- 
Mon of much nncertsintj. According to tradition, 
Cadmus the Pheenioian introduced the alphabet 
into Greece about 1500 years b.c. To him, sixteen 
of the leltera of the present alpbaliet are attributed *, 
four, according to rlWir, were introduced by Pain- 
medes at the time of the Trojan war, and four by 
Bimonides of Ceos daring the Persian war. The 
andant letters were all nnmal, or what we call capital , 
the present cursive or round letters oocur first iu 
inioriptions of the age of Angoatus, and reaemble 
the Coptic forms. The Greeks wrote originally from 
right to left ; afterwards altlrnatek, the one line from 
rij^t to left, and the next firom left to right (called 
tomttropkedoHt as being the mode iu which oxen 
ploughed in a field) ; and finally from left to right, as 
we do now. The weak language ia a branch of Die 
great Indo-Germanic family of tongues. It ia ridi in 
roots, flexible in the formation of words, piotureaque 
ID its modes of expresaing thought, highly plaatie and 
enpboniona p aiaapto and soblime in Homer, playful in 
90* ) 
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Anaeraon. majestic in iEsohylus and Pindar, noble 
in Sophocles, pathetic iu Euripides, elegant in Xeno- 
phon, subtle in the Sophists^ distmot in the Stoics, 
clear in Aristotle, and fluent in the orators. Its syn- 
tax is free, full of inversions, anbtle and parfeei;, yet 
withont obscurity. Ita antiquity, its intnosio excel- 
lence, its literature, and its influence on the progress 
of the fairest portion of mankind, ehaUenge our deepest 
admiration. In order." says Mure, to the attain- 
ment of the highest excellence, it is essential^ flrat, that 
a language should be the original invention of the 
people who speak it ; secondly, that this people should 
be gifted not only with a fine sense of euphony, but 
with variety and extent of intellectual powers. These 
favourable eiroamstances were combined in the case of 
the Greek in a greater degree than in that of any other 
known language. While it is in all essential respects 
a radically original tongue, its mechanism, both in 
sound smi structure, reflects all the harmony, versa- 
tility, and precision, which mark the genius of toe race 
by whom it is spoken." — (Lanffuatfe and ZUcrature of 
Aurient Greece.) The language of modem Greece 
is what is termed Komaic, or Neo-Hellenic. It difiTera 
from the ancient Greek rhiefly in the formation of the 
tenses, and in the termination nf the nouns ; but the 
difference between the two is not greater than between 
the Done and the A j dialects of ancient Greece. 
The tendency of lat< ^'ivri has been to assimilate it 
more and more to t - ooeietir. tongue ; and a good 
anciiMit Greek scholiu will have liltle dilficnlty in 
inakiiig out a Greek newspaper of the present day. 
The origin of Greek literature is lost iu the darkness 
of antiquity. The earliest existing raonumenta of it 
carry us back to nearly iiXK) years n.c., and even 
then we find the art of poetical composition existing 
in the highest perfection. The admirable structure 
and the wonderful language of the Homeric poema 
imply a long period of anteoedent culture. Although 
iKith tlie lliait and Odyssey display traces of the in- 
funev of the nation, and manifest a spirit of simplicity 
peculiar to the childhood of the human race, '*yct the 
class of portrv under which they fall appears Ju them 
at Us full maturity ; all the laws which reflection and 
oxperuMice can suggest for the epic form are observed 
with the most refined tuste ; all the means are em- 
ployed bv wkioh the general eff'ect can bo heightened ; 
riowhere'does the poetry bear the character of a first 
essay or au unsuccessful attempt at some higher 
poetical flight ; indeed, os no subsequent poem, either 
of ancient or modern times, has so completely caught 
the genuine epic tone, there seems good reason to 
donbt whether any future poet will again be able to 
strike the same chord."— (J»iii//er.) Of the poets pjpo- 
vions to llomor nothing satisfactory is known. The 
names of many of them, as Olen, Linus, Orpheuf, 
Musmus, and many others, are preserved to ns ; but 
their works are all lost. The poems which have come 
down to us under their names are manifest for^ries. 
tiio Iliad is founded on the legends of the war of Troy ; 
the Odyssey, on the return of Odysseus (Ulysses). 
Various other poems, as the "Batrachomyomacbia,** 
or Battle of the Frogs and Mice, are attribute 
to Homer; but they evidently belong to a later 
period. The Ifomenc poems were made use of ae 
models, and as a basis with wliieh to connect their 
works, by a series of later poets, who are com- 
monly known as the "cyclic, but of whose works 
only the titles, brief abstracts, and fragraenta, have 
been preserved. Hesiod, the next great epic poet 
after Homer, was a Bieotian, and is believed to Lava 
flourished atiout the middle of the 9tb ceohii^ before 
Christ. His principal poems are the ** Works and 
Days,** the leading subjeot of which is the varioua 
occupations and duties of life in its severs! relations ; 
and the "Theogonia," containing a history of the 
origin of the world and the genealogies of the goda. 
L^ric poetry arose on the aecliue of the epic, and 
was mneh cultivated from about b.c. 776 to the 
commaneemant of the Persian wars. The spirit 
of the times and the various oontasts in wnieh 
the different states were eng^ed, greatly favoured 
this kiud of poetrv. Next to the gods, who ware oala- 
brated at their festivals with hymns, their country, with 
Its heroes, was the leading subject of their aong ; and 
is avotything there waa a more powerful inpuse to* 
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wardR vu^UiitioD, investigarion, and bbour, for thr do«rn to the preaeni time. The historioal worka of 
attaimnent of a desired end than before. Among thoae Xenophon (bora 447 e.c.)i though not equal lo that of 
ivho were dietinguiahed in the Held of lyric poetry, or Tbueydidee in rigour of ooiouring and depth of refleo- 
in the improvement of music, history fiirniahee us with tiou, are yet adorned with every grace of nanrativeand 
the nauiM of Archileohns of Paros, inventor of the description. His other worka are valnabb Ibr the 
iarabns; Tyrtaens of Miletus, author of war songs; light they throw on the spirit of Greek institutions 
Cttllimachns of Ephesus, inventor of the elegiac mea* and the peculiarities of Greek life. Of the worka of 
sure; Aleman the Lydian; Arion of Methymna, who Gtesias, Philistus, Theopompus. and Ephorne, whidi 
perfected the dithyrambus ; Terpander of Antiasa, belong to a period somewhat earlier, none have oomn 
inventor of the barbitos (a kind of lyre); the tender down to us entire. In pliilosopliy. to which tbeteaehings 
8Hppho of Mitylenc ; her countryman Alctens ; Erinna, of Socru^ (bom 468 b.c.) gave a great impnlsc, we have 
ttip contemporary of both ; Miinnermus of Colophon, the writings of Plato (born 428 B.C.), end his pupil Aria- 
the flutC’pbyer; Stesiohonen of Uimera; Ihyeus of totle (born .H84 b.c.). Plato was endowed with abrilliant 
llhegium ; Anacreon and Simonides of Ceos ; HipponaK iniaginution, and loved to soar into the highest regions of 
of Ephesus ; Timooreon of Ehodea ; Lasus of Uerniione; speoiilation ; while Aristotle was a student andobserver, 
Corinna of Tanagra, the friend and instructress of Pin- practical results being the objects of his investigations, 
dar. At gnomic writers, TbeogniSjFhocylides, and Py- Plato’s sense of the beautiful was exquisite, and his 
1 liagoras, deserve to be named ; and as a fabulist, iEsop. style was at once idiomatic and lofty ; while in passages 
III tne order of time, several of these belong to abter it moved in a rich and stately music which all ages 
period, but they are properly placed here, on account have admired. Aristotle’s stylo, on the other hand, 
of the conDCotion. The greatest of all the masters of wm terse, logical, close, seldom adorned with poetieal 
lyric song, however, was Pindar, born at Cynosce- embeUisliroents, and never with rhetorical exaggera* 
pbalm, in Bosotia, in B.c. r)22. Of hia numerous com* tions. Ue never entered the world of ideas with 
positions, we have only the four Henes of Epinician Plato, but everythiDg he wrote embodied the reaulta of 
odes, t. c., odes written in commemoration of victories careful and extensive observations, or comparison of 

S >d at the four national fcstiviils,— -the Olynipio, observations. His works embrace the subjeots of 
lan, Nemean, and Isthmian. The earhofit writers logic, rhetoric, physic^ metaphysics, natural history, 
oae were those who first engaged in philosophical and politics. Plato founded the Aoademic achool, 
spMulations. Of their writings, however, onlvafew whose point of reunion was the Academy on the 
fragments have been vveserved. Thales was the founder Cephissus, north of Athens. Aristotle estahushed the 
of the Ionic phUosopny, to which belonged IMiereoydes, Peripatetic school in the Lyceum, near the Ilissns, on 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras. Ac. Pytha- the opposite side of the city. In the aamo period, 

g oras established the Italian school, and was followed political eloquence, always a characteristic form of 
y Alcmaeon, Tiroaus, Epicharmus. Theages, Archytas, Greek eloquence, reached its highest perfeotion. 
and others. In history the lonians took the lead. Public discussion was the general rule in the Greek 
Cadmus of Melitus, about C40 n.c., is the earliest ; republics. In Athens, especially, it was indispensably 
Acesilaus of Ar^s soon followed : then Pherecjdes of necessary for the statesman who wished to acquire any 
Leros, Charon ofLampsaens, Uellamiciis of Mitylene, influence to bo an eloquent public speaker. Solon, Pisie- 
Dionysius of Melitus. ^ of whom preceded Herodotus, trains, Miltiades, Aristides, Themistooles, and Periclea 
but are rather ehroniolers than historians, in the strict were orators as well as legislators, counsellors, and 
sense of the term. The first great historian was Hero- generals. Pericles was the first to enltivato the art, 
dotns of Halicarnassus (481 B.c.), whose delightful and to adorn his mind with the teachings of philosophy 
work is still preserved, and well entitles him to the and general literary oultnre. The first rhetoncal 
name of the ** Father of History." The drama took its school at Athens was opened by Geor/fins of Leontini. 
rise from the festivities with which the country people Other sophists and toaobers of rhetoric were Prota- 
solemnised the gathering in of the vintage, and winch goras, Proilicus, Hippias, &o. Among Uie Athenian 
wore accompaniM with songs and dances. By degrees, orators whose works are extant, in whole or in part, 
variety and some measure of art wern given to these are Antiphon, Andoeides, Lysias, Isoorates, Lyourgns, 
proceedings. The first direct step to the introduction Hypendes, ^schincs, Demades, Demosthenes, and 
of the drama was made by Thespis, who added action Dinarcbiis. Mathematics was now cnlUvated, and 
to the cborns (b.c. 630), and who exhibited on movable geography served to illustrate hisb ry. Astronomy is 
stages, at the cross-ways or in the tillages. He was indebted to the Ionic school, arithiuetio to the ItalTan, 
followM by Pfaryniohus, who fiourisbed b.c. 511, and and geometry to the Aoademic school, for many die- 
who was the first to briug female characters upon the coverios. As mathematicians, Tbcodorus of Oyrenet 
stage, .i^bylns, the great perfecter of thr tragic art, Meton, Eiiotemon, Archytas of Tarentum, and EndOXUe 
was bom at Bleusis 525 b.c. He iirst Hubetitiited of Cnidus, were coijibrated. Geography was partiou- 
actors who repeated their parts by rote, in place of an larly enriched by voyages of discovery, which were 
intermediate speaker, who related his story extempo- occasioned by commerce ; Hanno's voyage to the 
raneoualj. Sophocles and Euripides, the iither great western coast of Alrica, the Periplus of Scylax, a 
xnaaters of Greek tragedy, flourished soon after /Bachv- desoriptirm of the coaata of the Mediterranean, and tha 
lua. Comedy waa first brought into regular form f>y discoveries of Pythias of Msssilia in the north-west at 
Epicharmus, who lived about 500 B.c. Cratinus, Crates, Europe, deserve meotioD. The study of nature waa 
Ph^niohus, and Eupolis, are well-known names in this likewise pursued by the philosophers ; and the healing 
field; but the greatest is Aristophanes, who fiouriahed art, hitherto practised by the Aseleptades in tto 
in the early of the 6th century b.c., and of whose temples, was raised to a distinct science bj Hippo* 
comedies eleven have come down to us, though he is crates. The expeditions and achievements of AJraaa* 
said to have written fif^-four. In what is termed the der furnished abundant materials for history and 
••old oomedy/' public and private characters were in- study: but. on the whole, the gain was rather In ex* 
trodoeedby name; but subsequently it waa forbidden tent than in value. After the death of Alezandar^ 
by law to introduce any living person by name, and although literature atill continued to be cultivated ia 
what is known as the middle comedy** arose in con- Greece, yet, till the Roman oonaoect, the prindpsl 
seqnenoe. The *<new comedy** was a still farther seat of letters and science waa Alexandria; and tnia 
mMifloatioD, which comedy first assumed in the age of period is called the Alexandrian age. Its charao* 
Alexander. Of the middle comedy period, only a few teristics were erudition, critioism, and the study of 
fragments of comedies have been preserved. The science ; and in poetrv, the only original species waa 
euBeat writer of new comedy was Pbiltpjndes, who the bocolio or id/l. The princi]}^ poeda were Bion of 
floorished 888 b.o. ; and the two most celebrated of bis Bmvma, Theocritus, Aratu^ Lycophron, CaUimachnai 
•ueeesBon were Philemon and Menander. The fer- and Mosefafu. Mathemaimt, agronomy, and geo* 
tUity and exeeDenoe of the Greek dramatic literature (^pbj made great progress daring this period. 
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tbe weRt, are two parallel miim of writerv-tbe ; 
Pagan, and the Jewiih and Ohriatian. Of tho formtr, j 
the moat important are Babrioa, Strabo, Bpiotetna, j 
Pliitaroh, liion Ohryeoetomoe, Arrian, Paoaatiiaa,i 
MarctiR Antoninua, AriRtidea, Loeian, JDiogefiea Laiir- 
ttni, Aebillea Tatius, Dion Caaaiaa, Atbaomoa Berod- 
ianof, PhiloatratiM, Plotmoa, Looginua, boiblioboa; 
of the latter, Joaeplioi Philo, the authors of tbe hooka 
of the Bew Teataoiont, Clement of Borne, Jusiinua, 
Foljearp, Irenmu, Clemens of Alexandria, and Origen. 
During the long period wbioh elapsed between tiie 
establishment of the seat of government at Constanri* 
nople, A.J>. 330, and tbe capture of that oity by tbe 
Turiui, x.n. 14^, the names in Greek literature are 
comparatively few. Tb^ comprise the aeries of 
authors known as tbe B^aantine historians; tbe 
ecolesiastical end other wnters, aa Ensebins, Atha- 
nasius, Gregory Naaiansen, Epiphanius, Hynenns, 
flovratea, Baeiliui, Oeorgiaa Pisidea, Malalcs, Oeorgiua 
Svnoellus, Nioephorns, Photiua, Oonstanttue Por- 
pbyrogenituB, Leo (Philoaophiia) Theodoauia; the 
rhetoricians and grammariana ; a few poets, aa Mob- 
olios, Quiatua of Smyrna, Ooluibna, Agathaa ; and in { 
tbe ■ 13th century, Ftoehoprodromoa ; the romanoc 
writers Longua Xenophon of ^ifaeaua, Ueliodorus ; the 
historians, aa Eusimna, Procopius, Anna Comnena, 
and her husband Bryeuniiia, Obaleocondylas, Ac. 
After the eanture of Constantiuople, intelleotust pur- 
auita laug^ntabed under the tyranny of the Turk. Since 
tbe eatamishmentof tbe Greek kingdom, lUeratnro hss 
made great progress in Greece. In the department of 
edueatton, tbe puhlioatioiie hare been innumerable. 
In hietory, works of distingniabed merit have appeared, 
aa the hietory of Souli and Parga, and tbe “ Mili- 
tary Memoirs*' by Ferrhmboa, whose worka are quoted 
with approbation by Niebubr ; the aeries of hiatories 


ekM|oenoe or tbeir style and the animntion of tbeir 
narratiye ; and the ** Hiatory of the Greek KevblutioD.'* 
in four yolumee, b? Trieoupes. In oaltiretcd poetry, 
we may mention the works of Risos, of Alsxandcr and 
Panagiotes Soutsos, Uie younger Bangabea, Zampelioa, 
Zalauoatas, Grphanides, Bernadakee, and namerotis 
others. Among dramatic writers, Bervulos, Kangebes, 
and Charmonzis hold a foremost plnce. Works of 
erudition, such os the ** Hollonica'* of Kangahes, and 
the ** History of Greek Literaturo" by Asopios, will 
sustain a fair oompariaou with similar worka in other 
European countries ; while the leotores and occasional ] 
disoouraes of the professora in the university, among i 
whom we may mention Asopios, Feriolea Argyx^oulos, I 
FhiUppos, and Kontogonea, hare great merit in point 


of style and learning. Many newepapers and other 
periodiosls are now publiehM at Athens and other 
parts of Greece, aa w«l as at Constantinople, London, 
«o., in the Neo*Hellenic, and orerywhere the people 
seem to )>e making rapid advances. Much that aueura 
well of their future sttocess may be gathered from tbeir 
conduct during and since tbeir recent revolntion 
(1963). — £•/*. Browne's I[Mari/ofChmealLii«raturef 
1831 ; K. O. Mbller's lliMUny fhe Xiferafare 9/ 
Anci§mt Greece, continued by J. W. Donaldson (S vols. 
8yo. London, 1866) ; CHiicat Htetorw fke Zammaj^ 
and Jittmif ure of Anekni Greece, liy William Mure 
(6 yols. London, 1860-57,— not completed). 

GaasK PHiLosoraT.— Tho phUoao^ihy of ancient 
Greece is important, aa being tbe groat aourco of all 
snbaequent speculation. Dtwvn to a recent period, the 
works of the two great masters, Plato and Aristotle, ; 
were nnivnrsaily reoeived and fcdlowed. Having given I 

? iecial articles on these two ayitems (see AaisioviiiUH 
UEiOsopaT, 1*i,iLToirio FmxLOiom), oar object hero 
is to notice shortly some of the more important of tbe 
other eyatoms that took their riee in this coontiCy. It 
Is ttsnal to divide the history of Greek philosophy into 
ttiree periods,— Its youth, iu maturity, and its d^ne. 
The Brat period extends :?om ^e time of Thales to 
rimt of Soerites (000 to 4iNi b.c.), and is cbaracteriaad 
by a striving nfter .a knowletlge of the nltimate causes 
of netore and liberty, in which reilcotion was not yet 
syatemntised nor sepafated from poe^. The Greek 
mind olevated itself through poetry to pbUoeophy. 
The liieogouies, cosmogonies, and gnomes formed tbe 
iaUixluctiQn to pbilosoidiy, and connected it with iwli- 
gion. The great subject of inquiry was respecting ilie 
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origin of nature and the origiBel matter of tbe world. 
Tbe earlieet of the eebools wae the Ionian, barimiing 
with Tba]ei» who held that water wae the ori^wU ele- 
ment wheoM all things proeeeded. Among hit fol- 
lowers were Anaxuneoaer and Anarimenea, thelattw of 
whom rwnwded liras tbe primary element ofett titiogs. 
Tbe Itaoan, or methematioel ecbool, wae founded by 
Fjrtbagorat, who was disringuished ^ bb knowledge 
of tbe mathematinal edenees, tod deinad numbers to 
be tbe nrinoiplea of all tbiiMa. The Bleatie eehool, so 
called from Slea, in Itaig, mm finding ermUoa inoom- 
prehenaible, premonnoea axperienoe a mere eppear- 
anoe, and endeavoured to determine the nature of 
tilings merely flrom nottont of tho undeMtending. 
Xenophanes, Fennenidea, Kiliasos, and Zeno belongs 
to this school. Opposed to the Bleetio woe the Atomie 
school, at the head of wbiob were Leooippna and 
I Democritus. They amerted the external world to be 
real, and all things to he made up of mionte atoms, 
invariable, indivisible, and imperceptible^ owing to 
I tbeir extreme tenuity. From these contending 
nohoola arose the clam of tbe Sophieli, who, being 
skilled in the arts of dlaleotios and rhetoric, distui- 
guished themselvee ae disputanta, and, pretending to 
universal knowledge, thm entiinly nndermined all 
earnest striving after tmUbawd destroyed the diftbr- 
enoe lietween truth . ‘l^ror. Tbe obier of the 
Aophista were Gforgiav ^'mlagoras, Prodioue, Hippies 
of £lis, Poltts, Thrai»«'maaboB, and CalUeles. The 
sophists compelled their antagraiste to seek for eome 
solid foundation on which philoeop)^ might take its 
stand, and introduced the aeoond period of ite hk- 
tory, w bich begins with Soeratee. The eamestneas and 
thorough ucBB of Socrates oppoasd itself to tbe shallow- 
ness and flipiwncy of the sophists. From looking msmly 
at external nature, be taught man to look inwarae upon 
himself. His system was more practical than epeonla- 
tive, regarding the great ohject of phUoeophy to be 
the attainment of correct ideas respecting man amoral 
and rohgious obligations, and tiie perfection of his 
nature as a rational being. Among the foUowera of 
Socrates, wlio especially devoted themaelveB to the 
pursuits of philosophy, were Antistbence the Atbeniaii, 
founder of the Cynic aohool ; Arietippns, chief of the 
Cjreneio, and Pyrrho, gave their attention exchisfyely 
to quQstioDS of morals, and their waotioal appUoation ; 
while Enolid of Megara, Fhmdo 01 Blis, Menedemus of 
Erebria, were occupied with theoretical or meCaph^oal 
inquiries. Tbe more oomprehentive genius of Plato 
embreced at once both theee topics, and attempted to 
build lip 11 complete end conneotM sTStem of pbUosophy* 

I (iSrc PtxToirzo PniLoeorjiT.) Hie coholar Arictotie. 

I cliarecteriscd by a great knowledge of neture, ac well 
ae bv great logical and reflective powers, beeame tbe 
i fonnder of the Feripatetie school. iSoo AMetosaLUir 
I PHiiiOeorMT.) The Oynkal sohool flnalfy merged in 
that of tbe Stoics, end tbe CyrsMie m that of 
Epiennis. From this time (about 1 . 0 . 800) detee tiie 
oomroenoement of the third period of tbe bistoiy of 
Greek philosophy,— that of its dedline. The eontesle 
between the different sobools led to a spirit of doubt 
being introduced into ^ikMophleal sPMwlxtioii, •osp- 
tioUm began to prtvail, and attempts wese ssadato 
I unite the different contending parties in a spa^ of 
I ecleoticiani.— BeA Lewes's and Tennemsnn's XBsforim 
qf PABese^jr. 

Qsbbv Hau>vaoxs, green (Sax. prcM, gpesns Lat. 
AeBetomt, hellebore), (ffee TiaAnuif.) 

Oxamn Cloth, Boama ov, it a conrt of jnstiee ee» 
neoted with tho royal houiuhold, sitting noder the 
lord high steward, and attended earkms ofloaKeaf 
tbe houeehoki. It hes the Qbaige and ■i]9ersiiioB of 
tho royal household in all matten of jnetioe and 
government, with power to take OMnisenee of all 
offeticee oommitted within the verge of the palasa, and 
two handred yard# bqyoBd tbe gates. 

Gamnnvoa, orMef^gafok (Loaeia riUerse), bslosg- 
ing to the O pcee M rgitsfos, a ipeoiee of i as ss s p wo l bird, 
of the daas It is also eiUad tbs green 

lionet end green grosbeak. Tbe beak is eQniesl, and 
very thick at the baae^gradnaUj tapering to a point, 
and of a white oeloar gmmsaOy. Tbe heed and back 
of tbe bird are yellowMih green, the breast aad romp 
yellow; the tsfl sBgfa^y fodmd. bbtek in the oentre 
and yellow at tbe ed^; the wings long, and green in 
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Orewihoime 

cokmr. The greenUnob ii varj oommoa ia SodMida 
Hitd it St «Hilj temed. It imitutet the toogt of otlmr 
hirdt, but it not modi nited at a aattva aoaailir. 
(^OBOniAK.) 
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OnmiovBii, grten‘*kwM, in Gardening, a home 
with a roof and •idi*n claaa, which it nted for the 
cnltiration and forcing («ee Fonctwo) of planta 
which are too tender to endure the open air ul the 
year, or which hare been imported from foreign 
coantriet. The ilnt of theae atrudtnrea appem to 
have been erected in the 17ih century, aoording to 
London, who ttatee that the earliett waa planned and 
carried out by one Soloman do Cana, of Heidelberg, 
abont the rear ld19, in order to ahelter eome orange* 
traea which had been trantported to the gardena of 
the town. It ia stated in Brande'a Dietionaiy that the 
ffiytnkoHHt ** being a rtruoture of hixniy. ought to bo 
aitonted olote to toe honae to which it belonga ; and 
that ita length and breadth may rary at pleasure, but 
that Ha height should never be leas than that of the 
loftiest aimrtrnenta fWim which it opens." The best 
aapeet for greenhousea ia the aouth or 8onth<ea8t, os in 
those facing the north or east delicate plants will not 
thrive so wwl In winter. In moat of these buildings 
the plants and shrubs are placed in pots or boxes, 
which are placed on diiTorent atagee or forms, so that 
the heat may be regulated to suit their diflhrent re. 
quirements. Sir Joseph Paxton, the architect of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, has planned end creeled 
some of the be*it examples of greenhonsea and similar 
atmetnres. (Sue also separate articles on Coksxeva* 
toiT, Hotsott A and Obawouit.) 

OBBxiii.An Whalb. iS*0 WsAU.) 

Gbux-boov ia the name given to the actors' 
ratinng-room in a theatre, and was originally conferred 
probab^ OB account of ita being painted or otherwise 
ornamented with green. 

Gianr«BAjrp, in Qeol., the term applied to the lower 
portion of the cretaceous system (which tee) aa de- 
veloped in the south of England, from the greenish 
colour of some of the beds or sand. 

OBIBV SlCBHBSB. (See CSLOKOBia.) 

Gbibbstokb, in Oeol., a general name for the hard 
mnnlor*a^staliine varieties of trap (which sec), con* 
sistiog mainly of felspar and horuolende, felspar and 
angite, or felspar and byperstbene. The term has 
rcmrence to the greenish or blackish.green colours 
which these ipneona rocks oomnumlj, though not mva* 
riably, exhibit. 

Obbw Vitriol. (See Ivov, SnpOATi or.) 

QsBXirwics HovritAL. (See Gbbixwzch, vol. I. of 
Uiis work.) 

GnxeAMors Aihvais, (Lot. gregteriue, 

from prex, a herd), is a term applied, in Kat. Hist., to 
those animals which have the habit of assembUog or 
Bring in flocks or herds. 

GMOoitAV Oalbitoai. (See CiLtniB.) 

Obbitabb, gre-nati' (Sp. granado), a missflo taTented 
and brought into use about ISM, coueisting of a small 
•bell abont two or three inches in diaaseter, charged 
with powder, and And a fhse, or bv perenssioB-oaps 
placed on ainplea projecting from the rarlkoa. It is 
mrown by the hand nom the perapat of a fortrees, 
among SMdiers advancing to the aasaolt along ftie 
907 
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fovored wigr tad acmaa the ditoh. Gronadee aio alia 
rinown into Gm trenchea when the appsoaebee are 
driven dose to ibo main works. 

Gbbvajiub, prsavMcsr', the uuno famead^ fifan 
to any soldier belooringto the infiuitry or oavainr^hA 
earried gronadee. Grenadiers ware latrodnoed Hifea 
the French aerriee in 1887, and into the Eaglleh tm* 
vice by Charles tL» about 1694. They ware armed wiflt 
mnskoti, swords, ponehes oontaining gnnadesb aad 
hatchets, and took the lead in the assanlc of a fortrees. 
At first only two men were selected and trained as 
grenadiers from each oompanj of the two BngBth 
regiments of foot-gnards that were then in the eervlea t 
but shortly after Acre were two eompaales of grenaB 
diers to each of theae regimente, while horse greiMiB 
dters were attached to the regimente of Ufe-goardi 
and horsa-giterdA Until a faw yeasa ago, a grenadiar 
ooinpany, coneisting of Ifra taUeri SBsn in tna ba(ta> 
lion, fi>rmsd a part araverj regbaaiiiof iafantiy, whioh 
took the right when flki WMsaBt wae in lina, and 
marohed first whonks OfllMMi, Thtf miw diiHMtiiehad 
by wearing lwarwhin.aaim m ifl rits lit with fl iii l i i u iB g 
from them on the eoicr efl thaiairie t hwt they were 
armed with a rifle ead himmuh Bho tha fast gf tba 
regiment ; and altboaghthey tstainad Ska hbm^ ihgy 
did not p^rm tha dumea that were originally airigned 
to grenadien. 

O KSTiTA Gbxbit KAaBXACRt,yiwy-mi, ia thaaaamgivaB 
to aclaaa of irregular marriaget whioh were fosmmly 
very common, and took their name from the rillMi of 
Gretna Green, on the borders of Sootland. way 
originated in the greater lanily admittad by the law of 
Bcutland than by that of England, on the siih||eot of 
marriage. In Scotland, a marriage may be eontraoted 
by a mutual declaration to ttiat weot oy the two par- 
ties in the preaenco of witnsasea. a mode whioh is mneh 
more simple and expeditions than that of England} 
and heneeit was iargoly taken advantage of bymnawiy 
couples from England j the rule being, that a marriaga 
is valid in England if contracted ooeording to the bur 
of the plaee in which it was solemnised. Gretna Green 
being the most convenient plaoe on Seoteh ground for 
partiM from England, the marriagee nenalfr took 

B iaoe there ; but th^ were aleo oel^rated at aprii^ 
old, Annan, Coldstream, and other ptaoee along tha 
border. At Gretna Green and the other places theca 
were nsnaliv one or more ]>srsoiis who took upon them- 
selves the duties of the priest, and in whose preeenea 
the declaration was made. The marrian eerriae of 
the Church of England was sometimes read, in ordar tg 
please the parties. The praetioe is said Co have bean 
begun at Gretna Green rather more than a eentncy 
ago, by a person named Pauley, a tobaeooniet. Aftip* 
wards it was carried on by varions iodividnais, aaek 
inn, in fact, baring iU rival nriset, besides vartoaa 
others, who carried »on the onsineee on their owe 
account. Ijatteriy, the best-known of thaee wortiiiet 
was a blacksmith, though be ia said to hare had a for- 
midable nval in a person who was employed to breejt* 
tng Btones on the roadside, and who in this way had 
the advantage of getting the flrat word of the perBm 
in passing. Though sometimss lerM eams wart 
received, the effect of oompetition had Iman to ndnew 
the fee, in some oaaae, u low as half aorown, Tha 
marriages effeeted in thir way ware at one tiBM eatfe 
mated ae high as 600 a year. The nraetliw, bowew^ 
has virtually been pnt a stop to by 19 A 20 viot. a. 
which declares that no valid marriage ean be een- 
traoted in Scotland, nnless one of the partiea.hi^.Sili 
the date thereof, hie or her nenal pisee of midemn 
there, or bad lived in Sootland flnr feweitfyHDaadgfsiheijl 
preoeding enob marriage. 

Gbbt Fbiaas. (See FBABttMABi.) 
GBXTSOWBi>,yray'-ko«ad (Aiig.-9ax.l,(Cnifrynriiiirt» 
a speciea of dog need for the ebent» whirii appears ha 
have been known even in the BMSt teBM>te agee of am* 
tiquily, ae it is repreeenteefoem eome of tba oldeit of 
Egyptian monuments. Hi first pfotrsitare that eain 
be retied on is in a nainring ow one of the tombs of 
the fourth dynasty or Egypt, wbieh mast be apwaKAg 
of 4,000 yasra old. TheenltivalM Englisb greyboaM 
aooording to BlaMs^Bneyeloymdiaof BnrtlSyoiSir 
exhibite a modal of riegaooai and a oomhiBa^a of 
■ymmetriost nroportlons probahly na riyalin d ^ any 
other saissal but the raoa-bofse ; and fST perfoetioa 
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of thn tupcbauiflin for spoedy prourrMaion ii Hoporent 
throuffhout im Rtructuro. As the groyhouna hunts 
by siV'lit rather than by smell, its eyes are placed more 
conspicuously forward than in other dogs. The head 
IS beautifully sliaprd, and slender in proportion; 
its muzzle is long and pointed ; the ears droop 
at the points; the back is broad and musoular; the 
body being lank, and very much contracted in its 
(bwer parts. The logs are long and musoular, while the 
chest 18 ospacious and deep, with the tail slender and 



oiiTBonrs. 

onrred upwards at the end. The Irish greyhound, or 
wo{f-doOt la a variety of this animal : it is stronger and 
larger, nut it is not so lit for hunting purposes, as it 
laoks the speed aud keen eyesight of the true grey- 
hound. Tne Itahan grej/kound is a much smaller 
variety than the English, and is a very delicate animal. 
From its diminutive form and tender constitution, it is 
more fit for the duties of a laudog than for tlu»se of 
the chase.— Blaiue's Kucgclopantia of Jiun$l 
8porl$m 

Ghiab, grV-ig, a gen. of plants belonging to the uat. 
ord. lfyirC(ies«, natives of Jamaica. The tube of the 
rdyx adborcs to the ovarium; the limb is small, 
4-oieft, aud obtuse; four petals, conaceous; nu- 
merous stamens, inserted in a square disc ; the 01a- 
ments joined at the base into a series of five, the 
minor onos being very short ; the anthers small and 
kidney-shaped ; the style wanting; the stigma cruciate 
aud hidden in the onrved stamens; the fruit ovate, 
tt-fhiTOwed, and orowned by the calyx. There is only 
one species, the Q, eauliflora^ or anchovy pear. In 
appearance it is a tall tree, with small bran^es, very 
long oblong leaves, and large white flowers, placed on 
short many-flowered peduncles. It generally grows 
in boggy places, and its fruit is an ovate, being ns 
large as an alligator's egg, and of a brownish-msset 
colour. This fruit is pioUod, and eaten in the same 
way as a mango. The anchovy pear is easily propa- 
gated by seed, and the young plants must be kept iii 
a moist heat. It may also oe propagated by large 
onttinga placed under glass in heat ; and a loamy soil 
is best suited to its growth. 

Gnvriir, griffin, or Obtphon (Ft. gr^on, Lnl. 
svwAm), in ancient Myth., a fabulous animal, supposed 
to be generated between a lion and an eagle. It is 
represented with four legs, wings, and a boidc; the 
Mpar part resembling an eagle, and the lower having 
the characteristics of a lion. This imaginary aiii- 
mM was supposed to watch over gold-mines and all 
hidden trewures, and was consecrated to the sun, 
whMO ohariot some of th^mcieut painters represent 
as drawn by griffins. Sj^nheim slates that both the 
ohMints of I« emMis ^ J upitcr were likewise provided 
with similar steeds. The griffin is found on many old 
nicdala, and it seems tq have been a principal ornament 
of Grecian architecture In heraldry, the griffin is the 
•ymtwl of strength, awlltnees, courage, and vigilance, 
•Dd It thns flnds a place on many eecntcheou : it is 
ninulj blauf^d rampant, although occasionally sesref- 
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ant is thought to be its proper position. The griffin, 
mentioned sometimes in Scripture, was a species of 
eagle, called by the Latins ottfragai or osprey. 

UBXSSinrs, gru-eg-dit^ is the name of the heroine of 
a popular tale of the middle ages, originally apparently 
Italian, bnt which was aubscqiieatiy adopted by various 
other nations. She was origtiiHUy a poor oharcoal- 
bnrner, whom the Marquis Waller of Salnzso took to 
wife, and then put her humility and obedience to the 
hardest tests ; but having victoriously withstood them 
all, a reconciliation took place. As a tale, said to have 
an historical foundation, we first meet with it in Boc- 
caccio's Decameron (x. 10). It was translated into 
Latin by Petrarch in i:i73, and in the 16th century it 
was well known in Germany. It was dramatized^ in 
Paris in 1303, in England 1690, and in Germany, by 
Hans Sachs, in 1540.— Bef. Conver»afion$ Lexikon. 

OnoAT, grawt (Du. groot)^ a silver coin once cur- 
rent in England, equal in value to fonrpence of onr 
present money. It was iiitrixlueed by Edward 111., 
alniiit 1.361, and has been re%i\cd in our modem four- 
penny piece (1835), though the name is not retained. 

Groats (Ger. grutze), outs divested of the integti- 
meats or hulls. They are used for making grnel; 
when crushed, they constitute the Emhden and pre» 
parndgroatM of the shops. (Sre Avxif A..) 

Gadoic, .yroow (ffrou ''lem. gram), the name of a ser- 
vant in some inierioi . tqe, generally applied to ser- 
vants m stables : but j. haa a special signification as 
applied to the groom of the chamber, groom of the 
stole, &c. The groom of the stolo is a great officer of 
the royal household, who has control over all the dn- 
tins pertaining to the bedchamber (the only portion 
of the royal Cambers wherein the lord ohsmoerlain 
lias no authority). He does not take any fixed turn of 
duty, bnt attends only on state occasions. Stole sig- 
nifies a robe of honour. 

Grobbkak, grone'-beek f f reef Araus/ss), a bird which 
comes under the general head of FringiUtda, in (he 
soetions of Inteanoret, ConironfrtM. The characteristics 
of the class are given under FringilUda^ to which the 
reader is referred. There are several varietieB ; as the 
hawfinch grosbcidc (Coccolhrauatea vulgaris), the pine 
grosheuk [Loxiu enuvUator), aud the green grosbeak, 
which IS treated under the head of ORlRKFiircB (which 
are). The kavihom groahrak, or hawfinch, however, 
will sufllco to describe the appearance of the bird, as 
between it and the others there is little difference. 
The hawthorn grosbeak, or common grosbeak, inha- 
bits Kngiand, France, some parts of Italy, Germany, 
Sweden, and even the south of Uussia. The varieties 
in the colour of this bird are white, yellowish grey, and 
grey; the wings and tails are oltan white, and the 
plumage generally partakes of that colour. The gros- 
Seak inhabits the woods in summer, and in the winter 
generally makes its appearance in towns and villages. 
The nest, which the female builds, is one of the pret- 
tiest kind, being coloured and decorated with all kinds 
of brilliantly-tinUid mosses, and lined inside with down 
and feathers. The eggs are of a blniah-green colour, 
with brown spots. The bird is generally about seven 
inches long; it has no song worthy of notice, and is 
not a common bird with us, although it is to be met 
with in England. (Sea Frxroxludje.) 

Gross, groae (from Fr. yrus), in Com., by whieh cer- 
tmin things are reckoned, is twelve dozen. 

G rossulari ACB.«,^ro«^«N-/4-re-at'-fe-e (Lnt.grouula, 
a gooseberry), in But., the Gooaeberryor Currant fam., 
a nat. ord. or Dicotgtadonea, sub-class CalgeftoriB, con- 
sisting of shrubs, natives of the temperate regions of 
Europe, Asia, and North America. Borne of the spe- 
cies have spines or prickles. The leaves are alternate, 
lobed, and radiate-veined. The flowers are axillary, 
racemose, perfect, or rarely unisoxusl ; with enpertor 
calyx A— 6-lobed ; five minute petab inserted on the 
calyx ; five stamens alternate with the petals, and in- 
serted in the same manner ; aud on inferior 1-oeUed 
ovary, with two parietal placentas. The fruit is polpyt 
with nnmerons seeds. Tnere are but two genera and 
95 species. Some are showy garden plants ; bnt they 
are mostly remarkable for their amreoable acid fruits, 
known as gooseberries, and red, vndte, and black eur- 
ranto. (See Bdib.) 

I Gropvo AimvAi., gremnd ( Aiig.-8ax,)» in Boots Law, 
is a ground-rent payable oat of the ground before the 
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tenement in n burgh is built. It is used in contredis- 
tioetioQ to feu annual. 

OEDUSI) LlVlkWOMT. (St« PSLTIOIBa.) 

Gboukd Nut. {Set ABacnis.) 

GbOvkD'Ubut, in Law, is a periodical pajnuent for 
the privilege, of bailding on another's land. 

OBorsfusKL. (5ee Sksbcio.) 

6 B 0 V 8 X,^ufese (Ang.-Sax.), a species of gamebird; 
srliich belongs to the t'amily of the Tetraonidtr, The i 
bill is rather short, broad at the base, compressed and 
arched, with the tip obtuse, the nostnls being placed at 
the base of the bill, and protected with feathers, or a hard 
Bcaly substance ; the legs are stout, with the f<im naked 
and scuteUate, but sometimes covered with feathers to 
the toes, the hind too. which is rarely waiitiug, is 
rather aamll and elevated, the wings short and 
rounds^ and the tail also rounded at the extremity. 
These birds live chiefly on the pxiuud, on which they 
can run with great swiftness, and they teed prineipaUy 
on vegetable substances, snob as berries, seodit, and 
the buds of trees and shrubs. They vary groaily in 
size, some being nearly as large as a turkey, while 
others scarcely exceed a pigeon in size. There are 
several varieties of the grouse. The most important 
bird of this class is caliud the caiiercailxio, or wood 

g rouse, (^ee CaPBBCAii.ziR.) To speak correctly, 
owever, the blaok>cock {T^trao ittrix) is one of the 
largest species of grouse which cau bo termed truly 
British, as it is found both iu England, tfoofland, 
and Ireland. The form of the tail is one of tho most 
peculiar featnres iu this bird, as tbo four outer 
feathers are considerably elongated and ciir%ed out- 
wardly at the tip, so that the tail has tho appeiiranoe 
of a double hook. In its habits and other chnractcris- 
tioa, the black-cook strongly resemblos the oiipor- 
cailiie. The common grouse, or ptannigan (LuQnf,ut 
vulgaria), is another variety of this species, ami the 
feathers of this bird extenu to tho very oxtreiuitv of 
the toe. Like the preceding classes, it feeds on ber- 
ries and the small shouts of plants; and, unlike thorn, 
it is not polygamous, tbo males and feniales pairing 
regularly in tne breeding season. Tlio red grouse 
{Lagopua aeoitcua) is pociUiar to these isIuikIs, and in- 
habits all heathy distriefs, whether lowland or luouii* 
tainoua ; whilst the ptarmigan ( Lagopua vulgaria) only 
inhabits very hilly countries, as the northern parts of 
Europe and the mouiitaiuous regions of 8pain and 
Italy. The red grouse is the same colour in plumage 
all the year rouud, whilst the ptuniiigan acquires a 
white habit in the winter montlis. The red grouse is 
a most prolific bird, and it is wonderful how it oait 
exist in such large numbers, when it is considered 
what quantities are ehot every season to supply the 
London market between the months of August and 
April. 

Gbub, grub <Ang.-8ax.), a small worm : it is a name, 
however, more properly apjdied to the hexapod worms 
produced from the eggs of beetles, &e., which are 
eventually transformed into winged insects. (For iur- 
ther infonnation, see Puri..) 

Gbvs, grtta (L^. grua, a crane), the name of one of 
Bayer’s oonst^ations in the southern hemisphere, 
between Bridanoa and Sagittarius. It has no stars oi 
the first or second magnitude. 

Obtphobib, gri-f(^»$ta (Gr., from grupoain^ to incur- 
vate), in Snrg., is a disease of the nails, which turn 
inwards, and irritate the soft parte below. 

OllalACCX,ywa»'-ya-ir»w ( fr. guagae, its native name), 
a gen. of the nat. ord. Zggophgllacem. The species 
G. (^ffMuale » a fine evergreen tree from 41) to UO feet 
in height and of a dark, gloomy aapeot. It is a native 
of the weat- India islands, particularly Cuba, St. 
BomiiigD, and the Booth side of Jamaica. Tho wood 
is remarkable for its hardness^ tonghoess, and dura- 
bility, qualities which render it particularly valuable 
for many purnosea. It is known in commerce as 
«um eite. This wood, and a resin obtained from it, 
are officinal in our pharmaoopceiaB, and are commonly 
known in the shops respectively as guaiaenm-wood and 
guaiaoum-resio. The latter is generally procured by 
beating the wood, either by boiKng chips in salt water, 
or more oommoiity by hunting hollow biUeta, and 
catching the resin ea it flows out from them. It also 
exudes to eosse extent epootaaeouslytend especie^ so 
when the tree is cot or wounded m any way. Both 
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the wood and resin are used as stimulants, diaphoretics, 
and alterative^ chiefly in gout and rheumatism, snd 
also in syphilitic and various cutaneous aflections. O. 
saaefasi, a native of Porto Kivo, and G. arftorsxia, the 
guayacan of Ciiniaiia and Carthagona, are said to 
yield home of the lignum vitio of ixiuimeroe. 

GL'4i.THPKu,(;ww/.<Ae'-re-i>, in Bot.,agen.of the nat. 
ord. J^tcaaea. ‘ The species G. proeumbana is a native 
of h’ortli America, and is commonly known ns the 
partridge-berry. Its leaies poMesi arematio, aatrin- 
gtMit, and stiinulnnt properties, which they owe to the 
presence uf a Milutile oil and tauuin. The oil ia known 
m commerce under the names of oil of partridge-berry 
and oil of wiiitrr-green. An infusion of the leaves 
IS employed in certain parts of North Aiuerioa as a 
Bubatiiuie for Chuia tea, and is called Hooutain or 
Halvador tea. 

Guamo, (from the Peruvian word kuaiio, 

dung), the excrement of sea-fowls, found principally 
in large tpianlitics upon some parts of the ooaats or 
Peru, Bolivia, and Africa. Although of comparatively 
recent use in this country, guano has been employed 
as manure by the Inliubitanta of Peru foom the most 
renioh^ periods. By its means they have been able to 
render leriUe the olberwlse unproductive sandy aoUa 
along the ooaHt. IVhilo the Inoas governed the 
cuuulry, the birds were protected from violence by 
very severe kws. Any one lauding on the guano- 
lu'iiriiig islands during the period when the birds 
were. lirciMUng, was put to death; and a similar 
sentence was deoreed against those who billed any 
of the birds at any tune. Baron Humboldt first 
brought speeiuiena uf guano to Btiroiie iu IMH, and 
sent ihoiu, for examination, to Pourcroy, Vauquelin, 
andKlapritib,~the best analytical chemista of tho day. 
He thuH described it The guano is deposited in 
lasers of iU) or 00 feet thick, upon the granite of many 
of the Soiitli-Sea islands oil' the const of Peru. During 
300 years the coast birds have de{K)8ited guano only a 
few hncM in tbicknesN. Tins shows how great must 
have been the number of birds, and how many cen- 
turies must have passed over in order to form the 
present guaiio-beds." There seem to be three 
vanoties of guano in Peru : the white, grey, and red. 
The red is tlie oldest deposit, and the white the moat 
recent. Bones and leatiiers of birds, together with 
crystalline deposits, are found amongst the layers of 
excrement. A large portion of the so-called Peruvian 
guano IS imported from the Chiuclia islands. These 
islands, which are three in uoiubcr, are respeetivety 
aUmt five or six miles in ciroumferuiice, composed of 

E raiiite, and covered with gusuo. in some places to a 
eight of 2P0 feet. No earthy matter is mixed with 
this great accumulation ot czcreniont. During tbo 
last few years, tho export of ganno has inoreasod 
considerably. Betvtien 3iK),bO() and 40(),0()0 tons aro 
the annual amoout at present. A lar^^ number of 
men, many of whom are Chinese, arc employed to 
remove the guano to the ships. I'hey work their wif 
through the mass with pickaxes, and leave a sort ol 
wall on either side. It is then removed in wheel- 
barrows, cither direot to the months of the sboote life 
the edge of the cliU', or to the huge waggons rttnnlof 
on tramways lor the same porpose. With regard to 
the operation of guano as a mannre, there has alwaye 
been a good deal of discrepancy in the statements put 
i'orih as to its operatii>ii. There can, however, be 
little doubt that it is a veiy efficient manure. Ita 
operation in Peru is seen in the oouvemkin of tho 
sandy desert near Lima into a soil capable of bearing 
large crops uf maize, llie PeruviatM have o proverb 
conoeming it, which effirms that •* Unano, though no 
saint, works many miracles." Thm are severaTeooa- 
morcial varieties of guano, the pmelpel of which are 
•—Peruvian, Angamos, Icliaboe, Tatty(oohui, flaldaufao 
Bay, Kooria Mooria, African, and Indian. In ohemjeal 
analysia, gnano shows that twe of the most, if not the 
most, important of its coneutnenti is emmonia : some 
varieties eontain from 17 to flO per cent. Onano dM 
contains potash and a coaxiderable quantity of chlorm 
of sodium (oommon salt). UTelt to the emmoiila, the 
phosphoric acid seems to hold the piece of iaiporti&oe. 
The average qvetitity of phosphate of lime inlbe aeve- 
ral kinds of hni^orted eoano varies fron^ ^te 25 pet 
cent. Good guano, wSso analysed, is fMum toeontsin 
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aboDfc 50 per cenfc. of Mh ormitteral subtfeMiOM, and 60 The xnudiMiehtp in ooenge ende when the mino<r et- 
per cent, of oombuetible or oKituio meiten. Good tune tiie nge or fonrteen, when he mef appoint his 
Feravisn gtiano is worth from £12 to £14 per ton. It own iniardian. Guardians stotetr, or festaaMtorp 
is largely Multerated with umber, Anslv-ground stone, guardians, are snob as are sppoiated in riituwef the 
old mortar, and partially-deeomposed sawdust. In- statute 12 Cer. II. c. M, oonflrmsd hj 1 Tint. e. 26, 
atanoen have ooonrred when adulterating subataneea whioh enaota that any father under age» or of IhU age, 
hare been present in the proportion of 97 jm cent. may by deed or will, attested by two witneesee, appout 

Gvaraka, or BsaAliaw Coooa. (See Pavuivia.) any person or persons (except a popish recusant), ar 
Guabaktib, or Gcababtb, pdr'-rda-le (ilrom Fr. guardians of their children, either bom or unbern, 
qartuMr, to warrant), ia a promise, or undertaking, to until they attain the ewe of OQe«aDd-twentyyeen. There 
be reeponstble for the debts or duties of a third paa^, are also special guarmaas by eturfom in oertaln places, 
in the erent of bis failing to fulfil his engagement. To as in London the gnardtanahip of <M^au under age 
msJie such an obligation binding, there must be tome and unmarried belongs to the oHy. The guardian is 
good consideration moving from the party with whom considered ae a trostee for his wi^ and ia aoeonntable 
it is made ; as the delivery of goods to, or work to be for the due manegement of the infanPe pfopmV* ^nd 
done on credit for, the person on whose behalf the is answerable not only for flraud. but for negligence or 
guaranty is giten. It must bs in respect of a oontem* omission. GuardiafMhipwieAfoaw^ which waeaboliehed 
poraueous, or futnre debt or act. If a guaraatr be by 12 Car. n. o. 24. was a part w the ancient fondal 
made in respect of a debt already inourrad, there system, the lord being antiUed to the wardship of tbe 
must bs a new consideration to support it. A oonsi- heir, if a male, until the age of twenty-one, or if « 
deration, however, need not be ex pr iMWed ; tor if it can fomale, until fourteen. This wnidship oouRilsd in 
be fairly implied from the oiroumstmioes, or the Ian. having tlm eostody of the body nhd lands of sneb heir, 
fosge used, it will ordinaiilv be euffloieut. It ia suffl- without any aecount of the profits during tint time, 
sient if the person for whom it is given receive a If the female remained unmarried after fourteen, tbe 
benefit, or tp whom it is given recsivc, or may receive, lord might keep her in wardship till she was aiarteen, 
n dstTiment. The Btatuie of Frauds enacts that a in terms ofthe statute of Westminster I., 8 Bdw.X. 0.22. 
defendant eannot be charged to answer for the debt. This gnardlanahiphe 'ig oOneidered a pro|>ert:n rather 
defoitit, or miscarriage of another person upon any than a tmst, waseal •bhbandifnotduqpoied «,peBsed 
special promise, unlaea the agreement upon which at the lord’s dentl io his personnl repreesnlMtives. 
fueh eetton shall be bro^ht, or some memorandum or Guardian qf the tjnt ifuaHtimi, is tiieperson to whom tbe 
n^ thereof, shall be iu writing, and signed by the spiritual juriadietion of auydioeeeeia committed during 
party charge therewith, or eome other person duly the vacancy of the see ; while the guardien af Me feii. 
nutimrlsed by him. This statute only applies, how- portdiiiet is he to whom the temporal jorisdiotton and 
ever, to enmgemente in which the miarantor is only p^roQte of the see are committed during the like period. 
Uabie eonditionally upon tbe defouli of some othw Guardians qf Me poor are oertaiu persons appointed in 
persott : where he is liable ooexteasivaly with the other a parish, or union of parishes, to act in lieu of overseers, 
ps^ in the first instance, it does notapply. and to superintend aU matters relative to the relief and 

Gvabd, gatd (Aag..Nor.), in Mil., the name ap- management of the poor. (£m Poob Lawb.) 
pHed to a nody of enldiers charged with the care of Ouabds. (See HocsBiono Tailors.) 
prisoners, or the protection of baggage and military Guava. (See Psxnivu.) 

atdres. ▲ guard is always stationed at the entranoe to GunoBOV, gwV^je-on (fiV. pM(^), (Cfpriime Go- 
a fortified town, citadel, or barraoks. The number of 5ib), a sort of mtlaeopieryi^ut fresh^wmer fish, xn- 
men of which a guard le ooinposed dilTers acoording to habiting the araters of Bn^ish riven, as the Thames, 
therauk ofthe officer, or non .commissioned ofUcer, hy Mersey, Avon, Kennot, and Coluo, wfaiidi produce 
whom it is commanded, or the purpose for whioh it m remarkably fine speoimene. The gudgeon it ubout eix 
deeigned. There is always a room orseparsta building to eight inches long, and half-eylindnesl in shape) Hs 
set apart for the aooommodstion aud proteetion of the back ia pale brown spotted with black, the belly 
guard, the men taking it in turn to perform tbe diriies white, and the tail forked. The gudgeon swiine m 
of sentry outside. When the general in oommand is shoals, and fSseds on worms and aquatic inseets. Th^ 
paseing, and on similar oooasioiia, the whole guard is afford great sport to anglers, from their greediness in 
turned out and presente arms. A guard of honour is a sewing upon any bait presented to them. They spawn 
detachment on duty on special oocasione, ae« token of in May, generaiiy in shallow water, to whioh th^ re* 
respect. The regiments whioh precede or follow sn pair tar the purpose. 

army or divlsioa on the march, at a short distanoe, are Gxrxnns, Ghbiibu, or Gatbsb, cwai'4m (i. e. 
oallsd tbe van-gnard and rear-guard respootively. In maoure, dogs, infldels), is a term applied by the Mo- 
the old ooaohing days, a man hnown by this name bammedan ednquerors of Persia to tbe disciptee of 
always aooompanied a ooaeh, and was generally armed, Zoroaeter in that conntry. They oall themselves 
for the better protection of tlie maUs and artiolea of '* Bebendies,** ». «.. followers of tbe true Ihith, and ara 
value. Bvery railway train is onder tbe chaitie of one generally known by Europeans as flre-woialiippsrs. 
or two guardis, who sea that the time betweeu station Zoroaeter is briievea to have flonritiied in thefita oen- 
aad station is coneoUy kept, and look to the safety of tury b.c. In course of time the iwstem beeanse very 
goods and luggage, and the requirements of passengers, corrupted, and King Ardeshir Babekan (aji. 22ol 
Guaboiak, pur'-dc.da (IV. pordica), in Law, is one reformed it, eoUeoted tbe aaored books, and oaosed 
who has the care of the person and property of a them to be translated from the Zend kiignafw into the 
minor, who is oallod his ward. He performs the office vernacular dialect of Persia, and built temmea fbr tbe 
of both tutor and onrator in the Bimao law; tbe for. preservatioa of the sacred fire. Under the Maham- 
mer having the charge of the maintonance and educe, medan iuvaders in the 7th oeotnvy, they were onmh 
tion of the minor, the latter tbe oaie ofliis fortune, persecuted, and most of them embraced Itiaausm. 
Of the several sj^ios of guardians, the first are A small remnant, who clung to their old faith, were 
guardians hy aofore, namely, the llstb^ and in some finally allowed to settle in one ofthe most barren parts 
esses tiie mother of the obQu; for if ao oitato he left of the kiogdom. They now nuasber aboot IWfiOO 
to an infant, the father is by eoromon law the guardian, souls, dwelling chisfir in the eity of Tead and the 
and must aeeount to his ofaiud for tiie profits. Thera province of Kerman. They have timeharacHgef being 
nre also guardiana/br mirAire, whidi are of course the tndnstrione and virtuous, in comparison with the 
flrther and mother, till the infant attaine the age of other Persians, bnt they are igimnat and ds pr satad. 
fovrteen yearn ; and in default ^fhther or mother, the A body of the Gnebree left Persin at the time of the 
ordinary neunlly assigns mne disareet person to tnke invasion aud seltied ia Hindostaa. At pressnt thqy 
of the inihot'a peranlal estate^ end to provide for nre numerous m Western India, where they are called 
hie maintenanro and edneation. Guardiaae m mteoge Parseee, firom tbe eoont^ of their origin. Thar are 
take phme only whm the minor ii entitled to some honoured by Buropesns for their eittmsiblemmfitim, 
eetafo in lands, and then by the common law and are tbe riebeet and moat inftoential of tnaaative 
gnnvdiaiMMp devolvfo opon hie next of kin, to whom eitisens of Bombay. Their womhip beeame oonmpted 
the inhentance cannot possibly descend, for the law with many Hindoo practices, and in Ifififianamoelation 
% iiuisfw It improper to tmst the person of an infant in was organised for tbe restoration of tha erasd of 
his hnudsi who may by possibihty become hew to hiin. Zoroastorto tia original purity, whieh baa had a oen* 






UNIVEBSAL IKgQRMATlOy. 

Qiialder Bo »e Ghiiliotine 

aideralde cffaet. Tbij i«a»gniie one Qod, Onuud. in n moimteiBou or eloie ooontrv. end waB adopted 
» inTiiiblo and ommpotmtk ^ ereatov» covemor, and tomda (he frenoh analee in the north of Spain 
preearter of all (hiim He aprang from primeral darin| the penintolar war. The banda which oon- 
liijdit, which emanated from a anpieme inooBaprebea- dnoted thia daaultorj warfare ware called pariUUiM. 
. iiole aaaeoee, called Zcrnaae Akainae, or th^temaL In the recent eivil wara which have diatraeted (hat 
Ormotd created a number of good apuiU (e eat aathe ooantrpk the goerriUna hnve bone e prominent jM. 
medium of bla bounty (o men, and intrnated them enoh Gimraanni^ ge<'4er*dUI (after Dr. Ouettard, a Vrenoh 

with the goardianihip of a pimonlar poraon or oldect, botaniat), in a gen. the nat. ord. CKeehofuivow. 
animate or inaaimate. Tho ana ia tho eye of Ormnsd, &. spnioMf n native of the West Indies, is the tree 
and like all the heavenly bodwi^ is animated with a from whiah the beauttfol aebra-wood of the oabinet- 
booL The apirita of the atara have n benefleent in- mahera la obtnined. 

flnence upon the aflhira of men, and onn reveal tha Ovinn, Md (Sax. gmiUan, to pay), ia a aociety or 
future to those who undaretand thoir signal bonce body of individuaU aaeoointed together for oarryiM on 
natrology haa always been a favouiita aubjeot of study oommetee, or some pnrtioular tradoor huaineas. Kaoh 
with them. The worship of id<da ia prohibited, but a member contributea towards the eapenaea j and banco 
revaranoa for ilra and toe aun ineulcnted, na omblama tlia nnma. Thera axiatad nt Roma variooa frnternitiaa 
of deity. To Ormuxd it opposed Ahriman, the aothw of tradaaman, whiah bore a oonsidaralile reMmUasoe 
of evil. The aecrad Are whioh 2oroaatar brought firtno to our modern guilda, and wore permitted to ragnlate 
heaven ia kept eontinnalW burning in hci^ pincea, and their aflaira by their own laws ; out it ia usual to traee 
is fed with ohoioe wood and Sj^oea. Their funeral the origin of guilds to the middle ngea. MeohnnM 
oeremoniea are very peenlinr. FMting end oalibncy iaduaU^ would novae hnvo flounahed nnder the foudal 
are oonaidered eadiapleaaing to the deity, and polygnmy system, had it not been for tha uniona formed among 
ia atriotly forbidden. Th& priasta paaa thair time in tha workman and merchanta themaalvea. 'When the 
praying, ehanting hymna, tending the Area on tha advnntngaa of these aaaociataona baoame haown and 
akin, burning iaoanae. and parforming oartain care- felt, they rapidly incraaaad, and in tha atrugglaabatwaon 
moaiaa. Prayer, obaaiaaca, industry, honaaly, hoa- the oitiaans and nobility, tha prinQipnlraaiatanoangalnct 
pitality, and alms, are anjoiuad, wbilo anger, ravoaga, tha latter waa made by the guilda or oorporatioaa. Aa 
envy, hatred, and qaarraUiag, are atriciW forbidden, soon as the eitiaana a^uirad an inAuanoa in (he nd> 
The preoepta of this religion are oontainad in the Zand ministration, tha guilds baeame tha baala of (ha muni- 
Avaatn, or ooUration ofaiuind writings whioh Zoro- oipal conatitntiona, and avary ona who wished Ui par- 
aster raecived from hoavan. The original waa lost at tunpate in tha municipal government was obligea to 
the time of tha invaaion, but copies of it ware pra* become member of a guild. Hanes we so often And 
■arved* dutinguiabad indivldnak belonging to a claat of mo- 

OuBLiMn Roan. (BeeVxBvaauK.) ohanioa, of whoia oocm^ioD they probably did not 

QuRLvaio Oann. (St« UaMovnaiAir Qvuvxxo know anything. Gulkfa introduced tha damooratic 
Onnn.) alemant into aooiaty, and in thair prograaa became the 

GuiLUHa iJtD QBnni.LOin, gUt'-balAiott, bulwarks of the oitiaen'a liberty, and tha depoaitariaa 

(he namea of two political partioa that for several can- of much political power. By toe ck>ae of the 12th oen- 
turies durtag the middle egea eontiauad to agitato tha tury, marohants* guilda were general throughout the 
eountriea of Oarmany and Italy. The factious arotie ottiee of Buropo. The drapaiw* company of Hambnrg 
in tha eontaat for the hiq^al thronfl between Conrad, datea from IIM, and that of the ahoaniiikera of Mag- 
duka of Pianoonia, ana Henry the Lion, duke of deburg from llfi7. With the inoreaae of their wealth 
Saxony, of tha house of Quelph, or Welf. At the and strength, the guUda eitbar purohaaad or extorted 
great battle of Weinsbarg, ia Soabia, in 1140, the ad- from their rulati privUagaa, wfai«w, onoe obtained, tooy 
berenta of Henry adopted the war-oiy of Welf, while ware careftil never to give up. By the 13th oantury, 
those of Conrad took tnat of WaibUngen, a aeat of the tliey had acquired conmarabre power, and in tho two 
Hohonstaufmi family, to which Conrad belonged. Tbe sucoeeding agea they eonntermraeaa the power of 
tarma were ooatinnM to designate tha two parties, tha nobles. By degraaa, they theaiaalvaa grew into 
tha latter becoming corrupted into Gbibelliaei. The intolerable nrittooraciea, aspacinlly in Germany, where 
honsfr of Hohanataufrn nnving become tho mlitig thair axacbons had to ha curbed I7’ the laws of the 
power to Gannany, the name of Ouelphs waa given to empire. Guilds wara aboUahad in Prussia in ISIO ; but 
all who wara diaaSected towards it, while Uie Ghibei* (ha want of auob aaaociationa having alnoa been felt, 
linea were those who supported imperial authority, laws wore anaoted in 1840 to favour wir ro-eatebliah- 
Aa Italy baeame the chi« thaatra of tho oontasta of ment. In Kraoca, (bay ware auppraaatd In 1776, but 
these two parti^ end aa the Church waa equally op- soon ra-eatabbshad, aad not Anuly abolished till 1791. 
poaed wkb tha Guripha to the imparial power, it took In England and HooUaod, tha axcluaiva pnvilegec of 
part wito the latter, and at. length the popes baoame the guildry oompanuM have now bean abouahad. 
tha lenders of that party. In the 13th century, under Guildhall, ia nn important public build- 

the reign of Frederic II., it oamo to be a contest ing of the city of London, tho seat of tno munioipal 
between the temporal aad spiritual power ; and Italy government, and tbe place of its oivio meetinge. 
waa divided, ea it ware, into two oamps, some cities various courts are held beret and here, every l»tb of 
ranging Ihemartvea on the Guelph aide, while others November, tbe new load mayor for the coming year 
remaiM attached to the GhibeUinee. Tbe former gives a grand pnbUc dinner, at which her nugmty*a 
were generally the more powerful in the south of Italy, ministers and tbe great law oAioeBi of the orown are 
ih 9 latter in tbs north. After the German emperors invnrinbly present. Thia bnildlng was eonimenoad in 
lost their power in Italy, the names of Gnelph and Ghi- 1411. by contributions of several competiiea called 
bclline loat their aigniAcation, and were ap- guilds, aided by hberai donations from many private 

plied to various oontendingfaatkma among the Italians mdividuala. Cn the originel GuildhaU little now ro- 
themselvee. In general, the GhibelUnes were re- mama bot the stone end morter of the walls, it having 
mwded aa aristoecatical in thair ideas, while the snffored greatly by the great Are of 1666. Xi was 
Guelpha were considered ac entertaining popnlar patebed up by Wren, ana again in tbe last oenturr by 
vtewc; but sometimes we And tha revwrse « this to be Dance, who, in 17H9, erected the present intensely bar- 
Ihe oaa^ the Ou^ha being eUied with the governing barons front. The apartmente coatahi aomepaintinga 
party and the Ghibelliaea fonniim the re^y popular and sculptures, but of very oidinaiiy mark. The library 
party. In 1334 Pope Benediot Xll. forbade, under contains a very largo eoUeetton of earjy-printed playa 
pain of the censures of the Ohoroh, the use of these and pageanta, Ac., ooimacted with tbe miy. 

OBoepoteat names ; aad in the following oentniy they Ovillotjvs, cM'-fo-teeiL is tb# name of an ioafru- 
had become a mare tradkioiial shadow. — 81a- mout used for the inftlctidl^of oapitid pnnislunent by 
mondi'a Mutoru qf ttc HaUa» StptMies BatOMr's deespitation. In geucnl lorm it usually consistiuf 
GesdUcUc dtr Midunttanfan, two upright posts anrmoaBted by a croasbaam, and 

GoBmiLLA, esMT-ri^-U (So., a little wnifare, from grooved so aa to allow an cbliqna«dged knife wiUi a 
wMira, war), is a name a^ied in Spain to armed haavUy-weighted back to daaAnd surely and ewBUy, 
nands of peaaante or othan who keep up an iadepeii- when the oord by whlek ibria aospended ia let go. 
dent ayatom of hockile atteoka upon aa enemy. This Tbe instrument took Ito unime from Joseph LmMe 
atodo of hansiiBg an 9 am ia pavtieulariy effective Guillotu, a phjiinian in Baris, who 






THE DICnOKABT OF 


QuUty Qpll 

the French Xafinnal Aesembly at the time of the the name is itiU lued to designate a vum of twenty-one 
iiovolut ion, and proposed its adoption bjthe Assembly, ahiilings; and it is onatomaryto reckon professional 
'J'his name, however, whs bestowed npon it in derision fees, volnntary eubteriptions, &o., in guineas, wbioh is 
null lint icipatinn, and clung to it, in epite of an attempt supposed to raise them above mere pounds shillings 
to i-fill It the fjfjuiaon, aller M. Louis, the secretary of and pence transaotions. 
tlie College of Surgeons, who actually presided over Quihia Oonw. ^9*0 HoLCUS.) 

the couHtniction of the machine, which C>uillotia had Gi7fNSA-TOWL. (See Fowl.) 

only iruiicated. Its adoption was proclaimed in a de- OriirsA-Pio, Cavid eobaya, is an animal of the gen. 
erne of March 20, 17i)2. Dr. Giiillotiu sank into ridi- Rodetitia, a native of South America, but which is now 
fiile and contempt, and after being imprisoned during quite domesticated in Europe. From the beauty of its 
liio Jacobin reign of terror, was released at the gaol* appearance, this animal seems to have attracted the 
delivery on the 9th Thermidor, and died in his bed, in attention of Europeans. It is one of the speoies called 
Faris, ut the ngn of 7d. ft is a common error to aim- agoutis, which are well known iu South America and 
pose t hut lie t'fll a vicliin to his own invention. To the West* India islands. Its ears are large and broad ; 
iittrihntc the invoiiMon of the gnillatine to Dr. Giiillo- the tipper lip is divided in two, and tbenair or fnr is 
tin is It niHtiike. It had been in use for centuries erect, and somewhat resembling that of a pig (whence 
ill GeriiMUV, m Knglnnd, Scotland, and Italy. In its name). The colour of the guinea-pig is generally 
tli'niiany, the instrument was called der Planke Her white, with black spots, although this is somewhat 
Dipl, the ]>lHnk of wood, and, in older language, FalU variegated orange blotohes on the coat. It has Hve 
iieil, the fiiUing hatchet. The English nimVe of docapi- toes on the fere legs and three on the hind ones, and it 
tstion had always been by the block and axe, with one is utterly destitute of any caudal appendage. In tbeir 
lucid exception ,‘~~ihat of the Jtal\fiue qibhei, which was habits guinea-pigs are extremely neat, as they are con- 
u perfect guillotine. Its use at Halilax is traced as stantly seen smoothing and arranging the hair which 
far back us the reign of Edward III. : the last crimi- forms the outer tegument of their coat. Their general 
iiuls who siiilcred by it were executed in Itk'iO. In the loieo is a grunt or feeble squeal, which renders them 
musenni of the Antirjiiarian Society of Edinburgh, a even more analogous to tb. pig, to which they are so 
rudely-shaped guillotine, called '* the Maiden/* is still often likened. The gic a-J^g, in its wild state, 
preserved. The recent Mortem was beheaded by this inhabits dry sandy places .<.ud Us flesh is esteemed a 
machine. Pennecnik, in his Desoription of Tweed- great dainty by the natives of South America, 
dale/' in speaWiiig ol the regent, says, "This mighty Guttab, git-tar* (Fr. gtiUare), a mnsioal stringed 
earl, for the pleasnro of the place and the salubrity of instrument, supposed to have originated in Spain, 
the air, dcuigncd here a noble recess, and retirement where it is very common ; indeed, so much so, that 
from worldly business, but was prevented by bis iitifur- there are few, even of the poorer classes, who cannot 
tunntc and inexorable death three years after, a n. play on it, while gentlemen employ it to serenade i heir 
1681, being nccuseil, condemned, and executed by the mistresses. About the middle of the last century it 
Maiden at the Gross of Edinburgh, as art and part of became so popular m England as to greatly ivjurc'the 
the murder of King Henry, earl of Darnley, father to sale of other instruments. The demand for it is said 
King Janies VI,, which fatal instrument, at least the to have been greatly lessened by Mr. Kirkman, a 
pattern thereol', the cruel recent had brought from manufacturer of harpsichords, who having bought a 
abroad to behea«l the laird ol Fcnnecuick of that ilk, numlier of cheap guitars, distributed them to ballad- 
who, notwitlistnnding, died in his bed, and the unfor- singers, at the same time teaching them to pliy^ a few 
lunate earl was the first himself that handselled that easy times, thus rendering it so common that fashion* 
iiieroiicM.v Maiden, who proved so soon after his own able people threw it by in disgust. The guitar is of a 
executioner.” A machine was also used by the Italians somowhnt ovhI form, having a nock similar to that of 
which closely roseinblcd the guillotine. It was called the violin. The strings— six in number— are tiretched 
Mannia; and an engraving of it, as used in Italy, is from the head to the lower end, passing over the 
to bo seen in the OuieetioHee Sgmbolirre of Achilles sounding-hole uiid bridged The three first, E, B, and 
Bucohius, printed at Bologna in 1555. The eightoonth G, are, like the gut strings of the violin, called the 
symbol in this work represents a Hnartan about to die treble ; und the other three, wbioh are of gut of silk, 
by a kind of guillotine. In Louis Cranach’s woodcuts and wound with silver wire, constitute the bass. All 
of the ” Martyrdom of the Apostles,” printed in 1639, the strings are tuned by fourths, except the third, which 
there is a representation of the death of St. Matthew is tuned one third below the second, 
by the guillotine, with a legend to this effect, *' ft is Gvluh, gules (Fr. ynrf/fes), in Her., the term used to 
said thai his head was chopped off by a failing-axe denote a red colour in armorial bearings. In engrav- 
iftiJlbeU), after the manner of the llonians.” The ings of conts-of-amis this colour ia expressed by panillol 
guillotine was not, therefore, a new instrument when lin(>s crossing the field or charge iu a perpendicular 
It was adopted by the French. After being in oxer- direction. 

iMsc for a few months, it became the delight of the Gulv Strbam. Ocbaw CrBfiT.!tTB.) 

Farismn mob ; and not of the mob only, for it was canon- Gl'i.v-w'rki>. (See Saboasbi'm.) 

ixeil ill the philosophical rubrio as la Sainte Guiliotiae, Gum,, ijull (Welsh gnylan), is a Linnecan speoies of 
luid, in uiuiiature, became the model of orniiincntH aquatic birdb, belonging to the longipennate mvision of 
for women and toys for children. During the periiui Palmipedes in Giirier’s system. Tliebirdsoftbisweb- 
<if one year and ona month, while the guillotine st^iod footed well-known marine genus are dispersed over 
in the space now known as la Place de Concorde, l/25t> every part of tho globe, and in some places, at certain 
persons were exeeuteil by it. Afterwords it was seasons of tlie year, are met with in multitudinous 
removed to the barri^re du Trdiie, where it dispatched quantities. Their cliaraoteristics are as follows : — 
1,270 persons of both sexes. The guillotine is still the A strong straight bill ; the body clothed with a great 
instrument of capital punishment in France ; and one quantity of down and feathers, which give these birds 
of the most important executions by it, iu Paris, ol un appearance of greater bulk than their weight war- 
late years, was that of Orsini, for an attempt to assas- rants ; tbe legs are small and naked above the knees, 
einatc the emperor Kapuleon 111. and the feet are webbed. Tbe gulls, whidi are seen on 

GV 11 .TV . ( jfes Ybbuict.) the diflerent coasts, mostly assemble in flocks, and are 

gviKxvvK. (See Altbaca.) characterised by the greediness and gluttony which 

eroiKRA. gtn'-ne, the name of a gold coin formerly seems natural to all aea-birda. Then are several 
current iu Britain. It was first ooi^ in the reign of varieties of tbe gull. The common gnB, ot Larue eanax, 
James 1., and received its game fVom being originally is the most numerous by far of the diflbrent genera, 
made out of gold broiight*<<rom the coast oi Guinea, in It generally measures about seventeen inches in length, 
Airica. Its value, at hrst twenty shillings, was soon by thirty-six in breadth, and it frequents tho ledges of 
raised to twen^-ouo ; and subsequently, owing to the ciifl's which overhang the sea round the coast. The 
^if?”'*^^**** *?-. degrees as high at thirty bill is yellow, the baw grey, the bead, neck, ta^, and 

ahiihng^ When the vklue of the ^ver money was under port part of tbe doot perfectly wUre, and the 
restored by the grand f^ooinage, it again fell, and at legs are a dull white, tin^ with green. It eata any 
lengGi, bycommen consent, it was fixed at tweuty-one sort of eairion which oomeB in iu way, but its more 
» ^ullhgs,iKKbeh It ceBMued m it wu auperseded fcm general diet is flab, which it catehes whenever in want 
the Bovarcigom 1817. Though the ocin mm ceased, offo^ This got! is a great acoorge to the herring- 
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ehoftli which frequent the watera round tiitr coast#. 
The ffuU is a very couraeeona bird, and there are inan> 
anecdotes related of the encounters witnessed between 
ft and some large llsb, which it has selected for a prey, 
hat winch proves too strong for its assailant. The 
blsck'baoked gull, the ivory gull, and the homy guU, 
have but little distinction from the common gull. The 
thin gull is about the sise of a raven ; the back and 
head, and upper parts of the body, are of a deep brown 
Colour, the under parts pale ashy grey; the legs black, 



BBA'OULL. 

and the talobs veiy strong and hooked. It is a native 
of the North, althoiigli oeoasionally found iu England. 
It is a very formidable bird, partacing of the flerueiiess 
of the eagle, and not only feeds on fish, but it also preys 
on lambs and other sm'ull animals. In the Shetland 
isles, and in other northern rock-bound coasts, it is seen 
often. The arctic gull is very similar to the common 
gull, and needs no sjiociHl signiiicatiou. It is found iu 
northern regions,— whiMico its name, and it is peculiar 
only from the fact of its parasitica) propensities. It 
never flshos for itself, like other water-lowl, but pur- 
sues smaller gulls which have captured any bendy, 
and makes them drop it. It then descends with great 
impetus, and catches its stolen prey before it can reach 
the water. 

OutLBT. {See CF.ttoi'iuous.) 

OcM, OHM (Sux. goma), in Anat., is that cellular and 
ebutio ncsby substance a'bic’h covers the alveolar por- 
tions of the upper and lower jaw, and envelops the 
neck of the teeth. 

OuK, .yaw (Fr. gosune), a vegetable product, which 
forms a 'slimy solution with water, but is insoluble in 
alcohol, ether, and oils. There are six varieties of 
— gum arabio, gum Senegal, gum of the cherry 
and other stone-fruit trees, gum tragseantb, mim of 
Bassora, and the gum of seeds and roots. All these 
gums, except tihe last, flow spontaoeouflly from the 
branches and trunks of their trees, and sometimes 
from the fruits in the form of a mucilage, which dries 
and hardens in the air; the gum of seeds and roots, 
however, requires to be extracted by boiling water. 
A number or venr difl'erent aubstanoes are confounded 
in commerce under the name of gum. Thus, gum elemi 
and gum copal, which are true rosins ; gum ammonia- 
oum, which is a gum-resin ; and gam elastic (caout- 
chouc), wUch diohrs from both, «re all called gums. 
Gam arabio is obtained from Uie Acacia oraMca, or 
Acacia sera, which grow upon the banks of the Nile 
and in Arabia. The commercial gum of this kind con- 
eiete of a number of rmsU pieces rounded on one side 
and hollow on tlie other. It may be bleached by expo- 
snre to the atmosphere and sunlight at a temperature 
of 212\ Its speeific gravity is 1 *356. It is used in me- 
diciiM^Hnd also in order to to give loitre tocrapes and 
other eflk fabrics. Oum Senegal it collected from the 
Acacia S^gtU 1^ the negroes during the month of 
November. Its specific gravity is 1*436, and its cbe- 
m&eal properties and uses are aunilar to thoee of jnim 
arabic. It ta largely used in calkio-jprintipg. Qua 
tragaoanth is gathered in Crete and the netghbpuripg 
iafauids, from the Atimlagwt fra^acuafAa, abo^t tbo 
end of June. It is white nr reddish iu colour, almott 


opaque, and has the appearance of twisted ribands. 
It is dimoiilt to pulverise it without heating the mor- 
tar. When plunged into water, it partially dieeolves, 
swells, and forms a very thick mucilage. Gum'traga- 
esnth has a specific gravity of 1 38A and is used iu 
calico-printing and by shoemakers. (For other gnme, 
Mtc Bassobx Ouw, Bbxtisu Ovk, Bbxtbiv). Most of 
the substances called gums are resins or gum-reslua. 
(See UBMina.) 

Guu-boil, in Surg., is a small abscess, which forms 
in the cellular substauce of the gum. At first it is 
suIQcicut Biiuply to protect it against cold ; but if it 
continues to advaucc, the process of ripening may, be 
hastened by hot applicstions to the cheek, next to the 
swelling. If the pain be excessive, a leach applied to 
the pari will usually afford relief. As soon ae the 
presence of matter can lie ascertained, it should be let 
out by a free incision. 

Ouif-TBKBB. (See Kucalyptcb.) 

Ouzr, gun (Artg.-Bax.), an instrument coneisfiitf of 
a barrel or tube, of iron or other metal, from which 
balls, shot, or other missiles, are discharged by, the 
explosive force of gunpowder. The larger speou^ of 
guns are csllod cannon ; the smaller species are called 
riflcH, muskets, carbines, fowling-pieces, Ac. The 
inaiiufacture and construction of cannon hove been 
fully described in the articles on ARTXtl.BBT and 
('annon, to winch the reader is referred. A deserip- 
tion of the latest improvements in the manufacture of 
small fire-arms will also be fonud under the head 
Kiplb. Tbe ordinary musket or fowUng-piece con- 
sists of two distinct parts, — the metallic and the wooden 
part. The first comprises the barrel, the look, and the 
mounting, together with the bayonet and ramrod for 
military arms ; the second oompriaes the stock, and, in 
fowling-pieces, the ramrod also. The interior of the 
barrel is called the bore, ite diameter the calibre, the 
front end the muzzle, and the back end the breech. 
The proving of giin-barrels ie indiapeneably neoesstry to 
insure confidence in their safety. Next tn importance 
to the barrel comes the gun-look. Formerly all guns 
were tiiude with flint locks, working with a spring; bnt 
at the present day percussion or detonating looks only 
arc lined. Among the most important teobnicel terme 
employed by spurtinion to distinguish, the different 
parts of a gun are the following Tbe hutt gf etoek, 
the shouldered extremity of the stock ; tbe male or 
emve/, a small catch Busi>onded from tbe neofc of the 
tumbler, to receive the extremity of the maifiepving ; 
the chamber, a central cavity within the breech, to re- 
ceive the powder ; the ooek in the flint gun holds the 
flint ill its jaws, and m tbe peroussion gun ii ofteti 
uallcil the etrikevi the guard, the bow wfaiob proteote 
the trigger ; the keet-pMe, tbe plate with whiek the 
butt of the stock is tipped ; tbe loek-plate supporte the 
principal works of lift* lock ; the nuttiuprimp works the 
tumbler with tbe cook ; the eeear, that whloh rotobes 
tbe tumbler for half or whole cook, on being pushed np 
by the trigger ; the tumbler, the movable oentrepieoe 
of a lock, which falls into, and is subservient to, the 
cock ; the tnorm is the screw at tbe end of the ramrod* 

Gun, AiB. [See Aut-Gvir.) 

Gunboat, a term forraeriy applied to e small veeiel 
mounting only a single gun, and used for coast defeneei 
but now the word gunboat is synonymone of a totaUlf 
new olasa of vessel. The experience of the lest Buselea 
war showed us that vessels of light draught of water* 
whiwh could bo rapidly propelled through the sea. em 
which could carry one or two guns of large eimb^ 
would be far more useful soiuetunei tbayl'''line<«l- 
battle ships; accordingly, our fleet of gouboatewee 
constructed on entirely new prineiplie. They ace 
generally armed with one 68- or 100-p<mnder Arm- 
strong gun, which can be used either ehead or astern, 
oceordiDg aa required. Some have, in addition to 
this, a 33-pottnder, or bram howitien. They are pro- 
pellad by engines of from 80 horse-power. Is 
the new gunboats consfruoted the crew are ebeltered 
by shifting iron screens, and theveseds themselves et# 
plated externally with axmonr-nlatee. Their rig ig 
restricted to a very light tqirmfuA consists of threw 
masts, very short in length, and fitted only with gaff* 
euis.— Bef. The Serem fUei ef the Ifavg, l^aptain 
Hasted, ft.N . ; Xng, QuelapmSk^ArtM esMKSuum, 
QvK-CmoM. (ff«f n.BoxruK ■.) 
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GtrK'MBTAL, in Metall., an alloy containing 90*6 par 
cant, of copper and 9*6 of tin, uaed for castiua pieoee 
of ordnance and those parts of inachinery nrhieh are 
subjected to considerable friction. 

OuKirKH, gun'-ntr, in Mil., a name applied to soU 
diers belonging to the royal artillery, in oontradis- 
tinclion to those who are called drirors. Some artib 
lerymeu rank as master gunners, and there are others 
attached to the corps and oonsidered as forming a 
portion of it, termed invalid gunners. In the royal 
navy the gunner holds the highest rank among warrant 
uiUoerB. Gunners in the navy are divided into three 
classes, with pay varying from, £10 to £7 per month 
when at sea, and flroro £8. 10s. to £5. 10s. per month 
when in harbour. The gunner must be a iimii of 
tolerably good education, and has to pass a severe 
examination before he is considered as qiiahiled to 
enter on the duties of his post. Whenever a gunner 
returns from service abroad, he has to go on board 
the ExcelLent gunnery ship at Portsmouth, to make 
himself acquainted with the latest improvements in 
the science. On board ship the gunner and his mates 
have to instruct the midslupmeu and ship's crew in 
the great-gun, small-arms, bayonet, and cutlass ex- 
ercise ; and the chief gunner has the charge of tho 
magaaine. and serves out the ammunition ana military 
stores, keeping a striut acoouiit of tho expenditure. 
He must necessarily have a knowledge itf geometry, 
and also be acquainted with the duties or pruotieal 
seamanship. (le bus to superintend the fitting nut of 
boats for active service. Gunners hold rank next to 
second masters. Although holding a position of sueh 
importance, the gunner is one of the wont paid olficers 
in the British service. When he is no longer lit for 
service, he is allowed to retire on a small pension, 
averaging about £45 a year, and if he die on active 
service, his widow is also entitled to a pension of 
small amount. 

Gumtiax, (after Ernest Gunner, a Nor- 

wegian botanist), iii JBot., a gen, of the iiat. ord. Ara- 
llavM, Thti species O. scabra, a native of Chili, is 
remarkable for its enormous leaves, which are some- 
times eight feet across. Its fleshy leaf-stulks, which 
resemble those of the rhubarbs in appearance, are 
eaten. Its roots are astringent. 

GtmiTKBT, ww'-nsr-e, the science which treats of the 
theory of tho flight and motion of projectiles disuhiirgod 
from cannon ana sniaU-arnis, and teaches the inetliod of | 
employing these weapons in tho most effectual manner, 
for the purposes of attack and defence. The earliest 
treatise on the pstli described by a projectile during it.v 
flight, seems to be ouo written br a mathomnticiaii 
named Sartalea, about tlie middle of the 10th century. 
Galileo demonstrated that a shot fired from a gun 
would trace a parabolic curve in its pass^e through 
the air, if the resistance of the air haa no influence, as 
it has, ill material^ altering the form of tho path it 
describes. It will bo readily understood, that if the 
tesistauoe of the air and the attraction of gravitation 
could be removed, or, in Owher words, if a shot could 
be fired «m vacuo, it would go on for ever in a line cor- 
responding to that of the axis of the piece, produced 
indefinitely, with the same initial velocity, or the velo- 
oity which it pouened when it left the cannon's mouth. 
But supposing the effect produced by the inflnenoe of 
the air to be neglected, and gravity alone to act. on the 
ball, it is found that the action of gravitation constantly 
acting on the projectile at every point of its flight, in a 
Bne which may be oonsidered as perpendicular to the 
horison, tends to draw it out of the straight line, wldch 
It would have desoribed if the force of gravity did not 
ond eventually brings it to the ground, after 
j • parabolic curve. It was general^ con- 
judered by mathematicians, from tho time of Galileo, 
we ^th of a projectile was that of a parabola, and 
that the resistance of tho air had but little, if any in- 
flue^, m aUcoring it^form ; but it was reserved for 
Newton to show thatiA true path, under the combined 
i^uenw of the resistance of the air and the attraction 
of gravitation, was that of an hyperbola while passing 
through a m^um mffering a uhiform resistance. He 
th^ resistance offered by the air to a I 
its flight is proportional to the square 
t«e projectile, the resistance to tphe* 
varying squarea of their diim- 
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tors and the density of the medium through which 
they paoB. Ttv determine and calculate the time of 
flight, the horiaoatal range, and the greatest height to 
which a shot will rise duriim its flight, requirea a 
knowledge of trigonomet^. u may, however, he said, 
that the range and time of flight depend entirely on the 
charge and the elevation of the gun. The greater the 
char^, the greater will be the range and the velocity 
imparted to the shot up to a certain imint ; and tlia 
same holds good with regard to elevation, provided 
that the same charge be used in firing each shot, at the 
diflerent elevations, A knowledge of the time in which 
n projectile will describe its flight is most necessary, 
especially in firing shells, that the gunner may know 
how to regulate the length of the fuse, to insure tho 
bursting of the shell at the time of reaching the object 
at. which it is discharged. This is taught by the study 
of gunnery, which also makes the military engineer 
acquainted with the eflbot produced by shot when dis- 
charged in masses, and Ibr a long time against wood, 
stfiiie, uud other aatwials, under various circum- 
stances ; and gives him data fbr the oonstruotion of 
walls, lH>iub-proof roofs, and tassels of snffleienb 
strength to oflbr offeetnal reaiatanee to the weight of 
till* projectiles that may be directed acunst them. The 
eflout of 1 he rosistanoe of the atmosphere to the mol ion 
of a projectile is one '* the most important sections 
4)f the science of gannr It has engaged the attention 
of some of the moot einineut philosopbers, both in 
ancient and modern times, on account principally of 
the groat difficulty of determining, by experiment, 'the 
correctness of any particular hypothesis. Much diifer- 
oiKv of opinion is entertained as to the absolute eflect 
of this retarding force (which is, in fact, tho science of 
adro-dynamics) upon bodies moving in the atmosphere 
with great velocities ; and although suflloient is known 
to guide the practiesJ gnuner, stiU, ns nscientiflo ques- 
tion, it is one of consioernhle interest, from the fact of 
its sfdution being so difficult, more than of its practi- 
cal importance. Dr. Hutton, iu his Mathniuatieul 
Tracts," draws the best hypothesis on the subject; and 
although some of his re.sults have Ikmiu disproved by 
experimentalists who have inquired into the theory, 
iiiul tpHied Us results, since the time of Dr. Hutton, yet 
hw dediictions being generally found oorrevt, areby far 
tho mo^t tru8twort.hy to follow by auy one who wishes 
thoroughly to inventigate thescienimot iiero-dyuanucs. 
Tim rcsisiHUce whiuh a body meets with in its motiou 
through tho air will first depend ujion its velocity, and 
the form and magnitude of the auriaee opposed to tiie 
fluid ; secondly, upon the density and tenacity of tlic 
fluid, or cohesion of its particles, and also upon the 
friction which will be caused by the roughness of the 
surface of tho body ; iiiid, thirdly, upon ihc degrees of 
compression to which this fluid, supposing it to he 
perfectly elastic, is subjected, as on this diqiends the 
rapidity with which it will close iri and fill the spao>‘ 
beliind the body in motion. With regard l» the 
velocity of the body, it is evident that a plane moving 
through a fluid in a direotiou perpendicular to its sur- 
face must imi>art to the partiolea of the fluid with 
which it comes iu oontact a velocity equal to its own ; 
and ftom this cause alone the resistances should be in 
I the proportion of the velocities; but the number of 
particles struck by the moving b^y in a certain time 
I beiug also aa the velocity, it follows flrom these two 
I causes combined, that the resistance of a fluid to a 
I liody in motion, which arises from the inertia of tho 
I particles of the fluid, will beiu the due proportion of 
the square of the velocity imparted to the moving 
body. Secondly, a bo^ moving in a fluid must over- 
come the force of the co'hesion of those parts which are 
separated, and the friotion ; both of whioh forces are 
totally independent of the veloeito. The total resist- 
ance, therefore, fkom oohesion, motion, and inertia, 
will be partly oonstant and paruy as the square of the 
velocity. Besides, the nomoer of particles stntok and 
the number that are Moated will be aa the densities 
of the media;— from which we draw the following for- 
mula Let d refffesent fks detuify qf the Jktid, e ihc 
velocity qfike moukiffMgt a ihoconaiant cotsfleloni for 
ineriia, and 6 tho oocgleiout fur eohoritm audJhieUnn : 
then adv* •f ifll wiU be proportional to the whole 
resistattoe. The reaistances, therefore, are at the 
squares of tbs vdoeities in the same fluid, and aa the . 
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of tbeTdqdyes molfcipHed bj the deositiee in | 
different fluide. Tbird](y, if the body cMt be mofod to 
rApTdly thet the fluid oeonot intteni^ niih ia behind 
it, s8 li found to be the oue in the etmosphere, the 
reeiiting poirer of the uedlom moat be eooaidembly 
iiicrfettiedi for the projoetile being deprived of ^ 
presBure of the fluid on iM hind pert, muet eupport on 
ite fore part the whole weight of e ooluinn of the fluid, 
itrrr and atKn'e the force emplc^ed in moving the por- 
tion ot the fluid in contact with it, which force ie the 
Bole source of resistenoe in the disoontinued fluid. 
Also, it mast be added, that the oondensntion of the 
uir in front of the body will influence oouaiderably the 
relation between the r^stanoea and the relooitiee of 
iin oblique aurfhce ; and it is probable that, although 
the resistanoes to ■ gkilie may, for slow motions, be 
nearly proportional to the squarea of the velocities, 
thf‘y will, for j^eat velocities^ iucrease in a much 
bi^Mier ratio. The recoil of a gnu mnst necessarily 
lUiainfth the velocity of its projectile ; and this has been 
enrefolly boine in mind by men who have made gun- 
nery their especial stud)', os Sir William Armstrong 
uiid Mr. Whitworth. It must be also rememborod, 
that tlie luereased estcut of range and the greater cer- 
tainty of hitting the object against which the llriuf* is 
(iirected, is due to the method of rifling or grooving 
the interior of the bore of the piece, which imparts 
rotation to the missile after it has left the muscle of 
the gun. The nse of elongated shot and shell also 
contnbutea greatly to this result, as tliey do not pre- j 
sent a greater amo ant of surface to be acted on by the ^ 
air than spherical shot; but, in consequence of tVieir 
greater weight, they possess a far greater power of 
maintaining their initial velocity. It is dimoult to 
treat on snob a subject in a satisfactory manner with- 
out entering fully into details; and this renders it 
maniihstly impraraonble to do more in the present 
instance than to give the brielbst sketch of the objects 
and nature of the soience of gunnery, the theory of 
which belongs entirely to the higher branches of 
mathematics.— Hobins’s ilTew ^neiples ^ Gv/n- 
nWyi Hutton's Mathematical Traeli} tiir Howard 
Douglas's TVecMfhre oa Naval Gunner}/ ; Boxer’s Trea- 
iiee on ArHUerj/. 

Gonrownaa, ffun’^pow-der, a mixture of nitre, char- 
coal, and solphur, in proporj^ns nhich vary slightly in 
different countries, and accdiraiiig to the uses to which 
it is applied. Its action is dependent on the rapid 
oxidation of the charcoal by the nitre, and the sudden 
evolution thereby of heated gas. The powder which 
appears to have the greatest prupeUing force is that 
which contains an equivalent ot nitre and sulphur 
united to three of carbon. Many other choniical 
detonating compounds have been proposed, but none 
of thorn ore equal to gunpowder as at present manu- 
faciured ; the principal ohl^'l^ons to their use being 
the comparative danger attendant on their manufac- 
ture and transport, and the too sudden evolution of 
gas at the time of their ignition. The following table 
contains the composition of most of the varieties of 
gunpowder 



Nitre, 

Charcoal, 

Sulphur. 

England 

France 

75 

16' 

10* 

Prussia 

United Stales 

}” 

12*5 

12*6 

Austria 

76 

11*6 

12*5 

Sweden 

76 

»■ 

10* 

China 


14*4 

0*0 


ODVrowBBB, LairB BBtaCnro TO.—I 11 eonseqnence 
of the danger arishig from oareletsneas with regard to 
gunpowder, its manuikoturo and sale is regulated by 
severid statutes. By 12 Geo. IIL e. fll, it is enaoted ! 
that no person shall nae miUs, or other engines fbr 
making gtinpowder. or manufacturing the same, ia any 
way, except in miils or other plaoea which were ac- 
tually in existence at the tiiue of the pshsing of that 
act, or which, if erected nftenrards, have been sanc- 
tioned by a license, under pain of forMtiiig the gun- 
powder and two shillings a pound. It is farther 
enacted that no mill worked by a peatle tbaU be used 
in making fanpowder, under the above penelty ; and 
not more than 4i} lbs. is to be made at one time under 
a single pair of milistones, nor shall more than 40 cwt. 


be dried in any oae stove or place at aauf oae tima 
(altered by S3 * U Viot. 0 . 130. to 60 lbs. and 30 owt. 
resp^vely) ; which not also cUoleres the (|unitl^to 
be pressed at oue time not to exceed 10 citi.. er the 
quantity to be corned IS ewt. In terms of tmt act 
toeremust be a store magasine of brick or stone at 
least 140 yards distant from any house used in making 
pofrder. No dealer ia allowed to keep more than W 
lbs*, nor iny person not a dealer more then 60 lbs*, 
except in Ucenaed mills, or to the amount of 300 lbs. 
for the use of collieries, and within 200 yards of them. 
By 23 & 24 Viot. c. 130, not more than 30 barrelf ue 
to be carried at once by land carriage, except in an in- 
olosed wooden van, which may contain 40, or if it fonn 
part of a railway train, it may contain 100. Kot msie 
than 600 barrels at once to be conveyed by water, etcept 
in vassi^ importiBg or exporting, or going ooastwne. 
All gunpowder must be oontaiood in wooden boxeecrin 
barrels, without any iron about them, and well •eonred, 
each box containing not more than 100 lbs. Oarriagee 
must be complete^ eotered over, and veasela nsad 
must have a close deek. TO smoke, have fires, lidhtsd 
candles, or luoifer matohes, on such vessel, while the 
hatches are open, Infcdves a penalty of £6. The ei^or- 
tation of gnnpowdtr mi^ be prohibited at any time by 
proclamation, or by an order iu council. Stringent 
regiilationii are enacted by the last-mentioned act 
retiarding the making of perousaion-caps, anununiUen, 
fireworks, folmiuatiug mercury, and other exploaiva 
compounds. Manufactorers must take out licenses, 
and not make percussion-caps or fireworks within 60, 
or ammunition, foloiinating mercury, or other sOdh 
artiolo, within 100 yards of any dwclliug-houso or other 
manufactory. Hot more than 60 lbs. of gunpowder or 
' 30 lbs. of explosive compound to be in 1 he respective 
buildings at one time. To sell fireworks without a 
license, or to a person apparently under sixteen yeara 
of age, involves a penalty of £6« 

GuHrowDBB Plot, the name of a conspiracy formed 
in the second year of the reign of James I. (1604), for 
the purpose of destroying the king and the parliament 
at a blow. The Boman Catholics having been disap- 

S ointed in the expeetations of indulgence from King 
ames, Cateeby and Percy, two Catholic gentlemen of 
ancient family, with a few others of the same perina- 
•ion, determined to run a mine below the hall in which 
parliament assembled, and on the first day of the ses- 
siou, when the king and royal fomily would be present, 
involve the whole m one common ruin. A hoaia aliif& 
to the old palace of Westminster wm hired by Oatesby, 
and mining operations oommenooti; but tliey were 
obliged to be abandoned. A vault below the House of 
r^ruH, which had been used to store coals, being to 
let, Oatesby hired it Maroh 26, 1005, as beiim ediBhc^ 
bly suited for their purpose, and two hogsbeadeund 
:t6 barrels of goupewder were lodged mit.tlaeiAMlle 
being covered witn sticks and faggots, ana the deors 
thrown open, so as to prevent aaspiuton. Bverything mw 
at length prepared fln* the ezeoution of the plot, whUh 
was arranged for the dth November, the day 00 whioh 
parliament was to be reopened. An auonymeua letter 
was sent by one of the conspirators to Lord Montei|de 
on the 26th October, advising him not to attend ^ 
opening of parliamenlt; “for God and man hathomi- 
curred to punish the witfredness of this time.** Wa 
he communioated to the secretary of etate. Lord 
Balisbury, who,althoiu^ apprehendii^ nothing, tlieB|ht 
proper to lay it before the king. Jamea saw Uto 
I matter in a more serions light, and judging thml the 
I threatened danger wae from gunpowder, ordered Ae 
cellart beneath the parliament house to be samelied. 
There is good reason for beliering, boweeer, that 
Monteagle end James were eognisent of what wee 
going on before this time, end that the letter and tbia 
account of the matter were got up for the purposoof 
; concealing the treacbeiy of edme of those ooncnnied. 
The veult was searched oA tfoweteBiag of the 4th Ito* 
vember, and Guy Fawkes, ea oflioer la tike flpeaiiih 
cervioe, who was to Are the mine, was found at the 
door, with a dark laatern, and m^es in hie poeint* 
The other eonspiratofi fled t^Holbeacb Honsejr ia 
Worcestershire, where they WUfe attacked oa thaM 
November. Catosby, Pam, ind a fow othew, foil 
sword la bshdiihd the mat were made 
«ad exeeiltod. Aa aiitniilGMiiksgiTxog Wil i^poii^a 
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on the 5th of November, in eommemoration of the 
ilpltveranoe of the nation from the perils of the Oud< 
powder Plot. 

Gunshot Woonds, ffun-nkot ieni)itd$, is a term em- 
ployed 111 IVIil Sure, to denote wounds produced by 
cununn-balls, bullets, atnkiug apainat tbo body. 
They differ in many respects IVom ordinary woimda, 
and oonstitutc a distinct branch of eoience of them- 
84*lvos. Frequently, on p porsoii being struck, he is 
not oonscious of any pain, and he is first made aware 
of his wound by inability to uso the part, or by feeling 
the blood trickling down. Generally, if the wound be 
at all Bsrero, the putiont becomes deadly pale, trem- 
bles, and seems aiiout to die ; but usually, with the aid 
of Btiniiilants, ihese appearances pais off* in a few 
hours. If they continue unabated, they giro reason to 
fear the worst. It was long a generally received 
opinion that a person might he injured by the ** wind 
nfasliot,'' without being struck by it at all; but this 
idea is now exploded, for persons have had portions of 
-their clnlhes carried off by large shot, and even tbeir 
ears or noses shot off* without at all suff'ering from the 
wind of the shot. The real cause of such injuries 
is a ball whose force has perhaps been somewhat 
spent by previous obstacles, striking the part ob- 
liquely, and then glancing off. not breaking the 
elastio skin, but breaking or bruising the parte un- 
dementb. When u ball enters the body, the wound 
appears somewhat smaller than the ball itself; ita edges 
ore ragged and inverted, and the part around has a 
bluish or black colour from the bruiso. When it passes 
through the part, the aperture by which it inukca ita 
exit presents quite a different appearance. It Sfenia 
< somewhat larger than the ball, the edges are inverted, 
Htid thoro is little discoloration about the wound. 
Frequently a ball, if it enter obliquely, or he nearly 
spent, instead of pursuing a straight course, becomes 
deflected, and may be found lodged in, or may pass out 
at a part at a aoiisidnrable distance from that at which 
it entered. One is said to have passed oouipletely 
round the neck, and to have been found close to the 
aperturo by which it bad entered. Excessive bleeding 
is not so common after gunshot wounds as after other 
kinds; but it sometimes occurs, and may be fatal if not 
attended to. Where it can be done, the finger should 
be inverted into the wound, and pressed upou the ves- 
sel, otherwise a handkerchief should be tied very tightly 
round the limb above the wound. It is well to examine 
the wound as early as possible, in order to ascertain 
the amount of injury ; at least, so lar as this cun be 
done without aggravating the case. The ball or other 
foreign substance ought to be removed, if that can be 
easily elTeoterf ; hut otherwise they ought, in the mean 
time, to be lot alone. As the walls of the wound slough 
and suppurate, the opening will become larger, aud 
they may then fall out, or be easily removed. Some- 
times they remain embedded in the tissues, without 
producing much or any inconvenience. If, after the 
sloughing and suppuration, the ball remains fixed, and 
if much irritation continues to be excited, andabaoesses 
form alioiit ita track, then it may he necessary to find 
•out its seat, and use every means to remove it. The 
aiinplest dressings should only at first be applied to the 
wound ; os a piece of linen, spread with some mild oint- 
ment, fixed on lightly by strips of adhesive plaster, and 
covered with a rag kept constantly moist with cold 
water. Aperient niediuiite should also be given, and 
sometimes it is advisable to bleed the patient. After a 
few days, when suppuration has set in, the treatment 
should be ohauged, and in place of the cold application, 
some warm emoUiont poultice, or lint dipped in warm 
water, should be adopted, and the system strengthened 
by mild tomes and a nutritious diet. The iufiamniatioii | 
wnich precedes suppuration is usually very intense, 
aecompniiied with great swelling, beat, ana pain of 
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may have been injured by the ball In such a case, 
the vessels must be cot down upon, and tied both above 
and below the opening. In oases where the parts 
beneath are greatly bruised, but the skin itself is not 
broken, it is recommended to make one or two incisions, 
in order to clear out some of the coagulated blood, ajul 
to permit the discharge of the slough. Where the 
iiqury is very considerable, it is sometiuieH necessary 
to have recoorse to amputation. When it may Ik* 
necessary to adopt this course will depend upon 
the circumstances of each particular case; no gene- 
ral rule can be laid down regarding it. In military 
practice, however, it is often necessary to amputate 
in cases where, in civil practice, it woiud be scarcely 
justiilable, from the danger in healing being less, its 
not requiring so mnoh attention, &c. The best time 
for amputating is immediately after the patient has 
recovered from the depresBing effects which usoaliy 
follow the reception of the wound. — Spf. Hunter ou 
Oiiuahot Wounda ; Guthrie cm Qwiahot H'loamfs q/* the 
Extrewiliea ; Larrey’s Memuirea de Chtrurgie Mthtaire; 
Engliah Cyrlopadia^Arte and Seiences. 

Gvivtbk's CukiVt gun'-te^Zt a chain commonly used 
in the mensuration oflatid, and so named from its being 
invented by Mr. Gnnter, a celebrated mathematician. 
The cliiiin is Gtl feet length, and in divided into 100 
links, of 71)2 inche- loh ; from which arrangement, an 
acre of land is eqii; i o 10 square chains. 

Gvnw'^lk, or (ii/ifiTBi,, gun'-nel (Ang.-Sax.), the 
upper edge of a ship’s side ; the uppermost wale of a 
ship, or that piece of timber which unites on either 
side trom the quarter-deck to the forecastle. 

(«i'T Manufactukx. (aSVc Catout STBiiraB.) 

OrTTA-viiitcaA, gut*dd psr/'-sAd, the concrete juice of 
the Jaonandra Gutfu^ a tree belonging to tbo fam. 
of the Siipotacem. {See Isokakdba.) it grows abun- 
dantly in Singapore, Borneo, and other islands of the 
EaHtern Archipelago. The tree which is called pereJur, 
grows to the ihumetcr of five or six feet, and, on being 
notched, yields a milky juice, which .solidifies after 
exposure to the air, forming the guttu-peroba of com- 
mercft. It is a tough, inelastic substance, becoming 
soft and plastic at 212^ at which temperature It may 
be moulded into shape, which it retains without 
change until it is cool. Its plastic properties ren- 
der it extremely useful in the arts, and it is much 
employed for copying casta and impressions. Beau- 
tiful mouldings, pioturo-frames, and a number of 
ornamental articles, are made from it. It also pos- 
sesses the valuable property of welding together at the 
temperature of boiling water. It is a powerful insu- 
lator, and is consequently much used lor coating the 
wires for telegraphic purposes. Being impervious to 
moisture, aud resisting the actions of aetds aud alkalies 
to a great extent, it is of much use to the chemist us a 
material for making bottles, carboys, baths. &c. It 
was at one time much used for lathe-bonds ; but it bos 
been superseded in a great measure by those made of 
vulcanized rubber. It is insoluble in water, but dis- 
solves in benzole, chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, 
turpentine, aud the essential oils in general. Payen 
states that the purified gntta-perohu of commerce con- 
sists of 75 to 80 per cent, of chemically pore gutta- 
percha, which is insoluble in ether and alcohol, and a 
white and yellow resin, soluble in boiling alcohol. The 
crude lumps are imported in the forms of fish, animals, 
and blocks, which are softened by boiling water, and 
passed through a series of kneadmg, rolling, and cut- 
ting machines, by means of which all the siooea and j 
other solid matters ore extrooted. It is then sub- • 
mitted to the action of masticators, and rolled of ' 
fashioned into the desired shape. It may be rolled 
into thin transparent sheets, which are much uied for - 
surgical puposes. being perfectiy impervious to mois- - 
ture. Dr. Cattell, of London, bos suoceeded in pori- 


the surrounding part^ ‘*aud severe constitutional du- ! fving gutta-percha so perfectly from sll ejxtraneuus 


tiirbonoe, fever, sleepTessness, Ac. These symptoms 
change when soppuratioii » fairly established, the sur- 
roniidiug inflamiuatiou is lessened, the fever subsides, 
and iu slight cose# the health may seem but little 
affected, in severe siases, however, neotic fever super- 
veuei|Withfi6bili^, copious night sweats, and diarrheas. 
Seeo'iHikqi^ssmoirrhage not onfireqnenily occuraduring 
the sepamion Of the slough, in consequence of the 
nloeraUou of aomo of the larger blood-vessels, which 
•16 


matter, that it presents the appearance of ivory. In 
its ponfled condition it is UBelol for a thanoond differ- 
ent purposes. 

OuTTA Bxbmva. (See Sxaurobu.) 

OvmrK»Jt,orCivBiACSJtt. gut^t^-e-re (Lat.j^f/a, 
a drop : fero, I bear), in Bot., the Gamboge of Man- 
gosteen fam., a nat. ord. of Lieoigledenee, Bub^elass 
3%alamiflora2 oonsisUne of tropiooi trees and shrubs 
haviiiF the following diagnostfo ohorocten '.—Leaves 
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GuttumlB ' Gyxnxuistios 

opjmite, simple, coriaoeoua, end exitipulAta. Sepals The fifth and sixth portions were the eon*MtrUm» 
and petals usually exhibiting a binarr arrangement of] where they covered tiiemaelvea with sand or dust j and 
their parts ; tine former imbricated and mouent^ the peUarirat the place where they praotised boxing, 
unequal, the latter equal and hypogynoos. Stameni wreatling, fto. A seventh portion or the gymnaaium 
almost idways numerous; anthers adnate, without a was reserved for ball exercise, and was called tbe 
beak, opening by a pore or transversely. Disc fleshy Mphmiittrion, The rysti were porticos where the 
orlobed. Ovary superior, with sessile radiant stigmM wreatlera contended during inclement weather; and 
and axile placentas. Seeds ezalbuminons. The larger there were other xytrfi, or open allevs, ibr fine weather, 
proportions of the plants of this order are nativea some of whioh were ornamented with trees. Between 
of Booth America ; out a few occur in Madagascar, the portioos and tbe outer walls there were also laiwo 
aud on the African continent. There are 32 genera, unpaved alleys used for variotts purposes. Lastly, 
including about loO species. They are chiefly remark- there waa the $iadium, a large senucirculnr apaoe 
able for yielding a yellow gum-resin of an acrid and covered with sand, and surrounded by seats Ibr speo- 
purgative nature. In many oases, however, the fruits tators ; and the baths, which oonsisted of several 
are edible, and are held in high estimation for their apartments. In Itome, during tbe Kepublio^ there 
delieions flavour. (d'eeOABOTKia, Maiimsa, Mbsua.) were no buildings which could be compared with tbe 
GuttdraTjB, ^ tV - ttt-rala (Lat. the throat), is Greek gymuasia. Under the Cmsars, the public baths 

a name given, m Gram., to certain sounds formed in bore some resemblance to them, but the gymnasig 
the throat or book part of the mouth. In English may be said to have disappeared with the thermiB. 
there are, properly speaking, no guttnrols; but tbe The name is employed, in the present day, to designate 
jnilatals, ana it, are nearly allied to them. In the the higher class of schools in Germany those that ara 
bpauish language alone, of those derived from the intended to be immediatolv preparatory to the uni- 
Latin, are gutturals common. In German, the gut- versity. The gymnaata differ from the real soboola 
tiiral ch is very common, as it was also in Greek ; and (reahtchuluM), which are intended to give a anitable 
it occurs in Scotch in such words aa loeh. The Arabian education for such as are destined lor businois or 
laimiiage is full of gutturals, trade, in having aa their object tbe bestowing of a. 

GuT-Borx, gi, a lesser rope or ropes used to steady mental aud scientiflo education on such as are intended 
an extended cable. The guy-ropes extend laterally for the universities. The course qf study usually ex- 
on each side of the central cable, and by being fastened tends over six or seven years, and inoludea Latin 
at different intervals, keep the cable from swaying and Greek, histoiy, geography, mathematics, religion 
to and fro. They are more generally used in steadying and bible knowled^ge, natural and mental philosophy^ 
tbe cables on winch rope-walkers and dancers practise natural history, German, French, Engliib, and tinging, 
their perilous vocation ; ^nd the breaking of a guy- The soholars leave about the age of IB or 20, to enter 
rope often leads to disastrous resnlts. the university ; but on leaving they are. required (in 

Gm'*s Hospital is a celebrated hospital of London, Friissia at least) to undergo a very strict examination 
founded by Thomas Guv, a wealthy bookseller. The before they can enter the university : and, indeed, 
foundation-stone of the building waa laid in 1722, and they cannot pass from one class to a nigber without 
the first patient was admitted in January, 1726, a few giving satisfactory evidence that they have proflted 
days after the death of the founder, who had reached oy their instructions. Not a few are, in this way, con- 
the age of 80. The building of the hospital cost .£18,702, demned to spend two years in one class. A committee 
aud he further endowed it with a sum of £218,480; is appomterf by govern uieut for the examination of 
making in all £238,286. In 1828 Mr. Hunt, of Peter- such as intend entering the university without poMin^ 
sham, bequeathed £180,116 to this charity, to pro- through a gymnasium. 

vide for accommodation for one hundred additional Otmkasticb, jim-ndM'-fikf (Gr. gumnasfika, from 
patients. The annual income of the hospital is now gumnos, naked), a term axiplied to those exercises of 
nearly £30,0(N), and the average number of pniients the }>ody aud limbs which tend to invigorate and 
received, about 3 ' mi; besides RO.iXX^out-door patients, develop their power. Gyninustio games are of very 
GTMKASiUM,^‘iM-aaf'-ee-um (Gr., </ainno«, naked), was ancient origin. They are mentioned in tbe second 
the name given by tbe Greeks to those places in which book of the Iliad, where playing at quoits and javelfn- 
theJr youth exercised themselves nuked. The gym- hurling are mentioned ; and in tbe 23rd book, wher»- 
nasia of the Greeks and Kouisns were looked upon as Achilles is represented as instituting games in honour 
an important part of their educational avstems. The of Patroolus, in which the sports were obariot-raoing, 
Greeks, indeed devoted more time to the gymnastic Ixixing, wrestling, quoit-throwing, Ac. Later OQ, garnet 
training of their youths than on all tbe other depart- of this kind were dedicated to tbe gods, and the re- 
menta of education. There were three public gymnasia wards being called nihla, gave origin to tbe nameoT 
in Athens,— the Academia, Lvcciim, and Gjnosarges, atMeta, applied to those who contended for tliem. 
besides several smaller private ones. The aduiinistra- Shortly bolore the time of Hippocrates, oymnMticB 
tioii of these institutions was given to a gyronasiarcli, were made a part of medicine, and gracuudly 
whose duty it w'as to place the youths under proper were reduced into a complete i^stem. Public build- 
teacbers, to conduot tbe games, and pay the athletic, logs, called gymnasia, were erected for the purpose, and 
In these gymnasia there apxidhr to have been ten gym- officers for their superintondeuue were appointed by 
nasisrchs ; next in rank came ten other officers, called tlio state. Tbe Romans erected gymnasia on a maguL 
the Sophronkitft or “ teachers of wisdom," who seem to ficent scale ; and on account or tlic extensive batha 
have looked after tbe moral development of the pupils which were attached to them, they were latterly called 
at the gymnasium. The Ogmnntfa and TtBdotrilxt! therrMf. Among tbe exercises practised in these gym- 
asaigued to the youths the different kinds of exercise nasia, were dancing, wrestling, boxing, running, leap* 
adaxited to the capabilities of each. TheA2(p/«, or ing, quoit- throwing, and hurling. BeiideB thcte, 

*' anointers," prepared the yontlis for the day^s exer- which formed the regular hiislness of the gymnuinnif 
cise, by anointing them with oil, and then sprinkling were riding, driving, swimming, rowing, climbing 
them with dust. In the gymnasium tbe principal ropes, swinging, mock fights ot various Idnde, Ac. 
exercises wore foot-racing, wrestling, boring, leaping. Various causes in later times have oomblned to eauso- 
quoit-throwing, dancing, ; and the younger pupils gymnastics to go out of use as a poit of education and 
played a variety of games with balls, tops, &c. The a method of maintaining health. Modern warfare 
gymnasium of the ancients was not one bnildiiig, but depends so much on military science and a knowledge- 
rather a group of edifices, which oould contain a vast of gunnery, and so little on physical strength, that 
number of people. It generally oonsisted of twelve military gymnastios have besn^ijg^ overlooks. It is 
parts The exterior porticos, where the philosophers, only rince the eommenoemmit w ttie present century 
rhetoricians, mathematicians, and others, disputed or that gymnastio exorcises have been reviuad as % 
lectured publicly. Secondly, a place where the pupils soienoe. In 1806, the rovivsl began in Prussia, whm . 
assembled earW to learn their exercise privately. Tbe gymnasia were opened, and thotscienoe bsoamo s»^ 
next, a sort of antechamber, called the cofyeraai, <wo- popular that it rapidly attracted attention. Swedn 
dyferion, or gpwmtitrion, where they stripped either mutated Prussia ; and from that time tbe priories of 
for the purpose of bathing or exercise. 1%e Iburth gymnastioe has formed a leading teatere in utrapfilka 
division was used for anointing purposes, and was of education in both countriet. As the gVinnasia in 
cailsd the ilaathenum, a^srion, or unetuaHum, Prussia began to be tbs scenes of polity mssringn 
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of A Iciud oOensiTo to the goTernment, tbej were 
abolished in 1818. The preotice of ormAatioa Wrt, 
however, kept up by tho troopi, and with aoen evid|Ut 
Nuooees that a BiTnilar coune of trainine was adopted 
in tlio French army in 1644. England was late in 
rooogniaing the advantages of this kind of training; 
imt the troops at Aldershot and other camps Mre now 
regnliirly instriioted in the soienoe. O^nasia have, 
however, boon long in use in private life m this ooontry. 
The gymnastic exercises adopted by the pugilists and 
wresuers of the present day in their ooorae of training 
are not ablo to prodnce on the mind or body any de- 
sirable effect ; and the aame was observed in the con- 
dition of the athletis of old. 4Put gymnastic exercises, 
practised midor proper control, must act benoflcially, 
both mentally and physiicaliy.^ As Montaigne observes, 
is a soul, not a body only! which we educate; it is 
a mun, of whom wo must not make two ; wo must not 
train the ouo without the other, but mnst guide and 
Wd them like a pair of horses harnessed to one shaft.” 
gymnastics aot upon Uie courage, and produce inde- 
'•pendenoe and presence of mind. Besides being a 
suitable interrnptiou to mental labour, and the best 
recreation after it, they produce oheerfulnesa, and 
restrict the fancy and ioitigirmtion to reasonable 
limits^ ** if you wiah to dovidoi^ tho mind of a pupil,” 
soys 'il^ttssaiui, “develop the power which that mind 
has'to govern ; exerfliso his body ; make liiin hcaltliy 
Aud strong, that you may mulio him prudent aull 
reasonalde.” The gymnastic system of Ling, referred 
to in the article Eduoitiou, is considered one of the 
beat methods of training now in use. Under the name 
of firee eaercises, in Ling's svatem, are inclnded stioh 
exeroime aa are performed without the hclft of techni- 
umaratus, such as ropes, ladders, dumb-l»ella, &e 
The dinerent species of free exeroiscs consist, first, in 
inovanmnis of the limbs on the spot, and without reci- 
procal support : second, in inovenicntM from the spot 
Nfd withont support; tiiird, in movements with siip‘ 

I ort ; fourth, in wrestling o\ercniea ; and fifth, in the 
I Xeroises belonging to leslliotic gymnastics. The free- 
I ’oin of Ling’s method from Molont exertion, and the 
physiological priue^idea on which it ia founded, render 
It superior to e\ery other system. In general all 
methods of instruction arc divided into u number 
of courses regiiUirly graduated, iNigiiiniiig with elemen- 
tary and particular iiiOroineMt.s, so .is to render every 
nartofthe body pliant, and to deielop the muscles. 
These exercises are onllcd eleineutary gymnastics ; 
ivbUs exercises in ioupiiig, vaulting, climbing, awing 
iuff, walking on stilts. &c., are onllcd applied gymnas- 
tios. In ordinary gyumasia, the principal apparatus 
employed consists of the horizontal pole, the parallel 
bars, iho masts or poles, the ropes, the triangle and 
trspil^ze, the ladder, thn wooden horse, the inclined 
plane, and the Uviug-eourso, or giant's stride. The 
horizontal pole is uaed in order to develop the strength 
of the hands and arms, though many other exercises 
are performed on it. The parallel bars are mostly 
about 8 feet long, and fixed about 2 feet apart, at u 
height of 3 or >i feet from thu ground. The exercises upon 
them, which are of great variety, tend to strengthen 
the arms and chest, and to render the body pliant 
The masts and poles, which Tai 7 in their inclination, 
are used for olimbiug purposes. The triangle and ira- 
pexe afford more amusement than any other instrument 
used in modem gymnasia, astho bchtness of their con- 
struction, and their Iming uoiistnutly in motion, make 
the evolutions performed on them appear easy and 
graceful. The woodcu ladder and the rope ladder 
are used generally to render the body supple- The 
wooden horse, wiiieh can be lowered or raised on 
its stand when required, is for exercise in vaulting and 
leaping. The iurliiii'd idane, usually a deal pTauk, 
lietween 30 and [M) feet length and 2 feet in breadth, 
i« used for a variety oi'^vxorcises, tending tostrengiben 
the luiiids, arms, ched, abdomen, legs, and feet. The 
fiyiiig-course, or giant's stride, is an amusing exorcise, 
but is not superior (to any of the others in its effects. 
The nation a), gomes <V' England by themselves coidaiii 
uonrlv all the advantages to be got by gyninustic 
©xe)\s.sfc^ These games, altbongh not all, '|>erhaps, 
i>rigin:dlv fiMonguig to this country, have been adopted, 
and haie beqome peculiarly nsiional through their 
popularity and re^lax imurovement. Wrestliug, a 
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thoroaghly Bnf^h sthlatio xporf;^ ii onl^ knowh theo- 
retiooUj on the odathiant. Bpxiu, on oxeroiie whkh 
brings eeeiy mosole into nivaa alostioity to the 
Hmbs, iamioves the play hf the tungs, gives gnickness 
of eye ana Mcuntoj in meosoriiit distenoeit is a prac- 
tice portionlerly belonfrinff to this opnatry. Ae a na- 
tion, also, oar reoordM feats in ridimi, walking, and 
mnning, may oliallenge ell Burope^ Arebery. from a 
very early period, haaheen a favoiurite pisetlina in which 
the English have excelled. The game of cricket ia es- 
sentially English, and other games, such os golf and 
curling, belong almost oxolnsivelj to Scotland. In all 
cases gymnoBtio eioroises of every kind sbonld be 
praotised with caution and moderation. Although the 
dangers conneoted with the prootioe of gymnastics are 
often exaggerated, nevartheless muscles may become 
strained through excess, and ruptures and other 
serious accidents occur.— Eef. Oapt. ChiosSo's Gf,ym- 
vnsfirg and Caliithenic$; G. Roland’s Gyisaatf iey ; 
Walker’s BrUith Manly Bx«reiaM; and the Chm- 
na%fic TVre Exercitiei of F. H. Ling, traoalatad bv 
M. Koth, M.D. 

OTXTNSifA, Jinhne>*m& (Or. yum»o«, naked; «tema, 
fllamtuit),ia Bot.j Agen.of the nat. ord. A»clepiadarea. 
The species G. laefff^ra, a native of Ceylon, yields a 
nutritious milk, w’ his used os human food. It is 
called, on thi.s acco if, the cow-plant. 

GviiNOflKNS, jii't' no-jenn (Gr. ymnue/ naked; y«a- 
nao, I prodiioe), a term applied in Lindley’s Botany to 
thn^ie plants which are uistinguished by having the 
seeds naked, or uniiiclosed bv seed-vessols. The 
plsuts included in this class iiiivc nearly an equal 
relation to flowering and fiowerless plants. They 
agree with the former in habit, in the presenee of 
sexes, and in their vABciilar tissue being complete; 
among the latter, some accord in habit with the ferns 
and clulMnosses. So great i^i the resemblance between 
some club-mosses and certain conifers, that they can 
be distiiiguishiid by iiopther external charaoter except 
their size, CSymnogena are known from most other 
vaacuhircs by the vessels of ibeir wood having large 
apparent perforations or discs ; tb^ do not, however, 
differ in growth from other exogeus, but are essentially 
the Hfime, deviating in no respect from the plan upon 
which exogenous plants increase. In the gymnogons 
there is an iiiimistukable transition Ironi the highest 
form of organization to the lowest. Thev uro essen- 
tially exugCDB in all that appertains to their organs of 
vegetation, but they are aualogons to reptiles, in the 
Hiiinial Idugdom, inasmuch as their ova ai'o fertilized 
hy direct contact with the male principle. The Coni- 
fers and Cycads are the most remarkable orders. That 
of the Conifersis connected with club-moBses by means 
of the extinct genus Lepidoilendront and thoir branches 
sometimes so closely resemble those of certain lycopods 
that no doubt can beleft of their relation. Somecycads 
have thn gyrate vernation of the leaves of true ferns 
along with the inflorescence of conifers. The natural 
orders of the gymnogens arc, — the Cyeadaeeip, the 
Pi«nre(e, the Taxacete, and the Onetucete. 

GvMwoaoPiiiaT8,.;ii;i-7io«'-o^at» (Or. naked, 

and 8 opk\it€ 9 , a wise man), the name given by the 
ancient Greeks to a sect of Indian philosophers wbo 
went about naked, or almost naked. They dwelt in 
the woods, living on the wild products of the earth, 
and had a groat reputation lor learning and wisdom. 
They spent their time in my<itiaal contemplation, and 
practised the most rigorous asceticism. Their moat 
prominent tenet was the doctrine of the immortality 
and transmigration of the soul, and they were remark- 
able for their great contempt of death. They despised 
bodily pain, and inured themselves to the greatest 
tortures without tnanifesting the least indications of 
siifl'ering. They practised snioide by burning, and in 
this way Calanns oacrifloed himself at Babylon beibre 
Alexander the Great. 

GTiC]rotPXAUs,>tta'-ttOf-peraM (Gr. gvinnot, naked: 
tyerwa, seed), in Bot., flowering plants with naked 
seeds, that is, with ovules not inclosed in on ovary. 
They are so oi^ed in oontradistinetion to the Angut^ 
fperm$, which cwve their seeds inclosed. The gymno- 
sparms are made into • distinct, claas {G^ymnagm) in 
Liiia1ey*s airangcment. lo the arrangcuient adopted 
in this work, they constitute a division of the elON 
Dieotyledonea. (flbe AnauwrxaxLS.) 





TOIVEBaia OfTOBKitlON, 

OymnotaB Blectrioue Clyrogoope 

Gyai Kcmrs Kljbovsxovs. (Stt Bleovsuuxi Bxl.) Jilile to beaut j, and in no land is the appoaraneo of tho 

GTiCAX&BQua. (SfM OvNosTaMiUtt.) SJW go preppmeBfinff an In this conntty. Tho dinleot 

Oyic<KCiuv»j>>ne'-«Aff«M (Gr. gutu, fenude; oikott or tho Itoiun Ain; wbioh they apeak la tolerably pore, 
liouae), in Bot., a term applied to the femalo or piafcil- but mixed with Bn^lish words. Babblinit lu aorcary 
line organa of a flowonog plant taken ooUaotifaly. haaalwayabeenaprofeaaionorthagypaieaiiiantiinea 
{S9« PxBTxn.) and countries, ana la aapacially the prorinoe of the 

Grwopjiojts. (Se 0 BacapTaoxA.) females. They are divided bate daaaes or tribes in 

GTNosTKMitJir, (Gr. .ms, tSsmale; England, and the prinoipal gypsy tribes now in exiat- 

tfemna, orown), m Bot., acolumn formed in thecentre once are the Stanleys, wlioseaaunt is the New Forest ; 

»f a flower by the oomplete union of the upper parts the Lovells, who are fond of London and its vioinity ; 
of the stamens and the pistil. Bxamplea arcaiforded the Coopers, who live round about Windsor; the 
by the orchis end birthwort. Flowers that show this Smiths, who have taken up their abode in Saet Anglia ; 
peculiar union are said to be mfuandroui. and the Hernes, wlio have approprietad the North of 

GTraxia,jpW-sssz, a term derived from a corruption Kngiand, and Yorkshire iu eapeciel. 
of the word Egyptians, and applied to a wandering raoe UTPSOPHtna. {See CABYorBYLbACSji.) < 

of peoplef who are found distributed over man.y conn* Gypsum, .yf//-sam (Lat.), a term appifod to amor>< 
tries of Europe and Asia. They seem to have mi* phnus lulphute of lime, from which plaster of Paris 
grated into Europe fVom the East, at the Iteginning is made. It. is also fouml in crystals as eeleniie, in 
of the Ifith century ; and tint appeared in Paris in compact scniitranspHrent masses as alabaster. It has 
1427, representing themselves as Christian penitents, endmlly been furmed by the decomposition of the Iran 
driven out of Egypt by the tiaraccna. They were more pyrites, giving rise to sulphuric acid, which, uniting 
than a hundred and twenty in number, and, according ivith the chalk, formed hulpbate of Ihne. Plaster o? 
to a French writer, " They had their ears pierced, from Paris is mmle by heating gyi>snm to about 250P Fahr., 
which depended a ring of silver; their hair was black and powdering ‘the ealonicd mass. Gypsum is also 
and crispy, and their women filthy to a degree, and used as a manure. The addition of 1 or 2 percent, of 
were sorceresses, who told lortunes.” They and their many salts, such as alum, sulphate of potash, or borax, 
people, who arrived in great numbers, obtained per- confers upon gypsum tho property of setting slowly 
mission to remain in tho kingdom; but after a short into a miis^ capable of receiving a very high polish, 
while, on aooouul of their idleness and dopredntiona. When treated in this way, it is known as Keane's, 
terrible laws were enacted, in order to suppress them Martin's, and Keating's cement, 
and drive them from the country. Theimineof“Bolu*- Gyb-Falcon. (AVe Gbs-Falcox.) 
mians'* was given to tliuoi by the French, probuhlv Gyromawcy, ,;tr'*o*M(tn-«s {Qrr.^uroe, aciride, and 
because a large number of them had come into Frauct- manteht a prophecy), is a kind of divination perform^ 
through Bohemia. Many, in consetjuenoe of the by a soothsHver, bymeaiis of a circle. The soothsayer 
seventy shown towards them, were driven back into usually doscrihea a circle variously marked with letters, 
the woods and forests of the same country ; others and turn walks round it With variouB ceremonies, say- 
passed into Germany and Hungary; while bauds of mg magic a ords and making mysteriouamotlons, the 
others swarmed over the Pyrenees, and poured down more etteetnalty to deceive the uninitiated. 
n|>on the plains of Spain. The names by which the Ctyhophob^, je-rqf'-o-rii, in Bot., a gen. of Kohens, 
g.Vpsie6 are known, diilor with the country in which several species of which possess nuiritive pr^er* 
they arc found, allhough, with one or two oxceu* ties, ond arc used ns food in tho arctic regions, l^ey 
tions, not materially. In Ilussia they are styled Zi- have been denominated tripe de rocke (rock-tripe), 
gatii; in Turkey and Persia, Zingarri ; and tn Ger- Franklin and his compauions, in 1821, used them, and 
many* Zigenner; all which words apparently spring indeed owed tbcir preservation, in a great measure, to 
from the same root, probuhlv '‘Zinoali," a term by the nutriment they afl'orded. The species 
which these peojile, and especially those of Spam, is one of the lichens used in this country by the manu- 
sometimes designate ihoiiisobcs, and the meaning of lacturors of orchil ond cudbear, 
which IB supposed to bo “tho black men of Zend, tJyaoscoPK, Ji'•roe^kope {{.tT.puroe, a oirole or ro- 
or Ind.'* Toe Zigani arc foniul in all parts of Kussia, lutum ; riyi/'cc, 1 perceive), an utstrumsnt which has 
except in tho govornnient ol St. Petersburg, from recently altraoUul attention on account of its supposed 
whien they have been banished. Their principal capability of rendering visible the rotation of thaearth 
employment is trafficking in hones and curing the on its axis. The apparatus was originally suggest^ |]^ 
diseases of cattle. In Moscow, however, they have M. Foucault, but has since been materially modified, 
given up their wandering habits, and inhabit statelv The principle cm which its action depenoa was dis- 
hoiises, and go abroad iu elegant carriages, being be* covered about 175^), by Frisi, and enuDoiated by him 
hind the higher orders of tlie Kussians neither iu as the Composition of Kotary Motions ; and the object 
appearance nor mental acquirements. The females of tlu inctrumciit is to exhibit tho real composition of 
are celebrated for their vooai powers. The Czigamy, rotstions about dilfereiit axes impressed at the eame 
or Hungarian gypsies, live in rags and fillh, but are time mi the same body. Thus, when a body is rotating 
merry, and food of music. They are addicted to hone* aliout an axis, if any force tends to make it rotate 
dealing, and are iiukers and smiths in a small way ; about another axis, it will not rotate about either the 
the women tell fortunes, and both sexes are inoorrigiblf old or the new axis, but about an intermediate one. 
thieves. In Wallachia and Moldavia, they call them* fn 18.51, Signor Antinori, director of the museum at 
solves Boomooni, and in all conntries the gypsies style Florence, first brought tfa«- subject of the apparent dia- 
tbemselves, and the langnage which they speak, Bom* niscement of the pluDe of vibration of the pendulum 
manny. In the gypsy langnage, Bom means a biisiMind, btAfore the Academicians del Gimento ; and ou the Sri 
and Bommanuy the Jiect of the husbands. Although of F'>l>ruary, in tho same year, M. Foucault communi- 
no eountiy appears^less adapted for UiH wamleriug cuted his discovery to the Academy of Seieuees at 
life, which seems so natural to these people, than Faria, and experimental^ proved the rotation of the 
Euglrad, it is nevertheless true that they do exist b«r<% earth l>y his well*knowu pendulum exporimeat end 
anathe covered cart and little tent of the Bommann^ his gyroscope. In the first case, if a pendalum is 
seldom remain more than a day or two in one place, supposed to bo suspended over mtherpoleof tbe earth. 
When the gypsies first arrived in Eogland, they were anti set in oscillation, it is evident that a apeeiator 
much persecht'‘d. After a time their persecutors got osrned round by the rotation of the earth would so 
weary of pursuing them, and at present they are con* pass alternately under tiie two ends of the arc of the 
stdered in somedegBeaaa aprivileged people. AMaougk vibrating pendalum, that its |daM of osoillation would 
thoirway of life is uiilawhil* it isconnived at, the law oi appear to him to make a moa|||cm from east to west 
England having .diaoovefed, by experieuc^ that its in the eame thna aa the earth ^olvea from west to 
utmost funr is insABcie&t to restrain them from tJbeir east. If, then, tha pandulum hepnpposed to be itas- 
hahits. The male gypues in England are all dealers larly suspended over tha aoufitoBiit m evident that aei 
in horses, and soc^naB employ tbev idle time iu change in the plana of MssUntioa can taka place. Eut 
mending the ain and copper ntouails of the peaaantry ; if the pendulum is suspended at any intarmediato 
the females tell fortunes. In all conutries the mrpsies Cnde, the rotation of the earth round the uglsMtiB « 
are very handsome when young, but hideou^ ugly maybe contiderad as the resultant of two rOtathme, one 
when they grow old. Theclim&te of England is favour* round an axis passing through tho pUtte of obierva* 
file \ 
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tion, and another round a perpendicnlar axis. The 
rotation about the latter axis cannot, however, affect 
the apparent motion of a peadiilura aiispended at the 
(Mpiatnr of that axia which is the (;reut circle through 
tlji> place of observation. The penduhiro will, there- 
fore, only he affected by a motion round the axia 
tlirongh the place, and this motion will vary oa the 
sine of the latitude. The gyroscope, as an instrinneni. 
IS un application of the principle in dynamics, that il 
a niHsa be set in motion freely in space, it will pre- 
serve ita rtriginal plane of rotation, unless it he dis- 
turbed. M. Foucault presented his aceouiit of the 
errosenpe to the Academy of Beicnces in and in 
hiB aiiparutuB there is a fixed plane below which tlir 
earth turns, and ns the spectator is earned w'lth it, 
ennses it to appear to him as if the plane of the disc 
actually revolved. The experiments which can he 
Iierforuied with the gyroscope illustriile the following 
principles: — First, that matter in motion, as well a^ 
matter at rest, possesses inertia. Sceotuilj, that the 
p»>wer possessed by the shots from rilled guns to resist 
the force of cavity, is dne to the gyratory motion 
given to the hall. Thirdly, that orbital and axial 
motions are connected intimately, and mutuHlIy alleet 
each other's speed. Fourthly, that the uiipareiit stalile 
etpitlihriuTn of bodies not s'tnlde, ns ot a Hjiiniiing-lou 
uHleep, is due to their rotation. — a deaeriptinli 
of a form of gvroscopn by Mr. Wheatstone, in the 
Tran»aotitm» nf thr ^oyal HofMtf for IHril. 

GyR08TKiif07tiiat,,7iV*(is*/e-nio'*Ne-e (Gr. round; 
tHament), ‘in Hot., the t?.i/roK/emon fum., a 
small iiat. ord. of Hit^ofyltJones^ aub-class Monnihlif- 
nydem, allied to the Pki/toloeracftr. It is distinguialied 
from that order by ‘having unisexual llowcrs, tlie 
carpels arranged round a central column, two sus- 
pended seeds in each carpel, and a hooked embryo. 
The uses of these plants are not known. 


n. 

XT is the eighth letter and sixth consonant of the 
English ^phabet. It may, however, bo said to be 
a semivowel rather than a cousonant, being pro 
nonneed merely by a forcible emission of the breath. 
The Greeks and Latins never, therefore, considered i( 
as a con<«ouant, but only as a breathing; and in tin* 
former language tb^ had no distinct loiter fur it, but 
merely a sign. In Latin, many words ucrc written in- 
differently with or without an’ h ; as arundo, harumto 
In those languages in which k is considered a con- 
sonant or pronounced hard, it is classed with the 
gutturals. It is a very delicate letter, and is fre- 
qnently not sounded at nil, — the tendency being, ns a 
language gets softened, to make it always lighter. The 
Italians have almost entirely banished h ns nn indepen- 
dent loiter out of their language. It interchanges, in 
different dialects, with various other letters ; as with e, 
as Lat. dnrm, Oer. sehen; ch, as Or. rkorto:/, Lat. 
hotin»; <r, Lat. diyifOt Oer. eehe; «, as Or. her, Lat. rex. 
ft as Lat. forift !•>. hor $ ; v or «o, as Lat. homo, lial. 
uowo. H, as a Latin numeral, denotes 2(K), and with a 
dash over it 200,000. 

Habaxxuc, hdh*-d’kttk, is the name of the thirty- 
ilt'th in order of the books of the Old Testament, 
forming one of those of the twelve minor prmihets. 
The author flourished about HOO years before Christ, 
but little further is known regarding him. Tin 
book relates chiefly to the invasion of Judea by the 
Chuideans, the overthrow of the Babylonish empire, 
and the final deliverance of God’s faithful people 
It may be divided into two parts. In the first, 
whioh is in the form of a dialogue between 
God and the prophet, the latter begins by deploring 
desolate condition of Jerusalem (i. 1—4). God 

• ^oret-ells the destruot^m of the Jewish state bv 
the ban^tf&nns^clie Pf replies by ex- 
flvinc-coume or irianr***^ entirely destroyed, 

Th» nfttHwol imn wp tmty will oiUy ^ 

iiBnrlr bU the ewtrtuBUj- be 

extv.vwfp^ Those games, uUbtr . r'!)* «<‘cond 

orisrumUvflhlodguigtothiscountfi*®" prj’phei 

and biivc beqomo pecv^arly uati“ chosen 

popularity and regular iinprovcv 
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people in times past, and beseeches him to be merciful 
to ttiem in their captivity (iii.). The style of this 
prophet has always been much admired: Eiobhom, 
De Wette, and KosenmuUer are loud in their praises 
of it, the first giving a detailed and animated analysis 
of the conatruction of his prophecies. His figures aro 
all great, happily chosen, and properly drawn out. 
ITia denunciations aro terrible, hia derision bitter, his 
consolation cheering; while, with all the boldness and 
lervour of his imagination, his language is pure and hia 
lerso luidoiiions. The famous psalm, or ode, in the 
(bird and concliuling chapter, stands unsurpassed in 
the whole compass of Hebrew poetry, for the boldness 
iind rapidity of its flights, the sublimity and grasp of 
its conceptions, the magnifiocnce of its inn^ery, the 
music and melody of its rhythm. ** He contends,'*’ saya 
Ficlihorn, ’‘wifli words, ho struggles with images; 
and who is not seised with a sacred slunlder as he 
reads, like that of the prophet himself, ns ho beheld 
the sublime and terrible appearance of the Indesorib* 
able.” The catioiiical autfiority of this book has never 
been called in (piestion ; and it is several times quoted 
in the New Testament. 

irABBAS CoarcR, htti’-bfl-ih Jeor*-pink (Lat., that 
von (the person to whom this writ is directed) 
nave the body of), v Law, i.s tho name of a writ, 
Ilf whioh there are ral kinds; but the great Writ 
of that name is the ' jeas eorptm ad Mubti('ir7iflum, 
which, in the case <1 alleged illegal conlluemcnt, 
IS directed to the person detMiniug, and calls upon 
liim (o produce the liody of his prisoner, and state 
the cause of his detention, and receive the award of 
I he judgo or court. The ^lersorial liberty of the sub- 
ject has always been regarded bv tho law of England 
IIS a constitutional right, unless ‘forfeited by the enm- 
luission of some great and atrocious crime. This doc- 
trine has been handed down to us from Saxon times, 
.ind though sometimes assailed by the despotism of 
.icalons or usurping princes, it still continuea to niain- 
(aiii Its ground, and was established on the firmest 
basis by tlie provisions of tho Magna Charts, and a 
long sucoession of statutes enacted under Edward 111, 
Ins this which induces the absolute necessity of ex- 
pressing upon every commitment the reason for which 
It m made, that the court may, upon a habeas corpus, 
examine into its validity , and, according to the circum- 
stances of tho case, discharge, ailmit tt» bail, or remand 
the prisoner. Vet in the early part of the reign of 
Charles 1., the court of King’s Bench held that they 
could not cither hail or deliver a prisoner upon a 
itaboas corpus, though coinniitted without any cause 
assigned, if committed by the special command of the 
king, or by the lords of the privy council. This caused 
\ parliamentary inquiry, and produced the Petition of 
Itight, which recites this judgment, and eiiiicts that no 
freeman hcrcalter shall bp so imprisoned or detained. 
'I'he court, however, still endeavoured to uphold the 
prerogative of the crown, and in consequence, the 
Ntatute 10 Car. I. c. 10, was extorted by the parliament, 
which enacts that any person eouimitted by the king 
himself in person, or Uy his privy council, or any of the 
members thereof, shall have granted unto him a writ 
of habeas corpus, upon demand or motion made to the 
court of King's Bench or Common Pleas, who shall 
thereupon, within three days after the return is made, 
examine and determine the legality of such commit- 
inent, and do whnt to justice shall appertain. Still 
means were adopted to evade this law, nuiil at length 
the statute 31 Car. II. c. 2, was passed, called the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which is frequently regarded ae 
■mother Magna Gharta. It provides, that on complaint 
and request in writing, by or on behalf of any person 
committed or charged with any crimes (with certaitt 
I'xceptions, as in treason or felony, expressed in tho 
warrant), the lord chanocllor, or any of the twelve 
fudges in vacation, shall awara a habeas corpus for 
'mch prisoner, returnable immediately before himself or 
any of the other judges ; the writ to be returned, and 
t he prisoner brought up, within a limited time, aocoraing 
ro the distance, not exc^ing in any case tweuty days, 
ft has been usual in times of dauger to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act ; but this ean only be done by an act 
>f parliament authoriaing the Crown flir a certain pe- 
riod to imprison suspected pcrHims without assigning 
cause for so doing. As this act extended only to per 
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tons committed on orimfnal ohargcRt all other casee of 
onjuBt impriionment being left to the oneration of the 
common law, the statute 66 Oeo. 111. e. liX), wai 
paased, which deolares tliat a writ of habeaa corpua 
retnmable immediately may be issued to bring up the 
body of any person restrained of his liberty (other 
than for some crLminal matter^, except persona im- 
prisoned for debt, or by process in a civil suit. There 
are various other kinds of writs of this name made use 
of by the courts of Westminster for removing prisoners 
from one court into another for the more easy admin* 
istration of juatice ; as tiie haheat eorpuM ad re»ponden‘ 
dum, when a man haa a cause of action against one 
who is confined by the process of some inferior court, 
in order to remove and charge him with this new 
action in the court above ; ad striiyaricnJum, when a 
prisoner has had judgment against him iu an action, and 
the piaintiff IS desirous to bring him up to some supe* 
rior court, to charge him with process of execution 

Uaubudum, hab-enf-dumt in Law, is tho uanio of a 
clause in a deed of grant or lease, iu which is described 
the estate or interest granted by the deed. 

Habsrk Facias Possbssiokbu, ka-be*>re faV•nh«^ 
at poZ’Kett‘the-o^‘M€m (Lat., you may cause to have 
possession), in Law, is a writ of execution granted to 
a plaintilTwho has obtained judgment in an ueliou of 
ejectment, whereby tho possession of land is awarded 
to him. It is directed to the sluTiff of the county, 
commanding him to give actual possession to the plain* 
tiff of the land so received ; in the execution of which 
the sheriff is justified in breaking open doors, if 
necessary, and then delivering over possession to the 
plaintiff. 

IIadit. (See Custom and Habit.) 

Habit abb Ubfutr, re-pute' (Ang.-Nor.), a 

phrase in Seota Law, denoting aomclhing well known 
or generally received. Where a man and woman co* 
habit as husband and wife, and are generally reputed 
to bo married, this by itself is held by tho law of Scot- 
land to constitute marriage, and evidence to tho con- 
trary will be of no avail. A. habit and repute thief is 
one who is notoriously such ; and this forms an aggra- 
vation of the offence, nominallt/ renderiDg it capital, 
and therefore not bailable. 

Habitat, kdb'-e-tiU (from Lat. hahito^ 1 dwell), in 
Bot., the country or district in which a plant grows 
wild; the tract or range to which it seems limited by 
external couditione of soil and climate. 

Habitat, in Zool., is a term used to express the 
natural abode or locality of nii animal. 

HaCkbst-Coach. (See Yhiiici.iiS.) 

Haddock, Ma'-dock (Insli cudoy), a sub-brachial 
malacopterygious fish, belonging to (he family Oadxda. 
It is almost as well known, according to YtuToll, us 
the cod ; and from tho quantity taken of it at nume- 
rous localities around our coast, aud tho facility with 
which the flesh can be preserved, it is a llsb of some 
considerable value. The haddock swims in immeiibe 

shoals, which 
arc in the ha- 
bit of entirely 
changing tlioir 
Stations when 
they visit our 
coast : they are 
more iibuu- 
daiit from Yar- 
mouth to the 
HADDOCK. Tyne. how- 

ever, than else- 1 

where. They are caught with long lines and hand- j 
lines, and their favourite bait i« a herring. The com - 1 
mon weight of the fish is about from two to four 
pounds, iUthnugh there have been several instances of 
Bome weighing as much as ten pounds being seen in the 
London market. It is said that the haddock is tho 
a«MiuA, or oNoi, of the ancients: and there is a super- 
stition which ascribes the dork stripes over the shoul- 
ders of this fish to the impression left by 8t. Peter when 
be took tho tribute-mon^ ont of the mouth of one of 
Its species : unfortunately, however, for this supersti- 
tion, the haddock doea not exist in the Sea of Galilee, 
which is fireah water. The length of the haddock is 
generally about twenty inches. The body is lance- 
shape, and the head slopes suddenly from the orown to 
• 921 
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tlie point of the nose, which latter projects beyond 
the mouth. The colour is throughout a dnlUsh grey, 
with the exemtion of the belly, which is white, 

Hadji, M’ie (Arab*, a pilgrtin), is the tiUe of a 
Mohammedan who has performed a pilgrimsge to 
Mecca, a rellgioua act which every true believer is 
bound to perform at least once iu his life ; but minors, 
slaves, ana lunatics are exempt from this obligation^ 
Hadj b the name of the celebration which takes plaoe 
oil the arrival of the caravans of pilgrims at Mecca, 
and a Mohammedan who haa made the pilgrimage 
commonly bears for the rest of his life toe title of 
ka^fi prefixed to bis name. As is well known, pre- 
sence at Uiese ceremonials is strictly prohibited to all 
but the faithful; but at least five European Ohristiaua 
are known to have been present at these ceremonies : 
the two last of these were the celebrated travellers 
Burckhardt (in 1H14) and It. F. Burton (in 166fl), both 
of whom have published interesting accounts oi their 
journeys. — Ref. Burckhardt*a iu Arahiat 1829 ; 

Burton's Pereoml Narrative tif a Fili/rimage ta Sl» 
Medinah and Meeca, 3 vob. London, 1866. 

lIiKMAKTiiUB,Ao'titfiii'>/i!ius (Or. Attima, blood ; ostAot, 
flower), in Bot., a gen. of tho nat. ord. AmarjfllUlacM* 
Thojiiico of if. ^oriL'criMj is extremely poisoDOua, aud 
b UHtiU by the Hottentots to poison tlieir arrow-beads. 

Uaimatkin, Ae'-nd-feen, iu Client. — If hiematoxyUn 
be dissolved in water, and ammonia added to the aolu- 
tion, a purple liquid is formed, from which bssroatein 
niuy be precipitated by auctio acid as a reddish-brown 
powder. It IS sparingly soluble in cold water, but 
somewhat more so iu hot, from which it orystaUises in 
nielHllie-greeu masses. It must not be confounded 
with hsematiu. 

HiRMATKuiisis, Ae-mit-fem'-s-sb (Or. haima, blood, 
and emeeUf a vomiting), in Med., b the vomiting of 
blood from tho stomach. An individnal, previously 
perhaps, to appearance, in robust health, after some 
strong mental emotion or physical exertion, b suddenly 
Btiiaed with a sense of fulness of the stomach and aiok- 
ness, wJien he gpeedily ejecta by vomiting a quantity of 
blood. The attack is usually preceded by various pre- 
monitory symptoms ; as loss of appetite^ indigestion, 
nausea, uneasmess or pain in tho opigastno region, Ac. 
The blood proceeding from the stomach is to be db-* 
tiuguished from that coming from the Innas, and will 
be known by its being almost always of a dark colour, 
while that proceeding from the lungs is generally bright 
and florid. Hmmatemesis may exist and yet no blood 
be ejected : fur it may come in small quantities and pass 
through the alimentary canal; it may also proceed 
from tile ficres, mouth, or nostrils. It may resultfrom 
various causes; as (1), it may be idiopathic; (2), it 
may be vicarious of some other habituar heemorrliaga ; 
(3), it may depend upon dbease or iqjury of the 
stomach itself; ( *^ it may be the conSequenoe of 
diseaso situate elsewhere, and producing meGhanically 
a plethora of the veins of tho stomach ; (5), it may 
result from a morbid condition of the blood, and form 
one symptom of a more general dbease. The mode of 
treatiucuc will necessarily vary iu particular oases ; Ja 
general, every cfl’ort is to be made to tranquillize thu 
circulation, and to arrr.st the liccniorrhage ; for which 

S OHO ice taken into tho atomach is often very beua* 

: the acetate of lead, iu combination with opinm^ 
may also be given. All irritating substances should bei 
avoided, and whatever nourishment is taken into the 
stomach should be in tho form of cold liquids. Thb ia 
a diseaae which is often feigned by impottora swallow- 
ujg bliK>d and afterwards vomiting it. 

Hamatik, he'-md'iin (from Gr. haima, blood), tho ' 
true colouring principle of the blood, from which it b 
obtwed by a very diflicuit process. 

Hxmatitb, or Hxmatitb, Ae'-oid-Wd (firom Gr. 
haima, blood), one of the most inqmrtant iron ores. 
There are two kinds of baimatite,'— the red, which ig 
an anhydrous peroxide of irqm and the brown, which 
is the peroxide in a state oF^dration. A full de- 
scription of these important arm will be found under 
Ibok Obbb. I 


been effh^ into the tissae of a\ve m 

soluble in ammonia. 
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' Hepnmt oigylon HeBmo griiaga 

nA-»M‘0'tYtotf.he-m'l-iokt^'‘t4on (Or. Jktnma, blood ; ^iiently aanoaturad by % feeling of heat and oppression 
mUm, in Bot.* a Hfon. of the nat. ord. L^ffumi- in the oheat behind the ateraum, followed bj a cough, 

noHip, Nuh-iirJ, Catal^tna, The apeciea H. cai^e- which bringa up the blood. When'tbe qiianntjr is very 
ifkiiiuniH IS a shrub of anb^tropical America. The ffteat, it pours forth without eoueh| and almost W an 
wood, commonly known under the name of Zoj^wood, is | net of vomiting, with ooniiderable spasmodic HTort. 
employed in dyeing. Powdered logwood "is mixed In all snoh cases, it is best to seek medical advice as 
with sand and digested for several days in pure other, early as possible. Among the agents that are uaefbl 
Tlie deposit is iUtered and evaporated until it fonnn a in arresting hoemoptysis, may be noticed the essence 
syrup, when it is set aside to crystallise. In a few of turpentine, 10 to 30 drops in a glMS of water, 
(fays hmmatoxyloD is deposited in straw-yellow ervs- tannin or gnllio acid. Nauseating medicines, as tartai 
which form a solid ion that a-smimes a briiliunt emetic and ipecacuanha, are also frequently employed, 
red colour under the influence of alkalies or oxygen. Common salt, in a dose of from 00 to 180 grains, is an 
It is also an astringent and tonic in medicine.* It excellent popular remedy. In all cases, calmness of 
contains crystalline colouring principles called hama- mind, rest, silenco, erect position, cool air, and free- 
Hn and ka matoxylin. ness of the bowels, should be enjoined. When the 

H^bmatozoa, ]i 0 -ni^-fo-;ro'-d(Gr.Aat«na,hlood; snon, attack proceeds from congestion, bloodletting is re- 
H living being), a term nnplied to the animnlcules. or commended in certain cases. If cough he present, it 
entosnu, which exist in tne blood of mainniah, birds, should be allayed by fiarcotios. After the attack, 
reptiles, fisht^s, and many inverieiimte animals. They astringent tonics, as iron and quinine, may be giren ; 
are generally microscopic, without generatiyo organs, and the return of the bleeding is to be ^larded against 
and found existing in the blood circulating both in the by avoiding the excitiog causes, and attending to the 
arteries and veins. A very small proportion attain a rules of health. 

large size and have organs of roproiluction ; these are llABiioititaAas, he^^mor»ray (Gr. haima, blood, and 
generally found in some special jiart of the body, rheanamit I break or burst), in Med., is an escape 
Thus the variety culled IHnoma hepma^nhium is only of blood from some of the vessels of the body. The 
found in the abdoniirml venous system ; another variety most common eunse of ^ merrhage is external violence, 
is found restricted to the abdominal arterial syaiem of by which the bIood-ve-> of a part are divided. When 
the horse ; and the Pjinuhiliua JUum is only found in an artery of some siz< ' is thus injured, a continaou.s 
the pnlmonary artery and branches of the porpoise, stream of bright red blood is projected with a force 
Very little is known eoneeming the origin of these proportioned to the size of the vessel, and with a motion 
entozoB. It seems probable that some of the minute corresponding with the pnlsations of the heart. If a 
forms are the larvm of a worm living iii the organa vein, on the other hand, be injured, the blood is of a 
siirroanding the vessels. The most important of the dark crimson colour, and the How is continuous and 
human hocmatosoa is the variety mentioned above : it equable, with much less force than from an artery, 
has only been observed in Egypt. The liver-fluke "Where merely a number of cupillaries arc injured, the 
^Dii/ama hgptttieum) has aometimes been fouud in the blood flows in a morn or less rapid oozing from the 
interior of the portal vein. Those hfematozoa which wound, but without being projected to any distance 
Imvo been found in tumoura must have been conveyed from the body. When a large artery is cut, the hleed- 
there by the blood. Jlorsea and dogs nre frequently ing is so excessive ns to cause almost iuntaut death, 
aflheted with these parasites ; in the case of the latter ff of smaller sire, fainting is usually, after a time, pro- 
nnlmal, they are seldom largo enough to be visible to diiced by loss of blood, aud, the heart eeasiiig its 
the naked eyo. The presence of Juematozoa does not, mdion, the Mood coagulates about the nound, ami 
linwever, seem to aaect the general health of either thus stops it up. Frequently the returning action of 
men or the other nniiusla. the heart forc»>B awny the ohstruction, and the blood 

H.VMOiiOBACV«,As.mo-ffo-rni^ire.e(Gr.Aafma,blood), flows afresh; and in this way, if not attended to, the 
in Bot , the Blood-root fani., a nat. ord. of Afonoro- patient may porisk from exhaustion. With arteries ot 
/j/fedoiip-j, sub-olaes l*e(alo'nie<v^ consisting of herbs or smaller ‘.izo, tho flow of blood is at first rapid, but 
rarely shrubby plants, with fibrous roots and ensiforin after a few minutes, with exposure to the air, the on- 
ieaves. Perianth superior, tubular, n.piirtcd, regular, flee contracts, the blood coagulates, and the bleeding 
the divisions being usually senriy or woolly on the ceases, without much danger of rotiiroing. Hramor- 
outsidc ; H — tl staman.s, having iritrorse anlbcrs, and rhugc from wounded veins is much less dangerous, as 
nil inferior ovary. 1'—3-coUod. Natives of America, the the blood flows with iniicb le.ss violence, and the edges 
Cape of Good Hope, and Australia. The roots of of the vessels tend more to come together. Hence 
several species of tne typical genus Hamotlerum are bleeding from » vein is seldom immediately fatal, 
roasted and eaten bv the natives of certain parts of When Mood gushes out from internal parts, through 
Australia, They contain a red colouring matter. The any of the natural apertures of the body, the person 
Mood-red root of Ttaehiutnfhuti Hncioria, a plant of this is commonly said to have ** hurst a blood-vessel," This, 
order, is used for dyeing in North America. however, is very rarely the case. If there be any rnp- 

HxMOPTrsiR, he-mop'-tn-MU (Or. kaima, blood, and ture, it is usually only of the minute oapilluries ; but 
spittini^), in Med., denotes in general the spitting even of this there is often no palpable evidence. Blood 
of blood, and is generally used by pathologists to Hignifv may exude ubundautly from a surface which presents, to 
the expectoration of blood ftroin the lungs and air- the naked eye at least, no appreciable injury or change, 
tubes. It is important to ascortaiii the source of the There are oven well-authenticated instances on racora 
blood which escapes from the mouth, and, if deter- of entaneons hoemorrhage, where a dew of blood haa 
mined to be from the lungs, to ns'^ertain whether it is appeared upon some portion of the shin, and been 
symptomatic of disease of these organs, or merely vicn- wiped away, and reappeared again and again, without 
rious in its oharactor. It is not so much dangerous in any discerbiblo clinnge of the aflectod surface, beyond 
itself nn mi indication of some other dangerous discaae, some occasional variation of its colour. There are 
being most frequently connected with tubercular con- also what are termed *' habitual hsmorrhageB,'* ns 
sumption. lUeedinc from llio lungs may occur with- from the nostrils, &c., which take place periodically 
<'>ut organic disease in plethoric and robust individvialri with certain individuals, and belong to the original con* 
bring II life of cxcilcniont iind excess, and in uorvoiis, stitution of the bodv, and can scarcely bo regardetl 
irritablo iudiviiluals weakened by mental or bodily as disease. Again, there are certain forms of hemor- 
fatigue, and leading sedentary livea. It is often rhnge not habitual, which may be denominated idio- 
hercditary, and may be brought on by violent rauscu- pathic, inasmuch as they are apt to arise without any 
lav effort, paroxysms of njrjgh, blows or pressure on perceptible connection with antecedent local disease, 
t he clicMt, inspiration ofi^ritaling vapours, or of rare- In other respects they differ considerably, and are dis- 
lied uir on high moiiotams. The blood may be exuded tingnished as active and passive, the formn being pre* 
from tho traciieal or bwlochial membranes, or it mav ceded bv active congeaUon, and therefore akin to 
proi’iv'd fiMui cupillsnv^ communioatiog with the air* iuflommation ; tho latter often occurring without any 
passfigcM in any part eP their extent. The omount apparent preriotts congestion of any kind. Passive ha* 

■ _v ftijij;!L, from Ajjvj^rjMor two to ns many pintv at a morrhago derirea its name from being oscrilad to some 
ori*nnttUv\Slougi» le^*! mixed ehange in the condition of the hb»rtd. vessels themselves, 

anil hate becfim dark, coagulated blond by which their textures become relaxed aud deldli- 

popiilarity stomach. An ailuck is fre- tated; but more probably it arises from some altCTa- 
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tion ia the oondition and coaiittenoe of the blood 
itielf; which beoomce attenuated. Aotiee hemorrhage 
ocean principally io peraons who are jdung <^nd 
robueti who live well and learl indolent Uvea ; and i«, 
for the moet part, to bo regarded as an egbrt of nature 
to cure iteeUT It ia followed by morbid ooniequenoea 
only when the quantity has been eicesaive, or when it 
infliote some lueohauical injury upon the parta along 
which the blood passes, lienee it is frequently im- 
proper to employ any direct means of stopping the 
Ilow of blood ; but muoh will depend upon the circum- 
stances of each partioular case. As they are akin to 
mflammation, the treatment of inflamniation may ollen 
be requiaite. In all severe cases, tho antiphlogistic 
regimen should be strictly enjoined. The patient must 
be kept in a state of abaci ule quiet ; all motion of the 
body and emotion of the mind ; all kinds of stimulating 
food and drink, should be carofully avoided ; and the 
patient surrounded, as muoh as pijesiblOf by cool fresh 
sir. Sometimes, as in inilammation, \t is neoeaasry to 
have recoune to venceection, in order to divert the 
current of blood from the auirexiug organ. Mercury 
is an important remedy for inward bleedings. Cold is 
also a valuable reraediuL agent, placed either in direct 
contact with the bleeding aurluco, or as near as possible 
to it. Acetate of lead, luid i he various vegetable uom- 
ouuds of gttllie acid, are important astringent reme- 
les in such ensei;. ^Vi 1 en a large artery is wounded, 
it is generally necessarj’ to pass a ligature round it, 
above niid below the wound. — Jiejf. Watson’s Friueiplet 
and Prar/iee q/* Ph^Mc ; JEnyluh Arts 

and ScieuccB. 

lljKMon»uoii>a, or Piles, he'-mor-rojfdz (Gr. haima 
and rheot I How), is a disease of tuo rectum and anus, 
accompanied or loUoweil by tumours in those parts, 
or by a flow of blood from ll'iem when tlie patient is at 
stool, recurring after intervals, and sometimes periodi- 
cally. It is usual to apply the term either io a simple 
blowing from the veins ol'thi' lower part of the rectum, 
recurring more or lesi livquently.yct not aorompauied 
with any distinffuiahable tutuours, cither within or on 
the outside of the anna ; or else swellings formed by a 
varicose distension and morbid thickening of those 
vessels, either with or witlmui occasional banuorrhage; 
or, lastly, tumours origiiiullv produced by oflosed 
blood, but subscqueutly converted into an organized 
substance. They are distinguished into external aii<i 
internal piles, according at, they arc situated ontsidool 
or within the auus ; and into ulindf or sui.'h os do not 
bleed ; and opcii, or such as are subject to occasional 
haemorrhage. The tunionrs vary greatly in size and 
form, some of them luMig hardly as large as a pea, 
others as large an u wnlTiui or apple. Tiicy are some- 
times attended with great pain, so that tho patient can 
neither sit nor walk, with generally more or less fever 
and restlessuess. Sometiuics the patient’s strength 
is greatly reduced bv discharges (>f blood or sero- 
purulent matter ; or lutlainuiauoo of the neighbouring 
parts luny be induced, causing abscesses, ilstnles, Ac. 
Generally, however, the disease is of a less severe 
nature. It may be caused by anything which is 
capable of retarding the return of blood through the 
harmorrhoidal veins. The pressure of the graved 
uterus, oostiveuots, and the frequent retention of bar* 
dened fcBces m tho rectum, are frequent causes. 
Persons of sedentary habits are often troubled with 
this dicense. in its treatment it is of imporlaueo that 
the bowels be kept open by gentle laxative medicines, 
as castor oil ; and groat benefit will often be derived 
from the application of warn water to the part, or 
from sitting over a steam of warm water when at stool. 
An ointment composed of equal parts of the powder of 
oak-galls and bogVlard, mid applied to the part, is 
usually of great service. The aiqdicatiou of leeches to 
the part is also recommended, if the disease be in a 
state of inflammation. 'Where all other remedies fail, 
it is often necessary to have recourse to an operation { 
but this should only be in very severe vases, as it is not 
unattended with danger. This is done either by cut- 
ting off tbo tumours with a pair of scissors or hnife, 
or by ap^ving a tight ligature round their bate, so as 
to cause iliem to slough away.^J?^. Cooroc’s iSkryictU 
HieiioHarjf! Copland's Dictionary Modieiiu, 

HaRUPiTAS Jacrvs, ke-Fcd'-s-fiis yoi'^ssNs, in Soots 
Law, is a term applied to the estate of a deceased per- 

saa 


son, not taken up ^ his heir. A oreditor attaches it 
by charging the neir to enter, and, on his renouncing, 
obtaining a constitution of his dsbt, and an adjudica- 
tion of the estate. 

Hjmxtioo ComvBXVSO, ke-rs^'-e-ko 
is the name of a writ which andantly lay against a 
heretic who, having once been convicted of heresy, 
and abjured it afterwardi, flril into it again, and waa io 
consequence hauded over to tho aeoniar powar. 

Haooai, ki^^-aal, is the name of one of the prophetic 
books of tho Old Testament, whose author, Haggai, 
flourished during the reign of Darius Hyatas^a, about 
five hundred rears before Christ. Ueisolasoedamonff 
what are usually termed the minor prophets. His book 
comprises four diaoourses, of which, in all probability, 
wo have only an epitome, and which are all ooBoerning 
the same subject,— the building of the temple. In the 
first be reproves the indifference of the people vor 
specting the building of tlio temple^ assigmng that as 
the reason why they are punished with great dioiuht 
and unproductive liarvests ; and eihorts ^em to under* 
take tho work, encouraging them with the promise of 
divine aid (i.). Tho second brief discourse consists of a 
conHulalory promise, that the glory of the seoond temple 
shall surpass that of the first (li. 1—9). The tmrd 
cciiNutes ilio outward and legal rigbteqnaness prevailing 
among the people, by means of which they wore de- 
prived of the divine blessing (ii. 10—10). ftbe fourth 
cnutiiiiis a iiromise of tho future glorification awaiting 
the royal oHsuring of David and Zerubbabel, after the 
dowiilali of all earthly thrones. The 'style of Haggai 
in reproving is imleed vehement, but by no means 
poetic. In general, it is flat and destitute of power, 
though there are passages, where bo treats of future 
events, iu a h icli hu becomes somewhat elevated. There 
is also a marked poverty of language, ae mi^ be 
observed iu the Iroquont repetition m the same ex- 
pressions. 

Hagiogbaviia, hy-e-og'-roifd (Gr.,aaerefl writings), 
is a term soiiictimps applied to certain books of the 
Old THstanient. The Jews divided the liooks of the 
Old Testament into— X. the Law, comprehending the 
five books of Muses; 2. the Prophets; and 3. tbo 
writings termed by them Cetubim, and by the Greeks 
Hagiographii ; whence the word has been introduced 
into tho English language. I'he laty were held to be 
inspired iu n lower degree than the others; but they 
did n<ft always agree as to whul br'uks belonged to the 
Hci'onil, and what to the thml claiiH. Ik'ith us, the 
Hagiognipba conqinBC the books oi Vsalnis, I'roverN, 
Job, bong of Solomon, Jiutli, Lamentations, £cojff- 
Miaates, Kstlirr, Daniel, Ezra, Neliemiah, and the 
Chrcmiclea. 

Hail, kail (Bax. drops of rain converted into 

pellets of ice, by a great and sudden reduction in the 
temperature of the region in which these raindrops 
hate Ihsen fornmig, by moans of the gradual condensa- 
tion of tbo watery vapour of the atmosphero. A very 
cold current of air acting syddenly on vapour wbicn 
has not quite attained that condition from which it 
would pass rapidly into tho form of drops of rain, would 
cause the vapour to freeze, and fall to the ground as 
snow ; but supposing that Uiis vapour had juatreaebad 
that point of saturation and condensation at which it 
wmiid assn mo the form of rain, nod was on the point of 
iaihne in that shape, tho action of intensely cold air 
would cause it to turn into globules of ice in its descent, 
and reach tbe earth iu that state. The formation oi 
bml, therefore, may be considered to be the consequenee 
of the sudden influence of a very cold current of idr on 
a mass of lapour at rest, and nearly approsobing that 
state of saturation which immcdUtely precedes its con* 
version into rain. Hailstorms are always attended with 
wind, and are usually followed by a heavy fall of ndn. 
The barnuieter also falls suddenly to a considerable 
extent unniediately before a^ailstorra, which is fre- 
queni ly accompanied by thunaakandligbining. Showers 
of hail are of snort duration, vev seldmn lasting as iMg 
ae a quarter of an hour. The louds from wbiidth||j|« 
stones fall are considered to le of great extent aflff 
depth, on aoeount of the greoA obscurity which tb^ 
produce. They are genendly olV^'^dish-grey eoUmr, 
with protuberances swoUing outwrow the Ui 4 >W .*W I 9 eu 
face, uud deeply indented edgegt Hidlsionns are 
generally confined to a limited area}?t^ODgb they are 
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oocmionaUy known to nweep across the face of • mental excitement j as fear, sorrow, Ac. Tariotis 
country m a lonf* narrow track, as in the hailstorm attempts have been made to explain this phenomenon, 
which passed over France in 1788. This remarkable but no satisfactory solution of the difficulty has been 
Btorm ot hail traversed the land iVom south to north in arrived at. Some races and persons are noted for the 
twfi )inrallel tracks about GOO milea louf*, and from A length and luxuriance of their hair, while in others 
to I'J miles broad, separated by an intermediate track it is very deficient. In some races, as the Kurilian, 
I miles wide, over which there was a heavy fall of rain, it grows nearly the length of the whole body. (See also 
blit no hail. Hailstones vary considerably lu weight Dkasd.) 

and sise. In England they have been seldom known Hair Mawvtactvrx, the manufacture of certain 
' to exceed an inch in diameter; but they are, for the articles with human hair and the hair of certain quad- 
most part, about the size of a small pea. It is, how- nipeds, upon which a considerable amount of iudns- 
ever, on record, that hailstones have fallen in this try is bestowed. Sotuo of the articles made, depend 
country as large as eggs, and oven as much as three upon the felting properties of a few kinds of hair, 
* inches in diameter; while in Suffolk, in a hailstorm others upon the strength of the fibre, and others 
whiuh took place August 3, 1H2-It, the hnilstotiee were upon the fine gloss of which it is susceptible. The 
large enough, snd foil with snlllcient velocity, to kill trade in human hair is very considerable, and muoh 
game and domestic fowls. In India they are commonly more important than would ordinarily be believed. A 
as large us pigeons* eggs, and frequently three or four very large quantity is imported into London every year, 
inches in diameter, weighing as much as a pound ; and princip^ly for the purpose of making wigs, perukes, 
soma have been picked up as large os a water-melon, and false curls, Ac., for ladies. According to a 
and as muoh as fourteen pounds in weight. Hailstorms German who has stndied the statistics of the hair 
have frequently oauned great damage to the grain crops trade, every adult female head contains an average 
in various parta of England. Prom the ehrnnolomcal number of 110,(XK) hairs, the blonde being the most 
lists of hailstorms during the present century that have numerous, and the red fewer and coarser. The light 
been already published, it appears that they arc of hair imported into this country nearly all comes from 
most frequent occurrimee in the months of June and Germany, and the dark hsi: "rom France. In England, 
•iiily. Agriculturists can indemnify themselves from PometiTnes young girls v • beautiful hair are urged 
loss and injury to their crops from hail, by insuring by poverty to sell their -.esaes; but in France th^ 
theinselvea against its calarnitons otTeets in the Iloyal make it a regular business*. In Paris there are bair- 
Farmers’ and General Insurance Institution, and simi- inerchanls, who de.spateh agents into the country every 
lar assurance soeietica. The necessity of tins is fully spring to purchase the hair from young women. They 
apparent, when it la stated that, in lH2i, ilie corn crops atlend the fairs, and carry with them a large stock of 
on about 8,600 acres of ground in UortfordsUire, Mid- ribbons, handkerchiefs, A:o., whirh they give in ex- 
dlesex, and Essex, sustained damage to the average ctinnge tor the hair. The yoniig women cultivate their 
extent of £4 per acre, and that it has been found that crops of hair with i^eat care, and sell the result of 
fauilstorras have been of more frequent ocoiirrence in their hiirvest to t lie best bidder. It is estiniated tliat 
lateryeara than formerly. — Braude’s — 2<K>,0(K> lbs. of hair are purchased every spring, the 

art. Hail; Xhtevclopaulm Hrifannica, — art, Meteo- usiiiil price averaging five francs per lb. l^ie hair is 
rology ; Howardwi Climate qf' Jjundoni Thomson's /a- then sent by the agents to their employers, who, utter 
tradueiion to Mefeoroiofftf. dressing and sorting it, sell it to the hair*workers. 

HAtlTATVaiA, htti-mthhi'-re-a (Gr. hatma, blood, and Besides wigs, perukes, false eurls, Ac., hair is much 
ovroa, urine), in Med., is bloody urine, a discharge of used in making hair jewellery ; for this kind of work 
blood with tno urine, owing usually fo n diseased state the ordinary elijipiiigs arc sufilciout. The hiiir goes 
of the kidneys or bladder. Jt is usually a svmptom of through numerous small manijmlatioDS, aud is cleaned 
some other disease, upon the nature of which its treat- and curled according to the nature of the ornament it 
ment in geneTaJ depends. is intended for. The hair of the head often grows to a 

Hub, A(?«r(8ax. Aisr, Ger. Aarrr), in Anat., is applied great length; in the Hair court of the International 
to the saiall cylindrical, traiisnarciit, iiisensihle^and Exlubition of a specimen of jet-black hair was 
elastic filaments which arise irom the akin, and are exhibited me.ssunng seventy-four inches in length, 
attached to it by means of small roots. Hair is lonnd ^'ext to human hair-nianuiacture comes that of horse- 
to grow on all parts of the surface of the humnn body hair. The fabrics made with this substance are woven 
except the palms of the hands aud the soles of the feet, by the workman with a hook-.sh little, which he passes 
Hair, being a bod conductor of heat, serves to keep under the threads of the warp from fight to left; an 
the surface of the hoi\y warm, as well as to protect it assistant places a siugle hair over the end of the hook» 
from the influence of external heat, moisture, and and the weaver draws it Ihrongh the warp. The pro- 
electricity : It thus performs an important part in the cess is very tedious. Twenty thousand himdredwei|grht 
animal economy. Hair difibrs considerably in length, of horse-hair are imported annually, and half a million 
thickness, shape, aud colour, according to situation, yards of horse-hair cloth are annually exported, 
uge, sex, family, or raco. Hair is divided into two Haibb, iuBot. (A^ee Epidkhhal ApP£yDAOXS.) 

kinds,— long, which arises on the scalp, cheeks, chin, Uaxb, kaik (Ang.-Sax.), Merlucitu W^amofCn- 

breoHts, Ac., of men ; and short, which exists over most vier, a species of fish belonging to the &aifidtB or Cod 
other parts of the body, and is much softer than the fam. Its generic characters are, head flattened ; body 
other. A hair is composed of two parts,— a shaft and a elongated ; the hack furnished with two dorsal fins, 
bulb, the former being that part which rises above the the first short and the second long; one anal fin, ana 
surface of the skin, the latter that which is inserted in no barbule at the ehin. It inliabits the seas of north 
the skin. The bulb is inserted in u follicle in the cutis Europe and the Mediterranean, and, altliongh Bome- 
or iruo skin, the follicle being, like the hair which is what scarce ofl' the coast of Scotland, it is found most 
iiiMidc of it, hiilboiiB, or larger at (he lower part. The abundantly along the southern coast of England, Porta- 
hair grows from the bottom of the follicle, being mouth receiving the greatest sapply of tbia fish. 

^ (iirmed )>y the secretions of cells which line the aides Tarrell, in bis “ Hiatoiy of British Fishes,” states that 
of the itillicles. Hair is composed of an outer cortical, ** the hake may be traced nearly all round the coast of 
tibroui or iioniy substaiuie. which invests it, and an Ireland; and it is so abundant in the Bi^ of Galway, 
I'ltier inodiillary or pith-like substance within. The that, according to a recent writer, this bay ia namM 
liirtex or biirk of the hair is composed of a single layer in some ancient mws the Bay rf Hahee. On that 
oi eells, which overlap each other and give a serrated part of the Nymph Bank off the coast of Waterford, 
appearance to the hair when seen under the Micro- this fish is also so plentiful that 1,000 have been taken 
The central portuwpis made up of a series of by six men in one night. It is ti voracious fish, as its 
coils filled with pignieiit|f The colour of the hair seems aysteroatio name of Jietlwiw, sea-pike, implies. It is 
to depend on (he preson^i of % peculiar oil, which is of a' coarse fish, not admitted to the tames of the wealthy ; 
a blackisli-green colour hy dark hair, blnod-red in red bnt large quantities are annoally preserved both tv 
hair, ond uearly coloutl oss in white hair. The grey salting and drying, part of which is exported to Spain." 
hair wlucli attends qjd l^,^; is the result of a deficient The colour of the hake is a dusky brown on the upper 
^W-authentioated cases are given part of the body, with a lighter shade of the same 
or -yottuff pers«s whose hair has become grey colour below ; the donml and caudal fins dark, and the 
even m a single nid^ in oonaequenoe of some strong ventral and anal fins pale brown. 



UNIVERSAL iNfOAMATION. 


Hakluyt Rooiety 

Harlvtv SocisiTt hak^-inU^ the nttiue of a BocMiy 
foriQod in the year 1840, for the purpose of priutiug in 
English, for distribution among its members, rare and 
valuable voyagee, braveh, ana geographical records, 
i Deluding the more important eariy nBrrati\*es of Bri* 
tish euterpriae. This society a as named after the 
celebrated old English geographer and histariaii, 
Kiohar<l Hakluyt, or Uaekiuyt ; and at a meeting held 
on the 15th December, 18*16, at 12, St. James's Square, 
Sir Bodenck 1. Murchison being in the chair, the 
following resolutions were carried “ That asticiety, to 
be called the Hakluyt Society, be foniii«d, for tlie piir- 
)M>se of priutiug, for distribution amongst its meiiil>era, 
the most rare and valuable vorages, travels, and geo> 
graphical records, from an early P'^ciud of eipluratory 
enterprise to the circumnavigation of Duuipier/' 
2nd. *'ThHl the annual sabsoription bo one guinea, 
payable on the Ist January i and that each subscriber 
be entitled to receive, without further charge, a copy 
of every wurk produced by the Bocioty within the vcMir 
Bubscritied for." In the report published in the your 
1858, the number of meuibeta belonging to the society 
was stated to be 288. 

UaIiVBHT, or llAnnaBD, hV-herl (Fr. haHeharilf)^ 
an offensive weapon consisting of a shaft about live 
feet long, made of oak, liuxiiig a steel hend formed 
somewhat like a crescent. It was much used formerly, 
but is seldom or ever now seen, except in some 
Hcotch boroughs, where it is employud ny the civil 
officers who attend the magistrates m prooessious and 
on other public occasions. 

HALCYOBinat. {See Alcboo.) 

Halcyon Days, haV-ue-on, was ft term applied by 
the ancients to the seven days which immediately pre> 
cede and follow the shortest day, from the LMroum* 
stance that the halcyon or kingfisher selected that 
period for incubation^ and they believed that, on that 
account, the weather was always remarkably quiet 
about that time. Hence the phrase halcyon days'* 
has passed into a proverb, as oeuutiog times of peace 
and tranquillity. 

HalvoULOOD, haW-hlood (Sax. ha{f)t in Law, is used 
to denote persons having only uuo parent in common ; 
when they have both parents m common, they arc 
whole blood. When the common parent id the fatlier, 
they are brothers or sisters coiisauguiueau ; when the 
mother, uterine. In the succession to real or lauded 
property in England, a kinsman of the balMiiood^in* 
nerits next after a kinsman of the whole blood lu the 
same degree, and after the issue of such kinsman, 
when the common ancestor is a male, but next after 
the common ancestor, when such ancestor is a female. 
So that brothers consancuiucan inherit next after the 
sisters of the whole blood, and their issue, and brothers 
uterine next after the mother. In Scotland, however, 
only half-blood oonsanguiiican succeed after the full 
Uom; the half-blood uterine ueversucceedin any event. 
In England, as regards personal estate, a brother or 
sister of the half^lood, whether by the mother or 
father's side, shares eoually with the whole blood, for 
they are both regarded as equally near of kin to the 
deceased. In Scotland, however, brothers and sisters 


german and their issue flrst take, exclusively ^ then 
brothers and sisters coiisangoinean and their issue, 
exclusively ; and then brothers and sisters uterine and 
their issue.— Paterson’s Compendium qf £ngluh 
amd SeoleX Law, 1860. 

Hali-pat, a term applied in the EngUdi army and 
navy to an ^owance given to commisaioDed officers 
who are not actively employed. When an officer joina 
the army, he is posted to a particular regiment, with 
whioh he is supposed to serve until removed, on gain- 
ing the rank of generaL Buperannuated officers attain 
byirag service retired full pav, and half-pay is granted 
tEtmporariLy only to officers thrown oat of employment 
oy toe redaction of the corps, or to those who are 
eompell^ by siokneBB to leave active service. Except 
for these eansea, a removal to the half-pay list cannot 
be obtained, nnless the officer deeiring it can indooe 
some other to exchange with him ; bat this exidianM 
cenonlybe made when the probehOitiea of each om- 
osr’a life are equal. The charge for half-pey, elthongh 
redneed every year, ia very laige ; in 186S it amonntiM 
to E860,000. The lliet army-grant for half-pay wee 
nude by WiUiaBi 1I1.» in 1698. When a xegiUMital 


Haltolujak 

officer receives a superior appointment on the staff, be 
is placed on tcmuurary helt-pay. In the navy, the 
arrangements for half-pay are very different. Ail offi- 
cers are appointed merely to serve during tbo time 
while a certain ship is in commission ; when this ex- 
pires, their oiuployment oeuses, and they leave active 
service. As there arc more naval officers than there 
are appointments to fill up, there is always a large 
number on the non-effcctivti lists. These officers arc 
then placed on half-pay until called into active service. 
The amount of tins bulf-pay is usually 60 per cent, of 
the full pay of oiioh gnulo iu the service. 

IT ALL. hawl (Sax. Acu/, Oer. «au/, Lat. atda, Fr. 
stiUe), the principal apartment in the castica and man- 
sions of the mid((le ages, whioh was used oh all occa- 
sions of oereiuony, and in whioh themcala were served. 
Some of the palai^es of the early Saxon kings appear to 
iiavo consisted of little else than the hall. The earliest 
existing specimens arc of the 12th century ; and though 
none of (hem retuiu their roofs orffttinga, it isapporent 
that several of them were divided into three alleyef by 
Town of pillars and iinihes. In these halls the king, 
together with his courtiers and all his retainers, dwelt, 
RHi at the same table, and round the Rame hearth. 
'1 hero was generally another smaller chamber attached, 
in wbicb the king iind his nourtipra slept, while the re- 
tainers slept in the hall. The Normans built halls very 
similar to those oi the Saxons ; and with few modifica- 
tions, similar buildings were erected until the 14tU 
century. The population then being morn numerous, 
and manners more refined, it became necessary to have 
more numerous apurtmouts. The hall, however, held 
its place as tbo ebief room of the house, iu which the 
king or lord of the manor administered justice, gave 
audiences, or received and enter lamed his guests. 
From the 11th century downwards, uumeroua examples 
cf large and stately balls still remain. The archbishop 
of Canterbury’s palace, a ruin, at Mayfield, Sussex, 
the roof of which was supported on stone arches, 
reaching across the whole breadth of the room, Is one 
of the finest of these relics. Another good example 
romniiis at Fensburst Place, Kent, which has an oj^ii 
I i niber roof. H nils of the Perpendicular style are very 
abiindiiNt ; decidedly the noblest of these is Westmin- 
ster Hall; but there are many others which are very 
fine: Bueh as those at Eltbum Place, Kent; CrosbV 
Hall, London; Uiiinpton Court; Atbelhauipton Hall, 
Dorsetshire ; many of the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; several of the inus or emrt in London, Ac. 
These have all ojieii timber roofs, considerably orna- 
mented. The hall originally was essentially a part of 
feudal arcliitecture. The principal entrauce waa at 
one end, where, in thoso which retain traces of the 
original fittings, a spaco is parted off by a screen, ex- 
tending across tbo whole width, and aupporting a 
gallery above. Iu fbe screen were doors leading into 
the body of the hall. At the upper end, a portion of 
the floor, called the dais, was raised one or two steps 
above the rest, on which was placed theprineimd table, 
at which the host and superior guests set. The chief 
seat was in the middle, next the wall, commanding a 
view down the room. The fire, or open-hearth, was 
often in tbo middle of the floor, and the smoke escaped 
through a louvre on the top of the roof; sonvstiintB, 
however, fireplaces were formed in the side walls, la 
halls of the Perpendicular date, there wee a Ism bay 
window at one end (and sometimes at both anas) m 
the dais, where the ** cupboard," or bnff!st,wssphipsd. 
Many of these arrangements are still reteintd in the 
university halls. The wells were frequently timed Ibr 
some part of their height with weinsomHog, amd an 
ornamental canopy was fixed over the prinmpal seat. 
The walls were also sometimes hong mth tapestir or 
esrpeting. 

Hallblujah, XAV-U-Ud-yd (Hob., praise ye the 
Lord), ts the name of a well-known doxology derived 
from the Old Testament^ and ftmqoently used ia the 
ancient church. In some early onarohas it waa 
sang genenUy throughout thdyear ; ia others It sTas 
sung only on Easter-day and Ibe fifty days of 
spst. It wsf oocaaioosUy, alsL sung at fimanls^ ^ 
the fourth oouneUof Tclado A aseatioaad mBderiha 
name of Landes, snd appointelhto bo sang aflw the 
gospels. The ancient onuroh f|taiii|id tSe 
word, as did also the Church oQEpglafid in Iti first 



THE DICTIONABT OF 


Halley's Comet 


; but iio«r the Engliah translation, '* Praisa ye 
the Lunl,” is used. 

IIallrv'h Ooubt. (5tfe CoitiT.) 

1IAL1.0WSRN, HaLLOWSVEV, Of AbLVALLOtr ISvsir, 
hiU’-to- 0 eu\ is the ere, or vigil, of AlbSaints’ day, 
which is the 1st of Norembcr. It is still customary in 
some parts of England to crook nuts, duck for apples 
in a tub of water, or to catch at them when stuck upon 
one end of a kind of hanging beam, at the otlier 
extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle, and that 
with their mouths only, their hands being tied behind 
their backs, iu Scotland these ceremonies are of a 
more superstitious character, and though not now so 
common as formerly, they are still practised in some 
parts of the country. They burn nuts in the fire, with 
some sweetheart's name, in order to ascertain the 
nature of their courtship, and if they are to be married 
together ; and the young women draw stocks of cab- 
bage blindfold, in order to deternitno the figure aud 
size of tbeir future biisbands. Of these, and the other 
ceromouies observed on that night, an excellent 
acoount is to be found in Burns's well-known poem of 
“ Halloween." 

HAbLVCtNATlOK, hiU-ltoBin-M^-ahun (Lat. halluei* 
Mo/io, from hallueinoft 1 err), denotes an error or mis- 
take of the senses. It was a favourite maxim of 
Kant's, *'that the senses do not deceive us nt all, — it is 
only the judgment that deceives us." This is indeed 
true of illusioas, where what is represented to con- 
BciousnesB are objects really oxistiug, but different 
from what they really are ; but it is not true as regards 
baUttclnations strictly so called, where the seuaes con- 
Toy to oousciouanesa what do not really exist, repre- 
seoting as an object what is only a subjective process. 
As regard illusions, they are often owing to inexpe- 
rienced judgment, or may alio proceed from a defective 
State of the organ itself, and mar be corrected by 
observation. Halluoiiiations, on the other hand, do 
not depend upon the judgment, bul are somatico- 
physical abnormities, which are not mfliiciicod by 
experience. They sometimes aflect only one, some- 
limes several, and even all of tbo scusos. Ilallucina- 
tious of the sight are perhaps tho most frequent, and 
are commonly visums of sparks, flumes, luiiuoous 
spectres, tarriflo phantoms, &c. Hallucinations of 
hearing are also very common,— humming or ringing in 
(he ear, the sound of voices, &c. Uuirucinatious of 
smell are muoh more rare; but bystoricnl persons often 
smell objects Which are not present; such us sulphur, 
musk, violets* &o. Ttalluoinations of taste wholly 
resemble those of smell ; and hallucinations of toacK 
are also rare. In illusions wo have chiefly to consider 
the external occasion and the mental condition of the 
individual ; in hallaciantions, tho organic and physical 
ennditlon. The lllnsiun is often in the object, and is 
frequently produced by emotions, heated fancy, pas- 
sion, Ac. The hiilluoination has always a subjective 
ground; either the receptive organ suiTcrs, or the 
UMding nerve, or the reacting cerebral centre, chiefly 
from pressure of blood, cramp, Ac. The course and 
termination of these states of mind, which are only 
symptomatic, issue, after longer or shorter duration, 
either in health, firom undeceiving the patient, or, if 
this does not happen, in a flxed idea,— -in insanity. 
The hallucinations of sight and hearing, on acconut of 
the pBTobioal dignity of their organs, are especially i 
^ import.— JBgf. Feuohtersleben's Medial 

%aLo,^]i«i'<Ze <Or. holes, a circle), tho name given < 
to alamlnona circle that oceasiontuly surronnds the 
•nn, moon, planets, and Axed stars. It is sometimes i 
white, and sometimes fsintly tinged with colours like ' 
the rainbow. Most commonly but one ring only is seen : 
enoirollng the heavenly body, but at times the halo I 
assumes the form of several concentric rings of light. | 
The halos seen about the moon, the planet Jupiter, i 
and the flxed star Sirius, generally have an apparent i 
diameter from three tp^flve degrees ; but when these i 
phenomena appear rofnd the sun, they often have a ] 
diameter of 90 degrelji, and the diameters of halos < 
round the moon have ijeen frequently known to reach . 
this extent. This aaieavance around the heavenly 1 
bodies is said to he vyy frequent in BussU nnd Hofth i 
ArtifleialHuloa may be produced by placing ^ 
alighted candle in me midst of steam in cold weather. 1 j 


HamamelldaoeiB 


It was also noticed by Mnschenbroek, that the moon, 
when viewed tfarongn a window, the panes of which 
were covered with a eostlng of thin ice, was apparently 
Burronnded by a halo, although there was none to be 
seen about it when this medium was removed. There 
are many theories with regard to the formation of 
halos. Which appear to arise from the double refraction 
of the rays of light }m>ceeding from ah v heavenly body, 
on their passage through thin donas aud agaeous 
vapour, or from the transoiiBBion of the light of theso 
bodies through particles of hail or snow. The name 
corona is frequently applied to iiieae phenomena. 

Halooxivs, haV-lo-jcM (Gr. Aots, a salt; gennaht I 
produce), in Chom., a natural group of non-metallic 
elements, which form direct Aniine compounds with the 
metals. They are chlorine, bromine, iodine, send 
fluorine. Odhng defines halo^ns as those non-metalUc 
eiements whicii iinitowith ^drogen, volume for volume. 

MALOin 8 ALT, itU-aid' (Gr. Aatt, sea-salt ; oidog, like, 
ness), iu Cheni., salt formed by the union of a halogen 
with a metal. Common salt, or chloride of sodium, 
may be taken as the type of the haloid salt. 

If ALOBAOACCAE, Ad/-er-at-.cat'-se-r,iD Bot., the Mare^s- 
tail, or Water-chestnut fani., a staall nat. ord. of Dico- 
tyledonat, siih-elass Calyoifloree, consisting of herbs or 
shrubs, giMierally aquntic, with stiiall flowers, which are 
frequently iiicompb'' aj^ unisexual. The order is 
nearly allied to the ler Ontipritcea. Tho most in- 
teresting genus is T tpa (which ttee) ; the other genera 
are of little importance. 

Halyards, MV-ynrdi (Ang.-Aiix.), in nautical lan- 
guage, the smaller ropes or tackle bv means of which 
yards, nails, and signals are hoisted or lowered ; aS'thc 
topaail halyarda, ngnal htdgarda, Ac. 

Ham, lu\m CDn. Aommen), a term applied in Com- 
merce to the thigh of a hog or boar, saitM and dried, 
no as to preserve it in a state having an agreeable 
flavour. Iu Knglnnd, the best hams arc made in 
Yorknhire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Cumberland; 
nnd iu Scotland, llumfries and Galloway are the coun- 
ties most famous for hams. Those of Ireland are com- 
paratively coarse, and without flavour. On the conti- 
nent, tho hams which are held in the hipest esteem 
are those of Westphalia and Portugal. The ordinary 
method of curing nams in the most celebrated districts 
is to rub them with bay or other salt ; then to leave 
them oil a stone bench, in order that the brine may 
discharge itself. This rubbing process is repesfted in 
a few davB ; about half an ounce of saltoetre (nitrate 
of potash) being added to each ham. After remaining 
on the bench, or in the salting-tub, for another week or 
no, they are geiierally hung np to dry in the sides of 
large open chimneys. In some coses they are exposed 
to the smoke of wood, peat, coal, aud other vanetHes 
of ftiel ; while in other coses they are oareftilly pro- 
tected from the smoke. When not sold sooner, they 
are kept in their drying situations till the oommenoe- 
inent of the warm weather, when they are packed up 
in casks with straw, or tho seeds of oatmeaL and con- 
signed for sale. In the process of drying, nams lose 
about twenty per cent, or their weight. In Dumfries- 
shire, the pickle for hams iv sometimes made with one 
half ale, which renders the hams shorter, and adds 
greatly to the richness of their flavour. The imports 
(>f haoon and bams into this countiy amount to nekHy 
3fl,ono owt. a year. {Sn Baoow.I 
HAHAXKiinAcXac, Aact-nra-iiie-rf-dai'-sr-e (Gf.Auma- 


HAHAXKiinAcXac, Aact-nra-iiie-rf-dai'-sr-e (Gf.Auma- 
mries) , the Witob-hasel fani . , a nat. ord . oiDieoMedoneo, 
sub-class Cai^^or«,con8l8tlngof8ma!l treeswnashrubs, 
having the followingcharaotert Iimves«lterimte,iriih 
deoiduons stipules. Flowem peHbet or nnisexinfl; 


calyx snperfor, ^ or 6-lobed; petam* 4 or fl, wtth on 
imbricated sestivation. or aHogether wanting: stamens 
8, half of them sterile, and placed oppoute to the 
petals, and half fsrt^, and alternate with thett; 
anthers 2*celled, iutrone ; ovary inTerior, S-ceifett ; 
styles 2. Fruit capsular, S-valved, with a loculieidal 
dehiseeiiee ; seeds pendulOnr and ubuminons. These 
plants are nattveii or North America, China, Japan, the 
central parts of Asia, Madagascar, and Sonth Africa. 
JTAmamolit tirgiuiea produces oily edible seeds; its 
bark and leavee possess astringent properties. JRAMfe- 
Ma Ohampioittt a Chinese plant of this order, has 
very shovry flowers. It has rcoentlj flowered for the 
first time in 2n|^cU 
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Hameniekan 


Basa<S 


Haicbivcksm, haim'-Huk'-ea (AnR.'Sax.)i in Soots 
LasTf is » premediUtod nsiAult, ngjrravatea by lieiiii; 
committed in the dweUini^liouse of the person u- 
Molted, to which he had flea for safety , or to wbieli the 
assaulter had gone for the purpoae of committing the 
offence. An assault oommftied on a sudden quarrel 
within the house is not of this nature. Neither is it 
hamesucken to strike a man in his place of business, 
or iu an inn, or in the house of a friend, whore he 
is temporarilr residing. It is regarded as a capital 
offence, and hence is not bailable. The distinction is 
uot known in the law of England. | 

UA.iiUiXOffxa!r SrstSM, haiM<t2-<o'>nS'dfi, is the name 

S isen to a STStem of teaching languages, after Mr. 

ames Hamutun (1769—1831), an English merchant, 
who afterwards took to teaching languages, llis ays* j 
tam if limply this, — to have some simple book in the ; 
language about to be learned, usually tno gospel of Bt. | 
John, with an interlinear translation, so literal as to | 
•how at once the number and case of the uoun, as well | 
as the mood, tense, and person of the verb. £aah | 
word has under it its exact Buglish equivalent, and in i 
its priiflary signification. There is thus no attempt to 
produce a translation, properly so called, to give the 
meaning of a passage as nearly as possible to the 
original, but only to give the aorreet rendering of each 
•oparate word by itself. The system is by no means 
witUoct its value to the beginner, and is a vast improve- 
ment upon the old system of setting the pupil to learn 
no end of grammar rules before he was called upon to 
make any practical applioatiou of them. The Hamil- 
tonian aystom has the advantage of bringing the pupil 
at once to a practical acqaaintanco with the roles aud 
idioms of the language ; by which means his attention 
if awakened and kept up, while, at the same time, he is* 
acquiring a knowledge of words in the best possible 
manner, by having tim foreign word, with its English 
equivalent, preoented through the eye to the mind, 
together, or at the same instant. It is to bo remem- 
bered, however, that this method is not to supersede 
the learning of rules, but ought to bo carried on along 
with them; and also that it is to ho regarded only ns 
an iuitiato^ proceas, to bo cast aside after some pro* 
greti baa been made iu the language. 

HaKMBB, ibtm'-Mer (Sax. hamer, Dau. ham mer), a 
term applied to the well-known tool used by mechanics, 
which consists of an iron head fixed crosswise upon a 
handle. The hammers, however, employed in the 
uaefol arts vary greatly in form, and the weights of 
individn^ exaniplea may be estimated iVom several 
tons to the fraction of on ounce. The hammers used 
by blacksmitos are of several kinds. AmoiiMt others, 
are the akiout-alcdge, which is tlio largest or all, and is 
held by both hands at the furthest end of the handle, 
and being swung at arm’s length above the head, is 
DiMie to fall hsavily upon the work. The np-hand 
■ledge ia not so large, but is used with both hands, and 
aeldom railed above the hood. The hnnd-hammer is 
the smallest, and may be used with one band at the 
aovil. The class of hamroen called riveting hammers 
hove the handle fixed to them by passing it through a 
hole in the head, where it ia made to fit or be wedged 
flrdaly ; tlm fisce it formed of steel, as well os the rivet- 
ing end, and welded to the iron. These hammers are 
used by carpenters, amiths, engineers, and nnmerous 
artisans, varying in site and form according to the 
pnrpose for whuh they are required. A rarietj of 
hammers having tito claws, called claw-hammera, are 
rnneh used by carpenters and other mechanics, ns the 
elaw. together wHn the handle, forma a puwerftil lever 
for drawing out nails, Ac. The largest hammers are 
those need in the maonfsoture of iron. In this form 
they are not mere tools, but maddnes moved by steam 
or some other power. There are many varieties. 
Fromlng's forge-hammer, which is used for heavy cast- 
ings, as welt as for edge-tools, knivM, files, Ac., may 
be moved either by hand, water, or steam-power. A 
heavy bammcr-faeod with a guide-rod, cones, and ver- 
tical spring, accompltsh the work by means of a 
driving-shaft made to rotate by any source of mwer. 
In Hottoo’v power-bammer, the weight is raised by a 
strap or dhain, ittaehed to a drum or pnlli^ on an 
axis : when the blow is strtick; the momentoni is made 
to aisist in raising the hammer agpiii* hammer 
Se mnch used in beating iron and steal between paimof 
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dies. The frlotional-actlon hammer can be worked by 
any eontiuuously revolving power-shaft, and can be 
made to hammer 150 plows per mionte with a 
very heavy hammer-head. Cotton's air tilt-hammer, 
and Waterhouse's compressed-air forgs-luimmor for 
light work in a smith's shop, arc also useful variotlcs ; 
aud there are many more. The powerflil machine 
called the steam-hammer was originally invented by 
Mr. Nasmyth, iu 18ti. (Ahe Nasmttii HaitsiBB.) 
Btcain-hammers, since that time, have received many 
minor improvements in their constrnotion. In somo 
cases the hammer-block is a sort of plunger, working 
iu the cylinder, instead of a heavy moas suspended 
firom the piston-rod ; in soma the hammer, platoii'rod, 
and piston, are ail cast in one piece, while others arc 
BO contrived as to increase the space through which the 
hammer falls to the anvil. A class of cheaper and 
simpler steam-hammers is also made for certain pur- 
poses, either in irou-furgiug, boiler-riveting, ov ore- 
crushing. Some of the hammers now in use are of 
great weight. At the Bowling Iron-works, Bear 
Bradford, there Is a iteam-hamrocr of 0 tons welghe. 
Messrs. Morrison, of Newcastle, constructed a stram- 
hammer for the RuiBian governmeut, of which the 
weight of the piston, aud piston alone, was 6 tons. At 
New York, there is a steam-hammer of 7^ tons. It 
seems probable, from the magnitude of the works 
undertaken in iron manufacture at the present day, 
that still larger aud more powerful hammers will be 
constructed. 

Hausioge, Aftia'-moch (Sp. hamaeu). n term applied 
to the article which, suspended from the deck, supplies 
the place of a bed to the sailor. It consiits of an 
oblong piece of strongly-woven hempen cloth, about 
seven feet long and three broad, to each end of wfaicb 
are attaolied several small cords, meeting in a rirtg, to 
which they are united ; foom each ring a lanyaro, or 
small rope-line, suspends the ** hammo» ** to the oleets 
or butteus, fastenea on the Inner sarface of the upper 
deck. The cleets arc generally abont nine feet amirt ; 
and inside the bammo» are placed a pillow, a mattress, 
and a pair of blankets. In ships of war, during the 
day, tlie hammocks of the crew are placed in the net- 
tings along the upper edge of the bulwarks of the 
mam deck. The term hammock is likewise applied to 
a small mound, or protuberance of ice projecting shove 
tbe frozen eurfoce of a '* floe," on account, no doubts of 
the appearance of these mounds resembling the veri- 
table article. 


llAurroir Court CovfXBBircK, Mmfr-fea, wed a 
conference summoned by James I., BOOB aHer hia 
accession to the throne of England, to meet si Hamp- 
ton Court, with a view to the settlement of inHtCfous 
differences, more particularly between the Bpvco- 
palians and thw Pnritane (January, KKH). 

Haraprh On SCR, AV-d-per, the noroeof M oUce 
belonging to the common law jurisdiction of the oourt 
of Chancery. It ia so called because all writs retating 
to the business of the subject, and tbeir returnti Wbre 
in early times kept in a hamper (Lnt. ia haiHtpioHo), 
and the others, relating to matters m which the etown 
was directly or indirectly conoerned* wqre kapt H n 
small sack or bag; and hence tbe Petty-bog Onee, 
another offlee of tim common law oourt in Obanotfif . 

Hawcobitxa, Adn-itoi in Bot., a gen. oftbn nnt. 
ord. JpoeynacM. The apecits H*. tpeowm, a nntlfi of 
Brazil, bears a very delioioua fhiit. 

Uaiiii, hind (Her. hand, Lit. maxae), in Aaint.^ ia 
tbe lower portion of tbe enperior extremity^ tkn gnmt 
organ of touch and prebeniion. ** In many rnpeeli," 
says Dr. George wUeotr, ** the organ m tott0h» os 
embodied in tbe hand, it the ttoet wondbrfol of' the 
senses. The organs of the other eemee er^asalve : 
tbe organ of ttinoh alone it active.** **The hand 
selecta what it shall tonofa, and tottohet what it pleoice. 
It puts away firom it tbe thingt which it hakes, and 
b^Vona towafde it the ^ings whieb it deems.'* 
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ploii^’h and it will till, a harp and it will play, 
and it will paint, a pon and it will ajMak. 
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nioreoYer, is a ahip, a railway, a lighthouse, or a 
palapfl, — wliat, indocd, is a whole city, a whole eon- 
tiiiont of cities, ull the cities of the globe, nay, the 
rery globe iinel^ ho far as man has changed it, but the 
work of that giant Itaud with which the humui race, 
anting as one mighty man, has execnted its will/* — 
(fVve QtdBKaya of Knowledge.) The hand ia that which 
(listiuguisbcs man in the class of inainraals, he being 
the only unmiul possessed of two hands (bi/nana). 
That which constitutes the hand, properly so called, is 
tho power of opposing the thumb to the other lingers, 
so as to Heize upon the most minute objects. The 
hand is composed of a number of small bones, twenty- 
SHVon in ull, so uri'anged as to combine the greatest 
possible degree both of strength and flexibility. 
These are arrangod in three di\isionB, — those of the 
carpus, metacarpus, and phalanges. The carpus, or 
wrist, comprises eight bones, urraTiged in two rows, 
four in each; and are the scaphoid, navicnlare, or 
boat-shaped bone ; the semi-lnnar, or halfiuooii : the 
enneiform, or wrdge.slianed; tho pisitbrni, or peadike ; 
the trapezium ; trapozoia ; os magnum, <ir great bone ; 
and tbe uncifurm, or liook-simped. 'I'lic inctHcarpal 
bones are five in number, and constitute the bones ot 
the palm and back of the hand. Tbe iibiilaiigcal bones 
are fourteen in number, three fur each of the tour 
fingers, and two for tho thumb. They are named in 
thdr numeru'nl order from above downwards, t.e., from 
the palm of the hand. The inferior extremity of the 
radius and ulna arlioulate with tho scaphoid, semi* 
lunar, and cuneiform bones of tbe first row of tho 
earpUB. The articulations betwoeu the first and 
second rows of the carpal bones are very remarkable. 
These articulations are connected by numerous liga- 
ments running in various directions, by ineiins of 
which the bones are kept in their proper positions. 
The second row of carnal hones articulate with the 
metaouraal, and form the carpo-metacarpal articula- 
tions. They are connected by dorsal and palmar liga- 
ments, stretching from the carpal to tbe metneiirjial 
bones. The niotacurpo-phalangeal and iuter-plialan- 
geid artioitUtiuns are similarly formed, and ore con- 
nected by lateral ligaments on each side, and a strong 
ligament in front. Besides these there arc the Tarions 
xuusoles of tho hand, which give to it its setoral 
motions of flexion, extension, abduction, adduction, 
and ciroumduotion. The hand is also richly supplied 
with blood-vessels and nerves. — ^To such as desire a 
partioular Account of the wonderful structure of this 
portion of the human frame, we would recommend 
Bell's excellent treatise On the Hand. 

Havn Habsjvi), in Law, is applied to a thief caught 
in the very fact, having the thing stolen in his hand. 

Hakd-plamt. {See Chbihostkiioit.) 

Havds, ImrofliTtoir on Laxino ox of, is a core- 
monv performed in tho conferring of holy orders, in 
which the hands are laid on the head of a person as a 
sign of a mission, or of a power riven him to exercise 
the functions of the ministry brionging to the order. 
The missionaries appointed by the apostles in the 
earW church were ordained by the laying on of hands. 

HAXDsprxVi Adnif-niiile, in Nautical Tjaug., a wooden 
lever used on board snip to work round the windlass 
or capstan. Oue end of tbe handspike is inserted m 
the holes at the capstan head, or in the bend of the 
windlass, and the men take hold of the other, and, by 
dint of pushing or pulling, as the case may be, hoist 
the Yards or weigh the anchor, which they would be 
unable to do by mere mechAnicid labour, unasaisted by 
leverage. 

Habpwaitiko, kltnd'^ridinff, in Law, is, in general, 
pMved by a witness who has seen the person write. 
The mark of a persou who cannot write is proved by a 
permn who ha« aeon him make his mark, and is ao- 
miainted with it. lut^ome oircumstanoes, as where 
the party is residentlkbroad, the evidence of one who 
hw firequenily rooeivM letters firom him wonld be ad- 1 
mitted, though he 1 m never seen him write. It is 
sufllcieat that a witnjM swear aooorddng to his belief; 
but this belief mustM founded upon rational grounds, 
may be aslffd to say what these grounds are. 
Smenoe of hanPsritiag by comparison is inadnds- 
•tUs, except ^ wriong adiaowlai^ed to be 
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genuine is already in evidenhe in the oanse, nr the dis- 4 
puted writing is an ancient dooumeirt. This rule does 
not, however, apply to tbe court or the jury. Inspectors 
of franks, clerks of the post-offloe, and such-like per- 
sons skilled in handwriting, have in some oases been 
allowed to give evidence ; but groat doubts are euter- 
tained as to the admissibility of such eridenoe. 

Haxoxii, Dbawx, and Quastbbbd. (^ciUavoixc.) 

Hanqino, hnnf-ing (Sax. hangaut to hang), is amode 
of capital punisbineutwhiob has boeu usfClnthiseouiitry 
from time ininiemorial. In atrocious oases, it was for- 
merly usual fur the court, iu passing sentence, to 
direct the criminal, after execution, to be hnng upon 
a gibbet in chains near the place where tbe fact w as 
committed ; also that the execution take place on the 
day next but one after receiving his sentence, and that 
his body be delivered to the surgeons to be dissected. 
Those severities were abolished ^ several statntes 
passed in the reign of William Iv. formerly, tbe 
pimislimfint of high treason was very severe. The 
ofTender was to be drawn to the place of execution ; to 
be hanged by the neck, and then cut down alive ; liis 
entrails taken out and burned before bimf then his 
head cut oil', and his body divided into four parts; 
the bead and quarters to be at the king's disposal. But 
by 5i (fco. ill. c. 14(‘ >e sentence now awarded is to 
be drawn on a hurd ' •> the place of execution, and 

there to be hanged i •Id dead; and then afterwards 
tbe bead to Vic severed from tbe body, and the Viedy 
to Vie divided into four quarters, to be at the king's dis- 
posal. The king may, however, discharge all the puii- 
ishinont except thn beheading. Hanging is applied to 
that kind of (feath in which tho body is wholly or par- 
tially suspended by tho ncek, the constricting force 
being the weight of the body itself, while in strangu- 
latiou It is due to some other cause. In both cases 
death commonly results from asphyxia. If, however, 
the curd bo loose, or applied to the upper part of the 
neck, a small quantity of air may still reach tho lungs, 
and in such cases death will arise from apoplexy, the 
cerebral circulation bciug interrupted l>3r the pressure. 

In many cases death is produced liy a mixed enndition 
of asphyxia and apoplexy. In the execution of criminals, 
it has ollen been observed that death does not always 
ensue within the same period of time; which is to lie 
accounted for from the greater or less degree of con- 
striction produced by tuo ligature. In some rare 
cases, death has taken place with great rapidity, owing 
to a displacement of the doutiiorm proeess of the 
second cervical vertebra, by which the spinil marrow 
became suddenly compressed. This cause of death, 
however, is extremely rare, and is only likely to occur 
in very corpulent subjects, when a long fall is given to 
the rope, and when much violence is at tbe same time 
eniplojred by the executioner. Sometimes violent con- 
vulsions are observed of the limbs and trunk; but 
there is no reason to believe that the individual suffers 
pain then any more than in an epileptic fit. It has 
often been found impossible to restore animation after 
the body has been suspended only a very few xninntes. 
Sometimes here, as in drowning, a person may in the 
first instance recover, and snbsequently die, in spite of 
the best medical treatment, from tbe depreering effects 
produced on the muscular and nerrons systms. In 
attempting to restore animation in snoh cases, artifi- 
ciid respiration, cold ailhaion when the skin ia warm, 
with the vapour of ammonia, and other stimuli, are 
recommended to be employ^. The application of 
eleotrioity, or electro-magnetism, in tbe course of the 
spine is also sometimes attended with benefit. If there 
should be mnoh cerebral congestion on recovery, 
venespotion may be cautiously resorted to. From 
experiments, as well as from uie evidence of persons 
who have been resoseitated. we learn that asphyxia 
comes on in the most insidions manner in death from 
hanging: and that the sUghtett constriotioB of the 
trachea will speedily produce insensibility. Such 
persons have been coubuoub of a ringing in the ears, 
a flash of light before the nyes, then darkness and 
stupor. In medical jorispnidenoe it often becomes an 
important qnestioo to determine whether the indivi- 
dnal was snspended before or after death, and whioh . 
must often he determined by the oiroanastanaes of 
each ease, as there is no distinctive sign by which the 
hanging of a Itviaff body can be determine, or whhdi 
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in«7 not be timnleted io (he dead ntbjeot. It ia ah|o 
ofteu importaat to determine whether (he iodividttel 
henged fimielf or wee hanged by othere; andheret too« 
an pinion can onitj be arnTod at from n eoaaideration 
of (he eircwuitanoee. In eiudi caeet, however^ the 
preeiunption ie in favour of euioide, aa hanging Ja a 
difficult mode of perpetrating morder, unleaa the 
atrength of the parttm ne BNaUy disproportionate, or 
the aaaailanta numeroua. Ua^ing ia also aometimea 
the reaolt of aeoident.— ^I^ylor'a Medical iTurw- 
prudence, 

Hangino OAVnuira, in Antiq., a aeries of magnifl* 
cent gardens laid out on elevated terraces at Babylon, 
and supposed to have been eonstructed by Queen 
fiemiramia. According to Diodorus and Strabo, the 
form of these gardens was square, each side being 
about dOO feet in length ; ao that the area of the base 
was nearly four acres. In Dr. Falconer’s ** Historical 
View of the Gardens of Aniiquitj/* quoted in Lou* 
don's *' Eneyclopmdia of Gardening,” it is stated that 
** they were made to riae with terraoes oonstruoted in 
a onnous manner, above one another, in the form of 
steps, and were sapported by stone pillars to (lie height 
of more than S0() feet, gradually diminishing iijpwards 
till the area of the anpenor surface, which was flat, wu 
radnoed oonsiderably below that of the base. This build* 
ing was eonstructed by vast stone beams placed on piilan 
ofstone (arohes not Wng then invented), which were 
again covered with reeds, cemented with bitumen, 
over which was placed a double row of bricks united 
with oement. These bricks were covered with plates 
of lead, which effectually prevented the moisture Ikom 
penetrating downwards. Above all was laid a coat of 
earth, of depth sufficient for plants to grow in it ; and 
the trees planted there were of various kinds, and were 
ranged in rows on the side of the ascent, as well as 
on the t(^, BO that at a distance it appeared as an 
immense p^amid covered with wood. The situation 
of this extraordinary effort of human skill aided by 
vrealth was nearly adjoining to, or upon, the river 
Euphrates, from which water was supplied by ma- 
chinery for the fountains and reservoirs employed for 
cooling the air and watering the garden.” The differ- 
ent terraces and groves also oontained fountains, par- 
terres, seats, ” *' 

minute ' 


rucca man groves wao oouiiiuntHi louniwun, p»r> 
seats, and banqueting-rooms, and combiuoa the 
beauties of flowers and foliage (only to be 
rightly estimated in those desertjiloins) with recesses 
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aliade and extensive prospects. The existence of these 
hanging gardens has been doubted by some authorities ; 
but it 18 said that their locality oan be traced, and 
tbeir ruins discovered, amongst the’numerous mounds 
of sand which mark the position of ancient Babylon. 

HAfTSABU’s Dbbatbs, Adn'-fordc, the title of a work, 
■tatted by Mr. T. G. Hansard in the year 1812, as a 
continuation of Cnbbett's Parliamentary History, and 
in coarse of publication at the present day. Cobbett's 
Parliamentary History traces the early institution, 
history, and proceedings of the English Parliament, 
flroro the year 1066 to the year 1803 (12th August). 
Hansard’s Debates takes up the thread of the history 

where Cobbett stopp*^ ' ^ 

reports of all debstes. 
both io the House of 
mens, from Eovember, 1803, up to the present time. 
At the oommencement of the publication of Hr. Han- 
sard’s Debates, it was plaoned that two volumes 
should be given annually } wt latterly, the aittinga in 
Farliamsiil being greatly prolonged, and the su^ect 
matter of the debates correspondiof ly spread out, it 
baa been found necessary to gtn sometimes four, and 
even flvevohimeB, in oiaertoehnnlolethe prooeediogs 
of eadt eesaion. Without anyUterary or political bias, 
Ilansard’a Debates are merely reporte of ell that takes 
plaoe io the houses of Parliament, and are consequently 
ihe'best books of reference on the subject. 

Hafsbatio Lbagub, leea (Ocr. luma). 

was a celebraiicd commercial confedenqy formed 
among certaiii ccmmeroiel citiee of North Germeny, 
in the 18th century, and took ita name from tbeold 
German word haaso, signifying an aasoeiaiUon or con* , 
fedtraoy for mntuel aid. As iho oommeteiel cifties of 
the North hogan to inoreaso la wealth and iumtirtaM, ' 
they same to bo berasaed hj the atta eks of pimtoi 
and robbers, and various (dUs were, inmosed which 
interfued seriously with trade. Tbeae ctrooiBBtaiioes 


at length niveriBe.io 1888,;toan agreement between 
Hembnig, Ditmanih, and Hadelu; and in 1241 a con- 
ibderaoy wee formed between Haiqburg and Lilbeok, 
in whioli they matuaUr egread to proteot each other 
against all violence. This eonfederaoy was joined by 
Brunswiok in 1247. In a short time the number of 
the members bad so much inoreased that in 1200 a 
diet was held at Lubeok, the chief city of the league. 
Regular meetings of the eonfederaey now took place 
there every three years, about Whitsuntide, and the 
general archives of tiie league were kept there, llie 
oonfoderaoy wee at its hipest degree of power and 
splendour during the 14th and loth oeutnriea, and 
comprised at one time no fewer than eigbty*flre cities. 
These were distributed into four classes or droles. 
Lfllieck was at the head of the first oirole, and bad 
under it Hamburg, Bremen, Boatook, Wiantar, Ao. 
Cologne was at the head of the aeoond oirole, with 
twenty-nine towns under it. Bmncwiok was at (he 
head of the third oircle, which comprised thirteen 
towns. Dantsic was at the bead of the fourth cirde^ 
having under it eight towns in its vicinity, besides 
severs! others that were more remote. The supreme 
authority of the league was vested in the deputies of 
the different towns assembled in oongross. In It they 
discussed all their measures, it decided upon the sum 
that each city should contribute to the common fond, 
and upon the questions that arose between the con- 
federacy and other powers, as well as those that fre- 
quently arose between the different menibere of the 
confederacy. Any one might be chosen a deputy $ 
and, besides merchants, the counees comprised oWgy- 
men, lawyers, artists, Ac. When the deliberstloM 
were concluded, the decrees were formally oommu- 
oicated to the magistrates of the cities at tne bead cf 
each circle, by whom th^ were eubiequently eom- 
municated to those below them; and the most wgorous 
mcMures were adopted for earning them into effect. 
One of the burgomasters of Lilbeck presided at the 
meetings of congress, and during the recess the ma- 
gistrates of that oity had the sMe, or, at least, the 
principal, direction of the affairs of tho league. Some- 
times congresaoB were hold at other plocos besides Lfl- 
beck, as liamburg, Cologne, Ac., and extraordinaiy eon- 
grosses were also occasionally held. As tho power of 
the confederated cities increased, thi^ became more 
ambitions ; they endeavoured to acquire the mooopoly 
of the trade of the North, and to obstruct and binder 
the navigation of foreign vessels in the Baltio. They 
succeeded in obtaining, partly in return for loans of 
money and partly by force, various privileges i^UD- 
munities from the northern sovereigns, wfal^ secured 
to them almost the whole foreign commerce of Scan- 
dinavia, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Rnssie, Ao. They 
now declared their obyect to be to proteot thoflMd'ree 
and their commeree from pilWe, to guard and eattvA 
the foreign commerce of tiie aUied cities, end ee for as 
traotioable to monopqlice it; to manage the editt^-. 
ration of justice within the limits of the confedereoys 
to prevent injustice by public assemblies, diets, aaa 
courts of arbitration; and to maintain the rights and 
immunities received from princes, and, if poMlUe.to 
increase and extend them. The league exerdied.w 
judicial power, and inflicted the greater and leiier 
ban; any place which meurred those puni^meni^ 
being said to be vtrlumtcd. At length (here was no 
mart in Europe that was not gradumly drawn wtthin ' 
the oircle of its influence: and by the greatoew ^ita 
wealth, and the might of ite enne, it became the foie- 
tress of orowns, Isnd^ and seas. Ik conquered Brio 
and Hakou, kings of Norway,; and Waldemar lit., of 
Denmark. It deposed a kim^of Sweden, and save hie 
crown to Albert, duke of HteUenborg. In 1488 it 
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one of tlie eatee of the oity (Bishop^te) oommitted 
to their care ; and the duties on Yarious kiods of iou 
jiortnd commodities were oonsidersbly reduced in their 
favour. Their factory in London was situated in 
Tliatnes Street, and was known uS the ** Steelyard/* 
(Sef Stvblyabi).) In the Netherlands, Norway, and 
H iissia, they enjoyed the like iuiportsat prinloges. The 
foreign factories wA«>fa 4ubjeotea to an almost monastic 
Rlrictiiess of discipline, which even required the celibacy 
of the factors, clerks, &o. After the middle of the 15th 
contiiry, the power of the league began to decline, not 
owing to any misoonduct on the part of its leader, 
but to the progress of that improveinent which it had 
done so much to promote. The ciriluatlon, which had 
been at first ohieny confined to these cities, gradually 
spread from them, as from so many centres, over tiie 
contiguous country. The people began to be sensible 
of the advantages to be derived from commerce and 
navigation, ana their princes also saw it to be for their 
advanti^e to encourage suoh enterprises ; while at the 
same time the roads or seas were no longer insecure. 
In addition to these ciroumstincei, the interests of the 
different cities which composed the league were be- 
coming daily more and more opposed to each other ; 
and the discovery of America leu to a total revolution 
in the state of trade. The last diet of the conledcration 
was held at Lfilieok in 1600, when the union was dts* 
solved. Hamburgf Imbeolr, and Bremen subsequentlv 
fbrmed an sMociution among themseWea, and remained 
free repubiios till 1810, when they were incorporated 
into the French empire. In 1813 they again became 
ikee, and, in conjunction with Fraukfort*uii>the*Maine, 
were reeognised as the ** Free Hansuatio Cities/' and 
form a part of the Germanic Coufederatiou. — Rtf. 
MoOnlloch's Smjf on iho Jtuio, Pro/jrr«M, and Decline 
nf Iho ffanooaiie Leagno ; Sartonus's l/rkundtiehp 
veaskieMs doo UropruH(» dor deuioeken Hanoa (3 viils. 
18(K2*S), continued by l)r. J. Id. Lappenberg (*l vols. 
Hamburg. 1800) ; Biirmeister's BeilrUgeour Ocufhiekfp 
Surapeu m 10 Jahrh. (1843) ; Lapfieuberg's Urkuml- 
UAi Oooekiehto deo Manouohen Stmlhofeo rn London 
(Hamliurg, 1861). 

HArrmitiie, hAp'-pe-mn (Ang.<8ai.), is the great 
object of all human action, and, in its moat general 
sense, includes all other objects. To be happy includes 
or supersedes all other gratifications. If we are Imppr, 
we do not miss that which we have not j if we are not 
hiqiipy, we want something more; whatever we have, 
the desire of biwpiness is the supreme desire. AH 
other desires, or pleasure, wealth, power,* fume, are 
indliided in this, and are subordinate to it. Since 
happiness is necessarily the supreme oldeot of our 
desires, and duty the supreme rule of our actions, 
there can be no harmony in our being, excqit our 
hspipnesa coincide with our duty. That which we 
contemplate as the ultimata and universal object of 
desire, mast be identical with that which wo coutom* 
plate as ths ultimate and supreme guide of our iuten- 
tions.— li^. Whewell’s Aforofity; Harris's Dia^uo 
OH Sappiouoo. 

HavshPRO, or TIaBABUJIO, AJpr'-&aw/. habn^^urg 
(oontnwted from UoAiehtokurg^ Hawk's Castle), is the 
Aaaie.of tbe present imperial family of Austria, and is 
derived from the oastle of Uabsbiirg or Uabiebtsburg, 
on the Wfllpelslierg, on the right bank of the Aar, m 
tbe present Swiss canton of Aargao. Tbe castle was 
built in the llth century, by Werner, bishop of 
SttBsburg. nandson of Ghmtmm tbe Bicb, count of 
Alsace and Breisgnu, and who is said to have been a 
desoendant of SChioo I., dnke of Alemannia and 
AIbbqo. The ptoprieton of Hapebnrg became, at a 
later period, counts of Hapsbmrg ; and, gmdnally ea- 
tending their dominions, snbseqoently assumed the 
title of Landgrave. In 1373, Bndolf, of this house, 
became emperor of Germany, and is tbe founder of 
the reigning family of Anstna. The subsequent bis* 
tory of this bouse _fovms part of the history of 
Gerrasuy and Ai^ria,->B^. Prinoe Lichnowski'c 
OeoekioMo dot 3 vote., Yienoa, 

H&QVBBirv, When tbs band-gun and 

arquebus were fljb introdueed, ths butt or stock 
was perfectly swght, snd in tbs form of a stiok 
“or 'broafTn>)uind^ which prevented the soldier who 
was using itfipa taking a proper aim by directing 


Hardness 

his eye along the barrel To obviate this inconvenience 
and impsrieQtkm in the weapon, tbe Germans fitted 
the barrel to a booked bull,— whenoe the name, by 
whioh means the ftrearmoould be dteeboeged from tbe 
chest 08 before, while an additional faoiU^wse given 
for tubing aim at the object towards which the weapon 
was directed. It was introduced into JEngland about 
1466. The haquebut may be considered as the first 
step in the long series of improvements in small arma 
which seem to hove oubninated in tbe rifles produced 
by Whitworth, Jacob, Laticasler, Henry, and other 
mukera and inventors. 

Habboub, har'-bour (Ang.-Sax.), the ordinary name 
gii'cn to any port or haven communicating ^ with 
the son, or with a navigable river or lake suffimently 
deep to float ships of moderate sire. The eliief oha- 
racleriatics of a good harlraur are, that it siioidd b» 
free from all roebs or shallows ; the opening ehoald be 
extODiKivc enough to admit Large ships at oil times of 
the tide; it should have good anonorage'ground, be' 
easy of access, and be well protected from tbe violence 
of tbe wind and sea. Tbe interior of tike harbour 
should bo sufficiently oapooious for tlie reception of the 
shipping of various nations, and deop enough to allow 
ships to lie close alongside the quays or piers, in order 
that the expense of loading and unloading by mesiie of 
lighters may be avoi«^ ' . There should also be proper 
lights and lighihou • ‘ and iho quays shamd be 
furnished with prope r rings, }>ost8, moorings, &o., in 
itrder to remove or secure vessels. The principal her- 
hours in Great Britain are those of Fortsmouth, Mil- 
ford Haven, and the Cove of Cork. 

Habboubk, or MAVBKS.—Aooording to the law of 
England, ihc king has the prerogetive of appointing 
ports and haven.s, or suoh places only for peraona and 
merchandise to pass into and out of tbe realm, 
as he m bin wisdom deems proper. It has always 
been hidden that the king is lord of the wbolo 
shore, and praidieolly is the guardian of the porte 
and havens, which are tbe inlets and gates ortho 
realm. Though the king iihd ilio power of granting 
franchise of ports and havens, yet he had not the 
power of resumption, or of narrowing or confining 
their limits when once estabUsbed; but varions acts 
were passeil (the earlier being superseded by 6 Goo. lY. 
c. lOd), enabnng the crown, by commission, to ascer- 
tain the limits of all ports, and to assign proper 
wharfs and quays in each, for the exclusive landing 
and lading of merehandise. The crown, however, has 
the i>ower of opening and shutting porta for the par- 
pose of prohibitiDg the importation or eeportetiou of 
goods. Xu 1847, on act was passed consoudating into 
one the provisions usually contained w ante author- 
ising the tiialring and improving of harbonrs, docks 
and piers. The act 10 Viet. c. 07, provides for the 
making and improving of horboors, docks, end 
piers; aulhoriaing the nndertakers to levy rates, and 
laying down sundry rules for their guidance. The act 
has been in tome measure altered by the ** General 
Ficr and Harbour Act," 1801 (21 A 25 Viet. o. 45), for 
faoilitatipg the formation, management, and main- 
tenauoo of piers and harbours in Groat Britaiu and 
Ireland ; and the ** Haiboura and Passing Tolls Act," 
1861 (24 A 36 Viot. c. 47), to facilitate tliecouatruotion 
and improvement of harbours, by outhorimog loans to 
harbour authorities to abolish paaeing toUs»«iid other 
purpeeea. Manyof the barboura are olao regulated by 
private oeta. 

Hbbu LABOiTB, in Law, is a punishment' frequently 
added to imprisoameut^ and is aatd to hove been in- 
troduced in the reign of Queen Anno. The kind of 
labour varies acooidiug to the nature of the prison 
I and other ciroumstaooee, end is usually for ten Mura 
a day. 

UABon^RSB, haodf*tkooo (Aug.-Sos.), a teem »]^i«d 
to that condition of the fonie of oubesiou in emidf, 
which enabics their coneiituent mdeculn to xetoin 
their relative poaition, and resist any phyeicaL force 
whioh tends to altnr the figure of the body. Hoadnese 
ia entirely difihrent from density ; for, i^hopgh gold 
and pktianai orefieueer than gloss, yet glaos ia harder 
than golddr platfaiam. Iron and »iic ere lighter, but 
hardmr, thaUi gold or phteinum. Sir Isaac Newton 
aufmosee tbe primoiy particles of all bodies to be 
(leriectly hard, and not capable of being broken or 
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HAiiMonxTBB, har*’‘mcn’ile9, the name of a sect of 
onthusiHstfi founded by one Bapp, a untile of Wilr* 
tcinhorg, born 1770. Findini; no peace in hie native 
nlAc'c, lie and hia followers enii^ated to Am erica in 
IMXJ, and eatablished tbomeeltea near Fittaburn, in 
Penii8}'lvBnia, where they founded what they termed 
the Pure Anoetoliu Church, living in a kind of aocial 
brotherhood, having all ihinge iu common, and the 
like times for rest aiid enjoyment. They subsequently 
removed to Ohio, where they fcianded the colonv of 
Economy. Rapp died in lUl?, and was succeeded as 
head of the Harmonites by one Becker. They number 
about 4,(KK). 

Uabmoitium, har-mo'-ne-um (Or.), a musical instrU' 
meut of modem invention, bearing some ailinity to 
tlio orenn, but, unlike that instrumciit, made upon a 
principle technically termed the ybee vibrating reed, 
which was long supposed to have been a European 
discovery, but is now ascertained to have been known 
in China long before it was hoard of in Europe. The 
free reed coneists of a brass plate containing an oblong 
idit, having a thin elastic tongue ilxed to one end, in 
such a manner, and so exaotlv fitting into the slit, as to i 
oonipletoly close it, hut so that it will, upon the prea- 
Bfirc of the wind on the free end, pass either inwards j 
or outwards, without touching the end or sides. It has I 
several advantages over the beating'reed of the organ. | 
In the first place, its tone is or a more agreeable 
quality ; aocondlv, it requires no pipe, which is an 
indispensable addition to the organ; thirdly, it is 
much less liable to get out of order ; and, fourthly, it 
gives an entirely new property,— via., the power ol 
0Xpr§»$ion. Bobain, of Pans, was the first to construct 
a Jceyad instrument upon the froe*reed principle of a 
really useful character. Several attempts had Ikmmi 
made, but all bad more or loss failed, until Dehain 
invented the harmonium. This instrument is about 
3 feet high by 3 feet 9 inches broad, its depth varying 
according to the number of stops. The key-board is 
immediately below the lid, aud its cniupa-ss extends 
five octaves, from C to C. This now, however, in the 
best instruments, is virtually converted into seven by 
the more perfeot arrangement of the stops. The valves 
are beneath the key-board and on the top of the wind- 
box, within which are the different rows of reeds, the 
pitch of which is regulated by their size, which varies 
from half an inch to JncocB in length, whilst the 
quality of the sound is modified by the breadth of the 
Vibrating portion and the shape of the bole covered by 
the valve. The wind is supplied by means of bellows 
with two feeders, which tiie player moves alternately 
with his feet. For the deep baas notes the springs are 
heavily loaded at the loose end, to make them vibrate 
slowly ; while for the higher notes they are made 
thinner at that end. Some harmoniums have only one 
row of reeds, others four ; some also have two rows of 
keys. Iiately, a **knce movement** has been intro- 
duced, by which a small degree of crescendo may be 
produced on either baas or treble. The manufacture 
of this instrument has greatly increased within the 
last few years; they may now be bought at nearly 
every pianoforte-maker's, of various sizes and quality, 
varying in price from £fi to £50. In the International 
Exhibition for 1882, Messrs. Chappell & Co. exhibited 
a large harmonium, the great feature of which is, that 
it can be used either as au organ or harmonium, 
having a pair of harmonium treadles, which open out 
from the IVont of the instrument, coming over the 
organ pedals : these being shut up, and the wind sup- 
phed by another parson, the instrument may be used 
M an organ. Messrs. Boosey A Ching also exhibited 
some of these instruments, the most important of which 
was their large pedal harmonium.'* 

Hxbxobt, har*^nio-M (Or, harmonia), the agreement 
of two or more united sounds. It may m either 
natural or ari^al; the former oonsisting of the har- 
monic triad, or common chord, and the latter of s ! 
mixture of concords and discords, bearing relation to 
I the fhiidameiital note. With ! 

] harmony was in all probability ! 
|m to that agreeable suocession 
Mailed air, or melody j while in 
f employed to designate a mere 
npaoied irounds, but n union of 
I of combined sounds, composed 
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the faannonie triad < 
the Creeks, the woi 
limited in its signifloi 
of soimds whion is n< 
modem musie it is x 
wmfeension of nna 
melodies, a sncci 


of consonant intervals, and moving according to the 
stated laws of modulation. Harmony is the combina- 
tion of sounds and the sneoestion of chords, and may 
be said to combine the life and soul of musie. The 
ancients knew very little of harmony, and it hss not 
yet Imen introdneed into the music of the Chinese and 
other Eastern nations. It is a oomparatively modem 
invention. The laws regulating the succession of chords 
were at first rather arbitrary. (Set Ghobj>.) Har- 
mony may be divided into simple and compound. 
Simple harmony is that in which there is no concord 
to the fundamenisl above an octave. Compound har- 
mony is that which to the simple harmony of on octavo, 
adds that of another octave. From the union of har- 
mony and melody music is formed. Although melody 
may exist without harmony, harmony cannot exist 
without the melodious arrangement of each of its 
several parts. Melody is distinct from liarmony, in 
that it IS a succession of musical sounds, while har- 
mony is produced by their combination. Every chord, 
whether consonant or dissonant, forms harmony. All 
harmony in musie is derived from what is called the 
aliquot tones. If a string be made to vibrate, the 
sound produced at first appears to bo single ; but, upon 
a closer and more careful observation, it will bo found 
that the fundamental sound, more especially if it be a 
deep one, is aeoi/ • 'anied by others in the most perfect 
harmony. Thes (.eoompauying sounds are exactly 
those on which t'le chords in music are formed, and on 
which the foundation of the whole syatem of harmony 
IS built.— Borne of the best works on harmony are 
those liy Albreuhtsbergor, Dr. Marx, and Professor 
D«*hn. 

Harmony of ths Oobvxlb is the name given to a 
certain class of books, which have for their object the 
reconciliation of the narratives given iu tho four evan- 
gelists, or tho accounts contained in them digested into 
one continued narrative. There are many instances 
of things omitted by some, and given by others, of the 
evangelists ; many repetitious, snd not a few seeming 
contradictions. In order to show the concurrence or 
agreement of the several gospels, and to reconcile such 
discrepancies, is the object of these harmonies. By 
this means, each story or discourse is exhibited witn 
all its concurrent circumstances ; frequent repetitions 
are prevented, and a number of seeming oppositions 
reconciled. The great difficulty in such cases arises 
from the fact that each of the evangelists had a distinct 
end in view in writing his gospel, in the elucidation of 
which, strict chronology was not an essential element. 
The gospels are thus not, stric^ speaking, systematic 
hiograplties ; and hence the difucuity, if not impossi- 
bility, of establishing a perfect barmo^ among them. 
The'flrst work of this kind was tho *' Diatessaron ” of 
Tatian, who flourished m the latter half of the 2nd cen- 
tury. In the uext century appeared a similar work by 
Ammonius ; but from that time for many centuries no 
other work of the same kind was published. In modern 
tiroes, however, the number of such works does not 
fall short of two hundred ; a fact proving at once the 
difficulty of the subject and the interest taken in such 
matters. Tbe best harmonies ore those of Calvin, 
Chemnitz. Calixtns, Lightfoot, Gradock, Lo Clerc, 
Bengal, Doddridge, Macknight, Hewcome, White, 
Griesbach, Thompson, De Wette and Liicke, Chap- 
man, Lant, Carpenter, Beicbel, Wieseler, fiobinson, 
Grpswell, Da Costa, Stroud, and Mimpres. Tbe term 
harmony is also used with reference to tho agreement 
which the Gospel bears to natural religion and the 
works of God in general. 

Habmokt of thb Bfbbbbb.— Many of the aadent 
philiisophers held that the regular movements of the 
various heavenly bodies through space prodnoed a kind 
of harmony, which tbqy coUm the *' harmony of the 
spheres.’* Our great poet has said,— 

There’s not the smallettorb which thou bahold'et, 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the yonng-eyed Chembim.*’ 

Jisfckaaf Flmics* 

Habhobt, Fax-ief abubesd, in Phil., is tbe name 
given to a doctrine which professes to explain the con- 
nection that subsists between spiritnsl and material 
Bubstaneea, and which waa intMdnoed by Leibnits. 
He holds that God, before crea^ng the eoul and body 
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of man, hadaperfoot knowledge of all poBaible aools Btringa). and which, when the inatrnnidbt ii In use, 
and all ponible bodiea. Among tbia infinite Tariety of are putned npwarda by the keys till they tonoh the 
Bonls and bodies it would be impossible but that there strings, causing a brilliant but rather harsh sound, 
should be souls whose series of perceptions and deter- The great fault in the harplschord is its deficiency of 
uinations would oorrespond to the senes of morenients any means of modification in respeot to piano and 
which some of these possible bodies would ezeoute. forte notes. 

Now supposing that of such a soul and such a body Mabqvzhcb. (Sit ASQUBHua.) 

God should make roan, it is evident that between the Haebxbr, hor^-i>er (Ang.-Nor.), » a species of 
two substances which constitute this man there would hound emplc^ed in hunting the hare. This animal ia 
subsist the most perfect harmony. These would have supposed to be a cross between the foxhound and the 
no communication, no mutual influence, tlio one upon beagle, and is remarkable for its aagacity in tracing, 
the other ; each wonld act by virtue of its own nature, and the boldneaa with which it pursues its game, 
like two clocks accurately regulated, which point to There are three prominent varieties in the harriir, 
the same hour and minnte, although the spring which according to Blame, in his Bural Sports )" namely, 
gives motion to the one is not the spring whi^ gives the old southern hound, the modem narrier» and the 
motion to the other. This harmony being establisiied iieugle. Many subordinate divisions, however, accrue, 
before the creation of man, ia hence called the pro- and a cross brepd is used for otter-bunting. The 
established or jtro-deiermined harmony. This doc- modern harrier iu appearance ia litUe more thah a 
trine ia fyemienrly alluded to in philosophical works ; dwarf foxhound. In choosing a pack df hkrriers, 
but it is needless to attempt any refutation of it, as it their size and form should be adapted to theeountry 
is at beat merely a hypotliesis, and was probably re- which they are to hunt over ; some sportsmen appear 
garded even by the author himself more as a specimen to have avenchanf for those that are undersised, as the 
of ingenuity than ns a serious doctrine.— llaniil- open latius about Dorchester used to be hunted with 
ton's J^eiurtH on Metuphytica, vol.i. pp. 30rt-t. a pack of sovonteon couple, none of which were more 

Hibp, harp (^z. hfurpa'S^ a stringed instrument of than seveutoon inches in height. Mr. Beekford States 
music, highly esteemed by the ancients, which may be that the hounds most likely to show the best simri are 
traced, under various forms, to the remotest ages of those produced by a cross between the large slow 
antiquity. It was held in high veneration amongst the hunting barrier and the little foz-heagle ; the former 
Celts, and although it has disappeared from the High- having a good scent, and the latter l^eing fleet of foot | 
lands >of Scotland, may still oe^ fouud amongst the and they thus produce a hound which possesses both 
Welsh and Irish. In Ireland, its former prevalence advantages. 

has led to its adoption as the national symbol. There Habbow, (Ang.-Sax.), an agrioultural im« 

is little doubt that it was brought to great perfection plement formed ol burs of wood or iron, fastened to- 
rn -Egypt, as its figure has been found drawn on build- gether transversely, either at right angles to each 
ings of the CTeatest antiq^iiity, while at Thebes, a fresco other, or diiigonally, with iron teeth projecting down- 
pamting or a harp was discovered by Bruce, which he wards from the points of iuterseotion perpendioulariy, 
thinks was exeoated by order of Seanstris, who reigned or with a slight inclination. A harrow with the bara 
between fourteen and fiiteen hundred years before the set diiigonally is the best, as their inclination to each 
Christian era. In Holy Writ we find the burp con- other may be regulated in snob a manner that each 
tiuually mentioned, while its invention is ascribed to tooth marks out a separate furrow ; in consequence of 
Jubal, aeventh only in descent from Adam. There are w’hich the implement performs its work more effectually 
three kinds of harps now known,— the Italian harp, the than it would if the bars were disposed, as in the old 
Double, or Davius harp, and the Pedal harp. The harrow, at right angles to eocb other. There is also 
first of these is very imperfect, and seldom or ever an expanding harrow, in which the firamework of bare 
used. The double harp is a better instrument, of a is fastened together by loose pins, so that the teeth can 
triangular form, having gut strings and a sounding- lie set closer together or further apart, as the state of 
board; but it wan not until the invention of pedals, in the soil may require. The harrow is used tu bringing 
1720, by Hochbrncker, that this instrument became land that has just been ploughed into a proper con^ 
really useful. For its present inmroved and nearly tion for the reception of the seed, by breaking iho 
perfect state we are indebted to M. Sebastian Erard, clods of earth into smaller fragroenla, tearing out the 
of Farin, who patented a harp with seven pedals in roots of the weeds or stubble, and pulverising and 
17A4, this being a single-action harp ; the pedals only mixing the soil. To effect this, and to render the siiT- 
effecting one cnange on the strings, he produced, in face tolerably smooth and even, the land is roUod and 
1808, a double-actiuu harp, the pedals of which have harrowed two or kliree times with different burrows, 
two actions. This instrument ia tuned in the key of O a strong heavy harrow being used to break the furrows 
fiat, but may, by fixing the pedals in the first groove, mode by the plough, and lighter harrows, with tho 
bo at once transposed to that of C natural, while, by teeth set more closely together, in tho final Stage! of 
fixing them in the second, it is transposed into that of the process, I'licro are many patent harrows munii- 
C sharp. The compasa of this instrument is from £ factured by Banaome A May, of Ipswich, Barrett, 
double below tho bass to E in aUissimo. Exall, A Andrews, of Beading, aud other agrioulinral 

Habp, AHoltav. (/9e0 iCoLiAN Habp,^ impleinenl makers : among which may be mentioned 

Habpoow, har-atoon' (Fr. harpon), on iron spear or that invented by Finlayson, which consists of an iron 
javelin, shajied like a barbed arrow at one end, with a framework ronning on wheels, having iron teeth at* 
ring at the other, through which a rope is run, used for toched to cross bars of the same metal, which clear tho 
theparooseofapearingwhalesintheOroeulandaudother soil of weeds, and drag them from Uie ground, 
whale-fisheries. The gun-harpoon, or harpoon-gun, is without clogging the machine. It ii fitted with a 
a weapon used for^ the same purpose, but which is dis* lever, by which the depth to which the teeth ent^ the 
charged from a swivel or gun, instead of being thrown ground may be regulated. A bush harrow eonriati of 
by hand. This weapon is formed entirely of metal, a hurdle, or frame of wood, with some roiM|h boug^ 
and has a chain attached to it, to which the usual liue and bushes interlaced between its rails. It is often 
is joined on, as in the former case. The manner in drawn over newly-sown lands, for the purpose of 
wnioh the harpoon is used, and whales captured, will covering the seed with a thin layer of earth ; but It is 
be^ven under the article Wh alb. chiefly used for pulverizing manure and earth that has 

UABPBiCHOBn, harp'-U’kord, a musical instrument been spread over pasture-Unds. 
exactly resembling a grand pianoforte in shape, for- Hast. (Sag Debb.) 

meriy much used, but bow entirely superseded by Habtford CotrvBKvtOK, in the of 

the piano. The date of its invention is unknown, al- the United States, was an asseniblaee of delegates ftmii 
though it is supposed to have been about the Ifitb oen- the New England states, whioh met at Hartford. OM* 
taiT} it was not, however, introduced into England neotient, December 15,1814. iTIie war between Gfest 
nnttl the 17tb. It consists of a mahogany or walnut. Britain and the United Stot^ which begin in im, 
wood case, within'' which is the belly or aonnding. was from the first distssteful u the great jntiovlty of 
board, over which the strings arc slretohed, supported the people of New England, wbo^ad eaflerad h^woce 
by bridges. The sound is produced by small pieces of losses from it, by the destr uofioi > of their oommerce 
erowquill or hard leather, Which project from the jacks and fisheries. The defence of thipa^cw England coast 
(small pieces of woc«d that stand upright between the was negleoted by the federal gorei and the 
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BrJlitfb vre»ro to ftttaok it with rit^our. A 

cDiumittt'o of the MHNtiachtiBetta lofsislataro recom* 
Tnciided a oonvention of the New Snebnd states, aud 
a circular letter was addreaaed to the others, callinff 
u[i<>u them to meet in oonveution to devise means of 
security and defence which may be oousistent with the 
preaeri’Aliou of their resoaroee from total ruin, and 
adapted to their local situation and mutual relation 
and habits, and not renufrimnt to their obliffations as 
menihors of the ITuion. The convention sat utr twenty 
days wiih closed doors, and on their adjouminent 
einlx'iilied the result of their delibentionB in a report 
addressed to the legislatures which they represented, — 
moderate in tone, patriofeio in sentiment, eapresaiiig 
strong affection for the Union, and the greatest aver* 
sion to violent or nnoonstltutional measures. It, how- 
ever, recommended to these legislatures the adoption 
of sueh measures os might be necessary effectually to 
protect their citizens from the operation of acts passed 
by Congress, oontainiog provisions subjecting the 
militia and other persons to forcible drafts, oonsenp- 
tio»s,i0r 'impressments, not authorized by the consti- 
tution of the United titates. It also proposed certain 
amendmants on the federal constitution. The holding 
of this convention and its supposed treasonable designs 
caused a great outcry among the democratic party, 
and much apprehension at Wiishington. The imputa- 
tion ni‘ treasonable designs to it uoiitinned until a vi>ry 
renent period, and rosuHed in excluding from poUticeJ 
power lu the state almost every man imiiliuated in its 
duings. It, is now, however, generally believed that it 
was gailtltfsa of any designs which could be regarded 
M treasonable. 

HauTHuoBH, BriatTfl or. (Se§ Avxokii.) 

11 AitTJiBI) CoiLSQB, kur'-c<ird, is the oldest, college 
of the United States, and is situated at Cambridge, 
three miles from Boston, Massuobusetts. It was 
founded in ld3<{, only six years after the estublishiuent 
of this region by the Koglish. Afterwards, in the 
name, which was first Newtown, ond then Cambridge, 
was changed to Harvard, in consemieiicc of a libnnd 
endowment of about £700 left to it oy the Kev. John 
Harvard, in 1038. It has received various other pub- 
lic and private grants. The external government of 
tlie college, ns provided for by its charter, and by 
subsequcul cuactmeiits, is viVUnl iu two separiUr 
bonrd8,~viz., the president and feliowa, and (he over- 
soers; the internal, by the faculty, composed of sueh 
of the ooUoge olRcers os are brought into immediate 
connection with the students by aupervising their 
atndtes and conduct. There are 3S fVKifeasors, and 18 
tutors, proctors, Jtc., and about 700 pupils, of wlioro 
more than half are undergraduates, the others 
attending the profSesBinnal courses, of which there are 
four,~4aw,acienoo. medicine, and theology. The num- 
ber of actual graduates of the ooUego exceeds 7,000, 
of whom 2,600 are Uving. The academic year is di- 
vided into two terms, with vacations of seven weeks iu 
July and August, and six weeks iu January and Feb- 
maiy. Of late years, the standard of education has 
been greatly raised and extended ; and the institutiuii 
at present etljojB a good name for its care and tho- 
roughness in teaching. The college library contains 
upwards of 124,000 volumes. 

HauTKat, hrt^-eett (Sax. Ikatfoat), the period at 
which any crop is reaped, although it is more generally 
applied to the crops of corn and hay. It is ouc of the 
most IninorLant times to Che hasbanonian, as, althousjh 
hemay taavehadagood season for the growth of his 
prodiioo, yet a baa harvest will deprive him of the 
greater portion of the return he expected. In order 
to olMriate some of the casualties which thus attend 
the farmer in moist climates, the times of sowing dif- 
ferent grains, &c., are regulated so as to insure their 
coming to luaturity in rotation. The first harvest in 
Britain is that of the forage grasses^ or other plauts 
that are made into hay; the next is the harvest of 
cereal grasses, or of corn crops (this is the true Aar* 
veaO and the third, Itie potato harvest, or liarvest oi 
root crops ; snob ss pAtatoes, carrots, tomips, maugel- 
wurs.'l ; there is als^ ’harvest of oooaaional crops ; iii 
hemi). fiax, rajie*se|^, Ac. llarvmt time is geiierHllv 
a very joyous tiiu^and gteat mirth and festivity cele- 
brate till* end husbandman’s labours. The 

hmnnat’kone la-iraK when the lust of the crop has been 
OIU 


carted into the farmer's storabonae, and the name is 
applied to the feast which the employer gives to ah his 
*' hands " at the tormioation of their laboun. At this 
season, also, large nambers of trisbmen and Seotebmeu 
come over into England, for the purpose of asaiefciDgir. 
reaping the crops ; and hv this means, in consequence 
of the facility of lidioor, the standard of Ihrm wages is 
much lowered during harvest time. 

H AXVXOT Hioox, the moon which during the amtumnal 
months, when near its opposittuii, rises nearly at the 
some hour for several evanings. Daring the time that 
our satellite is full, and for a few days before and 
after, in all about a week, there is less difference be- 
tween the time of her rising on any two snccessive 
nights than when she is fhll in any other month in the 
year. By this means an immediate supply of light is 
obtained after sunset, during the oontmuanoe of these 
harvett moons, which is extremelv beneficial to the 
liusbandmau for gathering in the rruits of the season. 
Iu order to gain an insight into this phenomenon, it 
must be borne in mind that the moon is always oppo- 
site to the sun when she is full; that she is full in the 
signs Pisces and Aries, these being the signs opposite 
to Virgo and Libra, which the sun passes through iu 
September and Ootobc onr harvest months. Thus, 
although, whenever moon enters the two former 
signs (and she does tsrelve times in a year), the 
same circumstance taacs place witli regard to the tim<* 
of her rising, yet it is not observed on these other ooca- 
sions, just because she is not /ult at the time. The 
reason of there being little difierenoo in the time at 
which .<ihe rises on several consecutive nights, is, that 
at these periods her orbit is nearly parsllel with the 
horizon. The harvest moons are as regular in southern 
latitudes as with us in northern latitude, only they 
haiHicn at different periods of the year. 

iUsoniBCH. (See Caxkabis.) 

Hxsi' ASD KTAPiiX, Ll«n, etaip'-pl (fr. SaX.), in Soots 
Tiaw, was the old form of eutry of an heir ou property 
situatcfl in a royal burgh. It consistoA in the beir, ac- 
companied by a bailie and the town clerk, appearing on 
llin premises, when the bailie directed the neir to take 
hold of the hasp aud staple of the door as a sTtubol of 
possession ; he then entered the house aud bolted hiai* 
stdf iu ; and on his ooming out, tbo transaction was 
noted and registered. This form is now no longer 
necessary. 

IIamta, Met-A (Lat.), a spear used by the ancient 
Homans end Greeks, and called by the latter paltny, 
or doru ca2cAares,>-a pole fitted with bronze. The 
haeta was often fitted up in the market-plaoes, or 
auction marts, where elavee wero to bo sold. The term 
haeta was also applied to the long sceptre which the 
mythic gods generally appear bolding ui their handu ; 
and it signiUos indiffcrentlj both a lance, a epcar, a 
javelin, and sundry other weapons of offence. (Sec 
drsAX.) 

Hastixos, Baztlxov, haietf-inge, amemorablo event 
in the anu^ of English history, was fought between 
William, duke of Normandy, and Harold II., king of 
England, on the 14th of Ootdber, 1006. The Norman in • 
vader landed at Peveni^, on the coast of Sussex, on tlio 
20th of September, and afterwards marched td Hast- 
ings, .whore ho encamped, having with him an army of 
OD.OQO men. Harold ll., who was at that time in tho 
north with his annv, as soon as be received news of 
this event, hastened southwards, and oamo in sight of 
the Normans on the 13th of October. He unwisely re- 
solved to risk a battle the next day, and both armies 
wero drawn up in regular lines at oplace called Boolac, 
now Battle, near HastiagB. The cofl^iot was long and 
bloo^', lasting from sunrise to sunset ; but at length 
the English were defeated, Harold, his two brothcra, 
aud many of the nobility, being among the slain. 
After this event WilKam bad little difficulty in eata- 
bliabing himself upon the English throne; and a 
memorable epoch was intioduced in the annus of iho 
country hr what is known as the ** Cononeit." lu 
1067 wilham fonnded an abbey near the jAace where 
the victory was gained^ which is how known aa'Battle 
Abbey.' 

Has, hJU (Sax. kaei)^ a covering for the bead, made 
of different materials, and worn by men and women 
for the parposes either of defending the heed from 
, rain or heat, or for omauent. The pmiod of the intro* 
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duetioQ of the liat into £»i;l«od is not cauntlj hbown, drcokr piaee of psstehmttd. The iMt prooesi to 
totit ismentioiihd hy some of the early otnranielen which it is sabjeetea is that of hnisbiitg and irooiag 
and bistorkos. lb the reign of Queen Elkabefeh, the Air luilU aU the Abtes lie in the same diveotisA ; 
Btabbs thus writes of the bats of the period aiter which it is lmed,and the edgeof tbe brim bouiid. 

s^s he, ** they um ibcni slisppO'on tbeorowne, Feit hats, or ** wideawshcs," whether soft or are 
pesbing up like the spoare or sbsfte of a atcsiilo, made oh^r of wool, and a similar proeess is gone 
atancUog a quarter of a yarde above the cruwne of tbe through in th^r aaauafaoture, in which maofainery and 
head. Some others are flat sad brosde on the orowue, inoulde ere eometiniee employed. In the mannnotura 
Sice the battlementa of a honae. « AnoUter sorte have of silk hats, tlie plash which fonns tbo oiternal eorar- 
xound orownen, aometimcB with one kind of band, ing is sewn together, and drawn over the stilftmed 
sometimes with another : now block, now white $ now body, which is made of coarse canvas, ebiur horsediair, 
rnsset, now red; now green, now yellow; now ibis, thin sheets of cork, and a variety of substances, 
now that: uevoi* content with one colour or fashion UeAire the plush is put on, the l>ody is covered with 
two davs to au end.’* Samuel Pepya, in his Diary, varnish, which melts on the applieation of a heated 
dated June 27th, ItHiO, stutes, *' This 'day Mr. Uoldeu iron, and causae the lilk covering to adhere closely to 
sent me a beaver, which cost me £4. &«.” About the tlie foundation. The edges of Uie plush that covers 
beghuibig of the IHth century, the crowns of hats tho sides of the hat are not sewn togctlierr but fastened 
were mostly round, and bad vory hvoud brims, much to tbo body wiUi the varnish, tbo nap being oareAiU|r 
rcsembliug the Quaker hats which are still in use. In brought over tho line m which tbo ^gea are joHMO, 
ITOdt'the regular three<corlcod bat came into use, and in order to bide it. In some hats ooiitrivenoea are 
faetdtha sovereignty of head-coverings until aliout IrfiO, introduced, both in tho crown and brim, for the pur* 
when 4 Sat-topped, full-brimmed hat usurped its idacc. poso of securing voutilaiion, as the want of fipca eivoa- 
About thicty-Sve years Inter, the cvliiidriaal lial , now iation of the air in the intanor of the hat, when placed 
in eeueral .use, came in vogue, aud at the beginiung on the head, is said to injure the roots of the bmr and 
of the.10tb^oe^UTy was generally adopted, to the ex- cause baldness. In the f/ibuK hat, the sides are made 
tiuotion of Ae cooked hat. The only ccvomonial or of merino, or some similar material, and the crewu 
profesBioael; hat BOW iu use is that adopted by bishops and brim, which are still', us in an ordinary hat» aro 
and other digokeries of the English church ; aod this is connooted by a set of spriiigs, so that the bat can bo 
a round hat m^e of heaver, with a very broad brim flattened or expanded at pleasure. Nothing can be 
looped up at tho •aides and bock, so as to resemble said iu favour of the shape of the hat that cust^ oom- 
eli;mtly n shovel iuappeavence ; whence it is termed a pels the miijority of Englishmen to wear in public ; it 
** riiovcl hat.'* Hats Rir men are mostly ooustruoted is fur from becoming in appearance, and most un- 
of the fur of the heever,' but are aLso made of felt, conifortable when worn for any limgtk of time, ou 
straw, and grass, although those of the latter materials account of the pressure that it exerts ou thaibcehead. 
oome under the cleumniuatiou of tourist '* hats. Tho only way in which some idight alleviaUca of the 
Those for women aro made of braid, cloili, straw, and discomfort ooossioned by wearing such a covering for 
grass, and many otiier fancy materials. The mode in the head oan be obtained, is by ntddiM the iniermr of 
which hats are oonstrocted, and the various processes the hat towards the Are until the atimniog varnish is 
they go through, will bo found given under the article melted to a certain extent, and the body auflaned. It 
Nat Manufactuus (see next art.^. ehould then bo preesed flmilyon the brad, and allowed 

Hat Mafufactoui;. — ^T be principal materials of to remain there until the vai'uisb bus again grown cold, 
which hats are luaiiufactiircd are—fur, wool, silk, by which its shape is brought more in aocoraanoe with 
and straw. Hats made of silk plush, drawn over tho formation ot the skull of the weuror, and the bet is 
a coarao stifl'ened textile fabric as a fmndatiun, rendered a little more bearable than it was before the 
are those that are most generally used in tho present operation that has been mentioned, 
day, with huis of felted wool and fur, without any nap, Uat-homby, or PaxuAOE, is a small duty paid to 
that aro either soft and yielding, or broulit into the the captain and mariners of a vessel, over ana above 
usual hat shape by being blocked and stiffeued with a the freight, for their care and trouble. The amount is 
composition prepared for the purpose. Straw bats regulated by the custom of each piirtioular place. • 
aremadc of lengths of straw-plait sewn together in the llAToitiifO, kAteh'^ing (U-cr. nsebsa, to liatck)s the 
desired shape. Hats with a nap composed of the for incubation or lying down of an arnmal upon her owtt or 
oC the beaver are now but little worn ; as the silk hat, anutiier’s eggs, and so cowmiiiiioating to them beat, 
althoughof tho same objectionable shape, and exerting By thie xneane she mnintaius them at nor own tempe* 
even greater presanro on the forehead, is cheaper and raturc, a condition essential to their davolupmciit. 
far neater in appearance. The body of the beaver hat Tho development of Che foetus takes place in many eni* 
is formed of lamb's-wool and rabbit a fur, that aro first mala after the exclusion of the rgg, and whilait hl kept 
bowed or mixed together, and then felted liy damping in external contnibt with the parent's body, .as in tbo 
the materials and workisg them together with tiio esse of the crab and lobster tribes, benoatn the enadal 
hands. By these means tho fur and wool are blended ptates; or agglutinated to the eurfnee of thd abdcMmen, 
tffgetW in a thick close mass resembling a coniiml as io certain species of pipe-fish ; or concealed in cuta* 
cap. This is reduced in sixe, and thickened by work- ncous marsupiiii cavities, aa in other species of 
ing it with the bands on the edge of a boiler oontaiiung Sf/ngnatu* and the Migpoeumpu ^ ; in tho- case ot those 
suTphnric acid, beer-gnjunda, and water, ---witli which colu-bloodcd animals, however, the protection of the 
mixture the frit is repeatedly laoistened, the «nuuipu- ova seems to be tbe object, and not commuaiiMition ot 
iation being continued until tho materials have uniteil warmth. True hatching, or inculAStion.ooly tritesplaee 
together oa closely as they possibly can, and the felt among the oviparous warni-bluodod animals; naoBsly, 
will admit of no further contraction in size. After this bird<^. A due degree of warmth is absoiutoly.nceriwa^ 
^e body is stiffened with a oouiposition made of in hatching. The mean temperature requived ii ICKr 
xesinous snbstaodes, and then submitted to tho action Fahr. ; it may vary from OS'* to ana tsmsordh the 
of heat, that the felt may be thoroughly penvtraied close of tho process may be suspended ibr one.ortvro 
and charged with the varnish that has been applied to hours, or even for a longer period, aceor^ng-to the 
it. To form Ac glossy nap of the hat, a little beaver amount of extruneoua beat whloh the exposed eggs 
for, vrhicli has been thorn from the skin by a msebioe, receive. The power which birds potsasi of communi* 
is parthUly felted together aud spread over theeurfaoc eating the proper amonut of heat to their eggs Spends 
of the bo^.thetwo solistances being united by the frit- uiioa a peculiar plexuv of vessels dietinibutea over tbo 
iog process, which causes the ends of the beaver fur to skin of the abdomen, wliioh in most birds is oonueeted 
wnter and adhere to the foundation of fur and lamb's- with a denvation of blood froin the iatcrnal orgens of 
wool. Some beaver fur is also folted round tho edge of generation. The unccmtcollahlepr^ieDsity which birds 
the interior of the cone, in order to form the under have to incubate arises foom the vesouhir, hot, and 
part of the brim. The hat is thetnfosluQined into shape sensitive condition of the abdomen. TheeggaMlhe 
by tbe hand, on a wooden bloric i after w^h the^siap bird present several neeoliaritiee in relation fo 
ie oombed, end the fibres are out to a tmiform length, oninstancee under which, tbe fostus is to be jtovrioped. 
After the bat has been boiled for some time in a dye of By their oval form ihey ptoesot a large eorfoee to foe 
logwood, sulphate of iron, gaU^nots, and water, it is source of beat, while Hie herd calcareous naturowad 
we^ and the crown srifTeued by the iusertion of a arched form of the shell preserve them fifom inijiinr 
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from tbe inounibent prostate of the parent bird. The 
shell 18 also poroun, which assists the heat and air to 
pnaH into the egg, and the germ is siirronuded by a 
sufficient store of natritivo matter. This matter is of 
two kinds,— the iaternal part, called tbe yolk, and tlie 
externnl, called the white or albumen^ which entirely 
diHuppears during the process of batching. The germ 
is situated at the suporflcies of the yolk, hcneath the 
membrane, in the circular opaque whitejspot nsually 
called ** the tread.” Tbe period of incubation is gene- 
rally in proportion to the sise of the bird ; but the 
degree of development at which the young bird arrives 
differs in various species. Kauy birds show wonderful 
iiistinot 'in the manner in which th^ prepare their 
nests, not only for the process or hutching their 
vonng, but also for their protection and warmth after 
ooiog hatche<1. The practice of artillcial hatching 
was well known in anoieut Egypt and China. At the 
present day artifloial hatching by menus of ovens, 
stoves, or steam, is greatly used in the former 
countiy. It has been calculated that nearly 03,(MK),0(K> 
chiekeiis are annually hatched in the ovens of Egypt. 
Tbe French philosophers have bestowed conHiderabie 
attention upon artiucial hatching, and ono of the best 
results of tneir labours was the Et'caleubion, or egg- 
batohidf machine,, exhibited in Loudon some years ago. 

Katcsmiwt. AcjiievRAfKirT.) 

UatoBWAT. or Uatou, hahh'-waif (Ang..Sax.).— 
Hatches are onlong or square openings ui the deeks of 
a ship, forming the commuuicaiious between ono deck 
and another. There arc usually three ; viz., the main 
hatchway, situated just before the muiniuast, which is 
the largest} tbe fore Uutchw'av. situated a little abaft 
the foremast i and the after hatchway, placed between 
the main and misen masts. The fore and after hatches, 
being used prinolpslly for coninmnication, are fitted 
with ladders. In merchant veasi'la iliere are frequently 
other hatchways. When not in use, the hatchways are 
covered with wooden gratings, and during stormy 
weather with tarpauliug, to prevent the water getting 
below. 

Hmi SHBKtv, or Hatti Humayuk, hat'4e ther'^if, 
koe-ma'-jfoon (Turkish, exalted, or august writing), is 
the name given by the Turks to every rescript of the 
sultan. It 18 iu the Turkish language, and written iu 
the Arabian court-hand, — Divdiii. Above the text, us a 
sign of its authenticity, stands the ornnrooutal name- 
flourish of the sultan, conimouly black, sometimes red, 
and in sonic oases golden. This flourish is called 
TWra, or EinehanUherif, i. e, exalted sign, and the 
official who superscribes it is culled Kitchand^chi, i. e. 
signer. The most celebrated hatti shcrif of recent 
times is that of Gulhana (Nov. 3, IH'lO), guarauteeirig 
life and property to all subjects of the empire, without 
distinction of creeds. This was oouflnncd lir a new 
hatti sherif (Feb. 18, 1853), proclaiming equality of all 
creeds and nationalities, malutig non* .Mimammedans 
admissible to public office, and permitting foreigners 
to hold lauded property. A hatti sherif is irrevocable. 

Hautboy, or Obob, o^-bou (Fr.), a musical wind 
instrument of the reed kind, which at a very early 
date took ito place as one of the essential instru- 
ments of the orchestra. It consists of a tube, made of 
box, ebony, or cocoa-wood, about twenty-one inches 
long, narrow at the top but gradually widening towards 
the lower end or bell, and divided into three pieces or 
joints. In the upper and middle ends are holes, by 
stopping or opening which with the fingers the natural 
scale is formed, the intermediate semitones being pro- 
duced by means of the k^s, of which some hautboys 
have but two, while others have fifteen, and sometimes 
more i they are seldom ihada now with less than fifteen 
keys. Its range of available notes extends from J1 to 

m alt. The bme of the hautboy is rich and sweet, 
and IB particularly adapted to piano and dotce passages. 
The best player on this instrnmeut at the present time 
IS Mr. Grattan Cooke. This term is auo given by 
orgau-builders to a reed atop similar in shape to the real 
hautboy, the sound of which it is intended to imitate. 

Havkb. (See Habbour.) 

Hayildab, is the highest rank to which 

a non-A-ommismoned officer can ascend in the native 
ngiments of India atu^eyiou ; and consequently the 
tauk is somewhat analogous to that of a serireant- 
teqjor in the English army. 

830 
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Hawvzitos. (See Gbobbbak.) 

Hawk, hawk (Sax. hafoc), a tefm applied in Onu 
to the AcHpiMnaf a sub-family of tlie Jwwntidet. The 
birds of this family are distinguished by the shortness 
of their wings, which extend no further than two-thirds 
the length of their tail. The fourth quiU-feather is the 
longest, the first, second, and third gradually exceed- 
ing each other in length. Tbe beak ie s^t, and 
booked from the base; and the upper mandible, 
though not furnished with distinct teeth, like the true 
falcons, has the festoon, or prominence, that generally 
supplies its place, more strong and angular than ui 
usual among these tribes. Hawks are generally natives 
of cold climates ; they skim the ground with a low and 


rapid flight, sometimes seizing their prey upon the 
wing, and sometimes swooping upon it from above. T 


The 



sparbow-hawk. 


common sparrow-hawk may be taken as a type of the 
family. It is to be found in nearly every part of 
Europe, and its 
range extends 
from Russia to 
tbe Cape of 
Good Hope: it 
is also to be 
found in .Tapan. 

In Great Jlri- 
tain, it has the 
reputation of 
being (he most 
destructive of 
all the native 
rapacious birds. 

It IB generally 
to be found in 
woo<led uoigh- 
bourhoods, and 
prevs upon par- 
triJgcB.pigcoiis, 

Ac., and is the 
(error of the 
poultry - yard. 

The foinal 0 
sparrow - hawk 
IS uearly fifteen inches in length, and the male about 
IlirtHii iiiolies shorter. Their neat is built in high rocks, 
lofty ruins, or hollow trees ; hut their eggs are fre- 
quently laid iu the deserted nests of crow's or other 
birds, lii former times this bird was used in falcon^, 
and was considered the best hawk for lan^oiJs. lu 
ancient times it was held in high estimation by the 
Egyptians, amongst whom it was an emblem of Osiris; 
the Ci rocks consecrated it to Apollo. The goshawk it 
a larger species than tbe sparrow-hawk, and is also 
found iu many countries. [See Goshawk.) There 
are many other Rpeoies of hawks, such as the Aeeipiier 
dukhunientie, found in the Deccan ; others, such as tbe 
llerpcthetorre cachittnane, found in America. In South 
America there are several varieties, and a collared 
sparrow-hawk which possesses all the destructiveness 
and courage of its European ally, is found in TasmaDia. 
In Africa, a sparrow-hawk (IVmus miutieue) has been 
observed, which is commonly called the obanting fal- 
con. It is tbe only raptorious bird gil^d with the 
power of song ; but its notes can hardly be called har- 
monious or musical ; its voice is simply a little clearer 
than usual; but it seems to have a nigh notion of its 
own powers ; for it will sit for half a day, perched on a 
tall tree, uttering its unceasing cry. 

Uawkvbs, Fbolabs, and Petty CHAi>.WBir, hawV-erM 
(Ang.-Sax.), are persons travelling from town to town, 
selling goods and merchandise. Act 60 Geo. III. o. 41, 
repealed the previous acts on this sufanect, and placed 
the duties of hawkers and pedlars nnaer the manage- 
ment of tbe commiasiooers of hackney coaches. It 
imposed a duty of £4 per annum on every suoh 
trading person going from town to town, or to 
other men's houses, and travelKog either on foot or 
with bnree, &o.; and the tom of £4 yearly addi- 
tionsl for every horse, ass, mnle, or other beast, 
bearing or drawing bti^en, he or she shall so travel 
with, before obtaining license, they are required to 
produce a certificate, signed by some clergyman, or by 
two respMtable inhabitants, attesting that they are of 
good character and reputation. Every such person is 
required (o have legibly written, painted, or jointed in 
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larfftf Boman oap{|ka1a, vrwj paak, box, tmnk, out, 
waftgon, &o., and likewiae apon every handbill or ad< 
vertisemont which he may mve oat, the words ** licensed 
hawker.*' A licensed hawk er is not allowed to open a 
room or shop, and expose for sale any iroods or tner* 
cfaandise by retail, in any town or parish where he is 
not a householder, or which is not bis usual place of 
abode, in order to sell, bj himself, or by any auctioneer, 
Ac., by outcry, as in a sale by auction, or other mode 
whereby the best or highest bidder is, or shall be 
deemed to be, the pur^oser. A licensed hawker, 
however, selling in such premises by retail, does not 
ofleiid Against this clause, which only applies to 
Bolliag by outoiy, &o., or by some mode of sale 
at auiitiou. A hoensed auctioneer, going from town 
to town, and sending goods by public waggons, 
ami selling the same on commission by retail or 
by auction, at the different towns, is a trading per- 
son within the meaning of the act, and must take 
out a hawker’s license. The act does not extend to 
hinder any person from selling any goods in any ]mblic 
market, mart, or fair, nor to prohibit any person or 
persons from selling any printed papers Licensed by 
authority, or any fish, froit, or victuals; nor the real 
workers or makers of any goods, wares, or niuiiiirac- 
tures of Great Britain, or their children, apprentices, 
or known agents or servants, usually residing with such 
real workers or makers only, from carrying abroad 
and oxposmg to tale, and seUing by retail or ochorwisc. 
any of said goods, wues, or manufactures of their 
own making, in any mart, market, or fair, in any city, 
borongh, or muket-town ; nor any tinkers, coopers, 

g laziers, Ac., usually trading in meuding kettles, tubs, 
;c., from going about and curying with them proper 
materiala ibr mending the same. Act fia Goo. HI. 
c. 108, declares that no wholesale trader in lace, 
woollen, linen, silk, or any of the goods, wares, or 
manufactures of Great Britain, and selling the same 
by wholesale, either by himself or his servants or 
agents, shall be deemed a hawker within the meaning 
of the above act. Act 1 A 2 Will. IV. c. 22, places the 
oolleotion of duties paid by hawkers, Ac., under the 
cue and management of (the commissioners of atamfis 
for the time being. Act 22 A 23 Viet. c. 30, empowers 
justices, in convicting for offences under the Uawkers 
Act, to mitigate the penalties there prescribed to not 
less than one-fourth part over and above the u«cce.Mary 
costa of proceedings ; and no hawker’s license required 
to be taken out by any worker or maker to sell hiv 
goods anywhere, either by himself, child, agenr, or 
apprentice. By 23 A 24 Viot. c. 111. hawkers' ficenscH, 
granted either in England or Bcotiaiid, are good ibr 
any part of Great Britain ; and the commisslonors of 
inland revenae may remit penalties incurred by unli- 
censed hawkers, in whole or in part, altliough portions 
of these may be payable to other parties tiiau the 
Grown. By 24 A 25 Viet. o. 21, hawkers having the 
proper excise license are authorized to sell sugar and 
tea : persona exposing goods for sale at private houses 
to M deemed hawkers, with the exceptions already 
speoiflod. Licenses may also bo granted by any inland 
revenue officer, on certificate by a justice of the peace 
or a police inspector. It is also provided, that a 
hawker, pedlar, or petty chapman, if ho shall travel 
on foot without any horse or other beast, and carry 
his goods to and sell them at other men's bouses, and 
not at any house, shop, room, booth, stall, or nther 
place, in any town to which he may travel, may obtain 
a Hoense, for a period not exceeding six months, at £1 ; 
exceeding aix months, £2. J* he ahall travel with an 
ass, male, or horse not exceeding thirteen hands in 
height (fear inohea to the hand), where the license 
ahsSl be for a period not exceeding six months, £2; 
exceeding six months, £4. 

HawKiiro, havV-ing (Sax. hafte, a hawk), the art of 
training and flying hawks, in order to take other birds. 
The practice of teaching one bird to fly at and catch 
another la frequently called falconiy, and is of high 
antiquity. Amongst the Asiatics the sport seems to 
have been practisra from the earliest j^od ; aod^ 
the time of Ctesios, foxes and hares were banted In 
India by means of rapacious birds. It is not certain, 
but very probable, that the ancient Greeks used hawks , 
and other birds of prey in hunting aud fowling. From 
the Es«t the art gradually spread over Enrope, and, j 
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although soarody known to the Komans in the days 
of Vespasian, was practised with enthusiasm by the 
ancient Britons, who maintained a oonaideraMe nuin- 
her of birds for the sport. In after-tiniea, from the 
Heptarchy to the days of Charles It., hawking irig a 
favourite amosement of the English. A person pf 
rank scarcely stirred out of doors without bis hawk on 
his hand; and in old paintings and seals this Is the 
orilerion of nobility. In the Bayeux tapestry, Harold, 
when setting out on a most imnortant embassy to 
Normandy, is represented with a bird on bis hand and 
a dog under his arm. In olden times this diversion 
was the favourite amusement of ill ranks of men ; and 
while it was the 
privilege of the 
poor, was the pride 
of the rich. The 
eipmses of the 
R{)ort were some- 
times very great. 

Sir Thomas Mon- 
son, in the reign 
of James I., is said 
to have given 
£1,000 for a cast 
of hawks. The laws 
with regard to tbe 

K dion of the 
were also 
very rigorous. Ed- 
ward Ul. made it 
felony to steal a 
hawk ; and to take 
its eggs was, even 
in a person’s own 
ground, punishable 
with mipriRODineut 
for a year aud a 
day, besides a fine 
at the king’s plea- 
sure. With Uiese 
slight restrictions, 
haaking remaiiied 
a favourite amuse- 
inent in merry England till tbe reign of Queen 
IClizalietli, when the imprisoninaut was reduced to 
three months ; but the oflendcr had to find security 
for his good behaviour for seven years, or lie in 
prison til] ho did so. Tbo sport of hawking was so 
universally popular in Britain at tliat perioo, that a 
certain quality of hawk was aiiportionea to every one, 
iu-eunling to bis station in lire. Thus the eagle of 
vulture was given to the emperor, tbo ger-faloon to 
the king, the falcon gentle, or the tercel gentle, to the 
prince, the rock-fatcon to the duke, the peregrine 
falcon to the earl, tlih bastard falcon to tbe baron, the 
sanre to the knight, the harrier and thelanunaret totibe 
esquire, the merlin to tbe lady, the hobby to the yonng 
man, the gos-hawk to the yeoman, the terori to ^e 
poor man, the spanow-bawk to the priest, the moslUt 
to tbe holy-water clerk, and the kestrel to the knave or 
servant. The birds most generally used in hawking 
were the peregrine falcon and tbe ger-faloon. 
under a year old. hawks were called red hemktt OH 
account of their plumage being duriiy red in ooloiir. 
When over a year old, ^e bawk was called a haggnurd. 
Several of the birds employed for the sport ui thb 
oouiitry ore still to be found in Scotland and Wdlli, 
The peregrine falcon inhabits the racks of Caemir- 
vonshire ; and the same species, with the gar^foleoB, 
tbe gentil, and the gos-hawk, are found in Scotland, 
and the lanner in Ireland. In tbe efid time, ^ Nor- 
wegian hawks were held in high catdem in England, 
and were not considered onbefltting bribes for the 
king. It is recorded that Jeolfrey Bitopierre gave 
King John two good Norway hawks, in order to pro- 
cure for bis friend tbe right of exporting a hundiedp 
weight of cheese. In some eaaei bawka were made 
»the tenures by wUoh teversl of the nobility held 
their estates from the crown. Sir John SCanW a^ 
his heirs held a grant of the Isle of Man from Hgnty 
IV., by paying two fidoons to ihe reigning lowertign 
on the day of coronncioo. Alwough hawking, an 
exercise, has now gone nearly out of use, aev«ral of 
the terms employed still hold their plaee in the lan- 
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i'Jvory port of u hawk hus its distinct oantc. 
The from the to the foot, are called arm$; 
the toes, tho iinfflfs ; the claws, thepouMo^t the 
Willis, the Muila. The crop is called toe .(forgts the 
upper part of the hill, the beak, the lower part, the 
clapi tlie yellow part between ihe beuk and eyes, the 
cere, aud the smull liolea in it, the naree. The fund- 
turc, the leathers, with liells fastened on the legs, are 
called bdwits; Ihr leathern thong by which the hawk is 
held is called tho latuhi and the little straps fasten^ 
ine them t<» the legs, the yeeeee. A head-covering, in 
order to knep the bird in the dark, is called a hood ; 
and to draw the airings, so that the hood may be in 
readiness to ho pulled off, is called ttns^rtXriny the hood. 
Tho Inre is a figure or rracmblance^ of a fowl made of 
leather and feuthpra; and the resting-place when the 
hawk is off the falconer’s hand, the porch. Many oi 
the partioular actions of the hawk are also described 
by dlStinofc terms. When the bird flutters on the baud 
or perch, it is aaid to bate ; when standing too noar, 
hawks Aihb with each other, it is called crabbing; when 
the ysungones quiver in obedience to the elder, it is 
called ccffriff.^. The seizure of its prey by a hawk is 
f iilln’di Wtiilliiio ; irrhrn it pulls oil' the leathers, it is said 
to plwM ^-vlma it foreaUcs the proper game, and flics 
at mtgpjinj NBVOvs, &c., it is callod check. The fowl 
or gamfftfawii' at is ualle«t the r/Nurry, and tan dead 
body of killnd by the hawk is called tho pelt. 

Tho mabingef ahawk tatnounii gentle is called reebitm* 
iug; thebiinging one to cudiiro company, niuiMn;//; ; 
uod a havdtweU enough trained to set uu example to 
a young one is oalled a nmkedtawk. George, earl of 
Orford, triad tO rvevivc haw Ling in tho latter piirt of 
theJfithcmtnryMnd, ill Yorkahiro, Colonel Thomp- 
son had a faafrking'nstablishment ut a later period. Ah 
a generals diversion, however, in this country, the 
sport hM ssntisely gone out, iilthough now and then 
occasional attoinpds have hoen nnids to revive it. In 
Sir Walter Dcatt's^^ novels, there are some very graphic 
and iatsresbing descriptions of thin nntional snort. A 
list of the hawks in use at the time of Charles J. will he 
found in Walton's Complete Angler {»«e also The Hook 
i^St. AHane^ by Juliana Berners, abbess of Sopweil ; 
La i>hficoiuien>, by Ciiurles d’Ksperoii } aud Latham's 
Fmlaonrg), 

Bawhs, hawse (Aug.-.^ax.), a term applied to the 
situation of the cables before a ship’s stem, when she 
is moored with two anchors, one ou the starboard ond 
the oilier on the port-bow. When tliciie cables verge 
from eaoh other, the hawse is said to be clear; w'hcn 
crossed by the ship's swinging half-round, the hawse is 
said to be crosned; another cress mukes what is termed 
an dbowt and then a rovwidnrn : — in both these latter 
COSOS, the ship is said to have foul haicee. The process 
by which the cables are disengaged from these imuhii- 
glements is called eJeuring hawse. FreshcHing hawee^ 
means veering out more cable, in ordur to render the 
friction of the fouled cables more evenly distributed. 
Athwart hiiwe means crossing the bows of a ship at 
anchor. 

Uawsb-iiolks, the boles in the bows nf a ship 
through which the cables puss th.at are attached to the 
anchors. 

Uawsru, kovy-rcr (Ang.-Sax.), alargo cable, of in- 
termediate sise betwiHiu the cable and foic> 24 M« of the 
ship to which it belongs : it is used for various pur- 
poses; na warping out of dock, or towing, &c. 
Hawteiorit. (See CaxTJiova.) 

Hat, Uavmaieino, hay (Sax. hey, hiy), grass cut 
and dried for fodder { grass prepared for preservation. 
Haymaking is the operation of cutting down, drying, 
ana otherwise preparing the forage-grasses and other 
forage plants. When the plants arc in full flower, 
as they are now snpimsod to contain the maximum 
amount of nutritious juices diShsed throughout their 
system, they are mown down with a scythe. Fine, 
dry weather, when the sun prevails, is gencrslly chosen 
for the time during winch haymaking it to !)• prose- 
* nied, and the mown material is spread out and toesed 
ovrr several times lor the vnrpose of expoalDg it to 
the sun’s rays, even <m the ilrat day it is out. In the 
evening it is coUecefu into small heaps, which are 
again spread out. to dry the next mcoming, as on the 
previous day. If the wcatlser has been very warm and 
dry, ami the sundry p »wcrful, these heaps are carted 
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away and stacked on the third day ; but if tho weather 
has been dai^, they ore sgsin spread out, as pre- 
viously, until four days bnveielapeed fromtoe day the 
grass was out. The grand ofajeot making hay is 
to preserve all the eoloar and natural juices of the 
grass, Ac., which is done by repeatedly turning It over, 
so us never to expose the same surface for any length 
of time to the iaflaenco of the snn. In stacking hay, 
these natural qualities are preserved ; and besiaes, a 
slight fermeiitatioD is brought on, which renders the 
fibres more tender, and dissmves a part of the paren- 
efaymous matter into eogar, which renders. the buy 
more palatable to horses. 

Hatbotx, hai*’hote < 8 ax.), in Law, is a liberty to 
take thorns and other wood to make and repair hedges, 
gates, fences, Ac., cither by a tenant for iil'e or yours, 
i It is said to include also wood for the making of rakes 
I and forks used in the making of hay. 

Haywabd, hai'^ward (Saxd> applied to the keeper 
of a common herd of cattle of a town, and part of 
whose dnty is to -see that they neither break hor 
crop the hedges of inclosed grounds. 

Hazkl. (See Oobtlvb.) 

Hbad. (See Bbaiw, Awatoxv.) 

IIiiA»AcnK,A‘i(/'-a»lr (Bax. Ara/od, head; atfe,ache),or 
pain in the head, is a mplamt of Tory common occur- 
rence, and may resri so many difforont oanses, 

tlrnt It 18 impoH 8 ib)e 1 • isw.'dowB many speoial dirsotions 
regarding it. There iireTW diseases with which it does 
not occur symptomatically, and it is a prominent symp- 
tom in all fevers and inflammations, and in many ner- 
VU118 complaints, it ooenrs idmpatbiealty, either from 
weakness or exfaauMlion of the nerve-power of the 
brAin, or from n disordered state of the digestive 
apparatu.s. Soniotimca it is ou obtnso pain extending 
over tho whole head, with a sense of lieaviness, with a 
general torpitude of the sensorial power, dwqoalitVing 
the ])crson for continued mental effort.. The sight is 
often dim, thn hearing doll, and the memory defective. 
Tins arises trom some weakness or vxhiwMtrion of tho 
brain, and is produced by irregular cirealation of 
blood in the head, by gveat mental exertion, or by 
violent mental passions. Whexib arises from an over- 
loaded condition of Hie blood-vesaola of the brain, 
tbcrci is URually a bloated couatenance,! full red eye, 
and a dull iuoniuiiite expression. Cold applications 
I to the head, loaches to the temples, or'coppmg on the 
back of tho neck, with spiuro diet and active aperients, 
are the proper means to be adopted in this case. 
Where it. proceeds from nervous exhanstfon or nervous 
irritability, Bootbing and streogthenijng measures ore 
to be adopted, and stimulants to be aa nmoh u possi- 
ble avoided. Tonics ought to be employed, and such 
other means, as ont-door exercise, seawbatbing, Ac., 
us tend to strengthen and invigorate the system. 
Kihoiis headache, or snob as arises from a disordered 
state of the digestive organs, usually aflkets one side 
of the head only, or but a portion of it; most com- 
monly over one eye, and iitoreaaing to an aente and 
often throbbing pain. It is commonly iicoompamed 
with a feeling of sioknesa, often leading^ to vomiting, 
and producing extreme langnor and depresaioD of 
spirits: This wd of headache eddoni lasts more thou 
a I'ow hours at a time, and may. generally be removed 
by tnlting a blue bill at bed-thne, with a coLoeynth pill, 
or other aperient, in the morning. In rnemnatio 
headaobe, which is oommonlj eaoaed by exposure to 
cold, the pain is of a remitteut; shifting luiture, shoot- 
ing from point to point, and ik felt nrnst at night, when 
the patient is worm in bed. BBKVXxnox.)' 
HuADBOioaox. (ffee Bosoims.^ 

IIbaltk, helth (Ang.-Sax.), is timt condition of the 
living body in which all the vital, natural, and animal 
funotiuns are performed easily and perfeoUy, and 
unattended witb pain. Xt consists in a natural and 
]iroper condition and proportion in the fonetioiis end 
structures of the sefreral parts of which the' body is 
oomiKised. From physiology we learn that there are 
certain relations of these fimctiona and etrnotwes to 
egoh other, and to external agents, which are most 
conducive to their well-being and permaneuer, which 
constilhte the condition of health. States wnieh are 
deviations from the dne balaucc between thw several 
properties or parts of the animal framo^ oonstituta 
disease. The most perfect state of health is generally 
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eoniiaofted with % certain cootafoetien nd 'stnioture-l 
tvf the bodily ocms, amd' wett'wwM byeertifdnes* 
tmkk eiei» nna Hj^nvee, n i^ell^pnmoraoaed body| 
cahn end rei^r cirouleiHm of tiie Dlood« free ecnd 
tall re^retioo, eaey digeation, &c. There are» hew* 
ever, taw penona who can be oaid to enjoy perfeet 
health ; ana hence, in ordinary langwaee, when we apeak 
of health, we imply merely a freedom from aotnal 
duease. In tbia amae, the atandard of health ia not 
the aame in every indivtaaal, that being health in aome 
which wonld be diaeaae in another. The healthy puiao 
in adulta averages from 70 to 80 per minute, yet there 
are aome in whom 90 or 100 ia a nealtby pniae. Mua- 
cular atrcDgth and Rotivity, -nervoua eenaibility, and 
the aensonal powers, vary exeeedmgly in diilerent 
individuala, yet all within tV « limita or health. There 
is aoarcely any earthly bles'^og men hold ao lightly ae 
health, and yet there ia not they ao deeply deplore 
the lose of when deprived (»' it. In order to preeerve 
health, it ta neceaa^ to t.* temperate in food, exer* 
aiae, and tleop, and to pay etrict attention to bodily 
cleanlineas, anataining 1mm spirituous hquors and the 
•Ter*indnlgouce of aenanal grimflcations. 

Hxalth, Hill ov. {8«e Bn.L or UxAT.tn.) 

Hsaith, Public. (6ee Sabitaut Bcxbxcx.) 

HXAXXMO. {Sm EaB, BEAVMStiB.) 

HxAimAY EvinsircB, hear'-say (Ang.-Sux.), in Law, 
ia the name given to that kind of evidence in which a 
witneas speaks not from hie own knowlcdgei but from 
what ho heard another person say. Aa a genenil rule, 
anch evidence is inadmunible in a court ot law, us the 
person by whom the statement was Amt made cannot 
W avror^ neither can bo bo croas-examined ; and the 
tall troth or entire rooaniug of tfao stateinent may not 
have been carried away. Bnt there are aome cases in 
which anch evidence is reoeived ; as in proof of any 
general cuatoma, or matters of common tradition or 
Topote ; or an aocotmt of what deceased persona have 
end In their lifetime. 

HximT, Uart (Bax. heart » Let. ear), in Aunt., the 
geeat central ori^ of the oircnlaticin of the blood, ia a 
hollow motcular organ in tfao form of an irregular 
cone, and placed obliquely in the lower or front part of 
thethorax, inclined moat to the left side. The baae ia 
dnweted towards the spine, and correaiionda with the 
fourth and fifth dorsal vortebrn, while the apex 
pointa between the cartilages of the fifth and sixth ribs 
eivthe left aide. Jt rests upon the diaphragm, baviug 
the lower anrfaoe somewhat flattened. It is inclosed 
in a membranous bag, called the pericardium, but 
Jooariy, ao as to allow free motion. The heart may bo 
oonsioered as double, the right aide being pulmonary, 
and earring to transmit blood only to the Jungs ; tbs 
other aysfamic, forcing tbo blood into ail parta of the 
eystem. It contains four cavities,— tao at the base, 
termed auricles, and two at the apex, naim.'d ycutriclro. 
The right auricle boa four apertures, — one from the 
superior vena cava, by which the blood is retume<l 
from the upper portion of the system ; one from the 
inferior vena cava, returning the blood from the lower 
parts of the system; one from the coronary vein, by 
which the blood is returned from the heart itnelf ; mid 
one into the right ventricle. The blood passes from 
the right auricle into the right ventricle^ the entrance 
to which is guarded by a fold of the lining membrane, 
forming a valve, called the tricuspid, from its present* 
ing three points. The blood is sent from the right 
veiitricle into the pulmonary artery, by means of which 
it is conveyed to tsie longs. The entrance to the pul- 
monary artery ia guarded by three semilunar valves, 
which prevent tbe nlood from again flowing back into 
the ventricle. l%e blood is returned from the longs 
to the heart by the pulmouaiy veins, which convey it 
into the left auricle. Prom tois it is sent into the left 
veatiiole, the entrance into which is guarded by the 
mitral, or bicuspid valve, consisting of two nieces, of 
which the right one is much larger than the other. 
I’he left ventricle has its walls much thicker than the 
right, and forces the blood into the aorta, for distribu- 
tion over the entire system. At the eommeneemeat of I 
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of an adult, in having a foramen ovale, thrnngh w^h 
the blood passes from the right auricle to the left. The 
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exterior fibres of the beast are longitudiiial, the middle 
taransvecse^. and the interior oblique. The oontraerioii 
of the heart is teimed ^tole i ite dilatation, diastole. 

SiaET, Bnaasat oriax.— The heart, from theia- 
portaat part wbiehit piaya in the anhaal economy, ia 
subject to various, isrious, and often fatal disoaSM. 
Like the other visoara, it is removed from the eye, so 
that Kttte knowledge of its condition can be obtained 
by inspection ; ana henoe we must have reodurao to 
other means. The ear is the prhmtpal mibaas of ob- 
taining a knowledge of the state of the heert, and by 
attscultation and imroiimion (which MiK^^re enabled 
to detect the oxistonoe of various diseases. The heart, 
givos out two sonnds, known aa the first and second, 
which are distingnished from each other. The first 
sound is longer tmin the second, and the 'interval be- 
tween the first and second sounds is shorter than that 
between the second and first. They have beeteeom- 
pared to the two syllablea Ivppt dupp, Anymonilest 
alteration in these sounds is indicative of tbe exist- 
enoB of disease. They may be high or lew, 'oleot or 
dull, mufiied, rough, intermittent, ko. liwttBn or 
regurgitant sounds xnav arise from Aiaeeae of the 
valves. The power of dislinguishinff between the nor- 
mal and abnormal eounds of the heaet, and of tho 
onuses producing the latter, can on|ybe obtained by 
lengthened experience. Diseasea of tbe heart , oro 
usnidly divided into two olasaas/— 1. fanotieoal or ner- 
vous, and 2. structural or organic. Chief among tho 
former are palpitations, syncope, or tainting, and 
angina pectoris (which §ee), are ehiefly to-tHi 

met with in peraons of a BSftnralfr nervous tempera- 
ment, more espectelly women eulihring from hysteria, 
or other like complaints, and may be indoeed by great 
mental excitement. In sueb oaees, great attention 
shonld be paid to the general health, and by means of 
tonics, sea-bathing, and gentle opeo-eir exereise, the 
system is to be strengriiened. vkdentMDertionf and 
•trongmental excitement, are partkntlarly to beavoided. 
Among the priuoipul orgmio diseases to which the 
heart is subject, tire pericarditis, earditis, endooar- 
ditia, atrophy, hypertrophy, dilatation, and valvular 
disease. Perioaraitis, or infimamatiou of the peri- 
cardium, may be induced by expraure todampor odd, 
or by other causes, which give rise to inilaiamatioB in 
other parts. It is characterised by great; teadetnesa 
over the region of the heart, amounting^ whmi psstajto, 
to sharp cutting pains, which prevent nka from ^log 
upon the left side. If, aa ia nanally the eaee, the 
pleura is involved, there will be acute pain on ooudh- 
ing or drawing n deep breath. Somstnaas Ihaatfeaibk 
is not so scTore, and only a alight pods is felt, or only 
a sanse of heaviness wnd eppioeeion. OenenUytlio 
action of the heart ia increased, somstiiuee co muoteao 
as to constitute pnlpitaiion. FreqiMD% tlier»‘ it a 
fNTnsidcrnblo quantity of fluid eShsed into the cavity of 
the nerioardinm, which is aemotimes oxtevBaUr visible 
by the bulging out over that part. It ia a frequent 
attendant of acute rbeumatiem (which see). Its mode 
of trratuient depends very much upon the partUmlar 
eironmstances of each ease. Where the diseaeo » 
rapid and violent, bleeding may be^f great aerviee ^ in 
other cases tonics^ and in some oasea ■timolaiita# we 
emplo^'cd. Carditis, or taflamfnafeion of tbe htart 
itself, sometimes occurs, but it ia usually ueconipaaied 
with inflammation of the pericardium : the symnims 
in both cases wre the aaroCr and tbe treatment witt een- 
sequently be similar in both. The like remarke alao 
apply, in great measure, to endooarditie, or infletaina- 
tion of the interior lining mMsbcane'Of <4110 'heart, 
which is usually aocompamed ’ by ime< or both of the 
above. In this ease there is morwor* Iwa of fever and 
anxiety, and » peculiar aound^of the heart is hewd 
upon auBouUation. Atrephy, or avmsti&g of the faeart’e 
substance, arises from • deAetenoy in the supply of 
nutritive matter. It ia ueaellpaeeotapanied by genenl 
emaeistion, and will be mmf tore to tenaiiiate in 
death. When the heart w wuamtaed after death, fra 
tiseues ere found to have Undeiigfniie a clmtige, end, 
instead ^ a striped, to praient a bomogaDeouaattpear- 
RDco. This ia ouUid *<^faltv degenecation.** 'The 
treatment ia to ftrengtheathelystem-by toaitt,.«hole- 
some and auAritioua diet, open-air tasumiao^ aeO-hatb- 
ing, and the Hka. 'Sypartrophy. on the other band, is 
the reahlt’of aa exeeM of aotntsoi^ the mitcitlTe pro- 
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ccs^ ii))pettrinfl; to go on more rapidlj than the absor- 
bent. In this eray the heart is often ('roatl? enlarged 
in bulk, and its operations seriously interfered with. 
It is iiBituUy distiniraishod into three kinds, —-(I ) sinapie, 
when the walla of tho heart, or its divisions, are 
thickened, withont any diminution in the capacity of 
the cavities j (2) eccentric, or aneuristual, when the 
walls are thickened, and the cavities likewise enlarf;cd; 
and, (3) conoentric, when the cavities are diminished 
in proportl m to the thickening of the walls. The first 
of these Is the least common, and the second 
the most fVequent; and any of them may atleci a 
single cavity or the whole heart. From the force 
with which the blood is propelled in such cases 
bcini? preatly increased, the tendency is to produce 
hoeniort'hages, aneurism of the aorta, stpoplexj, &o. 
The pulsations are frequently regular but stroiifv, 
sometimes oven visibly raising the bedclothes, and the 
chest is bidged out over the part. Itest, abstinence, 
and more or less depletion, according to circum- 
stances, are the propi^r means to bo employed in such 
a case, and nsually, with care and perHCvcrance, the 
symptonns will be much alleviated. Dilatation of the 
heart is where one or more of the cavities are enlarged 
in size withont the substance of the hcMrt itself being 
inoreaaed. Tt is sometimes caused by inureased action 
of the heart, and may be produced by excesMive exer- 
tion or strong excitement of any kind ; il freituenilv 
also arises from want of sullicieul niuscular slrengtli 
in tho heart itself, or from some obslruclion to the 
free passage of the blood. It is charn<'teri/.ed by want 
of vigour iu tho circulation, and by fccbleiiesa and 
inability for exertion in the patient; he will often be 
exhausted by the loss of even a small (piantity of 
blood, and may even be carried off during a trilling 
hflpmorrliage. Attention to tho general heiilth, so us 
to strenatb^nn the patient and restore the circulatinn, 
while aU exciting causes are to be a\oided, arc the 
means to employ iu auch cirournstanctM. The vh1\ on 
of the heart are subject to a variety of discuses which 
interfere with their premer action : tliesc are among 
the most easily detoctea of the organic diseases, on 
account of the sounds produced bj' them. 'J'he valves 
frequently become ihickenod, or even cartilaginous or 
osseous, so that they do not act freely, or close iiiiper- 
fectlj, leading to obstruction or regurgilation of blood. 
Beiug connected with the endocardium, or internal 
lining membrane, diseases of the valves often resist 
from repeated attacks of ondocardilis. TJiesr obstruc- 
tions tend to produce oppressions of the hrciith, tipo- 

E lectio fits, sangnineous and serous congestions, ~ as 
Braoptyais, albuminana, dropsy, Ac. The mode of 
treatment in such cases will depend upon the particular 
symptoms present, otherwise tho general mode of 
treatment ludicated above, of strengtlieuing the tone 
of the system and eoiializing the action of the heart, 
is to be hiUowed.— ‘Watson's Leeturet on the Pretc- 
fwe 9/* Phytic; -Copland’ s Dictionary qf Medicine; 
EMltth Eneychpadia— Arte and Sciences. 

HKZKtliVBsr, hartf-lum (Lat. cardialgia^ from Gr. 
kardiCf the heart, and algon, pain), iii Med., is an 
uneasy sensation in the stomach, ascending with acid 
eructations and a burning beat into the thr<»at. Some- 
times it is attended with oppression, faintness, nausea, 
and an inclination to vomit, or a pleutifnl discharge of 
a clear, lympid, fluid-like saliva, commonly termed 
waterbrash. In aoteecases a gnawing or biirning pain 
is felt, chiefly at the cordia, or upper orifice of the 
stomach ; whence (he name is derived. It is usually 
a symptom of dyspep^ but it msy also be occasioned 
by other complaints *, as worms, inflammation of the 
stomach or intestines, various diseases of the heart, 
Ac. It may also be oooasloned by violent emotions of 
the mind. Indigestible foods, as animal fat, oil, but- 
ter, cheese, Ac., are very apt to occasion it. The best 
ren^ies are alkalies combined with mild aperients, 
such as magnesia, or tartrate of soda, and rhubarb. 
The great thing, however, is to restore the healthy 
action of the stomach, and to avoid such substances as 
tend to produce it. {See DTsrxrsta.) 
nsAsm-isoxrxT. (St>e Fvmaos.) 

H»at, heai *1^, W), a term applied in ordi- 
Wj language either to the sensation excited iu us by 
approximation of a warm body or to the cause of 
tmt sensation. I^eat, as a groat natural agent, is uni* 


• H»at 

verssllv diflhaed through ^ matter, sod is capable 
of producing various pbenomena; such as expansion, 
fusion, vaporization, and thermo-electric currents. 
There is nothing absolutely known as to the cause of 
heat. Tbe question as to whether it is a substance or 
an accident lias been discussed, without result, since 
the times of Bacon. By those who consider heat to 
he a material substance, it is called caloric, and is sup- 
posed to be a subtle flidd universally diffused, and 
capable of permeating tbe densest Bubstunoes. The 
parts of this fluid are also supposed to bo mutually 
repulsive, but attracted by the material particles of 
bodies ; thus accounting for expansion and contraction. 
The other effects of heat are accounted for on princi- 
ples analogous to those on wbioh the undulatory theory 
of light is founded. Those who regard heat os merely 
iiccidental to matter, consider that the artiflcial pro- 
duction of heat IB accompanied by vibratory motions 
in the interior nioleouleB of the lieated substonoea. 
This theory is open to a great objection, for heat is 
propagatod through a vacuum ; and even if it is sup- 
posed that all space is filled with a fluid, in order to 
account for solar heat, the hypothesis loses its sim- 
plicity, and is very vagM. It is better to observe the 
properties of heat, ind from them to measure and 
calculate its offeotH nan to speculate on its nature ; 
and instead of nsii , ube worn calorie to conceal our 
Ignorance, to use ife word heat, in order to denote 
that state or condition of a body which excites in us 
the sonsaiiou of heat. Every existing substance may 
be looked upon us a source of heat. The moat impor- 
laiit of these is the sun, and its heat, when oondeused 
by moans of a lens, is very intense. Without the benign 
mfliiotice of tho sun's heat, all nature would be bound 
111 the adauiantiue chains of cohesion. The conflagra- 
tion of every combustible on tbe face of the earth 
would nut compensate for twenty-four hoars' absence 
of tbe solar rays. The second source of heat is mechani- 
cal, and consists in the frictioii or rubbing together of 
solid substances. In this operation, strong mechanical 
force is opposed to the force of cohesion or adhesion, 
and heat is generated l>r the maotiou of the two. Two 
pieces of wood rubbeu rapidly together quickly be- 
come hot, BU<1 when the force and velocity are great 
enough, combustion ensues. Tho sparks of tbe com- 
mon flint and steel are small particles of the metal 
struck off by the stone, and burning under the influ- 
ence of the heat elicited by tho blow. A' third source 
of heat is chemical. AU cuses of common combustion, 
and all arlilicial processes for obtaining light and heat, 
arc funiiliar examples of this action. But in all cases 
of this sort, the heat evolved, however copioos and 
intense, is limited, and proportionate to the quantities 
of the subsianccB reacting upon one another. Heat is 
obtained from a fourth source, which is probably allied 
to the last; namely, electricity. Another source of 
heat is ]>bysiologioai, and exists in ourselves. Heat is 
a product of animal life, and we can feel il and judge of 
it by our own seiisations ; we can increase it by muscu- 
lar exertion, and can communicate the sensation of heat 
to others. Whoa referred to our sensations directly, 
however, beat and cold become merely comparative 
terms, and depend upon the temperatnre of onr bodiei 
at .the time of experience. Any estimation, therefore, 
of beat by sensation must be very vague. In all these 
sources of heat, notwithstanding the copious evolution 
of the W’onderrul agent, there is 110 loss of material 
substance. Solar heat has been concentrated by a 
number of pcwerful lenses on one scale of a balance of 
extreme sensibility ; but no derangement of equilibrium 
ensued. As far os experiment eta show, neat most 
consequently bo lonkea upon as without weight,— an 
iuiponderable agent. Heat radiates from all bodies in 
straight lines and in all directions ; and, like radiant 
light, its intensity decreases as tbe square of the dis- 
tance from the sonree of the rays : thus, if a tfaer» 
mometer protected from the influence of all disturbing 
causes be observed to rise a certain number of degrees 
at one inch distance from a heated surface, it will indicate 
four tiroes less heat at two inches: nine times less at 
three inches ; and so on. Reflected heat also follows 
ihn same law as reflected light ; and that tbe angle of 
reflection is equal to the angle of incidence may be 
proved by holding a bright metallic plate before a fire. 
When wc see the reflection of the fire, we aNv' feci the 
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hast. If twQ OQDotTe mirron are fisad at a dSiitanoa 
of 10 or 16 feat apart, with their axes in the lame line, 
and thflirfaces parallel and oppoDpd to each other, upon 
placing a thermometer in the foctu of one, it will ha 
found aaoeitave to the atfhcto of a heated body nlaoed 
in the foeue of the other. A piece of ice placed before 
■ one mirror will oanee the mereorj in the tbormometar 
' to descend, not through the radiation of cold, but 
^ through the radiation of heat from the thermometer 
to the piece of ice. The beet absorbente of heat are 
the best radiators, and the beat reflectors are the 
worst radiators. The increase of bulk for the same 
increase of heat varies much in dilferent claraes of 
Bubstnnoes. It is aniall in solids, larger in liquids, 
and greatest of all in aeriform bodies. From the 
freezing to the boiling point of water, ^0 cubic 
inohea of lesd become 351; 800 cubic inches of 
iron, 801 j and 1,000 cubic inches of glass, 1,(MH. 
Liquids augment their v<ilumcs in different proportion 
when aubjeoted to the same change of temperature: 
but every afirlforni sulistatice, provided it be not in 
contact with a liquid, exjiandB in the same proportion ; 
1,000 parte of air becoming 1,373, when heated from 
32^* to 212^ Fahrenheit. These expansions take place 
gradually, and when the heat is withdrawn, the liodies 
return to their onginal bulks, by corresponding regular 
contractions. Accurate measurement and precision of 
instruments form the perfection of science. The cor* 
reot measurement of neat cannot be effected by the 
unassisted senses. But by observing the expansion or 
enlargement of a certain quantity of air, or of a liquid, 
or a aoUd, an apparatus is obtained by which the effects 
of heat can be acciirniely measured and calculated. 
This ia the principle of the thermometer. Tlie first in* 
vention of this useful iiistrumont is ascribed to Sanc- 
torio, an Italian physician, who lived about 1600. (See 
TniMOMaTBB. ) One of the most important properties 
of heat ia conduction. If a stick of charcoal is held in 
the flame of a candle, no disagreeable sensation of heat 
will be perceived, even when the heated extremity is 
at a small distance from the fingers. But a metallic 
wire will ipeedily burn the hand at a greater distance 
from the extremity, and before any part becomes red 
even. The process by which the neat is conveyed 
along the metal is called conduction. This property 
varies in different solids, and it may be roughly stated 
that dense bodies possess conductive power in the 
reatest proportion. Thus, metals are the best con- 
actors ; stones are next j hard woods next ; and so on. 
Diamonds and other gems are much better conductors 
of heat than glass ; and thus may be distinguished from 
it, by touching the lips, which in general are very sen- 
sitive to ohangee of temperature. The gems feel cold, 
when oompared with the glass. The metals themselves 
vary muon in their conducting power. Many useful 
flontrivanoes for the convenient management of hot 
bodiea are dependent upon the differences of this 
property; thus wooden handles are used to protect 
the haisd from a hot teakettle, or the handle of a 
ailver teapot is insulated from the body, by the insertion 
of small plates of ivory, which prevent the conduction 
of heat to any disagreeable extent. By breaking the 
cohesion of solids, their conducting power it much 
decreased. Thus at the siege of Gibraltar, red-bot 
oannon-baBs were carried to the batteiiee on wooden 
wheelbarrows, the bottoms of which were covered with 
Inyen of sand. Beat ie conducted by liquids with 
enoh difficulty that some philosophers have doubted 
whether they are not altogether destituteof the power. 
They acquire heat, however, under particular mreum- 
ataaoee, with such facility, that it might be hastily 
oonotn^ that they poesass the power of conduction 
in an eminent degree. That liquids conduct heat very 
imperfectly, can easily be proved by experiment. If a 
ginae tube, four or five inches in len^, be nearly filled 
with water, and the upper part be heated in a ipirit- 
bunp, the water will boll on the aorface, while the tube 
can M hdd in the hand at the lower end, without in- 
eonvenieiioe, ae the water ia not able to eondmet the 
heat downwards. In nil such experimente, however, 
theheat it ultimatelj conveyed down the solid eidee of 
tho oontahg^ veesel. The difficulty of determining 
the power of oonduotion in afirifonn bodiea ia amon 
greater than that of liquids. It has Mwer been proved 
ttat they AM capablo of condneting heat at all. A 
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simple experiment wiU show the oomparative powoca 
of conduotion of solid, liquid, and sdrifom bodies* 
If etali, when heated to 120^, will severdy barn a hand 
placed upon them, on aooountof the faculty with whioh 
tho heat travels towards it. 'Water will not aoald, nro* 
vidod the hand be kept without motion in it, tul it 
reaches the teinperatnre of 16(F ; while the eontaot of 
air can be endured at 3Q(F. In the Philoeojpbical Trans> 
actions, there is an account of an experiment by 8Ur 
Joseph Hanks and some otiiers, who ventured into a 
room heated to 26(F, and remslned there for a con- 
siderable lime withont serious hioonvanienee ; and in 
several uroccsscs of manufacturing art, it is neoeasa^ 
for workmen to enter stoves beat^ as high as 90(F, 
from wbieh no injurious efleets follow. Tho bad con- 
duetiiig power ul air is usefully applied for many pur^ 
poses of convenience, and in tba arts. Double dioofi 
are put to furnaces, in order to prevent the h«^ from 
being coiiduott'd outwards ; ami loe-bouses are double- 
cosed, ill ord(‘r to prevent the beat from ‘boing OODi* 
diirtod inwards. In soleoling substanoes for olothing, 
the Name principles are observed. Artiolea of dreea 
are warm in proportion to the quantity of air whioh 
they contain in their texture. Tors, leathers, wooL 
ana down, retard the passage of heat in this m ; and 
for the same reasim, snow preserves the warmth of tho 
oartli lu frosty weather. Although heat travels by 
conduction with dlflieuUj through liquid and afirifonn 
bodies, both these olasses of substanoes speedily ba- 
I come heated. This is efleoted by processes of circula- 
tion, or rapid change in the relative position of ad)a- 
ceiit particles: and the operation ia oaBed coaoseticn. 

I When a liquid is heated, it expands and beoomea 
lighter ; tho boated and lighter particles rile to tbo 
I siirfact', and a new portion comes ia eontaot with tho 
! source of heat ; and so the motion oontinues as long 
as the heat continues to be oommunloi^cd. The same 
process of convection takes place, but much more 
rapidly, in elastic fluids. The exj^sive and aeoen- 
stoual power of hot air is ordinsruy illustrated in the 
fire-builoou. Montgolfier first applied thia power to 
the cuiistructiou of a balloon, and PUatre a# Boeier 
first ventured to float upon the atmoaphere in it. {Sett 
Balloon.) The ventilation of ordinary rooms, and the 
ascending currents in chimneys, are both due to the 
expansion of air by heat. In some of the grand opera- 
tions of nature, the convection of heat is of gre^ im- 
portance. It is nrinoipally by the oircnlation of ehMtac 
and non-elastic fluids that the distribution of tenme* 
rat are over tho globe is regulated. Thuathehewof 
the tropics is moderated by the cold ourrenta from the 
poles; and the low temperature of the Axetio and 
Aufarctic regions ia qualified by the warm currcnta 
from (he equator. The constant current of the trade- 
winds owes its primary impulse and direction to thia 
cause. Tbo gulf-stream is another instance of toa 
same action. This great current sets across the At- 
lantic, from the coasts of Africa, (owarda tha shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico; from thence it passes northwards 
to the banks of Newfoundland: thus transferring n 
large portion of warm water to the cold regions of tim 
north. There is a singular exception to the gSBMsl 
rule that all substanoes expand under the infinenes of 
beat. This exception is water. When a large body or 
water, such as that in a deep lake, baa bM eoeled 
down to by the perpendictuar oircnlation described* 
the vertical motion ocasei, end the snrfaoe water he*r 
comes lighter ae the temperature falla, floafly s^flw 
into a sheet of ice. The water uudemeath ia prolsetea 
from the further influence of tiie cold, by the osssetion 
of the circulation, and its almost perwet power of non- 
conduction. If this were not the esse hi thia cBmate, 
a lake once frooen could never he Bqeefled Main. 
Thus far heat has been treated aa a foiae freely ^vel- 
oped, which could be measured by enr aenaetunis, and 
by the thermometer and pyrofmetes. Heat, however* 
also enters, as it were, into the eoatpoaition of bodies, 
loses itsebaraeter of tempsraturs, and beoomea con- 
cealed or lattnl to out inatmiiients and our feeUnga* 
When equal voinmes of the seme fluid, et diffistm, 
temperaturee, are mixed, t)isfi.eff(ird the mean tom- 
perature of the two. A pint water et SOP, mMl 
with a pint et BNF, wOl abow, by tbs theiitomieWr, a 
temperature of 76°i' If a quantity of meMOiy* 1m- 
ever, et 10(F, be mixed with an e^ nsasiift K wator 
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at ‘iiiP, the reanltiog temperaturo wiU be 60^, or and aew eooiineiit^ the mosti rejpid decreeteof mean 
k>«rer than tho mean j so that the meroaiy temperature is between the parallels of latitude UP 
loses and the water onlv gains 2(Pi yet the watw land 46^ TMs oirQumataiioe has bed au important 
must canUin all the heat which the mercury baa lost, influenos in the cirUiMtion ai|i4 indtutry of the people 
From this it appears that water has a greater capacity inhabiting that sone; aa the tUght TariauDoeuf mtude 
for heat than mercury ; whi., it requirea a larger mian- produce changea iu the regetable productions that he- 
tity of boat to raige it to a mven temperature. When come objeota of rural eoonooiy. When adjacent cono- 
iiitttler paaaea from the amid to the liquid state, or tries thus differ mnoh in their products, stimulation of 
from the liquid to the aeriform state, examples industry and vigorous commercial intercourse are the 
are to be found of lattni htaU In these procosses results : oiviliaation is highly advuioed by both these 
a large nnantity of heat is absorbed, oombined, or fixed; circumstances.— Humboldt's Itoikirnial JAuu 
and 111 tlio opposite changes from adriform to liqmd, u>nd the DuiribuUen nf Heat over the Olohe. 
and from liquid to solid states, a quantity of beat is Hiath, or Hbatebe, heetk, heW^er (Sax. hcUh), in 
sot free, and becomes sensible. It equal weights of its common signification, means a place or portion of 
water at 32° and of water at 212** are mixed, they will waste land overgrown with shrubs of any kind, or a 
show a temperature of 122^ ; but equal weights of ice moor over which the prevailing plants or vegetation 
at 32° and water at 212^ form a mixture, the tempera- consist of one or more of the several species of heath, 
tare of winch is 52° ; the water losing 160^ of tempera- or ertea. Heatbs ore common in Scotland, Ireland, 
ture, while the ice only gains 20°. Therefore, 140° of some parts of England, and iu oountrica having a 
heat are expended in changing the ice from tho solid similar climate on the continent]; and many hundreds 
to the liquid state. Dr. Black, who first investigated of acres are covered with tho erica, which jprowa to a 
these pfaeuoimena about the year 1767, drew the conclu- height of three or four feet. This plant is used for 
sion that this portion of heat became latent in tho the purpose of thatching houses, making brooms, Ac., 
water ; which owes its fluid state to its latent heat, and the tops of heather supply generally the place of 
The heat is not destroyed or aunihilatod, as cau easily a mattreas in most Highland cottages. In eonntriea, 
be pCDved ; for if water bo exposed to a degree of cold also, where the g<*>iss and clover do not begin to 
far below tho freexing point, it will gradually part grow until late i .h^ spring, the tops of heather, 
with ita excess of temperature above that of surrouud- both in a green a^ , atate, supply forage for hortea 
ing bodies, and become colder and colder tUl it reach and cattle. (For u scientiflo description of the heath- 
the freeaing point. Tho temperatnre, however, will plant itself, the reader is referred to the article 
not descend below 32° till the whole has become ice, cacxjb.) 

• 1 ^ yet it muat continue yielding up heat ait the same HxAvaifr, W-sa (Sax. heqfeu), a tem which desig- 
rate as before. There must be, tlicrefore, within it a nates the region or expanse surrounding the earth, ami 
oontinued supply of beat, iu order to keep it up to the which appears above and aronnd us lika an immense 
fixed point. Thns the process of thawing loo or snow arch or vault, wherein the ann and moon, tho planets 
beeomea agradnaloAet and without such a provision aud tho constellationa, apparently revolve in their or- 
■udden anddiaaatvons floods would occur every spring bits. Amongst tho pagans tho term ksaee}i was applied 
in the polar and temperate aonca. Artiflolal cold is to the abode of the celestial gods ; and Aristotle and 
easily produced by rapid liquefaction. The more solu- others believed the heavens to bo composed of incor- 
tion of nitrate of potash alone willlower the tempera- ruptible material^ as likewise the sun, moon, ami 
ture of water from 60° to 36° ; while a mixture of snow stars ; which belief was a groat drawback to the spread 
and oommou aaU will eanso the tfaermometer to sink of astronomy, until it was overthrown by the reason- 
from 82° to aero. (See Fkvszxng Mxxsdsbs.) When ings of Galileo. Ancient astronomers also snpposed 
liquids pass into the solid state, their latent heat bo- that thero were eight heavens, seven of which wero 
<Kimes sensible } and by careful management water can named after the planets, and tbe eighth called the 
be cooled aeveral degrees below its freezing point Jlrteament (which ter). The Hebrews aokuowledged 
without congelation; the moment, however, that it is three heavens; — firstly, the air, or afirial heaven; 
nutated It ia made to oongoal, and the temperaturo secondly, the firmament, in which tbe stars were aup- 
riaet to 32°. The natural prooessea of vaporization, posed to be placed ; and lastly, tbe heaven of heavens, 
like that of liquefaction, are gradual and progreaaivo. or third heaven, which was the seat of Jehovah, 
If this were not the case, the boiling of an ordinary Ifodem astronomy has, however, abown ns that toe 
teakettle would be an extremely dangerous operation ; expanse above us is immeasurable space; and in meta- 
for the whole volume of water would otherwise flash 'pborioni language amongst Christians, heaven is held 
into steam in an instant. It is therefore hazardous to to be tho alwde of the Dei^; — that paradise in 
boil those liquids which have vapours with a small spe- which the souls of the good will enjoy happiness, aud 
cific heat. When oil of vitriol is boiled in a retort, sud- for ever dwell in the life to come, 
den explosions of donse vapour burst forth iVom time to Hxatt Spas, kar'-c i^pnr, in Min,, a term somewhat 

time, and tbe retort ia vei^ liable to be broken by tbe loosely applied to both toe oarbonates and mdphatea 
oonouseioin. When tbe pressure of tbe atmosphere is of baryta and atrontia. Thr true heavy »ar of the 
decreased or removed, l^ida will boil at lower tern- minemogist ia sulphate of baryta. {See Caianxxirx, 
pevatarea. Under the receiver of an air-pump, water STBosTiAnna, and WrrnzBiTs.) 
may be made to boil at a temperaturo of 32° ; that is Hsnssw LAirauAOB akx> Liskbitdex, ke'-krev.— 
to say, the preasnre may be reduced till the vapour oi The Hebrew is one of the oldest and most remarkable 
wnter at that temperature, which ia ol no higher degree of known languages, and is of especial interest to os, aa 
of elasticity than would sufi^e to support a column being that in which the Old Testament Beriptorea 
of mercury in the barometer of 0*20 inch, would be were originally written. It belongs to toe so-cnlled 
tnffioent to remove it i but the foil amount of latent Ganaanitioh branch, or chief division of tho Semiilic 
heat must be absorbed inlts passage into the efiriform family of languages, the other branches being the 
stste'; and as this can 1m derived from no exterior Aramaic and Arabian. It is matter of dispute whether 
source, its own free beat eorten into oombinsiion. Tbe the Hebrew language, u seen in tbe enrlisst books of 
boiling pidnts of liqnids are smeller on the sum- the Old Testsment, is the diaiswt which Abrabeiii 
mits of mountains than at their bases, in consequence brought with Urn into Canaan, oir whether, it is the 
ot tbe diminisbed elasticity of toe air. On the top of oomaon tongue of the Canaanitish natonuL which 
Mont Blanc, water boils at a temperature of 187°. Abraham on^ adopted* from them, and whm wae 
When water is converted into vaponr or steam by afterwards developed to greater folness under’' the 
means beat, it undergoet a much greater emnsion peculiar moral and political influsnoee to whidrbiS 
of volume than any other liquid. It expands eight posterity were exposed. There ia ev^ reason to be- 
times as much as snlphurio ether, and nearly three lieve, however, tliat Abraham, on hit entmnoe into 
times and a half aa nmoh aa alcohol. Tho working of Canaan, found the language then prevaBing among too 
toe ateam-engioo depends upon the elaaiio force of different tribes inbshiting that oountn to be in, at 
steam, oommemcatod by beat and the inatantaneoua least, dialeetical afllmto wnh hia own. Foralongtime, 
antiihilahop pt that foree by cold. The natural tem- down,^to very roean^,. Helirew was nnitorsiuly re* 
pMwture of (he surfbM Of toe globe is affected 1^ so gsrded as the original' language of tho human race, 
many caiiaca, that it n impossible to caleulata the coeval with its beraning; anffthat tracea of it were 
mean heat of any conntry W its latitude. In the old diecoveriiblb hi lul enhaequent -tongues. The ori^ 
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and progreaB o( tlie Htibfev it beowoe 

the hoi/ptf of ScHplWKib fatiietlme of Hosoh* it It 
impottiblo to ietenabe. Aeoerduc to toewt th# 
vcrnaoalBr ditleoC of AlNralieie hiamBU wtt AiMioio» 
and beonmeovndaalle obBUed by tho ioflur of Beyp* 
tiao and Annie womb, to UM time of Motet. ]%ib 
the time of Moats doim to the Captivity, a period of 
u thousand yoart, notwithstanding the 'tasttnee of 
some isolated, bnt unportant arohaitma, as in the form 
(tf the pronoun. Ad., it underwent but httlo change. 
So far IB ttda the oaao, that it haa been nsod as an 
ttTguxuent agaiaatthe veoeived antiquity of the Penta- 
touoli. The oausei^ however, are to be Bought in the 
isolated and siationary charaotor of the Hebrews 
themselves, and the goniua of the langimge, as little 
Busooptilde of orange. In oven the caraest canonical 
books of this period, the hmgiiage appears in a state 
of mature development, with preoision of syntaoticsl 
arrangement and great rogedarity of formation. Cue 
of the most rema^ahle features in the later language 
of this period is tiiedUBerenoe’ which diitinguiahos the 
diction of poetry from, tliat of proae. The language of 
simple nameion and history hmits itself to the forms 
uecessary to common- putposee : the poets, on the 
oUier hand, mode ose <u unusual words aud flexions, 
and barmeniu «arrangement of thoughts, os seen both 
in tho parslU'hsm of membere in a tingle verse, 
and in the atrophic order of longer periods. The 
rbetoneallangKigeof the prophets moves in a more 
free rhythm of thought, and in longer sentenoas, than 
the poets } but., in other rcaueoia, especially in itaj 
palmy state, falls, in very nracn with it. The decline 
and corruption of tha. Hiabrew language dates from the 
Bal^lohisD captivity. From the time of the Assyriaoa i 
tho Aramaic made -great mroads upon the Hebrew ; 
md after the power of the lirariitea bad been broken 
by long wavnand captivity, tha Aramaic, owing to the 
irauence of foeeiga anthority and foreign colonists, 
roread tapailT. Aftev their return from the captivity, 
Sisra and^ltiemish took care that tho Hebrew, in 
ancient form, should be made mora familiar to the 
people ] aud they both wrote in Hebrew. Amon^ the 
mora strict Jews, the Hebrew wes still retained, 
although within narrow limits, as appears foom Daniel 
and the Maeeabees. Still the progvm of the Aramaic 
was not to be repressed ; and if the ancient language 
WOT oocasionalLy imitate, there waa ulwaM a con* 
siderable addpxture of the foreign idiom. From the 
seoond century an, the Hebrew wot known only to the 
leamed, whilst the Aramaic beoame the vernacular of 
tho country. Yet, after it ceased to be tho longuage 
of tho peoplfls it did not beooma unknown to them, 
as'it was rernl in the Bible in the sjnagoguos, and 
waa flrequently made nse of by the learned among 
thorn to oommunioato information to those oi their 
own frith. Tho earliest known oharactor in the He< 
brew writing bears a very strong resemblance to the 
Semariton’, both being eiidcntly derived from the 
FhmnioisD. During the Babyloniah captivity, they 
received from tho Chaldees the square oharaoter in 
eommon use ; and in the tinw of Bara, the old Hebrew 
manuscripts were cMipiad in Chaldee characters. The 
origin of the vowel-points is usually assigned to the 
seventh century of oor era, and arose from the efforts 
ma^ by the learned Jews to preserve the pronunoia- 
tioQ of their sacred langoage, when it oeaaed to be a 
spoken tongne. The mmato and complex OTstom 
wMeh we now potseae was gradually developed, from a 
few iudispeuranle signsr to ita praaent elaborateness. 
DAere are three kinds of Hebfww alphabets now in use, 
--the square, or Aatpriati, that comonly used in 
print ; the rabbinical, or meoMival, tiiat osad efakfly in 
commentttrira and notosy and the currivc, wfaieh is 
em^oyed io writiiq;. Tk«» ore no capital let- 
ters, and the writing is from Tiflbt to left. The 
alphabet oonsists of twenty letters, or eonsonants, 
the vowels being expressed by onru above or below 
tbe letters. Five letterabwve a separate final form, 
Tha uccents and marks of nnaetuation SM-wery ou- 
tneroos. The Hebrew is deflniant in grammstiesl 
teohfiicalities, especially' he BDodli tad tensss of the 
verb, and, consequently, riao somwwhat.in preciim; 
bnt in euphony, simpkoily^ brevity, vmief^ of rigni- 
ileatios. and power of poetical «xprtiNioa,it te hardly 
excelled by any tongoe. The Hebrew literature is the 
Oifi 


oldest in oriatenoe, and hte -claimed a high dogyee of 
attention on acoountof iteooooeotion with our reiigioah 
Wkh ibe Hebrews, as with eveiy other people, poetry 
was Quitivated before prose; ana lathe songs of Motes 
sad Deboieh we have tbe earliest speeimens of poetry. 
Tho Jews were pre-omioeatly a miiswal people. J£v»ry • 
thing ealcalatoa to excite the multitudo wasmepressM 
in song; and young mou and maidens esuiiated eacli 
other m beautiful odes at their festive gatherings. 
The art of poe^ woe taught in tho sebooJs, and their 
relimoue axoreiseB and wonhip wure alsrayaucttiduoted 
with siuaiag and instnimentaL perfomanessti Hebrew 
pooiiy is remarkable for iu wealth of imagoiy, not 
only m the way of illustration, bnt also of matapber. 
Substituting the image for tho objeotto be deaunbed. 
There is also a great desire for the tymbolie, giving to 
abstraot ideas a conerete form, and invsatiog «vea 
inanimate objects until thoughts, feeliiigB, and ^esoh. 
Hebrew poetry is sententious, each stanaa or eoimlwt 
Iieing complete in itself; so that they would adaiil-of 
inoreaae or diminution, or of a difierent arraofpnnoutc 
without destroying the unity of the whole. Thu^po•try 
of tbe Uebrewe formed so much the groundwork .of 
their higher thinking, that it gave colouring to tbrir 
historical writings, and afl'ected tbair phltosoplii^ 
speculations. Heneo eroee those anthropomorphisms 
which to ua ore frequently so oftensive,^ but whieb 
natorallr coanect themBsivcB'With the religious- views 
of the Hebrews. One peouliari)^ of their pootiy is 
paralIeUtmf>ot thoTegularly placing boride earii other 
symmelrioaHy^oenstruoted propositiona. The sym* 
luetry, however, is not so mnoh. externsl -as- ideal, 
boinjir theeamotkonghb repeatedseveval times in other 
words, or upprekunded antitheUcafly fkrona- opposite 
sides. All attempts -to discover rhyino or metre in 
enoient Hebrew -poetry hovofisfled i but this may piw 
bably arise from one ignorance of too'auoientpeoiuitt- 
oiation. Lyric poetry prevailed onder the poet king 
David, who was oq^y sueoesefol in aong- and elegy. 
Strung religioue feeUags distinguish thuspiritand tub- 
ieot of these poems. On thq other haaoi Bolomoa in 
his actions, as wall as in tha writinga abwh bear hia 
name, inelinee evidently to a phil^pbis’ and even 
worldly spirit, very rometefromUhe Jeudeh eharecter. 
After tbe division of the kingdom, religion and litera- 
ture alone preserved a residue of nutioial vigour^ and 
the propbetu now beoame the inetruotore and comfort^ 
ers of this moraUy and poJitieally degraded peopli.. 
Before the unfortunate period of Ihe fiibylonisbet^- 
tivity, under the kings lived Jovtib, .Tool, Amos, Homo, 
Isaiah, Micob, Obadisb, Nabinn, aod Hmhkuk. 
During 
Daniel, 

Zechariah, 

itMft fronri tbe trsB»preB of Hebrew literatiiro, wMeb 
was very neb, particular^ in tbe age of SohMaou, io 
rvident from paasages in the Old Testomeat itself. Of 
'nany of the works of tbe prophets, pavtioulavly tooao 
Known ae the minor prophets, we evioently porseseoriy 
fragments. Tbepsriodiinmewtriy after tnsuetiiniliroim 
the Babylonish captivity was of tbe highesbittpostooeO' 
to Hebrew literature, Leamedmenr wereesp^tod to 
make ooUeotions of tha ancient writings, ana too satesd 
Senpiures wore autofotiested, and arraiigod'iiito ^ 
caooD When Jodso wee a provinee under tjiwuiie* 
cessonii of the Macedonian hero, Overic rednuoMtilu.. 
loience, and phiioeopby, spread ariongtho^JowsrOM 
a uamber of errors emt into thoiv Mated 

to the formation of different sects aaioii|rjtosin-t W 
tbe Pharisees, Baddneees, Bseenes, Ac. 
language beoamo oominoii- in Judea^ aodtho doptoagiot 
waa used lu tbe synagogues. Dufuigt tSUu;piiiriod, ud 
under tbe Romans, nieir hterntwa mode greet pn>. 
gress, from the influeneoof the-grealieaoeeasive schools, 
the most fomoue of wUeh woe thto of the great lllllsl. 
president of the Banhednim. The'pkdusepliioal.boolc 
of Ben Siraeh and the first book theMsoesbsoil 
tbe products of tbe earUer part of this period; end-u 
nnniber of the other -apoaryphal writiegs, vriieio d§tm 
is unknown, may probitb^ be referred to the eagto 
time. The eisMiltaiieoos fitenry eetirity of tite -Joww' 
in Afrioe is evineed by thelfi nuioefous epatidbutietif 
to Hellenittie poetry end histeiy ( Jmod, AlefeMrier. 
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conquest and tbe persecutions which followed no* 
turiuly exerted a very pernioious effect upon Ute< 
ruture. After the desolation of Jerusalem, varioui 
other places in Palestine became distinguished 
for tlieir schools of religious science, principall> 
under the lead of the prosidents of the Banhe- 
firim. Tbe work of collecting, elnoidatiog, svetem- 
atising, and further developing the decisions of toe oral 
law, was also carried on ; ana these wore finally con- 
certed into a written code, or oompendium of teaching 
(Mislinal, by the patriarch Jehudfah the Holy, and his 
scliool, during the mild reign of the Antonines. To 
this were added the partly sapplementary, partly ex- 
planatory works, Tosefta, Mcknilta, Safra, and Sifre. 
Tliese works became tbe basis of religious study in the 
subsequent three centuries, in Palestine, os well as in 
Babylonia, where various flourishing ionools existed. 
After new persecutions by the Christian emperors, 
which destroyed the schools (.'163) and the patriarchate 
(429) of Palestine, and by the Persian kings in the 
latter part of the 6th century, which destroyed tlic 
schools of Biil)ylonia, the results of these studies wore 
collected, though in chaotic disorder, in the two 
Gemaros or Tairauds (which see), the Palestinian and 
Babylonian ; other extant products of the time were 
various ethical treatises; historical, legendary, and 
oosmogonal writings ; stories, pn^ers, &u. The Chal- 
dee, often with an admixture of Hebrew, was now 
MneraUy used in literary works, while the people used 
the various languages o‘f the countries in which they 
lived. Under Mohammedan mlo, particularly under 
the later ootiphs, who favoured science, the Jews en- 
joyed comparatively mild treatment, and their schools 
revived, particularly in Babylonia. Numerous works, 
historical and ethical, were composed ; the critical 
notes of the Maaora, and the Targum of Jerusalem 
elaborated; talmudical compendiums written; and 
medical, aitronomtcal, and linguistic studies pursued. 
Bolentiflc and literary pursuits also flourishca among 
the Jews in Africa, who, with slight interruptions, en- 
joyed peace under the Saracenic princes. The Arabic 
was the languitfe generally used by scholars. In the 
feudal states oi Europe, the Jews generally enjoyed 
but few privileges, and were frequently subjected to 
the most cruel perseentione. In Spain, however, under 
tbe Moorish princes, they enjoyed civil rights, and 
nearly to tbe eame extent under the Christian kings ; 
and here they made great progress in literature and 
science. Tbe most distinguished man of this time was 
Moses Maimonides, renowned as a philosopher, oe 
well as a writer on law. Since that time the Jews 
have advanced with tbe enrrounding nations, and have 
produced a number of distinguished men in almost 
every department of literature and science. — ^. 
Kitto's Bihlical Cyelopadia ; Herzog's Theological En^ 
cjwlopcvdw; the Jfew American Cvclopaedia; Brock- 
haus*s Cowertoiione Xe^ilrcn, and the numerous works 
therein referred to. 

Hibbiws, EpiSTLit TO TBS.— Thc name of one of the 
canonical books of the New Testament addressed to 
converted Jevrs, and deeigned to dissuade them from 
relapsing into Judaism, and to fortify them m the 
Chnatiau faith. It contrasts the granueur, eflloienoy, 
and perpetuity of the new covenant economy with the 
earthliness, feebleness, and temporary nature of the 
Mosaic : and exhibits the divine ebaraoter and offices 
of the Bedeemer, and his infinite superiority to Moses 
and the Aaronio priesthood. The reasonings are in- 
terspersed with numerous solemn and affectionate 
waminn and exhortadoni, addressed to different 
descriptions of persons. It consists of three parts 
1. demonstrates the deity of Ghrist by the explicit de- 
elaratiooB of Scripture '(i.— x. 18) ; 8. the application 
of the mweeding arguments and proofs (x. 19— xiii. 

conclusion, containing a prayer for; 
^e He^ws and apostolic salntations (ziil 20— 25). | 
In the first part, the proposition is that Christ is i 
tme (i. 1—8), and the proofs are : 1, his supe- 
rjon^ to angels, by whom he is worshipped aa their 
Creator and Lord (v.4-14). therefore we ought to 
give heed to him (ii. 1—4); the superiority over! 
jy?.*** Mserted, notwithstanding his temporary ho- i 
motion, m ow nature (M). witboot whicli he 
owd not have awmplished the work of man's re- 
demption (10—16); tor which pnrposa he took not 


upon him the nature of angeb, but that of tbe seed of 
AWhain (16—18). 2. Hissnpemiity to Mosea, who was 
vant, whereas Ohrat is' Lord (iii. 1—6) ; this 


only a servant, . , 

argument applied to the helieviim HeVrews, who are 
exhorted not to copy the example of their nubeliev- 
ing ancestors who perished in the wilderness (ln.7- 
iv. 13). 3. Hib superiority to Aaron and aU the other 
high priests demonstratea, he being the true priest 
adnmorated by Melohizcdw and Aaron (iv. 14— viii.). 

4. Tbe tvpiosl nature of the tabernacle and its furni- 
ture, aud of the ordinances there observed (ix.l — 10). 

5. The sacrifice of Christ is that true and only saoriflee 
by which all^the Levitioal sacrifices are abolished 
(ix. 11— x.lB). In the second part tbe Hebrews are 
exhorted— 1. to faith, prayer, and constancy in tbe 
gospel (X. 19—2.6), enforced by representations of the 
danger of wilfully renouncing Christ after having re- 
ceived the knowledge of the truth, .linterBpers^ with 
warnings, expostulations, and encouragements (x. 26— 
xi.) ; 2. to patience eud diligence in their Christian 
course, from tbe testimony of former believers, and by 
giving particular attention to the example of (Tbrist 
(xii. 1—13) ; 3. to peace and holiness, and to a jealous 
watchfulness over themselves and each other, enforced 
by tho case of Esau (xii. 14—17) ; 4, to aa obedient 
reception of the gosp'^ and a reverential worship of 
God, from the superior xeeBen^ of the Christian dis- 

S ensatioD, and the pvoportkmably greater guilt and 
anger of neglecting ic (xii. IS— 29); -6. to brotherly 
love, hoBpitanty, and oompassion, charity, content- 
men b, ana the love of Ood (xiii. 1—3) ; 0. to recollect 
the faith and examples of thoir deceased pastors (4—8) ; 
7. to watchfulness against false doctrines in regard to 
tho sacrifice of Christ (9—12) ; B.^to wiBingnesa to bear 
rcproacli for him, and thanksgiving to Grad (xiii. 13— 
16) ; 0. to sulnection to their pastors and prayer for 
the apostle. Tho authorship of this epistle has been 
much disputed in early, as well as in recent times, 
though the weight of evidence, both external and inter- 
nal, greatly preponderates in favour of St. Paul. It 
has also been ascribed to Apollos. SiloSp Clement, 
Luke, Barnabas, Ac. It was probably written about 
A.D. 02 or 03. Tho language in which it was oririnally 
written ; the Jews to vdiom it was addressed ; whether 
it really was an epistle addressed to a particular com- 
munity, or only a discourse or disserhstion intended 
for general readers, have all been matters of dispute, 
— Home's Introduction to the Solg Scrijpiwet, 
Hbcatoub, heV-a-toomb (Or. kekaiombot from keka^ 
ton, a hundred ; bou§, an ox), in Grecian Antiq., asttmp- 
tuoiis or mognifloent eaoriflee ; originally consisting of 
tho sacrifice of a hundred beaete ox the same kind, at a 
hundred altars, by a hundred priests or sacrifloers. 
Pythagoras is said to have saorifloed a hecatomb of a 
hundred oxen to the muses, in joy and gratitude for 
his having discovered the demonstratton of the 47th 
proposition of the first book of Euclid. Although a 
true beoatomb consisted of a hundred oxen, yet, in the 
time of Homer, the word had lost its real e^mological 
meaning: it merely meant a great public sacrifice. 
Thus, in the Iliad, an allusion is made to a hecatomb 
of twelve oxen ; to another of oxen and rams ; and to 
another of fifty. 

Hbctic Fbwb, hek'dik (Gr. htHikoe, habitnal), in 
Med.*, is employed to denote a protract^ or habitual 
fever, and is generally applied to that intermittent 
fever which usually occurs in the latter stages of con- 
sumption. It is commonly eharaoteriied by morning 
and evening paroxysms, wiQi intermediate rewisBioDS ; 
but the evening paroxysm is usually the most marked. 
Towards evening, as the uaroxyim eemea on, the list- 
less, languid manner whioi prevailed daring tbe day 
hccomea changed, the eyes brighten, the eonversatiou 
bocomee animated, and the cheeks asenme a beautiful 
flush. This may oontinoe for five or six bonn, when 
tbe manner and appearanee of the petient become 
entirely changed, the beetle flub pessea away, and 
a chill spreads over the entire frame, followed by a 
profnse perspiration, which teavea the patient utterly 
prostrate. Day after dny the sad atovy Is repeated, 
the patient is gradnafiy vadnoed in body nnd strength, 
and at length dies exhausted. <A»s CowaingmoH.) 

Hmsoiu, U’ds-o'-ssft (Or. siKs, swast), in Bot, 
a gen. of the nat. ord. XoNolw. Tha spaoies JBT. puls- 
giUdH, eomnonly known as AmeiieBn pennyroyal, is 
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snucli used in tho northern statei of America m an 
emmenagoRUfr, and also occMiontUgr as a stimulant 
and carminative. 

Hedbka, (Lat., ivy), in Bot., the Ivy, a 

{ en. of the nat. ord. ^roliaerff. IT. lliUx is the well- 
nown elimbinfr evergreen vrhieh grows over old treesi 
and wails. The gardeners of tho last oontoiy fre> 
quently trained it into fanciful shapsa, as of human 
ngurea and birds, on skeletons of wire-work. Its black 
berries increase during the winter, uid ripen In April, 
furmsbing food for wild pigeons and song-birds in ibe 
spring. Sheep oat the Waves in severe weather. 
Medicinally, the ivy is reputed to be diaphoretic, and 
its berries ure emetic and purgative. 

Hicdo£, het{je (Sax. k«pe), the best class of fence 
that we have, with the exception of a stone or brick 
wall, and one of tho roost lasting safeguards against 
trespassers. A hedge is constructed of most kinds of 
trees and shrubs, but the best is, undoubtedly, one 
which is made <if dhrubs of a thorny nature, and ut 
these, Ao/Zy is tho best plant for the purpose. The 
method of jirorediire by which hedges are formed is 
very simple, an^l consists, after tho trees or shrubs 
have been planted, in cutting oil' their tops, and short- 
ening the siUc brnoclics, by which means on under- 
growth of sinaller hranobea is obtained, and the hedge 
made thick and spreading ; a oompaci mass of vegeta- 
tion spreading in every direction, and nearly irupeuo- 
trablo With kol/y hedtie», however, more pains must 
be taken, as the ground has to bo carefully prepared 
by manuring and trenching ; the huUy-shoots must 
also ne judiciously planted after nudaummor, when the 
soil is moist from recent rain-falls, and a convenioui 
space must he Icfl- between the plants, in order to 
enable thorn to spread their roots, and derive ample 
nourishment front the soil. On account of its slow 
growth, holly takes a long time to mature into a good 
hedge, and conseour ntly it is not so often used for the 
purpose as it would otherwise be. Yew forms a close 
and durable hedge, when well and ourefully clipped, 
and for gardens and nursery-grounds, where sliaao is 
required as well as protection, a yew hedge is prefera- 
ble to any other. Beech, lime, and horubeum are used 
when hiffu hedges and strong fences are required j also 
elder, which is auch a rapid grower, that a complete 
hedge is soon obtained alter planting : it bus also got 
another merit, and that is, that cattle do not oat its 
branches. In gardens, nriiet hedi/en are more cum- 
mou than those composed of oth(>r shrubs, and in fields 
and iprounds, the black and while thorns arc by far 
the hedges which are most geuerally adopted. In 
France and Holland, hedges are often trained olong 
■takes and rods, which have been placed for the pur- 
pose: these he^es have a very light and pleasing 
effect, from their neatness and regularity. The J?nc- 
lith JSHeyclopadfa, iu concluding an elaborate article 
on this sttbvect, observes : WcU-roanaged Ledges are 
the most effective fences, tho cheapest, and the most 
pleasing to the eye. It is to the hedgerows that 
England owes much of its garden-like appearance.*' 
(See also article Fsircs.) 

HxnGxaoo, hedje'-kog (Srinareue europtrue), a gon. 
of animals belonging to the class Jdammalta, ord. 
Ferm, and fam. Iwpuia. It is found in most parts of 
Europe and Asia, and also in South Africa, from which 
latter country a specimen of the Erifuiceue frontalie 
has been placed in tho British Museum. The hedge- 
hog is known by its body being covered with spines, 
and its possessing the faculty of rolling itself up into a 
ball, protected by these sane wines, when pursued ; 
and It will not disengage itself until the danger has 
passed. It is generally about nine inchea in length, its 
xnnasle is pointed ; its tail short ; the head very coni- 
cal ; ears short, broad, and rounded; each foot five- 
toed, and armed with long claws; eyes prominent; 
body oblong, and conical on its upper surface; and its 
legs are abort, and nearly destitute of any eoveriog. 
Its colour is nsaally of a greyiah-brown ; and it is a 
nocturnal animal, while in the winter it burrows in 
the earth and becomea tomd. Xta usual food is com- 
posed of beetles, riuni, ono mails ; and from its fond- 
uesB for insects, and its nootnmal babita, it is often 
kept domesticated in London to destroy codkroaches 

ivailed, 
udders 
»4fi 


kept domesticated in London to destrew co^roa^ 
■ad black-beetles. A foolish idea at one we prevaili 
ttat the hedgehog Was in the habit of BuekfngtDO ndde 


Heights, Kemnirement of 


of cows during the night-time, which is naturally with- 
out foundation. Another charge is also laid against 
this little Buinial, as it ia said to be a great destroyer 



HanOBBOG. 

of the cggH of game-birda. Its flesh is well-flavoured, 
ami it IB eaten on the oontinent, although few but 
gy pflli's conBumo it iu England. 

fTBDQB Hyssop, (ffee Qbayioia.) 

ICbgiba, hef-urah (Arab. Aq/aru, 1 remove, fly), the 
era from which Mahometan uatioiiB compute all chro- 
nological eveiitB uiibscquent to the flight of Maliomet 
from Mecca to Medina, on the night of the IRth of 
J Illy, 022. The llritt day of the first year of the Hegira 
m, therefore, the 10th of July iu that year. As there 
arc only days in the Mahometan year, it follows 
that thirty-three of their years arc very nearly equiva- 
lent to thirty-two years according to our system of 
reckoning. Wc must, therefore, lu bringing any date 
reckoned from the Hegira to its oorreaponding date 
according to tbe Cbrialiau era, subtract three years for 
every hundred years contained in it, or. to speak more 
sfi-iirately, one year for every Ihirty-tnree years, and 
tiiim add to tbe result the number of the year of our 
Lord in which the hegira took place, less one ; and in 
converting a date of tbe Christian era into its coive- 
sponding date reckoning from the Hegira, we most re- 
verse the process, subtracting the uuiuber of the year 
in which the Hegira look place, less one, from it, and 
adding to the result one year for every thirty-two yean 
contained in it. Thus, if we require the year of oof 
Lord in which the year of tbe Hegira 12B0 commeneee, 
wi> must subtract 3(^ Jrom it, or 1 for eveir entire 
thirty -three years, and add 021 to the result, 1248, 
which gives JB03. If, on the other hand, we require 
the year of the Hegira that commences in 1683, we 
must subtract 021 from this amount, and to the reenlt, 
1242, add me year for every entire thirty-two yean 
contained in it, which gives 1260. 

IIbjoelbbro Catbchism, A»'-d«/-A«rg, if the name 
of a work which occupies an important plaoa in tha 
history of tho Beformatior. It was the joint ptodno- 
tioii of Caspar Olevianus and Zacbarias Ursioua. pro« 
fessors of theology iu the university of Heid^tiecgs 
and its publication and use was ordered by decree ef 
eli’ctor Frederick III., dated 19tb Janoa^, 1883* Tha 
cIcci.or, to prevent tbe religious bickerings that b i d 
disturbed the first year of his reign, and XMling ft Ua 
duty to provide for the religious wants of the people, 
caused it to be introduced into botii ohuroh and 
schools. This catechism agrees with ^ theology Gf 
the Beformed church in general, and with that of tiia 
Calvinistic type in partioiuar. Pnnoea and thedogiana 
sot themselves in array against it. the Boman Catho* 
lies detested it, the Lutherans tss ailed it, tbe BieJanek 
tbonian theologians of Wittemburg combated it; httfe 
tbe elector stood firm, and the catechism Im itfi 
place.— Heraog'a Theological l^cgclopmdlA» 

Hbigbm, MxASPnBMnvc ov, kitce (ADg,«te, W 
The measuremaut of devotions above toe anrlM af 
the earth, or d>ove the level of the sea, may baaflbiM 
in four different ways : firstly, by triaonomateklal 
oulationi and messnrameatf; secondly, bf laviDiagf 
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thirdly, l>y nLCuna of the barometer ; and iMtly, ^dfcemttancea of things, be hie heir, but whoae right 
olworving tiie difference of temperature at which of iohentance may t»e defeated by the contingency of 
liquids will lunl at different heighte. {See fioiLXNfi- some nearer heir being bom^r-ae a brother or ntmhew, 
Points.) The means used to ascertain the heights of whose presuinptiTe sttoeession may be destroyed by the 
objfcts by the ilrst and second methods nameit above birth ot a bhild; or a daughter, whose hopes of auooes- 
aro described elsewhere. {See Lbvbllino, Mknsv- sion mi^ be hereafter oat off by the birth of a sou; (t) 
BSTioN, TaioONOMBTRV.) In measuring heights by heir by custom, he vhoee right of inheritanoe depends 
ill e barometer, the principles of which ure explained upon a partioalar and loos! custom; as in borough- 
in the article on that iustrument {eee Baboiixtxb), the Bn^ish lands the Tdangest son succeeds to bis father* 
differouresof tojmiperwtttro and of the force of gravity while in gavelkioa lands all the sons inherit as par- 
ot different elemtKms, which must be oarefully regie* ceaers, and make bnt one heir ; (6) heir by devise, or 
tered and allowed for in oorreoting riie results obtained haree faeiue, he who is made by will the testator's 
by such oAMeiieration* if gtest nicety be required, heir or devisee, and has no other right or interest than 
render it c task of oaosid^ble difflicolty, involving the will gives him ; (6) heir special, is the issue upon 
numerical oaloulatioua of great intricacy. Bupposing, whom an estate is entailed, —-they may he either 
however, that tiieliw^te of fShe column of mercury m general or special, bom of a particular mother, and 
a barameter at>4wo dWsrent elevutiona iiave lieon these may be either male or female ; (7) heir of blood 
asccctailMid. tho IbllowiNig nile, which has been laid and inheritance {kmree eanguinia et htereditaiie)-, is a 
down, by feofosaot lietUe, for computing. the difference son who may bo defeated of his inlieritaiice by hie 
of height in dbe elevationa, wdU give a result suffi- father’s displeasure ; (8) ulHmue heeree, is he to Whom 
ciently near for ell practioal pwposes i— ** As the sum lands come by escheat or forfeiture, for want of proper 
of the heights of we mercurial columns is to thoir heirs, or on account of treason or felony ; being either 
diffcrenoo, so is b2,000 to the approiimate height in the lord of the manor or the crown. The oldest son* 
English feet.’* To exentplifv this rule, considering the after the death of bis father, is at common law his heir, 
height of the barometer at tbo sea-level to be 30 inches The estate claimed by the heir must necessarily he one 
in round nunihors, and asiuraing it to he only 27 11101103 that remained in the ai 'istor or deceased owner at 
at the top of a mountain, we get the following proper- the time of his death, 1 1 of which bo has made no 

iionals 30 + 27 : 3 :: 52,000 : the heighi of the testamentary dispositior The word heir is a namen 
mountain in English feet, or the height of the moun- CoBsefoia, and extends un^o all heirs; and, under heirs, 
tain ss 62,000 x 3 -r 57 = 2,737 ieet nearly .'~Kof. the heirs of heirs are comprehended m {See 

JSnyliah Oiclop<f(lia -Aria and Sciences; Aetrominieal Dii.«icbnt.) 

Soeie^'e IVaneaetionet vol. i. Uriitr.ss, in Law, is a female heir. Where there are 

Hwf u aun mnna, ktmez*-krtnff^ld (Icelandic, tlic circle several, tlioy arc called co-heiresses. 
of the earth), the name given to the greatest work Hbibluou, in Law, is » term applied to such goods 
writfesn by Snorro Starleson, the last of the northern and personal cliat tels as, contrary to the nature idf 
BcaMs, who lived in the beginning of the 12th century, chattels, go by tim special custom of a particular i^laco 
lie himself catted the book tVie ** Saga, or Story of tl\c to the heir, together with the inheritance, and not to 
Kings of Norway/' and the term keimtkrtnyla was the executors or adminislrators. They arc usually 
bestowed upon it on account of tliut word being the eairiagcs, implements, uteusila, Ac. ; and though mere 
Itrst prominent one in the old Boaldic manuscript of cbstteTs, they connot be devised away from the heir by 
Bnorro, The work is aeonueefced series of memoirs of wiN; anysueh devise being void, evenby atellaIltiufco- 
f he kings and mighty meu of the Roandiiiaviaii penin- simple. The owner, however, is of course at liberty to 
Hiila, Beninaikj and England, from on almost niytho- sell or dispo.se of them during hts life, as ho may sen 
logioiU pcricMi aowii to hia own time. It is written in rntict. Tho term heirloom is frequently applied to such 
a spirit and fascinating way, by a mao who could ehsttels us arc nometiroos directed by the testator to 
recall vividly, and describe graphically, the scenes go4o the heir, together with the inheritance ; as pio 
which passed before Us imagination. Jlistorioal inci- tunes, plate, &(*. But the term is nut here used in ita 
deute, speeches, aud anecdotes, constitute the work, strict and proper sense, and the same rules do not 
iutonqperscd with rude snatches of Scaldic song. These absolutely apply ; for such a destination is. pot valid 
versM are evidently introduced by the author as a against the cluims of creditors ; and on the death of the 
species pf rough ornament, and at the same time to bev intestate, will pass, liko other chattels* to his 
lieighten the general effect of the narrative. In Vi'iO, persoual representatives, aud not to bis heir. The 
Sturla, the nephew of Snorro, made a copy of the word '* loom " is of Saxon origin, and signiftea limb, or 
Jleinukringla, which is considered to be the most member ; an heirloom being thus a L'mb or member of 
Butbentio text of the work. As late as 1567, copies an inheritance. 

wore made of this manuscript. In ISM, Samuel Loing Hbistbria, huate'-re-H, a gen. of West-Indian 
tranahrted the HeisukriN^la into English, w^h a pre- plants, consisting of trees witli alternate leaves and 
liminary dissertation on the intellectual end social small axillary flowers. It received its name in honour 
condJtioQ of the Northmen. The study of this work is of Laurcnei/Hoistor, of Helmatadt. Class Deeandriat 
oaloulated to put the English reader ui a position to order Ifofioyyaia. It is often said that the wo(^ of 
judge of the influence which the social arraugeuxents IleiKteria caccima is the partridge-wood of thecabinet- 
and spirit of tho Northmen may have had upon the lunkcrs; but this appears to be a mistake. Inthecor- 
chanoter and foee institutions of this nation .-'Ecf. nipt French of Martinique, the wood of the HHeteria 
The Bevmeikrin^; or, Chronicle the Kinge qf Nor- is oalled boie perdrtx, a name not signifying partridge- 
waif, erantlated by Samuel Laing. wood, hut partridge-pea, boie being used ibvpow. It 

Hun, tdre (Lot. haree, old Fr. krirs), in Eng. Law, is so called on account of the wild pigeons being fond 
is OB* who enooeeds, by desoent, to an estate of inlieri- of the berry. 

tanee*beuig lends, tenements, or hereditamonts. The llnLjA.CAi.,he-ll'-d-ie&l (Gr. heliot, the snn).— When 
estste must be a fee, bocautenotlung passes yare Aors- a star appears above the horizon, and becomes visible 
difettcbatafee; and the word “heirs" is necessary a short time before sunrise, its rising is said to be 
in iSm grant or donation, ' in order to make a fee or heliacal. In tho case of a star that is emse to the sun'e 
inheritance. In the Scotch' law the term heir does not orbit when the snn, by reason of its course along its 
meen merely the heir-at-law, bnt also the heir by dos- orbit, is approaching tho star, the sun rises after the 
tiuatio»or lumtation ; neither is it confined to lands star, and sets after il ; bat when the sun has passed the 
only, bnt is applied also to tho euecessom to personal star, and is receding from it, the otar begins to rise 
property who are, in the English law, distinguished os before the sun, and eets before it. Tl'kan the son is 
next rif nn, l^ere are different kinds of heirs ; as (1) close to the star in its rising and setting, or when both 
beir^general, or heir-at-law, ho who. after hie father or bodies rise and set very nearly at the same time, the 
Moesior’s death, has a right to inherit all hia lands, latter cannot beaeoa on aenonnt of the superior bril- 
tcuementa, end hereditaments; (2> heir-appanmt is he liancy of the former. When. Uierefore, the sun is 
wh^ right of ioherttanoe is iudefeaatble, provided he approaching the eter, and the etar becomes visible at 
ouUive the ancestor ; as eldest son, who must, by ito setting. Just after eonset,it is said to set beliacstUy i 
ineimtUM of the oommon law, bo heir to his father on but when the snn has passed the star, and it is visible 
Bit neatb ; (3) heir-preaumptivo, is one who, if the atiits rising shortly before sansue, it is Mid to rise 
•uontor luonld die immediately, would, in the present helheBllj- 
9AG 





HeUMttlms Helaagt 

HsLi&nsvs, Ae-2«44pi'4yhiM (Or. JMfoi, Uie min; mwnt totheMis. In Annfe.i the Miride or outer vmI 
anihott flowur), in Bot.t'the UunilowWf ^en. of the of the our w «o celled t end, in Zool.» ^e coeil, m»m 
net. «rd. OompMUa. The epeeiee S. is n the peenlitr shape of its shell, which oomists of a 
known aanoil. It, is. Mpsoprinteiv nsmed the ana- sinjgle spind rahe. 
flower, oa ils l«rse oireauir head of florets, surrouoded Hillsbous. {8m HiLLiBOBrs.l 

by Mldei|nys,.j^m8 noomplote idee! repreeeutotion HxuBBoeuSi M-W-o-nu .(0f,), in Bot., a (ren. 
ciF the son ; moreoeer, it never oeases to adore the euu of the net. ord. Stmawmiaesw, oontiatinff of perennial 
while the earth is illumiDeted hr hie light ; for when ha herbs with pelmetely- or padately'dirided leevea, of a 
sinhe in the west, the flowen of JEfeiMmihae ere tnned paler green and more ruid than in meet other planta 
towards him, and when he rises in the east, they are of the order. The moat important spedee ia M. 
ready to be cheriahed by the first beama. Borne the blaeh hellebore, so called from the colour of its 
writers on botany deny that the flowen tinn with the roote. It ia a native of the shady woods ofithe lower 
sun i 'but their obaervationa do not agree with popular mountaina in many parts of Bnrope, It .flowers -in 
experienen There are variotiee of H. a»«MM with winter, and on this scoount is sometimes called the 
double flowers, the tubular lloreta lieing all changed white Gluiitnias vote. Hellebore root is impoited'dli 
into b'gnhito ones, like vhose of ilie ray. The pith of baga and barrels from Hamborj^ nod is uMd msdi- 
tbo stem contains nitrate of potash, and is sometimes cinally as a drastic pnegative. The species Muqffitim 
used m the prepaoration of moxaa. The fruits have nali$ tnridit MA/mHdu* posaeea similar -propmrtiet. 
lately been employed as an ingredient in a kind of The two latter havo been found wild in sevsfaliNMrts 
soup, called ntnnnwer soap. The species H. tubMoaut of .England. The dertmtion of the term is foom thw 
prodneo the tubers known as JenuaUtu ariivhokeM, Gr. Juilein, to destroy, and 6orM, food for .ostILs t be- 
whioh aromuch eaten, like potatoes. The word Joru> oaiiso, ou account of Ua poisonous qualities, it iamnUt 
Salem ia merely a corruption of the Italian tj%ra$ole, to bo eaten by cattle. 

Hn.xocBimiic. {8«t Gbooicntbic.) Hbluxt. luV-met (Low Lat. Mmtu, lUh ehsetfo), 

HsLXOiaBTJin, kt’U>om'-«-ter (Gr. Ae^toJi, tlie aun, and a piece of dofenatve armour for the head, which baa 
fm>ernn, to measure), au imtruinent indented by the been worn by the soldiers of all natioua from the 
astronomer and mathemsttcian Bougner, about the earliest ages. The oldest form of the helmet seems to 
middle of the IHth conturv, for the purpose of iieter* have been that of a oouicsl cap of metal, with a piece 
mining the diameter of the stin, moon, and stars. It projecting downwards feom the rim in front, eafied n 
consistB of a conical tube, fitted with two object-glasses nasal, that protootad the face. Goliath of Gath is 
of file aanio focal lcn^.h, or a single object-glass mentwined' in the sacred writings as wearing n>hd^t 
divided into two equal parts, which are madetosiido of brass. The Egyptiansworohelmets of quilted lamii, 
along each other in the line of aeotion, by micrometer as well os those of metal. The Greeks end Bomana 
BcroWB, in oonveotion with graduated soales. The wore them in the fiorm of a round skiill-oap. with a 
glus<«eB are ooiitrivcd to move in a direction at nght ridge of metal r Ising along the centre, from the front 
a^lcs to the axis of tho tube. When the heliometer to tKo book, which woe ornamented with a frlBM or 
^jJnireeted towards any heavenly body, two images arc crest of horeahair. Some oi these helmets had broad 
lurmed in the eye-glees of the instrument, « hich may triangular nasals, covering the whole of the appewpart 
bo made to s^arate entirely from each other or coin- of the face, and narrowing gradually to a pomt at tho 
cide^ at pleasure, by moving the objeet-gkusos by the chin, with holes for the eyes of the ws^era. lii au- 
micrometcr screw. When the images coincide, the cieiit soulpturee, Minerva is often depicted am iMBr* 
angle subtended by the diameter of the heavenly luidy ing one of this kin^ pushed back to oxpose the Ikoe, 
under observttty'B is equal to that which is Hubtcnr«vc with tiie naedl resting ou the upper part of tbe'frKie. 
by the distanoq lietween the centres of the object- The Anglo-Saxons generally wore helmets. of leather, 
glasses; and ail^iK angle and the distanoe between the '•trengthoned with a metal ring; the nobility having 
centres of the ^"Uves are detonninahle by the gradu- them of metal in the form of a cone, with n amoU 
ated soalea attached to the instrument, Che diamcterof pr<neoting naeal. The hehnet of the Baxon monarch, 
the heavenly body can bo deterraiued when its distance called the rywcleoZia, or royal helm> was theemUem of 
from the observer is known, or, vice vemd, its dtslauce hia rank, Like the crown, and is soroetimesfrepresentad 
can be determined if its diameter be known. with a coronet surrounding it. Tio' same kind of 

Hsuoboofx, As'-fr-or-ibeipc (Gr. ksltor, the san, conical helmet, with the no^ was also worn by the 
and akoptin, to observe), a telosoope fitted with co- Danes, and subseqaently by the Norman soldieni, at 
loured glasses, or having-the inner side of tlie eyeglosB the time of the Oonqiieat, and uAer tliat evedt, M may 
hlaokeued by holding it over the flame of a caudle, bo seen in represantatiom^f the Bayeux tapeatiWfWlia 
that the aun may be observed without injury to the other works of art executed in the 11th and ISth-Oan- 
eve of the obaervor, from the brillianoy of its rays. In turies. iattlo ohangesaeme to have boon ntodain the 
observing an eclipse of the sun, tiie eye is similarly form of the helmet until the reign of Uiohard l.,'Wban 
preserved from injury by looking at the^ikenomenon cyliudrioal helmets, flat at the top, were itttmmiotd, 
through a piece of smoked or ookHired glass. with nu aveniailht^ or plate, to protect the face. Altar 

HEtiXOTHOFE, he'-U-O’trope (Gr. AeUor, the sun ; this, suooossive changes were made in the form of th# 
iropaot I turn), an . instrument by moans of which vtror, leaver, or avsakrilfa, namea applied at different 
the Ban*a rays can be reflected to a cenoiderablc ilis- periods to the front or movable part of the habnet^ 
tauoe. It is used in trigonometrical sorveya to trans- which was perforated with koles, to allow the wearer 
mit vignala from one station to another, and to render to see end breathe, and could bo raiaed at pleasure to 
distant stations distinguishablo when they are maoy allow lum to eat ond drink, without removuig bia 
miles opart, that the atirveyor may be anahled to head«piece. When plate armour was worn, the fuo ef 
detomiiue hie angular measurements with aconracy. the knight was entirely oonoealed by tho helmet, nHriidi 
{See Gbodssv.) wae constructed sn aa to cover the head and neck Of 

Hbliotiiopiuu, Ae-Ir-o-fro'-neHMN (Or. AeZios, the the wearer ; and this imve rise to the Introdoetion Of 
sun ) 'fngwe, 1 tom), in Bot., the Hmtrop^ or Tnni- croafa as a mark of oistiDetion. by which hamight ba 
sole, a of the ord# Bamghumm, S. pvracia- recognised. When the use of plaite armour waapaiily 
aass ’aad iurapenm era popular ptaots. They have a abandoned, the iron breaat and back p^eSj and the 
^lieioas odour, not unUke that or nOw bay. pot or morion, a steal oap wi^ apvcieeting nm, -were 

B^xz, M4ika (Gr. Mix, a wraath or drenmvola- retained for some time, being worn by the soldien of 
tioD, from A«/wariff, to wind toand,enviroft), part of a the Commonwealth, and by troopers in the time of 
spiral line, consisting cf an entire torn of the thread Ohorlea II., and sabseqnent kings. In tiie present 
ora screw round the central cylinder, in Arch., the day, metal helmets are worn by the life-guards, 
term ia applied to the Bmaliv(fliitee ^fatrodQosd under faorae«guards, and many dragoon regiments, ova 
the flowers of thu Odvinthiui capiB^' krideb nraalso regiments of yaomsary cavalry ; those of the hpiRaa- 
culled ffriika. A windtrtg statrease, fcuefa aa is com- hold eavalry having a aplka rising from the top,.<llpoMi 
monly attacked to tba towerswf ehnwiee to aflbrd tho whioh a plnae of horsmair falls on all aides ovaadbe 
mesoiB of access to the aummit, is aomeUmes oallad a helmei.-^JBtf. M^ricl^e OriHeal Jnquirjf «»fe AjM^ind 
A^/iciafhtaircase, in contradistinction to ai apknl stair- Armaw, ^e,; Mayrick*s Muffrawa lUuefratima of 
CHfic, which winds round a oone, the evoamtohiticms AneieiU Amnarfftom tka'CoUevtion at Ooodatoh ikm/i: 
cciicinually decreasing in diameter and approaching Groae^t TiwUae, 
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Helmet 

Helmet.— 'Jn Homldry, the orest is alwajs depioted 
on nr hIiovc a holmet, the 8bai>e of which diifers 
for difl'«rerit ranks. The sovereifjfn and princes of the 
blond royul have a full-faced hclnint of gold, with gold 
bars over the opening in front : dukes and marquises, 
the sanif', hut of steed with steul bars ; earls, viscounts, 
and liuroiia, an open helmet of steel, in profile, with steel 
bars; baronets and knights, a full-faced steel holmot 
with the visor raised ; and esquires and eeutlemen, a 
steel helinot in profile, with the visor olosed. 

Hkltlth, het-ne'-ahe-if the name of a Celtic people 
who, according to Caesar, occupied the country between 
the Jura on the west, the Kbone and Lake Leman on 
the south, and the llhinc on the oast and north. Their 
country thus corresponded pretty closely with the 
limits of modern Helvetia or Switzerland. It was 
divided into four diatricte or na^i, aud had twelve 
towns and 400 villages. Incited iiv one of their chiefs, 
Orgetorix, they determined to leave their country ; 
burned their towns and villages ; and taking with them 

S rorUions for three months, appointed a general ren- 
ezvniis at Geneva, iu the spring of n.c. oS. Casaar, 
who was then at Itonic, hurried ofi'ua qiii<*kly as possi- 
ble to intoroept thorn, and, arriving at Geneva, de- 
stroyed the bridge over the Uhone. The Helvetii sent 
to him soliciting a passage ; but, demanding some time 
to consider of it, ho employed the interval in ratsitig a 
wall or rampart on (he south side of the river. Ha\mg 
given a denial to their request, the Helvetii attenipiea 
to break through the wall ; but in this they failed. 
They then took another route through the country of 
the Sequani and iEdui, followed by Crnanr. When 
within eighteen miles of Bibracte (Autun), he left the 
rearoftho Helvetii and moved towards the town, m 
■order to get supplies. On this, the Helvetii faced 
about and attached him, and a general engagement 
was the result. The Holiotii fought with desperate 
▼alour, bat they were at length defeated aith great 
slaughter. Of 30h,(XK> of the Helvetii who left their 
homes, of whom 03,000 were fighting men, only IKVKH) 
returnod to their own country, the rest being slain in 
battle, or afterwards massacred. Numerous Homan 
castles and oolonies were planted in their land, which 
was known as the Agcr llelvetiorum, until it was 
sttHohed to transalpine Oaul. Having refused to 
acknowledge VitelUus as emperor, they sutf'ered se- 
verely from his generals; and after that time they 
almost disappear os a people.— Smith’s Dictionary 
qfJneient Geography. 

HBr.W[iiroiACK.A!, hel-viH'ge-ai'-se-e, in Hot., a nat. 
ord. of Dieotyledonea, sub-class Momrhlamydece. There 
is but one known species iu this order, namely Jleh 
wiiigia ruacifoUa, a shrubby plant found iu Japan, 
where its leaves are employed ns an esculent vegetable. 
The order is allied to Oarryacea^ from which it is 
•distinguished by its alternate stipulate leaves, fascicled 
flowers, and 3— 4-colled ovary. 

Hemkkilopia. [See Ntctalopia.) 

HbUICARP. (•VreCjtXMQCAXP.) 

UBMinsBMrs, hem-e-dc»'-mu»{Qr.hemi, half; domotf 
wboiid), a pen. of the nat. ord. Aaclepiadaoeee. The 
root of JEf. uidicus, or Indian sarsapanliH, is oCDoinal in 
the Dublin Pharumcopceia. It has been for some time 
in use in India, under the name of country sarsaparilla, 
and was declared by the medical officers of the Madras 
csliddisliment to be an efficient Nubstitute for true 
ssrs qiarilla in the treatment of scrofulous, syphilitic, 
anil cutHiieouB afi'cetions. 

Hemiptesa, Ae-wiV-fer-d (Or. hemi, half^* pferont 
wing), an order of Iiausiollated inseots having their 
wing-covers formed of a substance intermediate be- 
tween the elytra of beetles and the other ordinary 
uionibranous wings common to most insects. When 
the Tlrmptera quit the egg, they have the appearance 
of small Iiexttpod larva?, differing but little from the 
perftfft insect, a.ive m tliu ubsenoe of wings; aud be- 
fore these latter are acquired, the skin is shed sevoral 
^inps, and the larva acquires a much larger bulk. 
The bed-bug {C^tnex lectntarina) and the water^oatman 

i yutoneeta) are exampU>s of the family of llemiptera.— 
it*/ Ilnird's Cycloptrdia of the Jfatttral Scieneee. 
Hrmispmebe, (Or. kemi, half, and 

a sphere or glulie), the solid obtained by 
diTidiug a sphere into two equal parts in the plane of 
■Dj great circle passing through the poles, or in a 
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plane paasing through a diameter of the sphere 
m any piwt. In Astron. and Oeol., the field of the 
heavens and the earth is divided -into the northern 
and southern hemispheres, by a plane passing through 
the equator; and the latter is also aivided into the 
eastern aud wostem hemispheres, by a plane paasing 
throngh the 30tb meridian W. of Greenwich. 

Hemlock. (See Conicm.) 

HfiMoaanAGB. {See Haiiioebhaoe.) 

Ukiif. {See Caenabib and Liicbe Mamvfaotube.) 

H EMU ABE. {See IItosctamvs.) 

IfKBNA. (^e Lawbonia.) 

Hbbbe fiiFLE, hen'-re, a fire-arm which takes its 
name from Mr. Alexander Henry, gunmaker, of Edin- 
burgh, the inventor of the peculiar system on which 
the barrel is rifled. 1 1 is considered by many to bo 
superior to any rifle that has yet been produced ; and 
this seems to bo borne out by the satisiiwtory shooting 
that iias been made with ibis weapon by Mr. Edwara 
Ross (the champion shot, 18fi()), Lord Vernon, and 
others, at the meetings of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, at Wimbledon, and other gatherings of English 
and Scottish iiiarksmeri elsewhere. A horizontm or 
transverse section of the barrel shows the rifling to be 
heptagonal, with small ridges of metal, or '‘lands,** 
projecting at each angle The lands are made either 
acute ill form, rectangi.' . , or rounded. The interior 
of the barrel, cousequei< ly, presents a series of seven 
planes inclined to each other at an angle of nearly 
winch wind along the interior of the barrel 
with a regular twist of one turn in inches in a rifle 
with a gauge of 'I.')! inch ; but the pitch varies accord- 
ing to the calibre of the arm, firom 20 inches to 6 feet. 
The adoption of a projecting ridge at each angle of the 
rilling gives a double number of bearing-points to 
impart a rotatory motion to the bullet, and lends to 
diiiiiiiisb the winaage, by leaving but little room for the 
expansion of the bullet when tue piece is disoharged, 
BO that the missile leaves the narrcl very slightly 
altered in shape. In coiiseoucnce of this, the friction 
of the air on a bullet Urea from a Henry rifle is far 
less than (that which it exercises on a j^rojectUe dis- 
charged from any other description of rifled fire-arm, 
and there is less chance of tho bullet “ stripping,** as 
it is termed, when the missile leaves the barrel without 
turning in the grooves or rifling. In some rifles made 
by Mr. Henry, the additional bearing- points ore 
obtained by making a curved groove in the centre of 
each plane. This arm does not foul as quickly as 
other weapons that are loaded at tho muzzle. The 
ball is cyliudro-concoidal in form, and fits easily into 
: the barrel. There is little recoil, an^, as the buUet is 
not liable to strip, an increased charge of powder may 
be used, which gives a lower trajectory (see Rifle, 
Tbajbctoby) and insures greater accoracy in the 
flight of the projectile. The Henry rifle is fitted with 
a patent wind-gauge sight, for regulating the aim 
according to the strength of the wind, and, if reqaired, 
a patent elevating cheek-piece can bo attached to the 
stock for long-range shooting. 

UjursLOVTACEA, Asn-sfo-es-ai'-se-e, in Bot., a small 
nafe. ord. of tropical Dteotyledonee in the sub-olass 
Cktlye^ora. It contains but one genus, consisting of 
three or four species, which resemble in most respeoto 
tho hydrangeas, the chief differences being in their 
trec-like habit, in the union of their styles into a cylin- 
der, and in tho total absence of albumen. Their pro- 
porties and uses are unknown. 

Hbbwabb. {See Alabxa.) 

Hsfaticaoea, he-piW^e-kaV-te-e (from Or. kepar, 
liver), in Bot., the Liverworts, a nat. ord. of flower- 
less plants, sub-class ^eroyeikr.— small cellular plants, 
either with a oreeping stem bearing minute imbricated 
leaves, or with a lobed lesf-like frond, or thalloid 
expansion. The reproductive organs are of two kinds, 
called respectively antheridia and arehe^onia, which 
may be either on the same plant or on different ones. 
The liverworts are generaUy diffused over the globe, 
but they are most abundant in damp, shady plaoea in 
tropical countries. There are about 05 genera, whmh 
comprise upwards of 700 spedes. Their pn^ertiM 
are unimportant. Some have lieen used medidiiaUT 
in liver complaints. Marekaatia kemitpherieeu ana 
other species, have been employed in the form of poul- 
tioes in dropsy. 
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Hepatitis, kap^a-ti'^tii (Or. Aspor, the liver), a term 
applied to inflamiDatioa Of the liver. The hietory and 
QrmptomB of this diseaee have been partioolarly dwelt 
upon in all medicinal works from the earlieat periods. 
Until very reoent times, when the attention of physi- 
cians was more especially called to diseases of the 
gastro-inteaiinal mueons membrane,— heretofore a field 
comparatively unexplored,— this affection, and its 
enbsidiary diseases, were more studied than any other 
lesion of the digestive apparatus. In temperate lati- 
tudes hepatitis 18 a rare disease j but in tropical cli- 
mates it 19 often BO acute, sodden, and fatal, as to defy 
medical treatment. The principal indications of the 
disease are, pain in the right side and shoulder, ten- 
derness in the right hjrpochondrinm when pressed, 
together with enlargement of the liver, often vomiting, 
always fever, with loss of appetite and a foul tongue. 
It is frequently aceompanico by jaundice. Hepatitis 
sometimes terminates in abscesBes, which, on some 
occasions, require to bo opened externally. Professional 
assistanoe is necessary with regard to tliem, as the 
treatment is complicated. After the disease has been 
snbdued, vegetable tonics arc nseful in restoring the 
digestive powers. When the disease has supervened 
in a warm climate, a removal to a more temperate 
region is always advisable. 

UBPTA-Ooy, hep'-ti'i-ffon (Or. Aepfo, seven, end 
angle), a term in Oeom. applied to a plane figure com- 
posed of seven aides. The area of a regular heptagon 
IB equal to the square of one of its sides multiplied by 
3'(1339U (or seven-fourths of the tangent of the angle 
at the base to radius 1). {Sue GSOMXTRT.) 
HEFTAncHT. {See vol. 1. of this work.) 

Herald, her' Sid (Low Lat. heraldua, Sax. keratiU). 
—Among the Greeks and Romans, heralds were em- 
ployed to carry messages to friendly and hostile 
nations, to conclude treaties of peace and amity, or 
to declare war. {See Fxcialbs.) In mcdimviil times, 
their duties were very similar, and they had the direc- 
tion and management of tournaments and; jousts, and 
the regulation of ceremonies of state : it also fell to 
their part to make lists of the knights and soldiers who 
were slain in battle. The supervision of pedigrees of j 
descent, and the armorial bearings of familiee, also 
came within the especial province of the berttMi<, who, 
with the lungB-nt-arms, held visitations in dittereiit 
coiintioB at certain times for this purpose, liendds 
are first mentioned under this title about the middle of J 
the 12th century. The English heralds were formed 
into a body corporate by Richard III. (5'fo Hkralds* 
CoLLsax.) In the present day, when Great Britain 
declares war against any other power, the heralds j 
make a formal proclamation of the same in the city of | 
London. I 

Heraldry, her'-Sld^re (Nor., from Low Lat.), the j 
science wbleb teaches everything relating to armorial | 
bearings, badges of honour, the order of precedence to | 
be taken by all estates of the realm ; the ceremonials to i 
be observed at coronations, royal christenings, mar- i 
riages, and funerals ; the creation of peers, knights of j 
the Garter, Ac. ; and on public occasions, such as the 
opening of parliament. B eruldry, as far as the dis- { 
tioctioii of families and tribes by various emblems is 
ooDcsmed, is a science of great antiquity. The twelve i 
tribes of the Jews had each its cognizance, and the | 
standards of nations from the earliest ages bore some 

S articular heraldic device. {See Badge, Flag.) But 
e’terms and distinctions of modern heraldry origi- 
nated alK>Dt the middle of the 12th century, when the 
use of armour, and the helmet with closed visor, which 
eonctialcd the countenance, rendered the a«>suroption 
of marks of distinction, such as the crest on the casque, 
and the armorial bearings on the surcoat, absolutely 
needful to enable the combatants to distinj^ish friend 
from foe in the heat of battle. Bliortly after this 
period, armorial bearings, which had been assumed at 
pleasure by those who bore them, became hereditary, 
and confined to certain families. There are ten dif- 
ferent kinds of armorial bearings; namely,— arms of 
Adoption, Alliance, Assumption, Commnnify, Conces- 
sion, Dominion, PatrooKe, PTetenaiou and Succeaaion, 
and arms Hereditary. The chief of these are arms of 
Dominion and Preteniion, the first of which are borne 
by sovereigns in virtue of the territories over which 
they rule, and the second in virtue of coontriee over 
MO 
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which they claim a right to rule, but exeroiae no actual 
authority; arms of (Wmunity, or armorial bearinga 
borne hj oitiet, bishoprics, and bodies corporate; 
arms of Alliance, which are used by families, to show 
the intermarriam of an ancestor with an heiress, and 
to indicate ibeir maternal denront; and arms Here- 
ditary, which descend from father lo son, the fourth 
bearer of any coat from the first possessor, or his great 
grandson, being considered a gentleman of ancestry. 
To proceed briefiy with what may be termed the gram- 
mar of heraldry If the field of the shield be divided 
into throe equal portions liy horizontal lines, the npper 
part is distiitguisbed us the chief, the middle part aa 
the fesB, and the lower part as the base. There arc 
also nine points 
used to indicate 
the BiliiatioD of 
charges -. these are 
— 1. dexter ohioi; 

2. middle chief ; 

3. sinister chief; 

4. honour point ; 

6. fees point; 6. 
nombril point ; 

7. devter base; 

8. middle base ; 

9. siuistev base. 

The colours and 
metals used in bla- 



zonry arc nine in number, the metals being or and 
argent j the colours, gules, azure, sable, vert, purpure, 
tenne, and sanguine. These are all indicated, in en- 
graving, liy various lines and dots, after the method 
said to ho invented by Pctrasancta, an Italian ; they 
are severally noticed under thoir respective hoadinga. 
Certain furs are also used, which oonaist of ten mi- 
tinct sorts or variotiea. {See RHifiNB. PoTrmt, Vaib.) 
There are also nine principal ordinaries, or charges, 
termed " honourable,'* and fourteen subordinate ordi- 
naries. The principal ordinaries arc the chief, pale, 
bend, l>end sinister, fess, bar, chevron, cross, ana 
saltier. The fess occupies the third and central part 
of the shield, as shown above, and Is considered to be 
derived from the brooil baldric, or belt, that etioircled 
(ho loins of the warrior. The cross, when considered 
as an ordinary, consists of two brood stripes or bora, 
one perpoiidicular and the other horizontal, crossing 
each other at right angles, in the centra of the shield* 
There are, however, imnierous fornm of the cross used 
in heraldry; such as the cross avellaue, cross bottonny^ 
and cross crosslct, which arc classed among commoii 
<;hargse. ^ The remaining principal ordinaries, with 
thoir diminutives, are mentioned under their respective 
headings, as are also the lines of dirisioa or demaroa- 
tion, used as outlines of the ordinaries, or to divide the 
field of the shield in directions indicated by the namea 
of all these charges, except the chief; os, ''party (or 
parted) per beuo," when the ibield ia divided by a 
diagonal line, proceeding from the dexter chief to tho 


sinister haae. These lines of partition are tarmed, 
Embattled, Engrailed, Dancette, Indented, InveeM^ 
Hobuly, Raguly, and Wavy. The subordinate ordina- 
ries, are the canton, a third port of tho chief on the 
dexter side; the gyron, a gusset-shaped ordhiaiV* 
occupying the eighth part of the shield, and formed by 
a nglit line and diagonal line meeting in the oentre 
the shield, or fess point ; the fret, formed of two dl«g- 
onal bars, and a lozenge-shaped frame in the centre of 
the shield, interlaced ; the quarter (see Quabtia) ; tho 

S ilo («es Pile) ; the orle and tressure {aee Our) s the 
anoncB, fla^ues, and voiders ($ee Vozdibs) ; ana the 
lozenge, fusil, mascle, and rustre (aee LozBirox). To 
these charges, innumerable representations of the 
various heavenly bodies, the human form, and its dif- 
ferent parts, tho head, hands, &c., birdte, beasts, fishec- 
fiowers, trees, boughs, towers, weapons, and implo- 
menta, or parte of implementa, of various kinds, whidl 
are blazoned according to the position in which thaw- 
are depicted, and their situation in the shield, or witii 
regard to other ordinaries and charges that In 
it. Armorial besrinm, in an extended sense, oosmisfe 
of four parts: the shield, and its charges; the crest, 
which IS generaily drawn sarmonntittg a helmet (eee 
Cbbst, Hblubt). which is surronnded by pieces of silk 
or velvet, Jagged at the edges, and lined with for. 
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Heralds* College 

which arc termed ** mentlinge/* or '* lambrequint i'* 
1)10 motto, which may be aiBamed at pleaaare («m 
Motto) ; and the sopporters, wbioh are not borne by 
commoners (jrec SvrpoBTsaa). For ftirther informa- 
tion respecting matters intimately eonneoted with the 
Noaence of heridilry, tho reader is referred to tlie fob 
luwini; articles, which boor directly upon them. (See 

iltiAZOKRT, DlPFBttSNCSa, MAKBBAliUHa OT AllHS.)'~ 

Hef. Gloseary of Heraldry^ Parker, Oxford ; Biirko's 
Armorieof EegUmdi Ouillim’s Diaplay qf Heraldry; 
Verne’s Blazon of Oentrie; Gloraa's Manual of 
Heraldry. 

Hbralos* Oor.taai, a corporation oonsistinf; of the 
three Kni'lisb kiii^^i-at-armB, six heralds, and four pur- 
nuivAntg, to whom a charier of privileges was granted 
hy Bicliard Til., in 1483. This king also ffavc them u 
honso. ill which they might hold their chapfcrs and 
tieposit their records ; but it was taken from them 
shortly after by his successor, Henry VII. Edward VI., 
however, confirmed their charter, and Qaceii Mary 
nave them a building nn lionet's Hill, Hi. Paura 
Churchyard, known as Derby House, on the site of 
which the present edlege now stands. Tho kings-at- 
nrms are Oartcr, ClureiicRux, nndNorroy ; the heraldB, 
Homerset, Chester, Windsor, Kichraond, Lancaator, 
and York ; the pursiiivauts, lHiie Mantle, Bouge Croix, 
Boogci Dragon, nnil Portcullis. There is a king-at. 
arms attached to tho order of the Bath, named Bath 
king-at-arms, who has no connection with the heralds* 
college. Pedigrees are preserved, and grants of arms 
are made and registered by the members of the college, 
who are privileged to receive certain fees, in virtue of 
their omco, from those who wish to search their 
records nr avail' themselves of their sorricns in any 
way. In ttcotland, there is a oollcge of arms, consisting 
of Xyon king-at«arms, six heralds, and four pursm- 
ranto; and Tn Ireland, the chief heraldic oflker is 
termed Ulster king-at-arms. 

HBUBARcnv, /isr-ActV-s-NNi, a term generally applied 
to a collection of speoimenn of ^ilants carefully dried 
and preserved. Such eollcetions are very valuable, —for 
a well-preserved plant displays its botanical structure, 
in all its niiniitve, better than the most accurate 
engraving. In order to compose nti lierbarium, plants 
are usually collected in a tin uox, called a “ vasculum,” 
which preserves them firom withering for at lea^t a 
short time. They should be gathered on a dry day, 
and those which have collected moisture in theirlenvcs 
should be placed in a vessel of water and bo allowed to 
dry thore. It is necessary to kill plants with Biiccn< 
lent sterna or leaves, by immersing them for a short 
time in hot water. In order to ooinplete the drying of 
the speeimens, they are plaood between layers of 
bibulous psimr, so as not to distort their ports. Pres- 
sure is then applied, which varies according to the 
nature of the pinnte. Great care is neceesnrv in order 
to avoid using too much pressure at first. Tho paper 
is changed every day, or eveiy second day, and dry 
paper supplied for a short time. Those specimens 
whioh are qniokly dried have the beat appearance ; 
and flomo plants which lose their natural colour 
and turn black in the ordinary mode of drying, 
can be beautifully preserved by a quick proce'is. 
Thus, in the case of tho orohidt, and other similar 
plants, wheu placed between layers of paper, inclosed 
m a wire net-work feame, and hung before a fire, 
wliere the package is made to turn uke moat roast- 
ing, they can be exquisitely dried in a few hours. 
Bv the ordinary prooess they would require eight or 
ten days. When properly dried, the ipeoimens are 
olaoed in sheets of writing-paper, and may be slightly 
fastened by making the top and bottom of the stalk 
pa«8 through slits in the paper for the purpose. The 
name of the genus and species^ tbs locality where it 
WM found, together with any other interesting infor- 
mation, are then marked beside each. The method of 
preserving cryptognmons plants is nwre diflBenlt, on 
account of the ^oter quantity of moisture whioh they 
contain and the great deUcacy of their texture. 
H iwbana are generally rang^ on a botanical system ; 
end great care is required iu order to preserve their 
cjMitents from the ravages of moths and beetles. 
Camphor and a little corrosive snblimats am good 
pmservatives Tim are some herbaria in existence 
which have lasted for eentaries, and which are still 
fiaO 



oonsnltad for the idantlfieatlon of speotes. Those col- 
leoted by truveHsn in distant countries am fkequnntly 
of great value* 

H KUBS, Aerhu (Let. AerAa), in S&tj^ plants which hare 
stems that die down annually to the surface of the 
^und. The term eauHe is used to distinguish an 
herbaoeone stem. 

Hkbcvlm, her^-k»-late, a constellation in the 
northern henuispfaere, formed by the old astronomer 
Aratue, bat oonsiderad to have received its present 
name nrom sooie later astronomer. It is surrounded 
by the oonstellationa Bootes, Draco, Lyra, ami 
Ciphiuehns. It oontaina no stars of the first and 
second msgnitude. 

HaaKniTABTpBivitaons AWD FossEOSioitB, he-red^-e- 
tii-re (Fr. hirlditaire^ ft, the Lat.).— In the government 
and social oonstitntiqp of many countries, hereditary 
rights and privileges are allowed to certain individuals 
or families ; and the question of the admissibility of 
these rights and privil^es has frequently been agitated, 
ospccially in recent times. Hereditary monarchy has 
its sapporters and its opponentB. The ** divine right ’’ 
of kings is seldom urged now as an argument in its 
favour; and the advisability of hereditary transnussiou 
of the chief power in ^ He atate is at present princtpoilly 
ro.sfed on the groini >f 'political neomsity and expe- 
diency. It must alhi j allowed that the excitement 
and pnlitioal animos>:iRB which tho recurring eleotinu 
of a general governor wonld call forth are avoided by 
having hereditary power in a particular family. In 
this country, moreover, the dangers and evils which 
might arise through a governing power being depend- 
ent iqion birth, are neutralized by the national insti- 
tutions, even if honour and high position were not 
able to prove a restraint. Besides hereditary monanehy, 
however, in this country, there is the qiiestioii of 
hcrcrlilarv classes, dignities, and olUees in the atate. 
The hereditary transmission of posts in the state, the 
powers attached to which are almost monarofaioal, is 
inconsistent with the idea of a free state. An hereditary 
nobility, with rights similar to those of the potty 
princes of Germany, cannot be looked upon as an 
advantageous state of affairs. But the exi.«tence of a 
class with certain beneditary privileges, as in this 
country, may be of giwat advantage to a nation. Thoae 
familios whose hereditary traditions form a portion of 
the nutionsl history naturally identify themselves with 
the prosperity and honour of the country. When such 
H class can command an excellent education, and pos- 
st'ss well-assured property, together with a high eeusc 
of honour, they are raised ^ovo all pettiness and 
mcannnss, and are valuable examples in a country like 
our own. The hereditary privilegos of the nobility, 
however, can be abused ; and the great revolution of 
Franco waa an example of the fearfhl resaite of such 
an abuse of power. 

Hbrebt, Ae«^-e-sff (Or. Aatrerif, ohoice, election), 
may he defined as the act of holding opinions upon 
religious matters contrary, to the authority and teach- 
ing of any religions oommnnlty to whioh a person may 
he presumed to owe obedience. Primitively, however, 
it woe used to desiguato auy opinion tliot a man or a 
seat might choose to adopt; and in this way it waa 
applied to the philosophic aects of the Greeks and 
lioTuans. In the New Testament, even, the term is 
frequently used to desi opiate a religious seot, without 
any reproach being implied. In this sense it it nsed 
in Acts T. 17; xv. 6; xxriii. 22; and Josephus terms 
the three great Jewish seets, herssiee, without wishing 
to imply any censure. On the other hand, it was used 
in a reproachful sense ky the Apostles toward* those 
who denied their dootrines, and by the Jews towards 
Christiani^. In the writings of the Christum fathers 
we find the term employsid towards those opinions 
whioh differed from what vrae deemed to be the doc- 
trine of the Apples ; and later, when Christian teach- 
ing came to be regulated by eoriesiastical connoils, any 
one who rejected their deoieione was proclaimed to be 
a heretic ; whilst those who gave their adherence to 
what was settled by these oonncils were proclaimed to 
be orthodox, or oailtolio. It ie nooestary that herc.sy 
•should not be oonfonnded with schism, or with apo- 
stasy; the latter im^vlng a complete renunciation of 
Christian doctrine, whilst schism means only the 
rejection of some point of discipline, just as heresy 
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denote Ai^divistoii upon mitten ot doctrine. The 
eirty fttthen gave the nuinber of hensieau ranging 
between eigh^ and a hundred and flftj, although 
Lardiier, in his of Heretios/' demonstrates 

that these figures are somewhat exaggerated. Ifearljr 
all the heretical optnions eomnt in toe first two oeo> 
turies of tlio Clinstian era appertain to the creation of 
the world, to the connection netween Christianity and 
Judaism, and to the person of our Sarlooc. The two 
great sects were the Ebionitea and the Gnoeties. (See 
those words.) In the 3n],centi^ the Manichean heresy 
took hirt.li. At the head of this sect was Manes, whose 
ohjeot it was to engraft upon the teachings of the Apos- 
tles the rites taught by the Persisu m^i. Passing 
over the heretical controTcrsies of Babelliue, of Ifova- 
tion, and of Paul of Ssmoeata, all of whioh arose 
during the 3rd eentnry. we reach the great Arian 
heresy, which furrned the chief object of theological 
diBOUs»ion during the lith coiitnry. The only new 
ecota which require distinct mention are the Pela- 
gian, which sprang forth in the uth century; the lies- 
torians, and their ndversories the Eutychians ; the 
Monothdites, the Monusophytes, and the Paulidans. 
Previous to the Kcfomiation in England, heresy was 
enacted, by 2 Henry IV. n. lo, to he the holding of 
ojiinions contrary to the Catholic faith and the deter- 
uiination of Holy Church ; and the ofTonder might be 
convicted of heresy at enramon law by an archbisliop 
in a provincial synod. After conviction, the criminal 
WAS to he dealt with according to the king's pleasure. 
When a persott, after having abjured his heresy, again 
rolspaed into it, the king lu council might issue the 
writ de haeretieo eemburendo^ upon which the criminal 
was handed over to the secular authority to bo openly 
burnt alive. ?'he first statute of the reign of Elizabeth 
repealed all provious enactments, leaving it at common 
law, althon|tn it did not determine what heresy actually 
18 , merely limiting it to ** eutih as heretofore hath been 
adjudged berrsy," aocortling to the scriptural autho- 
rity and that of the four councils. Both Elizabeth and 
James f. are slated to have burnt heretics ; and l^ord 
Coke (SInstit, c. fl) approved of burning herc^ties alive. 
The writ de hareHeo eombvvendo was abolished by 
39 Charles II. c. 0, and henceforth the punishment of 
horeiios was vested in the ecclesiastical courts, who 
might punish heresy nro ealuie aninur, from a pure 
regard for the oll'endcrs soul. Thus stands the law at 
the present time, when it is a matter of the utnvmt 
dilliculty to dellne cithA what heresy actually is, or 
what is the pniushnirnt for it. It is true that heresy 
is left completely to the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts ; but as the power of these tribunals has been 
much limited by the many toleration acta, no less than 
br the almost irideilnlto couatruction that may be 
placed upoa the doctrinal forms of the Anglican church, 
the practical effect is found to be an almost complete 
toleration of doctrines opposed to the Articles of the 
Bstahfishment, A glhrftm and instructive change is 
this fiom the praetlee of burning alive any one who 
dated to express a free opinion upon matters of re- 
ligion. The reader is referred to the proceediogs 
inatitatad agoinet 3)r. Howland WiUiaras, and to the 
jndgment m the Court of Arches. — Mosheim'a 
Sedenadieal Hitfory, vol. ii. ; Stockmann’s Lexicon 
Jl^eeium; Walch's Geenhieie d$r KeUereien. 

Hxbiot, her'-e-of (Bax. heregeute^ literally vrar- 
treosuro), is a feudal service due to the lord of the 
manor, upon the death, and sometimes upon the aliena- 
tion. of a tenant. It consists in reuderiog to the lord 
the best jewel, beast, or chattel that was owned by the 
deeeaae<£ This flue was enforced in England prior 
even to the Norman conquest, and although at this 
latter period an analogous service, under the name of 
Beliefs, was introduced, the heriot was not abolished. 
The chattels wbioh were first given in this way appear 
to have been the horse and armour of the deceased 
lease* or copy-holder. At first voluntaiy, it oaroe in 
course of time to be compulsory. There are two kinds 
of heriots ; beriot-serrico and heriot-costom, for the 
former of which the lord of the manor may either 
seise or distnun, while for the latter be cannot, al- 
though be has the right of choosing the best beastor 
ohattel. Formerly the right of heriot-caetom was 
fireely exercised iu the oase of freehold lands : but at 
the present time it is almost exdnsively confined to 
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lands held by customaiy tenure, whether these latter 
be copyholders, eonvennonary estates under the duke 
of Comwafl, customaij fire^olds of the northern bor- 
der counties, or lands in ancient demesne. In Scotlaud 
other simiUirly vexatious fines are levied npon land. 

UjtBxanuonxTB FLOirxas, her>nidf‘-/ro-dite (Or. 
WMapkrodlfos), iu Bot., are those which possess both 
stamens aud pistil, ' 

Hsamnmes, ker-men^u*4iki (Or. kermnmfei, 
an interpreter), is the soienee of intenireting or dis- 
covering the true meaning of the holy Scriptures. Al- 
tlumgh often confounded with exegesis, it neacs a very 
marked distinotion ficom that branoh of study. \See 
Exioesis.) 

IlsEMETio Booxa, Asr-wef'-ih (Fr. hermHiqve), a 
term applied to the supposed literarr compositions 
of the ancient Egyptian god Thoth, who waa behaved 
t«) have acted as the scribe of the other gods. Tradi- 
tion varied as to the oharaoter and number of these 
inspired writings, whioh wore held to contain all know- 
ledge, whether mvine or human, in its totidity. Clement 
of Alexandria gives the number of thd bermetio hooks 
as forty-two; lamblichus, as 220,000; while Manetho 
raises the number to 30,625. According to the best 
authorities, theso writings wore !•— one book containing 
the sacred hymns of Osiris ; one book on the life of a 
king i four books of astrological prsoopts and observa- 
tions; cloven books treating of the cosmography, 
geography, and chorogrnphy of Egypt and the Nile ; 
ten upon the laws and discipline of the priesthood, and 
SIX treating of medicine. Bcveral pretended Greek 
translations of those books have survived; but the 
true origiu of these writings is held to be duetoi^yp- 
tian, Persian, aud Eabbiiiical souroes. Iu medimval 
times, the alelieiinsts and astrologers were particularly 
prone to entitle their works hernietio writings. 

Hj'.rutt, her‘-Mit (Or. heretnUie. an inhid/itaat of a 
desert), a term ofton applied in too darly, but more 
freqiieutly in the latter church, to a person who, in 
order to resist the temptations and cares of the world, 
withdrew himself from society to a cavern, a moun- 
tain, a desert, or other solitary situation, there to 
devotn himself to prayer, fasting, and mortification of 
the flesh. [Sre Anciioritx, AsOBTtcisit.) 

IIeeutt Ckah. (See Crab.) 

llEKNiA, her'-ne-& (Gr. hemoe, a branch, firom ita 
protruding forwards), » general term in morbid Anat.. 
applied to the protrusion of any viscus from its natural 
cavity. In a more restricted sense, howoTor» the word 
only signifioR a protrusion of the abdominal visoera. 
Hernia, iu the latter form, is unfortunately very fre- 
quent. Many causes contribute to this frequonoy. 
There are three natural openings whioh are weak and 
unprotected in the walls or the ^domeu. Those open- 
ings yield easily, sad permit the escape of any visona 
that may be pressed towards them with even amoderate 
degree of force. The nature of the walls, too, which 
are principally composed of muscle, and tba condition 
of the viscera within,— loose, liable to cliaUga of size 
and situation, and subject to irregular pressure by the 
contractions of these museidor walls,— all unite to 
render tliese weak situations still more weak, ^e 
places referred to. are culled the umbilions, and the 
inguinal and femoral canals. There are. however, 
other situations whore bernie may occur, tnough suon 
cussH nro anfreonont. It is also evident that if the 
muscles or tenaoos of the diaphragm are wounded, 
some portion of the contents of the abdomen may 
escape; tbns constituting the varieties of ventnland 
phrenic hernia. The forms of this disease hm con- 
sequently been arranged and named occor^ng to the 
places where they occur. Besidea this division os to 
aitualion, there is another, of Breat importance, de- 
rived from the natnro of the vucos displaced. Men 
are much more liable to hernia tlmn women, ^ pro- 
portion being about four to one; and the liabiUty to 
the disease increases with years. A heniia is alerayt 
composed of a** sac** and its contents. ThefoR&se 
is a portion of the peritonenm pushed forward by tho 
pcotrudiog viscera, and forming a pooch. The eoaftririi 
of the sec vary greatly ; but generally coosiet of A por- 
tion of the small intestina, especioUy the tfeom. A 
certain qnanticy of flnid is always, found seorbted in 
the sae together with the viscera. The prinoipal di- 
visions of the ordinary disease are,— rednoible (when 
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it i» rc'furnnble into the abdomen), irreducible, and 
etraiif^ulaied hernia. Seducible herniaie treated cither 
with H tru89, so as to retain the protrusion withiathe 
cavity oi‘ the abdomen, or the treatment ma^ be 
radii'al. the contrivances for whieh are pxirely surgical. 
In the fornior case, each particular hind of hernia 
roquircR its special lorm of truss; and before applying 
it, the hernia must bo reduced by placing the patient 
on his back, relaxing the muscles by bendiiiu hack the 
thigh, and pressing the tumour back in the proper 
dircotiou. The protruded visens cannot be returned 
into the abdomen in irreducible hernia. Cones of this 
kind are treat od either by means of a truss having a 
hollow pad, so as to embrace the tumour, or radi- 
cally, in some cases, by keeping the patient recumbent, 
on low diet, for ta'o or throe mouths; during vi inch 
time the bowels are kept open )>y laxatives and injeo- 
tiouB, the tumour being equally pressed during the 
tune. When a portion of the intestine protriiaedis 
80 tightly constricted that it not only cuimut be re- 
turned into the abdomen, but has its circulation 
arrested also, the diseiiso is called strangulated hernia. 
If relief is not speedily obtained when tho discaHO 
occurs in this form, it is highly dangerous: for the 
strangulated part becomes gangrenous. If the intes- 
tines cannot be returned by pressure, chloroform la 
administered internally, so as to relax tho miiocle, or 
a hot bath, or bleeding to the verge of faintness. If 
none of these met hods are of any avail, the operator is 
obliged to divide the constriction by means of tho 
knilb. 

llano, Hsnora Attn, As'-ro, he-ro'-ik- (Or. heron, a 
being intermediate bet ween gods and iiumi ). —Dttritig the 
Honierie period, any king, prince, leiidor in iiattlo, or 
one who distinguished himself above his compunions 
M a bravo warrior, or in wisdom, or in lieiinty, was 
fabled to be of divine origin, and after death was wor- 
shipped as a deity by those cities or races of miiiiKind 
that claimed him as founder or unccitor Tiiim IVr- 
aeiis, Theseus, and other warriors of mythological his- 
tory, were called heroes. The greatness and glory of 
these heroes wore held up to the cxiiiiiple uml udmira- , 
tion of the whole Greek peoples. According to Thirl- ; 
wall, tho heroic age lasted during six geiierntions, or 
about two hundred years, terminating with the death 
of the near desoandaiits of those G reeks who foiigtit 
at Troy. In Homer, however, the word heroisolton 
aynonymous with warrior, or c^en with wise man or 
king. 

liRROic Vkhsb, that in which epic poetry, devoted 
to a history of the exploits of heroes, is ooinpufled. In 
Greek and Latin, heroic veree is generally expressed in 
hexameter lines; iu English, Italian, and German, 
by tho iambic of ten sylloliles, either with or without 
the additional short syllable; and in French, by the 
iambic of twelve syllables. (See also articles Evic 
and IlKxaHRTr.K.) 

ilKHOiV, hi>r'‘Oii (Fr. ; Lat. anfre), belongs to the 
class Orailaforee, a fam. of birds of which the common 
heron (Ardra cuirrea) is the general type. The charac- 
teristics of the Ardaidof arc as follows r—Beak long, 
strong, straight , compressed in a lengthened cone ; upper 
mandible slightly channelled, ridge rounded ; uostrils 
lateral, basal, pierced longitudinally in the grooic, and 
liiilf-closod by a membrane ; legs long, sliMider, naked 
above the tarsal joint; throe toes in front, the two 
outer united by a membrane, one toe behind directed 
inwards; claws long, compressed, sharp, tho middle 
claw denticulated on tho msido; wings of moderate 
length, tho Hrst miill-featbor a little shorter than the 
second or third, both of which are the longest in the 
wing. The common heron is one of the most numerous, 
as well as the best known of wading birds, and formerly 
tho bird was considered royal game, and statutes were 
passed for^ its preservation. The heron is said to be 
very long-lived, and was formerly held in considcralile 
estiiiiatiun us an article of food. It visits most parts 
of the United Kingdom, and occupies tho heronries, 
which are built for its comfort, from spring until tho 
month of August. It visits Scandinavia in summer, 
going occasionally as far north as the Faroe islands, 
Iceland, and the southern coast of Greenland ; but it is 
aMt nhnndant in Uollrfhd. The plumage is usually of 
j^lnish-ashy colour, and the average lon^h of tho bird 
Droin the point of the beak to the end of the tail about 
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three feet, while from the OMpal joint to the end of tho 
wing, the extent is about seventeen inches. The soli- 
tary habits of the heron are well known, for, except 
during the breeding season, when they conmgate m 
large flocks, they are generally seen alone. Their food 
is nearly entirely composed of fish, and they will be seen 
standing for hours by the side of j^nds and streamlets, 
watching for their prey, whiofa they catch by a single 
dart of their powerful beak. Besides the common 
heron, there ore thoptirpleheron^ which is found in the 
temperate parte of Europe, in Africa, and iu Asia; the 
ffreaf vhite heron^ an accidental visitor to this oonotry, 
‘but fommon in the eastern parts of the Mediterranean ; 
tho buff -hacked heron, and the equaeeo heron, a native 
of Egypt.— ]<'or further information on these latter 
varieties, tho reader is roferred to Yorrell's History 
Brithh Birth, nhich treats at length on the subject. 

Hxno's I'orNTAiir. (See Hydbavlics.) 

HBaesTOLOGY, her-fe-toV-o-je (Gr. kerpston, a ru- 
tile ; logoe, a ch’^oourse), a term applied to that portion 
of Nut. Hist, which treats of roptues. This branch of 
Rcieiii'c has received the attention of naturalists both 
in ancient and modern times. Liiinieus gave much 
study to the subject, and Ray devoted considerabla 
time to it. Laccpkde, Brougniart, Latreillo, and 
Dandin also contributes ‘o its auvancement in tho end 
of the ISth and begin • g of the 19th century. Iu 
later times the princir - . raters on herpetology have 
been Sklegel, Gray, Moller, Owen, and others. Addi- 
tional interest is added to the study of thie branch of 
HcMiMice on account of the nomeroui fossil remaiua of 
reptiles belonging to former geological periods which 
have been found. Many of these possess extraordinary 
characters, and are of immense size. Until lately, the 
Batracbia, or Amphibia, have always been included 
witii the reptiles; consequently, in most works on 
herpetology >i description of them is to be found.'— 
Jte/. Bell’s llintorg of BrilUk BepUlet, which contains 
a hill account of all the British species, including the 
Amphibia, 

II hURiNG, la r'-rhig (Qer. heer, aii army, on aceonnt 
of the great miinbers in which they visit our shores), 
belongs to the family of the Clupeiaae, a branch of tho 
order termed Jlfii^icdpferyyii, on account of their being 
poKscsMcd of a scaly body like the salmons, no adipose 
dorssil fin, and by the upper jaw being formed in tho 
middle by the inti>rmaxiUary, and on the Hides by the 
m.txill.iry bones. The leiigth of tho head, compared to 
the leiiglh of tho body alone, without the head or caudal 
ru} fl, is a.s 1 to 4 ; tho depth of tho body compared 
to tho whole length of tlie fish, as 1 to 6; the 
commencement of the dorsal lln is halfway between 
the point of the upper iaw and the end of the fleshy 
portion of the tail ; tho longest rtff is nearly as long aa 
the base of the fin ; the pectoral fin boi|||g; rather large 
compared to 
the size of the 
other flns. The 
vontral tin 
arises consi- 
derably behind 
the line of 
comme n ce- 
ment of the 
dorsal fln, and 
is small, with HBBBZira. 

elongated axil- 
lary scales, its origin halfway between the point of the 
lower jaw and the end of the short central caudal rays. 
The anal fln begins halfway between the orimn of the 
ventral and the end of the fleshy portion of (he (a^ 
and extends over half the distance between its origin 
and the end of the fleshy portion ; thus occupying the 
third quarter division of the distance betw'een the 
origin of the ventral fin and the end of the fleshy por- 
tion of the tail. The rays are very short ; the tail 
considerably forked, with the outer rays double the 
length of the middle ones. The low er jaw is much the 
longest ; the dorsal and abdominal lines of the body 
slightly convex ; the belly carinated, but not serrated ; 
the scales moderate in size, oval, and thin. The upper 
part of tbv flsh is a fine blue colour, with green and 
other reflections, when viewed in difi’erent lights ; the 
lower part of the side and belly, and the gill-oovers, 
silvery white, exhibiting the appearance of extrava- 
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BMtioD wlien the fish has beeu dead lome twenty*fottr | 
hours. The donal and oaudal fins are of a dusky I 
hue» and those on the lower parte of the body almost 
white. Suoh are the characteristics of the herring, 
according: to TarroU, who, in his account of British 
fishes, enters at large upon the subjcot. An account 
of the herring fishery, and their annual migration to 
the shores of Britain, is given under the article 
FxBHBBins (which see) ; the herring being a constant 
visitor to our shores, where it continues sonic mouths. 
—"Rtf. YarreU's of Rriiuh TPUhe»i Baird's 

Cgclopaditi qfthe Natural Sriencet. 

Hbueiko Fisbebt. (See Fisksbibs.) 

HBSPEBTniUM, he$-ntMd'~e-um, in Uot.. a kind of 
fruit, examples of which are afforded by the orange, 
lemon, lime, and shaddock. It may bo described as a 
superior, many*colled, few>seeded iudeliisceiit fruit, 
having a separable riud formed of the opicarp and 
mesocarp combined together, and an euilocarp pro* 
jecting internally in the form of membranous parti- 
tiona which divide the pulp into a number of portions 
or cells, which are easily separated from uauu other. 
This pulp is a development of succulonl parenchyma, 
cither from the inner lining of the ovary generally, or 
from the placentas only. The seeds are imboddcd in 
the pulp, and attached to the inner angle oi each of 
file divisions into which the fruit is divided. By some 
botanists the orange is considered as a berry with a 
leathery rind ; but the berry i.s essentially dificreut in 
its origin, as it is an inferior fruit. 

llBTBROt.ooovs'BBaiBB, heUer-oV-o-tjus (Gr. heleroe, 
various), in Chem., heterologous scries uro ihoso 
whoso members manifest a similarity of origin from 
homologues, but which differ considerably m their 
properties, (fi'se HoicoLoaous Seuibh.) 

UBXAOOK. {See Cube.) 

Hbxametbb, hek$-ttm'‘e-fer (Gr. hex, and meirou, a 
measure), the commonest and nio^t important form of 
dactylic verse used amongst the ancient Greeks and 
Homans. It was termed hexameter in cnnse<taeneo 
of its consisting of six feet, cither dui'tyls or snondees, 
which could be used indifferently throughout the verse, 
with two exceptions; — that the last foot must be in- 
variably a spondee, and the last but one a dactyl. In 
s few rare cases, either to vary the rhythm or to pro- 
duce some speciai effect, a spondee is introdneeu m 
the fifth foot, when the line is denominated a epondaic 
line. In modern times, several writers have endea- 
voured to introduce hexameter verse, with but little 
effect, as nearly all attempts have been utter failures, 
the specimens given being but of so many degrees of 
inferiority. Schiller bit on one of the best exan>plc8 in 
liis way, and Coleridge very excellently translated it in 
the same metre, carrying out fully the original author's 
idea, 

** Schwindelnd tragt er dich fort auf rastlos stromonden 
Wogen; 

Hinter dir aiehst du, da siebst vor dir nur Hiiumel 
and Meor." 


Which Coleridge translated 

** Strongly it bears us along, in swelling and limitless 
bulowt; 

Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and 
the ocean." 


However, the hexameters of Goethe and Schiller, al- 
though they contain much that is grand uiid beautiful, 
servo only ibr beacons, as is aptly said m the Encyvlo’ 
peedia BritanHira, to " warn less skilful pilots oil' a 
coast where shipwreck is certain," 

Hexvl, hekt’-il (Gr. hex, six), in Chem. (Cj,H,,), 
a liquid of agreeable aromatic odour, boiling at 'fiio", 
obained from osnanthytate of potash by voltaic de- 
composition. It is the sixth of the senes of the 
hydrocarbon radicles of the alcohols, and is also oalied 

**SiATi;s, hi^V‘iue (Lat., a yavm, gap, or chasm), 
in Diplomatics and Biblii^aphy, means a deficiency 
in the text of an author, from a passage erased. In 
Oram, and Prosody, it aignilles the occurrence of a 
final vowel, followed inttnediately by the initial vowel 
of another word without, the suppression ol either by 
even an apostrophe. In the French lanmiage, the 
hiatus is most carefully avoided, but in Eng^d not so 


much attention is paid to it, although it is considered 
a blemish by the more careful writers. 

HiBiBcns, hi-hii'-kttt (Or. hvM*, haughtinesB), in 
Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. htatvacea. The species if. 
cawN^iMas yields tlie fibre known as eunnee, or brown 
Tndian hemp, which is used in India as a aubstitute for 
true hemp. It is aometimes confounded with sunn 
hemp, which is theproduco of a leguminous plant, (ffs# 
Cbotalabia.) HT arboreua, a native of the west 
Indies, is also remarkable for the tenacity of its inner 
bark, and some authors declare that the whips for- 
merly used ^ the slave-drivers were manufactured from 
its fibres. The petals of a Chinese species, JET. resa- 
siueneie, are astringent, and are used by the oelestiala 
to blacken their eyebrows and the leather of their 
shoes. Various otlier species of Jlibieeue yield valuable 
fibres imeful for textile fabrics, or for paper. 

IfiCEOBr. (See Cabya.) 

TTihaloo, hi‘d&V-gn^ a distinction applied to a 
Spanish gentleman of the lower class of nobili^, and 
derived from the words hijo de atgttna, which mean, 
literally, " the sou of somobody." The title, although 
frequently applied during the last century and midofo 
ages, is now extinct. 

Hide, hide (Ang.-Sax.), an old English measure of 
land frequently mentioned in Domesday Book and 
other old chruuicles. Its contents are mmost uncer- 
tain, but are stated to have been 100 Norman, or 
120 English sores. 

lliBUABCBY, hue-rar'-ke (Gr. hieroe, sacred, and 
archott, government), literally means a h^y government, 
and is used to signify eilW the constitution and 
government of the Christian eburoh, or eoolesiasiioal 
polity, comprehending different orders of clergv- 
men, and the governinout of the Church over too 
State. Taken m the former sente, with reference to 
the internal government of tlie Cbdrch, the hierarehy 
arose with the formation of the ChriBtiahk on an inde- 
pendent eslabliahnieut ; fur, although preedyiert, or 
elders, were placed at the head of the earliest congre- 
gations of Christians, yet their constitution was essen- 
tiiUly democratic, each and all of the members having 
a share in the concerns of the whole society, and a vote 
in the election of elders, the exclusion of renegades, 
and tlie reception of proselytes. Afterwards, the 
goveriiMieut of the Church became more and more 
transterred into the hands of the ciders ; and in the 
SSiid century, the bishops became chiefs, and took all 
authority in their own bands, although the elders were 
still possessed of some semtilance of power. In Ae 
capitals of different provinces, the bishops were termed 

Metropolitans," and were superior in oflloe to the 
provincial bishops, and thus gradually an ariatocraiioal 
hierarchy was formed, and the "metropolitans" of 
Coustautinople, Aiitijcb, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, 
were called "Patriarchs," and looked up to as the 
houiis of the Church. In Greece, this constitution con- 
tinued to prevail, but in Koine, it was transformed into 
a monarchy , and the Pope was established as the primate 
of the cbur?h of Western Christendom. In the second 
sense in which the word hierarchy is used, it refers tothe^ 
relations of the Church and the State to each other; in 
which the former claims the superiority, and demaodB 
the subjugation of political influences to its own power. 
tVhen the Christian church was first eatablisbed, it 
did nut errk or claim any influence whatever over the 
Btat«^. and the State considered itself bound often to 
persecute, and endeavour to deatroy the Church ; hat 
when the Church was amalgamaLed with the Btate, 
in the time of Constantine the Great, it was pn>* 
teded by the State, which claimed for itself tho 
privilege of interfering in the internal government of 
the same. Charlemagne, and others of the German 
emperors, claimed this sovereignty as a right, and after 
the leudai system arose, the bisiiops held the church 
lands as fiefs, from their temporal rulers. The Afrror* 
ehy did not fully constitute itself until the Horaaii 
bishop, or Pope, was looked up to really os the head ‘ 
the Church ; and from that period tlie power of fh0 
Church over the State became gradually increaifrig. Of 
all the popes, Gregoiy Vll. was the most energetic ift ' 
spreading this power; and if besdid not fully suMaedia 
his olijeot, his successors had a plain path marked out 
for them, which they followed to the letter* By the 
I exertions of these latter members of the hieracQby , the 
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institiitiou of tho Chorch vtm elevated above tbe State, 
ond its licad rankod higher tbaTi anj temporal. rnler, 
as lii« poDTftr wao supposed literally to emanate from 
tiie Dfity himself. Papacy and the hierareby becHn 
frradually to decline from the lllh centurr, at it had 
risen, and the di^^ntee between Philip the Fair and 
the Boman pontiflj and the removal of the popes to 
Avignon, arc iustancex of this decline in the spiritual 
supremacy of the Koman Calholic cburoh. At the 
council of Basle, in 1-Ul, the authority of the State vrus 
again proved superior to the Church, and the doubts 
and discussions stated by Huss and IVycliffe under- 
mined ooiHiderably the power of the hierarchy. The 
ll^ormation was it*! last assailant, and ^ the Kefor- 
niation, this iiistiliition was vunquisheil. The spiritual 
power of tho pope became subjugated to civil law, and 
the Stale was elevated to a position fVom which it 
governed tho churches. Thus tho hierarchy received its 
death-blow ; and tho events which tonic place in Komo 
in lSdl-(l2 tend to prove that the supremacy it once 
onjoved is now and for ever annihilated. According 
to iSionyaiua tho Areo]mgito, hierarchv also denotes a 
division of the angels, whiob were divided into three of 
these separate constitntions. The first hierarchy was 
composed of the aheruhim, scrnuliim, and thrones; the 
second of dominions, virtue.<i, and powers; and the third 
of principalities, angels, and archungols. In the com- 
mencement of Milton's ** Paradise Ijoat," this suhdni- 
sloD of the augolic host is ulliuiod to iu tho lines— 

** Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers, 
Hear luy decree.’* 

Some of the Rabbins reckon four, and others ten 
hierarchies, or orders of angels. 

Hxkhooptpuics, (Or. hieron, sacred; 

SllvphQ, I engrave), a term gonoraUy applied to the 
representations of animals or other forms, need to 
CTpreas language, and luoro especially to those found 
sculptured on the moiinments of Kgypt. The aociout 
Kgyptians appear to have used about 1 .000 symbols, 
by meaus of which ihmr were enabled to express 
tuemselvos correctly aud clearly. Amongst the an- 
cient Greeks this mode of writing was called hierogly- 
phic, or hierogrnphio ; and its invention was attributed 
to Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes. In nearly all cases, 
hieroglyphics consist of repreaentations of the sun, 
moon, and stars; the human form, animals, ilshoe; 
works of art, &c., which were either engraved m re- 
lief, sunk below tho surface, or traced with n reed pen 
on slabs of stoue, pieces of wood, or loaves of the 
papyrus, lu the Egyptian monuments the hierogly- 
phics are .sometimes plain, and sometimei decorated 
with colourH, I’hoso found on coillua appear to have 
been trailed out and afterwards oolonred ; those in- 
scribed on papyri are mer^ sketched out, and ore 
ciillpd linear hieroglyphs, 'they are arranged in por- 
pondioular or horisontal columns, separated by lines, 
and in some coses distributed in a sporadic mranor in 
the area of the picture to which they refer. Hiero- 
glyphics appear on the walls of the earliest tombs, 
and are eveu found scrawled on the blocks of stone 
which form the great pyramid of King Cheops. They 
continued in use for upwards of 3,(KX) jrears, when 
they were superseded by a more condensed writii^, 
called the Demotic, and lastly by the modem Coptic, 
on tlie introduction of Christianity. All knowledge of 
the mode of deciphering heiroglyphics was lost ft'am 
the loth to the 16th century; and on the revival of 
loarning, tho task was undertaken in vain, till the dis- 
ci ivery of the liosetta stone in 1799, when a clue to 
t'leir interpretation was gained. In 1814, Young wa.s 
the Orst to discover, from the name of FtoleinT on this 
stone, and that of Berenice on a doorway in the south 
corner of Karnau, that certain hieroglyphics were used 
to represent sounds, and not ideas exclnsively, as had 
been belieyed up to that time. The study of nierogly- 
phios has been pursued by many learned men, both so 
ims country and on tho continent, from that period, 
ilteroglyuhs are divided into two classes,— ideographs, 
or symbols representing ideas, not sounds ; and pho- 
netiPB, which spell tj^e sound of the word, the eense of 
which they arc intended to convey. Hearly all the 
iiiwsnptions are prineipaUv composed of phonetics, 
which arc cosily distinguished bv their constant recur- 
rence. The ideographs are divided into two classes, <- 


first, those which represent the object directly ; as a 
wolf to represent that aoinset, a man having the head 
of an ibis to represent the god Tbotb, a bundle of flax 
to represent flax, Ac. ; aacondly, those which are cuig- 
matio, and express' the idea by loss direct means ; as a 
woman beating a tambourine to expreserjoy, a smoking 
pail for milk, an ape ibr anger orirnlahifity , and a jackal 
lor cunning. The number of these particular signs, 
howover, was not many, as a certain class of them was 
used to express more ideas than one. Thus a figure 
representing a seated man signified man in all his rela- 
tions. f'tinctious, and offices; meaning either feiher, 
brother, governor, priest, Ac. ; the particular meaning 
being conveyed by the arraugement of phonetics be- 
fore the sign. In the same manner all acta of locomo- 
tion were represented by two legs in tho act of walk- 
ing ; all actions where the arms were required, by an 
arm holding a stiek; all precious atones by a ring; 
and all beasts and objeote mode of leather by a skin. 
These hieroglyphics closely resemble iu their use tho 
cuneilorui characters at‘ the Assyrians. {See Cuvisi- 
POBM.) The Chinese mode of writing is also very 
similar to the hieroglyphs of ancient Egypt in thO'Use 
of the phoiiutics. The ideographs are olron preceded 
bv a group of phonetics, iudieating llie filing. 
Thus Atieh, a wol if preceded by a boro A, a 
hoc of water N, : d a uasin BU ; a jaokul, Aa&, 

** eraltv,” is preceded by tho back of a chair 8, aud 
a chisel B. Those hieroglyphics called phonetics 
are li>wcr in iimuber than tho ideograjiha, and ore 
divided into two classes, — those ending in vowels and 
those ending iu eoiiRnnanta. The former are iii)y-two 
in niimhcr ; and os they represent mghtoen sounds of 
the ejiokcn iarigiiage, answer the purposes of a pure 
olphabci Tho grammatical forms, the ahatrset pre- 
fixoM and affixes, substantive and auxiliary verlis,— in 
(bet, (he great body of the language, is composed of 
the jdioiioi ICS. The groups of phonetics preceding tho 
)dcogr.i{>hs are constantly interchanged among them- 
ReIv(>.M ; and during the long period of three thousand 
years Htniilar texts in the papyri show hutidrcils of ' 
words written with different symbols. The liierogly>{ 
phieal iiiHoriptions on stone among the Egyptians are 
all rohgiuiis, historical, or s^uichrnl. All their books, 
with the exception of the Bitnals, or hieratic books, 
were wrilten in a cursive or flowing hand, of a very 
distinct, clear shape, with headings at the tops of 
(ho piigOB. This hieratic character, as it is called, 
did nni employ so many symbols as the hieroglyphic, 
and approui hed nearer to the alphabetic systein. It 
continued in use till the 2nd or 3rd century after the 
birth of Christ. After the 8th century ji.c., it was 
only used for religious purposes. Tho demotic 
charncler was at first only an abridgement of the 
Incratic forms ; but it rapidly lost att rcsemblanoo, ami 
(iiuiUy tried to accommodata the written language as 
nearly as possible to the alphabetical Greek and 
Phisniciaii systems then known to the Egyptians. It 
remained in use till the 3rd century a.d«, when it gave 
way to tho Coptic. Daring the time of Clement it 
was first learned by the beginners, who then proceeded 
to learn tho hieratic: and aflerwards the hieroglyphic, 
ihcD an old and dead writing. The ancient Etiuopians 
carved lncrogly phios on their pyramids and monu- 
ments, as well as tho Egyptians. The characters re- 
semble those in use in the latter days of the Egyptian 
monarchy. Hieroglvphical inscriptions have also neen 
found nt Nineveh, Eoyupjik, and in the islands of the 
Greek Archipelago. The term hieroglyphics has been 
applied to the picture-writing of the Actecs, or ancient 
Mexican.^. The subieot delineated, inch as a monarch 
or a town, was^ ahso tutely painted, and certain hiero- 
glyphs were introduced in order to aid the expla- 
nation. The symbol expressing the king's name is 
attached by a cord over the head of the monarch ; that 
of the town over it| and so on. After the introduction 
of Christianity, it is said that the monks used tiwse 
symbols, according to their sounds, to write the Iiord’s 
Braver nnd other religious formulas. The term hierogly- 
phics w ns applied by writers in tho 16th century to em- 
bloniaVa or aerices .symbolising sentences taken from 
the Greek and Latin poete. and having no relation to 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. Almanac-maKers and astro- 
logers have also applied the term hieroglyphic t'l the * 
symboliool piotnres which sro supposed to be prophetic 
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of coaiinff eruits.— Ytmng’t Jaemtnt ^ Ditm* not to Mvo W ernoted than 300 years prior 

tin <a Sierofffyphieol mwaiwm Chabaa' to tito ChtMtian era. Indian architootnre nia/ bo 

Jf^ouo disarm g Bireh'a JntndMetion to tke JStutfy brtodlyolMMfled aaBudUhut,, Bradman, and Mobani* 
^tholtitronlypko med^ arfaioh tliree atylea denre their names from the 

llnnK>ifiu»t, Weros, aaered, and r^onproleaa^ by the dominant iwwM in India during 

phtavo, I show), in Antiq., a title* applted to the ehief the peru^ m which each pBerailad; Boddhiam giving 
pneit who initiated oandidateB in toe Stouaunen naya- piaoe to Brahmamem, ^d llrahtnaiusm yielding in ita 
terles. Ue was oUiged to be a oitisea of Athens^ and turn to the Mohammedan form of worship, introdnoed 
held his office, wbioh was regarded aa one of high ^ theSaraoaniu ooiiqaerors of India about 1000 a.D. 
reliffiouB importanoo, for life. In hit duties he repre- There aro xnany pointo in which the architecture of 
sented the Cieator, and his privitoges on pubUo fes- Hmdoitau bws a striking resemblaaoe to that of 
tivals were to adorn and cany the atotues of the Wpt, toiuploa being found in both countries that 
goddess. In ccmsequence of his being the expounder have been hewn out ot the solid rock, and ornamented 
of the sacred mystemea, bo was temed them. v«/ajri> 9 ue, wth statues attached to pien or walls, which are 
or propiMt; anil no one wos permitted to utter his remarkable for tooir sise and ooiosial proportions, 
name in- tiie uresenee of an umnitiated person. (8n The chief, and, indeed, almost the only, remains of 
ELUVSTS-iAiff Mystcuies.) Buddhist architecture, with the exception of the Atpsf, 

Hieii CHVEcn, an epithet first applied in English or structures built to oontain relics of Buddha, are 
histoiy in the year 170(), to those opiuioos which tended the cave temples found in soutbem India, the prineipal 
to exalt the ecclcaiestical power, and alau to the of which arc the templet of Elephauta and Balsette, 
parties who embraced thoeeopinionB. At timt period, near Bombay; Behar, Guttadi, and those of Bllore 
tlie High Church party was ttionght unfriendly to the and Carli, in Uio province of Aurungabad. These tom- 
nation, and disposed to Jacobite principles. After the pies consist of emeuvationa out out of the solid rook with 
time of (jh'orgo 1., tho opithot lust whatever political cunatderable labour ; and in addition to tho temple 
force It originally possessed ; and it is now applied in itsoif, uionasieriea, if they may be so termed, aresdso 
matters relating to tlio disupliue of the ohiiiuli iisidf, hewn out of tho stone in the same manner in some 
in contrast to tho term *' Low Churoh,**— the formox localities, to afi'ord accommodation for the priests who 
attaching more value, and the latter loss, to the ware in aUeudauce on the shrine of the divinity. The 
dignitica! ordinances, and ceremonials of tho English rock-tcmple ot Carli is supposed to be one of the oldest 
ebnreh, curious excavations. It consists of a nave 

IliGHC 058 T\ai.E. (.Srv COMBTABLE.) about JtO fret in width, separated from narrow eislos 

IliosEESB, hi'-nen (Ang.-Sax.), a title of honour no either side by rowa of massive pillars. The entire 
given to lungs, princes, and others of royal blood. Tho leiigLh of this temple is 128 feet, and ita breadth about 
titles of highness/' aiui *‘your graco'* were beth 17 leet. The roof is vaulted, and rises about 46 feet 
used by Hemy VIll. ; but towar^i the close of his above tlie level of the floor in the centre. The columns 
reign he substituted “your majesty** in preference, on either side of the nave consist of a base, shaft, and 
The children of kings and queens are addressed as capit^. Tho base is very high, especially when eom- 
“your royal highness," while those of emperors are pared with the bases of columns used iu tho various 
aadressed as *' your imperial highness/* Among other stylos of European architeeturo : the shaft is octagonal, 
titles, that of “ highness *' was conferred by Louis XIV. and about equal to the base in height ; while the oapi* 
of France on the prince of Orange, m tho year lOM-j tala are ornamented with kneeling elephants, on wlneh 
B las BaiEST, tlie chief pnest and head of the male and female figures are seated. Entraneo to tho 
.lewish synagogue, instituted by Moses, acting under twdyof the temple is obtained through threca doors, 
tho instructions ol Jehovah. The importance of tiiia the largest lieiiig in the centre, and tlie two amaller 
office was indicated by the most gorgeous apparel, and ones on cither side of it. There is a porch before 
the hijfh print was esteemed the most imposing per- these doors, which extends along the whole fapade of 
sonage of the nation. The dress of tho lunotiouary the temple and a few feet beyond it ; and above th«n is 
was characterised by his breastplate, termed tho unm a gallury. Tho space above the gallery up to the roof 
and iJiutnin, or U^ht and rtyki, according to Luther's lUclf is entirely open, forming a large scmioiroular 
translation, composed of twelve precious atones, on window, by which light is admitted into the interior, 
which the names of the twelve tribes of Israel were The temple terminates in a semtcircalar apse, stir* 
inscribed. To him belonged the exposition of the mounted by a sonii-dome, and iu this aMe toe shrine 
orades of God, and no other was allowed to enter r nd lutogo of the divinity are placed. The temple of 

the sanctnary, or holiest of holies, in the iabormiele, Elepbanla u much larger, and excavated in tho side of 

which he was only allowed to do once a year, in order a muuMtaiii t it is about 130 feet square. It is filled 
to prey and saoriflee for the sins of the nation, which with rich and varied sculpture, consisting chiefly of 
were ^dieved to be thus expiated. oolossal figures in alto reUeoo. The columns are oom- 

Ifton Tbbabob. (Seo Twubok.) posedof a fiuted abaft swelling outwards in the middle, 

Hios Watbb is defined to be the nimust flow and standing cn a high siiaaro base, and surmounted by a 
greatest elevation of walera acted on by tidal inllucnce, lmlb-8lia]ied circular capital, which is one of the chief 
and it is bIm a term applied to the time of soith oleva- distinctive features of Indian architecture. TheBud- 
tioD. The time of high water depends on the age of Ibe dhist rock-monaeteries consist of a aeries of cells ranged 
moon, and is nearly alwavs the same at the same plsco round » contral ball. Qliey are not so richly ornamented 
at the friU of the moon. High water lasta'«bout fiilSen with sonlpture as the temples; bat many of the (diam- 
to twenty 'minutes, after which time the tide begins* to ben arc decorated with painiiiigs representing events 
abb The method by which the time is foima is as in the Lde of Buddha, and portraits of Budabahim- 
follows — Add four-filths of the daya of the moon's self and Buddhist sainto. The topes are genenUy in 
ace considering them as hours, to tlie time of high the form of circular buildings surmounted^ a dome, 
water at the frill of the moon, and the sum thus ob- They vary from 10 or 20 feet in diameter to 180 enr 300 
tained will be found to be the time of high water feet, and fr>r tlie most part consist of a solid oupola 
answering to tho day in qoastion. mark is erected on a flat terrace reached by steps, with a relio- 

the line made on the sbora by the tide at its utmost cose esUed a fre, or a square ornament to the form of a 
height, (fira Troxn Acmojt.) box, intended to represent a reiio-case, on tho summit. 

IIznjnrxY. (*« Way.) A eolnmn csiled a was placed in front of the Bod- 

HinAST Tsbm, lE'-a-rs, an Englisfa legal tom, com- dhiat religious buildings, on which the Buddhist creed 
menciDg on the llth and ending on the 31at January, waa inscribed. Some of the Bnddbist temples in Cey- 
durmg which time the courts of law sit to daneoat ion, Burmah, and Java consist of a series of terraoes 
• Weatminster. The name is said to be applied iu rising above one another in a pyramidal fonn, with n 

honour of Bt. Hfiary, bishop sf Foitien. rriie of Bnddha under a dome at the summit. (Brs 

^tnv, or runiuoV8,'kt'-tofat(LetiI, to Bot., too Boxo Bunnon.) On the decline of tlie worship ol 
oohit of attachment of too omto, or the seed, to the Bnddha to Indi^ a sect known as the Jains, or Jitaaa, 
•torrateifseMile,-to too>w<rtitosif^lk^. sprang up. Tlw templea • erected by the Jeini 

H^KDOoABOSiTsown. Mifdse'.oThe oldest bufid* were charnotermed bv great elegance end Bghtnesi 
incs that remain as «»ampl«i of tho -early arohi- ofetruoture,oombined with richness of omsinentation 
toetnre of India are eonsiderod by competent iudgts Tb^ ootasist of a central dome, surronndad bj ptoeri 
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nior(« or IcHa in number, supported on sonlptared dia|[raceful crimes. The triad of the Hindoo 
columns. The ceiling of the cupolas, wliiob are hollow, divmity is oomposed of Brahma the Creator, Vislmu 
and not solid like the domes of the topes erected by the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer ; while beneath 
the Buddhists, are panelled and adorned with elabo. this trinity larks the inoomprehettBible Brahio. Hindoo 
rately designed scroU>work and foliage. The temples adoration, for the present period, is reserved for the 
of the followers of Brahma consist of an inner temple, Destroyer and the Preserver, Brahma having oolv one 
or sanctuary, called the bimana. This is in the form of temple subsisting to his honour. The worship of this 
a four •sided pyramid, which rises to a great height, and god ceoaed about the conunenoement of the Christian 
is formed of a succossion of steps or terraces, adorned era. According to the Hindoos, the constant inter- 
with figures and sculpture, and crowned by a small position of the Deity is required to maintain a proper 
dome. In this was the cell, or sanctuary, which con- balance in earthly afi’aira. Vishnu the Preserver is 
tained tlin image of the deity, and was lighted bjr lamps, represented in the sacred books as having passed 
* A porch was pTaoed before the entrance to this inner through ten incarnations, called Avaters. The first is 
sanctuary, and the entire pile formed the centre of a the avater of the fish, when the world is described as 
rectangular court, surrounded by a high wall. The being destroyed by a deluge. In the second avater, 
entranoe to this court was flanked by pyramidal gate Vishnu, issuing from the side of Brahma in the shape 
towers, called gopnraH. Halls, or colonnades, consisting of a boar, grows in an hour as large as an eltmhant, 
of a roof, supported on pillars, vary'ing in number from and remains suspended in the air, while a midignant 
four up to a thousand, according to the size of the giant rolls up the earth and flings it down into an 
building, were erected in the inclosures that surrounded abjyss. Vishnu, however, descends into the water, and 
the Bniltman temples. These balls were called ekouU brings up the earth again on his tusk, spreading it out 
triea ; they served for the celebration of festivoU and ** like a carpet on the face of the water.^ In the third 
ceremonies connected with the worship of Brahma, avater, Vishnu and Brahma churned the ocean like a 
that occurred at various seasons of the year. The pot of milk," in search of the amreeffl, or water of 
temples at Tanjoro and Bareilly arc the best examples immortality. In fourth, he appeared as a man 
of this style of Indian architcuture. When the Mo- with the head ol lion. In the fifth, sixth, and 
hammedans conquered India, they introduced the arch, seventh, Tishnn g( through a coarse of adventnres 
and various features of Haracenic or Moorish architec- in seeking out imt -(nis and cruel kings, and punishing 
ture, which were gradually blended with the more them. In the ei^th avater, he appeared as the beau- 

8 romiuent features of the previous styles prevailing in tilul Crishna, the shape in which he is most frequently 
iat oouniry, until a new strlo was produced siniilar in worshipped. The ninth avater was the incarnation in 
many respects to the architecture of Arabia, Northern the person of Buddha; while the tenth avater is still 
Africa, and Spain, when the Saracens had the mastery to come. Vishnu is then expected to appear mounted 
over thosf* countries, hut containing other charaeteris* on a wliite horse, with a scimitar blazing like a comet, 
tics, which are aufllcient to mark it as a diatinet style, to mow down all inoorrigible oflhnders who shall ba 
The oriianientation is as rich and minute in detail as living on earth. As the Uindoos began by dividing the 
that of Moorish architecture, and the pointed and divine power among a triad of rival gods, they soon 
horse-shoe arch are introduced in a square panel, hut began to split up into sects, each s«>ct holding its own 
the bulbous cupolas swelling outwards, and extending god to bo the only true god. The followers of Vishnu 
considerably Iteyond the circle of liie base, as well ns and Hivn invented new symbols, ascribing each, to their 
the projecting galleries of the minarets and balconies, respective divinity, the attribute of creation. This 
sumiorted on cantilevers of great length, are peculiar, contention for superiority ended in the total suppress 
ana belong entirely to the Mohammedan urchiteeturo sion of the worship of Brahma, and the temporary 
of India. The mosques, and some of the tombs erected submission of Vishnu to the superior Siva. This, how- 
hy the great Mohammedan sultans of India, afford the ever, did not last long, and crusades were raised by 
best examples of this style of architecture. Among tho sects against each other. AUtlie Hindoos, how- 
these may bo named the great mosque at Delhi, and ever, believe in one mysterious pre-eminent power, 
the magnifioent mausoleum built by Shah Jeban, near which they call Brahm, a power which can not 
AetA, about IfliO, to the memory of oue of lii<i queens, only absorb the universe but all tho gods. This ab- 
(iSee Taj Mahal.)— Fergusson's Ilamlbook of sorption into the essence Brahm is the highest reward 
Arehiteeture t EnglMt r»e2e/)(r//ta— Arts and Sciences, of the holy Hiudoo. lu order to attain this state of 
Hiitdooism, hta'-i/oo-trm, a term npnlieable to the beatitude, a large number of imunctious have been 
religion and social eustoms of those inhabit ants of H in- laid down, to which he must duly attend. He must 
doatan who profess the worship of Brahmu. One of injure nothing animated, must subdue all sensual 
the principal features in Hindooism is the system of ^petite, and perform all the rites presonbed in the 
caste, which divides society into four orders, Vedas. As the divinity can only bo approached in a 

Castv.) The manners, customs, and laws of Hindoos state of the greatest purity, and as the snpposed 
are so intimately connected with their religion, that causeBofimpurityaroexceeainglyfreqnentandnnme- 
they can scarcely be desorihed separately. Tho division rous, the Hindoo has to perform a gi^t number of 
into castes is a religious institution, which includes the religions ceremonials every day of his life. The modes 
whole detail and interoonrso of life. The Brahmins, of purification are very various and strange, many 
or the first of these ensios, are the priests of their of them being very ridiculous. Of these bathing is the 
religion, which is a polytheism, or worship of many most rational: tho other modes ere by stroking a oow^ 
gods. The great vagueness of the Brahminicsl Ian- looking at the sun, or having the mouth sprinkled with 
gtiago with respect to the attributes of the gods, the water. Inanimate objects need purification also : land 
long ealalogup of fictions tacked on to their exploits, is made pure by sweeping, by soraping, by allowing a 
and the endless ramifications of sects, render any cow to pass a'meht upon it, Ac.; folded olothes must 
oloar dcHuition of the Hindoo religion very diincnlt. besprinkled with hallowed water, and wooden ntensils 
The eode of Menu is one of the pniioipal foundations planed. The expiation of sin by voluntary penance is 
of Hindoo faith, and is, besides, oue of the few sacred another favourite doctrine of the Brahmins, by whioh 
documeiit<i out of which anything approaching to a they contrive to awe enperstitioas minds into snhjee- 
precise idea of Hindooism can be extracted. Its date lion. To such an extent will this fanaticism carre 
IS given at about 000 n.c.; yet it yields in high anti- the Hindoo, that he will, as travellers have witnessed, 
entity to the Vedas, or sacred books of the Hindoos, keep bis hands clenched till they are pierced by the 
the ages of which are stated at from eight to ten growth of his nails : or hold his arms upraised till the 
centuries before Christ. The code of Menu, how- fimbs become paralysed ; or vow to remain in a stand* 
ever, has the advantage of being comparatively ing position for years. Such spectacles have been fire* 
clearer than tho older books, and is thus of more quently witnessM among the wandering professots of . 
value to a modern student. All tho sacred books penance called Fokin. (An Fakxb.) The junction 
of the Uindoos. although they inculcate the moral ^ the Ganges and the Jnmna is a place of peculiar 
duties of justice, and benevolence, yet seem, sanotity, and a favourite ^dying•pUoe of the devont 

like every system of false religion, to give the first Hindoo. Many of them drown themselves at the 
place to the ceremonial law. The devotion of the junction of the streams every year, and the rapidity 
Hiiidno!!, conseauently, consists in more outward with whioh the victim sinks is a token of his favourable 
observauoes, and is not inconsistent with the most aoceptanco by the god of the river. In order to gain 
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the e^od graceft of the deitr, the den>ted penou, with 
pots of earth fastened to his feet, is carried out into 
the middle of the stream. The devout multitude con* 
template UieXscene from the surrounding banks, and 
applaud the victim if he retains a steady and resolute 
cfuiutenance to the lust. The highest mode of sacri- 
flce, however, is that of the wile who consents to be 
burnt alive with tho dead body of her husband, tn 
such case, should her husband have even killed a 
Brahmin, broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered 
his friend, she expiates the orimo, Tho aiirioiit and 
widely>diffused doctrine of motonipsvcliosis. or trans* 
miu'ration of the soul, is also one ortho Hindoo doc- 
trines. The reward, however, of tho highest virtue of 
the soul long engaged in pure and prulbund medita- 
tion, and of exquisite abRU'miousncHH, is, diut it shall 
be uliBorption into the diviiio essenro, when it shall 

, ever sfter be exempt from traiismigratiou. 

Hindoos, LirKUATcritB ov tuk.— I n common with 
their religiouu traditions and the luvoiition of their al- 
phabet, the hternture of the Hindoos is of the highest 
antiquity. Nearly all tho literary compontioria of the 
Uiunoos arc in verse. "Kor history," says Mill, 
•*thcy have only certain narrative poems, which de- 

' part from all reaemhlance to truth and nature, and 
have evidently no further oonneetiou with fuet than 

' the use of certain names and a few remote allusions. 
Thoir laws, like those of rude nations in general, are 
in verse. Their aacred books, and even their books of 
Bcieiioo, ere in verse ; and, what is more wonderful 
still, their dieiionariBB.'* Because men feel bolore 
they speculate, therefore is poetry, whicli is the earliest 
form of expressing the feelings, tho first literature. 
At this primary stage has the literature of tho Hin- 
doos remained. To commence with the Sacred Litera- 
ture Under the general term of Skahtuas, the Hin- 
doos possess the four Fedas, named respectively the 
Kig, Yajaah, Sama, and Atharva ; the four I’jpa’ 
veJnn, or Sub-S'edas, the Ayasli, Dhniiusli Ohandarva, 

* amlArtha; the Feda»//a, or Six Angus; and, fluaUv, 
the Vpauffas. The Vida» are written in Sanscrit {tee 
Hikuostan, Lakovaobs op), as is the Mantras, or 
pravers, the Brahmanas, or comroandnioiits, and, in 
short, the whole body of Hindoo theology proper. 
The UpareJeu form a second class of sacred Inioks, 
and com^ist of treatises upon surgery, medicine, 
musi(*, dancing, war, architecture, and many njecliani- 
calarls The Vedan fiat ^ or Six Aligns, are treatwes 
subsidiary to the Vedas, and coroprehond—rules for 

, reciting the Vedas, and especially ns regards the 
accents and tones to be observed ; a treatise on grain- 
mar : besides dissertations upon metres, astrology, and 
astronomy. These works are hold to hare been given 
by inspiration of Ood to enable tiio Bralniiius t» read 
and understand the Vedas. Tlins, we bore uerceire a 
double inspiration,— that of tho A'edus and that of the 
Angus, the latter forming the key by which the Vedas 
ore opened. The Upan^atf or interior bodies ol learn- 
ing, comprehend logic, theology, the institutes of the 
law, and certain legendary trealiaes, to the number of 
eighteen, which bear the name of Puranat, We will 
nvo a brief sketch of these latter. 1. The Kalika 
Funiua contains a history of the goddess Kalika Par- 
vodi, the wife of Sira. 2. Abhiatma Ramayana a 
fragmentof the history of Ramatshandra, 3. Braliroa 
Vaivartika treats of the origin of the gods and the 

* histnry of Gaoesn, Crishna, and Durga. 4. Pedma 
Furaua is the praise of the lotus (pedma), and a his- 
tory of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, in 65,600 stanzae. 

6. Agru Furana forms a sketch of all Hindoo science, 
in 16,600 stanzas. 6. Vishnu Furana, in 23 ,<nx> stanzas. 

7. Siva Furana, in 24,000 stansss. S. Linga Furana. 

' 9. Scanda Furana, of the god Soanda, the sou of Siva 

and Bhavoni. 10. relates to religious enstorns. 11. 
Ontkal Khanda and Kasi Khanda ; the former a de- 
floription of Orisu and the old religious rites of 
Viabnn ; the latter a history of the ci^ of Kansi, now 

M^enares. 12. conUius the histoiy of Nareda, the god 
of mnaie, in 25,000 stansas. 13. Markandeya Parana. 
14. Bhawisis Furaua. 16. Vaya Parana, the history 
of Vaya, the god of the winds. 16. Hatsya, 
the history of Vishnu as the fish, in the first deluge. 
17. contains the history of the some god oa a mon- 

* lion. 18. treats of the history of Crishna, or Vishnu, 
In 12 books. The two oldest and most important epic 
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poems, which ore also classed among the sacred books, 
are the ** Ramayana,” containing the history of Ra- 
matslmndra, king of Ayodya, the seventh groat iiioar- 
nation of Vishnu ; end the *' Mehahharata," detailing 
the war of the Fundus and Kurua, consisting of 18 
Itooks and upwards of 100,1X10 stansss. We shall now 
proceed to toucli, iu a brief wanner, upon the Profane 
Literature of the Hindoos, noticing the principal 
works. The Mugdhabodha,” or Beauty of Knowledge, 
by Closwami, is held to be the best Sanscrit grammar. 
There are in all eighteen diotionaries of high reputa- 
tion, but the ** Amarasinha ’* is deemed the best. The 
poetry of the lUiidoos betrays throughout an elegiac 
eHrnestiie8!!i and sweetness which owes its origin to 
their oldest poet, Valmiki, who sung in plaintive atrains 
tho murder of a youth who lived happily with his mil* 
tress iu a heauliful wilderness, and was mourned bj 
her in heartrending lamentations. Among tho dra* 
mm ie )u>eis is Calidas, who has boon called the Hindoo 
ShuksixTo. Uis iincst drama is ** Snkoontolah,” or tho 
Pat 111 King, whiiih has been translated into Kngliah by 
Sir W illi.iiii Jones, and into German by Foraler, Her* 
der, ami others. According to Herder, tho scenes of 
thih great drama '* are connected by flowery bands t 
each grows out of the subject as naturally as a beauti- 
ful plant. A multitude uf sublime as well as tender 
ideas are found m it, which we should look for in vain 
in a Grecian drama.” Another great drama of this 
author is tho *' Mcgha Huta,” or Cloud-Messenger, 
which haa l^en rendered into KngUsh by Wilkins. 
The Hindoos have two kinds of feet in their verses, 
and also two kinds of rhyme ; tho one falls on the first 
letter or first syllable of the verse, and is oi^ed yety, 
or uadi; for example, ki in ktrii and kirtana make a 
rhyme. The other falls on the second letter or second 
sy liable from the commonoemeut. and is called prosom; 
for example, pa in cavaqiiy and dipanfram. Among 
tho most important pniiosophical works of the Hin- 
doos, there are, — *' Oangheswara Fatwa Schirtamani,” 
which IS a treatise on luetaphysios ; " Pratikhya Tip- 
nani,” a commentary on visible objects; *'AnumaJlca 
pidhUi,” JB a treatise on memory ; ** Smriti Tatwa,” 
is nil abstract of the laws ; and '* Hitopadesa,” a Hin- 
doo book of fables, called also the Fables of Bidpay 
or Piljuy. This latter was tbo first work publtsbed 
III Ruropu in the Hindoo language. It appeared in 
ly]o. 

JliNiiohTAir, LATTGVACiiis OF, A survey 

of the languages, n(>lcsB than of tho antiquities and the 
religions systems, which prevail in India, would seem 
to aflbrd a sufilcioiit proof that its inhabitants are a 
pnnntivu people, and that its territory is truly JIfei- 
yama, Medhyu- Dehea, * the central land.’ Our know- 
jedge of the philology of this strange and wildly- 
nuigiiificent country is diis to tho labours of the mis- 
Bionary Henry Roth and tbe .lesuit Hansclben, and, 
since 17iH), to the more searching investigations of 
Paoliiio, Sir W. Jones, Wilkins, Forster, Careji 
Marsbmari, W'llsou, Colebrooke, Marsdeu, Bopp, and 
otliiTs. Following Colebrooke, who took a Hindoo 
treatise upon rhetoric os Lis guide, we find there ore 
four principal languages, — Bauscrit, Pracrit, Paisoohl 
or Apadhrausa, and Magadhi or Misra; tbe Apadh- 
ransu and Magadhi being considered the same, and 
the Misra and Paissclii ae one; so that iu reality tho 
leading languages are the Sanscrit, tbe Pracrit, and 
the Magiidhi. This is tho opinion of tbe last-qnotod 
author; but other English critics maintain Umtbii 
statement requires considerable qualification. 1. Tho 
Sanscrit^ known also as Groutbon (from yramiho^ 
bonk), IS the sacred language of tho Brahmino and 
of literature. How a dean language, there is strong 
presumptive evidence that it was once a spoken tonguo. 
Singularly copions, and perfect in construction to o 
degree, its dphabet, consisting of fifty letters, is 
termed Devanagari (the divine alphabet, on account 
of its supposed origin with the g^s, whose laugnago 
it is. It has three genders, a dual like the Qred, 
conjugations numbereid according to the vowel or c<ni- 
soDoat endings *, seven cases, aner-nouns (instead of 
pronouns) , and an abundance of particles. Theperiod 
of its highest perfection was in tfih last eentury pro- 
ceding the Christian era, when tbe great poet (wdoo 
flourished, the author of ** Sakoontaloh ^ Fatal 
Ring) and of the **Hegha ]>ata” (the (H^-Mes-* 
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BdnfiM). lu tho Sttoserit, also, are wrilton the old 
nar rad booirs of the Vedas. The founder of the 
Suiiwrit graiumar is Pannini, the Rupposod author 
of tU<f ** biutraa,” or short grunmatu-al precepts. 
II 1 4 83 ’stem was iinproTod by Cutuf^ajaua, iu a work 
called " Maliabhashia/' which aguia was amended by 
Cu-iyata. Parlmfis the most celobratod nf the later 
works upon the grammar of the Bansorit tonipienre 
tlir; •' Casicu Vritti/' and the ooinmeutary upon it by 
Huriadatta Misra, entitled '* Padamaiijari.” Amou); 
the -bost luodoni pframniars are tlioso of Colebrooke 
and Wilkins. Coiniuf; to dictionaries of the Sans* 
we find the '‘Aniara Ouiha,*’ or the Troasuro 
of Aiimra Sinfib, a writer who flourished anterior to 
tho OhnsUnn era ; the ** Viswapracaaa " of Maiies* 
wara^ and the **Unravali'* of Piirushottanm. By 
I'hi^lish authore, wo poasass the *‘.Diotiounry in Suiiscrit 
and Enfshsh,*' of Professor Wilson ; the Sanacrit 
and JDnKtiBh Dictionary," printed at Calcutta in 18iG; 
tho '* Elemoritary Introdnotioii to the Sanscrit Lan* 
Cuanei*’ by Monicr WiUiamR, Ac. The lenniod Sir 
Wilham dones established in IHOS, at Calcutta, a 
printinfi^'UlHco for the production of Sacs^irit works ; 
uud io this fpreat Onnnial scholar we owe tho compa- 
ratively deep acquaintance we posHeas of tho Sanscrit, 
~a lattfiuaffe that would be impurtant lor tho lilcrarv 
treasures of wliicli it is the sfcocohouHo, but which 
boconies in the hi|;heet denree vahiuble when we refieet 
that it contains the fundamental sounds of all the 
European lanfcuuRes. iMoo-GuKUAXir: Lan- 

GDaGX.)<~-Ti. J'hc IVacrit is the cuiumon language, 
and ooiuprehcnds within itself the various dialeots 
used in wriiiug and in social inteTCourse. Cedebrnoke 
mentions ten ; but to those should bo nddeil the X’uii- 
jabee and tho Brija Bhasbu. The live fnllowitif; dialects 
constitute tho langUBCca of Northern and Kusteru 
llindostan :—l. The Sureawata, spoken by tho people 
who dwell upon the nvar of this iianio, a stream ilow- 
iug tiirouf;h tho Punjab : it is a Janffiiuj^e rich in 
drumaa and poems. 2. The Kaiiyacubja, which ap- 
pean to be tho iiaront of the modern HiudoMtunee, 
inti'rlarded with Persian and Arabic words. 8. T)ie 
Bnn^ee, a dialect principally spokoii in Eastern 
llinaiMtan : it is rich in translations from the Sanscrit, 
and forms, almost exclusively, the lauguaKo of the 
learned Hindoos. Its idpliabct is a close copy of the 
Dc'vannpari. t. The Mitdaw, or Tirlioot, is tho chief 
laiijmxeo of Mitilawy.or the circle of Tirhuot, and the 
iioiKhbcmring districts Ijing hetweeu the rivers Cusi 
mid GuntUiac, and the mountains of Neiiaul. o. The 
dialect of Orissa, culled Uriya. Tho five fuUowiiiK 
form tho languages of the southern extremity of the 
Dcrean, of tiie Mahrattas, of the people inhabiting the 
middle of the Mysorean }ilateau, of the iiihabituuts of 
the tract of country lying between the Krishna river 
and the Uodavery, and ol the Guzerateae. They am 
nanied respootively the Drarida, the Maharashtra or 
Mahxatta, tho Oariiata, the Tailanga, and the Qnrjara : 
or Gbiuorat.— -111. The Poisachi, or Apadhransa, has been 
presumed to bo a mi ztore of the dialects of mountaineers 
auditfae Hnnscrit. It is never alluded to in dramatic 
writings, except to serve as a sukyect of ridicule. — IV. 
The-tMugadhi, or Misra, presumed to be analogous 
w itlx She Pali and Magadni of the Cingalese, is the 
language of the priests ot Buddha, lo common with 
the Chmoae, the foundation of this series of dialects is 
monosyllabic. Broadly speaking, it may lie said to 
somprehend all Uie various dialects spoken by the 

f co^B inhabiting the ooast and islands lying botwecu 
ndia and. China. 

iltseii, hinjt (Ang.-Snx.), a contrivance by which 
doom are fasumed, or hung, to one of the jambs 
of a doorway, and on which they turn when they are 
opemad or shut. It is also used to fasten shutters or 
caaomeat windows to tho wmdow-frames, gates to 
guto-poats, and lids or covers to boxes. The simplest 
form of the hinge, and that which fully shows its prin- 
ciple of oonstruoliuu, is the oorumon aodeet and staple 
by which gates ore usually hung. The common hinge 
consists of two pistes of metal, with hollow cyUndera 
alltiched towach in suob a manner that the cylinders 
projecting ftom one pi Ace fit into the spaces Wween 
or at cillicr side of the cylinders in the other piaeo, «ii 
iron pin about which they turn being driven through 
the ^rlorated cylinders so as to fasten the whole 
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together. There are many varieties of the ceeuaim 
binge, distinguished hy teoauical names, some iieingiin 
the rural of two reotougular paraHelonanis of brass or 
iron, tastened together by -an iron pm, while ^others, 
uhiclly used for oommon doors and boxes, consist of 
two long tongues of iron similarly held togetW. In 
the rising hinges used for doors in the better class of 
honses, the cylinders that move about the central .pin 
are divided by a curved line in a direction similar to 
tluit taken by tho thread of a screw. This aerange- 
ment csuscs the door to rise when it is opened, and to 
swipg to and fro freely witliout tuuefaing Uie caiipct. 
Some kinds of hinges are constructed in such a man- 
nnr that tho doors to which they are attached wHLupen 
readily either inwards or outwards. Those frequently 
liavo a spniigVttached to them to cause the door to 
close immediately. The doors of banks and places of 
puldic rosnrt are generally hung in this manner, to 
allow of ready ingress or egress. In Gotbio ecclesias- 
tical architecture, the bingo was firequeutly made an 
unianiontal feuturo, tho doors of churches buijig fre- 
quently rovered with elaborate saroll-work branching 
irom tho central part .of that portion of the binge 
which was fastened horizontally on the exterior of the 
door. A good example ** a binge of this sort may be 
seen on the principal.ei luoe to 8t. Saviour's oburch, 
Dartmouth. 

Hivroraarva, ktp-y'i (Gr. Aippos, horse; 

Icamptoj I bend), tho if. brei'iroi>ins of Cuvier, a spe- 
cies nf Inpliobranohinte llsh, belonging tn the family of 
tho Si/HffHulhuUrt which is known iii Euglaud by the 
anpellutam of the Sea-horse or Bipc-lish. Its mnerio 
characters are : jaws united and tubular, like timse of 
tho ggwjualhi ; the mouth placed at the end ; the body 
compresRed, ahort, and deep ; the whole length of the 
body and tail divided by longitudinal and trsnsverso 
ridges, with tubercular points at the angles of intei’sco 
tion. Both sexe«) have pectoral and dorsal liiis, neither 
liavo ventral or caudal Jins, and the female only has au 
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anal fin. The length of the Aippoeamptfs, from the 
point of the uosu to the end of the tail, is genevaJly 
about five incites ; the form of riie body beniangalar, 
aud the number of segmeuts into whi^ it ie divided 
about thirty. Its general colour is a pale ash-brown, 
relieved by a changeable irhiescenco} aud vnriablu tinte 
of blue are dispersed over different parte of the head, 
body, and tail. With regard to the IrubKs of this fish, 
Yarrell says,— When swimming about, tliey maintain 
a vertical position ; but the tail is ready to grasp what- 
ever meets it in the wotor, quickly entwines iti any 
direetiou round the weeds, and, when fixed, the aniroa! 
intently watches the surrounding objects, and darts at 
its mvw with great dexterity." It is stated that the 
food of the kmocazqsas is unknown ; but it is most 
probable that it resembles that of other tyngnaiki, 
and, consequently, consists of worms, small moliusca, 
and the ova of other fishes.— Varrcll’s iZisfoey 
qf Si»he$. 
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UirrooBiTRACXJE,&t]f-po>ibia*-<a-at'>M-e,inBot., the e^erale it from clauilioatiion with any oClier uiumal. 
Ilippoeratfa iam., a aat. ord. of JHeotjfledones, Bob* From the atmotnro of the teothy it' ie evident that tlie 
elabs ehrubs with eppoaite nmple Icavca quantity of vpffetable matter au^lied to the diseative 

and email decidaoua alipolea. Flowera amaM, reiruiar, orfiana mnat be very great in proportion to the noa- 
and unsymnietrieal. Sepala and petals 6, bvpogynous ri&menC derived tVom the Bepio» as the principle on 
and imbricated, the former peraiatent. Rtam''ua 3, wiiich its jaws ere formed seems more for the piirpoae 
hypogynons and moaedelphooa ; the anthers with of tearing and rndoly dividing than thoroughly masti* 
tfansverse deliiseeace. Ovary 3*ce]led, with a ainglo imting the tonch maseee and vegetables which form 
style. Fruit baccate, or consisting of 3 samarnid Oiir- the staple food of the amnal. The hippopotami 
pris. Beiids definite, ezelbuminons ; embryo straight ; live during tho daytime immersed in the wntere of their 
radicle inferior. The plants of this order abound native rivers, and at night come to land for the pur- 
prineipolty in South America; some are found in pose of feeding, when they do an enorrooua amount 
Afrusa and the East Indies. Some have edible Iruits, of demnge to the neighbouring fields, not only ibom 
OB the species of TontaUa, found iu llroail and Sierra tlie large amount of prodiioo that they consume, but 
Leone. 2lipj>oeratea comusa yields oily and sweet also the stUi greater quantity which they tread under 
nuts. font end lav waste with their ponderous, liulUy pro* 

HirvonnoME, hip'^pod-^rome (Or. hippoA, e horse, portions. From their being able to breathe under 
, and drtmoit, a racccuiirso), in Ancient Arch., a place water, tliey appear to be possessed of some muscular 
appropriated by the Greeks to euucsrnan exorcl^e^, arrangements for closing the noHirils, as is seen in 
and iu which prises were conteuoed for during tho seals and other marine animals. Remains of different 
cclcbratiou of some of the Olympic game«. (See species of hippopotami arc often found in the tertiary 
Crvuvs.) The most ronxarhablc ol all the Grecum geological formataous of Europe; and in tho tertiary 
hippodromes was certainly that built at Olympia, which strutas at the foot of the Himalaya mouniaius, in Uin- 
iB stated by Pausanias to hare been four leagues lung dostan, an extinct species of hippopotamus has been 
I and one in breadth. The one at Constantinople still diecovered, which had six inoisor teeth in cnchjnw. 
remains, and may well create a feeling of astouishment Hcchart identifies the hipfiopotamus with the 
iu the mind of 'travellers, bb it usually docs. This molh xnentioneil in Boriptiire ; but Cuvier, while 
latter was built in imitation of the grand circus at iigrooing with him that tho identity iB possible, still 
Roiue, and was adorned with Biatues, both of marble asBerta that the description given in the book of Job is 
anil broiiae ; amongst the moat important of which, it not snfiicicnt to place the matter lieyond doubt. That 
maybe stated, were the fine bronse horBea of Lysippus, itiwuB known to the anoionts is ooocluaive from the 

S oiiaesfled by Venice, which formerly uniameitieii the fart that Herodotus, Aristotle, Pliny, and Diodorus, 
ippodromc of Constantine. The word itself ia still lu earh and hU give descriptions of the animal.* The spe- 
ii>e, and is, oven now, applied to circusca and other cimeus of the hipimpotami in the gardens bclonguig 
buildings set apart for equestrian purposes. tu.the Royal Zoological Bociety in Regent’s Park con* 

Ilii>roriii.fi, hip-pqf in But., a geu. of tho uat. simio daily upwards of 100 Ih. weight of bay, chatt', 
ord. EUeapnaeea (which corn, routs, and other green food. 

HifPOi'UAQi, ktp-p<if-a-ji (Or. Aippos/a horse, and Hxrrvnic Acid, A» p^u'*rih (Or. hippo*, horse; oursn, 

phagein^ to eat), a term applied, iu Ancient Geog., to urine), an acid contained iu the urine of the berbivora. 
* a people of Scythia thaf fed on horBcllesh. The dc* It.is most oobiJj obtained from that of the cow, which, 
scendants of thes^~tho Kalmnok Tartars of the prcaeiit according to Boussuigault, coutaius 1*3 per cent. It 
day — still rctaiu the peculiarities of the Scythians, and erysralhxes in rhombic prismatic masses. Hot aloohol 
esteem horseflesb as a dainty. (&« lloBSis.) Many and water dissolve it readily, but it only dissolves in 
attempts have been made in Roropo to iutroduco the (100 times its weight of cold water, and is almost iu* 
flesh of the horse os an article of food ; hut all have soluble in ether. It has a brtter taste, and reddens 
been failures, with the exception of one made rect'uliy htiuua-papor powerfully. By dry di.slillation, it ia 
in Paris by sumo sauait*, who have formed Iheiuselvos ennverU'd into beutne aoid, and n reddish oil of an 
into a club of bippaphagit for the express purpose of u^eesblc odour. It forms salts with the alkaliea, 
spresdiug a taste ior horst^esb -amougst all cIsnsi's ol a hich are very soluble. 

, society. liVhother these modern hippophagi will mei-t Hippuaxu, mpyfu'-riit, in Bot., tlie Mare's-tail, n gen. 

with success in their endeavours to create a new a^st^m ofithe nnt. ord. UalorayacM. JI. nnlgarift is an intig* 
wf animal food, remains to be proved. lulicaiit plant, common in stagnaut water and alow 

HxrroiiANXt, hip-pom / in Bot., a gen. of the imt stieams. The stem is limple, or sometimes lirauofaed 
ord. IiuvhortiM.'ea. The aperies 11. wancinella is the atithe base, and erect. The leaves are linear, pointed 
fiiniouB inanchinceMree, which is asserted to be ro ntithe end, and growing :a whorls of from six to twelve, 
poisonous that peraonsbavc died from merely sleeping Tile flowers are minute, and olteu without stamens: 
in its shade. It flourishes in the Antilles aud on the they are produced in Uie axil of each of the upper 
American continent, near the sea, and forms a very leaves. 

handsome trc'c, with foliage not unbke that 'Of the ilipp v kits, (Cr. hippo*, horse ), in Oeoh, 

pear>tree. The juice whien fills tho tree is of a pure a niOMive horsehoofxlike bivalve of the cliglk forma* 
white colour, oau when dropped on the baud, it burns tion, having a deep conical or sub'oylindrical under* 
like fire, fonning an nicer very difficult (o heal. Bee* valve, with a flattisb lid, or upper valve, 
mann states, that if sea-water be applied to the eyes * Hippunints, in Geol., a geu. of fossil plants of the 
when aflected*!^ tha poison, it allays the ioflannnatiou ccnl-meaaures, so called from their close resemblanoe 
in anefl'ectual anuner. The fruit, which reseniblea a to, the Bippurvt vulgarit, or mare’s-tail. If they grow 
very beautiful apple in appearance, contaius a suuiiar iniUie same relative pro^tions as the exisiting plaBtf 
* juice, but of a milder ohacocter. The burumgof the many of the fragments found would indioato a nsighft 
lips immediately warns those who bite it of the danger oRI't or 80 feet, 
of eating it. The timber is benutiCully variegated, aud Sixanno. (A'csLaxcH.) 

susceptible of a high polish. It takes its name from Uinuimo, Uv^n'-do (Lat., a swallow), n fSnua 
tbe.Gr. hxppoty a horsej smwosnri, X-rago. which fbrins the type of the flssirostral or wide-gsping 

HJPPOPOTAUI.S, or SiTBB-iigJWi, birds, belonging to the passerine tribe of tbeOuvierun 

t (derived from the Or. A^es, the horse; pufavnoty i^tem. ^(B*s BwairLow.) 

•f the river), a pacbydermaloua snimal, which inhabits BiwroLOOT, kirdfitf-op* (Gr. Airib*, »web ; U»go$, • 
most of the rivers of Africa. Its generic cbaracUNrs discourse), n term identical, or almost so, with general 
are,— four toes on ail the feet, inclonsd in -BiDall hoofs: minnte snatomy, or xnicrosaopio aAntomy. Hitto- 
six molar teeth on each side of both jaws ; large md logy elaasifles and dcssriUes the slructnral or xflorpho* 
,c.:^rong cauiues, of which the upper ones ^ nearly logical elemaote wUeb exist In the solid and fluidparta 
straight, the lower ones oorvsd,^ and woniing upon of ovganio bodies. This aeieifoe did net make ai^ 
each other so as to prodaoe a chisel edge ; four uiri- great .progress until the eonunencemaut of the prasenk 
rors in «acb jaw, the upper ones sbortand oonical aud oentm^, whan the kwentioa of tlm compound mioro* 
bent inwards towards the month, the under ones kmg sepps cansad Hs ndvanosment. Its origin, however, 
and cylindrical, end pointing outwards. The skeleton may bo traced back to Malpighi, who livicd in the 
'?f the hippopotamus approachaariiat of the ox and of ITui century, and discovered the blood eoi^mSeles. 
tfaeAog } but it presents also wide differences, which In later tuaes, very xakwble discoveries have bm 
flA9 
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anele it. !Po the eed of tUe'l^r an iron ring or 
tube ie attached, into which a long wooden handle ia 
fitted. This in tenued the dnwvAes, hecavse, when in 
use, it is drawn towards the operator, iu oontradia- 
tiuGtion to tho thrust or Dutch we, which coDsisto of 
.a blade ol^ron fixed to tho end of a long handle in 
continuation of it; so called from its being thrust 
forward when in use. For tho cultivalioo of orops 
on a large scale, another hind of hoe is employed, 
iDUoh larger, and drawn by a horse. It consists, like 
a ]ploagb, of a beam and two stilta or bandies. To 
this beam, and to branches extending from it, 
the ends of iron hoes of the proper width to stir 
the entire surface liotween ,the rows ure fixed: a 
•mall wheel is also attached, to keep them tho pro* 
per depth in the ground. This implement can, of 
coarse, only be used for those orops which ure sown 
in rows ; as peas, beans, potatoes, &c. The Hvstem of 
liorsc-hocing found a great promoter in Jctiiru Tnli, 
a gentleman from Uongerlord, in Uorkshire, who, 
having observed the good eirccts of stirring and 
loosening the soil round plants, and of keeping it per- 
fiactly clear from weeds, imagined that tillage might 
ha made to aupersedo manuring. Tu currying out this 
idea, tho horso-boo was, of course, a great ussiatance ; 
and although not so successful as ho expeeted, the 
oOBstaiit state of tillage in which the spaces lietween 
the rows were kept, greatly increased the produce of 
the land, more especially when combined with judicious 
Xiloughingand manuring. 

JTok's T&xivtxko.M,aciiivs. (Sefi Prxnttvg.) 

iron, or Hoo Fauilt, hog (Welsh ktrcA, Cornish 
hncA.) (^Mkfiir), afam. of pachydermatous animals, be- 
longing to the ord. Vnffulaia, of mammalia ; or forming, 
according to some arrangements, a sub-family of the 
MWphanlidat under the title Huinu. The Suidat arc dis- 
tinguished by having the nose iirolonged and cartila- 
ginous, truncate dt the tip, where it is strengthrued by 
biiihU button-shaped bones, by which meaiKs they are 
euabled to use their uosi*8 as grubbers to turn up the 
ground in search of food. With the exception of the 
genus Dieotjfht (aec Fsccaet), they have four toes on 
each loot, two largo principu ones shod with stout 
hoofs, and two lateral ones, which ure much shorter, 
and barely touch the ground. The canine teeth are 
large, often projeotiug from tho month, and curved lu 
an upward (fireotion, while the molars are tubercular. 
Tlicir skin is covered with thick, strong lirisiles, and 
they have a distinct tail of moderate length. The 
genus Sh» is the type of the family Suidte, and contains 
two well-known varieties,— the wild boar {Sum aerq/'a) 
and the domestic sow. Although forinecly very ccira- 
mon, tho wild buar no longer exists in Great Ilritnin ; 
it is now found principally in India, and in roost parts 
of Europe, where it harbours in the most soiitair 
places in retired forests. As a beast of chose, it is 
thoimht well worthy of attention by sportsmen ; and 
in Intlia hog-huuUug, under the tecdinical terra r)f 
** pig-stioking," forms one of tho most exciting of wild 
•ports. The food of the bog, in a wild state, is gene- 
. tally composed of crass, roots, acorns, beech-xmts, and 
irila iVuits. He is both extremely active and very 
terooious, and when driven to bay, forms a powerful 
adversary to even the most intrepid of hxuiters. In 
its domestio state tee hog feew and thrives on 
nearly every hind of fbod, both vegetable and ani- 
xnal; and no other ngeies of beast converts a 
given quantity of com pr other ontritive food 
teto fat so soon, or can be made fat on so great a 
variatv of food. Of ibis nesfiil animal theca are many 
variseks ; but the brindled hog approaches more nearly 
to the vvild species than any other. The Chinese 
^warJeteis very short in the heaia«oorpolentinteebody, 
gnd short io the legs ; elthow good for roa^tiiig 
when about three weeks old, tmf ooW make tolerable 
noiiers, wnd ere not of amah asevioe fa meklqg bacon, 
nTuriw site is bat smi^. The Nsonalitan lio^biaek 
and very plump, irite.«rset ears and witeoat m hair, 
and forms a vety good cross vrilh tee Eemhire 
iiog. The hog is vety proUdo* tee sow often having 
ten 01 ^ :twslve pies el e litter^ end two litters in 
the year. iU flesh, under the ntese of fort, eonetl- 
Uteen material part.of thoMqfiiM^teM, espeelally 
in fifirope efid AmeripiL idteoi|ft Xbrninia reoom^ 
teelU shoiOd oio^y^iteteTl^teqee of* eteBOf j 




atekUo tsfi^rament, who toke a good deal of 
eise. The Jews and hlahonimedaiis abstain frofii 
flash of the twine, and even oonsider themselvea dd 
by tonohing it. To a naval and oomroereial nat 
Vko Great Eritain, pork is of great hnperteaos, a#, 
takes sale better than any other fieeh, aidl # 
quonUy able to be longer preserved. The fel.n c — . 
lard, and is used both for otilinary and medidmol pel 
poses. The liest English hogs are those firoaf Haw-- 
and Berks. The skin, When dried, is used for making. , 
the seats of saddles, and other purposes. Tho hristlee/ 
arc used by bruahmakors, shoemakerl, miA ntliep' 
artifioers ; and a great quantity is imported tho ' 
same from Rnssia ; those from Ukraine. iWhog hold s 
the highest cnimation. (For a desoription the 
manner in which the flesh of the hog is oofem .lte 
arts. Bacon and Hax.) The Abysainianhog 
A{furm) is an iiihaliitaut of tho islands of too IttnlWk,: 
Archipelago : it diffisra ftom the common bog, 0^s||ll|ij^f 
in oonsequetiee of the upper canine teeth 
motisly developed, ascending upwards and. Sttfvh^T' 
back, while those of the lower jaw pi^eot stvaiUnlni'’' 
outwards, and form long slender hooks. The Ethtopwe'/ 
hog {Phacoehmrua fflhwpieua) is another varied'' ‘ 
onfy great, distinction ia tho possosaion of a ] 
loiiea under the oyea, which* give it a peculiar 
anoo; and, although much more xnusciilar^ iaotfii^i 
respect a it generally reseroblea the common typo W 
the Sftida, It inhabits Central Africa, and its UMh is 
esteemed a great dainty. Fossil remains of most of tee 
members ot the bog family have been fS|nnd in tertian, 
formations, three mone of tho species beiug found in. 
the Eppicshoim .Sands, while their bones have beett 
discovered iu nearly every country. 

Hoo-oux. (SiB Ruvs.) 

Hoo-nvt. {See Cabva.) 

Hoa-rnuMS. (Ste SvoirnxAS.) 

lloGsniiAi), hopa'’hed, a term formerly ompicfysd 
to denote a mensuro of capaci^; Imt as all exoisw 
measurements are now made in galloxiSy ft iS'Uied 
to designate any large cask. ThohogshiM, in wfnw 
measure, oontained (>3 gallons, while in beer and ate 
measure, there were only 54 galloiis. 

Holcus, hol '- kua , m llot., a geo. of the nal. ’bvl;'*' 
Oraminacetp, the species of which are natives of Afrioa 
and^Asia. II. aarvkaratua fthe Soryhum Baeokarntupit 
of smne botanists) is called the XTortb China sugarcane, 
or sweet sorgho, and is much cultivated in China and 
other parts for the sake of its sugsr ; it is said t6 yield 
from 10 to 15 per cent, of this product. Its gciun hi 
eaten in Africa, and is termed dorhna. The punt hie 
lately been introduced into Britain, and la Idglilly 
recommended by B.>tae agriculturists for oaltivaHoit ae 
a summer forage for cattle. If. Sorphvm (Sdr^un , 
vufgare, or Aitdropogon Sorghum) is extensively oUlti« 
vated in many parte of Alnoa, in TuiiEsy,, and in 
India, for tho sake of its Mia, which is known 
the names of Guinea com, onrra, Turkish millW' 
jaar. This grain is much used as buman food in 
countries ; in Britain it is occasionally employed j 
feeding iranltry. A kind of beer, oaQed toMia, U H 
pared from it. The staiks of tho plMt are r ^ 


make whisks and 
HoLl>,Aolde, 


nd carpet-br 
f, in Bter. is 


it-brooms. 


atsnaemte^dtol 


of that portem of a sh^ whiohi if j 
between the floor and tho lower deck, 
divided into several store-rooms b 
ships of war, the hold contaus the K 
and stores ; and in merehautaisn, tend 
part of teoir oargo. . 

HotaOABNA, ite-te-oe|K-i0,ln Of 

, ord. Anaeardiaeom. (nuts of the enfOies JT. '( 

/edia, with those of enotiber plant of Wm», o 

'mrnish the black varnish tx wndhii.J 

nsed in Indie for Isoqner-work. (tea F 

Botxiraes, ko'rfMMSs, a title hw wh 

Greek emperors ws»i eddreosed, nut whioVI 
sent only wpUed to the Bope, aa headoC te 
ehorok. The term itaeU is equiveisnt'tol 
•* SsBoiMiBe,'* which is ipoce hosnt * 
HwUiAifD. (tea Lurxir VaWOVA 
Sotoitr- (tee iLxx.) 

^idiantoCB. {SteAimMi.y . . . ^ 
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HoloptychiuB 

amontTHt tlio Gro(»ks and other pafran nntions of 
antiquity, in whicih tlio whole of the victim wiih cou- 
Bumi'd lipon the ultar, m (‘ontradistinction to the uumil 
ou^torn, which enjoiued thiil only a portion of the 
Biionlice should be liounmiied. The .luw<i held to n, 
similar custom, marked out to them >>y the corernonml 
law of Moses, which Hsorifice was termed, in noriptural 
luri^naKe, a humt-offtriuf/. 

HoLOrTtr(;nTU«,'/M>-/e/j-tt'-4'r*Mii (Or. entire; 

piitokef wrinkle — literallv, “all-wrinkle**), io frenl., a 
pen, of sanroid fishes, belonpiiip to the I)e\f)iii.iii and 
Unrhonilerous periods. Their etiiimelled Mi-ales have 
oorrupated or wrinkled HuriacoM, and lld'i ehuraefer 
snppeated the penoric name. The Ifolnpti/rhh^ jndp- 
inp from their frapincntarv reiuuina, must Iiavo lie.*ii 
of preat size— from 8 to 1*», or even 12 feet in len^»tli. 
They wore armed with ituineronn sliar)i-n»inted fish- 
teeni, and also wiih litrper reptilian leetli of euiiie.tl 
fVirni, placed at intervals in cither juw, cudentlv for 
the purpose of soi/inp and euttmp up their bulkier 
prey. 

lioLY ALLIi-WCU, ho'-le (SftK, haluf), tlio name pi\en 
to nleapiio formed liy three of the prui' ipal ®!o\cvi'i£rii> 
of ISurope, with the exe ‘pt ion of hhipl.uid, after ihe 
defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, on the proposal, if is 
said, of tho emperor oj UuKhia. TIio (»eiimu\s, wlio 
sufTered more by the appreasioiiM of Napoleon than 
any other nation in Europe, took rofiipo iti reliipon, 
arid tbiokinp tbiil it inipht be made the ba >is o. an 
iliternatumiit trootv, readily ni»rt‘cd to the terniH ol 
Holy Alhanco. Alexander la Haul to have written tlio 
act in liis own Iiaiidwntinp, luul mmiI it to the rmperor 
of Austria and thekiiip ol I’nihsin, to have it eoiilmned 
and ttceeptud by llicin. Tho llolyAHuneo was pub- 
lished by tho emperor Ale-x.imier in the year and 
by the other pow’or.s shorilv after. Tlo* i.n r'ual ii'ims 
wore, to say tho least, nidollnilo, and dul ii« I emluaei' 
more than tho prcservnlion of pciu e, josiiee, and 
relipion in tho imine of tho poi'pel. It win- .il't.-i wants 
determined by (ho heads ol (ho poiemmonts of 
IliiBsift, Austria, and Prussia, to adnut other ni'ions 
within the statutes of ( he alliance ; and, .siih>»e<pi»‘nily, 
Kiipland and France joined it. hy the I leelav.at ion of 
November, IHlt). Atlor the riiiiico-Sp.itiisli v.iir m 
1S2JI, the Holy Allinnee pniduallv l.i.ni:uished, throiiph 
not fuiUlliiipita purposi's ; and the Kreiich reroiiiiion, 
and other ovonta in IHW. sueceeded llnally iii des,(iov- 
iop it ; as ever since It has had only ii passive existoiice. 

Holy Guost. {See Tuinitv.) 

Holy Ovfics. {Sec IwiiuiMTioir, vol. 1. of this 
work.) 

Holy Orpyhs. {See (Itiiiinatton.) 

Holy Tiiuiisoay, (he day on whiob tho aso^'iision 
of our Saviour is coniinoinorated,-- ten d.\\s bi-h.re 
AVbitsnntido. It has been kept mtbe Chrisli'an chuieli 
from tho earliest apea. St. Aupusiine hpeaWh of ii ;is 
either instituted by the Apostles or by some « arly 
council of tho primitive bisliops. It is now preatiV 
iieplected iu our ohiireli, for wlmt roasun it is ddlieiilt 
to account, except it be bconiise it is not maiked liy 
any worldly festivities, that many iieplect mid jinss it 
by' {See AscKtiaiON-DAr.) 

HoLYWATKu.inGreekandllomanCRthollo olnrehcs, 
is water which lisa been blessed, or <;onsor,raicil. hy nn 
appropriate service, and useil to spniiUt' tho uor- 
ahippers and tho thinpa used in the ehureli. It is kej>t 
in a shallow basin, called tbe “holy-water fitouji,” 
placed At the entrance of the ohnrch. It was formerly 
ii^ed to wash the hands of tho devotees, to purify them 
before cominenouit; their devotions. Some Cm holies 
keep holy water in their chambers t<> use befoiv* prayer, 
especially at brd-tmu>. In Acme and Moscow , aiumalH 
are sprinkled with it to keep them healthy and 
ihririnp f indeed, i;i tho latter citv, there is a particu- 
lar church to which horses are taken annnally lor this 
purpose. Aooordiup to some writers, vessels were not 
juaced at the church doors for washiup the bands until 
the -Uh century, and the water was not blessed for this 
purpose until tlio 6th, wldlo others say it was employed 
by (be .Apostles, 

Holy WaaK. commonly called Foasiou Woelc, be- 
cause in that week our 5laviour’H pateion and death 
took place. It is tbe last week in Lout, and imme- 
diately precedes Easter. By ihe primitiva, Christians 
it waa called Meddoma^ nuipna, or the great week, and 


Homily 

it wsis kept by thorn with great reveronoe, by nddidonal 
devotions, loiiper fastinps, more liberal ^ins, vacation 
from all civil biisiriesp, aud a penerul rcloase of prisoners, 
except some particular cases of criniiuals. (Sec Fab- 
SION VVaKK.) 

lloWAOK, hom'-fif (Ft. hommaqe^ from Iftfc. homot 
^.*in), an incident «•{' feudal tcniii'c, by which a tenant 
promised .siibniKssion, loyally, luid service to bis lord 
or superior when first c’dimttcd to the land which ho 
bold of him in fee. Aecordinp to Sir Edward Coke, 
tho word is ih-rived from tlio J.atin Aomo, *Hmau;* 

I becauAo whrm tbe tenant did Ins son icc to his lord, ho 
I s ml, “ I bccouio your man,*’ Ac. Tho oath oi fealty, 

\ or declanitioii of tidolity, was first taken, and then the 
[ viw»iil or tfniint did homape to his lord, humbly 
I Icueelitip, luMiip unpirr, uncovered, und lioldinp up his 
IiiiiuIh both together between those of bis lord, who 
sat. before iiiin. In inodcrn liiugiuieo, the term homapo 
is gener.iUy' aiipliocl to revereiituil worship or devout 
alleetuui, 

l]oii.v i.i AC K^r , in Dot., tliey/bma^ium 

I f: m , ft imt.onl.of sub-class Calycifloree, 

eiiiiiprimup eight geiiftr*i and I liirtv npecMes, natives of 
the Ir.ij'ie.il jiarts of In Africa, and America. They' 
lire trees nr shrubs, w ' ■ Iteriiate leaves; tho calyx is 

BiipiTior niid fiimiel-Rl iped, with froin5 — 15 divisions. 
Tbe pet.ah me e<piftl in number to, mid alternate with, 
the itivision*^ of f he calyx Tho stamens are opposite 
to the petuh, .ind iii'^’erted nil them; tln'V are either 
iliMlmet, <*'• ni huinll'M nl tliiei* m* six. The ovary is 
I-ci lied, with piinetjil phu'eiilii'i, niimernns pciiduioiis 
oiiilcM, nnd (inin stiles. The Iruit is n capsule, 
nr tierrv, witli siivdl see ls, having the embryo in the 
a\is of ft little tlesliy nlhumeu. ftoine species of the 
ivpi.-al gpims Jfnwiluiot aro ronriarkablo for thoir 
:isii Migenl properties. 

SicKvi ss. Nostalgia.) 

JJtiMiciof', h<>m'‘e-itUr (b.it. howtciilum)^ the killing 
<'f miv liiiiiiiiii being. Jfomienle is of three kinds,— 
Jiufirittlffe, twrHuiihlr, mill fe/oinoun. Tho first has no 
I.I.H1I of guiii ; tho second very liUlo ; but the third is 
the legliest eritfcA* tliiit man i.s’ eapablo of committing 
iigiun‘*i. ft lellow-ere.nurc. Justitiable homicide is or 
i.inoiis LindM, ineliiihnc sneli ns ariHc from nnnvoidable 
iieees‘'ity nr neeiih'tit, without any iihputation of blamo 
or nogligene.) m tho person Killing, llnmicide in the 
eoiirae of jusliee, in tho exoeiition of any criminal or 
< ivil procPh-j, iH ol this kind. The necessity must, 
however, be real and apparent iu all cases of tins sort. 
lloiiiicKle is jiistiiiable iu tho prevention of any atro* 
cions crime, as an attempt to murder, or to break into 
a house during the night, dnstiilublo honneido does 
not npplv to cMMiiics wliieli aro unaccompanied by vio- 
len<'e ; siicli us Die piekiug of jiockets. Tho general 
pniieiplo id Ihe law is, that when a crime in itself 
lav't 'l is endeaviiured to bo committed by force, it is 
liiwlid to repel that force by tho death of tho party 
nt lemming it . Excusable homicide is committed either 
by Ini'- ad vent lire or in •^elf-defeiicc. lloinicide by 
111. sftii vent lire is where u mau doing a lawful act, with- 
out any intention of iiiirt, uiul using proper precaution 
to prevent danger, nnlonuiiately kills another; as 
w hen h mail is ut work with a hatchet, tho head flies 
o'.r und kills a bystander ; Ibr tho act is lawful, and the 
etfeet is merely uccidentnl. As prize-tighting and 
Hword-jdaying aro nnl.iwful, if either of the parties 
engaged be killed, such killing is felony or manslaughter. 
Homicide in sell'-defenee, from a sudden afiray or 
quarrel, is rather exciLsublo than justifiable 
English law. Felonious homicide is an not of WM||j| 
difierent character from the two former, beinuHa 
killing of a human creature, of anv age or sex, wiffiMR* 
justiiieat ion or excuse. It is divided into three clasm,— 
iiinrcier, manslaughter, and self-destruction. 

JIOMtLT, Aoia'-e-/e (Gr. Aemi/ia, an assembly^, a plain 
and fnniiliar discourse on some point of religious faith 
or duty. The term Iioniily was introduced into the 
Church in order to distinguish the practical nature of 
Christian discourses from the speculative and osten- 
tatious harangues of tho schools of philosophy. In the 
early days of tbe Church, only the hisbopa were allowed 
to preach ; consequently, the homilies ni tbe Greek and 
Latin fathers are all written by biahopa. The privilege 
of writing homilies was not ooeorded to priests till the 
fith oentmy, 8t. Ohrysostom waa the first presbyter 
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Homceopathy 


Honey 


^1)0 i>rcAc'i(‘d rof'iilarly, ulrhough St. AugiislitiP aiid 
Ori|!en proaclipcl, but only by a pyMuIinr pnvilojjr or 
lioPnBo. The difl'orcnofl iretwpcii a homily and u ppp- 
inou IS thus distin^iiabcd by P^otius — “ Tlio homily 
was then delupred in ii niorp' homolv manner, fhp 
I'ruhiri) interro^.'iling and to thp pi*o{ilt\ ntul 

thoy, in Uii*ir turn, iutorm^ntin^ uud nnsn(>ruiR him.** 
Mo that, opIirniuJly, a homily wiis, corn*clly Pf>i*aLin", 
a conTerpaiioii ; "whilst the spniion was Hpolcpn emu 
tinnousiy from the ptilptl, aftov tho m.'uun'r of iho 
orators.* Towrtrds the cIopo of the 8lh century (he 
Vraciice (»f compilmjr homilies, which wore commit tod 
to memory, uudrcritcfl hy ijjnoiviMl or indolent jiric-^tn, 
lifijaM to l»c prevalent.’ Chiirletwapnc then ordorod 
J*!inlus Di'icomi!* and Alcuiii 1w form homilies upon ihe 
(rospeh Mild I'.pistlca irom till* Hiicioiit doctors oi the ; 
Church. The Jl'nmtftiriitinol Cl»arl(*rn.spne vpiis after i 
wards puMi -lietl, which acted as u model tor tho l.imon** 
collodion of luinulies enlm'qnently prtidiiced. Mam 
of ihi'se oroiiu>'ti(»ii9 were the worl. ot private pereons, 
and contrilintdl innch to nonniili the indoliMice nnd 
1) 'I’petUiitO iho Iiriioraiico ol a wcrihiess cleivv. 'I'he 
liooir ol hoiiiiii'’s re«‘o*:ni/cvl Iiy the l'hi|;hsh church is a 
C 'licctl'Ui uf h.uni'ly McriiinTH lUi the ilodriiies of Iho 
(.’O' pci, witn an f'lK'cial i loiv to illicdrato the principles 
of the K<'ionnalioii. T!ie tind. poriiaii of this work 
vviin puhli.slicd l>y Criinmer in theri-icn ot K.livaid Vf. ; | 
ami during; the reign of Klir.jlietli tlio Bccinni pint wraa i 
added I'v order ol CoTivooalion. ' 

lloMri’OP.Mnv, ho‘iiiP-np'-ii^thrt (fir. //'oaoioR, like, 
nnd )mihh»y htiiie or fccliiif,'), ii tic' nnme gr.en to iv 
rvideiii ol jnedienl treatiuonb mlioduci' l hv Semud 
Jlidoiem.inn, a (rennan jdiyflicrin, in 1701', find now 
<*vtoiiai\elY praeli.'Cil, and liavinK niany adher'iits. 
3!.ihiiernuiiu Imd obaorved timl IVruuiin iMi'i., w Ineli 
ni l's ii'i Ii ppeeilio in tigues, produced iip<iu the iieulihv' 
nnl'jeet ex icily the hiimo syniptonn an thoM* of il-e 
diicaae wh'ch'il flcr\cd to euro, rontmumg his (»h- 
cerMiliou'*, he tancied that he had oht.mvtl a ininilM"* 
cif oilier I'lSlnnecs tv» the piimc ctT*'ct ; ami utleegili 
)'0 e.nne to the conelnmon, that diBiMeses arc curi’d by 
, fiuch substances ns jiriKiueo nimptonis Minilar to Ihcni 
on the licibtiy hodv: lieneo the cal doctrine of tins 
'scet H, Hiinilibns curnnliir'* fill e arc ctirCfl 

by like). Til" others they term iilli)pnllitsl«j (fir ntfon, 
oiher, and .‘date), mnJ a'l'iert lln'ir <I >eiri5ic to 

be, “ Contrai ill eonlrariis curantur'* tconi rarcs are 
cured by coiitrurie'.). The rcncr.il law, tl'iit In-e is 
Ciir«'d liy liio', by no nieuns oi i;.r.i!;i1ed with Ili'hm*. 
jaann, is as old ai ‘lie tlni" of 11 npoeiuti s, |,v 
whoiii ii was lirst jiropoundcd. Is'o one, liomver. 
lin-'. lous to Trahiiemiiiiu, h.nl cier ic ^rrled it to b»-’ oi ^ 
xini'.ersal application. Xethint; n iioltcr suited fori 
restonjig ciiuilr.tion to u f/oy.!?!) iiinh tiaii to rub it • 
with fliunv ; and the best iinxlc of tri ii'u.K u burn i'. to 
take out the heat hy holdinjj it to the lire, or bv unplv- 
iiig oil ol turp. ntiiie. The bencl'ns th.it an c o n. 
V.J coin. 'll ion are also owiti;? lo tlie Haine priucip!". 
Aiiollic." cliar.ictei-j'itie feaiure of t us ey^fci;! is the 
iMfiMitesiniiilly small d(.srs in vvhicli tlndr mcu.i in-i are 
Ticuallv admiiii.ili'red. In the c.-n-e of a rncdic’ii" v^h.-jc 
on ordinary medical man WMuld iirojenh" ncrlnipi a 
('rain, the hoaH^ .pailiifit would admim-.ier onl” the inil- 
bonlU part of u gram, or even lo a. They .i^'ert that 
ou^y very iniiintc clones arc lilted to act. «]».mn8V"- 
tern already pruh-'pn.jed to tho.r influence by the cxisl- 
rnoo fit tiio iL'C'ise; and heiioe the amount of tin* 
nedicino must be diminished ao as P> evert its curative ; 
]io\ver upon the system without uggraiatiii(; the svmp. | 
toms of the disorder. This svsfeiii Imti been adopted < 
by not u fevv medical men of distinction, anti its adhe- J 
rents are to be found in roost parts of the I'lvilizH 
world. Thcro i« reason lo believe that ttn* system is 
row on the decline, owing probably lo the introduction 
of more liberal mows among mcdioul men i»eTi»fTally. 
It is worthy of remark, that not a few honicDopaihists 
practise both systemnj and their patients may be 
treated homofopathicelly or allopailiicajly, as they 
prefer. , 

UoxiOGSStsovs Bodies, (w. homoit, | 

tho ewme ; i/en v, kind), those bodicB tu which the con- . 
Btituent elements are all similar. In Math., homage- { 
ueoua quantities are those which can bo added to or 
subtracted from one another. 

Homologous SebixS) hofnoV-o-gu» (6r. hmoft limi- 
0G3 


lar; bf/jr/i«, proportion), a series whoso tmnihers diShr 
from each other by a euustsnt incrcroent or decrement 
of an even number of equivalents of CK. Tliexara 
generally classed under n generic term, such aa tba 
fdcohols, hydrocarbons, &c. The following soritt of 
homoluguey will )Uu9trutolbiB^— • 

Jl^iJrflearl/ont, AliHtJtoh, 

Cnlfa Methrlcnc, OaTT^Og Met hylic sleohok 

C.ll^ Mtliyleue. C,ir„Oa ICthylio ,, 

C„li„ Tntylene, Tritylie ,» 

C,Jl„ 'Ittryleno. Tetrylio »» 

C'lullin ^myieno. CmlLtaOa Aiuylic », 

r>i' cxamiiintion ii will he seen that each of tho luem- 
l»•'|•s of these sories (lifters by exoetly CoHa, The 
ethers, aldehyda, nieri'Mptuns, and many others, form 
‘•itn'lar lumu'iJogous Herios. The corresponding dlf* 

m roriiposition produces u ciirn‘spondii)(| 

• ii'Ii*:vii"o ill prouerties. Thus, tlio boiliiig^point of 
I'.ie ideohnls rises oxaotly H:i" V’lih. for eeoh inoreiAOUll 
ol OJls in tho alcohol. Ilet^uln^'juiix (fnes are those 
v liie;i diflVr ill properties, hut nn' ndiited in coiupo* 
MitioM. Vlius mt'lliyl, methylio etluT, imd Ulethylio 
tile'ilioL Ibnn a heterologous Berii'« dit.i-rhig entirely iu 
llieir propel ties ; aud methyl, ellivl, in-d triiyl, form a 
b'ln.o'oi'.iiis series closely related in the ir properties. 

(.V i .-JHrK9.) 

JlovT . fioHfi (Sit. l/ru, o-stoiip), n. term for tho finer 
Kind of whetstones. Thev are uio'jtlv lidcose slate of 
\ery el‘»-e texture, m whmh the partifh"* of siliee are 
mtV lini'ly dnuled and evenly distributed. Twrktg 
paid to he the best of ull the honns, are 
oldninod Ironi tho interior of Asia Minor; the Oermait 
rtizor-himf'tt from lijo slatediills near Jhdishon; the 
Arhtrutfut oif‘Sfon«§ Iroin North America. Tho 
Pj/ J*'trc»t Htoncs are next in repute lo tho Turkey 
stones, 

lloN-FY, (Snx. hunia), nftiiiil, or semi-fluid 

mibstance, very similar in ibi properties to anker. It 
i‘i l(oind in largo qiiiAitities in a number of vegotahl<w, 
ami IS collentod oy difterent kinds oi bees from tho 
nectiferous glapds in the cup or ehahee of flowers. 
Honey, in the ordintiry tienae of tho word, however, 
eannot bo cnlled a purely \'eg"tnbIo production ; for, 
niter It IS eolleeted by I lie jirobosoig of Ibo inseet, it is 
transmitted lo tljo ‘Buekinc-stonia"h, or ho»iey«bng, 
where It ill elalv)rat<‘d, anil afterwards disgorged, to be 
deposited 111 the ceU of tho honeycomb. WhoTL tho 
bees lire xerv ('iiinir, the hone> undergoes less change 
tind remains nearlv white; m ..Imh state it is onlled 
urgin honey. At. all times it pertakes of the qualities 
of t he plant •’I’om ivhic'h it. lias t»een derived. IIeno<V 
Roino xurietic's of honey obtaimsi irom the azalea^ 
rlKMbideiiilron, A*'*., are poisnninie. 1'he most whole* 
hi>iiie kinds Hre||env(*d lrt»m the ceiuu) /fn’ca, called 
heitlnT honey, anil irom most Inbiiiti' pliints. Honey 
ditr»TM nmeh 111 ei»lo«ir and cmsi-lenee ; it conlsuin s 
roi"'iib-jable quantity of Biieelmnne matter, and some 
mill i'.i,;e. from nhieh it derives itn Koftnesssnd vis* 
(’osiu. it. ferment.s xery re.sddy, eiid yields » strong 
iiMons liquor called mpod. 'J'here are two varieties of 
honev, — one yellow, tratiejiarent, and ol tho eoufis* 
ti-iiceof turpeiitim* ; tho other white, and capable of 
nHHiuriing the s\did i inn, and of eoncreting into regular 
spheres, Tlieas two speeies are often united, and lUaj 
be ~e;ir.rnt.ed by mriins of alcohol, wbiuh diMsolves ^0 
iiqiiul honey mueh more rnpifUr than theBolid, Honey 
IS the ]»rodnctjon of most eoiintries, but is more par* 
tic’il.triy abundant in the is'sad of Camliu, and io the 
greater part of the islands of the Archipelsgo. Th# 
iioney (if Sicily appears to be particularly high-* 
flavoured, and in some parts of the islund to 8nr]iaS8 
('ven that of Minorca, owing, no doubt, to the quantity 
of arnmatio plants which overspread that part of tito 
eountrr. This honey is gathered three times io tha 
yi’Rr,-^in •Tnly, August, and October. It is fotiad 
the peasants in the hollows of trees end rocks. Iba 
country of the lesser Hybla is now, as of old, ehleify''^ 
celebrated for its honey. In the woods of NTcurta 
America, considerable qaautities of honey mw# pro* 
duced by the wild beea. Jdoney is much ttSM itt 
making preserves and confectionery; and, in its 
natural state, to put on bread. It is also n^ oa » 
demulcent m^ieine against hoarstDem, catarrh, fte. | 
and externally to promote supouration. In its dan* 
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IxouoysuciLJO Hooplns'oough 

llwh.tiHi*, It I' UM«‘fi ti) swpclori ciTtam mcfJicines. It p&">'niitry nfinilituy otiqucttf. Tho t«rm ia aUo used 
in niMpn ami <lf*terj*«'n! than »uj:.*r, and is to sjjjuily the coniplimeiita ofler'jil to |iers»nutfes 

jmrticiilrirJy sepvicmible ni expert or.ition iii or inilitury heroes wheu they appear beroro a Imdy of 

diRorders of tho breast. For tliese and other like pur- armed men, or such os are given to the reiuaiua of a 
poses, It M olteri iijucd with vinegar, and boiled down deciM^ed ollieer. 

to a proptM* consiHtenco over a sliov lire, when it lornis iloooi'i) i^nakiz, hood‘~fd, in Nat. Iliat , the Co- 
llie oxyinrl of roinmeioe. Honey was one ol tho ilrat bra di cajodlo (Port., snake with tho hood). This 
articles of human rioiinshnient. Tho deities of ancient term is 8oiiietiin''M applied to the i\'(/ya tripudimii, 
Greece were siqiposed to live on milk and honey, alone, and boaictnnes to all tho specie'-j of the genus 
Arislotle, undseKrul otiier ieunied writers, and pro- A'#//rt, which nn* very venuinoiis serpents of tho Fi- 
bably the aneienls geiicrully, did not know wliere ptruLe. 'Jliey av! all rtMiurkuble lor the singular 
honey origMi:ill> enme from ; they imagined that it fell manner in wlm-h they ildale tlie back and sides of tho 
from* heaven idio ruin. l‘liny was unable to decide m-ek uhen irritated or excited. To this i.u-nlty they 
wlndlier It desecnded Iroin tho heavens genern'lv or nrn indebted lr>r (heir name ; siuco the elcvatoil hl.iu of 
from tlieHtiiva, or wiw a juieo formed bv the jiiiritleii- the back of tin* in'» k, when viewed in Ironi, jirc'ienta 
tint! of the >iir, and afterwurdB collected by beea. Tii nnKhtlie appe iniife of a liotid, Itslon^iliis e'.iio- 
all the worka of tho ancioiils, inucli itnporl.iiico is rally three or hnir f«‘et, of a pule diiogy brown colour 
littiiclied to honey and tho earn of beea. iloneveoinb, above, anil bluish or vellowinh-whitn In-low. Uis ciia- 
or the waxoii struct nre IriuntMl by bees, in vvlm-h they raeten/cd bv a pei uhar murk on the hack of the neck, 
depieuf their honey and eggi*! it onoof the iioK-'t siir- whn-li chi-iclv resemliles a pair of spectiiele-v ; for tins 
priMMg of all llin woi'Us of uihccIs. Rv the peculiar r>‘.iMoi) the reotile is frcijnently citlled I ho “spietacle 
orgsiii/iilioii ol tlie bee, tho wax is Beereti-d in tin* snake.’* It 1 :vi*h ii]M>n li/urds and otiier Hinivli anun-ds, 
form of Hinall and thin oval scales in tin- lohU of the and is e cnlv Killed, being! blitggish iinimal. Its Into 
abduineri. Tho rniileriHls, hoivevwr, ol w'ln-li it is h cvtremely venoinous, c.i ‘ig dent h vvillnii twe hours, 
c'omposed, tliougb l■ollectcd from the llowc-rs«»f plants. The Innideii snaKi* is oflei nd in the neighiioui iiood 
are tinknown, ninl have given eaiise for inueli <peeoi:v. (ti biimaii tbvelloigs in t’ ' l-'ast liido'i, and is soine- 
tion. Tho regular Htnii-i lire of the hoiievo.md) is also limes Imiiid m the houses tlo-mselves. It apiiears to 
remark id lie. It is composed of a iininber of cell**, in* allraeletl by the young poultry uml the moi-ltiri) 
liio.st of which are exactly hexapoiiul, coiiili acted with o| ilu* drainage and well .. Tlie poi .oil of the liooiied 
gertinofrieul aeeiiviu-y, liiul arranged m two hiveis, sinike is aecietcd m a large gl iml in tholieud; mid 
pla- 'od eml to end, the opeuingH of the dill(*renl layers jw he i tin* animal closes its iiniiith on any object, tho 
oeiiig 111 oppositi* direi tions, .-\s the eomb is placed jnnaon Hows it.lo ll.e wound mado throiigli a cavitv in 
vortieully, the cells are hori/.oiilul. The e**iistrnclion the tuoih, it is. however, little disposed to use ita 
Ol tliocellu 111 such US to alUnal the greiit«*'(t p«>’SibU. lungs, « xc'jd 1.^p the pnrpo.se of Hiipplying itself with 
number in a given .space, vv ith aii expenditure id the food. The Imiiaii jugglers tamo aoiiie ol tliesu? aer- 
Ioa*it poBaible aiiionnt of niali'Hiil, 'Iho bane «.| each penis, ami ti-neh iinm to phiv tricks mid dunce, to 
cell ifl eonijioaed of three rhoinlmnlid pieces, jdaecd BO nstoinsh the peoj»le,- liter having lakcii em-e, bow- 
na to form a pyramidal com-avity. The *.011-1 ol the e\or, to pull out their poistuious ti-elh. 'J'hc *-nmo uso 
celh tire also much (hmiicr than the llnest paiu-i ; and is nnidc of another spee.es iii hgypt. 
yet they aro ho tli«po8<*d as to bo Hlrong en ui-pi to Hookvk. (.S\-e PiiM-, ) 

resint all tho inolions of tho beo viilhm them, (^re Jlooi isu-rovt.tt. ho'ip'-mij f.Vng -Sax.), in Med., a 
Dru ) eoiigh in which tlie ]>iitient hoops or whoops with a 

Ho.nm.soi'KT.k. (A'ee liONirKlM.) deep inspir-vlioii of brc.itli. On iiccount of the viol.*nen 

h/uiii, the iitttiie given by tlio Cliineso to ol (he cough attcmling this dn>iu»e, the term 
any lactorv belonging to Fiiropoitu lueiehiinla^ut bus been applied to it; ami on iieciuiiit of tho re- 
^'anton. The Hong inerehanta won* ten or twelve emTcuco ol the ct*ngh in paroxvRms, it m al.io known 
nabvos who were tho only oiiea legnllv entitled to by the naino of “chin,” or “ kink '* rough lloopiiig- 
Irado with foreigners, or “ the outer biirh-iriuiis.’’ ctuigli aeeiiis ti* liavo been unknown to the ancient!}, 
Hiiieo the hist t’luneiuv war, however, the tivedilies for as n-' mention ol it 1 \ made m tin* medical works of tho 
trad? hi»vo iiecii g-.eiilly inereasod, and eomineree, m- (Jieel. , IvomaiiB, and \rahiaiis. It bus, however, pre- 
Btead of heing inonopoli/.cd by tho Hong merchants, vailed lor several centuries in various citniitro'S of 
boa become more general. Kurope, and mi iiecountof its frequent occurrence, and 

llotfoua, oii'-nr (lait. honor), a term vvliich, inils tlie ilutiger with which it is otYen acoomjianicd, it has 
otdinary eense, is enpablo of many at^ various nigiii- vH-eiipied the attention of physicians eonsiufrably. Tho 
llnatimis, all of which, however, mav Iw caady traced syuijitmn.s comniene.* with a simple catarrh, indicated 
hack to the origiiitil iiieiinuig of tho word; 'i*-— by a cough, and the expectoration of a limpid llnid ; by 
n rtn'tain ro/rrin or reqarJ huiti on opinion. The rediiesB ,>f the conjuiieiiv:i*, a watery dibcharge from 
liUimiTii had such a high opniiou of honour, that they tin* eyes and iioainls ; hoar&ciicss, and occiisionul "iieez- 
aetually deilled the word; and in modern times u mg. 'These miiptoms are generally accornpiinied by 
lilays ri part hardly inferior to that which it did in the slight feverishness, and the patient is low-apiritcd anil 
days of antiquity. It is used m various terms ol hnguid. Thus lar tho disease closely resembleM a eom- 
phVasoology to mark out, or indieate, certain rulcB or m..n cold ; but at the cud of about ono or two weeks, 
notions by which society ui general, and especially tlie eharuefer of ibe allection changes. Tho fits <if 
that more powerful portion of it denoinuuited “(he eouglong bee -nne more long and frequent ; a sensation 
fashionable world,’* reguliitea its proeerdinga with n of tickling in the liiryiix and trachea accoinpanies eooh 
onrt of tacit understttiuliiig; any deviation from which lit, during w Inch the iiispiratiuns are irregular, e.spe- 
rlgovous code incurs the risk of expulsion beyond its elally m the case of children, whose faces bear an et- 
piuo. The phrases (irAf q/* AoMO.'ir, afuir of honour, pression of anxiety and fear. When tha lit comes on. 
Jaw of honour, eoi/rt i^f honoar, with some sliglit modi- they cling (irmly to the persons or objecia near, and, if 
iioatioiis, emaiiAie from the above meaning, and thus asliVp, start up. The efforts of coughing then bt-coine 
carry their own interpretation iilniig with tliera. The so rapid and violent, as to take away the breatli : during 
title “yonr lumonv^was formerly applied to men ol the intervals between, it is ilifficuU to perceive any 
rank generally, but it w now limited to, ami distinctly inspiratory movements, excepting at times when the 
-qonffsTrod on, the Vice-Chancellor and the Muster ot cough w interrupted bv a peeuUar whoi'ping sound, 
the Rolls. which has given this disease its common name. In 

HonoVR, Lugioii op. {Set Lpoiott of IToirorB.) young children, hooping-cough often becomes corapU- 
H<1 xour, Msidh or, in tho courts of Korc*pean uated with other diseases. The most common oorapli- 
•ovoreigns, are ladies whose duty it is to attend the cation with children at the breast is cerebral couto** 
queen when she appears in public. In Kngland thev tion, giving rise to convulsions. Hooping-cough prevails 
•f* ®l8bt in number, with a salary of £3iK) per annum tis an epidemic disease, and children from birth to the 
. • period of second dentition, are clncflj liable to it. 

Hoitoviis OF Was, »n Mu., are certain stipulated Adult persona, however, are not exempt from it, nxtd 
Venus granted to a beaten enemy, by which he » it somotimes liappens in old age. The diee^ is very 
permitted out of a fortress or town, or from'a camp contagious, and when ft once fluds admission into a 
ot ft liuft of intxeuGhments, with all the pomp and bouse, very few young persons, who bare not bad it 
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Hoopoe 

prpvKiiis'iv, eaenpo. If nkr(>ly ufiVota the Muie indi* 
viduul twice, Mltbnufrh thi« sotuotimeA occurs. Uoopiui;- 
01 ‘ugh IS B verv futsl malady ; the BverHjjo number of 
tlenihs in London everT .vear, for tin* ton years hot wren 
]8Jf) niid lSj{», was 2,190. Hitherto, no treatmenf of 
ho(>pui';<cou('b hiis lieen discovered, by wliich its pro- 
prc"! CHU be arrested : its seventy, howevor, can be 
iiiitiL^iited and its duratinn dimiiiislieil. It must, necos- 
suriiv, run a certain course, which often, in apite of 
sliillnl treatmont, may l»e loiij; The udniiiiistratioii oi 
cmctira m the earliest stages of the disease is often 
enicHciniis ; utid tartar emetic, on account of its easy 
Molubiliiy and certain actiiui, seems to bo best suited for 
the purpose. In pv.)traeted ciujcfi, notliiiif; ^lppear^ to 
b« BM ertoctivc 111 putting; a stop to the e«mnh aseluiuce 
of air, wliifh Irequenlly snoeecds xsheii all other 
methods have holed. Tlio diet sliouKl always bo of 
the noldest description til the coininencoiiient. but 
afterwards, it is advanta^'cous to adopt a iiioro fouic 
and nounsliini; repmeii. 

Kooi'ok, Aoop'-o {T'pupu epopjt), an insi'sMoral bird, 
belonyiiif' to the family of the Crr/himttr It-* ceneric 
rhiir.iciers are - beak lonper tliaii the head, hlijjbtlv 
bent, sleinier, tri'iii<;uhir, and preatiu- in length than in 
breadth ; nostril" Inisnl, iiilernl, o\iil, and purllv eoii- 
coalcd by the feather? ou the lorche.id ; wm^s ot tuode- 
rute si/.e, the fourth and filth rpiill-le ithcrs beitin the 
longc'.t ; tail ol 111 featic'rs, htpuire at the end , liii-a 
:t in I'rniit, 1 behind, the outer and middle ones 
lieiin; united as f.ir as the first lomt; cIuwh hhort. mid 
onli slii;Mtlv eiirvcd Tlw' hoopoe is a euinnier visitor 
to the Hniish islands, and comes IVotii tlu* north of 
Afnc'i ; it 18 also a native ol A'-i.i. This ImmI is oene- 
rally nlmiit a foot in leiiu'th, iind its I'liima;,"* is com- 
posed nrincipally <if bl.o k and white leHthcrs; it is 
jiarticularly disliiijjnished by a crest on the to]» «»f its 
bead, composed of butt feaihere, tipped with Idack. — 
Rff. YttrivU's lirihuh Hints. 
iJoj'S. ^iSVr ) 

Hokabv, h<tr*-r’rfl (Lat. hnra, an hour), in Astron., 
tho arc described by the sun, iii.i-m, <*r isnv ot the 
lilnii'Ms, in tlie space of an bone, nr the uiiffie which ia 
unblended by that arc is calbnl its Imraiy motion. 

llonnai'M, /loc'-ifc-Mm (bit.), Hailey, a koti. of ilie 
tiat nr [ • Gntmivttrt'rr, The ^iriin 'pal species or in- 
rieties of cereiil b.4rlcy in cidniuHon aie ]»raelically 
distinguialicd by tlie arnmj'cnient of the bceds; thus — 

- » no 

c0=' cOi' cOc. 

O o 

Taeovw'r./. I’oiir-rct >' >t > !. 

The two-row ed forms, which nre penovallv recanted as 
varieties of the Hjiccica Jl. ilmtu hvm, .iro those ordi- 
iianlv cultivated iii KiiKlund The sjx-rowed barl *1 


• Ilom 

from bia ey« foriuB a tangent to any groat oirule de- 
scribed on the earth's surface, snd'}inssing through 
the spot oil which ho ia standing. It should, however^ 
be stated that the otteet of the refraetion of light 
cutises the actual limit of vi'aiou to bo extended a lilUn 
bcvoiid the circle tliai would bo traced in the nisnuer 
initicalrfl above. The higher the ])o8ilioii of thu ob« 
seiitT, the preiiter will he the field ol view, or the moro 
disiunt the horizon will appear; thus a man at the 
masthead of a vessel can hco what is invisible to those 
who are on deck. To find the diatanoe of the horixon 
at sea uppnixiniiilely, first ascertain tli« heieht of the 
observer aboie the sea-level lu feet, extract tne Hquare 
root <if this qiiauiily, and add to the result three, 
tenths of the sunic; the nmount IliUH obtained will 
i;nc the dislaiieeol the horizon pretiv closely in miles. 
The iisiroiioniicul liori/oii theorotioully is formed by a 
plane piissini; through the centre of ifio earth at right 
angles to another pusmng through the meruliaa of tho 
apei'tutor, whieli di\idcs the heavens into two equal 
puria or liemisplieres ; but, praetienlly,tliis is ofTeOted 
iiy the liuiiiral Imnzoii, which divides the field of the 
hcineiis into two purls, and const untly chmigcs as the 
soertuinr varies Ins position on the enrtirs surface. 
Tliu«, if tie wore at inn north pole, he would ace tho 
Ht lira in the northern hemianliere ; at the south pole, 
the stars in the southern liemiHphcrn ; while at the 
••qii.itor he would see a hemisphere of the lieavons, 
eiiibracing ])ari of the stars in the northern hemi* 
Rptieif and part of those in the southern. Tlie dislauoe 
lieiwecii the i»iivlh and tho fixed stars is so great, and 
the rioliua of the oarMi bo innignilicaiit in proportion 
to ]|, that the physical horizon, iia it appears to a speo- 
talor on the earlji’ii surfuee, and the Hslronomioal 
lion/on in whieh he is BuppoHcd to bo at its centre, 
niav be coiKsidered as roiiu'ident for all [iriiclical pur* 
poHc*.. Observations on land are Irenuenlly iakou hr 
the aid of uliiit is termed an arlificuu horizon, which 
(onsHl'Mif fill* level siirfaeo of a trough of mcrcurr, 
which IS paiallci to the plane of the horizon, and lu 
which tin* imago of the heavenly body in reflected. 

lloit.N, Horn MAtH’KArTUiir, horn f8as.).-.-Tba 
tcnii horn is, iii general language, applied to a hard 
stibKiiiDce growing on the heads of certain animals, 
and fiarticiilarly on cloveii-tooted qtiadrupedM, usually 
iitftiiiiiiig BO!ii(> length and ending in a point. They 
••'•rve ir. weapons of oU'enee "iid defence to tho attimab 
wliiehbeiir tliein. in Kogbuid, tho Biibatnnoe called 
born mav be divided into two dint met ciaaRcs : — Firsts 
(he blanched, bony liorn.s of tho stag genus, and the 
‘ imple, Jaminuted lioriis of the nz gamiB and other 
kmdp'd gener.!. 1'he first of tbc.se kinds of horn it 
apphe,! to the same purjioses as bone and ivory, and 
the iminufae' are IS iihiioBi smnlur. The other kfud of 
born, found ui the ox, antelope, goat, and sheep, OOn* 
"ixtH ofa numVlpr of coiiicnl aljeatlis inserted one iuto 


Jf. hf ,tttntu‘h»mt IS more gr.)wii in Si-otlanil, where if | another, the mnernioht resting iipou the vascular mem- 
is known us icre or hifi>}. The fuiir-rowcil is perhaps i brarie eovermg tho honv core. The tip is very dense, 
only a variety <>f the Hiv-rowod, thmigh it is desenlii-il niii' the hijers of which il composed are Bcaroely 
u.s a distinct. 'species, generally under the niiiue of /f. i distingui dialde. This kind of horn appears to eunsiat 
vulnare. Very v.irious have been tho opinions os to ; of Coagulated allKimen ; and tlioio is a regular con- 
the’^wild spec.p.s from which the eiiltivnled barley has | nectnui between horns, nails, claws, hoofs, scales, 
sprung; but tx* 11. iltrtUhum is li e only kind tiiaf has ! hair, feiitbers, and even skin. Tim horns of oien ore 
ever been found apparently wiM, it is prob.xblc ih.it j .he nniicipa) ones u«e<l for man Mfiictii ring purposes; 
all tne viinctiofl in cullivation have l>e^n d(Tiv<-il fioui j the honiF. of bulls and cows being preferred to ihofO 
thiM type. Uurlev is used dietetieally in tld* maiiufa- - ! of bultocli'*, which aro thin and (if a coarse textufe. 
turo ot bread; and in the form of malt (which i 'fhe horns of goats and fiheep are whiter and mOM 
mo-sti exfeuBively in tho producimn of nlr, beer, and ; tritiispumit than those of uii) other anmials. In bOM 
nrdent Bpints. It ia the comiiioii grain in u*.c for the j marmfnrture, the first prccess ucccssiiry in to remove 
iiittor purpose in this country, llarlcv deprived ol it.s j the core. This is clleetcd by steeping the born in 
husk constitutes Scotch, knifed, or pot baric^. 'When | water for about a niomh, wbou the horny sheath bs- 
both husk and integuments are remove I, and lli»? , comeg su Sf.ltened that the core cun be readily with- 
6ee<l8 rounded and polished, tliev funn pnirl Imrlrtf, drawn. The cores aru not wasted, but aro afterwards 
and tins, w lien ground, IS called Aar/ey. burnt, foriuing bone-aah, a BUlistaiiOO valuable in 

UoKi'iiof.vn. fiSre MAKKuniT M.) making cuneln for ustiaying purposes. Thfw are also ' 

llos.v.oy, hor-V-son (fir. horizem, to bound, limit), u'-cil tri other ways,— for maaing glue, stiflening for 
— ^The horizon, in the general ar^entation f>| the fTloth-dreo9rr.s, and lor inauure. The solid tipofth* 
word, IS the line by which the view of the Bfiectator ib horn, after being sawn oil', ia used for niaking knUe- 
bounded, and in winch the sen or land and sky appear I handles, umbrella-handlea, &c. After iicing divided 
to meet. When he is on a level plum (d' great extent, or j into thin laniiiisc, the remaintler of the horn is tisad 
e.> sea, the horizon will ussume the forin of a circle. ) for various purposes. Tho lower part is frequooUj 
This IR tinned the physical or natural horizon. In ' ined for maaing combs, v^Hle the mictdlo is osed for 
this case its extent is limited by a circlft iraoed out by • makiog lanterns, &c. To prepare the horn for use, it is 
the revolution of a point about the position of the softened by means of boiling water, and then ustialfy 
spectator as a centre, at which point a lute drawn j held in tho' flame of a ire till it gains tho tomperatve 
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of aieJtiii/; leuil, nnd b<*coniM ba soft fts to bo Bomi> 
fluid. Whilo 111 litis Htatp, the Blitting is perlbnned by 
monns of a poinLpd knife rosemblinf; a prunint;*knifo ; 
tlicn, by moans of te' i ]iAirH of pincers, tbo cyliudor or 
cone of Iiorri is ii})enod till it is nearly flat. A number 
of pieces are thou exposed to pressure between plates 
ol'iron previuiisly liculod end sreasod. The d^ip'oe ot 
the pre«8uro depi'inls upon tno required use of the 
horn, Tb« thm hboftfi of born are then sersned with 
aldnnt or wlro-eil-^ed driiw*knifo upon a board covered 
with hide. Alter bein^* snioolhed and brou(;ht to I lie 
required thiiitn‘Sfi, they arc polished with a woollen 
vaq dipped in eharro.'il-da'jt, a litLio will or beinq adiied 
at times. A Her lieinj; rubbed with rotteii-ritone, they 
arefluHily polislied with horn MhaTin|;.s. When horn 
is to bo o«n verted into oornhs, the pressure requires 
to be us Hlii;ht as possible, lest, by the broakiu^ of the 
grain, the teeth bpt cmxe liahlo to split. Horns for 
combs are ronylily e,ul by a hateiiet or raw lo (ho re- 
qnired shujio, and then lIuiKhi'd by rasping and aer.ij>iiig. 
Ornainenlul horn oonibs, with open work, an* l:i'-gr'v 
xnanufiiutured in Franco. Kiinir>boxeH, combs, andodn'r 
ornatneutHl articles, are oVien made liy preHsm,’ horn 
shavings, after redncini; Un’ni to a sofl'slute b\ niean.i 
of heat. Drinking-horuH, are made by si. wing Vhp hi rn 
to the required length, Bur.lding and 'musting it. .i 
fire, placing it in a eonieid wnodon inouM, and iir.ngnig 
it into the voiiuired shapo by drnnij' u wiuul -t, ' 
flrmly into iho nderior.* li'vs a'.lerwnrui liicid i*!-. .1 
lathe, when cold nnd hard, and lurnt'l and )>olislieii 
both on the liisidn and oulnidv*. 'I'Iki Viottinu, a 
round flat pieen uf horn, H dropped m u( the 
larger end of iho eiine of horn, wtule iho latier 
is warm. At the amnllcr end of tho ve.sacl is n gn.iwo 
into which the botlom slips, and as the ho.n eon- 
tracts in oooluig, so the bntlont becomes llrit.lv lived, 
And the drinking-born water-tighi. The prooo's of 
dyeing Wn of liilierent colourn is very easy. It ’.I 
uatialiy wloured uf u riuh redibn^h broan in ih: 
country, nnd spoltoJ «o as lo imitate t(>rt>>iu«-dii 11 
Tho whole of (ho refiiso of horn inaiinMciiire 
volnable. Hoofs and Iwnni-cuttinws arc used lor m.ik- 
inj; firussiate of iiocai.h and PrusMun blue: nud 
clippings of tho eombinaker are n.scd ns rnanuro. An 
artifloial horn is nun I *> Irom tlie geliitiue obtanied from 
bones by iniiniitio mMil, and converting it into a b<flnv 
•ubstaiieo by tnnning. bari'o quantities of hot a are 
imported into tbi.s uouaivy. Jn blielUeld nloiic nearly 
8(H),0i)i» deer-lioriiH aro required annually for maKiir 
hnndien for cull. ry. The imports ot ioreign Jioni 
average about i.Oit'i (on.4 per unumu. 

Komtt, h Wind iiihfriunenf, of wliieh there are 
various kinds, made of dtUereiil. materialH ; smdi ns 
wood, brass, copper, and sowetimes silver. (For a 
dasenplion of Ihe horn, uer Knic.vcii lloiui, BcaLJf, 
CORMlT-A-riMOX, SaX-IIOUK, &C.) 
llostruFAU. (Sefi Cakpinps.) 

U0BMII1.T., horn'-Lill {Jiiiceron, from Gr. 6 ohs, an 
01, and kertiii^ a born), a gen, ol birds belonging tt> the 
conirostral tribe of the ord. i’ansfren. These bird.i are 
ohamclertrcd by having their largo hooked beak «ur- 
inountod at tho base by a hornv up)H*ndngo nearlv us 
big as tho boak ilscll, nnd of n cellular structure 
withiii. They live nn atnnmls and vegetables, uiu* 
inhabit the uarinest parts of Asia and Africa. On 
accAttut of thmr perching on the brauchea of lofty 
trees, where their vision can ooianiund an extensive 
rwge, they nre extn*inrly dilliculr of approach. 1. ke 
the toucans, they swallow tlieir lood whole, throw iinr it 
fint up in iho air and cutching it as it falls. The 
rhinooeros hornbill {tiuffros rhiiiw-firoti) is ubeut tl'.e 
siw of a turkey, and of a bluish*bhiek colour. The 
horny appeud.ige nt the base of the bill of ibis variety 
IS vtttj large, and in the form of n rcrerled born, li is 
a native of‘ Java, luul hops about on both Icg.s like a I 
wen, facdiug chietly on rats aud mice. The African 
■weies (iif«ccr</ji tif'ruutuuf) is considered a eacrud 
bml ivy the negroes, who m-ver dostruv it on envl 
•ccomit, from a superstitious belief that the death uf 
a born bill produces siekness over a whole district. 
The pied honibiU noTiotfros) is alanir the 

sue of a raven, and nearly ns black. Its crest is thin, 
Wd Jreqiuvitlr much injurwl by striking aguiust the 
fl^chos of trees, tho hark of which the bird tric« to 
flM«oh, ia order to got At the iusects IviujE boncoth. 
tWd 
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From its fondness for the same insects, this species is 
carelidly reared in Ceylon, in order to keep the houses 
clear of vermin. The piod hornbiU is a native of 
India, and lives iu withered trees, in the holes of which 
it deposits Its eggs. Tho undulated hornbili (Bucercs 
unduUitun) is the last variety, aud the must beautiful 
specimen uf the whole genus, os the bdl is more pro- 
portionate to the sise of the bird, and its plumage is 
di«tingiii.shcd by mure than tho usual vivid colours, 
which adil to tho magnificent ajiprarancc of oriental 
liiril^,— lUird’s Encyclopadiu of tho Xfalwal 
Sctonct A. 

HoBMiLitN’DX, horu'‘blniil (Gcr.), iu Min., a mixture 
of tho bilicato and aluniinato of niugnesia, liiuo, pro- 
toxiilc of iron, wiib a variable cpiantity of llio lluorides 
of calcium and potassium, it occurs in dark greon or 
black cry stall, 111 s3rcnit.c, porphyry, basalt, aud lava. 
Ir. Iff also known as ampliibole, a nuiuo bestowed on it 
bv ITuiiy. Aabetfoa and <iJ7tia»/jliu« consist of a libroQS 
vatii ty of liornbliMidc, 

iJoKvnooK, korn’-Uaak't a name formerly given to a 
copy of tlie alphttbet eel in a Ifuiiie and covered with 
n tlun plate ol tninsjiurfut born, to prevent the paper 
from being lliumbed to pieces by llie children who 
wt ro niade lo study it. Tho hot nlaiok whs gcnerHJly 
v.'«o>l an a elidirs lirsl stei t(>wards knowledge, but it 
h.ii now become obsoU ‘ > au iiibtruuicut of elcaien- 

t;irv e<tueation. 

t(*iUMsT, hai'^uiit (Siii it/mete), ( 1 ~< h/xi erttbro), gju 
lu-iiieated bvmonoplerous iuseot, belonging to Iho 

I » pi'/u*. nr Wu'm lainilv. The principal f‘hiiracteriBtio 
ol Ihe UiMeet IS t.vkeii from the stnieiure of its wings; 
thc'.e, when it «> at reel, are folded lUrougbout their 
entire length. I'he lore wings liave one marginal aud 
three hub-uiargiiii.l cedi ; and in all speoicH the iieiira- 
iiou H Ihe snine. ’flie hornel w a much larger insect 
limn tho waqi, and ni louseqnrntly much more for- 
niul'iblc. It. fmilds it.'i iiesl in holes in the trunks of 

‘s, nr in ol.l wmUs aiul ditrhes. Its colour is 
throiiglmiit of n dark, blown mixed with yellow, and 
the head 11 ebhmg. 1( la very voracious aud pug- 
11 leumH, while llitv common vVasp Hcems to be its 
l.i\ouriie prey, ulth mgh it cuts uhuost any kind 
ol llesh, t>.i well us fruit and liunev. The nest ia 
.s'DiiUer thnii thoao of tlio wasps, aud is of a globular 
lortii, const rueled with tbo niouLlis of the cells do wu- 
WMi'ds. ilernels are the most active liKlo lusccts; 
thev' Jlv rapiilly, and hiivo been observed to carry on 
the building of tlieir lots by moonlight, unliko the 
habit of in<">t insi'cl.s. Their sting is very aeverc, and 
IS oiten provluettve of .serious consequences, {See also 
Vl SIMIJ.K.) 

llou.vi'icF, hont'-flipe, n rustic mur-ical instrument 
boldvim or ever now secii, except in Wales, whero 
it ns Sflili verv common. Its AVelsh name is pib.cora, 
nil ailing hornpipe • it ia so called from its being oou- 
htructed of a wooden ]dpe, with holes iit ocrtain dis- 
tiuiees and a liorii at eaeli end, one to collect tho wind 
blown into it, and tlm other to aiigmeut the sound. 
TTiia tcr%% i-v also applievi to a dance in triple time of 
SIX erotehels in a bar. 

I I UK. N -wo Ilk. {See Crown-WOBK.) 
lloKOLOGiL'Ai, hor-oAo'-je-nm (but. horolotjium, a 

clock, tunepiece), a constellotiuu of the soutbera 
hemisphere, formed by LaeaiUo, situated between 
Canopus and Kndanus,* and formed entirely of stars 
of ilic liilh and sixth magnitudes. 

lloBui.OGY, hor-nl'~o-je (Or. hora, time or honr; 
foyew, udibcourse), is the art by the principles of wluch 
the measurement of time is regulated. In a more 
general sense, it is the art which takes within its scope 
» knowledge of the action of certain machines used as 
time'mcasnrers. It is a dilUculi thiug to give a good 
definition of time. According to Locke, it is *' the con- 
sideration of durntion, as set out by certain periods 
and marked by certain nieasnres or epochs." According 
lo Aristotle, **oiir conception of time originates in 
that of motion, and p.irtiouluriy iu those regular and 
equable motions c.'trricd on in thn heavens, the parts 
ol which, from tlieir perfect similarity to each other, 
are correct measures of the continuous and successive 
qiiautitv called time, with which they are conceired 
to co-ext'4t. Time, therefore, may be sahl to b« in tbo 
perceived number of auccessive movements." tTn- 
douhtsdly tho motions of the heavenly bodies form 
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the bnfc standard for measurini; time incloded witbin 
lengthoncil periods ; hue ibr the compuMtion of such 
abort diiiHiuua m tionra, iniuutes, and seconds, wo 
must call to our aid certain inat]imatical)y*adjufted 
mnehiuea, tUo knowledge of nhose construction is 
regulated by the science of horology. Th« “ iutber of, 
history''* ascribes the inTOuhoii or the earliest time- 
lueasurera to t ho loniuus. I’huy claims the honour 
lor Auaxiiuoncs; whilst FhuvoriDUs wishes us to accept 
Anaxiuiandor os llio roal itiTcittur. At uiiy rate, tfio 
Ursi horologia of which we Jliid mention are the Poht 
ami Gnomon. The luitcr, which whs the more simple. 
And, it may ho iniVrrcd, older iiistrurncut, consisted 
merely cf a stull' or [loio set up perpeudiculaiiy in u 
sunny spot, itsshudou being measured upon the place 
where it iell, and time coinpiiti'd thereby. The Polos, 
or Jleliotrojnon, wiis formed of a basin in w biuii the 
twelve divisions of the day wore marked by lines, umi 
upon those ihe shadow of ii porpcudu'iiinv stall, set up 
in the centr* of tho iik<vtTuinfriit, wiia thrown by the 
sun. In modern days these iiinohincs are ua lied sun- 
dials. {See ScN-IiiALH.) Much iiistrunients us these 
must have boon known i<) tho Jews, who are inferroil 
to hare derived their knowledge of them (rom (he 
Baby louiiitis : for we find irieiitioii iiiado in Isaiah 
:sx.Yrni. M, of the dud of Aini'/., whonu rcigii coiu- 
xnciioftd 711 Ji.r. In 2ll3 n.c., we learn that the Uoniaii 
gcnoTul Viipinus Cursor i-ei uji a siin-diul near the 
teuiplo of IJiiiriiiiis, ut Koine; and upon the wulNof 
the still stiiiuliiig IViupln oi'lheAVinds, ut Alliens, timy 
be seou the lines of :i dial, together with the holes in 
which were Hxed the perponduudHr [lilinrs orgnomotiR. 
But these coiitrivaiioes could only be of service in 
marking the progress of timo during the bright <iay.s 
of saminer. At night, and during the clouilv days oi 
winter, they would bo useless, luveuiion, lliereioro, 
had to be further eiiurrcd, that » more yicrlect instru- 
ment might lie produced. Tho would luipeur 

to be tiiu tnachi no which was called upon to up 
for tho shortcomings of Us progenitor tho Mmoit.il 
Tho clepsydra Ttir. Ucjifnu, to steal ; fm ior, water), v»r 
water-clock, oi thetitreeks HudKoiuiiiis, was an iiisi ru- 
men t in which water escaped, os H were by stealth, 
in a more or Icfis regular How, I rom one vessel to 
another. Closely rcseinbliiig this was the saiui-ghniH, a 
more accurate instrumi'iil, iiecause a column of Hand, 
of a great or moderate height, wul run thiouphun 
onllco into another vessel at a unitoriu rale; wh.lst, 
in the case of a eoluinn of water, no uiulonii rate of 
velocity can be obtained, uricis the cyliiKlcreontiiining 
the water bo kept coustautiy toll. Anorher rude foriii 
of marking lirno was the burning of graduated cuudieH, 
A time-measui'cr cm ployed )iy King Allred, lii a gene- 
ral way, all those pieces of niccliuuisiii which have for 
their motive power a weight, or the Rustic loreu of a 
spring, are i alhd clcnk-* and valchen; but they are ul*ei 
distinguished by ccrlain names, indicative, eitl-.er ol 
their oonstructioD, or of the pcculuir ollices they arc 
iutonded to perforin. For oxsuuple,- -the name tnae- 
piece IS given to any piece oi horolr.gieal nuu’hincry 
which merely marks the time without striking the 
hours; a clock, besides shoAing the iinic, stnK' aev.Tv 
hour on a bell or spring; a (/uurfer-rfovk siriKt-H the 
quarters of every hour, an mtirononovul clock is one 
which indicates sidereal time ; a malm is a pvirtable or 
pocket timepiece ; a repeater is a watch provided with 
A luecliauical eontnvauce, by means of which il can b/* 
made, at any time, to repeat the hours ; a vhroaotnHer 
is a watch of the most suporiur chauictcr, or ono that 
mav be uscvl for ustrunoinicul or muntime purposes, (i 
is nlmciM an im|>ossihihty to state who was the individual 
that invented either a click nr a watch; uud u great 
deal of the obscurity atlaehing to the early history 
of clocks IS due to the fact that Ibriiierly tho term 
horulogiuin was applied to a sun-dial or a clock indis- 
eriniiiutlely, thereny fi'iidcring it a task of tlu* utmost 
diiiiculty to state at what particular period it came to 
mean a clock. As far back as the close of tlie ]:5th or 
the beginning of tbe llth century, sinking clocks 
were known m Italy. In lifbt, as we are told r.y Coke, 
a stone cluck-towor was erected opposite Wont mi lister 
Hall, and m it was placed a cluck, the cost ol which 
was defrayed out of a line of eight hundred marks 
imposed upon a corrupt cluef jusiico of the Queeu’s 
Bench* About a Gorman horologer act np a 
9Q7 
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! h'rauee; and wo gleou firoia Bymer's **FaiderA,’* that 
i in Ki6S three Dutoh borologecs were luTited to Bng* 
I laud, where they enjoyed the protection of JSdwurd III. 
I In a letter written by Ambrosius Cainaldaleneis to 
Nicolaus of Flvireuoe, it is stated that clocks were bj 
no means uncommon in private houses on tho eoD- 
tineut towards the close of the 18Ch century, and we 
have some grounds for believing that they were general 
iuKnglaudut the saiue time. Reviewing aUtneevi* 
deuce wo have boforc us, tho conclusion may be drawn 
that the name of the inventor of a clook is unknown; 
tliot an horulogicul luuchiue driven br a weight is of 
morn ancient date tlisn is eommonly allowed ; Ihst the 
clnek of lleiirv do Wyk, which, on aooount of its 
iiuving a balance for a regulator, marked tho flret 
great era in the art of horology, was not the invention 
of one man, but thn result of a series of inventions 
made al diMerent times by ditlcrent persons. Aooofd- 
lug to M. herdmand llerthnud, the progression of the 
Hucc(>esive iiuprovements tn horology was os follows 
1. TootUed wheel-work whs known in ancient limeSt 
.tud particularly to Aruliiinodes, whose instrument was 
provided with a motive power, but had no regulating 
or i‘ontrulling mechanism ; 2. tho weight apphed M a 
motor had, at first, a fly, most probably similar to 
that of a liitclmii jack ; K. the ratchet-wheel and ^ok 
forwmdiiig up the weight, without detaching the teeth 
of llio great wheel; t. tho regulation of tho fly de* 
))eiidiug upon the state of tho air, il was ahandonod 
and a balunco sub-titulcd ; an esenpenient-wheel 
next bcoaine indispensable, as constituting, with tho 
balance, a inoro regular check thah a fly, upon tho 
tendency which a falliiig weight has to accelerate its 
velocity ; (t. the apphcHliou of a dial-plate and baud to 
indicaio tbe hours, wa.H a comiequeiic'u of the regnhirily 
mtroduecd into lUo going part ; 7. tho striking por- 
tion, to proclaim at a disianuo, without the aid of a 
watcher, the liour that w'us indieutcd, and this was 
followed by the alarum ; 8. the reduction and accom- 
modatiun of all this tnilky inacliinery to a compact and 
porl,d»le size, as in watches. , Through the kiuducRB of 
JMr. d. \V. lietiHoii, tlie eminent watchmaker of Lnd- 
gite iiill, we ariv eimbied to give an illnatrstion of a 
clock of the most iincient rhanictci'j having a halaneo 
oin (he top iiO n regulating medium, ami with an 
v^icapemeiil of 
ile» urge eon- 
Mruetion. Wo 
borruw frimitlio 
ninth edil'"M of 
Mr. Ibmsoii’a 
illustrub’d ituni- 
j>hletoi) walehes 
the dcscriptiou 
of this old iime- 
incosurcr.W’ith- 
oiitcnteniigifiio 
ly nuiniW de- 
tail of the man- 
ner m wliicli 
motion in a 
cl/^iek is succcB- 
Hiicly cojuiuu- 
mealed from 
i)ii»» footlo'd 
w’le.d (G or K) 

.. pinion («• or 
fj) to iinotbor, 
which, indeed, 
would only tend 
to perplex tbe 
mind of the ge- 
neral render, it 
will besufliciont 
to state the foi- 
lowing S is a 
sqiinre piece of 
steel flxed to and 
forming part of 
the pinion P. 
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In winding the dock, the key is placed nnoo Hrif 
square, and being tumocf round Gontiiinon^ in One 
direction, tlie pinion P turns with it. Tbie commnui- 
catea its motion to the wheel K, wluc^ is flxed to the 
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cylinder », and whioh, in iti revolution, coils or winds 
up Ihp niirtl, to which is attiichcd the weight A. While 
this takifs place, the wheel G is held in check bv 
ni.olher wheel, culled *‘lhe ratchet/' and a “click” 
(noither of which is seen in the sketch) ; hut when the 
operation of the winding is complotod, and the weight 
A begins to clescond, the cylinder H, together with the 
wheel G, turn on their conimon pivots V V, and the 
motion is thus eonininnicnted from wheel to pinion, 
until it reaches the cHcaueinent-wheel I. The teeth of 
this wheel, in its rev<ilution, net alternately on the 
pallets i h, which project from or form jinrt of the 
Bpindle or verge K M, and this produces a vilirutory or 
h-ickward-and-forward motion of Iho biilanec L L. 
Were it not for this detention, the duration of which 
is iniieh increased by the swing of the baliinoe, the 
weight A would descend with greatly aecelernted 
BpiM'd, till, in a few moments, the cord would be 
entirely unwound from the cylinder, and I lie eloek at 
r<*st. The date at which the "si/c of clocks was m* far 
reduced os to render them port aide, la uncertain ; it 
must, however, have bocn anterior to I'llt; for 
in this latter year tlm corporation of niiHter 
cloekmakors at raris procured from Francis I. a 
Btatuto preclndiiig all hut master clockmakcrs from 
coUBtructing clocks or watches, large or nutnV. At any 
rate, no dork or watch could be made Hiiinll enoiit'li 
to be portable, without having a “ mainspring ” -■iib- 
Btitntod for a weight, as the moving power ; and wlieu- 
ovor this oWeet was attained, llieu was the iceoud 
great ora in horology reached, as IVoiii this period mnv 
be dated the ajiplieatinn of the fusee, and lh<> coti4.>qiicni 
total alteration in the form and appUctiiioii of imro- 
logical machinery. The third era in chu-k-work wuh 
the application of the pendulum, llotli the disi overy 
of the pendulum, ns well as its appiicainm to clocks lo 
aiiporscdo the balanee, have been a subject ofgieut 
contention, fiomc writers, contending that tialileo dis. 
ooverod the PciuUilniii, give to lliiyghens the hoiionr 
of first applying it to a clock. “ Fendnluins/' siws 
Mr. E. li. 1) cnisoii, ill his excellent treatise oii clocks 
and watches, “ like many other things, inav have been 
invented soveral tunes over, in diiferent ages, or oven 
iutheaaoie.” An old edition of the “ Mucvelopicdui 
Eritonnica” mnintuius that the micieiit astronomers 
of the East oinnloyed pendnluins in itiea''uriiig*(lie 
times of their oliKervutioiis, |)nliontly counting their 
vihrationB during the phiiHCS of an eclipse or tho transit 
of the stars, and renewing them by a little pnsli of the 
linger when they lunginshed ; and (InsHendi, liiecioli, 
and others in more lucent times, tbUowed their ev- 
ample. “ If bo,” argues Mr. Denison, “ it is plain that 
this knowledge had itself languishcfl ami died before 
the making of what has long been called Oahlco’K dis> 
coverv, intho churuli at Florence, that ii ebandcher, 
and therefore, niiy other pendulnni, vibrated difTeiviit 
arcs in the same time, provided there were none of 
them largo ones. When wo consider the vast nuint«er 
of pendnluniB that there arc swinging about (ho world, 
it cortauily is diiltcult to iinugine that uoliody ever 
made that observation before the Jtith century. The 
application of it to tho rognlating of clucks, however, 
is a diflorent thing, as that required inrcntion, ns well 
as observation. There seems no doubt, lumevcr, that 
the first peraon who investigated and edahli'^hed tin' 
xnatliemutioiil theory and iirtiperlies of the pendulum, 
was llnyghcns, tho Dutch philosopher, in the ITtli 
century; but it seems eqiiallv eertaiu that the ibst 
^ndnliim clock was rnndc for Saint Paul’s chimdi, in 
Coveiit (harden, by Hams, a London clockmuker, in I 
lfl2l, th<uiKh the credit of tho invention was claimed I 
•Iso by Huyglu’its hiniselC, and by (ialileo's son, and 
Avicenna, and the vclebrated Dr. Uooke, the undoubted ^ 
inventor of th® baluticc spring of w'atclies, and the dis- 
eovorer of its theory.” In order to convey a clear 
idea of the action of the pemUilum, and also to narrate 
the history of its many improvements, more space 
^uld be required tlinn ran lie spared in this general 
.Mow of horolopeal machinery. It is therefore pro- 
. »«Bea to deal with the subject minutely in another 
.<^nee. PaKDi trsi.) Alter tho application of I 

the i^ndultim as the roiyilating power of clocks, the 
•rt of horology made rapid strides U>wards perfection, 
•ud It is generally admit tod, even bv cooiinental 
writers, that tho more importaat mventions nud mi- 
lk'd 


provements belong to the English. The anchor es- 
capement, as a substitute for the old crown wheel, was 
the invention of Clement, a London watchmaker, in 
IdStk In 1716, George Graham advanced horology, by 
iiitrnduning the mercury pendulum, and by improving 
the escanenieut of Clement. Darrisou's pendulum, 
llie dead-beat escapement of Graham, and tho grid- 
iron pendulum, were the subsef(Uont improvements. 
Leaving the subject of cloeknmking at this point, as a 
sketch of its present stiite will be found under the 
nrtieln Tubbut Clock, where an account of the history 
and meclisnism of the Exelningo and Westminster 
clocks will be found, it is proposed to take up tho 
hintory of watchmaking. But first of all, to say some- 
thing of the av.semblago of wheels and pinions called 
the “ movement” of a watch. Tho wheels in watches 
are urged on by the force of a spiral spring, contuiaod 
111 a hollow eylmdnenl barrel, to which one end of a 
chain H tked, hipping round tho barrel for several 
turns outside. Tlio oilier end is fixed to the bottom of 
a solid, shaped like the frustum of a cone, known by 
the name of the “ fuiee/' having a spiral groove cut on 
it. On the bottom of this cone, nr fusee, the first great 
wheel is put. The axis, or “ arbor,” as it is called in 
wntelimakiiig, on which the spring barrrel turns, is bi> 
fixed in the frame that it cannot turn when (ho 
fusee IS winding u)). 'he inner end of the spring 
hooks on to till* harro' .lor, and the outer end hooks 
oil to the barrel. I«o\' •» the fusco is turned round in 
ihe proper direction, i: .vill take on the ciMin, and con- 
seipieniU' take it off from iho hurrcl. This heiuls up 
the rpnng ; and if the lin>oo nun great wheel are left, lo 
thetiiseUos, the force exerted by the spring in tho 
barrel, lo unbend itself, will lUiike tho barrel turn in a 
contrary direction to tliut by which it wiis bent up. 
Tlu.i force of the sjiring unbending itself Iming coni- 
inunieuted to the wheels, will set them in iiiotioo, and 
they will move witli considerable velocity. Their time 
of Continuing in tnotiou will depend on tho nuniher of 
(nriiM of tho spiral groove on tho liisoo, on the number 
of teeth in the Jirst or great wheel, on the tiuiuber of 
leaves in tho pmion upon which tho great wheel acts, 
&c. The wheels in any sort of inoienuMit, when at 
liberty, or free to turn, and when impelled by a force, 
—whether it bo u weight or a spring, -would soon allow 
this force to termiiiato ; for, ns tho action of the force 
is constant from its first oommen cement, the wheels 
would bo greatly accelerated in their course, and it 
would be un improper mnehino to regi.s(cr time or its 
parts. This neceesity of checking tins acceleration, 
and making the wheels move with e- uniform motiou, 
gave rise to the itivciilion of the “escapement,” or 
“ scapeioent/' us it is generally oallecl. To eflbet 
tins, an nltarniito moliou was necessary, which 
required no small effort of human ingenuity to pro- 
idiiee. Tins “escapement" means that combinatiou 
I of parts in a watch which baB* for its object the 
eonversioTi of the circular motion of tho wheela 
into a vibratory one. Were it not for this, the mo- 
tive force would have no check. Hence it is by 
this mecimnism that the wheels in the movement are 
provonted from having their revolutious accelerated, 
which otherwise would take place to such a degree as 
to make the machine run down in a niiiiuto or 
two. ^>' 11011 , towards tho close of the 15th century, 
springs were placed as tho motive power in clocks, it 
becAino apparent that timepieces might bo rendered 
portable. Wo first hear of the manufacture of 
wntches by Peter Hole, of Nuremberg; thongh it is 
aflirnied they were invented at an earlier date than tho 
period assigned to them. Johannes Coccimus, com- 
menting ou the Cflsmographia of Pomponius Mela, 
published in Nuremberg in 1511, says “ Ingenioua 
things are just now being invented; for Peter Hele, os 
rot but a young man, hath made works which even the 
most learned mathemuticiaus admire; for he fabri- 
cates small horologes of iron filled with many 
wheels, which, whithersoever they are tuvned, and 
without any weights, both show and strike forty 
hours, whether they be carried in tho bosom 
or tho pocket.” Adding to this, Doppelm^er 
says:— “This, already written by Cucolieus in loll, 
shows in the clearest way that pocket olooks vrere 
j made at Nuremberg 219 years ago j and he has fairly 
! attributed the invention of them lo this artist, siuoo it 
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was tho moat draorring of Admiration and the nowcai 
of his time ; and which will be oontidered as a Nureni> 
berg invention ; aince» alto, docks of this kind were 
for a long time callod * Nuremberg liimg*e|rgs/ be- 
cause they at drat used to make them in the form 
of small eggs, which name is to be found in the Ger- 
man translation (chap. 26) of a strange book, which 
F. Fabclais has loft behind him. lioiice it la evident 
how erroneous it is to ascribe, as many do, the inven- 
tion of small striking clocks, as of the pocket clocks, 
to Isaac Uubrecht, a well-known mathematician, who 
lived shout the hegiuning of the last oentary, and 
dwelt III Utrnsboiirg, whereas our Peter Ilolo hud 
made tlera in Nuremberg one liiindred years befoie.’’ 
In one of tho earliest wuU'hcs, now in the pi>BHf8t*n>n 
of Mr. Octavius Morgan, the whole nioveiueiit, inidud* 
ing plates, pillars, wheids, and pinions, is made of iron, 
and the wheels have lieen cut by tlio hand. Tliore are 
two miiiiispriiigSp-'tlic larger for tho going part, aud 
the cmallor for tho idnruin. The.so are not nudosed 
in a barrel or drum, us at present ; neither is there 
fusee or catgut ; but tho outer end of the coiled spring 
is bent back as a hook, and cli|).i round a strong pdhir 
between the plates, us tho support and rusistunco to 
the force which it is to exert at its inner extremity, 
which is lUed to the axis of the great wheel. Kouiul 
this the spring is coiled or wound up, uiul by lU ex- 

f iansion the train of wheels is set in motion. 'I'he 
mlitiico which governs the movement is a small wheel, 
fixed oil the verge us its axis, to which nii oaiMllatory 
motion is given by the nlteriiate iinpiilfies of the teeth 
of the crown-wheel upon tho pallets which uro nnixed 
to the verge. Tins was the earliest e.scapeiueiit in- 
vented for watches and clocks, and continues in eom- 
mon use to this day. There does not upiieur to have 
been an^ contrivance for equalizing tho power of the 
mainspring, which, when tightly coiled up, exerted a 
far greater force than when more expandcu ; and, eon- 
sequcutlr, the luoaliino must havo been u v«iry iinper* 
feet roeuiiurer of time. On tho arbor, which* secured 
tho inner oztremitv of the mainspring, was fixed a 
rntelict-wheel, which, by means of a sfiring fastened (u | 
the plate, enabled it to inaiutaiu its position, arnl alsoj 
allowed its Ibrco to bo adjusted to tho weight of the | 
balance ; nud this was tho only way of regulating these 
watciies. A variety of plana were made use of to 
remedy this defect; but the moat ingenious and Im*si 
one, moreover, which still continneH in use, is the 
fusee," the inventor of which is now unknown, .^fter 
ooiitinuiiig almost at a atand-sldl for upwards of u hun- 
dred years, a great era dawned upon the art iii 
when' Dr. llooko oniicoived tho idea of regulating the 
action of tho balance-wheel by moaus, of a Bjiirnl 
spring. A watch upon tho new principle was made 
fur Charles JI., having this iascriptmn upon it:— 
** Hubert Hooke inven. 1658; T. Tompion boit 1675.” 
The fame of this piece of horological machim ry spread 
rapidly over the continent, and two were constructed 
for the dauphin of France. Previously to this tim», 
watches hud but a single hand ; but in consequence ol 
the new regulating imwcr, a minuto-whed ami miuui>‘. 
hand could bo added. Both these ore said to lia\o 
been given to the watch by Daniel Quarc, a London 
horologer, who also invented the “repeater." The 
cylinder escraement, with horizontal wheel, was the 
invention of Toinpion, who brought it forward in l(iU5. 
This arrangement, which was very valuable, because it 
made watches more conveniently portable, was per- 
fected BubBe((ueDtly by Graham. lu 170.5, there came 
to London Nicolas Facio, a Genevese, who, about five 
years before, had invented the process of jewelling 
watches ; that is. the application of hard jewels, sneb 
as diamonds or rubies, so uninfluenced by friction as 
to ollow the pivots to play in them without wearing 
away, as metals will do. Without this invention, wo 
should have never possessed the beautiful and useful 
machine that a watch of the present time is. In IZH, 
a reward of £10, (XX) waa ofibred for any metliod of de- 
termining the longitude of any place or ship at sea, 
vritkiD the limit of one degree ; of £16,000 within the 
Umlt of forty geographical milee ; and of £20,000 within 
the limit of thirty geographical miles, or half s degree, 
provided such method should be serviceable within 
eighty miles of tho coast. In 1701, Julin Hurison, 
atimulated by the hope of gaining these rewards ro- 
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duced an iustrament so perfect as to entitle him to the 
ihU sum of £20,000, which he subsequently received. 
Nor was this sum more than an adequate aeknow* 
ledgement of his great talent; for, twenty-five ycurs 
I before he sent hia instrument to sea, he bad pro- 
duced what may he termed the first chronometer. 
M'orthy successors of Harrison have been such 
horologers as Arnold, Earushaw, and Mudge. To 
procLM'd to dracribe the various escapements, &c. 
now ill use. Tho power traiismilted to the eaoape- 
inont through the train of whocl-nork iu a watofa^ 
is oreiiteil by the 
t'lustio fun-e of 
the mainspring, 
which serves the 
raino purposn us 
; the weights in a 
i (Sag llg. 2.) 

, I he mainspring 
;of a natch is n 
thin ilexibhi rib- 

j boil of atocl, lisil- y,y o 

i ally nliuiit 10 or ^ "" 

IS inches 111 hoigtli, which, when coiled into the barrel 
ready to be plui cd in tho watch, occupies a space sumo* 

I tluug IcsH llittu I of an inch in diainotcr. To this barrel 
1 11 attncbeiJ, by a snutll hook, the “ chain," which ia 
rolled round it, and fixed by another honk to tho fnaco. 

' When the watch is wound up, the chain is unwound 
trum tho barrel on to tho fusoo. The intorior end of 
tho spring being fixed to an immovable axis about 
which (he barrel revolves, and tho exterior end to the 
iniide of tlio barrel, it may readily be perceived hour 
the snrbig extendn itself,.. now itn clnstioity forces tho 
barrel round, and obliges tho cliain to give motion alsn 
to tho fusee, and thence to tbo various wheels aud 
pinions. Tho “ verge osoape- 



iiicut," as applied to W'atches, 

IV shown at ilg. li : A, part of the 
balance ; 1), the verge body ; CC, 
the pallets ; J>, tho escape-wheel ; 

K, cscapc-whcel pinion. Tho 
verge, or arbor It, of tho balance, 
has two palh'ts C C, which stanq 
out at right angles, no as to be 
acted on ultorniiLely by tho slop^ 
ing teeth lu the opposite sides of 
the crown or cscHpcuieiit-wbcel 
D. I'ho *' horizontal escape- 
ment," shown at Jig, 1, is so 
cnilvd bccAUKc the eacapo-whecl acts horizontally to 
tlio Bcin of tbo balance. It was invented by Tom- 
pion, aAcr whose death it was perfected by Graham | 
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c, the esespe-wheel, having pins or stems rising firom 
it, on tbo tops of which arc teeth of a wedgedike form, 
of such a length as to permit little freedom within and 
witliout the cylinder e, which is firmly fixed to tho 
balance c. Although b ia one piece, the two edges of 
the hollow part aerve oa distinct psllete, inasmnoh an 
they receive, alternately, during each vibration of tho 
balance, an impulse firom the curv^ outer edge of 
each tooth in suecesaion ; and, aa tlm wedgo-ahepod 
tooth passes from the pallet, the coming tooui fidle oit 
to the circnler part of the <7lioder, ana there remeliin 
until the return of the balenoe, when that tooth mWk ' 
bad mevionaly rested on tho circular portion of the 
cylinder, comes upon the edge or paOet, g&na Impoil- 
■ion to the balauoe e^ond fdls upon tboeonoMoporaon 
of the cylinder, and there remaine unto the nalaiicB 
again returns, when another impulse takea pliM ; and 
soon in succession. The ** duplex'* olosslranproaQhM 
k 3 
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thdcljronomi'lnr. ItisDliniMi at 1!};. 5. A the e<f(‘app* j ti)oth 11 rcKtsi. At D is » small ecretr against 
wheel, the toetb of a Inch fall uihhi the mllor K (mmle the spring LKG strikes, and thus prcreuts it lro»a 
of ruhy;, fitted upou the axis of tl'o lntUnrc C, and ! apriiigtiig ton fur huok. The action of ilieso pHrli w 
whi< h lull a notch K, I iollow* : -A\'lii*u at rMt, the circular edge of C w 
c-iif iiirnni:!i it vorti* clear of the two teeth of the wheel B ; Tint yet, if 
41^^“* jj 'v, cully. \\ hen the ha- • net in notion, the teeth could not puss both P auU O 

t*/ // *s luiice returns towards j whilst tlc'V rciintin quiewcent. ^ O rests against tho 

// // tho left, the p<ii:it 11 screw »t B, aiid tho tooth resting against the locking 

'* •' of the lecth of tho • pullet fr, the cscupcniont-wlieel canuol turn, Tor.ot 

wheel fiJs int > the! till* chroiiow“lcr going, it is necessary to give il, ti 
noteh P, iind meets j rotary motion, \vh:rli nets the I'ulanco in action. Tin’s 
with a very hintill re- j cne-cs the lower piece on the »ergo (called tho lifting' 
coil Irmu the h-ihuiee, ; pieee or ilisch'irging-piillet) io stniio uguinst the euil 
inwIiuruiHV hcteri.ieil | '‘('(he spring I'’, whieh, from its overlapping the cur\'-. I 
the leinrning vihm- , nnl i>f lli>‘ ]>iMlongt;d spring Kfr, pushes it hack, and 
lion. 'J'hi't gi ea H • f.ir , thus reh-.i’ey il,o pm nr locking-stone 0 from licfi>re tho 
as to iiiuaU ill'* tooth ! toiitli ofilie wheel; that is, it unlocks the esc.ipcmeut> 
for a tiUle will'll) to wlo** I, whieh is iiiiine>liately set in motion on the aetiOii 
Fi/y. 5i li!i\o tho notch .at ofthiMnainspiing. The suine vibration gneii to halanrc 

file sido opposilo to flint liywhu-h it cumo in. The | amt verge lirnig" (he riihy pullet 1> round before tho 
halaiiue on reluriiing, n\ tl.e O'cirno of (he Miirution, { tiunh 15, nhich i.tnki*s iigaiiist it. and curries it round, 
receives iiii])uls(^ from ini' win-el, inirne hah ly <>>i the The rcenl of the hpnng I*' li I'i now brought ibc lockoig- 
tooth of tim w'liiH'l if |epll^• J*. leaving ih'i jmteli K, ' jn'let (J P) c.ncli the tooth It, tho escapement- nh"cj 
and tho siniill cylinder ; ni this inninenl Ih.- ])ail<‘t oi ' oemg i g tin slopped. Jtiit the stroke of the tootU 
impulso 1) has its lii*'** pi* 'ChI'mI, ivmly to it- »Mve llie ' IroMi tli‘ face ot I'lie ruby paiict 1> ImS caiTU'il the 
oog 1 (or lipjier rittlit t'l 'III of the c.ieapc-wln cl', winch ’ h'll tmv i.n in its \ ■'•rati >u till it 13 eotiutcmcledhy 
I* to the Inliiiic,'. at I ‘ic tic re. -i. , -i t.f tic 




falls and gives iin]nil 
tooth of impulse t‘si apes from the p illcl. thencvl tooth 
•of ropoBfi lulls, iind reals oil tiio fiuiali cjlnder of ni'>\ 
,1 I* ; uiiii -ioo'i. 

Tin* “ patent 
det le'ie.l le- 
ver' w.i>» in- 
vented by T. 
.Mlidge, Jij 

JTi.li. It IS 

nr~i55'Vgs'^'r‘''tK--a show n al fig (t, 
<r <1 the I 

r nienl -wlml. 

.W» I'lc lu’.y 
priMc.f., c tile 
lever, t! tiie 
balance!* On the h\h of the bnlnimc d. lo\v.i-.l«» the 
lever r, is a sunill ili ol sloel, into winch ii o soiled 
n small pin, ininle of ruby, rhei pm fits w t!i <.rr:i( 
nicely into a notch, or opening in (lu* end of the 
lever e, upon winch uro fliinlv fixed (he two icillctt. 
6 A, into vvlncli are secured rubies, very (iuelv (loj.rthed. 
The hiilaiicc in its vibration on either .^i<ic, e.iin mg 
with il the steel dise ainl rnliy pin, causes I lint pin l*» 
eater the notch iii ihe lever, and earn llieievet with 
it, and sC tho same time to draw the piiilel tr^iin ofi'tiiei 
OBeapainent-wheel n. I’ower being exerted upon tins 
lover tho muiiihpring, the wheel tooth gets disen- 1 

S agi'd from llii'loekMig fuee of the pullet, lorees ll^eif| 
own tho slopes of the pallet, ami llius gives niipul^P 
to tho balaiiee. At each vibration, t lie same nnlockiiig 
takes ])luet'; but ns soon iis tho whoel toolli mils (rfio 
thu slope, the opposite pallet n prepared to receive ti e 
iidv.v'.i mg (ooili 
of the ('•.e.ijw- 
ment - w heel , 
ami So oc. Ill 
Piiceessi'ui, be.it 
a^l' r beat takes 
Jilaee. The*‘de- 
laelied, or chro- 
iiouietercseajie- 
moiit," shown 
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b'll -e-jpriiig, winch biiiigs it i>.ick 
M:..iiii i.i liiiS rclur.i ■ itioii, ihe lil'lmg-puUct f., by 
lit curved b.ick, pu * iho blend . t spring 1 *' before 
it, and p is-^ea if, wilt .iil alTectmg ICCl, whieh is atih' 
CM. .ugh to reiiniii niiiiu'vcd by f'l, even when iliui 
strikes and re.sN aeantst it in lecoiliiig. Tlie wheel, 
th*Mel..rc, eoiiliiiuei K)c'„ed on the upright I'lilb t fJ, 
(ml tin* viliraih.ii pro« ceils uiioont rolled till the greuL 
pallet IS rig.iui brought loimd, and the balancv"* soring 
I'jeii'n checks the vibnition, the ahov« )»rocc»a heiiig 
r. pciileil. In this Cfteapcincnl, conscqueul Iv*, part, of 
oue vibnv'ioii m one direction, and the vvhuio of that 
111 another, la perforiucd without the balance being in 
any wuv iiiiiler the iMliiieiioe of the inuiutaniing power; 
wii'il.* tlie p.irts are o<» contrived lljiit. thu impulse given 
bv the tooth of tho I" -ape-vv lieel all’ecLs very nuuiilel)' 
tli''iia(urd ujoiioii .ij the balance, il Can ho easily 
nil If, ifo id that (he Ij" mg.paUot JO cou pats in oacdi* 
re<*fiini ilio epnng I’ wilhoiit 
moving Iv illid (. 1 ; while in 
the otiier it enriioi I*', »*ul 
ther«*h>re (i, willi it. The 
“ compensHtion bulanet* ” 
sliovvn at tig H, was ihe i.i- 
vciition of Ihe Loiuhin h i- 
rologer i'hoinns Ivarnslisw, 
who received a rtwvard frem 
govcniinenl for it. hou- 
properly adjusli^nl, tins l-a- 
i.ince eaiises u wafclitokecp 
tho same time* wlielher tliyi 
temperature bo or PO’’. 

'i'hc divided rim A A is compewed of sled und brass 
mu together by fusion, the nioro cxpansiblo inctul, 
t'T.is", bi’iug |»liieed tml wards ; the result of which is as 
i.dlows elongates the penduluiii spring, an>l 
therchy causes a slower vibration of the liaiunce ; but 
as the inner rim of steel docs not expand so freely as 
the outer one o! bi'nsi.s, tlm conflieling action of tho 
two famls to draw the free end of tho circular rim 
towards its centre, mid tl»us doereascs in all but one 
diKclionthe diwinetor of the balance. This decrease 
leads to viuickcn its vibraiiim, and thus counteracts 
tlie eiVeets of eiongatlou of llic pendulum spring. In 
ool.l climates, tlie pendulum spring is contracted, 
; but thne 



at lig. 7, w.ia 

invented about , - . 

t!ie esoape-whoel j making the vibrations quicker 


n contraction of 


teeth} 0 the roller, on the verge v'r axis of! tae brass run draws the free end outwards, thus in 
tlie balance. Tms lolle.' is a circle of polislied steel, j ereasing its diameter, retarding its vibrations, and 
with a notch cut out of it, into one aide of whicdi, eounteractiiig tho efTect of the contrsction of tho 
P, a flat polishevl piece v*f ruby is inserted for the penduium spring. Many eoiitrivsncea huvo Iwea m- 
aoting part. Below thn steel rdler, carried on the . troduced to lest theequulity of compensation balances, 
name verge, is a sumllcr roller ol .steel, K, called the) but the majority have beeiiciMt aside, from the circiini- 
ihsobarging pallet, having a capphu-o lixcd on its outer | stance that the heal was wot equallv diRtrihutcd to 
„4Hlge. Fisaslouderspiing.vrliieh isscrewedatlh _ 


tltotho the wrutches under trial. In ptirsuaiice of the same 
»iM«MrriM«<Miitvini(iv:<iikpiii-T';ii lursiiiM 1 ., 8n<ipnbahed|ob,|ecr., Mr. J. "W. Benson, of Ludgate Kill, has in- 
Mrayvery thin at K.in order ih.it it, uiat bend rcadUy,fO i vented an oven boated by hot water, which has b*'en 
M 1«) cause very little renatiuioo to the balanoo while; found to answer perfeoUy tho desired end. In Uua 
wrclng It on oue side, ti if a pr.-ieeiing piece carrying! simple apparatus, even tho cheapest watch xuay bo 
M upngUt pin made of ruby, ngaiust which the wliecU | regulated to suit any olimste. 
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ajid I/fHmmaee^ Cioeki. —AUbnupht nt one pcologiatB afford the ftioft satiefiMtorT erideiiM; for 
time, It wiM fully oxpefted that electrical clncka would [ there is not a portion of Kuro)>e, Asin, AOice, m* 
be largely employed, these iiif'enions machines haire America, in which the fossil remains of this animal 
sever hcen much used. Thev are of two kinds,— j have not been disoovorefl, minified wilh the bones of 
electrical diain and electrical dorks, so culled. The the elephant, iho hippi^potumua, and the deer, as well 
electrical dial has uo body bclon|ViU|r to it. but is oon< ; as the mastodon, and oilier animals which have paaaecl 
nectrd by means of a wire with a standard clock at 'away from the siirlace of the. earth. In most caMH 
aomo other pliiuc; os the Observatory ut (ircenvirich. j these fossils a^rroo with the s'iBo of iho horse which 
An apparatiH is also provided for sendiiif; ii (['Rlvanic ‘ evisi'i in the present day; but in South America thn 
currciir throusli the wire at certain lei'iilnr mtervaU oi j bones of lior-ses <>!' ;;if;aiitu' size have been exhumed . 
time. l!y this means the dial hands are made 1.* h^ap j'l'he first allusion to the horse occurs in the hook of 
over n Binall portion of their course nhencter a cur- 1 Genesis (xrxvi. 21), whore it. is snid lhal Anah, 
rent is transmuted through tlie wire; and the Liinct'««ui of ^Sdieon, found tlie ninles — i ho progeny of 
vuluo of this nioveinent IS marked by the fi^'iiroa oil the ! the ass uml the horse— in the wilderness, us 1 k» fed 
dial. An ek*«*trical elnck, however, is tme tlml cmitum ! the asses of his father. Krom the renuiiiis of Grecian 
with it 118 fiourcr of power, and is iiulrpoiidrtit o‘’;iny l.'irt and wntiii|*s, we find, also, that the horae was ut«d 
Wire coimrciiui with another pliicc. Klcctric timr-i,Mjis j for chiirint-niccH and otlier purposes about I'ihOB.O.t 
nro also conneeied willi this branch of the snbi(*c». i frem which date it been nn» more aiid mure employad 
These balls have been found verv iind'iil, and “how I fi»r iln* use of niiin. It is questionable whether, iu the 
the time oneo everv day. l.'eculiirb eveiy dav, at one | i>resi*nf rlay, there exist, any real wild horses, ns thOBO 
o'clock, alai;;e IimII is seen to fall; mid i»y thi*. tncniiM which aro so called have been proved, in the case of 
niarinei's and others cun correct chronornctcri, el<s‘k‘:, 1 Aiii<*rica, to have lu'cu the deseeiiilsiilB of horses let 
and watches. Tlic time. bull iit (ircenwich ol>scrval.»ry, ' loo*ic iiy the Spaniards ; and those of .Asm are hut tho 
and at the telccniph slaiion in the Strand, Loud «•». J pru/eny of liorscs which have esesped Iroiu the lihuntt 
are familiar insiHnees of tios method of iii.iri.iu;* t.ue 'd <-i\iir/Kii«)n. IJoth fore and hind le(;M the horsn 
Tfie reiideniii; oi clocks xisibln fiy mi'ht has met wiiii j on the inner side, an oval, horny, wrinkled plate, 
great iinproMmiciits m luti* years, 'flu* dud is usuuliv j •■.died .* wart, sallender, or clieHliint. The eaiiiuR teeth 
iniide of some scnii-trunsparerd class, Indited iipbidnnd an' waiitinij: la mares. The Bciise of touch, in general, 
with gas. In some car.i-s, however, m the cloek at is e'ctreniol> delicate; the tdiigup noil; the upper bp 
the llorso-giJards, the uial lo lighted by rclk-cted bght eapidde of clongution and wmsulernhle mobility: and 
in front. the nenses of taste and hearing well developed and very 

Ci'ori' nii(i IVafrh Ti-n.te. — In Enghind, this branch aeufe. The eyea are large and the aicht good ; wbilo 
of maniduclure is priiieipallv confined to London, the sense of smell is so particularly line, thalhorscB 
CoTciitpy, and Pmseot. fhe district of nepl^ellwell is wliudi run in a wild state ore said to be alda todcent 
the Leiur-v|iiarl(U's<d the trade ill i.ondon. WhIi h move- f heir enemies at tho distance of mure Ihan a league, 
mciitB are generally made at Pre^eot, mid other places '1‘he skin is generally cov(»red with a pout of short hair, 
in Lancashire ; the Ixmdon workmen iiinko the uther amooth in summer, and becoming rough and ttiuoh 
parts, and pul them nlHogctlier ; thno, a ClerKciiwell more elongated during the win tor season. The bast 
waichmuker buys his movements from Luiieacliire, and of ihe wild A-mtm horses are thoso which inhabit 
emplovB tradosmoa to tl III sli till* malt III g oi iliewnleh: Tscherkessi, Abassi, and the northern sIo}>cb of the 
these ‘tradc'Jinen are not mere wrorkirien, ftiit sunlJ niounliiiris of the C'aueasns. Tho pnneipul varieliet 
miiHfer tradesmen. Tlio inolioii-w'ork is supplied by of these, according to Pallas, are, firMt,tho"iiion8ta> 
one, the spring bv another, tin* CfM upcineiit by mioihcr; j cfiioed ” horse, eliuriu>lcn/.e(f f»y numerous sCronj; 
while the <'uhc, dial, glici, Ac , ha\c chcIi their ic<<pec. bristles on the upper lip ; next, tlia "woolly*' iiopsa', a 
live furimslier. The work is again sululonlcd by tlies<» j Russian variety, covered wilh iionsp woolly hutri and 
tradesmen m o wonderlul mminer. DiRercnt work- icoiniiioti lunoiigsL the Ibisclikirif; thirdiv, a " nakod** 
men nro specially cmnlov'^'d <tn every kind of e^cap'*. | or Imirless hr»rse, which is found ainongat llicTallejB 
xnent, molion.work, iiainlM, drjla, An oiumarv J oi K rim Tort ary, bv the rialives of winch it ib kMt 

London watch passes through mope than a huinired j . always elotlied ; and, lastly, h variety delineated by' 
hands, even after the movement lias been made in j dohnslon, in which a sort of woolly mane is pontlimad 
LHiica*<}iire, The principd mat.erH of church and j from the neck along the back, right down to the tAil, 
turret clocks live in London, mid iniirmf’if ■tine nearly I which Hf»eeimen I'lilliis iisserts lliat he saw amoi^t 
all the I r own machinery on their preiuisc*.. PIv^•e^tlthe Ifurscti. Tlie wild horses appear to bofVonflrafBl 
not only supplies the fiome trade with watch more, j nearly ail (hose diseases and ills whieli provoanch* 
xnents, fmt cv ports tbem tu America. >iw'i-s v.j^rhes j booleii lo the dom.oic breed. They arc generally of 
have lung bo«*n celebrated; but aUhough ih.cy are I a pale or grevislib'own colour, with brown mono 
minute and delicate, and much cii«ap*-r, iic-'bc*-| 'mnl tad, and n whitish muzzle, which snbBtdes into 
ICnghsli watche.s nr * not equalled hr any o! 'c'r iii th*' ; a t/nck eolour about thn month. Tlioy oro Init 
world for strength and accuracy.'— /ri/'. 1 )»t.ivu!i on; mi nue flan tho d<»ineat)C horso, and havo • larim 
Clockt and iicTisun's PiirnphhM on Hof. hr*, 'head, larger ears, hoofs more coutrseted, and toe 

Bertboud's Knaai ttnr I' Jl^trh.qrnr iind x’r Ur f.r Itimnt* mure prod, whilst tho tail is much shorter. 
jileture dn Tempt; Cumm'iig s IVfnirnif nf Wnfrh nuU ' i :u*y do not wander hevoiid the rjOtb degree of norto. 
Clock Work ; Derbiun's Arfiftrittf , H nr- latitude. They generally move about, in ifroves, headed 

rison's Trtnciphii of hit Tinn hrrotr ; f'lsrii' ha»»‘s Kj-- ! bv a b.rger grey or Wack stallinii, wlio constitates hito* 
plfXiUilionti of T'mrkc^pcrt ; tt-ui's Tre.t^mr vu IVofrh !?e|f the ie^dcr. On the J'ampas of Houlh Americft 
avd Chtck-mtikinif ! the article Iforoluff// in Kmght'fi I they aiv cTm*dingly abundant, and the Gnooliua, • 
Cgrloptedia, and in Braude’s Dirfijiiory. semi-eivifizeH race of rum, live amongst them. Thmr 

Iloti&B, horre fAiig.-Sav ), (I.nl. an animal inoo** of rnidiiring ond br«aking-iu tlieso boroet it 

belonging t.) the tarn. ivywiiAr, a br.inoli f»t qijia\lriip*'d» very eiirious. The rapilnr (or chief), monntcd QSa 
diatinguishcJ by a single digit and hoof on each toot, powerful steady horse, rides into tho oorrof (a. large 
Although, however, tbs EffniUtt possc.ss but one deve- space inclosed by iiu iiuiiregnable boundary of wooden 
lo]»ed toe, there are on each side of tho nietnuarpus stakes, into which herds of wild boriea are driven 
and inotatarBiis joints, tvv<i small rudimentary pro- by the Indians), and, pieking Ottt tlie animal to be 
cesses which rcpivppnllatersl toes. The rviitenrof the broken in, throws his lasso over Itis bend, and 
dentition of the family is rciireeented liy tho following drugs him to the gate. For some few momenta toe 
formula : — idea in the Itorse is an unwillingness to lose hie oeoi- 

0 1_1 7—7 panions; but when onoo out of the goto of the oor- 

Incisors canines , — molars -r-- ; total 42 . ral, be endeavonrs to escape over the plains ; bto 'ft 

h 1—1 « timely check of the lasso stops him. The peons tMA 

or tho three great divisions into which tho Equida are run after him, and tbroir a lasso ovet his tore legs, ftilM 

separated,— namely, tho lu.rae, the ass, and the ai*bra, by a lerk throw him on tbs Aound. In an Inol^ft 
—the liiTiner is the largest, the nio«t doolie, the moKt Guacho seats himself on hts bead, and ents off toe 
ToluablG, and, tiiially, more follj distributed nverthe whole of his mane, whilst another ciiUt the hair fknn 
aurface of the glolie, than any of the ertibers. Tliat the the end of the tail, in order to show that the 
horse existed prior to the Flood, the researches of has once been mounted. They then put ft piece of 
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Iiiilo in Jill mouth to scrfe for -« bit, and a itron^ bid« 
halter on hia bond; tlio Gtiacho who i« to inoiiiit him 
next arraiu'c^ hia Rpurn, which are iinunuaUy lung and 
Hbarn, aiul, uhiht the two peona hold down the horse, 
ho girtim on the huiMIo vorj tightly. He then jumpn into 
the saildie, Mini the other nien giving the horae hia head, 
the rider griiqp.’i the halier and prepares lor action 
Ai llrat the aiiinial jumps about, sometimes with all 
ibnr of his lcg<i oil the ground at once ; hut the spurs 
of tho Guaclio soon net him going, and oil he galhips, 
doing overvUiing he possibly can to unseat his rider. 
After gsli<)ping him iihout, ami Hogging hiiiv until 
every hit ofajorit seems tahen out of him, the Giincho 
ridus had; blowly to the corral, and the horse, so 
lately iinrul>, n quite tamed, ami lit for domestic 
iiHO. Lrnnrieiise iinantities of the skin of the horse are 
imported aumially from Soulh America; for during 
the period wliieh elapsed hctwecii IH3M li» isia, 
Monte Video and Bacnos Ayres yichled iinniiiilly 
about 00,0110, (KiO Ihs. of oxen and horao hides, and 
!),r>(M),()(M) lbs. of horsehair. The horse is naturally an 
herbivorous animal, ns hia thin musetilar lips, with 
his c'ompressod nioutli nnd sharp ineiHor teeth, tiro 
well llUed for sei/iiig and cro|ipiiig various t-pecies 
of grass. In a duiuestieated plate, lioaever, he is 
obliged to cat other and harder food, as oats und corn ; 
nnd for this a provision w iimde by imtiire, nlitisup- 
him with a peeidiur udavjtatiou oi the bones of 
the face, by ineaus ni ehudi ill*' horpe can uouiiuinute 
and grind down his fuo<l better than eaniivoroiia 
animals. As the teeth of the horse indieate Ins age, 
us well us being distinguished for (heir adaptation for 
innsUeatiiig purposes, it will be neoen.-iary to give them 
some slight uoiisuleration. The coll is uenerallv dropped 
with the ili“«t. and seeonil iiioliir nnd gniniing teeth 
apparent. When eight days old, (he two lueinor teeth 
{contrail come out, iiud in' the next Hie or six weeks 
IiO ha.s the two next ineisor teeth siipplieil. in three 
months' time these teeth will all bo iiniforni, and n 
third grinder aiipears; and, after the cult has attained 
his eighdi luoiitli, tlie third nipper above and below, 
on each side, will appear, und the eoit will be (ontnl 
furnished with bis tull complenieiii of front teeth. 
These teeth are itrovuled with an elevided oiittiiig 
edge of enamel, and this edge is bent inwards and 
over the (o>dli, so as to produce a sort of cavity or 
depreaiion behind it, which eoiistitiites the murk, it 
is gradually worn down by cliippnm the grass, and 
is at length tutallv obliterated. Jlv the degree in 
whu'h this mark is oifaced, we arc enablml to judge of 
the age of the animal. It may also be milled that the 
deoidiions teeth are lost in the order of their aequisi- 
tiou; the two middle incisors of both the upper and 
lower jaws being displaced between the second and third 
years. A ( hroi^-y colt has the periuaiient mid- 
dle ineisors above the gum, but not on a level with the 
m\juming deculuous incisors ; these are also eliiiracler- 
ixed by u Isrge deep groove containing a black siibstanee 
crossing traiisvor.’iely the working edge of the corner of 
the tooU), and the sixth grinder is also coining into place. 
At four years tho sixth grinder is on a level with the 
others, the third doeidiioiis grinder j.s shed, and the 
mark is fainter. At six years the ilssure on the middle 
iuoisors is worn away, but a discoloration still exists ; 
at seven years the inark is worn oway from the four 
muUlc;iw'i<iors ill both jaws; and at eight yours tho mark 
will be found gono from lUl the lower incisors, and 
O^es to alVord any iudieaiion of tho ago of the animal. 
#|may be added, that these marks are sooner worn 
stulbfed horse (in cuuscqueuco of its eating 
IBOTO oats and hanlor siibstancoa) than one at grass ; 
and obo that ihcv are soniotimea prematurely worn 
away in a ''cvibduler.” The mare goes with young 
upwards of eleven months, and foals standing. The 
ago to which horses would reach, if untouched by 
disease, is not eorreotly known ; many have exceeded 
thirty aim oven tony vc-ars, but tho nuijority arrive at 
their end belore tlmy havo attained their ninth or 
tenth year. Too first change which domestication 
nukes in this animal is iu iuorcns.ing tho bulk of hie 
trunk IQ otworison witji his head and limbs; and of 
M varieties this change is more observed in tho Aro- 
^Maa than anv other. The head is not only proper- 
Vanatelr smaller, hut ie remarkable for tho breadth 
and fivvla^el:e^^ of tho for.dicad, tho shortness and 
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fineness of tho mazxle, prominence and brilliancy of 
the eyes, and the emallness of the eon. The neck of 
the Arabian horse is long and arched, and beautifully 
joined to the chest; the withers ore high, and the 
shoulder-blade has its proper inclination backwards ; 
while the flnenesB of his legs and the oblique ]^osirioQ 
of the pasterns might be supposed by the uninitiateil to 
lessen lii.s appareiil sirengtii ; but the leg, although 
small, is deep, anti compused of bone of the densest 
character. Bonules, tho tendons are sufiicientlj dis- 
tinct from the bone, and the starting umsulewof the 
rore-arm anil tho thigh indicate that ne is fully capa- 
ble of accomplishing many of those feats which the 
wamlcring Bedouins and Arabs of the desert relate of 
their horttes. Tho Arabian horso generally stands 
in height Ji hands 3 inches. The Barb is another 
variety of the horse, and is smaller than the ilrabisn, 
which, however, it eclipses in goiicrnl excellence, 
although it has not tho Arabian’s unUagging speed und 
spirit. The Pcrsiaii horse is larger than the last-men- 
tioned variety, and is more lubipted for warlike piir- 

[ loses than fur speed nnd enclnrance. The iCast-lndiaa 
lorae in from li to 15 hunds high, and is remarkable 
for a want of bone below the knee, and a fulness of 
tho hoi’lvH, wliich places it far below the ArnbiaA 
in the <<LMie of excel' nee. Tho Burman horso is 
very hiiiall, bill spii A and strong* ho is gene- 
rallv about twelve b. .i high. The Tartar horse is 
of iiiodcrato niso, b full of spirit, and very bold, 
active, and luitscultir. Tho llesli of this horso is tt 
frequent iirticle *»l loiul iimongst the Tartars, who 
also rigiiliirlj eiuplov the luilk •>!' their mares for do- 
iue.stu* purposes. The Spanish lu'rsc used to reseinbla 
the Aiabian eoiiHulerablv, in conseiiucncc ofniiudmix- 
lure of the blood ; but the (treed has now deteriitrated 
conHiderubly. The IHcmish horso is a largo* muscular 
animal, strongly nnd beautifully formed. Wo aro 
iiidebled to It for some of tho best blood of onr 
ilrniigbt horses, and we have still frequent recourse 
to It for keeping up niul improving the breed. I'lie 
various types o( horses will now he given under tho 
head of tho Kiiglisli hor.se, which, iu tlie nt*rfection of 
Its ditrorcnt varieties, eclipses those of all other coun- 
tries. With regard t<) tJm hiiekney, or rond-horso, 
Mr. VoiiaUsujB: "lie should be a huuter in ininia- 
luro, with lIu'sQ eiceptions: his height should rarely 
exceed (iftoen hands tnul iwi inch ; ho will ho nior'o 
strong and more pleasant for general work below that 
standard ; he certainly should bo of a more compact 
foriii tliau the hunter, and have more hulk accord iiig 
to his height. It is of essential consequence that the 
bones heiieath the knee sliould be dee]) and Hat, and 
the tendon not tied in ; tho pubtcrii should be short, 
and although oblique or slanting, far less ao than that 
of 140 race-horse or hunter. The foot ia a matter of 
the greatest consequence in a hackney : it should bo of 
a ai/.o corresponding with tho bullc of the animal, 
neither too hollow nor too Hut, open at the heels, and 
free from corns and thrushes. The forc-legs should be 
perfectly straight; the back should be straight and 
short, yet siitHciently long to leave comfortable room 
for tho saddle between the shoulders and the buck, 
without pressing on cither; the road-horse should also 
bo high m the forehead, round in the barrel, and deep 
in the ehest.” According, also, to Mr. Youatt, tho 
origin of the better class of eoach-horee is the Cleveland 
bay, which brood is confined principally to Yorkshiro 
ail'd Durham. Another broeu of horses is termed the 
'* Suffolk punch," from its round punchy form, which 
is siqiposed to have originated from a erose between 
a Korman battle-horse and a Suffolk cart mare : this, 
however, is ouly a sup position. Acoorditlg to our author, 
it was ** the very horse to throw hia whole weight ia 
his collar, with snfllcient activity to do it cfTectiially 
and hardihood to stand a long day's work." The best 
dray-horses, of which we see ao many splendid spcci- 
meus in brewers’ waggons, ore produced by a cross 
between a Suffolk punch and a Memish mare. Our 
fleetest variety is the ruec-Aorse, the breed of which is 
traecd back loan Arabian ataUioii introduced into this 
country by a Mr. Darley ; whence it waa termed " iho 
Darley Arabian." This horse was the sire of Flying 
Childers, and the greats grandsiro of Eclipse, which 
latter horse ran round the mile coarse at pTewniarket 
I in one minute. A good race-horse is ** generoly dis* 
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tiniraished by his beautiful Arobioa baud ; tapering seat and coarse bond, will bring bis horse to stop short 
and finely set'On neck ; oblique lengthened shoulders ; and irregularlr» and thus so mix the trot with tho 
well-bent binder legs ; ample muscular quarters ; flat walk, as to do little more than shuflle orer the mandU 
legs, rather short from the knee dowuwards, although The maximnm of speed in the true walk of the horse i$ 
not always so deep ss they should >>e ; and his long and six miles in the hour. There are few animals, howe?«V 
elastic pastern.’* Another rariety of racer spriugs that have accomplished this$ and oonsequenCly» flfe 
from an animal imported into this conntr>', and desig- miles per hour m a good rate of speed for a fast walkor. 
noted as the ** Godolpbin Arab." The hunter, which The trol is the next poco alter tho walk, and it is aiwq^ 
is our next consideration, includes the blood and high portbrmed diagonally, the limbs being dilTerently ess* 
breeding of the roce-horsc with the endurance of the ployed, acoordii^ to the rate of pr^ression, whether 
liHckney, together with a power of leaping peculiarly fail or slow. There are three varieties of the trot; 
liisowb. Mr. Yonatt save: “The first property of a namely, the moderate, the extended, and tho running 
hunter is that he should be light in hand ; for this pur- trot. In the moderate, or alow trot, the dtagonSl legs 

E ose his head mast bo small, liis neck thin, and his (as the off fore and near hind-logs) ore elevated, and 
iiees wide. The head will then be well set on ; it will replaced on tho ground together; while the two oib«r 
form a plrasuni angle with the neck, winch gives it a legs remain on the ground to support the weight ofths 
light and pleiiHant mouth." Tho 81ie(liiiid and Kxinoor ; horse and his rider. The extended trot of a horsa and 
ponies ore other varieties of tho Kiiglish horse, which | the run of a man are nearly identical in their manner of 
are dirainunvo in size, and unfit for most of the pur- | employing motive power, as the fore and hind diagonal 
poses to which wo adapt that quadruped. The age of; lega acting m unison form themselves into a sole sop* 
all horsea, with the exception of tliat of racers, is cal- j port, like the single leg of a man ; the only diflbranna 
culated from the 1st of May, no matter iti what | being that the centre of motion is placed disgonaUr 
month they are dropped ; and that of racers from across it ; by which means tho superiuoumbent welg^ 
the Ist JaiiiiHry. It wonld be iinpossihle, witlr.u tho althoii|;b moving on two distinct members, produceslw 
proportions of the present work, to enlarge on train- ! one ellcet. The spare of ground usually gone over 
mg, and other circumstances connected with the each ehango of the limbs in the fast trot is a suflldeilt 
horse ; the render is referred, for inrther information, proof that a spring is made in the action, which tendt 
to Mr. Youatt*a excellent treatise on tho horse. to detach the horse, at one particular moment in thn 

JTokst.-Chkstkui. (iVer .'’Ehctlvs.) pace, completely from the ground; and tbat,niathn- 

HoBHi.MANSinp.Aorw'-wi/a-sAip.— The natural paces miitieally speaking, the body is propelled through a 
of tho horse mav be thus enumerated, in ihoir proper ! ejmee corresponding in ratio to the force employed to 
order tlie walk, the trot, the gallop, the oniitor ; and . gain tho impetus. The rnnning trot is often confounded 
perhaps leaping may also be included, as it is uiidoubt- with tho darting or elongated trot, from a very erro« 
edly a pace belonging to tho horse, as to other saltatory neons impression that the method of procedure it 
niiimnls. First, with roterenco to tho walk, it is eon- identical; really, this pace is a compound of tho true 
Ridered, when slow, to bo the simplest of all paces; but trot and the “ amble," aud it is not comiucted diogo- 
wlieii accelerated, even in the slightest degree, it is not nally, as tho other vanetles are. With regard to tho 
so simple as imagined, for it is often int<‘rniixed with gallop, it is stated by lilaino that it may be properly 
motions appiTtaining to other paces, by a Hticcessioual divided into three varieties, all eflected, however, by 
displacement of the limbs, out <if tho more eominon apropulsivocflortof Ihehindquartcrs. Of gallops, inere 
course. It is statofl by a writer in Rliiiiie’H “Fneycio- are, tho racing, or gallop at full speed; the slow, or 
piedia of Kural 8portf/,” with regard to the dcseription hand gallop; and the cantor; which latter, although 
of this mode of progression adopted by tho liorse, that treated as a separate piico of the horse, is roaOy 
he found that, supposing f ho ott'fure-legtw begin, it was but a slow gallop. The first of these varieties, or 
immediately snceecdcd by tho near hind one, but the tho rneiiig gallop, is nothing more thau a sueccsloii 
otr hind-leg seemed not to follow tho fore-leg at tho same of leaps. Simple as it is, it nevertheless cannot bo 
lime as beloro (i. e. that was m the wolk of the pace commenced without the iiitcrventicm of the slower 
which lie hod been prcvunisly noticing) ; but this was gallop, in which one of tho hinder logs is first advanced 
nothing more than the olteratiou -of the form of the to cstabliHli o new eeiilre; fur it would require too 
body, when either the out* wnik or the ntluT took great an efibrt to raise the fore parts at once from e 
place. For when tho oil' bind-Icg began, it was sne- state of rest by means of the loins, stid to throw them 
ceeded by the off fore being lilted up, and when tho forward at the first actinn to a considerable dlstanee 
ofi' hind-leg was set down, the near hind-leg whs lifted by means of the haunches and thighs. “In the 
up. But tho off lore and the near hind-logs Helmed so extended gallop, the fore parts when raised aro forced 
connected together by the poiso being on tho same forwards by the allernuto flexions and extensions of 
side, that it was the near hind-leg which appeared to the angles of the ^ indcr parts, and os both of the 
begin tho action. Tho poise being altered by tbe will foro and both of the hind legs, in the racing ghllop, 
of the horse, (he off fore secnicd to liegiii, and not to become opposed to tho ground iu sucoession at tho 
be succeeded by the off hind-foot being set down at the same moment, that is, as the two fore-feet beat the 
same time after it as in the walk of the pace. The ground together aud then the two hind ; so it is evi« 
near hind-lcg is in both paces (i. «. tho common walk dent that *.bo gallop of full speed is nothing more than 
and the poonigwalk) taken up after the ofl'hiiid-foot a repetition of leaps. Quickly as these leaps arars« 
is set down ; and when tho off fore-foot is set down, the jieated, yet tho surface of ground passed over at eaok 
near fore-foot is taken up, to make room for tho near ot them must necessarily be great to accomplish the 
hind-foot to be set down. In order to render tho pace at which the good racer goes. Hambletonian, in 
walk agreeable to the rider, it should be true ; that is, his match against Diamond, is said to have covered 6M 
it should be conducted by a harmonious and synime- feet of ground in a second ; and by the calculatioM 
(rical elevation and deprcasioii, nr setting down of tho Mont. St. Bel, Eclipse ooeered H5 feet of ground in tba 
feet. To walk fast requires great liberty in tho anglch same time when at tho top of bis speed."— 
of the limbs, but particularly so in the elevation of the The hand gallop is apace betwecu the amble and tiie 
fore-parts, and obliqnity of the shoulders ; a corre- rocing gsllop, and differs from both, from Mie fact of 
spoDoing len^h and angularity in the hind-legs is also its not being performed diagonally, and from the 
requisite for the perieciion of the pace. In the Isn- limbs not being thrown ont and contracted equally^ 
cuage of Blaine, the walk as apace should be performed one generally taking the lead, as it were, of the other 
ns harmoniouslv as any artificial cadence of (ne manS^e, and being pushed further forward, while the other M 
and that whether it is quick or slow, each foot being more curved. The canter differs from Uie gsllop In 
dropped flat on the ground, and not„ as is too often consequence of the movements of the legs, instead Of 
the case, the toe being placed flrat, and then the heel, being simultaneous, being directly the reverse. Aft po 
The breaking of a horse will have much influence cn period of time is the aoimal wholly in the air. onp 
his method of walking; the angles of bis limbs will of his lending always touching the ground; oMlUt 
have much more ; and not a little will depend on the it ia that gives the pace Its peculiar effect. 
hand of the rider. One horseman by seat and hand is performed, say, on the right, the horse commonoaa 
will force the horse to csrry his hesd in the right by flrst placing his off bind-1^ a little beyond tho 
place, and to elevate sad extend his limbs, the one in other; at nearly the same instant be elevatet the fore« 
VDison with the other; and another rider, Ij his bod bond and places flrst the near Idredif on tho groond. 
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Horsemanship 

when liii' «)il, iloublinfr over and hojond» ii ptueed in nn 
inMC/uit ir. In the next movement, the hin()<U^« 
are fhrovMi in, nnd, white eiovated, the off fure-W he* 
conu '4 rrii.<eil friim the (<;r<>uml: hut the near fnre-Ie^ is 
never elevated until the hinder ones are replaced on 
Urru firtnu. In order bi insure the sai'etj of pro)*reii> 
aiun of ttie hor'<e, the Tarthmiis usod^ to place pieces 
of chalk and stones in the paths of their yoiiii!;; hori«ea, 
BO as to accusturu them to look to their steps, and to 
elcvalo their feet suineicntly ; while the Koiimns ^d 
clo^s to tho patterns of tlioir colts for a similar jfPk* 
pose. As will bo treated of in the article Ifu.vT* 
XRO, otKiitf'ii has now hi'cu said with reference to the 
natural paces of tho horse. It would be impossible 
to find mit who was tho fir-it horseman; but there 
MliLlle doubt that even in tho remotest ii^esofaii* 
tiquity, men were accustomed to mount their Rteeds, 
causing; I hero to career alone with that irrcsistihlo spi'cil 
and euduranoo with which tho {;en. Eq/tU/r are <«o injrhly 
gifted. Good horsemanship si‘oms more innate wirh 
JCii^lislimen than with the natives of other countnc-i in 
Europe, and it has always been eonsiderod asoiuMtf the 
corporeal acoinnptishmonts of a ;;eritlerniin. 'I'iirre is 
a great difTereiioe between regimeiiiul riilinj; iind ih.it 
of a genuine sportanun, as tho f<i 11 ov\iiig distmeiion, 
talceQ from an article in tho Eueifrloptedla ftnfanimi, 
will show:-— “Tho military seat approuches nearer 
Ilian any other to that of the and, by re isoii 

^ tho horse-soldior having, in gener.il, l•^t rmo h in.l 
AO bold his bridle with, is one which gives htin grent 
command over his horan, without disturbing Ins seiu 
He sits well down in his saddle, or his fork, or toi-r, 
with iiis body erect, and in perbvt eqmld>riuiii wiMi 
his horse ; hni legs well atrutclied down the ^idei, wiili 
a Arm prenuro of the calves, as well as of th»> Knees 
and thighs, and the feet llrni in tho stirrups, tint it i * 
not by any one of the.se auls that ho beromes h good 
horsoinaii. lie must be in perfect unison, .is if were, 
with hia horse's actions and jiaees to iii.iintain a good 
and gracolnl seat; and in proportion to the pitt 
balance of hi.s boilywill ho be able to h.vve a ^-feadi* 
hand, a point of vast importance to tlio dragoon. 
The importance of this balance, and keejnng hnnselt 
XU a proper equilibrium with his horse, is mer^iioi'd by 
the fact of his not being iillow'ed to rise to the bo'se's 
trot, mid, therefore, requires a htill finer iiso of the 
bridle hand." To onotc another autboritv : — “The 
man who rides with the aid of the proper equilihriiim," 
•ays Culnnol Peters, “ will, in ease of necessity, know 
when to apply the atvengih ho h.n retained with n' 
Steady, light hand, and govern every motion aoeordnig 
as hd tliuia it necessary for his purpose; play light 
with Ills own weight upon tho saddle <liy a' gentle 
spring in the instep of both feet on the stirrups), with 
an easy pressure of both thighs, knees, and tv»U .•'s i>( 
the legi. When tin; hi>r»i» jumps or plunges, then 
these aids arc also requisite to Keep the seat; hut in 
an easy, sternly pace yiirirarf/, it most, purlicularlv 
to hs pointed out to a young inun, and Ciiniiot be toil 
often repeati'd, that to become an easy, elog.mt, or 
proper horseman, lio niimt learn to ride with ef>mfori 
tttid pleasnre to his horse ns well as to hinis»-lt ; he 
inn it learn to seek his hiiliince from his hip upwards, 
to keep the body with aalight inclinalivui baekMardstroin 
the perpendiouKr, and ba'.auco htinsclf tlni.s gradtialU 
on Ins horse iti .all the ditferent puces ; whieli, of coinse, 
cannot ho expected all at onee, Amuti that ridosi In the 
force of his knees alone, Rhaking his arms and hands 
Mt bough he ndes hia distance in the same ]ioriod ot 
the good ruler would, yet ho cannot b • saiii 
10 nd« hts horse, or to haie any part of Ins body in the 
pnper imniUbnmu ; but the inan who rides Iv.s horst- 
u*' hand, and idaslie body (iibich. 

. disiarij|eil oven, has the power of rostonng 
itseU to Its former sent), in unison with the lunvse’#. 
Mtion, mav be truly emd lo rule in the proper eqnili- 
brnim. Monutme is Urn ilrat stop in horaora nwhip . 
and a certain preoautiou is upoossarv in th.s, as in 
everything pcTtaining to horses. Tho lusreon must 
approach the animal by walking up to him on the lofi 
tide, ihvt direody in front, us this might alarm him aim 
as^e hiui strike nal The rider » rrcomniended h\ 
^-writers on the subject to take the reins and the 
*»^^^« *“ **» hand, after having 
(taoail his loft foot firmly \n the stirrup, and by laying 


Horsexxumship 

his right hand fast on the hinder part of the saddle, to 
vault into his seat. When mounted, the first thing to 
set about Is tho proper adjustment of tho reins. If 
tho horse is to bo ridden with a single- bridle rein, the 
reins must bo drawn with tho rider’s right hand 
Lhrniigb his loft, until tho home's mouth has boon 
placed equally on both sides, and then the left hand 
must ho shut, allowing the little finger to separate the 
two reins. With a doahl«*roiii bridle tho same must 
bo done. “ Tho bridle-reins should be held at a con- 
I vcnient Inngth ; for, if short, tlicy will diseompose tho 


ward; and they should bo held with a Arm grasp, 
dividing them, us befuro mentioned, with the little 
finger. Wb'*n a homo pulls at hia rider, ho should 
udvaiico hii arm a little, imt not the shoulder, towards 
(lie horse's head, raniiig his hand towards his breast, 
and the lower part of the palm rather than the upper; 
hilt ho should not shorten tho rein in his hand if he 
can comnmiid his horse withnnt it, or ho may lose the 
proper appui^ or bearing of his month. Old writers 
reeomineuil the hridlc-hand to beheld perpendiciilsTly, 
tho thuiiih being uppermost and placed on the bridle. 
.Modern practice is in favour of the knuckles being 
uppormoHi;. The jxTpendicuIar hand may do rery 
well in Hi“ ‘•chool, or ’ dli tho aevere lut of tiie highly- 
iirtiled drngoffii horsi nt no man eoidd ride a free- 
giiing r.iec-horse owi >iirse, or a hasiy hunter over 
I ci.untrv, in tlmt ' tn.“ After due attention hii.s 
been paid to the hci.ir.ig of the lirulle, the urn# must 
bo the next consideration of tho learner. A great 
iiiipro\'cme»il has been miute m this resin-ot, by sub- 
elKiiting iho long stirriipdeath»'rs f>r the shopL.-rones 
which were fonnorlv in vogue. With short, stirrup- 
leathers 1 he rider's sent ii thrown bark in the saddle, 
iiistc.id of keeping tho central equipoise, and, Coc- 
Hcqiieiitlv, his weight, is thrown on the horse’s 
lotus, the wcake.st part in the body of tho animal. 
The thighs are tho most essculial parts of a horse- 
man, in giving hiiii a good, firm peat, and on tlinir 
form will depend the position of the knee.s, also 
imiuirliint fo the aroiiisition of a firm smt. The 
thigliB should touch llni smidle and the sides of tho 
horse with their inner surface cbieflv, and the knees 
and toes should not nroinide too much. The toes 
should Ite tiirnod a hlllc outward and upward; for the 
toes hciiig turned m, iioccs'tRniy cramps tbekuces, and 
prevents the animal fiom exeriing his strength. Tho 
manner in which the foot i.s placed in tlie Btirrup vo- 
ncB c ui^i.lerably with difTiTcnt riders. “The soldier 
always, the ruler for plca'Uire or on the road generally, 
rests on tho ball of the foot, with a gentle i>lay of the 
insfop; but the man who rid'*s alter bounds, and the 
|ocKey when he rides a r.ice, find it necessary to hiivo 
tile foot more hom-e in the btirnip, with the toea turned 
a hi I in upward, as well ns a little oiilwiird.^ Thead- 
viintiigcs of 111! tliH are twofold. Kirst, it gives them 
more power over their horses, by furnishing them with 
.V more Kiih^tautml fulcrum ; and, sccomilv, to the iiiiin 
following bona, Is, it is a great, security against tho fivot 
being ( III. eked out of till* stirrup, by iho scat being 
disriirhed in a le.ip, or from any of tliose cansea which 
perpetually occur in crr)'«'»iug a country.” Aa an easy 
-eat 19 most inip.irtiint to pi'rsona who are obliged, 
whether hv necessity or pleasure, lo ride many houra 
III sueees^ioii on the road, the following rules sbotild be 
carefullv ot»*u*r'eJ, in order to obtain the same:— Tho 
nd‘'r should, 111 the first place, sit well down in tho 
middle of the saddle, with just ttiat length of atirnip- 
leather ns will odiiiit of tlie lorlc clearing the pommel of 
the saddle. Tho body of tho rider ahotild also iiicliua 
forwards in the trot, ns be thus furnishca a proper 
«Miuntcr-bidanco to the nioienienta of the hor^e; andp 
above all things, H steady scat must be niairitained, as, 
unle'18 such is the case, tiie latUr will be inoommoded 
111 his pace and di.stres<<cd beyond measure. Aa sad- 
dles an.l bridles are important adjuncts to perfect 
horsemanship, it mar be as well to quote tho following 
remarks on the same, by a well-known sportsinaii 
“ Nothing 8 t‘ts off the appearance of ft horse end hts 
rider more than a good saddle and bridle ; uor does 
anything contribute more to the comfort ana safety of 
(he Istter than a well-made roomy saddle, with spring- 
Inirs for tho stirrup-leathers ; stirrups rather heavy than 
otherwise, and auffloiently large vor the feet. Some 
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per!ion», not oontented with the eprin;;-bur9, require | 
epring stirrupa ua well ; but in our oniniou, uo man can 
liuii'j; in a comrooii aiirriip, protidetl he do not wean 
thii'lc hootfl, nor use ainall atirrup-irons. Of the various 
sort I of bridles, the simlllo is most in use vm the turf, 
and the curb for mihtury hordes, huiiters, roud-^lers, 
anil ooaeh'horsos, ISot'ono hniitor itx twenty has n 
mourh yooil enongh for a snalllc only, although there 
are a few horses in every Inint timt will not fa<*e the 
oiirb. Some, however, fio very well on the snittile uji 
to a eertuiii perioil of a run, when, all nt xmee, thov 
require i he u^sistunco of the mrb. Sui;h horses Hhoiihl 
be ridden with a doulde bridle, so that the rider may 
hiue t-Ktnuraa to the curb bit when wuntme." The 


Horse-raoing 


expressed dncimnlly 0, wc have the formula that the 


H. P. of a water*whocl 


QHxfl2-5^ 

aa.iKnT 


0. The different 


degrees of power possessed liy the *hono and other 
Hummls will he foiitid given under tho ortiolo AxmaJi 
SrnnxoTU.-- Ref. Enafi^ C^elo^O'dia: 

UoRsx-KtciNO.—Thero is much doubt M to when 
horse-racing was ilrst adopted as a sport and pastime; 
but it may he surmised that, us trials between mim 
mA bis fidlow-maii, both in speed and strength, vnuat 
Mie iiecn nearly eoe\ a1 with his pristine state, so. when 
he had aiiliiui;ii(ed siirh nninuds us were swift of foot, 
hn wits kd to promote emiiluiiH nieings between them. 


si'atund horsemanship required whi>n follnain*? hmiuds riiiiriot-raceH vvero moat prohnbly those in wbioh the 
will be fiitind givt'u under the artu-k 1 Il'3itI 71 a, wherein ' h.trao first dktinguishrd himselt'; niid the Mitbraio 
the subject is fully disi-usaed, | fesinuls in Persia, we are inibrnii'd hy 2Soroaster, wera 

noii>B cov.'Kii is one of the most important terms ' utiended wbii cluiriot-rnepB in honour of tho ann. This 
employed in uieehanieal .Migini’ernig, hikI it evprt*'***es • {.{olatmuH form of worshiji, uccompanied with its giunss, 
the compar’Hon between Iho unity of atrongOi i*oh- ; revelries, and races, extended itself ftnm Persia to 


fjcsBed bv a steam or wider-power maehinc. and that ‘ lireci-e 
of n horse, for performing a eertsin •l'’ilniie amiuiiit ofj r.ieing 


and Uome, whence the introduction of horse- 
.. luav be (raced into Ktirope. The Olympfo 
worh in a given time. All hoo/K dillereut maeUouata ; gained, tii-ht practised nt t>iynipia, are tho eaxlirst of 
are of opinion that the power of the lior^e, an a«tand ird j v. Inch wo have any credible account, and tho charioi- 
of siriMiglh, iscapableof tfro.it variation, the celebniTed [ r o‘e» in the hippodrome were their greatest aitrao- 
eiitfiiieiM* Janies Walt fixed ii at onecon''tant ]ii»iiit ; and . tion% The earri.itfes employed in these games wars 
from bis theory, a hoi se ia able to elevate a imi«s weigh- j v'*rv small low \ehiolos, to which from oiia to tls 
iutfin.i^w* Ihs.Ono fo'it hi.;h in one iionute of time h<iiaeM were attached, the chariotoer standing up in 
tlrs bams is giMierally fol’ioued at the ]ircsoiit lime, iiU ' t!«e chariot, in order to urge on and eontrol hit 
oulenlaiions with i-t^gard to the capacities and powers ot i steeds. '1 he most opulent oitisens in Orecce expended 
fliflcn-rit steam- uml waler-pot^er nnichinefl are founded ! great wealth and luiins in producing those Hptudes of 
on this ii‘*5»U!npniiu.nuiUhe formula used is as folhiws. — ! hi*rnes which were best ailapted to the oonvse; end 
If wo call th« etreclive pre-isnre of tho steam .upon the I they thus iiccornplislied tho original ideaofthemsli- 

f iiston of an ongiiio (iudependenlly of that expciided on ' ■ 
rietion and tho force required to move the incidental 
nmchinery, as feed-nuinps, \n ), c-'ilbng this fire.ssur** 

A, the diameter of tno piston l>, and tho lelocity <i! I lie 
atroko per minute we denvo tho equafion, that .e, 
or the liorsc-pow^^r of the engine, v/ill bo equal to 
r l)*V 


A-“- 


Xow, lairing A (llie elTeetiyo pressure of 


' hli.OOl) 

the Mteanum tho piston) to bcoipinl to 7 lbs. per square 
inch, and Tf (the ratio ot the eireiini('ererie«» Iji lh< 


liition, which there is hardly any doubt was founded 
with the evpress intention of improving the eqnine 
breed- It is stated that at one festival, seven chariuti 
were entered lu the name of the eelebratrd Aloihiadof, 
three of which gained pnxes, and furnished an occasion 
to JCiiripides fi>r iriserihing a complimentary ode to the 
eoii(|ii<M*or. Over the bar that ran scrois the entrance 
to the Ii.sts, a hrnxen dolphin was placed, end an eagle 
of (lie same metal stood upon an altar in the middle 
<»f the barrier. A piece of xneobaniam was attached 
to both ot these, wiiich could be put in motion by the 
pr«“ndiMit of the gninc.s; so that the eagle would spring 


Ui.im'eter of the piston) bring e.pi.il (o M ! IIVJ, Ac., ; • !' «» ^he air. with its wings extended, to be l _ 

wo can simplify tho etiu.iliou, wJneu will now bo hv nil Ine orid, at the siime moment, the 

.* , I d •iphin link into (ho ground, which was the signal for 

7- 0 1 < D’x V , , , I (be chariotH to range limraiekes in order for the MOO. 

* <>, 0 ^ 1*1 I'lndar speaks of no loss than forty chariots being 

, 1 ■ . engaged in the sinio race; niid when It is remeniberea 

Tn engines which are fided wnh roTidcn«iiiga;Miar|itiM, I twelve times the length of the 

■" ■ ■ * and had to I 


MS f..rniiil.i censes to iipplv, iis (be point ol -irukh in i,i|,,;„ar;,me in going niid returiiing, 
hieh the sleum is cut n.t miUeniiUy iill«*eis the general „ p ,,, j creefed at ei(l 

reHiMi-e; iind, in (he piv-scnt day, hi H.im-r-ritf ii.es ar« ,.„p, jnstJmg may be ir.ii 


fins 

whir 

pn 

oil 


either extremity, fho 

, , ' . . • , I . .-..w., ...... .,M»T irniigined, upon the 

eri cnp ibleot everting a iorei? home three limfM ns for starting being given. A( one of the honnd- 

f-nt iH (hat Willi which lliev ari* ered.tcd, engine , ^ narrow pass only wat left for the ohoriiito, 

.' ll„j, „fip„ halDcd tho skill of the most exfiert 

iriver ; iind there were also more llniii twenty tumluga 
, , ■ , i ,**!**’*'*"; to make round the two pillars; so that at almost every 

are oft *-ii adopted by praotie.d oiigineers tureakulating ■ aecidimi or Indicrons incident oniaeto 

tie* liorse-power o( an engine, w hieli, althong.t ri>iigliiy | p,|y rnoclcing laughter of the speotatoTa. 

Ill iirtet.il us lurnirthuyg an anjirn- j ^ extremely difWrnU for the chariot«ar to 

aitacliiiig any importnnoe to tho 


great . . , 

of y')i> horse-power licmg idilo to ]if*rform *'»iimenni*’s 
tin iiMioniit of work cqiiMl to that whieli w-iuhi Ik* done 


i retain hiMHiaiidiiig nttitndo in his unsteady two*wh«aled 


lirMM'Tht out, aro often 

pnaie value, without aitacliiiig any imuortnnee 

p.-ceise indicotion HO gi'cn. "J bus, if t.ie diameter in ^ j, iia.,ppiipd that he was thrown outbv*u 

iiietieyd the pi-ton M c.illcd //, the u uni her ot »;koUert . horses plunging about 

71, JlTlfl Ic^n^tb of t.ll0 Atrol^f^p lll iiCllgUsb fcci| If tUoni }iinn/-iilmmA nrlrinrl frt flin ilsanirAVA rx# A.lsoa 

the JJ.I*. or 


(1) 3-=' 


d^ yVl 


; or (2), X or U.l*.: 


. .r A I n 


The horse-power exercised by f.ilhng water is eslcu- 


the hippodrome added to the darjgem of the other 
competitors, who were thus ufteu overturned or dis- 
crmiilted when nearly snVa of winning the laurel erosrn. 
Ri*siUe8 the statue of Hippodamui, there were elno 
several sratnes and altars in ths oouree, pertieulerlj 
that of the genius Taraxippus, who, as his uemeim- 


liited by mulripiyintf the cubic quantity of the wot «*r | ports, w«8 auid to inspire the horses with » seoret 
which fulls over the shuttle by tjm altitude of the I terror. There is no doubt, however, tbet sems erti- 
fall, and the product thus derived by (Vi’S lbs. (the 'flee woe employed with this statnc, to frigbien the 
we-ght of a cubic foot of water). As a' large portion of | horses on reaching it ; so that the eonfusion wee in- 
n-al power is lost both by tho friction and by the water ' creased, and greeter opportunity allowed tlte dffieeTe 
whiuti escapes from tho watcr-wfaeSl, ana which is for show ing their cotirage and dexterity. FromCIfeeee 
l.ht'refore non-ciTcclive, this oalculation must be less* ' horso-rocing next tratelled to Rome ; and here waem 
ened considerably. Working engineers state that tho i informed by IMntarch that ehariotf racing wee Rtat 
efTectivo results, aa compart with tliose according to held in honour of Mithras, during the time of Voapsw; 
tho uhoTo theory, are, in oyeri'hot-wheels, as 3t) : 100, : but it langnisbed until Jullua Criaar mdoM the 
and in underahot-wheels, aa 80 : 100. Therefore, if we ' institution with increased* mognifleenop Aid effhot. 
oell the quantity of water felling Q, the altitnde of the ' Altbongh the equestrian apeotaclea of the Bofutas were 
fall H, end the coofflcteiit of the reel effectiTe power i raodeUed moeb nfter those seen in the Olynpla | 
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ofGreecc, yot tkoy exhibited eevcral diHtiactive features 
wliioh plainly marked the advauceraent which had 
takoD place. In lioa of the noble riders and charioteers 
of the Attic race, the horses of the Konian course and 
oiroos were morw frequently ridden or driven by slaves 
and other persons employed lor the express purpose, 
than by the owners tlienmelves, wlio merely looked on 
their triumph or defeat, without personallv taking part 
in it; and yet, MotwitiiHtaudiii||f this, the llomans were 
far more enthusiastic, botii us jockeys and charioteers, 
than the Greeks ; for hurso-rauing seems to have bjmn 
their principal amusement. The monnted races ofVn 
certamitta ^quaulria were a favourite exercise; but 
saddles were not then in use, and it seems surprising 
how some of the riders could perform the feats which 
it is asserted that they did ; such as leaping up and 
down from their horses, lying at length on their backs, 
standing upright on them : these riders were termeil 
de»ultore$f or leapers, and seem to have roHeuiblcd 
those of our own theatrical circuses, lii the Uoiimii 
racing, as in the Grecian, certain prescribed rules and 
rogulations were rigidly adhered to, and those corn* 
iietitors who went ugiiiiist them were deemed to hove 
lost their ohaiico. Thoywore obliged to enter their 
names and send their horses to a given place at least 
thirty days before the races eommenc'ed ; and aspoetes 
of training was imposed during this interval, not only 
on the horses, but also on the jockeys and drivers ot 
chariots. liiko our owi^ custom, the loiigiT conrsos 
were apiiropnated to aged horses, and the shorter 
ones to colts; marcs ran against mares, us nt the 
Epsom Oaks stakes ; while tliero were holh a clerk of 
theouume and a judge, who hud all anthonly vested 
in themselves. The Itonian jockeys rode in dtA’ercul 
colours, as ours do now, ^larticiilurly the companies of 
ohariotoers, in order that the loukcra-on might know 
the several owners. The principal colours used were, 
ucctrding to Ecnnet, four; immely, prtonmi, or green ; 
rv»sata, red ; o/Ao or nlbata, white ; and venria, sky- j 
blue. We read in 8u« (mins, that Domitian luldedj 
two more colours,— golden and purple ; but these were 
Roou laid aside atXor his death, and the <dd ones ad- 
hered to. It is supposed by historians that the first 
iJritish ohariot-raoes were introduced by the Konians 
shortly after their invasion of England, and there is 
every probability that il'is supposition is ba^ed on a 
true fuundutJon. The first autnentie lu'connt of loe.il 
races which wo rood of, is that referring to ihe niees 
held at Kiuithlleld, where w’o nro informed by Fil^stc- 

G *\on llmt races were eoinmun enough in the reign of 
onry It. lieiween this period and lliai of the tunes 
of Henry VIJI., we learn little or nolhiug of horse- 
kacing ; but during the latter inonarcirs reign it met 
witli great iinproveinciit, a revival having taken phiee 
in the snort. Uamlel llolme, a Cliesler uutiqnury, 
states tnat, on 8hrove Tuesday, the eoinpuny of 
saddlers at Chester presented " the drapers a wooden 
ball, einbollished with (lowers, and placed upon the 
point of a lancc. This ceremony was performed In 
ths presence of the mayor, nt the cross in the lioodv, 
an open place near the city; but this year" (15k>), 
observes he, **tho ball was changed into a silver bell, 
valued ut three ehiiliugs and sixpence, or more, to be 
tven to him who shall run best and fnrlhesc on horso- 
ock before them on the eatne day, Bhrove Tuesdny. 
These hells were denoniinnted St. George’s bells ; and 
wo arc told that, in the last year of James 1., John 
Breretoii, innkeeper, mayor of Chester, first caused 
the homos entered for (his race, theu called St. 
Oeorgo’s race, to start from the point beyond the new 
tower, and appointed them to run five times round tbe 
Roody the winner of the last course winning tbe 
bell; whence the old saying, to bear awov the hell," 
and, perhaps, the origin of plate-racing. Kewmarhet 
woe ntit node a favourite spot for turf exploits at the 
oommeneament of the reign of Charlee I., and bv that 
moDwh also mes were establish^ in Hyde t^ark; 
he likewiao altered the prize to a silver or gold 
oup instead of a boll. Cromwell kept up a stud, and 
devoted eoasiderable pains to the improvement of 
horses, althoogh the fanaticism of the times prevented 
tho ooutiauance of the race meetings. With the 
]fia^ra(ion, however, oU field sports reeeiveii a fresh 
imi^tits ; and aroongat them the turf came in for even 
man than its fair shore of <*''eouragoment, oa Charles 
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I took it under his especial patronage. lie sent his 
; master of the horse to tho Levant, in order to pur- 
: chase brood mares and stallions, principally Barbs and 
I Turks ; and to these he devoted so much trouble and 
I time, that tbe breed of race-horsee became consider- 
I ably improved. 8o outhusiastio was Charles in this, 
‘ his favourite sporty that he entered bis horses in his 
; own name; and it is said that most of the present turf 
‘rules and regulations emanated from him. During 
I the reigns or William III. and Anne, some roy^ 

[ patronage was given to the turf,— during the latter 
I reign particularly, George, prince of Denmark, having 
imported several racing stallions, and being distiu- 
giiished for the excellence of the stud which he kept 

• up. Mr. Darley, also, in this reign, brought for- 

• ward the claims of the Arabian horse; and to uiin 
w'o are indebted for the racers of unequalled beauty, 

j Blrengtli, and speed, that w'e possess at the present era. 

, George 1 1, did little for racing, and the samo may' bo 
, said of George III. ; hut in tlio latter reign, however, 

I great improvenieiits wore made, and Eclipse was one 
' of (he greatest orniiments of the turf. (See Horse.) 

I i'roiii this cclobratcd racer tlio modern race-horses 
I niiiY be traced, as Eclipse is siiid to have been the sire 
upwards of one hundred and sixty winning horses. 
[So ifiiiyli for tho liistMfy of racing: it is now timo to 
■ enter into the theor ind pructico of the subject 
‘itscU. The flr>l thin.* ' loh lias to be attended to m 
1 the cdiicHtioii of tbe r .ecr, is *' breaking in " (lie colt ; 

I niul thiM IS commenced generally when tho nninial ia 
i about twelve months old. The great pointi to be aimed 
' ut III this rudinieutarv system of education are, to 
j command obedience ami intipirc confidence; for if these 
I are not well grounded into the colt at an early age, his 
j future career w'ill meet with many ohstoi'lbs. The 
I application of the cavosson is th-i first active restraint 
I applied to all colts, whether destined for the turf or 
, not ; but with racers the colts arc generally “booted" 
i first, in order to prevent them from nibbing their legs 
together whilat “ louuging." The colt is bitted, und a 
long hiiUer attached to the front part of the nose- 
.strap, which the trainer holds in his lund, while a lad 
I w oiks behind the animal with a whip, and urges him 
on by cracking it, without, ‘however, whipping him. 
Ill three or four days, when they go boldly and freely 
at full length of the rein each way in tbe lounge, for 
flt(**en or tweuly minutes, having by degrees been 
broiieht to this pace niid time of lounging, tho moiitli- 
iiig-bits, rollers, and cruppers may he put ou; and 
when the eolt has liccome accuslnracd to them, the 
saddling him is the next step to be gained. For 
tho first tune this operation requires the greatest 
caution mid care ; the girths should not be drawn 
, mid the stirrups should not be left hanging 
loi».^i»; while tho •' bearing up” of the bridle sliould 
b' grudiv.ii, and “reining back" must not be too 
roughlv pres’»ed on the coll, by way of suppling 
bis shoulders and giiiug sensation to the month. 
Moiiiitnig him should be only very cnrofully at- 
tiMuptod, and when he seems to be quite at home, 
w ith tho saddle ou his back ; and the colt should 
bo familiar with the person who first essays to *' back 
him.” Jn Darvill’s work om Training, it is truly stated 
that the giving a good mouth to the young racer must 
be tbuspiuicrtaUen “ To nccohiplisli it requires alight 
hand in tho application of the pressure with the bit 
in ihe colt's mouth. It should be done by tho rider’s 
giving and taking by gentle pulls, and thereby keeping 
tbe cult's mouth alive to tbe pressure of the bit. The 
rider i-hniild occasionally gently press the calves of his 
legs mid heels to the cult's sides, to urge him on and 
up to tlie bit, pulling him up, and letting him stand for 
a foiv moments, and then reining him back a little, abd 
again moving him forward, teaebiog him to turn aud 
go iu any aircction that may be re<(nir»d of him; 
treating him at the same time with kindness." It is 
only by palience and gentleness that tbe colt can thus 
be trained properly; and when the mouth is very 
hard, a oheck-rein ia sometimes Becc4sary. Colts must 
be early accustomed to crowds, aud all sorts of ooisea 
and bustling, in order to obviate any tendency 
mav bhve to starting. Blaine, in the " Encyclopaedia 
of Kami Sports," remarks that *' the full breaking of 
horses, however, at periods no early as Is now not un- 
common, faaa latd 'foundation of the deterioration 
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so eontplaint'd of amoni; the breeds iu general. Nerer* ^makinft* with returnii^ to post on his hock, a distanee 
tholess, as the habit is fixed, we also are forced to of eighty^oight niles iiahis saddle.** In riding » noe. 
recommend that a very early handling of all colts may the length which the man rides should be so ngolated 
bo a common practice. They should also, when year* that he should be able to stand easily in his stirrups^iO 
lings, bo SGOustomed to wear a head-stall, and, ooca- as not to be so much raised abose the saddle that the 
sionally, a surcingle, that they may be led about, to bridle is required os a means of support. Just befoM 
inspire them with confldence,and teach them obedience, a r^o commences, the horses are ushered forth fim 
It would likewise be prudent to sumile th<*m thus their stables, and brought up to the ** paddock ** with 
early, by a little lounging in a circle ; but, further than their clothes on, when tlte business of stripping and 
tiiis, were the horses only concerned, we would not ^dling is commenced; and few things take the eye 
recommend ; indeed, were the real welfare of our blood 4pbc spectator more than the siuallnesa ond lightnen 
breeds consult ed, instead of two-year olds being brought of the jockeys* saddles, some of which weigh barely 
to the starting-post, none would appear there betore two pounds. A four-pound saddle is generally pre* 
they bail seen at least four suminers ; and if five bad ferred by light weights, although a sevou*pound laddie 
passed over their heads, it would bo bettor for them- is often the favourite with somo race-riders. , All 
selves.’* The training of raoe-borses depends naturally racing saddles are made of the very best niaterii^, 
on their age, condition, and constitution ; and the pro- in^ order to avert any evil consequences which 
cesses by which they are rendered capable of racing might acoruo Imth to the horse and liia rider from 
vary accordingly. A four- or fire-year old must be tho acidcnlal slipping of a strap or tbo nipturo of » 
trained so ns to'bo able to run a course of from two to girth, or similar (‘asuBlties. The horses, after being 
four miles; therefore, such n horse inuRt in hiH exercises naddl^, are mounted by their jockeys, who tako 
bo habituated to go, ut a good telling pnee, n iniicb a preliminary eiiutcr to get them in heat ior the forth* 
longer distance tlum that which he will he obliged to coming race. They arc then pulled up and ranged In 
do when ho cornea to the post. If ho bo depri\ed of aline ut the slartiiig-post, from which they go off at 
that good training made comniciiBurutc with tiiu length the signal given by tho starter, who drojis a flog for 
of tho oiiurso he will have to run, ho eunnnt obviously the purpose. As some horses are restless and uneasy, 
bo expected to coutinuo nt a winning pace any eon- a reasonable indulgence is given by the judge for 
sidcruble distance. It is also highly important that he ** false starts,'* and the whole batch are called back to 
should have bis training sweats ami gallops curried up the post and started once nfore. In a short course, 
to tho time of lii.s going to the post. If he is a hearty- the speed is generally husbanded until'the finish, when 
feeding horse, not u sweat must be lost, ns, if so. lie tbejocke3'a go to work with spur and whip to make 
would bo found to bavo supcrfiiums llesh on the day of tho most of tlioir various obanoea.^ In a long race, 
tho race, which would consequcutly incapacitate him for however, of tlireo or four miles, if a jockey is mounted 
liis trial. The careful trainer will also calculate what on an aged horse, and the rest of the competitors on 
ilesb best supports a horse, somo horses being able to twro* or three-year olds, ho generally puts forth the best 
I'crform well under a load, uiid others nut, unless speed at first, iu conseqiicDce of his own horse being 
nearly skin iind bone. Aecnrding (o tbo ntitliorify able to last twice the distanoo that the others can ; ond 
quoted, training exercises for raeo-horscs are con- when they are exhausted, ho is able to go in to win, on 
fined to walking, ^•antcring, and gnilopnig; trotting oeeount of tho siipoMor endurance of the animal 
forming no part of turf pra<‘t ioc. Early iii t ho roorimig, w hieli bn bestrides. There are about 120 race-courses 
the horses having been rubbed over and combed, each in llritain ; of which, neeordiug to the **liacing Calen* 
being mounted by a boy, the whole arc nddon out of dar,” there are six in Wales, nine in Seotlund, eight in 
tho stable in ^lieir bo'dy-clol hes and hoods, into the Ireland, and the reraiiiiuler in England. Kewinarket 
stable-yard, whore they oontiniio to walk round and bears away the palm as ilio metropolis of raoing ; and 
round os long as it is thought necessary to Htendy the alter that come Epsom, Ascot, York, Donraster, and 
colts, and settle the saddles to their bucks, w hieli it is Q<H>dwond, all of which ore celebrated for important 
very ueees'^ary to cln, to prevent the vice of kicking races run during the year. The Tiurf is governed by 
from growing on llieni. In very b.id weal her, the the. rules and regulations which were first instituted in 
court-yard is often the limit of tlicir exercine; hut al its interest, and over it presides a court of honour, 
all otker tiuias, they )>roeced to tho ground, or 'Man t<Tm«d the “ Jockey Club," which annually elects the 
gallop," where they walk for a longer or sliorter period, dilfereut stew'ords of races, and decides all disputes 
in proportion to their fitness for light or strong work, winch may arise during tho settlement of matohes, ' 
Bwealiiigs are important agents in tr.iining, as by (bis wagers, and siinilar sporting rntM^n.—SietpU^eheuinff 
process the body of the horse is rebexed Ironi n'll uu- or ought to characterised as a hybrid species 
necevsary matter ; they promote speeil, by lightening between hunting and true racing, and thus, as is well 
the body, and give increased endurance, by clearing remarked, it may be cousidcred as a substitute foe 
the air-ressela. The process by whicli this is done, is the hunter's stakes of tlio turf, without the tendency 
to envelop tho horse in blankets ami heavy clothes, to become dobaied by the fraudulent niautouvres 
and start him into a canter ; nrtor which he is stripiied which have too often deteriorated the character of tbo 
and rubbed down, and his clothes resumed. Eaecrs turf. Until recently, steeple-eliasing was confined to 
are generally clipp^'d onec in tlio winter ; but if i heir Ireland ; but of late years it has obtained a recognized 
coats he extremely ropgh, tho process is repeated status amongst liriliHh nports, and is getting more and 
a second time. So much for the iiMr>te itself; but as more a fuvourito with the gentlemen of the ooimtiy* 
one or two other incidental circumstances nre connected The ground is marked out the morning of the race, 
with horse-racing, tho jockey may be mentioned next, unknown to the competitors, and leaps and jumps are 
According to Nimrod, ho should "possess the ftillow- included in the course to be gone over.— 
ing not every-day qualifications consul crahle bodily is a species of steeple-chasing ; hut, the leaiis being 
power iu a very small compass ; much personal intre- only over low flights of hurdles, it is not so dangerous 
pidity ; a kind of habitual insensibility to provocation, and consequently less exciting. Ilaoing is now reducea 
Dordering upon apathy, which no efforts of on oppo- nearly to a speculative concern, and it to inaredible 
nentinarace can get the better of; and an habitual what sums have been lost and won in baoklng and 
check to the tongue. Exclusive of the peril with which betting egainst horses. The betting-rooms at Vow* 
the actual race to attended, bis profession lays a heavy market and at Tattersali’s, at Hyde-Park corner, are 
tax on the codslitution. The jockey must at all times the principal betting markets ; but turf speenlationz 
work hard ; Igit, the hardest of all tasks, he must work in a minor degree extend over every town In Enf^ond 
upon an empty stomach. During his preparation for where a race-course to situated, {tht fionsn, HoBSS- 
tne race, he must have the abstinence of an Asiatic; KsnsHXP, and Uvxtihg.) 
indeed, it too often happens, that at meals be <*hn UonsiRAXinn. Abiiosaoza..) 
only be a spectator;— we mean during the period Hobsk-bxkh, an agrioultunl tool, of the toothed^ 
of his wasting. To sum up all, he has to work hard, kind, of varioas aizea and forms, used for different agri* 
and deprive himself of every comfort, risldM bis neck ouUural purposes, aod worked by hones. The diSf^ 
into the bargain,— and for what? Why, for five guineas rake, in its smipleat form, to merely a long emirhcad 
if he wins, and three if he loses a race. The famous with a row of teath plaera in it. In ao&, thesa are 
Pratt, the jockey of the no leas femoua Gimcrack, straight; they are, however, generally bent, wSUrtbeto- 
rode eleven races over tbs Beacon conne in one day, points jtocgecting forwards. Bakes of thto kind are 
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of knittm]*n'ork cloth, vrhioh is afterwarda mwb m into brooglit up in oontmt ; but it would bo imnoorible in 
s Btookinp by meiins of a needle and thread. Henoe the present article to enter upon their diSbrent ad* 
three varietird of opentivet are enfraeed in the menu* rantages. SnfTlce it to say, that hospitals for the sick 
fabtnre of hosiery,— -the winders, who put the thread should be well situated, thoroushly drained, aonndlj 
into the machine ; the fraTne>work hnittera; and the bnilt, and not hemmed in by other tmildinpa ; and the 
aeamcra, who muke the atockinmi out of the cloth rooms and (raUoriea for the reoeption of the pi^leuta 
proclnoed. The winders ure usually cbihlren ; the should bo lofty, well lighted; and weotirely ventilated, 
knitters are men or w'omen, who hire the winders and HospiTAiiT.itRS, in its origin^ ao- 

eeamera ; and the soamers are women. Many other oeptatioii, a term applied to certain relipont bodies, 
articleabesidcastdckiDKSHremadeof the knitted fabric roHiditi^ in Aoj»pi7{fi«, who held it their sacred duty to 
manufactured in the Biockin(;-fraine ; amongst theso siifiply lodging and entertainment to all engaged in 
may be reckoned glnves, drawers, pantaloons, caps, pilgnmagea. One of the most oolebratod of these 
jackets, cuiuforti'rii, Ac. The processes for worsted, was the institution of the Knights Hospitallers at, 
cotton, and silk, iiro nearly similar ; but the greatest Jerusalem. This was a well-known religions body in- 
cars is required for silk articles. The exnurts of stituted about the end of the 11th or beginning of the 
hosiery from this country aro very consideralilo, but 12th century, and much favoured by Godfrey de BouU- 
tho trade finds much loridgn competitinn, especially lun and his successor lluldwin, king of Jerusalem. At 
from iSavony. In IS"!?, the export of cotton stockings the eommcnctMnnnt of the 12th csntuir, it is stated 
alone amounted to 1,020, (XX) pairs, the value of which (hat they cams to England and had a house built for 
was estimatcil at l‘:il2,iXM>, their order in Clorkcnwell, and became more oele* 

Hospital, a name given to a building set braf ed, with a greater share of importance attached to 

apart for tlio ]iurposc of receiving sick, mfirni, and them, than any similar body in Europe. In oostunM, 
hclulesj pfTsons ; t]io building itself being endowed they followed the rule of St. Augustine, and wore a 
ana supported liy churiiy ; from which source, also, black habit with a white cross embroidered upon it. 
medical attendiinoo is pro\ided gratuitously for the tn They were first termed Knights of St. John of Jeru* 
and oiiUpeUieiifit, Tho name hospital was generally sulein, afterwards Kuighta of Ubodes, and latterly 
given in early ages to all hou<«es which were kept Knights of Malta ; those two islands having been oon- 
open for the rcccpli<tn of travellers; and many ferred upon them by difTorcut monarohs. The order 
oi' tho chuntablo cnclownients in England arc dis- was suppressed in England in the reign of Henry Vlll. 
tinguished by 'a similar title, and are incorporated IIospouak, Aos-po>dur', u title, called also Woiwode, 
bodies, consisting of a muster and brethren, and bnrne by tho princes of Moldavia and Walaohia, who 
occasionally other extraneous members : the name, are invested with the authority of the Porte, whoso 
however, is now restricted to the sense explained lieutenants they are. The I'ortn also gives them a 
above, with a few exceptions ; us the Foundling Uos- standard, and they arc under his protection, and 
piital, for tho reception of illegitimate children obliged to serve him. He can depose them at any 
abandoned by their brents; Christ's Hospital, for time ho likes; but, in other respects, they are estcomad 
the education au<l classical instruction of youth ; as sovereigns in their own dominions. By the treaty 
Bethlehem and 8t. Luke’s hospitals, for lunatics; and between Russia and Turkey in 1829, these ollloerc 
Chelsea and OMcnuich hospitals, for the reception of were appuiuted to hold tlieir ofHcos for lifVi, andaro 
aged umt infirm soldiers and sailors. It cannot bo obliged to pay a fixed annual tribute to the Porte. The 
surprising that need has been, seen, in large cities, for present government of both tho principalities t^Mol* 
theso hospitals, in tho true sense of tliu aurd; and davia and AValachia is vested in one knpodar ah>ne. 
Loudon, perliajxi, is better supplied in (his respect In coosequciiec of some diiHoulties wbion arose with 
than any other city in the world, not excepting Paris. Turkey in 1801*02, these prihoipalitioB may be nonr 
Even ut (he eurlicsl (lines they wero known ; and deemed almost independent. 

hospitals for tho poor and sick may bo deemed one of llo8T,Aoa;f/«!(Ang.*Nor.; Let. Aosfia, a victim), a term 
the gri'atesl characteristics of Christianity. The first applied, in theological language, to the Goneeorated 
hospital for the sick is said to have been founded broad or wafer used by the Itoman Catholic church in 
in the latter j>url of tho 1th century. As curly licr celebration of the Kncharisi.. It is unleavened, 
as the council of Nice, in a.d. :i2ri, they arc spoken of thin, flat, and of circular form, and has certain mystic 
as commonly known. The tlrsl cclclirated one wliicli signs iir.prci<sp(J on its surface. The host is suppose^ 
vre read of WHS that endowed by the cmprrtir Valcns, alter being filusord, to bo no longer bread and wine, 
at Cspsarca, about a.u. 370. In London there are but to be transformed into the real boi^ and blood of 
many of these noble institutions, and they will be Christ. (AVc Tv anspnsTAlftiAixorr.) In all Oatholie 
found noticed under their separate names; as II a r- countries the elevation of the host is a ceremony 
•THOLOMKw'a Hospital, Out’h Hospital, &o., nc.^rlv which is generally udfipted at certain times and lea- 
all of which are very woalcliy, ond are supported by sons, when the consecrated wafer is raised aloft and 
endowments, apart from general charity. In Ijow’m earned in procession through the churches and stpeetc 
Chanties of Luiulou for IHtL’,” it is stated that there of the lity, the people falling on their knees and wor^ 
are 1 1 general hospitals, making up 3,52«l beds for in- shipping it in its passage past them. This oostom if 
patients, which, during tho year ISill, received 32.1119 said to have originated in the 12th oentury, when It 
m-patients, and bad 399,1 19 out-pntients under treat* was tboiight necessary tb make this public and eoil« 
ment. There aro also Gfl epecinl institutions which spicuous declaration of the Eucharist, on the ooMtioii 
come under tho same bending, and which may lie thus of Bereiigarins promulgating his opinions ogniait 
analyzed *1 f<'i- rierninns, 1 seamen, 1 Hpaniurda, tratiMuostantiatinn. 

1 fever, \ coimiiniplion, 8 lyr.ig-in, 4 diseases of women Hostaok, hi/g*-fili (Ang.-Nor. ; Let. koms, a guest), 
and children, 3 for nick children, 3 for incurables and a person delivered to an enemy or hostile ]^wer an a 
panil}tic, 3 small-pox and vaccination, u ophtbalmic, pledge to aeciire the performance of a trea^, or sttpu* 

1 for disea'ies of the eur, 9 distortions and internal lations of any kind, and on the conolnsion of wmoh 
affections, 4 diseases of the skin, 3 convalescent aay* the person is to be released* Former^ onttom of 
Inms, 6 lunatic asylums, 1 idiot, 3 institutions fur taking bnslagcs was so comtuon that it gave riea to' 
nursei, 1 honuiwipathic, 1 nieameric, 1 deulal, and many questions in the law of nations; but now itii 

2 sea-bathing institution*. Th'e total number, there- almost unknown in the relsttons between civilised 
fore, of hosrn tain and infirmaries receiving in-patients communities. Hostages were divided into two different 
is 49; of which we find that throe have been in operation classes, — primupol and accessory; the latter being 
300 years, ten above 100 years, and seven from .10 to when it was expressly stipulated the treaty tbit the 
100 years. Due of the greatest characteristics of the hostage should be answerable for the event. One of 
London hospitals is a noble one, and that is, that (hey the great points argued during the mid^ fo 
are open to the rcce}iti(m of accidents or urgent cases international law, was whether such a hostage' ooilld 
at all hours, v-iihout tetten rfcommendation. The stake his life, and whether, ifhe did so, it wae CwM to 
eonstruction of hospitals is a subject which has of take the same. It has also been questioned wWher 
late years much enguged the thoughts of architects, a hostage could be delivered up againet Ids will, al« 
physicians, and ssnitary reformers ; and manr sys* though Grotius decides the question in the affirmative, 
terns have been proposed as emendations on the old Hot-blast, koF-Masf, in Metsll.— The liam of air 
opinions. The paoiUon and corridor styles have been passing through a blast*fnnuico is about six tons pet 
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liour. Of Into y tan, much llnao Hod cxpcntle have been 
•nvcd bv using air already heated by a separate fur- 
nace to (WO® or 700". J3y using the hot-blast, many 
vanolies of air before usrless have been brought into 
tjie ; and although for some purposes hot-bliust iron ia 
not BO iiiiieh used as eold-blaat, still the increase of the 
iron lunnufactiire hns been very great siuce the intro- 
duetion of this sysf em. luoM Mamjvacturk.) 

J(oT£L, ko-teV (Fr.), a word which siguities, in Us 
genenil sense, a large inn for the reception of strnii- 
gors; but which, iii o restricted sense, partiouhirly in 
h'ruTu!**, is iiloiitu'ul with I ho word palace, or muusiun, 
. and it is applied to the residences of tho emperor, 
nobility, or other persona of rank. In another sense it 
is nearly syiioriyinoiis with the term hospital, and is 
upplu’il to hiiilditigs set apart for the reception of sii-k 
and iiiilrm paupers ; ns the. do Dicu, Hotel des 

liiviilidea. — lirj' Braude's DictioHnfff. 

Kotiiuubk, hot'-huHse (Sax Ao/, hot; huf, house), a 
term applied, in Tlnrt., to a bujJding constructed in a 
garden, or elsewhere, and warmed by urtificiiil meatis, 
lor thfl purposo of rearing exotics and other tender 
plants, which require more heat Hihii our climate 
iiiliirds. Mr. Loudon, in hia Kncyclop.'cdia ofGiir* 
ih'iilrig," observes, — “Tho iniitniion of warm climates 
by hothouses niust not bo cunfoiinded with tlio art of 
forcing tho vegetables of temperate climates into the 
prematnre production of their flowers or iniits. The 
former was tho Aral ohjeet for which liothoiisos were 
erected; and conserviUories, greenhouse**, and plant- 
stoves existed in this coimlry hefore nny description of 
forcing-houses; even pineries are of tmlMc»|in*nt iiilro- 
duotiou to botanic and ornanieutal hothouses. The 
various climates and eoiHtitutions of plants require 
atmospheres of dilferent degrees of lomperuliire and 
numturo.** Tho three groat principles on which 
tho eonstruclion of hothouses naturally depends, 
are htat, moUture, and Ihiht. \Vith regard to the 
first consideration, heat, the struct arc must pri>\i(le 
enough of this artiele to raise the intoriial tempera- 
ture fff tho biiiUhiig from that of tlio lowest degree 
of tho otterior atmosphere of this elimuto t*» that 
of tho highest which prevails for any length of 
1 11110 in the eountry of which the plants to bo intro- 
duced into tho liotlioiiso are natives. Moisture, to 
nrrivo at car second eonnidcratioii, is more diflieuit to 
iimiiitaiii in (ho hotliouso than iiout, and it is vitally 
necessary to tlio plants (hat nu adequate supply of it 
sliouhl at all (iiiios be pre.sent in (he atiuosplicre of the 
building. It follows, therefore, that (hat. mode of 
heating is best which admits of tho greatest quantity 
of vapour remaining uncondeiised in the iitnnisphere 
of the hiithoiiso. Thirdly, light eaiiiiot be admitted too 
copiously into those struetures, and the (ranspan'iit 
medium through whieh it enters should lie such as 
reflects the greatest proportion of tlie sun's rHy.s, which 
impinge obhquelv on its surface. Hot water hns now 
superseded the old method of heating by dry lines, and 
by (his improvement, tho distribution of lieat can be 
better regulated, and the uiiifonnity of tcniperuturc 
better maiiiiainod, than by any other known menus. 
Ventilation should also be so Provided for in hothouses, 
that it may bo aiitnciciitly enVotive in preventing ex- 
cess of heat, while, at the same time, it is perfect I3' at 
command, so ns to be enipliwed, when requisite, in tho 
most liimtcd degree. (iVee CoxaiiuvATOEY, Fobcing, 
Uuitl NIIOUHK, llOKTICUliTraK.) 

Iloi'Mi, howmi (Sax. Amid) , a uame applied generally 
to ditlerent dogs used in hunting and other field sports. 
Tho ulinriioterisliu of n hound is its long pendulous 
Tho hleodhotind would appear to be the origin 
of the other suh-vnrielies, which are mentioned in this 
work under their dilferont names. England, not only 
Irom her olimatf*, but also on account of the great care 
lM*«i(.owed in the breeding and nmnagoinent of these 
animals, excels ail other countries in her dilferent 
bn'ods of hounds. (A>e Bloodhound, Foxhound, 
tvjiBTirnrin), Harkikk, STicuouND, &e. &c.) 

ort* (Pr. heuro, Lat. Aom), the uame given to 
the twonty-foiirlh part of tho space of time that elapses 
lietweeu two successive periods of midnight or midtUv, 
or the time dunng which the earth completes an entire 
revolntiou about its axis, and in which a complete 
*EP*”*?* Involution of the suu through the heavens is 
«lmea. An hour, iu ungnlar measuremont, is equiv- 


House 

alont to 15 degrees of space, being the twen^-fourth 
part of 300 degrees. Ttius the sun rises nearly an hour 
earlier at Prague, in Bohemia, than it does at London, 
because the former is nearly I.*) degrees to the eastward 
of the latter. The hour is subdivided into 00 minutes 
in time, and each minute into 00 seconds. 

llouB CiBCLP..— The meridian of any place, or any 
great circle of the globe passing through tho poles, u 
so called, because tho hour of the day at any place can 
be ascertained, when the great circle on which the bod 
hiitipeiis to be at that time is known, 
jIouK- GLASS, an instrument which 

measures ttie passage of time by the Tiiiiiiiiig of fine 
sand from one glass vessel to auother, through a vciy 
minute aperture. Instead of sand, dry egg-shells 
powdered tire sometimes used. The quantity of sand 
H BO proportioned as to tneustiro different spaces of 
time; as an hour, lialf-hour, ciunrter, or iiiiniite; 
the last-mentioned being generally used at sea when 
“heaving the log,” to ascertain tho speed of the ship. 

Horitis, how'-rm, according to the Koran, virgins 
who are promised as one of the rewards of tho blessed 
in Miilioniet’s paradise. From the deBcriiition given in 
the bonk on which tho Mohunimcdiiti tailh is grounded, 
iL appearti that the Aourrr surpiiss both pearls and 
riibicM in their dazxlingbe ty ; they are subject to no 
impurity; arc idw'ays rci -fUted with dark eyes con- 
eealeil by long j»*t eyelash b, tho languishing glniice.s of 
which th*\VJi‘scrvo for liic voluptuous enjoyment of 
“ true lichevers*’ alone. They are nt»t created of clay 
hke iiinrtnl women, but of pure tniiHk, and aro endowed 
with inniiortul vonth, and every intellectual and cor- 
poreiil charm, 'riioy dwell in green gardens, which are 
iicaiitifiil beyond wliiit imagination can conceive, and 
they lire alvvnys reclining on green eiishions placed in 
Iriigrant bowers, where) they await the advent of their 
possesMors into Puradtso. The unmo houris i« derived 
ironi tho* Ariihio hur al oyun, signifying hlaokfi/ed, 
^Iiihomct onutled nothing to render liis bcaveii on- 
jovable to his disciples; and hero ho followed the tra- 
ditions of the (lindoo religion, among whieh thoro is 
Olio eonceriniig tho paiMdise, called hrhUhl and ntenou, 
which was fiirniBlied with hurani heHhkht, OTblackryed 
nymphit, endowed with similar attraclioua to those 
which tho houris possess. 

Hot SK, Aoime ( Ang.-Sax.).--In the widest neceptation 
of (his term, it iiiay be applied to any erection calcu- 
lated to aflbnl shelter to man or cattle, or protection 
to goods and utores ; but in a more restricted sense, it 
is eoiilliied to the dwellings in which tho middle classes 
of English society reside, in contradistinction to the 
more extensivo palace, castle, or ninnsion, of the titled 
iiiid wealthy on the ono hand, and rho little cottage of 
(lie artisan and labouring man, on tho other. The first 
form of tho house, considered generally us a dweUiDg, 
may be found in the conical huts and wigwams con- 
structed by uncivilised nalioiis. The.se consist chiefly 
of a Biini>lp framework of sticks, tied tightly together 
at the top, and covered with various materials, in 
accordance with the. climato of the country iu which 
they aro erected. AVhen iniplomcnts and tools fit for 
hewing and shaping timber, and working stone, had 
been brought into use, and men had attained a degree 
of semi-civilization, the buildings that they reared were 
most probably somewhat similar to tho rude block- 
houses formed by settlors iu tho colonies, and in the 
back woods of America, from which the transition to 
more durable abodes, built of brick aud stono, but still 
of one story only iu height, aud covered with thatch 
supported on an inclined framework, would be rapid. 
The bouses of the ancient Egyptians, and those of all 
eastern uationa, in the early ages of the world, consisted 
of a series of contiguous apartments, opening into s 
central court, that was frequently adorned with 
shrubs and a fountain in the centre, and nlwRws 
separated from the street by a high blank wall wica 
a single door in it, for the purpose of affording the 
means of ingress and egress to the inmates. The walla 
were built of sun-dried bricks, plastered over with 
stucco i the windows were small, the heat, rain, anfl 
wind being excluded by wooden shutters that moved on 
hinges ; the floors were paved with stone, or formed 
of cement; and the roof, which was often used as m 
terrace on which the occupanta of the building were 
accustomed to sit and walk in the cod of tlie momipg 
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»nd evening;, and even sleep daring the snUrr nights fort and convenience of the oooupante in every reepeot. 
of eumnier, naa flat, jbcing fonued of tiles and earth, Practical details respeotiifj^ house-building, and mat- 
eupportcd on beams of timber, and of aulfioient thick- tcra in immediate connection with it, dro given die- 
nesa to prevent the entrance of therein, (5'as A ssTRX AH where. (9«s Uvituxna, BoUKSTlO ABOttlTBCTCBSt 
Ahcbitbctube.) When the honso was two stories in Bnxcswoair. & o .) 
height, the upper rooms were used as sitting-rooms IfonacBRSAKiMa. (/7es BubglilIT.) 
end bedrooms, while the lower ones served as rcceti- Housbuold Tiioors, Aomo'-Wd, that part of the 
tacloB for grain and stores. The houses of the Greeks British army which is distinguished ns tlie Guards, ^ 
end Boinnris were built on a similar plan. lu Greece, or ilonaehoid Troops, consiaia of three regiments 
the dwelling-hoiiso was situated at the lower end of a of cavalry and three of infantry. Although they were i 
court, which was entered from tho street through n originally raised ns a body-guard for the sovereign, 
passage, on cither aide of which were stables and and a portion of them is h 1 ways on duty in the vicinity 
oflicca. It wiis generally two stories in height, tho of tho rcsidonco of tho queen at Windsor and in 
women occupying the upper rooms, ond the men those London, they have seen ns much active aervioo abroad 
on the grtiuiul lloor. On this floor largo chambers us any regiment in tho serriec. The three regiments 
were aho furnicd, one of which served us u work-room of ciualry arc called tho Ist and Snd rogimeiita of Life 
fur the feiiuile part of the bousehidd, and the other as Guards, and tho llorso Guards, or Oxford Blues ; and 
a common diiiing-hnll. Bound this hull, and opening the three regiments of infantry are termed the Isfc, or 
into it, were apartments which were devoted to the Grenadier Guarda; the 2iu1, or Coldstream Guards ; 
accommodation of guests and strangers. The general and tho 3rd, or Scots rusilier Guards. The origin of 
arrangement ot tho bouses of the Bornans is described tho Ist and 3nd Lifts Guards is found iu a body of 
in the following page. (.SVc JIovsk, Bowan.) The eighty cavalier gentlemen who wero enrolled as a corps, 
method of construelion adopted by tho Greefcs and under tho name of ** Lite Guards," for tho nrotcotion 
Bwtuaiis, tho main feature of which was a central of Charles II. against the atlempta of tho tanatics of 
court with chaiubcra opening into it on every side, was the rcpublie.an party, and tho reckless and desporato 
followed, with a lew innditicutions, in nil Kuropean Fitth-monarchy men, who openly avowed their mton- 
countries during tho raiihllo ages. Kotrunoo into an tioii of assassinating him. It was not, however, until 
inner quadrangle was afTorded by a large arched gate- Juno 25, 17iSS, that tho Ist and 2nd regiinonts of Life 
way in ono of tho sides; tho parlours, kitchens, and Guarda w'ere eriibodiod under this titlo by George HI., 

' living-rooms being placed round this squaro court on being formed out of four troops of horse, two of wbioh 
the ground floor, and the sleeping-rooms on (ho floor bad beeu previously distinguished as llorso Greuadier 
above, nil opening iuto u clointer, or gallery, as in tho Guards, and tho remaining two ns Life Guards. The 
TabttrJt au old English hostel described by Chaucer Horse Guards, or Oxford Blues, us they woro called 
in the ** Canterbury Tales." In tho houses of the to distinguish them from tho Dutch guards introduced 
lueditevol period, the walls of tho basement story were by William HI., (hat were equip))od in uniform of a 
strongly built, to afford protecGon (o the inmates similar colour, wore originally raised in the time of the 
against llio attacks of robbers and personal foes. Tlio Commonwealth, ns a body-guard for Oliver Cromwell, 
shop and store-rooms, and sometimes tho stnblfs of and wero continued after his death as a guard to the 
the owner of tlm house, were to be found on this floor, uailianienf, and to G’eneral Monk when he became 
The principal apartmeuts wero situated on tluf floor lord-general of the kingdom. Of the ibot anvils, 
immediately above, to which access was gained by a the let, or Grenadier Guards, is first montionml ".la 
small winding staircase, lighted by narrow windows in part of (bo British army, under the namo of tho 
tho wall, wliieli could bo defended by a single rosoliiln Ist regiment of Foot GiiardSf io 1C02. It originally 
swordsman against a score of hostile visitants. Tn consisted of a number of royalist genilenicn, who wero 
France, Scotland, and Belgium, tho houses wero often enrolled ns a regiroout for sorvico iu Spain under tho 
many stories in height, and of great size. Tho roofs duke of York, afterwards James II., in 1057. ft was 
wero high ond steep, and a picturesque character wn.s not distinguished as the Grenadier Guards until after 
given to many of these old buildings by tho peaked tho battle of Walcrlocb when the regiment was so 
gables, which wero oOen richly auoraed by carved styled in coriscnuenco or its having defeated tho gre* 
woodw'ork. Another pociiliar feature in mediieval nadiers of thu FreAch imperial guard in that battle, 
houses, that may be seen in Chester, Dartmouth, and Thu Coldstream Guards were General Monk'a own 
other English towns possessing buildings of some regiment of infantry, that had served under him daring 
antiquity, was tlio projection of ono floor over that the civil war and the time of tho Coramonwenlth, ana 
whicli WHS immediately below it; so that in a street in which bo hud reur.^itcd and roorgunizod at Coldstream, 
which tho houses wero of cousiderablo height, tlio ft small town on tho borders of Scotland, during his 
upiier stories of tho buildings on either side wero only sojuurn there iu 1(>59, prior to marohing thenoa to 
a few feet apart. There wero no ceilings ; tho floors London to bring about tho restoration of Charles II. 
wero generally dirty, even in lionscs (hat were oceu- to tho tbrono of liis ancestors. The Scots Fusilier 
pied by the nobility and the higher classes; and the Guards woro probably embodied as a regiment at tho 
rooms were dark, thu light being admitted through tiamo time as tho Scots Life Guards, which were snb« 
pieces of horn, or email diamond-shaped panes of ill- sequently amalguma*^ed with tho English honsebold 
made glass, defective in transpnroncy and commonly carnlry. One troop of the Scots Life Guards were 
of a greenish hue. Although the bouses of Italy, raised in Edinburgh, shortly after the accession of 
Holland, Belgium, and Flanders, that w'ero buflt Charles II., to enlorco episeopBcy in Scotland, and'to 
during the 12th and KUh centuries, are frequently act aa a guard to tho Scottish parliament and the 
marked by great architectural beauty externally, r^'jireseututiTes of tho king in Edinbargh. The resi* 
yot little improvement whs mode in domestic architec- ment is first montioned as a part of the Britisb airmw 
tnre iu England, cspeoially in the interior arrange* in 10^0 ; but it was not pul on an equal footing witn 
ments, until the reign of Elizabeth, when tho architects tho Ist Foot Gnards and Coldatream GoaMs until tha 
of the day began to conatruot dwelling-houses with union of England and Scotland in 17071 Tha value of 
some regard to the locality in which they were situated, a commission in tho household troops is considerably 
ond tho purposes for which they were specially re* more than that of a commission in the cavalry ana 
quired, and also in accordance with the tastes, habits, infantry of tho lino ; and ofDcers of the Guards have 
and pursuits of tho persons for whom they wero the privilege of holding that rank in the army which fii 
erected. (See Eliza ubth A ir ARcniTBCTUBB.) The immediately above the grade which thw occupy Ia 
houses of the ISth century, consisting chiefly of large their own regiments ; an ensign in tha Giiai'ds neing 
squaro piles of red brick, pierced with numerous win* styled lieutenant and ensign in bis commission ; and §0 
flows in front aud at tlib hack, with a porch over the on. Tbe uniform of the Idfe Guards eonaista of a 
Entrance, and a heavy slated roof projecting beyond scarlet tunic, white breeches, and jack bootsi vdth 
tho faco of the walls, aud supported by a bolcl but a polished steel corselet and helmet, with a white 
simple cornice, were roomy and comfortable, if not plume. The Horse Guards wear a bine tunic, and 
picturesque and ornate in appearance ; but those of a red plume in the helfiiet, but are aimilar to the 
the Victorian ago eshibib examples in which eitcrual Life Guards in other respects. Foot Guards 

elegance of structure is combined with judiciously wear scarlet with blue facings, and bcarsUna when in 
contrived internal arrangements that tend to the com* liiU drcH. The regiments are distingulilied hf the 
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oruamt'nfs on llio collar of tho tunic,— tlio Grenadiers 
Yreanii;; iv hIioII, tUo Ouldetroams Ht. Qcorgu'e cross in 
red oil a wlido field, and the Bcota Fusiliers St. An* 
drL*a'’B cross, also in rcrl on n white Hdld. I'lio soldiers 
of' tho diU'eroiit rct,'imon(-i iiiity also be distiiifruished, 
v.-lieu in undress, by tho band worn round the cap ; 
that worn by tlio (fretuiUioi* Guards bciuj; red, that 
of the Coldslrcam (iuiircls white, and I hut of the Scots 
Fiisiiirrs rod and vihilc cheque. Tlie L.f'e Guards and 
Uorao Guards ui.* nrniod with rillod carbiiicB und 
swords, and th('< Fool GuanU with tho lon^ Knfield 
rifle and In^'Oiiet.~/^i'/. Kaflcr'a (JuarJa, or UotmekoUi 
Troops of Muiflvutl. 

ITonsk-JOitfiNa. (5'e« Joineht.) 

HoUMK or ColiEHt'TlON. (s>e l*uiaoK.) 

UouiiK, UouAN.— Tho houHCH of tho poorer elnsscR 
inltome wero eitreinely sinqile in structure and pl tin 
in appeiiraiiee. It is suid tliat they were e\acl]y the 
same in every respect in the lutor days of the empire 
as they wore when tho repuhlie was estabhahed. '1 licy 
wens built of earth and unlmhed bricLs, unit were 
tlitttched with straw or reedu. They wero not more 
thdii a single story in und uu old drawint; of a 

Itonnin cottttf;e, a iiopy of which is liivin in Ma 2 ,i>is' 
“Uuinos do Foiupci,” reppesents them lU Iiein|» i-iicn- 
lar iu form, with a wnlc doorway in fmnt, und nn 
OTcrhun(;iuf' roof ii(>t unlike a inushromu in nliiipe. 
The bouses of the wcuUhy Kumuns. winch were buill 
of marble, and lichlv iidovnod with paint in|*H und 
aculpturo, exhibited u atrikinp; emit rust to the hoxds 
of the poorer citizens— “p/r«^ei'Mf« iofjrrnoif,” ns they 
are termed by iJorsce, Their general plan and clia- 
motor may )ie trathcred Ironi the house's that w'ere 
discoverod when cxcuvutioiis were niavU* in 170.1 and 
subsequent veara on the site of the buried edv of 
Fuinpeii, wbieh was destroyed by an eruption ol 
iMount V'esuvius in tho year 7h. A de-^cription id' that 
wliieli is known as the bouse of J'aiiaii, wliieh is tn»»re 
perfect than anv other that has yet been cicarctt oi 
tho Bmiennciirnbent iiiuas of ushea and scorioo, will 
servo% furniali some idea of the uninnor in which the 
host bouses of liome wero coustrneted. That part of 
Uio house which faces tho street is divided into a iium* 
her of small shops of two stones in hei|r|it, us it is 
supposed, which wore let out for dillorent purposes. 
A pn88u|;n between (wo of the shops loads into an 
open court or afriiim (see ATiiirai), which wuh ‘sur- 
rounded on all sides with u eoicred jiallory or ebn^-ter 
rcseiiiblin(; a wide verandah. The Bervunts’ cimiiihf'r'j, 
a stiinnicr diijiu{;-lian, or fablitnm, and rreeplioii* 
rooms for the iiecoinniodntiou of jiensons who desired 
to SCO the owner of the mnii'sion on bnsine«i'', are 
runtted round this court, whieli eontains a tunk of 
water iu the eon t re. A pu-'s;if;e by the side id' the 
Biiinmer diniui'-liall Icnda into an inner eourl, nl.so sur- 
rounded by u covered ^allerj", tho roof of winch wh.m 
also snppiirlod on columns, and round which were 
placed the pudure*Rallery, tho priinte diiiing-rooTU, or 
trirliowM, and the privato apart nieiits of tho fiiiiidy. 

JlowiT/KK, hiiu*-tlz-rr (Ger. AfiuftiVrc, from }uin/eu, 
to fill), n kind of gun, from which 1ari:e shot and shell 
may be tlirow u ut short ranges. These guns arc « on- 
striK'lcd III lirass und iron, Bril'.!] how ii .{era form 
part of a field battery, and ara used for firing shell to 
clear w village, or any riiniilar position that it i.s noeos- 
sary to occupy. They vary in length from 3 feet to 
4 Icet 0 inches, lunl will throw’ llj-inch and r.l-iiich 
sliells. Iron hnwitseni, from (• to o feet m length, 
which throw 8*inch and lO-ineh shells, are used in 
sieges, especially for ricochet firing. llowitzoi'S are 
longer than mortars, and shorter than guns of tlio 
same cnlihro; they require » hnui 11 charge of powder, 
but the angle of ele\ation at winch they arc fired is 
high. They wen* first used in the British sorvico 
about the eud of the I7th century. 

UoT, Ao.v, a small m’sscI, usually rigged as n sloop, 
and om]doyed ou tlu* sea-ooast for Ilio trnn'ipovt id 
Vth passengers aud g‘*iuls. The inarka of diptinetion 
petwi'i'ii this vessel and ■' 'mo others of the snnie size 
cannot be easily describod, ns tliove which are call'd 
ftoys in ono piseo would be tonnod rloops or sotavks 
in another; indeed, even 'those who navigate thCbC 
TSBSOls arc said to have very vague notions of their 
disUagttisUieg marks. 

Hir9a03t'8 Bay CoypAYT, lud'-sons. a oomnany 

m 
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established for carrying ou tho tur-trade, to which 
Charles IL., in 1C7U, granted a charUr, empowering 
it to trade exclusively with the aborigines in and 
about iTiulsou's Buy. rriiteo Uiipcrt was iit the head 
of the ITiidaon’B Bay Company, and as the fur-trade 
was then very lucrative, the bssocialion soon rose to 
preiperiiy. "Jii thn wiuLer of a new company, 
ealling itself the North-west. Fur CotnpHiir, was es- 
tuhlnhed at Montreal, and actively opposed tho II ud- 
son'a Bay Couipunv. The earl of ’Sidkirk was then at 
the head of the old company, and conceived tho plan 
of e.itiibbshiiig a colony on the Bed Kiver of Lake 
AVinnippg. Tho ^orlh-west Company w'as jealous of 
tins movemont; and lu consequence ot the evil fceliogs 
arising out of opposing ini crests, a war broke out 
between ilio servants of tho two companies, lii this 
ealamitons nll'air, many outrages utnl much iiarhanty 
were di'iplnycd. ilowever, iJie eoinpaniea wearied 
of iho sinlo III. last, and united under thn name 
of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Comimny, which at tho 
present time eiigros.scs most of the fiir-lnido of British 
.lincrica. Tho new company established factories and 
settlement-v in vjirious parts; uu the south, clneily 
on the we4t coast of Labrador, in the eoiin tries m- 
ehifing duiuea's Bay, am’ -dong the banks of Albany 
river. The pvinei[)ftl si meiits in tho north are 
on Hayes river and on .skenzie river. There are 
numerous mart-houses, > .si.les theso factories, dis- 
pen-ed in nil diieetions lor upwards of n thousand 
niilea m llu* inierior, to which the nalivrs bring furs, 
*'ki:iH. f.'.ithors, Jcc., m oxebatigc for cloths, blankets, 
trinkets, Ae. 

lli:n..\Nn-CttY, hu-niid-kn (Fr. hucr, to shout ; crier. 
(<» cry rlouU), in Law, n custom ol aiu-ient origin, and 
iho eomnioii jiroceas employed in the pursuit of a 
b'iou or ofl'eniier. It is a firm of jiroeednro that may 
be had recourse to by n person wlio has been robbed, 
or okliervvisc injured, to oiil.iin possi h'don of tho cul- 
prit's person. Any individual, wliellier he is u cou- 
».tttMd, peaee.oflieer, or private man, may concur ia 
the pursuit raisetf upon ft bue-aiid-ery, aud may ho 
jiisiitieil III the iipprchenbion of tho party pursued, 
even though it should transpire that ho is iunqcent, or 
tli.it no felony bus been eommilteil. If a pursued 

f iarly take refuge iu n house, 1o winch admission has 
lecii refused, llie door may he broken open to secure 
him. Tl, however, a person w.'intonly mid maliciously 
miso u huc-und-ery wilhont cau%e, he is liable to fiuo 
.'Hid imprisonment, ns well us to an aotion at the suit 
of the ]»iirfy injured. Although the leriu ha.s, iti • 
great degree, (alien into disn**e, llie process is still 
oeknonlotigod by (ho English law, whieli allows that a 
hiie-aud-orv may be raised !*y a precept ofa jmslico of 
the peace, and even by n private person, iu tho abseneo 
of (he constable ; but FlumUl ilio latter be accessible. 
It is tho duty of the indivnlunl to mako known to him 
the eireuiiisiauces of tho tclonv and tho person of tho 
eulpnl. — AV/’. Wharton’s Law Xcxieoii ; English Cgclo^ 
paului — Arta and Si.ieiieea. 

Hrou i:nots, Aa'-ye-i/ofu, a term of contempt formerly 
applied III Franeo to tho early followers of Luther and 
Galvin. The origin of the vvord is uncertain; hut it 
is staled to be derived from cviqemsveitt * bound to- 
gether by oath,’ ft term borrovv(-d (rtnn the motto of 
the oonlodenilo caiiloiis of Switzerland by certaia 
nihn\>il.iiit') of Geneva, who were lunoiig (he earliest 
(o introdueo reformed notions upon religion into 
France. The word has now fallen into di8u.so in the 
French hingiiiige, the followers of Ciiliiu being eallod 
KcU)nm'*s, whilst the disciplc.s of Luther aro included, 
logeHior with the former, under tho generic iipueUa- 
(Kui of Prutpsiant. Tho history of llie rise and pro- 
gress of the Huguenots forms one of the chief chapters 
in ihe nnnnl.s of Franco. For some time alter their 
est.nbliblimeiit as a sect, tho llugiionots continued to 
mcrcKso m numbers, although they were troubled with 
oeeasionnl {HTsecntions under the reigns of Frnueis I. 
and Henry IT., until the ycni* 1660, when they took 

S nrt ia the eonspiriiey of Amboisi*. By tho edict oL 
annarr, 1563, the right of free exereiso of their re- 
ligion vvus restored to them; but in truth this edict 
was w’ortbloss to them, and they were forced to riso 
rii magse to save themselves, from the persecutions of 
the government. Tho leaders were the Prineo do 
Condil, Admiral Cdigny • and, indeed, they numbered 
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nmoncat them some of the noblest and miist influonlial 
liousea iu Fruiice. Allliough tlius powerful, (he wars 
of the lUlh coiitury soon deciumleri (hem, luid they 
grndually Jo^t f'round uudcr the continual Bp|.;r«ssious 
of the Calhiilui l>u(lv. After the cou^erMon, or per* 
version, of llenry IV., most of the nohlfs ubumloiiod 
tlio fulling cause of tho If uguciiots. Tliov, howorcr, 
managed to atistaiu tao civil whis aguiiiHt Louis XIU. 
in the lollowiiig coiiturj. Tho hiblory ol the Frutestant 
church 111 Fi'tince theu cousovl to ha^o any political 
bearing, and the Aauio llugucuot itself suoii passed 
out of ordinar}' use. 

U I'l.K, hulk (Sax. hi>lr ) , a term nppliod to nny old ves- 
sel whu ii has been strijiped of her iuuhIh, ri.:»uig, 
mid laid by as unlit for sra-Mor\ieo. They art* em- 
ployed for such uioa as the raising biiml or luillji* t, &c., 
or lor aocoinmodnUng a ship's coiupuity while thoirown 
Tosscl IS uridor repair. 

Hull, Unit (Sux. /m/).— The liull of a ship is her 
friinic or body, cxeUuu^e of the musts, yanl-i, saiK or 
rigging. The term is ii'^miUy applied to vcas *la cither 
bcloro they have been rigged, At*., or niter th'*y have 
been si ripped and dirniMiulcd. 

lIi'uiMiiK.s, ha-Mi «'-f-frc’A, .a term employed iu 
modern Furojiciiu et hools and colleges t<j signily 
pohle ideruture, or graiiiimir, rhetono, and I'oetrj, 
iiicluding the study ol the tineieut elavucs. The teiiii 
is cmjiloypil in »»ppo'*iliou to plulonophy and Koieiife. 
In a moie rcifru-icd Hciise, it is ustd lor pls.loli*gy. 
Ilninainlas, iii ela-sociil Liilin, has the secondary sense 
of erudition, learning; and tfttfho Inmuruora is u.'tcd 
by modern writcra to signify belles-lettres, or el.'guul 
liter.ilure. 

lIUMi uus, ha'-me-ru» (L:it.), a termin Surg , applied 
to Ilu5 bone of the aim. It con.-litutes the firal ol the 
radiated pistcm of hones of the anterior e\tr<*inity 
in Torlelii'uled ui.imalH, nrtieulafed with tlie seapnla. 

IIUMiUiACE/i:, -rr-i/i'-ne-e, in Hot., the 

fiKMi i'am., a uat. ov(i. of JhcohiUdoue*, hub-tJ.e'^ 
ThalAimijLrjet cousi .I'lig of three gcnci a mid lasp'-< les, 
nil nalixes of tropu'ul .Viuenea. lliey iiro free-», or 
Bhruba, with a Iml.'-amu; jiiice. Their lca\<?s are aller- 
ii.'ite, simple, corniceou**, and oxstipulale. Tliec*l,>.x 
is u-purted and itubncateii. Thu petals arc uUo ini- 
bricuted, and o iu mimlier. There nro 2d or more 
stamens, hvpog) nous and luonadelphoiis; tho anl!i»*r> 
lire 3- eel led; th*n connective e* elongated beyond the 
anther lobes, llio oinry, wlin U h • iiperior, is it.ninlly 
surrounded by a disc; it u ."i-celled, ami has 1 or 2 
suspended ovules in eiieli cell, a ‘tvl**, atul 

C-lobed stigma. Thu fruit is drupaceoua and o-celled, 
except in instances where the iniiubcr ol cells is re- 
duced by nbori ion. Tho n'ed has a uarrov; embrvo, 
lying ill fleshy albumen. J'potn the iiiribe<l .stem of flu 
species Ilttiinrunii Jlorihinuitn't, ii } i Ilow liquid, called 
balsam of umin, is oblameil ; ihi-ijs saul lo rceeinbh 
copaiba and balaaiii of i’»'ru m its properties, (Jlher 
fipecies arc said to }ioId useful hiilsan.ic liquids. 

llcMMi>'a-uiKi).s, or Tno', liiLiJi.T., huvd-htinff, a 
family belonging to the toiuiin* tial tnbo of the order 
PfMsrrrs. Thii fiinidy eonliui.i u great iiuinber of 
species, above 3M0 buving been desmlied, ami they 
liave been divided into many gener.i and biib-genera ; 
in the last ornithological cuialogue, Hinouriling lo no 
leas than 70. The TrochiUJxs imlndo Buni«* <»f tne 
smallest known birdr, many of which uro rrinark.ibie 
for the wonderf^ul spletuh'iir of their jilumiig:*. Iu tins 
one respect alone, neither pen nor pencil could convey 
buy adequate idea of their dazzling lustre. They arc 
netivc little birds, oiid from tho structure of their 
frames, it is apparent that they were intended to pa-s 
most of the.r time on the wing. Their too J eonsibt.s ol 
small insects, and perhaps the neelarooua juices id 
llowera, wbu-li Ihoir tongue is beautifully fashioned for 
obtaining. This organ is very long, and jean bo darled 
out of the bill to a consulcrablo length, by a sudden 
motion, like that of u spring. Their feet are small. 

f ;cuernlly dnrk-coloured, and in several species which 
ivo i.igh up in nouiilninous regions, the tarsi arc 
vfai-mly protected with large white plumelets, giving 
them the app'^arance of having downy mud's on tlicir 
legB. Their wings are veiy long and darrow, and they 
are, by means ot the rapid motion given to them, able 
to balance themselves in the air, hovering round 
flowerihg dffttbf ood plants, probing iheir tubular 


uectaries, and at tho same time emitting a pretty lend 
lulmining noise, caused by tho conciisaiun ot their 
wings with the air ; whence their English iiamo 
raitig-birdn." Tho ITro^hilniaB are very pugnaoioua little 
oroultircs, and ciefciid their uesU vrilli the greatest oott> 
rag«*ugaiuat all iiilrnJerH, even man liimsolf. They arc 
cAcUibivcIy Hccii ill tho Xew 'World, of which they are 
lint iv es ; the Spniiiiirds having Ih'st made ua acqiimuted 
with thorn, from tlioir iiivusiou of Mexico. iWy aro 
found Irom one extent of tlio vast oontinout of America 
to another, though iu greatest ubnndance iu the tropical 
parts. 111 the fieiiii**, and along the banks of tbe great 
livers both of Iho North and Bouth. Uimimiug- 
hirds urn iil«o found in great abundance iu the Wbst- 
liidiii 1‘ilmidn, where, uNu, soiiio npccics may be seen 
uhich do not occur on the iniiinhuid. One of theao 
111 pHrticiiJ.ir, termed the Mellhnfja kumUit, boa a 
vi'ry sweet nole, and is perhaps the only apeoiee^if 
the family that has n real song. The innle bird of thia 
viiriely i.'i iibou! 2^ inches in Iciiglh, uiid is exactly like 
uii iiuiuhlc Iton when darting about in tho inr. The 
m-Mls of the hiiiuming-birds uro woiulerfuUy made 
with cotton, wool, uiiii twigs, beaut nully ml erwovea 
with fetilhors, and lined wi'h dowiij and aliuost all the 
spci'iea liiy two cggM, wliieh iu sonio ciises are extro- 
(iiJinurily Muall. 'I ho genus TroebiluM, from which 
tlio f.imily takes its di&liiiclivo churaci eristics, contains 
but eonii)ur.iliveIy few varieties. The typical bird, tho 
Tfuihiliin t oinbriitf or ** ruby-tliroatnd, humming-bird," 
isabcautilul species, about iticbcs iu length, the 
body glittering with green and gold, aud the throat 
ttiul chin glowing with a beiiutilul ruby-colour, like 
that of alive coul. The smallest Bpecics of all ia the 
Mellimtfa mninuit which is only about ono inch and 
a quarter lu length, aud which weighs but twenty 
grioiii. 

JliMorB, Aw'-wior (Lat. Hiimiui, the ground, beeanie 
nioHture was supposed to spring from tho ground), in 
•'’“vg., ageijer.tl name forany fluid, but more especially 
iipjiued to the fluids (/f the liuiuiiu body, and oftep to 
tiicM* ill their morbid state. The term is used witliout 
ttiiy reference to disease, in speakingof the fluids of the 
eve. It IS frequently used us syiuniynious with dispo- 
sition, mid 111 (he (line of Bhakspere, tho word was 
gii-illy nbnsied by an nuliHuriniitUilo ap))liciitioii. 

llrairLi H, hu'-hniduH (from Lat. kumuf, the ground, 
ns, iinU'ss trmtied or siqqiorted, it creeps on tho 
earth), in Dot., (hu Hop, a gen. of tho iiftf. ord. Can- 
iiidAuitffiit'. Tlie eonimoM luqt-pl/mt, II. lufudutt, has a 
poreiininl root and nunual pliable steins, which twiuo 
ipjiii right to left aromid any coiiveuieiit support. The 
Jeau-^ure opporitc, rough, 3— 3-kibod, serrated, and 
veiny. Tiio malo and 
f<-ni.il«» lloW’iTS .TO 
geiuTiilly on sep.'iralo 
j’lai’t *. The lormcr 
.’I'e ill looee patncles; 
li.e hitler ill deiiiO 
e.iil.ms or stn bib-s, 
with ineinbraiiOUB 
concave bructi. Tho 
lu'ps of comriicreo 
eon.ii'?t of tlio f-'inalo 
flowf r.s and si*' ds of 
this plant. Theirpnn- 
cip'il coiisumjitiou is 
111 tho in.inwiiictiiro 
of beer, and they J'oa- 
scps three proiierties — 

which parti' ulurly fit HOTg, 

them for liii-- IIS'*. First, they impart to malt liqnoVB 
n pleasant biller aroni'itic flavour and touie properties. 
Second, they giv o i hem a peculiar headine^g, often con- 
founded with alcoholic airength, and thus save tho 
brewer a certain proportion of his malt. Third, by 
incir chemical luflneiico they clarify tho liquors and 
elicck their tendency to turn sour. Koji-planta growu 
frOro root-sets conio to perfection in the third yew 
from planting. They ^ring out of tho ground abont 
(he end ot April, and flower about tho end of Augoat. 
'L'be airoluies aro fit to gather from the beginning of 
•"rpteniber to tho middle of/jetoher, the timo varying 
iiccording to the sort cultivated and the differences In 
tlte seasons. When picked, they aro dried by wtiflcM 
heat, in icila^ and then ^ked in bags or pedkete* 
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TTpoii tho bracts and scales are unmerous little jellow 
ofmiine grains, generally roundish or kidney*8liaped. 
They ha\*e been termed lupulinie fjlandBt and are 
believed to bo the most aetire parts of tho hops. Of 
the cultivated liop tbero are many varieties; but in the 
principal English hop counties, — Kcut, Surrey, and 
Sussex, only about five varieties are extensively grown. 
These aro thus described by Johnston: — “1. The 
grown chiefly in middle and east Kent. They 
'delight in a rocky calcareous soil, or a rich friable 
loam. They thrive only in tho most naturally fertile 
kinds of soil. 2. The whUe^binei uro the favourites of 
Faufiam and Canterbury. They require the aamo 
dcscrijitiou of soil as the foldings, are very similar in 
their appeuruneo and growth, and have neurly the 
samo value in tho market. The flower of the vrhita> 
liinos is ooiiHidercd to possess the most delicate 
flavour, while that of the goldings is thought by seme 
brewers to have more strength. These two varieties 
are tho most esteemed for tho lircwing of pale bitter 
ale. They both require very long poles, and on the 
uverago of years produce siuallcr cro[M than the 
CDnrser kind of hup. .1. The Jnne»a stand nt>xt in 
favour with the brewer. They will grow on inferior 
land ; and us they require very ehort pules, ivud nre 
pretty good croppers, they are in general favour with 
many growers in Kent. 4. The grape Ims in.sny sub- 
varieligs, and rcmiirea lunger poles than the Jones's 
This variety delights m stilf heavy soils, after thorough 
drainage, and produces very heavy crops. Hence its 
prevalence in theWeald. It is comimitily used for the 
ordinary sorts of beer. B. Tho Colrgate is ii sinidlor 
variety of hop than the grape, but pfodnees enormous 
crops in Sussex and the Weald of Kent. It is often 
Burreptitioiialy passed olT in the market as goldings ; 
but it is greatly dislikcil by the brewers on neeouiit of 
the rankness of its flavour!” The hoj»s of Iletford, in 
Kottinghumshire, nre known in tho market na north 
rlaya: they are said to ho prc«oininent in rankness. 
Tho Worcester hops, grown on the rod soila of the vale 
of the Severn, nre, on tho other hand, remarkable 
for their mild flavour; in this respect, indeed, they 
excel the Kent goldings. The Laiicnsliiro bcer«drinker, 
who has acquired a taste for Worcester hop-^, does not 
relish beer hopped with Kentish, and contemptuously 
stylos it ** porter-ale.” Worcester hops do not answer, 
however, i«r tho best descriptions of pole ale, because 
they do not impart so fully the keeping quality. From 
fifty to sixty millions of pounds of bops have, of late 
years, beou consumed annually in tho United Kingdom. 
'Hops are used medicinally for their stomachic and 
tonio properties. They are, to some extent, narcotic ; 
and a pillow stuAbd with them is occn.<iionally omploy’cd 
to induoe sleep. (See At.k, EunwiHO.) 

IIUNDBXO, hun'-dred (Ang.-Siix.), a part or division 
of a shire; so called, either because, of old, each 
hundred found 100 fidc-juasors or sureties of tho king's 
peace, or 100 ablo-hodied men for bis wars. By others 
It is supposed that the kiindrod originally consisted of 
100 families. It seems, however, probable that the 
term had difl'creiit aignifloatinus in difl'erent parts of 
the country. Hundreds were first introduced into 
England by Alfred, king of the West Saxons. Divi> 
siouB of a similar hind seem to have existed before in 
Denmark ; and In France a regulation of a similar sort 
was made 200 years beforo, by Clothaire and Childe- 
hert, with the view of making each diatriot answerable 
for the uriiues therein committed. An institution \ cry 
similar to that of the hundreds may bo traced hack to 
the ancient (Icrinans, from whom were derived the 
Franks, who became masters of Gaul, and tho Saxons, 
who settled in England. To each English hundred 
belonged a court. (Sec Court of tub Huittibed.) 
As a convenient molliod of roferenco, tho division 
into hundreds is frequently made use of in acts of 
parliament. 

IlrNDREs-WFiGnT, onc of tho terms of Avoirdupois 
weight, und generally expriMscd by the abbreviation 
ctef, A hundred-weight coiituius 112 lbs., and is sub- 
dg^lcd into 4 quarters, ouch, of ooursc, coutainiug 

S ^j uNCrKB, hung'^ger (Sat.), a peculiar sensaflon ox- 
I^nenced in the regions of tho stomach, in consc- 
wnub of tho want of solid food. Tho sensation of 
UDger is ot first rather agreeable, but it quickly 


hocomes unpleasant, when prolonged. The sense of 
keen appetite is always delightful when there is a 
prnspeot of satisfying it; but that sinking in tho 
stomach which ensues, soon ohanges from uneasiness 
to absolute pain, which rapidly becomes ooute: and 
if aliment be still held back, the sensation prodneed 
is as if the stomaoh wore being torn by pincers, A 
state of general exhaustion, feverishness, headache, 
light-licadcdncss, often passing into madness, follows. 
The whole being seems absorbed in one desire, before 
which even maternal instinct has been known to give 
way, and mothers have disputed with their com- 
panions for tho flesh of their dead infants. The phy- 
Hiotogical causes of hunger are not well understood, 
and great dilTerenccs exist in tho opinion of scientilio 
men. In one sense, we may all bo said to know what 
hunger is; in another sense, however, no man oan 
enlighten us. We have all experienced it ; but as yet 
science has been nniiblo to fiirniah any siitUoient ex- 
planations. Between tho ogreeublo stimulus called 
appetite and the terrible agony of starvation there are 
infinite gradations. Tn all living organisms, vaaie and 
r//uiir go on with an incessant and reciprocal activity. 
Not the slightest movement of the body occurs, not 

II thought passes through o brain, without some part 
of tho suiistunoo of tho Jy being eacrifleed. Thus 
the body is like a furnfr , in which the fuel is con- 
stantly burning; and h iiiger is the instinct which 
teaches us to replenish that furnace. But although 
the want of food causes hunger, it does not itself 
conatiiutc hunger. Food may bo absent without the 
sensation of hunger. Idiots and insane people fro- 
quently subject themselves 1o prolonged fasting with- 
out any hungry cravings. Violent emotions of griof 
<^r joy destroy the sense of hunger ; and the sens.-ition 
miiy 'f)o allayed by opium, lobaeco. and oven inorganic 
siibtfunees, such 'as clay, although none of these can 
supply the deficiency of food. In tho caso of tboso 
nnimala which remain torpid for a certain portion of 
tlio year, no food is taken, and no hunger experionoed. 
(See Htsbritation.) Want of food is, consequently, 
the primary, but not (he proximate cause of hunger. 
A French philosopher made several experiments 
on tho subject of inanition, according to which 
it appears that death from hunger occurs when 
the waste reaches 0‘4; that is to say, supposing an 
animal to weigh 100 lbs., it will die when its weight is 
reduced by fusting to GO lbs. Death may possibly 
nconr before that stage, but life cannot exist after it. 

III the case of human beings, death arrives on tho fifth 
or sixth day of total abstinence from food and drink ; 
but much depends upon the peculiar constitution of 
the individual, bis age, health, bshits, &c. Somo die 
oil tho second and third days ; while others can survive 
ten, twelve, and even sixteen days ! There aro many 
records of protracted fasting, hut nearly all of thorn 
arc not well authenticated, and most of them are 
obviously fabulous. Tho aspect of a starving man is 
terrible. In the first place he grows excessively thin, 
and this thinness is not the leanness of lean men, but 
manifests itself by unmistakable emaciation. The 
face grows lividly pale, tho cheeks sunken, and all the 
vitality of the body seems to bo centred in tho feverish 
brightness of the eyes. The pupil becomes dilated and 
fixed in a wild stare, which is never veiled by the eye- 
lids. All iDovonients of the body ore slow and difficult ; 
the hand trembles, tho voice grows feeble, and tho 
mind weak ; while the poor sufi'erer, when asked what 
he feels, can only answer faintly that he is hongry. 
There is very little definite information to be gleaned 
concerning the agonies endured by starving men. 
Those who have undergone tho horrors aro seldom able 
to recoant them. Goldsmith says that tho captain of 
a w recked vessel told him that ** ho was tho only person 
who had not lost his senses when they received acci- 
dental relief. Ho assured me his pains at first were 
often so great as to be often tempted to eat a 
part of the men who died, and which the rest of his 
orew actually lived upon. He said that, during tho 
continuance of this paro^sm, he found his pains 
insupportable, and was desirous, at one time, of anti- 
cipating that death which he thought was inevitable. 
But his pains gradually ceased after the rixth day (for 
they had water in tho ship, which kept them olive so 
long), and then he was is a state rather of languor 
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than desire ; nor did ho much wish for food, except 
wlien be saw others eating;. The latter part of the 
time, when bis health was almost destroyed, a thousand 
strauKe images rose npon his mind, and every one of 
his senses began to bring him wrong information. When 
he was presented with food by the ship’s company that 
too);; him up, he could not help looking at it with 
loathing, instead of desire ; and it was not till after 
four duvB that his stomach was brought to its natural 
tone, when the violcnoo of bis appetite returned with a 
sort of canine oageriiesB." In other authentic cases, 
one fact is alwiws dreadfully apparent ; namely, that 
thirst is always far more terrible than hunger, (flee 
Thirst.) According to popular belief, the sensation 
of hunger is caused by the emptineas of the Htomiieli, 
which, in the opinion of some physiologists, allow's the 
sides of the stonmeh to mb ugiiinst each other, and the 
friotion causes the sensation. This, however, is WTong, 
for hungor is always felt some time after tho stomach 
is empty ; and, as is well known, it may bo empty for 
days together, us in illness, witliout any sensation of 
hunger. Another theory is that th i gastric juice aciMi- 
multttcs, and attacks the walls of the stomach. Tins, 
liowpvcr, has been proved not to bo the cuhc. iJi*. 
lif'iuiraont, in America, who made many valuable ob< 
servanona on a patient who had a hole in his stomach, 
produced by n wnunil, accounts for hunger thus 
** During the hours of fasting, tho gastric juice is being 
slowly secreted in the follicles, and retained in their 
tubes, thereby distending them ; this dislciisioti, when 
moderate, produces the sensation of appetite, mid 
wlien more xioworful, of Imngcr.” According to other 
writers, however, it would appear that huiigcy is r«- 
liitoJ to the general state of the system, and also to 
1 he particular state of tho stomach. Th# stomach of a 
iiLSting animal is pale, and in a state of obvious afouy. 
Ko sooner, however, is food, or almost any irritant 
substance introduced, than the pale surface becomes 
visibly congested, tygescent, and its secretions pour 
forth abundantly. With this rush of blood, the sensn* 
lion of hunger pusses away. Tt is therefore argued that 
hunger is iu some way dependent on tlio state of tho 
cirottlation of the stomach. — lief. Blnckwood'it Maga- 
ninft January, 1S5S, — llunger and Thirst. 

llrxs, and Hunni, hum^ hnn'-ni^ names given by 
liistoriaiis to several nomutlie Scythian tribes, which 
devastated tho lioraau empire in the Cth century. They 
inhabited the phiins of Tartary, near the bounaarics of 
China, it would appear, many centuries before the 
Chfistian ora ; and they were* known to the Chinese 
by the name of Hiongiin, and abo ilan. It was in 
order to put a stop to the continual aggressions of the 
linns that the great wall of Ciiiiinwas built ; and afier 
tins the Hniia split up into two separate iiationa, named 
respectively the Northern and the Southern linns. 
The first -mentioned of these gradually went eastward 
to the Volga, where they encountered tho Ahinni. 
whom they defeated. Here tho Huns remained fur 
Romo two centuries ; but, under the emperor Valens, 
they crossed tho Hosphorus ; afterwards invading 
Home, under their leaaer Attiln. After tho death of 
Attila, the Huns broke up into separate tribes, and 
were driven back by the Cloths beyond the Taiiais. 
The Hungarians oftUe present day arc tho descendants 
of Huns, who once more iniinigratcd into Europe. 
Gibbon, in his “Decline and Fall of thoKomauEm- 
]ure,” gives a fine sketch of this nation, thoir man- 
ners and customs. 

HuiTTiNO, hnnl'-ing (from Sax, hunfiarit to hunt), a 
favourite British sport, which seems to have been 
pursued even in the earliest times. Tho classics have 
many and full accounts as to tho hunting of wild 
animals for pleasure ; but the foi-huntiug of the pre< 
sent day cclipnes, in its hardihood and naive reckless- 
ness, lUi tho chases which were prosecuted both by the 
fi reeks and Romans. As leaping is incidental to hunt- 
ing, being one of the paces of the horse, it had best be 
here described. The act of leaping “ is performed by 
a sudden extension of all the artioulationa of the hinder 
extremities, immediately after they have undergone an 
UDusnal degree of flexion. This extension, communi- 
cating its impulse to the centre of gravity of the body, 
tho whole is projected forward with a velocity deter- 
mined by the force applied and the weight of the mass. 
The degree of projectile force depends on the propor- 
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tionsl length and obliquity of the angles formed by tho 
bones, and on the strength of the muscles wbiob act 
on them ; hence becomes apparent what hsa before 
been insisted on.— the necessity that hunters, as well as 
racers, should be so formed behind as at once to unite 
great strength with length. Nevertholoss, it does not 
necessarily follow that a large horse only can take 
considerable leaps ; for, cateru paribun, small aiMmals 
leap proportionately farther than large ones ; for tho 
projectile force impreesed on two bodies being in pro- 
portion to thoir dillerent magnlitudeSf their velocities 
will be equal, and tho extent of tho spaco through whioh 
they pass will necessarily depend upon their respective 
velocities. Thus a small horse with a light weight will 
frequently le^ very considerable distances, pnd to a 
vi*ry oona^idcroble height ; but from the greater extent 
of tho angles, and tho increased force obtained from 
larger muscles, it is obvious that a certain siee is 
neeepsary to tho hunter to cover high and wide leaps ; 
iind tho necessity is also increased if much weight is to 
bo carried. Tho direction of a leap depends on the 
sitiintiun of tho centre of gravity with respect to the 
limbs by which tho impulse is given : men and birds, 
having the trunk situated immediately over the im- 
pelling limbs, are tho only animals that leap voriicaify. 
Hence, when a horse attt‘mpts a standing leap of oon- 
sidcrable height, as a wall, high gate, Ac., ho raises 
himself almost pcrpondicularly, and the elevation of 
his body will always be found correspondent to the 
height of the object ho is to leap over."— (Blaine’s 
Encgt'loptedia of Rural Sporti.) The hunter is trained 
nearly iu a similar manner to the racer (utte Hobbx- 
R4CIMO), with this alteration, that the object with the 
latter is to “keep the length in him," or, iu other 
words, to insure a burst of speed when called upon ; 
w'hilo the former is trained to exhibit stoutness and 
iiicroused endurance, with a proportionately less 
degree of speed. Tho seat in the Ininting-saddlo 
stands next to that of the jockey in importance, m 
on it depends the whole success of tho fox-hunter. 
He must not only bo firm in the saddle, in 
order to prevent falling during the perforiuanco of 
the leaps which his horno takes, but must also so ride 
Ins hunter as to make tlio most of him, and not weary 
him out by holding him in too (ightiv, or working him 
uniiecessarily. In an article on the subject in the 
“ Kneyclopa’diaBritnimica,’’ it is stated, that above all 
things he must acquire a firm, close, and trelh-balane«i 
seat m bis naddlc, which is not merely necessary in 
leaping, but in galloping over every description of 
ground. A swaggiiig seat in the laxt-mentioned Mt 
is siifllciently bad to make a great difl'crcnce to a hno- 
teriii a severe chose; but when wo picture a homo 
alighting on the p‘«> '^nd, afier having cleared a high 
fence, and his rider alighting two or three seconds 
after 111 his saddle, so far forward, pcrliaps, as to fall 
beyond the pillars of support, or bucKwards behind the 
centre of action, and tho part (just )>ehind the ihoiil* 
dors) which ought to form the junction between the 
rider and his horse, fro can roadiiv imagine how dis- 
tressing it must bo to him, and now much a large 
fiMice, BO taken, must exhaust him, over aud above 
what would be the case if be bad had the aesistanee of 
a firm band to support him on alighting ; but which^ 
however, f^itb such a seat as described above, no man 
cun possess. The first and chief requisite, tberefove, 
for a person who follows bounds is the combination (v 
u iiglit hand with a firm seat, without which no one 
will ever be foremost in the field ; and fortunate is it 
for his horse, as well as for himself, if he posteM it to 
the degree required to constitute a fine horseman over 
a country. (Tho different varieties of dogs used in hunt- 
ing will be found given under their respeotive names ; 
as FoznouirD, GBETnovim, Habrisb, Ac.) Hunting 
generally became an organised sport during the past 
century ; and from the time that has elapsed from its 
introduction, many alterations have occurred in it. in 
old times stag-hunting wu the true royal pastime, but 
now fox-hunting has usurped its place, and stag-hnntin|t 
is now but comparatively rarely followed. A writer on 
tho subject in the Qjuarterlg Reoiew observes i— ** In 
no oDOgpBtance has tho imidern varied foom the 
ancient system of hunting more than in the hour of 
meeting in the morning. Our forefathers threw off 
the po^ as soon at they could distinguish a stile from 
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A Riile, or, in other words, ae soon ns th(»y could sen <o 
ri(io to the hoiiiuls. Tlion it was that the bare was 
hunted to hrr form (»<?r 1 /ajii£) by tho trail, and tho 
i'oi to his kennel by tho draff. Slow as this sjstem 
wonhl riove be denmed, it was a ffraud treat to the real 
sportsman, VVlmt, in the Innffiiaffo of tho chase, is 
termed tho * tender.nosod hound* Imd an opportu- 
ijity oi'diEplayinff himself, lo the inexpretaihlc deliffht 
of his niiiHter; and to the Held (that n, to the sports- 
mon who joined in the diversion) tho plensurofl of the 
■day were enhanced ijy the inoiuenti of anticipation 
produced by the drag. As the seent grew wanner, 
the certainty of ilndiiiff was uuniirnied, the niueic of 
llio puck is increased, and. the ffuiun heiug tip, aany 
wont t^e hounds ' iii a crtt«!h.’ Uotli /rat/ niid f/m// tiro 
at present but little Chuiiffht of ; hounds ifferely d raw over 
ground most likely to bold the game they arc in (|uest 
of; and tiiiis, in a gn at measure, rely upon chinwein 
cjoniiiip Hcroas it; lor if ii challeiiffo be heard, it can 
only be inferred that u fox has been on foot in the 
night, tho scent heiiig seldom oulUcient to cuiable the 
houud to carry it up to his henuel. AdvsuilaffeH, how- 
■fver, as fur as sport is tnncerncil, ntlend tin* prestuit 
hour of ineoling iii the field, liidependenily of the 
misery of ridiim many miles m the. dnrl., wliieii .inorfs- 
men of the early part of the last century weio oliligcd 
to do, tho ffauu», when it is now unuisml, is ui a better 
fituto to oiicountev the great speed of nioderii hands, 
having had lime to digest the food nliieli it has ]>ar> 
taken of in the night, pi'miously to its being st:irt<'i1. 
Jliit it is onlv Hiiico the greet increiwe of luiros and 
foxes, that tho aid of tho trail and dr.ig could >»o di-*- 
ponsod with, without tho frequent recurrence of hlutik 
4lays, winch now seldom happen.’' 'I'liero nro niauy 
technical terms eonuect' d wuh hunting winch must he 
well known by the wonUl-he Bportsmaii. With regnul 
to tho faiiff of annnnls, that of tho lose lu (stiled its 
hnmht that of the deer, its while the lert ol a 

fox are called pro/./, its face, tho vikhA' or Jronf, and 
that of n doer, its snuuf or wfl.w, \\ iili reganl to the 
WMfli4crj» of dogs, “wo say a hyaoe of greyhoiiihls, hut 
u coufUf of hounds; n Irntth of tho ioriuer, but ii 
cofi«/i'-.i«d-//u//'of tho latter. In true ^^JorllIlg phra« 
MOoiogr, it is u kennel of foTluiuiids, a pnek being 
thought more apiiropriale lo harriers; Imt many erack 
sportsmen aro nevortheless heard to talk of a pacA* cd 
foxhoniu1.s in comnum parlance.” When it is observed 
(hat hmiuds, lu drawing u cover, hit. the eeeut the 
reverse way, thev nro said to draw aming. When the 
game is up, and tho hounds aceiit it in tho opposite 
direction lo that which it is taking, tliev uro then said 
to run to tke heel, or riiu to cntintrr. When thev t.iki* 
Afresh scent, i. e., go off on another trad to (hat on 
which they started, in consequence of the two seems 
crossing, they uro said to hunt chanye. Tlio terms run 
mute mid run riot are also enqdoycd when they run 
without any ery, or are disohcdiem lo tho huntsman. 
In n fo\diiint, wheu the sportsmen uro assembled, 
and the hounds enter tho first eover, they are said lo 
throw off, and when they oarrs’ tho scent to a given 
point, and no longer stoop their noses to it, they are 
flaid to throw up. When the goodness ol Iho scent 
enables the whole pock to stream away at the top of 
tlieir speed, they often do not cry, or, in sporting 
phraseology, throw a ionyur, W'lieu I ho lioumls iic- 
knoviledge tno scent, however, by lilting their tongue.^ 
freely, they are said to be in full ery. ]C\cry ]iaclc of 
IkiuikIs, besides the huntsman, should juissess at lea'll 
two whipperg-in, o«o m order lo turn the hounds when 
ttt fault, ami tho other to keep up those that are trail- 
ing otf. Tho place where ihe hounds and sportsmen 
Assemble is termed iho meet. Every eportsiiiuu usually 
Bonds lurward t«o hunters hero,’undcr cliargn of hia 
groom, and he hnuself n Jes to cover on his hack. The 
adrunlHge oi Imvmg two horses consists in having n 
Bccona to inouid, >hi)uid tho run be long, aud the first 
horse worn out. To I'oieignors, fo-x-hiinting seems a 
niosc extraordinary hnlliieinatum on the part of Eng- 
lishmen, Uuit they should often risk Iheir lives for the 
altinnment ol its paltry brush; but there is not uuv 
dmilit that it was lirst iiHUtuted tor iho purpose of 
getting rid ot the ver^iiu winch hud been ^wuva the 
phigiioof the farmyard, liare-luinting aiffl coursing 
are not sii.'U hazardous «pv>rt.i foxdumtiug, nml, 
tfonscquculljr, uro not muon liked by snurtsnieQ ac- 
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ciistomed to the latter. With regard to bunting the 
slag, her ]&ajoBty*s stag-hounds meet during tho sea- 
son at Windsor; but us the game is nsnuliy park'brtd 
or carted to the meet, not much dashing sport can bo 
expected, like tJmt which is met with lu fox-hunting, 
(See Htaohounh.) 

lIuoK EiNii. (^Sfse Bacbtdivm.) 

llvititiOANB, hur'-rP-knU (Span, huraean), a most 
violent storm, generally ncoompanied by thunder and 
lightning, and disiiiigiiiMhed from every other Idad of 
tempest by the extreme violence of the wind, and hy 
its sudden chungos. Hurricanes occur most frequently 
in (ho East and West Indies, Mauritius, aud some parts 
of China. Tho Wcst-Indian hurricanes usually occur 
ill the rainy aeasou, during tho ruoutli of August, and 
sometimes, but rarely, in July and September. It lias 
been described as u s'uddeii and violent storm of wind, 
ram, thunder, and lightning, attended with a furious 
swelling of the sea, and soiiietinies with an earthquake. 
The labour of many years is often destroyed by Iheso 
storms; whole lields of sugar-cane are sometimes 
wiiirlcd into the uir, and scattered over the face of tlio 
country; wliile the strongest forest trees are torn up 
hy their roots and driven about like stubble. Tho 
houses (if I he inhabitant are no protection ; for tho 
roofs are blow'ii o(l‘ at > blast, while tho rain, which 
rises live feet in an ho>i jnshes upon tiiern with an 
irresistible violence. 'I icso hurricanes occur witJi very 
htile warning; bub Uto Indians know oertam sigus 
by which tlii'y cun always prognosticate tho coming 
tempest. 

JIl^iiaub asm Wii'R, huz'-band (Ang.-Sax.), inLaw, 
nro in many resp^'cls regardeif iw in ])Oculuir circum- 
Htances, niid pnrricular laws are in forco regarding 
th(‘m. Eor-znost purposes they nro looked upon as 
only one person, the legal oxisbnnce of the woman 
being hidden or incorporated in that of her hubbaiid; 
whence she is culled a feme covert, and her condilinii 
during nuirnage, her coverture. For this reason a ninii 
o.nnnot grant anvthiug to his wife directly, nor enter 
into covenant with her; for the grant would bo to sup- 
pose her separate existence, ami to covenant with her 
would only ho to covenant with himself; but a husband 
mav grant lo his vv iie, hy means of a triiMtec or releasee 
to uses, iviul ho may hoqiieatb unylhing to his wife by 
will, seeing that that cuiiiiut take eflcot till the cover- 
tun' IS determined by his death. The husband is bound 
by law to provide Ins wife with neeeasaries ns much as 
liimsoir; aud if aho contruct debts for Mieiii, lie is 
hound to pay llieni ; hut for anylhing beyond netessa- 
rie.s he is not cbnrgoablo. If a wife clc^ipes, and lives 
with another man, tlie husband is not ohnrgcablo, even 
for iiecessiirieH, at least if tho person wlio furnishes 
tlieni IS sulliciently apprised of her eloneuieur. If a 
wife 1)0 indebted before her marriage, the husband is 
hound to j)uy the debt, for ho has adopted her and her 
eircnmstanocs together. If tho wife be injured in her 
person or property, she can bring no action for redress 
without her husband’s concurreuco, and iu his name, 
us well us her owrri ; neither cun sho be sued without 
making tho hiishuml n defendant, except where he may 
have) abjured (he realm, or been bnnislied; for then he 
is dead in law. In eriminal prosecutions, however, tho 
wife lufiy ho indicted and punished separately: for the 
muon is’ only a civil one. In the ecclesiastical courts, 
also, » woman may sue and be sued without her hus- 
band, and also in courts of equity, by xuoans of what is 
called a next friend, where the lutcrc'.ts of the two are 
adverso. Though in general the law considers man 
and wife as one person, yot there are some instances m 
which she is separately considered as inferior to him, 
and acting by his coinpulsiou. Therefore, all deeds ex- 
ecuted, luul acts done by hor during her coverture, are 
void, except in executiou of a power ; lu which cose 
she must be solely and secretly examined, to ioarii if 
her act bo voluntary. She cannot by will devise lands 
to her husband, unless under special circumstances ; 
for ttt the time of niukiug it she is supjxiaed to be nuder 
hii (•oercion. In some felonies too, and other inferior 
crimes, committed by her through constraint of her 
hushMid, tlio law excuses her ; but this does not ^xiend 
to tt^on or murder. Tho law regards marriage in no 
other light than a civil contract, and as vuch, treats it 
as it dues all otlier civil contracts ; allowiing it to be 
good aud valid in All oases where tho parlies at tho 
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tim« of malcins: it wero in the flrBi'plaoe wUlinff to con- 
tract; eccondly , a&/0 to contract ; and, InbcIt* aotnaliy 
did contract, in the proper forms an.! solemnities 
required by law. In freneral, all persons are able to 
contract inarrinse, unless they labour under some par- 
ticular disiih’.lities and incapacities. These are of two 
sorts : ilrst, niicli as are oanonical, and rccofjuised by 
the ecclesiastical laws ; as consantjuinity, or relation by 
blood ; oiliujty, or relation by niurriit^i' ; precontract, 
and oertaiD particular corporal inUrnutiea : and seuond, 
such as aro crealed or entorced by tliu municifuil laws; 
as a prior inHriiu{;e, want of nge, w uni of reason, &e. 
Lastly, in orilcr to make a eo<id legal niurriuge, it inusl 
be perform^'d in duo Ibnn ot Inw. (A^ regards the dia- 
Bolulion ofmarviiigc, nee 1'ivobcb.) 

Hcshandbv. (Soe Aokicci.tuk£.) 

UcsfliKS, hue-s(trs’ ( lluiigariaii huts, twenty; or, 
pay), u term applied to certain well-known cavalry 
troops enipioved m all JCuroposn nrunes. The name 
was Urst applied to llio troops rinsed by tlio noblen of 
Hungary when Muitliin-i Corvin iimdo In'* appeal to 
them in liri8. Itliery twenty houses furnisiied one 
man to the troop, — hence the origin of the tiTiii. The 
modern hussar oquipmcut.s arc lery liglit. and elegant, 
and their arins eonv>ibt of u aubre, ii carbine, and a pair 
of pistols. Tbero itro nt tiio present timo thirteen 
rcgim(*nta of hu8-.irs in the J'higlish army. 

UcspiTis, «Ti appellation given to the 

followers ol Jolin Unas, the Itoliemian retornier. The 
latter wq.s I'ontlomncd to be burnt alive along with his 
books, because lie endeavoured to overthrow tlie Homan 
Cathojiu chiireh ; and the seutonce was carried out in | 
141G, ooutniry to the proniiso of salety given him by 
tho emperor tiigiamnud. The council of Constance, 
which exHTuined him in his religious opinions, and cou- 
deniucd him so unjustly, basely held that tho emperor 
was not bound to keep liiilh with a heretic. The 
lIusBitos, his followers, boh<*Ne<l that tho church con- 
sisted only of 1 hoso pretlestmiiteil to glory, and that | 
the condomiialion tho ii\i'-an<Morty articles of 
Wj'clilVe was wicked and unreaaoirdjle. In his account 
of them, Alorci'i adds that they jiaitly afterwards 
Biibdivided (alter the death ofjohii liu‘)s),and opposi'd 
both their hi'.hop.s and scenhir pnneea in Iloheiuia, 
where, if wo b< hove tho wor<l of our author, they were 
the occasion of gieat disorders and ciiil commotions 
in tho loth eentnrv, after which date not much more 
is heard of them lii history. 

llusTiN OS, hns'-tinija (Sux. JimUvne, a council-house), 
the pnneipal ami supreme court ot the city of London, 
held before the lord-iuiiyor and aldermen, in the 
Guiidhdl. Tiiia court is of great untiqmty, as honour- 
able mention is niudu of it in the laws of King Edw'ard 
the C<»Dfefl8or, In the H intings court, at tho pn’sent 
day, the uhlermen and four incinbers of parliament are 
elected. Oiher eities and towns have also had a court 
of the same name ; cs Wmcliesler, York, Lincoln, A,e. 
In eommoii language, tho terra hustings is applunl t.> 
the booth or delated platform on which candidates at 
a parliamentary election are nominated, and troni 
which they uddreijs their ooustitaenis before tho show 
of hands is taken. 

HuTCttiNSONiAN PninosornY, huitk-in-ao'-ne-dn, a 
term applied to a system of philosophy first promul- 
gated by John llnlchinsoo, in tho early part of the 
IStli ceutiirv. In J724 he piibliHhed a strange work, 
entitled ‘*M(iscs’ l*rincipia,” in which he endcavoiiretl 
to disprove Sir iHsiac Xew ton's doctrine of gravilRtioii. 
Three years later he followed up Ins attack upon New- 
ton, and quoted Scripture in proof of the existence of 
ft ftlcntim, in oppoeiiiou to tne doctrine of a vacuum. 
His views, although they liavo not been largely 
adopted, have found Bupporlers in many able men, 
both in the Church of Kngland and in dissenting 
bo^es. The leading points of the il utuhiusnuian 
philoaopliy arc aa follows that the llilile contains a 
complete and intallible system of natural history and 
philuBophy, as well as of rcliaion and theology. This, 
however, is not to be gathered from tho ordinary 
translations, but from the Hebrew original. Accord- 
iog.to Hiitchmson, Hebrew is the only com||||M:e and 
perfect form of speech, oud was, on that account, 
eboseu by the Almighty as his instrument of communi- 
eating with man. The Bible, however, is not to be 
Interpreted aooordiog to the literal meaiUDg of the 



words. The true is the typical sense, which can 
only bo understood by a deep acquaintaaoe with 
Hebrew etymology i and according to the theory^ 
every root of that tongue contains hidden neaniugB^ 
and symbolises some recondite object. The Hatoluii- 
soniaii theory rejects the received doctrines of navita* 
iiou, attraolion, ruagnetisni, and eleotrioity, and deniea 
the existence of a vacuum ; while it niaiutains that the 
operations of nuturo are carried on by the three agentSy 
fire, light, and spirit. These three agents are also eon- 
sidercd to be merely a modification of ono eubstanoe, 
tho air ; they aro iVmsoquently held to be typical of 
the Trinity. This principle of symbolism is carried 
oii( through tlio w hole of the Old Testament, and it ia 
iiiaiiitained that all the ceremonies of the aiicieut Jews 
shadowed forth tho lifo and anflorings of Christ ; and 
that the Jews, knowing this, observed these rites in 
Uif same manner and sjiirit as the followers of Christ 
iiiterwiirds obeyed and followed him. Two of themost 
iliRlinguIshod upholders of the llutchinaonian theory 
were Hubert Speariimii and Julius Bate, who auperiu« 
tended the third ediLum of Hutohiusou's works.-^Bcf, 
27o» J‘htlogophical ami Tktoiogical Work* qf (Jut Uit9 
trull/ ti'urued John Ilufehtutou, E»q. 

llVACiNTif, hd'd~»inth (Lut. Ajucin/Aut), a gen. of 
plants ot the nut. ord. Liliacea. They are bulboos- 
moted, with bell-shapccl flower, 6-oleft perianth, and 
dry capsular fruit, 'i'he numerous and suloudid varie* 
tics of the garden hyacinth {JLorieuiaUt) have always 
been geuerul favourife..s ; and the fondness for these 
flowers in some eouutrles almost amounts to a mania. 
It ia a native of Persia, Asia Minor, and Syria, and is 
ntiw naturalised in some parts of the south of Europe. 
It has broad linear leaves, with a raceme of. many 
flowers. Tho colours of tho cultivated hyacinth vary 
greatly, and aro chiefly wbito, purple, and blnai 
many of them are double. Tho fragrance of tho bya* 
cinf II is most powerful about eleven o'clock at uignt. 
In Holland more than 2, (KM) varieties have reoesved 
diHtiiict uanics, and tho price of ],(KK) florins has been 
gneu for a amglo plant. 'J'iie environs of some of tho 
Hutch tonus present, through tho profosion of thesp 
flowers, a gorgeous appearance. Hyacinth bulbs, 
limlcd in pots or grown in hyacinth-glasses, prodooo 
caulifui flowers. 

j Uyxna, hi-v'-tiH (Lat.), belonging to the Hj/anina, 
a tnlio of mnmids ol the clans Mammalia, order 
and laiiiiiy F’didip. According to naturalists, the 
hvioiia» uro digit igrado animab, with more or less 
clongntc limbH, and the body depri used posteriorly. 
Tiic'f ypo of the family is the genus Hi/ana, the speoiei 
of which are cliiiracterized by tho posMCssion of four 
toes on {‘.'tell foot ; thick, short, and blunt claws ; and 
»{> small tubcrr’ular teeth in tho lower jaw behind the 
mnliirs. The denfili 'p IS regular; thirty-fonr teeth in 
mini her, eighteen in the upper and sixteen in tha 
lower jaw There aro live molar teeth on each side in 
tlio upper inw, and only fonr on each side in the lowctT, 
The uontiii forimila thus expressed : — 

Incisors-, caiimes;; — molars t—. ; totslsSA 

0 1 — 1 4 f — 4 

By the structure of Iheir teeth, tho hyienas are Able to 
crush tho hcnies of even (Ire largest prey, and the mm* 
cles of their jaws and neck are so powerful, that it it 
almost imposKihlo to take anything from them that 
they have Bcized, In habits they are less sang&loary 
than animals of a similar nature to themselves, and live 
more on deuil prey, even preferring flesh that has 
come quite putrid. In genoral form thOTresemlile tho 
CanincB, but are easily distingnished from them by 
reason of the obliquity of their bodies and their peon* 
liar walk, which gives them the appearanoA of having 
their hind legs shorter than their fore ones ; not that 
they are really so, os this results from their always beiuff 
in a state of ilozion . Tho muzzle is obtuse, like that of 
a dog, and the tongue ronghand furry, like ihatofaoat* 
They are nocturnal animaia, and are useful in eastern 
cities,. where they act the part of soavengers, aadoarvy 
off all refuse and decomposing bodies,' during the 
night. Of the hyasna^ in ancient times many fabulous 
stories ^sd to be related, whieh had not the dightcat 
probable foundation. They were said to be hemiapliro* 
dites, changing their sex every year ; alw it was re- 
ported that if the shadow of their bodies fdl on thosA 
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of it would render the Utter dumb ; and, finally, 
tlipy were Haiti to be able to imitate the roices oT men, 
and to coll them by name I The family of the hyowme I 
arc natives of Asia and Africa, and the common Hyana \ 
(cKJgurii), or Mlriped hymnu (llgana &triata)^ is the | 
best known of Iho tlilforent species. This animal is of | 
a ycllowiah-grey colour, and the bkin is crossed by deep 
trutiHverAe black bands. From the neck alone tbo 
buck aloUR bliick mane, mottled with yellow hair, ex- 
tends to the tail, while the oars are of a brown colonr, 
and nearly naked, broad at the base, long and erect. 
Of solitary retiring habits, it is, however, easily tamed 
by mail, and will thus become a faithful watch-dog. It 
is called tho itfrand naJJ by the inhabit ants of the 
Capo of Good Ifopo, where a variety of it, is found. 
Tho Hpotted hymna of the Capo {Crncuta mnrufa^a), 
tiger-wolf, is smaller than the last-mentioned nninml, 
and is of n Virownish-yellow colour, divcrsiUed with 
numerous dark brown or black sptits. The remains of 
hynmas have been found in must tertiary forinatiotis 
over the greatest part of Europe, and one variety, that 
of the llytBna apclaa, according to Cuvier’s system, 
bus been lound in nearly every pari of England. 

llYnnSNATiON, hi’fjfr-nai*-*hHU (Lnt. ht/hcrntit, win- 
try), a term applied to that state in which certain 
utiimnls pass a porliou of each year in a more or less 
complete suspenHioii of their customary fuiietions. As 
this is frequently observed during tho seventy of 
winter, it has bi-en dosignatcd liybernaGoii. In tho 
tropics, however, tho hottest and driest weather 
produces tlio same clfect, and causes many reptiles, 
and Rome iiiseeinorous animals, to puss into a state of 
torpidity or inactivity, till tho rainv seiison comincnoes. 
In fiuit, liyheriiatum depends less upon the alternation 
of temperature than on the abstraetion of the means 
of subsislenee dependent upon it. The continued 
application of cold to some unimalH induces a siis- 
ponsiun of (heir iw'tivo faculties, and their hyber- 
nation may lie dissolved by artillcial heat: it is 
OTideut, howoicT, that this state is not the eonse- 
quenoe of a low temperature. Without liylierna- 
tioii, or Bomo Bimilar law, insectivorous animals, 
in high lutitndes and tropie.il climates, could not 
exist. In comnlelo hybernation, on the approach of 
the season, the auiniuls retreat to their places of 
temporary conoealuieiit; there their vital lunetions 
begin to Ge more slowly perfoniiod ; they ceaao to eat, 
breathe slower, until lliiiilly their respiration seems to 
bo totally suspended, Tho inoveinents of the heart 
become more and more languid, and are iierfornicd a( 
longer intervals of time; tho animal heat is much 
diiiiinisbcd ; and, lastly, profound insensibility takes 
place. In this counti’y the bat and the hedpehog 
pi'csont tho best examples of hybcriiiiting animals. 
When the cold season seta in, and there are no 
insects in the air, and when other insects have bur- 
rowed into tbo oarlli or concoaled theniselves, the bat 
and tho hedgehog would starve if it wore not for their 
hyberiintion. The but retreats to his cave, and rus- 

1 lends himself in a state of dormant existence ; and tho 
ledgehog creeps to liis couccaled nest, and sinks into 
deop repose. In some oljicr European mammals tho 
hvbornation, though somewhat nmdogous, is not so 
complete. The dormouse, tho squirrel, and tho mar- 
mot, lay up 8torei4 of vegetable food in their winter 
retreats; but the insensibility in these animals is less 

i ii-ofound, and tho respiration never wholly suspended, 
during six months of torpidity, the Alpine nmrniot 
only makes 71,0i)il inspirations, while in its active state 
if makes 72, IKK) in forty-eight hours. The ordinary 
bear also pusses a large portion of the winter in deep 
sleep without food. Many genera of tho family ilus 
jdao exhibit the pumo pecuharity. All these animals 
become fat in the autumn, which appears to supply 
the waste of the system during byberuutiou. Snaaes, 
lizards, toads, frogs, and other cold-blooded animals, 
remain in a complete state of torpor during the winter. 
The lips of frogs are glued together, and they lie 
buried in mnd at the bottom of stagnant water. The 
snakes and lisards of Iforth America are hybemating 
animals, as with us, but in warmer elimatcs they are 
*®^*®<^hroughout the^eur. Insectivorous birds arc 
less flmijcct to hybernation than mammals in cold 
plimatcri, since they are able to migrate easily to 
Mgiona where insect food can be procured. 


Hydra 

Htbuio, hV-MA (Gr. kubrit, a mule), a mongrel 
produced, whether ih plants or animals, by the impreg- 
nation of the female of one ^ecies, genus, or race, by 
the male belonging to a diaerent family. The com- 
monest sorts Of hybrids are those which arise from the 
interconnection of d i ll'crcnt varieties of the same speoies ; 
to notice which, the prodnee of the wild boar and 
domestio sow (mc Hog) need only be mentioned. It is 
Rtiiled, in an article on the subject in Braude's Dic- 
tionary, that *‘speci(lcal hybrids have been produced 
from (he artifleial fertilization, by K(£]rcul.er, of the 
NiroHuna riiatica with the pollen of yivoiiana parri- 
ciitafa; and Scliiek has demonstraled, by numerous 
observations, that a muUitiule of plants iiroduce spe- 
cMtical hybrids in a state of nature." Yarrell, in his 

History of British Birds,” states that the siskin and 
golil finch are often bred with the canary, the pheasant 
with the common fowl, the swon with the goose, and 
muny other birds, loo numerous to mention. Among 
nuiiiiniahii, however, although hybrids have been pro- 
duced, they are not very common, although some 
have been obtained from the intermixture of the lion 
and tiger, the dog and wolf, and tho horse and ass, the 
latter being extremely useful, and termed “the mule.’* 
Hybrids are generaily sterile, and the iiiteriiiixture 
of ditfcreiii species, U' ordirig to Owen, is guarded 
against by the aversio' T two spccilically diffcroiit in- 
dividuals to sexual uni' . 

llYniUTiiuus, hi-d >'-lhru$ (Or. hudor^ water; 
aHhroii, a joint), a white swelling. The joints most 
subicet to this disease are the knee, ankle, elbow, 
ancf wrist. Ai first the swelling is slight, of the snmo 
colour as the skin, but very paml’nl, diminishing the 
mobiliiyuf the part airecteu. It can be distinguished 
from iheuuiatie swelling of the joints by Us fixed 
and w coring jiain, which often exists for a longtime 
befon* any cuhirgement of the part is perceptible. 

JIydatid, hV‘dat’id (Gr. hudafia^ a vesicle, from 
hudor, water), a term applied rather vaguely to various 
evsUlilfo productions, wniuh arc sometimes found in 
1 he bodies of men and animals. Under the common 
denmnination of liydatuls, are included several very 
dis.similar objects. First, several npecios of entozoa, 
or parasitic uiiinuils, which have a distinct and separate 
vitality ; secondly , aimple unattached cysts ; and thirdly, 
vesicular bodies, either wholly or partially conucotod 
vyith tho tissues surrounding them. In IBdC, Hartman • 
first discovered that iiiatiy of tho bodies, or cyst-like ' 
tumours, were distinct parasitic animals. The dis- 
covery excited little attention till Liiinanis and Pallas 
took np tho investigation. Riiice that time tho subject 
has been studied i>y many eminent naturali8t.s. llyda- 
t ids aro principally found in tho bodies of mammids, 
and rarely in those of the lower animals. They occur 
in any part of the 'bod}', but are seldom mot with in 
the luucims cavities and passages. Tho fluid which 
fills the proper cyst of a hydatid is nearly always 
colourless and limpid. Tho cypticcrcns, the coenurns, 
and (he echinococcus, aro the principal forms of cystic 
entozoa recognized. The first of these is often gene-*^ 
rated in tho disease of sheen called “ tlie rot.’* Another 
species alfects the bog, ana produces the disease called 
lejirosy, or measles. The Fofyeephalua ovinua, another 
hydatid of this kind, is found m the brain of sheep, 
oxen, and other ruminating animals. They occur fre- 
quently in one of the latcriu ventricles of the brain of 
sheep, where they occasion a kind of giddiness, causing 
(ho animal to turn round and round in one direction. 
This disease is sometimes called “tho staggers’* in 
England. The treatment in all cases, for the preven- 
tion or removal of l^datids, is very imperfect. They 
generally occur in a disordered state of health; conse- 
quently, the best remedies are those which are likely to 
remove that state and improve tlie general health. 

Hyiinocabpus, hid-Ho-kar'-pus (Gr. huduon, tuber- 
cle ; karpoa, fruit), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Pan- 
gicicetf, consisting of arborescent unisexual plants, 
found in the hotter parts of India. Tho soeeies H. 
venanatua has ajmisonous fruit, which is nsoa for stu- 
pefying fish, l^e seeds of M. odoratua, oominoiily 
termed Chautmoograt are employed by the Indian 
doctors as a remedy in some cutaneous affections. 

Hydra, hV-drH (Or. kudra, tho water-snake), a eon- 
Rtellation ip the northomhemisphero, formed by Aratus. 
It is figured on the celestial ^obe nS' a snake of great 
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lenn^h, with a oup on its back, and a crow bclwoon the 
oup and the cxtremitj of the tuK As it extends over, 
such a great space in thcr Held of the heavens, it baa 
^en divided into four parU, distinguished as Hjfdra, 
Hydra and Crafrr (the ciipK Hydra and Corma (the 
crow), and IJydnn coniinuaiiot or the cuntinuutiou of 
Hydra. The largest star in the entire constellation is 
of the second niagiiitudo, and is found in the part 
termed Hydra. 

Hydra ciDS, Ai<dnV<sjd2 (Or. hudor^ water, and 
Mid), in Chem., aeids in which hydrogen is the ncidily- 
ing principle. In the flrst days of modern cbeniical 
discovery, oxygen was thought to bo the only ncidiiy* 
iog principln, — hence its name; but the cxperimonia of 
Davy on cnlorine proved that certain bodies, such as 
chlorine and fluorine, entered into eonibiiiution with 
hydrogen, forming with it acids similar in composition 
to those fe 'mod from oxygen. (.Sue also SAiiTS.) The 
principal hydracids arc the hydrochloric, hydrobromic, 
hydriodic, and hydrofluoric. 

I{ydba.goovb, hi'-dra-goy (Or. hudor, water; 090, I 
expel), tt term applied th Mod. to violent cathartics, 
which bring away a large quantity of watery secretion 
from the intesliiirs. 

IlTDBAifGT:Acr,<ii,^i-Jrd»-;>-ai'-sc-c(Or.Ainior,wotor; 
o.7ypioM, vessel), in Jlydnwgra fum.,ttnat.orJ. 

oV ihcotyir doves, in the sub-class CaljjctJIora. It is 
oflen regarded as a Bub-ord. idSrxifniyacerrtViiih which 
it agrees in many important particuhira j but it difTers 
from that order in the plants comxmsing it being of a 
shrqbby nature; in their having oiiposiio leaves, which 
are always exstipulatc ; and in having frequently more 
than two carpels, with a correspoiuliug incrciise in the 
number of slji les and cells to tno ovary. About one* 
half of the spec iea are natives of China and Japan. 
The typical genus Hydrangea contains some f.tmiliar 
cultivated )>lants ; as H. arbor^erenn, querri/bfui, and 
horfetifu. The latter is the common garden liydrangca, 
wliieli is much valued for its large fresh-looking leaves ! 
and deuBO bunches of rose-coloured, while, or blue 
flowers. This plant requires a constant supply of 
water in warm weather. The loaves of If. Thunhergii 
form the Anutd.yd, or tea of heaven, of the Japanese. 
The root of U. arborencenH is used medicinally in eal- 
oulns complaints in some parts of North America, 
under the name of Levon bark. 

Hydra liGYKi/M, hi^drar'-je-rum (Lat.), quiclrsilver, 
or mercury. Mrbcury.) • 

Hydiiasti.s, hudruaSfts (fr. Gr.Andor, waler),in T!ot., 
a gen. of the nut. ord. ItanuTirnIuctue, One species 
only is known, namely Jl. cuiuidejma, the gulden seal, 
orange voot, or ground raspberry. This is a low 
perennial herb, indigenous to North America. Its 
rhizome, or w..t-stock, sends up, in early spring, a 
simple stem, from six inches to a foot higli, which is 
two-leaved near the summit, and bears a ainglo termi- 
nal greenish -white or rose-coloured flower. The fruit 
is of a red colour, and somewhat resembles an unripe 
raspberry.- This little plant has of late attraetoj 
much attention, and alraiist every well-known pharraa- 
oologist has written iqion its medicinal proxicrties. 
Two active principles, hydraatina and berberine, have 
been extracted from the rhizome. Another prepara- 
tion, called hydrastin, is much used by the medical 
men of America, who stylo themselves Eclectica ; it is 
, procured by the solvent action of alcohol. The pre- 
parations of H, canadenaia are stated to have a Bpecitlo 
influence over the mucous surfaces, and to be useful 
in gonorrheta, gleet, dyspepsia, piles, constipation, 
ophthalmia, catarrh, and various other discuses. There 
can be no doubt as to the valuable tonic properties of 
this plant. The rhizome may bo used os a dyeing 
agent. 

Hydrates, hi'-draila (from Or. hudor, water), In 
Chem.— In combination with certain metallic oxides, 
water seems to ploy the part of an acid, forming a 
eompound that may be considered as a pseudo sMt. 
Thu^with oxide of sodium water forms the compound 
NaOHO, or hydrate of soda, which is quite a different 
bic^y to the simple NaO ; in fact, snob is the attraction 
existing between the two bodies, that th^ cannot be 
aeparated by the BtrongMt heat. The hydrated oxides 
of the heavy metals also differ in properties to the 
anhydrous oxides ; sesquiozide of chromium, for in- 
stance, is not attacked by any of the acids, even with 


the aid of heat, bat in the hydrated condition it is 
I readily sdluble in most qf them. The combination of 
water with the oxides is slways attended with the evo- 
lution of a large amount of heat ; a familiar instance 
of which takes place in the slaking of lime. In the 
case of oxide of potassium and sodium, the aotiouTs so 
violent that the mass becomes incandescent. 

Uydbadlic EvoiirEURXNQ, hi-drawV4k (Or. hudor, 
water ; autoa, apipe), thafcbraiioh of engineering which 
treats of the appliance of water as a motive power for 
mechanical purposes, and the methods that must bo 
odnpted to offer an effective resistance to thepreasuro 
which is exercised by any great volume of that fluid, 
whether it bo in a stu^o of rest or in motion. A know- 
ledgo of hydraulic engineering enables the civil en- 
! ginoer to take proper precautions in forming the foun- 
dations of the inors of bridges, and raising ombauk- 
ments, cither to check the influx of the ocean or to 
prevent a river from overflowing its banks. An inti- 
mate acquaintance with this branch of engineering is 
also necessary in constructing canals, dooka, piers, Ac., 
building lighthouses, sinking wells, conveying water 
from a distance for snpplyiiig towns or irrigating land, 
and for planning and carrying out the drainage of any 
district by the formation of sewers and the varlouB 
works in connection with them, 

1 Iyd«a\;t.ic Live, in Chom. — Ordinary mortar, 
when placed in water, soflons, and the lime gradually 
dissolves ; it is ihcrofbre useless for subaqueous pur- 
poses. Lime, however, which contains .a small amount 
of silica and Bhimiiia forms a mortar which burdens 
under water. Of this character is the porous material 
found at Puzzuoli, near Naplos, which converts liuio 
into hydraulic lime. Komau and Portland cement are 
made of lime burnt from an intimate mixture of chalk 
and clay ut a carefully-regulated temperature. 

Hydraulic Press, a machine by means of which an 
intense pressure can be applied bv the agency of water. 
The princijdo ou which it udts is founded on one of the 
fundamental laws of hydrostatics, that any non-elastic 
fluid, such us water, possesses the property of trans- 
mitting pressure exerted against it at any point equally 
in every direction. Hydraulic presses arc used for 
I reducing such substances as hay, wool, and cotton, nnd 
all goods that will bear oompre^ion without injury, 
info bales ond packages of convenient size for oonrey- 
ance by vessel. The innebino consists of two cylinders, 
one of which is considerably larger than the other in 
dminetor, which are connected by a small pipe that 
enters the largf'r cylinder nt the bottom and the smaller 
one near Iho top. A ram works vertically through ft 
water-tight collar in the upper end of the larger cylin- 
der, and exerts a pressure upwards ; and a plunger, or 
solid piston, worlcs upwards and downwards in the 
smaller one, like the kuckor of a pump. The bottom of 
the lesser cylinder is connected with a tank, and water 
in drawn into it through a valve opening upwards when 
the piston rises in the cylinder. When it dcsoenda 
again, the valve through which tho water hus been ad- 
mitted doses, and tho water is forced throngh another 
valve in the small pipe that connects the cyUnderi, into 
the larger one. At each successive stroke of the piston, 
water is driven into the larger cylinder, and the ram, 
being forced upwards by the pressure, trausmits tha 
force to the bed of the press placed above it, and eom- 
presses any substance that has been placed within tiie 
press. As every square inch of the area of the lower 
end of the ram receives exactly the same pressure up- 
wards as may be directed downwards on every square 
inch of the sectional area of the plunger, it it manifest 
that the prcRsurc exerted will be in proportion to the 
relative extent of tho sectional areas of the piston and 
ram. Thus, if the sectional area of the ram be ten 
times 08 great as that of the piston, an upward pressnra 
will be exerted by it eq^ual to ten times the downward 
pressure exertea on the piston 1 but the larger the 
sectional area of the ram, that of the piston remaining 
unchanged, the more slowly it wfl] rise in the cylinder, 
or, in other words, if the seotlonid area of the ram be 
ten times as great as that of the piston. It will 
Atb of an inuh for eadh inchithroogn wMoh tbeiiiatba 
falls in its descent : and if it be twenty timet os 
it will only rise ^tn of an inch for eaeh ineb uroogn 
which the piston moves in a downward dlMstion ; for 
the Tolutne of water displaoed by the pidxm b mch 
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inch nf its dcsaeot will be distributed orer the whole 
eu[if‘rlicial extent of the sectional area of the rant, and 
\vill rnHiiirestly become less in depth as the area over 
nliich it is distributed is inorensoa in sine. The inven- 
tion of the hydraulic press is due to Pluise Posciil, but 
it WHS first made availiible for the pnrpoic for nhich it 
is UHcd Vramsh. wiio proventeu the escape of the 
water from 1 he cylinder in which the ram works by 
cHusinc it to move thrQU(;h a water-tight collar, fur 
which Tie took out a patent, 

Htvaavlic Uaw. a hydro-dynamic machine of 
simple mid bcantiful'constriiction, invented by Mont- 
golfier fit the close of the last century. Its object is 
to raise water without the aid of ainy other force than 
that produced by the fnomentnnt or moving force of 
a part of the water that is to bo raised. The etTect of 
its action is so great, tliat the mnc.hino app'^ars to net 
in opposition to the laws of liydroatafio equUihrimn ; 
for a moving column of water is made to overeome 
and move another column much higher than itself. 
Tho ttam itself consists, independently of the cistern, 
of a pipe, which carries the water to tlie working part 
of the machine, or heaiJ of tho nira. This portion is 
composed of B short tube, at the end and upper part 
of which arc two valves, — tho tiBcensiou-valvcTind the 
stop-vnlvo. Tlie cxtreToity ends in arceeiver, tilled in the 
upper part with air, and in the lower pari with water, 
and commiiuicating directly with the nseensum-tubo. 
The actum of the ram is as f<»Uow8 'J’ho nlop-val\o 
being open and the (iscension-valvn shut, tho water 
from tho cistern pusses out through the sttip-valve. 
JBy this moans tho water passes from the cistern with 
increasing velocity, until at last tho power of the cur- 
rent closes the stop- valve. Tho force which tho water 
lias acquired being thus niomenlarily checke<l, re-nets 
upon tlio uneeiision-valve, which is opened, and a 
quantity of water is forced into the jur-ve.s>cl. The 
compressed iiir in this reviver, reacting n]>on the 
surface of the contnincd water, closes f he n?een.sion- 
valve, and fotccs the water np the nsceiisioii-tuhe. In 
the mean time, tho stop-valvo natnndly opens again, 
and the same process is repeated, lleiu'e, Ihclivdraiihc 
ram, when oiicn set in motion with a continmd supply 
of water, will work by tlio tuomontura generated itiiil 
destroyed for any length of time, if kept in repair. 

Utuu Arnica, that jiortion of JS'atural PiiiloRophy 
which treats of fluids in mol ion and the methods by 
which useful results are obtmiiod Irom them. {See 
IIydrodtn vMics; end for tho application of hy- 
draulic power, we JlYDKvri.Tc Vniss, lIinnAULic 
ItAM, AttriiiAiJjUKAir ScKBw, Puui’, HivitoN, Watub- 
WUEICL, &C ) 

llYnHiniiS, in Chem., compoimds formed 

®f metals and hydrogen. Only tliroo nietailic hydrides 
are known at present, — the hydrides of arsenic, tellu- 
rium, and antimony. Tho organic hydrides are of 
great iniportance, '{See IIyuhocauhonh.) 

IIydriodic Acid, hid-re-oiV-ik, in Cliem., symbol 
ni, equivalent 12S, spec. grav. -VI 13, combining 
volume 4,— a colourless acid gas, formed bv heating 
iodine in hydrogen. Tt fumes in the air, and is very 
Boluhlo in water, and possesses a pungent irritating 
odour. It is generally prepared for use by ]>litcing in 
tt small retort 10 parts of iodide of potassium, 5 of 
water, and 2<) of iodine. One part of phosphorus 
cut into einnll pieces is then dropped in oiiiitiously, 
and IV gentlo heat causes tho gas to bo eliminated 
nbuiidanlly. It mav be collected by displacement in 
rirj: botdoti; but water absorbs it with great avidity, 
fl’his glia iloes not support combustion, nnd is not 
coinbiistihle itself. It may be liquefied, under strong 
prcasiire, into a yellow liquid, which freezc-s at — eo** 
J'ahr. Solution of hydriodic acid gas in water may be 
eqnceiitrat.i'd by evaporation until it acquires a density 
oi 17, when it may bo distilled unchanged at 282°. 
\\ ilh the metals, hydriodic acid forms iodides. 

Htdsojiromic Acid, hi'-di'o-bro'-mik^ in Cliera,, 
syniiiol 11 "Br, equivalent 81, spec, grav, 2*71, cora- 
biiiiug Tolnmn 4,— Hydrubroinic acid ji a compound of 
prtumpe and hydrogen, formed when bromide of potaa- 
Rinm H decuinpoaed by a concentrated solution of 
phosphoric acid. It is a coLonrlcss, uninflammable 
gas, and a noii-aupportcr of combustion. It produces 
a pi>werlully irritating effect on the Inngs, and is 
readily absorbed by water to tho extent of 47 per cent. 


Hydrocephaltts 

of tho gao. ‘With the metoUio oxides it ibmia tho 
bromido of the mctnl and water. The concentrated 
solution may bo distilled at 250° Falir. without e^nge. 

HTDROCARSOsre, kV-dro‘kar'‘bonZf in Cbeni.-— Tho 
hydrocarbons, in organic ohemietry, fall into throo 
groups: — 1. 1'liose of the general formula C.iHn, which 
.•iro homologous with oleflant gas, G4II4 : 2. those of tho 
general formula C..l[n+t, Cniln+i. which are called 
alcohol rtidiclcs ; and 2. those of tho general fororala 
Ciilln-bg, which are homologous with marsh gas, 
C9II4. The following table of a few of these important 
bodies will give a general idea of their constitution 

Olefiant gae series (Cullii). 

Mcthyleno CalTa 

Olcfinnt giis (ellnlcnc) 

Trityleiio (propylene) Gfllln 

Ilevi IfU'i (caproylcnc) t’l a ’ 1 1» 

Cctyieiic ‘ Cg.^U-ag 

Alcohol radicles (CiiIIn+ 1, CuIIn i- 1). 


l^felhyl 

ICihvi 

Tolryl (butyl) . 

Hexyl 

Octyl (cupryl , 


CaH„ 
f ' , .J 1 1 , 


c.il, 

::c;: 


rr 

11 


IS 

IT 


ITgdrides (f the a Jiol rniJiclcs, or inarch gas scries 

(Ciillii't* a). 


MarnU Ra<i (hydride cf methyl) OaTlg, TI 

llydndo of rtiij I C, 11,1 1 

Hydride of tetryl C„Ilull - 


Be-ides fliesc, there is nn extensive seri'S of double 
liydrucarhim r{idicK\i, formed by tlio eonibination «f 
two alcohol radu-leq, Tims vro have eihyl-tctryl, 
iiiethyl-cthyl, and so on. HiscovcneNiii relutnm to the 
Jiy drociirhoris lire lieing made so frequently, that in 
order to gain a I'orreet knowledge of tho siibji'ot, it is 
necessary to retid the current chemical joiu'Dals of 
the day. 

HYnnoripniTX's, hi^dro-sef^iidtis (Or. hudor, water; 
Wpholc, 1 ho head), in M ed ., is a term applied I o dropsy, 
or water in tho hciid. Hliy sicituis di-stiiiguish it into two 
kinds,— the acute niid plironio, both of w hioh are almost 
exclusively conllned to infancy and childhood. Acuta 
hydrocejdudui i*! un iiillummivtory dihpiisc, rapid in its 
eoUTSP, undrequii mg decided treatment; chronic hydro- 
eephiiliis, on the other hand, may go ou lor many years. 
In acute liydroceplmliis, the child is usiuilly re-slless 
and fretful, tho skin is hot and dry, the pulse quickened, 
the appetite is lost, and tho boweJs costive. Tlio eye» 
are dull and heavy, tho face flushed, and the child^ 
complains of pain and heavinesd of tlu' head. After a 
time, the symptoms become more mHnife.st. The pain 
in tho head becomes more iiitenso, tho restlessness is 
much increased, the expression of the eoiuitensnce is 
altered, especially that of the eyes, which are often 
directed irregulnrly, with the pnpi'ls unequally dilated. 
The appetite is lost, and sometimes there is vomiting. 
Tno sleep is very much disturbed, and frequently tho 
child awakes with aloud scream; thd puNe is low and 
irregular, and frequently convulsions take place. Th© 
disease often proves fatal in two or three days, or even 
less ; but sometimes it is protracted over two or three 
weeks, depending chiefly upon the age aud strength of 
tho child and tho violence of the disense. The treat* 
meat of this di'tenan must necessarily depend upon the 
strength and condition f>f the patient, the great olqect 
being to subdue the inflammatory action of the brain, 
Blood is to bo freely abstracted by leeches, and some 
reeomnienil tho free use of tho lancet, .\etiv0 purga- 
tives are also to bo administered. When the active 
BymjitoriiB of the disease have been overcome, the sys- 
tem is to be gradually restored by tonio-i, enntiously 
administered. Chronic hydrocephalus diflers from th© 
other, not. only in its progress being niiicli slower, but 
from being rarely, or only slightly, attended with in» 
ilammatioD, and from there being alwavs more or leas 
of a collection of watery fluid in the brain, which is not 
invariably the cose with the former. Tiie chronic form 
is frequently hereditary, occurring in the cbildreu of 
weak or scrofulous parents, and it usually makes its 
oppearanoe before, or speedily after birth. The fltiid 
sometimes amonnts to many pints, giving the head © 
very large and unsightly appearance. The fluid is 
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Romflibnea lod{;ed in the tnembranes enveloping tho 
bruin, but more flrequently it ia oontained in the ven- 
trioles, and other ca^itiea of that organ itself. Tbiir 
diaeuao is always attended with more or JeRSof intellee* 
tual derangement. The vtnion ia usnally considerably 
impaired, with stjainting; speech is impcrfeot, and the 
power over the voluntaiy muscles ia )mrtially lost. 
These armptonis gradually increase, oonvalsions and 
paralysis nt length make their appcuraiiL'e, nnd death 
lit last BiipiTreiios. Tlio durntioii of the disease is ex- 
tremely various ; soniotnnes il may ternuuute tatiilly m 
a few months, ut other times it tney go on for tusiiiy 
years. i*'roin tho early period at winch fliis diseawe 
iiHiinlly m.ikes ita appoui'.ince, little can bo donn to 
arrest its Kometinirs piiiicturiiig the head 

has been a' tempted with sul'< ess. 

Hyi}ro.-iiahii)\ce^, hi-flro-kti-rr-tliii'-Br-t (Lnt. fty- 
iJyocharitf tho pliiiit Irng-bit), in Bot., the Frog-bit 
fam,, a nat. or<l. of Muiwcofi/ifdoieSt sub-elass l*efa- 
loUtOf. The ])liint8 of this i>riler arc inhabitants of 
fresh water in Fiiropo, North America, the Bast Indies, 
and Tnsinnnia. 'J'heir flowers are s]intlmee<iita, regular, 
dicccioiiR, OP polvgiiniiius : Iho perianth is superior, in 1 
or 2 whorls of H pi**ceB, tlio inner whorl being petiiloid ; 
tho ovary is infci mr, 1 — D-cellcd ; the I'niit ludehiaoent, 
with niinierons scedSfiW liich are without alhimieii. Tho 
fresh-water iif]uai'ium bus iniido many of theso Rim)ilo 
plants familiar objects. One of them, Vatianeria gpi- 
rafis, is the best and most lasting <if ail aquarium 
plants. Atuwhiriu ahhmxtrum, the Amencau water- 
weed, or wiitrr-tbymc ; Hh'afiof/'a alonleif, the* wnter- 
floldier; and iri/ilrurhfinii Morti'it-liamr, tho frog-bit, 
are also plants of this order, which haio been trans- 
planted from our ponds and ditches to tho uqinirm of 
our parlours and conservatories. 

IlYUKOcnLonTG Acrn, hi-dro^kM-Hle (from liydro- 

f fcn and chlorine), m Cliem., svirilml HCl, eqiiiva- 
ent IKl'S, spec. grav. 1*2171, conibiuing volume 4. 
Synonyma: — iS'y»/pift of narine acutf witriafic 

add {ehiorhydne acid, (jerhiirdt). This most im- 
portant compoiind of clilonne and hydrogen may 
be formed by d-reot evnllicsis of equal \oliimc8 of ii's 
components. Kept in tho dark, they will reninm 
separate lor a length of a time ; but the moment th»y 
are brought into tlie light, union lalces place, gnidmdiy 
in diiliised dii} light, and with u powrerfnl explosion if 
exposed to tho direct rays of the sun. Tim niflnity of 
chlorine tor hydrogen is so strong, that if a PoliiLiou of 
chlorine in water, or even the damp gns itself, tj ex- 
posed to the light, hyilrochlnrip acid is formed iind 
oxygen is liberated. ’Hytirochloric aeid giis is easily 
pflkicurcd by jiunring Mil;ihiirio a(‘i<l over half its 
weight of common salt contained ni a retort. Th« 
gaa escapes ubiiudniitly, nnd may ho eolleeted cither 
over mereury, or by diaplucement in dry bottles. Tlie 
action is very simple, os will be seen Irom tho follow- 
ing form ala : — 

IfaCl + IIOjSO, = ITCl + NaO,SO„ 

or, in other words, the hydrogen replaeos tho sodium 
in the salt, the nietul going to the snlpliunc acid. Jt 
is a colourless gas, of a imeiiliar pungent odour, and 
an intensely acid taste, irritating the eyes and lungs 
considrriibfy. Jt is heavier tlinii air, hating a spec. grav. 
of 1*2-17, HX) cubic inches weighing 3t)*0 1 grams. U uder 
a pressure of 40 ntmosphorcs, at hO'-* Kalir., it con- 
denses to n colourless liquid. Jt is Tieilhor a eombiis- 
tible nor a supporter of combustion. It reddens 
litmus-paper powerfully, and forms white fumes in 
the air by condensing tlie moisture. Water atisorhs 
4S0 times its voliime ni this gaa at 40°, increasing in 
volume by oue-tlnrd, forming a colourless liiming 
liquid, known as hydrorhloric acid in the laboratory. 
It is easily prepared by placing in a large retort three 
parts of fused chloride of sodium in fragments, and 
introduciqg five parts of sulphuric acid through a 
bent funnel. The retort is connected with a senes of 
Woulfe's bottles, the flrst one containing a emnll 
qnantiiy of water to aJisorb any impurities that may 
be present. 'The second bottle contains four parts of 
water, and should be immersed in cold water, as the 
condensation of the gas produces neat beat. The 
acid is manafactueed for eommercial purposes in iron 
Teasels oonneeied with stoneware jere arranged as 
VoDlfis’i botUes. Vha amoant per cent, of hydro* 
Ml 


Hyd godynamios 

chloric acid in solntlon is tested by a hydrometer. Tho 
iiiotals liberate hydrogen from the eolatieo, givniff' 
rise to water ana die chloride of the metd. IBnw 
following formula will illuatrate this i— - 

KaO + ICCl « SthCl 4- HO. 

Soda. Uydrochl. Chloride Water. 

Acid. of Sodium. 

Willi organic bases, such ns quinine, morphine, ka,p 
h 3 ’dri)chliirie iicid appeal's to combine without the for* 
niatiun ol w-aler ; bill this is one of the many quesUona 
in chemistry siill to be decided. 

Hvtiuocotvi.u, 7/i-tb*c-A*o'-#i7e (Gr. hndar, watect 
hdnie, a cup or hollow vesBCl), in Bot., a gcik. or 
Vmbf^tifer.p. The spofies 11. a$iaHca is now employed 
in Itidiu. both externally aud internally, in leprosy and 
••eeondiiry sypliiliH, niicording to all acoounls with con* 
siderablc Biu‘U('Ka. 

JIydrocyamc Actt), Ai-i/ro-m-/fn^iI* (from hydrogoit 
and evKijogim), in Chem., symbol HCy, equivulont 
27, spec. gray. 0‘017H, eombinlng voluino 4. Sytw 
iitfinH: — Prnitaic nt-td {eynnhydrie acid, Gerharat). 
'fins import 'int compound la composed of equal 
\oltimes of bydrogi'ii and tho compound gas cyanogen^ 
which, in tliiH instatioe, comports ileelf like one of the 
hnlogeiiB, chlorine or bromine. It is prepared in ao 
analogoiiB miiTini^r to hydrochloric acia, by snbraifcting 
a cyanide to diHt illation with a strong uoid. Cyanide 
of jintassiiim IS placed in a retort, and half its weight 
nfdiliite Riilpbiinc iicid is poured upon it. At flrst, the 
distilliiinm proceeds spoutancously from the heat 
deicKqiod. 

Hyouodvn'amicb, hi-dro-di-nnm'-ikt (Chr. hudoTp 
water; dinnmiia, power), that brunch of scienoe which 
treats o( the presniiro, equilibrium, cohesion, and 
motion of fluids ; and nlso of the machincA by which 
wiittT H raised, or in whi||^*h water is used ns the 
tir..t in4»ver. The Aiibjeot is divided into two parts,—* 
hydroAliilleq iind bydrauhes. Tho former iiieludea 
tlin pressure, cohesion, and eqiiillbriuni of fliiida» 
while I lie lilt tor eoin])rchendB their motion, togo* 
llier with the ninehines with wliieli they are cun* 
neelcd. Mmiiv of the law's of hydrodyimmins depend 
grciilly upon the eharaeteristie propVrty of fluids; 
rnirnely, tli.it ol traifuniittiny eqtutUy in all dirociiona 
prrvKuri'sap/dird at their mir/iiceit. AsaBeiejice, hydros 
dyna uies is, eoiiiparalivfly nnenking, modern. It waa* 
ci'ltivnted wiili JeB*i AiiceesR by the ancients ilian any 
other hriineh of niecliiininal philoHOpIiy. Tlie grncrai 
pniieiplos, however, upon w’liich the seienca of hydro* 
slalie-i m founded were first given by Archimedes^ 
ulioiit 2'V> years before tho birth of (Christ. He tiiaio* 
tinned |h»t erich p .rliclo of a fluid in equilibrio ia 
equally presseil in f'vcry dirootioii; ho olso inquired 
into tho eondilinriR according to which a solid bodv 
floating in a flu'Ml bhoiild ahsuido and preserve a posi* 
tioii of cqiiihbriiiiii. Tho first attompls at the con- 
st ruction •>!' hydraulic mnehinery were made in the 
tfreek pchool ut Alcxnndria, which floiirisbod under 
thft jiJitronie 4 C of tlio Ptoleinies, The fountain of com* 
prewion, tlie Mphim, and the forcing-pump, werw 
inxenfed by rtemhiis nnd Jlcro, about 120 years after 
the birth ot Clireit. ( J'he siphon, a simple instroment, 
used for ciiqityiiig \etisels, nnd the forcing-pnmp, a> 
morn complieated machine, will be found described in 
the urtieles Bl'mv,- S tpitox.) The Ibuntain of Hero, at 
it IS usiiHlly called, is a niacliino, the principle of which 
depends upon the transmission of the presaute bub* 
tamed by n body of water in one vessel to that in 
aiiolher, by means of the elasticity of air. An 
apparatus constructed on the principle of the fountain 
ot Hero is emidoyed for draining the water from thn 
mines of Hchemuitz, in Htingai^. Notwithstanding^ 
these inventi'UiB of the Alezwndnsn school, iU atten- 
tion does not seem to have been directed -to themotim. 
of fluids, Tim first attempt to inTestignte this auUeot 
was made at Rome, in the reigns of Nerva and Tngdn. 
From that time, very IHtle advance was made in li^ 
drodynamics till the end of the 10th oentnry, whon thg< 
diseoverios of CaitelH and Torricelli gave a new dirM- 
tion to the science of hydraulics. The dieooretieb' of 
Sir Isaac Newton and other philosophen have- censed 
this branch of science to progress rapi^y in later 
yean. TheaaelytkaltheoiyofJvdrodyiiMBloeNaolyM 
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jtBcIfiuto the intocration of eqasboDs of partial diffe* 
ranoea, Eulor, to whom thii branch of the oaloulus ia 
owinf;, ^are the ganoral formnls for the motion of 
fluids, founded on the laws of their equilibrium, and 
thua reduced the whole moohanioa of fluid bodies to a 
sitiRle question of analjais. Hydraulic maohinea are 
of itreat variety. They are of two hiuds,'— maohinea 
having; a motion of relation, and machiuea having onj 
alternate motion. When water acts on a machine aa a 
moving power, it exorta, on tho part impinged on, a ' 

I iroBBure. The immediate elfoct of thia preaauro will j 
>0 to make tho part atruok movo in tho direction of 
tho power, or in aomo constrained direction ; in either 
case the apace will be passed through by the part. 
Among the macliinea having a motion of rotation may 
ho mentioned wntor^wheola of varied kinds. They may 
be divided into two classes, — vortical wheels, with the 
axis horizontal, and borisontal wheela, with tho axis 
vertical. The liydfimlio machines which possess an 
alternate motion are tho water«oolnmn machine and 
the hydraulic ram (which nee). The water-column 
mnohine consists of a cylinder in which a piston is 
driven backwards and forwards by the weight of a high 
column of water contained in an upright pipe. a| 
working beam ia attached to the piston-rod, which 
tranamita u motion to tho common pumps. This! 
muchino, used in Hungary, is mcntiuncU above aa an 
adaptation of the principle of Hero's fountain. The 
machines for raising water are pumps, tho Archime- 
dean screw, and pail or bucket maohinea. Dpscrip- 
tiona of tho dilTcrciit hydraulio machines arc given 
under the respective names of each. — Re/. Bir David 
llrewster'a article on Hydrodynamics in the l^nryclo- 

S edia Britannien i Mosdy's Elementury Treniiee on 
ydfoetatiee and Itydrodt/namiee ,* Hoasut's JIt/droift/- 
etamique, 

Hrntto - ■RriKCTiiTO Machtwe, a very powerful 
source of eleclrioity, first observed by a workman in 
charge of a fixed Htenm-engine at Beghill colliery, near 
Hewcastle-upon-Tyno. A largo quantity of steam was 
escaping through a leak in tho cement about the 
safety-valve; and the engineman, while endeavouring 
to odjust tho weights on the safety-valve, noticed that 
a strong olcotrio spark passed from the metal- work of 
the boiler, and from the boiler itself, if be tried to ' 
touch it while the steam was escaping. This fihc- 
nomenon, he observed, was particularly apparent 
when cue hand was immersed in the vapour. 8ir 
William (then Mr.) Armstrong, having hoard of the 
occurrence, investigated the subject experimentally. 
Sy raoauB of nil insulated brass rod, with u inetaU'ic 
plate at one end and a hall at tho other, tho fonner 
ueing immersed in the escaping steam, and tho latter 
held near tho boiler, he was able to obtain sixty or 
seventy sparks per minute. On tho result of this 
experiment, Armstrong's hydro-electric machine was 
oonstruclod. It consists of a steam-boiler, insulated 
by means of strong glass pillars, ou which it rests. 
Attached to tho upper part of the boiler a large num- 
ber of bent iron tubes, terminating in wooden jets, 
allow tbo steam to pass out with considcrablo force. 
A conductor projects from tho boiler, terminating in 
a knob, while in front of the bent tubes is a metallic 
ease, containing several rows of points for carrying | 
off tho opposite electricity of the steam. It has been 
clearly shown bv Professor Faraday that tho clcctri- 
oitj generated by this mnehino does not depend on 
the iasuo of steam through small orifices, nor on any 
chemical or physical change due to evaporation or 
oondensation; but is merely the result of the friction 
of the water particles which are driven through the 
jets by the steam. These particles aot similarly to the 
glaas^ plate in the ordinary machine, and give out 
positive electricity ; while the wooden jets and pipes 
act as rubbers, and give, out negative electricity. 
The true source of electricity in the machine is 
in fact the friction of tho steam; the boiler being 
negative and the escaping vapour positive. The 
best material for tho orifice of the jet appears to 

fe wpod; while ivory is one of the worst. A 
II quantity of oil or turpentine in the exit-pipes 
luces a remarkable change in tliis machine; the 
•iectrical states become reversed, tiie boilor being 
positive and the steam negative. 

SsSBOTBBUBCTairxc AciD, ki-dro-/sr'-ru<-si-jU'-aik, 

ova 


in Ghem., symbol H|Fd(7'.<— This compound is obtained 
in red o^stals, by the evaporation of a eolation of 
ferridoyanide of lead, whioh has been decomposed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Htdaovsbboctawic AoU), hl^ro/er'-ro-aUUn'-nik, 
in Cliem., symbol H^Fcy. — ^Thia acid ia obtained, ac- 
cording to Liebig, by adding to a saturated solution of 
ferrocyanide of potassium, an equal volume of hydro- 
chloric acid. The white precipitate of the acid thus 
obtained is washed with nydrochlorio uoid, dried in 
valves on a tile, and crystallized by tho addUtion of 
ether to its solution in alcohol. 

JlrnnoFLUoBrc Acid, hi’dro’/u-ot^-ik (from hydro- 
gen and fluorin), in Chom., symbol HP, a very re- 
markable acid, formed of fluorine and hydrogen. It 
bus a very powerful sfllnity for silicon, abstracting it 
from Its compounds with great facility. It is theroiore 
iicoessiiry' to prepare it in metallic vessels, its solvent 
action on glass being very great. In commerce, vessels 
of lead are generally nseu ; but when it is desirable to 
obtain an acid of perfect purity, platinum vessels ore 
employed. To prepare this substance, one part of 
flncly-powdered fluor spar is mixed with two parts, of oil 
of vitriol, and the gelatinous mass so formed is distilled 
in a leaden retort, to whioh a U tube is fitted. The U 
tube is surrounded I - powerful fi^czing mixture, and 
the aeid distils over tydroflnorio acid is a densely 
fuming colonrloss v .'ritile liquid, boiling at fiO'’, and 
freezing at about -4'^ Fahr. The preparation of the 
a(‘ici must bo conducted with great caro, as the fumes 
of It uro very deleterious, and a drop falling on the skin 
will occasion a deep and painful sore. Poured into 
water, it causes the evolution of -groat heat. It is 
easily recognized by its corrosive action on glass, and 
a weak solution of it is much used in the arts for etching 
that substance. The glass to be etched ia covered with 
beos-wax, the design being traced on the wax with on 
etching tool. Tho whole is then exposed to the action 
of the aeid, which cats away those portions unprotected 
by tho wax. Diluted hydrofluoric acid dissolves tho 
metals, extricating hydrogen and forming fluorides, 

llTUROGsy, hi'-drojen (Hr. A wdor, water; gennao, I 
produce), in Chein., symbol Z, equivalent 1 ; spec, 
grav. 0 0093, corabiuitig volume 2.— Hydrogen is an 
elementary substauce, urst isolated ns a constitnent 
of water by Cavendish in 1700. It is a colourless, 
transparent, tasteless, inodorous gas, permanent at 
all temperatures, and resisting all efforts to liquefy it. 
Tt is almost insoluble in water, 100 volnmes of that 
fluid only absorbing two volumes of the gas. It ia 
the lighl'est substance in nature, 100 cubic inches of 
il weighing only 2*14 grains. It was at one time 
doubtful whether it existed in tho iincombined state 
in nature ; but the experiments of Bunsen prove that 
it is evolved, although in very variable proportions, 
by the Bolfttturas of Iceland. In combination with 
water, it is roost extensively distributed^ throughout 
nature. It also exists in combination with hydrogen 
ill most inflamniabiB minerals. It is an important 
element in all organic substances, and_ enters into the 
composition of most substanoes in daily use, whether 
drawn from, the mineral, vegetable, or animal king- 
dom. Having n very- great attraction for oxygen 
and chlorine, when in the nascent condition, it is 
much employed in the laboratory for deoxidizing or 
dechlorinating pnrposes. It is prepared in B> variety 
of ways, the most usual being by pouring dilate sul- 
phuric acid on granulated zinc or iron clippings, whoa 
the following reaction takes plaoa 

Zn + SO, HO =s ZnO -k SO, + H. 

It may also be prepared by pasting steam over red-hot 
iron filings, by plunging sodium or potassium into 
water, or by electrolysis of water; all of which methods 
are more scieutiflcally interesting than pxpctical. 
When zino and dilate sulphurio sold are aaad, the 
gas passes off rapidly, and may be coUeeted over 
water. Prepared m this way, it oontains a number of 
impurities, suob as arsenio, sulplmr, antimony, &c. s 
but these may bo removed by passing theLgas through 
solutions of hydrate of potash, nitrate of ^ver, ana 
oil of vitriol. Mixed with air, it may be Iwrthed 
without any other effect than raising the pitdh i^tfae 
voice many notes higher. Mixed with oxy^n, olefiant 
gas, or atmospherie air, it forma aa exp^^ve com^ 
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|ioni)d of great power. The real native of bydroMn fonud that the ooanterpoiBiii|r weight it not rafllleleRtu 
Baa long been an intMreating point of dieeuaslon and in order to restore eouilibrionif a weight equal to 
amongst chemists, many supposing it to be a the weight of the water displaced must bo addm. If, 
metal in a gaseous form, ana prophesying with then, the same body be immersed in two differaife 
certainty, with Dumas, that if ever it is liquefied, it will fluids, the weights which it will respectively lose itt 
present the appearance of quicksilver; while others each will bo directly proportional to the specUlo gra- 
contcn^ with Odling, that it is a neutrs! substance, vities of the fluids ; beoauso the loss of weight is al« 
possessing both the basic properties of a metal and the ways equal to tho weight of the fluid displaced,— that 
chlorous properties of a gas. Its power of being re- is, the msjpiitude of the body multiplied by the epeoiflo 
placed by metals in its oombinations bas led Oerhardt gravity of the fluid. The same principle holds good 
and others to classify metals in acebrdauoe with thoir in the case of substances which are lighter than the 
bydrogeii-replaoing power. Most met^ replaoe one fluid ; fur when a body floats upon the surfme of a 
atom of hydrogen in its combinations, sneh as potas- fluic^ the weight of the portion of fluid di»]aced ia 
aium, sodium, sine, &c. ; others replace two atoms of equal to tlio weight of tho floating body. Upon thM 
hydrogen, such ns palladium, platinum, and tin ; those principle in hydrostatics. Byte's hydrometer is eot^ 
which replace three atoms of hydrogen, sneh as bis- structed. This instrument Ih' directed by act of par* 
muth, arsenic, and antimony. Others replace three liameiit to bo used in collecting 'te spirit revenue of 
atoms of hydrogen by two of metal ; such as aluminum, the United Kingdom. It consishrof a thin, flat stem, 
iron, manganese, and others ; two atoms of which re- about six inches in length, divided on both sides into 
place one of hydrogen. In tlieso cases, the hasisity of eleven equal parts, each of which is again subdivided 
the metal is oiteu expressed by dashes over the symliol into two. This stem carries a hollow brass ball, abont 
belonging to it. Thus, chloride of bismuth is written one inch and a half in diameter, in which is fixed a 
Bi'^'pK, and bichloride of platinum F1"CI,. This sjs- conical stalk terminating in a near-shaped weight, so 
tern of expressing basic power was first used by Odling. that when the instrument is placed in a fluid, ilmaj 
Kydiogcu ia not only replaced in its compounds by float with tho other extremity peniendicular to tho 
xaetals, but also by complex organic compound atoms; surface. Ten different weights' of different magni* 
such as ethyl, meth}*!, dc. Tho theory, too, that hydro- tudos are also applicable to the lower portion ot the 
gen can only exist separately in the state of a double graduated stem. Kino of these weights are oirenlar. 
atom, is daily gaining ground, much light being thrown with a slit in each to fit the stem, and are numbered 
cn the subject by the considcratiou of the properties respectively 1(1, 20, IIO, ‘K), 60, 00. 70, 80, aud 00. Dj 
of the hydrocarbons forming alcohol radicles. Thus, the succeBoivo apphcatioii of these, the instrument 
bydrochloric acid is represented as a double atom of maybe sunk so as to obtain tho whole range of spe* 
hydrogen, in which one atom is replaced by chlorine, ciflo gravities, from pure alcohol to distilled water. 
Its union with other bodies forms four great ^pes, in The tenth weight is in the form of a parallelopiped, and 
which all compounds are modelled. TTieae four are can bo fixed, when necessary, to the upper part of the 
HHi, HClx, HHOg, HUIIN. (See also Ttfbs.) IXy- stem. In order to calciilato the strength of a portion 
drogen is used urinoipall y in tho oxyhydrogou blow- of spirit by this hydrometer, a portion of the liquid if 
pipe. The cliieNcompouhda of hydrogen aro water, placed in a tall glass vessel, and the temperature 
ammonia, hydrochloric acid, and many others, which noted by means of the thermometer. The instruinent 
will be found described under their respective heads. is then floated, and oue or more of the weights if 
HYuuoGKTr, Biyoxntu or, in Chem., symbol HO,, added, until the lower part of the scale sinks beneath 
equivalent 17.— This peculiar coniponiid was discovered the , surfHce. The number on tho stem in oontaet 
by Thenard, in 181/. It is generally prepared by with the surfiico is then observed, and added to thf 
digesting binoxido of barium with a dilute acid, at a number of the circular weight employed ; and tide 
low temperature. It is a coloiffleas, transparent, third number is referred to a senes of tables cid* 
syrupy liquid, with a harsh, bitter, and astringent ciliated for the purpose. In theso tables, under 
taste. It does not freeze at- 22° Fahr., and evaporates tho proper tempcratiiro, will be found the percent* 
without decomposition. Its speciflo gravity is l'4o2. age of strength required. The method adopted hr 
From the extra equivalent of oxygen being so loosely cuinnists for finding the speciflo gravities of liquids u 
combined, it is set free on nearly every oi'casion. As not by means of delicate glass hydrometers onif* hut 
might be expected, peroxide of hydrogen is a power- also by means of the speeiUc-gravity bottle, or ^ou* 
fally-oxidatmg agent. It has as yet received no ex- sand-grain bottle. (For other methods for obtaining 
tensive use, although it has been employed ocoasiounlly bke results, eee Spx^'tvzc GaAViTX.) 
in medicine. Hydbonitbopbunsic Acid, hV-drihnV^troi^t*-»Oe, 

Hydbooxw, PuBSULTUiux o?, in Chem., symbol H,Fte-CftNO,.— When hinoxide of nitrogen is traus- 
HBg (?), a light yellow, transparent, oily fluid, pos- mitted through a solution of hydroferrideyanio acid, it 
eesaing a peculiar acrid odour and bitter-sweet taste, is absorbed, hydrocyanic acid being disengaged, and f 
produced oy adding an excess of hydrochloric acid to new acid— hydrouitropnissic acid— is formed, whioh« 
the solution of an alkaline pentasulphide. Owing to when combined with the metals, gives rise to thenitro* 
its property of dissolving sulphur, its composition bas prussidca (which Me). 

not vet been exactly made out. Hti>bova.thy, ki-drop'-d-fks (Gr. hudor, water, and 

Ryuboobw, Txboxidb of, in Chem., symbol HO,, palhoit disease), is a mode of curing disease by meana 
a product of the electrolysis of water, according to the of tho application of water. The i^stem owes its origin 
ezperimente of Baunicrt. to one Vincenz Priessnitz, who, in 1826, established an 

HTDBOCftixpnT, ki-drog'-rUf-e (Gr. hudor, wateSF) ipstitutioD at his native place, GrUfenburg, in Austrian 
mpAo, 1 write), a term applied to that part of scienee Silesia, for the cure of diseases on this mode. The 
wmoh relates to the description of the waters existing system soon spread, and now there are In this county 
on the snrfacs of the earth; partMUldtly with refer- a number ot hydropatbio establishments. Without 
once to the bearings of the coast, the depth, currents, claiming for the system all that its votaries demand^ 
ond other oireumstances important or useful in navi- there Can be no doubt that it is of tlie greatest beneflt 
cation. Hydrography implies the same thing with in a large number of cases. Particolarfy Is it of 
regard to the eea that geography implies with respect benefit in cases of indigestion, nervousness, an te 
to the land. paired constitution a too full habit, or in such ad 

Hydbomtbb, hi-drom'-e-ier (Gr. hudor, water ; have been living freely, without takiog much exer* 
Mrinm, a tneasure), an instrument for determining rise. The system of dietary aud ezeroise that ia kept 
the relative densities, or speeifio gravities, of fluids ; up at these places is perhaps not less conducive to m 
and thence the etren^hs of apirituous liquors, wbieb core than the baths. Having, under the head BAn^ 
are inverse^ ae their epeoifie gravities. The principle already noticed at length the different forma of batbi^ 
upon which the ordinary hydrometer ia eouatmotea ia end the grMt importance of bathing, little more ra- 
as follows When a body is immersed in a fluid, it mains for ns here than to notice shortly some of tha 
losw as much of its weight as is equal to the weight of forme in which it is empteed as a remedial agent, 
thellaid which it diepLces. Thus, if a body be sue- These are very varions. Beeidea the ordinary path 

S ded from one arm of a bakoee, and eonnterpoised and the shower bath, one of the most common is the 
applying.‘'weights to the other ann; and then, douohebath,in which a single jet of water, varying Sn 
le suspended, it be immersed in water, it will be sue from the thickness of a quill pen to that of a nan's 
flW Zi 





THE MCiroyABY OP 

Hydrophobia Hyd roiwUphqglo Acid 

Ann, it pmjAotedAvith grant foroa, either from above, Htobopsyllioia, in Bot# tho 

below, or one aide, upon a partioolar part of the body. Sydrvpkjfllwm fam., a nat. oi^ of gab- 

The sits hath is taken sitting; besides which there are class Corolli/lwa, consisting of herbs, bushee, and' 
the foot-bath, hand-bath, ko. Sometimes, when the small trees^ hafing the following charaoters ISearea 
patient is sitting in a warm or tepid bath, cold water is usually hairy, loned, and alternate ; dowers either 
poured over the head and upper part of the person, solitery, staihed, end axillary, or arranged in eiieinate 
Pieces of coarse linen, saturated with cold water, are racemes or spikes ; calyx persistent, S-partitei>ooroIln 
also applied to the ekin, and covered over with dry regnlar, S-oieft; stamens equal in number to and 
oloths, and usnsUy re-moistened aeverel times a day. alternato with the segments of the corolla j evasy 
The wet sheet paoVing is one of the charaaterisUes of simple, 1— 2-celled, with 2 parietal placentas ; stylea 
the system. It consists in the patient being closely and stigmas 2, and 2 or many ovules ; frnit capsular, 
enveloped in a sheet, wrung out of cold water, and tbeu 2-valved, 2- or 1-celled, with a large placenta iUUng tha 
covered over with wj blankets. The groat importance coll ; seMs netted ; albomen hard and abundant. The 
of hydropathy consists in the healthy stimulus which plants of this order are chiefly natives of the northern 
B gives to the nerves, braolng them, and acting as a and most aouthem parts of the American continent# 
tonic, end soother to the whole system. Many of them are cultivated in onr gardens, and are 

HTDBorHOBZA, ki*dro-fo'-b»-a (Gr^hudor, water, and highly valued fur their pretty flowera. The moat emn- 
pko&ec, 1 fear), is a disease oocasiound by the bite of a mou are the species of IfewufMla and HydroUa, 
rabid aoimal, and so oalled from the great dread that Hydbostatzos, hi-dro-ttH^-ikM (Gr. hudor, waters 
those who suffer from it manifest at the sight of water, ttatikotf static, standing, or settling). {Set Htbbo* 
The dog, oat, fox, and wolf, are the animals among utitamicb.) 

whom-this disease is most common,— among whom it Htdbobtatzo Billows, an apparatus for illnstratinff 
is natural; but there is perhaps no animal to whom it that singular property of liquids in virtue of whion 
is not capable of being eoramunioAtcdf as it it to man. they transmit pressure in every direction equally. In 
A dog who ia sufferiiig from thia disease, becomes general form it consi' '^'* of two flat boards, united by 
solitary, morose, and auUan ; runs about wildly, aud water-tight leather ch ' .^xible cloth. Communicating 
bites at whatever cornea in his way ; but his respect for with the interior of t 'b bellows is a short tnbe fitted 
his master ia at first unaltered. As the disease aovanoos, with a stop-cook, by whieh the liquid may be dis- 
ba becomes more furious, gnawing and biting at whal- charged. From this short tube a long tnbe rises 
over oomoe in his way; he forgets lus master, he perpendicularly, terminating in a fbunel. 'Weighta 
bvaathaa quickly and heavily, his tongue hangs out, his are then placed on the upper board of the bellows, 
mouth is oontiuttally open, and discharges a large and water poured into tlie fhnnel. The water peasea 
anantity of froth. In this state he seldom lives more into the hollows, and lifts the weights. The load which 
thaa four-and-twenty hours. The poison exists in the can be thus lifted may be determined thus : — Every 
saliva of the rabid animal, and may be communicated portion of the board will be pressed upwards by a force 
either by a bite, or by licking a wounded part. After equal to the weight of the water in the tnbe above the 
^6 poiion baa been received, the wound usually heals level of the board. Thns, if the section of the upright 
up in the ordinary way. At a period, however, rarying tube be 1 square inch, and the eurface of theooard 
from a month or sk weeks to perhaps eighteen mouths, 600 square inches, thou a column of water in the tuba 
nmiptoma of the disease begin to menifest themselves, weighing 1 lb. will lift o weight of 600 lbs. A very 
The part becomes painful, red, and swollen, end sfaimt- small quantity of water may thus be used to lift a veiy 
pains are felt, extending from it to the central parts great weight, 
oftne body. Very soon after this (within a few hours UriiBOBVLrHOCTAirio Aoib, M'-<fro-ti(F:^o-ri*da'-Gr, 
perhaps, but certainty within a few days), tbo specific in Chem., H,Cj8,.— 'When dry sulphuno oxide oi 
constitutional symptoms make their appearance ; he is mercury is decomposed by a current of sulpburettod 
hurried and irritalde ; speaks of pain and stifiboss per- hydrogen, a colourless liquid is formed, which crystal- 
haps about his neck and throat; unexpectedly he finds Uses in radiated mosses at 10^ Fahr. It has a pan- 
himsolf unable to swallow fluids, and every attempt to gent odour, somewhat resembling acetic aedd, end is 
do BO brings on a paroxysm of choking ana sobbing, of highly poisonous. It boils at 21<P, and noay be dis- 
a very distressing kind to behold. The symptoms tiUed at that temperature without undergoing deoom- 
rapidly inoreese in severity. The nervous irritability position. 

becomes extreme, the paroxysms are greatly more IlTziBOsnLrHVBio Acid, M-dro-’WlifWJrik, la 
violent, and are excited not only by any attempts to Chem., sulphuretted hydrogen,— gymbol H8, equi- 
BwaUow liquids, but by the veiy sight or sound of them; valeut 17, combining volume 2, spec. mv. 1'1912. 
even the waving of a polished eurface, as of a mirror This important compound of sulphur and nydrogen ia 
before the eyes, or the passage of a gust of wind across generally known by its second name; but ea it po^ 
the face, being suffloiont to excite it. Death occasion- seises acid properties, it may be, oalled hydrosolphorio 
takes place within twenty-four hours, but some- acid or sulphydrio acid. It is ^nerally prepaid for 
times it may be protracted to the fifth or sixth day ; use by submitting one of the metallic sulphides to the 
usuaUy, however, it terminates fateUy on the second or action of an acid, when it is disengaged in great rimn- 
third day. Nothing can be said to be known of the dance. For general pnrposea, the sulphide of iron ia 
iMtare or character of this disease, and os little is broken into small fragments, and placed in a bottle, a 
known regerdiiig its treatment. Various means have mixtnre of snlpliurio acid and six or eeven timaa zta 
been tried, but low, or any of them, have met with any weight of water is added to it, and the gas gradually 
snoeess, and none of them have received general odop- peases over. It is a transparent oolourlaMjiBS, haring 
turn. It ia not, however, every one that is bitten by a the oharsoteristio odour of rotten eggs. Is k highly 
rabid animal that has hydrophobia. John Hnnter poisonous in a concentrated form, ana ia fital to tbw 
r^rds that in one case twenty-one persons were lower animale, even when veiy mnoh diluted. It ia 
brtten by a mad dog, and only one of them had hydro- inflammable, burning with a pale htyish flaiBe» 
phobia; and others have oome to the oondusion, that depositing sulphur as it oonsames. ](|k#uolvaa in 
*»®raffe, only one person in twenty-five bitten belf or one-third of its balk of water, a lolu- 

will have hydrophobia. In the treatment of this dis- tion possessing weak acid propertka. Bsppsed to km 
MS, the great thing ia to remove the poison before it air, the solution becomes milky, end deponta sulpbiir* 
hM extenaed itself into the system. This is best done. Under a pressure of seventeen atmos^'em, amphu- 
where possible, by excision of the wounded part, care retted hy^gen is reduced to a colourlees Invlsibla 
being taken that every portion of it is removed. Where liquid, which freesee at —122° Fahr., into a trailS|iarenk 
it IS impossible to use the knife effeotaelly, a powerful moss. It is a constituent of many springe ,• the bathe 
caustio should be applied freely over the whole surface of Aix-lo-Ghapelle and Harrogate owing tiifir sffleaey 
ri the wound, so ea to destroy the effect of the poison, to this gae. It is of great use in aimtyB^ ia foittiiur 
As the poison » not very active, these means ore usually chareoteristic preoipitotea of thasnetue. Wh« poaaea 
effective, though employed some time after the receipt tlurough solutions of the metsfis, it throws down the 
of the wouiul ; bat, of course, in' such oircumitanoes, sulphide in the some mannw that bydroohlorio acid 
all due hnste is to be adopted, and it is well, before the gives rise to the chlorides of the melak with whieh it k 
^ival ol nioilical assistance, to keep oareftUty woehiog united. It exhibits a great tendeucy to unite with the 
the pert with tepid water. soluble anlpbides, oompounds finmied on the typo of 






INFDBMATION. 


XB,H8. TUfo^ailedMnMiilptetoorMiiiiiD^ 
the khanteiarl* • tydraw^hif «f th* iiilphid* of 


HwunaBiiv U» 0 rm f -$-Ur (Gr« higfm^ makH, 
• mm am), an Mnunent for oioorteiBiiig 
tho UMiwe of aqiMOUO oiqBOttr preoent w tho fttno 
mhn* or othor afiriliMrm fluid under exainmutioB. 
BOTonlrurMtiii of uppMUtuo bsve boon iuTonted for 
Uda purpoBO. Any uttoretiona in the itote of the 
sfenuwidMre, with re^teot to moisture or dryneu, nre 
annifested by difihrant pbenomeDe. The Tsnoai forms 
of l^mmeters ere thus Ts^ greet! but they cen gene 
nlly be ditided into two distinct olssBes,— those which 
depend on absorption, and those which depend on 
oondenBation. A ipreat number of substanoes in na- 
ture absorb moisture in a greater or less degree, and 
oonsequently undergo some change, ei^er in n^ard 
to their physical qualities, their size, or their weight. 
Animal fibre is elongated, on account of being softened 
and relaxed; while regetable fibre is shortened, on 
aoeount of its swelling. Moiatore is imbibed with 
aividitj by many mineral subetanoes, which gain weight 
by that means. Many of the hygrometers which de> 
vend upon this alteration of dimension or weight are 
known by the namee of their uiTentors ; as De Luo’s, 
Do Saussure’s, Daniell'a, Ac. De Luc employed a tltin 
■lip of whalebone, the contractions of which indicated 
the variations of moisture. De Baussnro employed a 
human hair, by means of which he constructed a far 
more delicate instrument; but unfortunately it was 
exoeediagly liable to derangement, and, moroover, was 
uncertain, unless prepared with extreme care. The 
hygrometer invented by Mr. Daniell, the late professor 
of chemistry at King’s College, London, has nearly 
mqperaeded eveiy other kind. It consists oC two thin 
glM balls, of if inch diameter, connected together by 
a tube having a bore about f inch. The tube is bent 
at right angles in two places, so as to form three arms 
of uneqnal length, the longest of which contains a 
small thermometer, having ua bulb in the lower of the 
two glass balls. This b^, after being filled about 
two-thirds with other, is hmd over a apintdamp till 
the air is entirely expelled through a capillary tube 
left open for the purpose. After Die air is all expelled, 
the tube is hermeticaUy closed. The other boll is then 
covered with a piece of muslin, and the instrument is 
placed on a stand to which another small thermometer 
u attached. In using the hygrometer, a small portion 
of ether is first poured upon the muslin, which, as it 
evaporates, lowers the teniperntore of the bell, and 
thns onuses a rapid condensation of the ethereal 
vapour within. As it continues to oondonse, the ether 
in the lower ball continues to evaporate, by wiiich the 
temperature of the included ether is reduced until a 
deposit of moisture is observed to take place on the 
exterior of the instrument. Dy observing the tem- 
perature indicated by the inclosed thermometer, the 
dew-pmnt is ascertained,— that is, the point at which 
the precipitation of atmoopherie moisture takes place. 
This instrument is very beautiful in principle, but it is 
doubtful as to whether it ever ehows precisely the tern- 
perstnre at which the deposition of dew does take place. 
It is also eosDy, on aoconnt of its great consumption 
of ether. From 1840 to 1847 it was exclusively used at 
the Koyal Observatory at Greenwich, since which time 
the observations have been taken fhim the simnl- 
taneoos reading of two thermometers, the bulb of 
ihn one being wet and the other dry. In the use of 
Daniell's hygrometer, after the dew-point has been 
observed, together with the temperature of the exter- 
nal air, the actual onantity of moistnre contained is 
found, ^Sim the following formula,— where t denotes 
the temperatura of the surrounding air, and p the 
alaaticity of aqueous vapour at the temperature indi- 
eated kj the inoloaed tnermometer 

Weight m graiiu = x 


forest; tattro$, lixard), in GeoL, one of tho gigantic 
terrestrial lisards whose remains wore discovered by 
Dr. Mantell in the Wealden strata of Tilgate Forest. 
The restoration of this old-world monster by Hr. 


oftheChTatalPalaea. Dr. Mantell iitfeRea. tas the 
rise and form of the bonaa of the head and jawg, that 
theersatureasBst have attained alengtfa offiromtawrty 
to tUity fisot. !ne body waa broadar than 
terminaiad a long flaxiMa tail ; the fimha wage 
rriatively diort ; the akin waa eovared with sealia id 
tuberdea ; and a row of vary large thin angular ifAnaa 
extended down Die badk, and tumad a ■arrateddveaUKl 
crest. 

HTmirmi., M-men-e'-fi (from Gr. homea. a mm* 
brans), in Bot., a gen. of the net. ord. LeeoMaoew, and 
■ub-ord. CataiSrinitm. The ipeoias if. (MtioHl, the 
Weet-lndian locust-tree, is supposed to yield gum* 
antme or Eaat-Iadian copal. The inner bark is amted 
to possess anthelmintio properties. The frnit eoatrina 
a mealy substance, in which the seeds are imbaddadf 


a incaiy buubhhiiw, in wuica vam Secds aT# iaboddada 

sweet and grateful to the palate: this, when boiled aud 
allowed to ferment, forms an intoxioating dfMfc 
resembling beer. Tho Dmber ia olose-grained and 
tough, and ia weU adapted for planking vessels. Tha 
roeoies Jff. V0nteo9a probably furnishes soma ef tha 
East-Indian copal ; and some other speoiee ia probsAdf 
the source of Mexican copal. Brasilian copal ia earn 
to be the produce of several species of Ifymsiuaa/ and 
also of a plant belonging to the same eubordsvt 
namely, Troehylobium maHiaaum, Again, several 
imecieo of tho genus, together with Ouihourha copaUi^ 
fira, furnish the three kinds of copal known vespaa- 
tively as African copal, African yellow gum, aad 
African red gam. 

HTMXNorTBBx, ki'-ffien-op^fc-rd (GT.kaiasii,amfm* 
braue; pfrron, awing), one of the Orders intowhiali 
insects are divided. They are characterised by pos- 
sessing fonr mombranons wings, of which tbs antMior 
pair are the larger, and they cross horisontally over 
the body when in a state of repose. Of sH the orders 


into which insects are separated, the hymenopteia 
contains the largest number remarkable for develop- 
ment of instinctive powers and social qualities. Too 
females are proridra with an ovipositor, oonsiethw 
chiefly of throe elongated slender processes, of whien 


chiefly of throe elongated slender processes, of whien 
two serve as a sheath to the third. This ovipositor, in 
many species, is so organised that, with they are 
not only able to perforate the lubstances in which 
they deposit their eggs, but, in many oases, it servea 
as a weapon of defence, and is the part vrhloh, in beet 
And wasps, is called the sting. With this weapon, 
which is barbed at the apex, they ore able to kUl their 
enoinieB, or render them torpid or powerless. Tha 
antennoe are generally filiform or setaceous. Tha 
mesothorax and tho metathorax ora well davelopsd ; 
the protothorax is narrow. Hymenopterous insects 
are remarkable for tho great development of tha 
aerial tracheae, which, in many species, are placed in 
their abdomen, in pouches, and are ve^ large in oom- 
parison with the sitte of the insects. Tliey undergo 
what is termed incomplete metamorphoris; and in tha 
greater number tho lorvo) are soft, whitieh-oolonred, 
and destitute of feet. In the imago, or perfect state, 
most byinoDopterouB insects live upon flowers, or, at 
least, often frequent them ; tome ibr the pnroosa of 
gathering honey, and others in order to mid a safls 
retreat from whence they can attack their prpy. Tha 
order HyntenopUra ia (Tivided by Latreilla into two 
great sections,— the Terehrawtiaaxid the AjmUafa* In 
the former, the female possesses a distinct ovipositor, 
and in the latter that organ is replaced by a tting. 
Many of tho ants, however, prove on exception, slnca 
they do not possess a sting, out merely defend tbam- 
selves by ejecting an acid liquid. The best-known 
families of the Jlymen^ttra are the bees, the wasps, 
and the ants. A description of tboso partioolar insera 
will be fodnd under their respective names, 

Hthit, him (Let. Ayianas, Gr. humnoB), a song of 
praise or adoration in honour of a deity, generallj 
accompanied by some instrument. It is supposed to 
have been originated by Orpheus and Lmus, and 
rindar is also said to have made his first essays in 

■ . ‘ 

tho hymn consisted of three couplets,— me itropk^ldan 
awtiMin^he, and the tpodt, St. Milary, bishop of 
tiers, is said to have been the first who composed 
hymns fur ehnrohes. The Te Deum and Benecuetua 


among rise patoontologioi^astrations in the grouudi j sition of the fonner it a^tmted to St. Ambiot^ who 





THB DICTIQlirABT OF 

HyoBoyamufl HypodUonroui Acid 

VDCMedod 8t. Hiluy in hymn-writinff. ThoM in tiie plneMlfx>g«th«r, npez to npnc, luwinf • eommon ans. 
Bomsn brevi^ were in ell probebilitj wiMtten by end their sklee indined to the uh et the ■ame anfde* 
Prudratiuf. The term is now applied to enj short Zistheoentreofthehjperbole,X,Y|ltsfi>d, andiLB 
religious poem, not being e version of e pedm, anng in its prineipel alls, or uus major. Ilia difference be- 
pleces of public worship. They may be said to coasitt tween the distances of any point in either bmeh of 
of three kinds,— 1. JIfeirieol, orsiiob'as wereinnaein the hyperbola is alwavs equal to the priwripal axis ; 
the dailv service of the unreformed Church, and of thus XE- YBsXG-VGeYC^XGsd^. The lafiis 


whioh the only one now formally authorized by the 
Church of ISngland is the Veni Creator; 2. Camlet 
appointed to he sung or said in the daily servioe, and 
divided into versos, and pointed like psalms ; and 3. 
those portions of the Communion service which are to 
be said or sung, but not arranged like canticles; as the 
Tersnnntns Htid the Gloria in Ezcelsis.— Hook’s 
Church DicHonary; Hooro's Eneyelopadia of Muaie. 

HtoscyamiTS, Xt-os't^wl-yRfM (Gr. hMOskuamot), lien* 
bane, a gen. of the nat, ord. Atropacea. The common 
■bnbune. If. etysr, is an indigenous plant, growing on 
waste grounds. Vinnks, and commuus. It is glandular 
and viscid, and ezhnlea o peculiar odour, which isfmtid 
and powerful. It blossoms in J une nr July, tho flowers 
being of a pale straw-colour, beautifully pencilled with 
purple veins. The fruit is the peculiar modification of 
the eapanlc termed a pj/xis. i'rom its opening trans- 
versely by a lid, like a pill-box. Tho whole herb pos- 
sesses nnrcQtio properties, and has been employed 
medicinally from the earliest times as a narcotic, 
anodyne, and aoporiflc. It is aometimos used by 
oenlists in place of belliidunnu to dilate tho pupil. 
'When swallowed in Hullicicut quunti^, it stated 
to cause loss of speech, diatnrbaiico of vision, distor- 
tion of the face, eomn. delirium, phantasms, and 
paralysis. No antidote is known. Its activity is essen- 
tially dno to tho prosenc'i of tho alkaloid huoMcyamia. 
Two varieties of houiiano are commonly cultnatod,— 
tho azntm^ and tho hienniul, tho hitter being generally 
regarded os tho most active in its properties. Tho 
leaves only are used in regular practice : they arc given 
internally in the form of powder, or in extract or 
tincture, and applied externally in foiiientatioiis nr 
eataplnsms. The fumes of tho seeds heated in the 
bowl of A tohaoco-pipo were formerly inhaled to allay 
toothache. 

Htpbr, hi'-per (Or. Awper, over, beyond), a Greek 
preposition, which is roiijoiiiod with otiicr words in 
order to denote excess, or anything beyond, or over 
and above, the original quality of tho word to which it 
is added. Tho term hypercnticitni is lui instancu of 
the manner in which tiie preposition is applied, and 
the sense in which it is interpreted. 

IItprsbola, M’per'-bo-h'l (Gr. A*rpsr, above, and bole, 
from baliein, to throw), tho imme of ono of tho curves 
that are known os conio sections. {See Comc Sxc- 
nOKS.) It is formed by cutting the cone in a ]ilano 
that passes through it in n direction parallel to its 
axis. Thus, in llg. 1, Appended to the article on the 
ellipse (see Ellipsx), 0(^F aud llTd are hipcrbolns 
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formed by planes passing through the cone ABC, in 
directions parallel to its axis AZ. In the annexed! 
ffgure. CAD and EBP are two branches of a perfect 
kyperbola formed by the passage of a plane through a 
double cone, or rather through two cones, which aro 
990 


reeium of the hyperbola is the straight lineL drawn 
through either of tho foci at right angles to the axis, 
as EF. The exoentricity is denoted by a firaetion, of 
which ZY is tho numerator and ZB the denominetor. 
Tho tangeht drawn to any point in the branches of tho 
I hyperbola always bisects the angle made by tho lines 
drawn from that point to the foci. Tho lines XL, MN, 
paising through the centre Z, are asymptotes to tho 
curve. {See AsTUTTOTif.) * 

IItpshdou, ki-per'-bo^le (from Or. huperhallot I 
throw beyond, exceed), a figure used in Uhet., whioh 
signifies more than it is intended to represent to the 
hearer or render. When expressions are made use of 
and assertions made whioh might bo deemed incredible 
or beyond belief, in order to induce orodibility in some 
fact wanted to bn proved, the argument may be said 
to bo supported by hyperboles. As is well observed, 
exRggprati^ is but hyperbole applied to narrative, In 
order to produce a better impression than would bo 
gained by plain facts al "le. 

IlTPiiauoBiUK, hi' I'Ao'-re-jA (from Gr. huper^ 
beyond, and b{)rea», t “ north), a designation applied 
to people who dwell in .'ountries very far north. The 
ancients gave this denomination to the people and 
plaoea to the northward of the Scythians, as their 
knowledge of the localities and the innahitants did not 
extend beyond tho country belonging to that nation. 
According to this nrgument,'^horeforft, hyperboroana 
are Laplanders, Siimoiedcs, and the Bussians who 
dwell about thn White Son. 

HypKRTCACitRi, At-per-e-Aai'-jre-e, in Bot., the St. 

I John’s Wort fam., a nat. ord. of Dieeiyledonee^ 
'siih-clnss Thaiami/lorip, consisting of herbs, shrubs, 
and trees, having the following diagnostic charac- 
ter:— Leaves usually oppomto, simple, cxstipulate; 
floTvers regular; sepals and petals hypogynous, vwitn 
a nimternury or quinary distribution; the former 
vnth an imbnVatod oestivation, the latter unequal- 
sided, commonly marked with black glands, and 
having a contorted oestivation ; stamens hvpogynous. 
usually numerous and polvdolphous, rarely few, and 
then distinct or Jiionadclphous ; anthers 2-ceUed, 
opening longitudinally; styles several, long; fruit 
1 -celled, or 3— 6-ceIled. There are 16 genera of JTyper» 
ienvetOf embracing about 270 species, whioh are 
generally distributed over the globe. They have com- 
inonJy a resinous yellow juice, which is frequent^' 
purgative, os in the species of Viamia^ Some have 
tonic and astringent properties, os Ifyperieum per* 
foratum and Andronemum officinale ; and some again 
have diuretic premertios, as Cratorylon Homa^uohia, 
Many of the St. John’s worts aro cultivated in shrub- 
beries. 

llYPnAifS, hi-fe'-ne, in Bot., a gen. of palms. 
H. ihebaica is tho Doum palm of Egvpt, sometimes 
known as the gingerbread-tree, from the resemblance 
of the pericarp of its fruit to gingerbread. Unlike 
most of the palms, this has a stem forked above. The 
main stem, instep of developing a single terminal 
bud, develops two buds, each of wbicli produces a 
branch. Each branch again develop^ two other buds 
at its apex in like manner ; and this mode of growth is 
continued with the successive branches. 

HTFUBir, hi'-fen (Gr. huphen, together with), a 
mark, or short lino, written thos (-), and plscrd 
between two words, in order to show that they are 
connected together and form a compoond word; os, 
pre-oecujned, four-leaned. In writing and printing, 
the hyphen is used to connect the syllables of a divided 
word, and is placed alter the syllable that closes a line, 
denoting the connection between that syllable, or part 
of a wora, with the first syllable in the next line. 

HxrocHLOBOVB Acin, hV-po-kW-rue, in Obem., 
CIO, equivalent 48‘6, spec. grav. 2*977. oombining 
volume 2.— Hypoohlorons acid is formed by a 

current of perlMtly dry ohiurine through a tube filled 
j with well-d!ned oxide of merqury, proeured by preoipi- 
! tation from a solation of eorrosiTe «ub1imate,Dy means 
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of potash. A caa^it prodoiwd. ivliioh may ba«ollMted 
OB 0 deep red liquid in o reoeiT er^ kept cool by o mu- 
turo of lee and salt. It boile at abont enuttinff a 
Taponr of a deeper oolonr ^an eblorine. It is ea^y 
decomposed with cxploBire riolence, by the mere heat 
of the band. Water dissolreB 200 times its bulk of 
^pocbloroDB acid, forming a pale yellow solution. 
» Wlion concentrated, it is easily decomposed, the action 
Oi light being sufQcient to eliminate enlorino from the 
compound. With basoa it forms the hypochlorites, 
which are possessed of powerful blenching properties, 
in fact, it is now the generally received .opinion, that 
the chloride of lime ovri*s its bleaching power to a cer- 
tain portion of hypochlorite of lime, whioh it contains. 

TIxi'OcuovDRiAbis, Atp-o-kon-dri'-d-sis, in Med., is a 
disease characterized by extreme sensibility of the ner- 
vous s^'stem, leading the patient to believe himself to 
be Bunering from some tcrriblo and imaginnry diHonse, 
or to be much worse than he really is. The ideas of 
such persons often partake of the most extravagant 
character. Uo may fancy that he is immensely toU^ or 
inordinately small ; that ho is heavy as lead, or light 
as a feather ; that ho is composed of glass, or is uluuip 
of batter. They aro all extremely timid, And their 
fears are exercised upon trifles, or are altogether 
groundless. They dwell constantly upon their own 
sufferings, and aro usually morose, peevish, stispicicus, 
and misanthropic, and frequently suspect their nearest 
aud dearest friends of^ designs upon their life. The 
causes of this discaso aro various, arising as it docs 
usually from an impaired condition of tho nervous 
system. Young irieu of studious habits aro very 
apt to suffer from this disease. Thoso toaf%ho, from 
want of occupation and a duo amount of exercise, 
acquiro a luxurious habit, often full a prey to it. Tho 
euro must of necessity vary somewhat according to tho 
xiiitura of the disooso. In general, the great thing is to 
withdraw the patient’s minu as much as possible from 
himself. For this purpose, cheerful society and ohango 
of scene should be adopted. Tho system ought to be 
strengthened b3r^ouics and exercise in the open air. 
If it arise from idlonesa aud luxury, the great cure is 
plenty of active exercise and a spare diet. In all 
cases, tho state of the digestive organs should bo at- 
tended to, and the bowels kept in a strictly normal 
condition. 

llXFOGTirous, hi’pof-€-Hu.i (Ot. hupo, utkIct ; ffttne, 
female), in Bot., a term applied to tlio stamens when 
they are free from tho calyx and pistil, aud arise from 
the thalamus or torus below tho latter organ ; this is 
tho normal position of tho stamens, and may bo ob- 
served in the poppy and ranunculus. Tho term is 
ilso applied to tho corolla when it arises from below 
the pistil afad free from tho calyx. The insertion of 
tho stamens is always regarded as tho same as that of 
tho corolla, so that when tho former organs are cni- 
pctalons, their insertion with regard to tho pistil de- 
pends upon tho point where the corolla itself becomes 
free ; thus, in the primrose tho stamens, though at- 
tached to tho corolla, aro said to be liypodTiions. The 
name Hvpoffynm has been ^iven to a subdivision of 
tho Petatoida, from tho perianth being free aud the 
ovary superior. {Set classifleation in article BoTAirr.) 

Hypokituio Acid, hi-po~ni'-trik, ih Chem., symbol 
KO4, equivalent 40 (peroxide of nitrogen, nitrous 
acid, pernitne Qxide).— When binoxido of nitrogen is 
mixed with oxygen or atmospheric air, red fumes of 
byponitric acid aro formed. By^ heating thoroughly 
^y nitrate of lead in a retort, it evolves byponitric 
acid mixed with oxygen. The hyponitrio acid may ho 
condensed by passing the mixed gases through a tube 
surrounded ny a mixture of salt and ice. Tho first 
portions do not solidify ; but if every care bo taken to 
avoid moisture, tho latter portions form transparent, 
colourleBs prismatic erystals, if the temperature bo 
kept below 4° Fahr. At 15'8° Fahr. it melts into a 
liquid, which, if the tomperaturo is raised, gradually 
becomes yellow, and lastly orange, until it reaches 82^ 
Fahr., when it Mils, tho vapour being a dark yellow- 
ish red, taming to black ae tho heat increases. Hy- 

S onitrie acid was formerly anpposed to give rise to 
le nitrites, and was thence oaUed nitrone acid ; but 
experiment has proved that, on being added to alkaline 
Immos, it is decompoaed, giving rise to nitrates and 
nitrites, 
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nwvoiriTaoiyi Aozn. ki'-poa-l'-frouv, symboi KO* 
(a^iM oeid, which see). 

ffrroniosPBOBovs Aoin, hl-po-/es'^-rHl,in Chom.. 
symbol PO, equivalent 40.— This acid may bo' formed 
by oantioual^ decomposing the bypopbosplutc of 
baryta with snlahurio acid, a' solution of that Shh: 
being formed when phosphoms is boiled in baryta- 
water. By evaporation, it forms a sonr, bitterish, un- 
crystallisAlo syrup, with feeble acid properties. It 
has been determined with a great degree of certainty 
by Wurta and others, that tho proper formula for 
hypophospliorous acid is instead of PO, as ir- 

is found imposaiblo to abstract tho two equivalents of 
water conlainod in all hypophosphitjps, witlioqt caus- 
ing their decompoB)tion.r Tho hypophoaphites hsvo 
lately received several important applications in msidi- 
eino. Tho salts of soda, potash, ammonia, are formed 
by adding tho carbonates to a solution of hypophoa- 

{ inato of lime, inudo by boiling four pounds of caiysMe 
iine slaked with n gallon of water, with one p«und,of 

S luisphorus aiiiV four gallons of water. The iUtdred 
quid is ovaporatod and crystallized. 

JlYPOSTABiNiB, hi-poi-tnm'-e-n« (Qr. kupo, under* 
and «/amcn), in Bot., the iiaino given to that subdivi- 
sion of CoroUiJlorar in which tho stamens arc inserted 
into the thalamus, and do not adhero to tho ooruliu, 
tho o\iiry being superior. (See classiUcatioa und^ 
BOTAlfY.) 

IIvposuLpnuiiTc Acid, hupo-eul-fn^-rilt, inCbem,* 
symbol SaO* (dithionie acid). — ^I'his acid is formed by 
p.assing sulphurous acid through water in which ilneW* 
divided peroxide of nmngaucso is susponded. If the 
liquid is kept cool, hyposulphato of manganese xe 
formed. By adding baryta-water, hyposulpliate of 
baryta is produced, which may bo deuomposod by 
sulphuric acid. Its salts are unimportant. 

ilTFOscnviiunouB Acid, hi po-tul-fu*‘ru», in Chem.* 
symbol 8,0„ equivalent 48 (dilhionout aeidt ihriwU 
pkurie ucu/).— This acid is formed in combination with 
soda by fusing equal parts of carbonate of soda aud 
sulphur, dissolving tho impure sulpliido of sodium 
formed, aud passing through tho solution a enrreiif; 
of sulphurous acid until it ceases to bo absorbed. The 
liquid is filtered ond ovaporatod, and large crystsle of 
byposulphito of soda aro formed. This salt hm tc« 
ceivcd imnortant applications as a fixing agent ia 
photography, and as an anlieklorine in bloaehing. Id 
remove tho last traces of chlorine from blosebsd pMMr 
or fibrics. Tho acid lias never been isolated : for ff a 
stronger acid bo added to any of the hyposulphites, il 
splits up into 8+50*. Tho liyposnlphiles are essi]^ 
recognized by the property tliey possess of dissotviof 
cblnrido of Sliver, forming with it an intensely eweet 
solution. Besides the double hypoialphite of soda 
aud gold, which is used in photogra^ihy nnderths name 
of eel d*or, the Bal&*of soda is the only one whieh hit 
received any important application. 

IlxFOTiinNUSB, hi-pothf-e-nme (Gr. hupo under, tad 
teinot 1 stretch), a term denoting the longoet side of a 
right-angled triangle (see Gboiistiit), or, in oUmt 
words, that side which subtends the right angle. 
Euclid, in the 47lh proposition of his first book, da> 
tcrminco the theory by which the square of the hypo- 
tbenuse is eoual to tho sum of the squares of the other 
two sides or a right-angled triangle, which admirobla 
mathematical problem is ssid to have been discovered 
by Pythagoras. It is stated in Braude’s DIoMoaoiy 
that Cameron, in the ootoe to his edition of the Firet 
8ix Books of Euclid, in Greek and Latin, has eoUeeted 
DO fewer than seventeen different domonetratione of 
this celebrated theorem ironi the plain pxinoiplee of 
eloraontary geometry. 

Hypotbbsib, Af-poM'-e-sii (Gr. ktfpefkeett, rappoai* 
tion), a term applied to an argument deduced from an 
allowed fact. For instance, as it is forcibly obeervad 
in the ■* English Cyclopaedia,” tke sun would disappear 
if it were deprived of its power of giving light, and sleo 
if an opaque body were to be inserted between it and 
the earth; either of these circumstanoee would tie 
unply Boffleieut to explain a total eclipse, and weiM 
be the bypotbesis from triienoe we would deriv# that 
oonolusioD. In ell mathematiool propositions, in whieh 
the manner of reaaoifing by hypothesis it so vit^y 
neceesi^, there are two things to be taken into oon* 
•ideratioD*— firstly, the hppoiheeie, and, secondly, the 
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tontUiiUmg th« fom«r being that wbidh ii graptod, or 
built on •opposition, either of i^ioh may be the ep»e, 
•ud the latter beCu the neeesiary eonseqoenoe of rea- 
aoniog from the d^. There are no better exemnlea 
of this form of argoment than those found in Eucud ■ 
problems, any of which will serro to illnstrate the sense 
in which the word hypothesis is to be understood. For 
the instruction* of the reader, the following will be 
amply auflloient J/heo hats iico naes of (hs 

onosqual to two oids$ of ihs other, and the angles con- 
Mt^bg these sides be equal; then shall i/te triangles 
bo oqual to one another, Eow the first part of this 
propwtion, on which it is based, is the hj/potheeie, and 
the latter part, which is determined by the former, is 
the eonelusion. In a well-written article on tho snb- 
jeot* in the ** English Cyclopnodia," the writer ob- 
Borres : “The fpUowing mode of arcument is known in 
logic ^ tho name of hypothetical syllogism If A 
ew, Z exists : but A does exist, therefore Z does ex- 
ist. Or, establish the absolute truth of nn hypothesis, 
and the phenomena which necessarily follow, may be 
asserted even without experiment. But this we are 
seldom in a condition to do. The preceding process 
cannot be oonrertod : if A exist, let Z necessarily fol- 
low; Z has appeared, are wo then entitled to say that 
A exists P By no means; for when we prove that Z 
neoessarily follows from A, wo do not show that Z 
follows from nothing but A. But if we can establish 
the following If A exist, Z follows ; if B exist, Z 
follows ; if 0 exist, Z follows ; and Z cannot happen 
in any oti^r way : then, from tho arrival of Z, we are 
antitfed to assume that one of the throe. A, B, or C, 
must neoessarily exist ; perhaps two, and perhaps all 
three. At the same time, if the existence of the con- 
aequenee can be denied, the hypothesis is overthrown. 
XfA exist, Z follows: but Z does not happen; then it 
ia perfbetiy certain that A does not exist. Tho follow- 
ing summary of the four oases may be more worthy of : 
oitf roadpnr eonsidoration than many of thorn will I 

B.** ^'3 ^ !• Z- 

Kothing can bo concluded 

Y may bo Z on some other 
grounds ; or Y may not bo 

precisely because A ia 
not B, or ibr some other 
reason. 

W ^’3 “* 

^nothing can bo concluded : 
A may bo B, and cither 
because Y is Z, or lor some 
other reason ; and A may 
not bo B, and there may 
bo some other reason why 

Y should bo Z.'* 

In Fbysioi, hyxiothesU is applied to n free supposi- 
tion made to simplify or account for many of the 
phenomena and natnm qualities of the world as wo 
aee it. Of all hypotheses that have been made, Kepler’s 
^«s« Gbohbtxy), which assumed that all the planets 
move in elliptio orbits, is one of the most beautiful, as 
it has been so fully confirmed by after-astronomers 
and mathematioians, that its truth manifests another 
Btrong proof in favour of this mode of argumeut. To 
Muolum^ in the words of Sir John Herschol, ** A well- 
imigined hypothesis, if it have been euggestod by a 
fair inductive consideration of general laws, can hardly 
fan at least of enabling us to generalize o step further, 
and group together sovoml such laws under a more 
universal expression.'*— IMscourM on the Study of] 
A’dfurat PhUosophg. ' 

HxPOzmxcBJt, hip-okt-o-dai'-ee-o (Gr. Aopo, under ; 
exM, sharp), in Bot. the Hgpoxie fam., a small nat. 
ord. of herbaoeouB MonocotyUJonsSf closely silled to 
dinmrnllidaceeBt from which they ore distinguished by 
their habit, their diy harsh leaves, by the outer divi- 
mons of tho perianth being ofKsoarscr texture than the 


(2) When A is B, Y is Z ; 
But A is not B, 


(4)WhenAi8B,Yi8Z;/ 
ButYisZ. ^ 


HTamzA, Us-isf-^ (Or. the womb), ia 

Med., is a nervona aireotloa to whieh females arejpi^i. 
eularly snlgeet, and whioll !• generally eonneeted with 
nterine iiregularitiei. It ooenrs most flregnently with 
arsons b^ween the ages of fifteen and forty-flvo or 
fifty, and is most common with single women nf weakly 
oonstitution and who lead sedentary lives. This com* 
plaint appears in suoh variety of fqrms, and simolatet 
such a variety of diseases, that it is scarcely possible 
to give a jnst character or definition of it. l!he attack 
is umally preceded by dejection of spirits, anxiety of 
mind, difficulty of breathing ; a ball is felt advancing 
upwards from the stomach into tho throat, and 
threatoning to stop the passage of the air ; then the 
trunk and limbs of the body become violently con« 
vulsed, the patient sobs and cries, and occasionally 
bursts out into fits of laughter. After a time, these 
symptoms gradually cease, a quantity of wind is eva- 
cuated upwards, with frequent sighing and sobbing, 
and the woman recovers tho exercise of sense and 
motion without any recollection of what boa taken 
place during the fit, — ^feeling, however, a severe pain in 
her head and a soreness aU over her body. A fit of 
hysteria may last from a few minutes to several hours, 
or oven days. It is to bo distinguished from an epilep- 
tic fit by the absence of fc "ming at the mouth, by toe 
sobbing and crying, by tl nilder expression of coun- 
tenance, and by its being i.i adnal, and preceded the 
sensation of a bull. ll> 'iforia assumes various other 
forms; as palpitations of the heart and difficult 
respiration ; pains in different parts, as the head, left 
breast, &c. ; different forms of paralytic affections, 
&c. The hysteric fit, however alarming and drcodftil 
it may appear, is rarely accompanied with danger, and 
never terminates fatulfy unless it passes into epilepsy, 
or the patient be in a very reduced state. During the 
paroxysm, tho first care is to aee that the patient do 
no injury to herself, by striking her head or hands 
against any hard substances, nor to others by biting. 
If the fit be slight, it may frequently bo arrested by 
dashing cold water on the face, or by flUing tho montn 
with something of an unpleasant taste, or by appljring 
Bomo stimulating scent to the nostrils. If more serions, 
the face and neck ought to be freely exposed to the 
air, the forehead bathed with wet cloths, and a slight 
purgative administered. In some cases, hysteria is 
owing to plethora, or fulness of blood ; in others to de- 
deficiency of it. In the former case, a spare diet, exer- 
cise, and occasional purgatives, are recommended, with 
sometimes the actual abstraction of blood; iu the 
other case, tho system is to be kept up and sustained 
by nourishing diet and tonics, particularly iron. Tho^ 
patient’s mind is to be kept as weerful and tranquil at 
possible, by ^eeable company ; and all tendency to 
excesses or irregurarities kept in cheek. The great 
cause of the provalenoe of this disorder among our 
young females is owing to the defective physiem ond 
mental training to which they are subjeoted. Were 
their physical frames developed and strengthened by 
proper exercise, and their mental powers kept in 
proper subjection, there would be mneh less of 
uystcria. 


zii - ' genera, embracing 

OOspccica, natives of the warmer regions of the 
HObe* The fleshy roots of sumo species are eaten. 

m 


is the ninth letter, and the third vowel, pt tb§ 
English language. It is pronounced by throwing the 
breath suddenly against the palate as it issues from the 
larynx, with a slight hollowing of the tongue, ud nearly 
the same opening of the lips as in pronouncing a or •• 
In different countries the pronunoiation of this letter 
varies considerably. In Ituy, Fruee, and other conn- 
tries, it is pronounced Bimuarly to the English e. In 
Eiiglud its sound varies ; in some words it Is long, u 
bright, fiuo; ud in others short, as prince, fin; in 
others, again, it is pronoonced like y, as in uniong 
\farrier ; and in a amall number of words it is pro- 
nounoed like double e, as in nagacine. The leftu c 
(to/a), in the Greek lugnago, is tho aimpleat of the 
alphabetical charaoters. 17 su aa a nmneral, the le^r I 
signifies one, ud represents asmanynnits Be it is times 
repeated ; tiins, I. one, II. two. III. three ; ud when 
put lieTore a higher numeral, it subtracts itself; as, 
IV. four, IX. niue; ud so on; when, however, it is 





uNivDmXi imKmitjaam. 


ftflw ft hlfhtr nTioMnl* it ftddi itulf t tkin, 
Vl,is 5-f 1, or ilx} VlLis fi4-S| or teron; sod 'TOI. is 
e+9« or eight. In Bomen ootns the 1 wse the mark of 
^ os in ralae and wdght ; and as an initial letter 
in imeripUona, it stood for idaa, hnperator, imp^ 
Mutgentia, invietu*, &c. The dot orer the « origin- 
mted in the 14th oeninrj. 

I 1 UOZC& a speoies of Terse used hr the 

Greek and Latin poetSf and originally coniposca of a 
aueeession of iambi ( w — ), l%e derivation of the 
word has never been oaoertained, but, according to 
ArutoUe, the iambio measnre was first enwloyed in 
aatirieal poems called Jamdi, which appeur to have been 
noted dramatically. Amongst the Greek tragic poets, 
the iambio is the mesaure most commonly used. I'liey 
consisted of three entire metres, or six ibot, and were 
eonseqnently called the tragio Mme/er aeafalec/ie. 
Although, as stated above, thu species of verso origin- 
ally consisted of iambi only, in time other feet were 
introduced into the metro. In tho aunezesd tablo is a 
list of tho variations admitted 


A tribraohys, it will therefore be observed, was admit- 
ted into all places except the Inst; a spondee in tho 
first, third, and fifth ; a dactyl in the first and third ; 
«nd an anapaest in the first. The anapaest, in proper 
names, was also introdneed in every place of tho verse 
«X 06 pt the last, with this restriction, that tho anapaest 
ehooid be contained in one word. In the comic tri- 
meter, the same number of feet is allowed as in the 
tragic ; but in it a dactyl is allowed in the fifth place, 
auid an animsastf in common words, in every place but 
tbe last. For a full aoooant of the iambio metres, the 
yeader is referred to Hermann's ** Elomenta Poctrinm 
hCetrioas,** and Porson's editions of the tragedies of 
Suripides. In modem European language verses 
composed of five iambio feet form a favourite metre. 
6aoh verses are much used in the ligliter French 
Metry ; and in serious compoeition it is ordinarily used 
by the English, Gormans, and Itoliana. 

Ibbx, i'-beki (Lat. Capra Ib€x), an animal belong- 
ing to the fam. of tho Caprida, of which it was thought 
by Cnvier to be the distinguishing type and parent 
Btook. Its chiracteristioa are similar to others of tbe 
Gapridc, and will bo found given under the artiole 
Goxt. The ibex is somelimes termed tho steiniok, 
and is found principally inhabiting tho Alps, tbe Car- i 
pathian mountains, and the Pyrenees, in Europe, of 
vrhira continent it is a native. Its horns are extremely 
loag, and aro very large. Their colour is a deep brown, 
ana they are marked on the upper surface with pro- 
tuberant transverse rings or half-circles. The nature 
of the ibex is gregarious, and, consequently, it is 
always met with in small flocks; and the auimal is 
likewise remarkably swift, and able totilimb tho highest 
mountains and most precipiloos ascents. ‘When pur- 
aued, it is uncommonly fierce, and will turn on its 
banters with tho greatest ooo^e^ and endeavour to 
burl them down the precipices i^iich it alTocls. It is 
•aida to have the faculty of throwing itself down 
from the most fearful heights and alighting in safety 
«n tho ground, os it receives the ehoek of descent on 
its horns, which, by their elasticity, preservo it from 
any injtur ; the pursuit of the ibex is, thorefore, ex- 
treme diiUcult, and, to say the least, hasardous. 

laiB, V-its, B gen. of grallatory birds, common 
thronghout Africa, one ot whose most remarkable 
•peoies is the rel^iosa of Cuvier. This latter 
vrarietj arrives in Egypt about the time thsit the inun- 
dations of tbe Nile ooramence, and it emigrates from 
thence into Ethiopia about June, when the waters have 
Bubsided. It is about tbe size of a fowl, the bead and 
sedc being bare and the body white, while the long 

8 mills of the wings are tipped with shining ashy black, 

I woi worshipped bv the ancient Egyptians, who oon- 
Bidered it aeaored bird, and mummies of it are being 
oontinnally discovered in large numbers in the cata- 
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combs of IfftMliih. Tho prindpal other vaivMgriB tbp 
^oeqr ibiB iXuh la neai^flHro fiB 

m length, and pn^portUmata in Bfaw. tbaniMilfilib* 
ractenstica of me ibis axh as Ibllowa i-^Bhoh arohedf 
long, slander, tbiok at the basa. where It fs quadsan* 
gular, and frirnished with on emtose tip; nostrila esb* 
tending from the root to the tip of the beak, and linear, 
dividing it into three portiam ; bead end throsk biire ; 
legs long and four-toM, the front wemd at their baeft 
as far 08 the first joint ; the hind toe veir long, and -aU 
provided with claws.— Cuvler^s J^aturaljERdcrp, 

ICAciiraCBA, i-A'd-sln-atf'-ss-e, in Bot., the XoaoMiB 
fam., a not. ord. of iHwfpladonett in the rab-olasi 
Tkalam^fione, oonsiating of evergreen trees and ebrnba, 
natives of tropical and nearly tnmioal countries. This 
order was formorly incladcd in Oiacaeeat, The plants 
arc little known. 

Icit, tie, iho familiar and also tho teohniosl term fbr 
water in the solid state. Water, on being cooled, eon* 
tracts until tho temperature has fallen to about 89^ 
Fahr., when it begins to expand. At the frv*eslng« 
IHiint, 32% under ordinary circumstanoes, ioe is formed, 
which, iu consequence of the continued expansiou, baa 
only 0‘U3 the density of water at 39^. The ice, there* 
fore, floats upon the surface. The increase of volume 
in the formation of ieo is tho caoso of the splitting oi 
BtonoB and rooks by tho frost ; for water penetrates 
into the crovioes, and there beoomes frozen, 
great expansive foroe of ice woa experimentally in* 
vestigated by Major Williams. Bo filled a mortar 
with water, and having rammed a wooden plug tigh% 
into the muzzle, placed it in air at a temperature con- 
siderably below freezing-point. When tbo water frose, 
the plug was forcibly driven out to a distance of 
400 lect. Ice baa the peculiar property of re-unithig 
by the contact of adjoining surfaces, ofter having been 
broken into fragments. <Fss BxoinATXOK.) The 
phenomena attending the conversion of water mis ice 
are noticed under tbe beads FBSBZoro, Lafimc Bis^ 
TBvpBBAtVBS, and Watbb. ^ 

lOBBBBO, iii'-Berff (Ger. ei», ice; herg, mountain), 
the name ^von to a mounlainons nmss of ioe flout- 
ing in tho sea. Some icebergs arelbrmed by the 
accumulation of ice and enow on the earface of the 
water; others are produced by the descent of glocders 
into the sea. When nnmbers of ioehern freese to- 
gether, they form what are called *' fields ’'or *' peck^'* 
which are often of groat extent, stretching across toe 
ocean as far as tho eye can reoeh, and often rising ia 
perpendicular cliffs from 80 to 100 feet above tho water, 
Kulitory icebergs ore also often of vast dimentioni^ 
and instances ore given, both in Arotle and Antorotle 
voyages, of floating islands of ice several mUes in Sir* 
cunferenco, rising firom 40 to 200 feet above thS tea* 
leveh and leaded with blocks and shingle. As tiiej 
are floated by th(!^ polar currents to warmer latitudes^ 
they molt away, dropping their hardens of boulder 
and rock d4bris on tbe bottom of the ocean. Geo- 


logists regard the water-worn blocks, the gravel, and 
shingle ol the ** boulder-clay *' as tbe deposits of aBdeot 
ieebergs. 

IcE-BLXiTE, an appeUation given by seamen to a 
luminous appearance seen near tho horizon in ttorth- 
om latitudes. It is caused by tbe light bei^ reflected 
by tbe fields of ioe, and it » seen Tong belore the Ice 
itself which causes it can be observed. 

loB'BocBB, a term applied to cellBrs oonslmcded 
for the purpose of preserving ioe in warm tempera- 
tures for a considerable time. CeUara made for this 
object are surrounded with thick walls, and either 
arched over or provided with a conical vrooden roof. 
Tho portion of ice which melts can be removed 
either by means of a drain under the cellar, or may be 
raised to the surlace, and drawn off by a pump, The 
roof of the cellar may be covered with earth to BOf 
required extent in very hot climates. In all cases^^ 
should be oarefully excluded from ioe*bouies, The 
beet soil for tbe foundation of an ioe-houee is Ohitk, 
since it permits the water from the melting ice to pets 
folate through. In America, vast buildings ere gromd 
idx>ve ground for the storing and preserviBU sf Too. 
Some of them are two hundred feet long, and 
huge barns. Aioond Forest Pond, in HassaObnieUf^ 
are nearly fifty of these immense strueiktihs. 
loBLAJTD Moss, {See Cxtbabia.) 
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Jcdland Spar Ichthyology 

lOBiiAKD Spab, in Min., transpnrenfc crjitalline all appear to be founded upon Its indnatrions search* 
oalo<Bpar,posao88inff the property of doubly refraoting in^ for the egp of that reptile, erhioh tends ma* 
obicctM aecu tbronsh its mass : first found in Iceland, terially to check its reproduction. The iohneumon* 
Ics-PLANT. {See MBSBMiiBYAHTnBiiPU.) howcrer, preys upon the egp of other animals besides 

IcK'SrAB, in Min., tins name is applied to transpa- those of crocodiles. In Upper and Lower Egypt, 
roM t crystals of felspar found in certamlar SB. during the inundations of the Nile, it is frequently 

JoK-TKADii.— The exportation of ioo from cold to found in gardens and near the villages; but in the dry 
warm climates, as an urtiole extensively used for a ficason it resorts to the open Holds und to the banks of 
variety of ccononiiosl purposes, has greatly increased (he river. It fccris on plants, eggs, and fowls, killing 
since Mr. Tudor, of Boston, sent out the iii'st cargo in tbo latter in the villages at night. In Upper Egypt, it 
18iJd. For twonty-flvo years ho continued to devoto searches for the eggs of the crocodile, w hich lie hid in 
himself to the ice*trado, and after numernus misfor* the sand on the shore, and cats them. The ichneumon 
tunes, ostaMishodit ns one of tho most lucrative in the can bo easily liiTncd, and taught to go about a house 
United States. In IS.' t, 15U,510 tons were exported liko a cat. It mitki's u growling noise, and barks w’ben 
from Ilostoa alone. Of the ice exported from Aine- angry. \ grey ichneumon {Herpeefee gritteue) has 
rioa, comparatively a smiill quantity is shipped for been known to kill twelve full-grown rats, which were 
'nritniii ; the largest oiinntity iniporfetl iiiLu this conn- let louso in u room sixtcoii fi'ct square, in less than a 
try is received from Norway, probably tho only other minute und n half. It also destroys small reptiles, 
country wliich carries on ii triidn in iec. lu America Icn.vM-MON Fly.— T lio genus of insects called ich* 
during'Deeoraberand January, when 1 ho ice !.■« forming, nouinmis belong to tho order Hymenopterat section 
it is kept as froo of snow as po'.sihle. Holes are Terrhrtnifhi, and family Pupivora^ in tho arrangement 
occasionally pierced in the forniing ico to uccelernte of batreille. They are remarkable for tho habits of 
its formation, by allowing tho water to oicrilow. their hirvro, whieh aro parasitic in the bodies of other 
After being oorofully cleared of snow with scrapers irusecta. The perfect iclineumons perforate these bodies 
made of wood, and of the snow-ieo by nu'nna of an (>y means of their ovipositors, and there deposit their 
iron scraper, tho ico is imirlvi-d out by nn iron plongli eggi. They luivo derived Oieir namo from this destruc* 
into squaroM of about (ivo feet each. The “cutters" ti\c habit, acompansr*' aviug been drawn between 
follow in thcBO tr.'U'ks; and the ploughs, scrapers, them and tho Ilrrpen'i ^chneunum, tho quadruped 
and outlers are all drawn by horsea. The sc|iiare above dcsen bed. The ■ ‘\elopm'’nt of these pnrasitio 
pieces, after having been disnngagcd by menus of hand in‘«ee1s within tho body oi other insects nllorded much 
saws, nro theu ready to bo Hoated to tho shore, speeulat ion among early philosophers, who fancied that 
Four hundred tons can thus bo cut and stored oec-i^ifuiiilly ono animal Imd the power of being trans* 
away in icc-housoa by forty men and tw^lvo bor*.es f<*rm‘*d into another. Tho eggs of the genus Ophimi 
in ono day. Tho Wenliam Lake Ico Cmiipany liavo nro of a singular form, being bean-shaped, and attached 
an ioe-storo which is able to contain 2cMK)0 tons nonr one end by a long slender peduncle to the bodj 
of ioo. Tho uses of ico aro various in all parts of the of the victim. Wlicu hatched, tho larva retains this 
world i cither for cooling wines and other bovernges, position, and thus lives ux>on tho juices of tho insect it 
or l(jpr packing salmon, or for conrectioiiory purposes, attacks. 

In warm climates, it is prized as n luxury; and in Icn2ViTrs,t’F-m7e» (Gr. trAno.v, a footprint). In GeoI.» 
Bengal and other hot countries, artificial nieans are a term applied to nil fossil footprints. 
regalarly*U8od for its munufaciuro. Throughout the IrnxoGim*nr, ik-nog'-rvf-e (Gr. leftnos, and 
states of North Aiiionoa, tlio ice-trode gives employ- pAem, to write or draw), a term used to express tho 
ment to a nimilier of tlio working-cl.nsse.s during ground-plan of any building, and also applied to the 
a period of the year when all ordinary avocations arc delineation of tho same. It is not used iu the present 
suspended. The ice-farms of Now lork and Masaa- day, but it will be found in old works on architectnro 
ohiisetts are considered equal in ynliia to tho riec-crop aiul county histories, in which views and ground-plans 
of Georgia; and the whole capital invested in the of churches and buildings of interest aro often given, 
trade is about 121,500,001. Icuou, ik'-or (Gr.), a term used in Med. to denoto 

IcB Dibit, •!: (Ger., I serve), tho motto of the a thin, acrid, and sanious discharge from wounds, 

prince of Wales. Besides the coronet, this prince ulcers, &e. By the ancient Greeks tho term signiflod 
has a distinguishing mark of honour, called tho prince tlie diviuo liquor which liowed from tho wounds of tho 
of Wales' feathers. This consists of a plume of throe gods. 

ostrich-fcatlicrs, with au ancient coronet; under wiiich Tc}iTTTiir,til;'-/Ain,in Chem., the azotisod albuminoid 
in a Boroli is tho motto ** Ich Dibit." This device was principle obtained from tho volk of tho eggs of fishes. 
Brst assumed Edward tho Black Prince, after the It corresponds to .the vitellin found in the yolk of 
famous battle of Cros^, iu which he slew with his own the eggs of fowls. 

hand John, king of Bohemia, the stipendiary of the IciiTiiYODOBULiTr, iJe^the-o-dor'-u-Ute (Gr. ieWtue^ 
king of France, in whoso wars ho was then serving, fish; dora, spear; hYAos, stone), in Geol., a fossil fin* 

It was from tho head of this Bohemian potentate that spine. Tho spines of certain shnrk-liko fishes of tho 
Edward, then prince of Wales, took such a plume and lower eoal-mensnres are often more than a foot long, 
motto, wliich have ever since been borne by bis succ^- ond exceedingly strong, 

Bors, in remembrance of the event. IrnTnYOLirn, ik’-fhe-o-lile (Gr. Mdlme^ fish J li{ho9» 

looNBU^ox, ik-iiK^mon (Gr. Mneumon, from i>A- stone), in Geol., a general term for a fossil fish, or any 
ncuo, 1 track ; probably because it tracks the footsteps portion of a fish ; as a scale, tooth, or spine, 
of the crocodile), a name applied in Zool. to a gciius IcnTHTOLOOT, ik^-tke-ol'-o-^e (Or. ich/Aut, a’ fish ; 
of quadrupeds snd a family of hymenopteroue insects, logos, a discourse), that branch of science which treats 
The name of Utrpesies is now usually given to tho of the natural history of fishes. For a gouernl descrip- 
mammalia. Tba genus has the following characters ; — lion of the features and anatomy of these many-formed * 
Feet short, with five deiui-palmatod toes, armed with animals, the reader is referred to a former article*. 

wb'cb are slightly retractile; tongno fiirDished {See Fxsn.) The science of ichthyology, during many 
with horny papillie; oars small; a voluminous simple remote ages, consisted, in common with all similar 
contain odoriferous matter, ond branches of human knowledge, of merely a few partial, 
at the bottom of which tho vent is pierced. Body very unconnected observations. Aristotle, about 350 yeara 
much elongated, with a long tail, strong at its base, before the Christian era, made some progress towards 
1 he species ot the genus Herpestes ore found in Asia connecting these together us a body of doctrine ; but 
mm Ames, ihe Jferaci^es Ichneimon, <n IcAneumon no real advance was made till tho middle of the 16th 
Aharaonis, has fur of a chestnut-brown and yellow century, when Belon, Rondclet, and Solviani, the trua 
colour, each bair being annulated with those two founders of modem iohtbyology, made their appear* 
colours ; the feet and muzzle are black, or deep chest- ance. These men, instead of merely compiling, liko 
Vf “ ^rminated by a tuft; of long hair, their predecessors, saw and examined for themsdves, 
sacred animals of and made drawings from nature. About the end of 
j according to Herodotus, the 17th century, Willughby, and the celebrated John 
V*"'**'" ^ re^itories." Although many Ray, first issoM a history of fishes, in which the species 

SSSlflUoa *“^*®*1» io destroying were not only aconrateiy described from hature, but 

«roeoaues, are narrated ^ciont writers, they would distributed in accordance with obuactere drawn solely 





Mrfhyolw ' IdjxtaysBtogy 

Ihna itraefeiiM. ^aUrv ArtedI «iid XJmmoh bnuioht. S. fiiMnny to whkih merot nooiM boioMK^ 
obont Iqo middle of the 18w oeotm, eompleted ^e one of whl^ the K««r ZeolonOmni vooefr eod oo^<rlSliP 
woikirtioli tlMoflienli^ooiiinieiieMtlvM^ll^^i^^ Iftmprw beloiife to tlio Haio lah-ordar. ‘ 

well^denoed gooerie groiipk eonmtinsofepoeiee weu Apodeto, dalieote, fomitroiiipMont^ tnd Making 
ucertaiued sndMooniteljrottarMterieea. The greoteift flshee, which ore inhihitaDlft or oU the ooeans.-p*TBiKs 
etride that the aoienoe hae mede einoe that time ie due cecond order. Malacouteroue ilahee, hare a weH^oe tW o d: 
to the sea], accttracy* and perseceranoe of Boron skeleton, and a head tliat is at onoe reooeniaeid od- ' 
Cuvier, whoM great work,— **Hi8toire NaturoUe dea aiioh; but with the bones of the faee less oevel^d 
Poisaotis,** treats oomprehensiveW of the subject. In than in more highl;f organised llihei.« They aroi^ . - 
none of the mreater divisions or the animal kingdom divided into the ibllowing sub-orders :-rl> Serpsni^ . 
were CnTiev’siabours in forming a natural arrangement form Apodals, which inolade the AuguiliideB. The ' 
of the speciee of more value than in the class or fishes, eel (AnguHU vulgarit) grows in this country to the siae 
the lowest of the vertebrata, or those animals which of two or three feet, and is sometimes said to reach 
possess a oentrol bony axis, on which the soft parts are live or six feet In length. 2. Apodals, with articulated 
sustained, and from which the motive powers diverge, ilu-rays. The best-known species of this subnirder is 
In the lowest known form of fish, the luncclut, the the f^ymtiohts eUetrieui, or elootrio eel. It is remark* 
whole vertebral oolumn is merely a pulpy nervous able for the violence of its electric ebooks, which ass 
chord, invested by a membranous sheatu. The vuscu- oftea powerful enough to stupefy a man or horse. 8L 
lar tranks and digestive organs in all the vertebrata are Malacopterous Abdominal ilshes. The speoies of thkl 
protected bv the inferior processes and diverging ap- family are so numerous and so much aluce, that eon* 
pend^es of the vertebra ; and the type of this division siderable confusion prevailed eoucerning those da^ 
ofanimalsisossentislly quadrupodsl, though in several scribed by early writers. The best known flthen of 
groups, one or both pairs of limbs are citlier rudimeii- this tribe are the herring, pilchard, anchovy, sahnoUa' 
tul or ^together absent. Deviations from the ordinary trout, grayling, pike, carp, tench, bream, and ohubb, 
type of this nature are principally to be found among The large family of the Biluroida complete the rtot of 
the claescs of fishes and reptiles. In fishes, these limbs malacopterous fishes. They have au air-tube to their 
arc called fins, the anterior being named the pectoral swim-bladder, and some of the rays of their fins Kf 
fins, and the posterior the dorsal fins. The vertical firmer, stouter, and nearly as bard as those of aosa* 
fins are of a different nature. Artedi denominated tboptorous fishes.— The third order consists of tho 
those fishes which have spinous rays on the back, Pharyngognaths. In all these fishes, the lower pha* 
Aeanthopterygians (Gr. acantkn, a thorn; n/eriu;, a i^ngeals ara united to form one bone. They aro 
wing), and those which have only flexilile and jointed uividod into two sub-orders,—- the Malacoptexysm sad 
rays, Malaoopterygiaus (Gr. malakos, soil ; p/sras;, a the Acanthopterygii : amongst the former, tile 
wing). According to Cuvier, tho acanthoptcrygian fish is host known.— The fourth order is that of tCa 
choraoter assumes a preponderanpo over all other divi- Ajiacanths. — The only dilTorence that exists between 
lions, and renders them secondary, and incapable of thia order and that of the Acanthopieroiia flihei is 
being placed in opposition to it. The malacopterygian the absence of spinons or pungent rays in the fins, 
families are distinguished by more marked differeucca It is divided into two sub-orders Opbididss. 
and characters than the former ; some are both natu- containing tho cod, haddock, dorse, whiting, aod 

tally and diatinotly limited, so that each is not only common uake. 2. Thoracici, which numbere the 

clearly separated frem the other, but also retain B within JEcboueis and the Flounder family.— The Aoadtiiop- 
itself a great reaemblanoo in tho details. The history torous fishes form the fifth and most extensive of iw 
of fishes commences with the Aeanthopterygians, which the orders, and consist of twenty-four fei||Wee.— The 
constitute one immense family. Amongst thorn are sixth order is composed of PleotognaUiooo'Bshee (Gr. 
many varieties, useful os articles of food, and of con- pUkio*, interlaced; gnatho$t jaw). The bones of the 

aidcrable value to man in a commercial point of view, rlectognaths differ in some degree from those of the • 

The Malaoopterygians include tho abdoiuinal fishes, great mses of osseous fishes, and there are fewer pieoee 
which have the ventral fins siUiatcd behind the pec- m their skeletons. The upper jaw is immovable, ai^ 
toraL These are mostly fresh-water fishes, sueh as the dermal produotions, scales, spines, roughness, and 
the carp, pike, and salmon : the herrings are also osseoos pistes, differ from ordinary ftsh-sealee. Tho 
of the same nature. Tho sub-brachial and apodal order consists of three families.— Fiuies of the seveotii, 
fishes have cartilaginous fins. One of tho best j order, Lophobrauolis(Gr.loj>Ao«, a tult;6raNcAte,g^)[,' 
modem classifications of fishes is that of Profes- possess an osseous skeleton and complete and frilO' 
eor Milller, who finds characters which ho eonsiders jaws; but the ultimate division of their Inranahiss, in* 
to be of tik highest importance in tho vascular system, stead of being pectinated, is divided into small tti2li« 
There ie in most fishes, oloso to tho ventricle, a thick which are ranged by pairs along the branchial arehai* 
muscular swelling of tho commencomout of the ar- They are thus, as it were, encam ia mail armour; and 
terial aystem, w&h might almost be called a third this, together with their angular form, gives them a 
ohamber of the heart. The blood is prevented from re- singular aspect. Tlie order conlaiae three famities* > 
gurgitating into the ventricle, on the oontraction of this among the most interesting members of which are thW' 
bulb, by valves. The number of these openings, and sea-horse fish and the pipe-flah.— The eighth ontor it' 
the presence or absence of the thick muscular coating that of the Ganoids. The sealee of the Ganoids aiw- 
of the bnlb, fhrnish distinct characters for the dilTer- generally of a rhombic or quadrangular form, seldom >. 
ont groups. MiUler says that these oharooters are so rounded in outline, and always coated on the surfuo. 
constant that he is nnacquainted with any others, with a layer of enamel. The living ganoids have ali 
either anatomical or soological, equal to them in cer- bony akeletons, but in many of the foseil oiiea tiio 
tainty. The Flagiostomi, or cartilaginoua fishes, skeletons have been cartilaginous, like that of the 
have three or moro rows of valves within the muscular tturgeon. There are three familiea belonging to tliO' . 
valve. In the Ganoids, a still greater number is pre- order.— The Sirenoids form the ninth order, of wbiciL - 
sent; but in the large group formed by the osseous two distinct species ore known,— one found ia tits 
fishes, after the ganoids have been removed from river Amaxon, and another, called the Xepidetireia 
them, there are only two oppotUo edlees at the origin awnootafu. which inhabits the river Gambia. Verr 
of the bnlb. This large group of perfect osseous little u known about the fimner, but the latter 
fishes Miiller names Teleostei. Altofrether he makes has been frcqnonUy examined, and has given ftae, 
six lub-elaases of fish Teleostei, Dipnoi, Ganoidei, to much dioonsaion among naturaliata oa to whether' 
Elasmobranchii, llarsipobranchii or Cycloetomi, and it ought to be classed with reptiles or fiebes. Afiber, ' 
Leptoeardii. In Professor Owen's modification of the floods at the conclusion of the raiiw season haves > 
this arrsogement, these sub-dossee ere not preserved, be^n to retir^ this fish is left behind in the mad« 
the class nnng subdivided into nine^orders, sad again wmeh the tropical ana soon converts into a hard cski^ • 
into lub-orders. The first order, Dermopterous flahee An apertnre, however, is left to edmlt eir, and 
<Gr. derma, akin; ptoron, a wing) poaaesa entoneona Lepidoairenremaina torpid ia its chamber till the 
vertical ftu, in which the mucoid tog% are soft and again ovexflowa the countey^-^The tenthindsr sonslam - 
delicate, or altogether impercnAible. Theapeaeeere of theOhondropterrgieUjpreertilaginottefiibes^nflM/ 
not nnmeroiia, add ara of avenaifonn abm. Thsy are oontaina the false wierk.— The Hagigetomie wisa (Gg. 
divided into tto sab<«sdmt^^ Fhaiyflgo* a w()oc,fthirlii^Jbm tlifi 
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ij|cv«nth order,, and *re divided into two ■ub-ordent,— 
4Uie Bqneli end tbe lUuv. The Squiai, or ehiirha, ere 
«f eererel varialiea ; the SoivlliiiBi or dog^flihee | the 
Clerohiurjd«, which ere armed with teeth arranged in a 
linear eeries, ao aa to form a aba^p saw, eaeb tooth in 
the minority of aproies being alao aerra^ on the. edge. 
They bare been Icuown to divide the body of a man 
in two at one bite. Of the Galoid4B, or 3'opev and 
Moundt, there are two British examples, oalleu by tbe 
fishermen of dittbrent localities penny-dog *' and 
•(miUer'a dog.** Tbe Laniuidc furnish the Lamna 
corwhica, the most ibmtdable of the sharks mot with 
in the English Channel. The Mopeeiftg wipes is dis- 
tinguislied from the rest of tliis sub-order by the great 
length of the upper lobe of its tail exceeding that of its 
body. It is often called the thrasher’* by seamen, 
on account of its attacking the whale and striking it 
violent bloars with its tail. Another family of sharks 
is the Oestraoions, of which two species have been 
observed; one near Japan, and the other in the 
Anatvalian seas. The Uaias, or snb-order of Bays, is 
familiarly known by the name of skates. The general 
4ihanotor of its form is the extreme depreHsiou of its 
bo^ and tbe lateral expansion of the (loisul fins : the 
torpedo beionn to iliis sab-order. The study of the 
geographicfd distribution of species is very iiiiiiortant 
u iu connection with ichthyology. It is espoctally of 
impoatanoe to a maritime nation like our own, anxious 
to ex^nd her fisheries, thereby not only increasing 
the aupply of a nourishing food, but also fostering 
and encouraging her school lor seamen. — llof. Jiio- 
gMfhia SSooU^yiaat published by the Bay Society ; and 
tim article ou Ichthyology, by tbe late James wilsou 
and Sir John Biohardsbu, in the Eaeyelopadia Jiri- 


dOBtBTOaaPBVB (Gf. ichtbue, fish; aani'cs, lizard), 
lllbGtol., a well-known geuus of extinct marine suurians, 
ao o^led from the combination of fish and lizard 
dhaiMtan. The great ora of ichthyosaur development 
waa from the miodle Trias to the Chalk inclusive, the 
Xsas .formation being the chief repository of their 
ramains in Bugland. In this deposit specimens of all 
anas and of^l sizes have been found,— from the fcotus 
wa faw inches to the adult more than thirty feet in 
Imath. The following are the most striking peou- 
lianties in the structure of the fish-lizard :^Tho ver- 
tebra) reaerabie those of fishes in being concave at 
eaoheud. The cranium resembles that of the crocodile, 
but is obaraoteriaed by a remarkably large eye-orbit, I 
ftintished with a circular series of bony sclerotic 
pto Usy "a struotuf e observable in the eyes of turtles, I 
liaardi, and many birds. The teeth, which are ex- 
tsamely numerous, reaomble in atruoture those of the 
oaaeodilea, but are implniitud iu a deep oontiuuoua 
groove, and not in diatinot sockets. The locomotive 
ailMinitiec are similar to the paddles of the whale ; 
bat'thsj are four) instead of two, in number. From 
tbe form and position of masaea of crushed and appa- 
half-nested fish-bones and scales in the ab- 
dominal cavity, it is concluded that the ichthyosaurs 
preyed upon ; and iirom the shape of their copro- 
mm, or fossil ezorementa, it is obvious that their 
intestinal canals were famished with spiral valves, as 
in the sharks. In one or two instances, very small, 
and to oil appeannoe fatal apeoimena, hove been founu 
within the pelvic oavitiea of largo ichthyosaurs ; and 
from this oireumstanoe it has been inferred that these 
oztraordinaiy areataroa, like the whales, were vivi- 
pimua. 

Iouthtobu, (Gr. iobibue, a flfo), a dis- 

OMe of the akin, which tokos its name from the aurfiace 
of the cuticle auggeating the idea of the aoaly akin of 
* iwpent or fish. It is distinguished from lepra and 
pwimsis by the abaeuoe of deeidnona exfoliations, 
dwuwt or partial patches, and the oonatitutional dis- 
ordaia which more or lose aooorapany those diseases. 
It is fsnorally eouflned to patohes in the armpits and 
tbe breast or cheat; but soxnetimao it attooko tbe 
ace. 

loBtHSB, (Gr. 4dUA«s,«fiab), a word found 

. pn ma^ aaeient toMbstoaea, usaa, aoala, asoga, Ac., 
to foa aarly m of OhrwtianiforAa each 
*®ttar in tbe Graok words 

WB of God. tbn Bwnonr), the word is aappoasd to 

iiooa 


have bad a mfatM meaning. It wonld appear aa U 
this int^retotion wane eorreot, when tlia cavatanco 
withwhioh the fish wae eymboUcaliyjnMigrdedjby^^ 
anciente ie cenoidafad. Haiiy eigna and aaramoniaa 
were adopted the Ghriatiana, with aoma ehmge of 
moaning, from the leligioai ritaaof thonatioBaaaBapqiat 
whom mey dwelt. 

I lcioi.n, (Bax. tsst-ysof), a pendant conical 

mass of ice, formed the froozing of water or other 
I finid as it flows down on inolinad {uaue, or ooUecta in 
drops and ia auapended. In the north of Bngland it ia 
called iokle, 

IcovoOLXBM. (See vol. 1. of thia work.) 

IcoNooBArBr, i-ko-n^-rj/s (Gr. eikon, an' imago 
or representation, and orapkrin,’ to write).— In an eoc* 
tended sense, the word ioonogmphy is applied to tho 
description of any figures found in pointingB and acnlp* 
ture, as well as monumental records of ancient date ; but 
in its restricted aiguification it ia confined todcMiip* 
tioDB and drawings of any soo^tnred images on paintings 
of the human form, animals, and inanimate objects, tbit 
are found in boildings and their appnrtenanoes, and for* 
nitnre, that are devoted to ecolesmstioal porpoees. This 
is more properly termed Ohristion iconography, and 
embraces all objects connected with Ghristian art from 
the earliest times, aa far aa the dose of tbe 15th cen- 
tury. When the wor ^ is understood in this aenae, it 
is a branch of eoclo ;ogy. — Didron’s (TkrieHan 
lemography (Bohn) ; .Lmaaon’s iegendarg and Snored 
Art. 

looNOLOQY, i-kon‘oV-o^e (Gr. eikon, an image, and 
logos, word, or discourse), a description and axplana<» 
tion of allegorical figures, symbols, emblema, and 
visible representations, or mnbodiments of abstract 
qualities.— Pistrncoi’s leonologg. 

JcosAHBDXON’, uko-so-he'-dron (from Gr. eikeeig 
twenty, and hedra, base), one of the five regular aolifo, 
according to the Platonic theory, and oompoaed of 
cquilaterd and cqnal triangles. As it is ooiaposed«. 
therefore, of twenty e^ual and similar pyramids, 
whoso vortices all moot in the aaroe point, the content 
of one of these multiplied by twenty will give the 
whole content of tho icosahedron. If one of the 
linear edges of the faces of this solid be denoted by, 
X, then the superficies, or aurfaoe, will be equal to' 
5a;* v^=8'fi60254t«*; and the solid oontent'will ba 


{SeeQEOUXm.) 
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Insi, i’de -A (Gr. idea and eidoa ; Lat. forma, epe» 
cies), in Phil., denotes in general whatever la the 
immediate object of thought. In the Platonic pbilo- 
'Bopby, however, the word posaesses a different and • 
higher signification. According to him, ideas were the 
patterns after which the Deitv mode or faahioiied tho 
phenomenal or material world. He held that all 
things consisted of matter and form, and that the mat- 
ter of which all things were made existed ftt»u iU 
eternity, without form; but he believed that them 
alao exMted eternal forma of oU possible thinga wbiob 
oxist without matter, and to theae eternal and imma- 
torial forms he gave the name of ideas. By Haacartea 
and subsequent philosophera, the term idea has been 
employed to aignify all our mental remeseotations. 
all the notions which the mind frames ox things ; ana 
when, in common language, we apeak of having an 
idea of anything, we mean no more by that eipieeaioa 
than that we are thinking aboub it. Biy idm, Kant 
deaignatea every conoeptioa formed by the reason and 
raised above all sensuoue peroeption. These he sub- 
divides into empirical, or andi aa oce partly drawn 
from experience, and pnre, auoh aa are totidlk free 
from any empirical element. Another division of 
ideas is into theoretical and oraotioal. Aa to tha 
origin of our ideas, aome atinbnte aU onr idcoa to 
sense ; others admit that the oariwat notions iwoeeed 
from the senses, yot maintain that they do not wo- 
dace the whole Igsowledge poaaeBatd by .the .under- 
standing; while ethers Moy^ie eenaea to ha hoy- 
thiii| more than ittatrumeuts eanvejiiig Ofoeota to the 

Biav, 5e isdeldO, on exBfeaaiw .applied 
in the ]nne forts to denote m aeleotien of tbe finest 
peato of diffinrent lalnieatB nai^ ao on to foimone 
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^VMttBffastaiMflfaoddnt, in th* a^prtfmtiliioii of 
MlndimiaL EKnatiioa»tai«ofthe«zpriiti<m,oiid 
to dafiniton, it » dtor tliot it non immodiiiMj 
Atoohoato tli6«rta of paii^Df{ondBoiilptiH«: in wrohi- 
tootum, it in raBoeptiole of raflnemeota, depMidont 
on the leleotioii of eiampto, upon wbioh, howaror, o 
kM anitreraal affraainant asMta.'*— Bnude'a DieHotutr^. 

iDliLXBX, «-d«'-di4aM, in Phil., is the doctrine 
Itotin extarnal poroq^tiosa the objeota immediatelj 
known ora idcM. Of this doctrine there are aevenu 
Tarietiea. Some abaolutelj deny the eziatenceofaU 
material anbatanoee ; othere regard the real aimply aa 
ideal, and judge the materia^ world to be merely 
aMumed from the ideal ; while a third olaaa, without 
denying or aaaerting the eziatenoe of a material world, 
■re content with oonfeaaing an ignorance of ita nature. 

aee a tree. The common paychologiata tell me 
that there are three tldhi^ itaphed in this one faot of 
riaion; riz., a tree, an image of that tree, and^a 
mind which appr^enda that image. Fichte tells iho 
that It ia I aloue who exist. The tree and the image 
of it are one thing, and that it ia a moditiealion of my 
mind. Thia ia aiAjeetwe idealism, Seholliug tells me 
that both the tree and my ego (or self) aro existences 
■quallyreal or ideal; but that they are nothing less 
than manifeatationa of the absolute, the iulluite, or 
vneonditioued. This is objedive ideaHsm. But Uocel 
tells me that all those ozplanationa aro false. The 
only thing really eziating (in this one fact of vision) is 
the idea, the relation. The etto and the tree aro but 
two terms of the relation, and owe their reality to it. 
This ia absoluie idealism. According to this, tnero ia 
neither mind nor matter, heaven nor earth, God nor 
man. The only real eziatencea are certain ideas or 
zelationa. Everything else that has name or being 
derives ita name and being from ite constituting one or 
ether of the two related terms, subject and object; 
Ibnt the only thing that is true or real is the identity 
of their contradletion, that is, the relation 
Xtewes’s Miograpkioal Jlisio^ qf PMlosophg. 

(Lat. idem, the aame), de« 
notes the sameness of one thing with the same 
thing under diflEhrent circumstances. Thus, personal 
identic is the consciousness that one has that he is 
identically the same person that he was months or 
years ago. By abaolute identity is meant that the two 
elements of mought, objective and subji^ctive, aro 
absolutely one, merely different aspects of one sub- 
itonee. This » maintained by Sohelling and Hegel, 
and is a speoiea of pantheism, 

Idboobaths, or IsnoaBArKio CaznacTsas. {See 
SumooLmuoa.) 

InsoLOOT, i-de-oV^oge (Qt. idea, idem, and 2 oo«m, dia* 
ooorse), is literally the science of ideas, ana ia the 
term employed by the later disciples of Cordillac to 
designate their wjetem of philosophy. The name waa 
first employed by Destutt de Traoy in his work en- 
titled^kiem d*ldMt^, 

Inie, idac (sopposeo to be derived from the obsolete 
Latin verb iduare, to divide), the second of the three 
great diviaiona of the month in the ancient Boman 
ialendar. The ealende were the first daya of the 
month; the idee, daya near the middle of the month; 
and tfaeficaea,the nintii dw b^ore the ides commenced. 
In March, May, July, and October, the ides fell on the 
ISth of the month, but, daring the remaining monthi 
of the year, they fell on the 18th. The plan irach the 
Xomens parsned was very peculiar, fnetead of em- 
ploying the ordinal nombera firat^econd, third, and so 
on, they diatingaished the varioA days of the month 
by the number which interrsned be^reen noy given 
diy and the divisloa wMoh next followed' the one which 
was currant. For example, aa there were always eight 
days bsfewsen tbs nones and the Idas, the day after the 
nones wss termed the eighih before the idee; the next 
the aessatt fig/biv the idee; and so on. 

Inxoif, (from Gr. idiot, peentor), • word 

made nsa of to mptem a mode of epwing or 
mriting which it frnsign to-the usages of graininir or 
general law of language, and wmoh ia reatikled to , 
aome indifidiial didaet. For oxempk. • vmnbsr ofl 
WDida aRsnged fa any peonUor monasr may be a 
Into idioms ifantaimo hranqpoiad nod towitotad, 
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fof the srofd itself is by no 

tosneh-word idiom e xp reaea s mqr mseotor 
langwsne, akhoatgh idiaimme dsami 

owreet equivslsntibr oar oimsrasd tiUon. 

seversl subordinate vaoeda to aoDrsas tha idtoaa ^ 
different nations ; ss Latiniam foraLoto ona,tojlllaito 
fora French idiom, Hibamieiam far onlriskona. flha 
French idiom Eeveiume d me stoatos m^ssrsans’ift 
illustration of the pseulnrmaaaiag of tiw wotcLas tto 
literal translation of the phzaae ia, ** lislimxstoNi to 
OUT sheep,** whereas it is andarstood, in ^oit Idtonotie 
aenae, to express, *' Let na go back to oaranbjeat.*' 
IniopzTBxc, td-e-o-ptfk'-ih (Or. kUoe, ena*a 'omnt 
pathoe, an alleation), a term applied to a diasaBi sririBii 
II not dependent on any other eomplaiiit^ and ti iai a 
fore oppoaed to those diaeaasi oalled mrmptoBMto. 
IniosTxoiUflT, •J-a-o-fwi'-Ardi'-se (Or. tdiae, pnopery 
u, witli; kraeie, temperament), means a pseator 
temporaniont of mind, or of body; a state aaeOBato 
ttttion peculiarly Busoeptibla to be afiboted by oartto 
agents, which in general prodnos no a8M npon 
others. In this isay, aome peraons are vMstt^flr 
afl'ticted by honey, coffee, batter, de. Wluit>ain SSto 
rattniy called antipathies belong to this elaai. 
AimpATny.) 

Idiot. (See IwHZimT.) ^ 

iDLitNTtBs, V-dUnese (Ang.-Bax.), a word oapabla.af 
many acceptationa, but the genem meaning mwhidh 
expresses abatinence from labour or employmiBlt ; 
or, in other words, the state of a peraon wto is 
unemployed in labour or unoocupiad with bntinsBi 
Hhakapere has idleneee to express unhnportanee .aad 
trivialneaa, while Bacon deems it identical srithfiKdUw 
no58 and infatuation ; aa in idletuee qf train. Jsilhe 
sense <if Inainoss, in whioh the word la eometisaes, in 
fact often, understood, idlenau is but a frrm of maral 
degradatiou, one that debilitatas the body iaas graat 
^groportion as it incapaoitetes the mind for heitihy 

iDorRASx, cd'-owjkrais (Or. idea, forms 
ture), in Min., a variely of the garnet, k 

the Vesuvian or pyramidal garnet. It u „ , 

iVumd in the ejected calcareous siatter on Yeanvina, 
but it also oooura in the primitive rodcs. Thea war e 
two principal rarietiea,— the puple or Violet, tooim 
as hgaeinth, and the green, ehreeome. 

Idol, iDOLzrxr, i'-dol, i-doVdhdfe (Or, eidohm, an 
image ; laireia, worship).->The term idol ia ganMato 
applied to those figures of matal, atone, or wood, 


by the pagans to represent their i 

term idomtry, to the worship of them. In too . 
touch and the book of «Tob,-^o of the ddest 
wo posseas, idolatry la spoken of; and it la awmoisd 
that the practice wm conveyed from Egypt to Jmmaiil 
the 17tb century before the birth of OHinti aafifipon 
India, in a modified form, to Eortbem Saropo^ abooli 
nine conturies later. Idolatry moluded tho moithim of 
all beings in heaven and on wrth, viilUe or insianlo^ 
living or dead, and also the images or qrmbdi of fhoio* 
The worahip of the ton, moon, Mdsti - - - 

one of the first forma of iddatrous w« 
however, it began to embrooe othmr ob^ 
assumed a degrading and repnlaivs aspoot. In 1 
beetiea, bulls, and many other animahi, wovo vr 

and the idolatry of that time olosely reel 

modern form oalled FlritcMwa. The eneient O r o dk tod 
Roman idolatry vras dignified fay all the dhonat thiHgl 
and poetry conld throw around It; botthamoatMtor 
Greoian idols were rude, and aimoat fiMrariasa loiiM, 
It is mnsraly oonaidered that Iks oc%iaof filolatiff waa 
adsiiMation oftbe unseOn, innowfiHliWMlWa powiMi 
of natnra. The Boman idolatgy waa mtdboilshad tm. 
40t A. 1 I., by Honorioi, althoogh Conataiiliiio 

ordered the destruction of all idolaitsoaB t 

a hundred yssvs bafon. Imagsa worn 
shipped nor oasd in tba aariif Ofiitoian < 
first actual aotiee of a deetio to moke on 
Christ ia not to bo foond till tin 7tli eontoiyj'' ^ 
tuUisa, ond othsis of tho fitihan^ btid ttof ~ ‘ 
and •ognattoc warn fbCbUttebythe aaooade 
meat 1 -^ Thon ehalt not ahke onto thyself a_ 
amsgsi tiMB Shalt not boar down to thetoii wa w ia titiB 
Towards jttoaioaa of tha dtb esitoay»jisaBwa 
~ tatotoama* • In 
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BMt eantuiy. imagM followed^ and a apaoiaa of vary oinifala MptUa genandly. and fivaa iii wannoH# 
Ohriitiao fymbolifiB wm bnilfe np <»tit of pioturM aad matai. Soma of ^ aDartaa fivoopoa ve^aldea. 
jnigaa, wtaiehrMvaMmtedtha laadiBgpofataofOliria- othen Bpon aaimal rood. II pairtfoiUarty iaham 
tiarntyTiatbly. KwaeTaraloanturiaaaftenrarda,iina^ South Amariea and the Wait Indiaa, whamit itTaqr 
of the Virgin, aaiuta, martyn, to., ware honoorad with nnmarous. From its olaanlr habits and dslioata flash, 
tha Sima obaerraneas as tha pagans paid to thoir idols, it is estaamed a great dainty, and tastes rary liko 
Lights wars boniad bafora them, ineensa was burnt, chicksn. It liras for tha most past on trees; but whan 
and prayara ware offered up to them, hymns were sung forced to take tha water, it oan swim very readily, 
to them, and miracles ascribed to them. At the period Tbis variety of the ipKgptdo— i.a. the oommon iguana, 
of tha Baformation. however, the Protestant ahuroh or Iguana tub«rtiulata-~\B about flra feet in length, 
abolished the worship ofimMCS. although many eioaed that. It is of a more orlasB 

iBTiiL, or loTL, (UT. Hdullion, the diminn- green colour throughout, and its dowlap is of a bright 
tire of eidM, form), a short pRstorol poem, or an vellow colour, as is also the crest wliich runs along the 
animated description and representation of ordinaiy back. They ore thought to be best ilt for eating in 
objjeois of nature in barmonions rerse. The bucolic the spring, when they are sought and hunted with 


poems of Thoooritus are called idyls, while those of great aridity. Although in reality rery timid animals, 
Virgil are distinguished by the name of Eclogues, which they hare a very formidable appearance, which is 
renders it a difiioult matter to decide why there should utterly denied by their harmless hanits and endeavours 
be any difference in name, as both compositions are of always to escape when pursued. The female deposits 
a similar nature throughout. That the ancients did her eggs in the sand, where they ore hatched by the 
not restrict the uho of the word, may be seen liy the warmth of the sun. 


not restrict the use of the word, may be seen liy the warmth of the sun. 

works of Ausonius, which are called id 3 'lla. In English Iouanodoit, ig-u^Hn'-o-don (iguana, and Or. odaut, 
literature, Thomson's "Seasons," llurns's ** Cotters' a tooth), an extinct geii. of gigantic reptiles, discovered 
fiatur^y Night," and Goldsmith’s " Deserted Villsgo," by Dr. Mantell, aud named by him on account of the 
are examples of idylls ; while Tennyson, in his " Idylls rcseinhlitnce of their teeth to those of the iguana, 
of the King," has even extended the interpretation of Hmm after the discoverv by Dr. Mantell of the bones 
tha word to a farther degree than was done by the of colossal reptiles in T ;ate Forest, hia curiosity waa 
uoiants. excited by some teeth (‘ a very peculiar character, 

lOlTATiA, in lint,, a gen. of the nat. ord. since they were totally jsilike any that had previously 

Xoponiocew. The species J. amara has been supposed come under bis observation. The iirat specimen that 
to yield the seeds known as 8t. Igimtius's liciins, hut attracted his attention was a large tooth, which, from 
Baatham believes that these seeds aro the produce of a the worn, smooth, and oblique surface of the crown, 
apeoies of Sfrgeknoi (which sec). They come to us had evidently belonged to an herbivorous animal, and 


iSram the Philippine islands. They are intensely bitter, so entirely resembled the corresponding part of an 
and contain the alkaloid stryohma in etcu larger pro- incisor of a large pacliydorm ground ^wn by use, 
portioaa than the nux vomica seeds. that he was much embarrassed at finding it in such 

lOTSOua Books, ial-ne-oun (Lat. igni$, fire). — The ancient strata. As no existing reptiles are capable of 
term igneoua is applied in Geology to all agencies, raaslicnting their food, he could not venture to assign 
oparanons, and results, which seem connected with, the tooth to a saurian. For some time the nature of 
or to have arisen fVora, aublernuiean heat; and igneous the animal to which the tooth had belonged remained 
rooks ioclude the Volcanic, Tranpean, and Granitic in doubt. Baron Cuvier, to whom the tooth was 
aeries, all of which are evidently the products of fusion, shown, pronounced it to be an upper incisor of a rhi« 


aeries, all of which are evidently the products of fusion, shown, pronounced it to be an upper incisor of a rhi« 
either in the interior or at the surfneo of the crust ; nocoros ; while, in the Geological Society of London 
fraologisM, consequently, use the term igneous ns it was said that the teeth were of no particular interest, 
■ynonymous with Plutonic, pjrogenous, uustrutiflcd, and either belonged to some large fish allied to the 
and other similar terms. Amirchira* lupu», or wolMisb, or were mammalian 

lOKia Fatuus, ig’^iB faV-u-u* (Lat., literally *the teeth from some dilnvial deposit. Dr. Mantell and 
foolish Are*), a term applied in Nut. Phil. 1o a Dr. WoUaston alone contended that they were the 
sort of luminous meteor which flits obout in the air a teeth of some unknown herbivorous reptile. It waa 
little above the level of tlie ground, and which appears not, however, till afterwards, when other bones bad 
generally in marshy places, in churchyards, and near boon discovered, and these compared with the skeleton 
atagnant waters, duriiig the nights in summer, it is of aii iguana, that the correotness of their opinion! 


atagnant waters, duriiig the nights in summer, it is of aii iguana, that the correotness of their opinion! 
called in different country places in England, by the was admitted. The sise to whioh these reptiles attained 
aameeof "Jack o* Lantorn,'^or** Will o' the W'isp;" tbc in former ages must have been enormous. There is a 
people ascribing its appearance to the agency of evil portion of a femur in Dr. Mantell's collection twenty- 
■pints. It is, nowever, produced by the phosphorus two inches in girth at the smallest part. It is thero- 
■volvod from decayed leaves, and other vegetable and fore calonlatod that the thigh-bone of the iguanodon 
animal matter in a state of decomposition. exceeded in bnlk that of the largest elephant, and its 

loHiTXOir. (See IvoAirsnscxHCB.) length is estimated to have been from four to five feet. 

lairoBAMVi^ ig•no•raV^m^^$, in Law, the term used After comparing the bones of the iguanodon with those 
by ttie grand jury when they throw out or ignore a bill of the iguana, and taking an average from eight sepa- 
cn indictment. It is a Latin word, signifying * we are rate parts of the respective skeletons, Dr. Mantell 
iraorant of the matter,* or * we have not sufllcieut evi- gives the following as the dimensions of this giant of 
oenee on the entQeot.* the Weald Length from snoot to extremity of tail, 

loUAirA, ^g-tt-da'-nd, the type of the Tguanidm, a fam. 70 feet ; loimth of tail, 62| feet ; cirenmference of body, 
of Saurian reptiles, forming, along with the Agauridee, 14^ feet. On the snout %f the iguanodon was a horn ; 
the tribe StrobilotOHra, With regard to the name of and the general appearance of the reptile must have 
tfaia family. Ouvier states, on the authority of Her- Mly realised the wildest ideas of the dragons of poetio 
nudes and Soaliger, that it waa originally a St. Do- lore. Professor Owen does not think that the iguanodon 
amgo word, where it wae pronounced by the natives was so large an animal as Dr. Mantell iiffers, but 

A&mma. ..1 M J. 1 it. .1 m. jr 4 . Ti. 


the iguanodon 8 


) ooonpied the same relative 


j ® 1 ***“» aawiap, under the chin ; cephalic and the paohydermons animals of the present tame.— 
inflJMueter, flat, Hgf, Mantell'a Patrifaatiam and tkair Teatkingtg 
Owen's Bcjwrt on BrttiaJbsfilBsptifee. 
fluely dentilated; a I.H.S., an abbreviation of theXatin phrase Jcim 
aS TJL .? 1 unequal komiaueiealeator (Jeans the Saviomr of mankind). 

-Sh ISLii *l®V**t'*- .co^pwased, and covered lumik iF-e-vm (Or. effeo, I turn albonl, from iti 
wm emau, equal, imbricated, earmoted scales. It is a [ numerons convolutions), in Anat.j^ ii the name given 









totiMiMt miUmi •f tk^MMU MM(ibMl.«liiek«w^ 

luvfl^ ot Iliao FAittov, W-€^ (M. llaoM 

jMwio) , w it A §awen intMtiiuil ohMAo» 

tariffa notont griping pain, nocompnoMd with n* 
traetionand apaania of the abdominal mnaolea, eoetire- 
nesa, and Tomiting of fmcal matter. It anaeafrom 
manj oanaea, and ia generally ajmptomatie of eome 
other diBeaae. Among the frequent cquaea of 
^lia diaeesei are atrangulated hernia, intua-anaeeption, 
or the rmntion of one part of the bowel within an- 
other, ttimatnrri adbeaiona between adjacent folds of 
the intestines, inflammation, fto. The medical treat- 
ment conaista in removing the exciting oanae. If there 
is evidence of an inflammatory state, blood should be 
freely abstracted from the arm, and leeches applied 
to the abdomen. For the rest, carminative aperients, 
fomentations, and glysters are to be used. l)ry and 
humid fomentations, vrarm baths, and warm and co- 
pious glysters, aflbrd the most reasonable chance of 


lux, t'-Zsifes, in Bot., the Holly, a gen. of the nat. 
ord. AqH\foUacea» The species J. Aqutfolittm is one 
of our most beautiful shrubs or low trees, displaying 
either charac ter, according to situation, age, and ap- 
plication of art. It ia found in most parts of Burope, 
and in North America, Japan, and Cochin-China. In 
Britain it is found in natural woods and forests, some- 
times forming extensive assembleges of line trees. 
Some of the noblest specimens are in Medwood Forest, 
Stafibrdshire, and in the woods of Dumbartonshire. 
By onlture, more than a hundred varieties and sub- 
▼arieties have been developed, differing in the varie- 
gation, margin, andaise of the leaves, and in the colour 
of the fruit. The common green prioklj-leaved holly 
makes the best of ell hedges, whether we regard its 
^alities for defence, shelter, duration, or beauty. It 
is, however, very slow of growth, unless most carefully 
cultivated; and. for thia'reason, hawthorn is generally 
praferred aa a sedge-plant. The custom oi dividing 
gardens by trimly-shorn hedges of holly was very 
general about the end of the 17th century. Bvelyn'a 
impenetrable holly hedge at Deptford has been much 
celebrated : it was 400 feet long, 9 feet high, and 5 feet 
Inoad. The deep shining green leaves and beautiful 
coral berries of the holly are essentiel elements in the 
drastic decorations with which Father Christmas is 
honoured. Not merely ae an ornamental evergreen is 
the hoUy noticeable. Its white wood is extremely 
hard, and is used by cabinet-makers for inlaying, and 
to some extent by engravers. From its inner bark 
birdlime is prepared. The leaves have been employed 
in intermittent fevers. The berries are purgative and 
•metio. The North-Amerioan species, /. vomitoria, 
has bitter leaves, of which the Creek Indians make a 
decoction whieh they use as an emetic, under the name 
of blaek drink. The leaves and young twigs of I. para- 
guqyeatw, the Brasilian or Paraguay holly, are ezten- 
•ively employed in South America aa tea, under the 
name of aia^d or Paraguay tea. It ia remarkable that 
maU contains eq^rine, the principle existing in coffee 
Md CUncse tea. It has somewhat similar properties 
to those of Chinese tea; but it is more exciting, and, 
when taken to ezeeas, produces a kind of intoxication. 
Another wAit called gwgonJOt, is prepared in Brasil 
fomn the species J. ycayoitAa and tkeezam, Johnston 
hnaestimated the oonsumptien of sia^e at 20.000,000 lbs. 
annn^y. The fresh leaves of ^he South-American 
hollies nave great astringency, and on thie acooont 
th^ arc much used by the dyerepf Brasil. 

man and Odtsbit, iV-n-od oa'-is-cs (Or. stiot and 
aiumtnt, Ulysses), two great works, as it is supposed, 
ftom the hand of Homer, the greateatand moat ancient 
of the po^ of Greece. The Iliad ia the first epio 
poem in existence, and its snUcet is the siege of llinm, 
orTroy,or,more properly speaking, the quarrel between 
Aebilua and Agamenuum, the general of the Grecian 
ermy before that dty. lieoniista of twenty-four books, 
the Mof which relatos the origin of the qnarrel, and 
the residue contain an eoeonnt of the efforts made by 
Agememnon and hia cbiefa to conquer the Trmans 
wIthonttheeo-oparatieB of AduHes, the defeat of the 
Greeks, the psoiSoetlon of AehUlas. endhisresamption 
Smainfaroordf the sone oT^Uml and the dnkh 
•f Beotor (tka Trcgaa champion) by hia band. The 
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Odysaey» on the ether hand* 
deringi of Ulysssa, and^hia. 

Ithaca. There have been many argi ^ ^ ^ 

present oentnry, on Homer nna hia werkkandcMPff 
donbta have biean dissemmated aa to whauar Bhuiigr 
really did write the Iliad and Odysagy ; thaan dM^ 
having been founded on the not that ths; nri Of 
writing was unknown to the Oreeka In the tbnn m 
Homer. The “ Wolflan thaoiy,*' ns it it tomad^ da* 
dares that the Iliad and Odyssey ora tat Utansnata 
ballads, oolleoted from different sources, and atamorda 
strung together, and handed down to na in n e ompl a to 
form by ^sistratna. A vrriter in the ** Bncydopmdlh 
Britennica’* thus observee on the anhgeotr— **In an 
investigation of this kind, the presnmptiou wUhwhieli 
a man starts, though not olways diitinotlj set feKlht 
are of the utmost oonseqnenoe in detendiiuttg his papa* 
ceduro. The false historical prasnmptiona frtai w&Mh 
Wolf proceeded naturally led hhn to seek for flaws in 
the texture of the Homeric poeme ; and it is manifoat 
that even Mr. Grote, who jnetly oonaidera the en t finm 
Wolflan theory as quite untenable, in propoosdint hIs 
wild Bcheme of resolving the Iliad into two disnaat 


bearing the stamp of one mind, in an age when writ^ 
was altogothor unknown. That there are no external 
historical presumptions of this kind, there is evecr 
evidence to prove ; but a presumption of another kiim 
mnst now be stated. It is not to be snrmistd that 
Homer would bo anxiously aconrato about the mars 
articulation, or joint-work of his apio poema, for many 
reasons. In the first plaee, becansa ha was apoet, ana 
aimed, as all true poets do, mainly at brodnoiiig an 
effect on the feelings and imagination! oThia haagats, 
not on the mere cognitive capacity. fimaU mistakia 
in incidental matters, taken eognisanea of by tha esueiona 
understanding only, might, without oflhnoe, ba oom* 
mitted by a great singer of jpoetiy, aa they would 
certainly not bo observed by a healthy « ndndid 
hearer ; and that mistakes of this kind aetoally have 
been made, and are made even daily at tlih presanl 
time, the literature of the day bears ample taafimoBiy* 
In the second place, Homer woe a popnler poe^ or. to 
nse poetical language, * a wandering minetrel, wnh a 
lyre iii his hand, as bo is truly represented in aueiaiia 
biographies,* and *not a learned Southey, eittfaig law 
library, with books, and desk, end pen and ink, pr int taa^ 
proof-sheets, pablishers* quarterly reviews, and erery 
sort of literary apparatus of the newest and meat 
approved description.* Therefore, in judghur tha 
Iliad ae a whole, it most never be forgotten, altoou|^ 
Buoh seems generally to be th* case, that it waa not 
Homer's immediaU object to compoee a great wheta 
as he bad neither reason nor opportuni^ for doing to. 
His art, therefore, was to eonoatenateeserieaof partf, 
which, while they might be need with effect on aJiir 
great festive occasione as a whole, were meant to pro* 
dues tbuir general and most appreeiable affeot-ta tha 
shape of parts, cither absolutely complete ia tbeoisrivil. 
or admitting of being easi^ snpplemented ta thaifl* 
dwelling tradition^ loro which the poet eouldl^fitt* 
mately presuppose in the minds of hie hearers. floSM* 
thing analogous to this we have in the great hittonaal 
plays of Shakspero, consieiing of several parts, in aoy 
of which, if there happened to be some ems^l lBecigPia* 
tencios with the other parte, none tat a curious fCtoOB, 
making a business of oriticism, would arar ]iotaai|,JH 
tlie parts, though connected in coneaptioB, ara.aa aopi* 
struoted as to give the impressiea of c o maiat to si a 
when they are represented ae eeparato whriear Ifiw 
point be duly considered,— and thara ie nothtarmora 
certain, or more dnly attested in tha Instofy nA ttaia 
poems, the weakness of a great number oftfaaotjItotipB a 
made by Lackmann and Grots tojthe aoneatanatismaC 
the IHad will instant]^ ojmaar. Tha tanth basdD^::|ta 
instance— 4liat iu whieh tha midnight eipedltian. pi 
Diomades and Ulysses is described— has, iliai ' 
neoessaty oonneetion with tha parts of tbai 
preeede or follow, and might ba out oni withe _ 
Ofeonrae; beoanim it was tha oUeotef ttapoataat 
string toiler a muriber of litUa 
in^endent, that ibqy might atiB lasuSnStaSbalef, 
and yet beo(»a poxta af a great wholsi— an exquisite 







Mk oTiCf pteMy» Md wUoh, mUi* whole bittoijef quint to Iho uigruve.** Bnoh awr tm nondflirofl to 
nopolop fo9^ traohu, it Kooirei o niigbtf geniu bo o brief deioriptioii- of the itgrlouk «dM>< the Bind' 
W Homor to mm them vemuico it end Odyos^ am wiUteiii ia^ oChor fwinaoti thou 

nut not brlbrii moment nippeied tlmt then on no poemt oomo under the genend eheraeterletiee od^pie 
ioteipoletinae in the originef text of the enther, ne poHiy, upon which eome reniariM will be fenad'gmm 
there eon be no doubt that edditiono here been madot under the avtiole bearinf the same oppeUatmn* Heiner 


ler qneetioo srieee» whether if, ooneidering French, by Dacier, Be Uoohfort, Bitaub^ and Dum 


enppeeine the Odywey to proooed from the plnatie man, Gladstone, Horsohel (in part), Arnold, and 
pcmers of a diffweut and inferior minstrel. Thero is Wordey. The best editions of the oripnal work, 
aoertain milder tone and current of song in the last according to the Enejfclopadia Britmmica^ are thgt of 
poem which might well hold ont the inference that the Florence, 1-18B, card Btmetrii ChakiondyUt ; thS' 
Iliad did not emanate ftom the same conceptive JEdtlio Prinerps, in two vols. folio, of which there are 
feoultiea. The great mistake, however, is that ot the only about sixty copies extant, — Hague, ISOS ; Bekker, 
German school, m not placing any weight whatever on Berlin, Bautulein, Leipsio, 18C1. The English 

the Hellenic o^rihution of both poems to Homer, cchtions too numerous to mention. (Bee orade 
Tbe writer^ in the *' Britannioa" proceeds On this Hombr, vol. I. of this work.) 

point', we diffsr Mo from the Germans, and are Illscebral'bs, il-les’e-brai-to-^ (from Lat. UUeiOf 
uotliiu ashamed to believe, with our learned country- 1 entice or induce ; from its power to vesicate, wheu 
man Colonel Mnre,^ that Aristotle, Plato, uiirl the applied to the skin in cataplasms), in Bot., a synonym 
overwhelming majority of the hit^iost intoUeets in for Paronychinopm (which ««c). 

Ckceee, had very sofllciont reasons i'or placing a wide Ti.i.iciu.\£, (Lat. t/Zicio, I allure, from 

golf between the two epic poems which they agropcl to having a most agreea'* uMpfumo), in Bot., a gen. of 
•tamp with tbe uame of lloinor, aud the very inferior plants remarknble for t innance and beauty of their 
Wdrks of a cognate nature, known ailerwanis uiider liowers and iohnge, li^uuigiiig to the not. ord. 2fajgr- 
tiie name of the Epio Cycle ^ Nature did not prodiico nolineete, Tho species 7. attutu/um, or star-anise, hat 
twin Homers in those old Greek days, we uuiy depend the odour and llavour of aniseed. The fruit is used 
an it, any more thim she has produced in Ihese days by the Chinese its nu aromatic and carminative, and. 
twin Dantes or twin Hhaksneros. If there lind been as a spico. The oil obtained from the soeds is said to 
a ncond Homer, of unius large enough to produce a be substituted ocousionally for oil of anise. 
aOuntarpoice to suon a work as the Iliad, no doubt iLTiirMiNATC, Wdu-min-ai'-ti (Lat., the enlightened), 
Momeridm of eome second Chios would have been | a name opplled to the members of a secret society, 
aqualfy eager to stereotype liis memory in tlicir com- founded in 1776, by Adam Weishnupt, professor of 
posAtioni aud to^ immortalise themselves with his oaTion law at Ingulstadt. The professed olijeot of tha 
name. But precisely, we imagine, becuiise (here was society was, b3r one single tie, to unite men of all 
only one Homor, was there only one guild of gentile countries, in spite of different opinions, religions, and 
Homeridm. and one uniform, undisputed authorship ranks; to instruct all classes; aud to surround moa« 
of the Hiad and Odyssey among the Greeks, till some arebs with men of integrity, justice, tmth, and courage* 


pragmatical grammarians in meagre Ale vundria (among From tho ablest of his law-stadonta, Weialianpt sa* 
whom aeertain Xenon and Uellaoioiis are specialized), leetod apostles for hia new scheme. These aposUea Ito 
the prototypes of our modern WoHluus, began to culled and sent to various parts of Eoropa 

aibbis at imagined incongruities, aud to moot the to work out his new system. Lodges, numbering 

g nestinn of separate auttiorship. Such being the 1,000 disciples, were established in Bavaria, Suabia^ 
istoriofd conditions under which tho (piestion is Frivneouin, Milan, and Holland, before the ezisteaoa 
raised, it is aiMiifest that the presumptions, as in of the socioty was known at Ingolstadt. The society 
the question about the unity of the Iliad, are all itself formed a hierarchy consisling of eight gradee, 
•oainst the disintegrators; and a detailed examination exclusive of minor subdivisions ; namely, the Novice^ 
<n their oripy of minute and microscopic objection tq the Minerval, the Jlluminatue minor, tan IUwmnaiu§ 
the common authorebip will, in all^ Lkolihuod, bring major, the Scottish Cavalier, the Priest, the Begentf 
the intelligent student to a verdict of nof proven." Ho and the King. Young men were preferred, andLu* 
Bindi for the argumente for and against the author- thernns were taken rather than Catholics. The Baron 
•hiwof tha Iliad and Odyssey. Tho groat excelioiico de Knigge, aud Bode the philosopher, aeidoaaly pro* 
of Homer’s poetry lies in ica extreme afi'cction for moted the views of the society, which contained, in iti 
natore. »d the simple and healthy qualities with most flourishing condition, 2,000 members. A wpoto 
lAiehitia endowed. Hot tho less admirable are the at length arose between Weishanpt andKnigge, when 
vigorous and luxuriant changes which we ever and the latter wss deposed, retired to Brdoie, and wrote 
anon come across, all of which show, what is well against tbe lUnmiuati. In 1786 the whole society waa 
termed ^ne^billowj imthusiaam" of the blind old dissolved by order of the Bavarian government* Ttm 


IVantlarioN, observes, with regard to the quaint style 
whioh wo And sq abundant through the Iliad aud 
Odyssey,— ** It is quaint to say, * Fatroclus kindled a 
great ftre, gocEike man/* or, * Automedon held np the 
meat, dioino Achilles sUoed it;' quaint to address a 
yMg friend as *Oh pippin I* or • Oh soft-heart I * or 
*01i pet I* whiohever is toe true translation. It is 


compare Ajax to an aac whom boys are 
flrabpurlBg, niysaaa to a pet ram, Agamemnon in two 
nnetto three goda, and in tho third fine to a bull ; the 
]m|mdonB to wasps, Achilles to a grampus chasing 
hwile fishes, Antflochus to a wolf which kills a dog and 
xm away,JI[anelatts striding over Batroelus's body to 
a hmfer a^ndinf her first-born. It is quaint to say 
toatHcnelaoa was m brave as a* blood-sacking fly, 
teat Agamemnra's sobs esme tfaiok aa flashes of Bcht- 
voLwno, while running, 
lyaped like ovMowing nvers. All such simiiSi 
dieoem aimilaritiea, but 
Vlw duU to fed ineoiigrmties; nnaware, therefere, 
tegiil to on a verge where the sublime eaaOv tame 
toe ladicrous pLa mind aid haatt 
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tho following year, andWeishaopt fled to Halle, wharv 
he died. A new combination, the fonndar of whieh 
was Dr. Bahrdt, was soon aftarwarda Ibrmed, under 
the name of tbe Ghsrmanio Union. Althon^ it ia 
doubtful whether this second society ever attiuned to 
a perfect organization, it to ganenilly believed that ite 
politicalintngoea favoured and haataued onthe Aanob 
revolution. 

iLvumutAvato, Uny (Lai lume n , lighls 

Fr. iUummer, to anlightan). tha art of aasballtobiag aiia 
adorning manusermta willi ptotmtal lUustrationa o€ 
varioue seenea and evania, portraits, initial lettesfe 
borders, Ao., which was pmotiafd in the meditNral 
ages prior to toe introdoetum of Anting. lUnminafep 
ing wee generally eieouted by tha aumha, afanoat every 
monastery having a sonyfeHaas, or writing-room, ia 
whioh eopieaof the Soryiteraa and other works wera 
made with great labouis neatoeas, anAcare, and after- 
wards omamentad with piatums and davieas in gold 
andootom The eoionie employed by the actiatiwera 
•xtnraiely hriUiaait, and toe genaial edket wae height* 
aaed by the iatroduatlea of gatdeuAeihicr M; wEa 
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TlTmttMtton 


«n huttUM. The i«UW imd onuu pariiod ofttM JU ««# ^ .i S 

ntoD^r^dsM Me Keaemlhr very dubomte, lud eammaiuMted to tfao BoyaiSocidy .* paper *lcac wj^ . 
exMnitod «ich greet akm aaid teste? auA. oltbouj* the. some on nn infleiRTOeble 

tffxm tm for tlie jw»fc mwt stiff end ibmael. the ewell noMWigen, m !«%«*»**»? 
expremon of irarions psasions ie freouently conveyed 1 u^ lator, the John Onyton diiy)tw?ed 
idfebgveatibreeMideocfeotiieiBf andtlio portreitaof mfleiuumble gee, could ho obtww^ from ewatggg 
nersons. oertioulwlv those which were exe- exposed to heat m olose yoaseifu use tttus ewmepaff» 


eminen* persons, parUonlwly those which were m exposed to hout in close yos^ Gw tows siWIIg^ 
ottted hetWn the 6th and lOtfi centuries, are often produced was not practically vied till 1780, wnm 
extremely good. l?hciJluminii2ons that wore executed Mr. William Murdoch lighted his 
in the llth7 mh, and 13th centuries are not so car^ Uodroth, in Cornwall, with it; and sinoMigrt WJ 
fully drawn and coloured, not do they evince so much tins brnnoh of the chemical irts hai peogrSiwpnpiV 
artistic skiU ss those of an earlier period; hut from the and BaHaroolorily. {See Ga 8 MAWOf AiWJha.) Ml « 
oommencemeot of the 14th century to the introduction ciwcs ol artiHcml illumination, itu of greiU MpMMm 
of printing, they show coosiderahle improvcnu-ut in that we should bo able to dotemvuie With raeili^llj 
etyle and ^execution. The ilgures in the Uayoux relative ralue of tho light ob^ned. Ibis iageneMUff 
tapestry (eee Baxxvx TAi'Bsrav) may bo taken os a effected by comparing the illaminatmg ywtoy «ae 
faw specimen of the manner in uliicb tho luiiimn form ployed wiih some Bt.iudard source of light. , 

and other objects were rendered by mediieud artists, number otVxperuncnte to fix upon a standard. JW.UjPJ 
Tho iUuminators. and the art itaolf, wer.' Bind by I’oiton snys,— “ Alter comparing lights of many kinUa, 1 IM 
to borrow their titles “ from llio dhimiuutioii winch a every rea-son to conclude tlmt a large ww ranmc.^ 
bright ffenius giveth to his work." Illtiminalion was Ihreo to the pound, cither long or short— that is, eiUlW 
practised by tho Romans, as Rliny moi'tuma in his 13 or 16 inches in length, as manufactured by OM W 
‘‘llaturBl liistory." bookxxv. chap. 2, a biograjiliieal the great wax-ohandlera of London, and fui^lM 
work, written by Varro, which iiu lmb-d the IwesofTth) with a wick containing 27 or 28 threads of the Dm 
Romans of eminence, and was Cliricle'd w ;t.h portraita Turkey cotton, is oapablc of furnishing a most uniform 
executed by the aullior himself, llluniiimled woiks or nearly iiivariaWo Btandiwd of inumiit^on. It 
are of groot value to tho areliwologiat and bistormo, as ullords one-lontli ot the light omitted by the Argaud 
they show the luamiors, cusloniB, iiml Imbita of tho lumps of the Trinity House, and one-eleventh ol 
ancients, and tho xarioua nulions of Jiuropis lo (he light of my mechanical lump, when each lamp 
close (if the IBth oeritury. in mat tors ceolehiiistiwil, to bum with ita miiximuni flame, .ehort of smokiiig. 
military, and civil ; and they nflord illustrations of the For many of his determinations, however, 3>r, Ur# 
various implements, utensil^ nnnour, and weapons, used th<» French mechanical lamp, known os Carwl^ 
that were used by them, os well ns the prevailing stylo l.ainp. Tlio lollowing table contains Pdclet s estiinatiiim 
of urchitecturo of tho period. 'J’liey s.re also of flic of the illuminating powers olyar»ouBCOiuUea,oiidtoe» 
ei-eatest use in illustrating and explaining many im- consuuiplion of material m tho hour; the light 0s«' 
Wtant points which rebito to tho history of the out by a Oarcel A rgiuid lamp, consuming 061 grsillB» 
times in which they were respectively drawn. Many au hour, being culled 100 j— 

vfduable spcoimnijB of illurn united mHiiuscripta are UonsttmWRMI 

if — iwi.^ i.K..«n:/,a /,r i?.nK/iiin ftwfi Liykt* per nOW^m 


preserved m all the prinoipal libraries of Europe, anil 
oopies of a greffc number of drawings illustrative ot 
English antiquities, including portraits of tho curly 
kings and queens of Bnghind, with ropreaentntious ol 
tho persons and eostumo of our ancestors, their arms, 
houses, ships, and household furniture, have been pub- 
lished by Mr. Strutt, an eminent English antiquary. 
Sinoe the revival of (iothic arclutcclure, and the intro- 
duction of modimval ornamontatufti into our oluii-oh»»8, 


Tnllow candles, 0 in lb 10 CO 

Stcarine, or pressed tallow, 

8 in lb. fi*74 

Ditto, 6 in lb 7'6rt 

Wax rainll.'fi, 6 in lb Rlnll 

Bperniaceti, 6 in lb lli'JO 

Btcarie acid, poniinouly 
called sIcariDO, 6 lu lb. ... ]4'<J0 


the illnmination of scrolls with texts of Seriptiire, lor . . • r-A 

deoorativo purposes, in connection with churches, I he term I’hotnmetry is applied to the numeriCM Wjg 
schools Ac..* and a variety of oriiamt*ntal work, has luatioii of the depreca of the intensity ofligbt, Ix, . 
become a fashionable amusement, and affords easy and ssys Sir Jolm llerHchel, ‘‘light bo » ® 
lucrative employment to many who practise it. 11 and- tion, a Bomclbing scattered in minute par^oM in A 
books for instruction in the ort, whiob is similar in its direotions, it is ohviont that 

style and methed of execution to heraldic painting and la dill used over t ho surlace of a sphere cOBeentm wiW 


style and methed of execution to heraldic painting and ia dill’iised over tho surlace of a sphere cOBoeuTO WiW 
naintinff in bodv-colours. with boxes of colours and the luminous pom i», if it (ymlinuo its course, wlU w 

fiSw ROW a»<l ‘I*? Pri-?"'- “‘r 

be obtained from any bookHeller or artists' c<ilourmBii. spherunl surfacro j and toon 

lt,mlmdlicoU^lit<ilAMiq<^<a tf hfr of fay, -hich fri ro » W 

Oirm Joam’s Orammar ef Onmmmt. that i», M their radii, or of ttair dirtme. ftWjW 


oe ootainea irom any nooKunier ur mt.mis wtiiwu.»aa»... ... a.... » ; 

Strutt’s XemlandMccleeiaetieulAntumiU^^^ f 
Sn^ndj Strutt's View of the Cuniomey of England: inversely bh the whole w^Mei jv« 

Owm Jones's GmumiarV Omamr^ii. ^ that is, m their radii, or «. 

iLtuunrATXOw, iM -mintin' -ehttn, the act of illu- source of ligiit.......Let * ^ 

minating or making luminoiie. Through the invontion opaque soreen t^iiU ot amiril e^^ 
of coal gas, the operation of supplying light to the the light will 

rtroetaimdlnteriorsof houses has advanced greatly in sR other parts, fornniig a pyramid^ buadto 
within late years. The employment of gas fur illu- having the candle m the common v^x.j:f • Ij^ 
mioatoig purposes can be traced back to remote of white paper ^ ^ 

antiqufty ; yet the lubetantiiil history of its application doited over ftSSSl toSffiE 

can be dven in a few lines. Issues of infliMninable gas exactly as the bolee in the scr^. WW 
iSre^en observed at varioua times in difi'etent parts so smaU, their no®)*® .«> IJS *&?CS£ 

of toe world. Amongst these may be reokon^ the from the papw jSfr 


who observed them. If we oouw noueve me grow more unuorai ■■ w 
UMirante of toe Chinese, which we cannot saibly do, and the eve more distent 

is wmild aDoear that many years ago they applied paper will appear unifon^ if iW 

^^^liflSIoiiiable gates bJtJto prp^of heating alternate 

mid flluttiBatioii. In the oosl dietnets of tkii eountry, receive only half the figb^ and witt 
iMwe acniTott of inflammable gas exist in the coal- half aa muoh lUnminalM;' gad, •**^*?i 
SSs^^Sni CbatMosa, in degree of iUuminatom ia pmor^alt^^ 


in tube swn a eepteuaiiiBtoarge ^ gaa is evolved | in nnmbwy to toe qutniiM of raw whidAtoSentt from 
for snimliBitedltoeorigim^ Uoaaoiiiiigfaitoiiinan. 
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ZUtutration 


neri Sir John llersohel estnblishea the fdlloirii^ d^oi* 
ihM 1. The real intrinno bri^tnen of a liimiMfie 
oi>ject is the intensi^ of the light of each phjraiettl 
point in its sorfaee. 2. The apparent intrinaio bright- 
nesa of any oVJeot, or Inminary, is the degree of illo- 
mination of its image, or picture, at the bottom of the 
eve. 3. The absolute light of a luminary is the aum of 
the areas of its elemontary portions, each multiplied 
by ite own inttinsio brightness. 4. The apparent light 
of an object is the total quantity of light which enters 
onr eyes from it, however distributed in the retina. 
InstninientB made for the purpose of measuring the 
illuminating power of any body are called Photo- 
meters. They are of various iorms. IVboatstone’s 
photometer is one of the best known. It is a small 
sphere, with a rofloetiiig surface. Being placed be- 
tween tbo two lights, each light is seen reflected on it 
by the spectator. By an ingenious oonlnvance, a 
rapid rotary motion is given to the sphere ; and by the 
principle of the persiatcnco of impressions, the spec- 
tator sees two curves of different brightness. The 
brighter light is then removed till the brightness of the 
carves seems equal, and the intensities of the luminous 
points are then ns the squares of the distances. The 
illuminating power of oab is often greatly dependent 
upon the burner empfored. The chief burners now 
Oiuployod are the bat’S'Wmg, ilali-tail, Argand, Bnde 
Argand, Ac, The bat’s-wing consists of a lino slit rut 
into on iron nipple, giving a flat fatidike flame. The 
flsh-tuil consists of u similar nipple, perforated by two 
boles, drilled so that the Jets of gas are inclined to 
each other at an angle of about i)U°. A flat film of 
flame is thti^roduced resembling somewhat the tail 
of a flsh. (For the form of the Argand burner, are 
Anoiirn Liw; and for other methods of lUnminatioii, 
tee CANnin Manwactukv, Lamp.) One of the roost 
brilliant methods of illiiiiiinntion discovered in late 
years, it that of the electric light. It is produced by 
the onrrent of a noiverful voltaic battery between two 
pencils of bard cnarcoal, such as that deposited in the 
retorts of gns-works. Charcoal being au i/uperfcct 
conductor, becomes incandoHcent, and as it is not 
fusible at any known temperature, the splendour of 
tlie light is only limited br the power of the battery. 
After lieing formed into pointed cylindi'rs, the charcoal 
is mounted in metallic holders connected with (he ends 
of tbo voltaic battenr, and the pencils are so llxed that 
their points can be OTOUght into contact, or made to 
recode from each other, as required. AVbon in con- 
tncl, tbo current passes through them, and the char- 
coal becomes brilliantly Inmiiious, 'When separated, 
u splendid flame passes between them. The electric 
light can bo produced in an exhausted receiver, under 
■water, or in gnsos which do not support combustion. 
M. Foucault has applied tliis light, with great effect, os 
a substitute for the lime light in the pas mioroacopo. 
It has also been eroplojed, both in Franco and 
Bngland, on some ocrasions, to give light to workmen 
who were obliged to oonttnuo operations at night. The 
electric light has also been used on the theatrical 
stage, in order to produce striking effects ; and in 
illuminations of cities, as rnanifestations of joy, this 
light is often used to render public buildings lominons. 

Itr.i'STKiTTOir, (Lot. illttetrare, to 

show), a term used in Bhot., and distinct from com- 
parison, or simile, in this fact only, that illustration is 
ii'f'd to illumine an argument, while the former are 
only used to give force to expression. lUuetration is 
‘ometimes used in a wider and far more extended 
inse, in which, according to Braude, it seems to com- 
rehend cxnraple, in which ease it is the recital of a 
.(articular fact or instance, evincing the truth of a 
general proposition laid down in argument. 

IWAOX, (Lat. imago), in Rhet., a term 

applied to denote a metaphor which has been dilated 
mu made into a complete 'word, —painting by an 


onu 


- ®omplete word,— painting by an 
assemblage of different ideas moving through it, bat 
which Is not snffieiently expanded to be allegory. 

luAGn, in Optics, is the spectrum, or app'earonoe 
Of an object made by reflexion or refraction. ''The 
bngh* iiPM of an image de^iends evidently on the qnen- 
tity of littht concentrated in each point. Setting aside 
oUt*cia of -aberration, the brightness must therefore 
» propori tonal to the apparent magnitude (as seen 
wm the object) of the mirror or lens by which the 
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mys are relleoted or refracted. tBalCiliiblifAte^ area 
of the ol^eet, attd divided b^the aiMog the ti|iag«> 
Bat the apparent magnitode of tbe Hbs^ aaeeq^llw 
the ohjeot, is proportional to the squire of the (fome- 
ter of tbe lens divided by the square of the diataaee of 
the olgeet; and the area of the objeot divided by tbe 
area of the image is equal to the square of the distanoo 
of the objeot divided by tbe square of the distanee of 
the image from tbe lens : therefore the brightnesa of 
the image is proportioniil to tbe sqnsre of tbe diameter 
of the lens divided by the square of the distanee of the 
image from the lens ; that is to say, the brightness, or 
degree of illumination, of the image depends only on 
the apparent magnitude of the lens, as seen from tho- 
image, and not in any way on the* distance of fho 
object.'* For this reason certain stars are rendered 
■visible by the aid of largo telesoopes, and are perfootly 
invisible when a smaller one is iisefl. 

IiCAca-saBAKixG xscD IVousnip. {See InOLiiBi: 
and Iconoclasts, toI. I. of this work.) 

luAOEay. — A general term applied to allegories, 
metaphors, simile.*!, and such-lilce figures, nsed in 
rhetoric (which ise). 

Imagxkaby Quantities, iw-qi'-e-na-rs, a term ap- 
plied in Algebra to the even roots of negative quan- 
tities, or tho imaginary results of some impossible- 
operation. By inflnit' series, and continued frao- 
tions, it can be easily t ‘ ed that — 


\/ — 1 


1 

8x‘ 




&o.; 


where, if or = ±0, wo shall have \/-l s ±0 
to which no definite arithmetical mean ing c an possibly 
be nttoohed; and, consequenlly, \/ — 1 cannot bo 
a.ssignc(i, and not even an approximation ean be made 
to Its value. This circumstance shows that though 
db n/— 1 may have arisen from the generalixations of 
symbolical algebra, tbe origin and meaning mnst be 
looked for in other quantities than numbers; for in 
arifhmetie, considerea without referenoe to its afjpU* 
eaiiontf every inrer^e operation implies the previono 
performance of tho roiTesponding direct operation; 
and therefore eitnl quantities, whereof tho acltlime- 
tical vahios can never be exactly asoertained, have 
their origin in the application of arithmetio to geo- 
metry. Altboiigh imaginary quantities have no real 
value, yet they are of important aid in tbe higher parts 
I of matliemntical analyiiis, as tbqy indicate a marked 
distinction between (jiiantities which have no natural 
or necessary depondonce on each other, 
i Imagination, tm-q/-»n-ai*-tAtra (Lat. fmoge, an 
image), in Phil., Is a term used in various signilioa- 
tions. According to Dr. Reid, imagination, in 
proper sense, si;i^ifies a lively conception of objects of 
sight, being distinguished from conception as a part 
from a whole ; and Addison says that ** the pleasures 
of imagination are such as arise from visible objects, 
since it is the sense of sight that furnishes tbe imagina- 
tion with its ideas.** Others, however, employ tho 
word in a niiioh wider signification ; some os synony- 
mous with fanev; others as denoting generally that 
faculty of the human mind by which thonghts or 
ideas are produced at will. Fbilosopbors have divided 
imagination into two,-- the reproductive and the pro- 
ductive. By the former, they mean imagination con- 
sidered as simply re-cxhibiting or representing tho 
nhjecte presented by perception, that is, exhibiUog 
them without addition or retrenchment, or any change 
in the relations which they reciprocally held when 
first made known to us through senaq. The prodno- 
tire or creative imagination is that wnieh is usnally 
signified by the term imagination or fancy in ordinary 
language. According to Sir W. Homiltco, ** imagina- 
tion, in the oommon aooeptation of the term, ia not n 
simple, but a compound ilscnlty, a fhcolty, however, 
in which representation-*the vivid exbimtion of an 
objeot— forms the principal eonstitoent. The repgo* 
duotive imagination is not a simple fkeiiltj : it com- 
prises two processes; first, an a^ of representation, 
strictly so called, and seeondly, an net of reproduction 
arbitrarily limited by certain contingenkoiroamstaiiOMs 
and It is from the arbitrary limitation of this seeoiia 
constituent that the facnlfy obtains the oikly title ifi 
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ibii ti> an In^aModant aiMnee/* la 
the imaginalwa of oottmon taagaano- 
vo ima^naCloa of phttot^beNh4i not 
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oaa evliibii ti> an ii 
isanaer.^*r‘ 

p^ooiiTO __ ^ ^ ^ 

tet the repTMentaeKre proeeia jpiMr the wocmt to 
1 wonid gfTO the name of the oompwnitlto.** 
The tiaarination repreaenia ideaa in three priaeipa] 
Olvera : (1) the nainral order, that in whion we re- 
ceive the ImpreBaion of external ohjecta, or the order 
MOOrdJng to which onr thonghta apontaneonalj groap 
themaehea ; (3) the logical order, proaenting what » 
nniveraol prior to what ia 'contained under it aa par- 
ticnlar, or preaenting the particular drat, and then 
aacending to the universal which they constitute : (S) 
the poetical, which consiata in seising individual eir- 
ea'mstances, and grouping them in anch a manner 
that the im^ination ahalT represent them so oa they 
might be offered by the aenao. There are different 
hinds of imagination, ns there are different kinds of 
inteUectnal actifity. There is the imagination of ab- 
atraotioD, the imagination of wit, the imagination of i 
judgment, the imagination of reason, the imagina- 
Cion of 'feeling, the imagination of tlie pasaiona. 

Imbboglxo, im‘brole*‘SO (Ital. brngHarf, to eon- 
found or mix together), a term applied in Lit. to the 
plot of a romance or drama, when it ie much per- 
plexed, complicated, and interworea. Tho Italians 
themaehea also term small bnrlesqnoa, when rendered 
ludicrous bv similar absurdity, by tho same title. 

Ixiubb, r-tt«dez, in Ghem., a class of bodies inter- 
modiate between the amides and nitrites, supposed to 
contain a hypothetical radicle, imidogen, or ammonia 
less two equivalents of hydrogen. Though not nn< 
xneroua, seteral of them are well known. 

IiCVACVLATB CoKCBPTioir, kon-tep^ 

tXaa (Lat. •suaaefi/a/a#, spotless, pure ; eoneep/»o, tho 
act of concehing) of tho Holy Virgin, a festival ob- 
eerved in the Koman Oatholie church on the 8th 
December, iu honour of the alleged conception of tho 
Virgin Mary without sin. This doctrine was first 
promulgated about tho middle of the 12th century. 

devotion to the Blessed Virgin had reached such 
a height, that many obscure iheoUtgians set on foot tho 
idea, that not only was she sanctified from her birth, 
but also that she was conceived without sin. For a 
long time there were many disputes as to its accepta- 
tion : and it was not deflnod ss an article of faith until 
the 8th December, 1S5'1, when Pope Pius IX. declared 
it in the following words We define the doctrino 
which holds the most blessed Virgin Mary, in the first 
instant of her conception, to have been preserved ftve 
from all stain of original sin, &e. &o.’* From tho ample 
testimony offered by the Scriptures, however, there is 
full proof that no one except our Saviour was born 
thoroughly free from sin ; and, consequently, the whole 
doctrino of the Immacidate Conception rests but on a 
very slender basis. 

IVHAZBET^kUBV. (ScC MaTXBZILISX.) 

IvxBBSiOB, im-mer'-ahun (Lat., ft-om in, into, and 
laercii#, part, of tnergara, to plunge), in Astron.,tho 
disappearance of one heavenly body behind another, 
or wiuin the shadow cast by another during an eclipse. 
Immersion, or incidence of an eclipse, takes place as 
soon as the disc of the body that is eclipsed begins to 
pass behind the disc or shadow of the other. 

IifUBBBiox, Birrisu bt. (See BAmBV.) 

IicuoLATioi!r,tm<iao*f<i«'-f%im (from Lat. iiamotofe, to 
Bscrifloe), a ceremony used amongst the Bomanswith 
regard to their saorifleea. It consisted in throwing 
frankincense, wine, and a species of eake, on the head 
eff the victim, before it was sscrifleed ; consequently, 
when inmtHaiion was performed, the victim was already 
doomed, and the term became applied to the sacrifice 
itself. 

XiuroBiAmT, Ist-mof-ifiT-e-fe nAt.lsi«orfalt«), that 
qu^ity of perprtoal existence which differs only Arom 
etemM In the one respect, that the former has a begin- 
ning, which does not belong to the latter. Btemitvis 
the attribute of the Dei^ himself, while iikimortafitj 
only anphes to some of his ereatious ; as the sool, for 
azam^e.. The dogma wbleh insists on the Immortality 
of the sotd is veiy ancient, and is coDBieted with almost 
•Ur^gionB, aitnougb, of course, under a variety of 
eoneeptions. fieme philosophers have pretended to 
prove the immortaHtoof the soul firom its nsmatosialily; 
but the idea oennor be eacried ont, as, alMr the de- 
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itmetfito df «he tK^ h llto epht^iM 
ptoiBt at aeaen, aiidtiiito would b^seiri^ 
ofiatM also. ConseqnsB^Ki Hie hope of t 
mast be eensideredaieUftowaonmiintt ( 
argrasnt which esnbe proved bj e&ff < 
similes of every-day Hfe, . , 

IxTACT, (firom Lit. X himiiifiUi 

Meeh., the single instantaneous blow or stioke 
munieated firom one body in motion, to anodier.b 
which may be either in motion or atrestk If tlus^ 
moves in the direction of the stroke, the fanpast Ig i 
to be direct ; if hi a different direction, ft Si si^-* 

oblique. The theory of direct impacL Of e 

is aa follows:— Let the masse# of twoWKersai^ 
rial particles, be m and mf. and lat them Bscee^iil^ 
uniform velooities, v and v', m the samediTMtimtlleng 
a straight lino ; « being greater than o^, so tlmt «i ffeto 
takes m'. Let u be toe common velocity of the tito >, 
balls whon the oompraasion at the moment of 
at a maximum degree ; idso let F be the nrafiMijiii 
expended in order to produoe thia nnmprnitiffin, eifi 
eP the momentum acquired daring the reslHntilbipm 
the force of tho bodies, c being tho eoefBoitok df ilito 
tiei^. Let V and V' be the velodtios of the hsllijfUilD 
collision ceosei. Hence, we have the thrM fbUomg 
eases . # 

( 1 ) me s momentam of m at the beginnlhg of .doll*- 

lision. 

F s momeutom spent in producing oompm* 
sion. 

AM Ea momentum of to when oompreiiiott Is a 
maximum. 

(2) fliV = momentum of to' at the beginniiig of oM*- 

lision. 

m'a =3 momentum of »* when compression SS' 
moj;. eiV s m'a— P. 

(3) At Ihe instant when collision eeuei, wo have 

similarly— 
mV ss mu —rP 
#a'V’' = m'tf +aP 

From which equations wo shall get— 

^ _me + mV mV'i-mV' 


m + m' 
m.m*^ 


! + »' 




me + mV 





V 

OT + m' 

In obliqne impact, it must be assnmed fltal the tdotnil* 
action of the baMs during collision Is along tba line 
which joins their centres at the instant when, oompi^ 
sion is at a maximum, and along that line on^ Uiat 
is, wo asBome the balls to be perlmy smooth. jSonoei 
if a smooth ball impingea obliquely on a smqothjr* — 
the line of reaction of the plane will be i 
to its snrfaoiV and the momentam of (bv unin 
ball will be affected along that line only. 7<^ 

information, the reader bad better consult Frofi 

Walker’s treatise on Keohanios, whsN ha wiU 'l^ 
the subject treated on at length. 

lur aluxbkt, \ttcm. Xiol. In anfi 

a stake), a mode of punishment which was pneUsed 
formerly by the Turks and other andfllft^ natl^.- 
It oonsisted in tlirasting a staha throagh Hie, bo^, 
and thus leaving the victim to a Upgic^ deiHL !»• 
stances sre recorded of persons wfti snylutod tUw 
horrible torture for seversl dayi^ Moto-doaHi HfMitf 
them from their sufferings. It ft stotodhy Mr. LayM 
in his **Hineveb,** that lapaltonsiht was oottmofilr 
practised by the Assyrlana towa^ theft 
that the instmment of ptt w ft hm int , the itoko, whe 
thrust through the body linnwdtototo nnder 
(vol. H. p. 374). When pariue tooi; Jlabylon,Jm tos- 
paled no l«sstlian3jOOOpHiovi«rs,aBiistatod bfXbgod- 
otiis(iii.lS9). In^^tis^tohesliliinS^n 
the Bast, the Ohnniebeiiqt the people aaonjnt Whom 
it ismoat omployodM amode ofrannbJnsSr 
IxTAirAZiew, lsi*pdii-ai-sitow.(Ii«tf |ton% .Iftsad), in 
Theol., ft a tonn med to ftgi% of the 


XaUMnos with nspiet to tho noniooift ofth^liOidV 
■upper : bat wUoh ins bald bj'othen long beihco thi-* 
thno of^Latber, jftooording to this 'riew; the body ond 
blood of Christ baeome unltad with the elemanti of th« 
eaoharist without m ohanga in thmr natnila. **Tba 
body.*' aooordiag to Luther. “ fa really present io the 
breea. the eubstaaoeB being Ig each caae so mixed to- 
gether. that each retains its owanproper operation and 
nature, and yet together iboy eonstitata a single 
objcot." 

iKPABiiAircii. itn-par'-lihm phf.parlsr, to Bpaah).>> 
PormerJy, n derondont in a suit at law was entitled to 
demand ono imparlance, or lieeniia loqnendi, and might 
have more granted by consent of the court, before he 
pleaded, to see if he oould end the matter by talking 
with the plaintlir. without further suit. It is now dia- 


lUPinxHB, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 

ord. Baltaminaeea. The species I. baltamina is com- 
monljr known as the Balsam, and is one of the most 
beautiful of garden apniials, forming a showy cone of 
llnoly-Tariegated oamation-like flowers. Those nro 
regarded as the most choice varieties which have the 
flowers double and striped ; but none of the varieties 
are permanent, or can bo continued by seeds. The 
prevailing colours of the petals are white and red, the 
latter extending to every shade of orange, suiirletj 
purple, lilac, pink, and especially carnation, nr flesh- 
colour. Tm way to procare very largo plants is to 
sow early in tlie season, as in Mnroh ; to oommonco 
transplanting into three-inch pots, aa soon ns the plants 
have two proper leaves j and to sbilt every week or ten 
days into pots a size larger every time, until nt lost 
they are in very capacious ones, and in the richest 
light mould. I. nollianutre^ the toueh-iue-not, is the 
only species found wild in Europe. When the seeds 
' ace ripe, the slightest touch will cause the capsule (o 
bunt With clastio force; hence the names impaUem 
and nolitangerc. 

iMPBAOUMBitr, im*per(»h'-menf (Lnt. impefo, T pro< 
seoute), in Law, is a prosecution boflire the Lords, by 
the Commons in parliament, of persons accused of 
treason, or high punlio crimes, and misdemeanours of 
an inferior description. A comtuoner cannot, however, 
be impeached before the Lords for any capital ollenee. 
but only for high misdenicauour ; a peer may bo iin- 
poached for any crime. The first regular instanee of! 
this proceeding appears in the rcigii of Edward III., 
when the Icing demanded the carls, barons, and poors, 
to give judgment against Simon do Berelbrd, who bad 
boon an accomplice in the treason of Itoger, earl of 
Mortimer. Previous to that time, the Lords seem to 
have exercised a kind of irregular jurisdiction over 
state olTenoea. Io 1379, the Commons first appear as 
public prokeoutors. For some time after this, cases of | 
impeachment were common ; bot flrom the reign of 
Boward IV. down to Elisabeth, no instances occur, 
bUls of attainder, and prosecutions in the 8tar Cham- 
ber. being the means usually resorted to for the puuisli- 
ment of state offenders. In the reign of J amos I., tlie 
practice of impeachment was revived, and has been 
oontiuued einoe. the last memorable instances being 
Warren Hastiogs in 1783. ood Lord Melville in 1805. 
The mode of prooedure is briefly as follows A mem- 
ber of the House of Commons charges the accused with 
certain high crimes, and moves that be be impeached. 
If this is agreed to, the member is ordered to go to the 
bar of the House of Lords, and there impeach the ac- 
ousad. ^ioles of impeachment are then drawn up, 
an^hav^ met with the sanotion of the house, ere laid 
beftire the House of Lords. The accused replies to 
^ nominated fbr the inal, and 


fueadable to an impeachment by the Commons ; but 
this does not affect the prerogative of the crown in 
(rating pardon after jud^ent on an impeachment, 
daoiston is oome to by the lord high steward taking 
' of each member on each article, beginning 

tilth the junior baron. 

limn KTR ABILITY. fin-0e)i-«-fr^-5tF-e-fe (feom 
diap«Mfra6gi«, irapenetranle). a term applied to one 
' or the properties of matter, inferred by experience, i 
biiBd rastiug on the fact that, at the tamo instant ef 
lOlO 


tims^ no twb bndiet ean>oc«i|Hr tbo same poirtloii of 
s^iaoa. When ah attempt is nadd to plaaaana nrilA 
body in the part of apaoe ooev^ed^by anbtt^^ it 1| 
either itsistea by the utter, or tito latter it raBBOvodw 
Impenetrability ia thereibre only another name for tfda 
resistance. As regards solid bodies, the proparliy 
rec^nlres no proof, being obvions to the tonoh. Tan 
property can also be proved for liquide by very olm^n 
etperimento. If a solid body is immersed in a* veHcl 
brimftal of water, it will divlace a flnantity of water 
^ual to its own bulk ; and if a cork be forcibly pressed 
into the neck of a bottle full of water, the bottle will 
burst. The impenetrability, however, of all matter 
can only be taken in conjunction with the hypothesia 
of its porosity. Otherwise the existence of the pro* 
perty might no suooessfnlly disputed. Sugar or salt 
may be dissulved in water without increasing the bulk 
of the fluid. Matter, in such cases, must be per- 
meated, or else the matter of the fluid has pores or 
interstices. The researches of soienoe will ^nbtiesa 
throw a clearer light upon impenetrability, the de* 
iinition of which rests ot present whemy on an 
assumption. 

iMcxnATiyii Mood, tm-peW-n-ftc (Lat. tmpero, I 
conimauil), in Gram., ia that part of the verb which is 
employed in commandii *, exhorting, entreating, or 
permuting; as, Oepri 'U peace, Avoid evil com* 
pauioiis. 

I M cJiBATOR, m~per*-u - - >r (Lat.) , according to Tadtoa 
(AnnaU lii. 7t), u title bestowed among the early 
Koinaus by the accliimations of the soldiery, and after- 
wards by a vote of the senate, on a commander-in- 
chicfwlio bad sigiiulized bnusclf by killiug a certain 
number of the «>tiemy in battle. Thn cousnls them- 
selves oviginiilly bore the title of imporator before they 
were ciiilcd comuU. After the repnblio was over- 
tlirown, impcralor became the hignest title of the 
supremo ruler, — whence the modem word emperor 
was brought into use. {Seo Empbrob.) 

iMrBKi'fiCT NuAtuEB, im-pet'-feH (Lat. imperftef^)^ 
a number, the sum of whose aliquot parts or envisions 
is not equal to itself, dt is the rovorso of a perfect 
number, whose parts, when added together, are equal 
toil. Thus 13 IB an imperfect number, for example, 
as its divisors, 1. 2, 3, 4, (1. amount to 18, which is over 
13, — which latter tmiubcr is therefore deemed imper- 
fect. {See NuMDEiie, Pbopbbtibs of.) 

Imfbkfbct Tense, in Gram., is that tense, or part 
of a verb, which expresses the action or event of whioh 
we speak, as at a certain time, to whioh wo refer, in an 
unfliiished or imperfect state ; os, I was reading when 
he arrived. 

IiirBKMBAiitLTTY,tm-per-ff»e-d-5»7^«-fe (Lat. in, not; 
permeo, I pass), a term applied to that property by which 
some substances resist the passage of other substanoea 
through their mass. Thus glass is impermeable, for 
its pores are so smidl that no pressure hitherto applied 
lias been able to drive fluids through them. Gold, 
however, is permeable, as was proved in the experi- 
ment of the Florentine Academicians. In endeavour- 
ing to determine whether water wasoompressible. they 
filled a hollow sphere of gold with it. and then aj^Ued 
great pressure to the surfhee; the oonsequenoo of 
whioh was. that the water was foroea out through the 
pores of the gold. Borne snbstanees are impermeable 
on acponnt of their repulsion to other booles ; tkna 
ofl-skiu, or water-proof doth, is impermaabla to 
water. 

IvpbbbovaiTbbbb, im-per'-mMUtt (Fr.feipersofMicO, 
in Gram., are suoh as are used only in the tfaira 
person ; as. It raina. it snows, it thhuden* The word 
impersonal, however, as implying a totel absonoe of 
persons, cannot, with striot propriety, be applied to 
these verbs, nor, indeed, to any verbs ; and hence soma 
grammariani reject the name altogether. 

iHFBTzeo, im^et4*-go (Lat.. from to infest), 

in Med., is an eruption of yellow itohing pnstnltos' 
ring in olnsters, and terminating in a.yriHosr, 
thin, scaly fflrost. It it-also known aa homid or moist 
tetter, and dischargea a thin acrid ichor, It occM on 
all parts of the body, bat most commonly on tfao 
extremities. A variety of it ia prodneed by t]|io aeCion 

of certsin irritants np<m too skin, aa on to* bands of 

those who work among sngi^. known aa toe grooer'a 

itch; alto on too hands oT Inicklayotl, known ao tha 







f1^fWri>f€Qr«. ^ . , 

IiiFms»<ar<jPf4w ]Mh^« tnrn utM 

rff&M«i tlM «M tMof #0 mommOmt <v qnaiitl^ of] 
iiiolioB I Mid !• fMnO j MMxmttd by the pfodaet 
of the MM niMi of the body. TUe lahjeoti 

however, hee led to oonndenble oontroverey Msoeg 
phiJofophen ; aome eaUmeting it by the mesa into tlio 
velocity, while othire xnaintain that it varies aa the 
mesa into the aquaie of the velocity. ThU difference 
aeema to have ariaen from a miaoonception of the 
term rather than from any other eaaao; those who 
maintain the formet opinion consider impetus, or 
momentum, to signify the momentury impact, and 
the latter the anm of all the impulaea till the motion 
of the body oeasea. In Gunnery, impetun is the alti- 
tude through which a body must fhli in order to gain 
a velocity equal to that with which the ball is dia- 
oharged from the gun. . 

liiPLXCATioir, im^pli-haV'ghun (IVom Lat. imptieOf I 
enfold), in Law, devotes something inferred, without 
being expressed directly in words ; as where a man 
dovuca lands to his heira at law alter the death of his 
wife,^ the latter is said to hare an catato for life by 
impUcation, though no eatato is given to her iu express 
teema, 

ItfvoitTs iwo Exports. (Seo Coumebcb.) 

lucosmoir or Uairns. {Set llaztns, lurositiow 
OPJ 

UfTOST. (Sm Taxation.) 

ItfpMGNATiON. (See Uetbosuctzon or Plants 
A 2 n> ANiarAT/S.) 

Impbsssmbnt, tm-pPMs'-fiteii/, in Law, is tho forcible 
levyii^ of aebmein for service iu the royal navy. Tho 
practice of impreasiug and granting powers to tho 
Admiralty for that purpose is of very ancient date, 
though no statute has expressly declared this power 
to bo in the crown, yet many of them very strongly 
imply it. Tho wtatute 2 Kicli. II. o. 4, speaks of 
mariners being arrested and retained for tho king's 
service, aa of a thing well known and practised witli- 
ont dispute, and provides a remedy against their 
running away. The arguments against this system 
ere ffiten HcGullooh, iu his edition of Smith’s 
Wetuth qf If ationt, note xii. 

Ihpbimatub, (Lat., let it be printed), 

iB the permission granted by tho censor, in tboso 
oountriM where a censorship of tho press is esta- 
blished, for a book to be printed. Tho form was also 
used with books printed in England in early times ; 
and even in the present day, books printed with the 
aanction of certain of the Scottish universities, as 
Bt. AndreWe, carry the *' imprimatur** of the senatus 
GciMemiona. 

Imanaa, im-pri'-mii (Lat., in the first plaoo), a 
word generslly used in cataloging a series of things, 
ideas, or argnments. It means “ in the first place,'* 
and its implioation mi^ be seen in several of hbak- 
spere's plays, partionlsrly in “Henry IV It is somo- 
iniM out of date now in ooxnmon phraseology. 

I]mzirT,iiii^*^Ht (fromPr. imwimer, to impress), 
diedesigiiaMon of Uio place where, oy whom, nnd when, 
a bOfA u pnblishdl, always placed under the title of | 
the same. By the act 39 Oco. 111. cap. 79, every 
printer is oUigid to affix his name and residence to 
each artiele be shall print : and if it consists of more 
than one leaf, then U|>on the first and lost leaves, under 
• heavy pooidiy t there are some exceptions (4> this 
Isw, hpwMW. In newspapers, the imprint is gene- 
rally plaa^ at the end or the last colnmu of the final 
wage. In books, tbe name of the printer is sometimen 
plaoed at the back of the title-page, and sometimes aw 
the ead of the work. _ 

Ij»ai 90 NiilliT, saapria'-ea-imBt (Fr. empruonmtv^), 
the restraint of a man's liberty under tbe oastody, 
ehatgo, or keeping of another. Imprisonmeat extenda 
not on^ to a gam, but to a house, stocks, or where a' 
xntt is held in toe atreet, Ao.{ for iu all theieeaaes the 

ff rtyflo reatraiiied ia said to be a prisoner, ao long aa 
haltk not hie liber^ ftwdy to go about hiaboshieat 
oa at other tintea. No man can be impriaoned eae^ 
fay fheJawfol judgmeot of bis peera, or by the law of 
theland; and no nun can be imprisoned axoaptaa toe 
law dfaeeita^ dtoer by conmiaiM gad order eTneourt eq 


IVor tether _ 

2®“** Aiwi*. 

Fam mbiaoaricm, smft IteHunlhnnvm) 
Iif»nxaow»r]*« Feui, (Aia Bjlxm lii9Bifeto» 
— !.) 

xjtrBOKrtff, iat- p reay r -sf (Istoi In vaadinaaa). In 
Lit., is applied to soneutepgiven out cm tbe spur of 
the moment, or without gpmeditatifKB» 1lBaa^yolf n' 
witty or epigrammatio ehpMttor. 

iKVBoraxATXON, isiyrpyM«t<oi^M«ca, Iu Iiaa% ia where 
the tithes, glebe, or other eedesisiroeel imes of a 
parish, are in the hands of a layman i when'saA am 
annexed to any spiritual corporation, they ase said to 
be appropriated. 

Impbovisatobb, im-pfo-ce-m-fe'-re (Its)., unpMM 
mcdiutcdly), is a term applied to one who haa thW 
power of compusing and reciting a number of vevsea 
upon any given subject without premaditaiiou. Th« 
Itnlians partieiilarly excel in this species of oowpcfsl*' 
tion, owing, no doubt, iu great measure, to the riehneat 
and flexibility of their langnags. Tho poetry, howw 
ever, so produced is of no very high oharaetcr, bCiug 
chiefly remarkable for its natural flow of language aaS 
qiitek adaptation of ideas and images to the main 
subject. Koiio of the poems so produced hove ae« 
qnired any permanent r^utation. Tbe impBOvisa* 
tnre generally accompanies himself on the guitay 
while bo is giving forth hi.<i verses. Several fsmalea 
have likewise (listinguished themselves in this art, and 
are styled improvitairici. 

Impl lab, imf-puU ( Lut. impulitu), the force of anebody 
communicated to another in a eontinnanoe of motiott 
after the force has been withdrawn. When a body r(fila 
down a gontly-inclined plane, it is possible to see tha 

g radual changes in its velocity, and ft ia apparent that 
etween tho instants at which the body oas two dlfi* 
foront velocitips it takes in aU intemediste velooitiMt 
or that the change of velocity is perfectly grsdualtf 
But when a body is violently struck, as in tbe esse of 
a bull by a criciret-bat, no gradations of vclooi^ am 
seen ; but the bull appears to change from a point of 
rest, as it were, to a state of rapid motion, without 
passing through any of tbe intermedisito atotosb IB 
this case it is said to receive an impulse, which may, 
therefore, bo said to be any cause by which velocdly w 
communicated iraddcniy and without gradations. 
iNAroVBATxoN, in-atoff-u-faV^t/tui^Bwcrd borrowod 

from tho ceremonies used by the Somaua When they 
were received into the college of Augurs, and aralkM 
to tho net of inducting into oifice with ceremoity. ttii^ 
and emperors are iiMUffurattd by ooronation, pniBtaa 
by cunsccratiou ; and too heads of coUegis and othw 
important officers Jiy such eersmoniaa and foffilb OB 
give woigbt and authority to tbe Crattiutiom 
Tnca. (8€» vol. I. of this work.) 
iNCANDxscBNos, •M-kAn-dM'-sfM (Lot. 
the lununnus glow given by a fUbstiiDdawhea intssiM^ 
ignited. Ignition and incandasoenoe ana proparttsate* 
longing to some bodies, by which they gife out Bght 
when raised to oertain high temperatures. toamiantItoQff 
light increasing with the temperature. The light dt wal. 
is of a dull rod ; then bright, and indioatifigwiiatU ealtod 
oh«rry>rod beat : it becomes orange^mUmred or yaUmr 
at a higher temperature; and, Ustly, a WUto ' 


when the light becomes painfhltothecya. Otedofte 
at which incandescence beginB to be risible iu fte om 
was placed by Bir Humpbray Davy*# eaper h ue a ti at 
810<* Falir. ; but a dull red beat, riri^ at diBrii|^ ia 
probably about 1,000* dhenry-frib heat, t an 
orouee beat, l,70(P ; aiM w itolte hast, iu* 

cording to Daniell’a pyrometer, while heat of 

a good wind-fnmaoe ia 3,300^. 

INCABVATXON, M-karHMF-sMit (fk, Laet. com, flash), 
in Theol., is a term used to deaoteiha talriiigupoit him 
of our hunna nature by Christ Jeiua. 'Whet the ffahtMl 
of tbia union of tbe human aod toe divine was, wwhavw 
BO means of knowing; that aadaw nnlou aatoatedffl 
take piaeok wubave toe elanaat evidence in sdrialiiMr} 
for 8t. John saytt **The wura wee medo fiem, aua 
dwelt among to.** < Tet BMOy sgets hato ariiea, who 
have mafaxteined the oemtnu^, and held toai^ihi Bon of 
Ood did not take human natiica upotk Wntx at tow 
AriOBt^ BowaSetMt Ntatoritoi^ 
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^ lircii vni AKY, (Lst. im§nio, I bm), ii 

«• wbo wilfaUf settftrf to tho boDM, or othor pro* 
ntrtr, of anotber ponoo. It Sm alio vaed Sn a nata- 
phorical aenfa to denote a politioal af^ltator, <me who 
goea about to Inflame paople^a minda agaiabt the 
goTemment. 

INCSKIB, «a'*«efla (from lAt. ineenderi, to htuni). 
a dry reaiitiouB compound* Whiob* wheA burnt, produces 
a pleasant perfume. Aocordlng to Bingham, the use 
of inoenae m oonneotion with the Euoharist was on> 
ino jm In the Church until the time of Gregory the 
Great, in the latter part of the 6th century. It then 
became preralent, but has long been disused in the 
Church of England ; although it is still adopted by the 
Bomish church* Amongat ancient pagan nations, the 
perfume of incense was generally offered to the gods, 
and as the representatiTe of God, the Persians used to 
burn inoenie before the king. The word used to denote 
incense arising from spices, is also need in Hebrew to 
denote the smoko arising from tho fat of burnt 
aaorifloes. The incense used by the Jewish priests was 
n compound of stacte, onycha, galbannm, and pnre 
flrankinoansa. This compound was to consist of equal 
parts of each ingredient, to be broken into very minute 
particles, whioh were to bo deposited before tbe ark. 
It was to ba used specially in the eerrioe of JehoTah„ 
as its Ufa in private life was specially forbidden (Exo- 
dus XXX. 84-^B). The origin of incense in tho Jewish 
form of worship, according to Maimonidos, in ** More 
Kevoehim,'* quoted in an article on the subject in the 
** Sncyclopasaia Britanniea,'* was to prevent the dis- 
imeable effects of having suoh numbers of animals 
alaughtored for aaorifloe. The bnming of the incense 
waa prooeoded with in the following manner:— The 
prism having drawn lots, to ascertain who should offer 
It, the parson daatined took a large silver dish, in which 
was • oanaar full of incense | and, being accompanied 

a r another priest, earrying some live coals flrom tho 
tar, want into the temj^e. 


, where, in order to give 

Botico to the people, he stmok upon an instrnment 
of braaa, resemoling a gong, placed between tho temple 
and altar. Immediately after the burning of tho holo- 
oanst (which sec), the incense was set &re to, all the 
innlftitnda without tbe temple continuing in prayer 
daring the time that it was aonsnming. 

iKCxat. (Lat. i. e, notretuhtm, not 

pore), is the marriage, or living together os husband 
and wuh, of persons within certain degrees of consan- 
gninity. During the Protectorate, incest was made a 
capital offence ; bnt at the llestoraiion this law was 
abolished, and it is now oognixablo only by the 
aoolesiastical courts. 

Iwon, lash (ADff.-Sax.), a lineal measure, tho twelfth 
part of a foot, and equal to three barleycorns. 

lucB or OurpLi. (ffr« Avcnoir.) 

IzrotDXircx, Avoli or, in**»e-d»n» (Lot. iiictJo, I fall 
upon), a term used in Catoptrics, &e., to express tbe 
angle betwean tho direotion in which a line strikes on 
a pane and the perpen^onlar to that plane. When 
ws of light striking a body are reflected, the angles 
ofineidenco and the angles of reflexion are said to be 
equal. The poini qf incidenet is that point in which a 
ray of light is anpposed to fall on a piece of glass. 
JCsac of ineideaee, is that line in whioh light is propa- 
gated from a radiaut point to a point in tho surface of 
the speoulum, otherwise called the iacideni rap. 

Isrcisoxs, ia-ii^sora (Let. iacMorct, fr. incido, I cut), 
in Anat, is the name ipvcn to tho four front teeth in 
each jaw, so called from their use in cutting the food. 

IirouwATXOir, in-kUn-aV-^un (Lat. •ncftiiafio), a 
term u aiiat o express the angle which two lines, or 
plonM, 1|pko with each other. Thua, two lines which 
mm a rery small angle are said to have a vezysmall 
inclfuataon to one another. Inclination is therefore 
aynonymous with angle, and the angle of inddanee is 
the teohniori term for wbttt should properly be called 
the angle of inclination. 

Ivcunxp pLAin, ia-kKnsd' plain, one of the Are 
Blmple Bwchaittcal powers in aUtioa, the theoiw of 
which m be eaaity deduoed from the proposition 
tha decomposition of foroea.** Ira oo^ be 
on a horisoBtal plana on which there is no 
it stands to reason that the body wiU be 
eatttely supported, and that any horiaontal preasuore, 
iMwevar amall, will eanae motion. Xf the aaSe plana 
10X1 
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ba made vertical Inataad of JkoriKoiti#L< Etp wrighf 
cannot be placed upon it; were 

made to tonoh the plane and tite loft lOfttaalf, It 
would flUl down the plane, exactly iu t&b aamemauner 
aa it would fall if ttere were no planet that ia,lrit be 
supposed that no •friotion exist. It fttBoWa, conae* 
quently, that if the plane be made to oasuma au 
oldiquo or inclined position, the ellbet prodnoed wUt 
be intermediate between those of the two preceding 
esses ; for the weight will not rest, nor will it aequiiw 
velocity aa rapidly aa when it fain freety. The in* 
olined plane, then, is a plane whioh forms an anglw 
with the horison. The force which acorierates th* 
motion of a heavy body on an inoUned plane is to the 
force of gravity as the sine of the inounation of tho 
to tne radius, or os the height of the plane to 


tbe pli 
I boar on i 


plane to ihe radius, or os the height < 

its length. If/ = force accelerating Ibe bt 

inolined plane, of which the inclination is I, and if a e 
foroe of gravity, it will be found that / as p x sine I. 
Hence the motion of a body on an inolinM plane ia 
accelerated in a uniform mdhner. If two bodies 
begin to descend from rest, and from the same i)oiflt» 
the one on an inclined plane and the other falEng 
freely to the ground, their velocities, at equal heighta 
above tho earth’s surface, will bo equal. Henee theva* 
locity acquired by a body in falling from’a rest through w 
given height is the earn whether it fall freely or deseend 
on a plane with any iclination whatever. When • 
power acts on a bocy on an inclined plane, so as to 
keep that body at ri Dt, then the weight, the power^ 
and the pressure on the plane, will be aa to the length, 
the height, and tho base of the plane, when tbe power 
acts parallel to tho inclined surface ; from which tho 
following rules can be deduced 

weight y height of plana 

length of pin. » 

Power X length of plane 


IVoight 


height of plane 


Th t weight X base of plane 

Free, nr. on th. piano iei - g tiT rf l^ . - - 

These rules express, however, the eonditions of eqni* 
librium, and it is obvious that if either the weight or 
the power be increased (^Triction excepted), motion of 
tho body most ousue. (See Statics.) 

Ikcloscbb, in-hlo'-zhur, a term applied to thp 
dosing in and partitioning of those lands in England 
and Wales which ore comprehended under the title of 
commons or common lands. Before inclosnres were 
made, the land used for agrioultural purposee was of 
three kinds,— commons, commonable, ana intermixed 
lands. Tbe first of these are lands in a state of nature^ 
or waste, of which no individuals have the sevnalty. 
Commonable lands are those which are in sevwalty for 
a portion of the year ; that is to say, th^ are oooopied 
severally by incUviduals aa their own, other people 
being excluded for the time. Lands of tiiia sort, ax* 
elusive of wood-lands, are of three kinds. First, open ' 
arable and meadow land, held severally by intarv^ 
till the gathering in of the crop. After that time it 
becomes commonable to persons who have several^ 
rights in it, and they turn their caMe on it. 6eeono» 
there is open arable and meadow land that is l&ald ia 
severalty for a part of the year, like the flrat olaas,. 
bnt, after the removal of the crop, it ia not only com* 
roonable to those parties wbo have eereralty rights, 
but alto to other classes of individuals. Lands of this 
sort are usnallv called Lammas lands. Cmnmonable 
rights either belong to a paitioAlar eloss, as a body of 
freemen, or to all landholders. Many of the anoieni 
usages of England, like to this, bear a elose r a sem*- 
blanceto those of the nations nsnolly eallad barbarooSv 
Tacitus mentions a similar oustom aa oommonaibla 
rights amongst ttie ancient Germane; Cmsar amone 
the Ganls; Herodotna among the Egyptians | anq, 
Strabo among the Dalmatians. Tha third dess la that 
of graiing lands, whara the rights of partieaareBattied 
and defined to tbe ordinary stinted pasture, but am 
snlHeot to very varied and peculiar rmlationa. It If 
obvtons that common fleldB mnat ba lllF«oltlvaled 
under a system such as this. Intermit loads can* 
not he treated aooordingto tiie laws bf good 
It is said that the aiaspae mdiatrHnrilehef iiitsntixsd; 
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•rnniaed <m ths miiibiom' indotiurt, tbftt judkiooi 
ineloiiire would maliB • Uraa portion of common land 
mwdi more prodootiro, Th«^ alao.Bh«wod thnt efleo- 
tiul drainage was impoMible m tome inioniuxed op«n 
nrnblo land*. Beforo that time, in 183(1, an act (6 & 7 
Will. IV. 0 . 115) wu paMcd for facilitating tne in- 
«kMnre of open and arable ilelde in Sngmnd and 
Walee. TheproTuione of this act are limits, aiuee it 
'* appliei Bolefy to lands held in severaltjr during some 
proportion of the year ; with this exception, that slips 
and balks interrening between the cultivated lauds 
may be inolosed.*' The lands which cannot be in* 
doted nnder the act, are ** the uncultivated lauds, tlie 
lands in a state of nature, intervening between these 
onltivated lands, beyond those that are fairly to be 
considered as slips and balks.'* In 1811, a select 
oommittee of the Uouse of Commons was appointed 
**to inquire into the expediency of facilitating the 
indoBure of commons and lands held in oommou, the 
exchange of lauds, and the division of intermixed 
lands, and into the beat means of providing for the 
same, and to report their opinion to tbe House.'* An 
not in acoordanoe with tbe objects of this inquiry was 

S ssed in 1846 (3 & 9 Viet. c. 118). The provisions of 
is act appear to be perfectly able to meet the evils it 
was intended to counteraot, and agriculture has, with- 
cut doubt, greatly benefltted by its action. 

In CcRua Douini, in se'-nd dom'-i-ni (Lat., at onr 
Lord's supper), is the name of a crlebrnted papal 
bull, one oC the moat arrogant and pretentious of oil 
that have issued from the papal see. ifounded on 
more ancient papd decrees, it was first given forth by 
Pope Urban V. (1362-70), and afterwards renewed 
.ana altered by Pius V. (1367) and Urban VTIl. (1627). 
‘ It lays down the claims of the Church, and pronounces 
ezconununication against all heretics. It was ordered 
to be read annually in all the churches every Holy 
Thursday ; but this now only takes place at Home. 

iHGOONiTO, (Lat., unknown), is com- 

monly appliea to a prince, nobleman, &c., travelling 
in suoh a way as not to be recognised or known, 
which is nsnally done h^ assuming a feigned name, 
and dispensing with retinue or other luurks of dis- 
tinction. 

lirCOKBVSTXBLB Svii 8 TAKCB 3 ,«n-l-om- 3 us'-^'&-{ (Lat,), 
are those which have been so prepared as to be in- 
napable of being kindled or of being consumed by fire. 
Cfloth made of the fibres of asliestos, by weaving, will 
bear a considerable heat without iiijuiy. Incom- 
bustible cloth is also made by iireparing cotton aud 
linen fabrics with solutions of borax, phospliate of 
soda, phosphate of ammonia, or sal-amrnoniac. Cloths 
ao prepared may be placed in contact with ignited 
bodies without sofiering active combustion or bursting 
into flames. Tnngstatea of the alkalies have also been 
auocessfoUy used for similar purposes. AU tliese sub- 
stances act by forming a speoies of glaze on the surface 
of the fibres, which excludes them teom tbe air. They 
do not, bparerer, prevent carbonization from taking 
plaoa when the temperature is very high. Solutions 
of alnm and common salt have also been used for 
similar purposes; and, latterly, a sterch mixed with 
au^haie of zinc and siwhato oLammonia. 
Mookb-Tax. (See Taxatiob.) 
iBOOifiCBBSVEABLB QuABixTiBS, «a-l:oia-men'-tK- 
rd-bl, are those which are so related that while one is 
oapaUa of being represented in tbe terras of a certain 
unit, the other is not. The reason of this is thus stated : 
Any two whole numbers, or fraotions of the same unit, 
mnst l^ve a common measure : thus all whole num- 
becf have the common measore 1, and any two Cractiona 

i and £ (a, 5, p, and g, being whole nombers), have 

the common meeaure r** which is contained exactly 
dg 

ag times in tbe first end 5p times in tbe second. Con- 
▼az^y, any two magnitudes which have a common 
measure can be arithmetically represented by the seme 
wait : for if A and B have tbe common meesnre sk 
■ad if tMs meaenre be eonteiaed 7 times in A and I 
lOtimoi inB, then it is evidliit that by tahuigaiee 



fore, tbere be two magm_^.. — , 

BuMhjm^nnB of tno some unit, 
any oommon measure irbetaoetsev, 4 
MeomiljmmraUe. (Sm TtatAVXOMAtf, 

Ikobbhbbt, (Let. •nsi 

used in the caloulua to express the 
function of any quantity , by an iufiaitelT amen quan- 
tity, in opposition to deeremeni. which U of airootly 
the reverse signifleation. In old English writers, the 
differential caiculas is sometimes oaUed the ** method Of ^ 
increments.** (See Ibtksbal OalculubO 
IxrcuuATiOB. (See Hatcbiko.) 

Iircuuus, or Hioutkabb, i»'-ke-5tcii (Let., from 
ineubo, I lie upon), is a distressing sensation sometiuiee 
experienced during sleep, and usually dbeompenied 1^ 
frightful dreams. The patient is pursued by soma 
enemy or wild boast, or endeavours to escape foont 
some danger, but cannot ; there is a dreadful WOlghb 
upon his rhesb ; he strives to cry out, but is unnhlet 
at length ho awakes in terror, and feels great i^ejE^ 
Kigbtmare is moat frequently caused by a heavy tqpper 
just before going to bod : dyspepsia, mental irritallo^ 
groat fatigue, lying in an uneasy position, may SA 
occasion it. The cure is avoidance of these eausee MM 
attention to the state of the stomach. 

Ihccubxnt, in-Jkum'-beni (from Lat. {ncate&o, I Ua 
upoi>, or occupy), a term applied to the holder of apt 
ecclesiastical benefice. 

Tbcunabula, (Lat., a eradle), ia 

Bibl., is a term applied to early boo)cs, printed before 
the year 1500, The most complete catiw>gna of these 
boukB is given in Hain’s *' Beportorium Bibliograplii- 
cum/* 2 vols., Stuttg. 1826-38. 

iNPRCLiBAiiLB, in-de-kU'-nddl (Lat. indecUnabilii), 
in Gram., is aimlied to a word which admits of no 
declension or iiifleclion; as adverbs, prepositions, Cdlie 
junctions. In Latin and Greek, indeclinable nouns era 
such MS have the same termination for all esses. 

iBnnuisncNT, in-de-kie'^eent (Lat. in, not, and ds&lsee, 
I gape), H term applied in Bot. to a fruit, the perioam 
of which continues perfectly closed, as in tbe bsiel-ttttt* 
When it separates regularly round its axis, either 
wholly or partially, into several pieoes, the separation 
is called dehitcence, and such pieces valveef and the 
axis from which the valves separate, when there is a 
diBtincl axis, is called the eolumeftu. 

Ibdkxnzty, in-dem'-ne-te (Lat. in and demNNei,loH)» 
denotes, in a general sense, the making good, or eom- 
penaating for any loss. An act pf indemnity is aeoei* 
sary to bo passed by parliainent, when ministers, in 
order to meet some sadden end unforeseen emorgenoy 
when parliament ia not sitting, adopt measures whfoa 
are not strictly within their conititutioual powers. 

In pbntbd, in’d*tnt’-ed (Lat. dene, n tooth), one pf 
the eight lines of durtition used in Her. for divi^hig 
one part of tbe field of the shield from nnother, or for 
forming the outline of any ordinary or sub-ordineiy« 
It consints of a zigzag line, resembling the teetii of a 
saw. 

IirnitBTURB, •n-dcn^-sftnr.— In Law, if a deed be mafoi 
by more than one party, there ought to be regttiu^T 
as many copies of » as there are parties, mo, until 
recently, each was, or should have been, out or iu* 


other, which deed so made is caQed auindentore. How, 
however, since 1845, a deed purporting te be eh inden- 
ture shall have the eflbot of an inoenltve elfhougii 
not actually indented. 

IXDBrBWpXBCB, DBCLAllTlOlr Off, 
in the history of the United States of America, wee 
that declaration which was drawn up and adoptM by.' 
Congress, on 4tb July, 1770, doolecing tbe freedom ei^ 
independence of tbe AmeriMn colonies, end tbobr eb* 
solntion from all eUegieaoe to Qreet Britain. A 
mittee of five was appointed to c^w np this dooumM$| 
namely, Jefferson, Adean, Eranklhu Shermeh, 
Livingston ; but it wee mei^ the work of JeflbraOBu / 
iBoariirnniffB, or Ooff«BBaAsnurAx.ieB9, 
oen'-dente, ia the ni^e of # 

large end inflaenBeTaeofe of Bm^h Fkote^teai dbi^ 
tors. They take the name of ladeMitAenta. because 
they hold that e^ aingte eongregeiloh Of Cni^tiue!, 











milMiV anlMtitatiiMr O iar 4h»^vA!u» of 9rr 
jr»2, «r »«iliHa qwtttj. ^ 

Md «3a3>orienk»)M!^liiimWfMivftlMlM 
Ihe cqiiutioii, for 6 be pat eqael to ea; fHiolO 
amnbw wbetaver. Oonveratag fireottooe, ura otbwr 
theoriM, are co&neotod wim that of iaaeteminate 
•qaationB ; and the reader ia rererred for full parti- 
oum to Lef{eQdr«*a worht. Which enter at length 
upon the aubj^. 

iMSSX, tn'-itflHr (Let. indieo, 1 point oat), in Bibh, 
ia ou alphabetical hat at the end of a work, of 
the principal aabjeota trailed of or contained therein, 
with a reference to the place where they are to be 
found. Notbine enhancea the value of a book more 
than a good inaez, and there are few hooka, except 
thoae of a mor^ ^hemeral character, that ahottld be 
without one. Ifor ia the getting up of an index ao 
aimplen matter aa it would at ilrat eight appear. It 
raqoirea a knowledge of the aubjeot treats of, and 
aome care in aelectmg the proper hoada under which 
to enter the varioua topice. 

llTDSZ, a term used l>oth in arithmetic and dgebra, 
to imply the power to which a number, or quantity, ia 
to be ratted . ( Se9 ImroLUTXoH. ) 

IVDJtz EzFtrnaATOBivs, and Ivdbz Linsontrir 
PaOHlBlSOBUU, inf»de1cH ek»-pitr-gddo*>r«-uMt li-bro'^rum 
pro-hib-t^it/-rutn (Lat., puriiied index (of hooka), index 
of prohibited hooka), ia the catalogue of thoae booka 
wrluoh the Bomau Catholic churoh, on account of 
heraay, forbids to the laity. Tho c.'&taloguo of auch 
liooka aa are only heretical, or contrary to the priu- 
ciplaa of the Catholic churoh in certain parts, ia 
oallad the Index £ji^nrgatoriut, Aa early aa 1546, 
each catalogues were made public in Louvlin, and 
soon aitor at Venice, Paris, Cologne, and other places. 
In 1569, Pope Paul IV. caused the Inquisition io 
^blkih a list of prohibited books; and this is the 
lint Roman index proper. A regular form was pre- 
jiared for them l^the council of Trent, which received 
ue approval of Pius IV. in 1564. The index of Trent 
was enlarge^ by Sixtus V. and Clement VIII., the 
former of whom appointed a apccial congregation at 
Rome for taking charge of it. 

Imvia, Aboiuxuoxujui ox. (See Uikdoo Abcux- 
jnoTvuu.) 

XAniAir Bau. (See ASolx.) 
luDXAir Bbxad. (See PxcnniA.) 

IzniAH Conn. (See Zxa.) 

IzjiiAir Caziia. (See Troi'asolcu. 

XuDiAir Fig. (See Ofvntxa.) 
luoiAir l^iUTUXB. (See Ficus.) 

Imdxak Fisb, in Gbeni., a bright white fire, naed 
, in pyrotechny, compoeed vf-<-Bulphttr 7 i>arts, realgar 
S uactfl, and nitre 2't parts, 
limuz Hbkf. (See Cajxsauu.) 

IxmiAW iKK. (See Izz ) 

XiroiAK Mxllbt. (See Paviouw.) 
iHSXAXr SABSAVABILT.A. {See IISUIUBBIIUS.) 
iMDiAir Tjiak. (See Tbctoita.) 
hfsnSir Tobacco. (See LoniUA.) 
lunxA'BUBBBB. (See Caoctcuouc.) 

XjrniOATiTJi Moon, in^dik'-i-fiv (Lat. indico, I point 
out), in Oram., ia that particular form or state of a 
lerb which aimp)y indicates or declares a thing; as, 
I love, He ia feared. 

IzniGnoz, iH^diV-ikun (Lat. nufiefio, eatablisbment, 
ojtder), in Cbron., a period of fifteen years, different 
Ikom other i^olce.in the fact of its haring no refereuce 
to aatronomioal phenomena. Tho ind iotion ia auppoaed 
to relate to certein judicial acta, aa tarifls of the taxes 
Bad suoh-like decrees, at stated intorvala, under the 
edd .Oreek emperors. The Cwaarean indiction fell on 
the 8th of the osleade of October (24th September) ; 
tbe Ckmatentinopolitan indiotioa oa the lat September; 
aad the Fontifloel indiotioa on the lat Januuy. Hie 
year of iadiotion may be computed tbe foUowme 
wnauJa, to oorreapond with the year of our era Ada 
0 to the datq, diviM the eixm by U# aad the remainder 
will be the year of tiie indiction. If the remainder be 
0,lti^aigiiify ihelSthof theqyele. The reader will 
AktheanSK Mr diaaaaaed to GibWe ''XMlae 
aad Fell ^ theBomaa Bmpim.*' — JBff. Bawde’e 


JjvDiomiPf. to-dtto'wnea^ (Lot to and dtop« I qpeak 
**■» A » wjOi. ao wM tw i i «r on* 
MU. 


la emmiiSlSi 

miaMhatown 


more penone. Off hetin 

to^aimpriatolada|Km.oato'by,wigi^ ,ialliato 
maato miiat Jhaie a pvtolie and 
Thayihoulil totihrfth thattoviatien snmwivdiamdpto 
the addition of tbe etato wnd . d e g rei^ 4 ew tf \or 
ptom, and eountij, of the offender i bnt wtotitoen i 
these pointe are not generallT ’hdd to be J 
The time and place in which ihe fhoC wa 

are also usually given but neittaer ia a i , 

generally held to be material. Tha oflbnee itaalf tooto 
also be set forth with elearneis and oartid>^* 
grand jury sit and receive indietaenta j and fhilr toHsf . 
IS only to hear evidence on behalf Wf tna pr oaaa witon y 
for the finding of an indiotment ia onlyto toe ndlqaa 
of an inquiry or aecnsation. Thef oixgnt,'howetog|'to 
be thoroughly peranaded of tho truth n ntodtotowB^ 
80 far as tlieir evidence goes, and not reet aaiilM 
with mere prohabillUea. When, having hetod ihe 
evidence, they think it a gronndleea aaonaa"* 
used formerly to indorse on the book of tht'l 
ramuBt* or, “ We know nothing of it |** now, I 

“Not a true bill,” or ** Not found,” and then 

is discharged, without farther answer. AnesrbBFaL^, 
however, be preferred against him beforotoe taONs OF 
another, grand juir. It aatiafiad of the truth ofdbn 
accusation, they then indorse upon it, “A trueldU,** 
anciently, Billa vera. The indtotment is then i 
be found, and the party stands indicted. In flnL_ 
true bill, twelve, at least, of the grand jnrgr i 
Qononr. 

InmoRSTioir. (Sea HramBiAt) 

iNDiae, in'-di-go (Fr., It., Sp. Mdips), in Chamv * 
blue dyestair, extracted from a variety or planto, |fow- 
ing pnncipally in India and Am«rioe» espeoially fkom 
apociea or indigt^fera (which aee). The emmnoik 
woad, or ImoSb tinaloHa, also yleide indigo. M 'haa 
been found in minute quantities in tins mttk gSoeon 
and in human urine. It ie one of onr moat i mp aftont 
dyestuffs, both from the beento aad pennanenee of 
ihe colour it yields, and firom the ease wilh whito it 
is applied to fabrics of all materiila. The jnteea df 
tiie plants from wliioh indigo is obtained give no 
evidence of its presence while in their aatunl etatiip 
hilt require to undergo a p^eea of fermentatioat 
before tbe dark-blue colouring matter; known to 
commerce as indigo, ia precipitated. Tu aetiiod df 
luanurncture conaiata in ateeping the plant to water 
until fermentation Beta in, toe eolovriog matter dto 
solves in tho water, I'lirming a yellow aolatidn,a 
is drawn off from the rest of the vegatolde r 
This solution, by agitation and oontinnal e z p oaw p 
the air, gradually doposita indigo ea a UnejptodMtaikb 
which is dried, and pressed into the form to wuph to 
is sold to ouatomers. India and the idanto of tha 
Indian Archipelago prodnee fourdHlha of tiia todto 
consnined, the remainder being foraiehed pitoal|M^ 
by Central Auibrioa, only a very easall proporticB 
being found in other parte of the world, ^a toiffiga 
of coniniprce containa indtgoHno. or todiga^todtj 
its most iniportiint constituent, tndigo-lwowB, dna 
indigo-red ; bcsidea many other enbatanoea, to naiytow 
proportions, which mnst be boked on aa aocAfftow 
impurities or adultcrationa. Indigotine, or iiidjga4itoa» 
may be obtained in orystals from the red or kgawn 
oolouring matter, bv sablimation between two weii^ 

S 'esses ; but aa this proceaa ia attended with eoBiiiderto 
n loss, tbe folbwing method is nraafly ndqpliidto 


•Four ounces of eommeroial' mdifo to jBnn- 
powder, and four ounces of grape angar, ara nlaeed to 
a fiaak capable of holding, at boat, ten piiito.£i!|Sde 
and six onnoea of a aatnrated aqMton of flawatioeodo 
is added to them, and the flaidtfillidms wtokboOtoff' 
alcohol. The mizinre ia ehaken^ tiie fiaak hehw fiiM 
closed, so aa to ezchide the ato Md Mt otlde. ilM 
lew honra it beoomea deer, attd the yeilicnrito^Wd > 
solution is drawn off, and espoBad to tha .Mg. ft 
beoomee brown, and dagodti oiyitals ~ ' 
which are rendered peniatiypiire by t 



order, therefore, to ose it ae o d|mtodr«to1gSI»io 
xadneedtothe etoto if irhitn IniKipj irtfirth toTtortBr 
eotoUe ly BMana of — ^ 



Itodto. 


a 






Inio-OcniiMap 


Zndigdibni 


■oivU* ia nlkaUnd liquids. Tha proosHM for djtiag 
Jkbm with indico are oooseqaeatljr all foondM on 
tha same pvinoipl^tlie me of a dapsSdisiop agent Hmt 
zeduclng the tdcia indigo to white, and an alkaline 
aoluitoa fSw diasolrlng it when formed. The indiM ia, 
therefore, iUed in the fibre in its white and sduble 
condition, the bine colour being afterwards derelomd 
by ezpooura to the air. Indigotino dissolves readily 
in fu^hurio acid, forming BklphindyUc aetd, known 
in dyeing as snlpbato of indigo, or Saxony blue. 
Sobunek auppoies that the indigo obtained from woad 
is the result of the decomposition of a yellow, trans- 
parent, amorphous, deliquescent substance, which he 
Las extracted from the juice, and which he names 
Mdican, When heated with sulphuric acid, it forms 
indigo-blue, indigo-red, and a species of sugar. This 
appesrs to be exaolljr what happens during tho fer- 
mentation of the indigo julants ; a strung acid is de- 
Toloped^ which converts tlio indican iuto indigo-blue, 
indigo-^, and sugar. Under dilferont treatment, 
indigo-blue yields a variety of substanoos, a full 
aoeount of which will be found in Miller’s BlemenU qf 
C&ewiitfy, Tol. iii. 

Imiaorxui, tn-di-cor-s-rd (indigot and Lat, ferot 

r V..-V i.. . r .u division 

. linetoriat 


Ibear), in Hot., a gun. of the uupilionaoeous division 
of the nat. ord. Legutninone. The spocios I. ttne/orta, 
eeofuUa, and probably some others, yield comnirroial 
indi«>, one of the most important of dyeing matcriids. 
IndTgoia very p oisonoui ; but in proper doses it has 
been employed in epilepsy and erysipelas : its value in 
each diseases is by no meiuu well established. (See 
linnoo.) 

IvninnoT Tixia. (See Tax^tiow.) 

IVDXTXeiiiLXS, in-de-vig^-e-blit a peculiar method of 
thecalcnlus invented by Gavaliori, a disciple of Galileo, 
whleh wee much used bv mathrinaticiaus boforo tho 
invention of fluxions and the difforontial and integral 
calonllis. In this theory, lines arc considered to bo 
4KMiipoaed of an infinite series of points, lurfocos of an 
infinite number of linos, and solids of an infinite num- 
ber of anrCacos. The purpose, llmrefore, of tho inelliod 
ie to give an influite series of successive approxiuia- 
Ciona, and it ia extremely useful in discovering tho 
contents and areas of iiiimmorablo plane and solid 
ilgures. (See Fniixioirs, Tittkobal Calculus.) 

Ijroo-GanvAiric, Iitiio-Eubopbaw, or Abtaw Lait- 
OUAans, in'-do-Jer-mdn^'ikf are tho difl'erent names 
civen by different philologors to one of the three great 
families into which tho tongues of mankind ore diuded. 
The family was also formerly called the Caucasian and 
the Japhetic family: but it 'is held by tho more scien- 
tific grammaeians of the present time, that tho Aiyan 
is the moat appropriate technical term, inasmuch as 
A^an was the name adopted by those colonists who 
left their ancient home in India to settlo uiion the 
ahores of Europe. There are likewise two other great 
famiues of language, known respectively as tho Sbkxtio 
and the Tuiaxc xjkir, both of which will be treated of jn 
their proper place. To deal hero with the Aryan Ian- 
guagea :-^Tbe Aryan family of languages may, at the 
outset, be broadly olassiflod into two great divisions ; 
the Southern division, containing two great classes,— 
the Indio and Iranio. The Indio bran^ coroprehonds 
within , itself, as living languages, the dialects of 
India and the dialect of the Gypsies ; ss dead lan- 
gusgea, the l*raikrit and Pali, the modern Sanskrit 
Md the Todio Sanskrit. The Irauio branch com pro- 
bes, as living languages, tho dialeots of Persia, 
Ambmiutan, Kurdistan, Bokhara, Armenia, Osicthi ; 
*>raifj|eaa languagpa, the Parsi, Pehlvi, the cunei* 
torm^iHpptions of Barius and Xerxes, tho Zend, and 
m Olnrmeiiian. The Korthern division of the 
of languages contains five chief classes. 
1. bos two branches,— the Cymric and the 

To tho Cymrio belong the diuecte of Widos 

^ end the Cormsh, the last being a dead 

i||Fp the Gadbcli^branch ot tho Cmtio class 
^tong th jlfialnets of Scoaand. Ireland, and of the 
Isle of Man. 2. The Italio dass embraces the dislects 
^Portugal, Spain, Provence, Prance, Italy, and Wal- 
^ » asthe dimd languages known as the 
^«*"e d 00 , LangM d'^ and the Osoaa, Latin, and 
jan. 8. The Ulyrie olass contains the Galoots 
i^risons and Alhfijfia. 4. The Hellenio class 
the dialecm ^^ken in Greece at Cho 


8. The" windio close oomprehende wilfiiii itself 
the living dialects of Litbiumia, EnrUmd, «nd Idvoiiis 
(Lettish), os well as the old Prussian, wh^h laet is 
reckoned as a dead language ; the living dialeoU bf 
Belgium, Russia (Great, Little, and White), Blyria 
fSloveniau, Croatian, Servian), Poland, Bohamian 
(Slovakia), and Lusatia r in this class, also, ore included 
the dead languages known as the Ecclesiastioal Sla- 
vonic, the old Bohemian, and the Palabian. 6. The 
Teutonic olsss contains : the High German branch, in 
which are included the living dialects of Germany, and 
the dead languages, called the Middle High German and 
Old Uigii German; — the Low Gorman branch, contain- 
ing the living dialects of England, Holland, Friesland, 
and the north of Germany (Platt Dcutsoh). together 
with tho Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, old Dutch, old PlIsiaB, 
and old Saxon, the five latter being dead languages 
, tho Scandinavian branch comprises the living dialooti 
I of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, as also 
the dead language known as the old Norse. It may 
be asked. — Wliy are those great streams of language, 
rolling on through centuries, set down as converging 
to oue common source ? To this question the greateat 
philologers of our day roplv. that, in all these lan- 
gnagos and dialects the eom* <0 roots and the common 
organic type arc dcducihle iieans of a comparisoit' 
and from a scrutiny of the l.iws of the human mind, of 
onr organs of speech and ot hearing, as well as of the 
laws of objects and phenomena. Yet, even if wO 
attempt to assert that all tho dialects of the lndo» 
Germanic family have diverged from one common 
type, how shall we able to prove this to bo the original 
language P It might bo the language of conquerors 
which had pushed away and survived numerous pre- 
vious idioms. All that we cau say is, that in the Ai^aa 
languRgcs, tho only field in which the scientific oom« 
parison of languages has as yet been sucoeMfully pro- 
secuted, tho dosest afiltiity has been discovered in the 
roots and in tho inflexions, those two chief tests of all 
inflecting languages. The great German philologers 
Bopp and Pott, together with their brilliant expounder 
Max Miiller, show, by their general preference for 
Sanskrit, that they bclioi'e the Sanskrit form of tho 
root to he tho oldest in existence. That which gave to 
Sanskrit this high importance, was mainly the fact 
that the languages of Europe, whose relation to onfi 
another had either never been perceived or not 
thoroughly comprehended, stood at once in an intd- 
ligibJe relation to Sanskrit : the latter was the missing 
link that united them all. Even previous to the year 
1791, tho great orientalist Sir William Jones declared 
that no philosopher conld examine the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, without believing them to have sprung flrom 
one common source ; and, says Max Muller, aa euro 
as the six Roman dialects point to an orimnal home of 
Italian shepherds on the seven hills at Rome, tho 
Arvan languages together point to an earligr period 
of langunge, when tho first ancestors of the Indians, 
tho Persians, tho Greeks, the Romans, the Slaves, the * 
Celts, and tho Germans, were living together within 
the same inclosurcs, nay, under the same roof.** Them 
was a time when a small clan of Aryans, dwelling 
probably on the highest elevation of Central Asia, and 
enjoying a high state of agricultural oiviliiatioD, S|M!ka 
a language which, aUhongb not Sanskrit, or German, 
or Greek, nevertheless contained the germs of tha 
languages we employ to-day in onr eathedrals, onr 
courts of justice, and in onr marts of commerce. And 
whatever may have been the name of thi| lO-caUad 
mother of the Aryan laognages, iteanbedemonstralad 
that she has distnbuted her property equally amoil^ 
all her children, without having granted tha excluaiTa 
operty to any ; that the Greek, Roman,.. Celtic, 

- jutonio, and Slavonic colonici, marching towsrde tha 
•bores of Europe, brought away with them from their 
Asiatio birthplace the dieleetie germs of their Bevarel 
languages, as we still hear them. Did qpaoe panntt, 
an extensive list of examples ia a tabular form mt^^ 
ba given, to prove the unmistakabla Ikssily Ukenees 
which exiote between the ohief repreaantatiTae of the 
mat Aryan family of laagnages. We maBl« however. 
Da content with referring the reader to tha tirt of valna- 
bla works sppsaM ta to agUde, what ah m tt i li iipt o iy 
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proof of the oloto affiiiilur botweon thoie dialeotfl, tprang 
from a common loarco, may be found. The Indo-Qer* 
maaio fhmihr is the most important of the three great 
diviaions of languages. this is meant that the 
▼arioua modifications of time, person, number, jgen- 
dor, foot or potentiality, or degree of comparison, 
ubioh may attach to the various notions of which 
apceoh is composed, are expressed br roodiflenitons of 
the notional words themselves, not by distinct words. 
It therefore accommodates itself to the nicest shade 
of meaning. Produced bv the most gifted race in the 
most favourable area for nuniHii life and action, it has 
reciprocally aided in the development of that raoe 
above all others. — Ref. Sir Wm. .Jones, in the Aaiatio 
IteaearchH; Fr. Schlcgel's Veber die iSpmche und 
Wetuheie dev lndier; A. W. Schlegors Indiache Rib- 
liothek ; ^Popp’s Comparative Orammar; (Jrimm'a 
Dentach^Orammntik ; Pritchard on tlie Runiern Origin 
of the Celtie Xafioui ; Zona on the Grammar of the 
t'eltie Lavi/uagea; Max Mtillor’s Looturcs on the 
Seienee of Language ; and generally tlio ProceedingH 
and Transactions of the Philulugicul Society of 
London. 

IxDonsi'n. {ftce PiLi or ExcniKGB.) 

IstnvCTioir, tn-duA.'*a/mM (Lut. indwr/to), a method 
of philosophical nii*\ matliemulicnl reasoning, but 
bettor known in tlie latter branch of science undor the 
name of aueeri>»ive iudurthii. As it collates truth from 
a demonstration, nnd tliis domonstralion implius the 
examination of every partioular ease of which it is 
formed, it follows that the niutheniaticnl sense of the 
word is truly logical in its expression. The following 
examples aro taken from the “English Cyelnpjcdm.** 
The sum of any number of successive odd numbers, 
beginning from unity, is n square nninbcr. iminely, the 
Bfluare of half tho oven number wluch follows the last 
Odd number. Let this proposition bo true in nny one 
aioglo instance ; that is, n oeiiig some whole number, 
let 1, 3, 6, up to 2JI+1, put together, give (a+1)*; 
then the next odd i^pinber being 2»-h3, tho sum of all 
the odd numbers up to 2»'h3 will be (w-i I)’' +*2«-t-3, 
or w*+4»+'Ji, or (n+3)*. Hut m + 3 is the half of the 
even number next following 3a -f 3; consequently, if 
the proposition bo true of any one set of odd numbers, 
it is true of one more. Hut it is true of the first odd 
number 1, for this is tho equnre of half the even 
number next following ; consequently, being true of 1, 
it is true of l-i-3 ; being true of 14-3, it is true of 
lq .34 5 ; and so on ad infinitum. Moxt, the formula, 
a;i>*-an, n being a whole* uumber, is always algebra- 
ically divisible by a 

jr— a* 

la this lost expression tho second term c) is 

obviously divisible ^ly x-a; if, then, x"-*— o"-' be 
divisible by x— -c, the whole of tho second side of tho 
last equation will be divisible by x— a; und tlioreforo 
a»— a" will be divisible by x-a. If, then, any uno of 
tho Bucoessivc — 

X— at, X*— a®, X*— a*, x*— a*, &c. 
ho divisible byx— a, so is tho next. But this is ob- 
viously tmo of tho first ; therefore it is true of the 
aecond : being true of tho second, it is true of the 
third; and so on ad infi/iitum. It will be readily seen 
by the reader from the* foregoing example^, that hypo- 
thesis is ono of tho strongest proofs used m reasoning 
by indnotion. 

IifDUCTioir Coin, a term applied originally to an 
apparatus, by which Faraday, in 1833, showed that 
an electric current, or a magnet, is able, by induction, 
to develop, at a distance, electric currents in a con- 
ducting wire; just as a body charged with static 
electricity electrizes an insulatod conductor by induc- 
tion. The method by which this roniarkable result is 
obtained is oa follows Two silk-covered wires arc 
bound round a wooden cylinder, so as to make two 
perfectly similar helices, the spirals of which are 
pon^el, and as near to each other as possible. The 
two ends of emo of the wires are made to oommunicate 
with a delicate galvanometer, and the two ends of the 
other with the two poles of a voltaic pne. Whenever 
thia letter cmnmuDication is established, the first 
having been established previously, the needle of the 
galvanometer is aeon to deviate; but thie deviation 
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immediately oaaaea, even though the euifent of th*' 
pile oontixiuea to oireulate. Aa aoon as the enrrent jjg 
mterrupted, the needle of the galvanomeier etpov 
rienoes, a second time, a sudden and non-pennsiBiefit 
deviation. This time, however, the deviation ooonra 
in a contrarr direction to that in which the former had 
occurred. The voltaic current that traverses one of 
the wires determines, in the other, an iiistaataneong 
eurrent, at the moment Ivhon it cummenoes to pas8« 
and deterniines it iu a second at the instant it eeasea 
to pass. These two currents are called induced eitr* ' 
rente, and tho current of the pile the inducing cHrrentm 
A similar experiment may also be made thus:— About 
a wooden or glass tube a single silk-ooverod wire la 
wound, nnd its two ends placed in ooramunicatioii with 
a galvanometer. Into the hollow of tho tube ia then 
inserted an olcctro-dyiinmic oylindcr, namely, a helix, 
traversod by an elcctrio current. At the inomei|t of 
introduction, an induced current is shown in tho ontcr 
coil, tho niovcniciit of which ia in a contrary dircotioa 
to that ]iii.ssing through the inner helix; and upon 
withdrawing the eylinder, a second induced ourrout ia 
shown, the inoveniont of which is in a direction similar 
t<i its own. Tiiese two experiments equally show that 
when n conductor traversea by a current is suddeuly 
brought near to a conductor luruiiii|; a closed circutt, 
an inutantauoons current lu doterroired in the latter, 
moving in a direction contrary to that of the current 
brought near it ; and thut’, on removing it, a second 
enrrout is determined, moving in the aumo diractioa 
ns the current removed. On account of tho analogy 
existing between tho ]iroportica of magnets and those 
of eloetro-dynninic cyliiulers, Faraday Buppo*ied^ that 
the same results would bo obtained by introduoing a 
raiignet into tlio interior of tho hollow helix of the 
Hccoiui experimont. ills supposition proved correct. 
Two induced currents are instantaneoiiBly produced^ 
which are much more intense than those produced by 
iuducing currents. By those and similar means, very 
considerable ell'ects cun bo prodiiood. Experiment hu 
also oliown that the plicnomennn of induction may be 
manifcdted with a single conductor, in which the in» 
dticing current is triuiHiiutted, and at tho same time 
(ho induced current is perceived. When a soft iron 
rod is introdueod into the helical coil, then, as observed 
by Mr. Jenkins, the voltii-electrical eiTeot beconicA 
wonderfully ineronaed. If tho ends of the soeoudary 
coil are grasped through nintnllio cylinders, and con- 
tact made or hrohen with the battery, a smart shook ia 
imnic'dintely felt through the auimnl frame, and is of 
such a nature as to lie, with powerful arrafis^ments of 
tho apparatus, pnrtcctly insnpjiortablo. Bright, vivid 
sparks can also be obtained from tho secondary wire^ 
and an amount of ordinary electricity developed quiter 
unprecedented. In tl js modification of the induction- 
cou, the efi'ccts of clectro-dynamio ore combined wltli 
those of magno-electrical induction, 

iKBUCTIOJf, ICtarTMCAT., {See ELVOTKICITT.) 
lanucTiow, in T^>g. {See Dsnucriow.) 

Ini)i;c:tivb PniLOsoriiY, in-duydiv (Lat. in and 
duen, 1 lead), that process of reasoning which raisM 
individual cases into general, and those again into atiU 
higher generalities. Every deduction, properly so 
called, must rest on a prior induction. As this would ^ 
necessitate an impossibility, for the particulars to bo 
observed aro infinite in number, it is necessary to sllovr 
some BiiontaneouB action of tlie understand!^ in every 
inductive process. ** Two things,** says Dr. \v hewell, in 
hirt “ JTistf>ry of the Inductive fTciences,’* “ are requisfto 
to the formation of science, fnots, and ideas,— Observa- 
tion of things wiihouft and inward effort of thonhht ; ' 
or, in other words, sense and reasou. Neither of weie 
elements by itself can constitute substantial jraherol 
knowledge.^' It is easy to point out how a defect in 
tbia mental process has at differont times retarded the 
advancement of science ; indeed, in by far thMi'Mter 
part of the course of the wond, the bUtoryW ttoft 
times and countries, exhibits a oondition thoa stationary 
with regard to knowledge. Many facts in pbyai^' 
science, ouch aa the motions of the stm ana 
weights of bodies, were familiar to man long before tik* 
riM of Greek astronomy and mechanioa. What was 
wanted was the act of thongbt. At the present day 
even, tribes of nnoivilized and fblf-tdviliBOd then, over 
the sorface of the earth, have beibre them the iameiiaa- 
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Mr of <nrt of wUeh the elvnffeed wotULJ^ 
0 neUd the tUtify t»Me of phjsiMl philoB<^hT. Yet» 
esteept among Bnropeao nationi, the proeew Qftntmwot 
hr whioh thafe /lurfa became loiedoe eaemi to hsTe 
been nnknown. Almont eveiypare of the eareer of the 
Greek echoola of pbUosopiiTy of the Bchoolmen of 
Europe in the middle ages, of the Arabian and Indian 
philosophcra, ebowa. that ei^remo ingenuity and anb- 
tlety, invention ana oonneotion, demonstration and 
method, may exist, vritltout the development of any 
physical science. Logic and metaphysics, and even 
geometry and algebra, may bo obtained by such means, 
but never meebaiiics and optics, chemistry and physi* 
ology.— Zfe/*. WhewcU's Hintory ^ Ideaa ; and Novum 
Orrfnnon renovaium. 

]!ffnui<aRNOi, in-duV-Jma (Lafc.), is the romission of 
the penalty duo for sin, either in this world or in pur- 
gatory, a power claimed by the Homan Catholic 
ohuroli. Indulgences were first introduced in the 11th 
oentnry, by Urban 11., os a rec<»mpcn8e to those who 
engaged upon the Crusades. Tliey were afterwards 
granted to those who gave money for the purpose; 
and hence was introduced the sale of them ; and at 
length every sin uamo to have its priee. The sale of 
indulgences was one of the oausos that led to the 
BeTomiation. 

Ivnui, in'-dua (Lat. indun, an Indian), a constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere. It lies to the south 
of Sagittarius, being between that eonstellatum and 
the south pole. Tt was formed and named by'Dayer. 
Its largest star is one of the third magniindo. 

Iir*QUALtTiT.8,iii*e-A:ioiil'-c-<etf« (Lat. iuinjualitaa, dif- 
ference, or want of equality), in Math., a term used in 
algebra to express that one quantity is greater nr less 
thou onothor, nr than nothing, when it is termed an 
iHoquallifr- Thus, the exprtwsion x—ajh—x is an 
4ns^dWc, of which a forms one aide and £— x the 
Other. One of the strougest propositions of this rale 
is, that any qnantity may be added to, or siihtractcd 
ftom, each side of an inequality, and yet the sign ofi 
inequality will remain as before. Tlnis, if a 7 it mny ' 
be oonaequently assumed that a±r 7 h±x; for if a 7 A, 
it is evident that a^•x7^^ •r. And siuiilarly, \talb, 
it follows that x. llenoc any quantity may 

be transposed (os in rquatious) from' one side of nu 
inequality to the other hy changing its sign ; thus, if 
72c*-br* 

2«ft 72a6-2ad+c* 
or, (a-*)" 7c“. 

Also, In a snrios, if u 7 A, e 7 d, and e 7 ft &c., 
then C+0+S+ &c. 7 *+</+/+ 

Also, if every term on each side of an inequality be 
multiplied or divided by any positive quantity, the sign 
of inequality will remain as before; thus, if a 7 6, it 
followB that Sa 7 Ao. Both sides of an inequality 
may be raised to any power, or any root of them bo 
extruded, anil the sign of jiieqnaltty will remain as 
before, provided each side be a positive quantity, 

7 7 B, or 7* 7 6* ; and so on.— lf«/. Wood’s Algebra. 

IMUUTIA, in-tr’-ahe-d (Lat.), is that property of 
matter by which it would alwavs continue in the same ; 
state of rest or motion in which it was put, unless i 
changed by some external force. Kepler conceived 
this as indicating a degree of power, and termed it 
via inartitc. **The via inaita (via iiiertitr)^ or innate 
foroeof matter,” says Newton, **is a power of resisting 
by whioh ovciy body, as much as in it lies, endeavours 
to pOTsmere in its present state, whether it be of rest 
or of moving uniformly forward in a stniighl line. 
This force is ever proportional to the body whose force 
it is and difTers nothing from the activity of the mass 
but in our mauner of conceiving it.*' A body, from 
the iuMtivity of matter, is not without didlculty put 
out of its state of rest or motion. Upon this account, 
this id||iMsifa may, by a most significant nonie, be 
called^ ♦serfhc, or, force of inactivi^.”— (Prinein., 
dcf. 3.) In eouclnsion, it may be said that inertia is 
tho principal law of the material world, that all bodies 
are alisolntely passive, or indifi'ereut to a state of rest, 
and would eontinae for ever so unless disturbed by the 
wtion of somo extrinsic force. Inertia itself is one of 
we inherent propertiqa of matter, and is unceasingly 
Recalled to our notice in every incident of Ufa. (Saa 
'Gbatitatiov.) ^ 
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Ttt MMtJn in being). In Ml., Isiterm 

applied to things Mtoilly exlstiiig; audit afttingukhed 
from in •osat, appM to things udtieh «ee n^, but 
whieh might bs. 

IirxAirr, (Lit. tq/ksifo), is defined to be 

**a permanent legal inoapaeity to wmieh a man is rob- 
jetted in oonsequenoe of a conviction and judgment 
for an offence, and whioh is not removed by suffering 
the punishment for the offence.” Among the Homans, 
the consequence of infamia vras Incapacity to obtain 
the honours of the state, with the loss of political 
rights, and also of certain private ones. Persons w'ho, 
in conseqncnce of bribery, &e., are deprived of their 
right of voting at elections, are infamons, having lost 
part of their political rights. Certain offences were 
formerly considered of so heinous a nature os to render 
a man infamous and incompetent to be mwitness. 
The endurance of the punishment, however, restored 
the man’s competency as a witness. Actfi&TYict. 
o. 85, however, declares that no person offered as a 
witness is to be excluded on account of incapacity from 
crime, though snoh may be uwd as an argument 
against his credibility. — Ref. Nngliah C^elnpadiOf^ 
Arts and Sciences. 

Ikvavt, in^-fHni (Lat. B»/tni«), in Law, is a person 
under twenty-one years of age. In general, an infant 
can neither aliene his In^ ■ ■, nor do any legal act, nor 
make a deed, nor indeei .1 y manner of contract that 
vrill bind him; but U these rules there are some 
flxoeptions. Infants have thus various privileges and 
various disabilities; but their very disalnlities are prL 
vileges, in order to secure them from hurting them- 
selves by their own improvident acts. An infant. Hrhen 
sued, appears to defena his cause by a guardian ; out he 
may sue, either by his gnardian or woehein amy, his 
next friend, who is not his guardian, u criminal oases, 
an infant of the age of fourteen years may he capitally 
punished for any capital offence; bat under seven 
years he cannot. Tho period between seton and four- 
teen is subject to much uncertainty ; for the iafknt is,' 
generally spoaking, judged to beyirieid^^e Innocent; 

: yet, if fie bo doli capaXt and could discern betweem 
good and evil at the time of the offence committed, he 
may bo convicted, and undergo judgment and exeoa- 
tion of death, though he has not attained to years of 
discretion. 

Tkfaki Schools. (Saa Schools.) 

Infanta, infant' -a (Sp.), a word signifying cbHd, 
and generally applied as a title of honour to the prin- 
cesses of the royal houses of Spain and Portugal. The 
pre-eminonce implied by the appellation may be seen by 
lufanta, signifying iha child par axeellanaa, 

Infanticidb, or Cbxld-Mitrdnb, inflnt'-a-aida, 
hao been practised from very early times. Among 
certain or the Greek states, it was the praotioe to 
expose or destroy weak or deformed children. In 
Home also it was common to expose or pat to death 
children. In the present day, the Obinese are chiefly 
notorious for the extent to which they pracUse thw 
crime ; but in the islands of the Pacific, in somo parts of 
India, in Africa, and South America, it is by no mesas 
uncommon. Unfortunately, however, the practice is 
not confined to heathen eoontries, but prevails to a 
considorable extent even in our own, notwithstanding 
the deep abhorrence vrith which it is viewed, and the 
severity with which it is punished. One of the most 
difficult questions of medical jurisprndenca is to oscer- 
taiu'the murder of a child newly born. It has first to 
be determined whether the child was born dead or alive, 
and next, whether its death was occasioned by violence 
or woe the result of natural causes. If it be proved 
that the child was born alive, and rabseqnently do-- 
stroyed, either by violence or wilfhl neglect, theofrenee 
is murder, and punishable accordingly. 

Inpantkt. in'fan-tre (Lat. iifana, a child; Ital. 
fanfe, a ohild, or young person), a name that is ajrolied 
to all soldiers who serve on foot, in contradistinouon to 
horse-soldiers, or cavalry, who serve on horseback. In 
the feudal times, the retainers of the nobles and largo 
land-owners were bouqd to render suit and service to 
their feudal lord in time of war, oa the nobles them- 
selves were under an obligation to aid the king under 
the same circumstances, in virtue of the peculiar tenure 
on which they held their lands. In xeturn fw thias 
their dependents were entitled to frotection from 
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wim aai iaiSwrai tlw lundt of otlMCti MiAMthft umtoit ] 
mIShI^ botooM tho Mol onporior on (ho ooo foUiino 
iidib oadl&VMMltoo tiM other, woo MiMiiliiiko&olo* 14th Jm 
goM (o ihal orhioh oxioto bolwoOn o fkOor ond hit tho eonoi 
diUdfOii^ tho aien thol woro iuppUod ao o oontingoat mont the 
to the hug's ana j, bj onj noblemen or eliertered town, IirriDi 

ware alweya oelled **feati/* or ckildran. For this one who 
raefOD, the word ** infenlij/* under mrioue modifloe- religion, 
turns, aeoording to (he ieagueee of different countries, iMriin 
is now (he raoognised appellaiion of tiie foot-eoldiers boundles 
of ovary nation. Tho infantry formed the nrioet im* limits or 
portent wt of the armies of the Greeks aud Komaua. Hoing in 
The northern nations of Enr^e also fought on foot, infinite, 
•ad the prindpal part of tho English troops, from the phrrs. A 
establishment of the Saxon heptarc^ to the time of without 
the Conqt^t, oonsisted of infanlry. It was not until furnished 
oUvalty Bid become a prominent institution in ull (he (iiiit( 
European eountriea, tliut infantry fell into disrepute, enlarging 
It was, indeed, impouible Uiat it should be otherwise ; the intliii 
for while the cavalry was completely armed aud dia- Bays Sir ^ 
o^ned, but little aitontiou was paid to the equipment but the 
of the foot-soldiers of the middle agm, whose want of liinitntioi 
organisation too often rendered them coiiiparatively coi\ed. 
(uieleBa. The Engliah infantry has always KUBtaiued and it is 
its renown. Both before and after the Conquest, the able to tl 
foot-soldiers of England were armed with pikes, battle- tho finiti 
•res, long knives, or "whittles,*’ and swords, and use the 
formahed with iron helmets, and wadded tunics or The Sori; 
coata of thick leather, as defonsuc armour. The ser- in part. 
Tice rendered by (he archers of England in tho wars of iNFiiri 
Edward III. and Henry T., in France, aro too well ernns.) 
known to require mention here, and tho superiority of Ivfxk: 
the English infantry over tho foot-soldiorH of the oonti- Gram., i 
nental powers at that time, who seem to liavo-borne pressea 
the very worst of characters, the Swiss slone excepted, disiinoUi 
is clearly demonstrated by the accounts of the battles to be fca 
of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. The infantry began Iwria: 
to regain their old reputation after the introduction of an hospi 
ftre-armi ; and the glorious deeds of the Bcottieh archers, the sick 
pikemen, and muakefsers, in France, Sweden, Denmark, siderabh 
Germany, and the Low Countries in the ]6tb and I7th blishmer 
osatories, form many a brilliant page in the history of public 9\ 
Europe. It was not until the latter part of the 17th iIosriTA 
oentwy. that regiments of infantry were embodied in Infla 
E ngland, to fom^art of a standing army in the service from 
of the Crown. Houbihold Tboops.) Of these, hot, red 
the oldest are tlie 1st Boyal regiment of foot, familiarly portion 
styled tlie 1st Bojals, and the 3rd BitlEi. The discipline general, 
and organisation of infantry have been brought to the distingui 
highest degree of perfection of late years, and, as far part whii 
•s arma are oonoemed, the introduction of the rilled the ploii 
musket leaves room for little, if any, iimjrovement. of the si 
lirvscnoir, in/ek'-skim (Lat.), in Med., ia the pro- mations 
potion of duease by means of deleterious or offensive external 
cluivia contained in the atmosphere. Tho offensive action o 
matter may either proceed ftom the decomposiiiou of alcoholic 
animal or vegetable Bubstancee, or may emanate from Tiifla^m 
the bodies of persons affected by particular diseases, circumsc 
The presence of some of these agents may be reccig- return tc 
nisea by the smell, of others only by their mischievous contrary 
effects. The most important means of dwinfection is may ten 
TentilatioD. Various onemiool agents are also employed supparal 
for this pni^se; as chlorine, chloride of zinc, per- the mosi 
^Aloride of iron, sulphnroiis acid, Ac. gradual 

ImrsorncEirT, in the Law of Scotland, the retui 

denotes the manner in which a peraoi^ is invested in any visil: 
•ny real or heritable property. Until very recently, piiration 
tiie form was for aeverai persons to proceed to the of pus, i 
ground, wben earth and stone thereof were banded to more rei 
him who represented the new posacssor. Tho transoc- and at 
tion waa atteated by a notary, in a deed called an through 
instmment of sasine, which bM to be recorded, within daugeroi 
eixty days after the ceremony, in the Bemster of Rosines, canspd 1 
This cermnony is now done away witn, and only the for the vi 
registration ox the deeds required. ^ 

IVFBBVAXi MacKiwa, i»-/rr'-Rdf (Fr., from Lat. livid, vea 


being commonly placed onder water and fired by 


not perceived in time. The name iff/ernal macMM, | 
however, apidiaa more particularly .to those made ue 
oif in conapiraoies and political plots, as the one tried 
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sgatnit Vupeleou Buonaparte in ISOft ngaf net Xmk 
PailiBBe inlflOfi, and ogainat Louis Napolecm on tkfl 
14tk Jmnsiy, ISSB, none of whl4h were suecOsiAiV 
the eonspiratorB in each ease meeting with the puaiill*> 
ment thw attempts at mnrder deserved. 

InrxDiL, in-'JlM (Lat. iiiiWtfMt, unbelieving), It 
one who doea not believe the truth of the Chrwtian 
religion. (Sss CKBisTXAvm, Axnvtax, Dvmr.) 

iMFiinTB, ia':/SN-i/ (Lat. in and jlnifwm, nnlimited. 
boundless), in Fhil., denotes the entire absence of all 
limits or bounds-; and is a])plioable to the one infinite 
Boing in all bis attributes. As to onr idea of the 
infinite, two opposite opinioua exist among philoeo*- 
phi-rs. According to sonic, tho idea is pnraly negative, 
without anything positive in it, except what may be 
furiiished by tlie iimigiuation, which goes on enlarging 
(bo finite without- limit. According to others, the 
enlarging of tho finite can never furnish the idc4 of 
the iiiUiiito, but only of the indefinite. " Wo must.** 
BtivB Sir \V . Usmilton, " believe in the infinity of Goo t 
blit the infliiito God cannot by us, in the pream 
liiiiitiition of onr fiicnlLies, be comprehended or OOJI^ 
coi\fd. A deity understood would be no deity at all; 
and it is blnsphemy to say that Qod only is as we aru 
able to think hiih t-o be. We know Goo aeoording to 
tho finituda nf our faculties ; the infinite God is. to 
use the words of Pascal, infinitely inconceivable.** 
The Soriptufes indeed declare thal now we know only 
in part. 

iNFiiriTB, JirrniiTisixaL. (Sss ImnuiiL Oit* 

eVLOB.) 

IvFXKiTiTX Moon, in-Jtn*-i4iw (Lat. it^tnUipui), in 
Gram., ia that form or state of the verb which ex« 

g ressea a thing in a general manner, without any 
isiinotion of number or person ; as, to walk, to speak, 
to be feared. 

IwFXBVABT, (Lat. kt/lesiifF, infirm), Js 

an hospital for the reception and medical treatment of 
the sick poor. Fortunately, in almost all of tho con* 

' sidcrablo towns of this country, there ore now esta- 
blishments of this description, snpported eitbMr by 
public snbscriptious or by private endowments* (Art 
, lIOSFlTALB.) 

I iNFLAMMATioir, in-JtOm’mai'-thum (Lat. if^mmoHo, 
from itiflammof I burn), in Pathol., is a pretematorally 
{hot, red, swollen, and painful condition of anw 
portion of the body: wnen the inflammation u 

f eneral, it takes the form of fever. It is usually 
istinguisbed by a nnrticnlar name, according to Ae 
part which is artuoKed ; as pl-euritit, inflammation of 
the pleura; peHtonitii, of the peritoiienm ; 
of tlie stomach ; hepatifi*t of the liver, Ac. Inflam- 
mations may be produced by variona causes,— 4iy 
external injury, as a out, bruise, or burn; br tbu 
action of soino cheir ’^al or other agent, as poisons, 
alcoholic liquors ; or from exposure to cold, wet, Ac. 
Tiifla^mstiun may be acute or chronic; aiffhse 
circumaonbed ; healthy, with a disposilfon to beat ana 
return to tlie natural state, or unhealthy, when, on the 
contrary, there is a disposition to ulceration. Ac. Jt 
may terminate in one of three ways,— in resolntlon, iu 
nupparation, in mortification. The first of theao !■ 
the most desirable mode of termination, being tho 
gradual subsidence of the inflammatory action, and 
the return of the parts to their natural atate, without 
any visible morbia change in their stmotnre. In sup* 
piiratioD, the inflammation goes on to the fermitiou 
of pus, when the swelling ^inoroasea in sife, becomes 
more rod and shining, then grows soft in the centre, 
and at length the matter makes its eseaM either 
through a natural or an artifloial opening. The most 
daugerous termination is in mortification, which is 
cans^d by tlie inflammatory action being too violent 
for the vital process of the part. The pain Is at first very 
severe, then (ho bright red colonr of the part becomea 
livid, vesiclos form on the surface, the pain alAs, and 
the death of the part ensues. The immediatemuae Of 
inflammation is believed to be the exudaiiou of tbu 
liquor sangninis through the softened or raptand 
walls of the csjnllary vessels of the part, hi eonSe* 
quence of an luereased flow of blood there. Thu 
mode of treatment in inflammation will of course vary 
mmording to the seat and character of genenil 
symptoms. Commonly, wben the patient is strong and 
ofafiill habit, generalbleeding is recommended. Local 
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bleediDf;, bj mei»u9 of oupptnj;, iMohM. to., ■boiil4 
ftlaobeJiftd reoonrae to. A low diet, purgative medi- 
cinen, cooling drinka, diephoreticB, ana the avoidance 
of all excitement, are also necesaarjr. Dr. Hughes 
Bennett, of Edinburgh, however, maintains that the 
abstraotion of blood does not exert anj beneficial 
effect upon the inflammatoiy state, and that Its 
infloenee on the system is •injnrious ; and hence he 
condemns its being resorted to for the sake of the 
inflammation. This, however, is not the generally 
received opinion amoi^ medical men. (Sea Pls VBiTin, 
FvBXToirms, &c.) 

iNFUtcTioN, or-' iKFiiFxiotf, in-^ek'-ahun (Lat. in- 
fiacio, I bend), in Gram., ineaiis any change which 
takes place in a word, iVum a modilicHtion of its sense 
betwmni the rnot and the termination. The inllezion 
must therefore not bo confounded with the termination 
itsolf. Tot example, the syUiiblo am is the root of all 
tlie words employed in the uonjug.ition of ilio Littin 
rorbaMO, ' 1 love in the iinjiertect tense the iiifloxuiu 
IS the syllable ab. Tho teriniiiation vanes aocordiiig 
to the person : amaham, amabae, amabut. — Ji^\ 
Brando's Diotionarif. 

InrLVXiox, in Optics, is synonymous with the term 
difi'raotinn, or that property of bglit ]>y reason ofi 
which, when it passes ver^ near the borders of an 
opaque body, it is turned Irom its rectiliuear course. 
(See Liobt'.) 

iNVLVXTOir, roiWTT OF, in Oeom., is that point of a 
curve line where the curvature in relntiou to the nvia 
changes from eoncave to convex, or from convex to 
concave. To find the point of inilexion in n gi\en 
curve, it is only neoessary to find, from tho equation 
ff ^ V 

of the curve, the value of : this value made equal 
tlx* 

to O, or infinity, will give an equsif ion by which r can 
bo determined. In tho ulnno tvpiatioii, stnuds for 
the second difi'orential. (See IfiTKOuAT. Calculus.) 

iKPLOilBSCBNCC, or A.VTiiOTAXia, iri’Jlor-ea'-eaa an- 
Iko-itW-aia (Ijnt. iujflorescena ; Gr. anihoat llowcr; fuji.i, 
• placing), in Bot., a term applied to the urrnngemcnl 
of tho lloworH on the axis, or to Die ramification of the 
floral axis. The forms under which the fiower^stalk 
is presented to our notice are deserilied under Pj.- 
SVircLX; and many particulars relating to inllorescence 
are noted under Bbact. In describing the principal 
forms of inflorescence, wo shall follow I’rofcssor 
Bentley, to whose excellent Stnnual we refer tho 
student for full details. Flowers uro variously arranged 
upon tlie floral axis, mid to each arrangement a 
particular name is applied. These niodifieutions arc 
always tho same for the samo species of plant, aud 
frequently throughout entire genera, and oven natural 
orders; and hence their discrimination is of great 
practical importance. All tho regular forms mnv bo 
arranged in two great classes, the principles of which 
being understood, their subordinate modificatious will 
be readily inteUigihlo. • 

Clas.s X. Indefinite t Indeterminate, or Axillary Info- 
resceues.— The primary floral axis is termiuated by a 
growing point analogous to the terminal leafdnul of a 
stem or branch ; it has consequently tho power of grow- 
ing or elongating in an upward direction, or of dilating 
more or less honsontallj, there being no necessary limit 
to its growth. Such an axis, as it continues to grow 
upwards, develops on its sides other buds, from which 
flowers are produced. The general characters of the 
mflorescimQc in this class depend, therefore, upon the 
initellnite growth of the primary axis ; while the 
sreondary, tertiary, or other axes which are developed 
Irom It, are terminated by flower-buds. The simplest 
kind of indellnito inflorescence is that presented bv 
aucli plants as the pimpernel and moneywort, in which 
solitary flowers are developed in the axils of the ordi- 
nary leaves of tho plant, the primary axis continuing 
to elonu|||a in an upward direction, aud bearing other 
leaves mi flowers. The flowers are then said to be 
sojibiry and axillary. When such flowers are arranged 
in whorls rtnind tho stem, each flower being axillary 
to a leaf, as in the common mare's-tail, they are said 
to DA whnried. When a number of flowers are deve- 
loped, instead of a single one, upon an elongated or 
deprcMed axis which is placed at the extremity of a 
branch or in the axil of a bract, a number of kinds of 
inflorMceuce arise, depending upon the extent to which 
, loao 


the axis is divided, the mode in which the branohing 
takes place, the comparative length of the flower- 
stalks, and other subordinate oironnistaiiees. These 
modifications are arranged by Professor Bentley nnder 
two heads 1. Those with an elongated primary axis ; 
and, 2. those with a shortened or dilated primary 
axis. 

1. S^ttdi nflndejlniie Injloreaeenee wUh an elonyaied 
primary oxts.— Those lire us follows 

The apike.—-K\\ elongated axis, simply bearing 8e.ssile 
flowers, or flowars in which the pedicels are too short 
to be clearly distinguishable. Examples 
may bo seen in the rib-grass and vervain. 
In this kind of uiflorescenco the flowers at 
tlio base open first, and those at the apex 
last. This mode of opening is called cen- 
tripetal : it IS universal in the ^diff'eront 
kinds of indefinite infiorescence, which m 
all eases open from tho base to the apex, 
if tho axis is elon- 
gated, or from the 
cireiimferenee to- 
wards the centre, 
if it is depressed or 
dilate. 

The ament * or 
catkin . — A h I of 
spike, bcarir. only 
borriMi fli)\\ i-ra, ~ 

that is, only sta- ' 
mens or pistils. 

These arc aepa- 
rati'fl from each 
other by squamous 
bracts, and tho 
whole inflorescence 
UHitally fulls ofi* in 
ono piece soon af- 
ter flowering or 
1 mi ting. Exam- 
ples are fiirnislicu by tho hazel, willow, birch, pop* 
lur, &e. 

The Spadix.-^ A spike with a succnlont axis, in which 
the individual flowers liavo no bracts, but the whole 
inllorescence is inclosed in a long^bract called a 
spatlio. The common arum, or cuckoo-pint, afforda 
an excellent example. 

The Loeuata, or Spikelet.-^Tho partial inflorescenoa 
of a grass or cyperaceous plant, consisting of a spike 
with a few flowers, which are destitute of calyx and 
corolla, but have, in place of those envelopes, mem- 
branous bracts called pnlem: the whole inflorescence 
is surrounded at the base by one or two empty braote 
called glumea. The spikelets may bo either arranged 
aessile on the primary axis, as in wheat, or placed on 
a more or less branched axis, ns in the oat. 

The Cone.— The kind of spike found in ooniferoua 
plants, as tho pine, tlr, larch, Ac. It is composed of 
female flowers, each of which has at its base a persist- 
ent woody scale or bract. 

The Strobxlua, or Strobile, a kind of spike with 




SACXUS- CBTBBirS. 

fcfihole flowers, each of which has a membranous bract 
or scale at its base. It is seen in the hop. 

I The Soessie.— lu ihis kind of infloreseenee, the pri- 
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donlr, attacking imojpanonf at onnei but tlioiig]i 
tbn symptoms ttt aUming, it it tOAsm fatal, asowt 
to the aged, or those of waaUy oooatitiitlocu The 

s«f 


penoA is first aeiaed with iKght ohOls ; theie is 
heaTiness and paio over the eyes, great proftrat 
strength, loss of appetite, quick, irregular pulse, eongh 
and aifUcttli^ of breathing, with tunning at the noee 
and eyee. ^e dnration of the disease Tariee Hrptitwo 
or three days to as many weeks; and fi^uentirlihe 
dehiiity oontinaea mueh longer, oooaaioning, not nn* 
oommonly, relapses. Differences of opinion exist as to 
the immediate oanae of this disease, some attributing 
it to a noxious principle existing in the atmosphere ; 
others to sudden changes of we weather, fto.; but 
nothing is definite^ knoini on the subjeot. In its 
treatment, little is reouired to be done beyond 
beeping the patient in bed, in a warm and agreeable 
temperature, and the adminiatraiion of aperient and 
cooling medicines. When the difficulty of breathing 
is conmderablc, mustard poultices may be applied to 
the chest. When the forer has subsided, tonics and 
atimnlauts should be employed; and should the cough 
remain obatinate, change of air will generally be found 
to bo the most eireotunT means of removing it. 

iHVOAKjtTXOV, M;A>r-mat'-akun ( (iSt. irformatio), in 
Law, is an accusation, or complaint, against a do- 
fondmit fat some criminal offence. Informations are 
of two sorts ! first, such as are partly at the suit of the 
crown and partly at that of a subject ; and, second, 
■noh as are in the name of the crown only. The latter 
are of two kinds,— those that are truly and properly her 
xn^esty's own atiita, and filed by her own immediate 
o^er, the attorney-general, and those in which, 
though the qncen is nominal prosecutfir, yet it is at 
the relation of some private person, or oommon infor- 
mer, and they are filed by the qneen’s eoroner and the 
attmrney in the oonrt of Queeu^a Dench. The former 
arc for such enormous miademcanoum as peculiarly 
tend to disturb or endanger her government, or to 
molest or affront her* in the discharge of her royal 
fhactions; the latter, any gross and notorious miade- 
meanours, riots, bo., not particularly tending to dis< 
turh the goyornmant, hot yet deserving xmblic auiniad> 
▼ersfon. 

Ik FosicX pArraxis. (Set FonuA FAoriiBTS.) 

IvKuaiOK* in’/u^shun (Lat. ir^fuaio, a pouring in or 
Qpgn^ a steeping ; Fr. infueer, to infiiso), a solution of 
some of the prineiples of vegetables, cenernlly in 
water, but sometimes in other vchidea. Either hot or 
cold watenmay bo employeil, according to tlie parti- 
cular infiision requiroa. Tho^igestion, however, must 
be longer when cold water la used. The vegetable 
aubsCanoes may be either fresh or dried ; when freah, 
they must be cut in pieces, and when dry, bruised or 
coarsely powdeiod. Water is then poiurcd on the sub- 
stance employed, and allowed to at and in a covered 
vessel for a space of time varying with the naturp of 
the vegetable matter. It is aftorwarda strained, and 
ia then fit for use. lufUsiona ai;o liable to spoil soon, 
eapsoially when made with warm water, or if the 
sunstanco be of a fermentable nature. To assist in 
keeping the infhsion, or to increase its powers, alco- 
hol ia aometimes'-added after strainiug. Wholesale 
ehcniiats are now accustomed to prepare concentrated 
infusions for the use of general practitioners. These 
can bo diluted to the ordinary strength at the time of 
using them, and not only possess the advantage of | 
keeping better, but save much trouble and lose of time. 
Inluaioiia are also made by percolation, or, as it is 
termed by the French, par Aii^aeameni, 

Ivtuboaia, i»:/h-s<f-rs<fi (Lat. infanio, I pour in), 
• class of very minute animalcules iuhabinng stagnant 
water, firesh or salt, in which plants are growing, or in 
which im abundance of decayed animal or vegetable 
matter is contained. The invention of tbo nuoroscope 
revealed the existence of myriada of living creatures 
whoM presence, up to th,it time, was unsuspected ; 
and llff its means we are able to perceivo that a drop 
of water, though apparently pcrfecUy clear to the 
nalced eye* is really swarming with living beings, i 
Siiecies have been deacriWd from^eVa^h to^^Vath of 
a hue in length. Thi*y are, indeed, so extremely 
luinuto in siae, that it is caleulnted that a moderate- 
macd drop of water may contain 500,000.000 of them, 
xhe miusorla are of very aiiuplo organization, as they 
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■grof wwHto«rt — wrt«r, M<to 

Mt nmSih UbM «aoMlofi wl Ibtir dwat nd t ito 
fotte thM hiisMlf)i and th« daManaMBAi •f iiaatf 
raw ISraal raoaator duitt raooaad omi aAra, or la 
of him; fl» that the Ihther ahell be fureferred to 
• brolliflr or «i^, end e more ronole bneel eaoeator 
m4o ray of hie raoe* other then » nearer lineal anoeitor 
or hie ienie ; had eubjeot to thia rule and to the next, 
thedeaeenttoeoUateMeehall be enMMttotheaaeond, 
thM, and fourth eaoones (7) that, ai between ool- 
laterala of a purohaser, a reiatiun of the half-blood 
ehaU suooeed next after any relation in the same 
degree of the whole blood and hie issue, where the 
eonunon aneeator shall be a male, and next after the 
eomnum ancestor, where snoh eommnn ancestor shall 
i9 a famale. Bo that the brother of the half-blood, 
on the pert of the father, ehali iaherit next after the 
sisters of the whole blood on Uie part of tbe fathar 
end their isaite; and the brother of the half-blood on 
the pert of the mother ehali inherit next after the 
mother. The collaterals of the half-blood of a parson 
last entitled, who wes not a purchaaar, will take in a 
eourse of descent from the pnreheser of whose whole 
blood ther are, bj force of the direction, that in avery 
case the aeseent shall be traoed from the pnrehaser. 
(8) That in lineal ascending, and in eoUateral inheri- 
traees, the mde etoek ehali be preferred to the female 
(that is, the mate ancestors and kindred derived from 
the blood, however remote, aball be admitted before 
female ancestors and kindred derived from their blood, 
howerer near), unless where the lands have in Ihot 
dese^ad from a female. Therefore, under the new 
law, none of the maternal anoestors of the person 
from whom the deaeent is to be traoed (via. thenur- 
ebaeer), nor an/ of their deeoendanta, are capable of 
iuheiTOng, until all hit paternal aneeatora and their 
deeoendante shall have failed; and also no female 
paternal aneeator of snob person, nor any of her de- 
aeendants, is, or are, oapable of inheriting, until all his 
male patwaal aiMaators and their desoendants shall 
have Ailed; and no Amale matemal sneestor ofj 
such person, nor mt of her daaeeadaats, is, or 
are, capable of inheriting until all his male matemal 
anoestors and toeir daaoendantt hare failed. (9) 
'When there shall be a total failora of heirs of the 
purchaser, or whore anv lands ahall be descendible, 
as if an ancestor bad osen the purohaser thereof, 
and there shi^ be a total failure of the heirs of snob 
ancestor, then, and in every snoh ease, the land sb^l 
descend, and the descent Mall thenceforth he traoed 
from ilia penon last entitled to the land, as if he had 
been the purohaser thereof (22 It Xl Tiot. o. 85. e. 
19). This enactment ie to be read as part of the 8 ft 4 
Will. IV. c. 106, 0. 20. {9*0 also 2 Bug. V. ft P. 

S88, 10th edifeibn.)— Wharton’s Lam L*mi*on. 

Inracfioir, A-yet'-eW (Lat. M^ieio, I east in), in 
Med., is a medicated lioaor thrown into some oanty 
of the body by meara oi a ayringe or other apparatus, 
{St* Cvtwm.) 

XjrnnrcTioir, (Lat. myimeHo), in Law, 

is a writ which issues under tbe seal of a court of 
equity, in order to restrain proceedings in other 
ooorta, fto. IcJunotiona are usnall/ divided into 
common and epeoial, the former being mrented to 
restrain proeeeoings *in a court of law, but do not 
extend to stay proceedings in the admiralty or 
■pirituBl oonrto; tbe Attor being granted to atey 
pvooeeiliDgs in tha spirilaal courts, the coarte ofj 
admiralty, or in some other courts of equity, to 
restrain the negotiation of notes and bills of exohange, 
tha sale of land, the sailing ofgMlup, tranafer of otoefc, 
ftw. In faot» the variety of oases is endlees in which 
a court of equity grants relief to a plaintiff, tnj 
reetraining tha commisaion or/the oontui|raee of 
some act of the defendant. ' 

JlawintT, (!*»*• tyuria), in Law. denotes 

aomething done contrary to Aw, to the hurt of another 
person or hA pn9«^* Aooording to BAckstone, 
mjuriee or privnte wrongs are an infeAcomrat or 
privation of the private or civil righto bemoging to 
‘ LidividoelB considered as individoala. He distributes 
the several modes of redress of private wrongs into 
three several species t ffvat^ that which A obtained by 
tbe mere act of tbe parCAe themselves, as reprisal, 
•sillMefeuce. arbitratioDs secoo^y^ Inat wAsh A 
IdBS 




•Abeteih hf tbe mara act ra^ apaatfam of I 

eo^JaactAa of the other tose, ttie act of torn | 

co-operating with tbe set of Aw ; the aotof tha |. 

being neeeseary to act tlie Aar A motion, and Ibo 

proeeseof the law beAbA geaenl the only Aetra« 

meat by whicb the pertMe are raahAd to pioearaft 


lux, lah (Du. MU, Fr. sasfw),-«Dia basA^ 
wriiing-Ak A gaUotennate of iron. It A fetieffaUy 
made by mixAg gall-nuto, snlpbato of iron, and gnm- 
arabie A diibrent proportions. Tha ftdlosnng iciscipt 
ffivse an sseellent Ah, black, fluid, and pansraea^ 
Digest three-quarters of a pound of bruAed iiiitrgaUi 
A a gallon of oold water, than add six ounces' fla 
snlphate of iron, and an equal weight of gum-aibhAii 
ana four or five drops of xreaeote as ra autAf|itto. 
Let tbe mAture digest for three or four wgilnfe 
shaking it up now and then, after whAb deeapt thO’ 
olear flaid. Ink Ang moeed to moisture end tho 
atmosphere turns brown through beeoming eonvariwd 
into peroxide of Aon. The writAg of dooumenA 
whioh has become yellow and paA from aga» tony bu 


restored by passing over it, with a fine brush, 

tion of gsU-DUts, which, umtAg with the iron, re4bvmf 
a black gallotannato. Ink-stoins submitted to tho 
action of an alkaline carbonate during wasAng bacomo 
converted into spots of yellow peroxide, or iroa« 
moulds. These may be removed by dimolvAg tho 
iron oxide with au acid that will not attadg tbu 
fibre of the olotb. such as oxalic acid, a isaak 
solution of hydroohlorie acid, and several ottiem* 
BAs mit A now frequently used ; It A sometimoB mado 
from indigo, sjid sometimas feom Prussian blue. JAd 
Ah may be made by infnring Braeil wood, eat into 
small pieeae, for two or three days A weak vAegar* 
The Afnsion may then be boiled with the wood for an 
hour, and afterwards strained and thAkened sUgktly 
with gnm-nrabie and sugar; a little alum improvea lou 
colour, ft deoootioB of ooehineal, with a littA Hquid 
amniouia, forme a beautiful red ink, hut the ooAur A 
not permanent. ItuUm mk ooosAto of eakee made of 
Amp-bloek and liae, or animal gAe. Tbe OhAeam 
however, in manufaetoring IbA ink, do not use anfeMl 
glue, but vege AbA juAes, whiob render it more brilliaul 
and lasting. 'When IndAn ink A praparsd with tbt 
best Ump-bAok, Avigated with the finest gsAtAp, or 
solutiim of glue, ittforma an ink of grxid — 


but wants tbe shining fraeture and penuanensy of 
Chinese ink. Indian ink A need A Europe for dorigu 
A black and wbit^ in wAoh it possesssa the advantngu 
of being able to afford gradationa of tone aoeordAg ra 
the degree of its dilution with water, MmMm§ MliA 
are of various Ands, rad are used for murhAf raen* 
They generelly consist of solntions of Atnte of silver* 
In some oaaes tbe fabrio to be marked A prevtamsfy 
moistened with an alkaline solution. By tlliA meaiie» 
oxide of silver A preoipftated upon, rad eombAes wifli 
the cloth when.it A wnUen upon, so as soa r asl y tabu 
removed by any re-agent. AA Wi iuoli 

ae are InvislbA until beat or some other powCk A 
employed to develop them. Hellot's tytopawilA All 
ooosisto of chloride ef cobalt. The letters are AvAUdn 
tUl the paper on wAeh they ere written A held to tbn 
fire : when the water evaporates, and the lettefs emur 
green. PrmfAg Ah eoaswis easeutAlly of n musnen 
of lomp-bAdk, finely-divided carbon, nnd oiL Ifen 

S '''‘Dations of n good prAtAg ink are-ft. that A 
dutribute feeeto nnd eoeOy, sad wurik shnrpnnd 
clean ; 2. that ii should not have too umeh teniuin^for 
the type, but should have a nnwh greater aiftnity for 
the paper, and so come off freely mtow A ; 8. it ought 
to dry almost immediately oo the paper, but not dxy ht 
■11 ^>on the type or roUere ; ibA A partAuAidl ueoenii 
sary A newspaper pr|atiuig; 4> A should As uUe M 
withstand all the effeeto of time and ritfmicul magenta, 
aud should never change ookrar. The quality o( the 
linseed oil employed, and even the oberaeter cd 
seed from which the oU A obtained, reo^vee ipAat 
attentum. In making printing Ak, the Bnaead ful A 
first dArified from all fatty matters, aqd the puiw oil A 
boiled at a earefully regulated temperature. During 
tbe boiling, the beet paA yelAw soap A added, and the 
veqnurtd dnexs are then mixed with »t. The beet lamp* 



Magitog 

if obtaiiMdftoM tha hboIm of nanlrtlui 

bmriEfonofwIiioliiiM bm roiealAfead Wiift om T‘ 

SoawaS^lttaJattbe^^ 

H«ie 1$ tfoQiplata* ^ I 

JvLkYUi^f, MeU'^ rAiif.-S»s.h <> ibat Dhundi of 

deoorative art, applied obiw to tM maniilkoliire of 
omamahtal ftirniture, deek^ vorkboxae* Ae. It ia 
performed bj onttiiig urooTea ia tbe torfoee of anv 
laaterial, and flUing up the boUowa that jprodooed with 
aone aubatance of a different kihd or oolour, ao that* a 

marked con treat may be obtained between the ground- 

work and the pattern that fa ineerted in it Inlajlnff 
ma^r be exeooted in any kind of hard wood, metal, 

tortoiae-aheU, irory, horn, mother-of-pearl, Ao., in the 

manner dcaoribed, or by aawine oot a pattern almul- 

taneonaly in two veneera, or Uiin layen of wood, of 

dUforent coloora, that have been placed together for 

the pntpoae, and are afterworda glued to the aurfaoe of 

a pieoe of wood of inferior quality, tbe pattern that is 
cut out of each veneer ffttingezaotly in the apace that 
is left in the others when the*devioe haa been eawn out I 
and vemovod. This method reaemblea mosaic-work in 
ffome reapeota, bat differs from it in this essential point. i 
that tlio materials ore not fftted together in such small I 
pieoea. (Stt MosAio-wonx.) Datnaskeening is ai 
■peoleaof inlaying in inetola in which the nativea of! 
tUeBaet are very akilCul. (iifea DAUABKBBiriyo.) Two! 
kinds of Inlaying, often-seen in old pieces of furniture, • 







li-iriasiLv 

wkera eisBf de ee were perfomfod^ Mnrsa 

degrees nl length oonfetred lu the nemuidft ^ ^ 

depm ware ^oea of barrister, answeri]^ to vliitfkid 
in the universHiei. Aooordlng to IWIesoiiO. the 
were two sorts of eoUegiate hbaaas^-ona eailfod Jmnulj, 
Ohanoery, In whieb the younger gtudeuts of tbwJiMr', .- 
were usually plaeed, and tbe greater hmi, called ' 
Inna of Court, into which tbe more sdvenoe4 atUMfa 
were admitted. Tbe Inna of Court aw IdneoUfa Ipm * 
the Inner Temple, tbe Middle Teiiq;>le, and Qfsy'a Xw’s' 
These four ooortt alone poaaeaa the power of, gpitlbirfng ’ 
the rank of barriater-at<law, a rankwBoh donstitutaoc 

an indispensable qnaliffeation for jumotfoe in tber supO«' 

rior conns, (ffea Babsibtbb.) £inc<dn's Inn appears 
to have taken its name from one of the earls tv Lin- 


niiriivvg »»u nn vio||»iibr u»dd »uu uirrdurjrp vuun vj jeamia* 

dick, in tbe Tudor style, in 18i5. The library contains 
a vary large and valuable coUeotion of bdoka. Tho 
Inner and Middle Temnlea came into the hands of ibo 
profeasors of law a^ ' tlm diasolutioa of the Knights^ 
Templars. In the re o^.Menry Vllt. the memoars. 
of the Temple divided iiltb two aooietiei, afterwards 
known as the Inner and Middle Templea. The mognS* 


esUed **Buhi‘Work*' and ** Benner-work," took their j iicent Temple church, common to both societies, was 
names reapectivsly from two cabinetmakers who prac- ; fonndod by the Templara upon the modd of that of the 
tiaed the art In Paris in the latter part of tiie irth Holy Hepulchre at Jorosaie 
century. The former is the' inaortion of alius and ' ' '' 

ieroU-work of brass into a groundwork of dark or 
douded wood, and the latter, the insertion of a pattern, 

eut ia ebony, into tnlip-wood, or any other wood of a 

light oolonr. Xu some specimens the ofTeot of painting 
ia jMmdueed by die use of a variety of pieces of wood of 
diffhrent oolours. Inlavino, when applied to the for- 
mation of ffooriog, ia oaiiedWDarqaetry and parquetry. 

(Am If anqvKntT, Fabqvbtiit.) 

Jjrjr, in (Nai. toil), is a plaoe of entertainment for 
travellers. If an innkeeper, or other victualler, hangs 
out a si(ra and opens his house for travellers, it is an 
implied engagement to entertain all iMraonswlio travel 
that wav. and npon this nniveroal assumption an 
notion will lie against him for damage%if lie, witbont 
good reason, refuses to admit a traveller. Innkeepers 
are dao responsible for the safegustody of the goods 
of their ^esta while they are uolror thdr roof; but if 


the gooM are lost through any uegUgenae of the owner 
himself, then the responsibility m the innkeeper 


IwiTATB Ibbab, M-noU (Lat. innaiut, inborn), in 
Phil., are auoh oe are inborn, and belong to the mind 
from its birth. '*TheM," says Lesoartes, **Z have 
called innate in the same tense in which we say that 


peases in their mothor't womb, but that tlm are 
bom with a cevtahi predispoettion or faculty of oou- 
traeting them." It is now generally agreed among 
pbiloMpbers, that tbe mind is origyndly eonstituted 
With its owu frudamadw laws of thought, which will 
in^Ubly oauie it to derdop only to certain offhoto, 
and that at the same time a certain eitaiyiid inflwence. 


Grays Inn takes its 
name from the lords Gray of Wilton, end wai estab- 
lished in the reign of Edward III. The ohapel end 
hall are )ilain buildings. Booh inn of eonrt ie 
governed by a l>ody of their oi^ known ^ the name 
of Benchers. Besides the four inns of oouff, there are 

eight inns of chancery, which are now only used i 
‘ ' " ' 

Inn. 


-Tk , *'*** w-wu-wnw, a leeuvai oeieoracea 
m the emandar on the 26th December, in oommemora- 
tion^ ^murder of the infonta by Herod, when hO 
wished to destroy the infant Saviour. 

Ihwokwatum, Os, fo-ttom-ia-oi'-faM (Lit fo, with- 
out s nenm, a name), it the name given tothe Um 
i^lari^ne situat^ at the eide^ the pdvfo. St 

joimg snbiMt, and are the es OiMia, or baonoh-bime; 

or; 

9' bom.— Whan the court of Gomnioa Plena 

^ ^ held in aome^erffi 
IgHOe# numerous professors of the immie i p al |nw were 
lOM 


chambers, principally by solicitors and attrfrney^ They 
are Puruival's Inn, Thavies’ Inn, OIi|Blhi^s Xnn. 
Clement’s Inn, How Inn, Ifyon's'InnrStaj^e ])U)» nna 
Barnard's Inn. 

lirocABFUS. (See TutmbbacbjiJ , 

IwocuLATiojr, iw-ok-u-ioi'-shea (Lot. iaoeafolfo), In 
Mml., is the insertion of a poison into tbe body of e 
person, more particularly applied to tbe preetice of 
pruduoing small-pox by taking a tmaU qnannty of the 
fluid from the eruption on the skin one pnamin, and 

inserting it under that of another. In this way a pooh. • 
milder form of the disease was produced than if- it h^' 
been taken in the natural way. Hence the imMffoBty 
of tbe disease was muoh leaaened; for, wlmreae eff- 
those that take the diaoase lq.,tlie natucal wat. One hi 

eveiyilve or sir dies; of those that art * 

there are not more than one in fUn qg . 

earned off. It was also, however, not ' 

evils, os it exposed the penon to some risk,imh„ . 
not have taken it natoMlliy,.aiid, by fotrodnelnfflbe 
disease into a district joirevionsiy free from migof ba 
the means of oommunwathig it to othars. XntNnuaifiow 
is generally said to have been introdaoed fitd 
country about 1721, by Lady Mary WorO^lfolliliM 
who had seen it praetued iu Turkey, when Itgad . 

long known. It appears, however, te hive been knowfr'^ 
before this time iu the south of AMis and tim High- 
lands of Scotland. Since the introduonoBOTVot^a- , 
lion, inooolstiOB has fallen Into diriio. 

WATXoir.) . vy 

IiroaoAxno CzBitugKr. (AmOiMaxio and ]#e»* . 
Aivxo CBaxttnxy.) ' .v.. . « 

Iwqowm, foMwesf ALat^ (Nfir(sffip>^foXiiw, is «b' 
inquiry into any eensvvIvU or erimu^ n^ forole Iiua 
panell^ for that purpose., An Inqtnst of cOeo is an - 
luquliy^made by foe khiig’e oflfom* hfo ebsqEtffr'qpiolier, 
or eidMittor, or by writ tothem font for tiM pforpofo* 

or by commiasiojieie specMy mdl^, — 

m matter that entidfo Ike Iniig to the . 
oflan^ or tenemantp, goods or dl|Mai at 



ia prison, coueeniing tbei; 
the jury jhonldbate a view dfthe body$ 







ttkf ooToner k 1 m ocnunlt Mm fa' pr^Km liwFiiufNif 
tcid, ind it alio tta iti«urasoa&Mf»iiw 
ioodi, anddli«rf^i»hiiikifmfoiiM(^^ 

I Jiibto tp inffifodi Iumi Mtn baridd bw*a tlia 

foots caiue to t1i« iniooto^a of liio ooaaoevi M bo* 
powor to coQse it <M>i>o imntirted, for fbapufj^OiT 
‘^idUding the iaquott^ Ifho eoiofier is ro<|tiir«d to oof 
JtiirritiDK kbe ovideiKIji sivfMto lh« JorylMtorom, 
or os much thexfof «o thoQ ba ttiatafisli ondto doilror 
wo tfuno to the Arojpor offlcor of the court id rrhioh thd 
trnl is to bo, bfforo or 'at the opoulng of the court, in 
oil eooeojn which oqjrj^oioon ahoU ha indicted foruuui' 
MouBhtcr or noodor; ‘«ud bn hw alto outhoritf to 
bind, by rceo^ioodoo^ dll tueh poroono os know or 
declore ouyUimic iMtaridl todcbiuf the sold nuin- 
^ slmaghtor or ofttder, to apmr at tbo triol, and tbore 
to prosecute, or giro ondonoo agalnot the party 
ehorged. (Sm Conoiwx^) 

luQuixT, CovsT Of, M>Jk«n^«rs (inquiry, rrom Nor. 
mgrerrc, firom guertr, to ooolr), w office somctioics 
, appointed tl|y the Ofoirn to osccrtnii the i>roi>rie»y of 
resorting to nlterior proccedionn egsinst e psrty 
gorged before a oOnrl-nortlal.*-^^. Wharton's Law 
Lexieon, 

IVQVXBY, Whx op, a term applied in Law to a 
judieiol process addressed to the sheriff of the county 
in which the ecane ie laid, to eummoti a jury, in order 
to inquire what damages a ulainiiff has susiuineit in ; 
au action upon the case where judgment goes hj| 
default* 

lirovtBmoir. (5ee rol. I. of this work.) 

1st JiBfinr^ (Lat., meaning literally, in thn qfair), 
tn abbreriatire aKpressimi vwd in Law for t» Me 
moltir q/^, in the ease do. 

IsrasKRT, iii^^»e4c (Lat. in, not; senee, sane, 
■onnd), it one of the most terrible disorders to which 
the hamno race is subject : end one, also, the nature 
of wbioh is tfae least unaemtood. Of the nature of 
that spirit hf which the body of man is animated we 
know iittle, and notmore of the diseases or infirmities 
to which it is subject. The causes which may lead to 
insanity, iMurticularly in ihosq whose mental conatitu- 
tioii ie weok, era very oumdrooe. In many cases, the 
teodnuny to insanity is hereditary, and transmitted 
from parents to omldren. One of the must fertile 
causes of insanity in this country is dninkennese. lCx> 
/ ^ oesstve ttudlp, strong mental excitement, grief, joalouay, 
diMppointinciit, frequently, also, lead to it. Kehgioua 
ezoUw^meltt is also not an unfrequent cause. Sometimes 
tneottity comas ou ^uite suddenly, without any warning 
whatatert at other times there is a prCTions derange- 
ment of the onSmal jjrimoijinis, loss of appetite, rest- 
leisnen, and want of slecf^ It is usual to distinguish 
insanity Into digerent kinds; as,— 1. Moral insanity, 
in wlAjtbere is.a morbid pnrrewion of the fealing*, 
allebt)oai^ and actire powers, without any illusion or 
atrconoits oonriction,, impressed upon the understand- 
ing. ' g. Lstelleetual inaaAfty, affheting the reasoning 
powers, end wbioh may be either general or partisl,— 
the latter os in monomonia. 8. Mania, or raring mad- 
sess, in which tho mental faculties are notorioudy 
impairud, h|ri th# patient girea way tw aU sorts of 
exmvagonoes, and, if not prevented, will do mischief 
to bimself or oiheri. K Dementia, imbecility, fatuity, 
when th»Mneidat powere become gradually impaired, 


baoomes eaielcsa, or deed, to all that ib going on 
'arnpnd tdas^ .Dsually; bownv«r,^^luto og mmwrfff 


I M miMMNhnri 



ore manifhntad eren-^la the ceod 
niriiM.) fbe rimnoaof yeoora: 
the eomplioatlon. or athCrwl^ ol insanity 
diseasoS, partloiuarly epQepiy or poralysw, wltlkaitl^ 
of wbioh ftTs nrn^ bopelsse. It is also influmuridw 
tho ferin oftha dieaasoith# of its durotlcgbi ^ 
age, sex, and, oonstftttttnn ta tn* patient, 
duration of esses tennibatibg Aurourtblyif 
to tenmonthsi slier tba latter period, reoafhi7 
doubtful. In adranoed'Me, insanity is geneiullsjMMilK 
maneitt, end haheolUty ig vnij rarely onrohlt. 
insanity may ariSe prom soma affection of Hw 
which speedily ternslnates In d#ath, yet, in 
is not necessarily a fatal disordor, for Infiaties .bikfa 
twen known to five thirty, Ibrty, or fifty yairs alw' ^ 
being seised with their dwenee. It is one fit the signk 
of the advance Of the present age, that the treatment^ 
of the insane is no longer omat x^was; they ore no ^ 
longer loaded with chains and eonflned to soma duns* 
geon, but are treated with kindneM and cboBhlttration, 
and allowed all the liberty that the* uaturo of ihoir 
malady admits of. In tha aura of insanity, in wbieti 
great progress has reoeatly been made, tha meoui , 
adopted naturally resolve thiunselvfls into medical and 
moral . W hen the malady psooeeds from^ or is aooom* 
paniod by, physical dorangemant, as it usually 1*^ it is ' < 
necessary to ascertain the nature <ff this, ana to tab* 
means for its removal. If there be excitement add 
I inflammatory action, mild antiphlogistic wnasores Will 
be necessary, together with aperients and a low diOt. 

If, on the contrary, there is debility and proatMpn df 
strength, a nourishing diet w^ be rrquirech When, 
as is often the case, want of sleep w an attendant 
symptom, opiates are to be given. In efi oases^ exejr> 
Oise, fresh air, and cleatUinesi^ are required. !!%• 
moral treatment of ibe insane eonsiste.in dlvbrttnii 
their thoughts by ooonpations and omusemants, and ip 
gaining their confidence by kind tad ceuefliotory mea- 
sures. To M. Finel, of Praoce]|Is the world indebted 
for having been the (|rst to J&tsbdnoe coneilietoiy 
measures in the treatment of the insane. 

lirncaxmoir, (Lot. in and I 

write), a term appHed, in Atohmol. to designate mtf ^ 
raonuniental Writing intended to commomorati'' d " 
remarkable event, fit to bind down to poeteritgrthn 
name of tbe builder of a monument, ot of the i^enpn 
in whose honour it wse erected. 1|in we^* 

earliest period in tbe history of antiquity, When 
documents are rare, end, inde#^ often wannct| Wltthr 
gether, Inscriptiona appear to form one of the mnefi 
important aonreer from which we have derived odE ' 
knowJeilge of the pubhe, private, religioae, and ooahd ' 
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Tb» Amytimn iiiMHHptioM 

Bmnbm, on the Wnlle, fari^, nod ether eqhitenoei 
irfiieh gwfd t^eeitiee of Viaereh end BehsfUm« eod 
these neve befto nostljr found written in the iroaieifonn 
ehnrsoter. The eubjeot of these is genereliy the bis- 
tocies of the different kinfs; amooe whom ere inen/ 
who heee left no foriher tiseees 'hniad mom, 3»» 
Bayptinn insoriptiotks ere^esriy totet^ oonfined to 
hietoglyphiosp end the hierwte, demoliep nnd Coptic, or 
eneient Bgyptien obevseters. These hitter hove serred, 
even more then those of Assyria, to throw licht ou 
some of the derfcest {mints of nntiquerien history. 
The moonmsttts of Photnioie wUch omit inserlfitioni 
ere but few in number t most of the records of this 
people being found on medals. «t leest up to the time of 
Alexander. The enrlieet Greek ineeripiions tiiet we 
may really eonsider as genaine, are those whioh com* 
memorate the Tictofs in theOlympic games. All those 
belonging to the Attic rooe tm eomposod either in 
proee or eerte ; but the fonner insoriptions are by far 
the most numerous. **A11 Greek insoriptions are 
written in capital letters, and without any punctnntion, 
or separation of the sereral words, which renders it 
difficult to read and understand thatu properly. Boms 
of Uie earliest ituscriptions are written like the Hebrew, 
from the right to the l<«ft ; othens varied thnir lines, 
the first being written from the left to tlin right, and 
the second firom tlie right to the left. In tbia manner, 
wbioh is called boustrophedon, the laws of Bolon 
were written, and some ipeciinons are still extant. 
The method of later timca was to write, like ountelves, 
from the left to the right. But besides these general 
distinotioDi. there occur a great variety, and aome 
modifications of writing, which are the result of 
mere fancy. Another important point, winch it is 
neeeasary to know before attempting to rend Greek, 
and mora esjieeially Koman inscriptions, is the abbre- 
viation of names aod words (rip/a), which is described 
and explained in several works, such ns Ntcnhii's *' f>e 
fiigUs Veterum.** X«ugirlnn. 1730, 4to; Hufiei’a '*De 
Ormcorum fiigiis lafiidanis/' Verona, 17*k>. Ao. Ac. 
The oldest Latin inscriptious are those whicli were 
found At Borne, and which ore now kept in the nionas- 
teiy of Binsiedeln : they are written on parchment, mui 
probably belong to the 10 th or 11 th century. 'J'iio 
whole number now known to exist exceeds * 000 , 000 . 
For thoee who wish to enter fully into tho subject, the 
folkiwing works ere the best references: — Zneoaria's 
Jesfifsenine LapUaritL, Rome 1770, end Venice 1702 ; 
Voroelli's De AVNe Infcripiionnm Xatinarum JUrri 
treg, Rome. 1781, end reprinted in bis Opera Jfm. 
groj^iea, Fotavii. 1810, Ovols. 8 so; also OrelUs’s/n* 
freeuefioa Ic hie eoUecthn, 

iKsxcTi. in-gghfAA (Lot. ingeehtg, divided into seg- 
ments), a class of invertebrate animals, belonging to 
the Bub-kingdom Annuloea. Acoordiug to Latreille's 
arranmnietit, in the^'Ri^giie Aninial.'^ the class In- 
aeota forms .the third great division of the articulated 
animals, deferring to the artionlations, or inniimernble 
joints, of whioh this class of aoiiuals is composed. The 
following may be taken us a definition of a true 
inseot t— An articulated auimol having six legs, two 
ontennm. two compound eyes ; a small brain at the 
anterior extremity .of a double medullary chord ; 
circulation offeoted by a pulsating dorsal vessel pro- 
vided with numerous valves ; respurotion 1 ^ trachew, 
whioh form two lateral truuks, and ramify through 
the body ; generation oviparous ; two distinct sexes ; 
•Cult state attained through a aeries of metamor- 
phoses. (ffeslwascx-TnaNBroMranoMS.) In general, 
eve^ inseot possessea two uoirt of wings { the trunk 
in the adult animal is nsuolly composed of three chief 
pwts.—the head, thorax, end abdomen. The trunk I 
w an insect may also be described ee eooiisting of 
thirteen segments j of which one ooostitotes the head, 
wree the thorax, and nine the abdomen. The prio- 
?* * w are the elypeug, or npper part 

atyniuiiig the labmm j the vertex, or nmmit of the 
n<^d ; the occiput, or hinder portion : and thageMe, or 
cheeks. the eyes, ore idmoat always two in anm^ 

her, plAoed on either of the heoA and composed 
of hexagonal lem. The stemmaUiee miiuitaiiii^ 

IQM „ 



ihging firoia> thp 
•■d. mmr the gymu 

^ different apeciss, 

but cflteii 1 b thewesis of the jome qpeeies. Miicih 
diffitrenoe of ophuon axista os to ]the use of thete 
ontenum. 1 ^ some, tiiey ore oonndered organs of 
hearing, while othen aver ttmt they ore organs of 
tonob or emell. It is paohable that they ore used for ; 
different purposse by difiSmottt varieties of iaa 6 aift 2 ^ 
The tropoi, or parts of the .monlh, consist of tho . 
labrnm, or upper lip } the Ishtom, or under lip ; the ' 
mandibles, or jews: and maxilus. or foederdews. 
The term thorax is applied to all that portion . 
of an insect which lies between the bead and the » 
abdomen, and to which the legs and wings ore 
ottanlied. The three segments or the thorax men- 
tioned before ore oatlod the prototborox. the meso- 
thorax, and the metothorox reapeeiively, passing from 
the hc^ to the abdomen. Tlio protolhorox bears the 
anterior pair of legs, and is largely developed in the 
Coieoptara, Orthoptero, and Hdinlptera.; but in tho 
Lepidoptara it merely forma a narrow ring, and ia 
the Hymenoptera. frequently a distinct neck. The 
moaothorax ia more conipltooted than the first saotioii. 
ainco it bears a pair of iega and tho anterior pair of 
wings. It is well developed in bU insects. The meto- 
thnrnz boars the r terior wings, and is well derrioped 
in those animals !' eh have them *, but in those insects 
which want then., lui 4 ba Biptcra, tho metathoeax is 
small. In the aiMlomcii of insects, altliungh nine 
Hcgmonts are always visible in the lanrie, thera are 
<«i.'ldoni more than seven or eight visible joints in tho 
perfect insect. The substance of which the abdominnl 
Augments are composed is always softer and more 
flexible than that of the head and thorax. To the 
abdomen, which never possesses organs of liieomotion. 
are attached various appendages, which differ very 
much in diilerent faniUles. The digestive system is 
well developed, and consists of an intestiiinl canals 
in whioh u crop, gixxard, stompeh, and small intestine, 
are generally distinot; but Uieae parts varv* according 
to the nature of the food. 'similarly to those of the 
higher order of animals. The oirculation of the blood 
lu insects ia carried on by distinct vessels, and also by 
a channel in the intestines. Its central organ is the 
dorsal vessel. Tho muscular system of insects is 
highly developed, and their locomotive powers for 
surpass those of any animal whatever, Insccta pos- 
sess great powera of multiplication. Their eggs 
are very variable in shape, but their general form is 
ova ] ; they are, however, often round, and sometimes 
cylindrical. In the ordinary language of entomolof?. 
the term** larva" is applied to the insect from the 
date of its escape IVom the egg to the time when its 
wings begin tii appear. (For olatsiflcalion of insects. 

« Rntosiology.) 

Ikhkctivoba, tn-sel-fie'-o-ffff (Lat.. Inseot-igatera). 
an firder of oarnivoroas quadrupeds aynonymous with 
Glires, nnd deriving ita name from the Isobitoofthe 
speoies belonging to it. Their distinguishing ohorac- 
teriaticB are the conical points on their teeth, for the 
purpose of crushing the hard outar coverings of the 
inaecta on which they feed. They ore divided into 
four difl'ereut tamilieaj— the Tolpidm.ior moles; the 
Sorioidm, or ahrewo; the Brinsons, or hedgehogs ; 
and the Tupaidss. or banxrings. a group of miimaJa i 
inhabiting the Euat Indies, and bearivg a close resem- 
blanae to squirrels in their appearan:!^ and habits. The 
t»rm luseotivora is also applied to an order of birds 
ip the oirnitbologloalAystemof Temmifiek. ' 
IaBisor-Taa]iBsoniufzoirs.trilti^pr-«iu**.ihinitj(Lat. 
irant, beyond ; fotmo, Xmike).— when thelarvas of an » 

inseot leave the egg^ they are often very nnltke the 
parent, and require aswonu oranges of form before they 
assume the poneot Am the youug animal in- 

oveasas4n sise. its intagument beeoroea too omoU. end 
is thrown off. while aASw one forms in its place. This 
moulting or ebonge of ridn takes place eeveraltfanea. 
geaera% osAony asBve. before the larvmattaia thoir 
fhU growth. Ah period nf the lost change, many 
iiweota spin aeoeeen of sUW fibres, otbm dig n hole 
in the ground, and in these retreate aindt their soaond 
tnuiafofwtation, dunging into the otatenf nymphn nr . 

pute while these. Th^eontinue littmovdhlScaiidina ^ 

I em of Pkffoifi# At A Mrtaia timOi wyinfi fim a few 
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^ ‘ tofcj 


Mum to matam 

ooupto of y«ut. ^ . 

«VKiu of Mttifig M Mt»T 

ctiMlljr bMona d««»lopiid*'Cill« vt tt» mpat lima lor 
baconring matim, tba pariiBaa ioiaott b«fit>loftb inm 
tbeir popiMwaaa. lu ooinaa at iotaoe^NMa* 
formation, tho geada of aavalo|iinant at wlihdi Hia 
' timamljr i^aa tho agr » verjr difforaAt in tha 
ordara and fhmiUaa. « “ 


In all oaaaa, the amtn^' 

ooio luaia within the egg ia ilrat oonTcrtad into a 
I'^iotlaaa worm, raaamhling tba hlgiiai^ Jfiatoaoa, or tho 
inferior AnnaUda, in ita gananil orimnization* but 
poaaeaaing tbirtaeo aaamanta, the typioal number of 
tho elms of .inaaota. In the iHptaru, Hymenoptera, 
and in some of the Coleoptera, the head of the larrm, 
whi(di are known as ^*]aaggot$," difi'ers little from the 
eegmenlB uf the body, tlie ayea in many cairs not being 
develojird, and the motttii being fumiahcd with a mere 
anctoriul disc, lu ttie Lopidoptern, and most of tho 
Goleoptera, at the time of escape, tho liirra poasosBos 
the rudimeiita of three paira of tlmrade legs, although 
they are bille else than eimnle claws, eieept in the 
carnivorous beetles. These larvis aie usoally desig- 
nated ** caterpillars." Tho transformation of insects 
was observed by tho ancient Greeka and Uouians, and 
amongst them a butterilr, or perfect iusaot, waa used 
as a symbol to represent tho soul. 

iKaoLvnircT, ia-sci^-cen-M (Lat. sn, not; Mfro, I 
pay), in Law, the state of a jmraou who has not .auffi- 
cieiit property for tho full payment of his debts. 
Several statutes at various periods aero enacted for 
the relief of insolvent debtors, until the union of the 
Bankrupt and Insolvent oourta in IBGl. Up to that 
period, debtors were relieved 1^ means of the insolvent 
court, which consisted of four ooiumiMioners, and 
other oiRoan, with a oourt-housa in London. Single 
oommissionara, however, made circuits three times a 
year through England and Wales. Tho method of 
procedure was as follows! — The court either acted 
upon petition from prisoners in actual custody, or, if 
the prisoner did not pray, on petition from a creditor. 
An order was then made, vestnig the prisouer's estate 
and effects in the provisional assignee of the court, 
which, however, wea void, if the petition wore diwiussed. 
The duty of tho provisional assignee was to receive and 
dispose of the property, and account for the produce 
to the court. The insolvent debtor then delivered into 
court a acliediUe, containing a full account of bin 
pro]ierty. The petitiou was then heard ; and at the 
hearing, alt creditors might oppose, and compel a full 
iuvastigation of the prisoner's aocoiiuts. !i'iie court 
had the power to diecnarge the iosolvaot, or to reoiand 
him for a discretionary period, not excvodiug three 
years. This law was emnarruased with several cviis, 
jojurioua alike both to debtors and creditors. An act 
WHS consequently brought in for tho purpose of repeal- 
ing tlw various acts for the relief of inaolvent debtors, 
and more espociatly to amend **the Bankrupt Lua 
C onsolidation Act, 1619." This act received the royal 
nsaent on the 0th of August, 1801. Tho amendments 
in the statute are of a disoonnooted oharaotor ; but the 
principal object is, that tba property of any one who is 
unable to pay his debts in full, or perform hie engage- 
ments .with his creditors, should be administered by 
the court of Bankruptcy, for the benefit of oU hie 
ereditori, without rafarettce to diose distinctions which 
before prevaffsd, as to traders and non-traders. The 
inconvanianca of thaae distinctions caused numerous 
sQterations to be made in the dei>artmeot of the law of 
debtora and areditofs during the last half-aeotary, and 
• most artifiotal ijatam waa the result. The pnnoipal 
nltarations made fay the net of IBfIl will lie found 
detailed in the artiola BiirKnnn. The benefit of the 
not, known ns the Great Inaohant Act, fonn tba time 
of ita paasing in 1014, to March, 1027, n pariodof tfair- 
taen veara, waa taken by 60.7S8 insolvents. A lag^a 
nttmb'er of impnsoned imsolveiits were tdeasad in 
^Kovambar, 1001. 

IvaruarroH. (ffbsRwBLtiiojr.)^ , ^ 

l]tsiu.]iiA«ov, «iMfdZ4al*tkifa {SjaLM anoeCoiiMi, 
4 seat), a term oppliad to tba aaramony of instating 
peraona in booonxa and digultiiaa. Thna, wa apeak of 
the inatallation of a knii^t of tiie Garter in the obapel 
of 8t. Oaorga at Windsor ; the msUdlahbn of a ebao- 
oa£»r in a uoiretN^; or ofa da i i Wi pffbaadmyi oo' 
2027 


, la 9>a9if QdoX aSS^Jkki» ISbndlk, 

* i), m Bhil,, acomndifig toJ 
is a nsaarai, Iflind vniAiW to aactaiaaotta 
bawtag any and fa oiaw, frhtboat dnlibavattoDi. 
often wit&mt of what sra 


acaordiagOo Sir ‘w-MmiUnii, it ca **aii dgant wl^ 
performs, blindly and ignoranuy, awock of intalfifHaaa 
and knowladga.^ Tancoa ot^ dcftniitioaa dta 
Brougbam aaya that inatinot is distinfttkhad i|ngl 
reaaon, iu that '* it acta without teachiag, aiUiar ‘miMK 
othara,— that ia iuatruoUon, or from the aaimadthii^ 
~that is enparienoe;" '**it acta without kiundadkO'In 
oonsequonoas ; it acts blindly, and aoeompliahaa m path 

S oaa of which the animal ia ignorant." In gana!ral,ejm 
ud that instinct nod raaaon prevail m an auimalwa 
the inverse ratio to each other. Hanae. in man, whoia 
reasoning powers arc Uiglily develops, the inattMla. 
are few, and manifest tlinaaclTaa principaUvin nhilifiian 
and barbarians. An intiincci va aouon is parformad 
out any cousciouinoMi on the part of the agent, of tha 
end wldcb it serves ; it is efTectad as parfbeUy the fink 
tune aa at any aiibi^quent period ; and ia nnsuaoaptibla 
of any adaptation to particular amarganoiea ; wtifia m 
reasonable action, on tbaoontrary, ia one which nlwi^ 
implies a oousoiouanass, on the part of the agent, of 
the end iu view,— which baoomea only progressivalA 
perfect, and which is capable of baipg varimasly mom* 
hod according to existing oirnumataiiaM. Some phi* 
loaophers have beld that there ia no real distinc^non 
between instinct and reaaon. Darwin (Acoooaiia) 
regarded all iustincLivo acts as really intellectual opo- 
rutions^ while Smellie, on the other hand, viewed 
reason itself as really an insthiot. Duma, too. aa^rta 
" that the experimental raoaoning itaelf, on which tho 
whole conduct of life depeuds, is aethiag but a qMoiea 
of instinct or mechanical power, that acts in ua un- 
known to ourselves : and its ohim operations are not 
directed by any such relations or oomparlsona of ideas 
as are the proper objects of our iuteUactunl facultiet.'* 
Three claaHvs of theories have been proposed, to 
account for the instinctive aatioDS 1. The physical, 
which makes them depend upon the atruoture and 
organisation of the animal. 2. The psychical, which 
regards them as the result of sneiital powers or facul- 
ties possessed by tho auimala, nnalogoas to those of the 
iindi'miaiuliug in man. 8. Tho aupernatural, wbioh 
MOWS tliem as the workings of an intelligence sniiacior 
to man, or the Sapreiiie Being. Of this lost optuiea 
was Bir Isaac Kewton. According to Dr. Boahnao, 
mstinetivo acts can be traoed to the direot effect of 
sensation, and are dependent on aitlior ottarDal or in- 
ternal surauli ; as itaternally from the senses, iotarniBy 
from feelings,— os hunger, thirst, Ac. The great aouroe 
of jnstinctivo acta in the lower animula are, ho aays, 
smell and taste. They are ail, however, faferable to 
some nneasy eensationa preooading ftom certain ievi* 
tations of particular organs ; or, according to Beoiia- 
sais, they arise from "aeoaHtiona whion oolioit a 
living being to execute involuntarily, and oilan uttcon* 
sciously, certain acta neoewary to iia welfare." 

lirarmrrK, (from Lat. ituAUutaa^ to 

found), a learned body whien waa organiaad in Fraaoo 
shortly after the fivat atorm of the revolution of tkm 
iMt century bad apant ita fury. Ita naceasi^ SMio 
from the fact of all the aaademiea and art inatTtutiona 
Itaving bean deatroyed; aoaaequatttly, tha ImaiUitt 
NiUiomU waa formed ontbe fi6th Oatol^, AlfMLout of 
tharsmnauts of tha tivaaoadamMa ; aoaeily, tba French 
Academy, tha Academy of inaoriptlcua »d Ballaa- 
Lettrea, that of the M sih ama t ic al and Pbyaical 
Bdanoafi, of tha Fine Axle, and of tba .Moral 
FoUtiaal Soianoea, all united in ono bamuMiKMM wholo. 
The great objaot daidgnad Iw Iha bnatiiiite wm.jttiia 
adeaueamant of tba arta and a ‘ ' oonthiaal 

raaeanbos, by tha pubBoatwnof ........ 

a eaanappndeooa with th# moaH diatiA 



scboiaif of all nafekrag^ aad oepaaiM^ 

snob aelaalillc and Utaracy uuilaMcuigaaa sysMdd ^ 

lothoswIioiMldieiToaduMafiMm, Tbal^ 
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IirirrTTVTiOKf in•§iU^*•^fh 1 m, ft Ofttna giTfts to ft 
•jateni, pUn, or aooifttyi eatoblisbedf either bj law or 
M tbe eatberitj of inditiduftle, for promo&ng uij 
oojeot, publie or aooial. Tbua, ft ooHege it temed ft 
eolUffiaU iiutUutten; fttoftoadamj of ballet-lettrett a 
hUtrary inttUuHon; an almtolTine tooiaty, mieufvolent 
or ehaintabt9 iuifiiuHon; while ft banking oo^an^ or 
ihanranoe oince it a cotnmtiwjaf inaHtuHon. Hoapttals 
are likawiae obaritable inttiwiiona, and will be found 
given utider tboir raapaotive heaoa. (Ste alao Ma- 
osanxcB* IvaTxruTxova.) 

IlTBTHUMaHTan MvaxOi in-9iru^9n*-im (from Lat. 
iiuirumfnfumt an inatrament).— AU muaic composed 
for inatrumenta ia ao called, in oontradiatinotion to 
weal mueie, Thia term ia more eipocially applied to 
all the greater oompoaitiona, in which there ia no part 
for the voice. Until the middle of the laat century, 
the Italian compoaera naed no other inatrumenta in 
their great pieces than violiua and baaa^viola ; at that 
time, however, they began to use the hautboy and the 
horn. Even to the present time, the Italians employ 
wind inatrumenta much leaa than either the French or 
Qermana. In general, aymphnniea, overturea, sonatas, 
fantaaiaa, eoloa, dances, marchea, Ac., belong to in- i 
Btmmental muaic. 

IiTBfftUKntrTa, Abtiovokxoil.— T he inatrumenta' 
mod for astronomical purposes are numoroua and 
varied in conatruotion. Among the principal of them 
maj be named the teleacope, mural circle, tranait 
oitole, altitude and aaimuth circle, repeating circle, 
equatorial initrumont, aeitant, collimator, zenith 
•eotor, Ac., many of which are described under their 
respective headings. {See TRLnacors, Mvzal Circi.k, 
TbaMSIT lK8TBV»lirV, KbYBATINO ClBCLU, E<^ua- 
VORisT. IVBTBiruBNT, Zbnitb Brctob.) Chronome- 
ters and sidereal clocks are also used for measuring 
time, latitude and longitude, and the right ascension 
of heavenly bodies. [See Cuuonometkii, Hoholoov, 
PJCVDVLVM, Bidbbbax. CuiciL.) The micrometer and I 
rornier are contrivances that are attached to astro- 1 
noinical instruments, for measuring the apparent 
diameter of tlio tan, moon, planets, and stars, and very 
minute divisionB of apace. {See Micbouktbb, V]tu< 
VIBB.) 

IssTRUVEyTa, MATBBifAViOAL.-^A Set of imple- 
ments for describing mathematical diagrams and 
drawings, of which the figures, or elementary parts, 
are composed of etraight lines, circles, or arcs of 
circles. The most useful mathematical instruments 
are,— ft drawing-pen; a pair of plain compasses, 
nanully called JiWers; ft pair of drawing coiiipassos, 
with a foot adapted for pen and pencil ; a pair of bow 
oompaasos ; a pair of triangular compasses, consisting 
of three legs, two of whion are movable at the head 
in tl(e same manner oa the dividers or the drawing- 
oompasses, — the third leg, mode of ateel, is fitted into 
ft socket through ft knob projecting from the aide of 
the head, by which means it is movable in almost any 
direction,'^ while the other two remain stationary; a 
pair of proportional compasses ; a set of spring bows 
for small work, consisting of spring dividers, spring 
bow-pen, and bow-pencil ; a protractor in the form of I 
ft semicircle or of ft rectangle; a plain scale ; a sector, 
and a parallel rule. . The drawing-pen is used in mak- 
ing ink lines by the edge of a rufor; the cavity between 
its plates receives the ink, which i^ supplied either by 
ft common qiiiU pen or a camel’s- hair brash. The 
dividere are used in order to take the extent of any 
line or surface from one point to another, in order to 
transfer it to some other line ; to repeat any extension 
upon a straight line in an equimultiple ; to divide a 
f&aight line, or the circumference of a circle, or any 
'^rt of it, into equal parts ; to proportion the parts of 
ft drawing hy scale, or to conatruct a drawing similar 
to one already drawn ; to construct an angle of any 
■ number of degrees, or to meo^nre the quantity of any 
Mgle m degrees. J>raiping-ecMipai«ss are used either 
for describing temporary arcs or whole oiremnferences 
with black-lead peitoU, or permanently in ink. S<ne- 
eompaeeee are used in describing small clroles. Trian- 
ffular eompawe are nsed in transferring a given angle 
worn one place to ftnother, or in taking the three 
angles of a triangle at once, and transferring them to 
•py g'sen place. These oompaaaea, thongh very uSe- 
Inlf «ro not well known} they are fttitiomlft in eopy- 


ing all kinds of draavingi, aa from two fixisd points the 
po^on oTft tUrd oan^ftya bn^ddtanniDed. JPn^per- 
Hanat eompaetu are naed in making one drawing aiwi* 
lar to another witbont the nae of esMdes or triangalar 
linaa. The uie of the prUraiftdr ia lo laydown an 
angle of any numlier of degrees t the reeianguUxr pro* 
tractor la also used tor the aame purpose. The parcdlel 
rule, as its name implies, ia an instrument by whidi 
straight lines are drawn parallel to one another. 
ordinary plain eeale has the following lioM or aeaies 
upon it : — a line of 0 inches ; a line of 60 equal parts ; 
a diagonal scale : these are put on one side ; on the 
other side are a line of chords marked C, and seven 
particular scales of equal parts, or decimal scales 
of difierent sizes ; the numbers at the beginning of 
each draoting how mai^ of the small divisions at the 
beginning are contained in an inch. The eeeler is a 
most useful instrument, sinoo it forms a universal 
plain Bonle. 

Inbtbvmehtb, Mnsxo At..— Sonorous bodies arti- 
ficially constructed, for the production of harmo- 
nious sounds. They may be divided into four olnssei ; 
viz,, keyed, stringed, wind, and pulsatile. To the 
first of these divisions belong all such instruments 
as the organ, piano-forte, harmonium, Ao. To the 
second, all of the violin and harp hind, An. The third 
includes Antes, cl-'' 'nettes, hautboys, (mhicletdes, Ac., 
and all brass ins* ' • *>ianto ; while tne fourth contains 
drums, cymbals, t.imbourines, Ac. All modem, as well 
as the n/ost important of the ancient, musical instrn- 
mciits, will be found described under their respective 
names. 

l^suBAwnn, or Abburaitob, in-tku'-r&ns (Fr. §ur, 
sure, certain), is a contract between two parties, in 
which one of them, the insurer, undertakes, inconBider- 
alion of a certain sum received or promised, called the 
premium, to indemnify, or assure, the other against a 
certain amount uf loss from the occurrence of a speci- 
fied contingency, as the burning of certain premises, 
the loss of a certain ship, or we death of a certain 
person. Such contracts are for a certain period, either 
a fixed time, or for a period terminable on the ooour- 
rence of an uncertain event, as the termination of a 
voyage. The deed by which the insurer becomes 
bound is called a policy of insnranoo, and the contin- 
gency assured against is termed the risk. The prin- 
ciple of insurance is founded upon the doctrine of pro- 
babilities. According to this latter, if we take a suffi- 
ciently extended range of instances, the probability of 
a certain event happening can be asoortaioed with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. Thus, though, as 
regards any individual, it is impossible to predict that 
ha ohall die within twelve months, vet, if we take a 
niimlmr of individuals, say 10,(X)0, and find that, over a 
period of 10 years, so many have died annurily, wa 
may generally predict, with tolerable certainty, that a 
like number will die annually in similar cironmatanoes. 
If, however, in place of 10,000 persons, wa take 
l,000,<X)a, and in place of 10 years, 50 ^rears, wa shall 
so much the more oounteraot the minor disturbing 
elements, that, when acting on smaller numbers, mate- 
rially affect the result, and thus arrive at a greater 
degree of certainty. It is in this way that iusarars cal- 
culate their risks and estimate their preminms. From 
extended series of observatione and carefully prepared 
tables, they know the chances dl the event insured 
against happening, and determine the amount of pre- 
mium accordingly. Thus, if, out of 100 risks, the hi- 
surer expects to have two losses, he caloulates ao aa 
that the 100 premiums may cover the two losses* 
together vrith his own bnsinesB expenses, Ac. The 
business of inauranoe is generally carried on by ecan- 
panies haring a largo sabaoribed capital, by means of 
which they are able, without difficulty, to meet any 
heavy loss, while their preminins being proportioned 
to their risks, their profit is, at an average, ini^en- 
dent of such contingencies. 1%e advantages of insor- 
anoe are very great. While, to one person, a mer- 
chant, the loss of a vessel might be a rery aoeious 
matter, he oan thus, by the payment of a eerisln cam, 
provide against it, so that he may eanr oa his business 
with a feeling of periAot security. The prinmple of 
inauranoe is that of equaliadng the aebldenta of lUe or 
fortone,by uniting ttany persons togelherjjilio Bgree to 
ImnrjoiiiiiytheloBSMofanyxndMdonU *'Atii^iiifaot**' 








mn Prof. Do Morgm, ''te aliaUtodtiuM OMdapraetf* 
eoWBioUiDd, t^MM^entof * aoiamniai^taaoavidir 
tbogoodoofitoMw^mMDtanMflomiiioik Uteaa 
ogrooKont that (hole wbwo fortase Kihatt bo to hero 
more thoD Bvengowoeeio ahoU fiMitn (ho overplurin 
iiivoQr of tiioao ^o heto lew. And thooigb, la yot« it 
hoe OBhr beeik applied t^.tbe reparhtion of the evile 
ariiiag from stocm, fire, preniatoro death, diieoM, and 
yet (here ia no ptaoing aliniittotho extenaiona 
mob ita applieation might rocoive» if the publio wore 
folly aware of ita prinoiplea, and of the safety with 
which they may 'be pot in pmtioe/'— on Pro* 
htAUiHBt.) It has been disputed whether the system of 
inaorattoe was known or praciiaed by the Bomans, from 
certain pwangM oeoorring in aonie of their historiane ; 
bat be tbia as it may, there is evidence to ahow that it 
was p^tised in Itmy as early as the 14th century, 
and Uezano, a Florentine merchant, whose writings 
are placed about 140n. quotes the rate of assurance 
from Loudon to Pisa, mao from Bruges. It is generaily 
believed that the svstem was introduced into Kngland 
the Lombards, who established themselves in London 
at a very early period. The first English statute rela> 
tive to assursnoe is 43 Elia. c. 12, 1601, and the system 
» there designated as out of myndo, uu usage 

amongste merchants.** The three great divisions of 
insurance ore marine, fire, and life insnranro. The 
last two are of much later origin than the first. A 
marine insurance is a contract entered into between 
persons having some interest in vessels, their cargo or 
their earnings, on the one side, and the insurers, or 
persons who, on the pajment of a cortaiii premium, 
undertake to indemnify the former against specified 
losses during a partioulnr voyage, or for the time sue* 
cifled in the policy. The insurers are usually called 
underwriters, because they write their names at the 
foot ofthe policy. The largest underwriting business 
in the world ia carried on by the underwriters at 
Lloyd's, who have their agents stationed all over the 
world. The contract of insurance is one pre.eminently 
baaed On the usaumption of perfect good faith between 
the parties ; and hence any ooncealment, or misrepre* 
fientation of material facts, likely to affect the under- 
writer’s estimate of the risk, will render the policy 
void, even wuere the conoeolment or niisrepreseutation 
may have resulted from a mistake, without the inten- 
tiou to deceive. The policy of insurance in printed 
with blank spaces, to l>e filled up with the particulars 
of each case; and the perils insured against are do- 
eoribed ao “ the adventures and penis of the seas, men- 
of-war, fire, enemies, pirates, rotors, thieves, jettisons, 
letters of mart and couuter-mart, surprisals, takings at 
sen, arrests, restraints, and detainments of all kings, 
princes, and people, of what nation, condition, or 
quali^ soever ; barratry of the moHler and mariners, 
and afl other perils, losses, and misfortunes, that have, 
or shall come to the hurt, detriment, or damage, of the 
said goods, merchandises, and ship, &c., or any part 
thereof.** The risk on the ship m voysgo policies 
commences at and from the place specified in the 
policy, and ^continues till she has been moored for 
twenty-four hours in safety at the destination speci- 
fied. If the ship shonld deviate from the regular and 
iisunl oourte of the speciflo voyage insured, without 
necessary or jpeMonable cause, the underwriter iv 
thenceforth discharged from all liability under I he 
policy. In all voyoM policies, it is implied in the 
Oontract* that the ship ahall be aeaworthy at the com- 
menooment of the risk ; but it baa recently been decided 
that there ia 00 auch warranty of seaworthiness implied 
in time policies. In case of any loss or misfortune, the 
inaured and their aervanta are expected to labour for 
the recovery of aaid goods, merohanthae, or ship, or 
any part thereof, for the ioturers, who will bear (he 
espensea thereof. When ao absolute total loss occurs, 
the oasurod are entitled to recover the amonnt of the 
policy, without giving toy notice of abandonment; 
when (be subject inanre d ia ao aeriously damaged that 
ite recovery might coat more than its eventual value, 
it forma a ** eonstruotive total loia/’ and notice of 
abandonment reqnicea to bo given by the insured, when 
the onderwritera become owners of the veaael, and 
boiuid for the mnbnnt of the insnmsee. 'When there j 
Is variiaX loia, or damsf»» arising from any of the 
iOMfle iBBorad Bgainst» $ ia determinod bff what It 
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nmttiMriag avomgo. In ovarf 
losa. tlw to pay su 

of thaaninbateaubaDribad ps the dam 
by the anUeot df iaaunmae baara to ita whole ■n 
the time of inauranee, A aUmp duty ia laridil 
poiioiea of marine insurance, wfaidh ia made to im 
with thelmount afthe risk. On voyage pdUoiiS 
for every £100 or part of £10Q InsurM, if &a prm 
does not ezeeed 10s. per dsnt. 84 . 1 10s., and pot 'l|iOiHa^ 
than 20s., 04. ; 2Qs., and not more than 30s., Is. } MjU- 
and not more than 40s., 2«.; 40s., and not more tlw. 
COs., 3s.; more than 60s-, 4s. On time poUeich, fryP''. 
Avery £100, or port of £100, when the time doeandi. 
exceed six montlis, 2s. 64.; exceeding sizmoniba, wu| 
it being nulawful to insure for any period exeeedlh£ 
twelve mouths. The amount yicldci 1 by the tax <m 
marine insurances in 1802 was £330,043.- -<JB^.Arnottl|| 
On Marine Ineurtinee,) Fire Xnituraneee are aim 
invariably elleciod by joiut-stuck companies, of wl| 
there are, with fow exceptions, one or more in nU I 
considerable towns throughout the empire. Soma 
these insure entirely at their ovm risk, and fbr 
own profit; in others, which are called mutual inip* 
raiice companies, every person insured beoomaa ‘A 
tnomber or proprietor, and participates in the pvudta' 
or loss of the conoorn. Tho great fire of London in 
16G0 directed people’s minds to tho means of avoiding 
the calamities of such an event, and various sobemea 
for mutual protection and relief were submitted to the 
common council. At length, in 1681, a company waa 
formed for this purpose, and after a time, it wan 
succeeded by several othera. In 1696, the Hand*in- 
ITand fire-office wua established, and in 1700 the Sun. 
There are now upwards of seventy different offices im 
tho United Kingdom. In fire inaiirnnce, (ho insuron, 
in consideration of a certain premium received by theim 


either in a gross sum or in annual payments, contraot 
to indemnify the insurer against all loss or damage ha 
may sustain in hia honaea, or other buildings, iito<MC| 
goods, or merchandise, by fire, during a tj^ifled 
poriorl. Usually tho poriem ia for one year, and re- 
newed annually by payment of another premium, the 
company imncrally allowing fifteen d^a after (be ex- 
piring of the year, for tho renewing or the poller. ^ 


in marine insurnnee, a misrepresentation, wherony the 
property insured may be charged at a lower rate 01 pro* 
miuni tliun it otherwise would be, iuvalidates the policy* 
The party effecting tho insurance most alsoJiaveaioiw 
fide inUnest in the properU insured. Fire Insuranees 
are nut in this country subject to the law of averue, 
as in ronririo insuranccB ; and the amonnt insurea hi 
piiyublc to ita full extent, provideil the loss or damaga 
is equal to the sum insured. Tho coudiUons on WmoA 
an itiaurance is grouted are in all cases printed anon 
tho policy, and lorm a part of the contraot. A polky* 
of insurance is m ^•iu its nature assignable, nor can ft 
be transferred without the express consent of tba 
office. Bisks are of various kinds, and arc oommoAly 
dirided into common, hazardous, doubly baaardoMi 
and special. The rate of premium usually charged Ott 
c'ommon neks is 1«. 64. per cent., hazardous QiA 
per cent, and doubly huardoua 4«. 64. per cent. 
special risks, tho rate is variable, according to tba- 
nature of the property, being in some coses na high ai 
10«. or 12s. per cent., or even hi|^her. It ia tmmfa to 
be regretted that such a valuable motitution, and One 
calculated to do ao much good, should be anmect fgHi . 
very heavy tax. In 178‘2, the large amount of imafa^ 
transacted by the inauranco ofi&oea induced Xioira 
North, then premier, to impose a tax of Is. 614. ^ 
cent.- on the amount of property ittsored, and tldaw- 
been increased from time to time uatll ft bee fahebM 
ite present amount. The duty fiow ott 

property insured ia 3«. per cent, per aniittrot besidea a 
Ktanip duty of 1«. on each policy, wbieh is paid by tba 
company ; thus the imnred, instead of le. 64. per ' 
per annum ou ordinal rieka, have to pay 4e. wf. 
lie bospitala and warkhouief, alsoagrieifltarBlpRidtiiihi ' 
form stock, imnlemonta of haibendry. or worioafih^ ' 
toola, not exceeding £20, ere exemiftro fim 
though why the agrioiilturist ehibula be tnoi fiKUmm 
it it dilncolt to see. Tim ftninakme cpmpaiMiiK 
also ao interest in not be^ ojnioaed to (la 
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itm or 


flAlw! to fiovvsniBMilbjthis tnxBia6»ari»«MU,0Sl, 
SSZrfa (tivet the immfiwe eon of £l,0744SA.00a ae the 
amaunt of nroiwfty inaovod in the UaiMI Elogdotti, 
eselMiTo of llurm prodiioo, Jw,— hmmtoa^ or 
AMtmuut, i» o coatnot for pajmeot of aoeitam turn 
ia the erent of the death of o partiealar peraoo, in 
oeuMdaratlon of a preauam paid at onoa or ‘pariodi- 
otSfy, Aairarattcai are raid to be o&Mlafo arhea the 
amoimt of the aasaranoe it oa death of 

the parl^ ataured; eoniituent, when the payment 
depeodt alto upon some other event ; at the exiatenoe 
oFeoaae other person or pertont at the time of the 
d^h. They ore alto temporary when the earn it 
payable only on the o:q)iry of the life within a oertain 
thne ; drftrred, when payable only in the event of the 
eipiiy or the life after a oertain time ; and for the 
whole life, payable at the death of the individual, 
whenever that map happen. Atenrancoe are aleo 
offeeted on joint lives under various oontinge'noies. 
The syatom of life assaraaoe seems to have been 
borrowed fVoin the marine, and tlie pratioe at first 
was for individuals to underwrite liferiske in the tame 
way os marine ; and this probably existed during the 
fj^oater part of the 17ih centuiy. The Mercers' Gom< 
pany is genersUy supposed to liave been the first to 
anstitute a widows' fund, having done so in 1601 ); and 
in 1766 the Amicable Sooiety for a perpetual assurance 
ottee was Started. The Royal Exohange Assurance 
Oompany ond the Loudon Assurance Corpomtiun 
were both ottaldished in 1720, and the London 
Bonitablo in 1762^ Soon after this time, a number of 
other offlees sprang up, and at present there are 
about two hundred of them in England and Scotland. 
The amount ineored in those offlees is not known 
wilb oertainty, but in 1840 it was oomputod ut nut loss 
than £160,000,000; while in 1852 the amount ineored 
in Seotlaod waa 000, 000. There are several kinds 

I, and 
coro- 


of aoeietiea; as th^roprietary, mutual assurance, 

ntied BooieCiei. Tha proprietary, or joint-stock ( 

poaiest are formed of persona who have eubsorilied a 
OBpItal, on the oesuranoe of which the busiiie5s of the 
oompany is carried on, and who divide tho profits 
eoCiroly among themselves. In the mutual assurance 
ooeietiee, on the other hand, there is no proprietary, 
fhaasettred being likewise the assurers, and dividing 
the profits among themselres, after deducting the 
expenses of management, and reserving a guarantee 
fbud. In the mixed claes of ottioee, there is a proprte- 
tary^ but, nt the same time, the nssnred are allowed to 
partinipato largely in the profits of the sooiety, which 
aro usually dividM in the form of bonuses at stated 
periods. The premiums to be paid are adjusted 
aeoording to the a|m of the party on whose life tho 
asenrancois made; being lowest on young lives, and 
Inereaaing from year to year ne the expectancy of life 
diminishes. Before efiTecting an asanrance, there are 
OMftoin forms to be filled up, and certain regulations 
to be complied with, so as to ascertain the state of 
health of the proposer; for nnless he be in good 
health, the ofiloo will not undertake tho risk at tho 
ordinsry rate. If the proposer misstates or couoeaU 
anything that may aflroot the rate of premium, it 
vittatee the policy, though some offices now declare 
their policies to be uidisnutable after a oertain time. 
If an aesuronce is efllMoa by one person on the life of 
another, the ateurer is generally required to prove 
that he hat a snffieieBt interest in the life to warrant 
him in taking out a policy to the extent proposed. 
Most offices wiU generally lend the value of a policy 
at a moderate rate of interest oa its security. It la 
■motbe practice among otfices to allowa polioybolder 
toiwgn his assuranoe, and to retam him a oertain 
|forUoa of the premiums paid. The sum so retnmed 
le generally about one thira of the jweminms paid and 
W bonnses declared on the poU^. In general, when 
the insured goes to reside out oi Europe, a mo^rate 
extra premium is roqnired, varying with thebeolthi- 
pass of the part. On the expiry of the life of the 
insnred, the oompany requires the produolion of 
wtaiu doenments ; os tho register of the bnrial of the 
medical men and 
others who attended him in his last illness. It is due 
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for every £100, or ftuotionel pert of. iKlOO, la.; and 
where it ehoU exeaad £1,009, then for every £1,060, sad 
every fraetional part of £1,000, lOe. Tbeexpeneeof the 
stamp is generally defrmd by the ofiioea. 

IwTaeLxO. -yo (Ital. foom fa. into, and foyKord'SI 
to cut).— All gem^ eoiuptnre, and the dies foom which 
coins and medkla ore stniok, in which the design la 
hollowed out, or sank beneath the eorfaee of the stoee^. 
are said to bo out in intaglio, Ghema mid atonea ont Ja 
intaglio are thus designated to dietinguish them from 
oameos (see CxKso), in whieh the daviee ie raised ia 
relief above the sarlaoe. A oemao, therefore, will gifw 
an impression in wax, or any loftanhstaoae, in inta^ie^ 
while the impression from a teal or signet engrav^ in 
intaglio exhibits the devioe embossed, or projeoting 
in relief from the surface, like a oaroeo. Thus the 
terms aro used in coutradlstinoUon to esch other. The 
art of outting gems iti intaglio must have been pmetieed 
at a very cany age, as we find from Genesis xxxviii. 18, 
that signets were in use at that period, and Moses was 
directed to have the names of the twrive tribes engraved 
on tho twelve etonei bat were set in the breast-]date 
of tho high priest, i was also practised, to a great 
extent, among tb' Grlike and Romans, the latter 
csnocmlly being passionately fond of wearing a profu* 
sion of engraved gems on the fingers and i^ot their 
clothing, and making colleotions of these works of art; 
while the Greek engravers soom to hove excelled in 
their production, botli in beauty of design end exo^ 
lance of execution. Stones of ml sorts, snoh as agate, 
comeliim, onyx, jasper, the amethyst, and the garnet, 
were employed ny the ancient ongravere for genu in 
intnglio ; hut some of the bast that ore now extant are 
executed in pasta, or gems made artificially. The 
method of cutting intaglios that was praotisea by the 
Greek and Roman engravers, is supposed to be veiy 
similar to that whieh is adopted by the modem seal- 
engraver, who sinks the design into the stone, by means 
of finriy-pointod cutting-tools, to whieh a rotatory 
motion is imparted by a wheel end treadle, as' in the 
turning-lathe. The operation is materially assisted hr 
the introdiiolion of a little diamond dust and sweet oil 
into tho orifice msdo by the outting-tool, at verlons 
stages of the operation. 

IivTxasa, in'-ff>ger (Lat., entire), in Arlth., iethe 
name of a whole immber, in contradistinction to a 
fractional number. Thus, in the number 0t*7, 94 is aa 
integer, and 7 a fraotion, or seven-tenths of a unit. 

iNTKGnAn Calculus, tV-fr-priU kal^mk»4u$ (from 
Lat. integer^ entire).— Ae the integral oaleulut forme 
ono of the most important branobee of modem ran^* 
matice, and as it is so intimately conueoted witii 
difierontiala, it has been deemed bes^ In the present 
work, to combine the two in their approximate relution* 
ship, rather than to enter upon each separately, A 
definition of the words, therefore, has bean merely 
given under the headings Calculu» and DinmannATi 
CiLCULUB, the aabjaot being Lilly entered into under 
the present artiole. (1) The object of the differential 
calculus may be stated briefly to be to find the ratioe 
of the differences of certain variable magnitttdta, on the 
supposition that these difibrenoee beoome infinitely 
email i and this hypotbeeis given rite to oonsiaeraUe 
abbreviations in the general ^eolation of differeneee. 
It may be as well here to inquire. Are they aU iutimnMy 
ootm^ed with the anUeetr what are the tethMinfinttn 
and infinitely email t it must, however, be fleet bom 
in nund, that every megnitude whieh eerves the purpose 
of naihareatiool investigation, oan be angmented or 
diminished, without any Umit ae to extent. We may, 
conaeqnently, imagine a quentity to beeame ao gre^ 
os to exceed any finite essignable quantity of the nm 
nature as itaelr, or no aiw oe to be leas than ony 
finite assignable quantity as itielfs in the former 
oaee, the quntity is said to be infinite, and in tho 
latter infinitely email. Erom these data iimay boeeid 
that » finite snagnitnde muT bo regarded ao noUiing, 
aero, in eompaiieon with one ufinltel^ hnd 
infinitely smnB meggtltnde notbiaA or aero, i« 
oomparitott with a flmte magnilMdik T^ kOaomy 





iaiS&italj' fu^ #itii the pneant iolijeofe* ITbe^ow^ 
Siw«r» tbepriBdjdet of the dURncenHid o^oolnt, taitj 
wexpWii theernoiqfSM whieli witt be end* nee of in 
thoertide. Ooeqeaatit^e^tleieMtolHiJK/liMdfftori 
oootlier, 9, irbea the TAhie of tto loeirmtade of o 
depeiidi upon the vinristio& of o. Thoe. tho eree bf e 
tiuniiele hi the Amelloii of the beie nhen the dtitade 
remuilfl unttltered ; dneo tlie eioe tfiU taoRMO or 
deoreoM with the ieoroMe or decMoee of the hew. If j 
•» B 09* bxt where a end h ere oomtent qeeotitlee) end 
we TBtfeble one, o ie seid to he e funotion of o, dnoe 
if 0 obengee, the mine of « wiU be eltered t tbie rele- 
tkm betnreen » end o it utueile espreeeed by writiiig 


differentlel of e terieble mey be truly defined to be 
the infinitely eraall diUhrenee between two sucoeatlve 
steten of the ennie veriebl^ end the object of the 
oaloulua ia to find tbia differentiel for all possible 
ceaea ; that ia to aay, for ell the poaaible funotiona of 
the propoaed Tariablea, auoh ea x, y, e, Ac., of which 
the particular difTerentiela are eipreaaed by dor, dg^ 
db| w. Before eny explanation ia entered into aa to 
how Wa operation* ia performed, it will be neceaaary 
to examine into the diatinctiona that inuat be made 
bcitwpeen the procoaa by which an ordtnarr, or finite 
difference, ia obtained, and that to which we mnat 
hare recourao when the ditt'ereneo ia infinitely aniall, 
or, in other worda, ia a differential. If w« ooneider 
the propoaed ayatem or function in any two deter* 
minate atatea different from each other, tbe*diffevence 
of the two valnea of the aame quantity taken in the 
two atatea wiU be determinate, and oonaequeiitlr can* 
not be oonaidered aa minnta aa we pleaae, ao that no 
partofitaoxpreaskm oan be omitted; bat if the two 
atatea of the function approach indefinitely near each 
other, the difference of the two valaea of the same 
rariable may be rendered aa amaU oe we please. It 
then becomea a differential, and ia in fhet nothing 
more than the ordinary difference eimpliflcd by the 
anppreaaion of the qnantitiea which in its expression 
may be reearded aa infinitely email in comparison 
with the other quantities of which it ia com posed. 
8ttoh may be aaia to be the general principle ot difie- 
rontiation, or, in other worda, the manner m Which 

tho first differential ooofBoient A, or ia found. The 

differential coefBoient of the term of any functions 
oquala tho aiim of the differential coefiloients of each 
flinotion; for,let«=a+o*hw+Ao.f a, e,w, being func* 
tionsofoi; therefore-- 

■+i»+aw.=»+^*+»+£*+*+^i+»o, 

*4%^+ to., or, 
da d* da ' * 

<fr(r+g4-w+fec.) ^<fa ^ do ^ die ^ ^ 

da da da^da^ '* 

tridoh protee the truth and applioation of the formnla. 
Tba utility of these firat pnnoiplea of the differentiul 
oaloalttB may be shown by the followini; problem 
radius of a circular plate of metal ia 12 inches; 
find the increaae of area-when the radioa is iooresaed 
*001 iaeh* 

If • at area of a eirole, radioa s a 
,\u:aira^f mnd duxB 27 rada 
Volte 0 a 12, Acs *001, then <{aseinoreaae of area; 

••• ^s:3'1416x24x*001wt*07fi30Mof 0 equaro inch. 
1 b the diSbrentiation of angiiUr, exponentiali, and 
legaritbmie fbnetiona, when ttBsfia 0 *^aooa 0 , or 

^l£Lfaooi 0 ; when asBoat 0 ,.^xB«-eui 0 ; wheB aca 


^ d» <l'tan0 

ar* 


'coa*0* 


Attothfr tbfmnla will be 


t^lopicii 


Terr iiaeM»->tbal the dunventn 
nMithmefafanotioii equalothedi 
df iImi foncUon ^tideoliff tba 
1031 
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eonetTliff iribA toeane Iht iradfi of c 

to be by fi Ibw ifittiple fiBnuwaa. 

appUea to the findtog of thefitoilnMidHidthoL^ 
inveatigatloiia withieiiird to ibiaa, anil mraietpui c 
matbematfoni InqifJfieii, wbldb witbeut ita j 
only he ablTed by (He moat labqrioue aad,flifl 
methodi. It wm ineoD^ by £eWf^l aad tbr 
pate between him and SMrtoa mt tho iiMnI'II 
diMoxery wilt be fbund narratoA uii^ 0 
ffLUxxoirs. The Integral Oahidlae ia ff ^ 

of the dtfbwantial, ita objeot b«t»g to i 

ginalfhnotion from a giten tala^oo betweefftbod 
rentiol ooeffiolenta and Auurtlana of 0 ^ and- 

prooeia by whiob u ia formed firom ^ i»oifIadlfitt||i|i^ 
tion, and. whan performed, iaokinreaied ^ 
the aymbol Ji. Time, if ~ 

Sinooy ia the initial letter of airiiNilili op imnrfKl^' 

tcgral ia aiiid to be theanmof fhedaShrentiala^oNU^ 
function. A oonatant quantity, 0, ia added* (dhop* 
constant quantities oonneoted with (He original ibmia^ 
lion by the sign ± disappear in dUfoveiMlatioS | 00# 
ihernfore, when we return to the original ynlae om: 
arbitrary quantity, aa 0, is added, which moat MS ' 
determinedby the nature of the problem. Theelmpdwl 
ease to be decided ia Uie iab^al oaloulun ie wbam 

p B M - ■ Hlw .^4 ^ fVll' 


LetiieA»»+Ci 

. iftwiia-i*l ; onA Aa 


ir" m^l ^ 
or to jatogmto^ mn n oi Mii m i^ . 


da' 

uA, and laww— 1| 

add unify to tke indoa, diotdo hy Oe iadam m iMraMid* 
and add a eonataut. The integmlaxif the SOm of ipy 
number of differential coeflloieiita a tbo anm of tho 
integrala of each cUfibrentiol ooeffioieot. The method 

iiaually giron for tbo integratiott 

“integration by parta,” which ia Tory nenerPl to ttO 
appllcution, and which may be hero expleined. 81000 

^fpn) = + /£f 

If any differential eoeffloieBt one bt dl|y 

tided into two pertf, one of which is a fiinotfon'Of 0, eify 
and the other la the differential ooeffloient of omiomr 
funotion ofqf then a, the required fanction, ieeqaaltor 
the product ofy ond wwm the integral of gi0ifill|iMI 

by The ntiUty of tbie method depeoda iipefi 
being leas complicated than tbe original fianeHniik 
p^. In tha integration of the preceding egsniSlM|> 

tlie differential oCeillcient hae either beepa givenifitodr 
lion of one of the Tariablea, or else hat been enpr eia iff 
in such terms of tbe two, that by a eery eeideat Ms 
osM it boa been rednoad to a tonotlon of oner^* 
Tho next step, therefore, by wbioh wepMeeed, |e t0 
integrate differentlala when the dtfibrentlel eoefSoMgW 
and tbe Tariablea w and y are mingled 
elasa of equations, termed parerevlleiiea** ••• diitoenllbiB? 
ia dlT}d«tf into minor oltaaea dependent apA-^MiP , 
and dtyfaa of the dUforebtial eoeffMent. SlMns vd 

eqnation inToleing , 

a diflbrential eqaatton of the nth oTdar^ aad ef the IbMin 

^ (1)*, 

•~"*(2^y *• to fce «f. lfc» tatwAto i *' ' 


fiMudiott lti 0 lf,Hrfftw^> b » ria m gffderttegtoiiSr 
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Ziimilge lias worked outUhree difTeroat.elaaiM of| 
diimmiiil equatioae, and bil theorems oiiihesukjeot, 
.ttiO forniulsB be has laid down for eUminatiaff the 
iatefjMdSf are easy enough for the mathematical student 
to IdIIow. The Caleuuu qf Variafiont ia that which 
threats on the flndiug of the maximum and minimum, 
and also ou the natxire of the functions which uossess 
that property. This variety of Fluents is merely ano- 
ther form cn dJflhrentiation under a now symbol, con- 
il^ueotly it need not be treated on hero. The problems 
termed fsoperimetrioal, inyouted and named by James 
Bemonilli, oomo under this latter system, isoperi- 
metrioal figures arc aoob as have equal perimeters, or 
oiroumferenoee. Bernouilli'a problems rest on the fol- 
lowing question i— “ Giveu the lenrth of a curve, find 
V Its equation when the area included by it is a maxi, 
mnm, which can be thus mathematically put :>-Fiud 

ye^ 4 r),aothat^« may be a maximum whiley]^Ui=c; 
which can be easily brought out, and the integral found. 
The In/lnftmmal Culeulut is tbo art of employing infi- 
idteriittal quantities as auxiliaries, in order to discover 
the relatione which exist among the proposed quan- 
tkiee. The subject will be found treated under the 
nrtiole Fluxions (which see).— Be/'. Carnot’s 
iomt sur la M^faphytiqus au Caleul Infimf Carnal i 
Hall*e D^enwtial and Initaral Calculuit &o. &c. 

XvfXLLSC*, in*‘UUl0ki (Lat. initlUelM, from inf el- 
Hjfo* I neroeive a dilTerence. I understand), in Phil., is 
hl^lied to one of the principal divisions of the human 
siindi M distiuot from the will and the sensationsl 
powers. The intellect includes all those powers by| 
whioh we acquire, retaiu, and extend our knowledge ; 
as, perception, memory. Imagination, judgment, &q. 
*‘it is/' says Stewart, ** by those powers and faculties 
which compose that part of his naturo eomroonly call(«d 
his intelleot or understanding, that man acquires his 
knowledge of external oli^eots ; that he investigates 
truth in the odencesj that be combines means in 
order to attain the ends he has in view ; and that he 
imparts to his Ibllow-oreaturcs the acquisitions he has 
xn^.'* It is usual to distinguish the intellectual from 
the moral powers. Aristotle employs the word nom 
for intelleot, and uses it in two principal sigiiifications, 
—the one (like reason in its first meaning denoting, 
in general, our higher faculties of thought ond know- 
ledge s the other, in special, the faculty, habit, place of | 
prineiples, that ie, of eolf-evident ana self-evidenoing 
notione and judgments. Kant distinguishes the intol- 
leot into two faeulties,— the understanding and the 
xeaioa. lutelleotuel knowledge denotes what has its 
origin in the intelleot, in opposition to that which is 
derived throngh the senses. Intellootualism, or iiitel- 
lectnel philosophy, is applied to a particular system of 
philosophy which regarde Che intelnot as the only true 
fooroeofour knowlMge, in opposition to sensualism, 
which regards the sehaes in that light. 

IVTimiOir, FiinaiVD Sxoonp, in-teid-eiun (Lat. 
fafriiftc, having the mind bent on au object), in Log., 
were terms introduced by the aohoolmen to distinguish 
certain datsee of thought. A first intention ia a con- 
ception of a thing, or things, formed by the mind from 
nxternal materiaia, or materials existing without itself. 
A eeoond intention, on the other hand, is a conception 
ef another conception, or oonceptione formed by tbe 
mind from materiaia easting in iteelf. Thus man, ani- 
mal, atone, are Hrat intentions, being oonceprioiis 
formed from external materials ; while genus, speoiea, 
are second intentions, being formed from first 
J^entuma.— Bee “ Itoview of ‘Wbimly'B Loeio/* by Sir 
Hamilton, in Edinburgh Beview, No. llc^ or in his 




iKTuoaLuT, ia-frrr.JUir.d-ra (Lat. MereoiariM, in- 
MMed between others), the name that is applied to 
hoy day or days that are inserted not of ^ waol 


honsra 40 miniitss 00seooiide| hot ae iaok« , division of 
timewonld^benttended with iiiconvmiMm^ as it in* 
volvss the fraction wt of m dt^ thO. leogth of ^ 
year was nibitrarily fimd at 805 ^s of gd hoim eatk* 
at tbe introduction cf the Julian calrntdafy and an 
intercalary day was, and still is, alwsye iiiaevted in 
every fourth year, or leap-year, between Feb. 28 and 
March 1, to compensate for the differctnoe that would 
arise from nsgleeting tiie odd hours entirely, and to 
bring the eon to the same point in the heavens at tl^ 
commencement of every period of four yean, of rthvdx 
lew-year always forma the last. 

iKTaacoLUiiii xxzxoir, in'-fer-feol-uei'-ne-oi’-sJkua 
(Lat. inter, between ; eolumna, oolumn), the open area 
between columns measured by their lower diameters. 
Upon this important element in arohiteoture depend 
the effect and proportions of the ooinmns themsmvee, 
and the harmony of the whole edifice. There are five 
kinds of intercolumniation p»cno«fyfr», or columns 
thick set; eueigloe, having an interval of two diameteni 
enetyloe, wUh two and a quarter diameters ; diattgln, 
with three diameters ; and araottglot^ with Tour 
diameters, or ooinmns thin set. 

Intsbcostal, in-ter-hoe'-tdl (Lat. inter, between, 
and coata, a rib), in Anat„ is a term applied to cert^ 
muscles, vessels, Ac., situated between the ribs. There 
arc two sets of intc ''ostal muscles,— tbe external aud 
iiiteruai, which dec > titii each other like the elrokes 
the letter X. 

iNTKKnxcT, in'-trf-diht (Lat. interdiefum, prohibi- 
tion), in the Roman Catholic church, is a mode of cen- 
sure adopted aipiinst a kingdom, province, or town, in 
cousequeuoe of some offence alleged toluivcbeen com- 
mitted by the people or rulers. Tn terms of this 
interdict, all kinds of church bonoUts are denied to 
such place ; there is no church service and no adminis- 
tration of the saoraments. Sometimes, however, the 
rigour of these interdicts bos been mitigated in perti- 
ciilar cases, permitting tbo baptising of infants, the 
giving absolution to d>ing persons, Ac. In the middle 
ages, this was the most terrible blow that coukl tie 
inflicted upon a priiico or people, and had sometimes 
(he efi'ect of throwing a people into a state of rebellion, 
in cousequonoo of whiou the prince was compelled to 
atio for pardon from the pontiff. Interdicts appear to 
have been first made use of by the bishops in the 9th 
century; but they were afterwards adopted by tbe 
popes. In 998, when Robert of France was married to 
Jlertha, bia ouusin, Gregory 'V. interdicted the whole 
country, and obliged tho king to dissolve tbe union. 
After a time, they became so common, that they, in a 
great measure, lost their effect, and fell into msuie. 
To interdict of fire and water {interdieHo ignia et aqua) 
was a censure pronounced against individuals, and 
prohibited any one from receiving them or granting 
thorn fire or water. 

iKTxnniOT, in tho law of Scotland, ie an order isened 
liy the Court of Bession, or the Sheriff's court, for- 
bidding some act from being done. Usually, before 
interdict is granted, intimation is’invcnto the ^(loeite 
party, who gives in answers; bat, in pressing cases, an 
interim interdict is granted on application, beiore the 
opposite party has an opportunity of being heard. 

INTKBBST, f'n'-frr-iMif (Ang.-Nor., fromLat.), the exu 
iioal snm or rate agreed to oepaid by the borrower of n 
sum ef money to the lender for its use. The sum so 
lent is called the principal; thesmnperesiBt. agreed on 
os interest, tbe rate. ThaqrstemoilenaiitgmoaeyoB 
luterest seems to have existed from very early timet | 
and Moses has laid down rules regarding it, Tho 
Jews were eoioined not to take mterest of a fellow- 
eoiintiyman, but were allowed Urdo so of strangeia. 
Still, however, it seems to have been practised, and 
•he taking of intereet, or usury, is frequently eon* 
damned in Scripture. In Greeee and Borne, too, tho 
sjelem was common. In Greece, the rate of interest 
not being regnlated by law, waa generally higb^twing 
(Vom 10 to 18 per cent., and upwards. In Roine» 
daring the republic, the rata u intereet was exceo- 
sively high,— sometimes 80 or 40 per cent. La Mo- 
hammedan conntriaa, notwithstanding the prohibition 
in the Koran, the orainary rate of intereet iaet Xeeet 
three or frmr times ea gmt ee the ordinary rate in 
Bnrope. In Hogfamd,. aa In moat other oonntnee« 
after tho Cosquiati-Chfistiana were Ibrbiddeiiibolh bj 








litw#MkiiatAi(al ttbA «vil tew; from tekittff ititereifri 
M tbe pmctiote tff |be Jew* » tteit rton^t won* 
'Ilk 26«i(ik •tflbttW(87B««iirviIi:«e.7) 
VM 9 «M 0 d legftlixinK uiter««t io the esteQt of 10 pM 
ooBt., aa tha atatataa wtoliibitiiig iiitaraat altocrtoar 
Ivid to little force. In the >«Hen of Jiunea I.* the 
legal fate of intereat waa radueed to 8 per cent. ; and 
daring tlie Cominrmwealth it waa aitU further reduced 
to 6 jier cent. Finally, by 12 Anne, o. 10, the rate 
wni weed at 5 per eent., at which it continued till 
1088, when all legal reatriotiona aa to rate were 
aboliahed. Generally apeaktng, the rate of interest 
depends on the profit that may be yielded by iia 
omployineDt in inauatrioua undertabinga. **The rate 
of intereat,** aaya Mr, Tooke, '* ie the lueaaure of the 
net profit on capital. AU returna beyond this on the 
employment of capital are reaoWable into conipenaa- 
tiona under distinct heiida, for riak, trouble, or akill, 
or for advaniagea of altuatiou or connectiou.’* The 
rate of intoreat also \ariea according to the accurity 
for the repayment of the principal and the duration 
of the loan. If there is any degree of riak as to the 
repayment of the loan, the rate of interest must 
neoeasarily be higher to eompenaate for that risk ; and 
supposing the accurity to be equal, ca])ital lout for a 
fixed and considerable period always fetohea a higher 
rate than that which is lent for a ahort period, or 
repayable at the pleasure of the lender. Intereal is 
uaually paid yearly or half-yearly ; and in this cuao the 
loon is said to be at simple interest. Though the pay- 
ment of interoat be not made when it bccunies due, no 
interest can bo charged upon the accumulated interest, 
though it ia difficult to see how it should not bo ao. Thna, 
if £100 be lent at 6 per cent., and the interest allowed 
to accumulate for fiiur years, when it would amount 
to £20, the borrower has hod the use of the severid 
iutereats after they became due aa much aa ho has had 
of the principal. Bometimea, however, money ia ao 
inTested that the interest ia not paid as it becomes 
due, but ia progressively added to the principal, the 
*wo sums together afterwards bearing intoreat; and 
this is what is termed compound interest. Interest ia 
reckoned at ao much per cent, per annum, that is, so 
many parts of one hundred anuuully. Thus, fi per 
cent, meanii. £5 of every £10f) annually ; i per cent., £1 
of every £100, &o. There are various books of tables 
for the calculation of interest. In order to find the 
interest of a given sum at any rate for a year, mull i> 
ply the sum by the rate of interest, and divido by 100. 
Thus the intoreat on £312. 10s. for 3^ years at 4 per 
cwc. ia 


£312 .. 10 
4 


12 I 50 
20 


£12 . 


10 


0 .. 
37 .. 


10100 


£13 .. 16 


Where there are days in the calculation, they must 
be treated aa fractional parts of a vear ; that ia, the 
interest for g year roust l»e multiplied by them, and 
the pB^uct divided by 305.*~Kef. Etteyeuiptrdia Bri- 
tennice ,• McCulloch's Commereial Dictionary. 

Iktsbiu, iid-tor-im ^Lat., in the mean time), in 
Fcolos. Hist., ia the name given to a formulary of 
faith and diaeipline drawn up oy order of the em]ieror 
Charles V., wvth a view to reconcile the dilTercnoeB 
cxlMing between Frotestaote and Roman Catholica. 
It raoeived its dame beoauao it waa only a temporary 
medsure, a^pted till a general council should decide 
upon the disputed point#. It waa mostly in favour of 
the CatholioB, almoet the only points conoeded to the 
Irtitheraos being the marriage of the eleiOT and the 
use of the oop in the sacrament of the Lord s Supper. 
The projeot pleesed neither party ; it waa condoroaed 
by the popea, and rejeeted by the Latberaas ; and, 
afthough Charles attempted to force it on hia lubjecta, 
his efforto aignaUy teilad, and the meaaofe waa abaa- 

IfftivncciOH, (firom Lai. tefeiyjcto, 

I throw between), in Gram., la a word used to axpraaa 
some paasion or emotion Of the mind j aa joy» gifof, 
•drimder. Ao. Intwjaolteiia have vsnaforbm e^, 
dosed, if gnunmarigBi, aa forming e diteteet part of 




^ thbagh some regard them as aoi^Uled' tO 
of tham befog nothfog iMve ^lte 

^„,,,atiou§i 

tweed, aud 1 speak), in Law, UappltM 
judgments winch ate given In the midale of w c% 
upon eome plea, proeeeding, or defkult, wfaioh folt 
intermediate, and does not finally determine or e , 
plete the suit. Of thia nature are all Jndjmente 1 
the plaintilF upon pleas 4n abatement of ^e suiv 
action. The term, however, is most eommonfo ajjj^ 
to those incomplete judgments wherein the rigid) i 
the plaintiff is indeed established, but the qumIMm. 
damages sustained by him is not ascertained, whUw 
can only bo done by the intervention of a jury, ^ ' 

InTSBLUDB, inf-tor-luio (liOt. betwera { ^ 
a play), a short play, or dance, accompanied by lailSillb 
introduced between tlie acta of a piece, or between thf 
play and the afterpiece. It ia not of modem fovaUft 
tion. The ancients were aequaiotud with oertain sbosiv 
pieces, loosely oonneoted, which served to njiltk# UP >. 
easy transition from one play to another. X»tariaa#ttr < 
are* not ao much used now as formerly, when n gob|t, 
or dunce, at least, waa gonarally given between efeiy ^ 
act of a tragedy or comedy. According to ArteSgna. 
modern iuterltiaet were ut first mudrigau, which were ' 
sung between the acts of a play by several voices, and 
were oounccted with the pieoe. These, however, aoon 
lost their primitive form, and represented soma aotioft. 
Those short piuoea of church music seldom esoeadfoi 
a lew bars, and generally produced oxiemporo, and 
played alter each staiisa, cxceptiap the last of the 
metrical psalm, to give breathing-tune to the sfogers, 
are culled inierludes. 

IlfTRKMBMT. (ScO BUBIATi.) 

iMTKKViTTSirT, in-Ur-mU^^tent (Lat. infer, between, 
and mittot I send), in Med., is applied to diseasee 
which arc not continuous, but intermit for a time, and 
(hen return again, as in intermittent fevers, (dse 
Fkvbr and Aouk.) 

larKKNATioMAT. and IxruvsTUtAi. ExHinmoNir 
iu’-irr-uaith'-utt-iitt itt-duo^-tre-iU (Lat. induitriuo, 
geut; inter, between; natio, a nation; oafMieo. X 
show).— Lisplays of manufactures and manuuio* 
taring art, in which excellcnee, and not com* 
rocrco directly, is the primary object. ludustrigl 
exhibitions, in this sense, belong only to the present 
eontory, and, in this country at least, have been 
onginated by individuals or oocietics, iudepaudeutte 
of any government assistauce. Tho first exhibt* 
iiona of industry were certaii.ly fairs, which, 
many years, have been established iu this oouutryri 
But the displays at those rooeUngs differ lErom imp 
modern exhibitions; since, at the former, eaoh i(g* 
hibitor strove to part with his goods to the bighfM 
bidder. As early as 1766.57, the Sooie^ of Am m 
Londou ofl'ored lAizes fur the best spocimeneof m8mi» 
factiircs,— tapestry, oarpets, porcelain, Ac,, and mi* 
bitea the works sent in for ooropetition. About thia 
same period, the Royal Academy p as a private •oofo(y» 
patronized by the roonarobmore m u personal eapnmw 
than as representing the head of the legislatttVa, AM 
organized its exhibitions of painting, seulptura, am 
engraving. The first exhibition of industriiil pivdao* 
tiona in France recognized as a national insntuitea 
was held in 1700. It remained open three days, anA 
the articles were of an aristooralu and costly, iWHICf 
than of a popular obaraoter. The second eBAlbitfoti' 
was held in 1001, and the third in 18(^ wheu ttin 'Cfor 
bibitors had increased from 110 to 840 ; and thafo|^ 
ductiouB showed an extraordinary prograaa fia ^ 
department. The fourth exhibition waa Cfmisd' w 
1800; but it waa not till 1010 ihiit tba txpoiitifoha.joif 
French industry took piece systematicaUyi And 14 in '- 
only since that time that their .induaiioa baa 
markedly felt ihrongfaout Europe. In Rndand, ' 
Katioiiai Repository," formed at tba Xtog’a J 
Charing Cross, in 1828, under the patroni 
George IV.. with a board of titled .paraonaw 
ebairmaoship of the practicid Ihr. Birkbaolc, 
after three exhibitiom, and ended its * 
a room io Laicestor Square. Daring 
five years, however, in each or the 
tlwviitiedlUDgmi, 
foatnring timni, oa* or more 






Intematfoiua KdadbUtoi* 


tin B^mosTAiir w 

iBtensatiMii^ IWbIbMioiM, 


iwd manttfricttaret hftve been hidd. At tarir, bmMiaav, 
Mil8S9, tht K<^«1 DabUn Society fbondtd ta esli^K* 
of works of art, toienoe, and mamilbotaraf, tO' ba 
bAd trieiniiaUy} at wfaiob, howaveri IvM» ttrodtfetloni 
onfy iraro adtmttad ttll 1860. Bat tfiaioM axW^ttoa 
•t Blrimngbam, hold in 1840, originatinif with inditi^ 
duals, talMopportini; in its managoment and oompro- 
haniire in the scope of the oi^ects ezhitrited, may be 
said to have most rcsemblelL the exhibition of 1861. 
Withhi two years of the accepance of the presfdenoy 
of the Society of Arts by the late Prince Consort, the 
minutes record sererol attempts to establish a national 
exhibition in England. The French exposition of 
18M had mot with such g^^at snooesa that seeeral 
r^resontatioDS were made to the cabinet, showing the 
benefits that would arise from similar exhibitions in 
the United Kingdom. Efforts were atso made to ob- 
tain government support to carry out a like object, 
but without result. In 1818, a proposal to establish a 
aelf-aupporting exhibition, to be controlled by a royal 
imission, w * - • 


, was submitted to the Prince Consort, who 
laid it before the goremment. The Suoietr of Arts 
petitioned parliament for peonniary'aid, and the Prince 
Censort warmly supported the cause, imparting to 
the project a much more maguiflcent form, by suggest- 
ing that the exhibition should be thrown open to the 
industry ot‘ the world. The council adopted his sug- 
geetion, and measures were taken for enlisting the 
ermpittliiea of manufactiirers. In all great works of 
this country, it is a marked feature that they nro 
always the consequences of ponnlnr wishes. The idea 
of an intomationalexhibittonof industry at once seised 
■ the pnblio mind. Eloquent ^poals were made at 
banquets given at the cities of London and York, and 
the sentiments there ennneiatod were re-echoed 
throngfaont the country. Public meetings were held 
in the manufacturing districts, where nearly 
persons registered themselves as promoters of the 
exhibition. The royal coniniission was then farmed, 
nnd the commissioners took the responsihiliHes, A guo- 
rantoe fund was formed, the Prince Consort putting 
hit name down for i!10,000 j and upon the giiHranten 
deed fbr ;C230,000, the sum of i;.'12,6()0 was borrowed 
from the Bunk of England, and afterwards repaid, with 
interest, oht of the receipts at the doors, before tlie 
Exhibition hod been open three weeks. The royal 
oommissioners then organized 207 district commitleoB, 
nnd appointed about 460 local commissioners. Two 
speoial trafvclling commiaaionera->I)r. Lyon Playfair 
nod Liouteuuut-Colonel Lloyd— were appointed to 
ooittntnnieato with the local committees ; and oommis- 
eioners were appointed, or committees formed, in eleven 
EritiBh oolonfea and thirty foreign countries. On the 
2lSfe of February, 1880, the ooniinissioiiers were able 
to aunonnee the general plan of the exhibition, and to 
nwnmnnioate the royal permission to hold it in Hyde 
Phrlr. The site granteo woe on the south side of the 
park, between Kenaington Drive and Kotten Uow. 
in March, the building committee appealed to nrehi- 
teote and othere to assist them with designs for 
n boilding. A large number of professional men, 
both English and foreign, answered tne appeal : Initttie 
oomtrdttM finally adopted an entirely new plan, pro- 
posed by Sir Joseph (tnen Mr.) Paxton. The bailding 
he proposed was to be oonatrncted entirely of glass, 
and donely resemliled in principle the large eonserve- 
tory whloh he had constmoted tor the duke of Devon- 
shim at Chatsworth. From the first, the plan beearao 
popnlar with tbe pnblio, and Messrs. Fox and Hen- 
deviDn undertook to ereet tbe boilding for £79,8t)0, 
^ema^als of the building remaining their property. 
jSseiytbing went on emoothly from that time, and on 
the 9rd of February, 1881, the completed building was 
fw^ly handed over to the executive committee. The 
pten CryttoL Palace, as it was colled, was croci- 
fom. witn a transent, nave, and side aisles. It con- 
eiated of a framework of wrought and cast iron, firmly 
brajrod bother, and based upon a foundation of con- 
oreta. In its mineral fiwm, the bnilding was a parallel- 
pgram, 1,648 ^t long and 4()8 wide. About the middle 
^ f transept at right angles, 73 feet 
Wine, tbe seniicirottlar roof of which rose 108 feet, so 
«• to preserve three fine old eho^trees; two other 

K of trees caused open courts, which were itt-j 
withu the hn^ng. The whole area roofed 
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over vraalBl aereet and 394,000 pane* of glMa* trstw 
need, moat of whMt wart 49 inehM fayfiln abo. Th4> 
roof waaAia moat noral and intonatfur pokfios of thw 
building ; It wat aopported by the upper M of gtrdeiw 
and truaasa; in ffa gtnend Ibm it waa fiitt, mit Sb 
detail it obnsisted of a aariea of xidgaa and linvowa, of 
moderate rise and foil, and the total length of the 
gutters waa nearly 34 miles. Mr. Owen ^naa, vmll 
known by his worn on tlie Alhambra, waa intrnatad 
with the colonring of the building. The deeoration 
consisted of the acientiflo application of the tbreo 
primary, oolovm, rod, bine, and yellow, upon narrow 
surfuRsa. Its effect was at first mnoh miestioned t bot 
it proved admirahlv artistic and suitable. Within tho' 
boilding, the whole available space was divided into 
two parta; one half was given to England and her 
colonies, and the other half to foreign countries. Ac- 
cording to tbe plan laid down by tbe Prince Consort, 
the Exhibition had its four great compartments 1, 
Raw materials, four classes. 2. Maoliinery, six clasaee- 
3. Maniifanturcs, nineteen olassos. 4. Fine Arts, m 
class by themselvee. The Exhibition was opened bF 
her Majesty on the Isf of May, 1861, in the preeenoo 
of 2.‘S,()(M> spectators. For 141 days the Exhibition re- 
mumed open, and during that time the entire number 
of visits paid to the building was 0,00:1,986, being an 
ttvenige of 42,111 per ' ». The estimated value of the 
articles exhibited, ox; 'igg the Koh-i-noor diamond, 
was:— 

United Kingdom £1,091,007 4 0 

DoptMulciieiRB of ditto 79,901 16 0 

Foreign Countries 670,420 11 7 


Total £1,781,020 11 4 

The' general results of the jury awards were as fol* 
lows: — Prize niedHls, 2,919} cotiniMl medals awarded 
hv jiirirs, 170; *' honourable mentions,'* 2,012; making 
a total of honorary distinctions of all kinds. The 
whole receipts, from ail sources, to Feb. 29, 1852, were 
£r»i)t),0<M), 'fhe greatest number of persons ever present 
in (he huildmg was on Oct. 7th, when 109,016 visited 
the exhibition. At the conclusion of the display, the 
balance left in the commissioners' hands, after all ex- 
penses had been dedneted, was £213,305. Ifis. 8d. The 
success of tbe Great Exhibition of 18^1 naturally led 
to similar cxhibitioiis iu several parts of the world. Tbe 
building was sold by Messrs. Fox end Henderson to 
the Crystal Palaoe Company, and now fortns part of 
Ibe building at Sydenham, which is larger than its 
predect'ssor by 1,028 feet, nnd by nearly one half ita 
cubic contente. In this building, sculpture is pictu- 
resquely grouped with luxuriant vegetation. In other 
portions are epaocs set apart for the purpose of illus- 
trating the otnnelogy, zoology, and botany of different 
Iiiiids. Throughout the building, there are ahO galleries 
for tho display of ofajoots of industry and fine art ; and 
courts representing the architecture and sculpture of 
each nation — E^^ptian, Greek, Itoman, Pompeian, 
Alhambra, Assyrian, Byzantine, and Romanesque | 
German, English, French, and Italian mediwal ; Ee- 
naimanee, Elizabethan, Italian, Ae. The Crystal 
Palace is placed at the head of a landscape jnrdeu and 

E ark, de.signed by Sir Joseph Paxton. After the Ex- 
ibition of 1851, tho more immediate resiklts were the 
Cork Exhibition of 1863, and in the uert year the 
Universal Exhibitions in Dublin and IflMr York, 
in buildings constructed of iron end ^assr The result 
of tbe former, however gratifying in many vrays, was 
far from being a finanoial euooess, seeing mat a heavy 
loss fell on Mr. Dargan, a wealthy and liberal railway 
contractor, who hod generously advailbfid large sains 
of money to further the scheme. The Hew Yorit Ex- 
hibition vras also a foilure; the choice of tfaeleeaBto 
was bad, and tbe area to bo built on was only 460 feet 
square; for too small for the object in view. Thetould- 
log ought to bare been open on the 1st of May, 1853, 
but it vras not till the 14th of July that it was rse))^ 
oimisd } thus seriously limiting the number of sumiDar 
days when it could be open. This delay was diiafN 
pointing to tbepnbHe sad the exhibitors, and disastrons 
to the company. It nmained open llfi dayt'i^the 
receipta donUg Hiot time were £71,090, and UkS final' 
cost forevefytMDff wnaHtttoshorl of £000,000: obssrlK * 
isg MlthAr shai# uiqplta^ oU thatoss^ftomirfsitonk 







rnjmitUmiuTtMiiliinmA^ Wt «5ti» 

9MB«h internUtemd* i«WMtiwii» laid ikmtIkm JriStM 

IMfWlMQ of' Itti «i».«l0Ml|r ftttmd Siit. Th» 

Skeo^feiiM boMlwIite iovcnnM^ 

«0eme»t wm iiitrHM te commiMioaenk 

pointed hf the em p tw ror . Ooooftlinpomte of diOln^ea 
Imveeii tko Pmw ami haaiiom oxhifaitioM* wm ti»* 
•daiiitioB of'pMBtinfi aad aoffmvinn into tlw format. 
Tbara were four oIhmi of nedidt ditferibatedi and one 
grade at *^hnooaralila montioB;.*' la 1857, the Mao- 
oheafcer Art TrenMiroa Sshibition took pU^ It waa 
ao ezhibition loleiy of artiatia objeote, sent by tbeir 
poaieaaore, and not by their produeen or dealeru* Tke 
eoheme waa ihroorably reoetrad, and an ample fgam- 
rantee fund provided. The Queen and the Prince 
Oonaort gave their boMr^ aumk^ to the nodertakiiiff, 
and the ownere of worka ot art ohoerfully and freely 
reeponded to the ^peal. 1,116 pnintingi of all kinds 
fay anoient mustdre^ rad 680 by modern uiaaters, were 
exhibited. The picturea by ancient moaiera were ar* 
ranecd olironologioaliy ; and for completeueaa and value, 
eaou a oollcoiton waa probably never brought together 
before. The exhibition remained open for live months, 
during which period it received over a million and a 
qi^ter visita. The Italian Ifational Exhibition at 
Florence, and during tho present year (18(Kl), the 
Turkish Exhibition atConsTantinoplo, were steps in the 
seme din^otion as the Exhibition of 1861. The result of 
the first International Exhibition in England was such 
as to leave a surplus or profit, which promised to bo the 
nucleus of future important operations.. In order to 
apply this monw properly, and keep faith with tliesiib- 
eonbors to the Irad, the royal commissioners applied to 
her Majesty for a supplemontal charter, which being 
granted* empowered them to dispoee of the aurplus as 
they might think fit. The first proposal was to form a 
Trade Museum,’* in which were to be stored articios 
preeeuted to them by the exhibitors in 1861. Tho Gore- 
Hduie estate wae purohased for this purpose, and 
E00,000 wera paid tor it out of the surplus fund. In 
extent, this property comprised about twenty-one 
ocree ; and to it were addea several nursery-gardens 
and market-grounds, together with Cromwell ifouse, 
and other lands belonging to the curl of Harrington 
and the baron de Villars. Government suppliovl other 
funds, and entered into a sort of partnership with the 
oommissionerB, by whom eighty-six acres in all wore 
purobMad for £280,000. The object of t hewe purchases 
<»f laud was to seeare a large space to which some of the 
natioDai eriiibitions might be removed. In 1858, how- 
«v«r, the wiramissioners dissolved partnership with 
the State; tha sums advanced by ^vernment wore 
repaid by the coramissioners, subject to a deduction 
for the grouud and buildings of the South Kensington 
Museum, now a govemroout institution in connection 
with the department of Science and Art. Since that time, 
thenommissioiiera are stated to have nearly doubled 
their original capital. The international character of 
indastria! cxhibitione assumed greater importance 
with the Society of Arts after each of the displays 
fbltowing the Crystal Palace of 1881. It wu consi. 
dered drahrablo to bidd anch ra exhibition periodically. 
Ai first, the year 1881 was chosen ; but, on account of 
tho Italian war end the diatorbed state of the continent 
generally, it wee -ultimately postponed till 1882. By a 
guamatee agreiaMnt, in the case of a Iom by tho 
exhibitioB, ea<di •absoribar waa to contribute in rate- 
oMe pvaportion to bia eubaeription. Earl Qranmile, 
the marquis of Chaodos, Mr. Thomas Baring, and 
Mr< IDilke, consented to bo the trustees for the 
eihibition. The next' proeeedings wrae aa fellowi, 
aooor^ng to the Qs'erferty Jfseiaar, vol. cxii., Vo. 223. 
^^Tbestaady-going Soeiety of Arty waa now called in, 
esid a very odd triangular avnngraeat eonaamraaited. 
Tho oonunisfienert of 1851 leased to the Society of 
Arte the desired plot of ground for ninety-nine years* 
ia order that a third body, vis .2 the eoBWiaionera of 
1888, might cover the groond with au additiraal 
boiiding. Of tbic bnUdiag, one part wm tor be eou* 
eMered temporecy, aad eitber to be reekooed the 
wropsrty of the coniractoie, after a vast myalty bad 
.Jera paid for Be use, or elae bonghh oat-and-outfer » 
lliitber euai; and the other put wee to be held 
pecauMmt, and to pass fer the ton of Utrleeseef 
li»S 



teed, the new oommiseion that mauagen, tne 
of Arts tlmt advised and CbiiS waited (bvits 
and the idd conuoiasion that sat ia it» euaadiog'lieilai: " " 
counting out ita raeney.'* The list* of guawe let i SU M - ■ 
headed l>y the Prinim Coaaort with a wibeettottoU'er 
£10,000. After a site bad been dstcnnliied bdnie 
the queen granted a charter to the tisisteeeiai Peent^ 
ary, 1861 ; and a design Ibr a building by ISaptaiK 
Fowko, of the Uoyai Engiaeem, was dsshirid to 
accented. The pnnoipid ftators of tiiht derigil' egga^ 
sisted at first of a great oeatrril hail, with W aWMdh ' 
roof and rounded o^, 600 feet long, 260f«ai widetOtt^^ 
210 feat high. The estiauitM'fertlmanghndatraeiiure, 
iholnding this hall, amounted to £680,000. Miiaire,. 
Kclk and Lucas having sent in the lowcft lettdei» 
for a modified form of tfaoa building* were appointed- 
contraetora for the work, and the biding waoto b* 
completed by the 12lk of Pabcaaty, 1808. Ihdworft 
of constructing the exhibition buiknng amybeNidto. 
have been begun at the beginning of April, 18U, and 
to have been practically flniahed raotit the hegfaudne 
of April, 1802. The main building thMs oeeoni^ 
about sixteen acres of ground ; it waa neariy Mnnuu* 
guiar in shape, being 1,200 feet from east to weal and 
600 feet f rom north to aontii. Ite aitttation wafraoutix. 
of tho Horlioultural Society’s gardena end the Keit-'^ 
sington rood. The whole groi^ wee covered with 
permanent buildings ; and two long atripa of giomiHl» 
oast and west of the gardens, were rooftd ia by 
temporary shads called '* annexes, ” in wldoh went 
displayed nmobinery and large and heavy oliiiMhi. 
Within the permanent structure, the spao#’ wa/t 
covered in by rools of various beights^and divided iatw. 
nave, traiisei>ra, nisles, and open covrte; tho roofs of' 
the latter were of glass, but the others bod oaHaw 
roofs with clerestory windows. The moat pa»t»nuav< 
features of tho boildtng extevnofiy were two hoggiv 
domes at the rust nnd west fronts, each rising to- tBH ^ 
height of ’2(i() feet. In the appropriation of the aevient 
portions of tho building, tlie naves,, tcansepte, gaUmSogh. 
and courts were devoted to the display of iadasbrial . 
productions; the brick building on the nortli# iimkaiiiig^ 
tho narrower court, for rafreshinenfes ; and th»gimi3« 
picture-galleries eitendiDg along the sooth -ridty vtiilr 
auxiliary wings iu fnvnt of the east mid west tuaiicgutgL 
To Mr. Croce was intrnaied the daooiatiMs of tW 
entire building; ondaUhongh his plau met wItbAOMur 
severe oritioism, it was generally odmitlcd tinA th* 
decorntiona not only gave Ughtnose to o bnUdbUfi: 
naturally heavy, but in some potrlions wet# gtawlfy 
harmonions, and neb. Upon the notional and lew' 
committees devolved the task of sUottiBg thO' yieo ^ 
and selcetmg the articles to be rant for 
The clsssifioaiiott was baaed on that of lSf|* 
embraced thirty-six olasasa, betidee thoeo of'tirafnof; 
arts. By an extraordinary efibrt of labonr* Iho ekrauv 
tive committee were enabled to open tba cmUliob^p ^ 
tite 1st of May, 1802. Bnh on ibWoeoaeioutlHvewnir 
not the same brightness and mleadoBr vsitti baC. 
attended the oeremoniel of 1851* The PtiliM* Ctm^ 
sort, by whom the great trork of the day bad bom 
enoonraged and helpod ow, was dead,- mmI a deep 
gloom seemed to kang over all theyeeraedlagti Iut|i|r- 
abeenoe of her Mqjesty^ the buildmg wraepeaed am 
great state and eeremomol Ity the dwe ofiMbridift 
After romaining open for ra montht, tb# eThibWioii 
was closed oa the 1st Kovembir-r 1862. IShe . 
^number of vwton, endadiag tha ntaff and oablblttiK 
atteadoDto, wra 641f,4fi0, or 87^ over' 
anabers ia 1851. Tho mumm and tmSSBm: 
angtiadr In examining the efT%o ShSBr'^ 
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Intamatfopal Law 


M .oooMaerea nv • raooeu, u lue cunurauiM 

ivliioh the eommiMiooen bad to oonteod are 
eonOdered. To the Prince Ckmsort the e^hibittea of 
1861 WM piein^ indebted for ite lucoeu. The eheeoea 
of hii direoting counsel and assistance wu apparent 
in neorlY every not of the oommissionen for 18^. 
The deatn of the prince, as L natural conseqnence» led 
alsei to the absence of the qdeen and the eomparative 
secdosion of the court. To add to these calaiaities, 
tha American civil war broke out» thereby stopping 
the staple trade of the country, and reducing nidf a 
miUioD of people into objects of private charity or 
pablio relief. Kotwithstauding these drawbacks, the 
Inttfoationsl Exhibition of 1862 proved a ancceos both 
jsiimerioally and prootioally, and showed clearly the 
advancement of manufactures and inanufactaring art 
during the foregoing eleven years. — Hollingshead's 
concise Hutory^ tM Jntematianal MhiLition qflHGH, 

5 Tinted for her Majesty'# Commissioners j and Timb's 
^ear»Sook qf Pbris, 1851 and 1862. 
lvTBBVATXOira& Law. Law.) 

IVTBBinJvoxo, iNTBBirvwTius, in-Ur-nun'-»he»o, tn- 
f«r*M(a'fks*KS (Lat. i»/srau»rius), is generally a mes* 
senger between two courts or govemments, and more 
partionlarly applied to a representative of the po[N), 
sent to small states and republics, as distinguished 
from the nuncio, who represonis the pope at the courts 
of kings and emperors. 

jirnarLKAUBH, wf~t$r'pU^‘der^ in Law, is a pro* 
caading in a suit where a person <iwch a debt or rent to 
one of the parties, but. till the deierminution of it, he 
does not kuow to which. Ho accordingly desires that 
lhay muj interplead, so that he may be safe in the 
payment j in which case it is usual to order the money 
to be paid iuio court, for the beuclit of such of the 
parties as tha court, upon henring, shall decree it to be 
ane. formerly, recourse was almost always hod to 
A court of equity, but by stat. 1 A 2 Will. IV. c. 50, 
it is enaototl, that upon application of a defondant sued 
In the courts of law, in ufiy uetiou of ussiitupsit, debt, 
detinue, or trover, showing that the defendaut docs not 
claim any interoat in the subject matter of the suit, 
but that the right thereto is claimed, or supposed to 
belong to some third party, the ouurt mar make an 
order on such party to appear and state his claims ; 
and powers ore given to the court to ducct an issue to 
txy the satno. 

IgTBRPOLATXOir, in-iw-po-laV-thun (from Lat. inter- I 
jpeie, I place between), a term applied in Alg. end i 
Astron. to a method employed for lllling up the in- j 
termediate terma of a series of numbers or observa- 
tioni, by numbers wbioh follow the same law. The 
method itself is dependent upon the following pro- 
blem x«>-Let there be given two series of numbers, the 
oonr^onding terma of which have some determinate 
Mlation to eatli other, and of which the first is railed 
KhtMliM of roots, and the second the series of func- 
tions <SM IWTBGEA^L Oaloulvb) ; to find the function 
oorrMpondlng to any term in the series of roots, from 
the nnml^rtu the series of funotions, which precede 
or IbUow that which is required, this is a question of 
tntsrpehirioa. In other words, its application may be 
shown as follows t— The moat extensive table of log- 
arithms in common use is a auccesaion of values of 
log. a, answering to « as 10,000, a» sb 10,001, w ss 10,002, 
and so on up to n s 00,908. The process of interpola- 
tion is that of inserting in a table values of the tabulated 
function, intermediate to those given in the table. For 
example, suppose that p, g, r, r, Ac., are written in a 
table opi^ite to a, e •f 6, a 26, a + 36, &o., if it 
it demanded what is the value of the function oorre- 
^jiending to a + 86 6, it would be a question ooming 
under the heading interpolation. In astronomy, also, i 
it toaohes us a matheroatioal law which will connect ; 
together a nitmlier of observed facts. Thus, snpposing 
that twenty places of a comet have been deternuned by 
phservatioii, these places are eoid, in mathematioai 
laugnage, to be interpolated when a curve, defined by i 
an ansTy tioal aquation, lias been formed, which passes , 
th^gh themidl t for, by means of thisonrve, the point 
of loeatioH of Che comet at any intermediate time can 
W eaaUy dismvered.— EsiT. Laorois's XltfhreaM and 
rft^ral Oficatos, traadated by Sir Jdn fiesaebslj , 
low 


alsoNcfWtoA'amaei^OM^ook. (Ato alao nrttoliia 
Gbomxsex and unBOM Caiioinbpa,) 

Inasro&Atyov, in Phflologioal Critidsm, signiflia 
the insertion of spurious passagM In a work, la sonw 
priuiad texts, passages tbst are snspaotad of not hemg 
genuine are often inolosed in brackets. 

XimBBBOVuif, {mfrr-rey'-aNsi (Lat, initr, between; 
reynim, kingly government), is the period during which 
a throne is vacant, the intex^ between the death of 
one king and the nooession of another. 

iNtBnunz, inf-Ur-reh» (Lat. inter, and rex, a king), 
a person usually appointed to discharge the funotions 
of royalty during a vacancy on any throne. The 
Komans were the first people who had ati iuterrex, and 
they appointed cue aftor the death of Romulus, An 
interrez was also sometimes appointed under the 
Bepuhlio, to preside over oleotiona of msgistrates and 
other officers, when the consuls were absent. 

Iktbbbooation, in-fer.ro-yat'-jkaa (from Lat. in- 
terrof!^, 1 question), the aot of questioning, also a note 
in writing and printing, which marks a question being 
put, thus (?). 

Intxuhbctiox, in-ter-eey-tkun (from Lat. inter, and 
eeeo, 1 cut), a term applied in Oeom. to the point of 
meeting, or function of lines or surfaces. The inter- 
<>cction of two lines, nr of a plane and a line, is a point, 
and the iiiterseotio: .if two sorfaces is a line. {See 
Gboubtsy.) 

Ibtbbval, iW-ter^'ul, (Lat.in^eri>affam, space between 
things), in Mus., the difierouce in point of gravity or 
ncuccuess between any two sounds. By the ancients, 
iutervals were divideii into simple, or uncomi>osite, and 
eonipiiaito ; the iirst of those they termed diaeteme, and 
the second, eynteme. According to Bacohiiis, the enhar- 
monic diesis, or fourth of a tone, was the least of all 
the intervals in the Greek musio ; but as all our tones 
concur in consonances (to wliioh order only thodFtaXoetc 
of the throe ancient goniira was accommodated), our 
scale docs not notice so sniall a division. In modem 
music, the semitone is considered as a simple interval : 
thus from B to C is a semitone, or simple mterrs), and 
only those which consist of two or more semitones nre 
termed composite, as from G to 1>, which is two half- 
tones, or a compound interval. 

Iktbbvkntion, in - ter - ven'-skun (Lat. inter , and 
venire, to como between), iu Pol., a word used to 
express the armed interposition of one state in the 
domestic affairs of another. Since the congress of 
Vienna, this right of intervention has become distinctly 
recognised, and has been acted upon more frequently 
than forraerlv. The right of every nation to increase 
its national dominions, wealthy and power, by all inno- 
cent and lawful means, is an incontrovertible right of 
sovereignty, generally recognised by the usage and 
opinion of nations ; but when the exercise of this right 
directly interferes with the sovereign rights of otner 
states, then the right of intervention, or interference of 
other states, is requisite to preserve the balance of 
power. As 18 rightly observed in WheatonS ** Inter- 
national Law," the internal development of the re- 
sources of a country, or its aeqaiaition of colonies and 
dependencies, at a distance from Europe, has never 
been considered a just motive for such interference. 
Interventions, tborefore, to preserve the belnnee of 
power, have been geuerally oonflned to preventings 
sovereign, already powerful from inoorporatiog con- 
quered provinces into his territory, or uoreasiujt his 
dominions by marriage or ioheritano^ or exeroismg a 
dictatorial influence on the oonnipls and oonduot of 
other independent states. 

lifTxaxACT, in-te$’4A-ee (Lat. in, aot, and iuhr, I 
testify), in Law, denotes the dyidg without having 
made a will. 

IKtbbvinai. Wobmb, fa-fei'-ri-eifl (Lat. iniesriiMihi an 
intestine), a olass of animals which infests the interior 
of other animal bodies, and, ns its name implies, 
especially the intestinal tube. AH animals seem des- 
tined to be preyed on by others, aot only after death* 
but duriag life. QHie frsqnaney of worms in tJba bodias 
of bnmnn oeiDgs, ss well as of the lower aaimslS; their 
sitnatiOD generally in those portioiis of the body wbore 
th (7 wouKl be exiled by the efforts of nature slonm 
—thus .almost foroiog them on observation, rendexea ^ 
them ohjeets of iatsvest mphysiology end psthokqfr' 
fromavetyMatotorioM, though so long aadae 









ft«(|Sun«l]rl&«a^ 

fOc. AiP2M<Mf» ft womi; icfM. ft giMoiimK^flk0f] 

ililt<H 7 of ftronnt, ln» oofo ttftdo gmi p togrosg in 
tto iMt httf.oe&tuiy. Thire t« •etveelT tnj diiMM 
widoh has not fttraome tim* boon nttribated to worma. 
1?lio entoaoa, or fiotoitinal wOrma, form a familv, or 
dasi, of tho aab-kingdom of 2k>opb;rte8. Badolpm in- 
trodooed the torn ontoioa into the langnai^ of natural 
hiitOTp ; and the word has been adopted, not only in thia 
wmatry, but aiao in Franoe and Germany. It fooludes 
all those animals which natarally and permanently in- 
habit the intestines, or any other internal part of ani- 
mal bodies. These creatures do not, however, infest 
every animal indiscriminately; on the contrary, the 
parasites of nearly every apeoies are peculiar to itself, 
or they are confined to a few, the habits and struotare 
of which are analogous. The reasons which determine 
these parasites to select individual animals are nn- 
known; but it would appear that worms generally 
infest the delicate and sicaly ; that in some cases youth 
seems to favour their production, and in others matu- 
rity. In human beinn, the use of a crude farinaceous 
diet baa been much blamed ; yet the poor of Scotland, 
who subsist mostly on food of this sort, are not 
more troubled with worms than the poor of England. 
The generation of an intestinal worm, called thejffube, 
in sheep and cattle, is said to bo favoured by rich 
moist pastures. Salt pastures, on the contrary, are 
said to be destructive w the fluke and worm. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Paris, *'salt, when taken in moderate 
quantities, promotes, while in excessive ones, it pr«> 
vents digestion : it is therefore tonic end anthelmintic, 
correcting that disordered state of the bowels which 
favours the propagation of worms." Lord Somerville 
also adduces an instance of the results of the want 
of salt, a punishment formerly existing in Holland. 
**The ancient laws of that country ordained men to ho 
kept on bread alone, unmixed with salt, as the severest 
punishment that oould be inflicted upon them in their 
moist climate. Tho effect was horrible : those wretched 
criminals are said to have been devoured by worms 
engendered in their own stomachs." Although intes- 
tinal worms arc found principally in the alimentary 
canal and the viscera subservient Co its fnnoiions, 
they are, however, not ooufined to this portion of the 
body. Some species have their appropriated seats in 
tho cellular, adipose, and serous tissues, and in the 
parenchyma of the most secret organs. One species is 
found in vast numbers in the voluntary muscles, and 
more than one has penetrated tho heart. Several are 
developed in the brain, the lungs, and air-pavsngei, the 
liv^, and the kidneys ; one or more have entered the 
blood-vessels, or tumours connected with them ; others 
«re to be found in the humours of the ^e, and several^ 
epeeios in the urina^ secretions. The variety of 
•zCernol form in all intestinal worms is sulHoiently 
great to form the basis of their classifioation into five 
subordinate divisions. 1. Nematoidea (Or. nrma, a 
fllamont ; eidoi, a form) : round worms. The body of 
these worms is cylindrical and elastic, with the intosti- 
wal tube terminated at one end by the mouth, at the 
otW by an anus : the sexes are separate. 2. Aean- 
tlM^ephala (Gr. oeantkos, a thorn ; cepAo/e, ahead) : 
hooked worms. Their characteristics arc,— a roundish 
body, utricular and elastic; proboscia retractile, armed 
with imiDules arranged in rowe ; sexes distinct. 3. Tre. 
matoM (Gr. feema, a bole) : fluke-worms. Their 
oharactcristiee are,— a flattien eo(( body, of various 
fornxs, often tending to oval ; one or more pores on its 
wider surface. They hare no intestinal canal, and the 
organe of generation of the two sexes co-exist in the 
same individual. 4. Cystoidea (Gr. kssfes, a band; 
•idbr, a form) t tape-worms. These parasites have a 
8^ elongated body, flat like a riband, in some con- 
tfnuotts, in others articulated ; the head is either only 
aimply labiated, or provided with pics, or with two or 
Itoor Buotorious orifioes. There is no trace of an intes- 
thie] oanal, and the male and female organs are pre- 
amt in each individoal. 5. Cystica fiutiit, a bladder) : 
lurdatide (whfeh ace). The charaeterietiea' of these 
WORDS are^-^a flattisn, or roonded body, terminating 
posteriorlv in a transparent Uadder-iika cyst, iUled 
, srl^ ft peflncid flaid, which is sometimea oommon to 
hmany individnals ; bead provided with two or fenr 
fSib with fbnr todemftmlwitkftoiidlftof hodttata, 
K07 
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Immi rwb <feom Let, hm, « 

Anat., is that ptH of the aUmbniary eanu i 
tends feom the stomanh to the aons, .and ia sL 
the cavity of the abdomen i the entire lengUi^ 
testinal Oanal is about six times tiiat of toe ti.^ . 
is oomposad of three oonfe, or mambranea,— tho'tiiw^ , 
toneal, the mnsculac, aiw the viUoua. li dhnM ! 

into the amaU and large Inleatinea. The amaU ' 
tinea have three divisfons,— the dnodamtaa, ea 'anUii ' 
from its length being about twelve flngor-breedthltdilll 
which eommencee at the Mlocio end of the itottmi , 
tho jejunum, so named from being ganend^ ibnilA ' 
empty ; and the ileum. The large Inteetinet bftvo ^ 
wise throe divieions,— the omenm, colon, and MOtofll^ ' 
Bach of the parts wlU be found daacribad aaparateitf 
under their own namet. The email InteitiiMi 'hftfh - 
interna) membranous folds, sailed oafeohi ^ 

veHi«»s while the large Inteetlnee have tbraa atiettf • 
muscular bands, which run parallel upon tha enTfeoh, , v . 

livTOirxTiov, in-to^naV>ihuH (Lat. hntoao, X vtte^#. ' 
sound), the art of tuning and giving totba tonetof W 
voice, or instruments, that oodaslonsl impulsai 
and decrease, upon which all expression, to a giOfta ' 
extent, depends. The intonation of a einger may bb 
true or false, aeeording to tha obaervanoe or DhiN 
observance of the just proportions that belong to thfl 
intervals sung. True intonation is an exoapt^ . 
amongst singers, and among players upon bowM ina 
struments, such as the violin, violoncello, Ac. Ia 
church music, those antipboniee which are first aopg 
by the priest and then responded to by the ohofar ov 
congregation, are called inionaHoni. 

InroxicxTioir. tn-toks-e-kat'-shuft (Lat. hi, and iotU 
cum, a poison), the state prodneed by theaxceseiva Asft 
of alcoholic liquids or inebriating sabetuioea. La 
general, intoxication comes on graouaily. and sevaMl 
stages may be noted in its progress. Thus, it ahowa 
itself at first by u general liveliness and exoitabflily; 
during this singe, the circulation of the blood becomes 
mure rapid, and all the functions of the body are per- 
formed with mure freedom. No eurcharga of blm, 
however, is produced, either in the bead or lunn, by 
the excitement. M'hile in this condition, indeed, tM 
mental powere seem to act more freely; the imam*- 
lion is stimulated, the fancy is more lively, ano th* 
feeling of strength and courage is increased. Thb 
effect on the brain is much more decided in the seOOoift 
stage of intoxication. Then, all the peculiari^M of 
cbarnctcr, the weaknesses and failings of temperamStii * 
which the individual can keep under and oonse^ i|k ' 
his sober moments, manifest themselves. Conscfetilr- ' 
ness begins to be attacked, secret thoughts lad thft 
sense of proprietv are lost. The peouliaritlSB of titib • 
stage are sumine aupin the old proverb, ia visa vttfkUt 
•‘ill wine there is truth." In the next (■*—*• — ^ 


sciousness is still more weakened, the balanea of tiib 
body cHniiul be kept, the siglit becomes confuted, an^ 
the Drain dizzy. After this point, the mind sesmft'.tti 
be entirely overwhelmed by tho inmult of ftnimifi WCa 
oiteroent, oonsciousness it utterly extinyuishad, tlW 
tongue cftn only mutt«*r ineoborent gibberish, tha tufB 
becomes suffused with blood, the eyes protrude^ ftiM 

ra »iration streams from tlie pores of tho sVwit 
V, when com plotcly imostrated, the victim >ol 
intoxication sinks into a heavy slumber, elOra^JW* 
tembling the stupor of on apopleotio fit. 

FSBAFCB.) 

iHTExnos, in4ray»do9 (Lat. tafew, vHIUa j -dsifMmk 

back).— Tho outline oroueve Ibniied byl^JnitffiOD 
of the lower ends of tfaevoueeoirs of snibrohjsfili^ 
its intrados or soffit : while tha curve efettipiHyiferiiifld'j 
by the upper ends of the voiiiso(n|icteme4 iteeiniiid^ 
IvniKBinra, (Lat. ihrtroasiMiiyi ' 

petting over).— In Oram., aa intrmnrftivb Terhir “ 
which axpreisee an actioB or itata tlmt is Us 
tiia agent, or, ia other worde,. bp astion tbsitd 
poet eecr to, or operate sppn, aft oMact. 
InnsvcfticBsrv. (SMigirBSftftliFraftfre 
llTTUftVS, MrMy'(ISro8sliUU 
of evante or ehrenmatoDoea wtdek oeogr is i 
mad lead totbapcfsto^o' 
laatfBsaoisitlsftiad Al, 
mmaa, or tbabpobib til wh 







XnfertiwiQaii 


WBo JkHML 


mi tuoat eifibAfMiiMd, fliroiteb «rCMIgo'Or throng ii&« 

ISrtanate Booidento m inoioeatB. 

I«TBUBxoir, (Lat. «M<rirdb;I11ffmbajpoa) . 

la Lair. Is tba eatifj af « ttrannier, after a part&iilar 
aetate of fteebold la drterminM^ tiofore him m ta- 
xnsiaderiOr revenion. It happens where a tenant fee 
term 49^ life dies seised of certain lands and tenements, 
anda ctrancer eaters tber^ after suofti death of the 
tenant, and uefoxe any aa^ of ium in remainder or 

VftVOFBlOiDe 

lUrtcmoir, (Lat. intutar, I behold), In 

PliiL. is applied to that power of the faoman mind by 
which a thinr is known or comprehended immediately, 
as soon as it is poroeired or attended to. When the 
mind perceives the aflfreament or disnfpreemetit of two 
ideas, immediately by tbemaOlvee, without the inven- 
tion of any other, inis is intuitive ; for in this tbo 
mindisatnonaitis of provitq* or osamininr, but por- 
eeives the truth, as the eye does the lieht, only by boinf; 
directed towai^s it. Thus, tho mind perooives lliat 
white lb not black, that a circle is not a trionfrle. 
Tliincs that arc known by intuition cannot be made 
more certain by arcuroeute thiin they are at first. 
,Aaioine are pronositiona known by intuition. *' Intui- 
tive knowleOKO,*' i^s Sir \V. Hamilton, ** is eomplete 
and perfhot, as aflordinf* tho hifrbost oortainty of tho 
blithest determination of exiatenoc,the actual, the here, 
and the now existent ; representative, incomplete atnl 
imperfect, ee affording ouly an inferior assurance of 
eertafn InfSerior detormiuutions of eiistence,— the past, 
'the future, ‘^e posBible,— the not hero and not now 


ZvvLi., fn'-w-Zd (its Latin name), in lloi./a usn. of 
the nat. ord. Compoaita, consisting of numcrotis species, 
found in every, part of the world. Q'be root of i. Ilde- 
iiiaai, or eleeampane, one of tho largest of Jtritwh 
berhaeeoue plants, vields a staroh calleii inulhit which 
ban boon used medfieiuaUy from tho time of Hippo- 
arates. It is an aromatic, ionu% expectorant, nud dia- 
phoretao, and has been prescribed in chrooio outarrh 
and in dyspepsia. 

Iiruz.ia. {Sat IWT&i.) 
lavABiAxms. (Set ViBXiTioir.) 
laTBCTXJ), in^'Vtk’-ttd (Lat. t», into, and vahert^ to 
awry), one of the eight partition lines used in heraldry. 
It resembles the lino termed engrailed '* in form (ate 
XfttaBAXLDD), as it consists of a series of semicircular , 
or scoUnpou indentations ; but it differs from it in 
having the points of tho indentations turned inwards 
Btid proieotiug into the charge, instead of into theiitdd 
Of the shield. 

iMTBxrTXoaand PiscoTBBT,cn-rea'-«AaH, dt«-I’Ko'-e-tw 
fLat. invtnio, 1 find out; ITr. dieouvrir, liternlly, touu- 
eover, lay open whatwae before coiioonlod).— ■Invcution 
iathecreation oroonstruetion orsomething which has nut 
beibro existed} discovery is the making manifest some- 
thing whiohfasahitfaerto beenunknown. Gulileoiuvented 
the telescope ; Harvey disooverod the oirculatiun of tho 
blood. In older times, however, this distinction was not 
observed, and the two terms wore used synonymously : 
thus Looks and Bacon talk of the invention of soienoes. 
The rights of individuals to the honour duo to iuven- 
tions or disoovories are matters of constant discussion 
iu the history of letters and science, and the subject is 
os yet but little understood. (For a long and interesting 
article on the aubject, we would refer to the Haptiah 
CvelopiBdia^Asta and Soiencea.) It ie n very remark- 
able toot that not uofrequently discoveries are mado 
by more than one person at the same time. 

Ixmtanoir or tbo Obobs, the name of a festival 
«alshrated the Roman Catbolio ehuroh on the 8rd 
of llty, in honour of the finding of the cross on which 
Christ suffered, by the ampress Helana, mother of, 
Constiintuie, a.i>. 320. 

IwrxBss PaoroBTXoir. {Set PaoroBTxoxr.) 
Imraisiovr, ta-verf-sAaa (Let. invtraia, change ef 
ordir)t in Rbet., is the placing of words out of their 
nataritt order. In arery hmguage there is a ewrtaia 
oustmaary arrangement observed iu the ordering of 
words in a aantenee. In English the order genereUy 
iint the lUHahiative, then the verb, and afterwarcui 
tile aoeueatlva, if the verb be active. This order, how 
ejrer, ia,fiQr ihea^of effbet, frequently varied i as ia 
. J,^Mntewe«<43mtiBlUexiwortheE{diealana.**wlM 
** PiaMtoftketphSriaM 
J:/ X088 


is great." Xa title «ei|Met, the Latin inaguage admiia 
of xuadh move dihertytiiaa vim does. kXdtea, to w 
prose works, aad some of the older BraMi writossito 
attempting to knftete^thie, predoesd oSeonrity. 

IVTBaeroir. (Ste InraGBAX. CAKcaiua.) 

IvrsarBnnaTA, to-esr-to-kred'-dS (Lot. to, not; 

joint vi tho bonkbotie), in Soul., to a 


negative term, ilrst mnployed by Lemarok to dssto- 
nato animals destitute of a vertebral column or baok- 
bone. The invertobrata oonstitato three out of tho 


four great divisions of the * animal kingdom; viz,, 
Arlictdato, Bodtete, and MoUusca. ( See vxttTXSnA Tjl, 
or Animal Kinoi>om.)-'JK^. Professor Owen’s L«e- 
torctf on the Invatitbratt AnmaU, 


iNvjiSTiTtntB, to-M«'.t».toiw (Fr.), in the Feudal Law, 
was the actual oonveyanoe of feudal lands by a lord -to 
his vassal. Aooording to Mr. HaUam, it ** was of two 
kinds,— proper and improper. Tho first was an actual 
putting in poBacBsion upon tho ground, either by the 
lord or his deputv, wlucb Is now called, in our law, 
livery of seisin. The second was symbolical, and ooa- 
sisted in the delivery of a turf, a stone, a wand, a 
branch, or whatever else might have been made neaal 
by the caprioo of local custom. Hu Cange ennraerates 
no leas than ninoty>eight varieti^^s of investitures.’* 
Inveatitures were intr ' Inead at a lime when the art of 
writinc was but htii known, and by the open and 
notorious delivery of i-i ssassion in the presence of tho 
other vitHsalH, who, in o^isc Of a disputed tide al'terwards, 
might bear niitnessto tho fact. 

Imvocation, in•‘Vo^kaV^ahun (Lst. toroeo, Z osll 
upon), in Lit.., is applied to that part at the com- 
mencement of a poem in which the poet calls upon the 
Muses, nr some uiie eupublo of giving him luspiratiuu, 
to aid him in his labour. 

Invocation of Saints, in the Roman Catbolio 
church, is the calling upon or prnyiug to the saints 
tlmt they iiiicrcodo with God for men. Tho invocation 
of saints is believed to have been introduced as early 
as tho 4th century, and it soon became general in tho 
Church. In the creed of Pius IF. it is said '* that tho 
saints reigning together with Christ ore to bo honoured 
and invocuted, that they ofl'er prayers to God for lu ;** 
and in tho catechism of tho council of Q'rciit they ere 
said to bo invoked " because they always see tbo faoe 
ofCiod, and are eonslitutcd by him tho willing advo- 
cates of our salvation.’’ 

Intotck, in'-voya (Fr. snroi), is a list or account of 
goods or niercliandiso sent by mcrclmnrstotlieircorre- 
apondeuts, giving the quantity, value, Ac. of tbo eeveanl 
articles. 

iNVourcicB, in-txh’la'-kr (Lat. involttrrum), iu Bot., 
a whorl of braote placed round the bnso of an umbel, ^ 
a capitulum, or sometimes a single flower. In somo 
iimbellirorouB plants,— as, for instance, the carrot,— 
there are twokiuds of involucre, one at the base of tiio 
primary dirisiims of the floral axis or general umbrf, 
and another at tho baao of each of the partial nmbela 
or umbelliilea: the former is then called the;peaara^ 
invoiucre, and the latter on involuet/, or partial tose- 
Inere. In the involacrea of the heads of fiowen to tho 
uat. ord. Cornpoaita, such as tho marigold, daisy, Ise., 
there are frequeutly two or three rows Of braeta over- 
lapping each other. To these overlapping bracts tbo 
term phytlariea has been applied, (i&e BaA.CT.) 

Involutb Cnnvz, %n*-vo-luta (Let. annolutio, unfold- 
ing), in Gcom., a curve supposed to be described by 
the extremity of a string unwinding itself from anotker 
curve (ovolute) about which it has been rolled. 

{ Involution end Evolution, tn-vo-Za'-stom, ev-o-to^- 
! (Let. toroittio, I enwrap, enfold), to MotiiMi two 
distinct onerations, one of which to toe reverie the 
other. iiieoiuficN consists to cetoing the power or 
index of a number by xnulttplTiiig it sueeeesivelj into 
iteelf. Thus, to retoe 4 to 4 p, or 64, is a proeaiaof 
tordiition, and is perfonaad by muHiy^tog 4 kf 4, 

I and again by 4. Involntion to alg^lnra -to exactly tbc 
eamemsin erithaietic, eymbolt only being need initoed 
I of fieures* Eookdiom to tiie reverse ef tovolatloa, and 
I eonsiets to Itodtog tiie ei^nal |mwar <of the nsndKr 
from the index to wlitoh it hes lieen raie^ S 46d we 
asetMoftheaperatiouv^ he fonnd (eiven under the 
eepec eto ntototo e natitled Cm Boca aad 






Sqmi parte iodine end ehloiete of potauitire loiied, 
in Itto parti of mpier. WMino k «votf«4i #04 iode«e 
Afpotiwlinnnaiiie dieMhed in tlia^or. i^loiMaof 
MKiunn is next addedt nhiidk jrielde on abundant pre- 
jfdldttte of Sedate at baryte, vhioh it eparingly oolubto 
in wetor. It k wethed end ioat enouch aiUpbttric 
eeid is added to it to oombine with the berjte. The 
Sodio eeid diaeolrei iu the water, end ittjphate of I 
iMtfjte ie preeu)itated. The iodic acid may be obteincd 
in eryitew of the forniule 10«H0, by cerofiil ovapore* 
tion. By e heat of 460° it ia rendered anhydrous, 
end et about 700° it is deeompoeed into iodine and 
oxycen. BtsaolTod in water, it /bnus a eolourlote 
inodorous eolution. Or^onio bodies decompose it ; 
owuif; to which circumstance litmusMiaper ia flrst 
bleaohed, and then reddened by it. it forms with 
different bases throe clusaes of salts, ooutainiiif; one. 
.two, ond three equivalents of ooid. Thus with potash 
it forma the iodato, biuiodute, and teriodato. The 
iodatee have as yet received no important application. 

loniHB, t'-o*d«n« (Gr. vedes, violet<coluared|, in 
Chem., eytnbol I, equivalent 116*8, combiuine volume 
2t ^c. grav. of va^^iir 8'716. Iodine was discovered 
by Courtois, io 1611. m the waste liquors produced in 
the manufooture of soda from sea-weed. It ia con- 
tained in nature, principiilly in sea-plunla and seo- 
vrator, in the forma of iodide of sodmro, potassitim, 
end mafpiesmm. It also occurs oonibincd with silver 
in iadite, a luioeral found sparingly in Peru. The 
great eouroe of iodine is burnt eca-weod, commonly 
known os kelp. It is largely manufactured at Glasgow 
from kelp made on the Scotch and Irish coasts. The 
following account of the method of manufacture is 
taken from Graham's ** Elemeuts of Chemistry.** The 
eeo-weed having been dried in the sun, is burned in 
ahoUow excavations at a low bent. Owing to the 
volatility of the iodide of sodium at u red heat, 
the loss of thia salt would be considerable if the 
temperature wero raised too high. Thu half-fused 
osb, or kelo, which rcmuina ia broken into fragments 
and treatou with boiling water, which dissolves about 
one half tbo osb. Th« liquid thus obtained is tben 
evaporated in aliallow puns, and all (hut eau be separ- 
ated by orystullisatiun IS removed: siilphute of soda, 
oarbouato of soda, and chloriilo of putiissniTn arc thus 
extracted. The iodine remuins in tlio luolhcr liquor, 
in company with the sulidiido of sodium und some 
other salts. Oil of vitriol is now mixed with the 
mother liquor, and the mixture allowed to stand. The 
supernatant liquor is then decanted, heated in a retort 
to about l'iU°, powdered binoxido of roaugaiicso being 
introduced. The tempeiatiire is iheu raised, care 
being taken not to reach 2ri°, when the iodine distils 
over and forms crystals ia the receiver, which arc 
reeublimed several times, in order to purify them. 
Iodine geooroJly occurs in eommoreo in tlie form 
of bioish-blaek scales having a metallic lustre some- 
wbat resembling plumbago. By oarefuUy-coiiducted 
aablimation, it may be obtained in rlioinbio plates 
an inch long. At ordinary temperatures, it is vol- 
atile, emitting an odour clu8el;r resembling chlorine, 
bat somewhat weaker. Its specific gravity is 4*Pt7. It 
fuses at 250°, .and boils at 347°, giving forth a niagni- 
iloent violet Vapour, from wbioh it derives its naitm. 
Token internelly, in large doses, it is o violent poison, 
but in small quantities, it is much employed in medi- 
Otoe to remove glandular eweUings and goitres. It 
turns the tkm, and most organised boau " 
tirewn, corroding them, if present in large quoutities. 
^oter dissolves only a imall (raantity, whiob gives the 
oolutioB a yellow colour. lie bleaobmg properties are 
feeUa. Alcohol, ether, and Bolationa <x the iodines, 
dis^ve It freely. Iodine attacks the metals fredy, 
ivoo or aloe beiqg dissolved if placed with it in water. 
The oomponnds of iodine with the metals ore dacom 
Mmdi hy eblorine. Iodine forms a blue oompoond 
vrifih atoreh, a property used as a teat to determine the 
meenee of eitfaor body. By its means, one port of 
mdlse dissolved in one million of water, miQr be dia* 
eovei^ An kaproved method of ebuioinc It from 
> Mwwissd bas latelir been pal«i 
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^os'ODiy 4piM^aoaw» 

of iodine, noae beii^Wb 7 .,lMtafeorvrash 
roini but, inodditien, be obioiod gas Ihr 
purposes, various oHs, beiidaa the oiu 
fetorte. The prmcijpm dbrnpounds of 
ooid, hydriodie aeid (iibich wiH be fonnd 
under their tespeotivo headuies^, aodAhoakderSda: 
bromide of iedine. IVith obloiiine, todtoe IbNnir 
compounds,— the protoeUoride, a deep vHtoli 
quescont liquid, obtained by diatiUiog Iodine 
ohlorate of potash; and toroluoride of lodipe, A eein^ 
pound formed by the prolonged action m 
upon iodine. It oeeurs an oryatollioe unnhge 
soluble, with partial deeompocition, in water. WJth 
bromine it forms two unimportant compoijUidi,-Hllbr 
protnbromido and pentabromlde. The eotopoonda m 
which iodiue is united to a base will be found deSd li| idi 
under the keada of the bases. In exsamlhipirlhja 
portios of iodine, bromine, end chlorine, His mspOi lMn 
not to be struck with tlio close analogy betweea.lliH|g» 
bodies. They form one of those remarkalde Idwin' 
which we find existing amongst the elemente. of WWin 
sulphur, 'selenium, and telluviani, lithium, aMiipataM 
potassium, are exuiuples. If we add together theloMjiel 
and smallest equivaleut numbers of any of those tnidf^ 
and divide it by 2, we obtain anumbw oloidy com> 
apondiug to tho equivalent of tbo third number of ftha 
group. Thus, — 

Equivalent of chlorine 95*5 

BiXulvuleut of iodiue 127*0 

2)lfi2-fis8T2B 

SO being the equivalent df bromine ,* or, ia other wttrdih 
the equivalent of bromine is exactly half-way between 
the oibcj; two. Kow, we find bromine to oooupy an 
oxrititly intermediate position botweou oblosine end 
iodine in all its properties. From these faotib ^ 
Dumas Ima vcnturi*(l to draw the ooncluaioa that bi!»- 
iniue IS imidn up of half on pguiyaletit of iodine saul 
ohloriiic. It is, of course, vaiu to speculate npon the 
truth of this Jiypntliesis in tJie present state of aoience^ 
but these, and iiiuiiy other facts, point to the inevitahlg 
coticltKiioii that many of (he subetanoee which weeaB* 
elder to be elements nre, in reality, coiupouads.-r^4r 
a more eomjilote discussion . oi this euDisWk 9 H 
Grevillc Willmma’s Handbook of Ohemical 
tion, p. 460, ^ 

Ion jTu, t'-O’diie, in Min., on exeeedingly rare tnlwandj, . 
con tairimg iodide a rid bromide of silver, found in WtffliiHy 
! nnd Chili. it occurs in flexible plates of a peavlitm^ 
or yellow ish-grev, colour. It has also beeii friayai, w 
small qiiaiitlties at Guadalaruga, in Spain. 

luuoFOfiJs, t-od*-o;fom, iu Chem.,. a eoaopona^frl 
which three cquivalente of iodine oooupy the 
the tbreo equivalents of chlorine or ehkmitorm^Wr 
Cgllli,, instead of CplIClg. Au anologous ooiqpfdl^: 
IB formed with bromme. 

JoLiTB, (Gr. ion, » violet; tUhoOt 

Min., one of tho gem family, known also as dicbmiiL , 
eordicrite, and priirootic quarts. It occurs Ih gfiupm 
and primitive rocks, assouiiited with garu^ oiiMrhM^Md 
iron and copper pyrites. Us oolour varies upni , 
to dark blue. 

lojfjAjr rmwsom, was thf ggiMM 

the phdosophiq sysletua ofaucisiit Greco^ OgdlWMlAo 
called because iU advocates were fprineini^.»is|iiwtos^ 
Ionia. The principal membefe of ikikmMiinTImlil,' 
iu founder, who is also atylod tha fgiiftir Hit Gimk 
philosophy, Anaziraandec, AnoBwifiMiiB; 3Hc#tBef Olf 
ApoUouio, Heroclitos, and AAoXogMlMl. FlSlosm^. 
m Greece first conesrosd ttpslf with spMiliIatioptdii' 
l^ing the oririn of mA the jpgiaayiwatogiili’ 
ofAbawurid. Tlules taught IMwotarwM (be 
elemsnt,«ator«hMbiaitkwjHMuaa^ ^ ' 
to Auaximenm, air waa the jannuiy 
wbioh all thugs .tose; wliQii itocsetiitti 
axistoim^alithimtollira*^ The two Isatj,; 

ore not tobafegaadidfWtobbnMuto. 

thsaa ejUnanki M wnfritoati 

ml, dfnaB, 
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loDlo IMalaot 


1in»n«h of thii school, belong iLoMittiader lad Anaz- 
«tfom. The former of those ijegarM tbe world fM 
made up of numberless smell particles, of dilfersiit 
kinds and shapes, to the different combinations of 
which all things owed their existence. Out of primary 
chaos, certain contraries, as earth and bearan, eold and 
beat, were first evolved. The whole was moved and 
directed by an eternal anbetanoe, which he called the 
infinite. This system wae alto adopted by Anai^oras, 
who dwelt still more upon bio moving principle by 
which the elements are bronght into oombinations of I 
order and beauty, and who may be regarded at the 
first who clearly and broadly laid down the leading dis* 
tittotions between mind aim matter, the former being 
the moving principle, perfect and simple, the latter 
inert matter. The Ionian sohool became extinct before 
the more highly-developed system of Socrates. 
loNio Dialbcz. (Sm Gbeek LuronaGB and 

LTZKBaTUBZ.) 

lONIO ObOBB. (Set ABCniTBCTVnB.) 
loNiDivir, i^o-nid'-e-um, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. VioUteea, The root of the species I. Jpeeacuanha 
was supposed by Linnssus to be the true ipecacu- 1 
anha. It is now known os the woodp or faUe iptea - 1 
euanka of Brazil, and is employed as an emetic in | 
that region. Itoontains the principle eme/tna. Other 
species, ae J. parviflorum, I. tuber, &c., have similar 
properties; the roots of the former constitute the 
Cuehunehulljf d§ Cuettea, which is much used in 
Tenesuola os a remedy ibr elephantiasis. 

Ipbcacuanra, ip‘-e-kAk-ffnH*-nH, a name adopted 
firom the language of the South AmericHna, hue been 
applied to a variety of ometio roots, but is restricted in 
the Pharmacopaoios to the roots of a species of 
CfephadUe (which fee). The olllcinal root is sometimes 
called annulated ipeaaeuanha. The root known as 
ut^ulaied, wAtVe, or amylaeeoue ipeeaeuanha, is the 
produce of a species of Riehardeonia ; that known as 
Mock, or ftrittted, is obtained from a species of l\tfrhn- 
6ia; and that called eooody cv f alee ipecacuanha, from 
B meetes of /cnit/eei. (See the above-named genera.) 

XKiKdrA, ip-o-tne’>d (Gr. ipt, a worm which infests 
the vine j amoioa, like, firom its habit of twining round 
other plants, like the creeping of a worm), in Hot., a 
gen. of the net. ord. Convolvulacea. The roots of the 
apeoies /. orieaheniiia are sometimes found intermixed 
with those of Sxoflonium purga, the true jalap of the 
Phormacopcoias. This spurious jalap is known in| 
Mexico as male jalap, and io English commerce as 
moody jalap. It has similar properties to those of the 
wcll-Kuown drug, but is less powerful. The roots of 
J. Turpettium, or Turpelli, were formerly much used ns 
A purgative. The large roots of I. maerorhiea contain 
much farinaceous matter, and are used as food by the 
inhabitants of Georgia and Carolina. 

Xbidaobjb, i-rid-ai'’fe-e, in Dot., the Iris or Corn- 
fiog fam., A nat. ord. of Monoeofyledonee, sub-class 
pMohidete, consisting of herbaceous plants, usually 
with bulbs, corms, or rhitomes ; parallel- veined leaves. 
And spathaoeous flowers. The perianth is superior, 

r italoid, and 6-parted, in ^ whorls. The stamens are 
in number, and are inserted upon the outer segments 
of the perianth ; their anthers are 2-eelled, and ex- 
trorse: The ovary is inferior, 3-celled, with a single 
style, having 3 stigmas, often nctaloid. The fruit is 
capsular, 3-oelled, and 3-Tnlvea, with liioulioidal de- 
hisoonee. The seeds are numerous, with horny or bard 
albumen. The plants of this order are chiefly natives 
of temperate and warm climates ; they are particularly 
abundant at the Cape of Good Hope. Tnere are 57 
ges^ffli and £57 species. The rhioomes of eeveral 
spwiss have acrid properties, which render them pur- 
f^tlve or emetic ; those of others are fragrant. Colour- 
ing matter is obtained florn some species. Some of 
the genera furnish the hortioulturist with showy border 
flowers. {See Ibis, Cbocus, Gladiolus.) i 

lilDiUK, i-rid'-e-ttsi (Lat. irit, the rainbow, from i 
tbe vunety of eoloura exhibited by its salts), in Chem., ! 
vmbol Ir, equivalent 08‘56,— a aomewhat rare metal, I 
found native, and nearly pure, amongst the Uraliau i 
plwinam ores. ^ It also ucours oombined with osmium, j 
wotum is obtained from either of these sourees,— by i 
iBSing the chloride of potsaainm and iridiam, by a j 
PSSf®** description here, and rednmng'ue 

. .'|Rlfliuin by means of aearrent of hydrogen. Irraom 
, lOiO 
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isavery hardndi^briUle metsL otfiyfhlAde bytt# 
Strongest heat of Devitle'a gee fi»|Moe< tn ite pvro 
state it is nnodted cm by ^ of the nelde or aqad 
regih. It forms three oompounds oxygen^** 
IrO, IraOs, and IrO,, which readilk pass one kite 
tiie other, oansing the solntions of thefr salts to ff^mt 
a variety of colours. From these ohonges of eolotir 
the name has been oonferred on the metal. It 
forms sulphides and ohlorides, bat its salts havo been 
very imperfectly ezsmined. It bos been need oeda* 
tionally for poiuting gold pens instead of rhodium. 

Iris, V-ru, in Bot., the Flower-de-luce, the ijploil 
gen. of the nat. ord. Iridaeea. The speoios are vary 
namerous,and are generally remarkable for their large 
yellow, white, or blue flowers, and sword-like leaves. 
They abound in Europe, but are rare in Amerioa. The 
rhizomes of several species are more or less purgativd 
and emetio. Those of J. itorentina, pallida, and per- 
faoniea possess a violet odour, and are used in per- 
fumery tor imparting an agreeable odour to the breathy 
and by the French especially for making issue-peas. 
These rhizomes, dried and scraped, constitute the 
orrif-root of the shops. The roosted seeds of I. Pefudo* 
aeorua, the yellow flag of this country, have been 
recommended os a substitute for coffee, but thfy do 
not appear to have at v of the valuable properties of 
that boverago. The -. .ing is named from latin irit, 
the rainbow, on occ uut of the variety of oolours 
exhibited by it. 

Jttis, (See'E'n.) 

iRLsn Moss. {See OnoimBUB.) 

Iritis, i-ri'-tia, in Med., is an inflammation of the 
membrane of the eye. It usually commenoes with pain 
in the eye and iutolcrance of light; afterwards the 
colour or I ho iris changes, owing to the secretion of 
coagulablo lymph, which spreads over it in a fine flake. 
Iritis, if it go on, is likely to end in adhesion of the iris 
to the neighbouring parts, in which case there is a loss 
of the power of contracting and dilating, or it may 
even be completely closed. Sometimes an abieess 
forms and bursts, discharging its contents into the 
anterior ehiunber of the eye, and causing an entire 
loss of vision. In the treatment of this disease, leeches 
and cupping, and cold applications to tbe eye, are to 
he employed; mercury is also usually administered in 
large doses. 

Iboiv, V-run (8ax. iren), in Chem., symbol 7a 
(rerrum), equivalent 28, spec. grav. 7*8M. This 
important metal is most extensively diffused over 
nature, occurring not only in the inorgaiiio kingdom.' 
but entering into the composition of vegetable and 
animal atriictures. It occurs in nearly every part of the 
earth, in the form of ores, a full description of which 
will be found under Irok, Mxtallubgy ov. It has 
also been oocastonally found native amongst the ores 
of platinum. It occurs in the metallic state with 
nickel, cobalt, nod other metals, in meteoric stones^ 
some of which weigh os much as fourteen or fifteen tons. 
Iron may be obtained chemically from the following 

f irocess, recommended by Berzelius. Filings of the 
lest bar iron, or pieces of pianoforte wire, are mixed 
with one-fifth of their weight of pore peroxide of iron, 
and placed in a crucible, with a quantity of powdered 
glass free from lead. The whole is then exposed to the 
highest temperature of a wind furnace or smith's 
forge. By means of the oxygen contained in the 
peroxide of iron, all traces of carbon and silicon are 
oxidized, and the reznlt is a button of pure iron of 
silver-like lustre. Such iron is very tougn, and maoh 
softer than ordinal^ bar iron. Fore iron may also be 
obtained by heating the pore peroxide in a current of 
hydrogen. Iron reduced in this manner k used in 
medicine, under the name of Quevenne's iron. In its 
pure state, iron presents a dusky-grey colour and a 
rather feeble lustre, which is greetly improved by 

t olisbing. Its physical properties are described under 
aov, MEiALLUsaz or. It is not affected by dry air 
or oxygen; but if moisture be present, it graduallk 
passes into the state of hydrated sesquioxide, or rosf, 
as it is termed in common parlence. At first, tbe pro- 
cess is slow, but after a tune the spot of oxide IMam 
tbe negative pole of a voltaic combination, and the 
oxidation proceeds rapidl|y. Tbe same thing oeom if 
any o^er metsl be present; thus, the pm of im* 
raflings whkb ore in oontaet irlth the eolM ^ 




telfcMilvto fo!^ fh« ifcm 

iAWUa «l6m«&fia. ItaMWttiiiMft IbiB dUtttad liydr^ 
iMw tcsidt iriili dtvttt fm^BUhr, elbiiiiifttinff liydroMiL 

Ultvogen. Und«roortaiiifiin»ui»t«QOM,itoiiteokkpab]« 
of Mnnnnnir wbat h tormed th« pnHve oondiiUm, If 
o pifloe of dean iron pin be Introdneed into nitric acid 

cf about 1*36 BMoiflc fsrarity, it is acted upon with 

flreat rapidity: but if uie metal be touched beneath 

we aurfaces of the acid with a piece of gold, platinum, 
or plomhago, the action oeafiea. If a aocoua wire be 
mMe to touch the first, and then dipped into the add, 
it is also rendered peeaire. The aecond wire may also 
be need to render a third wire inaotiTe. If, however, 
any of these wiree be exposed to the air for a few 
seconds, they return to ' their original condition. The 
aauM occurs when iron is plunged into niirio acid of 
apeeifle gravity 1*45, in which it may be kept for yeart 
without losing ita brilUancy, and if withdrawn and 
pluuged into acid of 1*36, it tias no action on it. If it 
be wiped, however, before doing so, it is dissolved by 
the weaker acid* The passive condition of iron is sup* 

£ i>sed to lie due to a Change iu ita metallic condition. 

dilute sulphuric acid also dissolves iron with evolution 
of hydrocen. Iron, in the metallic state, is of great 
use to tno chemist for pracipitating certain mitnls, 
such as copper, from their solationa in the metallic 
form. By careful fusion and gradual cooling, iron 
bo obtained in cubical and octahedral crystals. 
Wir, Mawcvactubb 0», may be divided into three 
divisions : — 1. TAe preparation qf the ore, 2. The 
extraction the metal, 3. TAe purifleation of the 
metal. The preparation of the ore is efiected in a very 
simple manner, either by pounding and levigating, to 
aeparate the clay and auica, and other impurities, or 
by coasting, to draw off sulphur and carbonic acid, and 
to render Wo oro the more easily orushrd. The ex- 
traction of the metal from the oro was formerly efibeted 
by means of charcoal, in what was termed a Catalan 
forge , *^0 method much employed iu America and 
Sweden ; but it is only used in a few instances in this 
countoy. On account of the loss of metal daring the 
process, it will be better to describe the usual method 
of smdting ores in Bngland by the blast-furnace. A 
Uaat>farnaoe consists of a long cone inverted upon a 
aborter cone, at the bottom of which is a vertical 
passage called the crnoible, into which are inserted 
three pipes, termed tuyeres, through which the blast is 
conveyed ; also a larger opening, through which the 
slag may be withdrawn at intervds. At the bottom is 
a hole called the tap-hole, usually closed with clay, for 
drawing off the rooueed metal when a sufliuient quan- 
ti^ to formed. The forsace to fed with coal, limestone, 
•TO ore, from a hole near the top, the charge being re- 
newed from time to time, os the materials burn down. 
The aetion by which the ore is reduced to the matalljc 
state may be traced os follows The oxygen of the air 
of the blast oombines with the carbon ox the coal to i 
form carbonic aoid daring the process of combustion. I 
Theearbonlo acid, in its passage through the rest of i 
the heated fuel, is decomposed, being converted into ! 
carimnio oxide. The carbonio oxide still ascending, ' 
meets with the hydrogen and ooal-gas, together with ‘ 
which it forms a reducing mixture, abstracting the 
oxygen of the ore and aattiiig free the iron in a metal- 
Ue state, which sinks down to the bottom of the fur- 
nioct wWe it oomes in contact with the carbon of the 
coat. With this carbide of iron is formed, inoreaaing 
the Visibility of the vedooediron to such an extent that 
the hme* etoyi and aUieeprasent, which have been eon- j 
verted into a Visible slag, float on the top os an imper- 
fect gloss. The slag rans over through the side aper- . 
tnrea provided for the pnxpose, and the metal is with- 
drawn eveiT twelve or twenty-four hours throng the 
ta^hole. It to ran into moulds, oonsisting of a long 
ebTOBSl, from eadk aide of which ran shorter ones. 
The central channel to known aa the earn, the aide onee 
aa the jfigei henoa the term pig-toon, aa applied to 
wmSniMnw. aNrtiii4i«ra^ttbMal*t^^ 
laM. iD th. ptooM* iBUCtM non, bgr a. tetcoans* 
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per wa^ to thought an ovdthaty^h^ 

but the amount of fuel nn^ hra been rs 
(garter by the aame meana. 


Bteamwen^eanaed for tiM Uowihtmebi^ 

^proramento ara ao#la uraat WMt of ttw.pi 
ironworks thranraout tba klngdomi and an H 
their tmpoftanee tm be wlheM flriiio the 
filteen years ago, ayieu of 300 tons per week . 

naoe was thought to he a large anantity t wImMi imfe- 
at the Ulveratene^^ otb^ ^ork^^ 000 v 

redoeedtoSSS 

The iron that comet 

Aienaee is generally mneh too impure' to bo. ttse^ 

for any but the very roughest oastinga s It therofeHl#. 

has to be remelted, to drive off as mueb.M possible w!' 
the unoombined oarbon. or graphite, aiUecin, Pfilieev,. 
phoros, sulphur, and other impurities. A fthgie.^'' 
hision converts it into what to termed *'Ko. 2 
grey iron, a fusible and liquid metal; aaaoonu'aiid 
third still farther puritoing it from carbon, fltttfl it 
converted into rofliiea or white toon, in vraieh t^. 
whole of the oarbon is combined with the metal. 29 to 
description of cast-iron is only utad for oouversiOttiBTO^ 
malleable iron ; for, although it melts easily, it lbnu%' 
much more pasty mass than some of the 
mediate qualittos of grey iron, which melt fntO^#;.' 
more liquid metal, fitting them for casting puj^ 
poses. Kefined iron made from the German imaitnoid' 
ores contains a large quantity of combined carbon aiM 
niaDgancBe, and crystallizes in large plates. It Ig 
termed epiegel-eieen, or mirror iron, worn the brilltonpy 
of its crystalline struotnre, and to much valued 
making steel. Founders are accustomed to divide oast- 
iron into three or four qualities. No. 1, pig or l^k 
cast-iron, which contains a large proportion of nnoom- 
bined carbon. No. 2, or grey cast-iron, whioh contains 
more combined carbon. No. 3, or motfled, whioh eon- 
tains only a few grains of unoombined carbon here 
there, giving it a mottled appearance. No. 4, or ra* 
fined iron, in which the whole ol the carbon is oombiaeiA 
No. 4 is very hard and brittle, and to .fit for puddling or 
conversion into malleable or wrought iron. This to 
effected by bringing an ingot of rouiied iron to a afealto 
of fusion in a revorberatorr Virnaoe, taking core to 
avoid the contact of fuel. The beat is oontinued until 
the ingot parts with its carbon, which to assisted by 
throwing on it scales of oxide, if produced in the forge. 
As the carbon burns off, the ingot becomes more MM 
more pasty, nntil at length it is converted into a gran- 
ular sandy mass. The heat to now raised until II 
bcoonicB very intenae, and thg air to excluded M' 
closing the damper and doors. The metal begllis 
agglomerate into round masses, or blooms, wl iTch thfl , 
puddler collects on the end of an iron rod, and sttqfeqtib; 
while still hot, either to the action of a hammer ortff ' 
a powerful press, called a aloughing-prMS, vil||A>' 
squeezes out the slsg and other impuritiea, and IhMil ' 
the particles of tho iron oloaer together. Tketoeillt 
then rolled intoiiars, and forma what is termed toAMn*; 

E oneous iron, a quality of metal much used where gtqgt’ 
ardnesB is required. It is distinguished by its gnsoto* 
tor tcxtnre when uotobod and broken, u is 
used for the tops of railway bars and for the weartim 
surfaces of railway wheels. Where the fibrous 
of iron is required, it is cut into lengths, after the Ann' . 
process of rolling; then .piled longitudinally, heaN^i^ 
a reverberatory furnace, and hammered out. 

{ irocess is repeated several times. Fibrous toon lf«g« 
raoture like a piece of cane, and to used where rektoi^' 
anoe to a pulling atrain to required, sooh os inttoigkia' 


of ebains, ’anchors, &o. Bs^way bars are 


uwav bars 
with the interior of the rail of ilbrouf 


ht of the pa^ng traine, 


le of granular iron, to bear the w«ai^g 
the wheela. The malleable iron of comnuiSM to i^lj 
pure, and may be teken as the type of Irah AMU flfl 
metaUurgieal purposes. Wronght-irqn to df 0 blpk ~ 
white eolour : it is bard and Instroue wnen p^shednA 
when rubbed forcibly, it emlta a peTOliito ddor^ ' 
.aTerdjge specific gravity to 7*7 to 7*2, anditreqti 
moat mtense heat of a wtnd-ftoniura jto mqft fl 
.psssea ioto a pasW oondiition befiirA melting, a 
which enablaa it ra be iofaieA together, or w^ 
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dwiitily and tenaolQr, It «xM^ aU nthcr aiatali, a 
^Ma w iron U ImsK tqiiare oatinjt bean known to 
baar a atraio of 64 tout* It ia inferior to many inetala 
aa a oonctnotor of boat and eleotrioity. Ona of ita 
paoaUaritioa ia ita capability of baiue attraotad by tiia 
wadatona or electro-magnet, and of baiog converted 
. them into a permanent magnet, when combined 
with carbon* aa in ateel, orVith snlphttr and oxygen, 
fM in magnetic crride and ccAaio varietiee of pyrites. 
Xhna, mwetic oxide, Fe^O*, and the two vanetiea uf | 
pyrites, fo.S* and Fe,Ss, are all capable of being 
magnetised permanently ; but if the oxygen or anlpbur 
is preaent in other proportions, they are completely tn- 
dUferent to magnetic action. Heated to redneas, iron 
loMS ita magnetic property, but remina it on cooling. 
Its osea are too wul known to need deaeription. Tbo 
purest variety of commercial iron is piano-forte wire, 
which may be need aa a aource of tnia metal in all 
oberaioal experimonta. It is converted into*, steel by 
being combined with a certain amount of carbon, a 
proocaa fully explained under the head of Stsxl. 

Ibok, M'BXaMiUnGT ov.— It will be best to oom- 
monee the acoount of the manufacture of this impor- 
tant motel by a description of the typical ores 
from which it la obtained. The principal ores 
of iron may, for convenience, be divided into two 
greet olaaaea:— -1. theOxiUBS; and, 2. tho CxunoH- 
49 X0. It will be unnecessary to take into considera- 
tion the meteoric masses of iron found in different 
parta of the world, as thoir economic use only obtains 
among savage nutiona, or as a mere matter of curiosity. 
9^ oxides used aa ores are somewhat numorbus ; but 
may be divided into four distinct classes : — 1. Maffiuiic 
iron ore, or looditone, Tltia ore consists of tho pro- 
toxide and aeaquioxide of iron, mixed with small qituu- 
titiea of silica. It generally contains 69 per cent, of 
pero^de and SI of protoxide, >-tbe impurities being 
■0 amall oa not to be counted. It occurs in massive 
beds in different parts of tbo earth, more csni'ciulty at 
Arendahl and JDauuemora, in Sweden. Jt la also 
found abundakily in different parts of America. The 
wm made from it is of great purity, being perfectly 
free from sulphur or phosphorus; hence the Swedish 
ImU, which is made from it almost entirelv, is more 
taliMble than any other. A largo deposit of this ore has 
lately been found iu Yorkshire. Ttio titniiiferous iron 
•and found at Taranaki, in New lillonluiid, consists almost 
onilrely of magnetic iron ore and titanium. Tituuium 
appears to exercise a most beucftciol influence on steel 
eentaining small poitious of it; the Turonuki sand is 
therefore much valued on this account.— 2. Specular 
iron, olimti, or trow glance. This ore, which is found 
pi^cipiuly in the iuand of Flha, octiurs iu rhonibo- 
oodral ciystals, which possess great lustre. It is com- 
'^poNd of sesquioxide of irou, with a small admixture of | 
magnetic oxide. Mieaeeoitt iron ore has nearly the 
composition, the crystals being in brilliant plates 
\A of in rbombohcdral masses. It is found in 
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email (uiantitioa amongst the bmmatites of Wales and 
Xanoo^re.-— 3. JRtd hamalite. This important ore is 
found in uniform radiated libroiis messes, in difforent 
parts of tbo world, and consists of the seaquioxide ofj 
iron near^ in a state of purity. It is found in large 
quantities in Wales and Lancashire, some of the 
speoimene from tbo latter locality containing nearly 
W per cent, of aesquioxidei the remainder being silica. 
It makea excellent iron. — I. Brown hwmatife. This ore 
eonsitta of seaquioxide of iron in a state of hydration, 
and occurs in rradish-brown mosses of a botryoidal, ato* 
lactitio, or reniform shape. Hydrated seaquioxide of 
^n is also found in amorphous masses raized with clay. 
Hog-iron ore belongs to tnis class. It is a valuable ore, 
Md ia found In En^mid, Wales, and Scotland. Tho 
OoXBOVxxxs are principally two 1. The ^aikote ore, 
or aparry protooarbonato, which is found^principally 
, SB orystalline massea in and about Siegen, m Prussia. 
It ocoara also at Weardalo, in Yorkshire, and in one 
or tvm other localities in England and Wales. It Is 
waluea exceedingly, from producing iron erystanisiDg 
ialamplatea,aiidWw&rneommeioeM 
Th» iron ooateSnt certain propovtiona of manganeee and , 
oarbpn, whieh reader it extreme^ valnable for ateoUl 
.'teaUng. %, Tho eUgt, or btoeh terndtemsteae of the 
fptwhiawx, widen eoaaiatB of jpvotooarboBato of 
froa aasoQiatod with day and 
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ItiathopiisMdpalofoal tbo Stafordabiraaod 
iron dietriote, whete it oeourt aiaMiatod iHtb tbdfllte 
and fuel neoemiy fer UHltiag itw The pqaitieaHfl^ 
land oeoupiaa with mapeet to tho prodnetiiQm of froil 
may be said to voadt from tibia calraordbiiiy iModm 
tiou of the thMS n oee i i a r y- materials for ihomaaullto* 
tore of this metoL Iron pyriteo oannot be add to- ba 
an ore of iron ia tho strict aenao Of the word, boio|r 
only available aa a aouroe of aulpbw nod sulpwto <ffi 
iron. 

iBow, Oxxnss ox, in OhcB,-^Inm yields, at foast, 
four compounds with oxygen,— !, the protoxido, 
Fe(.>; 2. too eeequiaxide, or perowide, as it is oftsn 
colled, Fe,0, ; 3. the blaek or magueiio oteide, whfob 
is looked on by some chemists as FosO^, and by^thnrs 
OB a compound of the protoxide and peroxide, FcO •¥ 
F03O, ; and 4. ferric acid, a weak nietakic acid, only 
known in combination with the alkalies, FeO,. Tfao 
protoxide, FeO, has never been obtained in a pore state, 
and does not appear capable of existing in the anhy- 
drous condition. It ia precipitated as a white hydrate 
when a solution of potash is qddod to n solution of pro- 
tosulphste of iron ; the fveeipitate, however, rapidly 
absorbs oxygen from ihf* air, paasing first into the green 
hydrated luagnctio W' ' , tlM afterwards into the red 
hydrated seaquioxide. - 1. Items well-marked salts with 
the acids. The protonitrede of iron is best prepared 
by decomposing the protoaulphate with nitrate of 
liaryta or Vad. It forma a light-green solution, from 
which it crystallises with diflicnlty in vacuo. If heat 
be applied, it deposits a bask) suit of the peroxide. Ite 
solution is much used in photography as a developing 
agent, from the greediness with which it absorbs oxy- 
gen. (tSTae PnoTOOBArHY.) Hho proioeulphateqf iron, 
which is also known by the names of euiphate ^iron, 
green copperae, and green vitriol, is formed when iroat 
or its sulphide is dissolved in dilute sulphuric aoid. It 
ia generally ])repaTad from the sulphide, or irou pyrites, 
by first abstracting a portion of the sulphur by roost- 
ing, and then oxidising the niasM by exposure to the sir 
and moistnro: by this means oxygen is absorbed, 
which converts the remaining sulphur into sulphuric 
acid, and the iron into protoxide. The moss is ex- 
hausted with water, and the solution evaporated and 
crystullixed. For chomieal purposes, it may be ob- 
tained by dissolving 1 pert or pure iron in If ports of 
sulphuric acid dilated with 4 p^s of water. It piys- 
tallizcs in bluisli-green rhomboidal eryetsls, conttunwg 
7 atoms of water. The sulphate of iron obtoiuod in 
commerce lias a graas<^green colour, owing to a povtiOB 
of perintrate being present. Its solution has a etreng 
affinity for oxygen, and is greatly used ia photography 
HS a developing agent, having hsen introduoM mto 
that art by Ro>)ert Hunt. It is largely used in dyteng 
and in ink-making ; it also forms ui important iiuni- 
dient in medicines which are exliibited mooses of de- 
ficieiiey of iron in the blood. With the eulphatesof 
the alkalies and manganese it forma double eulphates, 
wiiich must not be oonfounded with the douwe salts 
of the eesquleulphate, which are alums. At a teroag 
heat it is decomposed into caleolkar, or seaquioxide ef 
iron, much used in pdUshing metals. The jprteoeaate- 
fiate if iron oooors in nature ae epathose ore and elay 
ironstone. The other proto-salts are unimporteat. 
Seequioxide, peroside, or red oside of iron, is obtained in 
a variety of ways, tho beet of which is by preoipitoting 
a solution of tiio sesquicUloride by ammonia. It fells 
os a fiocoulent hydrate, soluble in add, which nay bo 
oonverted by a moderate heat into the anMdrous see- 

S uioxide, whioh is attadeed by adds with diffioutir- 
t occurs abundantly in nature^ and ferns most volDabio 
ores of iron. It is much used in eolonring glass. It is 
aho eztousively employed for the purpuee of purUying 
coal-gas from eulphumttod hydrogen, with which It 
forms a protosnlphide, whioh, when it oeases to absorb 
any more sulpknrottea hydrin, is reeonverted into 
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Btauees, appeare to exhibik feebly ooid pcopsetiis: 
Felouae having aioeesded ia fonniwa wUteeompiiMwa 
ofiheoompoMtioadCaOkFetO,. Tha nagnetie otede 
In xegarMl^ iiHteZ.es a oompouad of iha sBotetidde 
tetetesqjdiuMia Heated to whiteness, H MM tbo Jf 
XMitestiooxide. Theawquiaiteate is towisdby Iteislbg ^ 
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Mlutien Bitvfo mU ia muB (fMiSiaw.tiloagMMd 
mm off, A jnBloimli-iilrita Mfiuefeeat 

m* it obtsioed. StttquimiMMte of iron* like the 
tttqniBttlphetet oCtlnvitte eiia elifoiaiani. unitet with 
tbe etkelioe taltAetat to form tlumi. The 


Bother Its* 

OTiBeHt of iroo are onimportaiit. The VM^nelio oxide* 
•Mofe oxide, /errote;^brrfo oxide, or jMvfoeee^uioxtde, at 
ft it Tarioo^ tetmMi ooonm in nature at loadatoae, 
end forma aevevel eeiy imprartant ores of iron. It mey 
be made by exponng flue iron wire to the aotion of 
iteam at n red heat, or in a hydrated condition, by 
peroxidiaraji; two p«^ of protuaulphate of iron with 
nitric acid, to whi^ is affeerwarde added one part ol 
profcoBulphate. The wbple ie then poured into a aolu* 
tion of ammonia, with oonetent atirring. The hydrated 
cudde is of a i^een eoloar, and ie attracted by amaenet. 
^e black oxide produced by heat rontaius a large 
nroportion of maenetio oxide. JVme acid has not 
been yet obtained in a separate state. The potash salt 
may be formed in solution by heating a mixturo of one 
partofsesqnioxide with four of nitre to full redness. 
A brown mass is obtained, which, when washed, gives 
a violet solution of ferrate of potash. It lias never 
been crystallized, being extremely unstable. It may 
be obtained in the form of a browuaali-bUiok precipitate, 
by passing chlorine through a stroug solution of pulash 
in which peroxide of iron is suspended, rerratvs of 
soda, lime, baryta, atrentia, Ac., have also been formed. 
‘With ohlorine, iron forms two chlorides, — the protochh- 
ride, wliioh is made by passing dry hydrochloric acid 
> over ignited metallie iron, when it eubhineein yellowish 
oryatidB. By dissolving pure iron in a slight excess of 
hydroohlorio add, it may be obtained in palo>green 
xhomboldal crystals, containing four equivalents of 
water. The sesquiehloride is (mtained by dissulviog 
the sesqnioxide in hydrochloric acid, from the solution 
of which it may be obtained in yellow scaly crystals, 
with five equivalents of water, or by passing cblorine 
over heated iron filings, which produces the oiibydrous 
silt in brown scales. The impure sulutiou bus been 
eresUy used as a sewage deodoriser. Iron forms tw*o 
bromides, which are uniniiwrtAnt. Iodine combines 
with it in two proportions,— Fel, the protoxidis made 
by dissolving iron wire or filings in water containing 
four times tlieir weight of ioamo, forniing a solutiou 
whioh yields pale green crystals on evaporation; and 
the sesquiiodide, Fe.I,, formed by dissolving eesqui- 
oxide Of iron in hydriodio acid. It is a nd volatile 
deliquescent mass. The protiodide is used in medicine 
in combination with syrup, which retards its dccompo> 
oitioD. Iron forms numerous compounds with sulphur, 
the only important opes being tlm protoeulphidr, FeS. 
and the bisulphide, Fe8„ or iron pyrites. The proto- 
sulpfaide is DccasioiiiaUy found in nature, but it is gene* 
xalfy made by projecting into a red-hot crucible a 
mixtnre of thirty-two psarts of irou filings and twenty, 
one parts of flowers of solpbur. It is largely used in 
the laboratory as a sonree of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The bUulphide ocean BbandaD% in nature as iron 
pyrites, and is used exclnsively as a source of sulphur 
and green copperas. The compounds of iron with 
pbospbbras sre unimportant, except as exeroising a 
deletarions infinence on metallic iron oontsiuing them. 
With carbon it forms one oorbide, FeC, ; however, veiy 
quantities of carbon exeroise an important action 
m the formation of steal. {Ser SvxsL and Cxst-Ibov. ) 
Boride of iron has beenobteined by reducing the borate 
by hydrogen, and sflieidn of iroa is supposed to enter 
into the oomposftkm of mots, or Indisn steel. A 
nitride of iron has been obtained by Fremy, os a white 
powder of aneertaia ccxapeaifaon. The compounds of 
&on salts, with the aoito of the oipAie acids and bases, 
ore numerous and important, bemg much employed- in 
ttodieine. The citrate of quiniiie and iron, of ammoiiia 
obd iron, and mm others, form etegant mm^ens 
mueh in vogue. !nmy ace mostly unarysteUisabkt, sad 
are generally pveparod in the form of seales. fay mpo. 
gating their solutions on gteis, and otaripipteg of the 
-bomy transparent rossseaftioineA : 

Ibovt, (€lr, ffoeaeia), in Bho^ k afona 
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pfOM Hto 

oharioter. In speeoh, iheN is 

timdac tea.0 in wfateb irony is mtemod. 

glvou to this word by me an^enta was 

ferent fcqm that in whiob^ k no# employed ; 
noted &n ignorance pumosely sttbeted, taproi 
confound an antagonist, and was tnueb emii|^^ed 
Socratea againtt the Sophists^ wboind^dobtamOdHia' 
name of the IronioaL 

iBBintATioir, (from Bat. frrojik^.'B. 

Bhine), a term genenUly used to sSmitfo tho-appjsr^ ' 
enlargement of the disc of a oekstiid Itedy. kl ft 
restricted sense, the word properly dmiotes the ekls* 

..r I , ■ ^ 


illusion caused by tho action of light on the eyo, ' 'mSh 
rays of light from points on tlm aurfsoe or mt objlik 
fall on tho retina, an agitation may be^ produoOd* teC* 
tending to within Bhorl distances near the pokti.tn 
which the humours of the eye cause the mystuiBeqiNr . 
verge. A perception may consequently ante, 9i b , 
fringe or border round a ImuiDona body, whkh ttiB ' 
give an ap])arent enlargement of such body. A ttgCj ' 
for instance, seen with the naked eye, •earns to bxA . 
disc of HCiisible moguitude. On acoount of its diatonaa 


It would appear to be a point, if the rays of each peo^ 
uced no eueot bc^rond jthe axis of coovar- 


of light prod ^ „ . 

goncc. Thus, tho discs of botn the sun and moon are 
in like manner conceived to be apparently enlarged. 


When the moon is now, the part 'which is rsodiffd 
luminous by the sun appears to be a portion of a Itegjir 
sphere than tho port which is more laintiy illnmifisfiid 
by the reflected light from the earth : this pheno m si ^ / 
ia also accounted for by the apparent enlargemeuti 
irradiation, of the part cidightened by the sun. A kttil 
of irradiatiou may also be nrodnoed, move or ]eae,ln a • 
telescope, from defects in the object-gksa, thelrrMkh* 
ality ol dispersion and diflVactiou, au of which gire M 
apparent magnitude to a luminous point. The apparent 
maguitudcB of celestial bodies were very ecrontoaily 
estimated before tho invention of the telescope. Tfetio 
Itrube estimated the diameter of Tenus to be tvfslw 
times, and Kepler seven times, greater than it kiiow 
known to be. Tbo cause of such mistakes k no|l 
moved by tho telescope, but^ by incressing the - 
djaineters without magnifying the offeot of rttdkikflf. 
a proportions! diminiitiou is made in the error > 

by tbo apparent enlargement. Objects wbkh ang 
equal sise, through the efiact of irradiation, 
pear to difl'er in size : this effect depends either ^ • 
their colour or the quantity of light whioh fiiBi UDNik 
them. It wag rtrharked by Sir William BerteM, not- 
when a bright circle was viewed together mth a dprifk 
ono on a bright ground, the former always appeared 
larger than the other; and in order to oorv^-tho 
error in estimating the ma|i[nitndea of the eoItnailMl 
about tcmxiles, when seen agiuust a bright ground, the 
ancients made tho ibickness of the eolunina to InerliftM 
proportionately to the distance between them. VitRlii 
vius, in his work on architecture, explain! this prabtiM 
by saying that the columns with wide intervals, bdug 
more surrounded by the a|r, appear on that axeeiMfl-^ .. 
be more slender iban those wbkh are ifleser. jQlte 
perceptions of magnitude, howaver, depend 
those of distance, and a contrary efleot frequMwjnUnM , 
place with objects viewed againte ^ 

uwbelkvedtobemore dktant ttektSwflteEteSx, - 
(Are IrrTJiBCOLiTsisxAnoir,) 

IxuanoNxi,, k-rfoh'-O'iidl (Lak, krgikmiHb)^ 

applied, both in Aritbxsetie and dliitbrtj. te 

or qaantities whose roots are ittoomm — — 
onity, and whkli cannot, tiMrefbre;^-h» 
trocted. Thus, tho root nf fo or le .. 
because it eannot be expressed, hr ^ finite;^ 

If thxeidoof asqnarobx xqpil to I, thett 
itadkgonal, ^ will aonMqttsntkite kin 
Mcmtey teiito .tite 

koommensoMbk withi m adiis* 

tknaktve termed funlsi 
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•fjweiBod in sDj finite numbera, yet ifioee epproxiine- 
^na can be mMo to their intnoaie railflee. Hothine 
ahoiva this more plainly then the eTolataonoftneomiiiM 
earaa« which gives m near a value aa possible to the 
result aimed at . The theory is at followa Aasoine 

v^'f Vy'ss \/a+ ^ i then, by squaring each idda» m 
gain af+y+2 -v/ay=o+ a/* ; *+y =o, and 2 Veys 

From these two equations lit find x and y thusi— 


i^*+2jy+y's5a"'> , 

nh S’ * 


«•— 2ay+y*s=a®-fi 


day 

e^ysVo^^l butff<t*yssa 
04- e— ^ 


I and ys 


which gives u s the ne arest approsimation to the value 
of the root ^/o+ 

TnaBouctBni Oasbs, W-r9‘du*-»{-hl (Tjat.)i are well 
expressed to be those peculiar citses in the solution 
of onbio equstions in Algebra, where Cardan’s theory, or 
formula, fails in its apnlioation, on uceouut of its ima- 
ginary expression. This unfortunate circuiustanco 
caused great difficulties to arise in the paths of early 
analysts; and even up to the present day nil eflbrts 
may be deemed unsuccessful. In Braudo’a Bictionarv, 
a clover article on tho eitbjeot well explains the diffi- 
oulty. ** In order to show in what it conaists, lei the 
proposed cubic equation be d;*+ajr+e-0 j then, by 

Cardan's rulo> wo have *={^ 0 + + Ic*)^ + (— Je 

— Now if, in this expression, a is negn- 

tive, and^> is greater than then v;,a» + lc* will 

be a negative quantity, and consequently tho extraction 
of its square root will bo imposaiblc, ns the expression 
+ will be imaginary. (See Imaginaby Quan< 
nriBA.) Bat it is known, from thethi>orynf eqiia- 
tions, that every cubio oqiiation must have at ]ea>t 
one real root; and it is a oircunistunce not a little 
remarkable, that those oiibio equations in which this 
imaginary expression occurs hafo not only one real 
root, but have all the three roots real. It is possible 
to disengage tho expression for tho value of .r trorn the 
imaginary quantities by expanding it by the biuominul 
theorem ; for the imaginory quantities, which will bo 
the same in both the resulting series, will bo positive 
in tho one series and negative in the other ; and there- 
fore, on adding the series together, they will be elimi- 
nated." However, the series which results from this 
source will rarely be wliat is termed convergent, and, 
oonsoquently, the method will be deprived of any 
utility it might have appeared to possess. The follow- 
ing method is, perhaps, the simplest of the many which 
have been devued wherewith to solve the difficulty of | 
coble equations. Suppose ay ss« be the proposed 
equation, an are, a, must then be found in the trigo. 
nomotrical tables whose natural cosine is 3t V3*f-2y ; 

then the three roots of the equation will be— 

X s S\/iyx 008^0 

X = 2a/5x sin 5 (90®-o) 

jpss-2v^x O08i(90°-a). 

These formuln wiU apply whether s be negative or posi- 
tive : but when s is negative, it would simplify the 
dimination .if the are a should be cbosoo, sq that ite 
Mint, and not its eostne, be equal to 3ey/3'i‘2y^/y, 
vrheu the roots will be found in a much easier manner. 

IlBiOATiOK/ir-rs-oat'-sftan (Lat. tiriyo, I water).— 
Xu general language, this term is employed in Agricul- 
ture to signify the watering of the earth to increase its 
fruitihlness. In a more confined sense, the term is 
applied to that species of flooding wliich consists in 
ipreadiug a sheet of water over a field or meadow, in 
aueh a manner that it can be readily withdrawn. 
Water is tho moat esaantial of all tho substances which 
concur in tho vegetation and growth of plants: no eeed 
oan genninate, and no plant receive nonri^ment, 
without moisture. No verdure exiake in those warm 
eUmates where the rains are periodioal and the soil 
|l dried np by continnal evaporation, nnless springs or 
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hlways the most hnortant whara timra la abundance of 
water, a warn tamperafcucer, and rapid evaporatioiU' 
'Fhe observation of thaaa oisemnatanoas snggested 
voriona methods Of irrigatiou. The artificial wacaring 
of the earth, chiefly to produoe ineraased crops w 
grass, has been in use fhom a ve^ remote period. In 
many parts of the East the climate is sneh that, in 
various situations, soils now fertile would be rendered 
sterile, were not the ground enriched with cqiiona ' 
supplies of water. In patriarchal times, various 
hydraulic machines were used for the purpose of sup* 
plying tho ground with water. Some or these resembled 
the water-wheels of the fon-distriots of England, and 
were worked by tho feet of men, somewhat after the 
manner of the modern treadmill. It is to this enstom 
that Moses alluded when he reminded thw Israelites 
of their sowing their corn in Egypt and watering it 
with their feet (Dent. xi. 101. In the sandy soils of 
AraViia, n similar prartico still exists. At the present 
day, ill Egypt, water is sometimes raised, for purposes 
of irrigation, by means of a wicker basket lined with 
leather, which is held by cords between two men, who, 
by this laborious means, swing it over the banks of the 
Nile into the canal vihich conveys it to the lands in* 
tended to be irrif^ted. Tho early employment of 
irrigation by tho Egv'itians and Chinese was most 
probably the result ■ tho good cfiects which were 
observed to bo pro^ ■ ‘cA by the overflowing of the 
Nile and tho Chine i rivers. In Italy, especially on 
the banks of the Po, irrigation has been carried on 
since before the time of Virgil ; and the process is still 
employed in the same district with great care and zeal. 
After the fall of the Roman empire, agricultnro 
rapidly declined ; bnt, singularly enough, irrigation 
continued to be practised throughout ine dark ages 
with great success. This was more especially the case 
in Lombardy, where the princes patronized and foU 
lowed the example of the various religious establish* 
ments. Tho waters of the chief rivers of Northern 
Italy, such as tlio Fo, the Adige, the Tagliamento, and 
of all the minor streams, are used at tho present day 
in irrigation. No oilier country poBaesses so large an 
extent of rich water-meadows as that portion of Italy. 
1'be whole country, indeed, from Venice to Turin, may 
he said to be formed into ono great water-meadow. 
From Italv the practice spread into France and Spain, 
and lastly into llritain. In Bengal, wells are dug in the 
highest parts of tho fields, and from them, by meane of 
bullocks and a rope over a pulley, water is raised in 
buokets. and conveyed to all parts of the fields by 
small channels. Long before the discovery of the new 
world by Columbus, irrigation was practised by the 
Mexicans. They collected the water from mountain 
torrents, and conducted it to their lands by means of 
proper channels, with great care and skill. It was not 
till the end of the 17tb century, however, that water* 
meadows were constructed in Britain upon anything 
like a soicntific system. Of these, those in Wiltshire, 
which are amongst the most celebrated in England, 
were constructed between 1700 and 1705. The water- 
meadows of Hampshire and Berkshire were made 
about the same time. Towards the oonrinsion of the 
18th century, great improvements took place in tiiis 
branch of agriculture. With regard to the precise 
manner in which irrigation acts, it would seem that 
much depends upon the chemical propertiee of tho 
river-water employed. Atmospheric air and water 
contain all the principal elemente of vegetables; 
namely, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon ; the 
rest are either present in the sod, or held in Bolntion 
in the water. Besides, it seems probable that water 
has an important office with respectito the growth ct 
plants. If the principle discovered 1^ Maoaire is ad* 


,V#iara supply the moistore required; and vegeUtmiii ie 


the plant, and may, in fact, be Injurious to it. It may 
be, tber^ore, neoeseary to remove this residue, or 
excrement, as it may be called ; ud the pereoUatienof 
water through the soil would appear to be the meaaa 
wbiofa nature has provided for this purpose. It can, 
therefore, be readfly eupposed that the simple washing 
of the roots with pure and soft running water hit a 
beneficial efibet am plants. If water beaUowad tm ’ 
grow aUgnant# and to evaporate, Jaavinf the Iwrtfal 







^ Inrjtogites 

ttftUar in lohitioa to mnibiintho lojl^nfl ^ tdifatt* 

tegMOfiirigatioamioii. IninMbOMMirrtutfMi nnd 

OMMO BgQfttio pIkKiti growlMUMd of griirti, m mtj 

boiMQ 10 aUmanhy pkeM. Irrffotion» to vo olfoo- 
toolf depeodt, thorefim, npon the eireulotion of tb« 

wotor : «nd top move noYoiM tlie loil, sod etpaoiollj 

tile Bob-aoil, the more tigprooa ii the ▼emtotion. In 
all ouses of irrigatioit, uie water, whether it oomee 
fiwm natoral lakee and riren, or artifloial wetla and 
ponds, must first be abOTo the level of the land to be 
irrigated. This is ejmerally the most important point 
to be considered. There most also bo a ready exit for 
the water; oonseqaentlj, the land must not lie lower 
than the natural reoepta^ of the water. One of the 
first and most important steps in irrigation is, there* 
fore, taking the level. This becomes a simple matter 
when the gronnd liei along the banks of a running 
etream. A channel, receiving the water at a higher 
point than that to which the nver flows, may be dug at 
a less deolivity than that of the bed of the stream, and 
made to carry water higher than the banks of the 
river ; from wnich level it can be allowed to descend 
slowly, and irrigate a considerable epaoe, before it 
returns to the stream. This form of irrigation is the 
most common ; and the aise, shape, and direction of 
the ohiinnels depend on the nature of the soil, surface, 
&o. In all irrigation, the general principle may fall 
described as the supply of an abundanee of water to 
every portion of the surface, and taking it ofi: again 
with rapidity. Artificial modes of effecting these two 
results are often necessary. When the sutTace to be 
irrigated is fiat and level, it is frequently neoessary to 
form arttfloial slopes for the water to pass over. The 
whble of the ground is then laid in brood undulating 
beds, tfauB upper part of which is quite level I'rom end 
to end when the supply-channel is cut. All the 
snpnly-ftirrowB are fed by a main channel at right 
angles to tiie beds and somewhat above them. When 
the flood'gates are opened, the water flows into all 
the npper channels very regularly, till it OUa them to 
overflowing in their entire length. The best water- 
meadows are those which have a perfect command of 
water and a regular supply. During frost, when the 
vogetaHou of dry meadows is suspended, the wator- 
rocodowa are allowed to have a current of water flowing 
over them. By this means they are protected from 
the effect of frost, and the grass continues to grow as 
Jong as the water flows over it. Whenever the tem- 
perature ie above fteesing, however, the flow of water 
n stopped, ae too much moisture would he injurious to 
the vegetation. By this means, at the first sign of 
spring, before tbe dry meadows have recovered from 
the effeote of winter, the grass grows rapidly in tbe 
water-meadows. By carelul and judicious manage- 
ment, two or three crops of grass can also be obtained 
in one season. When the water is suited for irrigation, 
the land never requires manure. The best soil for a 
water-meadow is a good graiel. The water of tbe 
Avon, in Wiltshire, would appear to contain all the 
principles essential to rapid vegetation ; for tho finest 
and richest water-meadows on its Imnks are situated in 
a mere bed of shingle matted together by the roots of 
the grass. In Sngbind, tbe great advantage of water- 
meadows is not BO much the superior quantity and 
qualitv of the graie produced, as tbe early spring crops 
furnisbed by them. They thus afford pasturage to 
ewes and lambs, which can, by this means, be brought 
earlier into the market. Christmas is the usual time 
for lotting the water on to water-meadows, and it is 
generidly allowed to flow over while the frost lasts : if { 
the weather is mild, it is sliut off during the day and 
turned on at night. The grass brains to grow rapidly, 
end is soon ready to be fed off. There is, perhaps, no 


and looii nftev- rariouB persons hk obhiMMfe 
profiiised to be idfted with unknown donSsMb vtisi 

led ttwsy, MU0, bttttt ixpeuediWlin his oirAbb^ 
the founder of* new sset,-*>the Irringmk^ 


Diherwise he borne to the sea, are saved tw ngrioul- 
ture. * 

inTurams, fr'-oiffc-tise, is the name oomnunfly 

S iveu to a sect of Chrietians, after the Bev. Edward 
rving 1 but who style themselves ** tbe CakhoHe Apo- 
siolio Ohufbb.** In the winter of lfi2fi-30,lri^M- 
liiraiM* .nteofaiiooi^ to to btenMn 
BtottCk Loiton, m ntiijMt of aebttMl •»•> 
lOifi 




recognise, as the only standard! of feith, the/ 
creeds of the eatholio ohniah-^tiie AimitisaVr'^ 
Kioene, and St. Athanailof a. Th^ holdthffter^^^ 
rule in the Church ought to be exerbiaed, ab t, _ 
by twelve apostles, not eleoted or os&Jfiisd by H 
but called and sent forth immediately by 0oa.L 
tides apostles, they have pro^ets, bvangeliillil. AM , 
pastors, foriaiag the minlsuw of the Chnruh. 
together with tho powers ana gifts o( the JQ[o|y tiMif: 
dispensed and distributed among her ttamberit 
regard as necessary for preparing and perfeoting ..tiit' 
Church for tho second advent of the Xim. The dtife' 
gre^tions are placed under the pastoral rol0 of'siura^ 
or biabops, with whom are easooiatad in the wompC.v 
the ministry priests and deacons. The dtaoens gM 
distinct and separate order of miniitere, ehoseh ip 
each congregation out of their own number, end 
dnined either by apostles or angels. The pnbsti m ' 
first called to their oflioe by the word throoffu the fiTPs , 
pbets, and then ordained byapoefles; anal bye ' 
call and ordination are the angels chosen from annkfi' 
the priests. The holy eochariet is celebrated evttty 
Lord's day, and there is divine worship several ttmsi 
daily. Tho worship is oonduoted by means ot Sritnd' 
which embodies portions of the ntnals in use in . 
difl'eront sections of the Church, Greek, Komsn, and ' 
Frotestant. In their ritual observanoes and olfoes of 


tbe senses what is conveyed to the intellect end tub 
spirit by words. When the nnmbers apd moans admit, 
the worship is conducted with the greatest magnlfloeneo^ 
while it is also capable of adaptation to vwy narrow 
circumstances. Besides ftee-will offeriogt, members 
contribute a tenth part of their income to tbe support 
of the priesthood. Tho groat object of interMt with 
them is tlie hope of tho speedy coming of Christ. In 
England there are about thirty congregations of toem, 
comprising about 0,000 communicants ; and them are 
also congregations of them in Scotland and Irelaiid, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Canada, and the 
United States. 

JsAiAu, is the name of the first, in order, 

of the nruphekio books of the Old Testament, agid 
called al'tor its author. Isaiah prophesied under the 
reigns of Uzziah, Jotbam, Ahaa, and Uecekiah. Jlos 
cording to a.Tewish tradition, be was Mwn asundeiji 
by order ol Mauasseb; but this la very donbtftd^ 
Down to the latte* ,pHrt of the last oentuiT^IesIqhWw 
universally regarded, both by Jews and ObristiiM lb 
the author of tins book ; but linoe that time, the efeia 
man rationalists have been endeavouring to prove that 
the booe ia a collection of jpropbeeies made by dUfegti^ 

f-Xiae^a 

** Sermons and Dissertatione ;** Hetigi 

Christologio des alten Testamentai** Horne's ^ 

troduetiou to the Holy Scriptures." Tbejteedlotloai 
of Isaiah may, according to Home, be divided tilha . 
six parts, each containing a number of dbcoiivl^ll^ ^ 
livered by the prophet to tho varioue natioiui pV paam . . 
whom he was commissioned to address. 



ind success of the gospel, and the eoiafeg 
of Messiah to judgment (i.— v.), oelive^ld dwring te 
reign of Uzziah, king of Jdaah; fi, ebmpiiMW Wt, 
predictions delivered u the rei|^ Of 'Jothmn 
Ahsa (vi.— nii.l; 8. eopteini batidps j 
sgsinst the Babylonians, Asmlaoe, FbilisI 
oUier nations, with whom the Jews had any it 
(ziii.— iziii.) ; 4. contains a prophesy of | 
oalamities that ahonld befA jthe peoj^ of 
mercifal preservation &t h femhaat of ihraS, 
their Teatoralioii to thste eawrtry,--or-^'*-- 
to the gospti, asA the desimtii 

Mr.— ixBv.) ; g. oomprisai the L 

the prophesy of Isaiah 
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m Mm of prophedei. doUvond, ih tBl 
towBrda the close of fteMeh** jreigti. Isdab faes 
been deDominated the esenselteA Mopbet, on eo- 
oount of the nnaber and tadety or his projofteoies 
ooaoernisff the Messiah. This ptophet, says Xosrth, 
abounda in inch transoenilant exceUencies* that he 
may be prepay said to affo^ the most pesfeet model 
of provhetio poetiy. He is at onoe elegant and suh* 
lime, forcible and ornamental s he nnitea energy srith 
OOptraaneeSf and dignity with rariety. In hia senti- 
menta there is aneommen eleration and majesty ; in 
his imagery the utmost pnopriety, elegance, dignity, 
and dirersity ; in his langnage uncommon beauty and 
energy, and, notwithstanding the ohseutity of liis sub* 
iei^, a suit^eiog degree or clearnese and simplicity. 
Vo these we may add, that there is such sweetness in 
the poetical composition of his sentence, whether it 
proceed from art or genius, that, if the Hebrew poetry 
IS at present possessed of any remains of its native 
gpraee and harmony, we shall chiefly And them in the 
writin|n of Isaiah.— Home's Introdueiion to the 
jffoiy Seriptitrei, 

Xaovirax^ft'hu'^s-d (Gr. iseho, T retain ; ouron, the 
niinelfin ned., denotes a retention of urine, and is 
distingoisbed fmm dysuria in that, in the latter case, 
tikedisebarge is attended with much diflicuUy, whereas 
in the former there is a total retention. They arc both 
cSther acute, arising from inflammation, or obrouic, 
from oaloOlas, &e. 

Utirobass, a rery pure form of gelatine 

or animal jelly, prepared from certain parts of the 
entrails of sererai flin. The boat isinglass is prepared 
inHussia, from the membranes of the sturgeon, espo* 
dally from its air-bladder and sounds, which are very 
lame, 'When removed from the flsit, they are washed 
wltn cold water, and closed to the air for a short 
time, to make them Btiffhn. The outer skin is then 
fOmoved, and the remainder cut out, and twisted 
lodsslly into rolls, according to the size required. These 
twisted rolls are called '* staples," and are known com- 
aeiulaUy as long and short staples. The ilrat of these 
ll dried m the air, and is considered the beat. Isinglass 
of the purest kind is used in oonfectionery, and also 
hurgely in refining wine and beer. Isinglass is almost 
Without colour, taste, or smell ; is usually in thin pieces ; 
and is soluble in water. It is dissolved readily by most 
aiflds, but is not soluble in aloohol. The annual im- 
portations of isinglass into this country, fromHusaia, 
1^x11, the Hast Indies, Prussia, Guiana, and other 
places,, amount to about 180,000 lbs. Though ettm- 
tomlf derived from «cs and glate, the terra is probably 
a oorruptioQ of the German correlative term, httiieing- 
ihtt, 

tsxe, i'-sfr, was tbe same of one of the chief deities of 
the anoiest Egyptians, the wife of Osiris. 8he was the 
goddess of tbe earth and of fecundity, and tbe cow was 
aaered to her. Her annual festival lasted for seven 
days. She was ssoidly represented as a woman with 
tbe horns of a cow. Iter pnests were bound to observe 
perpetual ehaetity. Her worship came to he widely 
spread through Greeoe, where she was identified with 
Hemeter. In Boma too her worship was common , and 
here her rltca were characterized by the grossest licen- 
tiousness, so that thM were repeatedly prohibited. 
Tiberius, with a view of putting a stop to them, caused 
her images to be thrown into the Tiber; but they were 
afrerwards revived. . 

iBocvaoKAno £mi, l-fo-Iro-mdfMb (Or. ieoe. 
^nsal; chroma. Colour).— When a pencil of polarized 
!ht la transmitted along the axis of a oirstal, such as 
^c^r nitre, and then received into tno eye, after 
paMtng.^rough aplate of tonrmalino, coloured rings 
pti^ved. To these coloured rings the term iso- 
Opoihatto lines has been mvplted. If between two 

f lstes of tourmaline, haviiyi their axes at right uncles 
0 ope another, a plate or nitre be plaoed, having its 
Mhoes perpendicular to the axis of the natural prism, 
and higidj polished t and the system held close to tbe 
Oye be turned twards the aW, or a afaeet of white 
paper, there will Boaeen a series of oval rings about 
yeh d f twoTdiBti n pot^fonniuii togrthwaouni 
Mtesemblmg the curvea caUed lemntscofa. Tbe carves 
' ^ ..jVi^fve thdr name from tbe drenmsteooe that throat- 
' 4Nrt each tlie tint ia constant. ^ 

St . . (Qt. free, equidi diwnot, 

f, lw» 


time), biwnHMda proM7 appeMtiinf to allffie 
terns in wqnittbeimQ, ly wWws, when slighw distuimBd 
more or less, the esoilwilotts resulting ere sUpnforaied 
in tbe same time, or So nearly In the earn* time that 
any retardation (nr aooeleratiott is imperoeptible. When 
a pendulum, for instance, is idlowed to vibrate tiB ft 
rests, it will be found that no peroeptible differenoe 
exist sbetween the vibrations of longer or shorter exienti 
the same nnmbM of vibrations bet^ made in the samb 
length of time. Again, in the sound produced bf a 
I musical string, the nnast ear cannot detect any diner* 

I ence in the pitch of a note made by a smart blow on 
the piano-forte key and a gentle touch ; yet a tot 
small diCfercnoe in the number of vibrations per seoona 
would be perceptible to the ear. Oscillations or vibra* 
tions performed in equal timea are termed iteehrtnuHa 
or ieochronat ; and itoehronid linen are tiuMe along which 
a heavy body descends with a uniform velocity. 

IsoLoootrB SsRisa, i-so^-o-yae (Gr. ieoe, equal), in 
Chem., carbon ooinponnds, that differ from each other 
by one or more equivalents of hydrogen, but still hew 
a close relationship. Thus, tbe denvatives of 
C^IT., are isologous with those of allyl, C«H«, both 
of tno&o rarliclps commencing a aeries of acids, 
ethers, alcohols, aldel ils, Ac. 

Isom® RIDES, Isov. aSH, t-eom'-e-tfdTc, <-soiB'-e*Ws» 
(Gr. iaoe, equal: part), in Chem., isomerides 

are stibstaocr^s which have the same nltimate eomposi* 
tion, but difiVrent properties, owing to their eiementc 
being grouped together in a different manner. Thus, 
fornnutn olf ethyl and acetate of methyl have pre« 
cisrly the same ultimate composition, but their ele- 
ments are disposed in a dilTereat manner , 

Formic acid. Oxide of ethyl, 

C,HO„ C«U,0 » C«H,04;and 

Acetic acid. Oxide of methyl, 

0,11,0,, C,H,0 s 

(See also FotTMXsxDBs and M&TaKXBiDXl.) 

IsoMKRoos Flowsb, i-son’-e-Tue (Gr. isos, equal; 
merpgf a part), a term applied in Bot. to a flower 
which has tbe whole of ils parts equal in number. 

ISOURTKICIL PKHSrBCTIVB, S-fO-ISCf^-rc-tdi (Gt. 
•hoe, equal, and merretn, to measure), a method of 
drawing any building, or range of buildings, ia such e 
manner that tbe height, length, and breadth may be 
exhibited in tbe proportion which they really bear 
to each other, aud not as tb^ appear when the 
drawing is made in accordance with the rules of per- 
spective; in other words, the perspective plane of 
the paper must be imagined as making equal angles 
with the three principal dimensiona of the figure and 
the eye, at an' infinite distance. Thus linos in the three 
priiioipel directions will be drawn on the same scale, 
and that scale the same for all puts ef the line. fl%e 
manner in which an object is represented when drawn 
in isomotrical perspective will be best undoratood by 
reference to tbe acoompenying engraving, in whieb a 




cube Is represented la MDoordance with tbe ndM of 
perspective in fig. I, and according to iiometrioal 
perspective in fig. 2. 

IsoMORPHisu, s-«o-iMcr:)lnn (Gr.froe, equal; wornkf, 
form), in Chem., the property discovered dj Mftscher* 
iicb, possessed by certain bodies of similar compoaiUoo, 
of crystallizing in aimilar forms. Snbstancea possessing 
this property are found to be etrangely alli^ m 
fheir efaemlow nature; and the fact of two bodiee ozje- 
tallisitig in the esone form baaoften led to thediscotciy 
of points of great aimilerily between them. The Saums,- 
(br mBtattoe> no matter what their components, siUc^g- 
talliae in o^faadta,. and a crystal of potaeb olimnfia- 
slna may be transfemd io a solntsGSi of aaoMiiiUi 









whlAwiU «cniil|lmi»4» dfinMilt «f 
*eh» k^tefcioDt »dl»litiag ihB 

lioft iNTiMiitoxpliMgitoq^ 

1 . 2 . 

8e«|nioiciaftoflM)iiV«.0* loiSda ' XI 

u ofChromiom Cr.Os BromSda KB 

Xiaorida KFi 

3. 4. 

flnlpl^Mid 80, aa«aa»*««a«a4 « 

SdraliDaoid 8«0, 

C^mfoaeid CrO, Zino (oxUU of) ...... ..ZnO 

lungaDio uid 3iiiO, Oadaium (oxide of) .. .CdO 

Tlw Aotatticni emplo^^d to denote oertein mfnemli, 
e<Mit»ioio(; Twryiiif* proportions of isomorphous bodies, 
fnqnim ezplenetion. It often happens that a mineral 
eontaibs the same" eolteetiTO amoont of isomorphous 
ealMtaaeos united to a certain qnantitj of oijf;en» or 
aqy ether eubaranee, irhioh nmj raiy in their proper* 
tkm to eadi other, withhi anr ooneeireble Hmit; an 
wUeh ease the oompound is ajmbolised tlius:— 
(A1 Fe), O,, wbioh means that the proportions of ala* 
whiam and iron are not known, but that, together, they 
Ibrm a quantity equiralent to AJ, or Fe,. 

IsowaKDna, 4-sofi-da'*drd, in Bot.« aeen. of the tiat. 
ord. SapatacM, From the species /. and other 
ineoies, the Talnabla substence called gatta*percha is 
obtaia<^. The 1. iJutta, which is commonly known as 
the taban-tree,| is a natiteof Singapore, Borneo, and 
either Malsy iuaods. Dr. Seemann states that it is 
nearly extinct. (Set QwcA^vuticm..) 
leoscsiiBB TntAwein. (See Gsomrtkt.) 
leostxvoirous, i*«o«*fem'*o*«M« (Qt. ieoe, equal ; 
etemen, a stamen), in Bot., a terra applied tO 4 Dower 
in which the stamens are equal in number to the 
petals, or divisions of the corolla. 

XsorsnvAii Liwss. (See Cuum.) 

Bmitk, it'-nte (Fr. wsMer, to qo out} Lat. fmiieulWi 
a little fonntain), in Surg., is an ulcer artiHoisliy 
fMmed, and kofH; open, bo as to discharge matter, for 
the purpose of removing an tinbcallhy condition from 
some neighbouring part of the system. It is nsuslly 
formed by making au incision through the integuments 
with a iMoet, or other sharp instrument, snHiciontly 
hwge for the insertion of one or more peas, which are 
TCtained there by a strip of adhesive plaeler, so as to 
prevent the wound from healing, and keep up a state 
of oonstant irritation. The actnal cantcry and caustic 
potash are also employed in forming issues, bring 
applied to the part till it sloughs, and the ulcer thus 
fbnned being kept open, either with peas or some 
irritating substance. A blister kept open by repeated 
renewals of the irritating matter, is en issue. Hetons 
are another form of issao, made by passing a brood 
Del needle, threaded with silk or oUier suitable sub* 
atMme, under a portion of the skin, aud leaving the 
iilk SB the passage, with an end hangiug out on each 
tide* Issues are priooipally employed for tha removal 
af ^onio disorders of the internal organs, particularly 
•ash as are of an inflammatoiy nature, the nbjeet being 
•o withdraw the action ftom the internal organ, where 
it might be attended with danger, to without, where it 
is auimportant. In tha managament of all issues, 
grant oleonUness should ba i^aerved, and the part 
mated several times a day, 

Zmun, in IJaw, has varions tignifloations. Some* 
tfanas it demotes rao children begotten between a man 
1 ^ his wife; sometimes the profits growing from 
Ottareemcots and fines ; somatimea the profits of lauds 
•od tssaments ; but it generally sigosUM the point of 
matter in dispute between a plaintiff and defendaut in 
aoaose. When, in the eonne of pleading, the perries 
in a oante come to a point, which is eSamed on oae 
tide and denied on the other, they are then said to be 
Bit issue. IsBuee conoeming uanses are of two kluds,— 
upon matter of fact end matter of law. Aa isstra in 
SmI ii where the plaintiff and defendant hMre agreed 
^ a point to be tried by a jury, an fern* in law fe 
dateraified by the indgas. Imimb are tisa general or 

r dsl. A genend Issne Is whsva the defendant denim 
whotA or the prineipel pert, of tha attegstioae of 
As piiSdUff,* a s^al issae it where sDtsa spetial 
mm:, «r aiMiM polirt, j» J* hyiw tl» 


pattloitias leat^airihit is tha anhjaat of 


it aBlyadirtistitda.M to the fiftMhor 


tiaM^ the Mmdaot fe 

^ t .11 



iabilicy/ There moat be in every iesae an __ 
on the one pert and a denial oa tike other, 

're abontd ba aa ftaB is the tAfeitiae* 
pasty admits tiia fsdta, bnidsniis thaJ^afj 
other, he ii seid to demur. The aUttiBae^ 
eounter-statasseute of tha parrias art aallad tiw. 

S . (See PaBABflra.) 

itautuK Qambs. (ffm^aecne.) 
iTAOOLumm, i*fd*bsl'*a*sitisb in Kiii.t * miaae«MML ^ 
granular quarts rook, found la Broiil, la wMtii fold; 
and topae are eesoeiat^ 

iTAUAir AicaiTEOTonn, a eiffleof fiwbin , 

tecturo founded on tha old Bosmn orders, aad tim oba* 
rsoteristio features of the aoeteut buildragi of fenMh 
which may be eonaidired to have beeikuritiatisdIS ' 
Italy by BraneUeBebS and the Italian anchitasti Of 4Hl ; 
day, in the 18th century, and brought to perfeatiOD w 
Palladio and other arouitesta of emioenee, fe ^a Uw . 
century, who flourished in the timea of the Madaslb 
In buUdinEB designed both fer publie and primta piipv 
noses, it is chiefly ohsraeteriaed by tim naa of tha 
Koman ordera of arebitaoture, rather os deoaratirw 
than constructive featnreo. Tb^ are m‘< inly obtaihad 
by the use of pilutem plaead along the iuBoda of aadi 
story of a building at intervala, each row of itiliatsin 
being surmounted by an entablatura running Mongtiia, 
entire length of the edifico, like a atriug-oonrae. Whaa 
engaged columns, or oolumns attached to the WoX 
and projecting from its face to the extent of ona-hw 
or threo'fourths of their diameter, were used, tha an* 
iablature was broken over aooh column, to pr^Snt tbb 
heavy aupearance that it would have presented if fe 
had been of the some depth throughout; atid tMe wie 
frequently done in the case of pilasters. The ectfnieefl 
of the enteblnturea were richly ornamented, nm win* 
(lows end doors were decorated with pilestars of 
oolumns, rising from a massive end prodsoting sQb 
surmounted by cironlar, pointed, or mmten pedhnsatfe 
on which recumbent ilgnrcs were feequenUy pkosd. 
The roof was ptirtially hidden by a lialuatraae, wbUfe 
crowned the edifice, end rose above the aittMi story, auA 
the pedestals of the balustrade getwroUy suppestaA 
stutttea or sculptured vases. (See BAavsTaona.) & 
this, and other respecte, Itolioa srclntootore asnas fb 
bear snyne slight affinity to the an.'btteeturs of the 
aabetbon period ; for, in both styfeB, the storiiia' tim ' 


divided by entablatures suj 
carved ornaments ore introi 


irted on pUastom, i 

^ on the summit wfttfe 




iqmvi'W w mut/w wueaie lora wrviiw 

)>e freqaently trocadfa ^ styfee of etvhile 
vailing in difiToreikt eonntrios .at the sam , . 

although there is no reason to suppose that tha mtife* , 
teots who have dsvelaped and peefeoted a£fear tiglp ' 
have been mflneaoedby the modeof traatm e nt •d opliil 
by those who have originated the etbar* It WM awb 
nntil the 17th eeatury, mda^that the slyte af astid* 
tectnre thet bad prevailed in Italy dariag tha 
eentury was foUowed and oopied w BnglaBd. 
the boildiugs erected during the reigns of tbameMtifegl 
of the house of fituort, by Inigo Joasa aad tifesfeh 
present good examples of this otyle; amoag WIM W|r 
be mentioned the Banquetiag^haaia at W " " 
Someraet-bonsa, buttt alter deaim by Bir ! 
Chambers, in I77d, aad moay of lAa m 
bouses, a* those belonging to tha Oaritoa, 1 
IVaveUers* cinlis, are alto built aftsrtUaatyla, 

IrAUAW Lauotiaui atra tintaaTumi«<-4!haBi m 
many doubts as to the aiaet origin of tifeXUdfeiadMle/ 
gnsge, and in fast thewni of tfeb&th would appaottM . 
&atm<fesoarity. Boma writera oa the saijeet ■iafetti^: 
think that tha banBaaiaas tungaa spaken kf tife; 
of Italy has originated fltom mi latemiatang gf 
oloasio Daria with tha haid mma dtoetsof thM 
thatovamia Italy after hitt fell. Wbea ' 
bowsaer, felhUyiaMdsadSitio^ ftwill ba fbaadW 

ssz^'sS^aa.ssa.i 
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Italian, 

Clauie Zatin, 

JBitere, 

Esse. 

Verna, 

IlyemB. 

MinaeoiCf 

Mime. 

SaiUrc, 

Percutero. 

Bello, 

Pii Idler. 

Jtaeeo, 

liubeus. 

Caaallo, 

Equus. 


ih» depurtoM of the SOM, the 6otlit» and Viiigothe, 
Xatin WM apolcen and mrltteii in the middle egee loii| 
mior to the ravivnl of loarning, with a giaoo and 
moUity which tend powaftAiUy to imprew na with 
the oomdotion that there eoald not have been maoh 
intermiature of foreign tongnee with the Latin, at leaat 
of the Miioated olaeees. It mast be home in mind, 
nevertheless, in considering this point, that the Ian- 
guego of the literary and cultivated portion of the 
itWMi community was not the language of the people 
taken aa a whole, and that the latter was composed of 
many foreign elements. An Italian writer of the 15th 
oentury, Leonardo Brani, surhamed L'Arotino, from 
bis birthplace, Areaao, maintains the theory that the 
Italian laagaage is coeval with the Latin, and that 
both were used at the same time in ancient Rome ; the 
Latin bv the learned and polished, and the Italian 
dialect by the common people. Two other writers. 
Cardinal Bembo and Franoesoo Saverio Quadrio, have 
maintained the same opinion sinoe the time that Bruni 
wrote. To bear out this assertion, these writers cite 
the language used in the plays of Plautus and Terence 
by plebeian personages. There they And many words 
and expressions, which bear some resemblance to the 
modern Italian, and which have never gamed admit- 
tance into the works of other classic writers ; and from 
these examples, and from some interchange of letters, 
aooh as the use of o for «, as in vostris, for vetlritt and 
o for ft, aa in osUun, for bellutnt they draw the ready 
conolusion, that ta the vulgar Latin was pot olasaic 
Latin, it must have been Italian. The reader may 
judge from the following erainplea of words which are 
quoted by Quadrio to sustain his opinion 
Vulgar Zatin, 

Essero, 

Vernas, 

Hinucia, 

Batuero. 

Bellus, 

Bitssus, 

Caballtts, 

From this list it will easily be seen that there are words 
now in use in the Italian language wliioh were of old in the 
mouths of the Roman populace, and others which bear 
a mnoh stronger resemblance to vulgar than to classic 
Latin, Theonly conclusion, however, that caa be drawn 
from this evident similarity, is that there was a differ- 
ence between the olassio and the common language; 
beyond this, the arguments of the writers before men- 
tioned ean sustain no foundation. For, if the argument 
be found proved, it could bo deduced from the same 
^potheeis, that the English language is esaentially 
German, from the foot of many words in the two 
tongues being similar. The third theory ou the sub- 
jMt of the origin of the Italian language is that of the 
Marquis Sciuio Maffei. This writer rejects the opinion 
of Bruni and his disciples ; for he reasonably lays down 
the argument, that ^'vnlgarisms are not suiBcieut to 
Ibrm a language, nor to render it adequate to iitera- 
tore.” He also rejects the theoiy Amt mentioned, 
that Italian was formed by the intermixture of the 
elassio tongue with barbarons dialects ; and the opinion 
he advances is, that the Italian language, as it stands at 
present, was formed by the graduM corruption of the 
elaasioLatin, without the intervention of any extraneous 
inAuence whatever. To quote Maffei, ** It originated 
from abandoning, in common oonversation, the classic, 
grammatical, and correct Latin, and generally adopting 
m its stead, a vulgar mode of speech, incorrect in struc- 
tere and vicious m pronunoiation." So much for the 
different theories on (lie subjeot. The Arst authentic 
apo^en of the Italian language belongs to the close 
century. It is a canzone of Oiullo d’ Aioamo, 
by a Sicilian, and, the earliest Italian poet whose 
BMiaJs on record. There is no doubt that the new 
langMM was opposed to the great variety of dialects 
which had grown into use alter the invasion of the 
EorUkeusrs; but the formation of it was indeed 
alow, for the learned and the poets (from whom it was 
nectary tor the infant language to reoeive its stamp 
' ^hionable life) were averse to its in- ! 

.. ^jMuotion, as they deomsditaiorry scion of thedassioj 
which latter was eateemad. both for ita ago and 
Ua xecoUfotiona of ft^r graatoeiq, whSi thej 
life'- 
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Xtaliana were only too eager to maintain, aOev dim 
downfril of tM anmira. Eton at the present tliniu 
that idiom vUSwe And-bi the better dbas of anlhorf, 
and which ehanns ns by its harmoniona roll, is not to 
be found as tbs common idiom of the peasants in any 
part of Italy. From the 12th osnturT to theolosaof 
the ISth. but little was dona to ground the Italiaa Ian- 
guags; but shortly after the latter period oame ^ 
glorious epoch or Dante, Petrarch, and Booeaooio. 
Their praise is univonolly upheld all writera, ae 
men who iuitiatad a new era for the Italian langum 
and Italian literature. They were emphatioa]& the 
giants of an early age, when gigantic strength wa# 
wanted to Ax the uncertain foundationB of their 
national language and literature on a scale broad 
and deep and msMivo. In the words of a oritio on 
the subject, they did not strike the Arst spade into the 
soil, bat they drew the stone from the quarry, set the 
iandmarkfl, polished the rough marble, and piled and 
cemented the misshapen blocks, till beneath their hands 
the noble structure rose, m^estio, towering, and beau- 
tiful. By such writers was the Italian language brought 
to the highest point of its literacy culture before Bie 
close of the 14th century. From the oommeoeement 
to the end of the 16th, end, indeed, until the middle 
of the 16tb, there i nothing remarkable in ita history; 
but at this latte, date, a great oontest arose with 
regard to it, wbiol. rdsirited in the complete triumph of 
the writings of Dante, Petrarch, and Boceaooio, and 
the Arm establishment of the Italian langaaga oa a 
complete whole, both in the literary world and amongst 
the people generally. The Italian language, as it at 
present stands, is essentially a Latin dialect, althongh 
somewhat changed in its grammar and construction, 
by the infusion of the mooern spirit into the antique, 
as the oharaeter of the people underwent the same 
change. There are seventeen leading dialects iu the 
Italian, which may be ranked in the following order:— 
the Sicilian, the Calabrian, the Neapolitan. tlieSoiflan, 
the Norcian, the Tuscan, the Bolognese, the Venetian, 
the Friulian, the Paduan, the Lombardian, the 
Milanese, the Bergamask, the Piedmontese, the 
Genoese, the Corsican, anff lastly, the Sardinian. Of 
those the Sicilian is the Arst of the Italian dialects 
which was converted to literary uses ; and it may be, 
in fact, called the mother tongue of the Italian muse, 
us Sicily is generally called her cradle. It exhibits 
traces, more or less, of the different dominant rulers of 
the island, and words may bo clearly discovered which 
are undoubtedly of Grecian, Carthaginian, Boman. 
Byzantine, Arabian, Norman, German, French, ana 
Spanish origin. The peculiarity in the Sicilian dielsot 
consists chieAy in the use of u for o, » for «; as Hmu 
fur iemo ; ouluritu for colorito ; im for icno ; and inmany 
other instances too numerous to mention. It woura 
be impossible, within the limits of the present aztiele, 
to touch in detail upon the different dialects indi- 
viduHlly. A few general remarks will suffloe instead. 
The Florentine is that in which the greatest portion of 
the Iitera^ monuments of Italy is written, in oonse- 
quence of the great poets and other authors being 
born at Florence, and hence using their native dialect. 
But there cannot be much doubt that the olassie Italian 
tongue is based principally on the Tuscan disdeot, 
which has done more to its formation than uiv other 
spoken throughout the length and breadth of Italy. 
The study of the language in modern times has mueh 
increased, and ^eat pains have been bestowed on 
vocabularies, dictionanes, and other works of an edn- 
catioiial dass. Considered in any ligh^ the Italian 
language is one of the most beautiful and harmonioua 
of European tongaea, and is rightly deemed to be the 
true medium for the interpretation of real poetic feel- 
ing. The liemid sound of the langaaga is owing to the 
prevalence labials and vowela throughout it, whiob, 
even in the roughest dialects, as in the Tuscan, which 
is more composed of gnttumis, combined with the soft 
pronunciation peculiar to the sons of Italy, revere 
the Italian language the most euphonions in Europe 
—indeed, in the world. To turn to the second-part 
of onr suhjeot— JfoRoa Uitrahtro may, at the oom* 
menoement, be divided into periods, aooording to the 
geneml plan purauedby historians pn the sidqeeti, Lq ' 
the Aiat and aeoend periods, which, aooording to the 
'*Cen?enet&Qoi LexieoA*' of BrockbeiiB, embreoo Ihe 
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feaH between tb0 vn ot QMiMuigna voA tb0 paaea 
at.Gonatanca in 1163, not mnbk ai^ dona in ltntr to~ 
watda tba ajnread of litentati* tbo prindpoL Mitbon 
baiag not of muoh ioftnetto^ eitiiar in n plillologieal 


or athieal point of vioir. 
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iheologyt tlie popes EnjMiiiy Adrian I., Lao V., 
moholss 1., and {mraetar II. ; also Paulinos, patriarob 
of Aqnilaia, and Tkaodoljphiis, bishop of OrlMDS. In 
the second period, the prmeipiu theologians ware, Ful- 
bart, bishop of Chartres, and the two celebrated arch* 
bishops Lanfirano and Ansalm. Among the historians, 
.bath of the first and second periods, may be mentioned 
* Biaoonus, Andrew of Bemmo (author of a Chroniolo 
of Italy from 888 to B76), Luitprandus of Pavia, 
AnuUpbuB, SireKaonl, and many other obaonre writers, 
too Dumerons to mention. In tbe third period, from 
the peace of Constance to the end of the 13th century, 
litecatnre gradnaliy underwent a change, which was, 
atep by step, loading to a more pleasing aspect. At- 
tempts wore now being made to write works in the 
Ivtffua volffara, instead of in barbarous Latin, and 
everything pointed on to the glorious era of Dante, 
and the enlightened school which he was the means of 
establishing. The emperor Frederick 1. may be said 
to bo the prime mover in this desire for enlightenmeut, 
and his court was thronged by the learned in every 
branch, either of science, of art, or of literature. In 
philosophy, the most celebrated man we meet with in 
this era is Thomas Aquinas, who wroto a commentary 
on the works of Aristotle. In mathemutioa, Cam- 
pano wrote a oommentatr on tbe works of Euclid i 
and many others, as Laniranco, Leonardo, and 
Ooido Bonatti, followed in his footsteps. Tbe 
Btady of law became also greatly improved. In 
history, the name of Matteo Spinello must be hononr 
ably mentioned, sa he wrote the first lengthy and cora< 
plete work in Italian prose. Brunetto Latini, the 
ustructor of Dante, must likewise not bo passed over 
with neglect. The fonrth period, which embraces the 
whole of the I4th oentury, as, however, the grandest, 
as it is the atarting-point tn the real history gf Italian 
literature. Albert of Padua, Gregory of Bimiui, Bona- 
ventura of Pomgia, and Ludovioo Marsigli, are the 
theologians of this period. Petrarch is the real philo- 
sopher of the timea, who does honour to his country, 
and he wrote numoroua Latin works on moral sulnects, 
which reflect the wisdom of bis scionliflo brain. 
Paolo, surnamed Gkometria, is said by Villani to be 
the first of mathematical discoverers, and ho likewise 
lived in this century. In history wo have also 
Petrarch, who wrote the " Berom Meraorsnda- 
mm;** and Boccaccio, who was tbe author of 
*' Do Qeuealogia Deorum,” and many other works. 
In this period also occur the first collection of Italian 
tales and romances ; and here, again, wo have to thunk 
Boccaccio for bis ** Decameron ” and **Fiametta," 
which will fdways be remarkable in literature. Duntc, 
however, must be given the prime place in the litera- 
ture both of this period and of his country in general. 
Of all his works, his “ Divine Comedy'^ must rank 
highest; hat he was also the author of the ''Vita 
hr nova," the “ Convito,” and also his work, *• De Vul - 1 
fmri Blogucntia** (in which be lays down the basis of 
the new Italian language), and hia ** De Monarchia.*' ' 
IJaUam, in speaking of Dante, in bis ** Literatnre of 
Burope,'* says that Yarobi, in a passage of tho ** Ereo- 
lano,^' having extolled Dante even in preference to 
Homer, gave rise to a controversy, wherein some Ita- 
lian critics did not hesitate to point out tbe bleroisbM 
of th^ countryman. Bulgarini was one of these 
oritics; ai^ Mansoni undertook the defence of Dante 
lu s work of considerable length. However this may 
b^ the poet was, and la, much esteemed in his coontry, 
ae he is elsewhere ; and partioularly in tbe period w< 
are considering, muoh was done in fau honour, and en- 
deavoura were made to farther his attempts for bene- 
fitting hia coantry In literature. In ooncludinjg this 
periM, as XB well yaid by an eminent authority, in the 
early part of tbe Utb oentnry; according to Lord Ma- 
eaiuay, in hia essay on Macbiavelli : '*3%e progress of 
* it literature and of the fine arte was mpor- 
lo that of the public prosperity. Under the 
aacoeaaors of Aagnatas,;'aU the flelda of tbe 

had been tamed into am waates, BtSUmarked 
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old caltiva^, but yi^dtoftMitlMar fiOKem nor 
The dali^ Of barbarism eiittie^ It ae^iiMWj|]| ' 
kndmMks, It oblUeratad all Mio^aigna 
tege ; but it fartUia^ Yirilb tt daraitatad, 
reoeded, tbe wildevneaa wek at the garden 
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eharaoteriaed by simple arntneas end aimpiee 
had attained perfection.* No tongue ever fe- 
mora gorgeous and vivid tints to poetry.; s 
long before a poet appeared wbo knew how to i 
them. Early m the 14th oentory oame forth the * _ . 
vine Comedy,' beyond comparison the greatest vnak ' , 
of imagination which had appeared ainoe the poetaa 
Homer. The following generation produeOA Inde0& 
no second Dante ; but it was eminently diatingiwda 
by general intellectual activity. The study of the Latfn 
writers had never been wholly neglected in Ita)y« Biib . 
Petrarch introdneed a more profound, libeti4,r.«b| 
elegant soholarsbip, and communicated to hit confltq^n 
men that enthusiasm for the literature, tbe UatOlgj, 
and the aniimtities of Borne, which divided hie oHm 
heart with a irigid miatross and a more frigid iniisb* 
Boccaccio turned their attention to the more anbliltte ' 
and graceful models of Greece." We paaa over tbe 
firth period, which lasts from 1400 to 16(X), and entex 
upon the sixth, or 16th and 17th centuries, which k 
the most glorious of any in the Utoravy history of 
Italy. The power of her ropnblioa and the magnifl- 
conoe of her prinoM bad done muoh to restore tho 
former splendour and greatness of the country, and 
Italy could well, at the time of which we are speddng, 
point proudly to herself as an example for the rest of 
Europa to iollow. The number of academies and 
libraries hiul increased to such a degree, that few, even 
of the small cities, were without them, andleonung.end 
a fostering of tbe erte, had^epreed likewise in a proper* 
tionate manner. Among the popes there were meoy 
who promoted this general desire for uMrovementi 
and the names of Julius IL,Leo X. (the Magnifloent), 
Gregory XIII., and Urban Vlll., well deserve the 
prominence they occupy in history, even on fbit 
account alone. Next must tbe princes be mentioned | 
for they were by no means behindhand with tbe 
po]>eB in iiieir activity for the spread of literatnise. 
Among these latter we come across tbe oamee of 
Gotizaga of Mnntua, the Prince d’Ksto da VattaxOm 
tbo Medici of Florence, and Duke Cberlee Bmeunel 
of Savoy. In history much was done, and well donw 
too. Curio Sigoriio wroto a general history, in L^| 
Oirolaino Briuni a similar ifiironicle, but in ItaUest 
Machiavolli, a " History of Florence," which labtermuth 
ever bear up the reputation of its author,— among , 
many others who did something for history, but wboMi 
names even arc loo numerous to be even mentUMH^ 
in the present article. In poetry, we bays the honotir* . 
able names of Bernardo and Torquato TgsiO (tbd 
former celebrated for his Letters and tbe latt^ fmr 
his Dialogues and Pbiloaopliical Essays) : also 
Badoaro, a poet of no mean repute ; Alberto LolUo 
and Claudio Tdommei, beaidea many others. 
novelists of this period were numerous, indeed^- end 
criticism was also beginning to be judieiooaly , ' 
oised, as we have evidence oMn the attack and aefonce 
of Tasso's "Jernsal^ Delivered." Daring 
seventh period, which listed from 1660 dp to tbegw 
2820, muoh cannot be said to have b««n dona'll , 

1 tali an literature,— the fow namea that oeeuTv taoeUng 
on tbe history of literature par aa, being / 

Qiiadrio Fontouini, A. Zeno, MMUuodBeBi, E«b«Pb|» - 
Tirabosebi, and Comianl. Paastog on to taeM|W* ■ 
riod, which embraces the years bOTWeenUfiO tadshie ; 
present time, we mutt noiioe the deeade ef XtiBiA'v .; 
literature, with, however, a Aopa ef its tIaangainM ‘2 
future years, now that Ituy bee beeome onoa^meiir m . 
kingdom. Tho reatrainte wbSdii nataially arita bi r 
a coontry entrammeBed by polities ore nndbi " 
one of the chief causes yfoichliayeled to this C ' 
bined with the indolenoe indooed by too v 
mate and one too foyoimfolo idlenepB. _ 
cause most Bkewisebeameed, and taat ial|ie-b 
meat oftheeopyrighlaof oaeoitybyanothat!;^ 
the greatest dtawbaeke to the aprepiefiltctal^. Of 
tfaeirritece of fbk pecidd« few 
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tbe^icapttoA of Aadrao IMd* who hu 
cm mueb^ bovn by orleHial woth» omA tmidatlomi, 
tha cf iftentttfO. in toiaaoe nnd mt, 

tho lOtb oantaiy bu not bMn uDiirodiioiifn to ItiSy, 
bttt in poetiy nud litemtum there bee been n end fUUiif 
offfrom the nobl* ere oehavad in by Deate. l^erhepe 
it will udt be oat of plnoe here to gite « ehort .i^ance 
geoenDy nt Itnlieu poetry, jrhieh ii, indeed, oaeof the 
moflt remnrkftble leetnree in the literature of the 
ottioD. If we oompete the literatiire of Italy ffene- 
ril^ with that of other Snropean eountriet, wo will 
find lenaon for bdieriof; ita obanoteriitio peoalierity 
to oomiat in the nedukraa ooltiTation end ayatemetio 
moaldinff of the lyric. It ia little to m that the 
number of fyrioel poems written in the Itelian Ian- 
eneM baa been gnater than the number of poama be- 
to any otlmr onldTated nation. The lyric, in 
one or another of Its forma, ia the Tehtole of ezpres- 
aton which naturally anggeata itself to minds struggling 
rather to gi?e rent to poetio feelhiff than to create 
wmira of poetic art. But it ia a otCerent thing to 
•laert, whit is equally tme, that, by the Italians, the 
lyriod poem has been more thoroughly elaborated into 
n work of art than by the poets of any other conntry | 
and that, in the atanderd poetical literatnro of Italy, 
the htio holds n more disthaguished plooe than that 
widen belongs to it in the poetry of any other Euro- 
pann langnage. Of the pure lyrfo, tho model was the 
aymmetnoal cansone, though several freer forms wore 
•Bowed at oooaafonid indulgenooa ; the Biciltan sonnet, 
whose name haa passed with ita roles to other countries, 
was the reoogniaed name of a mixed species, in which 
AfO ^rioal poem was modified by elements borrowed 
ftom the diaaetio. Danto set his hand to the plough, 
nnd hosts of young poeta followed in his footsteps, 
■asttiova to eoltirate the soil thus left open to them. It 
was thna that the poeticid literature of Italy put on the 
oepeeft of a garden, boasting, indeed, hut a few niagni* 
fleent apeoimens of those lordly plants that need 




Ziit.,ia Uw name nlveii to n work oontaining a hat of 
tho atatlona and lialUiip'plaeaa on • road between ivto 
pleees,witknetBaement of tbediateneea between them. 
Of the moat important itineraries of antiqail^ are— 
1. the ItiMrmia Anloeikd, including the /Hear eriam 
Prasinriettm, or n list of the mutes through the Boman 
provinoea of Enrope, Asia, and Africa, and fhe 
rarium JfarMmttm, exhibiting the moat frequented 
treats elong the eoeats and at aaa & and, 2. the ifme* 
— i..-. xrP ^ Chriaflari 


A.n. 823, for the nse of travaUera fromBurdigale (Bor^ 
deaiiz) to Jerusalem. The edition of these itineraries 
by Finder and Farthey (Berlin, 18481 has suparaaded 
all others. Itineraries of diatriots little known, or un- 
known to Europeans, are of importance to geogranhera 
and the makers of maps ; as are, for our knowledge 
of tho ancient world, the itineraries of antiquity. 

Ins, f'-rit (Or., from ies^ denoting violent or im« 
potuoua action), in Med., ia a termination added to 
the genitive case of the Greek name of an organ, to 
indicate inflammation of that part ; as, gaatritis, hopatm 
iti»t earditi$; meiMiiug inflammation of the stomach, 
liver, or heart. 

Ivoar, IvcftT MArirvAOVuax, V-vo-rt (Er. feoirs), 
the suhstunia which composes the teeth or tusks of 
elephants. Ivory is h. fsly in the arts for maUng 
or ornaroottting n < 'ut variety of small articles in 
general use. The a cOaet of Africa and Ceylon are 
the districts from which the principal supplies of ele- 
phants' teeth to this country are obtained. The Capo 
of Good Hope, Madagascar; Siam, and the coast of 
Barbary, also supply us with ivory. Fossil ivoirfr 
also sometimes ex^torted from Russia to England. The 
trade in ivorv has greatly increased of late years, and 
as much as £20,000 worth is semeiimes shinped from 
Alexandria in one cargo. This portion of the trade 
ohiclly consists of wild elephants^ tusks, which have 
been shed in t^o Arabian deserts, and bought np by 
the pacha of Egypt for sale in England. Although the 
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uvift care as frell as a kindly oHmate and a conml ivory made from elophunta* tasks is the bostt varieties 
•oil, b^ (flowing evei^liero with the fragrant loreli. are also made from the teeth and tusks of the hippo- 


wess whim skilAil culture imparts to the native wild 
Bowers of the meadow end the wood. So much for 
ItaHen poetry. The best references on tho language, 
Bterature, and poetry of Italy, are ns follows 
<^adri^ JSfariu d’oyat Poeria; MafiV.i, Verona illug- 
froto ; 3t ardini, Sappi di Prone e Poeeie de' piu relebri 
Aorlttori d*opni Seeoio ; Monti, Amor Patrio di Dante ; 
Dante, De Vulpari DhfptmUa ; Machiavelli, Ditcureo 
ieetdti eeomina m la linffna in eui eeriteero Dante^ it 
JBofoaeeid, a U Peirareat ri dehba ehiamare JtaUana, 
Sbeeana, o PUtrontina; GiaguAne, IIMoire Litfdraire 
A^Italiet Stsroondi, De la Litt^ruture du Midij Cor* 
aieni, SnoU della Lniteratura Ifalianaj llallam. In- 
iroduetion to the Idteraiuro Enrope s end Brook- 
bens' ClMversoMouf Aericon. 

XtALXur Milust. (Baa Sktabta.) 

IVAiiAir Fbilosotst. {See Oxiin Psilosopht ) 
Itch, ibA (Ang.-Sez, ; Lat. eeabire, from eoabo, I 
ittitoh), in Med., e diseasoof the skin, characterised 
by an eruption of pustules or of small vesicles, the two 
being fheqnently intermixed, end accompanied by 
en intoleraUe itching; wheuoe it derires its name. 
It hsa been divided into different clasees; bnt the 
distinction la of no jpnctieal importanoe. It ooenre 
chiefly about the fingers end the wrists end the 
flesnros of the Joints ; but It may also attack 
Othor parts of the body, the face being tho only 
en which It paver eppeeri. It is caused by a 
mnta Inseot— the Sareoptea aeoMai— lodging under 
Jbe ritin, and ia readilv commnnicated byeontact. 1 Hk> 
ia never got rid of withont medioal treatment, end 
Bm great speeifle for its removal is sulphur. It is 
nommonly used in the form of an omtieent, amesrcsl 
ow the part once or twice a di^. washing it carefully 
with neap end water before eacu fresh apnlicRtion. 
The enra usually takes from three to eight or ten days, 
■oontdingto the nature and extent of the diaease. 
.„?»■»»»* MW. ‘’•O -<?'■.« "t (I-*., Cta, it i« di. 
yyy ). ^*5 *1— Emuw C.thoUe 0bDr.l1. n . fomral. by 
feasts, the end ofilow mam is annonneed 
j^the peoj^e, and the asaembly ia dismiaaed. The 
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potaraus, wild boar, and narwhal. The fossil mammoth 
of Siberia furnishes the Bnssians with a kind of ivory 
very similar to that furnished by tho elephant of the 
present day. Mammoth tuebs arc sometimes obtained 
ten feet long, weighing nearly 170 lbs, and solid to within 
six inches of the ond. Tlie white keys of pianofortes 
are frequently veneered with this kind of ivory. For 
maniifHcturing porpoaes, ivory ia cut up by meana of 
SHws with sharp but ooarse teeth, set in steel frames. 
Great art is required in cutting the tusks, as their 
peculiar turns and twists render them liable to be out 
to waste. Veneers osn be out in a ratio of thirty to 
an inch thickness of ivory ; and as the sawdust and 
scrapings afterwards effect a waste of one half, it fre- 
quently happens that sixty finished ivory veneers Will 
not be more t han an inch in thickness. These thin plates 
are principally used for paiutiDg miniatures upon, and 
making memorandum-booka. ivory forma a fine Mid 
delicate substance fdr making graduated aoalea fbr 
mathematical instromenta. It is liable, however, to 
cxpan.<doa and contraction in ohaueea of weather* 
After being cut with the saw, ivoro is smoothed and 
polisliml in a variety of ways. Fine glast-paper is 
sometimes used ; at othort, emery-paper, whiting aid 
water, oil on a picoe of rag, putty-powder, Flandera 
brick, powdered chalky Ac. It is also aomatimei 
scraped and rubbed on list wheels, consisting of ten 
to twenty oiroular pieces of wodflen doth sorewed 
tightly between two wooden discs of rather amalhtt* 
diameter 1 the doth forma a pliaot edge projecting 
beyond the wood. Suob wbeds, when moistened wB£ 
Treat tand, are nsed for polishing parasd handles 
and similar artiolea. The ohief consumption of ivoiy 
in England ia in the manufacture of knife-handlea atul 
combs. Ivory is frequently engraved by French artists. 
Having covered tho surface with a wax or eprajporitiOD 
coating, they etcb the design in It, by means ol adilnta 
solution of nitrate of silver { the etebing is then bitten 
I, the whda washed ha distilled water, dried with 
blotting-paper, and expoeed to the sun's rays. 'Wben 
the ground ie reasove^ the design ia seen aa a seriea 
of brownish iiaea, whien apeedUy beoomo black. Borne* , 
times the iverr ia itadf engtarM, and the line# Bfled 
in wiA hard Maok fst&itfi. Hitherto, no£iirope«i 
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jpt. phutou. • ^ent ] e/urplee, ivory)! oeonrrintt in 
south Amenae. TfaenatiTeehnve need these seed* mm 
time immemorial Ibr mnkhig hnttoiw, heads to walkings 
etiohi. and variona trinheta. It ia only within a recent 
portod that they hanra been hronght to ISorope. Hiey 
MO not 80 useful aa ivory for dmicate porposest but 
they are used in the manufactive ox a nnmher of 
articles. 

Itobt-blick.— When bone is burnt, it femis a 
mixture of charcoal and phonifaate of limoi which is 
told under the name of ivc^*bfac1t. Like other forms 
of animal oharooal, it is very effeetive in depriving 
oertain substances of their odour and odour. When 
ivory-black is prepared by calcining the shavings and 
dust of ivory, and then ground and levigated on a por- 
^yry dab, it gives the velvety black material whioh 
forms the prinoipsl Ingredient of the ink used in 
copper 'Plate printing. 

IvT. (geeHsoma.) 

IxoLTTB, in Min., mineral resin of abya- 

ointh-red colour, found in Austria, in amorphous Intnps, 
amongst the tertiary lignites. It softens at 108° Fahr., 
and remains viscid at 212? Fahr. 


j. 

J il the tenth letter and the seventh oonsonant in 
our alphabet. Its found in English resembles that 
of dth, and in French it has the sound of $h or eh. In 
German, however, it is always pronounced like our p 
beftnre a vowel ; asya, pronounced ya. In Spanish it is 
a gttttniul, a little softer than the eA in ach. Its pro- 
nunciation in Latin is disputed i but there is reason to 
believe that the English sound was not unknown to 
them j for, originally, Jupiter was written XHupHer^ and 
Janus, JDiawus. The distfnolion in form beta can 1 and 
J is only of recent date, and in dictionaries down to 
lately the two were intorniized. 

Jaczkab, jA¥-n-mar (Galhula, Brisson), a name 
applied to a gen. of birds belonging to Cuvier’s third 
orw, Soantorn, or climbers. These brilliant birds arc 
closely allied to the kingfishers, by their elongated, 
sharp, quadrangular bill, and by their short feet, whose 
author toes are ibr the most part untied ; neverthe- 
leie. thMe toes have not the same formation ezuotly as 
in the kingBshers. The plomago also of the jaoaniars 
is sot BO smooth as that of the kingfishers, and iiss 
always a metallic lustre, which it is idniost impossible 
to bmtate by art. They live solitarily in htimiil woods, 
feed on ioseote, and build their nests on low branches. 
Host of the true jacamars are natives of tropical 
America. There are eome found in the Indian Arcbi- 
peli^o, whose bill, shorter, thicker, and a little bent, 
approtimates tiiem to the bee-eaters. To these Le 
y^aut has given tbe generic name of Jacamerops. 

Jack, in Mech., a sort of crane for lifting heavy 
weights. It consists of small pinions worked with a 
common winoh. The pinion works in the teeth of a 
laree wheel, on whose axis there is llzed a small 
pinion with teeth working in a rack. By turning the 
pinion, the rack is raised, and with it any weight 
attached to H. If the length of ttie handle of the 
whieh be eoven inches, and tbe pinion whioh it drives 
eontahn four leaves, workinc in the teeth of the large 
Wfmel, having twenty teeth, then five turns of the 
will cause one revolution of the wheel. But the 
length of (he arm of the winch being seven inches, the 
drSumference throngh whioh the handle moves will be 
abont forty-four inches, and from one turn of tbe wheel 
the ha^e most pees throngh 6 x 44 «s 220. Bay that 
the wheel carries a pinion of three leaves of a pitch of 
one-third of an inch, wgdting the radc that oarnee the 
ht, one turn of the pinion will therefore raise the 
one ineb^ and 220 will be tiie 
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•8 the power moves through 220 In 
‘ JaOX.— T his niekname, or diminutive fktr tbe name 
JFtihn, is need in variona ms. It la dlflSoult to expMn 
win; in the principal modem hmgaageo. Mm, or tti 
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isderivsd ftom the same aonroe. Amesmas^. 

I, JIuM, the niokminn. ibr Man it wsai ha 
way ; aa, JSTaae Jfarr. daok^ooli - dw wm iC A«hi.. 
etupid Jaek, he. It is aUo etogtrtar dntmoat 
gtvetlmimiMoftheirlhvoiiiritemshaottninMmiiteh 
jesting attendant. Amoagat the Italiaan ha A i 
AftfcMMWffi; among tbe Dutofa, JPhdrte-ftswdsf i mnonw? 
the French, J*an peCegsi among the Qermam, Jniw 
W^rti, Jack sansage: andasneim the Bii|^NalH'M|l>h^ 
pvddinp. In England, also, J«e £ XM hm 4eai| him 
tbe gvnerio nickname for ttie hangman. The dmiiie 
boot-jaek and roasting-jack eeem to haw been deelveii 
from the oirenmstanoe that boya waw formetty wMa 
ployed to pull off boots and tom rafts. Many es tiuHie 
hoys had the eommon name of Jade; heeoe, Wheti 
instruments were invented for tbeae ptumoect^ tte 
common name of the boys was applied to weBi. The 
ordinary rbaitieg^^k usra for tuming a spit eontisti 
of a double sat of wbehis, a barrel, round whioh tint 
chain attached to the wei^dit, or moving power, 6 
wound; a perpetual screw, and a By. whiohseoareaa 
steady uniform motion. Oeoaaiooalty a mnltiplyiiq^ 
wheel is added, iu order that the weight may boFkmger 
in runniirg down. The WNclw^/oek ia used fiw tiieeame 
purpose sa the roasting-jack, and ia^ao eaUad haeawse 
It appears to be moved by the emohe ia the ehinmif* 
It is indnot moved by means of a ikn pkoed heekMi* 
tally iu the ohimnoy, whioh is oairied vouadperpetnalty 
by the current of heated air from the Bve. It tequiitil 
no machiuery to wind it up, and the motion ai^ltW 
obtained id various ways. Sometimes spiral lien^ 
coiling about a vertical axle, era used, and ooxnetlaiiB 
a vertical wheel, with sails like the float-lMird of h 
mill. In former timeB, the tenn Jack vms apptied to • 
coat of moil ; end yaerk-koofs were large boQia to oowg 
the legs. It has also several iriihor dliverse i^pliaa* 
tions ! thus, it aignitles a liorso or wooden Ikattie to 
saw timber on ; a large leatfacm pitaAier, in which dtitik 
was formerly put; the small bowl which iaosodiOw 
mark in tbe game of bowling; and olao » young ptiseb 
111 sea language, a Jack is a sort of Bag dii^oyoa vnUk 
a mast attiipoutrrendof thohowapntofoihipi^ 

Jacx. (See }*IXK.> 

Jackal, ./dk'-owZ (AraK ieckaklai, Fr. edoeal), •tiM» 
ciea of wild dogs, the Canit aureu$ of Linnesus. 
dental formula of tbo jackal is that of the dog. WhP 
pUpil of the eye is roiitu), like that of tbo deft WiB 
wolf. In colour it is Telkrwish gray above end whihWh. 
below; tiie thighs ^na legs are yelw, the eora 
tbe muzKle very pointed ; tbe toil hardty reaching Be 
tbe h^el. The jackal is gregtrious in its hablti, Iranih* 
ing in packs, frequently attacking tke larger v 

peds, but more commonly preying on the 

animals and poultry. Its err ia vety pleceing 
peculiar, end travelievs dasonoeit aa being aomw 
appalling when heard for the Brat time at night. 8i|n 
Captain Beechey, in his naiarks upon thia onfmaU 
** We hardly kuow a soond whioh pacMEei lent of kmf* 
mony than that which Is at preaeiit in questNO f nn^ 
indeed, the sudden Inmit of tiie annw^ng lmq|-f 
trocted aoretmi, succeeding immediately to rae u^n inf 
note, is scarcely less impressive than the vdB ef tim 
thunder-clap immediately after • flsfh of f ' 

The effect of this music is vexy modi Ini 

ths first note is beard in the distance (n c . 

whioh often occurs), ond the antweeing yeti bnnti»>oiiit 
from several points at oaee, within a fym yneda eg ftm 
of the place where the auditors wosleiping/' JarbnlB 
ore said to devour the eorpeee left em the field dt 
battle, and to scrotoh awqf effrlh. Br6m ebationr . 
graves, in order to feed on Bead bed^ Tha betief , 
that the jaokal is the lkm*a providir probr****^ 
from the notion that (lie pievon eiy of the « 
notice to the bon that prey ia bn tool. Thed„_ 
able odeur of the jatiial ii^oim of the reisonli 
haeimt been tidueed tow etato^dMlieiMi^. 
teebraeds, hovMver, with tim womtoon deg| die pdiM 





Swkdtm’ 




of Atift o^id Aftioft. ' It if belifvad'QT tomf tlmt fixnUir in ootutrnotion md 
be thrco bnodmd fozef bftir«en whose tetli Bnmaon wore 


to those whioli 

he three bnodrod rozes oesireen wnose tetis Mmaon worelneshtedhy CepfefialVorton. 'Tlu^whneMt <m 
sf id to bare put ficebraads , in order that they inl|rbt the savse pattern as the bhHet, bdt with a deep hole at 
^ fetilre to thaerops ofthePbilistinee (JiidgeiZT.4f(€)« the upper end. in whieh a copper tnbe flUed with 
were jackals. detonatuac powder was inserted. Although exoaUeat 

JAOzna^, jdh'-Ans (A»ff.*Saz.) (Csroas Ifeaedslo, shooting has been made with ridee grooredon Oeneaal 
linn.), a common Bngltsh bird of the crow kind, very Jacob's principle, the depth of the grooriM seems to 
much resembling the rook* particulsrlj in its soeia- be an objection, ss it reduces the strenetb of the ban^ 
bility. Jackdaws live togetn^ in considerabie numbers unless it be made of great weight and thickness, and 
throughout the year, and, 'whether seeking for food necessitates the formation of projections on the bsIL 
or rearing their young, they always appear to live in besides rendering the rifle teaious to load.^JB^ 
perfect harmony. The length of the jackdaw is about Busk's Si/le, and Sow to JJte U. 
thirteen inches, with a black bill and white eyes ; the Jacobiks. (5«e rol. I. of tbie work.) 
hinder part of the head and neok of a hoary-grey Jaoobitrs. (db« toI. L of this work.) 
colour ; the rest of the plumage of a rich glossy black JACOBiTBn,yaii;'-o-£t/es, in Booles. Hist., is the name 
above, beneath duaW ; the legs are black. The jack- of a sect of Monophysite Obristians in the East, called 
daw is much mors bold and familiar than the rook, after their founder Jacobus Baradasus, bishop of 
approaching nsarer to the residence of man, and Edcssa, who flourished in the 0th century. They hold 
sometimes taking shelter under his roof. It has slau with the Monophysites, that the divine and human na* 
an aspect of greater cheerfulness, and there is more turesinChristwereiounitedastoformonlyonenatare; 
activity in its movements. Cultivated districts are but, in other respects, they deviate less than the other 
preferred by jackdaws, aud they frequent and build in Monoplix'sites from the discipliue and liturgyofthedr- 
ohnroh towers, belfries, and steeples. The female lays thodoz Creek church. They agree with the Greeks and 
from four to six eggs: those are usually produced in other Eastern Christians with respect to purgatoir and 
Hay, and the young are hatched by the end of the prayers for the dead ; they consecrate unleaven bread 
month, or cariy in June. Tiie eggs nro of a pale at the Eiioharist. id are against confession. After 
bluish-white, spotted with asb-colour and clove-brown, the death of Bari< rT;us, they became very unmerona 
The young birds are easily tamed, and become muoh in Syria, Mesop .tanxia, Armenia, Egypt, Ac. The 
attMhcd to those who feed them. Very soon they Egyptian 'Jacobites, in the 14th century, separated 
begin to imitate the sounds^ of tlio liunuin voice, and themselves from their Asiatic brethren, and formed 
azEibit other amusing qualities. These birds are not the Coptio church. Tho Asiatio Jacobites at present 
muiioular as to the quality of their food, eating, in- number about 200,000 persons, and are divided into 
discrimtnately, insects, seeas, grain, eggs, or CHrrion ; two sects, each governed by a patriarch, one of whom 
OA the sea-shore shell-flsh, or the remaius of other resides at Diarbekir, aud bears the title of patriarch 
flsh, and oruataooa. They may be anen perched ou the of Antioch; the other resides in a monastery near 
backs of sheep, gathering wool for their nests, or pick- Mardin. 

log out parasitic insets. Jackdaws are notorious Jacobus, a gold coin of tho value of 

thioves, not only stealing food, but apponriiig to haie twenty-five sliillinga, and so called from King James I. 
0 partioiilar predilection for shining substances, as of England, in whoso reign it was struck. Two kinds 
money, Ac. On aocoant of this propensity, they have of jacobus are known, diaUngnished as the old and the 
frequently occasioned suspicions ot theft in persons now. The former weighed sixpenny weights ten grains^ 
who were afterwards proved innocent. They carry and bad a value of twenty-flve soillinga; the latter 
this little weakness so far, that they have been known weighed five pennyweights twenty grains, and wasoi^y 
to purloin sprctaoles from peraoxis who were in tho act valued at twenty-three shillings : it was sometimes 
of reading. The jackdaw is not only found in this called a earohm. 
oountry but also farther north, in Denmark and «Tacquard Looir. (See Look.) 

Scandinavia, in Buasia, Western Siberia, aud Iceland. JACqVBRix. (See voj. I. of this work.) 

It does not exist in AmorJea, but is to be found in Jagobrt, /VUp'-yer-re, the name by which palm sugar 
Germany, Franco, Italy, and tho northern shores of is commutilyhoown in India. [See Baoubbub.) 

^^oa. It is also found at Oorfu, Sicily, Malta, and Jaguar, jag'’«ar [Felie onca, Linn.), the American 
.. . panther, the form of the leopard found in theBevr 

JaoX'VBUxx. (Are Artocarpaora.) World. The form of the jaguar is robust, stouter tbaa 

Jacob Biti.R,yai'-ko6, a description of rifle invented the leopard, and strongly and almost clumsily built, 
and perfected by the late General Jacob, of the Scinde The body is thicker, the limbs shorter aud fuller, and 
Irregular Horse, after making a long and careful series the tail barely reaches tho earth when the animal 
of experiments at Jacobabad, in Sciude. After re- stands well upon its feet. The bead is larger and 
pealed trials, General J^'ob came to the conclusion somewhat shorter than that of tho leopard, and the 
that the best method of rifling the barrel of a musket profile of the forehead is more prominent. The animd 
was to out four grooves in the interior, of tolerable is said to measure from four to five feet from the xmse 
depth, each being about the eighth part of tho circum- to tho root of the tail when full grown. On the whole 
fbrence of the interior of the barrel in breadth ; or, in of the upper part of the body it u of a bright yellowisli 
other words, equal to the^ lands in breadth. The bar- fawn-colour, which passes, on the throat, belly, and 
pels of the most eflbctive rifles made on General inside of the legs, to a pure white. Upon this ground, 
Jacob's principle are 24 inches in length, and of 32 the bead, limbs, and under-surface are oovered with 
muge, or *fi36 of an inch in diameter, the rifling taking full black spots of different sizes ; the rest of the My 
four-fifths of a turn in the entire length of tho barreL is covered with annular patches, either having a blaox 
The weiji^t of a barrel of this length and calibre should point in the centre, or formed of small black spots 
not be le^itban 0 lbs., great weight being absolutely arranged iu a oircular form. The j^ar is a native of 
aeoessairy insure acouraOT of aim. A spherical bul- South Amerioa,— Poragnay and the Brazils principally; 
m wiiB Used at first, with two bands projecting from but it is said to have been met with in all parto b^weoA 
Ha surface, and surrounding it at right angles to each the Isthmus of Darien and tha soutbern eixfremiiy, 
Omer, which fitted into tha grooving of the barrel; bat Anatomically, tho jaguar presents an immense vahuna 
•Berwards a bullet was used with a spherical base and of chest wlien oontrastod with the aMominsl cavity,— 
MUicui head, the bsndk being oast about the base as a oircumstanco which furnishes wa index to the himitt 
before. A modification of this form of ballet was sub- aud vital energy of these active aud ferocious animalSa 
scqiieiitly introduced, the outline of tho head being The following oircumstance, narrated by D’Azaga, 
lurmed by ourrod instead of straight lines, and the gives a notion of its power of swimming, os well as of 
nanas being nisdo in such a manner that they formed its enormous strength s— A jaguar, after having at* 
four proj^tious about the hemispherioal base, the tacked and destroyed a hortejjparried the body of bis 
which were of very little width, and victim to the bank of a broadband rapid river about 
oouli be driven into the g^ves by the force of the sixty paces distant, over whieh he swam with bis preyi 
Jl*^***? ^uld tend to diminish tito windage, and then dragged it into Ibo neighbonring wo^ xmt 






dfmwIliemooCb in viAtog 4%ie . 

tek ofi tree neiitlir forty fo«t bni£nW pr«?«nt ilMi 
BiKmHitmbQ]dtKkofae^ilwjfSaort)Mj«ittwfroii» ibmclad ttttoog il^ 

tlid topt of the troeo, foUovrea dt tho tfarul wU«flo of to eiatioii. thorn oAoioft oofitonraiottioiid 
the terrihed moolctm. Ponoeieaof euch tremendous distroetiDg the difine goodnesi, itc. ; SU to 
pofrera, the Jsgtio^ becomes the terror of the inhsbSt- right os to the dooltino of Justideejkilon Iw Ihitbi 
■ mts Of the countries whwdt be infests. Kone of the intimate to such os laboured tinder booilj 4lfM 
Uting qqadrumana or quadrupeds seem to come that, if thej were penitent, th^ might hm for h 
amiss to its Torsoions appetite, and it derours with raculous onre ; and, 4. to prevent their Deing 
relish birds, flab, and even reptiles. The shells of dent under their preseaUporseeutione or da» 
turUes^hioh bad been emptied by jaguars were pointed pects, and to support and comfort them by Um 
oat to Humboldt. Hotwithstauding all this ferocity, assumnoe that the coming of the tiord was at haad^ 
the jaguar seldom attacks the human race, though he The language of this epiatle surpasses all the 
will not sbuu man when he meets him. Indeed, writings of the Kew Testament in the parity of ^ 
according to Sonniui and Humboldt, he will often Greek, in liveliness, and in felicity of expressioo, Vo 
follow travellers. His favonrite prey seems to be tho regular plan appears in it, and the ideae somstb»<^ 
larger quadrupeds ; anch aa oxen, horses, sheep, and fofiow one another loosely, the writer passing firom on# 
dogs, which he attacks indiscriminately, and in the subject to another without points of transition bot'tt 
same treachorons manner as the rest of the Felida, contains an abundance of fine atriking images, srhh^ 
When he has made choice of a prey, he springs on its cousiderod together, have no parallel in ai^ other aj^ 
back, and placing one of his paws upon the back of stolic letter. The canonical authority of this epMsh 
the head, whilst he soisos the mnr.xle with the other, has been much disputed both in early and mcire TOfim 
twists the head round with a sadden jerk, dislocating times. It is classed by Busebins among the 
the spine, and thus killing his victim at once. The ffomenai, or writings whoso authenticity was questloneilt,^ 
iobabitantsof South America hunt the jaguar in various and it was rmeoted by Luther and some of the other 


iohabitantsof South America hunt the jaguar in various and it was rmeoted by Luther and some of the other 
ways, either with a pack of dogs or by means of the reformers. The great argument in its favour is tta 
lasso: the latter mode, however, can only l>e adopted being found in the Syriac version of the New Testa* 
upon plains or open grounds. Notwithstanding the mont executed at the end of the 1st or early in 
strength and ferocity of the jaguar, he fluda a powerful 2nd century, 
opponent in the great ant*eater.' Although the latter .lANtmA. (See Mahitiot.) 


jaguar, he lies on his back, and sutifocatca or strangles Jaksbnihth, jan '-»» n ’ Ut $, a 
his opponent with his long claws. There is a black Catholic church, whioh arose 


opponent in the great ant*eater.' Although the latter .lANtmA. (See Mawitiot.) 
animal has no teeth, whenever he is attacked by the .Tamisbauibb. (Seevol. 1. of this work.) 

jaguar, he lies on his back, and sutifocatca or strangles Jaksbnihtb, jan'-»»n’Ut$, a party in the Boman 

his opponent with his long claws. There is a black Catholic church, whioh arose about tho middle of the 
variety of the jaguar, — 2e jaguar noir of the French, 17th century, and took its name from Cornelius Jan* 
and probably the jaguarete of Marograve. ‘ senius, bishop of Ypres, who died in 1638. He was a 

JaiIi. (See PuisoKs.) great advocate for the doctrines of Augustine, some cf 

Jainb or Jainab, jahue, (Sana. yVne, victo- whose works ho is said to have read thirty times, and 

rions), is the name of a religious sect among the 11 in* left a work, which was published aftei^ his death, under 
doos. They arc very nnmeroas in the southern and the name of AugtutinuBt in which, supported by quota* 
western provinces of Hiudostan, and arc principally ttoiis from the works of Augustine, he set form the 
engaged in commerce. It is believed that Jainism is of doctrine of irresistible grace and absolute election and 
much later origin than Buddhism or Brahaniisin, and rejection. This doctrine was not new, for it had already 
that it did not rise into importance till the 8th or Otb several times agitated the Chnrob. Michael Baiue, 
century of our era. It seems to partake of both of tlieae professor at Louvain, had already asserted this dpo- 
earlier worships, and was probably an nttcropl tn recou* trine, and sevonty*six propositions, taken from hie 
oile Buddhism with Brahaniisra. The principal points of writings, were condemned by a papal ball in 1467. 
difference between them and the Brahamical Hindoos .lan^eiuiis’s work was fiercely attacked bytbe Jesoitt oa 
mre, — 1. a denial of the divine origiu of the Vedas; } heretical, and os containing the tive folloiring proposi* 

2. the worship of certain holy mortals, who, by living tions:—!. That there are certain oommandmeDte of 
exemplary lives here and by self*mortitication, bad God which good men are absolutely unable to obeyv 
rsisea themselves superior to the gods; and, 3. ex* though tliey desire to do so, Ood not having given 
treme tenderness for animal life; in all of which points them a suillcient measure of grace; 2. that no pofion 
they resemble the Buddhists. Their moral code, or in the fallen state of nature can resist the inffoonoe 
''great duties/' are,~l. refraining from injury to of divine grace ; 3. to render themselves meritoriqM 
lifo; 2. truth; 3. honesty; 4. chastity; fi. freedom in tho sight of God. it is not requisite that men ^lOWd 
firom worldly desires. Their four merits " are» be exempt from internal necessity, but only firoin dot- 
liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance. For further ward constraint ; 4. that the seini-Felagians too 
infbnnation, see Bn^UK Cydoptediu-^ArtB and Sci- heretical in maintaining that the human will iaidiletO. 
enees, and the numerous works therein referred to. resist or ob^ the influences of divine graoe ; 6. thil.' 

Jalap, jUV-l&p (ft’om Chalapa or Xalapa, its native to say that ubrist died for ollmon.isseiiu-PelagiaBifsi. 
plaod). (Sot Ipokcba.) After much intriguing and delay, the fire ptopositiflilit> 

Jalaput, ^'-dp*in, in Chem., a resin insoluble in were condemnea by Fope Innocent X, as heretical |/ 
ether, fonnd in jalap, and supposed to constitute the but this by no means ended the dispute, for tho JanHOh 
purgative principle of that substance. It is also called ists contended that they were eondemnra in a eensadif- 
eoncoitwlin and rkodeoeetin. ferenl from that whioh they were Intended to bear ]Mr> 

JA 1 CB 8 , j&mbz (Ft, jambet), in Arch., the sides the author. An appeal was again made to the popOr aog 
of an aperture which connect the two sides of the waU. in lGti6 a new bull was issued by Alexander YILy a*> 
qiie two vertical lininga of a doorway or aperture, oiaring that Jansenine meant the propoeitiim hi tho ' 
which connect two walls, are called the yam6*2i>iinyt. sense condemned by the previonalbiill. Aformolaiiy 
Jamb'poste are snob as are introduced sometiqies on was now drawn oat, conformably to the oew.biilLwl;' ; 
tho sufe of a door, in order to fix the jamb*]inings. all ecclesiastical persons were required, to frffnHMk'iai 
They are particularly used when the partition is of pain of being sospended fieom their oflOoes. . Itoisof • 
woM. them refused, and a schism waa thiie oeoMiooed. in tit# . 

June, Epibtlb or, Jaimz, is the name of one of French church, whioh lasted for some thnei. Tho BorO ; 
tho eammicsl books of the New Testament, The Koyalists (see FomT RotAL), Amanld^ FaiOil, Bleglo,, 
antbemhlp of this book has been dieputed. There are Perrault, wore oonspieuoOe fbr iheis dcfhnee Of Jan*'-, 
three persons of this name mentioned in Scripture: senism, and, not oonteot with.aetiogoi>t^defl|iikyii>^ 


who was also an apos(10i» and, 3. Jamea, the brother espech^ of the Jwmtet one of tho ablest OFuSi 
of oor Iiord. It la generally held by divines that it attaekabetagtho'*Frav^al]itifeers*'ofFaioaL 
vew Jamea tho son of Alpheos that wrote this booh, alto, aa a means of d i s t i p gt i ug onor. oneoaBragod^tiiii' 
•Tho opislle is addressed **10 tho twelye tribes which diffusioo of edQoatioa,^jMyd vobMed 
gn ooittered abroad,'* evidMtly, ^m the oon^ ^oiihle edaeational woAa, It loDCth. S3ts 

mndog thoao that had ombiaeed Ohrittianlfty. Tho iaord«rtohriiigabo!iitpOoMfidtem^odtoooB^^ 
lOflS 
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br wkinfiimlf »zi|^otiiott of ib«liv«prm- 

w^bboQ* aieribiiifr btuon to JwneiiiaB. Tb* 

, poUej of litoooeat XI. ionded ttiU moiio to 

toBtor* peace. In IdM* however, the emoiildoinig ilie 
wee uffun efeirred up into a flercte flame the aj^iear- 
ance of Father Qoeenel'e ** Moral Obeervationa on the 
Ifew Teltameat/* Queenel wae baniahed from the 
country ; Bad iu 17Qd, Louie XIV., at the inetiiratioii of 
hie Jeeuit oonfeiior, Buffpveeeed and deetroyed the 
mouaetery of the Fort Uoye*, and the mo^t revolting 
indienitiee were olfered to the ashoe of ite illuetnous 
dead. In 1719, Clement XI, iuued hie famous bull 
oosdemning 1(11 propositions of Quee- 
nel’e work. The strife continued tor louno time after 
this, and many of the Jhneeniets emigreted to Holland. 
A number of the French clergy ctdl hold the prmcipioa 
of Janeenins, and lince 1851, they have had an organ 
in the religioue prcis, VObaervafeur CaO^nJUfue. While 
Janeeniam remained in Franco a tbeolugicnl sohool, 
it became in the Netherlands an indenendcnt church. 
In 170{lt, Oodde, the vicar^apoatolic of tW archbiahopric 
of Utrecht, was deposed by the pope for holding Jan- 
■enlstie views; but the chapter reluaed to acknowledge 
the vaVidi tv of this deposition, and in 1723 they chose 
an arohbisnop of thoir own. Mince that time they have 
had an archbishop at Utrecht, and hisho]):* at Haarlem 
and Peveutor. Tliese Janaeuiats call theuiselves by 
prelerenee the disciples of St. Augustine, whose doc- 
trines they maintain, upholding moral strictneMs, and 
regarding the inwsrd service of Gud as the greatest 
proof of piety. The Jansonistic prineiiilea aliKi etiendcd 
Vo tialy, eimeoialiyto Tnscauy, where itishop llicci and 
his party euected a tomporary Huhiam. — Hvf. Tr«*gelleB, 
^TAs JaNSeii'M^s, Lond. IHhl ; i/ts/oi'y of the to-fnllad 
Jansenitt Church to MolUxiu!, by liev. J. M. Kcide, 
Orford. 1858. 

d^ijroAXY,,;Via^n*^'e», the name of the first month of 
our veer, so called from tho god Janus, who is com- 
luonly represented with two faces, as it was considered 
both to look bade upon the past year and forward to 
that whhih was coming. It was likewise the first month 
itt the Boman calendar, to which it was added, together 
with February, by Niiuia. It was not uniformly, how. 
•ver, the first month of the year anuiiig the Latin 
Christian nations until the 18th century; and even 
in some parts of this country the year coniitienoed with 
the noDlh of March till ]7dl, when an act was passed 
adopting the Gregorian in place of tlie Julian style, 
and daebriog that the legal year nball be uniformly 
deemed to begin os the 1st of January. 

Jarair LaccitvsB, yJp-<Ui', a valuahlo hard black var- 
nish, much used by the oabinet-niakers of the Eastern 
Archipelago. It consists of the gummy jinco which 
exudes fkom the ^ngmariu vemie^ua, a tree belonging 
to the nat. ord. Anaeardiaccm, 

SktJUK Ssao. {Sew Gtcadaoxjs.) 

J APAifssa Famn. (Sec Xavtuoxtloit.) 

JAPinaaa Wax. (See Buua.) 

JsPABinita, jOp’^'-niug, the method of giving a 
bard and highiy«poiiBh«d surface to artich's made of 
wood, metal, paper, or leather. It is applied to tea- 
trays and bMad-lmskets of iron or papier<mAch^ (see 
Favxse-vJLcxjb), boxes and tea'Cnddias made of wood, 
candlesticks, snuffers, and a great variety of articles of 
every-day use. Jimanniag, whon applied to common 
tea«traya of aheet^lron, saucepane, grates, and other 
•rticlea of hardware, merely consists in oo-vortng the 
auriaceof the metal with a bard and lustrous black 
vandah. n iron bedataads of a common kind, the 
metal firama andluthaaiemimly painted with colouring 
malito mixed with a clear transparant varnish. 'When 
applied to wooden bodsteade, wash-stands, chairs, Ac., 
^'CaasistB ia ooating Che same with colouring matter 
mjto has beeu mixsd with turpentine instead of 
on. lu the bettor kindi of japeuued-work there 
are four separate atages.—pHming, putting on the 
pooad, paMiog ou the pattern in cola or oo- 
ioura, and fluiahing. The first stage oonsists ia 
o^rmiag the article to be japanned, if it be made 
of wood, with a eompaaition of siso and whiting, to 
prod^ s^ima and smoathuess of lurfaee j but this 
18 eaid tote detrhneM to the durability of tba eeato 
}»« on it, flFomittbrittlaaataie, 
to it n stelom i^ed unless the wood te soft aiS 
Fur ariiBkw node to’ hwd tooM-grtoaed irood 

lOair 


rar. sawtefatf; 


sadsteCal, 

Fsquked. 


& 


a siaiple ctod of tevtodk onto pviu^g 

men this m 1 iiaifiat 3 « oeal la qwto dfri 
tha groaad is put on, #hiob oopslstoet vi^rioos kinddof 
colowfing matter of aa aatohy natdrto mixed with 
eopal varnisb, or vamiih made of Med-lac or gum^ 
animi. One or two coats of this mixture are allied, 
after which the work reoeives three or four OoaCs of 
varnish, and is dried in a stove. If a ground of gold, 
silver, or bronse be desired, the work is coated with 
japanner’s gold size, over which metallio dust ia 
spread to produce the required appearauee. ‘When 
the ground is dry, the pattern is prodoeed upon it by 
painting it in colours prepared in the same rosnuer, or 
by gilding with gold size and gold dust, if the whole, or 
any part of the pattern, is to be produced iu gold. 
Hornet imee engravings that have been printed on pupto 
prepared for the purpose, with a coating of gum or 
isinglass, are transferred to the sarface of the wwk, 
the print being laid face downwards on the ground, 
and the paper removed by moietening the back with 
warm water, which dissolves tha gelatinous matter oa 
which the impression has been taken. The final stage 
is ihttt of finishing, which consists in cohering the whole 
work with several sucoessive coats of varnish, each 
being allowed to become quite dry before the next ie 
applied. 'When T 'l last coat is thoroughly dry and 
hard, the surface ||iolishod first with rotten-stone, 
and aitorwards w . a little oil. Tho art derives ita 
name from the is''i'id of Japan, where a herd exterior 
and extremely biiiliant polish is put on articles chiefly 
made of wood, by nioaus of a natural varnish procured 
from a tree that i» indigenous to tho east of Asia. The 
term lacniienug is Hometimes applied to this art. 

Jab, KtitcTUiCAii, or LBmxK Jab, yar (Sp. yorra, 
a jar), a jar or pinal used in electrical experiments. It 
is an example of a solid dialectrio between twocon- 
dnoting substaiioes. Uy means of this iustrument the 
elecfric fluid can be accumulated and preserved in 
largo qnantities. The author of this great invention 
IS not distinctly known; the merit appears to bo 
nlairned lor three persons independently, — a monk of 
the name of Kleist ; a person of the name of Cuneus ; 
and Vrofessor M uschenbrook, of Leyden ; all of whom 
lived about 1715. The invention, however, was called 
the Lcryt/sti ,/ar, because it was cither inveated or ap- 
plied nrincipally in tliat city. Musohenbrook had oo- 
servea that excited electrics soon lost their electrioity 
iu the open air, and that their loss was accelerated 
when the atmosphere was charged with nuiisture or 
some other conducting material; ho therefore eoa- 
ceived the idea that the electricity of bodies might be 
retained by surrounding them with bodies whioh were 
not oonductors. In order to test this idea by experi- 
ment, some water was electrified in a glass bottle ; an 
assistant hdld tho bottle, and, whilst trying to disen- 
gage the communicating wire, he received a sudden 
shock in the arms and breast. This is said to hava 
been the origin of the Leyden jar. Its present form ia 
that of a glass bottle, coated within and without with 
tin-foil, — the upper part of the jar being left uncovered 
in order to insulate tho two coatings, A wire, snr- 
inounted by a brass knob and terminating iu a brasa 
chain, passes through a wooden lid. When the knob 
of the jar ie presented to the oonductor of the msebiud 
in action, a succession of bright apsrhs passse fVom 
the conductor to the knob. Conducted te toe wire end 
brass chain, the electricity spreads itself, by means of 
tho coating of tin-fbu, over the interior or the gjass, 
the particles of whioh become polarized, detomppstog 
the electrioity of the outside of the jar, and leaving Is 
in an opposite state. At the same time, the eletoriSl^ 
of tho same name must pass firoid the outer coating to 
the earth ; in order to act^ it is therefore nceessaiy 
that the jar be nniasiiiatad. If a ju be insulated, ft 
it only capable of bearing a feable ohorge ; hut if a 
conductor be held near the outer coating, sparics wilt 
pass from ite outer coating to the conductor for avafw 
spark that passes firom the prime eonduetor to tkeknoh 
of the jtf . In Chia way a large number of jsre miqr ^ 
obargM. in which every one is insnlated except the 
last. Kleotrio equUibriam, after diaturbsme, mtsf be 
restored either by eoiAaetion, disruption, or ooutoo- 
tion. Wten a towmi Jar is diaohamd by moans of 
a fototeitoiig-iiod (wlm sss). tho omctritojq|rii ooa- 
dtot«4 through tho wfto of too ditetaMgto ao 




sfld I Ittt Wkttn It ii JD«d« to 
}niliwii$i^ ib« Tn»b of tbn Imv • b]ra» 
Vim BP90[ lNH^ViJM$DOiaplMM hr t^ olMU»Ot«fitl!l« 
craoltlwf toabi. WhMi th* obtiiob fbll it too^M 
vrith one bund, while the hnob or ehoin oommanietting 
wltb the intide of n ebtr^ed ju is touched vith the 
other, ehn'cht epnrk end n powerful ehook ere pro- 
ducM. The glass of the “ , ‘ 

Oeveudish ascertained that thef quautity of electricity 
produced in the Leyden jar, with given, curfacee, was 
uveraely proportional to the breadui of the glass. 

Jau.. (Ste ICabi..) 

Jassxb, Book %» (Heb., book of the upright), it 
the name of a book referred to in two passages of the 
Old Testament (Josh. x. 13; 2 8sm. i. 18), but now 
lort. Some have held that it was the book of Deuter- 
onomy, othei’A Judges ^ others the Imoks of Samuel 
themselves. Bt. Jerome and some others were <if opi- 
nion that it was the book of Genesis. Bishop Lowtb, 
ft'om the pootioal nature of Die citations IVom It, con- 
sidered that it was a ooUeeDon of national songs ; in 
whiqh opinion be wss followed by Geseoiua, who 
thonght that it acquired its namo^ the ** book of tho 
upright,*' iVoin being written in praise of upright men. 
The general opinion is that the book of Jasneris one of 
those writings wbioh perished during the captivity. 
Dr. Vf. J. Donaldson published in n book entitled 
**Jasher; Frugnienta archetyna Caruiinum Hebraico- 
rum ill Masorclhico Veteris Testatnenti teztu passim 
tessellata," in which ho attempts to restore this ancient 
record in accurdniice with his own idea of its scope 
and contents. Uo asserts that it was written during 
the reign of Solomon, probably by Nathan the pro- 
phet, assisted perhaps by Gad tho ecerj and that its 
object was to show inat at first man was upright, but, 
by followiog carnal wisdom, had fallen away, while the 
Israelitea were chosen to preserve and transmit this 
law of uprightness. He believes that it comprised the 
miurrow of what is contained in the sacred soriptures, 
which were not then written ; and that it was subse- 
quently worked up in a careless or arbitrary monner 
into the boohs aa they now stand, at least ns far as the 
book of psalms. 'With this view, ho proceeds to build 
up his imaginary book of Jaslier. ’iVhateior in the 
aaored books exhibita the nature of nprightneas, cele- 
brates the victories of the true l8ru«;licc8, predicts 
their prosperity, or promises future blessedness, was 
taken from the book of Jasher. Among the strooge 
rwults of his arrangement, is that Bhem, Hum, and 
Japhet are sons of Adam, nut of Noah, who is Israel 
under a figure ; Cain and Abel are sous of Bliom, and 
Abraham is the eon of Abel. There are also two rab- 
binieol works that bear the title of the *'Book of 
Jaeher,'*>— one a moral treatise, written iu Dte end of 
the 14th century bv B. Sbabbatai Carmuz Jjovita,— a 
copy of which, in ^S., is in the Vatican library ; the 
other, a treatise on Jewish laws, by B. Thaiu, 
written in the 13th century, and printed afc Cracow in 
1W7. Another meduoval work', in Hebrew (printed at 
Teniee and Prague in lOliS), bears Die eniue idle, and 
is said to have been discovered at the destruction of 
Jerueolem by Titus, and to have been brougiil to Bpain 
and preserve at Seville. It is probably the work of a 
Spanish Jew of the Idth oentury, coniainiiig the histo- 
rical narratives of the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges, 
with many fabulous additions. A clumHy torgery wss 
perpetrated in 1761, by one Jacob llive, a type- 
rounder iu Bristol, who published a work entitled the 
** Book of Jasher, with Testimonies and Notes explana- 
tory of the Text; to which is prefixed various road- 
uga I iranalated into Bnglish by Alcuiu of Britain, 
who went a pilgrim^ into the Holy Land.’* This 
eininsy firaud was revived at Bristol, lf&7 1 at London, 
1833, edited by C. R. Bond ; and at New fork, 1810, 
edit^ by M. M. Noah.— Smith's Dte^ienury qf* 

00 mu' 

jAmavACiJi, (Arua. jamen, jas- 

mino), ia Bot., the Jssnrine fam., a nat, ord. of Dimy- 
iedonia, in the siib-elui ConU^Uras., Shrubs often 
twining, with the followiDf oharaeters :--Calyz perais- 
teat» having 6—8 diviaiobs; ootoBa regular, 
tite, witbimbrieatod mitivatlDB; ttamena 8, included; 
ovaiy 3-k>bed, 2-Qelled, with 1—4 ersot ovules in eaeb 
oelli iraiti a capsule or a berry; seeds with very HtDe 
Of tio albuttSB : embryo ereet. the JossHiiaesn are 
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JTttQlBMUlQO 


ehisfiy itotivw of tb* Seed M • Ibv 


bperftiBiefy is 
Dm Uowwm of 


JasumuHa 


Thu leaves of sonta speoiea veigf 
mtter, and have been employed > vmoiiill^. 
flowers of the speoies A^eSsim# iit4er-Msriealpaitaad 
in India fbr dreing yellow. * 
jASPXB,/de^-per (Gr. irnpU), a mioend of tbt quaKhi 
fam., which ocours m the form of rooky maaseiL tOlO " 
making up large porDous of hills of considerable siuit, 
lu hue, it is of various shades of red, yellow, btoWB* 
and green, sometimes arranged in str^rea, when it la 
called ribbon jasper. Its varied oolours are ga^slhr 
derived from irutt iu different dogreea of exidsAksi. 
Jasper is much used for ornameBtal purposes, on 4i» 
count of its hardness and susceptibility of laltiDg a h^ 
polish. Bloodstone, or heliotrope, is a deep- gr sw n 
variety of jasper, with hlood-red soots. TottchstwsiiS is 
a velvet-black flinty variety, ueed tor testing the pliifltT 
of gold alloys. Tho alloy u rubbed ou the stone, SO bft 
to leave a inrtallic sireak, and the quality is estimatfd 
by the brightnesN of tho colour wneu nitrio aoM is 
washed over it. The prinoipal deposit of jasper it'ttiin 
gorge of the Kovgou, m Siberia. The labour of OttMtog 
out the blocks of insiier at Diis place is enormous t the 
workmen drill bultfs five inches apart, the whole laMrldt 
of the block, to tho depth required ; into Dieia wry 
drive dry birch-wood pegs, whiim are kept wet till they 
expand and burst off the xnasa. At the Qryetal Ifsiase 
of 1851, several cases of this jasper were exJiibitsid, sad 
a medal wan awarded to them. 

Jatrokuiza, in Bot., a gen. of Che apt. 

ord. Memtptrmaeva. Tho root of tho speoies J. paU 
sunteliincB numod Cooeulus palmaf-ua, forme tbo 
oulutoba'of the Materia Mediae. CiDumba Isegtan- 
sivoly used as a touio : its properDee are evidently dne 
to a crystalline alkaloid, called oalumbme. 

Jatkopua, jnt'^rO’/il (Or. iatroa, physician; fmjpks, 
food. 111 allusion to themodidnal pro^rtiesof theplanli^, 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the net. ord. « 
Jiuphorinaetv. The seeds of J. paargana and tbpse Of 
J. wuUifidtt are called physie-nuts. They ^e)d by 
pressure fixed oils, and both the uUs end ^eeds are 
drastic carthort ice. Tlia oil of J. pua^una is cemmqiily 
knoan us oil qf wild eaafoir»»aada, or J'lUnplut oU, snd 
is well adapted for burning. It is smuetimceamployad 
to odulterate Bast-lndian oroti-'n oil. The ifNHia of 
J. ffo$$yp{folia, called bastard French physio-nuts, nlbto -4 
possess purgative properties. The cassava, fortlM^ ' ' 
included in this genus, is now plsced iu tbs gnfltia 
ilanihoi (which sss). 

J APnpiOB,yVrwN'-dis (Fv.yaiifritfS,fromyaaNS,yaUns^,. 
in Med., is the name of a disease eharaeteraed by 
yellowuesB of thekkin and eyes, the urine being ssflkisn* 
coloured and tho fieces psually whitish or ibmb« 
coloured. It is usually preceded by sympteiBS of a 
disordered state of tho liver and digesfive fiygani,,M 
losa of appetite, irregular bowels or cotisiipaliion, aoUq 
pains, nausea, hesdaclio, languor, Ac. Sooner or teh ls v ' 
the yellow colour begine to appear, usually first ifilbn 
eye, then the face, and then the whole body. Bems- 
(ymptoin* From tho 


eye, then the face, and then the 
times the yellowness is tho first 


times the yellowness M tho first i^mptom* mil tho 
Dme of the appearance of the yellow Im^ many Of thb 
prcliiaiuary ayniptoms may diminish. The ihsflM of 


veliowuesB are various, from a light yellowtOnmp 
orange fane, and in some eases greeuish, or evenabnost ' 
black, when it is known os green or black jaimuaa. 
Jaundice arisee from the exoretion of hilabeinirilBS* 
vented and retained in the bloody or to-ahasrihiasild 
diflhsed tfarouehoat the sTstoos- It 4MpSMa.«MD 
varioue and different interual esnsss. . Juiy kbia 
preseure upon the excretory duete will oeoMlfa»bMvil8 
by tnmonvs, &o. ; by the duets being uluitfei jMi by 
mucus, inspissatod bile, or biUary eaimlua- Fw 'W- 
anger, fear, ahumit &o., bam soaetimss bean ^ 

followed by jaundkie. Hi may also oeimr as4 sinqjllQW’.. 
of acute or ehrooie inflawwation af thalivar« . A 
atmoapherie temperalBre long oonDiniad baa^fllitoA 
decided ioflnaBce in pradnriiM aertain Ummjmvsm 
Idiaessa. IngaaeriL w»«sydipset ft fwfawaw 
BlnstioB of.tbls diasaae, eiaMt Wbaa O da|HNUl»b|^ 
itntctureldiaeasaoftiiattewf or «i|fnirsWiMS4i»4>afily 
open aoBM fpcm atsntsi tr bodfiyabBck^ • Th^gjwtaniin 




d»rlciflh yarietiAi we most deiieerQiii. T^«j 
orso and duration of this diieaM is vanous, to soniie 
_ 60 dbappearinif or proving fatal at earJsf da toe ! 
fourth day ; ia othotrs oonttotatog for months or Tears. ! 
Some kinds of jaundioe are absolutely irremeaiable, 
others will pass away without any treatment. In 
geoorah the obvious trestmeofe is to promote toe secre- 
tion of the bile and to fiivonr Its removal. In general, 
'mercury forms an essentiUl part in its treatment, to- 
gether with netive purgatives. If there be any apas- ! 
modio pain in the right side, opium and the warm bath ! 
should be used ; a mild diet, and the avoidance of ail | 
stimulants, to be strictly enjoined. j 

J AT, t'ai (Pr. ffeai, Sp. gayo), a bird belonging to the 
fam. of the CorviJa, ora. /nsMsores, and termed by | 
Bewick tiie Corvua glandariua. Its generic charac- 
ters may be thus summed up : — Beak shorter than the 
head, conical, slightly eomprossod, straight at the base, 
wito the upper mandible distinctly notched and sud- 
denly bent over the lower ; nostrils ' basal, lateral, and 
hidfien from view by superincumbent bristles; wings 
of moderate size and rounded, with the lirst three 
quiU-feathers pectinated, while the fourth, fifth, and 
mxth are of nearly equal length, and the longest in the 
wing; legs of moderate size; tarsus longer than the 
middle toe, the outer toe being joined to the middle 
at its base, and rather longer than the inner one ; 
olawB stoat, curved, and sharp ; tail slightly rounded. 
The jay is a very handsome bird, well known in most 
of toe wcll*wmided districts of England. Tt has been 
oalled by the appellation glandariuti on aeeniint of its 
partiality for foeaing on vegetable productions, such as 
acorns, berries, beech-most, and other sinular sub- 
aiauoei. The jay ie generally about thirteen inches in 
length, and its general colour ia a light purnlish buif, 
which ie paler in the under parts. Yarrcii uiiscrvcs of 
this bird, in his British Birds,*’ “I have hoard the 
iv perform an uninterrupted song ; it mocked the 
mauflnoh most itiimitably, and it was a considerublo 
tune before 1 could persuade myself that it was an 
imitation. But what amused me most of nil was its 
imitation of the neighing of a horse ; this was so near 
the truth that some corananions who were with me 
were a long time before tliey could be convinced that 
toe sounds proceeded from the bird. The neighing 
was very subdued and suppressed, but it boro the most 
etriking resemblance to the neighing of a colt at a 
distance; indeed, so close was the imitation, that, 
without a sight of the bird, no person could possibly, 

I think, be persuaded that the sound proceeded from 
each an agent. Theao imitations were uccomuaniod, 
occasionally, with more subdued and very melodious 
notes." Besides being common in England, the jay is 
also found scattered over most parts of Europe ; and 
in America there n also a variety termed the blue jay 
(Garrulua eris^tua), which is very common in tlio 
northern portions of that continent. 

Jxbotah, jt^-ko'-aa, is a name given in Scripture to 
toe Supreme Being. Its true pronunciation has been 
lost, as the Jews scrapulously avoid making any meu- 
tion of it j and, according to their tradition, it was 

S ’ononnoed but once a year, by the high priest on the 
ly of atonement, when he entered tlie hmy of holies. 
Jkliy, jaVfh (Sp.yahm, from Lat. yc/o, 1 congeal), 
n term applied to every translucent juice which, when 
cold, thiokens, so as to coagulate into a trembling 
mass ; thus tlm jnioes of acid or mucilaginous fruits, 
ourranto^ Ao., are oalled jellies when, by the addition of 
<me part of sugar to two parts of iniee, and by boiling, 
they have obtained a proper oonsistenoe. The term is 
also applied to a eoncentrated decoction of Iceland 
moss, rendered agreeable to the taste by the addition of 
When the horns, bones, or extremities of 
w^ols are boiled to such adegree as to be stiff and firm 
whmi cold, without the addition of any sugar, they are 
riso called jellies. Fruit jelUes, when dilated with wa- 
w, are good as medioines in all disorders of the primw 
ariimg from alkalescent juioes ; in their nature 
eoolmg, Bsponaeeons, and asoesoent. Jellies 
mane from animal substances, on the oontrary, are 
mkatosoent, and are therefore good to all eases in whioh ■ 
acidity of toe humonrt prevails. Animal jeUy is soluble 
£ ^oomes fluid by heat, eeagulates 

n toe cold, and eombmes with oil and cesina- ^ 
Ji&mr-iUB, to Nut. u general tetmepplied 
lOeS 





to toe Vedusu, or toit^vijiio]i of ^ttie 'clMs AsapMlm 
oalled Ptaenj^iaan or ^ AH .toe unitnifie 

helonj^g to it are entirely gelattooto, itbm4siiog oif • 
large hemispherioal duo, tnore or lete oonrex s^tow 
and oloBeW resembling u maabrooBt or vmbrelUi to 
shape. (Sae Mbdusa.) 

J BKXDAB, y«m<-e.dar, » native officer in the £tot- 
Indian army, who holds u rank somewhat eliuflllfrto 
that of a lieutenant in the regular lervioe. 

Jbbbt. {See Sriiririivo.) 

Jbbxicxas, jar-a-mV-Sk, the name of one of the pro- 
ipheiio books of the Old Testament, called alter its 
I author, the prophet Jeremiah. It embraces a period 
I of upwards of forty years, between s.c. 628 and 686. 
The various prophecies of this book are arranged with* 
out any regard to the order of time in which they were 
I delivered. The following arrangement will serve to 
make the book more intelligible to the reader 1. The 
prophecies delivered in the reign of Josiah (i. — ^xii.) ; 
2. in the reign of Jehoiakim (xiii.— xz., xzii., xziil,, 
xzzv., zzxvi., xlv.-— xlviii., and zlix. ; 8. in the 
reign of Zedokiah (zxi., zxiv., zxvii.—'Zxxiv., stxzvii. 
— zxzix., xlii. 34—30, 1., li.) ; 4. under the gofem- 
ment of Gedaliah, from the taking of Jerusalem to the 
retreat of ihe people into Egypt, and the prophecies 
of Jeremiah deliv. id to the Jews in that country 
(xl.— xliv.). The MiSi chapter (lii.) was added by 
some other hand, probably Ezra, subsequently to the 
return from the captivity, of which it gives a short 
iiCROiiDt, and forms a proper argument or introduction 
to the book of Lamentations by the same antbor, 
which immediately follows. Some have professed to 
see in tho style of Jeremiah marks of rusticity; hat 
though wanting tlio dignity and splendour of Isaiah, 
it is by no means destitute of elegance or sublimity. 
His prevailing tune is that of melancholy; and his mind 
is so deeply and sorrowfullv impressed with certain 
scenes and events, that he dwells upon them with oU 
the tenacity of overwhelming anguish. " Though hie 
scntinients are not always the most elevated, nor bis 
periods uniformly neat and compact, yet bis style is in 
a high degree beautiful and tender, especially when he 
has occasion to excite the softer passions of m'iefand 
pity, whioh is frequently the case in the caruor parts 


written in a plain prosaic style, suitable to bistorioal 
narrative. On many occasions he is ver^ elegant and 
sublime, especially in xlvi. to li. 1 — 39, which are wholly 
poetical, and in which tho prophet approaches very 
near the sublimity of Isaiah.’’— JZcmc. 

JxR-VALCON. (^00 OSB-TALCOW.) 

Jrbvzw, j'er'-filt, in Chem., a white ciystslUne fusible 
base, found„along withveraUn, in the Vafoirum a^um, 
or white hellebore. 

j£STEB. {See Covur FoolJ 

Jesvitb, or SociBTr OP JRSUS, jeo'-tt-tAe, it the 
name of a religious order in the Boman CathoUo 
church, whioh rose in influence aud power fhr above 
all tho others. Its founder was St. Ignatius Lcyola, 
but the order owed its greatness more to the shrewd 
policy and energy of his anooeasors than to the ability 
of its founder. He was a Spaniard, toe son of a noble- 
man, and was a page at the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. A wound reoeived at the siege of I^mpe- 
luna, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, obanged ais 
ideas of life, aud made him resolve to devote bimstdf 
to the servioe of the Church. After a pilgrimage to 
tho Holy Land, he, at the age of thirty, enterra the 
universiU of Faris, in order to fit himself f<lr the ^ 
duties of a missionary. He seems to have possessed 
the rare faculty of attraoUng around him ana ewaytog 
minds of superior strength and more varied aoooos- 
plishments than his own. While at tho univerti^, he 
mduoed Le Fevro (Faber), Franois Xavier, Laynea, 
and six other young men, to imree to make npUgriaa- 
age to the Holy Laud, and to tabour there for toa eon* 
version of the Saracens. A war between the emperor . 
Charles V. and the Turks prevented their journey to 
Jerusalem. They therefore went to different ttoiver-' 
'fities in Upper Italy, to gain new asaoeiates : and to 
1539 Ignatius oonroked his oompaoions, and Uiahefore 
them the ]^n of « new order, to be oalled the $eoiety. * 
1 of Jesus. Beoidee the three tows of poverty, eheatitn 
and obedtonee, thqyelio booiiA thamselmlij n^fbum 
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worn to liMttiiiiMit wkesirvor pope , 

iiD^jeBaiM.i« <ffd«^te liSm for ilM> iiAfetioe 
of ecNili. The ordw wm eettfmeA hr pepeK ovSl of 
Pent OL, in 1540, lOToie poiMnad, in'tbe ^he«t 
danve, the edminiitniite Aeikttp, which emiaeBtlT 
Hum bin fhreerrjriiiRoattheiieoMBarydetoila of eoea 
e woihf-^Hiifyiog the dillhrait duties, end distribut- 
ing the TariQUB offi^ ; end hence, in the apeoe of e 
very few yeera, the society bed estsDlichcd itself in 
almost every country in Eorope, m well os in many 

S bkces throughout toe old world end the new. The 
esuit WM • men everywhere in request, m a men 
perfectly qneUilcd for whatever task he undertook, 
whether u adviser, confessor, teacher, or euporinten- 
dent of affaire. The euperior thus held in his hand 
the reins of a spiritusl government which was rapidly 
spreading itselr over and beyond the Christianized 
world. With deep isgaei^ of the remoter conse- 
quences, be striotiy lorbaae any Jesuit to accept 
eoclesiaatical dignities of any sort ; but, at tbe same 
time, they were not forbidden, but eagerly sought 
alter, the office of confessors to emperors, kings, 
and princes, and dbus they obtained great power, to 
be used for the advantage of their order and of the 
Church in general. Loyola expired at Romo, July, 
1660, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, after having 
governed the sooiety for sixteen years. Loyola seoms 
to have been eotuated by the belief “ that all things 
would go well in the world, in a world-wise sense, if it 
were brought into a state of absolute, unreasoning, un- 
gainsaying Bubmissivenesa to a single baud ruling it 
for its good." At a very early period, however, after 
the death of Loyola, and while bis immediate succes- 
sors were still living, oertain writers gave themselves 
to the task of moulding an ethical system suited to the 
varied requirements of tbe Jesuit confosaors, based 
upon a system of casuistic reasoning which ioiind 
means to sanction or excuse the deepest crimes. The 
history of Jesuitism derives a deeper colour and a 
fouler stain, " not eo much because crimes more flagi- 
tious were committed by the hands, or at the instiga- 
tion of Jesuit agents, but because the Jesuit, whether 
auggesting crimes or employed in smoothing the path 
of the criminal, or in extraotiug tbe sting of remorse, 
went about the work with refined reasonings, with an 
apparatus of orderly logic, with a carefully adjusted 
scheme of spurious ethics, which, as often as it made 
one mao actually a criminal, prepared a hundred for 
walking in the same path." The casuistry of ibis body 
is immortalized in the " Provincial Letters" of Pascal. 
Tbe privileges granted to tbe order wore such as spe- 
cially enabled them to extend their power. At a time 
when Protestantism was so weakening tbe ranks of the 
Cbureh of Rome, the popes saw the policy of having 
auoh a body of men to oppose them as the Jesuits ; and 
hence they received privileges such as no body of men, 
either in church or state, had received before. They 
are totally exempted from tbe performance of those 
duties which form the chief businoas of other monks. 
They do not consume half their time in the rcjietition 
of tedious offices ; they practise no rigorous austerities, 
appear in no processions. They are permitted to enjoy 
not only all the rights of the mendicant and secular 
orders, but are exempt from all episcopal and civil 
jurisdiction and taxes, so that they acknowledge no 
outhoritv bnt that of the pope and the superiors of 
their order; and are permuted to exercise every 
priestiy function, parochial rights notwithstanding, 
nmong all classes of men, even during an interdict, but 
atart (what IS not even permitted te arebbishops uncon- 
dition^y) thev can aosolve from all sins and eocle- 
sioatleal penalties, change the objects of the vows of the 
laity, acquire churches and estates without farther 
para sanction, Ac. The general, who is at tbe head of 
the order, has more absolute power than tbe general of 
any other religious order. He is elected for life, ap- 
pciinte nearly all the offleere of the order, and recetTcs 
monthly reports from the prorincials, and ouarterly 
reports from tbe aoperiom of the professed bouses, 
the rectors of tbe cidleges, and the moaters of the 
novioel. Every third year the eataloguee of every 
. province, with detailed rspotte on the capacity and 
conduct of every member, musk be sa^toUm. The 
order is divided Into pvovincee, edoh of which ii 
govenied by a provhidals MCh pfoTeseed heose, or 
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hohae cf fr^mesthetn, ie'|Smrfied 
each oohege by a leotcr i and •m r 

superior. A p«eyb^ 

profraied mombera and tueh oenmew el asen 
ofeoUeges. Agenerdboiiip^tioneoiiirisUq^ 
provincial, and two delsgatM from each 
oongregatioB ; and meete only Ibr the election of An 
general, or for deUberatingson subjeote of very 
importance. The general Muncil, which eleo^ a ) 
general, electa also a moniror, whose duty ft le to 
serve the conduct and aotiona of tbe general, pnd,' i 
necessary, to admonish him ; and a certain number of 
assistants, whose advioe the general is bound Co seek. 

A strict examination preoodet the admission ofaew.. 
members, and five points are absolute impedimeUts to ' 
admission; vis., murder, apostasy or other gtievOOe 
offences, subjeotion to a degrading Bentsnoe, member* 
ship in a monastio order, marriage, and insanity, or .. 
decided weakness of intelleot. Previous to admissiMy.. 
the novioe must make a confession to a superior, ofnii,. ' 
sins and natural infirmities, his desires, prejudiceSi 
and these confessions must be frequently repeatha 
during the period of his probation. At the samp 
time, the members of the order keep a strict watch • 
over the words and actions of the novices, of whom 
tboy are bound to report to the superior whatever of 
importance they discover in their oonduot. The novi- 
tiate lasts for two years, during which the novices ara 
not allowed to study, but must devote their whole time 
to prayer and meditation, the " Spiritusl Exercises,'* a 
work composed by Loyda, being their chief guide. 
The novioe may then ofior hlmsell for admission into 
tbe society, and being found qualified, takes tbe vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and beoomes a 
Msholostic. In this second stage, he generally de- 
votes fUteen or seventoen yean to study and 
teaching in the colleges of the order, ffirst etudylng 
bfdics-lettres, rhetoric, philosophy, ihe physiosl 
and mathematical sciences; then tesohing in suc- 
cesaioo various branches; and afterwards spending 
four or six years in tbe study of theology and 
the oriental langnages. The oandidate then spends a 
second novitiate, lasting for one year, daring which he 
lives in retirement, making himself acqnaintad with 
tbe constitution of bis order, and preparing himself for 
reci-iving the final degree of the order. A detailed 
report is then made by his superior to the general of 
the order, and in accordance with this he it admitted 
to the rank of either eoat^uttn'jnnritualU, or prqfestui^ 
The coadjutors have on the whole the same rights as 
the professi, but cannot take part m the provincial and 
general congregations of the order, and cannot ba 
elected to a higher office than tbe rectorate of a oollega. 
The professed meinbere, in whose bands the sttptwma 
government of the ^rder lies, take upon themselves tha 
fourth vow to go os missionarieB wherever the j^opa 
may send thorn. Besides the above classes of memoCn, 
there are also lay coadjutors, who are raseived for 
domestic employments. The Jesuits wear no monastic 
habit, but dress in black, nesr]^ like secular priests. 
Tlie power acquired by tbe Jesuits, their intrigues, and 
their misdeeds, speedily rendered them hated and 
detested in most countries where they were established. 
The order was suppressed in England inlfi04^’inTantoa 
1600, in Portugal 1750, in Prance 1704, and in fipafn 
1707. In 1773 tbe order was totally simpMSsad by 
decree of Pope Clement XIV. In Frussiai althoogflk ' 
they bad to abandonthe constitution of tbe order, th^‘ 
were permitted to continue as an organlaed soolatr tlU 
tbe time of Frederick William 11. In Bussibalsotb# 
order found en asylum, froib which tbor werwrioljx* 
peUed till 1017. On the 7th August, ISIA Ptw Vil/ 
issued a bull, by which he restored thi oraer, witli iB 
the privileeM which it pbOBeesed at tha time of iti 
pression. The Church of Rome bad felt ita bold orqr ' 
tbe minds and consciences of tiia psepla bsfiif ^ 
illy dhntnisbed by the dtiftasion of littr^WBd ail 
and this seemed the molt Ubeiy meaoa by wb 
might be restored. A novitiate ilws opened at 1 ^ 
on lltb November, 1814, and veesivad In 1894^^ 
direction of tbe OsasyfomifosimtiiSi, and in ISafri 
oftbePropaganda. lnHodeiia,8ai4iikia, andJjM 
they wefo rastorad in iai4,^ and reiaaM|laa bi wf 
session of a or the wbda, of 
oftheordir»aBilMvcril paw tomsm 
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Chtnv, Kmnr, Sinmii Vt^ . 

tbe fltonitt, eutting 1mm into * witebto form . 
lioUihifig thorn, beloBgt to the lapldoi^. {Sm Lijn< 
MT-woBX.) It is tbe peouliar provittee of the jeweUer 
to naira tettinija of metal for tbe atmief, and eecure 
them tliereiii, and to mannfimtore trwketa of an^ kind 
in gold or allrer, whether in eombination with jewela 
or not. Hie aettueB of onramoati are madel^ oaating 
the metal in amall moulda or atomping it with diea, 
niter which a flniih ia given by ehasing, bnmithingi 
and loeqnoring. Gena are dzed in thehr actiing by 
cement and the aid of the blowpipe, a amall hammer, 
mid some veir fine HIm. d.rtfCM of jewellery are not 
required to have tin **baU mark,'* or the atamp of 
OoldsinithB’ Hall, upon them, which muat be planed 
on oil articles of plate made by goldsmiths. Tliia ia 
clone to prevent tbe reduction ot‘ the gold below a 
certain standard, iff the addition of too much alloy to 
the pure metal. Hie value of gold ia estimoted by the 
ratio that ezislB betwemi the gold and the alloy, tbe 
whole mass being considered to oe divided into 2tequal 

S srls. Thus, pure gold is spoken of as being ** 24 carats 
ne old ataiidard or aterhng gedd, as being 22carats ; 
and new standard gold 18 carats ; which means that 
Eterling gold contains 22 parte of gold to 2 of alloy, 
and new standard gold 18 parta of gold to (i of alloy. 
This ia the loweat atandard of gold admitted at Gold- 
smiths' HaU. Pure gold, or gold of 22 carats, is too 
soft fur the pnrpoaes of tbe jeweller ; and as articles of 
jewellery bear no mark to determine the quality of the ^ 
gold, pnrehasers who have no means of testing it may 
often ue led by specious annoutmomenta to give a high 
price for a chain or ornament of no intrinsic value. 
Gold used in jowelleiy mtff be mized with such a largo 
proportion of alloy as to be comparatively worthless, 
wbira it presents a fair appearance to the sight. The 
tint of the metal or composition may be made paler or 
deeper, according to the preponderance of silver or 
copper in the alloy; and the introduction of sine has 
the effect of improving the appearance of the metal, 
and rendering its similitude to pure gold still greater ; 
while the intrinsic value of the composition tliua pro- 
duced is very small. 

jBWBiiUiro, a term particularly applied 

to the art of setting precious stones of a hard nature 
in different parts of a watch, so that the splndics or 
pivots of the wheels may work in them. After the 
watchmaker has bored holes in tbe various pieces of 
the watch in the exact spots where the jewels arc to be 
inserted, the parta arc sent to the jeweller, who cu- 
lorgea the holes on one side of the plate in such a 
manner that the small ring of brass in which the stone 
baa been set may sink into it. He muat, however, 
always take care that the centre of the hole mode by 
the watchmaker may coincide with tlio centre of the 
cavity that ho himself has hollowed out to receive the 
jewca and its setting. After the jewel hae been fitted 
into the cavity, it is seenred in its ]i1aco by two screws 
with broad bi^s, which project over the setting and 

? )rovent it from slipping out. The jewel and its setting 
8 always let into the plate deep enough to allow the 
latter to be flush with it. When a jewel is required 
with a hole right through it, one stone is suffioient, 
which is drilled and let into the plate in the manner 
desoribed above ; but when a cavity is required in tbe 
atone instead of a oomplete perforation, so that the 
end of tbe pirot may have something to work against, 
two atones are used, fixed in separata settings,-— one of 
which is bored light through, while tbe other is not 
pierced at oil, but serves to close the hefle made in the 
nrst stone on one ahlo of it, lij fitting over it. In this 
oaae the jeweller enta away tbe metal of the plate 
about the hole that ia to he towelled, deep enough to 
reoeivo the two aeitings, whiim he plaoaa in tbe cavity 
one above another, talifiiig eare that the aurface of thie 
last mnf be flush with tbe plate, after wUoh faeoeoures 
them by screws as belbre. The stones are fixed In tbe 
•ettingoy turning a hollow in tbe ring to receive the 
jewel, and prrssiiw a tfala brass rim, which is toft*^ 
the purpose, closely about the etone with a bunusber. 
Diamenda for end-pieem, howavcTr nre generally tnwsed 
into aetCings of steel. The jewriler ents the jewels 
' to the teqaired shape, and polishes -them in a emell 
lathe on a little diao of copper, sHitoh fe ehargsd with 
dfamood-powdor, knowB|n the trade a§V hort*** The 
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of etoei, dimn«Bd<powder and ml being I 
the earity wl^ tlie pioeesa pf drilliiii 
The stones are flimUy pdishtd.by rat" 
piece of plate«fibMe on whioh «i»tlo ( 
andoUhashwiiplaeod, 

Jawa. (See vol. L of this work.) 

JaWsBaa. (ifiMBaraim) 
diWe-naar, an insigni^eant inslnmiaiiit of MriOi 
the form of whioh is too weU known to need dHerfnn' ./ 
tion. It is a mere plaything, end ia totally inmmanm 
of being played in conjunotioa with either tbe votoa ee 
other ittstrumenta s ita jonnda eso produced hy hoMleff 
it between the teeth and striking tha projeeting ena 
of an iron spring with the finger. It is eottetimefi 
called the Jew's trump, and is vulgarly believed to-dm 


^rosent name is most probably a corruption of ^ 


f'renoh a trump to play with; or It mi# 

lonie from what teems to be its proper name, enH 
what it is often called, jaw's harp, firom iia behl|r 


played batwaen tbe teeth. 

Jzw'a Mallow. (Acs Cokobobos.) 

Jin, j(b, the foremost sail in a ship, eztsndiira &<o__ 
the outer end of the jib-boom towards ^ 'metop 
masthead. In cutters and sloops It is placed upon 
the bowsprit, and extends to tbe lower masthead. A 
flying jib ia a sail which is oooaaionally .set upon aboom 
rigged out beyond the jib-boom. Tha jib-boom is a 
continnation of the bowsprit forward, to which it ia 
usnaliy seonred by means of two large boom-irons, or 
sometimes by only one, and a cap on tbe outer end of 
tbe bowsprit. 

Av (Ital. prya, Pr. fffpue), a quiok, animated 
dance-tune, supposed to have been of English inven- 
tion, although the term is derived from the Tentonio 
or gheige. Jigs were very popnhm amongst mold; 
iSnropouna. In liartholomew Fair they were danced 
by buffnoni during the exhibitions of Divas and Lain* 
rus, and scriptural stories. 

JoAir, Pors, Jane, is n floiltlons personage, who was 
long Biipposod to hare snoceeded Leo IV. in tbe papal 


chair in 865, and to have oocnpied it above two years- 
Sbn is said to have been a native of Meats, who, nlliim 
in love with an Englishman at Fulda, travelled wt^ 


him, and studied at Athens end Brvme, oonccaling )tor 
sex, and taking the mime of .Tobannes AngeJions. flhc 
became distinguished for her talents end Jearniog, and 
rose at length to the papal chair, under the name idf 
John VI II. 8ho governed well, but liaving tiqoomc 
pregnant, she was seised with the palna of labour otm 
day in prooession, and died in the street, near the Otri^ 
seiiro. The story to first mentioned by MoriauM 
Hrotus, a monk in tho abbey of Fulda, in the llth ecu- 
tu^ ; but it has been euffletouily disproved. 

JOB, Book or, ,iobe, is the name of one of tlie 
books of the Old Testament, so Called firciA the -patld* 
arch whose history and whose patience under Mvt^ 
•ity and suffering it depicts. Many oueatiena 
been ngitated with reapeot to this book, partle 
reguding tho reality or fiction of the hiaU 
period in which tbe author lived, and thej ‘ 

ethics which the book is intended to teabl.. 

eminent critics have endeavoured to prove 'timt ' 

whole poem to a mere flotitiom narratran, IttWoded iso 
instruct throngh tho medium of a parable, WbUe-llto 
ectnal truth of tbe narrative has boin maintaiuefi bf 
men equally diattoguisfaed, ami buep Uto 

uniform bolver both of tibe JewSih and fto Ctiriillcn 
chnrch. Besides, Job to spoken ef to sereril 
passages of Scripture ae being a ndl lieneiiage* 
have heard of the poitonoe of Job/* si#a the apogkle 
James. Aa to the age in which be Hvad, there to gmtot 
divenrito of opinion, fiodie regard him aaUvinKiit the 
time of the patriaivha, others to the thneef JHCiam 
others during the Judges, othen to the feign dt f 
mon,.otbeni in tbe time df the Oamttolty, Bp. 
book Itself bears undoubted uwrba of aunquite 
, Uaserton, or Bible uhtowdcif. Mm the trim of 
about the jem Wfi© fi^o., ereuuuiy*bto ' 
the departure of Xsndfilca fim T 

port of Its biflb sisllqQljiy,tome1>eiAt-^, 

tbe gsattolair of mkiqul^whfaihpswsdtoftotototo 
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Jed in tbe ponm, the Jo&isevtfcT of Job, wbicb wan 
rJhwracteiisCio of esrlr or ontriaronal timee» hia hold* 
iog the o£Bae of prleil in bia own family ; lua a&naion 
to that apeeiaa of idolatry alone wbicn if generally 
admitted to have been the moat anoient.— that of the 
heavei]ly^.^«UeB{ and the ailenoe of the book teopeot- 
ing the blmoiy of the laraelitea and the Moaaio lawa. 
Dr. Hales has. by means cf aatronomioal caloulations. 
baaed upon the position of, the stars referred to by 
Job, attempted to fix the date of hie trial, and makes 
it to have Umu 184 years before tho birth of Abrubam. 
The scene of the poem is stated to be the land of Us. 
which most probably is Idumma. Tbe difTerent ports 
of tho book are so closely conneoted together, that it 
must all have been the work of one author, and many 
ooi^ecturos have been made as to who that author 
was. Dliha, Job, Moses, Solomon, Isaiah, jBzekiel, 
and Esra, havo all been brought forward as having 
written it. There is no reason, however, to doubt; 
indeed, it is highly probable that Jobwaa tho writer 
of his own story, of whose inspiration we have tho 
oleiweit evidenoe, when he says, “ lhave heard of thee 
by the hearing of the oar, but now mine eye seeth 
tnee^ fxlii. 6). In this book wo have an account of a 
man of distinguished wealth, as well as of eminent 
piety, anddenly precipitated from the very summit ol 
prosperity into toe lowest depths of misery and ruin, 
—first bnroBved of his wealth and children, and after- 
wards afflicted with a loathsome and excruciating 
bodily disease. Yet, under these heavy afllictions, wo 
are t«d that he sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 
!H#ls visited by- three of his friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and !2ophar, on the pretenee of alfording him oonsola- 
^lon. After a long silence, Job's grief breaks forth 
into passionate exclamations, and a vehomeut execra- 
tion of the day of his birth. The minds of Ins friends 
are suddenly exasperated, and their aonsolation, if any 
was intended, is changed into contumely and re- 

£ roaches. Bllphaz reproves his impatience, questions 
is integrity, W insinuating that God does not so 
punish the righteous, and finally admonishes him 
not to despise the chastisement of God (iv., v.). 
Job replies, apologizing for the internperanco of his 
grief by tho magnitude of his calamities; prays for 
speedy death, accuses his friends of cruelty, and sup- 
plicates the mercy of God (vi., vii.). Tbe argument 
of Bliphas is resumed by Bildad, who reproves Job 
with still greater acrimony, telling him that the death 
of his children had been owiug to their transgressions, 
and that be should reform, not murmur (viii.). In 
reply. Job acknowledges the justice and sovereignty of 
Ood ; argues that his ailliotions are no proof of bis 
wickedness; and, in despair, again wishes for death 
<ix., X.). Zophar prosecutes the argument with 
Btill greater severity, and exhorts him to repentance, 
os the only means by which to recover liis former 
prosperity (zi.). Job replies, censuring their pre- 
tensions to superior wisdom, charging them with 
hypoorisy and unoharitableness, and appealing to God, 
professing his hope in a future resurreetion (xit. — 
xiv.l. The second ■ - ■ 


be second series of controversy begins with 
another speech fVom Eliphaz, who accuses Job of im- 
piety in justiiying himself (xv.). Job replie^ com- 
plaining of the inoreasing uukindness of bis friends, 
protests his inhocenoy, and looks to death as his last 
resonree (zvl., zvil.j. Bildad continues his former 
line of argument with increased asperity, iiiculoating 
tbe general idea that Job's sufFerings are the tokens 


craves pity, and professes hia belief that God would 
yet up[>ear to vindicate bis oanse against his accusers 
(xix.J. The second speeeb of Zophar enlarges 
upon the sure downfall and portion of the wicked 
(xx.) . J oh, on the contrary, dwells upon the fact that 
the wicked are often prosperous in this world, and 
end their days in peace (xxi.). The third series of 
eontroversy is opened by Elipbaz asserting more 
directly than before thet Job's miifortunee were the 
result of his crimes, and concludes with renewed 
exhortation to repentance and prayer (zxii.). In 
. wdeuUy desires to plead nis oanse l^ore 

Go^ and maintains that the wicked frefoon^esoape | 
in this life jxxiii., xziv.). The reply^ 
1060 ' 


Bildad^ who ejEpressea tbe hoHueia of God, before 
whom no man can be pnre (xae.). Job, lA reply» 
ravindicateibia own conanatinth great warmth; takes 
a retrospect of fda former life as a hnsbamt a maater, 
a magistrate ; and eonclndea vriih an ardent wirii for 
an immediate trial before God’s Wribunal Jnvi.— 
zzxi.). Another speaker is now introdnoed, Elihu by 
name, who sums up the whole argument. After eon- 
demning the eonduct of all tha disputants, whoa# 
reasonings were not oalculatkd to prodnoe oonvietlon 
(xxxii.), he prooeeds to contest seveml of Job’s 
positions, and to show that God frequently affliets the 
children of men for the best of purposes, and that, in 
every instance, it is onr du^ to submit. He eonclndes 
with a due desoription or the various attributes of 
God (xxxiii. — xxxvii.). Jehovah himself now inter- 
poses. and addresses Job out of a whirlwind, in a 
speecn of the snblimest kind. He shows Job the folly 
of questioning the juatioe or wisdom of the Divme 
gorernment, when he is nnable to oontrol, or aa mmm 
as comprehend, tbe commonest phenomena of natoro 
(xxxviii.— xli.). Then follows Job's subroiasion, and 
his restoration to prosperity, his possessions being 
doubled (xlii.). Some commentators have regarded 
this book as a regular epic, possessing unity of action, 
delineation of ebarn < sr, plot, and oatastrophe,— not 
exactly in tho Greci , but in the Oriental style ; others 
regard it as a reg Jar drama, divided into sots and 
scenes ; while others call its form lyrical. But, what- 
ever class of poetry we regard it as belonging to, it 
stHtids in tho first rank of Hebrew ptiesy. *‘The 
jioetry of tlio hook of Job," says Dr. Blair, “is not 
only equal to that of any other of the saorerl writings, 
but IS superior to them all, except those of Isaiah 
alone. As Isaiah is the most sublime, David the most 
pleasing and tender, so Job is tbe most descriptive of 
all the inspired poets. A peculiar glow of fancy and 
strength of description characterize the author. Ko 
writer whatever abounds so much in metaphors, llo 
may bo said not to describe, but to render visible, 
whatever ho treats of."— JBcf* Horne's Jntroduation to 
tho Jloty Siripturei. 

Joel, Book ov, yo'-sf, the name of one of tho books 
of tho Old Testament, called after its author, who is 
one of wlmt are termed the minor prophets. • He lived 
in Judahj but under what reign is doubtful, eome 
placing him under Uzziafa, others under Joasb, Ac. 
The book consists of two parts ; the first {i. 8— ii. 18) 
giving a desoription of a famine caused by the ravages 
of locusts, and exhorting the people to repentance, in, 
which he becomes ver^r urgent towards tbe close, de- 
nouncing still greater judgments against them if they 
continue impenitent ; and the second part (ii. Ifi— 
lii. 21),contai(iing the divine promise resMoting tbe 
removal of this judgment upon the people, the destruc- 
tion of all nations hostile to the theocracy, and the 
glorification of that theocracy by the richest blessings 
of nature aud the outpourin^t of the spirit upon all 
flesh. The canonioity of this book has never been 
doubted. The style is pure, elegant, and copious, and 
the ideas are noble and vigorous. 

John Bull, yon, a colleotivo name, used in a sportive 
manner, in order to designate the English peo^e. It 
was first employed by Dean Swift. Amongst the 
English themselves, tbe term is used in order to con- 
vey the idea of an honest, blunt, but, on the whole, 
good-natnred obaraoter. Amongst foreigu^fk, tho 
term John Bull is employed in order to express the 
insular )>eculiarities and prqjudioes of the English 
nation, and especially their inability to accommodate 
themselves to tbe oirenmstanees of Jbreign eonntriea. 
The generic sobriquets applied to the inhabitants of 
other countries differ ftom the Bsriisb John Bull. 
Thus, the terms Samnty in Scotland, and JPaddy in 
Ireland, refer more to individuals than to the fkiotoh 
or Irish people generally. Tbe former of these is 
derived from Aiimders, a contraction of Alexander, 
and the latter from Patrick. The term TankM also 
sienifles an indSvidaal American, particularly a antive 
of tbe eosten atatee. It is jnrobab^ a corrupt Indinu 
pronunciation of the w<»d EngUok, whom the Indtans 
called FcMpccsc. Uweic Jam, o common cbUoquial 
ezpresaion, it derived from U.8., the abbieriatioa of* 
tbe United Stales. 

Jons Doit. (Jw Doit, Joss.) 






Joi^ E*f«rtw of thre* of tho booit 

offlm IiovTfMitmoBtseript^iMif wbkib,tboogli baorli 
W ttuu^ muaqoMCio^^ WQidt of tho op<HK . 

JohQ. Tho oathor of <^o oplai^ ^oriboi himtOlf 

oA its oonuBanoement, Oft in qvo*iritntift of tho Itfo of 
our Lord : and the otrlo and Janguoffo manifotUy hor- 
^nifto with those of the onChor of the ffospel of John. 
For the outliontioity of tho flnt optaile Tory oncieut 
tofttimonj eon bo adduced. . The design of this epistle 
is to refute, and to guard the Christians, to whom he 


him, that they walk in the light and not in darkness, 
that is, in holiness and not in sin ; and to help forward 
and provoke real Christians to communion with God 
and Clurist Jesus, to constancy in the faith, and purity 
and boliucss of life. The style is simple, clear, and 
flowing, and the epistle breathes a spirit of lovo and 
devotion, with seal for moral striotness. The second 
epistle is addressed to Kuria, ** the elect lady,** and is 
an epitome of the first, touching in few words on the 
Mine points. Kuria is commended for the religious up- 
bringing of her children, and is exhorted to abide'iii the 
dootrloe of Christ, to persevere in the truth, and care- 
fully to avoid the delusions of false ti'aohers. Chiefly, 
however, he besecobes her to practise the great atid 
indispensable commandment or Christian love and 
charity. The third epistle is addressed to a converted 
gentile, named Gaius, but of whom nothing is known 
with certainty. Its scope is to commend his steadfust- 
ness in the faith and his general hospitality, csucoiully 
lo the ministers of Christ; to caution him against tho 
umbitious and turbulent practices of Diotrephes, and 
to recommend Demetrius to his friendship ; referring 
what he may further have to say to a personal inter- 
view. — Home’s lutroduelion to the Holy Scrip- 
tarei, 

JoHiv, GoftpsL OP, is the name of one of the books of 
tho New Testament, written by John the Evangelist 
and Apostle, the son of Zebedee, and tho younger 
brother of James the elder. Tho precise date ot this 
gospel is not known, some placing it os carlv os 68 or 
f{6, others os lato as 97. There has been much specula- 
tion in modern times as to the object the apostle had 
in view ill writing his gospel. According to some, his 
design was to supplement the deficiencies of the three 
other gospels: according to others, to confute the 
errors of the Kicolaituns and Cerintlius; while others 
are of opinion that it was to state tho true doctrino of 
tho divinity of Christ. Trobably all of these and 
other motives may have been in tho mind of the apostle; 
but, judging from what he himself has said, the last of 
these seems to have been the main motive. *' Many 
other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this book. Uut these 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the son of God, aod that, believing, ye might 
have life through his name” ^xx. 31). The four 
following doctrines are more particularly insisted upon 
ill this b^k : — 1. The mystical relation of the Bon to 
tho Fttthn* ; 2. that of the Redeemer to believers ; 3. 
the annoDocemeiit of the Holy Ghost os tho comforter ; 

4 . the peculiar importance ascribed to love. It is 
usual to divide this book into three parts : — 1. The In- 
troduction or prologue (i. 1—18); 2. the History, 
tiarrating the varioas events in connection with our 
Xtord's ministry, and giving an account of his death 
(i, 19— XX. 29) ; 3. the Goneluiion, giving an account 
of the person of the writer of this gospel, and of his 
design in writing it (xx. 30— xxi.). Ko aioubt has 
ever been entertained at any time in the Church, either 
as to the oauonieal authority of this book or to its 
being written by John. The circumstantiality of its 
dofcaua proves it to have been written by a hearer and 
an eya^tneM ; besides which there is the unintermpted 
testimony of the ancient fathers in its favoor.— 

Bmith'a Ih'efteaarjr qfthe Bibi*. 

JoHa’ft OoLLBOs, St., Osmbbiimii, was foanded by 
Lady Margaret, countess of Biohmond and Derby, and 
moiber of King Hem^ VII., in 1511. She died before 
the full completion of her demgna, and much difficulty 
was experienced in estalilMhing the college on as large eaon piece or wood 
‘tt scale as was originally intended } bat ^ theexerciooft aod ooereepondiat 
and mnufloenoe df Fwier, bbtfaop of TbiclMftter, then piece whSsn is to 




ebaaceUoT of tibq it)iif«ndtj« anfl 
liiads weM bbtabfted to endoiy 
This rntmlMr was afterwards aMgta^ti^'^^ 

' subscqnent beoefhetors. The hwie now 
master, flfty-six fellows, and ffinnilatUoi s 
feuOwsnipa and soholaTsbii^' beibp 
British snbieots, without any restriction' < 
tion. Candidates for fellowships must be 
artait lew, or medicine; aiffi all fellow 
hfilding ilia office of tutor, Ao., are 

R ricati* orders within seven years iVem the d 
[.A. The value of e,scholarsbip is £56 per autifidB!^ 
and is tenable till the scholar shall become of itaiid)iiW • 
to be an inceptor in arts. There are also eight 
scholarships, tenable for two years, and a number, 
exhibitions attuched to this colle^. The nnmbdr'of 
undergraduates in 1862 was 24d ; of members Wtt tbd 
boards, 1,442.— Kef. Camhridifo Univerritp Cslsndigf.’''' 
Jonir, St., KyionTs or. {Set HospixaLUigs.) ' . 
JoiNSBT, a term that may be generpOy 

applied to the art of oonneoting and fitting Separgba 
pieces of timber together, whether large or small, s^> 
which is more properly confined to theoperationi of life 
, carpenter, who makes the doors, staircases, windoV* 
frames, and other iiitornal fittings of a house, and who 
I is, in consequence called a joiner. One of the most 


important joints in carpentry is the ** scarf,” by whWi 
two thick pieces of timber are scarfed or fasteiiSd tb- * 
gethcr, that they may present the appearance of being 
one coiitinuons piece of the same width and thieknSM 
throughout. It is principally need in preparing the 
keels of vessels and beams, in wbion great len^U is 
required. Masts are also sometimes joined together in 
this way. The form of the scarf is various. The most 
common method is that which is used in fastening ' 
small pieces of timber, or the joints of a fishing-rod, 
together, in which a plain beveUed joint of aomelenitn 
runs diagonally through the piece, and is formed^ 
bringing together the extremiUei, which have been ont 
in such a manner that the bevelled surface of the (pids 
of each piece form a very small angle with the externsl 
surface of tho aide Hint meets it Ot the sharpened end ; 
but this would not be suffioieuUy strong for joining- 
together pieces of timber of considerable eize ; so 4lbe 
cuds are generally cut and fitted together in the fbm 
of steps, from which this kind of scarf has obtained lAs 
name of tho ** step scarf,*’ The French have a method 
of CMitting the ends of each piece into a sloping aigaag 
or notched form, which is perhaps bett^ adapts 
to resist longitudinal tension ; but all timbers joiuod 
by scurling should bo secured with bolts, having nfilft 
and screws at cither end ; and it is bettor to put snb- 
stantiul plates of iron across the ends of the joisll 
tliat appear in the upper and under surfaces of tiilf 
beam through whi<'h ibo bolts are passed, so thatei^ 
end of tho scarf ih hound and tied together by a iHma- 
work of iron. Sometimes pieces of iron of soma 
breadtu are fitted to the sides of tho beam, and 
ened together by bolts passing abo^s and. below tfaw 
beam : this plan is adopted when the timbers bavo to 
resist any transverse strain. If no bolts sre aM to 
strengthen the scarf, it must be much longer, in pro^ 
portion to the dentli of the beam. With tKdts, tbw 
length of the scarf should be at least iwioe the dej^ 
of the beam in elm, oaa, beeob, aah, and all kindhi Of 
timber of a aimilar nature to these materialts blit ift 
deal, it must be four times the depth. Without boltm' 
the length of the scarf, for all kinds <pf woqd, ntiX^bO' 
three times as long as it would be ifdioUs were used, to 
add to the security of the joint. When joints mrp Atiids!, 

JO timber in which the groin in eaoh fUM 
isme direction, and parallel to tbh Si^ at the sraod* ^ 
they ere called *' longitudinal bat wbeii thA 

grain of one croeses that of the emur at -right aWeib ^ 
it IB called an ” abutting joint** A olmple meihSE^ 
joining small pieces of timber at right snf^ee to aadh 
other » by notching or eutting away naif the thtnj ip^^ 
of the end ns far into the leogtik cl thattober as iMW' ] 
be required. This is done to edbh of the pleoaSf‘$ittr’ 
have to be fastened together, . flheii two pieoMffijM ' 
each other at right aoglea» or lldood at any oMBSS 
joint ie made in th» w^,, by iwUiag a Pmoo Ww' 
each piece of wood to the eztiiNit of half ttothkhnlMb 
and oorreepondiug in which or ebap# 4 q, that 
piece whieh it to fit into it. Whea hi0hd ,j^^ 






Join* 


or plMiki ore joined At tlMeiidiiL they eve dore» 

tailed into eech o^er* or Botehed ud doveteiUd. ¥lie 
doreteil joint ii eemetimei need in jQioiBffeqiMMrftpteeee 
of wood end to end* but it it not eo etrong ee the 
eoesfed joint tar this inrpose. Notched jomte of noy 
Jkind, lueb ne thoM nlrendj deeoribad, eod the nokiboi 
Biftda to h^w the ends of nftere to fit into girdm 
•nd well-plltee, or to ilt agninet the ioner edge of the 
letter, eve elweya eeeureerby neik or wooden pegs. 
The joint most oonmoxify wd for putting pieoes ofi 
wc|od togetber to form strong rough frames, and for 
putting together persttions and large struetures of 
timber, is the ** mortiae-end'tetton ** joint. A square 
hole is sunk in one piece of timber by means of the 
jnortise'Chisel and mallet, end the end of the piece of 
timber tbet is to ilt into it at right angles is out to the 
abepe of the hole by the tenon saw. When the pieoes 
have been fitted together, the joints are nsiled or 
pegged, or the tenon is looked closely into the mortiaa 
Of splitting its eitramity and inserting one or more 
fntn wedgeck The above are the different descriptions 
of jointe used in oarpentry. Those adopted in joinery 
are similar in principle ; that the component parts of 
4he framing of a door or shotter are put together by 
uiiortise*and«tenon joints ; but the mortises and tenons 
nre long and very narrow, instoud of being sqnarc, or 
twice ae long at they are broad, a« in carpentry, when 
■lieavy timbers are dtted together. The liovotaded 
^ joint ie used for joining the ends of planks that ii>rm 
the sides of drawers and boxes, whilo differeni vanctit^s 
of' tha mitre joint are uted for Htting and joining the 
‘OOrnere df piuturo«lraineB and ornamentiil beading 
placed round a panel, in making staircases, a broad 
rgroove is generally cut in the uud«*r side of the hori- 
' noatal hoard called the head, at a short dutanoe from 
ilia edge, or nosing, in front, into wliich the tup of 
tha vertical' board, or riser, below is fitted. This 
method of joinieg boards is called notching. In 
joining the edges of boards to form a plane surface, a 
rebate is formed in the edge of each plank by cutting 
it away on oue side in the form of a step, and the 
boards are then fitted over eooh other ; or a groove ia 
' eutin the centre of the edge of one board, uhich ro- 
aeivee a corresponding projection formed on the edge 
of that which comes next to it. Sometimes a groove 
is out in the edges of both boards, into whiuli a narrow 
alip of wood is inserted. — Jlrf. Tredgold's Ehmeniarjf 
Jh4nerplt§ qf Carptntrss Nicholson's Archittctur^ 
JHeUonarp. 

(Ang.*Nor.,fr. Fr-.^oinf)- — tn Bnild. and 
tiie oonatriictirearts, this term is applied to the various 
means that are adopted to conneot or fasten any two 
w more piecee of material together. Joints are of two 
UndSy— *fixed end movable. A rigid or fixed joint is 
tiiat which serves to unite pieces of wood, stone, or 
•metal together, in snoh a manner that they may 
•Mswer the same purpose as a single piece of the same 
xnaterial would, tr it could be procured of the requisite 
shape on the one hand, or of snflloient sise on the 
other, and such as could be readily placed in position. 
A movable joint is such as enables pieces of woodwork 
to foe attached to each other in such a manner that 
one mav work or turn about the other, as a door moves 
about the jamb to which it is suspended. The various 
kinds of joints ^ which this is efTected are described 
elsewhere (see and the different methods of 

coouecting pieoes of timber are noticed in the pre< 
ceding article («m JoxvnaY), It will therefore only 
Iw neoessary, in the preaent artiole, to mention the 
jidnts that are need in oonnecthag masonry and metal- 
work. The term joint in masonry ia applied for tbo 
nmet part to the vertical iunctures of the ends of pieces 
■ « etones and bricks, and to the slanting jnneturee of 
the vonasoirs of an erch. When Urge blooke of stone 
are joiaed together, tln^ are sometameB dovctiuled and 
■eourad at the top by iron clamps set in melted lead, 
or they are fitted together ny whet is termed a 
' Jn which a projeotiun, left on the side of one 
■tone, is fitted into a groove that is out for its rocep- 
™n m the side of amitber that is adjacent to it. In 
joimng thick bars and pieces of metal, jointe similar 
m form to those Wted in oarpentry ere employed, the 
Jgw being also further and more intimately eon- 
" by welding, brasiug, or soldering, or by the in- 

of iron riv^ into holm boj^ thcouea both of 

' •vf lotifi 




the pteeee thnt are to be fnstoaed togelhef!. Welded 


-Jgee c- 

pteoce ol metel Ite the aid of nn aUeyibat ia mostly 
made of bzaae and nine. BoMerad joiiito noMlaiof the 
union of a small and narrow part of the sarfeoes of 
contignous pieces of motel lying along the edge of 
either— the pieces being made to orm*!^ each other 
about the eighth of an ineb, or more if neccseasy— by 
an alloy or solder that ftuws readily at a low heat. 
Different alloys are need for joining two piecee of 
metal of the same kind and two uiaeea of difibrent 
kinds. 

JoTVT, in Anat. AwsvoiCT.) 

Joimt-Stock Couvavijm are a kind of partnership 
entar^al into by a number of individuals for the pur- 
pose of carrying on some trade or business with a riew 
to individual profit. In ordinaiw partnerships, tho 
members (except in the case of what are termed 
** sleeping partners ") contribute more or less of their 
own personal labour or maUagement to tha afikirs of 
the company. In jolnt-ctock partnerships, on the 
othor hand, the membera only contribute Co the funds 
or stock '* of the eompa^, without having any direcc 
share in the mai>agem>‘rt; and benen their name. Tho 
capital of the compau iSgencraily divided into equal 
parte, called ** shares a Mrtain number of which era 
held by each member of the company \ and in propor- 
tion to the number of these he is entitled to participato 
in tlio profits of the tmdertsking. These shares are 
freely transferable without the consent of the com- 
pany. The immediate superintendence of the ailhirs 
of the company is usually delegated to a portion of 
the members called directors, subject, nevertheless, to 
tho general control of tlie body assembled at stated 
intervals, or on particular occasions, when they may 
be convened ; except on sneh occasions, however, (hb 
gonersl body of the shareholders have no power (o 
lutorfore in its concerns or to bind the company. Tho 
incrcuBud facilities which tbo wealth and iiiiliumce of u 
number of individnals, concentrated in the hands of a 
few, give for carrviiig out commercial projects, were 
seen and taken aavantage of early in the history of 
commerce. The most noted among the earlier asso- 
otationa of this kind was that ot the ilause Towns, 
which continued to flourish for soveral oontnries. i'hn 
last three centuries of the history of FagUnd afford 
many instances of memorable joint-stock companies. 
In 1553 was established the company of ** Merohaas 
Allventurers for the Discovery of Lands, Countries, 
Isles, Ac., not before known by the Fuglish,*' which 
afterwards beoHiue the Russian Company, and which, 
under the fostering care of Queen JSlisabeth, acquired 
so much power ae to spread its traasootions into 
Persia on the one band, and to embark in the whale- 
fishery of Spitsbergen on the other. The celebrated 
Turkey or Levant Coiopanv was chartered in 1681 1 
and eighteen years afterwards the Raet-lndia Comimnv 
was furmetl, which has been destined to effect euoa 
important res'ilts. Many Afrioaa and Ameriean com- 
panies were formed in the 17th centnry, and created 
much excitement by their rivBlriee and aggreesions. 
The unfortunate Soottiah Darien projeet was formed 
in 1095, and the disastrous South-Sea scheme in 1710, 
These projects are not without their oounterpacta Jn 
more recent times. During the last eentory, a largo 
number of useful public undwtakiuge, oenala, bridgee^ 
harbours, docks, water and gas works, Ao., hare been 
carried into effect by oomfumles formed on. the joint- 


proveiitiott of frauds end irregularitieB in snob com- 
panies, not 8 ft 9 YicA o. 110, woe passed, wiaieh re- 
quired every oompanyiftoi requiring, or obtaimag an 
act of parliament, projeeted after a certain day, to 
be registered with the regbtnr of joiol-etoek com- 
panies, under eevere penaUies, and rendered all tbo 
■kereboldera liable for raa debts of tbo company. Tbo 
Compaq, howover, had manr of the advantMM ^ot* 
being incorpontied, and could sno and ba soed ia its 

J roper nemo. This act waa aabseqaentiy c^pieated by 
9 ft 30 Tiot.^ 0 . 47, called the Joint-Sto^ Compainea*' 
1854; amemd by fiOft SlTtot. a. 14^ mwad tha 






Mit.Sfe(Kik€(Mn|HmiM* AmK mr, Bir 
it it mided i&tt WMW or lonro pmmm om^ 
«Mtta for Mif Uwful fiirpoto 4if cubMiibidK 
tlimr laawp'to a aemoraiidoia. of awioaUdkni, aad 
otiierwbo oottpljiaa with ^ rtf tdtitkiiui of IM art 
Kolatt«e,to raKialvatton* fora thamaelvaa into ao 
oorporatad oompaD j, with or without Uinitad Uahilitr» 
aaid Aemorauaaat, with ariialaa of aMooiatson (if 
aaj), to be delirered to tho ruRittxar of joint-ttock 
compaoiei, who sbail tegiatar tho aama; oa which 
aaid compaoT becomes a oodj corporate, with power 
to hold lands, diOr» ae bp aet provided. A list of the 
abandioldeni itas to be aiinuallr furaished to ilie regis- 
trar of joiut-stoek companiea, and is open to public 
inspeotiun. Each sharauoldar is individually liable for 
tbe debts of the company, limited, if the couipaav be 
** limited/’ to the amount which may still remain due 
on the shores held by him; or, if ** unlimited/* then to 
an amount suificient to pay the debts of the company, 
with all costs and expenses. In tbe case of a limited 
coropany. this liability continuse for one year after a 
tharwoldcr may have transferred his shares,— in the 
cose of an unlimited company, for three yeam ; but in 
the latter cane tbe liability does not extend to such 
debts as may bate been contracted after the date of 
the transfer. If more than twenty persons unite for 
the purpose of carrying on any trade or husincse for 
gain to the partners, and be not registered or consti- 
tuted by some act of parliament or royal charter, or 
engatred in. working mines within the jurisdiction of 
the Stauusries, they shall be severally liable for the 
payment of the whole debts of the company, and may 
be sued for tbe same. A company may be wound op 
either roliiniarily or compulsorily. A company may 
be voluntarily wound up when a special resolution to 
that ellect is passed at a general meeting, supported 
by tbe votes of three-fourths of the snerelioldcrs 
assembled ; in which case the official liquidator ia ap- 
pointed by the company itself, and exercises all his 
powers,— calling upon contributories, Ac., wittiout the 
mtervciition of aoy court. A company may ini wound 
up compulsorily,— I, by virtue of a special resolution 
to that effect ; 2. when the company does not commeucc 
its business 'vithin a year from Us incorporation, or 
cuspends business for a year ; 3. whenever the share- 
holders are reduced in number to less than seven ; 
4. wheuerer the company is unable to pay its debts; 
6. whenever three-fourths of tho capital have been 
loft or become unavailable. A company is deemed 
unable to pay its debra whenever a creditor for more 
than ii60 has served a demand, under his hand, requir- 
ing payment of the sum due, and has not obtained 
flatisfoction within three weeks, when ha nia> take pro- 
cemlinga to bare thecompnny wound up. The winding 
up takes place upon a petitrou presented by the cre- 
ditor to the proper court, whicii, if tbe company be 
limited, is the court of Bankruptoj having jorisdiution 
fn tlie place where the oompany's registered office is 
situate; and if the oompar.y be unlimited, the high 
court of Chancery. Bueb court may accordingly make 
an order for the winding un, and may appoint, to 
assist in that operation, an oOluial liquidator, who is to 
take into his custody oil tbe property, eOecis, and 
choses in action of tlie company, and dispose of them 
by way of sale or otherwise, under the sanction of the 
court. He also collects tbe assets of tho company, 
and applicB tbeiaAn discharge of its liabilities, and 
mag also proceed to moke calls on tbe several shore- 
ludden or contributories to the extent of tboir 
napective liabilities. As soon os the affairs of the 
compaDy have been completely wound up, tbe court 
chaU n&e order for its inimediata dissolution. A pe- 
tition for winding up a company may be presented by 
a contributory as well as by a creditor, whenever it is 
unable to pay its debts. By the Aoint-Stoek Banking 
CompaiiW Acts, 1857, («» A 21 Vicl. e. 40. and' 

SI A 23 Viet. e. 01), joint-stoele bankiug oompaoies 
have been subjected getieraDy to the Joint-Stock Com- 
paBies* Acts. By the Joiat-Stoek Compsaich' Amead* 
Smt Ael (31 A 33 Viet. o. is deckured that any 
oedar made by tba court in Bngland, ibr or in idle 
oonna of the winding up of a company under -the 
Joiutf'Stoak Compami^ Acta, aball be oafonied m 
'SeofUud and I/riand ia the eouta that would .reapect- 
iv^gkmkad jurisdiotEoa iu respect of sock 
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by iksfloact ik. 

iMkttdi for oria oouneof : 

MlbH^ a 

Ck a ia ie af ar l ei sw Ihe Xaua «r 
iJMNdiaia of Jferwaarile Zms, V 

Jom rxwajfor, ia Law, aiguMl 
ship of two or omra^peiuottkin Iwd or olMK 

The ereatiou of aa estate in joint tesaacy dt. 

tba wording of the deed or devise by wmi w tiwUiM 
daim title ; for this estate can only ariaa kr 
or grant,— that ia, 1m aot of tha partiea, tad nevagAigf 
mere act of lair. The propertiea of a Joint aalato 
derived from its unity, which ia fourfold n-l. uid|f « 
interest,— that is. one joint tenant cannot buaimM 
to one period of duration or 9 tiaiitity of iattlustidlliA 
hinds, and tbe other to a differeat; oaa caBUOtkUA 
tenuut for life and the other for y^c; 3. ttBlig W* 
tiUe,— their estate must be created by one anoTtAu 
same aet, as by (me and tbe same grant; 3. uaUgnl 
time,— the estate must be veeted at one and tha Mttto 
time, os well os by one and tho same title, witku 
cxcepLionv, as wliare a feolfineut was made to the sM 
of a man and aiioh wife as he should afterward# nMin|#g 
•1. uutiy of possession,— that ia, each of them has 
entire poasessiun, aa well of every parcel aa c| Ink 
whole (psr my tt tout^ by the half or moiety, and b^ 
all). In all motions relating to their joint estate, oka 
joint tenant cannot sue or be sued without jotning ' 
the other ; neither can one joint tenant by himself dk 
any act which may tend to (lefeat or injure the totsto 
of the other. The interest of joint tenants beinf uat 
only equal or similar, but aloo one aad the same. It 
folio WB that when two or more parsons tra aebed or a 
joint estate of inheritance for their own Uvea, or 
^ur aiitcr vie, qr are jointly possessed of . any chattol 
interest, the entire tenancy, upon tba daocaaa of Mg 
of tiiom, remains to the survivors, and at len;^ to tho 
last survivor ; and he shall be entitled to toa ufhola 
estate, whatever it bo, whether an inheritance or a opaa* 
luon freehold only, or even a less estate. Joint tMMta 
may agree to part their lands and hold them ia atoav, 
rulty, when they are no longer joint tenants, und ||a 
right of survivorship ceases. Tmngs pcraoual may oto i 
long to their owners iu joint tenancy ae wcB, oa fait 
ehtatoa. Thus, if a horse or other persoDal ^aM ka 
{:iveu to two or more persons absohitely, tkly aaa 
joint tenants thereof ; and, nnless tba joAitOM Aa 
seiered, the same doctrine of survivorship ahalt taka 
place us in estates of lands. Either party may alaa 
sell his share, by which tbe right of •urvjvarsbip'tai 
destroyed. Partners iu trade ora joint tonoats cf tba 
piirtncmhip stock ; but on tbe dcatu of a partuet^ hte 
pecaoiiiil repraaentatives becoma tenants in comoMHI Jk 
equity with the suifiving partnera. 

Zovaix\Ju%fjoynV-Uhur, in Law, was origioaltouaeA 
to denote the interest of jednt tenant, but it A uair. 
commonly applied to that portion of limdis uad teiia» 
ments cfiuveyed to a wife, iu the event of herjurrivink 
her husband. Before the pasting of the Stat&to'cm 
Uses (27 Hon. VUI. o. 10), tho greatest part of 
land of Bngland woa conveyed to ueea, Md Ikiia 
subject to dower; and bcuco it became ueoal, on atoAi 
risge, to settle by exprau deed some special cataCf to 
the use of the husband and hia wife, for their ** 
joint tcnaiioy or jolntore, which would be a 
iVir the wife in the event mher surviving hag ^ 

By the Statute of Uaea, aH wives wjnld have 

dowable of aueh lands at were hahi to tbe nae df ftitov 
butbands, and also entitled at iha iobm ilma to'aky' 
special lauds that might be ocitladto joiuiufe^had kot 
the tame statute provided that upon tfaa komiNfa 
making snob an estate in joiatoto to «e wifobslbfiu 



election after her hnsbond*# death, cStSto to teeflto% ^ 
or to refuBf it and betaka baraetf tohar dowiv too 
mon law, for aho wat not eapabie of eono * 
duriaB oovarture. The joudmA moat fa 
take cBbot immediately on tha death of t 
it must be fet her own Kto, or, dnrhi^ ^ 

Isuet, and not jpuf aatsr uii, or for r — ^ 
it moat to made to heftaU; and to I 
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Jonah, Book of 


^!£j ftltliougli A trust estate is a good eanitalfle iointoM ; 
ud it must be made in satufaeticm of ner whole dower, 
and not of any partionlar part of it. In oonae^nenoe 
of the inoonrenienees arisinflf Ibom the limitatioa of 
land by jointure, it has become oommon to oonrert it 
into an acuity for Hfe, chargeable npoh the land, with 
power of 9atress, and also right of entering upon the 
land, in the event of the imnuity not being paid. In 
. this way a more certain income is provided for the 
widow, and the heir obtaino poMesaion of the whole 
eitate. 

JoVAH, Boos on, yV-ttd, is the name of one of the 
snored books of the Old Testament, the fifth in order 
among those of the minor prophets. Its author, 
Jonah, was the son of Amittai, a native of Gathbepher, 
in the tribe of Zebulon, and is generally believed to 
have flourished duriug the reign of Jeroboam II., 
though some place him forty years earlier, towards the 
close of Jehu's reign. With the exception of the sub> 
Ihno ode in the second chapter, the book of Jonah is a 
simple narrative. It gives an account of the proptiet's 
oommission to denounce Nineveh, and of his refusal to 
undertake the task ; his attempt to fleo to Turshish, 
ond its frustration, together with his delivery from the 
stomach of the great fish, which had swallowed Iiini 
(i., ii,). He is again sent on his mission, and, in conse* 
qnenee of bis preaching, the Ninevites repent in dust 
and ashes (m.). Jonah was exceedingly angry at 
God's merciful forbearance towards the Ninevites, 
ptobably dreading lest his veracity as a prophet might 
M called in question, and retired from the city tu a 
Spot from wUonee he might witness ita destruction. 
God caused a gounl to spring up to shelter him ; and 
ftom its speedy death tie took ocension to rcpro\e 
Jonah fbr repining at the divine forbearance. The 
scope of the book is to show the value of real repent* 
aace; and from the conduct of the Ninevites, oiir 
Ziord takes occasion to reprove the perfidi^iusiiess of I 
the Jews. Many have attempted to deny the litentl 
interpretation of this book ; some regarding it us un 
nUigory, others as a mere fiotion, designed iu serve a 
moral purpose. There tire also some who, while not 
questioning the truth of the narrative, yet have re- 
OCUrse to the most absurd and ridiculous bypotheses in 
order to explain away the account given of Joimli's 
being swallowed by a great fish. The word translated 
whale in the New Testament means any large fish ; and 
the general opinion now is, that the animal was a 
species of ehara, within some of which whole human 
bodies have been found. From the manner in which 
the sacred historians and Jesus Christ apeak of the 
incidents of this book, it is evident that it is a true 
narrative of a real personage, end that Jonah was a 
prophet of oonsideniDle eminence. 

Josaua, Book or, jo«A'-u<d, is the sixth in order of 
the books of theGld TestaraeDt, and is a history of the 
Israelites under the government of Joshua, the sue- 
eessor of Moses, embracing the period between 1451 
and 1425 n.o. The general opinion is that the book 
was written by Joshua himself (except the last five 
venes), though some regard it as the work of a later 
hand. The book may be conveniently divided into 
three parts 1. The history of the occupation of the 
land of Canaan, Uy the Israelites (i.— xi.), and a ro- 
oapitulation of the conquests, both of Moses and 
Joshua (zii.) ; 2. a desorfption of the land of Canaan 
(xiii.), and a particular apportionment of it among the 
different tribes (xiv.— xzii.) ,* S. the dying address, 
death, and burial of Joshua (zxiii., xxir.}. The scope 
nnd design of the liook is to demonstrate the truth and 
faathhilness of God, ia the perfect fulfllment of all his 
uviimiseB to the patriarchs, regarding the possession of 
ihelandof Canaan their posterity. A farther de> 
sign of the book is to show the portion which was 
allotted to each trilw. The canonical authority of this 
book has never lieen called in question, and ia all 
the eopres of the Old Testament its place is immedi* 
utely after the Pentateuch.' The atyle is clear, simple, 
end nnpretending. There is some ooctdental derange* 
meut in the order of the chapters of this book. Chro* 
aologically, they should read thus :— ** First ebapter to 
the ninth verse ; then the second chapter; then from 
. tenth verse to the end of the first chapter; efrer 
,'!ll1ueh should follow the third and conseeotive ehapters 
^'^^ItlhucleTeAtb; then the twenty -seoead ebapter, and 
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the twelfth to the twenty«flnt ebi^r indosive ; end, 

g Uy, tbetwenty-third and twenty^biirtb ehapters.’*— 
brife.) The SamaritaDs have two bookt extant, 
iring the name of Joshua, the one being a obroaielo 
of events from Adam to toe year of the Hegira ^ 
f A.n. 1402), and the other a similar ehronicle, from the 
death of Moses to the death of Alexander Se^rns. Of 
the latter of these an edition whs puhliahed in Arabic 
and Latin, by Juynbbll,— Leyden, 1818. 

JovBUAL, jur'-niil ( Ital. yiomoie, daily), denotes, 
properly, a record of daily occurrences ; but it is com- 
monly applied to a newspaper, maculne, or other 
periodical publication ; as the proceedings of a society. 

JovBKBrMAifi jur'-ne-miH (from Fr.Jwrnie, aday'e 
work), was originally applied to one who wrought with 
another by the day, but is now used to designate any 
niechaniu who labours in his employment for another, 
whether by the day, month, year, or any other term. 
Joust. (St« Tovbhavebt.) 

JuAW, Doir. (See Don Juaiv.) 

Juiiii.ATR,y»*&t^a»'-/e (Lat.), is the nsme givon to 
the third Sunday after Easter, from the practice in the 

S rimitive church to commence divine service on that 
ny with the] OGth Psalm, Jubilate Deo oainM terns,— 
Sing to the Lord all ye land#. 

JuBiLXX, jn'^be^ts ^.iicbUttm)t one of the Jewish 
fcHt ivuIr, which was eel ■ aled every fiftieth year. This 
festival was proclaimc . by sound of trumpet ifarongh- 
oiit the laud, on the evening of the day of Atonement. 
All slaves and captives were to be free, all estates which 
had been sold reverted to their original proprietors or 
their descendants, and every man returned unto his 
family. The ground was not to he sown, ntir was that 
to he reaped which grow of itself duringtlmt year. The 
political object of this inatitution was to preserve the 
ilialinction of tribes nnd families, and to prevent too 
great u social inequality among the people, by restoring 
to each his previous possessions. Some hare been of 
opinion that the jubilee was celebrated every forty- 
ninth. and not every fiftieth year. According to the 
Hebrew ritual, not uitly was every seventh day observed 
tts a period of rest, but likewise every seventh year, 
when they were to cease from labour, and the land was 
to remain uncultivated. Hence, it ia objected to the 
fiftieth year, that in tbat case the land would remain 
for two conseniilive years uncultivated. The language 
of Scripture, however, is so decided as to tbo fiftieth 
year, as to leave no room for entertaining the other 
opinion. The jubilee did not continue to l>o observed 
after the Babylonish euptivily. In modern times the 
term has been applied to the year in which all who 
visited the church of Bt. Peter at Borne, for a certain 
number of days, with pioua oll'eringa, received plenary 
indulgence. A. jubilee was first declared by Pope 
Boniface VIII., in 1300, and was to recur evety hundr^ 
years ; but being the means of bringing vast wealth to 
the Church, the period was shortened by Clement VI. 
to fifty years. This period was subsequently shortened 
by Urban VI. to thirtv>three years, and by Paul 11. to 
twenty-five, at which last it atiil remains. The condi- 
tion of visiting Bomo is no longer in force, certain acts 
of devotion or charity being substituted for it. The 
lost jubilee of the Church was celebrated in 1650. 

JuDAiBtf , yV-dd-txm, is a term applied to that reli- 
gious and moral system of the Jews which was eommu- 
uicatod to them by Moses, and which is still observed 
by them in the present day. Many of the eaady 
Christians, even in the time of the Apostles, mani- 
fested a Judaiaing spirit, and are frequency alluded to 
hy the apostle Paul. After the destruction of Jem- 
seiem, a sect, known by.'the name of Judaiaing Christ- 
ians, separated themselves from oommunion with their 
brethren. They afterwards beoams merged in other 
sects. 

JuuB, ErisTiB is the name of one of the 

books of the New Tmtament, whose cauonlcal au- 
thority has been much dtsputea in aqeieot and mom . 
recent times. It is placed by BiisebiUB amoDg the 
controverted books, as having been rrieoted by many 
of the ancients; and Luther, Grotins, Dahl, Michaelis, 
also call it in qnestion. The doubts thrown ft* 
genuiueness, however, arise solely from tho witters 
beiDg euppued to quote two apocryphal botdM. 
regsrdrtbo prophecy of HDoeb, the laaguage of the 
huthcr doto not imp^ that be ia quotuig man cay 
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book of SiNicbr in oraer to givo ebtoor to bis ibrgorj. 
The Mme reauirka applr to the sotiee of the diapnte 
bettreeolbft erobenjtet ifiobael ood the deril, 
ioK the body of Moms, wbioh some consider to nave 
been taken from a book entitled the ** Assumption or 
Ascension of Moses/’ The author of this book simply 
calls bimsdf Jude, the brother of James, and servant 
of Jesua Christ ; and hence itfaaabeen doubted whether 
bo was Jnde the apostle, or Judo the Lord’s brother, 
if, .indeed, these were two distinct persons, which is by 
no means clear. Some suppose the book to hare been 
written about 01 or (ill. others not till shout 90. The 
design of the epistle is to guard believers against the 
false teachers who bud begun to insiouate themselves 
into the Church, and were dissoiuinuting dangerous 
tenets of insubordination and licentiousness. The 
epistle concludes with adnionttions and counsels to 
lielievers to persevere iu faith and godliness,' and to 
rescue others from the snares of false teachers. The 
language of the epietlo is animated, the expressions 
are remurbahly strong, and the llgurcs and cumpari* 
sons bold, apt, and striking. 

JU 0 £X,JuDiciUtf,, 7 »'>deitjr^VdMli'*e<t(»i(Lat., judge). 
—It appears Ihiit there was no class among the ancient 
Xtoniaus oorrespotiiling to our judges. The judices 
were not necessarily lawyers, and it would seem that 
any Itoman citizen might act as judex in civil causes. 
The judices were nllowcd to bare their assessors, 
learned in the law. to advise with. A judex judged 
both of fact and law. but only iu such cubcb as were of 
amalier iiiiportRiioc. An arbiter determined what 
seemed equitable in n matter not suinciently doftned 
by law. The reeupera/aree were another class of judges 
and were so called because by them every one n 
covered bis own. The eentumviri were judges chosen 
from the thirty 'live tribes, three from each; being in 
nil lOd, but named by u round number 100. l^cy 
farmed n court iu which weighty matters of the law 
were decided. The,/<u/icta were of two kinds, primta 
(private) and publicu (public), the former being civil 
trials, having relation to dltTerencos between private 
individuals, the latter criminal trials. — {See farther on 
this subject, the Englteh Cyc^opce</ta— Arts and 
&>iences.) 

JuDOH, JiolJe (Vr.juget Lat.yudej-), is one invested 
with authority to try any cause or que-stion in n court 
of judicature, and to pronounce sentence or judgment 
thereon. The judgea of the superior courts at West- 
minster are appointed by the crown, and do not, as 
lornvcrly, hold olHce during pleasure, but (by 12 & 13 
Will. III. c. 2) during gmid behaviour, and they can 
only be removed on the address of both houses of par- 
liament. Neither do Ih^, as formerly, vacate their 
seats upon the demise of the crown ; and their full 
raises are secured to them during the continuance of j 
their commissions. Judges are not liable to jiroseou- 
tion for anytLing done by them as judges, at least 
within their own jurisdiction; nor are they in any way 
punishable for a mere error of judgment or for wrong- 
ful imprisonment. Judges are, however, punishable 
for wilhil ott'euces against the duty of their situation, 
bribery is punishable by loss of oftloe, fine, and im- 
prisonment. A judge ought to judge by law, and not 
by examples (Judae eet lex loquene). 

Jupaxs, Book of, Jmlf'-est is one of the liistorical 
IkmJcs of the Old Testament, containing the history of 
the children of Israel iroin the death of Joshua to the 
time of Eli, during which time the government of the 
people was in the hands of judges ; whence the book 
takes its name. It comprises the histoiy of about 
three hundred years, and consists of three parts. The 
first contains tne history of the elders who ruled the 
Israelites after the death of Joehua, and the subse. 
qoent transactions to the oommencement of their 
trottl^ (i.— ill. 4), In the second part of the book we 
have the history of the judges from Othniel to EK 
(iii. 5— xei.j ; being Othniel (iii. 9), Ehud (iii. 15), 
Kbamgar (in. 91), Deborah (iv. 4), Barak lit. 6), 
Oplaon (n- 11), Abimelech (vi. 12— iz.), Totafx.l), 
Jair fx« 3), Japbtbah (xii. 7), Ibsaa (xu- 9), Elon 
‘f»L U)f Abdon (siL 18), Samaon <zv. 20). The third 
iutft||iceeaii aecouot of 





Ant-In the fiimUy^of ,Micah (xvil.), aiid 

the tribe of Dan (xtIu.) i fdlWiM an aeesM^ w « 
barbatons act committed By the Bepjainltea oA8ibcak» 

which led to a war between them ana the otkrar t 

in whieb the triha of Beqjamin wax ilmoet < 

(gix.— zu‘.). In this book we And most r 
insfanoes of God’s dealings with the cbOdci 

His jnstioe and mercy are idtecnatcly am 
displayed t the people sinned, and were pank 
they repented, and found mercy. We bare also 
sen led to us some illustrious examples of lailb apa'' 

f oodness in the characters of Gideon, Barak, fiamfdn, 

epbfhah, Ac. The authorsliip of the book, aim -tlve 
tituo at which it was written, are subjeota on which, 
contiderablo diversity of opinion exists. The gei)«r»| 
opinion, and that which is held by Uie Jewiu it UuitJi 
was written by Samuel, the successor of Eli» though 
some have ascribed it to Phinehaa, Hezeklahp Jerei» 
miuh, Ezekiel, Ezra, Ac. ; being compiled from thk 
public registers or records of ibe events, The oanoti* 
icsl authority of the book is uiidoubted. 

JuoQUKNT, Jadj'^meut {Vr^jugement, Lat^Judlciumyt 
in liuw, is tbc sentence pronounced by a court of lliF'. 
upon the matter contained in the record. It it 
stricted to the dcoisions of a court of common law**** 
those of a court of equity l>eing denominated decroft. 
Judgments are of fonr sorts :->l. On rfvninrrer* whara 
the Jude uro ooufessed by the parties and tbelawdeter» 
rained by tlio court ; 2. on verdict, where the law la 
admitted by the parties and the facts disputed ; 3. by 
confeiiion or default, where both the fact and the law 
arising thereon are admitted by defendant ; and, 4. on 
noMsiitt or retraxit, where the plaintiff is oonvinoad 
that either fact or law, or both, are insufficient to sttp* 

t iort his action, and tlierefore abandons or withdrawn 
lie prosecution. All judgments are either isteeloen* 
tory or final. Interlocutory judgments ate such ap 
are given in the middle of a cause. (See IxvxftLO* 
cuTon.) Final judgments, on the other hand, ire such 
as at once put an end to the action, br declaring that 
the plaintiff has either entitled himself, or has nut, to 
recover the remedy lie sues for. Judgment may# for 
cerlaiii causes, be suspended, or finally arrested, Fmv 
nicriy it eckild not bo entered till the next term, after 
trial had, and that upon notice to the other party j; 
but now, by the Common Law l*rocedur4 Act, 
1853, a plaintiff or defendant having obtained artr* 
diet, judgment may be signed thereon in fourteen days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the judge. The jodjn may 
also order iromediute judgment and execution, if any 
defect of justico happened at the trial, by sorpriiL 
inadvertence, or misconduct, the party may have reltOf 
by a new trial ; or if, notwitnstanaing the tssne Of fact 
bo regularly decided, it appears that tha cconplaiwt 
was either not actionable in itself, or not made wiMk 
sufficient precision and accuracy, the party may tup^ 
sede it by arresting or staying the judgment. A aam* 
cient ground must, however, be laid before tbe oourt 

to satisfy them that it is necessary to iustioe that the 

cause should be further considered. The costs of tbO 


immediately sue out execution thereon, before 'tb# 
judgment » entered on the roll. In criminal osaea; 

judgment, unless any matter be offered in Mte^ 

thereof, follows upon conviction, being the pronoDBolni .' 

of that punishment which is expremly ordained 

law. ■ i, 

J uDQUMWT. in Log., is that operation of the bdjHiad 

mind through which, by joining different ‘io» 
gether, it affinns or denies the one or the oiberi os 

when, for instance, having the idoM of fjie earth anlv 

roundneas, it affirms or denies thw the earth , it roliiii^r' 
Our judgments, aooordingto Aristotle, aM either unof ' 
blematica), assertive, or demonstrative. Tne peotmiasr . 
atical judgment ia merely based npos opiaiOA.;;. hAtl' 

may be the expression of onr presentiment' of. 

tainty, and may afierwarda bo proved to denmnr 

tion ; or it may bo only an opinion in which we .1 
admit the possibility of error at the moment of,m| 

our decisfon. The assertive Judgment is one tv i f. 

we un fuUy penmnM owr^ltem, huh o«^ vglto 
grotinda forofir behef that shall eomiflnein Iff * 
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trard* ftom Mw bead. Thej wm dtifd^d into ogiMititi 
and jtttonial; tba two nftarwavd* mittiaii and (oiodf 
with the iobclanaa vain to form tin aapmaonwanoaiHs 
whioli tarotinatea in Clio ftmariov of tb* light { 
OuiMa of the heart. 

Jnenn, (Annb.}, a term pro|>ar1jr appUad 

to the fruit of Zhgittbii# enfjoHb and Jt{jub«L, doaeij 
fotamhling a amiia plimi, and acmOdmaa iiaed aa a 
aweaCmeat. The artialaa of confeetionary eallad 
Jignbaa are aompoaed naraly of a mixture of gum- 
andiio and augar aligbtty ooloured* 

Jvxiian Ska. (5ba CALnnoAn.) 

JuLUV f BBion^ ia'-2a<da, an arbitrary period of 
time mranted by Joeeph Sealiger about 1584\ aud 
prodoced by multiplying the aoiar oyole 28 the 
lunar or Metonio cvela 10 and the Homan indiotion IS. 
It waa introduced by Soaiiger to enable dates of 
evanta oocorriag before the Chriatian era to be com* 
pnted more readily, as authorities differ to so great an i 
extent in the dates that are assigned to the creation of i 
the world. The Julian period consists of 7980 years, | 
and is considered to hara eonimcriced 4713 years before ^ 
the Christian era. To express the date of any erniit j 
haopeniiig before the Cliristian era in terms of the | 
Jnlian period, subtract the date itself from 4714 ; but. < 
to reduce any year A. p. to the corresponding date of 
the Julian period, add the date of tho year to 4713. 
Thus, the year 1864 a.o. is the year (4713+1804) 6577 
of the Julian period. 

JULT, jV/t' (Lat. Jaffa*)* the name of the seventh 
month of tiie year. It formed the flllh month of tho 
old Boiitan year, and was called QniiUilta by the 
Bomans ; but ahortly after the calendar hud been re* 
arranged by Julius Casar, the name Julius waa giren 
to this month by Mare Antony, in honour of Cfusar, 
whose birthday foil in it. It contains thirty-one days. 

Jl’UPXRS, Jump>‘ere, the name given to a class of 
xeligioua fanatics, from their proctico of jumping 
during tha time allotted for divine service. They 
arose tn Wales in 1760, and several of the more sealons 
itinerant preachers encouraged the pe<iple to it. They 
were taught to cry out gogoniant (Welsh for glory), 
amen, Ac. ; then to put thcmselTes in violent agita* 
tions ; and, finally, to jump until they were quite 
exhausted, so as oileo to be obliged to fall down on 
tha floor or the field where this Lind of worship was 
held. 

JirzrCACKA, jKfi'hai'***-* (Let. jnnntt^ a rush), in 
33ot., the Bush fam., a net. ord. of Nonorotgl^nem, 
tfub*clasa P*fafoufe<c,— sedge or grass-liko herbs, with 
tufted or fibrous roots. The leaves axe nnralle) -veined, 
either flstular or more or less fiatteneu and grooved. 
T^ flowers are rafpilar, usually glumacoous, or some- 
times petaloid ; perianth inferior, 6-parted, neraistent ; 
atamena 6 or 3, perigynous ; anthers 2-cc11m, introrse; 
ovary BUi>erior, 1— 3-oeUed, with single style, having 
fi stigmas, or sometimes !• The miit is capsular, 
fi-volveil, with loCulioidal deliiseenee, and with 1 or many 
seeds in each; rarely 1-eolled, 1 -seeded, and indchis- 
cent ; embryo very email, in horny or fleshy albumen. 
The Junetreea are found chiefly in oold and temperate 
climates, but a feiUr inhabit tropical regions. Lmdley 
eaumarates 19 genera and 200 species. The chief use 
to tvbich the plants of this order are opplied is in 
makiog flour mats, bottoms of dliain, Ac. The pith 
from the dstulUr leaves of species of Jwteua is used 
for the wicks of rnshlighte. 

JnNCAOiXACii.*,>aa-*d:;ia-oi'-e#-# (from Let. jrinciM, 
wrosfa), in Hot., the Arrow-srass fam., a nat. ord. of 
sub-class Petofcidew, consiating of 
herl^eous manm plants, found more or less in nearly 
att'parta of the world, but moat abundantly in tempe- 
rate and cold regions. Iieaves with parallel veins; 
flowers perfect, whitish or ffreenish; the perianth 
amoU, Bcidy, inferior, in two wborls, each consisting of 
9 pieces; stamens 0; carpels 3—6; ovules 1-^2. 
lE^it separating into as many parts aa there are 
oarpehi; seeds attached to azilo or basal placentas, 
without albumen; embryo etraight, with « lateral 
oleft. 

Jotrsii^Ne (Xiat. Jairiaa)* fbe uaiDe of the afatth 
SDopth in the year, which was fbmiierly the fborth 
' qiBoag the Bomans. It it supposed to bare derived lie 
name from tho Latin ianiprsa, young ptrseus, aa the 
pMoe^g month of May wus taken from 
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bs namad after Juno, the and aialet vrf 'tSfuphtHfp 

aud quseu of beaveii. IteoBsiataof thl^dagrb 
JinrettiiuirinjLeajiL 

the Germau botanist Jttngnmm), in BolLmiiiMiio 
given to a sub^ord. of the Diverworte or fl w i nrt snea ai 
(wbiches*). They eve usoal^ealtaAsealwmoaesa^' 
Jnron^rowK, •(Kindoe), or Meyapmital 

fasialict, a species of birds belonglDg to tbai Imh. of tho 
Hegapodidm (lurge-footefl), aiid ita ordar OaUhm, 1* 
fam. peculiar to Australia, where they me flrat 
covered. Tho jungle-fowl is about thelaae of aooafv 
mon fowl, and the mounds whieh hk ream Ibr tii# 
pnrposMofinoobation are said to be veryho'ge. , In 
some instances they have been seen fifteen Ibei h{|h, 
sod are sixty feet m eiroumferenca at the liose* Mr. 
Gould, in bit dsioription of the birds of Australia, asyfi 
that it is almost exclusively confined to ^e denag 
thickets immediately adjaoeat to the Bathiir, and 4hat 
it ftpueara never to go far inland. It is always aftad 
with m pairs, or quite solitary, and it fciHls on rootai 
berries, and insects. The bead and craat of tbe iumltiv 
fowl are of a deep cinnamon-oolour, while Uia baoE Of 
the neck and all the under aurfSee of Ibe body asu a very 
dark grey ; the bill is a reddish-browu, uud tha tim 
and feet a bright orange. 

Juirxpxa, (Sea JuNirxuuB.) ' 

Jvsxrxnus, yu-mp'-*-ra* (Lat.), In Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Con{farm. The spe- 
cies /. romsiKRii, the common juniper, is u bushy shrub 
with evergreen sharp-pointed leaves.'. It grows iti all 
the oorLhern parts of Europe, in fertile or ju barren 
soils, on liills or in valleys, on open sandy plaifif or tit 
moist and close woods. In England it is genenlly 
found on open downs, in a ebalky or sandy soil, la 
Scolland it is fonnd on the hills andt mountains, butnoi 
on the bigbest siiininits. In the south of Europe it is 
only found in elevated situations : it abonnda. iu tho 
.Alpine region of Switzerland. All parts of the plant, 
wiien bruised, exhale a more or leas agreeable tere- 
binthinato odour. The fruits and young to^s ere used 
in medicine, having stimulant and diuretic properties. 
The volatile oil (oleum janiperi), obtained fnm iho 
fruits and other parts by distillation with water, la 
officinal in our Fharmaoopceias. The frnite or ber^n 
are used to flavour gin and HoUands. They are im* 
portcil from tho northern countries of Europe. Tms 
(lentine is frequently substituted forthem in Oie prepa- 
ration of English gin. Juniper-wood hse a reddish 
colour, and is used ocoaHionally’ for venaera. The spe- 
cies, J. Oxgeedma yields, by dry distilfaittoo, the tariT 
oil known in France as kviU de endes it is prio49l>- 
pally used in veterinary medicine. The timber of tjidh' 
species is very durable. J. hermndiana is the rad or 
pencil cedar, and J.,oir(riii<aiiatheVirginiaB red oadir# 
The wood ot these spemes is used for paueilt; thuidf 
the former is coDsidered cbe best. J. ffuMite, thnenn* 
mon savin, is another interesting species; it ia * native 
of tho midland parts of Europe, and forms e> annll 
bushy shrub. The young branebes, wbioll are eoaiv 
pletely enveloped in the small imbricated leavea» a» 
officinal in our Fharmocopcatas. They, and the ofl oii|»; 
tained from them, have acrid, stimulMt, dlureHo, enit-' 
mensgogue properties. In large dnaetth^ are IfntaBh 
poisons, ana have been frequently taken to eanee ah* 
ortioD. Savin ointment ia a useful aerid iq^plioati o a f» > 
beep open blistered surTsocs. , ^ 

J iniiva, yV-ee-uf, is the name aammad M * pcdf^kMl 
writer, whose letters appeared fa Woodfilu'a 
Advertiser '* between fllst January, 176fi| ftwl filit 
Januaiy, 1772. After their oonmteaiciu. thay^ 'Wesd 

f ublished collectively, including taota a^ned Thflbi* 
unina, and those of Sir William Mrapar ana Botita . 
to Junius. Besidea these <89 in all), thWa art US , " 
letters on various political aubjedm and andardUftfUBfi ' 
signatorea, as MnemoD, Atticua, Lnokia, Brntna, Ad;, 
which appeared in the **Pafa]io Advertfier'^iielwaMa • 
28th April, 1707i and 12th May, 1772,aiid>whiab«raill4* . 
tributed to theaaroefaand. Somaof these araof 
ful autbentielty. 3%ere have otao been p rcie » iu < r »-> 
brief Ihi^ess lattan. addnsssed W hlmW WoaSwKr' 
between 20th Ap^ 1709. and Ififti Jamiaiy, 

10 lettara written }sr fn prfvata (WrraMapiidaiMii 
with John Wjlkea, Itotweeft 3Ut AttgaW timiSWoi 
vembai^ATn. ThautniQBkpariad, tbwifibMito 
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Jr Junius 

ST agevay of Jitniua osn be treoad, is less tbea six 
jeers, and the pteriod %nihin srblcb be wrote bis 
acknowledged letters exactly three years. The letters 
of Junius were directed sgeiust the ministry and the 
public characters connected with it, end excited the 

K teit public interest. The classic purity of their 
. uttge, the exquisite force and perspicuity of their 
argument, their studied imd epigraminalic sarcasm, 
daxxling metaphors, and iferce and haughty personal 
attacks, attained for them a popularity which no series 
of letters ever possessed, and arrested the attention o f 
the government as well as the public. Not less atart* 
ling was the intimate and minute knowledge which 
they evinced of court secrets, showing an intimate 
acquaintance not only with miniaterial measures and 
intrigues, but with every domestic incident. Every 
effort was made by the government to discover the 
author of these lettei% Imt in vain. “ How comes this 
Junius,'* said Burke, ** to have broke through the cob- 
webs of the law, end to range uncontrolled, tiupiiniNhed^ 
through the land ?** ** No sooner has he wounded one, 
than he lays down another dead at his feet. Forzny 

J art, when I saw hia attack upon the king, 1 own my 
Inod ran cold. 1 thought he had ventured too far, 
and there was an end of his triumphs.— not that he had 
not asserted many truths,” *' But while 1 expected in 
this daring flight bis Anal ruin and fall, behold him 
rising still higher, and coming down souse upon both 
houses of parliament. Yea, he did make you hia 
quarry, ami you still bleed from the wounds of bis 
talons. You crouched and still crouch beneath bii 
rage. Nor bus ha dreaded the terrors of your brow. 
Sir; be has attacked even yun, ho has; and I believe 
you have no reason to triuinpli in the encounter. In 
short, after currying away our royal eagle in bis 
pounoes, and clttshing bim ugainet a rock, be has laid 
you prostrate. Kings, lords, and commons, are but 
the sport of bis fur 3 '.^* W ho the ani iior of these letters 
was, IS as much matter of uncertainty now as it was 
then, blaiiy voUunes have been written on the sub* 
jeot, and nearly flfty have had their claims advocated 
to be considered that personage. Among these we 
may mention Sir Piiilip Frunci^i, Edmund Burke, bis 
brother William, Dr. Philip Francis, Earl Temple, 
liord Ohestorfield, George Grenville, Lord SackviUe, 
James Grenville, Thomas Lord Lyttelton, Horace Wnb 
pole, John Horne Tooke, John AVilke.^, Charles Lloyd, 
AO. Several of these persons laid claim to the honour 
of which they were ambitious. The strongest case 
appears to be made out in favour of Sir Philip Francis, 
though even here there are ditliculties which it is hard 
to get over. The first attempt to fix the authorship 
upon Sir Philip Francis was made in IBIO by John 
Taylor, in his ” Identity of Junius with adiMtinguishcd 
living Charaotor established.'* The argnmeuts are 
drawn principally from external considerations his 
ab^noe on a journey to the continent coincides with 
an interruption to the letters ; his departure for India, 
with a high appointment, with their cessation; his 
receiving that appointment without any apparent 
eauso, just after being dismissed from the War*oifice; 
his station in the War-ofllce, with all the details of| 
which Junius is so familiar ; his knowledge of speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons, reports of which 
had been furnislied by Francis ; coincidences of thought 
and expression between the letters and speeohee of 
Sir Philip Francis and the letters of Juniua, and cer- 
tain peculiarities of enelling which were common to 
both : resemblance of the handwriting. More recently, 
various other points have been brought out in favour 
of Sir Philip Francis ; so that, according to Macaulay, 

“ the cs«e against Francis, or, if you please, in favour 
orrrancis, rests on coincidences suiucient to convict 
a murderer.'* One strong objection urged ogainat 
Francis is, that bo never before or after exhibited any 
proofs of a capacity or knowledge equal to the oompo- 
bitiooB of Juniui, and that when the first letters were 
written ^ wm only 27 years of age. It u further oaid, 
that Sir Philip Francis never directly denied hia being 
llio author ; and Lady Franoia af&rmed that hie first 
gut to her after marriage was a copy of “Junius;** 
and that ho made a noatliumoua present to her of a 
Moled copy of TayWo “ Identity of Junius,** found 
m his bureau. According to her, he made himself i 
haown as Jonias to the king. Lord North, end Lord 
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Chatham, under an encagement of lepreey, and re* 
ceived, in consequenee* nbJndien appointment, Mr. 
Henry G. Bohn, in hia preface to the fiftjb part of bis 
edition of “Lowndes' Bibliographer's Maniua*' (ISSOjt, 
attempte to throw some light on the author of these 
letters, or at least to point out where Information was 
to be obtained. He states, that in July, 1850, he woe 
called to value some political papers, manuscripts, and 
a library of books, at No. 3, Bt. James's Square, which 
had been the residence of the late earl of Holdemessa, 
He found a number of letters iVom the king. Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, and a number of other politico charac- 
ters, to the carl of Holdernesse. In one of the drawers 
was a rough draft, in the well-known upright kind of 
writing of Junius, but corrected by another hand, of 
an unpublished letter by Lucius to the duke of Grafton. 
There were two large parcels set aside, sealed at every 
aperture, and uiarked on all sides “most secret;” 
and Mr. Bohn says, that ho was “ under a strong jra- 
pression that the Juuins oorrespondeoco was there.'* 
There is a correspondence in tne JfAeuaum for the 
first half of 13(10. between Mr. Bohn and Mr. Wright, 
in whoso custody the papers then were, in which the 
latter denies several of the statemente of Mr. Bohn. 
A now edition of the Letters of Junius, with hia private 
letters to Mr. Woodf •, and an essay regarding the 
uiithorship, strength! !Ug the claims of Sir Fhilip 
Francis, formi two of ‘ no volumes of “ Bohn's Standard 
Library.” The most complete bibliography of Juuius 
ii given in .“Lowndes’ Bibliographical Manual,” by 
Bohn. 

Juirx, 71012 *, a flat-bottomed vessel, of about 100 or 
ir>n tons burden, employed by the Chinese. J unks are 
built in the shape of a slipper, and carry three masts, 
mid a short bowsprit placed on the starboard bow. 
The masts arc supported by sbrouds, nnd on the fore 
iiud main must is a kind of bamboo lug-sail. The 
qiiaiut shape in which these vessels are built is ao- 
eounted for by the Cbinoao in the following manner r— 
Between two nnd three hundred years b.o., say they, 
the emperor, who bad been for some time endeavour- 
ing to arrest the progress of navigation, in order to 
keep the “ Celestial Land” free from the contaminutiou 
of strangers, wus one day thrown into a violent paasiou 
by a shipbuilder of eoutbern China, who laid beforo 
him a perfect model of a sharp-keeled vessel, implor- 
ing his majesty to patronixe his invention; but no 
sooner had he finished speaking, than the “heaven- 
descended monarch,” grasping his slipper, threw it 
with unerring aim at tho miscreant’s head, at the same 
time cmng, “Avaunt, monster I from bciiceforth 
build all thy vessels on the model of that old shoe.” 

JuNO,yV-}io (Lat. Juno), one of the asteroids, or pla- 
netoids, a group of small planets that revolve in orbits 
between those of Mars and Jupiter. {Sit Astxiioids.) 
It was discovered by a German astronomer, Herr 
Harding, of Lilienthal, on Sept. 1, 180-1. It holds tho 
third place among the asteroids in order of discovery, 
and the fourth in point of size, being 112 miles in 
diameter. Its mean distance from the sun is about 
253,520,000 miles, and it accomplishes ita revolution 
around that body in 4 years and 132 days. 

Junta., jua'-fd (Span., an assembly), is a term applied 
in Spain to legislative assemblies or administrative 
councils. In the middle ages, the assemblies of the 
representatives of the nation without any preliminary 
call of the monarch were termed juntas. It was some- 
times, also, used aa synonymous with cortes. In 1808, 
Napoleon aummonea together 150 rraresentatives of 
the nation, under the name of junta, for the adoption 
of a constitution which he wishMl to establish. After 
the insurrection, a new junta was formed, composed of 
the principal leaders of the insurreotion, and number- 
ing forty-four members ; besides which there was, in 
every province not subjugated by the French, a pro- 
vincial junta subordinate to it. In English, the term 
junto ^evidently of Spanish origin) is used to denote a 
cabal or footion. 

JuriTBB, (Lat. Japffer), the sixth of the 

(greater or primary puneta, reokoning them in order 
from the aun, and iootudiog the planet Yalcen* which 
was discovert between Mercury and, the attain 1858. 

It is the largest of oU the beaveuiy bpdles 4n ouc solar * 
•ystem, with the exeeptfon. of the sue Itself. Itadio-* 
meter is oaloolated to be about 80,750 luiles, while its 
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HmU il the eeienoe A right, or of poift^ le«v |t j« 
dirided into generel end pertfeoler. The ttamuit is riid. 
•oteBca or plulotophf of poritlee low, end i&« 
the prinoiplee whien erecommoB toeQ ) 

temt, epert from the looel, partial^ end ee 

ouniitances end peonlimriUet bj Whleh theee i, 
reepcotivfllr ere drttinguiehed from one enother, „ ^ 
ticnlar junaprudenoe treats of the leva of partioi^ ' 
states : which laws are, dr at least profraa to he^ 
rules and principles of unireraal jttrieprttdenoe ttidf 
speciflcallT dareloped and applied. (Sea LiW.) ' 

JvBT, ju'-rt (Lat. Jurata, from juro, t swear), fl| 
Law, is a number of men duly auttiorieed to 
into or determine certain facts, and bound bjoaih toe 
faithful discharge of their duty. The time when trial 
by jury was instituted in this country is matter hC 
much dispute, as well as whether it is of AnglofSoson 
or of Norman origin. It was, however, not tiU the 
reign of Henry II. that this institution became 
established and was reduced to a regular tyetem* ‘ 2^ 
was then made a mode of deoidtng facta in retd aeCie(B)L 
which a subject might claim as a matter of right. Itti 
worthy of remark, that until about the reign of Henry 
VI., trial by jury was in reality a trial by witnesses : and 
hence tlioy were sworn — not ** to give a true verdict^ 
according to the evidence,** but merely ** to speak the 
truth.** Inquiry into matters ou behalf of the crown, 
by means of juries, was frequent in England li>n|^ before 
trial by jury was commonly in use in courts of justice. 
At present, a jury is composed of twelve men, sworn 
to decide facts according to the evidence brought before 
them, either in civil or criminal matters. The three 
kinds of juries in Uie ordinary courts of justice in 
England, are the grand juries, the petty or common 
juries, and sperial juries. Grand juries are eiolusivO^ 
connected with criminal jurisdiction. (S'ee Gniirn 
JvuY,) By act 6 & 7 Goo. IV. c. 60, a jurormust be 
twenty-one years of age, and if above sixty, he is ex- 
empted, but not disquiuifled, from serving. He must 
also possess freehold or copyhold property of the oleac 
yearly viilno often pounds, or have leasehold property, 
held by lease for twenty-one years or longer, of the 
annual value oi' twenty pounds, or oooupj a house con- 
taining not less than fifteen Windows. In London^ the 
occupation of a house, shop, or place of business 
within tho City, or the posscssron of real or persorml 
property of the value of one hundred poundM, constitute* 
a qualification. There are certain classes of persona 
exempt from serving on juries ; namely, judges, clergy* 
meu in holy orders, Boinau Catholic priests and (^* 
sooting ministers, sorjeants, barristers and advocates, 
attorneys aud proctors, oflioers of courts, coroners, 
gaolers, &c. ; physiciansy surgeons, and apothecaries, 
officers in the ern>y or navy, pilots and matters of 
vessels, officers of customs and excise, the household 
servants of the sovereign, sherifTs* officers, constables, 
and parish clerks, and the like. Lists of persons qnalt# 
fiod to act as jurors are made out annually'^ the 
churchwardens and overseers of each parish. Copiea 
of this list are fixed on the eburcb doors ou the tureo 
first Sundays in September ; objections are beard, and 
the lists allowed and signed by the justices of tho 
peace, at a special petty eessions held for that purpOSO 
within the lost seven days of the same month. 
functions and duties of the high oonstables are repeated 
by 26 & 27 Viet. c. 107 (1862) ; aud now, the derk td 
the justices, as soon os the ttts have been approved etf 
and signed, bus to forward them by poat to the deyk' 
of the peace for the Lounty, who eausee them to1i« 
copied into a book, wbidi he haa to dcAlvev to the 
sberiflT. This book ii need for the following year. eomM 
mencing on the 1st day of January. From the lilt 
received from the olerk of the peace, the thariff tskef^ 
the names of all those pereons who are deteribed ae. 
esquires, or pereous of higher degree, ae haokhM^ or;, 
merobants, which are copied out in a eepamte 
called the ** special jurors* list,** from which SM^ ' 
jurors are to bo summoiied whon xnqqlred. 19 ' ' 

ordinary trial by jury iu dril esaes, wheu aaliduiii't 
Joined, tho ooort awards aosafrej/wdas upouil»w«W‘^ 
or record, ia thsto words,-**" ISifrofore let 
come, Ae. and tha jtirort are somigoqrd Jkfe>pa 
sberifi; in rirtoe of a preoq^t iscited M 
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meaB deneity Is about ono-fimrlh of that of tho earth, 
or 1;4S when compared wiih the density of an equal 
lMiUc<»f water represented by unity. The shime of the 
planet is that of an oblate spheroids itopdar diameter, 
or the length of Hb axis of revolutioD, being 86,300 
miles, whi^ is, to ita equatorial diameter, very nearly 
in tho proportion of ifi to 17. The mean dietanoe of | 
Jnniter from the sun is odoulated to be 404,000,000 
miles ; it acoomplishes its revolution about its own axis 
in 9 hours 56 mmutes, and its revolution round the sun 
in 11 years 217 days. The inclination of its orbit to 
the cdiplic is about 1° IP*, while the inclination of its 
equator to 'the ecliptio is 3^ 6' 30*^ Cassini was tho 
first who ascertained tho length of the time in which 
Ju)){ter performs a complete revolution about its axis; 
but Hooke first discovered the fret of the actual rota- 
tion of the planet. When viewed through a telescope, 
the planet seems to be surrounded by several narrow i 
bands or belts of a dark colonr, whioh are parallel to I 
each other and its equator. Astronomers differ as to I 
the cause of this singular appearance ; but it is su})- 1 
posed to arise from the presence of dense masses of] 
cloud about the planet. Jupiter ia accompanied byj 
four satellites or moons, which revolve about it in tho 
same manner as tha moon revolves about the earth. 
The following table shows the approximate time of ro- 
volution of each satelUle about the planet, with ita dis- 
tance from the planet and its diameter in miles 


Period of Seo, 

Jfean Diet, 

Diam. 

Day. Boun. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

1 18‘466 ... 

... 272,2.50 .... 

.. 2,4:10 

. 3 13233 ... 

... 436,600 .... 
... 694,260 .... 

2,180 

. 7 3*716 ... 

... 3,500 

. 16 16*633 ... 

...1,225,125 .... 

... 3.043 


All the satellites, with the exception of the fourth, 
suffer an eclipse in each revolution round the plauet. 
The eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter, especially of | 
the first, afford the means of determining tho longitude 
of any place on the earth's surface, nnd tho time at 
which any eclipse of Jupiter’s satelUtos commences is 
consequently registered in the "Nautical Almanac” for 
the guidance of sailors, the time named therein being 
the hour at which the eclipse would oommenoe at 
Greenwich, if visible there. Now at whatever parts of | 
the earth thoso eclipses are visible, they are always 
seen by observers at exactly the same moment of time, 
in consequence of the great distanoo of Jupiter from 
the earth. The observer, wherever ho may be, has 
merely to note the exact time at whioh the eclipse com- 
mencoB when viewed from his position, and then refer 
to tho ** Nautical Almanac ” to ascertain Che time at 
which it commences at Greenwich. The difference 
between the times when reduced to degrees and mi- 
nutes, an hour of time corresponding to 16 degrees of 
space, will show the longitude of the observer's posi- 
tion, which will be east of Greenwich if the time at 
which ho observes the commencement of the eclipse be 
later than at Greenwich, and west of that place if it 
be earlier. Thus, if the commencement of the eclipse 
of a satellifo of Jupiter be 8 p.ra. according to Green- 
wich time, the time of immersion to an observer IS'’ E. 
< 9 f Greenwich, will be 9 p.m., and to an observer 16° W. 
of that place it will be 7 p.m. 

JoBASSto FoBKAnoir. (See Oolitic Ststbk.) 

JuBiscossuLT, yu-fM-ilron'-nf// (Lat. ^yurie-coiutUtue, 
learned or skilled in law), ia one who gives his opinion 
on cases of law, a muter of the Boman jurisprudence. 
Among the ^mans, the juris-conaulti were men who 
studied the forms and principles of law, and gave opi- 
nkms upon difficult points. ..... 

JvnsDicnoH Ju-rii-dtiii'-shaut, in Law,iB denved from 
the Latin word ptnadietio, signifying the declaration of 
law, and was used liy the anmenta to denote the admi- 
nistration of justice aa well as the right to administer 
justice. It in now commonly naed to denote legal au- 
thority. The oourts of Westminster have jurisdiction 
over the whole of England and Wales ; thepurisdietion 
of the other eourta is Umitad to certain distrioU and 
certain kinds of esuses . Where a P»rty is convicted 
by a oofurt or jndges who exceed their jnrisdlcbon, the 
. mutter may be removed to the eourt^ Queen s l^oh 
hr writ of oeriiorati, and the prooeeffioM quuhed. A 
court is not to be pretumed to have jonsdietrau whme 
tt doss ndt appear to have btae. 
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■erT 9 may be etinmiotied bj po»t, the efaerifP, er otiber 
proper omeer, effixinff bw seaA to the letter, whieb ie 
to be arldresaed “ Jtiry earnTnoiis/* mddireoted to hie 
place of ^bode m (ariven in tbo jnron* book. In thie 
citse twovodditionel deyi ere eliowed, beyond the 
number required by le<r for tbe eerrioo of n imnnoaf, 
i>efore tbe <day ou wlnob 4he juror ie required to 
iittend. The panel is open to iiMpeetjon in the 
aberid^e ofilee for eeven deyi^ before the trial, whereby 
the pi^tiei nay liave notioe of tbe jurors, and of 
their Bufflcienoy or inenffloionoy, ohareetera, oonnec- 
tIoDS, end ralationa ; ao tint th^ may be ohnllenffed 
upon juflt cause. Tbe sheriff returns his execution of 
the precept issued to him to aoinmon jurors, with the 
panel of jurors annexed, totbe Judge's otfloer in court, 
M'bcn tbe cause conies on for trial. The jurors cnn- 
tained in the panel are either common nr special. 
Special juries were origiuatty introduood in trials at 
bur, when tho causes were of too fp’eat nicety for the 
disoussion of ordinary freeholders. Either party is 
entitled to hare a special jury for the trial of any issue, 
as well at the assiaes as at bar ; he payinf; the ettruor* 
dinary expense, unlesB the judge will certify that the 
cause required such special jury. 'When a special jury * 
is to be aummonedt forty-eiKiit names are taken by j 
ballot from tbe special jurors* list, in the manner par - 1 
tioularly desoribM in the statute ; and from this num- 1 
her twelve are then struck off by each party, and tho j 
names of the remaining twenty-four are the jurors to 
ho summoned for tho oauee, the ilrst twelve of whom 
that answer to their names constituting tbe special jury. 
Tbe names of the jurors being wriiteti on tickets, are 
ptit into a box or glass ; and when each cause is tried, 
twelve of those persons whose names shall bo ilrst 
drawn out of tbe box shall be sworn upon tho jury, 
tinleae absent, challenged, or excused. Chnllenges arc 
of two sorts, — ohallengca to the array and chullcnges 
to tbe polls. Oliallengea to the array are at onee an 
exorption to the whole panel in whicli the jury arc ar- 
rayed or set forth by the sheriff in his return, as on 
oocount of some default in tbe sheriff, or hismider-oifi- 
eer who arrayed the panel. Ghallengea to tho iiolls, in 
coptfo, are exceptions to particular jurors, and are re- 
duced to four beads .—1. J^plerhanorUt reaped um, as if 
a lord of parliament be impanelled on a jury ; 2. prop. 
fer d^eetum^ as where one has not an estate suftlcient 
to qnaliiy him to be a juror ; 8. propter affectum, from 
being suspected of bias or partiality in the cause ; 4. 
propter delictum, on account of some crime or misde- 
meanour that affects the juror's credit and renders him 
inAimons. If, by means of chnllenges or other cause, 
a snllloient number of unexceptionable jurors do not 
appear at the trial, either party may pray a talea, that 
is, a supply of such men as are summoned upon the 
first panel, in order to make up the dellcieticy. If any 
man summoned to attend on a juir shall not attend in 
pursuance of such snmnions, or, being thrice called, 
shall not answer to his name ; or if any snoli man, or 
iii^ talesman, after being called, shall not appear, or 
withdraw himself from tho presence of the court, the 
eonrt shall set such fine upon him as it may see fit, and 
m the case of a viewer, not less than £10. When a 
sufllcient nnmber of pemone impanelled, or talesmen, 
appear, they ore (hen separately sworn well and truly 
to try the isaue between the parties, and to give a true 
verdict, aooordiug to the evidence. The jury are now 
reai^ to hear the merits, and the pleadings are opened 
to thorn by counsel, on that aide wdiicli holds the allir* 
toative of the question in issue. The cvideuce on tho 
name side is next gone through, and summed up if neoet- 
uory, after which the advocate on the other side opens 
tho adverae ease, and supports it by evidence, and 
sums up if necessary j and tlion toe party which began 
“Wd in reply. The judge toen sums up the whole 
or the evidence to the fury, omitting all superfluous 
Qireumstaoces, observing wherein tho main question 
and prinmpal issue lies, stating what evidenoo has been 
given in support of it, with such remarks as he thinks 
necessary for their direction, and giving them hia 
opmipn in roattera of law arising upon that evidence, 
be very clear, withdraw 
ftomthehartocoasidor their verdict; and, m order 
to avoid iutomperance or undue delay, they are keot 
^tfaont meat, drink, fire, or candle, unleao by ponam- ' 
mon of the judge, till Ihevara imaiiinioas^ agreed. 
1 . 1070 




When they are nnooltiMHify agreed* they vetimi bank 
to toe bar, and before toey deliver their verdio^ 
toe idfUnitff ia bound to eppear in eoort hy himeeli« 
attorney, or eounsel, according to the old form, to 
answer the aroeroement to whiefa ha was liable if he 
failed in hia anit. It ia uenal for a plaintiff, when he 
perceives that be has not mven evulence aafllciettt to 
support his issue, to withdraw himself, and thus be 
nonsuited ; in which case no verdict can be given, and 
he may commence toe same suit again for the same 
oanse of action ; but if a verdict has been delivered 
thereon, he is for ever barred from proceeding up<Mi 
tho same ground of complaint. In case the ^untiff 
appears, the jury, by their foreman, deliver -in their 
verdict, which is’ recorded in court, and they are then 
discharged. These remarks regarding juries in civil 
causes apply for the most part also to juries in criminal 
suits. The qnalifleations, disquatifioatiuns. and ex* 
emptiona, arc the same in bolh oases. When a pri* 
soner, on his arraignment, has pleaded not guilty, and 
has put himself for trial upon the country,~that is, 
the jury, tho sheriff of the county must retiiru a panel 
of jurors for that purpose. If the proceedings are be* 
fore the court of Queen’s Bench, the trial in cose of a 
misdemeanour ia had at ntai priua, unless it bo of such 
consequence as to r* t a trial at bar ; but in either 
oaso a special jury ii .j bb obtained on tbe motion of 
either tbo proseouti * or the defendant. When the 
trial is cnllcil on, the jurors are sworn as they appear, 
to tho nninher of twelve, unless challenged by cither 
party. Challenges may bo made either on tho part of 
the queen or tho prisoner, and may bo cither to the 
whole array or to separate polls, as in civil causes. Be- 
sides the four kinds of causes on account of which a 
juror may bo challenged in civil cases, there is, in 
criminal coses, or at least in capital ones (and in legal 
phraseology all felonies are capital), allowed to the pri- 
soner an arbitrary and uapricioua species of challenge 
to a certain number of jurors, without siiowing any 
cause at all, which is called a peremptory chttlleiige. 
The number of jurors that may thus bo pcrem)>torily 
challenged is fixed at twenty in felonies and thirty«fivo 
in treason. Whero on alien is ludioted or impeached 
of any felony or misdemeanour, ho has tbe right of 
craving to bo tried by a jury de medieiaie Ungyue, or 
half foreigners ; and the sheriff, or proper minister, 
shall return for one half of the jury a competent num- 
ber of aliens, if so many are to bo found in the place 
where the trial is had ; and if not, theu as many aliens 
as shall bo found. No such alien juror is liable to be 
challenged for want of freehold or other qualification, 
blit may be challenged for any other cause. ‘When tbe 
number of jurors is deficient, talesmen may be awarded, 
as in civil causes. Formerly, if tbe verdict of the jury 
were notorionsly wrong, they might have been punished, 
and their lands and chattels forfeited to the king, and 
their verdict might have been set aside by attaint, at 
tbe suit of tbe king, although not at tho suit of the 

S risouer ; but this mode of punishment is abolished, 
ne and imprisonment being substituted in lien thereof 
after indictment or information. The practice for* 
mcrly in use of fining, imprisoning, or otherwiae 
punishing, merely at the discretion of the court, be* 
cause their verdict was contrary to the direction of the 
judge, was arbitrary, unconstitutional, and iUegnl. If 
toe jury find the prisoner not guilty, he is then forever 
quit and discharged of the accusation; but if guilty, 
he is toen said to be convicted of the crime whereof be 
stands indicted.-— ( Bef, Forsyth*B Siuto^ qf Trial hy 
Jarff ; Kerr's Comment on ike Lam qf England.) bl 
Scotland, in criminal cases, the numbw of the juiy ft 
fiftoen, and tbe majoritg of that number give the ver- 
dict; and in civil causes tbe number of the jury ie 
twelve^ and they must bo unai^mous, as in Englsind ; 
but it IS provided, that if, after three houra' deubem* 
tion in any eivil cause in tbe Court of Searioni nine of 
■aid jury ahall agree, their verdict aliall be tak^ 
JuBT-iiaBT, a tenrpora^ mast erected in a abip In 
toe place of one that has neon Jest either in actum or 
by storm. A jarg^maat Ib BometimeB ereoted in a 
newly-built veBsel to navioate her down toe river or 
to a neighbouiint port, where her proper maBta -ive . 
awaiting her. 

«fuB, jIm (liat.), b a word borrowed flrom tbe Xiathi 
language, and veiy frequently used in law and other* 
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^se. of wvoml otooilMioiM, th« ^ief lif 

which •»,<— iriiich h rt(tu or fiofirormoble to law ; 
Also' tho oblimtion wbidi the low impoMt j oleo a man's 
priTilei^ wbetber ainmilArty or ooUeotiroly : It means 
Incewiae the power wmeh o^famtai from the lAWt as 
well AS the pum where instiee is admiBlstered. 

JOA Burtvok. (At JOmira Bxobc.) 

JVB Maari is the term applied in Sw»fa law to the 
nnoontroUed power of administration of the iptode in 
commiuiion Tested in the husband, hj which he Ac- 
quires an nnUmited ri{;ht of manaffement and dispc^ 
of the movable estate of the wife, whether helotifdng 
to her at the time of tho marriage or acquired during 
its subsistence. 

Jos Qoiuxtiov signified the fullest enjoyment of a 
Boman eitneii of the right of aconrity of peraonal 
liberty, of registration on the list of property, of par- 
ticiimtion in the aervioe of tho legion^ in public 
bonoura, of the right of anffrage, &c. 

J vsTxox^W-fir (Lat. /ustieca), ia one of the four 
cardinal virtues, and was regarded by Plato as in- 
cluding all human virtue or duty. It is the doing wlmt 
is just or right, and may be distinguisbed as ethical, 
economical, and political. The first consists in doing 
justice between man and man, as men, as members of 
tho same human family j the second, in doing iustioo 
between the members of a family or honsehold ; and 
the third in doing justice between the members of a 
commnnity or coumionwealth. Justice, ss opposed to 
equity, means merely doing what poaitivo law requires, 
while equity is doing what is fair and right in tho cir- 
cumstances of each particular case, .lustice is not 
founded in Liw, as some assert, but in our idea of what 
is right ; and laws are just or unjust just in 'so far as 
they do, or do not, conform to that idea. 

JusTiCB Cluuk, thx Lord, or ScoTUAKS, was ori- 
ginally the clerk and aaseasor of tho justiciary, and 
was first assumed as a judge in 1(103 and roufinued in 
1071, when the court was remodelled, lie was soon 
after raised to the dignity of aeoond president of the 
Justiciary court, and is tho presiding judge iu iliut 
court in the absence of the lord justice-general. ITe is 
always one of the lords of the Court of Heasion, nnd on 
the division of that court into two chambers in IBll, he 
was made ex qffieio president of tho second division. 
The office of lord justice clerk is now, in point of rank, 
the second judiemi appointment in Scotlaud. Ho is 
one of the officers of state for Scotland, and one of the 
commissioners for keeping the Scottish regaliti. 

JrSTlCR-GENRBAli, TJIM LOHO, OP ScOTTiAKD, WRS thc 

J iresideiit or head of the court of Justiciary, and was 
brmerly an officer of high rank and consideration. 
For many years it had become a aineoure, being usually 
held by some of the Scottish nobility, while tho dntiRs 
of the office were discharged by the lord justice clerk; 
■o that at length, by 1 Wm. IV. o. 69, tlio office was 
declared to be aliolishcd on the termination of the 
then existing interest, and the duties to devolve upon 
the lord president of the Court of Session, with which 
office they were afterwards to remsin conjoined. 

Jemova or tub Fbacb are persons appointed by 
royal commission to keep the peace within a certain dis- 
iriot. fl^e queen is, by virtue of her office and diraity, 
the prindpiu oonservator of the peace within her uomi- 
nioiis, and may give authority to anv other to see the 
peace kept, and to punish* such as break it. All the 
judges of the superior oourta are conservators of the 
peace, Aud mre sometimei" called justices ; but justices of 
the peace, cjcmmonly so called^ arc persons appointed ^ 
by tne queen’s special commission under the great eeal, 
the form of wliiob was settled by all the judges in 1590, { 
add continues, with little alteratioo, to this day. This 
Commission appoints thorn all, jointly and severally, to 
keep the peace in the parttoular countT named, and to 
CAUaeto Im kept all the ordinanoea and aCatatesfor the 
preservation of the same; and to ohnatba and punish 
»U pMAOBS that offend Against the aame. Asrjr two or 
more-ef them (in which nnmber some ptrUoiilar jns- 
tioes, or one of them, areq^Bya to be iottoded) are 
alAo nntboriaed to inquire uito and determine fislontas 
and other aMemeanonrf eoamitted insohl eounty , and 
to ehostlie and pnniah theaaidoffimdava»aiid eveiy one. 
•of theia,tbr thair offisnoaB, by fines, taiiaoiH« omereia- 
xoanlgj^nitarea, and othgr mhm, aa aeev^ing to 
iaSr^WlMnAny inaf^ 
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tenda to met tmder it. he anaa out a wkiit ddMw 
potMkthm the ifierk of (be crown in dbihidttgrji 
empowatiBg oestoia persona therein nained to JidiiilBM* 
ister the waH cotiu to him ; f an oath of 
fleation at to esttte, to which are Mdad 

auoMmaor. and abiantion. vnaoh ■.nwwin 

_ . , . 

^ a and 

benefit, a ireeiiold, copyhold, or oustomary estate W'' 
life, or for some greater estate, or an eotata for SaoM 
long term of years determinable upon life or livoa, ot 
for a certain term originally created for twenty-oM 
years or more, in landH, tenenienta, or hereditanumtain 
liingland or Wales, of tbe olear yearly value of ^99 
over and above all inoumhranoet affectingt end' hfi 
rents and charges payable out of or in respart ofi ’ 
same, or shall be seised of, or entitled to, ia iaw 40 
equity, tbr his own use and benefit, tho immediatp sn* - 
version or remainder of and Ip lands, tenemeats, Attd 
hereditaments leased for one, two, or three UtM^ (9t 
for any term of years determinable on livN upon iih 
served rents, and which are of the yearly valueof iCSQfX, 
Certain official persons are excepted from thaaa pvo* 
visions, lly 6 ft 7 Viet. o. 73, no attorney or aoUoitlkF 
shall be capable of being a justice of tbe peace for ad/ 
county during such t«me aa he practises as an attwiMgf 
or solicitor. The i ffice of justioe of the peaca sul^ 
lists during tho pleasure of the erown, una ia deter* 
minable either directly by writ undcf the great tMil, 
or indirectly by a new comniiseion from which hm 
name is omitted. The commission is also determined 
by the death of the sovereign by whom it wua tiiuad. 
Ifo action can be brought againat a juatice of -tb* 
peace for any act done by him in the execution of 
duty with respect to any matter within hia juTisdiatiua^ 
however erronoons bis deoision may bo, unltaa it be 
proved that the act was done poalioioualy and without 
reasonable or probable cause ) and in aueU a case be la 
answerable to tho court of Queen's Bench, which exor- 
cises a general superintendcoce over the conduct of 
those to whom the administration of orimioal jaa* 
ticc in tho country is coinmittod. TUo court will not 
take up tbe question whether the prooooSio^ tvaa right 
or not in itself, but solely whether 'it prceeaded from 
unjust, corrupt, or oppressive motives. Tho poworp 
and duties of a justice of tho peace are laid down in hla 
coinmisBion, ana in various statutes Aot fi ft 6 'VieC 
c. 3B, defines tbe jurisdiction of 7 ostioes at quoitah 
Nessions, and acts il ft 12 Viet. co. 42 and 43, dafiuja 
the duties of justices out of sessiaus. 

JusTrciAR or ScoTLABD, was thean* 

oient crhnlnHl jodgo in BeoUand, an officer of greaX 
power and authoriiy^ being at the head both of the law 
and the military forco of tbe kingdom. About IfiiNL , 
the office becarno hereditary in tbe noble fitin^ tff ' 
Argvll, in whose hands it oontinued for upward# ofat 
century, and afterwards became merged ia'timt uf 
just ire-general. 

JusTicuBT, CmuF, OF FiTouwo.-- Thif ofiloeJa 

traced back to that of fprand seneschal, or dxpifiR,4f 
the early Franks. The seneschal was originalf/ a iMgh 
of steward of the household of tbe Frank kxagi, who. 
after their oonqnest of (ioul, rose to be the hi|^av 
officer of the state, after the king, and aated as hda 
representative in all the departments of the state. 
Bugland, the office was divided into turn parts. -havlaft 
two distinct offioers, the one tlie chief justioiai/; 1$ 
whom the iudicial affiurB of (he etata were co mi atWife'''' , 
and tbe otiier tbe chief officer of the royal bouxahiom. . ’ 
The authority of the chief justidacy extendad ockr '< 
eveiT court m the kingdom ( haproMdad sot otffy'fatr'' 
the king’s coutt and in tba exdhMiier, hat wbes thh ' 
office of the lord high elcward W fato abe/iiiHie^ M*' 
was regenC of the kingdom daring Hio kliHfC ablMNMr;. 
and write ran in hia name. Tba power at tha Muf' 
jnaticiary. was broken towwde the and H the Ki 
pmtod, and the data £spk, ia wbSuh ha 
divided into four dwtineteourti i 
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'^flurtof Sossion, added to the lords jaatioe-eea«nt And 
jnstioo clerk. Its oonstitutioo wee settled by sot 1072, 
o. 10. It tfiU from time to time in Sdinburgfa, dnrinR 
the jear^ aooordinff to the amonnt of boaineae to he 
transttcuUj beeidea which, the lorda of justioiary are 
directed cUhold circuit courts ref^ularly twice • year, 
in spring and autumn, in different parts of the oountir. 
There are three circuits : the South, consisiinfr of the 
burghs of Jedburgh, Dumfries, and Ayr; the West, 
consisting of Glasgow. Inveraiy, and Stirling; and the 
North, consisting of Perth, Aherdeen, and InrernsM. 
Besides which, a winter circuit court is held in Glasgow. 
Bach circuit court is attended by two judges ; but in 
Glasgow they may sit separately in different courts. 
The jurisdiction of this court estends to all crimes, and 
includes the whole of Scotland ; and it has also the 
power of reviewing the sentences of all inferior oriminid 
courts in Scotland. From its decisions there is no 
nupeal, either to the House of Lords or any other house. 

Circuit Court has also a civil jurisdiction as a court 
of appeal. The oases are tried by a jury of tlfteen, who 
do not reouiro to be unanimous, as in England, the 
Verditit being according to the opinion of the majority. 

JtTSrmABLK HoMIC'TUB. ( 8^0 HOMICIUK ) 

JoHTinoATioa, ju$-tif-9^kaV-»hun jnst^ 

and/aeio, 1 make), denotes a judicial act,— tlie declar- 
ing or pronouncing a person just nr righteous ac- 
cording to law. It is used cither in a legal or theological 


Where a person is found not to have broken 
the law, he is said to bo jnstilled in a legal sense. But 
in this way none of the human race can be said to be 
jnstiOod or stand acquitted before God ; for we are told 
that there is none righteous; no, not one. The justi- 
flkiatloD, theroforo, of which the Scriptures princMpally 
treat, is not a personal, but an imputed righteousness. 
It is through the righteousness of Christ, the sfiotless 
obedience, bitter Bufferings, and accursed death of the 
•on of man. who became surety for him, that the sinner 
is juatUled before God. Justitfoation, according to the 
Aosenilfly's catechism, **m an act of God’s free grace, 
whereby be pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us ns 
righteous in his sight, only for the righteousness of 
Christ, imputed to us. and received by faith alone.'* 
^'Justification," says Bishop Hopkins, "is a gracious 
act of God, whereby, through the righteousness of 
Christ’s satisfaction imputed, he freely remits to the 
believing sinner the guilt and punishment of his sins ; 
and through the righteousness of Christ's perfect obe- 
^ouce imputed, ho accounts hiir righteous, and accepts 
him into love and favour, and unto eternal life. This 
is justiQoation, which is the very sum and faith of the 
whole gospel, and the only end of the covenant ofj 
grace." Justification is (1) an act of God's free grace, 
without any merit whatever in the creature ; (2) it is 
an act of justice, as well as of grace, — the law being 
perfectly fulfilled in Christ, and divine justice satisfied ; 
(fi) it is an individual, an instantaneous act, done at 
onoe, and admitting of no degrees ; and (4) it is irre- 
versible, and an unalterable act. The effects or bless- 
ings of juitifloation are->(l) 'peace with God ; (2) 
access to God through Christ; (3) acceptance with 
God ; (4) peace of consoience, and a holy confidence 
and ecounty under all the diflllculties and securities of 
the present state ; and (6) finally, eternal salvation. 

Justinian's Cods, or Lnoislation, 
is the name given to the code of laws drawn up by 
order of the Itomau enmeror Justinian, soon after he 
ascended the throne. His object was to establish a 
complete system of written legislatioa for all his 
dotnintons ; and to this end to make two great collec- 
tions,— one of the imperial oonslirations, or the best 
and most useful laws of his predeoesaors from the time 
of Hadrian ; the other of sll that was valuable in the 
works of the jurists. In A.n. 620, he named a commis- 
fion, insisting of Joannes and nine other persona, to 
compile the preceding oonstitutioDS, with oomle powers 
to correct and retrench, as well as to conswdate and 
arrange. Partial compilations had previously been 
made, as by Gregory and Hermogenes, in the reign of 
Constantine jind the Theodosian code effected nnAer 
TheodosiuB 11. The commission eiecnted their task 
apeedily ; and on the 7th of April, a.d. 620, it received 
, »he impenal sanction. At the end of the following 
, year, Tribonian, who woa one of the previons commit 
and hod given great proofs of ability, woe autho- 
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rised to select fellow*labcrarers to asaisit te the other 
and more difBcidt part of the uadertaking. Be se- 
lected sixteen ooadyotors, and they aet to work with 
such earnestness that their task wae completed in little 
more than three years, and received the impMial sanc- 
tion on 3(>th December, 633. The eoropilaiion, termed 
" Digesta,** or ** PaiidectflB," from its eomOTehenaiva 
character, was divided into fifty books, and arranged 
on the model of the Perpetual Edict. It comprehends 
upwards of 0,000 extracts, in the selection of i^teh the 
compilers made use of nearly 2,000 different books, 
containing more than S,000,f)00]i nos. J ustinian wished 
that his liody of laws shouli! supersede all others, both 
for practice and for study ; bnt the Digest ana Code led 
too far into details, and could not be well understood 
by beginners ; beuce the necessity for having an elemen- 
tary work composed for that puniose. Already, in the 
constitution of December, 630, Justinian had oeolared 
his intention of having an elcntontaiy work composed. 
Its preparation was intrusted to Tribonura, in con- 
junction with Theophilus aud Dorothem; and it 
received the imperial saiiotion 21st November, 633. 
I'his elementary work is the Institutes, and is divided 
into four books, being formed on the basis of the 
Institutes of Gains, but /-Itered so as to hamonise with 
the Digest and Code, 'here were still some points 
which had been debate ' y the old jurists ; and, sd the 
suggestion of Tribonia*., the emperor began, while the 
compila* ions were yet in progress, to issue constitn- 
tions, having for their object the decision of these con- 
troverted points. These were collected and published, 
to the numlier of fifty, and formed what is known as 
the " Fifty Decisions." As the code of .120 waa a very 
imperfect work, it was determined to revise it, and to 
incorporate the ** Fifty Decisions" in the revised edi- 
tion. The work was enmiuitted to Tribonian, with 
four others, and received the imperial sanction on the 
16th November, 634. This, the "Codex Bepetilm 
Frffileotionis," is the code which we now have, the 
earlier one having been carefully suppressed, and no 
trace of it remaining. It is divided into twelve books, 
and the books iuto titles, with rubrics deuoting their 
contents. Under each title the contents are arranged 
chronologically. The arrangement in general corre- 
sponds with that of the Digest. Justinian, however, 
was not content with being a collector, he must also 
bo a maker of law. Ho could not see^ that his having 
systematized the law should exclude him fh>m law- 
making. Ho announced in the Code, that any legisla- 
tive reforms he might nt uny future time see fit to 
make should he published in the form of " Novellm 
Constitutiones." Many such novellm were afterwards 
published, — the first in January, 635 ; tbo lost in No- 
vember, 504. Altogether, they4iraQimt to 166, thongli 
but few of them bear a later date than 64S, the year of 
Triboninn’s death. No collection seems to have been 
made of them during the lifetime of Justinian. These 
works of Justinian, Dotwithstunding their defects and 
faults, are deserving of very great praise. They have 
exercised an incnlcmable influence over the thoughts 
and actions of men, and are to be found pervading 
most of the systems of law of the civilized world. The 
" Digest" is especially volnable, as preserving Remains 
of the works of jurists which would otherwise have 
been lost, and which are of great value os illustrating 
the history of these times, and affording models of 
legal reasoning and expression. — B*f. Smith's Die- 
f ionary of Ancient Biography ^ art. JutUMawu; En- 
glish C^efoperdto— Arts and Sciences; Tkt ImOtutee 
'qf Juslinian, by T. C. Sandors, 1868. 

Juts, (dbs 'Conenoatrs.) 

Juvrnilx Offxnosrs, jV-ce-nC{e (Lat. Juvtkit, 
young).— A number of statutes have of late yedre 
been passed regording the reformatory treotnoleDt of 
juvenile criminals. Dy 17 & 18 Yict. c. 86, any peraon 
nnder sixteen yean o'f age who shall be oonmeled of 
any offeooe before » magistrate, or two or more 
tices of the peace in England, or any sheriff, or 
trate of burgh, or police mnatrate, in Soofiaud, nuV, 
in addition to the sentence passed as pnnishoMw; oa 
sent to a reformatory school, to he detained for # 
period of not less than two or mon then fife • 
there must, however, ho e previons imprisQum^ of 
not less then fourteen dayg. TbeTresenn^is to oefi^y 
the whole or • potion of Hie cost « 'tap oire and 
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niaiiiitiNiABM 0 ^ snioh offendin »t mail » rsto par haad i 
as ahall bo dotermiuea oo. ’Xba dourt may. bowovar, ; 
aompal Ibo paront. or ^fcep-paroDt, to export atiobl 
offender, if of tulBoient alduty to do to. Tne ofibnder 
■beeondioff from aebool, or erilfolLy nasleotiDg or re- 
fiuing to abide by tbe rules thereof, may be punished 
by tlm foreeaid ma(*ietr«tos by impmonmentwith hard 
labour, for any period not exoeodiiif; throe monihe. 

jTARfjV’or, is the name of the eighth month Of the 
Jewish year, correspoudmc. at the earliest, with our 
Apnl; but it may be as late as May. It has only 
20 days. 

K. 

K bai. is the elereuth letter and eighth consonant 
> in our language. Its sound is that of e before 
the vowels a. o. a. and the two are sometimes inter* 
chaugeableii as in German, earl or karl ; Latin lealeuda 
or calcndm. K was burrowed from the Greek kapt/a, 
or the Oriental kaph, and ilnds only an ambiguous 
place in oocidental languages. Saiinst, a liornan 
granimariau. attributes its introduction into the Latin 
to one Salvius; and Prisciiin looked upon it us a sviper* 
fluoiis letter, and aays that it whr never used but in 
words derived from the Greek. Oiiintilian demos il a 
place in the Latin, and blames its use even in such 
words Its kaUndtr, katumnia. According to Scauriis. t 
was anciently used instead of the ayliuble co, c instead 
of cs. ei ; and it is owing to this aiioiout usage that, in 
our modern alphabets, ib is pronounced iro, and c, ee 
and ci. K alternates, in the Semitic languages, with 
(i 9* ffkainf and In the ludo-European with 

tliosoleltcrs and with v. lu English, k is for 
the moat part used only Before e, «, and », in the he. 
ginning of words, as Aren, kiltt know^ and the like. 
Formerly it used to be joined with c at the end of 
words, us in publiek, mmivki but it is now omitted, 
except in wordp of one syllable, ua./acAr, block. Among 
the Bomuns, slanderers used to bo branded on the 
forehead with k (kalumnia). As a tiuincral, K denotes 
25() } with a stroke over, it, thus— K, 250,000. 

Kaada, ka'^a-ba, is the name of a famous mosquo 
in the city of Mecca, and the object of as much veue* 
ration to Mohammedans as the Iloly Sepulchre was to 
Uomau Catholics. It is an oblong edifice of fine grey 
granite, standing in the centre of a large open court ; 
and is, according to Burton, 55 feet in length by <15 in 
breadth. It is surrounded by a covering of black silk, 
hanging doWn from Che roof, with a gulden band run- 
ning round the top, and a golden curtain in front of j 
the door. The door, by which free admission is' 
granted only ten or twelve tiroes in the year, is in the 
iiorth*wast side, about seven feet from the ground, and 
is ooTored with silver and adonied with ornaments of j 
gold. The entrance is gained by a flight of steps of 
carved wood, which is moved away on rollers when not 
used. The interior is plain, and destitute of windows, 
or any other opening besides the entrance, except a 
small door, called Uie Bab el Taubah, or Gate of 
Btmeotaoce, leading to a staircase by which access is 
giAed to the root. Tho floor and walls consist of a 
sort of ohequor-work of marble, of various colours, 
principally white, and the roof and top part of the 
walls are covered with red damask embroidered with 
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of four or five feet from the ground, and is composed 
of a number of smsll stones, cemented together, and 
carefully smoothed, baring the appearauoo of having 
bemi broken in pieces aud then mended. The constant 
wear which it has undergone at the 1^ and hands of 
worriiippen reudersit extremely difficult to determine 
the nature of the material ; but most travellers regafd 
it ae of volcanio origin j and, according to Burton, it is 
a large aerolite. On the outside, in, the south-west 
wtU. u a stone of a darit-red coloor, wfaiob is slso 
tonebsd and kissed by the devotees, On the north- 
west side of the Kaaba are situated ifbat ere said tobe 
toe graves of Ishmael and Hagar, inclosed bf a semi- 
MioSar wall five feet high and fonr feet thick, eovered 
irlto white marble. (Che Asm&m, or saered well, told 
lone 
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building, opposite too east eoiner of t 
Kxworntu ~ (8t0 CaOodtl.) 
KAi:.Ri]>ogco».hotf-i'-dei-hB^s (Or. hafeth I 
cu/ot. form, and vinpos, view or sight), an ir 
e^hich was suggested by Bautista Porta an. 
but invented and perfected by Sir DavM . 

By a peculiar arrajigemeii| of mirrors, hr i 
surfaces, it produces tho appearsooo of a pei 
symmetrical pattern, which undergoes an s 
variety of changes, by turning the tube in which . 
mirrors are fixed. It is chiefly uscfnl id l^nishinfi • 
ideas to designers of patiorus for pamr-hangiogs, 
carpets, &o., aud any woven or printed fanric, tawmen 
symmetry ot design is de&ifable. The simplest fOrto blT 
ImlcidoBcope consists of a cylinder of tin, in whito iiwo 
plans rectangular mirrors ofpolishod metal, or 
having the back blackened, are fixed at aoch im s 
of incliiialiou to each other as mmr be obtdir^' 
dividing 360° by the numbers 3, 4% 6, 6, 7, t 
cyliudrr is covered at one end with a oiroul 
ineltil, having a small hole ill the centre, whilh a . . 
metul ia Httcd over the other end, wliicb is so' flOh* 
Htructsd that two circular pieces of glass may he 
* * >th< ' * 



ill it, at a short distance from each other, having SOtoa.' ' 
pieces of coloured gloss, beads, lacs, feathers, ko^ - 
the space between ibom. Tiie piece of glass that '• 
placed lit the extreme end of the oyliuder toouldYio ' 
ground glass, so that while the light is admitted into 
the interior of the iustrument, external obieots may iia 
prevented from becoming perceptible to the observer. 
An angle of 00° is perhaps the best hngle of inclination 
fur tho mirrors, us it may be readily determined, and 
aiforda a six-fold repetition of the pattern, which 
presents a tolerably uniform appearance of colour iu 
ail parts. If the angle of inclination be greater tnati 
6()°, the pattern will not be multiplied to to great nb 
extent ; blit if less, olthoi^ the pattern will be rf- 
pealeii a greater number oAimes, it will lose consider- 
ably in brilliancy, at and towards tho part where tbe 
relleetions of theputteru meet, by the frequency of the 
multiplication, in some kaleidoscopes, tbe mirrors aro 
made trapuxoidal iu form, iustoad of rectangular, the 
broader ends being placed at the lower end of tbe 
tube. The principle of Iho kaleidoscope will be under- 
stood from tho accompanying figure, in which the 
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smaller drole, ABC, reprcsenti a aeeticni of tlio tohfi ' 
of the instrument, and AB, AC, ceetiongof toe ariti 
which are represented aa mdioed' to each other 1 
angle of ffF. The otjeota in the apaee a, Im 
glasses, are seen dlrMfly by the eyO) the x 
pattern in the apace b is foiled by too 
the objects in the Mato o. to toe mtryov _ 

parte, by the refieetbn of tho objefito 

m toe mtrros AC *. these xeflectiona tee agaii& 
rsfleeted by the opposite mirrors, and f ^ 
d, c of the pattern, whito toe hnaise m 
joumibr toe third time unite in Ikd 
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ifftm ft eorrespondiDg aj»pemiioe to the other ptaU. 
It if mHoifeft, thut uuteu the sngle ftt wUefa th« Aiir< 
rora are inolined be acouratety determined, the reflec' 
tiont will not eoineide, and the pafetom will not he 
eompleH f/i the part Jr. Etleidoacopea are made in 
which thCacffle of iiioidenoe of the mkron may be 
varied at pleasure, and by the aid of a lamp and a 
fystem of lensea in eonnecbon with the instrament, Uia 
pattern may be prcijeoied on a screen, in an enlarired 
fora, like the imafse throwd from a elide in a magic 
lantern. A pleasing effect of a similar nature, in which 
the imaipss of the original object are mniti plied, and 
produced in different directions, maj be produced by 
fitting the edges of three, fovr, or nz trapesoidal mit' 
ren together, so as to form a hollow prism, and putting 
them into a tubo^ cimilar to that in which the two 
mirrors of the ordinary kaleidoscope are inserted. In- 
atruments of this kind, which were invented by l>r. 
Bogct, are called polyoentral kaleidoscopes. An in- 
atrument resembling the kaleidoscope in its general 
fndnoiples, to which the nemo of deliusoope has been 
given, was invented in Paris in 1860. It is used for 
forming patterns for culion*printing. — 7?i^. Brewster’s 
iTrtaiiae on the Kaltidoicope ; Lurcincr’a Mnaeum of 
Seionee and Art ; Annals of Phihgophtf, vol. xi. 
KiLSiriua. {See Galekdas.) 

XaLEVPS. [See Ga LEEDS.) 

Kjlliha, (so named in bononr of Peter 

Ealm, the Swedish traveller), in Bot., a gen. of planfs 
belonging to the nnt. ord. AVieoesce. The species are 
beautiful shrubs, and belong to the class of ornamental 
plants oommnnly called Amerienn. At the hcwtuail- 
tural aliowa they arc always exhibited with rhododen- 
drons and asaleas. 

Xawaia. (See Bottleba.) 

Xiiix (W-ne), a name given in ,Tapan to certain 
■pirits or divinities, the belief m which sooms to have 
onaraotoriced the anoient religion of fliHt country, be- 
fore it became intermingled with foreign doctrines, 
and still cotietitutea its basis. The kanii are believed j 
to be partly elemental, subordinate to the deities of i 
the sun and moon, and partly the spirits of men,— in ' 
fact, every natural agent and phenomenon is supposed 
to have its own spirit or genius. The spirits of human 
beings survive the body, and, according to the actions 
of the individual in life, receive reward or nuiiishineiit. 
'Wbon a man's life has been distinguished for its piety, 
or for the good he has done to his follow-men, after 
death be is deified, and his katni is worshipped. Tho 
number of these kami at the present day is estimated 
at 3,000, and they arc worshipped in temples without 
statues or images. Each kumi is represented by a 
mirror, as the emblem of purity ; and all the rites and 
ceremoniea eeem to be typical of piiriflcatioii. The 
priests who euperintend the worship of those temples 
are called kami-nusi, or the ministers of the spirits. 

Kaicptulioow, k&mp-tu,*4a^kon (from Gr. kamptoB, 
flexible, and iule^ a coverlet), a species of floor-cover- 
ing which has, of lata years, anperseded oil-cloth and 
other similar substances. It was first patented by the 
Idessrs. Goodyear, which firm exhibited the first apeid- 
men of kamptulioon in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
It is manufactured by oombiniiig cotton, cork, wool, 
•and other fibrous materials with india-rubber, and 
spreading t''^ semi-fluid mixture ou a back or ground 
of oanvoa or woollau cloth. While in this state tiie 
floor-covering undergoes a sort of embossing process, 
effected either plain or in colours. When it is com- 
pleted and thoroughly dried, the kamptulioon will be 
found to have tho sofineas of a velvet-pile carpet com- 
bined with far more dora^ity, besides being much 
less in price. 

^usnr. (^seSmoov.) 

XairaABOo, kdng-od-roa', a native terra applied to an 
«Et«iistve family of animals, distinguislied by the 
female having no ploeenta^ and hr their young being 
*?2**®A*“ • peonUer pouch in the no<fy of the motiier. 
^5sc MAUVriAUA.) The scientific term ATacnipiw is 
also um to designate the same family, which varies 
appeaiwaae and habits. Some are carnivorooa, 
wbast ^len lire « vegetables. They are nearly aii 
oonflaad to AmfraVa, and are eharaeteriaed Iw a very 
JwteUigenee. The pbalangan form a 
having the aeeoad and third toae so com- 
• -p^ly iuoluded within the akin as to mppeat like a 
.•■'i’'- 107t 
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eingle toe, were it tiofc for the elavs» which prc||Ml.dii> 
tinctlv. They are covered with a stow, thiafc, soft far, 
and live on treea or Voilies, They have a atroag pw* 
hensiie ta^ with wfaieh book thesMvea to w 
branches upon which thw dose daring tiie day, Ther 
possess a veiy strong OMur, bot tiieir flesh » eaten. 
In the genus OasoNs, the tail is long, scaly, and rot* 
like, and the ears are short. In tba genus jPeiaarue, 
the skin of the body is expanded between the anterior 
and posterior limbs, which enables the species to leap 
from one tree to another. Four or five apeoies are 
known, of which the most familiar is the flying aquirrel 
of Norfolk Island. The genus Fhascolaretoii. or koala, 
bears some resemblanoetotheplialangerSfbutbasno tail. 
The JUarropina, or kangaroos proper, have the tarsus 
and middle toe of the hind foot elongated, and the two 
inner ones rudimentary, equal, and united together. 
Tliis genus has very large poaterior limbs, and the tail 
is of remarkable length and strength. This organ is 
of great importance to the animal, unce it is used as an 
organ of locomotion, a weapon of offence, and also as 
a third jioint when the kangaroo rests on its baunehes. 
Tt also uisiHts in the astonishing leaps which these ani- 
mals eoutinualiy take when moving about. Their pro« 
gross aotnally consists of a series of springs, sometimes 
twenty feet in lengti- They seldom stand on all-foars, 
except when feedif>t '^ndare harmlesB and inoffensive 
creatures. The 31 rropue me^'or, or great kangaroo, 
is the largest species. It measures five or six feet 
from tho tip of tiic nose to the end of the tail, and, 
when sitting, appears about the height of a man. The 
kunguroo Itirnis an important articio of food, and the 
flesh is represented by those who have tasted it as 
being a lit i Ic like venison. Soup made of the tail is 
said to be far superior to the ox-tail sonp of Europe. 
Indiviiliia) specimens have been brought alive into this 
country, and liuvo been successfully kept in some of 
oiir parks. Tbo great kangaroo inhabita New South 
Wales, Southern and Western Australia, aad Tasma- 
nia. Ot iier genera, tlie Zufforaiettee, or kangaroo bare, 
mid the Jlypsiprimnun (tee Kawgaeoo Rat), are also 
found in Australia. The Daapnrinn, or opossums, 
which also belong to the kangaroo family, are found 
in America and the Weal ludies. (See Oepobsuu, 
MACiiorxDs.) * 

Kaeoaboo Bat (lSppeiprimnu$\ a maranpial ani- 
mal found in Auatraha. It is the sine of a rabbit. 
General colour greyish, reddisb-brown above, whitish 
below j triangular head ; targe ears ; tarsi very long ; 
and tail elongated, flexible, terminated by a pencil of 
hairs. The manners of the kangaroo rat are gentle and 
timid ; it feeds upon vegetables, aad it is said to bunrow 
in the ground. 

Kaetiait FmLOBOTHT, kSfit'-c-dn, is the name given 
to that system of philosophy which waa promulgated 
by Immanuel Kant, professor of logic and mCtapbyaics 
in the university of KSnigsborg in the latter hidf of the 
18th century, and who was one of the greatest ph^- 
sophers of modem times. Hit system, like that of 
Dr. Beid, waa a recoil against the seeptioism of Hume, 
and it was equal! v opposed to the dogmatism of Leib- 
nitz and Wollr. His ptiilosophy is nearly all oontaaned 
in his ** Critique of Pure Beaeon.** He insisted upon 
the necessity of a stricter analysis of ouriutellMtual 
powers, in order to ascertain the nature, and deter- 
mine the limits, of human knowledge : the result waa, 
that a whole system of knowlodge underived from 
experienoe was proved to exist in the mind. Tba 
materials of pure ord priori knowlodge are supplied by 
the three departments of sense, untforstanaing, bbH 
reason. In the world cf sense the,«transoeiidental, or 
pre-ezistent, elements of knowle^a are space and 
time; tHiese are pnre tensuons intni^ons, without 
which empirical sansationa would be impossible, flense 
delivers up its presentatioas hi space and time to the 
understanding, whose office it is toiatroduce into them 
Unity and system. AH its operations are genaialiiied 
into inodes or forms of eon^tioa, which, nftair the 
example of Aristotle, he names ** Oatcffories of ibe 
Underatanding.** Thaae ere,— (1) i^umtity, ona- 
pihnng unity, plmmlily, totality ; (fi) fitoam* eom» 
piWiiift »*****«»?i 

oempnsnig nibataiiee, eama^ reetorooHyi ^ Me-, 
dality, eomibriihBg posalbillty, lEiuteneor ne oe w i t r . 

^^ese are the fonm, «■ it were, to which ^ ««Ao 
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iMt«M «»Ma» l*th«p«A Into mno^oiit. i..-„ 

b^ooowi ]ui<Mrli 4 y )«4 propisi^«t> enUod.. Be laboured 
feo ^irtbat witbotxt them »o eonneetiOB of U*e mata- 
tiela of eenee te |Hiealble. Thef are tMl oonetaot and 
ineariablecoeditiona of neuw coiMUptiofii, mod are 
the thiuf^ which connect: or bind the underttanding 
with all ett ernal AH our judginonta he di videa 

into two kmda|>*aiKilytical and aynthetical, the former 
Wing a kind of nKpmmcntal ahetch, the reault of a 
aeparation of the uiCfereot qualities or properties ofi 
anything, (he latter being indepeDdent of experience 
and universal in tr« nature. The third, and higitest 
faculty ia the reason, ~<itbe faculty of ideas. Ucaaon 
creates no new mnleriala of its own ; it only enlarges 
the data of the understanding, by taking in all the 
conditions on which they depend. “All onr know- 
ledge,*^ he aavs, *' begins with aense, proceeds thence 
to understanding, and ends with reason, beyond which 
iiotbiiig higher can he discovered in the human mind 
for elaborating the matter of intuition and auhjeoting 
it to the iiighcst itnity of thought.** “Of reneon, as 
of the understanding, there ia a merely formal — thut 
is, logical— use, in whu'h it males ahstractioii of all 
ronteot of cognition ; bnt tliere is also n real use, 
innsuiiich as it contains in itself the eonree nt certain 
conceptions and principles which it does not borrow 
cither from the senses or the understanding.** The 
three great attributes of reason are absolute unity, 
absolute totality, and absolute cutisution. All these 
af isolate ideas are invoked in every act of reasoning. 
There are, also, according to Kant, three grand forms 
or ideas soaring above pure intellect, end having ati 
cxistenceindependentof experience, ahiuh come within 
the province of pure reason. These are' the uniiorae, 
the soul, and God. The drat embraces the entire mass 
of all real or poaaible physical knowledge, forming the 
scicnoe of cosmology ; the second, the feelings, emo- 
tions, passions, Ac., which constitute our moral and 
iutelleoluul nature, forming psychology ; and the third, 
all the reaaonifigs relative to tlie nioile ot being, the 
attributes, and moral nature of the Deify, forming 
theology. These three idess Kant muiutKiiis to have 
their birth in human reason irrespective of all expe- 
rience, and to spring up inevitably so as to eontrnl 
and influence the working of tho understanding as 
n]mlied to experience. As regards the moral and re- 
ligious principles of our nature, these are based upon 
mnsciousness. In order to knrii onr duly both to man 
and our Maker, we must penetrate into our internal 
structure, examine all the, motives, imindses, and aspi- 
rations of the aoiil, and look at thu final ends or pur- 

? rises which its various facultir>s are fitted to produce. 

nthis way wc discover the nature of duty and of right : 
what la necessary and what is expedient ; what is good 
and what ia pemicioas. All moral laws exist d priori 
in the mind, and are completely indepcnrlent of tho 
thinking principle. The whole moral economy of roan 
points to another great truth— that of the existence of 
Deity. The practical reason of mankind clearly de- 
moustrates that tiiere must be a supreme, universal, 
iiidnite existence. Such is a brief outline of the philo- 
sqibyqf Kant. The system, as a whole, looks grand 
and imposing, and has an air of great strength and 
solidity. It is hedged round with a ponderous array 
of logical axioms, rules, definitions, and forms, and has 
a phraseology at once original and aoholaetic. But 
with ail these appliances, the system is strangely de- 
feotive when closely examined, though its influence 
upon the history of pliiioaophy can scarcely be over- 
estimated. ** Taken altogether/* says Dr. Cairns, **H 
is impossible to reitrard his writini^ as any other than a 
prodigy of hniaan intellcet, and his inflitence as one ofj 
the mightiest foreea that baa ever ruled pbilosophioai ' 
opinion. Hia nark is still on all the apecuiative sci- 
ences in Germany and Burope ; and though his sceptre 
has long been broken, the most imposing systems meet 
in homage at his tomb. Great as the currency of his 
teadlog ideas baa been, much BtU remains in hfs wofka 
to he developed by the ntruggle and oolKtion of future 
ayitemi: end it may be eafi^y pronounced that so 
^loeop^r of the eighteenth eentarv— peffbMe none 
since the days of ioriitetle— hae left behind such moan- 
snenta of thought, or bea ao firmly imposed the teek of 
mastering them on the epilation of ell aoooeeding 
mmi."-*Bef. JBn^ehjHtdia JMtannica, art. Sant ; Bla- 
1076 
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teaMfia, 

iCnuir. (Ohiaen), k ]llkiv«. • ] 

day, nBMdthic firom the dMompositjoa 
granitie n idu. It was orijgiaaUy Touud i 
has been discovered near Bt, Aostle, in I 
at St. Yrioix, near Dini<M{as. Iteonsistlo, . 

silicate of Hlumino, with aomll quantities t — ^ 

iron, potash, and water. It is used for makingiw 
finer kinds of porcelain t also br pbo^reph^4N^' 
aiiAtracting organic matter from their nitrate uf -wm*! 
solutiiina. It has been employed to dieoddriae 

but witbout much auoeasa* 

KArNOMOR, kupf-tut-mnt (Gr, iwmes, smobat tfmNk. 
a part), in C'heni., a colourless ou, of pecnlhtf ^ 
boiling at 360**, obtaimvl from crude kreasote by j 
latiun with potash. U ia itiaolublo in water an 
tion of potash, but dissolves eeadUy in alluUine I 
of kreaeotc. 

Karaitxb. {8ef Cahaitw.) 

XAHrMoMTs, lcar>-fo-Ui9 (Gr. hnrple, 1 diQf tflr 
shrivel : lUho», a stone), a mineral, whloh ooeort to 
minute crystals and in stellated silky fibres. It 
sists principally of silica, dumtna, and oxide of rtsd*" 
gntiese. In colour it is straw-yellow ; ia able to aertfoil 
liiior npar, niid is scratched by felspar. Tbe.luslee aS 
tho crystals is vitreous, and that of the fibres sUl9!,y 
Its specific gravity is 2*03. Before the blowpqie» loM^^ 
phobic fuses into a dark glass, which becomes daritov 
m the interior flame. With borax It fuses into atre^ 
parent gloss, which presents a reddish odour to Nte 
outer flame and a greenish colour in the inner. 

Kat, or Kuat. (dfae Catha.) 

Kawhis PiN'K. (iSfae Daichaea.) 

Kanos, or Kkucse, Iwd/e, tod'-;tr, a small iaobw^ 
used to steady a ship and keep bar dear from iklir 
bower anchor when riding in a harbour or river^ espe- 
cially at the turn of the tide, when she might, if not. 
so secured, drive over her principal anolior slid en- 
tangle the stuck or flukes with her slaoh cable, so M to- 
luoMen it from the ground. They are also employed to 
remove a vessel from one part of a harbour toanl^tpir: 
for this purpose they are carried out front tor to the 
long-boat, and let go by meana of ropes Baonred to- 
tboin. 

Kbki., keel (Sax. cnlc, Du. BrOftbe lowest mid! 
principal piece of timber in a shto. Tttie oaveass t^^a. 
ship is not unKkc the skeleton or tbe bnsean be^,r? 
the keel representing the baekhoae, and tha ttottoto’ 
the ribs. The entire fabric is supported by tbe tomt 
RH (he stem and stem posts, which are elevated on ^ 
ends, are merely continuations of it, and serve to 0(M- 
neetuiid incloHc tho Sxtremitics of the sides by tvito' 
soms, as the keel forina and unites the bortom ,bT, 
timliers. Bi>ni/', vessels are' provided with what isttomo}' 
a/ulse keel^ consisting of a strong thick piece of Bnitofi-. 
bolted to tho bottom of the keel. It is ohlefi^ #to>* 
ployed when tbe planks which form the real kecilOBOaoti, 
be obtained of sufiicient depth. ^ ' 

KxxL-nAVURO, a method of pnnithment emtoMSk; 
in the Dutch navy, and although not entirely uranoiW 
ill our own, is seldom or ever now firactised. It la to* 
tremely dangerous, Tbe culprit Is generally let wgis. 
from the bows under tbe bottom of the ship, and firasm 
along the length of the keel to two ropee striitohfifii 
Irom each side of the ship; after whicn he Is oneo 
more taken on hoard o%‘er the stern, ^reeeon.nt 
the number of barneelea and other obetcuctitos. M 
the bottom of the ship, this puniaiiinmit Infl^iols topHf 
outs and bruises on tbe cul^it^ and to WNMaU' 
extreme. 

Kbxtsow, ow ExtsoWj lwl'.fe«,otteof Iftb" 

principal timbers in a ship i it is laid over tto ke^«f 
which it forms the interior irr imiintnrpnrti. anifl iiiWityn. 
all the timbers inside the veseel. it omittiita, 
keel, of several pieces aoexfed tc^ttov, txtti dir ‘ 
half the breadth nfidtfaichaeea-ef tbeae of tog i ^ 
lu order that it may fit wito petaUtr sdefiritoJ 
floor timbers and erotclist% it » notehed OIH 
eadh to the depto of an into smd • bhU; 'tfSf- 

Xxmm, itoip'-er (ABfri-8gg.)i l 

who holds possession of aoylibiogifkitoin 
Tim k0*p€r qftkeforeit, or ohurfvtordmifto gk c 


THE DtCTIOKAlCT OF 


gytdh 

it *461 iDoh in ditmttar, witii fix nooTM* cut on 
what is called the ratchet'* prinmM: that it to 
tav, the prooTot are deeper on one aiae than bn the 

^ ^ „ other, the de^i^t part bein|; on the tide from' which 

royal n)iut,tpiow called the matter qf the aeea]/, {See the bullet tume, which has the effect of redacinfl; the 
LoBO'KBKt«B|) reRistance of the air .to a minimum. The lands are 

Kklf, Indp, the ashea of teawced, from which are left from the original cylindrical bore of tlie bonrel| 
extracted ii^ine and bromine. A ton of ^ood help and as the bore itself is mechanically aud matbamati* 
yields about 8 lbs. of iodine < by the ordinary and cally true, the lands must be perfectly true also. At 
T«ry wsetoful process of working. Mr. £. C. G. the breech, and where the charge lies, tlie grooves are 
Stanford, by carefully collecting and conipresalng the nearly straight. This is the chief point in Mr. Kerr's 
weed, and afterwards siibmittitig it to dry distillation, patent, in which barrels bored on his principle differ 
not only doubles the yield of iodine aud bromine, but from those of other inventors and maaers. By this 
obtains various valuable hydrocarbon oils. The Hhorcs simple arrangement, and the absence of all angles in 
washed by the Atlantic are those a Inch yield the the grooving, fouling is obviated, w hile the straight* 
richest seaweed for the manufacture of kelp. ness of the grooves at the breech allows the bullet to 

Kbwkel, ksn'>Msl (Fr. eAeat/). a term ))roperly ap- expand properly into them before it commences the 
plied to the house in whiob a pock of hounds is lodged, rapid rotatory motion. The barrel is :)7 inches in 
but frequently used to denote the nncl; itself. The length, and its weight is 5} lbs The bullet w oyltn- 
konncl cunstrunted by the duke of Kichmond for bis dro-conoidal in form, and weighs 630 grains ; it has 
bounds cost £10,000; it is well drained, healthily n diameter of ‘412 inch, which leaves a wiuda;m of 
situated, and provided with ainng.yards, breeding- *000 inch. A solid creased wad is used in loading, 
places, Ac., together with dweiliitg-houses fur the and the charge is 2$ drachms of No. 6 powder, up to 
nnntsman and whipper-in. Thiilehed kennels arc 700 yurd.s, beyond whieli range it may be incrca.He(l to 
highly spoken of on account of their niaintaiuiug an three draelirns with advantage. The ib(C<sight, cither 
wq^blo temperature. brad or knife, move transversely in a dovetail, in 

KxrLXA's Liiws, kep'derZf the t^rm applied by front of which there .. graduated scale, to show to 
astronomers to the statement of certain analogies ilial what extent the sight is shifted to the right or loft 
■•xiit hetween the relative dial ancea tif the planets from of the centre. A screw is used to tlx the fore-sight 
theaiui and the tiines in which tliey eompleto their in the required position. By this due allowance may 
revolutions round that body ; and also between the be made at all times for the offoct of tiie wind. The 
rate of motion at which any lieuvctily body travels in precision of the machinery employed causes this rifle 
its orbit, and its distance from the bodv or centre to be more accurately linished than those which are 
about which it revolves. Kepler's llrst law, so culled made by hand. It is a cheap and trustworthy weapon; 
'because it was tbe flrst which was tliscoiercd and and its cxcellcnoe, and the correctness of the theory 
enunciated hy that astronomer, is that ''equal areas on whioh liie prmeiples adopted in its conatructiou 
are dfsoribed in equal tiines." By tins it i.s meant that are based, arc clearly demonstrated by the good prac- 
if a straight line were drawn from tlie earth to I he aim, (ice that has been made with it in trials at the Koyal 
round which tliQ earth revolves, this linn would pass Arsenal, Woolwich, and elHiiwbere. 
over equal portions of the area of the ellipse winch the KivKskv, ker'-zc, a sort of rough cloth, generally 
earth desoribos in its orbit in equal tiines, wherever ribbed and woven from long wool. The nameispro- 
the planet might bo in its course. Kepler arrived at bubly a corruption of Jersey, from which island it 
this conclusion from observing that the planets tra- nngrnallv came. Kersey is principally manufactured 
'Veiled fastest when they were nearest to the sun, at in the Nortii of England. JHeretymere is a very dif* 
their perihelion, and slowest when they were at their ferent fabric; it is a chin stuff, generally woven plain 
aphelion, or greatest distance from tliiit body. Ilia from the finest wools. It is said to derive its name 
aecdiid law, which was deduced, like the first, from from Ca.shmore, a country whero the finest wool is 
observatioiM of the planet Mars, is that ** planets produced, and consequently much celebrated for its 
describe ellipses, having the sun us a common focus woven cloths. Kerseymere is principally manufactured 
while bis third is that "the squares of the periodic in the western districts of England, 
times of the planets are iu proportion to each other as Kkstrbl, kenf-irel (Ang.-Nor.), {Fulca tinnuncHlm)^ 
the cubes of their mean distances from the sun." — Jtqf\ one of the most common species of the British Fatcon^ 
Herschers Ottt/iMM o/ Astronomy. iilee. It is elegant in shape, attractive iu colour, and 

Kkbi-Cbbtib, ke'-rs keV-ib^ a term applied, in graceful in its movements through the air, and is best 
Pbilob, to various readings in the Hebrew Bilile. The known by its habit of sustaining itself in the air in the 
signifloation of ksri is, that which is read ; while chetib same place, by means of a short but rapid movement 
means that whioh is written. When instances of such of its wings. Euring this pause, its powerful eyes 
readings occur, the cAeriA, or false rending, i.s placed search the surface beneath Tor mice, which form its 
in the text, while the kert, or true reading, is placed principal food. Tbe kestrel is also called the wind* 
^the margin with a Hebrew character under it. Lover, from this habit of remaining suspended in the 
The ni^bor of keri-ohetibs is estimated at a thousand, air. On all such occasions, its head points to wind- 
and most of them are attributed to Esera ; but, os ward. Although the kestrel lives principally on mice, 
several corrections of this kind appear iu bis own it also attacks and devours small birds. The kestrel 
writings, it is probable that many were made at some frequently takes possession in spring of the nest of a 
subsequent period. crow or magpie in which to deposit its eggs, ^me- 

Kbrmvs MnrnsAl., ksr'-mer (Arab, kirmsr), a com- *• ’ » 

pound iiiod in Med., consisting of a mixture of ter- 
oxide and tersulphide of antimony. It is prepared by 
boiling llncly -powdered sulphide of antimony with 
carbonate ot soda and a large quantity of water. The 
Uquid, ns it ooi'ils, deposits tha kernies, which is col- 
on » Alter and dried at a low temperature. Its 
oll^ioal composition roav bo represented by tbe for- 
ndla 2 Sb 9 ,,.Sb 03 , according to Liebig ; but crystals i 
of the teruxide of antimony may be easily descried 
with a microscope. 

Kb» Kirin.^er, a rifle manufaotnred by the Lon- 
aon Ariuourr Company, at their works in Bermond- 
■ey, 8.E., and whieL takes its name from Mr Kerr, 
the Inventor of the principle on which the interior of 
ST'!* *,■ grooved. The barrel is interchangeable 
snth ^hat of the machine-made long Enfield rifle, eon- 
» KI* wSi company ; but it is superior to 

'«• IviiDelA barrel in being ahorter, smaUer in the 
IwWt, and sighted on a different principle. The bore 
t ' ■ 1076 


viinra, nowever, viiey ounu in niga rocss or ota cowers. 
They lay four, and occasionally five eggs. The kestrel 
is found in nearly all parte of the world. In length, it 
is from thirteen to fifteen inches, dependent upon tbe 
sex. In the male, the beak is bine, pale towards the 
base; the top of the head and napw'of the neek ash- 
grey, with dusky streaks ; the back and wing-coverts 
reddish fawn-colour, with small blaek triangular spots, 
lone occupying the point of each feather; the tail- 
feathers are ash-grey, with a broad black band near 
the end, each feather being tipped with white; the 
breast and belly are pale rufous fawn-oolour, wUh 
streaks on the former and dark spots on tha latter; 
the legs and toes are yellow, and the olaws blaek. The 
colour of the female aiffers little from that of the male, 
the under surface of the tail-feathers of the fontaer 
being more uniform in oolour, and lass distinctly barred 
than in tbe male. 

Kbtch, ketsh (Fr. giiaidlef Geri and 3>o. kife), 
a vessel of about 100 tofifiO tons burden, carrying two 


wiio bes the principal government of all things epn- 
neoted with royal forests, and is above all oioer 
officers having rule over the same. The keeper qf ike 




^ XS^OaMATION. 




nattft: Tif 4 main and nlarn taiMt, diiefly amployad 
•STaebta^ Wa&matimai bnUt tary atrobg, and used 
■i hoflab-vaaaala. (d!aa Boki-xbtch.) 

XmBinp, or Catsit^, Xwr4'-ttp, tba joioa of oartain 
YtgeUblai, atronglf aaltad and apioad,|p as to be used 
aa aauoa. The beaUkooira ketchup ia that made ftom 
anuabrooms. For its manufiaoture, the following will 
. be found a uaeftil raaalpti—Bpritikla muahroom flaps 
gathered iu September with common salt ; stir them 
occasionally for two or three days : then lightly SMaeaa 
out the juioat and add to each gallon olovas and mua- 
tard-saed, of aaeh braised i ox. ; allspioe, black pepper, 
and ginger, of each bruised 1 ox. ; gently heat to tho 
boiling-point, in a covered vessel, macerate for fourteen 
dajrs, and deoant or strain. Should it exhibit any indi- 
oationa of change in a few weeks, boil it again, with a 
little more salt and a little more spice. In pre- 
paring ketchup, vessels made of glased earthenware 
or stone-ware, or well-tinned oopper pans, only should 
he used. 

Kstows. or AcsTOirsB, Jrs'-foxer, a series of com- 
pounds obtained from vdatile organic acids, the normal 
hydrates of which contain four equivalents of oxygen, 
by anbmittiDg their lime, or baryia-aalt, to dry distil- 
lationa. Acetone, Call^Oa, may he taken as the type. 
(Ste Acrtofx.) 

KXTTI.B-nBUV. (i^ss Dbitu.) 

Ksy. {See Lock.) 

KEY-noABD, ke^-hoard, a name applied in Hus. to 
that portion of a pianoforte, organ, harrooninm, Ac., 
upon which those pieces of wood or ivory, called keys, 
lijy meana of which the sounds are produced, arc placed. 

k^-bonrd of a pianoforte presents vaiuouH num- 
bers of k^B. according to the compass of the instru- 
ment to which it belongs i thus, one containing six 
octaves presents forty-three white keys and thirty 
black; the black keys representing the sharps and 
flats, and the white, the natnral notes. 

Keys, thoae movable projecting levers of ivory or 
wood which are placed on the key-hoards of all such 
instramciits as the pianoforte, organ, or harmonium, 
Ac., to receive the Angers of the performer. 

Keys, or Kby-koie, in Mus., a certain funda- 
mental sound or tone, to which the wholo of a pi(*ce 
must have a certain beari^, and with which it usually 
begins and always ends. There are only two principal 
keys ; viz., the 'major, or that of 0, and the minor, or 
rliflt of A. From these two natural keys are deduced 
all tho other keys in which we employ flats and sharps. 
The key in music is the same as the subject in an ora- 
tion : in tlie latter, some principal person or thing, to 
which the disormrse is referable, is always kept in view ; 
so in every regular piece of music there is one funda- 
mental note,— viz., tlie key-note, by which all the rest 
are regulated, and with which tho piece begins and 
ends. Again, in an oration there may be several dis- 
tinct articles which refer to different subjects, at the 
same time having a visible connection with the princi- 
pal subject; so in a musical composition, there may be 
several kevs to which the different parts belong, but 
they must all be under the influence of, and have a sen- 
aible connection with, the principal key. 

Keys, Powke of the, is a power claimed by Roman 
CaAholioa for the pope to open and shut parad^ise when 
he pleases, founded upon the saying of Jesus Christ to 
Peter, — '* 1 will give tnee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaveu '* (SCatt. xvi, 19). It denotes the power of in- 
flicting spiritual punishment and of absolving from it. 

K^-stoeb, in Aroh., is the stone placed at the top 
4 ir vertex of an arch to bind the two sweeps together. 
In the Tuscan and Doric orders it is merely a plain 
stone projecting a little; iu the Ionic it is out and 
waved somewhat like ooncolee ; and in the Corinthian 
and Composite ordere, it is a console ornamented with 
aculpture. In making an arch, the length of the key- 
stone, or thickness of the arcbivolt at top, is allow^ 
by the best architeots to be about one-fifteenth or one 
■ixteenth of the span. 

KhAur. (Ass CAiiif .) 

Xhaf, kdn, ia a Tartar word, •Ignifying sovereign or 
chief. It is a title adopted bf the sovere^ prinoea of 
. Central Asia, and is one of the titles of the Turkish 
sultan. It was first Msnmsd by Gengis when he be* 
.. came supreme ruler of the Moguls and Tartars. In 
^ Persia the word tensed In a more extended sense, belsg 


anpUed to govemori of proVUieM and ofBa^.jbf 
certain rank. Khan te alto the Twktejh Mpne 
earatanaaiy, a place for the aesramteitetMto ^ 
vellers. (Ass CabayaItbaby.) ^ 

KsotBAXk kef (Atob.), apartfmilir foritefliMM . 
used by the Mohammedans at ihe 

f uhlio worship in the great moemiei on Fmsaf » at 
t was originally performed by toe prenfim* nwe^ Jaeil.; 
by his successors, up te a.B. 006. At that 
bammed Till, appointed apeolid Ittinletera ' 

purpose, and that afVangement has been adhmN|v-'|[d^-. 
ever since. Tho kbotbah consiste of a otMifosemi' dF ' 
faith in the Mohammedan religion, and • generwl 
petition for its success. It it divided into two porttopl, ' 
between which the oOloiating prleat mokes a oonaldef^ - 
able pause, which is regardM by the worabippeto 64 i 
the most solemn part of the oeremony. The sulnio. fix, 
Turkev has always considered it one ef hte tddef i 
rogativoB to have bis name inserted in the kboUifiL ; ' 
KiDKApriNo, kid'-ndp-pixp (Ang.-Sax.), ia si 
the forcible abduction and conveying away of 4 
woman, or rhild, from their own country and ieonttf 


punishable by fine and imprieonment, sad foixuejly 
also by pillory. Acoording to the Jewish law,’**Me 
thaistcaleth a man and selleth him, or if he be ibttM. , 
in his hand, he shall surely be pat to death.”— (BxM. ' 
xxi. 10.) Uy the civil law, likewise, the ofllsiioefir 


xxi. 10 .) uy tbe omi law, iiEowise, tue omneefir 
spiriting away and stealing men and ehildreU, CsUefi . 
pfor/iam, was punishable with death. By '9 Geo. IV. 
c. 31, tho wilfully leaving any man on anore, or n« 


Tho same statute declares, that if any person ihaji 
maliciously, either by force or fraud, lead or take 
away, or decoy or entice away, or detain, any child 
under the age of ten years, he Bnall be guilty of relow,^ 
and, being convictea thereof, shall be liable to be 


transported beyond the seas for the term of seven 
years, or to he imprisoned, with or without hard 
labour, for a term not exceeding two years ; and (if a 
male) to be once, twice, or thrice pubuoly whipped (if 
tho court shall see meet) in addition to socu impn* 


secret ion of the urine. The form of the kidney resembles 
that of a French bean ; its average length being foofik 
fonr to four and a half inohu^ ite breadth two mqhiMj, 
and its thickness one inch. The two kidneys are sltoe . 
Hted in the lumbar region, one on each side ofthb'ajMfiiV " 
on a level with the last two dorsal and the flips two 
lumbar yertehrm : they are of a brownish-red oolonrj 
flattened from before backwards, and grooved OB tMi' 
interior burih y for the great vessels. They are oovardd. 


rareaomdi 


by a thin, firm, transparent cellular envi£)pe) jMkdi^i. 
ternally ore composed of two substanoes,— aa extsilo^ 
or cortical, and an interior or medullary. Theoortim 
sulstanoe is the seat of the greater pm of the tec^ 
tory process, and is made up of a great number of ib^ 
niferous tubes, much convoluted, and inosoulatiDg niHll' . 


niferous tubes, much convoluted, and toosoulating IliHll' . 
each other, and lined with epithelial cells of a fraMI^ 
dal and projecting form. Scattered through the 
formed l>y these tubes and the blood-vetaals, are wit ' 
points, which, have been called oofperts ifoipfgkktjutg' ' 
from their discoverer. These Ifst are cpnvdhiRed' 
masses of minute blood-vessels included to fliisk4ilifi ' 
dilations of the nriniferous tubes, forming a otote . 
tion between the cirouioting and seoreting pyttondli^' 
The medullary substance is oomppeed prindip4l|f fir < 
tubes passing nearly straight inward to the 
reeepiaole of the secretiem. Both eubstiuieet «r»te|i« 
bedded in interlaoing fibrea, moxt fihundant to thfi 
medullary. The kidneys are well supplied wito blOfid*^ . 
vessels and nerves, in aoeotdaiioe witfi the impoctfiiMfib,/ 
of their function. The renal arteritt come diremly fioteik^- . 
the aorta, and the large veins torminato to 
eava. The nervea come lirom the renal ptefine.^ 'dHR 
renal arierieB divide, soon after entering thfi 
into minute twigs, which pierce the eepenmof^toinK' 
pighiaii tnfti. From the eonvototions ^ iMifiSSfi 
ente the efiterW veseele, which enferoond 
roua tubee, and from wfaimi the tmnaS. * 

and. tbne the nrinery seeretSfiB' tojaMSjjrftem 










pHtd io tt&e moottirdiv of Bmftia, Tork^, «nd 7«vatft. 
nod olMlor Md gmndbdoko »p]^l«d tlb tliio rultta of 
H«Mt-Ctanal aadii^UQr of the iBeUar Cfemsn atiteai 
w» e^uMant to toe toim kieff. 

UxxthAS-Aumk (8 m OitiftKSWl.X 

KHvafteasB. (8!m Aloxso.) 

Knrex, rax B^xe ov, is the BMxe of two of the 
hiitoricel books of the Old Testament. Originetlj, 
the^ formed only one book, end were first divided by 
the Seventy, by whom they ere entitled the third and 
fonrto books of Beigns or Kingdoms, the books of 
Ssmoel, which th^ divided in the enme way, being 
the first and second. The books of Smce take their 
nameftom their contents, being e hietofy of the theo. 
orsey under the kings from the reign of Solonoon till 
the dissolution of the state. They may be divided into 
three parts, —1. giving an account of the reign of 
Solomon (i.~^xi.) ; 2. the history of the two kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel (xii.->2 Kings zvii.) ; 3. the history 
of the kingdom of Judah after the breaking of Israel 
<xriii.~zxv.). The period embraced by the two books 
is 465 years. Great uncertainty ezista aa to the author 
and the time at which these books were written : some 
assribe the antborahip to Ezra, others to Jeremiah or 
Isaiah ( but it is mere matter of conjecture. Jewish 
tradition ascrihee the authorship to Jeremiah, and 
there is present throughout a eonsiderable resemblance 
to hia style. The bo^s, tliough compiled to a oon> 
aiderabia extent from more copious annals, yet pre- 
eent a tolerable degree of unity and oompaotneas. A 
dettnito plan is seen running through the whole, and 
there is a uniformity of stylo and method. The scoim 
of the work is to ahow God’s mercifbl dealings with hia 
people, and hie keeping promise with them. The king- 
dom is preserved to Solomon ontin*, and after it was 
divided, God endeavoured to recall both Israel ond 
Judah to a sense of their covenant-relation to him by 
admonitions and ohaatisements, though th(^ were finally 
subverted because they continued rebellious and etitf- 
neoked. But though severely punished, the seed of 
David was not eltlowed to perish, and the exiled king 
Jehoiakim is brought back to Judah an4 set ufjon the 
throne of his ancestors, as an evidence of God's remem- 
brance of bis promises made to his servant David. The 
historical character and credibility of these books com- 
mend themselves to tbe reader by strong external 
and internal evidence ; besidee their being repeotedly 
referred to in the Kew Testament. The Jews have 
uniformly regarded them as divinely inspired.— AV* 
Horne's '/iifrodttction to th$ UoUf Senpture$. 

King’s or Qubrn'b ISzNon, Cotjbt or. (^ee Court 
or Qubrn’s BzwckO 

•King’s CouLBGX, ijONDOir, is an educational insti- 
tution occupying the east wing of Somerset House, 
which was built np to receive it, having before been 
left incomplete. The site wee presented to the college 
by George IV. King’s College owes its origin mainly 
to the opposition made by the friends of tbe Church to 
University College, on the ^ound of theology having 
no place m its ourrioulum. They therefore set nbont 
establisbing another institution of a similar kind, but 
on prioeiples which accorded with their views. The 
fonas for the institution were raistd partly by shares 
and partly by donations ; and a charter of incorpora- 
tion was obtained in 1829. The fnndamontal principle 
upon which it was eetablisbed was, **tbat every eys- 
tern of general education for the youth of a Christian 
community ooght to comprise instmotion in tbe Chrie- 
«.i fm religion, aa an indispensable part, without which 
tlm acqweition of other branches of knowledge will be 
condunvfr neither to the happineii of the ludividusl 
nor tbe welfare of the state.’' The queen is patroness 
cf tlie institution, and the archbishop of Canterbury is 
visitor. There are sixty-three professorships and leo- 
toreships, in the several departments of theology, 
eoiSDee and general literature, the applied sciences, 
and medicine. Booms are provided within the walla 
of toe oollege for a limited number of matriculated 
students, under the superintendence of the censor. 
There is also a ecbool in connection with the college. 

King’s Evil. (&e Evil, Kutg*!, and Scbotulo.) 

KiffG’N Tcllow, a pigment of a fine yellow colonr, 
Vhieh is a mixture of arsenious add and tersulphide of 

kr^nOTi > pecoIiM dibuuc 
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Sit-OMOltlb 


aeid, eeaunrlairiB toinefaonahari^ in oomUnatto^vritil^ 
lima and toa toinehoiia alkatoidk. It is prmrald'bar 
uixiiif an aqueona deoootiim of the bark wita tottb oa 
Iftne, uBtil a fain* alkaltna reaotioa ia pavoaifadk 
taBaio acid and til« alkstoMa beinK praplpteMfiM 
kinats of Ihne remahiiDg in toa lupernataqit > 

The eah is oiystalliaed from, the motbardiquor by avto . 
poratioB, and decomposed Iqr oJcalio or sulpburio iaid;' 
Kinio acid orystallises in eolourlets dhUqna ^ 

prisms, fraely solubla in bailing water, lees so in ax^ ' 
water, and still lass so in doohol andalbar. UeNt of 
tha kinatjss ara soluble in water, with tlta of . 

the Bub-kinate of lead. 

Kino. (Sm FraBooxamv) 

Kinonx, a ydk>w cTjRitaniBa anbitoaodi. 

obtained by heating one part of ktnie add, fbor wto 
of peroxide of manganese, and one part of tulpoxvto 
acid, diluted with water. It mystaillaes in loiw . 
needles, which fuse at 212^ Pahr. It is apartM^ < 
soluble in water, but dissolves more freely in aloobeji 
Kiosk, H-mV, a Turkish word, signifying n 
or summer-house, with a tant-ahaped roof opens oA m£- 
sides, and isolated. It is generally square itf toqpSk 
and supported by piUars, round the foot of which w n 
balustrade. Prom Turkey and Persia, the kiosk bPS 
been introduced into the Bngllsh, French, and Gernuua 
(mrdena. It ia built of wood, straw, or similar mata^ 
rials, and is chiefly erected to afibrd a free aepeot to 
the shade, while, at the same time^ it embeUiiilmi a 
rural or garden view. 

IvirrxR, Idp'-per (Teat, kippen, to hatch, from whidli 
the English word clip, to break the' egg), a term ap- 
plied to a salmon taken out of seaeon, or at epawning- 
time, when it is unfit to be eaten. The term is also < 
used in Sooiland to signify fish which have been coxed 
by means of salt and pepper; as, kippered ealiaoDy^ 
kippered haddock. 

KiRcnRK-TAG, (Gcr., church diet), % 

Protestant association, founded in Germany in lotfl. 
It is of the nature of the Bvangelical Alliance in this- 
country, but takes a wider range of subjects, embracings 
questions of social reform, aa wall as those of a more 
strictly religious nature. The inner mission is sbeoUdly 
patronized by it. It consists of delegates, fay and 
clerical, from tbe more important religious com- 
munions; but it i.s possessed of no legielative powsTi. 
Its doctnnid basis rests upon the oonfeaeiona of thsr 
Kith century. It is to be regretted that toe power for 
good, of this association, has been much wealieoed W 
the fierre nnimnsities wbioh have arisen within it|, to 
the discussion of quostions that have oome befortt-to. 
BclitTiiunn-irollweg, the late Prussian minister for 
religion and cducatioil, has been a leading member of 
this association, and presided at its meetings. 

Kikk Sbssxon. («ef Srbbion.) 
KiR 8 CitWABSBR,»ker«V-e 0 s-fer (Ger., elieny-WBterl,- 
a spirituous liquor, obtained in Germany by fermepK 
ing^th? sweet and small black cherry. Prom tha riida 
manner in which this beverage is obtained ftom the 
bruised fruit, and from the alstillation of the.oUarry- 
stonee (which contain prussic acid) with tha liquor, it 
has froquentlv a nauseous taste, and is •omatimaa. 

g oisonous. When pniperly made and ■weetsoad,i sfi 
ears a close resemblance to noyau in taste. 

Kiss, kie (Sax. eyntan, to kiss).— Among toa toft;* 
converts to Cbristianity, the kiss, aocording to anolMit 
oriental custom, was the token of brOtheriy love; «id 
hence we ecverd times read in the New ToatiSRMnt ofi 
greeting with a holy kiss. The practice of iOiutollB 
each other at tlie sacrament of the Lord’s supper waa 
long observed in the Churoh, being omitted ooif <m 
Good Friday, on aoconnt of the traaofaertma JMii of 
Judoa. Tbe praetioe appean- to have eeaead to tot 
13th century. 

Kit-C^t Club is tha Bama of » oalaktotod aaaoelaw 
Hod, fonnded in London about 1688. It wao orfghiaBp 
farmed for convivial puifoses, and met to SIiIm 
in the bouse of Christopher (Kit) Gat, who aupipjkw' 
the membera with mutton plea, and gtoa naaoiotllt: 
club. Most of its members being Wnigs^it gnitoiitot 
assumed a politieBl ebarsoter, and came to be r ' ' 
as the head-quartere of the friende of the Urn 
succeaeion. Xtaomprisedamong itsmetobsn.to 
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Kkdf bj douiff to^ ta abow that he wta poaaened of the 
jmoommit aniia end bad MOdeed the trueliie ivqiinrite 
to eoable bhn to.reader eflhetive aerrioe to the king in 
tine of war. If ae^ ooe whoae eatate waa of aulBoteat 
Tiilne omitted to become a kaighti the king wae enabled 
to oObimI him to do ao fajpeoeeae of diafrtaa upon bi^ 
land, taking the whole or piwt of it from him until he 
had performed the dutiea which bia fealtj to hie 
aorereign demanded. Thera were certain eaaea under 
wbidi exemption from aerrioo could be procured by 
paying a aum of money ea e fine to the king. Per- 
eons, therefore, who were prerented from becoming 
knighta by bodily infirmity, or any impediment which 
could be received as a reaaonable > emae, were, in 
the later feudal timea, obliged to appear before two 
commiaaionera, who arrangM the amount to be paid 
by way of oompoaition for exemption. In the i2th 
century, aeveral orders were instituted which partook 
equally of a military and religious nature, those who 
took the TOWS being obliged to abstain from marriage 
like the monks and clergy. Among the moat famous of 
these were the orders of the Knighta Hoapitallers and 
Templara, and those of Alcantara and Calairava. About 
ISO orders of knighthood have been instituted at va- 
rious periods since Che 0th century, when the order of 
the Ronnd Table is smd to have been instituted by the 
Rritish king Arthur. Among these are a few ordera 
for females only; auoh ae the Spanish order of Maria 
Louisa, the Austrian order of the Star of the Cross, 
and the German order of the Slaves of Virtue. Every 
European court poaseasoa aeveral ordera of knighthood, 
but they are far more numerous in continental courts 
than in the court of St. James'a, aa the English court 
ia styled. The ordera of Great llritain and Ireland 
are those of the Garter and the Bath for England, the 
Thistle for Scotland, and St. Patrick for Ireland. In 
addition to these, a new order, named the order of the 
Star of India, waa instituted by Queen Victoria in 1S60. 
This, and the other British orders, are noticed under 
their reapeetive headings. (See BArii, Obukk ov tub; 
Gabtbb, Okdrb of sub ; Patrick. Ohdkb of Baibt; 
Star of India, Obobb of tub; Tuzstlb, Obdbb of 
SUB, and CaiVALUY.) 

Knigut of tub SnxBB, the designation by which 
the representative of a county or shire is distinguished 
from the representative of a borough town, or any city 
or town which is a county in ita^. Knights^ of the 
shire were originally paid for their services in parlia- 
ment at the rate of four sbillinga a day, during the 
time that they were obliged to be absent from home in 
the performance of their dutiea. The requisite sum 
of money waa raised by a county rate, to which all free- 
hold lands, with a few oxeeptions, were liable to con- 
tribute. Lands which belonged to the clergy, who 
were represented in parliament by their bishops and 
mitred abbots, and the nobility who sat in the common 
house of representntircB as lords temporal, were also 
exempt from contribution to this rate. lu former 
timea, persona were as anxious to evade serving in this 
capacity as they are now emulous of obtaining the 
honour. At the conclusion of an election, when the 
atate of the poll ia declared by the high sheriff of the 
county, that functionary cauaea each member to be girt 
with a sword, and spurs to be buckled on his feet, in 
token of bia election as a knight of the shire. The qua- 
Kficationa requisite to enable any one to exercise the 
right of voting at an election of a county member, 
and the disqualifications which prevent any man from 
fitting in parliament as snob, are mentioned elsewhere. 

Kbioht'bFbb (Med. Lat. /soda), the term applied 
to land which was granted the king, or any noble- 
man who was poaseaaed of a large extent of territory, 
to airman ana hia heirs, on condition that he and they 
should perform inlt and aervice aa a knight in return 
for the laud thus granted, or provide a substitute in 
ease of bodilyinflrmity or any other hindrance. The 
extent and estimated value of a knight's fee varied 
according to its situation and the period at which the 
grant waa .made. With regard to the former, the 
quantity of limd that was considered euffloient to enable 
tne holder to support the dignity of a knight raried 
f^m 600 to 800 acres, while the yearly value of a 
knight’B foe was estimated at from £16 to during 
time of tiie Merman kings, end waa fibced at donblo 
^atamoimt in the reign of Edward U, 
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Kirtos^’t Sbifxcb, Tbmubx bt (Lat foaersf 
hold), the moit generel method of n^ieg hara mT 
Ettgfatid, foonL the time of the Conquest to tue kertof«» 
nation of the civil war. The whole eountiy wad 
posed to be divided into knights* foes, tor been 
which the owners of the land were obliged to toitolsh-la 
knight, completely armed andequippea, for theebrtw- 
of the king in time of war. Thus everx noble.' wnti ' 
owned a great extent of land was obligeoto eertw lb# 
king in time of war, and for a eertain period in ejuk 
year, with as many kniglfta under him ae tiiere tier# 
knight'a fees upon hia estate or estatetj and ttiek 
noble became, in turn, the feudal euperior of a oettlin^ 
number of knights, who held land under him on tiie 
same conditions as the noble himself hell hie laute 
from the king ; and were obliged to render him suit 
and servioe in a similar manner, and in proportion to 
the extent of land in their occupation. There were, 
also, other burdens, besides military lervioe, wbt<fo fell 
heavily at times ou those who held lands by this kind; 
of tennre. The holder of a knight's fee was obliged to 
pay a sum of money towards the amount required Ibf 
the ransom of his feudal superior when he was tiikeir 
prisoner in battle, and towards the expenses thdt were 
incurred when hia eldest son was made a knight and 
wiien his eldest daughter waa married. Such naymenta 
were termed "aids;" and, in addition to tiieae, tho . 
tenant was obliged to ooutribute when the heir had to 
pay a composition to the king for leave to enter on the 
enjoyment of property which had oome to him after 
he had attained his majority. 'When any heir had 
inherited land during his minority, bis feudal superior 
became his guardian, and was entitled to the manage- 
ment of his land, and the profits arising therefrom, 
until the rightful possessor beeame of age; and he 
also had a right to demand a sum of money firom Ilia 
ward, whether male or female, in case he or Sh# 
refused the wife or husband that he might lie pleased 
to select for liim or her. Besides these, there were 
also rights arising from primer seisin, fines upon alien- 
ation and escheat (eee ALZXKATtoir, Esobbat), the 
first of which was tho king's right to demand a sum 
equivalent to a year's profit of the land from any heir 
who held land direct from the sovereign when he hap- 
pened to have attained his majority before the land 
descended to him from hia father, or any other rels- 
tive or connection. This system of tenure was vir- 
tually brought to an end during the time of the Com- 
monwealth under Oliver Cromw^, and finally abolished 
by act of parliament in the reign of Charles II. 

Knot, nai (cno/fa, Du. tnoC), a term properlrn#* 
plied to the union of threads or cords by interweal|h|gf* 
Among seamoii, however, the word knot also implies a. 
division of tho log-hne, which hears the same relation 
to a mile as half a minute bears to an hour. When a 


ship is said to be going eight knots, for instance, it 
signifies that she is progreasing at the rate of eight 
niihs per hour. (See Loa.) 

Knout, imwf (Kiis., whip), is the name of the 
severest judicial punishment inflicted iu Bussia. The 
culprit is hound to two stakes, and receives on hia 
bare bock tho specified number of lashes from a whip 
of pluted thongs interwoven with wire. From 100 to 
120 lashes are the highest number inflicted, and am 
considered equivalent in a sentence of death. If tho 
criminal survive, .he ia banished for life to SfboriiB* 
Formerly, the nose was slit, the ears cot off, and 
letter V (for nor, rogue) branded on the forehead; bat 
this aggravation waa abolisbed by Alexander I. Al- 
though the punishment is still in use in the .Rnisfatt 
army, it is .now rarely resorted to, e3|oept in theibilie- 
tion of a small numner of lashes, asually from three 
to ten, and that more with the view of dUrgradng 
than of injuring the oiilprit. 

Kttowlbdqb, (Lat. eoghiHo, Ot. gnotkU 

according to Locke, *mb the perbeptioh 'of iae eqi^. 
nectiou and agreement, or dteagreeiiient and repi^- 
nancy, of any of our idea#.** Knowledge is the pqS^ > 
•ion of truth, and may be historioiu. or empMeiiL,. 
phiioBopbloal or ecientiflr, or ratioiul. Hiinpan' 
knowledge is smnamed, beeanse in it we know e«w ■ 
fact— only that the phenomenon is. It is else tompl '. 
empinesr oi expeffential, if we may see the 
oanse it a given ui by experience or ebsertotibir, khd 
M obtained an (ontit of infertoto #r keammag. 
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Kobold 


Itt pliiloiopbiciil, soianttftc, or rational knowtedf^o, wo 
^To the kuowledKe of the eottse why or how c thaag so. 
It io the knowledge of elltwti^ ae- dependent on tEeir 
enuoee, and io arnonjinotie with amenee. The eohool- 
naen divided au knowledge Into two epeetee,— eepsuiMe 
and eoffnUio oMradiva, By intnitite know- 
ledge, they oigniiied that which we gain by an imme- 
diate preoentation of the real individnal oliiJeot; by 
abstracUve, that which we*gain and hold ihroogh tho 
niediam of a general term ; 4be one being, in modem 
language, n peroeption, the other a coneept. 

KonoiD, ii/’Md, a German word eignityfng n epirst, 
which dilTeta from the epeotre in never having been a 
living humais creature. It corresponde to tbe English 
sobm, of which it io probably tbe origin. Tbe kobold 
10 oaid to be oonseoted with a house or a family, and 
always to appear in human ohape. Among the anpersti- 
tioas peasantry, the kobolds are believed to bo inclined 
to misofaief and testing, bnt, on the whole, more de- 
sirous of doing good than evil to men, except when 
irritated* In the mines they are believed to appear, 
eometimes in the form of a nine flame, sometimes in 
that of • dwarfish child, and to point out rich veins. 
Ihe miners, however, are afraid of disturbing the un- 
derground kobolds. The name of the metal cobalt is 
derived from this word. 

Kowswoob, 2w-s-noor* (Hind, leoh-i^ioor, mountain 
of light), a large diamond in the possession of the 
British crown, said to have been found in the mines 
of Qolconda in the middle of the Iftth oentury, which 
weighed nearly 800 carats in its rough stater It be- 
longed, in turn, to Shah Jehan and the Indian mon- 
nrons of the Mogul dynasty, and at last came into the 
hands of Bunjeet Bing, the powerful ruler of the Pan- 
jaub. When this territory was annexed to the British 
empire, thekohinoor, the weight of which had been re- 
duced to 270 carats by the uiiskilfulness of the lapi- 
dsaj that had been engaged to cnt and polish it, was 
added to tbe crown jewels, and presented to her ma- 
jesty in 1850. It formed a feature of interest in the 
Industrial Exhibitions of 1851 and ISlTi; but its ap- 
pearance in each was widely different, as it was recut 
ID 1863 by M . Ooster, an eminent lapidary of Amster- 
<Um, who was engaged for the purpose by Messrs. 
Garrard, to whose cure the work was intrusted. The 
reontting was Rented by an apparatus made for the 
purpose by Messrs. Maudslay nod Field, which was 
driven hy a small steam-ongino constructed bv the 
same engineers. The lustre and brilliancy of this 
superb gem, which may be described as conoidal in 
fom, was materially increased by the operation, which 
occupied several weeks j but its weight was reduced 
to Id? carats. 

Eosl-Babi. {See Bbabsica.) 

Koxuii Buttxb. (See Oabcikta.) 

Kola-Huts. (See Stsbculxa.) 

Kobp'sLaw, hope. — Two laws, the one relating to the 
proportional connection existing between the atomic 
volumes of certain liquids ; the other toe similar rela- 
tion observed between the boiling-points of the same 
eubsfcaoces. A few examples wiU render this more 
clear:— 

Jimie ml, Dlf, 

Formic acid, FO.C9TTO, 622»5 — 

Acetic acid, H0.C4U,0.. 797*5 ...... 27.V0 

Propromio acid, HO.C.H.O# 1067*5 270*0 

Butyric acid, HO.C,H,0, ... 1347*5 ...... 290*0 

Valerio acid, HO.CxoH«Oa ... 1640*0 ...... 292*6 

From the above table it will bo seen that for each 
diflhrenoeof 0,11. in composition there is a corre- 
^nding mean difference of 279*0 in the atomic volume 
The same law holds good between tbe limits of 250 and 
300 for the alcohols, the ethyl and methyl compounds, 
and other organic groups difl'ering in composition in 
the same degree. Tiie law may be stated in general 
terms aa follows i— That homoiugous compounds dif- j 
foring l»y C,Hb have a constant difference in their 
atomic volumes ; but that the number expressing dif- 
fers slightly in different groups ; tlins, menu difference 
for tho slcohols is 263, for tho acids 279, and for the 
ethers 28tl. The eecpnd law shows the corresponding 
rise of boiling-point for each inorement of C.U.. which 
is, for the odds 86«, for the ethers 44»Fahr., for the 
alcohols 31‘P Fahr„ for tho aldebyds47^ Fabr.; and 
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to on. This interesting subieet wiU bw found fhlly dis- 
cussed in MillaFt ‘‘ElemesCBofOhettUsIvy,^ patt]^ 
pp. 774— TBfli 

Koba w. (See Atcas AW, vol. I. of this woik.) 

SoBinrsAL, SootBTT ov, is tbe nsme of a Mighras 
community in the kingdom of VTurtemberg, frnomded 
by one Hoffmann, a bargomaster of Leonberg. Pap^ 
ceiving that a diffisrenoe of religions bsHef left niaaj 
of the inhebitants to enrigrate to other oonntriei, he 
thought that this would be prevented if dissenten 
wore removed flrom under the jurisdiction of tho Lu- 
theran consistory, and were allowed the free exer- 
cise of theix bwn religions worship. In 1819 be 
obtained a royal edict granting relief and toleration 
to about for^ fhmilies of dissentora, who bought the 
lordship of Komthal, about two leagues from Btutt- 
gurt, and formed themselves into a community some- 
what alter the Moravian model. Their numbers, for a 
period, rapidlv increased. Their mode of worship 
nearly resembles that of the Protestant churches, and 
their discipline resembles that of the Moravian 
Brethren. 

Kossaoxs. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Kocasoo. (See Bbaybba.) 

Kbaal, kra'-oZ, a Dutch term, signifying stockaded 
places, within wmoh the dwellings of the Hottentots 
in South Africa stand. '*‘hu8, one kraal can contain 
several huts. The word alto used in order to denote 
a large space railed off iviih strong stakes, into which 
wild beasts are driven by hunters. The inolosures 
surrounded by strong palisade-work, into which tho 
olophants are driven in Ceylon, are called kraals. 

Kkakbit, or Kbaxbw, krai'~ken, a name given in 
tho fabulons epoch of natural history to a sea-monster 
of euormonn size. Bishop Fuiitoppidan, in his *'Hataral 
History of Norway,** gives an eutertaiuing, if not v^ 
satisfaotory and accurate, account of this surprising 
creature. The term, he says, is applied by way of 
eminence to the fish otherwise cmled Aerosn, eoe-horoen, 
aucker^lroll, and kreuzAieh, which is the largest sea- 
monster in the world. According to the learned 
bishop, the kraken is round, flat, and full of branches. 
**The Norwegian fishermen unanimously olfirm, and 
without tho least variation in their accounts, that when 
they row out several miles to sea, ])articularl;f in the 
hot summer days, and, by their situation (which th^ 
know by taking a view of certain points of hind), expect 
to find eighty Or a hundred fathoms of water, it often 
happens that they do not find above twenty or thirto, 
and sometimes less. At these places they generally 
find tho greatest nnmber of fish, especially cod and 
ling. Their lines, they say, ore no sooner out, than 
they may draw them up with the hooks all full of fish ; 
by this they judge that the kraken is at the bottom. 
They say this creature causes these unnatural shallows, 
mentioned above, and prevents their sounding.** Tho 
account goes on fhrther to state, that whan the fisher- 
men, by their lines, found that the water was getting 
shallow, they knew that the kraken was raising himself to 
the surlace I whereupon they immediately left off fishing, 
took to their oars, and got away aa fast as they coold. 
“When,** he continues, “ they have reached the usual 
depth of the place, and find themselves ont of duMW^ 
they lie upon their oars, and, in a few minutes after, 
they see inis enormous mmister come up to the tnrfiMO 
of the water. He then shows himself suflloiently, 
though his whole body does not appear, which, in aU 
I likelihood, no human e^e aver beheld, excepting in tbw 
case of one of the yoang of this spMies, which ehelt 
afterwards be spoken o€ Its back, or upper part, 
which seems to oe^ in appearanoe, about an Englfsh 
mile and a half in cireumferonoe— some .say more, but 
I choose the least for greater certainty— looks at first 
like a number of small islands, surrounded wito some- 
thing that floats and fluctuates like sea-weed. BCero 
and there a large rising is observed, like sand-baoks^ 
on which various small fishes are seen continually kap- 
ing about, tiU they roll off into the water firom the 
sides of it. At last several bright points, or ImMum- 
appear , which grow thicker and thicker the higher and 
higher they rise above the snrlisoe of the waters and 
sometimes they stand up as high and large as the 
muts of middle-slaed vessels. It seems these are the 
creature's arms ; and it is said that if they w^ to law- 
hold of the larger mais*of>war, thsjitohhl putt itdou|[ 




/o tfaii Itottom ” Thwa arBi» am tappoMd to ba ta»> 
taofltek aiMt tha loakaii Itaaif to- Va aa enoniKraapoir* 
pua^ fiatidea thaaa aroM* tha great Cveator haa 
gifon tida eraatnra a acroag aad paawHar Maot* whiah it 
apftaatit «t oertida tmum and bjmaana of tihidi it 
haffiiihta and dnmaethar M to aoiM ia haapa ahaat 
; itr The yooag kiaJani etihnrad to by the biebop 
•aanatfrham bsaa a yamg aad oarelaea we, wbioh 
oama ia anong Ilia loolta atw cliffii aear Aletabouff, ia 
1680t. It appeara to hava eaugbt bold of emna traaa 
ataading aeur tha water, aad waa afterwards found 
oataaeM among some elefta of tba rooks* Proin Uia 
remaAt and eondusMaa of other naturalist^ it aeema 
, probable that monatera do enat in tha norfbam seas 
of which philosophy baa not yet dreamed. Mr. Mac- 
lean, in 1808, reported that ha saw, near the islaiui of 
, Colt, an ofco^ct which at a diataaee looked like a small 
rock. Obserting it cloaely, ho saw it elevated cousider- 
abiy, and after a alow jfiovameat distinctly perceived 
thnt which ho believed to be the eye of a huge auunal. 
The monster having seen the boat in which Mr. Maa> 
lean waa, gave chase, and pursaed it till it reached the 
shore. This aairoal seema to have had a broad oval 
head, with a neck aomewbat amaller, its ahoulders 
being somewhat broader; from which point it ta- 
pered towards the tail, whioh was mostly under 
water. Its length waa estimated at between 70 and 80 
feet, and it seemed to move progressively by undula- 
tions up and down. The appearance described by Mr. 
Maclean beers a close resemblance to the desoriptions 
of the sea-serpent which came from America a few 
years ago. Whatever the animal may be which gave 
rise to these descriptions, it seems certain that the 
animal described by Bishop Poutoppidan cannot be 
looked upon as a reality. The story probably arose 
S islanos or rocks, 


from the observation of floating 
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visiMe at particular times. The young kraken was 
probably some largo aeo-monster, the dimensions of I 
which h^ame exaggerated in course of time. 

KuAiiuniACBJt, kra-aie-re-ai'-M-e (after Kramer, a 
^ German botanist), in Bot., a nat. ord. of DicotjfU- 
don0», sub-class TkalamJMorm. It comprises the single 
genus AVuwena, which Lindlev and some other bota- 
nists refer to the order Polygaiacea. Professor Bent- 
ley thus dtstiiiguisheB the two orders : — *1 The Krame^ 
Wacvw resaoihlo the Pdtytfida&KB in thoir erntipulate 
leaves ; in having hypogjnibas unsynimetrical flowers ; 
in their few stameiia with porous deliisccnce ; and in 
their definite pendulous ovules. They are distiiiguiHhed 
from the PolygalucetB in their flowers not presenting a 
falsely papilionaceous arrangement ; in Ihcir stamens 
being 1, 3, or 4, and distinct ; in their ovary lu'ing 
l-ceiled, or incompletely 2-ceUed ; and in their exol- 
buminouB seeds.** Tho solitary genus Krameria, tlie 
rhtttony, eontains 14 species, natives of tlic warm and 
tomperate regions of Central America and South 
Ameriesu Their roots are intensely astringent ; those 
of AT. triandira are oflioinul in our PharniaoopoBiaa, and 
are commonly known ss rbatany-roots. But liUle of 
the root of this species is sow imported into Europe, 
our supplies of rnatany being chiefly derived from an 
unknown species growing in New Grenada. Tho root 
of JT. Mmuira is sometimes distinguished os Peruvian 
or Pay ta rhataay, and that of the unknown species aa 
Ssvsiu^ rhatany. In medicine, rbatauy-root is used 
as an astringent, and is well adapted to all those dis- 
easea which require astringent remedies. It is also 
> employed, mixed with equal parte of orris-rhizome 
and oharcoal, ae tooth-powder. A saturated tincture 
of the root in brandy is called wine-colouring, and is 
used in Portugal to give roughnese to port wines. 

KrUahotb. (Nee CasABon.) 

Kuasinb. (Nee Cbbatim.) 

EBBATuriirB. (Nse CuBATUimt.) , 

.'f KTi8XOi.ATBje, Me-Sof'-d-fre (Gr. ktUioB, created), m 
Eedes. Hist., is a branch of the Mouophysitaa, whioh 
maintained that the body of Christ* besfoce his resur- 
rection, waa corruptible. 

KUlKftUAX. (flkeCiTBUB.) . . , 

KUWBMIICMI., f^Oei^), a mm^eou- 

44 parts of arsemo to 68 of uckm (NiaAs). It 
^cura in Saxony aad other parta of Burope, in omb* 
pany with tbs ores of oohaU, silver, i^ eo^er, end 
. ’rorms one of the principal souxoet of uickei. liJi Mso 
found sparingly in Comiml^ 


Bounmn. a Turkish aiuih»l inetmuaijlA 

aoBsewhatsoiemUing tha ancient lyra. It eonsfttis 
ftve etriag^ stratohad over a aldii that eosofll a ldi| 
of basia. 

Kotjibba. (AaSrsBOTOiA.) ' 

XYAvm. (Nhe CTAKxn.) *< 

BvA]r*s pBoosn, a preeesa Jiow presecfifiit ' ^ 

wood, aail-oloth, coroege, and siipiloe material^ b^ 
•oaking them in a aolutioa ooaltaiiilag ISm H to 8 pit . 
oottt* of oorfoatvestthlimatu,. (Ae* AMOsanififi*) 


L. 

L is the twelfth letter of our alphabet, and it-devtvofl • 
from the old Hebrew /awed, or the Greek lawM^ ' 
In ike ancient Greek, the Celtic, and the Btrusoah 
alphabets, it is formed by two straight lines making eit ' 
angle with each other, but sometlmss placed boriaou- 
tally and sometimes vertically. It is one of the four 
liquids of grammarians (i, m, n, r), aad is sounded 
placing the tip of the ton^e against the upper inohK^. 
teeth, wbUe the breath issues at Us sides, and tha 
larynx vilvrates ; whence it is called a linguidentel letter. 

In English it is often mute before oontooeots, as In 
could, etdm, ptalm, &o. It is wanting in some lan- 
guages, as the Japanese, where r is used instead. Tlie 
Komans oftou put I for r in words taken from the 
Greek, aa the Italians have done in words taken from 
the Latin. It also interchanges with a, w, d, i, w. As 
a numeral, L denotes 50, and with a oath over it 
(thus, L), 5,000. 

La, la, in Mus., is the monoeyllahle by which Guido 
denominated the last sound of each of his hexachords. 

It answers to tha note A in the natural hexachord* 
and is applied to that note in solfaing. 

Lahaiubcb, M5^-d-dM<s, were a siNit of raligtoniats, 
named after their founder, Jean de Labadie, a Brench 
mystic. Uc was originally a Jesuit, but joined Hi* 
Kefonned church, and laboured with aooeptance ia 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. Afterwards he proi- 
pounded a species of mysticism, laying great stress 
upon tho internal light by whioh alone wc outer reve- 
lation can be mode intelligible, and maintaining that 
the contemplative life is a state of grMo and union with 
God, and the very height of perfection. Ha likewise 
advocated a community of goods. Uis party asseipbled 
first at Middleburg, in Zeoland, then at Amsterdamik 
and then at Hervorden, in Westphalia. They 
wards removed to Altono, where Labadie died, 

1074, and finally to Wiewert. They do not now exist. 

Labahum, liio'-d-ram, the name given to the standard 
of Constantino, which he adopted in oommemoratioix 
of tho vision of the n^oss which he had seen in the 
heavens. It is desonfled by Eiuebhis as a long uiUt 
spear, with a cross-beam towards the top and a golden 
crown on the summit, inclosing the two first Istters of 
the Greek fame of Christ, intersecting each other,, 
und representing the form of across. Eromt the crose-^ 
beam was suspended a silken banner, with imagea oC 
the emperor and hie children inwrought into it. 

Labxl, laV’bl (Ang.-Nor.), in Her., a figure, con- 
sisting of a fillet, with three or more pe&dantr 
atiHched, used chiefly to distinguish tho arms of aa 
eldest son during the life of bis lather} alsoemployad 
to distinguish them from those of the youncev sun. 
The label is considered the most honourable of oil 
clifierencee, and is formed by a flllet generally placed 
in the middle and along the chief of the coat, without 
touching ite extremitiee. Its proper width is a ninth 
part of the chief; when more than three pendaBtemre 
employed, the number is specified in hlasonivg* 

Labials, lai'-hedUs (Lat. laUtm, a lip), la Qraitt>» 
is a term applied to certain letters of Hm lUphabat, on 
aoeonnt of their being cbieAj formed by the lips. . 
They are 6,p, «, /, «a. 

Labiaiub, or Laiuacxx, Za*«5e-a{'<d*, lal-eie-w-Sf-e* 
(from labium, a Up), in Bot., the Labiata iam., niiat.v 
ord. of DkotylidBnw, sub-claes ConUifUfa, Herbie ... 
Of shrubby plants, QsusUy with sqnsjre stenif . Leavep 
opposite and exstipolste, oomittooly '•tronsHseentadw - 
lloweca irregular, generally in axillaiy whlok ' 

are airaagedia • somewhat whorled mamHm^ su oi iw 
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* form wbat ore called TertioUIaitere ; oaljv wraSetent ; 
corolla more or leoe bilabiate ; ftameiM diaynanloac, 
or, rarelr, 2 by abortion; ovary deeply 4-loM ; atyle 
1, basilar; stiKma bifid. Frait ountainiDe from 
aohcmia, inclosed by tbe persistent calyx. Beeda erect, 
vrith littile or no albumen. The order is a very lar^e 
one, comprising 129 genera, or 2,350 apeeies, mostly 
natives of temperate climates. The plants are alto- 
gether free from any deleterious onalities ; they abound 
in volatile oil, and are cojpimonly aromatic, carmina- 
tive, and stimulant. Several are used in perfumery 
on account of their eweet odours; as the species ofj 
I Lavandula (li^vonder) and Foffotimon (patchouli) ; 
while mauy arc employed in the culinary art for fla- 
vouring; as Thjfmui mdgariv (oommon or garden 
thrme), Thymu* eitriodarua (lemon thyme). Salvia 
p0cinalu (sage), Origanum vulgarn (common maijo- 
ram), Jlfoi^Viina korienaxa (sweet maijoram) ; the 
species of Mentha (mint), Saiurega (savory), and Jfe- 
Iwa (balm). 

Lastat»t.objb, UV-he-aUe-fUtr^-e, in Bot., the name 
given to a snb-ord. of Componia, cnaracterieed hy the 
division of the hermaphrodite florets, or at least the 
unisexnal ones, into two lips. No important plants 
belong to this sub-order. A few have aromatic and 
mucilaginous properties, and one, Frinfxia aromatira, 
a native of the Capo of Good Uope, is said to furnish 
a substitute for ten. 

liAnoRAToay, laA'-o-fd-fc-rs (Lnt. lahoriioriumt from 
laborot 1 toil), a place for chemical operations, whether 
intended for scientific research or for niannfiictiiring 
purposes. The importance of experiments with rela- 
tion to the science of chemistry cannot bo overrated ; 
for although, by tbe simple ohaervunce of nature, tbe 
properties of numerous substances can bo ascertained, 
and several forces dovolopod capable of producing 
obemioal changes, still chemistry as a science, both 
theoretically and practically, mainly deponda upon eX‘ 
periment. To tho laboratory properly belong nearly 
all the facts of tho science, ana all the arts and useful 
manufactures depending upon it. At first the apart- 
ments where the chemist carried on hia researches 
were constructed underground, and nil his operations 
wore carried on in a badlr-liglited and badly-ventilated 
room. The reason for this was probably the custom 
of the alchemists, who seem to Ifavo preferred to work 
in dark, dingy, and unwholesome dens. As impure air 
and imperfect light were found to bo unnecessary for 
laboratories, they began to be built above ground, and, 
ns a general rule, at the present day resemble other 
buildings wherein tho investigation of scionce is car- 
ried on. A laboratory devoted to scientiflo purposes 
ought to be one story In height, in order to facilitate 
access to the apartments, and to render more easy the 
bringing in of heavy articles ; such as wood, coals, car- 
boys, fto. The same arrangement, also, is favourable 
for the construction of openings in the roof either for 
ventilation or skylights. When a laboratory is con- 
nected with a theatre or lecture-room, tho two are 
sometimes united in the same apartment, and some- 
times divided by a partition. The advantage gained 
by tho former arrangement is, that the furnace itera- 
tions can be rendered more easy before a class. It hss 
the disadvantage, however, of being too large for pri- 
vate research, and the seats and room generally be- 
come soiled and injured by the operations. A labora- 
tory, tho apartments of which are distinct, ought to be 
from fifty to eighty feet in length, and from twenty to 
tn oiity-nve feet in breadth. There should be plenty of I 
li^cht, both from lateral windows and from skylights. 
The theatre, or lecture-room, should occupy two-thirds 
of the length of the building, and the partition wUch 
separstes it from the working-room, Ac., ought to con- 
tain the flues from all the furnaces in tho building. 
Ihe flues may be spread over the wall, and gathered 
together, and carried out of ihe roof in one large chim- 
ney. The floor of the, lecture-room before the parti- 
tion should bo of brick or stone to the extent of eight I 
or In front of this, a long table ehoold 

stretch the full breadth of the building, close to the 
Beats of the cloM. At the end of the space ineloeed by 
we table should be cupboards with glass doors, for 
wntainnig the jars of the pneumatic cistern, measoras, 
retorts, flss^, and other apparatus required by the 
lecturer. The taUe should be abundantly soppUed 


Xiaborttbovy 


with drawers of tarioos sizes, ibr the reception Of ordl- , 
nary snbstanoes and m^ugnatn nsad in domonstesfeion 
and not requiring to be kept in phisls. Amoag^thaM 
should be the common metqls nod many earthy md 
metallic salts. Besides these, otiier drawers ahoidd 
contain numerous tools, suofa as kniyse, gimlets, flies, 
Ac., and other indispensable articles, such os glass, ‘ 
corks, stoppers, stirrers, tspeya, bladders, matches, 
sand, tubes, Ao. Two or three portable^ flnmsoes are 
usually necessary, and a recess in the partition wall, 
having a strong draught, in order to carry off pamicions 
fumes, if any such should result from an experiment. 
Tbe workingoroom of tbe Iaborat.oTy, on the other sido 
of tho partition, may be divided into two oompart- ^ 
ments, one of the two being double the size of the 
other. The larger of the two ought to be used as a 
working-room, and tho smaller for containing deli- % 
cate articles of apparatus, such as balances, electri- 
cal machines, air-pumps, Ac*., which might be in- 
jured by the atmosphere and moisture of the working- 
room. The floor of the working-room should be of 
brick or stouo. Among the fixtures of a laboratoi 7 
the general working furnace is tbe most important. 
Its uses are partly to heat the building, to heat water, 
to raise a crucible to ignition, and to afford a high 
temperature to a im >ber of flasks and evaporating, 
basins by means of .(and -bath. By means of a flat 
top, covered with la- -‘rs of sand, this furnace should 
he able to supply every gradation of temperature, from 
a dull red heat to that of 100® Fahr., or oven lower if 
necessary. Over the top of the sand-bath should be a 
large open hood, for the purpose of collecting and enn- 
dticling to the chimney, the fames and vapours arising 
from the evaporating liquids. Near tbe general fur- 
nace there ought to be another furnace for heating a 
large copper boiler intended for supplying the labora- 
torv with hot water ; it should also ho provided with a 
still, in order to furnish distilled water, an absolute 
necessary in every lalmratory. Thraughout the sfiart- 
ment there ought to be ns much table space as possible. 
One large table ought to be in the middle, in such a « 
position as to receive plenty of light; it should be 
strong, covered with sheet-lead to proteot it from the 
action of acids, Ac., and should be provided with nnme- 
rons drawers or cupboards. A stone sink should be 
constructed in the corner of the room, as much out of 
the way as possible ; it ought to he copnected with a 
cistern or aqueduct, os an abundant supply of water is 
always required. The pneumatic trough or cistern is 
a portion of the apparatus which is of neat import- 
ance : it should be larger than that used in the leotqre- 
room, and cajinhle of holding several jars of gaa at 
once. It should be filled with water to within or 
inches, and provided with a stop-cook, in order to 
remove and replace the water when it beoomes acidified 
or foul. The liest pneumatic cisterns are made of 
japanned copper, supported in a wooden frame about 
39 inches from the floor. A merourial oistem is also 
necessary : it should be made of marble, soap-stone, or 
cast iron, and mounted on a firm frame. In a labora- 
tory there should alwajrs be plenty of cupboards and 
shelves ; the former are useful in proteoting prepara- 
tions and apparatus from the dust which naturally falls 
and accumulates in tbe room ; and the whole of the 
walls within reach ehonld be covered with shelves, in 
order to receive bottles and jars. A tube-rack, for 
bolding glass tubes, from one to three feet long, ahould 
also be provided ; and a portion of the wall should be v, 
furnished with long spikes, on which to bang retort 
end flask ring-holders, large bent tubes, siphons, eoiln - 
of wire, iron tongs, Ac, Amongst the ordinary appa- 
ratus required for obemioal experiments in a laboratory 
may be classed a quantity of filtering-stands, eupports 
for retorts and flasks, wooden fbrma for bolding gloss ' 
evaporating-basins, flasks, and receivers : and aino a 
great variety of ordinary open fbmaoes. With these, 
it is also neoeasary to have strong wooden bloeks, on 
which to rest heavy mortars ; an anvil, a vice fixed to 
a side-table, several hammers, ohiseie, and Saws; a 
•crew-driver, with Tarious gimlets, bradawls, Biss, Ae.; 
forceps, a trowel, a soldering-iron, a glue-pot, i^s, 
screws, spatulas of silver, steel, ivory, and -wood; at 
blowpipe, eoissors, eorkserew, apratohlog diamond, 
Ao. Besides laboratories intended for srientifie-re* ^ 
search, there are otbeia whiob are devoted to arbwiee 





UNIVJBIISAL , , 

^ tiiJIyour - Iia oe ' 

of Ahemio^ nuwuAwturOf h the alktHnt, oorthy «od d&vidod into ootirts, OMb of wbiob wu varromiM If ' 
motelUe tRlte. pigmentf, &e. In »U th«M oMot, how- oolonondM of white mivbto. It wm oitent in t|o tiing 
ever, the prooetaet of iMiiaihotiire differ ao eeentlj of f hey, finint nt the modem TiUnge of Bownrhi bn 
tbntthelehoretorieaorenehhnve tovnrr Meordiag to Pejoom, hnve reoently been identilM with thoilefif 
(hennttireof the pfooeae. In militnry Ungunga. the the Inbyrintb. The eeoond labyrinth wm tbetefdirefttk , 
' term laboratory ia that plaee where drewovka, both in the neighbourhood of Caotana, anid to havebm • 
for notnal aervioe and experimeBta, are prepared.^ built by Dmdalua, at the oommaad of KingJdiaoi, iw 
jSif, Faroday^a Handbook qf Chtmieal MaHtputaiion, a place of oonanement for the monater Ifiuotaunn, 
Libous, M-bor (Lat. labor), in Pol. Soon., ia de- It waa built on the model of that of Sgypt, but ong^ 
fined to be ** the voluntary ezeition of bodily or men- much emaller acale. Nonenf the anoioot auihore wha 
tal fHOttlties for the purpoae of production.“-~(dWNior.) have left aocouute of it aeem to have seen it, and no 
Sature epontaneoualy fnrniabea the matter of which traoea of it are now to be found; hence modern writeri 
^ commodiliea are made ; but, independently of labour, generally deny ita eziatence. A third labyrinth was 
matter is* aeldom of much uae, and is never of any that in liCmnoa, commenced by Smilia, an ASginetan 
value. Labour was the firat price, the origioal pur- architect, and oomploted by Shoacoa and Diodorus of 
• ohaao-money, tbat waa paid for all thinga. It was not Samoa, about the time of the first Olympiad, It was 
by gold or by silver, bm by labour, that all the wealth similar in structure to the Egyptian, from wfaieh it 
of the world waa originally purchased.** — {Adam waa diatinguished only by a greater number of oolttinoi. 
Smith,) The progress of the humuu race, at difiereut Reinaiita of it were still eztant in the time of Pliny, 
times and in dillerent countries, has generally been A similar slruoturo waa said to exist on the island of 
pretty much in proportion to their expertneas in ap- Samos, but no particulars of it are known* 
propriating the raw products of nature and adapting Labyrinth, in Anut. {Stt Ear.) 
them to their use. ** Labour,*' says McCulloch, **i8 the Lac, /ak, a Hiudoatanee term, which, in its original 
taliaman that has raised man from the condition of the acceptation, is applied to the computation of mousy 
savage, that bus changed the desert and the for^t in the East Indies. Thus, a lac qf rnpoe* ia equal to 
into cultivated fields, that has covered the earth with 100,000, and, supposing them to bo standard (sicca), 
cities and the ocean with ships, that has given him equivalent to £12,ri(K). 

plenty, comfort, and elegance, instead of want, misery, Lac-dyb and Uksiet (Dan. lak, said to be from 
and barbarism.” Labour is not creative of c*bjeets, the Arabic). — Lao is a resin which exudes from the 
but of utilities. All the labour in the world could not brunches of several trees in tropioul climates, par- 
produce one particle of matter ; it can only change tieularly from the Fictu reiipiota, Fu:u 9 indiea, and 
what is useless into what is useful to man. The utili- lihamnm Jujuha, The resin is formed in oouso- 
ties produced by labour are, according to J. 8. Mill, of qucnce of the punctures matle in the bark of the 
three kinds :—f' First, utilities fixed and embodied in tree by the female of a smuU insect of the cochi- 
outward objects, by labour employed in ^investing neal tribe, the Ccccui The resinous juice whioh 

external material things with properties which render exudes hardens over the insects, fastening them to tho 
them serviceable to human beings : this is the common twigs, which, when cut olf, constitute tho sttcltfoo of 
case, and requires no illustration. Secondly, utilities comnieroo. The crude stick-lao is bruised, the frag- 
fixed and embodied in human beings, the labour being, niciits of the twigs removed, and the resin digested m 
iu this case, employed in conferring on human beings a weak solution of carbonate of soda. The alkaline 
qualities which render them serviceable to themsolves solution dissolves out a red colouring matter, knowr 
and others : to this class belongs the labour of all as lao>dye. The residue, which is insoluble in the olka- 
ooncerned in education, not only schoolniasters, tutors, line Jye, forms the teed^lac of commerce. Lae*dy§ is 
and professors, but governments, so far ns they aim now extensively used in lieu of cochineal for dyeing 
successfully at the improvement of the people ; moral- scarlet. The pinks produced hy it are, however, infe- 
ists and cler^men, as far as productive of benefit ; rior. Serddac, when melted, forms »heU~laef which is 
the labour of physicians, as far as iimtriimcntul tn used for various varnishes, as a stifreiiing for bats, and 
preserviug life and physical or merita] ettirienoy,” Ac. ns tho principal ingredient in sealiug'Wax. Mixed with 
** Thirdly, and lastly, utilities not fixed or embodied in half its weight of sundarttch and a small quantity of 
any object, but consisting in a mere service rendered, Venice turpentine, and dissolved in alcohol, it fonna 
a pleasure given, an inconvenience or a puin averted, lacquer, a varnish much employed to heighten tl|e 
during a longer or a shorter time, but without leaving colour of brass and bronze, and protect these ollo/a 
a permanent acquisition in the improved qualities of from tarnishing. 

any person or ming, the labour being emidoied in Lao Svr.ruuais (Lat., milk of sulphur).— Salphur 
producing a utility directly, not (as in the two iomier precipitated from solutions of olkoliae persulphidet by- 
ooaes) in fitting some other thing to afibrd a utility ; tho addition of an ocM, was formerly used in medioioe 
each, for ezampte, is the labour of the musical per- under this name, 

former, the actor, the public declaimer or reciter, and Laos, Um (Lat. foeinfa, the hem or fringe of • gnr- 
the showman.” Some good, or it may be evil, may be moiit), a term properly signifying a network of gold, 
produced beyond the moment, but it ia the immediate silver, flax, or cotton threads, forming a transparent 
pleasure that ia the effect intended. (See Folixxcal texture. The origin of this delicate fabric » not 
ScoiroiiT.) known, but it appears to have been worn by the Gre^ 

Laboobiito, haVAiorAng (from Lat. laboro, I toil), oian and Ilomau ladies. At Venice it was early in 
in nautical language, a term applied to a ship when she and it is said that Mary de Medici was the first loin- 
does not answer her helm readily in a heavy sea, but troduce it into France from Italy, In England, from 
jerks or yawns from side to Bide in a restless and uneasy a prohibition, in 1483, of the importation of foreign 
» manner. lace, the manufacture would seem to 'have been este- 

Labbabob Tsa. (See Lbbvk.) blished there prior to that date. But at pins, whfoh 

Labbadobitb, VUr^A-dor-ile, a silicate of alumina are required in locemaking, were not used in England 
and lime, with certain admixtures of soda tnd iron, till IbbS, the lace produced must have been of a eoarM 
It receives ite name from having been first found in hind. The looc-manufooture is said to have, been in- 
Labrador. It is much valued os an ornamental stone, troduced into this oountiy by some refogees firom 
‘ in consequence of the beautiful opalescent blue, or Flanders, who settled at Qtanfield, in Bedfordshire, 
golden brown, lustre reflected iirom it when held in In 1640, the weaving of lace hod rteen to the positioii 
eertaio positions, owing to ite tfmnslucency and no- of a flourisbiug trade iu Daokingbamobire, nnd twe'tdj 
oreons etruoture. years later a royal ordinance woe passed, estoblisbiug 

LiBTBiKTJi, (Lat. labyrinthue), isa place, a mark on tbe threoddaos eJofortea from this eduntry^ 

ueupUy underground, with nnmerous and intricate nos- The original manufacture woe colled fUUm or boMm' 
■ogee, whioh it is imposubie to t^averae without a clue, foot, iud was uanalljr mi^a of thread or silk, wovefi 
Three famous lalwriaths ore mentioned in ancient Into net with hszagonal, octagonal, Ao., , 

* - history. Tho earnest and most renowned woe that of Afterwards it was ornamented with a thicker 
I situated at Areinofi, near Lake Mmria. Hero- eolled gimp, so interwoven witii tbe meshes os to^foi^ ' 

^ d^m visited and deocribei it It hod 3,000 apart- flowere or oorved desigot. Lace of this kind tfot 
mente, l^MK) ondergrooad and the some number anove mode on a bord-stufibd pUlow or ousbioi^reoiveved^ira 
it the whole being snrrounited bjr a woU. It was parchment, on whieh the pnttem wo* otgirn, !j£nch 
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ShrulihjjpUMitK, wilb iitnpls tlltfS 
2«»vai and flbaran is nxitlMV natkha., 
Ther ard aativee of woodfpUoei in tromeaiim * 
^othiug u known of tbeir propartias and nsaa. 

LAOOsrzBV, fdk'-o-niraij in Ltt.» it a ahort, oiih7« and] 
pointed iayinf', for whioh tho anoient LMemmoniant j 
wore remark able j whence tiio name (from Xeoonia). 
One of the mott remarkable of the aiudent laconitma 
wat that of the Spartan mother to her aoa, on preaent- 
ing him with his abdeld— **SV’ith it, or on it,**— ei^er. 
OdMff it back or be carried baoh npon it. 

liAOQUBttino. {Set J ^vivnzira.) 

liaoraans, LUe-te^uiM (Lat. lae, mOk), in Xnat., Sa 
the name given to certain veaeela of tbe human bony, 
on account of their coutaining a milk-like fluid, the 
chyle. They aerve to oonv^ the ehjle, or nutritiona 
part of the food, from the inteatinea to the thoracic 
duct. They arc ver;|^ bonder and transparent veaaela, 
and are furnished with on iniinite number of valvea. 
They have their origin in tim internal vcUoua ooat ofj 
tUoamaU intestmea, perforate the other coats, and tlicn 
proceed throngh nuiuberleaa oonvergiug branchea be- 
tween the layers of the mesentery, to the thorueic 
doct, the mail) brunch of the abaorbont ayatom, which, 
ttt tlie part where the chief lacteal branebea join it, is 
dilatea into what ia called the reoepiaculuin cbjli. lit 
their paaaage through the luesentefy, the hicteuls tra- 
rerse numeroas ineaeuterio abeorbent glauda, where 
they communicate with veins, and tlie fluid oontained^ 
in them ia exposed to the influence of the blood, from | 
which it acquires colouring mutter and flbein. {Hec 
Digestion.) 

Lactio Acid, l&V-iik (from Lat. lae, milk). (2110, 
Ci^lIioO,o)' — Lactic acid ia produced by natural or 
artificial fermentation from milk and other animal 
matters containing lactose, or sugar-of-milk. Starch, 
cane sugar, dextrin, and gum, also pass into lactic 
ncid under certain circumstaucos. Tnua it is formed 
in Muer-krautt in malt vinegar, and during the mano- 
factnra of wheateu starch. It is easily made by dis- 
solving 8 parts of caiio sugar in 60 of water ; to this 
Boluttoo are added 1 part of casein, or poor cheese, and 
3 parts of chalk. The mUtare is set aside in a warm 
place for two or three weeks, during which time the 
mass becomes gradually filled with cryatols of lactate 
of lime. These crystals are purifled by reoryeballisa- 
tion, and treated with their exact equivalent of enl- 
pburio acid. The residue is digested in alcohol, whioh 
dissolves the lactic acid and leaves tbe sulphate of 
lime. Tlie lactic acid is obtained from the solution hy 
evaporating the alcohol. In its pure state it forms a 
transparent, inodorous, uncrysUdlieahle, syrupy liquidt 
with a sharp acid taste. It is soluble in watei^ moo- 
bd, and ether, and may be distilled unchanged if air 
be excluded. Eiposed to a heat of 266^ it loses 
water, and is converted into a yellow bitter fusible 
substance, nearly insoluble in water. Heated to 
600^ Fahr., it changes to a volatile acid, the citraoonic, 
and laetide distils over. Laotide dissolves in alcohol, 
orystallixing from it in brilliant rhombic prisms. At 
225” it fOseSttand may be sublimed unchanged. Dis- 
solved in water, it assumes four ^uivalents of that 
substance, and boooiqi^ converted into hydrated lactic 
acid. Lactide aljsorbliwmmonia with great greediness, 
forming laetamide. The lactates are mostly soluble in 
water; a few of them may be crystaUized. Laotio acid 
eaters into the composition of tbe gsstric-iuice, the 
, . ' "etes, of the saliva 


perapiratioo, and, in oases of diabetes, i 
and the urine. 

Lacror, La^^osi, sonr-of-milk. {Set SvasBs.) 
Lactomstsm, (Lat. lae, milk; meinm, 

m moosiire), an instrament used tor the pnip^ ofj 
osoertahiic^ tbe proportion of oream oontatoed in tbe 
milk of any partieolar cow, or of tbe general produee 
of a dairy. It is generslly in thaJnnn of a glass tube 
set perpendiculsrly in a stand. The tnbe is about a 
ibot high and holt an inch in diameter, with arn’idiu 
ated seaJe marked on the outside. HUk fresh from 
tbe oow is poored into it, and allowed to remain in it 
tiBtlie cream separatee and floats on the eurfaoe, when, 
by obeervitag tlie marks on thesesle, tbe propoituma ofj 
gpilk and cream can eaailjr bo aaoertained. I 

.IiAorovE, W:4one, a volatile hquid, with a tivoog 
pnngant odour, bottiag ad aboofc IflB* Fahr., jEcond 
amongst the products of distiflam of oogsr^iiiilk. 
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ZiftdF 


Ucevo^ {IM. lae, milk, iVom Mamiil^ 

jnioa) in BoL the4iattup«, a gen. of gca. 

CampefUm, tka apeoiet Z. taiim if the tssmm 
or garden ktlbee, «o bwgeiy eaUJvaAed m » ujen*; 
Z. mro$a is the wild or «troog<«cei)ied lettodo.' m 
the stem of the eommon IsUakk^ when it He Condnif 
into flower, be wounded with a knifa, a,muky Jim 
exudes, whioh dries ia tbs opau ur ioec a InaiMO 
mass of a brown colour. This inspissated juioa is 
called taehmxrium, or frilkM-cpiam, and is somitimM 
employed in medicine for its narcotic propertiec, JD*. 
riroM yields tbe best snd the largest quantity of laistn- 
oarinm. Professor Johnston says,— ** Theiactumifiiun 
is one of those narcotics in whioh many of ns wnoon.- 
soiously indulge. The cater of green letitMC aa a wind 
takes a portion of it in the juice of the loaves hn 
swallows ; and many, after this is pointed ont to thwoB), 
will discover that tueir heads arc not unalfheted aflmr' 
iudulging copiously in a lettuce salad. Eaten at nigh^ 
the lettuce osiises sleep; eaten during the day, » > 
soothes and culms, snd allays the tendency to nervous 
irritability. And yet the lover of lettuce would piw* 
bably take it very much amiss if ha were told that ho 
ate his green leaves partly, at least, for the samo MO* 
■on as the Turk or Chinaman takes his whiff Dram tho 
tinv opium-pipe." 

LACTucAEivir, or Lettucb-Opiitic. {See LA.eTOOA.h 

Ladanum. (See CiSTACXiB.) 

Laddbb, IM-der ( ADg.-Sac.), a simple contrivanee 
which aflurda moans of access to any part of the ex- 
terior of a house, or from one level to another. In 
the former osac, and in all ognstrneiive and deco- 
rative operations, painting, glazing, Ac., movable lad- 
ders are used ; but in gaining access from one part ofim 
mine to another, or from tbe ground -floor of a ware- 
house or factory to the floors above, fixed ladders are 
used. Ladders answer the pnrpoae of a ytairoaia in 
all cases ; but in aaoending and descmiding it is neest- 
sary to hold the aides of the ladder with tna bands, aa 
very few could manage to retain their footing on tho 
rounds without doing so. The ladder oonsiats of two 
vertical pieces or sides, jfenersUy mado of a* flr pole 
sawn down the middle, and a nnrober of ronnds or 
transverse pieces of oak, or some hard wood, tbe enda 
of which are inserted into holes bored laterally into 
the sides for their reception, about ten or twelve incheo 
apart. Tbe rounds are fastened and kept ia posUion 
by wedges that are driven into a slit roadaia either aad 
of each round. Tbe holes in tbe rides should bo bored 
before the pole is sawa asuuder. Tbe aides of Iho 
better kinds of Isdderw are made of pieoes of ddal 
squared and planed ; bat when flr poles are used, Che 
flat part of the side is generally turned outwards. Tho 
rounds vary from an inch to an inoh and a half in 
diameter in the middle, and are rather lettiaaiEe at 
either end. An iron lihr, with a not and sorewat olfltir 
end, is generally aubstitutad fi>r a wooden round at n 
short distance ixomlhe top and bottom of a Inddi^ io 
look the whole tightly together. Tbe oompaiiioa.'lM^ 
ders of sbip^ ana ladders in milts and iectoriea, Ikom 
one deck or floor to another, have fiat heada instead of 
rounds, and a handrail at tbe tide. They arq, indaod, 
more like a staircase, or a eet of atepsaura oa are naad 
by painters, piqierbangerB, and upliolsterevt, tiMUi. « 

" ‘ ‘ ladder may bo Made 


iMder proporiy so called. A I . 

available in gymnastic exercises for strengehnniag tho 
arms, by placing it against a wall, at any angle be* 
tween 30 and 46 degreiw, and endeavenring to ascend 
and descend underneath tbe ladder by riaepii^ tfao 
rounds hand over band. The ladder also fan Mi- 
pended horisontally for the seme pmmoie, cither end 
being supported on a wall about 8 or 10 iSast tehiiigklt. 

Laoxno, Bxlx or. {See Bill or Lapw#.) 

Lawt, loi'-ds, a term suppoeed to bavo rig n i flod 
originslly loaf-gi^nr (Goth, loni; isa dSZ 

to serve or distribute), from the pnactiso of 4w| 
wives of the rich distnbutitfll'bread to the poor or to 
tbeir domesttoe. Toofce derives it from Idtnani tolift, 
f.«., oneraissd totfasrsiflcefherhusbinid. Asatidc ' 
ei honour, it is tbe oovrsktive of lord. It belungm if ' 
right, to the daughters of oil |wsrs above tfaodsiA-fif > 
viscount# and is setended hp eourteaj to the of 
baronets mad haighta. In common usagsu Iha tecM ha 
^ployed In Moriring of the women si tlio smut 
dasiosgcimriDy, 
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Iiady-bird 


Iiama 


IjaoT'JIXbu, or Laot<oow, a weU-lcnownlUtlfl insect, 
irIoQKiiif to the family Cooeimtllid^, whicli oomes 
under the oIms of CoUo^terout intet^a. aooording to Lin- 
uicufl. The lady-bird is dtstinguished by a hemispheri- 
cal and oonrex form of body, liy the second joint of I 
the tarsi beint; large and deeply bilobed, and by the 
colour of the spots on the elytra, different species are 
found in various parts of the world, and in England it 
is common enough. The lady-bird iS' a very small 
insect, and its colour is generally red or yellow, with 
black spots, which vary both in sisa and number ; or it 
is sometimes black, with white, rod. and yellow spots. 
It creeps very slowly, but flies rapidly ; and, when 
alarmed or caught, it ejects a yellow mucilaginous 
fluid of a strong disagreeable odour. This insect is 
very abundant in gardens troubled with apkuUt or 
plant-lice, which it is very useful in destroying ; lu hop- 
plantations, partioularly, it is mostly seen. The young 
lady-birds arc grubs of a small lluttcned appearance, 
which are ])roduced from little yellow eggs, which the 
parent uiHCCt deposits among the uphiden; so tlmt, us 
soon us they uro hatched, they are at once within 
roach of their prey, which they arc easily able to 
destroy. 

Ladt-hay. {Sfn ATCirtraoiATioN.) 

Ljiixunii'ODA, le-tao-dip‘‘ 0 ‘dd (Or. laimott, throat; 
pous, a foot), the name of an order of Ormtuream, 


to a quantity or oolieetion of water auri^ttuilid by 
land. Lakes strictly be divided inmhjmt dis- 
tinct classes r— Firstly, those which neidids have an 
outlet, nor receive any addition to their conteqts 
from running water; secondly, those which have an 
outlet and are fed by springs, receiving no auperflcial 
running water ; thirdly, the class which is by far the 
most uumerons, tliut both receive and discharge 
streams of water; and, lastly, those which receive 
tributaries, but have no visible outlet or communica- 
tion witli the sea. Of these latter, the Caspian Sea 
and Lake Aral are instances. It is, however, remark- 
aide that all lakes of this description are found to bo 
suit. There are many peculiar phenomena connected 
with lakes which are wholly unaccounted for. Among 
the rest, the faculty of disappearing, and reappearing 


placed by Liitreille between tiie Amphtpoda and the 
Impoda. The head of this order is conlluciit with the 
first segment of the thorax, and suppurls the femr 
anterior feet. They are described by IjalreUle ns 
being the only form among the Mufaconfmca with 
sessile eye.<i, whose posterior oxtreraitv dues nut present 
distinct trimliesD, and which have hardly any tail. The 
Zamodipodit have all four setaceous anteiinie, carried 
on a tliree-jointed peduncle ; mandibles wilhoiit palpi ; 
a vesicular body at the base of four pair of leel at 
least, beginning with the second or third pair, reckon- 
ing those of the head. The body, usuu’iy filiform or 
linear, is composed of eight or nine joints, and the Icr 
are terminated by a strong hook. The eggs of the 
female are carried in a pouah formed by approximate 
scales, under the second and third segmeuts of the 
body. All the species are marine. Among the sub- 
divisions are the FUiformia, which keep among the 
marine plants and sponges, walk like caterpillars, turn 
freqiieutlvund rapidly on thomselvcs, or set up their 
bodies while their antennas continue to vibrate. The 
subdivision Cjfamm has three species, all of which live 
on the cetacea; and one of them, Cyamue cefi, is also 
found on the mackerel. It is called, by flshenuen, the 
whale-louse. 

Laobo^aria. {See Gourd.) 

Laoetta, lag-geV-ia {lagelia is the name of the 
raocies in Jamaica), in Dot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Thymelacem. The secies L. lintearia is the celebrated 
loce-bark tree. The bark, when macerated, may be 
separated into laminas, the number of which depends 
upon the age of the specimen : these have a beautiful 
laoe-like appearance, and possess great strength. It 
may be used for making ropes, and was at one time in 
great demand in the West Indies for making slave- 
whips. SloauA saya that caps, ruffles, and complete 
dresses for ladies, nave been made from the lace-bark. 
Iiagetta cloth has been imported into this country 
under the name of guana. 

LiaoOR, lA-goon' (Ital. laguna, Lat. lacuna, a mo- 
rass), a name applied to extensive creeks which run 
far inland, and are nearly encircled by the land. In 
the Adriatic there are many histanoea of them, as also 
along the coast of America and amongst the West- 
Indian islands. 

Laxrd, iatrd (Sax. hlqford), ie a term used in the 
floouith dialect, and properly siguitles the lord of a 
manor, a prox>riator holding hia lands immediately of 
the crown 

“ A laird and twenty pence pronounced with noise. 
When construed, but for a plain yeoman go.'* 

It is in mmmon language used in a much wider sense, 
and applied to any proprietor of lands or houses. 

Laii^, Ini'-e-te (Or. 2/im, the people), ia a term 
applied collectively to the whole people that age not 
» or not in holy orders. {See Clbrqy.) 

XiABB, laHe (Lat. laeut), a term applied is Geog. 

lOdS * 


again at intervals ; as Lake Ohirtiinitz, in Illyria, Smu 
also Lake Welter, in Sweden, which ezperiouccs vio- 
lent agitations during severe weather. 

Lakk Ikon-Ouks. — Hydrated peroxido of iron ia de- 
posited in large quantities by certain lakes in Sweden 
and Niirwuy. It is similar in composition to the bog 
iron-ore found in other parts of Kurope. 

Lakbs, insoluble compounds lorined between tlie 
colouring matters of dye-stnfls and hydrate of alii* 
mina nnd other ID'' * lie oxides. The process of mor- 
danting depends h tUta properly, tlv soaking the 
fabrics to be dyed ii a solution of a salt of alumina, 
biiioxidoof tin, or ihe sesquiuxidos of iron and chro- 
mium, a union takes place between the fibre and the 
salt; when the fabric IS passed through the dye-stnfl', 

!tii insoluble lake is formed in the fibre of the cloth, 
ft is generallr supposed that the lakes are insulubli* 
precipitHloa, formed l>otweun the metallic oxide and 
the acud of the dyc-stutt'. Ktiuieroiis hikes thus formed 
lire made into pigments, the names of which indicate 
their origin. 

Lama, Lamaibu, la‘-ma, Ud^ma^izm (Thibetan hmn, 
a priest), is the name of the prevailing religion ofThibet 
and other parts of Asia. It is au ollshoot of Buddhism, 
which it very much resembles. The Dalai Lama, or 
chief of this religion, is the successor, or rather, a pre- 
tended incarnation, of Buddha. He is looked upon as 
an omuisuieut and eternal divinity; and hence his death 
occasions no visible grief or mourning, as it is only 
regarded as his disuppcaranoo, and his reappearance 
is patiently waited tor iu bis euouessor. Tue Dalai 
sometimes points out bis sucomsor ; at other times the 
books are consulted for that purpose. When offlei- 
atiug, the Dalai sits cross-legged and statue-like upon 
magnificent cushions over the altar, dressed in splendid 
robes, noticing nobody, and moving only his hands to 
bless the people. Sometimes he distributes balls made^ 
of paste, clay, or other materials, which are regarded^ 
of infinite etiicacy. The title of lama is given to the 
head of every monastery, and every lama is considered 
a vicar of the Deity, and r^uiras implicit obedience to 
all hiH commands, like the Dalai Lama himself. Their 
temples are in the Indo-Chinese form, square, fronting 
the east in Thibet and the south in Mongolia. They 
have three gates and three interior divisions ; viz., th*a 
ontraiice-hall ; the body of the edifice, wi^ two parallel 
rows of coliiiiins ; and the sanctuary, with the throne 
of the high lama. There are numeroua statues, paint- 
ings of the gods, ornaments, and implements of all 
sorts. The walls and columns are inscribed with 
prayers, and there are also poles bearing flags with 
prayers. Prayer-wheels, the turning of which is sup- 
posed tofbe equally effloacioiis with vocal supplication, 
are to bVaeen everywhere. Festival days, ceremonies, 
and pageants of all kinds, varied withthe performances 
of magicians, as well as fasts, taoramenis, and noisy 
wiusio, animate the zeal of the faithful. Dead lamas 
are commonly embalmed and preserved in pyramids. 
The bodies of rich laymen are burned, and their ashes 
preserved; while those of the eomraon people are 
either expoaed to be devoured by birds, or eaten by 
sacred dogs kept for the purpose, fiioh j^rsons about 
to die are assisted by lamas, who open » passage for 
the soul through the akulL The principal h^ place ‘ 
in Thibet iaLaaiSf in and around which are an immenae 
number of monasteries. The most renowned of the 
Lemaio schools is that of the Lhabraug, or eathedcal - 
of Lassa. In many of the monasteries are also schools 
of magic. The lamas also act os phytioiottSy slfodting 





ToratSBaAL 


Rntnimk i TiornfMAh 



*Bons to life, others toinevitahle condemnation ; a true were aomotimcs represented m a species of mooBtrdu# 
believer is one Is endowed with justifyiDf! faith, animal, orafjain as a vampire. This latter ohamotfril 
which faith doth not. utterly fail nor vanish away in aeised upon, and carried out, byGoeUie, in 
the elect ; no man ia abln to come to Chriat unless the of Corinth/' where a youne man ia represented li 
Pathcr drpw him ; and all men are nut drawn by the marrying a lamia, who sucks bis life«blooa at A 

Father, that they may come to the Son, tale, snmowliat nimilar in construction, ooouia aliO Jtt 

Lamb’s Lkttucb. (A'ec Valbrianella.) rhilosiratus’ ‘*Li<e<ff ApononinaofTyana/* 

LAUBLr.jF.. la-meV-le (Lat.), a term applied in Conch. Laviacbji. {See LABiATiB.) 
to those little plates of which the ahells borne by crua- Lamiam War, Mm'-e-Ou, ia the ancient history, of 
taoeous fishes are composed. Greece, is the name given to that war which spranfpop 

LAVBirLTCORBBS, lH-vieV-U-kwHe (Lat. lamella^ a after the death of Alexander, the dependent OrteH 
plate; eoruu, a horn), one of the seotiouB of the order cities regarding this os a favonrable opportnnity Iw 
Coleopterat according to the system of Latrcille. They regaining their iudopendonce. The Atheiuane took 
have five joints to aU the tarsi. The autennee are tlio lead, and were cordially seconded by tho 
inserted in a small hollow in front of the eyes, always iKtuliiins ; and a confederacy was formed, ocnse " 
short, and uKually composed of fi or 10 joints, the last posed of moat of the other states of Greece, 
of which are large and flat, and open out like a fan. A numerous force was raised, the command of 
The clypeus is generally very large, and the labruin which was given to Leostlioues, who marched against 
small and hidden beueatu it. The mandibles of seveo Anti pater, then presiding over Maeedonia. Antimtcr 
ral are membrauous— a charact<*r observed in no other entered Thessaly at the head of 13,000 foot ana CfOO 
coleopterous insects. T/ie family is numerous, and is horse, but was beaten by the superior force of 
noted for the brilliancy of the inetallio colours which the confederates. With the remains of his forot^ 
ornament those species which feed on living vegetables, amounting to about 8,000 or 0,000 meir, he took reAigo 
Tho larvn is noli, somewhat cylindrical iu ibrro, with a in Lamia, where he resolved to maintain a siege, 
large vertical head. Six small legs are attached to the Leosthenes being unable to take the city by storm, 
thoracic segments, and the budy is always bent. Some began to besiogo it ; but his ope^ions were Inqnently 
of them require three or four years to become pupie. disturbed by the sallies of Antipater, in one of whhm 
When about to assume the pupa form, the larvcc iucioso Leosthenes himself was killed by a stone hurled from 
themselves in an oval case, or one resembling an cion- an engine. Tho march of reinforoements to the aid of 
gated ball, composed of earth, rotten wood, or other the besieged, under the command of Leonnatus, 0om« 
surrounding substaucps, which they have gnawed and polled Uie confederates to raise the siege and advanoo 
cemented together with a glutinous matter. Their to meet this new force, before a junotioa Mould ba 
food consists of the dung of various animals, mould, cifccti'd. In tho engagement which ensued, Leonnatus 
and the roots of vegetables. Sumo of them live in was slain, and liis army detested. Orateros next 
decayed vegetable and uninial substanoes, upon which marched to tho aid of Antipater, haring, besides vete- 
they feed. They sunietinivs destroy inmiense quauti- rans, 4,0(K) heavy-armed, 1,000 Persian bowmen and 
ties of vegetables which are useful to man. slingers, and 1,.^) cavalry. The united MasaAmhui 

Lambbtations of JfCKBMiAH, BooK OF, laih'-cti- urmy then numbered betWceo 40,000 sod 50|000 usavy 
tai'-ehum (Lat. lamentafw), is tho name of one of the inlaiitry, 3,000 light troops, and 0,000 eavsiuy i white 
canonical books of tho Old Testament. That this book the Greek lorces were little more than half as 
is tho work of the prophet whose name it bears is rous. At length* an engagement took p^o on tht- 
attested by the most nuciciit and uniform tradition, plain of Craunun, in which, though the Greeks wsew 
and is confirmed by the subject of tbo book, and by on the point of gaining the victory, they gave Up the 
its language and style. This book was evidently written struggl>4, though .they had lost not move than 600 man.* 
in metre, and cousi.sts of a number of plaintil!' eifu- The vanquished uwy sued for peace, The states 
sions, composed after the manner of funeral dirges, found tbemsclves no longer able to maintain ths eon* 
It is, in our Bible, divided into five chapters, and test, and peace was granted to them on vsvy 
consists of five distinct elegies. According to dahn, terms, except tho Athenians, who were oompeUsd to 
the book does not relate to a single subject, but in each receive a Macedonian garrison in Munyohia,'topoy A 
of ther poems a different calamity is bewailed. These sum of money for the cost of the war, and dsU^ Up u’ 
are 1. the carrying away of king Johoiakim, with number of their obnoxious orators, (noludiog iteUKMH. 
1^,000 of the principal Hebrews (i.); 2. the assault of thenes and Hyperides, who bad been iba XUMUW w 
Jerusalem (ii .) ; 3. the c.alamities undergone by the inciting their countryman to war. PettosthMftM 
prophet (hi.) ; 4. the overthrow of Jerusalem, the escaped by taking poison, but HyperideS whs coo- 
carrying away of king Zedekiab, and thi slaughter of demued to have bis tongas cut out, and tbsn to be pite 
the Hebrews (iv.) ; 5. the wretched condition of tho to death. 

.people, and of Jerusalem after the destruction of the Lahxjva, (Lat.), meauhig a layer, mplted 

city (v.). Each elegy consists of twenty-two periods, to the different plates of minerdb, or coats of bono» ' 
according to the number of letters in the Hebrew lying one above another. In Bot., theiamina ipeiiis 
alphabet ; and in the first fonr cbimters the initial let- the broad and spreading pirt of tbcpetri' of ftpotepON' 
ters of each period follow the order of the alphabet, talous corolla. Bn Anat., lamina are the two WMg 
' after the manner of an acrostie. In the third obapter or tables of the skull. . ' 

each period contains three verses, all having the same LAxmst, luei^-e-ne, the name of a tvibo or ilMaQar'ot . 
faijtiaf letter. The fifth chapter- likewise, bas twenty- longtcorn beetles, distingnished. scooiding to 
two verses, but the order of tbo initial tetters is ns* by their bead being vertioal ; their palpi fiUforxDrJllib':' 
gteeted. The stele, as the poetio ckaraoterof the oom- the terminal point more or ten oval in ihtee^iA^ 
portion required, is somewhat more etevatod than that topertegto a point; the mexfiSlA have fheouter Im 
of the prophedas. The tropes eorreepoiid with the sUghUy nammed at the end;, the ihotez nearly eenal 
eoRowM Dstew of tbe^snbM. peflii^,{thvoiigW, exriiiaive of^^ teter^ 




THE HICTlUNJUiir OF 


Iiamiaaria 

cuU** florae TBrieties ftro apimrouB, a modifloaiion of 
itructuro poMeaead by no otLor lumily of loogieom 

JiAMiiVAiiXA, (Lat. lamina, a plate or 

lavcrj, in Bot., a (?on. of Algm, or Bea-ireed«. L. »aa* 
rWi//a irropiarbable for oontainiofi' upwards of 12 per 
C4iat. of the euKary matter called manniit. The young 
ivirta mixed w^h those of Z. diaitata, are eaten in Boot' 
IhiuI, under the name of iangu. In China, L, taen/ta* 
rina is called tea-iapn, and is a eoiomon article of food 
along the coast. Z. potatorum i§ another edible 8peoies« 
used AS a table Teffetable in Australia. 

'LaifUAa-DAT, (Sax. loaf; matoe, hoH- 

dav or feusl), the let day of August, which was so 
called because the Snxons, among whom it wus ac- 
counted a feast of ftrst-fniils, wore accustomed to 
make offerings of loaves made of now corn on tins day; 
or because teuauta were in the habit of bringing a por- 
tion of the corn that had been reoeiitly cut on the land 
they occupied, to their landlord, on thia day at the 
latest. 

Lahp, lAmp (Gr. lampan, a torch, a lamp), a general 
term applied to those contrivances which are used lor 
})rodnaing light by the combustion of inatcrials that 
are liquid at ordinary teinpornturcs, such its most of 
the flxsd oils ; the solid lata being made into caudles. 
The invention of the lamp is ascribed to the Egyptians. 
1(8 use was known in the days of Moses and Job. The 
application of lamps passed from Bgypt into (ireeco, 
where they were coii8(*cratod to Miiiorva. the goddess of 
learnii^, as indicutire of the scholar’s uooturnul study. 
From Greece the use of lamim passed to Itoiue.. Among 
the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and itoiunris, oil 
lamps were generally used, and tlioyvied nith each 
other in the construotion of these instrnmeuls. Rome 
of the apecimens which have been preserved to the 
present time display much taste and elegance of de. 
sign. The interiors of all of them, however, arc rough 
and lueoi^e. The Arat person who is known to have 

E iblished a collection of ancient lamps, is Fortnuio 
eeto, an Italian, whose cliiof design appenrs to hA>c 
been to prove the possibilitv of ooustruetmg lamps 
which would burn for ever. iMio sixth hall of the mu- 
•enmof I’ortici is now entirely tilled with tumps and 
candelabra discovered in the houses of roiupeii and 
Ueranliinenm. It would appear that the ancients 
constructed their earliest liunps of baked earth ; imt 
enbsequently of various metala— bronze especially. 
There arc a few ancient lamps of iron extant ; but they 
are rare, either becaose that metal wus little used lor 
the purpose, or on account of its rapid decomposition 
in tite ground. There are four specimeiis in the iniiscum 
ofPortioi, and one specimen of a glass lamp, which is 
entirely solid and in one single piece. A golden lump 
in the temple of Minerva is mentioned by Fuasainas ; 
and flt. Augustiue speaks of lamps of silver. Tlusre 
was a strong belief among ancient writers, that ncr- 
petnal lamps existed. Instances have been cited by 
various anihors where lamps were found burning in 
' ancient sepulchres, which were extinguished as soon as 
the air was admitted. The most remarkable instance 
is that of the tomb of Tulliola, daughter of Cicero, dis- 
covered at Borne in 1510. The notion, in most of those 
oases, probably arose from the inilaromation of tbo 
hydrogen gas which escaped from the tombs when 
opened. The lamps or candles used by the Jews in 
their own houses were put into a high stand, raised 
from the ground. The lamps used by the wise and 
foolieh virgins mentioned in the New l^stamont were 
of a different kind. Critics and antiquaries seem to 
agrao that they were a kind of torches, made of iron 
or potters' earth, wrapped about with linen, and moist- 
ened from time to tone with oil. It was customary 
i^emg the Bomans to have a lamp either hanging IVom 
the oeiling or placed on a stand in the room. These 
atauda were often riohly ornamented. (&e C akuxla- 
SHUM.) ^ It was also tho custom among the Bomans, 
on oeoanons of nattoual TejjQioiag, to have public illu- 
minations : ou which occaaiona lamps were euapeoded 
at the wiuaowa. The praodoe of placing lamps in the 
' f*l^ih«hreB of the was probabV meant to be olle- 
‘ ®*^hly existence. Some of 

the sepullohral lamps ace aoulptured with the figure of 
• ' 1® raferenoo to the escape of the eouL The 

Chriatiaua adopted this usage in their mona- 
lOBO 
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Bieuta ; and lampa have been found in the toofiie at 
many aaiuta and martyrs. In traating of the Mfi- 
•truotion of modem lamps, it is neeesesxy to take tim 
consideration the nature effiame. By rofaaring to tte 
article on Flaicb, it will beeaen that, id order to iosura 
a constant and steady fiame, it is necessary that the 
supply of combnatible matter be steady and yuaiftmn. 
It must, therefore, be cither in a liquid or gaaeoua 
state, so that it may appruach tho flume in an iiniuter* 
rupted current. The combustible substance may either 
be made to approach the flame bv capillary attraction 
through wicks, or by mechanici^ pressure. A good 
lamp must have the following properties. It must be 
supplied with carbonaoeous mattor and with oxygen ; 
it must convert the former into a gaseous state ; and it 
must bring the gas so produced into contact with oxy- 
gen at such a temperature that the carbon will combine 
with oxygen in tho highest degree without producing 
smoko. The kind of oil used for buruiug in lamps 
varies, in different parts of the world, according to the 
sources of supply. In Great Britain whale-oil is used ; 
hut spiil-oil, lish-oil, and oils obtained from seeds by 
pressure, are also largely employed. Tho oils of rape- 
seed and poppy-seed are used in Paris, ond in the 
south of France and Italy an inferior kind of olive- 
oil. In other parts of’^tuy, lamp-oils are obtained 
from expressed grime-'' naa and from walnuts. Oil 
of Bcsamum-seed is bun • utbe eastorn and Bouthero 
ooaits of the Mediterr.^r>oaa ; while in tropical coun- 
tries, cocoa-nut oil is generally used, although it 
IS solid in this country. Ou account of the defi- 
cient supply of tallow during tho war with Bussia^ 
fi number of now oils bavo been introduced of late 
into the eommeroo of this country. They are all 
used for burniug in lamps. The simplest way in 
which A lamp can be formed is that practised in mak- 
ing night-lighta to burn in sick chambers. A small 
quantity of water is poured into a glass tumbler, or 
other vessel, and above that a quantity of oil; a piece 
of cork is then pierced so us to admit ii few threads 
of cotton to pass through it, and the cork being placed 
upon the oi), will float; tho cotton threads will draw 
U[i tiio oil by capillary attraction, and a feeble, but 
clear, light will be given. The antique lamps spoken 
of bciore, many of which possess great artistic beauty 
of form, cannot claim a higher oonstruction than those 
of litany rude nations. In general, they consist of a vea- 
scl, open or closed, with an uuspun round wick, which 
is held by a nozzle at tho beak. As combustion cau 
only lake jdace on the outside of tlie flame, more car- 
bon is likely to bn lilihrated ft'om the oil than the 
oxygen in contact with the flame can consume. Hence 
ail lumps of this sort give a dim light, easily go ouL 
and possess a smoky flame. Tho old kitchen-lomp had 
the beak removed to a considerable distance from the 
reservoir, so as to lessen the shadow oast by the flame, 
and increase the illuminating power. Till 1789, how- 
ever, all lumps continued to be dim, smoky, ill-made 
articles, soiling everything they came near, and filling 
the air with anything but an agreeable odour. The 
invention and introduction of the argaud lamp at that 
time, by Ami Areaud, made a revolution in ilhiminatiou. 
{See AnaAVO Laitp.) Among the inventions which 
appear to indicate importout progress in the hntoiy (if 
lainu-illiimiuatiOD, may be enumerated the following i 
I — Tlie Worme lamp. This lamp is used and well known 
I in the countries bordering on the Bhiiie. It is oharac- 
I tensed by the shape of the wick. The fibres of the 
! wick, instead of being collected into a round bundle, 
are placed in amall bundles aide by aide, fonniug 
I togetoer a flat ribbon. The effect produced by this 
arrangement is that the edges of the flame are at no 
point so distant that a nucleus can form in the centrsL 
which, from wont of air, will bom incompletely and 
etnokc. Another advantafre possessed by this and 
other lamps to be describe, u the movability of the 
wick. This is efi'eoted by means of screws. The wick 
is raised or lowered, according as the aorewa are 
; turned, and a larger or smaller quantity of air is em- 
ployed in tho combuation. When the wick is high, * 

I large quantity of oil is decomposed, and when low, a 
small quantity .-ThedSftfi^-toaw. In tboeonimonata^^r 
lamp, the oU-veaael is more ^t* and, inat^ of Jwmfl 
situated below, is behind and ait the aide of the flam^ 
•o tlmt Its sMCw amoh beyond ihe immgdiato 
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vidoHy oftboilBme, an A in no wa^ interferee with the ^ 
pvien in iiront of tbelainpi. The treater povti'too, ef j 
the light iNMsiog vnwaraa, ia eoHeeted hy a eonical ' 
•haSo and reflected cLownwarda.— The jU/rM JoMjiwaa 
eonstmeted by Bordier'MareettWith the idea of making 
theaSuking oftbelevelof the oil as imperoeptible as 
possible, Rn<), at the same time, the diminution or the 
Same by means of a verjflat oil^Teasel, in>irhiob, there- 
fore, a fstger quantity of oil only oooupies a very insig- 
nificant height. The prinoiple of the astral lamp was 
applied t(» the argand.»In the Sintmbra-famp («»»« 
femora, without shadow), the shadow isjgreaily reduced 
by making the cmmlar oil-vessel in such a way that its 
three surfaces meet in the form of a flat wedge, the 
sharp edge lining directed towards tlie flume. The 
position of the &inie in relation to tlio oil-voMol is 
sneh, that two tangents drawn from the base to the 
apex of the flamo^o the latter, meet a few inches 




lamp, whioh haa beeome vtrr pfqpmkr ef ' 

shniiaT in priueipto, hot of aonusiiuit dufbsw m* 
struotion. The <swia’bofl^ of the lamnifomiatt ViNf* 
voir for the oil. and at the oame lime ^ 
pump, in whioh the piston ia weskad hy * apMnomf 
ilmiliy attached io it, end to the upper pari of -tpS 
barrel. When the piston presses on the onvfliOe tn^ 
the oil, It foroei the ilnid up a tube to^tlia .ban^. 
The lamp derives its name vrom a email wise, or^uuMi* 
rator, which is placed ia the asoendlng-tuhe, ia WMig' 
to regiilato the supply of oil to the wick, and Jteep Chii 
quantity invariable. Volatile oils, eueh as joam^lMa 
are applicable for illuminating purposes in laiApi»'. ' 
when they can bo obtained at a sulIloieuUy low ptiM | 
<but they require special management and a well- 
regulated and abundant aopply of air to cousomo’ 
comiilctoly the large amount of carbon whidi tbq^ 

— . contjoii. When employed instead of «oll in ordinary 

behind it. Beyond this point the lamp can cast no * liuniH, they evolve a great quantity of tmoho,, ana 
shadow ; hut oven in this small epace, it is almost I much of the oil eaoapea eombuation. Tn many parte , 
entirely destroyed by a ground-gloss elmde, nhich, ]of England and the continent, nqpsiir -lampg are 
resting upon the oil-vessel, surrounds the chimney and i enipluyt'd. In these lamps, which eoniome either 
scatters the light in all directions around. In all these * spirits of wine, mixed with volatile oils rich in oarboiu 
lamps one common evil is to bo noticed ; namely, that i or coal-tar nuphtlm, the liquid is generally converted 
of having the oil-vessel at all ovents within a few lines I into vapour beibre it reaobes the burner, and they are 
of the level of the burner, in a position which, conse- therefore distinguished as vqpnar, or »f^^penwaUn0 
queutly, throws the most objeotionnlilo shadow. A i^os bitnps. Amongst these may be mentioned LUdera* 
hirge number of contrivances have been invented in j dorff's lamp, for burning pure od of turpentine,} 


order to remove the cistern, either to a considerable 
distance above the flame — when its shadow would fall 
on the ceiling^or to a position muck below the flame, 
when it would fall at the font of the lamp. In the 
former of Iheso cases, from the peculiar arningeineiit 
of the oil-cistern, the height of the oil in the burner 


Monsfiold's lamp, for burning mixtures of pyroxylin 
spirit, or acetone, with various l^dro-carhont } 
day‘8 lamp, for consuming reotiued coal-tar naphtha 
mixed witn air ; and Beale and D'Hauen’s lampa, tar 
the same purpose. Within the last few years, large 
.numbers ot inexpensive lamps have been manufactured 
cannot be quite constant, 'but will alternately sink and ! for the purpose of conmnniug the parafEn procured 
immediately rise o^iii to its former height ; whilst in | from the distillation of the petroleum obtaiUM in the 
these lamps described previously, the suction of the ! n^cently-discovered oil-weJla of America and else- 
wick IS alwaim rendered more dilliculr. by the ' where. The nocessity for artiffcial light in mki^ 
sinking of the 'oil. When the oil-cisterii is trans- i o|}t)ration.s below the surface, where explosive .faaaa 

E osed to the foot of the lamp, all shadow avoided ; ; ol'ieu mipregnnie the air, at sn early period turned 
ut the advantage of the free flow of oil is lo-st : the attention of scientido men to the construetion 
in all lamps of this sort, therefore, the oil must be . lamps which could be safely used in an explosive atiyio- 
mised. They are, therefore, interesting on necoiiiit sphere. In 1815, the discovery of the aaroty-lampwnf 
of their ingenious, hut at the same time eomplicnted, : made independently, by 8ir Humphrey Itevy aiiid 
apparatus, which partly depends upon liydrodyniimic, ' CJeorgo Stephenson. Although many mpuifleationa of 
partly upon hydrostatic laws, and is partly also a mere ' form have been made since that time, the Bsodevn 
niechaiiieal nrrnngonirnt. — Jn Oirard'n lamp, tin; oil is , safety-lamp is still similar in principle to the **]>avy** 
raised by the compresaiou of air somewhat utter the | and Geordy” lumps. {8»e DArnxT-IiAiivO 
miinuer of wiitcr in a llro-eiigiiie, oras 111 Hero’s f'oun- i a very fine description of infinitely 

tain, where the pressure exerted in one vessel is trims- dUidcd ehurcoal, much used aa a pigment in tbe-arta. 
ferrrd to another distant vessel by nieiiiis of the It is largely manufactured by beating in an iron vaiHl 
compressed air.— The Hpdroniatic lump. The principle j vegetable niHtters rich in carlmn, auch oa resin.nnd 
ou wbieh this lump is constructed is as follows ; when = tar,— the vapours of whioh ore burnt in a OUfXCsrt qf 
two riillvrent fluids are brought into tube.s connected air insuiKcient for complete combustion. The hydrq- 
at the bottom, they will bolaucc oaoh other at difl'erent ' geu consequently bums away, leaving the tBOrben lie- 
heights in the reanectivo tubes, according to their ■ hind in a iinely-divided condition on the walls of tlw 
dciiaities.— In Etirt lamp the oil is rnwed and sup- J ehanil-er, which are hong with coarse ototha. Thi 
ported by a column of salt and water, luilirienlly | lamp-bhck thiiM obtained generally contdna ctertain 
dense to support a column of oil four-tlnrih <d its own I quantities of unbiirnt resinoua or fatty matter. Wba^ 
height. Iu<^iead of the salt and water, nthiT heiuy | very lim- lamp-black » required in imall quantitUw^ 
liquids, such as syrup, honey, inereury, or ii Mobiii<»it | is l>est made by bolding a oold plate over a^i fiMBMI 
of sulphate of nine, may be used. Tiie zinc b diiiKci ! until » siillicinnt deposit is obtained. This is gros^ 


» 1*67 times denser than oil ; hence acoliinm K* inches 
high will snuport a column of oil lfj'7 iiiehes in height. 
—In Ciirc#rsniedkiNieaf lasm was first earned out. the 
idea of pumping up the oil from tlie foot of the bimp 
to the wick by aimple machinery, like that of cloria, 
and in such proportions as to exeeed the quantity cou- 
snmed during the whole period of burning. Correl 
brought out his invention about 1800, and earned it to 
such perfocuoD, that only unimportant points con- 
nectea with the works and the pomp were left for the 
improvements of hia snoeessoiw, Gagneau, ^"icod, 
Gareau, uud others. The complex arraiiffcment of the 
maeliinery in CarceVa lamp, and other similar instru- 
ments, soon caused them to fall into disnao. AH the 
dtflicullies which encompassed those arrangements 
seem, however, to have been snmounted in Meyer's 
elliptic, and in tlta French vnoderator lamp. In the 
riUpUo 20 mp, a spiral spring acting on a piston is the 
motive power, and the constant flow of oil to the wiok 
is regulated in an Ingenious manner by means of a 
tube narrow bore. A lamp of ihia hind will 3 ^ 1 d a 
good light for eight or ten bouvs, and will allow of the 
•onibastion of etude vegetable die. The modrnfer 
1081 


up with gum, water, or oil, and forme an exoelleutpii*' 
menf for the amateur artist. lAn^hlaok U one jqf 
the jngr(Mlient.v of which printers* ink is made. 

Laui'RTIakb, lam-p^-rheaing, a religions aeet 4)f 
tlv 17th century, the followers of one IiSimpetfl% 
» Byruin monk. Ho held that man, being ■ 

ought to do iiotbing by necessity j end beneo* thatit 
was unlawful to make vows ; to which he added varioua 
Ariau and other heresies. 

Liiuroon, lum^poon* (JEV. Umpemrt a dmnikett aoQg)# 
is a personal satire, a censure, written not to sefim 
but to vex. 

LxwpanT, lump'-rs (Ban. laagmi), {Pttro m p nm 
marinuM), belongs to the ErtnmifpMmt a fat *' 
chondroptcTTgious fishes. The lamprey is distinj 
by a oylindncal form, eompreseed .towards tlm f 
mthout any scales. It has seven bmuiebial r 
on each side, and another omdin opening 
with them on the upper smfeee of the heed, i. 

nearly between theeyea ; ite maxillaty ffog, Ar x 

is supplied with atrong teeth, andte the ipneg dlsufibore 
are amaUef, x«ip4ikAtabarcles ; ita ton|ne ia ao (bmoA 
that, by a nmveneittof ttmuMWthttt aottlikofififh^ 
- *1 
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md enablco the Ismpraj to attaoh itself to any foreign 
bodj by means of suotion. It is nsoally about two feet 
in lenffth end of a yellowish colour, mottled with brown 
irregular streaks. The two dorsu flus are distinctly 
sopnratcai, the sooond one joining with the tail-fin, as 
irell as with a small strip which repreaenta the anal 
fin. Mr. Yarroll says, with reference to thia fish, that 
**tlie lanipreyr, like the sharka and rays, have no 
swimming-bladder, and bnng, also, without pectoral 
fins, are uaualJy seen near the bottom. To save them- 
selves from the constant moscnlor exertion which is 
necessary to prevent them from being carried along 
with the current of the water, they attach themselves 
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by the month to stones or rooks, and were in conse- 
quence called petromy soil, or stone-sucker i while the 
mronlar form of the mouth induced the name <‘ye1o- 
Stomea, or round-mouth fishes, whioh wns heatoned 
upon them by M. The lamprey generally 

quits the Hcain the spring for the purpose of spanning, 
and then returns back to its element after uti ahaenco 
of a few* months. It is a fish in high repute as an 
article of fciod, and it is, consetfuently, much sought 
after for the table. Those from the river Severn are 
held in the highest esteem, while those from Worcester 
espeoiolly command the market. It is an Itistoneal 
fact that our king Uoiiry 1. died from the cifects of a 
iurfelt of lampreys. 

LAvrYUinx, Wm-pf'-re-ds (Zampt/rin, Linn.), 
family of coleopterous insects, of the section Ma/aeo- 
dermi. The Lampyiida have five joints to nil the tarsi ; 
flexible elytra, with the body usually elongated and 
''Somewhat depressed. The head is more <ir loss con- 
cealed by the thorax, the mandibles generally small 
and terminated ina sharp point; the penult imale joint 
of the tarsi is always hi-lobed, the claws simple, and 
the antcniuD closely approximated at the base. The 
family of the Lampyriihe contains several genera, the 
most important of which are, — 1. Lyeiu, the distin- 
guisblog characters of whioh are, that the fore part ofj 
the head is prolonged into a snout, the antennip ser- 
rated, nnd the elytra usually dilated iu the middle or 
nesr the posterior part. A species of this genus is 
found in England,— the hycut minuiM ; in length it is 
about a quarter of an inch, end of a black colour, ex- 
cept the anteuiKC, which uro of a brilliant red. — 2. 
OmtdiiUi. This genus has the joints of the tarsi chm- 
pated and nearly cylindrical, with the ponulitimate 
joint heart-shaped ; the head not sensibly prolonged in 
front; the aiitcnnm simple; and the elytra tolerably 
firm.— fi. Omalitut sutnlurit, a black variety, closely 
resombliug the insect last described: it is found in 
Franco.— 4. Lampyru, the glow-worm. (Ska Glow- 
TTOEV.) 

Lanabxxtb, in Min., a snlpho-carbon- 

ate of lead, found in small qnantitics at Leadhills, in 
Scotland. 

Lamoastxb Ouw and ItiVLB, UtnJdSi-ier, two wea- 
pons which take their name from Mr. Lancaster, a 
gentleman who introduced the imtemofelliptic rifling, 
which he npplind to cannon as weu os tosmall-arins. The 
transverse section of any part of the barrel would show 
the bore to be elliptical in shape; the eccentricity, 
however, is so slight that it oau soaroelj be discovered 
without the application of a gauge. Although the 
invention may be original as frr as Mr. Lancastor is 
concerned, the method appears to have been practised 
in England many years as the system is acou-i 
Mtoiy described in an old work on gunnery, called 
** Scloppotaria,*’ whioh was published In 1809, end isj 
:v/;aimtetM as a ** vai 7 old invention, qnite obsolete,*' i 
ij.fw oval Ibrm of bore tends torednoe thewin^e 


without increasing the friction or leeiitanfle of the air 
to the ballet when it b psweing through it. The twbfe 
of the CTooving, if it maybe ealled so, is one turn in 
32 inches. The diameter of the bore la *408 inch, 
an eooentrioity of *01 inch in half an inch being enffi- 
ciont to cause the ballet to rotate on its axis during Ibe 
entire period of its flight. The bullet used ia comoal, 
elliptic in form, and made of the eoftast lead that 
can be proourea. It should fit the barrel acoaratdjr, 
having a windage of 4 or 6-l,000th8 of an inch. From 
the peculiar formation of the bore, no other kind of 
ballet can be used in the Lancaster rifle oxcimt those 
that are made expressly for the purpoee. The Lan- 
caster guns are rifled on the same pnnoiple. Several 
experiments were made with them at Shoebnryneea, 
and they were used at the siege of Sebastopol ; they 
did not, however, prove as serviceable and efieotive as 
the authorities of the Board of i^dnanoe expected. 
This was owing to the imperfect manner in which the 

8 arts that formed the shells were joined together, the 
anie produced by the ignition of the charge often 
peuetrating into the interior of the shell and causing it 
to burst as soon us it had left the mouth of the guu. 
Id addition to this, the elliptic ehells were expensive 
aud diillcult to make ; and from the shape of the bore, 
and the unyielding nature > the iron of which they 
were constructed, there a often a difllcultv in ram- 
ming them home. In adt'trion to this, if a shell stuck 
fast in its piissage through the bore and did not break 
when the charge was fired, the ^un would burst and 
become uselcis. Busk's aud kov to ute it ; 

Howard's Trt'aii»fi on Naval Ounucry, 

Langk. (iSVc Sprab.) 

Labcrolatk, liiH'-Be-odait (Lat. fanrsc, a lance), a 
term used in Bot. to signify a leaf, or other part of 
a plant which is of a narrow oblong form, gradually 
tapering towards each extremity, lu a similar sense, 
the same term is used in oouchology and entomology. 

Lab OCRS, lAn'^tterz^ regiments of light cavalry, com- 
mon in most European armies, and so called beoauso 
of tbeir being arnica with lances. These weapons are 
fitted with a shaft of ash or beecbwood, between 
eight and sixteen feet in length, and a steel point about 
lime iuchea long, adorned with a small flag, the waving 
of which is said to frighten the enemy's horses. At 
the present time, there are live regiments of laucers 
iu the Hntisb army. 

Labckt, (Fr. lanoetM, a sharp-pointed two- 

edged surgical instrument, used in veuoseotion, and in 
opening tumours, abscesses, &e. 

Labcewood. (Seo Hcgubiia.) 

Laki), land (Sax.), in its general sense, a term ap- 
plied to soil, or the solid matter of whioh the earth is 
composed. In the more restricted and legal accepta- 
tion of the word, it signifies every species of ground or 
earth ; as meadows, pastures, woods, moors, waters, 
marshes, furze, and heath. It also includes dwelling- 
honses, &o.; for, with the conveyance ofland, the struc- 
tures upon it pass also. Land is considered to extend 
indclinilely upwards, and downwards to the centre 
of the globe. The relations of lauded property are 
amongst the most complicated and most important 
in civil society. They lie at the basis of nearly all the 
relations and institutions of the state ; and the strength 
and vigour of the government depend on their right 
directum. In them it is possible to trace the progress 
of a country’s civilizatiou Arom hunting and fishing 
to raising of cattle; from thence to agriculture, con- 
ducted by slaves and bondmen, or by freemen with or 
without a right in the soil. In nearly all modern con- 
stitutions, landed property has been taken os the foun- 
dation of the more important institutions, and a power 
has been given to the owners of property over the 
other mombere of society. In many modem siatet 
it is BO provided by the constitution, that the repre- 
Hentative body is composed entirely of landed proprie* 
tors; It is, however, a very grave question whether 
this principle is just or not ; consequently, in mayr 
representative govemmenbi, arrangements ore made 
for producing a variety in the condition and rank of 
the representatives. 

LAMDAUXAinr, IM'-dahmiht (originally Zamdarni* 
manu), in Switserlaod, is the title of w highaet mag^ 
trate in the country, os dutiugnisheA from Sladimi- - 
sieiiiH the chief bM^Mnle la the Thabii^ 
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in manjT of the enniom^ m Uri, Sohwoitt, fixed periods, or inny exist et iritt and bp wfibnMMW. 
ITnaerwaldett, Olaros, fto., is termed landammami. A tenant at will oannot be turned o«tt qf p ol si w to n 
Most of the cantons hare two or more, who eommand lawfully, nor can the landlord aneoeed in an netm-of 
alternately i some only one. The president of the diet ejectment agninst himt nntil after a demand tOi^a'i^ lUM • 
of allBwitserland is also called landammann. keen made upon him by his landlord ; buf a teiMiail‘b| 

Lakdav, Idn-doic^, a carriage of peoiiliar construe- sufferance may he turned out by an action of ejeotnuw 
tion, and so called on account of its having been first without a demand. Geneqtlly, the tenabt i» not 
made at Landau, in Oermany. It is so constructed tied to sot off iigainst his rent debts due to him 
that the upper part can be thrown open occasionally in landlord : he is also bound to repair the preoHiOiK , 
fine weather. This is eflbcted by means of jointed In agricultural tenancies, the mode in wblob die faittt 
metal levers, called irons, on the upper quarters, is to bo treattni is usually stated in the lease. Atefidlft" 
When the carriage is required to bo opon, the two in oocnpation of premises is liable for all taxes and 
quarters separate m a joint in the top, and each folds rates ol every description due in respect 6f the pre* 
back. These carriages, which are hung and fitted up niisos; the collector, therefore, may proeeed against 
like coaches, are very convenient, ns they serve the the tenant iuueciipatiou to recover them: an agreement 
purpose of a close atid an open carringe, without the is gcnorully arranged beforehand between landlord and 
expense of keepiiiib(ivo. The laudan is a carriage, on tenant that the latter shall pay di rates'' and taxed « 
the whole, well to the unoertniu elimato of this except the land>tax. When a fixed rent has been ^ 
country, and if built light, without a perch, and with agreed upon, becomes due, and Is'-neither paid noi^, 
elliptic springs only, *8 found to bo extremely useful. oll'ercd, the landlord,, under certain conditional has. 

Lanuobatb, lnnd\qraiv (Ger. grt^ or (r/rnue, count a right to seize growing crops, any kind of stock, 
or judge), atitlowhieh was formerly coniinon among goods, or chattels, upon the premises, whether tticn 
the rulers of petty German princiimlities ami king> tliiiign are the actual property of the tenant dr not | 
doms, but which is now boriio only by the ruler of ami if the rent remains unpaid, ho may sell them, 

II esse* 11 cm burg, and a few GeritiHu nohlonteu of high Thu exceptions arc, — things in ootual use, as olotheS 
rank; among whom may be lutnied the Landgrme \\ lU then being worn, or a horse oil which a person is aa> 
iielm of itesse-Cossel. the grundfathor, on her mother's tiially riding; things sent by a tradesman for the 
side, of the rrincesa of Wales. Tho graves, in early purpose ol being worked up ; goods scut by apriueipsl 
times, wore men of integrity and experience, who were to bis factor for salo; goods and oattle belouging to 
clioaonby the people of different (lihtricta to administer the guoHta at an inn : goods that are already in ^ 
justice among them. The title was afterwards given custody of tlio law, &c., are also exempt firom being 
to persons who were appointed by the sovereign, and seized. {See DrsTaxas.) The deed, or note in writing| 
were intrusted with the civil administration ‘of a pro* between landlord and tenant must proceed upon mutual 
vinoe, having judges under them, who were set over agreement, and inuhl be signed and duly stamped. A 
the different districts of which the province was com* yearly tenancy, when no period of notice is agreed 
posed. In course of time there were throe classes of on, must bo determined by a nolioc to quit at tha 

{ 'raves, distinguished os pnlgraves, margraves, and expiration of the current year, given six moutbs pra- 
undgraves, of whom the first acted as jiutgcs in the viously. In thocasoof lodgings, tha time, when less 
king"s court, and settled all cases whidi it was not than a your, for which they are taken, will be the time 
considered necessary to bring hoibre (ho king in per* for wliieli n notice is necessary ; thus, lodgings taken 
son ; while the margraves guarded the frontiers of the by the mouth or week need a moiiLli’s or a week's 
land, and the landgraves, as it hits been suid, lulmints* notice. A notice to quit may, however, be waived by 
tered the government of extensive provinoea. bubae* an acceptance of rent, or by a diatress for rent due* 
quently, many of the landgraves as'^orted their indc- after the expiration of the notice, 
pendence, and became the aovercigna of the couiitnea Laicuximik, IdnfV-mark, an object to ascertain the 
over which they bad ruled as viceroys; luul among boiindaries of an estate or property. The correob 
these were the landgraves of Thuringia and II case. In division of lutids was an object bf great importance in 
the Kith cciiturv, Hesse was subdiv Hied into the land* uiicuMit times. Yarions means were conscqnentlp 
crarutes of HesaC'Caascl, Heasc-Damisiudt, and adopted to render the boundaries of property distinct 
McB«e*IIomburg; but, in 1803, the landgrave of llcase* and perinaiuMit. The most general laudmarks Wffn 
Cassel took the title of elector, and, three years later, stones and hillocks. Amongst the ancient Hebfetria 
tha landgrave of IIeBae*l)arnistudt took tha title of the importance attached to these objeots may bn 
grand*duke; and by these they are still known. judged ot from tbn objurgation of Moses: **OnrMd 

LANniNO-RTAUE, Umd^'ing, a platforiu raised on bo be that remov /h his neighbour's landmark." 
the side of a river or canal for the purpose of binding naval language, a landmark is any conapicttoiis objeift 
passengers and goods from vrascla that are brought on shore which serves as a guide in entering a harbour^ 
alongside, and rcceiring the same on board. A landing* in marking .a fl8hing*Btation, ur in avoiding a danger, 
stage may be fixed like a wharf, and provided with LakduaiIi. (See Cobnckaxb.) 

cranes and appliances for raising heavy bales of mer* iMNnucArK. liind'-ekaip (Du. landeehaj)^ in gCIMnil 

ebandise, coals, corn, &c., out of the holds of \easela, language, u portion of couiitiy which the eye gan di^* 
or they may be constructed so as to rise and full with nreheud in a single view, including mouiitaiitt, rivsn, 
the tide, like the stngaa and piers erected at various lakes, and what^er else the land may contain. 1m 
points along the nvor Thames, between Battersea word landarape Ta also very commonly nsed to dB* 
Bridge and Gravesend, to allow passengers to enter note a picture representing the form of a dittridt of 
and quit the steamboats that ply on the river. Land* country as far as the eye can reach. The art of paini^ 
ing-stages intended chiefly for passengcra are pro- ing landscapes may be said not to have original^ UQ 
vided with ullices for the issue of tickets, and means the 14th or 15th oeiitury, Prom tbat time* howefefy 
for insuring the receipt of the same from paasengers it claimed the attention and adiniratiou of artists, xrhOi 
who have arrived at tne stage by steamer {While stages by imparting ideal beauty to the aconUs whidh tlu^~ 
fbr the rdception of goodv me provided with maobi* depicted, elevated the art to the high pOdirion 6 
ncry for weighing the same, and hioilitating the load* which it now stands. (Sie pAlVTlira.) 
ing and discharge of cargoes. Piers that are built on LANDBCArx GAxnxifxso. (See GAEPXirijrfi.) 

piles, and project a long way into the sea down a Lahdscapk Paixtiko. {See pAXirttirOk) 

gently-shelving beach, afford examples of another kind Lakds, Fixe ov. (ffeeVivE ov La^DE.) 

of landing-sU^o for landing passengers and goods, Lamdblip, bind'-slrp, a portion of land wMeb bat' 
end taking them on boura at seaports, where the been separated from the main body, or which baMw 
nature of the coast prevents veMeli from coming down, usually flrom the side of • tDOUntaitrK>Ell^.% 
alongside a quay at all times, conscauence of disturbance by an earthquake, 

Laedloed asdTxeaet, MmF-Usni, oneofthecom- from being undermined by long-continued ni%%o|tr 
nkonrelationsbipsoftocisiure, oat of which arise many from some oj^her cause. Landslips of coniWNite 
riebts, duties, Uabilities, and remedies. It lies between extent sometimes occur, and are oeemooBlif atfeOtaW 
the lanAord, ^ whom jands or tenements are holdeo, with gfeat ipjo^. In Switzerland and other 
* and the tenant, who, on certain conditions, baa tempo- tainow eountnes they are not unfrequent. 
raiy possession and nse oftiiat Which is in reality the La«)->Taz, Mad'-Mks, a tax laid npoW buid anid 
l^pexty of the landlord. Tenancies may be h^ fbr houses, which has superaeded all the previouf metbodi 
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of ratrnfir either propertj or penoni in respact of their 
property, whether by tenths or iilleenths, subsidies 
on land, hydni;es, scutac^es, or tallisgos. The liind-tnx 
is levied neither on landlord nor tonsnt, Dlthouuh 
gcnernlly a^harpo ujpon a landlord, but on the benelU 
uial proprietor, ns distinpuished fVom the mere tenant 
at rack-rent.* Xf a tenant have a bouefleitU interest to 
any extent, he becomes liablo to the tax m*o taniei^ and 
can only charge the residue tp his luiidlord. JIouhcs 
and buAdings appropriated to public purposes are not 
liablo to Ifind-tat. 

LANnwitiTM, tUndf-vair (Ger., land^guard), a term 
applied in JVitaaiu and Austria to the militia of the 
ouiiutry. {See aUo urtiule Mimtia.) 

Lakokel, or Langhaor finor {Inug'-fjrel)^ a pern- 
liar species ot'niisHilo, formed of bolls, niiils, unci other 

S iecea of iron, tied together, and Rhaped like a 0 % lin- 
er, so its to suit the hore of the giiii Ironi whirh it is 
to bo discLurged. It used formerly to ho oniploved at 
sea for the piirposo of destroying the spurs and rigging 
■of hostile vessels, but in tho presout duy its Ui>u bus 
nearly, if not qiiile, exploded. 

Lanosat. (Se$t^shtVil.) 

Lanosdopfia. (Sflf IlAiiAyOTnoRArn.T ) 

LANaUAOB OF TloWSRS, ldufl>-tlicnij (V\\ ?nnijtitf^)t 
means an enihlematieal mode of oxpVobUing iitnl in- 
terchanging ideas bv means of llouers. Tho origin 
of this practice was doubtless suggested by the natural 
obaraoteristica of certain flowers. “ Lovely us I he 
rose," "Fair as tho lily,” and "Modest us the 
violet," are phrases that seem to came niitunilly into 
use. Acting upon this principle, several clegunt little 
works' have been drawn out, in which nearly every 
known flower is tahuhirly arranged, with the nbjeel 
which it is supposed to symholixe placed be«ule it. 
Amongst the heat known are tho curnation, signifying 
fascination} the dahlia, instability; (ha rose, love; 
the geranium, gentility; the forgel.tne'not, renieni- 
bnsnee; the fuchsia, elegiinco; and the ivy, friendship. 
Lawovagjc, SciRKCJiOP. (^ee rini.oLoo\.) 
Lattouackh, ])E.iD. {See Dbaj) Linguauks.) 
Lansium, idn’-fihttm, in Hot., a gen. of plants of the 
nat. ord. Mplinceia^ inhabiting the J<'aat-Ituliun ArcLi- 
pelagii. They yuild fruits which are much eRleeined, 
andk nown un^er the names of the lantjtat or lantvht 
and the aj/er^aj/er, 

Lantarivu, or LAVTitAinuir, liln-iaV-ne-um (Or. 
Uinthanein, to conceal),— symbol La, equiv, -I?. An 
•aztremcly rare metal, Inund iu Biuall quantities in the 
luinernls cerife, yttrocfrUe, and one or two more, in 
company witli cerium and didynium. It forms a grey 
infusible non-volatile powder, that becomes lustrous 
when burnished. It forms only one oxide, LnO, 
which is a white powder, soluble m aciils, and in tho 
salts of ammonia, from which it expels the alkali. Its 
salts have a sweet astringent taste, and are uuiiu- 
portaut. 

Lantjcbv, fdn'-fcm (Lat. lafema, Fr. Uinferne)^ 
a oommou contrivance used for carrying a lamp or 
candle in, consisting of a case or vessel made of tin, 
with sashes of some transparent siilistHnce, such ns 
horn or glass. Lanterns are first spoken of by Thoo- 
pompuB, a Greek ooniio poet, uin IDmpedocIea of 
Agrigeiitum. Lanterns were used by the ancients in 
augnry. They were also carried before troops on 
the march by night, being then borne on tho top of 
pikes, and so constructed oa throw lights only behind 
them. Dark lanterns are provided only with a single 
opening, which (lan be closed up when the light is 
required to be hidden, or opened when there is occa- 
sion for its assistance to discover some cibjeot. In 
arohitooture, the lantern signifies a small douie raised 
over the roof of a building to give light aud serve as 
a sort of crowning to the edifice. 

LAirtBKNB, Fkast of, a celebrated feast held in 
Chma on the 1.5th day of the first month of the year. 
It denvos its name from the vast namber of lanterns 
vnuoh are hung out of the houses and in tlie streets, 
tUe number ol which has been stated even to have 
exceeded 200,000,(H)0. The lanterns used are often of 
IKr**" some being estimated at 2,0Q0 oi^ns. 

Tttey are nobly ornamented with gilding, painting. 
Japanning, saiilpture, &o. Some of them aro Of great 
;#yie, reaclung nearly thirty feet In diameter, and are 
'■:^oonstractad as to reaenible halls or chambers s and 
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two or three together would make an elegant hooso. 
In this way ilie Chinese may be said to live, io 
receive visits, danoo, and aet plavs in a lantern. When 
ligiited up with torchee, these lanterns have a bean* 
tilul cifect nt a distance. Bcaldeftthe large bintems, 
there ore also a vast number <if smaller ones, vrbioh 
usually consist of six faces or lights, each about four 
foet high and one and a half broml, framed iu wood, 
fliifly gilt nod adorned. Over these they stretch u 
line tninspurent silk, painted with flowers, trees, and 
other olijects; the colours are very vivid, and, when 
tlio liiiitorns are lighted up, the elTect is lively and 
picturesque. 

Lantkiin-Fgt. {See Fut.ooba.) 

Laxteiix, Maqio. {See Maoio LANTRiur.) 

LAPinvnv-wonK, l/lp'-e-Ja-re (Lat. /opis, a stnne)^— 
The eraployineiit of tho lapidary eg'isists in cutting and 
polishing giMiis and preoions stones, and any deacrip- 
ti«jn of hard mineral substance that may be used for 
oriiameiitul purposes. Laimi.iry-vvnrk is entirely per- 
formed by the IVictinn of amnll metal or wooden wheels, 
which revolve with great rapidity, being freqnently 
driven by moans of a small steam-engine. For cutting 
gems and stones, tlio wheels are made of iron, iiiid 
b.ive a bluirp edge, to which dininoud or emery-powder 
niikistiMied with water applied during tlio operation ; 
bill for polishing i. sgiue, wheels made of softer 
met III, or wood, arr i .^d, the edges of the wooden 
vvlit'fla bring sometimes coated with bulT leather; but 
w-ben the wlieels are without a coating of leutbcr, the 
st'inu IS frequently held against tho sido instead of tho 
etlge. Oems and precious stones dilTer greatly from 
e.iuh other in hardness, and require a diifereut mode of 
treatment nceordingly, although the mentis used for 
cut ling and poiishing'are the sumo in all cases. Tho 
Hottest siilistances that aro cut by tho lapidary are 
Alabaster, inother-of- pearl, coral, malachite, and glass; 
the emeraiJ, agrito, gurnet, amethyst, opal, topna, oar- 
biinele, and muiiy kinds of oriiimiental atone, are cou- 
Hiderably Inn tier than the substances that have just 
been nieiitioned, lint not so hard or dilDcult to cut us 
t!io di.imoiul, aspphiro, and rnhy. Among the most 
iiiipoi'iant examples of lapidury-wnrk may be cited the 
re-eitiliiig of tho large Indian diamond known as the 
Jiohinoort or Mountain of Light. {See KoniMOon.) 

Laimb Lazuli, lai'-pie lua'-u-te (Lat., azure-stone), 
a wcll-kiiow'ii mineral of an ultramarine or azure-blue 
colour, formerly much used for the production of the 
pigment known as ultramarine. It varies considerably 
in compnmtion, according to the locality in which it is 
found. It may be described ohemically as a silicate of 
alumina and lime, coloured with variable amounts of 
iron and sulphur. Since the iutraduction of artificial 
ultramarine, it j^rincipally employed for ornamental 
purposes. {See ULTBAHAUiire.) 

Lafsk, tape (Lat. lapeue, a slip), in Bool. Law, 
is a slip or omission of a patron to present a oler- 
gvniiin to a benefice in Ins gift within six months 
uflor its vacancy, iu which case the benefice lapses to 
the bishop; and if he does nut collate within friz 
months, it lapses to the archbishop ; and if be neglect 
to collate within six months, it lapses' to the crown. A 
lapsed legacy, is where the legatee dies before the 
testator, or where a legacy is given upon a future 
contingency, aud tho legatee dies before the contin- 
gency happens. 

Lafsko, l<lp»d, in Eccl. Hist., is a term applied 
to such us ill the time of persooution denied the raith 
of Christ. Much controversy arose in the Church in 
early times as to bow suoh persons should be dealt 
with on their seeking to bo re-admitted. 

Lapwino, or Fkbwit, Inji'-wise, one of the best- 
known of the British birds, belongs to tho snipe and 
plover tribe. The generic charaotors of this bird, whose 
Bcieutifie name is Vanettua eriatuiue^ are,— straight 
slightly-ooropressed bill, shorter than the liead ; points 
of both mandibles hard and horny ; legs slender, with 
lower part of tibia naked j four-toed feet— three be- 
fore, one behind ; lareo wings, tuberculated or spurred 
in front of the oarmid joint ; first three quill-feathen 
shorter than the fifth. The names whioh thia bird 
bears have beai anegested, the first by the slow flap- 
ping of its wings during flight, and the seoond by its' 
oGei>-repeated note, with which th« .sound peswit is 
closely sHuilar. Aa iuhridtant of heaths, commodi. 
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the luenliy grouiida near mere or lkko% theio 
birds resort in numerous flocks to certain djstriots in ; 
Norfolk, Lincolnshiro, Cainhrid(;e^ire« and Beset, 
where the tredeof ooUecUni* them for the table cou- 
tlltues I'or about two moDths. 

LAtnoAno, Un^-bord (Anir.-Sax.), a term formeriy 
applied to that sido of a sbip wliioh is on tho lelt 
hand of a )>eraon lookiiif* forward from the stern. 
At present, the term por^ is used instead. 

LAncuNT, /ur'-se-ne (Nor., from Lot. /a/roeiwMm), is 
another term for tlieft. It ia into two kiiuk,-— 

simplb liirceny, or pluin tliolV, whoii it is unacoonipii- 
nieu with any Htiv» circuniatunuos ; and mixed, 

or compound larceny, when ucuotupanied by eiruum* 
stances which are considered ns ni;i;ravatin(; the 
oflbnce. Tormerly, Inrceny was distiiipuished us itraiid 
and petty larcen^i^thci former, when the xuliio of tlio 
goods stolon wasflbovo twelve pence, tho latter when 
not more than that valuo; but by 7 d: 8 Ooo. IV. c. 2S, 
that distinction was abolished. Simple lartsony, then, 
is deflued to bo **tho lelonioua taking and carrying 
away of tbo personal goods of another." In larceny 
there must be, — 1. a taking against the will of the 
owner ; for wherever tho owner is induced willingly to 
part with Ids goods, Ihero is nolurcnny ; as where goods 
are clclivorod upon (rust. If A. lends a horse to B., 
and ho rules awajr xvith him, this is not larceny. Lar* 
oeny is not cominiltril wlien possession is obtained in 
the first iintuncH without fraudultMit intention. Where 
a Under of goods or money converts the same to his 
own use, and at tho time of con version knows, or has 
the limans of knowing, tho real owner, he is guilty of 
larceny ; bat if ha llud ic with tlie intent to restore it, 
but afterwards appropriates it to his own. use, ho does 
uot commit larceny. A servant intrusted with bis 
xiiuKtcr's goods, as a huticr with plate, a shexdierd with 
shoep, and cmber.zling them, is guilty of larceny at 
common law ; but if tho goods have no\er been in the 
possesaion of (hu niiiNlor, ns money or goods received 
Dy a servant from u third party, and onibc/,xleii, it is 
not larceny. If u guest robs ids inn or tavern of n 

E ieco ol plate, or if u lodger run away with goods from 
ia lodgings, it is lareoiiy ; for ho had not tho po!*«ession 
dclirerod unto him, but tlm uko. Under some orctim- 
Btaiices, a man may lio guilty of larceny in taking his 
own goods ; as if lie steals them from a pawnbroker. 
Tho distinction os to what constitutea larceny will thus 
be seen to be often very nice ; and hence various sta- 
tutes have been passed providing for particular cMses ; 
as for frauds by bankers, brokers, agents, trustees, &f;. 
—2. There must not only bo a taking but a currying 
away (cejfii et ospnrtot'i/}, to oonstiiulo larceny. A 
bare rciiiovul from tbo place in whicU ho found the 
soods, tiiougli ho dues not qnilo raiako oil' with them, 
U a sufficient asportation or carrying away. Thii.s, 
where a thief, intending to steal piiiie, takos it out of 
a obett in vrhioh it was, and lays it down upon flio 
floor, but is surprised before he cau make oil' with it, 
this is laroeuy.— 3. Tho taking away munt be felo- 
nious, that is, miimo furundit or, es the onil lew ex- 
presses it. lueri cumd. The ordinary distgivery of a 
felonious intent is where the party does it clandes- 
tinely, or, being charged witli the fact, denies it; but 
there are numerous other cirounistences that may be 
taken as evidence of a feluninus intent so complicated 
and miuglod, that it is impossible for us to enter upon 
them in this pliuio. — • 4. Tho felonious taking and 
carrying away must be of tho personal gomls of 
another ; for if they are things real, or surnnr of 
the rcoll*', larceny at coiumou law oannot be commit- 
ted ot iiiem. Lands, tenements, and heredi laments, 
cannot in their nature be taken and eairied away ; but 
even corn, grass, trees, and the like, were regarded 
os part of the real estate, absolutely ilxed and immov- 
able, and therefore unable to be the subji^ct of theft 
by the common law. Most of these esses are now mode 
frlonies by statutes, partioolariy 7tk 8 Oca. lY. c« 29. 
I7|Km tile same priDcipLe)i the stealing of writings re- 
lating to a real estate was no flfloi»*,baka trespass, 
tMEwaiise they oonoerned the land. By the almve sia- 
tote this is uiulo a misdsmeanottr. putaisfaalile with* 
transportation (now pemti terntode) for seven years, 
or line or imprisonment. BiUs, bonds,* and notes, 
belDg of no iutrinaio titiue, ana not importing any 
property in posseosiun^if the peiaon from whoa they 


wen taken, wero not at the oominoftt llie Jm^ to b* 
such goods whereof laneny boeentinlttewi boh 
by 7 A 8 Geo. IV. c. 29, they annoir put, with meet 
to laroeuisa, upon the same Ibotlug as tbe money taer 
were meant to secure. No laroauy oen ha tMaalfetad 
of tilings wliioh are not the subisut of propsfigP | aiiN>f 
beasts that are /era natune and uoreclfiiDod, ae*4aor« 
hares, audconios, in a forest, chsse, or weymt | fl|dl-Jn > 
an open river or pond ; or wild fowls in ibsir mMnl 
libcn'ty. But if they due retrlaimed eonfined, mna 
may servo na food, it it otiterwiss* Of alt TsliliAto 
duiuesticaiiiiiinU, as horses and other beastabfflvaciiilits 
and of all uiiiinuls domUm uatura whiob serve for 
uM neat or other cattle, swino, poultry, and the like, 
larceny nmy lu) committed. But the maliim of dogs, 
cuts, uiul (orrcis, though tame and vsluabto, ,and Of' 
niotikrya, boars, Ac., though reclaimed or oonflniad, 
does not amount to lanony. By 7 A 8 Geo. XV, Cr flfl, 
every person convicted o‘f larceny of any amount jja ' 
dcclurod liiihio to bo transported for seven years, Of > 
imprisoned for not more than two yoars. But by lfl 
A 1.‘) Yict. c. 11, the punishincnt of transportatSOA'foir 
Xiersons convicted of simple laroeny was taken awij I 
and, according to the provisions now in foroe, oie 
piiuishment for this oilbiiee is, in ordinary ossas, Sm* 
priaonnmnt with hard labour (with or without soUtwy 
coiilliiouiciit) for not more than two yoars, and (If ttUt 
oll’ender be a male) whipping, at tho discretion of the 
court i ill esse of Wing been before twice oouvlctsd 
of tiny of tho oll'onecs punishable upon summary eon- 
viction under 7 A 8 Geo. IV. co; 29, 30, or 10 A 11 
Viet. c. BJ, puna! servitude for not more than soveu or 
less than lliruo yoars ; uud in case of a conviction after 
a previous conviction for felony, penal servitude for 
uot more than ton or less than four years. In certain 
coses, how over, where tbo larceny relates to a subject 
for which the policy of tlio law provides with inoro 
anxiety, tho pimishment is even more severe; for if 
any penon shall steal (to the vsluo of ten shillings) 
go, ids or articles of sillc, woollen, linen, or cotton, 
wlidtf l.'iid or eritoscd in any place doring any stage or 
)u'uocss of iniinuraoturo, he sfiall be liable topenusor- 
xitiidc for not inoro than flflecn or lew titan teu yean, 
or inipnsoninciit for a term not exceeding three yean, 
with hard labour and solitary oonflnement if thp oourt 
iilinll SCO meet. Thu like punisbmeiit ia acooraed to 
caiile-btoaiing. By statute 1 Viot. o. 30, if any oflioee 
or servant of the post-oillce shall steal, seecete, tot* 
boz%lo. or destroy, any post letter oontaining aoj 
chiittcl or money, or valuable •eaurity, or shatt eteal 
inonoy or valuiihlo security out of any ^st letter, be 
shall bo guilty of felony, punishable with transporta- 
tion for Idn, or uot loss thaa Seven years, or impriaoa- 
moiit lor ihur. Larceny by clerks and '>ffervantt it 
punishable by ooiibI servitude or by imprisoBgieiit . 
(7 A a Ono. IV. c. 29). Simple larceniet, where the 
value of tho property docs not exceed five sbilUiiga«er . 
where tho ago of tho ofl'cnder is not moretlhui 11 x 1 X 01 ) 1 , - 
may i.ow he tried and determined, with ooxeent ef (Ae 
aocus-^d person, by magistrates in petty sesiioiUu. ^ 
punihli merit in such cases being limited to sis HMtlitBX* 
inifirisoninont. Persons confesMng charges of Alflllde 
larceny may also, by 18 A 19 Viot. e. 120, be aiad ' 
summarily sentenced by the janie irilniBsl. Oonu 
pound larcc'uy is such os has w the propertiM of til#' 
former, but js avoompanied by cinrarostanese whitii 
are considered as uggravating the oilbnoe and vsqulrn 
ing an increaw of niinishment ; as stealing front ppe'e 
house or person. The stealing io aay diseUiiig4t#ntk[ 
any chaitrl, jiioiiey, or valnaiile eeottfityi t# the vft&o ' 
of £6 or more, or eounasBing the eomsamsioft tbweof f 
the breaking any dwolling-'boase, snd sttaUfig thercAti 
any chattel, money, or valuable'seeuirity, to any valiiA 
whatever, are ofl'euoes pnaisbable with penal eevritoAe 
for not lew than seven or more than fltteen yeaxe, w 
imprisonment Ibr three yeare. When the Innakite 
the house is by uiKbt, thep it coiistitutM i 


ie mther by privately ste^g, or bv Open, aild eSlSht 
aswult, usually called robbery. This hsik islh# 
law^iLend ibroible taking frenu the pfXeaa of jsilotiisy 
of gb^ or money to any value, by violttipe, ox t " 
tiagbimiaisiir. Thetakittgm^iiofeltofmtijr.i 
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hit persoD,— it may be in bit preaenoe only ; but if 
litltber from hit person nor in h» presence, it is no rob> 
beiy. The value it immaterial, --a penny at well at a 

S und may coiittitato robbery. The takinc must be 
force, qr a previous puttinf; in fear; being that 
iioh dietineuiihct robbery from other lareeniet. The 
putting in np,r does not necessarily imply any great 
degree of terror or irJgba; it is enough that such 
force or threatening by word or gesture was such as to 
create an apprehension of diAjger, or induce him to 
•part with his money without his consent. By 7 & 6 
Geo. IV. o. 27, and subsequent statutes, it is provided 
that whosoever shall rob any person, end at tho tmte of 
such robliery Hholl stab, cut, or wound any person, 
■hull suffer death; whoever being armed with any 
offiuisive weapon or instrument shall rob, or assault 
with intent to rob, any person, or shiill rub any person, 
and at the time of such robbery shall heat, strike, or 
use any other persoual violence to any person, shall be 
guilty of felony, and may be soutcnccd to penal servi- 
tude for life, or not Less than llfteon years, or impri- 
soned for not more than three years ; whoever siiall 
rob any person or steal any property from tho person 
of another, shall bo kept in ponal servitude for a pe- 
riod not exceeding fifteen years, nor less than tf^n, or 
bo imprisoned for not more than three ; whoever Hball 
OSOault any person with intent to rob, shall be guilty of 
felonyi aud bo imprisoned for not tnuro than throe 
yrars.->724/. Stephen's Comtaeniariet on Vie Lawe of 
jBi^and, 

liAVcic. {See Amts.) 

Laucie, L'sks of Tim, larteh (Let. Zan>) larch 
is a kind of tlr, of elegant and graecful upiicaratice, 
which is much grown in England for the sake of the 
timber that is obtained frum it. 'riioro are many 
points in whioli the wood of the Inrob is superior to any 
other for certain purposes. For timbers that are 
exposed to the action of water, and for penis, the ends 
of which are driven into the ground or into tho banks 
of rivers, tho larch is more durable than cither oak or 
elm; ana for this reason it is much used by civil cn- 
ffineers in the ooiistriiotion of railways, cnunls, wooden 
bridges, Ac. it will bear a cousidcrabJe degree of heat 
without shrinking, warping, or cracking. It is tolerably 
free firom knots, oud the grain is oloso and eapablo of 
receiving a high degreo of polish. It is not us easy to 
saw and plane as deal, chestnut, and oak ; and, conse- 
quently, it is not used to any great extent in house- 
joining. It is as ^od us oak for planking tho sides of 
small vessels ; and, on account of the manner in which 
it will bear tho ohunges of temperaturo aud the varia- 
tions of the weather, it is particularly useful for rail- 
way-sleopers, the shafts of mill- wheels, and other pur- 
poses where it is exposed to dump. Tines for the con- 
veyance of water arc made from tho larch in Franco 
and Switzerland, and lurch poles arc used in tlie con- 
tinental vineyards for tho support of the vines. The 
wood yields an excellent charcoal, and u superior kind 
of tur^ntine, known as Venice turpentine, is procured 
by mMing ineisious in the tree, and collecting tho sap 
that ozudes from it in vessels pliiood to oeceivo it. 
Squared logs of larch ore used for building bouses in 
Switzerland; and ia the Rhenish proviuoesSof Prussia, 
France, and Germany, wine-casks are made from it. 
The bark is used in tanning leather, bnt it is not os 
^od as the bark of the oak. The planting of Uio larch 
has been much encouraged of late years in Great 
Britain, nearly fifteen niillioD of trees having been 
planted on the estates of tho duke of Atholc in Scot- 
land between the years 1764 and 1826. It will grow 
on wiy land, however poor or barren it may be; and 
land which is utterly worthless for other purposes may 
thus be made valuable and remunerative. 

Laru, lard (Fr. turd, Lat. lardum), the fat of swine 
wber being molted and separated from the fiesli. In 
the nig, tho fat differs from that of almost every other 
quadruped, as it covors the animal oil over, and forms 
ath^k layer between the flesh and the skin, not unlike 
Uio blubber in vrhalcs. Lord is applicable to various 
purjiosea, Imth in medicine and^ in cookery, lu the 


j® • of water, and m this state to boil it oM 
' IL.® , bladders that have been cleaned with great o 
;,flUilard keeps better in smidl bladders. That pov 
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of the fat which adheres to the ports connected with 
the intestines is used for aeasing eorriogc-wheelB, and 
diffhrs from ooffnnon lard. 

LAni>xzAaALAaBm,24n'*d«-«dk-d-Iai'-se-e (after Lordi- 
zabal, a Spanish naturalist), in BoL- the Lardizahda 
fam. , a nat. ord. of Dico^uledones, sub-oIassTAatofRt/forie. 
Twining shrubs, with alterualo, exstipulate, compound 
leaves aud iinisoxual flowers. Oarpw dlstinot, supe- 
rior ; seeds parietal, and imbedded on the inner snr- 
faoo ; embryo usually minule, with abundant homoge- 
neous albumen. Two gcueru inhabit the cooler ports 
of South America, one is tropical, and the remainder 
nro found in the temperate ])arts of China. The order 
bus furnished our greeuhousea with some pretty ever- 
green climbers. 

Labe. {See Alavsa.) 

Labus. (See Guil.) 

Larva, lar*-v& (Lat., a mask), 'a term applied to an 
insect in its first state after leaviug the egg, aud pre- 
vious to its assuming the chrysalis or pupa form. 
Larvae are generally known by the names of grubs, 
maggots, and oatcrpillurs. (See InSLCTA, Iv&sCT- 
Tbaxsfokuation.) 

Lauykcitis, (Lat,), in Med., is inflam- 

mation of the larynx, mo^e particularly of tho mucous 
membrane that covers ‘io laryngeal cartilages, in- 
cluding the epiglottis. >tif disease is characterized 
by a high degree of ^I'vcr; thn pulse is frequent 
and hard, mid tho patient inanifcsts a considerable 
degree of restlessness and anxiety ; ho likewise com- 
plains of sore throat; nnd among tho earliest syrap- 
tiiins tliat bespo'ik danger is dilHonlty of degluti- 
tion, for which no adecpiato cause is visible in the 
fauces; and to this is iirescntly added difficulty of 
breathing. Tho net of inspiration is protracted and 
nheezmg, and the patient points to tho pomutn 
Adami ns tho sent of the disease. He speaks either 
lioarscly, or, what is more common, all power of au- 
dible voice in tho larynx is lost, and ho speaks only 
by incfins of his lips and tongue iu a whisper. As the 
disorder advances, the patient's general distress in- 
creases. Uis cniintenanco, from being flushed, be- 
comes pole or livid ; his look anxious and ghastly; he 
struggles for breath, and if ho does not obtain timely 
relict, dies strangled. Its course is gouernlly rapid, 
terminating fatally before tlie fifth day, and oven, in 
some cases, within twelve hours. Active remedies, 
therefore, require to lie promptly applied. Blood- 
letting, both generally and locally, and blistering, ore 
to be immediately resorted to during tbe periods of the 
fever; but if the powers are beginning to sink, blood- 
letting w'ill bo of little use. In such cates, however, 
trnchcotoniy m^ bo resorted to with odvautage, and 
the operation or breathing carried on by means of an 
artificial opening till the ports of tho larynx recover. 
(See Tuacubotomt.) 

Labt.nx, Idr'-inke (Lat.), is the name given to tbe 
organ of tbe voice situated at tho upper undfore part of 
tho neck, where it forms a considerable projection. It 
extends from the base of tbe tongne to tlie trachea ; is 
narrow and oylindrical below, but broad above, where 
it presents the form of a triangular box, being flat- 
tened behind and at the aides, whilst in front it is 
bounded by a prominent vertical ridge. It is com- 
posed of cartilages connected together by ligaments, 
roovpd by numerous muscles, lined by mucous mem- 
brane, and supplied with vessels and nerves. Tbe car- 
tilages of the larynx ore nine in number, three single 
and three in pairs ; viz. ,the thyroid, cricoid, epiglottis, 
the two arytenoid, the two comicula laryngu, and fho 
two cuneiform. The thyroid curtilage' consists of two 
plates, of a dense, tough, fibro-cartilaginous sobstonce, 
irregularly quadrilateral in form, and united at an 
acute angle in front, forming that prominence which 
felt in fkont of tho throat called pomum Adami, The 
lower border is connected with the eriooid cartilage, so 
called from its resembhmee to a signet-ring (Gr. 
ko»t eidee, like a ring). It is smaller, but thicker and 
stronger, than the thyroid cartilage, and tbrins the 
lower and back part of tho cavity of the laiynx. Tho 
arytenoid cartilages are each of tbe form of an irrega- 
ler triangular pyramid, aud are placed upon the n^«r 
edge of the broad part of the eriooid cartilage^ at the 
back of the larynx. The base of each cartilage ia 
bsoidi and presents a cosioave smooth adrihoe for «rth 
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oobitioii with th« erioold e*rtU«]w^ The ftp«x of ««eh 
otxtna^i* furmounted by a bauI eonical-ihaped ear- 
tilagbBOtttf oodiile, — the oorDicnlum laryog)!. The 
onneiform cartUacea ere two amall elonoated oertilegi- 
BoaB bodies plaocn oue on eiieh aide in the fold of mu- 
cona membrune which eaten da from the apex of the 
arytenoid cartilnge to the aide of the epiglottis. The 
epiglottis ia a thin lamina of ilbro-eartilago shaped like 
a leaf; and placed behind the tongue, in front of the 
anpertor opening of the larynx. During respiration, 
ita direction ia vertically upwards, its free extremity 
curving forwards towards tuo base nf the tongue; but 
when the lar 3 ‘nx is drawn np beneatb the base of the 
toDcue daring deglutition, it is earned dowuwarda and 
backwards, so as to completely close tlio opening of the 
larynx. The upper opening of the iiirynx is termed the 
glottis. The niuooin||pembrane of the larynx is con- 
tinnous with that lining the mouth and pharynx, and is 
prolonged through Uie trachea and bronefn into the 
lungs. The vocal ligaments are two narrow bands of 
dense fibrous and highly elastic tisane, etrotched be< 
tween the anterior angle of the thyroid and the ante- 
rior surfaces of the arytenoid cartilages. 

IjABCab, /da-kaW, a term borrowed from the Hindoo, 
and applied to a native Indian seaman, many of whom 
are employed in the English mercantile nuvy. 

Last, a measure, varying in diffiM-en't counties 
as well as with respect to different districts. The 
general rule, however, is to accept a last as coutaiuiug 
4,(KH) lbs. 

Labtrba, hli'-ire-Ht a gen. of ferns containing seve- 
ral specioR, belonging to the tribe Aapiduf ; such as the 
Lattrea JUix-ma»t or mule feru. This tern hus been 
used in {his conntry and other parts of EurojUT in me- 
dicine; the rhizome, when powdered, is considered iiu 
excellent vormifngo, especially in cases of tapeworm. 
It is also used for tanning. 

Latskn Satm, hUteen', in Mar., triangular sails em- 
ployed in various kinds of ve.s8el8. They arc extended 
by long yards called laiee7i yanl«t slung atone quarter 
the distance from the lower end, and brought down 
at the tack, while the other end is elevated ot an 
angle of 45 degrees. 

Lateht Hkat. {See ITeat.) 

Lateual Or«BA« 0 !T, /(W-e-riil (Lat. lntu»t the 
eidc), in Surg., is uuo of tho methods of cutting for the 
■tone. 

LATBB.vTfr Cou5CXtti, liif-e-riin, is a name given to 
certain councils of the Itonian church, from lieiiig 
held in tho church of St, .John of Lntfriin,at Korao. 
The first of these was aasembled in 112:^ by Pope 
Oalixtus II., who presided in person. It decreed that 
investiture to ecclosiustioal dignities was tho eiclusivo 
right of the Church. It also decreed the celibacy of 
the olergy. Laterau II. was held in 113C, under the 
TresideDoy of Pope Innocent 11. It ntlirmed the 
oue election of this pope, and condemned tho errors of 
Peter de Bruys and Arnold of Brescia. Laterau 

111., held in 11!^, under Po^io Alexander III., con- 
demned the "errors and inmietiea'' of the Walaonsea 
and Albigenses. Laterun 1 v., in 1215, under Innocent 

111., hno^for its objects tho recovery of tho Holy Land, 
the reformation of abuses, and tho extirpation or 
heresy, Lateran V., in 1512, was assembled by Pope 
Julius II., to oppose another hold by nine cardinals the 
year before, at Pisa, with a view to check his tur> 
bulenco and contumacy. It declared that council 
Bcbismatic, abolished tho pragmatic sanction, aud 
strengthened the power of the Koiuan see. 

LatbuitioVs, iSf^er-Uhf^e (Lat. UUhm, a brick), 
in Med., is applied to the red eediment deposited from 
the urino in some stages of fever. 

Lath, fath (Fr. laite, o tbin board), tho nsme 
given to thin and narrow pieces of wood, need for a 
Tariety of purposes. Laths may be either split from 
oek or fir, in the direotion of the grain, or for fine : 
xrork, each as making trellises, the slips are SSwn ont 
of deal planks and plened. Itsths need in plasterers’ ! 
■rork are split out ot fir, and are nailed to toe battens ' 
of vmUs or tbo Joists of partitions^ at a short distanee 
apii^ to form a support to the first coot of plaster that 
la sptw over them. Laths oi the same land are also 
liaM in. roofing, to form bars transvetsely to the tim- 
lien of the raof ou whigk the slalos or tiles may be 
•nal^Dded, by means of t^ooden pe^ driven throng^ 
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them. Latbs of this deseriptlon are abovt in mw Ip ’ 
width, and from three to fret in length, XMh fif 
oak, six feet and more in lenithyandsixer dlgnC hufiies 
in breadth, sis need for a kind of fSinee Intosm u 
"park pMlng." The msnnfsotttn of IsAba orlidkL ^ 
rending, as it is teohnioally oidled. Is a trade in ittoll? , 
Laths, (disc Turstmo.) • 

Latxit CttttxsTiAKXTY is thst Stem of Chi^tlsl 
which was established anmna the natlona of Wer' 
Europe. Ohristianity may bo said to hava been c 
nally a Greek religion. Greek was the oom^ 
language of tho Jews among whom it was first d 
Hated ; its primal records were all, or nearly aU, writtein 
in the Greek language ; it was promulgated with the 
greatest rapidity and success among nations either of 
Greek descent, or of those who had been Greoised by 
tho conquests of Alexander; its most flourishing 
churches were in tho Greek cities. Greek Ohristlauity 
wna eminently speculative in its tendonoy. Por oeh* 
furies it continued to be agitated by those primary , 
qneslions that lie nt the bottom of all rolig{ons*-thd ' 
formation of tbo world, existegee and nature of Deii^t 
tho origin and cause nf evil. It was by no means 
aggressive, and achieved few conquests. Latiu Chffe* 
tianity, on tho other hand, seemed endowed with sfr 
inexhaustible principle of expanding life. It was eon« 
ataiuly poshing forword its frontier, and advancing 
into tho strongholds of northern paganism. Gradually 
it. became a monarchy, with all the power of a oonoea* 
tratod dominion. It was, in fact, the Roman empire 
again extending itself over Europe, bj a univertal 
code and a provincial government ; by a hierarchy of 
religious prietoTB or proconsuls, and a host of inferior 
oilieers, each in strict subordination to those imme- 
diately above them, and gradually descending to the 
very lowest ranks of society. Tho olergy assumed an 
absolute despotism over the mind of msn. Hot istis* 
fled with ruling princes and kings, themselves bsesmo 
princes sud kings. They were a second nnivsrasl 
magistracy, exermsing always equal, asserting, and for 
a long period possessing, superior power to the civil - 
government. They had their own Jurispnidenoe-->tho 
canon law— co-ordinate with, and of equal suthoHiy 
with, the Roman, or the various national codes; on^f 
w'lth penalties infinitely more terrific, almost arbitrarily 
adimnisrered, and admitting no exception, not even 
that of the greatest temporal sovereign. In the Latin < 
church, Latin was tho religious language, the Latin 
truDslation of the Scriptures tho religious code of matt* < 
kind. Latin theology, for the moBt port, left to Greek 
controversialists to argue out tho endless transcendental 
questions of religion, and contented itself with rese* 
lately embracing tho results which she fixed in her 
inflexible theory of doctrine. The only eonbrever^f 
which violently disturbed the Latin church was tnn 
practical one, on which the East looked almost Rdtb 
indiiference,— the origin and motive principle of bumaH 
action,— grace and free will. This, from Augustine ^ , 
Lnther ai d Jansenius, was the interminobls still j|^ 
viving problem. Latin Christianity was the reli^ml^j^' - 
the western nations of Europe for‘a period of Sit'fo^ ' 
ten centuries. It maintainra its unshaken do^iAljiil 
until what may bo called Teutonic Christianity, oiified 
by the invention of paper sad of printing, asBertsd ^ 
independence, threw off the great mass of trsdltioDi^ ' 
religion, and, out of the Bible, summoned forth R mi^ 
simple faith, which seized at once on the reason, tito 
conscience, and tbo passions of men.— Hff. Milmsaf^ 
Hietory of Latin ChriitianUy.lBM. 

Latih LAHeUAOB Airn Litbsatorh.— T bs Lsthk 
language, the speech of the ancient Bottsae, deriv^ 
its name from the country of Lstinm, frtecetiRsl iRgibtt ' 
of Italy. Latium was surrounded, in the eeuth bjr 
colonics of Greeks, by the Tyrrhenian Fefamgi on the 
plain of the Po, by the Lieariane at the toot of the' , 
Alpr by the Umbrwns, by the Ausoniaasoutbe TiberA 
the Gseans at the foot of vesnviui, and the 'XtrusediOk " 
on the Amo. The territory of leAfum, therefore, }|«*«^ 
ing Greeks o»-the one side sad barbarians on the of* 
overran m turn by both, end at last peopled by f! 

derivatktt^-a dumber of which ere probably rimhtfi' 
trsns^toriens edopted efter the JsnkUMe 
formed; bit there tre many others dM hirire bees 
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more or Iom olmiiffod i and probably not a few that 
irere oriflinally Greek hare come to lose all traces of 
tbeir origin. THo teems of hnsbandry and domestic ^ 
occupaliun are mostly Qreebi while tlioso of warfure, 

• au :bo ccmtniry. are evidently not Greek. Ifence it is 
conclnded that the inditfenons Pelaegi wore subdued 
by rietonous invaders. This view is ooiifirnied iij tUe 
tliNt the terms for the simplest ideas are Greek ; 
aSi ato, I stand ; Mrdso, I sit ; muweo, I remain ; while 
the terms referring to go^imment and laws do not 
apuear to be Greek ; as, rex, o-lcing ; jua, law ; ricia, a 
wiuzeii. Words relating to religion are UHiially not 
Greek, and may have been fdmished by the J£tru«enns. 
That the conquerors did not come by sea is indicated 
by the fact that most of the maritime terms nru Greek. 
Ah the Konians became mnsrers of Ttaly, the other 
languages of the country disappeared. ‘ During tlie 
period preceding the first Fuiiiu war, the Uonian lun- 
giiago wua 111 no settled state. It was riecesNurity <'s* 
posod to a mixiuro of various idioms, from the diver* 
eiiy of foreigners who composed the early population 
of Borne. It was nofe until the close of' that periud 
^at any attention was paid to the regular settling of 
the principles and forms of the language, and not until 
a still later time that, luiv approved autiior laiiourod 
upon tlie cultivation of stvle. Truces of the old forms 
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foreign words and forms. Tbokthe Latin langaagedid 
not share the destmotion of the Soman empire was 
duo to Christianityi which bad adopted it ; and though 
it at first deteriorated it, it afterwards secured its per- 
petuity. It remained, in £aropo» the eoclesiutioal, 
politioul, and ollicial language, long after it bad oeaead 
to he Bjioken, except in cloisters. At the-mvival of 
letters, Latin woe the common language of the savants 
of Europe, and ^was written by many of them with 
OTcat ease and parity. Bacon wrote the principal of 
his works in Latin, believing that it was destined to bo 
the universal and common language of learned men. 
The Reformation was a great blow to tlia gencrsl iiso 
of the lintiii language, by depriving it of its prestigo 
and nuthurily, and exalting the vernacular languages 
above it. Still, however, even in the present day, 
many learned works are produoed'in Latin, particularly 
in Germany and Holhnid. Tlfe Romans being chielly 
devoted to war, politics, and legislatiou, for five cen- 
turies were possessed of no literature worthy of the 
name. From the first it was an imitation of that of 
Greerr, und hence its general charaoteristics are cor- 
roctness and procisioii, with little of the buovant 
vigour and various colouring of original genius. Even 
in itH inoHt oultivati ' period, the poets seem to have 
hail little conceptii ir originality, except ns the im- 


oi the langn.ign are found ill fragnienls of the earliest porlutiori of a iiea . rls Irom Greece. It was not till 
iio(*ts, and also in the ciime<lica of Plautus. Tin* Latin after the Romans ima conquered Magna Grmcia and 


language has only tweuty'three leilers, oorrrH; „ 

to those of the English, except that w is entirely u;trit.. 
ing, that a was used to represent both t and j, and it t.o 
represent both u and e. Distinctive lornia for these 
letters worn not introduced until the middle ages. Tho 
letter 7c seldom occurs, and p and z exist only in n few 
Greek wordis and oarao late into use. X is also a letter 
wf late origin ; and, at an early period, i was used ia> 
wtoad of y, and ea instead ol'«. 'J'hero is no artiolo in 
tile Latin langnnge, a defect nliiah frequently gives 
risa to iimhigiiity. The cbiiraeters used in writing 
greatly resomblecf, in the oarliest period of tho laii* 
gnagr. those of the Greek, Tlio Romans used only 
oapiiiU lettors, nnil, on account of tho incouveiiieno'e 
in r^id wriiing, they formed abbroviHtioiis, by using 
the initial Icttnrs, or some of the principal letters of a 
word. Until ibe time of the port Liviua Andronicus, 
who flDitrisluNl about 340 s.o., there exi.it few nionit* 
snents of the Latin language. Tho oldest of tlioni is a 
hymn, which was chanted at their annual festival, liy 
tho^/hatrerarmilfii, a college of Roniiin priests. It was 
dug up at Rome in 1778, and is believed to bo us old us 
the time of Romulus. It contains hub few words that 
remained in the language. The next specimens belong 
to the limn of Ruma, and are the Saliun hymn, which 
was unintelligible to Horace, and the luyisnf Ruma; 
after which come the laws of the Twelve Tables, about 
B.G. 46t>. After the Romans had oonquored the south 
of Italy and Greooe, Greek terms and phrases were 
gratted on the old Latin stock, and the language lost 
osnoh of its original form. What, huwevor, it lust in 
wiginality, it gained in refinement and polish ; so that 
its golden age Antes nearly from this transformation, — 
Ikom tho death of Sylla through the reign of Augustus. 
The progress of tho Ifomans in the arts and aeienues 
during this period basexoited the admiration of 
posterity, and seonred them a rank among tho distin- 
guished nations of antiquity second only to the Greeks. 
They had seen their inl'eriority iu these respects to tho 
Greeks, and had boon brought to admire and copy 
their poetry, oratory, and woriis of art. Much, too, 
was owing to the oomparatire tranquillity which they 
wnjoyed during this period, and the protection anil 
wnoonragement whioh was a^rded to them. Tho Ian* 
the upper olassas (linpnta nobUia, claatiea) 
Was distingciehed from that of tha common people 
(lingua plebeia, vutgaria), tiie latter of which is only 
jmerved to us in o few phrasea in the oomto poets. 
There was also a urbana distinct from the 

bngm ruaiiait, as well os a liugua promndalia. After 
the death of Aumwtua, the langumce boeume more and 
more oorrupt, by tho introductiou of foreign teems 
from almost every language with whieh the- poonle- 
earae in oontaot. The degeneracy beeame mure rapid 
after the time of tho FUnys, -as there was no writer 
ttiodorating it. The eucceam iUoMona 
urif the Gotha, \ andolsi and Lombardh fiuodedifewitli 
IOCS 


Sicily, und had thus become intimately ucqunintcd with 
Greek liferuliire, that tlioy began to turn their atteu- 
ticiii to that subject. Their first poet was Livius An- 
dronicus, a Greek taken at the capture of Torentum, 
and who produced Latin tragedies ivnd comedies, 
translated from und modelled after the Greek. The 

E oet Jt'nniiis (d.c. 23d— IGfi) was regarded by the 
omnns as tho father of their pnotrv. Ho wrote tra- 
gedic'i, satirical and didiiotio pmmis,Mud tho '* Atinales/* 
nil epic on Homnti history, for which he was the first 
to use tho Latin hexameter. Distiiiguisliod as trogio 
))ont8 about this time, were roouvius, the nephew of 
Kniiiiis, iiiid his eon temporary Attius. Next follow.^ 
the comic poet Plautus, whoHO plsys, though rather of 
a low and coarse nature, aboiuui iu genuine touches of 
wit and humour, and wore much admired. Under 
Terence (ld3— lob) Latin comedy rose to its highest, 
though not to Attio excellonce. His comedies are all 
tninalatod or adapted from Greek sources, chieOy 
Menander, and are distingiiisbod for the elegance ana 
purity of tbeir atvie. lie simght to delineate the 
pathetin as well as the ridiculous features of daily life ; 
and though inferior to .Plautus in native vigour, ho 
surpassed him in constructive talent and depth of feel- 
ing. Nearly contemporary with him were Novius and 
Pomponiiis, authors of popular farces ; Cmcilius Sta- 
tius and Afiraniiis, who introduced Roman instead of 
Greek iiuinncrs upon the stage* Luciliiis (1-48— 103), a 

f iatriciitn by birth, gave to literature the advoutage of 
us rank as well as genius, and was regarded by the 
Romans aa tho father of satire, a stvie of poetiy in 
whioh be eminently distinguithed himself. The Romans, 
after this period, had no distinguished dramatio 
writers ; their pieces wore mostly translations or imita- 
tions of Greek works. The later tragjo writers of the 
Augustan age, Asiiiiiis, PoUio, Yaviaa with bis Thyes- 
tM, and Ond with his Medea, are praised, but they 
were never very popular. The ten tragedies whioh are 
ascribed to Seneca were never acted, and are too 
bombostio and rhetorical to please cultivated 
minds. The first rude annalists of Rome were 
Q. Rabins Fictor and L. Oiooiiu Alimontus, who 
were sucooeded the elder Cato (234—140), au- 
thor of the '* Originea '* of Rome, a work now lost. 
The last historian of importance in the pre-Anguatan 
period of Roman Uteratnre, was L. Cassius liemina, 
who wrote five or six books of Roman Annals,*' 
mentsof which are still extant. Pre-eminent among 
the nnmerous other authors of this period were L. Cm- 
lios, Antlpater, On. Gellins, Babliua, Sempronine, AseU 
Ho, C. Junius, Piio Frugi, Beaurus, Rufus, Oatulnt, 
Sylls, ValeriaB Antias. DistinguiBhod niuong tbeuvatxws 
who flourished before the time of Gioero were Stdpi- 
ciiis, the two Grae 4 fiii,->-irhose speeobes were efoleil to 
have been learned and mmestio,— Catuiua, Craasos, * 
Hoiieneioa, and Antonius. Jnrispnidenoe, aeweil as 
oratory; waarndtedtothe geutuaof the Roman peoploi 
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attempts to restore eloquence to its former position* 
and Jars down roles for the training of the orator. 
The elder Flii^ displayed a great love for the study of 
tinturn, and dfrew attention to the physiool sciences, ' 
v^d^revious to his time bad been entirely neglected. 

' ^<110 letters of the younger Pliny are of much value for 
the light thpy throw upon the period in which they 
were written; but many of them are ridiculously stu- 
died and elegant. The Brazen age, from the acoession 
of Hadrian to the fall of tlKi Western empire (a.s. 
117—476), exhibits not only the decline of taste, but 
the corruption of tho language. The intercourse of 
the Komans with barbariaus Wcame much more cy- 
teiided. Under the Antonines, especially, the language 
became overlaid with exotic words, phrases, and coti- 
etriictiuDS. Literature was also cuitiraled at Byzan- 
tium, Alexandria, Milan, and the principal cities of 
Oanl, as well as at Home. As the literature declined, 
and the language became corrupt, the number of gram- 
niarians increased; for classical Latin hod become 
almost a dead language, to be learned only from the 
ancient models. Ausonius, a grammiiriuti, rhetorician, 
and poet, wrote idyls aud epigrams marked by learn- 
ing and wit; Claudian wrote epical sketches; Aure- 
lius Pnidontlus, the greatest of primitive Christian 
poets, wrote a great variety of hymns and lyrical aud 
ueroio pieces, portions of winch are still employed in 
the services of the Catholic church ; St. Ambrose wrote 
Latin poems, remarkable for their austere simplirity 
and Bublimity. The decline of prose appears in the 
** Historia Augusta," a collection of imperial biogra- 
phies from Hadrian to Diocletian. The summaries of 
Aurelias Victor, Eutropius, and Sextus Ilufus, suc- 
ceeded. Almost tho last noteworthy Koman history 
was that of Ainmianus Maroclliims, extending to a.u. 
378. The grammarian Oornoliiis Pronto, and the 
rhetorioians Apnleius and Eunodius, are tho best ofj 
their claes. Tho *‘Ooiden Asa" of Apuleiiis is almost the 
only example in Latin literature of anything like a prose 
novel or roraanoe. The ehuroh fathers, as Tcrtullian, 
Minucius Polix, St. Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantiua, St. 
HiUry, St. Ambrose, and St. .lerome, are generally 
more remarkable for theological vigour than literary 
grooe. In the reign of Justinian was drawn up that 
admirable system of Jaws which bears the imperial! 
name. JuerirriAN'NConn.) AulusGellius, Nonius 

Marcellus, Festiis Donalus, Maorobiua, Servius, Pris- 
oianus, Caesariensis, and Isidore of Seville, continued 
to eberish its traditions by oriticisras, analyses, and 
snch like, Materaus wrote on mathematics, Proiitiiius 
and Vegelius on strategetica, Pulladius on rural 
economy, Solinns Publius victor and Vibius Sequester 
on geography and cosmogrophy. — Dunlop’s 
Hwfory "Roman JMvraiuret 3 vols., 1828; Ituhr’s 

Oetchiehte der Rom. Idiorainr, 2 vols., 1844-45; 
Bernhardt’s Orundrus der Ron. Literature 1850; 
Esehenbnrg’s CUutieal Literature, 1841; Browne’s 
Hietory qf Roman Claeeiaal Literature, 1863 ; The New 
Awteriean Cjifelopndia, 1860. 

LlTiBStuus Dorbi, lAt-W-ee-muedor^^ai (Lat. fafwri- 
MN«, broadest, and doreum, the back), in Aiiat., is the 
name of a broad flat mnsoleof the back, which serves to 
move the hamerin downward and backwards* and to 
tnm it upon its axis. 

Latitudr akd Lokoitvdb, l&P^eduda (Lat. laHtudo, 
breadth; tongiiudo, length). — Latitude and longitude 
are the means by which the exact position of any place 
on the earth’s earfaoe, or any star in the field of the 
noavens, may bo determined and described ; but latitude 
m loDfntude in geography are not identical with lati- 
tude and longitude in astronomy, and the terms will 
require a separate definition, according to their ocoep- 
t^on in each science. In Geog., the position of any 
place on the earth's surface is indicated by the inter- 
Beotion of two imairinary oiroles at right angles to each 
other, one of whioh is a great oirole passing through : 
the pioira itself and the poles perpendicularly to the 
KfV? the other, the equator: 

melt, if the place happen to bo situate on that line* 1 
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dian of €hraenwich* from (P to 180^, while latitode it 
meosared N. and B. ofthee(|raafor,iimtheequatorto 
tho poles, on any great drole that is^erpendiouiar to the 
plane of the Moator, from to 9(r. Longitude may 

also be descrioed, in other words, ae the angle con- 
tained between the plane of the meridian of any plaoe 
and the piano of the meridian of Greenwich, which 
intersect in the earth’s axis ; and latitude as the on^e 
that is subtended at the earth’s centre by the ore of 
the meridian, or great circle, which is intercepted 
between the position of any plaoe on the earth's sur- 
face aud the equator. This is not strictly true, how- 
ever, ns far as latitude is concerned ; os the earth is a 
spheroid in shape, and not an exact sphere (see 
JfiAUTn, Dxorrr, Gbodesy) ; but, in the construction 
of mails and globes, and for all practical purposes of 
an ordinary nature, the diiferenc^iS not appreoiable j 
and as this angle, for any posUitm on the earth’s sur- 
* to the altitude of the pole of the 


or a circle, the plane of which passes ^roni^ the place 
to question in a direction parallel to the ^ne of the 
wwles, the former shows the 
SRU* which the place is aitnated, and 

fbe latter the degree or parallol DfWltnde. Longttnde 
."ipfiMOSured along the equator, B. and W, of the meri- 
:< IKK) 


face, would be equal t 
lienveua at that place, the latitude of any place is 
usually determined by ascertaining the altitude of the 
pule at tho plsco in question, wherever it may happen 
to he. In Astron., the latitude of any star is its an- 
gular distance from the ecliptic measured on a great 
circle, the plane of whic'' posses through the star and 
the poles of the heaveiv or it may be defined as the 
arc of this great circle t ..a is intercepted between the 
position of the star and the ecliptic, wliile its longitude 
IS ilio angle made by the inclination of the planes of 
two great circles which intersect in the axis of the 
hoavetiH, one of which passes through the star and the 
poles of the heavens, aud the other through the poles 
of the heavens and the interseotion of ( he cqij^or and 
the ecliptic at the vernal equinox; or, in otn^words* 
the arc uf the ecliptic intercepted between the planes 
that pass through tho star and the first point of Aries* 
and the poles of the heavens, at right angles to the 
plane of tho ecliptic. In astronomy, therefore* the 
longitude of heavenly bodies is measured along the 
ecliptic instead of along the equator, os in geography; 
and celestial lon(*itade is reckoned all round tho 
ecliptic eastward in one direction, from 0°, or tho first 
point of Aries, to 360°. It should be said t!^t, in 
astronomical writings and calculations, the longitude of 
places on the earth’s surface is reckoned nod noted in 
the same luanner, and not E. and W, of Greenwich* as 
in geography. The positions of the heavenly bodies are 
not now determined by latitude and longitude, but by 
their right ascension and declination. {See AscEV- 
sioir. Bight; Declieatioe.) The determination of 
latitude and longitude of any place on tho earth’s 
surface is clTected by calculations bused on observa- 
tions of the positions of the heavenly bodies, with 
accurate instruments; the latitude ‘of any place 
being, aa it has been observed, the altitude of tho pole 
of the heavens at that place, and the longitude, the 
difference between Greenwich time and the time at 
the place itself at the same instant. The methods of 
determining tho latitude of a place are various. The 
following is generally adopted at fixed observatories* 
especially in Enrope* where the pole is situated high 
in the heavens, and circumpolar stars are far above 
the horizon, and it is effected by means of accurate 
transit, moral, or altitude and azimuth circles. The 
precise situation of the pole is found by observing the 
altitudes of stars wfaion are close to the pole, and 
describe small circles round it, at their culminating 
points above the pole and bdow it. “When these 
observations have been duly corrected, the position of 
the pole, which lies midway between the Eulminationa 
of the star above and below it, may be determined, and 
its altitude, and consequently the latitude of the place* 
may be found. This is a method by whioh the latitude 
of a plaoe is determined independently, that is to say. 
withont reference to known data of the positions oi 
Stan which have been aaoertained elsewhere. In 
determining latitudes at or near the equator, the 
altitudes or the sun nsnst be obserred, both before and 
after either the snnuner or winter solstice, from which 
the altitude of the point midway between them, whieh 
hes in the equator* may he deduced, and the lotitnde 
determined. There are other methods by which the 
latUnde of a place is determined diiferentiiilly, oait is* 
termed, in which use of data of the polar distonoes 

of stova laeertalMA nt other observatonu is involved^ 
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and the polar diatadee of the Mnith, wbieb oorre- 
aponds to the oo-latituda of the place, ia aaoeitained 
from obaervations of the meridian lenith dietaneee of, 
itan which pass near the lenlth, and of wliich tiie 
pohur diatancea are known. Thia ia footed bj meana 
of the aenith sector, and titere are other meihoda of { 
obtaininf; thelaCitndc differentiany, in which the traaait 
inatrument, the repeating circle, and Tronditon'a re- 
heoting circle, are used : bat it ia beyond the oompaaa 
of the preient work to deacribe the modui cpBrandi in 
each case $eriatim. At aea the latitude ia lometimea 
obtained by taking the altitude of the aun above the 
visible boriaon when on the meridian, by moons of a 
eextant, and aomotimea recourse ia had to observations 
of the moon, the planets, and some of the more 
brilliant atara, when on the meridian. The method 
employed will bcn^imd in detail in any work on navi* 
gation. With rosahi^ to the determination of tho 
longitude of any place on the earth's surface, aa it may 
be known as soon as the difference between Greenwicn 
time and the time at the place in question baa been 
aacertaiued, it is manifest that these two points must 
be known before its longitude can be determined. 
Tho time at Greenwich may be known by reference to 
the chrouometcra, which are always carried on board 
ahip for this purpose, and by persons w'ho are engaged 
in expeditious for the advancement of the soieuces of 
astronomy and geography, tho olironometers being 
accurately sot according to Greenwich time prior to 
leaving England; but Greenwich time may also be 
ascertained astronomically from the observation uf 
each phenomena aa the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites 
fiM Jvpitbb), solar eclipses, and the occultations of 
fixed atg]^ by the moon,.aB tables of these phenomena, 
including the occultations by the moon of all llxed 
stars to the sixth degree of magnitude, are noted in 
the ''Ifautical Almanac,** according to the time at 
which they would take place at Greenwich. As soon 
ns the commencement of any of tho phenomena that 
have been mentioned is remarked, Greenwich time is 
known on reference to the almanac, and may be pro- 
served by setting a watch to the hour iudicated. 
Another method of finding the longitude of a place 
consists in taking observations of the transit of the 
moon and certain stars, which happen to be near her 
parallel of declination, across tho meridian with a 
transit instrument. The stars which should bo ob- 
eerved with the moon, to afford the means of correct* 
ing the moon's transit, are noted in the "liaiilical 
Amianac," as well as the variations in tho right ascen- 
sion of the moon for an hour of longitude. Tlie right 
asoensiou of the moon having been ascertained, which 
will be less than its right ascension at Greenwich if| 
the place be east of Greenwich, and greater if west, 
the difference between the right ascension at each 
place must bo obtained, and the result divided by the 
variation in an hour of longitude, which gives the lon- 
gitude of tho place in hours and decimal parts of an 
hour. At sea, where a transit instrument cannot be 
used, the longitude is found by taking lunar observa- 
tion^— that is to say, by observing the distance of the 
moon from the sun, or anvof the planets or fixed stars, 
by means of a sextant. These distances are caloulated 
and registorod in the ** Kantioal Almanac" for every 
anccessive interval of three hoars, according to Green- 
wich time, by which the observer is enabled to deter- 
mine the Greenwich time that corresponds t<j the time 
of observation at the place. The method of taking a 
lunar observation will ne found in any work on naviga- 
tion. The compntation of lunar distances is readily 
effected by tl^e aid of tables of the lunar motions, 
—those known as Thomsoffs Tables being recom- 
mended as convenient and infflciently accurate. The 
time at tbe place of which the longitude is required is 
ascertained by means of a transit iostrumeot (§e* 
Tkiirsis iNflTBViCBirt), or from observations of the al- 
^tude or senith distance of tbe snn or any of the planets 
or stars when not on the meridian, from which toe hour 
angle must be determined. If the altitude of the aun 
hee been taken, tbe hour angle givea the apparent time 
sifter 13 A.M., if the eun be to the west ox the meri- 
dteDf and before 12 if it be to the east ; and this 
' apparent time must be reduMd to mean time ^ the 
aw3 tables given in the ^*]!raatii^ Almanao.** When, 
•pIbsiPt or star ia the ol^t obMrruA ^ hm «d|^ 
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must be added to ite right ascension when it is to tbp 
west of tbe meridian, and aubtraoted from n wbda It 
is to the east. This gives the sidereel thtte,^oiPb ega 
be readily reduced to mean solar time. Greenwich 
time, ana the time at the place of which Ute lonritad# 
ia required, having been aaoertained, the *dilfeM|toLj 
between the two. when reduced to degrees, minuteit 
and seconds, will give the longitude of the plsco w 
question, and the place will Im known to be eatt (fr. 
west of Greenwich, aooopiing as the time there ia IptCV 
or earlier than Greouwidn time. It it manifestly ias« 
possible to do more in the present artiole than mva * 
brief statement of the priuoiplee on wbloh the ootefSi 
mination of the latitude and longitude «t any of 
the earth's surface depends, and a bare enumeration 
some of tbe methods that are used. The details of the 
various onorations and oaloulatioua employed in prao« 
lice may be gathered, oe it has been already said, from 
any work on the soience of navigation as well aa from 
works on astronomy and geodesy.— Bef. Sng. QjfCtop. 

LATiTvniNABiAU, Idt-e-iu-din-ai'-Tt-Su (Fr. wHtU^ 
naire), among divines is applied to one who isregaided 
as holding loosely by denominational distinotions, and 
as believing that heaven is open to persons of very dif* 
forent denominations. More particularly tbe term wif 
applied to certain theologians of tho BngUsh ehuroh, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. They 
endeavoured to sUay the oontests that prevailed 
between the more violent Episoopalians on tbe one 
bund, and the more rigid Fresbyterkuis and Indepen* 
dents on tbe other, with respect to the forms of churoih 
government and public worship, and also between the 
Arminiana and Calvinists, with respect to oertaiu 
religious tenets. Many of them were men sealously 
attached to the forms of government Mid worship of 
tho established church, but they did not consider these 
as absolutely necessary to the constitniion of a Chi^> 
tian church, and tnerefore held that those who 
followed other forms wore not to be excluded from 
their communion, or to forfeit the title of l^ethrm. 
They reduood tho fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
to a fow points, iind thus showed that the disputed 
subjects wore matters of indifforenoe with respect to 
salvaliun. Tbe chief leaders wero Holes and OhiUing* 
worth'; but More, Cudwortfa, Gale, Whitcbcot, Wilkins, 
and Tillotsun, were also among the munber. They 
mot with much opposition, mid were branded aa 
atheists and deists by some, and as Sooinians 
otiicrs ; but upon tbe restoration Charles II. they 
wero raised to the first dignities in tho oburoh, aim 
held in general esteem. 

LATTKB-nAY BaXMXS. (Sf 0 MOBKOWf.) 

Lattice Beuiob. (See Railway.) 

Lai'ub Rbctuu. [See Ellzpsb, Hypibsoia* FdJU- 

BOLA.) 

Laudanuu. (See Opium. ) 

Lauds, lawda (Lot. Zaair, praise), in the inottmtio 
service, follow next after tbe noctnrns, and - ooMiet 
principally of psalms, hymns, &c. ; whence their 
In tho reformed Church of England the lau^ aPa fioif : 
merged in the matins. ' 

liAuaniwa-GAS, protoxide of nitrogen; eo mML 
from its effects upon tbe human system. (Ate 

GBK, l*BOTOXI1)]l or.) 

Laughtbb, Ittff-ter (Ang.-8ax.),a well-kDOwn autiba^ 
or emotion, peculiar to the human speoiee. It frcNWa* ’ ' 
stoned physically by a grateAil titiUation, riii]^ Itok 
dcnly and irresistibly, and manifests its^ prindpaOiy 
in the face, bat extending also to tha throat, thOiax* 
and abdomen. As to the mental eanse of laaghtoh 
much difference of opinion exists among nUlosophenb'' 
According to Aristotle, ** tbe ^ieuhMu UttpM Bonia* 
thing deformed, and oonslsts in thote smaller toiilta 
which ere neither painful nor penbieioua, Imt nnba* \ 
seeming.** He it speaking, however, here ohfr of tlka'.V 
ridiculous in manners. Cicero lays tluib tha tdt* sMf 
laughter <*liei in a certain oShnsiveaeMa^d "* — 
for those sayings are langhed at,< solely < 
which point oukend deeignete ■oktoethhaiB « 
an inoff^ive manner.** Hobbee definee 1 
be ** a eudden gkvy arisiiicr from a 

of some eminenoy u oorselvei by i 

infirmitr of othere or with oar own 
Cemv^ oontrorerte tbfr opiniolon, aM nabMaa 
that JiraShtaff ^isth not vosnit tha 
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but tololr from the perception of odditj, with wliifllh Xieholna iBowe, lAiirenoe SwadeiL Ooll<qr Olhbar, 
the passion tMOcoHslonellf, not neocfsarily, combined;" 'VVtHiam White, Thomu Warton, Henrv Jemes 1^«. 
ae is Tminitoat from the following conHiderntioiM : — Tlioniae Southey (who eoneented to a cemnititation ig 
1. that “ contempt may be raised in a very high degree, his wine for £27), Witliam Wordsworth (with a sakry 
hQiliJptddpnly and unexpeotedly, withont producing of £3^), and Alfiml Tennyson. 

V least tentienoy to Udgh ; " and, 2. that ** laughter LiunBL. (Srs Laprub and Civxsufl.) 

may bo, and often is, prodmmd by the peneption of LAUaim, in Bot., the tynicu gen. of ih» 

jne«iiigruons*aasociat{on, wiiero there is no eontonipt/* nnt. ord. Lauraeta. The species Jj. noUlia is the 
The proper object of laughter is a curious and tirtex* sweet-luiy, or laurel, and probably the JSIcrMit, or' 

E potod afUuity, rightly oxprea|e(l by the word oddity, green )iay-<tree of the Bible. It is the elasaio shrub 
lant mukes the source of laughter to bo a eiiddon that lurnisbed the heroes of antiquity with their laurei 
conversion into nothing of a loiig*raised and highly* crowns. The fruit ie officinal, under the name of tiiqr 
wrought expectation, in oratory, the tiowot of ex* or laural barriaa, mid reputed to be aromatic, Bt^ma* 
citing laughter is often of the greatest aavaiitage, and lant, and narcotic. By distillation with water, these 
sometimes more powerful than the strongest urgiiinents. berries yield the volatile oil qf aweet hay. A substance 
It h resorted to either merclyto divert by that grateful called axpntaaad oil qf haya^ or UMralfat^ is also ob* 
titillatiou which it excites, or to influence the opinions tuitied from the fmite, lioth fresh fui*firy, by pressing 
and purposes of the heurers.—B^/'. Campbeira Vhilo- them after they have been boil^rin water. Laurel* 
aoiphy qf Jihaiorie; Hutcheson's Jitaay on Lanyhtrr; leaves have somewhat similar properties to the fruit. 
HeAttWt'EaaayonltonnhiaranfijMdierouaCompoaUum; They are used in cookery for flavouring. They mnst 
lianVs Sritik dar VrfhaUakraft. not he confounded with the leaves of the poisonous 

IjAVVCfUt lawiioh (A itg. 'Sax.), a wide flat-hottomed cherry -laurel. [Saa Cbrasub ) 
boat, strongly resembling thn long'htiut (which it has Lava, la^-va Otal.), u general term applied to the 
almost BUperaeded); hilt iH longer, and carries a grentpr niinend substances prodooed by aetuc volcnnoea. 
numherof oars, and is, theretoro, better fitted for going When tin eruption ocop' the lava is expelled in u 
up narrow and shallow rivers. soim-flnid muss, about '• • gonsistenue of butter; it 

LAUNcmira. (6Ve tiitxr-nuiT.TiTira.) noon ctMiis, howe\er, on ' 'le eaftarior surface, while the 

Laura, Utip'-rii, is a immo given to a collection of inifrnnl mnss reinaiiis liquid for a considerable length 
little ocUs, at some distance from each other, in whifh of tiine. Lava consists princt;mlly of pyroccnc, or 
tbo horriilts of aueient limes lived togcthi'r in a wilder- augile; hut various minerals enter into its composition, 
ness. TIichc hermits did not live m cnmniuitifr, and l.AVANDri.A, htt'-an'-du^ld (I^at ), in Bot., the La- 
thus dilFcrcd from moiilm in a monavfery ; but oneli lender, « geu. of the n.it. ord. Aa6la^e. The flowering 
provided for himself in his distinct eeil. The mo>)t licuds oi L. vem, the well-known lavender, yield hv 
ceidiirated laurus mentioned in luslory were in oisiiliutinn with water EnylUh oilqf /tit'enacr,'wfaion 
PalcitinQ. >•< Urgi lv emplnveil in porlamcry ; and nliio m medi- 

Lavracrr<i, {atp-rai'-tS'S (Liit. fuiirus, n1iinrel),in ein«', ha a stimulant, stomachic, and eurminottve. Tha 
But., the Laurel fum., a mil., ord. of r>(r*ir»/Www<'ir, ibnuTiiig hrnris of L. apira or I iti/oUa, French 
atlb-cUss JlfoN 0 CA/diNy//eir. Trees or Bhriihs mib rxiti- lniend«'r, in'Ki oil qf apika, or /ortifn ail qf Javendar, 
ptilalC leaves, usnall'v altcriiato and ilottod. Flowers ivhieh hui a much less agreeable odour than th» 
gcitci^ly perfect, somei;iiMe<i impi'riecilv tiiiisexiial ; Kii^msIi oil, arui h not employed medicinallr. It is 
oalyxinferior, deeply 4~-h.pUift,ooJourtMl 111 two whorls: usnl )>ri;toipaUy by painters and varuisli^maker.-), and 
atamans pengynous, dcliiuto; mine alwnrs atrnie : (o Hdnlicrato tlie J^iiglrah oil. L. Sfmckaa oho yields 
oyary siipcnor, with 1 or 2 pcMidulons ovules. Fruit bv disiill.ition an essLMitial oil, which it commooly flU* 
a henry or a drupe. Seeds cxidbiiniinous ; rr*brvo tiiigni-.lirMl ns true oi7 r/ spike, 
with large cotyledons aiul a suponor nuiiolo. The J/AViiNoxa. {Sec LAVAirnutA.) 
order comprises ri4 genera and 4'>0 apecies. They nro Lavjjr. (<yee FouriiyRA.) 

dhiofly‘irattiFes of fropical regions ; but a fewru-cur in ^ Law, faw (Lat. lex; from /e^o, I gather or coUact), 
Horth America, and one (-LonrKs tiohilig) in Farone. in its most general and comprelienHive signlfioatior. 
The possession of arnraatie properto^n, whioh are due lienotos » rule of notion, and is applied indisoriTniuatcly 
■to the presence of volatile oils, oluirueterizcH nearly all to nil Utiuls of notion, vrhclher uniuiatc or inanimate, 
the plants of this order. Beieral have edible friiiu, rntionnl or irmtioiml. Thus wo speak of the laws of 
and many yield valuable timber. Among the ueefnl motion or of graiitntion, os well as that of nature and 
products of this order lire eiMVfiiMon, rrMirifx, cimphor, nfnniions. It is, rarthor,'a rule of action, prescrilwd 
eaeaqfhta, and bihiru bark. (See Lauruh.) by some superior, and which some inferior k bouud to 

LAUKRAtR, Fort, iofc'-rr-n/, i.«i mu oHiecr of the obev. Xu a more restricted sense, it: m applied, not to 
•myiil household, in the lord chniuberlaiu's department, rules of action in general, but of human nctioa or 
The appellation is derived from the Latin Uwrua, n eondnot. Laws of human action are divided into 
Isirral, from the ancient onstom of erowumg the divitm and liuinnn, — the laws of God and the laws of 
BTiLliBcofijI ports in the musical contests with a wreath man. The laws of Qod are either natural orTCvealed. 
ciflaitrel. This onstom prevailed among the aueient. The natunil laws arc such as God has implanted in the 
Greeks, and was also adopted by the Uomans. In the iminre of man; the revealed laws, such os he has 
12th eeittury it was 'renewed by the luhiins, and revealed to ns in the sacred Scriptures. If man were 
the erownhig of retrarcb, at Kome, woa ■olcnmized to live in a state of nature, nncouncctod with other 
with great ceremony in 1311. The German emperors mdivuluiiN, there would bo no occasion for any other 
also wnfeired this title on their court poet. The law s than those of nature and of revelation. Butman 
earliest mention of a poet laupeute, under that tiil»*. was formed for society ; and hence the necessity for 
occirrs in the reign of Edward IV., when John K;iv having another class of laws for bis guidanccA-the 
received the appointment, though this is believed ti> lunimn. These arc of various kinds; at the law of 
be the tame ofllce which was held ns early as the reign nations, civil law, municipal law, &c. 
of Henry III., bv Henry de Avranches, who is styled Law, Pictiok or. (Sae Fimow Of Law.) 

"^king's versifier.'^' and was paid a hundred shilluiga a Law M men ant. (Sea Ln Msrcatobia.) 
year by way of stipend. Foet lanreate, however, was Law, MuninrAL, or Positivb, m the rule by whielL 
also an academical title in England, conferred tiy the pnrticnlur districts, commuuitirs, or nations, are 
universities fur proficiency ill gremiDar, which included govcriipj. Municipd law, strictly speaking, denotes 
rlietorir and versiHcation. The poet Ekelton was thus only the laws of a single munieipiMn, or free towa^ yet^ 
laureated, and was among the lost that received that in cojnmon laognagc, it is applied to the laws of a 
honour. Ho was likewise laureate to Henry VUE. stiito or nation. It is deflned to be "a mle of dvfi 
Ben Jonsem tme court poet to James I., but does not cmuiuct, prescribed by the supreme power in a state." 
seem to havo boAl the title of laureate formal^ granted The sovereign power is the -power of making lawg, 
him. The first patent of this office was grsnted in the which is sometimes vested in an aggregate asssmbly^ 
feign of Charles 1. (1690), and assigns to toe laureate consisting of all the firso members of a commiiiiil^* 
a salaiy of £160 a year, and a tiencs of Canary wine when it is called a demooraoy ; eometimss in a souaail 
mit of the royal cellars. Hrydsn was appointed composed of select mensbers, when it is styled ah ' 
Jamrsete to Charles II., and afterwards to James II. nrisiuoracy; and sometimes it is in the h«ub of wl 
She siiseesaom of Bryden hare keen Hilmm Tatsi, single individiisl,^iilMii'it is tsmedn manarchy. AU 
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otMr speeiM of iroTerniMiit wt oIUmt oorraptiont ef» 
or rodueible to, tbooe three. It ii ia tlio pom of the 
lOftieletitre it my titno to eUer the lew. The proper 
I'aeelion of the eieoutlva is to ednUnister ^e lew, not 
to nieko it ; to mot npon its true eomtraetion, not to 
fix H. Tho legialetive power of e Kovenunent is 

• penerjiUy employed in mere note of enieodment end 
supplement. Its ofiieo is not so much to oreate 
qrsteme of lews e** to supply defects end cure misofaiets 
in mtems already ezisfinp. Frequent experiments 
here shown that laws at variance with the manners and 
religious tiows of a pecmleoaiiuot be tbroed upon them, 
Uowestt well meant ana however heneflcial may have 

*■« been tlicir mllnenoe luion other people ; and that by 
means of laws a legislator can iio more elevate bis 
coantrymen to a higber degree of relluemeiit, without 
passing through m^nterveiiing steps, than he can 
reduce them again condition above which they 
have risen in the iiaturar course of events. The legia< 
lation of no country probably ever gave origin to its 
whole body of taws, in the very formation of society, 
the principles of natural justice and the obligutiona of 
pood faith must have been reengnised heiore any 
common legislatnre was arhnowledged. Wherever we 

« trace positive laws in the early Ntages of soeitty. they 
are few, and noc of any wide extent. Tlie formation of 
codes or systems of general law for the government of 
u people, atid adapted to then wants, is a biiHiness 
wliicfi takes place only in advanced stages of society. 
The Institutes, Pandecte, and Code of Jnstinian wore 
made in tho latter ages of Homan grandeur, not iiy 
instituting a new system, but by enibiiUying the 
maxims, the rules, and the principles which thr ablest 
jurists bad colleotod in diflerent ages, and from the 
various Ugbta of reason, experience, and juridical 
decision. Laws may bo divided into ilecfuruuiry, 
direotory, remedial, and prohibitory <ir penal. De- 

, claratory laws arc sncli as decl.irc wliut the law is or 
shall bo. Directory laws arc such as prcHcnbe rtiloH of 
conduct, or limit or enlarge rights, or point out modes 
of remedy. Itemediul laws are those whose object 
is to redress some private injury or some piibbr 
iuconvenicnce. Prohibitory and ponul laws are those 
which forbid certain thing's to be done or omitted, 
under a penalty or vindicatory sanction. Municipal 
law is also divided into written and unwritten, or 
statute and common law. btutute law is the express 
written wilt of the legislature, rendered aiithcniic by 
certain prescribed fonim and solemnities. The com mon 
law includes those pnnciplcs, usages, and rules ot 

• action applicable to the goveriimoiit and seeuntv of 
person and property, which do not rest for their 
authority upon any exiiress and positu’c declaration of 
Uie will of the legislature, but vtImcIj Jiave come into 
use by gradual adoption, and received from time 
to time the sanction of the courts of justice, without 
any legislative act or inturfereuce. Acronling to Hir 
Matthew Hale, the common law of Irngland is " not 
the product of the wisdom of aome one man, or society 
of men, in any one age ; but of the wisdom, counsel, 
experience, and observation of many ages of wise and 
observing men.'* Tho best evidence of the common 
law is to be found in tho decisionM of the courts of 
justice, and in the treatises and digesta of learned men. 

' This distinction Imtween written and nn written law' is 
of great antiquity, having been iu use among the 
ancient (Ireeks and Homans, though it does not sesui 
to bnve bten regularly made by the jurists. 

Law OF EnchLVJi, Tbb, is divided into written or 
statute law, and unwritten or common law. The for- 
mer of these oomprises the atatntes, sots, or edicts 
made bjr the soveTeign. by and with the consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons m pur- 

• liaiueut assembled. It is a priuciplc in the English 
Jaw, tliat an act of parliament, deUverad in dear and 
lutefiigible terms, cannot be questioned, or it# aothority 
oontrolled in any court of justioa. A statute begiaa (b 
operate Arom the time that it reoeivoa the royal aasent, 
nnlesa some other time be died by the aet itaalf for 
the purpose, la interpreting statufeea, the courts we 
gownmed by fonner auiudioationa, «r, in the abssnoe 
oftheaa, by analogy and general reasoning. The words 
of « efeetate are to be tshea, is their natonl, plein, 
obvkmt, and ordinary aigaUtoafson mid import. It is 
to be eoflirtroed, not aoeordiiig tolhe angrelettif^ but 
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the biteat and object for whleh itwaamm.. SmhedMl 
Statutes are to be oonatmed hbfiiel}y,«sd. pamdoiim 
atrietly. Btatutea ere eitlier pnm ^ ptithte, A 
pnblio Btaittte is a universal ruletbat regwuatiie wbola 
eommuutiy s private eeta ere eudb as eoneermUh^ 
particular interest or benefit of eertniu ind'bld«wh>rur^ 
of particular ebnaea of men, ^eawndly . apeaking» 
eututes are public, and a priiate aiatute nav be ve» 
garded as an exception to the genafalrttbt< Of private^ 
acts, some are local, as a:fl^tiugoolype|tidoularplacca| 
others persouaJ, ns conlmed to pnrtieular persona* 
Formerly ihc courts of law were not bound to notief . 
judicially private statutes; so tbat>it was neoeSMry, tit 
order to plead one of these, toeet hi forth partioularly; 
but now, by 19 k 14 Viot. q. 21, every act ft to b* . 
taken as a public one. and judicially noticed « iadk« * 
unless the contrary be expressly declared. For eon- 
veiiiotice of rclorenco, acts are now also divided, in oor 
printed statute*books, into public geueraJ acto, loeil 
and personal acts declared public, private printsA 
acti, and private acts not prittted. Tbe common, or 
unwritten law {lex new sertpfe), is so eslled, not sa 
being, sLrintly speaking, unwritten, but heeauaa 
its original institution and authority are not set 
dimn 111 writing. It is wbat has been called by Mr* 
Honthani “judgu-made law," the monuments ana evl- 
doiioes of w liich are oontained in the records of the 
sexeral courts of justice, in books of reports and 
judicial decisions, and in the treatises of learned jurists 
preserved and handed down to us trom the earliest 
times. It includes, not only general customs, or the 
common law properly so oulfed, but also the particular 
customs of certain parts of the kingdom, aa well sa 
those particular laws that are, by custom, only observed 
in certain courts and jurisdictions. The i|Dwritten, or 
couiinoii Kiw, IS thus distinguishable into three kinds I 
—1 . Germriil customs, which are the uuivegaal rule of 
the whole kingilotn, and form the common law in ita 
stricter and more usual signiflration. 2. Fartioulw 
ciivtoins, which alfect only the inhabitants of partioUiar 
districts. 9. Certain particular laws which, by OttStom* 
are odopted and used by some particular oourto m 
pretty general and extensive jur^ietion. Clenanil 
ciistoniH, or common law strictly so ealled, **i$ that 
law by which proeeodings and aeterminiUipns in tlin 
orditjurv courts of justice are principally goidnd agd 
directed ; this, for the roost part, settleathecounie ill 
winch lanils descend by inheritance ; tbe snanasir and 
form of acr|inriiig and transferring property; the 
suleinnilies ami oViligations of contracts; me nilfi of ‘ 
expounding Wills, deeds, and acts of parliament; tbo 
respective remedies of civil injuries; and an infliiite 
tiiirnher oi irnnuter particulars, which diituse them- 
selves us extensiveh >08 tbe orainary disiributlom at 
common justice requires." Judicial uecisions are tho 
principal and most authoritative evidence that can be ' 
given of a general custom. When questions oeour 
which do not happen to be fixed by any knowti deoi- 
I Sion, these are disposed of by the judges in the roanuav 
lliai tlii>y think im>st conformable to ihe received roJtf , 

I in analogous cases ; or, if there be nouo such to fmida 
them, then according -to the natnrul rcasim or ibf. 
thing. 'J'he judges are the depoeitarirs of the lawv* ' 
tho living oracles who must decide m all oases oi 
doubt, and who are Imund bv oath to decide aceordfug " 
to th.‘ law of tbe laud. The second branch of .tbd' 
unwritten laws of England are particular mistoms or 
lawn which afiect only the inhahiUiuts of pariionlar 
districts, and which are commonly distiiiguisbed by tba 
word **ou8t&ms'* per m. A custom, ihetwfore, so fiuf 
as it extends, supersedes tbe general law. Sueli iftba 
custom of gavelkind in Keiirt, which ordaina that -ftot 
the eldest son only, but 411 tbe sons alike, ehaUsuttoai^ 
to tbn lather's ioberitanee; and tbe custom of toroogb* 
Englitb, which prevails in certain bofoogbs, that tto 
youngest son shall inherit the estate in prercrenee to 
all his older brothers. Such, also, arc the ape^ and ' 
partienlar customs of manort, of wbich every one 
more or lass, and which bind all the eopyboM oad am- . ? 
toma^ tenants who bold of tbe said manors. A eus- " 
tom, in ordsr.tobe legid and binding, ** must haesbeen;/*. 
nasd so long that the memory of luaa ruuneth imV td 
^ eontrary." Utm, legal memory dates from ihd. 
fleet year or Bidwrd L ; oo that if a oostcim eao hOy. 
ohosmflahaao onwm i Boed abwe fhat date, ift ia 
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M » ciMton). It is uot neo«B8Brf , hoirnTer* to prova an actton inttifcatad bj a primta panon. - Crmimtl 
itaeziiitoiioe for ao long a time, tba presumption being, Xoar.— A crime or misatmeanour is ab aet aommffeted 
in want of arideoee to -tbe contrary^ that it has pra- or omitted, in violation of a pabliolairaitharlbrldddiBg 
vailed <iurii^the whole of that penod. Farther, bj or coraokanding it. Crime and misdemeanour are, 

9 AViU. fv. 0 . 71, it is declared that castomarj aud strictly speaking, synon^rmoua ternia, though in corn- 
i^'fif^oriptivo elaims of rights to be exeroiaed over the mon usage tbe torjuor » applied to greater offences. 
landB of other persons (as the rights of oommon way, the latter to such as are of less conseqnenoe. All % 
or the lik^ shall be su^ciently established by an un- crimes ought to he estimated merelv according to the 
interrupted enjoyment, iu some oases for thirty, in mischief vmioh they produce in civil society; fbr ho- 
others for twenty yean. A custom must have been man laws ought only to concern tliemselves with soda! 
oontinued, because any inteiTuptioii would give rise to and relative duties, being lutended only to regulate the 
• new beginning,' which would be within time of conduct of man, considered under various mations as 
memory, and thus invalid. It must have been peace- a member of civil society. Hence,' private vices, or 
able and acquiesced in, — not subject to contontion and breaches of mere absolute duties, which man is bound rv 
dispute ,* for a custom derives its force aud authority to perform considered only as an individual, oaimot 
from oominou consent ; but where it has been disputecf, be the proper object of any municipal law, farther 
this consent is wanting. It must also be rcaHonubto; than their evil example or other pgiaiiicious effeota may 
or rather, it must not ho unrettsunahle. Farther, cus- be prc|iuiioial to the comnmiiit]iVi There are, however, 
toms ought to be certain, and must bo consistent with some misdemeanonrs which aie punished by tbe mnni- 
eooh other. It is also a rule, that customs in deroga- cipal law, that have in tlioinselves^ nothing^ criminal 
Cion of the oommon law must bo construed strictly ; but are made unlawful by the positive constitutiems of 
and no custom can jirevail agaiust an express act of tliestatc, for public convenience; us poaching, Ac. The 

S rliaroout. Benide.’i local customs, properly so called, offences which are cither directly, or by consequence, 
ore are, in different piirtH of the country, certain injurious to civil society, and therefore punishable by 

existing, which, iiuIchs excluded expressly or the lawcimf Kngla: I, arc divided into the following » 
impliedly, by agreeineut between the parties, regulate general classes • Uoie which are mure immediately 
to some extent the relation of landlord and tenant, or injurious to Oodiio.j Jda holy religiou; 2. snoh as vio* 
affect tho reciprocal rights of inouining and outgoing late and transgrcii ..ho law of nations ; 3. such as more 
tenants, and am usually known as *' customs of the especially affect tiio sovereign executive power of the 
eouulry.** Bimilar to these am the ** usages of tradn" state, or the king nnd his government; -1. aucb as 
which exist iu oertain nluces ; und, in order to bo effoc- more directly inlnngc the riglits of tlio publio or com- 
tlve, must bo proved by apt evidence. The third monnealih; nnd u. such uh derogate from those rights 
branoh of unwritten, or common Inw, comprises tliose nnd duties which arc owing to parliciilur persons, aud 
laws which are in uso only in certain particular courts iu tlin presenation and Miidicution of which the com* 
aud Jiirisdiotiorts. These arc the civil and canon l.vws. luniuty is deeply interested. The several species of 
Tha reason why ihtsso are classed under unwritieu offences again.st God aud religion are apostasy, heresy, 
law is that, though coutamed in codes, institutions, ofhMiees against the cHtabimlicd church, blasphemy, 
decretals, &C., they havo their force und efTieaev in swearing and cursing, witchcraft and cunjuratton, relU , 
this country, not on that account, hut heciuise ihov gioiis inipustors, simonv, prohuiation of tne Lord's day, 
bav6becn admitted nnd received hy iinnienioriul u.sago drunkenness, lewiinp.is. 'J')i» pnmnual ixTences against 
and oustom in some particular cases ami lu some pur* the law of nations, rcgnrdeil as sucii by the xnuuiciiial 
ilcalar courts, lly civil law, uhsolutclyiiikcii, is g«*nc- laws of Fnglanil, tiro of four kinds : — 1. Violatiou of 
VaUy undcrscood the ei\ il ormiiiiu’ipal law ol the Ko* saie-conduets ; 2. lurriiigemont of the rights of am- 
man empire, as comprised in the Institutes, I'ode, utul huHSiulors ; \l. piracy ; 4. offences connected with the 
Digests of the emperor .Tustiniari, and the >'oYel Con- slnvc-triide. The crimes more especially affecting the 
•tiiutinns of himself and some of his Auccc'isorH. (.Sf^v siijircnu* executive power lire treason, felonies iiijuri- 
OzTiti Law, Justiwian's Cone.) Tbe oniion law js a otis to the king's prerogative, prosmunire, and mis* 
body of Boman ecclesiastical law relative to such mat- prisiona, mid eoiitcmpls affecting the king and his 
ters as that oburoh either hud, or pretended to hn\e, guvcriiinont. Of crimes uffectiug the commonwealth 
the proper jurisdiction over. (Sre Ga^ioir Law, J)h- un* —1. Dtrciices against publio justice ; as fulsiiyiugrc- 
CRlTAns.) There is another branch of iinwntton hiw cords, perjury , briWy, luid the like; 2. offences against 
to which no reference has yet been made, but which the public peace ; 3. oUVmcos against public trade; 4. 
has long formed part of -the general system, and eon'«(i> oilVnrcs against the public health; and 6. offences 
taten oue of its principal tlivisious. This is equity, ngrunst the public police and economy. Of those 
which is distinct from common law, strictly so railed, crimes which lu a more narticular manner affect and 
(Sre Equity.) The divnuon adopted by U. Steuhen injure private iadividuais, there are three classes,—- 
iu his *' Comnientaries on tho Laws of England,'' dif- nguniHt their persons, their habitations, and their jpro- 
fors, iu some respects, from that of Blackatonc. The )ierty. Of eriuies against the persons of private ludi- 
flrsSgreat division of all raoiiieipal law is into rights xidimls, are homicide, in its several kinds of justifiable, 
and' wrongs ; tho liberties aikI advantages secured to exrnaable, nnd felonious ; mnyiiem, or the violent d«- 
subjects on the one hand, aud the wrong done by vio- privmg anoMirr of the use of such of his members as 
latinns of them on the other. Bights he divides i'uto— may render him the less able in flgbtiug, either to do- 
1. Personal rights, or such as regard a man’s own per- fend himself or annoy bis adversary; the forcible 
eon; 2. rights of property, such as regard liis douii- abduction of au heiress ; rape; sodoniy, Ac. ; conceal- 
nion over the external and sensible things by which he ing birth, assaults, batteries, woiiuding, false impri- * 
is surrounded, being (a) as to things real, (b) as to sonment, kidnapping. Tbe oQenccs against the habi- 
things peraonol; 3. rights in private relations, as (o) tations of individuals are arson and burglary. Against 
between master and servant, (A) husband and wife, (c) private property the ofiencos ai*e larceny, simple and 
parent and child, (d) guardian and ward ; 4. public compouud ; malicious mischief, and forgery. (These 
rights, as regards one's sooiid condition as a member offences will be found more particularly noticed under 
of tbe coinmunity , being fo) as to tbe civil goremmont, their several names, in other ports of this work.) Crimes 
(h) as to the church, as to the social economy of are farther, as regards tbo mode of proceeding peeti- 
Che realm. Under each of the divisions of rights are liar to each, divisible into two great classes, — 1. such " 
inoluili'd tlie converse or reciprocal consideration of as are ponishable on indictment or information (tbe 
duties. Wrongs are divided into civil injuries and common-law methovLi of proceeding) ; and 2. such as 
orimes ; the former when the injury dona m to a par- are punishable on sunnnary conviction before a justice 
ticular indiridua), tho latter when to the publio at or justices of tbe peace, or other authorised persona, 
large. The object ofa civil action is tterodi^ of the without the intervention of a jury, as directed bj 
plaintiff by conferring on him the right or compensa- various acta of parliament. Indiotable offbncea are 
tion for tho violation of a right whicn heohima from distribnted into lour classes; namely, treasons, pMsmu- 
Che defondsnt. Tho olqect of s oriminsl proseentioB is niros, felouies, mtademesnoura. Offbnoes puniiliallle on 
to inflict punishment on the defendant for the iMTsadi summary eouviotion are principally noh as ace agaimt 
of alegal duty which is imputed to him. Criatlnallaw thelawsof tbeezoiBe,orotherfafraBohesofilijsrev«n«e; 
it not identical with nenallaw; for an aet or omissiou disorderly ’offonees and petty assaults; petl^ ihelli^ 
may bs liable to legu punishment in oouaeqnaMe of not amounting to Imeeny ; in^jwisa topn^eC^* Ae., * 
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liAW tiv ffixoiwioir (Wt, fM iFinmptum}, ia poU< 
tteftl aflinn, m «]>pttedtotlioMettnoraiiias 7 HMtauxet 
that ara aometimes saaeaiairj tp be adppUa whan iha 
aituation of ^ state is so cndoal that the ordtaaiy 
poeera and laai ore no )an|!:«r ooosidered aufllcumt. 
These cxtrnordmary measttrea are vanoos. Amoan 
the anotenC Romans* for each an emergenoy the two 
consuls nere inrested with greedy anipnentsd power* 
and It that nas not snflleient, a diotatorwas appointed 
In England, the hrst and moifc important measure m 
eueh a case is the suspensson for a limited time of the 
Babmt Corpus act 1 be gorernment can then take 
into eu^todr suspected or dangerous persons, without 
following tne regular course of law (See Habias 
C oBves Act ) Another regulation of this kind is the 
alien bill, which investR the goTcrnment with a power 
o\er all foreljsi^^ dnclling in England, such as does 
not con^titiuioual V belong to it, giving tho right not 
onlr to ordei them out ol tho country at pleasure, but 
also to send them tn any p'irt of the coiitiiunt, Billi 
of pains and penalties, ahioh are admissible lu single 
cases, conMituto also a sort of law ol ot< option Par 
lianient niaiut tins the right to puss such hills, which 
could not btlong to it uuder a correct di\iaiou of| 
public p iwer nnd tbua to puimh imlivi^iplii without a 
judinal sent! 111 . o Ihe senteuce is passed bv a fiiniple 
inajoiity ot voices in each house, like other laws, but 
it must be f>Bnet>()nod by both houses of pariunicut 
and receno the assent oi the kir g 
Law ov Nations, or Intbukatiohat Law, is da- 
fined **aB c lusisling of those rules ol coudnrt winch 
reasou deduces as consonant to justice from then ituio 
of societi existing among independent uationn, wiih 
such Tnodifli 'itions anddeMationsas may bo established 
by gcuerol consent.** It depends eutirely upon the 
rules ol natural law, or upon mutual compacts, trea- 
ties, or loagnes between oommunitios, in the construc- 
tion of which oompueta, also, there is no other rule to 
resort to than the law ol nature Inierii ilional law is 
A science of inoderu origin. Among the Uomiitis tho 
jfui gmivam goner Uly sigTiilled wliut is conimonly called 
natural law , rir , tho principles of light vrliieh ore dic- 
tated liy reason, ond are \mumoii (o allnieu Iho 
yas /sfiiifs, which reguinted tho ceremonies ntti mling a 
declaraiiun of wnr, or tho mmlo of orrHiigiiig terms of 
peace, Ac , was of tins nature but under the emperors 
It fell into dHiise J he first systematic ti entiso upon 
tho practice ot nations in the (ondiut of w u was the 
**Pe Jure et OlQciia Ilelltcia*' ot Jlallhasar Avata, 
which aipeared in ISBl In 1(t2B appeaud at I’nris 
tho eelebrnted treatise “Do Jure Holli et l*acis,* by 
Hugo Orutius. who, occordintr to Sir Janies i itosh, 

** was, without dispute, tho first to gin a new form to 
the law of nations, or rather to cieatc a science, of 
wluob only rude skctrbcB and undigested materials 
were scattered over tho writings oi lh< so that Imd 
gone before him ** This treatise is not limited tn the 
hnr of war and of peace, but embraces, also, a view of 
the general pi incites which should goT«rn the juter- 
eourso of nations 1 he sources of int» rn itional Juw 
■re, according to Grotius, natural law, divine law, < ns 
toms, and ( oinpaets The law of nations uia> , there- 
fore, he divided into two great ela^acs or principles, 
VIZ , those which anie from natural or unifcr^ol law 
and those which arc of mare human iriStituiion,— the 
former being the umvcrsal, the latter the positno law 
of nations 1 he latter it again divisible into the custo- { 
snary law, or that which ansea from the silent consent' 
of nations, as avidenoed by general usages and cus- i 
toms and habits of jntereourse, and the conventional | 
law, which arises from express cinnpaots or treaties b«. 
tween nations. Another division ni international law is 
into the public and private law of nations,— the former 
regulating the ngbts, wtarcoorec, and obhgatfoue ot. 
nations, as inch, with each oth<»r, the latter regulating 
the rights and oubgatioire more ^^loularly belonging 
to their respective subjects; as the nghte of the aub- 
jeett of one state to property sitoatad within the tem- 
torv of another. States, tnraj are the proper and tm- 
nediate subleets of this national law. To every state 
■re osBCilieti the attributes Ofeotereig&tr^fndepen- 
fienee, and equality with evefy other. Svaxy nation 
wbicb governs iteeUlndepeiideBlty of any other nation 
isdeemedasovereiifiietMe. IhieepStft to each other, 
possessed of sovesfiigiil^ «i« deemed eqm^ 
llOfi 


I entitt«4 "to the Mine' maml 

itiatever uwylm thsir fipyMp? 


prion, BO lur oa may ne, an nonees ana irapK 
1 wdh all others upon pnuoiples ofreeiprom 
e, to abstain from domg uijnry and wrong 
ind to succour and assist such as may betu^ 


andoM A 

leges, ntmtever maybe 
uasi Bveiy soverelgD rtadil mif I 

of government iwd whatemr poL . 

may prefer, ikeefromtlmemml efhnyfb^ 

It may also form aUiaaMi,]BFO^IiH^«itda 
build foriiftoatioiit, or einploy My other hiD 
for ita defenee. It la poSessed^ MnlinlVe 

tion within itaown territory over alt tMviKmeead t 

theraia. It poasmscs the power* m virtue of tU kovoii 
reignty, to puuiah allStrunes committed atalnit ft* sm 4 
toeniorcoaU civil obligauous dof to x| nromperiomi 
subjected to its authority. ABsong tbo doties mOkun* 
bent upon a state aie to provide for the aafisty* peaes^ 
and happinesa of its own subjects ; to redress i^ngs t 
to promote industry and oummeroa. The bests Ott 
which all the rights and duties of nations mthidr faltee* 
course with eaidi other rests, la the Ibademeutel mass* 
ims tiiat they are all moral penotis, and that esdh hai 
a perfect eijuality in sovereignty and sootal flgMS with 
ov er V ot her. They ere regarded as moral pmioiki Mte 
ISO of right and wrong, and responstfald 
jiroper disoharee of their duties. Tbfjr 
are thus botmd nut only to do justice but to psvlbna 
the oflioes of humanity and to render mutual OMhitaaqa 
to enoh other, upon the sam^nnoiples thatindividoao 
are bound to the like dniioa uonee it is the duty of eteijr 
ttiate to cherish, as fur as may be, an honest and fnwl; 
inUi course with alio'' . - 

benevolence, 

to others, and t 

luring from laniino, pestilence, or other oalaouly. Tha 
rights and dutus ol nations towards each other may 
be di\ ided into tho^e which belong to a etate of peace 
and thovo whioh belong to a state of war. Among tM 
rights which bidong to a state of psaot. is that of tb» 
eti luvive power of every state within ira own domain | 
and cousequintlv no nation can rightfully azereise any 
junsdiction or sovereignty within tho teentones of 
another, either over pemons or tbiugs; for* in respeet 
to foreign nations, not only public down, bat all tbo 
private property of the eobieots of aiiaUon situated 
wiilaii Its limits. Is deemed tne property of Che nation* 
The Btate’s exclusive jurisdiution extendi, of eonne* 
over all nvors and lakes which ore mitirtly wittiia itt 
own ten iloi j W here a river forma tho lim^ of oon* 
terminnue states, the prosuniplion Ja that bo(A l^vw 
the right of navigation ot the whole river, though. M* 
cording to the Roman law, Che middle Uoo Of the muf 
lornis tho strict limit between the two. Dy the gene* 
ml law of nations, a stato'e right over the w«Imu 
whirh wash its ( oasts extendi to a manno lMguo,M 
the distance mi asured by a osnnon-ebot from thotnona 
at low water 1 he open ocean is the common tonllPIT 
ot all nations. Though a soversagn strflo ooaoodog gm 
proper force to fon ign laws, yet, upon the pn^magT 
reciprocity, oomplite or partial* or upon eoimdlAv 
tion of equity or iniernatiouai comity, they mar Ifie 
recognized and allowed their efieot. Hot m ;Uci4injia 
will u Btato Bilmit the operation of other bswaniiurm 
own when that would prejudice the r ghti nr blTiflltU 
of Its citizens or in ony degree infringe it»oiH|«oq»* 
reign authority. Tho jurisdietion of a atata Me 
tiiids so far as to exempt ite sovereign, ov bit 
sathr, or bis ilcets and armies, from toe qfN|tttttin3 
the laws oi a country where they may be. qpmllMga 
ventioDS may also eoneedo to consuw anentMimwillff 
their rountrymen residing m a forelga states u 
bzed countries this authority le ninaliy bmited |t MW 
avil matters oa anae out of dnptttm betwi^ 
roasters and seamen, and to the aota of attesllaf iOBv 

traots and protests, and authenticating otito 

tile instruments In criminal affei^ m 
jurisdiction m limited to the Infllctom it fina- _ 
gi Ave cases It is his duty to eoUict evideiicoiSd 
the aocuaed to his own oountiy Ibf trial. |n * 
reus states, oonsnlaofteii poesem eomplMgnd 
jarifdiotioo over all nattera in wjueb tbefr ofiV 
are interested. The ludldal power of at ‘ 
oU oSenees eommittea agwosi ita lawii, wU 
own BtttdeetaovWalMBS. If an ollinider 
laws of one Btate hae eeea^ wtthto the 
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pf aoauterfeitttonfij',are maftllyanumertted ucatMct 
of «xtrA<l)lion. lo mgat of tb« Dnropcwn sUrM, fttut- 
daiont bwnkniptQjr i» olto incluilod. Noitlior Kiij^lnad 
aortlitt T7nit«a mtat of Amwica admit of tbeextoiw 
Bion of this law to poKtiotl TefuacBB. Every nation 
BTf Hpit to regalate ite own commerce and inter- 
omiMO with other natioue in snch a manner as it mott 
eonducive to iM own protperity and intereetSf aitboat 
depriviDir otbera of their jdst righU. Tlie )»ropcrty 
held by foreienera within a country soeordintf to the 
laws ought to be protected in the Bame manner as that 
of natives. It ia a general rule among nations, to regn- 
late the deecent. diBtribolion, and alienation of im- 1 
movable property ezcluively by the laws of the 
oouutrj wtierera it lies, jli to movable property, it 
is now a common onstom. and BcemB mcnt reasonable 
and just, to allow foreif^era the liberty of disixiaing 
of it, by will or otherwise, aocogdiug to the laws of their 
own eountry or of their ]^rmanent domicile. In order 
that the intereonrHe between nations may bo beiie(l> 
oiaUy earried on, poblio fiinctioDanos are necessary to 
represent a state at foreign courts, to promote ire 
interests and adjust disputes. Hence the right of 
every naUon to send and receive anibassadora and 
other publie ministera. The priiilcgo of continuous 
residence, however, rests in comity, and is not 
matter of right. Tim law regarding ambnssHclora 
oconpiee an important place in the law of natums. 
{Sea AmaBCASoa.) Trentiea and compacts are not 
generally deemed final till they have received the 
amacUon of their raspeotive governments. TruatioH are 
to be understood and construed according to their j 
envious meaning and the intention of the contracting 
partiee* Treatiea maybe dissolved in various ways; 
at, I. by llie voluntary assent of the parties, or by their 
express limitation i 2. by a foruiul dissolution pro. i 
nounoed by one of the parties, acting upon its own 
reiu>oili|lbnity, in the exercise of sovoreign autli wity; 
3. fy operation of law, as in cases where the vontnwt- 
ing parties lose their distinct sovereignty; 4. by 
iroplicatioB, ai where new trcatieii arc formed between 
the partlef upon the aame subject, or where ciretnn- 
Btanees no change as to niiika the treaty utterly foreign 
to the existing etate of things. Sovereign slates being 
agnal, it follows that there cun be no siiprenie tribunal 
of a|ipeal. Except, therefore, by eubniissioo cif their 
wrongs to arbitration, nations can have no redress for 
them except by resorting to force. When these chftVr- 
eoQOB have arieen, and they cannot be oonipusod by 
neguUetiou or other peaceful means^ the injured state 
may employ tho forcihlo measures of retnlmiion, 
rei>risale, embargo, or the Bcaucatration of tlio goods 
•of the offending party, or fliialiy, of war. Embnvgocs 
or BequeetrotlonB are qllcn declared, oa prelimintiry 
meaSttroB to aetive hostilitieB. A declamnon of war 
bu a retroactive effect, and the proper (v already 
aeiaed la placed upon the earns footing ns that tukcii 
dnriiig the war, JRepriaals are gcnoral or spooiul. 
ffbey are genend when a itute authorises its subjects 
to oimtare tho goods and attack the subjects ot the 
offemnof powgr whefover they may be found. In 
modam prieti^ general reprisals are deemed eytiony* 
mous with war, and ore, indeed, the initiative stop to 
liOBtilitBM* When wrong is done to particular nidi- 
riduols in time of peace, and justice is refused, or un- 
raMOiMbly withheld, letters of nwrque may Iw issued 
to ttm poroes, or a public ship commissiooed to avenge 
their wrongs. These are inetanoes of special reprisals. 
Tha debt baving been satisfied, or the ii^sry com* 
|»Misated for, this surplus must bo restored to the 
toTwrameBt of theeubjeot against wboss the right has 
bssu exercised. As to the mode of declaring war, it 
may be formal, as lij puhlio declaration, or informal, 
as by aotnol hostilitiM. In mbdera times, nations are 
aeeaatomed generally to inoko a public declaration, 
and toiustiiy thomselves beforo tho world by a mani- 
festo of their resaoos, A declaration of war puts the 
luldects of each of the etateein a etate of hostility to 
bach other, andoitt public and private social intercourse 
m sBaponded between thorn. They aro not at ItliertT 
to e ngega in trade or commerce, or eontroct witA each 
Oahtr \ yet, for good reatous, either power may, by 

S Oto bpense, permit a partial intercourse. Foirib* 
•Mssy't proper is, by the law of wer, 
1 st to ooBfieoacicn; thtts>lebts doe from one ttatol 
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to the other «iQr be tequettered^ or property lying 
within the territory of the one may be leixcd .fay the 
other as prixe of war. But, in the exercise inter* 
natiofiel comity, tbeoe rights are not usually enforced. 
The obligation of delit is, as it were, suspended duriiic 
tho wer, but tha right of recovery Tevives with the 
peace. The wanton dsstruction of the enemy's pro- 
perty, or the livee of h» sutneote, is, in the modem 
practice of nations, unjastlflable and illegal ; and gene- 
rally all those who are engaged in tho merely civit 
duties of life aro exempted from the direct efiTeefa of 
war. Property at sea, however, makes an exoeptiou 
to tho usual indulgence shosm to the goods of on 
enemy, and sfaiiM and their cargoes upon the ocean or# 
liable, without cxceptiou, to scisure and confiscation. 
In general, each nation restrains the right to mako 
captures and to carry on hostUitios to ivHh persons as 
aro in the public employment, or to^'Suoh as receive a 
public commission for that purpose. Mcro private 
worrare 18 seldom allowed. Thus, the usual modes of 
carrying on war are by armies, navies, and privateers, 
acting under the immediate authority of the govern* 
ment. Privateering, though admitted by the present 
law of nations to be a leg 'imate mode of carrying on 
war, is held liy some sta to bo contrair to correct 
and liberal notions of ii . 'ira warfare. The validity 
of nil claims of prizo and ^' ipture is determined by tho 
prize conrts of the captor's country. These exereise 
junsdictioii over captured property lying either in 
tlicir OH n ports or m those of an ally or neutral. They 
ad|udionle on all captures made by subjeots of their 
Aovcrcigti exclusive of the tribunals of all other nations, 
excepting only in cases where the capture was made 
upon the territory of a neutral, or by vessels fitted out 
Hithin a nentrars limits. These cases involve an 
iiiviision of the neutral’s sovereignty, and must bo 
ttdiudicated in his court. The decisions of the pnke 
courts arc fin'd and coueliiswo upon the rights of pro* 
perty involved; and if their judgments work iiijustioo 
to tlio subjects of other powers, their claims roust be 
adjusted between tho sovereigns of their respactiva 
states. Tho belligeront powers may enter into general 
or special oouveutions, either for the general conduct 
of tun wur or for lightening its rigours. The former 
are often mode at the beginning of a war, and may 
regard tho abstaining from certain inodes of warfare, 
the exchange or redemption of prisoners, passports, 
safe-conducts, and sochdiko. Particular eonveutiona 
nro made during war, and concern either truces or 
partial suspensions of hostilities, or capitulations, that 
IS, surrcDdors of particular forces or places. The 
power of concluding a truce is generally implied in the 
cluiractcr of every bigU olUccr, as a general or admiral. 
While tt truce lasts, ^1 warlike acts and preporatioas 
must entirely cease, though it does not binder acta 
which arc aHowable in time of peace. Though no state 
is bound to take part in the wars in which other atatea 
may bo ougnged, yet no independent state can retail 
the same complete independence winch it enjoys in m 
I time of general peace. Belligoronls have a right to^ 
insist that noutrius shall conduct thainselres with good 
faith towards both parties, and abstain from all inter* 
Terence in tho contest. In matters which do nob 
directly concern the war, a neutral must not refuse to 
ouc belligerent what it grants to the other. Gonend 
trade wun belligerents is not interdicted by srar ; bat 
a neutral must not send bis ships to blockaded porta, 
for that would be interfering directly with the measurea 
of the bslligcrcnis. But, to subject a neutral to fta 
operation, the blockade must exist in jpointof foot; 
there must be a squadron present, and strong enongh 
to constitute an actual blockade of the port. A nen^d 
must not carry goods contraband of war, as armBr 
ammunition, or tho like; nor bear deepatohes, nor 
tranaiHirt troops to either party, nnlesB, indeed, it Iw 
bouud to do so by previous stipulations. Contraband 
property is sul^ect to confiscation by captor. By 
a declaration, signed at Paris, tbe representatlvtt 
of the oUief European powers, in ISSQ, the priariida 
that neutral ships may cam memy's goods naa beea 
established. The tame decMxatlon saneifons ^ 
tliat neutral property, except oontrabond, la not 
jeet to capture tbongblodeB in an enemy'eikipo. The 
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neufcntl prftt»et!on. The right of f«er<di ezerchrd bj 
bellijcereutfi over the renew of neutrehi fbr ertiolee 
coatvftbund uf wnr is strietty CNnafined to merahiiut! 
sliijis. and ia iiover extended to ships of war belonging 
to the state, lu the case of a oinl war, neutrals are 
bonnd to Alwfain from all aotive interference, either^ 
the one side or lUr other ; but if it gives rise to the 
formation of a now government, it » not an act of 
hostility to reoogniae tt as an independent state, though 
to do so would be regarded as such, so long as the 
contest vren dubious. When the objects of war are 
aecomplishcd, peace hoe to bo concluded. Gencraliy 
a formal treaty of peace is entered into lietvroen the 
two parties, which takes effect irom the day on whiclf 
it is ratiiied. The treaty puts an end to the war, and 
pnta at rest fog^ver the delmbjd matters which were 
the caoae of it^ckilfluercd lauds and foriresses remain 
with the conqueror,' snlees otlmrwiso alipuUtod. The 
Tiulatiun uf one article is a breaking of the whole 
treaty, and ends the peace.— Ji’r/*. Nattel's ZatP qf\ 
Whewton’s £Umenf» qf Ini rrna't final Law;\ 
Havkiutush’s lJiMCOur$e oh the Shuljf of the Ltiw o/| 
Nature and tfNaiion§ \ Kent's CoNimCNfui-iei onAmeri- 
ean Law, 

liJLWtt,lawn (Fr. linon), a flue variety of cambric, 
formerly made sxelusivoly in France and Flunders. 
The lawn of Bcotlaud and the north of Ireland has 
reoently come to almost equal the production of the 
Flemtah manufacture. 

Lswir, in Gord., signifles n piece of turf or grass, 
kept sroouUily mown, in front of gentlemen's man- 
sions or in plcssure-grounda. 

Lawsowia, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 

ord. Ljfthraeew. L. inermie is the plant from which the 
henna or alkannH of Egypt, &c., is derived. It is used 
by the women of the East to dve thu nails, paltuaof; 
the bauds, and soles of the feet an orange-brown 
colour. It is likewise employed for dyeing skins and 
morocco leather. 

Lat Bavtism, lai (Fr. lai, from Gr. laoe, people), 
is baptisitt administered by lay or unordnirifd persons. 
It was practised and regarded ns lalid by the laws of 
theearly Church; but it was looked upon as nn eicop- 
tiooal proceeding, nud only to bo resui led to in coses 
ofeinevgenor. « , 

Lat Buotubbs, among the Bonian Cathnhes, arc 
pious but iUiterate persons, who. in conveut.'i, devote 
themselves to the servico of the monks. 'J'he insti- 
tution of lay brolhors began in the llth century. 
They wear a different habit from the monks, nud never 
enter the choir nor are present at the chapters. The 
only vow they take is of obedience and consloiiey. 
There are also lay sisters in the nunneries, who are 
retained for the servioe of the nuns. 

Lat CitAircBliLOB is on officer found in the Church 
at an early period. Bishops being ot\en appealed to 
in oivil causes, at length found it neocssary to devolve 
some part iff this service upon others ; and honce the 

. ' institution of lay cbancellor. 

m ELsnns wore a class of olDce-besrera in the 
evly Cfattteb, but were not of the clergy, nor had they 
any coueetn In the disciplino or govcruuieut of the 
Cinirch; aad hence they differed from the modern 
ruling elders. The office of ruling cider, ns existing 
in the Preebyterian ehurob, was unknown before the 
loth century. The'pasaa^, 1 Tim. v. 17, where 
the office of ruling elders is roferrod to, evidently 
denotes ordsioed ministerB. The lay elders of the 
ea^ Church were intrusted with the utensils, treasure, 
nnd outward alZhirs of the ohnrob. 

Lacauxito, or LAZA»«oirai, laff^asat^tdf-fo (Ital.), 
is the name given in Italy, end other parts of southern 
Europe, to certain publio buildings for the reception of j 
the poor, and sneii as ore afflicted with oontugious ' 
disorders. The name it derived from St. Lasarus, 
who is the patron saint of lepers; tud daring the middle 
age8» when leprosy wee eoamon in Italy end other 
parte, the hospitals in which the lepers were oonfloed 
reoejived that name, and the lepers themselvee were 
eellm lassaei. Howard wrota ** An Aeeonnt of (he 
pfftuoipnl Lai^ttoe hi Europe,** 1789. Those build* 
uga iffid ibclosures nttaebiug to seaport towns, ehiefly 

• 4 m the Itediterrmieen. where thecrews and passengfra < 
of iMns Itom ^aeetwbero contagious dieesse is known 
teute«iff.:mnltoeillidleiientt(Bfc Thean hMwittoel 
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coosist generally of turious delMhed iNddhiigi, sM 
eoorts between, the whole betof «Mmiidea 
and placed iu an airy sitnetiim omdp the tohtdi ' 
sometimes ou e sttulll idond near Uto eosit 
QoAaAirrixB.) . V'v.'‘ 

Laxabista, /ey-o-HMt, in Eoelee. Bi>t.» » ;tt(rhaShH»< 
of a rebgious order of nissiaaathe, ISouudffl lijr 
Vincent do Paul, at Parhit in 1893, hiHf nnmedl 
the priory pf St. Lazarus there, where (bey hid i 

faeml-quarters. Besides their rMigieusicidedlUuitl 

duties, they sjwtcially devoted themeelret to the dlM: 
of iho siuk. lu Poland this order has been pnrHmdam • 
active, and its members are there known ne the Uisetoii ^ 
Fathers. 

Lazuutc, bV-«./»Ye, a light-blue mineral, remhUngt' 
lapis Inaiili only in colour. It is ^ bydroos eomhimp 
titin of the phott]>liat«s of alumina, magnesia, Bme, and 
iron. It is alio known as eeurffe and prieMiffiff eemw 
epnr, 

LAZxAitoirT, f/i^'-rar-ro'-Nc, is the namegiten to tti 
low CBt class of inliabitauts in Hapiet, flrem the hospital 
of Bt. Lazarus, which served as a Kfuga for the oeill* 
tuto in that city. They constitute a particular oleea dt ' 
tlienisclvoB, living mostly, day aad night, the whoto ' 
vear through, on iho streets, and earning a precaciouia ' 
livelihood as messengers, porters, day-iabuorers, Jke«. ' 
They elect, annually, one of their own body as (mlefy.^ 
who has the title of Capo Lnceare, and w formally 
recognized by tSb government, for the reaaon that- 
through him they are best able to'ooutrol this great - 
mass of pooptc, numbering from 60,000 to 60,000. 

Lkad, led (Sax. /cad), one of the most important of " 
the nictulM, both itself audits compounds being,iq[»ptled 
to ninny useful purposes. It occurs in nature to com* 
binalion with a large number of substances; but ite 
moat valuable ore is galena, or sulphide of lead. Couad 
in large quantities in various parts of the world. In 
this cunntry it is found mixed with quarts blende, Irott 
pyrites, heavy spar, and ff aor roar, in veins mnnlng 
tiirough the primitive rocks of Oomwall and Ooinher- 
land. Jt gimerallr contains a email proportion of saU 
phido of silver, often in sufficient quantity to sUoW qy 
Its being separated nrofftably, Tbo ore nnriog been 
brought to the surraoe, is (irst sorted by band, the 
purest portions being set aside reody for smelting. Thd 
rest is broken by banimcrs into lumps os larM as %• 
walnut, and again sorlcd, Tlie rmnaiader ie tken 
eruHticfl in n mil), and sifted throuiih sparse siaves, thn 
coarser poriiiuis bciitg set aside lor the stampers, na/l 
the liner bt-iiig subjt'ctcd to the process 
This consists in plunging a sieve containing the hlw 
into wat(*r, end shaking it dextarously, so that Uto 
smallest particles pass througb, leaving ilie laraw 
pieces in tho sieNt, with the lightest and least mstalUe 
portions n])perinnst. If the sorted galena bo tpleridiij|r 
If CO from gungiie, about l|ton or the ore It llifxM' 
with weight of lime, and heated to anil 

reduess in a rei erberatory fttmnoe, through whfek a " 
current of air is paiemg. By tbie means a hurga pota- 
tion of the sulphur is burnt off as sulphurous 
oxide of lead and sulphate of lead being forMM^ mmIi ' 
much of I ho ore remaining undecomiKieeo, Wheil thiff.. 
roasting has been carried suCReiently far, tito itatoMil. 
doors are abut and the heat is raised. Tbo enti^tito- 
and oxide of lead react on the undceoBipoeedettlphidliq^' ' 
a largo quantity of sulphurous acid is Ibmied, wUm' 
passes off, leaving largo gttantltiea of metouki leiii. 
behind. The fire is now dampeda and a .qmgntito df . / 
Hmo thrown in, which forme a very infwbio mm 
allowing (he mctalbc lead to hd drawn off Into mendffib 
The slu, winch contains n large nroportfon of lend, ' 
•melted with an additional portion of ore. Ltod to ’ 
refined by being melted in a eballow iron* pan to »!i 
reverberatory fomoce. By this opemthm dny op,: >' 
antimony that it may eontato is owffixed and rsmoto||\ - 
as skimmings. When a ladlefol of tbalend under mi *; 
operation cools with apeonlia? eiystattineittffSiefl^ thff ^ 
process is discontinoed, and the metal is ttxa ' 

itisneoeeseiytPattheleiiiatooffidbaffimotiiehiiitoQ / 
nnre, at a prraertbn of oepMr* fo«jiiitiMmami»tim& J 
isg o^ to a fow gfulne pertoua would aolour tlto-titoiil 
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OllOoes to tlie ton, by PattinBon^s proecst. This pro* 
«0«B depends upon the fiMt, that as Uad BolidiflM, the 
drat portions tliat oiystallice are pure lead. The ope* 
fatioii is therefore performed by meltinfr the metid in 
an iron pot ej:id allowing it to cool gradually; aaitcoob. 
^tho orysti^ of pare lead are roroored by a perforated 
ladle, andafae nrooess continually repeated with fresh 
portions of lead until the mass contains about 300 oz. 
to the ton. It is then submitted to oi^ellation, which 
is fully described under that hfad. In 1661, no less 
than ftOO,(HN) oz. of silver wore extracted in this way 
from argentiferous lead. Lead is a Uuish-white metal, 
so soft that it may.be marked with the nail. It may 
be beateu into pretty thin aheots, as well as drawn into 
wire ; bat its malleabilily and tenarity are both low. 
It fuses at 030^, and may be obtained in cubic or octa- 
hedral crystals as it cools. It does not oust well, 
<ming to its coniraoting at the moment of solidifying. 
The uses of lead are very numerous, — its softness, fusi- 
bility, and durability rendering it valuable for a variety 
of purposes. It is used by the manufacturing chemist 
for the chambers of his sulphuric acid and hydroiluoric 
ooid apparatus. Its oompounds are well known. The 
red oxide is employed extensively in making glass; the 
oarbonates, ozyohloridea, and chromates, arc used os 
nigmenta; and its alloys arc niimorous and important. 
Ita aNoys with tin are border, but wore fusible, than 
their component metals, the most foible uonloining 

3 eqnivalenta of tin and 1 of loud, Hbich fuses nt 
867^ Fahr. JPewter consists of lend with HO or 90 per 
Oent. of tin. The alloy used for lining tea-Rhesta cou- 
tains 0 of lead aiid 1 or tin. Tj/pe^mtUd is composed of I 

4 parts of lead and 1 of ontiuiuny. TlHnth«r»' tnlder 
oontaine equal parts of tin and lead. Shot are made of 
an alloy of lead, and from O'U to O’S per cent, of 
.arsenic, to give the shot a sphcriool form. The fused 
metal is poured through a sieve from a height, the 
ahot oooUtig us they descend. If too little nracuic is 
addedf they assume a pyriform shape, bmticular ninaaca 
being frie result if the proper proportion ta exceeded. 
The shot are afterwards sorted and polished bv rolling 
them about in a barrel containing plumbago. The lead 
•of commerce is nearly pure, the purest specimens being 
the softest. To obtain it chemically pure, it should bo 
reduced by black iiiiz from the oxide left iiy igniting 
pnre acetate of load, or by reducing sulphate of lead by 
charcoal. The annual produce of our English load- 
mincs exceeds 90,000 tons, being equol to 05,000 tons 
of metal. 

Lk.\i^, in 0hem„^ymbol Fb (plumbum), eqniv. 
10;i*57, spec. grav. The method of obtaining 

ohemioalW pure lead has been described above. 
Chemically speaking, lead occupies a position between 
eilver ana mercury, being closely allied to these 
two metals in many of its re-notions. The salts of j 
lead are mostly colourless. They are all highly poi- 
sonous, the liest antidote being sulphsto of soda, or 
magnesia, which forma a comparatively inert and 
insoluble snlphate. In the more usual forms of lead- 
voisoiiiug, when, for instance, the metal becomes 
introduced into water from the incautious use of load 
pipes, these antidotes are inett'ectual. The best tests for 
the presence of lead are the formation of an insoluhle 
white precipitate, when sulphuric acid, or sulphates, 
are added to the anspected solution. This test should 
be cunflnued by forming a black sulphide with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, a ytulow chromate with chromate 
of potash, nud a yellow iodide with iodide of potassium. 
Lead has a comparatively weak oiflnity for oxygen ; it 
oonseqncntly remains almost unoxidized even in damp 
air. It is easily precipitated in a metallic form from 
its solutions by other metals, tender the combined 
^action of nir and pure water, lead is liable to corrosion : 
'ip^at care should therefore be exercised in using lead 
pipes in (list nets supplied with pure water. 

Lb 4 I>, Acbtxtzb on, in Chem,— Acetic acid forms 
at least four compounds with lead ; viz., the 

Keutral acetate PbO, C-H-0»3Aq. 

Babsesquiacetnta SPitO, 3C«H.O.Aq. 

Tribosic acetate 3PO, C.U.O.Aq. 

^ Hexacetate ePbO, C«HsO,Aq. 

' The most important of these are the neutral acetate 
r '4a4 the tribosio acetate. The former U made by dis- 
^p^jjlMlightharge in acid and evaporating. 


With care it may be made to oiystaUiie in floe r^ght 
rhombio prisms ; bat its most nsuol form is a mass of 
confuted crystals resembling loaf-sugar; htaa whieh 
circumstance, joined to its sweetish metslUo taste, it 
has received the name of sugar of lead. It dissolves 
readily in water mid alooboC Exposed to the air it 
efiloresces, and heated, it becomes anhydrous, and 
fuses into a olear liquid. Heated farther, it gives off 
carbonic acid, acetone being formed. In this form it 
consists of the aubusquMteeiait oflead^ a salt having a 
distinct alkaline reaction, and crystallizing in pearly 
scales. Ttiactiata qf frad, which forms the basis of 
Ooultird water, is prepared by digesting 7 parte of 
fiticly-powderod litliargo with 0 parts of the neutral 
acetate dissolved in 3f) parts of water. It has a strong 
albaliiio reaction, and crystallizes in opijgue neodles. 

Lsad, Black, in hIin.^Tho Bq)stftaDoe known by 
this name coutaios no lead, nor angmctallio substance, 
being simply oarbou in a pecoHar state of aggregation. 
(See GnAPiiiTR and Pluuoaoo.) 

Lrad, Bob\tx of, in Chem.— Doracic acid unites 
mechunically, when fused with oxide of lead, in all 
proportions. But little is known of the chemical 
Itoruto of lead. It enters into the composition of 
Faraday’s optical gla(s. 

Lb AO, CAituoffATR ?p, in Chem., PbOCO,.-— This 
salt, cuniniouly kne . ad white lead, forms, when 
ground with oil, or of our most important white 
pigments. The most usual method of manufaeturiog 
it in this country is that known os the Dutch method. 
It cuiiKints in exposing lend cast in ill in gratings to 
the ennibitied artion of aeotio arid vaponr, moist air, 
and c.irbonic acid gas. The gratings are supported a 
little above the bottom of earthen pots, similar to 
flower-pets, in each of which a small quantity of weak 
aeeiie acid is placed. The pots are built up in alternate 
layers with spent tanners’ bark, nntil a stack is 
formed, each layer of i>olB being covered with a board. 
Fermentation soon lakes place in the tan, and serves 
the double purpose of generating heat auu fiirniahing 
carbonic tieid. After the lapse of six or eight weeks, 
the metallic lead is found converted into white masses 
of carbonate, mixed with hydrated oxide. It is then 
levigated, wuHhed, dried, and ground with oil. About 
16, 090 tons of white lead are annually made in England 
by this process. Pure carbonate of lead, for chemical 
purposes, may be precipitated from pure nitrate of 
load by an alkaline corlionate. 

Lbau, C 111 . 01 UDKS OP. in Chem.— Lead forms with 
chlorine a sparingly suliihle white precipitate • when 
a soluble chloride i« mixed witli a soluble salt of lead. 
If fuses into a semitransparent horny mass, which may 
be volatilized at high temperatures. Chloride of lead 
I combines with the oxide to form oxychloride in several 
I proportions. The most important'of these ( FbClPbO) 
is used BS a white pigment, under the name of Pattin- 
son’s white. Another (PbCl7PbO), known as patent 
yellow, or Turner's yellow, is also much used for the 
same purpose. 

Lbad, CiiRoiCATBS OF, fn Chem.— Leod forms with 
ehromic acid, two chromates,— the neutral chromate, 
PbOCrO],, and the dichroiuate, ZPbOCrO,. The 
former is the well-known brilliant yellow pigment 
chrome yellow, and is made by precipitating a solution 
of acetate or nitrate of lead with chromate or bichro- 
mate of potash. It is extensively used in the arts 
both as s pigment and in cnlioo-printing. The diohro* 
mate is oi a splendid scarlet colour, and is made by 
adding to a solution of nitrate or acetate of lead 
a solution of chromate of potash, to which an equivw* 
lent of hydrate of potash has been added. It is mach 
used as a pigment. 

Lkad, lonioB OB, in Chem., Pbl.— This compound 
is cosily obtained bv throwing down the nitrate or 
acetate of lead by iodide of potosnam. It is spa- 
ringly soluble in cold water, but more so in hot, 
from which it is deposited in brillimit yallo# spangles. 
Iodide of lead forms doubls salts with the slkwae 
iodides and cyanides. 

Lba9. Hitbatbs or.— Of these thors srs four- « 
which three are lisatc, oontsining one sqohrslesw of 
nitric acid united to 3,4^ and 6 equivalonts of esSdoof 
lead. The nsutral nirraic!, which is an important sidt 
used esteasively in oalieo-printiiiit, ie'peopirod by die* 
sol^g the mstsl, its (aide or oarraale, tt aitaiia aei^ 
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CttdoTtteUialiw. Kttntte df iMd orTttalliiei fat hard 
abbydiroiM oaQiadn, whtoli aro •ometimaa «>paqaa 
aad aometunes trlutuparent. It It fomatrbat tpunugly 
■oluble in watort reqninnjr aeven parts of oold water 
for eolutioit 

XsAO. OF -'There art aeveral nitniet of 

lead. Batie nitrite of lead » prepared ^ bmliog me- 
talUo lead in the solution of itt nitrate. Tbs (;:iTet rtae 
to a pink bano nitrate Qontamine four equnalenta oi 
bate, fctim which a yellow neutral nitrate may be pre- 
pared by puning through it a current of oarbonio acid 

IiiAD, Oxinve OF— Tho principal oxidea are the 
aaSorufe, Pb,0 ; the ortda, rbO , and the Jnnoi-td*, 
PbC j Several intermediato oxidea also cxiat Sub- 
oxide of lead ia made by beating oxalate ol lead in an 
oil-bath to 572SM|^r as long aa any gas la eliminated 
It 18 a black Mwolrf couverfible by heat into the oxide. 
The oxide is Lnoan in commerce as hfharge a hen ob- 
tained by fusioni and as Moemet when amorphous It 
IS manulactured in very large quantities by exposing 
metallic lead to a current of heated air It \ arios from 
the well-known brownish-red of litharge to a nitre 
white, according to the state of aggregation oi its 
particles It forms numerous salts with the aoida It 
also forms compounds with the alkalies, which are re- 
garded bj some chemists as o/mmAi/cs It is alighrly 
soluble in pure water, A solution of sugar is capable 
of dissolving a largo quantity It is employed toiii- 
xnerciall^ in the niaounicture of white and red Icod, iii 
making glass, in assaying, and m glaring certain kinds 
of earthenware The binnxidt, peroxide, or plumbic : 
acid, IS ol a dark purplish brown, and is formed by 
heating the protoxide with some powerful nxidtxing 
agent, such as chlorate of potash or nitric acid it is, 
in itself, a powerful oxiduing agent, and has been much 
employed in making certain ol the aniline cohmra It 
actsaaatme acid, forming a distinct plumhate with 
potash, crystallising lu colourless cubes lb d It ad, or 
minium, is samewhat uncertain in its composition, but 
It IS now goneraU> regarded as a plumbatu of oxi lo of 
lead It IS largel} used in glass making, end is ouo 
of the commonest of our miner d pigments. It is 
made by heating litharge, or massicot, in a rc\crhe 
ratory lurnaoe. Miniums containing ono equivalent 
ot plumbic acid unifed with one, two, and tlino cqui- 
Talents of oxide ol Icsd hAve been analyred liny 
differ but slightly m colour and ph> steal proprrtirs 

Lbau, SI7X.FH1T1I Ol, 111 Chem — Ihis salt occurs in 
nature as lead cttrtol, which is found cnrtalli/ed in 
transparent octahedra It is obtained in the lahnra 
tory os a white precijnUte, by adding dilutn sulphuric 
aoid to a solution of a soluble salt ot lead It is vi ry 
apanngly soluble in water and in ddut«i sulphuric acid 
It IS, however, soluble to a luacb greater extent in 
concentrated smpfaunc acid , hence tne chloi ide ot sul 
phato of load thrown down when water is added to the 
ordinary oil ol vitriol made in leaden chambers it is 
obtained in large quantitiis as a by-product in the 
preparation of acetate ol alumina lor dvfing, by 
decomposing sulphate oi alumina with acetate of lead 

Lbai>, SiLminv of, in Chein— -Iho snlpludo of 
lead occurs abundautlrin nature, in the form ot galena, 
which is the priDcipul ore from which this metal is 
obtained It may oe obtained artificially by fusing 
Bolphor vnth metallic lead, or by passing sulpourelbed 
hyorogen through a solution of the metal 

Lbau, Tabtbatb of, in Ohem — Ihis salt is prin- 
cipally remarkable for forming the ItaJ pyrophorug ot 
the om chemists Tartrate of lead is made liy precipi- 
tatiug aoetate of lead by tartrate of ammonia, washing 
1 ^ drying If alittlo of the dry tartrate is heated m 
a test tube nntil it is dcoommied into finely -divtdfd 
lead and carbon, and scattered on a piece of paper, U 
baroB With a red flash 

LBAn-TBBB, in Chem —A piece of xinc twisted into a 
fhnmful form, and auspendfa u a bottle containing a 
Bolatioa of acetate of lead, prccipitotes the metal in 
arboMBoent orystalB, forming the well-knowa iBtd-tree^ 
or 8 atiu!&*8 tree . . 

lAABBt, Is'wfer (Aag -Sax )« in concerted music, it 
that performer who playa the principal yloUn, and 
reeesvea the tima and alyle of the yanoua ssoyemento 
inta the dondncitor, and eommuoicatei them to the 
r««t of thd band. After tbeoondaotor, the leader holda 
tliepnkt faDportaat place in the orcheatra^ •• aS the 
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other performera look to hifo for dXrptiiofl the 
execution of the music, and the entire ftlM dejMMM 
m a great meaanre upon hia akltt ond jadgnMOt. 

Lbabibo Korn, fr^N9.-*-The eevenfo nofosOf ihe 
scale ot any key, wheu at Ihe dlafeanoe^of o e" 
tone below the key-not^ m eo ealled* Bydhii l 
the Bcale is known, and its tonic or foey-note i 
covered. For example, is the of two flats, i 
leading ootca oro A natural or F aharp, A nafo. 
loading to B flat, and F aUdrp to Q natund , Uie key* 
note ot this k^ being either v fist or O naturaL 

Lbaf, tffg (Bax Isiffe), the organ which, in the higlMT 
orders of plants, is specially concerned in the eUbon* 
tion of the various vegetable secretions. It invariably 
grows Irom the stem, aud is generally a flat expamlea 
body, formed of parenchyma or vegetable tfaraei 
lirungthened liy a woody framework or skeleton. The 
parts of the stem from which the leaves epnng are 
called nodi^g, end the spaces between auoh parts. 
nodfg 1 bo leaf usually grows horisontally , lo that ball 
surface looks to the sky and the other to the earthi 
but in some plants the leaves are placed tertically, wfatt ^ 
their edges directed to those poinla Ihe latter mode 
of growth IS rare, aud the terms upper aud fowsi* are 
geiu rally applied to the two surfaces The part oi the 
leaf next the stem » palled the base, the opposite eg* 
trcmity the aper, and the lines counooling these tfn 
points tbo margw* or edgn The 
angle formed by the upper surface 
of the leaf with the si cm is styled 
tho aJif, and evorytiuug which 
springs from this angle is said to 
be axillary The loaf is soroetunes 
articnlati d with the stem, aud 
when It falls off, a sc ir remaiiui , at 
other times it is continuous with 
it, and then decays gradually with- 
out dropping off \Vhen leaies fall 
off aumiulh , they are said to be de- 
ciduous , when they remain for two 
or more } ears, thov are pertuienf or 
n it green A leaf usually consists 
of two distinct parts,— a flat ex- 
nandod poriion called the blade, 
lamxnt, or hmh, and a narrower 
p >rtion winch joins it to tho stem, 
and wbirb is U rmrd the peihie ot 
hnj tf ilk Iho apex of the bHtde is 
thi oldest part oT sneb a leaf, and 
the basiH of the stalk the youngest When a leaf haa 
no divtinct stalk, but consists oi tho flat portion only. 

It IS said to bo eeteile The ocourrenco of two litub 
organs at tho base of the leaf-stalk is fireqaeflt , and ia 
these usu iliy res aible tho expanded pc^ ot ilia krai, 
they have been termed ffapw/vf, or little blades. 3ai 
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though commonly of a leafy oharaetar, atipulaa soma* 
times taka such ennous forms that tbay can only 
identified by their position at the bate of ^ patfdlaff 
or the blMO if the leaf ba ssaaile. In fha rose, tiui 
supntsB appear as little menibranont parts adhariugto 
the base of the leaf stalk la thaaowmob miBow, asA 
in tbo garamum, tbay take the form of Utlfo kflfilU 
and proceed not flrom the l«af-etitt, but from foaoiw '' 
of the plant, at atthar aldeof fhomtsa of the laaMittl 
In the wUd hearUaaaa they am axfesamsly large/S 2 
are divided ibto aavaral sagiMiits. JA i\jk mfoia 

they oeoitr u abarp priaklas, aod iti Iba tmitiBs M l«li« 
oatataBdrdi. tftipalaB, wheu pxaseat, wbifovVFll^ 
fonts wofo’ba tagaidad npmifoiisof ttolstf. Bad 
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not as diAtinot orgaHt. Tbej »pp«tr «( « tomtwhftt 
Iftto poriod of tli« dorelopihent of the letf, bat thoir 
ffrovrth la oioMdiofty rapid, owing to th«r eloao prox^ 
fniitjr^o the atom. teavM genanillf eonaice erf iraaoo* ; 
lar tiaaue/itt tJie fern of vwu, ribt, or narvM, and of 
soft orlkilar tiaana, or pafenckguuit iUlthg up we inter* 
afcioea betwaon the reiua. Tho terra vinaiion hae bean 
enpUed to the diatributiorf of the Teiii,4. In moat leavea 
tbia een beeaaily traced ; but in the cfoae of aorae ano- 
oulent plarita the veioa ore obroure, and the leaves are 
Mid to be hidden-veintd. Again, in the lower tribea cf i 
planla, as the moaaca end setweMa, the Jeaves are not 
strengthened by vofciilar tisane, snd from being deati* 
iute of true veins, they here been termed veinltgg. In 
•n ordinary leaf there may be 
observed a control vein larger 
than the rest, which is called the 
mtdrib ; this glies oil' veius lato> 
rally, which either end in curva< 
tures within the margin, as in the 
feaf of the lilso, or proi'ocd dircotly 
to the edges, os in the oakdrai'. 
The veins give origin to sutallcr 
romiilcatiouf, winch ore ciistiu* 
guished by the term rntmleU. 
Borne loaves, as those of the com< 
mon sycamore, liave. in place of a 
midrib, three or more large vcina. 
which proceed from the buAo to 
different parts of tho margin, eueh 
veins being pimply tormed ribs. 
Leaves in which the veins lonu 
a sort of netn ork ore suul to have 
a r^iicvilated or mtU'd tcuutmn: 
the leavea of all onr forest trees and most of our horlis 
weouunples. Those leaves in which the roam veins 
afw more or leas paroUel, and simply conro'ided by tin* 
broached veiulots, arc srad to have vcmiion: 
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the grosses, lilies, palms, ond most luonoootyledonons 
plants, furnish examples. Leaves have been divided 
into «*ifi;rf« and eemponnd. A leaf is simple if it hat 
only one blade, however much this may be divided ; 
the pear, the oak, the lilac, and tlie cabbage, have 
^mpu leaves, A leaf is coinponud when tho blade is 
aoparated into two or more distinct portions, each of 
wkieb bears the same relation to ibo petiole os tho pc> 
Uole itself bears to the stem from which it oriaos. The 
Mporate portions of a compound Icof are cii I led lottfletn ; 
and these may either be sessile or fiirniaheU with stulks. 
eoQed f 9 iioWd* 9 t or vartud pefinfttg; the main axis 
Whkih sniiportii them being termed the ruchU or eow- 
-mew fctioU, The leaflets uf a coni}nnmd leaf may be nt 
once distinguished firom the separate leaves of u braneli 
by their being all*Bitaated on the same pliine ; more* 
over, tho enttra leaf, uhen it dies, eomioonly fulls {ifr| 
tho stem hi onp piece, and not leaflet by leaflet. The 
leaves of the rose, clover, elder, and horse-chestnut are 
ihtniliar examples. The margins of leaves are some- 
times smooth and undivided; but more frequently 
indented or scalloped. A leaf is said to 
be en/fre when its margins arc smooth, us 
in the garden tiasturtium niui the whole 
orchis tribsv Of the indented or fnofhttd 
leaves, botanists name several varieties, 
the following being the principal ; — 
AMra/«.»Tlaviug teeth, like thoMof 
a saw, directed towards the apex j os in 
the ooraiuon nettle. 

HMsrro^s.— With teeth wlucb are 
tbesssalves serrate; as ia the nettle- 
leaved bell-flower. 

iSsmtlofe.— Minutely serrate j that is, 

li«ui»T«yMn»ll««*li. 

Smfaft.-wah ktR, dnrp feetli, 

Creeatt. _ 
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^tercMfe^^Witli loaBded pfcjettim whieh ace 
themselves scalloped. 
f>>sm«hUed,’^M{nately eesUoped. 

A simple leef is sometimes more divided than in the 
shove instances, and tlie segments produced receive 
different names, according to their neture. If tiio 
incisions reach oboot midway between the margin and 
midrib, or petiole, the leaf is said to be and its 
divisions are called felwe; if they extend almoet os tar 
as the midrib, or base, the leaf is peirfi^e, end the divi- 
sions are then termed poHlfioae; and if they quite 
reach the midrib, or base, Mgsicii/s ora formed, and 
the leaf is said to be duaecfgd* These segments diifer 
from the leaflets of a compound leaf in uever hein^*''^ 
articttlated, and also In each being united to the 
rib or petiole by a broad base. incised 

Iphvcs, such terms as bijld, ortw#i«left: fri/ld, three- 
cleft; Ktuitifid^ many-cleft; tripartiit, Msectedt and 
so on, are generally used. Bpscial terms are applied to 
the various modiBcations of the compound leaf. It is 
pinnalt when the leaflets (or Mniuc, os they ore some- 
times called) are arrengod along the rochis in pairs ; 
it it dbruftljf pinnatt when it ends with a pair of leaf- 
lets, and unequally pinmUt-whifin 
there is a single teruiinal leaflet. 
Bometimee the leaflets of m pin- 
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nato leaf ero themselves so divided as to appear pin- 
Bate ; such a leaf is bipi nnaie. The secondary leaflets, 
or pinnules^ as they are termed, may in like manner be- 
come pinnate, and so produce a tripinmUe leaf, l^en 
tho division extends beyond this pohit, a decompound 
leaf IS the result; examples ere afforded by many 
umbelUforouH plants. In many compound leaves tho 
leaflets proceed from tho same point instead of being 
arranged along each side of a common stalk. If such 
a leaf consists of three 
leaflets, if. is'tsmuftf, 
os ill the strawberry ; 
qnodrimtle if there are 
lour, us in herb Paris; 
ffHinate if there are 
fl\ 0 ; eepf ornate if 
there are seven, as in 
tho hnr8o-che.stuut ; 
and mnU\folia(e if • 
lliero are more than 
seven, as in lupin. 

These leaves, like 
those which are pin- 
iiate, may bo again 
<)ividcd and subdi- 
vided; thus the common petiole mar divide at 
its apex into three partial ones, each of which bean 
three leaflets; such an arvangement producing a 
liternate (For farther inlorraatioti respecting 

IcAica, eeo the articles Botabz and PBTi.LOTAxr8.) 

Lkac.ub, Urq (Fr. in Pol., is an idlianeo 

entered into btrfwseis two or more powers, for the 
pur[H>se of oairying out some omnraoa enterjniae. 

Lbagvx, SoLBwr, axB Cotbsabc, ia Bodes. Hist. 
(^c COTBITANt.) 

Lbaovb, l^B Hobt, in French Hist., wm an 
oasociotion fmrmed in the early part of the reign of 
Henry llL, at first with the view of unitiim ail pastiea 
in the fioman Oethdie church against the Pxoteetaats; 
but the prineee of Onise having plaeed themadTH at* 
its head, changed its cheracier, and indoced it toadebt 
the projject of plaeing the duke of CNflae 190a. tho 
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tiimrao. At tb* brat^tion of tlw leitm, tb* dtisiM 
ofPorfo expelled Hemr JU. oit the ^ of the B«ni- 
eadra, 1£88. After tbe death of Htnqr* m niMsh 
diviuoD arose m to the ehoice of a soeceMor; tbe 
kacue party wore deTaated } and from that time thefr 
power waa at an end, although they oootiaaed to exiit 
tor some time after. 

Lbakaox, le 0 k*^ (Ang.-B«c.), in Com., ia an allow, 
•nee made on liqnide Tor what mar be lost by leaking. 
LxAp-Yaan, or BiasKxnts. (Sn BiaaiTTtin.) 
liisASR, Uete (Ang.'lS’or), in Law, hdettned to be 
•* properly a conTeyanco of any lands or tenements 
^ (ttsually in consideration of rent or other annual reooin- 

S mse) made for life, for years, or at will, but nlwi^s 
r a less time than the lessor has of the premises ; for 
if it be fur thi^^ole intereat-, it ia more properly an 
assignment tbaiPa leose.^ The nsnal words employed 
to constitute a least; are — 'Meiniae, grant, and to farm 
let," from the Latin demiti, coiteeMi, ef ml fermam 
tradidi. By this oonTeyanee, an estate for life, for 
years, or at will, may be 'created, either in corporeal or 
incorporeal hereditaments. By the Statute or Francis 
(29 Car, II. c. ii). all leases, estates, interests of frees 
bold, for terms of years, are required to be in writing, 
otherwise tliey would hare the force and effect of 
leases or estates at will, only except in the case of 
leases for a term not exceeding three years from the 
making thereof, upon which the rent shall amount to 
•t least twodbirds of the fullxalueofthe thing demised. 
The act H A 0 Viet, enacts that a lease required by law 
to bo in writing, made after 1st October, IB 15, shall be 
void ill law unless made by deed } bat leases which are 
not required to bo in writing, i. e., Icnsoa for periods 
not exceeding three years, are not niTi-cted. By the 
common law, all persons seised of any estate might let 
leases to endure as long ae their own interest lasted ; 
and therefore tenants in fee miglit let leases of any 
duration ; but a tenant in tail, or fur life, could make 
no leases which should bind the issue in tail or rover> 
■ioner, nor could a UnBbnnd,.;«r« tixorts, make a valid 
lease fqr a longer term than the joint lives of himself 
and wife, for then his interest expired. Yet some 
tenants for life, where the fee>simple was in abeyance, 
might (with the oooourrence of such as had the gnar> 
dianship of the fee) make leases of equal duration with 
those granted by tenants in fee^siiwle ; such as parsons 
and vicars, with consent of the patron and ordinary. 
These laws have been changed by various statutes, 
•nd now all parsons and vicars, colleges, cathedrals, 
and other ecclesiastical or eleemosynary corpomtions, 
are restrained from making any leases of their lands, 
unless under thh following regulations: — !. They 
must not exceed twenty.one years, or three lives, from 
the making.— 2. The accustomed rent, or more, must 
be yearly reserved thereon, and the premises demised 
mast have been commonly ictteii.— 8. Houses in cor- 
porations or market-toans may be let for forty years, 
provided they be not the mansion-houses of the’le^sors, 
nor have above ten acres of ground bflongiug to them, 
and provided the lessee be bound to keep them in 
repair. By 6 Wm. IV. c. 2f>, certain provisions are 
made with respect to the renewal of leases granted by 
eeclesisstical persons; by 6 Viet. c. 27, incumbents of 
eochfriastical wneflees are allowed to demise the lands 
belonglni'to their benefices on farming leases; and liy 
5 3b 0 Viet. c. 108, coolesiaeticol corporations, both 
aggregate and sole, are allowed to grant leases for long 
twins of years, for building and other purposes of 
improvement ; bat the provistons of these statutes are 
» numerous that we eatmot enter upon them. Leases 
in general reqnire either an ad valorem or • common 
dera stamp. 

XSASJi Airn RBLVin, in Law, is one of those modes 
of conveyance which dm been swept away by recent 
legislation, but which wm formerly in very common 
oae. B efore the pMsing of the Statute of Uses 
<27 Hen. Vm. e. 10), it appenn tbst a lease for two 
orthreeyean wm sometimes made tod perfected by 
CDtiT of the leesee, for the single purpose of hit after- 
waros reeeiviag a rae«e of tbo revemon ; and henoe 
•rose nsoM of oompound conveysnee, called IcMe and 
tnlease. After the passing of tho Statute of Uses, 
'idiioh operated so Mto give atn estate in land without 
entry, tbia mode of eonaoyasioe became very ooumoa. 
A ltMs^nr rsfther bargaih end sale, npos eotue peen* 


ImiBHr 


tMsM or bsrgainM* Aad tbh, wilboaA tstjr 
made the bargninar alM Mised to the Mill Jif M 
bargainee, MKlvesteA in the iHurgaloM tbb OM' IhO'^iin v 
term of a year. Ue wm tlios eamaUe of SeoeB^ • 
release of the freehold and rsvenloB wMsIi oeoldi.onl/ 
be mode to a person babiog • vMted tetteroatt 
accordingly, the next day a mIcMO wm 
him. This was heldsio att|iplyllio plaoe of liystgrag 
seisin, and so a oonvoyanee by leSM Slid rbleaso^ifai. 
held to amoimt to a feoffhieDt. Hot cnfy oibitss bn 
possession, but estates in remainder end JWMtskiiK 
well as incorporeal beroditaments— indiid, Stl ibit 
could be oonveved to uses, might bo eoarsyed Vp kSM ' 
and relcMe. The lease for a yesr hM been renAorod 
umiecMsary by act 4 Vict. e. 21, wbieh dsdlsres Httb ' 
every deed of release executed after Ifith May; 1841; 
and said to be in pnrsusnoe of tkk asl^ 1^1 Bo 
efiretusl and take efthot m a oonv^yuaeo to aiS8 or 
otherwise, equally as if the releMingpar^ orpMtlbl 
had alio executed in due form a MMe fw a 
Subsequently, the act 8 A 9 Viet. e. 100, bp enhcuiig' 
that all corporeal hcreditamente shall be aeftmed to tm 
in grant as well as in livery, took away the aeceatily 
a release. The stamp duty chargealde on the Imm nuO 
release continued to be charged on the desdOf eOiSvep* 
anoe till abolished by 13 A 14 Viet. o. 97* 

Lbasb, leeah (Fr. taiaae, from Lat. lagaMSi • thuag 
of leather), a term employed by aportsmsn with vegwrd 
to game, Ac., iu order to signify thnse, or cue braes 
and a half; as a leash of hares, a Icssh of psrtvidges. 
It also signifies a line to hold dogs by, eipeolaUy botwdi 
Jo eoarsing. 

Lsatiiks MAinriAOTm, IsiV-sr (Gera. Isdsr, 
leather), the process by which the skin of any sninMl 
is rendered fit rarmaking various artiplee of ooingUMstiiMif 
such as boots, Iboes, gloves, Mddles, harness, eovtringn 
for books, belts for niadunery, buekets, hose flee llro> 
engines, Ac. The skins of the liTger aniios)%Mtth M 


oxen, horses, and bufiTaloes, tre esfled hidei, whUb tito 
skins of pigs, sheep, calves, lambs, goats, rolik 
and seals, are known in the lesllier trade bp tai wk 
altered name. The hides which fhrnish the thielwii 
father in ordinary use are sent from South Aneritfi^ 
and are taken flrom the cattle that rosm in vest henle^ 


and in an almost wild state, over the vHt pampaa of 
that continent. The hides of had* aretbioher than thoio 
of oxen, which are, in their turn, stouter and stiMigir 
than the hides of cows. The leather made ftom (hest 
hides is used for the soles of booti and, ihoei, tc^ieiaf 
belts, and all purposes for whiob leather of a thidc 
durable kind is required. The bidM of bofSM aAfii' 
generally used f .f making harness. Oskes' skiot aifh ? 
used for the npner leathevi of boots and sbeee, hewf 
thinner and more su]mlej they are also used in' M 0 M 
binding. Tim skins or slmep alTord a stiU tbimiSiPini 
clieaper kind of leather, which is ueeftil finr a vMiety m 
pUr)>o*!es, such as leather aprons, the eovertegi eiC 
chairs, shoes, whip-lnshes, bigs, Ae. WMb Isaibur Jl 
also made from the skins of shsep, aod leatbat for |hv 
inferior kinds of bookbinding. Tha riiiiii of dsfikK ' 
lambs, goats, kids, and rats, ore ehlefiy used to 
making, some furnishing materials tot the ftnes IdiA , ' 
of luiies' shoes. Seal-skins suppk a soft and ftarilMi 
ioatber for boots and shoes, and pig-sktoe nru tnsjl 
entirely for making saddles. The appearanoa of dhi 
skim of various animals, when oonvsrted totolaaCli’A'. 
is widely dilTerent; but this is eutirely dou to Uto 
difference in the proeesSM to whiob ifuMrltaito bMU -, 
subjected. There are three methods' or jpiMtodnf 
bides and skins for the osM which h«M otou ouue 
merated, winch are known aa toonftif, tiiwtog, and ‘ 


chemical action of as HtiingtM iMdCer ooittaindd to 
many vegetable eubetaaoM, m'srineipaSfyto tbo toil ■ 
of the oak, loreh. and sHDow; which oouvierto^W 
soluble skin, that conaitts entirely of cehdtolaltoHito 
barr and searf-ihia hare l>Mo teoHivM, intothOitA 
■ndiaeolaUatobstaneewlilehtBeaittetlMtlMr. whrei 
foreign hMM are brought to iJio tanotot itoy rtotoreto, 
besoakodindbretento nudee thasiMnipDlitopoi* 
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since th»y nmet neoeieerilj be eelted or dried 
l^riottf to exportation, which rmen them stiff ud 
hard, end unflt to he ■nEdeoted to the tanning fvooeea 
without.tbe preUnoiuarjr treatment that has been men- 
tioned. Vrm hides are merely scraped to remove hny 
pieces of fat or flesh that still adhere to the inner 
aide, and the horns and hoofs are removed. The hair 
and scarf-akin, a thin entitle which covers the skin 
itself, are then loosened by soaking Vte hides in lime- 
water, or by suspending them* in a place called the 
■moke-chamber, where they are su ejected for some 
time to the constant action of moderate heat. After 
this the hair is easily removed by scraping, and the 
bides are next plunged into a wesk loJution of sul- 
phuric add and water, which has tbo elTeol of thicken- 
ing the hide and opening the pores for the reception of 
the tannin. This part of the process is tochnically 
termed '* raising." Ah that now roniHiiiB to be done 
is to soak the hides in a mixture of onic bark, ground 
to small fragments in a bark-Tnill, and water, until 
they are (bund to be thoroughly inipregttalc>d with 
tiuinin, after which the hides ure dried slowly and sub- 

J 'coted to heavy pressure by ]iaa<dng them through 
leavy rOlknra, or by lieatiiig, in order to giro suhstnneo 
and flrmneas to the loathor. There are inniiy diirerent 
methods of applying the astringent solution that 
converts the bides into leather; hut tho process of 
•oaking the hides in an iiiriisiuii of bark and water, 
which must be renewed as soon ns tho bark is found to 
bava lost )tt atrength, is considered to be tho best. It 
la also found that lent her which has been tanned by 
the usual alow and gradual prooc^sa is fur more durable 
than toat which has been nianuraolured mure rapidly 
by the use of very strong sulutinna ; a hide that bss 
bean quickly tanned being found to be heavier after the 
process tlian one of the same weight originally wliirh 
baa been tanned slowly, and eoiiscq^uontly less duratilo 
and valuable, aa it contains leos animdl' mutter in pro- 
portion. The time in which the process is etfccted 
▼ariea considerably; ordinary leather that is used for 
the Botes of boots and shoes requiring to bo soaked for 
not less than six months, while thicker Jcatlier cannot 
be produced in less time than a year or eighteen 
months. Many processes Imve been invented fur 
making leather more rapidly hy filling tho pores of the 
hide with the astringent solution by inoiins of inecliam- 
cal and hydrostatio pressure. Among other metliods 
is one invented by Mr. Vrcller, in which the hides are 
covered with a oomnosition niado of meal or starch and 
grease, and then wnirlod round with great rapidity in 
a cylinder, into which a jot of steam is admitted at 
intervals. The inner side of cnir-skiiis, and all thm 
bides that are used for tho upper leathers of boots and 
shoes, is always pared before they are immersed in 
the tanning solution, to render them thinner in snh- 
BtHDoe and better flttcd for the purpose for which they 
are intended, and they are curried by tho ourricr after 
they leave the bends of the tanner, to render them 
aoft end supple. Thin skins used for covering chairs, 
bookbinding, and other ornamental purposes, are 
tanned with an infusion of sumneh. Among these the 
most valnablo is that which is known as morocco 
leather, which is made firom goat-skins. In the manu- 
facture of what is termed eumoched leather, cure is 
taken to remove the lime which has entered the skin 
while it has beenl soaking in lime-water, hy plunging 
the skins in an alkaline solution, which acta in muck 
the tamo way as the solution of sulnburio acid in 
which hides are pluuged previously to tueir immersion 
iu the mixture of bark and water. The skins are then 
sewn together so ns to form bags, which are iilled 
with a mixture of aumaoh and water, and distended as 
much as possible by the iiyectiou of air. After the 
opening has been seoured, they are thrown into a 
msllow vessel containing sumach soaked in hot water, 
m wfaioh they float. When the jprocesa of tanning is 
^mplete, which ia generally effected in a few hours, I 
unsswn, and washed and dried, after | 
which they arc dyed, and the peculiar grain by which ! 
tnorocoo leather is distingnisbed ia produced on thc| 
amace by means of an instrument, the surface of 
which IS furrowed by numerous grooves. The process 
™f which skins arc made into soft leather, chiefly for 
met, IS called tawing. The skins are preparod in 
tame manner as those which an to m tannedi 
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but jwtsad of being immersed in the taonsog U* 
quid; they arc put into a eolation of alum and sal^ 
floor and the yolk of eggs being added to this Mo- 
tion to prepare the skins which afford the bettor and 
more delicate kinds of leather. The slrina and aquan- 
tity of the mixture are ;pat into a cylinder, which ia 
mado to revolve with great rapidity, and this caasM 
the skins to become thorouf^ly impregnated with the 
preparation iu a short space of time. After this they 
are cleaned, dried, dyed, and worked by the hand over 
n piece of iron to render them soft and fit for use. 
Skini that ora to be dressed with the wool o; hair still 
on them, are prepared with a solution oi {lasto, in 
which alum is the chief ingredient The process of 
preparing leather which is termed shamoydig, and by 
which chamois or shamoy leather is maijc, consists in 
iuipregnttliDg tho pores of the skin tktroughly with oil 
or greuBo. The grain surface, or the sunaoe of the 
side from which the hair has been removed, is entirely 
taken off by rubbing it with pumice-stone. Tho skins 
nrc then soaked, first in limo-water and next in an in- 
fiimon of bran and water, or very weak sulpharic acid 
and water, oftor which they are beaten in a mill with 
heavy hummers until no moisture wliatevcr remains in 
them. Fish oil ia poured ou tho skins, which 
are again subjected 1 > le action of the hummers until 
tlm oil has bren tbori ,>..)ly beaten into them. This is 
repeat od until the ek.»s have imbibed asullloicnt quan- 
tity of oil, alter which they arc hung for some time in 
a heated room to causa the oil to act completely in 
every part of tho skin. Tho process is couelnded by 
w'ashiug them in a solution of potash, which removes 
any superabundance of oil that may still remain about 
tho leather, fteforo any leather, except stiff hard 
leather for the soles of hoots and shoes, can ho used, it 
pairses through tho hands of the currier, who first soaks 
It ill water iiucl beats it to render it supple. It is then 
scraped on tiio inside with a two-handVd knife, soine- 
thing like a spoke-shave, and tho grain on tho outer 
side is rubbed with pumice-stone, the leather being 
frequently wetted during this part of the process. 
After this it is rubbed on both sides with a flat blook 
called a pommel, the surface of which is cut into ridges. 
This has the effect of making the leather still more 
supple. It is finally dressed with a ciroular knife re- 
scmbliug a very flat bowl or saucer, with a bole in the 
centre, through which the curnor inserts his hand in 
order to grasp the instrument ; and with this the skin is 
pared and brought to a uniform thickness all over. 
Leather intended for the uppcr-lcBthers of boots and 
shoos IS dressed with *' dubbing," a composition of a 
greasy nature. Among other kinds ofleather used in the 
present day, and held in great estimation in times post, 
those known as buff. Cordovan, Bussia, shagreen, and 

{ latent or oimmoUed leather, deserve notice. The 
>uff leather, formerly used for military purposes, wm 
very thick, and pistol-proof. It was made from tho 
hide of the urus, which was common in 'lA'estern Eu- 
rope. This animal was called the whence the 

unme of the leather, which in turn gave its appellation 
to the colour so called, from the tawnv yellow hue 
which it always presented when new. The Cordovan 
leather was first made at Cqrdova, in Spain, from the 
hides of horses which were dressed to be used with the 
grain side outwards. The shoemaker derived hie old 
title of " cordwainer" from this leather. Bussia leather 
is tanned with an infusion of willow bark, and derives 
its peculiar odour from the aromatio sanndera-wood 
with which it ia dyed. Shagreen, which is not so mooh 
used now as formerly, is prepsred preasing the 
bard globular seeds of a pliant calleft goose-foot into 
the leather, which causes it to become very hard and 
pitted all over with hemiepherical indentations. 9 %b 
B urfaoo is then scraped until the hdes have nea^ 
disappeared, after which the leather is soaked, whiim 
causes the indentations to rise again and prodnoe a 
rough granular aorface. After this, the leather if 
dyed and dressed with oil. Shagreen was mnob need 
for mathematical instnament^iases and the cases of 
watches. Patent leather and enameUed leather mw 
prmwred by covering the eurfoce with a kind ofiapaa* 
fa whieh boiled limsed-oil and vegetable-black are 
the chief ingredienta. The latter fa the most plh^ . 
and as it may bo folded without eraekiiig the surfaea 
that ia ^ upon it, it is used belti^ boolt,. mra 





vPtidiPft of drMB. AlthousK macfaiMtvjr esswot ; 
be nede sToikble to enf ffreet eitent in ienninir end 
eominff loatber, yet e mttehine bee beep contiit^ J)y 
trbicn thin ekine oan be split into three parte, each of 
nrbiob is available for a dUTerent purpose ; vrkereas. 
prior to its invention, a skin could only bo reduced by | 
parinff, and as nhat vras taken away the knife was j 
all in little pjeces, it was only ilt for inakiiiff glue. The 
akin is passed through rollers, fbe upper one of which 
consists of a number of narrow disos arranged ou on 
iron rod, that it luay adapt itself to the varying thick- 
ness of the skin passing under it. It is split by the 
i^i^ction ofa^ery sharp horieontal knife, which oaoiiJateB 
^^ackwards and lurwnrds, through a short space, with 
great rapidity, and divides the skin which meets the 
edge as it eme|'/^B.>ironi between tite rollers. There 
are many sulistitob's for leather ; among the best of 
which are the American leather-cloth and vegetable 
leather. Both are formed by sproailing a prepurutiou 
of India-rnbber upon some textile iabrio. The latter is 
made in pieces fifty yards long, and may be made of any 
desired tliicknesa. Kxcolleul hariicsM la made from it, 
while the leatber*clotb is much used for covering sofas 
and chairs. Leather is often used for forming iinita- 
tiou carving in wood, hy embossing, or by iiressiiig it 
when moist into moulds ; and of late years many ]»retty 
articles of ornamental furniture, such as fiower-stands, 
vases, fables, and picturc*franics, havo been produced 
by attaching pieces of leather, out in various shapos, to 
a foundation of stained wood, the whole being subse- 
qnently coated with a transparent varnish. Stamped 
leather was frequently used for the hangings of apart- 
ments ill ilia middle ages. — lief. Englith Cyclopedia — 
Arts and Seictices. 

LEaTBif, letr'-N (Fr. lerain, from Lat. Zero. I raise), is 
apiece of sour dough used for fermenting bread. By 
the law of Moses, leuven was strictly forbidden to the 
Jews during the Bassover; and, in a figurative bodho, 
itisappliedTto anything that powerfully, but gradually, 


tare shduM be 10 arvantnedflial tti«y kaay'iww aids 
oilier naturally and ewuy 1 tha seUianow ' 

clear and distinct, neither too loeg nor tpq ibo^tii fwft ^ 
illustrations ahoutd be eppoaite, and of a kind fittm op s 
exoite and keep awake toe attettt.{oii of lt|p heewePf ' 
and the lecture so oompoaed should be delivered fa'a > 
plain, distinot, and impreMive manner/^7*(jyrit«if^ 
Dictionary^) in the Seotcb and oontiilvUiM ttulyep*'-,; 
sitics, as well as in those rcoently eitablishwl 
England, inatruction is cpmiuunicated ebiefly by meaM 
of leoturcs. Jn such cssbs, each lecture aJunild bsi ' 
lowed up, next day, by a scarehiiig examination of tbp; ’ 
students oil the aubjecte treated of, and exj^natiOpHl' 
given of such difllciiltios as have oeouiired to them* 

On this subject the remarks of the late ProlbMOg Jep* 
dine, of Glasgow, are worthy of attention. pfO* 
feasor,** he aaya. ** in composing leotnres to be delivered 
to young persons, must be supposed to have sfiudledi' 
the several branches of knowledge whioh be tcaohee'' 
with H reference to this particular end; tohaveaelected . 
and adopted every topic which ha introduces into them 
with a strict rogara to the capacity and previooi 
acquiroiuents uf liia pupils, aa well aa to the pietiee 
ptiiiit to wliiub ho proposes to oonduot them in their 
progress through ecienee. He must be supposed to 
iiuve read nud thought lor his students nearly aa ih<7 
might be imagined to read aud think on the labjecm " 
which he is about to conimiinicato to them; not* 
indeed, that ho may thereby do their work for them, 
but that, on the contrary, he may occupy their tima 
and their industry with tlie most important, tlie most' 
suitable, and uonsequeutly the most useful studies. In 
the prosecution of these objects, it ought to be the aim 
of the Icatdier, in every port of his lectures, to lay 
before hb studonls, at the proper dime, those parti- 


reoed bread of sincerity and truth.'* 

LitCAVOBA, (from Or. leknne, a basin, in 

allusion to the form of the shieldii), in IJot., a gen. of i 
lichens. The apcoics X. iariarea is the principal lichen 
used in the preparation of the dye called cudbear, X. 
CKulenta and ajfiim form importaut articles of food to 
man and the lower animals in Persia, Aiqnuoiia, Tar- 
tsiy, &c. They soiuctimes appear in suoh enormous 
quantities as to cover the ground to the depth of seve- 
ral inches. Hr. O’ Korko has endeavoured to prove that 
X, ueulenta formed the true manna ^ the Jlebreiee^ 
that which supported them in the wilderness. 

Lxeroa, lek*-tor (Lat. /ryo, I read), in the early 
Christian Church, wa9 a person appointed to read por- 
tions of Scripture and other good books to the people. 
Among the Jews there were persons who pcriormed 
the office of readers in the synagogue. Both in the 
synagogue and in the church," any person who was able 
to discharge the duty was allowo'd to hold the ofliue of 
reader ; and bence b^ys of ten or twelve years of age 
were (frequently employed iu this way. Toe raising of 
this to a distinct office iu the church, to which the 
holders wero consecrated by prayer and ceremonies, 
does not appear to have taken place before the third 
century, 

Lsetuas, Uy-hhur (Lat. Zrco, I read), strictly and 
etynufiogicaUy, signifies a discourse read ; but commonly 
it 'is used in a more general sense, to denote any formal 
or methodical diocourse intended for instruction. The 
eommunicaitog of instruction by means of public lec- 
tures has been in use from the earliest times, and, 
when properly conducted, it has advantages over every 
other moaa of toaebing. For that pui^se, however, 
k is necessary that the matter be drawn up and 
arranged in an easy, natural, and oonsecative manner, 
and that ft be delivered in an attractive mode. It b 
to be regrett^, however, that lectures are generally 
got up, not so much with a view to instrootthe hearer, 
aa rather to exhibit the attainmenta or propagate the 
preifldiees of the lecturer. ** Pen pieuity 01 atateraent 
* n tb» first and highest quality of a keturer,” without 
urhieh **otber qualities ean avail UUle or noUvng. 
^ gkain Uda aseential quali^, the aulitioeti of the ki- 

ni.1 


cular elements of knowledge witu whioh they ought to 
be first acquainted; to fiicuitato their progress towards 
more recondite aubjecte of inquiry ; to prevent att 
iiiiiienessary labour ; to obviate all peiplexiU ; to assist 
all their endeavours ; and gradualfy Co lead them into 
those paths which will guiiTe them with ease and ear* 
taifity to still higher degrees of acientifio attainment.** 
'^Oatlinetof PhUotophtcal Edtutafiem, 

LacTininACKBS, te-Me-ihi-dai’-ie^c, in Dot,, tbs Bra- 
zil-nut or Monkey-pot order, a nat. ord. of Dieoty* 
ledonee, aub-ord. Caiyci/UtrcB. Largo trees, with aUari* 
nate dotIcRs leaves, and small deciduous sUpnlea. 
Fhiwers large and showy ; calyx superior ; petals 0, 
inihriratod, dbtiiict, or sometimeR united at the hasq § 
siainens numerous, opigynous,— some of them cohere 
and form u unilateral petaloid hooded body ; ovary 
inferior, *2 to fi-cclled ; placentas axile. Fruit woody, 
cither indehiscout or opening in a eiroumioimile matte 
ner, Seeds several, lari^e, and without albumen. Thu 
Lerythidareoi are prinoipally natives of GuiaUtt mjl 
Brazil. I'hcv are remarkable for their large woody 
fruttR, the pericarps of whioh are used aa driokfikd^" 
vessels, Ac, Their seeds aro frequently oaten. (Asd 
Bkuthollktva, Lxcytuib.) 

Lbcvthib, lee'-edhii (from Gr. Ueufhoa, an otl-Jar}^ 
in Hot., the ^pic») gen. of the nat. ord. Lc^tkidaoemi 
Tho fruits of X. ollarin and other apeoies are tormud ' 
mnnkry-pottf and ootitaiu large edible feeds, aoittO of ^ 
which have lately been imriorteil under tlie aamu^ 
Sapucaya nuU, The bark of some apeoies of tecyttdl 
separates into iUiu papery layers, which uru miM ad 
wrappers for cigarettes by the Indians. 

Lxduu, W’dum (from Or. ZrJoa, apUtttliUWuaBiifi' - 
Ci^tut ledum), in Dot., a gen. of the nat ord. JHdUM* - , 


under the name of loibrador tea, jpg Jomui^e iutt. 2ft ; 
possesses narcotic properties. 

Lbb and LsswauD, lee, M^etrd (Ang.-6ax.), termu' ' 
generally applied to the aide of a ship, or <buqaBrietr<' ; 
c^posite that from whioh the wtad olowa, the hitt^ ( 
beioja termed the windward aide or quarter, . 

vetUkernde, A Ua ihwe ia that on vmioh ila» 
biowa, or, in other words, is on tlie leu aide of . 

A vessel is alto Paid to be nnder the lee of a'ahorewliiii^' ;^ 
the wind blows pif the land . Tho terma windward um 
leeward are likewise applied to some ialaada In: 
Weat-Indiaa group, dn .oonseqvenoe qf'the 
in which they u a voyage from Port ' 

fto CarilingeBa. Thu Leeward Islands ubmIhI Jloff ' 
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l^in‘^ri»ra to Porto BieOf and include Grenada and 
niAuy otliere. 

Lancs, Uetth (Sax. Aiereir, Lat. Ainttfo, from Xtaurioi 
1 dritw}, a i^ns of red'bloodcd worms, or annpHdc 
animals, jnrhich have uii obl<»he body, with a aaekrr at 
one end and a moutb at the other. In the mouth 
there are three Bniall jaws, tongnes, or plnit^i of skin, 
by which are enulded to extract the bkio^I 
other animals, wliioli forms their principid nourish* 
meift. Ijeerbct are oviparous, and take nearly the 
^ears to arriro nt matunty. They aro found in ^mtids 
and rlrers in nesrly every count^ ; and derive their 
ohief interest from their use as a remedial ngent. The 
speeies generally . employed for medical purpose 
belong to the genus Siant)ui»tiga. Of this genus two 
aneoips are employed in Kurope,— *5. tho 

Hungarian, or green leech, used in the south of 
Europe, and tho S. medicinaVuit the Gennau, brown, 
jmoohlcd, or English leech, used in the north of 
Europe : the latter variety is now rare in this country, 
on account of the draining of so many nnirHhea, bogs, 
and ponds, whore it was formerly abundant. 'J'hc 
same is nearly the case with Erance, w'hich is turn 
principally supplied Irom the frontiers of Turkey and 
Buiaia. The large nnmber of Icechea used in Knglund 
are mostly derived from Sweden, Hungary, and Poland. 
The English, or speckled leech, is composed of from 
ninety to ono hundred rings ; ia convex on tho buck, 
which is olive*green in colour, with six red 
tudinal strines spotted with black. The belly is flut, 
greenirii'yetlow, spotted witli blncki Tho oial and 
oaudal extremities are narrowed before they spread 
out into discs or suckers, and the anterior extremity is 
rather narrower than the caudal. The sucker ut ihe 
tail is an organ prehension, or holding, b> winch 
the animal is enabled to progress. The lei'cli lirealhes 
by pores, which open into small yeeiolea ranged on 
Wither side. The atomach ooeupies two<tlnrd^ of the 
length of the aiumal, and is divided into eicvcu com- 
partments, each furuished with two csscal saes ; ir is 
closed by a ai»hinctor valve at its lower end. The loccb 
has no heart, hut four large pulsating vesseh instead, 
cue on each hUIo, ono on the dorsAl. and tho fourth on 
the abdonitual surface. In its natiro abode, the true 
medicinal leech aeems to take no solid food, but sub- 
sists entirely on the ilaida of flsh, frogs, &c. They are 
caught in various ways,— by the hand, or by a person 
wading in the shallow waters during the spring season, 
when they adhere to his naked legs ; but in summer, 
when they retire to deeper water, a raft is constructed 
of twigs 'and rushes, by which a few aro entangled. 
They aro sometimes taken by means of decayed unimnl 
matter or liver, us bait ; but this method is considered 
injimons to the health of the animal. If active in the 
water, and plump when taken out, a leech may be 
known to bo in good health. Leeches vary in the 

S oaiitlty of blood which they can abstract, from one 
rachtii to half an ounce : from one to two drachms is 
tho average. When forcibly pulled away whilst suck- 
ing, the leech ia very apt to leave tho teeth, or plaits 
or skin, in the wound, giving rise to pain and inllam- 
mation of the part; the leech is also rendered inca- 
pable of biting again. One 0f the moat certain me- 
ibods of making leeches bite is to cleanse tlie skin 
thoroughly ( and tlie leochea should be exposed to the 
air for a short time prrrious to their application, us 
by this means they will bite more eagerly. They may 
he applied to tho part by holding them lightly ’in the 
fhagers, if they are voracious ; or tiiey may be placed 
in a cup. whioh should bo inverted over the part from 
which the Idood is to be drawn. A leeeh anould not 
^disturbed whiUt sucking, but should be permitted 
to fall off. \Vhen it has dropped off, it should be seizcil 
V ' i atripod between the finger and tho 

thumb, in order to roako it disgorge most of the blood, 
wowing it to retoin about one-third, ^tkis ia better 
than applying salt or vinegar to the mouth ; it should 
tiieh iw placed in many snecessive freah waters.Nvhen it 
may tnrvxre, and after many months be again fit for 
use. The increasing scarcity of leeohos renders their 
propagation and preservation matters of groat impor- 
numbers die throngh errors in the 
method of kcoping them. Loeoheo have not been 
^MiTcd to propagate when kept in small bodies of 
^ ureters but ia large reservoire^ with e boitora of tnrf 
nil 





and rushes and clay sides, in wbidi to deposit fhoir 
cocoous, they have been known to propagate. The 
consumption of leeches in tliis country Juft great^ 
diminialied of late years. A short time ago, four Of 
the principal dealers in London used to import 
7,2t)0,000 annually. According to the French dficiai 
returns in 1847, the number of leeches imported into 
France was 23,581,«80, the value ot which was esti- 
muted At 3.53,710 francs. 

Lskk, hfk <8ax. feoc), (Allhm a hardy 

biennial plant. Although the leek 
nttnins poriectlon in size and for 
culinary purposes in the first year, 
it docs not run to seed until tho 
second, the perfreting of which it 
often h 1<40 snrvivcs. The whole of 
the plant is eaten, being used iu^ 
soup.4, Ac., and by some persons 
ia boiled and eaten with meat. 

There are four varieties,— the Miis* 
sellmrgh and the large London 
leek, which uro by far the best ; 
the Scotch, or flag, which is larger 
and harder; and the Flanders. 

The leek ia raised sol ‘y firom seed. 

(AVc ALLICU ) X.ZXSS. 

Lem. {See Cor r LlkT.) 

Leo, (Du. Itn,), is commonly applied to the whole 
of (lie lower limb Iroro the hip to tbeankle, bat which 
properly belongs to that portion which extends from the 
kner to tho ankle, tho upper portion being the thigh. 
The leg proper is formed of two bones,— the tibia and 
fibula. The former of these is the larger, and nrtiou- 
late.s al)o\e with the o<t femur, or thigh-bone, present- 
ing for that purpose two artieulating surfaces, — an ex- 
ternal And internal, known us tho condyles of tho tibia, 
and separated from eaeli other by a large bony pro- 
nniieiifo termed tho spine, and two rough surfnrcs, 
one in front the other behind the spiuo. Below the 
articnliitiiig suri'acc, and in front, is a large eminence 
termed the tiiherole, which gives insertion to the liga- 
mentum paiellre. On the outer side of the tibia ia a 
projection marked inft'riorly by a smooth surface for 
nrtieulation with tho upper extremity of the fibula. 
Tho body or shaft of the tibia is large and triangular 
above, but becomes smaller and more circular inferiorly 
to the inferior or tnrsal extremity, where it expands 
and asHiimes a qnadrilaieral form. Internally it de« 
scends farther than in any other direction, forming a 
projection termed the internal malleolus : externally is 
a rough triangular surface which gives lodmeut to 
the fibula and attachment to tho ligaments which con- 
nect these bones together. It articulates below with 
the astragahiB. Tho superior extremity, or head of the 
fibula, ia round and irregular, and presents, on its 
inner side, a smooth cartilaginous surface for articula- 
tion with the tibia. The tarsal extremity is large, and 
more prominent than the superior, and forms a large 
irregnlar projection of a triangnlar shape, termed the 
external malleolus. It articulates with the astragalus. 
Tho principal muscles of the leg are tho tibialis anti- 
CUV, extensor digitorum loiigus, extensor pollicis nro- 
prina, peronous tertius, perrmeus lungus, peroneus bre- 
vis, gastrnenemiuB, planturis, nolens, popliteus, flexor 
iongus digitorum perforans, tibialis posticus, flexor 
poUiois longns. 

Luo ACT, Uff'.S-te (Lat. leyo, I beqneath), in Law, 
is a bequest or gift of goods and chattels by tectameut. 
The person to whom it is given h styled the legatee, 
whicD every person is oapatile of being unless partiou- 
larly disabled by common law or atatutes. TbeheqUeat 
eonVorsonJy an inchoate property on the legatee, for the 
legacy is not complete till the assent of tho executor baa 
boon 'obtained ; for in tbceventof a deficiency oi aasefa, 
all the yonmeZ legacies nnsst abate proportionally, in 
order to pay the debts; but a speciDo leg^ does not 
abate at all, nnlesa there benot siifBcient without it. A 
ganerai legacy is when it is so given as not to amonnt 
to the bequest of a particular thmg or particular fund ; 
a specific legacy ia a bequest of a specified thhwor « 
specific part of tbe tcatator*a Mtate. A speeiflo icgncy 
has this toadvantage^ that if the fobjeOt speeHled lie 
lost or disposed of by the testator darinfi nia Ufotimc’i * 
the legacy ia said to b» adeem^, dr taken aws^, and 
liw lapUM ti not fliUiiaad to kiDiy 






TJrai,tIi0tequert0fftnattM«rteM. 

if f ftenrards difpomd of by tttf testotor donn^ bit 
lifftime, does not entitle the IcB^tee to footber hone 
in lien of it. If a legatee dies ^ore the testator, ^ 
lc|Mj is lost or lapsM ; and if a oontingent legaejr be 
left to any one, and he dies before that time, it is a 
lapsed legacy. A leney, hoverer, to be paid when 
tbe legatee attains the a^ of twenty-one years, ie a 
vested legacy, and is payable to his representatiTee 
if he be dead before that time ; bat if sneh legacies be 
charged upon a real estate, they shall lapse for the 
benefit of the heir. By ant 1 Viet. o. 26, however, it 
ie provided that legacies bequeathed to a child, or 
’^•%ther issue of a testator, do not lapse in the case of 
his predeceasing the tebtator, if ho shall have left issue 
who shall be Joying iit tbe testator's death, unless a 
contrary intern id*;* appear by the will. , As a general 
rale, legacies are payable twelve months luler the dcsth 
of the testator, and with interest from that time at;the 
rate of fotir per cent., nnleas some special provision is 
xnadeav to the time of payment and iutorest. A duty 
is payable to government nu legacies of the value of 
£20 and upwards, but a legacy to a husband or wife 
is exempt from duty. The duty on a legacj to a child, 
the husband of a ch'Ud, a parent, or any lineal ancestor 
or descendant of the deceased, is at the rale of £l 
per cent. ; to a brother or sister, or their descendants, 
£3 per cent. ; to an uncle or aunt, or their descendants, 
£5 per cent. ; to a grand uncle or grand aunt, or their 
dest'eiidantH, £B per cent. ; to any other relation, or 
anv stranger in blood, £10 per cent. 

LrcATE, leg*-aU (Lat. tegaUtb)^ is an ambassador, 
or nuncio, or the pope, usually a cardinal or bishop, 
sent to a foreign court. Legates are of eevcrul hinds : — 
Xfya/t a latere, legates sent from the side, or the im- 
mediate presence, of the pope, and invested with mo'*t 
of his functions. Legatl nati arc such as hold the 
office as annexed to some other office, or eje officio, 
Zegati dafi, or special legates, were such as wen> 
despatched on a special mission, and were jpro tempore 
sunenor to the oiuer two orders. 

LsaanifB avp raoTiNcxAL Covstitutioits, 
teen, are a kind of national canon law adapted to the 
exigencies of this church and kingdom. Thelegntinc 
con 3 titutlon 8 ;were eocleiisstical laws enacted in national 
synods, held* under the cardinals Otbo and Othobon, 
legates from popes Gregory IX. and Clement IV., in 
tbe reign of Henry HI. The provincial constitutions 
are pnncipelly the decrees of provincial synods, held 
under divers archbishops of Canterbuiw, from St<mhcn 
Langton. in the reign of Henry 111., to licury 
Churchill, in the reign of Henry v., and adopted also 
by tbe province of York in the reign of Henry VI. 

Lxgend, lef-end, or le'-jend (Let. Uffendum, some- 
thing to be read), as generally used, denotes a fictitious 
or doiildful narraciTc : os the exploits of the heroes of 
the middle ages. Originally, however, it was applied to n 
book containing lessons to lie read in the divine service 
of the Roman Catholic church. Suhscquently the word i 
came to be applied generally to books containing lives | 
of the saints, and which abounded with incredible and 
ridiculous stories. These were recommended to the 
laity to be road, as affording evidence of tbe truth of 
tbe Catholic reUgion. One of the best known of these 
is the Golden Legend, compiled by James de Varose, 
about 1230, and containing many absurd stories ; hence 
the word came to be used by Protestants to signify 
any incredible or unautfaentio narrstive. 

LsasnsBiCAijr, Uf’er^de-wuUn' (fr., light of liand), 
denotes sleight-of-hand, or juggloiy ; those decrative 
ggmks which are owing, either entirely or mainTy, to 
dexterity and address. ^ , 

Lsgxov, (Lat. regie, from Zegere, to choose, 

eeleetj, the name given to a division of the Roman 
array, which correaponded to a great extent, both in 
sumbers and eonstitation, to abngadeof the English 
army. The legion was first Insututed by Romulus, 
shortly after the foundation of Rome. As tbe rising 
state was obiefiy composed of fugitives from various 
bwrts of Italjj and men who were proscribed in their 
own country for erhoinal and political offences, sad as 
its rapid growth soon- provoked tbe jealoniy of tiw* 
• • surrounding states, it was oteessary to give a miUtary 
mgsnixatiou to tbe tnhalutants of the new dty, and 
Ptedns accordingly enrolled^tbree bodies o(3,D00 men 
Ilia 




eaeh for aetive aervide^ each of wbieb waslvri^ AM 
ona of tbe iliree tribea into whieb be bad 
people. Thssa bodies he caM legioaa, aasbMl 


oommaBded by an offiear of high ranltj alyjibd h 

Xitom fra^eere, — * 

whose rank may 




vvf v, to aet before or over) . ov 

may be considered ea equivolerft to tw4L , 

a genera] officer in our own aervice. The legtob taii ' 
oririnally divided into smal^r bodies of Oidb* 

called eiaut; “ * * * " - — 

the streng 
woe divioi 

maniples, and each maniple into two eetaurim, eeO* 
turies. Considering a Roman legion to oorrMOod to 
a brigade in our own army, each cohort woold MOdjoi* 
valent to a regiment, though not equal to it in |K4fiV 
numbers, and each century would be equivalM ,tO is 
company. Each oentui^, which varied m mnsboin ot 
different tiroes, but whion oonsisted of 100 mm, VSm 
the original maniple, when at its maximum stNa||^l» 
was commanded by a centurion, who bad under wm 
two sub-centurions and a standard-bearer, baridie 
docurions. In these we find the equivalents to onr • 
own captain, lieutenant, ensign, and non-oimimiiSiOBdd 
officers of a company. Two centuries oompoasd a 
maniple, and the senior oentnrion of the iilaaMs» 
atyleU ernturio prior, probably took eoramsnd of no 
entire bodv, as tho senior captain takes the oommsad 
of two or three companies of volunteers enrolled in tbe 
same town, whose oomplemtmt is not sufficient to 
entitle them to have a major iu command, nnder ths 
title of captain-cninmaiidant. Thrde maniples Ottin* 
puBcd a cohort. Thus, a legion oonsisted of ten cohorts* 
which were divided into thirty maniples, and agidii 
subdivided into sixty oenturics ; and as each Sentiuy 
consisted of 100 men, the maximum strengtii of a 
legion was 0,000. Each centurion carried a vine rod 
as the emblem of his authority, and the senior oentnrion 
of tho entire legion was called eenturia pHmi pitt, and 
took rank as a knight, or one of the equUn (mMJSQptfaM)* 
in virtue of his position. To bis care the {ttincmal 
standard, or eagle of the legion, was confided. In aool- 
tion to tho main body of intantry , about 300 horse-eoldieni 
were uttschod to each legion, who were drawn up on 
tho wings when the legion was abontto enter intoaocion. 
Those were divided into ten tarsus, or troops of thiily 
men each. Tho foot-soldiers oomjmsing a legion were 
also distinguished as haetatl, principee, end iriarU, 
which the last-named were veteran troops. When the 
iegiim was drawn up in order of battie, the haetMli 
occupied tbe first rank, in ten bodies, each oonsistlog 
of ten ranks of sixteen men each. The ^neipee were ’ 
drawn up in rear of the bastati, in bomes oi similar 
extent, tno triarii being in tbe rear of the prineipin* 
hut iu six ranks of ten men each, llius, the b«Kttl 
were first engageuiin the battle, the principee formings 
08 it were, the supports, and the triarii the reeerrds, 
Each cohort bad its regular number of these fltfie 
classes of troops. When in battle-array, the Bt 

snidiors were drawn up in open order, that-eaeh 

might have room to uso his weapons. Besides thi^ 
who were armed with eword end javelins, A low 
buckler, helmet, cairans, and greaves, eaeh odhoftlM 
a certain number of trelitee, or light-armed troopiL ymio 
had DO particular station, but acted ei sldrinrahenr*' 
being sent in any direction whence th^ might luUMe' 
the enemy during his advance. These werp Mmnid 
nith slings, light darts, short swords, and eirontar. 
bucklers. The number of men eompnsing a legion 
seoms to have varied at different times, but its steaiiM 
appears to have been as mentioned above dorind W 
n>03t famous wars of the Boronxi empire. Two legfoiia 
formed a consular army. At first the l^ons ^ — 


enrolled for a brief period, whenever i 
were required, and were disbanded as soon ns tbe van 
was over, tbe ineu being chosen by lot hf the nfittrigy ; 
tribnnos from those who were liable to serve i ht- 
later times, each legion seemeto have beep iMStM hi 
a standing force, being dutingiiialwd by a munlMai^ 
recruited from time to tune, as our own rei;faBaMp4iL . 
They were also farther dastipguisbed by tbOviiiisM^r'. 
ttiose who bad raiaed them, or that of the plaos W mS s ;; 
they were raised, just as a regiment of ons Il'Ofipp* 
hold troops is known as tbe Co\dJd|NMm Qtiards^.im 
the Uth nussars oa Prince Alberifs Own. Thp team 
legion was origimlly dented from the efrwnotfiitGwef 
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of the bein^f on the imten tide of Im'ptie, 

where Oenenil Bertraed had drlTenbaok the Aueirtaoi 
onder G}rulat, and preserved a line of retreat tbrouph 
Idndenau in ease of disaster. Oa the 17th, boUi 
armies rested by taoit sftreement, and Napoleon, eon- 
■oious of his weakness, made an ineffeotnal attempt to 
proonre an arm istioe. The 16th fonnd his forces, about 

160.000 in number, arranged in a semicircle around 
(he north, east, and south of theeity ; while, to oppose , 
him, Schirertsenberg, strengthened by the arrival of j 
the fiusMinn reserves under Benningsen and Bcma* 
dotte's army of the north, brought into the field 

300.000 mou and nearly 1,400 oannons. Agaiust these 
the French fought with heroic courage. Oradimlly 

their circle of defence was narrowed, and at a critical 
period of the da;L they were weakened by the defection 
of large bodies m tii.aon and ‘WUrtemberg troops, who 
immediately turned their gnns against their former 
comrades. The allies having at length penetrated into 
the suburb of Sohonfeld, Napoleon became convinced 
that the city was no longer tenable, and, taking 
advantage of a cessation of hostilities, at nightfall 
commenced a retreat. Amid- a scene of the wildest 
confusion, the French filed off through Lindeimn. 
Early in the morning of the 19th the allies forced an 
entrance into the city, and a terrible couilict took 
place with tlie rcar^guard of the French army, who 
were eucuinbcred with immense trains of bagg»l?o n»d 
artillery, and a multitude of wounded. To o<ld to their 
disasters, the bridge over the Elster was blown up too 
soon, leaving 15,0(}0 soldiers, besides '23,t)00 sick and 
wounded, and more than ‘i()() pieces of artillery, in the 
hands of the allies. Marshal Macdonald auccceeded 
in swimming his horse across the river, but Prince 
Foniatowski, in attempting the passage, was drowned. 
The total loss of the French during the three days' 
fighting is estimated at about 00,000 men ; that of the 
allies at 45,000. 

htmiAt (Or., a thing taken or assumed), in 

Math., is a term used to denote a preliminary proposi- 
tion taken as demonstrated for the purpose of being 
used in the demonstration of a subsequent proposition. 
Thus propositions in geometry may be taken as lemmas 
to prove some proposition in mechanics. In logic, a 
premise taken (or granted is sometimes called a lemma. 

Lauufifo, leinf-ming . — The iigodea norvrgicuB is a 
native of Norway and Finland. It belongs to the 
family Ifariaa, which includes the mouse, rat, and other 
similarly formed animals. It is about five inches in 
length, with a tail about half an inch long, and is of a 
tawny colour, variegated with black. In its habits the 
lemming is extremely peculiar. It subsists entirely on 
yegetable food, and lives in shallow burrows under 
ground in summer, and makee long passages under the 
snow in winter. In Baird'a *' Cyclopedia of the 
Natural Sefenoes,*' its peculiar habits are thus des- 
cribed **The most remarkable feature in the bmtoiyr 
of the lemming is the periodical emigrations the ain- 
mals make from one part of the country to another. 
They descend in mreat bands from the mountains which 
^vide Nordland and Finmark, eating up everything 
bMore them. They pursue their course lo a straight 
Une, climbing walls and houses, and not avoiding man 
UmselfL thonld he stand in their way; but attempting 
to olimb over him. Bivera and lakes are swum across, 
the band forming again on the other side, and corn and 
bay ataeks are gnaWU through. Like an army ofj 
loonsts, th^ pass on, leaving a desolate track behind 
the m • nor do they stop till th^ reach the eea, where 
eiM Miaandii are drowned. During their marcli great 
ntmibers are deatroyed by hawks, owls, weasels, Ac. ; 
UM so great is the havoc thna committed, and by their 
being swept away in crossing rivers, and by similar 
casualties, that but few ever reach their native 
haunts again. The cause of these migrations is not 
well known, but is supposed to arise from want of food. 
Thfy ippear to take place at irregular intervels ; but, 
upon an average, about'ODoe in ten yean/* In former 
the lemmings were superatitioiiely regarded by 
the peasants of tho eountiies th^ went over, the 
pmnumr bdief bring that th^ fell from the clonds: 
sttoin each dread Were tlu^ hrid, that it used 
to he the custom for priests to exorciee them wlthheQ, 
and caadle/*.^JBff. BaM'a Ue 
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Dawvaok JB. ( fist Fiatuosai.) 

LsMvrtir Exnrx, or 8 pkia.oxj>i, ftei'-n* ^ . 
ciesof bole, or kind of earth, found in the i 
Lemnos, in the ^gaan Sea. Amongst the t 
this tubstanea was celebrated as a soverrigi^ i 
against poisons and the bitea of venemont t 
It was MO much used in madieine, not only aa y 
alexipharmie, but also as au fstringent, ailiwiflOA' vto^,. ' 
nerary, Ac. There ware three varietlea St LaunlMiL ^ 
earth,— the white, tho red, and the yellow i of whirit 
the two former were cifiisidered the most valuahlfb.: 
They were brought from the Levant, mostily In the 
shape of small cakea, bearing the impression of a seslt ' 
from winch oircumstanoe it gained the name of 
nttillata. In external appearances it rcsrmblee hrip^ 
with a smooth snrfaoe like agate, espeoioUy in reoetn' 
fractures. It is of a fatty cuusisteiice, and hsa a SOafiff 
feel, adheres alighfly to the tongue, and falls to pfaMses ' 
when immersed in water. When analysed^ it ‘If 
found to consist of— silica 00, alumina 14'o, soda 3*0, 
oxide of iron 6, water B'.'i. with slight traces of UMi^^ 
iiesia and lime. Till witniu the present century, (bW 
Turks and ti reeks believed that the Leninian ear^ 
wtis possessed of itiiHginary vtrtnes. The cops Mtd 
goblets Uhcd by the fciultan and chielk were invaHa^y 
made of this subsianee. The alexipharmie and astrin- 
gent properties of thia and other boles are now held in 
htUe or no esteem ; but, used in tho same manner as 
soap, it is still used in order to remove inipuritiea* 

LiiMOir, ism'-oM (Fr. iimon, Low Lat. /imoaiam).— * 
Tho fruit of the lemon-tree {CHrue Imonum) was oxi> 
giiially brought to this coun- 
try from the tropical parts 
el Asia, but is now very 
eztensixely eultivatod in 
the south of Europe, and 
especially in Bioily, where 
tho fruit forme an impor- 
tant article of commerce. 

Tho lemon is a variety of 
the citron, and belongs to 
the natural family Aman- 
tiaeem. The juice of tho 
lemon makes one of the 
most popular and refresh- 
ing beverages, — lemonade. 

The fresh rind of the lemon 
is a gentle tonic, and when 
dried and grated, is used in 
ilavouring a variety of culi- 
nary preparations. Lemons 
appear in company with the orange in most OTUIM* 
growing countries. They were only known to (be 
llomans at a very late period, and, at first, were 
only used to keep 'tbe moths from their gsrauHitii 
their acidity being unplcBsant to them. In the tlinW' 
of Fliii/ the lemon was hardly known otherwise that 
as an excellent counter-poison. At the present ihlio.. 
lemon-juice is employed by calico-printers in Ordei^to 
discharge colours. 

Lehonaub, lem'-on^aid (Fr. limouade), is a drink 
prepared of water, sugar, and the juice of lemohs, 
literally speaking ; but cream of tartar forms the pl^> 
cipal ingredient of a good deal of the lemonade mnfia- ' 
factured in London. It was first publicly sold ftt, 
England in the years 1930-33, when it was impUlted 
from Italy, in which latter country it was first 

Laxov-OBAsa Oil. (See Avnaoaooov.) > v 

Lehub, fo^-star (Lat. lemur, a ghost), tefttl Ibri ' 
merly applied, in the Linnman system of to 

several of the lower quadrumanous animals of 
ttmctnre aud habits. However, it is now reftrieted 
to toch as bare the inferior ineisoMlong, oonTj^reaMld, 
and sloping forwards, aud the lower caninM apprindi* ' 
mated and of similar form and directhm, ^'Enoh^Wf ■ 
the four eztremiiieB is provided vrith an Opposihia" 
thumb; but the index digit of the hinder bapdhii^ ' 
nail developed into a long curved tbarp-poin^ 

The lemurs are natives of Madagaacar, and of 
the smaller islands iu the immediate neighboiiriiodu'^ 
Their food is oemposed of a intitcd diet of finw; 
Insects, a^ small urda, they he^ able to m 
the latter while at roost donag m niafat^ihrie* 
FLTUr^LiicvB.) 
loiitugM, a term m^Uad, In 
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antiquity, to the ghostly souls of the deadg tbefe tor- 
mented men in the night-time ; trlienoe they nre niso 
oiilled notiumal, or bla^. A ceremony, called tooiflb- 
rently either UmurSa, UmuraiWt or rewuria, used to be 
obseSTed 0|i the 9th, llth, and 13th of Me? ; and wae 
thus oeiebinted on account of its supposed efficacy in 
laying the souls of the departed. The ceremony of the 
Icmnmlia is^usdcHcrilteoriuthe “ Popular Encyolopie- 
dia I**— “ About midnight, when everybody was nsleep, 
head of tlio house arose, and went, barefooted, 
softly, and in silence, to a fouu'euiu ; with a snap of the 
fingers, still keenuiff silent, he protected himself from 
the spectres. Having waslicd bis hands at the foun- 
tain, he returniMl, took some black beans in his mouth, 
and, without looking round, threw them nine times 
over his head, repeating each time— l/trc eye wiflo; bia 
fahi* me meoeque redimo {These I send; with these 
beans 1 redeem mo and miae). lie then wa«ihed his 
hands again, struck a hollow onp|icr vessel, saying nine 
times, during the operation, in a supplicaiiiig tone— 
Afaites, exife, pntertd ( Yo souli of my ancestors, ilepart). 
He now looked round, and the ooreniony wns llnisiied. 
It was believed that the spirits came and collected the 
beans." 

LlVltlTHS, Zea'-e-fies (Lat. gentle), in Med., 

is applied to purgatives which act in u gentle mauncr, 
and have a soothing effect. 

Lmrs, lenz (Let., a small benn), a name given in Op- 
tics to a piece of glass, or other transnnront medium, 
bounded on both aides by two spherical surfnees, or on 
the one side by a spherical and on the other by n plane 
anrfaoe. A lens has the property cither of collecting 
parallel raysof hgbt into a point or focus, or of eiinsiiig 
them to diverge, acoording to tlio laws of refraction. 
Lenses vary in form, that is, are terminated by various 
surfaces, tram which they iieouire difforeul names. A 
epherietd len$ is a siihore or giubtile of glass. A double 
eomex lene baa botn sides convex ; a plano-efmrfst lias 
one side plane and the other convex. A double roa- 
eavelemhw both sides concave j a plano-eonnwe tone 
has one side plane and the other ooiu*?w<*. A wriiiVr/s 
teat (so called from its rcscinhiancc to aliitlo moon) 
has one side eonvox and the olhor concave, Imlli of] 
which meat at the edges ; while in the rouearo-rfuioex 
lenn the sides are parallol, and are joined by a flat niir- 
f.ice. Those looses which are thicker in the middle 
than the edge eanse the rays of light to converge in 
passing through them ; and'tiio.se ahich are thicker at 
the edges than at the middle couse pencils of light 
whiob are refracted through them to diverge. From a 
very early period it wn« observed that a transparent 
body of apbericsl form was able to collect at u point 
parallel rays of light. It was also remarked that the ^ 
iliumiiiation at these points w'ns feeble, on account of I 
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of fbod ; the rsatrietiona aa to portMar kinds bsinff 
tubseq iisutly introdaesd. The Charch of BntflsQd baa 
retained the Lent season m its calendar, ana has ap«' 
painted appropriate collects, epistles, and fosp^ • hut 
It hat left to individuals to prescrilie for themselves 
that rule of life which is beat fitting to habits of aetE* 
denial. 

LftnmtcuLatAonje, Zeii-<s.&it-U-rs-o>'-«e-s, in Bot., 
the Buttorwort fam., nsmall iiat. ord. of Dieolyledow^ 
sub-class CoroUiflara, consisting of herbs growing in 
water, marsUcs, or wet places. The leaves ate radical^ 
entire, or divided into thread-like filaments, bearing 
little poiiclioa or nir-vesicles. The flowers are irre* 
gulur, with persistent 2-lipped calyx, and a 2-lippeir ' 
corolla. Tho species Pingnicula vulfftiirie is termed 
butterwort, from the property its leaves posecte of 
ooagulnting milk. « " 

Lxntioo, Un-H'-po (Lat), in Med., is a fircoblcoa 
tlie skin ; so named from its resemblance to lentil-seeds* 

Lentils. {See Faww.) 

Leo, /s'-o (Lat. Leo, the lion), a constellation of tho 
northern hemisidiere, winch gives its name to the fifth 
sign of the zodiac. 11 in siliiuLed between the oonsteU 
l.ilioiie Ursa Major, or the Grout Bear, Virgo, and Can* 
ci‘r. The most co’iApicuciiiH stars in this group aro 
Uogulns, nr a Lee i, of tho first magnUude, and De* 
neb, or Leonis, magnitude midway between the 
flrit and second, v !iich is intersected by a straight lino 
drawn tlirougb the polar slurs and tho star 7 in 
Uiwrt Miijor. 

Lko Mi nob, or the Littlo Lion, a constellation of 
the northern hemisphere, fonned and named by Ilel* 
vetius, lying immediatcdy to the south of the Great Bear, 
and between Lynx, Leo, and Cancer. It is composed 
of small stars, iiU of them being less in apparent sixe 
than stars of the fourth magnitude. 

Leuninr Vxxsbs, Is'-o-nine, is u species of poetry 
much 111 fashion during tho middle ages, and consist- 
ing (d* tho introduction of rhyme into Latin verso* 
The term is said to bo derived from a poet Leo, or a 
monk Leouinn>i. As an instance, is tho famous sung 
of Walter de Mopes : — 

" Mild est propositum in taberna mori ; 

Viniiui ait appoaitum murientis ori." 

Sometimes tho rhymes fall in the same line, the end 
rhyuiiug to tho middle ; ae— 

**Diemon langncbat, monaebus time esse volebat} 

Asl iibi convaluit, mansit ut ante fuit." 

Leopabo, lep'-pard, {Felie leopardue)^ a name ap« 
idicd to the larger spotted cats {Ftslidm), which are 
found both in tho Old and New worlds, in the coati- 
nont and isiands of tho Old World, the leopard ap- 


tho thickness of tho ghiss which the light had to pass , pears to have its most perfect development; but tha 
through. By taking two small segments only, instead! Americun jaguar far excels tho leopards of Asia and 
of the entire sphere, tho inconvenience was removed ; Africa in size, strength, and sturdinessof make. Thera 
since the refraction, in tho lattor cnee, takes place only is muoli discrepancy of oiiinimx amongnaturaUsts as to 
nt the surfaces, and not in the intorior of tho glass, the whether the leopara and panther (JtoZm purdue) are 
very s.smo refraction of the rays is produced as when distinct species or only varieties. Curley s^arated the 
the entire sphere is used. In the numiifactiire of lenses, panther from the leopard specifically. He describes 
the spherical surfaces are produced by grinding them { the panther as being yellow above and white bensatli, 

t .. .. . .... zaven rows of block spots, formed by 4 

cluster of five or six simple spots on each side.’ He 
speaks of the species as being foand all over Afnea, in 
the warm couutries of Asia, and in the Indian Arehn* 
pelago. Tbe leopard is referred to os diflbripg from 
the panther in having ton rowi of smaller q[N>ts, Lin* 
niGus, however, could not see sufficient groundsof die* 
tinction between them, and referred both namea tn 
one aud the same animal (j^Ue ttepatdue). The leo* 


I paid properly BO called isaDsaatiful boteavoffSiinlmal* 
■ and is spread over Uie African eootinent oa widely as th» 


in oounterpart tools, or discs of metal, prepared to the j 
same curvature os tho lenses. The glooses for lenses | 
are first brought to a rough circular form, and after- 
wards ground and polished with fine emery and putty- 
powder. The grinding and polishing of the finer | 
variotios of lenses for telescopes, microscopes, and 
other delicate apparatus, requires extremely nico 
manipulation. 

Lbvt, lent (Lat. quadraqeeima), is airariod of forty 
days observed in tho Christian Churoh in commeroors- 

tion of our Saviour's fasting in the wilderness. The* , . 

name is derived from the Bsxon lenp, spring, from tbe bon. Over this vast extent be varies Uttle, and tbal 
time of the year in which it is observed. It is need as : merely in magnitnde and in the size and form of hit 
a preparation for Faster, and begins on Ash-'Wednes- : markings and their depth of eolow. Bverywhere^ how* 
nay. The observanuo of Lent is of great antiquity, * ever, be is tbe same in respect to form and strnetaru^ 
f(« fironi the first ages of GhHstlauity it was usual to set , disposition and charaetor. The general oolour of tha 
aside ^me time for humiliation and special exercises ■ leopard is yellowish fiswn, which groins psler in tins 
immediately before Faster. At first this fast extended ! sides till it marges into the white of the under pert of 
only to forty hours, then to thirty-six days ; end four ad* I body. Over the head, lieofc, back, and fimba ore seab* 
mtional days were added in the 9th eentnrv. Anciently, I tered black apote of various aiaes; while the sMet 
too mode ot observing I<ent was to abstain from food i are covered with nonsirous rose-ahaped ^ote. Thp . 
^ the evening, the only refreshment being supper, ! leopacd'e goeeml eapeet in fierce, aad itadisposlthm i» . 
vvhiBii, however, might include flesh or any other &dl chatneterSed by all the iinroenaw ^ owSntta whlph 
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is Ui« T^t nf ilm «ftt trih*, its pwn upon i 

snt^opes, nuMkeys, sad tfasstusUsr qQsdilipMs ; ont 
SToids mas exospt ivbes oiosely pursued, «h«si he 
iiffhts obstiaatdy. Leopards hure been known to 
attack solitary tmrelleni. Wfaan they fall in with a 
flock of sheep, they commit almost inorediblealannhter. 

, Two Ifioparde, a male and fewalo, with three young 
ones, have bMu known to enter a ebeepfold near the 
Cope of Good Qope, when the old animals killed nearly | 
a hnndred sheep. After having gorged themeelvea, i 
they fed their young, and each aeisiug a whole carcase 
triM to car^ it away ; they were waylnid, however, j 
and killed. The mode by vfliich the iiotnroes capture 
.s*^\|iaIeopavd is by digging pitfalls and slightly covering 
them with hurdles, over which a piece of meat is laid 
ns a bait. From the great flosibility of the limbs of 
this animal, be ii^bh^ to ascend trees with great enso, 
and when pursued, is in the habit of taking refuge 
among the bruuofaee. Uo can be somewhat tamed 
when taken very young. According to the areountsnf 
Afrioan travellers, the flesh of the leopard is excellent, 
resenihliug veal in flavonr. The skins are valuable for 
making rugs, &o., and are sold in Europo at from £‘r> to 
£10. Among the larger epotted cats of the Old World 
is the rimau'dahan, which partakes, in some raes- 
rare, of the markings of the tiger and leopard, though 
it seems to be more allied to the former than to the 
latter. Its probable sise, wbeo full-grown, will be 
about four feet from the nose to the rmtt of the tail ; 
and its beighf, at the elionlder, about one foot ten 
inches. Its colour is brownish grey, with no yellow or 
red tints. Its spots and stripes are Urge, dark, irre- 
gular, and oblong in form ; the larger ones being 
marked by lines ot velvety black. It iuliabits Sumatra. 
According to Sir Stamford Rallies, who made personal 
observations on two individuals of the species, while 
Touug. those leopards are very gentle and playful. Ue 
' brought one specimen alive to England ; but it died 
shortly after its arrival, during the process of dentition. 

On board tho ship,’' he relates, “ there was a small 
Musi dog, who used to play round the enge and with 
the animal; and it aasanui.ting to observe the ptaylnl- 
ness and tenderness with which the tatter came in con- 
tact with his inferior-siaed conipuriion," This speci- 
men was taken very young in the forests of ilciirooleii. 
The natives assert that the riinaa-dnhau never attacka 
mini, but lives princi|jaUy upon poultry, birds, end tho 
smaller kinds of deer ; and that it sleeps, and often lays 
iu wait for its prey, on trees j from wheneo it derives 
the name of itahaft, whieh signiiles the fork formed by 
* tho branch of a tree. One of the most iiitereating 
forms of division of the Ftluim is the chetah, or hunt- 
ing leopard {C}fnuU.uru$ jubatua ) ; it la inferior in size 
to tbe leopard proper, not being more than tliirty-two 
iiichoB high t b^dos which, his limbs are not so grace- 
ful nor his fur so sleek os the msjority of the cat tnlm. 
The claws of the ebetah are not retractile, or, at most, 
oo slightly ^nt naturalists have found a diflioulty in 
agreeing as to the unitnars genus. Tho chetah is of 
niiioh lighter build (hui the panther, shows better light 
when huntod with dogs, and commonly iohabiis the 
lower branches of the great trees of tbe fo|Mt, where 
the female brings forth her young. It is eminun with 
I the Europroa iuhidutants of Ceylon to style the leopard 
there fomid, chetah ; but the true breed of hunting- 
leopard does not there exist. Whether (he chotah is 
taken as a cub and trained to the buvinesa of deer- 
liuiitiBg, ot whether, as a full-grown animal, it may lie 
trapped aud broken in, doe* not teem clear ; it would, 
however, seem most probable that tbe farmer system 
was adopted; for although we have instances of leo- 
pards and panthers becoming so far dooile as to tolerate 
the sooiety of man.it requires the utmost care that they 
<• do not rma^iso to tbeir natusally ferocious habits. 
When tlio trained ebetah is required for a day’s sport, 
he is placed in a eort of cart, drawn by a horse, and 
acoompsoied by the hnirtero and tbe usual eompany 
that b^ttg to tho chase in India. Wbon an satolope 
is stsrted, it is shown to (be chetah «n tbe tumbril, who, 
an smn as his leash is sKpped, leape after it. The 
spew of the deer is moeb greater than that of the che- 
tah) hnt it invariaMj lumpens, that sa soon os the 
former beeomee swore «t its teiribie parsoer, it be- 
eoioM pKaio-Striekeo,oiid iteewifit and regnler peossl 
thu^ logpaanodio leading aad rtomblhii, while dial 


eheteh, eeger Ibr Ute seaii|lsa?|^ reward ISW hit 
tics. hit meed, aad is fwaseht^ oatbe bfbh 

of the struggling aamial, with ite Ihngs boiisd 
throat. The hontere hnstso up with the ebstsh'shd^ 
and chain, and after he bee been entieed flrom,(he OW :• 
by the offer of pieces of meet, tbe hood is sUpped enw 
bis ryes, end be is led bank to the tumbriTand helw; 
till freeh game is started. Tbs beboTiour wT tfaq . 
iah in confloeinent is that of an ordinary cayageeoj|* ■ 
Tbe chetah in its external form and babite presents w 
mixture of the Inline and dkuioe tribes : from whenee’iS 
derives its uaino of Cfinailnrut^ from the Grade jfcNeot> 
a dog. Tbe jn guar ( Felitt Oepe ) , or Araeriran'pauther^ 
ii» the form which tho leopard takes in the New World* 
(.See .Taouas.) 

LxoFOT.niKi V, fe-o-poZi*Li'-«-d (so named afler thw 
empress of ilraeil), iu Rot., a gen. of Palms. Z. FM 
Mba is a very interriting and useful plant, its pegw 
sistent petiole-bases terminate iu long pendniowi 
beards of bristlc-like fibres : these are cut off Ikoiw 
the young plants after having been previously combi^ ' , 
out by means of a rude comb, and now form an impOE^ 
taut article of commerce in Hratil. These fibres srw 
known under tlie names of Piassubaor Pia9ava, para» 
grass niid monkev-grass, and are used for brocnttlL 
cleaning-brushes, The pulpy envelope of tiie fimit 
yields ft. delicious driitk resenihling ereeni. 

Lfpidoltts, Zcp'-e-rfo-Zite (Or. iepis, a scale ; Itfleiw 
atone), in Aim., a mica containing lithia, rubidia^ eiM 
cfcsia. It is generally employed as tbe sonroe of theit 
rare alkiiltes. 

liKpinorTauA, {ep.e-i2op'*fer-d (Or. {spit, w eeelai 
p/eroM, a w'ing), an order of insoota which contains 
those generally known by the name of bntterflies and 
moths. 1'hey have four membranous wings, ooTsrsd 
on btith sides with minute generally coloured eoelei^ 
whieh appear to tho naked eye like a quantity of fine 
dost Bcnttered over them. They possem elio a long 
prulmscis, or trunk, rolled up spirally; and twn 
Hiiteimes, generally long, of variable form. The LepL 
<loptera undergo perfect metamorphosis. In genmn^ 
the fcmnlcs ate rather larger than the males, and tb^ 
colour less brilliant. In the kaqgo state they are ywf 
short-lirod; tho males die shortly after tlie not 
general lun is acoomplisbed, and the feraalo Boon’after 
sho deposits her eggs. The neotar of flowers forms 
their principal food,* and they suck it up from tbw 
dtrpihs of the narrowest blossoms by means of thefr 
proboscis, which is wonderfully adapted tor the pov* 
pose. Tho fonmles of different species lay thoir eggs 
upon different plants, according to the propor foM 
rcipiircd for tbe young caterpillar. Thoueonds of egga 
are soniclimes laid by one inseot, and they are medw 
to adhere to the surlace of the leaf on which they era 
deposited. The hirvm oVthe Lenidoptora are well known 
by the name of caterpillar. W hen ready to bo hatehid» 
they come out in e wnrm-llke lorm, the body tiging 
rvlitidrieiil and composed of thirteen eegmentt* .Thgf 
liavo three pairs of simple srticttlated feet, which seme 
the purpose of walking ; end from two to five pilrt Of 
false legs, short and thiok, armed et tho end with hookik' 
which enable the anirasJ to fasten ksolf on lesve^ 
branches, &o. klost of theee larva move fowiravdlh 
but some walk backwards, with a eort of leapln# 
motion ; while others draw the body into a Ioo^forh»| 
then suddenly straiuhteninm spring forwards with agf 
energetic bound. JAuring this state of their existsocSa 
they do oonsiderablo damam to trees, shrubs, Beo^ 
and change (heir skin several times. They thhn Oeawi^ 
feeding, and change into the ebryssHs or pupa statib. . 
(S *0 IssscT-TajursToauiTioirs.) When the psrilMi 
insect emerges, the wings ers at first moist and wb«> 
ptiaded: it then spprars week; but, soon il|sr" ' 
exposed to tbe air, its wings become dry and ~ 
and the insect seems fliU of life and activity. 

MW supposed to be about 12,000 species of L — ‘ 

or nearly one^izth of ill the inseot tribes. _ 

2,000 are said to be natives of Eritaln. They psesMll. 
many points of iatecMt to the entomologist, espsClhilw^ ^ ' 
in tbefr larva and their papa ffaie; while the heaofe^. 
and elegauee of the formsof the perfect fnseete m > 
edmiredbjatt. The vhliie of ffie «lk eoeoons iff St 

hcsttdividMl hrtt three larta olmiwt thsMinNVtf^ 
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those which fly by dity ; the CVepusoutona, or ihoto 
which fLj in the evenine ; end tlie Jiro<tfurna» or tUoae 
which w by night* Many of the Noctarne, howertrer, 
fly by day, and vice vertd ; in conflcqaeoee of which 
another arrangement has been adopted, based upon 
the eonatrnotiou of the antenum. In the butterflies, 
the amtennm aro always club-shaped at the extremity ; 
thfv are, ihorefore, classed in the group Jikopaioeera, 
chEO-homed. The moths, on the contrary, never have 
fbeantennie with clnh-shapcd ends ; they are cenorally 
Oetaoeooa, Aliform, fusiforml or pectinated; they have 
been, oouseqnontly, classed in the group JUUvouro. 
varied-horned. 

liici'iuosinEir, 2e^-e-do-si'-rsn (Or. /rpts, a soalo), 
the MikJ-ccI, an animal whioh in Into vrara haa given 
riso to much diHcuasiou nniong naturalists, as to 
whether it belongs to the class of reptiles or flshrs, It 
is one of the most perfectly amphibious of all animals. 
Its organs of respiration are twofold. As in nil llnhes, 
it ban WtfU'OrcaniBed gills on tho inner edge of the 
branchial arches, nua a regular gill-covcr, with a 
small oblong aperture in front of the base of the 
anterior members, iiosidca these, it has two well- 
developed cetlular lungs of nearly equal size. The 
body is elongate and Ash-like in form, covered with 
oval imbricated scales, and fiirnishcil w'itli dorsal and 
osndal membranes resemliling.fins, strongtliened with 
soft-pointed rays. According to the supporters of tho 
reptilian theory, these members tire feet ; wliih' those 
who regard the animal os a lish look upon them us 
flna. Two species of Lepidosiren are known, — the 
fara^toxa and the L. anwtiatig : tho former is found in 
the Amazon and the latter in the Oanihia. Several 
living specimens of the animal found in tho Gambia 
bave been brought to this country. During tho inun- 
dations of the river, large portions of country aro 
flooded ; upon the retreat of the waters, the Icpido- 
•irens that aro left behind burrow into the mud. The 
tun soon converts this into a hard cake, and they 
remain eased up in a sort of cocoon of dried muef. 
They retnaiii torpid, and covered with a thick secre- 
tion of mucus, till the rainy season again commences, 
and tho flooded river velcases them, A short time 
ago, several of these animals were brought over to 
this country in their hard cocoons, and afterwards 
exhibited alive at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
The natives eat the lepidosirciis, and it is said that, 
when fried, they closely resemble eels iu taste, and 
bare a rich oily flavour. 

Lspinvir, Up'-t-dum (from Or. lepig, a scale), in 
Sot., a geu. of the nat. ord. Cruciferai, £. tniwitm ia 
the garden cress, well kuown as a pungent salad, 
being commonly used with the young herb of tho 
mustard-plant. {See Sinatxs.) 

LarvA, or Lwbory, hp’^rA lep’-ro-ee (Gr. 7rpr«, 
aoaliness), in Med., is a cuseaso characterized by the 
formation of scaly patches on tho okin, of diflereut 
alaes, but having always nearly a circular form. 
Physicians distinguish three varieties of this disease, — 
Le^tra vulfforie, or common leprosy ; Levra afvkae, or 
white leprosy ; and Lepra niffrieane, or black leprosy. 
Leprosy first manifests itself in small distinct reddish 
elevations of the ontiele, which enlarge till they some- 
times attaifi the size of a crown-piece. They are 
covered with toulei, which acoumulate and form a 
thick prominent crust, and are ouiokly reproduced as 
they fall off. This disease usually makes its appear- 
ance first about tho knee or elbow, and extends by 
degrees along the extremities, till sometimes the whole 
body becomes affected by it. Its progress is, in gene- 
ral, very alow, and it may continue in the same state for 
years. Tho general health of the patient is bat little 
disturbed by this disease. In lepra alpbos the aoaly 
patcbiw are smaller than in lepra vnlgaris, and have 
also their central parts depressed or indented. The 
lepra nigricana dillers from the others chiefly in the 
oolonr df the patches, whioh are dark and livid. Tbia 
disease sometimes msdees its appearance without any 
apparent cause, sometimes it may be indnoed by ex- 
poeure to cold or damp, and aomefcimee it ia evidently 
b«wdilary, It ia generally tediona of enre. The diet 
finould be light and moderate, and aU heating and 
Btimiilating Uqnora avoided. Externally, warm baths, 
mlphnr-batbs, and preparations of tar or oreoeote, are 
iisefuj. The concUtnticmal treatn^t wiUd^end npem 
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the condition of body; ii weakly, tonics^ ae,ouatuuo 
and iron, are to be fMhninbtered. A eolation of 
arsenic is often of advantage ; but, of oonrae, it can 
only be used under medi^ Buperintenden.ee. This 
disease appears to bave been much more prevaleut, 
and of a severer type, iu ancient than in modem times, 
if indeed tliis ia the same disease,— many being of / 
opinion that the leprosy of ancient times resemmcMl • 
rather what ia now known aa elephantiasis. (See EtB- 
VHAVTIASIS.) 

LxrroBPXBms, fsp-to-spsr'-ms-e (Gr. leptoe, slen- 
der ; ipenau, a seed), in Itot., a tribe of the naf, ord. 
iTjfrliteeat characterized by having capsular fruit. The , 
typical gen. is Leptoepermum, two species of whisd^jw 
L. ecoparitim and thea, havu loaves which nro used in 
the Australian colonies as a substituto for tea. * 

Lirus. (See IIaes.) 

Lxvub, le’pun (Lat. l^pue, the bare), one of the 
original constellations of itratus and I’tolerov, situated 
in the northern hennsphere, to the south of Orion. Its 
most coiisidcrablo stars are of the third and fourth 
magnitude. 

Lk Roi (oriA Rxiirie) lb vbut, 7e(r) rwaw (laraine) 
le{r) »MA(r), (Fr., the king, or queen, wills it), is the 
form in winch th>^ royal assent is given to the passing ^ 
ot public bills in 'riiameut. As.SRirT, Koval.) 

Li:s70.v, le'-zh i (Lat. leedo, 1 hurt), in Surg.', is a 
term used to ^.eilote any kind of wound or bodily 
injury. 

Lussovs, lee'-aunz (Liit. Zc.</o, I read), nro certain 
poriiuns i»l‘ Scripture rend in church during Divine ser- 
\ice. The reading of tho holy Scriptures lorined on 
important part ot public worship from the curliest 'ig< < 
of ihc Church. It Bccms to have been late, how eve i, 
bi-foro any systematic tablo of lessons was prepan 
though certain parts of Scripture appear to have been 
read at, 4 ;erfaiu periods of the year; us theuecoivd nr' 
our Lord’s resurrection during Easter. In Ihc f””!, f'lt 
of England, tho course of lessons begins, ul the >>•' ;n. 
niiig of the year, with Genesis, and continues till th'* 
hooks of the Old Testament, and also ))ortionH of th ■ 
Apocrypha, ore read over, with the exception of On* 
bonks of Chronicles, and such chapters in the .iti .n 
books 118 are less prodtable to ordinary reiidor^. The 
book of Tsaiuli is reserved Air tho end of tho year, iienr 
to Christmas. The second lessons are taken iu regular 
course from the New Testament ; those for the morn- 
ing t. •'Vice from the gospels and the Acts of tho 
ApostiC.8; those fox evening service from the episIlcH. 

In the Presbyterian churches, tho word Icsso/i ic not 
used in this sense, and the portions of Soriptnn- i\ ' .ch. * 
are read at public worship are selected for thoo* ' t . , 

by the officiating clcrgyiusn. 

LktiiaBvIX, Uth'-ar-fe (Gr. lethr, forgetfulnes' 
inactivity), is a slate of auunturallv profound m. i . •> 
tiniious sleep. It is intermediate betweon heat > 
and a state of complete coma, and may resnU. 
revere exertion of the body or mind ; but it is al* 
qncntly produced by congesrion of blood in the . « 
of the brain; and hence it is oflon a symptom ot grent 
danger, frequently preceding an attack of apoplexy. 1 1 
may alsofl[^auAcd by the action of any narcotic sub- 
stance, orEl^Ieoholio liquors. In general, the cure i*« 
effected by the removal of the cause by which it hus • 
been brought about. If the result of a determioation of 
blood to tho head, then topical bleedings by cuppin;;, 
and purgatives, are required; but if, on the other 
hand, it proceed from nervous weakness, then tonics, 
stimiilanU, and a gmierous diet are necassK^. (See 
AroPLEZT, CoavA.) 

Lbttbb op Cbbuxt, is an ordsv given l^mlmnker, < r 
other person, at one place, to his agent in another, 
autfaonzing him to pay to a partionlar Individnal r 
certain sum of money, A letter of credit ie not u » 
negotiable instrument, and therefore only the pmc*' 
named in it can legally demand payment- 

Lbtvbb or PowBB OP Aytokbbt, is a letter or in / 
sirumeut by which one person authorizes another c f 
do some sot fox him, snob as to sign adeed, ooQect 
rents, Ac., the party so authorised to act bring oafied 
the attorney of the other. The terms of the letter 
must be strictly, adhered to, for the ptinctpal ie onlv 
bound for the acts of bis agent to the extent th^ k > 
anthoriied him to act. It inelades, bn^waver, an auwo- 
to do everything that ia aheoltttny necessaiy ia* 








oiunyHtjn out tho orders of tho totuir. !]?b« ovtbcvitjr 
to Mt eeii«e« on tha dantik of tlMi sorton nontlbf it. 

LmsKS, M4en (Anf.-Kor.], no tboM snarka, 
t{f[na, or oharacters, paintad, aonaradf or priatedj 
UM aa the represenUttvas of aouna, or of an artioota- 
tion of fba human organa of apeaeh ; thua ranreaentiag 
idaat by phonetic sikub. Letters form tha eleineiitB or 
written language, just aa simple soands oonstitute the 
elamentd of Bpoken language, or speech. Bounds com- 
municate ideas through the sgenoy of tha car ; letters 
forming the vieibla repreaentaCiTaa of aounda, oommo- 
nicate thonghts by meana of the eye. (5«r ALMiBn, 
Pjiilologi, Wkitxko.) 

OF MaBQUB. f5s« MaBQUB.) 

LvTTiiRS Patxwt (Lat. litene patenfent open letters), 
are letters of <]Ution, conferring some honour or 
privilege upon a party, and are so called because they 
are not sealed up, but exposed to view, with the great 
real pendent at the bottom, and arc usually directed or 
addressed by the queen to her subjects at large. They 
thus differ from certain other letters of the queen 
(Mera c/n«<frtf), which are directed to particular per- 
sons ; and not being for public inspection, arc closed 
up and scaled on the outside. Qneeirs grants, whether 
of lauds, honours, liberties, franchi-'^s, or uiiy thing else 
that can be grunted, are contaii..:d in charb^rs ur 
letters patertt. The old mode of obtaining grants has 
been abnlished by statute & 1.5 Vict. o. 62, which 
prn\ ides that, in every case where an} gift, grunt, ori 
writing whatsoever, to be passed under the great seal, 
would liavc required a queen's bill nr bills from the 
(dVices of the signet and privy seal, her mujesty may, 
by wurrHiit under the royal sign manual, addressed to 
the lord chancellor, command him to cause letters 
patent to be passed under the great seal, nccurding to 
uch warrant, and that such warrant shall be prepared 
s ( he attorney or solioitor-genernl, and shalL sot forth ; 
proposed letters patent, and be countersigned by j 
< MO of tho principal secretaries of state, and scaled 
with the privy senf. The granting of letters patent for 
nn inveution is specially regulated by 15 » 10 Vict. 
.St. uVee Vatkxt.) 

TTi-n-wiUTiNO is a branch of literature which. 
vmI . i.iUatoly, is but little studied. It is to be regretted 
lli-v M ••IV ptiins are not taheii to excel in an art wJiieh 
i • p<» roninionly and so universally practised. There are 
oo.nnarativcly few persons that can write n good let ten 
ttuil 3 e( it is an nttainment that may be reached by 
' )n.;”arativcly little pains an study. - A good letter 
- . nines to be easy, natural, and well expressed, suited 
, , > ii.‘; oirciinistnuces, and to the character of the |#er. 

• lo whom it IS addressed. The French, from being 
• ..r** natural, and having the power of expressing their 
* 'i II js more vividly, greatly excel ns in this line ; und 
-.il.ii.-died collections of letters form a oousiderable 
iMieli of their literature. Among the more celt brat ed 
lu.Mished letters of this country are those of Sir 
\Vjr.iain Temple, Addison, Pope, Swift, Uolinghroko, 
’..■di Montague, Chesterfield, Gray, and Cowper. 

* '..ctthiis db CacMkt, {Ste Cachrt.) 

v.fTTUCR, M'-tui (Fr. a smooth, herbaceous, 

a: plant, containing a milky jaico, Y^h has been 

cultivated ff.inn very early 
times. It is much used aa 
a salad. There are many 
varietiee of cultivated lot. 
tuoes, which are divided 
into two families, »the cot 
and the cabbage. Tbe cot 
varieties are dislioguished 
by being of an upright 




growth, and are more grown 
m summer than winter. The 
cabbage lettuce is grown at 
all aeasons, but more espe- 
. eially in winter, ou aoconnt 

LtTtvCB. of its Buperior hardihood, 

u grows close to the groimd, and produces, a blanched 
heart Bke the cabbagSi without asaistaiiee. When 
young, the cabbage Tarietiee are generally sweeter 
than those of the ooe at the same ago, bat at ftill 
growth this is reversed; hence the latter are preferred 
for salads, aod tbe fonncfr for soaps. (Aks Lacfuca.) 

LsvavlLOTB. m Chem., a bgs^J^ 

firoBOi aiiB»e by acting ob a salt of KfsauOiiie 
1121 
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tritheulxihide^ettitoqttitiiiDi. Xft-is u Am 
eryatelline soUi sotoble la 
defiMd sells irith the diSds. 
in eontsiniBg into aquivslgnls of hydrogen lest 
that alkaloid;^ in other wordsp lenamHOe 

bear the same relation to rossn 

does to the blue Tariety. 

Lbucixb, /h'hu'w#, in ChMi., a lahsUHId*. 
during the decomposition of oheeee, mviolek 
in the preseuoe of water. It forms oiystsAhm ssini 
with several of tbe acids/ It is somewhat obolegteiiftn 
in appearance. It is sparingly solnhla in cold wgler. ^ 
but readily so in hot. It has an unotuoas fifslr nua 
sublimes at 34(P in wooUy flooooli. 

Lkvcoka, (6r. ieukot, white), in l« 

applied to a white opacity of the oornea of the eye. It 
18 occasioned by acute inflammation, causing a de|m« 
Bition of lymph either upon the surface or into the 
substance of the oornea. When merely superflcial^ lt . 
often passes away with the oetiaiion of the iniU^ 
matioD, but when deep-seated it is often ineuraMe* ' 
Astringent lotions arc generally reoommended. 

LsucorKTBiANS. iu-ko‘’pei‘‘t$tini!t in Bool. Biili, It ' 
the name of a fanatical sect of Christians wbiob sprang 
up in tho Kasterii Church towards the close of the 
12lh century. Their founder was Leucopetrus, SuA 
lus chief disciple Tyehicus. Tb<^ asserted that them 
I dwelt in every individuaUsn evil genius, which could 
only bo expelled by continued prayer ami euiipliostioti, 

ID which afoiio they believed religious service to con- 
sist ; and hence they ri^ected all external forms of 
worship. They professed to believe in a double 
trinity, rejected murnage, abstained from flesh, and 
treated the sacramentB a*ith contoniUt. They dis- 
appear from history after the death of tneir leaders. 

Lkucovocok. (See Kpacbidacvjb.) 

Lsvabi Facias, fe-vai'-n/ut^-sAe-^, in Law, is a writ 
of execution directed ^ the sheriff*, commanding him to 
levy the pluintilTs debt on tha lands and goods of the 
dciendant. By it tbe sberifT may seize lul the defen- 
dant’s poods, and receive tbe rente and profits of his 
lands till satisfaction bo made to the pleintiir. This 
writ is now little used, tlie remedy by elegit, which 
takes possession of the lands themselves, being unch 
more eff'cctual. 

Lkvatoji, le~vai*‘tor (Lat. leoo, I lift np), in Anal., 
is a name given to certain muscles which serve tbe 
purpose of lifting the parts to which they are attached. 

Lfvkb, let’-e (Fr. toeer, to rise), properly denotes 
tho tune of rising, and is commonly applied to the 
visits which priiKies and other distinguished Mrsonsges 
receive in the iiiorniiig. It is specially sppiisd in this 
c<iifntry to tho stated public occasions on which Cho 
Bovereigti receives visits ftom persons of rank or • 
fortiiiip. A levfc differs from a drawing-room only • 
111 that ladies are admitted to the latter but not tA tha 
former. 

Lkvkp bb Masbb (Fr., universal rising), a villtttry . 
term applied to tho rising of a whole people la anas ; 
including all those capable of liearing them that aiw 
not actually engaged in the regular servios. Tho 
volunteer movement in England would produce a kefe 
en mcMiic in coee any invasioB ahould threaten us.' A 
writer in the ** Popular Eneyelopaidja*' aUy renduddi'Oiii ' 
the rooveroeot in tbe following words WtlOB ' 
mated by patriotic feelings, it is the most 
obstacle an enemy can encounter j and it is unoonquM-i ' 
able if favoured oy tbe nature of the ground, hooMM ^ 
almost every advantage is on the side of tm pM^ls., ' 
They fight on their own soil ; they know the gvfkD^i 
they find support and assistance in eve^ hoUMi nm ^ 
every woman and child ; they fight iSvr' tnelf. own* ' 
hearths : they inclose the enemy on all sides, BMeah ^ ^ 
destroy whatever can be useful to him* eut nfl^hlg, f 
communications, pursue, annoy, distorh* agsailflufi^M 
him incessantly; so that he can eflbet iMwIeg. eamspi' \ 
getting possession of tbe strong pleosji. It is 
iandstam in Germany, meaning hind etofm* dlillpfi" > 

tion to the militia, or lawbeekr. This distiiictiOft IlMj, • 
first made in 1799, when the peasants of BaoMuyF^ 
Fnmoonia fleU ma the reer of ^e flyi^ V 

under Jourdaa with much Bueoess. f he kudeflMlNk 
yet]^eflte^ef»1799*l^inI6l2lfmM«?^^ 
of XTortbsm dermioiy called it forth . m evttnr-fliMt . 
of the? omntiy, H eoasiiud of evdiy jeiMlqlioii , 
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CttpBble of boftrins of any sort, wbomagv or oth#r 
roasoui exemptoa Ironi the militM aervioo. Or4«ri 
wtro Mailed to tuni enythinff into wea|>on8t to dffeod 
the ocmnUy by every meena* and to injuve the enemy 
in all poMible waya«Dj destroying proviaiooa and wells, 
attaolungati^Klars, ioterceptingooorierStand eaoorting 
pfiloaefs, • -^e lundtturm was useful also at the siege 
^'My«m.fortreBs«H. 1 ( sNirgaDisation was founded on 
nifh&^al decisions. Napoleon ordered the /ee<(« s» 
esoM# when the aHies entered France, and it threatened 
to become dangerous to them; but the capture of 
Fans pot an end to the war. The last trace of the 
Idnd tnav bo said to have taken place in Poland. The 
chief differenoes between a levie sn maue and militia 
may be stated, in conclusion, to be, that in the former 
all persons are comprised that are not included in the 
latter; that they do not march from home; and that 
their service is more irregular, and even owes its 
strength to that very irregularity. 

LitsLLSBS, /es'-sl^ers, in Nng. Hist., is the name 
of a party which arose in the army of the Long Pnrlia* 
ment, and whose professed object was to ievel all 
ranks of society, ana to establish oquaiity in titles and 
estate* throughout the country. When Cromwell 
departed for Ireland in 1010, they raised niuliniee in 
rarions quarters, and were put down, not without 
bloodshea, by Fairfar. 

Lbtbllino, Utf-tUint! (Rax. «vcn, flat), the 
name of the method by which the heights and depths 
of rising grounds and hollows may be estimated above 
or below a curved surface, corresponding to the curva- 
ture of the globe when the distance is Cfmsidenible, 
or above or below an horizontal plane passing through 
a certain point in the earth's surface when the ilia- 
tanoe is short, lu geodetic survey’s, wliere the opera- 
tions extend over a great part of the earth's surface, 
spreat nioOty is required, and the nieaHuri'irients must 
be made with reference to the actual spheroidal shape 
of the earth ; but in levelling a pieon of ground for a 
railway or canal, it is sudlcient to consider the surface 
to which the measurements are referred as being per- 
fectly spherical. If it be desired to find tliebcighta of 
a snccoBsive series of points in a line, straight or 
curved, rnnning along the surface of the earth, it is 
manifest that the heights of these points can only be 
determined by referring them to other points, which are 
called level-points, and which are tbeinsclves equi- 
distant from the centre of the earth, its form being 
assumed to lie spherical. Such points are found by 
theaid of a pirit-level and by an instrumeut called a 
theodolite. {899 TnBOi>oi.xi;n.) Suppose that it is 
desired to determine the relative heights of the points 



A, B. C, D, aleng the surface of the ground, in a line pro- 
veediag dixeot nrom A te X>. Whom the most coave- 
nient stations have been determined at intervals along 
the line between Its extrenuties, which in the present 
iustauee are assumed to be at B and C, and Ibo dis> 
tanoea between them have been ascertained by mea- 
Burement, the operator proceeds to place the tlieiidolife 
midway between the flnt and second stations A and B, 
and, by the aid of the spirit-level, brings the telescope 
into such a position that the line passing through the 
centres of its lenses (called the line of collinmtioD) may 
remain perfectly parallel to the plane of the horisoa 
when the instrument is turned about its vertical axis. 
^1 points, therefore, iu distant objects, which would be 
mtersected by the line of colliination produced, would 
IM Icvel.points, since they are in a plane passing through 
that line, provided always that they are equidistant 
worn the vertical axis of the telescope, and if any two 
points in a atraight line with each other and the axis of 
the lustrument be determined, the relative heights of 
•®y points above or below these may be readily asoei- 
surveyor having brought Ms inatrament 
into a position parallid to the horizon at a point mid- 
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way between the atations A and B, looks towards tiie 
atation-Btaffat Aand givesaigaals to tba assistant atand- 
ing there, to move the index up oy down the ttoff aa 
may be requisite, until it comes directly in the plaue 
in which the line of oollimation lies, which is ascer- 
tained by means of the coincidence of the point in 
question with the point of section of two wires, fixed 
within the telescope at right angles to eaoh other, in 
the line of colliniation, and crossingin the centre i^the 
field of view. Turning the telescope towards the sta- 
tion at B, he goes through the same operation, and os 
(he staves are divided into feet and inches, the distaaoe 
between the index and the surface of the ground at 
each station is known, and the relative heights of 
points A and B are determined; the difl'erence be- 
tween the numliers shown on each stefF denoting the 
number of inches that the point B happens to be below 
the point A. As the heights are successively taken 
from positions midway between each pair of Btations, 


back-.iight8. By the aid of these heights, and a table 
of the distances between each station, an acenrato 
sketch of the profile of the ground along the whole 
extent of tlie Ui»' nn be made according to scale, the 
distanees bctwei' ‘ ‘le slntiotis being drawn 00 a leas 
senlo than the hi .(’.tits, for the sake of clearness, as they 
arc BO vevv long in proportion to the extent of the 
heights. This enables the engineer to regulate the 
extent of the embankments and cuttings that mu«t be 
made in the eoiiHtriiution of a railway or canal along 
the linn that has been thus det-crmined by levelling. 
Thn method^ employed in measuring a base-line for a 
Irigonomctrieul ‘survey of a country may he ascertained 
from the works to wli'ioh reference is made at the end 
of the article on CixoLOG^f Kef. Eiiyliak Cjtehpmdior- 
Arts and Sciences. 

Lxvkb, If'-rrr (Lat, levo, T lift lip), in Mech., an 
infiexible right lino, rod, or beam, movable about a 
fulcrum or prop, and used for tho raising of weights, 
being either without weight itself, or at least having 
such a weight as may be convoiviently nounterbalanood. 
The lever is the first of the mecbaniciil powers, and on 
account of its simplicity was the first that was attempted 
to be explained. Its properties are treated of by 
Aristotle, and also hr Archimedes. The forces applied 
to the lever are distinguished by dilTerent names, — tho 
power and the weiflht. There are three kinds of levers, 
the diSerence between which depends upon the relative 
positions of the power and the weight. In a lever of 
the first kind, the fulcrum is between the power and 
tho weight. Instances of tliis kind are to bo seen iu 
the crowbaf, the haudapika, the poker, scissors, nip- 
pers, Ac. In a levoT of tho second kind, the weight 
IS between tho fulcrum and the power. Examples of * 
this order are to be seen in the oars of a boat, nut- 
eracliers, the common door, the wheelbarrow, Ac, In 
a lever of the third kind the power is between the ful- 
crum ami the weight, as in shoep-sUcars, the treddlo 
of a tiirniug-latho, tongs, &o. The hones of animals 
arc nrincipWv levers or the third kind. The so^et of 
the hone forms tho fulcrum ; a strong muscle attached 
to it near the socket is the power ; and the weight of 
tho limb, together with the resistance opposed to its 
motion, the weight. Thus considerable motion is given 
to tho limb by a veiy moderate action of tb# muscle. 
{See MBraANXes.) 

Letiathaw, is a Hebrew tem tlgiuTy- 

ing a great fish, and is the name of ,a great '^iparinc 
animal described in Job zli. is v^ Mertsin 
what ammal is really meant bv the deaeiiptiosi; some 
-'ipposing it to be tno orooodile, others a whale. 

Lbtioatioxt, {se-s-gof-sAua (Lat. l^igo, I mb or 
grind fine), in Chem., the procese of rubmng down or 
pounding minerals into a paste with water. Camplroir, 
for instsDce, is easily reduced to powder by leviga^ 
tion with a few drops of aleohnl ; whereas, if it is 
poiind6d in thn ctatpi flMbfe ^Ul&ciilty -is nspcstiMMtMl 
m reducing it. 

LsvxsTtcuiK, Ze-eis'-ff-haia (a eorruption of 2^s- 
Heum, from Liguria, a plaoe in Italy where ii wss sown- 
dant), in Bet., a (ton- nf umbtiltiferoos plants, Tba 
speciee JC. the lovage^ was ones mimb used , 

as n potdierbf sad «a sn it^ptodleiit inmladSk The 
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fftkMf (oooniKiBl/ nlled M«d8) lt«v« •o8M«iMli iiwStr ; 

propwrttMi to 8ho«o of the diU end eturewajjr. 

iivnnt, WM applied tn a xeneral iaiiae to 

idl the deacendants of Leri, who wen aet apart £>f the 
ralnfetralion of r^prioui aervioei, and who had ao 
diatinot territory alUnttad to them in the land of 
Canaan, like the other trihea, Th^ were, howerer, 
to receive a tenth of the vegetable prodoee of the 
land and of the cattle. The ofl^ of the prteathood 
waa oonilned to the familv of Aavon, and in a more 
rAHtricted aenae the term Levila ia applied to thoio ofl 
tlie tnbe who performed the lower aervieea of religion 
iplhe temple and throughout the country. They were 
alio the ordinary judgM of the coontry. In the time 
of David they numbered 30,000 men fit for offieial 
nervioe ; of wbllki 24,000 wore “ aet over the work of 
the Lord/’ 6,0rxi were offleora and judgea, 4^000 were 
xnnfliciana, and 4,000 were portera. 

LnvxTicua, U-vU'-n-kut, ia the name of the third 
book of the Old Testament Scriptures, which treats 
principally of the rites, ceremonies, and sacnflees of 
the Hebrew religioD. That this book was written by 
Moaea ia proved not only by Jewish tndition, bnt by 
passages in the book itself, and other parts of Holy 
Scripture where it ia attrumted to Moaea. It con- 
tains the history of one month, vis., from the erection 
of the tabemacM to the numbering of the people who 
were fit for war'; that is, from the beginning of the 
second year alter the children of Israel's departure 
from Egypt to the begintiLug of the second month of | 
the same year, 1490 b.c. The four leading topics of 
this book are — ^1. The laws concerning sacrifices, in 
which the different kinds of aacriflecs are enumerated, 
together with their concomitant rites (i.— vii.) ; 2. 
the inatitntion of the priesthood, in which the con- 
secration of Aaron and his aona iothe sacred olUoe is 
related, together with the punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu (viii.— <x.) ; 3. the laws oouceming purifications, 
both of the people and the priests (si. — xii.) ; 4. 
the laws coucemmg the sacred festivals, vows, things 
devoted, and tithes (xxiii.— xxvii.). These were all 
'’ahadowB of (rood tbinfra to come;” and this book 
is of great use in explaining numerous passages of the 
Eew Testament, «s|)eciaUy in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which, in fact, would bo unintelligible 
without Uorne'a Zniroduetion to ikt Holp 

Seriptiaro*. 

Lbwis, feic'-hr, in Mech., an ingenious contrivance 
for securing heavy blocks of stone to the tackle far 
hoisting. It is said to derive its name from Louis XIY., 

' during whose reign the invention was supposed to have 
been first employed. This would appear, however, 
not to have been the casej for in the ruins of Whitby 
Abbey, fonoded in 65B, there appear in the crown of 
the heavy keyatonea of the arches, cavities like thone 
BOW mwe for the lewis in aimiliir blocks. These are 
quadmngalar, and spread out at the bottom on two 
opposite aides, as in dovetailing. Into this hole three 
slips of iron are inserted to fill it, altogether forming 
a wedge in shape, the head of which is at the bottom 
of the cavity. The three ends projecting out of the 
atone present each an eye for a bolt. whiAi ia passed 
through the whole, and forma a handle for raising the 
block. To liborate the lewis, the bolt if removed, and 
the middle slip, which » a straight reetangulw piece of I 
iron, ia readily taken' oat, setting free the ether two. 
The bliqia, or donble lewis, has been much used in 
Amerioa; and ia oonstraetiug the dry doek at Brooklyn, 
atones were snapended by it weighing firam 600 to 
10,(i00'll^. 

LsiriiUL, (in hoaear of Captain Lewis, 

who accompanied Clarke to the Sofliy Bloontains), in 
a gen. of the nat. ord. JfsfMi4f3r«esw. The root 
of L. rodMva, an American speoiM, ia eaten in Oregon. 
It is aometioiec oailed tobacco-root, from the smell 
which it aoqittirff by eooklim. M. Oeyer slatei «at it 
ia the raoino amito of the Oeondten voyegeum, when 

cooked. It is egreeablejM^’n^lcaome. 

Laracov. tM-i-hm (Or,taci», n word), is n voenbn- 
huy or dictiooary of words, more partiooUry applied 
to dietioneries in the Oreok or aebiew languege, 
(dke DienpvanT.) _ 

• Ltt Loci Comaem,'Mto£0^ii jbn-MIk-fiia (Lb4., 

» law of the whera ooniraeted), is the dootrine 
that aB cenirapts inadi^ or ohUgntiona ineoir^ hnta 
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^^fakpBed MferanM ia 'the lam if Mplaae whnia'iha' 
tranmotlou ooenrrad, wdeatit nppaaeolhafndM / 
face the oontraet. 

Lbs HnnoatouA, or Law Ifitmuftr, bhr « 
te'-tw-e (Lat), in a ganeral aanee, doaotae tho 1 
naagea and eustoma whit^, among civQjaad^^ '' 
ragttlatamateafarelattattooommaraow Int** 

Sanaa of tha term, the anbrbdt li vary indu . 

differant countries have diffisrant ouatoraa, end Iba miih' 
cantile naagea common to pH of them arofew in nnmiMl|L 
In this oountiy , it is applied to that ayatnm oflawa wblob . 
applies to meroantilo oontracta, ana is baaed ofMmilin 
custom of merohania. The law merchant is fra^iW^ 
refenwd to in the early Bnfdlah atatatea as a warns 
known aratam, and diaiinet ihnn tha ordinary kra^. 
The principal aubjeota embraced within it aratbo liHB 
of shipping, including that of marina inenraneo ; tko 
law of negotiable bills of exchange and promiaaOrW' 
notes : and the law of sales ; all «a which are tmalM 
apeeiallv in other parts of thia work. 

Lbx t align is, or Law or RmiiUTiOT, tsJbt 
ni« (Lat.), is used to denote a mode of puniabinw 
crime, by doing to the criminal the same hurt wbioK 
ho lius done to hia neighbour. Amoim the Jew^^ OB 
well as among the ancient Qreaka ana Bomana, tho 
E;^ptiana, &o., the law of retaliation woa frequently 
enforced ; as we read of *' an eye for an eye, n tootn 
for a tooth,’* Ao. In general, however. retallaUott 
cannot be a proper measure of juatioe, far ine diffecanon 
of persons, place, time, provocation, ot other cireum^ 
stances, may enhance or mitigate the offenoe. Them 
are, besides, many crimes that will not admit of retiBn* 
tion without manifest absurdity and iqjuttioe. 

Let, or Lm, lat, li, iu Chem., a tobhnitfal term for 
the solution of an alkali. 

LbtbBW J An. ( San J AB, ELBOTBTOiB.) 

Leeb Majxbtt, Uttto mddf-jra^to (Lat. hum mq^ 
iaiU crimen), in Law, ie applied to any crime ooaa* 
mil led against tho sovereign power Of a state. 

Lias, W-&$, a term applied in Oeol. to denote a 
imeuliar formation, consisting of thick argillaoeoue 
deposits, which constitutes the foundation on whick 
the oolite aeries rests. The word Hob ia believed to> 
have had its origin in a provincial mode of pronouneing 
the English word lavora. To a cbnaiderabie depth, tha 
upper portion of these deposits consists of beda of 
deep-blue marl, containing a fbw irregular lieda of 
limestone. In the lower portion, hnwevor, the lima* 
stone b(*d8 increase in fVequenoy, and assume the oha» 
racteristic aspect of lias, preMotinr a aeries of tluA 
atony beds, separated by narrow argillaoeoue partings^ 
so that the quarries of this rock aaaome a striped on 
rihboD-lilce uppearunce when viewed from a diatanaa. 
When in their purestsatato, these Umeatone beda aon* 
tain about 90 per cent, of bme, the other oonatitueata 
being alumina, iron, and silica. Tha lime afforded by 
the blue lias is strong, and ia distingaiabed by having 
the propel ty of setting under water. Tho lioa oli^ 
often cKicuis in the form of soft slate or shale, whhm 
divides into thin lamin«i,and is flrequeotljr impregnated 
with bitumen and iron pyrites. Hi conaequenoa of 
this, when laid in heaps with foggOts and set on firm 
it oontiniica to bum till the pyrites is decoMpoaed, ll 
also ignites apontaneoualy wMii it falls to largo maiaaB 
from tho olifla on tbeaea-shoreaiid becomes motoftMfeed* 
The slum slate of Whilby ie of this kind. Tim wbchi 
of the liaa formation ia rich in fooeils, and is remark* 
able for its nomerons remainB of ehombared uttivabao 
and bivalves, and certain epeoiaa of fish and vavtabfil 
animala allied to the order of li8Birda,aom#ofwlifioli 
art of enormona sim. The lefatbyoaanrtti eadphario* 
aeuroa were amonirri these. (^ lottfUtOiAWlom 
PLasiDSAimua.) The Has croesea Bngtand fimm WUh- 
by, in Yorkshire, to Lyme, in Dorietabire, Itomoili 
valuable productions are water-setckig lima and alani' 
•bale. A similar formatioit is found inBngMei to ikt ' 
Alps, ted in the Jura. ^ ’-a 

LniAttow, lUaty^akmn (Lot. I p9yif)r In ftp 
teligiona worship of tho anciaota, the pouring of w|iiOv ; 
or some other liquid ou the olinr ar on tlm gnxM^'. 
during sacriflee. jUbations weienhio in uaemnang th»\ 
Bebiwwt, wito poured a kto wine on the riettm'Blnnr 
it wee killed. It wm also a oostom among tha ^^fpelui 
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Livn, WM (lint. UMhu, Fr. in Uw, U 

ft maliciout defftmfttion of ftny person, made pnblia bj 
either printtoK, writing, eigne, or pieturee, in order to 
provoke him to wrath or oxpoee him to pablio hatred, 
oontempt; and lidioule. Libel, which ie written elan* 
der, ie looked npon, m law, an a greater offenoe than 
mere alander, being regarded ae committed with greater 
dtf beration, and aa ueu&lly inflicting more extenairc 
and permanent injury. Bverj libel ia viewed aa a nub* 
lio'offence, aa having a direot tendency to a breach of 
the publiu peace, by provoking the peraon libelled. 
Ia order to conatituto a libel, it muat be pnbliahed ; 
but tbe oommiiuioation of it to any peraon is a safll* 
dent pu(»heution in the eye of the lew ; and, therefore, 
the sending an abaaive private letter to a man is aa 
much a libel aa if it wore openly printed, for it tends 
equally to a bfeaob of tbe peace. For the same reason 
it was, nntil verr recently, immaterial whether the 
matter of tbe libel were true or false, since it was the 
provocation, and not the falsity, that was considered to 
DO the thing to be punished ,* but by G d 7 Viot. o. 06, 
it is allowed to a defendant, iu pleading to an indict- 
ment for a libel, to allege the truth of the matters 
charged, and that it was for the public benefit that 
they should be published. The truth of the libel may 
then be inquired into at the trial; but it shall not 
amount to adofonca, unless it was ior the public 
benefit that the matter charged should be published. 
If, after such plea, the defendant shall be convicted^ 
tM court may, in pronouncing sontonoe, consider 
whether the guilt of the defendant is aggravated or 
mitigated by the plea. In a civil action, however, a 
libel must appear to be false, as well as scandalous ; 
for, if the charge be true, tbe plaintiff has received no 
private injury, and has no ground to demand conipen* 
■ation for himself, whatever offence it may have been 
against the public peace; and therefore, upon a civil 
action, the truth of the accusation may always be 
pleaded in bar of the suit. The sending an abusive 
private letter to a man does not constitute uuMication 
■o as to support a civil action, ily 6 & 7 Vict. c. 9B, 
the publishing, or threatening to publish, a libel, or 
proposing to abstain from publishing anything, with 
intent to extort money, shall be punishable ny im- 
prisonment for any term not exceeding three years ; 
and .the publication of any defamatory libel, knowing 
tbe same to be false, is punishable witn imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two years, and such lino as 
the court shall award ^ and tbe bare publication of 
BQoh libel shall be punishable with imprisonment for 
any term not exceeding one year. The printer of a 
libel ia liable for proaecution as well aa the writer; and 
BO also is the person who sells it. In an action fur 
ft libel in a newspaper or other periodical, the defend- 
ant may plead that it was inserted without malice, and 
that he made, or offered to make, an apology before 
the action was ooxnmencud, or aa soon thereafter as 
possible. There are certain kinds of oonimnnications 
that are regarded aa privileged, and cannot be viewed 
as libellous, unless malice be proved, or may be inferred 
from the circnmatances. Such are charges made by a 
master against a aervant in giving his ebaraoter to a 
party inquiring after it. Detore 32 Oeo. 111. o. 60, the 
jury on a criminal trial for libel could only decide upon 
the fact of publication, and whether the libel meant 
that which was aaoribed to it in the indictment ; but 
now they mavtidee the whole matter into consideration, 
and may floa a general verdict of guilty or not guiltv 
upon the whole queation in issue. There is no truth 
in the vulgar maxim, that ** tbe greater the truth the 
greater tbe libel.” Libel is also tbe name given in the 
proocedinga in the ecclesiastical courts to tbe articles 
drawn out in a formal ullegation, setting forth the 
i oomplainaiit'a ground of coni^aint. 

^ 1/1BKLLVIA. {Set DBAOOM-nr.) 

Liskk, li'-ber (Lat., bark), a term used in Bot. to 
denote the interior lining of the bark of exogenous 

{ ilants. In this part of the bark only the woody or 
ongitudinal iissito occurs, Iu many instances it iaj 
very abundant, and exceedingly tough and thick-sided, ; 
in consequence of which it la of great value for many 
umful purpims. ‘When iVeed from the cellular tissue 
aiiuoring to it, it is ol'tcu manufactured into oordwe, 
^^lally in trees and shrubs of the natural oraeri 
aKOfcdesir, The useful articles commonly csll^ Buaaia 
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Idberly 

mats are made from the thin lamimh tutor wlildh<'tbe 
endopkleeum of the lime-tree (Tltta «iiro|Nto) 
aeparatea. Tbe lace-bark of Jamaica^ remarkidiU for 
its beautiful laoe-like appearance when pulled jpmtta' in 
a lateral direction, ano for its great toughness, is tbe 
laminated liber of Lagetia lin/eario ; in eonoeqaence 
of its latter quality, it is twisted into wbiplashca. 
liber appears to be formed annually, at tuc same time 
aa the coneentrio xones of wood, and ia intended by 
nature to convey downwards the aeeretiona elaborated 
in tlio bark and leaves. The term ban, or baet, ia 
applied by gardeners to the liber of tbe lime-tree, 
which is used for making packing-mata, and also for 
binding np bunches of flowers, &o. ^ 

Libbbal, lib**e-ral (Lat. tiberalie), in Polit., is a 
term applied to one who advocates lil^Sral principles, 
the extension of popular rights or influence. 

Libbbtibs or Fbabohibb, (See FBABoniae.) 

Liubbtinb, lW>er‘Unt is a term derived from tbe 
Latin libertinue, which aigTiiUed a freedman, • slave 
that had received his liberty. Libertine, in its modern 
sense, denotes one freed from restraint, more partlen- 
larly one who leads a lioentioua life. 

LiBBBTiirBs, or Liurbiini, in £ccl. Hist., were aaeet 
of fanatics that aro • in Flanders about tbe year lS2d. 
They maintained tb refigion consists m tbe union of 
the spirit with thf .Supreme Being; and that, when 
this ie attained bv anblime contempmtion and elevation 
of mind, those who have reached it may indulge, with- 
out exeoption or restraint, their appetites and passions, 
as all their actions are then perfectly innocent. They 
held that the Deity was the sole operating cause in the 
mind of man, and the immediate author of all human 
actions, and that men could not, properly speaking, 
commit sin. They spread principally m Holland and 
Brabant; and through the favour and protection of 
Margaret of Navarro, they obtained a footing m 
Franco. Calvin wrote a special treatise against them, 
and their spread in France was prevented. A party at 
Geneva got tbe shme name, being resolute opponents 
nt Calvin’s church rule, and cmling out for liberty. 
They made no pretence of any religious system, and 
I were mostly persons of licentious and immoral lives, 
who could not boar the severe discipline of Calvin. 

Libbbtt, lib'-er-ie (Lat. libertae)^ denotea, in a 
general sense, a state of freedom, in contradjatinotion 
to slavery or restraint. It is either natural or civil ; 
the former consists properly in a power of acting as 
one thinks fit, without any restraint or control, umess 
such as the law of nature imposes, being a right inhe- 
rent in us by birth, and one of the gifts of God to man 
at his creation, when he endowed him with the facnlty 
of free will. , But every mkn, when he enters into 
society, neee'ssarily gives op a part of his natural 
liberty, and, in consideration of receiving the advan- 
tages of protection, commerce, Ac., he is obliged to 
conform bimsrif to those laws which the community has 
thought fit to eaiablish. Civil liberty, therefore, is no 
other than natural liberty restrained by human laws as 
far as is necessary and expedient for the common weal, 
lienee, the law which restrains a man from doing mis- 
chief to hi# fello^-oitisena, though it diminishet the 
natural, iuoreaaea the civil liberty of mankind; but 
every wanton and oanseless restraint of the will of the 
subject, whether by a monarch or a popular assembly, 
is a degree of tyranny. Even lawa which regulate or 
ooiistrain our conduct ia matters of indifferenee, with- 
out any good end in view, are destructive oT liberty. 
Laws, when prudently framed, are by no meaajl euo- 
versive, but rather introduotive of Jib^y ; fast ** where 
there ia no law there la no freewm.*' Civil liberty, 
rightly understood, oonsista in the power of doing 
whatever the lawa permit. Tbe rights and liberties 
enjoyed in this countiy are, in the law books, divided 
into three olasaes :<—l. The right of per8onal,aeeurity» 
which accords to eaoh individual legal and uninter- 
rupted eujOTment of hia Ufa, hia Umba. bis body, hia 
health, and bla reputation; 2. tbe rif^t of peimal 
liberty, or the power of Bmving one's person to wbgt- 
soever place bia own inclinfttion may direot* wflhbut 
i mpriaonment or reatraint, onlcoa by due ooume of law ; 

3. the right of private property, Which oonalatt ia the 
free use, eidoyment, and diapoaaipf a)l hisftoqaiiltions, 

I without any oonteol ot diminutkita, Bftvb unly by tbe « 
iawaof tbft Innd. Liberty, in a pbaosophioal seuae^ ia 
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|b*|iapAr.to or not to viU, n oerUiO not. (Atf 
Fstwifkift.) tiiD«wt7ofooaMitiioe.iB^ttrokim4ttMrL 
dono^ tho Bowor to oxeroiio uqr portioular (am of 
wotstup ftee from onj rostndnt. 

IdxnssT, Caf oV( a term which nuiT be laid to 
arin from the foUowin(^ faota. The right of oovering 
the head was alwaje eeteemed the aymbolof liberty; 
and the first act of slaves, when they were set free, 
need to be the setting of a cap on the head, as, during 
their slavery, they always went bareheaded. The 
cap thus beoiime symboUcal of their restoratioti to 
fre^om. This sim^e sign of liberty has played an 
active part in many a revolution. Qesslar's order 
salute his hat was the cause of the Swiss out- 
break, and the subsequent recovery of the liberty 
of Switserlani^ The arms of the Swiss cantons arc j 
expressive of this fact, ai they have a round hat for a 
orest. In Euglaud, a blue cap with a white border, on | 
which ie the iiisoription '* Liberty** in golden letters, 
forms the symbol of the constitutional liberty of the 
nation ; and Sritannia is often represented holding 
this up on the point of her spear. The term rap^ 
liberty is, however, more generally applied to flie 
ITrench revolutionary reign. It consists of a red cup 
(taken from those worn by the liberated slaves of Mar- 
seilles), and it was first used in tlie great revolution uf 
17H0. The Jacobin club afterwards inude the red cap 
a badge of racnibcrship, and it was afterwards called 
the Jacobin cap. 

LinsKTr OF thb Pbf.ss, (See Pansa ) 

Libkbtt, Tkbb or. a revolutionary symbol, first 
used by the Americans in their outbreak with England 
ill the last century. A large elm was adopted at Dos- 
ton, on which donoxiouv characters were hung in 
efligy, and the following inscription was placed on it: — 
'* This tree was planted in Ifilfi, and preserved by order 
of the sons <if liberty in 17G6.’* it was thenoeforth 
termed the liberty tree; but, in 177'!, it was cut down 
by the British troops, who occupied the town. On tho 
breaking out of the Prench revolution iu 1789, a simi- 
lar device vras adopted, and a liberty tree planted by 
the Jacobins in Paris. The Lombaroy poplar was first 
used, but the French name of it (peuplier) aflbrding 
much derision, oaks or fir-trees were used instead. 

liiOBA, WJirii (Lat. libra, the balance), a constell.i- 
tiou which gives its name to tho seventn sign of the 
xodiao. It seems to have once formed a part of tho 
constellation Scorpio, which then occupied two signs 
of tho xodioo, the body being in one fiart, and the 
claws, sow colled Libra, m the other. It lies bctw'ccu 
» Scorpio, Virao, the Centaur, and Lupns. Its largest 
stars arwor the second magniludo. The sun enters 
Libra at the oommoncement of the vemul omiinoz, aud 
tho name was probably given to this constellation and 
sign of the zodiac, iu allusion to the equality that 
exists at that time between day and night. 

Libbabixs, Public.— The importance of establish- 
ing ptiblio libraries was first brought nnder the notice 
uf parliament in 1848, when Mr. W. Ewart, M.P. for 
the Dumfries burghs, moved for the appointment of a 
select committee of the house to report upon tho sub- 
ject. Information was oolleoted regarding the manage- 
meiit and benefits of public libraries in other countries, 
witnesses were examined; aud the conclusion arrived 
at was, that this country was far behind others in the 
matter of publio libraries, and that '*oar present infe- 
rior pQuition** was *' unworthy of the power, the libe- 
rality, and the literature of Che country." In 1850. Mr. 
Ewart moved for liutve to bring in a hill for enabling 
towiM^uncila to establish publio libraries and nm- 
lettBifl by levying a rate, not exceeding one halfpenny 
in the pound, on the general aosesement of the town. 
Afrer considerable opposition, it passed both houses, 
and rcoeived the royu assent on the 11th of August. 
On 20th March, 18M, Mr. Ewart moved for leave to i 
iotroduoe a bill to ** amend and extend an act for cn- ; 
abling town-oouacile to eatablish libraries end museums 
freehropento the public;** but varions delays and dlffi- 
oqlties prevented the BnooeMful prosecution of the 
measurettatilnexteeesion, whenit wee carried through, 
and obtained the royal aseeht on 30tb July. 1855. This 
not (18 19 Viet. o. 70) Is applicable— (1) to all muui- 1 
d^horooghe baring a popiution. by the last census 
that wdl bare bees tsaen, of more than 6,fl00per> 
•ouf } to all distrieti of lOm population haring an 


imptovementdipMd; (fi) lo all paxUiee af .Eka popne 
IpCibn; and (4) to any two or xtoce omhouHaa . 
parlehee that mey unite fbr that parpoea, aoift mm . 
bare an aggregate population of more than 
order to us adoption, a publio meeting of the'dt^ 
payers must have be<« duly oonvened, and tltoUiNpe*^ 
sition for its adoption must hare been voted by artiilt ' 
two-thirds of the porsone tpen present. *Tbe<tmtin» 
council, or improvement-board, or parish veakry, aatbb 
case may be, then becomes empowered to levy a bbnim 1 ; 
rate, not exceeding ooe» penny in the pound, on toU 
rateahLs value of the assessable property In the borougbj • 
district, or parish. The library rata may ba ai^iao ' 
wholly to the establishment of a library, or parC^ to a 
library aud partly to a museum. The managetncilt'Md 
control of the libraries and museume thus ectablMmd 
is, in a city or borough, vested in the counoU; in a dim 
trict, in the improvement-board; and in apavlshy'ill 
commissioners to bo named by the veetiry. Tho com* 
miHsioners must be ratepayers, and not less (bin thvon ' 
or more than nine. This managing body has power to 
provide books, newspapers, maps, speoiment of art’ 
and aoienoo, and all other needful matters ; end to em* 
ploy UiH requisite ofilcers and servants t admiseion to 
all the libraries established under the act to be free of hU - 
cliargo. Other acts make similar provisione forSool^nd ' 
and Ireland. The first library established under the 
Public Libraries Act of 1650 was that of MauchesCOr^ 
Liverpool speedily followed the example ; then Kor- 
wich. Winchester. Sheffield, &o. Almost all tlie lil>ra« 
rics w'bich have been founded under the aet includa 
both reference and lending departments. In the lend- 
ing department of the Manoneeter library, no one U 
allowed to borrow a book from the library without 
having first obtained an obligation signed by two rate- 
payers on the burgesB-roU of Manohester or Salford, 
undertaking to reulaoe any book which may be lost Or 
materially injured by the person borrowing. 

Libbabibs, Itimxbatiko, are libraries oroolleotions 
of books which are removed from one place to another 
after a certain time, when a new collection takes their 
place. Tlie idea originated with Mr. Samuel Brown, 
of Haddington ; and as an instance of the working of 
tho institution, we quote his words as given in McCul- 
liH'h’s ** Geographical Dictionary,** art. Haddington 
** In 1835 there were, in East Lotbian, forty-three divi- 
sions of these libraries of fifty volumes each. Bach di- 
vision remains for two years in the same plaoe. when iC 
is removed lo another locality, aiSd enooeeded by a new 
supply of books of the same number; eo that eatdi 
locality has a fresh supply of new useful reading every 

two years The use of the books ie gratultoue, u * 

so wished, but never more than a penny per annam 
iins been Byst6tnali''Hlly taken from any reader; but 
voluntary contribiitiftns, either in books or mon^, an 
rcfeivod." The system has been extended to various 
other parts of Scotland, os also of England, Ireland, 
Canada, f'.o. The numerons parish ana other librariM 
that have been established since that System was in- 
troduced. have rendered it less tteeeetairy, and now it if 
curried on but in few parts. 

Ltbbabt, IV’hribre (Lat. ittor, a booh), denotea botti 
a collection of books and the apartment or adifiee In. 
which they are contained. The moet imelent libfuiiy 
on rcrord was founded by Oi^mandyas, king of Bgjm, 
a contemporary of David, king of Israel. At « ' 

early date the Jews attached ooUeotione of Looks to 
most of their synagogues ; and we are told that Kchu-r . 
miah founded a publio library at Jeruaalem. In tito 
recent discoveries in Assyria, a vact collection of day 
tablets, bearing ouoeiforin fusoriptions, WSB found m 
tho palace ai Nineveh, forming what bae been .termed 
a ** library in clay.** Fioistratue of Athens ia told to 
have established the first public librtiy in GxeScc, nod ^ 
to have collected, at great troobla and expehfo, tito’ 
worka of Homer. Aristotle is the fliet pecaott on reoQfd 
who was possessed of a private Blsracy. Alt«r fhf ' 
death of Alexander, the love of aeicnee and IHeraMru * 
generally passed from Athena itfd Otonoe to 
aodria, where was formed the most magnifleent libimi^ffW' , 
of ancient times : it is said to have eoetoined no toWat' > 
than 700,000 volumes. {See kmjLWiwutM LiumAKf-) 
Next to the Alexandrian Ubraty, that of 
wae the most renowned, and Is aaid to havunontniied 
900,000 vdiunes. ThefiratlibiuiyeitoWiihedtoMtoto 
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WM mobauy that nwadea w raami ^miiiaa, ».o. W, \ 
BaTliiff debated Paneui, biag of Uaoadoiii^ lia 
bnmcbt hii lihnrjr to Sonia ; and thU ooIleDtlxm iraa 
ftnbsanuantlf anapMlad by tha library of ApaOioM j 
tlm Teiatb broit At by Sylla firom Atbana. From tba 
interoonna of the Bomana with tba Oraaka, tha paa- 
■hm for forming librarioa rapidly incraasad, and iudi- 
aldoala began to pride «cbamNelrea on their private 
aolia^OBSk Among the illuatrioua Bomana who have 
baan noted for their mamiiOoent librariaa, are Aiinim 
Follio, OraaauH, CBsar, LuoiiUus, and Cicero. Among 
ilka projecte formed by Cnaar waa the eetabluhinent 
Iff a puolio library : and tha duty of aaleoting and ar- 
fatiglng it was aasigDed to Varro ; but the design was 
Hrastrated bjr the assassination of the emperor. Among 
the heneflts oonferred by tha emperor Aiiguiitus upon 
Roma was tha erection of two public libraries, -^the 
Ootavian and tha Palatine. The auccpssors of Au- 
gnstus, though they did not equally encourHgo learn- 
ing, ware not idtogether neglectful of itn lutereats. 
Tiberius founded a library in the new temple of Apollo ; 
Vespasian established a library in the new temple of 
Paaae ; and eyen JDomUian, in the early part of bis 
reign, restored, at vast expense, the libruriea in the 
Oapitol wiiioh had been burned ; and to this end 
both colleoted MSS. from various countries, and sent 
Mtibei to Alexandria eipreislv to make copies of works 
there. The most magninoent library, however, founded 
^tlie emperora at liome was that ot the eniperor 
tflpiui Truan, from whom it reemved the nume of 
tba Ulpian library. Constantine the Great, after re- 
moving the sent of his empire to Const untinoplo, ih 
ftaid to have given a large share of his attention to the 
fomittion of a library, and to have bestowed espeinal 
pains in the rescue, ssfaraspossihle, of those Christum 
works which had iieen doomed to destruction bv his 
predecessor Diocletian. The task was conltniied by 
nisson Constantius, Thendosius II. and others, until 
it comprised, acoording to some aocounts, upwards of 
200,000 volumes. Tha emperor Leo 1 LI, is stated to 
have burnt a eonsiderablo library at Constant iiiople in 
730; and between this time and the capture of Con- 
ntantiiiople by the Crusaders, several such casualties 
nre related to bave occurred. This lust calamity, how- 
aver,eolipsed aU previous losses, and, two hundred and 
fthv years later, it was followed by the linal destruction 
nf 'the empire; the imperial library, however, was 
preserved oy the express aonmiaud of Mohammed, 
and was h«|>t In some apartments oi the aeraglio. 
Whether It was destroyed by Amurath IV., as is com- 
monly supposed, or allowed to fall into decay, ie 
siQOertain; but there are not a few schoiHrs of end- 
nance who still believe that auoieiit and valuable MSS. 
are eimcealcd in the aeraglio of the Sultan, though it 
bas been repeatedly assorted that the li>>rary ot the 
Cldtan does not contain one Greek nr Lunn MS. of 
.mty importance. The manner in which the ancient 
iuioks were written (upon rolls) greatly increased the 
number of volumes ; and it is said that ** the largest 
BhrariM in anoient times might bo represented by the 
contents of a modern library containing from 6rt,iH)i) to 
200,000 volumes."— (JBiwcrdls.) Comparatively bttle 
it known of the Bbraoncs of the middle ages. It im 
weiial to speak pf these as *' the dark ages,** and to look 
upon them as a period when learning sud intellectual 
eulture were almoat extinct. Among the people gene- 
suUy this way have been the case ; but they still had 
Ob ahiding-pUoe in the monasteries, to an extent that 
those UQM*quainted with the inner history of the peri<»d 
Would sowreely credit. Many of the monks gsye them- 
aelves not only to the study but to the transcribing of 
books ; and to their oane and labour we are indebted 
for many of the andent works that have come down 
fo us. Forenwvsfc among the cultivators of loarning 
anil the arts stands the order of St. Benedict, which 
bad the good fortune to include a number of men 
remarkable for mental vigour and force of character. 
Many of these religioua liouaea had oonsiderable libra, 
vies alt ached to them, oataloguea of several of which 
have been printed in reoonfe times. In Alexandria, 
the Arabians had a oonsiderable coUcotion of Arabian 
bonks ; and Al Mamoon colleeted many Greek maim- 
ecripts in Ilngdad. In tha West, libraries were formed 
in the aecnnd half of the 8th century by the entourage- 
anui of Chatleinngne. In Franoe. one of thn mout 
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eelebrated wot that in the abbey of St. Germain dM 
I Frka. near Faria. In Germany, tbeBbrari«^.FuMn» 
Oorrey, and. in the 11th eentory, that cf Heaadhau, 
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Bnglaud and Itriy libraries were also founded with 
great aea), parlionlarly in the former country by 
Ktobard Aungerville, in the latter by Petrarch, Boc- 
cacio, and otlmrs. The revival of learning is usually 
dated from the middle of the 15th century. On the 
laU of Conatantinople in 1453, many of its inhabitants 
emigrated into Italy, and were the means of awakening 
an interest in classical learning. The appetite for 
books was revived and quickened, and no labour or 
expense was spared in acquiring ibeigs learned men 
being despatcued in all directions to collect manu- 
scripts. The invention of printing was of great service, 
as enabling collections of books to be made at less 
trouble and expense. Bcveral of the great libraries of 
Europe date their first beginnings prior to 1465, when 
art of printing had been estabhsbrd, but without 
having, as yet, materially affected the labours of tlie 
copviata ; as the imperial libraries of Paris andYieona, 
tlieLaurentian llbrarvatFlorenoe, and the library of the 
Vatican, Town Id rice had also begun to be formed 
in various parts, p ■ oularly of Germany and France. 
In this respect £ii,.iuad stands in striking contrast to 
other countries being centuries behind them. In 1570, 
Sirllumphrey Gilbert in vain pressed upon the attention 
of Queen Elizabeth the importance of establishing a 
public library, after the pattern set us by ** the more 
civilized nations ; as Germany, Italy, and France." In 
fact, it was not until the reign of James I, that Great 
Britain coubl boast of even a royal library worthy of 
the name. The Bodleian librarv was founded in 1507, 
and down to 1753, when the British Museum library 
ana formed, it continued to he the only one of uatloiiiil 
iniportanee. Referring for further information on 
this subject to Edwards's Memoirs of Libraries and 
Handbook of Library Economy." and bis article on 
Libraries in the ** Encyoloptcdia Britannioa," to 
Guild’s " Librarian’s Manual, " Rhees’a *' Manual of 
Public Libraries in the United Slates," and a long and 
interesting article ou Library in the "English Cyelo- 
ptedia," we give here a table of the princival libraries, 
witli the number of volumes, &0., m ea<^ nccordiog 
to the latoet reports x— 

Whan No. of Volunei. 

Foandud. Prlutad. MBa. 

London......... British Museum 1753 600,000 40,000 

Oxford Bodleian 1507 200,060 23,000 

Cambridge ... University 1475 167,000 3,163 

Edinburgh .. Advocates* 1080 172,000 2,000 

„ Uuivereity 15R0 100,000 400 

Dublin Trinity College 1603 130,000 1,600 

Paris............ Imperial 1877 850,000 8,400 

Arsenal 1789 202,000 6.000 

8t. Geiievikvo... 1C24 180,000 8,600 

,, Mnsariu 1660 132,000 8,000 

Strasbnrg.. ... Town 1531 180,000 1,590 

Bordeaux Town.......M*....* 1738 123,000 ' 820 

Munich Boyal......,...,M« 1550 800,000 18,600 

Berlin Royal 1601 600,000 10,000 

Tieuua Imperial 1440 3M,0(K) 20,006 

University 1777 120,000 — 

Dresden Royal 1565 800, OOQ 2,600 

Gottingen ... University 1736 300,000 6,0iX) 

Wolfenbfittel Diieol 1604 20(M)OO 4,61S^ 

Tubingen University ....^ — 200,000 20.0iX> 

Stuttgart Royal ..... 1766 200,000 IfijXV) 

Leipsio University 3548 160,000 Sk»X) 

llaniburg Town 1629 160,000 6,000 

Gotha Ducal 1640 180,000 bjm 

Darmstadt ... Orand-Duoal 1760 80t),000 4,000 

Heidelberg ... University ....^ 1703 200,000 B,0G0 

Weimar ...... Doonl ......Man* — 140,000 — 

Prague ......... University .^.m 1850 180,000 4,000 

Breslau University mmm 16U 350,000 2,000 

Augsburg Town....«i.awNM« 1667 118;,000 M 

Hanover ...... Royal 1680 120,000 — 

Erlangen ...... UmvMslty «•••• 1743 160,000 600 

Brussel! Town .a,-....* 1360 200,000 18,000, 

K Ba;il UW UC,m 
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WhM Ftkar VohnWM. 

ftandiA. rctaML — 

. IMO 900,000 
. 1000 1SO)O0O 
, 1780 IfiO.OOO 
1496 115,000 

109.000 

150.000 

120.000 

135.000 

125.000 
1747 450.000 
1726 110,000 

410.000 
100,000 
185, (KX) 

120,<HK) 

1(K),000 

76,OtMI 
70,0(X) 


1486 

1714 

1444 

1768 

1719 


1550 

1730 

1621 

1811 

1830 

)h04 


94.000 

11.000 
4.760, 

8,00(H 

10.000 

13.000 
8,000 
1,000 
9,500 

25.000 

18.000 
4.<KK) 
7,000 

600 


VAtio«n....M«..*c. 

Boloffo* ...... tTuiTorwly ...... 

fioYttl 

Turin..... Uuivenily ...... 

Tenioe St. Markus 

Florence Macliabeccbiiui 

„ Laiirentiaa ...... 

Milan Jtrera 

Maclrid Koral 

6t.retcnburg Imperial 

* „ Acudeiaj..,..MM 

Copenhagen Koyal 

„ UinviTsitjf „.... 

Upsd Univeniry ...... 

Cbriftiania ... Uuiveraity ...... 

Ke«r York ... Atitor 

Boeton Athonvnm 

„ Public City 1852 

} Har\ardColloge 1704 76,500 

Philadelphia Library Co., &c. 1731 70,000 

CongrcMional... 1851 6(\700 

AlbMy. N.Y. State 1818 53,500 

Eren thoagh these figures were more reliable than we 
believe them to be, ic is evident that the aecuruey of 
this mode of eatimatingihe aise of a library will depend 
very much upon what is reckoned a \ulume. In the 
eoutinental lihrurtes, works are regarded as separate 
volumes which, in the British Museum library, would 
be counted only as one. Thus, three.volume novels, 
nt the Museum, are usually bound into one, and 
reckoned only aa one volume, whereaa in the other 
Isbrairea they would be counted aa three ; and tbe sauie 
with many otbeTS. Hence, relatively, tbe number ol 
volumes m tbe Museum library is niueb greater than 
appears on this list ; aud we believe tbnt actually, in 
{mint of eise. it is inferior only to that of J*aria. 

LinuATiON OP TiiK Moon, U-brai*-tikun (Lut. /»4r<r, 
A balance) ,~>The term libration sigtnfi»‘S a slight oseib 
lation or rocking motion from tide to side of a certain 
poeitioii, the h^y iu libration inolmiug first U» one 
side and then to tite other, as any body will do whose 
equilibrium has been dial orbed. 'The eipres.Hion 
bration of tlie moon " is applied to an irregularity in 
the moon's motion, througu which the moon does not 
ait all timee present the same face to an observer on 
the earth’s surface. Tlietnoon accomiilishes her revo- 
lutions idmut her axis and in her orbit in the eanio 
aMON time. Kow, if the moon's motion iu her orbit 
were uniform at all times diinng tbe period of revulii- 
tion, and if the piano ofber equator passed through the 
tieiitre of the earth, the moon would always exhibit 
the same face to an obaervor in that postiion ; but 
w this it not the ease, and as the moon’s orbital motion 
u irregular, the axis of the moon does not alwsys pre- 
serve the same inclination to an observer on the earth, 
bntappeursto haveasligbt oscillatory motion, through 
wbiefa very small cresaent-shaped portionsof themooire 
a«face,at all parts oi her ciroumlerenoe, north, inulK, 
vast, and west, are alternately presented and withdrawn 
ftom view at regnlar periodic times. 

XjnBKTTO, U~hrH‘’‘to (Ital., a small book), a term 
BBphed to the words constituting the text of an opera. . 
SwhMM best, and certainly tbe most fertile, 
w ri ter of bbretti, Is E^dnc Scribe, the French au-i 
tM. Among the best German writers of Ubrotti may 
lie fqnoted Kind forWeber'e ** Prcisebata,*' and Von 
>Cbe8ali0r « Euryantbe.” 

LxOKrn, li’-»ena (Lat. liemHa), in Law, is a power 
aMrantkoriiy given to one to do a lawful act. It ia a 
p s wna l liiierty to the psrty to whom it is given, and 
eaanot be transferred ; W it may be made to a man 
•or bis assigns. Thna, A grants to B a license to go 
rittongh hu ground t but by this, none but B may go 
4iiToiigb it. A license may be by parole, as well aa in 
writing; and if it be for speeified time, it may at 
any time be counterinaodea. The term license is more 
partieriariy applied to the antbority givm by govern- 
*sMttt to persons to eaefyon certain tradea or profes- 
« 0 Mi. and for which a d«ty ia payable to the state. 
<Fkf Tixatioar.) Lieenae of marriiH^ ia • 
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addeh be grantod by bishopa tor maig^iHi oevti^ 
persona; and uvaona ‘marrying witiipnt nl|aa)!K%«g 
withont publishing the baana of in n t ritt Oii a rt'to*»'h 
peaalty. (jtoe llaattAM.) . „ 

Licaamsa, (U-esa'<«sh«-cit (Lat. liofario); tocaptmih 
who has a lioense to exeroise a profesaiou. la 'aotoh 
foreign nniveraitiee It means a degree ; but jn.Bhl|hiad . 
it is unknown, exoept in thh iustanoa of tbc degewicf 
liceniiato of medieme granted by tha miitorsity ^ 
Cambridge. . 

LicniiNaa, LKsaNS, U'-hen-eMi, orlMihV 

lUtk'-etut (Gr. Mrien), in Bot., toe Liohea old* 
of thallogcnons Aeo^ltdontt, oonsisiing of pgraanidl 
plants, composed ol parenchymatous e^, «rx!Mi|M 
so IIS to form a foUaoeuus, soasewhat woMy, soagr* 
enmtaceoUB, or leprous lhaUus, living and 
in the air, and growing ou ike hark of toeas, oaeli 
palings, walls, rocks, Ac. ; usually epiphytio, b^ aotoc* 
times parasitic, aud commonly preseatiag a , toy* 
shnvelleil, more or less hlelcss appearance. Lidhfaa 
are dlstnbntod over all parte of the world, aad fcrcs* a 
considerable proportion of tlio vegetation of the petor 
regions and of iimuntain^tops. Many spseies poisaaa 
uuirilive properties, from containing starohy iaattog« 
such being also emollient and demuloiint. OtbaM 
contain bitter principles, which render tbem toiiUi fmd 
astringent. Heveral, again, are important as dyciag 
agenti. None are known to be poisonoas. (Bss 
Cktrahu, Guoraosa, LacaKoaa, RoooaLua.) 

Lic'Tok, lik‘‘tor (probably from Lat. lufttre, to bind), 
lloiiiHii ntllcers of state who attended' on the eaify 
Ituniau kings, and afterwards on tlie chief maf^rates 
of the republic,— the consuls, decemvirs, dictators, and 
master of tbe horse. Each iiore on his shoulder a 
bundle of rods bound about au axe, which was eme 
blemaiioal of the ;H>wer of tbe magistrate to iuhito 
punisbnient by death and bysoourging. It was the 
duty of the lictoni to carry out the orders of the mogis* 
triitc with regard to those who were found guilty of any 
otreneo against the state or private individuals, and it 
IN supposed that they derived ilieir name from having 
to bind criiniiials before inflicting capital or QQi|ioru 
puniHhnient on them. Tbe bundles of rods and aXM 
I but I lie hotors carried ns emblems of the regal and 
ei'tisnliir dignity were termed 
1,1 KOK, Itpjtt (Fr. from Lat, Uyarc, to bladb 
properly denoies one hound, or iinited by allagiaoei^ 
to another. Hence a liegeman is one who owe# aUtv 
giHiiee to a suneriiir, and a liege lord isa auMriog toi 
wluiiii such allegiance is due. Butgeets are liageiof 
their king, who is their liege lord. 

Likn, tv'-ea, nr U'-en (Fr., bond), « Law, Is tha 
right, of a creditor to retain tbeyrr>{M>rty of bis debtor 
tiiitil his debt has iteen paid. Liwis are either gsnatto 
or fifieoiflo. A general lien is a right to retain earti&i 

S oods until all Ihn oUims of tbe holder agtooit the 
ebtor are satisfied. This eort of lien ia not fisviwrsjd 
by the law. A specific lien ia the right to retoia dap* 
tain goeds for clsims arising fVom these goods. That, 
in the sale of any article, the vendor Ims a r%ht to 
retain it until the price agreed be paid. As a genaral 
rule, a workman miw retain any article wbieb aa bat 
improved for tbe price of his labour ; as a tailor f^ba 
has received cloth to make into a coat may ratotoi tba 
coat until he is paid for tbe U>^r of making it. Ail 
innkeeper may retain tbe goods of his gutot BOW UnI' 
amount of hie bill is paid. Liens are imptted by IciTf 
or authorised by oMtom ; or they may be oreatod m 
express contract. The eustotn, however, to baltttow 
must be ressooable ; but this does not apm to neeliu 
contraot, which ie goml, thoagh it way also ba ioolisii 
or hard. Lien can exist only where toe pOSMision of 
the goods has been legsBy obtained, abd beaaes toami 
the momant they are parted with. A liaa eaa oaj^ 
be based opon a present existing daiw. It is 
alTccted by tbeiapseof time, like a stotple debt; tor w 
lien exiete ao long as the erediito cotninaei to Vitoili 
tlie goods in his possession. AfaritiMe Umn appUedto . 
ships, freight, or caigo, and dUfew from the olltoKito' 
not depending i^n pessesvion, and reatoring a legiift 

K ooew for its anfbro^eiit. It mgy arise Ito law or 
^ ^leeial contract. Beamen havealfosi obtoevefoiri 
for their wages. Bottomry is also a lieit eftitoBsiNMl 
by special eoiaraet, on a veesrifor repairs prbasaissriet 
sapsHiad tobarto eaablsbarto oonpldte b«c 
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ifh€ Bomitar.)— B«f. S»giith CgeUtpadia^Xtt» iotf 
BeieMei. 

LtB]rTsm»te-M<^r ‘rf'A (Or. smooth i siticrMi, 

th« intostiue), is a species of dianrhoia in which (ho 
’ food passes* throngb the body in an almost nnsltered 
state. {Se§ BiaiiKiiaii..) 

LixovgliAXw, hf-Un'^&nt or lu^enf-Hni (Fr.). a 
snbaltem officer, who takes rank next to the captain of i 
a company, and who lills his plaoe and discharges hts 
duties in case of his death, or xihenever he happens to 
be absent from the men under hie command. In Mil., 
the term is applied as a prefix to the words general 
and colonel, to form the titles of officers who take rank 
|H»xt in order to generals and full colonels, and who 
form the second grade of general and lleld-olTicers 
Mspectivoly. {Sit Oiitxbal, LiBUTKirAwr^CoLOMBL.) 
In the niarnies, two lientonante are alhittcd to a com- 

1 >anj instead of a lieutenant and ensign, the junior 
ieutonant being styled second-lioutenant; and in the 
artillery there are two lieutenants to every battery ; 
but the junior lieutenant only rcooivea a loner rafe'of 
pav, and is not distingoished by any diflerence of 
title, as in the marines. This is also the case in the 
engineers. In fusilier regiments, the junior subaltern 
officer of a company was formerly styled second- 
ieutenaut, but ho is now called ensign, lu the army, 
the lieutenant is distinguished by a crown on either 
fide of the collar of his coat or tunic. In the navy, 
the senior lieutenant on board any vessel is distin- 
giiiahed as first-lieutenant, except he be in command 
of a gunboat or small vessel. Lioutniiants in the 
navy rank with captains in the army. A lieutenant in 
the navy receives 10*. per tliem when on active service ; 
but wluBn he has the oomniand of a vessel, or is a 
first-lieutonant of seven years* standing, ho receives a 
shilling a day more. The number of lieutenants ap- 
pointed to vessels varies in proportion to their rating; ; 
a vessel of the flrat-rate carrying eight, with super- 
iinmeraries ; one of the aecotia rate, seven ; and ono 
of the third rate, six ; and so on to sloops, which carry 
two, 

Libutsbakt-Coloivjcl, a fleld-offiecr that takes 
rank above a major, and next to a full colonel. The 
lieutenant-colonel always has the actual cnminaiid of 
the regiment or battalion to which he is attached, 
and ia responsible for the drill and discipline of the 
men under him ; the colonelcy of the regiment being 
an honorary appointment, involving certain privileges 
without the porlbrinancc of any duties in connection 
with the post, which is always bestowed on some general 
officer for long and distinguished services. 
LxiiTTiiirAKT-GBNERAK. {See Qrnkral.) 

Livb, (Sax. ia defined to he that ** state 

or condition of a being that exhibits vital actions 
and it is thus placed in opposition to (ho term death, 
which impliea the state of a being in which those actions 
have altogether ocasod, and wliusc structure ia subject 
to no other forces than those of inorganic matter, 
which speedily effect its decomposition. The class of | 
phenomena to which we apply the term vital, and 
which differs in its character both from those of 
physicB and chemistry, is only manifested by bodies of 
that peculiar struetnro which wo term organised. It 
wm long regarded as sufficient to attribute to the vital 
principle all those aotiona of a living body whii'b cannot 
be referred to the laws of chemistry or physics. The 
laws of vital phenomena, however, are, in fact, as opeo 
to investigation as those which comprehend the pheno- 
mena of gravitation, electridty, or chemical affinity. 

A strict, examination into thmr character will show 
that, although not identical with physical phenomena, 
they are analogous to them, in so far as they take 
place according to a regular plan, and present them* 
irives under fixed conditions, a definite acquaintance 
with which would give to physiological science the 


IiifiB-bdftt 


biuationa under which the vital phenomena are usually 
nrcHented to our observation renders a knowledge of 
L .difficult of attainment ; but the suocess 

which has attended the pbiloaophical method of inquiiw 
pttwned by aeientifle phyaiologista, is a most 
Mtislaotory proof ^at tbM are not bevond the reach 
psisevenng and well-directed aear^ T.irii Mm. 
1123 


Life oom* 


msnoea with ihs first production of ths fSina} H is 
manifested iu (he phenomena of growth aufifepi^iio* 
tion } and it terminates in the death of the orgaiiised 
structure, when its component parte atedfidnCagrUted 
more or less completely by the operation of thO' Oom* 
mon laws of matter. Life is thus '*tbe sum of the 
actions of an organised being.'* It includes all those 
phenomena which it is the province of the phyaiologist 
to oohsider. {See Phtbiologt.) The ohangea eibi- 
bited hy any one living being, in its normal condition 
at least, have one manifest tendency, — the preservation 
of its existence as a perfect structure. By these it ia 
enabled to counteract the ever-operating influence 
chemical and physical laws, and to resist to a gieater 
or less extent the injurious effects of external agencies. 
Ill the investigation of vital phenoniena,'^he mot haa 
been too much overlooked, **that we always find a 
similarity of action when the organized structure on 
the one hand, and the stimuli which call its properties 
into activity on the other, are identical ; and a diffe- 
rence in cither of these oonrlitlons always produces a 
difference in the resnlt.” Wo do, indeed, occasionally 
find variations in the result, without being able m 
detent any change in cither of tho conditions; but 
knowing how very im rfeot our powers of discovering 
minute changes at ^ end bearing in mind 

that every increase . our means of observation has 
gone to strengthen tlie force of our rule, we cannot 
look upon them as exceptions. In attempting to 
reduce the mass f>f phenomena presented to us by 
vital actions to distinct classes, tve find that all living 
beings introduce into their own stnicinre alimentary 
substances derived firom external sources; and like- 
wise that all submit their fluid ingrediiMits to the 
influence of the element which they luhabit, so as to 
produce a reciprocal change between them. Thus, the 
function of respiration is essentially the same through- 
out. the whole organised world. Hence we eonoinde 
that the action of each particular organ is dependent 
upon tho excitation of its properties by agents external 
to it. When these stimuli are withdrawn, vital action 
ceases. Further, every class of organs in the living 
body may be said to require its articular stimulus for 
the display of its properties. There are also other 
conditions of a morn general nature necessary for the 
support of vital actions. All vital actions require a 
certain nmount of heat for their performance, and this 
amount varies m different cases. Light, again, is 
essential to many others, especially in the vegetable 
kingdom. Electricity is also an important agent in the 
vital economy ; but our knowledge of its operations is 
still very imperfect. Many physiologists argue for the 
existence of a distinct set of rital rainities, from the 
fact that tho tissues and fluids which maintain a certain 
composition when possessed of vitality, rapidly resolve 
themselves into new combinations when thia haa 
lieeome extinct ; but there appears to be more reaaoD 
to infer that tho preservation ov the normal oonstitntiOB 
of organic compounds in the living body is dependent 
on the continuance of the vital actions of the economy, 
rather than due to its mere possession of the propeiw 
of vitality. In fact, it may be reasonably maintaioea 
** that tho vitality of each tissue, that is to sav, its poa- 
session of vital properties, is dependent on tiie pemet 
condition of its orgauization ; and that, so iar firom 
preserving the organism from decay, it roerclyTemalos 
until decay has commenced." There are many organ- 
ized beings, at particular periods of whose exletenee 
all vital action seems to be suspended ; and this may 
result either from the absence of thq itimuH neeessary 
to maintain it, or from some change in the organism 
itself, by which it is, for a time, lest (^ablo of respond* 
ing to these stimuli. The former is manifested in a 
remarkable manner in the case of seedaof plants, whidk 
have been found to preserve (heir vitality during many 
centuries; tho Utter, in the case of certain antmab 
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Livb AarmriTB’. (ffeeAmrunr.) 

Lifb^boat, iife'-hote, is a boat constniotad witih 
great Btreneth to resist shocks, for preserving livna* • 
in eases of snipwveoir or other deatmctlon of a snip or 
BesidsB being mnde very strongt Ufe-boats 




umvKsaytau imwimms. 






M» iQ ooiwlivofced «• lx> 1XIH6IS mAoiMit 
•Mlelhtm tp floftt thoQfih loa^eA ¥i|A men md itW 
withwptflr. BoatodftbiakjndaTCtttfitttttinpdAtttMt 
of W 0 pDvto of tUs kiogdom, ond oro aliiovi in n itoto 
of reMi&Ms to put to veo when n fMtelit Men to be 
in dftnger of ahipwreck. Thegr are also provided with 
means for being oonveyed to the shore and launched 
as quioklj as uossible. In 1785 Mr. Lukin obtained a 
patent for a life-boat with projecting gunwales, and 
hollow cases or double sides under them, together with 
air-tight lookers under the thwarts. The buoyauoy of 
the boat was incresied by these contrivances, and the 
JmbUity to roll was couutoraoted by the air-tight cases 
^%dsa^e gunwales. This boat, however, was not 
strongn^gh, and wns liable to be staved in at the 
sides. Gnb^head's life-boat, invented in 1780, was a 
superior vessel ; it bad live thwarts or seats for rowers, 
double-banked, so m to be manned bv ten rowers, and 
WM eased and lined tbroughemt with cork, so that it 
could float serviceably when almost knocked to pieces. 
In 1804 this boat had saved nearly three hundred lives 
from vessels wrecked ufl'the mouth of the Tyne, when 
the Society of Arts presented Greathead, its inventor, 
with their gold medal and fifty guineas. During the 
next forty years several other life-boats were intro- 
duced, but their form was merely a inodification of 
those iu use before. A lamentable accident occurred, 
about 1B5U, to a life-boat at South Shields, when twenty 
pilots were drowned. In ooiiscquenoe of this casualty, 
the duke of Korthumberhiod, as president of tho 
Nations! Shipwreck Institution, offered a reword for 
the best model of a life-boat. This oiler was responded 
to by boat-builders and others from many parts of this 
lungdum, as well as from France, Germany, Holland, 
and America. About fifty of the best of theso wore 
exhibited by the duke in the Exhibition of 1851. All 
the models sent in wero patiently exuiiiiiied by a corn* 
mittee, who drew up a list of all the good qualities of a 
life-boat, aud noted down the rank of each of tho plans 
iu reference to each quality. After being exainiucd in 
this way, the prize was given to Mr. lieeching, of 
Great Yarmouth, as tho coustrucior of the lifo^mat 
which combined the largest number of good qualities. 
This boat had a moderately small iiiierual capacity, 
under the level of the thwarts, for holding water, and 
ample means for freeing herself readily of any water 
that might be shipped. Bhe was ballasted by means 
of water admitted into a well or tank at tho bottom 
after she wav alloal; and by means of that buUust, 
and raised air-cases at the extremities, she was able 
to right berself in case of being upset, Mr. Fcake, the 
master shipwright of Portsmouth, was one of the com- 
mittee who decided upon the bestowal of tbe prize; bo 
afterwards designed a liout which comprised many of 
the features of the competitive boats, and added others 
suggested by his experience. This boat, gradually im- 
proved in time, is now looked upon as the English 
model life-bout, and is exclusively Copied by tho Life- 
boat Institution. Boats similarly coustructed have 
been sent to Kussiaf Prussia, Bpain, Portugal, and tbe 
colonies. Peake's lue-boats are of two sizes ; the larger 
is 32 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 4 feet deep ; it weighs 
2 tons, costs £166, and is worked by 10 oars. The 
smaller boat is 28 feet long, 7 feet wide, aud 3 feet 
deep i it weighs 25 owt., costs £126, aud is worked by 
0 oars. In connection with these lilc-boats may be 
mentioned the National Life-boat Association, founded 
in tbe objects of which were,>-to grant funds for 
maldng lifeboats, boat-honses. and life-buoys; to 
assist in training boatmen and coast-gnsrdsmen to 
aid ship’' in distress;. to interchange infomiatton 
with local bodies concerning appliances for the saving 
of life I and to reward those who mi^ht afford assist- 
anoe to ships in distress, kc. During a period of 
ihirty-one years this association wh instrumental in 
saving 6,222 persons from shipwreck. In 1864 the 
BiipSrvision and codItoI of merchant ships was vested 
in Board of Trade by an ant of parliament wlii<di 
also related to life-boats. In 1869 there were 88 liflB- 
boam belonging to tba Jbife-boat Institution, besides 
70 others blunging to various harbour commissioners, 
dock trustees, Trmlty-lionMS. ballast-boaMs, Hsberies 
, commissioners, local committees, 9cm. A little maoual 
has been pnblished by the lastitatioB, giiiog fell n- 
okraetioM BOW to menagea lilb-boat. 

n» 


Coolk, and hia invention wea imme^M^y ^ 

theAdnui^^fer theuseoflhe British imvk« 
sisted of two casks oonnected by a bar, egw ftbom im 
large as an ordinary-sized pillow, and of buqy^mw|ittd 
capacity sofilcient to support a man Standing on 
Li case more than one penon should rel|uiim MkjRpOlla 
several could lay hold or ropebeckeu (t. e., handlentm 
loops made of rope), fitted round thebnoy, and few ' 
they could sustain themselves.' Between the (rwo CS(^' 
a hollow polo or mast wm ereotad, into which Was ui|>> 
sorted an iron rod loaded with lead at the lower extre- 
mity, BO that when tho buoy was let go* this fed 
slipped down to a certain extent, thus lengtheninij; fee 
lever and enabling the lead t<> act os ballast i by felh 
means the mast was kept upright and the buoy pre- 
vented from upsetting. Tho weight, also, at tbe ead 
of tho rod was so managed aa to afford firm footing for 
two persons, should that number reach it, and tUe^i 
buckets before alluded to supplied assistance tom 
mure. To tbe brad of the perpendicular mast a fese 
is attached at night-time, on a brass fuse-plate, fee 
abunk of which is secured into a socket by a thumb- 
screw. Tlie buoy is fastened to the shin by fee chain 
only, the ring of which hangs on the hooK of tbe sheave 
of tho trigger-plate. Attached to the stern of the ves- 
sel are two iron rods eased with copper tubing, together 
with the screw-bolts f^om which they are suspended ; 
just above the forked stay which keeps the rods paroUel 
at a proper distance from the stern, is the trigger-plate 
and tho brass fuse-ease whioh covers and protects tho 
fuse on the head of the stafl‘. In addition to this, there 
IS also a brass ease for the look, and a perctission-liam- 
mer placed so as to oommnnioate with tbe fuse-ease by 
means of the horizontal tube ; all these, together wife 
the pulleys aud gusrd-irom are firmly attached to the 
atern of the vessel, inside of whioh, immediately oppo- 
site the pulleys, are fixed tho caps and handles, the one 
fur firiiig the lock and lighting the fuse, tbe other for 
raising the trigger-bolt and disengaging the buoy front 
the vessel. As soon as the trigger-buTt is raised, the 
sheave revolves, the stop turns round, and the life- 
buoy slides off the rods into tbe water, fiearing on the 
head of the nmst a brilliant flame. This apparatus 
admits of being lighted and let down into tbe water in 
the short space of five minutes after the alarm Of 
“man overboard’* Lm been given; and Lieutenant 
Cook obtained the gold medfd of the Booiety of Alto 
for its invent ion in tbe year IBIB. Mazy forms of life- 
buoys have been made of india-rubber, ks is mentioned, 
in another article (see Livs-PbssZETBRS) ; but the' 
buoy which is generally nsod in the meroantilo marine 
in tbn present d<^, as well as in some of tbe shipe of 
the royal navy, may be thus desoribed Itis compdfed 
of slices of cork, so arranged os to form a buoyant zone 
or belt of about thirty-two inches extreme diameter^ 
and sir inches in width, with a thickness of four iafeee^ 
and containing about twelve pounde* weight of oorfc- 
This mass is compactly ooverM ^wife painted oanvee^ 
and is furnished with loops of rope all round its oireum- 
fercnce. Several of those are generally supplied to- 
sea-going vessels, and they are placed in oonsplonottt 
positions, so as to be at hand in case of emeraenoy. A 
new bfe-buoy was invented by Mr. W. B. Dennys, eC 
U.51.S. BnianniOt in the year 18^, and it is thUe 
described by him in a latter to the ** Heehzidoe’ Ha* 
gazine** of tbe 7th Oohmer in that year i—** Tbit to- 
vontion eonsists of a hollow copper bnoy, ittfe b 
suspended stanchion in fee eentre to zoppoiei fee 
light. Two indentaUons, one on tbe nppor and fee 
ouier on tbe under eurfeoe of the buoy^ oppoeite to 
each other, allow this stanchion to assnine Z perfeet|y 
horizontal direction to the plane of tbe ting When eee« 
pended; on being let go, it becomee perMdietflfe^ ' 
and is looked in that position by e eetob. It it ffezm 
impossible to espeize this bo^, HoBow oopper beOt 
enspended on the eeme gnioM, or «li Others' eli fed 
ship's quarters, give an adSitioMd ehzaoe Of sefiltofeg 
droanmg perMu, m, even if ten or twelve feet diH 
feom the buoy (he mey manege to drawJhimeelf toil 
their aid. if maybe Sfeer^feeed to fee tonel i 
fee preeent foidei. eUp, mid peroiimi0n-h«|imo#1i 
retotoed, or a IHzUoii-tttbo may be nssA 
feezby fee weiffet otfee baOT on betogle^l 
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rotm of UMsfuoy lijiinttlftr. like tbe eomnoii oork 
iHiogr jaet pvevionelj doMribed, and it aroeare W 
posBees many advantaf^ee over that, as well as ow 
Ike old foMs of Ueutenant Cook's invention, (dies 
Xiltn.PBMlEBTXM.) . 1 

Lzti Bersnst in Law, are estates of freenold, not of 
inheritance, bnt for life only ; and of these sone are 
OOQveutional* or erpr<*ssl.v oreated bv the aot of tbo 
parUea ; others nierelv l(*Kal, or created by constmction 
«r operation of law. Estates for life of the former kind, 
sopressly created by deed or ffrant, are whore a lease 
If made of lands or tenements to a man to hold for the 
term of hts own life, or that of any other person, or for 
more lives than one ; in any of which cases lie is styled 
tenant for Ido; only when he holds the estalo for the 
life of another, he is nstially styled pwr autre vie. 
*rh«8« estates for life, like inheritances, ore of a feudal 
nature, and were at one tiuio the hi;;hi.>st estate that 
one could have ill a fond which was not in its origin 
hereditary. They are given or conferred by the same 
ibndai rights and solemiiilies, tbe same investiture or 
livery of seisin, as fees themselves are. Estates for life 
nay also be created by a general grant, without defin- 
ing' or limiting any specilio eatuto. As if A grant to B 
tiie manor of Dale, this makes him tenant for lile : for, 
ah there arc no words of inheritance, it cannot be 
■eonstrufld as a fee, yet it shall iie construed to be as 
hrttti an estate us the words of the donation wilt hear, 
•nd therefore an estate for life. Also, such a grnnt at 
large shall he construed to be foirttie life of the grantee, 
in case the grantor hath nntborily to ninke such a 
craat. Besides these estates, w'bich, generallv spt'ak- 
ing, endure as long as the life for whieU they were 
granted, there are estates for life, which may deter- 
mine upon future contingencies before the life for 
Which they are oreated expires ; as where an estate is 
granted to a widow during her widowhood, or to a man 
until be be promoted to a l>eneiiee. I’tiese, while thev 
anbsist, are reckoned estates for liio ; becauso the 
period of their duration is oneertain, and they ninv 
possibly last for life. The incidents to an estate for 
life arc principally the following : — 1. Every tenant for 
life, unless restrained by oovenunt or ugreciuent, may, 
of common right, take, upon the land deiuiHed to hmi. 
reasonable estovers or botca, that is, iiii allowance of 
wood for fuel, repairs, Ac. ; but he is at the same time 
liable for waste or injury done to the premises during 
his inheritauee.— 2. lie, or his repre*<entarivev, ahull 
uot be prejudtoed by any sudden or unforeseen deter- 
mination of hw estate ; therefore, if a tenant for bis 
own life sows the lands and dies before harvest, his 
oxeoators shall have the emblomcnts or profits of the 
•erop.>-4l. Under-tenants, or Icssecii, havo the same, 
lUty, «vau grcatCT indulgences, than their les^iors, the 
OfuntMil tenants for life; for the law of estovers and 
mi^lemeuts, as afi'ootiug the tenant for life, apply also 
to tbe under-tenant; and farther, where the tenant 
for life shall not have the omblcmcuts beoansc tbe I 
•estate determine by bis own act, the exception dues 
not rmich bis under-tenant, who is a third party. A 
tenant for life, or for any greater estate, either In his 
«wn right or In right of Ids wife, may now, by 19 & 20 
Tict. 0. 180, eubieot to the exceptions and liniications 
therein containeo, make efTeotaal leases of the same, 
or any part thereof, for a term not exaceding twenty- 
one years. By 14 A 15 Viet. c. 25, it is enseted, that 
where, in the case of under-tenants, the lease or 
tenant shall determine by the death or by the cesser 
of the estate to the landlord, the tenant shall, instead of 
olaims to emblements, continue to hold until the etpi- 
rstiou of foe then current year of his tenancy, and shall 
then quit, upon the terms of bis lease or holding, in the 
aame manner as if his tenancy were determined by 
effluxion of time, or other lawfhl means, during the con- 
Hiiumaoe of bis landlord’s estate; and the sitceeeding 
owner shall be entitled to reonver a fair prt^rtion of 
tlie rent for the period elansmi from the tenninotiou of 
the landlord’s interest to the time of quitting. 

LTVB-GDAans. (^ce HoraxHOLS Taoors.) 

Lips Iksukaxcb. (Sr« IimvHMrcE.) 

LixK-PnsssnvBas, a term applied to certain arrange- 
nents for rendering foe human body buoyant in the 
. weight of tbe human body is a little less i 

of an equal bulk of water, so ihatitnatu- i 
flea^ In that hqu'iA^^Wbeo, however, • insit 


(Loatt on his haOk on tbe water, hia nseiifo wffl ttHCst 
prebahly sink under the surfaoSf untess he -use stettie 
strong muscular efflort, so as to throw ^ heed' keek. 
It is a well-known fact, that msuy pertees wttsAde to 
swim, who fall into still water, might be aaweoTtf thev 
retained their presence of mind, so as to preserve a 
proper position. By attaching to tbe onest some 
buoyant substance, it becomes an cosy matter to keep 
the upper part of the body almve the surface of tbe 
water. The arrangements for effecting this purpose 
are not large in bulk, and are generally known by foe 
name of life-preservers. They are principally made of 
cork, in the form of jackets and Irelts, or of Indhte 
rubber cloth belts or cylinders, which, when ipC.4i.tcdv 
arc able to sustain a person above tbe surf^e of the 
water. One of the best lirH-iireservers^ that of M. 
Rcheiler. This inveution couwsts of a hollow air- 
tight cvlinder, made ready for use when distended with 
sir. It may, perhaps, be more properly culled a 
cvlindrioitl ring, without a sram and without a breik. 
The external diameter of this ring is about twenty-two 
inches, and tho iiitemal diiiiueter about twelve, the 
dianiercr of the cylinder itself being about five and a 
half inches, but varying with the size of the person 
for whom it lutender It contains a small stop-cock, 
to which an ivory pi, is fixed. Air can be injected 
into the cylinder fr< t foe mouth by this pipe, and 
retained by meaua oi t lie stop-uoek ; the whole infistiou 
and arrnngcMiient cun be completed in one xninutie. 
When iiiuuQuted, this life-prcHcrver folds up iuto a 
very small rnmptiss; it can easily be carried m the 
(lockei, and only weighs twelve ounces. There are many 
other varirties of lilV-iirc'4crvcrB ; but in general they 
olosolv resemble tlmt of M. Sclirfler. Of late years 
the term life-preserver has heen applied to a small 
weapon, about n foot long, made of twisted whalebone, 
and heaiilv loailed at each end. Although originsUy 
intended for protection against attack, it seems to have 
become tbe epecml weiipou of burglars and other ruf- 
Itaiily characters. 

Lirs llbNT. ill Law, is a rent wliich a man receives 
for a term of life, or lor the sustentuiion of it. 

LmiNCt, Uft'-ing (Swpd. to lift), on Easter 

hohdtivs, IS a cu-toin which formerly prevailed through- 
out the country, and which still lingers in some of the 
more (listaiifc parts. On Kuster Monday the women 
I form parties of six or eight, aud surround such of tho 
opposite BOX as they may meet, and w'ith or without 
their oonsent, lifl thorn thrice above tlieir hends, with 
loud shouts at each elevation. On Easter Tuesday the 
I men ill similar parties do the same to tbe women. A 
small sum or fine is alwavs extorted from the persons 
so lifted. This custom, it is said, is designed to com- 
monionite our .Saviour’s rosurvcction. 

Ligaubnt, /u/'-d-men^ (Lat. fiyumes/tfia), in Anat., 
is a strong clastic membrane connecting the extremi- 
ties of movable bones. They are divided into capsular 
and connective, the former surrounding tbe joints hbo 
a cap. 

Lioiir, Is'-cda (Fr. Ztsr, to tie), In Law, is a wreck 
consisting of goods sunk in the sea, but tied to a cork 
or buoy in order to be found again. 

Lioaturk, (Lat. /n/ffoow), in Sure., is 

applied to anything used in binding any part of the 
body. More particularly it is applied to the thread or 
I silk* used in the tving of arteries or veins thsA have 
been cut. In such oases, ligatures should admit of 
I their being tied with some farce without tho risk of 
i breaking. 

I Lxgatubxs, among printers, arc traesoonsiatiim of 
two or more characters joined toget&r ; as jf, fi. 
The old editions of the Greek authors are extreme^ 
full of ligatures, and those of Stephens ere ver^ beau- 
tiful. Ligatures are little used in Tundern printing. 

Ligbt, (Sax. /wM, fiM), a term applied to foe 
natural agent by which objects are render^ percepUhlo 
to the sense of seeing. The efody of tbe nature and 
properties of light has been an ol^t of philosophical 
disquisition iVoai ancient times; but it must be ac- 
knowledged that Che eukpeot ie es Kitle understood at 
tbe present day ea any es foe most ebstruse sulgeote 
of pnilosophical inquiry. > As&ougst the earliest epeeo- 
lotioDs oD the subi^ are thoae of PyfoagoMi, who , 
considered that vtsion waa caused by particles con* 
tiBoatly emauatiof from foe eurfaces of bodiei and 
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Mrwwt ht^»>ttd Ita i^iMk M tiw r«iiitt of the 
w t riNioB of perifaaea from the- m meeting wltheerteln 
tHBhttitioiie from the marreem of thinn. Notwitfa- 
■tMuHnf «hiv iiuproinihle hypotheeia, tiie PletofiiitB 
eeem tq heve detected eevenu propertiee of ; euoh 
«■ its propegation in streight lines, end the emuiKty of 
the ingles nf toeidenee end reAeiion when it fells on e 
fleeting surface. The ancients were elso sequeioted 
with the Ihot thet the sun's reys oould be oonoen- 
treted by means of e eonoeve mirror. light waa 
regarded by Aristotle as a mere quality of matter, 
^d Ptolemy the geographer wrote a treatise on 
optf^MMiioh* bas not bwn banded down« After this 
ora of sphttilation, a long period of darkiiesa occurred, 
till the Arlicdftna began to cnltiratc the learning of 
the Oreeks, and sorerai of their philosophers treated 
of optics. The earliest Arabian work on this subjoct 
was written by Alhanau ; it contains a desenptiun of 
the eye. and details many etperiments on reflexion 
and toe retracting power of air. The work of Alhasen 
wnt oommented iqion hy Vitelio, a native of Poland, 
in 1270; and from a passage in Kogcr Bacon's works, 
it would aiippur that spectacles were useil about the 
same time. There is, however, no ahaotute certainty 
ns to the discoverer of B}i«etaclcs. After tiie revival 
of letters, Maurolycns of Messina, one oi the earliest 
cultivators of ma'tliomatics, made optics bis study. 
Baptists porta, and afterwards Lord Bacon, also made 
light a subject ofiiiyestigation. The latter ntiiloaripher 
eomplaincd that the er^tn and form of light liad hecii 
too much neglected. Antonio, bishop of t^palatro, flrsi 
pa\‘e the true theory of the rainbow. The next 
important stop was the discovery of the tclescone, by 
2aochias Janson, a spectaole-maker of Middelburg, 
in 'Walcheren, in 1690. This valuable invention was 
immedistely applied, by Galileo, to physical astronomy 
with great success : m a short period of time he 
discovered by its means the satellites of .liipitcr, the 
■trncturo of the Milky Way, the phases of Venus, 
the sprits on the sun’s diso, nnd a number of stars 
hitherto unknown. The inventiou of the coii)|iound 
microscope seems also to belong to Jansen. After a 
numlicr of philosophers had given their attention to 
the subject, the interesting discoveries of the century 
were crowned by the rescarclica of Newton cniicerning 
the optical properties of light. Notwithstanding the 
brilliant disaaveries that have been made in tins bninoli 
of science, very little is known concerning the naiurn 
of light. Philosophers are agreed, in so far that they 
acknowledge that tlie phenomena of visimi d<>peiid 
upon the agency of a subtile, extremely attennsted 
matter, set lu motion by the sun and other luminous 
bodies. That it is matensl, is inferred from its deflec- 
tion from its rectilinear course m passing near various 
bodies ; tkom its being arrested by some sufistances, 
while it passes freely through others ; from its capa- 
bUity of condensation and dispersion ; from its pro- 
ducing ohemicM changes in certain compounds ; and 
from Its seemingly entering into the oorapoHition ofi 
certain substsDces. from which it can be again extracted ' 
Thus far philosophers agree ; but with regard to the 
propag^on of light, and tlie mode iu which it makes 
Itself pCTceptible to our senses, there are two hypo- 
thMSS,*— the hypothesis of emimdon, and the hypothesis 
of undulution. The hypothesis of omission xupposcs 
that Mght consists of a higfalv attennoted fluid, the 
partioliM of which are not aflVioted fay gravity, but 
are endowed with a great self-repulsive force, and are 
Aetually projected frofobmiinousaubBtances in straight 
linsa wltA inoonoeivable veloettj, £n the hypothesis of i 
wndBlatioB, on the contrary, the whole umverse, 
inelttdiugthe interstitial spMSsof all matter, isoon- 
osited to be filled with a highly dsstie rare raediom, 
seseea the property of inertia, but not 

^ to which tfe name of ether has been given. 

t medinm is not light, but light is produced in it 

bjrths excitatvon, on tbs part of Inminoas bodies, of 
an undulalory mofsioa, aoskigotw to the waves of water. 
By this ibeofy, Inminous Mies are supposed to act on 
tlie uidversaliy difiTused ihiiid somewhat iu the Mine 
manner that sonorousbodies do on air in tbs prodnetion 
^of soM^ Whidlievsr hypothesis be adopted, it ssems 
that the pcopagatioa of higbt is a proeess of the most 
natoBlslting rnpidity« Xt was obsextsd by Bceaisr that 
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tkn^snBpsss af samitm bs pi ii i^ 

nooimr and somskiMlhiter IM tite 
tshiss sf them, and that tbs ohssrwtiottw 
bsfom dv aftsn aasovdlof mtMMh wg 9 ttSlM 
farther from, inpiter. ItwmUkifn^sMMiltiiiltijO^ 
this oironmstanes dspsndad oppn the distsaos pf wfijill* 
ter Yhom the esfth. dbssrvationt thowad 

that planetary Ught rsqimds sMt fowtNn bIuni^^ 
eroas (he earth's orbit. Whethar lif^thaaafom^^ 
looked upon as an amanstion oraii nndntattoq, itaoMlilt 
be regarded ms travlUiM with a v^oeiiy of fifilMMQ 
miles per second. The ^lowiii|t extraet ft«imBirta« 
Heraohel’t Discourse ** may mve iottie etmoepCtoii 
of this velocity.— *' A esx^on-Ml would reqeliw eefmt* 
teen yean, at least, to reach ^ sun, auppodbug its 
velocity to continue uniform from the mofnintOT its 
discharge ; yet light travels over the same spaqe ta 
seven mtoulps nnd a half. The twifrrst bird, dt its 
utmost speed, would require nearly throe weiini to 
make the tour of the eartn : Ught perfomip Ibe fMM 
distance in much less time than is required fior a^qgle 
stroke of its wing.** The origin of light, likq that of 
heat, may be traced to various sources. The enn is 
not only the great fountain of heat, )>Ut also of light, 
which it imparts to the earthand to the other membert 
of the solar system. Light eiMttates, aUo, from tff« 
roNtrial matter in different ataUia of activity. It Is 
thrown oil* when oortain homogeneous substaooes set 
upon one another by tlie mechanical force of frlctioB ; 
thus, when two pieces of quarts or rock-crystal, or (wo 
pieces of loaf-sugar, are rubbed together, they emit 
ilanhes of light in a dark place. Flashes of light have 
also been observed when bodies suddenly ebange their 
state under the force of crvatHliisation. It is gene- 
rated iu still greater abundance when heterogeneous 
substances act upon one another under the Toroe of 
chemical affinity. All the common meant of artifloiiil 
ilhiminatiuu by lamps, caudles, and gas-lightB, are da- 
pimdent upon this action. When solid bodies are 
heated to a temperature of 800^, they begin to shine in 
the dark ; and if a current of air St 900^ whieh is in 
Itself non-luminous, be made to strike upon pieeosof 
motal, earth, Ac. it will speedily communicate to them 
the power of radiat i ng light. The passage of electricity 
excites it with a degree of intensity only turpsesed by 
that of the solar ray ; while in the glow-worm and firw* 
fly we sen that the processes of life are capable Of 
evolving It. When liodies are in this state of activity, 
they are said to be self Inmiuous ; but by ter the greats^ 
number jiossess no such property at denary tempe- 
ratures. Although unable to be lominotts themselYes, 
all substances are capable of becoming so when ptecea 
in the presence of a self-lnmioous b<my, sines a pfua 
cess of secondsrv |>adistioD oommenoes from tttnm ^ 
lamp, for instance, brought into a dark room, is giht 
only visible fteelf, hut renders all the el^eots Iff Ito 
room visible. A sunbeam admitted into adMk ohlAl* 
ber only renders luminons (lie objoett direotly in !(* 
course : but if any of these be white, as a snesi (ff 
paper, the whole apartment will tiecome illuminated tqr ' 
tins secondary radiation. Amongst the heavenly boiffiflg 
this fact is illustrated on a tplendid scide. Tm eim jii 
ibe great aell-liiminuus eouroe of the e^^temi fhg 
moon and the planets possess no each inherent proT 
perty ; but tfaoee parte of them on which the gtufii 
light falls, become for the time Inmiuous, and peifornt ' 
all t he oflices of scir-inmiaoas bodies. It is, 
evident that the oommumcatiuu wliioh ws ewU 
not only snbsiste between Inminous bodies Md otn* ' 
eyes, but l»etween luminous and Boa-lumintnie 
or between Inminous bodies and each otM. Ttii ib* 
vestiMtion of tbs nroperties of light oofistitatlsa ^ 
peeiiuar province or optics. This aoieiioi te ooiWptMr 
mathematical (trs Omos) ; but ill bsfb, Uke titel 
of all other brsnolies of natural knewla^pe, auiit his 
experiment. The pfaystologteal veiatiowi of lig^ witt\ 
be found described in the artkle Bn t it is owjniav . 
ther necessary to say here, thet the rsdiant 
duces the seusution of light striking 
expaiMisd nerve of vision.-^'Qte retina of the wye t 
that the eflect fe persistentdorfog a definite 
time. Beuee it te, thet eming with tltewygUdsIbc!^ 
noimpedimeuttooorraotvIsioB. tedritMtlMMSiO 
ehown that theimpressfon xwowived % thwlB^irilMh 
isruMttlw eiClithftttof^ieocttd, bae^iiHS.iri«lk 
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tbe iotensitjof th« liflht; so that • Inufnoua point, 
rorokinfr with a Talooi^j aufficient to oomplete a oirolo 
in that timo, wiyU not appear oa a flery point, bat a 
fiery circle. Ona of the flrat relatione of ufrht to pon- 
derable matter ia, that moat bodiea poaaeaa the po- 
perty of iuteroepting it in its pF(weas, whilst a few allow 
at to traversflLtheir substance. From this circomstanoe 
arises the distinction of bodies into opaque, transparent, 
and diaphanous. The light of the sun reaoiies ua Aredy 
through a plate of glass, but is entirely excluded 
by a 0ate of metal. A sheet of white paper or a piece 
of poroelain also allows light to pass through it ; but 
not in straight lines parallel to its first direction, — the 
rays beooiue broken up, as it were, and radiated again 
from a new sclMuminoua centre. When an opaque 
fcreen is placed between a luminous body and another 
object, such as a sheet of paper, a shadow is cant 
which is similar iu outline to the section of the body 
producing it : from this phenomenon we Icam that the 
rays of light are transmitted in straight lines. When 
a )ienoil oC light trayerses space, or a perfectly homoge- 
neous medium, its ooursa is reotiliuoar and its velocity 
uniform ; but when it encounters nn obntacle or enters n 
different medium, it undergoes certain modifications ; it 
separates itself into several portions ; ouo of these is 
t^jheted, that is, turned aside, after which it pursues a 
course wholly exterior to the obstacle or new medium ; 
a second portion enters the medium and is refrarittd^ 
or bent out of its original direction ; a third jNirtion 
is abtorhedf or lost ; and a fourth portion is radiated, 
or repelled in all directions from the snrfaee. In re- 
flexion the primary law is, that the angle of incidence 
is equal to ihe angle of reflexion. It is thus that the 
images are formed in a looking-glass; and as we 
ala'ays see objects in the direction in which the ray of 
light arrives at the eve, we judge the imago to he as 
much behind the surface of the glass as the object is 
before it. Every known suhstanue, not excepting air, 
the most diaphanous of all, reflects some portion of 
light. It is coJoulated that if u person were plunged 
150 feet in the clearest wnte^ he would find ihe light of 
the sun no more than that of the muon. Wlien objects 
are looked at through glass, they becomo more dim in 
exact proportion to Its thicknosa. There is, indeed, no 
such thing in nature as perfect transparenoy. On the 
other band, also, there is no substance possessing the 
property of perfect reflexion ; apiece of leaf-gold held 
up betwoou the eye and any strong light, peruiita bluish 
rays to pass through. Light may bo so reflected from 
regular curved concave surfaces that all the rays may 
converge to a point or focus. In these cases the 
direction of eaon ray is the same as if it had been re- 
fleotod at the point of inoideuco from a plane surface 
tangent to the curve. When a ray of light is admitted 
into a dark room, it may be almost wholly turned aside 
by reflexion from a metallic mirror in any direction, 
according to the angle at which the mirror is presented 
to If it be made to fall on any object, it will affhet 
thai^object as the original rny, a portion of it becoming 
irregularly repelled or scattered. It is this portion 
whi^ renders an object visible in all directions. When 
this scattered light fulls upou other bodies, it is again 
reflected and dispersed from them, making them 
Tisible, but in a leas degree, on account of the partial 
abserptiou which is oontinuallr taking place, and the 
whole apartment is lighted. Lf the ray fails on a sheet 
of white paper, the room will be well lighted, but if 
upon black velvet, the room will remain dark ; since 
nearly the whole of the light will be absorbed. To or- 
ibnaiy vision this property la of the highest import- 
ance, All bodiea on the earth possess it in various 
degrees, and the atmosphere which surrounds it, in a 
remarkable manner. The aun'a light, by this menus, 
» dijffVised, and that milder radiance maintained which 
IS BO agreeable to the eye, and whioh renders objects 
visible when the rays do not fall upon them. Without 
^lis prof^rty all oltjcots shaded from the sun would 
ho totally inviiible, and without an atmosphere 
Wie anil would appear as a fiery disc In a blaok sky. 
x,ravpt]{vni state tout on lofty mountains, where tine 
atmoapliere is rare, the sun's nypa are painfially in- 
tense and the sW of the darkest blue, idmost amount- 
ing to black. When a pencil of light, that ia au 
asaamblago of rays passing from a luminous point, 
Um on the aurface of any transparent SDserfstmi^A 
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medium, a portion punuei its ooiirMlflmi|[ii:flt .Ifit 
enters Mrpendieubir^, it pasaea thr^gh In a algimt 
line ; if at an angle, it ia bent from pta CQnHm, and ig 
said to be lyfrMied. la rafraotioa, Oa^^fiUirenmt 
medium baa its own action on light { Ooma taming a 
ray incident at a given angle more out of its i^ay than 
others. Aa a general rule'^ the refractive power of 
substances is in some degree proportional to their 
densities : for instance, water aota more powerfully than 
air, and has its power increased by the solntion of dif- 
ferent salts; and glass, again, is superior to either. 
The effect of refraction is familiarly illustrated if a 
stick be held obliquely in water, when it appears b ejfa * 
at the point of immersion. The direction of m 
refractive light depends not only upon JMs surface 
where it enters, but also at its point of e3tu. Thus, by 
modifying the surfaces of reflecting media, the rays of 
light transmitted can be diverted almost at pleasure. 
(Sat Lusa.) Since the deflecting power acts at the 
surfaces of bodies, the original deviation of a ray 
entering a piece of glass may bo doubled ut its emer- 
gence by a proper adjnstraent of aurfaces. In the 
case of a triangular prism, the light which falls npou 
one of the faces is refract^ at the first surface, and 


also at the second ; bu ' he second refraction does not 
bringihe ray into a db i iph parallel with the incident 
ray, as is the case wlu. i the surfaces of the glass are 
parallel i but they are bent permanently in another 
direction. If a pure ray of white light from the sun be 
admitted into a dark room through such a prism, 
instead of lieing refracted altogether and appearing 
still ns a white ray, it ia divided into several rays of 
verv vivid colours. In this state it is said to be 
analyzed, or decomposed into its elementary rays. 
Seven distinct colours can be distinguished ; namely, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
The red ray is the least bent, and the violet the most. 
If these coloured rays be again eolleoted 1^ refraction 
through tt convex lens, or by reflexion irom a con- 
cave mirror, they reprodiieo white light at the respec- 
tive foci. The space illuminated and coloured by a 
pencil of rays from the sun thus analyzed is called 
the solar spectrum. (See SPBCTiiutr, BotAU.) This 
Himlysis of white light, however, is not wholly depen- 
dent’ upon the refractive power of a . transparent 
medium, but firom an effeot called diepereion. The 
mean refractive and disfiersive'^ powers of bodies are 
not proportional to each other. If a hollow glass 
prism be filled with oil of cassia, the spectrum 
produced will bo two or three times longer than that 
of a solid glass prism. Different substanoes not only 
exhibit a dJfl'ereiice of dispersive power generally upon 
all the rays of light, but are found to act unequally on 
the different rays. Thin plates or scalea of different 
substances, or Rubataiiccs divided by fine regular lines, 
or consisting of minute fibres, have also the property 
of decomposing light whioh l^ls upon them ; but the 
phenonema which they present are totalJr different, 
and depend upon different principles. The simplest 
esse of this profierty ocenrs when a beam of divergent 
light enters a dark room by an aperture not more than 
-/„th part of an inch in diameter, and a thin rod such 
ns a pin is placed in its course. On examining the 
shadow, fringes of coloured light wiU be found on both 
sides. (See DiFFRACTXoy or thb Rats orlitonr.) 
These fringes arc caused by the inier/erettee of the raya 
bent into the shadow on one side of the body with 
the raya bent into the shadow on the other. Inteis 
feronce is accounted for by the uudulatory hypothec ; 
and the alternate cessation and inoreaie of aound pto- 
dnoed by two musical notes nearly in unison, known fay 
the name of beaten presents a marked ana}f»gy with the 
alternate Inniinous and blaok fringes arising from the 
interference of light. Thin plates of different sub- 
stances, such ns mica, produce similar phenomena of 
colour; and the same effects are seen in the splendid 
colours exhibited in soap bubbles, and also when a 
small quantity of oil is poured on the surface of water. 
The indescent tints in mother-of-pearU the beautiful 
and varied pliiniege of many birds, and the oolour of 
many shells and fishes, are all dependent upon the same 
cause. The law of ordinary refraction is far fkom 
general. Kays of light, i&trmveniing the larger nomber- 
of oryatallised bodies, are eommonly split into two 
penoUsi one of these, edled the ordiaMy rey, follows 
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oo^inf* to the nature of the oiyetal, and the direotion 
in which it ie cut, the divieion of the bean ic greater 
or lose. The best exemplidcation of this node of re* 
fraction is to be found in a aubetanoe called Icttand 
$9ar, the orystallised carbonate of lime. If a amidl 
illuminated object be looked at through a rh<mibohe- 
dron of this aubstanee in certain poaitiona, two images 
olnMa^^joot will appear ; and on turning the or/stal 
ronodiPijf own plane, so as to make a complete rcvo* 
lotion, thorWo imams will assume a regular movement 
with regard to each other, and one will fall upon the 
other, or coincide with it, twice in the revolution. If 
the rajs of light separated bj passing through Ice- 
land spar be passea through another orjstal placed 
aimilarlj to the first, no further subdivision of the 
light will take place. If, again, the cr 3 'stal 8 be so 
placed that the principal sections are at right angles, 
there will still be but two images ; but the ordinary 
and extraordinary rays of the first will become reversed 
in the second : at all intermediate positions, however, 
there will be a subdivision of each ray, and, conse- 
quently, four images. Each ray has then suffered a 
physical change, which baa been called poIarizaitoHt 
a term which indicates, according to Dr. 'VVhowcll, 
** opposite properties in opposite directions, so exactly 
equal as to be capable of accurately neutralising one 

/ another.*' Many orystallizcd minerals, when out into 
parallel platea, are sufficientW transparent to allow of 
abundance of light to pass through them, which, in 
consequence, is found to be polarized. Through a 
well-polished plato of fcamialtMe, cut from a crystal 
of a brown colour, in a direction parallel to the axis 
of the prism, a candle may be aeon as through a piece 
of coloured glass, and no change will bo observed ou 
turning it round. If another similar plate be inter- 
posed oetween the first plate and the eye, and made 
to revolve slowly in its own plane, the caudfle will appear 
and disappear alternately at every quarter revolution ; 
passing through every degree of brightness, to total, 
or nearly total, evanescence, in each quadrant. If the 
rays separated by aorystaiof Iceland spar be examined 
by means of a plate of tourmaline, it will be seen that 
the ordinary imago is most intense when the axis of 
the tourmaline is perpendicular to the principal section 
' of the rbombohedrou, and that it becomes extinct in 
the opposite direction. When the axis of the tourmaline 
lies in the principal section itself, the extraordinary 
image presents similar phenomena. The polsrizatiun 
of a ray of light may also be eflected by reflexion. 
When a ray of light fulls upon a polished glass surface 
at an angle of 66^ 45', if the refleoted ray be examined 
through a plate of tourmaline, it will exhibit the same 
aeries of phenomena as if it had passed through another 
plate of the same substance. The light is invisible 
when the axis of the tourmaline is paroJlnl to the plane 
of reflexion. Different substances polarize light by 
reflexion at difiTerent angles: water at 11', and 
tiie diamond at 68^ 1'. The most interesting, as well 
os the most splendid phenomena of polarized light, are 
the brilliant and gorgeous colours which, under cer- 
tain eonditioDS, are developed by crystallized plates. 
If a ray of light which has been polarized be made to 
traverse a thin plate of mica, or sulphate of lime, 
which is colourless to common light, and then examined 
through a plate of tourmaline in that position where, 
without the plate, it would disappear, the ray will be 
seen, but splendidly coloured with tints depending 
upon tile tniekoeas of the plate and its inclination. 
Toe polarization of light has been made useful iti 
detecting the nature of substan^ which elude the 
direot procese of ohemieel examination, and alsii for 
toe purpose of detecting roeke and shoals at the bottom 
of the sea. By riewiug^oMeote at the bottom of the 
sea through a polarising tube, nearly the whole of the 
glare of the refleoted light is extinguished. For many 
veers it has been known toat solar light ieeapable of 
^ prodnoing powerful ebemieal ehauget. One of the 
most striking of these ii its power of derkemng the 
chloride of tilfw. This effect tehee plecNs dmfy hi 
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iSfUmd rapidly in fliC' 

the sun. It wM «t flrtt themt tout 
<mnaed by thelonilBous rays ; but torpii^ 
vations it eppsife thet light inayM 
three parts,— the light-giving raya, thwal; 
and the ohemidal raya. It is uy toe Tatfc.. 
the salts of silver are decomposed. The 
chemical aetion, it haa heap observed, tikes %. 
beyond the violet raya of the speotmm. 




contain an excess vt aqueous and eaocharine | 

To the influenoe of the son's rays, flowers Oire all tiie 
variety, beauty, and intensity of their colours x snd |0 
mau and all the auperior animals, the light of the^fUft 
is necessoiy for life, health, and strength. 

Light, AbbubatXok or. {See AsBiwAStdir.) . . 

Light-balls, in Mil., eases fllled with a eotnpoilhlCHll 
that Ignites readily and bums with a briUiant 
which are thrown from mortars to iliamiue m potl- 
tinn in which a party of the enemy is supposea to Im 
working. They are chiefly used liy the besieged 'to ' 
order to discover the troops that are engaged intraoia|| 
and forming the trenches at the commeneemeiit pc 
operations against a fortified town, and in case of an 
assault, when the halls are thrown by band into the 
ditches on cither side of the breach and on the ddbris, 
of which it is composed, that the light proceeding ttonk 
them may enable the defenders to oireot a fire with 
precision against their assailants. The oompOsition 
that is usea consists of 10 parts of saltpetre to 8 of 
rosin and 4 of sulphur. These ingredients are first 
powdered and passed through a sieve, and then mixed 
into a stilT paste by the addition of a little boiling lin- 
seed oil. This is plaoed in a spherical eiue of cartridgu- 
paper, or canvas made of gores sewn together, or in 
cylinders formed by two homisphorioal ends of metal 
kept apart by a few strong wires Ihstened at either end 
to the rims of the metal oups, the framework thus 
formed being covered with eanvas or stout paper. The 
case made in this manner is about half as loug again as 
it happens to be in diameter, and the diameter variee 
in accordance with the calibre of the pieoe firom which 
it is to be discharged. Either kind of case is fllled with 
the composition through a hole made for the piirooeer 
which also serves es a fhse-hole fur the introduotioii ox 
a pipce of quick-match that ignites the mixture at aooa 
as the case is discharged from the mortar. These daaea 
are sometimes fllled with a composition that eniM U 
dense smoke when it is set alight. They ere then tiaed 
to mask the pperationa of troops, or to compel UMua 
who are working in the galleries or mines to itoandcui 
them in order to Ascapo sufTocation from \hu auMhai 
and stifling odour that Uisues from them. The COIliI^ 
sition that is used in making these cousista of 10 jparbi 
of meahd powder, 2 of aaitpetre, 3 of coal-4astr. 4 of . 
pitch, and 1 of tallow. The powder, saltpetre, and ' 
coal-dust are pulverized and sifted, after wbioh 
are mixed with the pitch and tallow in a melted itate. 

Light Cavalbt. (See Cavalry.) 

Lighter is a large, open, flat-bottomed vuiBel, tm* 
pl^ed to carry goods to or from a ship. 

LioHTnousB, a building erected on any peri of too 
coast, or on islands at a little distance from It, to ift* • 
able the tailor to determine the position of bis teeiel 
when it is approaching lend at night, and to ebei 
course so that he may avoid any daogeroui, 
reefs, or beadlands that may lie in ite vimnitj, 

houses are generally built in toe form of utg 

tower, the lower chambers of whiob often elTom gi 
modatioD for the keeper of too light and ft 
while the uppermost story eonititutes a gigautae tlS^‘ 
tern; being a room with glated aidea» aod 
lamp in the centre. Thia ie l^ted at nightly 
keeper, and bnrns with a hruliavt flame, the' 
wbioh la refleoted eeawaida for some mflea by 
of a eomhinatioa of highly-polished refleotora- 
ie geaetally soma peeutiarify to the appetoadee 

which mqy be made to appear to beumldm^^ 

mtttingit through eotonred glaaar whft»f|adA|imtoe 
Bght tototifmil&^ tlto iight%«p«i^ 




THB OF 


liight Inftioiftry 


of l<>n({er or uliortor dur«fcu>ii«,OP ft of one 

o^our beinfi; nomotimM faeufteded by ftflafth of aqotliftr 


lamp ftM withmmnf; it micooMiraly f the rerolutioi> 
of th« tcraeii or coloured medium btin«r effected by 
iiiachieery which le attaohejil to it, and wbieh ia aimilar 
in iti natnra to clock-work. In plaoea where the navi- 
fpition ia intricate on account of eandbanka and ehoalH, 
ae it h at the entrance to any Ivfipo tidal rivers, vee. 
aria are moored in the necessary poaitiona on which the 
lishts are displayed. The best-known light of this de- 
soriptioB is the fliuaiinff Hglit off the hi ore; but they 
are to be found in the Mersey, off Liverpool, and other 
rivers ; while lighthouses, among which the Start light- 
house, on Htart Point, Devon, and the Kddystone (««« 
iSnPTSTOVB Li 
pear on almost 

Kingdom. All beacons and buoyi 
out certain channels for the guidance of manners, and 
fill lighthouses and Soating liglits, belong to, and are 
under the management of, the Trinity Hoard. (Sf>e 
TklvtTT Houea.) Kvery vessel is provided with in- 
atruotioas respecting the peculiar way in which the 
light is eibibited from any lightiiouse or lloating light, 
ftiid its bearings with regard to other parts of the coast 
and headlands in ita immediate vicinity, that the cap- 
tain or master may be enabled to recognize the light, 
and so determine the position of bin vessel. The erec- 
tion of any new light or beacon, and any changes with 
regard to Uiose that have already been in operation, 
are duly oeiifled by the Trinity ‘Board in the ndvt«r- 
tiaiikff colucnna of the SMppina'Gazelie and principal 
daily London papers. 

Lianr IvvAKrtitT. (See Ivvawtrt.) 

LieHisMd Ain> WATontifO.— By 11 Ooo. TV. o. 27, 
provision was made for the lighting and watching of 

S arishes in Knglaiid and Wales. It was repealed by 
A 4 Will. IV. 0. 00, which enacts that, on the appli- 
cation of three rated inhabitants, the churchwardens of 
any pariah are to convoue a meeting of the ratepayers 
to determine whether the provisions of the aid shall be 
adopted ; and the inajurity iu favour of the adoption 
must consist of two-thirds of the votes of the rate- 
payers. In the CTont of their iidoption, inspectors are 
to be appointed for carrying them into ottect. The 
power to raise rates under 3 & 4 Will. lY. c. 90. and 
under local acts, to cease where districts ore taken 
under the care of county and district constabulary 
force, by 3 4 Viet. c. 38 ; and the powers, property, 

and lialiilitloa of trustees for paving, lighting, Ac., may 
he transferred to the body corporate of incorporated 
towns, under 20 Jk 21 Viet. e. 30. 

LiGHTinira, <Ang.-Saz.), a sudden die- 

cliarge of electricity from one cloud to another, or 
from a cloud to the earth, or from the earth to a cloud ; 
producing a vivid flash of light, acooinpanied generally 
by a loud report, called thunder. When a clinndcr- 
Btorm commences,^ light clouds with jagged edges are 
observed, the motions of which are often opposite and 
yariaiile. At the surfiaoe of the earth, the atmosphere 
is still and calm, with a alight elevation of temperaturo 
and considerable barometrio and hygronietrio changes ; 
producing sensations of oioseneesffnintucss, and oppres- 
sion, Low murmuringa of distant thunder aro then 
heard, after which the lower region of the air is re- 
freshed by cooler, but light breezes of uncertain dirco- 
tien. The thunder-clouda appear nearer, larger, and 
bhickor, and the sensations of uneasiness increase. At 
short intervals; flashes of lightning are observed. Their 
course is sonietimes tigaag, when it is called forked 
IJghiitiMfi; the breaking up of its course shows that it is 
dangerous, since the lightning must be near terrestrial 
objects. After the discharge, heavy aliowen of bail 
or nun descend, and the atmosphere is again ooided. 
The olMlcneHs iheu becomes universal, aad the thmader 
M iwa^ m a loud burst, almost instantaneously wHh j 
e^H hrilUant flash of lightning. Tim colour of light-! 
nuig yeriez, bemg generally a ehaugeable yeU^, | 
sometimet red. blue, or violet, aooordmg to the | 
idantity of lightning 
dw^arge ot electricity wag dit-^ 

« America, end] 
w Frauen Vranklin, in June, 171^ baringj 
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Ziiffhtsiiiiff Conductor 


pereeived a tlumdeg^doud ni^roeeh^aMhttp-a tfUc 
kUe attached to a dry bempeu cord; ^ 
he noticed that the loose breads of ^ eohd. llood 
erect, and upon approaching bia flneer to tbe.gt^i'M 
draw sparks. A mtle rain falling, oendiaethif 
power of the cord was increased, am the riolenoecff 
the sbooka received from the aparks warned him that 
It was dangerous to continue the experiment. The ex- 
periments were repeated in Europe, and atmospherio 
electricity became a fhvoorite stnay, till it was checked 
hy the death of Frofeasor Uiobtnann, of St. Petersburg, 
ifo had attached a simple species of electrometer to 
his apparatus for measuring the intensity of tlig 
eleolnoity in a thundor-cloud. After a loud 
tliiiTider, he proceeded to read off the degree/^ jicated 
hy bis instruraent, when a globe of elect a; flre was 
disoharged through hia body, and killed him on tbo 
npot. 'The causea which produce atmospheric eleotri- 
city aro not well known. In general, when a flash of 


iricreasing until any further increase canses it to give 
way, when the opposite electricities rnsh together with 
violence, prodneinge^ librinm by disruptive discharge, 
or li flash of lightnio There are several varieties of 
lightning, known by ■ • dlercnt names.— Forced light einfh. 
the only kind probahiy Uiat strikes terrestrial objects, 
treifiumtlr divides into two or more zigzag ribliottB 
or lines of light. When forming a long rippling lino 
of light, it IS called hy the sailors ekatu lightnmg.-^ 
Sheet ligktnioq worm to be spread over an unmenseenr- 
fiice, arid varies in colour, beine often red, but some- 
times blue and violet. When lightning of this kiud 
appears without thunder, it is called summer Ughlning^ 
and is generally considered to be the reflexion of sonio 
very far-distant storm. — Qlohulur lightning appears 
like a luminous ball or globe of flre, and travels com- 
paratively slowly, while those mentioned previously 
are almost instantaneous. This variety of lighting, m 
a milder form, ia known to the French and Spaniards 
AS St. Pllmo’s flre ; to the ItnlJana as the Arcs of St. 
Peter and St. Kioholas; and to the Portuguesa as 
corpus saritos, which has been corriiptcd by English 
satlora into comazanfe. In this form it appears as tufts 
of flre on the top of ships' masts, the tips of hayoueta, 
on the alpen-stocks of Alpine travellers, or on the 
tips of the outspread fingers, when the atmosphere is 
in a peculiar state of eleotrioul excitemeut. Whan 
lightning strikes the earth, it has generally been re«- 
niarked that the flash is succeeded by a suflbeating 
odour, ofieu compared to that of burning sulphur. To 
others, the odour appears to resemble that of phos- 
phorus or nitrous ochI. It seenis probable that the 
nmcil is i n reali ty d ue to the presence of ozone, generated 
by the action of the eleolric fluid on the air. One of 
tiie oommnnest effects of lightning is the fusion of 
metals. 'J'here is an instance on record of on iron 
chain being converted into a solid rod by the passage 
through its length of a flash of lightning. It has 
also been known to fuse sand ana other ailicioae 
minerals into a kind of glass or euamel. When solid 
iinjmrfeet condiictora are struck by lightning, they 
ere torn and scattered to pieces. The masts of sbipa 
have in this way been shattered to fragraentt ia na 
instant. Lightning is very fatal to human life. Between 
1S35 and 1853, no less than 1,308 persons wer* killed 
by lightning in France. In all cases, acoidevta from 
lightning are more frequent in elevated eituati<MM than 
in the plains, and in villages in the open conatiy thkaiu 
populous cities. When Ughtning strikes any person, it 
IS particularly attraoted hy any metal that may be worn 
at the time. The best place for timid persons, who 
may be in a house unprotected by ft lightning Ctm* 
ductor, is the middle of the room, and at a dmtaaee 
from all walls, and espeoially from the flre and obimney- 
LionTKXJTG CoiTDVCTOii, ft bav of motri, or ft eol- 
leotion ofliere of metal, attached In a partienlar 
manner to ft kHnilding or a ship, and extending from 
below the level of the ground, or from below the 
sbcftthing of the ship, to a point several feet above the 
highest part of the bnUding or ikip- The object of 
these contrivanees is to ocmduettpamectrUi fluid to the ^ 
•erih without doing spy damage^ (See Cosovetou 
and Nov-OmronotoM of 3Bi.xomcxxT.) 
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Ii^fato, FiOAtiiig 


tAtkiTA. (^4f ZdaniKattitt.) « 

IV, (&«AuiioiABoiaA&ni3 

, . -(liafc. woodhthttiiwnuitinv 

wi^iiMd irithin tfa* oeltnUr tmaut, giving 
oumtttoihe wo6d fend othAr pntU of plant*. At 
ono it was npposod that Ugnm wm a truo oUomU 
cal pnndple ; bat the researohca of Fajoik and other* 
prove that it i* not aiwajs eonatanb in composition. It 
1 *, however, always c)iarNCteri8e4 bj being soluble in 
weak albaliei and insoluble in water. 

Ltamrs, lig'-niU (Lat. wood), fossil wood, 

xnore or less nnneraliaed and converted into o<tal. The 
l i y I tes are generally dai‘k brown, and \r<ioily in their 
MV^fbue. ^ They are dietiugnishod from true coal by 
borning^ith little dame and much smoke, owiug to 
their oontotMug a siyiuller pronortion of carbon. The 
bffown coal of Germany, wliicn belongs to the tertiary 
formation, is much used as a source of parafhu and 
paraffin oil*. 

Liovuii ViT 2 B. (See Guauccv.) 

Ltbio. (^eeSraiVGA.) 

Lxliaciijb, (Lat. lUium, the lily), in 

Bot.,tbe Lily fam., aunt. urd. of Jl/riUoco/ylsd/mrs, snb- 
oIms Peialouiew, Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with bulbs, 
rliisomes, tuberous or tibrous roots, and parallebveined, 
sessile, or sheathing leaves. Flowers regular ; perianth 
green or petaloid, inferior, Udeaved, or ti-uurted; 
stamens 6, inserted in the perianth or rarely into 
tbethalamna: anthers introrse; ovary superior, 3- 
ccUed ; style 1 ; stigma simple, or 3*lobed. Fruit a 
locnlieidal capsule, or suceuleiit and indehiHceut, 3> 
ceiled. Seeds with deshy albumen, numerous. The 
ItiliaeeiB are widely distributed throughout the tem- 
perate, warm, and tropical regions of ilie globe. Thore 
nro 147 genera, and about 1,300 species. Among the 
useful planU of this order are the onion, leek, aspara- 
gus, squill, and aloe ; and among the valuable products 
yielded by them are dbres, used for twine and cordage, 
edible seeds, and balsamic resiits. 

LitauJit til'-e-um ( Ijat.),in But., the Lily, the typ. gen. 
of the nat. ord. lAliarem, L. ranthdHm,\ho wiiito lily, 
has always been considered the emblem of piiritv ; aiid 
this and ninny other species form boaiititul border 
dowers. X. Mctrfoqon and its varieties are known as 
Turk’s-oap lilies, irom the tiirbundike form of thou* 
ilpwers. The bulbs of some species, as tiiuso of X. 

kamtehatmtm, aadepeetabile, aro voiumuuly 
eaten in Siberia. 

Liani, in Astron., the name given to the border or 
edge of the disu of tlie moon or any planet, and also 
• further applied to the edges of circles iliut ioriu part 
of any astronomical lustnmiont. 'J'he term is used more 
nartioularly in refereiico to Ibo moon iu descriptiuus of 
lunar eclipses. 

Liwbo, fiV-ie (Lat. linthue, edge or border), in 
Bomau Catholic Thcob, sigmlles a place on the bord||i 
of bell. The limbue putram, which is also called Aie 
st»«t AhraMta (Abraham's bfiaom), is the place on the 
borders of bell where the patriarebs and other good 
men who lived beforo the time of Christ remained, and 
who were set free hr Clirist when be descended into 
hell, and admitted into heaven ; and sinco that time 
this limbo has remained closed and unoccupied. Borne 
theologians also adoptaiiotber hnibo (Imbue infantum), 
where those infants who die without being baptist 
are confined. Dante describes the limbo in which he 
met with the distingnisbed spirits of pagan antiquity 
as the outermost circle of hell. Milton’s limbo,-^- 
** large and round, since celled the paradise of fools, to 
Ibw ttokoown.''-*>is borrowed from the Umhuafaiuorum 
of the soholastie theologtans. Limbo is now ooramoniy 
need figuratively to denote any place of confinement or 
restraint. 

Livi, Uma (Bax. lim, ftme},in Agr. and Build., a 
snbataoce termed in Chem. oxide of calcium (see 
Csxcivirl, which is used m the fornier oe a meOure, 

^ and in the latter as the principal ingredieiit in mahiog 
mortar, by means of which stxmes and Isricks ace 
bonnd together in a compact sod solid mae#* It is a^ 
used in making plaster and cement for git4eg e smooth 
and uniform surface to the walls of boildiQga, interndly 
end extemully. It is obtained' br boming limestone, 
#chalk, marbl^ or any stone whicaoontainscifboiiate 
of lime, in kilns, in order to produce oaloinitMm. The 
proceseof baming expels che water and oMrbonie odd 
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fs* ^ the at^ wbioh fidle 
pom to the lur tftec removal 
and aramblet into n white nowmrt ^ 
eoUad tieiohlime, and is ptswes^^ higw 
propeeties. Wbm it ie required for-baikung.JiiH 
posw, it ia slaked, ae it & teobnUiA 
caused to go to pieees hj throwing as maoh> water tiMd 
it as it wlu imbibe, and nl^^nfl it to remoiii in thOAir , 
for a considerable period. This troatmmit destrogg 
lU caustic properties in n greet meoanre* and it is, 
then known as slaked ^ute. Limes are dfvidod'uitci! 
three classes, and distinguished os 'kioh, poor, of hjr*>^ 
draulio, according to the oonstituents of the mrloaa' 
limeatoiios from which they ore produced. Jfiioh litneg 
contain very little silicate of lime iu propoi^on to pure 
carhoneto of lime, being composed of about 1 jwtof ' 
the fornier to 19 parts of tue latter. They am no 
called because the stones from which they ore pronnsM 
imbibe a considerable quantity of water when the^gga' 
slaked after calcination, aud oonsequent^ inereiimd^' 
a great extent both iu bulk and weight. The m ip rti tf- 
made from limes of this description never besonUM 
thoroughly hard ; and they should not therefore bn 
lined 111 making mortar or plaster which iallkely to be 
exposed to llie action of the weather. They ore, how- ' 
over, well suited fur making platter for tne interop 
surfaces of walls and for manures. Chalk afibrda 4 
liiuo of the purest and richest kind after oaloinatioQ* 
The poor limes, of which doss the lime produced from 
oolitic liinestoues is a fair specimen, ore obtained from 
stiincB which contain a large per-oeutage of metoHio 
oxides and insoluble flinty grit, and are so called W 
cause they do not increase in volume to any extent 
when they are slaked. They ore similar to hjdraullo 
liiues in this respect, but they are distiuguiined flrom 
them iu not possessing the property of setting or hard* 
ening rapidly under water, which ie an einiuent obo* 
racterislio of the hydraulic limes. The Umestouet 
iroiu winch hydraulic limea are made, such os the blue 
lias and greystona lime, ore those which eontote a 
qnaiuity of silicuto of "{liumina in oomunotiou with 
pure carboiiato of lime. When water is mixed with 
hydraulic litne after calcination, hydrated silicotoof 
lime aud alumina is loriued, whion gives the mortar 
thus made the power of hai^ening under water aud 
resisting its influence. The hydraulic limes ore olossed 
according to the proportion of silicate of alumina that 
they coutuiu \ limes which contain 1 part of silicate ^ 
ahnnina to 3 or 3 parts of oorbonOte ot lime VeiM 
termed eininently hydraulic, as they are most cajm^ 
of resistiiig the actiou of water; while those wh^bi , 
contain a less proportion of silicate of iluniiiia -are ' 
known us hy draulio and moderately-hydraubo limAfc' 
The best limes, however, for reatetiDg the octioft of 
water are those * which ore mode ortifieidljr tif 
burning clay which contains soluble siliceth of olumioiii 
and pure carbonate of lime together. (See 
Kicb lime, or pore earbonale ofliine^ when mixed wiiw 
a quantity of water, forms on opaque wNtelltdd termed 
whitewash, used for coating the woUa of houses wflhia 
and without. Coloured washes may be produced' by ' 
the ttdduimi of any I'oloured eanb, snob oa red 
yellow ochre. A little glue or sise should b* oiMed to 
the whitewash or wosii of any colour, tobindUiad 
cause it to adhere to the walls without comiug oS 
anything that may touch them. Lime is also valuaUe 


an a disinfectant, and ia used to toiming for removtog 
the hair from the skioa of animals that ore to be oca* 
vwted into leather* 


beoc^. 

, Liiu (Fr. lime), the fruit of CUrue KmHia, Ikle' 
tnifiorted into this oonutry in a preserved state Itor use 
us a dessert. Its juioe is also Urgely hupOTted for So 
preparstuni of citric acid, and for ibe nteirfn^tool 
•enrvy on board ship. (BseOuniva.) 

L«i», CiiMims gr. («es Oaloiuii, Cwaxsp 


LfVBxxijr. Umef-kU (Bos. cyhiH from mi 
Boce), the pit Of speoiea of ovoii in wIM 
pe burot or eotoined in ordor to obi^ 1 

hw and other pntposea. Limekifaia oeo tow .... 
with on interior ttnioig of ipM4wicka or of toiid 

the bmoitoMis ptoaed toe Biosoby Hpetf eHfitoi' 
Of the Wo» a»d tCirt ^.^0 it, tfaehtotjhiliSr 
isteiwitteaelDhvee too te mutton ' 


e.Airr' 




Iiime-liight , • X^ttation ^ 

Mtn cooled bcfoiv the Hme oan be mriebdrAwo. XfUit end elco Uie berdehip of flodinif hlmielf uneiq^Mli^r 
of thh deecription are aqaare or oyHadrfeil ia,mpe» deprived of wbaibe aad Ions bad Id ^pMceidi^. m 
while ninning kilns are in the form of an Inverted eone limitation of aeljona nattiro% dividMi. Itself ihto iero 
or ihnttflU the diameter of the pit helne larner at the elassea.—thoie which relate to the ,^«ci!}!re|grof things 
top than at tha^ttom. They are so called heeanse the* real, and those which relate to the ceeotfwy 'of other 
fuel and limestone are thrown in in' alternate layers, things than real. It was in referenee, to reel actione 
and the lime is withdrawn ftom the bottom of the pit that the law of limitations was first pstablished ; and, 
as it is bnrntl so that the operation of burning can oe originally, sooh aotions were limited from some nartU ^ 
kept np for some time by throwing in fresh limestone enlar event or fixed era, as by the statute of Merton 
and fresh fuel at the top as the lime Is taken out at the (20 Ken. III. c. 8), the demandant in a writ of rijKht 
bottom. Either wood, peat, ov ooal, may be used for oonld not claim npon any seisin earlier than^ tho reign 
bnrning lime in an intermihent kiln; bnt only coal of Henry II., nor bvtbe statute of Westroiiister the 
can be used in a running kiln. It appears that when first (3 Edw. I. o. 30), earlier than that of RicliardrT. 
limestone is bnmt in a rnnuing kiln, less ooal in pro* At length, the Statute of Limitation (32 Hen^^iM., 
portion is required to effect the process of calcination c. 33) was passed, which limited real aqtil^, not 
than when it Is burnt in an intermittent kiln. On ap. from any fixed date or event,^ but a fiju^T period of 
proaohing a limekiln when alight, a shimmering vapour time. It provided that where, in any writ of right or 
will be seen ascending from the top of the pit, which is action possessoi^, the demandant claimed upon bia own 
oarbonio acid gaa disengaged from the stone while seisin, the seisin must be within thirty years ; where 
burning. on the seisin of his ancestor in a writ of right, it roust 

Ltv b*Lioiit. (See Bnijuvoirn Ltanr.) ho within sixty, in a possessory action, within fifty years. 

Livkstonb, a general term applied to a greatva* By 21 Jac. I. o. 13, it was enacted that all wntS of 
riety of rooks which contain a certain quantity of lime, formedon should be brought within twenty years after 
Chalk is an earthy, massive, opaque variety, generally the title and cause of action first descended or fallen ; 
soft and without lustre. (See Chalk.) In nature, car* and also that no p ion should make entry into any 
bonnte of lime is found more or less pnre, both per* lands or heroditami i bat within twenty years after 
feotly cryslailis^, os in ealo*spar and arragooito ; im* his right should flrr^ acorae. By this act the time of 
perieotly, as in granular limestone ; and in compact limitation, as applicnble to the crown, was extended to 
masses, as in oommon limestone, chalk, Ac. Conern* sixty years precedent,*— namely, to. 10th February, 
tionary limestone, generally called stalaclitic carbonate lfi23 ; a period which, in course of time, became acta* 
of lime, is formed by the filtration of water through ally no limitation at all; and hence, by 0 Geo. III. c, 16, 
rocks containing lime, which is dissolved out ; and as the period of sixty years was fixed within which an 
the water drips slowly out in cuvornous recesses, it action must be brought. By 3 A 4 Will. lY. o. 27, 
parts with its carbonate of lime, which is deposited in entitled An act for the limitation of actions and suits 
Konea, more or less undulated, which have a fibrous relating to real property, and for simplifying the reme* 
Structure. These fibres are very beautifullv shown in dies for trying the rights thereto," a variety of most 
the long fibrous pieces called stalactites. The strati- important changes hairo been introduced. In general, 
fled variety called stalagmites shows a similar structure, twenty years is fixed upon as the time for the recovery 
varied only by tho oirciimstanccs under which it was of corporeal hereditaments, provided the claimant 
produced.— Incrwrin/; coneretionarf/ limentone is simi* labour under no disability to assert his pretensions ; 
far to the above. It is found in calcareous springs, and real aotions are, with one or two exceptions, abo- 
whieh are common in Derbyshire, Torksliire, and other lished, so as to leave parties deprived of land no remedy 
places. It is a oommon practice to place vegetable in general but those of entry or ejMtmenl. This sta* 
substances in tliese springs, when they become in* tute now governs the law of limitation in aU proeeod- 
orusted with carbonate of lime, and present all the ings to which the crown, if not a party (the Limitation 
i^ipearanoe of fossils. There are several remarkable of sixty years being, as regards it, still in force), wbe* 
walls of this kind in volcanic districts, in some of which tber at law or in equity, for the recovery of things 
tho water flows in almost a boiling state.— real, or of money secured or charged upon the realty, 
limeetone is found at the bottom of those lakes the It provides that no person sball, after Slst December, 
water of which is imprecnated with lime . — Traeertino 1833, make an entry or distress, or bring an action to 
was a limestone deposited by the waters of the Anio recover any land, rent, or annuities charged upon land, 
and the Solfatcrra of Tivoli. Most of the mnmnpents &c., but within twenty years next after the time that 
in ancient Borne were constructed of it.— Compiled the right of such action shall first accrue ; but where 
Umeetone has a close texture, usually an oven surface the elaimaiit labours under disability, as of infancy, 
of fracture^ and dull shadesoi colour.— CFraaufor lime- lunacy, absence beyond the seas, Ac., then within ten 
^iie includes statuary and arcbitqctural marble, and TWrt next after such disability shall cease, or the per* 
has a texture somewhat resembling^^ilhat of loaf-sugar, son die, whichever shall first happen; but in no case 
(See MAnuLW.) — OoZt^s consists m jfounded particles shall the right of entry, Ac., extend to forty years, 
of limoatoiie like the roe or eggs of i fisb. Coarse lias even though the claimant may have remained during 
is sometimes called Coaree-grain^d litneefone.— Marly the whole of that time under disability. Except in 
/tme«foN« is found in lake auo fresh-water format ums ; cases of fraud, and certain others, no person claiming 
its texture is flne-grpined, its colour is white or pale any land or rent in equity shall bring any aoUon to 
yellow, and it is apt to crumble in the air. SilieioH$ recover the same but within the period during which 
Mfltei^one is a oommoation of silica and carbonate of he might have made an entry of distress, tw brought 
lime ; and elinketone is a carbonate of lime combined an action of recovery, if his estate hod been legal la- 
with sulphur and o^nio matter, which emits the smell stead of equitable. Neither shall any action, suit, or 
of sulphuretted hydrogen when struck or rubbed. It other proceeding, be brought to recover any earn of 
is found in De^yBhlr^ Sutberlandshire. and some money secured by any mortgage, judgment, or Ifon, or 
parts of Ireland. All limestones seem to have been the otherwise charged upon, or made payable out of, any 
result of deposition effected by chemical changes. The land or rent, at law or in equity, or to recover any 
vast space of time required to accumulate the great legacy, except within twenty years next after a prtosnt 
limestone ranges of this country cannot be estimated, ri^t to receive the same anall have accrued to some 
Limu trsk. (^seTiLiA.) person capable of giving a discharge for the same, 

LiKa<WATRH. (See Calciuk.) unless in the mean time some interest or acknowledg* 

Liuitatzok, liw-e tai'-ehun (tat. Iimstofio), in Law, ment shall be paid or made by the party indsAted, to 
ha certain 'time assigned by statute within which an the creditor or his agent, in which case the twhnty 
^ion must be brought, or other legal aet done, lu years are reckoned from the last such payments or 
Scotland it is termed prescription. The use of tliese acknowledgments. No arrears of dower, or of damagea 
■tetuies of limitation is to preserve the peace of the on account of such arrears, and no arrears of rent or 
Unganm, and to prevent those innumerable penuries interest, ehldl be reoovereble for a longer period Cban 
which might ensue if a man were allowed to bring an six yearn. With respect to aotiDus not brou^ for 
totion for an injuiy committed at any distance of time, the recovery of thihgs real, it was onaotod that all 
There ia also the danger to the defendant that, if an actione, suite, bills, indlotraents, or informahon upoq « 
•Mtion be long delayed, the documentary or other Cvi* any penal statutce, where any forfeiture is to the . 
dMoe of hh rights may have been lost or destroyedt crown nloae, shaBho toed within two yuan frnto the 
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moiMqb of. offinnovi «lWN». to Mimoti Jt* 
icoBMT iJbffO^ Mil witj^n oiko «b«n to liotli 
Jol^, eoittBi^ withui onoj^; 

dtattvgesj or oiittiB of moaoy, given; to the 
'grieved, by «iiy etototoy jnmt be eommeneod 

X within two yeere efter tboofihaoethnllhnve 

been committed. By 11 &.12Vict.o.48>HieproTidedthnt 
an informations for offences piinielmble on summary 
oonviction sbnll bo laid within six calendar months 
the oft'enue, unless otherwise speoially limited ; and by 
11 & 12 Viet* 0 . 44, no action can be brought aBninst 
{ftjyMtioe of the peace for anything done in the exe« 
CttuoShfk^is oQlco, unlees within six calendar months 
from the oKitnee. ficveral statutes limit the time within 
which aetione may be brought amuust ofllcors of excise, 
customs, &c., for acts done in the performance of tlieir 
duties, to different periods, but in no case exceeding 
six months. By 21 Jao. I. o. 16, it is enacted that 
all iotions of trespass for injuries to person, land, or 
pttaonal property, — all actions of detenue, trover, 
replevin, account (except such as concern the trade of 
merebnodise),— all actions of debt grounded upon any 
lending or contract without specialty, — all actions for 
arrears of rent,— shall be limited to six years ; actions 
of trespass, menace, battery, wounding, and imprison' 
ment, to four years ; and actions on the case for verbal 
slander to two years. An exception, however, is msde 
in favour of such persons as labour under disabilities ; 
the limitatiou counting fkrom the time when such dis* 
abilities are removed. By 2 A 4 Will. IV. c. 42, it 
is provided that all actions of debt for rent upon un 
indenture of demise, all actions of covenant or debt 
upon any bond or other specialty, all actions of debt 
w »eir 0 ja(fia» upon any recognizance, must bo com- 
menced within twenty years after the cause of such 
actions or suita aholl have arisou ; nil actions of debt 
upon an award where the anbmiasion is not by specialty, 
or for a copyhold fine, or for an escape, or money 
levied upon any writ of fieri faeUiMt within six years; 
and all actions for penalties, damages, or sums of 
money, given to the party aggrieved, by any statute, 
within two years after the cause of such actions or 
•nits. Provuioii is made, as in the other cases, for 
persons labouring under disabilities ; and also, in the 
cose of any acknowledgment in writing signed by the 
party liable, or bis agent, or any payment maefe on 
account of any arrears of principal or interest, the 
limitatiou reckons from the last of such payments or 
^ ackUowledgmentB. Limitations as to tithes and other 
ecclesiastical property are now regulated by 2 & 3 
WUl. IV. 0 . 100, and 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 27. {Se» also 
PnsBCBirxxoif .) Limitalion of estate is a moditication 
or settlement of an estate, determining how long it 
aball aoutinue.— JB^. Stephen’s Commentarif on ^ 
XolPi fl/* Euflland, ' 

Luiitbd Liability. {See FABTNxnanip.) 

Liifiri.irTnACB^, Hm-itSn’thai^-ee-e (Gr. limne, a 
marsh; anttoa, a flowor), in Bot., a small nat. ord. of 
JXov^Uiomet sub-class Thalamiflor^, included by 
Liudwy ito the Tropwo/acec, with which it agrees in 
general idiaraoters. It is, however, distinguished from 
that order by having regular flowers, more evidently 
perigynous stamens, and erect ovules. There are 
out two genera and throe species, natives of North 
America. 

Liwacbji, Ha-oi'-te-s (Lat. Unum, linen), in Bet., 
tba Flax fam., a nat. ord. of Dieatuledonee, sub-claat 
U^iaXav^fiortB^ baring the following esseiitial eba- 
TBoCers Herbs, or very rarely shnibs, with ex- 
•tipQlate, simple, entire leaves. Flowers bypomous, 
r^gflar, and symmetrical ; sepals, petals, and tdumens 
3.~4^ each; the sepsis persistent and imbricate; the 
pet^deeiduons and twisted in sestivation ; the stamens 
united at their base, and haring little toolbdike abortive 
P f fM fiiMa alternating with them ; ovary 3— 4-~3-ceMed, 
atvJea distinct ; stigmas capitate. Fruit capsular, many- 
oaUed, each cell mom or less divided by a spurious 
dissepiment, and each ditisioa containing one seed. 
Seeds witli htUe or no nlbnmen, and having a straight 
embrfo. ^ The lAnaum are ohidk natives of the south 
of Europe and north of Aflnea.. ^sre are four genera 
*lud 90Vb<OM>* *** msral^' remarkable for 

«be tenacity of their IBier !flbras» and ahm fto the 
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series or BneCcNioo of tolMloQS inpL , 
pTOBsnitor.— Tn Haut.. a dtoitof Is 

with tliree tiers of giiM. (Sm Eatt.)— tJW 3 
troupe ef Ms Gne arc scgular fopt r«iKh«nii,e 
Geog.,me line is an imapnary Uae drawn 
earth to represent the equstoct and **eirosal' 
line** is passing this Jletitioda bonniiaty) on 
occasion rormcrly grnt ceremoniec Bted to T 
formed, whieli are now, however, ebanaoned. • 

Liifx, in Math. (5ir« Gbombtbt.) 

Linb or Battlb, a general name given to the MM . 
rsngement or order in which a fleet of ebipa of 
are disposed to engage an enemy. This dispocf * 
which le best calculated for the operations of i 
warfare, is formed by drawing up Iba ahipa in u 
flle, or right line, prolonged from the keel of tba 1 
most to that of the foremost, and pasting KIttL 
dinally through the keels of all the others, ftototo-. 
van to the rear ; so that they are, in nautical nartini^ 
in the toaJee of eKoh other. In the lino of battle, a)l «#. 
ships of which it is composed sail one point itoe wbCA 
upon a wind on the starboard or port tack, and ahnoi 
one hundred fathoms distant from one another. A. 
fleet is more particularly drawn np in line whan in the 
presence of tne enemy ; and the snips arc so arranged 
as to be able to Are upon the enemy without inoom* 
moding the ships of their own aquadron. All the Alps 
cum^iosing the line have not leas than two decks ; himea 
they are called Une-qf-botlle ships. 

Livkal. {See CoHSAveuiitiTY, Kxir ob Enmimp, 
DxscxitT.) 

LiHBAB PBBSPBCTmt. {See PBRSPBCTm.) 

Limbk. LiBBir Manwaotubb, /in'-cn (Lat. Hnitm $ 
flax). -> Linen is a general name for a cloth cf very 
extensive use, made of flax, and differing flrom oloUia 
made of hemp only in its flnenen. The manniheture 
of linen is of so ancient a date that its origin is nn» 
known. At a very early period linen cloths were made 
in Kgypt, the cloth wrappings of the mummies being 
all composed of this substHDoe. In the time of Hero* 
dotus linen was e»ortod from Egypt ; it alsn formed 
the dress of the Egyptian priests, who wore it at Ctt 
their religious ceremonies; henoe they were called 
** linen -wearing *’ by Ovid and ffuvenal. Linen paoecd 
from Egypt to the Romans, but not until the uma of 
the emperors, when the Roman priests began to wetC 
linen garments. Linen was also used as a matorlal for 
writing : tbe Sibylline books, and the mummy battA r 
dages covered with hiercglyphica, are instanoM of Mdi 
use of the faliirio. Linen nod woollen cloths forincff 
the only material f jr dreatei during tbe middle BflOi. 
and line linen was held in very high estimatioil^ tbp ' 
manufacture beimr carried to the greatest perfbomMC^'* 
in Germany and Brabant. Cotton, on aooottni of Its 
cheapness, has llipen tbe place of linen for mchy pny* 
poses ; but good paper cannot be maBufactured wilwHit > > 
lineu. In Biitaiu, linen has been manufactured for a 
very long period. During the rdgn of WiQIam III, ! 
the woollrn manufacture in Ireland was snOpressed, 
because it was alleged that it ioterfored prcjudiriBttjr-' 
with the clothiers ofEnglaiid. To this ctrcutustatiodtKo.' 
growth of the Irish linen manafsetureis ascribed ; fop, ‘ 
at tbe same time tbe linen-weavers wereeDCOursgc4 |fo 
premiums given by publio boards antborixed oy dote 
of parliament. As early aa the 11th century Ihilfo'. 
mis woven in Ireland, and Louis CromBMUNB, 

1699, driven from Franco hy*tbe mvooatlOA of tMt 
edict of Nantes, estobiiifaed the maonfoclvri Off 'o htir 
basis. In 1726 maohinory wOs ISrst usedht , 

focture of linen ; and, shortly afterwaiBda.iliapvoetoMa- 
were greatly improved by a new method of olafofofoijb' 
Invented by Dr. Pergnaon, of Betfoit. Jmrvra#* 
spun by machinery ^ Atessrs. Mnlb«3Iairii, ' 
town, in 1820. The Linen Board was diisolt^ 
wA in 1$41 a society wesoit^lidhOd torthoO 
ment of the growth of flag ioIireUMid. T* 
ascertain the exaot quailthy of tfoen l 
Ireland, but the average qnhotil^, aiboiit X 
8^000,000 yards. liil8^;the«rportsr 
were supposed to amoant to about liff 
vilood St 44^400,000. Sorif Iff (bp 1 
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IfaiMi tnsnafootare wm introdiiMd into Sootlimdj «nd 
in 1727 • bo»rd of trostaet wm MtobUehad lor tho 
•aperintendoDoe aad improTanwBt of tho linon moon- 
ftrtora. K otwithtt»Dd»f the inetitation of tbie bo«rd» 
•od the beitpwei of premiam* on the prodoetlon and 
exportation onlhen, the manafaotute did not proffreu 
in the rame way at that of ootton and other timilar 
fabriee. In Vf4& only 74 ipm of flax were imported 
into Bondee, the (Eprana seat of the Scotob linen manufac- 
ture. In 1701 the importa of flax amounted to 2,444 
tone, end in 1858 the average imoorU of flax and liemp 
had increased to 4080 tons. The quautity of linen 
cloth exported from Bundee in 1850 amounted to about 
1,000,000 pieces, containing about 120,000,000 yards. 

the process of manufacture, the flax fibres are first 
•teepea and freed from woody pertioles. (Sott h'Lix.) 
Teiy little mecbinery wae used in the manufacture of I 
Knea cloth till recently. After being freed from the ' 
woody particles, the distaff and spinning-wheel were 
used in order to mahe the thread or yarn, and the 
hand-loom was employed for the purpose of weaving 
the cloth. About the middle of the 18th century, the 
inrentions of Hargreaves and Arkwright were first 
Mplied to the maniifauture of linen, at Leeds, (d’ee 
donov If AWUXACTTiBn.) When brought to tlie spin- 
ning-mills, the flax in in small bundles, weighing a few 
pounds each. The first process is culled »eufekinfft by 
which the flbree are subjected to a sort of conibing 
action, in a machine. They are next heekUd, an opera- 
tion which they are cleaned, the courser parts 
being removed, and the rest arranged in a parallel 
direction to each other. This used to be done with 
the htekUt a sort of large comb with iron teeth *, but 
the operation is now effected by a rotating machine, 
on the outer circumference of which the flax is fixed, 
and drawn against or between a series of sharp teeth 
The fibres pass through six heckling machines in buc< 
cession, each of which has finer teeth ttiun the one pre- 
ceding it. After being heckled, the flux is divided into 
portions, leleoied according to their flneness, Ac. The 
next process is that of drawiwe, similar to tho carding 
process in tho cotton manufacture. i8(t« Cakdiko 
M A cnrirn.) In this operation the flax is doubled and 
carded repeatedly, till it presents the appearance of a 
smooth glossy hand, about an inch in width, called a 
tUver, All the good portion of tho flax at this point 
is called line, and all the irregular short fibres, tow. 
This tow is not the rough sabstanoe generally known 
by the name t the latter is the refuse of hemp. Flax 
tow can bo drawn, doubled, carded, and apiin into 
yam of coarse quality. The principal object in drawing 
the heokled fibres is to form a sliver of uniform thick- 
ness, or such that a foot in length taken at any one 
place will >be equal to a foot in length taken at any 
other place, or as nearly eo m poseible. The drawn 
sliver IS next tsken to the rociny-frame. The use of 
this machine is to give the sliver another drawing, also 
a slight twist, and to wind it upon a bobbin. These 
proooMes are all preparatory for the spinning of the 
yam. This isetrected on the bobhin-and-fly principle, 
and the flax apiiining-framoocte similarly to (he thnwHe 
used in ootton-spinning. Flax, however, differs from 
cotton, wool, and silk, as it requires to be wet while 
under the process. Formerly it was wetted with oold 
^ter, but It is now found that finer yarn can be pro- 
duced when warm water is used. In general, the 
rove or twisted sliver, before it psssea through the 
TCtaining rollers, is led through a trough of water kept 
Mt Iqr steam. The apnn yam is applicable either 
dw making thread, or for weaving into lioen cloth. 
The (mality of flax is denoted by numbers expres- 
w»e number of Uat in a pound weight; a lea 
oemg a measure of 300 yards. Thus, No. 60 
« 15»000 yards. Flax is seldom spun 

flw than No. 200, which containe 80,000 yards. No. 
Sy.** oppiioable for making oambrio of doe quality. 
Aiwa IS the great oentre foe flax-spinning; the 
WMnug IS oarri^ on in other places. Linen, 
dnw, tick, huckaback, diaper, driU, towel- 

Itajh and other flu fabrics, are woven at and 
while aaU^loth, dowlas, sheeting, 
M •w manufactured 

^ iiAberdMn. Bbirtinge, damaeke, 

flibrioi, are nrodue^ 
Ut Bnnfemdine} whih» Belfast it fhmoua fee good 
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linen end the finer Undo of textile goods. Amoogst 
theso aro duek made in widths fimm three to five 
quarters of a ward ; drill, or twiUed ltoea« wbito or 
oolooted, mostly used for Bnmmer tronson. Bongik. 
diaper, and eanibrie, are notieed nnderiheir xejqpeqfiT* 
headings. Mai^ of the fisbrios oalled Ungn elbths see 
made either of flax or hemp, according to tho prices dt 
which they are to bo sold. Bail-oloth is dress^ with 
starch or flour before weaving; and most kinds of 
flaxen and hempen fabrics require some similar dress* 
ing. The manufacture of linen is not carried on in 
this ooiiiitiy only, but extensively on the oontinent, in 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Galicia. Within the 


in Bohemia, Moravia, and Lombard v, is aUo of oousi- 
derable importance. The linen trade is divided into 
three parts, which relate respectively to the seed, the 
fibre, and the woven goods. The annual importation 
of linseed is 4.000,000 bushels, four-fifths of which are 
used for making liiisced-oil, and one-flllh for sowisg 
into a flax crop. The principal supply comes from Hus- 
sia, the sowing-seed being carefully prepared, and im* 
ported in casks olficially branded. The crushing-seed, 
lor making oil, is c<t ler, and is packed in malt-bags 
nr sent in bulk. Tl < omputed value of the seed aud 
fibre imported in 1 was £2,700,000. The import of 
woven flaxen goods is very email in this country. The 
North Aniericau Btatos, Brazil, Cuba, and theHanae 
Towns, but especially the first, are by fur the largest 
importers of mnnufactured linens. According to 
MeCnlloch, rhe ontiro value of the linen manufacture 
of Great Britain and Ireland is estimated at abont 
£12,000,000. The duty on imported linen, which was 
raised in Franco in 18t2, was abolished by the commcr* 
cial treaty signed with France, Jan. 23rd, 1680. 

Ltivrs, linez, in Mua., those momlmrs of the stavo 
between and upon which the notes are placed. The 
slave itself consists of five lines only, but other and 
smaller lines, called led^ir-linez^ are placed above and 
beneath, for the reception of all notes that are too high 
or too low to come within the stare. The invention of 
lines is attributed to Guido. At their first introditc- 
tion the spaoi's between them were not used. 

Links ov INTRXNCUKXNT.—When an army is en- 
eamped for a brief space of time in the open field, or 
engaged in offensive operations against a oeleaguered 
town, it is not considered necessary to construct a con- 
tinuous series of works, which are termed lines of in- 
trenchroent, for its defence '; but a few redoubts and 
breastworks, thrown up here and there, are deemed 
Bufflcieiit for the protection of any weak part of tho 
position thatmay be oMiIy approached and assail^ by 
the enemy’s forces. Circumstancee, however, may 
inr, under whioh an army is compelled to remain 
iirely on the defensive, when continuous lines of 
intrenchment, or a series of redoubts skilfully disposed, 
must, of necessity, be thrown up for its protMtion. 
All fieldworks of this kind consist of a parapM of earth 
about seven or eight feet high, with a bananettabehlod 
it and a ditch in wnt of it ; the earth whioh is famea 
out of the ditch being tued in making the parapet. 
This part of the work should be three or tour feet 
thick at least, if required for a protection against mus- 
ketry only ; but if it is intended to withstand a flse flrom 
field-pieces, it should be twelve feet in thicknesi. The 
inner and outer elopes of the parapet should be revetted 
with turf, and a row of palisades or sharpened stakes 
should be fixed at the foot of the oountersoarp. The 
outline of tho work depends entirCAy on the notate of 
the ground along whioh the intrenehmenta aro to be 
thrown up. The best ibrm for a conUanous breastwork 
of great length in an open country is that of a seriea 
of redans, each formed by two feces, about 150 feet in 
length, meeting in a salient angle of 80^ the extremi- 
ties of the adjacent faeea of earn pair of redone being 
oonneeted by a oartoin axtending about thriea their 
length OB two fboee, whieh meetin a pointalittle mad- 
vanoe of tiMstraigbt lies aloim which theonrtain woiiM 
otherwise be eooetmoted, IbrmiBg an angle of 136® or 
140®. When tha Knee of hitreiiehment run along tho 
si^ of • river or road, end it ie oonaeqaent^ impoa- 
sible to oonstmet then after the manner joek deseriSed; ' 
fkom wenkof xoeoi 


sm after the manner ioekdeseribed; • 
to throw ont the Mmeiit eoi^ ol 





tht MdAM to mnf Ibet in adraiiw of tho oortehM 
Um( aooocot tlMt * brMnOrorlc. rtMoabliag » Mt of 
And oonaiiUng of A lonur jbw ama fborb 
IlMioMMMAiivaWy inoliiicd tooAoh ofctar in Mlioiit Aod 
rOfOntoriOd nogiwof l&BP, majr be thrown np. Cere 
moetlM two io di^mee the unee of direction of the 
fkoee of the works in eitba esse in snob a menner tbst 
it mij be difficult for the enemy to obtein positions 
from which they oonld enffiedo them with Artillery. In 
the form of intreuchmeut first described, .the entranoea 
should be in the centre of the ourtAins, end in the sig- 
sag linos of branstwork tiipy should be formed in the 
re-entering angles. Detached works, conatrncted on 
^SjLelcvations that csn be scoured about the position 
occa|jlei,.by an army, are considered better for its 
dcfoaoe, panviUed that they are not at too great a 
distance from each other, than a continuous lino of 
parapet j os the troops are able to issue readily from 
them to form an ektensise front for olLmsive opera- 
tions against the enemy, and to retreat with coual 
facility aud satety, if compelled to do so; while 
It is a matter of great diffiouUy to do either when 
the only means of ingress and ogress are utt'orJed by 
the narrow entrances ici the curtains connecting the 
redans or the re-entering angles of the zigzag line of 
parapet, on which the lire of the enemy would bo im- 
mediately coucentrutod. In addition to this, if the 
enemy penetrate a continuous line of intreuclnncnts 
lit any point, the whole line is at once turned ; but they 
cannot advance between detached redoubts withcMit 
being exposed to a guiliug aud destructive cross-iirc 
from them. 

Lxko, linff (Da. ten/;), (Lofa molea), a well-known 
and valuable iish, belonging to the lainily of the GoJidts 
(GodUah fauiUj). In addition to the generic cha- 
racters of the Oadida, which will be found given under 
article Haxis, it possesses tho following especial one; 
namely, that it has a ohm with one or two barbules upon 
it. The body of the ling is a little more elongated t ban 
the bake, being usually from three to four feet long. 
The baoir and sides are of a grey colour, somewhat 
inolining to olive, although occasionally cinereous; 
the under portion of the body silvery ; veutrals white; 
dorsal and anal fins edged with while; and, lastly, the 
caudal, marked near the end with a transverse black 
bar, the extreme tip, like tho other fins, being white. 
The ling is naturally an inhabitaut of the northern sens, 
like the rest of its family. Great quantities of them 
lire taken round the Western Islands, in the Orkneys, 
and on the Yorkshire and Cornish cuusts. The mode 
..of fishing for ling is by means of liaud-liues and long 
lines ; and besides a portion that is consumed fresh, 
the are split from head to tail, cleaned, salted in 
brine, washed, and dried. The demand, however, 
often falls short of the quantity cured ; and thus the 
fishermen are poorly requited for their toil and outlay. 
The ports of Spain are the markets generally supplied; 
and so important an artiolo of commerce was it con- 
sidered, that an net for regulating the price of ling, 
cod, halESi &o., was passed. The air-blailders of the 
ling are, Lke those of the cod, prepared separately, 
and are sold under tlie name of sounds. When in 
season, the liver abounds with a fine oiL In 18.5i it 
was calculated that the take in Scotland of cod and 
ling amounted to 3,6*23,209 fish, of which 1,38.5, U99 
were horn the Shetland Islands. Of these, 109,6dlowt. 
were cured and dried, and 0,100 barrels w^ere cured in 
pickle; whilst 68,043 ewt. were disposed of fresh ; 
mskiuga total of 107,726 cwt., cured or fresh ; of which 
large qnantilY 19,577 cwt. wore exported . Mr. Yarrell 
obemes of it, ** In Zetland, the principal fishing for 
ling is from Msy to Angust. On the Yorkshire cosst, 
tbs young are called drizzles. In Cornwall, they are 
caught in January and February, and their favourite 
haunts ore about the mergine of the rooky vallejo of 
tiio oeeao. The ling is exceedingly prolific, and of 
XBOSt voracious appetite, feeding on young fish, not 
sparing anything that has life, and the prey te swsl^ 
lowed whole ; eo that no great art is rsquifed to etOch 
it. It is teutfiouB of lilh, and eurvivss great »iury/' 
(Am ^iBBUsmltatul Hsxn.) 

Lnru, the name given br tbs CMnese to lbs plant 
termed Tnp9 bieomif, whuh produsss adibls seeds, 
'said to be vety deltoious- 

Mi'-onMiri (Latt Uno, foohit), !■ Ifad^ 
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is an. infy sabsteficn of n coBSiatia«B».ft |l ii < iiiiBa i al> 
batwisii on oitttmant and oih but to ti^ ahtodnip. 
Tha term is slsoap|ffiidfis a ipirituonaovolihhvatMin 
ktingappliaation for mMarnsl Ilia, _ 
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Xiinieed 


on thfl frround. Amongat abort heath, or on the fnm 
elopes or oraeiry spots. The nest is neatly eonstraoteo, 
beio (7 oonposed externally of flue dry grass, fragments 
of heath, and a little moss ; infernally of flbrons roots, 
wool, and b nhK The eges are bluish-white, marlced 
towards the larger end with light brown and nnrpllib 
red, nometim<yi with a few blaokish dots.*' (Sit also 
article Fuvotllidxc.) * 

LiMBBin. {See Linvk.) 

Lutbst-woolskt, lin**ze woeV^zt (Ang.-Sax., from 
linen and wool), a coarse kind- of flannel cloth, the 
sro^of whioh only is made of wool, the warp being 
made of thread. It is usually emplo^'od to make 
clothing for those who are entirely dependent upon 
pablic chanty. 

Live, lini (Sax. linet, from linumt flax), a term 
applied to old white linen cloth, scraped hr hand or 
machinery, so as to render it soft and woolly. It is 
used for dressing wounds, uloera, Ac., either alone, or 
smeared with some suitable ointment or aerate. 

LxntxI), lin^-tel (Fr. Utiiiau), in Arch., the head of 
a doorway or window, which is generally formed by a 
oamherod arch of brick or masonry, or a stout beam 
of timber resting horisontally on the vertical jamlMi or 
sides of the aperture, to support the weight of that 
part of the wall which is built immediately above it. 

Lurvu, li'-num (Lat.), in Bot., the most important 
genus of the nat. ord. Xin<iee«. The liber-flhres of 
X. tiii/afimmumf when prepared in a certain wav, con- 
atituto ,/Z(ur, of which linen fabrics are made. liinen, 
when Bi'raped, forms lint, whic‘h is so much used for 
surgioal dressings. The short lihres of flax which are 
separated in the eonrsc of its preparation constitute 
tow. The seeds of the flax-plant are ealled limeed. 
The seed-coal contains much mucilage, and the nuetens 
of the seed oil. The oil may he readily obtained from 
the seeds by expression ; the amount depends on the 
method adopted, and varies from 18 to 27 per cent. 
lAHneed-oil is especially remarkahle for drying rapidly 
when applied to the surface of any body exposed to 
the air, and thus forming a hard transparent varnish. 
This property of drying quickir is much developed hy 
preTioiisiy boiling the oil, ellnor alone or with some 
preparation of lead. The cske left after the expression 
of the oil is known as oil-rnice, and is much used as 
food for cattle. When powdered, it is commonly sold 
as linteed^meal, which is much used for making poul- 
tices and for other purposes. The linseed meal, how- 
ever, as directed to he used in the London Fbarmaco- 
poBia, is merely linseed powdered ; hence it contains 
the oil, which is not present in ordinary meal. 

Lioir,U^cn (Fr.,firom Lat. fro, frents). —This animal, 
erroneously deseribed hy the ancients as the king of 
beasts, belongs to the family of the Felidte, a genus of 
the class Jlfammaffr, order Fera (rapacion.s beast), of 
which family the lion is the type. The dental formula 
of the lion may be thus soientifloeUy expressed 

Incisors canines molars total 30. 

0 1—1 j— a 

When called into action, these teeth act like the anta- 
gonistic blades of a pair of scissors upon the substance 
submitted to their cutting edges. The canine teeth 
are very long and large. The foet of the liou, like the 
rest of the cat family, exhibit one of the most bean- 
tlfttl conformations of nature. In welking, only the 
soft parts touoh Che ground ; and hence their tread is 
noiseless. The lion thus glides along with a stealthy 
pace until it oroiiohea within proper distance, when it 


mcment it imunoes on its preys its unhappy victim 
being deadened, as it were, with fright at the tame 
moment as it feels its enemy's talons and murderous 
teeth. Tlie other generic charactoriatios of the animal 
will be found given under the article F^udjb. Fnr- 
only one spetuea of the lion was admitted by 
Boplogists ; but of late, as disoovory has opened frSsh 
Adds for investigation, it would nppear that there are 
degrees and varieties of thia animal. At one 
time they most have been, from the frequent allusioha 
Wme to them in Beripture, tolerably abundant to 
Srrin. Palesttoe, and Bgyptj but nt &e pnaentd^ 
they have totally disappeared from thoBecomitftot. 
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or sn the diflhrent enrietica whieh bnvs been observed 
by natnrhHsts, the African lion (Xee qfHeOaai) Is by 
far the fldesi, most powcrftil, sad' the most frmoas. 
or this there are three diflbimt specimw^ wbMi may 
be thns enumerated,— the Barba^ lion, from Barbur 
and North Africa; the Senegal lion, from Senegd and 
the west of Africa; and, laatly, the Cape Immis from 
South Africa and the Cape of Good Hope. The general 
prey of the African lion ooneists of the larger herbiv- 
orous qiiadrnpeds; and there are few ofiheae which it 
is unable to master. When aroused, lions retreat 
slowly : and if no oover is near, when they have got to 
a auflieient distanee, they bound away at a prodigioiu 
rate. 'I'hey seldom, if aver, invite conflict with^pps^ 
always trying to retreat ; but when they opyWBoC at, 
and are wounded, they then turn on their potsusp with 
fearful ferocity. The following recital, whieh is taken 
from a work entitled " ?»ological An^otes," refers 
to Mr. Cuming’s work on hunting in South Africa, and 
furnishes a tolerably oharaoteriatio sketch of the habits 
of the lion " Mr. Cuming had shot three rhinooeroeea 
near a fountain, and coon after twilight had died away, 
he came down to the water to watch for lions. With 
him was his Hottentot, Rlinboy, *On reaching the 
water. I looked tO' »rds the carcass of the rhinoceros, 
and, to my aaton ‘ ment, I beheld the ground alive 
with large creatui' ■*, aa though a troop of zebras were 
approaching the woler to drink. Rlinboy remarked to 
me that a troop of zebras were standing on the height. 

I answered, 'Tea but I knew very well that sehras 
would not be eapering around the carcass of a rhino- 
ceros. I quickly arranged my blankets, pillow, and 
guns in the hole, and then W down to feast mv eves 
on the interesting sight bomre me. It was bright 
moonlight, ns clear as I need wish. There were six 
largo lions, about twelve or fifteen hymnas, and from 
twenty to thirty jackals, feasting on and around the 
carcasses of the three rhinoceroses. The lions feasted 
peaceably, but the hyocnas and jackals fought over 
every mouthful, and chased one another round and 
round the carcasses, growling, laughing, soreeohing, 
chattering, and howling, without any intermission. 
1'he hvoBnas did not seem afraid of the lions, although 
they always gave way before them ; for I observed that 
they followed them in the most disrespeotful manner, 
ana stood laughing, one or two on either side, when 
any lions came after their comrades to examine pieces 
of skin and bone which they were dragging away.^* Hie 
following account of an attack hy one of these man- 
eaters, as they are termed (for, having once tasted 
human flesh, they will eat nothing else if it can be ob- 
tained), makes the blood rim cold. Mr. Cuming and 
his party had, unknown to them, pitched their camp in 
the proximity of a lion of this oescription. All had 
retired *to rest, when (says Mr, Ounung) " suddenly 
the appalling and murderons voice of an angry and 
bloodthirsty lion burst upon my ears within a few 
yards of us, followed by shrieking of the Hottentots. 
Again and again the ronrderous roar of attack was 
repeated. We heard John and Unyter shriek *The 
lion, the lion 1* still, for a few moments, we fboui^t be 
was but chasing one of the dogs round the kraal; bot 
the next instant John Stofiiliis rushed into the midst 
of us, almost speechless with fear and terror, his eves 
bursting from their sockets, and shrieked out, *!l?be 
lion I the lion ! He has got Hendrick I He dragged 
him awav from the Are beside me I I stmoik him vrith 
the bnrning brands upon his head ; but be wouldn't let 
go his hold. Hendrick is dead ! O Ood 1 Hendrick 
IS dead ! Let ns take fire and seek him.* The rest of 
my people rnshed about shrieking and yelltog as if they 
were mad. I was at once angry with them for their 
folly, and told them that if they did not stand etUl and 
keep qniet, the lion would have another of Os, and that 
very likely there was a troop of them. I ordered the 
dogs, which were neerly all net, to be made loose, and 
the fire to bs inoreasea as far as oonld be. I tbdn 
shouted Hendrick's name; but all was still. I told 
men that Hendriok was dead^ and that a nwiment 
of soldiers oould not now him ; and huntiug my 
dogs forward, I hod every tiring brought within my eatUe 
kraal, whoa we lighted onr Area and closed the entrance 
aa well as we oooia. It appeared that when Uie oofor- , 
tonate Hendriek rose to drive in the ox* the lion'' 
bad watehed him to his flnaide, and be haasearoely 






liion aoA ’CitSoorsi 


laandofm ithrar ipfiogimoD Umiad Rsjti^ 

(for b«ih wdar on* bUskri) irifo kit jimuiiW 

br tii t ttidthoidder, tU tht fedioir for kit Qtok ; 

ktring got bold of wliick, ht tt onoe drtggod blm twty 

btebrorat round the busk into the deme tbnde. Aa 

the non ley on the unfortonete nten, he femtlj cried, 

* Help me I kelp me t O God 1 men, help me I ' After 
vhioh the fearful beaat got hold of hit oeok, and then 
all WM atill, except that hie oomrodes heard the bonea 
of hit neok oracking between the teeth of the lion.** 
^tnr more anecdotea of a aimilar nature will be found 
Greenwood't iutereatiog work, *' Wild Sporta 
of tud'^^^rld.** The oolour of the African lion la 
generally iHawny yellow, like 'the general olaaa Zee; 
the only eaoeption being the Capo lion, which ia of a 
more brownian oolour. Of Asiatic lions there are three 
varieties,— the Bengal, the Peraian, and the maneieas 
lion of Guxerat. l%e Aral of theae ia amaller in «i«e, 
with a leas expansive mane, and it ia usually of a lighter 
colour than the African. It alaii does not poaaeas the 
same degree of courage which diatingnislies the latter. 
The Peraian lion ia miaraoterixed by the pale yellow 
oolour of ita fur. The mnrieleaa lion of Guxerat (Zao 
myrateiuii) ia diatinguishod from the other e)iecies of 
lions by its being nearly destitute of that appendage, 
the mane, which is auch a atrikiog feature of the 
African and Bengal lions. This variety is found iu 
Guserat, along the banka of the river Bomberiiiutteo, 
near Ahmedabad, extending through a large tract of 
country about forty milea in length. A rery excellent 
•ketch of this animal, which wo are unable to iuaert, 
will be found in the ** Tranaactiuns of tho Zoological 
Society " for the year 1838. The lion has been hailed 
by the title of ** king of beaata,'* and " monarch of the 
foreata," and haa been oonaidered aa tha emblem of 
msgeaty and might. It is the symbol of the Britiah 
nation, and is borne ou the royal arms. But all the 
poetic imagery with which it haa been surrounded ia 
altogether unlike its real nature, which ia character' 
ited by ita overwhelming ita prey merely bv aurpriae 
in attack, and its running away, generally, at the 
Blighteat display of reaiatance from man,— aoniolimea 
even the sight of man is sullloient to oauae the ** king of 
beasts " to take to degrading flight. (Set, also, articles 
Fblid« and Maxvxua.)— Baird's Unryclopadia 
tki Ifatural Seieneei ; Owen's Natural Jluiwj/. 

LtOM and Ujixooxn. — ^T hese neraldic aupportera of 
the royal anna of England were first adopted on tho 
accession of James 1,, a..i>. 1603. The lion was pre> 
▼ioualy the supporter of the English, and the unicorn 
the supporter of tho Scottisli shield. 

Lip, lip (Sax. lippa^ Lat. lahium), in Anat., con' 
stitutea the outer edge or border of the mouth. The 
lips are formed by muscular fibrea, glands, and cellular 
tiMue, covered by muooua membrane. They owe their j 
extremely red colour to the thinness of the covering 
membrane, and their aeusitiveness to an aliundant 
sup^y rk minnte nervous fibrea. They are not un-j 
freqaenfity Reeled with cancer, (^ea CAircxa.) The | 
lipa form part of the organa of speech, and are necea- 
aary *to the pronunciation of certain letters, which i 
are hence called labials or lip letters. j 

Line Acid, li'-pik, in Chem., one of four fixed fatty 
acida remaining in the retort when oleic acid ia distilled 
With nitric acid. 

LxPOOBAXXAno, Up-o^m^maff’ih ((}r. IHpo, I 
omit, and ppawmoft a letter), in Lit., is a term applied | 
to eertoin eompoaitiona ia wnioh particular letters are; 
invariably left out. Thus, Try phiodonis is reported by ' 
UesyobiuB to have written an Odyaaey iu which there ! 
was no a in the first book, no b in the second, and so on. 
Loi>e de Vega wrote a novel without using the letters 
I and as and G. W. Burroann wrote a poem in German 
witbootthe letter r. The production of such works 
it Isboriotts trifling; it serves no purpose, and the 
selection of psrticulsr words must seriously interfere | 
with the natural eourae of the poem or narrative, i 

Lipoma, li-po^-mA (Or. Upot, fot), in Burg., is a soft 
indolent tumoor, arising from a laxuriancy of fot in 
Ihe eellnlar membrane. 

LiPFRimo, to-pSHfo'-fo (Lat, Usor-eyed), 

is M ekronio inflammatoky ditsaae of the eyes, eom-^ 
sttinlyeafladbleared^tt. IteonsSsfeiiiitknsaradgtioB 
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XilBfi 


of nporifoirm knnoiipftom the Mgtiii qfidto 
wkiok^sn osoMs ikom to tMtof^klr dpiforw 
night. (Asa OpxTlu.i.lfrA.) ^ 

Lipxx, OxiAx OP, Uk4t«, In Oksmi^ C«HiO, w 
thetiesTb^, suppesM by Beraelids toAs nn 1^^ 
of oils and fats, and to auto with twfrequival 




wator to form gTyoerioe at the inOneU of deeon^. 
sition. 


LiQUBFACTToir, (Let. 

the act or operation of melting or disisiving, or tiit' 

~ rersion of a solid into a liqold hr the egeamfOr . 
When heat is applied in snfllcnent qaaa^ fin 
solid body, it changes its form and beeomegliqqUh ' 


oonversiim « 
heat. 

any solid 

In the case of ioe, this chsnge is colled Uqaefoea09l.| 
but in the esae of the metals it ia morO foemqnmy 
eallad fusion. Under the combined influenep wt ppm* 
•lire and cold, nearly all the Eases hate been 1' 

Bodies require very vsrious degrees of tempe 
liquefsotion. Mercury,for example, fosse et 80* t 
aero; while wrought iron requires a tempdratq^ I 
high as 3280^. (Stt Fnanro-Poiim.) . 

LiQUBUB, lik^-jfure (^.), apslstahlesnirltaoosoovM 
composed of water, alcohol, sugar, and some aromnao 
iufuHiuu extracted from fruits, seeds. Ac. BiflkPMtfi 
liqueurs vary according to the proportions of sugar aAfl 
alcohol contained in them. Amongst the Frenoh tbcy^ 
are divided iuto three classes. First, the rafq/faf, or 
simple liqueurs, in which the auger, the alcohol, end 
the aromatic siibBtance arc in small quantities. Amoqgbt 
these are anise,' water, noyau, and the apricot, chfirry, 
and other ratafiaa. The second diviaion consists of ofo 
oils, or fine liqueurs, withmore saccharine and spirituous 


e anisette, curagoa, Ao. The third era 
the creams, or superfine liqueur^ sooh as roeoglio^ 
maraschino, Dantxio water, so. iu some oases, tho 
same aromatic infusion may give its name to two dif* 
ferent liqueurs, according to the proportion of thUr 
oonstitueni materials; as saM da noyoa and erJms dp 
noyau. 

LiQcrxxi, (Lat. ligtto, X melt), a flnld; % 

material substance tne particles of whicn have a per* 
feet freedom of motion, without any senaible tendont^ 


the condition of fluidity. (Fas Flow.) 
of a liquid are held together with ounsiderable foroe. 
notwithstanding tbeirfireedom of motion ; siuoeasmiia 
|[tiantity of a liquid has a tendency to tske a spbsriopl 
lorm when at a distance from auy substance for whhdi 
its particles have greater afllnity than for one another* 
This is nartio'jlarlj apparent in meronry, oil, paig 
water. The first of these, upon being allowed to drop 
on a table, sephrates itself into globules ; and tbs twp 
others take a similar form when a srasu quantity «g 
either is suspended from the extremity of a polmM 
object. The form of the dewdrop ia also anotApp 
ianiiliar instance. 

LiquiDAMDAU, lUd-wid-dm-hait, iu Bot., % geu* of 
balsamiferous trees, oonstitnting the nat. ord. AUU»» 
ffiactir, or JiaiMmiJlum, There are three tpedpp, 
which are natives of the warmer parts of Indie. Hovtu 
America, and the Levant. £. oHtnialt yieldB thu 
liquid ttoriuD of the shops : this is obtsined from thp 
inner bark, which is afterwards used by the Tuihf fop 
the purpose of fumigation, and it the corfse fAywiis*, 
mails or slorax bark of pbarmsedogisto. In 
the tree is called xph>n effendi (the wood of out £or^ 



fragrant balsam. In tbsit offsets and nsss, 

products resemble the bslssms of Peru Md Tota* 
benxoin, Ac. 

Liquids, UV-wUm (Lat. Kguso, t itow), is Gyaas,| 
ieaterm applied to the'fourleitefsl»Phit,r, fromlh|i$r' 
readily uniting with other eonsonaots, aodflowiaf,/ig' 
it were, into their sounds. Thpy ara alee oalUd^iSii^/ 


Lxauoiitoii. (Ffs GLyepBvnga.) 

Lisp, tiai (Ang.4fox:.). it use3& signify the h 
field or pise# of $roaaA whetnia the ABOiefiitl 
hrid the jonfits and toumsaeirti. 1^«.wae'sMi 
from beiag satrouMsd withpdBa, op 

m wifo • Bit m kiider, Hlw 
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were doable* one for enoh oaTelier, eepcntinK 
them from eaeh other, lo that HbBj could not approach 
within a apear*! length. Henoe, to enter theliataia 
ne^ figuratively to denote engaging In a oentect. 

Lxct, Cvfu, List.) 

Lit s« JvniOB. (See Bkd or Jrnicn.) 

Litavt, Utf-d^e (Or. ttfaneia, eupplication), eigniflee 
a general anpifiioation for the removal of any calamity 
by wbicb a cnoreh, oommnnHy, people, or nation, may 
be a0kioted. Aa to the form in whieb litanies are 
made,— namely, in abort petitione by the priest, with 
responses by the people, St. ChrTBoatom derives the 
custom from the primitive ages, when the prieBt began 
and uttered l)y the spirit some tilings fit to be prayed 
fo^ and the people joined in the intercessions, saying, 
^We beseeon thee to hear ns, good Lord." Several 
of these forms were afterwards written down, and 
were the original of our present litanies. About 
A.B. 400, litanies began to be used in processions, the 
people walking barefoot, and repeating them with 
great devotion. At first the use of litanies was not 
fixed to nny stated time ; they were employed only as 
exigenoios required. The council of Orleans, a.d. 611, 
expressly recognises litanies as peculiarly solemn 
mpplioetions, and enjoins their use pr^aratory to the 
eeuDratlon of a high festival. In the Spanish church, 
in like manner, they were observed in the week after 
Pentecost. Other ooontries subsequently appointed 
them atavarlety of other seasons, till, in the seventeenth 
oouneit of Toledo, a.b. 604, it was decreed that they 
■honld be used once in each month. By degrees they 
were extended to two days in the week ; and Wednes* 
day and Friday, being the ancient stationary days, 
were set apart for that puriiose. These days are ap- 
pointed by the fifteenth canon of onr church for using 
ibe litany, to which, by the rubric, Sunday is added, 
as being the day of the greatest assembly for divine 
service. About A.n. 600, Gregory the Great, from all 
the litanies extant, composed the famous Seven-fold 
Idtany (Litauia iep<i/brmu)t by which Romo is said 
Co have been delivered from u grievous pestilenoe. 
3%ls has been the model followed by all the Western 
ohnrehes since that time, and ours comes nearer to it 
Chau that in the present Roman missal, wherein later 
popes had put invocations of saints and aiieh-like, 
which oUr reformers justly expunged. The Church of < 
Boglsnd litany, however, is not an exact traiiscrint of, 
any ancient form, though oomposed of niutoriids of 
▼ery ancient date. Before the last review of the common 
prayer, the litany formed a distinct service by itself, 
not nsM at the time of the other services ; but it has 
■hioe been united with the morning prayer, thoufA 
stili retaining its separate place in the Frayer-book. 
The litany is usnally considered as embracing four 
main divisions ; vis., invocations, depreoatious, inter- 
oessions, aud supplications. 

LxTCBr. (See ifxPBXLiuic.) 

LiTBBAar FnornaxT. (See Cottmiovt.) 

LirauATZ, lit-e-raif-te (Lat. liferat a letter), denotes, 
in general, learned men, or men of letters. In China, i 
it ia applied to all such aa are able to read and write 
their own language ; and is also the name of a parti- 
oultr sect, composed principally of the most learned 
men of that country, and called the jukiaa, or learned. 
The literati alone are capable of being made man- 
darins. 

LxTKBATrxv, (Lat. Zifera, a letter), in 

its widest rignifleation, denotea the whole of what has 
been written. This is the meaning which the word 
usually bears on the continent ; but with us it is gene- 
nUy restrioted to what may be termed elegant litera- 
ture, or beltee-leitreif to the exolnsion of works of 
positive science and mere erudition. Taken in its 
widest signincation, it is usual to divide it into several 
disliaot parte, according to periods or countries, or its 
difl^nt kinds. Thus we have the literature of the 
^imt world, of the middle ages, and of modem times j 
thelitenture of Greece, Rome, Ao. ; prose literature, 
pMtioal literature ; and so on. Under the names of the 
dmerent countries will be found an aocoant of thoiF 
UtsMtura, The history of literature is a sabieot of j 
, ’ •*tent and importance, and demanding fmr its ' 
Mention a union of some of the highest foeifities. It 
^ extensive and xninnte aenualntaiice with 
^ildka on the greatest variety of subjeotai o power of 
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oririealfydlsBirBiBgttefrvwioaemorilst akoosriedgo 
of their diifonnt aatbonri «nd a oowetr of Iraoiof tSo 
dependence or beerittg of ‘QUO work upon amotlmr^ To 
literature, '**in the moot eepedal xnatioitt, bbloiige 
poetry, aod, next in degree, narrattvs aod dieorwlivo 
history i then reasoning and pure speoulaiaoa, u an 
far 08 they inflnenoe the actions of haman life ; fiaafiy, 
wit and aloquenoo, provided they do not evaporate m 
the fleeting breath of words, bat display Uieanelves is 
the enduring form of written produotious."— ( fibkZeyel.) 
The main object of literary bistory is to show the 
general progress and phases of intelleetnal develop- 
ment, and of iDstbetio and moral eulture. Politao^ 
bistorv deals chiefly with events, literary faigtojufiHr 
Ibonght; eaoh merges into the other, and theyer^lSeoes- 
sarily connected in any complete narrative. ^ we eon- 
template the tree of collective knowledge and art, with 
its branches ramifying through all ages and tongues, 
through all gradations of mental culture, we find that 
it may be traced more particularly to ten nations. Our 
eye is first captivated by the flowery fields of Greek 
literature and art, the conspicuous beginning ci aU 
mental culture. On examining it more closely, we am 
carried back into oriental regions, where the stupen- 
dous monuments of Uindostan, the gigantic ruins of 
which stand forth a lie relics of a former world, meet 
our wondering ga/. '.u the firmest rock of this pri- 
mordial world. Moses laid the foundations of the 
temple of Hebrew prophecy, the glory of which 
irradiated the olden poetic and sacred tradition of 
Persia with a kindred refulgence as far aa it can be 
discerned amid the impure adniixinrcs of Arab creed. 
Both elements of mental culture, Greek and Oriental, 
after passing through the earnest Roman world, flow 
into Cnristian agcM, m vrhich a now living stem of noble 
intellect, grafted on the old northern stock, has shot 
forth with great vigour among the four roost cultivated 
nations of the west,— the Italians, French, Spaniards, 
and English — in poetry and criticism, in arts of every 
kind, and in philosophy, both true and false. The 
Gorman mind forms the conneotuig bond of this intel- 
lectual development of the four great Romanic nations ; 
inasmuch as it has been the cause aud mainstay of the 
great intellectual burst throughout Europe, **Tbe 
spiritual culture of those four nations rests on what 
we have already more than once oharaoterized as 
the four elementary powers of common objective per- 
ception ; accordingly, we see in the Italians imagina- 
tion and a love of art; in the French, reason and 
oratory ; in the English, keen perception and historio 
powers ; and in tke Spaniards, intense nationality and 
poetical feeling. But the German mind explores the 
more profound hidden sprinn of the inner ufe, where 
those elementary foroea no longer appear disunited, 
but the entire power of living oonsoiousness, both in 
thought and art, proceeds from one common root."— > 
(Schlegers JSietory of LUeraiure.) From the difil- 
culty of the undertaking, it is not to be wondered 
at that works on general literature are so rare. Even 
to take up the literature of a partionlar people, ox 
time, or science, is a labour that few are eqjnal to ; 
but some excellent works on these department exist, 
and those on the literature of the different oonntriea 
are rererred to in these articles. The olaasioal and 
meditevni writers have rendered scarcely any service 
to this departmeut, except by leaving materials. The 
classics contain ouly scattered and detached material# 
for a literary history, partly in biographies of poetk, 
philosophera, orators, Ac.; partly va oriticisma and 
extracts from their writings. TThe ntaresi approaoh to 
a history of literature among the inoienta oconvs ia a • 
•ingle onaptfr of Quintilian (B. x. o. i.), in which he 
passes rapidly over the names and eharaoters of the 
i^ts, orators, and historians of Greece and Some. 
Paterculus, also, in a remarkable passage, shows from 
historical instances how great men are lound to elnater 
together at partieular times and in partionlar nlaeea. 
The father of literary history is the celebrated Oonrad 
Gesner, whose work Biblio4heoa Universalis" (164S- 
66) contains vast stores of knowledge on the snlijeet of 
authors and their writing Arranged, however, not m 
ohroDol^ical, but in alpbabeticai order. Aa Italian 
desnit, Posserin, made a aomewhat nearer apprOacU-. 
to a work of this kind in bla ** Bibltotbeoa Bmeta," 
pnbliahod at Bobm la 1603- Stii^ aotwitkatandiiif 









io Idiilnw. mfmfhktSr xaUtlS^lZwSSM^i] 
•ii4 k* ^(HnpialM ih* world Ifedong tiUi to »alp*ii» tf 
Poljphottitiir doprivod hts oiii^ eye. He flfei Um 
outuaet of e Meeme which eltoiod oonliiie ** the eeti^ 
odities end orifiosJt of hnowledgea. eed fheir eec^ 
tneir tateotloni, their treditione, diten edmiuis* 
tranou end muagtiigt, their douneluiige, their oppo* 
eitiou, deoeye, depreseione, obUrions, removei, with 
the eeofu eod oocMione of them, end ell other eeente 
ooneeminf leeniing throughout the ogee of the 
world." Boeh a hiet^, he laya, would *' make learned 
in the nee aad adminittration of learning/’ 
!No dno’ hae preeumed to till up the outline whioli 
Bacon himl&eJf could but abetoh. The “ Prodromua 
Hiatorim Literariw" of Peter Lambeok, which waa 

S bU»h€4 at Hamburg In 1069, waa an attempt to 
tab a nnivercal bivtory of lettora ; hut ho waa unable 
to oarry it (hrtfaer than the times of Moaes and Oadraua. 
In I08S, Daniel Horhofi profemor at Kiel, in Holstein, 
publfshed hia welbknown "Folybiator/* a work of 
gredt emdition and judgment, and wiiieh in the next 
1 ^ roceired conaiderable additioua at the hands of 
l^rtoioa. ** In his review of books/* says Hallam, 
**in every province of literature, Morbof adopts a 
tuffioiently chronological order; hia judgments arc 
short, but usually jiidioioua ; hia erudition so copious 
that later writers have freely borrowed from the 
* Polyhiator,' and in many parta added little to its 
enumeration/* But be was more conversant with 
writers in Latin than the modern languages ; and in 
particular shows a acanty acquaintance with Engliah 
literature. Another century elapsed before another 
great work of this kind appeared. The *'Origine, 
Progroasa, e Stato attuale d* ogni Letteratura of 
Andrda, a Spanish Jesuit, was publiehed at Parma 
(1782>d0), in five vols. 4to. It is an extraordinary per- 
formance, embracing both ancient and modern literature 
in its full extent. His learning ia very extensive, but 
not, generally speaking, profound, and his style is rather 
diffuse and indefinite ; but his taste is correct, and his 
general views nut injudicious. The work of J. G. 
Eiohborn, — *'Oesohlohte der Literatur vom ihrein 
Anfauge bis auf die neuesten Zeiten" (ISOd-ll) f2nd 
odition, 12 vola., Gdttingeu, 1818), is more methodical 
and specific than any that bad preceded it, but shows 
• less thorough acquaiutanoe with science and the 
modern languages ttian with Oriental and theological 
literature. Of subsequent general literary histories 
the most important are Wachler*a “Haudbuch der 
‘Oeschichte der Literatur" (9rd edition, 4 vols., 18;i3), 
and Grasse's ** Handbuch der allgemoinen Litcratur- 
ffeaohiohte" (1837-65). The first great work on the 
fiterary history of any particular country ia that 
of Tiraboaohi, of Italy. It appeared in 1772-B2, 
in twelve volumes, 4to., and comes down to the 
oloae of the 17th century. "In full and clear ex- 
position, in minuto and exact iiiveatigation of facta, 
TiraboMW baa flow auperiora ; and snob is hia good senae 
in erltioifm, that we must regret the aparijiguae he has 
of it/'— ( nallam.) A writer, inferior in reputa- 
tion, but who devotes more attention to the analysing 
of works Chan Tiraboachi, is Comiani, whose <*Beooli 
detta Letteratura Italiana dopo il auo Bisonrgimento" 
was published in nine volumes (1804-1S). The French 
autiior Gragudod baa also written a bistoiy of Italian 
Bteratore (1811-19). Siamondi's " History of the Litera- 
ture of Bouthem Europe’’ ia a pleasing and popular 
work, yet by no means superfioial or unaatiaiaotoiy. 
Thare ia no eateemed complete history either of French 
er Engliah literature. The colossal literaiy history of 
Ftaoe, undertaken by the Benedietiiies in 1733, is 
etitt unfinished. In 1967, Demogeot publiakod e bril- 
lient summary in one volnme. Warton’a ** History of 
Engliah PoetW," extending only to the reign of Eliia- 
betETheB remained a fhvourita work. H^lam't ** In- 
tj^ni^n to the Literature of Europe in the 16th, 
10«h, and 17th Centuries” is a work hardly mpaM^, 
in nspeet of learning and pbiloeophieal mticiam. 
any literary history. In GermaBy, Brooker, Teune- 
SH^ BuUe, and others, hove written fafstorke of 
phikMtophr. vilmer is the pyiueipid general histe- 
&u of OermMi Utenduto; 

.Ig ) ; Wilhelm eou Sehleg^ 
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of Qponith flud pntugiML 

mipot euHiormtke ktelQKy of , 
that by Georgs Tiokaer, 8 vois. ^ 
literature is due of the most mntked f 
an advaaeed eivfiiaation, and it eiew 
influsace on imotioal we, oh the dei 
and on the progress of ageS, A« eivBia ^ 
dififhsed, the literatore of # eoontiy comes tndrhi 
more iato sympathy with ordinary BAb' ,Eo9 •. 
literature lose anyudM by being thus broagbt lite' 
oontaot with oommon Ine ; tor those works are edsriltid'^ 
best and most useful which speak to the fsiUngl anf - 
empathies of the greet mass of the pscmle, .Too 
frequently, and too long, have literature nha 
completely alienated from each other, like two diSfilMii 
worlds, having no interesti, no sympathtes in ohidi* 
mon, to the great injury of both. Literature has bota 
despised in the eyes of the world, and the world haabsHi 
too much overlooked by men of letters. **The iaolfe 
tiou of the learned, as a distinctive body,” says Skem , 
Bcblegel, **rrom the great mam of the j^plo, is m 
most formidable obataole in the way or uetiouat 


civilisation. The varions innate incUnaUonB, nay, 
very conditions and oiroumsianoea of men, shoiud, io is. 
cerlaiu extent, co-operate, if the produotiohe Of tm' 
mmd are to be perfected or appreolated ” *' lAe pgU* 
ducts of the mind cannot really be said to have eny 
other fertile soil in which to take root than those seut^ 
ineufs oomtnoii to all noble-minded and God-seekhig 
meu. and with these the genuine patriotism and natkmal 
reminiscences of a people, whoae accents they breathe 
and whose welfiiure tney are intended to promote.** "It 
is ciiriims among ourselves to trace the decline of the 
favourilo aniusemeuts of our ancestors. The theetiei 
are almost deserted by the ranks which used to fbe* 
mient thorn. The public assemb^-rooms of the rioli, 
the suburban places of retort for nightly entertain^ 
monts, once so oommon among the middle olassea, are 
alike fulling into comparative disuse. Of the increased 
infrequency of play, or even games of skill in sodety, 
every-one can judge. Of wine, the oqnsampiion bat 
certainly not increased one half in a centuiy, while the 
number of oonsumers has probably been quintupled of 
sextupled. All these things afforded a eertaia quantify 
of oocupaiion, and the aubstitute for one and all hoe 
been the same,— fitemf Mrs/’— (Brandt’s XHHionin/,} 
One effect of this great spread of literature iu Ate 
present day is to be regretted. greet demand upon 

the powers of disUngioshed men nf lettem. and the 
temptation to satisfy Uie cravings of ifae publiO, lead to ' 
the production of works not thoroughly matortd; Aim 
hence there is in the literature of the present dcy /^ 
lamenUbla amount of loose thinking and oareleii| '„ 
writing ; nor is tb^ce that proportion of worite of 'w 
enduring nature that might be expected. The reiBMF'’ 
that have been levelled at literature, aa a ptofiMIBMu 
are no longer ap(>lioable to it. lu this, aa la iMjy 
other walk of lite, talent, industry, end penerenasis 
will invariably command success. ^ 

Lztuauou. {Set Lxau, Oxxnxe ov.) . 

LtTBXASis, Uth-V-i^ne (Gf. lUhot, a stonaLla 
ia the disease of stone in the bladder, or fadagy <Aia 
Caiovlus). Also a disease of the ereUds» ill Udwh 
their margins are beset with small hard tattoosg, 
LiTHiUK, UA'-s-um, in Obem., -' s y m bol et WM f. 
0’5, spec. grav. 0*69,— one of tha alkaline ftotta Of' 
metals, of which potsssium, lodiom, emsiont, aaufji- 
btdium, are the other members. It closOly reMvhito 
these metals in most of its properties, raritaljsf ili'^ 
alkali by its uniou with oxygen, deconsp^ngWhliir ek ' 
ordinary temperatares, and having io levr •pOni 
gravity that it will float in tiie Jightost knovni iu 
It ie found in nature, in avaUatde quattdliaa. 
triphyline, petalite, and lepidolite; and flm i 
perimente of Messrs. Bunsen and Kirehoff, » aj 
to be very widely distributed in minule r**' 
in mineral springs, loiliL end toe eahei i 
The oxide hthik LiO, (onsM n hydrate 1 
ash and soda. It differs Aom them hj f 
soluble in wa4er, by netdiliqnaseiiigineiri aq« 
xngon plettmun •% a IM tampecature, Tha i 
iitbia ere eokeirlMa. TKe ntoialf k 

a uesoentt the etdplitoe u toluhle^i 
ala;toatf 
toOM " 
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Ifl oubM, and ii ?erjrd^queioeiitaiid aolubla Ib alaobal : vatoB. Tht UtlumpliiB ahalk aad tBic.ikrIdffhM'nMd 
therein differing from the ohlorldat of potMalom «Ba in the Mebotion ct drawinga and imMng on the atnna. 
•odium. The ialts of lifchia, when expoaed on plati* are both made of amiztwe of talUMrrWbita wav, aoap, 
num wire touAe inneB blowpipe flamot colour the outer and aheU*lae. which ie ooloured by the addition of a 
flame a briiKiihV red. It willbe aeeo from the above little lampblack, to allow the artiat to tee Umeflhct of 
brief description, that litbia forme the oonneeting link bis work while the drawing ia in progreaa. 4 KtOe 


value from the time or their diacovery, in 1817, by and there ii aome little difference m the propornona in 
Arfwedsou, until a few yean ainoe, when Dr. Garrod which they are mixed for caoh oompontion remaot- 
introduoed its we in eaaee of gout and atone. Ite ivaly. The whole ia melted and blended together over 
action on the uric concretions ia much more rapid than a alow fire, and the mixture ia then poured into moulds, 
that of the ealta of potaasiom and sodium. It is gene- in which it ia idlowed to Ary and harden for uao.^|||he 
xally exhibited in the form of aerated carbonate or chalk ie moulded in the form* usually adopted focTny- 
efferveacing citrate. Its name ia derived from ZMot, a ona, and it is used in its dry atate; bulrthe ink le 
atone, it having been found in the mineral kingdom robbed on a palette, like any ordinaiy water-colour, 
only. Md applied to the etone bywneana of a pen or oamel- 

LiTBOOBikrBT, (Gr. lithotf a atone, and hair pencil. The soap which ia used in ue above oom- 

prepAvta, to write), an important branch of the art of poaitiona canaea them to be soluble in water, and when 
prJuting, by which impressions can be taken from the design ia completed, it moat therefore be fixed on 
drawinga or writing of any description, executed on the stone. This ia done by pouring a weak solution of 
atone with cnmpoaitiona of a greasy nature, termed nitrous acid over it, which has the effect of destroying 
lithographic chalk and lithographic ink. The process the soluble nature of the composition by combining 
fa a chemical one, based entirely on the antipathy with the soap and neutralizing ita properties, ao that 
which exists between water and oil, or grease of any the chalk or ink ir ' n longer liable to injury from the 
kind, and which prevents them from entering readily applioation of w: \‘r to the atone. After this the 
into combination. This will be seen from the descrip- atone ia deliverrd to the printer, who damps the 
tion of the method by which lithographtc printing is surface with water rendered slightly aoiduloua by 
effected ; and aa the impreBsiona are taken from a plain the addition of a very small quantity of nitrons 
end even surface, whien is prepared to receive printers' acid. As the stope ia porous, all the parts which 
Ink in some parts and to rigect it in others, it differs are untouched by the greasy ink or chalk imbibe the 
entirely from ordinary printing from movable type and water readily ; but the design remains perfectly diy, 
wood-engravinga, on the one hand, in which the impres- on account of the greasy nature of the composition 
sion is derived from projeoting pieces of the original with which it has been ezaented ; since grease and 
•urUsoc, between whion s^cs have been out away by water will not combine. A roller charged with print- 
the graver, -—and from printing from steel and copper* ing-ink is now passed over the stone, and as oil enters 


Bad graver. The invention of the art ia due to a Ger- wetted nortioDS of the stone which are untouched by 
man, Alois Sennefelder, who first practised it about the chalk or ink, and will pass over them, leaving 
179S, and introduced it into Germany two or three perfectly clean and unsoiled, A piece of paper which 
years after. ^ One of the first to whom he eommnni* nss been previously damped ia then laid on the stone, 
cated bis discovery was a gentleman of Frankfort, and an impression of the drawing or writing is obtainM 
named Andrd, who aralied it with success to printing in the usual manner by the aid of a pnnting-press. 
' jnusu^ Hie son, Mr. P, H. Andrd, introduced the art Another method of preparing a stone for lithographic 
Into this oountiy in IBOl. He did not, however, take printing, Is to cover the surface with a coating of gum* 
put a patent for the process, lest it should be discovered water coloured with a black or red pfgment. The 


any decided euoMss, owing to its capabilities not being appear throngb it, giving the drawing or etching the 
f uOlmeatqr Although the process was appearance or having been executed in white on a 

adopted at the yvar-offloe for printing rough maps black nr red ground, as the case maybe. Oil is then 
tad the plans of battles, it was not practised in Eng- applied to the stone, which readily imbibes it titeongh 
tend to any extent until about twenty years after its tbe openings made in the ground by the 'etobiBg-oesdie. 
fosooyeiy, when it was brought into general use by After this the ground is washed oflT, and impeessions 
Mr. Ankennann, an artists* colouraan and print pub- are taken from the stone in the manner already de- 
hlner of celebrity. Since that time the process has scribed. Drawings exeented in black «nd white on b 
w®® extended and improved, and is now ap- tinted ground, or in three tints, as it isnsnalteterm^, 

plied to the production of coloured prints, which can are imitated in lithograph by printing two hnprss- 
•oarocly be dutun^shed from bighly-flnished water- sionson the same piece of paper from two diffSront 
wonr drawings. The stone on which designs for stones. From one ofthese the design, which is drawn 
lithographio printing are drawn is brought prinoipsllj upon it vrith chalk in the usnal manner, is obtefBCd. 
from Bavaria. It is a kind of calcareous slate, soft and the tint is produced from the other mesas of 
f ° j P®*]®®** of o gteJ or yellowish colour. It colouring matter, the parts which are to appear vrtlto 
i- 1* ?, 1 ?? ‘ t ^ ^fiosrnsi in Is^a blocks, wbich^sre in tbe impression having been scraped out Mforoiuy 


incben in thickness ; but great care is required lu the from two or more stones, the printer must tws oars 
opera tion, as the stone is of a brittle nature. To that the impressions register accurately, or fit ezaetly 
ronoer tn^ fit for the Mtist's use, the surface of the together j that is to say, that tbe imprint of the seoona 
•labs must be n^e perfectly level and even, and this and following stones, ff 
to done by rubbing or ffrinding the face of one stone on ‘ " 

that of another,— a litUe fine sand, moistened with 
water, haying been placed between them to facilitate 
the operation. Stones treated in this manner are said 


M imooth as posribte. 
poliihed, by rubbing it with pumieeiateBiaaM 





ronpipMHiiAi. ixfommaoi. 
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iH!hdl»hk'fi^h«^KpplMltoth»pipw. Acmnitt^ogifiB 
of this ootliiit liOvittf ’lMev traoff^ed to ii nkny 
•tooM ii xttij be fkc ligbto eed diedoweof 

the drewbig ere prodoeed ob two of them, in whet mey 
bp termed woebea offMpie endiieatrel grey, end theee 
form the second end third stones from which imprints 
■re teken. Others ere charged in the requisite perts 
with the primery tints thet eppeer in the drewinc end 
those that ere neoessery to modify these end blend 
them together. The eherp, dark, finishing touches, 
end the final coat, consisting of a sort of gleso or wash 
which softens and subdues the tints that hsre besn 
alr^dy laid on, are plaoed on othere, and the whole 
are applied to the paper in sneoession in the order 
required. ' It will be seen that the prooess is one which 
demands great nicety in ita exeention, and that the 
greatest skill and care aro necessary in preparing the 
etones and insuring perfect scaiwacy of register, with* 
out which the picture produced would be entirely 
spoilt, SB the edge of one colour would lap over and 
euoroaoh on the space jotted to another, and tho 
work would bo blurred in tint and indistinct or ill* 
defined in outline. Trade circulars, and specimens of 
MS. and handwriting, which are often given in bio- 
graphical works, are written in lithogra|>hio ink, on 
what is called transfer-paper, and the writing is after- 
wards transferred from the paper to the stone. The 
paper Is unsized, but a thin coating of gum, prepared 
in a particular manner for the purpose, is spread over 
the side which is intended to be written upon. When 
the ink is dry, tlie paper is damped on the reTcrse side, 
and laid with the writing downwards on a polishea 
stone. The moisture that has been applied to the 
back of the paper partially dissolves the gum, and the 
paper can be removed, leaving the gum and the writing 
beneath it upon the stone. The next step in the pro- 
cess is to wash away the gum, after which impressions 
can be taken from the stone in the usual manner. Im- 
pressions of maps, charts, armorial bearings for book- 
plates, and designs of a similar nature, are taken from 
engravings executed on steel or copper plates in litho- 
graphic ink, and transferred to polished stone while the 
ink is still wot. Maps printed in this manner are but 
littie inferior to thoee which are printed from the plate 
itself, sad they can be prodnoed at a far cheaper rate, 
owing to the tediouanoss of the process of printing 
flrom plates compared to that of printing l>oro stone. 
When the engravini^ is of small size, several impres- 
sions can be ranged side by side, in rows, and taken off 
' at ottoe by a eingle stroke of the press. When the 
work is very large, the transfer may oe mode to a plate 
of sine instead of stone, as stones of considerable size 
arc liable to break under the pressure that is brongbt 
to bear on them. The transfer is made and impressions 
are taken ftom sine plates in the same wav as from stone. 
On account of the siibstitution of sino plates for stone, 
the term zincography is applied by some to this kind 
of printing firom a plane metal surface. With regard 
to ^ preparation of drawings on stone, it should 
be remarked that atones ahonld be lelocted that are 
perfectly free from flaws, and of a anffleient degree of 
flardneaa. They ehould also be free from aoratobee ; 
and to oeonre similarity of texture throoghont the 
work, the granulation of the stones should be uniform 
all over tho anrraoa for drawings in imitation of chalk 
' and pencil. While exeenting tho drawing, tho artist 
ahonld be .careful to ptavent anything whatever from 
IhHing on the stone, as many instances have occurred in 
which a good picture has been injured by allowing frag- 
ments of the chalk to fall on the atone while ahaipen- 
iPgtbc crayon, or even specks of saliva ; while some have 
been irretrievably destroyed by the imprint of the thumb 
or finger inoantionsly plMed on thesurfooe in handling 
the stone while the hand was warm. Stones that have 
beM already used can be made available a second time 
by soraping off the original drawing and rubbing down 
the snrface.— Bef. Bayliirh CveldpwdSia,— Arts and* 
Sdeneets HnUmandel'SilrtqfZlravii^OBfiltoas. 

IiifBOKaircT, lifV'O-iiidn-ss (Or. litAss, a atone, a&d 
mantolo, divination), is a epeoiee of dhrination per- 
frfrmed by meaaf of atones. In this vnyr Helmi is 
.reported to bava fbretold the destruction of Ttoy. ^ 

LrtHOMTUwttOf U4koiMp4» (Or. litlk0i,aatos«, 
■nd frifte, I wear away), lnMed„ was a term need to 
’diBOte eertein mediefneB which were bdieted to bfive 

im 


Zdtmufi 


the power of dipaolyiiig ealculi In the Uidder;^ Thi^ 
were ehlefiiy preparatioiM. Of »lkBliea, wh|e)v oTOOv- 
noting the acid stale of toe orine^ tended to il|evii!le 
the pain; but experience baa abnodantly proved twt 


of oaleoli. 

Lxtbotovt, li-fAsf'-c-ais (Or. Utk&t, a atona, and 
iemno, 1 out), in Surg., is the operation of outtinfi into 
the bladder, in order tb extraot one or more itoaei or 
calculi from it. In the article Oalovimb we hAvt' 
already given an account of the nature and formation 
of these subslanoes ; and here we aball notice shortly too 
operation that is generally had reconrao to in order to 
remove them. It ia first of all necaasary to aaoertilti 
the actual existence of the atone in the bladder, and 
that it is not encysted, or adherent to any portion of 
ita substance. This is done by introduoing a mctaUlo 
instrument, called a sotnid, through the urethra into 
tho bladder, by which the atone may he felt, and B 
sound produced by striking it. Several methods navo 
been recommended of extracting the atone ; but tbara 
are only two of them that can be adopted with any 
propriety : one of these is called the ** high opera- 
tion,** from being performed immediately above tiia 
pubes. There are, however, acveral objeotipna to thia 
mode of operation, and it is now rarely adopted, ex- 
cept for sqrae special reason^ aa where there is disease 
of the urethra. The other is called the '* lateral ope- 
ration,'* on account of the prostate gland and neck of 
the bladder being cut laterally. In this case tho ind- 
siona are made In the perinsBnm, and the neck and 
lateral part of the bladder laid open, ao as to allow of 
the extraction of the stone : it ia to be removed by the 
finger if possible, and if not, by a forceps. Where 
largo, it is sometimes necessary to crush the atone, 
and take it away piecemeal ; in every inatanoe the 
cavity of the bladder ought to be examined with the 
finger, to ascertain that there ia no other atone pre- 
sent. Where numerons, they may be removed with a 
scoop; and if broken down, tepid water should be 
injooted, so as to remove every portion of the calca- 
reous matter, and prevent a nueleua remaining for the 
formation of a future atone. The after-treatment ia 
simple ; the wound is left open or only covered with 
some simple ointment, and in a dependent position, 
that the urine may flow freely through' it. The patiwt 
is to be kept quiet, and on a low regimen, end dilufipt 
drinks administered ; and any symptoms of inflanima* 
tion are to be met by prompt antipnlogistio treatment. 
In the course of two or three days the urine begins to 
flow by the urethra, and is Boon wholly discharge Id 
that way. • 

Lxtuotbxty, U’thof-re-te (Qr. iiihos, a atone, atifl 
ieiro, I break into pieces), in Surg., ia the oparat^ 
of breaking intb pieoea a caloulus in the blMdsrby 
means of instruments passed, into that organ 'through 
the urethra, so that the fragments may be diaohargod 
through the latter, and thus the perrormance of tm 
operation of lithotomy rendered unnecessary, ^ia la 
one of the great trinnipba of modem surgery, and Ha 
introduction has taken place ainoe the oomnleneea^ant 
of the present century. Various modes of perlbrming 
the operation have neen adopted, but the most ap** 

{ iroved is that of pasting a pair of etrong altding 
breeps, fhrnisbed with teethu through the ttreHign 
into the bladder, and laying hold of the ealoidua. When 
the lower limb of the forceps ia fixed in a vSee, tmatna 
upper struck smartly with a hammer, ao at td 
the atone. The initmiaent ia then witfa^frawp, find 
the fragments ore afterwards voided with the nrhia:^ 

If portions remain, the operation ia rc^mdedfrom tikaw 

to time. This operation » so simple, atteoM with m 
little danger, and prodnative of ao Httle bani, ar tW" 
render it, where it can be need, tomeasnrably . 

able to uthotomy. When the ealoiiU m tefy-pwlM 
or very hard. it cannot be adopted. ' - ' 

Lnicoe, hf'-Mvs, in Chem,, # blue odlouiHag.* 
obtained from the JfiKWs/ie MiiofiaHa, ead mr’' 
with a aolntion oerbonete of pdeah. That 

character of this eonveiiiittt teat daee^ea U 

gation. It ia much need W ehaWiilHi m 
tost for the preaenee of frag Md jOkaU ip a tSL 
erfsaeoiianixtiira. Itfr fiafi(ira%iised‘hi Hwl 
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littOtM 


of litfDuS'papat, wJudh !• prerond la tho floUowiDg 
toanner :—Oomiiioo eomaierotA Utnrai St digMttd ia 

Tomao^. It it 
F are dipptd 

, .. tthelitmaa 

ioeif oontMBa alkaliaa matter ; in whiok eaie it will be 
necettarjr to fdd dilute aoid until the Uua colour just 
t>e;;inei to bora, when a fewdropsof the alkaline litmus 
aolution should bo added to rMtore the balanoo. Blue 
Utmut-paper it burnt red bj acids. Ileddened by 
beinfp outpended for a few seodods over the fumes of 
aoetio acid, it serves as a test for alkalici, which restore 
it to its original colour. It ia hardly neoessary to direct 
the atudeat to keep litmns-papors out of the reach of 
the light end aoid pr alkaline fumes. (For the rationale 
of the action of acids and alkalies on litmus, e«e 
fULTa. fite also BoocBLLjk.) 

Litotxb, (Gr.), in Bhet., is a figure of 

epoecii, wherein, by denying tho contrary of whut we 
intend, more ia eignifiod than we would seem to ex- 
press. Thus, ** a man of no mean ability j “ meaning 
of considerable ability.** 

Lxikk. {8m Mbtuio Ststbic.) | 

IiiTTZR, lU*-ter, a term applied in Agr. to the straw, 
fern, or other dry substances which are placed undrr 
horses and cattle, in the stables, cow-houses, farm- 
yards, &e,f for tho purpose of keeping tlie aniniaU 
clean and warm, and providing a supply of manure. 
Bor this latter object ml sorts of dry materials ought 
to be carofuUy collected and stacked for winter use. 
TTho term is also used to denote a brood of young pigs, 


j called a fitter, la the latter case it is usually 
colled n Aorse-ll/fcr ; and a similar carriage in India 
ia called a palanquin. 

ZitTVaOT, UV-^ur-je (Or. Uitourghit from hUon^ pub- 
lic, and CF^on, work), denotes, in the original, any 
pubilo act or service, whether of a sacred or sroular 
nature. It afterwards came to be applied goueralJy to 
the public service of God in the Church, and in this 
flense is freoiiently used in the Septuagint translation 
cf the Old Testament. At a later period the term was 
restricted to tho cl&co of the holy Communion, and in 
this sense it ia to bo understood when we speak of the 
Liturgy of 6t. James, St. Chrysostom, &c. At the 
present day the word is employed to designate tho 
ordinary proscribed service or the Church, cither with 
or without the Communion office. In the first ages 
every bishop was liberty to order the form of divine 
service in uis own church ; and accordingly each par- 
ticular church or diocese hod its proper liturgy. This 
privilege the bishops retained for several ages. Hence 
we find that in early times different liturgies were in 
use in different parts of this country; the cathedrals 
of York, Lincoln, Hereford, and BiWigor, and even 
Aberdeen, in Scotland, having their respective uses. 
Christian liturgies are divided into three classes, — those 
of the Eastern, the Boman Catholic, and the Pro- 
testant churches. In the Eastern church several 
liturgies are in use. That ascribed to St. James is 
used by the church at Jerusalem, and may date as far 
back os the 2Dd century; but many additions have 
been made in later tiroes. The liturgy of St. Mark 
lAlezaudrine liturgy) is ascribed to Cyril of Alezon- 
dria, and still forms the main part of the Coptic and 
Ethiopian liturgies. A third very important liturgy is 
contained in the Apostolic Constitutions, and has been 
ascribed to Clement of Borne ; but modem iiiveetiga- 
tions have shown that its origin most belong to a later 
Period. The liturgies of Basil and Chrysostom are 
revirioue of the liturgy of St. James, and are the main 
wunwa of tho liturgy of the Bussian olinrch. The 
first beginnings of the Boman liturgy undoubtedly 
maeh back to (be time of the earliest bishops. In the 
Bonrieh obnrch the liturgy is divided into several books 
or olfiem i as the Breviary, containing the matins, Isads, 
2®* i,r"® Ceremoniale, or office pe.ciiliar to tba pope ; 
the Missal, or office of the mass ; tM Pontlficale, aireot- 
fog tlia lunoUons of the bishops; and theBitualeor 
f aerate, for the guidance of the simple prieeta or in- 
»^r clergy. In the language of the Church, the 
jwrd liturgy IS wphed only to the office of the moss. 
, fm witory can be traced oaok as far as the middle or 
1146 


Xiiturgy 


and of the fttb eenttiij. 


the Great mode 



Till, and Urban TIIL Tba Ambroaiaa Hti.. 

is nsed in the eathednd at Milan, ia by i 

oAoribed to Barnabas; but it takes its name fleam St. 
Ambrose, who mado some obanges in it. It diffim 
from the Roman in form, but not in doctrine. The 
Mosorabio liturgy in Spain had nndoubtedly a very 
early origin. It wae approved by Isidore of BeviUo, 
and'the fourth council of Toledo. The Gallioan liturgy 
is that which was anciently in nse in the Oa^aii 
church, and ie said to have had Hilary of Poitiers 
among its authors. It was supplanted by the Homan 
liturgy introduced by Pepin and Charlemagne. Tho 
whole of the Boman liturgy is in Latin; those of 
Protestants in the veroaoular of the different oountries. 
In 1523 Luther drew np a liturgy or form of prayer 
and administration of the saeraments, which in many 
points differed but little from the mass of the Church 
of Home. He did not, however, confine his followers 
to this form; and banco ereiy country in which 
Lutheranism prevails has its own liturgy, freeing 
with tho others i: sientials, but differing in many 
things of an imn .orial nature. In recent times, 
Lutherans have 1>i‘gun to It^ more and more etrees 
upon the litargicai parts of divine service; and in 
many parts of tho continent changes have been intro- 
duced in the liturgies which have given rise to violent 
controversies, those in favour of the changes being 
accused by tbeir opponents of leaning toward the 
view s of the Roman Catholio church. Cmvia prepared 
no liturgy ; but bis followers in Genova, France, Hol- 
land, and other places, drew up forme of prayer, of 
which tho Genevese atiii the French are the most im- 
portant. In Scotland, the Presbyteriaa churches make 
use of no liturgy. The most celebrated among the 
liturgies of the Protestant churches is that of the 
Cburoh of England. The publication of Henry YHI.’e 
** Primer,*' in 1635, was one of the first step! in the 
refommtion of doctrine and worship in this country. 
Two years later the Convocation appointed a com- 
mittee to compose a book entitled *'Tbe Godly 
limt Pious Institution of a Christian Man/' oon- 
taining a declaration of the Lord's Prayer, tho 
A\e Maria, Creed, ten commandments, eeven eaora- 
roente, &c. In 1546 a second Primer came out, and 
in 1547, the let of Edward VI., Archbishop Cranmer. 
Bishop Ridley, and eleven other eminent bishops and 
divines, wore oommieeioned by the king to draw up a 
communion-service, and to complete the whole liturgy 
by adding pablio offices for Sundays and holidays, for 
baptism, confirmation, matrimony, burial, and other 
special ocoaeions. Our excellent liturgy, thus compiled, 
was revised and approved by the archbishops, bishops, 
and clergy of both provinces of Canterbury and York* 
aud then confirmed by the king and three eetatee in 
parliament, 1648. Some objjcotione being taken to 
certain parte of it, it wee ordered to be revised ; and* 
in 1651, again received the sanction of narliament. 
These acts, however, were repealed in the first year of 
Queen Mary, who restored the Latin liturgies of the 
Roman church. In 1669, the first year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the act of repeal was reversed, and 
the former liturgy, the second book of Edward, was 
restored. It was, however, subjected to a further re- 
vision, by which some few passages were altered, and 
the petition in the litany for baing delivered ** from the 
tyranny of the bishop of Borne knd all his detestable 
enoemitiee," left out, in order that oonacientioiiB 
Catholios might not be prevented from joining in the 
common service. In the first year of James I. (1601) 
it underwent another revision* in oonsequeoce of a 
oonferenoe held at Hampton Court between some 
bishops and divines of tne Chnroh of England on 
the one side, and some Pnritane on the otbeB. The 
principal changes introduced were additions of some 
prayers aud tnenksgivinge* and of that part of the 
Catechism which coataint foe doctrine of foe aa^a- 
meote. Some alterations were also made in the rubrio 
relative to the absolution, to the confirmation, and to 
the offioe of private baptiem, wldch waeootiflned to tho* 
lalffikl mittieter, eo as to prevent laymen from preeiun- 
ingtobaptise. In foit state It oontinaied till foe reign 
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ctObufkiU., ^h»f hk. 16 it« i■•Hd»«9BlBMoll «n- ha 3 ^ Sram than intarSobotor a«ta«‘m««ad» 

Mwwrliig %nua bith^ mtA m wny PiMbyttfian m amj aids, adnoto widoii Ibn^diM' 

diftata, to inalca i^rataonsttla tad nM«M*fy altars aatwoila, thattaomtoMoop iitarly tba 
tionaaa tbwahoald jointer a|rraoa|K>s,BiBaaaalBtMila ttoMo^ tha tobnlaa. Tbaooflb tba o^pillafiil W 
Moff «ldea nil eneh aida* to aof^ tha ptaae of aoy of blood paaaaa into totra-lobular Tointr, of^bleii OM^ 
the twelira prineipala who ahoiila happen to bo abeent. with ita ontimad branohea, oeoopina tha eantaa m' 
These oammiaaioDenhadaevaralmeeuiigaat the Baeoy, axbaf each lobule; and these iBtnlobiii|ar tolna^ W 
but to warj little puirpooe, aa the two parties could not soocesdve junetion and oondux, make an tba tram 
come to any afTreeueat, some of the Prosbyteriatis of the hepatio Taias, by whteh the blood or tha poitol 
maintaining that it was too bad to be mend^; and eein^ after eeoreting the bile, is oarried ftom the Jitoc* 
Baxter prepared one of his own, which he propo^ in The seoretion of bile (ete Bilb), though tbe ebiaf nhA 
its place. The oonferenee, therefore, broke up without most obvious of tbe functions of the liver, ie aot tbo 
anything being done, exoapt that some particular only one which it has to perform ; for recent ddeooeeriN 
alteiutions vrere proposed hy the episcopalian divinea, have shown that important ohanMt are effsoted toearv 
which, in the May following, were considered and tain constituenta of tlie blood, in ita transit throujrit 
agreed to by tbe whole clergy in convocation. The this gland, whereby they are rendered more fit 1 ^ 
English liturgy wea then bronght into the state in their anba^uent purposes in tbe nninsal eoenoipy. 
whidi it at present etanda, and was unanimously sub- Vrom the labonn of M. 0 . Bernard, it appears th«b 
aoribed by both houaeaof eonvoeation of both provinces the low form of lUbaminons matter oeuveyed from Ibp 
on the 2(Kh December, 16 tfl ; and being broucht to alimentary canal by the blood of the portal weiiik 
tbe house of Lords the March following, both liouses requires to be submitted to tbe iafluenoe of the liver 
passed an act for its ertablishmeut. The English before it can be assimilated by the blood. The Uvev 
liturgy was adopted in Ireland shortly after the Re- also possesses the remarkable property of formitt|f 
formation in England. The English liturgy, says sugar ont of prinoiplee in tbe blood which contain no 
Bishop Jebb, ** possesses a peculiar temperament, trace of sacoharine or amylaceous matter. Thoenre> 
equally remote from all extremes, and harmoniously tory apparatus of the liver consists of tbe hepatie, 
blending all excellMicies : it is not superstitious, it is common, and cystio ducts, and tbe gall-bladder. Th* 
not fanatical, it is not oold and formal, it ia not rap- biliary ducts commence by unall twigs in eaoh lobule, 
turouB and violent ; but it unites, beyond any other and join, forming, where they emerge from the gland, 
human Composition, sublime truth and pure spirit, the hepatic duct. This dnet, after peesing down for » 
the calmest wisdom and the most energetic devotion." short (iiatanco, ia joined at an angle by the cystio duet 
Liturgies, as a speoiai branch of practical theology, from the gall-bladder. The common dnet thus fomed 
have been divided into three parti ; via. (1) Dogmatical, is called the ductus cornmnnis ooledoohus, and emptice 
or an investigation into the nature and essence of liturgy itself into the duodenum. The retention of tbe mate- 
(divine service) ; (2) historioal, or the history of the rials of the bile in the blood ante like a poison upon 
Tarious liturgies ; and ( 3 ) praotical, or the application the nervous system, and if the •aspensioo of eecretum 
of the results of the two former parts to the present is complete, death aoon takes plaee. Muoh of the 
condition of divine worship. cerebral disturbauoe eooompaaying dyspepsia, aome 

Livbb, Rn'-«r (Sax. lifer. Or. hepar), in Aoat., is the forms of whioh are popularly known as *Mivar com- 
secreting organ or gland by which the bile is formed, plaint," is doubtless due to defloienoy of the biliary 
It is situated in the right hypoohondriao and epigastric secretion, and the non-elimination ot eerinin delete- 
regions, below the diaphragm, and is of a reddish- rious constituente. (For diseaies of tbe liver, ine 
brown ooloar. Its f<jrm is irregular, being convex on Bxlx. Bilious, Dtspspsia, HBraTme, fro.)— 
the upper surface, irregularly concave below, very Todd s Cyclopadia qf Anatomy and ^hpeiologyt Car- 
thiofc behind, and very thin in front, and in the adult penter’s JPkyeiologj/ i Budd's TVeofiM on JHetaOM qf 
it generally weighs from three to four pounds. It is the Liver, 

divided into two principal lobes, the right and left, — Livxa o» Svlphub, in Cbem., a brown-red asMS, 

tbe former of which ia by much tbe larger. They are sometimes used in medioine, prepared by fusing two 
-divided on tbe upper side by a broad iigameut, and parts of carbonate of potash with one of an^bur. It 
below by a considerable depression, or fossa. Between is a compound, composed of tersulphide of potaestotn, 
and below these two lobes is a smaller lobe, called hyposulphite of potash, and sulphate of potosh. 
lobnltts Spigelit. To the left it has thcilssuro for the Litbbwobt. (^e« ilBPATXoaoBA.) 
lodgment of tbe ductus venosns ; on tbe right, the fls- LrvxBX, b'c'-e-re (Fr. Uvrie), is applied to tbedii- 
eure for tho vena cava. Tbe lobuluB cuudatus is a tinctive dross given bi masters to their male eervaate. 
tail-like process of the liver, stretching downwards It is said to be derived from the custom of the eaHy 
from the middle of the right lobe to tbe lobulus Spige- kings of France of presenting to tbe servants throUj^^ 
lii. Tbe liver, like tbe other viscera of the abdomen, out the palace particular eets of olothea at the royal 
receives an investment from the lining membrsne of expense, in the days of chivalry, livery was not any 
thatcavity, — the peritoneum, which being reflected from mark of degradation ; for the ditkra son woraaprinoe^ 
it at different points, forma broad bands, connecting livery; the earl's son a duke’i; and aoon. OavalierB 
the liver with the surrounding parts. An investment distinguished themselves at tournaments to wearing 
of areolar tissue is also spreaa over the organ, extend- tbe livery or badges of their mistressee. wot a eon* 
ing into the interior, and formine thin but dense aiderable period, tbe “retainers'* of noblemen vimro 
■heaths to the vessels and canals, ci^ed the capsule of their masters’ livery. Their aervioe laeted fog ono 
Olisaon. Tbe blood-vessels of the liver are the he- year ; but so formidable did this body beoosul, tlml 
patio artery and veins, and tbe vena portm ; tbe lym- no nobleman was at length allowed to retain endi Ibl* 
phsMee are numerous, and the nerves are aiipplted lowers without license. Lioenaes and retninem wero 
from the pneomogastrio and phrenio, and the hepatio alike abolished in the reign of Charles U., and, eiveo 
floXBS. The proper tiesne of the liver is oompoaed of that period, livery has only been worn by the lowev 
s great nolnber of granular bodies, of the sixe of mil- does of maie household servants. The ooedmiati ii 
le%.a»d called loboiM, of a foliated appearance. The the recognized chief of the liveried corpa. A aertanl' 
liver tons receives two kinds of blooa,~«Tterial, by in livery is addressed by hie Christian feMme^ kwewlMit 
meana of tbe hepatio artery, ia email quantity, destined promoted from the servante’ ball to the efeaward'e tooto 
prtnoipally for the nourishment of the gland ; and company, he is distinguished by hie attrnome. - Tho ^ 
venous, to porUe, in much larger quantity, word livery ie also applied to theninoty-OttUflompotkieB 

from which the bile is prinoipidly fermed. The tribn- of the irity of Lonoon, the m emb ers of whfrh wos# 
tary branohes, by janotion of which the main habilimente in form and eoloiirreaeBibUiig those of 
trunk of the portal vein u formed, eompriie tbe veins lord-mayor and eheriiEi.— Bat 
wbidi reerive the blood from the stomaob and intei- nfra. . . , ^ ' -7 

tinal eaoal, tbe spleen, panerees, and gall-bladder. Litbit, in Law, baeaeveral aignifleaftiona, Lt 
From these varions«ouroes,then, venous blm is ponred applied to a delivery of poeeosti en to those teikmtofdli^' 
into the Hver by tbs vena portm, whioh diridet atto held of the king to eajm, ov.brlEnigbfa<aenkla. ":ii' ^ 
-aahdlridee, like an arteiy, ^ it reaohee the intoeli^ was also applied to the writ whadi Uy kidr# : 
briar apaoee, forming a freely anaatemoeSng ntnom obtaia the jpoaietofam ot' eeMit of .us htodt ab^liito 
thrbnglioot tho toges^ and oonriilttting tha intario- ktog'a hastoT By II Cu. XL to toi all atlfdlUliliii" 
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liveriea, &a., are taken awaj. qf ttitin ia • 

eererootiy in the common law, need in the oonve^rnnoe 
of lands, tenements, and hereditaments, where on 
estate in fee simple, fee tail, or other freehold, posieth. 
It is a testfinonial of the willinff departinn of him who 
mokes the livery firom the thing whereof the livery is 
mode, and q( willing acoeptnnce of the other party 
receiving the livery. This livery of seisin is no other 
than the pure feudal investiture or delivery of oorporeol 
possession of the land or tenement, which wee held 
nbsolntely neoessoiy to eomplete the donation. By 
the common law, it was neoessaiy to be mode upon 
eveiy grant of an estate of ftoebold in hereditaments 
corporeal, whether of inheritance or for life only: 
but by 8 & 9 Viot. o. 100, it is declared that after 
the Iflt day of October, 1845, all corporeal tenementa 
and hereditaments shall, as regards the conveyance of 
the immediate freehold thereof, be deemed to lie in 
grant as well as in livery. Livery of seisin is of two 
Unds,— in deed, and in law | the former being an actual 
delivery of some symbol of possession on the land with 
apt words, the latter a vernal delivery within sight of 
it. Lively in law does not transfer the freehold till an 
aotnol entry is made liy the feoffee ; and hence, if cither 
the feoffor or feoffee dies before an entry is made under 
the livery thus given, it becomes void;. (S»e FsofF’ 
ICIVT, OlUlfT, SsiszK.) 

Lxtbwhaw, means a freeman of the city of Tjimdon, 
admitted member of sofhe one of the numerous city 
oompsniee or guilds; by which ripht of entrance he 
enjoys certain privileges and powers. The oonimon 
oouneilmen, sheriffs, and similar superior officers of 
the oity, are elected from the mass of liverymen. 

Lrvnva, lin'-ing (from Sax. hbnn, to live), a benefice, 
or an ccolesiastiosl estate, which is granted to some 
priest or olcrgyman for term of life, to be enjoyed by 
him on aocouut of his ministry in the Church. 

Livbi, U«n (r) (Pr., fromLat./iAra, pound), aFreneh 
coin now not much in use, and equal in value to 08 
centimes ; it is consequently slightly lest in value than 
a franc, 61 livres being equivalent to 60 franca. But 
still, the franc of the present day is identical with the 
livrt of old, its nnmo having been changed at the 
revolution of the last century. 

LtxirrATXOir, in Chem., a process of separating the 
soluble from the insoluble portions of compounds by 
steeping and washing in water. The extraction of the 
soluble salts contained in kelp is an example of lixivi- 
ation. The solution so formed is termed a ley or lye. 

Lxbaki). (/kS'ee LACBBTiiriDBS.) 

L\aua, or OUANACO, la'-ma, a genus of animals be> 
lonpngto the class JKfammulia, ord. Ungulata^ fam. 
Bovida^ and tribe Camelina. The llama bears a strong 
resemblauce to the cornel, and may be looked upon as 
the representative of that animal in the Now World, 
being eonitnod to South America. Their teeth are 
very minilar to those of camels, but their backs arc not 
furnished with humps ; their tads ore short and hairy, 
their toes slender, and their soles narrow and separated 
in front. In Peru, where therore prinoipally found, they 
live in a wild state, in herds of sometimes one or two 
hundred. The ancient Peruviana, however, completely 
subdued and domesticated the llama u a beast of bur* 
den ; and to them it answered all the* purposes of the 
camel or dromedary of the Old World. In a wild 
state, the herd keeps a csreful look-out, and when dis- 
turlu'd gallops off with great rapidity. There are two 
distinct species found in Soutn America,— the Laiaa 
^oiipna and the Lama guanaeui. They l^tb inhabit 
Peruvian Alps, the Pampas, and the mountains of 
Chili, extending as far os tbs Straits of Magalboens. 
The former animal, the vicuna, is princtpslly found in 
mountains of Bolivia and 
# * j « ‘® species is quite wild, and hitherto has de- 
»tt^pta of the aborigines to domesticate it; 
and hu an awkward habit of jumping and kicking with 
us hind legs. The guanoco is the marocteristic qua- 
draped of the plidns of Patagonia, and is very common 
over the whole of the temperate parts ofSouth America. 
Tt»y lire in he^s, but ore easily domesticated after 
jjmg caught. In their habits they resemble a flock of 
Wight, appear to have no idea of j 
defending themeelves. Two other apeoiee of llama. 
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and has long elender Ims; and the JPaeat, vddeh ii 
of a blackish hue, iuia dm ■hertlevi, The wool of 
llamas is mode into cords end seeks m well m into 
ftaffii for ponchos, Jbo. ; and kx Hesioo the honM ore 
converted into inatramente for wsoviog ths woel. The 
dung is also used fnr fuel. The llama is, however, 
rapidly disappearing, and its place is being eap|d^ hy 
the more useful ano profitable Buropean sheep. 

Lxxxto's List, kwds, a jrahlloation in which the 
news received at Lloyd's Booms, with reference to 
shipping and the quotations of foreijpi prices, is pub- 
lished . On account of the extensive information which 
it contains, it is of the greatest use to merehanta and 
others engaged in foreign trade. It baa been in exist- 
ence ever atuce the year 1716, from which time its merits 
have been fully recognised. 

Li;.oti>'s Boovs, a portion of the Boyol Exchange 
devoted to the use of shipping-agents and insurance- 
brokers. Meetings of traders used formerly to take 

{ dace at the coffee house kept by one Mr. Lloyd. 
D Combill, and consequently the name was appuM 
to that portion of the Bxehange dedicated to the pur- 
poses stated above. Lloyd’s Kooms are kept up by 
the BubsenptioD of the frequenters, and they are stored 
with much valuable information with reference to 
maritime interests. 

Loadstovb. (Sm ‘ ■ end Maoitxt, Natuial.) 
Loam, foam (Sax. •> ^), a term generally applied to 
a dark-coloured rich mould, principally composed of 
dissimilar particles of earth and decomposed vegetable 
matter. Loam is moderately cohesive, and therefore 
neither retentive of moisture, like clay, nor too ready 
to part with it, like a sandy soil. It is a continued source 
of carbonic acid, os almost every particle of it is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of wat gas, which is ab- 
sorlied by the roots of plants, and replaced by atmo- 
spheric air, to be again converted into carbonic ooid. 
upon this transformation, the influence of loom on 
vegetation may be readily understood: it does not 
itself nourish plants, but St presents to them a slow 
and lasting source of carbonic acid which is absorbed 
by the roots.— Johnson's JFVir 0 ier*s Enegelojuadia. 

Loan, lone (Sax. l<enan, to lend), in Law, is a contract 
by which the use of anything is given under condition of 
its being returned to the owner. A loan is said to be 
gratuitous when the borrower receives the thing for 
his own benefit, without payment of hire or rewora to 
the lender. There are two kinds of gratuitous loans,— 
the one called for use and consumption, an 

equivalent in kind to be returned; tbn other a earn- 
modatum, which is the loan of a specific thing, to 
used and returned in tndivtdKo. In loan by way of 
mutnum, the parties stand in the relation of debtor 
and creditor to each other t in loan by way of commo- 
datum, they are known in law os borrower and lender. 
A loan of money is a mntuum; of a horse or book, 
a corntnodatiim. It is of the very essence of n com- 
modatiim, that the loan be gratnltons ; for if anything 
be paid for the nse of the chattel, then the contract w 
one of letting and hiring. In a loan by way of mntnum, 
the chattel lent becomes the absolute property of tlie 
borrower, to do what he pleases with it, and to use it 
in any way he thinks fit ; but in loan by way of commo- 
datnro, the temporary right of possession and user onty 
is transferred, and the borrower is consequeotly 
obliged to render book the identical thing lent, Aa 
regards the borrower, he hM a right to receive and 
hold the thing borrowed ; but only aa the property of 
the lender. For many pnrposea, ne ia, in the eye of 
the law, in the position of owner; end oertaio of the 
rights of an owner are conferred upon him, m ognj^ 
every one bat the owner. The borrower has a lint 
to use the article borrowed, but enly to use jt. He 
has no more right to lend it than no has to give it 
away or sell it. He is expected to take as much core 
of it as if it were his own property under the lUoi cir- 
cumstances, and is liable for any damage ariRng ftpm 
even alight negUgenoe. He it, however, not lisUe, if 
the thing be lost through no imprudence or negUgenee 
of his. The borrower is not liable for such iqury os 
natoroUy results firom the nse of a thing; but, on fha 
other baud, he is booud topay ell the expensesorohargM 
which neturoUj result firom or ecoompeny tte . 


wont of the oere or ikffl which he bed no right to 
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'.H ha landi atbiDf llftr a»ib}a||^ ha If .so 
h»e)*!: o lender, in tha aya of tha»w, bat an aaocna- 
plica in the wrong dooa^. If the thing lent ha need 
aoeording to the pnfpoaa |br whieh It waa lent, and ia 
lost or pariahaa, not through the dafaolt of the bor« 
rpwari Man the owner ahalt bear the loaa. If it be 
naad in any other manner than aoeording to theiending, 
then in whaterer manner it may pariah, if it be not bj 
default of the owner, then the borrower afaall be 
liable for the loai. Thua, if a horse ia lent for an 
ordinary ride along the high road, and the borrower 
takes it off the high road into wet and •lippei 7 ground, 
and the iiorse slips and breaks hia kneea or ia other- 
wise imiired, then the borrower must make good the 
loss. If the borrower keeps the thing Ixirrowed after 
it ia his duty to return it, or after a reasonable time after 
it has been demanded, then his relation to the lender 
changes totally, and be becomes liable for anv loss or 
injury that may occur, although wholly without his 
fault. The borrower has no right to detain the thing 
borrowed for any antecedent debt dua to him, nor 
can he set up a right to detain the chattel for payment 
of necessary cipenses incurred by him in the keeping 
and preserving it. In the case of a mutuum, the 
borrower is bound to restore at a time agreed upon, or 
witliiu a reasonable period after request, an article of 
tbe same kind and q^uality ns the one originally lent 
to him. This is essential to the character of a mutuum ; 
for if by agreement an article of different kind is to be 
returned, then the contract is not a mutuum, but an 
exchange or sale. As the right of property is trans- 
ferred by mutuum, so is also the risk ot loss ; and 
hence if tbe thing borrowed is destroyed before it eau 
be used, the borrower is uerertbeless bound to pay to 
tlie lender the equivalent which he owes at the time 
appointed. Such is loan in its strictly legal sigiiiilca- 
tion ; but, in common phraseology, the term is used 
even when compensation is included, which legally 
comes under the designation of hiring. Mouey lent 
at so much per cent, is also called a loan, A loan 
of money to be used for hire is a loan for use and 
consnmptinn, the identical thing lent not being intended 
to be returned, but its equivalent in value and kind. 

LoAit, PuDTiic, isUie name given to money borrowed 
by the state, which constitutes the national aebt. (See 
SfiTiovAL Debt.) 

Loabackjb, l 0 -( 1 ~eai'-te’e, in Bot., the Chili-nettle 
fam., a nat.ord.of lyievlyleilonet^ sub-class Culyeijlara. 
Herbaceous plants with stiff huira, which are some- 
times stinging. liCaves without stipules ; calyx supe- 
rior, 4 or S-parted, persistent; petals 6 or 10, in 2 
whorls, often hooded i stsmens numerous, in several 
whorls, either distinct or united in bundles ; ovary 
inferior, 1-cclled, with several parietal placentas, or 1 
exile placenta ; style 1 ; ovules pendulous, anatropal. 
Fruit capsular or siiccnlont. Seeds having an embryo 
lying in the axis of fleshy albumen. The Laameete are 
all natives of North and' South America. Several spe- 
cies ara cultivated on account of the beauty of their j 
flowers. A Mexican species, Jifenfsefia hiepida, ims- 
sessea a purgative root, which has been used rocdici- j 
nafly. 

LoBl, lehe (Lat. loBaf), in Anat., is a terra applied 

glji 


to the more or less separate parts of which (he gfiuids 
of the body are composed. Thus we have the lobes of 
the brain, lungs, liver, Ac. Lobe is also applied to that 
pendent portion of the ear which is more fat and i 
&sby than any other part. I 

.Loam A, lo-fte'-le-d (in honour of Lobel, a botanist). 
In Bot., the typical gra. of the nat. ord. Lobeliacea, 
Tll4 most important species is X. infiata, Indian to- 
ba^, a nstive of North America. The flowering 
kerb and seeds have been extensively employed, eepe- 
cially in America, for ibeir sedative, antnpasmo<iic, 
emetic, and expectorant effects. Lobelia resembles 
tobacco in its action, but rei^uires to be used with care, 
as several fatal cases of poisoning have resulted from 
its empirical use. L. eyphUttica is reputed to be efiiea- 
eiou* in syphilis l L. wreits has blistering quslllies. 

LoBXUACSit, fa-4e»le-a»'-ss-e, in Bot., the XoAeUa 
Ikm., a nat. ord. of 2>ieotyledoiu9f dub-class Cbrvf/t- 
jbfw. Herbs or shrubs, with a muky juice. Leaves 
THteruate and exstipulate; calyx superior} (^ni^a 
moaopetabue, irregular, and valvate ; etamens fl, i^n- 
fenoBoiis; ovaiy inferior, 1—3-ecUed; pUieentas atlle 
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or uarialel;, stylo It stigina surroundod bff # Ibj 
ba&s. Fruit oapsiuir, oeblsoing ut the 
numerous, albuminous. The plsuU of tldk oriler i 
general^ bo regarded with susideion, as ir 

acrid poisoas. Tb^uieohiiH^DStivesoftiL.^ 

sub-tropical regions. There are fl9 tenen and W 
speeiea. 

Lobbtkb, hV-eter (Aug.-^BX.)* (JSbmanut 
a crustAceous animal befonging to tbe ord. Jfaersrura^ 
and fam, Aetadda. VTlien olive. Its general coloiiv^ 
a bluish-black, beautifully variegated with paler sp^ 
and clouds. Its thorax is smooth, its snout short dud . 
serrated, and it has veiy long antennm, with twoshocier 
biild ones between them. Tbo claws and faujA fiff 
large, the greater being tuberoulated, and the leatur 
serrated on their anterior edges. It has four iWlrs of 
legs : the tail has six joints, and the caudal flu Is 
rounded. Tbe two great claws of the lobster form Its 
instruments of provision and weapons of defence ^ wa 
open and close like a pair of nippers, and ate vtiT 
strong. The head of the lobster is small, and fbrnisMa ' 
with tw’o eyes, which are projectile or retractile ut. 
will. The mouth resembles that of an insect, opcoii 
longitudinally, and is furnished with two teeth fok the 
mantication of its food, uud 
between them is a fleshy 
substance shaped like a 
tongue. 'When the young 
leave the parent lobsters, 
they seek the minute cre- 
vices of the rocks and other 
secure places, and in a few 
weeks they acouiro hard, 
firm shells. Lobsters, like 
crabs, change their shells 
every year ; previous to this 
process they appear sick, languid, and restless, and lie 
torpid and motionless. Three or four days are rt- 

S iired before they acquire their new shells, and during 
at period they are dolenceless, and become the pr^, 
not ouly of flah, but also of such of their own species 
lui are not in a similar condition. While in a soft state 
lobsters increase in sixe : and in oomparing the dimen- 
sions of an old shell with a new, the latter is found to 
be one-third larger than tbe former. When boiled, 
the lobster becomee red. In a oomroeroial point of 
view, the lobster is perhaps the most importaot of all 
tbe crustaceaiis, on account of tbe esteem in whiobUls . 
held 88 un article of food. 160,000 are annuoUr sent, to 
Jbllingsgate market from the coast id'Bcutlana and^ 
Orkney and Lewis Islands ; 600,000 annually undfi 
there from Norway ; and it is not uncommon to fib 
20,000 to 25,000 lobsters in tbe market in one day. 
They are prinoipaily sent to London during tUa -p«riM 
between March and August. According to JuoM MS- 
counts, they are vefy stationary in their haUtop «Wl 
differ in colour and appearance in the different ptoto* ' 
where they are taken . They are caught in pots, atodlur 
to those used in the capture of crabs. Lobstm vcnr 
readily part with their large claws ; and, when sriSM 
by one of them, the animal gives it up at once, wb^L 
suddenly alarmed by a peol of thunder, or the toMM 
of a cannon, they ahoot their claws immediately. Con- 
siderable time elapsea before the lost member. Is. tie- 
stored, and attains the aise of tbe old one. 

Looax., h/M (Lat. loeue, a place), is epplied to 
something supposed to be tied or annexed to eotoe 
partioular place. Thus, in Law, real aetiona are teoal^'' 
and require to be brought in the oonniy when the 
lands lie ; but a personal action, aa of tnspiae or 
bstterr, is transits, not local ; and it li not jmerilid 
that tbe action be brought in the eameootukty.erfaen . 
tbe fact was dona. A Ihing is idso said to be lonlibit 
is fixed to the flreebold. Xoeal euatpme an costoms . 
peculiar to some particular lordship er other dittoU^ 
and differing from the general enstoma of tbe eoniii)^«> 
Locatiov, Uhkai^>Mhun. In Law, Is n onntraot.tn' 
which a hire if agreed to be given for toe use of 
thing, or for the labour of any person. 


Lock, loh (Ang.-Bez.), e welhknown fnetruMto 
used for fastening doon, ebtotl^ Ac. It mtf be 
as a kind of lB8ten|t>ff,.«)iiid|.ia mily intouM Uit'^be 


opened by onenartienur Joettotaelii. called tbe 

by some secret mode of meuipuliiifon. 

toe loto is conaidcred tbe DniitoFtooe, ie w|rdik deal 




of Mfe and dalioaey if mquirad in oontriving aodTuying ner to that deaorlM ia Batraiii'a Wek. and tho ttta of 
the wards, aprinits, boltt» fte., and a^iaatine them to wards is entirely Aaodoiied* The ordinary method of 
the plaees where they are to be need, and to the sereral shooting the bolt by the aofioQ of the bit of the 1 e^ 
ooessionsforneing them. TheearUest look of which is also abandonod; a stud attaoiied to tiw end of - a 
the constmotion is known, is the Egyptian, which wae eylindrioal barrel mounted in the look, nerfortne the 
in nie 4.000 ye&rs ago. It was so made that three pins ofBoe of the end of the bit. The Bramah lo^ eonsiets 
dropped into three holes in the bolt when it was pushed of an outer barrel, which is screwed to, or eaft with, 
in, and eo held it fast. They could be raised again by the look-plate, with a cylinder or inner barrel turning 
putting in the key through a large bole in the bolt, and wilhia the other. The security of the look depends 
raising it a little, so that the pint in the key pushed the upon a number of sliders made of plntes of steel doubled 
locking pins up out of the way of the bolt. This look and sprung open a little, so as to make them move with 
bad very little security, for it was easy to find the a little friction in the silts of the cylinder or revolving 
plaocs of the pins by inserting a piece of wood covered barrel in wliioh they lie; they are pressed up agaiuet 
with clay or tallow, on which the boldk marked tliem- the cap of the look by a spiral' spring. A deep groove 
selves ; and the depth could be easily ascertained i>y is cut round the barrel, and in each of the sliders is a 
experiment. The Chinese look is very superior to the deep nnloh which can be pushed down to ttiat place in 
Egyptian, and is founded on the same priueiples as the the barrel by a key slit to the proper depth. When all 
Bramah look, which was regarded for a long time as the sliders are pushed down to that position, the bar- 
Ihe most secure lock ever invented. Until about rel presents the appearance of having no sliders in it. 
eighty-Urc vears ago, there were no locks in England At the place where the groove is, a steel plate made in 
so good as the Chinese lock, which was provided with two pieces, so as to get it on, embraces the barrel ; it 
slioers or tumblers of different len;*thii, and could not is proviiled with notebes eorrespondnig to the sliders, 
be opened unless (Wy were all raised to the proper and is uQlxed to the body of the lock by screws. When 
heights, and no higher. The locks used in this country pushed up by the spring, the sliilers fill the notches in 
were simply n mere bolt, held in its place, either shut the plate and prevent the barrel from turning ; but 
or open, l>y a spring, which presHrd it down, and so when they are pusb'--* down by the key, the notclirs in 
held it at either end of a convex notch. The only im- the sliders all lie i he plane of the ]ilute, and so the 
l>ediniouts to opening these locks were the wards, which barrel cun turn wi' tho key, and the pin in the end 
the koy bad to pass mfuro it could turn in tbo key- of it turns the boL . For many years the construction 
holow The shape of these wards, however, could always of Bramah’s lock remained the same, and it was long 
be Moertained by inserting a blank key, covered with considered a lock that could not be picked. It was 
wax. Thus, a small collection of skeleton keys was all clearly proved, however, that by the tentative process, 
that the lock-picker required. The principle of all as it is called, any lock can be picked, —that is, by can- 
modern locks is the application of a lever to an interior tioiisly trying one tumbler after another till they aro 
bolt, by roonns of a communication from without; so all freed. Proceeding in thia way, hlr. Hobbs, in ISol, 
tbst, by means of tlio latter, the lever acts upon tho opened the challenge lock with eighteen slidersor guards, 
bolt, and moves in such a manner as to seoure fimilv which had hung in the window of Messrs. Bramah's es- 
the door or lid from being opened by any push or pull tablishment .for years, in the short space of nineteen 
from without. The security of looks, therefore, do- hours; and he would have done it sooner had not one of 
pends upon the numher of impediments which can he liis instruments broken In the look. Me afterwords re- 
luterposed between tlie lever,— (hnt is the jbsy, and (he nented tho operation three times within tlie hour, 
bolt. These impeiiiments are genernUy known by the before the arbitrators. It is a mistake to suppose that 
name of wards; but, as we have observed above, they improssiona cannot bo taken from a Bramah lock, 
epn be opened by a iiiecliniiio of skill with the CortenU’i lock is on the same principle as Brainah’s, 
lockiiiaber without the key, unless some further tlie difference being (hat the sliders, iu Cottorill's, are 
obstacles be added. Various' complicntcd mid difliciilr pushed out radially by a very thick key with inclined 
locks have been invented witinn lute venrs. The lii*st. slits in it. Letter-locks, whicli were iu use some years 
step in advance was tho use of tumbler locks. In these ago. could only be opened by setting a number of rings 
the bolt, although shot biiekwards and Ibrwiirds, has or discs to a particular combination of letters. It was 
no spring or tjotohes to catch ou ibe bnek nm of the generally supposed that these locks could not bo 
lock, to hold it in any roipiired po-^inou ; but it is fur- I'oened by anynody; they were also called puxale-locks. 
liislied with two notches in its upper edge. Behind tho .\rierwar(lsit was found that they, too, could be readily 
Ixdt is a piece of metal, called a tnmhfar^ pirotod to opened by the tentative process. Cluilib's looks have 
the plate of the look, and contiunnlly forced down by n enjoyed more celebrity than all tho locks which have 
apriiig, which presses on its upper edge. I^ear (lie been' niude oU tlie many-tiirabler principle invented by 
end farthest frtini the pivot, the tumbler carries h pro- Barron. Their success arose partly from their superior 
jeotingstud, which, wneu the bolt is fully shot, drops workmanship, and use of more tumblers than usual, 
into one of the notches, and holds it ilrrnly, until, hy and from having applied the name ** detector*’ too 
the application of the key, the tumbler is lifted up. certain part of tho machinery ; thus captivating tbo 
By this action the bolt is released, so that the further public with the idea of discovering whether any one 
turning of the key moves the bolt, till the stud falls had been tampering with the locks. The '* detectors,'* 
into the other .notch; thus securing the bolt either however, were not able to withstand Mr. Hobbs’s mode 
when looked or unlocked. The Chinese lock, before of picking lockA. Amongst the principal inventions 
meatioDod, mar bo looked upon as an example in tumbler-looks since 1851, may bo mcniioued Hobbs's 
of the tumbler-look. Notwithstanding tho antiquity locks, Parnell’s locks, and liesteU’s lock. Another 
of the tumbler principle, its first important application series of locks are those in which the tumblers or sliders 
ia this country was l>y Barron, who patented his look are not moved one way by springs, and the other way 
in 177R. Id the simple form of the single tumbler just by the ker. The tumblers, or sliders, or discs, which 
described there is this disadvantage, that whilst it stop t be bolt, are kept in their places by frielion only, 
effeetually prevents the removal of the bolt unless the ana will stand anywhere, havitig their plates lying 
tnmUer be raised high enough, it presents no impedi- between them, and being pushed or turned one way in 
ment when the tumbler ia raised beyond the pniper looking, and the other way in onlooking. Amongst 
dttree. In Barron's lock this defect was remedied by these may be enumerated Andrew’s Amerioaa 1 m)c 
ue UM ^ several tumblers each of which required to and Tucker’s loiA on the disc principle. A set of looks 
be raisen to a different degree, and if any one of them is frequently so arranged for eonvenienoe, that the key 
wem r^sed too high, it formed as effectual a barrier to of one will open none of the others, yet there may bn 
jmemovemeut of the bolt as if it were not lifted at all. one master key which is able to open them all.— For 
The neat look of any importance was the celebrated fiirther information on the subject of locks, the reader 
originallv patented by Mr. Joseph Bramah, in is referred to a oomprehensive article on the sabJeet 
1788. Bramah came up to London from Barnsley as by Mr. B. B.llenison, Q.O.| in the SnMclcpmdia 
n jomw, and raised bimSelf to eminence by the inven> tiMiiica. 
toon of lock, of the meohiae for numbering bank- Lock. (Set CiWAt.) 

^tes, the Wr*engi^De, the water-closet, ever-pointed Lockup Jaw. (^te TBnanuB.) 

procile, and the hydraulic press. In the Bramah look Lockbh, iok'-er, a sort of box oir Chest ntedn nloBff 

tM use of tumbldcs ia ap^.^ed m n very different man- the sides of ships, Ibr the purpose of Bibwing nwny 
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▼«nott» Articles. Th^m b«IU» li it w«r«, into tht 
ship. Attd h&ve their Tarkro* snmaiiAP* trea^Zodbet*, Ito. 
Tho afaob-loeltere ere reoki miii^ m atrong jphwik, end 
^ in the hold neer the pomp-well, when the ihotis 

fo^ootooo, Zo'-lo^o'-hef (probebW from Let. lecofooi, 
inlteed of e fire), » term epplied to the oltre-demo* 
creticel or tTory pertj in Amerioe. Looifer-metoliee ere 
termed loeofocoe in Ameriee* end the eppUoation of 
the word to this pertiooler politioel party erose thus ' 
In 1834, e certain number of the extreme democreit- 
onl party met at Tammany Hall, Kew York, and there 
happening a great diversity of opinion, the chairman 
left his seat, and the lights were extin^ished, with a 
view to dissolve the meeting; but those in favour 
of extreme measures produced looofoco matches, 
rekindled tlie lights, nontinued the meeting, and 
accomplished their object. 

Locokotiyx Enoins, lo^ho-mo*Mv (Lat. loeut, a 
place; mnvto, I move), a steam-engine employed to 
draw loads in transport overland, especially on rail- 
ways. The em}>loyment of steam as a locomotive power 
dates from a later period than the general applica- 
tion of steam to nearly all other mechanical purposes. 
Many fruitless attempts were made to construct 
engines which would work on tho ooranion Euglish 
roads ; but it soon became apparent that locomotives 
could only succeed on the most perfectly prepared 
railways. In the mining distnets, railways of wood 
and iron had long been in existence, aud of tliosn the 
Bteam locomotives at once took possession. In ISti-t, 
Bioburd Trevethick made and patented the first steam 
locomotive, which ran on a railway- near Merthyr 
Tydvil. This engine in several respects resembled 
those which have since been used for a like piirpfisc. 
both in form and structure. The cylinder was laid 
horizontally below the front of the body, or boiler, 
with its rod proceeding backwards, and continued by 
another rod, jointed to it, working the crank in the 
middle of an axle having a fly-wheel ; and on the same 
axle, two cogged wheels, driving two others on the axle 
of the hinder eupporting wheels, by whose resistance 
alone against the rails, which were of iron, tho engine 
vras urged along, drawing ten tons, in addition to itself, 
at the rate of five miles an hour. Under the notion that 
smoatb rails and wheels could not be depended on to 
drive a carriage, in 1811, a tootlied iron rail and 
driving-wheel were patented, but failed, on account of 
the great wear aud tear. It was, however, soon proved 
that the weight of an engine must always press its 
whe^ to the rails bard enough to insure their 
ndvaneing withont slip, even when drawing a train of 
considerable weight. In 1814, an Engine was con- 
structed by Mr. George Stephenson, which was oon- 
aider^ the most perfect that had been made for many 
years. In this locomotive were two cylinders, with a 
cylindrical boiler ; it worked two pair of wbeels by 
eranks, placed at right angles ; so that when one was 
in full operation the other was at its dead poinft. By 
this means, the propelling power was always in action. 
The uezt atimulua which the progress of this inven- 
tion received, was when the Liverpool and Manchester 
Bailway Company had completed their line. Their 
railroad vastly exceeded all former roads in amount 
of artidcial levelling and high finish, and the company 
offered a premium of £500 fur the production of the tiest 
locomotive. In October, 1829, the prize woe awarded 
to George Steuhenson, whose “Bocket" attained a 
t speed of 12^ miles with thrice its own weight attached, 
•sd of 29 miles when alone. This engine combined in 
its eonatruotion all those meehanicaf arrangements to 
whieh the extraordinary speed of the locomotive engine 
of the present day js one. The snoeess of this engine 
at once introduced the idea of raihoay iraveliin^, euch 
soade having previou^ been regarded as only for the 
carriage of goods. l%e principal reqnireroent in a 
locomotive engine is e»mpakneu, and the production of 
the largest amount of power in the smallest amount of 
Sfiaoa. Hence, no idea of a eondensiog apMratns hes i 
ever been applied, the steam being merely expelled | 
from the cyhnders into the eir ; sinee the power aas to 
be obtained from the unaUeet amount of maeliineTy 
jlbal will afibrd it, andL not from the least /ud, Tim 
*^ii<riple introduced the “Rocket** b^r, which 
oonsMtnted tho inperiori^ of that ettgios^ waethe oar- 


XiOOttata 


tying of the heei from the ibrowe throagh the watw 


ly i^merbns small parallM flues, or rather tdhee* itty 
t^ means the surfaees by which the heat 


nicBted were nnmetonsly uroltipUed. the loeehiMh^ 
boiler is a-flat oylindrioal body, laid horisoatelWi wlm 
flat and vertleal ende end a nearly cubical addfwOAof 
its own breadlh depending from the binder part atad 
eontaining the flre-box. The furnace or j^boX ie* 
square box formed of two oSkingi, the one withlq flie 
other, with a space between them to contain water, anft 
communicating with the interior of the boiler. Abov» 
the flrc-boz, and comnflinioating with the upp^ part 
of the boiler, is a sort of bell-shaped receiver, cbfoi^ 
at the top and evening into the lioiler. A pipe opemM^ 
into this receive by a anee-joint, traverses horisodtal^ 
along the whole of the upper part of the boiler. At 
its further extremity it opens into two pipes of MncUer 
lioro ; these are bent downwards in order to supply thw 
oylindors. The hot air and smoke pass from the fire- 
box through the tubes in the iuterior of the boiler and 
pass out at the funnel. There are generally two safely- 
valves, one being of the steelyard kind ; but instead of 
tho pressure being regulated by a movable weight. H 
is regulated by a spiral steel spring, the elastic force 
of which is measured on a graduated scale. The other 
safety-valve acts in a similar way, but is protected 
from the driver ; so that if the first valve is too beav^ 
weighted or will not act, the second valve wilL The 
engine is a high-pressure one, aud is provided with twa 
cylinders, which lie in a nearly horizontal position, 
being a little inclined upwards towards the firc-bot or 
back of tho carriage. j)y the alternate motion of the 
piston-rod, motion is given to a crank on the axle of 
the back wheeli, aud thus the carriage is propelled. 
Levers fur putting on or off the steam, and also for 
working the eccentrics that cause the carriage to movw 
either backwards or forwards, are placed at the end of 
the ilre-box, in a convenient position to be used by the 
driver. The whole engine is supported on powerful 
springs. The foregoing is a description of an ordinary 
locomotive ; but they vary according to the purposes 
for which they are required. Some pusseuger-engines 
weigh from 23 to 27 tons, and a heavy goods engine 
often weighs from 28 to 32 tons, with water and foel. 
In the larger locomotives there are six wheels, and some 
are able to couvert 1,200 gallons of water into steam 
in an hour, with a force equal to 400 or 500 horse* 
l)ower. On the Great-Western line, the large loco- 
motives arc capable of exerting 1^000 horee-power. The 
locomotives drawing express truins travel at theyate of 
46 miles, and tho speed is frequootl.v equal to 66 miles 
an hour, or nearly 100 feet in a second. The most 
powerful goods engines are able to draw a load of 2^ 
to 2U) tons, amounting, with the weight of the wag- 
gons themselves, to 400 tons altogether. Thera afcp 
about 6,000 looomoti ves on the railroads of this country | 
and of this number mure than one half are in drily uee. 
Their total cost is more than /^lo, 000,000. Another 
class of locomotive engines are those for use on oom- 
moo roads, usually called traeiion-enffiMa, Of tbefie 
Boydell's is known ea the “eodleas railway/* JRaX 
boards are disposed round the periphery of the Wheels., 
furnished with rails of flat bar-iron, which ara thrown 
on the ground in siiooession by a Mli'-uctiug atrahge* 
meat, so that tho wheels roll over e ootitniuons sertsa 
of rails laid on the ground. In Bray's traetion-SiqKhto 
tlie wheels are mane vary li^e, with broad beartag* 
surfaces, and are furnished with claws atibcperipheiy. 
which can be protruded when necessary to gen^ til# 
ground. {Sea STXew-Eiroxvi. Baiaway.) 

Loevx xxHXHs, Zo'-lwM fr*-Neiw (Lot., apiaaa4ijo||i9r)w 
a deputy or substitato ; one who fills the peoUiini of 
aDothsr, and discharges his duties. 

Loons zw ^uo, T(/-ku$ In Imd (Lat*. the placa 
noeriity] in which), a term appllea in Law to the 
focriity which hss been the Beene where hay eveht io 


a case takes place. Xceics partHua if imo 
used to signify the divisioo made between two towns ' 
or countiea, in order to make trial whurfl thn larifl 
or plaee in questton lies. 

Looust-tfuia and Loi)Vff-iron&. {Saa Hnfi9j|^> 

Looubts, Locvsczsjn. le'-fisufli (Lat. 
cost), a fam. of insectobriongingto theovd. Oami^iaa^ 
•ad containing several gtoetoi sod 
Loenati uefpfM all oaer the 
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Ot»i9l v«r,f«av« jk'a« jmvmaimf mnu m 

logu^km MW veqr gntS^^SriM^ ioUftcAitftttajr 
tiM witilUBWfeleil owttiont of oud 

ikm, wmoh, whflBurMiittmbonMre ooiioflrnedjiiiiudly 
tm uaeh time, xf Ae multipUeetioii of two Ura# 
Bumbm liu to be eSiBeted,it ie only oeoeiaerT to take 
from the logarithmio tables the logarithms of the iiom> 
bers is queetion, add these together, and the result wiU 
be the logarithm of the reqoiiw product. In division. 

IniMhlpifltmM #t^ f Isa osMmKAism Kava wsavaIw Ka ^A^nAf Ai^ 


from eaoh other, and the result will be the logarithm 
of the dividend. If numbers have to be raised to 
powers, then logarithms are multiplied ; if roots are 
to be extracted, the logarithms are merely to be divided 
by the exponent of the root. The integral part of a 
logarithm is called its ehoraetem/ie, because it shows 
at once of how^many digits the natural nuiUbor onrre- 
sponding to the logarithm to which it is prefixed is 
oumposed. If, therefore, we know the logarithm of 
any number, wo need only add 1, 2, 3, ftc., to its 
characteristic, in order to obtain the logarithm of a 
number 10 times, 100 times, or 1000 times as great. 
For instance,— 

log. 73501 a 4*8608424 

log. 7360*4 = 3*8608424 

log. 73*504 a 1*8008424 

log. 7*3604 a 0*8668424 
log. *73694 a 1*8668424 
In this last example, the negatii^ sign is only placed over 
the oharacteristic, as that alone is negative ; but the 
general mode of procedure with regard to these minor 
logarithms is to give them their arithmetical comple- 
ments, substituting the real value in the flnsl result. 
In the Napierian system, the modatue, or basis, of the 
tablra is 1 ; and consequently the Napierian logarithm 
is easily found from the common logarithms (those of 
Briggs), 1^ multiplying the modulus of the latter 
by The Napierian logarithms are often called 
Moturw io^arithnUf on account of the modulus of their 
Mstem being unity ; while the common logarithms of 
Briggs are called tabular logarithmt, in uoutra-dis- i 
tinction to the former. The method which was first 
emplc^ed to compile logarithmio tables was founded on 
the successive extraction of roots, and consequently 
calculations arose of vast difficulty and tedium ; in the 
present day, however, the method is far more simple, 
and the computations are thus rendered much more 
expeditiously. Suppose, for instance, it be required 
to find the logarithm of any number x, by menus of 
eonvergiog amea. In the first place it must be as- 
eumed that log. (l+x)=sAjr+B«*+C**+Dx*+ &c.(l), 
in which A, B, 0, D, ^o., are coefficients, like deter- 
minates. {S«» IxuuTBRiiiKATX CoxmoxKFTS.) There- 
fore, taking another number, r, we have, in a similar 
xoanner, log. (l+sr) = As+B*"+Cr*+Dx* &c. (2); 
then subtracting the second equation (2) from the 
first (1), we shall have the result- 

log. (l+»)-log. (19 -*)s:A{x-«)+B(**-**) 
+C(x»-r«)+Ac. (3) 

But firom the properties possessed by logarithms we 
khow that log. (I+x) - log. (1+x) =* log. = log. 

; and on our bringing out the equation by the 
same means as log. (iH-c) was treated in the first 
^nation, we obtain the result that log. 

SB +B Sn^*tituting, therefore, 

tfali development for log. (1+x)— log. (1+e) in the 
third equation (8), and oividiiig both by (x«-e), there 


sA>bB(w+e)4>C(w*+x«+f*)<f &c. 

ITow, ee fhie equation is true independently of any 
fiMtftioolar values of wand e, let ns suppose that xstg, 
, aiiditbeeonet^ 

Aj^mA4*2Bw*fB0r«tiDo*+ Im. 

1U3 




wbioh, on mq^ding tho quantitj 

gfvA A (l-* + »*-^»»+W»- Ae.ssA + SS«4>JKMd* 
ho. Therefore, by the theory of iadeivniiritiiiijb 
coefficients, wo must have the senarate equiallinMi 
As A. *Aar2Bh -fAsSO, — AeB4D.sa.; and oaalnb* 
stiiuuDg the rMuUing values of B, 0, Dj^he,, In t^nna 
of A in equation (1), wegeb«- ^ 

The quantity A, which is still iadeterminate, belhgiha 
modulus, and Signing to it any partUmlar valn^ we 
can at once onaractcruo the eyalem whion we wUh 
to consider. It would be iinpossible in the present 
article to enter at length upon the difibrant theovems 
for the compilation ot logarithmio tables, and neailar 
as useless, as the tables at present in existeneb are 
amply sufficient for all practical pniposes. Thehistm 
and theory of logarithms will be lound in Buttosrg 
** Mathematical Tracts which enter upon ^e iubjeet 
at length. The best tablet extant are those of BabbajM, 
which are most carefully collated and compiled. Bor 
navigation and astronomy, Farley’s **TablM of fliz- 
flgure Logarithms'* are the best. The use end MWU* 
cation of logarithms in trigonometry will be fi^d 
under Tbiqomombtbt.— fiqf. Brande'b XHetiontHf qf 
SciBneCt Litrrature, and Art, 

Loaic, lod^-Jik (Or. logikt), considered in its moit 
catholic relation^ is the science of formal and mate- 
rial reasoning, in its strictly formal aspect, logic is 
the science of the necessary laws of thought ; in its 
material aspect, again, it is the science of the laws of 
thought applied to practice. In the former sense it is a 
Science, iu the latter it is an Art. In the one sense, 
thought is regarded as complete, perfect; in the otber, 
it is regarded as limited, imperfect. The formula for 
material logic is tome U aU^ the formula for pure logic 
is a/i It aU, The latter, or deduction, is always ex* 
plioative of the contents of a thought ; the former, or 
tifd»c^tc», is always ampliative or adding to the oontenti 
of a thought. As it is usual to consider those two 
phases of human reasoning apart, in the foUoiriBg 
brief outline, pure logic, or Dednofion, will first be 
treated of, and next applied logic, or InduotioB. 

I. Pure Logic, or Dtdireftoft.— It is necessary to ob- 
serve that DU progress in logic can be made wilkout 
the preliminary assumption of the facte of psychology. 
In other words, the ezistenoe of sense, peroeptfam, 
memory, associstion, and so forth, lies at the basis ol 
every process of reuoning. Fare lojgio is an d priori 
soieuce, not an d poeteriori one, for it deals ezolusiv^ 
with those truths on which all experience depends, 
rather than tboee trutlis which form the sobstaoee Of 
experience itself. U bis system of doetrtue Qwas fti 
existence to Aristotle, who not only indicated Ita qat- 
line, ho vigtaally created tho sotenoo. la the ptfMiaaB 
of its history it has received various minor snoffillAn- 
lions and additions from various philosophers | 
until Bir Wm. Hamilton’s time no lofraan 
material improvements on it from the daye of tkp 
Stagirita himself. It is usual to divide formaTlogio ii^ 
tbrw parts:- 1. Coneepte or noHones 2. /luMWfllr/ 

3. ICeaeoninpe. In otber words, the formimcHt of 
general notions, the decision whether those 1 


agree or not, and the drawing of one snoh Judgawat 
from another. These parts in their order, indlmtpf 
Coneepte, This, by the way, is the most itfpoi^lhlt 
part of logic, and one on whose laws the esdlre 1 * 


may be regarded as in a great measure dsphudififi* 
What, then, is a concept? It is the rssntt of OAca 
known as conception, which inclodM ^ oaBOAMtidttii 
Sion of the various qualities of an oUaet 19 to tnte, , 
Notions, again, are rather the eppreliaiiildBef toSe 
qualities than the final bundling up of tksn, whtoh 
belongs exolusively to oonceptiQB. The two tetoaa,' 
however, ere frequently used bynonymoesfy*. Whfik ^ 
the mind, after surveying a aeriM of iMe^ diMi ^ 
•way (oMrotorv) or ahstracta enamher of < “** 
from thoso ohjaets, and elassifiei them, an« 
into ordera or generik •snemdiase tiham m 1 
each eiasi tofiirniied, A 
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IiQgio 


•0 formed ; Bomci trill be more ceneral, lome trill be 


Ml# nornf w» w w»ut 

or ihinKS on wbich loffio » euppoied to operate, belong 
neither to genul nor apeciee, and are properly be 3 'ond 
its domain altogether. The lowest sneoies {injlma 
speeieg) can* never be a .genas. The nichest genus 
(iummum genug) ean never be a spoctea. The sabultern 
genera {gomg mbaUamum) are genera to those beneath 
them, and speoios to those abo^e them. Thus, Sucrufeg 
is an inftma species, being is a suiumum genus, and 
waa is a subaltern genus to Socrates and being. If we 
regard the (Quantify of a concept, tre recognize the 
elasses or things of which it may bo predicated, or the 
ebaraotcrs of which it is made up. In the former 
ease, we regard the Exteusivo Quantity of ooneepts ; 
in the latter, their Inton sire Quantity. Thus, in the 
expression man, or rational antmui. if I ubatriict the 
ralional from animai, 1 thereby diminish the intensive 
or internal qnautity of the concept, but increase its 
extension. For the term animal opvers a much greater 
number of objects thiin man. The lending words that 
are oinpluyed in designating the quantity of concepts 
are, for their extension, clagg or genus; for tindr 
intension, mark, note, attribute, cburactcr. We 
amplify the extooBion of concepta by abstraction or 
genrriilisation ; wo amplify iheir intension or ooinpro- 
hension by determination. We resolve the extension 
of a notion by division ; wo resolve its intension by 
delInJtinn. lienee an individtml notion ennnub be 
divided {in-dieiduum), and a simple, or deflnito notion 
{de-Jlniti<m) cannot be defined. Again, as the characters 
of a concept may bo more or loss firmly seized by con- 
sciousness, more or leas perfectly grasped, we ha\e the 
logioal Qualitg of oonoepts, or ilieir rolntive cLenrnoss 
or distinctness, and their obsounty or indistinctness. 
The peculiar form which a concept assumes when 
recalled by the mind, brings us abreast of the moat 
important controversy iu nil 8peeulttt]on,-~thut of 
XTominalism and Bealism. Leibnitz's answer to this 
flUestion is the one now adopted by all intelligent 
wgioians. It is that, when concepts are recalled, wo 
either comprehend the essential murks contained under 
the notion, or we only comprehend a few of those 
marks at the time, though wo ussuuio wo know them. 
In the former ease it is intuitive or notntive knowledge 
wo have of the notion, in the latter case it is egmholical. 
In tho third place, concepts may be mutually com- 
pared as to their delation, which consists in tho reci- 
procal comparison of their various attributes. That is 
to say, that notions can only be compared as te tbeir 
mutual extension, and as to their mutual comprelien- 
aion one with another. So much for the doctrine of 
Concepts. We proceed now to tho second part of 
logic ; namely, Judgmente. A judgment is t,)ie aOir- 
mation that two concepts can or cannot be rcooneiled, 
or (more oorrcctlv, that two concepts, a concept and a 
thing, or two individual things) agree or disagree. As 
we have just reoognizod a certain quantity, quality, 
and relation among Concepts, so wo must now recog- 
nize a quantity, quality^ and relal.ion ns alTecting 
Judgments. This is why U was remarked some time 

" 3 doctrine 

1 compro- 




or deny, in the quantities of eifttnifon andintentfoiu In 
referenoe to their quanti^ and mulitj koi^eft 
prqporitione ara neuaily deefgnated by titie eovw A, 


B, f , O. The Univereol Affirmative lira dqmftod Iqt A] 
ITiii venal Negative by E, the P^ieuWAffima^ 


the T 


ag(v that the thorough oomprehonsion of tbo ^ 
of Conoepti may be regarded as the thorough c 
benaion of the master principle of logic. In the judg- 
ment, Soeratee ie rational; Socratee is called the suh- 
jeot, rational the predicate, and ie the copula. But in 
numerous propositions the copula is not expressed, 
it is merely understood. The first great distinction of 
judgments is taken from tbeir quantity, or their rela- 
tion of subject and predicate, as reciprocally whole 
tad pMt. Is the predicate viewed as tho oontniiiing 
whole? The judgment is pronounced an extensive 
SIl** • subject regarded as the oontaining whole P 
The judgment is on intensive or ooraprebenaive one. 
Thus, in the proposition, All ptante grow, if we view 
at the eontainiug whole, we have a proposition in 
e^ntion, us AU jjtlanfg belong to the elate growing 
oyeete. And in the same proposition, we view 
purats as the oontainine whole, wo have a proposition 
fa M ft, oUrM* ar mark 

fa aAfiZaiifa. jadgmenU have , ontiun 
M WM H MMrding m tba mfaeet 

VnOaito Mo^noimrHn, « aiw((Mk lOm 


tive by I. and the Particular Negative by 6. Or^ to 
employ the mnemonio lines of Petrus Hispanui t ^ 

Aigerii A, negat S, $td univergafUer ombetf 
Aggerit /, negat O, eed partioulariter ambm. 

But these four species of proposition are obtained 
solely by determining the quanfilu of the mhjeet alone, 
together with the quality of botn subject and predi- 
cate. Now this is where the importance of Sirwilliuin 
Hamilton's “thorough-going quantillcation of the pre- 
dicate “ comes in. He proposes not onlg to quant(/g 
the eubjeet, but the predieafe algo. Eight spooies ofpriU 
position are thus evolved, which taking A and I lor 
universal and particular as in tho Aristotelio notation, 
but extending them to either quality, and marking 
afilrmiitiou by an f, and negation by an n, wo have tho 
following sets of proposiUone : — 

Affirmntiveg. 

1. Toto.total=AfA=An X is nU Y. 

2. Toto-partial=r \fIrsAU X is some T. (A) 

3. l*arti-total=s'^ =»8ome X is nil Y. 

4. Purti-partial :ris»Somc Xis some Y. (X) 

yegativeg. 

fi. Toto-totft]= AnA=s Any X is not any Y. { E) 

6. 'roto-piirtinl=-.AnI~ Any X is not Home Y. 

7. l‘iirti-t<)tnl=lnA=s8oine X is not any Y. (0) 

8. rarti-partial=sInlsr.Sinuo X is not some Y. 

Of all these judgments 0 and 8 are the uenkest, yet 
it is always possible to allege that ana man ie 
gome brute, or that gome man ig not gome brute. Yet it 
must be acknowledged that though these propositions 
are conceivable, tlioy are of little practical utility. The 
third groat division of judgments is their relation, or 
the coiucidencn or non-coincidonoo of subject and pre- 
dicate. This relation is either simple or conditions 1. 
On the former slternattve the proimsition is Categoriea \ 
on the latter-— inasmuch as the condition lies either in tho 
subject alone or iu the prediciito alone, or in both tlio 
8ubj<*et and predicate — ^it is Hypothetical, Di^junetive, 
or hilemmatic. So there are four kinds of relation 
between the subject and predicate of a proposition, 
whioli may be exemplified as follows. AieJfis the for- 
mula for a categorical judgment ; If H ie, A ie,ie a by- 
pot helical one; D ie either 21 or Cor A ie a diqjunctivo 
one, and ifX ie A, it ie either B or C, ia a dilemmatie 
one. We may remark in conclusion on this part of 
our subject, that tho Aristotelic doctrine of the cate- 
gories and of tho predicables, as properly extra-loj^eal, 
of course finds no plaoe here. The third grand divi- 
sion of logic IS Beaeoning, or Syllogism, or the process 
by wbicli one judgment is derived from another or 
more. And as in Concepts and in J udgments we have 
hero recurring again the old reiatioiis of quantity, 
quality, relation. It must not be forgotten that tlio 
essence of syllogism consists in the production of a 
new and distinct judgment, not in the truth of any one 
of the given judgments. The Premieei are the two 
given propositions or the antecedent, and the C^nrlu- 
gion is the proposition sought, or the consequent. The 
premise wbich announces tne general rule ia called the 
Afttjor, the one which announces tlie application of the 
general rule is called the JIfiaor, and the Middle iertn 
18 that with which the two extremet of the conclusion, 
are separately compared. The three propositions of a 
^llogism are frequently correctly expressed by the 
Sumption, Subeumption, and tho Cowlmwn . N ow thero 
are two kinds of inference,— immediate and mediate. 
When we can decide at once, ns soon as we understand 
the terms of the two propositions involved, whethw 
they agree or disagree, the inference is termed t’mms- 
diaie ; but when we require to go in quest of a third or 
middle judgment or term with which each of the other 
judgments may be compared, tho inference is called 
sierfjate. For example,— All good rulera ere just» 
thoNfore no mijnet rwsrs ean be good, is a speouneB 
of immediate inference ; and,— All eonsamptiens 
mortal ; this disease is a Donsumption ; therefore tbib ' 
disease it mottthp is dft exnnple of medinfe resaoning. 






The diffwresi to«U of infarenoe em b* psr- 

aned 00 ilvlhin hore. Tliofo ii o maral canon for 
oondoetinffHodiote reMonm winch may bo thna ox- 
)ireiied. ^o oftreomont or dlHUMcmeac of one jud^- 
mottt with wotlwr ia ofleertoiiiod V * ^bird judgmoi^i 
intaimioh «o thi^ wholly or by tlio anme put, agrees 
with both or with only ono of the concoptiona to bo 
compared. There ore a number of general rules for 
the proper construction of syllogisms, which may be 
eonvenienlly condensed as follows. Distribute the 
middle term ( 1 . 0 . take it in its widest ugnittcatiou), lot 
there be no fourth, snd both premises must bo neitiier 
particular nor negative. Tho conclusion'theu will Ibl- 
low the worst part (as “ some flowers are blue"), and 
will ueitiher Attribute nor deny nnlesa when the pro* 
mises do so. All Mediate iulerenoe is pro]>erly one, 
•~that often called by logicians the categorical, for the 
oonditional and hjpollietioal syllugiains are all re* 
ducible by immedtnte inference. The regular syllo* 
gism, then, regarded as to its essential form, comes 
now to be oonsidered. And first of tho figure^ or the 
position of the middle term in the premises, and of the 
mode or mood, or the formnl value of tho three judg- 
ments of a syllogism us to thoir quantity, quality, and 
relation. There is only one tigure aooording to some 
htgioians, tlirce according to others, and four aocordnig 
to a third party. These are as follows, where S repre- 
sents the euhjeet, P the predicate of tho conclusion, 
and M the middle term. Fig. I.— Ml*. SM, SP. 
Fig. 11.— PM, SM, SP. Fig. III.— MP, MS, SP. 
Fig. IV. — ^PM, MS, .'. SP. Tho Terms alone being 
here stated, the quantity and qtialuj, indued the 
■Mood of Uio whole of the syllogisius, remain to bo 
filled up: in other words, betwoon M and P, for 
example, we may place either a negative or allirmativo 
copula, and we may prefix either a universal or a par- 
ticular sign to P. The Moods are ordinarily applied to 
each figure by tho throe letters which severally denote 
tho quanti^ and quality of each judgment. Thus, 
All, Fig. 1., reads as follows, which uau be readily 
veriued by turning back to the innemquie Hues whicli 
were given under JudgmentB. All M is P ; some 8 is 
M; therefore some 8 is P. And HIO.Fig. H., roads,— 
no P is any M ; some S ia some M j therefore some S 
is no P. IAI, Fig. 111., reads,— some M is eoino P j 
all M IS some S ; tlicreforo some S is some P ; and so 
on. A few mnemonic lines of considerahlu convoiucDce 
bavo lieen invented which serve to point out the various 
moods in each of the four figures, according to tlio old 
notation. They are as follows Fig. I.— liArbArA, 
cTSlArEnt, dArll, fErlOque prioris. Fig. 11.— 
elSsArE, oAmEstrEs, rEailiiO, bArOkO secundm. Fig. 

III. — tortia, dArAutl, dlsAmls, d All si, fElAptOn, 
bOkArdO, fErleO, haljet ; qiiarta iusuper addit. Fig. 

IV, — brAmAutIp, cAmbiiEH, dliuArls, fEsApO, 
frEsIsOn. There will bo found nineteen lepitimato 
modes in the whole of these figures, but aixty-two 
according to Sir William ilarailtun’s extended nota- 
tion (for which Bce^ahovo to his exieuded judgmeuts). 
Before leaving this part of the subject, it may lie well 
to state that the first figure is the must perfect, that is 
to say, it exemplifies best the Aristotelic dictum Je 
osMit 0 f nuZZe, or whatever is afllrmed or denied of a 
ciass be affirmed or denied of any part of that 
elass. in take an example. All plants need light; 
euiiflowers are plants ; therefore sunUowera need light. 
Some logicians, as Aristotle. Kant, and Sir William 
ifaiuilton, throw overboard all the figures but the first, 
wud with them of course annihilate reduction. Beduc- 
tion is the process by wlucb the other figures are 
brought under the form of the first figure. This is 
usually efleotad by changing the order of the terms, or 
where that cannot be done, by substituting a privative 
oonoeption (as ** nowise** for example) for a positive 
judgtnent, and then changing tho order of the terms 
hy conversion as it is called. As often occurs, many a 
niece of reasoning, being withoac sobjeots or pr^- 
catas expressed, Imlongs properly to no figure. There 
have been, in all, three peculiar schemes of sylloMtic 
2 iotati«n,— those of Lambert, Baler, and Sir Wifliatn 
HamUton. The last is by far the siinplest and most 
coigpiate, but cannot bo exhibited here. A condi- 
tional or hypotbeUeal syllogism contaiiM, of course, a 
conditioiialor hypothetical imi|iliment, and a diuano- 
ttre iyUogbm oootaiiiB a di^ithraye judgment. Theee 


have aU bean disposad of aa belongiog pijOpcK^ th 
immediate inforaiiM. When syllogisms ne taken 
their external form, we have three aweiM of r ein ^ ' 
ing which require some Muoidatiou. Thera is first tw 
Bpieheirema, or vesson-reudscuig syllogism; theism* 
secondly, the Sorites, orohwn-argameM, aa the . 
manscmiiti and there ia, thirdly, the Bntbymeuif^ 
with one premise suppressed.* To iliustrate,— the Sjfi* 
cheirema is B is A ; but C ia B, for it is D j therefim 
C ia also A. The Sorites is, A is B, B is'Q, C is 0, X> 
is E ; therefore A is E ; reduced to B is 0, A |l 
therefore A is C ; C is D, A is 0,^ therefore A is P ; Pis 
E, A ia D, iheroforo A is E 
kind of c 
tioii bore 

forma. Besides these', there are the Monosyfiogi^*' ~ 
w here tho reasoning is viewed as an indepaiide^ wheda; 
the Frosyllogism, whose conclusion is a premiss in 
given Rvllogism ; and tho Episylloglsm, whose prenuacm* 
a eoitcluaiou in a given syUegism. These argumeata 
very frequently occur in life. It should not be forgottwi, 


very frequently occur in life. It should , ^ 

howeiev, that the simple syUogism is the type of I 
rcttsuniiig. So much for formal logic. 


11. Malerial Zogio, or Induction (the *pagog§ of 
Aristotle), signiflos properly tho drawing of a general 
law from a suifioietit number of Marticular oases. It 
IB diHiiiiguiahed from pure logic by earing wholly for 
the m(it^er^ or facts, or truth of its objects, while tba 
former is occupied eutiroly with the corroetnosa of the 
form of thought. And here, at the outaet, it ia neces- 
sary to take a distinction, whiifii may be of great use 
afterwards. There is what is called a pmftet induction 
and an impor/oct one. The perfect one is when the 
investigator 1ms been able to examine all the particular 
ioataiiucs on which this law is founded; the impecfetft 
induction, again, forms uinety-nino one-hundreatha of 
all inductive reasoning, and mounts at once flrom 
tho $ume cases in which the law holds to the all. Per- 
fect induction was denominated by Bacon re# putrUia^ 
as it on very fow occasioua oan oad anything to what 
one is already in possesaion of. Indeed, it is often 
taken up under the formal syllogism. Tho kditor, 
again, imperfect induction, is the peculier kind of dU 
ordinary scientific induction. And the great canon or 
principle, which is itself a principle or induotioD, on 
which this form of material science rests, » the om- 
staucy and uniformity of nature's laws. Or, more arki^ 
oalat«*ly expressed, it runs thus, — undter tkt cam air* 
GunutuMcee, and with the »am$ ndteiaueoa, iht some 
effect* ulway* reault from the same causes. Meterlaly 
or applied logic, to fulfil its aim, must have attained^ 
1. to as true statemouts as possible respecting we 
objects with which it deals ; 8. it most bo able to oefino 
those objeoLs with as iiinch oleamets and nrcelMon m 
possible ; a. it must be hide to indicate toe extent of 
those objects ; ond, 1. it must exhibit its results in h 
sysleniauo manner. These preliminary obligatSoiHl 
iKMug imposed upon ic, it requires. In the aeoona pbm^ 
to be able to answer the fouowiag four loading ques* 
lions;— 1, How are the causes of phenomena to bo 
distingoiabed among a multitude of other pbenomenn 
all open to observation P 2. How are causes to bo dia- 
envered which are loss open to observation than tbo 
effects produced by them? 8. When should an fo- 
complete enumeration of fsete be deenmd suffloicntf 
and on wbat principle P A How should new lawe bo 


expressed and recorded P These questions, in tbob 
order.— 1. How the causes of phenomena are to ho 
distinguished. It must be here observed* rcspoiftiiig 
causation, what the scholasdo writers never forgoC 
that it is properly all the assooiatod osusea— 4ho -oon- 
caosee, as it is sometimes phrased, that make np iriiol 
ia ordinarily denomioatea **the cause** of b 


And every event has more than one oauso whm itrhft!^ ' 
analysed. Tet men, nevertheless, ioqnlPe for "tho 
cause " of o phenomenon ; and josuy onough, for whah. 
th^ want ia tbo most iofloentisl ag^tin the nrodpo- 
tion of tbo result. It requirea no labour neyond 
" eimple enumeration,** to enable ono to discover atudi’b. 
very uniform and regular lawa aa the ncurrenoe of thh " 
tides, and the law Aat aU weigto hedW 
requirea a great defm of patmt obsersalion ' 
research to diseover tbatibe one pheuomnooff i| ooii* 
neoted with foo inoon'a influeoca, and that the' othsv 
depend on tho Ugbmr law ^ grwrfotiioii, Titti§ 
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opon to tho observation of these phenomenahad erode 
notion of the tides and of falling Itodies. but it required 
a Newton to complete the theorj of both the phe- 
nomena. The chief rules whiob regulate the inquiry 
after oansea hre the following : — 1. While the tame 
effect may sometitnes arise from different canses, yet 
the cause must always l 2 e sought among the invariaule 
concomitants of the effect. 2. If an effect is not pro- 1 
dnoed under certain oiroumstanoes, this either indi- { 
cates the abhenoe of the os^scj or the presence of a 
counteracting one. 3. The oanse is often suggested by 
ansloi^. 4. The cause is often indicated by the varia- 
tion of degree of the effect. 6. The more forms of the 
effeot that are studied, the greater is the probability of 
finding out the cause. 0. A suspooted cause may be 
tested by allowing it to operate under less-oomplicated 
ciroumstanoes. 7. Where complications eiist, every 
cause shonld be noted and registered down to the 
minutest detail. So much for the answer to the first 
question.— 2. Oausos are sometimes discovered which 
are not obvious, even after careful observation and 
detailed experiment, by wbat is called Anticipation. 
Such was Oken's discovery of the vertobrute character 
of the skull of the reindeer, which he stumbled over 
during an excursion to the Ilartz moantains. Such, 
too. was Goethe’s discovery of the morphology of 
plants.— that the various parts of a plant are only meta- 
aorphosed leaves. The facts of an induction being 
given, a Conception.’' as it is sometimes called, must 
step in. in order to afford a provisional support or 
temporary cause to the phenomena. Again, Concep- 
tions not wholly correct may often serve for a CoUign- 
tion of facta until a Imtter Colligation is afforded those 
facts. Thus, the circular motion of the heavenly 
bodies was for a long time only a conception : now it is 
known they move in elliptical orbits.— 3. This third 
qOMtion has in a great measure been answered by the 
prtdiminsry observations on the laws of nature. As 
soon as a prooeas of induction has been completed, it 
than forms the ground for a legitimate inductiou. 
Analogy depends upon tbo prinoiplo that the siituo 
qualities may be assigned to distinct but similar 
ofaijeots. provided those qualities can bo shown to 
accompany the points of resemblance in those ob- 
jects, and not their points of difference. Thus, if we 
remark the analogy between man and a tree, and 
obierve that they both grow gradually to a certain 
height, after which they both decay, and that both 
depend for their subsistonoe on receiving appropriate 
foKm, moisture, and air. wo have noted those qualities 
which belong to them in common. Nut if we proceed 
farther with our analogy — ** carry out our analogy,” 
os the phrase is— we go wrong; for man is not stationary 
like a tree, neither does he grow op oonioally, and has 
no ** bravery” of leaves. Boasonings involving Ghsnoo 
may likewise be admitted into inauctive philosophy, 
for chance is just the amount of probability with which 
we expect one or other out of two or more uncertain 
events. The laws that govern this department of 
probabilities” are yarious, and cannot be entered 
upon here.— 4. New laws may be expressed.— 1. by ap- 
pVing freah definitions to old words ; 2. uames pos- 
sessing an e»lanation of their own may have new 
ideas nttachea to them ; 3. entirely new names may be 
■invented, but accompanied alwaja with a precise defi- 
miion ; 4. chemistry affords excellent examples of the 
mode of forming new names. The prinoi^es of in- 
» duotive reasoning are afforded (a) by the senses, (A) by 
4nstromenti. which constitutes properly observation, 
<c) by the testimony of others, (d) by the aggregate 
observations of men. No logical principle can be pnt 
into practice without the possibility of consoions or 
unconscious Error. Where error is oonsoioosly un- 
folded. it is for the purpose of deeeiviog others, and 
is properly a Sophism; where it is unfolded uncon- 
aoionsly . we deceive oarselvea andfUl into a Paralogism. 
In either ease we commit what logioiaas denominate a 
Jkilfuy. The causes and occasions of error anse as 
follows !— 1. In the general oiroamatances which govern 
^ intellectual oharaoter of the individual; 2. in the 
oonslitution and habits of his powers of thought, feel- 
tngi and desire ; 3. in the language wbioh ho employs ; 
4 . in the nature of the ohjeots upon which he is en- 
gaged. Again, the fsUeoiea whioii men ere guilty of 
, we propedy of two oUscai,— fonusl and matenal The 
. IloO 
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formal fallacy moat frequeutiy oooura lit the Mipilar ' 
Mllogisin. and ufualljr arises firom theldoe of haritig 
four iiMtaad of three temie. Under tide genua cw 
comprised three spedet. The msMsl firiUtcff it the 
moat frequent. It arises firom making a unSveiMl oon- 
olusioa where we are not warranted to do so ly dhe 
premises, or firom a notion which is not in reauiy a 
middle term, we infer a oonolusion. Some five or six 
fallacies belong to this goons. The yarions degrees of 
belief, aocordmg to Aristotle, are, 1. problematical, 

2. assertory, or 3. demonstrable.— in other words, 
are the results of opinion, belief proper, and sdenoe. 

1. The problematical jndgment is neither subjeotlvely 
nor objectively true ; it is neither maintained with com* 
plete certainty by the mind, nor can the object about 
which we judge no truly represented. Meanwhile, it * 
is mere opinion, but it may afterwards become mal^r 
of proof, and then this opinion is elevated to demon- 
at ruble truth. Every great diseoveiy is at first a pro- 
blem, or a thing to be proved ; and it depends on the 
sagacity and genius of the investigator whether it is to 
iuke its place among the proven theorems of know- 
ledge. The beat course of oondnet for us under doubt- 
ful oircumatunces, historical records about which there 
is conflicting testimnuy, and so forth, are all of this ' 
probleinatiom obar* '.er«— 2. In the next place, the 
assertory kind of ' . wledge is one of which we are 
fully persuaded oi.rselves, but caunot lay doira the 
grounds for our belief so as to compel men to side with 
us. It is subjectively true, but not objeotivedy certain. 
AVe have what is called '*a moral perauasiou” of it, 
but cannot exhibit the common grounds of oiir oonvio- 
tion. — :i. Demonstrative knowledge, again, is either sub- 
jectively or objectively true, or both. It may either 
be certain in itself, as an axiom in mathematics, or 
conditionally certain, as, The sun will rise to-morrowj 
if the laws of nature maintain their oonstancy.— 

On Pure Logic, consult Zeetura on Logie, by Bit Wu- 
liam Hamilton, 2 vols., 1800; An Introduction to , 
Logical Science, by Professor Spalding, 1857, or the 
art. ** Xjogic ” in the 8th edition of the Bnyclopmdia 
Jintanniea; Archbishop Thomson's Lame cf Thought, 
5th edition, 1860 ; Archbishop Whately’s Elcmcnto cf 
iMgtc, 1850; &o. &o. On Material Logic, the best 
work is that of John 8. Mill, Logic, BatiocinaHve and 
Inductive, 2 vols., 1802. 

LoGOOKaPBT,1oy-op'-r^-e (Gr. {epos, a word; grapho, 

I write), a method of reporting speeches without 
having reconrse to shorthand. It was put in practice 
during the French revolution. About twelve reporters . 
arranged themselves round a table, each ofthem having 
a long slip of paper numbered before him. The first 
three or four words wore taken down by the writer of 
No. 1 ; and as soon as they were spoken, ne gave notice 
to his neighbour by touching bis elbow, or some other 
sign. No. 2 then passed the sign to No. 3 ; and to on 
tiU the first line of each slip was completed, when 
No. 1 commenced the second line. AVhen filled up. 
all the slips were placed parallel, to each other, and 
formed a single pnge, Logography was not found to 
answer in practice; it required too great attention 
and quickness for correctness. It was first emj^yed 
in the National Assembly, in October, 1790, ana con- 
tinued till the 10th August, 1702, when Louis XYl., 
with bis family, took refuge ftom the insorreotiou in 
the Assembly, and occupied the box of the logograpbe x , 
from that time it was discontinued. The term logo- 
graphy also denotes a mode of priDting, in wbioh whole 
words are used instead of letten. It was naed for n 
short time in the Timce printing oiBee, but eooB 
abandoned. ^ 

LoooeBTFB, loff-o-ipnf (Gr. lopet, a word ; ffnalhot, 
an enigma), a word usM oy Ben Jonson, and almost * 
obsolete, signifying a sort of riddle to ezereiae the 
mind. 

Logos, Icy'-of, it n Grebk term, rigniffinir the 
word. In tbeologioel langnoge, Logos, or the Word* 
is applied to the Bon of Man. The Jews naed the 
term memra, which oorresponds to logos, ot word, but 
as srnonymoiiB with Jehovah, or as denoting the mere 
token or symbols of the Divine nresenoe. There ore 
some eminent oiitioa, however, wno are of opinion* that 
the Targumista eomloyed thia word to denote fhe 
future Metaiah. The term logoe, es teed by Fbfto, 
it tether embiguous. It it imewtaiiii whetMt I 7 is 





; ^ 

. ' V. -Xiogiiwidfl i Xioagwity . - » ' 

. hitmik»io danoto a diatiiuai iaWgant baini^ or Stow* in Ma **8iirvijof IiOndoo/*«m **t!hmhaifn 
' Bia^elr tha dMne attfilnitM of d^. “St je Lombard Stoaat.io aattad of tbaMWgaiiaitnb w 

BMPt mfoMor Bnrtott, *‘^raa aaSur Moomiblafroin other marehantai atnnfMi of Sbera nelnoof. ipMlp* 
Imgthafllnl toappiT tha teem kaoa to Ohriit 1 bling there twkia a dej. • 

aappMa him to hate . loand it ionnieeria% applied, Lomjjivio Aacmmcncm. (Sim Boiamq[81 
that ho did not attempt to atop the oorrant of TOpular AmoHxsacairu*) « 

.• laiwiiagey but only to keep it to ita proper ohaanel, LoxasxuKv feHaen'-fam (Let.), to Bot. a Uad'^.. 
y ana gnmdad it from axtraaeoiie oormptiona.'* He frnit. It may be desoribed aa a Lpaiaa or pei^ Hahm 
^ holda that it ia one of the peonliar objeeta of 6t. John's is oontraoted between each stfid to a monwronn nuMto 
Qoapel to ahow in what aanae the term iogof oan ner. When ripe, the lomentum oommonto aapanM 
properly be applied to Christ. Uystiosl notions into as many pieoes as there ace contraoubnaonlle 
reearding the toaoe were deri? ed, by the Christian surfaee ; aorootimes, howSver, it rematos entlto. 
Platonists, from the eohool of iiexandria ; and henoe Loirnoir Clxy. W-dwa bias a term aroUad to 
many of the Fethere maintained that the Logos was Gaol, to the older group of reBnlarly-depositeaterUmT' 
an attribute of God. and that thie attribute became strata in England. It ia diatinguiwed from (he mora 
the person of the Bon, and was afterwards united recent group, which is oalled “orag." ThedUtoranh 
to Jeans Christ. The tJoitarians eonsider the word strata whioh together compose WMt is oalled tha 
logos to be applied either to God himself, or to certain London clay deposit, are ohiefly exhibited to baato* 
or his attributes ; aa reason or intelligence. The shaped depressions to the obalk, one of whioh oooniia 
Arians look upon the Logos as an emanation from the between the bne of the North Downs and the ohalk ost 
Supreme Being, superior to all other created beings, Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, and Suffolk t and mo*' 
and which supplied the place of a human soul to ther between the South Downs and the contmnatibtt of 
Christ. Dr lardner, in hu ** Letter on the Logos," the same range into Dorsetshire and the BngUih. 
states that he wae at first favourable to the doctrine Channel : the former is oalled the London, andT tha 
that the Logos was the soul of Christ; but being at a latter the Hampshire basin. In the Isle of Wight, 

/ lose to oonceivo how that high being, the highest of there is also a third basin, remarkable for the presenoa' 
God’s ereatures, ehonld gain any exaltation by ro> of some fresh-water lussilifeTous strata, not fonudia 
eeiving, after hit resurrection, and aseension, a might the other parts of the formation. London olaT proper 
resplendent human body, and being made lord and consists of tenacious brown and bluish-grey olay. snth 
king of men, the judge of the world, and higher than layers of concretions oaUed septaria^ whioh omafly 
the angels, to whom he was vastly superior before, abound in the brown clay, and are obtained in snflSoient 
abendoned this hypothesis es throughout inconceivable quantities from the cliffs near Harwich, and from shoele 
and irreeoneilable to reaaom Trinitarians regard the off the Essex coast, to be used in the manufacture of 
term ae being meoieUy appropriate to Christ, who is Eoman cement. The principal localities of fossils to 
a revelation of God the Father nnto men. the London olay are Higbgate Hill, near London, the 

Loowoos, iag*-woodt a very valuable dyestuff, consist- Isle of Shoppoy, and Bognor, in Hampshire. The total 
ing of the cuttings or raepings of the wood of the Hama- thickness of the London clay amounts to eoniiderabiy 
WBglon MMipM&tofiaM, a tree growing to Mexico and more than a thousand feet. Its lower part consists of 
the naighbouriug countries. It is extensively employed an indefloite number of beds of sand, shingle, 

^ for dyeing black with alum: bat acids change the colour and loam, irregularly alternating with one another, 
to red immediately. Its dyeing properties are due to aud formerly looked upon as a dutinot formation, and 
ita oontaining a orystidline matter called hemaioaylont desoribed under the name of the “Plastio Clay.** For 
whioh is straw-yellow in its pure state, but nssumes more than half a century the strata oalled London and- 
a IwiUjant red under the influence of oxygen and Plastic clay in Encland nave been studied, and about 
alkalies. 400 species of shofls, 60 or more of flib, besides aevsvaL 

Lomo, Zo-ha'-ik (Gr. loimot, contagion), in Mod., kinds of chelonian and saurian reptiles, were known 
denotes relating to the plague, or to cootagious dis- before a single mammifor was detected. At length, to 
evders. the year 1830, there wore found to this formation the 

Loiire, loins (Welsh Uvyn), is applied to the lower and remains of a monkey, an opossum, a bat, and a speolea* 
posterior part of the trunk of the body, or the space of the extinct Uyracolberium, allied to the Peoooij or 
• Mtween the upper edge of the pelvis and the last of Hog tribe. Some years later, in 184B, the jaw of aiUK 
^ (be ribs. The lower end of the vertebral column is in tber British species of fossil monkey, Itaoamu pUoe§» 
tUs region, and tha vertebra composing il are termed nut, was announced by Mr. Owen os having bem ae( 
(he Inmbnr vertebra. with in the newer ploiooene strata in Essex, ifloag WiGt 

LoxiiAiDa, loVUardM (Oor. lollkardtn)^ were a class the remains of tha hippopotamus, elephsn^ and otte 
ef persona who appeared in Germany aud the Nether- quadrupeds. The pressnoe of the fossils of orooodQifo 
loads shoot the beginuing of the 14th century. The turtles, shells of tho genus nautilus, nnd many oortooi 
name is braved to coma from tho German word lu/len, fruits, lead geologists to believe that the elimato of tha 
or lollsa, to sing with a low voice, and the termination era when toe London clay was deposited was 
JbordL denoting freqoeniw, and not, as some are of and nearly tropical. 

^ttioa, from Walter LoUard, who suffered mar^rdom Lono, long (Lat. lonmu)* the name applied to Stti* 
M Oolone in ISIS* A number of pious laymen formed cient music to that note whioh waa second to dnratfpo " 
Giemsefves into a society at Antwerp, for the purpose to the Large, and equal to two breves, or font ssu^ 
of vistttog the siok and borying the dead during a breves, or eight minims, or sixteen crotohetSi iNtd 
Bssaon of pestilenoe, when the clergy deserted tbeir so on. 

dottos. They soon spread to other parts, aud sue- Loitoxtttt, Zon-iW-s-to (Lat. lonpa oMk tong 1libl« 

H eeedod in attraottog the attention and love of the great aignifies length of life. After the creation Of tha WpiiUL 
mass of the people On this soeoant they excited the when its inhabitants were the age of mail itia 
envy of the clergy, who aconsed them of holding many much longer than it now is. The age of (ho grsstsst 
hONttosl opinions. Donbtless, too. they may have part of those recorded to have Bved before tha IBlobA 
held oertain opinions at varianee with the teaching of was npwards of 900 yean. After the Flood. BlMtoM 
the Ohnroh of Borne, bat there ip no shadow of ground the only one that we read of that reached the ifjS igt 
Ibr aeonsing them of holding the extreme views, or of 600. In the 2nd eentniy we oo^not flad thw nay 
: motistogtae viotonsoonduot, that has sometimes beeu reached the ago of 2(0 ( min the 8rd oenta^(abe«ft 
^ attribntM to them. The term oame afterwards to be the Utter end of wnieh Abraham was born), nom 
applied generally to all who were believed to hold except Terah arrived at 200. By this tima the WjDflA 
heieti^ optoiona; and henoe tho foUowersof Wick- wee so well peopled thet they had httfll- eitiss. 

UflRs were oalled LoUards. were formed into distinct nattons. firing under (hsS ^ 

LomaBD, hmf-iard, waa a turn ancientiy applied respective kings. By degress, as the number of people ^ 
to Bndaod to a banker or money-lender, from the tooreased, tiwir longevity deoreesed. till it ceme dstoil 
Loasbards, a oompaay of Itabea merohents, ehiefly atlength to TOor SOyeets't and there it has stood.efee ' 
from Lombardy, who were settled in London as early tinee. Instanesi^ however, are tor no mesas age. hi 
as the middle drtiw 18th eentniy. and had their resL persona who have exUbeded that lunit dosmbi to 
^ d’snoeto a street trideh still beam their name. Theae thecensns of QrsstBritatotolfi61»morelihtol9gbfl8 
ware the gr^ bankers and meney-leiiders of the day. had passed theBtttieffourfeoivyeaii; 
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‘ lutd llTtf d 00 y<^ftrf or nora. A band of 8|09S P^' 

«imi bad been vranderteff 06 yeara, or moRK oatbe 
Soended jonmer, and 310 reported that th^ bad wit- 
nened more than 100 rerulutione of the eeaeoDe. 
Many initaneos nro cited of men Hrini* in the ancient 
world more than 100 years ; and Lord Baoon, in his 
"History of Life and Death,” qnotes as a faotun- 
qnestioned/that, a fewy^ars before bp wrote, a morris 
oanoe was performed in Herefordshire, at the Msy 
Mines, eight men, whose nnited ages amounted to 
SOO years. In the 17th centnry, some time after Bacon 
wrote, two Englishmen are reported have died at 
ages greater than almost any of those which have been 
attained in other nations. According to doenmente 
which are printed in the " Philosophical Transactions 
of the Boyal Society,” Thomas Parr lived 152 years 
and 9 months, and Henry Jenkins 160 years. The 
evidence, bowover, in these cases is by no means eon- 
(dnsWe, as it evidently rests on nnoertain tradition, 
and on the rery fallible memories of illiterate old men. 
There is every reason to believe that as civilisation 
extends, as the laws that affect health are andersiood 
and acted npon, the duration of life will be much in- 
oroased. Instances of longevity show what the human 
frame is capable of attaining to*, and ns the laws of 
health come to be more acted npon, healthier parents 
will ^vo birth to healthier children from generation to 
oen^aiion; indeed, there are not wanting those who 
wok upon the natural dnration of life as a hundred 
years, aud who literally receive the language of the 
prophet, that "there shall be no more thence an 
mfrnt of days, nor an old man that hath not ilUeii his 
days ; for the child shall die a hundred vears ; but the 
tinner being a hundred years old shuU bo acenrsod. 
And they shsll build houses and inhabit them ; and 
they thul plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them, 
^ey shaU not build and another inhabit : they shall 
not plant and another eat t for as the days of a tree 
•re the days of my people, and mine elect shall hmg 
enjoy the work of their nand8.'’—( Isaiah liv. 19—22.) 
6^ preservation of health ought to form an eaaential 
part of municipal and national pedioy.— S akitaby 
leiBJrcx.) 

Lowoxcobits, (Lat. lonffut, long; renm, 

9 horn), an order of colecmteroua insects, so called on 
nooount of the length or their antenns, which are 
meratly longer than their bodies, and very seldom 
snorter. Lnngieorn insects also possess other dislino- 
tive characters. The under part of the tlrst tliree 
joints of the tarsi, in all of them, is furnished with a 
DiXlth s the sreond and third joints are cordiform ,* 
thn fburtb is deeply bilobate ; and at the base of the 
hot there is a little nodule, resembling a joint. The 
•ntemiA are either filiform or eetaeeous ; being some- 
timM simple in both eexes, and sometimes serrate, 
psetinate, or ffabelltform in the males. In some 
moies, the eyes are rounded and entire ; in others, 
■fightly emarginato ; dn the latter case, the tbomz is 
tnpesoidnl or narrowed anteriorly. In most cases, 
however, the eyes of the longicorns are reniforra, and 
. finrronnd the base of the antennas. The larvas of a 
great number of the longiooms are destitute of feet, 
or have very minute ones, as a large proportion of 
them live in the interior of trees or under the bark. 


Their body is soft, whitish, and thickest in the fbre 
part ; and the heaa is squamous, and famished with 
itrong mandibles. The lan^ varieties of the longicorns 
often do great damage to trees, sometimes drilling 
Hiem in every direction* Some species attack thei 
toots of plants. 

•XiOireiasiMUS Donei, {baWft'-si-srat dor'-sj (Lat., the 
longest [muscle] of the back), in Anat., is a muscle of 
the back, which rises from the pnstorior surface of the I 
M saorum and transverse and oblique processes of the j 
Inmbar vertcbrsi, and is inserted by small double 
tendons into the posterior nud inferior part of all the 
Iraniverie processes of the vertefam of the back, 
•ending off also bundlet of fibres to all the ribs 
between their tubercles and angles. Its use is to 
iapp<^ the spinSk and bend it bmikwards and to 
one side. 



ofthsneoir. it rises from tim three sBpsgiMttotel^ 
of the book, and ts also comieeted by tomtoee with tito 
four lostTertehrm of the asdk, being iesseted into the 
fore part of the seeoiid vertebra of the nrafe, near its 
fellow. Its Qse, when aeting singly, is to move the 
neokto one side; but when noth ae^ tihi^ ewve to 
bring the neok directly fonvarde. • 

LoirzcsnA, or Howbvbuoxu, fon-ls’-o-rjl (Zonfrsra, 
named after Adam Looioera, a German botan^ who 
died in 1586), a gen. of very ornamental shrubs, olossly 
allied to the genus Caprifo/ium. The species grow in 
any common soil, and are readily increased byeattiogs 
taken off in autumn and planted in a sheltered situa- 
tion. There are several indigenous species m England, 
amongst the beat known of which are,— 1. The pale per- 
f.>liate honeysuckle (Z. eaprifolium), which grows in 
woods and tuiokets, but is not ooromon ; when it meets 
with support, it grows to a cousiderablo height. The 
leaves are oometimes used in detersive gargles. 2. 
Common honeysuokle, or woodbine (Z,peno^^memum), 
19 a common shrub in almost evhry grove, thioket, aud 
hedge, and flowers from June to Oetob^. This is a 
favourite plant in gardens and shrubberiea. Goats are 
very partial to the leaves of woodbine, for which reaeon 
the French call the plant chtert-feuiUe (goat-leaf). 
3. The upright fly honoyaneklc, a speoiea wnioh flou- 
rishes in thickets :•*' rocky plaoea. It is a torub of 
little beauty, aud n< i.own utility. The flowers, how- 
ever, of several of iic species are highly fragrant and 
ornamental, and the form of the common European 
honeysuckle is supposed to have given rise to one oi'tha 
luoHt l^cantirul ornaments of Grecian arohiteetttxe. 

Lookxvo-glass. (iV«« Mtanoa.) 

Looai, loom (Ang.-Bax.), a machine orfremewerk 
of wood or metal, for mniifacturing cloth by inter- 
weaving a series ot‘ parallel tlireads, which run length* 
wise, called the warp, with another series of threads 
which rnn transversely, called the woqf or wfft, by 
means of the shuttle. Wbavivo.) 

Looskbtsifb. {Ste lorTUBACBJI.) 

Loqvat, W-k'wtUf the fruit ofthe A'rjo&afiyajepoalsat 
a rosaceous plant. 

LottANTHACBJi, fo-fjii-filoi'-so-e, in Hot., the Mis* 
tietoo fam., a nat. ord. of IHeotyhdoHitt soh-eiass 
Monochlamjfdea;. Paraaitio shrubby plants. Leavee 
commonly opposite, ezstipnlate, greeuisb. Flowers 
perfect or dimeious; calyx superior, with 3—8 divi* 
nions, mstivation vaJvste, — sometimes iho osJkyx is 
absent ; staraens equal in number to, and opponte, tbo 
lobes of the calyx ; ovarr inferior, 1-celled, with 1—3 
ovules, erect or suspendeu, and a free oentrid placenta. 
Fruit commonly snoculent, 1-celled, with a seKlary 
seed ; embryo in fleshy albumen, with radicle remote 
from the hdum. Miers hna separated this order into 
two, iMranthatea ond Vimaeetr, the former being eha- 
racterised by its large showy crimson dlehlomydeota 
perfect flowers ; and tho latter by its pallid dneeioiia 
raonocblarnhydoous flowers. Lindley and Bentley do 
not adopt this division. The plants of the order ato 
more remarkable for their ourious mode of ^wth 
than for their asefol properties. One species, lierafs* 
Hut iefrandut, a native of Chili, prodoses a blaek dyo. 
The mistletoe yields a viscid pulp, used for mthwig 
birdlime. (See Viscvir.) 

Lobcba, for'-ka, is the name of a oouting vessel 
used in the Chinese seas. It was the boarding at one 
of these vessels, sailing under the British flag, by the 
Cantonese, that led to the war with Ciiina i^86d. 

Lobs, lord (Sax. hl<^ford, fq/brd, ooatraeted ]ord)i 
denotes a ruler or governor, it primarily denotei a 
bread-giver, from &fo/, bread, and ford, to fl^e or 
atforil. In feudal timoe the ford fssipnsvr) was too 
grantor or proprietor of the land, who retaiaed the 
dominion or ultimate property of the fend or foe | and 
the grantor, who had only the nse or possession of 
the land, was styled the feudatory or vassri. A netsoo 
who has the fee of a manor, and conssqaently the 
homage of his tenants, is eallra the lord of themiuor. 
The superior lord is styled lord parmnoiuit, w^is 
tenants, if they grant a portion of the land to dfher 
persons, while they remain tenants in rofarsnee to 
tbs lord paramonnt, are lords in refecenoe to their 
own tenants, and are hence styled mesne t» middla 
lords. Lord in gross is one whole lord not by retaoh 
I of any msnor; ai the ting in respect of his oroiro. 
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j ti toitniiiWiitr Uwd to Milianit, 
. Jim taiaiit ImI ivlte 
Vfaiiii, tviiarethaM !■ o ioird mMM» heiavwxMl to 
iMttbolord tiMwnonat. XpOMli*«lM» 
II nwre title of difnitj ottoohed to oertoHi offlelal 
•tatSoaii fAieh are aoiiietuBei heNditarj. Iwt aome- 
time! tmiy official or pemnal. AU who are aolde bj 
birth or creation, othcrwiee called lorda of parliament 
and peem of the realm, are atg^led lorda. t'he five 
orders of nobilit]r oonatitnte the lords temporal, 
diatingniehed from the prelates of the Ohurob, who 
constitute the lords spiriteal in the Hons# of Lmrds. 
(8n Fabuaickiit.) Lord is also applied to 'persona 
holding oertshi .offloes; as the lord chief jnstiee, the 
lord mavor, &o. It is hkowise given bj courteev to 
the eons of dukes and marquises, and to the elarat 
BODS of earls. In the authorised translation of the 
fieriptiires, it is used, without much discrimination, 
for tile names appUed to Ood | but when it repre- 
sents the great name of Jehovah, it is printed in small 
capitals. In the Kew Testament it is applied to 
Jesus Christ, the term in the original Oreeic being 
intrioi (owner or master). 

Lobd Adtocatb is tne principal law officer of the 
crown in Scotland, analogous to Attorncy-Qeneral 
in England. He has to plead in all causes that con- 
cern tne crown, and he also acts as public prosecutor. 
He exercises a superintending power over all prosecu- 
tions in inferior courts and the general administratum 
of criminal justice, and has the nomination of a certain 
number of deputes. Those deputes assist him in the 
Court of Justiciary, and are despatched bjr him to the 
sevond oirouits of that court to prosecute indictments 
there. Ho and hia deputes have power to pass from 
or restrict any charge. He can prosecute, indepen- 
dently of the private party, in any court, superior or 
infcnori but he cannot be oompelled to prosecute. 
He has a seat in the House of Commons, and attends 
during the sitting of parliament, introducing such bills 
as relate to Sootlaiid. and taking charge of their details 
In passing through the house. He is also the adviser 
ofthe government in all matters of difficulty connected 
with Scotch affairs, and is in constant ooiiflaeiitial com- 
munication with the home secretary of state, and 
trausaets many of those duties in Scotland which in 
England form the business of the home secretary. He 
receives a solaiy of £l,rvOO, with £1,000 additional as a 
commutation five his fees in the justiciary business. 
The office is not very ancient ; for it aeems to have 
been established about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Previous to that time, indiotmenta teem to 
have b^D under the superintendence of the clerk of 
court, or Jastice-clerk. (Jee Juexion-CiaiK.) 

Lobd Kubvxx, an ancient officer of the crown, who 
was intrusted with the custody of the great seal, with 
uutbority to affix it to pnblio documents. He was 
erested by tbe mere delivery of the king's great seal 
into his custody, without writ or patent. Prior to the 
nign of Henry III. the office of keeper of the great 
seal appears to have been distinct from that of chancel- 
lor: but in that reign both offices were conjoined in 
Balph Hevm. The act 6 Elis. e. 18. declared that the 
■aame place, anthority, and power belonged to tbe office 
ofthe lord keeper of the great seal as to that of lord 
flhanerilor. How the lord chancellor is keeper of the 
great seal, and when there is no obanoellor, it is ordi- 
narily pat in commission. (/She Cbavobilob.) 

Loan LiauTKiTAirT on laaxiAan is tbe chief execu' 
tive oiBoer of the Irish government, representing, in 
Mans respeete, the power and mi^ty of the orown. 
Before the legislative union of that country, and whan 
tihe means of oommuniestion were alow and difficult, 
fhe lord lieutenant wielded the powers of the crown 
almoet as completely ae themonsiTO himself could bare 
done during any temporal residenoe hi that country. 
By degrees, however, this functionary has been ctrippM 
of mnoh of his regal independeoee, and praetieally he 
is Boirlittla more thsa tbe resident offioisl ttoogh 
whom the seeretaiy of stste for the home depsru 
moot cooduets the govenunent of that eountry. It 
wawrarely bappena tha« the lord lieutenant takas snj 
importani stop without tbe advice and aanetioit of the 
homewerelBiT. In oases of suddmi eme^ey, 

‘ mm, hiA power of hidepcndeBt aethm w eom^cte^ 
wad of aa much authority ss that of tha orown. Be it 
11119 


slursya a nobleman of high ranMndoilBM 
tioB, aud^maintriBi an ettabtiillBMOt of atg^olUk 
raoter, holdhig courts, lereas, and drawtomireomo, aad 
oonforriog the hoooiar of knighthood. Be bMMeb'lMk 
eword of state as a gymbol of his rioeregil powem Jbc 
is at the head of the administration oljostioa. and gia' 
power to pardon criminals or to commute tneirOia!- 
tanoM. Bis household oousiete of a private seerelaiyv 
steward, eomptroUer, ohariberiain, geatimnaA ushaf* 
master of tbe horse, and subordinate effleers. Be Iriii 
fixed yearly salary of £20,000 and two rasMeneei^ 
one in Dublin Costle, snothM’ in Phnaix Fork. In thf, 
discharge of hia public duties ha enjoys tiie asetstauee 
of a privy council composed ofthe great offlearedfthn 
crown in Ireland, and othera appointed by the flsowi i . 
His chief secretary, who mi^ be said to be hie prime' 
minister, exercises many of the viee-rsgal frmetioBS. 
He is usually a member of the House of Oommoiii»'Cf 
considerable ability, and chiefly managas tha affitim 
of the Irish government in London, Mving for tbit 
purpose an establishment of under-seoretariea and 
clerks, both in London and Dabltn. Both tiiaHhidh 
officers resign on the formation of a new minlstiy. 
Losns LixuTXNAirT or Gooimas are 
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provincial governors appointad by tha crown by IctUnm 
patent under the great seal, and holdiDg office during 
pleasure. I'hesa officers began to be introdneed aa 
standing representatives of the crown to kem the 
counties in military order about the reign of Henry 
Vlli. or his children, previous to which it WM UauH 
for the kings, from time to time, tq issue oommii* 
sions of array, and to send into every county offioers 
in whom they could confide, to muster and array (or 
set in military order) tbe iuhabiianta of every district. 
The lords lieutenant are generally of tbe principal 
nobility, and of the beat intereet in tbe ooonty. Thqy 
are at the head of the magistracy, the niiUtia* and tim 
yeomanry, and are the chief local executive authoritiei. 
Their chief authority is military, and is exartad for the 
preservation of tbe peace, for which they are oonaidered 
res|>oi»ible within tiieir reepeotive oounties. They 
have the nomination of the entiie staff of deputy-UentO- 
uants and of the officers of tbe militia ana vokuitaar 
corps, and also for the commiseion of the peaee, Heis 
also an officer under the lord chancellor, having obavge 
of the records of the county, and appoints the dark of 
tbe peace. The lords lieutenant are appointed from 
party motives, but bold their ofiDoea tedepondeot of 
politics, for life. 

Lobd or Misavti was tha title boma by tbe maafor 
of revels at Christmas, in any nolilemaa’s or other grant 
hoQse. ** First in the feast of Cbristmsa,*' taya 
** there was in tha king's honse, wbweeoevert a Imd m 
misrule or master of merry disports, and the Eke kad 
ye in the house Of every nobleman of honoor or gemd 
worship, were he spiritual or tamporri.'* ** ThcselordA 


beginning their rule at AUfarilows eva. oontinued tili 
same till the morrow after the feast of the Purifloatfoii^ 
commonly called Candlemas-day ; in Which epeoe theue 
were line and subtle disguisiugs, muks, ana mtnuma* 
ries, with playing at cards for eouniers. daelaB, and 
pointe, in every bouse, more for pastime tliaD m wu.** 
According to an original draft of the statutes of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, founded in 154B, one of thir mai 
ters of arts is to be placed over the janiort avaiy' 
Christmas for the regulation of tiieir gamea and dfriia ; 
sions at that season ot festivity, undof hti 
tioD rad authority, Latin comedies and tragediaawon 
to be exhibited in the ball ; as also sis $pmta0Ua, Ob 
as many dialogues. His sovereignty was to laat dgi^ ; 
twelve days at Christmas, and bo was to eserriki flho 
same power on Candlemai-doy, A Ohsistmas putoiMb 
or lord of uisnile, was slso a oottmon taapoeaif nm* 
gistrate iu the colleges at Oxford. At mm Ihim Of. 
court, too, a Christmae prince, or .cOret-maafcur, was 
ooDstantiy appointed. The lords of mkriils In ooueOea 
were preached against al) Cambridge So the trign Of, 
Jamea 1. as foeonsiitent with a place of leHgiooi 
eatioii,and asarelieof tbe oagaa ritual, Tbgy dkim^ 
peer after 2610. In Sootiaa^ wbmw tlw BritonuBk 
took a more severe and gloomy turn than fo nSniASaw 
the Abbot of Unreaeon, at he waa eafisdi wps^ wnm. 

ensotmairi oat^ fri 1|6&S 
JBef. Brand's iUtiaufftee, 

Loan Pmnr laaftistliam grout efteer of obrio 
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ia England. Hii ofllne It one of greet tmet, honoor, 
and antiquitj. He deriraa fait title from tfa« feet of 
hli luting the omtody of the privj teal, iHiieh he 
most not pat to any grant tnthoai goM warrant under 
the monarcb'e lignet; nor to anjr warrant if oontraiy 
to law and onttem, or inoontenient, without flrit ao- 
qaaintlng hit toveroign therewith. Thit teal it need 


to all ohartera, eranta, and pardona ligned bv the to* 
vereign before they eome'to the great teal. The lord 
privy teal it appointed by lettera patent, ia a privy 
eonnoillor by bit office, ana ta||cea pfooe next after the 
lord pretident of the oounoil, and before all dukes. 
Hit aalary ia £2,000 per annum.— Thom'a JfooJk qf\ 

iht OOUTtm 

Iionn'e Hat (Lat. diet dontiniea) was the term 
merally made uae of by early Ghrittinn writers to 
diatingniah their sabbath from that of the Jews, at 
well at from the Sunday of the pagans. Begarding the 
institution of this day at one specially set apart for 
reUgioua worship, we find little intormation in the New 
Teitament } we are only told of one oocasion on which 
the ditoiplea came together ou the first day of the 
week to break broad, when Paul jireaohed unto them. 
It it not till the time of Justin Alariyr (a.d. 140) that 
we find a distinot account of its observance ; ho states 
that Ohristiaus were in the practice of assembling for 
pnblio worship on the first day of the week, os being 
that on which the work of creation was oonimenced, 
nod on which Ohrist rose from the dead. According 
to Kusebiua, Christ, by the now covenant, translated 
and transferred the feast of the Sabbath to the morn* 
ing of light, and gave, as the symbol of true rest, the 
saving Lord's day, the first day of the week. On this 
day we do those thinm aeoording to the spiritnal law, 
whioh were decreed tor the priests to do on the sab> 
baths >11 things proper to do on the sabbath we have 
tranwirred to the Lord's day." The early Church, for 
several centuries, kept both the Jewish sabbath and 
the Lord's day, the former being observed as a fast, or 
season of preparation for the latter. The council of] 
Laodioea, a.d. 364, at length reprobated this practice, 
and condemned those who abstained from work on the 
seventh day, <*for it was Judaiaing ; but on the Lord's 
day men should rest u Ohriatians.** Constantino the 
OiMt (a.d. 321) first made a law for the proper 
observance of the Lord's day. Though the practice 
was to abstain from worldly oallings on that day, a 
portion of it at least oamo to be devoted to sports and 
pastimes, tuoh as are still common in continental 
oountriee. Plasn ore said to have been performed ou 
Sunday at the court of Queen Elizabeth, and even 
of Charles 1. ; and James I., in his ** Book of Sports 
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laws of King Athelstan, all merchandising was forbid- 
den on the Lord's doji under severe penuties ; and by 
27 Henry VI. o. 5, no fair or market should be held on 
any Sunday (except the four Sundays in harvest), on 
psin of forfiNting the goods exposed for sale. By 
1 SUa. 0 . 2, all persons, without lawful excuse, are to 
resort to the parish ohuroh on Sundays, or to forfeit 
twelve penoe. By 1 Oar. 1. o. 1, no persons shall 
assemble out of their own perishes for any sport what- 
soever upon this days nor in their parisnes shriluse 
any bull or bear-baiting, interludes, plays, or other 
unlawftil exercises or pMtimee, on pain that every 
offender must pay 3s. 4a. to the poor. By 20 Oar. 11. 
0 . 7, uo tradesman, artificer, workman, labourer, or 
other person whatsoever, ihall do or exercise any 
worldly labour or bosineu, or work of their ordinary 
oMltngs, on the Lord's dav (works of necessity and 
abwjty only ezoepted) ; ana it also prohibits the sale 
and hawking of wares and goods. By 21 Geo. III. e. 49, 
no house or other place uoU'be opened or used for 
pUDUo amusement, or public debate on any enbleot 
nppn any part of the Lord's day. The sta* 
tute 20 Oar. II. c. 7, is still regarded as the basis of the 
JJJT . subject, and being prohibit^, it ia oon 


thereof as It was not his ordinary 
^g 1 and a contract of hiring between a frrmcr 
•nd a labourer ou Sunday has been lislA to beg^. 
1100 


halAtobegood. 


The words ••other person whatever" are taeblfiUdJto 
personc of the same oUasas aa those enupi^NiUd 1^ 
narae; and benoo drivses and proprietoie of ttoge 
coaches ore not iododed, and a oonlract to oany pas- 
sengero on Sundays is valid. Abtllofezohaiigaaiuwn 
on Sunday is not void. In law, this ia a iUt eohiwfi- 
dieut, a day on whioh no law proceedingsoan be mkenA 
bat an meat for crime can oa effected on this day ; 
and baft oon arrest thsir principal, and a sergeant-at- 
arms can Mprehend. (Sss Sabbath.) 

Loans, Houbb ob. (das pABUAVBirc.) 

Lobd'b 8u»bb. (See Suchabxbt.) 

Lobxoa, (Lat. foram, a thong), a ottirsss, or 

coat of mail, worn by the ancient Greek and Boman 
eoldiera. At first, the onirasa was made of linen, but 
afterwards pieces of horn, cut in the shape of scales, 
were bored and sewn together, so that the aoalea over- 
lapped one another, and in general appearance resem- 
bled the surfaoe of a green fir-cone. These loricas 
were used in hunting, and not in fighting. The use of 
cuirassee of this sort immediately preceded the 
wearing of metallic aeole armour. The basis of tha 
lorica was sometimes a skin, or a pieoe of strong linen ; 
and the front was frequently ornamented witheuriohed 
bronze shoulder-bands, beautifully embossed. 

Lorihbb, lor**$-mer (Fr. larmier), a word now 
obsolete^ whioh signi^^ d a bridle-maker, or one who 
made bits, epnrs, u metal mounting for military 
bridles and sad^a. 

Lobt, fo'-ra, a bird of the Parrot fam.,— the Patf- 
iaeue Loriue of Linnsus ; snb-fam. Lorianee. The oha- 
racteriatics are,— bill only slightly curved ; the margin 
of the upper mandibles ainuated ; the notch obsolete ; 
lower mandible slender, conic, much longer than I 
the gonye (typically) straight. 

Lotiov, /(/-aAa-oa (Lat. loiia), is a form of medioane 
made up of a aolntion of various medicinal aubstances 
in water or some other liquid, and designed for external 
application. They serve various purposes, according 
to the ingredients of which they are compMi^ } some 
tending to allay pain, others to stimulate indolent 
tumours ; some to redoce the inflammation of a part, 
others to remove deformities. Many of the nostrnma 
that are sold as lotions are composed of very aotive 
substances, and frequently produce very eerioue 
effects. 

Lots, Me (Sax. hlot), is a method of determining an 
uncertain event by an appeal to the providence of 
God, frequently alluded to iu Scripture. The manner 
of cBBling lots 18 not particularly desoribed. It is the 
opinion of some that the stones, or marks, which waro 
used in determining the lot were thrown together into 
the lap or fold of a garment, or into an um or vase, 
and that the person holding them shook them violently, 
so that they should be thoroughly oommiogled and 
prevent all preferenoe by the hand of him that was 
to draw. "The lot ia cast into the lap, but the whole 
dispoeing thereof is of the Lord " (Prov. xvi. 33>. 
The choice of the apostle Matthias was by lot ; Joium 
was discovered by lot aetha one who had offended 
God; and the division of the promised land among 
the different tribes was expressly oommandCMd to be 
by lot. The orders of the priests and their daily 
service I were also assigned by lot. The use of lota 
is a distinct appeal to the providence of God, and can 
only be regarded aa a species of taking God's name in 
vain, when resorted to Dghtly or iu tnvial matters, or 

where a solution of the doubt is possible in any other 

... . 

Moravian 


riage and other appointmonta in tfasrir conunanitr-— 
though they ore not determined solely by it. The 
noe of lots nae always been more or leas resorted to 
among nations bnt little advanced in rivilization, and 
lest guided by reason than by superstitioua beKefr. 
The Greeks and Bomana were accustomed to divine 
aogorlss from lots by having each of them nurkod 
wich a prophetie verso or other inscription. 

LomiXBa, lef'-#sr-sis (from lot), are gomoa of 
chance, in which, by Moment of a email sum, o&e has 
the ohaoee of obtomxiw a considerable prise. Most 
Bnropean states have Sad recourse to lotteRtp at a 
means of raiamg a revenue. The earliest Bnii^ioi-* 
tery of whioh we have oDyroeord was in IfiM^whon 








V-MIMiN* INI* mM «k 'tWt'MIillCl •Mb. tto 

I o0B|rtitioff ehlei^of idate. Mid tb* profltt Roing 

thP lipktr pt (wrUm hwbonrs. Frivsto lottwiei 
ao^ becHne veiy^omiBOB, fund beioR ganarallf eon- 
dimd on flraodiueot prinolptesj, an act of paritfunent 
wat pauad early in the reign of Queen AnnOf eupproM- 
inff tlmn ** ee publlo nuieaneei/* In lOM, a loan of a 
iniuioa wat ratted by the tale of lotteij tiokele at £10 
each* the priaea in which were ftmdea at the rate of 
14 DM cent, for aixteen yean certain ; and in 1710 a 
tniilion and a half waa ratted by £10 tioketa, each 
ticket being entitled to an annuity for thir^-two yean, 
the blMtka at 14t. per annum, the priaea in auma Tary- 
ing from £5 to £1,000 per annum. From that time up 
to the year 1824^ the paaamg of a lottery bill waa in 
the programme of every teaaion. Up to about the 
oloie Of the 18th century the priset were generally 
paid in the form of terminable and aometimea of per- 
potnal annnitiea. Loans were also raised by grant- 
uig a bonus of lottery tickets to all who subaoribed a 
eertidn amonnt. In 1778 an act waa passed obliging 
•reiT person who kept a lotten-offlce to take out a 
yearly license, and to pay £60 for the same. In 1808 
a eommittee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
inquire ** bow for the evils attending lotteries had been 

1 J.1.^ 1 .It At..— 
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QBMcmiy paraaitie iniketat 

diitmpiaiied by having ab feet formed for walbwfo m . 
month fomlilMd with a proboacia, aatennmaa mag alpi 
the thonat, twilh the abdomen, which ie fooncad .w, 
aeveral aegmenta, dapraaeed. Many, if not ah mfor*, 
male, and perhapa in apeoiea of oirda, are iafoawl/ 
with lice ; and it would appear that eaoh speciea iW' 


vincod that, under no system of regulations that can be 
devised, wm it be possible for parliament to adojit it as 
aoelBcaoioua aonroeof revenue, and, at the same time, 
divest it of all the evils of which it has hitherto proved 
■o banefol a sonree.'* At length, in 1823, the last act 
that was sanctioned by parliament for the sale of lot- 
tery tickets contained provisions for putting down all 
private lotteries, and for rendering illegal the sale, in 
this country, of all tickets in any foreign lottery— a 
provision wiiieh is still extensively evaded. Lotteries 
for prodnetions of art in Art Unions woro legalized by 
0 A 10 Vlct. e. 48. State lotteries wore long carried on 
by the French government; but they were at length 
uDolishcd in 1830. They are still oarried on in the 
Austrian dominions and in several of the smaller Ger- 
man states. Lotteries are productive of the greatest 
evils to society, as may be abundantly seen from the 
report of the parliamentary commissioners alrcidy re- 
ferred to. ** The ofaanoe of gsin," soys Adam Smith, ** is 
by every man more or less overvalued, and the chance of j 
loss is by most men undervalued/' *' The world neither 
ever saw, or ever will see, a perfectly fair lottery, or 
one in which the whole gain compensated the whole 
loss ; beoansaUic undertaker could make nothing by it. 
In the state lotteries the tickets are really not worth 
the price which is paid by the original subscribers, and 
jet commonly self in tho roarhet for twenty, thirty, 
and Bometuncs forty nor cent, advance. The vain hope 
of gaining some of tne OTeat prizes is the sole cause 
of tnis demand. The soberest people scarce look upon 
it as a folly to pay a small sum for the chauoo of gain- 
ing tenor twenty thousand pounds ; though they know 
that even foat smsdl sum is perhaps twenty or thirty per 
cent, mare than the chance is worth. In a lottery in 
whioli BO prise exceeded tweoty ponods, though in other 
respects it approach much nearer to a perfeotly fair 
one than the oommon state lotteries, there would not 
be the same demand for tickets. In order to have 
a better chance for some of the great prises, some 
people porohsse several tickets, and othera small 
•hares in a still greater number. There ia not, how- 
ever, a more certain proposition in mathematics than 
the mate tisketa yon adventure upon the more 
Bkely you are to be a loaar. Adventure upon all the 
tiokete in the lotteiy, and yon loae for certain ; and the 
creater the number of yonr tiokets, the nearer yon 
a^oaeh to thia eertainty.*' — WtaUk iflTaiietu, book i. 

Loots. (See HnuncBivv, Kirubia, and Zxr- 

sws.) ' 

Lonxs d*Ob, In-e-der* <Fr., kmia of gold), a French 
gold coin, whieh reoeivea ita name from Lows Xlll. 
Sndar whom it waa first atcmfic, in 1041. It 


sd in vslne. but waa nsow about fiOii. sterling. 
They eeased to he atmeh in 18l0, being replooed by 
‘ Urn Kaaoleon of SO franca. 

Lqm, hette (Sax. lac), a form applied to certain 
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and sometimes even two hr three ^ 

They breed very rapidly, several generationa ocoovtliij|t 
in a short period. Thmr increase seems to be favoura£ 
by certain edromnstanbes,— oa infancy, and that ecn* 
dition of the system which gives rise to pAMIrforis^or . 
the loisy disease. The human species is snbjeet tom 
attacks of several apeoies ; among wbidi are the Peill* 
rala# ktfMani eorporir, or body loose, prlneiiHlfi|y 
occurring in adnlte who are dirty in their personal 
habits : and the P. humani eapUie, or common loose, 
most frequent in children. The best antidote agaiafo 
these disgusting inaeota is cleanliness. Although' <k 
rare occurrence now, the lousy disease was not ' un« 
frequent among the ancients. Herod, Antiomng, 
Calhsthones, BtIIb, and many others, are snpposad fo 
have periabea from this complaint. The fftnna 
Phihitue diOTera from the Pedieulue in haviug the D04f 
wide and rounded, the thorax very short and con* 
founded with tho body ; the anterior feet are cini^, 
and the two hinder pairs are didaotyle. Among seme 
nations, the louse is looked upon as a gastronomio 
luxury, and at one time it waa oonsiderably used in 
medicine. (See Epizoa.) 

LouTin, {flov(r),iB the name of a celebrated pnbUe 
building of Pans, situated in the N. part of the city, 
near the right bank of the Seine. In tho time of 
Uagobert, a hunting-seat existed here, the woods 
extending over all the space which is now occupied by 
the northern part of the city down to the banks of 
the Seine. It was converted into a stronghold by 
Philip Angustos in 1214, and nsed as a state prison. 
Cbarlea V. (1304-80) added some embellishmento to it. 
and brought thither his library and his treasury | Mia 
Philip I., in 16*28, erected that part of the palace which 
is now known as the Gallery of Apollo, Henry IV. 
laid the foundation of the gallery which connects tb» 
Louvre on the sonth side with the Tulieries. Louis 
XIII. erected the centre; and Louis XIV., iccording 
to tho plan of the physician Perranlt, the elegant 
fumade towards tho east, together with the colonnade 
of the Louvre. That monarch afterwards oboss tho 
palace at VersaiUes, and from that time to the aid^ 
of the 18th century the works were interrupted. Thw 
were again commenced, under the direction of M, As 
Marigny, but were again interrupted by theEevohktioBg 
when the Louvre wae declared to be nation^ propearlji, 
and its contents mu|^ly handled by the pooBtfaMM, 
When the great i; umber of works of art seized iiir 
Italy by the armies of Napoleon made it necessary 
to assign a proper place for their reoeption, the 
architect Baimond was selected to conduct the work I 
and Peroier and Fontaine, who, in 1808, were chaig^ 
by Napoleon with ite resumption, built the great emhs 
case of the museum proper, the museums of aiMMnt 
art, the Egyptian museum, Ac. After the fiestondioii, 
the work was again brought to a standstill : end nothfoff .. 
was done until after the revolution of 1848. Twes^ ' 
lion francs were devoted by the provisional govscismS&fi 
to the repair of the old Louvre, under the (ttrscuoAvOf , 
M. Dnban, who restored the Apollo ge^ry. A WlOe 
Intion having been passed fay the pr^isional goeeyn^ 


cost of nearly six miUion francs. O&e Lo^foe i_. .. . 
eonsbts of two parte,-— the old and new LbnvrA The 
former is nearly a square. 676 feet long gpid - wide, ' 

andinelosiag a quadrangle of abont 400 feet sqq«r4a 
ita eastern focade, looking towards foe cbnrdk of 
St. Germain f Anxenrois, is a colonnaae of 28 r — “ 
Oorinthisn eotufluis, ana is one of foe finest t, 
arofaiteotare of any age or coan%. The j 

oonaists of two vast latend piles of vofidi ' 

at right aiHdcs team foe two parallel __ 

jow foe cld Lonvre wifo foe Tidlerios, a^d foe 

eaifocnfaonndaiycf foeBaeedaOsnrpitscl. Tom' 
into foe Ftaoe Nspolfoa HI., foey'pfoatnt on '( 
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•id* a frontago of 590 feet, Jntoneetod hf time ramp- 
toous paviliouB, intended to Bcoommodale tb* miirittier 
0 ^ state, the minister of the interior, and the library 
of the Loarre. Some of the ipiUenet on the upper 
stories are set apart for permanent and annual eotbi* 
bitions of nrorka of art. In the oontral part of the 
buildine is the eounoil>ohain>>er, to be used as an 
assembly'room for the publio bodies of the empire on 
the openinf^f the lefpelahuret and on other solomn 
occasions, Tuileries and the LouTre« both now 
completed and harmonised, may be rof^arded os 
forming together a single paladb, of a magnitude and 
splendour which can be paralleled nowhere elao. The 
total space covered or inclosed by the entire structure 
is nearly 60 acres. 

Loraon. Lunmouai.) 

Lots, luo (Sax. luvian), in Ethics, is one of the pri< 
mary passions of the human mind, and in Theol. is 
the chief of Christian graces. It has been defined to 
be the internal feeling of good>will and kindness which 
one intelligent being bears to another, and the expres- 
sion of that benevolence in words and acts which gratify 
end bensflt another. In its full and proper sense, the 
inward emotf on and the outward act ora united ; for 
neither the doing good nor wishing good to another 
can, of itself, in strict propriety, be termed love. He- 
ciprooity is almost an essential elomont of love ; all 
durable lovo is mutual. This passion forma one of the 
most prominent features of the Christian religion ; and 
hence the incomparable superiority of Christianity to 
any other system of religion or morals. Thoeum of 
the Christian relimon is love to God and love to our 
fellow-man. We love God beoause ho flrst loved 
ua i" '* If a man say that be love God and hate his 
brother, the truth is not in him.** The love of man to 
hts Maker has its origin and its suatentation in Sorip- 
tore i for without revelation this love could not exist. 
The ratlonaUst may, indoed, in contemplating the works 
of nature, have certain feelings of awe and admiration ; 
but it is only when wo oome to know the personal and 
moral oharaotor of God, as a judge as well as a maker, 
a guide as well as a riuer, and above all, as a father 
and a rodeomor/tbat we love him. This is the aim and 
object of revelation to set forth. From this relation 
of love in which God in his Word has condescended to 
ilaoe himself in regard to man, flow aU liiiraan duties, 
lopes, and expectations. Love to man ensues from the 
umversal love of God, as the oue creator and gover- 
nor of all men, who, in oonsequenoo, stand in the rela- 
tion of brothers to one another. The claims of mutual 
love and servico that ought to prevail among men arc 
rooted and grounded in divine;revolation. ** It is tliis 
speoiflo Christian affection,— the lovo of man os a 
brother, purlfled and enlarged by the ooDsoiousnoss of 
being an object of Divine mercy and goodness so as to 
become a properly Christian emotion, which is to 
eotnate the disciples of Christ in their benevolent 
efforts for the good of others."— (Eitto’s JJiblieat 
OjfoUptbdia,) The love of God is a fruit of the Holy 
Spirit, and oan only exist in the souls which he has 
regenerated. It is essential to true obedience ; for 
when the ap<»lle declares love to be '* the fulflJling of 
^e kw," bo in effeot deolares that the law cannot bo 
ralflUed without love, and that every action which has 
not this for its pvinoiple, however virtuous in sppear- 
anra, is defsotive. ** Love is not only the shortest 
and most oompondious w^ to perfection, but the 
neatest height and pitch of it. The more we have of 
wve, the nearer advanoes we mrice to God, who is love 
xts^l " « Heaven is but a etate of the more perfect 
and oontommatedlove; and, therefore, the best thing 
we can practise on earth ia to tune our hearts to this 
dmne strain." « Love will draw along after it all other 
I perfect and improve them, and will at 

lent hicle those faults of them which it cannot correct." 

By fmlh wo live upon God, hj obedienoe we live to 
nun ; but tis by love alone mat we live in him, aa St. 
John saith, God is love, and he that dweUeth in love 
du^Uoth in God and God in him."— (John Nmis'e 
WHetrning the Xew t^Qod.) On what is com- 
monly tomed Plaionio tow, very mistaken ideas pre- 
ISS ' regarded as a pure spiritual affeo- 

JT® afi carnal desires and terminating 
ra itsrif. The dialogue m which Plato treala of love is 
fodeed very mystical and allegorioal) but the G»h»g 
llOS 





principally fwtendid to be bkought out by and 
ooniequently that which ought to be nodeistood bj 
Platonic love, eridentW is the aaoent df tiie amd wnto 
God by the atepa of inferior andeubofdinate baeutiee, 
—from the many beantiea to tiie chief beaato,ihat is, 
to God. The stepa thereof are, oeoordiiig to hie 
idea, es followa irom the beau^ of b^iea to the* 
beauty of the soul ; flvm the beauty ofthe soul to toe 
beauty that is in the offices of life and laws ; and ffrom 
thence to the beauty that is in the sciences ; and lastly, 
from the beauty of the sciences to the immense noeut 
of beauty, that ts, God, of whom he gives a noble and 
niHgniflcent description, and details the happiness of 
} him that shall enjoy him. Love is also used to denote 
Unit affection which becomes the bond of attachment 
and union between individuals of tho different sexes, 
and makes them feel, in the society of each other, a 
kind of happiness which they ezpenonee nowhere ehm, 
"Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly love per» 
fecteth it ; but wanton love oormpteth and embaseto 
it." — (Boron.) 

Lovr, Fakilt ot, in Eool. Hist., a sect of reli« 
gious fanatics that originated in Holland about the 
middle of the 16th century, and had for their fonnder 
a Westphalian named Henry Nicholas. He taught 
that tho essenoo of religion consisted in tho feeling 
of Divine lovo ; and it was a matter of perfect 
indifference what opii ni 'men entertained respect- 
ing tho Divine nature, provided their hearts burned 
with divine love. Dr. Henry More wrote uainst 
this sect in his *' Ezplunstion of the Myatery of God* 
linesB." 

Lovb-Fkasts are a kind of religions soofal meetings, 
held periodically among the Methodists, and to which 
onlv menihers oftheir ^nreh are admitted. They ore 
evidently in imitation of the ttgapes or love-feasts of 
the early Christian Chnreh. 


Low CauBcnirair is a term originally applied to 
[those who disapproved of the schism made in the 
[ Church by the non*jarors, or htgb-churchmen, who re- 
fused to acknowledge William III. as their lawful king. 
It is now commonly applied to those who form the 
more moderate party in the Church, having less ambi- 
tious notions or its authority and power, and being 
more tolerant in their oondnot towards dissenters. 


Low Dutch and Hioa Dutch are terms somewhat 
improperly used for Dutch and German. The onnfti- 
sion seems to have arisen from Dcutsch signifying 
German in tlio lan^iiiage of that country. 

Lowxb Ehfirk is a term applied to the Roman em- 
pire from the time of the establishment of its seat at 
Constantinoplo down to the time of the oaptnre of that 
city bv tho Turks. After the division of the Bomsn 
dominionv, it was known ns the Eastern or Bysenttn# 
empire, and at a. later period, as the Greek empire. 
Gibbon, in his "Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," 

I embraces the whole of this period. {Ste hrzLsnum 
Ekpxbb.) 

Low Gsbvaw (Ger. PlaUdmtieh or NUderdtulseh}, 
is that softer German dialect whioh was former^ 
spoken over a great part of Germany, and which m 
even now the language of the common people in moat 
parts of North or Lower Germany. It nas also main- 
tained itself in some lof^ forms ; thns the Hamburg 
oath of oitisenship is in Low German. It is not, as & 
sometimes supposed, a corrupt language, but a dis- 
tinct dialect as much as tho High German, though oir^ 
cumstonoes have caused the latter to become the lan- 


I guage of literature and of the educated daasea. (Am 
I OBBlTAir LAirOUAGI AFD LlTIBATUlUi.) 

Lowxjurna, a term applied to the soutoem parta of 
Sootlaud, in contradistinction to the HUgUanda, which 
comprise the northern and westam parts. 

Low SuiiDAT was applied to the flr^ Sunday after 
Easter. It was a lower festival than Baster*day, and 
some part of the service pro^'i'r to Easter-day was 
repeatM on that day. 

Lozxxrax. tox'-eipe (Fr. Zosoi^}, in general langueM 
a figure with four equal sidM, having two obtuse and 
two aoute anglee : in geometi^ this flgure is usunUy 
oallsd alrAciiBl^and'wbM the sides are unequal, a rloM- 
hoid, A loaeage, in beraldry, is a figure resemblbig a 
pane of glast in nn old-fssbion^ casement, bn whiohans . 
represented the coats of arms Of maidens and widpws. 

I In confectionery, a loiange ia n amall oeke of ptosaed 
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{iMtimirfi lib* nasM of • r^- 

fkiw,Mct wkieh «pam ia the 4 «Ii omtaigr^ baiBir 
ftHUiM bf Littnftiri. liiiiliop of €fl|>Karif «rbo wat baa* < 
laM. tbe empeior OoMtaatiui for bavloff d«f«nda4 
ibe JliiMiM doel^e of tbe three penoae »u the Ood- 
oead. The persaontiona be had uaderirone wade him 
bHter and iraaoible, and bia aeal on bmall of ortiio* 
doxT alienated even btbanaaiaB ageinat him. fie waa 
pertienlarly opposed to the Artana. The Luciferiaits 
spread mielitilf for a time in Oaul. Spain, Egypt, Ac. j 
bat they disiwpear in tbe following eenlury. 

LnciFSa AiA.Tcns8, lu'-H-fer (from Luciier, the name 
of the ittoming atar, from light; /ero, I bring). — 
Tfaeae litUe neoeasariea are wade by dipping the tops of 
alipa of pine-wood into melted aulpliur, and when 
eool, into amiztareorgreeopboapborna. nitre, Priiasmu 
blue, and oxide of lead. The use of phoaphorus in its ordi- 
nary condition is attended with ycrj serious rosuUa to 
the workpeople engaged in the roaniifaeture. The paste 
used eonstantly exhalea phosphorie vapour, which is 
boroathed by tbe woiipeople, giviug rise to bronchial 
adeotiona of a severe tdiaracter, curies of the teeth, 
and neerosia of tbe bones of tbe jaw. The danger, too, 
of using easily inilaniniable mutches is very ^reat, so 
wnoh so that the French govenmient at one time eerU 
oualy contemplated the abolition of lucifer matchea 
and a return to the primitive dint and steel. Impor- 
tant improvements heve lately taken place in the 
manufacture, by the saoeeiaful introduction of the 
use of Schuttcr's amorphous phosphorus instead of 
the ordinary kind, by MM. Cournerie in France and 
Measrs* Bryant and May in England. Being iierfoctly 
fixed at ordiuary temperatnrm, the workmen employed 
enjoy an absolute immunity from the fearful disorders 
mentioned above, and the amorphous phosphorus being 
only inflammable when rubbed incontaotwitli chlorate 
of potash or black oxide <ff manganese, safety from 
accidental Are is inaured by separating these two sub- 
stances, the chlorate being placed on the match tip, 
and the amorphous phosphorus on tbe friotion-tabict. 
Another great improvement has also been made in the 
use of stearine or paralfiti, instead of sulphur, for ren- 
dering the wood sxdint more inflammable. The inven- 
tion is eoually applicable to wax vestas and to cigar- 
lights. The groat oentro of tbe mutch maiiufactaro is 
at Vienna, where the four principal makers employ no 
less than 6,000 workpeoide. 

LuoDraBB, lud'-itM, was the name given in England 
to the riotera who, in 1812, destroyed the machinery in 
the manufacturing towns. They were so called from 
one of their leaders named Ludd. 

Luvr, (Bon. loeven)^ a term used in Mar. when 
ordering the faclniemsn to put the tiller on the lee side, 
in order to make the ship sail nearer the wind ; as, | 
JSsep jfowr It also designates the roundest part of 
the bow of tiie ship. I 

Luvva, (from lou/f, its Arabic oame),inBot., 
a gen. of the nat. ord. Cuewrhiiae^tB, or Qonrd fam. 
X. purffan» and drastica havo fruita which are violently 
purgauve. They constitute the drug coinraonly callecl 
Awuriean ech>e]fHi^, The fruitofX./tsfu/a. termed the 
tpmg$‘gevrdt consiate of a mass of fibres entangled 
together i those fibres are used for oleaning guna. 

LmiGBii, htjf^’gtr (Bu. logsr), a small veM carrying 
two or three maata and a running bowsprit, upon which 
soils, and two or three jibs, are eet. Topsails are 
eoBiethnes adapted to them. 

Luu, Goer» ov 8«., lukt, is tbe third of the four 
goepels of tbe Ifew Testament. The genainencse and 
atttMatioity of this goepel are eooflnned by the unani- 
mona testimony of aacient writers. It is repeatedly 
eited by Justin Martyr : and all admit that, at the 
fime of Irenwsw and TertulUan, it was accepted 
throngbont the whole Ohtireh in its present form. 
These teetimoaiee are oonflmied by e ooet of later 
writers, whose eeidenee bus been ooHeoted by Br. 
J^rdner. Notwithataading this, there have oet been 
wanting German evities to call in qoestlou tbe anthea- 
ticity of this gospel, or parfiealac parts of it. Xuke 
wsa a phyeidaa, i^baUyol gsonle descent, and a 
fteqnent oompanioa of the apostle Faal. That this 
goi^ was specietty written for tbe benefit of tbe 
gSAtUes, is evment, bollilirom ttsgtaeraltsaour aswell 
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esfrcMalftibiiaf dsdiosisd to Tbeptfoibw^ oae «C bi| 
gsatUe oenrsrta. Be thus oondtsoSadt to jawy 
tUmUm, and nofioss vnrioaa pobts^^ tlMf hmimaf ' 
these who were remeto from the aoehe of aonoa ahd 
ifBorant of Jewish afihfrs. Uepoe, slisk bs I* jaa- ' 
tieolayly earsfol in spseiiying vaiipas dreom it ijMwy 
of /eels that were highly oondooive* to Uis InforamtMjfo ' 
of atrangera, but which tlie Jews eonld supply focofi 
their own knowledge; op this acoonilt, he iieginii'fxl 
history with the birth of John tlie Baptist, ana trssea • 
Christ's lineage up to Adam, showing that ha Is i^e.' 
seed of the womaw promiaed for the redempttott of ^ 
He has likewias introdnoed maay thfltot 
the other evangeUsta. toaaing to - 


the lost piece of silver, and the prodigal Sony CbimtLS 
visit to Zai'cheus, and the pardon of tbe penitaat -thief 
upon the cross. This gospel is divided by BoseomOBer 
and others into five dutinot parka; via.— 1»- Con^ 
taming the narrative of the birth of Christ, togptMff* 
with all the oiroumstanoea that ptsoeded, attended* 
and followed it 40) ; 2. eomprialng the 

tioiUars relative to our Baviour'e iurancy and ypUsH' 
(ii. 41—62) i 3. inuluding tbe preaching of John* And 
the baptism of Joeus Ctirist, whose genesfo^ is 
annexed (iii.) ; 4. oompreheuding tlie disowNS* 
miracles, and actious of Jesus Christ during the 
whole of his miuistry (iv.— ix. 60) ; 6. eontalnioa ift 
account of our Saviour’s lost journey to JetUsabm* 
with all the circumstances rmative to hia paiilon,. 
death, resurrection, and asoenaion (ix. 61-^4^, 
xxiv.). The style of this gospel ia pure, copious, and 
flowing, and bimra a considerable reaeniblaaoe to that 
of his groat master Paul. From his medical knowledm, 
he has dcscribei), with singular aoonracy and akiU, the 
various disoasea which he had ooeaaion to notise- 
With regard to the time when this gospel wes written^ 
some difference of opinion exists, but the ^ 

critics are now agreed in judging it to have be^ aooiit 
the year 03 or 04.— Borne'a InhroduetSoB to iho 
Sacred Scripiuret. 

Lumdaoo. {See BnsuvATxstt.) 

Lvmdab, lttm*-bur (Lat. the loin), in Aoat.* 

denotes of or belonging to tbe loins; as, lumbar region, 
&c. {Sec Loxns.) 

Lvxact, fo'-«4-s# (Lat. luna, the moon).— ^ lb 
lunatic," says Blaokstone, "is one that hdik bsd 
underatandiug, but hr disease, grior or other aeotdwiilk 
bath lost the use of his reason ; he is, indsed. pi^ 
perly , one that bath luoid intervals, sometimee Onj^ing 
hia senses and someiimes not, and that frequenter 
depending upon the obange of tbe moon.** The eopsp^ 
mon belief in tlie oonneoum between the soeeasienOsaf 
madnese and the phases of the moon, from whfob tbe 
name is derived, IpM long since been eimlodedi and ill 
medical scienee, the torma insanity andinentslsWiiiei 
lion have taken the place of hxneey ; but in law Ibis 
still a common term, and ia appllM to BUperiQQj|«eJ 
unsound mind and ineapable ox managing 4helf ovft 
affaire. Borne law virriters prefer the phmse mm 
eoTopoe mentie (Let, not of sound mind), as Uigeasiiii 
appellation to include the varions eondltioaa of metflat 
disease, or fatuity ; and the EngUsb eqnxvalsnti wf 
eound mind, is also aometlines employed ; hntfiiiiiigf,' 
is still the ordinary term, end may be fttly tahsikifn the 
title under whii^ to treei of the leg4 CTlattonIbw 
insraity (whiab,pby^ocdcally,haebeeB4liiadrto|^^ 
under hrsAXXTT). Former^, a dSeliDoUon wea mm 
between lunarios and Mioto, whadi prodne^ 


important diflerenesa in the xnanaMmsnt m 4lbmr 
property; but these bastog now fUuB l»to miaasa 
the distinction is of IttUs importancfo Ast idiot was 
regarded aa one who bad no understanding fkom hfo 
infancy, and was ibarefoe* prssuinsd br lew as .neesk 
likely to attain apy ; • lo&aiie. on tbs outer hand, wgp 
one that bad at one time been posBeassd of iiMr« 
staoding, but by some meana or oikier bad lest itf r 

in fail toss, the piMompitoa was that * 

reeover. In the ease of the idiot, the c ^ 
andhfelsndswos vested in the kiofo topr 
from wasting bis estate and vedneiiw himsi 
heirs to poverty and d{aftse8B,-i-4fae mg^ „ 
profits, v^hoot waste or deataiiistfoB,l^’|hnl^ 1dm 
neensmilsn, and afUrlnt death tsndd^d^^ 











'tgHuitBUffft than flt« jto ai M L AlwtiiraoliM 

4111 c| 9 lr oooor whttt JM mm li jaetr of um 
MdM of ber crrMt^ |ly .ttl(tiimtion» lib 1>M M«b 
tbsb when the dutonoeot the node dm tbo poihte of 
the ooUptio oppoiite to tho mw exoeede 11^ SS' 4IK^ 
there oaa be no edipee ; but if thedieieoee of the node 
from the saiBO point ie leu then 9Xy 29^, there must 
be en eclipse^ IVhen there ie e total lunar edipee, 
that is, when the moon ie oompletely en?doped in the 
earth'e ehadow, ehe is still visible, her sarfaee appear- 
inff of a dull oopper-oolonr, on account of the mrae- 
tion of the light pusing through the earth's atmo- 
Bphere. The air hu the propi^j of absorbing the 
Tiolet rave of solar light: henee the reddish colour 
presented by the moon. In the course of a year there 
may be three lunar eclipau, whioh is the largest nnm* 
ber that can happen ; but there must dways neoes* 
■arily be two. 

hvKAM liyacTxov, a term applied in Aetron. to an 
inequality in the loogitade of the moon, eaused by the 
disturbing foroe of me ann. Its ocourrenoe depends 
on the variable eoeintrioity of the lunar orbit and the 
movable position of the apsides. The discovery of 
lunar eveotion is attributed to Ptolemy, the oclebrated 
astronomer of Alexandria. 

LvvATto Astloms, lu'-nd-ltl;.— Itis one of the merits 
of the civilization of the preunt age— the care that is 
now takenof Innatics. In some parts they are ezoluded 
from human society, inhabiting graveyards or rninous 
places. Pormerly, in England, harmless Innatics, while 
allowed to wandor about the country, wore subjected to 
much hardship and ili'Usage ; while those that were 
less tractable were oonflnea in asylums and treated 
like wild beaats. Mackenzie, in his ** Man of Feeling," 
published in 1771, hu described a visit to the old hos- 
pital of Bethlehem, in Moorflelds, London. Here they 
were made a show of, like wild bouts, and wore even 
excited to rage, in order to make the exhibition more 
atimnlating. ** The clanking of chains, the wildneu of 
their cfles, and the imprecations which some of them 
uttered, formed a scene inexpressibly shocking." " I 
think it," says Harley, "an inhuman practice to ex- 
pose the greatest misery with which our nature is 
afflicted to every idle visitant who can afford a trifling 
perquisite to the keeper." The first attempt to intro- 
duce a milder system of treatment of the insane was 
made by M. Fiiiol, at the hosnitol of Bic£tro, near 
Paris, in 1792 ; but notwithstanding the success of this 
attempt, the practice was long in being introduced ia 
England. Toe evidence brought before the parlia- 
mentarv committees in 1816 shows that every species 
of cruelty wu practised against this unfortunate por- 
tion [of, the human race. The keepers were of the 
lowMt and most brutal character, and the aeverest 
restraint and most cruel neglect seem to have been the 
almost uniform practice. From this time improve- 
ments were gradually introduced in the treatment of 
the insane. Chains were removed, and leathern re- 
atrainte of much milder kinds snbstituted ; more care 
wu given to the warming and clothing of the patients ; 
and the famishing them with employment was intro- 
duced. The credit of declaring the abolition of all 
mechanical instruroente of restraint to bo practicable 
belongs to Mr. Hill, of the Lincoln asylnm, and was 
adopted there in 1837, and is now followed in all 
the more important uylume of the kingdom. Act 
11 Geo. 111. 0 . 49, introduced thaejstam^if licensing 
lunatic uyluros and sulyeetiiig them to inepeotioB; 
and 48 Geo. IIL o. 90, msku various provisions for the 
better care and maintenanoe of Innatica, for the boild- 
ing and endowment of uylums, Ao.. Tbeu and virions 
ouers, however, have been superseded by recent 
enactments, particnlariy by 16 ft 17 Viet. o. 97, 
called " the Lunatic Asylum Act, 1858." It enuts 
that the justiem of every county aad of every borongh 
not having an atylnm for the panper lunatics thereof, 
take measnrm to provideoiie for the ume, either 
eeparately or in union with one or more oountlee or 
boronghs, or with the snbsariben to some a^lom 
already eetablisbed by volantafy enbecription; and 
the ezpenoM of such iutitutiom, ao iisr u they aremot 
covered by voluntary contribntknis, to be defrayed by 
tl^e oounty or borough ratu, and tbemanuement to 
IftVMted in a eommittee of tiaftori, to be sleeted 
yenrij by the justiou of the oowly or botongh, or 
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the justioee* nnd partly by the tabscribeKi; ^ 

„ . . .jti,.atluaL arc to virit every lona^t'atSfm 

of wh^ ^ey are wtors, at leant otinc tveif fwb 
months, and anavsl n^rts are to be made by coflh ' 
mitteu of visttore to jnstiou et qoarter<ceaaiot|Ub ftc., , 
and oopiM to be sent toconunissldners in Itmeoy* 
vision IS made for hering any panper residap^'in^fi ' 
parish, and who is deemed to be a uinatin, egpmineil 
before a jnstice and a medical offloer, and if Ibntid bol ' 
be insane, committed to the uylnm* In like ineaiUi^ ■ ; 

Insane persons (wJimtber paupers or not) fottod 

daring at largo in the county or borough, or ncitiadwr' 

proper oare or control, may be sent to nie asylum, lb./'' 

IS further enacted that no person, not bring a paimir, 

can be received u insane into an asylum exoept tmdir ' ‘ 
awrittenorderof some person by whose direotlon tbi i 
lunatic is confined, accompanied by a medical oertlffe^ 
of two physicians or surgeons, who shall have Visited ' '• 

separately and have no interest in theuyhtm in whiohm 
is to be confined. By 8 ft B Viot. o.lOO, • hoard of eooi* 
missioners is appointed, comprising friree pbyririMMI 
and three barristers, with arianes, and ilve otum.WllO 
aotgratuitoualy. They havethe general superiatendendt' i 
lU control of all lunatic uylums. Every hoil|t fthi 
the reception of Innatica must be duly licensed cri9lMr 1 
by the oommisaiouera of lunacy, if in London or tiMs ■■ 
neighbourhood, or, if in the country, by the magittratbi ' 
at quarter aeasions. No additions to, or alteriwonalOt . 
a licensed house can be made without the oonsent Ol < -J, 
the commissioners ; and no lioeuse la to remain in foree 
moro than thirteen months. Houses having a hnndrM 
or more patients are required to have a reeideni medical * 
attendant ; those having fewer to be visited by a medi- > 
cal attendant at defined periods, according to their sisd. 
Act 26 ft 26 Tiot. c. Ill (1862), has a number of minute , 
provisions regarding the construction and plans of 
uylums, the uispeetion of licensed, housu, providing 
superannuation allowances for offlem of avyiums, the 
admission and visitation of panper lunatios, fto. Accord- 
ing to the Fifteenth Beport of the Oommisaiooera in 
Lunacy, there were, at Ist January, IBOMn aU, 24,834 
lunatics in uylums in England and Wale^lD,718 
being pauper, and 6,116 private patients ; 11,6^ being 
male, ana 13,161 fenuuo. Of these, 18,687 were in 
county and borough uylums; 2,144 in hospitals ; 1^993 
in metropolitan licensed bonus; and 2460 in pro* 
vincial licensed houses. The total number admitted 
during the previous year was 9,240 ; the number dig* 
charged as recovered, 2,006 ; the number of deatbs, , 
2,749. The law on the eubject ui’ lunacy in Bootland'ie ' ' 
now consolidated in 20 ft 21 Viot. c.71, u amended by 
21 ft 22 Viet. 0 . 89. The total number of ioMae is ' 
Scotland on Ist January, 1800, wu estimated at 8i034t . 
being 3,922 males ana 4,162 females; 2,368 tmvutw 
and 6,220 paapi.f patients ; 2,032 were in pubuo ,eiid - 
862 in private asyiams ; 866 were in poorfioi 


3,734 in private boiiBos. 
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lunatics, idiots, and epileptics, exclusive of those M 
ujluiUB, gaols, or workhouses, on April 1901, mK 
given at 8,991, being 4,969 malu and 4,032 femMly 
the number in union workhouses wu^2,m 4, being 968 I 
males and 1,689 femslos ; the number in oistriet '1 

was 4,280, being 2,165 malm and 2,124 femateetr 
the number in gao1» 293. being 184 males «n4 Vm ' 
females. The total number of luoatiosb idiOlti; ' and 
epileptics in Ireland on let April, 1861, trie tub 
16,107; of whom 8,273 were malm and 7|884lni4Mi|, ^ 
Ireland tbns presents the anomaly of aavii|g.jipiw ^ 
insane males than females.--Bef. TKb 
pwdia— Arts and Soianoes; various Panliriijlnilii^ 
Bmrts ; and the Acts pf Parliament relb — ^ 

LimxiTB, bhnei' (Fr.), a teim ap], ^ 
vagnely in Fortification to a work aomewhat i 
to a ravelin or demi-lune, but generri^ of i. 
dimensions. It is probable that iu its original t 
cation the word comprised every detiehea worl 
in the form of an angle, and cOnsiating of 
(aces. It wu afterwaros used in a mere v^_ 
senee, to denote imaU advanaed works plii<Mjl^)|i 
the ravelin or other ontworics, |br the 
ooveriuir soob jriaoM of the ririef rampart U I 
saenfretn the mUto, or el defending fruiu thee 
prinUaewerelefrunpruteetedthrcMatt ' ' ‘ 

orighialiiaB of the&ctffleatftm. HE bi^ 

fbr a semi^ Innetfietii that la w&B tiisjr are alter- 
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BBtehr more or Ictia odraneed from the fortrne, atiico 
ia that position they afford one another a reciproonl 
defence by the crotfling ilree which may be kept up 
from the nearest faces of every salient and retired 
lunette. In case the besiegers should carry their 
approaches up the Vllacis of the latter, the guns on 
the flanks of the two salient lunettes on either aidi' 
would effectuallyproTent ihen^ flrom forming a battery 
on its crest ; consequently, the operationa agiiinat any 
retired lunette must he postponed till the two colia* 
teral Innettos are taken. If all^had been equally 
advanoed before the fortress, the three might hare 
been breached and assanlted at the same time. 
Advanced lunettes about a fortress form strong posts 
for artillery, and tend to check the besieger for a 
oonsid^bro time, by obliging him to make his teonebes 
at a greater distance than no would otherwise have 
done, and subjecting him to losses in the captnreof 
each Inuetto. The faces of such works may be from 
sixty to seventy yards, and that of their flanks from 
lixteen to twenty. It is considered that a well-diB* 
posed series of lunettes would prolong the defence of 
a place about ton or twelve days. They can only be 
employed, however, for fortresseaof the llrat magnitude, 
since they would r^uire a large garrison. 

Lmron, Lowon, or Allonox, lun/e (Fr.), in Fen- 
cing, is the third mode of attack, and is executed by 
first making the movement termed the ** extension,** 
and afterwards advancing the right forward, as far as 
can be done with ease, towards the opponent. The 
right foot is firmly planted on the ground, the body 
quite erect, resting equally upon both legs, the height 
cf the shoulders equal, the right thigh nearly hi>ri. 
Bontal with the ground, and the leg porpcnaicular. 
The thrust of the weapon proceeds from the wrist, the 
point of the foil being elevated, and advanced towurda 
ibe breast of the adversary. 

Luiros, (Sax. lunf/en), in Anat., are two large 
conical b^ies placed one' in each of the laterHl oavitics 
of the chest, and separated from each other by the 
heart and large vessels and by two layers of the pleura, 
which form the mediastinum, or median partition. 
Theroconpy by far the larger portion of the caiity 
of the ches^ and during lifo accurntely adapt them- 
aslves to its varying dimensions. Each lung is invested 

an exceedingly delicate serous membrane, termed 
the pleura, Eaon pleura forms an independent shut 
BOO quite distinct ikom the other, inclosing the corre- 
sponaing lung ns far os its root, and then reflected bock 
upon the inner snrface of the thorax. The portion 
investing the surface of the lung is called the pleura 
pultnonaUt, while that which linos the inner surface of 
the chest is oalled the pleura eoitaUa, The root is that 
part of the lung which ia oonneoted to the heart and 
the trachea; being formed by the bronchial tube, 
the pulmontiy artery and veins, the bronchial arteries 
and veins, &o., all of which are inclosed by a reflection 
of the pleura. Each lung is of a conical shape, with 
a broad oonoave base resting upon the convex surface 
of the diaphragm. The apex forms a blnntcd point, 
which extends into the root of the neck about an inch 
above the level of the first rib. The outer or thoraoio 
snrface is smooth, convex, and of considerable extent, 
cerreroonding to the form of the cavity of the chest, 
and of greater depth behind than in front. The inner 
anrfaoels flattened or oonoave, presenting in flront a 
depressfon corresponding to the convex eurfkce of the 
perioardinm, and behind a deep fissure (the kilum 
palmonii) which gives attachment to the root of the 
lung. The posterior liorder is obtuse or rounded, and 
la received into the deep groove formed by the ribs 
at the side of the vertebral column. The anterior 
border is thin and sharp, and overlaps the front of the 
pericardium. The anterior portion of the right Inng 
eorrespondt to. the median line of the sternum, end ia 
In contact with its fellow, the plenrm being interposed, 
as low as the fourth costsl oarUlage, below which they 
aro separated by an irregularly-shaped interval formed 
at the sxpenae of the Icdt long, Badh lung is divided 
■ »hes, a lower and an npper, by a long and 

ueep flsinre, which eommenees upon the npper portion 
. ^thc postsnor border of Ae lung, about three inches 
j extends obliquely downwards and 

^ , iwwards to ^a lowerpart of the anterior border, pene- 
Mbg aesriiy to the root of the organ. The t^per 
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lolm is smaller than the lower, ondis eonieal, irithaa 
oblique base, while the lower kibe is more or Issa 
qnaaritateral. In the rightlnogrtbe npper lobe is par* 
tisily divided by a seemid and shorter flasure, eztenaiug 
from the middle of the principal flasttse forwards ana 
upwards to the anterior margin of Che organ, and 
marking off a small triangular portion, colled themiddle 
lobe. The right lung has thus three lobes, and is larger 
and broader than the left. The weight of the lungs 
varies much, according to the quantity of bloqd, mucus, 
or serous fluid that they may contain ; but in general 
they are found to be between .*16 and 43 ounces, --the 
right lung being about two onnees heavier than the left. 
The lungs are heavier in the male than in the female, 
being in the former in proportion to the body as 1 to 
37, in the latter as 1 to 43. The substance of the lung 
is of a light, porous, spongy texture, and when healthy, 
is buoyant in water; but m the fostus, before respiration 
has taken place, and also in coses of odngestion or 
coQBolidation from diseaso, the entire lungs, or portions 
of them, will sink in that flnid. The spooifle gravity of 
a healthy lung after death variss from 345 to 740, water 
being 1,(K)0. At birth the lungs are of a pinkish-white 
colour ; but as life advances they become darker, and 
are mottled or variegated with patehea of a dark slate- 
colour, oBBuming at lenc' a dark black colour. The 
puliminsry tissue is euo* fd with great elasticity, m 
consequenoo of which the .oiugs eollapae by atmospheric 
pressure, vrheii tlietliornx is opened, to about one-third 
of their bulk. Tlie lungs are composed of an external 
or scrolls uoat, a subscrouB areolar tissue, and the 
pulmonary subsiaiKM*. The serous coat ia derived from 
the pleura, as already mentioned, beneath which is a 
thin Inyerof subnorous areolar membrane, containing 
ii large proportion of elastic fibres. It invests the 
entire surface of the lung, and extends Inwards between 
the lobules. The suksiance of the lung itself is com- 
posed of numerous small lobules, which, althongh closely 
connected together hy an interlobular areolar tissue, ore 
quite distinct from one another, and are cosily s^a- 
rahlo in the feetus. These lobules are of various sises, 
thoRo on the surface being large and of a pyramidal 
form, willi the base turned toward the snrfaoe; those in 
the interior being smaller, and of various forms. Each 
lobube may bo regarded as a long in miniature, the 
samo elements entering into its composition as go to 
form the lung itself. Each ia composed of one of the 
ramifleations of the bronchial tube and its terminal 
air-cells, of the ramilloationa of the pulroonaiy and 
bronchial vessels, lymphatics and nerves; oU being 
connected together by areolar fibrous tassue. Each 
bronchus, on entering the substance of the long, 
divides and snhdivides dichotomonaly througbont 
the entire organ.' Sometimes three branohes arise 
together; and occasionally amali lateral branches 
are gi^^u olF from tlie sides of a main trunk. Each 
of the smaller divisions of the bronchi enters^ a pul- 
monary lobule, and again anbdividing, ultimately 
terminates in the intercdlnlar passages and air-cells, 
of which the lobule is composed. After entering the 
snbstiinco of the lobules, each lobular bronchial tube 
is said to divide and subdivide from four to nine 
times, according to the size of the lobnle, diminishing 
in size until they attain a diameter of to of an 
inch, when they become changed in siraetitre, lose 
their cylindrical form, and are continued onwards as 
irregular iiftereellalar paaaages throuj^ the aubstanco 
of the lobule. Within the lungs, the bronchial tubea 
are not flattened behind like the bronchi and trsebea 
without, but form completely circular tubes. The air- 
cells are sntall polyhedral alveolar recesses, separated 
from each other hy thin septa, and eommnnioating 
freely with the intercellnlar passages. They vary from 
v»s ^ dismetsfr, and are larger on the 

surtace tlian in the interior. The pnltnonary artery 
conveys the venous blood to the hings. It divides and 
subdivides into branches, which accompany the bron- 
chial tubes, and terminates in a dense capillery 
network upon the wells of tbe intsroellalarpssaegM 
and uervsa. From this network, tile radicles of the 
polmonary veins arise, and, soalesefag into targe 
branches, at length accompany the arteries and vetnrn 
the blood, purified ^ ita passage, tl^n^ the es^ 
laries to the heart, u tfarir coarse tbrongh theln^ 
the branches of the puhnoneiy eetety ore tsmeliy 








jd io^ ftotot of o bronolriiil tubo, otid 

^Y0^1elo«r. TbepidBiiimaxyarMnoadYeteidifhr 
fhwn tbtwma TesMla in olbor paaetM of tbe bodf, Iom- 
amuk an the former eoangr dork blood, the letter red 
blood* The pnlmoitery^ reine «re aleo deetatnte of 
relvee. The bronebiel erteriei end veina ere mueh 
•mailer then the pulmonery Temele, end ere deaigned 
fbr the nooriehment of the eabatenoe of the lenge. The 
Innga ere BoppUed with nervoB from the pti]moneT 7 
pleenseB, formed chiefly by the pw viupun, together 
with fllementi from the eympethetio. The ebsorbents 
ero deep-eeeted and euperfioial. They peu to the 
bronohiel glands at the roots of the looffs, end then 
proceed partly to the tborsoio duet on the left side, 
end pertly to e eorresponding vessel on the right. The 
lungs ero the great organs of respiration. Tho air 
puses through the bronooisl tobes until it reaches the 
minato sir*eell8« on the walls of which the blood cir- 
eoletea in a network of cspilleriesin such a way that it is 
bronghtinto immediate connection with the atmospheric 
sir, which is drawn in by each inspiration. In the 
of breathing, the capacity of the cliest is increued by 
the action of certain muscles, when the air mshes in 
to fill the VBOUum, and expansion of the lungs takes 
place } and then, the mnsoular movement oeuiug, the 
ribs by their weight and elasticity contract and ibroe 
out the air. From ilfteen to tweiiry-two is tlio average 
number of respirations in a minute ; but this number 
may be very greatly iuoreaud by excitement, exercise, 
or diseue. The lobules are not all distended with 
air in ordinary inspiration, nor by the must powerful 
efforts that can be made. Those of tho upper parts of 
the lungs seem to be most filled, and are moat con* 
atantly in action. Tho average quan tity of air contained 
in the Inngs is estimated at about 200 oubio inclies. 
In each ordinaiy oot of inspiration, or expiration, a 
ofaange of from 20 to 30 oubio inches is supposed to 
take place. The lungs, from their higlily-organized 
Stractnro and their incessant exercise, are, perhaps, 
more liable to disease than any other part of tho body. 
The diseues to which they are mostly liable are, in 
their first stages at least, of an infiammatory character, 
and are mostly produced by exposure to damp and 
oold, sudden atmospheric changes and transitions of I 
temperature, wont of proper uounsUment, &c. The 
state of the lungs can now bo ascertained with tolerable 
oortainty by means of auscultation (which see) . For par- 
ticular diseues bf the lungs, m Asthma, ItHOircnms, 
H£mopttstB| PLXvains, Pvacuonxi, Pjuthisis.^ 
Quoin's Anaf(mff, by Sharpoy ; Qray's Anatumy, 

Lmro-woBT. (Ste Sticta.) 

Lupus, luf-pw (Lot. tuput, tho wolf), a constellation 
of the southern nemisphero, which originally formed 
part of the constellation Oeutaurns, according to 
Aratus and Ptolemy. It lies to the sooth of Scorpio, 
having Oentaurus on one aids of it and Ara on the 
other. Its largest star is one of the third msguitudo. 

Lupus (Lot., a wolf), in Path., is a name given to a 
malignant disesse of the face, which eats away the 
part! attacked with great rapidity; and hence its 
oompariBOD to a wolf. 

Lubcbbr, fitr^-ft*er,asortof hnnting-dog.rcsembling 
a mongrel greyhound, with pricked cars, a shaggy coat, 
and generally of a yellowish-white colour. It runs very 
swiftly, SO imst, if it get between the barrows and the 
rabbits, It seldom misses taking them ; in hunting, this 
is its usual practica* The la^sr is much used by 

poftcb-^He 

Lusiad, 2a'-as-&r, is the name dren to the great 
epic poem of PewtugaU written by UBmotfns, and pub- 
lished in 1371. As the Italiaiu boast of Tssso, so do i 
^e Portuguese of Camodns } and, indeed, the tw0 { 
poetrwere contemporary, but the Lusiad Mpeared 
before the Jerusalem. The subseot of the Lusiad is 
the first discovery of the Bast Indies by Yssco de 
Gama, an enterprise splendid hi its nature and ex- 
tremely inteiesting to the aathor's conntrymen| as it 
laid the fonsdation of their fatnre woalth and con- 
aidapation in Bnrope. The poem opena with Vasco 
and his fleet appearing on the ocesn, between the 
tnUn4 of IfsdAgasesr and the coast of Ethiopia. 
AftsB varlons attempts to land oa that ooast, they are 
' ah lalB^ hospitably received hi the kingdom of 
luSSr Taa^ at the deaire of the king, gives him 
in ittooBBi of Enrope, reoitei i poetieiu histoiy of 
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Portugal, and rtlatea aUtbe adrentniuf o| HikA ttwage 
which had pte^sd the openiag ^ thi 
recital takes up three usmos or boetm H ia well ' 
imagined, and contains a great mspy poeheld hsaiitm» ' 
its only defect being an unressonsble ^ffiplay of leammg 
to the AfHesn prince in fitequeut aUnnons to the ^ 
Greek andBoman histories. Vasco sndhis eompiniciiia 
afterwards set forth to pursue their voyage. Hut 
storms and distresses which they mmounter; their 
arrival at Calicut, on the Malabar coasts thdr 
tion and adventures fa'thst country, and at last timr ^ 
return homewards, fill up the rest of the pOWB. 
Doth the subject and the incidents of the Lusiad arh 
magnificent, and, joined with some wildasss and. 
irregularity, there appear in the execution mnoh poetio 
•pint, strong fancy, and bold description; but thO 
maehinery of the poem is perfectly extravagant. It 
consists of a singular mixtnre of Christiaa ioesa wA 
heathen mythology, and is so conducted that the pagan 
gods spiieor to occupy the chief place. The gnMit 
protector of the Portuguese b Venus, and thair neat ' 
adversary Daochus, whoso diMleasnre Is exritM by 
Vasoo’s attempting to rival hu lamo in the In^ea. it 
coiitains, however, some fine machinery of another, 
description ; as, for inatanoe, when the geniua of tho 
river Ganges is made to appear to Emanuel, king Of 
Portugal, in a dream, inviting him to discover ita 
secret springs, and oequaintiDg him that bo was tho 
luonarcli for whom the treasures of the East were 
reserved ; and when the huge and monstrous phantom 
at>peared to them, rising out of the sea, at the Gape of 
Gitod Hope, which had never been doubled by navi- 
gator before, menacing them for daring to explore 
titese seas, and foretelling the auooessive calamities 
that were to befall them. Thb poem has been fre- 
quently translated into foreign tongues. There are 
two English trsDibtions, one by Eanshaw, tibo other 
by Mickle. 

LvsTuusr, fus'-fram (probably from Lat. luers, to 
wash or expiate).— Among the Itomans, this name waa 
given to each successive period of fivo sobr years, at 
tho close of which a census of the people was tskon, 
which was followed by s solemn expistocy saorifioo of 
a BOW, a sheep, and a bull. Tho sscriflM was msdw 
under tho direction of the censor, and the aniniala 
were slain in the Campus Msrtiiis, or Field of Mars* 
near Dome, after having been led three times ronna 
the people that had assembled there to witness tho 
ceremony. It was afterwards used to denote any po* 
rio<l of five years; a man who. hod oommeaoea ua 
30th year being said to have oompletsd bis sevoBlih 
ittstriim, aud to have entered on the eighfli. Allar 
the establishment of the Julian ealondsr, and the. 
adoption of the solar year of 366 days, the old Bomgli 
year of days wad still retained for religious pnr» 
poses; and Niebuhr considers the Instmm to mesa 
tho periods of time at the conclusion of whbh the 
commencement of the Boman civil and religious yeaci 
again coincided; six religious years of 806 dsifs Deibg 
just equal to five civil or sobr years of 863 days. 

Luxe, lutt, a term pmbably derived from the Ten* 
tonic lut (whence, modified, it has passed iato most 
European langua;^), employed to designate aa an* 
cient musical inatrameiit of the guitar kind, somewliBli 
resembling in shape the section of » pear, and eonriife* 
ing of four parts ; vb., the table ; tho body, whiefa hm 
nine or ton aides ; the neck, containiug as many StapB 
or divisions ; and the head or cross, in which Uiesct^i 


but generally believed to have been very anebatx it- 
was, in all probability, derived from tbe anebsKt lyre* , 
Vinoentio Galilei ascribes its inventioB to Enmh,. 
among whom, aeomding to Barney, the flnt tathok 
who mentions it is Chancer. VniXi^ end of the Utb. 
century, a knowledge of thb instmaMB# was oonaidesaA 
an almost xndbpensabb psft of a good edncs*bMi> 
after that time, however, it Ibesam gradiudly s 
seded l^tbe futaw. It b esto to have goog i 
fashion fimm ib b^rooBsUbfead to c ^ 

in ladbe. * . « 

nnodpalily evOiy. itted etotor for idoidDg«i|»rlitnee at 
the janotiOB of diflerevt pieces of apywralgs, or tat 
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•ofttini; the eiterior of Teeide which ere to be cub' 
jcoted to • high tempentnre. in order to ctrengtheo 
them end meTcnt their' fredtore. Lutes for the par- 
pose of making the jnnotion of epparetoe tight are 
vnmerouB, in oQnsequenoe of the varietj of vapours 
which reqoira to be confined, and the diflbrence of 
temperatare.to which they are enl^ected. The prin- 
dpiu lutes are,— Stourbridge clay, in fine powder, 
wnioh sustains a higher heat than any other English 
lute : Windsor loam, obtained at Hampstead, a na- 
tural mixture of clay and aaud ; 'Willis’s lute for making 
earthenware retorts impervious to air or vapours, — ^it 
is composed of borax and slaked lime ; Fat lute, pre- 
pared oy beating dried and finely-pulverised clay with 
cbying hnsoed-ou. Plaster of Pans, mixed with water 
or a wn solution of glue, makes a hard stony cement, 
but it will not support a very high temperature. Iron 
cement is used for making permanent joints, generally 
between surfaces of iron : it consists of clean iron 
borings or tamings, sUghtly pounded, sifted coarsely, 
and then mixed up with powdered sal-ammoniac and 
mUphur, with enough water to moisten the whole 
fligbtly. Several other lutes are employed, which vary 
•oooruing to the objects for which they are designed. 

LvTHxaairxeil, is the name given to 

that system of Protestantism adopted 1^ the followers 
of Luther. The Lutheran ohuren professes no other 
rule of faith thau the Holy Scriptures. The Confes- 
aion of Augsburg (««« AxrasnuBa Cokvbssiov), with 
Uelanothou's denmoe of it, the Articles of Smmosnd, 
the larger and amaller Catechisms of Luther, and 
the Formula Ooneordim, ore generally received as 
containing the principal points of doctrine ; but these 
books have no authority bnt what they derive from 
Scripture. Luther reduced the number of eacrameiits 
to two, —Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; but ho mam- 
talnad the doctrine of impanation (which tee) or 
coneuhatantiation, which forms the main difference 
between the Lutheran and English churches. Ho 
amintained the moss to be no sacrifloe ; opposed the I 
adoration of the host, auriouliur confession, monastic 
vows, indulgences, purgatory, meritorious works, the 
worship of unages, celibacy of the clergy, Ac. There 
•re, however, certain religious rites and institutions of 
tho JRofflish church which aro regarded by Lutherans ' 
as tolerable, and some of them as useful ; as the distin- 
guishing vestments of the clergy, the use of wafers 
in tho administration of the eucharist, the forms of { 
exorcism in the celebration of baptism, the private 
confession of sins, the use of images, of incense, and 
of lighted tapers in their ohumhee, with a crucifix 
upon the alter. Some of these, however, are not 
general, but confined to particular parts. Hence 
Lutheranism is regarded as more nearly allied to Ko- 
maniam than any other reformed system of worship. 
Some of the dootrinee which were warmly maintained 
by Luther are now generally abandoned by hie fol- 
lowers; OB. for instimee, the doctrines of absolute 
predestination, human impotence, and irresistible 
gme, which are ao distinct from Lutheranism now, 
that they are generally known m Oalvinistic doctrines. 
The Lutherans now maintain, with regard to the Divine 
decreee, that they reflect the ealvation or misery of 
men in oonsemmnee of a previous knowledge of their 
oentiments and oharaotere, and not as frfie and un- 
conditional, and ae founded on the mere will of 
Odd. Towards the close of the 17th oentuiT, the 
Lutherana began to entertain a greater liberality of 
aentiment than they bad before adopted; and their 
teachers now eqjoy an unbounded libmy of dissenting 
from the deoisioiM of those eymbols or creede which 
were pnoe deemed almoet infallible rules of faith and 
inactipe, and of declaring their dissent in the manner 
they deem most expedient. The constitution of the 
church is simple, and in every country where it is 
eetablished, the bead of tha state is aoknowiedged as { 
w snpreme vieible ruler of the church. Zt is governed | 
by a consieto^ oompoeed of divines and eiviuianai, fre- ! 
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^braeed the Lutheran faith, theae oountriea r^ained { 




different countries. Bvary oonntqr where Lpthaian- 
ism prevails nas ita own liturgy, whisb it the inle of 
proceeding In all that relatee to external woiihip atid 
the public exerotae of' religion. Thslitorgieeuaedin 
the different eonntries agree in ell the essMitielbranehea 
of religion, but differ widely on niattere of oniiri^rent 
nature regarding which Boriptnre is eilant. Festivala 
in oommemoratiM of the great evanteof gosprihiltwy 
were once observed, ea well oe a few eeints' days; but 
these ere now snffered to pam almoat unnotioed. Boole- 
siutical discipline is almost unknown; end religion 
itself has long, it must be confessed, been at alow ebb 
in most of the Lutheran churohes. Lutheranism baa 
been for oenturics a etate machine, from which little 
was expected, and by which little has been done. It 
has never grappled with the warm afleoCions of on 
ardent people, or subdued and governed the intellU 
genee or a thoughtful race. Its career bee been mono- 
tonous and undisturbed. When its children have been 
awakened to a due sense of the importance of religion, 
tho have forsaken its communion. To the Latharan 
churoh, howovor, belongs the honour of havioj^ been 
the first of Protestant conunuiiitios in the miesionaxy 
field. At present Lutheranism as most powerfiil la 
Denmark and Sweden. In the Protestant states of 
Germany and in Ho' .nd tho Lutheran is, upon tha 
whole, the prevailiii} though the proportion of 
Roman Catholics is ijften great. In Frano^ Buesia, 
Poland, Hungary, thero are also a number of Lutheran 
churches. Tho number of members of the Lutheran 
church throughout the world is estimated at 30,000,000. 
Various attempts hare hecn made to unite the Lutherans 
and Calvinists ; but with little success. A sort of me- 
ohanlcul union of tho two ohurcbes was effected in 
Prussia iu 1B17, on the basis of a declaration promul- 

g ited by a synod convened by royal authority at 
erliu. The united church forms what is known as 
the evangelical church of Prussia, a church in which 
tho Lutheran is not compelled to embrace Oalviuism, 
nor tho Calvinist Lutheranism. The two confessions 
are thus hold within the pale of the same church, and 
not un frequently preached Iff collegiate minuters 
witliin the same walls. The differenoes between the 
two systems aro of such a nature as to have hitherto 
presented insuperable obstacles to an efficieut union. 
Calvinism was a return to the primitive eonroes of 
revelation ; Lutheranism was little else than a new 
phase of Latin Christianity; Calvinism was systema- 
tized from Scripture alone ; Lutheranism accorded to 
tradition a regulative power. 

LvxiTioir, iuJeM-ai'-tkun (Lat. liueatio, from luso, I 
put out of joint), in Burg., is tho dislocation of a bone 
from its proper cavity. (Acs Dislooxtiok.) 

Lnxuar, wks'-M-rs (Lat. /ururia}, in Pol.£con.,ls a 
word of very indefinite signification, and may be taken 
in a good or a bad sense. " In general,*’ says Home, 
*'it means great refinement in tine gratification of the 
senses, and any degree of it may be innocent or blama- 
able, according to the age, or country, or condition of 
the person.” The gratification of any of the sensea 
is not of itself a vice, and only becomes so w^n pui>- 
Bued at the expense of eome.virtue. *' Luxuxr/' eaye 
Dr. Clarke,*' does not consist in the innocent eijoyment 
of any of the good things which God has created to 
bo received with thanlaulnen, but in the wasteful 
abuse of them to vicious purposes, in ways inconsistent 
with sobriety, justice, or charity. ** Hen of severe 
morals have been found in all agee >to blame even the 
most innocent luxuxy, and to repzeaMt it as the eouree 
of ell the comiptioDB, disorders, and fimtipne inoident 
to civil government. In parfioiuar the ancient morel- 
<istB regarded the luxury of the rich, or their more 
refined mode of living, ae an evil of the flret meanitude. 
They considered it oe subveriive of those warliko vir- 
tuea which they prinoipaUv admired, and eonsequently 
denounced it ae fraught with tbe most usurious oonse- 
quenees. " But it wonldbe easy to prove,” says Hume, 
"that these writers oseribed tp luxni^ and the arte 


government, and ore govern^ 
Iff bwhone and anpennteiidents under ^e ontho- 
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what really proceeded from an iU-inDdeUed government 
and the unumited extent of conquests. Beftacment 
on the pleasarss and eonveniencae of Ufii bod^wo ^ 
tnrsl tendency to begoh vonoU^ and eoers^tioa. On 
the contrary, he maintaini “timt ages at rsoiitN 
meat are both tha hapnieet and awat c and 

that wherever luxnry oeaies to ba iHioent, It aleo 











eeMt«>ka be benefietals eed/wbeii eeeried e decree 
lbir« if » qneUi^ periiioioiig, tton^ p*l»iw wA tbe 
meet p^meiow, to pelitioal eooiety.** ** liatttfy vben^ 
eyeeiiMe u the aonroe of meiiy ilus bntie m MOeeeli 
pveforible to eloth eod {dlenew* which woqm com- 1 
moidjr iuooeed in ill pleoik and are more per nteiooa 
' both to pmeto peraona and to the publio." what are, 
to'be refpirdod aa neoeaaarlea or lazuriea to an indivt* 
daal, depend partly upon the habita in which the 
individuaH has oeen brought up, partly on the nature 
of hie oooupation, and partly on the climate in which 
ho iitea. The eame atyle of living which wonld be 
re^oned moderate, or even penurioua, among the 
higher orders, would be oenaored aa eitravagant Inx- 
uriea in a day-labourer ; while the cottage and clothes 
of the labourer would be thought luxuries to an Indian 
prinoe. In this oountry there formerly existed a 
number of penal statutes against luxury. Excess in ' 
apparel was legislated against, chicUy iii the reigns of 
Sdward III., Edward IV., and Henry VIII., aU of which 
were repealed by 1 Jao. I. o. 25. Aa to exoeaa in diet, 
10 Edward III. stat. 3, ordained that no mau should 
be served at dinner or aupper with more than two 
oourses, except upon some great holidnya there epeci- 
lied, in whiou he might be served with three. Tins 
last statute was only expressly repealed by 19 A 20 
Yiot. c. 61. 

LycAVTiinoPT, li-lcAn^-thro-pa (Gr. lukoap a wolf, 
and antkropoa, a man), is deoued by Cotgrave to bo 
** a freuzic or nielancholie which causoth the patient 
(who thinks ho is turned woolf) to floe all company 
and bide himself in dens and corners.” Uorodutut 
says that, according to the Scythians, every Neurian 
onoa a year changes himself for some days into a wolf, 
and at ter wards resumes his own shape; but adds, 
** they camiot make me believe such stories, though 
they not onl]r tell them, but swear to them,” A eimi- 
lar aoMrstition is noticed by Yirgil in his Eclogues, 
Pliny, Tausanias, and other writers. A belief in lycau* 
thropy appears to have been extremely prevalent in 
the 10th century, and numeroue authentic narratives 
remain to us of viotims committed to the flames 
for this practice, for the most part in consequence of 
their own oonfeeBions. They were called loupa-garout 
by the French, wera^wolvaa by the Anglo-Saxons, 
wahr^lfe by the Germans, and were believed to bo 
extremely ferocious, devouring not only boasts, but 
haman beings. From the prevalence of this super- 
stition^ many persons were led to believe themselves 
wolves, and to imitate the howl ami actions of these 
animals ; a epeoioe of insanity to which the term lyeau- 
thropy was also applied. It was said to munifcst 
itself** by the patient's going out of doors al night and 
imitating the qptions of wolves, and in the daytime 
wandering in btiriol-grounds.*' (See a learned article 
. on this subject in the Eneyclopadia Matrepolitana.) 

Ltoxuic, U-ss'-am, was the name of an oesdemy at 
Athens, so o^ed from its position near the temple of 
Apollo liyeeui. Here Aristotle and his disciples taught, 
werecalled Peripatetics, from their habit of walking 
np and down ita poxws while delivering their lecturos. 
In the present daT. on the continent, the name is given 
to preparatory sohools for the universities, as in them 
the Aristotelian philoiophy was formerly taught. 

LTCoraanoir, 2t-ko^«r'-dofi (Or. luko%, wolf; per- 
domai, I break wind, beoanse supposed to spring from 
wolfs dung), in Bot., the Puff-boU, a gen. of Fungi. 
lYben the speuea L. gigamUum it aabmitted to com- 
bnstion, fhmea arise whidh are powerfully narcotic. 
In ^e way the flingns has been employed to stupefy 
bees when removing honqy from the hive. Lately, the 
tapodr has been propoaed as an anmatbetio agent in* 
ste^ofcblorofoni. 

Lrcopsasxcoir, in Bot., a gen. of] 

the net. ord. FelePumaeem* The specieeL. eeerdenium 
produces the jtti< 9 ' sold fruits called leae-upplee, or 
tomatoea, much employed in the preparatranof sauces. 

LTCoyoniAOua, iMe-po^e-ai'^ae^e (Or. lukoa, wolf; | 
jmee. foot), in Bot. the clnb*iBOsa fam., a nat. ord. of 
JeodrMonet, anb-uikua Jeregeiua, Herbaceous plants. ' 
' hisgUy rasambUsg ino«ea, with araepiog atema and 
ibciM ramilleationi oraqoatio plants, withooni4ike 
, ateam. The ordhr anclndaa she genera and about 200 
vrhieh ooonr In eoldt tempante, and wins 
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gan. of the nat. ord. ScfeMtodmm* !ma]^naB!. 
cieeafiua is the eonmwii cuib-moas, an iDedlwpiauep 
plant found on henttia, Phannacologtati state thhi it ' 
poasaasea Vvell-maritad emetic end pnrgnliye pri>paei^ ' 
uea. The spores haye been employed extama% ‘% . 
their absorbent qualities in emipelas end yaiidni 
cutaneous aSeotions. They.ara of a yeUair oolour, and 
are sometimes styled vtgktubU aulphur. They avn 
oommonly employed in pharmacy for ooycring pi||||» 
the object sOngfat b^g to render the pilla tsateleM, 
and to preyent theif adhering together. The epdm 
aro highly inflammable, and are muob used in the pre«< 
paration of fireworks, and in the prodnotion of artt^‘^ ' 
Doial lightning at the theatres. 

Lmm, limf (Lat. lympha, water], in Ana*., is a 
thin, transparent, colourless fluid, which is fouikl in 
the Imphatie or abiorhrnt vessels abundapfif diatri* 
buted over the body. {See LTicruAtiOB.) Ita taste 
is saline, and it has a ihint, acaroely perceptible ssmL ' 
When examined with the miorusoope, it is seen te'' 
consist of a dear liquid, with corpuscles floatittf ill 1t» 
which agree entirely with the pale corpusolea Of the 
blood. The liquid part hears a strong resembiane# 
in iU physical and obemioal coustitntion to the ploiisa 
of the blood. The constituent parts of lymph are ns ' 
follows 

Water 66026 

Fibrin *520 

Albumen *434 

Oxmasome *312 

Fatty matters *264 

Balts lA4i 


Xisrmiiuihiefl 
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Lymph is a nutritions fluid, and not exerementltioBa, 
as was maintained by Hewson and Hunter. 


from the property they possese of absorbing certain 
materials for the replenishing of the blood, and eon* 
veying them into the ciroulation. The lymphatloe ara 
iound in all animals which have a lacteal eyetem, the 
two forming one set of yessels ; and, indeed, nnder the 
head of lymphatics, in works on anatomy, aro generelly 
included the laotcals. The lacteaJs dwiNr from tim 


through the thoracic duct. The lymphatloe are tn* 
oeedingly delicate vessels, their coi^ being soirimsv 
parent that their fluid contents ars readily seen throngh 
them. They are found in nearly all the textures, and 
organs of the boiiy which receive blood, with theng* 
oeption of tho suMtanca of the brain and B]deal oOfd. 
In the different regions of the body, and in the seyersl v, 
interna) viscera, they are arranged into a superfleiM 
and a deep set,— the former running imlncdiati^ 
beneath the skin, or under the membranons coats 
enveloping organs internal i the latter usually aoooin* 
panyitig the deep-seated blood-vessels. The origin of 
the lymphatics may be either superflcial or deep, nad 
most commonly is in the form of networks orplexQSgn* 
out of which single veseele emerge at various poif^ 
and proceed directly to lymphatic glands, or fo join 
larger lympathio trunks. Tho fluids imbibed bp tMfb 
plexDses must pin into them by trnnsudatioB. Tbn 
lymphatics of any pact or organ exoeed in number Ibo 
veine, bat in sise they are much mnaUer. Tfiey. «rer . 
intevrnptcd at intervals by «onstriotloDe» vrbieb pru te 
them a knotted or beaded appearances and these bon^. 
etrietions correspond to the preccncd of vnlvetifi tbsm 
interior. Like the veins and arterlss, the lymjphatiflA 
are composed of three eoate,— «a intonial. middle^ ni|^ 
external. The lymphatio, dr absotbent glands, bi|««| 
also conglobate glands, are emaU eoUd bodies, siitiidiS# 
in the eonrse of the lymphatiowid lacteal veeteli^smA^ 
thvongb vrbieb their oonteiite pass in their ' — 
towai^ their nnton with the olo^. A jfl 
vessel nmiipMstbrongh two; thrae^ormoie^ 
bodies telts oonrne, while, on the ete hneii 

are some^srh&oh teach the IheCwQlak Attbfe ' 

enoonutMing any. Their nine I| ipm* 



tuB BicyioyjijtY of 


Lynch Z*aw 


Lyrto Poetry 


Xt»» a conatalUtion of tlw oorthera heiniaplKarOf 
(braicd and naioad by KeWatiua. li i« iurroonded by 
the Camelopard, tbe Or«»at Bear, lioo Minor, ana 
tho modern cotMteUation called Hereebel’e Teltwcupe. 
Its liiriiest Ktare are of the foartb magnitude nnly. 

Lvov Kim € i>aT> A bus. (Se0 HaBaima' CoaiaGB.) 

LraA. U'^rA (Lat., a lyre), in Anat.,{8 the name pvven 
to a portion of tbe braiu, between the poeterior crura 
of tbe foruix of tiie cerebrum, and luarict-d with 
prominent medullary fibres, eo as to give it the appear* 
aope of a tyre. 

Lvr.a. lire (Xist.). the most primitive of all stringed 
instruments, invented, uccordiocr to tbe truditions of 
tho Egvpliaus, by Mercury, in the year of tbe world 
2(N)0. Wc find it first spoken of under this name by 
Aristophanes ; it is also mentioned by Aymerio in the 
Life of Charlemngne. Tbe Greeks, in all probability* 
derived their lyre irom tho Egyptians. It was at a 
very earlv period of its existenoo undoubtedly capable, 
even with a vory fow strings, of producing o great 
variety of sounds difl’ering in pitcli. At first it pos* 
scsscu only threo strlogs ; to these, however, on u was 
aderwardis added bv tho Muses, and one each by 
Orpheus, LiniiH, and Thomyris ; thus forming it into a 
heptiichord : thi'i number was at last increased to 
eltfvei). Tlio lyre wi of a very graceful form, pus- 
ses^uig a hollow bo- ia swell tho sound, and was 
plnved upon with a; ^‘drumt or lyre-stick, of ivory or 


being not much bigger than a hemP'Seed, others as 
large or larger than akiduej-bean. They are colleoted 
in nunibers along the course of the great vessels of the 
Back, also in the thorax and abdomen, especially in the 
mesentery and alongside the aorta, vena cava inferior, 
and iliac vessels ;,al8o in the axilla and groin, and on 
the popliteal vessels. A lymphatic or lacteal, previous 
to entering a gland, divides into several small branches, 
which are named aU'erent vessels. As they enter, their 
external coat beoonips continuous with the capsule ofj 
the gland, and the vesseU, much thinned, divide and 
•uboivida while pursuing a tortinVas course, aud, finally 
anastomosing, form a plexus. The vessolsconiposing t liis 
plexus unite to form two or ninreelfercnt vessels, which, 
on emerging from the gland, are again invested with 
their external coat. Capillurv vessels are ahundautly 
distributed on the walls of the lymphatics in the glands. 

The absorbent systciri disoliarges its contents into the 
veins at two points, — iminely, at the jnnetioii of the 
subclavian and intcraMl jugular veins 4>f tho left side 
by the thoroido dnci, uiul iii the corresponding pnrl of 
the veins of the right side by the right lymphatic 
trunk. The openings sro guarded by valves. — 

Quaiu's Anatomy, by t^.hiirpey aud Ellis. 

Lywck Law, luUh, is it term iipuUed to the admin- 
istration of justice at the bunds of the populace, which 
is not uueununun in cerium parts of tho United 

States of Amcrieu. This biirban ms system is paid to . . . 

be owing to tbe impertect provision made for the dun ' indishoil wood, gooio Ivres are said to have been 
ailministrationof just ice, and the diilieulty of enforcing : constructed of torluise-sficll. One was invented by 
the law against utforiders, and is siiid to take its name I Leonurdu da Vinoi, in the shape of aborse's skull. The 
from one Lynch, a Virginian Isriner, who had rceour-^e j ancient names for this instrument were, lyra pftor* 
to this mode of punishing an olTeuder. In such oases, ' minx, vkcly», hurhitoa, harhiton, and cithara. 
the offender is seised bv the populace, ortho person | Lwte is commonly understood to be 

against whom he has ofiended, is suininurilv tried and : poetry iniended to be sung or nccoroptinicil with musio. 
•entouced, and thosoutenco at once carried into eieeii- j This distinction was nut at first poculiar to any parti- 
Mon, being usually to be fiogged or put to death. In ; ciilar species oi poi'try, for, originally, music and poet;^ 
many other countries, where civilisation is nut far ' were ulways joined together. After a time, the bards 
advanced and the laws little observed, a species of lynch , began to coniposo pieces which were to bo recited or 
law will be found to prevail. It is, however, » most ' rcud, not to besting; such poems as were still de« 
iniquitous and brutalising system, and la tlie usurping, ! signed to be joined with music were, by way^of distinc* 
witli unhallowed bauds, tbe most sacred ol trusts com- tioii, culled odes. The ode was that form of poetry 
mitted to a state. | under which tho original bords poured forth their en* 

Ltbx, Un^$ (Lat.), a general name applied to thO|thui>iiMlio strums, praised tbeir gods and their heroes, 
idiort-tailed Felidas, Under this head several sviecies | celebrated their victories, and lamented their miifor* 
were formerly confounded by Linu.'eiia, and at thepre - 1 tunes. It was chiefly in tbe soirit and manner of ita 
sent day (hero is still much confusion with re.speet to execution that it was distinguished from other kinds of 
them. FelU eerearia, tho laraei>t and most beautiful, > poetry. The subject being of a lofty and transporting 
is found in Asia uud Europe. FWie lynx, tho European j natiii e, justified a bolder and more passionate strain 
lynx, bos become rare, uud is only found in the Pyre- 1 than belonged to tho simple narrative. Hence the 
nees and part of the Apeii nines. In length this animal ! cnthusiaKin that belongs to it, and the liberties ft is 
if about three feet, and is very destructive to the allowed to take beyond any other species of poetry, 
smaller quadrupeds. Among tho ancients it w'as cele- j Hence, too, tliat neglect of regularity, those digrei- 
brated as having been harnessed to tho car of liacohus < sions, and that disorder which it is subposed to admit 
when he mmle his Indian conquest. Groat quickness I of. Tiro ternriyrio poetry is commonly applied to all 
of sight was also attributed to it, and it was supposed , kinds of verse that partake in any degree of the clia* 
that its urine was converted into a precious stone. Tho : rneteristics of that to which it was first applied, 
•kin of the male is spotted, and is more valuable in ! Thus wo liave lyrical ballads, which might with equal 
winter than in summer. Another species of l\nv is the i proprifty he termed epiesl, and hear of tbe lyncal 
caracal, which is shglitly larger than a fox. It derives ■ menaures of llonice, where we have no ground to sup* 
its name from the black colour of its oars, caracal being ; pose that tliey were sung, and which have no fiineu 
a Turkish word BignUying hlsck. In North Am«ric:i • for mnsicul rehesrsal. A writer in the English Gyolo* 
there are several species of these animulH, the best ipiedia,'’ in distinguishing between lyric and epic poetry, 
known of which is the northern or Canada hiix, distin- ! defines tbe former to be '* that class of poetrv which 
guished by the name of loup^eermer and le ckuf among ' has refereiico to, and is engaged in dehneatiiig, the 
the French Canadians. In tbe region round Hudson's ! eonipf>ser’s own thoughts and feelings, in distinction 
Say it is found in great abuiidanoe, about seven to nine j Ironi epic poetrv, which details external oiroumstaiicos 
thousand skins baiinr Aiiiiuallv Axnortcd. Althoiicrh a ' and t*ventft/' The ancient Greeks speak of nine aa tha 


thousand skins being annually exported. Although a 
timid creature, and incapable of attacking tiro larger 
quadrupeds, it is very dcstriietive to rabbits ana hares, 
on which it chiefly preys. Wben brought to bay by a 
hunter, it makes out a slight resistance ; for, though it 
spits and erects tbo hair on its back like a cat, it is 
easily killed by a blow with a slight stick. In appear- 
•nee it is clumsy and awkward, on account of its large 
naw^, slender loins, and long but thick bind legs, with 
large buttocks, r-cnrcely relieved bv a short thick tail. ! 
J* Jttoves in straightforward bounds, with tbo back a 
little arched, and lighting on all four feet at once. It 
» not swift on land, but swims well. Its flesh is eaten, 
imd somewhat resembles tbe rabbit in flavour. It 
|weeds once a year, and has two young ones at a time. 

' -^^Tbereare two other American speoies, both of which 

jgetpec.iTely riiflt Ttlh fn»riuta, 
i 1170 


and events." ^ ^ . 

principal of thoir lyric poets ; via., ideinan, Alcseus, 
Sappho, Stesicliorua, Ibycus, Anacreon, Sunouidea, 
rindar, and Baccliylidea ; bnt, with the «oepliou of 
Anacreon and Pindar, nothing smaiui to us of the 
works of these outhors but a few fregmenta. To these 
two, however, the judgment of oil has oacribed tho 
palm of pre-eminencti in lyrio poetry. Each of theso 
excels in his particular line. Aaacreon singe of 
women and roses and wine; Flndar, of bemee, of 
public contests, of victories, and laurels. The ono 
melts away in amatory soltneeif tliA^her is ever like 
a firoming steed of tbe race, vanHing in thq pthie^ef 
coiisckius strength, or the forioiie war-horse, deehing 
feorleealy on over erery obstacle. Under tbeeemaateKS, 
Grecian ly not were aavanoed to tbeir grsiMint netfte* 
tion. Among tbe Eomana, who priBeipeI|y nwowsd 
the Greek models, Itonee standi almost aioiie <• the 







I 

of Grade voetxj. to hSm, «voii tba 
Graaks themtehrea ooa pmmt a aapatiar only io ^ 
bold and lofty Pindar. That Horaoa borrows firedy 
from tho Graeka baa boon clearly tbown* j«t the 
univanal admiratioa that hie odea have awakened ia 
maoifeat proof of the power of bia fmoina. The rooit 
important branch of the Booum lyrio la aatire. Eiiglieb 
lyno poetry, atrioLly ao ouUed, ia laieiu italhll develop- 
ment. Scarcely any poema occur before the time of 
Milton that are womy of the name of lyrical. In 
**Lycida»,’' ** IlPenaoroeo," and ** L'dUegro,'* we have, 

f terbaps, the most bcautifnl examples of which our 
auguage can boaat. In Dryden, Pope, Gray, and 
Cowley, we meet with some irood apecimens ot lyrics. 
The works of Wordsworth and Coleridge are eniinentiy 
lyrical in tlieir obaraoter, and our present laureate, 
TeiinyMou, hits produced a number of beautiful apeci- 
xuens of lyric poetry. Lyrio pmdy is said, from its 
nature, to hare ** Uoumhctl better at court than the 
dranifitio and epic, buiii of wliiob, like history, require 
liberty, because they niuat reproaout truly the churacter 
of man, in his manifold stririnKB. which cauuot bo 
done but bv viewing life iinpariially, and depicting it 
freely; whilst the lyric poet, in niobt of his highest 
ciTorts, aims to express his adoration, — be it of a hero, 
or bis inistr<>9s, or initure, or God ; and this tone coin- 
cides well with Llio adiilatiou of courts, llouce, when 
the drama and cnio have gone down wntli the decay of 
national indeponueiice and spirit, and gcuius, debarred 
from aotiou, lives only in coutemplatiun, lyric poetry 
continues, and not unfroqiiently even nourishes ; be- 
cuiisc in. in alwaysyee/s adoration, love, aud hatred 
cannot die.'* 

Lvaca, W-rua (Gr. Lira, a harp or lyre)„ one of ilio 
old oonstellatioiia of Aratus and Ploletny, aiippused to 
represent the lyre that was osrried by Moreury. It is 
situated in the northern heiuLipherc, to tho south of | 
the constellation Draco, having Cygnus on one ^ide 
and Hercules on tho otlier. Tho name Vega is given 
to its largest star, which is one of tho first uiugnitude, 
and situated nearly in the centre of the eonslullutioii. 

Ltthbaobji, H-ihrai'-$e-§ (from Gr. Inthron^ blood 
smugled with dust, because of its colour), in Bot., the 
Loose-strife fans., a nat. ord. of DicottjUdunn, sub-class 
Calitc^orcB, having tho following essential characters : 
—Herbs or sbraba, with entire, exstipiiiate, and usually 
opposite loaves. Calyx tubular, ribbed, persistent, 
bearing deciduous petals and stamens, the latter being 
inserted bdow the petals; anthers 2- celled, aduste, 
bursting longitudtniiliy ; ovary superior, with axile 
ph^ntatioa; style 1. Frnit niembraiious, dehisciMit, 
turrouaded by tbe)noiJ-adhcrenl calyx. Seeds numorous, 
ex^buminous. The greater number of these plants 
are tropieal, bat a few are found in tho temperate 
regions of Europe and Horth America. The epecies 
Lyihrum Salieatna is the purple loosestrifo, a common 
British plant. This ia saiu to lie useful as an astringent 
in diarrbm. The order coutaina 35 known genera and 
about 300 species. 

M. 

M #m, is the thirteenth letter and the tenth 
9 oonsoasat of the English olpbaliet. It is the 
labial letter of the liquid series, vad. in all positions 
has one uniform well-knowa sound, as in mine, eamp^ 
jam* It ia prononneed, says Ben Jonson, with a kind 
of bumming inward, the lips closed ; open and full in 
the becinmitft, obscure in the end, and meanly in 
the midw. It is one of the easiest to articulate, and 
is therefore one of the ttrst ottered by children, and, 
in most languages it forma a prominent letter in the 
words for mother. The letter «s has a place in all 
known langitagm, uud the English aouud of it is th^ 
which it has also inmost of Hie SuropMn tongnM. In 
Ereneh and Fortngnese, however, at the end of a 
word, sad in meat eaSes at the end of a gjllable,,{t 
loim its proper anund^d servm only to fdao a 
sound to the vowel which preoedes it. .Assong the 
ancieut Bomans, too, lawsa hut very faintly pronoeneed, 
bsihB reiber a rest between two tyllables than an 
SSSdatioBi aad he^ iMma suMeot to elisipo. Jf 
puftn eiil^ into other ^^l^*'** Img ktslf n the 
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preesdiug or sooceefUjag letters,— a oimumitaaoe wtdeh 
the etymologiss musl bear in mind iu sgihiiif the 
derivation or eonneottou of words having that vsttei^ 
in their root. M intnreheagss with «, I, •, e, Uiam^ 
and frequently disappears altogether. Ite «th|r 
liquids, it also not uafrequeuUy ohanam its poaftkim 
with regard to the vowel ot a root. The Greek ,«|j| 
Hebrew m, os a numeral, denoted 40; *tbe Boami # 
(probably as being tlie imlisl letter of wilZr, 4 ihott* 
sand) denoted l.fKX); and this is its numerical ralowBl 
English. M is Itbew^ used by printers for the ualh 
of measnro of pvinfhil matter, l^pes of the IMUO 
fount have bodies ot equal thiokiieM in one dlreSsioUR 
and the square of this dimension is used in detfiiS> 
mining the amount of printed matter in a given spasOit 
and is termed an m. 

Mis, mdb, is the name of a fairy oolebraited by 
Shakespeare and other Euglish poets. Thuaaraahas 
bocn variously derived ; but the most prolMdde dsriva* 
tion of it ia from the Cymric Hia5, a ohild. Aovovdlng 
to Voss and others, Mab woe not the quaeu of the 
fairies, that dignity having been ascribed to herfiromu 
mistaken use of the old English word queen, ogq|aeaaa 
which meant only a woman. 

MACauaMtzTMa, mak-Ad-dm-V-eisp, a method of 
fitrming roads, invented by Mr. M*Aaam, whose uUlliie 
IS perpetuated in the verb to morachonisrs. In this 
method the road is made entirely of angiiUr pleqaB of' 
stone, without any kind of binding niAtertal. The 
stones used ior this purpose must be hard aad tougb^ 
such as tho wh instones, basalts, granites, aad beach 
liebbles, so that they may resist tho aotion of the 
niioeli. Hardness alone is not snfneient, for flint* 
stones are hard but brittle, and are soon crushed hito* 
powder, as are also the solter sandstones. The angnlar 
stone frugnients used in macadamiKing must bo of such 
a size as to pass freely, br their largest dimensiouff 
through a ring 'l\ inches in (liameter. 

MACAnoNu: Vxiteus. mAk'^vof^nik (Fr. mnoaroniquap 
from Jtul. tnucchi‘roni)t is a species of ludioroue 
metrical coiuposition, in which the words of a modern 
language arc Laliinzed. It is said to have been 
invented by Tlieophilo Folongo, a Beneiiotiue monk 
of Casino, who Hoiinshcd curly in tho lOth eeDtui^, 
and wrote under the uamo of 'Merliuo Coeiiaie. tfui 
principal poem, '* Macetirooea,'* ie a burlesque nuztww 
, of Latin, Italian, Tup«can, and plebelau words and 
; forms, and sutirically narrates the adventores of itsheso 
until he iinaliy arrives ia belt ; the three last hooki 
being a parody oil part of Dante's *' lufsmo.*' In .tkf 
proidoo, or '' spologetioa" to the work, be dcacribui 
this now species Of poetry, dertving its imsue frop 
macaroni; beoauae, like that oiAlaage, it abeuld ow 
coarse and popular. Antomua de Arena, a lawyer *4 
Avignon, wrote in tint style os early aomaaay aa 
atid it soon beciUiio highly fnebionable in 
France, Germany, and Italy. Mnoaronicawere i^dW 
cheribhed by Uabelois, who often referred to lUrliat . 
the Cook (CoccBio). John Skelton introduoed 
England in the reign of Henry VI I., and BtNMitiiitigd 
fashionable during the reign of Klisabetb. J>un|nir^ 
a Scotch poet of Skelton's own age, was also dlitfah» 
guished in this way. His ** Testament of Maister Audifl 
Kennedy '* represents the obaraoter of an idlfc diigv 
solute scholar, and ridicules the futierM earemoMSa gf 
the Romish church, almost every aKemate line kilH' 
composed of the formularies of a LnHa will fliwl 
slirede of the breviary. Thus,— 

•*I will no nriestfs for mo sing, ’ ' ■ 
Dies uie, diaa irm g 
2for yet no bdbs for morfaifl, 

Sieui seispsr aolot fieri g - ^ 

Bjt » l).R.pni.to plw 
^ MHum ale‘Kttp ante me, ki* 

Drummond of Uawthorndoo has Slao wflfton ill 
style. His **Folemo Middinim*' or War on a Diin| 
dmonbes a feud between two fiskwomen. Vitoflwi;' 
Lady Bcotetarbet) and Kebsma (tholiodyHsi ' 

The following are tome of tlwiivstoiits whom ] 
tpaeraid^— 


OoBvflcat eatempto b aw mr ma Bnos atgmt'lt 
TBSsuHueasqae simul teekoio ex UteiMto 

£:s!£Sr.air4i£!!S4IJ 
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Coa1henf»bDB ni^ri ((fiiMWiteB more direUif 
Kagsiyam magia dootam mttkare oouttaa, 

Bt doctam auepare lloiuw et ateroere beddaa 
ItTanajam, clavaa bene qa» keepaverot omnea, 
Quaaque lonam eardare aolet greaay-flagria Betty ** 

The following ia dn aoeoant (fVom the BVo«t«ii2o«, in a 
pamphlet ontiUed **The Unireraity Snowdrop**! of 
one of the Edinburgh ** bickera/* which are of more 
than local celebrity 

** Anno inoipiento happenabit anowere multam 
Et gelu intenaam atreetaa co^brabit wi* fllidas, 
Conatanterquo little boya elided et pitched about 
Bnowbaila« 

Quorum not a few banged up the eyes of atudentea 

' Irritate, atudentea chargebant poliooniou to take up 
Little boya« aed Charliea refuaabant eo for to do, 
then 

Contemptim atudentea appellabant * Fedicatores.* 
Studentea indignant reverberant oomplimenta. 

0am multi hominea * blaokguarda * qui goutlomen 
Tocant, 

Bakera, et batehera, et bailies, et oollicra atraa, 

Et olios, oeasaioree qui looua ecclesim frequent 
^Troa Church' et Cowgate cum its oduriforoua 
abyaa. 

Aaaaaltant atudentea atickia et umberolibua. 

Hit *im hard I hit 'im hard I* ahoutant * damnatoa 
puppies,* 

^Oatamitoaqae torioa* appellant et Tarioua rile 
terms 

Stadentes audiebant, aed devil an anawor returned.'* 
The author of the following book inacription aeema 
reaolred, at all haaarda, to maintain bis right of pro- 
perty I— 

** Si quiaqoia furetur 
This little libdlum. 

Per Phcabani, per Jovem, 
ru kill him 1 rUfeUhimj 
In ventrem illiua 
1*11 stiok mv aealpollum. 

And teaoh him to steal 
Hy little libcUum.** 

Some TC^ auooeaafol macaronics have appeared in 
Puiidt.->Bef. Jfacaroneana,pu3f^lafi</esdg lAHiraturp 
mwaromqup d»p ppuplpt de V Europe, par 

Id. O. Dalepienro, Furia, 1852 ; De la lAttiraiure laa- 
corontgae et de quelgun Earetde hibUo^aphiguee do ee 
genre, par M. O. Hefepierre, 1868. 

Maoaw, md-kau* (liaerocarcttt), a bird belonging to 
the family Teiitaeidm, or Parrot tribe, and diatin- 
.guiahed from other Seoneoree (the class of the family, 
ao named from their being olimbers) by reason of 
their having their cheeks oestitnto of feathera, and 
tlieir taiMeuthera being long. The macaws are natives 
of South America, where they were first discovered. The 
scarlet maoaw, Jra (maereoereue) Macao, ia, perhaps, 
the most splendid, as well as the largest species of the 
entire parrot family. Some of them moasnre thirty- 
six inches and more from the tip of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail, and their plumage is a bright 
scarlet, relieved with differontahadings of blue, yellow, 
and green. The great green maoaw, Ara (mtteroeereue) 
miUtarie, ia a native of the Andos, where it is onen 
found at an elevation of 3,(XK) feet from the aea. In 
former times this bird used to be presented, as an 
inestimable gift, by the Indiana to their Incas, who 
valned the maoaw extremely. It is extremely gre- 
garionB and mischievous, by reason of its predatory 
natnre, as it commits great damage upon phratatinns 
and gardens, which it plunders right and left. The 
oharaoteriatios of the macaw are the same as the rest 
of the Peiitaeida, and will be found given under the 
artude Pasbot Familt. 

Maooabbks, Books ov, mdV - d ^ beee , ia the name 
given to oortaio apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment, containing principally the details of the struggles 
of the Jews against the civil and religious tyranny of 
the Syrian kings in the heroio period of the Maecabeea. 
Tm Dooka are connected only by their aubiocts, being by 
' anthors, and of widely unequal literaiy merit. 

I •' The two first in order were declared canonical by riie 
of Florence and Trenu and are also oontained 

y ltt the original tranalation' of lather. The first book 
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of htacoabeea' oontaina a hlitoiy of tbs' J^ewa fhitt the 
reign of Antioohua Epiphanes tOl the death 0^ the 
Jewish priest Simon, i. e. from 176 to- 186 h.o. It 
may be divided into four parted via.,— 1. From the 
ooRimencement of Antioehaa Bpi{diakMa*i reign t ill the 
death of Mattathias (i. ii.) ; 2. the hiatOlT of the 
prosidonoy of Judas Maccabeus (iu.— ix. 28) ; 3. the 
government and high priesthood of Jonathan (ix. 23» 
xii. 52) ; 4. history of the high-priest Simon (xiii.— xvi.). 
The Greek text of the Beptuagiut Tersion ia the ori- 
ginal of all the others ; but there is little doubt that it 
was written originally in Hebrew. Of the author 
nothing is known ; but he must have been aPalastiniau 
Jew, and have Jived some time after the events re- 
corded in the book. Though in some instances unsatis- 
fiictorily defective and uncritical, and occasionally 
extravagant, it is upon the whole entitled to credit for 
general accuracy. The second book of Maccabees ia 
inferior in many respects to the first in simplicity, 
credibility, naturriness, correctness, Ac. ^ It professes 
to be an abridgment of an earlier historical work by 
a Jewish writer of Cyrene, named Jason, relating the 
principal events of Jewish history in the reigns of 
Sclouciia IV., Antiochus Epiphanes, and Antiochna 
Eupatur. It partly goes over the same ground with 
the first book, but e imaBces ton or twelve yeara 
earlier, nnd embrace tU' all u period of fifteen years. 
The precise age, eithc ■ uf the author or his predecessor 
Jason, IS uukaown. The two Jotters with which the 
book begins are generally regarded as spurious, and 
the other parts abound with inaccnracies, and even 
self-contraciictious. The third book of Moooabees is 
prior in time to the first and second, and, indeed, does 
not touch on tlio time of the Maccabean heroes. It 
gives an account of a sacrilegious attempt of Ptolemy 
Philopator, after his victory over Autioehus the Great, 
at lUphia (217 n.o.), to enter the holy of holies at 
Jerustilein, which was baffled by a miracle. Upon his 
return to Egypt ho resolved to avenge himself upon 
the Jews there ; mid those of them who would not 
consent to bo initiated into the orgies of Baoohus, he 
caused to be chained in the great oiraut at Alexandria, 
in order to be trampled to death by elephants. Two 
angels appeared, in a terrible form, between the Jews 
ami the elephants, when the latter went bookwards and 
crushed the soldiers. The king caused the Jews to be 
reloaded, appointed a festival, and made an edict that 
none of bis sabieota should injure a Jew on account of 
his religion. The author and his age are bothun- 
known : and, indeed, the entire history is nothing else 
than a most absurd Jewish fable. The fourth book of - 
Maccabees is generally supposod to be the same with 
the *'8upremaoj of Besson," attributed to Josephus 
by Jerome, Eusebios, nnd others. It contains an 
ascetic treatise on the dominion of right reason over 
the passions, as illustrated by the history of the mar- 
tyrdom of Eleazar, the seven brothers, and their 
mother, being an inflated amplifioation of that his- 
tory as given in 2 Mace. vi. vii. The author makes 
many historical blunders, and the whole manner and 
diction disprove it to bo the work of J osephus. Nothing 
ia known of its author, and it is believed not to be 
earlier than the 2nd century of onr ora. The fifth 
book of Maccabees is now extant only in the Arabic. 
It comprises a history of Jewish afiiiira from the at- 
tempt on the treasury at Jernsalem bj Heliodorus, 
andorings it down to the extermination of the house 
of the Maccaliees by Herod the Great. The work wae 
originally written in Hebrew, but who ^e translator 
was it is impossible to say ; but he seems to have lived 
after the destruction of the templiS/at Jeroaslem by 
Titus. Only tho first two books of Maoeabsss are 
printed in the Apocrypha of Xing JaiiM8*e version, 
Macs, maiee, a term of doiiotftil etymology, oii- 
ginatly Bignifying a olub of mstajfaBsedia warfare. The 
gradual oonrse of improvemantHnlRg rendered armour 
impenetrable by edged weapons, fbadUMie was used as 
an instrument of effectual demolBien. In its simplest 
form themace was only a abort stroiig iron dn!^ and 
its shape varied among different aationa and at diffsreafe 
times i sometimes a ball was attaofasd to the end by A 
triple chain. At present the msee, In a more eraa- 
mental form, is used asaa eneign of anthorhF borne 
befors magistrsteas of this Uooit tbs iiiafM|;pis^ 
btCbvf th^pesfckr of the How of Oo nw tt tf Kl whdit 
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tbitoflMr thaHouM^ fil 

oriHian aay otber 
toambw pfcaidM-m tiio j>lw of tha Bp^er. tbenuiea 
' li laid oiider tbo ^iiblo. ^han CromwaU diaiotvad tha 
ItODs Parliamasl^ ha atiitmatisad tha maaa aa ** a 
Iwau^i/* and ordarad it to be ** taken away.** Tha 
old maaa of the <Soiua of Commons was broken up, 
malted, and sold by order of tha House, Aug. Bth, 1040. 

Maob, inBot. (SseHTannoA.) 

Maobbatxov, M^a-roi'-fhtm (Lat. aumaro, I sofllni. 
with water), is the inftiiion of snbatanoas in obld 
liquids. The term is usually employed with regard to 
veffstabla substanoes, when they are reduced to powder 
and exposed to tha action of water, or any other liquid, 
without the assistaaea of heat, in which last respect it 
didbrs from dMettion. .Maceration is useful either 
when it is required merely to soften the parts of the 
sabstauoe operated on, as when cinnamon and clores 
are macerated in water before disiiliatioo, or in cases 
where heat would be injurious, as when volatile or 
aromatio substanoes are used. 

MAcniATBLLXAVfSir, inJik-€*d-veV‘le‘Hn-izm, is a term 
applied to a detestable mtem of politics, after Nicolo 
hiacbiavelli, a native ox Florence (1489^1627). The 
obnoxious prineiples are set forth more particularly in 
a work of his oallod ** II Principe.'* The meauing and 
object of this work have been much discussed ; but from 
o letter of the author’s, discovered only in 1810, in 
which he speaks of being then engaged upon it, there 
can be little doubt that it was written with a view to 
recommend himself to the Medici. The ** Principe ** 
is an account of how tyrannical power is to bo acquired 
and preaervedf—by overlooking every law, and making 
use of any meana, however criminal, to promote its 
purposes. Some have regarded the work us satirical ; 
others that its object was to make tyrants odious ; 
others that he was desirous of seeing a free and united 
Italy, and that he believed any meana to be lawful for 
the attainment of that object. In judging of the work, 
we must take into account the circumstances and cha> 
raoter of the times in which it was written. Had hia 
hook taken the formof a commentary upon history, all 
that he aays would have only been matter of fact ; but 
whatever may be the character of the book, the term 
Machiavellianiam is used to denote whatever is infa- 
mous and perfidious in politics. 

Macuicolatiow, wd-fkik'-o-iat-skTin (Fr.fndeliccouh's, 
from fsecAsv, lights materials; eouler, to poor down), 
a term bestowed on those openings in the parapet of a 
fortified building through which ignited snostances, or 
melted lead, stones, &c., were poured or hurled down 
at die besiegers. Maobioolations were made in the 
sollit or under surface of the projecting parapet, which 
wasanpported on corbel-stones, the perforationa them- 
selves bein§ in the soffit between those stones. By 
means of these arrangements the besieged, while pro- 
tected by die parapet, were enabled to harass the 
attacking party xu a most formidable manner. 

Maokbbbl, (Du. maclerzel^ from Lat. 

mocufotef, spotted)^ member of the Seomherida, a 
family of ocanthopt^gious fishes, and known by the 
seientifio appellation of Scemher aeomher, according to 
the Linnsan system. The generic characters of the 
mackerel are as follows Scales on the body small and 

smooth ; vor- 
tical fins not 
bearing scales; 
two dorsal fins 
widely sepa- 
rated ; some 
of the poste- 
rior rays of 
thoseconddor- 
sal and the 
anal flu free, 
forming fin- 
lets; Bides ofj 
tha tail fUghtty asrfaiateds one row of smsU eoni- 
asl teeth in eaah jaw} tha parts of the gUl-ooven' 
wldm^t deDtieulstmna or qwes) end, lastly, the 
IxraiMliiostegoaB raya savau in number. Its usual 
length varies betweau twdva aadsixtaenixiehes; but it 
is'ooeasioualty fbaad in aorthentBaBa of avan greater 
alie. TbamM la pointed, spd the nndet; jaw is the 
tauMIt . Tha aotoo of the back above the lateral line 
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males haive these darh transyerBabaiids uaarty | 
while tha dmialeB have them beaSffiilty wh 

Tha sides and nndar surfsoe are of a silysi 

traosd with brilliant golden Until altogethir, 
maokersl is one of tha most beauttffil of ^Im. Xt 
supposed, originally, to be a' fish of psostgo : but 
is no doubt that this assertion is nniftts^ as it is < , . . , 
nearly the whole year round off tha Oorniah eoiil. dot 
an article of food, thedhackerel is iagieqt request, .aUa^ , 
those taken In May and June are said too# supatiar to : 
those caught later in the year. The flidxsry Is vsvp , ' 
oxtensive, and the returns they bring in toihadillbreixt 
boats engaged in tha trade are something wonderfrd. 
The must common mods of fishing is ^ driAtuatSi 
and the method is thus described Dj Mr. Yarrell i— 

** The drift net is twenty feet deep by one huodrsd uud 
twenty feet long, well corked at the top, bnt .witiuMit 
lead at the bottom. They are made of amall fins tWiUS, • 
which is tanned of a roddish-brown colour to preservu 
it from the action of the aea-water ; and it is thsfsity 
rendered much more durable. The aise of the meshu 
about two and a half inches, or rather larger. Twalv*|. 
fifteen, or sometimes eighteen of these nets are attaihad ’ 
lengthwise by tying along a thick rope, called the driAa 
rope, and at the ends of each net, to each other. When 
arranged for depositing in thoaea, alargebttOTattadbed 
totlio end of the driit-rope is thrown overboud, the 
vessel is put before the wind, and os she saila along, the 
rope, with the nets thus attached, is passed over ^ 
stern into the water tiU the whole of the nets are tun 
out. The net thus deposited hangs suspended in tha 
water perpandioularly, twenty feet deep nrom the drift- 
rope, and extending from three-ouaiiera of a mile to 
a mile, and even a mile and a hslf, depending on the 
number of nets belonging to the party or oomnaoy en- 
gaged in fishing together. When the whole ofthe nets 
are thus handed out, the drift-rope is shifted from the 
stern to the bow of the boat, and she rides by it as if 
at anchor. The benefit gained by ths boat's naaging 
at the end of iho drift-rope is, that the net is kept 
strained in a straight line, woioh, without thiU pw 
upon it, would not be theoase. The nets are shot in the 
evening, and sometimes hauled onee during the night, 
or allowed to remain in the water until the morning* 
The fish roving in the dark through the water bangui 
the meshes of the net, which sre large enough to admit 
them beyond the gill-oovers and peotoral fiim, but not 
largo enough to allow the thickest port of the body to 
passthrough. The nets are thus hauled in i-« ospstsu 
on deck is manned, and the drift-rope attaebed tolti ^ 
one man stands forward to untie the upper edjj^ of 
each net from the drift-rope, while others liaud in the ' 
net with the fish on one side of the vessri, the otlim 
being devoted to hauling in the drift-rope. The while 
of the net in, end the fish seeored, the vesselroas Imek 
into harbour, or deposits her cargo on board some 
swifter boat in oompaDy. which carries it to the dearest 
market." The mackerel is also taken by line-flsbing| 
one of the best baits being asmall taperingpieoe of red 
cloth, which it eagerly bites at. (dke Fxbhbkbb.) 

Maoluxa, siok-iK'-rd (in honour of William HadtUM, 
a North- American geologist), in Dot^ a gen. of the iia^« 
ord. Iforaeea, The wood of the speoiee Jf* Utuictkh 
a native of the West Indies and South America^ la w 
a golden-yellow oolour, and is much emplo;|^ In U£l 
country and elsewhere as a dyeing agew. It it cola- 
monly known as fuatid, or olifuaitie, to diatingfiMh 18- ' 
from yoasp Jiaatae. {Sae Baps.) The fruit it effiblg^ 
Another species, If. ottruariasa, supplies the frolt'ualjlbd' ' 
the OaMs oroeye, the juice of Uhi^ is used hgr aooie tff . 
the Beo^Iodiens ae a yellow war-psintr 
llACBABiOTXot, siAkfd-8<-off-tet'(GP. Mekroi, loagk' 

and kior, lift), is applisd to the soienoe of pruoagiaw . 
life. (Are LOjroBVxsT.) ' 

MACBOVxm, mi-kro-pif-pir (Cty. emkrof, long : Lik ' 
ptyer, pep^), la Bot., a gea, of the aat. ord. 
etfw. The apeeies Jf. ettfityiMM is the c 
Ava pepper-sbrab, from, the ridseme of v . 

South-Bea idaadefi| prepare ea intioxieating i 


eotSe drinlk eaUsd oee, or eeee. The plait hikh 
used med&aUtyio ehroaio vheumaiiitA M,!** ^ 
affbetiofit. - . 

Masaiiii, ma^-mne (Fr. me, lay, aad desie,lldyj,^a ^ 
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Madder 

Praooh title, origioally aptilied aulytofainaleMlDtt led 
}adi«a oi'quality, but which is now oomuou to a&iAorriod 
women, of wbnteTsr rank or eondition. Under the 
old French monerohy, the daugnters of the soyereign 
recoWed this Utla; the eldest being simpliy Madame, 
the others Madame Blisabeth, &c. More strictly, 
faowerer, it bdunged to the wife of the kiag^s oldest 
brother, the sister of the kiDg's father or mother, or 
the (eldest daughter of the dauphin, by only one of 
whom could 1 he title be borne at. the eanio time. Mae- 
demoiselles was the title of hououf l*omo by thedaiigh* 
tors of the king's younger sons, and of his brothers 
and uncles ; the one taking precedence of the others 
in rank or birth being Mademoiselle. 

Minoxa. (See Bimia.) 

MADttotiss. (See LuwaTxa AsTtinc.) 

MasKBSs. (See Lvkact, Iksasitt.) 

Mabovva, md'don'-ad (Ital., my lady), a word origi- 
nally used in Ital}', like Madame in France, as a title 
of honour and dignity; but now moro particularly ajs- 
plied to the Virem Mary, as, in other languages, she is 
eallnd Our Lady. It is also nprdiod to a number of 
celebrated pictures lu which the Virgin forms the sole 
or principal obieot; as the Madonna di San Sisto, of 
BuTaelle, now in the picture-gallery at llrcsden. 

* Madbipoei, flidd'-rs-pore, a term first employed by 
Imperati to designate a genus of coral-biuiding ani- 
mals, in wUoh the ealcureous axis ha^ its whole flurfaco 
b^t with small lamellate and stellate depreRNioiis. 
Xtymolog^cally, the word is a compound of the French 
guMrdi apotted, and the Latin porus, a pore. The 
oenua was adopted by Linnasus, who ranked it among 
Ills Vetmee Zifophida, and charaoterised it as follows 
** Animal resembling a medusa; coral with laiueilate 
•tar*ahaped cavities.** 

MinnxoAL, mddWe-a&l (Bp., Fr.), is a kind of short 
poem, having generaily fewer verses than the sonnet, 
and adnuttiog of greater liberty in tlioarrHngemont of 
the rhymes and verses. It expresses in simple language 
aome tender (and delicate thought, generally of an 
amatory or pastoral character, though occnsionally it 
ventures npoti a higher strain. The ctymoh^gy of the 
word is niioortain, and numerous opinions have been 
handed regarding it. The earliest mndrignh were 
those of Lemmo of Pistoia, set to music I*.r Cssella, 
Who is mentioned by Dante. They were generally cul- 
tivated in Europe irom the latter part of the 15th to 
the end of the 18th century. In England they attained 
a high degree of excellence during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and are said to be in no way inferior to those of 
Italy ; the best known among English inadrijml writers 
being Orlando Gibbons. The madrigals of Tasso are 
among the finest speoimens of Italian poetry. 

MaOIZIBB, m/fj^ceen' (Fr. m/t^agitt), in Lit., is the 
name given to certain periodical works of a miscella- 
neons character, containing a variety of essays in prose 
and verse, reviews,^ &c. The use of the word in this 
■ense is of modem introdnotion, being in England first 
adopted in **The Oeutlenian’e Magazine," the first 
nnnibor of which was published in Jainuary, 1731, and 
which has been regularly oontinued monthly to the 
present time. Soon after **Tbe Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, ** a rival work appeared under the title of **Tho 
lionaon Magazine ;** but it was dnoonttiined in 1763. 
^*Tbe Scots Magazine,” which was commenced at 
Edinburgh in 1739, is also numbered witli the things 
that were. Before, j(ho establishment of *' The Gentle- 
man's Magazine, periodical puMicationa were 
nlmostwhol^opnfflaed to political transactions and to 
fiqreigQ and domntio occurrences. The magazines, 
however, have opened up extensive and varinns flelde 
of inquiry, and have been the means of difihsing a 

S tteral habit of reading throughout the country. In 
s presont day articles by our most distinguished 
literary men and men of science are to be found in 
oar magazines, so important a branch of Eterature 
have they now become. 

MAasAi.BV A8TI.XJMB, is tbe name given 

to certain institutions which have recently been esta- 
bUshed in some of our larger towns, to afibrd a retreat 
to penitent prostitutes, and to enable them to forsake 
their evil mode of life. A sooieto for thie olneet was 
^tabliid)^ in London in 1758, prmcipidly by toe exer- 
tions of Dr. Dodd. These institutions nave been toe 
^^|P(aaBa of eCwetiDg much good« and of restoring to 


Mngl 

their families and to aooiatf many weidd hM 

otherwise been lost. By Ar toe giMer nvmberof 
those who have been protested la eodl aaylama Iav» 
subseqnenily continued respeetable and ooiteet in 
their behaviour. In the ai^iutttbsy are empldved in 
various kinds of work, and no one «rao has eenouoted 
herself with propriety in the house it allowed to leave ' 
it nnprovidea for. 

MAODALSir CoLtnox, OxToxn, Mead'-Mag wae 
founded in 1448, by William of Waynflete, bishop of 
Winchester, and bird high chancellor of England, for 
a president, 40 fellows, 80 scholars called demiee, a 
Bohoolmaster, an usher, 4 ehaplaios, an organist, 8 
clerks, and 16 choristers. The statutable restriction Of 
fellowships to certain counties and diooeseaisaboliibed 
by an ordinance framed for tbe college uudev powers 
granted by 17 ft 18 Viet. o. 81 ; and tea of the fellowships 
are to be suspended, and ten demyships added to the 
statutable number. Demyships hereafter to be filled 
up are to be tenable, withont reference to plaee of birth, 
for five years, and no longer. Twenty exhibitions uro 
to be established for deserving persoue in need of 
support, at tbe university; and four professorsbipa 
(to be called the Waynflete rtrofessorships) are to 
bo founded and maintained within the college, in lieu 
of the lectureships it> tidied in the ezistiug statutes. 
Among the eminent : "iOtts who received their eda> 
cation at this eoIIeg> are Cardinal Wolsey, Lilly the 
grammaritiii. Fox the martyrologist, Hampden, 
iicimmond, Addison, and Gihbon. The number of 
members of convocation is 1G3, of members on the 
books 2f>0.—ltof. Ojf/orti Univerxily Calea/far /or ]663. 

MAODAi.vTr Hat.!., Oxxoitn, was erected by Bishop 
Waynflete, for students previoas to adniisBioii into faia 
college, and was governed by one of the follows till 
1602, when it heoame an indejtendent hall. This hall 
is possessed of ono bonelleis four scholarships for per- 
sons educated at Worcester-cathedral aobool, xonr 
open seholurhhips. two ozhibitionH for persons educated 
atthe llamptou Lucy KChool, and two exhibitions in 
the appointment of the prineiptil. All the scholarships 
and exhibitions'are tenable for three years. If, in too 
judgment of the principal, candidates from the above* 
mentioned .schools slmil not be of sullloient merit, the 
scholarships and exhibitions are to be thrown open 
to general conipelition. Humber of members of con* 
voeation 163, of membors on the books 878.— Bef, 
Orford TTnivertify Calendtir for lHfi3. 

Magi)ai.bnk ColTiBGB, CAMniiTUQS, was built by 
Edward BtafTord, duke of Buckingham, in 1619, under 
the name of Buckingham House, on the site of an 
ancient hostel, belonging to the abbeys of Ely, Ramsey, 
and Walden. On the attainder of the duke, it fell to 
the crown, end was grunted to Thomas lord Audley of 
Walden, lord high chancellor of England, who in 
1542 endowed it for a master and four fellows. It had 
also fourteen byo fellowships ; but by tbe new statntee 
it is declared that,— (1) ** No person shall hereafter 
be elected to any bye fellowship now existing is the 
roUege; (2) there shall hereafUlr be eight open fel* 
lowsnips on the fonndatioo of the college, the eondi* 
tious of tenure living specified in the new statutes ; 

(3) the additional fellows and tlieir snceessors absil 
bo denominated respectively the Spendlnffe, Wray, 
i Drury, and Millington fellows, in commomoratioD of 
the beiieractions made to tlieeollegef^Mr. SpendlufTOf 
Sir Christopher AVray, the Hov. Drne Drury, and Dr. 
Millington.’' It is ^so declared that (except those 
scholarships and ezbibitious, the right of preforenee 
to which is by act 10 ft 20 Viet. o. 88, preserved to 
particular schools) all rastrietKma' tow 1w entively 
removed, and tbe total amount of sneh atoolirtoips 
! and exhlMtions shall fonn a general fund for open ( 

I scholarships. There shall hereafter be three open 
scholarships of at least £60, three of at least £40, and 
six of at least £20 a year eaclu— Bef. Odmbridffg 
veretty CaJendar. 

MAonzBuxa Oxxrmxis. {Set Csktcbieb os 
Magsbbusg.) 

Maggot, ndlg^*goi (W« magred), hi general UosgUsee, 
a term nsed to oesignate toe larioe of dipterems, ny- 
menopterous, and aema colaopteiKAis ioseota. (Afa 
IirsBCT-TnAxavoiicATzoire.) , 

Magi, was the name- girift.'w the cazto « 

of priests among the andent Moiaa aiid Persiim. * 





(Bijmohtff of thd wood it doublAil» but it htt bton 
«oii^«otared to be eomUMfetd with tbe root of tbe 
«tiM>b megat md Letio ei^Mt, •l|;Bifyisi|r ereat. 
The mtfi formed one of the tik tribat into ulura the ! 
Hedea were origimiUy divided, nod on the downfidl i 
of the llednn empire, they eontiouedto Mtein a uri^at j 
dcpree of power and aotborfty with the oonquerora, 
being the recognised ministers of the nstional religion. 
Tbe great apfoUe of their religion tree Zoroaster.! 
They wore eo celebrated for their enohantmente, that 
they have given name to the art of magic or enohsnt* | 
ment. They were also learned as astrologers, and 
their name wae applied to any one celebrated for 
wisdom ; hence the wise men of tbe East who came to 
see Jesus are simply called magi. {See Ovbbbxs.) 

M401C, (Lat. mayia).->-ln its ancient sense, 

this word signifled tne science and doctrine of the ni^, 
or wisamen of Persia; in a more modern sense, magic j 
is a eoicnce which teaches bow to perform wonderful | 
and eurpriaing feats, or to produce unexpected effects. 
Originally, tbe word magic carried witli it an iiinooent 
and praiseworthy meaning, being used to signify the 
•tudy of wisdom and the more sublime parts of 
Icnovriodge. When, however, the ancient magi engaged 
themsolTea in astrology, divination, sorcery, and other 
•iniilar branches of the occult sciences, the term magic 
became in time of bad repute, and was only used to 
signify an nnlawful anddianolical art, depending on the 
Bssistanoe of the devil and of the spirits of the dead. 
The possession of m^cal powers has formed a portion 
of superstitious belief 'among nil nations at all timea ; 
but of all people, the ancient Eomana were the most 
snperstitious in this and other respects. They placed 
tbe utmost belief in auguries and divinations. . It la also 
a remarkable fact, that while their religion decreed 
these rites, they were always searching alter fresh ex- 
eitement from others, which’ were not only unauthorized 
but Condemned by their own lawn. Amongst these may 
bo mentioned the magical practices of the Thessalian 
witches, of the Fersian magi, and of the sorcerers of 
Egv’pt and Phrygia, and the unnibcrless other foreign 
nations with whom they were brought iu contact by 
their conquests. The emperors were constantly issuing 
and renewing edicts against these practices in the most 
inelfcciual manner, end it is probable that from (his 
circumstance magic began to be looked upon os a 
black and unholy art, — an idea which became ronted 
in the minds of the inhabitants of southern Europe. 
In the North, supernatural power was looked upon with 
high respect ; and in the East, the favourite land of 
sorcery and magic, the professors have bee%lodkcd. 
upon M venerable rather than as hateful frbih’timc 
immemorial. According to Cornelius Agrippa, magic 
may bo divided into three kinds,— natural, celestial, 
and ceremonial or aiiperatitious. N>etur<U wagic is 
simply the epplicatiou of natural active causes to 
passive subjects, by moans of which many surprising, 
wt yet natural, etf^ts are produced. Withou t doubt, 
such havo beeu some of those miracles wrought by 
anoient magicians^ wliose knowledge of tlie varioua 
powers of nature, there is reason to believe, w as much 
greater than the oelf-snillciency of modern vanity is 
willing to admit. AmonMt tbe Crusaders and other 
Christian warriors of the middle ages, magic was 
looked upon as a peenliar ally of the inlldels, with 
whom they were in contact. In their imagination, also, 
the inhospitable North was peopled witli enchanted 


period, founded ou historical encounters, there ie 
wtually a good magician, who aides with the Christian 
party; whils neoromaoeers, who work evil, hack up 
the infidel. CeleetUd laagie closely reaemhlea judicial 
aetrology. It attributes to spirits a kind of role or 
dominion over the planets, and to tbe planets a rule 
over the dsetiniss of men. On this foundation, a 
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over the slemsiits of 6te, air, sarni, and mttstv i* 
welt M oveir tho pemotts and affairs of mm, ObfiM- 
quently, ovsry masale which flesh is heir lb wga 
laid to.ihe ohargeof aomo partrcular demon. Vhott ta 
peraon waa seised with a fisvsr, or otbor ceih|Mll» 
tbsy never thought of searching M the nattttaTmMta 
of the disease, and so curing it; but, pttribotifig fha 
complaint to the posscsiion of soma demcn, ’Qrigr 
endeavoured to drive it forth liy means of incantattada 
and charms. These notions spread IVom tbsBcyptiam 
to the Hebrews, anipngst whom wc And a benM tM 
nearly everv disease was due to tbe agency of ‘demons 
or devils. Buperstitions of a similar stamp ware sJSo.^ 


ridicnloss kind of system was built up. SH^eWioue 
magic consists in the invocation of devils. Its effects 


ere usaally evil, 'but surpasriiig the powers of nature, 
being supported by some Supposed compaet, either 
tacH or e^sas, with ovi) spirits. There is cve |7 reason 
to beheve that tUs spcoica of magic originated in 
Bgypt. The flrst magiciaBS mentioned in history were 
'Bgyptiaot; and that people, ao famed for their 
wudotn, not only believe in the exSstenec of demons, 


ot ctreece. The advance of the Christian reltgion, tho 
revival of learning, and the progress of natural scwnoei 
lung ago banished this kind of superstition flpom w 
I tbe enlightened European nations.— Jfsf. 8cott*s Ds- 
moHologg and Wifeher<{ftg Brewsters XsffsfW on 
Natural Magic ; (ptartcrig Haoiete, vola. 48, 50 : WIill* 
dUchmann’s Inguirice reepeeting . Aetrotoggt Aunili^p 
and Magic (in Crerman, Frankfort, 1816). 

Maoiciaxb, md-jith'oiluM, ia allied to such as prao- 
tisp t he art of magic. The early Cbristians were dendod 
by this name beoauseitwas pretended that onv BavioWP 
wrought his miracles by magic. Even in the rime of 
Augustine, that writer speaks of a pemulav belief imong 
the enemies of the Church, that Christ had written 
books on magic, which he delivered to Peter and Padl 
for the use of his disciples. 

Magic Lamthbit, a species of optioBl inatramstft* 
the object of which is to obtain an enlarged mprccsB- 
tation of ffgures on a screen in a darkened room, by 
means of light issuing from a lamp or candle and pass* 
ing through a convex lens. The instrument oOMita 
of a lantern, generally of tiD( sod of a cubicel form, in 
the interior of whioh is the light. At a perforation in 
one of the sides is applied a tnbe, profeoting horixon* 
tally from it. Withm the tube, and immediately be* 
fore the aperture, is a lens, often nearly a honrisphera 
in form, and three or four inches in diameter: the tube 
also carries within it another, which is famished with 
a convex lens, and is capable of a small movsmsnt for 
the purpose of adjustment. Between the lenses In the 
tubo and the front of the lantern ie a groove, whirii 
receives a rectangular frame containing a glasa plate, 
on wliich are painted, in transparent ooloun, foe 
objects of which an enlarged view is required* tt is 
generally used as a toy, and affords amnsement firam 
the grotesque character of the figures ; it b alto ufod 
to enlarge the diagrams in astronomical and ofo« 
lectures, so as to be dearly seen by the audience. The 
magic lantern b said to have been invented by JUreiier 
in tbo 17th centnr> , It is described by him fo Ids ** An 
M agnn Lucis ot 11 xnbrm." The invention, howevfr, b 
also attributed to Cellini, who died in 1670. 

Magistbe, (Lat., master), was formCfly« 

title conferred upon one who bad attained to wduw 
degree of eminence in literature oe acienoe. Those 
who' are now styled doctors were formerly termed 
mngistri. 

Magistbatb, ml^'-is-traU (Lat, i 
public civil officer vested with the executive gbuem- 
ment, or some branch of ft. Of magistrsEtes some ere 
sapreme, in whom the sovereign power of the efoto 
residM ; others are subordinate, deriving their euflmty 
n*oTn the supremo magistrste, aecountable to hhn for 
their conduct, and acting in an inferior or secondeiy 
sphere. In (bis country the supreme legbletitw poireit 
is vested in the parliament, and the supreme sMuibe 
power in the crown. The sabordinat# 
priaeipslly sheriilk, corotssra, Jostiees of riie peecOf 
constables, sorveyors of highways, end gnerdfoos 
overseen of the poor. Under tfaeb penioidir 
in other parts of ihb wmk will be fbimd eu 
the diifereBt kinds of magistrates. 

Magita Ohabti, mdgf^nd (Let., the 

obsrterljn tbe oonstiturional history of Bb ' 
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tmuret, which ware very ftvottreble to liberty, bed beea 
almost entirely eoppressed by thelformaa eottqaetoii. 
Henry I., when he first seised the erown, to the eadn- 
eioB of his elder brother Bobert, beine desitoni to win 
the favonr of theSaxpn as well as the Norman inhabit- 
ants of the country, fp-anted a charter, restoring many 
of the ancient libortiee, end removing many of the 
feudal oppressions to which.the military tenants of the 
jcrown were liable at the hands of the king. To the 
weakness or imbeoility of King John we owe the pos- 
eessionof the Magna Charts, whigh, if it did not found 
the liberties of the English nation, at least defined and 
settled them. The barons, by the illegal and violent 
meeaures of the king, were driven to take measures for 
their own deronce. At length a conference was held 
at Ennnymede, on the Thames, between Staines and 
Windsor, on the 16th of Juno, 1216, and after a long 
diaoussion the Magna Charts was signed. To secure 
tho execution of the charter, John was compelled to 
eurrcnder the city and IViwer of London, to bo held by 
the barons till August 16, or until ha had completely 
executed the ohartor. Further, the barons chose 
twenty-live of their number to be guardians of the 
liberties of tho realm, with poa'cr to make war upon 
the king if ho should violate the charter. The Mngna 
Charts redressed many grievances incident to I'oudiil 
tenures ; prohibited unlawful amercements, distresses, 
or punishments, and restrained the royal prerogative 
of purveyance and pre-emption ; it regulated tho for- 
feiture of lands ; established the testamentary power 
of the subject over part of his personal estate ; laid 
down the law of dower; enjoined n uniformity of 
weights and measures ; gave new encouragement to 
ooramerce ; forbade the alienation of hinds iii mort- 
main; gnarded against delavs and denials of justice; 
fixed the court of Common Fleas at Westminsior, and 
brought the trial of issues within the roach of all free- 
men by means of assises and circuits ; confirmed and 
ostablished the liberties of the city of London, and 
other cities, boroughs, towns, aixl ports of the king- 
dom; and protected every individual of tho nation in 
theeiOoymontof his life, liberty, and property, unless 
declared to be forfeited by the ‘judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land. More particularly it decliires 
that ** the Church of England shall be free and have 
her whole rights and her liberties inviolable that 
** neither we nor our bailiffs shall seize any land or rent 
for any debt so long as tlio chattels of tho debtor are 
sufficient to pay the debt; nor shall the soroties of the 
debtor be distrained so long os tho principal debtor is 
snffioient for the payment of the debt;** that **iio 
Bcntage or aid sboli bo imposed in our kingdom unless 
by the general council of our kingdom, except for ran- 
soming our person, making our eldest son a knight, and 
once for marrying our olocst daughter, and fur these 
there shall be paid a reasonable aid ** a freeman 
shall not be amerced for a small fault, but after tho 
manner of the fault, and for a groat crime according to 
tho beinousnesB of it, saving to him his contonoment 
(*. c., the moans of his livelihood ; as the tools of a me- 
chanic, or the like), and after the same manner a 
merchant, saving to him his merchandise ; and a vil- 
lein shall be amerced after tho samo manner, saving to 
him bis wainage (his plough, wsggons, Ac.) ; and none 
of these aforesaid ameroeaments shall be assessed but 
by the oath of honest men in the neighbourhood 
*' no fireeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, 
or outlawed, or banished, or anyways destroyed ; nor 
will we pass upon him. nor will we send upon biro, un- 
by the lawful judgment of his pears or by the law 
of the land ; we will sell to no man, we will not deny 
■TO any man, either justice or right ;•* ** all merchants 
ahall have ssfe and secure conduot to go out of and to 
wme into England, and to stay there and to pass, as 
well by land as by water, for buying and selling, by the 
ancient and allowed onstoms, wiuont any evil tolls, 
except in time of war, or when they are of any i 
nation at war with ns «it shall be Uwfnl for Um 
tinrn to come for any one to |ro ont of onr kingdom 
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euties. libertiM, rl|^, fffil fiMMCh tasloi^* 
them to him, and if nay d^ta nilia ihii hood* 
let the matter bedeoidad bythe five-and-tvaniy banma 
hereafter mentioned forihapveasrvation of the peaee." 
These conoessione being nnwillinrty granted 1^ the 
king, would gladly have been withdrawn i but the 
barons were watonfhl of their interests, and Jtis son *j 
Henry III. was obliged to make one or more soleiw ' 
ratifications of the oharter. ** It was,*' says 6ir James 
Mackintosh, speaking of the Magna Charta, ** a peou* 
liar advantage that the consequences of ita principlee 
were, if wo may so speak, only discovered gradoally 
and slowly. It gave out on each occasion only so 
much of the spirit of liberty and reformation oe the 
circumstances of sueoeeding generations required, and 
as their character woulu safuy bear. For almost five 
centuries it was appealed to as the deoisiva authority 
on behalf of the people, though commonly so Isr only 
as the necessities of eaim cose demanded.” ** To have 
produced it, to have preserved it, to have matured it, 
constitute tho immortal claim of England upon the 
esteem of mankiDd.''->Ref. The Great Charter anA 
Charter of the Foreet, by Sir W. Blackstone; The 
English ConetUuHon^ by Sir E. S. Creasy. 

MxGVANiifirT, mit0-nil~nim'-e-ie (Lat. inaottKs, great, 
and ammuMf mind), is '<terally graat-mindodness, the 
possession of a mind n ''O being swayed to and fro by 
tho good or evil of '.liia life. Magnanimity was • 
virtue much extolled i>> the ancient philosophers. 

Magkksia, (from Magnesia, a city of 

Lydia, near which it was originally found), one of a 
gfou]) of alkalino earths, of which baryta, strontia, and 
lime, form the other members. It is the oxide of the 
metal magnesium (aiiieh sec), and is generally pre- 
pared by calcining the carbonate at a high heat, until 
It glows with a peculiar luminous appearance, called 
brightening. It is much used in pharmacy, under the 
name of calcined magnena. For the laboratory, it 
may he procured in a state of purity by igniting 
tho pure nitrate. It is a white powder, varying in 
density according to the source from which it is . 
obtaiued. It is unalterable by heat, and has never been 
i'lised. J t slowly absorbs carbonic add and water from 
tbe air; moistoued with water, it oombiues with it, 
raising the temperature daring thi$ union, and giving 
riso to hydrate qf magnesia, Urystollized hydrate of 
magnesia occurs in nature as the mineral brucite. It 
forms a white powder, which slowly absorbs carbonio 
acid from the air. Its wster is easily expelled by 
heat. It is sparingly soluble in water, forming a 
solution oxhibiting an alkalino reaction. It is usea in 
pharmacy os an antacid and cathartic. 

Magnxsia, CiBBoiTATXB ox.—Tbero are three car- 
bonates of magnesia, — ^tbe bicarbonate, monooar- 
bnnato, and subcarbonate. The monocarbonate is 
found in nature in a hydrated oonditioD. as the mineral 
magnesite. The anhydrous salt m^ be prepared by 
placing a tube containing a solution ox carbonate of soda 
in a strong glass tube oontuning a solution of sol- 
phato of magnesia, sealing the outer tube hennetioally, ' 
neating it to 320** Fahr., and inverting the whole, so 
that the solutions mi^ mix; orystalline grains of an- 
hydrous carbonate being deposited. It is insoluble in 
water, but dissolveB in acids. Heated, it becomes 
converted into magnesia. It dtssolves in water satn- 
raled with carbonic acid, forming bicarbonate of 
magnesia. The subearbonate is prepared by boiling 
a solution of tbe sulphate with excess of carbonate 
of potash or soda, and filtering and washing until 
the washings give no precipitate with chloride of ba- 
rium. Frepsred thus, it forms a bulky white powder, 
and is known as ligM earbimate qr SMyaesui. The 
Asary earbtmaie has the same oonmontion, and is pre- 
pared by mixing hot solutiona or carbonate of soda 
and sulphate of magnesia. It is much less bulky than 
when prepared in tbe preoading maimer. Bothfonaa 
are extensively used in mediome as a aalihsrtio and 
antadd. Carbonate of magneija is capdde of can- 
bining with other oaibbaiiios to fi>rm dooUla lalta. 
The double osrbonatea Of magnesia, potaili« sodss 
ammonia, and time, ara instaooea of this. 

Maokbbia, OxTBA«g ov.— Thls silt is much us^ to 
pharmacy as a gen^ aparisnt. IS is pmsM vr ' 
mixing powdered oarbonate of magnena Cimaeid 
into a postawith a smSU quantity of sndrtv and graans* 
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oeoiirt ia th« nothait-ltfflioii of the ntlpbote reflatn. 
It mtnf be pr^ieredl^ ereporetioft a •elation of 
the carbcmake in dilate wtrio aeid to orTetollizstion. 
•The ealt forma deliqueaceat priama of the formula 
^ffNO|+6Aq. Expoaed to a temperature of 482^ 
Fafar., It ia eonferted into a baaio nitrate, and aU the 
nitrio acid is expelled by a red heat. 

Maokbsii, FuoaPEATB ov.— The blbaaio aalt may be 
obtained by mixing hot ooneentrated aolationa of the 
aulphate with phoaphate of aoda. It oryatallusea in 
hexagonal neeolea, containing fourteen equivalents of 
water, whioh are entirely expelled at a high tempera- 
giving riae to pyropnoapbato of maneaia. Flios- 
phate of magneaia la only intereating from entering 
into the oempoaition of bonea of animals. It is falso 
found in oon^ination with ammonia, aa a constituent 
of arinary calculi. 

MAQiTBBii., SiuoATSB ov.— Nnmorowi examples ofj 
these occur in the minerid kingdom. Meersclmum, 
steatite, chrysolite, olivine, and pcridoto, are all sili- 
cates of magnesia. Augite, ampnibole, asbestos, and 
hornblende, are double silicates of lime and magnesia, 
more or leas coloured by oxide of iron. Sorpentino 
ia a mixture of the silicate and hydrate, coloured urith 
metallio oxides, and talc is a l^drated silicate. 

Magnbbu, Bulpiultb OB.->This salt occurs in nature 
as hair loff, as an efflorescence on certain magnesian 
minerals. It exists in aaa-water and certain spring 
waters in considerable quantity. The springs of 
Epsom, Cheltenham, Beidlitz, and Fullna, are famous 
for the amount of this salt they contain. The sulphate 
of mi^eaia of commerce, so extensively used in 
medicine aa a cathartie, ia prepared in several ways; 
the most common of which is to dissolve dolomite, 
or maipiesiau limestone (carbonate of lime and mag- 
nesia), in dilute anlnhnrie acid ; by which means sul- 
phate of lime ia precipitated, and the sulphato of mag- 
nesia maybe obtained by evaporating to crystallization. 
Its other oourcea are the mother-liquor of soa-salt, 
and refuse alnm-liquors. This suit orystaUizos in 
reetangularfoar-sided prisms, containing six equivalents 
of water, whioh effloresoea slightly in dry air. It ia 
very oolnble in water, 100 parts of water dissolving 
68 parts of the salt at ordinary temperatures, and 
160 parti at boiling-point. It is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. It ia employed in the laboratory as a re-agent ; 
in wluob case it snocud be made by dissolving the pure 
carbonate in eulpburio acid, os the comnieroial salt is 
largely adnlterated with sulphate of soda. Its water 
of oonstitntion|iB capable of being replaced by alkaline 
sulphatea, giving rue to double aalts. 

MAiSVBaiTB, in Min., native carbonate of mag- 
neaia, occurring in serpentine in compact bard amor- 
phona masses. 

MAGirsBiuir, mSg-ne-iht'-um, inCliem.,— BymbolMe., 
oqniv. 12, ipeo. grav. 1*743,— the metallic base of the 
amaline earth magnesia, first isolated by Bussj, who 
obtained it by decomposing the chloride with potassium 
at a high temperatnre. It is a white malleable eilvcry 
metal, constant in dry air, but becoming covered with 
a white film of magnesia in the presence of moisture. 
It decomposes water at the boihng-point, oliminating 
hydrogen. Heated to dull redness in air or oxygen, it 
boms with a bright light, and is converted into mag- 
lysBia. It fuses at a red heat, and may be distilled out 
of eontaet with the air. It forms only one oxide,— mag- 
nesia. The best method of preparing magnesiumt^ia 
that lately patented by Mr. E. Bonetadt, which consists 
in evaporsllng a mixed solution of the chlorides of 
msgnesinm and sodiom to a dry mass, which, when 
heSed with sodium in an iron vessel, Tirnds the meUl 
in a state of comparative purity. Thia process pro- 
misee to yield magnaaium in quantities, at a price 
that would eeeure Its common nae. In many of its 
riurieoters, mete^ BMignesiam resembles euo. It 
is the lightest known metal that temains oonatant in 
the air m ordinal tempeiatiBeB* 

Maoiqwium, CBfnoaina on, in Ohem.— This salt it 
fooad in large quentUiea, in eompeny with the iodide 
and bron^ in Che motlier4iqnoKs of aalt-worka; bnk 
tin pnm salt tebeet prepared by dieaolTing thejwbo- 
nite inbydroohloria add, ei^ratiog and ciyetelliaiiif. 
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Theanhydfone eidetide is made l^satnfeal 

chloric add with earbonate of nagnena | 

ezesM of cthloiiide of ammonliim, evapotannt w 
dryaeae, and heating in a platlmnn-dieh. Thedonflin 
chloride is decompeued, the whole of the cUoride of ; 
ammodom bdng expellid, and the aulvdrouB dhloddn^: 


taining six equivalents of water. ~lt forma double.imti 
with the ohloridee of the alkaline metals. 

Maombsiitu, SunraiDB or. in Ohem.— This eonu 
poind is obtained with diffloul^ by predpitatfog sul- 
phate of magnesia with sulphide of barium. Its pro- 
pefties have not been much mvestigatod. 

Maobbt, Natubal, udj^-ad (from Jfopnsde, A 
province in Lydia, whence the Greeks Obtained the 
loadstone), a body endowed with magnetic pdarilty* 
The natural magnei, or loaddone, is a species of iron- 
ore found in various parts of the earth in ivregnlir or 
crystalline fragments, and oocasionally in bods of eon- . 
siderable thidenoss. Its property of attracting smeU 
pioors of iron was reoocnizea at a very early date by 
the Greeks, and its wondrous directive power has been 
known to the inhabitante of China from time immemo- 
rial. If a piece of this magnetic iron-oro be oardhlly 
examined, it will be found that the attraotivo force m 
ferruginons particles is greatest at certain points of its 
surface, while elsewhere it is mnoh diminished, or even 
altogether absent. These attractive points are called 
the poles of the magnet. If one of the pole snri'aoee 
of a natural loadstone be rubbed in a particular man- 
ner over a bar of hardened atoel, its oharacteristio -pro- 
perties will be communicated to the bar, which will 
then be found to attract iron-filings like the loadstone 
itself. Farther, the attractive force will appear to be 
greatest at two points situated very near tha extremi- 
ties of the bar, and least of all towards the middle. 
The bar of steel so treated is said to be tnagnetiaed, or 
to constitute an arii/Mal magnet. For general purposee 
artificial magnets are made from straight bars, or from 
liars bent into a curvilinear form, resembling a horse- 
shoe. The latter are particularly well adapted for dis- 
playing the attractive force, as the two poles osn be 
brought into contact with the object to be lifted. 
Straight bars mast, of course, be used in experimentt 
upon the directive power. Many artificial magnets, 
either straight or curved, may bo combined together 
so as to form a compound magnet. The poles of a ocm- 
pound horseshoe magnet are mnerally armed with 
pieces of very soft iron, to whiA a movable piece of 
soft iron, colled a "keeper or {(filer, may be conveni- 
ently applied. This keeper is fou^ to preserve end 
increase the force of the poles in a very remarknble 
manner. A natural magnet may be armed in asimilsr 
manner. An electromagnet ia a bar of soft iron in 
whioh magnetism is temporarily induced by a eiteQ- 
lating current of electricity.— For full directions for 
forming all kinds of artificial m^^nets, the reader ia 
rrierred to Sir W. B. Harris's Rudimenturg 
(Bee MAOirBSisai, EucTBO-MAGirsxiBK, ana Man- 
irBTO-EUOTIUCITT.) 

• Magitbtxo Ibof FniTBs, a varie^ of iron pyrites 
having magnetic properties, fonnd in hexagonal priama 
of a bronze oolonr. The oompoaition of mi^piatin 
pyrites may be represented by the formula F 

Maoitbtzo Hbbdib. (See Ookvam and Pirrarct 
HbbdiiB.) 

Maghbixsic, literally, the attraetive 

and repulsive power of the loadstone | generally, titot 
peculiar property poBseiaed by many mineral bbfflei, 
and by the whole mass of the earth, tbroarii sriui^ 
under oertsin oiremnstanoes, they motnallyaUraot and ‘ 
repel one another, according to determinate lawa. 
When a magnetised bar, or natnxel magnet, ia angi^ 
pended at its centre in toy convenient manner, ao aa 
to be free to move in an nbrisonlal plane, it is alwayt ' 
fonnd to assume a partionltr direetion wtth regard la 


osoiBations, eettle at reel ae before. The enlrasite 
which pointa towarda the aatronoiDieil norih iansiwiOr 
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ntjrnet, whether natural or artifloial, haa the two poles ) 
and 08 theae are the points of irreatest attraction, 
their position can be readily asoertained by planj^ing 
the lUBffnot into fine iron filings. A suipMiided bar 
magnet serres to exhibit fiertain |dionomena of attrac- 
tion and rcpnlslon in the presence of a seoond magnet, 
Wbioh deeeyre nortieular attention. When a north 
pole ie preaentea to a south pole, or a south pole to a 
north, attraction ensues between them ; the ends of 
the baraapproBch each other, and, if permitted, adhere 
with cousiaemble force. When, on the other hand, 
a north pole is brought near a seoond north i)o]e, pr a 
eouth pole near another south pole, mutual repulsion 
is observed, and the ends of the bars recede from each 
other as far as possible. Poles of an opposite name 
attract, and of a similar name, repel each other. A 
email bar, or needle of steel, properly magnetized and 
enrpended, and having its poles marked, thus becomes 
an instrument fitted not only to discover the existence 
of niaguetio power in other bodies, but to csliniate the 
kind of polarity alTeoted by their diflerent parts. A 
piece of salt iron brought into the neighbourhood of 
a magnet acquires itself magnetic properties; the 
intensi^ of the power thus conferreo depends upon 
that of the magnet, and upon tho interval which 
divides the two, becoming greater as that interval 
decreases, and greatest of all when in actual contact. 
The iron, under these circnmstances, is said to bo mug- 
netised by inducHont and the effect, which iii an 
instant reaches its maximum, at onco destroyed by 
removing the magnet. When steel is siihstituted for 
iron, the inductive action is hardly perceptilde at first, 
and only becomes manifest after the lapse of a certain 
Ihne. 7he steel bar, on being reniored from Iho 
snagBet, does not entirely loso the induced polarity. 
It oeoomes, indeed, a permanent msguet, sinuhtr to 
the first, and retains its peoulior properties for nn 
indefinite period. Magnetic attractions aud repulsions 
ora not in the slightest degree interfered with by tho 
iateriioaition of substances destitute of magnetic prc< 

S orties. Thick plates of glass, sliclMac, metals, wood, 
o., may be placed between a magnet aud n F:napended 
needle, or a piece of iron under its inffncnci', Iho 
distance being preserved, without the least perceptible 
iteration in its attractive power or force ol induction. 
One kind of polarity cannot be exhibited without the 
other. If a magnetized bar of steel l)o broken at its 
Boutrsl pdint, or in the middle, each of the broken ends 
acquires an opposite pole, so that both portions of the 
bar become perfect magnets ; and if tlie division be 
carried still fhrtlior, if the bar be broken into a hundred 
pieces, each fragment will be a complete magnet, 
iiavuig its own north aud south poles. The direction 
spoQtaneottsfy assumed by a suspended needle indi- 
cates that the earth itsedf has the properties of an 
enormous magnet, whose south magnetic force is con- 
centrated in tue northern hemisphere. A line jeiiiing 
the two poles of sneh a needle or bar indicates tho 
direction of the Bo*oallcd magvetic meridian of tho 
place. This is not usually coincident with the geogra- 
phical meridian of the place, but makes with it a 
certain angle, called the dedinaiim of the needle. Tho 
amount of the deolinatlon of tho needle from tho true 
north and south not only varies at different places, but 
in the same place is subteot to doily, yearly, aud secular 
fluctations, which are called Hix^variationeqfdeclinaiion. 
At the oommenoement of the 17th oentury the declina-j 
tion was eastward of our meridian ; in 1(160 it was 0, j 
that is, the needle pointed due north and south. After- 
wards it became westerly, riowlj increasing until the 
year 1818, when it ncacbM W SO'; since wbioh time it 
has been slowly diminishing. If an unms^pietizcd steel 
Iw be supported on a horizontal axis passing exactly 
through its centre of gravity, it will of eonrse remain 
equally balanced in any position in which it may hap- 
]>en to be plared ; if the bar so adjusted be then mo- 
netized, It will be found (in the latitude of London) to 
take apenaanentdireotion,the north pole being down- 
wwds, and tho bar making an angle of abont 68® sy, 
horizontal plane passing through the axis. This 
tt oaUed the dip or taelinarioa of the needle, and shows 
the direotioD m whirii the force of terrestrial magnetism 
is mo st energetloally exerted. The amount of dip is 
wfieraut in different latitodes: near the equator it 
, fwiy 101011 , the needlo^imaiiiiog nearly, or quite. 
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horizontal ; os the latitude {noreotea, the dip beeomea 
more decided, add over tho mognetio pole the bar 
becomes completely yertical. Like the horizontal 
declination, the dip is suMeot to change at the 
same plaoo. In the year 177S it was about 72®; at 
the present time it is near CS® 32' in London, The ^ 
manner’s compass, which is nothing more than a bomF 
pended maenetio needle attached to a oircnlar card 
marked with points, was not in general use in BdrOpe 
beforo tho year 13^, although tlie Chinese have bad 
it from very remote antiquity. Its value to the navi- 
gutor is now very muoh increased by correct observa- 
tions of the exBot amount of the declination in various 
parts of the world. Probably every substance in the 
world contributes something to the magnetic action of 
the earth ; for, according to the diViovories of Faraday, 
magnetism is not peculiar to those snbstanoes which 
have more especially been called magnetic, snob oa 
iron, nickel, and cobalt, but is rather to be considered 
as a universal agency. Fiiradti}' divides all bodies into 
two cluRscs, calling the first ma^nrfie, or better, para- 
waQneliCt and the other dtViM 0 .( 7 ntftie. The matter of 
which a paramagnetic body consists is attracted by 
both poles of a powerful borsoaboe magnet ; on the 
contrary, tho matter of a diamagnetic body is repelled. 
%^ien a small iron > “ is bung by untwisted silk 
between the poles of magnet, so that its long 
diameter can casilr i .oce in a horizontal piano, it 
arrances itself axially, ibut is, parallel to the straight 
line which joins the poles. A diamagnetic bar formed 
of bismuth, for instance, arranges itself cquatorially, 
that is, lit right angles to the magnetic axis.-^For a 
coneise exposition of the chief phenomena of magnet- 
ism we nitty refer the reader tfi Fowncs’s Manual 
Chemittrj/t and for fuller detail'* to Sir W. S Ilurris's 
Sndmenfary Magnetunit and Faraday’s ExperiumM 
Jirxearchet. 

M AOJfKTlSM, TEimSSTBlAL, ( See M lOKETlSM.) 

MiairxTO'ELBcrrRiciTr, an important branch of 
electrical science which has sprung from Faraday’s 
discovory of tho development of clocTrical currents by 
the uctidn of ningiictism. If two extremities of the 
coil of nn elcctro-rnagoct be connected with a galva* 
nomefer {$ee this word) and the iron temporarily mag- 
netized by the application of a permanent steel horse- 
shoe magnet to the ends of tho bar, a monicntary 
current will bo developed in tho wire and pointed out 
by tho movement of the golranomoter needle. It lasts 
but an instant, the needle returning, alter a few oscil- 
lations, to a state of rest. On removing the magnet, 
whereby the polarity of the iron is at once destroi'cd, 
a second current or wave will become apparent, 'hut 
in the opposite direction to that of tho first. By 
oroploying a veiy powerful steel magnet, surrounding 
its iron keeper or armature with a very long coil of 
wire, and then making the armature itself rotsle in 
front of the faces of iho magnet, so that its induced 
polarity shall be rapidly reversed, magneto-eleetrio 
currents may bo produced of such intensitv us to give 
bright sparks and powerful shocks, and exhibit all the 
phenomena of voltaic elcctncity. Mhhv powerful 
arrangements of this kind have liecn devised for the 
medical application of current electricity. (See £lec- 
txo-Maqxxtisix.) 

MaOWOLIacsz;, mSg-nd-le-ai'-fA-e^ in Bot., the Mag- 
nolia fam., a nat. ord. of Dtcotgledonex, 8ub>clnas 
Thalam^ora, having the following essential charac- 
ters Trees or shrubs with alismute leaves ; stipules 
Qsoslly present, and then large, sheathing the leaf- 
hud, and deciduous. Sepsis and petals with a ternary 
srrangemont of their parts, hypogyntons, the former 
deoiduons, the latter with an imbricated aistivotkm. 
Carpels distinct. Albumen homogeneomi. The Tilanta 
of this order are remarkable for the fragranou and 
beauty of their flowers and folia^ ; hence they aro 
favourite objects of culture in this country, either sa 
hardy planta, as several magnolias sttd the tulip-trsfi 
(lAliaiendron tuUmfera)^ or as stove and greeunouse 
plants. Medicinally, the plants are chiefly remarksS^ 
for their bitter, tonic, aromatic properties. The batit 
of Magntdia glawsa, the swamp-sassafraS, m licawer- 
tree, resembles rinidiona In its action. The unripe 
Ikuits of other speeiee of the typical genus,' as Af.FVu- 
tori and ocaaiteata, have similar tonic end noirmtio 
properties. 2%e mqiority of tiie order kre found ia 
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Aa«rto». Boa* ilio oteur in tla WMt Indi«L 
JFmm China, IntUn, StpBb Anexiea, Australia, nad 
TS4w Mland. Thevaara 19 ganera and 168 spaowB. 

Miavxi, fitig'-pU (Piea eaifdata), a bird bslongini* 
to tho fam. Camidm^ whose generio characters are as 
follows t— Beak strong, oompressed laterallj, slightly 
arehed and hooked at the Up s nostrils basal, oorered 
with short stiff feathers, and directed forwards j wings 
abort and round, the 'flrat qnill’feather bainf reiy short, 
and the fourth or fifth the longest in the wing ; tanas 
longer than the middle toe ; tail long and graduated. 
The magpie oan be well distinguished aa one of our 
hqndsoinest native birds ; but with ahsndsome exterior, 
.yet, on oooonnt of its thieving habits, it has a moat 
euspicious character. With regard to ita appearance, 
the beak is black, the irides hazel ; the head, neok, and 
upper tsil-ooverte jet-black ; the scapulars pure white ; 
the wing*eoverte and terti^s of a fine shining blue ; 
the primaries black, with an elongate patch of pure 
white on Uie inner web of each of the first ten feathers ; 
the tail graduated, the outside leather on mob side 
not exceeding five inches in length, while the inner 
one extends eleven inches, and is of a beautiful iri- 1 
descent colour ; bine and purple near the end, and 
green fVom thence to the base. The chin and throat 
of the bird are black, the shaft of some of the feathers 
shining greyish white ; the upper |)art of the breast 
black, while the lower part of the same, the belly, sides, 
and flanks, are of a pure white colour ; finally, the 


It feeds on both animsl and vegotHblo substances, 
destroys great numbers of gra)>B and slugs in pasture 
land, and performs a very friendly office to sheep and 
oxen, by getting on their backs and freeing their wool 
and hides from troublesome vermin. It is a social, and 
yet not a grogarious bird, and has always been an object 
of superstition to the vulgar. Magpies, to refer once 
mono to Hr, Yarrelfs excellent work, generally con- 
tinue in pairs all the year round. They buUd in hifrh 
trees, sometimes in a lofty hedge, and occasionally in 
a low but thick bush, returning to the same nest for 
many years in aaccession. The nest is well constructed 
for seonrity against enemies ; it is of an oval shape, 
and largo, framed on the outride with sharp thorny 
sticks, strongly interwoven, and forming a dome over 
the top, the inside being plastered with mud and lined 
with diy grass. One unw apertnre is left on the side, 
just large enough to admit the parent bird, who gene- 
rally sits with her head to the hole, ready to quit the 
nest on the slightest alarm. The magpie breeds early 
in spring, producing six or seven egirt of a pale bluish- 
white colour, spotted all over with ash-colour and 
two shades of greenish brown ; the length of each ogg 
being about one inch and four lines and a half, while 
the breadth is about an inch. The magpie is one of 
the most destructive birds under the sun, as Montagu 
observes, it ** is governed by self-interest, it is a great 
enemy to the husbandman and the preserver of game, 
but has cunning enough to evade their pursuit. JNo 
animal food comes amiss to its carnivorous appetite ; 
young poultry, eggs, young lambs, and even weakly 
sheep, it will attempt to destroy by first plucking out 
their eyes j the young of hares, rabbits, and feathered 
gme, share the same fate ; fish, carrion, insects, and 
fruit, and lastly grain, when nothing else can be got. 
It is an ar^l, noisy bird, proclaiming aloud any appa- 
rent danger, and thereby gives notice to its associates, 
neither the fex, or other wild anhnal, oan appear with- 
out being observed and hunted ; even the fowler it fre- 
quently spoiled of his sport ; for all other tnrds seem to 
know the alarming ohatter of the magpie.*' — 
YarreU's BriHiih Bird*. 

MASABKinaTA, or BsabaVx, SBo-Iad-a-ra'-fa, is the 
name of the most celebrated epic poem of the Hindoos, 
after the Itomayena. This poem is ehiefiy devoted 
to as eeeoiuit of a long ciril war between two 4yn«- 
tiae of aaeknt Indiav-'^foe Kurus sod Pandas; but 
anmnd this bistoiy sa immmn eoUsetion of andent 
traditSons, moral vefieetipns, aad popular stories, have 
been (pdhered. The esnier seotioas of the book are 
oUefly oeetipied in solving theogonioel and oosmogoai- 
oal MMlemB, abile in the last ehsMten ere dSdaetIo 
ana aeni spiiodeB on ralighHu doMse and snort- 
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floss, formfog SB almost eomplste system Of 

doo eihiot, and a oompeBdinm of toe Branmjttlssl 
faith. As eempared wint tbe BemsysiMk tbs Xsha* , 


bharata is wsoting in unity and internal edlMeeodei 
bnt, at tbessme time, it contains a greater Tariety ^ 
pleasing sosnes and attractive situatiens. The poste 
js a work of great antiquity, but neither Che time ef 
ita eompositkm nor tifo perum in which it'essomedlis 
present shape can be ososrtsined. The great WM if» 
undoubtedly, an bistoriool event, end is supposed to 
have token place in ^e 12tU oentury B.o . ; and the 
entire poem is a valuaole mine of antiqnarian lore on 
ihd early history of the IlindooB. A oomplets edition 
of the Mohabharats, in theoriginsl Sanserit, has been 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal; and a 
number of detaohod fragments and stories have beeft ' 
translated by Sir Charles Wilkins, Prof. Wfison, sqd 
Mr. Milmon.— Bef. Buffluh C^elopmdia, and 
Sciences, where an able analysis of this poma is tp 
be found. 

MAUOftAWT. (See Swibtivxa.) 

Mahoiistavism. (See MosAmiiBiimv.) 

Maibxs, meuf'-en, the name given in Scotland to fill 
instrument formerly used in beheading oriminols, no- 
aembling in its construotion the guillotine dT the Brenoh* 
(See OuiLLOTlNB.) 

Maibxk Absizxb, is a term applied to those assisss 
at which no person is condemned to die. 

MAinuvnAXR. (See Adiavtvm.) 

Maim, or MATnxn, maim, wai'-hem (Lst.s^g]bssii«ia)» 
in Iiow, is defined to bo the violentty deprivh^ 
anoihor of sneh of his members on may reni^ him Um 
less able in fighting, cither to defond htmsslf or fie 
annoy his adversary." Hence the entUng off or dis- 
abling, or weakening a foot, a baud, or a finger, Ibe 
striking oot an ryo or a foretooth, are mayhems ; tet 
the outting oiF an ear or nose, or the like, are not held 
to be mayhems, because they do not weaken a man, 
but only diBflgure him. The distinction, however, has, 
by statutory alleratinns, become of litUe impoitanoa* 
By the ancient law of England, mayhem was punished 
by inflicting upon tlie offender the same injury whiob 
he hod caused to the person maimed. Afiberwards the 
offence was only punishable by flue end imprisonment. 
Tlie previous acts bearing upon this sulqeet were 
repealed by stat. 1 Vict. o. 85, which enacts that tba 
stabbing, cutting, or wounding, or causing liodilj 
injury to any person, dangerous to life, with intent to 
couiiuit murder, is felony, and punishable with death; 
the attempting, by any means, to maim, disfigoM^ 
or disable any person, or to do him some bodily hariB, 
or with intent to resist or prevent the apprehension os 
detainer of any one, is punishable by transportstion 
for life or not less than fifteen years (now pwal servi- 
tude), or liy imprisonment not exceeding toras ysaini* 
By 9 ft 10 Tict. 0 . 95, any maybem ocsssioned Ity 
maliciously causing gnnpowdw or other substance to 
explode, or the causing tot be taken by any person sity 
dangerous thing, or the casting at or apjmyinff to anv 
person any corrosive fluid or dangerous sniMtouce, with 
intent to main, is a lelouy, and ptiniahable with trans- 
portation for life or imprisonment for three yesra* 
Besides these proceedings, token in name oi‘ the ovown 
on behalf of public justice, the party injured mgy 
recover compensation in the shape oi damages ia an 
action of trespass. 

Matkovb, or MAxroTra, meta'-oor, mln'-oor (Fr. stoni- 
er, to handle) , in Law, denotes thething token or oasxied 
away by a thief; thus, to be taken with the maiiMnxr it 
to be token with tbe thing stolen obont him* Formarlj^ 
by the common law, a thief taken with the mafoenr 
might be brought into court, srraigiKid, find tried 
without indictmenU 

MAWrraisx, woin'-p^ (Fr. main, the hand, and 
prts, token), in Law, it tbe taking or receiring of a 
person into friendly custody, who mi(^t othsrwwehfi 
committed to prison, upon security given that he shfikL 
be forthcoming at a time end pmoo SMigoed. Hslto 
prise differs from hsil in that be wjio is msiiq ndtidis ; 
•aid to be at largo until the day of his anpearsttcs^lnri' 
he that is bailea ia net said to he at uffga,or 
own Uberty, but may ba ooafiiied by hit sttveliss.^ 9% 
writ of mainprise is dirested to the Sheriff, 
ing him tota&e snretlas for the prisonw'A'MHMfiriM^ 
usoalty eaDed nuunpenon , and to set him afiarge^ 
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iiiid<ife> the inmft of Elfjidi, to parify the prieeti 
' iiMnDite the land with oeiine, unleiathere berejMiit- 
oaeei deebria^. elto, the diatinotlos thet ahaU be 

flaellj made b^wees the xighteoua and the wieked, 

and eoDoluding with an impreulve aaaorance of ap- 
, proaehine aal ration tp those that feared God, and a 
' solemn injunction to the people to obserre the law 
of Moses while expecting the promised Meesiah (ii. 17 
— >ir. 6). The languime of this book wanta tlio Are 
and force of the earOer prophets, indicating clearly 
the decay of the prophetic spirit. The authenticity of 

it is established by Tarions alloiions to it in the ifew 

Testament. 

Malachiti, mSV-d'hiU, a mineral found in Siberia, 
South Auetralia, and other parts of the world, in con< 
cretionary masses consisting of carbonate of copper. 

' When out and polished, it shows its structure in series 
of ooncontrio circular markings of different Shades of 
green, corresponding to the concretions. It is much 
admired as an ornamental stone for inlaying purposes, 
the fitting together of the circular markings affording 
much scope for artistic treatment. The amorphous 
and leas regular massea form an important ore of 
copper. Malachite is found in amall quantities in 
Cornwall and Wicklow. The term is derived Irom the 
Or. mabcAtf, the mallow flower, or malakot, soft; 
hence called also vthtt copper ore. 

Malacoioqt, nil-a-koV^jt (Or. matakoi, soft, and 
logos, u discourse), a name applied by some naturalists 
to the study of conohology, which will be found treated 
under Mollusoa. 

MALAOOPTflBTGiAirB, miU-&-kop-itr-if-i‘dHat (Gr. wa- 
loJkot, soft; pterugiont fin), a term applied in ichthy- 
ology to such Ashes as have the rays of their fins bony, 
although not pointed or sharp at the extremities like 
those of the class termed aoanthopteiygioua fishes. 

Mala Finns, (Lst.), m Law, denotes 

bad faith, in opposition to bona Jldti, or good faith. 
Questions of bad faith must be roierred to a jury. 
f Mala IV sx, mtV-lS in m (Lat.), in Law, is applied 
to wrongs of themselves ; as murder, robbery, perjury, 
Ao. Mala proAibila are wrongs which are not wrongs 
of themselres, but which are prohibited by human 
laws ; as treason, forgery, Ao. 

Malaxbo Babx. (Seo CxoTOir.) 

Mala Fbaxxb, prik'-th (Lat.), in Law, de- 
notes bad or unskilful praotioe. If the health of an 
individual be injured by the unskilful or negligent 
conduct of a surgeon, or apothecary, or general prac- 
titioner, an action for compensation may bo sustained. 

MaLABXA, and Miasm, mel-ai^re-d, nis'-axsi (Etal. 
wala ana, bad air, and Gr. miaino, I infect).— The 
former of these words is now generally employed to 
designates oertuio efiluvium or emanation from marshy 
ground; and the latter, with the adjunct oft marsh, 
» used in the same aense. Miasma, or miasm, by 
itself, denotes simply contagion (which tee). This 
poison is not cognizable by the senses, nor can it bo 
detected by cfaemioal tests ; it is known only by its 
effects upon the system. The observation of centuries, 
bowever, baa rendered us well acquainted with the 
effects of this snbtle poison. Marshes, whether salt or 
ilreah, are proliflo aonrees of malaria, especially in a 
sertoin stage of the drying process under a hot sun. 
But this poison is the product also of various sorts of 
soil ; as wet meadows, grounds alternately flooded and 
I drained, the mud ileft by the retiring tiae in seaports 
' and estuaries, parts corered with low and dense brush- 
wood or with reeds and grass, a country newly cleared 
of its wood,— e^. these, partioularly in warm eliinatea, 
are fertila sourbes of malaria. The concaireooe of 
vegetable matter suseeptiUe of decay, of moisture. 

> aiuer on the eurfaca or a short distanoe below it, and 
of a certain elevation of temperature, is necessary for 
its evolution; and of these long-oontiuned heat bos the 
greatest influence in inereasmg the intensity of the 
poison. Oomparatively harmless in the northern parts 
wf fhe temperate sons, it beoomec malignant and deadly 
ka tiilaDM eqw^ ibTOurabla to its prodnotion, just in 
piMdrtton to W laarMse hi the aeia anrnuil tem- 
perature. It is hot neoesseiy that the amount of vege- 
ma^hiatter bo greali, orite groi^ resent, sinpe mala* 
viotb diseases ate oaen oaaied ^ chainage of 
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trepteal eountrieii it ie remarks^ that the evolution 
of malaria oommehoee Smmediatelj on the of 
the rain, and the sicknesa abatee as the gsmiudlSI^ . 


wetted. A marsh oompletely covew ^ 
water is innoettous : it it only when the moisture tg. 
being dried up under a hoteun tliat it beoomes pesti- 
lential. In the oaae of inundations, it is at their euiJH* 
sidenoe that aickneas prevails#' Dr. Ferguson, wbovrSli 
with the British army in Spain, has fnrniahM ua with 
many instanoea of the small degree of moisture that may 
serve to produce malavla in ite moat intense degree- 
** The army,'* ha says, *' advanced to Talavera through 
a very dry country, and in the hottest weather foufpt 
that oclabratcd imttlo, which was followed by a retiMt 
into the plains of Estremadura, along the oouite of 
the Guiuliana river, at a time when the country WM to 
arid and dty for want of rain, that the Guadieua itself, 
and all the smaller streams, had in fact ceased to be 
streams, aud were no more than lines of detached fwols 
in the courses which had formerly been river^ ond 
there they suffered from remittent fevers ox such 
destructive malignity that the enemy and all Europe 
believed that the British army was extirpated." AU(V 
the approach to the town of Ciudad Bodrigo is through 
a bare, open, barren country ; and on more than one 
uccaaion, when this low land, after having been flooded 
in the rainy soaadn, had become at dry a* a briok 
ground, with the vegetation utterly burnt up, j^ere 
arose fevers among uur troops which for malignity of 
typo could only be matched oy those before mentioned 
on the Guadiuna.— (Off the Jfatura and q/* 

MartA 2*oi$on, by William FergusoafM.D., Ao., Edin- 
burgh, 1821.) As regards water, Dr. Fargueon lava 
it down as a rule, to which there is no exception xu 
climates of high temperature, that the only condlliou 
indispeusable to the production of the marenpoison,^ on 
all surfaces capable of absorption, it the pauci^ of 
water where it had previously recently abounded. 
Heat is the agent most active in the production of 
malaria, in all soils and situations eapable of engen- 
dering it; hence, in thia ooontxy, even the muder 
forms of malarious disoaso are rarely toon before the 
vernal or alter the autumnal equinox; and wherever 
they exist, their prevalenoe is terminated by the 
cold of winter. It has often been observed, that a 
summer of unusual warmth, especially if oceurring 
after a wet spring, causes intermittent and remittent 
fevers to reappear in districts whence they bad long 
been banished by the improvement of agriculture. Ai 
a general rule, malaria is more pernicious in proportion 
to the proximity to ita source; but to this rule thMO 
are various exceptions. Places at some distuice, 
eroeoially if situated upon an eminence, are sometiinM 
affected with the same, if not greater intensity, tibso 

places in the vicinity. » The distance to which marshy 

emanations may extend by gradual diflbsion has bosa 
calculated to bo 1,400 to 1,600 feet in elevation, and 

from GOO to 1,000 feet in an horizontal direction ; and 

those limits, it is said, cannot be exceeded in Europe; 

but in equatorial regions the activity of the poison is 

greater ; aud in the West Indies, vessels 9,000 ibet 

from the marshy coast have felt the effeots of |pts 

baneful inlluenoe. Bat when winds ore in operation. 


the extent to which the poison may be transport^ is 

unknown; but instances are reporded of its beiojg 
conveyed three or more miles. Though malaria is 


principally owing to heat, it is not in the hottest part 
of the day that its influenoe is most perniofoua, bm in . 

the evening or night. Besides the move familiar gflhoti 

of malaria.— intermittent and remittent fevers, 
are a numoer of organio aflbctionB of the spleen# lim» 
Btomaoh, intestines, and mesenterio glands, also drop* 
sy, apoplexy, palsy^ and idiocy, that are traced to its 
long-continued appuoation; while eholera, dyienieiy, 
ana diarrbma, are referred to its mors brief sgen^, 

Natives of maraby districts, who eonsM^tly reridf In 

them, have their whole bod^jr and mental oonstititliMi 
oontaminated Iqr the poison trhieh they inhale. TMr 
aspect is sallow and prematorety asm; their m ns eh UA ^ 
flaccid, hair lank, ctatnresttuxtaO, tad their iatduital$ias« 
and moral oharaeter low and degyadld. The pMigi^ ' 
of eivitisationandof egrienltaKe is w nriB#pilr ^^‘‘~ ' 
in diminishing the domain of malaruL . £n m 
sitnations a screen of woods has often 'been.ItoB..^ ^ 
great baaefit batween the bshitatione end 
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Molediotion 


ITiitHtfotts diet, slid whatever if moft oondneive to 
health, sbould be observed by persoos ekpoaed to the 
inflaence of malaria.— Bof. TTia Cyclopadiaiif Xhmatie 
jUndieinv, by Forbes, Tweedie, and Conolfy. 

Malhsxctxov, mM-e-dik'-»kun (Lat. maUdietio), m 
Iiaw, is applied to a curse which was aneientU annexed 
to donations of lands, &o. to churches and relifpous 
houses, imprecating the most direM punishments on 
tiiose who should infringe them. 

ilMBnmitkcv3R,fHlUz-hairb-e>ai*-ae‘« (in honour of 
Lfunoignonde.Malesherbes, anilluatrious French patriot ' 
and Rgrioulturist), in Bot., the Crownwort fim., aanmll 
uat. ord. of 2>icofjfUdone$, aub-class Calyc^rtr/t, con- 
sisting of herbaccons or somowhat shrubby plants, 
resembling Pf/sai/2oracew; but dilfcring in never being 
climbers, in the want of stipules, and in aoine other 
minor oharaoters. There are but two genera, JIfa- 
UaharUa and Oy^opleura, which include live species, 
ail natives of Chili and Peru. 

Malio Acid, (Lat. tnaZaei, an apple), a vege- 

table acid found abundantly in most acidulous frtiifs, 
espeoiidlyin unripe apples, gooseberries, and currants. 
The footstalks of the ordinary garden rhubarb also 
furnish large quantities of it ; but it is most tisnslly 
obtained from the berries of the mountain ash. To 
prepare it, the juice of berries of the ash, or the fout- 
stalksof tne garden rhubarb, are neutralized with milk 
of lime, a quantity of chloride of calcium being also 
added, to deoomnoso the xualnto of potash that is 
always present. The liquid, which contains biinaluto 
of lime, is filtered and boiled for several hours, until 
neutral malate of lime separutea as an insoluble powder. 
The malate of lime is washed with water, and added 
to dilute nitric acid until it ocases to bo dissolved. The 
liquid thus obtained is filtered and set aside to crvst-al- 
liae; weU*deflned crystals of bimalate of lime rieing 
formed, The solution of the biinalute is then decom- 
posed with acetate of load, and the resulting xunlato 
of lead with sulphuric uoid. The syrupy solution ol'j 
malio acid being set aside, deposits radiated iiiassos of 
crystals, composed of finir- and siX'Sidod prisms, deli- 
quescent in moist air. Mulic acid is dibasic, exhibilitig 
a strong tondenev to form acid salts. The binudnto 
of ammonia and niunilnte of lime maybe obtained in 
large well-defined eryetnls. The only uso to which 
xnalio acid has yet been applied is in the manufacture 
of succinic acid by the fcrinciitation of neutral malate 
of lime. Impure mnliite of iron has also been usrd in 
modioine. Malic arid appears to exist under two 
modifleationa, one of whicK exercises an inflaeuco on a 
ray of polarised light, the other being destitute of any 
sttoh actiou. 

Maliob, m&V-is (Laffliafifta), in Ethics and Law, 
is a farmed design of doing nnachiof to another. In 
its common acceptation, it implies a desire of revenge, 
a settled anger against a purticuhir person; but in its 
legal sense, it implies little, if anything, more than 
merely without just cense or excuse. In murder, it 
is malice makes the crime, and the words ex tHalifia 
frmcognitata (of mnlico aforethought, or midioe pre- 
pense) are necessary to an indictment of murder. 
Malice prepense is either express or implied: express, 
when the design is evidenced by external eircum- 
stanocs, or even if, upon a sudden provocation, ono 
beats another in a cruel and unusual manner, so that he 
dies, even though be did not intend his death; implied, 
as where a man wilfully poisons another, or a man 
kills another suddenly without any, or without a con- 
siderable provocation. In general, all homicide is 
mslioious, and thus murder ; unless justified by com- 
msud or permissiou of the law, excused on account of 
^idrat or Self-preservation, or alleviated into man- j 
Uaughter by extenuating circumstances, tbe burden of 
proving^ any of these to the satisfaction of the court and 
jjtpf h®iwc incumbent upon the prisoner. Previous to 
7 4 8 Geo. JY, c. 30, no act “for oonsolidating and 
amending the laws in England relative to malicious 
udunea to property,” it was necessary in such cases to 
p^e express malice in the offender towards theowner, 
i^naotly rendered it dilUoalt to convict the 
party. This aUtute, however, contains en express 
WMtmeut that its nrovisionaihi^ equally apply and be 
enforced whether the ofl:Vnee shall be committed firam 

IIS3 


Malfi 


Mall, or Pa&l Mall, orwMiid, the name of* 
game formeriy very popular in England. It wasplayed 
by striking a box ball with a stick or mallet, througn* 
nog or aroh of iron, one of whlok stood at each end 
of an alley ; and he that could do it with the smallest 
number of blows was victor. The ganm of mafi, says ^ 
Strutt, was a fashionable amusement tu the reign of 
Charles II., and tbe walk in 6t. James's Fork, known 
as tbe Midi, raeeived its name from having baen 
appropriated the royal party to this game. At an 
earlier period, the site of the street now called Pall 
Mall WHS used for this purpose. The name mall seems 
to have been given to the game itself from the maUot 
with which the ball was strack, and poll moll to the 
ground or^alley on which it waa played. 

Mallbability, fmUle’H-hiV-e-U (Lat. maUeut, % 
hammer), a property possessed by some bodies, i 
espooially metala, which renders them capable of bmng 
beaten out with the hammer or converted into plntee 
between rollers. Gold is extremely malleable; it 
can he beaten 1,200 times thinner than ordinary 
writing-paper. Iron has been rolled into sheets the 
2,600th of an iuoh in thickness, and a square inch cf 
the leaf only weighed three-quarters of a grain. 

Mallbvs, in Anot., is a term applied to 

one of the bonce o'‘ ne ear, from its rossmblanoe to 
a mallet. {See Ea • ' 

Mallow. {See Malta and ALtHSA.) 

MALCxoiiiAOXiB, mdl-pty-c-ai'-se-s (m honour of 
Marcello Malpighi, an Italian naturalist), in But., the 
Mahnghia fam., a uat. ord. of Dieotyledonee^ sub-class 
Thaiamiflara, having the following essential charac- 
ters Trees or shrubs with simple stipulate leaves. 
Flowers perfect or polygamous. Calyx and corolla 
with five parts ; the sepals having usually large glands 
at the base, and imbricated or very rarely valvate ; the 
petals unguiculate, without appendages, hypogynuus 
and convolute. Stamens usu^y 10, sometimes 16, 
with a fleshy prolonged connective. Ovary usually 
composed of 3 carpels (rarely 2 or 4) partially or 
wholly combined ; ovules solitary, pendulous from long 
stalks. Seeds exalbuminous, usually with convolute 
embryo. The plants of this order are confined to tro- 
pical climates. Some have edible fruits, as the species 
Malpljhia glahra and ptmieifolia, which yield tho 
Barbatlocs cherries ; others are obiefiy remarkable for 
their large and showy flowers ; while some are inter- 
esting to tho botanist on nocount of thehr anomolous 
stems, the peculiarity of which consists in th^resmice 
of several woody axes without annual sones. The order , 
is gcncrHllv obaracteriEed by astringenoy. Idadley enu* 
merates 43 genera and 550 species. 

MALT,ffiauit (Sax. msoi^).— In its general senu, this 
word signifies any grain which has beoome sweet in 
taste on account of tlie commencement of germination. 

In a more restricted sepse, it* signifies tho preparstion 
of barley from which ole, beer, and porter are brewed, 
ull of which are called mtdi Uquere, In order to con- 
vert it into malt, barley is steeped in water for three 
or four days ; it is then taken out and suffered to Ho 
quiet untii ’it begins to spront, or germinate. It is 
afterwards dried in a kiln' and treated with boiling 
water, in order to form wort, as explained in the art. 
BKEW£^'Q. By being converted into malt, bariey t> 
increases two or three per cent, in bulk, and loses, oa 
an average, 20 per cent, in weight, of which 12 are 
ascribed to kiln-drying, and consist of water which 
the barley could nut have lost bad it been exposed to 
tbe same temperature : so that the real loss does not 
exceed 8 per cent. The roots appear,from the process, 
to be formed obiefiy from tbe mueilaginous and gluti- 
nous portions of the kernel. Tbe atoroh is not employed 
in thoir formation, but acquires a sweetish tarn aad 'f 
tbe property of forming a transparent solutioa with 
hot water. It approaches, in fact, somewhat to the 
nature of sugar. The peonliar manner to whioh malt 
is snb 9 seted to duty has given i4se to most of the 
changes which have ooourred in the aidt ^ la 
England the malt dnty began in 1697 f in SMM in 
1713 ; audhi Ireland hi 1783. Ffemin#toiai|fl9»re 
was aupareotiy no Inenase in the qmltlty 
made m Enghmd} 24,003,000 befog ^ quaatl^r^ 
auDum. Tme.waa ,aaiised prhHdjtolly by ^ duty f 
by thagraSjng toito fbr tel 


restriction, 
coffee. 


^ .jagraojng teto teaoif^ 
NM AwTM, & A.M.* 
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In ISOil. The prtMpt datv on bArley-malt m about of ru1«» £aob of tha b«^ atamtattaed 

2«. 6J. In 1^69, tha quantity of malt paying duty was : 9<)0 or 600lbllow«E% maguifloently armsd and 
40»406,417 bushels } (U6,7Jd bushels. bowoTor. over aud l?be oiSea of bey aras not hereditary, but elab^a. SEhii 
above this quantity, wese rendered exempt Ixom duly state of tbbiga continued till Bonaparte’s inffmen of 
os various grounds. the conntiy in 17Bd» At the battle of the Fyramidiit 

Xfenvsea TnRStna. (Sea Tebbtvb.) July Slat. 1788. tlio Sfamelukes mustered liigireatibree , 

]t(AXixnusiABDoGTBiarB,Md/^Au'-e4-fe,inFol.Soon„ and attacked the French with desperate courage, but 
is the name oommouly given to a doctriue advanced by wero repulsed with terrible slaughter, their broken and 
the Bey. T. B, liaithus. which has given rise to muon dispirited remains, about 8,600 in number, fleeing intO' 
discussion among econoraiats. 'fbo doctrine, in brief. Upper Kgypt. After the French were oriven out of 
is that there ia a tendency in population toinoroase the country, the Mamelnkoa regained toDM degree of 
faster than the means of sabsisteuce; hence the pressure power; but the Turks, dreading their return to thste 
of population against aubsistenco may bo expected to former position, did what they oould to oppose them, 
become greater and greater in each sncocssive genera- and on more than one occasion had recourse totreaefa- 
tiou (unless new and extraordinary remedies are re- croue massacres of them. The ilnal blow, which ut- 
sorted to), and thus to prodnoo a progressivo diuiinu- torly destroyed them as a military or polltioal body, 
tion of human welfare. “ There are few states.” he was struck by the pasha Mehemet AH. who. oa 
aays, **in which there is not a constant effort in the March Ist. 1811. invited tlieir ohiefiiaud principal tneo. 
population to increase beyond the means of sub- to tlie number of 470. to a oonferonoe in the citadel or 
sistence. This ooustant effort constantly tends to Cairo, and then, closing the gates, ordered bia Alba* 
eubjeot the lower classes of society to distress, and to uian soldiers to lire upon them. Only one escaped, by 
prevent any great permanent aiiicUoration of their leaping his horse from the ramparts, and aUiditifig 
condition.” This is just one of those coses in which unhurt, though the horse was killed by the fall, fame- 
theory ignores facts. AYhat, for instance, is the dinrely al'ior a general massacre of the Maraelttkea waa 
picture preseutod by the earliest records of those ordered in every province ; a few esouped into Doio- 
nations which ore now civilised, but a scanty populu- gola. where tlisy aiibaequently dispersed themietTeit 
tiou and still scantier means of sabsisteuce. As ctvili- uml as a body t&y are now extinct, 
nation extends, the population inereascs, but the MAMifATiiA. mSm-mai'-le-d (from lAt. nutmmee, tb» 
moanaof subhistence increases at a greater rate. In breasts). — ^This important class in Zoology, which Itaa 
every civilizod country there will be found to bo much been placed by Linnicus at the head of the Tortebcated 
loss poverty than |is universal in the savage state ; and series in the animal kingdom, includes all such anmala 
hence it must bo true that, under the circunifiluiicea in as are provided with organs for auckling their young* 
which that country bus been placed, the means of sub- £ven excluding man. w^io neoessarilv belongt to the 
sistcuca have a greater teudonoy to increase than tbe class, wo iind amongst the mammtUia tne greatest aom- 
population. (See .Foiulaiiox.)~£^. Souiur’s JPoli- ber of fuciilties. tho most delicate senBationa.the moefe 
^ical Heottomy. varied action, and an extraordinary aggreg;ate of pro- 

Malya, mal‘‘Vd (Lat.) the Mallow, the typical gen. pertics for tbe production of intelligence ; there it 
of the nat. ord. Maltaeem, The species Ju. eylveetrie every reason, tliercroro. for Linnesus having classed 
is the common mallow, a handsome plant with large tho mammalia as first amongst animnls. ^'bey wco 
purplish fiowera, growing at roodaides and in waste moat fruittul in resources, least subject to mere inauaol» 
places. The French name for the plant. tnauvCf has and. finally, most ausoeptibleof progressiveimprove- 
of late been applied to a delicate shade of purple. Tbe lueut. Witli but a moderate amount of respiratioiif 
bark of the mallow yields strong fibres. The root and they are generally intended for locomotion by walkintf 
leaves have aimilar properties to those parts of the with strength und continuity ; and hence all tbe arti- 
marsh-iuallow. (^S'ee Altjx^a.) Tho petals of the culations i>f their skeletons havo the forms very exact; 
speciea Jl/. afoea have astriugout properties, and yield thereby determining. witJi unvaried precision, tho 
a black dye. nature of tboir movements. Borne fly through tho 

MAHXLVXXS.orMsuiiOOXB.indOT'-d-looJtr, air by means of membranes afibcad to their limb«„ 

(Arab, memalik, a slave), ia the name given to a body although typically adapted for walking on the earthy 
of soldiery who ruled Egypt for several centuries. They while others have tbe extremities so short that the^ 
were intxodnoed into that country by the sultan Malek move with ease only iu the water ; both of these exeej^ 
Baieoh about the middle of tho lihli century, being tious retain, however, in all other respects, as a rul^ 
Asiatic youths. obicUy from the Circassian region, the general characteristics Of their class. It may be 
parchased as slaves IVom Gengis Khan, whose captives here stated that all mairinalia are endowed with wares 
they were. These were trained to military exercises blood, which results from the great development of 
nnu formed into a corps of 12.00() men. culled Mem- their respiratory apparatus ; tbe heart being douhlo* 
looks. They soon exhibited a spirit of insubordino- and contaioiug tour cavities ; that isto say, an ausi^ 
tion. and, in 1234, assassinated tho sultan Turan Shah, and ventriclo on the right aide, and the same on tha 
successor of Malek Salecb, and raised Eybek, one of lelt. The circulation is carried on in the ihllowiag 
their own number, to the throne. A lino of sultans, manner. The vcinuus blood passes through the can- 
known ae the Bahree. or Turkish dynasty, now followed. ties on tho right side and is oistributed through tbe 
aU of whom wero raised to power by the Mamolukes, lungs, where it combines with tbe oxygen or vivifying 
and many of them deposed and slmu. This dynasty portion of the air ; it is then conveyed by the puuM- 
eonquered Syria, took Damascus, and put an end to iiary veins to the left auricle, from whence it flows into 
th^ominntion of tbe Abhaside caliphs. In 1382 tbe the ventricle, snd is propelled through tho urteria) 
Bahree dynasty was overthrown by a new band of system. (See Ubabt.) The females suckle thdr youpg 
.Mamelukes called Borgheea. from a word signifying a witbmik secreted in breasts or imiMiiiai. and are vivipa- 
castle, because they wero first employed in garrisoning rous. or ovo-vivipurous; they aroconseqnently pkeeft* 
the fortresses of Egypt. They mode their commander, tul or impkoetitnl; the placental iuoluaiiig too higbog ' 
Dot^t-el-Memlook. sultan ; and this dynasty continued order of maiunmls, from man to the last, true ro&pIL 
to rule the country till 1617, when they were subdued and tlio implacental oomposiug the nwnupiaUunnd 
by the Ottoman Turks, aud Egypt became a depen- mouotremata. Both of thm diviatone have tho upper 
deucy of Constontinopk. The Turkish sultan, how- jaw fixed to the skull, and tbe lower is fbmed c€Mi$ 
ever, did not deprive the Matuelokes of all power, but two pieces only, and is articulated to tho temporal 
maintained ibefu as a military aviatoeraoy in the eouu- bone. The neck (to pursue our investigation) is com* 
try. Ue divided Egypt into twenty-four provinces, posed of seveu vertebrm ; but in different, dssoriptiohi 
oMh of which was placed uodor the jurisdictiou of a of animals some of these bonos ore eitber moro off ' 
<>*• — i„i„ I .nrt Ahs. k»/i« •• * [oM in number; the anterior ribs oru ifilxed to 


sternum^or tHneasUione. byoartflaginotts proorises.. Tia > < . 
anterior axtremitiesof tbestnommenoe wtthaehooMem' A ' 
blade whkh is not oriioiilatod bat rests bntween tS 
muscles, and often, .indeed. Mm on the itemvm hr , 
means of tho oiavide oa eooheide- This is omitMii • 
by aaamuMfte, aadhi^ The hritor 

Uoton»ol boass^ eiMM«aqpiw,aMd^^ “ 


Chedkjipon toe pssha, to whom tosgeneral goyera- 
xuesst el tbe eountey seas intrusted. The beys bad also 
SS^t to toe Sbeik-ebbeUed, or governor of 
dip^n ofiJoerAf great ppwv. Th« l»ejs ewn oiler 
tS^T^kish conquest eontnved toofatelesueb influenee 


MsamaeUa 


BlOiliego Terrier 



tBB moiloHAaT 


cAlled tha mstMorpM, and Hoh, aonatotltig of 

tiro or three jornU. With tha exeeption of tha eetaoea, 
or whale familj, all miuninaliahaTa tha paltda attaobed 
to the euina j the pobes forming tha anterior^ and the 
ilia, iaoma, aaomni, and coooyx, tha lateral or poiterior 
parts. At the point where the first three mentioned 
Dones anite. on each ^ide. is the wtioolation of the 
femuTi or thigh-bone, tt> which are attaobed the leg- 
bones, tibia, and fibula, which are in most oases distinot ; 
and are sncoeeded by those Qomposiog the foot, whioh 
correspond to the bones of the hand; namely, a tarsus, 
metatarsus, and toes. In different orders and genera 


of animals, the extremities vary cottsiderablr; in some, 
» of the foreparts are considerably lengthonod. 


those < 


■0 as to form the supporters of a wing,— as in bats , 
others, they are shortened, as is evinced in the jerboa 
and kangaroo ; while in both of these lost-montioned 
varieties the posterior extremities are enlarged in the 
apparently greatest disproportion. The oetaoca and 
similar animals, whioh nave been briefly alluded to, 
have no pelvis whatever ; their hinder extremities are 
likewise wonting ; they are, however, supplied, instead 
of these, at the end of the spine or yertenrnl column, 
with cartilaffinouB bodies forming a kind of feet, or 
the fiukcB of the tail, which, in this species, is alwajs 
borisoDtally placed. The fore-foot {metataraiu) usually 
counts as many bones as there are toes prcaont. The 
metatarsus in the ruminant and solidnngulute nnimalB 
is confmrmablo to the metacarpus. In the genus Di- 
pus (the jerboa), amongst the rodents, the three middle 
metatarsid hones unite, so as to fonn a single bone, 
whioh terminates below in three processes, to which 
the three large toes are oonnocted, nnd whiuh thus 
resembles the ^irincipol bone at the rout of the foot in 
birds. The digits of the foot in the ruminants, the 
■olid ungulates, and eomnionly, also, in the pachy- 
derms, correspond in number and form to those of the 
band. Such, also, is the ease in most of the carnivo* 
rons animals, although in tho genera Fe/it and Cants 
the thumb (pollex) of tho hind foot is not developed, 
of which a trace only is observed in tho fore foot. In 
the monkeys the thumb is shorter; but the other 
digits ore longer than in the human foot. The head 
is, in all mammalia, articulated by two condyles upon 
their atlas or first vertebra : os the scat of intelligcDce, 
it bos excited the greatest interest in all ages ; and it 
has boon remarked, that the approach to reason 
observed in animals bore some relation to tho sire 
•nd configuration of tlie head. The brain is the centre 
or origin of the nervous system, and will bo found fully 
described under au article bearing that name, (S«s £ ab 
tnd Etb.) The tongue of mammals is always fleshy, 
and is attaobed to a none termed tho os Ayoides, which 
is composed of several pieces, and suspondod to the 
eraaittm br ligaments. The lungs aro two in number, 
and (aro divided into lobes, which are composed of 
an immense quantity of small cells : they are suspended 
withont adhesion in a cavity formed by tho nbs and 
diaphra^, and lined by the pleura. The skin of j 
mammalia is, as a rule, usunl^ covered with hair. 
Some exceptions, however, have horny plates, os tho 
tribe JIfantt, or bony plates, os the armodilloos (the 
genus IkuypHa) ; and, indeed, some have spines. The 
eonso of tottoh is variously developed in the extremities 
of tho limbs in the different species, according as tho 
feet move only for progression, for standing, or for 
■eizing alone. In tne apes, which appear to be in 
tliis respect one of tho most privileged, the hand is 
much loss adapted for feeling than in man, who, in bio 
weet position, can move and apply his foro limbs for the 
sense of touch more easily. The whiskers whioh are 
attached to the lips aervo also, like tho fleshy appen- 
dages attaehed to the jaws of tome fishes, to gWe 
warning of external obstacles, on account of branches 
Iram the filth pair of nerves being attaobed to their 
roots, Tho motions of mammals oonsisk principally in 
pragreasin^. Borne are able to spring to great height# ; 
outers, imiaio, are formed for swimming. In the oeto- 
CMus, or whaiM, swimming is the sole meane of motion, 
plher mammsls are able to fly, as was stated before, 
by meoiM itf a membranous substance below the 
elongated fingers of the four limbs; like the bats for 
tastaaee. With regard to the physfoal distribuUon 
»»gbt be laid. Borne , 
Beside entuely in the eee» ee the oetaeeeni end meat of I 
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the scale. (Sat Sbal v dlthofugb looM 

species, especially of the anioNdi' intt named, live ia 
fresh water, many yarieties of Ukh gewu Bbwjr, the < 
otters, bearers, and the dudcmole, reside in hdras and 
rivers. Others, again, Uto under ground, 

Talpa and Sothyarffua, The greater past,^l8#^rer, 
live on lBnd,-Hiome on high mountiin^toj^; eg the ^ 
antelope, ibex, Ac.; others on trees, aa the opes, 
squirrels, and monkeys ; and some resort, flying 
and flapping in part, even to the air (the OaieopWimwM 
and Chevroptara). Thisdifferonoe of resort isnatniuUy 
in relation with the general bodily form of the animiu, 
and the constitution of its various j^rts, espeolally of 
the organs of motion and sense. Tn the geogra^io 
distribution of the mammalia, it may be as well stated 
that the numbers of ita various classes increase fron^ 
the pole to the equator .—os well the various classes 
tho sub-genera ; although the octaceons and seals most 
bo excepted from tho rule. Q'hcro are species in the 
north polar regions, to quote the remarks made use of 
in Van der lloevon's ''Handbook of Zoology,'* com- 
mon to tho old and now world ; as Cania iagopua, Uraua 
maritimua, and Ceraua tarandua; without the polar 
circle, also, some species aro found in the northern / 
countries of both ' 'misphores, as MuHela MaHu, * 
HfuaUla emtinaa, j . I Caator Fibar (some writers, 
indeed, maintain tl t the beaver of America is speci- 
fically different from that of the old world). In the 
temperiito parts of North America, almost all the 
specipH arp auohas do not app^r in the eastern hemi- 
Aplicro ; while in Bonth America no single species is 
found whirl! also lives in the old world, — nny, even the 
genera differ for tho most part from those of the old 
world. Htmlh American genera, of which no species 
in the old w orld arc hitherto known, aro the following,-* 
Dieotylea^ Aitchcnia^ Doappua^ Myrmeeopkegaf Jinttly* 
putt *Caeia, Lonvherait Acrua, the genera of the bat 
Inhc; Glotaophafftit Phylloatomat Moloatua, Ifoctilio^ ** 
and many genera of Quadrumaues ; namely CnlHihrir, 
Atetra, 3fysrfcv, PifAcrto, and Jlapala, Prveyon is 

f iecuHur to the now world in tho noriborn and southern 
lemisphorcs. Fiber is an animal form of Kortli 
America. Other genera aro peouliar to tho eoateru 
hemisphere; oa 6’us, Eottuit Camelua, Jikinoeeroa, 
Mania, Mynxut, Spalax, Crieetva, Viverra, Merpeafea^ 
Erinaeeua, tho genera of bats ; Meyadarma, Nyetaria, 
Uhinolophua, Fteropua, the family of the Zamurida, 
the genera of the apes ; Cereopitieeua, SamnopHkeeuit 
Inuua, pynocephalua, Hylohataa, Simia, To Africa, in f 

S articular, arc peouliar tho genera CmeriepamfaZis, 
Itppopotamua, Oryetaropua, CereopUheoua s while Jn a 
similar manner to the island of Madaguoar * aro 
peculiar the Canietea, Lemwr, Lichanotua, and the genus 
Cheirotnya, a sciurean rodent whioh approaches the 
Lemurida in form. Most of the apeeies of antelopes 
are also exclusively African. Most of the lfamc|>ui2 
species arc found in Australia and the a^ioiaiog 
islands; while the genus JHdelpkya alone is Amex£ 
can,— Africa, as well as Europe, not possessing a 
single speoies of this division. If wo take into eousi- 
deration the entire dess of mammals, exdttsive of the 
Cetaceana and Pkoea, then the Sodania will be found 
to torm one-tbird of the entire number of epeeiet, the < 
Carnivoraa and Cheiraptera together about one-lwd » 
also, while tho remaining third is formed, for the greater 
part, of the Qnadrumanes nud Buminaute; niid 
osjicoially of the Marsupials and inseotivorous firea. ^ 
with the exception of some species of bats and m the***^ 
true whales. Mammals ora not tied, like birds of pas- 
sage, to make strictly limited minations; but iahwit J 
the same distriote in winter ana enmmer both. On 
tho other band, different species hybemate, and jma 
a greater or less portion of the year without fbed in 
oaves aud'biding-places. Amongst such in Europe are» 
for example, the bat, the hedgehog, the hamster, tho 
marmot, and varioas other spews of rodents, fortaing 
the gmms Myoxua ,* and in the north the heart. {Saa 
arrioleonHYBBurATZOir.) Withreferpneetotboenisri* 
floation and diyiiion Of animals of tho eeetioki^tfni- 
Mo^, that proposed by Ouvier Is imdojpbtediy^'mta of 
tbe best, if not the best, jpew cMsUskta^ as ityidseataes 
msny advantages over that adopted by TjUmmaa^' id 
tbe present aracStf, therefore, Cttriei^e " 
folkxw^; and the great natunite 
outline of hSa ol^t ond leheohein tbelut 
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waif oat •ide of the end of the digit, leet ing the other 
•ide in poiBeeeion of ell ite delioaoj of toaoh. The kind 
of food ie indiceted hy the molar teeth, to the form of 
which the artioidatim of the jaws iorariably corre- 
•pondi. For ontting fleeh, the molar teeth must be 
treoobant and eerrated, and the iawe fitted together 
ao aa to moTO like the bladea of a pair of aoiaeora, 
aimply opening and doaing in the vertical direction. 
For bruMipg graine and ruota, the molar teeth must 
haTO flattened orowna, and the jawa a horiaontal mo- 
tion ; and farther, that the grinding eurfaoe may be 
always nneoual, like a milletone, the teeth muet be 
oompoeed oi enbetaneea of differout de^eea of density, 
and oonseqmtly wearing down in difierent propor- 
tions.'* (with regard to tbie last-mentioned pMu- 
Uarity, see art. Houa.) CnTier'e arrangement is as 
follows 

OlsH MAMMIFERES. 

Older Z. BucAifA.-— Han. 

Order II. QuanaincAVA.— Two families.— 1. Apes 
end Monk^ ; end 2. Macaueot {L*mur, according to 
Linnaus). 

Order HI. OaurAseisiui.— Family 1. Ckeiropttra 
(Bate).— 2. ImwHaora (Hedgehogs. Tenreos, Tupaia, 
Bhrewe, MmaU, Ckrjfioeklori$, Talpa, OoitdylHra, 
Soalopt),-^. Oarmoora. Tribal. Plantigradea: Bears, 
Baeooone (iVoMpfl). Panda, Jienturong$t Coatis 
(Ifaeua, Btorr.), jECinkajous, Badgers, Gluttons, Ba- 
tele. Tribe 2. VigUigradu t Martens, Skunks, Otters, 
Itoge, Civets, Oenete, FaradoxuruM, Jchneumon$ {Utr- 
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Hyanee and the Cats, in wlnoh last the sanguinary 
development is at ite height. Tribe 3. Amphibia: the 
Seals iPkoom, Idnn.), and the IValruBee {Triehteui, 
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Order IF. MASeuTCAUa. — Subdivision 1 . Opossums, 
Desynros, PmvmtUi, Subdivision S. PhalangUta. 
Subdivision 3. The Kangaroo Rate {Uyptiprimnu9^ 
lUiger), the Kangaroos, the Koalas, and the Phot- 


the Bate ] 


enpinea, the Hares ( 







THB DICTIOTAEY J&f 


of tbft foraiiMroriMH, tb« MlireaiiUof ill* «iii|ittl«ad 
on* of bis tuikt wore quit* fra* iVom io*. fbosttintaar 
of ISOa WM sold ( but IB 1809, th«lo*b*tir*eiiib«o*rth 
and lb* auunmoth bovtog molCad more npidlv IbBatb* 
rwfc, the plan* of its support booum* indinea, u#th* 
onormous mMsYoll bv its owb ivoight on nbnak of 
Bsnd. Bogs and wild beasts soon devoured most of 
the flesh; but it was fbund to be n inele, with u long 
insne on the neok, bat without tail or proboscis, both 
baviiig been probably devoured. It is nsserted that 
thepMoes of the insertion of'^museles of the pro- 
*>oem were visible in the skulL The entire carcass 
was 0 feet dinoh'es high ; 16 feet dinohesloug, from the 
point of the nose to the end of the tail, without in- 
duing the tusks, which were 8 feet 6 inches, measuring 
along the curve. The two tusks together weighed 
9001b. avoirdupois, and the head, with the tusks, 414 lb. 
Ramsinsof the £!lepha» immiaeniut have been louud 
in large quantities iu the British isles. They have been 
founa off the coaete of Norfolk and Suff'olk, and in 
xnany parts of Essex ; at Herne Bay, in the valley of , 
the Thames ijit Bhenpey, Lewisham, Woolwich, imd 
'the Isle of Bogs. They have been dug up in the 
atreett of London, as in Oray's lim, and in Charles 
iStreet, Bt. James's Square. They have also been dug 
op at Kenalngtou, Kew, Henley Bottom, Wallingford, 
and Borobester. They have also been found at 
Brighton, and in districts of Woroestersbire, War- 
wioksh^, Btaffordshiro, Northaraptoushire, Yorkshire, 
and tho omebrated oavo at KirkdaV. 

Hair, pdM (Oer. Hdiin, Fr. Aomms, Lat. homo, Qr. 
aitikropoi), is the highest and noblest of ail created 
beings that Inhabit this earth, — inouutestalily the lord 
of iheoreation. Him all othw creatures serve, by him 
even the elements are brought into subjection. He 
alone possesses the power of adapting himself to the 
most opposite dnmmg^Hiices, and he alone is found to 
be Improving his oouditiou generation by generation. 
Oonsloered as an object of natural history, man is a 
mammiferous animal helouging to the order MimuNa, 
or twodianded, of wbieh he coustitutes the sole genus 
Bbsw. The dlttioguiahiog oharaetoristics of man are 
two hands, the erect posture, teeth approximated and 
of equal length, the inferior incisors perpendicular, 
prominent <obin, rational, endowed witJi speech, un- 
armed, defenceless. **TJiat," says Cuvier, ** which 
constitutes the Atiiid, properly so called, is tho faculty 
of opposing the tiiumn to the other Ungers, so as tu 
seise upon the most minute objects ; a faculty which is 
carried to its highest degree of perfection iu muu." 
The nett eeries of characters are those by which he is 
by nature adapted to tho erect posture, the head 
niody balanced on the euiumit of the vertebral column, 
and the muscles of the trunk and limbs which con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the erect posture, largely 
developed. The face is placed immediately beneath 
the brain, so that its fVont is nearly in the same plane 
as the iVuMbead, which is peculiarly oharauteristio of 
man. The vertebral ooluiun in man has its curve* so 
arranged that when the body is iu au erect posture a 
vertical line tVom its summit would fall exactly on the 
centre of its base; and it increases considerably in size 
in the lumbar region. The lower extremities iu man 
are remarkable fur their length, which is proportionally 
greater tbau in^anyotiier mammal except the kan- 
garoo. The faumau foot is, in proportion to the 
size of the body, larger, broader, and stronger than 
tliat of any other mammal save the kangaroo ; and 
henoe man alone has the power of standing upon 
one foot. Tho brain of man does not differ so much 
in eonformation from that of the higher mammals, 
M tho superiority of his mental endowments might 
nave led us to anticipate. (^s« Bbaut.) The ab- 
sence of anv-natural weapons of offence and of direct 
meane of defence atre remarkable charaoterisUoa of j 
man, and distinguisli him from even the most unthro- 
jqM of apes, whose enormons caninea have no relation 
to a carnivorouB regimen, but are instramente of war- 
fare. The slow gruw^ of man, and the length of time 
during which he Temaina m a state of dependenoe, are 
al^ peculiar to him. He also poaseaaea, in a remark- 
able degree, tlie povter of adaptation to varietiea ia 
extsmid oondiiion whieh renders him in a great maa- 
^ them. He is Oapahle of sustain- 
Im as Witt ns tim tewwst memesTStt- 
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peratuee eud oTatmospherio pNemifft ted lubalBt- 
ing one great Tiriety of fliod. BfltawMi ofefllsteftn. 
distinguished firoa other anivele te tteaf Jtentai 
endowments, nitd br ibe hebitudee OTpkjMMlhoiion 
thenoe rssidtmg, wbieh must be segerdhd eg j^eseeu- 
tial ebaraeterisiiesofhiiineuity* ItismeditetegiiuitMlf 
to the couditiona of his existence, in proyiding hinself 
wiUi food, ebelter, weiqiona of etteok and defence, he., 
that hie intelleotaal powereare first eaUad’^uitoeotive 
operatiou { and When thus aroused, their develoinDeBt 
has no aseignable limit. The oiq»aclty for mteueotmd 
progress is ono of the most remarkable peouUaritiee of 
man's physical nature. Tha power of aruoulate speeeb, 
which, so far as we know, is peculiar to man, is one of 
the most important aids in the use and development 
of tha human mind. But the mainsprjng of nnmnn 
progress may be said to lie in that aspiration alter 
something nobler and purer which is peculiar to the 
human race, and which is couueoted with another 
element in his nature which it is difficult to isolate or 
define, but whieli enters, penetrates, and blends with 
his whole physical oharaoter. It is the soul, in what- 
ever way we may define it, which teems to oonetitate 
the distinctive peculiarity of man. — (Carpenter's 
^rinoipUt of Human **Man," says Pro- 

fessor Oreeu, “is unriuestioiiabJy endowed with tint 
structure the perfec ^ u^wf which is revealed in suoli 
a balanced relatiou flia parts to a whole as may 
best lit it for a b> mg exeroising intelligent oboico 
and destined fur moral freedom, it is not, thereterr, 
an absolute |)erfection of the constituents singly, but 
the proportional development of all, and their harmo- 
nious ooustitution to one, lor which we contend ; a con- 
stitution which implies, iu a far greater degree than 
ID any other animal, a balanced relation of the living 
powers and faculties, and w hich requires, therefiMW, jit 
man, pre-eminently, theoiniowmeut of rational will as. 
necessary ior the control and adjustment of the 
balance. Man has nut the quick hearing of the timid 
herbivorous aumiuls ; but it was not intended that lie 
should catch the sound of distant danger aud bn 
governed by his tears : he has not the piercing sight of 
the eagle nor the keen scent of tho beaet of prey ; but 
neither was man intended to be the fellow of the tiger 
or a denizen of the forest. Hence the departure from 
the perfect proportion of man, which we ooeerve in the 
inferior animals, may be regarded as deformities by 
exaggeration or defect, dependent upon a prepondei- 
ance of a part that necessitates a particular use, or the 
libsenoe of a part that deprivea the animal of a power." 
*' Protrude the jaws, you have a voracious animal ; 
lengthen the ears, tiuudity is expressed ; let the noee 


does not require that we should say more here on the 
subject of man, seeing that the various particulars 
regarding him are taken up in their alphabetical order. 
Under Etuhouiot, fur instance, will be found an 
account of the different races ; Hiiooinr and Cnrxu- 
zafiov givo au account of the progress of the yaae ; 
CoMUBBOB, &o., an account oi the ditfeient sociai 
institutions; Law, PoLOncsb Ecovoky, &c., the 
laws that regulate the social system. Begard we man 
as an individual, his physical struotare, with its won- 
derful application of bone and inuscle, nerves, blood- 
vessels, kc., IS treated of under AiraToinr ; iU growth 
and developmeut, from infancy to age, fail under 
Phtsioxoot j the means by which he may be brought 
into tbe highest state of perfection of white hi* neigre 
is oapable, lielong to EddoatioB; his moral oattire 
is treated of under Ethios ; bis ivfleUectual under 
PSYOILOLOOT and Mbtacbtsios ; Loaxo deals with 
the laws of though! ; PstbObOUT with tha principlee 
of language. Ae a being endowed with a reUgious 
sense and a capacity for worship, bo is treatM. of 
under Tuioloov aad Chbuixabitt. These may be 
said to regard man in » state of health. In adisete*d 
ooBdition, we have Fxvmoloux, Spbobex, Bism^ s 
togeUmr withau aeeouatof tbe diillteeutdiejiiteee* Willon 
are to he found under thsir pn^arheadijte lifihwnri: 
wsd the Mha, 

Hav Bon, in tfcelemflithe Anffiq-anioiiBydeiiqted 
the oottpenMtion to be paid fev aflltiTlr • Id 
Eisg Ina'Blnwi, certain rate* ace fixed for the expmliott 
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<tlbe;g»>ortfefc to t&e'fi^dll7dfill«p«tfii)li 

eSf», 1 iMaef^^Und, l.#.,ifiaM» tue itrftik fli« 

hmM}, Mdoag ^^daot Bonuai, • mmm tituXe bj 
whiob the ewoeciihip of • peJraon, or of berteio tbiii||s, 
ooold be treaefeiMd from one to ooother. It wee ef- 
feoteainthepreteiioe ofootleMtluui Jltewlt&eieee, who 

reoolMdlo boBoraeiii oittmni end oftbeefEO of pnbertj, 

and alto of another peraoo, who held a pair of braaen 
Boilea. The purohaeer. taking hold of the thing, aald, 

**lBlBru t!w tbia man ie mj proper^ aeoordlna 

10 the Qoirital law, and he ia purtOiaiea by me with 
thie pieM of mosey and brasen aoalea.** Ha then 
atriheaihe eoUee with the pleoe of money, end dvea it 
to the eellor ea the priee. Oaiua oelle thii e hind of 
imaginary aale ; for though the law required this form 
in emteiu oaaea, yet the real contract of aale waa the 
agreement between the pertiee. This mode of transfer 
lieloDged to all tbiuae mudpable (rat awiiiHpt), for all 
things, ee objects of ownership, were either raawanetjn 
or re$ mo leaaeipi. It appeen that the ownership of 
property generally, belonging to the former class, could 
only be transfhrred by these formalltiea, and included 
free persona and slaves, animals and lands; whereas 
those of the latter ooold be transferred by mere tra* 
dil;ion,-»the mstinction between things natteM and 
things MO fliattoi/M.-«Bef. EnffUnk CycUtpadia ; Smith's 
iMotiomwy qf wreak *tnd Homan AnHqutiUe. 

MairoiMua, mOn'dai'-mue (Lat., we command), in 
l<aw, is a writ issuing in the queen's name fbom the court 
of Queen's Bench, and directed to any person, corpora* 
tioD< or inferior court of Judicarure, commauding-them 
to do come particular thing therein specified, which 
appMrteine to their office and duty. It is a high pre- 
rogative writ of a most extensive remedial character, 
and issues in aU cases where the person applying for it 
has a legal right to have anything done, and no other 
spaoiflo means of oompdUiug its performance. It may 
also be issued in some cases where the injured party 
has another but more tedious mode of redress, as in 
the case of admission or restitntiou to an office. It 
being the peouliar business of the court of Queen's 
Beuw to superiuteud all inferior tribunals, and to 
enforce the due exorciae of their judicial nr ministerial 
powers, this writ issues to the judges of any inferior 
court, commanding them to do justice according to 
the peweri of their office, whenever the same is delayed. 
Its&olies to compel the admission or restoration of 
the party applying to any office or franchise of e*public 
nature, whetMr splrituu or temporal, to academical 
degreee. to the nee of a meeting-nouee, &g. : also for 
the production, inspection, or dwvery of public books 
and papers ; the surrender of the reyofta of a corpora- 
tion ; to compel bodies corporate to efflx their common 
> seal ; to compel the holding of a court, and an iufiuite 
variety of other purposes. In order to obtain a man- 
damue, the applicant lays before the court the affidavit 
of himself or otfaen, setting forth the facts upon which 
his claim or title to have the thing done is founded. 
The court, thereupon, if it see probimle cause for inter- 
ferettoe, grants a rule calling upon the party complained 
of to show cease why a writ of mandamus should not 
issue, or the court may grant a rule absolute in the 
first instanoe. If at the apxminted thua the party 
ceUed upon does not appear, or does not show soffi- 
cient cause, then the writ itself is issued, os prayed 
for. At first, it is in an alternative form, requiring 
the party to ao' the act or signify tome reetou to the 
oofttriuy s to alfaioh a return or anawer most be made 

011 a oertaln day. If the person to wftom the writ is 
directed returns or signiflee an iosuffioient reason, then 
there Issues in fibe seeond piece a peremptoir maa- 
damtfsio do the thmgabsohitely, without allowing him 
any alternutiva. Failure to do this is punishable bv 
attmmeut. Where a sufficient canse is retnnieo, 
the mandamus is at an end, even eltboogh the state- 
moot itiay beiUee, the reme^ for wliicb u hp aetton 

iT.a;n, a, 

priMtttdr may now engraft an oieAvavipat the ntin^ 
by traveridng the mattees in tharetntn] and by 
A7 Vkt. 0.117. be may oi^totlie solidity of eunfa 
retntn by way of demurrer, and error filiy bc brought 
fbrUitwnattg the same, a^brdkity etm noCiODil 



stale in mbn of ] 

hnrdjgifeiedaertihi ofiimMhmii sind bed 1 
IbanMonartfisUtf, WbdBuaoflltebi ^ 

tration it vseent, a list of Ibosethat stiod fimsmlit 
the register te presented to thb emperor, wbo n ‘‘ 

one for the vaeent oAes. Tbe^fm of the ^ 
eompetitive oxnmittatlone id m bMtdwmi^ 
goternment offices thus belongs to the Chinese. - 

Mavbatb, wdtt'-datt «(ljat. MaadeAM), ib 
denotes generally a judioial oommand, eba^. erdlMlKi^ 
mission. More parfioalHrly it denotes a 
(delivery) of goodis to a person who is todo eesqaifiltllt' > 
with or about the thlnge bailed, entirety w^ouli 
pensation. The person delivering thedonds IsCivIft 
mandaioTt the person receiving them ara undertshfi^^'^ 
the service is styled Mandatory. The essential elipm 
in the contract lies in the eervice rendered not oeW# ' 
to be paid for. Hence, ee the aot or eervtoe 
for the benefit of the mandator, it follows thnl a initt« 
datary is only reroousible for the lose of, of f " 
done to, a thing when it ia oaosed by hjie gross 
gence. The mandator may reoall the thing dSlI 

at any time ; bat if the mandatary has rendered 

service in part, and will sufTerdamaM if It be not eoltf* 
pleted, the mandator oannot resoind it without indsrii* ^ 
nity to the mandatary. The oontreot may alio bo' 
dissolved either by the rennnoiaUon by the maitdSliry 
at any time before he has entered 0]^ ite exeonti<m» 
or by his death. A mandator oontraete to reimburw ' 
a mandatary for all expenses and charges reaeofielty 
inourred in the excoution of the mandate, and also to 
indemnity him for his liability on all oontraete 'Ahtob 
arise incidentally in the proper diaoharge of his'ddty« 
In the oanon law, a manaate is a rasortytof the pope, 
commanding an ordinaty collator to pot the pereon 
therein named in possession of the first vacant benefice 
in hie oollation. ' 

Mawdatb, mon'iia, is the name given to n apeolei of 
paper money issued by the French governmentin If eroh, 
1796. to supply the place of tbs assignats, whan they 
had lost credit and Butrered an enormous depreciation. 
They were founded, like the assignetCj on the credit 
derived from the confiscated property ; bot irith this 
essential difference, that specific pieoSe of property, 
enumerated m a table, were pledged for the roaemp- 
tion of the bills, whilst the assignm Aumfsbed Only- a 
general claim. The mandats could be realised at ahj 
monicut, as the owner wee authorised to ' take any^ 
portion of the property enumerated on tbe table, on 
paving a quarter part of its assigned value. 

MaanniLBS, mdn^-de-hU (from Lat. Moiuto, I ifiiewl, 
the upper and lower parte of tbe beak in birds. In ' 
£nt., the upper end under pairs of laws. 

UfavDOLiir, mdn'-do-Afi, a Spanish mvsieel Ineiiiiii 
ment of the violin kind, the ooraatura of whieh OOMlsfii 
of four strings ; it has frets like the guftor, and it 
tuned in the same manner ee the riolin. 

Maivpbaoobi, mdn-Ard’fft/’HtflMt, mandromnuh fil 
Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Airopueem, fif.^yKetoaMls ^ 
the true mandrake, the devil’s apple of the Arebe^ ai# 
tbe dudahn of Scriptore. Its root has afimaied rOBsm* 
blanoe to the human form, end it ooimectedwitiiimi^ - 
absurd superstitions. It most not be oonfouaded wHw 
the root of Hryonia dtoiea, which it often esUed meb* ' 
drake. Tbe mandrake is an ecro-narootio poudili 
wee used by tbe ancients as an akisssiltetto. 

MAKDBAKa. (Fee llAirnBAOOMA and VvtomtA,}' 

Maitbs, Mai^-nees, among the]iIomafiSc.virkB Ussiims ' 
given to the sonls of the &A Thn el^oldgf df tlto 
word is doubtful, but is tfeucraUy derived Irais m 
anoientword Manus, sigomttggood# Thetmulls»im»b 
divided into two kinds, '•^-tlM tores, or I3ies|diltf < 

tbst had lived virtuone Uvsil ifiil ^e 
of snob ee bed been wielmd. The term manes 
also to have been ^p|died to tbe good end evil i ' 
wfaicb were ttodentood to m ^mmr o Bumi fl 
Hfii. ItweeUkmftseapt^ touMmuftltok 
deities, ThesoperstilionebeWfhalttoil ‘ 
departsd eoWinued to taka i 

tw worid, and oontdexirt a tiolr a iiftft lafii 
for good or evtt, inado Ilia in«^ wety ^ 
offe^ thorn. Hmwa 
•iotiaii^weiaoSitfedtoflid auitei^ mm Iliilii 
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‘ war» bald iMrad. ThaldtbofVabniiigrwM daffiaalad 
M an annual faattrallbrolbiibig aMridbat aBdlfbalioM 
to tba manna. 

MiiroAivxaa, aida-gdHMaaa', InObaai.,— •tfmbol Kn, 
aquir. 27*57, 1000 . nar. 8*018. Tba ona of aBiDga* 
nose ara aomaffbat abundantljr diatributad tbnmghout 
tba mineral kingdom, caneraUj in the form of nlaak 
oilda. Kanganaaa ia of a. gr« 9 iah-whita colour, brittle, 
bard anongb to aoratoh atom, and nlxgbtlj majmatio. 
Ifaxpoaed to the air, it apaadilj baeomea ozidiaad; 
for Whiob raaaon it ahonld ba preaarvad in aoma liquid 
hTdroearbon, auob an benaola. Ifanganeaa oombinea 
intb carbon and ailica, forming unmqiortant com* 
ponnda. Ita principal nae ia ohemioal, under tba form 
of ozida. It la amplojad in thia atata for decompoaing 
bTdroohloric acid, in the manufacture of chlorine, aa o 
. obaap aouroa of oxygen, and aa a oolourine material 
in the manufaoture m glaaa and enamela. Mixed with 
iron, it givaa that mew inoreaaed hardneaa and elaa< 
tiai^ i nance ita uae in the manuraotura of ateel. 

MAVouraai, Oabbovati or, in Ghem.>-The an> 
bydroua carbonate oaoura in nature aa manganeao apar, 
and frequentij aooompaniea epatfaoae iron-ore. The 
famooa diegen ore, from which the celebrated German 
ia made, containi a certain proportion of 
thia mineral, whioh rendora the iron made from it 
peculiprW hard and tough. The artificial carbonate 
may be obtained in a hydrated condition by precipl 
taking tha ohloride by an alkaline carbonate. 

MaJIOaxibb. Obloudxb or, in Chom.—Maneaneae 
forma three ohloridea. The protaehloridet MnCr+^i 
, occioa aa a waata prodoot in the manufaoture of chlorine, 
br noting on the black oxide with hydroohlorio acid, 
laoryatailizea in delicate pink tablea, whioh arealightly 
deliqueaoent. The $§$quichUfridt is formed hr acting 

on the aeaqniozide with hydroohlorio acid in the cola. 

It la of a dark brown oolonr, and oan only be obtained 
in a aolid Ibnn by evaporation in vacuo. The per- 
ehloridet Mn^i,, la a grceniah-yellow'gaa, which oon* 
deaiea at CP Fahr. into a greeniah-brown fluid. It ia 

obtained by diaaolvlng permanganate of potaah in aul* 

phono aoio, and admng ohloride of aodium in amall 
portiona at a time. It la auppoaed by aome oheiuiats 
that thia compound ia an oxychloriae of the metid, 
oorraaponding to ehloro-ohromio acid. 

MAiraAinaa, Oana or. — ^The principal oroa of man- 

ganeae arc pj/rchuUe, the anhydrous binoxide, and 

black wad, whioh ia the hydrated binoxide. Both those 

ores are worked eztenaively in different parts of the 

world. 

MxvaAirnBi, Ozinaa or.— The combinationa of 

manganeao and oxygen are prineipallr flvo in num- 

ber :—l. The prot^de, HnO; 2. the eeequioxidef 
MoaO, ; 3. the Otnoxtdf , veroxidt, or deuioxide, aa it is 
somotimea enroueoualy called, M nOg ; 4. mafipanio acid, 
MnOa ; and 6. paratmiyanic acid, MngO,. The pro- 
toxide may ba obtained aa an olive-green powder, by 
igniting carbonate of manganese in a current of hy- 

drogen. It ia alto procoTM aa a whito hydrate 
deoompoaing any aiut of manganeae with an aUi^i. 
It is soluble in ammonia, especially if any ammoniaoal 
salt be present. It unitea with aoida, forming chu’ao- 
teriatio aalta. The eeeguioxide ia found in nature as 
dranaiita, and In a hydrated condition aa manoamite. 

It ia obtained ae a brown hydrate by passing chlorine 

t^Qgh the protoparbonate enapended in water, and 

afterwards removing the excess of carbonate by 

uiMo aoid. Snlpburioacid diaaolves it slowly, forming 
a dam red aolution ; and hydroohlorio aoid in the oold 

alio forma with it a aolubla compound, both of which 

are decomposed when the eolutiona are heated. The 

Utweido or peroxide it the moat important of the 

oxidee of manganeae. It ia the black oxide of man- 
ganm of oouimeroe, and ia found in nature aa a 
pyrolMc^ and p$i/omeia»e, Blaok wad ia a hydrated 
fora of thia oxide.* When ignited, it gives off one- 
Jhird ^ ite oxygen, leaving the red oxide (MnOMn.O.) 
behind. It » used io oommaroe for the production of 
ud in the manufaoture of ohiorme, perman- 
acid, and violet glaea. Uunmtc oeWie not 
known m an isolated condition. When perolfde of 
muganete and eauatio pet^ are fnaad toe^w. 
aad Oi. ^ l^d with a amall porti^f wSt«. ^ 
iabbtained, whmh evyatala of man- 
, gymta of potaah may ba dimenrad avaporation in 



vacnoovaraulphniia add. 

UBStabla. bah^ ' 

ramatniog fai 

mau gan eea of potadi, 

changaaio a daap da 

known material ottledmiaaralctoadami. 

aeid ia deacribad under ita proper headiag. 

MAnuAiraaB, SinwBAn on, io Obam., lCnO,BO. 
-f 6aq. Thia salt ia obtained hf diaaolving m UhoxMa 
in aniphnric aoid. It forma Ivga tranapaiwit omMi 
of a pinUah hue, raiying io thapa and oompodtion, 
according to the tamparatura at whioh they ara d^ 
poaited and tha nambm of eqnivalmita of water iHiiah 
they contain. Tha salt ia axtanoivefy uacd to ^dag 
and calico-printing, and oecaaionally in madlotoa. It 
forms double aalta with potash and aoda.. and ad alam 
with anlphata of alamtoa. whioh most not be oonfoundad 
with the alnma formed by the eesquianlphateiff man- 
ganese with the enlphatea of the alkuiea. The formnlm 
of these alums will help to explain thie mattmr t— 

AlgO,380t,MnOSO,+84aq, maagaaeae-alnmina- 
uum. 

MuaO.SSOsiKOfSOa-fSdaq, maaganese-potaak- 
alum. 

It will be seen fWim thia that to one case the prato- 
manganio salt replao' tha alkaline anlpbate ; wlme, to 
the other, the aluc.'.icula eesquunlphate 11 replamd 
by the oorreaponding aeeqniaulphate of manganeee. 
The aulphateorthe aeaqaioxide ia formed by diaaolving 
the aenquiozide in aulphnrio aoid at a gentle beat. It 
ci^Btalliaes with difficulty, tha aolution being instantly 
decomposed by heat. 

MAHOAKoau, SuLPHiDXB o*. — ProtoBolphide of 
manganeae ocoura native in blaok maaaeain manganeae 
blende. The anbydroue aulphide may be obtained aa 
a dark green powder by treating togemer a mixtura of 
aulphnr and binoxide of manganese. The hydracted 
salt ia obtained aa a flesh-colonrad preoipitate when a 
aolution of a salt of manganeae is aeeompoaad by an 
alkaline aulphide. An oxysnlphide of manganeae has 
been formed by pasting hydrogen over anlpbate of 
manganeao at a red heat. Biuphide of manganeae 
forma oompounda with the aulphidei of potassium and 
sodium, containing three eqaivalenta of the former to 
one of the latter. 

Mavobl-Wubzxl, or MAveoLi>-WvBZB&. (Ara 
Beta.) . 

MAiroxnBA,iadfit;if-a-rd (fromfaaiico,aod Lat./arc, 
I bear), in Bot., a gen. of the net. ora. Anaeordiaeeee. 
M. indiea produces the mango, a fruit whioh is highly 
esteemed in tropioal coantriea. This fruit ia a drnpe, 
large, flattened like a lens, and kidney-shaped. When 
B, it is yellow or reddi^, with aoft and pulpy flesh, 
)d with juice. Several Tarietiea of the mango-tree 
are oultivated, "which yield fraita differing greatly in 
» and flavour. Unripe mangoes are nsed for midcing 
pickle called rkutora. 

IxiroLB, mdn&-gl fGer. moi^aO* a well-known ma- 
ne for amootoing linen and cotton artielea. In its 
usual form it conaista of on oblong reotangnlar wooden 
cheat, filled with atones, which load it to the degree ot 

S reaaure which it ia required to exert upon two qyB^ 
era on which it reata, and whioh, by roiling baekinfrda 
and forwards over the linen spread upon • smooth auv* 
face beneath, render it amooth and level. It it worked 
by the hand, the moving wheel being fumiahed with 
teeth upon both eorfaces of ita periphery ; and, hwtog 
a notch out out at one part, allows a pinion, unifbrmiy 
driven in the direction, to act altemaicly upon ita o^ 
aide and inside, so as to cause the redprocMingaiottoD 
of the obeet. There are aevefal vapetiea of pitoBit 
mangles; amongst whioh may ba mentioned out in 
which the linen is rolled round a cylinder revolvtog to 
stationary baaringa, and praaaad aownwarda by hnm; 
weigbta bung upon its axes, against a curved bedBaada 
to slide baokwarde aad forwardsL or altematato gram 
aide to aide. 

Maboo. (See MABcrtfBBA.) 

Maboo-i IBS, aidii/-ee (JWgnemMe fibua), a gtgL to 
lebth., usuaDy termed & PctoncanM,aa4 bmongtogto 
the olaea Perotdm of Ouxier, on aeeouni of thf Vaami 
ff M belDg ineerted fl^er back thau tba pMItoltoli- 

ral longfllamenta benaatk the peotoral & vitoSiflIa- 
oaeata ara, to filet, ftaan^nnf that fid. tkataathaia 







cn^pftiQiitniintiwd^ t&e«m*pni|imicjw 
tlwmoiillL; fie ejM life leim, end t^leesd TCiy sar* 
weed; esdt anallj, Ike dernlflu ere siKKrt etide^idi^ 
•epAMted, wkSe the oeadel fla Is large end more or 
less forked. Hie meago-flsh is esteemed a ^eet deli- 
eaej in Indie, end it w found nrindpiltj in Oban* 
ndl Greek, offSangor, end in and abont the mooths of 
the riTere which interaeet the Bnnderbunda. The 
frietest interest is eitaohed to it from the Ihot of its 
jklding isTnelaes: whioh fsetwas first disooTered bj 
Pr. Oantoc^ the jear 1638. Pr. Cantor fodnd that 
e mango-fish weighing two TOunds would yield, on the 
evarage. sixty-five grains ox isinglass, an article whioh 
seUi in In^ at the rate of sixteen mpees, or £1. 12s. 
per ponnd. Several other varieties of the mango-flab 
ere found in the warm latitudes of Aflrioa and America, 
and nearly aU bear e olose resemblance to the type 
whioh has just been described. 

MurGOMrsxK. (dee Oincxina.) 

lleKonoTB. (dec BmaorBona end Atxosnkix.) 

hCiniA. (decivBAifm.) 

SCijrxoBnAxrs. or Mavx, sidn-i-ke'-dae, is the 

name of a religiona sect founded towards the close of« 
the 3rd century, by one Hani, or Manes. He was a 
' Persian by birth, educated amona tho Magi, and his 
system was an attempt to blend Ghristianily and the 
religions of ancient Asia. The system is based upon 
duaiism, thoro being euppoaed to he two dieiinot 


^ „ destitute of l^ht, ooidd onl^ 

Bverv^ind of work through whkii mu 

world, whioh is the kingdom of darkness, tnaki 
e pleasant home, was forUdden. Absttaanoe«C-^ 
sexual intemonrae was regarded aa emonf 
was a eontinning of tha first sin and aprepmgof niW < 
prisons for the soul. The aedtiorcs, or lower clasSvtlf. 
members, were permitted to eat meat, to to 

ocoapy themielvea with material and lUduatiial Mw 
enits, and to^U pubKo ofQoee ; but were also bounds 
Bupplythe elect with all the neoessarias of Ufa. HUnw 
sent ont twelve apoeties, and these wese aflerMttm 
represented in the ohurch by twelve magistri, with tk\ 
thirteenth invisible one, douhtiess Mapes himidlfv at 
their head. A ftar these were eeveniy-two bisbope, wl|0i 
had under them presbyters, deacons, evangaUi^' ai^. 

lea, ana th^ w 



„ described as being ell splendour, truth, boUiieaei 
goodness, and happiness, and eurroanded by twelve 
aooe, or worlds of light, whioh, as a heavenly sodiao, 
preside over tha great year of the world. These, how- 
ever, are not emanations from God, but God is one with 
.. .. *. /i — “If one substance. 

f darknees, 

^ i which the 

prince of darkness suBtaina ttie same relation to his 
inferiors as tlio god of light ocoupies in hia kingdom. 
By an inroad made by the lowers of darkneaa into the 
kingdom of light, the primitive roan, the flrat-bom of 
God, waa overthrown and impriaoned. He waa aubae- 
quently delivered ; but a portion of tho light remained 
imprisoned in the darkness. God then brought into 
existence the present univerae, that it might be a recep- 
taole for this lost light ; and two new heavenly powers, 
Obriet and the Holy Ghost, proceeded from God to 
ndeem the detained light. The man Adam is then 
formed by the prince of darkness after the image of 
the primitive man, comprising, ai in a microcosm, the 
oloareat light with the grossest darkness. From him 
proceeded the human race, each member of which 
presents a mixture of the two elements light nd dark- ; 
ness; and in each succeeding generation the power of 
the Ught ia weakened by the ascendancy of the dark- 
ness. To brwi^ this dominion, Christ himself appeared 
in order to rev^ Main the lost truth ; bat his lifo 
upon earth, his sufleringB and death, were a mero 
semblance, for the essentially pure light of bis being 
oooJd not unite itself to gross matter. The statements 
of the Haw Testaniont were only partially true : the full 
truth regarding Chriat was first revealed by the Para- 
clete (Manes). They denied the gennineness of the 
Ooepeb, and Acte of the Apostles ; the Epistles were 
regarded as interpolated; while many apocryphal 
writings, especially the Aota of Thomaa, were made 
BIO otvj them, ihe work begun by Christ required 
for ite completion Manes, the iParadeto promised by 
Clirist, to lead men to a knowledge of the complete 
truth, Dy revealing the secret relations of the universe, 
mid the means of baman freedom. The 

redemption of man they held to eonsist in a knowledge 
of the revelationt made by Obriat and Manea, reapect- 
iog the eharaoter of the tfvo empires, the sold dud iU 
ration to the body, and uooRCepmding mode of hfe. 
their syitMi of ethiea ^ thus of a Mv^y as^ 
I bsStd ou the eouviotiou of the intriimo evil of 


the other eleoti. xhey had no templM, 


^ers. Aftoe. 


ship consisted chiefly in hymns and prayo] 
the death of Hanes, his adherents in Ferna were ivih 
jeoted to a long persecution, and many of themaeu. 
said to have fled to Hindoatan. In Syria, Bgrpi^ 
Palestine, and other countries, they early made uiet 
appearance, and tho northern coast of Africa baeagto ' 
one of their principal seats. Under CoustaUtine foop 
enjoyed toleration ; but the euooeeding ChristiBuemp^ 
rora issued severe decrees against thsm. Hevorttacless, 
they oontinued to prosper for a long time. Their con* 
grentions were uumerons, and had many able leaders. 
In Italy, and especially at Borne, they were very nume* 
rouB, and maintained intimate relatlona with the eongre* 
gatioDB in other oountries. Fopo Leo I. took severe 
measures against them, Valentiaian III. pnniahad them 
with oxile, and Justinian ordered them ^ to be put to 
death. By these perseontions the sect graduaQy be- 
came extinct, although traces of it are found in mter 
centuries in Gaul and Spain, and its influenoe la to be 
traced in many of the new sects of tiie middle ageB, 
Augustine was for nine ysars a member of this seel, 
but left them when he found not among them tbe 
thoroughness of learning nor the pnriU of eharaoter 
that he bad expected ; and he beceme afterwards their 
most seolous opponent,— Mosbeim's XeeUtiatHm 
cal HiHory ; Heander's Chureh HMorjft pr. 0. F. 
Baur’s Pus ManiehaUeXe aoek im 

Qucllen unteriuehtf TUbingen, 1881> 

Mxkivbbt, miln'-i-faat (Lat. m<Mi{f«stof, clear, platn, 
open), in Com., is a paper containing the piurtionlait 
or a ehip and cargo, including the name and tonnage of 
vessel, the name of tbe place to which it belongs end 
name of master ; the names of the nlaoes where the 
goods on board have^een laden and lor wldob tbqy ate 
destined ; a particular acconnt of tbe paokages on b^isd^ 
with their marks, contents, shippers, consigneep, 
as far as may be known to the master. The maDlfipi^ 
must be made out, dated, end signed by tbe maalw 'of 
the vessel at the place or plaoeS where the goodly .06 
any part of them, are taken on board. 

AlAVinsco, h an apdiogy, or 

declaration, in writing,, made by e prinoe, sbowhu hm 
intentions to begin a war, or other enterprise, vcilb tifo 
motives that inouoed him to it, and the reasons' tot. 
which he fonndi bis right and pretensions. , 

Mavibov, fada'-e-kof, in Bot., the Ossseva,, a gep#;pC 
tbe nat. ord. Eupkorhiaeaa^ The speoiea Jf, aWwsi^, 
the bitter cassava, ia an important food-|Meduq»g 
plant. Cassava-meal, which ia largely emphjredto W - 
making of the oesseve bread or eakesia eMMntqkqge 
among the Inbabitente of tropleel Aoiisrica, is dbmiliii 
by gritiug tbe wethed roots and theu auMsOting thd 
pulp to pressure end beat. Tbe roots ehd expraai ‘ 
juiee ere virulent poisons, owing ehfelly to tfaf | 
of hydrocyanic aoid; but their jpoisonouiil ' 
are removed by the washlM and healtog. i 
starch, taploea-meal or Brasilian Mrrem 
tapioon, hre likewise prepered ftom the t0< 
starch is deposited Ikom the expresaed jnn. 
purified by washing with Wafer. Tsploqa is i 

dielM rabiliani* TAs ■■ 

Weal is thn jSsa < 








liftvoiirw) with' •vomatiof. The epe^ee Jf. JUIpL the 
emt oaiMva, hM oone 4>f the noieonoiM pioperm of I 
»Jie former ep#^. lie root i» » oomnum •rtkle<^{ 
food in the weet Indieo end eome parte of Booth 
Amerioa. It ie ae mealjr as the potato when boiled, 
Oaasara vneal, bread, and ataroh.ae wettaa tapiooo, are 
prepared from the aweet root in small ^aastities. 

M*ir-or-WAS. a term.penerallj applied to all reeaela 
belonffing to the rojal navy, whether ehipa of the line, 
jUgates, or of any other danomination ot reesel. The 
dmae of her Miyeety*s nary may be thus deioribed 
from the rnlea on the eubjem* in the ** Navy List/*— 
1. JRrat SaiMi, which oompriee all ehipe oarryinff 110 
lenne and upwards, or tboee in which the oomplement 
consists of 1,000 men or more. 2. Second Kaicot whioh 
oomprim one of her Mi^estya yaohte, and all ships 
osrrying nndsr 110 gnns, and more than BO guns; or 
the oomplements of which are nnder 1,000 and not leas 
than 800 men. 3. Third Baton comprise her Majsaty's 
other yachts, and all such vessels as may bear the flag 
or pendant of anv admiral-superintendent or oaptain- 
Bupsriiitendsnt or one of her Majesty's docVy^rda ; and 



xair-OT-WAB. 

all ships carrying flO and not less than 60 gnna ; or the 
oomplements of which are under 800 and more than 600 
mM. 4. Fourth Rafeo, whioh comprise all frigate- 
hoilt ships of which the complements are 600 ana not 
Ion that 410 men. 6. Fifth iZafss, whioh comprise ail 
aUps the complements of which are 4(X) and not less 
tbw 300 men. 6. Sixth Bateo are those whioh com- 1 
prise all other classes of ships bearing a captain. The I 
remainder of the vessels of the royal navy arc enumc- 1 
rated under the title of sloops,'* which embraces all 
vessels oommanded by commanders," and the rest of 
the vessels commands by lieutenants ; both of which 
iMter classes are not ** rated ** as the former denomina- 
tions are. The out in the present article represents a 
ga is apparent from her rig and the number 
bers of guns wliich the bears. Navt.) 
Mait-ov-Wab Bird. (See Fbxoatb-Bxbo.) 

Hi-BOB, mda'-cr (Lat. Maacriaai, from aiaaeo, I re- 
snuDliinXiaw, so culled from being the usual residence 
the owner, seems to have been a piece of territory 
held by a lord or great personage, who occupied a part 
of lb, simuch as was ueoesaary for the use of his own 
immiNiiate family, and granted or leased the remainder 
to tenants for stipulate rents or serricoa. The former 
JfM muled terra dominieaiit, or demesne lend, as 
being occupied by the lord endhisaervanta: the latter, 
temmntalee, or tenemental lands, from being { 
msirl^ted among tenants. The tenementid lands of 
terotties were anciently distingaishod bv different 
names, according to the modes of tenure. ‘Book-land, 
cwohartefland, was that which waaludd by deed undw 
>Mrtain reuU and free servioes, and in effect differed no- 
tiuug ttom free socage lands. Hanoa have arisen moat 
1100 


ioftha fraabcAd tananta vfco bold of partioiilariBaBon. 
I i^-IM,onthaothar baadyWaaluda^iiowritin^ibitO 
I diatribntad among iba oommoii paopla.at tba.ptaioiffn 
of tha lord, and raaumed at diaeratmn, Iming, indand, 
land held In the viUenag a. Hanors #atw Ibcmerly 
callid baroniea, andavaiy lord or baron waa oiBpowofed 
to bold a domestio eonrt, oallad the oonrt bam, for 
redresshig misdemeanonra and nniaanaaa within tiw 
manor, and for settling dispntes among tba tanaata. 
This oonrt is an inseparMla ingradiant of every manor* 
and if the number of suitors should so fall.as not to 
leave saflBoient to make a jury or homage, the manor 
itself is lost. As to the origin of manors, we are told 
that anciently a certain compass of nound was gnntu^ 
by the king to some man of worth, for him nod faia 
heirs to dwell upon and to exaraise some jarisdiction, 
more or less, as he thought good to grant widua that 
circuit, but performing such aervioes and payingiroch 
yearly rent as by this grant was reqoirea. xheie 
superior lords afterwartls parcelled out their lands to 
others, receiving rent and services for them, and were 
the lords paramount over these smaller manors. These 
smaller manors came to be subdivided in like manner, 
to the detriment of the snperior lords; till, by the 
Statute of Westminster 8 (18 Edw. 1. o. 1), it was 
directed that upon a" sales or feoffments of land, the 
feoffee shall hold thf ms, not of his immediate feoffor, 
bot of the chief lor ' :>f the fee of whom the feoffor 
himself held it. It, the present day, a manor sig- 
nilleth rather the jurisdiotion and royalty incor- 
poreal than the land or site ; for a man may have a 
uiuuor in eront, i,e. the right and interest of a court- 
baron, and the perquisites thereto belonging, without 
any part of the land. 

Manbabd Boor, mJlnaard\ in Arch., a onrb roof 
formed of four contiguous planes, of which each two 
have an external inclination, the ridge being the line 
of concourse of the two middle planes. It is well 
adapted to a house sarmonnted by a parapet so high 
as to cover the lower plane of the roof. It derives its 
name from that of its inventor, ffraD 9 ois Mansard, a 
Krenoh architect. 

Manbx, mhnte (Lat. aianfo, or fsaatvia), in Law, 
denotes a house or habitation, either with or without 
land. In Scotland, the term was originally appb’ed to 
a portion of ground in a parish set. apart for the 
ciorgyninn ; but now it is used to designate his faonse, 
the ground to which he is entitled being called bis glebe 
or glebe land. 

Mabbtob, is/ln'-fhe-oii (Lat. meiuio), in Law^ is 
commonly used to denote the lord’s ohief dweUing- 
bouse within bis fee. Among the ancient Bomans, 
manoio was a place appointed for the lodging of tiie 
princes, or of soldiers in the journey. Maneion-honse, 
in cases of bufglary, fto., is taken for any house or 
dwelling of another. 

MAifSLAUGHTBB, mJtn-ofaii/-ter, is the unlavrful hill- 
ing of another, without malice, express or implied. 
(See Mubdbb.) 

MABSTSAnino. (See KmrAPrnifk) 

Mab-trapm, m/in'-trope, are engines to catch tres- 

f iassers, now unlawful, unless set in a dwelling-house 
or defence, between sunset and sanriae, by 7 & 8 
Gen. IV. o. 18. 

Mavital, mdn'-H-iU (Lat. manualie, from aiofittt, the 
band ), is applied to something that may he employed or 
used by the hand. It is also the name of a ser^e-book 
used in the Church of Home, and containing the rites, 
directions to the priests, and prayers used in the ad- 
ministration of the aaoraments, the foim of blessing 
holy water, end tba service osM in^prooeasiotts. In 
Literatnre, it is frequently applied to a class of boohs 
of a sise to be easily handed, and professing to give n 
oonoise account of tiie anbiecto of which they treat. 

liAiruOAmo, mda-w-Ukv-she-P (Lat., from eHmar, 
band, and copto, I take), in Law, a writ that lay^ for a 
man taken on auspioion of felony, Ae-, who cannot bo 
admitted to bail by the shwlff or others having power 
to let to mainprise. ' 

MAirimvotoB, ai&i-n-dah'-lor, was an aneiantolBeer 
of tiie Chnvoh, who gave the sigaal for tbOehoibiers 
to sing, marked tbemeaenre, beat time, and regolMea 
the mntic, by the motions ot bla hand, k 
MA irvfAOTUitB, iaAfMi;^W-Miir Jfliat. fPMmt, the 
hand, and /ode, 1 make), inPoL Hoon., nu^, in iki 









oampriM 

i 1 ^ an iiM indotiiT iti tbe| 


'lii^ •*<» ppmi . 

« 1^ an Midi indoti^ 

fBimor «ib«tal^ of wHii the iiMr of 

TCOd^D^theiOdfuMtotanii. It m w i^ui bo to 

inelndo «n tbo voriom bfonobci of iodoitry, oio^t 
M ora employad in obtoimoff tbo motarbU pro- 
d|M in thair notural otote; m mining, flibing, Ac. 
Tbo volna of onj aittcia is mode up of the volno of the 
cow motoriol ond the toIuo of the labour or ohilt tbot 
boa boon ezpendod upon it. In oome eotoc tbo one, 
ond in others tbo otlu»r olement prodominotos. Fce- 
quentlr, eron » groat deal ori»h<mr te ozpended upon 
wbot is tarniad tbo row jnatariali indo^ atriotly 
opOikbiC, the ontiro rolue of the row noterioi io made 
up df the value of tbe labour required in obtaining it, 
ond in its eonreyoneo to the place of monufoetiire. 
Tbo mere'motter of commoditfes costs nothing. Tbe 
of the xnanufoeturer is to prodnee bis ortioles as 
obooply, or ot as omall on expenditure of labour, as 
pbMHiio; ond hence the perfection of a nianufaeture 
WMisti in the being able to effect the desired changes 
in ‘the row material ot the least possible expense of 
labour. Competition aott as a noucrful stiniuliis upon 
tbe mannfactnrer to produce bis articles as cheaply 
as possible. In order to secure the greatest amount 
of profit, ho must strive to lessen as much as possible 
the expense of production. This is prineipHlly effected 
by the introduction of machinery. ** There is,’* says 
Babbage, ** perhaps no single eironmstance which dis> 
tinguislies onr country so remarkably from all others, 
iia the vast extent to which vie h^ive carried onr con- 
trivanoes of tools end machines ior forming all those 
oonTenieiioes of which so large a quantity is consumed 
by almost every class of tbe commnnity. The amount 
m patient thought, of repented experiment, of happy 
exertion of genius, by which onr manufactures have 
lieen created and carried to their present excellence, 
is Maroely to be imagined." The chief advantages of 
inaohineTy resnlt from the addition they make to human 
power, and the economy they effect of human time. 
With every contrivance of a new tool, every introduc- 
tion of anew machine in luanufaoture, hnmHii labour 
is abridged. In all our larger manufactories, mimerous 
instances occur of tbe application of the power ot steam 
to overcome resistances which it would require far 
greater expense to surmount by animal labour. Ho ex- 
tensive ana important is the economy which machinery 
jvrodncM of human time, that almost all its advan- 
tages night be embraced nnder this one bead . Among 
the other advantages of machinery are tbe economy of 
materials employed; the accuracy and identity of the 
work; the executing operations too delicate for human 
toneh i tbe inorease or diminntion of velocity ; tbe ac- 
cumulating, regulating, and registering powers; and 
the system of copying, taken in its largest sense, by 
wbieh a large number of copies are obtained from one 
original. Besides tbe introduction of machinery, there 
are certain economic principles which, by being carried 
out in manufacture, tend to diminish the expense of 
labour. One of the roost important of these is a proper 
division of labonr among tbe persons employed. A 
great waste of time and labour is necessarily incurred 
when one has to carry on successively several opera- 
tions. There is always some time lost in the changing 
from ooe operation to another; and neither the human 
band nor head can instantly change its employment 
with foil effeot. There is also a large degree of shill 
acquired by frequent repetition of the same proeeHes. 
(Am DmiiOK 07 Lsnona.) There is a further im- 
portant principle in division of labour ; viz., that the 
maatar can tlms purchase the precise amount of akUl 
or power neoessary for each procass ; wharaas, if the 
wbolB wOfk were executed by one workmen, be must 
poa i e s s skill to perform tbe most difiScult ee well ee 
eMoth to execute the mMt laborious. But it may 
readf^ be eupposed that this division of labour can 
only with advantage be earned to a certain poidt. In 
order toeoudnot an astaUfshiiiiODt moat profitably, it is 
•meat that the whole time of each persiw onght to 
bolklly.oooiroled. If it be (bund that a certain number 
of inmvidoaw are noeesiBry to earn ont a manufro- 
,«oro with wdoaaabdivis^ of liiBMr,ao aato afiMfoll 
ctioapArion to each, ibeneesvy MiekinaimAMitQiT ^^t 
to emnhnra direet.mqltiptd'oftbienttmber, in' order to, 
t'MAwjiilMvarti^atthot^tddm ll^forliakiiUM,. 
11»I 


tagrauajy cortied om tban it ia JtiUteH — 

faeturer wlmoM owompldym paraosiaor 
the principle ^ aibdlrim of Inboitf,; pp 
ankles at a greater cott; and in , 

large menufecturtr who onntoya n sminlfor L, 
mnitiple of ten muat do 4o ilkewiaii. A ffood < 
depends, too, upon th« mne of maanfliotiim M. ^ 
Itsbments. Where the artiele in tbo couiftM tdijMlh 
faotnre hM to be gonvayed from one opeMtM- Io 
another, it is evident that thb can bo woba OtleMt 
expense when they are all worUngln tbojamo Midb* 
lislunent. The circumatancM that moM paafiiMtl|y' . 
tend to tbe siiooess of manufacturing inoMlnr 'mlm 
country are various, but may ba dtvidad iw djldt 
olaeses,— physical and polrtieal. AmongtlMi motilpfo^ 
minent of the physioal oiroumstancce that taod tn ihw 
direction, one of the principal is readiness of .jluw«g% 
■nppUcB of the raw material to be mapufim tu lwid. * 
Where the raw materiai has to ba brought from % 
distance, its cost, especially if it be of o bl|||y Op 
heavy nature, will be very much inoreeaad, and OM* 
scquently, also, the cost of the manufoctoiod 
whioh, unless favoured by other eircurostanoas, caoaot 
be produced so cheaply aa in those plaota that i 


more favouralily situated in that rsepaot. In tka s„ 
history of a manufaeturing eommunitiTk wbart iWw 
means of transport are few, it will be almost aihnjys 
found that the artioie will be manufactured ttiir thcMO 
spots where nature has placed the raw matcriaL Bimi 
more important than tbe poasession of the raw 
material is the command of power which a oenntfy 
may afford for the carrying on the manobiotittni aa 
water-power, fuel, Ac. To our veluabll iniaaa of coal 
more than anything else is this country iadebtcdlbr 
her enormous manufaoturiag indnstry. Without a 
cheap and abundant supply of fuel, our ataaniiODffaiaa 
wtmld be of comparatively little use. The climate of a 
country hue also an Important influenca ovar imuin- 
factoring industry, as wtil as the situation of a country 
for comnieroe, and the possessioa Of rivers that may 
serve as meane of eonveyanoe. Among tba ctreum* 
Htsnoes of a political nature that ocatrilmta to tho 
progress of manufacturing industry, are i ““ 


proper^ and freedom to carry on the varioaa opari* 
tiiiijs of their manufaeture: the absence of meoepediei 
and the non-interference of government in Induatnoua 
undertakings. Borne are dinosefi to maintain that tho 
taxation to which we are suDjectad in tide conntry baa 
been favourable to the progress of industi^vhy camiMt 
a man to put forth all bis energies to prereat hkiNW 
from einking in tbe sooial ecale. There can bO ll0le 
doubt that the greet inequality of fortune that lita ' 
prevailed in this coiAitzy has had a material infiiwiMO 
ID exciting a spirit of invention and indttstnramoiijlua 
less opulent classes.— Bef. Enepelopviia SHtufm/btn 
EneycloptKlia MetropolUama ; beiiv a Trsetisa.on tho 
Manufactures and Machinery of Qreat Britain,' ^ P. 
Barlow, with Introduction by 0. Babhagfi 
Ehilowphp qf 2fan^fneturt»t by Sbnmonds* 
MAKurACTUxx or Cabtbxs^— O arptta wera itad 
brought into use by the inhahitants of BSitaai Oohpw 
tries, who threw them on the ground or floor, OT Ofar 
tbe low couch on which they were in tho haolfc'Of ilk- 
ting or sleeping. Tbe smell thick woollen eatprtol'M . 
Bast was also materially ealoalated to, add io f 
Bonal eobfortoftbocewbodwritinteiitOiiift't 
warmth end protection from any dai^cN i 
from tbe earth over wbieh Choir tiota wsvo.p 
In Kgypt, Byria, Turk^, and Persia, Cba I 
theehief artioie of fnmttiire to ba fpm Iti 


of Cba pe^. fuanl^ 
nte nis of okitm Ifl i 
dbertbamiSSrty, 


little more In addition. Tbe 

ooQBtry dvtee from the middle of 
their mennfhetnre wee net aerriafl on ^ 
until the middle of the 18 ^ oentmw, mtin 
efter it bad been introduasd^telinnee 
In olden timee, even the floem of fit ri^i 
wm eoeernd tiiili essaw errushes, and 

»fl*oripns. The 





ICimiiikotttre of Caarp^ 


Stt fiurious rich oolooHi innomdAd bj ataofdflr* Thors 
is littls ur no sttsmpt made to prodnos thsrsfwifr 
«nd symmstriosl psttsms that ats sesB in ostpsts of 
Xaraposa numafsetafs. A fmoiiis Torksj ssrest 
fhoQld bs frae firom anp adioistasa of ffrs«Q« whirls 
ths SBorsd eolonf of the followers of Hahomst. Ths 
warp is mads of Tory strong liasn or cotton thread, 
and tha eoloufad worsted, it tied to it in tufts, which 
are afterwarda oat, to bring them to the same lersl. 
As the terms ipofp. weft, CToia, thooi, will be often 
used in this article, it will bo necessair to mention, 
that the warp or chain consists df the strings of cotton, 
linen, or hemp, that extend longitudinally from end to 
end of the lenim of earpet. and the weft or shoot is the 
line or lines that are Introdnoed transversely, from aide 
to eide of the pieoe, between the threads of the wsrp, 
es the eltemate threads of this component part of the 



Tapestry, Azminster, Dutch, Venetian, and rrinted 
Felt carpet. Brussels oarpets consist of an upper sur- 
face of worsted yarn atta^ed to a strong coarse linen 
web { lines of worsted are arranged with those of the 
warp, proceeding in the same direction from end to 
end of the length of the pieoe. As many threads of 
worst^ are pat in each of these lines, or ** ends," as 
thi^ are generally called, as there are colours in the 
^oee. wefto. or shooto, are used, one passing 
above and &e other under the woollen yams, by which 
tbM are bonnd tightly together, and give substance 
and solidity to the whole fabric. Tha pattern is made 
by drawing loops of these yarns above the surface of I 
the liiMii oaiii, between each passage of the shoots 
side to side. The means by which this arrange- 
ment it effeoted are rather complicated, and require to 
be seen to be thoroughly understood. Each coloured 
yam tiiet aids in forimng the pattern passes through a 
email metal loop, Ofdled a "mail;" cords are attached 
to these mails, which pass over pulleys arranged in a 
frame above the loom, and fastened to a roller near i 
the floor ; etringSt called lashes," arc attached to the 
cords that are nuitened to the mails, every lash being 
irasBftd round aU the cords attached to the yarns that it 
is nsoessary to raise above the surface in each trans- 
verse ridira of the pattero ; and there are os many 
laAee astnere are ridges or stripes necessary to com- 
nlste the entire pattern from beginning to end. The 
longer the space the pattern occupies, the greater wilt 
be tne wunnw of lasnes required ; thus, in a pattern 
which oocors once in every yard of the length, there 
will be three times as many lashes required as there 
will ihr a pattern which occurs three times in every 
yard. When the process of weaving carpets is in pro- 
grett, each successive ridge is formed in this manner 
The lash which holds the cords attached to ths yams 
which must l^cn be bronght above the surface of the 
linen basis, is pulled towards him by the weaver : this 
raises the required yarns to a considerable extent, and 
the weaver is enabled to thrust a long thin pieoe of 
wood, called a ** sword," aboot four or five inches wide, 
nnder the loops that have been thus raised ; a thin 
wire is then introdnoid, and the sword is withdrawn. 
Ths loops are next drawn tightly over the wire ; half of 
the linen threads of the chain are raised, and the other 
half and the woollen yams are lowered. The upper 
weft is then shot through by means of the shuttle, the 
positloii of the alternate threads of the ohain and the 
yams reversed, and tha unfler welt is shot throngh. 
The whole is then pressed tightly together with an 
instmment oi^ed the ** batten when this has bsen 
' dons, the yams required to Ihrm the next ridge are 
brought above the surface, and tha process auwady 
dew nbed it repeated until the piece is completed. 
When a ■smoient quantity of carpet has been made, 
tta wires am pulled ont. In the Wilton carpets, the 
loops thus formed over the wires are ont, and form a 
yelmt-pile surfaca t .each wire is grooved, and a sharp 
nil#, the point of whieh works in tha groove, is drawn 
ttrmghtha won^, and the wire is fre^ thus, instead 
« Kiddenninster carpets, some- 

iipt- 


oarpets ooiisist» flsr ihemoit pisiA of,«h»iL,, 
of two cloths, which am 

cloth being pmfoeC in itsdf, apd aecesmSig^ flUl 
oolour. XiddsEBsiiister esMts, eomfUlliug of C. 
and even Ihnr Cloths, eoUed three-i^ and four^ffly 
pets, have baen madci hut thosawuioh ooudstof two 
dotbs only ara tha most oommon. llai^ ookmiscanbo 
introdimm into Kiddenninster carpets by ualny 41^ 
rent eotonred wefts ; hot this gives a striped appaaN 
snoe to tha surface, which deteriorates flrom its appear^ 
anoe. In manufaetnriiig this sort of eaipets, two 
ohaitta of different colours are used, and two shoots 
corresponding in ooloar with the ohaiae. The prooeas 
of weaving is oomplleated, and it was formerly mated 
by means of intricate and aambersone mnohineiy. 
This, however, was simpUfled by the introdnoUon of 
the barrel-loom, which has, in its tom, beoi supev- 
Bsded by the Jaoquard loom (ms WxxTnro), whim Is 
used in the manufacture of Brnssals and Wilton caiw 
pets as well as in making Kiddenninster carpets. Tapes- 
tiy oaroats are made in a manner similar to that in 
which Braasela and Wilton oarpets are mannftctured ; 
but only one yam is used instead of five or more of 
different colours, as in the oarpets just named. This 
yam is dyed at different parts of its length, to suit the 
requirements of the p i .tem, and as the whole pattern 
is printed on the yam ^ thw machinery r^nired is of a 
far less complicated nnnire than when it is required to 
pull many yams of diQerent oolours above the surface 
of the cloth which forms the basis in order to produce 
the desired design. Axminster carpets are made at 
Axminster, in Devonshire, in a manner similar to that 
in which Turkey carpets are manufactured. Tufts of 
worsted are tied to a warp of strong linen and secured 
by a linen weft. The process is tedious, and the car- 
pets are necessarily expensive ; they are made in one 
piece, to suit the sixe of the rooms for whieh they am 
required. Dutch and Venetian carpets are made in 
oroinary looms. The patterns adopted are usually 
stripes or large plaids. The ohain consists of stripes 
of worsted yarns of different colours, and the shoot is 
generally a thick black cord of wool or cotton, or these 
materials combined. When a transverse stripe of a 
different colour is required to give the oppearanee of 
plaid, a different shoot must be used. The Dutch oar- 
pets are a coarse variety of the Venetian, the ohain 
consisting of dyed hemp, on which account they am 
sometimes oalied string carpets. The printed felt oar- 
pets are made of coarse wool and hair, brought into a 
compact mass by the process of felting (ms FxLTQrfl), 
and the pattern is imprinted in oolours by means of 
rollers on which it is ont. Of the carpets that have 
been mentioned, the felt carpets are the cheapest} 
thi^ are also servioeabla and comfortable, being warm, 
and: quite impervions to draughts. Bmsiela oarpets 
are the most expensive ; bnt this is, In a great measum, 
compensated by their dnrahility. Tams^ caipets 
are cheaper, bnt the colonrt are not so luting as t&oia 
of the Brussels oarpets. Dutch and Venetisin oarpats 
are sometimes laid dowu in sitting-rooms, bnt ihej 
are more generally used for covering stairoaseai they 
are cheap, ont far fiv>m durable. 

Mxkuicibbxov, mda-w-arisk'-wa (Lai. mmiis and 
mitlo), in Bom. Antiq., was the form by whioh davea 
were released from their condition ; eo oaUad beoaUsa' 
the? wem sent, as it were, out of the hand or power 
of their master. There were three ways in wUoh sUvm 
wem manomitted,-4>y oimiMa, oensos, or win. The 
first of these wso the most ancient, and in it the slave 
was brought before the magistrate, who laid Us wead^ 
vmdkia, upon bis bead, and dsblargd him to be ftee« 
The manumission by census wna eflboted by the name 
of the slave, with hi a master's oonsent, bring imartsd 
in the oenstts or public rsgistsr of the ritiieos. By 
will, aalave could ba made freeconditionslbr ornaeoa- 
ditkmaUy, or free and an hair of the testator. 9y 
manunristion the rriationahip of patron sad freedfiMB 
wan establkbed betwaan the partwi. There beve been 
vario ua forma of mannminion inJCnglaad. In thetlnie 
William I., viUrins warn maBBmi^ bf the ibMier 
deliveriiig them fay the right head to ihe^viteonat la 
fhU oown» showiag themmedoog. givii^ibemakiiMe 

w«hwih»leff|MKM . 
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ICaUnstNpHStfttvttKrtov 


nmM«r]n«ttqr l^ih* boadlBMi ift ^Mrtiiaaaf, 

SNMS1teirb<ijlianm 

Wi!WVMa4amaaotma^^ •& ■grimiltiifailiB- 
fieBfiMli, vied tcft ikimatihg meiiiirv wiUy ead at 
difteneee. It fe • nnSlIy oomMaed wHh the 
orainaw eorn-drittt so that the oom aadthoxnaam 
are deliTtred together. The maohidh ia generaUr so 
arcaeged that the maanre eaa, at the pleasure of the 
oolCivator, be deposited, aot only from two to three 
ioehea deeper in the giennd than the seed, bat from 
. tea to twelve in advance of it, so as to give the soil 
time to cover the manure before the next ooulten 
deposit the seed. The progress of the msnare-driil hss 
bem veiy slow, althoagh ^ advaoUges arising from 
its use are many and palpable. By placing the seed 
in direot eontact with mannre in the prooese of germi- 
natkm, it is wall nouriehed at that period in its growth 
when It moat needs aniitsnoe, in order to develop its 
llbrea and to extend its roots. 

Uairunsi, mdiHfres' (Fr. nMMusicerer, from wain, the 
hand, and overer, to work), a term applied in Agr. 
to vmetable, animal, or mineral matters introduced 
into the soil, either for the purpose of improving its 
texture or for directly nourishing the plants which 
grow fai it. Thus, if the soil bo too aiiO' with clay, 
sand ia used} if, on the contrary, it be too loose with 
oxeeis of sand, it will be benehtted by the addition of 
clay. Mart, e natural mixtare of clay and lime, some- 
timea containing a little silica and bitumen, is very U8C> 
ful as a mannre in the improvement of soils. Its great 
edvantsge is, that it dilates, cracks, and is reduced to 
powder by exposure to moisture and the atmosphere ; 
and it operates by subdividing the soil snd hastening 
decomposition. Quieh4inr, especially that derived 
from fossil or living shells, is a very excellent manure. 
In cold marshy soils, abounding in organic matter, it is 
particularly effloacions in converting animal and vege- 
tahle mattera into nourishment for plants. In conse- 
«fuonceof the alkali which osAm contain, they attract 
moisture from the atmosphere, and thus accelerate 
* vegetation. The moat universe] mineral manure known 
ia gypsum, or sulphate of lime ; but chemists are not 
agreed as to the way in which it acts upon vegetation. 
Ordinary manure oonsists of organised bodies, either 
animal or vegetable, in a state of decomposition. Oo- 
oontposing auimsl matter of every description forms 
one of the roost active manures, and in maov esses 
accelerates the decomposition of inert vegetable mat* 
ten mixed with it ; as in the mixture of dung and straw, 
which forms the ordinary refhse of the stable. Those 
bodies whioh are auldectto the most rapid decompo- 
sition are moat gnnerally employed as manure. All 
animal excrements ere powerful manures, and when 


tf they are over-manured. In the use of animal ma- 
nures, it is very important that they ehould be applied 
01 soon oe they begin to decompose, or os soon ae 
poesible ofterwme, and not suffered to rot and exhale 
their best oonitituent parte whilst lying in the farm- 
yard. The drainings and evaporatioD of adungheap 
oontain tts most vSnable eomponent parts. Animal 
maanres which decompose slowly geuerslly operate 
most effeotttoUy. Of those the best ie ground bones, 
the eflbote of which are long-continued ; the earthy 
matter contained in bones ia fr^ently beneficial to 
many crops. Amongst exerementitious solid substances, 
one of the most powerfnl is the dung of birds which 
food^n aoiioal food, especially the dung of sea-birds. 
Guano is a manure of this kind. (BrsQuawo.) Vege- 
tablofflaaaree ere often effeotive, especiaUy in the ease 
ofploiigbing in a green erop. £ms-ealw, when need re- 
oentuM kept dty, forms an excellent dressing for tnmip 
erops. 8M*w«edi,eoDsiatiDg of various epemesor./hei, 
a^,«Dd eoil^oww, are eoneiderably used ee msnurein 
many parte near the coast. The efitet of seaweed mo- 
unreistruttsient, anddoes not last for mom than a single 
6o€i If eleo a powerful manure; it suquiree no 
NtioUf but ie mrown into the ground with the 
The most ordinary muium nwra ooneieli of u 
ifif unimtl» fogotiMot and minefril eubetunos e . 
a iabotturlo nanare hmd fothainriM titan IntiM 
noittmn, last tha winter reini uhnald dfisolm Ik ^ 


erop. Am the atock of manure ia 
it fei the atttdy of agrioolturlsts to dig0^ 

is obtained. <dkt SmmniOBrnAva of . 

Mxinncaxrv. (Bkc PAUSoouinBr.) ^ \ 

MLuiuBoain, Aiduunnutijr. (ffm A&uxainmm 
MxHusoaiR.) 'v > 

Mar, mdip (Lat. mooM,* a towel, or olothi mm 
may have been origiuaUj drawn upon cloth), n ' 
neation of the snrfaoe.oi the earth, or any pirn Af ills 
exhibiting the lines of latitude and the relatjiin, 
tions of countries, mountains, seas, rivers, SO. For 
the eonstruotion of maps diflerent mathematical 
theses have been adopted. Pn^tetiou is one metm 
of construction, in which the boundariea of ooimtrili 
and their more remarkable features are repreeedt^ 
according to the rules of perspeoUve, on the suppoli*' < 
tion of the eye being placed on tome point or tim 
sphere, or at some given distance from U, whioh < 
bo iucreasod indefinitely. This method anewms vem 
well when the surface to be represented is of smgH 
extent and the point of view neerly over the control 
but when the surface is of great extent, plnees uiur 
the border of the ftrojeciion are much distorted. JBff* 
os/opmsat-mape are constructed on the supposltkm 
that the spherical surface of the earth to be represenfed 
is a portion of a cone, the vertex of whioh is rituafod . 
somewhere in the polar axis prodneed, and the conical 
surface is supposed either to touch the sphere in the 
middle parallel of the map, or to fall within the sphere 
at the middle parallel, and without ii at the extreme 

g arallels. The surface of the oone ia then supposed to . 
e spread out into a plane. Another method of con- 
structing maps depends upon the developmonl of n 
cylindrical surface, by whioh means they have the 
parallels of latitude and circles of longitude reiqpeot- 
ively represented by parallel straight linee. Terres- 
trial maps of this description ore usually called Jffsr* 
rator^g Chart§, although the invention it due to an 
Eugiiah inatheraatioian, Edward Wright. Otltriial 
ma/?$ are representatione of the positions of the etan 
OD a plane surface, constructed on similar prineiplea.r 
Maru, (Set Acaa.) 

Maxaboot, eidr'-d-Aoo (Arab, marhoutk, or anwm* 
btth, saint, or hermit), is a name giteo to a olaaa of re- 
ligious devotees among the Mohammedantor the Bar- 
bary states. They frequently affeot to work miraolea, 
and some of them are held in high estimation; but 
most of them are little better than vagabonds. 

klABAjrxA, mi-rM-td (after Moranti, a Venatimi 
physician and botanist), in Bot., the typiou goi|. ifflhg 
nat. ord. Marantactm. The epeoies Jf. imtnmMlm 

yields West-India arrr ^ 

and best-known 

as food. This ii , _ 

tnben of the plant: it forms a veiy firm jjdljy, lift Ip 
the most palatable and digestible starch known. 
name arrowroot wae origmally ^iplied to the rhlMtag, 


India arrowroot, one of the most jpaap 
wn nf the an^laeeooe •nbftanoet.iiM' > 
is is *extractea from the rbiiomlg' M : 


of this plant from the foot of Im being empk/od ^ tlk# 
native Indians to form a sort ofMultwe for woliHI 
inflicted hr poisoned arrows. The name 
has sinoe been riven to other eterohee used oe 

this oonntry. The speoies Jf. ramiitttma also 

arrowroot, and is largely cultivated in the Bast iMMiir 
MABAifTAoui,«idr-d».ftti'-ts.f, in Bot., the Jtierritie 
or Arrowroot fam., a nat. erd. of JKoeesrikMlISlis^ 
sub-class Petahidta, oonststlog of hitbaaedlie fliaidlll' ' 
having a close reeeroblaace to OrnffUnraoMA* iBm 

distinctive oheraoteraaiw, in their inorekrM»|er|tiri^ \ 

anth ; in one of the lateral atamana bringlmaBniid 
the other two abortive; in the forlBe stasmgiluiivte % 
pctaloid filament, and au entfro or fi-lobed anthgr ttifh /' 
one lobe sterile : hi thes^lebeieg pMalflid eyewrifoiB « ' r 
and in the emhiyo not Wng Jaaleoed «b el vittiM ' 
There are seven genera and Blfi |pedea,en ttatlvoe ^ 

tropiori regions. •Tlmihiseiae|tf me series 00^^ 
of the My to wu 9 i ne Pirtia^ mse eegUQbpK^ ; 



rm 


' " Mwble 

MAitnr.v, mar^M (Fn marbre), a term appliad Maai, fhe fmnla ct Ubib'hmu^ ■ (9t0ltqmMVbA 
iPioerttluipAtt t() limeHtonet. white or eoloured, oapahle Horn,) 

of receiWnp a poliih. la the ordiaary parUnoe of the MaasABie Aeta, iMr-pd^4ir (Dm Gr.motMrom, » 
roMon, it means almost any rook which may he poUahed ; pearl), a fatty aeid, aonposed at one time to be aliithiet» 
auoh as steatite, serpentine, breoola, &o. Q‘be use of but asoertalm by Heinte to be a mittareof one part 
marble for ornaaientsl and artistic nurposes dates of steario acid and nine or tan of palmitic add. It it 
ft’om the remotest antiquity. Italy is the principal a Singular fact, that although the jnaltfng»poiQ| of 
>narble>produoing contitry of the world ; the far- stearic acid is 160** Fahr., and that of palmuio add 
famed quarries of Carrara* haring supplied statuaries 14a*6^ Fahr., yet the mixture of tbo two melts at 
with this besutifol material from time immemorial. IdfPFahr. 

The principsl qunrriee of the district are at Carrara, MsBOABiir, mar'-ffJMn, a neutral fat, at one time 
l^fassa, and Beraresza, and prodftee between forty and supposed to be distinct, but now ascertained to be a 
lllty thoosaud tons per annum of white and coloured mixture of etearine ana palroitio. It is called marn- 
marblei. Iia Bpezela, Morlti, Pisani, Gampiglia, Flba, rin from marparont Or., a peari, on aooount of Ihi 
Sienna, and Gorfalco, also jirodnce marble of great cryatallising In pearly soalea. 

exoellenoe and beautr, hnt in comparatively small Maboravb, mar^’g/raio (Ger. mttrkffrttf, cotni of the 
quantities. The prinoipal Italian marbles are Carrara Mark), a title originally bestowed on a oommander 
(often miscalled Sicilian), pure white; Oiai/o anticOt intrusted with the protection of a mark, or oountrj on 
yellow, more or less veined ; Jfotno anticOf hlood^red, the frontier. Marks and margraree begin to appear 
aud speckled with white ; PorforOf black, with gold in Inelory ae early aa the reign of Charlemagne. In 
rings and veins ; Bardiglio^ dove-ooloured and veined ; rank, margravee stood next to the kings and emperors. 
iMmtehtflOf dark brown, with iridescent narticlea • and above the dukee in whose country the margrariate 
Cipafin, white, with green rings and veins: ilfande/ufo, was eetablished. In some oases, however, tome mar- 
red. with yellow spots ; Broeaftllo di Siena^ yellow, graves were dependent upon the dukes. In the 12th 
with purple spots ; and Ferde aniica, clouded green, century margraviates became hereditary, and the rank 
I^arian marble occurs in the island of Paros, and is of margrave was eqiu to that of a prince of the 
nlmost as celebraled oe that from Carrara. The empire, standing betvv n eonnts and dukee in the 
former has a more wavy look than the latter; for German empire. 

which reason It is preferred by many sculptors for Mauia Thbhbsa., Onnxit or, tidl»rV»St fe-re'-sS, is 
nude Statnes. The principal marbles found in Great the name of an Austrian military prder, founded in 
Jlriftin are the Kilkenny and Connemara, black and 17>>7, and having grand crosses, commanders, and 
green marbles; Dristol, Biissrx, and DorbvHbireninrblps, kuiclitv. 

containing shells; the enuriniial mar bleN uf Derby- MAftTnoT.u. CALBinmrA.) 

. ebire; tho Oornwall, serpentine, and steatite, " Makihb IrRL'RANOit. (&'sa Inbubaitox.) 

HaaBLSB, ABVHBXLTAir. {Sei Abundxliak Mab- Mabutrs, ma-reenz^ (T^at. inartnii*, pertainingto the 
UTills.) sea), a band of soldiers enrolled and disciplined to 

Mamilbs, FftCTir. (Sze KriOTir MAnnr.rs.)^ servo on board ships in a naval engagement, or on 

HABOUBATiACNiB, mark'-jTTai-re-ot'-ire'e, in Hot., shore, where they might oo-^emte with a Deet in 
the Jtfaregfaria fam., asmalliiat.ord. of //ir/i/ye^one«, attacking an enemy’s coast. There is no positive in - 
sub-olass Thatamitlonr, generally regarded as being formation as to what time distinct corps of troops 
allied to Ciutiwza and JTgp^rteat^fa. Tbo species were appointed in the naval service of Great Bntain. ' 
belonging to it are, however, distinguished from There is some mention in IBRIt of the Duke of York's 
r/«riaescr by their alternate leaves, unsymmetricai marine regiment of foot-soldiers. In the reign of 
Dowers, versatile anthers, and very uumerona minute William 111,, several regiments were enrolled for the 
seeds. They are distinguished, on the other hand, from service of the navy; but they appear to have been 000 - 
JTgpertcaeea by tlicir equal-sided petals, distinct sidered more as embrvo seamen than anything else, for 
stumens, and sossile stigmas. There are four genera and as soon as the? were duly qualified, thqy were struck off 
:it| species, generally natives of equinoctial America, themuiter-roll and entered for seamen, as foremast men. 
IdtUe is known of their properties.^ jl/urc^ravta umbet- In the reign of Queen Anne six regiments of merines 
Alfa is said to be diuretic and antisypbiJitio. Curious were raised, and these may be eaid to heve formed the 
pitcher-like bracts occur in some of the genera. nucleus of the present force. In the year 1765, on the 

Mabcb, morfsk (Lat. Jfartitu, Mars), is the name of recommendation of J/ord Anson, t^e msrioe foroe wae 
the third month ofonr year, containing thirty-one days, altogether reconstructed, and raised to 190 oompeoieit 
It Wes so named, according to tradition, by Romulus, consisting of about 6,000 men. In the year 1750 
^n honour of bis father Mars, and was the first month the force numbered about 18,000 men, and during tho 
of the Roman year ; and, indeed, till the alteration of war at the end of the leet century and begioning of 
tho style in 1752, the legal year in England commenced the present one, the marines mnstered some 20.000 
on the 26th of March. The Anglo-Saxons commonly men. In the present dev the marinea are divided into 
oelled this month Alvd monatk^ the Joiid^ or stormy two branches,— the Marine ArHUeiy end the Jfsrfoe 
month ; end the leet three daye of it ere still known in lAght Jnfkntrg ; the former being oompoeed of 17 
xomo paru at the borrowing days (which see). companies ancl the latter of 110. The total atrength 

Maboh, a military air in duple time, played by pul- may be estimated at 106 staflT officers, 436 oommiseioned 
eatile and inflstile instrqments, to regulate the steps officers, and 17,460 non-oommissioned officers and pfi- 
and enliven the egirite of soldiers. A march ought vates. The several depdts are stationed at Plymouth, 
always to he written in common time, beginning Portsmouth, Woolwich, and Chatham, which porta 
with a broken bar wRh an odd crotchet or quaver, they garrison, the bead-quarters of the artillery being 
On parade occasions, it is played in slow, but for Ff>ftsniouth. The latter are dressed in blue wita 
ordinary marching in quick time. Although pro- white facings, and tbe former in a eoarlet unifotm irith 


rinee olitaiued admission into aU kinds of music, and 
is adapted to every kind of instrument. Thus, we find ! 
It in the oompositione of the greatest masters ; as, for 
instenee, tho merobin ‘‘OiiHlatime TeU,” the religioua 
WM^i in Mpsert’a •• Zeuberfliltc," and in Gluck’s 
AlOeste, • the weddlne march of Mendelaaohu, and 
the •• Dead March" in Handers oratmuo of " Saul." 

MABcnAWTiA, eiar(ii6.4M'.(e-d (after M. Maroheut, a 
Frenob botanist), in Dot., a geu. of liverworts. Jf. 
Asi^pAcrioa, and other si^es, have been employed 
in tile form of poultices in dropsy. ' 

^^f**'-®**» m«rf»h'-sa ( Ang.-Bex.), denotes the conn- 
’•*"®** indicated the 
England, the maroh 


„ . OlWlUVB 1 

n fire of musketry, directed from’ the tops 

they also repel by meane of their bavonete any attempt 
made to board the ahip. This gallant corps has aim 
dietinguished itself in duly on ebora, and riiared vin- 
toriously in the oaptore of Belloiele, the battlo ^ 
Ranker^^s Hill, tho defonoo of Aoro, and also, under tho 
command of Lord John Hay, on the coast of Spain 
during the Peninsular war. The offloere of tho 
Royal Macinee take their rank hy eeniority, np to t^b 
step of beutenant-oolonel, there being no gyetem of 
porchatitifr, aa in tho army.-- Baf.Hhglial C^fo6pm itm ^ 
Arts and Beionoes. 

JCABimia Law, Miri-e-fim (Lat. more, tho 
as a brenoh of intemetioael law, it that odOeetimi oT 
prinoiplee and tuegm that iMHrti^tf.;to the 
Mtiee, and ohUgatkmoof aatioiiewdL' raipiot to llio 







MU. (Am liiAir .09 Kjixmt.) A on im- 

pdiliikt bcineli of Kho ooiuMml toir.of oU mMUiNo I 
eomitriei* iMbHr Bii»o.«op«9Uatj to iaAMdmK to 
tlMprofWly of oupt, of M ii tofi 

^4iO»moQ,«ontrMtaof4lMglitfl^Bt» o««r«oa,MlnfOi 
BoridM tbo gonenl ouiilliiiio low. otoi^ oon- 
moroiil state hee oerteia odairaltf regoUtioiia of • 
nanieipel ehewcter, peonUar. to itw; os navigetien 
ftota, Uwa with nepam to harbours, obatroetiona in 
riren, wraeka, fto. Oaaea oriaing noder these laws I 
faU within the joriadietion of the marUimt etmrU. 
These are, in this eoaiitc7, the Court of Admiralty ; 
(whieh M«), and its court of appeal, the Jndioitl! 
Committee of the Honae of Lo^, together with { 
the oonrta of Viee-Admiralty, eatabliahed in her ma* i 
5eetf '• posseaaiona beyond the aeaa, with joriadietion | 
osar narltima oaoaea. To Bhodea belonga the hononr ; 
of having framed the first authoritative code of mari- 
time laws, whioh was the aonroe of the maritime! 
jnriaprudenee of the Komana. Fragments of this code 
are preserved in the Digest of Justinian, nnder the 
title D 0 Jlhodia dajacfui and these fragments, 
together with a few brief rules of the Homan law, 
embraced in the works of Justinian, are all that 
remain to us of the maritime law of the ancients. 
These, nevertheless, oonstitute the basis of mod Am 
maritime law in some of its most important princiules. | 
Tho earliest code of modern sea laws was compiled for 
the republic of Amalfi towards tho end of the 11th 
century, and is known as the AmalBtan Table. Thongh 
mentioned by aothors sa Iteing in existence as late 
as the 16th centoiy. it has ainoc been entirely lost. 
The next work of tnia nature is the ** Conaolato del 
Mare,'* a colleotion of the maritime laws and usages 
:>bBerTed by the commercial cities of the Mediter- 
mnean at the time of its compilation. Its origin is 
wvolved in some obsenrity, the Spaniards claiming 
^•he honour of its paternity for Barcelona, where it 
Appeared about the middle of tho 13th centuiy; while 
others contend that it was the production of the 
Pissne about two oenturies earlier. The earliest mari- 
time oode of Western Enropo is known as the Laws 
of Oleron," the origin or whioli, like that of the 
Conaolato, is involred in obsonrity. Earlier English 
writers contend that these laws were compiled by 
Bichard I. at the isle of Oleron, on the coast of France; 
while French writers maintain that they were prepared 
fiy order of Queen Eleonora, duohesa of Guienne, and 
mother of Biehard I. Becent authors reject both 
atones, aud now the general opinioo seems to be that 
they were compiled in France in the reign of Louis IX. 
Tl^ were the cstatablished regulations of the early 
oommeroial states of Western Europe, aud are still 
a reipaoted in England, France, and the United States, 
** 1%e Laws of Wiabury," or Wisbr. ones an important 
cil7 ^ trade in the island of Oothiand, were promul- 
gated tibont the year 128S. They are still obserred in 
their fundamental principles by the nations of tho 
Baltio, and are deservedly received with respect in the 
courts of this country. Tho Hanse towns compiled 
and adopted a systentof their own, baaed principally 
unoa the laws of Oleron and Wisbury, in 1691. It was 
afterwards oorreoted and enlarged at a general assem- 
bly of tbe deputies at Lubeek in 1614, nnd became the 
rate of decisiim in evaiT contested point. In France, 
nnder the reign of Louie XIT., and at the instigation 
of bis minister Colbert, the marine ordinances of 
1673 end 1681 were issued, enlarging the foundations of 
maritime law, arranging its parts, and out of various 
materials conetrootuig a hirmonions system. The' 
former of these erdinanoea tetato largely of bills of 
exchange and negotiablo paper ; tbe latter embodiee, 
in systematio order, Uie enoiiaota of navigation, ship- 




Inglend^AAltaf. d g»wg«s s mUmiUm 

FlaMen, 

m not an aiMMtts^compaidonof 


faster 


repnblication of tbe ordinaneee of 1073 and 1681. In 
thm country, no system or code of maritime law has 
ever been isstied Ibj anthority. The laws and pMctdcef 
thik gnide na in feTerence to maritime a&tia are 
fotaiided priaoipaUy on. the praotieea of merdiants, the 
princess laid down in tho civil law, tho lawnof OlerMi 
a^/WUhdrjr, the judicial derisions of onr own and 
foielga coonirica* Ae. The dcrisicna of Lorda ICnns- 
field and Stowen have done mooli to fix the prinriplm 
^ to improve and perfect diie maritins iav of 
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cording to the disoonriea oftl^ apostle. Sonm iMtiift 
! that a nnmber of those who had pobliriy httieied.# 
Petar*! preaohinga at Feme had entrealea Mari^ae.ha 
had been a long timenbe apostle's eompnaion ana hifd 
a clear understanding of what be had dtUveMdi.fim 
he would commit the portienlsrs to writing. 
minnteneto with which the varions drciikiialancei «fe^ 
recorded shows that tho person who dipfoted it follM . 
have been an eje-witness of what has been reQpgd#d» ' 
while the great humility with which Peter it alwii|^ Ih* 
troduofld, his weakness and full being folly gxposefit 

S >e colour to the tradition that it proceeded pitoriprihr 
om him. Some critics have maintained that tiiw 
gospel is merely an abridgment of that of Hatlh6tP;| 
and there certainly occur many striking orinridfngih 
between them, both in style and words ; bat tiie Dm* 
qnent deviations of Mark from the order Intimaaitd' 
arrangement of facts observed by Matthew, aa wipU a« 
the introduction of many things not noticed by foe . 
latter, ore opposed to this view. This gospel was 
originally written in Greek ; bnt from the number of 
Hebraisms discoverable in it, there can be little donht 
that its anthor woe, by birth and ednoatioiU 
while, on tho other band, ite nnmerons Lanniamc 
show that it was composed by a person who had lived 
among the Latins. The antheoticity of this gospel 
is proved by the nnanimons testimony of the eariy 
fatliers. Borne oritloa have thought that tbe last twrive 
verses of the lO^h chapter were not written by foe 
evangelist, aa they are not to be found In some of tho 
ancient manuscripts } bnt there la nothing to oppose 
the view that they may have been written him at w 
later period, and thus some copies been in oirmilation. 
without thAm. Considerable differonce of oninioa 
exists as to tho time when this gospel was writtan | 
some placing it as early as 60, others after Peter’s death, 
av Iste as 05. Tbe probability soems to he that it was 
ivritten about (K) or 04, It consists of sixteen cbaptfif , 
and may bo divided into three parts t— vis., 1. Oontmnfatg , 
an Account of tbe transaction^ from the baptism w 
Christ to his entering on the pioro public part of his 
ministry (i. 1—13) ; 2. the diseoomes and aotiona of 
Christ to bis going up to Jemsalsm to tho fourth afid 
lost passnver (i. 14— x.); 3. tho paoaioo, daatkb illd 
resnrrsction of Christ (ix.— xiv,). From the atyls Olid' 
charaotor of the book, there can be little doubt ihil ' 
was written for OeutUe Ghriaticna. The explauatimm 
that ore introduced would have been nimeeisaaiy if m ' 
bad been written exclasively for Hebrew Obriatiafoi^ ‘ 
os, where he nsea tbe word serban, he adda 
a gift.'* This gospel is obsiraoteriaed by olaaiwiisv 
exactness, and conciseness, eombined wiui ifialmosh 
pteturesquenesB of narration, lodaed, 1# has basii srijl 
that, considerinif foe copionansss and majetly of 
subject, the variety of great actions which it rsVlj^ ' 
the surprising circumstances foet attended fosOkrfiM ' 
the numerous and important doctrines wh^h. 
tains, it is ** the shortest and riaarest, tho foogt miiw 
velloiis, and at tbe name time tbe moat aaftwaiSHi^.' 
history in tho whole world.”— Bfy. Hocmft Jw fr sdlt e . ^ 
tion fo ihe Holy Serif^um, 

Mask is an old Engltsh term fora sobi,|!iniMfot 
current. Itsyriaewaatwo4MidaofapouaidifoH«gh 
orl3».4d. TheSootehmarh,or mefh#wimtii|Oii<iriiw . 
of a pound oelsyL atsrlisg. iMs alfia ifoa 

name of a wright^luaeverrii^cdlnma^ , 
for aevaral commoditiia, ssperiiubr fidIA had Jiliir* 
In Fcance and H oUan^ the maih efiMhed ^ 

Maujtr, mor'-hri (lot. srircgfiis), ia m , 

appointed place and fixed tnna for foa rnsriKsif/,; 
buyers and srilars. A market edn bo eat npou^^ 
virtaaof a toyel greiiA or liylmmtintiTisl nssgsnfflfiif.^' 
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tH06 * writvdguoddamnumt direoted to fho ihMiff of 
iho oounty, wtthoriilo|^ him to oommoifc o Jorjr to 
inquire wh^er ^ pmqpoMd gnat f^oold dunofo^o 
or way of.her mifaijooto. TormaAyi nmrkott 


«rore bald diiefljron Snndaja, and fraqnantljria idiOreh* 
▼ards; bat afeatatea ware aubaaqoantly paaaad prohi- 
biting thaaa. Salsa in markata maj ba eithar of goods 
aotawy bronght to the morkat, or of gooda not ao 
brongfat, the latter baind genar^ b^ sample. AU 
oontraota for anything TanoiUe in fain or marketi 
overt ahall ba binding if aadejaeoording to tba follow- 
ing rulea i—l. The sale to be in*a place that isopen, so 
thatanyona Aat passes by nay see it, and be in a pro- 
per place for snob gooda ; 2. it must be an actual sale 
for a valuable consideration ; 8. the buyer fa not to 
know that the aeller has a wrongfhl poasassion of the 
goods sold ; 4. tba sale matt not be A'aodulant between 
two, to bar a third penon of hia right; 6. there is to 
be a sale and a oontraot by peraona able to eontraot ; 
0. the oontraot mnst be originally and wholly in the 
market overt ; 7. toll ought to be paid when required 
by statute ; 8. the sale ought not to be in the night, 
but between sun and sun, though, if made in the night, 
it may bind the patUes. 

Mabxxho-Ikx. {8te lax.) 

MAnKiKChNuT. (349 SnxiOAKpua.) 

Mask, Obdbb or Sazitt, is the name of a Tenetian 
order of knighthood, said to have been eatublisbed in 
honour of St. Mark, the patron saint of that republic. 
Thadogei as well as the senate, elected knights, who 
SDiii^ad a pension. Foreigners also, particularly 
learned men, were elected. 

Mabl, marl (Welsh), strictly speaking, is elay con- 
taining corbonate of lime : but the tennis now loosely 
applied to any clayey earth used in fertilising land. 

Mabxot, mdr^-mat (Ital. marmotta) (Aretomyr), ^ 
gen. of rodent animals, of which there are many 
typea. Caviar obaervaa, with regard to the marmots, 
that thev have five molar tooth on each aide above, and 
fbor below, bristling with points ; accordinglr, some 
species are easily induced to feed on flesh, ana will eat 
tusecte as well as vegetables. They are short-legged 
animals, with a tail round and rather short; they mso 
possess a large and flattened head. They pass the 
winter in a state of torpor, in deep holes, the entrance 
of whidi they dose up with h^. They are generally 
gregarious and are easilv tamed. The Alpine marmot 
(Af^iayt olpittui) is about as large os a rabbit, with 
a short tail, and ooverod with a yellowish-grey fur, 
varied with aeb-cploarod tints towards the head. This 
•pedes inhabits the Alps and Ppeneas just bdowthe 
region of parpctnal snow. The Polish marmot is about 
the sama dse as the one laat mentioned, and of nearly ' 
the aame colour. It inhabits small hills, and mountains 
which are bnt slightly devated, in Poland, and it fre- 
onent)y burrows in the hardest soils. Besides these, 
there are manyothyr Buropesn and Asiatic epeoimens. 
In oondusion, it may ba observed that the marmots 
partake of many of the characteristics of the squirrels, 
and that they areboth herbivorous and oami voroua. The 
American marmot (Ardengys ludovieianut) will be 
found deaoribad under the artide Pbazbib Dog (which 
•av). 

MABOxnxs, mar'-o-fdtM, in Bed. Hist., are a sect of | 
Christians in Asiatic Turkey, dwelling principally about 
Mount Lsbsuon. Their origin, and tns derivation of 
their name, are matters of some uncertainty ; but tbe 
prevailing opinion is, that they were called either after 
a hermit Maro, who lived in the 8th centnry, or after 
their first patriareb, John Maro, who flourabed two 
centories later. Tbe general opinion is, that the Ma- 
renites are sprang from the Monothditee, who aroee 
in the 7th oentury, and held the opinion that Christ, 
thongh ha united in himself the divine and human i 
nature, had bnt one will. They were snpported , 
several emperors, particnlarlv Httaclins: but they 
wars eondsmnad and banished 1^ Anastasius. In the 
conn^ of Lebanon they became a warlike monnt^ 
people, end defended tndr fkeedmn first agniust the 
Ore^S, and subseqoently against the Saraoena. At 
length, in 1182, tto renounced Monothditiem aad were 
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Po|m Qsegi^ XXa, lonaM btitae a Moioiiito e^ 
lege, flrom trlneh they have shmeteceived Bsost of theif 
pnesta. In 17801 dement ZII.iire«Bflsd on a national 
synod to soospt usresblntiDnB w the ooonettof Trenl. 
Tlmy are, however, permitted to retain many of their 
old traditional nsoM t ffans their priests sire psnnittsd 
to marry, rsedve rae Lord's Supper in both xiiidfL use 
the Arabio language in tbe dinroh ssrviosb Ao. Their 
bead is the patrisrdi of Antiooh, whose residence, 
however, is tbs oonvent of Dsir-si-Shafee, on Moont 
Lebanon. Bvery tenth year he has to give an acconnt 
of the condition of the ebureh to the pope at Borne. 
Under the patriarch ore bishops and several other 
orders of dsrgymsn. In the distriet of Lebanon there 
were upwards of 200 religions houses under the mla of 
St. Anthony; bnt in oonseqnence of the recent wir 
with the Druses, many of tbsss have bean destroyed. 
Their pobtioal eouatitution is that of a ndjitary com* 
moBwealth; the snpreme government being in the 
bands of four chief sheiks, who are also their leaderBin 
time of war. Their dependence on the Ottoman empire 
is little more than nominal, consisting merety in the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute. In 1841 a fierce war raged 
between the Maronitee and the neighbouring Druses, 
in which the former r.>^ifered great^. In May, 1860, 
the war again broke </ .> with nnpreoMcnted fierceness, 
theDrusos being aided andezeited by tbeMohammedan 
population, and even by Turkish troops. The Maro- 
nites were soon overpowered; about 160 towns and 
villages wore destroyed, and nearly their entire ter- 
ritory laid waste. Many of the people were cruelly 
maasaered. At length peace waa oonolnde^ and to 
prevent the return of similar atrocities, the Ecropesn 
powers, at a oonferenoe held at FariSf agreed upon an 
intervention in Syria for the prateotion of tbe Chris- 
tiana. The number of the Maronitee is vsrionsly 
estimated from 160,000 to 600,000. 

Mahqub, Lbttbbs or, mark (Fr.), are commissions 
for extraordinary reprisals for reparation to merchants 
taken and despoiled by strangers at sea, grantaUe 
1^ the secretaries of state, with the approbation of 
the sovereign and counoil, and usually in time of war. 
By the law of nations, they are grantable whenever tbe 
subjects of one state are oppres^ and iujored by those 
of another, and justice denied by that state to wmoh the 
oppressor belongs. The term, however, as commonly 
used, has oome to bear a somewhat diirarent signiflea- 
tioD. If. during war, a enbjeot should take an enemy's 
ship without oommission tlrom the crown, tbe ptum 
womd belong, not to tbe captor, bnt to thecrown. To 
enconrage merchants and ouers toflt out privateers or 
armed snips in time of war, the lords of the Admiralty 
have been empowered, by variou acts of parlismsntp 
to grant commissions to the owners of sn^ vessels too 
that the prises oaptnrsd by them may be divided W 
tween the owners of snob vessels, their captains and 
crews. Before such oommission is granted, the owners 
are required to give seouritjir to tbe Admiralty to make 
compensation for any violation of treaties with peace- 
fnl powers. These sommiisions are Ordioarilf tsniMd 
letters of marque. During the late war with Bmniay 
onr government did not issue any letters of marque.!— 
Wharton's Xciw lexicon. 

MABQUBnT, maH-kct-rc (Fr. margutkric^ eMfgKS- 
tcr, to inlay), a peonliar kind of inlaid oabinet-lforiri 
in which thin shoes of different eoloored woods, and 
eometimea of gold, ailvsr, copper, tortoisskilieU, 


mother-of-pearl, ivoir, horn, Ae.£^are ihlMda^ pvt on 
a ground. Theee sahstanoes, after being reduced to 
laminm of proper thinness, ore evt oat into the 
reqnirsd form by pnnshes, wbioh prodnee at ones the 
fall pattern, or mould, end the empty one whieb 
inclosed it; sad both serve their separate purposes Ja 
marqnetry. This spsciss of xOlald work, whan samented 
In glass, preeioas stonss, or maiUs^ is more commonly 

MAEquiB, smK-Ms, on BngUdi tiile of honemr ml 
in rank to that of a doke. This tilte has alweysbesa 
conferred by letters potent^ end thongh of slow iiAro- 
dnotioo, and, at firsts seldom oonfsim, it now hbldk 
a sooBoienons place among herediteiy titlsB. SQm 
original doty of a merqmt waa to gvsidflie mardnss 


Trontisg teBtitorim ibMA e|o- 










lAjjfeiV 


f^eh d» titliFQf auw^jonciiM !• ksm to bovo boon 
oooforrcd wm m Uie 2«th of Homr VUL, whoa IMr 
iLone Boohforfe rfoohed Ihtt digin^ in hor own right. 
An Bngluh morqait hu this piit0«go oror on owl^ 


WMtnuntter; and Lord Dimktiiin» son of the marqnie 
of CUnrioorde. In lingiand» the merquiflM ftimiah the 
fevreet nnmber to the peerem of eoy rank of the 
nobilityi ee le elaotbe oeee in SooUend ; but in Ireland, 
where there it onliy ^ve dukedom, the title of marauii 
ie more frequent. The reign of George 111. aoppued 
the peerage with nearly all the exiating marquiaatea. 

Mabbuox, wdr'-ridr (Lat. meritepium), ia a aolemn 
oontraot, dictated bj nature and inatitut^ by Prori- 
denoe, between two pertona of different aexea, with a 
view to their mutual eomfort and aupport, and for the 


mixed marriagea of the worabippcra of God with the 
heathen nations around them atrictly forbidden by 
.^Divine authority. The ancient Greek legialatora con- 
aidered the marriage relation, aa not merwy of private, 
but also of public or general interest. By the laws of 
Lycurgua, criminal prooeedinga might be taken against 
those who married too late or nnauitably, aa well aa 
against those who* did not marry at all. The great 
obieot of marriage they regarded aa being the rearing 
of neolthy progeny for the atate. Among the Bomana, 
marriage proper {eonnuhum), by which the children 
became Boman oitisena, could only take place between 
n Boman oltiaen and the daughter of a Boman citiaen. 
Between a Boman citiien ana a female alava there was 
no MtntiHum; and« in oonaeqnence, the ohildreu were 
not Boman citiaena . Children ware in the power of the 
father only when the fruit of a legal marriage. The 
Boman notion of marriage was that of a complete 
parional unity of husband and wife ; for the duaent of 
either party, when formally expressed, could dissolve 
the relation. The Boman matron was in a much more 
favourable posltion| aocially, than the Greek wife ; for 
■he abared In the nononra and respect shown to her 
husband, presided over her household, and watched 
over the edneation of her children. In all Christian 
communities, the marriage relationship ia regarded as 
moat solemn of contraota, and, excepting in Rotea- 
tant oouutriea, it ia regarded aa a aaorament. In this 
eountry, although not a aacrament of the Church, yet 
until vdfy recently it fell almost exoloaively under the 
eognUance of the eodeBiaaticsl courts. Bow, however, 
the new court of Probate and Divorce exercises some of 
the functions that formerly fell to the eoolesiastieal 
eoarta, especially in the matter of. divorce. (See 
Dmxcn.) Marriage being a mutual contract, it 
fcUoWa that each party must enter into it of his or her 
own free will, and aleo that neither of them labour 
under any legal disability,— aeprozimity of relationship, 
want of age or reason, a prior contract of marriage 
still aabstating, certain physical diaabilitisa, Ac. (See 
Emmjjrp nrp Wm.) Marriage ia diaaolved (1) by 


general prrooiple la tbat it » to be aeciaaa by tue law 
of the pmoB wnere it ia eelebrated ; if valid there, it ia 
valid everywhere 1 and if invalid there, it ia not valid 
■nywkere. The eeoleaiaatioal law required, for the 
abimniaation of thii eontraet, that there ahonld be 
not only a mutual oontraot of espousal, per verba de 
jwwveiin, or words tn the present tense, but that it 
ffioold be aolemniaed fay a urieat, without which it wae 
not considered a complete legal ntarriege. The eoele- 
■iaatical law, however, has long cessed to govern this 
edli^aet, and the principal sets wbieb now bear upon 
it are 4 Geo. TV, c. 78, and 9 A 7 WilL IT. «. 86. 
The former of these aqta preadribee the previous nob- 
BAdo of the binna upon three aQoeewve fiuboiya 
in naiineriherew mentioned, in the ehuroh or obaim 
where the marriage 11 to be aoleiniriaed, or. in lieu 
a apeciei Uegnae from the arobbiahm of 
’Omteroory, or « efammon Boesae from the ordaihry 
1m plaoe or bia aurrogatiet end no tteeiaie teb# 
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lyeoledte makiT ineay ebeesA or dMMi I 

w nartieabatliMlKwber usual fllmac^ 
parStoWUebtt bdongi^ibr fflfeaea'da^ 
j^reeadingj and no aaaaitte to be 
mere than three montba from the ], 
banne or gnnt of the lioeiise. The 
e. 76, provides, forther, that a marriage 
bratM open aoertifloate oMhe enpem 
trar of the diatrict. with or withont a 
party intending to be married is to ddaverto 
intending registrar oC*the district within 
p^iea have dwelt for not leaa than seven 

different diatriota, to the auperintendeat*: 

each), anotioe of bis or her intention to i 

form prescribed ; the aame'to be entered 

called the ** Marriage Botioe-Book,** op^ et sU ttfVi 
aonable times, without a fee, to persons dealcons of 
inspeotion. Where the marriage u witboui e Beciiiik 
this notice, or a copy of it, ia required to be suspendeA , 
or affixed to some part of the auperintendentfs.oflloe 
during twenty>one auccesaive days after the day wlsm^ 
it was entered iu the notice-book, after wfaihin, if na 
objections have been lodged, the registrar itaues, at tli« 
request of either party, a oertUloate in the praaoiibed 
form, any time within three months of whtob the ttimv 
riags may taka place. If with license, the notlee or 
copy does not require to be anapended or affixed Itt tho 
office, land the certificate may be obtained after Iha 
expiry of one day after the enti^ of the notlee | abOf 
if the parties reside in difffarent diatriota^ the notmoit^ 
requires to be entered in one; but a resldeiloe m 
fifteen days in place of seven iar^nired in the ffiririct. 
Contraota to marry at a ftitura time aTe recognised faj 
law, and actions for the breach of them arebynomeaiis 
Uncommon. The promiaes, however, must be reelpro* 
cal, and a woman ia bound by anoh a oontrset as XMHffi 
as a man ; but ootiona for breach of prbmiaejtfo uot 
often brought by the man, nor would eneh be ttneh 
favoured by oourt or jury. The action may be brObiht 
by an infant ; but not against one. The veiy words, 
manner, or time of the promise are not often provable, 
nor ia it indiapenaable to do so. The defenoe in eneli 
oaaea is either usually a denial of the promise, or, if tiiaS 


if unknown to the plaintiff at thawme wbenthe pros^e 
waa made to her. Freqoently it if atteiopted foproyu 
the bad obaraoter of the plaintiff, and u this mm bg 
done, it fonns a aufflcient defenbe to the aotion ; butlr 
it fail, the attemptmaj be regarded by the Jury ax A 
ground for inoreaslDg the damages. But if tM pgd 
charsoter was known to the defendant at the tiatg if 
making hia promise, i tforms no defence, though it unm 
be received in mitigation of damages. Tto oo^rM% 
like any other, may be upon oondiuon, and if the ooa<* 
ditioD DC reasonable, the law will respect it, and will Udt 
sustain an action on the promise unleas ths eoacjUtlpd ' 
be performed. 

Mxbsxxox Csxxxovibs.— I n almost oveiy oonufry. 
marriage la regarded at a aSicon of rriqiomg atnofw 
the fnenda and relatives, and ia cMbbrated ww 
certain oererooniea. Beapeeting the cuftoins of 
ancient Penians, Babyloniana, Indians, aiid' 
inbabitaDta of Asia, ancient writers have left g- 
or no information. A ooriona ooatom le seld j 
eziated in Assyria of disporing of themanriag 
by public auction : the money received fior 
favoured of them being givea u povtIoBS j 
whose ofaarma were notaiuBoient to stlaraet jb, 

Uaoally with the ancient inhaibftim of the 1 
bride wae obtained by precents mede or i 
dered to herporenta, a praetlce whfoh 

some parts of that region. With the a 

Sn interval of ten or twelve moUttl pmdSip 1 

between the betrotbment and the e^hrsftibn of IA# 

marriage. On tbeday of the r 

ptooeeded. snoiiited and « 

a friend (paraeigmjfS!) an 

paniona. into the howe of the hride, igd _ 
her, veiled dnd foUowbd by hereomAiirionstt . 
of mncio (at alntm pvtiaA alao imk tocebdpi)^ 
or Jhie fofoerie bouse, Where liie weddfd^fc 

eOlebrifed athSs expensa. Itfsoinilylnffiedll 

diysiMMu widow wii.inivndoa» odyfor4h^ 










ilko jetfiMtecl aotjS'i^^Jtaoi*' In wm 

oflbto H the enfliiiete^ 

oor9i‘)u^BliiMbu«be«i^ii^^rl^»eMhTC It 

emt flittt oilted LiUrti, «eA iNtoii 

beeeme^very populkr thionghout the ooukitrn ooatri* 
butin^in no eniiiU degree to the eiteoeee of th# revo- 
liuionery etine^ It leeeired ite preeent neme from 
be^ long for the lint time in Peris by • bend of men 
who were bronght fkwm llerseilleB by Berberooz, to 
eid in the revolution of Aogv^ 10, 1/82. It has 
iinee eootiimed to be UiS frivourice aong in ell popular 
iklovemeiite in Frenoe. 

MaxSsal, mar'-M (Fr. mar^kal), is e high title 
of honour in various Snropeen oouutries, though not 
of the some dignity in ell. It is eeid orieineUy simply 
to heve mOent a groom or meuegar or horses ; end 
from the importenoe of such en udioer emoug rude 
wsrlike netions, be came to lie possessed of great mili- 
tary eotnority. The office of eerl-mershal of Eogleud 
seems to have been introdooed into this country by 
WUliant the Oonqueror. (^Sse EAkL-MaesRAL.) Ou 
the ditisioa of tbe Aula Begis, or King's Great Court, 
the eerl-marshal appointed a depnty iu each of the 
new courts, whose wty it was to take into custody all 
pereons committed to him by the court. The marshal 
of the Queen's Bench had the custody of the Queen's 
Bench prison. There was also' a marshal of the Ex- 
chequer, to whom .that court ' committed the custody 
of the ^een'e debtors for seouring the debts. Both 
these offices have been recently abolished. The marshal 
of Franoe is the highest military rank in that oountry, 
ae a flold-marshal is in this. Marshal is also sometimes 
applied to a person who regulates the ceremonies ou 
certain- solemn celebrations. 

MansnaiiLiMO ov Abms, mar'-ikaMMp, in Her., 
the arrangement and distribution of several coats of 
arms, belonging to distinct famiUes, iu the same es- 
cutcheon or shield, together with their oruameucs, 
parts, and appurteuanoes, so as to douote the several 
marriages and alliances of the families. 

MsnsXALSBA, woe the name of a court 

originally held before the steward and luarslisl of the 
royal house, for administering justice lu oases iu which 
the sovereign's domestic servants were cuuuerned, that 
they might not be drawn into other courts. This court 
being ambulatory, Charles I. erected a new court of 
record, with authority to try ell manner of personal 
actions whatsoever which might arise between auy 
parties witbiu twelve miles of the royal palace at White- 
hall, not inolnding the city of London. This court was 
abolialied by 12 A 13 Viet. c. 101« as was abo the old 
Marshabea prison. 

MAMH-irai.xow. (^ssAltbxa.) 

MaBAB's Tjkst Bob AKSSiric, iu Chem., a method of 
testing for nneiiic, wbicii ouusists iu forming arsen- 
ioretted faydsugeu,' and afterwards depositing the 
metal from it. A wide-mouthrd bottle is charged with 
a little pure granulated aiuc. Through the cork puss 
two tubes, one of which reaches to tlie bottom of tbe 
bottle ; the other, which passes only just through 
theco^,'ie bent at rig^t angles, aud drawu out to a 
capiU^ry orilloe. Distilled water is then poured 
throogb the first tube, aud afterwards a little pure 
sUlphuriD acid. Hydrogen is inunediutely evolved, 
and as soon as tbe whole of the atmospheno air has I 
been expelled, tbe gas is tasted for arseuio in a way 
preseutfy to be described. If found pure, tbe sus- 
paoted material is added to the oontents of the 
Wtle, when, if arsenio be present, arseniuretted 
hydrogen it iiomediMely evolved. The preseoca ofj 
acseuio in the gas is detected in two ways,>^bT heating 
the totie through which it passes with the flame of a i 
Bpiiit-laitop, smd burning It as it passes out of the j 
capffii^ erifloc. In tbe first csm, a luetaUio ring will 
be fermed iii tbe tube; in the -seeoad, a metnliic 
jAirror iiriU be f6rui<*d ou holding a piseeof cold pores- 
JatB id the flsme. The ring ahd niirror may possibly 
benutitnony': this, however, is detennioad by ^uefaiug 
thniQ with a drop of bydrosolphate ofwmmonia; when, 
If formed by antimony, they wiU dlsappiar, but the 
nivsiuo w’lBvO entirely unaCted upon. A eonflhuatory 
that may be api^Miu tbe Ibmi of * drop of a dHut* 
aofotfoii of chhMdde nljat. 
hikd' the nuiunen v temnining in Mds ^iMsc. I$nijfo*s 

im 


testfseim of extreiBidelksMyt tad 

Tfaepi^'pfddiflonUy nttiy^^ its ttsn liSi .. 

, of ifi orgiBlo anitl&r omMned J||i te Jiai-' 
ttaMat' to froth bp and Onosh inoeofrenaAdAi’ 
nua bn obvinfod by nddlog to it one^tontbipf l|L : 
bulk of bydvooblorio nold and • nomU quulily # ^ 
dhlorate of potash. This destroys tbe orahnic duitlit^ 
and renders the test perfect in its mode ofapplioatispv 
It ie hnrdly neoessary to sfote (hat ell tbe niterlw 
used must be rigorously tested for erseuie befoiehettdi' ', 
otherwise serious mistaMe may ecise,-<«as in thefomohs 
Smethurst ease, in Which Dr. Taylor, in 


BaiDBch’s test, used copper wife eontaiuinffjS BOtebte . 
|ttantity of ersenio. {Set also AUiJilO eiuiFbuitSOlIf#^ 

MABsiLBAOBiS, mor-stf-s-af-se-c falter Ckmst Mile* 
•igli, founder of tbe Academy of SeiSttceB, Bolo|kie)» 
iu Bot., the Fepperwort fam., anat ord. ' 

sub-class consisting of aquatio harbs wMjt 

small floating or creeping stems. They ace widely dls* 
tributed, but are must abundant in temperate lempaid / 
There sve four genera and ebont 20 speoiM, Toalr' 
properties are unimportant. 

MxBsuriALiii, or Mabsubiata, iear-eic-pswti^4sW(s^ 
mar^»U‘pe-ai'‘li (Lat. mesrsttpiMM, e bag), a term 
plied to an extonsive group of mammalia, Whioh diflbr 
alcogetber from others, both by tbeir organiistieo fold 
by the dUTereut varieties of nourishment wbieh they 
cotiBume. As a necessary eonsequenee to theiM pe- 
culiarities, we find their structure altered aooord- 
ingly, and we flud among them tbe organs of pcqgves* 
siuii, prohensiou, and digestion, so adapted to thl^ 
various wants and habitH, that we msy trace in them 
some of the prominent characteristics of tbe earnivo* 
rouB, iuseotivorouB, herbivorous, and rodent fbime 
of other mammalia. Soaliger christened the first. 
Bpeciee of inarsupielia brought under the notice of 
zoologists, by the name AninuUia crumemta ; that is, 
in ocher words, PurBe-bearing auJmaUi. The leading 
feature iu these mammala is the premature birth of 
their young, which ore nourished, after their exit from 
the uterus, by the pouch or inarsupium of the mother, 
iu which the teats are fJaood, to which latter Utey 
attach themselves immediately on birth. The ursine 
opossum is au instaoco of tins olats, and is a native 
of Vttu Dieuien's Isiiid. The great type of tbe gebus. 
however, is tlie Kamgaboo, a dssoription of whioh will 
he found given iu an artiole bearif^/ that piBie. {S*$ 
Kanoakoo, OvossDii, Squibbbl, Ac.) 

Mauxiillo Towbbb, mar-frg-Ai, a aeries of drooler 
fortiiicatiuDs,’ consisting of towers of two stories ih^« ' 
which were erected along the Kentish ooeet, in lie* .' 
land, Jersey , and in other parts, in order to rOpel -the- 
threateued invMioa of Ifapoleon Buonaparte in. the ' 
early part of the prvtsent century. The buildings nre^' 
formed of masonry, tbe first itoiy bdng divided 
chambers, for the reception of stuns, and the upper 
portion being oasenialcd, and serving for troops s Ihe 
room is bomb-proof. They were erected at 'iuter* 
valsof about a mile between eaoli, The wall of tue 
building terminates above in e parapet^ while on Ihib 
terre-pleiu of the roof are placed piecM of artiUairr 
which rest on traversiug platforms of timber, which 
cau be moved all round in order that tbe guna ttiay 
fired iu any direction. The whole work is genenBy'- 
surrounded with a ditch and glacis, and tiie eotrimoe if ' 
some considerable b^ieht from tbe ground andaboeei|'' 
are maohieolatious. The name of tbesetowsre ia derived.' 
from one built at Martella Bay, in Conuoa, ifofofo'.'A 
afforded a determined reststanse to the HnglisUtobepf 
iu the year 17M. The martello towereln Xtshusditfe 
generally termed round towers. These, at the pr eMttf^ . 
time, are usually devoted to the lerfooe ef i 

guard force. 

MABVBir, (Du. mewfor)^ «n dlegfoit .mui' 

animal, belonging to tbe family jifrwlslifd^ or * 
tribe. There are two varietise of tWaspfeeies | » 
the beeoh marten and ifaopiiie toaitw » ttSi .i 
being possessed of a whitwiforoati and mfol 
yellow one. The beeoh Bttarten ... 

differs but little from the wamel hi fonm^^tM 
oepttotts of toe b^y befaigilightiy watbeo* 
beadalittle ine^peittteiCfiiidthefttfg" ^ 

The menent have eiso nn 
both, jewgr end lidto the Igifer giiate 






MartlAl tiaw 


j«w bM a ■mall internal tnberole, wldah doM'Bo4|eS(iil 
' in that of the weasela. The tail it about at .loBffna 
the body : the upper parte greyieh m yrtlowiab-bvown, 
and the feet ana tail of a obooolate ima j the throat 
has already been dmoribed. The littba are of moderate 
lenfjth ; on the f<aa foot the drat toe la reiy abort, the 
Moond and fifth equal in length, and ^e ibnrM the 
longeat } on the hind foobijthe proportiona ore ebnilar : 
the Bolea of all are ooyered with hair, and the olaws are 
large, oompreaaed, tapering, and arouate,— that ia to 
aay, linear and bent like a bow. The far ia denae, 
rather aoft, and long, being lonfair on the hind parte, 
eapeoially on the tail. The under tar ii thick and 
woolly, when young, the marten is of a darker oolonr, 
and in summer the tur is always of a lighter hne than 
in winter. The marten is gener^y distributed through- 
out England and Sootland, and in Enrope. In the north 
of Sootland, it ia termed the taghar and polecat. In 
its habits it partakes of the quiditiee of the foz, as it 
ia a deatmetire depredator at night-time of farm-yards, 
although it shuoa men as much as possible. Ita general 
length, from noae to tail, is about a foot and a half. 
The female has two litters, at least, in the year, and 
produces two or three oubi at a time. The pine 
naHen it an inhabitant of North America, where it 
frequents the woody diatriota from the Atlantic to the 
Vaoiflo : it ia also found about the region of Mount 
Canoaaua,in Europe, and eren in Sweden and Norway. 
These martens are rei^ deatruetiro to amall game aud 
the eggs of birds, their Urea being one oontinual plun- 
dering of the neat of the partridge, the retreats of the 
j - _ ^ ^ ^ of the bare. When deprived of 


equirrel, and the form ^ 

these, they prey on field-mice, dormice, and even liaarda 
and serpents, when the time has arrived for the female 
to bring forth her yonng, the takes forcible possession 
of a aqiiirreVa nest, and enlarges it so as to suit her 
requirements. The skins of the pine marten are im- 
l^rted in large quantiUea into Great Britain, as their 
fhr is mnoh used by furriers ; upwards of 100,000 
being annnallly brought into the oountiy. (See also 
TiTaassi.) 

MaBTiAifliAW, (Lat. etar/jafif, pertaining 

to war), is often confounded with military law ; but the ( hazel 
terms ard by no means synonymous, ‘^biartial law** 
ia defined by an old authoriw to be *' the law of war, 
that deponda on the just but arbitraiy power and 
• pleasure of tbe king. For though be ootn not make 
any laws bul by common consent in parliament, yet 
in time of war, by reason of tbe necessity of it, to 

S ard against dangers that may often arise, he nseth 
lolnte power, so that his word is a law.'* Whon in 
time of extreme peril to the state, either from without 
or within, the general safety cannot be trusted to the 
ordinary administration, or the public welfare demands 
^e adoption and execution of extraordinary mensures, 


it may become necessary to declare tbe existence of 
martial law. It is sometimes known as drum-head law, i 
complete anbmiasion being enforced by military autho- 
rity, and all acts of insubordination punished sum- 
marily on the spot. In public riots, when the military 
are rolled oat, and tbe Biot Act read, a species of 
jaiUtwy law is enfureed. Militaiy law, on the other 
band; is the code of regulations, consisting ohiefly of 
the Articles of War^ wmw are used for the government 
of the army and navy. It does not supersede the 
general lunnicipal law, bnt is rather a branch of it. 
The special tribunals employed tor the administra- 
tion of this law^ are termed courts-martial. No 
officer or soldier is, on account of bis being amenable 
to military law, therefore exempt from being proceeded 
by the ordinary ooune of law ; and where he ia 
acous^ of any offehoe against a snl^eot of the realm, 
mnisbable by tha known law of the land, be shall be 
aebrored over to civil magistrate. No person can 
"J ^he Articles of War be anlneoted to any punishment 
ofmnsportation, or any punishment extending to life 
or limb, for any crime whioh is not expressM to be I 
lopnntsbahle by tbe Mutiny Act itself nor shall be I 
pimishea in ray manner or under any regulations 
whmh shall not aooord with its proviaiona. 

Msatia. (&e Bistxoxa.) 

^ Of BwoDofr 

SSfl’ Vj!*?* ®L WoMiM toja>- Old. ramtut, 

' ItiM AmnnCrM, *ad •ab^tiOw A.<ra.<rm dteriM! 
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winga befegraafasaUerMi^ftfiBna^^ 
w Boon u the laiger-wiiigaa bird. It olwraa S 
deavonn, like tbaewallow, to aatabUah Itself nera tka 

habitation of man, and aa itianot a deatrnotiva bbd'to 

plants or grain, ib is nanaUy regarded with Ihvoar. 
The nest of this bird ia generallly fixed under the eaves of 


^ aaawa Aanv Mm WUUV Ud WMJe WAIIVU W UWIi 

CD 111 alternate ttr^Wfi day after dajp until tbe whole |« 
completed. After the exterior wall ia finislmd, tho 
cavity within is lined with hay and soft feetheit. The 
martin produces three, rad ocoasimially fonr broods ia 
the season. The eggs are four or five in nnmber, and 
are smooth and white. After inenbation and 
has been completed, whioh operation lasts thirteen 
days, the parent birds devote themaelves to fe^ng 
their nestlings. The little birds pat out the head on 
the arrival of the food, rad eagerly receive it from the 
beaks of the old ones. The martin is one of the most 
regular of eummer visitors to this oonntry, and con* 
siderable numbers also >/i |o Denmark Swedra, and 
Norway ; some even oh > af north as Lraland. It leavea 
about tbe middle of Cutobtf} rad if ray of its last 
brood are unfledged, it deserts them without the slight- 
est compunction. In the adult male tbe beak is snort 
and black ; the top of the head rad book of a glossy 
bluish black; tbe wing and tail dull black; the chin 
and under surface of the body white ; rad tike clawe 
carved, sharp, and of a greyish horn-colour. The whole 
length is slightly more than five inches and a quarter; 
and from the carpel joint to the end of the first quill- 
feather of the wing the extent is about fonr inobea and 
a quarter. The eand martin, or bamk martin, ia another 
variety. This bird is the smallest of the SifundMdm 
that visit this conntiy, ss it is also the earliest. The 
whole length is about fonr inches rad three-qnarters. 
The beak of the adult bir^it dark brown, the irides 


zel ; the head, with back and wing-oovert|, as weU 
tail-coverts, of a mouse-brown ooioar; the throat. 


broaat, and under surface of the body, pure white ; i «*d 

tho legs, tor- — —...l _ - 

bnff-white f 
just a 

American , 

to North America, where it amvec in Vebruaiy at 
New Orleans, and BosUm towards tbe end of April* 
The colour of the male ia a rich deep purplUh Mua, 
with the wings rad tail brownM blrak : the fei^e is 
of a more dnsky rapearwoe, and has the undersurface 
of the body vaneH with yel^ ^ ish etains. The pu^e 
martin feeds on the larger-winged insects; as wisps, 
bees, Ac. It builds its nest of sticks and graae about 
ten days after ite arrival, and lays from four to sis 
eggs. Andnbon the natnrslist observes of this bfrd, 
with regard to the estimation in whioh it is held t ** f 
bad a Irage and commodious box built rad fixed on a 
pole for tbe reception of the xnartine, in on iadomire 
near xny house, where, for some years, sevecid pitin 
had reared their yonng. The erection of snoh hr 
is a general practice, the purple martbi bebg 
sidered as a privileged pilgnm, and the harUnger 
apring.** In its flight, the purple martin reaemhus tho 
common martin first mentioned, and it sweeps along 
at a short distance from the level of tho ground, in 
tbe pnrsuit of ite favourite prey. Some wjfidmw of 
thie bird have been shot in Bagli^ (dkg esm fiwauasr 

FxmLT.) 

MAXSziriT, mar-ri-nrt', inmilitaiy language, a nhraae 
appM to a sevare disoipUnarira. ^e term is eaidbe 
be de rived from a Colonel Martiriec, of the eray of 
Lonis ZI7. of VranuMa^who was notorious for bb 
rigorous oondoot, rad wfio invented a peonUenrhipa 
called by hb name, fer the purpose of nuliteiy puiueS* 
xnent. In naotioeL phraeeoli^, mertinetii oee/emril 


lines festened to the _ 
a block at the nMathead, 


m wiwvK mm maw m— w i— a, uvadng iiuwii«d« nuzn w «iiw 

deck, TbebneebferihoilitatiMtike flfrUngof 
aa they bring the le^ eloie toiS* 

^ Mamxwi^ mer'-rin-mli {amm find mec>. b.tbe 
featt of BTlfartfai of To^ the iitb «f 


I and reeved 

ilhemaelto 



xnsimum mfoxtiims. 


Koir^iibw, «n4 ortivinM t6 H4«t|liB*M, or 
mrfeioniw. It n w ttklM of the font otfOMi quarter 
dare of uie rear 

MA«zn» mar' Ur (Gr laafAcr* or martut, a witneu), 
u generally applied to one who nae sulFerM death on 
aooountot liie rdiuioiu opinions In the earl> Ohorohj 
many suffered in this way at the bands of the BomanSi 
bearing ailness to the truth of Ghnstiauity with their 
blood Many of these uuderwenlh with astonishing 
fortitude, the most cruel tortures, and doubtless in 
this way contributed^eatly to the spieod of Chris 
tuuiitr 1110110 who Bwered persecution on account of 
their faith, but short of death, were called Confessors 
The martyrs i\ere supposed to enjoy lory peculiar pri 
vUeges According to some, they passed at ouc e to the 
full epjoynient of heaven, foi which others had to wait 
till the day of judgim nt Martyrdom was thought so 
meritorious that it wua called the second baptism or 
baptism in blood ^ and in any case in which a cat* < hu 
men was apprebendc d and hlain foi the name oi Christ 
before be could be a imittcd into the Church by baptism 
hiB martyrdom was deemed sulflaent to anawci all the 
purposes of that saemmeut — Ref Ruinart s Atia 
Mart f rum. Dr C Middleton s l<Vce liiguMy tn / 1 tJkc 
mUracitloua 3\ ier$ twppoted to iaie Mubmshd tu the 
< krutian ( hutch, Galionius, Sanctorum Mattyrum 
Otv tattbiia 

MahtikoluCt^ (Gi mat /ur, and togoa, adiacouise) fa 
a cataloLueoi list ol those who hoM. suQircd niatt>i 
dom in tlie cause of Christ, with an account of their 
lives and sufferings Martyrologu s arc very luimcn us 
bur many of thorn (oniuiu very absuid and iidiculoiis 
tiariatives Ihe Maityroligy of Eusobiiis was celt* 
biatod in the early Church, and was translated into 
Latin by feiomc , but it is now lost Amoiif, Piotestani 
martvioiogiCB is Foxs "Book of Martyrs, whuh is 
a valuable recoid of the sufierings of the Lnglish 
leCurmers 

MAktyus, rHSTiYALb OX TUB, in tho early Chui oh 
won occasions on whuh tho Christians assembled at 
the giaves < f the martyrs, when orations m coramcn 
dstioD ol thiir deeds and sufferiDga were dclivfrel, 
iiiaise and thauksgiung offered unto God, and flu 
jiord s biipper admiuis^ icd On iluse occasions the 
rich bestowed largely oi their goods iinu the poor 

MASOikuy, ma«'>«on re (hr mafotiit ni) tho art 
of outtioff stones and buUdiug the m into a mass a > as 
to form the regular surfaces which are reqiiiu d in the 
construction or an edifice Ihc chiof busiurbs of the 
mason is to prepare the stones, mike the moitar, 
raise the wall, with the necessary breal s, pr jt ctu ns 
arches, apeitures, Ac , and to constiuot tho snults 
Ac , as indicated in the design A wal* built ot unb wu 
stone, whether it be built with or without mortar, is 
called a ra&ifc wall, and this kitad of woik is ot two 
kinds,— coursed and unc ursed In the former case, the 
stones are gauged and ditssi d by the baratner, and ihr 
masonry, which may be ot different thicknessr s, is laid 
lu honzenlal courses In um oursed rubble, the stones 
are placed promim uonslv in the wall, without any 
atteniiou being paid to their being placed in cours s 
Walls are also built with ashlar facings and rubble 
masonry in brick backing In either ease thorough 
atones, to bind the mass together, ought to bi intro 
duoed Ihe subject of walliug forma the basis of thf 
art of masonry , when, however, it qomes to be applied 
to the construction of domes, groins, and circular 
arches, it becomes difficult and complicatf d, depouduig 
i\pon a thoro^h knowledge ot desonptive geometry 

Mabomby, Iraitx (See f bbsuasoubt ) 

Mabqub, ma$k (Vt ), a s|(hoies of dramatic per 
formanee at one time greatly ic vogue It appears to 
have originated from the custom in processions and 
other BOwniQ occasions of introducing personages in 
maalcB in mrder to represent different characters Many 
of these, even in the religious shows of Italy, were of a 
grotesque nature, and the performance was oflf>n 
miuglea with buffoonery. Ob tiia introduction ot the 
masque in^ this oounjry, n dramatic character was 
added to the eyhibinSii During the progresses ot 
Queen Bhzabeth, inonolm<*e or dielognes in verse 
west often Netted by masked perfimers, and in the 
beign of Jameg 1 niiisqoes had aesumed all the forms 
oi dramatic eompoaitions With the exeeption of 
MUtott, who wrote the magndlcent aasdiie of Comas/* 
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ihe only ohksncid English writqv who derqted mnoh. 
labouf and taste to -this class of exbibitioB was Ben 
donson His productions were acted at court, and tho 
queen of Jamee I and Queen Henrietta Harm took 
part in some of them During the leigii of !•« 

the taste for masques died out, and never OMne into 
fashion ogam after the CommonweaUE 
Masquvbads, mash e raid' (Ital maselenSto), O 
term applied to a species /sf amusement, in whiidt 
persons ot both sexes mask or disguise themealves, and 
engage in dancing, fesliMties, or miscellaneoas 
versation Masquera^ are said to have been iko 
inventifm of Uranncii, an Italian, who lived ita tho 
boginning of the Itth ceuiun. In Italy, they wora 
fashionable in 1512, and during theNign of Henry FHI. 
they were first introduced into Lngland Bays quaint 
old Hall, in his ' Chronicle ' — " On the dam of tho 
Dniphanie at night (1512 IS), the king (Henry V11I.L 
with a xi others, were disguised alter the maner of 
Itilie called a masl e, a thgng not §een q/bre In 
inglande, thei wore appareled in garmentes long and 
bioite wrought all with gold, with viaera and eappim 
of gold, A alter tho banket doen, these maskers oamo 
in, with SIX gentlemen disguised in silk, bearyiDg etaffe 
torches, and desired the ladies to daunco , some were 
conti lit, and some that knew the fashion of it refused, 
hoouusc It was not a thing eomnionly seen And after 
thci dauiucd and coninioned together, as the fashion of 
tho raaske is, thei took their leaue and departed, and SO 
did the queue and nil the ladies * 

M \BB muss (Germ masse), the quantity of matter 
which n body contains, upon the supposition that dif- 
fc Knees of weight are always the consequence of dii- 
iercut quantities of matter Ihe mass is directly as 
tho viluiiie of the body multiplied into its density 
Ihe weight in consUtiitid by the mass multipbed 
lut > the e instant force of gravity (Se^ MucnAUice ) 
Mass muss (1 at mist r sent), is the office or prayen 
used 111 tho Roman C atholic and Greek churches in 
the cclolirati ii ol thoLnehaiist, or in tho consecration 
of Dip sacrainental binad and wine into the body and 
Uc )d of Ciirist Some derive the term from tho 
ifebr w mmah, an oblation orsacnilce, others from 
tiu I atm muea, because, in the eaily ages of the 
Church the calcclumiens, or new converts, wore sent 
away bctoie the consei ration of the host Tho prayen 
(t the mass aie all m Latin in the Roman CathoUo 
(hui h, aud m ancient GreSk in the Greek ofaorob. 
Mass IB periorniid cntiiely by the ofScMtiiig priest, 
standing ) et ire the altar, and attended by a clerk who 
says the responses The mass is divide into four 
parts ~1 Ihe pieparution or the prayers made beibre 
the uffiiiijg which was iormerly oailea the mass of the 
cat( ehumons , 2 the consecration, in which the pnest 
c >n«ecratcB the bre ^ and wine, repeating the woi^a 
Ifoo < st ( rpus nieum,' Ac , ana then showa the 
ptople the blend and the oup, upon which all the ooo- 
gn gallon kncf 1 down 3 the breaking of the host and 
the c minuniou i the post communion, or tbanka« 
l.iving, wl rn thf priest bfosses the people There ara 
diff rent kinds of luaases A high or solemn mOM la 
c( Icbrated by a priest or prelate, attended by a deacon 
and BuhdeucOD, and is suug by obonstere, HCOompameMl 
byiboori,aii and other musical instruments, but 

E rim ipal moss on Sundays and festivals is also called 
igh Tuses, though there are neither deacons, nib» 
deacons, noi ebrnstors present A low or oyninary 
niu«8 is one in which no rart is sqng, and at which thff 
priest has no assistant but his cierk The ordinafy 
duration of a low mass is half an hour j the high masa 
18 a long and pompous service Bverv member of the 
Roman church is beund, under pain of mOrtel shi, ^ 
one of the precepts of theCboroh, to attend mass &rery 
Sunday, and on cettain holidsys called days OCobliga* 
tion, unless prevented by sickness or other grave ui^ 
pediment in every parish church mass is said dm)^, 
and the priest must not break hm fast from the ptm* 
vious midnight until he has ssid mass The offlol«iiDg 

S nest 18 dreissd in vanoaaoolonred garmbute, iLOOf^ 
ig to the festival or ecclSBiastioal aeaaon ot the jNsMt 
Ihe following explanation of the mass and tlftattomhint 
ooremoniea la taken from HioaiVa ** Iwuioua CelMk 
monies **—». The pnest goes to the altar, tnrefrrcneo 
to our Lord'# retreat with his apostlea ^o ibo Garaft 
afOHvsa.’-A Befbeu he begins maaa, he tgyi opfth^ 






* Mmwioot 

panitoT}' prayer; he ii thtn to look nmn 
one ahaiidonod of Ood, and driven out of ran^fe ficgptbe 
sin of AdaiD.--8. Tlie prieat maliea eoafesaion for liim- 
aelf and for the people; in whioh it is rix^ttiredibikt he 
he free from mortal and venial sin.— 4. The priest kiues 
the altar as a token of onr reconoiliaUQU with God, and 
our Lord's beikf; betrayed with a kiss. — C. The priest 
now gocB to the opposite side of the altar, end purides 
or perfumes it with i-:^enae. Jesus Christ is now 
supposed to be taken and bound.— 6. The introit is 
■aid or sung, applioablo to the oirourostances of our 
Lord's boin;; taken iiefore Caiohas.x— 7. The priest says 
the Kyrie eleison " (Lord, nave mercy upon us) in 
allusion to Peter's donyin^f our Lord tlirioe.— 8. The 
priest turniug towards the altar says, *' Dominns vobis- 
oum," the people returning; the salutation by ** et cum 
spiritn tuo," and this means Christ looking; at Peter. 
—0. The priest reads the epistle relative to Josus bcincr 
aoonsed before Pilate. — 10. The priest bowin;; before 
the altar says ** Munda cor,*' and the devotion is 
directed to nur Saviour's bein;; brou;;ht before Pilute 
and making no reply.— 11. The priest reads the Q-osjioi 
in which Onrist is rent from Herod to Pilnie ; and the 
Gospel ia carried from the right of the altar to the left, 

denote the ottering of it to the Gentiles after it bad 
been refused by the Jews.— 12. The priest uncovers 
the chalice, and this moans the stripping of onr Lord 
in order to be scourged. — 13. The oblation of the Host: 
the priest then kisses the altar snd otters up tlie Host 
to represent the seourginc of Christ.— 14. Tlio priest 
elevates tho oUalioeand then covers; this tncHiis the 
crowning with thorns.— 15. Tho priest washes his lingors 
as Pilate washed his hands; declares Jesus innocent; 
blesses the bread and wine, blcssos the frankincense, 
and perlnmes the bread and wine, &c. 

MaaaicOT, (tV^, in Cliem., protoxide of 

lead, prepared by tho oxidation of tho metal in a cur> 
rent of air at a tisinperuturn below that u#»ue8sary for 
.the fusion ot the oxide. It is a yellow powder, much 
Qiied as a pigment. 

Mast. inuUt (Sax. piece of timber, 

composed either of one coiitiimous pole, or of n senes 
of such, and placed nearly perpeiuliouluj'ly to tho keel 
of a ship, extcodtifg upwards aliovo the surface of the 
deck, for tho purpose of supporting the yards and sails 
of a ship. The trunk of the most is called thefowrr 
flUMf, the next piece the tapmutit tho third the top^ 
fttUunt mait; and should there be a fourth, ns there Is 
w barques and fuJl-nggod ships, it is culled the royttl 
mtui. Each mast ia supported on the one next below 
it by means of cheeks plnoed a little below the head ; 
on these cheeks are plucrd, horizontally, two short 
pieces of wood, fore and nft, called tresfle’free$t and 
across them are the while on the masthead 

is a cap. The topmast is then raised perpendicularly 
along the mainmast below tliatrestle^trcos, and through 
the foremast hole in the cap ; and when tho heel of the 
mast is nearly on a level with the cross-trees, a piece 
of iron bolt, caltod nfid, is pushed through a hole in 
the same ; and on the fid, whose ends are supported on 
the trestle-trees, the topmast rests. When the mast 
is to be taken down, it is llrst raised, in order to pull 
oat the fld, and then it can bo lowered to the deck. 
Tho supports of the masts of a ship are strong ropes, 
extending on each side, and also forward and nft. The 
one leading forward is called the afat/, and those aft 
are termea respectively backsftv/a ; while the side sup- 
ports are called either ahrouda or hreQaUaiajfa, The 
misan^maai is that which ia nearest the stern of a ship ; 
the mainmaat is the centre one ; and the foremaat is 
nearest the bows. Of these, the main is the largest, 
the foremast the next in sise, and the mixen tho smallest. 
The length of the lower mainmast, according to the 
old rule on the anbjeot. ought to be one-half of the 
sum of the breadth ami length of the ship, and the 
Other masts to be on a reciprocal scale ; but as the rule 
is merely built for purposes of eonvenionoe, more than 
praeticai principles, it is not often followed. Musts in 
the present day, for ships of the navy, and indeed for 
JUMy mercantile vessels, are constrncted of iron, on o 
tubular plan, and on the same scale as those )atf men- 
tioned. 

Mabthb, (Lot. meeister), denotes, in a 

Bjweral ^so, the ffovernor, director, or owner of a 
•Qings aisQ one skilled in any particular paesuit or 


joienoo; lt,ia.,also Bometisies used as a title of honoidr. 
Among the ancient with some qnali- 

fying word or phrase, wu used ail a title of Itonqur ; as 
ffutjdsf sr eguitum, master of the oaraUy, who held the 
first ranl^in the army after the diotator.^^MastBr of 
arts (me^igtar arHum) is a degree conferred bj tho 
philosophical famdty of a nniverslty, being the first 
degree taken in foreign oniversities, as well as in 
those of .Scotland, but the second iu those of Cam- 
bridge and OxfuVd. (Sea LsaaBB.) — Master of the 
ceremonies, an ofiloer instituted by James 1, for tho 
more selemn alid hononrabln reception of ambassadors 
and other strangers of quality to be introduced into 
tho royal presence. — Master of the honsohold ia an 
ottlcor of the royal household under the lord stewaiNi, 
whose duties are chiefly the solcction and superintend- 
cnoe of the servants, and examining certain of tiie 
accounts.— The master of the horse bos the government 
and direction of tlie royal stables ; and the master of 
the buokhoiinds attends at and controls tho rc^^hunts. 
—Tho master of the Mint and his deputy are the 
ostensible executive heads of that department under 
the Tt'eosury.— Masters in ohancory were assistants to 
the loni-ohanccllor, uanally twelve in number ; but 
these onices were abolished by 16 ■& 16 Viot. o. 80. — 
M jster in lunacy. ' Slaa LnKAOT.)— The Master of tlio 
rolls is tho assisLo' 'f Ihe lord-chancellor in chancery. 
Ho bus llio keepiu. oi the rolls and grants which pass 
tho prciifc seal unc' tho records of chancery. He ad- 
ini’.iisters equity in the Rolls conrt, having certain 
canses iissigiied' to him to bear and decree; but hts 
judiruieuts require to bo signed by the lord chancellor. 

Ma^tkii, in Commercial Navigation, is the person 
intrusted with the care and navigation of a ship. He 
is the cooliilenUul servant of the owners, who arc bound 
to the perlormauce of every lawfiil contract entered 
into by him reliitivo to the usual employment of tho 
vessel. Tho muster has power to pledge both ship and 
cargo for repairs executed in foreign parts, bat not for 
rf'pair^i c'xocutod at home. The Mercantile Marine 
Act, 13 & 14 Viet. c. 03, authorised tho Board of Trad o 
to establish local marine boards in ports having 
30,000 tons or upwards of ships trading to foreign ports. 
These boards were emjiowered to examine all oandi- 
diite.s for the situation of masters and mates who oamc* 
before them, and to grant “ oertiUoates of compotenoy " 
to such as they found qualified. Under the provisions 
ot the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 (17 i 18 Viet, 
c. 10-1), it IS declared that no forcign*goiDg ship or 
home-trade passenger-ship can obtain a olearanco or 
transire, or legally proceea to sea from any port of tho 
United Kingdom, unless the master thereof, and, in 
the ease of a foreign-going ship, the first and second 
mates, or only mate (os the case may be), and, in tbo 
case of a ho'me-trado passenger-ship, the first or only 
mate (as the oaso may^), have obtained and possess 
valid certificates either of competency or service ap- 
propriate to their several stations in such ship, or 
of a higher grade ; and no such ship, if of 100 tons 
burden or upwards, can legally proceed to sea, unless 
at least one officer besides the master bos obtained aii'i 
possesses a valid certificate appropriate to the grade 
of only mate therein or to a higher grade. A master 
most DO twenU-one years of age, and have been six 
years at sea, of which one year must have been is fint 
or only mate, and one year as second mate, or two years 
M first and only mate. The master is examined as to 
his knowledge of the various subjects eonneoted with 
navigation ; the laws of tides ; the nature of attractioii 
of the ship's iron upon the compass; the msoag^eiit 
of his crew ; oonstruotion of n^fts ; his knowledge of 
cliarter^arty, invoices, bottomzj, Ac.— MoCol- 
looh’s Commercial JDiciion^t Mercavd^ ATorjr 
LUU 

|Ja8txb Ain> SuBTAiTT, 111 Lair, Is a certain relation- 
ship, oonstitoted by mutual consent, whereby a penon 
calls in the asststanee of others, where hie own skiU and 
laboor are not suffioienftto carry out hia own bBSiaess 
or purpose. Such arrangements arfl subject to the 
laws that goTern ordinary ooMrpiotB, must bo entered 
into TolunWily and by persons huaUfled to give their 
consent. The law will not refieka the most formal con- 
tract, if it appear to have Meg extorted by fotoe or 
fear, or obtau^ bj finnd. Tne existenee of the edfi- 
traot may be proved by witiipg or, witbifi effiipn 
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the mtntet, aro mattanaf amHqivmaB^l oT.they mar 
ba Mttied by oustom; Jb^ bo custom unll praraU 
u(>aitts(iexprew stipulation. A nssster or mJtttesa it not 
le{;a]}y bound to give a obaraeteEj but if b good 
chiiraoter be given to an aodeserving sarvant, t)io 
person gfiving snch obaraoter is liabLe to action by the 
neir master, and if the eemnt has been guilty .of rob- 
bery, will have to eomponsate for the lots. It a bad 
eharseter be untrtily and malioiouely given, the person 
giving it will be liable to an action for defamation, 
though both the truth and the malioe ^uire to be 
proved. In general, a master is liable, clriUv and some- 
times orimiiiHlly, for wrongs committed by his servants 
in tho course oi' or under colour of his employ ; but be 
is not anss’erable for the wilful misrenstttice of bis scr- 
Tant, who has wholly lost sight of his duty. There are 
two dassee of servants,— 4lioar who reoeivn wages, and 
oppmiticsa. 'J'he contract for serrico in tho two coses 
is quite dilTercnf i in each, the eerraiit is hntind to 
render service ; hut in one tho master bound to pay 
the Btipulnted wages, in the other to give instruction. 
Apprentices are usaully bound for a term of years by 
deeds indented, or indentures, to serve their masters, 
and be maintained and instructed by ilium. <.SVir 
AFrasHTlol ) Of servants who receive wages, tliere 
arc several hinds. Menial or doinostio servants are 
generally engaged at a llzed amount of wages per 
annum; but there is generally no express siipnlatmn 
as to the time the service is to last; and when the 
terms are not otherwise de6ncd, it is generally undor- 
.stood tibat either party may terminate the servioe upon 
a month's warning, or upon payment of n mouiirs 
wages. Clerks, tutors, governesses, &c., though in a 
sunse menial (infra mania) t oannot, like common 
dunieatios, be turiTed oil' at a monLli's notice, if tlioro 
be no stipulation to that etlcet ; ior such a one is under- 
stood to be engaged by the year (at least if the wages 
or salary be payable by the roar or quarter). If a 
yearly servont be dismissed before the yesr expires, for 
misconduct which will justify his diHrnissul, he is not 
entitled to W'uges even lor tlmt part of the time which 
he has served. Labourers, i.e. servants lu liushandrv 
or manufactures, not living t»/ru momia, though 
soraetiases engaged by the day or week, are understood 
to be hired for a yew:, where no particular time is 
nientioned, and the wages are so much per annum. 
Various acts of parliament have been passed regulating 
the houra of work, &c,, of certain olttsaes of labourers, 
Ntid alio empowering justices to determine dill'erences 
arising between sura labourers and their mastem. 
A master cannot, by wav of oorrecHon, even moderately 
beat bis servant; or labourer in husbandry, or other- 
wise, as bo might his ohild or apprentice ; and if he do 
so, the servant may lowfully depart or obtain bis dis- 
charge by applioatioo to a justioe, and support an 
notion for battery. An exception is made with regard 
to soldieas and sailors, from the ncoessity or’ larger 
powers to preserve disoiplino and prevent mutiny.-- 
Bm*MJuttic», art. Servants. 

MASTM-SrifBEgs, or MaiatKJtsXnosa. {Sre Osn- 
XAN Lawgoaub avn LiTBaATnuu.) 

Maszifg, mds'-fif ( Cwin molpuui), one of the noblest, 
as well as the most powerful, varieties of the canine 
family. The mastiff is distinguished bv a large head, 
WPth abroad miissle to match, ears of moderate size 
and dependent, a heavy brow, thick drooping lips, and 
a wdl^proportioned strong body, and a rnll tail. The 
" strengto of tbo mastilf is immeose, and its vigilance 
' and foitbfolnoss as a house-dog and gnard are un- 
rivoUsd. In Jesse's *'Aiieedotes of I>o|{s" there are 
many stories related of the mastiff, which exhibit ifo 
obwaeter In very favourable lights. The following » 
amplly oorroborated. A bsjrooct of Oxfordshire bad a 
large mastiff which goarded the premises, but wbiob 
was sever shown any kiadbess or attention beyond 
' being letiioed for his ildriity. One night, as (bis gen-. 
Homao ms goiog. to bed, attended 1^ bis telet, an 
,XUUni» the mastiff eUeatly followed them upstairs, 
«nd tried to .gain JidmtUance into the baronat'a 
climber, Aidfit ms refined*; bnt esltto asi- 
jWi oestumlng to maVe ssoise at fhe door, it vtaa 
•Mttcdf add avffrzad to lie daws on theiloar. At 
aao3 


' 'e 


mMaigbt tbs ebaiaber-door, opened, and (be mastiff 
4ivnBg «p arifh a ggowl, and ilxi^ od the iijdrB4i|r« 
beldiag Smilimi^viKtil aUolit e^d he brought, wbini 
4ba narson was found dot to be tho Italian vailet^ vrbo 
ooufsssed that it wsehiaidtebtk 
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ooufoned that it wmhiaiiitebtion tomurdhr hkimliWf 
and rob the hease. It is wally wondeffol what pma#» 
timents of approatththg'daiiipir thsae asimals bait*, 
on anoount of their dose- observation 'apd watohim 
jealoasy. ^ 

Masrosoir, faJa'-fo-ifon (Or. warfot, a i^ple ; adsirr, 
a tooth), the name given b? Cuvier to a gmna df 
extinot fosail quadrapyfis, nlliod to tho elsphast, SO 
called foam cerfiaio remarkable suunillfMy prooSMeayi . 
the teeth. The remains of the mastodon are foima 
sssooiatad with those of the maminotb in the iustiau 
beds of Eoidand. A species of mastodon, bdiisvtfr, 
larger than that found in Europe, has beesfodsdhi 
many parts of Iforth America. A speoioion '^>tiia 
nnimal, nearly perieot, was obtained in tho stato r 
MisHouri in 1S40. It was exhibited at the Ejrrpteit 
Hell, Picoadilly, London, in im and 1A«2. It «aa; 
greatly distorted ; but having been pnrebassd by .ll$0 
trustees of the Dritish Museum, it was made to aosoiiio 
its natural proportions, and now forms aa ottraotlvo 
feature in tbo portion of that building devoted to 
palffiitntology. Its, proportions are asfdllows Ezbmaa 
length, 20 iect 2 inohes; height, 9 feet 6% indiels 
cranium, length, 3^ feet; width, 9 feet 11 inohsili 
tiisKa, extreme length, 7 feet 21neheB; ciroomhnreBto 
ut the base, 27 inohoa. The remiuns were found im- 
bedded in a brown sandy deposit, full of vegstable 
matter, with recognizable remains of the oypretS, 
tropical canc, swamp moss, stenw of the palmetto, &o. : 
and this wiia covered with beds of blue olay and gravel 
to a thickness of about ilfteen fleet. Indian flint 
arruw'-heads wore alto found about and under the 
bones of tbo skeleton. 

Matadoh. { Sn » Bull-fightb.) 

Mats, muU (l)a. eiaaf, a companion), In fbe 
meroiol Marine, tho designation applied to.the* deputy, 
or next in'command to the oa}>tam ; therabeingyirw, 
necond, and third tnaiag. In men-of-war there noM to 
be a grade of officers ranked between the lieutenants 
iiud midshipmen, styled mates; bB(, in the present 
day, the term has given plnoe to the appellation ncl*- 
liauienantft. There axe, however, still giarier's mafM, 
ffvnner'n mateBt and 6oa/«ipain’» matet, which are tbW’ 
deputies of those officers soleeted flrom tbo crew. 

MAThuiALisB, mJ-te'-re-fc^tora^inPhil., is oomroonly 
used to characterize such systems as deny the existence 
of tt spiritual or immaterisl principle in man apart 
from matter. From the loose and gonerM way brwhi^' 
the term is used, it cnibroees systems thabdiffsr «fd<^ 
from each other. A very modified qritem of materhu- 
ism, if, indeed It ought to bo called materislism atiidl, 
18 one which, while admitting the existenoe of a edtil» 
attempts to account for the various mental phennoieoa 
by pliyftical rausos. Then there is what we may terOi 
the materialism of Dr. Priestley, which denies Die 
existenoe of a soul in man capalte of sorviviob tbe 
body, buc yet believes in the retnrreotion df timlgtdf 
and a future state of rewards and panishnaent. AgaMi. 
there are those niaterialistB who obny the oxistento ttt 
anything in this world but matter, obd oonsoqtigBi^ 
do. not believe in the exratenee of Deity, or in afotow 
state. The last of these are strictly and pnr^' 
atheists. (See Aixtaisa.) Dr. Prieatray ha# nioirq 
clearly and fully than any other person expounded Ito. 
principles of materislism in the pure: and proptr seim 
of the word. He denies tho cxistenoaor an immatorttV 
principle in man, because be tbiqhi that it eonld not 
exist in union wUh a material body; and becsiato %t> 
thinks that all fhe mental phenomena may begxpl^B^ 
by ** medullary vibrations,^' and other tappgstffi mdto- 
roents of the material parto The oorpoieid 
mental faculties are inherent in tho aame eubstaace; 
grow, ripen, and decay togethtoi and wbeneVir tlio 
system is dissolved, it oontthncginnitatocff diasdUDM 
till it shall ^as0 the ddqaigbty ^eiug^ wbo oalud^ll 
into existence, to restore it to fife agam. In tbw^vr 
^ibo qoeftioii of matoriafiem Is nol» perbape,’'oftogjnM 

oQDMoiieiioe aa aoiim my imagi Itojffivoeamlii^ 
thaTtMT doet^ nilltotei agaittif Ihe bop* eO 
resitBreotiost'OQ (be contrary, fbey 4 aliUrim 
pohita M folly the neoeifll^ md vahteifit • 
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reiurrfction ^rom the dead,** on which idone th^ eaj 
that the sacred writers build all their boM of a future 
life ; for the apostle Paul says ** If the dead rise not. 
then is not Christ risen/’ &o. (1 Cor. xr. 10). These 
Tiews were at one time held by Robert Uall, tho(t(;1i he 
afterwards saw. reason to obanf^e them. Maierialism 
almost of necessity involves the cluetrines of Sociuian- 
ism and philosophioal necessity. The great objection 
to it IS that it is* unptCilosophical. It rests entirely 
upon hypotheses and conjecture. We have no ovidenct* 
for the assertion of Mr. Lawrence, that “medullary 
matter thinks.'* Much as V is known that mind 
depends upon matter for its development in mau, 
every property of mind end every property oliscrvable 
in matter are so essentially difl'erent, that the idea of 
homogeneity in the two aubstaucea is t,oo extravagant 
to he admitted except on much stronger evidence than 
materialists have yet been able to bring forward. 
Until it can be induotively established that the modes 
of ea-ienaioH and the modes of ihouyhi are alike ulti- 
mately referrablo to one ooiuinon substunco, the Ians 
of a sound piiilosophy demand the ascription of the 
one class of phenomena to one substance, termed mat- 
ter, and of the other class of pluMioniena to another 
Bubatanoe, termed mind. Much inihcbiel' is often done 
to philosofihy by mixing up the rcbuhs of observation 
with what can only be matter of onujeeturc. The true 
philosopher, setting a.sido all speculation ro^arding the 
ultimate nature of matter or spirit, will set out from 
these as llxed principles, and iijiply liiiuself lo obscT\ing 
their qu 'iitics, capabilities, and laws. — Rqf. Priestley’s 
liiiHfUutiHniU on Mlaitn' ami SfurU; ami bis TJtree 
IiuHerlafvm§ v» the Doetriue of' Vateriolhm and 
Philojfophical Pnee’s Lett era on Material- 

iaw and Philoaophiml 'tleeuHaUji. 

Matbrcals, STRiiNOTiT ov, nin-te*-re-tVz (Fr. ma- 
f4riet), the povver which any Hiibstnnec, such as a rod, 
bar, beam, r<tpe, or chain, posse'scsi, so as l<i enahlc it 
to resist aiiyuLtenipt inudo to sever thcndhcioon of the 
various pnrtsnf which it is composed. The strength of 
materials consequmitiv depeiuU, in the first place, on tlio 
relative disposition ot* the particles of ilio substance to 
each other; scooudly, on the intcriaityol the force by 
which the part icle.s iidbero to each other; and, lastly, 
on tlje matitior in which the Htraining power is npplteil. 
The relative properties of a beam bolw'oon its striMigth 
and the strain to which it is sul'jected, cun only be 
miido the subject of malhemutical investigufion by 
supposing the material to consist of au iiiflniic number 
of threads, or fibres, arranged in lines purullcl to each 
other in the direction of its length. These particles 
must also be supposed to cohere together by means of 

f lowers exerted in that direction, uud also to cohere 
aterally by powers which may be either equal or un- 
equal to the powers that act along its length. In glass, 
and some metals, — in foot in the generality of honioge- 
ueouR bodies, the particles are disposed of synimetri- 
oally through the substance, and attract each in every 
directum with equal force. In timber, however, the la- 
teral cohesion of the particles is less than the longitu- 
dinal cohesion of the various particles in encli fibre. 
In trying, therefore, the load which a piece of timber 
will sustain, we must first fiud out the weight that will 
sullloe to break it, and anything less than that will be tho 
weight which it can bear. The stitlhess of a beam is the 
proportion that exists between its deflection asid it« 
length, and the deflection is the extent to which it sltiks, 
when loaded, below a horizontal lino. The deflection of 
beams of the same timber similarly loaded varies as 
the weight applied and the cube of the length directly, 
and as t ho brendth and cube of the depth inversely ; 
and this deflection, according to an eminent authority 
pu the subject, should never be permitted to extend 
beyond pert of the length, or part of an inch 
to ihe fool. The lateral strength of a beam is less thiui 
its absolute longitudinal strength, either against coni- 
pressnm or extension, from the causes stated above with 
regard to the cohesion of the particles. Timber will 
bear considerable weight if it is suspended to it per- 
peodieularly, or when pressing in ihe direction of its 
length, provided the timber is prevented flrom bending: 
and, therefore, in using timber, a lateral strain ■hould 
mi where a longitudinal oneoau be substituted. 

The flbroa of ropes have no lateral cohesion, and the 
Itrength must ueeessarily d<M>end on the twisting of the 


fibres together, ood the cohesion pf oil the particles in 
any transvene section miut be deetroyed before a die- 
ruption can take place. In an article in the “Pennj 
Cyclo^fcdia,” tlie writer observes, that in a rod of any 
material consisting of parMlel fibres oasuppos^ above, 
bring {doeed in a vsrtioal position and strained by a 
weight applied at the lower extremity, the particles iv 
every fibre will be separated from each other by the 
action of tho weight, aud consequently, its length will 
be increased. The cohesive power by which the par- 
ticles are kept together will, in most oases, be lessened 
by the separation; and if ihe weight be heavy enough, 
or if it be allowed to act long enough, the cohesive power 
will be uitogetber overcome; that is to say, the rod will 
be torn asunder in some part or other. The elongation 
of H rod, when strained by a weight, and the amount of 
the weight necessary to produce fracture will, of course, 
depend considerably on the nature of tho material. 
The follow iiig is a table of breaking weights in pounds 
avoirdupois, taking the urea of a transverse section of 
each rcid to be one square inch : — Snglish oak, 8,000 to 
12,000 lbs.; fir, 11,000 to 13,488; beoob, 11.500; ma- 
bo:;aiiy, R,iX)0 ; teak, 15,000 ; cast steel, 134,250 ; iron 
wire, 1)3,00 1; Swedish bar-iron, 72,064; best English 
iniilleablo iron, 0O,()O6; cast iron, 18, (wO to ltf,4S8; 
wrought copper, ,702; platinum wire, 52,987; silver 
w ire, 38,257 ; go . wi^, 30,888 ; zinc wire, 22,551 ; tin 
w'lri*, 7,129; lea > wire, 3,140; and rope of oiioinoh cir- 
enniforenee, ],(Xk) to 12,500. Apiece of timber has 
lu'fii proved to bo of the greatest strength wlien cut 
nut of a round tree, by dividing tho diameter into three 
equul parts, raising perpendioulAra upon them, and 
prolonging these until tliey cut tho circumference; u 
leetanglo uniting these puiuts shows the form of tho 
strongest beam that cun ho obtained. The strain upon 
a beam llxed at one end in a wall, aud loaded at tho 
other, is four times greater than when the same weight 
is hung upon tho middle of tho same beam, and the 
latter is supported at both extremities. When a beam 
IS fltod at both its extremities, aud is loaded iu tho 
middle, its strength is to that when only supported at 
its two ends us 3 to 2 ; aud whoa a weight is uniformly 
distributed over u beam, its mechaniom aoliou to pro- 
duce fracture is only one-hulf of what it is when col- 
leotcii in tho Tiinldlo. If a body is compressed in a 
direction perpendicular to the length of the fibres, the 
points of Bup|)ort being very near together, and on 
opposito sides of the place at which the force is applied, 
tho strain lo which the body ie subjected has been 
called the force of detorsion. A writer in the “ English 
Cyclopaedia” observes that “such machines sa cap- 
stuns, wiDdlasses, and axles, which revolve with their 
wheels, are, when in action, subject to be twisted ; so 
that their fibres tend to become curved in oblique 
directions ; and the strain thus produced is called that 
of torsion. The most natural way qF investigating the 
strength to resist this kind of strain is probably that 
which was adopted by Dr. Robison. This mechonioian 
imagined the oylindrioul body to bo composed of an 
infinite number of oonoentrio nollow cylinders inserted 
in each other, and, supposing the whole to be cut by 
a plane perpendicular to the axis, he oonoeived that 
two particles in tlie circumference of any one of the 
concentric circles would resist the effort to separate 
them by n force proportioned to their distance from 
the common azis.^* Some useM tables with regard to 
the diflfirent resistances made by various sabstunoes to 
oflbrts of compression and extension will be found 
given in Willis’s edition of Barlow's Materiala and 
CoHalruoiion ; Carr’s <^FracticalJ*hUo9ophvf 

Cressy's Eneyclopadia qr Cind Snoineerinfff and in 
many other usciul works, particularly in Claudera 
Fnrmulea a I' Uaaga de§ Inginiaura, Sae also article on 
Mkchavxcb. 

Matrbii. Mxdioa, Md-fs'-re-d (Lat.), a 

general name for the substances and agents which oro 
employed for the rehef or cure of disease. The term 
is Mso applied to that broach of study which dnoidates 
the nature and properties of such substanoes and 
agents. In medical schools it is eostomory to oonnoot 
Materia Medioa with Therapeutics, and to expound 
both departments of soienoe in one coarse of lectures. 
Therapeutics may be desoriM osthot broach of stn4f 
which trsata of the applioaddn of the Materia ICddioa 
for the preventkm and oavq of the voriotui diseases. 
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^ These eiUed brenehes of professt^aat itadjrar* of thoi 
utmost importance; for before o thorough knowledge 
of the iiftture and action of tnedioiiies is xibtained, it is 
impossible to kno«r ho«r and vrhen to presoribe them. 
Medicines have boon defined as ** all sobstanees which 
have the power of modifTing the actual state of one 
or more of our origans, ana which possess this property 
independent of their nutritive qualities.” It is not 
easy to define medicines or remedies os distinct from 
])oiBon8| for there are many aabstanoes that act cither 
us rem<Hliea or poisons according to the quantities in 
which they are applied to our organs. The Materia 
Medico may bo oiMsified in two ways ; the first being 
Bcoordiug to their natural history, and the seconu 
according to their physiological and therapeutic efleuts. 
In the natural history arrangement, remedies obtained 
from the inorganic kingdom (mineral and chctntCMl 
substances) form tho first class ; remedies yielded by 
the vegetable kingdom (herbs, fruits, roots, leuves, 
principles separated fVom plants, &c.) form the second 
class; and remedies yielded by tho animal kingdom 
(insects, fats, animal secretions, &o.) form tho third 
class. Many classifications, based upon the effects of 
remedies, have been proposed ; but they arc all moro 
or less imperfect, as several remedies produce verv 
different, etlects, and many disenaea are curable by dir* 
ferent modes of treatment. Tho arrangement adopted 
by Ur. Kovle, in his excellent ** Manual of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,” comprehends the principal 
ieatures of all the neat sohomea of classilioatiou. The 
divisions of this arrangement are shown in tho follow- 
ing table : — 

A.— Mr,cnA>'ic.\i:. Kbmujiiks. 

Diluents, Demulcents, Einolbents. 

B.— CnsviCAT. IluMitnirs. 

Bsoharutios, Acids, Alkalies, Antilithics, Disinfcct- 
auta, Astringents, Antidotes. 

C.— VlTAI. Agbitts. 

1, JSmeuanfH or ImooI Stimuhinh, 

Alteratives, Brrhinca, SiHlogoguos, Kmetica, Expec- 
torants, Diaphoretics, Diuretics, Cathartics, Antbel- 
iiiintios, Bminenagogocs, Kubofnoieuts. 

2. General SlimnUintH, 

Tonics, Stimulants, and Aromuiics. DilTuBihlc and 
Special Stimulants. 

3. DepreaeaTite, or Contra’StimulanU. 

I^arcotics, Autispaamodics, liefrigerunts, Sedatives. 

The groups of medicinal agents ranged under the head 
of ** Mecuanical Kemedies ” are snpjiosed to act only 
ns ordinary physical agents, <ir by tliuir simple mechan- 
ical properties. Diluenta arc remedies which are sup- 
posed to increase the fluidity of the blood : their gene- 
ral offeot is to allay thirst and to diminish tho heat of j 
the skin ; to promote transpiration from the skin, as 
well as to increase the flow of urine. Demulcenla and 
JEmolliente arcsubstancos which are calculated to soften 
and lubricate the parts to which they are applied. The 
former term is restricted to such as are intended for 
internal exhibition, and the latter to such as are in- 
tended for external application : thus, arrowroot, 
ralves’-feet jelly, and liquorice, arc demnlconts ; while 
iiniuioiits, embrocations, and calHpIasnis, are emollients. 
Under the head of Chemical Aemedics” are placed 
those agents which seem to act chiefly by producing 
cbemicid changes in tho solids or fluids of the body. 
JEai^arofies, usually called cauafiegf are substances em- 
ployed for destroying the vitality of the part to which 
they are applied. Aeide and Alkaliee act upon tho 
seorettons as they act upon substances out of the body^ 
nnd respectively counteract alkalinity and acidity. 
Antiliihtee are medicines which counteract the tau- 
denoy to the deposition of urinary sediments or o^r 
cnli. JDieivfeetamtn are substances suited to frpa tha 
air of buildings, and infected bodies in general, of tha 
invisible particles which propagate diseasa.j^ whi)f 
Antiaeptiee are those qhcmioal agents whiol^ jpravapt 
iba decomposition of organio stractures, whetb^ar 
getable or animal, AetrinpenU are remf^flea, whfoh: 


bava tbe power of corrugating, or of ptoMcipg.^.op^] 'wderq 
traction, of the mutonlar fibres of tn^ part ^^wbCob, 


tb^ are applied, as well as of coagolatiqg or j 
tacTag albtimhioaa fluids. Anddotee arr " 
aooiitaraot the eflTcota of poisons. 
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Agents ** innlndea tliose groqps of medisines which are 
considered to act in a more special mahnar upon Miw 
living structures, —open the mnBcular,Bangoineoii||,aQd ’ 
secerning systema, and eU aa depandent upon th*> 
nervous system. The groups placed in the first anbdlv 
vision, Unaeuanie, cause inoresaed secretion at evnOtthcqi .. ^ 
lion from tho difibront organs. AUereMvetf aooordhi^' 
to the iiBiial interpretation of^the term, are teniediaii. , • 
which, when taken in comparltively small doses, and 
continued for some time, by degrees, and almost with« , 
out any perceptible effhot, produce ohangei in the 
secretions and in disoadored notions. JSrrJhdndt tm ' 
medicines w^hich are applied to the mneons membrano 
of the nostrils : those which cause sneeeing are some* , 
times distingiiiHhed by the term SfernutettoHei* 
pofpiea are medicinal agents which increase the tecrCf 
tioii of saliva; Emetice^ those whieh evaouata the 
stomach by vomiting ; Ejrpeetorantet those which lhviMi», 
the expulsion or secretion of mnoua from the organs.', 
within thu chest ; and XHaphoretivet those whkib in* 
cri'ase exhalation from the surface, and tho natunal.-''^ 
fund ion <if perspiration: to the latter, when acting ad‘ „ 
ns to produce sweating, the term Sudwrj^e is appuedi^ 
liiurelica are medicines which are considered to haTW 
tho power of augmenting the eeoretion of urine; 
Oaihartioe increase the imristaltio movements of (hC 
intestinal canal, evacuate its contents, and usnallgr 
aiiguient. its mucous aecrotions. These were formerly' 
dnided into Hydrapogueat causing watery evacuations,; 
and Ckolagogueft favouring the secretion of bile. Ca* ^ 
tluirties are also often distinguished aooording to tbaxT' 
energy of action ; as Laxatiwe, which merely evaoup^.; ' 
the intestinal contents, and Purgatioee, which aiimq)^,; 
secretion and accelerate evacuation. The more violent, 
purimtives arc further distinguished as LraejAp^ i^, , 
JlyUragogue Cathartics. AnthelminHee are - 

which arc prescribed against the pro^O^on oJTs 
worms, also to destroy or prevent them. Those whiflh. . 
destroy or expel worms are also termed 
Emmenagof/nea are medicines which are .coQsjderea to 
have the power of promoting the menatrual diHcharge» 
when cither retained or suspended. aa 

their name indicates, produce redneasof the skin, with . 
warmth and increased sensibility. These arc 'a|ii> 
Iniown as Counter-irritants, and when oonosntratod, a#.’ 
EpipmticH, or Vesicants. The second subdivisipni.' 
General stimulants, includes those remedies wliiw ' 
excite all the principal functions of life, by directly : 
influencing the nervous system, Ionics pye those wtdw. 
ItiNsess the power of gradually increasing the tone Cijf .. 
the muscular fibre when relaxed, and tbe, vigour ofihqt /, 
body when wreakened by diacaae. Stimulaitts or 
ants are medicines which , exalt nervous power; 
mattes are those stimulants wliioh ate grateful in odffVqfi 
and taste, as the spe^S, fie.; . 

those which excite the whole syatom with, great 
through the tuediiim of tbe brain. Of - tha lat^^siMyi|i< t 
alcohol and other are example^ . The auboTltlshns., 
Depressauis includes those mMiouieB which evd.-um*’,.' 
ployed 10 subdue mordinata actippj the .2Varophktrj£> 
winch, by acting on the brain or ap4QSlinaTrow, assttaik,, 
pain, control restlessness, and pv^Hrefleepi .fhe 
spaswotlics, which aljay the irregular zpose^appqhtfW:;; 
turns called Biiasnis ; the which dtf^jini^t'i;^ 

the force of tlio circulation, and'Sa reduce tbe.heat. 
the bod> j and the Sedaiikss,' 
primarily deprearthe powers of 



, _ , ref^red .. 

chemical artiolespf the Diotionary; aihib-tiej>r| 
Etnnunl, nioqtioqed above, , ' ^ ' 

M^tngitsncB, . {item 

iearuing). a term applied to^thaijSqiencP'W 
ligates -the consaquenoea.wbiqh-mca -logiuMly. 
from any given or adoiittea sfl^apnia palween;; 
tudes-^or pv^bers, '^nhpittjheuig.dpi^^Mve oi 
subject matter. Muthemalios' are divided ' 
cla^t enA,fii<swjl. , 9**^ 
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consequently oomprebend Ariihmttie, treating on 
properties of numbers; Qtometrift treating .of ex- 
tension Jis dependent on the three quMities of 
length, breadth, and tluokness. without considering 
any phystori qualities with which bodies may be 
endowed ; nrhich compares together all 

quantttics, whatever may be their value ; and, lastly, 
the DjffttranHal and Ch/cM^tts, which operations 

consider magnitudes as of two kinds,— constant and 
variable ; the variable magnitudes being generated by 
motion, the operations of the calculus being to do-< 
termino the values of these quantities from the velo- 
cities of the motions with which t hey are generated. 
On the other hand, mix*d mathematic* consider the 
appKoation of pure nuUhemtUiet to certain eatahlnhed 
pitysical iirinoiples; and this branch comprehends nil the 
mathematical sciences which apperlnin to physics; as 
fMohaniett hydrodynamiee, optics, aeomticx^ 

eleotriuittf^ and mapnetiem. A writer in the '‘Knglish 
OyclopffiUia" observes, “The unavoidable certainty and 
definite character of mathematical conclusions have 
obtained for matbomatics the name of exact mcience ; 
bat to this name it has not exclusive right. 1'ho laws 
under which we must think are the fouinlaliun of a 
science which has an equal claim with mathoniutics to 
any epithet which indicates cither necessity or preci- 
sion. Accordingly, logic and niathenmlies are sefinrate 
branches of exact science. There arc but throe things 
of which we cannot divest ourselves so lung as we 
imagine ourselves to retain both existence and con- 
Botohsness of existence, — they ore, thought, space. And 
time. With everything else there is a possibility of 
diipeoaingi that is, the imnginniioii can conceive 
everything got rid of and out of oxistonoe, except its 
own consciousness in sonic kind of activity, and the 
space and time without which it cannot conceive exist- 
ence. The necessary laws of thought are the subject 
miitter of logic ; the necessnrv iiropcriics of lijmce and 
time are the subject matter of malhomutu'S. Numher 
IS an offspring of the notion of time ; cnunioration is a 
succession in time: in no other way ouw number be 
distinguished from mnltilude, Ax\d geometry is, with- 1 
out need of iUnstratiou, the offspring of the notion of i 
snaoe.“ The rise of math cm a tics irom the days of 
Thales and Pythagoras will be found given under the 
art. d^iiOMXTur, and it need not be coni mentod upon 
hors. hlatlicniAtlcal science may bn either used ns a 
discipline of the mind, or it niny bo apidicd an 
iiistramenll in the adranoemcni of (bo arts and in 
studying the wundorful panorunia of the world around 
us. Taken in the forftier point of view, the object of 
mathemutirs is to strengthen, hy frequent ezaniples, 
the power of logical deduction ; to put forth a view of 
the diiferenco between roasonnig on probable premises 
and on certain ones, by constructing a body of results 
wWoh do not involve, in any case, the uncertainty 
ariainf^ from the introduction of that which might have 
been ialso. Mathematics also tend to form the habit 
of concentrating the attention closely to difficulties 
which can possibly be only overcome by thought, and 
ovew which victory ii certain, so that the right means 
^nsed. As an instrument in advancing Iho arts and 
investigating the laws- of nature, mathematics enable 
us to acquire vast knowledge; and without their aid 
most of the physical and other sciences would still 
he in a state of emlrryi^ This knowledge, therefore, 
is gained by our applving abstract truths and tried 
formulas in order to obtain results before hidden ; and, 
by advancing fictitious premises, to arrive at the real 
truth, which custom mifmt endeavour to conceal. It 
would bo impossible, in the prCNent article, to enter at 
length upon tho inctaphysicul diSoiimion of the subject, 
as It would be alike not our purpose so to do. The 
vurroiiB branches of mathematics, however, will be 
found giron under their respective headings, and to 
those artielos the reodiu* is referred for further infot- 
lUAtflOll. {See FlUXIOWB, Ghoax BTBT, ImXQBAli CjX- 
oenm, Ac. &c.> 

Mxtioo, the name applied in Booth 

America and Mexico to leaves' of certain plants om- 
pieyeu to stop bleeding. The xnatioo was first brought 
liteoh-hites, wounds of | 

li^yTi ^'»**** ^^arniacgtwpia. Its actldn is 
ptobably simj^iy mechanical, depending on Hie hoiks 


wfaioh coveriteiinder aitrfaoo. It is probably vtriMt 
as on iatomal styptie* as which, navertbeless, it has 
been reoommeodod by eoma writers. (See Abtaxtshb 
and FvrAtOBIUlt.) 

MATBicAnii, mfif-rr-haF-re-fi, in Bot., a gen. of the 
nat. ord. CetiqMsito. The speoiet fif. ChamomUla bears 
ilowers which have similar properties to those of the 
true chamomile plant. {See Anvhicixib.) 

Matirbw, St., Gobpbl or, rndth'-yu, is the first in 
order of the four Gospels of theKew Testament, and 
18 generally believed to have been first also in point of 
time; but the exact date is unknown. Opinion is 
divided as to whether this Gospel was originally written 
in Greek or Hebrew, or whether Matthew did not 
write It ill both languages. On the genuineness and 
authenticity of St. Matthew’s Gospel we have the most 
satisfactory evidence, though there have not been 
wanting critics to call them in question. The Gospel 
of St. Matthew, as compared with the other Gospels, is 
(‘liaraoterized by the clearness and particularity with 
which mauy of our Saviour’s discourses and moral 
instructions are related; os in tho sermon on the Mount, 
Ac. In general, it may be said that the narration of 
our Lord's actions is commonly mode subservient to 
his instriiotioiis which are introduced. The style is 
everywhere plain and ^ 'Wpiouotis. This Gospel was 
evidently primarily vu ‘on for Christians of Jewish 
descent 'in Palestine, bivery oircurostance is carefully 
pointed out which might tend to strengthen the faith 
of that people, and every unnecessary expression is 
avoided that might tend to obstruct it. Everywhere 
tliere is kept in view tho evolution of tho twofold title 
of the first verse, “ son of David,” “ son of Abraham.” 
This Gospel consists of four parts : — 1. On the infancy 
of Jesus Gbrist (i. ii.) ; 2. the discourses and actions o'f 
John the Baptist preparatory to our Bavioar’s com- 
menciiigi his puhlie ministry (iii. — iv. 11); 3. the 
discourses and actions of Christ in Galilee, by which ha 
domoiistratodthathe was the Messiah (iv. 12— xx. 10) ; 
4. ouiitaining the transactions relative to the passion 
and resurrection of Christ (xx. 17— xiviii.),— 
Horne’s Introduction to the Holy Soripfuree, 

Maunday TnuBsiiAY, in the Church, is the Thursday 
beforn Kiister, being the d^ on which our Lord insti- 
tuted the holy sacrament or the Eucharist. The name 
inaunclay is said to be a corruption of mandati (dies 
manfiali, day of the commandment), iu allusion to the 
commandment which our Saviour gave on this day, 
lifter wasliiiig his disci|iles’ feet, to love one another. 
Others suppose that tho name is from the maunde, or 
baskets of gifts, which Christiana were in tlie way of 
presenting to each other on this day in token of mutual 
afrection. It is customary in some parts of the con- 
tinent for bishops, sovereigns, and others, to wash tho 
feet of twelve poor persons on this day ; and in this 
country it is still the custom for the lord almoner to 
distribute certain royal donations to the poor in the 
royal chapel at Whitehall on Maunday Thursday. 

Mausoubitu, fnauf^»o-le*-wn, a term applied 'in mo- 
dem times to a sepulchral building erected for the 
purpose of receiving a monument. It originally sig- 
nified the Bppulcbro of Mausolus, kingof Carift, a mag- 
niHoeut edifice erected by his queen Artemisia, at 
llalicarnasBUB, n.c. 853. In order to raise this aplBndid 
monument to the memory of her deoeased husband, tho 
queen employed the roost eminent arohiteets and artists 
of the Ionian and Attio schools. Tho description of 
the mauBolenm as given by Pliny is vory unsatiafae- 
tory, although it is the moat oomplete which we possess. 
The very site of tho buildiiM was in doubt until a few 
years ago, when Mr. C. T. Hewton, keeper of the 
'Greek end Roman antiquities in the Britisu Museum, 
discovered its remains at Bndmm, iu Asia Minor. 
Representations having bean made to the English go- 
vernment, an expedition was fitted out in 1856, and by 
careful exoavationa and examinations, the original sito 
was clearly made out and some very extraoriUnary 
statues and sculptures in marUe obtained. ' Aoeordin'g 
to Ffiny, the anginal building was an oblong quadran- 
gular cefte, 08 feet from north to eoutb* 411 feet in cir- 
cumferenoe, and 374 ibet in height, decorated with a 
peristyle of Sfioolnmns, and carried up into a pyramid 
surmoonted by a* chariot and fbur.Aonee, executed 
in marble by Phileiba, one of the eMhltecte. In many 
ktspeots Mf; Newtott’a meMmmentB a|^ with thote 
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irony. — B«r. A tAm n rkn iA 

JiarnmnuitmtM, Cii(du»t JSt^Mmmrbf' 0. T. Nnw- 
ton, ]li.A. 

Maxxva Aifjt iltsmtA, mUM-B-mB, CIAk^ 

thB ffretHeit i»nd Itatt), tomiA employ^ not to iiffnify 
> the abioluto sreatMt and laast (aa tbe words imply) 
vaiaes of a variable qnantity, bat tlie valnaa it has on 
the instant whan it ceaadt to inorease and be|{inB to 
doorease, or vies vend. A variable quantity may, 
tiierefore, have several meueima and Miasma. The 
theory of the moiriMa and Minsma will be found 
i;iven in moat elementary works on the difllsrential 
cttldnlttr. 

Mat, mny fLot. Maine), the fifth month of the year, 
has thirty days. It was second in the old Alban ca> 
ieadnr, third m that of Roinulns, and fifth in that of 
K ttma Pompiliiis. In tbe Alban calendar it only had 
twenty-six days, in the calendar of liomiilus tiiirty- 
one days, ana in that of Nitma thirty days. The odd 
day of which Kuma deprived it was restored by Julius 
Caesar. Tbe etyuioloR:y of the word is doubtful. It 
was callod Jlfatru by iComnlus, in respect to the sena- 
tors and nobles of his city, who were called Mujoree. as 
the month following* was called Juniue, in honour of 
the youth of Borne, who served him in war, aud were 
iium^ JuMoree. Home «tyniolo|rists are of opinion 
that it was called 3ftita from the f^ddess of that name, 
ihe mother of Mercury, to whom they offered sacri- 
iloes on the first day of this month. The sun enters 
Gemini dtirinfr May, and the plants of the earth 4;ene- 
railv begin to flower. 

MAYACBJi!, mtty-aV-ee-e. in Dot., .the Jlfayiu^a fnm., a 
nut. ord. of JUonoeofji/ledoneii, sub-clasa J^Halouiem^ 
consisting of a single genus of small muss-like plants 
closely allied to Conmetynnoea. They are found in 
y\merioa, from Brazil to Virginia. Their properties 
II ml u«)es are unknown. 

Mat-applic. {See Podophtllutu.) 

May-day, may*-day, the lat <»f May. From an 
early period it was the oustoin for all ranlrs'fif pensile 
logo out a maying,** as it was culled, early on the 
]-»t of May. Ill all parts of England, at the dawn of | 
]V[aj-day, the lads and lasses left their towna and 
Tillages and repaired to the womllands with jniiaio 
and singing, 'I'liere they gathered the winy, or blos- 
soming branches of the trees, and bound them with 
wreaths of flowers. Betnming home by sunriso, they 
decorated the lattices and doors of Iheir dwelJmgg 
with their scented spoil, and spent the rest of the day 
in sports and pastimes. Aeoording to Bourne, the 
after-part of May-day was chiefly spent in ** dancing 
round a tall pole, which is called a Maypole, which, 
being placed in a convenient part of the Tilhige, stands 
there, as it were, consecrated to the goddess of flowers, 
without tbe least violation offered to it in the w h<»le 
circle of the yenr.'* At one time, as wo can see from 
the writings of Chancer, Hhakspeure, Browne (author 
of ** Britannia's Pastorals"), and others, the customs 
of May-day were not only observed by the vulgar but 
also by royal and noble person^es. The Maypole be- 
came very rntpiilar, and was raised in every town and 
viUage ; and Bobin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, 
aud tho Morris-dancers, together with other fantastic 
masques and revellers, performed their ant ics round the 
May-day pole in every town and city. These customs 
grodnailly fell into disuse, till the celebration of the day 
was left entirely to the chimney-sweepers, with their 
** Jack in tbe Green," who still go about on May-day 
in tboir tawdry finery, merely to beg money from the 
street spectators. In some county villages, however, 
a feeble attempt at going a luaying " is made at the 

i iresent day. The celebration of May-day probably 
I ad its origin in the worship of Flora, who was snp- 
posed to be the goddess of flowers, and whose rites 
were solemnized at that season by the ancients. The 
earliest notice of the celebratioD of May-day in this 
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spA tihere ane thiii, loog^ Mook bnstiea attoebed to tlip 
•xtrsttiUy cf the body. During tba day tbftl£^-liy to 
generally observed witli its wings olOBed to n^uiMMli 
posture I but in the evening it flutters about over tnn 
wrfaoe of the water which it afleots. (Am aftieUi * 
ErnimnA, which enters into the sotoHUflodeserintiiM 
of this insect.) • ' 

Matos, mayf-or (Lat. Mq/erJPr. emtoe), to the ohtof 
magistrate in a borough or corporate town, and' to ^ 
London, York, imd DubHo, isstyled lord mayor. Thai? 
powers and duties depend goneridly on the provisknjto 
of eharten, corporate jUtages, or express onaetauentt' 
in acts of parliament. They are elented aiuutallj, and' 
are jastioes of tbe peace pro tempore. 

Mayob ov tub Palacb. (See Mazob Dosiwb^) 

Mazouxa, or MAZOirun^ ma-eur'mia, a Polish na* 
tional donoo in three-eight time, of a peouliau r^h^ 
mic oonitmction, somewhat resembling that oi tbo 
pof-orra, 

Mbad, mead (Rax. medo, meiv), a vinous liquor ew- ' 
triictcd from honey. It is formed from a eoiutioa 
composed of one part of honey to three of boiUnff wiitor, 
flavoured with spices, a portion of ground mau and a 
piece of toast being added, in order that fertaiientati9b 
may ensue. There is no doubt that mead formed thw 
favniinte beverage, for centuries, of the nortbent 
people ; it is also frequently mentioned iu Oaeian, (Sea 

UONBT.) 

Mbadow-Satyboit. (Are CoLOBtcuit.) 

Mradow-bwbbt. {See Spie/BA.) 

Mkan, meen (from Lat. faeditm), a term applied In 
Math, to a quantity which possesses an interm^iate 
value between several others, which are formed aeoord- 
ing to any assigned law of succession. The AWiflU 
mefinal Mean is tbe average of any series of nomWsj 
and i.s found by adding the values of the quantitiM 
together and dividing by their number. Tne arith- 
metical mean a aud 6, any two quantities, therefore^ is 
u+6 ._ _ o-t-A+c , 

u a+b+o =s — ;; — , and so on. The Geometric 


country was by the Druids, W'ho used to light large 
fires on the summits of the hills in honour of the return 
cf spring. — Hone’s J^Mry-Day Ifook, 

Mat-fly, ntay*Jly (Ephemera vufggto), is tbe com- 
mon type of tbe neuropterons insects of the genus 
Ephemera- It is veir plentifiil in the early part of 
eommer about the batucsof rivuletsand etafgtani waters. 
In appearance it to of a somewhat ^eoisli-brown 
ool(iOF» with tnttspafent srlngs n^ttm with brown; 


2 ' " 3 

cf/l Menu between any two onimfities, or the msoti pro- 
portional, is a quantity which forms the middle term of 
a duplicate ratio, or, in other words, ie tbe oontinned 
proportion of those terms; ho that the first quantity is 
to the number sought uh the number sought it to the 
third term. To (hid the geometrical mean between 
a and h, uny two quantities as bolore, let ai be the re- 
quired tneon,— 

a: a> =a a: b ' 

ami, consequently, a:= -v/ u6 ; thcreforetbe geometrical 
mean between any two qiiantiticH equals the tquare root 
of their prudnec. The JInrmouical Mean is such anum- 
ber that, the first and third terms being given, the first" 
is to ilie third as tbe dih^rence of tbe first and second’ 
is to the diflerence of the second and third. The havw 
moiiicalmeau, therefore, between a and cmay bei sagrfig, 

and 6, or the 'uenn required, = 

o+c 

MbabTiBB, mead-le (Lat. Bubeola), is a contwgtom 
fever of an inflammatory type, attended with a obnrae- . 
teristio eruption, and all the symptoms of a violent > 
cold ; watery discharge from the eyes and nos^ dry 
cough, bnarseuess, Ac. It commences with tbetn^ 
nary symptoms of fever,— chilliness, loss of appeHtiS* 
lassitude, and almost invariidily attended with nflam!- 
mation of the nmoous membraBe lining the air-pat^ 
SttgcB. The eruption commonly appears oa the fettcUt . 
day ; at first about the bead wm neck, then the trank 
and arms, and finally reaching the lower exie^ttos. 

It takes two or three days to completo its course* hfl4 
when it reaches Che feet and legS) it has asually braaa 
to disappear (Vom the face. At the end of six or'idreii- 
days from their first appearance, the papntos have egaln 
disappeared. Tbe erupCiou consists of IrtHe papules 
somewhat resemblng flea-bites of a daifiE-red 
When the eruption is fatty out, the oongh, SI first 
and troublosotne, generstty becomes softer and UA' 
frequent. All sgM are bable to attack, toougb ifi&hto 
at the breaefe are no! so liable as those somawiMv ' 
older. It is not comiaonlv a dangerous dtoeasto thittSa-' ’ 
sometimee it has pnmid execediogly totol. 'WiSS-< 
danger oooiin>, it to from infiammelioiL . 

passages, when the disease may beeome eogtollwtoft 
witkoroopf or to shtoeetspredispossA 
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the BecrlH of that diieaMmay be developed. la neneral, 
a eimple diet and the maint-enanee of an Muable tern* 
perature ia almost all that it required, with, perhaps, 
the exhibition of a mild diaphoretio or expectorant. 
Sonietiniea the application of a muitard oataplaam to 
the cheat ii of advanteffe. 

Mbasubh, mezV-er (Fr. nmurz), that diviajion of the 
time by which the air and motion of music are refm< 
lated. AUhoufih some afUrm it to be of modern in> 
vontion, there is no doubt that the ancients not only 
pmotised the division of time, -but formed it upon very 
severe rales, founded upon pridciples unknown to the 
modern ninsicians. 

MiiAHUBBB. {See Weights xhd Msasubes, and 
Metuio Ststeh.) 

Mecuanxos, me>kaH'4kz (Gr. metrhitia, a machine), 
a term applied in Nat. Phil, to one of the most tm* 
portant branches of practical mathemat ics. Mechanics 
comprehend the laws of motion, and the action of 
bodies on one another, to give a simple definition of 
the word. The term, an originally understood, em* 
braced only the application of machinery ; but in the 
present day, mechunios have been extended to corn* 
prehend the theory as well as pmelice of motion and 
equilibrium, both with and without the aid of ma- 
chinery. As this branch of mutheinaticB has much to 
do with the spread of civili/ation and the march of im- 
provomeut, it may be an well to give a slight sketch 
of the rise and early history of the science. From the 
remnants left us of the customs and exploits of (he 
ancients, there can be no dtiubt that mechanics and 
mechanical powers were known raany3'caTs prior to the 
birth of Christ. The stupendous pyramids of Egypt 
are striking evidences of (he wonderful mecbamcal 
aids which the Egyptians must have boon acquainted 
with, powers so vast, that oven in the present day, 
vrith our amount of theoretical and practical know- 
ledge, they could not bo equalled, much less eclipsed. 
Aristotle IS the first author about whom wo have any 
proof of having written on mathematics, and ho dcsoribes 
the simple powers of forces clearly, but soiuewlmt 
erroneously. The first groat mechanist is, however, 
undoubtedly Archimedes, and he did iiiucli, not only 
for geometry, but also for hydrostatics, of which ho 
discovered and explained the general principles. 
Archimedes also discovered the centre of gravity 
(sctf Gbavitatiow), and many useful and important 
machines which have not de*«condcfi to our own times. 
Water-mills are the oldest of mechanical inventions 
that have come down to us from the Arioieiils, although 
hand-mills for grinding corn were well known to the 
liomnns. The inclined plane {see article on the sub- 

I 'cet) was inrented by Cardan. Simon Stevens, of 
Iriiges, discovered and applied the theory of the 
parallelogram of forces; aud the centre of gravity, 
as applied to solid bodies, wiis modelled, in exfermoj 
from the early theory of Archimedes, by Lucas Valerius. 
Galileo was the first modern mathematician who did 
much for mechanics ; for, under his hands, that science 
assumed perfectly different proportions from what it 
had done before. ' Toricelli, his pupil, further enlarged 
the theories which Galileo had started. The names of 
Pepin, the marquis of Worcester. Huygens, Wallis, 
ana Wren, may likewise be added ns illustrating 
mechanics in the 17th century. One of the great pst 
inducements, however, to the prosecution of this 
study WHS the publication of Newton's **Principia'* 
(see PRiirciPiA). Tho steam-engine may be said to 
be the greatest of discoveries which have been made 
in this path, and a full description will be found given 
of it under articles bonded LocoiroTiyB ENOXirB and 
STKAM-BxGims. Euler’s treatise on roecbanics is one 
of the best works on the subject extant, and the student 
4t0utd do well likewise to consult Lagrange's •* M^- 
eanique analytique," and also Wood's, Whewell's, and 
Moseler’s works. According to an excellent article on 
the subject in the y Eucycloprodia Britatinica," the 
theory of mechanics properly ooniproliends — 1. 
oynaniica ; 2. the motion of prmeotilos ; 3. tho theory 
of simple machines, or the mechanical forces ; 4 . the 
theory of compound machinee, and their maximum 
! b- the dootrine of the centre of gravity ; 6. 
tue doctrine of the centre of oscillation, gyration, Ac. : 
7. the ooUision of Imdies; 8. the theory of rotation; 

^ fti the theory of tomoii ; 10. the strength of materials a 
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11. and lastly» the eqnilibrittm of Mches end domes. 
The elementary maohines, or meohanioal powers, pro* 
perly speaking, are aiz in number, and may be thus 
enumerated the lever, the wheel and axle, the 
pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and the screw; 
all of which will be found duly described under their 
usual appellations. (See Lbtzb, Incunbd PxiAirx, 
&c. Ac.) Under the articles Statics,^ Bthahicb, 
llvoBOOTiTAUxcs, and su on, tho description of tho 
elements of mechanics will be found fully giren, 
and consequently they need not be treated on m the 
proppiit article, which only has for its o^ect the 
uniting of the several component parts of this branch 
of natural philoaphy under one head. 

M uciiAHics* iKRTiTDTxais the name given to certain 
establishments which have been instituted in most of 
our larger towns for alFording instruction to the work-, 
ing classes. The first idea of them is attributed to' 
Dr. Birkhcck, who, in the year 180U, delivered a ooorse 
of lectures on natural philosophy to working men in 
Glasgow. It was not, however, till about twenty years 
later that mechanics* institutions came to bo eitab- 
liBhcd; and for a time they were very popular, and 
almost every town of 8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants came 
fu have its mochanics' institute. Short courses of 
lectures on various pc,' lar subjects, as chemistry, 
natural philosophy, bo .;?y, political eoonomy, Ac., 
were delivered. In Bc>ine oases reading-rooms and 
libraries were attached, and classes for English gram- 
mar, nrithmotio, French, Ao., catablislu'd. They are 
supported partly by subscription and partly by contri- 
butions of the mninbprs. hW somo reason or other, 
however, mechanics* institutions have not been so 
successful as might have been expected ; manv of 
them Jiad to be given up, and others were obliged 
more or less to alter their original intention and 
become more popular. As a general rule, it will 
bo found that working men do not care to attend 
courses of lectures on any subject, especially on one 
that they 'cannot turn immediately or directly to 
account. After two or throe lectures, the interest 
begins to flag. Wherever, then, a special subject is 
taken up, it ought to be oxhaiisied in two or three 
I lectures ; and particularly tho subject ought to be ol 
an interesting and popular character ; as aooounts of 
men and pTaecs, travels, readings from popular 
authors, and occasional concerts, lleading-rooms and 
librnries in connection with mechanics’ institutes are 
generally found to be well appreciated by working 
men. 

MEiiAT.i.ioir, eie-daZ'-fa-oa, is a term applied to those 
larger medals which, if gold, exceed tho aureus in sixe ; 
if silver, the denarius; aud if copper, the first or large 
brass. There have been many discussions among 
antiquaries ns to the purposes for which medallions 
were designed ; they are generally, however, supposed 
to bo struck, like the medals of our own time, to oom- 
meuiorate some important event. Yet there are oir- 
cumstunces connected with them which render it not 
at nil improbable that they were intended for eircula- 
tion as money. They are not very nbrnorons. Those 
of Greece, or those struck in the Grecian empire, are 
more common than those of Borne, but are or inferior 
workmanship. There exist in tho present dayagfdd 
medallion of Augustus and one of Domitian ; bat few, 
in any metal, are found of the eras of Adrian and 
.\utonine : those of brass are the largest, several being 
many inches in diameter. Impressions of both medals 
and medallions can easily be taken by pouring a little 
isinglass, previously molted in brandy, over the oom to 
l>e oopieu, and letting the solution spread over the 
whole surface. After standing a day or two, it will be 
quite hard, and on being taken oif, will be fonnd to 
contain a clean impression. The subjects Coiva and 
Medals are so bound np together, that they will be 
found more toienUficoUj described under the article , 
NcinsHAXXCS (which see).-— Bof. Enc^olopadia JSri- 
ianniea, art. Numismatics; also The Popular Jfo* 
eifelopadia. 

Medals, medf^ (from the Gr. metallon, mhtaX), 
are those coins belonging to the study of Numismatios 
(which see), that are oast on some especial. occasion to 
celebrate some important or remarkable event or par* 
sonage ; the first, striotilT speaking,' medals of anti* 
qnxty bemg ondo^itedlytoe medalliohs,of theBomni. 
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Jgedioayo, Medteat 3>iriB|apade>i06 " \ 

Tbegreatect diflisrened that ezifto betirm the emnlojed in lefj^Utien. la the JustiAifiih Mdet «• 

of anoieot end modem timaa !■ oirinK to the feet find Ten obTioiis traoea of the relation hetn^BU midS» 
that thoao of the hiter period bare often portraito of cine and law. But the origiia of medieal jorinniiljleiiOo 
fflUBtrioua peraonagea who are not of regal oririo, aa a acionoe cannot be oonaldared to date fartner'lMUBjh 
while those of the foriner never bear anv but royal or than the middle of the 16th oentnry, when the oelelnalad 
imperial oelebritiea. The etody of tbia branch of Carolinian Criminal Code was publilhed in Genniii^ > 
■oienoe and art is indispensable to archsaology, and Tbia code of Charlci V. eidoined the magletrate, in mI' 
indeed to a thorough acquaintance with the fine arte, cases of doubt respecting asaertod pregnancy, 

Medals indicate the names of provinces and cities, oide, the means oHiomicide, and other oaeee of death 
while determining their position, and they also present by violence, to oonsult the opinions' of living medicaH 
pictures of many places celebrated in history. They men; for, aingnlarly^nough, the Justinian eodO'XSe* ' 
mao fix the period of events, determine occasionally ferred the decision or medical questione, not to livii^ • 
their ohurncler, and at the same time enable us to witnesses, but ** the authority of the learned Hippo* ' 
trace the diU'creiit races of sovereigns who at various orates.** Daring the Utter part of the 16th anaibp 
times have governed particular parts of the world, earlier part of the 17th century, medical juriapradenoe ' . 
They also ehow us the different metallurgical processes, made marked progress. Ambrose Pard, the first writer 
they enable us to discover the various ulloys, the mode on this subject in France, wrote on monstrous birtba 
of gilding and plating practised by the anoienta, the and siinnUted diseases ; in 1602, Fortunatus Fidelia 
metals which they usedT, and their weights and niea- published, at Palermo, his system of legal medioine,'aad . 
sures, their different modes of reckoning, the names, about twenty years later, Pauius Bracubiaa oommenoed 
titles, and orders of their various magistrates and the publicatimi of bis celebrated ** Qumstiones Medieo»« 
princes, vrhile also giving us tbeir portraits; their legales,** which, for completeness and learning, was tbo ' 
different characters, modes of woraliip, with all tbeir firnt great work on the subject. In France, in 1606, 
attributes and ceremonies, are likewise disclosed, and Henry IV. authorised the appointment of two persons 
in fact overv thing that pertains particularly to civil, skilled in medicine and surgery, in every considerable 
military, and religious usages. The ancient medals town, to inuke examinations and report in all oases of 
wore either struck or cast ; some, however, were first wounded or murdered persons; and from the middle 
cast and then struck. Medals have two sides ; the to the end of the I7th century, various deorees of th» 
oWrse side (para odoersa, untiea, Vavrra), which cou- parliament of lUris were direoted to the improvement 
tains a portrait of the person in whose honour it was of legal medicine. Bartholin, Swammerdam, and Jan 
striiok, or other figures relating to him. This portrait Bchrcyer, are di'^tinguished names in this science in the 
consists either of the head alone, or the bust, or of a latter half of the 17tli oeutury. About the middle of 
hulf or full length figure. The reverse of the medal that. ctMitury, Mich uelis gave the first course of lectures 
(flors adnersa, poiiftca, Ze revers) contains my thological, on it in the university of LeiiMig: these were sotm 
allegorical, or otlier figures. The words whicli are after followed hy the lectures of the celebrated Bohn, 
around tho border form what is termed the legend^ The IHih century teems with important works on 
while those in the centre are the imorip/ion. Of all this science ; among the more important of which may 
medals those from Egypt are tho moat ancient; and be mentioned tho **Pandcctffi MedicoJegales,*' of 
next to these rank those of Greece, the latter far aur* Valentine (1722) ; ** BysCema Jurisprudentieo Medicm,'* 
passing the former in beauty of design and clearness of .Aliicrti (6 vuls., Halle, 1726*47); ** Institutiones 
of execution. Those of anuient Korao are extremely Medieinio Legahs et Forenais," of Tisohmeyer ; '*£le- 
l^autiful, the engraving being fine, tho taste uoexcep* menln,** of Plciick (1781); '^Systema,'* of Metzger, 
tionable, and tho invention simple. These latter arc (17!)5) ; and the **ColloclioOpusculorum/* of BchlegeJ, 
divided into two cliisacs.-^consalar and imperial. Of The celebrated lectures of Holler wore published aner 
these tho former are the most ancient, for the copper his dentil, in 17H2*H1i ; and lust before the close of the 
and silver ones do not go further back than the 48tth century, Foderd published his ** Les Lois dclairdos par 
year of the Roman period, while those of gold do not les Sciences physioues.** Among tho other distin- 
extend further back than to the year Tchl. The im- g'lished iharnos in this sdlenco durin,; the period are 
periri niedala first commenced under .Julius Ciesar, IMoiicquot, Daniel, PorfaJ, CampSr, Lorler, Antoine 
and continued until the year A.n. 200, the lower eni- Louis, and CImiissier. The short elementary treatise 
pire containing a space of 1200 ycara, ending with tho of Dr. Samuel Fnrr (178R) may be said to be the only 
capture of Constantinople. In the arrangeinent of work that had yet appeared m the English language, 
medals, it is observed, in an article in the ** Encyclo- The most important accessions to medical junspru- 
peedia Britannica,*' that a general uniformity is no dence during tho present century are derived from 
slight gain, and may reconcile us to partial defects, our increased knowledge of the nature of mental 
These doRicts must he remedied, in large collections, disease und the nature and effects of poison, withtiio 
Ly the use of cross references from one cabinet to means of detecting them. In 1813, Foderd issued a 
another, and by the formation of independent series to now and mtch enlarged edition of his treatise, and in 
illustrate tho general one. The latter suggestion is the following year appeared the valiuble work of 
well worthy of careful consideration. A series illustra- OrOla on toxicology (*' Tuxicologiie gdndrale**), foU 
tive of Greek art, and another of Roman art, might bo lowed, five years, later by his ** Lemons de Mddecdii* . 
formed. A scries of portraits, and another of groups, legale.” Devcrgicr, Briand, Capurori, Bieasy, Bsqui*' ' 
would be equally valuable. Others might be made roi, ami Marc, are authors of learned treatises, or <01 
to show the changes of states, by the weights and dissertal ions on single subieets. Amoni^ ibo G6r» 
values of the materials used in their construction, while mans, Schmidmullcr, Rose, AVillberg, Gmebo, Itom<Nl> 
illustrating the history of the particular country or city Bernt, llenke, niid many others, have made variotlO' 
in question. and vahiahlo additions to the soienoo. The fittft 

Mbbtcaoo, m€d-€‘haV*go (said to be from mediae, a respeotaJde English work on this Suldeet irao 
name given by Dioaoorides to a Median grass), in Bot., by Dr. Male in IBIO, entitled '* Epitome of Jail* ' > 
a gen. of papilionaoeoua Leguminoattf including many dical or Forensic Medicine for the tTse erf ; ' 

vuuable fodder^plante. The name of Xucerne is com- Men, Coroners, Ac.” In 1816, Dr. Haslam jrablislied' 
monly applied to epooies and varietiea cultivated in bis “Medical Jurisprudence aa it relatea to Inaanity,** . 
this country. and Dr. Gordon Smith his “PrincipleB of 'Forenw 

Mbdxoal JvBXBntuDBiroB is that department of Medicine,** in 1821. Two years later n{>pmn^ril tto 
Boience in which medical knowledge is called in to the formal and dabomte work of Hessni. Paris and 
aid of legislation, and consists in the application of blanqne (a lawyer and a physician). In 8 vduitieii 8v0te< 
the principles of medical science to the administratioti The works of Dr. Ohristisson on poisons, of Drs^ Beri^" 
of justice and the preservation of the public health. Traill, and Taylor, mar be renrtod to, aa ia 
Even aa early as the institution of tho Mosaic economy, latest editions being the most able and edOl^jtd^'' 
we find traces of a medical Juriapradence, when the treatises in our language. Medical joriaprudeMO 
jndgea were enjoined to consult the priests, who were usnally divided into toteoah medieine and BiefIMi ' 
theg the only phyaioians, on the modes of distinguish- poUee; the first oontpriaing—(l) questions el^ei^liib 
irig leprosy from other diaeases, &o* lu ancient oivil rights or eoeial duties « mdiTiduala{..][B)mai|^ . 
Oraeoe, though the principlea of medical acienoa were topreprity ; and (3) imnriea to the pevson^ the)am . 
BneoesafttUy cultivated, they seem to have been Httie] (if qneatiOMnffeetingihepreaemtion ^ iadfviil^^ 
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(3) what rolalea to the health of men colleet<*d in cotn< 
imunitiea. Under the bead of qaestiona ttlleutiuc the 
oiril oreocial rii;bta of individuals come to be considered 
—(a) the dovelopiijent of the human frame, with the 
periods of erowtu, cuatuiity, and decay ; (6) duration 
of human life ; (r) persouu idendtjr • (d) marriage, 
with the physical cirouinata^ces alFccung its legality or 
which may justify divorce ; (e) impotence and sterility, 
with the causes and marks of; (/) pregnancy, its 
signs and limits; (p) parturition; (A) monsters and 
hermaphrodites ; (J) paternity and ufiiliutiou ; (h) 

presumptions of survivorship, as %vhoro a mother and 
new'born infant are found dead together, it is often of 
importance to find out which survived the other ; (1} 

' mental alienation, and the means of distinguishing 
between real and affected oases of insanity ; (m) the 
rights of the deaf and dumb ; (») maladies exeinpting 
from publio duties ; and (o) siiniilated diseases. Under 
injiines to property are included — (u) iiiiisanoca from 
manufaotonea, &c. ; (A) arson ; (e) forgery and Inlsiti 
catiou of doouraents ; (d) coining of false money. ln< 
juries against the person iuoludo-— (a) defloration; (A) 
rape ; (e) mutilation ; (d) criminal abortion ; (e) in- 
fantieiue; (f) homicide, including drowning, hanging, 
strangling, &o. ; (o) death from aiarvutioii; (A) death 
from exti'omoB of temperature; (j) wounds; (A) toxi- 
cology, comprising a Knowledge of the turious kinds 
of poisons, their action upon the huinuu body, and the 
means of their detection. In the second departuiont 
of the science, or medical police, the cireumstanoos af- 
fecting the health of individuals uro-—(u) cleanlincsfi; 
<A) aliment; (c) the regulation of apothecuries' hhops; 
(a)olothiug; (e) temperance; (/) exercise; fp) pro- 
stitution ; 7A) celibacy and marriage ; (j) luutation 
and care or oHspring ; (A) effects of profession and 
trade upon health. The circumstances afloctiug the 
health of communities are — (<i) climate; (A) the sites 
of towns and liubitutioDS ; (c) drains and sewers ; (d) 
paving of streets and care of public ways; (e) como- 
^xeries; (/) hospitals ; (p) schools; (A) prisons; (j) 
^m^ettos and quarantine establishments ; (A) punislt- 
Jpnts.^-Tltese various subjects will be found treated of 
^iidor their respective names in other parts of this 
the several works on Medical JarUpru- 
denoe by l>ra. Deck, Traill, aud Taylor. 

ManioiiTK, tned'-e-nin (Lut. tnedicinn), is the art and 
science of curing disease. From the accidents and io- 
ilrmities to which human nature is liable, we may 
readily suppose this art to be almost as old as the 
human race. Even among the most rude and bar- 
barous people of the present day, we And some kind 
of appliaacea to wounds and injuries, and some Tiieuiis 
adopted to overcome internal disease. In the earliest 
ages of oivilizalion, wo find niedioine in the hands of 
the priests, perhaps from the idea that disease is occa- 
sioned by the anger of the gods ; and hence its treat- 
ment was accompanied with many supcrstitiouH rites. 
The Egyptians must have been possessed of a consider- 
able knowledge of the human body ninl the nature of I 
disease, from the high degree of perfectiou to which 
they had' brought the art of onihalnnng ; and hence, 
probably Moses, who was learned in all the knowledge 
of the Egyptians, may bavo acquired that practical 
knowledge of the nature of disease wliich appears in 
his writings. lu the Odyssey of llomcr, nnmtion is 
made of a drag “ that frees men from grief and from 
anger, and causes oblivion of all ills." The early history 
of medicine in Orecoe is involved in obscurity ; but it 
xunst have made coOSideruble progress before the time 
of Hippocrates (bom about B.c. 460), who collected 
the aeattored knowledge of his lime and added to it by 
his own gpiiiiH and observation. The improvements 
wbioh he niaile in medicine appear to have been so con- 
siderable that for many centuries his successors were 
content to follow him in reverential imitation. The 
gmt merit of ITippooratcs lies in his descriptions , 
of disease ; and, bearing in mind the limited scope of 
ms inquiries, we canuot but admire the aagaoity of' 
Jus observations. Soon after its foundation, Alexandria 
l^ame the centre of the science and learning of the 
lime, and medicine, in particular, was asaidiionsly 
cultivated, and a knowledge of the human body was 
tojquircvi by dissection, partioalarly by Herophilos and 
, Erasuiraius ; for up to that time the knowledge of the 
V^,;iHnMn body had been drawn hy analogy from diesce- 



tions of the lower animali. For soiae veotaHei after 
this time, physicians were divided into two classes,— 
the Dogmatics, or followers of Hippocrates, who main- 
tainoil that, to treat disease, we must bo oeqoaintod 
with its occult as well as exciting causes, and with 
Che natural aotions of the human body; while tho 
empirics, on the other hand, held that such knowledge 
was nuattainable and unnecessary, and that experience 
ought to be the sole guide in praotioe. During the 
early period of the Buman empire, medical soienee 
appears to have been but little cultivated. The first 
pliytiiCiun of note who practised at Borne was Ascle- 
piades of Bithynia, wuo was a ooutemporary of 
Cicero, ilis pupil, Themison of Laodioea, was the 
founder of the sect of the Methodists, who wore 
intermediate between the Dogmatists and Empirics i 
and while the Di^matists regarded the fluidsas the seat 
of disease, the Methodists believed that the solids were 
first uU'cetcd, and that the deran^ment of the fluids 
was but secondary. The most distinguished succeeding 
lihvsiciaris of the Methodists were Boranus and 0. Au- 
rofianus. CpIsijs, who flourished probably towards the 
end of the Lst century, has, in his work de Medicind, 
given us a digest of all that was known on the snLject 
up to ills tune. This work sken almost equal rank 
with the Hippocratic writ and shows the neat 
progress which medicine hao made through the labours 
of tlio anatomists of Alexandria. Ho treats of most 
of the great operations of surgery, of wounds in the 
intestines, injuries of tho brain, tlie use of ligatures, 
&c. Aretaiusof Cappadocia, who flourished probably 
in the early part of the 2nd century, has loft a treatise 
on diHOuaes, which is one of the most valuable of 
ancient modiciil works, and is remarkable for its 
accuracy and spirited description. The next individual 
of note in medical science is tialeu, a native of Berga- 
mus, who came to Homo at the invitation of the 
cinjieror Marcus Anrclius, about a.JD. 1C5. • Having 
mastered all tho theories and knowledge of his timea, 
ho gave his talents and labour to constructing a sum- 
mary of them. His works uro thorofore very volumin- 
ous, and constitute a perfect enoyolopasdia of the 
nirdicnl scicnco of the day. For many oenturies after 
Ids lime physicians were content with rigidly following 
him. Uis w'ritings were regarded as the ultimate 
aiiihonty on all points; and everything that seemed 
opposed to them was at once rejected. The only 
writers of note were Oribasius (A.n. 360), Adtiua 
(520), Alexander of Trades, Frocopins (640), and 
P.aulus ASgineta (600—64U). The last of these, a 
leorned and talented physician, was a volnminona 
compiler, and may be said to have brought the 
science of medicine in the Eustem empire down 
to hi8 own time. From that time down to the 12th 
century, tho Arabians were the only people among 
whom medicine made any progress. On the taking 
of Alexandria, they became acquainted with tho 
writings of Hippocrates, Galen, and others, whose 
works were soon after translated into Arabio, and 
diligently studied. One of tho most distingnished of 
the Arabian school was Bhaaes, who flourished at 
Bagdad towards the end of the 9th oontui^. He wae 
a voluminous writer ; but his works are chiefly compi- 
Jatious from tlie Greeks, though he also wrote some 
original treatises, portioularly one on smallpox and 
niciisles. But tho moat distingoiahed author of this 
school was Avicenna (born 980); who has been styled 
the Galen of the Arabian empire. His great work, the 
** Canon,** became the text-book of Arabian commen- 
tators and teachers during the 13th and 13th centuries. 
Aveiizour and Averrhoes, who flonrished in Spain in 
the 12tb century, were also distinguished members of 
tho Arabian school. During the rest of the middle 
ages there existed a sort of G-aleno-Arabian science pf 
niedioine, mostly fostered by ignorant monks, and 
suffering, perba;>a more than any other soienee, from 
every superstition and misconception of nature. Two 
of the principal medical authors were Albertos Mag- 
nus and Boger Bacon, the one a prelate in high favour 
with the papacy, the other a Franciscan monk. In the 
12tb century the medical school of Salerno was esta- 
blished, ana followed by several others ; and in iM . 
beginning of the 14tfa eeatnry, the study of praetiesL 
anatomy was restored by Mouditu at Bologna. 'With 
the fall of 0ott8taatino|Hieia 1463, aud theiconsequent 
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di«penion of a ntinilMrof Idsrnod man, who ettabUaliad 
thenisalraa at tnndihN in Itnij and oUinr part^ and 
that gavo a new impnlaa to the ouHavation of Oraak 
xnediottl acienceand litaratiire,tha8tm!jofBippoorBtaa 
waa raviTe<1, and faith in Chdan began to be abidcati. 
In the beginning of the 16th oentu^ medioal aoienoe 
in England derived great aaafatanea from Linaore, who 
gaTe leoturea on pbyaio at Ozflird, and founded the 
College of Pbyaiciana. With Paracelaua, in the 16th 
century, began the sect of ofaeinicnl nh^aiciaua, who, 
contemning the learning of the Galeniata, devoted 
themaelvca to the atudy of ohemiatry, maintaining 
that the operationa of the human body aro aubjeot to 
the aaine lanra aw govern inorganic matter. In the 17th 
centu^, a number of Very diatiiiguiahed names appear 
in medicine; as Harvey, who discovered thecircuiutiou 
of the blood, Aselliua, Bydenham, Malpighi, Riolan, 
Pecquet, Bartholin, Pabriciua, Sylvius, Willis, FiiUo* 
piua. The beginning of the 18th century waa charac- 
terized by the establiBhment of clinical medicine, or 
“ bedside teaching on a aystematio plan, by Boerhaave, 
who waa appointed lecturer on the theory of medi- 
cine at Leyden in 1701, and four years later became 
physician to St. Augnatine's hospital, when lie corn- 
xnenced a systetnalio course of clinical lectures. lie 
was, besides, a man of extensive erudition, and brought 
order and system out of the vast moss of materials that 
bad been accumulating during the preeodiug century. 
He likewiao advanced practical medicine iii all its de- 
partments. Among hia pupils were Van Bureten and 
Jiailer, the former of wuom followed hia master too 
closely to odd muoli of real value to the Huienoe ; but 
the latter greatly improved it, pnrtieiilarly in the de- 
partment of physiology. Ill England, William and John 
Hunter laid Uie foundation_of the English school of 

Euowledga and great original powers, rendered emi- 
nent service in syatemulizing the study of prnetieal 
medicine. In the present century medioal knowledge 
has made great advances. A much nuire minute and 
aoourato knowledge of the hunmn body has been ob- 
tained t the nature of many of its vital processes has 
come to be understood ; and the characteristics of the 
diderent diaeasesk and the means of counteracting or 
controlling them, .ire mncli better known. The various 
branches into which medicine is now commonly di- 
vided lire. Anatomy t or a knowledge of the structure of 
tlie human body, including Aw/c>/<i//y, which treats of the 
minute structures of parts discernible only by the 
niioroscope ; I*rvictical Anatomy, which applies a know- 
Udge of structure to a right perforniance of the opera- 
tions of surgery, and Fathulogical Anatomy, which 
points out the aberrations from 'the normal or healthy 
atmetnre of the organs or tissues of the human body ; 
^hymology, or a knowledge of the vital actions; Pamo- 
comprising theuaturc, cause, and cure of disease; 
2fowloffy, which treats of the various kimiv of diseases, 
and tries to arrange them systeraaticully ; Surgery, 
treating of uiccbanical injuries, and the modes of re- 
lieving diseases and derangements by mechanical 
means; Obstetrieg, or Midwifery, dealing with the 
modes of facilitating delivery, and the diseases of 
I'hildren ; Materia Medim, or the science o( medicines, 
tbeirnature, oomnositioii, and elleots; Pharmacy, or 
the preparation of niedioinea ; Therapenfimi, the appli- 
cation and administration of every kind of remedy; 
Miymfue, treating of the laws of healt h ; Dieleticn, dealing 
with the rules of diet; Medieul Jurittpradenee, or the 
application of the science of medicine to the admini- 
stration of law ; Clinical Medieme, or the lustrnction 
oommuDTcated at tlie bedside of the patient ; PsycAo- 
logical Medieine, or the nature and treatment of mental 
diseases. Intimately ooniiected with medicine are the 
sciences of iVafaraf Vhihmvhy, Chemixtryf Zoology, 
Botany, Minerutogy, Meteorology^ Ac. 

medU* (Ang.-Bax.), in tberoelopcsia oftbe 
aucionts, waa that pwt which consisted ol the proper 
intennizture of the inodes and genera called riy the 
Greeks ayaye. At the present day, the word medley 
is employed to designate a numeroua assemblage of 
the detached parts of different popular songs, so 
arranged that the latter words of the sentence or tune 
ono song connect with the beginning of another* 
tne-da^sd, or QoEQON’HxAna 
a sueeica of maruie animals belonging to the ohM 
Z3U 




dffokiiioffertMi/a, andeommoalyiraowii bystfaeaimflMan 
of liaard-tkiled sthr-Dkliec. g o rg dfi-heade ha^.^' 
an orbioodar depressed body, Eva anas, wlddbai#' ’ 
oylindricttl, jotuied, and rery fleacibla-i theta ormi tHf 
often extremely long, and aubdivided' into. 
they are covered with scales, solnawhat lUee - . 
tails of serpents, and are very Thair maanhoC ' ' 

progression are consequently very difihrent Arom thoea' 
of the true stur-itshas; as, when they move, they ' 
employ the two arms that are nearest the point w 
which they wish to proeecd ; and tbe one also hg&ym 
from that point. Thh two in front poll the aaiiaal ; 
along by means of hoolra at their ends, while the one ' 
behind is pushed into the sand, and ia employed (0 
shove it on. The Ophiuridm live nearly excimTC^y Olt"' ” 
sandy shores, and on the approach of soy dangaMiiqy' 
hide themselves in the mud ; like several otliars, th^ 
quickly recover the loss of their arms, at they grovT' 
again in a few days. There are nomaroua varietiM af - 
this family, of which the one just deserihad it 

^kEKttsoiTivv, faeer'-sAoum (Oer., foam of the miEi , . 
a peculiar Miliciited inagnosian mineral found in serarM 

i iarts of Europe, but. muatly in Greece and Turkey.' 

[n the lust-rnentioned country it is extensively used 
as fullers' earth; but in Austria and Germany it Ir 
adapted to the manufacture of tobacco-pipes, which 
are prepared for side by being first soMced in tallovr, 
afterwards in wax, nnu being finally polished with 
shave-griuia. The true meersobanm always turns 
a pure milk-white to a brownish-blaok colour when 
smoked for some time, by reason of the influenee pn It 
of the tobaeoo-oil ; and to connoisseurs this is a trua 
criterion between true and false menrsobaum, tha 
latter of which is also extensively manufactured. 

Mboathbhicki, me-gd^the'-re-um (Or. smt^os, graail, 
and thenon, beast), a name given by Cuvier to the 
typical representative of a series of endentate qua- 
drupeds, the largest and most gigantio of terreatrial 
raanimals. Two specimens of this animal have beenA^ 
found in America, the one termed the 
Cuvieri, and the other the M. JV^«r«oul,^the latter . " 
being first described by President Jefl’orloa, M may be 
seen by tbe ** Trnnsoctiona of the American PhilologlOBdi . 
Society " (iv. 2*111) . The haunohea of the megatheritum . 
named after Cuvier must have exceeded five feet in 
width, while its body waa about twelve feet louft end 
eight high. Its feet were a yard in length, am ter* ' 
miimted in formidable compressed ctawa great siM| 
its tail was also of great length and thJolcnesa, ex- 
ceeding the size of that member in eitbeur livbg. cu; 
extinct qiiadrapcda. Tbe head of tbe megethenum 
I waa of comparatively small size, and the oraniam pre* 

I Bents many of the peculiarities of the sloth ; from wfiielv 
oirciimstunces it bas bt dn termed the giant eUfih, Koh 
i much— indeed, to say truly, notbing^is known of 
habits of this immense animal, exoeptthat it must have, 
according to the authority of eminent naturalists, jpos-n 
sessed a scaly armour ; whence it most also- have been ' 
closely allied to the armadillo family. 

Mblaubuca, (Gr. melae, black ; {sajbes, 

white, because the trunk is black and the brasu^ea 
white), in Bot., a gen. of the nat, ord. Myrtaaem, Tha 
species 3f. minor, or CajepUti, is a amall ttea qf tha 
Molucca Islands. Its leaves, when allowed to itand luv 
as to undergo a species of fermentation, and thair 
distilled with water, yield a volatile oil m a Umudd ' 
nature and a light-green colour. This mroduet, wtM 
M called csjeput-oil, ^as formerly mnen employed aa.^ 
a remedy in cholera, but without any auocesa. It hka 
been used internally as a diffusible stimulant, m&ti* 
spasmodio, and diaphoretic, and externally, , when 
mixed with olive-oil, as a stimulant embmatfott. It 
has the property of dissolving eaontohoue. lu AuSi*. 
tralia tbe leaves of the apeeiea If. smgMMiks and' • 
genistifolia are used as substitutes for tea. ' , ' 

MxuitobpobbjB. (ffesAXGJi.) 

Mxlantracxa, or CoLdacACxa, 
koUteM-kSi'^BO'^Qr, meluo, black, andwnfkos, aft6W0r>i/ '' 
in Bot., the Colcbicum fom., a mtt, ord. of Ifeueve^ . ' 
Udeneot sub-class JPsteZstefew, Herbs, with 


inferior, white, green, or puipb, petaioidi ok 

Q-leaved| atameas Cj an&m extsoiiraf ov^ ;sojpd» 
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Meliuitomace» 


Ti<Mr or nearly BO, 3>oeUed; »tjle 3<parted. Fruit 
Sailed, 3-yuIved, with eeptioidal, or ruroly looalioidal 
dahiBceiice. Seeds with a membronouB testa s emb^o 
minute, in fleshy albumen. The plants of the order 
are generally dilTnsed, but most aDuudant in Europe, 
Korth Amerioa, and Northern Asia. There are 31 
ffcnera, which include 130 species. They are!(!enerally 
poisonous, owinff to the presence of powerful alhuloids. 
In proper doses, however, several are valuable rncdi* 
oines. {S^e YBBATauK, Colcbicum.) 

Mbi*a STOMAOJsm, G r. mefas, black ; 

stoma, the mouth ; theblsck berriosof someof the species 
' are eaten by children, whose months they stain black), 
i in flol., the Afela^toma fam., a uat. oril. of Difotyle-^ 
donnif auh'Olasa Calyri/lora. Trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
with opposite leaves, almost always ribbed uiid dotlcss. 
Oalyx i; or 0*lobod, more or less adherent to the 
ovary, imbricated ; petals equal in^ number to the 
' divisions of the calyx, twisted in aestivation ; stamens 
equal in number, or twice as many ns the petals, flla* 
ments curved downwards in lestivation ; anthers lone, 
2-oelled, curiously beaked, itanally dehisemf* by two 
porea at the apex, nr soinetiiuea longitudinally, in msii* 
Tation lying in spaces betnei'n the ovary and sides of 
the calyx ; ovary more or less adherent, many -celled. 
Fruit cither dry, distinct from the calyx, and dehis- 
cent, or succulent, united to the calyx, aiid indidusccnt. 
Seeds very numerous, minute, exalhumiiioua. The 
plants of this order ore principally nulivcs of tropical 
regions, but n few arc also nitra-tropical. They are 
Henerally characterized by astnngcncy. Many produce 
edible fruits, and some are used for dyeing black and 
other colours. A nuinher of species arc cultivated 
in this country ou account of the beauty of their 
flowers. 

MxIjTAOBA'., me-U^V-M-e (from Gr. vneU, honey, from 
its aromatic flavour), in Hot., tho Uciin fam., annt.ord. 
of IHeotj/Udanen, sub-class Tkahmtflortr^ having the 
following esRontial chariudcrs Trees or shriths with 
usually fiUcriiute, simple, or pinnate cxstipulato leaves. 
FJowen hypogrnous and generully Mynmietrioal; calyx 
and corolla with 3, 4, or 5 divisions ;’Htatiiens taico as 
many as the petals, distinctly monadclphons ; authers 
sesaue ; disc liypogynoua and often surrounding liio 
ovary like a cup ; oVaiy 2— fi, rarely 10- or 12-cctlcd ; 
style 1 ; ovules 1, 3, or 4, iitiachcd to iixilo placentas. 
Fruit succulent or capsular, with loculiindal dehiscence. 
Heeds few, not winged ; albumen Ilealiv, or altogether 
absent. The order is vorv nearly allied to Cedrelaectr, 
Iho Mahogany iauiilv. There arc 33 genera and 150 
Bpeoies, found more orleas iu nil tropicnr regions. Sonio 
produce edible friiils, others have vuluablo oil-yielding 
seeds, and some are remarkable for their inedicin^ 
properties, which in general are bitter, tonic, and 
astringent, but in some cases purgative and emetiu. 
The roost interesting member of the order is Uelia 
^ndaracMa, tho Neem-iree or Pride of India^ or, as it 
is sometimes called, the M^rgotitrtree, It pnasessea 
febrifugal properties. Tho pericarp yields, by expres- 
sion, a flved oil, which is used for biirmug. Tho tree 
also yields a kiud of toddy, which is employed as a 
stomachic. 

Multawtuus, vneUe-Haf-thue (Lat.mcZ, honey; anihott 
a flower), in Hot., ageu. of the nnt. ord. Zygophyllaeeat 
or, according to the ^^ew8 of some botuuiata, the type 
of a distinct ord. termed Melianlhete. The flowers of 
the Bpeoies Jf. major contain much aacohanne matter, 
which is extracted and used us food by the natives of 
thC' Gape of Good Hope, where the plant abounds. 

Mklilotds, im^W-lo'-tue (from Lat. mel, honey, 
and lotue; honey-lotus), in But., thcMeJilot, a gan. of 
papilionaceous Leyuminoaa. The flowers and seeds 
of Jlf. ifffieinalie^ and other species, possess a peculiar 
fi^rance, w hich i« due to tho presence of coumarinc. 
are used to flavour gruyvre and other kiude of 


Melissa, (Gr. melieea, a bee), iuBot., a 

g en. of the nat. ord. Labiafa. M. qffidnalie^ common 
aim, posBPSBOB mild stimulant properties, and its 
decoction is uMd ns a diuphoretio in fevers, as an 
exhilarating drink in nervous alTections, and as an 
* SSIirthTlMm obtain a great deal of honey 

Mxwoactub, si«.fo-WHfBB(Or.),inBot., tho Melon-, wui«. w* ,«<» 

, cactus, a gen. of the nat. ord. Cacta^em, The flesk^ 1 together, iuelevaat Ideaa will be apt tp biterTene and 
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etems of tbie genus have been likened to large green 
melons, to tnrbans, and to hedgehogs. In the dry 
districts of South Amerioa they are eaten by cattle on 
account of their juice. 

Melodrama. {See Dbaxa.) 

Melody, meV-o-de (from Gr. meloe, a song}, a-term 
synonymous in modern music with air, a succession 
of simple Bounds so arranged as to produce a pleasing 
elTect upon the ear. It may be defined as a series 
of sounds more fixed, and generally longer, than 
those of comtiion speech, arranged with grace, and 
of proportionate lengths, such ns the mind can easily 
nicHBure and the voice express. Of the relative impor- 
tance of nmlocly and harmony it is useless to speak, as 
they may be said to generate into each other, the one 
being tho seleclion of single sounds from s Wmonic 
source, and the other a union of two melodies simulta- 
neously heard. Thus they are closely connected and 
of equal importance, the one being necessary to the 
other. (See IIaumont.) 

M RLON. (See CucuMiB and Cdcubbtta.) 

Memory, mem'-o-re (htkt. memoria. Or. mneme), in 
Mental Thil., is one of the most important of all our 
faculties. It is obviously the great foundation of all 
menial improvement, being that which enables us to 
treasure up for future use ^ he knowledge we acquire, 
and without which no advs ^ ngc could be derived flrom 
the most enlarged erpener c. Memory, perhaps more 
than any other faculty of the mind, is dependent upon 
the physiciil condition of the body. Wo may smile as 
we read in the old writers on memory, of plasters and 
powders uiul piM-rumes for strengthening the memory ; 
hut even in tho present day, Sir B. Brodie says that ic 
IS possible that., by accurate observation, tho proper 
means m:iv be diseoverod of preserving that tempera- 
ment of the brain which is favourable to memory; uU 
iiifliisHtmg a beliof in tlie dependence of memory npou 
physical conditions. Tho term memory implies two 
th i ngs ; tin n le ly ,reten tion and roproducton— the capacity 
ufretai fling know ledge and the powerofrecallingittoour 
thoughts wIkmi we have occasion to use it. These vary 
greatly in diflbrcnt individuals, some having a good re- 
tention but a bad recollection ; others a good recollec- 
tion but a had retention. Though apparently so dif- 
ferent in charueter, yet we are inoUned to regard them 
n.s tlic result of one principle, — that of association ; the 
man of reeulleetuin having his ideas so oonnected that 
the one readily calls up the other ; the man of retention 
having them so intermixed and interwoven that it is only 
aft or a time or by Komo luuky chance that the right idea 
comes up. Indeed, so far as retention is concerned, 

It is held by many pfailosophors that whatever has once 
been the object of consciousnesB is ever after retained, 
its being reoollectod or not depending entirely upon 
tho laws of association. In support of this doctnne, 
we have niinicrons instances of persons recollecting, in 
(lie delirium of a fever, things which had long smee 
been forgolfoii, or even epeaking in a language— that 
of their childhood— which had otherwiso long passed 
from the mind. Not the least singular feature of 
memory is tho way in which it is atleeted by certain 
diseases of the brain. Sometimes tho patient loses 
tho whole stock of bis knowledge acquired previous 
to the disease, the faculty of acquiring and retaining 
new information remaining entire. Sometimes he 
loses hia niemoiy of words and retains that of things, 
or he may retain his memory of nouns and losetiMt 
of verbs, or vice wed. But, perhaps, the most sin- 
gular case— and it is not very unoommon— is when one 
language is taken entirely out of fau retention without ' 
affecting the memory of others. Memory,, then, ns we, 
have said, depends upon the association of ideas, by 
which one thought, feeling, or emotion tends to recall 
or reproduce another. In the article Absociatiov ov 
Ideas (which see), we have attempted to refer the 
different laws of association toooe, — that of oontigui^ ; 
ideas that have been in the mind together, or in dose 
succession, ever after manifsB^ing a tendency to recall 
or reproduce one another. Hence it follows, aa a 
general rule, that the closer two or more ideas are 
brought together in the mind, the more stronglj will 
they be associated, and the gwMter will be their power 
of reproducing one another. Where anyintenreltekee * 
place between ideas whioh ws widi to 
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weaken their adhesion. Hence, the in^ortanoe to 
memory of sound heajth and a mind free from anxie* 
ties. The objects of memoir are either things external 
to ns, or internal states and modes of oonsoioosness. 
There are different kinds of memory,— as for figures, 
names, places, etenta, and so on } some persons being 
distinguished fi»r one kind of memory, others for 
another. The cirounistanoes which have a tendency 
to increase tlio retention or recollection of anything 
are oliiefl; vividness, repetition, and attention. Ideas 
timt make a vivid impression on the mind are readilv 
recalled, os also, on the same principle, those to which 
the attenliun lius been speoiauy directed. Tlie longer 
im idea is before the mind, or the more Irequenfly 
it is recalled, the better is it reiuembored. 
IVlXSMONXCS.) 

MKKisPJtHMACiiA, men-e^tper-maV-ie-e (6r. m«ne, 
the moon; sf/ercra, seed), in Dot., the Moon-seed fnm., 
a nat. ora. of Dieotyledonegt sub-class Thalanvjlora ; 
oonsistiug of trailing or climbing shrubs, with alternate, 
simple, and exatijnilato leaves, and nsiially dicecioiis 
flowers. The sepals, petals, etaiuons, and carpels, have 
a ternary arrangement. The carpels are distinct, and 
supported on n gynophoro. The Iruiis are dru]iaeeou<i, 
carved around a central pluocntul process, and 1 -celled. 
Seed solitary, curved ; embryo curved; albumen absent, 
or smiill in amount. The plants of this order are ehielly 
found in the forests of tlio tropical regictns of Asia and 
America ; none occur in Europe. They are roinark- 
uble for their tinrcotio and bitter principles. {See 
Akauibta, Coccuous iKDicrs.) 

MxNNONiTiis, wen'-non-iteH, the name applied to 
the Anabaptists of Holland after they had placed 
themselves under the loadorship of a nutivo of Fries- 
land, named Meiino, who engaged to abate the 
fanatic aoal of his now followers. {See AirAUAVTiRTH.) 

MBNStTBATioir, men-iu-rui'-xhun (Lat. men«N**a, men* 
sure), is that art or science which treats on the measure- 
luetit of the surfaces, areas, and solidity of dillerent. 
figures or bodies. As measuratiou, properly considered, 
embraces geometry and trigonometry, on which sub- 
jects sopiirutc articlea will be found given, the present 
paper will be only devoted to the consideration of a 
low simple formulas which relate mure ])artieiilnrly to 
, arithmetical mensuration, if the science eau be so 
designated. Any quantity is always measured by some 
other quantity of the same kind, of a known magnitude, 
called the meaenring unit. Thus, for o.vniDple, a lino is 
measured by a straight line of a known length, as 
1 inch, 1 foot, 1 yard, and so on. In like manner a 

E lano snrfaecis nieasurod by anQKare, of w'hichtlie side 
I 1 inoh, 1 link, 1 foot, Ac. ; and the number of such 
squares that any plane surface is found to contain is 
called the area, or content, of the Burbice in question. 
The area of a jiarullelograra, or reetangle {xen (ieumb- 
Tltr), is found by multiplying the height liy the length. 
Thus if we want to find the area of a piece of wootl 
10 inches loujs and 6 wide, we multiply .'i by 10, ami 
the content will be 50 equate inches. In the mensiirii- 
tiou of land, the unit of ineasuro is generally the link, 
in order to render the result le8.s intricate, by means 
of the imperial ohaiti. Thus if the content of a )).ece 
of ground 676 links long by 425 links broad is desired 
to be known, 575 is multiplied by 425, and the result is 
24^,575 links. But 100,000 square links are equivalent 
to an aero ; and, consequeutly, dividing by that number, 
we find that the field contains 2 ’£1375 acres, the 
decimal of which, on being reduced, will bo found to 
ooniain 1 rood, 31 perches ; therefore tho field contains 
i acres, 1 rood, 31 perches. Tho area of a triangle is 
found by multiplying the base by half the perpendicular 
height, and tho half of this product will be the area. 
The reason of this may be thus deduced The ares of 
every paraUelogram has been shown to be equal to its 
length multiplied by its breadth or height; and it is 
vreU known ttmt every parallelogram ^ is double a 
tHangle of tho same height or the same base ; eonse- 
queotly, tho area of a triangle is equal to half the 
product of its basesnd height. To find the area of any 
quadrilateral or four-sided figure, it is only ncoessBry 
to divide it into two triangles, and by proceeding 
aooording to the role last given, the result will be 
‘obtained. The area of a regular polygon is found by 
multiplying half the perimeter by i6e perpendicular, 

I the oentre to one' of tho sid^ and the; 
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Noiuo 
of fi/lysun. 

No. 

of 

Hiiltti 

On«-hAlf 

niigio 

lAl'olyifOii 

Ana whan 
tlio 

tide ia 1 

Equilateral > 
Triangle } 

3 

30® 

0*4330127 

Square 

4 

460 

1* 

l*entagou 

6 

64® 

1-7204774 

UozHgon 

6 

60® 

2'6980763 

IJeplHgoa ... 

7 

fWi®f 

3*6:1.30124 

Octagon 

8 

67®i 

4*8284271 

Nnnugon 

0 

70® 

0*1818342 

Dccagou 

10 

TP 

7*6042088 

Uiicleeagnn ... 

11 

73®* 

9*3066399 

Dodecagon ... 

12 

7.6® 

11*1961624 


Menncratton 


product will be the area of the polygon, mie fbUcsrlim 
table, which is usually given in worn on tiiif 
will be found extremely useibl, as it will SM tba 
complex cslcalatiou which would othcrwiko be veqolnidi 
In order to use it, multiply the squwre of a side of' 
regular }H)lygon by the oorresponaisg area in thof^m 
and the product will be the area of the polygott jj^' 
question. ■ > 


JPvppendtaUlsr’ 
wheik „ 

the aids ' ' 


0- 288a761U!i 
0*6 

06881909902, 

0'866Q2MOa» 

1- 038260098d 
1*207I0978|; 
l'37373Sr<l2? 
1*6.188417680 
1*7028436194 
1*8660264090 


For example,'— wliiit is the area of a pentagon whOSO 
side is 20 leet ? W e find from the table that the area of a 
]ientagoii wlirme sido is 1 foot equals 1*7204771; tliare> 
lore, by multiplying this number by 20*, or 400, we find 
tho urea will be 088‘1UOO feet, the answer of the ques* 
tioii. With regard to the circle, it has been shown in 
art. GaoMKray, that the circumference is nearly equal 
to the diameter multiplied by 3*14159, &o. ; and this 
must bo remembered when we want to find the area 
nr aurfiic’O of a circle; tho rule for obtaining which is as 
tollows:— 1. Multiply half the circumference by tho 
radius, and the product will be the area: 3. Multiply 
Iho square of the diameter by *7854, and the result 
will also be the area. 3. Multiply the square of the 
circumference by *0795776, and the product will like- 
wise be the area. By any of these rules the result 
arrived at will be true, and the urea of the eirole be 
obtained. Tho solid content of a rectangular figure is 
obtained by multiplying together its length, height, 
and breadth. 'I'lius the solid content of a cube 3 twt 
hing, 4 high, and 2 broad, will be 3 x 4x 2a:24 solid feet. 
The solidity of a pyramid or cone is found by the mill* 
lipiication of tho area of the base into tbo perpen* 
diciilur height, and, taking one-third of the product, 
Tho area or surface of a sphere, or solid circle, 
obtained by multiplying its circumference by ill aia« 
meter : thus, tlie surface of a sphere whose diameter ii 
36 inches will be 36 x 3'1415926aB4071*6(M squareincfacs, 
Tho total content of a globe or sphere is foiled liwiaul«i 
tiplying,— 1. tho cuhh of the diameter by 0*6236 ; OK 
2. by multiplying the surface or area by one-shKllkW 
tho diameter. Thus, tho solidity of a sphere whoia 
diameter ir 30 inches, and whose ares in that case baa 
been iust shown to be 4071*604 square inohm, would 
bo 4(J71‘5(Ux 236=4r}71‘604 x 0»24429 1)24 solid iBObm | 
or, by the first rule given, will be 36* x '623602, 6Ee.aa . 
the same as before, 24429'1>24 solid inches. ThenwUl^ 
of measuring land, briefly touched npon at tbe 
raencemeat of this article, will be found fufiy 0,via 
under the head of HtiBYSTuro. In artifleerr siwX . 
there are many varieties of measurement usedi altbough 
the mmal calculations on the same are brought out bjjr, 
duodecimal multiplication. In order to find thaw!04j|d 
content of squared timber, the mean breadth . 

plied by the mean thickness, and the produ^ fylbo: 
length ; the result being tbs solid content, tn vound 
or unsquared timber, the content ia obtained by oml* 
tiplying the square of a qnsrter of the mesn eireahui 

ferenoe, or of the r — < 

When a tree tspors i 

the subject, the girth may I 

the mean girth, or it may be taken at both ends, 
half the sum will be the mean (||irth. When , 

tapers irregularly, however, that is to say, when •ihleo*' 
thick in some places and em^l in others, the girth nW 


be taken at the ends and at equal lutenrals 
coses, then, half the sum of the eitreme 


to the intermediate girths, and then dimKa hythh' 
number of intervals between them, wiU ’he 'ilie'ieicmt 
pfrtk required. When hard-wood treei ereield tij.tbe 



Hentha 





oubio foot whUa eromwe, «1on(r with the My of the nor ^arts of the TeNel upon iu fine Unea espoidble 
tree, only eneh onts branobea ns arc 4i iochee or mote Jhe utenor,-^ for inetenoe, the hatobwe; 

in quarter ffirth are measured : if the purchaser hat to end hol^p— a larM amount of ■towatte-room 
nay for the outtiue down of the trees, then he is by melcint; these Jest as rpomr aa is praotioable, eon 
generally allowed the wood from the branches below eisteutly with the tonnage of the ship, 
that size to modt lus expeusos. With reference to 
masonty, brick-work is measured by the sgtiara rod in 
!Kngland, oontaining 27^2^ square feet. When the 
thickness of a wall contains the lenfi^h of one briok 
and the breadth of another, tliat ia to say, when ft is 
aliont 14 iaohes, it is reckoned of standard thickness, 


ers’ work is paid for by tho square yard ; but in 
moal(lin;;8 ond panellings of lines and shades, by tho 
lineal foot. The measuroinent of CH8ks, or of substances 
liable to excise duties, is termed gauging. The content 
of a cask is iisiially calculated hy the measurement of 
itslength, and the diameter of its middle and end. The 
rule which is generally applied is as follows : — Multiply 
the length of the caslshy the sum of the squares of tho 
bnngnndhend diameters, and taicethe middle diameter, 
nnd the whole product of these iminhorH hy *(H)P472. 

For instance, suppose the gauge of a oisk whose bung ! 
und heaii dtametArs arc respectively 3:2 nnd 24, the 
middle diameter being 30'2, and the lenc;th of the ciisk 
being 4t), is required. Then proceeding according to 
the aboTc formnla. 40 x [(42) » x (24)’ x (2x30*2) ] x 
*000472=^09*1 gallons, the answer sought, li would be 
impossible, witbiu tlie narrow liiuita of the ]n*efient 
article, to dilate at length upon the sxibjcct of metmura- 
tion, or even to furnish the reader with a eomprehen- 

aiTeprsets of the matter embraced under this dcsig- - - — 

siiitiott. Those who really would know tho science fully, ITEncBANTSiAW. 

must make it their especial study, and the reader 

will find « capital digest under the ditrercnt nrtiele.s TiInnrruT, in Astron., the planet ncMce.it the en'i, 
«m tneasures and menstiratioii, in l>uvKli<ou's from nhicli it is disiant ahoiit, 3(v4/(Ul<>(> niile^, oi- 

^afA«mnficii. (5'se, also, GaoMBTuv, Suuveyiko, and somenhot more than a third of the i*hirib‘a distaiic'*, 
TfiioowouBTur.) Its mean Hidei'cal revolution is performed in 8“*‘>i<l>2r 

JdXVTlfA, wtsw'-fA? (Lttt.), in Hot., Mint, a gon. of michu solar days. Mercury being au inferior jdatir^ 
the nat. ord. Labiitfa, Several species aro used in itiHaya npuears in the neighbourhood of tho sun, nud 
.medicine, and os sweet herbs flavouring, &e. is very seldom visible to the naked eve. During thi‘ 
Three aro oillcial ; nemclT, ./*/. spearmint; M interval wduch elapses between the chsappeurnnee oi 

piporiia, peppenniutj and HI. pennyroyal Mercury in tho evening and its reappearanco lo the 

*£hry all possuss Btiiniilaut ami curiTiituidvo properties morning, a bcniitiriil black spot is sometimes obserM"! 

jljJWTANTHBS, »isn-e*fl»'-fAc«z (Cr. otcm, a month : <mi the sun. which enters at the oastorn margin of II >• 
waftot, a flower, in allustoti to tlm dural.toii of the di^c, passes u\er the centre, and then vamsbes. Tbfa 
flowers), inllot., agon, of the imt. ord. Gt'u/ianfrcPte, spot is Mercury passing between thesunand the car* 

Jif. iri/oUtitft IS known commonly by tho mimes iwe/j- and producing a veritable partial eclipse of the sun, 
dean, log^hean, or mnr’*h trefoil. Tho leaves and which ].s oslied u The mean distance of Mcr- 

rhisoma aro tonic and astringent, and in large doses cury from the eurtli is about 2S>,C0O,()0O miles. Tho 
oathariio and emetic. In uorao parts of Gevmaiiy tho apparent diameter of Mercury osciUaUis between 
plant is employed as a Bubslitutc for hops iu Inver. ami 12"; its real diameter is 3, (J83 miles, or ahttlc inoro 
Mkkcaptaw, morrnMp' tun, in Choin., a name given than a third i;) the diainotcr of the earth. Meroury is 
to a charaot.eriatic scriM of conipounda derived from tho dctiaesi of the planets, its density being r234-, that 
the alcohols bv tl>e substitution of sulphur for oxygen, of tho earth being taken as unity. The bg'nt of Mci 
of which eihylic meroapton may bo taken as the type, cury is bright and twinkling; nnd when observea 

mMiCg-hol. 

the rays of the sun, its form almost 

a lio mercaptan is a colourless transparent mobile resembles a complete circle ; aa it recedes from tho 
, with an intonaely olliooeous smell, Ixuliug at 96^ snn, the western part preserves its oironlar form, while 
nnd freesingat— 8°. It is very iuQammublc, burning the eastem region becomes elliptical; gradually it 
with a blue flame; it is sparingly solahle iu water, changes its form, and grows more hollow, till it finally 
but readily so in ether and alcohol. It^brras com- plunges into the ri^s of the snn, resembling a very 
pounds with the metals, eorresponding closely to the slender crescent. If the planet is observed on the doy 
hydrosulpbatea. when it emerges in the morning flrom tho rays of tb'/> 

UxscHAiiincAir, mtrtA'-&ai-m<ln, in nanticol phra- twilight, and on the following davs, the oame serico of 
,geOlogy,aterm applied to aveMoleraployediD the trans- phenomena will be perceived, only occurring in a vc- 

S ort of gttoda and articles of eommeroe, in contra- verse order. From these foots tc is affirroea ihA<‘: tho 
istinetion to a man-of-war, or vessel used for warlike planet derives tho whole or greater part of its iight 
pupposes. Borne of the best examples of this class of frotn the eiin, and that it revolves found that body in 
vessel are tho Imers and clmpers employed in the East- a curvilinear orbit. 

ladtan and Australian trafilc, some of whioh, althougii Mkbcubt, Msr'-kM-rs (after the Ood), symbol Hg 
BiUiBg merely nnder canvas, havo been known to make (hydrargyrum), equivalent 100, spec, grav, at — 4(P 
aurpnsi^ty rapid voyages to and from their reepootive Fabr. 13*39, at 00^ Fahr. 13*C9. Mercury ia one of the 
poets. They ore genereUy full-rigged ships, oitbongh seven metals known to the anoients, and is, with tho 

exception of turomine, the oply element fluid at ordinary 
temperatures. It it tonnd in nature in the form of 
cinnabar, or sulphide, in the day-slate and red sand- 
stone underlying the eool-mssMnreB. The most fkmona 
oinnahar-nunea ore those of Almoden in Spain. Idria 
in Transylvania, and New Ahnoden in CoUfomia. j t 
is alto found in large quantities iu Chinn and Jimoh. . 
and at Huaneavclien, in Peru. The eztroetion of the 
matol flrom its oveis tffeeted in two wsgs) either by 


poets. They ore geoersUy full-rigged ships, although 
many barques are employed. In coast traoe and inter - 1 
edouial trade, aabetween the islauds in the West Indies ! 
and the American eoutinent, » lighter dose of vessel is 
grnerol^ a brigantine, of whioh n ent is givmi 
brigantine, poaseases eminentlly 
f&at-saUlng powan, and used to bo mndi employed 
in the davo-tTode, wbsn that trafllo waa jnt the Wnt 
of Its infamy. Though the greatest amount of epe^ 
la looght to be obtamedli^fanildiiigtbebowiesiAaute- 
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simple 'distiUedon, after .b«eiiie first bvrat ett-tbe 
sitl^ntf or by mixing tbejfimmber «lib iron fiUajitl er 
lime; iq vibion oase-ilMi etuphur femea fizeoeulpbide 
leith the iron or oaHum, and tbe 'uetel distils over 
nearly pnro. The former process is porsued at Alma* 
den ; but groat vraste is common, owing to tbo im- 
perfect method of condensation adopted. Mercury 
also occurs native as an amalgam with gold and silver, 
us an iodide, and as born mercuiy, or suhchloride. As 
imported into this country, it is -nesTty pure. The 
presence of foreign metals may be detected by shaking 
up a few dmcbins in a bottle, and allowing it to remmh 
exposed to the nir lor a day or two. Should load or 
liny other metal bo pi*eacut, it may bo detected by 
iurmiiig a film of oxide on the brilliant surface of the 
incrrury. iiuyiiiotallio impurity may ho removed hy 
dtgestipg the inotiil iu cold dilute niirio acid forsovoral 
da>6. The economic iif^cs of mercury are numcroiis. 
It ia principally enmloyed in extracting gold and silver 
from quarts and utiier matrices in which Sheee mi'tnlb 
occur. 1 1 lonns with them no amalgam or pasty nuisH, 
Irom wiiu'h it may be soparutod hy distillation. The 
grout increase it undergoes in volume between the 
iivnjtig and boding pnincs of water renders it. uso( id 
^ T therniotueti'iu purposes; and its great spocitic 
■< >(y has ciMised its employment in barometers, it 
■ Hi* a lifvi-lop'ng agent in Iho dugiierrentypo. 

» .,(3 oio'iiiist linos it instead of water, lor coWeplmg 
fises which would be absorbed by the lattor fluid.: 
'Vph luritiy xnutiils it forms a 'pasty nias'i, ternn*<l 
ntiiiilgam. Thin properly is taken advantiige cii‘ 
Mn* cxlriu'tion of gold mid silver from their iiiutricc.*;, 
stiited al >vo ; in the irianufstoliire of mirrors and 
gliding. i\ii imiRlgain of two parts of zino and four 
0 td of mercury is used to ^ivo a partinUy uielnllie 
Mirljtee tothi* rubbers of frictional eleetru* imu'hirje.s. 

reudily unites with zinc, and i.srubl*e<l mi tbeplatCH 
oi'iJiat metal in voituic butteries to protect (hem from 
Iho action of the acids in which they lire iiiinicrsed. 
The aniulgainn formed wilh other nietids arc iinini- 
j'ortant. Mercury froe7<‘S inio a undleHtde mass at 
- to®, and boils ut about (KJO" Fubr. It wns Hupposed at 
mietuvie to bo non -volat ile at ordiiiaTv ti* ;jorulun*fc- ; I 
li i* tne evperino iits ol Kursteu pro\e Ihai even at Jkd- 
'•(' Muatiluation of the inclul is per p*-d»le, Wbui 
* it JH ti''L liirmshtvl by exposure to t lie uir, and does 
(" oini'oro water nl'any tenipei lit ur»*. Heated in 
urtentof iiir to or’^OO'Jt hecorues giaduHlly' 
vcT^-d into tJji ' il I. ride >l>d!ochlonc aeid doe^ 
*.aef U')on It, oiTl.cr }n*l oi eoUi Snlphiine acid does 
'dec- it in the Cold , but ' beiiii'd, sulidiuroua 
>s IS ronncil, which pusso'i aw ai , leio iug t ho sub- 
le of tlie metal behiud. Ktroug mine aeid dis- 
o-i t*. rea.Uly, nitrate of mcreury und .deutoxide of 
■I'l’-o, t » b'Uiig' formed. In eomhinuti m uiili sulphur, 
ifisusHil Hieurlsaslbe pigni nt vc uon. It 
orieiieively e '^ployed in niediciue as a eaihiirtic and 
nUenitiii-’ Hy trituration with saceharine or oleagi- 
nous il admit.? of beinp minutely divided, 

and a .oni).) poriion becomes oziaized, to winch the 
proneriicH of'i iercariul ointniout appear to be owing. 

MsRCunv, CHi.oK£oas of, in Chcui.—Mercury forms 
two chlorides, — the subchloride, or calomel, ilggCl, 
and the protochloride, HgCl, or corrosive sublimate. 
These two compounds arc often mentioned in old text- 
books as the protucbloride and bichloride of mercury 
respectively. In fact, the popular name of corrosive 
Biiblimate is bichloride of mercury. Calomel is much 
ured in medicine, and is generally prepared by tritu- 
rating 13 parts of tbe metal with 17 of the chloride 
until no metafJio globules aie visible. The mixture js 
then snbUoied, and thecidomel is deposited in tfbrous 
masses. The chloride or corrosive sublimate is made 
on a large scale by mixing two and a half parts of sul- 
pbate of mercury with one part of common ealt and 
subliming in glass vessels. Corrosive oublimato ia 
soluble iu Id parts of cold water ; and in three pf hot 
water its solution decompose^ and calomel is .depo- 
sited if eapoted to tbe light. Ether pud alcohol both 
dissolve it freely. It is an exceedingly powerful and 
acrid poison. Its antidote is wbita or egg, with which 
it forms an insoluble compoand. Witu oxygen it 
forms thice oxyeblorides. It isused i&dyeiugaiid calico- 
printing, and in pbotogriqpbyi also fa meoicioo in 
nsrtma skio diseases. 
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.iCevUttfin 


MimointY, goMOKAWng. , 

in»T.) 

MnitovnT, lonxDXS on, in Clmm.*-*K«iviu7 
three iodides,— the green, or subiodule, Hg«t* 
by triturating 127 parts oflodiiie with 200 ortdfdiiRf i ' ■ 
the protiodide, Hgl,msde by precipitating a aotatkfi^- 
oorroHive suhlimste with iodide of potiiiiriuin,^an4-l^' 
unimportant intermediate iodide. The protiodi^l^ 

biniodide as it ^ " ‘ 

curiously, f 

ence of fo _ 

saiinon-eolour, but gradually passes into n brUnant 
scarlet. It fuses at 400®, and sublimes in yMlotr 
rhombic tables. ’ ” 



MttcvitY, KiTBtVSS OT, in Ohem.— MerowT ftwinb 
several nitrates. It will be only necessary to mtnttem 
two. The subnitrate, lIg^O.I30, ia pwpaesd bj 
acting on excens of morenry with nitric aoio in the eold^ 
ft forms fluo colourless crystals with two equivaleutanf , 
wiit(‘r. If dis'iolvedin water, it decomposes into tlUt 
bii<tie iiitrute. The nitrate of morenry, llgO.XOg,itp*e- 
piirrd by dissolving mercury in excess of nitric aeia iQt 
the Hid of heat. It may be obtained in crystals 1^ 
rvposing tbe solution in nitric ooid to a freeriiW 
mixture; but if suluixon iu water be attempted, a bOSio 
nitnite in formed. 

hi KHcrar, Oxidxs'ot, in Chem.—- Mercury forms two 
oxides, — the blucU, or suboxide, Hg,0, ^nd'tho red* QV. 
oxide, 11 gO, bulb of which form salts with acids. .The 
Huboxide, though a etroug base when in comWariou^ 
IS \cry UDslali'e when isolated. It is obtained by 
Bubliiuatiiig flnoJy-h'vigated calomel with solution of 
{HiiHslj. or soda, r.ud washing the black preuimtstc 
with cold water. It is decomposed by a strong light, 
or a gentle heat, into tho red oxide and the metal. 
The red oxide may be made by exposing metillio 
mercury tf> a iMirrent of air at 70(r, or more readily by 
decomposing tbe lutrato by heat. It is thrown down 
as a yellow poatler wJjon potash or soda is added to a 
Holiitioti of ourrosive siiblimato. Tho precipitated 
oiido docs not dilVcr from the red form, but appears 
to be iiL merely molecular variation. This oxide, when 
heated, becomes converted into the metal and oxygen 
gas. uurJ wui used both niialyticaUy nud syutbotioaliy 
by Lavoisier, in tho dctormiuatiQn of the oompositiieis 
of nttoosiilieric air, 

MicRcruT, SuLcnuTRS ov.— There ore several sul- 
phates of mercury, the most important of which is that 
formed by d(H;onipoBing with water the sulphate of 
the protoxide, which gives rise to a tribasio insollfifio 
yellow i«ul}ibate, Ipiown as turbUh mineral. 

MkKCURT, SuL^itiEB OF, iu Cbem.— Tlicre acf two 
sulphides of mercury,-^ tbe subsulphide, Ug.Sf.andl^ 
.sulpbido, ITgS. Tbe first is formed as a olack pse- 
cipiinve when a solution of an alkaline sulphide da 
gradually added to a solution of a subsalt of wermiji^. 
The sulphide exists as cinnabar in the mineral kiog^Mwi. 
It is made artiHcially as vermilion, by rubbing tiigettwr 
300 parts of roercurv and lid parts of eulphur 
inortur lor two or three boars. The black. pdMMi 
obtained is thrown into a solution of 76 df 
hydrate of potash to 4'Kt Of water, and kept at a tMi* 
perature of 122® Fabr., until the whole hiih.a«siiltt^a 
tloe red colour. Tbe sulphide exists ako in a biii^ 
form, obtained hy precipitating a eala' ef msmila^ ' 
with suipburettca hydrogen. It is trsnffiarsMidnw 
sublimation into the red variety. 

Maaipuzr, me-tid'^e‘&u (ftovtihe Xat. «ier|dKiif» tlw . 
mid-day), is, ia Astron,, the great eurele of thesmye 
which passes through the earth's surliMe 
zenith of the speotator. It is couteqmpnfty cigsio 
on which tbe latitudes of places are McnHMdLegm^ 
mencing from tbe equator, which H intofsedis at rhftut ^ 
angles. What is termed the UrretftHal rneridikm islM ' 
great circle formed by the ioterseetfou of ;the nttrfiih 
of the earth by tbe j^ne putting thioqga thq, ^ 
and the spot on whicn tbo speotator zuy oeat ' 

The jlmri is, tbejneridhui Irimi 

tudesare recdcoaed ft dilfort peooitdih^ 
tion is perfoe^ lurhftrsry, most nattone. 
t hw w onifad a nf thair seveesl Mtnatries* 
the first m erii li s n of JfreiMit iisti;eB«oi 





corrMponds to axa honr of time. 
ICje8MAl]>»ffle*^-mawr(from Alie.'Sa; , 
im4 a fabnloufl oreatu^e* demnbea by 


a GevnuiB . pMlos 6 pUel'fc>^^!l^ (Mlfed 

ytahina, prwtnU bo iwmaMrte vifaOliidimeite^. The 
intellect and the f»eoMS stitt t^cddh ihcir «is»Mi4gcMrevt 
and aoBceptibilitlcp. ' la the i$evM demv, half- 
$leept or wo imp«rft0t erMe» moult' of atill 

ft I remain in a intate of ' activity, ^at'orYttiOh only 


m pcmeoasiotr a ilcuro, the upper part of which is like a being impaired, the ^ withdrawiim fteelf gpradually 
-womaoy wbUe the ertromitiea. ^ thosa of a iieh. from fbe power of the wfU. In the tMrd degree, callea 
'Mcrmuids are usually rwreseuted with long hair^ the wapnetm or tha senaoe refuse to 


ap)>carauce of some of tite cetaceans, as tlm phocce, naitjict^ftei, or the jwfwt cfUUt the patient is saia to 
which at a diitanoe resemble the description gtven^f ** wake, as it w^ro witatn himself, and his conscSousness 


the mermaid. . 

Mbiivlios, mer-tt^/s-ac, in Bnt., a gen. o( JPumi, sleeping or wsiking.bnt which appears to be something 
The species M. taeryviana and ens^afe*^ are two of tbe between the two. |n the ,/IAUi degree, oalled facufity, 
fungi which occur in the dry ret of timlier. or luiid oMioK, fhc imtiant is {daced in what is oalied 

McckMBRTACBBi, or FlOQim'CBs, the state of ss^-Tnft^limf. In France, and in this country 

(Gr. tnruembria, iuid*day} anikemfm, AtiViCr), in Bot., generally, this state is ealled efafropjianes: in Germany, 
the Icc-plunt or Fig-^mangold fam., a nat. ord. of Heltaehen. When in this Sftate, he is said to have a clear 
DieotyledeneA, sub<alaas Cahoiforai^ having tlio follow- knowledge of his own internal mental and bodily state, 
ing essnnlittl characters :«i>^Quc‘Citlent herb** or shniba, is enabled to calonlate wi^' accuracy the pfaeuocB^^ 
' with simple ezstipulate leaves; sepals dcilnife, gone, of disease which wlih^'nn'.ifn^ and inevitably occur, ami 
rally more or less united to the ovary; petals very to determine what %ro :>ft‘j||po8t appropriate andeffec* 
numeroMS, 'or absent; stamens perigyiinus ; o\nry tual remedies. In'^ the sdiit degree, called vniveraal 
inforiof or nearly superior ; styles distinct ; plauoniuH the /Mcidnwmi^pbBSessed in the former degree, 

axilc, free, central, Or parietal. Fruit eapsiiliir or extends to all objects, near and at a distance, in apace 
- faisoent, Sc<*d with a curved or spiral einbryt'. on the end time. Many persons, however, who practise nies- 
putaidc of moiily albumen. Q'he plants of this order mcrism, are sceptical with regard to the existence of 
are natives exclusively of worra and troxncal regions, the two last degrees, although auah cases are re- 
'Them are 16 genera and 4-10 species. Scverul »re corded by the best authorities on the sutiject. The 
edible, others yield large quantities of soda when diapassiotiate investigdiion of mesmerism has been 
barnl. next urtiole.) . ahuiiucd by men of science, on aooonni of the 

hissuMsruTAVTHSlioif, um (Gi. imposture of some and the credulity ot others of its 

metembriitf mid-day; unfhemoUf llowcr), in But., the professors. M. Keiobonbach, a distinguished German 
typiottl gen. of the nut. ord. Meaemlnyuctne, The choniist, gave a moce. smeniiile aspect to the 
species jif. rrystalUndm is the iceplanf, so enlled phenomena of animal magnetism, stating that he 
from its s.Uti'Hco being studded with little watery had disoovered a new fbree in 'ngtare^ called the Od 
vesiolos of no iec-likn aiipearance. Its ashes contain force, or Odyle. He reciftrAed this as a peculiar force 
a largo proportiou of eudu. The leaves and fruits of in nature, the presence o^' which could only be detected 
some HpeeioB aro eaten by the uatives of 8uuth Africa, by persons of a highly susoeptibleaatare. As, however, 
MBsuNRiSiH. mes'-Mcr-iem, a term generally applied Ills conclusions were arrivea principally through the 
,, to ibe phoiiontena of annual magnetism, and so called medium of others, aud thosa in a morbid state, his 
idter the oarae of hfesmor, its first propuunder, who theory lias been generally rejected. Blectro-biology is 
lived in the latter part of the IHth eoutiiry. Up to the only another form which, the pafalie exhibition of 

f resent d^, the pbcnoiuopa of mesmerism have not animal-magnetism has assmnod. Sleep is produced by 
een sltisiiMtorily acoouhtod lor ; but originally it making persons gaze for a oerttin length of time on a 
Was supposed that au anidogy really existed between piece of money which is placed hi -the hand. In bus- 
the action of (he niinoral magnet sad human energy, ceptible individuals, this prodnoee a kind of cataleptio 
'Animal magnetism —an' incorrect but convenient sleep, in which they exhimt all the phenomena of the 
phrase— may bo described os u power which a stronger mesmeric state.— Kef, 4n Inquiry into the Oriffin, iVo- 
u supposed to be able to Mert over a weaker person, ffre»», and Proaent State qf dimmal Jfay»c/wsi, by d. 
pr a uenltby over a disoased ; whereby, through a mere O. Colquboim ; Fbrriyn itivieia, yol. v. ; and Braid's 
exertion of the will in some cases, but more generally Ncurypnelogj / ; or, the PtuUonale qf tha Vervoua Sleep, 
by this means aocompanied by stroking with the hands, Mxsb, meaa (from Vt. meta, a dish of meats),, m 
Che former throws llie latter into a state of sleep, nautical language; tionotea any particular oompaDy or 
Haring this state, certain peculiar sensations are class of the crew of a Ship who meas togetiior, or, in 
experienued, which arise from nervous excitement, other words, partake of their meals in company) as the 


.Hb is dn a atste ^ 


cannot be colled 


sitting posture, in a eonvonibat elbow-chair or conch, species of club mess togetiier. The mesa ia.k^tup 
The mes Aenser, seated on a chair a little more elevated, by a oertmn proportion eontriboted Itom each offleer'a 
nod at the distance of about a foot from the patient, pay. The funds thus oohdoted are termed tlie mate 
collects himself for some niomonts, during which he funda, out of which all expenses eonnected with the 
takes the thnmbs of the patient between hdl two fingers, viorualling department pf Ifae'oiBoers are defirayed. 


ibe patient, and remains in this position till he feels itis tormed the Begontia allowance/* on aooottiit of 
that an equal degree of heat is estaoUah^d between Its being instituted^ George IV. when regent, 
the toumbs of both patties. Withdthwing bis hands, Ms88BNaxa^AS-AttiCj|,/-MM'-dsn;^, in tieotland, is 
bath^plaecsthem on the 'i3|ppJAei« Where bellows an officer employed tdienehute the writs isued nont 
wem to remain for about a minate;jiKujlilieo conducts the superiQf; courts. Booh messenger is obliged to 
slowly, with a very'aligbt frietiotu ilhng the arms find' aocurity for the proper pertOrmance of his offietal 
^ 11 * a wtwoiity of the fingers. This operation is duties, whion require , to be executed with ^eat pre- 
collMapUM, and is repeated five or six.tlmes. Paaaaa cision, as they are not only enienable to questions 
aw then made over the teat of the bo^, eodbg.llnallT regarmng the libarlw irf the slhtdect, hut tha ' 
With toreral transvere eatsst before the face and legal aponraoy of' fipmb of their a^ the title to 
•^.the distance of from three to four inches, the lauded property may afterwards demand. 

^ t**®® Munsawhim, Siirtf'a or Qopxrst eerlaln offioan 

■ yenatlona of employed under the aeoraqlglpe of «t«e, who are 

the mesmene procem, the result, when there is kept unreadiness to WMVy despsithhet either at home ^ 
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or abroad t I'liry were foAae^ ett^ojed flor iei 
the secreterieH^ warrants ^ the apsvdbc^bi 
pottons afjBOBed of hii^h tjcewtoiis^ tmfi itteueiToaBei il 
wee not at all nneomnon Ibr them to detain tiieir 
prisoners at their own houses. As a remarkable 
instance 'of this praotiee, we may mention that in the 
year 1718. the ambassador of hloroooo was taken into 
custody by^a kinjr'a raessen^. on January Oi and 
was not released until July 14, a snaoe of six months. 

Mespilub, (Gr. menpiloH), in Bot., a gon. 

of the nat. otd. Ronoeea, AT. germanica is one of our 
orchard trees, yielding the peculiar fruit called the 
snodlar. 

Messiah, me$»§l’<ah, a Hebrew word, signifying '*t1ie 
Anointed,** and applied, os expresslTe of eminence, to 
our Saviour. In the Greek translation IVom the ori* 
ginal, the word is read Chrifioag whence our Christ. 
It was the custom of the Jewish nation to auoint all 
high personages, os kings, Ac. } and thus the title was 
applied to Jesus on account of his high position, as next 
to God himself. The Jews, however, deny that the 
Messiah has yet como, and they are looking out for and 
expecting his arrival, in order that their kingdom and 
nation may be restored to its former elevation. 

J dssCA, ill Bot., a gen. of the nut ord. 

UifertB. The apecies constituting it are romurknhle 
for tneir very hard timber. The flower-buds of M. 
ferrea occur in the bazaars of India under the name 
of A’ag-rossar; they are highly esteemed* for their 
fragrance, which somewhat rosemblea that of violets. 
In Bengal, these flower-buds, as well as the leaves of 
the same plant, are employed as antidotes to snuko- 
poisons. It is named m honour of tno celebrated 
Aralpan physioiaus and botanists, father and son, 
who resided at Bamasous, and flourished in Hie 8th 
and 9th centuries. 

Mbtallveoy, une-tUV-lMt-je (Gr. mefallont metal; 
ergon., work). — I'crcy doflnes metallurgy as '* the 
art of extraoiing metals from their ores, and adapting 
them to various processes of manufacture.'* The miner 
first extracts tho ores from the earth, aud by mechan- 
ical processes of dressing frees them from foreign 
inatter more or less completely, so as to render them 
fit for treatment by the metallurgist. The best way of 
acquiring a knowledge of tho art of metallurgy is by 
practically inspecting tho different processes of smolU 
mg as carried on in difi’erent localities both at home 
oud abroad. An excellent acquaintance with tho sub- 
ject may, however, be gained by the study of such 
books as Percy's ** Metallurgy," Karsten's ** System 
of Meiollargy," and Le Play’s ** Traild de Mdtal- 
lurgie.** accompanied by a close examination of the 
typioal ores, tho illustrations of the various nrocesees 
of smelting, and the sections and drawings of furnaces, 
—of which there is a most complete collcation at tho 
Musenm of tho School of Mines, Jermyn Street. 
Motallurgical processes are divided into dvg and wet : 
the ordinary process for smelting copper, and the 
nkethod of reducing tho same metal from its solution 
in hydrocblorio acid by means of iron, may bo taken 
03 examples of these two grand divisions. The mct.hods | 
of reducing the various metals from their ores will be 
found described under their rcspccUvo heads. 

Metals, met'-hlz {Let. metallun^ a metal).— Metals; 
may be divided into olosscs according to two sj stems, | 
the one having for its foundation the physical, thOj 
other the ohemical properties of those bodies. Percy i 
(dietallurgy, vol. i.) classifies thorn according to their I 
fusibility, mcluding however only the cconouiio metals j 
in bis etassittcetion. a. Puaible below redneaa, — tin, l 
lead, Ac. 8* Fusible abooe rednese, but at iemperutares 
easlh/ attainable in /‘arMoces,— copper, gold, Ac. e. | 
Fustble onlg at the highest heat attainable infurnacea, 
—nickel, manganese, Ac. d. Fraciicallg irjfuaible in ] 
ordiaarg /urnaces,— platinum, iridiam, Ac. He also 
divides thorn into— a. Fixed me/aZ-v,— gold, copjier,; 
nickel, Ac. b. Volatile metals : q/fer ^stoa, cadmium, I 
aino, Ac.; without fuBion,paeaingdiirecflg from tKeaolid\ 
to the gaaeoue sfofe,— oroenio. The speoiflo gravi^ of; 
metals at ordinary temperatures baa an exceedingly 
wide range, from lithium *596, which ia lighter than any 
known fluid, to osmium, which ia as hign u 81'5. Au 
metals bear a definite form of oxyalauizataon,^ which 
is produced principafliyin three way^—bytdow aolidiilci^ 
ties after fosion, py oondebiMion from vapouXi and by 

im 
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eieeboAypio deoompositlon. UeU^diflbrconaidaNbkr 
in their atrnoture, not only with regard to eaali^othiaf ' 
but iu relation to themsedves. Some are 
u aino, antimony, and biamuth; etbera are MwAtialV 
like pig-iron; others fibrous, like bar iron anoTooppor^ 
while some few are colnmnao^ like gipin-tin ; and cQll!» ' 
chnidal, as in some brittle alloys,— epecalam metala fbo: 
instance. Two of tho prinoipi^ pbynoal bharaoterl»||tt|^‘ 
of metals are, dnoiility, tho property of being permov^ 
nentiy extended by traction, as in wire-drarag| attd 
malleability, wbion is the property of extending in aU^ 
dirootions under the hammer. The following tablei , 
show that these properties are distinct 


MaUeabilUg» 

Fuetmtg, 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Platinum. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Platinum. 

Nickel. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Zino. 

Zino, 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Kickcl. 

Lead, 


Tho power of moials for conducHog eleotciol^ la 
shown in the following table from Maithiossen (Phil* ‘ 
Trans. 1863) 

Silver 100* at 82° Vahr. 

Copper 99*95 

Gold 77*90 

Zinc 29*02 • 

Iron 16*81 

Till 12*38 

Lead 8*32 

Antimony 4*62 

Bismuth 1*24 

Their power of conducting beat is exhibited in the 
following table by Wcideinann and Praus 

Silver 100* atl2°0» 

Copper 73*6 

Gold 63*2 

Tin 14*6 

Iron * U*0 * 

Lead a B’5 

Bismuth 1*8 

The order of conductivity for heal and eleotrioity ia 
nearly the sumo. So much for tho physical propertiaa 
of metals. Chemically speaking, t1»y may be uivided 
into seven principal groups:— 1. Tho metals of the 
alkalies,— potassium, sodium, lithium, robidiiim, 
emsium. They all have an intense affinity for ox.^4lif 
and decompose water at ordinary temperatures. They 
form two or more oxides, both soluble in water. 
Thalhum is supposed Laroy to belong to this group ; 
but the experiments of Crookes, its discoverer, prose 
conflusivcly that it Is abeavy motiil belonging to the 
lead group —II. Tho metals of the alkaline earthly 
barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium. These metotl, 
with the exception of magnesium, which seems elosel^ 
allied to einc in many of its properties, deomttpose 
water at all temperatures, and form one oxidg^p^ettik^^ 
soluble in water.— III. Metals of the earths,— elitmii^ 
urn, glucinum, cerium, and sevOn others of greiA rarity*' 
These oxides arc insoluble in water, and they do hot 
decompose water at ordinary temporaturea,— TV. 
Metals analogous to tin, —zinc, cadmium, gobalt, niokel,,, 
uranium, iron, ohrominm, manganese, Tlieao meialsi. ^ 
heated to doll redness, decompose the vapour of wa^r . 
when transmitted over them. Decoming converted fpCo ' 
oxides while hydrogen escai^s. Three of fhgm, ift>ii|, ‘ 
chromium, and manganese, form powerful aoidh.^' 
V. Metals forming powerful acids with mgrgNi,— tin, ■ 
titanium, molybdenum, tungsten, tanadium,- enecio# 
antimony, tellurium, and one or two moie."-n. The.^ 
next group contains bismuth, copper, lead, and thitl* ' 
liom, metals which exmrt so decoipposiog aotioyi 


water even at a full red heat. They form strong ,ba^^ ' 
oxides, and exhibit a strong tendency to form smiBaftiid 
last wup contains the nohte metals, mmWy* ; 
stiver, gold, platiimm, and the heavy metale atsomated 
with It. . Thm metahr do not deconipi^e wmer at any"' 
temperature, and have so feeble an irauity‘'foir oxygen, 
that their oxides, with theetbeption oCosimiim (vdiiehis 
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lAiedto arsenic in some of its properties), arc redooed 
far below a red heat. Tellarinin, arseiuo, and antimony 
fono'oonneoting: links between tbemetallio and non- 
netallio elements, being allied to the |>ho8phora8 and 
BuJphw group in, many of their cbemioal properties. 
As onr knowledge of these raluablo and interesting 
bodies extends, usee are fonnd for many raw metals, 
their rarity deoreasing with the demand. Sodium, 
lithium, alaminiuin, magnesium, tnngsten, cerinm, 
uranium, are instances of this; and no doubt as tbs 
soionoes of metallurgy and obepustry progress, many 
other metals, at present only seen in the laboratory, 
will become common in the workshop. 

MbtauebiPub, (Gr. ms/a, together ; 

msroSf apart), contain the same ocntesimal composition, 
but differ so oomplolely in their physical and chemical 
characters as to be considered distinct ; thus, acetate 
of methyl and formic ether, fruit, sngur, and hydrated 
lactic and acetio acid, liaro respectively the same com- 
position in 100 parts, but are essentially different in 
their properties. The formulie adopted fur the tirst 
two of these will illustrate this 

Acetate of Methyl, 
09 lIaO,C*lIsO,c=(C„lf^,OJ. and 
Formic ether. 

c.n,0,c,E0,-^(cji«0,) 

It will be seen from this that the ultimate atoms of 
C, Hand 0 are grouped together iu two different ways. 

MBTAllonvnosiB, met*-3‘mor*-fo-ne (Gr. ineftr, change ; 
morphe, form), transformation ; the change of a peidon 
or thing into another form. The ancients held two 
kinds Of motamoriihosis,— the one real, the other appa- 
rent. The metamorphoBTS of Jupiter into a bull, and 
ofMinenra into an old woman, were only uppiircnt ; 
whilst the transformations of Lycaun into a wolf, and 
of Arachne into a spidei^ were held to bo real meta- 
morphoses. The idea of nielamorphosis presents a 

S eat charm to the active imagination of nations in 
e first stages of their history ; and early man, unable, 
from bis limited knowledge, to refer the changes of, 
nature to their proper causes, allows his imagination 
to ascribe these mysteries to tnetatnorphosis. Most of 
the ancient metamornhosea include soino allegorical 
moaning. Ovid's collection of narratives rcspi^cting 
the change wrought by the power of the ^uds of Greece 
and Borne ia a history of transformations poetically 
related. In Natural History, the word metamorphosia 
is occasionally applied to any change in the organiza- 
tion of matter; as for instance, the transformation of 
food or rain into animal or vegetable organic sub- 
atances ; but the term is nioro strictly applied to those 
sudden changes in the lorm of things which are bo 
obvious and interesting to even the unscientific ob- 
server; as the change of the pupa into a butterfly, 
to quote an instance from the insect world. (See 
lirsBCT-TBAirsFoitMATroirs. ) 

Mbtathob, meU-^-for (Or. meta, over, and phero, 
I carry), a figure in lihet., oxpressiDg a short 
similitude, that is to say, one that is exemplified in a 
single word. The metaphor is transferred, as its name 
implies, from the subject to which it properly belonfp) 
to another to which it is added in order to convey a 
peculiar aense. It must be merely an epithet or an 
auxiliary term; whence arises its difference from Cotc- 
PABisoN (which nee]. Thus, to say "that man is a 
serpent " is a metaphor ; whereas " that man is like a 
serpent** would bo a comparison, or similitudo. In 
respect to this latter quality, the metaphor may either 
pat something animate or iatellectusi for somothing 
inauimato and material; for example, one may Bay, 
wrath of tho sea,** •* bountiful earth/' ao oa to 
xHm water as endowed with will. As those im- 
vnmouB which wo receive through the senses ate the 
liveliest, so the designation of things spiritual by images 
taken from the material world may often produce a 
ntTikiDg effect. Brevity and power are the charactef- 
salAOBOf the metaphor ; while novelty shows the original 
wit ; unexpected contrast mw thus produce an Bffact 
Bublimo and ndioulous in the highest degree. 
Metaputbics, (Gr. ia meta ta phurika), 

manufttoturod by Androniciia Ebo- 
An8totle,-when taken in its 
wioest Bigniflention, is a term applied to the philosophy 
tf oiud in genera OowMewd In iti mmie 
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senses, it is synonymous with (1) psychology, or that 
branch of science that denis partleniarly with tne mani- 
festations or phenomena of mind; and <2) with onto* 
logy, as it is oalled, or with the rational infhronoes to 
be derived from those phenomena. Thus, the term is 
properly applied to two sets of mental manifestations, — 
to phenomenal psyohology on the one hand, and to 
inferential psychology on tho other. In the former 
department, the phenomena or facts of consoiousness 
may be studied in themselves simply as such and suoh 
mental appearances, or they may be studied in their 
neceBBBzy and universal manifestations as such and 
such Jaws of mind. In the latter, again, or the science 
of being, as it has been called, the facts of eonsoious- 
ness, as sueii, simply form the gronnd-work of legiti- 
mate conclusions respecting the existence of something 
out of and bevond their own immediate phenomena. 
The one, indeed, classifies mental modes and their laws, 
the other investigates, so far as this can be done, the ' 
existences of self, the world, and Deity. It must bo 
distinctly understood, from first to last, that the 
science of being, properly so colled, can make no pre- 
tensions to a deductive d priori knowledge of its ob- 
jects. Tho human mind oan and does logically know 
nothing of things in t' ''mselves ; mind, or matter, or 
Deity, per ae, can orl >a known, if known at all, by 
man, from the phenr mna or manifestations wbicn 
each respectively casts on the mirror of the human 
consciunsncBS. It is simply by the effects revealed to 
us by such objects that their existence can approxi- 
matively be concluded. If certain appearances come 
to light in tho soil of the mind, oertniu inferences are, 
and oven must be, made from those appeanmeea 
respecting tho existences that are imphcci by them.* 
In a word, no rational induction pf the mental pheno- 
mena, legitimately considered and followed out, can 
help laiming the investigator in the heart of conclu- 
sions, or at least surmises, respecting the existenoo 
of the sonl, of the universe, and of God. Bo much 
for the Boinnoo of being, or metaphysics proper. To 
take up now psychology proper. It was customary in 
this country, previous to the time of Kant, to resolve 
all the phenomena of the human mind either into 
Understanding and Will, or, which was hardly a pre- 
ferable arrangement of them, to classify them into the 
Intellectual and Active powers. Tho former ter- 
minology was inherited by Locke from the Middle 
Ages ; the latter, Iteid ami Btew'urtdid nothing to purify. 
Kant was tho first to arrange the phenomena of con- 
sciousness into Cognition or Knowledge, Feeling and 
Desire, and Will. This threefold classidcation was 
considered so happy by philosophers, that every one of 
any distinction immediately adopted it as soon os ib 
came to his knbwledge. Oonsciousuess, it must be 
remarked, is by no means one of those faouUios. It 
is, properly, the mind itself in such or such a state or 
condition of activity or passivity. Oonsciousnesa 
belongs equally to eaoh and to all of the above three- 
fold set of phenomena. If I know, I must be oonscioua 
of knowing ; if I feel, I must bo conscious of feeling ; 
if I will, I must bo conscious of willing. Thus, con- 
sciousness is the condition of all mental energy. A 
philosophy of consoionsnesa ia all but a philosophy 
of the mind, and mind and consciouaneas are often 
used synonymously. The following is Sir William 
Hamilton’s distribution of consciouaness or mind 
1. Facta, Phenomena, Empirical Psychology; and 
under these he would consider the Cognitions, Feelings 
and Conative Powers of Will and Desire. 2. Zawt, 
Noroology, Bational Psychology ; and under these h» 
would consider the laws of onr Cognitions (or Logic), 
the laws of our Fedings or ASsthetio (or the Beautiful, 
Ao.}, and the laws of onr Conations or Moral Philo- 
sopny (or Ethics), and Political Philosophy. 3. Se-- 
awta-^ntology. Inferential Psychology; and under 
these he would oousider the Being of God^ and the 
Immortality of the Soul, Ac. As these subjects have 
been, or are to be, taken up in this book, the 6nly enb- 
jeot that now remains is tho facts of oonsoioasnese 
tbemselvea. Consoiousiiess in itself, and in its spheres 
of applieation, has a double potency, a twofold region 
over which it rales. There is an internal and an ex- 
ternal eonsdousaestr-the one taking coguisanee of aU 
onr mental states* properly so oatkd, the other takine 
cognisance, ihtongh the senses, of the outer world, ana 
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ihe peoaliar forms of oxternal perception. Seneetiun 
proper is the oottBoiousnesewhira ire hove o£ certain 
aOlBctioiis of oar hodllp orgeniiAtj and tumally eeeribes 
to the outer world the eooroe or oattse those afiho- 
tions. f eroeptiou proper, attain, is the eoaseioneueis 
vrhieh we have of our bodOy orftauiain,-*88 extendedt 
llguredf and eo forth ; aad in and through this oon- 
■oioasnessy the immediate apprehenstou of an external 
material world. Thus, sensation is the oonaciousness 
which we have of the secondary qnalitios of mutter, 
ns they are called; nainely* colour, taste, flavour, 
savour, and sound; and perception is the consoionsuess 
which we possess of the primary qualities of matter; 
viz., trioal extension, dirisibility, size, density or 
rarity, shape, situation, and so forth. Sensation and 
peroc’ptiou co*exiAt in an inverse ratio, as Sir William 
itamilton has shown, in each of the five senses. In 
the senses of smell and tuste^ for example, the sensa- 
tional or subjective clement is so obtrusive oa to bo 
universally regarded as quite special. Again, those of 
hearing, eighl, and touch arc nearly as universally, 
though not quite so correctly, regarded as objective 
or perceptional. In other terms, the senses of smell 
and taste are usually regarded as vehicles of pleasure 
and pain, while the senses of hearing, sight, and touch, 
are viewed as informing us respecting the material 
attributes of sound, colour, and resistance. Yet tlio 
latter qualily—that of resistanco<~bclongs more pecu- 
liarly and obtrusively to the locomotive faculty, as it 
has been called, or the power which the living body 
possesses of removal from one position or state to 
another. It is this faculty which first informs us im- 
mediately of the oxistcuco of an extru-orgunio world. 
The external world, prciioua to the exercise of this 
power, is wholly intro-organic ; but as soon as the will 
chooses to exert its energy, we are immediately con- 
scious of something olTenug a resistance to it, and to 
the locomotive power at oue and the same time. In 
addition to the five senses, there is sometimes recog- 
nised a muscular sense, or the peculiar consciousness 
we experience on the movement of a limb. Such arc 
the feelings of lassitude, nf fatigue, of ennui, of 
restlessnesB. This sense, it is obvious, can give ns no 
information of anything save the special states of our 
own nervous organism. There is a seventh sense, the 
tactuB vencreus, as Julius Scaligcr called it, which is 
obtrusively subjective. In udduiou to the primary 
and original powers possessed by the senses, there is 
a secondary or acquired power, which some of them 
obtain by the education of experience. Such uro the 
knowledge of distance and of solidity, which every ono 
of as at first eight uscribes to the sense of sight, and 
which is no less demonstrably certain to be derived 
originally flrom the senae of touch. It is only by a 
series of oft-repeated judgments respecting tho colour 
and the comparative size of objects, that we learn to 
ascribe to each something like its proper dibtanco and 
size, and this always at first in conjiiuction with the 
sense of touoh. 

It has been already observed that conscioneness pro- 
perly belongs to whatever occupies tho regards of the 
mind, be it an exlcruul ohjoct or an iutcrnal one, 
a thought, a feeling, or a volition. Consciousness is 
in every mind occusinnally clear or iiidiNtinct, ac- 
cording to the degree of attention which is given to the 
objects of oonscionsncBS. Arc the objects of con- 
sefoosneBS indistinct? This arises, cateria ptirifnia, 
from the degree of atleution being obstructed and 
faint which is brought to bear ou those objects. 
Ar^ the objeots of oonaciousness clear ? This arises 
fvQm the degree of attention^ given td them being 
intense and free. It is impossible here to pursue tho 
subject of indistinct or unconscious states of mind, 
but those who are enrions will itnd much interesting 
speetdation on an obscure subject in tho **petito3 
peroeittions of Leibnita, and tho ‘‘latent minliflca- 
tions" of Sir William Hamilton. Attention then may 
be’ defined as eonsetousDeas in pursuit of a deflbilc 
object, <ft cooscioasnesa intensified. And it is to be 
observed that attention olten exists to a high degree 
where volition hhs no place whatever. Bimh, for 
example, aa when one is excited by some violent pa^ 
sion, it u notoriOns that tho will, exert itsdf how it 
may, oawnot withdraw the mind from fixing its moot 
t Ti&fit attention on tho of admiration or dts^ 


like, until tho passion has in some decree oOOhrd* 
course, where the will and the atteutuin go 
or where the will and the desire point in 
direotioo, it is then that we maybe aaid.m^.^ 
consoious of the objects wbioh occupy us. AttI 
then, being neocMary to every act Of oonscie>t^, 
and particularly to every clear and distinct act, i 
two powers taken togetnor coTvstitilte the ac 
power of the mind. But if the tiiiiid were C 
of any power of retaining its acquired perccpl 
knowledge, aud oven all conacioiuness, saTajelw 

transitory kind, would ‘bo utterly iroposs^^O, 1 

would it bo if the mind wore destitute of any povfegp 
of reproducing its ideas, and of repreaentuig them when 
they wore summoned before its bar. Thus we havn» 
by the oombination of retention and recollection, tlm 
faculty of tnemorjff as ordinarily understood. And it 
may be observed, that it is very probable that no ob- 
ject which has once occupied tho aistinctcousoiousneu 
of any mind can ovui* be entirely olfucod. We cannot 
often rocollcct at tho moment something thact we sure 
lussuved our memory has got stored away in some out 
of the way reerss, and the chauoes are that we shaU 
Htumblo over ibis very thing that wo are in searoh of, 
it may be days, months, or years after. It is the te- 
collectivo power that wo all are more or less deficient 
in much more than the retentive. Again if I try, 
through my memory, to recall some event or scene m 
which I am interested, the miud must have Some 
vhcre or place to put that which is summoned before 
its consciousness. It must cither hold it in the gtmsp 
of tho pure intoUeot, or, if being picturablo, it must 
be handed over to the iniaghiution. If tho former, 
it belongs properly to the intnitivo and symbolical 
knowledge of logic ; if the latter, it is properly the 
work of the Dr. Manscl, of Oxford, oorubiDSS 

bgth powers undor tbo general head of representative 
conscionancss, without apparently discriminating very 
sharply in this relation the conceptive power of the 
minu from tho power of forming pictures. (For con- 
ception, judgment, and reasoning, see Logic.) As 
closely connected with the phenomena of memory ond 
imagination, wo have the laws of mental augtjeatwn or 
association, not only as lying very near the foundation 
of those faculties, but ruling iu a large measure the 
entiro territories of tho mind ; for suggestion holds 
sway over all its plicnomenu, except thuso that come 
under the category of necessary truths. A syllogisni 
afi'ords n convenient example in logic, aud the rela- 
tions of parent ond child, of greater and leas, and of 
cause and olTect, uro inatancc.s in motuphysics. There 
is, probably, no subject that has culled forth more of 
tho aUi’iiUouof tho bighoat minds iu speculative phi- 
Io3i>phy than this very one of suggestiou. Without 
going into the history af the subject, it can only be 
observed that probably tbo subject lias been treated 
boat by A»'istotle, Hobbes, Hume, and Sir Wni. 
riamilton. The views of tho latter respecting the 
phenomena of ossociatJou are that they resolve them- 
solves into tho special laws of— 1. re^jOtilinn ; 2. in- 
lUrect remembrance ; and 3. prefercnco. Tliis appears 
to bo the most complete analysis which those lawi 
ham yol received 1. The law of repetition runs thus : 
Tlioughts co-idoiiiicul in ruede, but dilf'ering in time, 
tend to BTiggost each other, 2. The law of indisGet 
rcmcmbniu e is that thoughts once co-identical in 
time, are— difler as they may among tbemsolves— again 
snggt'stivc of each other, and that in themotnal order 
which they originally held. 3. The taw of preference 
is this, that thougiits arc suggested, not merely by % 
general relation between each other, bat ib proportion 
to the interest these thoughts Imve to the iojuvidtial 
mind. {See AssoctxTroir.) (For an aiiaj|ysis of the 
passions, emotions, desires, the moral faculty, and 
the will, the reader is referred to the article Binrca.) 
There are certaiu facts of consciousness of a necessary 
character, that though at first mainly derived thvoogn 
experience, ye V when onoe aequirra^ posseM an im-.. 
eittible truth. These are what are cafied d ' 
tratbs in tho Kantian and modem phflbiopby, na 
traated with those other branches of knowledge Wliicft' 
we derive wholly through experisimet aad wbwh reoeiv^ 
the name of d posteriori. Bach are, to tsketeedaM 
instamoes, the tratbs of arithmetic, geombm 10^^. 
aad so forth. Ke condaivable power oaa mm Ws 4i 







MetapItTsies 




wo nro »t proeonfe constitutod-xatid Ukis is cU that 
psjrcliolojry troubles itself about— thiuh of two asd two 


same timoj judged bj a single standard of height. It 
is quite the reverse with suuh a truth as that day and 
ninb succeed each other every twenty<four hoars; 
for we have only to go to Lapland to find that truth 
no longer holding. The former aro necessary or 
d priori truths, thelatler is a ooniiDgont or arwuterioyi 
oue. KoW| the laws of assoovatioii, which liavo just 
Wn consiuered, while they can readily afford explana- 
tions of the contingent facts of conscicMisness, can give 
no duo at all to an explanation of tbosn necessary ones. 
One is not a whit surer that two and two make four, 
alter the hundredth experiment, than he was after the 
ilrit; which is not the caso where suggestion holds 
sway. Dol know any better after having examined 
a thousand objects, that the qualities of each and all of 
them express to consoiousneas us many distinct sub- 
atances, than I did after examining tho first object ? 
l>a T know any better after observing a thousand 
ohonges, that oach and all of them imply a cause, than 
I did afterwitnessing tho first change with intelligence? 
Can my knowledge of the fact that ingratitude is at 
all times worthy of condemnation ho said to ho im- 
proved by my years ? Are not each and all of those 
truths incontestable onoo and for ever ? Those judg- 
ineuta which seem to possess this quality of necessity, 
which no theory of the laws of suggestion can explain, 
are radueible to throe heads:— 1. Logical iudgmeiits, 
springing from the laws of identity, coutraaiction, and 
rxcludea middle, are wholly of this class. Suuh are the 
truths of aritiimcdo and geometry ; as, tho sums of 
equals are theraselves equal, and two straight lines 
eaunot inelose a space. Dr. Mansel, in hia " Metuphy- 
eies,’* ranks tho latter judgment tindur the head of 
mathcmatioal judgments, as distingiiishod from logical 
ones } but there appears to be no uocosaily for this, us 
the judgment is wholly explicable on the logical prin- 
ciple of contradiction. Mathematical judgments tire 
only logical ones applied to continuous or discrete 
quantity.— 2. Metaphysical judgments expressing an 
apparently necessary relation between wiiut is known 
ana what is unknown : ns that every quality implies a 
substance in which it inheres, and that every oJinnge 
impbes some cause. Such are tho laws, when curried 
into their highest development, on which hang entirely 
our beliefs of the permanent existence und identity of 
the human self, or tho permanence and reality of the 
outer world and of tho perpetual existence of a Maker 
of both the outer world and tho inner.— 3. Moral 
judgments, or such ns stale the immiitiililo obligation 
of certain courses of conduot,— ns, lie just, bo kind, 
■be courageous, bo honest, bo grateful,— are, so fur as 
we can boo— and that is nil that nsychology has to do 
with— altogether incontestable. Th'ero is no man in 
bis senses who would impose on bis fellow the general 
obligation ** be unjust,” however many men our law 
courts may find to transgress the general obligation in 
special Jnstanoes. 

If ilie mind possesses necessary end nniversaUruths, 
a question of somo interest hero arises, Can wo 
hereby transoend tho experience of coniciousncsa, 
transcend, indeed, tho hounds of all possible experi- 
onoeP Necessity not being a result of experience, 
arising, indeed, from tho application of certain native 
principles of the mind to the facts or phenomena of 
cousoiousness, at first sight would seem to warrant the 
belief that by those very principles of universality and 
neeCAsity which have just been evolved, it is possible 
,xor thought to oontemplate in their realities those 
truths which transcend experience. Let us refleot. 
we have never seen a perfect geometrical surface, 
or that pQn$ of soboolboys, a perfect point 

or line. Yet how readily we can abstract tho 
wood or paper, on whieb suoh objects are usually pre- 
eentad to in, the material element which clogs the 
apprehension, and seiae upon the pure point, line, 
which torit behind. Now, no one requires to 
Ob told that for the exarelee of such abstraciioii, the 
heobsw^ Mneeptipn of pure space is essentasL What 
■ i!* . sjwtv wP .It shows that there must always 

a basis for the napeisary truth to work upaiu - and 

'iasK> 


that it is wholly a mental elbmefit .which is gained by 
the appibeation of Sfioh trotUsl We Uava biperienee 
of notoing but finite and relative objeotot as we had 
experienoe just now onlv of matorial surfoees. Haro 
we any faoulty or faemties which wfll enable ns to 
transcend those limited objects and enable ns to eon* 
template infinitude and absolute existence P If we 
weigh those neoessary trnths one by one^ ve shall 
find no warrant for maintaining that logic can give 
IIS sneh powers, and tho question is, can metapb]mies 
or Gtbics do so ? But wlien we put logic out of court, 
we put eomprekenulon, clear and distinct, out of court 
along with it. What then remains? Nothing but 
belief, Logie deals wholly with the comprehensible ; 
ontology deals wholly w ith belief. We cannot compre- 
hend things in thcmaolvcs, yet wo all believe in them, 
ExporieDoe rules logic; ontology rules the highest 
beliefs we possess.— Hamilton's Ledum owlfafo* 
phyeiet } l5r. Mansel’s Meiaphynie^t or tho flIPticle in 
the Bneydopsedia BHianniica under this head } Hamil- 
ton's edition of Keid’s Worlee; Pugald Btewart’.'i 
WopIcs; 'RmVu Kfitik der reinen Vernunft; Consin's 
Lecture* oh the Ilittory of Spceulatioe BMlo$OB^f&o. 

Metastasis, me - tHa* -tde si * { Gr . 1 trans- 

fer), in Med., is the sudden iransferenec of a diseased 
action from one part .le body to another ; as when a 
cutiineous eruption is - 1 danly checked by exposure to 
cold, and the disease aicaoks » deep-seated part ; or, 
in gout, where the disease suddenly shifts from the 
font to the stomach, or somo other internal part. 

Mrtkmpsvciiohis, me-tem-tP-ko'-Ht* {Or. meta, be- 
yond, and empeurho, I animate), is the supposed trans- 
tnigrution of souls from one body to nnotherj This 
idea belongs to the oldest religious of India and 
Egypt. Pythagoras, who is said to have borrowed hia 
notion from tho Egyptians, held that after death men’s 
souls passed into other bodies, of this or that kind, 
aocording to tho life they had led. This is also a promi- 
nent feature in the systems of Bruhminism and Bud- 
dhism, which represent tho soul us passing after doatli 
into tho body of a higher or lower animal, as a reward 
of virtue or a penalty for vice. Human life is regarded 
only as a link in a chain of conditions through whioli 
the soul puNses in a long career of procession from 
Qod niul return to him. A period of 12,000 divine 
years, each embracing 3B0 human years, is assigned a.3 
tiio period for translbrmations and purification, after 
whioli the soul receives its reward of being absorbed in 
the divine nature. Plato maintained the pre-existonee 
of the soul before its appearance in man, and that of 
this prior state it retained some dim reminisoenoes. 
After death, according to its peculiar qualities, it 
seeks a now body suitable to it. Eveiy soul, aooordiHg 
to him, returns to its origin-al source in 10,000 years. 
Tho idea of metemnsyehosis subsequently appears in 
tho specnlations of the Neo-l*iutonists, in the Cabala of 
the ifews, and even in the writinga of Origen^ In 
recent times, tho system was revived by Fourier. 

Meti:mptosib, me-temp-to'^sh (Or. meta, after, and 
piptOf 1 fall), in Cbron., is a term used to express the 
solar equation necessary to prevent the now moon 
from happeuing a day loo late ; as proffmptone signifies 
the lunar equation necessary to prevent the new moon 
happening too soon. 

Metuobic Stones, {ffee Aerolite.) 

Metkokology, (Or. mefeoro*, raised 

in tho air ; loyoe, a discourse), the science wbioh treats 
! of the phenomena which occur in the atmosphere and 
I loads us to inquire into their properties ahd relations* 
In all conditions and atations in life, men are led, by 
I motives of necessity or comfort, to study the a^str- 
unco of the atmosphere and sky, in order to arnre at 
some indications of tho weather. Every varying ap- 
pearance which may dietokcn some ehatiga is careftiUy 
stored up in the minds of sailqrs, fishermen, husband- 
men, shepherds, and hunters. These results form a 
vagne body of rules, in which foots are often stated 
correctly, but, through credulity, ignoranee, and super- 
stition, they are so fyeqneiitly mixed u|) witoerroneons 
deductions, that they form an unsafn basis for 
the srience. From these causes arises fbw disposition 
to refto the ordinary ohanges of the 'wevther to the 
infinenoe of thomoon or stars, and also to look Upon 
oometa and meteors astbe forerunners o^oatkattophes, 
the of physical. world. ol 













38,727 ilttbn. Xb««7r«b1t 

onsfaifUto^ i^om fho prefchiagt of .qae Horn sutla* 
o^t 1^. ¥he iD6?«mMt 'i^raad vanr fUj^dltt ana 
•oalatiaa were formed, and a qrotem of organizatioa 
oartiad oqt. The **QaBrter]y Aesocia^iari *' correMo®<\* 
to the Weal^an Conference, and oonalato of^ au 
tlto preachers and leaders of aoaetiea in the <mnnexira. 
The preachers are itinerant, and onlyacertain number 
of them are ordained to administer the sacraments. 
Their doctrines are sabstantiaUv in accordance with 
the Articles of the Established Charoh, understood in 
their Ctdrinistic sense. The number of their chapels 
in ISdl wae 628, with ocooinmodation for 211,951 
persons. 

hfiTHTL, mefh'Me (Gr. mefhu, wine; itZc, wood), in 


is not liquefied bj a cold of C^Tahr. It is obtained 
by acting on iodide of methyl with sine. Its moat im- 
portant componnd is metbylio alcohol, or wood spirit, 
ft also enters into the composition of the oaaential of 
Oaultheria proeuinhenat which is a salicylate of the 
oxide of methyl, and may bo prepared artificially by 
distilling wood spirit with sulphuric and salicylic acids. 

Mbthtlatxd Alcohou, or Metiitlatxd Spirit, 
meth'-e^lai-tati, spirits of wine to which have been 
added certain proportions of shell-lac and methylic 
alcohol, or wood spirit, for rendering the mixture un- 
potable. The mixture is allowed Ity the government to 
be sold without excise duty, for the purposes of manu- 
facture only. Numerous instances have, however, 
lately occurred iu which tho methylated spirit has been 
** doctored** and sold for the purposes of dram- 
•drinhing. Methylated spirit is extensively employed as 
A solvent of resins and gums for varnishes, aniline 
ooloura, and for nearly every use to which ordmary 
aloohol was formerly applied. 

Mbtoitio Ctolie, me^on'-ikt the crolo of the moon, 
A period of 10 solar years, after whicu the new and foil 
noon fall on tho same days of tho year as they did 
10 yean before. This cycle was the invention of 
Meton, a celebrated Athenian philosopher, who 
nourished about 432 B.o. The Metonio cycle con- 
tained 0,0-iO days, which exceeds the true length of 
10 solar years by nine and a half hours nearly. On 
the other hand, it exceeds the length of 235 lunations, 
qr synodic xavolutions of tiie moon, by seven hours and 
A half only. The framers of the eocleeiastical caiendar 
Altered the distribution of the lunar months when they 
A^pted this cycle, in order to accommodate them to 
the Julian interetdation. By this alteration, every 
thne periods of 6,040 days wore followed by one of 
6,^9. Consequently, the mean length of tho cycle 
was 6,030(daye, which coincides exactly with 19 Julian 
years. In the ecclesiastical calendar, tho number of 
the year in the cvcle is called the polden numbar. The 
cyole is supposed to commence with tho year in which 
the new moon falls on the let of January. 

Mxtohtky, ma-tan'-a-me (Or. metonumiat from meia, 
ehABge, And onoma, a name), in Bhet., is a figure of 
speech by which tho name of one thing, or idea, is 
Bubsiitut^ for that of another, to which it stands in 
the relationship of cause and effect, container and 
contained, or sign and thing signified ; as when grey 
hairs are used to denote old age; the cap for the 
liquor contained in it ; the soeptre for regal power. 

MxTOPB, vset'-e-pe (Gr. maiOt between; ope, an 
aperture), in Arch., the square piece or interval be- 
tufeen the tridyphs in the Boric frieze. In its original 
Greek meaning, the word signified the distance be- 
tween one aperture or hole and another, or between 
one triglyph and another, the triglyphs being supposed 
tp be soiives or ioists that fill the apertures. The 
apeiants were iu the habit of ornamenting the metopes 
with oarred works or with paintings representing the 
beade of oxen, vessels, and other objeote aera in 
aaorifioing. The metope is omitted in the louio and 
Ooritt^M orders, probably on account of the dilBoultj 
qxperiaiij^ in disposing (he triglyphs or metopes 




_J Torsifleation. (Saa Paosost.) 
lilsmo Brnsv, me'-frtf:, is the mme ^eeu to a 
ayatem of weighta and measuras at preaens m use in 
HoUau4» Bpw^ Tort^ 
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Greece, and other countriee, aud'sritleltaadMt^ni^, 
mitoeeof the Hdum of CpiiimoBahi#MMi^M4^^ 
become legalised in Mi Mtof 

duding, among other smentifle geuflaBses. 
nomer royal, Mr. Fdrhaim, the master of 
and Frol^or Do Morgae, pron^nees i 

state of weights and meaautee a system <i 

disorder, and recommends the adoptionOraa 
uniform system, with a view not only to tho I 
our internal trade, but to facilitate our eonuadk- v - . 

tercoiirse with foreign countries. Tho wmghm M|d 
measures of the British empire are enforeed, 
acta of parliament, iff ten different systems, alTofem^ ; 
are in actual use : — 1st, Grains divided 
scientific purposes; 2nd, Troy wei^t; fird; 
weight; 4th, Bankers' weight; ApoMOliriiW 
weight; 6tb, Diamond and Pearl weights; 7th. A$n^ 
dupois weight; 8th, Hay and Straw weights ; 9tb, WOfil. 
weight ; 10th, Coal wmglit. Of meaauree, there oans 
the yard, foot, inch, ell, nail, knot, league ; the go^ ^ 
graphical, Beoteb, Irish, aud common milet tiireesocvg 
of fathoms, Ac. Land is measnred in the D^ted|L^~ 


jhthoms, Ac. 

dom by several sorts of acres; such as the , 

Scotch, Irish, Ac. In dry measure, twenty dUTeyogfl 
sorts of bushels arc used. The price of wheat ie S& OM 
place at so much the quarter; in others at SO fttVl A 
the barrel, sack, bushel, stone, hoU, bag, bolt, OoqihK ^ 
hohbet, winch, windle, strike, measure, or weiffbt. A 
load, a ba^ or i; atone, varies in nearly every malkn- 
town in England. In fluid measures, a pipe varies 
with each particular sort of spirit or wine it u to con* 
A ton of iron is 20 hundredweights ; a tOU uf 


hundredweights; a ton at 
eights ; of lead, 19il bun- 
is last instance, termed a 


lain. 

copper ore is 21 huudredweig 

drodweights, and is, in this 1 

fodder. The trov ounce is greater than the avoirdo- 
}ioi8 ounce, yet the avoirdupois lb. is greater than the 
troy lb. IMiese ar«' n few out of the interminable mate 
of perplexities of which the present system is made np. 
Tho metre was originally deemed to be the ten-millionth ‘ 
part of the distance from the polo of the earth to the 
equator, measured along the siirfaee of the tea. In 
1709, however, it was declared to be the length of the 
platinum standard preserved in the arohives at Paris. 
Ill English measure, its equivalent value is neatfy equal 
to three feet, three inches, and three-eighths of an indh. 
Ill the metric system the metre is the iundamentaluBit 
of meusureinciit ; whonoo the units of superfloiee, of 
capacity, and of weight, are derived. The whole system 
consists of four principal elements, with their deeimm 
niiiliiples and decimal parts ; such as the raetoa for 
length, the are for siirfuee, the litre for capaoHy, and 
tho gram for weight. All these are subdtvidad into 
tenth, hundredth, and thousandth parts, wl^idk aril 
denominated by the syllables derived from tha Lmp 
tied, centi, and milfi ; the multiples are similai^, W 
tens, hundreds, thoutands, lens of thousands, , 

tiiiguishcd by the prefixes, borrowed fkom the Oraolr^ 
of derm, heefo, kilo, and mpria. The subjoined aoKW 
shows the whole metric eystom at a glance 


Mawenm or 

FaoioinlQPM. 

' Umgth, 
MIIHmetrs. 

Decimetre. 

Sfema 

DfHisuMtre. 

Hectoincttvi 

Kilometre. 

KyrlaiMtia 

Swrfoca, CapaoUy. IFHqatL ' 
MlUlgram. 

CmUars. Onillitm, fleutlgnun. 
(Net used), iirollibre. Declsmin, 
Ana LiTRii, Obav. 

Dmare. Deeslltm. Dfleiigr««m, 

HecUre. Deotoiltni. llrct^mn. 

KUoUtra JlUogrMu. 

MyruKium. 

Quintal. 

Ton. 

ISMhfStt 

10 tiSf 

looiimsA : . 

iSism 


The wh<de of the multiples and. anthdlyisioni af HbfiC 
metrie system are deoinial, and the redtiefeloii fkoitt otth ■ 
denomination to the other is perfomed ' 

by 10 or its multiplee, or dividing by tl 
no necessity to alter tho figures, bat u 
them differently by plaottig. the decimal po^t i 
places to the right oclrit (ff its place iu.aayMvr 
bee, acoerdingto tlmteimsoftlmreipBln^Ae 
tioKU For example, if w» dethw to '««pr^‘^ 
metrea in deoinietrea we write 627#90’i L .. 

reduce it to oontimetreB %e write hSflOCXr. 

highor denoai&atloiie ve write diai|KiMt|il^rir 


I me^ lq t 








XCoseredn 


iJiliia, Cotton lobU), muI the leftvei of ihe jnagtio/ 
yfhitfk tho apMlurds atrived in Hoxioo, oivuiaa- 
ttoti had 10 far adTauoed, that, amonfj^t tho Axtaos, the 
tight of private property was onderatood, citiei were 
bout, profesaiooa and diatinotioni of rank exiated, the 
«rta vrero onltivated with considerable socoeas, &o. The 
ieoealtUf or pyramids, are amongst the most remark* 
able objects of Koxioan architecture. The pyramid 
of Cholula ia 177 feet high, and conipriaea a square of 
l,ilO feet. It ia built of uuburnt bricks and clay, and 
is supposed to have born built by the Toltecs, who 
preceded the Aztees. The object of these pyramids is 
unknown { they are gencriilly trunoated, and tlio 
larger ones arc often surrounded by a nnmbor of 
smaller ones, which are supposed to have been tombs. 
In the cathedral at 31ezieo is fixed a circular atone, 
marked with hieroglyphical ilgufes, by which the 
Astecs denoted the months. Not far from it is a 
stone altar, where human sacriflees were offered up. 
Alerge,idol is also preserved in the Dominican con- 
vent representing a huge serpent devonrinc a human 
being. The pyramids of Fapantla, near Vera Cruz, 
are ooilt of large masses of porphyry, and some 
remarkable antiquities hare been of late years dis- 
covered at Yucatan. 

MiizERBOir. (See DarnNS.) 

Mezzo, mc/'-ro, literally, half, middle ; a term in Mns. 
generally employed in conjunction with some other 
word ; as mezio-fortSf moderately loud ; vteszo-pianof 
rather soft; mezzo-novrmot the middle species of 
female voice. The G clef, ahen placed on the second 
line of the staff, in order to accommodate the mozzo< 
soprano voice, is termed the mezzo-soprano clef. 

MBZZOTJETO. Engravieq.) 

Ml, mil the syllable applied by Guido to the third 
note of his hexaohords. it ia expressed in the natural 
hexachord by the letter E, and ia the third note of the 
major scale. 

MUSlIA. (iS'ccMALATlXA.) 

Mica, nii'-xd (from Lnt. micoi I shine), in Min., a 
mineral having n somewhat metallic lustre, and cn- 

S able of being split into thin plates. It enters into 
le composition of most of the primary rooks. It also 
occurs in shales, saiulstoncs, and other sedimentary 
deposits, being derived from the broken-down gra- 
nitic rocks. It consists chemically of the silicates of i 
potash and alumina, more or less coloured by peroxide 
of iron. The alumina is often partly replaced by lithia, 
msguesia, and lime. Mica has lately received impor- 
tant applications in the luanufoctiiro of transparent 
letters for shop-windows and of smokc-shaaes to 
I jets. 


S^iCAS, Book of, mV -kilt is one of the books of the 
minor prophets in too Old Testament, bearing the name 
of its author, Micah, who, as we arc told, prophesied 
during the reigns of Jotharo, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, and 
WHS consequently a conteroporaiw of Isaiah (b.c. 7CU~ 
dtfO). The book may be divided into three parts. It 
commences with a majestic exordium, in which is intro- 
duced a sublime theophany, the Lord dosGending from 
his dwelling-place to judge the uations of the earth, who 
approach to receive judgment; then follows a propliecy 
that Samaria shall fall, and that Judah also shall suffer 
injury and bo carried into captivity, followed by a pro- 
mise of the reunion of the whole people (ch. i. ii.). In 
the second part the destruction of Jerusalem is fore- 
toldi the return of the Jews from Babylon, and the 
glories of the ibtnre Zion, with the advent of the Mes- 
siah (iii. G). The third part consists of a dialogue 
between the Lord and his people, in which he reproves 
them for their sins, and tnreatens them with punish- 
ments, endisB with the promise of a return from their 
captivity.' The s^le and ideas of Micah are not unlike 
those of Isaish. Ha is clear and distinct, powerful 
and animated , rising in many oases to vehemence and 
sublimity. Mieah is the only prophet that pointed out 
Bethlehem as the birthplaee of the fliture Messiah. 

Mica, or Movsn Family, mee (Ang.-Saz.), a family 
of Yodenft mammalia belonpng to the order QUret. 
The domestio mouse (Ifas muicutos of Linnseus) has 
its MVt about half the length of the head, the tail a 
little flhorter tbsn the head and body, and the generri 
* o^nr of the upper portions of the body ia greyish 
imnwii, while that of the lower pofte k yMovHsh 
B«r* ThemooseistiniiMtfbstaihMittedttioaoftlie 
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Mldronihter 


Fat, although ite-bead may be ettld to 
tionately lese elongated than the toimerMIgtfee.' ^vh« ''' 


body of the mouse is moderately 
tapering, the muzsle pointed, the eyeepronnsfilli^i 
the ears brood and rounded, the legs ' 

the feet rather delicate than otherwise. It a 

entirely dependent on man, os it is never ibundfliwf 
his dwelling. Althoogh naturally timid, mioe ocMt ^ ^ 
ally exhibit great boldness, and they venturaquuodOM 
to any one who does not molest them. On oceeUiit b / 
their feenndity, coupled with their thievish propeiw^':^ 
ties, they are extremely destructive in hotttei| aetionrii^ 
everything they can get at,— meal, Hour, breads obe6'fo^'.^. 
butter, tallow; iu fact nothing edible seems tcrgaca^ . 
them. Their great enemy is tne oat; but area 
unable quite to extirpnto them, and thus they dooun* ' 
sidorablo mischief. Their ravages, however, 
confined to houses merely, as they do much damogSi'lm. '' 
ftirmyards by entering corn-stacks, where tiiey fpirtwr :* 
away to their heart’s content. Their enemies,. bssitllgi.t^ 
man, and the cat and ferret, are weasels, oWla « 
various species, and the kestrel, all of which make tih ' ' 
mouse their prey. It has many litters durtOg' ' 
year, ond from five to seven young ones iu each )Ttt^.|> 
coHHcquently it soon inoreasea considerably if nn4^'' 
turbea, Tho domestio mouse is common uiroUgliiOtft.' ^ 
the wludo of Europe, and, indeed, bus oiUaded tO. ' 
America and Australia. Another variety of thoMarincb . 
(ho wood-mouse (Mus sytoatieus), is likewise foauu 
throughout Europe, where it proves a powerM and 
bitter enemy to tne agriculturist. ■ It is gonenUiy’ '• 
found in Helds and gardens, and ii has a habit of ■ 
piling up large stores of grain, acorns, nuts, and suph- 
liko, as a provision for the winter season. It often 
takes possession of the deserted holes of moles, where 
it lays up its magazine. Its ears are about half the 
length of the head, tho tail nearly as long aa the head 
and body; tho upper parts reddish brown, and the 
lower greyish white, with a little orange-red spot on 
(he lircust. Tho harvest mouse (Him tsiessorius) is one 
of tho prettiest varieties of this little animal, and, in 
fact, it is one of the most elegant of our native 
quadrupeds. It builds its nest in standing corn, and 
during the harvest season it is carried into the bArna 
along with the sheaves, in which places it breeds imd 
multiplies in considerablo nnmbers. Its whole length 
does not exceed two inehes. Its colour is a light 
reddish brown. 

Michaelmas, mtk'-f-ynat, is tho feast of tha areh« > 
angel Michael, celebrated on the 2Dth of September. , 
It is one of tho regular periods in this country fbr 
Bottling rents. 

Micbocohm, mV’kro-kozm (Gr.fnikf os, small, and JhM* 
mosi world), denotes, literally, a small or little vrorl^s ^ 
and is a term often jietaphorioally applied toman. 
trologers used to maintain that the organization of man ^ 
accurately corresponded to the organisation of thO ' „ 
universe, which they called the macrocosm (Ghr. medkfiff^ - \ 
great, ai.d kosmos). The different pasts andUttibaov ' 
man were made lo correspond to the different parts ' 
of tho universe, and engravings ore to be found, ^ ' 
works of the time in wbioh man is representra, sa 
standing in the centre of the universe, surroun^p'Wv'^vj 
lines indicating the various oonueotionsof tha haariki^ - 
bodies with bis limbs. > r ' 

Miorocosmic Salt, in Obam^ , 

phosphate of soda and ammonia* It is muab'as^lll '• 
blowpipe ezporiinenls, and is madeby dbsolvtngVlC'W^ 
seven parts of phosphate of aoda and one, pati ■ 
chloride of ammonium in hot water, and a^wkig,M 
solution to crystallize. » 

Miceometsb, mt-lroiB^s-fsr C^r.miXrot,nw; 
fron, a measure), on instrument applied to tfeMei^^ J 
and mioroscopes for the purpose m meas 
spaces or angles with great aecuTOcy or « 

Numerous contrivanoea of varioiie wndg, 
on didbrent principles, havebeen aa 
inrpoBo.* Amongst the most uteiM 
. The wire mieromefor, wbioh ' 

a telescope at tho foont th» 
eiroular miermaier, odmtfBfiBg 
plate-gloss, baring ia ihe oentos ^ 
iaoh In dhtm^, to the eddte ef wl 
eemented. This Jaetnuliieiii.hi et^ 
compering tlM plaee off tmall etor or 
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, of o known atnr in nonrly Uio anma wallel of doclina- 
iion. 8. l!Jie divided ohjeet-fftaee^ or ootiAf# vnOM mtoro- 
V mtitr, Thif instrament » formad dividing tba 
olriaot-gloM of tha telesoope or microicopa into two 
jbnlvea, the straight odges being ground smoothi so that 
th^ nay easily slide by one another. From this 
instnuneot being used to estimate the diameter of the 
snn, it is sometimes called the heliomoter. X^or far- 
ther information on the aubjeot of the miorometer, 
the reader is referred to an article on the subject by 
8ir ]>afid Brewster in the JSncjfctojinediaJBrUanniaas 
JCzoxoscors, mi'-kro»<kepa *(Qr. niihroa, l^iHe ; 
akopeo, I see), an instrument, the purpose of which is 
to enlarge considerably the images of otyeots that are 
either totally invisible or not readily seen with the 
naked eye. The early history of the microscope, like 
that of many other soiontifie instrumools, is involved 
in oonsiderable obscurity, so that not even the time of 
its discovery, nor the name of its inventor, can be fixed 
•on with any degree of certainty. Aa the microscope, 
however, in its simplest form, consisted of little or 
nothing else than the magnifying power or Ions, which 
must of necessity have been maao of glass or some 
^or transparent and highly refracting material, it 
is evident that its invention may bo referred to a 
period anterior to the Christian era. From a passage 
n Aristophanes, who lived five oenturios before 
Christ, it would seem that **burning>i{lassea** were 
sold St the shops of the grooers of Athens. Several 
Other oiromnstances tenti to show that megnifjitig. 
|mtes wore used by the ancient Greeks and lloraans. 
In the French cabinet of medals there is a seal, said 
to have b^onged to Michael Angelo, the fabrication of 
which, it is bolioveA, ascends to a very remote epoch, 
and upon which fifteen figures liave been engraved in 
m oifottlar apace of fourteen millimetres In diameter. 
These figures are not all visible to the naked eye. j 
Mention is also made by Cicero of an Iliad of Uomer 
written upon parchment, which was contained in a 
guit*ahelj. Seneca, who was born in the first year of 
4ha Christian era and died A.n. 65, in his **jNatnral 
t^uiatioos/' lib. i. cap. 7, says :— ** However small and 
fiioacure tho writing may he, it appears larger and 
clearer when viewed through a globule of glass filled 
with water.** Pliny, who died a.d. 79, mentions the 
burning property of lenses made of glass ; and Ptolemy, 
theeolebrated astronomer of Alexandria, who flourished 
in the latter part of the let century, was evidently 
. aofluainted with the existence of mngnifying-glaases, 
and be makes use of the word refraction in his work on 
optics. In 1862, at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, Sir David Brewster showed a plate of rook 
crystal, worked into the form of a lens; which had been 
reoontly found among the ruins of Kineveh. Sir David 
maintained that this lens had been destined for optical 
purposes, and was never used as an article of dress. 
The lens is now among the Nineveh remains in the 
British Museum. It is not, however, a difilcult matter 
tu^fix tho period when the microscope began to bo 
generally known, and used for the purpose of exami- 
ning minute objects. Although we are ignorant of the 
name of the first inventor, we are acquainted with the 
names of those who first introduced it to public view, 
Ztohiss Jansen and his eon are said to have made 
microscopes before the year 1590 ; and in 1C86, Stelluti 
published a' description of the parts of a bee wliich ho 
h^examined through a mioroscopo. In this eountiy, 
with the fornialion of tho Boyal Society in 1600, a 
new era of optical science moy bo said to have com- 
menced ; for not only do the early volumes of the 
iranaactions describe new microscopes, but literally 
teem with improvemouts in tho oonstruoUon of these 
insCTunients, and with discoveries made through their 
Soon after the invention of the microscope, 
presented to observatkm was oultivated by 
Jut- rank m science, who enriched almost 

of natural history with the discoveries 
of this instrument. The Single, or 
bSSu ‘S»«>tore the 
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used for magni^g puiposee. IThen nn object is 
placed very near to the eye, n mijgiiBlid imagt is 
formed on the retina ; but on aceonnt of the toe 
divergency of the rays, the eye is not sBle'to obtain a 
distinct perception Of the object. If, however, a very 
small lens, not exceeding- in breadth that of tho Piqpvi 
of tho eye, and of focal length so short that ike 



PQ shall bo in its pri ' ''al foens, be placed close to 
the eye, the ravs of li^ ii emerging from the lens will 
bo nearly parallel, and ibcrefore fit to produce distinct 
vision ; at the same time tho image p a will be mi- 
nified to the same extent as beiure. When the lenses 
of single microscopes are very convex, the magnifying 
power is great, but the field of view is small ; and it is 
RO ditficult to adjust their focal dfsiance with accuracy, 
that it requires some practice to render tho use of them 
familiar. Tha miorosoopioal investigations of Leeuwen- 
hoek and Swammerdam, of Lyouet and Ellis, were 
all accomplished with microscopes of this description. 
About the year 16C6, glass globules began to be occa- 
sionally applied to tho single microscope instead, of 
convex lenses; but the greatest improvement which 
this instrument received was made by Lieberkohn 
in 1740. It consists in 


MwoMopoi th. forniOT mill, 
elAm our attention. Byreferrinff to 
Lbwb, tho reader will be 


placing the small lens ip 
the centre of a highly- 
polished concave speoulum 
of silver, by means of which 
a strong light is reflected 
on the upper surface of an 
object ; thus enabling it to 
bo examined with greater 
ease and satisfaction. The 
simple mioroscopo may 
consist of one, two, or 
throe lenses ; but these lat- 
ter are always so arranged 
as only to produce the ef- 
fect of a single lens. In 
tho compound microscope, 
however, not less than two 
lenses must be employed, 
•—one to form an inverted 
image of the object, whioh, 

is culled the ; 

and the other to maguify 
this image, and, from being 
nearest to the eye of the 
observer, called the syc- 
glaea. There is every rea- 
son to believe that tha 
earliest compound miero- 
soopoB which wexo used by 
Jansen and Galileo con- 
sisted of a convex lens for 
an ohjeet-fflass, and a con- 
cave one for an eye-gif^ 
similar to the telescope in 
use at that period. In 
164fi, Fontana used two 
convex lenses, Dc. Hooka 
three,andE<utaobio Divini 
four; the two next the ayp 








«oinMQBdr«f<*otiiig miotoasopei in its BimplnstforiBt 
'wiU Bnanditrttaod by oonsttUing the preeedtng dhimm. 
BAB' if n ooevex Imia, before vhich, and at a 
dktenoe firom it a little gveater than its foeu length, 
if a tinBiU ohjeot PQ be placed, an inTcrted image pg 
nrillbe fonuM of it* The adjuatment is auoh that pq is 
formed in the focus of a oodycz lens Aoh', and therefore 
the fays, after being reflected through it, are parallel 
when they emerge, and consequently in a state lit to 
prodnoa distiact riaion. An eye, therefore, placed at 
B will see a magiiilled imago of PQ at pq. The re- 
flecting oompoimd microscope was flrst suggested by 
Sir Isaac Ifewton, aud its construction raried, and 
randered more complex by Dr. Barker and Dr. Smith, 
of Cambridge. In 1738, Lieberkuhn’s inyention of the 
aplar microscope was eommunioated to the pubbo; 
and aince that time the miorosoopa and microscopic 
aoience hare made rapid advance. In 1612, Dr. Wol- 
laston proposed a very useful form of the instrument, 
called Dy him the perisoopio microscope, in which two 
hemispherical lenses were cemented together by their 
plane sorfhees, having a stop between them to limit 
the aperlnre. A similar proposal was made by Sir 
David Brewster in IsaO, who achieved his result by cut- 
ting a groove in a whole sphere and filling the groove 
wi& opaque matter. Seven years previously, Sir David 
had flrst pointed out the lasting value of preoions 
atones, such as the diamond, ruby, garnet, &c., for the 
eor^uction of microscopes. Lenses of glass undergo 
decomposition and lose their polish in course of time. 
At the same period, the subject of achromatism en- 
gaged the attention of some of the most profound 
mmamaticians in England. From that time the 
manufacture of the achromatic compound microscope 
in rids country rapidly improved, and the instruments 
now made in London arse unequalled in any part of the 
worid. The mode in which the microscope is usually 
moBiited will be seen liy the accompanying illustration 


of orgmized beings than among the larger 
organised brings, IfaWre works out her vaOi 
processes by structures far too miaotaw 
with the unassisted eye. Henoe we And that thrbii^, • 
modem books on bumsn sod oompaaalive phvstrioilt^'i 
are iUled with desermtious and iflustvatieha 
struoturas. The nroooaaes of “ 
of genera 
brain and 




results, by tbe lofans formerly employed, eve nowMpil 
graduallj evolved by the labours or nuciwieoriO|iMi!t<Hr>> ' 
logists. Among those who have employed 



of an oiflisaiy student's mioroseope. In all the me- 
iitiiiwiam eontMcted with it, the pnncijjMd raquirament 
ia staadiniBSS, or freedom from vibrations not equaUy 
eomamsiaKl^ to the object undmr examination and 
to the lensaB by which it is viewed. The iivreatigation 
of tbe minute structure of aainris and plante by 
msaneof the mioroseope may be truly said to be the 
ensarion of this century, notwithstanding the pra- 
i^na diaeoveriei of Leeiiwanhoak, ICalpignu Hooka, 
andethars. During the greater part w taa ISth oen- 
tny. except at a mere tor, the microscope frill into 
disuse; nor wa» it till withfri the last tW^yaaia that 
it was wally cendered ca^e of yiridtag rarii wmag- 


iogists. Among those who have employed abe^ 
scope not only with the greatest assiauiw but wfrfr' 
utmost benefits to science sod to riirir fefiowM 
have been the members of the medical p , 

An extended microscopic examination hasriio 
that animals and plants graduaUy approach eidbvQMp.^ 
as wo descend in the seiue, until th^ meet ia a 
mon centre,— the simple or individual cell. Atfhlv, \ 
point, all means of distinguishing between Ttfitabl* . ' 
and animal organism end, and no foatora agkfr' 
which, in the present state of seienoo, can euibie aqy 
one to determine to which of the two kipgdoma Owr,: 
individual cell belongs. One of the chief wtiacriois 
between the riementary tissues of plants and atfinmis 
is, that while in the plant the cell, howbver modified in 
form, still possesses all the oboraeters of a oslL in 
the unirasl it usually undergoes a development mta 
tissues, in which the cellular form entirely disappeanu 
I —‘Rtf. Queekett's Leetnren on ifiriology, and Pruislioef 
Treatite on the U»» of iht Mieroeet^e ; TheJdieitoeet^ 
and U$ Revelatione, by W.B. Carpenter. 

Misdlb Aobb, mW’dl, iB that period in the mi* 
tory of Knropo which begins with the final doBtrOO* 
tion of the Koman empire, and it oonsidered. by some, 
to end with the taking of Constantinople ; by oriie|^ 
with the lieformation, the discovery of America, er m 
invention of printing. According to Ha]lam> who haa 
written a history of this period, it extenm from tiie 
I invasion of France by Clovis, A. n. 486, to that of 
I Naples by Charles Vltl., 1496. In any case, it arinn 
I prises a period of about ten oonturies. In geoaralL It 
was that, period in the history of Europe in which #19 
feudal system was esiablisbed and developed down to 
the roost prominent events which le<i to its oveoFtiifwaf* 
Tbe flrst oenturies of this period are often dsUad.llHI' 
Dark Ages, a name not inappropriate when wa oOlU . 
aider the condition of the barbarous tribes by wham 
tbe Roman institutions were overthrown. TIm fifing ^ 
sitioDSiof civilizatioii were ratblessly teampled vtite 
foot by barbarous warriors, and tbe civil detriopmaih ' “ 
of society, which had been the work of ages, ra^rBfd ' 
a severe cheek. It is more than doubtfiil, howwver,:' 
whether civilization bsB in the long run becn alOMr 
by this state of things. The rivilizstion of BmM 
degenerate and rotten to an enormous extent, wmsa Z’ 
those rude and ruthless barbarians afforded materiria ,^ 
for carrying on a more healthy and permanent alrilb 
of advsnooraent. ** Tbe first moiety of these ten agm,** 
ssye Hallam, ** is almost absolutely barren, and pta* 
sents little but a catalogue of evils. Tbe subaeiwan 
of tlie Roman empire ana devastation of its provfrMMa 
by barbarous nations, either immediatriy preceded, or 
were eoincident with, IheconmiencemeDtnf theaittiBa 
period. We begin in darkness and eriawityt snA 
though tbe shadows grow fhinter aswwadvanaa, yat 
we are to breakoff oor nnrsuit asthe motnhiffbfamaM 
upon us and the twilight reddens into the^nstca of 
day. No eireomstaneels so promioeBt onthafib 
vey of society during the earlier centuries ofthla: 
as the depth of ignoranee in whieb it was Jmsi 
I and from this, more than any ringla eunse, iha 
and social evils which those ages expericncied 
to have been derived and perpetoatoa." 
cessed to be a living languaga^the wheli 
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ilia clergy werfc for a long perlipd« not _ ^ 

aaperior as a body to the iininstructad liuly. Wbal 
OTer of learning existed, lioweTcr. was to be found 
within the pale of the Churoh, wnioh, indeed, was 
pretty extensive, and comprehended many who did not 
exercise the oflioes of rehgious ministry. In the 6ib 
centai 7 the best writers in Latin were eoarcely read ; 
and perhaps from the middle of this age to the Itth 
there was, in a general view of literature, little difre> 
ronoe to be discerned. With such a state of sooietv it 
cannot be doubted that morality was at a very low 
ebb. The seeds of social virtues must have existed 
even during the darkest time of this period; but his- 
tory* which reflects only the more prominent features 
of society* atTords ua but little evidence of it. These 
remarks apply more particularly to tlie dark ages of 
the period, which may be considered to come down to 
the end of the 11th century. lu the course of the 
12th century a considerable obange took place. Polite 
Hteratore* as well as the ebstruacr science of antiquity, 
became the subject of cultivation ; and several writers 
of that age, in diflerent parts of Europe, are distin< 
guisbed, more or less, for elegance, though not r(>so< 
jute purity of Latin style, and for their acquaintance 
with those ancients who are its principal models. In 
the 13th century there seems to have been some de- 
cline of olassical literature, in consequence, probably, 
of the Boholastic philosophy which was tlien in its 
greatest vigour ; at least we do not And as many good 
writers an m the preceding age. But about the middle 
of the 14th oeutury, or perhaps a little sooner, an 
ardent seal for the restoration of ancient learning 
began to manifest itself. The copying of books rose to 
be a branch of trade, and their price was consequently 
reduced. A search now began to be made for aneieot 
mannseripts, in which Petrarch particularly distin- 
guiahed himself. In the succeeding century the search 
was carried on with unabated vigour, and the whole 
Uvea of Italian scholars w'cre devoted (o the recovery 
of manuscripts and the revival of philology. The dis- 
covery of an unknown manuscript, says Tirabosohi, 
was regarded almost sa the conquest of a kingdom. 
During I he 14th and Iflth centuries colleges began to 
be established in Germany, England, and other parts 
of Surope, libraries beoamo more numerous, and 
books, after the happy invention of paper, though still 
very scarce, might bo copied at less expense. Last of j 
all* the invention of printing, about the middle of the 
16th century* was the great means of dispelling the 
ignorance and darkness of the middle ages, and of 
introducing the dawn of civilization of modern times. 
Daring this latter period, the moral character of 
■ooiaty was much improved, owing, in no small degree, 
to the advancB'of chivalry ; commerce and the manu- 
fsoturea made great progress ; the use of the popular 
languages beoamo more general, and greater iroedom 
of thought in religious matters began to manifest itself. 
— Hallam's Murope during the Middle Agee, 
Mzsob, mij (Sox. mygge),' tk dipterous insect, be< 
longing to the genus Chirommue^ of the family Tieeu- 
Udm, It frequents marshy situations, and has a good 
many points of resemblance to the gnat. The pro- 
boscia is short, thick* and ends in two large fleshy 
lips { the antenmn are longer than the head, and are 
Bimple, being rarely pectinate ; the palpi are longer 
than the proboscis, the eyes acute, and the ocelli 
wauting. The body and legs are long and slender, the 
wings nmow and elongate* and the halteres, or balan- 
cers, are naked, and proportionately longer than those 
of the diptora. In their flight, midges can be seen oon- 
tinnally moving about in the air during the autumn, and 
they ascend ana descend in a vertical line with a hum- 
uung, buzzing noise. 

MpSUMMXB Dit, mid-ettm'-mey, is the festival of 
Bt. John the Baptist, hold on the 24th of June. It 
wu long the custom in this country to kindle fires at 
midaignt on klidstimmer eve in honour of the summer 
•olstioe. 

MiONOKxm, (See Bxaxni.l 
MiGBATion on Bxvns. (See Bnns.) 

wiWsow). tbeierm applied 
0 the &ia whitlsAi coating sometimes found on the i 
mves of v^ablee* on paper, cloth. Ao, Itoonaiats of 
nnnmerable minute Amgi. The vmvn of wheat ia 
duced by the ftuigus ealled BHseiiija gramMe, 
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MiLi* etUa (Lat. pgetut, a tfaodsghd pacht)<^ 
Amongst the ancient Bomaus, ego^aoe waa five feet, 
and each fbot oontafned about 11*02 tnodem Bnglieh 
inches. At this calonlation, eaoh Roman mile con- 
tained 1,614 yards, or nearly nine-tentlis and one- 
sixtieth of an English mile. The Englidi statute mtle 
is 8 furlongs, each of 220 yards; or 40 poles of 64 yards 
or 164 feet each. It is, consequently, 1,760 yws, or 
5,280 icet. It would appear that the English statute 
mile was doflned inoidentally in the 35th year of 
Queen Eli/.abeth's reign. An act was theu passed, 
which persons were forbidden to build witldn three 
miles of London. In that statute, the mile was 
declared to be 8 furlongs of 40 perohes* of Ifl} feet 
each.'* In nearly every country of Europe, the mile 
ia used ns an itinerary measure, particularly in those 
oonntriea which at one time wero subj^ to the 
Romans. Its length, however* varies greatly among 
diflerent nations, and in some countrios has evident^ 
become confounded with the Celtic league. The fol- 
lowing list will show the difleronco between the prin- 
cipal European miles 

Yards. Slat, milee 

1.760 English statute mile 1*000 

1,011 Ancient Rom .mile *917 

1,628 Modern Ron .1 male *925 

1,084 Ancient Bco '.rm mile T127 

2,210 Irish mile... 1*273 

4,263 French nusling leaguo 2*422 

4,860 French league of 25 to tho degree 2*701 

4,035 Spanish jttdieial leiigue 2 631 

6.760 Fortuguesc league 3*811 

10,126 Gorman long mile 5*753 

6,650 German short mile 3*897 

8,241 Danish mile 4*684 

11,700 Swedi^mile 0*0>18 

In France, Italy, and the Ketherlands, the metrical 
mile of 1,000 French metres, or 1,003 English yards, is 
used. The geographical mile, or the sixtieth of a 
degree of latitude, or about 2,025 yards, is used in . 
England and Italy. The geographical league of three 
such miles, or 6,075 yards, is used in England and 
France. In Germany, the geographical mile is four 
English geographical miles, or 8,100 yards, which is 
also the length of the mile in IloUand. The Arabian 
mile is 2,118 yards; the Chinese li 632 yards; the 
Persian paraeang, 0,080 yards; tho Itussiun leeret, 
1,167 yards ; and the Turkish 5em, 1,826 yards.— 'S^. 
Kelly ^8 CamUeti and the Unglieh article 

Mile. 

MxLiTiLiiY EnncxTioir. {See Eovcation, Miliiabt.) 
Military Scbools are establishments in which 
soldiers are instructed, or youths educated for the 
army. The eoldier echooU of Prussia belong to the 
first of these classes, and are tho most remarkable ; 
they are established in every regiment or battalion* 
and. in them the privates are taught the rudimentary 
branches of education, and sometimes singing. Mili- 
tary schools of a similar kind exist in the British, 
Austrian, and other European armies. InstitntiOns 
of tho second class, intended for tho edneation of 
officers, have been in existence since the days of 
antiquity, and now form an indispensable part of the 
military system of all great nations. Louis XV. founded 
the first military sobool in France in 1751 ; it had 500 
pupils, all of whom were young noblemen. In 1603, 
Bonaparte founded the celebrated school of St» Cyr, 
which still retains the principal featnres of its first 
organization. Before the Seven Years* war, the French 
had established artillery schools in every town where a 
regiment of that arm was garrisoned. In Prussia, the 
education of ofHoere is provided for by high sehools 
for each arm in every division of the army a and by 
the Royal Military School* founded by Frederick 
the Great, to which the most deserving young officers 
are admitted from' the line. In this country* the mili- 
tary Bobools which hold the highest reputation are ifao 
Royal Military College at Sandhersfe* whioh compriaee 
a cadets* eoUege and a etafl' college fsse -CAPiy* 
Militabt), ana the Royal Militarv Acedemy at 
Woolwieb, designed as an artiUery andengineeracnoo]. 
The Addisoombe Military College Uros eeteUi^ed by 
the £ast-lndia Oompai^ for the edncatloii of eadets 
for their own emy. The best^kaownmiUtery aoedemj 








mkdiitiotkof tt<i^lMjjrt oro0x^^ pr«i»id«tit *rd nependMU Wliiidtt fiSilk Hi anowed.^!^^ 
THa munJier of oi^ia J» Umitfiarto 25D« Tbo adiltefcioti toitio timo, it andeii^ flDontUMsoua (diADj|aa 
ftnd eviMiflteiioe we rataltoue, but tbe eraduetes are pUowiab anbatanoe, callMerfaM, colleotainiiP^ 
to apend ei^i yeara in the pubiio aerrioe. raoe» and the milk beneath beooraea thiiilMriuift^ 
JUjurxai mii-iah*‘jfa (Let. milet, a soldier), a term pale bluish colour. Butter, buttermilk, '#aA:i ' " 
omplojed (odisiinguieh from the regular forces a body ohoeae, are made from oreaiu by jproeeaaM irht^' 
of citiaena uho maybe called out for a limited time, be found deaoribed under the articles ou^timi; 
and embodied aa aoldiera on occasion of emergency. Cnsaii. Milk from which butter baa beeatahUfr 
irndcr different names, aucb an catablisbiaent exists m undergoes spontaneous ohauges ) it. beoom 
most European countries. In this country, after the sourer, and congealsrinto a mass of the cojsit 
SFormau oonqnest, the proprietors of laud were com* ielly. The fermentatiou of this ooairuliited' 
polled to contribute to the defence of the realm in the hastened by host ; and when eertaifl aulgrthl 
event of o threatened invasion, by providing men and added it very rapidly takes place. Thttli, '|hNM 


waiNia were issuea oy lue crown, urst, me luiiiria Hiomucn oi auimnis, especiHiiy innv or a ciair, 

■seem to have been liable to be marched to any part of rennet. After being thus treated, if the wbtpe 
the .kiogdom, when required ; but in Edward the into a bag and squeesed, a thin fluid is fbroed.i>^ 
Third’s reign it was decreed that no inilitia*man should a tough whitish matter is left behind : the latl* " 
be sent out of his county excmit in time of pubiio stance is called curd, and the former 
danger. From the reign of jFliilip & Mary, the CuBxsB.) According to Berselius, the speeino 
lords lieutenant have had the charge, under the of milk is 1*093 j that of cream, l*20flj add tbf 
sovereign, of raising the militia in their various coun- position is,— ' , ',.>> ■ 

ties. After the cel^rated dispute between Charles 1. Skimmtd Milk, ‘ - ' " 

and the parliament, regarding the right to enmmanti Water .... . . ’ 98fl'76 < 

the militm, it wns decreed at the llestnralion, that Caseous matter, or oiird^ ’ 

*' the solo supremo government command, and disposi- i>|itter ! 28‘Ofl 

tion of tho militia, and of all iorces by sea and land, Biicar of milk * ^*00 • ' 

^ of nil fort, and plnosiof strenBlh, ia, and by tli« KydroohlorBu‘mdphoapiii.of^ IW ',. 

bivm of Eosjand e.er WM, tbo undoubted right of liia „ouio of pot(Bh,^ • 

trace of taoLte of iron..:......... fl-OO ' 

In 1767, a bill was passed by which the militia was Earthv nlioBnhatoa . . *80’ 

recoustructed ; and in 1802 the militia Inws of England ^ ^ ^ * '*’** ***’ ” . — 

and Scotland were consolidated by 42nd Oeo. III. lOdO'OO 

c. 90 and 01. New regulations were passed in tho Cream 

16th, 16th, 17th, 18tb, and 19th Viet., which contain 

the law applicable to tho militia at present. By tho n j * * *oS’S2 

oonstitution of the militia in the United Kingdom, tho E**™ 

sovereign appoints lords lieutenant in Britaiu, and Butter OoW ^ - 

governors iu Ireland, to each county or province, with “ irmA nn 

power to call out and train the militia annually ; and iwwwi 

TO appoint deputy*lioutonants or doputy-gorornors, The statements respeoting the composition of btuAtB 
and other olllcers, subject to the royal approval. All milk aro much at variance, owing, probably, to the dif* 
persons not labouring under bodily infirmity, and not (Iculty of obtaining it in suffioiont quantity for analysis^ 
apecially excepted, aro liable to be chosen by ballot as and also from its mutability in regard to the reigliVO 
militia*moii ; and are compelled, under a £10 penalty, proportions of tho component parts. Its spoi^Oifl^ - 
cither to serve or provide a substitute. The persons vity, liowever, appears to vary between 1'020 and . 

excepted, are^peers of the realm ; commissioned and and its solid contents, acooraiiig to MrggenhoflSir* 
non-commissioned officers and privates in the regular between 11 and 12*6 per cent. The milk of CQS^ BOd 
forces I half-pay officers in the array, navy, and other animals is very mocb used as food, nnd "fil very 
xnarinea: and commissioned officers wlio have served important as a constituent of diet, oven among adnlta. 


magaaines ; also persons employed under tlie Board of sublimate, sulphate of copper, &c., ipilkis used at Mi' 
Oranouce ; resident members of the univeraiiics ; antidote. By evaporating to dryness and p(n^erli 3 itt| ' 
clarfmuen of the Established Chnrolij constables, milk can. bo Drought into o condition in whlqaflt%pl, 
articled clerks, apprentices, and some others. The keep for a length of time. In this State dn'mtmm. 
nUitia is trained and exeroised twice a year, and milk cun be formed by dissolving the powderJa'ii|m 
during fourteen days each time ; or once in a year, for water, which ia usefiu in sea voyages, eipeinsl^jbtf 
twenty-eight days, at the discretion of tho lords lieu- children. Within late years considerable pisogTfplHUi# 
tenant or tbeir deputies. During the war with Hiissia, been made in treating milk so OS to render & 
in 1865, the whole of tho militia in England, Scotland, of keeping for a length of time. Moortfs Mnim'of 
and Ireland, amounted to 01,75-i. Within a mouth, milk is made by evaporating the unlk 
this number decreased to 61,183 ; but during that time shallow copper vessels, heated by steam to . 

19|4^ had volunteered into the line. during this process, which continues mr fourtiM^. fl , 

. JdtTiK, tsilk (fiai. melee), an opaque whitish eecre- little sugar is added, and the liquid fefreqU^ll^i^ 
tioA'peeuUer to the females of the class Afamnuiiia, or red. By evaporation the milk losel 
thpse'aninials whiob feed tbeir young from their teats, its bulk, and the remainder, os a sm tpiqttfWmttT 
UfikAifllsrs 08 procured from various animals, but its put into small tin coses, e^ered^ mqm ju; 
geneial '^aracteristios are the same in ell. The most boiling water for a short time, and iBtm^|3lu«ed,^Sa 
variety is that of the cow. Milk may be looked cool. This essence of mlft will |pp|oa.|w i; 
upon os a serons fluid, holding in suspension minute of time. Various other formi of pr^fyed 


appear' on the addition of a aolution of potash.-^ (Eat- sugar aud alkali. After tbe piiitttre h** 
mail,} Asoeordiog to tberesearches of Professor Kane, over hot water till it id .of .thf boptistew of | 
^ Marborg, milk it thus oonatitttted ;-rlet* Bmooth, is dried into httd ewe. emhed be%M 


globules, distinguishable by ai6«« flmette^like sppsaiv, mflfc .were f 

flrd/ graDototeift yejlpw eorpnsolwy dS* |he|lli^prepMedby pfl< 
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t1i« air, and ex|K)riog it to a ateatt atmioapbera of 
contigmdo, and then jMtofcjng in bottlea, wua per- 
Mly Bweot and freah after five and » half jeaHf 
keepina. AU proooaaea for preserving milk require 
great care and preoiaioii. 

Miner Way, mit'-ket an appiination bestowed in 
Artrota. hpon a whitish eone of light whicli everybody 
must have observed in the aky. This eone makes a 
dompU^ tour of the heavens, passing through the 
following conatellations r—Cams^, Peraetis. Gemini, 
Orion, Monooeroa, Argo, the Southern Qroaa, the 
Centaur, Ophiuohus, Serpens, Aqiiila, Sagitta, Cygnua, 
and Gepbeue. The milky way thus traces almost a 
great oirdle of the celestial sphere; whence results 
a secondary arc, which, after separating from the 
principal aro throughout an eltent of about 120*^ from 
a Gentouri to Cygnua, becomes again confounded 
with it. Goneernmg the milky way Sir William II er- 
Bcbel says This remarkable bolt has maintaiuod, 
from the earileat ages, the eamo relutivo situation 
among the stars; and when oxatuiued through a 
powerful telescope is found (wonderful to relate I) to 
fcmtiif entirely qf ttlar* tcaitemd hjf hiUioMt iik«» 
glittering dust on the black ground of the general 
heavens. Bo crowded arc the stars in some parts of 
the milky>way, that the same astronomer, by counting 
theaters in a single field of his telescope, was led to 
conclude that 60,000 had passed under his view 
in a zone two degrees in breadth during one hour's 
olMervation. The milky way was called by the Greeks 
poZoaetef ; from which we derive our word galaxy. The 
CUnese and the Arabians call it the Cek'.stial Hirer : 
it is tee path of the spirits among tho savages of 
Norte America, and the path of Bt. James of Oom- 
postdlla according to the peasants of Italy. According 
to the ancient Greeks, the gulaxv arose from the milk 
which tlio infant Ueroules tet fall from the breast of 
Jnno when she pushed him away, on learning that he 
vtes the son of Maia i others considered teat it was 
not milk, but ears of corn which Isis dropped on her 
flight irum Typhon. Some of the Pythagoreans he 
lieved it to be an old and disused path <if tho aim ; 
Anaxagoras teought it was tho rolleotion of the earth ; 
and Anatotlo considered it sublunary, aud consisting 
of exhalations of the same mutter ns comota. Although 
Dcffiooritus hit upon the true solution of tho dilliculty, 
it was not till tho discovery of the telescope that 
Galileo was enabled to announce that he had resolved 
the whole of tho milky way into stars. It is calculated 
that the light from tuo nearest stars in tho milky way 
cmploysalraut three years in reaching tho earth; the 
light of the most distant will not arrive at the earth in 
1 ms than 1,6(X) years. 

Mill, mil (Lat. mofa, Gr. mtde), originally a 
xnaohino used for dividing, crushing, or pulverising 
any substance ; but more extensively applied in inodcrn 
times to almost all maohinery consisting of wheel-work, 
whether intended to change the form or tho position 
of the object to be operated upon. Maohiaea of this 
kind, therefore, take their name from the processes 
for wbioh teqr are used,— «8 saw-mills, stamping- 
mills, fuUing-mills, grinding-mills, Ao. ; from tho motive 
power,— as wind-niiUs^ water-mills, steam-mills, hand- 
mills, Ac. : or from tho material operated on,— ns cotton- 
mills, sugar-mills, flour-mills, oil-mills, Ac. These dif- 
ferent kinds of mills will be fbnnd described under the 
articles to which they refer. One of the earliest uses 
of the mill was the grinding of corn. Among the 
rudest nations, this was done by pounding it between 
two stones. . with the advance of art, however, b 
simple hand-miU was constructed, composed of an 
immovable nether stone, called the tnute, and an 
upper stone, callod maZos, put in motion by the hand. 
These mills were used by the Hebrews aud Greeks, and 
ware commonly worked by oriminsls or Slaves. Asses 
were afterwards employed. Water-mills impear tohave 
been used by the Bomaus, and the wind^miU was in- 
vented in the reign of Aogustus. At the present day, 
the ordiuar^r mill for griuding grain is constructed 
vvith two eireular stones, made of buhr or bUrr^ne. 

tebeth and Yauxhall ^ ^ resepto of { 
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eonvieta under aCntsuos or order of transportatioB, to 
be there oonflned UntU, the senteoee or order shall be 
executed, or until the cooviot be entitled to freedom, 
or removed to some other place of oenfluement. It is 
placed under the authority' of certain of the inspeotor%. 
of prisons appointed for that purpose, who term a 
body corporate under the name of the ** Inspeotors of 
the Millbank prison,*' and who report yearly to one of 
the principal seoretmes of state on all matters relating 
to the prison. 

' ^MitLSNABtivs. (See next art.) 

Millsnwxuh, mil4en>-e-um (Lat. miZZa, a thousand ; 
anni, years), is a term applied by eooleriastioal writerr 
to that period predicted in Scripture when Christ is 
to reign with ^ saints upon eartli for the »aee of one 
thousand years (Bev. xx.). Many have lield, from the 
earliest period of Christianity, that this is to bo 
received literally, and hare drawn up ideas of this 
eartlily paradise. Those who hold this doctrine are 
commonly called millennarians. The antfient millen* 
ntirians held that the city and temple of Jerusalem 
were to be rebuilt and splendidly adorned with gold and 
jewels, and that Christ, having oomo down fromueaven, 
would reign there a thousand years with his saihts, 
both thnso who wor^ already dead and those who 
were still alive. Ti produotions of nature were to 
bo prodigiously inev . .ed, and everything in nature 
was to minister to tb'^'r eorjflDreal delights. The Jews 
were to be restored to their own land, and raised to 
tho first rank among the nntionB of the earth. Irenmus 
and others of the early fathers held these views ; but 
they were warmly opposed by Origen and others. 
These iiiaiutained that the passages founded upon were 
to be understood figunilivdy ns pointing to a period 
when Christianity should prevail in the world ; aud in 
consequence, physical and moral evil abated. The 
latter is now the view generally held ; but some, as 
the Irringites, still look ibr a personal reign of Christ 
upon eartii. 

MitLST, mil'-tet (Fr,), the eommon name for a 
great number of cereal plants, the grains of Which 
are used as food aud for making a kind of beer, in 
various countries. Jlolcue Sorghum is the Turkish 
millet; Panicum miliaetumt tho Imlian; Paepalum etHe, 
the Sierra Leone ; SeUtria permanim and tZafica the 
German and Italian millet respectively. 

Mill-btoxb Gbit, in Geol., a group of strata, con- 
sisting of coarse-grained quartxose asndstone, which 
occurs between tho mountain limestone and the super- 
incumbent coal formations. * 

Mivossa:, mi-fffc'-cr-f, in Hot., a sub-ord. of the 
LegiitHimtiB or Bean fani., characterized by tho petals 
being equal aud valvnte in {estivation. The plants 
included in this sub-order arc mostly natives of tropical 
regions, and are remarkable for yielding gum and 
astringent principles. {See Aoacxa.) 

MiirABXT, mm-d~reV (Arab, fiteworai^, a lantern). In 
Eastern architeoturo, a slender and lofty turret, with 
one or more proiecting balconies around it, which 
divide it cxtcrnoJly into several stories. In Moham- 
medan countries, tho minaret is used for tho purpose 
of cidliDg the people to prayers. ^ Generally, however, 
they are moro numerous than tBs purpose requires ; 
there being usually one at each augfo of the bulding, 
and sometimes a greater number. By this means they 
become highly cbaracteristio features of the arobitec- 
I tare, not only on accouut of their frequency, hut alto 
from their tall, graceful, column-like shape, which con- 
! trasts well with the cupolas which geucrally crown the 
edifices. The exterior carving of some of the rntbavete 
in India, each as that in the Ihosqhe at Ahmefdabad, 
Is profuse in its splendour ; bat the oufline of the 
Saracenic esam^es is usnally more pioturesqae. 

Mnrs, flriae (^.).— In its striot sense, e mineteoa 
opening in the groond from which anything is dog. 
Toe oataie is not properly applied until an opening is 
aiade; although now, the term is generally uses to 
signify ooal, lead, iron, and similar minerals before an 
opening is made for digging them out. In opposition 
to the Undeigroaod works, which oonstitate tee mine 
propfsrfy So oalled, tee term usually comprehends all 
the groflnd .on the surface, togetliet with the Steam- 
engines, Water-wheelB, aud other machinery imd ap-' 
pen^es for drainage, the extrgotioh of ores and their 
meohiiixosl prepantioni with Torioue buildmgs and 
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erectioms,^ From the eerlieit iUtiqaKy, the ut ^ 
mining hes been pnotieed^ end it hie foUmedn bmneh 
of indiMtty in the moat barbarotte, aeK«U fls ^ ffioit 
oiTUiaed ooaotriM. In tbie cbttnt^k hid n 

verj eatlj origin; and it moat pndMA^Jhe first 
sonree of trade to the Britfah iuande. The tin 
ftom w English mines was to oelebtated that the 
Phcanidana traded to Cornwall for thia metal. In 
Law, minaa belong to the tenant in (be sitnple of the 
land* except in the ease of imld and aitrer mines, 
which are the property of the king by hia prerogative. 
In Mil. engineering* a mine is a snbterraneona passage 
leading to a ohamMr intended to be blown up by gun* 
powder. (See MiKiye.) 

HlHiniliOQT, min*e‘rtil'‘ 0 -je (Fr. mineral, and Gr. 
/{wor, disooiunte), ** A science which desuribes the kinds 
of mineral material forming the surface of our planet, 
points out the Tarious methods of distinguishing minc^ 
rale, makes known their uses, and explains thoir mode 
ofoccurrepoo in the earth'*— (Dana.) The best method 
of studying this important science is by attentively 
studying the different apeoimens of miuer^s eristing 
in our museums, more especially those at the British 
Museum and Museum of Economic Geology. They 
should be examined in company with some experienced 
mineralogist, or else with tiie naeiatanceof the niauualH 
of DaDa,0iaol, or Philips. When the student has made 
himself pretty well uoqaainted w^tli the external 
charooters of the leading mineruls, the work of collec* 
tion should oommonoo— hummer and book in hand. 
If, however, mineral districts cannot be visited, the 
student should proonra from some friend, or profes* 
sional jumeralogist, a number of unnamed miiierais. 
These shonld be made out and named by means of their 
hardness, fracture, colour, lustre, blowpipe reactions, 
and, if ueoessaiy, hv chemical analysis. Too many 
young minoralogiata begin the work oV collection long 
before they have any knowledge of the speoimeus they 
ttccomulate. By this means a moss of useless rubbish 
is got together, which is only au encumbrance to the 
student. The acieuco of mineralogy is still in a very 
unsatisfactory state, mineralogists having hardly agreed 
as to a systom of olaasitication. That of iJana is, per- 
haps, the simplest. The science is also, unfortunately, 
encumbered with numberless synouymes and so-eallod 
^oies, the same miueral being kuowii under several 
different names. Of late years, too, a most uuphilo* 
sopMcal method of nomcucluture has gained ground. 
Instead of naming a now mineral after its leading 
characteristic, or at any rate after the locality in which 
it is found, the discoverer generally manufactures some 
such name as SmitUlte, or Brownite, either after him- 
self or some eminent man whom he wishes to honour. 

MisnuxL Watxhb, miu'-e-riil.— From tho powerfully 
eolvent properties of raiu-watcr, that fluid no sooner 
roaohae the ground and percohitos through the soil, 
than it dissolvoB some of the substances with which it 
meets in its passage. Under ordinary cirounisiaDoes, 
liowevei:, it tiwra up so small o quantity of soluble sub* 
ataaoes that their presonco does not materially attVot 
its sensible properties : in this state it is known by tho 
namaa of Hcer, epring, and veil water. Ou some orca* 
aiona, however, it becomes so strongly impregnated 
with aalhie and other aubstances, that it acquires a 
peculiar flavour, and is thus rendered unfit lor ordi* 
uary domestio dnties : it is then known by the name of 
vUneral waier. The different kinds of mineral water 
may be arranged in six divisions ; namely. Acidulous, 
Alkaline^ Cbwybeate, Sulphureous, Saline, and Sili- 
oioos springs.— I. Acidulous springe, of which those of 
Beltaer, Spa, Pyrmont, and Carlsbad are the best 
known, generally owe their acidity to the presence of 
free carbonic ootd. When poured flrom one vessel into 
another, they sparkle, in oonsequonoe of the escape of 
carbonic aoid gas.— 2. Alkaline waters, or those which 
contain a free or carbonated alkali, either in their 
natural state or when concentrated by eva^ration. 
These aprioga are rare; bat some are round at 
6t. Hiehael's* in the Azores. The water contains 
. carbbnate of soda and oarbonio add, and is almost 
entirely free from earthy tnbetanoea.— B. Ckalgheaie 
waters, which are oharaclerised by a strong* a^fptio, 
iitty taste, and by producing a fataok colottr when 
mixed with an himsion of gall-nnts. Tho iron edn- 
tained in these waters is most fMqpumg in Che IbfBi 
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wf protocorbonate held in solntioh by, flree eaebonSa 
add. On exposure to the sir, the hrutoiSde is oxx* 
dited, and the l^ydroted peroxide ^Moends* 
the reddish-yellow deposit ordinarily obseirved in 
ueighbonrhood of ohajybsote un’ings. Waters of mis 
kind are onootttton^ The nnost noted 
country are those of Tunbridge, Cbeltenbiu%;|^ 
Brighton.— 4. Sulj^reaiu. waters dontoin bydinigil* 
phurio add, and may easily ba recognized by tl^r 
odour. They abo oanso a brown pindpitate when 
mixed with a salt of lead or allvor. The enringa^ 
Aix-la-Ghapdle, Harrowgate, and MofBst, olrovd ex« 
amplcs of snlphuroous waters.— 6. Stains ejnipge de« 
rive their characters from saline oompounojl hdd .in 
solution. The salts which are most Iheqnently eoo- 
tained in these waters are the aulpbates and osaM 
bonates of lime, magnesia, and soda, and the ohloddes 
of calcium, ma^osiuro, and sodium. In a few, potadi 
is found ; and Berzelius discovered Uthia in the Spdiig 
of Carlsbad. Among instances of saline springs ihay 
be mentioned those of Epsom, Cheltenham. Balli^ 
Bristol, Bareges, Buxton, Pitcaithly, and To^i^. 
Sea-water may be regarded as one of the sallile ntworal 
waters. The water of the Dead Sea, however, poa^ 
Bosses a far stronger saline impregnation than sea-wMer, 
us it contains one-fonrth of its weight of solid xnatter# 
It has a peculiitrly bitter, saline, and pungent taste, and 
its Bpeciflo gravity is Stlieioue Waters are 

very rare, and iu ihose hitherto discovered theailioa 
appears to have bccMi dissolved by means of soda. The 
most remarkable of these are the boUitig-spriugs off 
the Geyser nud Kyknm, in Iceland. (See Gstskr.) 
The ierui mineral waters is sometimes applied to those 
springs which have no clatm to repute except for their 
extremei purity: such as those of Malvern and 
fiolvvvell. 

Mikiatvsii, tnM-e-H^ure (Fr.), a picture or » 
repriisenlaiion of nature on a very email scale. 
In tho ordinary acceptation of the term, the word 
miniature includes ta'o widely different kinds of 
painting. Of these, one is that ornamental painting 
or illuminating which is seen in its highest per- 
fection in Modieval bibles, psalters, missals, and 
other costly manuecripts on vellum; the other kind 
is that of minute or diminutive portraits genentUy 
painted on ivory, to which, iu popular language, the 
word has been conllnod exclusively in late years. Tho 
first hind of miniatnro is of trt ancient origin : th<qr 
are to bo seen among tho bicrogWnhios of the 
Egyptians. The books of the anrient Bomani were 
otten decorated with small paiptings in a costly style. 
The oldest existing niaiiiisorlpts with miniatures ore 
Byzantine, and of tho latter part of the 4th or begin- 
ning of the 6th centum The manner of the Byzoxi- 
tine miniatures w-m closely imitated iu tho Italian 
monasteries as late as the 13th ocDturr ; but early in 
the 16lh century the works produced bytheUalian 
monks assumed a higher place that of thadr 
Greek iiiasters. The earliest school of miniature- 
painters in the West of Europe seems to have been 
that founded at Finian, in Ireland, in the first half at 
the fith century, by St. Colmuba. There is great 
diversity in the miuiaturc-painting of different ages 
and countries, not only in style, but in tho methods 
of execution. They were generally painted on vellnm 
or pimor, with colours very finely levigated and r4«i|- 
dered opaque by being— fur the snadows os well ao the 
lights— mixed with white; the usual vehicle behtt 
gum, glue, or white of egg. Gold was also freely used, 
gold backgrounds lieing fireqaent at moat periods. 
Tho second class of wrinbauree inehidee the inudl 
portraits painted either for doopretive purposes or to 
place in oabineu, lockets, or broochea. ivoiy vme 
adimted for this purpose otan oarW detej itvras Amnd 
to form a more snitable ayonnd tsion vmlnm for inAb-' 
pendent works, and its ooeption led'to a ehaage in til^ 
technical processes. The ivory temslredlbr imhintni^i 
is cut into very thin sheets, Md mounted is 
backed up wi^ some vtoty wmte uifilMrisl; The tiidfil-;' 
ine is eWeentad in Wanie^sk^nfWa; tind ^^fi«iMto|ik 

enttn^i( Q 0 tten> suppna, 4r naseiied upon tiie-nrfiMfH 
Art in fi^iatore-pantitiff hot been sniceaafti^'pfl^ 
ented in XngUuia. One of tbs mt woe wirnKw 
iimuaid^iiBuiSirtoq^ 
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luui ftlvrays talcen Ita Btand above the oontinentel 
netfone in its miuiaturea. Itf late years, however, the 
art secme to have entirelj snocumbed before the rapid 
ad ranoe of photography. 

McKtv, rntn'-irA, a character or note employed in 
Idusio, cqaal in duration to half a semibreve, or two 
erotchets. 

HiiriKO, is the ort of diBcoveriiifj; and 

eztraoting metals, metallic ores, or other mineral 
produce from the earth, by moans of subterranean 
exeavatioDB. Generally speahing, mineral produce lies 
in veins, or layers, beneath the 8l^rfaco or the earth. 
The miner, in order to reach them, sinks a vertical 
lit, or shaft, in suoh a manner as to cut the vein or 
jiyer, which is suspected to exist either from the vrell* 
known nature of the district, or from part of it niukiug 
its appearance at the surface. Occasionally, it happens 
that the mineral forma part of the rei;ulur strata of the 
country. Thus, in StniTordshire, we find thin bauds or 
seams of coal, iroustono, and limestone, varying in 
thickness from a few inches to several feet, and ox> 
tending over many square miles of country. Usually, 
however, metalliferous mineral matter is found in 
fissures, which traverse the ordinary strata of the 
distriot. These fissures, when filled with granite, 
trachyte, or other igneous rocks, are termed th/kpt, 
but when they contain met allic ores, they are culled 
fieifUf or lodeB. The business, thou, of the miner is to 
follow these lodes as far as po-ssible. As soon as the 
shaft is sunk, and the lode is reached, a horiKontal 
gallery or level is driven right and loft in the direction 
of the lode, — the ore being convoyed lo ilio shnft and 
thsnoe by buckets or kibbles to the surface. If the 
lode is pretty rich, and the strata give indications of I 
the existence of other veins, more shafts are sunk, and 
levels driven. As might bo expected, the lodes often 
difl’er considerably in thickness even within the length 
of a few yards. Sometimes they dwindle away alto> 
getber, and at others disappear suddenly hy the siili. 
aidence or dropping down ot the strata. Tn the hitter 
case, the miner drives several levels iu dillerent dircc* 
tions, until the broken lode is found once more. One 
of the greatest dilTioultics with which the miner haa 
td contend is water, nhiuh often oozes into the mine 
in all directions. When the mine is situated on the 
side of a hill, it is simply necessary to open an adit- 
level at the lowest part of the hill-side, to servo ns a 
watercourse; but when the w'orkings extend below 
this point, a shaft is sunk to the lowest pnrt of the 
mine, and the water is led into it and pumped up either 
to the adit-level or to the surface, where it is used for 
washing the ore. In some of the Coruit<h miiifs, the 
pumps work night and day, and an hour’s stojipago 
would bo siiflieient td , flood the mine. Much ot the 
excavation is done by hand with the niekaxe, and .9^0/, 
or iron, wedge; but if the strata allow of it, liirgo 
maasos are removed at oneo by blasting witii gun- 
powder, A hole, eighteen inches in depth, is bored 
into the rock, and obont two ounces ot powder arc 
inserted ; a slow-burning fire is then carried from the 
powder to the month of the hole, and the whole is 
closed by ramming in clay. The ore, when it is Immght 
to the snrracc, is dressed or sorted, an opemtion dillor- 
ing imeording to tho Value of the ore and its spccitle 

R . Taking copimr, tin, or lead ores ns types, 
>ceBB pursued is as follows The ore is first 
sorted by hand, tho purest portions being set aside 
ready for smelting. The rest is broken by hammers 
into pieces tho size of a walnut, the best bits being 
again set aside. The remainder is then crushed, the 
finer portion being subjeoted to tho operation of] 
jlRffing, which consists in sifting the crashed ore in a' 
stream of running water, which carries away the] 
hghter portions. These, with the coarser pieces left 
the crushers, are stamped and then hmldled. A 
budulois a wooden trough, from which flows a stream 
of water, spread out into a thin layer by a distributing- 
board. Below this, the crushed ore is placed, and the 
gentle stream flows over it, carrying away the lighter 
portions and leaving the heavier behind. It will be 
Bonn that «ie oporatrons of jigging and buddling depend 
on tuw dilrorence of speoifio gravity between the ore 
»nd Us matrix. 'When the two aasimilate, these | 
resorted to. The dressei ore is’ 
^en either smelted on else carried to some 


other part of tho ooontry whMo fuel is sbimdant. 
The operations of mining in Great Britain aro con- 
dueted on a scale unknown in other countries. The 
extraordina^ variety of minerals we possess renders us 
not only independent in this respect ; but, from the 
largo amount of cheap fuel supplied by our coal- 
mines, wo find it proiitaule to import ores for smelting 
from all parts of the world. Our coal, iron, salt, 
copper, tin, lead, and ainc mines, to say nothing of 
immense deposits of sandstone, chqlk, limestone, 
granite, serpentine, &c., annually bring into the coffers 
of the nation no leas than £32,00(^000, au amount 
which is steadily increasing year by year by discoveries 
of new* mines, and by improved methods of working. 
—lief. Ure’s Dietionara of Artg, Mauufactiiret. and 
Mines ; Budge's l*ractiral Minev’e Guide ; Ailae du 
Mineur, Bari®, 1837 ; KartPii’-s Sffsfem der Melallurtjie, 
Boylin, 1830; Taylor's Minintj Iteeorda; tho Mining 
Remc»; Dunn's Winning and Working ^ CoaUminee. 
{^See Mink.) 

Minion, min' -yon (Fr. inignon), is an inlignificant 
or low dependent, a favourite 011 whom benefits are 
undosorvcdly lavished. Alinion is also tho name 

g iven to a certain kind of typo, intermediate in size 
ctweon nonpareil and brevier ; thus, a, b, C. WTiy it 
received this name i- anknown; “probably,*' says 
.Tohnson, “it was heV ..1 grf?aL estimatiep on its first 
introduction, and co .01 quqpLly received .the title of 
minion (darling)." 

Ministkb, min'-u-ter (Lnt.),iB pr^^etly a servant, 
or one who acts under another. In Pol., it is one to 
whom a sovereign intrusts the direction Of affairs of 
state. In this country, the term ministry is used as a 
colleotire nonn for the heads of departmttts in the 
state, but the individual members are not so aesignated. 
The ministry is, iu fact, a committee of tho leading 
members of the two houses. It is uumiiiated by the 
crown, but consists czeliisively of statesmen -whoio 
opinions on tho pressing questions of the time agfee 
in the main with those of the majority of the House 
of (Commons. Some cmincut party leader, who has 
the confidence of tiio House of Commons, is autho- 
rized by the sovereign to form a ministry, tho members 
of which ho selects from his parly, or from those 
favourable to his policy, ho himself being tho prime 
minister, and taking commonly the office of first lord 
of tho Treasury. Those of the ministers who are 
peers sit in the House of Lords, the others sit in the 
House of Commons, in virtue of being elected mem- 
bers, which is indispensable. When tho IXonse of 
Commons, by a decisive vote on a teat question, shows 
that it no longer approves of tho policy of the cabinet, 
the ministers are expected to resign and make way 
for a now cabinet. {See Cabinet.) A foreign min- 
ister is one who ropreseuts his sovereign at a foreign 
court. (iVc’c DjELoaiAcr, Auuassadob.) Minister, in 
religion, is applied to a pastor of a church, ohapel, or 
mecting-houso. 

Miniuv, min'-i’tm (Lat.).— Bed-lead was formerly 
called minium : it is a compound of the protoxide end 
peroxide of the metal. 

MzNNicsiirOEBs, tnin'-ne-eing'-ers (Qer. Minna, lore; 
and Sanger, singers), were a school of German poets 
which sprang into existence in the latter half of ^e 
12th century, and flourished until neat close of 

the 13tli. Their themes were amatory and heroic, 
and were treated in much the same style as those of 
the troubadours of Provence, though in a more earnest 
spirit. (Sea Oekitan Lanovaob avd LifKBiTVBS.) 

Minnow, min'-no (Fr. menu, smsll), (Zemleewi 
phoxinna of Cuvier), an abdominal ^alaeopterygious 
fish, belonging to the fam. Cyprinidm, It is variously 
termed tbb minnow, minim, or pink, and is one of the 
most prettily marked, as well as smallest, of the British 
Cyprinidje. The top of the head and back are a dusky 
olive, mottled and lighter in colour on the sides ; the 
under surface of the body is white and a fine rosy pink 
in summer; the irides and gill-covers silvery; dorsal 
fin pale broWn ; pectoral, ventral, and anal fins lighter 
in colour ; the tail being brown, and of a lightish hue. 
—ntf. Yarrell's Sritieh RUkaa. 

MtiroB, mi'-nor (Lat., less), in Law, is a person tmder 
age, one who, by the lawa of the oountry, is not 
arrived at the power of gdralnistezing his own affiilrs. 
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Buirfn»»n& (Ft mtniiital), iintena intio- 

dnond mtnj^bu eMiBtry by tb* JfomwB, and oppbod 
to a dan ftf knon vbo gamed a livelihood by the arts 
of poetry and mnslc, smgmg to the harp Uipir ovm 
verses, or tihe popnlsr ballads ana metrloal histones of 
the time ^ey sometimes aoeompauiod their music 
with muuuiry and action j so that they were often 
called mDitj nt^t%on 9 $f joeulafor*>a Ihey were every 
wherahddin tin highest estimahon, being i elcomed 
find caressed by all classes of society, and no gieat 
enteftalnment wus tonsidorcd complete which was not 
enlivened by their talents 1 lom the Conquest dowa 
wards, for many jgas in Cnglaud, the piofcssxon of 
tuenupstrei am a popular and privileged one Ni 
tnefbimliistaaoes oootir u the earl} histori of rn„l*ind 
ehom^jg^the esteem m whieh they were liold even by 
loydnTfjnelL and they were often iitcro ami It paid 
than fheeleiw **Intho year 1141, says Warton, 
**aight pnestivere hired in Coventry to assist in tele i 
brwitf a yei^ ofnt in thvihnrch of the neighbour 
inapmry oi Mntole w ere eixininbti ols culled mtmt 
belongiDgt<K(h 4 |^in>ly ol Lord Clinton who lived in the 
a^oiiung eaalio of Mastoko, to sing, harp, and play in 
the hall of the monastery dunuy the extraordinar> 
refhctian alllpsed to the monks on that anuiveisuty 
Iwo shi)llii|S%were given to the priests and four to 
the BU&tb^ and the latter are said to have sup 
pedift piciA, or the painted chamber of tin 

conTtet^ with the sub prior, on which occasion th< 
abattthjMlain farmshed eight massy tapers of wiv 
As learning and culture began to prevail, the high 
admiration in whitb thfs class of pemonv 'vns hold 
began to satMide , poetry was cultuatod more by men 
of letters, and tiie poet and minstrel boenme te o dis 
tmeS persons. 8o late as the leign of Henry \ III 
these reciters of verses found free access into all com 
pai^, the msnslan of the noble es well as the village 
tavern But they were gradually sinl ing into cun 
tempt , and in ibe reign of Fliraboth so singular a 
phanomwon bad a veritable minstrel become, tb*it 
when otte of these ancient singers made his appeur- 
aium eft KenllwcrUi Castle, m 1675, bt fore the queen, 
lie excited so much interest that old Laneliam has j 

S ven a mfarntfr description of hia person and dress lu i 
s **F]^cely Blensures of Keniiwoith '' Toward<i 
the end of the Idih century this class ot persons had 
lost all ondlt, and by an act passed m the thirty-nmth 
year of Khsabeth they are classed with rogues, vagu 
Itonds, mid sturdy beggars, and adjudged to be pun 
ished ee tn^ In the present day a minstrel is merely 
a nmafnas, a player upon some i nste unitnt —Jicf 
We^ten** Suiory of Mngliah Toatrg / 'Wright s JStogra 
phia Zeterana JBntjnmca 

Mnrv, enoft (Ang -Sax money or com), a 

name otron toiweplaee where the national money is 
odned, *^era mao accurate account of the manner 
m-wUeb eains weremanufactared in tins country at an 
ea^ nerlod , but it is genemlly supposed, from a pas 
eon m Cmr. that the velue of paces of metal was 
ilmWilttimt 007 by tiieir weight It would ^peor, 
liOMi#, Yhat^we Britons, at the time of the Boman 
eomiestw haii hrase and silver oous. In the Anglo- 
fjiaffyw aM spddy AnglthKorman mints, the coins were 
meda tolM moneyenb who were4he prtneipal officers 
in ewabiiisliamnts An oSicer tailed thm reeve 
seems jto ha^ Ued some connection with the muit, 
or some euufconty over ii« All tho bfioers of the 
iftw the KMaanooaqueat, appear to bm 
m BAiim deorae. undmr the aattaoriW ei the 
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ued^'tood bjr 
Inward X. that 
ter. They 

Richard II , Bdwird JV, 

Htiward VI , and f^ihp 
of Rlixabetb's reign ii 
to the Korkers of Mmt^'mauy 
enjoyod to a recent period, but all of Whihi 
abolished In 1799, under George IXTa tho . 
the master and worker of tho Bi^vT Hint 
i.3,000 a yeai, in lieu of all ftee, 

III 1937, under William XV , this earn Waft 
ti,ooo A government oammimian was a^ 
appoinfod m 1648 to inveitiaatetbeeystem of 
ut tho Mint, and to report thereon 
uiquii y was a statement Uiet iheivstsm wee 
nilioatod and that the renuor, smettar 
mr It vers received excesslvelT largo proilta 
unices These persons consiaored themselves a 
corporate body with vested nghtsj and it wti 
great difficulty that tho oonmussioners oould pi 
iny information from them with regaid to UMMT 
nrohts ir receipts When Mr Shall wee master 
Mint, in 1850, tho government requested Hm to dfSM 
up a plan of reform bavod on a report of the eofttt» 
mispi juoLB Ihis lu did , and ^on his being appohammi 
emhas*iy at Florence, Bit dohn Herson^iais 
n an of suionce, instead of a u^e political adhmuMli^ 
1 « I anio nmait r of the Mint All the offloiati ol VM 
Mint 'ire now paid regular salaries, the old piift Of 
11 taming fees or perquisites bemg abohshed* By W 
(01 tain agreement, moreover, all the gold gndsilww 
tho M ut IB refined, between a fixed maxuapw sti 
mi II mum, at the price ol four shillings per iKHind m 
g Id and sjxpcme pei pound for sihrer* AUhoiw 
tlio Mint, as il stands at the present dsy^ It b^nd ^ 

) iw t ) ( invert into coin, at the pqbhu expense, nff 
g 1(1 1 uili m that may bo brought to it Ibr (UmtfittiqMMISi; 
if quit , or of nearly standard fineness, nefSgthsleflW 
tho Bank of England is preoUcally the only fM 
customer which the Mint has This resuUe fjm 
eoitum iaoilitics in monetary matters whudi thnt MmS 
oBt ibliBhuiont nossesaes. In exchange for ilie buMK 
rt tcived, tbr M ut transmits gold coma ip the Bsilb if 
I r gland In the case of suver, oopper, and fattMl 
coins, the mothud is diflcrcut, the olucera qf tlm Mw 
pui chase tho metals required, convert timm ft^eMW4|| 
ind oxebango them for gold or notee to-iliy piuwheWlr, 
Tho Mint Itself is divided mto severel disthict deiifte 
ra( nta - tho Mint olh b where the bullion Or tela Is 
(Ulncrcd and stored, the assay department | jfote 
melting o^Ubhshmonuor converting the bnihon mhs 
bdisol tho proper \flno, the coming estAblisltiiaMnft» 

( r (oniorting the b'us into medals or coiasi the die 
cstalliahment, for providing the dies Of 
lev ices to impress on tho coins | and the 
dcpirtmcnt In early times, the method cdjsoi: 
was vciy rude and eimple One die was fi 
m % wooden block, while the other one wee hysU in 
haud as a punch by sinking the latter repeatedly 
\ hammer, iho design was at length wprliiiA 
inartiOcial mode of coining appooFf to fieri bemt 
till the 16th century, when the screw 'WiS ap^sd 
coinage in the French mmt. Wheii vupte w 
arrive et the Mint, they axw 
assayed, xn older to asoertiin their 

then passed To the molthig^roofp^ 

ai,a]u weighed, and the meltfr gi 
Each ingot is vslned at 
melting, a certean amount of 
tho gqla to the 1 
then ran into enet*aroiii 





n, MO 

itA eMa e ttogtli or lem or 
{Sm^eto ottt iatoUvo jnioa* MMh» tmiMleA & m 
ItenMO, UMA rolled ECEm* viitll broo At doim to e 
tlriAiwM tdfi^t^tgroEter thEO that or the diffirent 
4daAi M coin mieae operationa are almost the same 
jforirihfr and oopper ooma as for gold After being 
ftjjitlHMtda&d rendered uniform, the fiUats of gold are 
m CMrt into blanks means ol twelve powerful 
pfMfeW arranged In a circle. These machinea are fed by 
oosni ( End so rapidly can the work be effeoted, that the 

S represses can rut 200,000 sovereign blanks in a day 
aim cuttings are sent back to the melting house 
blanks are then weighed m delioate and ingeni ms 
weidlm machmes, invented in 1850 by Osptain (altei 
Ool ) Barosss then deputy master Ihe I lauks 


xnanifosfea ttsalfb fttclh a «ae|^aE^^ 
{scmtniyof the tgiiaM,and an oljegt 
mony The true aotioa of a mm 
I moonffstent with and oannot tehu joJ 
the laws of nature. St the raising ofX 
dead took place agreeably to some 


though unknown to ns, such u ioeonsisteBt 


fNt ilia 

psflrtMmtiie 
ol detifiiij. 


Me fod Into each machine tbrough a spont, and pass 
Agdf on to a delioate balance lx correct m weight to 
dketeallb ofa grain, it passes at onocinto the ** c in oct * 
bimi but if It IS • heavy" or "light," it pasais into I 
Metptaoles prepared for each respectively An average 
of j^twaen ninetv-mght and ninety nine blanks out if 
IM foils into the ** correot " box 1 lie blanks are then 
pigied to the marking^machinea, eight in uiimVer 
foheve their peripheries are made perfectly cm ular 
Alfor they ere heated ior a low miuntcs to a 
Atoryoted beat, cooled in water pn bled or bl inched 
m dduto atAtfonito acid, dried with heated becf 1i wood 
aasfdtts^ wo made up into bags ot definite wi i{,bt A | 
Img of sovereign blanks contains al ut 700 | eccs 
AA weighs about fifteen pounds liin ni rt prr clss is 
the oolmng or stamping Xor this purtiose then aic 

S t poweriul and massive presat a The blanks puss 
^ cm to the lower die, which is supported I y an 
Ij Che upper die is then brought down iiion tlu 
UaMkwith a combination ot screw power ani pmu 
mifoo power, and a sovereign stamped nti 1 th side^ 
MA imbed on the edge drops out A similar [ t cess 
swnag somewhat m details is cmpliyid in the 
iitoAttlactorc of other ooina Ihe aversgi amount d 
Abtoage dunng the lost twenty years has ht en s me 
tldiat«bove £a 000 0(K) per annum Bieides the h ly il 
Xkit on Tower Bill, lu which Protessor Or ibuiu la the 
Milter and Professor Brande superintendint oi tie 
lie department, there are several colonial minis In 
Caktfida the decimal system has been adopted iti the 
niiaft* l&e Oaloutta mint tv of gre it matmiludo and 
there are also Urge mitits at Madras and Bomb ly In 
18Mb E toiat was established in New South 'W ulcv, the 
eokHkists transmitting £10,000, being the ocst iir 
bUildmM and maebmerv , and in a vear and a half 
abeito460,000 ounces of gold were coined into bo\ ei * h ns 
M bi35tovereigtie i^inoo that tune more poweihd 
Madrtii es have been sent out. 

Mxat, (AfeMsimtA) 

Sfxirosv, WMi (Sp eitfiucfe), a slow graceful 
dance, consisting oi a covp^c, a high step and a balance, 
Itoposed to have been ongmatca in Fntou about the 
IhiSdIe of the 17t1i oentniy A movement ol three 
orctohdts or three quavers m a bar is also colled a 

flilN^afo (Lat eibiutem), tbo sixtieth part 
df aabinir ot time, or the sixtieth part of a degree of 
a mMle. BfinutCs of time ere generally denoted in 
MtronoQioal works by the letter m, and minutes ot 
ipiwe by thoj^h or ^aerate aooent, which wav first in 
minute (1') is also divided 
oeUed a second <l'') 

•d«hs (Let , wonderful) in Bet , 
Pmu, a gsn. of the nat ord AWagina- 
es term bigb^ omemeotar border 
roots of JC and 1ong\flafa haic 

rtiesf tbosO of the first named species 
AMw long ehonaeni^ supposed to oonstllute our 
siJMi!^ JB. lieftfltoBia is oottmonly culled the 
eloek phnit, on aocount of its opening its 

^jttS in tha afterttOOD 

(X«t. uafowniasi, (torn wMcer, I 
wdiy bo defiM to be a sumible 
knosiin lasirs of inrim^ by an act of the 
^ niufo a ^enMor nsMp^ 

n 
of 


the example of anything else to whi A wo aiO aSnne- 
tomod , or, at least, he who writt a abont or relatos too 
miracle oanuot explain it " The miraoulous, nowovwr, 
conaibts in being not eanira natural, but safow natitrslt 
for asAiignstine says, "How iv that against nbtoto 
which comes from the will of God, sinoe the WiQ ttf 
> such a great Creator is what makes the naittEO dt 
I even thing P In miracles, God does nothing agamit 
nature , what is unaccustomed may appear to HI to 
he agiinst nature, but not so to God who oonstitntoa 
nature 1 he obicctions that have been urged upuuit 

miraclcti, have respect either to the abstract poBrinfilQr 
ot imraclcv or the viola on of the laws of netnre snp- 
|P >s( d to be involved , ggain, to the po^bdity of 
their proof, allowing i igtt to be possible m the ib- 
Btracf 1 ho i irmcr o tWse objeetious may be said 
t ) havo a quir^d strength from the moroiM kimif- 
ledge t the laws and opirations of nature in mo* 
('trii timiH lilt il it be conceded— and this is a 
q lestion bclon,.mg to the much more extensive field 
f natiual flic lo^y — that there is a Supreme Being 
by whim all thingv wire modi, and who eatabHsliea 
the Ittus if nature, it cannot be supposed that he 
has in t alv^ the power ot Biivpending them To deny 
the p vsibdity oi mirocks is to deny the emstonoe 
( f a Stiproina Being Hume, while adnritfing too 
; t Istrm t \ issibility of miraculous intervention, Inkei 
fhv ground that testimony, throngh which Stone we 
kn )w of miracles is ollen fullacious, while dooAnxt 




orie icnco is in fa\om of a uniformity of npBItre. 
" Mir ides, he siiyv " are inci edible, Deeanse toay 
are cnitiary to erperience* It he means bjbaqto- 
ricnoe, tho uniform experience of mankind# 

IV mi rcl) b( ggiug the question , if he maatlS flksfo 
general expenenoe, then bis statement isttne, bnttt 
IS no hing to the purpose Miraeles are, fkotti toshr 
very nature, ot rare ocourreiice, and, being ySin, SVb 
nrct ssaiily at variance with the general eiq^OfKiei^ of 
mankind If they wore not, they would, as rldby 
remorks, be no mirat les It has also been iirgSd Bisb 
by the mode in which Uume makes nse of hit (loAlo^ 
it would be imp isstble to prove many foots whfafo fA 
general! V admitted, since there has been im ekpABfoMb 
leaching to such tacts The miracles noMdeiS In 
Scriptore were wrought to introduce i new dhtpiA- 
sat ion, or to confirm ns introdnetion The Wxitln itoo 
menti m them were eye witnesses of the foa|S| S|ldA 
they aflirm to have been performed pnbUely u «lt^ 
tatioD of tbo ti nth of their doctmes Tbh ifto l^e, 
indeed so incorporated together that the OBhwsltoiVt 
> e veparated from the other , and if the ttirscIpaBhli^ 
r all V pertot mod, the doctnnea cannot pcecBliy be 


The repetition of miracles in proof of any plroMpM 
doctnue would have impaired their ebarseier linl 
validity, and if allowed at all, would have bM jm 
petualiy necessary Oor Lord atid his 
prehend the desire to behold ntmudto hgyshPraeBWjl 
of their first and chief design, as a fimMUfiA tww 
hallowed ounosity and preeumption* 
me, says Dr Bye Smra, " toe tooet ptobfoiBAp*' 
position, that rniraclee oeased jmulKaffo, 
persons died who bad reomvod sfaeie dfti fiNoi m 
apostles. The miraolei dwidayed in m istilttyiii m 
the fathers are often of a Aarsetee purfie MT toK 
worthy, and are defleient in seina <v toe fiNP nf 
oredfi^ty.** ^ , 

XtoAM. (BK), a totM dSpMJft # 




r « Hn# wM «ri» doiOfli 

^iSli <1iMiMt tt tiitt ilT_ OlIB ilMMit 

inSSnil |MMlii€ei» wTS? Cftliar iMrted, 
MO 0 * toilTOliiM omowMiiMof « diMtmot fofleotioo m 
ttaovotte. 9%o MfMw It prodooed Mitel iho 
Ittlit iro oneattOOgr inmted in Mia lowor atrata of the 
anrfoce of the ««rth or eem beoomee 
nod tnnwMPiM « portion of itt heat to the 
hijfer <v sir lynf dlveotiy ohore it, whioh thoa beoomea 
laaa omm ttei tiie •npenncombetit layers When 
ttffB of liMit paaa from an obiect in the heated layer, 
ore Tient downward, and thus amvo at the tnd 
in toeh a direction as to make the object appear ele 
vated abofe ita troo position Thus, in the desert, 
where the snrihre » level, the mirage takes the ioiin 
of e latte, deceiting the thirsts tiavdler with an 
fil^Miarance of cool water and green trees, which | 
TBhiibea as he approaches neartr, aud chan(,(a tbe| 
Angle of riBion In the whale-fibherv, ships aie olieo 
eeen^ and sometimes reoogins< d, at t ons lornbie d s 
taaoes by means of the mirage Caftaiu hiorcH y 
thus rooogni/od his fathoi a ship at a dut*ii < e o< tl rl\ 
miles In the ** Memoires des lustituts fui li n 
the matlmnstioal Iheonr of the phouomooon of t it 
inlr^ IS elneidated hy M Uiot 
MlBAOK, Mtf'ot or (li sdhotr) any gl m netsl or 
polished substanoe that foims im ij. es 1 j lu if Hi itMui 
of light In anciont times mirroifa woi o 1 1 idi oi mei iJ 
Imt at the present day they are usuallj emu ith ] att 
oi gloss, tinned or silvered on the bad , and <tie cii)u i 
plane, com ex, or concave Ap/niif miiror, oi lo i g 
glass, reflects the rays m a direc ti in siniilai to t] it 
in vrhu^ they laU on it , hence ol jet ts ai e le) ichoi ted 
of their natural si/e, by it In a contra; mirror (he 
rnysare mode to diverge, and the iiiib,;o 8 oi oljectH 
aeSn m it are oonsaqaeotly diroinishod, while, in a 
esneoes mirror, the rays are oolkrtt d into a i lous vid 
then, at a certain distance, imugia are seen inierled 
and magnified A concave mirror ahu acts in the 
some manner as a burning glass when expost d to the 
zigrs of the sun and the body to bo igintoa is pbe r d m . 
the Iboos In scienlifio 1 inguagf , t)io imrroi, wh ther 
made of glass or metal, is genciall) called a speculum j 
The astronomical valuo of any spcouluin is depcndtnt , 
OB the quantity of light that it can concentrate, uiul on 
the preoision with which it forms the optical lum^c of 
a diatimt olject , for which reasons tho mH,,intude, 
thpourvatore, ana the surface p ilista, are all ot impoit- 
anoe, Bpeoulom metal is an allo> of tin and c i{ per 
Tl^ alloy used by H^ea ton in the hrat lofl ituigteU 
ecope eoosuted of 126 i parts of c pper to 9 of Im, 
or ra to 16 nearly. It is veiy biilhant, but very brittle, 
and op hard and finable that it cann jt he w< rbed with 
SbiM toctfa The aix-(eet epeonlum of Lord liosao s 
tdleMOpt weighs four tons Ibe piooesses ot casting, 
grlndiim, and polishing these largo minois ore very 
Silver » oometimes used instead of spec ulam 
melajrin making astronomical specula, the iornier 
reitejiiqnn incident light than tho latter, hut is h ible 
to article Speoolom uil^nchols Cyc7o 

afikm Pkvttool SetuMtt 

mU^id^wnf-ture (Fr m^MMieRfNre), 
danotw BUMbanoa or misfortune, something happen- 
;ni ahmHi —In Iiaw,hoinieide by misadventure ts w Jicre 
A vm,. doing a lawfiil not, without any intention of 
Sm^ShlQrtnnat^y lulls another) as where a man iv 
Mwaiii^lh ahabmet,and the head iheieof flies oil and 
A tifteidar, or where a person la shooting at a 
mack ml w^Migwsdly kiUa a man. The homiude, in 
iuinoaiiai^iseiiimi^^ C&e Howioins ) 


no mocaia, or a oormp 
demeanonn oreated ^ 
those tiiat ooBiiat m 



to disoboy e statatoi end m moae oAhneoasi 
by statnto made eepeotally indiotoble. If thS 
ment is expressly defined, the pioviMHi of the 
must be strictly followed , but if ^e ateUijIia 
attacbee a new penalty to what was oktely M 
at oomniou law, the remedy may be pnrAoji 
as at common law or under Uie statute The 
puntsIimoDt of » misdemeanour at oamfsaoB loir 
tine or iinprisonmeut (short of impiiseBiBopit " 
c r by both fine and impiiaonment, at me disti 
tho court B} sei oral statutes spoeial nodSaod 
ni'*nt are proii ted for paitieulur offenosa. 

MxHiniBT, m«e->fc're (Lat , have mercgi^* 

„ iieiul applied (o any sauted oompoaitloBof aiiAwlf^ 
tial ihaiarter Moro paiticularly in the BomiiaMli^ 
tb be i but i b, it d uotca a celebrated pCAuieiiilallHiM|l 
1 )iin( d liom ibo iltt> fliat Taalm, which, in the 
gifp, bp,^ii)3 with the words “Miaerero miN, Tlniyjiif T 
it h\a ) con set to music by several great oomp9MM| 
f ut tho inubt di tingiushoa is that oi AUegn, Ahiikai 
) il I i cd annually lu the bistmo Ohapelot BosM |a 
i a s ( u wei k 

iiicounia, mia sr-e loi'-dedl (Let , msKt^)i^ In 
r aa, IB an arlutiory anuriiament or punishmipa id}e 
p s d on ony ) erson for an ofFtuco — Ixssdrtaaedf (Thd 
was uls > tho name of a dagger nted hy tbehnipmlh 
I h middle ages , so called, aooording to some, bacNM# 
used to put peiBous ont oi pain who were meiianr 
w >utjded according to others, becausa ibe aU^tfif m 
c( used the ^anciuished to cry for mercy 
dt $B Domini is tlio name given to the eeooad ftsnmiy 
aMer T aster, beoausc the moaa on that day bogut wUh 
tht so w irds 

MTbioiMiKB, mtjHnfdnr, in Law, Is ibe ioihini 

f aitit sin a suitor actum that ougfafrnot to betOKteC 
II ( quity, if tho plaintiffs be mmjoined, oil the nonm 
ants may doniui , it the dofendants am miSMMne4#^(Ul|y 
th i tu demur who aro impropeHy jomea. ^ 
MibNouPB, SMS NO -flier (old Fr^faest wr 0 i»| 
iNsr, t>name),in Liw, is awrong name, gar jhauMte 
of oiu numo tur another In real and mtam opom 
at cuniuion law, a misncnner la a grotiad fiMTOMte 
nicnt , but in personal actions no ^ea fbr ateamA[|> 
m a misnomer is allowed. SSisnomstrs m nfftetif 

t 1 al-. i^Lo. -i-is 


mgs aio DOW froqueuUy amondsd by the actekjfev* 
viuel tho other parties hare neitber been uoAlnddti* 
prriudipod by them 
Mist Axsiog, ats pna^-rhitn (Fr 
cuntem 

to all such' high oPcuosi as are vndae iftHi 
capital, but closely bordering thereon } and it 
that a tnisprisiott is oontained m away teeaaen 
t louy wliatsoever, and that if the orown lO p i te m 
ofl n ’ 



,JnaMittBonr, ats-dn'-i/b^e (Gr fnisos, hatred, 
. (WtOiiisafttef • dmotM A general disliko or 
f oyeifjipBto mao ormaobind. It is thus opposed to 
phWAtopy, or a general leva of mankind. 
^BSSStit, uS^-U-M (Ut iwtew, J auz), m 
lee or modley of dungs of vanous fcoda or 
In Zilft..it M applied to a ooUeottonof wofhe, or 
seqCistewIciiida; at Conatahle'e 











toymi*. The term ii ftlto ii|i|^«A to wUlbtktk 

MjUag ffom nAg^g^a or oamMaaM, w w wrrttag 
Of Jieepiog MMsoraa, or «b»t ara oammon)/ tarmad 
olanoar anro 


iltMSjkht wn/^ (tat. tUivUe), in the BomMCatbo* 
lie ahurob, u a book containing the eemcea of the 
maw for the vaiioni daye df tho year. In the ancient 
ahUMli* the ae\eral parta of divina aomeo were 
arrangra m distinct booka} aa tho Hacramafanumt 
aontaiiaing the ooUacta and the imnnablo poitionof 
^a Communion acr% ice ; J^r^nai Inn, tho lodHons from 
tbaJDld and New Testaments , Lmnqelulenum, lections 
foomthe tour gospels, dhout tho 11 tk or l..th ocn- 
tury> It was found convonieni generally to unite these 
fmokii and tho combined Tohiine v is i filled the com 
plots or planaiy taissal. Considerable dtviations and 
aonruptioM having crept into tho miaa'il, tho council 
af recommended its reviHion, vfhu h eras coni- 

rnenaed under Pius IV • and published under Pius V , 
ml570i New res isions were miUf under Cli ment VIII 
fmd Urban Till. The miHsol lcubmIr ot three prin 
oiaal parts; vig , 1. the Propnuta Hits at urn de lem 
I, cuntatniiig the formulunes of the ni isses foi thu 
idays; 2. the J'ropmtni lii <«at am r/o Sunctii, ton 
ling spaeial formularies oi m iss f u tho lesiixals ot 
amunperot saints, 3. tho itmnnne Sindotim,oon 
ttstitog general loimularies in classis ot saints (as 
apostleSy martyrs, confess n a, iuo ), semn^? us map 
pandixiothe second part fur such stunts as have no 
mwcl^ service assigned them ( e Mass ) 
altSbXOgf mtB*’ahau (Lit mithio, from miffj, T send), 
uln ibeologioal sense, ihuolis the cllufs mi to by 
tha professors of a religious on ed to propagate their 
do^dnaa in foreign rounirie« In the tnuiitmis li 
Aagyb^arous nations, tho e is a flouting luolketiou 
Ufn ahanga effected lu their nligioiis opinions and 
at the suggestion ot teaehi rs fro n a iiu» othi r 
irinia. l^e adraiioos of the Bi ihmius ovei (iidi i, and 
progress of the Buddhists in iiissf mni iting a 
1 creed aa far as Jap in and Oouti i1 Asia, an 
oes of a missionary spirit Jiuhuuni, unhlo 
atber forms of woiship, did not stiiro to inakocon 
varta. Missionary effort is, hoecier, tnoio closih 
connaeted with Christianity fhun lAith any other creed 
**Qo said Christ to his disnpUs, *Mnto all the 
world, and preach the gospel to over} oreoture , ** unit, 
lU ootupliauce with this command, the apostolic church 
hemn a awiae of missionary labours, such ns the woild 
haa never seen beloro. Towards tbo close ot the 1st 
aautury, flounshing ohurehes had been established in 
> the towns ot Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, the islands of 
tha Maditerraaaan, Northern Afiica, and probabl> 
Mvaral olhar countries. In the 2nd and 3rd centuries, 
we gud missionanes labouriug auoeesstully lu southern 
Oamnany, Gaul, Arabia, and Lthiopiu Under Cm. 
•lautioe, Ohnstianity became the state chuicb, and the 
(104^ was graduiuly introduced ot using coiicive 
maaaures for the advancement of tho Ghnstim doc 
trisas. The pc^s do not seem to have dom much ior 
the diffusion of Cbnstiamty by sussionai y efloi t Then 
allention was ganerally too much occupied with the 
dimauioM of nomtnal Ohristondoro, and 



istondoro, and tho opnor* 

, „ ^ow« at the expense of the 

ieaiilar powers. Indtvidudd cffoit, however, was not 
Wanting to carry on the work, and through the labours 
of Btf Fatnek in Irelaiid and St. Columba in Scot 
these two countries became oelebrated nurseries 
or awsioHaiy anforprua. Oallus, tho apostle of Swit- 
nSHands Boufoce} the apoatle of tho Germans , 
4mbi>» the apostle of the North , and Frumentius, 
m apostle of the Bthiopians. wore also distmguiahi d. 

missionary seal awoke in the Church after 
Spl roua JatiAH of the mendicant orders, each striving 
fo «x^ the others in extending the terntoryof the 
^ ^ The discoveiy ol America lU 1482, and the 
ivigattoa of the Cape of Good Hope in 1487, 
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eardisib da |Hv ^ ^ 

college was at . „ 

faith. During the eai 

Protestant ohurohes dll „ „ ^ , 

labour, ptobal^ partly on acoount oi the 
state of their affairs at home, but we beligra, to ^ 
extent also, from a feelmg of opposition to wbntgysff 
sei nied to savour of the Cburca of Borne. Even 60 
late as tho end of Gie last century, and in the Oaneril 
AbHcmbly of the Church of Scotland, tbssd W6tp 
pi ihons who spoke against missionary societses as bduiff 
dtiigirous in their tendenoy to tho good order of 
hocirtv , and eulogized the innooence of savage ufe 66 
not rcijtiiniig a gospel The earliest attempt xdi^ by 
Protestants wits the sending of fourteen Swiss mVasibo* 
iins to Biazil, in 155(i Qiutavus V'^sn, of Sweden, 
and a number of the German princes, ondeavonred ttf 
awaken an iiitorest in the miRsionary cause, but witl^ 
little success lu 1021 the Dutch opened a cbuicb is 
the eif> of Batavia, aud from thence mmiatOM were 
sent to Amboyna At Leyden missionaries were 
edut filed undii tho cekbrated Wulaeus, and sent into 
tho I 1 st, where thorn a embraced Christianity. The 
setihnunt oi Now i 'auA by a company of non* 
raniormists was soon ilopad b> the arrival of jolm 
1 hot who lulniurcd among the North Ameiicsn In* 
diniif), having as iiia colleagues John Cotton, tbS 
Aliyhcws, aud olhcis Crouivvoll conceived tbo idea 
ot unitiug nil the Piotestaut chuichcs of the world 
into ( nr gi c it ‘«ncicty lor tho propagation of the gospel 
111 fiicgu parts, but though the sehrme was Hot 
CHI lie I out, it turned the attention of rnglaud to the 
import im o ol missionary labour In 1701, the ** bocieto 
fot the Propagation of the Gospel In koroign pacts” 
VMS <<«(ihhshed under the sanction of William IDL 
About l7Ut>, licdeiiik ot Demnaik applied to the 
nnivirsily of Halle for missionaries to preach the 
l,osprl on tho coast oi Malabar, and Messrs. SSiegenbalg 
fiiul Hlntr Lo were dispatched on this important miBsiOu, 
llio Moiaviuna have, however, exceeded aU others 
siiuothe ipostolio times m their seal lor misaionuT 
c ntt rnnse They selected people tho most low aga 
abantioned, couutnes the moat difficult ond miaerable, 
as tho Bceuis of their labours, the Ilottentpts of 
soutiuiD Africi, the Arrowuck Indian*), and thene* 
f,iu(s of Sunuain andBerbice, and the inbospitable 
regions of Grei nlind and Labrador The missionaries 
Ruppoitcd tlicuisLhi.B by meobanicol or agncultural la* 
tour, aud tho converts were organized after the mo^ 
of tho ihurth ut home. {See BoBxuxajr Bmaxior,) 
Ihe Methodists have also done much good in the 
iiii''sion ir> held. The ''Baptist Mission^ Sooiety” 


was loiinded in 1702, and has laboured more pOrticn* 
hil\ 111 tho Past and Wc«>t Indies, and WwstlUM 
\fri(a 111 IfO"), the "London Missionary ffpot^ " 
w ns f »i m td i onsistiug of Lpiscopalions, Pres1mlieci6M(, 
and Jridepcndonfs Ibo lalands of the Paemn wae 


scicitcd as the first missionary hold, and tweDiy>>niDO 
yoiiug nieu, selected fron^ a large n 
oflcri d tbemselv es, were sent out. its f 


aie now m tho Soath*8ea Islsads, Bouthem 
India, China, British Guiana, Jamaioa, MSiiritihC 
The "Church Missionary Society" was fodnasd Ut 
1709, by a number of distinguished men bek)^ 
the Evangelical school of the Estabiitfaod Ohu 
" Scottish Missionary Society " was orgsutesd et 3l 
burgh in 1706, and in 1624 tho Gederel / 
the Chuichot Si otland established their so^^ 

" disruption" of 184J, the Free Church also f 
a missionary society. It is reckoned that 
£600,000 is annually expended by the texipoi P^effea* 
tant churches on missions among the ^ 

which nearly two-tiurda is cxpendeoby Brf 
about £60,000 by contmenti^ and i 
can. For a time Bomaa Oatholie cnt . ^ . 
but eiDoe 1811 it has been^eorried on i 
teal, and the number of nusiiopaneiii c 
without, however, am eltraordla 
*«J2^.Dr.Drown*e MUfonfqftM. 
iiaafiy amonff iho 


vatkiuea 










w iauttt 

ih^i9 , oAd vh«i 

„ tho foilf oimoe of tbo cvAponifcum of 

I (He omoottt of vftpoor prodaced neon 

__ xti pKoportion to Cho tetnpcniture j and it 

loXlowB Uiat tfaero » more water \apaur iti 
W iuf ia vmmpt than m urmter, and in hot countrips 
^UMi In temperale oHmatee As the quantity of vapour 
vHmh the atmosphere will eontaiu at an^ (;iren tetnne 
jttfciU'0 » limited, whenever that quantity approaches 
toe point of saturation, a slmht roductioii in tompcia- 
ture ptodpoet while a turtlior rednotion converts 
the Taponr into rain TV hen the mist is verv dt nvc, it 
10 generslljr callcid a/ep The Lo don fo^s aic iio 
dnSra in winter by the oondensati >ii by cUd of the 
lares quantity of vapour produced by a frioat citi 
Tble oondenaod vapour le also mixed with smoke, wliu b 
rfndon Xt beaMCi, and causes if to ban,; ovi r the lulle} 
of tho Thames about London TV htnthoiapourb in the 
Upper portions of the atmosphere are condciiBcd. and 
beoome visible, they are called elot 
l^BraKn, mts fatil^ ( Ani* Sax ) , ia an error or miscoii 
Oepbon, an umulentional act or omission, unsiiifi fi im 
Ignorance or inipoatnro 1 he law carefully d stmuuiHhcs 
Mtween mistakes of law okid mislakcv of (ait As 
regards the tormer, it la an aiicuiit and wdl knoun 
nuULim, tpnof an^m legi nemtnem cTcmat (ignounri ol 
the law excuses no one) lo this rule, hoa* ici, there 
are some important qualiflontions, thus il a jicrsou 
ipnorant of a settled principle of law is indurtd ti 
piveup a light Ol a portion of his indi^^putable )rc 
petty, equity mil step in and prot ct liim In nci il, 
too^ equity will grant relief against an act done under 
amistaVo or ignorane^of a material (not, te a (act 
eeloniial to the character of the act (Jbiiuus mistakes 
in a will or other deed will 1 e rectifli d or su])| i < d in 
equity when they are apparent on its fi e, < i luuy be 
rpade out on a due cunstiuction of its tetma In 
efutunal oases, a mistake of i lot is sn < xeuso us u here 
a man inlendiug todialanlul act, does om whuh is 
not lawftd , bat it must be au ignorance oi mistake ol 
fact, and not an erior in point ui law 
MiSTLEtOK, in Bot ( ^ee Viscvm ) 

Mim (9teAraans) 

JUlTS, (lifts (Ang Sax ), is the name of u small c in 
(bat once waa current, equal to about < ne (1 n 1 ct n 
f 11 thing ^he monel era also use a bmrdl w( {^1 1 1 ti iiiju 
the same name, and equal to the tvi nurth part ot a 
gmo, and divided into twenty four duii i 
MrXBU, nn^-tr (0i mc^rah is a sacerdot il ornatnciit 
Vromon the head by archbishops and bishops in tho 


Catholic and Greek churches, and nls> b> 

of oertam orders It consists of a atitf cU it can 
flhsug in tno pomts, one before and the otlu i b h nd 
nudliarifig two ribbon like pendants vihu h lull up >n 
the lhonl4ere The high priests among the Jr ns wor 
lUitree) and we find similar head oinninonts umnii^ 
yptwfia nations ot antiquity Baccl us wuk (Hen 
refiramted with a mitre, whence the Cneels stiled 
hW JUfArepAoros It is much disputed wlu t U i mitres 
were worn lu the early ages of the Chuich, oi wiiou 
they were mtrodnoed 

KxvrtlCVS, snt' fi mus (Lat , we send) in Lan is a 
patent or oommand in writing addressed by coi | c te it 
{ndiW huthonty to a gaoler or keeper ol a pns n ( > 
custody, and safely keep, tbc pirbon 
I with the ofience therein named, until ho be 
by due eoucse of law It is also applu d to a 
! Iba Removing and transferring records from ono 
to another . ^ 

Aotioxts, m La#» are suits partaking of tho 
f real and personal aotions, reid property being 
and alM personal damages for a wrong 
They have now been abolished by 3 A d 
* the action of egectmont 

■iwoirtcfir of Hnxonourr, ae-mon'-ars m-wo 
^ fafMfae,niMiory> and feehaa. art), is tho 
W^ng ihn neinory b/ ^floid means. 




mu).^ 

lilaei} i _ 

hod ocen^n^ at thh aide tod- 

His attention m said to hate been thus c 

important aid alTorded to memory I^rtho ol 
of matenal oujeeftS. This hrt WM raeomit 
Oicero, Quintilian, and othen of dnIAquity} 
modtm times it does not seem to hafremaio 
degree of general attention that Hs 
demands This is, doubtless, mainly < 
fact tbit Its advocates liare been eh ^ 
of exhibiting mere feats of memory, whidi ] 
savH that ho cslctms **no more than K 
antic postures, and feats of ootuity , and, 1 
re II trly (ho samo things,— the one bonig 1 
th( bu lil> as the other is of the mental poweVI ; i 
th ii,«h thiy may cause admiration, they OMHMm i 
hi lil> esteemed '* ihe value of any lyslMim 
mnemonics must necessarily depend i^n tno 4*^^ 
to whuh It IB based upon tho pnnoipiss and I 
memoi y (Are Mt mout ) Id^ reoall gr rr'" 
each uthei m the mitid according to eerti 
knoun os the laws of association (Acs Asii . 

OF Tubas ) Some ideas are mnoh more easily 
and re ailed than oiheis The mmdls first awsil 
ti (onsciousncss by siusations, and ideM eoniii.^„ 
with till m ate t icr the most easy of retention SittA 1 
pr iduLiion Most pirsons may have observed h^ 
(he sight of Biroo parLicular object may reoall 
(run <( ideas as, foi instance, the retain to tiM 
scenes oi one a c hildbood alter a long absence «w 
recHll, in a inosl marked niaunor, long>fHded tdoaii 
1 tking ndvantago of ibis principle, then, muemots^ 
c iins a t iciiitL wilh some material ohgect these idOfi 
which they wish to lomember A petaon WMhinglO 
remembci the heads or principal points of a dlscoUme, 
would connect each of them m his mind with r 



object biforo him, so that the sight of the 
would immediately recall the Idea oonneoted With^ 
In earn mg out this principle, the mtem now guM^ 
ralh adopted is to have a series of rooms, eadi mo 
divided in the imagination as to present fifty pbum* 
llius in (ho first room, the front wall (is 
c p} mile tho entrance) is dividod into nine equal pas SS g 
(rsqinrea thiei in a row, for containing thennHyi 
the right hanl wall the tens, left the twenties, fblfmH 
wall (he thirtus and the floor similarly divided^ 

( irtics 'I he Nos ]((, 20, JO, and jtO are piioed " 
rc I iibove the ( 7ur wuDh, while 60 Btai is in thO cm 
0(1 <r loims arc diiidtd in the same wtr, to ^ 
numltr required The learner has thou tp fit 
difiert lit plac es acr urately in his mind, so (Mki 
uund r being inveo be may at once be able to JtpptT 
h et III place TV h n ' f baa mastered this, ho tiOtf Cm 
( ) n^Bcf iite cat h pi uo with some famUiar ol^ooit 1 
(hat on tho olject being suggested to hiS mXnd> J 
place iiiBi be rioalU d, or, when the plioe is bcfstfotT 
mind, tl e ol icct may spring up. Of OOlifSS,^ 
bjects will d> provided thej are familiar oad < 
rr culled Seme may find it of advautsg# took 
tiu m 113 on one wall or room to havooriiolos of i 
nnnih rniiichsot I urmtare, another birds, Ssid I 
TV hen these ore thorougbh mastered, so that t*' 

1 e run over in any order, then all that is Beesr ~ 
ossociat e the idi as we wish to remember with ti 
in ill diffi ri nt plac es, su that, by f 

objects, we will bo able to iceall the r 

any order that may bn required In Ibis WV!^ 
are able to ripe it after hearing only oiise,q 
dred disconneoted or usmenumg 
forwards, or in ant other order 
manner of conneoting ideas togsthiav i9 i. 
to ret all tliem at will , for rememb«ffiu,ngJf 
IS merely the bnuging up ideas beforntlib i 
to those that wore before It on g. fiVffiiOi 
Ideas, or notions as they are i 
of two kinds,— familiar atid r~ 
notion is one that has besm f 
and readily rei 
IS a fanfiUir sotioii, ■ 
number ofesnoeqtadfi 
but to r 



THB : 


Ihr aotioM, tb* w»y 14 io uai 

H0k out flOiM liotloii emmn to BfiAb- Too •imrt of 
tm nUba fii dlMios fhii otreit|tb«nD9 otteiiiloii, 

Vliflo tbo^ cooimoa notion ierTaO’ iOfnlnbty to counMt tnd B major. 

tfio QUO ideo with tbo other. Thae» in opoiieoting the H^o-Pt^^ — j,,. 

thor the two Jdeae telloir end Icnowledge, we com* mixo-I^dUn, i^ioh ore nMO-iyaoiianioiigll^ 
porv them end find thet tallow onltetatenB, and «u doee and A minor and V and G miner. . , 

noifledge. In order to void confoeion and perplexity^ Moon (Lat. eiodai, manner), in FhiL^ it th# waUm 

one tenet take care to have no more than the two inwhiohathingexiete: as, waxmay^tnound^Mte^ 
Items before the mind at the same time. IViion we solid or fluid. **Modee/' aaye tiooke* 

.hsro to oonneot a familiar with a non*familiar notion, complex ideas which, however eomposnddd* epQtiht 
W two notions which present v nothing in common, not inthomtheauppoBition of sobaistangl^iheTiiamailf 
man the non-ffuanillsr notion has to be aonvorted into u but are considered as dependencies on, <u 
Itoiiliar one, and the two then united ; and in the of substanocs.'* Modes are either simple w 
■VV way, when both notions are nun-larailiar, they the former being only variations or different coomM^ 


oiaii^ and the greater their power of reproducing nno external, taken from something not in the aabataaca.** 
Mtmr. Hence, proximity is another winciple avail- MoDXbLiNo, mod'-eUling ifrom Fr. modattm, t9 
able fnmnemenrcs,it being said that “ the rapidity and model), a term used in the Fine Arts, and apj^lisd to 
sttMgthwith which two given notions stick together la the art of forming a design in clay, or of m a ld pg a 
intlie inverse ratio of their phrenotypio distance,*' t.fi., mould from which works in plaster ore to be east, 
the time that elapses between the two notions acting Modelling is rsRrntially a practical art, and depends 
flponthe brain. Tt upon this principle that what greatly upon the experience and artistic s kill of the 
lateuledthe Hamiltonian system ortciiciiing languages modeller. It is m> '.ly executed with the fingers : and 
la dovtrnctod ; that, namely, of hrioging the foreign tho tools employ' 'ira generally mode of wora, and 
Wjbndr and th«^ English equivalent into the nearest pos- wire, and so oont'^ ucted as to be able to do what fhft 
uma proximity. “ The rapidity and strength with fingers cannot pei l ^nn. As wire tools can be fashionod. 
vraleh two given notions stick together is in tho ratio into loops of various sizes and shapes, they are tbo 
Of, their joint familiarity." In romemhering dates most userul, ami accomplish any reqaired form 
Qg Sams, tho way is to substituto letters for figures nitliont moving the clay on to any already finSsK^ 
end Ibrm them into words, for the sake of euphony, part, tho super 11 uous clay remaining in its place Wbfla 
tne. towels being of no value. Thus, f=l; w = 3; the wire passes under it. Wire tools are most effocilve 
rs34j i=s6; d^O} e, A, g, 7—7; 6, A, o, in working upou concave surfaces, such as the narrow 
•P* 8 1 Pf. ; *1 *» e=0. For the application of folds of clnipories. The wooden tools employed arc of 
ateeraooics to the various dcpartmeuls of learning, various shapes, and are conipqsed of box and ebony, 
w^tehst refer to some of tho various hooks on (he The wooden tools used in fine modelling are iisus^y 
Vwuot. An account of the morn important works on kept steeped in oil, as, by that moans, the clay 
eroemqnios is to bo found in Feinaigle’s “ ^few Art of i-i loss liable to adhere to them. Common potter's 
^mory," 1813 j or in Beveutluw’s “Tjohrbncli dor clay of tho best quality is the clay used in modaO^. 
Hwemoteehnik," 18CI ; and a good hrief pr.icticnl It ought to be so wet as to bo able to stand te a 
treatise is .Major Boniowski’s ** Handbook of riireno* much higher than its own width without support, as it 
tyuios,* 18^. is then miioli more easily and quickly worked. Tbe 

Most, (om AuvAKcrD Ditcji.) supportof a figure in monellingis of great impoitaneee 

MouTLiyn, Oai^DTT. (See Oaiiurr liloiii'LiEn.l the main parts of the trunk and limbs are bgilt up dti 
. , (i’’*’* to mock), a supports of wood-work; the arms, when not covert 

bwa belonging to the denlirostral tribe, of the ord. with drupery. may be made of twisted thioik eppper 
and fam. Tveditl», Tho mneking-bird a wire with small pieces of wood twisted in with it ak 
aative of Aum^ica and tho West Indies, mid is re- short iutervuls, like the tufts in tho tail of a The 
tearkable for its vocal powers and faculty for imitating whole model, indeed, should be built up on a coteldeta 
0* other birds, as well as different uoiaes skeleton of supports. Very little support is reqabc^ 
which it hears. ^ Its voice is very full and strong, bo- in modelling a bust. The preservation of the unifonii 
1^1 Iteing musical, and capable of any modulal ion, to moisture of tjhe clay is another essential pert pf moasbi 
taesoftest notes; from tho clear tonoi of tho wood- ling; it should never be allowed to dry, and wbflatfaa 
^rushit c^ roach the savQ^gt’ aoreain of the eagle. It modeller is at work and the figure exposed, especil^ 
feeds oh henries nhd fruits, and builds its nest in the in warm weather, it should be frequently spisntmd ’ 
Immediate vUrisify of man. with water. A plasterer's brush is best adapted ftw 

MohAXiTXi Mio-i/ttt'-e*fs, in Phil., is a term used to this purpose, and superior to a syringe. la SmiMt'a 
^mote the most general points of view under which the biography of Ifollekeus it is stated that whoa itbaH 
tefferen^bjeots of thoo;;[ht present tbomselvcs to tho sculptor was modelling a bust of George Itl. ia lAh 
minq. ^ese are possibility and irapossihility, exist- king’s own presence, no kept hta clay moist dgl- 
**■£? aon-oxisteucr, necessity or contingency. teroiialr using bis mouth os a squirt at ihtervali. 

JCoaJb froth Lat. modus), the melodious After the model is complete, tho oast is. takea,.firottt 

a^&ftcmant af the ^ave, which consists of seven' which the marble is sculptured or other eaats 
Mseatim hatvai smindB besides the key or fundnmen- Tho whole model, wliile wot, most be covwM With 
teL AJtnohgA, in ancient music, tho terms mode and three or four masses, or more if necessary, of hlMtar 


music. ^ Then ard two mo^s only m modern east is well set, the mould can bacarefoUy b»jbaagi|^ 
tba mafor and the minor. The major mode is fragments. The oast is then exposed eptepltba'^liiij 
***®,*h|:eryol9 between tho eeooud and finished. The ancient scidptors baka^ tnetev lAia 
thM, andflr(h and '•ixth, become half-tones, and all models; but clay shrinks 









with tho FroDCh Bevolution, and eill! 
tho titbieqoeiit period ** roost rer ent history * Shak* 
sp^re t»es the term for vulpftr or common As a 
fftbstontire, it in chiefly used m the plural, for those 
who hre, or hare lived, in reec iit or modern tunes lo 
taodtrmze, is to adapt something; am lent lo modern 
forai or mime A modcrntam is something unduly 
modem or nncHsaieal 

HOBIT1IA.TZON, iMod'U la ' ihun (L*it modal \ho, foi ro- 
ll^ anything to a oerlain pt iportion), that portion 
oT the harmonic science whcli tcichcs the lawful 
traiMitiOiui of harm my or nitiolr tr m key to Iti, 
and from one oomhmation to nrothci The cxi l 
oaeamiig of the term inodulaHn^ ni epplifd hy the 
nnoientSi is not known to us, I ut wi. m y piesinne it 
Co hate signified the i iso and MU < t tlu ^ me nnd the 
measures of the syllables micciiation an 1 dcelaroati n 
lo ttiodem music, VMdula^wn is of the Inghi st iniport- 
aaoe: It may be duidid into three liulSfSiz, 
nfOurtU modiuatioii, in nhuh we puss from u gtteu 
key to another closely relot« d to it, ahrini mnduU 
tiim« by which arc to be niiderstoocl allolflngoa into 
k^ wnioh aie not analogous to the nrir,intl key, 
and 0 nhafnumuf modulation, whiib duiiigts liomonc 
key to another ontiiely uuonalogous to it, by luejiisol 
an enharmonic intcn il 

hCQBin, or Modus Dfcmi'^dt, mo ’flu^det-fi m^n' It \ 
(Lift* mode of tithing), in Ivaw, is a terra op] lied tr>; 

S r ettsfeomary mode ol tithing, arising from iiuuk nio- 
i usage, and differing Imm the payment of one- ! 
tantiL 0 ? the annual increase Tt is s mu tunes a 
naouida^ compensation, as twopence j er acre, for the 
mbeof umd; sometimes it is a compensstion in woik 
aiyd labour, sometimes in lieu of a large qn tntity of 
emda or nnporfect lithe, a less quantity at great ei 
mainrlCy is received any means, m short, whereby 
the flSttOfsl Isw of tithing is altered and a new method 
intmmoed. 

MbBlm OvPBAirsT, op-e-r&n'-di, is a Latin term, 
deuotlugtbe manner of operating. 


sure, bo traced to the natacmal reiima 
and to those forma of Judaism and Chvistlanltywd 
existed in Arabia at the tune ot the prophet* Whir 
bclu t that Mohammed was a base, hearUess i 
has, by the recent labours of Mohler, Oarlylti 
and others, been very much shaken ii not sntlislj 
pelk d bi otwithstanding the many bad fsatnres ol 
(hnrnetcr, it we look to the simplicity ot hit mods 
liff to ifio \ery last, bis endurance for twelve ywn 
rien species ot insult and perseoution 
lesistanto of every ofTei of wealth and power m 
the 1 nidition ot Ins desisting Irom his endoavourSy tke 
eonvicLiou wrought upon those nearest him, we osnQOt 
flunk otherwisn than that the man believed id wIm^ 4|S 
f tnglit Tt 18 impossible to say bow far an avdsuft 
imagination, acting under the bohef of divine inspire* 
f ion, ind Iml little controlled by an mteileot in nuum 
Tt pe( (s but narrow and limited, wiU lead one intfl oQ 
m iinirnt wickedness **I maintain,** sayi MdalSV> 
** ti it if onn admits the possibility of any man's being 
*i1]otOL,ite out his own individual rcligioiis 
sions, id«'as, and thoughts, without suepiuuo, fbv wHwRS 
inspiiafions, leunuot perceive the impcssibibtv Of |di| 
( < nsiderin,: God also to be the author of nU bis OtDiHr 
1 iward imp ilses ” Tartbcr, we cannot thflibl thUm 
'lohanimed would have acted ea bis own reeoi 
aiig I and iinmoitalizcd his olTeneoB id the XOMDn 
be been touscions of thru wickedness* Molmilllllimifk' 
ism IB commonly regarded fls holi-way between 
istn and Christ amty , but it approaebes nmeb 
n# irly the latter thra Ibe lormer, axfd 
Mowul as a grant improvement upon the ve] 
which il Bupplante J It is a stem numotlieismi ; 
oliko to puiifheisra and idobworship, and throne 
with disdain all those gradations of mons or 
by whicli (rod is approximated to man and fhiaW 
God Nothing exist s but the Creator and the eret^ 
the latter comprehending angels, deiili^ gem^ 
every being luti i mediate between God and mSn. 
goxding the connection between Mohamin 
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1«flf tat8tori«l iduigea of the lITtewTeethneiit, were eireeat 
• purte of ooDiBBioo ereed. The SorOti hue eoareely ear* 
flemed the oroteer notions of soother life whioh were 
teomred bf the Tslmndie Jews and the Jada- 
lilag Christians, —the Ofaihasts at the earlj af'M. Id 
' ' 1 this materialism to the fears and hopoa^ 


' -'OT 4 Bedbiiin and a polyeamous people. It may be 
' dbhbted whether it i^oes beyond the terriflo imagina- 
tions of the Talmndistfl in tliose minute and particular 
‘ aoootinte of bell-6re which glare in all its paces. In its 
paradise it dwells on that most exquisite luxurr to a 
. wanderer in the desert— perennial rivers of cool pure 
water,— and it adds a harem to the joys of the blessed.** 

' The SIX great articles, in the faith of JHlnm nrc neither 
repnjriisnf hnman reason nor to prcvuloiit habits of 
thoQght, and, indeed, are the elemental truth<i of all 
religtons. Inero are— 1. lioliefin a Supreme Being j 
2. in his ang^s ; 3. in divine revelation ; 4. in his pro* 
phots; 6. in the resurrection and day of jiidgnmut; 

' 0. ill Ood'e absolnte decree, and predestination of good 
and evil. The new and startling doctrine was the 
divine mission of Mohammed, the apostle of God. (See 
AlOOBAV, Tol. I.) Besides the Alcoran, Mohunmiedans 
generally receive the Horiiia, or traditions, which eoni- 
prises acts and sayings of Mohammed not contained in 
the Alcoran. Mohammedanism, like Clnistianity, has 
nnmemoB diOerent seots, who dilfer from each other in 
ihrir dootrihes and forms of worship. There are (i\o 
fhndamontal points of religious practice which arc 
BpSdally enjoined on Mohammedans ; \ix.,'puri(ioution, 
prayer five times n day, fasting, almsgiving, and the 
.pngrimago to Mecca. Waabitigs and piirHii'ations 
ira enjoined ns necessary preparations for the duty of 
prayer, and for reading or touching the Koran, iSce., 
'w the praotioo of religion is founded ujnm ehnvnli- 
' ' aeas, whi<m is the one half of faith and tho hoy ofj 
prayhr." In every town tho faithful arc invifeU to 
prayer by the public crier, or miuv./in, when tho 
. Moslem rnwr perform Iiis pruyers in any docent ]>laep, 
‘..a!iee|)t on nriday, when ho is hound to porrunu ttiem 
iii tho mosque. Fasting is regarded as a duty of so 
great monieut, that the prophet used to say that it 
Was the gate of religion, and that ** the odour of the 
mouth of him that fasteth is more grateful to God 
than that of musk.” Almsgiving is not strongly 
inoalcatcd in general ; fiut every Moslem who is not 
poor is obliged to give the fortieth part of Ins projierty 
fo the poor. The pilgrimage to Mecca is deemed set 
seoessary that it is said that he who die.s without 
Mrformiiiff it "may as well dio a Jew or a Chnsti.an.** 
They are forbidden the use of wine or swine’s flesh, 
and are prohibited from gaming and usury. On its 
tirst promulgation, tho doctrines of Islam spread with 
amazing rapidity; and in twelve ycar.>i tho whole of 
' Arabia had embraced that faith. I'he exten^non of 
the power of the Arabs soon carried this religion into 
other , countries ; and Syria, Persia, and Norlhorn 
Africa were compelled to submit to their power and 
to reoeivo their faith. At tho beginiiiiig of the 8th 
eentory they orossed over into Spiiiii, one province 
after anotlier was speedily subdued, and for nearly 
800 years the Saraoens retained a doniiniun in that 
country. In Asia they advanced eastward tp India 
and China; and in the former oouutry they fonnded 
vast empires on the shores of the liidu^ and Ganges, 
whjioli for a long time were strongholds of Ishimism; 
but in tho latter country their progress wms soon 
Itayod. Fresh energy wuaiafusca into liic IVTonlem 
eommirnitics by the oceosilMrof the Seljook Turks; 
both they and their suocesSotU, tho 0.sinunlis, volun- 
tarily receiving Islamism ftrom tho veiy people they 
conquered. The Ottoman rulers gradually under* 
mined the Byzantine empire, whioh at length fell with 
^ taking of Constantinople in 1453. Tho power of 
we Iriam was now at its neight ; and for a time the 
^rks were tho terror of Italy, Hungary, and Qormaiiy. 
Jkeiy power, however, soon began to fail. Sicily was 
met to them; and in 1493 their last strongholds in 
were taken, lu the interior of Aftiea, Moham* 
ihedanism baslonj; been making peaoeable conversions. 

H usewflamongraeos inferior in civilization 
Bfnooans, this rjeligion has b^xi losing 
wit has been bronght into cobtaot with 
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throughout the eateBbof tiio Moh«o|iMaii world, and 
has gndnallf kiadlod tiMtto.««ittldlittte of f^rao and 
anoompromistng hostili^ tothe Christian name wlneh 
have mairifestfad ttanattvas wititiit tho lagt^iOw f^hra 
in so bloody a manner in India, Arabis^ BMknm 
Africa, and Syria. These feelings, however,- avo WOt 
participated in by the more enlightoaad among the 
Mohammedans,— those who have seen and tssted the 
fruits of Christian civilization. They >no longer ezlnbit 
any eonfldenoo in the power of tho Iskm. Tho ootsl 
number of Mohammedans at the present titu is 
estimated at about 160.000,000. In Enrope they aro 
almost confined to Turkey; and even there they fonn, 
in the European part of it, a minority of tbe'pimnlation. 
They prevail in Asiatic Tnrkey, Persia, AJf^oaiiistan, 
Belooohistan, Arabia, and Tartary, and are largely 
represented in India, Asiatic Bussia, and the M^ay 
Archipelago, and to some extent in China. Tfaeir 
number in Asia is estimated iit about 60,000,000; In 
Africa, Mohammedanism is still the prevail^ n^gion 
in tho entire north; and its rule extends for aenm 
eastward and into tho centre of the continent, anmber- 
ing, it is believed, not fewer than 100 , 000,000 souls. 

Moidoku, mojf-dore' (Port.), an old gold coin of 
Portugal, valoo *20ii. lUi. 

Moms, moyre (Fr. louded, or watered), a term ap- 
Xilied to a variety of .ittfaetured textile goods. The 
production of this w.^t^red eflect is usually called noire 
antique, and is principally used in making the broad silk 
for lodie.i' dresses. It is a superior kind atnatoring, and 
(lie diSereiit modes by tihicli it is effooted are kept le* 
f-rel by the tnnireurs, or caleuderers. Tho efthot is not 

{ iroduced during the spinning, weaving, or dyeing, but 
>y glassing the fabric through cylinders, hot or cold, 
embossed or }ilain, and, sprinkling the silk with water or 
not, by folding layers of silk over each, either roetan- 
gnhirly or diagonally, mid other methods by which 
various degrees of moire can bo produced. Certain 
threads, either of the warp or weft, which happen to 
receive most pressure, have tho most gloss ; eotne are 
flattened, and tho reflection from their surfaoes be- 
oomes more or less glu.s8y, according to the ani;^ from 
which it is viewed. This produces the brilliant play of 
light and shade called moire, or waierina. 

Moir^ Mj&talliquk, mojf'»re met-nUieey, is a beau- 
tiful crystalline appearance given to tin plate by 
lirushing over the heated metal a mixture of 9 parts of 
nitric acid, 3 of hydrochloric ucid, and 4 of water. As 
soon as the crystals appear, tho plate is quickly washed, 
dried, and varnished. 

Mor.iKS. (5erTxETB.) 

Molasses, mo-Hte'-see (Sp. melaza), a term ampliad to 
tho brown viscid uiicrystallized syrup produeed In the 
innnufactaro of sugar. It is alLowcd to drain from the 
ea<.ks into a cistern befuro the sugar is sent away Ihom 
tho plantation. Molasses is employed in the prepara- 
tion of Bjiirits of wine. The syrups wliieh remaia after 
sugar passes through tho processos of a refining-hduse 
tiro suniotirocs called molasMB, but are more generally 
known as treacle, (Sec SuGAA.) 

Moi.a, mole (Dan. mol), (Talpa esropea of 
lanuiDus).— This animal belongs to the family Ta^pidoe, 
of which it may bo taken as the type. The molee-aro 
small quadrupeds, having their bodies neark «f a 
ejlindrieal form; the neok short and thick; utWhead 
tapering to a pointed snout ; the fore limbs very rilort 
and strong; the foro feet of great breadth, behig 
furnished with remarkably long, strong, rnsfl itriught 
claws ; the hind feet small, with slendfr riawBi the 
eyes minute, and concealed by the ftir; iHitr taft 
short and slender, and the hair aofl and ^redterty. 
Moles possess six incisors in the uppor, and eight in 
the lower jaw; and seven grinders above, and six in 
the lower jaw. The canine teeth are large and jtiiguiav, 
being* compressed. Their pointed uuazle. atkwaf fere 
feet, and »arp teeth, enable them to taakatiieli way 
underground without much diffiottl^. The ebmmon 
mole is about five or six inches long, and the wtiottr of 
its fur is usually Uaek, alihoogh ue tint trgries ooo- 
siderably team that colour down to white. 
worms form its prineipsl staple of food, 
also feeds on nwgt, snails, and spiall Jnimdtsk. jIt 
lives the grealef of ita time uta 
l^urs inoassaattir in excavating ' 
down whkh tt aaa MU mid ptooiftwl 
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t tfoeviw. it in* aMIv* of Omt Britftiai 

_.j Motfaor it taS^ in tb» Aptoataat, la 

^^&»iaoirLia AftoioMofer, MoLmnnki* Tmoaoj, 
Olmn., ife m ooaoBYed feh»t bodies eeu 
fad divided into indivisible atoms, each having a definite 
unUhm weight and general oharaotor. These nltimate 
particles ere general!? in this country called atomt, 
vrhtle those ere called moleonles which are constitueut 
or aggregaied into a heterogeneous whole If the spe* 
o«flo nature of ^ese molecules wore known, and the 
laws of the foiCos that rolam them, whelhor these 
iorces be of attraction or repulsion, it is evident that 
we should bare the ti iio key to tell the changes and 
seouenocs of the material univers< A numbei ot 
atmmjptB has been made to construct theories on this 
ground, Buflicieutlv goneial enable the iiiqiiiicr t> 
avoid lestrictive conditions, and at the same time to 
afford a base for aide and important Lonclusionit 
One of (he earliest explorers m tlio held of mob enhu 
Iheenes was Boscovich, who asserted that matter did 
not consist ol solid pnrtieks hut of mere mathematn h 1 
centres ol forces 1 och bod? is suppobed bv hia theoi y 
to be made up ot a nuinlu i of (,t(UMtii hI pouts, 
liom which iminite loroes loUowmg (titan mat lie- 
matical laws, lu iiitiie ol wliicb the lorccs heiome at 
ceitam siiiail distances atti (Ctn< , aud at certain oth« i I 
distances rcpuNiM , and at giiater distant ts again ( 
Httiactive **] rom tbcsi fonts tl the points uiiso| 
the cohesion ol tin parts 1 1 the same bod} , the it cist 
anoc which it oxcilts aunnst thcprtssuii ot an »th i 
body, and, lliislh, ti I itfia t not (.rintition win h 
it exerts upon I odus it a dthtaiuc — (Whiwdl 
Ht^torv of *S lewf /ic Idt /* ) Mi tfroie, Q t , n r 
lately has followed up th< sid pit m hia invt gti„ iti i s 
concerning tin conilatioii tl thcplusicalioices (wl i I 
fse). The most impuitint woilt on (besulqcit u 
those of (iauss on * rernstiial Magnetism iml i)i 
Simon Geoigo Ohms ** t outnbnti ms to Mobtuhii 
Ph?Hca In the latter w >rk, Olini siippoiia that 
ultimate me bonks have both tt wp/c and /ofot puwciM, 
ami on the ground of this li^putlirsis, atteni) (s t> 
educe a compute sistoiu Irom which (bi pbcii iiunu 
ot light, heat and <lc(tricity iieccsaaiil} aiid harino 
niously Qow forth 

Moiuci LK, 1 to' h kulfi ( 1 1 ), a term um d iti Cbi m 
to signify the constituf nl particles ot I odu s 1 In v ui 
divided into int( giant aud (onstitmnt mobiui 
Integrant moloeulos have similar pioicrtus t> tho 
mass, aud aie, tbeicfire, nreiplo nr ( mip( und as tl < 
mass IS eitbi i one >«* th( ntln i Dins a mass il }>iii( 
metal consist** ot integrant jarlichs, cub of win b 
bM metallic iiioputits bimilnr to those p s(nbcU by { 
the whole muss In the bnme munuer, a miss ol ull y 
eonsuta of iiitegrnit partnles eueh ot wli b is i 
oompuand of the difi lent metals forming tin til \ 
Wlmn a compound iiiU giant me kill] e I d(( nip i 
wearrne at the constituent mik ul s Ow^cn and 
hydrogen arc thus the cunstituiiil xuoUcnlis ot an 
integrant mob c ule of water 

Moan'KAi tthytryut>)t a genus of aiiininis that 
bekmg to the order hodenUa or (tint , und ur» 
nafives of the Capa of Good Hope It is ubiut th 
else a rabbit, and burrows unuergjuun 1 , like itu 
prototype the mole, throwing up Uige hill u ks, wbic li 
age exceedingly dangerous to travellers on liorseiiac 
There aro two varieties of this *inuii il at the Cape 
one oallcd tho sand mole (Vaihjfertjntt iNanfimic*), just 
dMoribed, and the other tho Cine mole rat (L 
eapensuQi is called “bleaa moll '* by tho Dutch 
j^ird's hnqicloptBdta 

Hots, Waixx (See Dcc&hzlt ) i 

JUousiSTS, MIC IB the name of n sect in the j 

^i paai Catholic chuich, which adci}it«*d the opinions 
of Holina, a 6 pani;th JchUit and protessor ot theology 
ai Bvera, in Portugal (I'lSj—lbOO) In order to rc 
nm>ye the difficultly attending tho doctrines of pre- 
dedCmMion and freewill, and to reconcile the janing 
opinions of JLugufltmcs, Ihomista, semi Fciagiaiis, 
|S |4 others, he bad recourse to (he hypothesis that the 
(Mwee of predestination to eternal glory was founded 
uuipli a previotts knowledge and consideration of the 
^StHilia of the elect ^ that the grace from whose operk- 
tl^e merits are denvad. is not efficacious by its 
power onj^^but abio 07 tbo wmui of 


ome own wiU, and faMauaa it i 
QumunitaneeB mi wiuoh tho lia. 

hm knowledge vbieb is eaUsdsi 

that it wiU be effieaobiis, TIm 

that foreknowfedgo of ihtoro oontingai^at 
from an acquaintance with the natxwe ana $ 
rational beings, of the oiiousnstanoee in W 
shall be placed, the objects that shall be pn 
them, and tho infiuonee of these upon tbei 
Ihis doctrine was so m violently assailed, fSpffnMi 
the Domiuieans , and at length Pope CfienMSit 1 
appointed a («oiigr( gatioii to investigate the d 
Opinion was so nine h divided upon the tahjeot. b 

pope decided that both dnotnnos (that Of 

and that of his opponents) might safely bo 
m the Churc li 1 ho Mohnisis, how ever, soon dj«||iii&r« 
as other views mvoUitig Mio question of pwidetTOlWHS 
and gr ice we I e advanced (See JsvsxirxBTa.) 

Moli a, m^t ~ltif \<* the name of a spiritual and }lldi||M 
uflK Cl among tin J urks, hupenor lo tho cadis or mdiPoW 
pidges, and having ''ivil and t riminHljunsdiotlMiaii^ 
towns or ittigo etistncts 0\cr the moUaa 
cadikskcrs, or supieino judges of the empire, Ww ut 
111 til dual) 

MoiiibCA, mil Im ki (Lit ). u olass ,of „ 
brl nc,ing to tUn ^e((lnd giiat division of the _ 
king 1 mi, huinotirivtiealjy 1 tiguated as being 

out I. bacjel one Mollasca luai bo biiefly dCK 

to 1 ( iininnls covered with a soft moist aain, ]ltl0St|7 
f( rming ove i the back a duplication, fiee at the nteri» 
gin, 11 I tcimi 1 nmanfh 1 bo hood ismoreor^es 
dis met M Initiished with tenincl<*B, and lb often pte* 
\ul d with two ‘'jc Jh( hell 18 ■'alcaroous, mosiiy 
univ live in ^unie this cove i mg is ninllivahe, m a few 
11 1 II ul till I 111 others absent ullogothoi fheor|^a 
)1 c r( u iti 11 and respiration are* gouerafiv distinofi, and 
tin hdiit IS always aurhe A nenous ring ift i^O 
nioniid tin as iph igiH, ^hile the nerves pioceedfi^ 


l,ingli<i, an vain us ID number, and aiejmn gg ajj ty 


iireitcd to the peripheral paits of the bod 


Rupp s< B 1 bat the* ve ins ol molluscous auimels {MV* 
lernithe fiinetions of absoibent vessels, their blc^ 
IS ot H white 01 bluish white rolour, and appears fo 
c ntnin a Hmallor portion of (Ibriii than vorteb^ated 
anini ils 1 lieso iiiiirl k s are attac he*d tovarione po^ty 
1 lilt ir skin, forming three tiss\i( s, which are snore OT 
ksi (( m) 1 X and donsi . Lbi ii motions consM, MUB* 
cipillv < (oitractions in diffei cut direr bonf, VKMeb 
} r fur e ii fki tions and prolongatn ns, or relaxil(icitt|t w 
tin ir V ai i uh pni ts I y whu b in< ura they creeps ftyttlf 
(iml«tci/r upon objeets jUHt os the form of those 
muyptimit, but as the bmbs are supported I 
(uluti d und solid le<ve is, tin y cannot proceed r.^ . 

r bv b ipq to continue tho leniarlu of^yAfr^ 
lint I t> limn J tht mis txUomely great, «g ^ 
t 1 11 •. I r a 1 mg Limn afti r they are divided* 

I III M II tk'^d, ve ly scnsiliic, and usually covere 
i biiino 11 tint oo/eR from itR pores Ko pgrl 
igau < } smell I as 1 een di«cu\(red in them, 
tJir> p stbit Rcnsc, it nia>, howover.posb 
hi I m ilio entire Bkin All (ho ate pbala, orachL^ 
ill lb ] (111 und part o( the gnateropoda and] 
podi I » (lest tide of oycR 1 ho cephalopoda, t 
uth#i li uni, have them quite as compl catod ksM 
w um bio (lei uuunals, tiny abo poswss the 
Hilt} hi iiig Ri pplied with organs of heitfilvgt 
(h \ u< the onl> cla'S m wlnrli the bruin 
di^cuiciol to be iiiclohed iii a paitioalar eairt^^^ 
hex b e ally all inolluse>« have more or leeiV^^Mnfi 
lopment of tho akin termed the manUe# i^k hliP|ie ' 
stated, and tins is often narrowed info a 
forme 1 inle^ a pipe, hollowed into a saf, dv sg 
and divided iii tho form of fins The noM ^ 
aic those in which tho mantle is simpl? 

Ol fleshy, most frequently, however, it 
thickness one or several laniioiD, of a giir 
IS more or less bard, and ts dr^^ " 

always increasing m extent as Wi 

because the recent layers always outadgs 

When (his substance remsim * * 

ness of the mantle, it ' 
term nakt d molldaea. . 

BO much developed (bet tha 
can find sbeUar faatieetii it» ta t 
iffaxed 







T]i»«bfU« «Vft mtow, Mnd dfifltet in ferm, eolonrf ittfo 
liftd*,iQl»lwn 0 ^«liA briUuw Sooi*w» aiUoMreoiifl, 
«re homy, ana Hhvy tltfvrs eomsitt af 
tn al t w dapadtad in Jmn, and aiodad from the aktn 
fUkdar tb# epMermii, like the enaniel eorerini* the 
nail*, hernia, ao«Iea» and teetit of other animela. All 
modes of mastioftthm and deelatition oan be traced in 
the m<dbMea. Their stomaons are sometimes simple, 
at other times omUipte, and frequently provided with 
•pwuUaraifatoiny, while their intestines are variously 
prolonged, ' Th^ commonly have aslivary glands, and 
always a large Hver, but neither«paucrcfis nor in«sen> 
tm, several, also, have secretions which are pccn« 
to themselves. Their modes of generation vary 
' ' eqitsfderably. Several possess the faculty of self-im- 
pSSfOOtion; others, althoogh hermaphrodites, have 
nMttOfareofprooai intercourse; while many, indeed, 
have the sexes distinct and separated. Sortie, again, 
n90''rMporous, others oviparous ; the eggs of the lal- 
tsip IHte sennetimee enveloped with a shell, more or less 
IntirA, bnt sometimes covered with a simple viscosity, 
earieties of the digestive and generative pro- 
' 4Mses are ftmnd in the samo order, and sometimes in 
the same family. The mollusca, in general, appear 
to be animals that are but slightly developed, poa* 
•eitadofbut little industry, and which are onlv pre- 
iMved by their l^oanditv and vital tenaoity . Mollitaes 
, evmimrt nearly everv siibatancc, both nnini.'U nud vego- 
taUe, into food, which souio take in a decomposfd 
etete, while others will only cut such siilistniieeK ih tire 
perfMtly fresh, 8omo are torre.stnul, whd«^ otluM*s 
inhabit only the sea and fresh waters : a few varie- 
ties are also amphibiouH ; but this (‘ln<ii m niiieh 
.Mttfiefcedv^ in number. The uses and ativantagen of 
' nip^ttSM are various. Some supply fond lo niun, 
wf^' others supply nutritive provender to lunH and 
ilShM. Their shelly coverings are uho ennvertr'd into 
useful articles of commerce, and the celebrated Tyrian 
d^ of the ancients w'us made from the vein<4 of diderent 
amllf termed fturpufxi by tJio Komuns. 'J'ho ruolliises j 
are divided into numerous classes, aeoording t<i th^ir 
structure; those possessed of a slicll with one valve 
are termed univalve mollusca, and arc furniBhed with 
ft distinct bsa<l ; from which circumstance they are 
oalled weepkahttg. Those are divided into tlirno 
classes, the first of which is termed,—!. CephuhpoJa, 
or mU^JUheg, These have thoir feet, or, strictly 
speaking, arms, altaclied to tlm head, forniiiig a circle 
ruundtiramonth. (dkrCuTrr.B-vrsii.) — 2, The nett class 
^tbefam, Omieropodaj or gnailg, which Cuvier divides 
into several orders or divisions, aeoording to tho struc- 
ture of the gills ; as the Pulmonarin, jyitJibranrhiuttif 
Ig^^Hnokranekiataf TgcHbranchiata, Jlcttropothi, Peel ini- 
bfunahhifn, BattWtranehiatat and Ct/chbi'ancbiafa. — 3. 
The third edass of the univalves is termed Pferopoda, 
which swim in tho sen with a pair of fins that exteml 
outwards fVom the sides of the head. The subdivision 
CKo of Linnaeus, of thisolass, is the type of tho whole : 
the fhmily Pteropoda are mostly hermapliroditul. Tho 
aetphalouii, or blvalvo molluscs, arc divided into two 
daeses.'^l. the Cb»iofti/5s«i, and se<*oiully tho Brtiehio- 
jKiiat both of wbinh classes have been united into one 
order by later naturulii»ts. Tho respiratory apparatus 
of these is externally situated, and is placed cftlier 
bstereon the mantle and the body in the form of plates, 
or in the eubetanoe of tho mantle itself. Tloside** tho 

g veral classes which have been catalogued, there is 
it another, called the Tunieata, which are dcslitnto 
ith of head and dtell. Onvier, in his supplement to 
Mcdtusc^ in bis great work, says that the diseases of 
tbeseanimals are not very numerous, but vet very little 
isknowu about them ; and he puts forward tho query 
whelhec oysters In a stato of groenness, as they aro 
Ofm oWrved to be, ought not to bo regarded ns 
Mherithy.^JS^f. Cuvier’s jRkme Animal; .Hoeven's 
JSMAcoIi ^ fto. &o. 

mObOCHj MotxcR, or Mblcbor, mo'doh was tlie 
ijiKionM |tod of the Anunonites, and is frequently 
in BoHpture. It is highly probable that 
addicted to tho worship of this 
fer^y biiHjro they came out of Kgvpt j and Moses in I 
jjtoggtal fdMes fftrbtds them, under pain of death, to I 
15ES5?*? Aihlrcn to Moloch. Solomon, seduced I 
built a high place for him; and ! 
flPI*****®h lltatiftted hia impiety hf making his son pass j 


ihfoogli iibft fttci to Mhtooli. The fffotolty cMithwet' 
from tbMi fime, ehihfrg iff'tfaft vi^ of snd 

Hinnom, till the captivity^ aHer which ^1 oftoM 
wovehip dlsappcfte. There afwvuton* ^ghwb fth to 
what is meant by **eatiiBhigtoi>ftis thresh' 

Some think that the oUldimi leaped over afl^'eaevei 
to the idol; others that they passed between two 
fires; and others that they wereTeeJtybnroed in -toe 
fire by way of sacrifice to the god. The lut onfarion 
seems the most probable, anu to accord most with 
portions of Scripture in which it is mm|tioned. Accord* 
ing to some accounts, the imago or the god was of 
brass, seated on a throne of the same metal, and with 
arms extended, as if to rnnbrace some one. Whett 
sacrifices were ofTered to him, the image was heat^ 
from within, and the miserable viotim was placed 
within the arms, its cries being drowned by a great 
noise of drums and other instruments. Too place 
where these sacri lines were offered was so abhorrent to 
the minds of the later Jews, that they emplc^ed ItC 
name to designate the place of future torment. Sfolooh 
IS sometimes identified with the Phcsnician god IBaal. 

Molucca Brrrius. (See Elrocabpus.) 

Molyiidrnltw, mo-tif/-de-num (Gr. motubdaina). In 
Clinm., "vTiibol Mo., equivalent 4fi, spec. grav. 8'fi26,— 
» rare nifttal found i» lature principally as the bisnl- 
filiiiie, in nohemia ii Sweden. It is also found oxi- 
dized in combinatio*. with load, as molybdate of lead. 
The iiiotfil i** obtained by roasting the bisulphide in 
oTecMs of air, and niiving the remaining mnlybdic acid 
into a ]>asto with oil and charcoal. If this be exposed 
to the heat of a smith's forge, it is redueed to the 
metellic state as a while, brittle, dilllcultly fusible 
masi. Tt forms three oxides,— theprotoiide, deutoxide, 
and teroxido. The two former are possessed of baaio 
propHrtics, ond form salts ; the latter is molybdlc acid, 
the only import ant solt of which is the phospho- 
niohhdnte of soda, which is a test for ammonia. The 
Hiilplio-molvbdafes of the alkalies are beautihil irides- 
cent niefnllio suits, riviilling in brilliancy the rosanilino 
and iTiuroxide noTupounds. Its other componnds am 
unimportant. 

mo-men'-tum (Lat.l, in Mech., a term 
np]>1icd to express the quantity of motiou in amoving 
bodr; in other words, tho impetus of the came. Tha 
moinentum is always equal to the velocity multiplied 
into tho weight, (ly^c Tmprttts.) 

Mon A Gills \r, mon'-d-kiam (Lat. monachng, a monk, 
from Gr. monachog^ solitary), is used to denc^e the 
monastic system of life which liaa prevailed in the 
Cliitreh from n very early period. Some Protestant 
historians are of opinion that monaohism was originally 
foreign to primitive Christianity, being adopted from 
tlie Alc.xundriiui philosophy; others, arain, hoM that 
its rise wan owing to circumstances within the Church 
itself, particularly the hardships to which it was ‘ex- 
posed, bv which many of the believers were driven from 
their homes and compelled to seek for safety in desert 
]daees. Long before the rise of Christian monaohiamf 
the Essenes m Palestine, and the Jewish sect of tiio 
Therapeutm iu Egvpt, seem to have formed regular 
coramiinities of nscotios. Christian momudiism insy 
be regarded as having its first beginning in the 2na 
century, when wo find some aseettes who lived in 
celibacy end voluntary poverty, and shunned inter- 
course with tho world. They, however, lived itolated« 
and not in oommunities. The father of monaebism 
proper is generally agreed to have been Antoity, who;, 
in the year 30.5, colleoted a number of asoetfos into 
nn assneinted commnnity in Bgypt, and rmlated 
their mode of living by fixed roMS. His disoiple 
Hilnrion soon after undertook the same toing in 
Palestine and Syria. Almost at thesame time, Attoea, 
or Eugenius, with his associates Oaddanasand Atytus, 
introdneed this mode of life into Mesopotsntia and 
the neighbouring eountoim. These were imitatid by - 
many others with so muoh suooess, that In a libors' 
time all the East swarmed with persons who, ' 

doning tho ooeapatioos and oonvenieaees of a^' 
all interoonrse with society, pined away amidto'yinDiis, 
hardships, hunger, and safTiMnng, in ontoer to'toatolisilK 
a closer communion with Ood and his angsISn.Ignntfrii;* 
the fact that they were living in ofibosition to tbbtrti#' 
spirit of ChristUoitj,' wKteh Chrises toEva^ 

the benefit of omen, and to let light ao thieo 






iliat oth«i«M«iac thnlfggod aodn 

the uliu^s ; Iwt vlio ecnv^^A it ttiiihtr it 

Affc^mvatf St. Karim, 4Ata Mltbratad 
bHlk^ of SToimi, arected apme montatenaa in <a^ul, 
and by bia axample and diaeontaaa pvodnoad auoh an 
aSbot. that two thousand monka are said to have 
aaaembtod at hla fanenl This way of life gradoally 
extended otes the other countries of Europe liio 
aaeieot aumka wore not like the modern, disiin^utsbcd 
into orders, but took their names from the plat os which 
they inhabited, or were dntingmshul by (hoir uiflcrcnt 
nope oi liTlng , as— 1 the Anchorets, who lived aloue 
in private ceUs in the wilderness , d tho Copnobiti i 
woo hved in community, several of them in tho s tmo 
home, under tho direction of a siiportoi and 3 S «ra 
bites, dr strolling nonbs, who had no hxed rule or rem- 
dance. The drat and last of these came gr idually to 
be abaorbed m tho regular Cmnobite osetim, wlmh 
waa prlnetpally regarded by tbo Church, and most 
under Its direction Onginally, monks uirenomoic 
than laymen, whoso olhca, soys Jerome, ** is not to 
teaoh but to mourn *' Xot only were they pr hihdt d 
the priesthood, but pnests wtro oipreisU fpdnbitel 
from becoming inonLe Pope Sineuis uas ttu hr t uh > 
oallad them to the cleric ite, on tho occosi m ot u gn it 
scarcity of priests which the ChnrLh was ih n up 
posed to labour aodor , and smeo ih it tiiiw the prit sN 
hood has been usually united to the mou istu il proiis 
sion. The manner of admissu n to the num isti life 
was nsnally by some change ot habit or diiss, not to 
signify any religious mysttir, but onlj to evprt as their 
gravity and contempt ot the wot 11 i s 1 mnrrw 
or profession was requued at their adieus nort, but 
tb^ underwent triouni«d proliation, during wliu h time 
they were inured to the eserciscs of the monsstu liio 
If after that bma they chose to continue the s ime 
exeroises, they wore with lut furthi r cercni >ny idnuttcd 
into tho ooromuaity riiey were also of lihcity to 
retnm at any time to secular lit again Vip w is any 
solemn tow o( poverty require I, though it was usual 
for men volantanly to disposo ot tluir es*at s tor 
ebantaUe purposes before they enten 1 into ucim 
amnity Tnomonaatones weiec inni > 1> divided mt 
several parts, and pripei offii ors app » utod oir r c th 
of them Over every ton m inks wa a tf aunt 1 1 
dean, and over every hundred a r iM/ n i ^ Al ivt 
these were tho jiah en.oi fit hers cl th n m sin «s 
called also the abbots oi piesi lenls 1 hi > u im ri t 
the dean was to exact eve*-} m in n aiU liisl , m i t > 
bnuff it to the csconomni, oi steward, who f i\< a 
monthly account ot it to tho (ather ir bPk t , f x as 
the monastenoB at that time had no st m hug i< icnu< s 
lA the monks were oblige I to exeniHi il rm'iolvcsin 
bodily labour, so as to maintain tl cni»e1v( s and n H lx 
burdeneome to others The monk flat did n twork 
wae viewed ee no better than a i iv tins d ti ml r 
Awards the close of tho 5th cf ntuiy, the mi nks wl 
formerly lived only for Ihcmaolves in s litirv 
retreats, and had never thought of ansaniing any r ink 
IB the Ohurcb, came to be gradually end nei with 
siioh hopourable privileges and wenllh that fh y 
soon found themselves to bo m a position cf grcit 
power and mfluence Tho fimo of their pi tv uul 
SSBC^tywas very groat, anl the pasbion of ir cling 
edifloes and convents for thor bi u hi w is < •in u d 
beyond oil bounde A new epoch in the )i st i v ol 
wOnlem monaohism began with Beni diet o( Nuroia 
whose mle f<HS9) came gradually luio general uai, 
iransfofmiDg the previously independent c'lmiuuint es 
into a Inmrobicm religions order It becomo the 
bond of union ftir most of the western convenis, but 
the BSany Ibyours received from eburth, siite, aud 
indiridnels, facilitated the growth of moral con option 
to a great extent, end called forth repeated attempts 
ntxemrm; so that for many centuries the history of 
mopgSjbMm prosentB a contimitd struggle uf reformers 
srith tbe larity. ndifference, or immorality obtiiniog 
m a dnatof or Jessac nomber of the convents of tbeir 
the earber of these reformers were 
Ifiltof Amne, who died esi, and whose eommen- 
o tm Tide of St Benegiet esji^ed a hivh 
Bsnwe, who beeame abbot or Chn^ SIQ, 
UKd thelbfxiid»tioh of^eoegtogatmiiof Clnoyf 


Bomosld, who Ibnnded iho 
m Itxaa} end ChMtlbeH 



Towaxde the eadof the lllb eralery sneeatl 
oian and Carthusian oideni, fbe oroeT of tMk . 
the Hospiftiliers, fte. The trailSke ipWst df 
brought aliont a nwon of the iBonaitieWf^ 
life, and henoe oroee thevariowndhtafroiMtoNi; m 
tbo Kmgbte of St. John, the Temptam, tha ^ — 

Knights, the oiders of St. Jage. Oakatsava, 

&L Ihe large increase of orders oi^ed T 
opposition, and the connoil of LaSeraa, to 1' 
a lesulntion that no new order should be 
Nntwithstanding this prohibition, there aUKMl 1 
dtalcK arose an entirely new dass of c "* 
monduants, including the Franoiscaiis, ! 

C crruelites, Aiigiistinians, and others, who t' 

a now en in the hislory of western monsdbivn. 
ilircotid their attention more partieolarly h 
lower orders ot society, among whom thc^ boaMM 
iiry populai Tiiey spread with great rapi^y, fd#** 
h 1(1 ni iiiy importiiiit pi ivileges oouterred on thsM bR 
t he pc pes vei nl or their members filled the 

otiii es m i ho Chiirc h, even to the papal choir. Itt Wh 
Itth t entiirv, a general degeneracy oi monaohllttgiH^ 
nil till d, unltl tit li ngth tho name of monk came too# 
ilm >Ht synonymous with ignorance, rodeoasii OBfi 
(* 1 1 1 V spi'cu s ot immoriihty 1 he dawn of tide Befogs 
miiti >n 111 the Ibth century had an important mflnene# 
oil t'liHstatoof things, ana strong efiorts were mode to ^ 
( nt ire c a m re stru t ohservaneo of the rales of the f9» 
pc cti\ e orders 1 he council of Trent paased a nstobsK 
ot regulations for the mternal management ofraligleiia 
h nises Several new ordere were formed upon im« 
proied rules, the most famous of which is thto ot toi 
JcHitifs who were, moir than any other order, tUMdr 
the ibsolute power ot the pope. Bkiice the BeftHtinair 
tion however, monoehism eannot be eatd to have 
mntiifcstod any inherent vitality or power; end With 
the iidinneo ot modern civilization its highest meaniDC 
and onlv consenative use arc gone An account of 
the prm ipal inoiiiistic orders wm be found under their 
uwu names in other parts of this work. The number 
if inouasii institiilions in 1860 was estimated aa 
(dlows — Male treUrs and congregations, (U, mth 
w ith al >ut 7 , 0 ( 3 estal iishments and 100,000 membscf | 
iinnlo or h rs and congregations, 9%, with 9,217 bonssf 
111 t a little m ire than 100,000 members At pretenfl 
til y are most nunioroas -mil influoutiol in 7ranoe» 
on I iiltii it ill Belgiam In Austria since 1848 they 
(i lu njr t with mni h support and eiu ouragement. Ifi 
'^pun ond 1: rtiignJ they have been olmost enlinto' 
Hunressi i, and in Italy, in conseqaeuoe of recant 
ei nti they hive bicn very much reduoed 
M h im I ^iriiuders, andMilmansfAareAJERitortoi 
llilyots Iftiff ire thg Ordre» Mon(uHqtie»t 
G orhi hto drr JIT ^hgorden, Montidmnbert'e Jus# 
Ml if$ de I Occident 

Me van mo mJ {Or enmoe, aonit).— luIfat.Hlsttf 
this t>*ri)i IS givdi to tho simplest jkiod Of fmnato 
uiimu) ule In Metaphysics, the word, aceordbe to 
[ ( il iiitr I*' u>( d t • lU nrte a simple aubeUnee, barisfi 
nr piHs, aenrn; und siibstance being an aggrregato 
it R riif le siibst ill cs or monads. The besis of Uio no« 
ij ul theory lies in the variooe philosophical syitcWt 
ot 1>( m irritus, Zeno, and Epicurus. Iieibrntawastuto 
lirst to ai rang! the diScrent theories in a mtem. 

Monas iiiaws, mo uor'-ke-dfu, m Beuea. 

Wl ri n sef t oi ChnstiAiis that arose about tha end oC 
thr 2nd eeutiiry , and insiatdi upon the unity or otttt* 
nr Rs ot G ut, as oppose 1 to tho oonmooly reoemd 
trine of three ptraons in the Godhead. The uptoiMast 
of this doctrine, however, diffhred gftoliy ItotodMIlt 
other on other points, more pavttcularlT rtyrtuff ^ 
nat lire of Christ , some of whom held mat hff Wf# fw 
himsell others, that be was a power or fiuudfiMitai 
ot the Deity, but that he did not exist aa n dtotolkf 
sou before his incarnation; whilst Othito t{ ' 
him only as a mere mao. Their opiniimaweto t 
nnlike those of the Unitmans of the ptomntd 

Mofaboht, flMa'<^%e(Gr.iRoaei,me»e, r 
government), m Pol., is that fbrm of i 
which the soprenm tower m toetod m \ 
single person. Of the three tonto of i 
demoersoT, ansfeodcaenr, andmoharoby^ 
most powerful; all the totow of ge? 


Mt to|[«tli«r aad united in ,tbo hn&d of one penotii 
^AO pen time eeny otit hfe plaiie wifih promptitude 
1 ^' deoieioii. Xn eome monerohlei, the trill of the 
•overeign ie uuoontroUkble s in othen, his authority li 
Mlteeilned by laws. The former ere termed despotio 
m nbsolute, the lajtter constitutional tnonarohies. ** To 
• OCQistitotioiial monereh the laws ere not manacles, 
bilk garlands. They adorn rather than oppress him.'* 
*''The ^eH-belng of a people is perhaps never so per- 
foj^y seonred ns under n constitutional monarchy, 
wnnim b, in foci, a republic with safeguards against 
retOluttoo ; or, rather, a commgnwealth under which 
the people do not learn the ‘sacred right of insurrcc- 
tum/ but aooompllsb all the uccessarr revolutions 


others are elective, where, on the death of a mouurrh, 
his sneoesBor is appointed by election, as was the uusc* in 
P^aUd before its dismemberment. Untorians usually 
.reolron four grand or nnivcntal monarchies,— the Assy- 
rian, Persian, Grecian, and Koman. The first of these 
oommenoes with Ninus, the son of HcIub, who reigned 
fo Assyria, built Nineveli, and captured Jlabylon nhout 
ai.e. 2()60. On the death of Snrdanapalus, the 
flan empire wan split into three kingdoms,— the Me- 
dliUj Assy rian, and Uabyloniiin. lliese mnnarchies 
eeasihoea separate until n.c. «(KJ, when A'^syn.' wn’» 
uBited to Media ; and in 588 the Unbyloniun liriiigdnm 
mut brought to an end by the conquest of Oyrus, who 
sbMtlfiithed the second gfcat monarchy, called the IVr- 
iian. This stood under alternations of glory and dis- 
'Aifor tUl the oonquering Alexander subjected the 
e(wnt|7 end laid the foundation of the Greek eminre, 
8^. That part of the Greek empire which com- 

f sd Maoedoiua, fell before the lluman gencrul 
iltua Pauliis, and was made a Koman province ; 
king, Perseus, and his sons, being carried eapfix'e 
to Borne. The Bomun monarchy, if dated from the 
building of the city, eonimcnccd n.c. 752. There first 
Jdifnea seven kings, and then consuls wore appointed, 
M- AOfi. The imperial monarchy conimenecd in the 
poimn of Julius OfDsnr, n.r. 48. On the death of 
Jovian, a.S. 303, the Kontnn empire was split into two 
diviaions, — the Western and Eastern. The former 
fell with the dcpa.sition of Kointilus Augustulus by 
Odoaoer,kingof the Heruli, a.d. 470 ; the latter, ns the 
ByganUnc empire, oontinued down to 1453. 

moWABSA, mo-nar'-dd (after Moiiarda, a Hpnnhh 
physieiau), in Hot., a gen. of the iiat. ord. Labiahe. 
The species M. punctata, commonly called horsemint , 
is used medicinally in the United States. This herb 
iwaembles tbe orilinory mints in its properties, but 
it is more stimulating. Af. Jiatulom is said to bo 
febrifugal. The leaves of Jlf. didyma and purpurea 
nre used as tea in North America under thcimnioof 
Oswego tea : the flowers of the former are said to 
contain the same colouring principle ns coohineal. 

. 'MdWASTBRT, «non/-iWer-c (Fr. woiioji/ere, liOwLat. 
fiioaa«fo«*iMia), is a religious house built for the recep- 
tipn i>f religious persons, whether it be abbey, jirior^, 
unnucry, or the like. More properly, however, it is 
bpplied only to the bouses of monks, mendicant friars, 
nnd nuns, tlid rest being called religious houses. {See 
MobaCSIBIc,) Tho following caloulation bu.s been 
made as to the number and wealth of tho religious 
houssB in England, dismantled and scattered, from 
first to last, at the time of the Reformation, so far as 
any evidonoe exists 

Ii^W^onaaterieB, of which we have the valu- 1 

GuUMonssteries 180 

BlffO^Pig to the Hospitallers IS 

CuHe8€» JM) 

Hospitals 310 

Ohantries and Free Chapels 2,374 

Total 3,182 

H^dea the firiars* houaea, and those sappressed by 

P Wouev, and many smaU houses of wMi^ wo have no 
lar aoeoaut. Tto tOear yearly revenne of the 
houses at the tuna of their dtssolation, so far 
have My Aoooant, teems to ]tave> baeu as 
»— ,, . 


Of .Wi-- .'JM^ Ul' t 

Of the lesser mortastenai of vbfoh 

have the valuation j- 

Knights Hospitallers* bead bouse ia> 

London J , , * 

Twenty-eight of their bonses in ihe| . ^ 

Friars* houses of which we have the 'I a 

valuation ) ^ 

Total £145[78nn 

Taking into account the value of money at the tfmo, 
—at least six times as mneh as at present, and oou- ' 
sidcring that ihe estimate of land is generally sop^ 
posed to liavo been much under tho real valtie, and 
making somo allowance for omissions, tho entin re- 
\oniiR8 of these bouses must have linen enormous. 

Mono AT, mun'-dai (Bax. Monandtsy, Ger. Siwiagm 
liflt. luncp dice, Fr. lundi), is the name of the seeoika 
day f^f our week ; so called from being formefly re- 
garded AS sacred to tho moon. * 

Monooliaw Kacu, mon-go' -U-iin, m one of theg|^t 
<‘flinf»lugical divisions of the human race. {See Rrs- 

NOliOOY.) 

:MoNaT, mtin'-e ax. mynet), the common medium 
rtfeiehango in civ i„ed countries, which the valuA 
ni coiumodities is ( atimated. Ihirier is naturally the 
first form in which commerce is curried on ; but tfaie 
mode of dealing is only suitable to a very rude state of 
society. Although, in every nation, this mode of 
dealing was the foundation of business, it was obliged 
to give way in timo. Without tho use of money of 
HOTuo kind, exchanges would soon have been embar- 
rusBcd, und th€> divisions of liihonr very imperfectly 
established. In diflerent countries, and at different 
times, ti grout variety of commodities has been em» 
ployed to serve as money ; but, before long, it was 
Ibiind that no commodity could bo naed as money 
iinlcs<4 it possessed certain properties First, that It 
should he a material having a value of its own { secon^ 
that it should be of sneh a value that every man sbould 
accept it in o-tchange for his property ; third, its value 
should he readily ascertained. vVben such a material 
as this is moulded into a particular form, and stamped 
with a mark which deiiotes its value, so that it it 
exclusively emydoyed ns an exchange for articles of 
value, it ‘is culled money, in distinction flrom tblose 
tti’lielcs which have value, hut are not used as a mediom 
of cxc'hnngc. At all periods, and in all countries, thfr 
metals scorn to have been used to serve the pnvpoies 
of money. Many other articles have been used ; snoh 
as paper, in ihe more highly civilised nations, and' 
cowrie-shells in Africa; but in all, the metals fonil 
some portion of the currency. Among the Ohineas, 
Kgypti.ins, rersians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
metal was employed as money, Movals are of greu 
utility, and have always been eagerly sought after for 
various ttseful and ornamental purposes; bnt the 
precious metals gold and silver are the principsl 
objects of desire. Tiiese, with some other m^alSf. 
easily changed from articles of value to irtirijeA of 
exchange. All nations as they advanced in trade gairh 
the preference to them, for the following reasonaj^ 
First, they derive value from tho smallness of tiioir 
quantities compared with the demand for them w tha 
ornamental and useful arts ; second, thgy OM hot 
liable to corrosion and deetruotion by use; third} thM 
are susceptible of minute division, and miiy be vssa 
iu email quantities or masses ; fourth, 

I transported, and their transportation to any dfafoaea 
costs only a small part of tlieir value; flfelw'^the 
quantity is increased by labour. For a univatsu 
renoy, the advantage of using the precious msA^ kl 
still groater, when it is not left foif private indivunilfla 
to divide, weigh, and fix the value of pieoes of 
but persons are appointed by law to d«oido,v9!b«t 
pieces shall be circulated os monsy, to atMus 
BO as to fix their weight and fineness, and 
them with the snpersorspUoa of the .sfithow . by 
which their issue is lapsed. The pices*. of 
so drcolated are cafied ootas. <fi'M 'Xkt'riM 

countries, the tl«ee metal*} gold} aUveri, and cAffiW* 
or brnns*} era vasy aoavMfonit Aabatmes 



iliiniliNtlire of eoikn, on wttomA 6i th» diffaf«iiq«t 
m ilM&F frfthie. OcIA «obM, etatniidog * hifb 

Vila# ui ft ftmftO wtaptu^ «r* tat Htrg# 

fWOnoeiito; ttUTer ootm wt tnaltor pijmeots; and 
fttnaMr. w bronsa eoin, for ihote^of lets talna • while 
all toe larfier ooina are nniUiplea ot the etnaller Par- 
aants bf iar^er ftmoants, however^ oannot be made 
oottreuenily in coins Promissory notes, bills, and 
Yirions forms of credit, have, therefore, been used as 
Bnbstittttea m this and other oonntiies Thise sub 
sjiituteS are someliraea improperly called monry Pi t . 
nlssory notes, or bills ot exchange, are only of the 
samevalaa as real money nhen thev can be icidilv 
^ aaoohanged for com , they lose their vulue as tlio credit 
of their isaner ainke This must be the case with all 
as il is called, and with all coins tssiud 
at a higher value than their real value (Set the 
articles on Bank, BAirKiiro, Biii^ of J nchinuf, 
ExOftatran, Cukufnc\, J&c ) In all oountnob wboio 
thansaoi coins ba« once been adopted, all vahus m 
oontrocts and other arrangements are ralcd or esti 
mated in money and in most cases it is eua* tid that 
coins ot the legal or standard weight and punt} rIihII 
be leral tender, and lo enact that uo legal protei ding<t 
shaUbe institutidon ueuount of any debt oi ptruninii I 
obligation against anv mdniduul who has nllei d 
liquidate the same by payment of an c lun lU nt 
amount of the com re<ngmz(d l)> the c iunti> Ine 
metal of which EngliHli silver coins aie inadt coiisists 
of ft mixture oi pure silvei and alloy, evciy o/ 
oontaining 11 or 2 dwt pure silver and lU dwt tilb ) 
These IJor are coined into bb shilliugs, si tint the 
money pound oi 20 shillings crntaina 1014 i\ giHiiis 
ot pure silvci and 1741 454 giains ot ul iiidaid si r 
The fliicnesj ot gold is esiiuinlcd by tint ^imih 
equivalent to 2^ dnt troy, the lliiist gold ii *>1 i 
to be 24 carats line The present standard cold c n 
siais of 11 parts (me gold iiul 1 put all ))r 1 ht s i\< 

reign, or tnenty shilling pit ct. contains II on ci m *< 
of toe gold uid ]2 i 274 grams oi stand ir 1 1 1 ] i 

order to prevent the i,ic it niconiciiieiKe iiul c >i 1 1 t n 
which would iioccssunly arise were privite lu I i i ils 
to oom monev, (lie gn% einmciits ci neiriy < try 
oinbied countrj h i\e uut only tsben upon thems u i 
the supply of the coins in urriilntion ('(fo AIint) Imt 
haveiouudit necessar} to inflitt siitre pcnilti s oi 
the loreing of com or the itilneation oi count ti it 
eouL It ts iounil, however that the best in<th lljr 
the prevoDtion of foigcrv lies m the m pr m m nt oi 
tbambnoofthe coma and the perkdi not tin lu^ 
ftod maohinery 

HonXUIACKT', won oa-e-rtt' se-e, m Hot, u t^n ill 
nftt. oisi. ol Iwetf sub c Ins j M n<nhftiH/ 

dem, eonsnitirig of eight genera ot fiogiant trt •< ti 
■hrm, chiefly natives of South America, but loun I 
ftlso in Australia, J iva, the Alaiintius, and >ien 
Zealand The flowe*s geiieniliy r< ‘•c mble th s 1 1 
Atherwp^rmaeta (which see) , but ihev dit r m 
always umng unuoxnal, in the longitudinal d hi ini 
of the anthers, and in tho absence oi leathery style i 
to the fruit 

MosriTXUX, tuhr* (Fr ), is the name of oi,e oi 
th« most celebrated of tbe lunch newspipei*. Jt 
was commenced as a daily lournal at Pans on 2Uli 
Nov , under the title ot Gazette Rationale ov le 
Ifontfetfr Viatereel At first it wa« asimpb garetic, 
without any ofUcial character, but on the 7th 
NivogftfOf the year VIII (17W), it was dedired an 
offleial organ and it still ooDtinues to bo the official 
organ of the French government Since IHll, it has 
drof^ed the title Gisetfe ^ifianale, aud retiina 
only that of Mtnittftn I nurreel It contains, in 
ft^thm to news foreign and domestic, hierar} notices, 
Ae* wet only tbe oOicial ordinances and docunicnta 
4f the government, bnt also such political mformat on 
aft the government intends to be regarded as ofTIcial 
ItA^eompnaes upwards of 100 thick folio volumes, 
•Wd ftdiitsins ft vast amount of valuable information 
eganedtftd witb the history of France. Fntire sets of 
It ftirftnow raro and very valuable In 17B0, an intro> 
dgetory y^me was published ** eontenant un abrf g^ 
^ ftueiawa dtatwgdn^raux, de« assembldea des note- 
Meaftt dee wnta^peux dvenemante qw ont amend la Te» 
wafetoniC^ ftlseiB *fTahlea dhrouoktfKiiKa do 
Momteoc TTnivonel/'— BidauU, Noheet hmonquu 


H fotiMMrtoiUdMfr Igf to Chtoietoft at 
Afomfoifo am ofMt ^ 

Jt ^ ' 

Movnow, dicii'-e*fof (Let., one who #u^1a|lJlAKfW ^ 
largo lisarda hmung teeth in both Uim, m iKpipBl 
the palate. The greater part have tfle taU > 

latcrallv, as an adaptation to their aquatmWUw 
Ti;^ first of tho two distinct groups Into wtdt'hqiv’' 
genus IS divided bears tbe name of Nitotie tnonUmii 

I their chiof chaiacteristicH being numerous tlWftU ftMM 
upon the bead and limbs, and a k< cl above thb 
iornudof a double fongo of piojccting scales. ZUftf' 
stoond group cariies angular jilitrs upon Whfta 
whilst the bod} and tail carry luige rootHiiguW seillNE. « 
The monitors are ionnd in moat parts ol tbe 

the fossd ri mams ot species Urgt r than any at PWjdftl i 
in existence have been discoveied m EuropOk 

II me IS said to be denied fioiu tbeir making ft Itradb 

ling sound as a warning of tlu approach of orOeftqiM 
an 1 alligators, whose haunts tbe mouitora ^ ^ ^ 

Monk (Ace MowACinaM ) ^ 

Mom Fr, muuL e (ltd monit ckio) -^In thftdlftslpil 
on Mamuatti tho nadci will find that tbe 
sec (i m oi the animal creation has been divided 
various classes ni a dcsc ending si ale, trom the hlmlift 
utiimal, uinii, lo the lowest group of tho ceta^to 
wlitk tube Banking uc^vt to man are the QUfttotl^ 
mnna, under which heading anes, baboons, 
and inoiike}S aro generally classed As the OtWM 
subdivisions have been already desinlied in dlltfdin 
arlicles, tho iiresent one will be only devoted to tjn 
( nisid 1 ation ot the xnonki > s propc t , whose tochuiim 
(hull UiHtKH will bn 1 mud given utdir the sirtlcto 
siMivTii ib( Irue nioi levs, the sa/cyoUN, sjm Oftly 
Ml ii Its lux pribeiisilo IaiIs, and aro inbahiitenif qf 
Soldi Vnirici. ivclusivily, but OS tho name hfta 
bciimi ixltjidid m its sigmbcation, tbe monkeytof 
tlu wb( le w jrld muv ns well be dcsoribod at tho aftftkft 
lime 1 lit niouke} s loim b> lar tbe loigest portiOtt of 
d c,u ultumiina Tbe «( 7 )c;ofis are vet} active, ehmb 
wr J I lid by the uul ol iiieir tail, which la as good ftft 
iu 1 h( r u md , thi v can spring Irom in o to tree lo ue 
VI t f wests ot South Amiiica with inoonoeivshhl 
1 ijiidit} and ngility. Tbe tore 'hands, however, ftro 
n t sj pi rill tly uigant/ed as those belonging to the 
tiunluvs it \irica, the thumb being longer andl^re 
II i liiu with the other lingua Tho facial aogto of 
di stipa/ w IS <)0 , which loims a marked contMSt tO 
tb rn )t die pei les j bc} are sAiaU in siae, aud VM 
) Uvlul I oremost amongst them maybe plaeed m$ 

\ w ec pel {CtfjuH ipelln) Its fui la of a rich ohve*ooloii||| 

I ini lining to golden on tho lighter parts. There li ftUP 
the homed sapujuu {Cth tej ifitellue), the larga-beftded 
npipMi {tel us mo7mrhnH)f tnd niorothan fifteen or iix^ 
t( II othi r spei 108 lii turn to tbe monkeysof AMft ftftd 
Ml Id, wc find a great change in the geneiicohft^tiF^ 
Iho first vHiutv n tho spotted or Duma monkey 
{Cfti pith (HiiDiina)t a naiive of Congo and Ooifteft* 
and one ot the mist lively and plaiful of thftftrllOto 
tube Jt nas n long white bn ird, and the uppllft|giyw 
oi the body are ot a reddish colour, marked tfim 
white apt (ks, and tbe tail is about as long as ihft Mm 
1 be Gi( en monkey {OenopilkeeuB eabentB) » OUft efTp# 
most abundant ot the gioup, and is oltener seep 
stale ot r ipiivity It is a native ol the Oape dft rmm 
Islands and of the continent ot Africa. In itft diAM|m 
tion it approaches the long armed apes, alihongh w to 
more lively and playlul The ooloiir Jt ■ 

yelhiw abovf , arising from the haira baiog ftVMl^ , 
Hc cording to ditterent shades ot yelloir axia VwiiS < 
Imt the colour is more of a dark grfaaledftffPftMfttt#^ , 
the Bides of the body and on tho aides as fhft 
which becomes gradually darker towards UmlllkMs 
The face, ears, and naked part of the hi&d%lfii gj^|| , 
jet black , the former is of a triangular nAwlft ' 
above the eyi>B by a straight hue of atifiT bSm hiitok ' 
aud on the sides by spreading tulta ftf mw toMllk 
with a yellowiih tinge, uedtiog to a pdmt 
ohm. The .neck ana cheat and tho imeaf«m)M|pf ‘ 
body have ayeUowlahtinfe, and theiMidft oftlidjMBi . 
IS grayiaih ra coloar. The mitfildi of tihe heftd|Mb|pjtov 
IS about irom aixteeu to eS^Mti xftflhea^ 
the tail is somewhat more, One of tto moiyfPlM 
of the monkey elaas ia the genua termed ♦kf lB i W I lM 
monkey (J^asoZia toreotoftfif OeefiSNiy), wmnito moll* 




]UCoiike7*a]>ple 


tiniraiahed hr tho •xtnordinary dbvj^tfoii of it« nota, 
which g;lve> it the moat sroteantte eppmm'ee. !%!• 
HOBO is about four iiiohea loof;; the boa? ia uoahapdj^a 
proti'odinff in front, Kke the oarnnfEi; the arma are of 
oonafderable proportionate length, like the gibbona ; 
While, like tiie hdWling monkwa, it poBBcaaes a large 
(pittiiinil sack ; the proaenoe, atim, of a very long tail 
and naked oalloaitiea, combine, with the protrusion of 
the saaal organ, to give the proboBcia monkey the 
moat eocentrio and peouHar appearauoe of tiie whole 
tribe. Tt is about three feet in height, and is ii notive of 
the ialand of Borneo. The utonkaff way next be 
mentioned, aa it ia one of the oldest known to natural- 
iata. It ia a native of Senegal. Tbo length of the 
body iaabont afoot and a half, or one foot lour inches, 
while that of tiie tail is nearlv eqiiiil. All Iho tipper 
parts are of a brilliant rwidisli fawn-i‘oloar, which is 
eliaded into a pale greyish lingo on tlio arms niid legs, 
while the fuee, oheeks,‘breaat, end iiiuier snrliioo of the 
body are pure white ; a hand of black hair cro-j'tcs 
above the eyebrows, and there are two lines of llio 
same colour upon the upper lip, in tiie shape ol a moiis- 
ttehe, which tends give this mroikcv a most peeii* 
liar appeal Fonoo. The lOntolUis nionlu^y {Hemvnjnihecitt 
mstilluit of P. Onvier) is another variety; Imt it ia 
Uttle known in Enropean collections. Jt is a native* 
of 'the Indian archipelago, and of some partH of t!»e 
Asiatic oontinent. According to Ciuicr, tito hcij;hi of 
the Entelhis monkey ia ^eticrnlly ulioot one u»it tiro 
idobec, and the length of the tail two led. An<ither 
•peoiM, the Eegro monkey (Somnopithmis vumrKf) h 
a native of Java and Aamatni; issomenbat larger than 
the varied lost described ; the length of tlie body bf'irig 
about two fact andabnl^ and that of Ihc tad nearly 
equal* Aooording to Doctor IDirstield's «lcHcripii(>ii, 
tlilaolaaa of monkey inhabits the extensive lorestsol 
the fl|dee Islands, aiid associates in nimiorous bauds or 
ioeiatiee, numbering more than Hftv at a tiiin*, aiul is 
Wraaed by the natives for the sate of tlie fur. In 
these puratdts, which ere regularly organ u<*d and pre- 
pared beffirehand by (be chiefs nf tha % nrious tribes, 


Mottopliywlfeeui 


Thymelaotia ^tha Masmeoa dfdr)i AquilaridaiMa^ 
Bhsagneom»<tha Oleaater otd.}| ^eoteae^ Penin* 
oeas, Laamma (tba XaoMi awd^l Oaseythaoeas* 
Atberospermaeese, IfoBiatooeas* Ifyaatioaoeaa (tha 
Nutmeg ord.) j Besoniaaem, Botboaoesa, Samydaoem, 
Laoistemaocaa, ChaiUetnocBe, Uiaaoeaa^theBfan otd .) ; 
tfrUcaoem (the NetUe ord.) ; Oumabittaeem .^tM 
Femp ord.) ; Moraoeas (the Molbenw ojrd4? Aarfto- 
carpaoeie (the Bread-fruit ord.); Platanaeeaa (thi 
rjane ord.) ; StilaginaocBS, Csratopbyllaeeaa, Ballltri- 
chaocai, Euphorbiaecte (the 6parg«-wort ord») ; Bee- 
paoem, Empetrncetc, Batidem, Nepentbaoeas ftke 
Pitither-plaiit ord ) ; Aristoloohiaoete, Bantalaeeas (the 
Sandal-wood ord.) ; LoranthaociD (tlie Miatletoe 
ord.); Helwingincem, Garryaceni, Juglandacem (the 
AViihuit ord.) ; Oorylaccs (the Oak ord.) ; Myrieaoem^ 
CusiiarinsceBi, Bctulaoene (the Diroh ora.) ; Aliingia* 
cete, Snbcaceic (the Willow ord.) ; Balanophoraeem, 
OytinaiieH), Uainesiucem. By many botanists, Ibelbinr 
orders, (louiferic, Taxacoie, Gnetaoeo!, and (^ohdat* 
COBS, arc included among the HionochlamjfiBm, httt 
(hey really form a very distinct nat. >^oup) and iu 
Bentley’s claasillcatiou they form the division Ojfimuh 
Hp&rtHia. 

AIoNornnun, mr • '.o-Teori (Gr. monoa, sole ; ekordea, 
cord ) , nn instrum. consoling of u single string (beuoe 
Its name) Rtretch .jver two bridges, standing one at 
each end of a gr: 'iuated scale, employed to measure 
(lie variety find proportions of musical sounds.^ Dr. 
Crotch, in his Elcmciits of Uliisicul Compoaitiou,** 
gives very clear and concise directions lor consiraotmg 
a moitochard. 

MoNocoTVT.r.noTfris, mo-vo^Jro-til^e'-donez (Gr. «»- 
tnjn, Biiiglo; I'otuhdon, a colyWlon), in Bot., one of 
tlin t«o great oluiS<’'rt into which the phanerogamous or 
noweritig jdants ure divided. It agrees with the 
Endoiffrur of some botuniais, and includes the Sado^ 
tjem uiid lywhfMjmn ot Lindley. {JSte BorART.) 

Monodox,’ (A>e WiuT»n.) 

'Movookau, Qko)d‘ 0 ‘priim (Gr. fiionoa, single, and 

•ftmnta, hotter), is u character or cipher eomposed of 


the animals are attacked with cudgels and si ones , and ! one, two, or more letters woven together. They were 
are destroyed in largo nimibers. The Hkins are then 1 very common in uuticjuity, ou coins, standards, Ac. 
]^pared by a simple process, which the natives learned (Are Cipukb.) 

llrom Europeans, and oro exported. 'I’ho fur is ol n I AloNocmApn, mntd.o-grdf (Gr, tntynon, and ffraphr^ 
jst-bla^ colour, covered with long stlkv hairs.* 'I'he ! writing), is a trcaliNe on a single subject in literature 
(JSenmopifheemmeliitojdws of is also I or science; ns u monograph on mummies, a mono- 

a native of Java and Sumatra, and is rcnuirbiblo from graph on roses. 'J'lio advantage of a treatise of this 
the flatness of the face nud the development of the sort is, that it allows more luiuuteiiess of detail in 
facial angle. The last Vttnorv which can be mcntioncit reference to all iho properties and relaUons oi the 


mthopresentartieleistheAVhite-eyelid monkey (Cerco- 
piikrmr/uHsdnorMfifGeotii’ity), which is diitiuguisbcd 
1bT the peemiar oolour of the eyelids : they arc of a 
eieargV^lah white, bnt with a dead chidkv iinc. The 
hear is soft and line to the touch, and in the upper 
piHs is flootiy blsok, whiehis even darker ou the hands, 
DUtwhioh generally shades into a yellowish tint on the 
InwaMt, belly, and inside of the thighs, and on these 
parts' the tluB coating of hair plainly shows the skin, 
whicb is of a very pure flesh-colour. (AW, also, Apr, 
GOstsei, Baboon, OuBANChOcTANG, Qoaubimaxa, 
and SnetADS.) 

Moincvr*Am!E. (Are Olvsxa.) 

Homtn'-vov. (flIeeLxcYTnis.) 

Konkbsoob. (Sm Agonitub.) 

BCONITTNa, mott-ftt'-ad (in hononr of blonino, a 
flMtiidh botanist), in Bot., a gen. of the nut. ord. 
JPi^galacetB, The bark from the roots of XT. potptfa- 
cftga and $aUe^(a is eapecially remarkable for the 
preaeaee of a aaponaceoiis principle ; it in used in 
Pem as h mtbalitate for soap, and for cleaning and 
^Mhing silver. This bark is, moreover, said to be a 
medicine in diarrhoea and similar diseases. 
oaiAWTBSJR, or Apbtala, mow-o-k/dia-td'-s-c 
Jies elUewada, a short cloak), in Bot., a sub- 
comprising those plants of the 
dmsion dnffknpzrmia in whioh the flower haa a oalvx 
only, w is wtthoat both oalya sad oorolla. Fifty-eight 
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8iib|ei*t. 

Moxolttjitc, tnon-o-Uth'4k (Gr. monos, and /t/Aos, at’ 
BTutie), denotes soracthiug composed of a single stone. 
In Egypt, some striking specimens of monolithic obe- 
lisks nnd monolithic tcmules'aro still to be seen. 
According to Herodotus, there wns e monollthie sane- 
liinry attached to a temple at Sais, 2i cubits long, Id 
wide, and 8 high, brought from Elophaiitme, theoM^ 
riuge of which employed 2,(KK) men for three years. 

Munologur, tnon'-o-lo^ (Gr. monos, and mgot, dis- 
coursc), in the drama, is a part in which a pMMm 
micaka by himself, or soliloquises, 'es diatiBgoishod 
Irom a dialogue, in which two persona apeak. 

hlONOMANlA. {Soe IxaiMlTY.) 

MoNOPBTStTBB, mo-n^'-s-a«f«s ((3r. MONea, and 
fthmiHf nature), a sect of Ohristians that arose ia the 
5th century, and niaintaioed that there was on\y one 
nature in Christ, in opposition to the deeisioa of the 
council of Cholcedon (451), that Christ had '-taro 
natures. Eutyohes, the leader of this SQOt,.]aaiiikt«fBed 
that everythmg human in the nature of Christ 'Wii 
absorlied ny bis divinity, and beoamoone withiA This 
doctrine led to violent disputes in the Glmnh. Xa 
Egypt, Palestine, and other mts of the JSaag, tha 
Monopbysite doctrine met with ipany adhsMatqk la 
Antioch, a leader of tho Monopfayaites was to 

the patriarchal dignity. Tiiey ware enoonragad .b7 
the emperor Anastesius; bnt Justin I., Jiiatiawi^.aM 
others, adopted severe xnesattrea afpdtiBt riisnu They 
were also divided ameng tfaemsolv es,-^a SevarisM 
maintaining the oovroptibifily, the tfoliaaistatbeJaoor- 
rnptibibty of the body of OhritA Ey aeal of Jacob 
Baradisas, bishop of Edessa (Md/), th^ srsao penua- 
neoUy orgsoised ia Byria and AEoasmaigila, with a 
patriarsh at thatar hoiMj aad flnaa hitf wgraie St^ 











termed Jtedldtee. Vhie edbrli tuSS^rudmu 
vfwe ablj leooBded. fai IBopt mul tlie ed^Meeft 

• • , iS3Sp of * 


coontrifli by ^bosfdoritte, biKop of Atmidvlo, In 
tbe pTMoat day, tbo li|«D«q[di 7 el.te 8 mo divided into 
two eeotipoet— the AaiaCio and Afrioan,— the bead of 
the fonaeir -beinx tiie patviarofa of Antioob, of the 
latter, 'the pstriKrah of Aiexandri*. The former are 
anhdhided mto Jaeobitee and Armeniana, the latter 
into the CSoptio and AhyMinian chnrohae. 

lloworotiT, «io*Mojp'«e>Ze (Or. moaei, and poleOt I 
wdl), in Pol. Scon., ia an ezcloBive right aacured to 
one ormore peraons to carry on some bmnob of trade 
or mannfaoture, in oon^ncdiBtinotion to u freedom of 
trade or maimtacturo enjoyed by uU tho world, or by 
all the eubjeota of a partioalar country. The unoicnl 
Iffwa and' cuatoma of tbia country were decidedly (»p- 
poaed to mono])oiie8. and a clause ia inserted iu the 
Hagna Oharta to the effect that ell morchauta shall 
biive aafe and cure conduct to oome into England, and 
to ^p&rt from it, and to buy and aeJl without the ob- 
atmotiOD of evil tolls. During the rcigna of t he pniiecs 
of thehouae of Tudor, monopolies were largely intro- 
duced, and were carried to an enomioua height during 
the reign of Qncen EUitubeth. The outcry ngaiUMi 
them at length became a«i great, that in Jar. 1. 

e. 8, woe passed, abolishing a number of inunopolics, 
and reatoring the freedom of internal industry. It 
did not, however, touch any of tiio fundainentnl prin- 
ciples of the mercantile or manufacturing Hyfltcm, and 
the privileges of nil bodies legally incorporat od wem 
exempted from its operation, it, however, says 
McCulloeh, “ did perhaps more than any other in tho 
statute bo<^ to accelerate improvement.** Since that 
time, more parltenlorly in recent years, more en- 
lightened views have been diffused aud carried out, so 
that now, except as regards patents and copyrights 
for a limited period, monopolies may bo said to be 
extinguished in this country. (Sae Oo>ruj:jiCK.) For 
monopoly, as understood of forcatulhng, regrating, 
muffrosuDg, see Fobsstalltko. 

MOHOTHBisM, f»o*NO*fAe^i£ni (Gr. monvn, and Mens, 
God), iBa behef in, and worship of, only one God, in 
oppoeition to polytheism, which acknun lodges a plu> 
rality of gods. 

MoKcnrxBLiTBS, mo-fioW^d-lUcz (Gr. wowcw, and 
lJuUma, from thelot I will), were a sect that arose in 
the early Church, which, while accepting the duotrine 
of the two natures in tbe person of Christ, maiutained 
that there was but one uinnilesiation of will. They 
arose in the early part of the 7th century, and being 
for a time nurtured and proleeted by imperial appro- 
bation, which thus sought to unite the opposing parties 
of the orthodox and the hlonopbysites, they spread 
very Tspidiy. The first ouunoil of Lateran under 
Pope MMtui I. (049) wondemned tho Monothclifos ; 
BM in IfiM the sixth cocumcnical council at Gonsiiin- 
linQple affirmed two wills in Christ, and oxcommuni- 
oated Macarius, patruiirchof Conslnutinople, and other 
leaden of the partyr'*^- After a time, being much ro- 
duced by pereeoutioD, they rotireA to tho ueighbour- 
Jiood of Mount Libanus, where they maintained thorn- 
eebrea tUl-tbel2th century, when they abjured their 
opioiono, and were received into tbe Itomau Catholic 
cnordb. 

MosonoPACSX, mo-iu>-fro-pai'-ss-e (Gr. m<moH, one; 
inpeOf 1 turn j— the flowers are turned one way), in 
Bot., the Vir-rape fam., a nat. ord. of Dicotytedonez, 
attb-daas CoroU^lormt conaistiDg of parasitic plants 
irhb aoailj etems, found growing on firs. There are 
tSx fenara aud ten species. 

JfomstainnrE, tMn{g)-tQM-p\w (Fr. men, my, end 
SsteMinv lord), is a French title, originally applied to 
annti, bttt sub^uentty to princes, nobles, and cer- 
tain dignitaries of tbe Church. It is now only 
given 'W jttWatee and princes, the dauphin's eldest 
loa^MlMthe mouaroby, being styled Mouseigneur, 
wdtbiiisAy additioo. The Italiaa MonsigDote has 
Bsjtel|*;gigtijlflcation. ^ . 

MoimaiB, eids^<jrea (Fr. eion, xny* and ttgur, air), 
la.a ffirmteli mla ofeivility:, applied to nersons of eveiy’ 
rank or cotidttlOD, ooRespondiag to the 
or ^ Ike earUer XiijdiBh wrtten, ft was applied 
in B senie te Frenehmeiu Under tim 

inoiMnby»^it.ema|el«em.sri^ addittea of the name, 

to ttie kiogftsidM bfwker* The plant it HoHiean. 
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froKBooK, eum-foey oorroiM firoMa 

the Malayan nerd igiiirtffBf eyearK ihemsme gNih 
in Fbys. ^reog. to the periodioat winds of tte Xii£S 
Oceeu. From a very early period these trmda tea 


the greatest force and vriw*most regularity b elWf If 
the east ooost of Africa and Hindustan. A advth-cte 
wind blows over this part of the ooeaa when tho MAli 
in the southern hemisphere, and a south-west wtieA#' 
is in the northern hemisphere. Wheo the eon ovotMi 
the equator, tho winds are varlhble, and IQdeib kniitii* 
canes, oalms, tinil thuuderstorms ooeur. /Cbe Ojpirln- 
east monsoon blows from Bovomber to MefSlM odiffit 
the south-west monsoon, which does adt oxtaaMBpirik 
of the equator, blows from the end of April to iUiekB^ 
gi nniTi g of Ootobei*. It is diillcult to ecconnt 'Ibr 
]ioriudicul winds : they Bhpear to be a laoffiAetoiMdK 
the trade winds, produced by the peculiar fbCBbof tito 
countries lying within aud arouud tbe Indian Ooeatt»- 

Monbtku, Mon'-nter (Lat. tneiMfmya), ia 
apphod to any erraturo whose formauen Aeillteait 
some romarlitihlc way from the usual formaUtta triuKlI . 
kiii'l. (See l^jJFonMiTr, TsBATOLoar.) 

Moktanihys, moti'-tdn-utg, a reli^oui aeetite 
sprung up towards tbe end of the 2ud centaiy^BiiMl 
worct'allod aClcr their leader Moiitauua, B Ffaxyghrik 
lie profetidcd to inspiralioti, and gave OOt-tiiiBt 
Holy Ghost had instructed him in several poUgto vdriell 
had not been revealed to tho apostles. Two of .te 
most celebrated of his followers were MaximlUaaaA 
PrtHcillfi, two ladies of furtuiio, who were OBriy BOBe 
verted to his opinioas, und pretended to propkato, 
Koim after he found a eobIoub and gifted advociitom 
TortnUian. Tim Montnnists preached a moat rigid 
tiscetiuisiu ; they held it unlawful to fly frompsrseeit* 
tion, coiulcniried second marriages, and fbroaaa lbr 
over €*nmmni)ion to such as hsd been guilty of OBTlBiA 
nolorious ollctices. They represented the miUeouiniu 
ns b(Mug near at hand, and taught that Poptuaf iU 
3'hrygia, was to be its centre. Hence they were Bomo- 


timra called Pepnsiuns, Phrygians, and Cataj^rygiaiia. 
They spread rapidly iii Phrygia and other partSc bop 
were violently upjiosed by the Alorandriau BoboDl^BiM 


rondeinned by several provincial coonoils i and Umbt «• 
length diHappear about, ihermlof thedth oenitglTr***- 
Neunder’s Church Jiuiory, 

Mont i>b PiiiTf;, d<r(r) pe'-rti.fqy (ItsLiBMli 

di fiuYd), is a puhlio benevolent instilatiow, •idstiBg'ki 
riuly and other parts of the continent,' and said to JhlHMS 
been first estahlished ut Perugia In the IritartmM’ rif 
tho inih eonlury by Father llamabss of Tsoteiud 
to have taken its name from tbe hill on trideli H.ritia 
situated. The objeef was to deliver te 1 ) 00 ^ flite 
tho usurious Jewish money-lenders, by Isodipg mteF 
upon pledges at a very moderate rate of intevMi^dto 
as barely to cover the necessary expenses. 

Leo X. and I'aul III. issued bulls approviug Qs^teto 
institutions, which were soon estabJiahM to -eter 
towns of Italy, as well as in Spain, tbe Hrihiriaate 
and othor countries. There arc at pveseBt> tHNate 
those in Italy, about 80 nionts de mdtd fp Ftete 
upwards of 100 in Holland, about 20 m Bel| ‘ 
some in Germany. The mont de p'"' 
advances to tbe value of about two< 
pledges, cbarriDg interest at the rate 
per annum, besides | per cent, per 
expenses of the establishment. Its am 
expenditure amount reepeethely tot 
fraucs. Tbe tnonti /ruiMniarti $n gmtow,.... 
lished in different parts of Italy to soj^l^ 
with grain on the same priaoiple as tbe.MmiwF 
Moittbk, imm'-frm, was tbe name (iyBitto«'ali 4 ter 
custom that was celebrated triooBj^/to teirfiStel 
on W hiuTuesday . On that daiy, te Mwtel'Mrtei 
ia procession with flags Bad umriato B ttMtot /Ikiei A " 
«to»tm)]iear te Bath road,knQimilsteiltow. r 
tnbtttioiiB,or as tegtetolf 

fimm te^ft saeBS by and iptete H-Wll- ib i 
tbe nobfliiy, a«d toSMteto 
sent dvi mwh i 
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. M onth 

'S&is ‘ttUvtQia va< l6i^Ch abolinhed iu‘i^ on the 


non OS we nusiier ok (oe aonoeti w ^g^Tef»y^ I£|M4£«) ,• , ■ 

({to qeWbfAtiov wm attended. witli oertoia.b If^v.eieea <Su. eMtta]^»tha,eiit^^ 
lOee, though the measure was \igorausl]r Vextto'theaau, the moon is not dnl 


' itoiveseutatioii O^^the n^ter o£ the soh^ to ^gQte|;|^•^| 
Ineoii^ . . . 

OpPMSsd hJ maht influential persona. 

JtovfBfinunii (Sttx. mona, the moon), in its proper 
pto^n* denotes the time taken bj the moon in 
Arming a revolution round the earth, equal to 29 
If .12 hours, 4i xninoteSf 3 seconds. This mode of 
.^_,iing time by the revolutions of the moon i^'aa used 
m'ifaa Obeldeaus nad T!gypLinns, and is ho still by the 
Hurks, and many uaciviHzod nations. These 
pwlods are now commouly known as lunar mouths, 
lli'e ancient Bomans used lunar months, and madotluMu 
elternately of 29 and 30 days. As the solar and lunar 
revolutions do not correspond with encli other, hy fol- 
loping the lunar modo of reckoning, tho 8ea.souH of tho 
je^ would be found to fall back, so as ju 31 years to 
etfeet A oproplete change froi^nmmer to uniter; hoii(*e 
it was found necessary to regard the month as the t% olfth 
part of the solar year, being 30 days, 10 hoiir.^, 20 mi- 
nutes, 6 seconds : this is called the solar montli. The eu- 
lendar months consist of30ur31 days, except February. ! 
which has 28, and 30 each leap year. (Sfe CALiiMiAU.) 
In popular language, a month is Ireauontly lu^ed to 
express four weeks, and in common law and eqmtv 
law, unless otheraiso expressed, it ih ho uiulrr.'^lixu!. 
Hence, A lease for twelve mouths is tuUen to mean 
only ^ weeks, whereas a lease for u tvielvenionth 
means U solar year. Formerly, in stiiiutcH, inouih 
denoted a lunar month, unless ciileudar month was 
dnecUled;^ out, hy 13 Viet. c. 21, the word month m 
dared in future alulntcs to mean a calendar in<>ut)i, 
MS words be added shoniiig that a liiinir nioiitli 

Intended. In commercial practice, in all casex oi 

lligotiablo instruments, a mouth is deemed a calendar 
spdnihf but in contracts for stock it menus a lunar 
HiOQth. 

moWCH's Mind is tho nauio of aq oflice in tho 
Bc^n Catholic church, performed fur it inuntU lor 

fitodead. 

flfo:KI7SCllVT, man'’U-mcHt (Lat. wommentnm)^ in- 
OlUdoa iu its widest sense overythieg by winch the 
memory of a person or event is porpeiunted. The 
mohumeuto of antiquity include the writings as well 
«l ,tUe productions of the fine and useful arts of tho 
•neients j for all these servo to illustrate tho manners, 
oostomSj aqd inslitutioiis of tho people ; but the term 
to most generally understood of those productions of 
seulpturo and architecture intended to transmit to pos- 
terity tho memory of remarkable persons or events. 
In Att ages, and among almost every people, we find 
the nSe of monuments, from the first rude attempts of 
vt to itt greatest perfection. The oldest monuments 
klidwn to us are the obelisks and pyramids of Egypt ; 
but no anoiont country abounded with so many mouu- 
mento as Greece, whore they were erected in honour 
of viotors in battle, in the Isthmian and Olympic 
g^es, and other dihtingiiisiied persons. Among Uio 
BoQiaos also monuments were common, and to them 
we are indebted for originating one species, — the 
ttiumphal arch. The Greeks aud liomans were also 
WUUt to erect mouaments lo deceased pers-ms, either 
over thejr ashes, or in R'^me public ]dace. The rude 
altoue BO used waa by degrees oonvertod into the uoble 
piUar; and at length small buddings, in the form of' 
temples, followed ; whence xve have our modorn mnu- 
•oleums. At first, among Cbristiaus, the nuunl device 
upon lilhiuments for the dead was a figure of the 
cross. Afterwards, it became common to indicate by 
some sign the profession of him whose dust they 
^nonred,; ah a crosier and mitre upon the tomb of n 

'frord aud shield on tlmt of a knight. Oy- 

jbnman figure was added, recumbent, aud 
^he dress of the deceased ; so that from ! 
^„ jable remains the antiquary gathers a know- i 
wuge of the costumes of the period. The lion or tho 
serpent is firequenUy found at the foot of the recum- 
Pjmt figure ; probably to symbolize the treading on 
the lion and dragon referred to in aoriptoro. It was 
Also ewly the practice to introduce r^gious Allegoricw 
various kinds, , indioattog the viotory of the cross 
• the oenl. Angels were frequently introduced, I 
yhUs2^ ^ttre, or conveying tlie so^ 




spicuous, but the mpet interesting of lutoySuy 
bodies. The mean distance of the.. moon from ilm 
earth is about 240,000 miles, which is a abort distance 
when compared with tho interval w|Hcb aepavates ins 
from any other, globe. This distance also pao ha so 
largely dimmiflMo by the power of the telescope, toot 
we know more of the side of tho moon turned towards 
us than wo do of tho geography of any ono hemisphdre 
of our own globe. The aiiHtcr of the earth ia7,026 
miles, while that of tho mow is only 2,153 miles; con- 
sequently tho hemisphere which wo see is only equiva- 
lent to a Iburlcentb of the terrestrial hemisphere. 
Tho surface visible is indeed not more than twice fhe 
size of Europe, but on it there are unmistakable indi- 
catioiis of vast cosmical forces. In density, the mopn, 
is little more than half that of tho earth, and at its 
surface gravity is nut more thou one-sixth of OUT ter^ 
rcatrial gravity ; if, therefore, explosive or upheaving 
forces exist there, and are independent of the size pt. 
tho globe, wo should expeet to find disruptions on ito 
suriace much exceeding in corapuraiivo magnitude any 
of tho disruptions t t have occurred in tho most 
rugged places of il - 4lrtli. Again, tho moon torOB 
Niwurds tho earth ab .i ye the same face : this tsaqaiva- 
lent to tho fact of he.* rotation iu space round an axis 
111 tho same time that she performs iier monthly reve- 
bilioti. Although disputes have arisen us to whether 
the (erm rotation ought to be applied to a phenomenon 
like this, they are merely verbal ones. The shape pf 
the moon, liUe that ut all the celestial bodies, is nearly 
spherical. It is scarcely possible to conceive a morb 
rcimirk:il>le contrast ihun that between tho unpearoncQ 
of iho moon to the naked eye and tho forms she 
|)re.scnts to the telescope, whether in quadrature or 
» hen she is full, lusted of a plain bright surface, wp 
disciner n body of most strange obartmter, broken by 
iri‘egtilaritie.s, which in extent and form present few 
analogies with tho mountuioous regions of thd earth, 
in one region inuy bo seen vast mountains throwing 
their long shadows on a plum ; while in others wa. 
various pits or caverns, ai deep as Mont Blanato 
often crowded together with the compaotnels of a 
honeycomb. Many careful maps of the moon's stir- . 
iace have been made at various times. The Jnnffr 
plains w ore formerly considered seas ; whether Or not 
they were sons agos ago wo cannot say, butitieceirtato 
that there is no water in thorn now ; but it is impos^- 
blo not to be struck with tho similarity between their 
outlines and iho general aspect oi our terre^ial pys* 
tern of oceans. The lunar plains are also distingoisned 
by great variety of colouring, giving too appear^qpe 
of the formation of successive toores, probaUy Im.^tna 
gradual retirement of an ocean. The luonntam tonne 
in the moon are of three kinds.- 7 First, a nnmbcv.pf 
perfectly isolated peaks, or au||r4oaf mountAjb's, np-, 
counected with any group or range whatever* tiie 
li nest instance of these is JFVeo, a very brfiliant rook, 
about half as high as the loftiest of the AlpH, which 
towers almost precipitously north of tlieerate^ Pto/o. 
Second, mount ain-ranges or chains, wbi6h dp, not 
occur frequently : their usual position is that pf a 
cuTvilmeiil but broken skirt of the greater fiats pr 
plains. Sonic of those mnssos attain a lictcht pf 
eighteen to twenty thousand feet. Third, htonr 
craters. Tho objects thus called may be terrnpd jtop 
characteristic feature of the moon's disturbed region^ 
Xot less than three-llftbs of the moon's, sarfaOe 'irp' 
studded with vast caverns, or rather circular pitiL. 
penetrating into its mass, and generally girded round 
nt the top with a wall of rock, stoich is sometimes sex- 
rated and crowned by peaks. Theto'piCs vaiT ^ 
diameter from fifty or sixty miles to the slna%to jffXipA 
visible, probably about five hundred feet^' Tl.flMld 
seem that on the moon's eorfase * there is no idtoo* 
sphere, or at least none dense enoqgh to refract. Um 
rays of light. There is also, as stoteq befbiw, no water 
on its surface, and consequently no rtbnisl simfiar tti 
those which exist on toe eartn.^ There is no apnear- 
anee of vegetation, or pf the vajriatioob which aceomptoi^ 
the seMims. The hamtoPAete which we oafi iea> % 
vsat rhg^d deieM, deBofi^e and void of life. Titcioua 
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other phenomemt eonuected with the moon will be 
fnaiid deteiibed onddr their Tertoiu heediiijn. {Set 
k^cma^!i$olK 09 tax Mooitc Lwab Baum, 
Lv»Ait BVMTio«t MmoKid Qtols, XjisATioir oj 
THi fltooir.) ^ 

HODb^ Meore (l«t. Jlfewrl, 8p. Sioroi), Is the Dime 
^ wbieb the Areb oonqueron of Bpein ere known in 
Knrope, on eecoant of tlieir hering oome from Manri- 
tanie, or Moroe^ In the 7th oentnir the Arabs con- 
qnerra this latter oonntry and oonrerm the people to 
Mohammedanism. The conquerors anVihe conquered 


anytlgamated together, and in 711 
population, under Arab leaders, c 


an armj of this mixed 
b lejdprs, crossed at the Straits 
an conquest of the Spanish 


of Gibraltar, and bcgaii «■ vcunquvBii ui op»u»ii 
peninaula. This they speefflj effected, with the excep- 
tion of the moontainons districts of Asturias and Ga- 
licia. When almost the whole of the rest of Europe 
was sank in iguoraneo and barbarism, learning and the 
arts flourished among the Moors in Spain, where some 
remarkable monuments of their labours are still to be 
seen. About the middle of the 11th century, many of 
the local gotemors threw off their allegiance and csta* 
bliabed themselvea as independent potentates. The 
wars that followed so weakened the power of the 
Moors^ that the Chriatiaus rose against them under 
Alfonso “the Battler,** and took Castile with Us capi- 
tal, Toledo, Their progress was for a time cliecked ; 
but subeeqnently they continned to extend their con- 
quests UU the power of the Moors was restricted to the 
kingdom of Granada, and in 1238 the king of tlmt terri- 
tory became the vassal of Ferdinand 111., king of Cas- 
tile. At length, in 14UI, Ferdinand V., king ut Oastiln 
and Aragon, after a ten years’ war, conquered this 
also, and put an end to the dominion of the Moors in 
Spain, after it had lasted nearly HiK) years. A por- 
tion of the Moors then returned to Afnca ; but most 
of them remained in Spain, where they became peare- 
fnl and industrious subjects, and adopted generally 
the external forms of Christianity. Philip TI., how- 
ever, in hie >nad seal for Christianity, resolved upon 
their entire destruction, and by liis oppressions and 
cruelties drove them into insurrection, in Oraiiada 
(1671), after the suppression of which, over 100,000 of 
them were banisbea. Their expulsion from the country 
was completed liy Philip III. ; and this has been re- 
garded ae one of the leading canses of the subsequent 
decline of Spain ; for they wore ingonioua and indus- 
trious inhabitants, and, after their departure, ogricul- 
tnro, trade, and manufacture fell into decay. The term 
Moor is frequently used in a vciy loose sense, jiartieu- 
larly by Spanish writers, denoting sometimes the Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants of Northern Africa, and some- j 
times even the whole Mohammedan or Moslem race. 
Even the Turks, who, in descent, language, and every- i 
thing but religion, are foreign and alien to both Moors 
aud Arabs, are Boroetimes spoken of as Moors.— 
Conda^s tffhe Moorji in Spain. 

MootE-Dxn. (See Elk.) 

Hobjlmo '-ra, in BqL» a gen. of the nnt. ord. Zetjumi- 
nwa. Jf. exeelea, a oige tree flourishing in Giiiana, 
famisbea the mora-wood, which is now largely eiu- 
ployed for shipbuilding. 

MoBaobm, mor-at'-re-r, in Dot., a nat. ord. of 
DieotjfUdonee, anb-closs Monoehlamydea^ Trees or 
ehruM with a milky juice. Leaves with la^o .stipules. 
Flower$ nniseznal, in beads, spikes, or catkins ; the 
male flower with aS— 4-partite calyx, or achlaipydeous, 
and 3— d pevigynons stamens ; the female flower with 
3 ..HI— 6 Bcpals, and a anperior 1— 2-celled ovary. 
Fruit a soroaia (as themulberry), or a synoonus (as the 
flg). flaed solitary, pendnlous; emb^o booked, in 
flesfav ailbnmcn ; radicle superior. The order includes 
about 22 genera, and neaidy 200 species. They are 
natives of noth hemispheres, and are found in temperate 
and troincal olhnates. From the milky Juice of some, 
caqnl^ono is prepared. The fig-tree and mulberry- 
tree MAg to too order. (See Ficus and Moxttb.) 

MwXo «MMK-M<Fr. siora^, Lat. nuralie ) , is relating 
to tho awons or eondnet of life, or that which deter- 

mines an to bo good or rfrtnons ; henos, moral 

philosophy li the seietioe of duties, or what ought to 
oe inbnidan chanter and condoot. (See Sniica.) A 

sub agent «l ono that is capable of those acaons 

whi^ can ptotMirly bo dbaomioStod good or ovU in a 
ttibraitteM. Moral fltneaa it tho agnoBiant of the 
1243 ^ 


ICcMUttai 


aotim of any intelUgant being with thO 1 
onnnneeo, and'relaoonof thmgs} anldjg| 

|ieak la the aeeesaity ofdotng or omitting « 
nrder to being happy aod good. Moral U- 
whereby we perceive what is goodie virtnoiis, i 
tiful in actions, msnnsrs, or oharaefearj or tl t 
kind of satisfsedon in the mind arisfag mom 
tcmplation of those actions of rational agents wiaOli 
call good or virtuous. A moral certMOty fa * T 
strong probsbiliu, and is used in contradisthicl^ 

a mathematical deroonstration. A moral impfliatt 

is a very great or almost insuperable difflenn^, IhOiBv 
position to a ph:^Bioa! or natural impossibfli^. : Tpi' 
moral of a fable is the doctrine or general duty tecOl'i 
cated by it. 

MoHALimtB, Mieaolb Plats, or Mybvbbus, 
nii-i-f ccz, are terms applied to the relighnis and 
gorical plays which constituted the 
Middle Ages. Though, bb generally used, the toffit ' 
arc synonymous, the Miracles, pfouerlr “ 

were tho earliest form, and represontea eithi ^ 

of Soriptnre, or legends of the lives of sainta^ 
Moralities appear later, and were aUegorieal 
seutations or virtues or vices, so contrived as to vSm 
virtue always desirable and vice ndienlous and 
formed. Tno Mysteries were nsuslly more elaboimtn ' 
and lengthened performances, representing some' nf 
tho sacred mysteries of Christianity, {Mirtlooluly ii 
the life of Christ. The early fathers of the Ohr^'* 
were much opposed to the drama; but, ^robu 

finding their efforts unsuccessful, about tbe 

century, Apollinaris, bishop of Laodioea, and othera. 
wrote plays adapted for the atage on some of the grc^ 
events ot Scripture. Nothing farther is known of 
them till about the 11 tb century, wb^n Theopbylaoh 
of Constantinople introdneed certain Christian playa 
to attract the pecmle from the pagan revels that want 
then common. Tbeso were not only oomposHsd by' 
occIeHiasticB, but were also acted by them, usualfy iu 
churches and the chapels of monasteries. They wdra 
afterwards exhibited by trading eompaniet, aodk 
guild sharing the expense, and undertaking a Mrtlon 
of the performance, and they were performed fbr 
purpose of amusing the people oil public ooeasiona and 
test tvals. Tho carlicRt or these mysteries belong to tho 
Tith century : Chester and Coventry in England wwA 
particularly celebrated for the pertormanoe of titcni*’ 

** The Whitsun plays wore acted at Chester, sevemoo 
eight on each day, during tho Monday, Tuesday, Bud" 
Wednesday of the Whitsuntide week, hy the varfotli 
crufts in the city, to each of whom a separate iqyiii 
tery was allotted. The drapers, for iostanoa, aamlv 
hited the Fall of Liicifor; the water-carriers of IlM 
Dee reproduced the Deluge ; the cooks had thh Hfilr- 
row ing of Hell. Tho performers were carried fkrom qiM 
station to another h/raeans of a movable acalFalds^a' 
huge and ponderous machine mounted on wheels, gilly 
decorated with flags, and divided into two oomnUft*' 
meiits, the upper of which formed tbe stage, ana the 
lower, defended from vulgar enrieefty by coarse eanTSlk^ 
draperies, answered the purposes of the greoa-rooi|j(kJ ■ 
'J’he performers began ut the abbey gntes, wl^A 
(hey were witnessed by tlm dignitaries of the obnA^l 
they then proceeded to the High Cross, wharo 
mayor and civil magnates were assembled t and ' 
on throughout the city, until this motley mAOiiy 
God and his dealings with man had hern 
— (“ Early English Life in the Drama,** iu ,4? “ * ^ 

Eeeaut.) The Chester Mysteries have been 1 
jij Wright, and the Coventry Myetcries by bw 
The Townley Mysteries, so named from thh .j 
having possession of the M88., and sopposcd IL 
been written and performed by theAngvMiahiA^ 
ofWoodkirk, have been published liy the fltafter 

oiety (London, 1836). In these mytiterie* 

seuted not only men, angels, and devils, Ifirt Avon A# 
persons of tbeTrinl^. Heaven, hell, tiic drmttion guff 
ooDBummation of aU things, were vividly presMitdft'^l 
the eyes of tho epectaiovs. Aeoordfhg to 
last mystery performed In England Aas tbatof Ob&Mk ' 
Passion, in the resgnof JanAe I» Tb4^ are atniJM^' 
sionally perifbnned in eokne liafts- of the eooihle^ 
partionlKrly mfcG&eB Ammergao, in Bentrfe, whnreiin# 
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Ift ld33a on thoir doUvoraaea ftom n idaffiie whhh 
' ^lan prevAildd in the diitriot. Tfili PauioM-Spitl ra> 
BfMents thO' entira luRtoiy of Cbrwt ftom hii aotrj 
Skto Jana^em to hhi appeannce to Mary Magdalen 
aH^ the raattireotion. 

Mobalitt, mo-ral'^9^U (Fr. moraKfe), in general, 
denotea a oonfonnity of onr aotiona to the neceuary 
yeUtloaa of Ufa. It is a stndions conformitj of onr 
iOliioDa (0 the relations fa which we stand to each 
oUter in civil society. Morality oomprohends only a 
put of ratiji^on. bnt religion comproiiends the witole 
of moralily. The highest principle in morals is a just 
regard to the rights of mou, thd‘ first principle of re* 
is love to God. 

^OBAVfAWS. (Scf> IlonB&TTAW BkSTHBBW.) 

MobcjulIiA, mor-keVMt in Dot., the Morel, a gen. 
of Jf. 99anUiiitat the ediblo morel, is much 

nrlaed by cooks ns a flavouring agent, lu England it 
9 jesne^y employed in a dry atuto, being thus im- 
^ned firom tho continent. It is found in greatest 
idNmdkttce in pieces where trees have been burned, 
and in Germany the practice of burning down musses 
dffbrests for the sake of future morels once became so 
O^mon that it was necessary to suppress it by law. 

Mobbavts^ mor^-dantn (Fr.)— The UbC and aetu>n of! 
JBOrdauta will bo found explained under Calico* 
mnrstire and Dvnxvo. 

MobxCi. {See MoKonutTii.) 

MoBaAVAi Fata. {See Fata Moboawa.) 

MoBaABATio Mabaiaob, nioi'-ff4iH^iU*-7k (from tho 
Qhthio word morgjan, to shorten, to limit), u marriage 

which it is stipulated that tiie wife (who is interior 
fib n&k to her uusbandl 4ind her children ahull not 
the privileges of tne rank nor inherit the pos- 
. iaanoiis of her husband. In Germany, morganatic 
XBWrliiigas are not uncommon among tjio sovereign 
minoea and high nobibty; they ore, however, restricted 
to mwaonages of these exalted elasaes. The late king 
h# Tmaaia contracted an alliance of this kiud with tho 
prinoeas of Liegnitz. 

MoBatra. La, wOrff, \la (Fr.), the name given to n 
idaca in Paris and otiiar French towns, where the 
Dodias of unknown persons who have perished hy 
accident, murder, or suioido, are exposed, that they 
xnay be ncognizod and on tied by their friends. Tho 
dothea in which tho deceased are found are hung near 
the body. In Faria, each body is placed upon a slab 
of blaoft marble, and tho corpses may bo piiblidy seen 
through a gliixod partition. This spectaide, alt hough 
one the most disgusting in tho world, is largely 
patronised by Britisti visitors. If tho bodies exposed 
at the morgne arc not claimed after rmnaining three 
daya, they are buried. 

floBiNpA, mor-iu'-M, in Dot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
tfinekoitaeeee. The roots of JIf, citrijvlia and tinctoria 
are used in India and other parts of Asia for dyeing red. 
They have been occasionally imported into this country 
Bodor the namoa of iaod(/er, munjeet^ and chay-root; 
but SB:<h names are improperly applied to these roots. 

MoBiirctAOSJB, Mor<tn-^nt'-«e-e, m Bot., the Morinya 
or Ban-not fam., a nat. ord. of DicotyUdimea, siib- 
claas dktlye^om. Trees with bi- or tri-pinuate leaves 
and deoiduDus coloured stipules. Flowers white, ir* 
remflsr; sepals and petals C of each; the former de- 
oidopus, petaloid, and furnished with a fleshy disk ; 
SRstiti^iou imbricated. Stamens 8 or 10, placed on the 
disk lining the tube of the calyx, in 2 whorls, the outer 
of whieh IS sometimes sterile; anthers l-ceUed ; ovary 
■j ^ ked^ anperior, l>oollod, with 3 parietal plnoentos. 




^tiit long, pod-shaped, oapanlar, 1-called, 3-valved, 
vmh loonlioidal debisoenca. Seeds numeroua, without 
whumen. The order oontaine but one genus; viz., 
which consists of four species, natives of India 
A^ma. The root of M. pteryyoeperma roiemblea 
teat of horMrodish in taste and odour, and boa been 
uied M B atimnlant and rubafooient. A kind of gum 
*•*•5^* ti^aoanth ezudea from the bark when 
lU seeds are eilled ben-nuts in this 
wois oa^m]paas in France. They yield a fixed 


County, Vermont, nil.X) 

He waa but poorly educBted, and Im andJifr frilly JiBA 

the repatation of being bad cibaraotem aOMmg 
neighhoura. He affirmed that in aa aigg<d ap- 
peared unto him, informing him where certafia anoieDt 
recorda were to be found. These were a eolleotHm 
of three gold plates engraven with "BeformedHg^ 
tiau “ charaotora. Ho set to work te tranatate tbem* 
and produced the " Book of Momon^ Theaiyrei theu 
carried uiT thmplatea. no one being i^wea fo see 
them but a fo^uf his own disciples. Some of these 
afterwards quarrelled with Smith, and acknowledged 
the falseness of their testimony. On the other hand, 
it is asserted that a clergywpn of the name of Spalding 
had written a religious tale a few years before, enti- 
tled ** The Manuscript Found,*’ tho story corresponding 
to that of tho Book of Mormon. After Spalding’s 
deoth, tho manusoript fell into tho bands of, one 
Sidney Higdon, an intimate acquaintance of Smith- 
The Book of Mormon was succeeded by a** Book of 
Bud rine and CuvenanU,’* being a colleotion of tbo 
special revelations made to Smith and his aasociates 
upon all points connected with the course and Welfare 
of tho Church. This was continually enlarged as ' 
further rovelntions, consequent upon the vatying 
fnrtutics and requircir.nnts of the body, vrere receavod. 
Among tbcMo was c by which tho Aaronio priest- 
hood was revived; >Jt1ier hy which baptism by 
immersion was iximr.i-uded; a third for the institutiou 
of apostles ; and oltiers for tho temporal regulation 
of the Church from time to time. In theso pro&otion'-f 
the peculiar phraseology of Scripture is profusely 
imitated. At first, they wero much persecuted anil 
suflVrcd grosq ill-treatment at tho hands of the mob, 
Smith liiitisclfbcingoiioneoccasionlarredand feathered. 
Ill 1830 they took refuge in tho stato of Illinois, 
where they built tho town of Nauvon, or Beautiful. 
Here, in Idil, they commenced tho erection of a 
splendid temple, which was to he more wonderful than 
that of Solomon. In June, 18 1- 1. however, in conse- 
quciioe of a not in the town. Smith and his brother 
Ifyrtira were apprehended and lodged in Corlbugo 
prison ; but the mob were so excited against thorn, that 
they broke into the prison and shot both of them. 
Brigham Young succoiHled to tho post of prophet, 
which he still retains. {See Touyo, Bbigsau, voi. I.) 
The hostility and riots being renewed against thaiu 
from time to lime, and Hading themselves unable to 
cope with thoir antagonists, they at length quitted tho 
state in ISW, resolved to seek a home beyond the 
Hocky Mountains, away from any settled habitatioa. 
After sulTcring immense hardships from cold an d 
hunger and disease, and being obliged to spend a 
winter on the way, they reached the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, where they established tbemSelves. 
Hero their object has been to strengthen thenanelvas by 
inviting persons of their own faith from all pairti to 
settle there. Agontstrero despatched tu almost every 
portion of the globe to malce converts and to faeffitBte 
their transmission to America. ^ It is computei' 


.. DDuted thakat 

least 30,00() persons have left Bngiand for the Isike 
district. Since their settlement in Utol^ various ffis- 
pmes have arisen between them and the United States 
authorities and at length a mililw force was sens by 
president Buchanan to oompri obedieDoe. The ip- 
proacli of this force eansetl great ezoitemeot among 
tho Mormons ; but at length they agreed to sabnit to 
Federal authority, and, after remaining for a time^ (be 
troems, in May, 1860, left the territory. The number 
of Mormons in U tab is probably about M,000; in other 
parts about 100,000. According to th^ own aoooiintt, 
they believe in the three pereons of the Godhead; 
that all mankind are in a state oif sin in cottSeqaeaoe 
of Adam’s tranimession; bnt that, in oonseqoenoe of 
the aacrifloe of ChrisL they are free from tlm goAt oi' 
original sin, and only punishable for aetnaTtnaav 
gressiono. In order to aalvalioa, four (bifliii are 
neoessary:— 1. Belief in Cbrist’a atonaadBl; fi. 

“ ' ' nAittm k-* linn. I mil' >1 


remission of siiii; 8. bsntiam by 


'for 


the remission of sh^ adsuiiisfcered by onf i 
ised of Ohristi and,' A the laying cm of ‘ 

the gift of dm Rolj Ghost, to be adi 

only fay dnly-mtliofiied apoiSaa or eldagA / i who 
oomplj Bith these oondmoBS obtain fovidvebasa of 
(freir aiaiH andm and* partOMB oiT ffihbit* 
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jnoQQM^ 


» ki'th6,Bteirsl iMMiiff cSriw^ mdinthe 

Jtioti oTttie tet» mM ; tb«fc Zio& will b* ettuk- 

lishvd upon tb9 WMt«Ri eantioent; that Christ will 
reiga paxsongUy opoa egrth a thousaad yean 2 and 
that tfie earth will he renewed, and receire its para- 
ditaicail glory, t^bej profess to copy the primitive 
Ghucoli in having mstlcs. prophets, pastors, teachers, 
enmgelists, &o. l^ey further profess to ** believe in 
being honest, trae, chaste, temperate, benevolent, 
yirtnoas, and nprigbt. and in doing good to all men ; ** 
but if the accounts of trarellerB and others are to be 
beliered, these virtues faai*e little place in their practice. 
Indeed, the grossest immoralities appear to i)e prao* 
tised among them, and to have even the sanction of 
the church. Though polrgamj is repeattMily de> 
nounced in the Book of Mormon, it is said that Smith's 
condnot was such as to excite tiie jealousy of his wife, 
and, to pacify her, ho pretended to receive a rovelatioD 
(12th Ju^, 184iB) uuthorisiug the adoption of “spiritual 
wives." In 1852 the ohuruh openly avowed and defended 
the doctrine of polygamy; so that now many of them 
have four, live, or six wives ; and aocording to one 
account, Young bus us many os ninety. 

Mokphxa, (from Or. Iforphcu*, Ihe god of 

sleep), in Chem., the most important of tbo opium 
alkuoids (which tree), 

Mobris, or Morbicb Davcb. mor'-rts, a peculiar 
bind of dance, supposed to have been origiuHtml by 
the Moors, in which bells were fastened to tbo feet of 
the performers. Tho great art ronsisted in ho moving 
the feet as to produce Homething like concord from the 
tones of the bells.' Tho Knglish nre said to have 
derived it from the Spaniards, who bud proviously 
received it from the Moors. Some writers say tho 
fnonis dance was introduced into ICiiglMnd by ICdward 
1X1, ; but few, if anv, traces of it can lie ibuiid before 
tho time of Hen^ VlII. This dunce is still coutiuu* 
aUv practised in Spain under the name oi fandango. 

Mobss. {See Sbal.) 

Mobtautt, BiTiLs OF. {See Dix<r.3 o» Mobtality.) 

Mobtab, iRor'</dr, a variety of short caiinou of a 
large bore, with ebamhera, employed to throw shells 
or caroassoB at considerable elevations, so that the 
missile may range to a great distance, and fall verti- 
cally npon the object. Mortars were llrst used in 
sieges for throwing lur^e balls of stone and of red-hot 
iron, before the invimlion of shells. In consequence 
of this, the calibre of a mortar in Gernmny is esti- 
mated by the weight of a stone hall, equal in bulk to 
the size of the tiomb which it is intended to throw'. In 
Biissia and Denmark, the oalibre of a mortnr is csti- 
mated ^ the weight of an iron ball eiuctiy fiitiiig it; 
and in England and Franco by its diameter in inches. 
The calibres of mortars in tho Kuglish servioo are 
4“ 8^, 8, 10, and 13 inches. these ditferent kind 
or mortars are used on land ; xbe two last being also 
employed in the navy. In the latter service, however, 
the pieces are about 16 inches longer than the land* 
servioe pieces of the same calibre ; they arc also much 
beavier.—the land-aervioe 13<inda mortar weighs ItO 
ewt., and the soa-servioe 101 cwt. The mlerior parts 
of a mortar are the chamber, tho bore, the mouth, and 
the vent. The chamber is the place vrhere tbo charge 
of powder is lodged. Tho shape of the chamber vanes, 
bnt it Is generally conical, and more or loss truncated. 
Ibe use of mortars is considered to be older than that 
of eaqnofi by some writers. Shells were thrown out 
of mortars at the siege of Waohteudouk, in 1588, by 
^ oonat of Mausleld. {See Bovd, Ouir.) 

MOBTAB-VBssBtt.-'-For a considerable period this 
teno WBS applied to small vessels used in the navy, 
and armed with mortars for the pt^ose of Immbard- 
ing. The inoreased use of shells in naval wariare, to 
he fired from ordinair guns, eonverts every vessel of 
wsr^toabomb^TeseeT; oonsequently, the term mortar- 
vessm will iM>t long desigaate any particular kind of! 
liMt. Iw ordinary langoage, the term is ^liod, in 
the nggpi to afaw smaU cr^ of light draught of water. 
Tt tipiwiNklfiotbaf fh# term mortar-vasssl wiU merge 
fbto of guaboat. {fin aimoAg.) 

Xomau, fieefif »fi 

Let. esrfww faoJ«Ui»s^;sii w the eo»vey>. 
aneeofvil estote^ rssil or 2>eM^ by • deliUir to his 


eiwditiO^\ka a or ssottrlty w debt. 

debtor is ssllefi the mortgagor, the cnfiltqp 
gagee« Tbo oooveysnee tt absi^te in fSi^l 
jeot to a proviso by wbioh it to to become- r 
which the pledge to to be reconveyod wpdil 
to the grantee of 'tbe principal sum -seeured* ^ . 
rest, on a certain fixed day. Upon the 
ance of tliis condition, the mortgagee's estate^ 
absolute at law, but remains rHaesmable 
during a limited period. {See LtainATiOp.) -L 
ral, every desoription of property, and eveiy V 
interest m it which to capable of absolute SMSi^fi 
the subject of a legal mortgage, or its e(|0|vnr 
equity. A deed, if really iutended only as a s 
for money, will be treated as a mortgage, althd 
form, it purports to bo an absolute conveysdsSto.^(;!r« 
asaigumeiit. So long as the mortgagor rsmaini torpiBW* , 
session, the mortgagee’s estate is not absolute, . 'An he 
the rights of the mortgagee, he to entitle^' 
into possession of tbo latidt, and after . 

tenants, to recover tho rents and profits, imkiag|||iie 
is sumo Hgreemcni to tbo oontrsry. Ue msg^gmiiMr 
leases, subject to tho equity of redemption, aim 
by ejectment, without notice, any leases that 
been made by the mortgagor without bis oonOUfVbtose 
Bubaeqiieutly to his mortgage. He must, howdltisiv 
account for the rents which be receives, and pap- 'WBI 
occupation rent for such parts as be may keep ms- Iris 
ow-n possession. A mortgagee is not allowed to oblbfii 
any advantage out of the seonrity beyond fiis pitoMdphl 
and interest. Though the mortgagee^ after the ntogt- 
gager's default in puynioiit of the priuoipal sum SiQjfi 
iniore.st, has Iho absolute legal estate, he is still oori- 
sidored in equity to hold only as a seenrity for Ms 
debt. Tn order to obtain absolute possession of tba 
estate, the mortgagee has to file a bill of foreolosUra 
against the mortgagor, calling upon ihe latter tO l<e» 
deem his cstato forthwith, by payment of the nrhmipBl 
money, interest, and ousts, and if he fail to ' dd so 
wiihm tho time speoitted by the court (osuSUy khc 
months), he is for dVer barred and forodosed of hto 
eipjity of rcdcniption, and the mortgagee bseomeo 
owner in equity as he before was in law. (See 
C 1 . 0 SUBE.) In (he event of a sale, the surplus, after 
deduction of the principal sum, interest, and ox|MHUNto, 
niUHt bo apeuunted for and paid to the mortga|^« 
bis heirs, executors, ailministrators, or assigns, jfoe 
above general remarks apply principally to mortgaitor 
of land; tho entire subject is vast and intrieat^ SO 
that here wo enu do nothing more than refer forfb#'' 
thcr particulars to special treatlsey on the Buligeat«gi 
(ho.ie of Cooto or Fisher, 

Mobticb. mor'-iie (Fr. mortoiee), a term aopfisrifa 
joinery to an exoavation made within the snriweri-or a 
piece of iinitier, to receive a projection made in imoftofo 
jiieen of tiinhcr, aiid called a tenon : when the i 
19 placed in the mortieev the two pieors of 
will coiisequenlly be firmly united together, 
sides of Ihe mortice ore generally four planei hlfrri 
angles to each other, and also to tho surface fa tohnw 
the excavation is made. (See Joxkbbt and 0 a Branny ) 
MoBTTKit, mor'.fe-iii (Fr.), was a cap of state aaemHy 
worn by the kings of France, and afterwards )^the 
presidents of parluufuent in Fane. B reaemkfoafMkt 
at present worn by the presideuis^of the eetlrito^cf 
justice. , V 

MoBTiFTnATroir.mor-fty’.e-lwt'-fAtm (Lot. etei^ w||L 

and facio, 1 niuke), in Med., is the death of 

(tSVe 0 ABCHEBB.) In Hoots law it to osed in 

seii so as mortmain. {See next article.) 

MoBVtfAiir, mort-maM (Fr. flsonf, d«_. 

hand; Lat. mortm mesas), InLaw, toan i 

lands and teoeroents to any guild, eorponriiau, or 
fraternity, and their successors. Utidsr the Mste^wf 
feudal tennros, the lords of eststsa enjoyea esnfo||s 

S rivileges on ihe death or change qf their fasmsi 
Lot it being a dtoUnoiiv* quality of » eovpomflon fihit 
it never dies, lands held by sock bodtoi prodonednnrie 
of these feudal fruits, but, in the Umgnage 4^ T ^ '' 
Ooke, “were said to oomo to ddad hiiiid ^ m 
lords Boon after the Gdnquest, eeelesito 
porstioBe came to aequfrs jbiiided, 
as to peroqptiUly edit^ the locds-of lAe i 
seigtiiwies, on^ dforiwiah tfaA fonilal 1 
for tba dtfttoce of the iaaln>. fo 1 
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lagri eoaofctnants bagw to be ftsyod ■gaioat it. th« 
MrlioBt ol’ wliioh ia eontalaOd in the Magna Charta. 
wlrfch deoJarea **that it ahatl not bn lawfal for any to 
ghe his lands to any religious house, and to take the 
tame land again to bold of the same house, &o.« upon 
pain that the dft shall be void, and the land shali ae- 
croa'to the lord of the fee/* The ecclesiastics having 
found means to evade this statute, 7 Edward I., oont> 
monly ci^ed the iitatate or Mortmaiu, or De Setu/ioMin^ 
me passed, providing that ** no persons, religious or 
othmrittise whatsoever, should buy or sell any lands or 
tenements, or. under the colour of any gift or lease, or 
any other title whatsoever, receive the same, or by 
ai^ other craft, aball appropriate lands in any wise to 
come into mortmain, on paiu of forfeiture ; and within 
a year after the alienation the lord of the fee may 
enter." They found out a way also to evade this 
sU^te, and the 13tb of Edward 1. was passed ; and 
olterwarde the 15th of Eichard II. o. 6, declitrod that 
no ^flhient, &o., of any lands and touemouta, ad> 
vowSoni, or other possessions, to the uso of any 
actual persons, or whereof they shall take the proiits, 
■hsllbemade without lioonseor the king, and of the 
lords, Ao., upon pain of forfeiture. For the augmenta- 
tion of smalllirings, it was enacted by 17 Gar. 11. c. 3, 
that all benefiooa under a certain aiiiuiiiit per annum 
may be augmented by the purchuao of lands without 
license of mortmain in either case ; and the like pro- 
vision lias since been made in favour of the governors 
of Queen Anne'e bounty. And by the statute 43 
Geo. III. 0 . 137, any real or personal property may be 
sdvan by deed enrolled, or by will, for thu augnieuta* 
tion of this bounty, notwithstanding the statutes of 
mortmain. The Eritish Museum, the universities of 


OkTord and Cambrid^'C, and various other ptibliu 
bodies, hnro been exempted from the niatntes of 
mortmain by various nuts of parliament. The history 
of mortmain is intimately connected with the eedo- 
aiattioal and civil history of this country. 

Mobtpaht, mof*'-<K*(bra (Lut. moHuariamS, in Eeel. 
Law, is a gift loft by a man at bis death to Ins parish 
church, for the rcoompenao of his porsoniil tithes and 
offerings, not duly paid in his lifetime. A mortuary 
is not uroperiy and originally duo to an ccclcainsticiil 
iaoumnent from any but those of his own parish to 
whom he ministers spiritual instruction, and has a 
right to their tithes ; but, by custom, the^ are some- 
times paid to the parsons of other parishes, whfMi the 
corpse passes through them. Sclden says that it was 
anciently tho usage to bring the mnrtuury uhing with 
tho corpse whoo it came to bo buried, aud io oiler it to 
the church, as n satisfaction for I he supposed negli- 
gence and omisbious of the deceased in not paying Ins 
peraonal tithes ; and from hence it was culled a eorso 
nreaent. Mortuaries are uot due by law, but by oust nm. 
The uncertainty that prevailed regarding mortuaries 
giving rise to frequent disputes, they were by 21 
Hen. YIlI. o. 6, commuted into money payineittsas 
follows : where the defunct left movable goods to the 
viuue of ten inerka and under £30, olourly above his 
debts, he paid a mortuary of 3«. 4d. ; above the value of 
£a0 and under £-10, 6s. 8d. ; above £10, then 10s. 

Mofiva, (Gr. facroa, a mulberry), in Hot., 

the Mulberry, the typical gen. of the iiat. ord. Morn- 
cstf*. The fruit <ff jU. is our common mulberry. 
The leaves of this speoies, as well as those of Mores 
aUm^ white mulberry, and of others, are in common 
use as the staple food of silkworms. If. nigra is sup- 
POM^ to be ideuiicid with the sycamine tree of tho 
Eible. 

Mosiic Golp. {See Auauu Mvsivuu.) • 

^Mobaio Woax, mo-sai'-ik (Fr, moea'ique)^ is a spe- 
cies pf inlsid work, by which a dmign is produced by 
joining together small aurraoee of variously-coloured 
subatwees. Work of this kind is of great anti- 
quUy, and it is believed to have had its origin in 
Asia. In the book of Esther, mention is madis of a 
*^vMaentor red and blue, and white and blaok uiar> 
bw,'* m the court of the garden of King Ahaauerus ; 
fhia was without doubt ^ a pavement of moaaio work. 
In Qraece, durii^ the time of Alexander, mosaiopave* 
menta mMa with varionaly-ooioarad marble were 
, jjjH^ngst the sumptuous deooratious of the period. 
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mos,— the tlnewept' this was apavemsut of 
inlaid work, representmg the cruniba and foagments 
left on the floor after a banquej^ Tha art .wMoattied 
from Greece by workmen to Jflojne, where nnsaa eaUad 
opuM mueivtm, and acquired universal popularity^ apd 
soon oama to be applied not only to floora faw asKi 
to walls and ceilings. In Italy, and in most of the 
countries occupied by the Eomans, many floom urua- 
mont-ed with mosaic work have been found amongst 
old ruins. They oonsist generrily of a oeutre ple^ 
frequently of human beings or animals, with a border 
or frame of a regular pattern. The different parts of 
whioh the mosaic is formed consist of enhes of dif- 
ferent-coloured stones, or earthenware, oemented 
together. Some exquisite specimens of this kind of 
inosuio work have been found at Pompeii. One of the 
IlncHt examples found is supposed to represent the 
battle of Issue, and was found in 1831 in the Casa del 
Kauno. In the Bth oenturr, when the arts and soienees 
were driven from Italy, the art of mosaic work was 
preserved by the Byzantine Greeks, and was restored 
to Greece in the 13lh century. It attained ita highest 
perfeotion at the beginning of tho 17th century, when 
Clcnietit VIII. had the whole of the interior of the 
tliMuo of St. Peter’s ornamented with mosaic work. 
Giambattista Calandr* mproved mosaic by the intaro* 
duction of a now oenu ^ rie and other artists who 
fiitlowed after him err ployed the art for copying origi- 
nal paintings by celebiated artists. One of the great 
advatilages of this kind of work is its wonderful power 
of preservation, by which many of these paintings are 
roproiionloi.1 in all their original freshness and beauty, 
(bioreino's Martyrdom of St. PcLrouilla, and Dome- 
iiichitio's Communion of the dying St. Jerome were 
thus preserved, A school for mosaio was founded at 
the beginning of the Ibth century in Borne, by Peter 
Paul of Christoplieris, and many of his pupils carried 
the art to a high degree of excellence. In modern 
times, two kinds of mosaic arc piirtioularly famous,— 
I ho Homan aud the Florentino. In Homan mosaic, the 
pictures are> formed by joining very small pieces of 
stone, which gives greater variety, and facilitates the 
reprcseiitutioii of large paintings' In the Florentine 
style, the mosaic is made of large pieces of stone, and 
is conscquentljr more troublesome, and only adapted 
tor small paintings. The Italians call mosaio won: in 
w’ood tanaia or tarria ; the French, tnarqueUrie, {See 
Mabquvtby.) In the most costly mosaios, premona 
stones have been cut to furnish materials ; but in com- 
mou works of this art, enamels of different oolonts, 
maniifucturod for the purpose, are the matOTiale em* 
ployed. — Iftf. Merrifleld’s Anri^ni J^raetioe of JPoint^ 
inq; M. D. Wyatt's Specimenn qf the QeomeMeat 
JUoanic of the Middle Agee; and Donaldson's PoMipeic. 

Moblew. {See MonAUUEUAVisu.) 

Mosque, moak (Arab, mexjul, place of prayer), is 
tho term spphed to a Mohammedan temple or plane of 
worship. They are gnerally distinguished exteimaUy 
by cupolas and minarets, but internallv they are fittie 
remarkable, forming merely a single hall or aportineat, 
with numerona lamps, the floor covered with carpels^ 
and tho walla with arabesques and mosaios. The prin- 
cipal Arabian and Syrian mosques are remarkable for 
their vast quadrangles, surrounded with UumerouB 
columns. Toe revenues of the mosques ore often 
considerable, and connected with them are uaurilTlu* 
stitutions for education, hospitals for theaiek, asyinme 
for the poor, &o. The prinoipal mnsqne of Oonstatati* 
nople was originally the Christian ohuroh of 8t.Eopli!a, 
built by the emperor Justinian in the 6th oeutni^ } bat 
it is surpassed in beanty and taste by that of Sotytnan 
the Magnificent, begun in 1560. The moaime of the 
prophet at Medina, the great masque at Meoea^ and 
tho mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, are eonaidered 
peculiarly holy, ana are among the finest extaat apeci- 
mona of Moalem architecture. 

Mosquito, moa-ka'-fo, a troubloMme little Inaaet, 
resembling tha gnat, and belonging to Ike fomity 
CHlieidas it is a native of the West Inita^ ^e 
American continent, 8onth Africa, and Xndiiu The 
common moeqnito {Culeee MoequUo) is abootHie stagih 
eiae as the gnat, end poaseaaee a alioher. with five 
sharp-pointed needle-Kke organa, wi^h whii^ it i^dihes 
the skm and soeks the bleed. The mosquito adflofto 
appears fn the df^ttaae'i bat at niglit, in 
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tawB which direct ind control the oontiiL_^„ _ 
cetcivo change of {dace of Tnticiu bodki^Mi 
words* their motion, the first Intt of motitfdl 
thas described. ▲ body alwcys romaihs in M i' 
rest* or of uniform motion in a straight Soc^^li^ " 
made to change its state on account , of U 
upon it by some eziernal force.— 2* TbU ,c 
motion is proportional in an exact ratio to i 
impressed! and is produced in the same atm 
in which tho opposing forco acts.— 8. Action* 

Rcquently rcooliou* are always to be eitimdtu. 
same right line, and are equal in opposite dirCc 
According to Dr. Aruott* in his work entitled the **J 
monts of Physic,” ail motion is really oonsidered*^ 
regord to itself, abaolute, or the change of 
space; for, motion onoo begun would be c “ 
ever, were it not for tho interruption of ezl 

the power of gravitation, andmany other o 

which alToet it rew.tivel 7 and apparently. 
fion may bo briefly stated to be the effects of a 
stroke or impetus given to a body ; os the momanfiW 
imparted to a ball discharged from the mouth of aofil^ 
non by the charge of gunpowder. (See QpttVMai^ 
jireelfraieJ motio7i is produced by a constant a^Ucjlir 
tion of power or impulse to the body which hcA bsM 
in a state of rest. (See GniTtTATioir.) To snint^p 
onr remarks, force is not required for tho maintesaaof 
of niotioti, but only for its change that ia« for priSv 
duciiig, in the first place, aohange of state from rest fb' 
motion, or from motion to rest ; secondly, a chaagd 
the velocity of motion, either by accelerat’ ,g or rettt^t 
ing it ; or thirdly, a change in its direction, by deAeC$> 
ing it upwards or downwards, to the right or to ftigi 
leit. Not only such bodies os are at rest, bttt .alsic 
such as are porronning uniform reotilinear motion, may 
thus bo regarded os being in a state of equilibrium ‘ 
(see Fodcks) ; for it is only while their velocity or 
aircetion is changing, that is, while they are being 
accelerated, retarded, or moving In a onrve, thajt the 
forces acting on them can bo unbalanced, or cao pro- 
iliK'C a resultant pressure ; and aa long ns this pr c ftl M g O *. 
remains unbalanced, tho motion will continue ohanf^Uf, 
in velocity, m direction, or In both ; because, wbeo^w 
it becomes straight and uniform, the retultantofnAtijte 
forces acting on the body will be equivalent to nil, 
in other words, the body will not be anbjoot to onv UB-' 
balancing force. Tlie dynamical efleot of force hriblf 
then a change of unotion, a continued force roust pro- 
duce a continuous change, whether in velocity Of' 
direction. The simpler effect of a sudden changs icf . 
velocity, or an angullar dcileotion^ can be only plro- 
duced by an instantaneous exertion of forooi or BB 
impac't, us it is termed. (i9ee Ihfact.) In an kWb- 
m tho ** English Cyclopaedia, ” it ia well stated mlM»- 
among the mnuY absurdities which have oHsen m 
of a misappreheusiun of the lawa of motion, td tlm 
attempt to discover what ia cirilcd a perpeiwu 
or a mnohiue which of itself would never atop. TM 
earth and planota are aiicli maohinea in them rolB* 
tions on their axes, and we have been that gny paittwo 
of matter, unacted on by any other matter,, ittd 
once in inotiou, ia a perpetual motion. If 
attached to an axle could be deprived of iHotiaii jA thB 
pivots, and inclosed in a permanently air-tiidlt m|A 
perfectly exhausted receiver, ft would also, whan hkMST' 
in motion, be a perpetual motion. But as Muqg'ia-im,. 
friction or resistance, however small, it parpatai^' 
retarding the motiou, it ia obviout that too voloattlyf 
if maintained, must be indebted to some Oitefi^ 
supply of moving power. To take tho ease of Iriotibll. 
which arises from tho roughness of the SttppOvk^ wiM' 
which, independently of onheeipn, may be eofivUleiaS^ ‘ 
as a rapid suceession of very small jolta^ % which tbaT' 
rougbuesaea of the oneaurfeee atrike Bpou thoaoofdw^s 
other, and oommunieate a porrion of tnomOBtam ta 1^4' '' 
frame and flnaUv to the earth; to anppoae' tifea 
wheel, 08 above deaoribed, Could go on for am^ irith ' 
irietioD would be to aappoea tmit thefw oaw br 
ootioD without xeaetioB. im feioh a perpellri^eiiOiimi.^ 
auob aa ia intended to be made by tlm apei ‘ 
tlie aulgeet, ia BOtimig left idian a msycblnb 
Work for , ever wthoQt new iiioilii|rtiiowet.r _ 

one bit leas absurd toeuppoae that it wouldpefiwivSliv 
overcome Driotion and aftam^^erie xeaiatanoe, than 
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whfltf tbe'bnhappy traveller endeavours to sleep, the 
teitbliefiig little insect generally auoceeda in banish- 
ing nil idea of repose, both by ita power of suction 
eewhll aa the oontinuoua bdauag sound made by its 
Wings. 

(See Hirsox.) 

Mom Tboofebs wore the warlike plunderers who 
inhabited the borders of England and Scotland, 
and are aaid to have been so called from living in 
the mosses or morasses, and riding in troops together, 
After the union of the two crowns they gradually dia* 
appeared. (See Boansa, Teb.) 

novBH, or Obmotbs, mdieet among the Anglo- 
Saxons, were certain public courts or assemblies for 
legislative or municipal purposes, of which there were 
various kinds ; as wittenagemote, folkmote, burgenuite, 
Ac, Henoe comes the word mote or moot, eignifying 
to plead. Moteer was applied to a onstumary service, 
or payment, at the mote or court of the lord. 

ItoTBT, mo-ttrV (Pr.).— The Latin psalms and hymns 
enng in the Romish church are so called. The term 
was formerly applied to certain elaborate vocal compo- 
sitions in several parts, generally on aaorod subjccls ; 
in ihot, any sacred ooropoaition which does not come 
niider tho denomination of moss or anfhem may be 
called a motet. 

Moth, moth (Sax. mogthe), an insect belonging to 
the family Lepidoptera^ which includes nil diurnal nod 
noctorosl moths and butterflies. Moths are seldom 
seen except in the evening and at night. As the scien- 
tific description of these inseots will be found fully 
given under the articles lyBBCT-TaABSkOHUATiONS 
and LEMUorTBEA, it need not bo hero touched on ; a 
few general remarks being more in keeping. The 
moths ore well known for their habit of doscroying 
clothing and furs, in which they can hardly bo stopped, 
no matter what remedies are adopted ; particularly 
in tropical climates. The Tinea mreiiella sttaeks 
woollen clothes ; the Tinea peUionella furs ; the 7'inea 
fiaeiifmntelfa damages collections of natural history, 
while the Tinea grauella commits great havoc amongst 
oom and grain. The damages caused to clothes are, 
however, chiefly owing to the caterpillar, which begins 
to form a nest ns soon as it has left the egg. lu order 
to effect its object, it first spins a thin coating of silk 
round its body; it then cuts fllameuts of tliread or 
cloth from the garment on which it has located itself, 
and applies the pieces to the outside of its case, which 
it never leaves until it has developed itself into a small 
nootnmfd moth, of a silvei^ grey colour. I'urpeutine, 
oamnhor, and tobacco, will generally kee[) oft' these 
tronblesome intruders. (See LBTinoi'Tr.icA, ArvLU- 
Moth, Tiobb-Mote, EiiriiBoii-MoTE* Dbatu’b-hbai) 
Kawe-mote, Ac.) 

MortlEB-ov-PBARL. muW-er. the bard* lustrons, 
briUiant internal layer of shells* especiully oyster 
sholla,^ and more psrtiaularly the pearl oyster. In 
EngUaii oysters, this substance is too ttiiu to be work- 
able Ibr .maoufactarine purposes ; but the oysters of 
the Eeatarn seas yield it of considerable thickness. 
The hriUiant hues of mother-of-pearl do not depend 
on the nature of the subetanoe* but on an exquisitely 
fine series of furrows upon the surface, which produce 
this chromatic effeot, according to the angle at which 
the fight ia reflected. In working this delicate suh- 
atiMwe great care is required: but it may be cut by 
Mwa, fuea# and drills, with the aid of salpburic or 
moriatio acid. It is polished by colcothar, or the 
bywwB-red oxide of iron, left after the distillation of 
the acid from sulphate of iron. In all ornamental 
mawafiMtOFes, where pwarl is said to be used for flat 
8urfnees,,eBoh as inlaying, mosaic-work, Ao., it is not 
real peerl, but mother-of-pearl that is employed. 
Very u^o hoantities are consumed in the mannfac- 
turii^ eatablisbmeots of Birmingham and Sheffield. 
All inri^ee has ooeurred of a ship arriving at London 
fim P«iMua».with more than two million pearl shells. 
'HofiaE fa OoiTBT, In Law, is an occasional appli- 
catioo to the court by the partiea or their eounsel, in 
order to olitoio aome rule or order of oomrt, which 
bcoomesneeaBaarymtho pregrcaaefaeniiae. Motions 
Breeder of a dvil or enmwel nosittes tbehittarfor 
aiMMmlhineo^ ^ misMavionn dMi* -A- motiou is in 
general accompanied nj on affidavit, and ia uaueUy 
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tKsfc it woald coutmae to supply tbs impstni ueoamry 
to ssiry on tbe aawing of s ^ank or the arastinff of 
Ises." The aooient philoiopbeni had siany ixpcuiiarl 
sad srroBsottB irapbeamona with regard to we laws of i 
moiioa, bat their origisal ideas seemed to be the 
goUHig points in the investigations of the moderns. 
OoUlso modeiled some of the first theories, bnt we 
are indebted to 6ir Isaac liewton for the first real 
iOTSStigation of thelaws ofmotion.«-£i;f. Tomlinsoii‘8 
^lefmdia qf the V§qfUl Art» •and Manqfaeturu; 
Smth Qfehpadia^Xvta and Sciences. 

lIosiTS PowsB» aw'-fh; (Fr. motif) ^ a term applied 
ib Mech. to the whole power or force acting on a 
body, or any crusntity oi matter, bo as to prodace 
metlon. {8ee Mortoiv, La we of.) 

Monro, mnt'~to (Ital.), an Italian term, need to sig- 
nify a i|ord or aenteiMe added to a device, and com- 
monly used when put on a scroll, as an external oma- 
SMBt of ooat armour. The use of mottoes for this 
purpose is very ancient, and when appended to a coat ; 
of arms, a motto is frequently heroditary iu a family. I 
Strictly, the motto should bear an hIIusioii to somoUiiug 
ia the aebicTement ; but in modern times the taking 
of ft entirely depends upon the pleasure of the bearer, 
abd it may D« ehaugod at will. The term motto ia also 
applied to a sentonee or quotation prefixed to any 
'thing written or published. 

Moufvlok', This member of the sheep 

family belongs to Corsica and Bardiniu, and is known 
gaaerally by the designation OmsaiHsmon. It inhabits 
mountamotts regions. The head is long, with the 
ilinaBlo compressed, and the nose somewhat raided; 
the home of the males are large and long, and trian- 
arnlar. bending with an arch, which constitutes more 
Ulan half a circle ; the ears ar« moderately large, aud 
ttBebreet and acute; the geneiwl tint of the body is 
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ytBovr, tending to a oheetnut or ash-colour, which is 
deepest tm the neck and lighter on several parts of 
ttie back and under-sorftuie of the body. The nioufllon 
it provided with lotig hair, besides wool, aud it ss to 
ttm hyrtbat the grMatkms of colour are duo. The 
fiMiii^H|distiTiguished from the male by the absence 
Of hlin^as may be seen by the specimen in the fore- 
ground of the cut. The moufflons are very gregarious, 
gorag about in herds composed of more than ahun- 
which herds are geneniUy placed under the 
leadership of some old and courageoue male. As 
tw bate few enemies but men, they multiply con - 1 
•tderably, and pcpolate the mountains of the islands of 
Oors^ and Sardinia, where they are psmoipaliy 
sottnd. 

MovKTanr,fMoisa'-toia (from lat. wont, amountaia), 
• gi^en to those great elevations above the 
awhasurraoe which extend in various degrees over 
pe Whom glc^. Any mountsin of small dimensions 
iateni^ a hiXl. eapeeiaUy when il rises aboire the! 
sits Thiteaso various i 

parts in amountain, wblobit is aa well to obeervv; ‘for ! 
wabava the hate, tbe rider or dwlfotrisa, and Use fcp or 


mmmit. When the tununlt of a moi 

so to spedc, from the general mass, by MBuming all a. 
once a very eteep asoent, it it called a peoe; .sodiatf 
the JPte-dtt-Afsdi in the ryreaeet, the Put JBUuw la the 
Alps, near Mount Rosa, and the peak of Teyda in the 
island of Teneriffe. Every flat summit is termed a 
plateau, while a rounded one is oslled a drew or bum* 
mock. The intervening space between two chains of 
mountains is termed a vallep ; and this ia said to be of 
the first class when it serves as the basin of ahrge 
river. The lateral subdivisions which mountain-dbann 
frcoiiently exhibit, and whiob form smaller vaUejs 
leading into the principal one, bear the name of 
branches. Anoflset is a series of smaller monntaine 
which detach tfaumselves from the principal ehaia, 
receding from it in a direction almost parallel. If this 
ofisot he of email extent, it is termed a spur, while tbe 
name of crest is allied to the upper ridge, iriwtfaer 
of a branch, an oUset, or a spur. If we regard the 
declivity of a mountain as a plane surface joining the 
fop and bottom, it is easy to determine its inoltnation 
with respect to the horizon. This inclination is the 
more or less acute anHe made by the horizontal plane 
drawn through tbefo'^ if tbe mountain with the plane 
which {we have jost ^tlned. The inclination of the 
northern doclivily o< the Fyreiiecs ia from 3° to 4®; 
that of the southern aeelivity of the greater Alps is only 
Notwithstanding this ciroumatanoe, it isneoei- 
aary, even in following the ridge of a branch, to mount 
much steeper alopes. Even a slope between 7® and 6^ 
is very considerable, in fact, it ia almost the nuudaom 
for vehicles. Iu France, tbe regnlations are (hat the 
groat roads shull never exceed an inclination of 4P 
An inchnation of 15® can hardly bo overcome by 
animals encumbered with a load, while man himself 
cannot climb a slope of 35® if the ground be com- 
posed of rock, or is too hard to allow steps being 
formed in it. Tho sea-ooasts are generally the lowest 
part of a country that rises gradually, and, conse- 
quently, the centi'e of a continent contains the loftiert 
mountains. The chief, or princip^ chains, are eon- 
nected nearly all over tbe globo. The Ural moun- 
tains, for instance, that separate Asia from Europe;, 
nearly extend to tbe boundary between Norway and 
Sweden, formed by tbo Scandinavian mountains. 
Another chain stretches from the northern put of 
India to Thibet and Cashmere, where it forma the 
highest regions, not only of Central Asia bat of 
tbe known world, runuiiig westward through Fersbi 
and eastward through China. The most elevated 
countries iu Europe are Switzerland and Savoy, 
wbo.4e Alps ore conoooted with the neighbouring ebaioB 
Germany, France, aud Italy. Countries covered 
'with high mountains possess, in the summer, diffe- 
rent climates at different elevations within a very Bar- 
row compass ; and thus we may ascend, in Europe, 
from fruitful vatlojs teeming with vegetation, fo pas- 
tures covered with odoriferous alpine plants, and sear 
the declivities with evergreens, the va|retatioagradnajQ|y 
decreasing towards tlie summit until we arrive at a 
region of perpetual ioe and snow. The air on mooii- 
taina is purer than on table-lands, but it if only 
healthier at moderate heights. 

hfounraxir Daw is a name not anfrequent{y applied 
to bcotch whiskey, beoanse, former^, mueh of it was 
made in tbe remote parts of the liigblands toavado 
the duty ; and this being reckoned the btfsl^ was oaUad 
mountain dew. 

SilovvxJiUt, Tbb (Fr. la IfonfogM), a fitate im- 
plied, daring tho French revohitioo, to a party Utt&e 
Convention which occupied the highest benohai on 
the left, and was oompo^ of tbe most uHra of tha 
revolutionists and tbe leaders of the Jaeobini and 
Cordeliers. It heuee came to denote any asaofiialte 
of persons of similar principles. 

Moubt 6t. BsanasD l)oo, «io»af-sohri-haKt#onf, 
termed the Alpine spainel in the arrangeaeuti bf ^Ou- 
vter, preseaU the ohsraetem of a breed betwam the 
Newfoundland dogaudmaatiff.aodis well koofrnfoom 
the thot of ita being empteyed by the obaritaMS hoiipB 
of moidce in the Alpe toxeaooo travettecs who .wb 
been buried ift the snoi^ or have lost thrirwegeinapiri 
the monntaiiMWSBsgiens eroond them. TheSfotWllt. 
Bernard dop ere ehangderisedsH nosMSiiiigBMi^^ 
larger amount of sugnelfey, ^pronehsog to nhS0B,'4 




lyjpoiBMAJxpN. 


am the verifU^ ot ^ ^^hte f*oe. Although the 
wortmiete trefeUer iriiom go out to reieae may 


mv auvW| au uuiv wuiauiuu^ m hvmov 

which cell be heard note than a mile dictant, and 
which brines the monks to the rescue. In an antnidote 
related in the ** Library of Bntertaining Infcrmintion/* 
it is thentioned that one of the Monnt St. Bernard 
dogs was decorated with a medsl for having saved the 
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lites of twenty-two persons. This dog died in the year 
1810, in a vain attempt to convey a poor traveller to 
the Convent; but hie memory is still kept u]) in tho 
reooUeetion of the Alpine guides, who have never for- 
gotten his faithful services. The present cat illus- 
trates what is termed tho Orcaf JUamit Sf. Jif^rtwrd 
Xhg; but there is another variety which performs 
nearly as usof^nl services, and which is more slneilr 
allied to the Molossiaii breed, -—it is termed the smooth 
Alpine spaniel. (See Voq.) 

MoUBNina, mor'-nifitj (Ang.-Sax.), is an outward 
manifestation of grief, 'more particularly on occasions 
of d^b. Bverv nation has sonic conventional form 
of mourning. The aocient Hebrews rent their gnr- 
xncilts, tore their hair, smote their breasts, threw ashes 
on the head, abstained from washing, eat ou the 
groond, and went bareheaded and barefooted. The 
nsuid period of mourning was soveri days, but for 
Moses and Aaron they mourned a month. The Greeks 
withdrew into privao}', cut off their hair, put on blsck, 
or in some parts, ns iii Argos, white garments, rolled 
tbamislves on the ground, threw ashes on tlreir heads, 
tons their clothes, and never appeared in public wilh> 
out a veil. The Roman forms of monmuig did not 
dffTsr greatly from the Grecian. Hired mourning 
woneo were employed at funerals, both by Greeks and 
Romaoe. In Europe, the ordinaiy colour for raoum- 
mg is blimk j in China and Japan it is white ; in Tur. 
key, blue or violet ; in Egypt, yellow ; in Ethiopia, 
brown. The time varies in different countries, and 
aadoVdSngto the degree of relatiooship, from a week to 
a yewTiSired moomers appear as attendants at 
fimerals in England, but their office is one of mere 
show, Ml they are commonly oalled muted; but in 
sOma pafts of Ireland the bored moomers, generelly 
old women, are fianous for their extravagant lamentn- 
tiOVS. Court monming in Europe for members of the 
idgaiDgihaiily, even in remote degrees, is praseribed 
by oerenumialB, which give the miauteet diieetioiu aaJ 
todiM. 

ItopSLwwM {8ax. MKffi),fhe aperture in the bead 
of Id i^i4 by wbieh he nttershlB voioe andxaeeives 
Ms food, in a more geueral senes, the moutb consists 
Of^ the goms, tbs insides of the eheeho, the 
pstKle* me sslival glands, the uvula, a nd toasi ls,^ 

ma'-ea-hhi (from ZdAmetio, Imw.-or 
an gooda wbiahi 
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oapable of being ssmoved from ona plMOdowBOthor, 
Movable foods or oBketsaio ready money, 
dissi, bonds, book debts, eattie, and househokl'fhPttl* 
tare not fam s n ed with iron or aail,^nor sealed In Um- 
plaster, but whieh msy bo tiassported without aitlMr ‘ 
fraetian or deterioration, 

MoyiBiRT, eitfee'-NMttf.(Tr. etmtscaitiiiO^ilnd ^ 
mnsioal oompositinns are divided into iOvsoal pnM 
which generaUj differ from each other in ffae and 
hey. Bach of these divisions is called a movumoifet. 
For instance, ^mphoflies are as a mle divided/into alk ' 
movemeots; vis., an satmiitemfy riew mo fs e n ut^ m 
quiffk MOBMirfit, an oitdanie, a atimfetf * IHe, and 
another quick mopcment In" abort, every pio^ -Od 
music consists of as many movements as it oOnUdiii^ 
positive changes of time or measure. ^ >' 

Movrhbitt, in Mil., is applied to any rsgidar % 
preconcerted change of position for some naffifridii; 
object. 

AlorsKSKT, in clock or watch-making. Is A tiMM 
applied to the train of wheel-work. J* ; 

Mox.t, if»ok'-«r7, a name given to a softwooQy uM/' 
ntonco made in Japan from the loaves of the AtMimHi'-' 
chinenai»t or Chinese magworts. It is used as a USA* 
tery by plaeing a small cone of it on the akin end MMittr''-' 
sotting lire to it. On burning down to* the •part' Un 
which It Tests, it makes a sore, which iahsiitopamlf 
requisite. It is principally nM in oaSM Of g0Ut.0ff“ 
rheumatism. ^ - 

MuciLaOB, mra^atl-jy (Fr.), a term in Cham, ap* 
plied to a substance which water healed to 
180" extracts from certain seeds or Toota when thuf 
are infused in it, and then snhjeoted to pressure in. « 
kneu strainer •. when the liquor is evaporated, <lhe 
residue resembles gum. When bruised Imscedis thsM 
treated, it yields a muoilaginous soluti<m, whiahis 
precipitated by acetate and sub-acetate of lead, by 
chloride of tin, aud by alcohol. Quinoe-soed fomlshes 
n similar solution. Tho muoiiage appears to reside iu 
the husk or outer coating of the qninoe-teed; it is used 
b}' ladies under the nome ot fixature, to rotaiu the 
hiur in curl. 

Mdcr, Ruvrivu a, is an expression derived from 
the Javan uord ame^b or amnl, to kill, and is appliid 
to that peculiar i'ramy that sometinet seises iqEK|B 
individuals in certain parts of the Bast, wconse f tt OttSai, 
it 18 said, of over-induigeuce in upium. They auddmiW 
rush into the street with a drawn weapon, .and mu 
every one that comes in the way, till eitbM thgWielveB 
are lulled or taken prisoners. 

M ccoB, mu'-kor (Lat., mooldincss), in But,, cate of 
the genera of Funqi which form the varioiiSvUBdt<tif 
mould on bread, ch> pse, preserves, paper, Ac. 

Mucous Mbmrbakr, (Lat.), Sn AmAtf fa 

tlm membranous Bubstance which lines aB ^omwm* 
nal passages and cavities of the body whirit Afft 
posed to contact with the air, or by wldiAi 'frMgU 
substances are taken into the bmy or edimiuitffA frimi 
it. These membranes are soft, -vel ve^^ imd exteeatsly 
vascular. They are ffisHnf^isJMd as Ismog the dfgSte 
tive, respiratory, and genito-uci&avy passages. Ih 
each of these parts they present some slight modifloite • 
lions, adapted for special fuuotions. 

Mucvna, mu-ka^-ttd {Mukuxa ffuaex .is the iRraiiMlte^ 
name of one siiecies), in Bot., a ^en. of pa pi BpStev - 
ceons Lequminoem. The baiirs*oov«riaff tfaAlagUBteaaf 
the species Jf. prunene and prntUa are used M m 
mechanical anibekaiiitio, anderthe. naase of CMtiiffia', 
or cav-Ueh. The pods, being dipped iate brMMAhm 
honey, have the hairs scraped ou, aatitlAa ttMteitBiB' 
the consistency of an eleotueiy. 

Muova (Lat.), in Anat., ia a thii^ v i sei d j |U b »lBBQ0 » 
secreted by the various muoous ansfroos of Iha 
All sooreuons poured upon moeociB .MDbfanaa.aib 
snore or less mingled with nwoua, as tbosiiKtas’.BMk 
Ac. Its prinoipri offioe is topr^aat the;;MiooiHig^ ' 
faces from iqjnry by the oemtaot elbirignir' ^^ -- 
and to lubrioato the several panages. iBaei ^ 
it has speeial funetioni^ y that ol( tha .ms^ 9 


favourable to smell; 


t of the stomsriiJ 


tines, isding digestiao. Its wropartisAM i 
altered by disaaaei beeoiteaga^,inixaA«tt] 
changed- 
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«Di ofBoer of the mosque, whose duty it is to oeU the 
ilHtbihl to preyer t)vo times a day, as presonbed by 
the Xoren He commonly stands on a oalooiiy of the 
mioMt ehanting jn a loud voice, that ** prayer is bet 
ter nhn sleep (or tlian food) , come to prayer ** As, 
fmn hiS elevation, be can overlook the roofs and the 
interior of the dwellings, this office is said to be usually 
ooniRsrred on blind men , and stones are told of persons 
who have feigned to be blind in order to obtain the 
sppointmenr 

MtrVTZ, mvf fe, IS a name givon to the bead doctors 
of the law ot the Koran, m Tork^, oi which there is 
ohe m every large town lie is of great authority in 
the empire, being, as lolterpretcr of the Uw, consulted 
on judieisl proeoedmgs parlicnlariy in criminal eu'>e^, 
and in general on all allatrs ot importanee The i,ratt I 
mttfh at Constantinople, i ailed *'Sheikh ul Islam, ohipf 
of Islam, 18 the head of the ruikisb church, and takes 
rank immediately after the grand vizier Ue is the j 
O^ef interpreter oi tho law, and formerly no persmi 
could bo put to death without his consent but ot latt. 
years, by the reorgamrution ot tho luikish govern 
Slant, the powi r and prerogatives oi the grand luiilti ! 
have oeen miir h cm tailed 

MvoOLUTONtANS tnuq gl to'-ne tits, a sect of ich 
gloiis fanatic's founded by one Lndovic Muggleton a 
nulor (160d— 16)8), who, m eonjunetion with one 
Beaves (a person ol equal obsounty), declared the n 
aelves to be tho ** two last nitnesses ' mentionc d in the 
Apocmlypse,havingih( powerofpropbflcyandtoal s h 
or eonderan whom they pleased Ihey eomnunce 
denoanoing all other religious sects, esp null} tin 
wmters and Qaakors, and in 1056 published an t zpo 
fl^oa. of their views, under the title of * The Divmo 
XiMktog*01es8 *’ Among other absurdities, they | lu 
pOOnded that Ood had the body ot a man that there 
Wara not three distinc t persons in the 1 unity an ) ti nt 
God, when he came down to earth to suilir, h ft I lias 
as bis represeniatu e in heaven \\ illiam Venn uttncl c d 
^am in a book entitled * The New Witnesses | r ived 
Old Kareticks/ 1(|72 Muggleton was urraigrcd at 
the Old Bade) for blasphemy in lb7n A com] let 
aditaon ofhts works was poblishodin 17'>r, and another 
as lata aa 183i, in d vols 4to, oontumiog also w ^rl s by 
Beavaa and others of the sect 

Mulatto ma lAt' to (Sn wulnto, from mulo, n inuh ), 
ia oomttonh applied to the aflspnng ot pan nts on*, 
of whom IB niaoR, the other white The mulatto is if 
a yellowish oolonr, with frizzled or woolly hair, and 
usually exhibits more resemblanee to tho white th in 
the black race In the United States, the W est Indu s, 
and Spanish and Vortugnese America, mulattoes arc 


the bo4y iilvary wbita, marked witb loBjrita^maL 
parallel dark hoes , the mambranea of the Ina dull 
white, cheeks silvery white, and the iridaa raddiib 
brown The grey mullet seldom proceeds to any duh 
tance from land, as it debghts in ahaUow water, and 
often proceeds to some distanee up the iBoatha of 
nvera It is found m Urge numbers iu Ooruwall and 
Devonshire, and, in fact, along tha whole line of our 
oath coast That the grey mullet was well known to 
the ancients, the histonau Vliny boars ample teati- 
mony, as ho 
has celebrated 
the great flsb- 
enes of this 



Mulbssst Mobus ) 

Muli, mule (Sp and Itul tnulo), an animal which 
is a hybrid between the horse and the ass It has a 
lane olumsy head, eirct ears, a short stiff mane, and 
a tnm toil Those mules which are produced by a male 
aaa and a mare are by far the best, and they are 
faSj^y valued in Spam, Portugal, Italy, in the Hast 
and in Spanish Amenoa, where their sure footedness 
and geneial adaptabibty for carrying large burdens, 
make them of great utility in orossmg mountains, Ac 
The Boman ladies of old used to have their coaches 
drawn by mules and in the present day they are used 
for the same purpose m Spain, which latter country 
ptodnoas by far the best breed, although tboso irom 
Bavt^ ate larger Mules are mnoh hardier than the 
bm^ ore cheaper to keep, have fewer diseasea, and 
vnU live and work twice as long 
MMbih (See Vbbbascitm ) 

MMgfekT, m«l* let (Pr mulet) —The common mullet, 
or gtey mullet (Mugtl eapiio of Cuvier), is the type 
of a family of scanthopterygions fishes, termed ifugt 
Adw, to which It necessarily nelongs Itagenenccha 
raoters are aa follows —Body nearly oylindncsl, 
scales , two dorsol fins, widely sepa 
ifr*t fin being spinous, and those 
fi - 1 ventral fins behind the peo- 

torala the middle of the under jaw with an elevated 
andaoorrespondmg groove to receive 
it m upper, thi teeth small , the bead depressed, 
» ny nt m number The 

Bny, tinged with bine j tha afdea aad nadeivaailhoa of 
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is one of the few fishes that 
idea the common mullet, there 
ktieties, as specified m Baron 
\nimal ** There » the fktek-kp^ed 


one species 
which the 
Homans pos- 
fiossod at Lan- 
guedoo The 
mullets prey 
l^onerally on 

f lod in a ^ 

state of de- iiLLLcr 

c nupoRition, and 
rrjt ct live prey 
aie several other 
CuvuTS *'Bogno 

freg mvUet^ whioli differs only from the specimen 1 
(It <*( ribed by the lip being thicker, and tho colour of the 
head and bai k being more of a greenish hue The plaue 
r d mullet t found in the Mediterranoan and the seas and 
rivers oi America, Atnoa, and even India, and the 
etnped red mullet, which is also found distributed as 
above, msy be enumerated among the mullets, but 
they belong more properly to the family Pereida 
rill so are smaller m size than the grey mullet, and, 
nltlu ugh some speoimens have been caught, are not 
)ften seen on our coasts 

MtiTiPfB,mK2 tepi (Lat muUtplex) —The multiple 
< f any number is the sum oi any number of ita equal 
inagnitudes Thus, for example, 20 is a multiple of 5, 
IS f >ur times five s 20, or, that la to aay, 5 4-5+6 + 
6 20 As 20 18 tho multiple of >, the latter nnn^or 

IS inversely termed tho §td> muUtple of 20, meaning 
that it IS contained a oertain number of times in the 
lirgei ono 

MiiTipriCATiow, mul-te pit ka%’thun (Lat. ntuUt 
plico, 1 mnltiply), » tho operation of finoug the mtU* 
tiple of a number The number to be miutipbed is 
termed the nuUtplxcand, the number by which that is 
increased is termed the muUtplier, and the refeolt of 
tho operation is called the product There are mai^ 
simple methods for the multiplication of high numbCrB , 
but by the aid of LoaABiTHXB (which tee), all tedious 
ness ( an be easily avoided Tne rules of multiphoaiion 
will be found given in the most el mentary worto on 
arithmi tic , so they need not be treated on here. 

MuLTtPLTnro-OLABB, mul te-plp* xng, a term, applied 
to a lens or glass by means of which oojeots a|^ar to 
be incressed m number It is ground into aevnal 
planes that make angles with each other, and through 
which the rays of light, isauing from the same point, 
undergo different refractions, so aa to enter the 
from every eurfaoe in a different direction, and thus 
appear as if they came from several pomts 

Mumxt, mum'-me (Fers and Abrab mm, wax), a 
term applied to a body which has undergone the pro* 
cess of embalming The operation by which the body 
was preserved from decay after death will be fbond 
described in the article EuBAUniro. Dming the 
space of two tboosand years, the mode of prepenog 
mummies differed at different penode Recent writers 
on the subject have divided the art into four kinde — 
1 Drying the bodies in saod, a method obieflj em- 
ployed among the poorer elasaea, 2 saltme in natron, 
and then drying, 3 boilmg in resins and mtomen , 4. 
preparmg with fine resins, and removing the hvams 
and Tisoera Great diversity of opinion eustA with 
regard to the sobstances employed Witbia or about 
the bodiee of different mnmmiea have bben fimnd 
•nlpbate of aoda, saltpetre, common salt, soda, ml of 
cedar, torpentme, asphalt, myrrh, apd dBoamon 
The bandim of mnmiiues are alwaya of jam, the use 
of wool being pnliibitad. The greater portwnvtf^ete 
baudegea were asade of old kmen, ekfefier odMod 1^ 






aCumai^ 


dwriog hii lifetiiQA or «iiie by 

tad domed portkml^ of ntments 
vtV' ollfiea found, end ■omaCimee tho.iaitiMi of the 
dendnied embvoideMd on tike elotb. The oloth ia of I 
mtiooB ^olitiM, foom that of oaOTaa to that of fine 
ntwdin. The largo man of the bandages, however, 
consieta of strips of about three or four inches wide, 
ottd firam Otoe to several yards in length, wound ronnd 
the body with great skill and symmetry, and apparently 
laid on m a wet condition. All inequalities are oare- 
fiiUy i>added, so as to bring the body to a symmetrical 
shape. The length of these bandages is very great, 
as Bkuoh as 1,000 oils having been found wrapping a 
single mununy. On the inner bandage of somo mum- 
mies are foMd. inscribed in a caustic ink, the name of 
the decoieed, the years that be lived, and the name 
of t^ymenaroh In whossr reign he died. Straps of 
sqjl^ leather hirre been found on some mammies, 
prepared with the greatest care. These straps are 
about one and a half inch wide, and are found 
orossingthe shoulders and breast. On the ends are 
stamped, apparently by a heated metal punch, like that 
used by bookbinders, the names and titles of the 
reigning king, or the monarch, worshipping AiP(>n-Ku. 
The caniesi of those bears the name of Baineses XIII. 
of the 20tb dynasty, and they ooutiouod to be ubihI till 
n.C. 625. Mummies have frequently a coao composed 
of as many as twenty or forty layers of cotton tlotli, 
oloaefy pressed and glued together, and then covered 
with at bin layer of lime, on which have been painted, 
in tempera, the face and dress' of the mummy, various 
deities connected with funeral rites, and text^ of 
chapters from the ritnal. In general, a scarab is 
painted on the head, a Hying ram-headed hawk on the 
chest, the goddess Nu on the slomaoh. and at the feet, 
fr^uently made of a piece of board, the enemies of | 
Egypt, sometiniee painted under the sandals, or the 
bull Apis, bearing a mummy on its back. These 
cartonages, an they are called, are found ou the mum- 
mtes of the kings of the llth dyuasfy, and continue till 
the time of the Ptolemies. Sometimes, instead of a car- 
tonege, the outer bandages of the mumn^ are covered 
with qopious ertracts from the ritual tot the dead, 
written in blaok carbonaceous ink. Papyri, gene- 
rally rolled up, were olten deposited with the mum- 
mies. In the hand of a Greek mummy exhumed at 
Thebes was found a papyrus containing the 17th 
bdok of tho Iliad. The mummies, with or without 
their cartonages, were deposited in coffins or aarco- 
phagr, generally of wood, either of cedar or sycamore, 
msm in the shape of a mummy, placed upou pedes- 
thls. The Egyptian tombs are generally hollow rock- 
chambers, excavated in the Arabian chain of hills to 
the west of tbe principal cities. Mummies are prin- 
cipal^ found in the bournab quarter of Thebes, and in 
u(fi pfsnis of Sakhara. Few mommies of children have 
been found. It has been calculated that 420,000,000 
nonimmies were made from the commencement of tbe 
Egyptian monarchy to the cessation of the art in the 
^tn century. The bodies of sacred animals were also 
embolmed by the Egyptians from an curly period of! 
the monarchy ; but they did not bestow so much care 
tkpon them as upon the human mummies. Mammies 
have been found of the aue, the emblem of the god 
Kbous; snd of the dog, tne emblem of Anubia. A 
tlMCge number of oats, sacred to Bast, have also been 
.found, some in bandages made up in tbe form of the 
• others of conical shape, with feet close to the 
bOdj, end tbe head modelled in tinea. The mummies 
of wolves have. been found at Lrcopolis. Tbe larger 
aUlnwls were onlf* partly embalmed. Mummies of 
nuns and lambs, ssored to Ammon, have been found 
at Thebes. Mumraies of the saor^ vultures of the 
f^dess Mat; and of different kinds of falcons, sacred 
to tbe sun, have also been found, together with mum- 
mfM of tbe owl, sacred to Boto, aud of the swallow. 
Tm bird, however, most eommonly embalmed was the 
|bi|» itemM to Tbotb ; and extensive oatsoombe of it 
tdinnmied have been found at Sakhara. Maawmnm- 
tnies of tbe erocodile, sacred to tbe god Bebakp have 
'*" 11 ' found; and serpents embalmed in peokets 
in the shape of aa eg^with eome* 



. aemi^ atf six in a paolut. 0£i«r natiaiui be» 
theEgyptiauhendeavoaredtopreM human 
nfforaeathi but in wo muse ean thep be oon* 
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tidered tanmmies. The eeiMtatts used __ 
riaus bon«y, and thA Hebrews embalmed 
with spioes.' The Gnanehea. or aneient ittl 
tbe Canary Itiands, saam tohave been theu. 
who adopted a mode of preserving the body 


theAsiy- 



that of the Egyptians.— PsttiffeeWs' i_ ^ 
Mummte»; and Gannal's d'EM&attsieateL , 
Hvifps, nittmss <Ang.>8ax.), (Lot. qyaaaeke i 
ioidea, paroMi^, in Med., is an inflammatiim m , 
parotid and submaxillar glands, of a edotagioQlr^ 
epidemic origin. It is generally preceded and aqooim 
panied by some degrfo of fever, and eommences tfdm 
a feeling of pain and tension beneath tbe eart'a aweu- 
ing forms, and the motion of the jaw becomes paltofoU 
It usually attains its height in four days, and four 
days more are occupied by its decline. It ordinjlkrily 
requires little treatment, beyond tho administration of 
a laxative, and protection from cold, with thq nfipll* 
cation of poultices or other warm sahstaooeii.tn-l^ 
part, or, m severe cases, of leeches. '' / 

Municipal Cobpobation, ( Xat , miiMm 

etpium), is a body politic or corporate established, ht 
some town, and consisting of the burgesses or freenW 
thereof, to protect the interests of its inhabiianfo|ia 
sneh, and for the maintenance of order therein. Tike 
origin of lliis institution is to bo sought in tbeaimtot 
Uomun inu»tcf/)t}(ni, by which certain of the rights of 
Roman citizens were conferred upon partioulartowhs ; 
tho inhubitauts of such towns at the same time w* 
joying their own laws and customs. Buoh mnnicipui* 
ties wern established in various parts of the empire,,ss 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain ; and after the breeking ttp 
of the empire, the municipal system came to be Miab> 
garouted with the fcudid ^stem of tho ooatinentuad 
the Saxon institutions of Britain. In England, tittle 
is known regarding municipal corporations nrior to 
the lime of the Conquest : but there can be tittle, doubt 
that the charters granted by the Normen kings were 
only a confirmation of the privileges already enjoyed. 
These charters conferred upon the boroughs the right 
of having for their government such officers as mayors, 
aldermen, baillQs, and the like, with power to bold 
courts of their own for the administration of justice 
within tho bounds of the borough, and Co enjoy many 
other liberties and privileges, exemption from eertaia 
burdens, &c. Charters continued to be granted to tbe 
samo, and to other towns, by different mooarobik until 
a very large proportion of tbe towns of Englana were 
incorporated. These, however, being granted by 
difiTercnt kings, and at very'different times, welw sub- 
ject to great variety of structure, and gave rise to gasat 
inconvenience. At length it was deemed neocssasyto 
pass an act placing them under one uoifonn pwi of 
constitution. This led to th^assing of the Mtttticlpat 
Corporation Act (6 & 0 Wfll. IV. c. 76), wbieh pro- 
vides that in 'every borough there shall be ejkwtod 
annually a mayor, and periodically a certBin nwitiiif 
of aldermen and councillors, who together riukU 'iwh* 
stitute the council of the borough; toat timy •hitt'be 
respectively chosen firom among persons on, opeatiBad 
to be on, the burgess-list, and otherwise qualffied asia 
tbe act debcribed ; that the coaueilloni aball |be «beto4 
by the burgesses, and the mayor and aldermen ll||E;4lke 
council; that tbe council shall meet onoe a 
(and oftener if due notice be given), for tret 

the general business of the borough, and l 

decisions according to the majority ol towaMndbeCB' 
present (if those present amount to one-third 
whole), and that the mayor, or other member pMinig 
in his absence, shall have a outing votof .thitiAftWBiy’ 
meeting at which two-thirds at least of theWriM^iahatt ' 
attend, the council ffiay make by-lawB fbr tiUl'fOod 
rule and government of tbe boroogli^ fiortkaxwevaoi* 
tion and suppression of naiBanc^, and for the iamiMi», 
tion of fluu on persons in that behalf offefiiffingjr'-liutt 
the burgesses snail annuMly elect from amonin^haea.' 
qualified to be oounidUors two auditors and I 
Bors ; t he former to audit the aoeonate of tbwT 
tbe latter to aaiiat in reviaiag the bui „ 
that the oounoil may alio appoint a town 
treuurer (neither of wham » to be a 
councii), aud each other dffloera n havebeettl 

shall be necessary, and ahiffibe empowbnd to I 

salariga | and if fbe boroimh upiinitototot of 

Qoutor Sesaiona, totSI alio m ootwito toda 
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eteric of the peaoa. The renti, proflttr Mid inteveet of 
iU oorponte pvoperty aluU he Mid to the treMover, 
Mid earned to the aoeouat of the boroagh fhad ; end 
theaoeottoteebeU be at eU tlmee cmen to inepewoa, 
and regi^lf audited and printed for the nee of the 
rat^ayen. Tbe'aot fhrther distingniahes betaeen the 
rights newly eovferred by it and the former rights of 
the corporatonSi with rraard to the cori»rate property, 
and aa to rotiag at parllamentaxy electuma, botli which 
former right! are eipresaly meaerved. 

MowioitaXi Law fa that which pertaina solely to the 
cItIfleBB and inhabitanta of a pgrtienlur state, as die* 
tingniahed Irom international law, commercial law, &c. 
(Sm Law, IdiranciPAL.) It ia frequently, however, 
applied to the onatoinary laws which prevail in any 
|«raoi^ city or provinoe, as distinct from the rest of | 

MuNxmirxs, mu'-wa-menfA (Lat. muMic, I defend), in 
Law, are written records upon which claims and rights 
are founded and depend. W here, however, the niim ber 
of these doonments, or the interest to be detended, 
is small, tfaia term is seldom used, but the correlatives 
or eoideneet, 

Mrannoirs or Was, (Lat. eiMnifto), 

are materials used in war lor defence or for animviiig 
an enemy, induding gnns of all kinds, tbeir loading, 
Ao. (S*M Law ov Natioitb.) 

ICphjut. (See Aubia.) 

Mvjul CxncAB, or Mobal Quadbavt, mu'-r/U 
(LhA, laaraZw, pertaining to a wall), an uHlronointcal 
Batrutaesit, generally of large siae, attached to a stonn 
wan or piw of sdid masonry, and fixed in the men- 
diUii,^ibr the purpoao of measuring the distanccA ui 
stars firom the pole or the zenith. In 1080, the llrst 
mural quadrant used at Greenwioh was erected by 
IVanst^, and divided by Abraham Hharn. Two 
quadnuito still remain in the Observatory, each having 
Brad^of about eight feet; one of them wua erected 
for tbe observations of Haliey in 172'> ; the either was 
ereqted by Bird in 1750, and is the instrnmeut with 
wUoh Bradley and Mu^lyne made their most im- 
portant observations. It was soon found that entire 
eirdes were susceptible of mnoh more nccnralo divi- 
BioD4 aod were much less liable to derangement than 
qnaarautsx and a mural circle ia now regarded oh the 
principal used instrument in all the great public ob- 
servatories. The mural circle ia used for measuring 
angular distances in the meridian. — Be/. Vol. ix. ot 
the Mmoin^’theJioyalAKtronomiaid Society ; Deserip- 
lioa qf Ms Mural Cirelu qf the Armagh Ob»ervatory. 

MmiBBB, muri-dsr (Sax. morihor), is said to bo *' when 
a person of sound memory and discretion unlawfully 
killath any reasonable creature iu being, and under the 
kin^B psace, with malice aforethought, either express 
or implied." It can only bo oommittod by a person of 
■ound mind and discretion, for lunatics and infanta, 
mdeia where they show a consciousness of d<iing 
wrong, aro incapable of committing any crime. The 
imlawfblnNS arises from killing without any lawful 
warrant or excuse; and tbe person killed must be a 
ressoBAble eroature in being, and under the king's 
peace; and therefore, says Blockstone, **to kill an 
alien or Jew, or an outlaw (who are all under the 
king's peace and prolcotion), is as much murder as to 
kill the most reguler-born Soghshman, except ho be 
an alien enemy iu tune of war.^' Lastly, the murder 
must ba wildi malice aforethought ; and it is this which 
distingmhas murder from every other ^oics of kill- 
ing. Maliee may be either express or implied in law ; 
npnm when one avkleatly and of set purpose designs 
the killing Asf anotiier; implied, as when one kills 
JBother suddenly without any or great provocation. 
The malice tfoed not be against the individual killed; 
for if one shoots at a person intending to kill him, bat 
Bmes him and kills another, this is murder ; and in 
like numner, if one shoots into a crowd without know- 
tog a person there, and kills one of them, this also is 
marder ; for the malice is regarded as against tbe 
Iminan race. As a general rule, all homicide is mali- 
ooM and amounts to murder, anless where justified 
oy the commaiid or permisskm of the law, excused on 
aooount of Moident or Belf*pTeservation in sudden 
quarrel, or allevuited into manslaughter by being ei^er 
jcluBtory apon a sudden heat, or mvolnntaryp^t in 
coBimnsion of some xapAumiai aot. In aU auoh 
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oases the prisoner baa to make out tiie jnatifioatiop, 
excuse, or a&evmrion j for all homicide » mpposed to 
be maiicicms until the oontrary eppearetb upon evi- 
denoe. Manslaughter, which differs from mnra^ as 
being without malice either express or implied is 
cither the iavoluntery consequence of some not not 
strictly lawful, or, if voluntary, then occasioned hy 
sumo sudden and sufficiently violent provoeMion. 
Even where a person does an act lawful in itself, but 
in an unlawful manner, or without due caution and 
ciroum^ieotion, and kills another, this may amount -to 
manslaughter, or even in some oireumstanoes to 
murder. By Aot 0 Geo. IV. c. 31, it » declared '^at 
every person convicted of murder shall suffer death as 
a felon. Manslaughter is punishable at the diseretion 
of the court by penal servitude for life, or for a term 
of not less than three years, or by imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding 
four years, or by payment of such fine as tbe conn 
may award. Besides the punishment of manslaughter 
ai a crime, it is attended with a lishility to make pecu- 
mai^ satisfaction to the relatives of the deceased. 

MrutxTtc Acid. (See Htdbochloric Acid.) 

Mubuatk, mur'-rin (Ang.-Nor.), a contagious dis- 
ease among oattlo, gene'^illy caused by a hot dry 
season, which ocoasions - inflammation of the blood 
and a swelling in the i.roat, which soon become 
fatal. The symptoms c! the disease aro a hanging 
dow'n and swelling of the bead, a short and hot breath, 
profusion of gum in tbe eyes, rattling in the throat, 
palpitation of the heart, staggering, and a slimy 
tongue. The early stage of murrain is one of fever, 
and the treatment should be regulated accordingly. 
It is of great importance that the infected animal 
should bo immcdiatelv removed from the sound ones. 

Mvha, in Bot., the typical gen. of the nat. 

ord. MueacetB. M. parailuiaca is the plantain, and 
M. eapinttii the banana, two important food-producing 
plants, tiieir fruits being remarkably rich in starch and 
sugar. Dr. Shier states that a now plantain-walk will 
yield 17 cwt. of starch per acre. The fibrous material 
of the spurious stmns of the different speoias of muea 
may be used for textile fabrics and in paper-making. 
Tbe fibres obtained from M. iextUie constitute the 
Manilla hemp of commerce. The finer fibres of the 
same plant are used for the celebrated Indian musBiis. 
The young shoots of the banaua are boiled and eaten 
as table vegetables; tbe large leaves aro us^ for 
various domestic purposes. 

Muscr, mue'-ei (Lat.), in Bot., tbe Mosses, a Bat. ord. 

I of Acv/'y2e</o7ies, sub-class Acroyenor. Cellular plants with 
I erect or creeping stems, and, usually, spbal^ imfari- 
' cated IfiBves. Their reproductive organs are of two 
kinds,— anMcridia and arcJiegonia, which are either 
placed on the same plant or on separate xdaots. The 
antheridium ia a more or less rounded, elUptica), or 
ojlindrioal sac, oontaining, when mature, a numbw of 
cells, each of which incloses a spirally-twisted fllemeut. 

I The iirohcgonium is usually a flask-suapod body, whieb, 

I after fertilisation, develops an om-shaped eporai^yiwm, 

I containing spores. The sporangium ia eommaa^ 

I placed on a stalk, and is at first covered by a boon, 

I beneath which is a kind of lid. When ripe, tike epo- 
rangium usually opens in a transverse mannet, from 
the separation of the lid oropercolnm; sometunesit 
opens vcrticslly, by splitting into four equal valves, 
which are connect^ at the summit by the persistent 
operculum. Mosses are both terrestnal end nquaifiio. 
Tney aro of little importance in an eeonoinio pmntof 
view. The spocies of Sphagnum furnish .jbed to the 
reindeer, and even to man in the polar rqgioiiB. 

Musclb, mue'^l (Lat. mueeubte), iu Anat., ie a 
term applied to the nbrons contraotfie tissue forming 
the flesh of men and animide, by means of wbidi the 
many highly eomplioated vMuntaSy and fovdlaB- 
tary motions of the body ore perfonned. Husenlgr 
tissue is of two kinds, distwguiBhed by struotnrelpee^ 
liarities and mode of notion, the one inclodlnk the 
muscles of organic lifo (with the exception of the flbiee 
of the heart), consisting of simple smooth Slamenta: 
the other coaprisisg the musoies of animal jflfo atm 
the heart, and oonsMting of eompound and appMentiy 
etriated flbrea, etr tubes inolosiiq; AbrUir The nmuetes 
of organio life, or unstriped mn8mee» coaiiet of fibres, 

I or, rather, sloagntBd ij^dle-iiuqped itbre-oeUs« which. 






in tbiir niVv ^ ^ 

ioohlttoftdl, t«f7 dew, jpanw, m ISattls, mtasf otf 
tbon >eiBf mwked ddiqi the sdame or ope oft^ 
edswmi^ 1)T ndpe oontfatnmu d«rk ftredc, or I); 
ebort iAdwtea awk points. These fibres ere oolleoted 
in atren numbers m fasoienli, end form the proper 
Gontmetile ooals of the digestive eenal, urinary blad- 
der, fdl-hladder, arteries, &c. The mnsolea of animal 
lif<^ or striped mnsolea, are composed of fleshy bandies 
indoted in coreriogs of flbro-o^lar tlesne, by ahieh 
each ifl at onee connected nritb, and isolated from, 
those adjacent to it. Baoh bundle is again divided 
into smaller ones similarly ensheaihcd, and similarly 
dividblethrongh an unoertain number of gradations, till 
joBt beyond the reach of the naked eye one arrives 
at the primitive fhaciouli, or the muscular fibres 
properly so called. These consist of tabes of delicate 
Btnmtnrelesa m«mbrane,'>-tho iareolemma of Bowman, 
varying in breadth from to in., and inclosing a 
number of filaments. They are oi a pale yellow colour, 
and marked by strioo which pass transversely round 
them. The primitive fibrils, of which each fasoioulus 
contains several hundreds^ sre the proper contrnctilo 
tisane of the muscle, cylindrical but souiowhat flat- 
tened in form, and about f-Kliojths of an inch in great- 
est thickness. The peculiar property of muscular tis- 
sue, its oontraetility, allhoogh commonly brought into 
Borion by the nervous system, appears to bo inherent 
in the mnsonlar tissue, and not acrived by it from the 
nerves, for it may be manifestod in a muscle after 
being isolated from the influence of the nervous sys- 
tem by division of the nerves supplying it. hluHCulur 
contraction ia generally believed to bo olfocted by an 
approximation of the constituent parts of the fibrils, 
t^ob, without any altoratiou in their general direction, 
become closer, flatter, and wider. It is a uniform, si* 
multaneou^ and steady shortening of each fibre and its 
contentn. Muscles are usually styled voluntaiy or invo- 
luntary, according as they are, or are not, subject to the 
influence of the will ; but this division is not strictly ac- 
onrate, and ia of httlo value in a scientific point of view. 
Many muscles, especially such as are under tJic imme- 
diate dominance of reflex nervous action (as the respi- 
ratory and sphincter muscles), partake of both cha- 
raotera j since volition can interfere only temporarily 
with their contractiou ; and all muscles, oven the niosf. 
confessedly vnluntary, are subject to emotional and 
insdootive infiueuoes, in which the will has no share. 
Musolea are either elongated and fixed at their two 
extAemlties, or hollow and inclosing a cavity. They 
are so dtspoaed as to give beauty as well os strength 
to the human body, and for the most pan are arranged 
hi pairs; as flexors and extensors, abductors and ad- 
ductors, supinators aud pronators, &c. Muscles are 
attached to bones by means of tendons, white and 
»h f«*n g, rounded or flattened, fibrous cords, and very 
rmiltiiig. The 'fixed point of a muscle is called its 
origu, tne movable one its insertion. Muscular fibres, 
eapedaZly those of animal life, are constantly in a state 
ofelight contraction, os is evident from the fact that 
irheu ihe action of certain mnscles of a part arc in- 
JureOf the antagonistio muscles always draw it towards 
them. IbUB, when the muscles of one lateral half of 
the fiioe are paralysed, those of the other half draw the 
features towards their side. There are in the human 
liodr BO fever thou 527 distinot muscles, of which 2fll 
aan^ paire, and 6 aioglo on the median line. Of these 
there .am* 88 i!i Che head and face, the orlicuJarit arit 
bdpg eilW ; 48 in the neck, the aiytenoid of the 
lavyfaT being riogle j 98 in the thorax, the ManguIarU 
tMririand roe diaphragm being ain^e ; 33 in the abdo- 
the ^kiaoifer aeineing single ; 78 in the bock, 98 
iu tbe upper extremities, and 108 in the lower. Yet 
wii& all tnie oompiteated machinery, everything is in 
peribet order and harmony. 

MbscotT Duck, nas'-Iu-ec (Cairina mowXdea), a 
hiM vrhioh obtains its name, not, as might be sup- 
poaa4» from the fact of ita being a native of Bnssia, 
M on aodrant oT tha atrong muiky amell with whirii 
it fti imiraed. It is sometimes upwards of two feet in 
l^tb, and its pldinageiaoeniilly black, with dosses 
of Mmi ftod bine. The muacovy ducks are muon more 
p^ltd fhan other speeiet of the family* their er 

■re art tfpgod irith a gi:m^hhue.F-C 
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tftrmmu iiiu^rtb,tbe name of certain | 
the Greek nyCholdgy^ whourcre i 
over the libenU arts end edenm 
work.) 

Mnsxna, enc-ese^. Che nmue given, to » ■6ft' 
sweet kind of air In common time, firasn the 
which dances were often fnvented and called ^ 

This word was also applied aa the name tff e 
kind of bagpipe, much employed In most 
oountrics, and played on by certain Itlneitat] 
who were called muears., 

MxrsBiTi[,flin-ctf'-ttsi (Or. pioita9to»)tOrif^mX^WfptiStl ^' " 
dedicated to the muses ; hence the term begiua to be 
applied to any place where learning waa nunwA 
which waa act apart as a repositoiy for objcotiwiPtoli 
have some relation to the arte andaolencnB. OnU'CC 
the earliest musetiniB on record was that fovamw 
Ptolemy Philadephns in 280 n.o., at Alexandria, W , 
the encouragement of learning and the %iipMn 
learned men. At the present day, evciw 'oelleBim \ 
of interesting ohjeota of nature or art, brought 'tli. ' ’ 
gether for the instruction of the atndent orriie Bifdi*,;' 
faction of the curious, is called a museum. CkfltoCribhif 
of this sort in Purope had their origin nfter tbu Ifiw 
centuiy . Tho most famous of Italy ia iho mnaeoat ^ , ' 
the Vatican, which occupies nearly all the roonM tm ' 
that vast palace, and includes plotores, statues, 
books, aud msnuscripts. It containa the cnabriMm 
fresco paintings of llafaollc, together with the Apdl^ 
and Luocoon, and many other grand and behlktlM 
works of art. After the mnsonm of the Vatioair,'4ltlt 
of Florence holda the second place. Its grealtastON 
namonts are tho Medicean Venns and the Farne^bAx ' 
Hercules. The mnsetim of Paris is exceeding^ ricS ' 
in works of art. In France, however, the term r' 
is also applied to galleries of painting. In Bug' 
tha Ashmolcan Museum, at Oxford, is the i 

but tho largest and most important ft the 

Museum, in Loudon. (See BniTiBa MvsxtrM.) 

Museum of Practical Geology was opened in connaetioii 
with the government Buliool of Mines in 1851, ahd 
now forms a portion of tho department of Scfeuce 
and Art, under tho Committee of the Privy 'Counotl on 
Kdiication. In this museum arc extensive and adini* 
rubly arranged collections found during the progiwiatf 
tho geological survey of the United Kingdom. TliW 
lire lilustralive of the structure of tho British ' 

and of tho ux>plication of geology to Ihe usefid Mir* 
poHcs of life. In most of the priudna) towns of Gv«ib 
Britain, public museums are erected. Ko conutiy 
more museums than Germany. Those of 
Dresden, and Munich, are tbo most celebrated^ IS 
Italy, the Mueeo Borfionieo contains the tresam m lbfl ^ ' 
in the buried cities Poropod and Ifermilamminu ' 
In St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, end ‘Greece, ' 

are also museums of on extensive And i&feriMINM 
character. 

Mushkoost. AGABTCV8.) 

Music, mu'^sik (Lat. faiwico, Fr. mtrrigae), " 

the seven liberal arts. It teaches the propcKto g^lH^ '' 
pendencies, and relations of melodious soimda, 
art of producing harmony and melody by the iMHlalmh' " 
nation and arrangement of those sounds. 
defines it as the art of combining tunable 
manner agreeable to the ear. Mntio, hi 
with all other arts, is chiefly derived feofii 
cieuts. Of its origin no certain knowleg^ 
obtained, nor is it easy to determine what it 
ita priinitivo state. There are, of odur 
fabulous stories attrilmting ita invention to' 
goddesses. It was, in lul probi|^ty, cdu.. 
man, and it may almost be asanmea thM'Voaid 
preceded that for instmmente. The 
or depression of the voice in expreaslng 
or emotions of the mind would moft hksty' 
its discovery, and the idea of regulating ft i 
have been obtained from tfaemoohUrt 
birds. A portion of the tong of the blaeki 
known to oonsiat of tmedUmNde faitrinrato. 
ancients the termwitMio posaOBsad A'fer 
than it does at present, ^ 

not outy dandiig aud aetinff; but avai^ 
mdeed, evoxytbihg thtl waa 
emanate from the ttifewmOA w ttfoe muaaa; :«Hr* 

ehiiarieBt «■ 
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m tbis Utter aenso. Tbo fint tracaa of mnsio wore 
(liflooTered in Eg/pt, where the art woe undoabtedlj 
oorrUd to a high degree of perfeotion« eltboogh Dio- 
doroe Sioolus esBorti that it wee prohibited* as not 
onW QBelesB but even nozioue* from it<i tendency to 
Huge nan efibminate ; on the other band, however* 
ere ore oasurod by Plato and Herodutus, both of 
whom were travollera in Egypt* that the art woe greatly 
eaoonraged and the youth inatruotod in it at an early 
agd| . and Diodoras coniradiota himself by telling os 
in another place that moaic and musical iaBtruments 
were the inventions of tlie Egyptian deities Osiris, 
Isle* Orus, and Hermes. They are also proved to have 
possesBod inatrumenlB capable of much variety and 
azprea aiou by representations of them that have been 
foidltt One was discovered drawn on an obelisk 
erooted by Sesoatris, nt Heliopolia: it represented an 
Initnimeot which, by means of its nock, was capable, 
with oniy two strings, of furnishing when tuned by 
fourths, that series of sounds called by the ancients a 


h^taekord, and if tuned by fifths, of producing 
ooUvQ. Many other drawings of muaical instruments 
hath also been found which prove the art to have been 
in a very flourishiug condition. Even after the subju- 

E ation of the ompiro by Cambyscs it was nut lost, 
nt coutinued, though in a much Icsa prosperous stnto, 
to the time of Cleopatra's misfortunes, an ovont vrhifli 
terminates the history of the Egyptian empire. Of 
Hebrew music little is knovrn, except what may Ite 

S Uiered from Holy Writ. Jnbal, seventh only in 
foent from Adam, is spoken of as the father of all 
such as handle the harp and the organ." Tho insfru* 
Stent hero meant by tho organ was, most probably, 
•n number of pipes joined together, resembling the 
CMimmon Pan's pipe* which is known to bo of tho 
remotest antiquity. Eo montion is again mudo of 
mosie until six hundred years after tlio I)elitge, when 
Xabim says to Jacob, ^‘Wherefore didst thou lice 
away secretly and steal away iVoin mo, and didst 
not tell mo, that 1 might have sunt thoo away with 
mirth and with songs* with tabrotand with harp?" 
It U seldom again alluded to until tho time of 
David, when wo find music and musical instruments 
oonttnnally spoken of. According to Eusebius* David 
oarrlad his harp with him wherever ho w'cnt ; he ap< 
polntad corps of mosioians for the celebration of reJb 
sdoaB Ofremonies, and we find him continually men* 
netted as playing and dancing before the Lord with 
songs, harps, psalteries* timbrels, cymbals, cornets, 
and knimpots. Under Solomon, music received little 
encouragement, for, unlike his father, he was not a 
performer, but ranked ''men singers and women singers 
and the delights of the sons of men, such as musical 
inatraments, among the vanities of the world. The 
Bihylonish captivity, lasting sixty-lbreo yoars, proved 
a mortal blow to the Jewiw muslo, ana, indeed, all 
their other arts ; and in tho stormy time which fol> 
lowed, during which they were conquered successively 
by the Egyptians, Persians, and Bomans* it was eo> 
tvelj lost. Since the dostrootion of tho temple, both 
insKluneiital and vocal music have been ozoludud from 
att the Jewish synagogues, excepting those of the Ger- 
man Jews, as they consider it improper to sing or re- 
5oioa before the ooming of the Messiah. Music being 
liold in greater estimation by the Greeks than by most 
other nations, we might naturally expect that our 
knowledge of it would be considerable. It is, however, 
quite the reverse ; neither the anoient writings nor the 
refearches of modem inquirers give os any idea what 
the Greek musio really was ; neither is this very sur- 
prising when we consider that the musio of a country 
can be handed down to a remote posterity only by the 
preservation of aetnnl compositions expressed by a 
notation capable not only of expressing the sounds 
wit|||jistinotne8S at the time, but which will continue 
to WBhteUigible in latter ages. How, therefore, as all 
we possess of Greek musio are a few fragments written 
w a notation which ie very far from being onderstood, 
^cannot wonder at the email knowledge we have ofj 
It as a aoienee. while of its origin and primitive history 
we can ttve little eiUo than coujeotures, having no 
more eattsfaetpry acooniits than mytbologioal 
turns, firom whion it would seem that tho Grebks rc« 

laco 


tftuilo 


to have leaned this eit, and from Arcadia* where the 

Dorian, 


ehe^h^^praetM^ott the p^,'fiube7 nd riiken. 


Phrygian, 
rived from various 


Their diimat modes, vie., _ , 

Lydian, iBolian. and loniaa, wwe derive 

provinoes in Asia Minor ; hence their names. Most of 
the anoient philosophers wrote on musio, more espe- 
cially the disciples of Py thagorat, Platq^ and Aristotle ; 
from whom we find that mosie was considered an 
almost indispensable portion of the education of the 
higher olasses, and that it was employed in their reli- 
gious oeremonios. They ascribe the invention of 
various instruments to their gods and goddesses ; thus 
they say Meroury iuvented the lyre, Pan the syrinx, 
or Pan s pipes, and Minerva tne flute : this latter 
instrument was held in high estimation. The mosioal 
scale of the Greeks consisted, at its greatest extent, of 
only two octaves, the lowest note of which was A, tho 
first space in the baas of modern masio, and resembled 
that of the present day exactly in the disposition of its 
intervals $ but instead of being arranged in oetaves as 
with us, it WHS divided into tetrachoras. The Greeks 
are BU])poaod to have possessed no musical rhythm, 
except ID their poetry. Their musical notation was 
very cuniplicatea. '^ts basis was formed upon the 
letters of the alphi.' k. which were multipliea by dis- 
torting and mutilut their forms* and by the use of 
accents, and of arlurary signs, producing in all above 
sixteen hundred ebaraoters. The question which has 
been BO long contested, as to whether the Greeks 
possessed any knowledge of counterpoint, or part- 
nmsio, seems now to be determined in tho negative ; 
for although they must, if only by mere acoidentj^ have 
known tho o(r**ct of eimultaneous sounds, it is extremely 
improbable that what we call harmony formed Oay 
part of their music. Prizes wore awarded for mOBie 
and poetry at the Olympic, Nemean, and Isthmian 
games, tho poets reciting their own verses to the strains 
of musio. At the Pythian games, which were of more 
recent date, prizes were given for instrumental music 
only. No professors seem to bax‘e been more highly 
honoured than those of the muaical profession. Tweir 
pay was enormous. Athenicus tells us that a fluth- 
player named Amoebacus received a talent* equal to 
£193. 15s.* for a single performance at the tneatre, 
whilst Xenophon assorts that flute-players lived in a 
most magnificent manner. The praetioe of this 
instrament extended to the fair sex; speaking of 
whom wo cannot omit to montion Lamia* tlm dauAtOr 
of Clcanora, mistress to Demetrins Polioreetes, vraose 
proficionoy on the flute, added to her wit and beauty, 
caused her to be oonsidored almost a prodigy. Xnaa- 
mooh as the Greeks received their musio from the 
Egyptians, so did tho Romans, though in a much 
greater extent* receive theirs from the Greeks s and 
although the art was very highly estimated by tiMs 
warlike people* they made little or no progress in it j 
iudeod, none of the arte seem (to have received much 
attention from them. Dr. Burney eays that* even 
during the Augustan ago, they possessea no eouh^r, 

K ointer, or muaician ; those* he continues, *^who 
avo been celebrated in the arts at Rome, hating 
been Asiatics or Eurt^ans, who came to exerdse 
such arts among the Latins as the Latins bad not 
among tbemselvcB.** During the reign of Tiberhis, 
comedians and musicians werebamsbed fbem Bomes 
and although recalled by Caligula, and encouraged by 
Claudius, the musical art huiguiBh^ until the rmgn m 
Nero, b^wbom it wae restored to its fbnnsr niton* 
dour. He studied the art himself, and spSne.tlio 
greatest part of his time in receiving lessont ftom 
Torpius, the roost ekilful harpist and lyrist of his 
time. The snccessors of Nero eneouraged poblio 
gomes and mosical and dxsmatio performanoes to 
a considerable extent; thus the art continued to 
flourish until the fall of the Empire, when. In com-' 
mon with ell other arte, it dieappeared ontu tho pe- 
riod of its revival in modem Italy. Music htobeen 
employed in the rcligione ceremonies of the Cbrletiati 
Church from the earlieet ages. ,Of what it oonsisted 
during the first three or fooroentories isimrely amatter 
of conjecture, although we may natarslly suppose £t to 
havo somewhat resembled that employed in the oonn* 
tries in which the early Ohristisna dweUta" There is 
much controvernr amouget mmloal -histiOCiBns, le to 
whether they derived tbiNVttnaie from the Gredu and 






lin for single Toioes 
e year S86, St. Am- 
DToia, Disiiop or Miiaa, nnatng the whole system of 
ohnren music io great oonfliston, determined upcm 
refhnningit, and oomposed what has been oalled* aner 
him, the ChyrfKS Ambrotiantti, or Ambrosian chant, in 
which he adopted the Greek nomenclature ; hence it 
has been supposed, without eoffieient grounds, that he 


ine manner of perfomung it, and that bis system | 
formed tho foundation of that introduced two centu- 
ries afterwards by Pope Gregory, and which has formed 
in its turn the basis of all that £b grand or raluable in 
modem music. What the distinetif e qualities between 
the two systems were cannot now be ascertained, as 
wo possess no resUgca of the Ambrosian chant snfli- 
cient to ascert^n its peculiar character. It is to the 
loot that the chant of Gb'egory has been retained in 
its simplicity in the church of Italy, that tho Italians 
uwe their pre-eminence in singing. The modern chant, 
introduced in our cathedrals at the Reformation, is 
but a poor subatituto for that which, confined to nine 
rarietics, has been heard, without satiating tho ear, in 
tho Romish church from tho time of Gregory to the 
present day. Many attempts seem to hare been made 
afrer the death of Gregory to improve musical nota- 
tion. The preetioe then in use of placing letters or 
syllables to indicate soonds, could not have been very 
lutelligihle or eaey to read. About tho end of the 10th 
century, seven parallel lines were employed, upon 
which the notes were expressed by dots or points ; but 
it was not until 1022 that the great reformation of the 
musical scale took place. About this time Guido, a 
BenedioCine monk, bora at Arezzo, a small town in 
Tuscany, reduced the number of lines to four, and 
placed the points not only on tho lines, but between 
them. He also added to the ancient system a bass 
note, answering to the G or eol in our fa or bass clef: 
this note ho designated tho gamma (r) of the 
Greeks; henee this serios of sounds in the scalois 
called the gamut. He also invented the method of 
counting by hexacbords, instead of by tetraohnrds, and 
of designating the major hoxaohord by the syllables ut, 
re, mi, fa, sol, la. The invention of counterpoint has 
alau been attributed to him by some authors ; but this 
is unjust to his predeoessors ; for although he was the 
first to write upon it, and it bad made little progress 
before his time, he is not entitled to tho honour of its 


must soon hare beep fbib and, wnoe 
dfiig^y euHirated’^ tfstrtbessUMror 
■ihottg whom we they mentloii FMttbo, 
of. Hanhetto of Mua. JfAt do 'Mnrii.ll 
heim, JTosqufu des attd Glaudlo Mi 
The Boienee of harmony eontintuul, gradui 
progress untn the beginning of iho iSth, 
when it may be said to have reaOhed its 
est refinement. We know eearoelj anythfbg i 
state of nxnsic between the lUh and Ifith matirtilp* 
Many efforts seem to have been made to " 
it) melody was trestqp with contempt, 
being the great point of attraction. Rbythmfeal 
as determined by Franco, began to be abauteWtqr 
i towards the close of the 14th century, and as 9431^ 
sounds were introduced into the metre or meaili^ dl' 
the subdivisions of the different orders of notes 
at that time permit, and new forms or figure# 
found neccBsary to represent new values of timh. 
laws of harmony wore first fixed and regulated pi 
the middle of the following century, as wo find ^ 
the writings of several authors of that time, and 
particularly in those of John Tinotor, who was lli#- 
chspel-master to Ferdinand, king of Naples* bust 
afterwards canon and doctor at Nivello, in Brauanv ■ 
He wrote the first musical dictionary, and also 'w.- 
first treatise on this art evCr printed in Italy. TMa 
was followed, a few years after (llfKl), by that of IffraSb . . 
chino Gafforio, in wnloh the do^rines wo find iu Jem 
Tinotor are much better developed. In the ooii)psfI«i‘ 
tions of the 16th century there was a ‘great wi^ 

I melody, fur which all mo display of science gog 


invention. (See Cov'snwoiVT.) Up to this period 
the plain chant consisted of notes of equal value in 
respaehto time ; rhythm was unknown. Now, however, 
mosioians began to feel its importance. The first 
treatise on this branoh of the art was written liy 
Franco of Cologne, or, as some say, of Paris, in a work 
srili extent, entitled ** Franconia Musica et Cantus 
Mensurabilis.'* He considers measured music to be 
n^h saperior to plain chant ; he distinguishes three 
diArent notes; vu., the long, tho breve, and the 
sonibrove, each of different duration ; these may be 
again subdivided. Ue divides rhythm into five modes. 
Descents be defines as the union of several melodies 
ooneovdant with each other, but composed of difl'erent 
figoTM, end divides it into four kinds ; vis., simple, 
prolite (proUtus), tronoate (troncatus), and copulate. 
Fiiaae9'saystem,althonghmaoh improved and extended, 
is employed to this day. We may tbekefore consider 
Guido Franco os the authors of musical notation : 
uU subsequent ohangee being merely modiflcatioai of 
theiB inveutiona, rendered neoeasaiy by the improve* 
menteln music. To the introduction of the organ, 
whisli took plaee in France about 767, and which came 
into fsneral nsa in Bogland, Germeny, and Italy in 
tholOtb c en t n iT, we owe the invention of harmony. 
This nsblu instraineiit being ifiayed with keya, tie 
produeticu of simnltaiieous iouuot 'became easy, and 
tha beautnol effiwts cf the nidoa of aoncoidMit itnittda 
. laei ^ 


into fsm 
thoiO^ 


trine and some of his oontemporaries ; while at ibu- 
same time the art was enriched by the writings dt, 
Peter Aaron, Zarlino, Ajrtusi of Bologna, Zaogoiff' 
of Venice, and others. According to M. Bombl^^O 
oratorio was invented about A.n. 1640 by Bt. rmUp 
Neri, who established at Rome the oongregation of tha 
Priests of the Oratory, and heldporlbrnianocsof mnsia 
at the Chiesa Nuova, or New Chapel, consisting 
sacred interludes, written by first-rate poets, for tlfo 
purpose of turning to pious account the thpatHcril 
enthusiasm which then prevailed at Rome. Tho ^ 
riroont was snccessfiil, and these concerts, or oratonoiw " 
as they are now called, although at first only sAbjFl'' 
simple poems, gradually progressed, until, at ttta 
sent day, tliey differ very little from dramatlq.l^''’' * 
formaiices. (See OujitoBio.) Although sacred dvamiiil^' 
and pastoral and secular plays, with cfaumBef'afiid!; 
hymns interspersed, were common to all eountriCSiii IkiBiuV 
music was often introduced into tragedies, comedies,'- - 
and pastorals, before idm 16th century, it was fibt tmtns! 
1594, or 1597, that the first indication of tba 
opera made its appearance. About this ttme» bo##.^ 
ever, the first one. named ** Daphne," was produced fos' 
Italy, composed ny Giacomo Peri and Count .V 
and written by Ottavio Rinneoini, a Florentine 
who soon afterwards wrote two others, called ** 
dice" and ** Ariadne," the mnsio of tha first qf 
being composed by Peri and Ginlio Caccini, and 
of the other by Claudio Monteverde. In 1606, 
opera performed at Rome was nroduced. In f 

lowing year the last-mentioned composer wru]^!.8fe‘' 
"Orimeo" for the court of Mantua. In.lCSr jK' 
lyric drama was introduced atYenlca, abd at STantim^''' 
1846. Venice, however, took the lead of aUi ' 

E laces, no less than 360 cmeraa being perforiAad' fwm ! 
etween 1637 and 1700. A number of these 
posed by Cavalli, chapel-master at Venice. wfag'iiinPa'^^ 
air to the recitative. According to H« 
the rime of Alessandro Boarlatti, the ovcyl^ 
opera bad consisted of meegiw obligato 
produced by oertein routine, and frequhntb 
teate. This he now reformM, and onaldbmtd 
upon the fonndarion of the opivA tli|n imoi| 

Itself, making it a species of mnaleit 

gramme of the aorion. Ha parfeat^tnf qllfm 

accompanied reeitatite, and wa# iba flm fo 
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«u 4 of tbo la*! etniuiff. the advaamintiit of inttcor 
jAflutol raHMo pBodaoia % santiblo eliwis» iaihat for 
the drama ;«ieir«^ eempoiem endeatoured to istro* 
duce the riohoeai of the a^phoniee into the opevaUe 
aooompaaimentat Tbia bnlliant ayatein, upon which 
Hajrdih Uosart* Oberublnh ami oil their achocl 
worked^ aUhodgb .poaaeaaing many adnmtaeea, had 
one drawback ; m., that of being liable to eoltpse the 
chief or voeai part, ond aometuuea oven to make it 
awpear leM Important than the acoeaaovv part. Aboitt 
1809^ ItaUan tuaaic, which bad begun to ueolico towarda 
the eod pr the 18th ccntoiy, received a frcfih impulse 
ftpm the oompoaitioua of Tlioaooliino Uoaaini, the 
moat popular composer of modern tiniea. He corn* 
posed bia first opura, ** Hemotriu o Polibio,** in 18()9, 
and aiaoe that time ho baa written thirty 'ibur oLliera, 
the last and beat of which was **GuiUaumo Tell/* 
Contemporary with Roaaini wore Bellini, who, had 
he lived, promised to rival the greatest of hia pre- 
daoeaaora,»>hi8 ** Sounainbula'* and *' Pnritani*' are ex* 
tromoly beautiful, while hia **lioTmak” is one of the 
lloeat operas we posscaa ; AVebor, who, oK hough often 
wapting fluency in. liia vocal writing, is unrivalled in 
n certain daas of paaaioaato expression ; Meyerbeer, 
whose operas of **liea Uoguenuts," Lc Propheto,** 
** Etcpla du hford,** stamp him as a firBt<rate composer ; 
Doniaetti, a wonderfiiily prolifio composer, whose 
operas of “Lncrexia Borgia,** ** Lucia di Lummer* 
moor/* **La ITiglia di Begiinento,** &c., are great 
works, and niuveraally admired; and Auber, wlo, 
although somewhat reaetnbliog Bossiui in Ins earlier 
eompositions, baa produced some very line works. 
Hia ** Fra Diavolo,'* and hia most colutirnlcd piece, 
**LaHuette de Fortioi,** or *‘Maaaniello,** are well 
Imowa and deservedly popular. Tlie music performed 
at tha opening of the International Fxhihiliou for lBt>2 
was oomposed by Auber, Heyerlieer, and Proiessor 
Benqet ; the two first os representatives of the French 
and^^srman schools, and the last of tbo English. 
Verdi is the latest acoesaion to the Italian school. Uis 


music, although extremely aweet and pretty, is, ns a 
rule, very sensuous; as, for examfdo, Uiat of *'La Tra* 
viata'* and **I1 Trovatoro/* Although tho Italisns 
stand pre-eminent in vocal, the Germans have far sur- 
paseed them in iustrumoutol music. Their oratorios 
possess the greatest beauties ; those of ILaudul are to 
this day unequalled ; while the '* Ascension,’* and the 
** Israwtes," by Bach, and tha “ Death of Jesus ’* by 
Oraun, are magnificent oompositioue ; os are also 
Haydn’a two oantotas of the ** Creation** and tlie 
** Masons/' Tho masses, the splendid requiem, and, 
above jiU, the secular iDStrumontal music of Moxart, 
have never been surpassed. To Germuny we owe 
Hesthovco, who, like Mosart, devoted himself cbiefiv 
to the instrumeutal branch of secular music, iiis 
power and genius are best displayed in his s^miphonies ; 
that in 0 minor stands alone unrivalled, whuo his "tSiii- 
fouia Futorale” is, perhaps, the moat exquisitely 
beautiful piece of desoriptive music in existence. Mcn- 
dslBiobn also was a German. Ilia overture to the 
** liiidsoiiunorH ight*s Dreaiu," the concerto in Gniinor, 
his octet, and his magnificent oratorios of *' St. Paul*' 
a»d”Blda|y* have emtained a world- wide reputation as 
vrorlts m the highest genius. To the German school 
olMboloogcho ndmaa of Spohr, Hummel, and Wagner. 

wdrks of this last composer, although exhibiting 
gyeaft* power and ‘mmios, are not«*populav in tins 
oonotry. ' In scientmo works on music, tho Germans 
aiw rtebtt tbsA any other peimle, as is proved by the 
ttoam Oit Miatthoion, Siar^rg, Eirbergor, £. 
BmS* Aibrechtsberger, Forkei, Eooh, and a host of 


others* dJthougb often called au unmusical people, 
EngUsli do not teem to have been muoh ticbiud 
ilfsir.opAlinental neighbours. Wo can boast of masses 
a|id six partly written by natives at as 
ennty a dote os the Itwans. At the end of the ISth 
and beginoing of 16tb centuries, wo had secular 
musio, written in good conntorpoint, by such men as 
WilUam oi Hewwk, Sho^^ngham, Turgea; Tudor, 
Saaestor. Acb , Henry was a oomppser ; Queen 
Eliaabetlf tnd « first-rate xauslotan ; Charles 1., in 
order to eoatribote to the odvonoement of the art, 
gMDtid a ^ortev of privileges to eminent musimaiis. 
Iluriug the Intercegoam, mnsie wee ahnost lost. At 
the BestoieiibQ. howeTei^ H egean tMgan to flonciili} 


■afawnttbis time the grt wew enriebed b^flse emiipoBi- 
tions of Heavy ForealUta whom we arein^ indebted 
for onr dramato musics and of Mai$lliew Loeke, whoso 
ninsio to the ** Tempest/* *' Fq^ehe/* and ** Maob^/” 
has never beeir surpassed by any EnglishmtiaiciiHi. In 
1203, the Italian opera first msde its apywaraiiee in this 
country in the shape of a drama of a mixed kind, 
sung partly in Italian and partly in Engliah;^ in 1710, 
however, one was produced entirolyjin Itodian. This year 
was rendered memorable by the arrival of Handel in 
this oountry ; in the foUow'ing year, ho produoed his 
first opera, "Binaldo." Xu 1720, the Btwal Aoademy 
of Music was founded, obiefiy under Handsi’s inaBage- 
mciit ; but although many admindde works 'were pro- 
duced by him, Buononoini, and Ariosto, and wert^ 
oxconted by an unrividled company, the Oj^ra did no ^ 
become popular, and in 1728 tho undertaking prove* . 
an entire failure. After this, several attempts werf’ 
made, chiefly by Handel, to raise the epera iu 
public estimation, but with coin|Miratively no suc- 
cess, and in 1740 he terminated his dramatic career 
with the opera of ** Desdimonia,** and sooii idler 
applied himself ontiroly to writing oratorios, m 
winch flpeoies of composition he has rendered his 
name immortal, **Saul/* tho "Messiah/* "buael 
in Egypt," can never be forgotten. Altbongh 
so uuBiicccsaful lia attempts to xnalre the Italian 
opera popular i Xondon, wo qfo indebted to 
Handel fur its pen lanent establishment in our capital. 
Hinco the prod notion of his last dramatio wok, in 
1740, operas have tieen continually ri^preaeiited in this 
city, witli scarcely any noticeable intervals, until the 
present day, whnn our Italian opera ranks os the first 
in Jiluropo. AVhilo the Ilalian opera was thus slowly 
making its way in putdic favour, our nations! cmera 
WHS made popular by Gay, who, in 1727, produced his 
** Beggar's Opera/* the music of which was con^osed 
cofijjoirilly by Dr. I^epiisch and Jeremiah Clarke 
(organist of tha Chapel lioyal) : this was quicMy fol- 
lowed by his charming little drama of **Aoi8 and 
Galatea,'^* set to music by Handel. English dramatio 
music was soon after ennobeJ by the compositionc of 
Dr. Arno, Shield, Busby, Uoovo, and Sir H, B. Bishop ; 
but, notwithstanding, does not seem to have made much 
progress in tho good graces of tho puiilic.. Several 
attempts were made to establish a permanent Ex^l^h 
opera, but all proved more or loss failures. In 1842, 
Drury Lane theatre wos opened for tho performanco 
of English operns, and was attended with more suc- 
cess. Mr. JlnWe’s "Bohemian Girl*' was prodoeed 
here, and hod a run of a hundred nights; asucoess 
then so unprecedruted, that a piece of plate worth 
two hundred giiineni was presented to him on the stage 
of " (^id Ururv.” The I’riucess's and Lyceum theatres 
also wore uevoted for some timo to the performaooe of 
the lyric drama. Iu 1358, Covent Garden theatre way 
opened by tho English Opera CompcDT, nndor the 
management of Miss Louisa Pybo aud Mr. Hsrruoo, 
and smeo then has been opened every war, and seems 
now to bo permanently established, ^ome ehanning 
operas by Bab>, MacfAiran, .Wallace, Ac., have 
iieen produced here. Within tho last few years, 
music ha^ been making rapid progress in this conn* 
try, iind is gradually becouuDg more popalarl For 
this ^ve ore greatly indebted to tho introduction of 
cheap concerts, to the musioal festivali which are 
eoatiniially being held in various parts of coun- 
try, and to the various musical secieUes in London; 
among the chief of which are the Philharmonic, 
the Sacred Harmonic, and the MusioaL tTnion, oil of 
which have, by performing the eomp<M|!tioiis of such 
men as Handel, Haydn, Mosart, Cbernbini, Bpohr, 
greatly contributed towards ersating a taste for 
the music of the greatest masters. That mniie has « 
great power over the paaaioiis and mind there if not 
the slightest doubt, neither is there, we thinks, the 
slightest doubt that its effeot is good. Of ootuefo, if 
combined with loose or profane songs. It wUI Imvo 
quite a contrary effeot ; but in this CMt the mn^does 
not corrnpt the poetry, but the poetiy eorrapfes tho 
musio. Thus, we may still sav with hfowtesqnien, 
••Music is the odIt one of oQ the arts ibstdoisixot! 
corrupt the mind, -<-BeL the AfeifedsI FSsfenst of 
Burney, Hawkins, md HogfOth s Choron's 
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J^Utonif^ ^ opm^; Boftnrtk^- JTmioIw ^ A* 
GMr9^wDi(^iA»Bmo3fdhiim<tiikMt^vpolUm^ ^ 

mnsouatj • p«rmn«r or aanuo, or 

cnte who underataudo it seientiflcnUy^ ICoaioiaat no^ 
be divided into three elaetee ; the aptttukitiv4 mun- 
eioH, the praeiicetl AmiW, end the fetform*r. The 
firat of thou wri^ on the laws .of sound nod her. 
mooy; the soeoua is » ooinposer. or one who pro- 
dooeemnsio written egreeaUly to those lews; and the 
Iset is one wild with hia voice or inatrament ezeootea 
the mono wImd written. All these separate ouelitiea, | 
oUboai^ so distinct, ero sometimes posseased by the 
ssmeincfividual. 

hCoaZt miwh (9V. miwc), a peculiar oromatio snb- 
ateoee, foaad in a sac, or sinall ba;;, which bancs from 
the abdomen of a stnall male qunlruped of too deer 
hind, widcb inhabits Tunqiiin and Thibet. In colour, 
musk is blaokish-brown ; it is lumpy or granular, some- 
what driedblood, with which hubstatice indeed it is 
often adoltera>te<l. The only criterion of its gonuine- 
oesB is the intensity of its smell. It loses its odour 
when thoroughly dried, but regains it when moistcuod 
with liquid ammonia. The \arit'ty most esteemed 
is that of Tonquin ; it comes to this country in small 
bags, covered ■ with a reddish-brown huu*. All the 
analyses of musk hitherto made teach little or nothing 
oonoerning its (tssoutial or active couatitiients. It is 
used in medicine, luid, when taken in the doso of a few 
grains, rouses the energy of the digestive organs, and 
soon afterwards produces sympathetic phonnniena, the 
pownrs of the whole animal' sysl cm appearing suddenly 
inereased. Other oiructs also prove that it acts on the 
brain, spinal chord, and ganglumic nerves ; such os ten- 
dency to sleep, ctinvulaivo movements, and particu- 
larly spasms of the chest and abdomen. Mosk, uu 
account of idiosyncrasies, produces very extraurdiuary 
elB^ts in some persons; in ccrlam individuals these 
are so violent tliati they cannot bear llie slightest odour 
of the substance. In 10,72S ounces of musk were 
imported into this country. 

UpSK-BitETTiS {CtraViht/xmonvhaiim), a oolcopt»rom 
inseot, belonging io the ‘family Ctrambycidtr and the 
gronp Zongieoruet. The musk-bcotlc possesses a pecu- 
liar scent, — ^not at all like musk, however, hid more 
like attar of roses. This scent is supposed to nttrnct 
the male, as it is stronger in the feuisJo (ban in the 
former. It is found generally on willows in the south 
of England. 

Mvax.GATT, a spcoico of Cupromy»i a gen. of ani- 
mals belonging to the class Mammaliat ord. Rodentia 
or GUretf and fam. Jlfandcr. It is about the size of 
a rabbit or hare, and is exclusively herbivorous. The 
musk-cavy is so called from the ieet of it emitting a 
otrong X’^fume of musk. It burrows under ground 
like me mole, and can he thus traced merely hy its 
Boent. It is a native of the Wcst-India islands, in 
Some of which it is called by the natives the mauacou. 

MVHErBsEk {Mo»0hug flioscAi/eruiilfa tribe, of ruiui- 
nant animals belongitig to the tsmily Rovida, and dis- 
tjnguiafaed from the Cervina hy the absence of horns 
and the presence of long cumoo te^^th in the upper 
jaw. ▲ pouch coufaimng a secretion, termed musk, 
IS plaoed under the abdomen of the males of some of 
the SjMoies. {Set Musa.) ’Vbe following description 
is tidren from Baird's Cyclopedia. The animals 
belimging to this tribe ore small and very swift, and 
elegant in their movements ; but little of their habits is 
known. Th^ ore condned to the Old W orld. The true 
snnsk-deer, Jeosekne, is the most celebrated of all the 
tribe, but at the same time is one of whose habits we 
know the least. It is about the aixe and form of a roe* 
book, ia n thy and timid creature, and inhabits the 
nonntalnoos regiona of Asia, os Thibet and the upper 
provinoes of China. The musk pouch it peculiar to 
wmalA. and is sbont three inches in diameter. The 
best mw is obtained from Thibet. 

Xpuanr, imif'-kef (Fr, nuHug^), a description of 
llte>a|nn used io wer, originaliy discharged by* asatch, 
sivdafteciesrds by n spring look and a flint. The ride 
baa entirely supersede it as a militair weapon, whilst 
4ke jMKeossion-losk hse taken the pume of tlm flint- 
leek »r sporting and other purposes, 

JfmiEKrooVi isM-ksf^n' (IPr. mensgniAn), •.abort 
tbidkmiuket nowcomnletelir gone out of use, 
ItuaK-Ox (Jibs sMsetiil^ an bnimal bekm^agio 


ika fam. Assmi^ M It a^perirs to be the oonneeMng 
link between e non sBM l shee^ Zlsoonhttaatieeand leng 
hair aUj it to the Istterohitooflwiiihslt; white its mm 
and otlibr pasta of ila fonn olaim for tt 'Oeonneelibnc 
with the former. It isih^ta the Wren tsodaef Kovtk 
America that lie above the 60th dewree of iarittidOi 
'When full grown, the sise of the animal it nearly e$iah 
to that of the HigUand bnllook, although ratherehester 
in the legs. Sir William Jardine givea an eaceeltenk 
sccount of this animal. He says, The horns sroverr 
broad, covering the brow and whole orownvif thoheas^ 
and touching each other for their whole bfeasritb ftosi 
before backwards. The head is large tod broad. 
There is no vestige of a naked raussle, the endof thw 
nose, middle part of the upper lip, ntul a great part«f 
the lower, being covered with a close cost Of ehiert 
white hairs. The remainder of the head anterior to 
the horns is covered with very dark nmber-brown 
long and bushy towards the root of the nose. The 
eyes are moderately large. The general colour of^e 
huir oil the body is brown, on the iicok and bstwtoil 
the shoulders long, matted, and somewhat curled f oa 
the back and hips it is also long, but lies ampofetily. » 

. . . The (ail is so siiort as to be concealed by ih«.. 
fur of the hips. The c.ow difl'ers from the mam ia 
being of a lees size, having smaller luirns, dot tto^h|Ag 
at the boar, and with shorter bsir on the diest' isia 
throat." — (Bit William Jardine, in vols. ix. & x. of tlta 
NatiimiUt’t Librnrif.) It may be added in oon'ohl- 
siun that the musk (>z is of a far more placid temper 
than other menihin-s of the family Ravata^ but it will 
attack au assailant if wounded. It generally peroeivss 
its enemies by means of its sense of sniell, wliish is 
very fully developed. It has been termed the Miwfe-to 
in consequence of its flesh, although very palatable ^ 
eahng, siuolliug very strongly of musk. 

Mumquxbu, mu9k'‘Wtteht a gen. of rodent MsmmalHb 
belonging to the fam. Caetoriiat termed variously 
nmmptmh, mmk-beaver^ or mu»h-rat^ It is a nillvoof 
North America, and in its sppesranoa and habito lo- 
sembles considerably the beaver. It is hunted for its 
skin, winch is uiuoti adopted in the manufseturs of 
hats ; upwards of a uiilJion skins being imported into 
tlii.1 country annually Baird's Cscloputd%»<{fik% 
Natural ^crtencev. 

M itsk-Kat. ( See M irsQPiBn. ) 

Mui»j:,in, muz’ -fin (Fr. momeelme), s thin fine cotton 
fahrio. The term in supposed to be derived from Ma- 
Bulia, afterwurds oalled Masulipalam, near Msdros, 
from which place suoli fabrics vMre lint es])orted to 
Eurupo. All the luualin used in Europe, iifrtil tke 
early part of the present century, was mnniifoetured 
in India. The excellence and durability or Indian 
muslins ia not due to the superior qnslity of the eot- 
toii, but to the skill and patience of the spinners and 
weavera in India. The monufaetaro of muslin bas-ift* 
oreuBod greatly in this country, in consequence oH iqa- 
t>ro\rmentB in this branch of industry; and weare 
now not only able to supply all the dernand for fife to 
home, but to export it to all parts of the world, eveft'ib 
the iuteribr of India. Borne of the niusliu.v noSTsado 
by niaohineiy are extromely fine in their texttupe* 

Musskl, mns^-si {My tit tut eduli*, hum.), a well-koosto 
moUusk, which is used among Iho lower elass ap^u 
species of food, but which is moretommuuly optoiMtod 



I 'intimik 

as bait by flaksmuBD. Xto toslfo ato ototo4riaiigsil«r» 
with a marginal eartflsga, and soBstimto one or tsro 
ttodstobfedtoetonAdtothoiiBAie, Ttmotottanusaa* 
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Ml is very sbunclant botib in ‘this oonntry and in tlie 
Ifedlterraneaa, as wdil as in the North Sea. They fre- 
ooent znud-banks. It is stated in “A History of; 
Hritisb MoUusca hnd their Shells/* Professor 
Porbes and Mr. Hanley* that about 100,000 masseis 
areoDUBumed aonnully in Edinburgh and Leith, as an 
article of food, and 1,330,000 for bait. Besides the 
eomiuon mussels, there are also the Sorn Mmaeh, dis> 
tinffuisbed from the former by their habit of diggiug 
auo burrowing in tho sands; besides several other 
varieties too numerous to mention individually. 

Ill7aBD£MAir, mu*^-auUmAn, a Mohammedan, or iul* 
Ipwer of Mohammed. Tho vfbrd is derived irom 
of which it is the dual number, meaning ** re- 
signed to God.** Tho appellation is geuorully said to 
have iieon first applied to the Saracens. 

MasTAnB. {See Sistavib.) 

MusTiift, Mue'-ief (Qer. murfern), in Mil., a colloc- 
tioD of troops for review, parade, or ezerciHe. 

Mvstbb-voli., a register of the oflieers and men in 
every regiment, troop, or company. Tins roll is 
delivered to the iuapecting flcld-oilicor, or other oiB- 
ciul, who ascertains, by its means, the condition of the 
body of troops. 

JUuTA, mufe (Lot. muiue), in Law, is a person that 
stands dumb or speechless when he ought to answer or j 
plead. A prisnuer is said to stand mute wben, being ' 
arraigned tor treason or felony, he citiier (1) makes 
no answer at all, or (2) answers foreign to tho pur- 

C , and will not answer othorwiao. In such cases, 
anoient law waa that a Jury be einpnnelled to 
inquire whether tho prisoner stood obstinately mute. 
Dr was mute by the act of God (ex vuitufiouc Dei). 
If the latter appeared to bo tho case, tlicii tiic judges 
were to proceed with the trial, and examine all tho 
points as if lie had pleaded not guilty ; but, if found 
lo be obsHnately mute, then, in treason and in all mis- 
demganours, it was held as equivalent to conviction. 
How,4by 7 & S Qeo. IV. e. 28, it is proxided that if 
any ]^r8on being arraigned upon, or charged with, any 
inoiotmant or iiiformation for treason, feioii}', piracv, 
or misdenieanour, shall stand mute of nialice, or will 
not answer directly to the indictment or iiifonna- 
iion, then it shall bo lawful for tho court, if it 
shall so think fit, to order the proper olllccr to enter 
a plea of ** not guilty/* which slnill have the saino 
force and effeot as if such person had actually pleaded 
the same. If there be reason to believe him to be 
insane, the question should be submitted to a Jury, and i 
if found to be so, then he shall bo ordered by thej 
court to bo kept in strict custody till tho royal pleasure 
be known. 

Mim, a small piece of brass, box, or ivory, somo- 
wbat resembling in shape a very short comb. Whon 
in use, it is placed in an ereot poaitiuii on tho bridge 
of a violin, Ui deaden or soften the touc, wliicli it does 
to tnoh an extent as to render it almost inaudible in 
nn adjoining room. 

MnntrT. {See Auticlus or Wah; Ikquiht, 
OOBBT OP.) 

Mybtcta, fni’lif'-fS, in Hot,, a gen. of Fu 11,71*. M. 
amimlitt, called the native bread of Australia, is an 
edible species, weighing from one to three pounds. It 
is eommonly eaten by the natives. Other species ore 
used in China for food and as medicines. 

Mplobost, mi'-io-daH (Gr. MuUf a mill ; odoust a 
tooth), a gigantic fossil quadrupod included under the 
famij^ of extinct Edeni<ua, by Owen called tho Afrya- 
Umwib. The luylodon is closely allied to tho mega- 
therium, ond among existing Edentata it holds a pUee 
between the ai a.*d the great armadillo. Its food is 
guild to have ohiefly consisted of the leaves and tender 
abbots of forest trees, which the animal’s gigantic 
gtreng^ enabled it to tear up by the roots. There 
have neen three distinct species described .—Jlf. 
fvAMiM, Af. Darwhrii, JT. SarUtni. In 1911, an 
almost complete skeletoD of JUT. rebuetM waa discovered 
about twenty mttea north of Buenos Avros. This 
speebneB is presarved in the mnseum of the Boyal 
College of SttfgeoBs, 

MWtQkAOMMf <iri*0'«Mnui'<ee-e,in Bot., the Afyopem 
»m., a nat. oca. of IXeotyUdonUt subclass Cowin’ , 
It is Sometimes regarded as a subdivision ofj 
the KSmaamNs, firom whioh order it only dilfitrs 
esse&Ushy u bhtiiig peadnloas sssds sad a sapurior 
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radicle. The spreies are ehiefly imtivea of Che sontlumi 
hemisphere. The bark .of Aolonz»»g'<aguhit<Ma, tbg 
white mangrove, and other speoies, is .mitOb vsm m 
Brazil for tanuing. The order inelttdes bdt fsir i^ul 
plants. 

Myobotis, mt-0s-e'-f is (Gr. oims, mouse; oils, tbe ear, 
its leaves being hairy, and growing, like the ear of b 
mouse), a gen. of ^ante included in the asA ord. 
Jioragxnaeea. The calyx is five-parted, corolla brifais 
Hhaped, convolute in tlio bud; throat closed snth 
acales ; limb 6-fld, blunt. Stamen included ; fillame&ts 
very short; stylo simple. Nuts smooth, convex ex- 
ternally, keeled within, attached by a minute lateral 
spot near the base. Bistingiiished from all the o^er 
genera by a convolute^ corolla. Nearly fifty speoiea 
have been described : eight species arc to be met with 
in Britain. The species are annual or perennil^ wad 
are to be found in every quarter of the globi. fif* 
paluetrist the great water-scorpion ipwiS, or forget-me- 
not, has the fruit-calyx open, teeth short, triangular, 
the pubeacenno of the stem uaually spreading. A native 
of Europo, North America, auu Asia, it is gencflr^y 
seen in England in ditches and watery places. It is a 
beautiful plaut, with a largo bright blue corolla, having 
a yellow eye, and, probably uii account of its sti^ing 
nppcurunce, lias received its name of forget-me-not- 
Nume of tho species r ^ used in the arts, or in medi- 
<>iuf. — Dff. Babingt . • Britiifh Dotti-,vj» {See BonaOX- 

HACTJT..) 

Mi'uiAGRAUMis, n .'-i-ii-gram (Gr. murta. ten thou- 
sand ; fframma, a gramma or weight), in the French 
system of weights and measures, as well as in the 
proposed metric system, is a wr'ight of ten thoosaud 
grnmtncB, nr uhour. 22^ lbs. (iSV^ Metuio StstSU.) 

adriiiAMBTiiK, (Ur. niurta, ten thou- 

sand ; meiron^ moiisuro), in tho luetrio system, a 
measure of tho length of ten thousand metres. {See 
Metric Btstem.) 

Myriapoba, me^re-af-o-dd (Or. wuVta, ten thou- 
sand ; podrs, feet), usually designated by the term Ccii- 
iipedee^ have been classed by Cuvier in the first ardor 
of iiiseots. They are the only iiniraals of ^e order 
which possess more than six feet in their perfeot state, 
and which have their abdomen not distiuot firom their 
trunk. Their body, destitute of wings, is oonqposed of 
a number of rings, generally equal in size] ^OS•h of 
which — a few of the first excepted— bears two IMiira of 
feet, mostly terminated by a single hook ; thma annuli, 
or rings, are either entire or divided into two demi- 
segmi'iits, OAcli bearing a pair of these organs, and 
; one of these ouly exhibiting two stigmata. In general, 
the Ahjrwpoda resomblo Utile serpents or nereides, 
tbeir foot being closely approximated to each other 
throughout tho whole extent of tho body. Kia fonn 
of thri>e organs even extends to tho puts of Ihp 
mouth. The mandibles are bi-artioulsted, and imttfd* 
diatcly followed by a quadruple piece in the form A 
lip, with articulated divisions resBcmbling little' Adit, 
which, from its position, corresponds to the Ug^ Of 
the Crustacea. Next come two jiuira of little Ibet, the 
second of which, in several, resomblo large hooka, that 
appear to replace the two jaws as weU as the lower lip 
of insects. The antennee are two in number, and are 
short, Bomenhat thicker towards the extrenuty, or 
pearly liliform, and composed of seven joints in some: 
ill others they are numerous and setaeeouB. Their 
vi.suHl organs are usually composed of a nhioa of 
ocelli. The stigmata are very small, and their nniphef, 
owing to that of the annuli, is usually greater than 
in the latter, where it never excoeos e^teen ift 
twenty. The myriapoda are divided into two iTailuliM 
by Cuvier; namely, the Chilognatha and the CMEcipodk,* 
the first of which move very slowly, that is, sUde 
along, and roll themselves into a ball ; while the IsMw 
possess spoedisr faculties of locomotion. The Chfio- 
gnalha are divided by Linnsms into four olaeiw ; vis., 
Olomerie, lulua, Polgdeewue, and Pe^xesM. The 
Chilopoda are divided into three classes ; oomprisiiig 
ScHtigera, Zitkoliiu, and SecUpendra, {dke also Cnr- 
TIPBDB.) 

Mxsxca, me-erff’hi, in Bot., the gSD. of the 
nat. ord. MprUneem. The species m. eeri/hina jH known 
by the namee Waxberry, Candleberfy, Akd Wax 
Myi^a; ifs firoite when boiled yield tiieklnA of wax 
known in oommena m mptik Tbo .btrk at the 










root M oyfte«tatV«iy used iit Ifortii Ameiddft Ml a fltiikiti- 
lant A^triDtfdnt iti ^dlarrlMBA auid d^MOtsiT. Amit 
of in Kejmm, 

Mmci.oi;s» in Botri'tbe Gain or 

Bog*mrrtln fatn., a nat. ord. of JPicaijfUdones, aub-olaes 
Monoeklaaifadtm* Shrubby plaotA, with alternate, 
nlmpleu n&oii8*dotted leares, and nniBoxual stuenta* 
oeoofl Sowers. Hsle flowers aohlamydeous, with defi- 
nite stailbeiis. Female flowers with a 1-eetled ovary, 
hotingl •I'ect ovule. Fruit drupaceons. The plants 
of this order are natives of the temperate porta of 
Forope and Korth America, of the Cape of Good 
Hqj», and of the tropical vopiona of South America 
ana India. They are ohiefly reiuarhahle for aromatic 
and astringent properties, and for the waxy substances 
often contained in their fruits, ^ee Mtkica J 
MTKXCJUllAt in uot., a gen. onho nat. 

ord. 2*<nRor»eaee(r. If. g^ianicai^ a common or ua- 
menl^ akrub in onr gardens. 

MTUSTtc^ in Bot., the typical gen. of 

the nat.ord. Myriaticacea. The most imjioriaut species 
is M. mnaekata or qffieinalia, the nutmeg-troc. It is a 
native of the Molucca Islands, but is now (Miltivated in 
many tropioal regions. The well-known spices »»/- 
and maee are denved from this species. The 
fruit is fleshy and pear-slinpcd, and commonly about 
the aiae of an ordinary pcadh : it cuntaius a single 
seed, snrroiinded by a lucoratcd envelope, called an 
oriflode, wlnob is sc'urlot \vln.n Ircih and yellow when 
dried. Beneath tliu arillode, which torms the epiuc 
called atficr, wo find a hard shell, and within this the 
uucleua of the seed. This nneleua, or the seed^voated 



of ita sball and arillode, is our eoinmorcinl iiu/mey. 
The fleshy pericarp is commonly used as a prosi-rve. 
Nutmegs and mace are largely etiiplojed us condi- 
ments. They are both used m medicine ns stimulants, 
earnrinutives, and flavouring agents. Nutmegs, when 
distilled with water, yield a volatile oil ealled volatift 
or esleiafiaf oil qf vutmaga. Mace treated in the same 
way yields a vmatilo oil of nearly similar properties. 
The snbatatica oalled exprea»ed oU qf mare, butter nf\ 
furfmeos, or erprsMcd or coneretn oil of nutmetja, im- 
ported from the Moluccas, is prepared by beating nut- 
megs end then submitting them to pressure. It consists 
of a small quantity of volatilo oil mixed with two fatty 
substances. The nutmegs from M. moachaia are fre- 
qnently tanned the tr«« or round nutmegs, to distin- 
guish tnem from those of an inferior quality obtained 
from other species. The long or imld nutmegn of com- 
merce ore Said to be derived from If. /atua or iomen- 
tosa, and M. mlabariea. 

tfTXltoOACsjB,flii-rw-fr-X’ai'-«e.f,niBot.,theNatmeg 
fam.« « nat. ord. of THoatyledonea^ sob-claas Afonookfa- 
mgdMs, Tiwes, with alternate, entire, oxstipnlete, 
stalked, and leathery leaves. Flowers deciinoui. 
Calyx i^hery, 3— 4-cleft; in the female flower, deci- 
duous; ttstlvation valvate. Male flower with 3—12 
etamens. OrTorety more than 12; filaments distinct or 
monadefphons; anthers 2-cel1ed, eztrorse, dis^not or 
nnited, with JaDgitfid.insl debi.soence. Female flower of 
I earpifl; of maiqulirpels. ench with 1 erect ovnle. 
FmH nofB«biQsdefl^ seed airillate, with copions dly 
flesW attioiMAiS eflkbrya sipatl, with an inferior 

Mtsobiux*. (ftfeTnvnirALti.} 
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MTaesruHaeWK, mt-ruNpri^-umsi (Gr. mycrh| 

fpsTMOL jeed), in m. of 

beloagm to the nat. ora. ~ 

are natives of Sonth Amerioa and the Wm k 
If. tolu\ferum is the adfinie of babam of Tblti„ 

M. Pereira that of balsam of Feru. •The former i. 

duct is chiefly imported from Carthagena in gourdhe 

other vessels, nsnuUy in the solid state ; the Ihtt^ 
which is of a viscid syrupy cousiatenoe, la immiimK 
from Sonsonate, in the state of St. Salvador, Gnelva ' 
main. Both are obtahied by making inofoiona in 
bark of the trees. T^ey are largely need in medietno 
for their stimulant and expectorant properties. Twd 
other medicinal products ore also derived from Mi 
Pereira; namely, white balsam, which is obtain^ 
from the interior of the fruit and seed bT oold ntiMh 
(>nre; and bataamito, or tincture of virgin biiw^ 
which is made by digesting the fruit (deprived OTlti 
winged appendages) in mm. 

Myrkw. mir (Arab, murr, Lat. isyrrAa), a fragrcnt. 
bitter, aromatic gutn-rcsin, which occurs in teoyidf 
diflVrvnt sixes; they are reddish-brown, semi-lil^fii' 
parent, brittle, of a shining fracture, and bkve % 
greasy iippcarancc under the pestle. Notwithstendlltfg 
the curly knowledge of myrrii, there was no aOonfiMa 
aecotint of the tree which yielded it until the retflite 
of hhreiiberg from his travels, during 1820-26, 
various parts of Africa and Asia. The tree, of which hft 
brought, a specimen, is described, under the namw 
of lialanmoilendron murrha, by Kecs von ICsCnbebk* 
Thin plant wa.s noticed and described by Humboldt in 
1826. Myrrh flows from incisions made in the tree. 
It consist R of resin and gum in proportions, stated bj 
Pelletier as 111 of the fornior and 6(5 of the mtter. In 
I ho imports of myrrh into this country WCm 
304 ewt. 

M V usi ir ACii ,u, wir-«ia>ci'-sC'C (Gr.eitf rriae, myrtle), ifl 
Hot , uuat. ord. of Dieotyledones, siib-claas CoroUlifiot^a 
couHiitling of trees or shrubby plants, with ii^oth, 
eonacoous, cxHtipulato leaves and small flOwen, 
They are chiefly natives of the islands of the aontfaern 
hemisphere. The greater number arc unlroporfant in 
an economic sense. The fruit of Hfi/raine afi'ioanta 
is used by the Abyssininns to mix wiLli tbs hurley glvCin 
to (heir mules and asses. The seeds of Theophratta 
Jnssitci are used in Bt. Domingo for making a kind of 
bread. 

Myktacbw, mir-iaV-ae’e (Gr. miirftNi, the inyrtle)^ 
in Bot., the Myrtle fam., a nat. ord. of JHcofyledotu$^ 
suh-cIasR Calvcijhra, consisting of libi'iit 1,200 
ot trees and shrubs, having the following cbarHUtW';*-* 
Leaves opposite or alternate, entire, exstipC^tt^ 
iiRuully dotted, and having a veinrumiing just willto 
the niiirgiri ; calyx superior, 4 or fl-cleit, valvate' t 
petals 4—5, ixiiUriected, rarely sbHent ; atam'ena. 
usually H— 10, or nuirferous, rarely 4—6; fllamenti' 
distinct or polyadelphous; authors ovate; ovsai^ 
inferior, 1— 6-eeUcd ; style and stigma siinplc ; plaoentiui 
axilo or very rarely parietal. Fruit dry or saeou)eaJI^ 
dehiscent or indebisccut. Seeds without^ albumen, 
usually numerous. The Myrtaeem are iiutivesof the ' 
tropics end of the warmer regions of the iemperaAb 
zones. They are generally remarkable for jmngent anfl 
aromatic properties, due to the presence of a vdiotfle 
oil. The fruits of some are edible, as the tfotMfframtfk 
and the guava. Among the useful prudueti di'Klin 
order are the well-known snioes elavea and 
and the medicinal agents cajeput oil and JBotanj/ 
kino. ' ' ^ 

Mybtkjr, mir-te'-e, in Bot., a tribe of the nat. ord. 
Afyrtacect, distinguished by the fruit being l>iebil|i. 
The other tribe, called Loptoaptmtm, if cboraefeti^. 
by capsular fruit. 

Mtktlx. (5es MTETua.) *■ 

MyiTrLB-Bran, a bird belonging to the 
a gen. of the deotiroatral tribe of tba order PasMt(d. 
It has a beak extremely Btralght and idetader, nod 
sbarp-pointed, with the upper mandikie notehfilfl 
towards the point. As the myrtle-blirfla odd nohnewlM 
migratory in their habita, they poaa finm one Of 
the conntiy to another, ooeOkwixiollieBeaaona. 'TIm ' 
food conwsta of insoele and oo^ frnfts, and jlihitTj'ii 
natives of the United Stetei of Attiiieo. Th6 " 
of this epedea yeUow, spotted i 

end tho mrdle hotwetii fivo nad m tnohes I 







Myytui 

^ MtmB, mi^4iu i&r* inBot., tha^rpieal 

Mm. of tbo iiftt. ord. M, tommadt. the 

SooiiDon myrtlOf to tho most northom ■peetotoftliftt 
^er. It wu origioallr * native of Persia, bat to noir 
natdr^sed In tbe south of Envope. Its dried flower- 
beds and onripe fraits were need aa apioes bj the 
ancients, nod are still so employed in Tuscai^. The 
aipreeable perfume known as eau Samg* is prepared 
by distilling myrtle^flowers with water. 

KhmiBiBB. {See HonaLXTiBS.) 

Mtbtbbiss, Elsusinian. (^«e Elbusiitiav Mtb« 

SBBXBS.) « 

HtstiCB, (Lat. mva/tcMa, a mystic), a sect of 

Obiistiana which arose in the 2nd century. The sys- 
tem of the Mystics proceeded upon the known doc- ; 
trine of tbe Platonic school, which was also adopted hy | 
Origan and his disciples, that the divine nature was dif- 
flised through the human soul, or that the faculty of 
reason was an emauution from Clod into the human 
soul, and comprehended in it the priuoiploa and ele- 
ments of all truth, human and divine. They denied 
that men could excite this celestial flume by lubour or 
ttady; hut they muinUiticd that silenoe, trunqiiiility, 
nspoae, and solitude, accompanied by such acts as 
aright tend to exhaust and attenuate the body, were 
Ao moans by which tho hidden and internal word was 
excited to produce iU latent virtues and to instruct 
nen in the knowledge of divine things. Tlie JVlTHtics 
increased in number in the 4th century, nmler the in> 
flnonoe of a Greek fanatic, who gave liiinsclf out to bo 
Dlonysins the Areopagite, one of St. Paul's convcrlaj 
(Acts avii. 21). A copy of the pretended wnrKs ot 
ZNonysius was sent by Ibilbue to Louis tJio a.t>. 
924^ wbioh kindled the Ihime of Mysticism in the west- 
em provinces, and lilled tim Latins with tho mtmfc cn- 
tbttinaatio admirution of tins new system. In (ho 12th 
eebtnry the Mystics took tho lead in ( heir method of 
•Xpoauding the Scriptures ; in the 13th they were the 
Bkost formidiihle antagonists of tho aohooimen ; and 



moral eflbetioiis. was ass es sa ity to adimrat «lkasaAe*> 
gorieal style which mstosmally mraflad tot' those 
oonDtries. The flnt peaMms^iwoiwhfyidto^^Oditoed 
mythology to » kind of system ware the Pigewiprisstot 
especially those of Egypt. Those prieils mono^ltosd 
all the rdieioB and ul the learninsr, as weifl ss al) the 
arts and sotenoet, of the country, in order, tlMffefisre. 
to keep the laity in sohjeetion, beaidea prarsirtiiiw aU 
intelleotual improvement, they performed rdlthoiamis- 
stratioDS of religion in on unknown tongne, andoOveoed 
them with a thick vail of fable and allegory, ^e 
Ethiopian language became their sacred anamjltfo 
language, and hieroglyphics their sacred diarsQtep. 
It is singular, however, that in the earliest aodunoat 
nnpniished state of society, the Chinese and Egyptians, 
the two most ancient nations whose annals have raaohed 
our times, were totally unacquainted with faboloas 
details in tho most early and least improved stages of 
their respective monarchies. As soon as the authentic 
tradition of tho origin of tho universe was lost or adnl- 
tornied by tbe inveutious of men, then fable and flotion 
began to prevail. In tho Chinese mythology, tho 
foundatirtn of their empire was otrected aboirt 4,000 
years ago, by Fohe or Fobi. This personage was in 
.iliape half a mun and half a serpent, and to him to 
fiS(‘ribed the inventn ■> ^ all tho useful arts. In the 
same manner the ‘ Iims ascribe erery invention to 
Biidha, or V'ishnn, - ttoe ; the rersians to Zerdoaht 
or Z'lroaater ; the ( i nldeana to their man of the sea, 
OanucH ; the Egyptians to Thoth or Thyoth; the 
Thoenioiuns to Mrhcerta; the Greeks to the family of 
the Titolis ; and the Scandinavians to Odin. Tbe wor- 
ahip of the idol h'oe, together with the doctrine of toe 
traiismigriition of souls, was transported from India 
to Chimi in the Cdth year of the Christian era. Tho 
worship of Foe, once introduced, made a rapid progress 
over China, Tartary, Siam, Japan, &u. Thejpriosts 
of Foe are culled among the Tartars, Xasiat; among 
the Siumesc, Talapoina i by the Chinese, Ua^CkaiUf ; 
and l>y tjie Japanese, Jlonzea. An luflnitiide of fables 
wuM invented and propagated hy tho diaoiples of Foe, 
eom^rning tlio life and adventures of their master, 
many of which are absurd and ridiculous, and many 
others impious and profane. Although the Hindoos 
appear in the earliest records to have worahipped one 
|go(t, yet idolatry soon spread over tbe land, {See 
fTTwnooisM ) Thn mythology of the Hiadoos was 
surpassed in extravagance by that of thF Fersians. 
The adventures of tbe Persian heroes, however, aro 
full of wild Rchievemenfs, which hear a resemblance to 
(hose recorded of tho knights of Gothic romance. The 
doctrine of onehantinents, transformations, and the like, 
exhibited in both, is a characteristic symptom of one 
common source. Oannes, the great oivUiser and 
legislator of the Chaldeans, aooording to ApoUodoms, 
was an arophihions annual of a very extraordinj^ 
appearance. His whole body resembled a flsb. He 
was endowed with reason, and conversed with men 
during the day ; but at night he plunged into the sea, 
and remained there till morning. By him the Babyto- 
nians were instructed in the use of letters and tiu* 
knowledge of all tbe arts and sciences. The naMvity 
of Venus, the goddess of beamy and love, to another 
piece of mythology famous among the Cbaldeani- It 
is said that an egg of prodigious size fell friun heaven 
into the river Kuphrat<^; some doves settled upon 
this egg after the fishes had rolled it to the ba^ In 
a short time the egg produced Venus; and hi oeiiBe- 
quence of the tradition, doves and Ashes wees Con- 
sidered sacred to the goddess. Amongst the Egystouil*, 
mythology was inseparably mixed up with idQniitiy,aha 
theology. One of the most aingnfar parti of fhifir 
mythological creed was tbe representation of esMito 
of their deities by means of brute animals. Benhli, 
Jupiter Ammon was represented linder the flgttrt df a 
ramj Apis under that of a cow; Oswis, ora hall; 
Pan, of a gnat ; Thoth, or Mercury, of an ; Bti- 
bastis, or Piana, of a oat. The Grecian n^thoioiy was 
derived fldm that of the Egyptians and PhMineiiat. 
Tbe adventures of Japiter, Jono, Mereoiy, Apollo, 
Diana, Mars, Minerva or PaUasi 'Vewos, BiS i l l i ii f , 
Ceres, Proserpine, Phito, Heptane, and othevdesMBd- 
ants and eoacQotors of the Titans, furnish tha Itfiflimt 
portion of the Greeton my thologr. It seems piwbitoto 
that the PhonieiaBi, tbum imiglitwind laMvIliBed 








^i»«4 'tf 'Duiliig^ 

Mftfm mnm of Ifa^ govf^puin 
«&.«^l9jp«naa»ii Ml 
ordfp4^mt» on u 

WMt, VhettUeofQ^ 

pera^Mftnwwtiitiitepmppe^MB^ ikl 
wQvd nabob hat bocoma proTcarbiab md ii| 
mfy o person who hu acquired dim i 
d(^UD| or lives with peouhar u»ie^oiir. :< 

TOmcidinu with the direction of tbo Tartie^ Mt 
the etnith ; the point oorreeponding to thq pew 
tion of the vortical in the opposite direotioiiill:^ 
the natlir. The eemtU awl nadir aro ibe twa^' 
the horizon. 

NAG-nAssAB {See Mbsua,) 

NAnoVt liooK OB, Nai'*Au>e, is one of the n 

phelioal books of the Old Testament, the 

which is believed to have flourished towards tbe 
of Hezokieh's reign, about 705 B.c, The 
book ie *' the burden of Niaeveh,** i. e., the dsfj 
tion of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire, atthf 
ishmeiit of ila wickedness and oppression. Xt u 
meiices with a sublimo description of the jaftiofr' 
power of Ood, showing how terrible he is to his/' 
inics; then follows an account of the suife ‘ 

Niuoveh, until it is utterly destroyed. In \ 

and gruphio power tliis aiiihor is not behind Slljf 
the oi her minor prophets. lie gives evidence qf a tidh 
and lively imagination, and hia (Igtires are abandrai 
and appropriate : the language is olassical througbM^* 

*' His jirophooy,’* says Iliahop Lowth, “ forma a 

and perfect poem } the oxordinm is not merely 
fleent, it is truly majestic; the preparation for, 
destruction of Nineveh, and the deacriutioh of 
downfall and desolation, are expressed ip the ttoMt 
vivid colours, and are bold and luminous in the hiMSiit 
degrce.*'-->Ji!i/. llorne'a Intro^ctian to fhs JEZ^ dmb* 
fares, 

NArADACis, nai-^%>daV'$e»e, in Bot., the Bondwesd 
r«in>., a nai. ord. oT Monacotyladoneit sub-olass JrsAir 
loidcm^ consisting of aquatic plants, with jointed stqigs 
and inconspicuous unisexual llcwors. They bavh ap 
known uses. 

NAfP, Nail Mabubactubb,* naif (Sas, wrglfh A 
smail pointed piece of metal, ffenerally with ft hftftd» ^ 
bo driven into a board or oilior piece of tiinber,^fll4 
st-rving to fasten it to other timber. tTnUl a 

C nra!i\ely recent date, nails wore made onJjrby 
ut are now largely mauuraotured by inBOhinex|r,, 
nmkiiig ot haud’Uiadc, or Msrought naile, nsuodly tftldjftft 
the cimracter of a domestic manufacture, and foaynp^ p 
employment of a class of blacksmiths, called Oftilpift« 
who uro frequenUB assisted by the female menuSici at 
their famiiira. Tho iron is received lij the IMidlldig Ift 
(be shape of narrovr square rods, varying ip^ sigg 
according to the kind of noil to bo forged from th i ^ - 
The ends of several of those rods are put igtp 
Are Hi once When properly heated, one it wltl^ 
and forged on a steel anvil to a fine tapering '] 

The pointed end is then out 00* at tbo proper 
fn making some kiudsof nails, this operation 
the nail, as m horse'shoc nails ; but in mi 
subsequent process is necessary in order t 
head. In order to efleot this, tho cei* 
dropped, t>oint downwards, into a bole, 
moiit called a Ifore. The hole flte the upj^ Of t|l 
part of the nail, so that when droppedmtp ft, i 
welbdirocted blows of the hftunnec upon Hio ] 
projpctinu end of the spike or nail, emi«eirm 1^ 
a head of the loquired shape. Some naQdrs aW 
great dexterity in their era4h. Oim ** - 
known to moke 34^000 Bopring nails it 
which vronld require on M ftvarun 
of; the bamrosr. Cast aaUs baite long' I 
the same purposes as wrought Hftil^ jL,™, 

^ mnch they arft sp-cluhisy 

they can ^y Unused iqv ft &if 
9 w«* wA lh% wrfto, m a 1 „ , 

S’SKSSU*'^ 


people, eetliftd fsi CreM-aboafttiift ftbftaitf IdM M, tb* 
lahabifeontaof Oraeee oeMihm ft'Afttldn of MVigeift 
and tbo eeto end innieBtiftllftp ^ loUglen, bun^l^ 
fiUahiOie wtMmm introdnoe^ MsS^glj iitSl 
tbft entbeenstio Greeks, tbftl they bestowed diriae 
bonoers upon them. From tide canio arose the ineoji- 
aisfeent end imooueUable flotioiM of the Greek poete, 
and the JBixtore of mightiiieis and meanness whioh is 
di^^ed in the oharaotoM of the TUad and Odyusg. 
The Borneo mytkoloey wee borrowed from theGreek^ 
"with tbe oBoeptiou ot some alight fables from tho Te- 
lasgi and otbere. The mythology of the Celtic uationa 
ia-mmost entirely lost. Among the natives of northern 
■Bniope^ the Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, and Ice- 
landers, the mythology is very carious and iotoresUng. 
In the Bdda end Volussa is contained a collection 
of fables yrbich have not tiie slightest resemblance to 
those of the Greeks or Romans. They are more of an 
oriental nature, and seem to have more oilinitv with 
those of the Persians liefore alluded to. {See Rdda, 
fillXBKBJKGLA.) Odiu or Othiii, Woden or Waden, 
was the sapremo divinity of these people, and his cx- 
ploits and adveninrea fttrniah the greater part of ilicir 
xnytholoOT. He is represimtod as the god of battloa, 
and as aiangliteriiig Ihoueanda at a blow. (See Scan- 
DxirABXAir Mythology.) Several theories have been 
brought forward to account Tor the origin of uiytho- 
logy, bnt these may be all divided into lour chisscs 
1. The Soriptunil theory, according to which all 
mythological legends are derived irom the (acts con- 
tained in the Scriptnro narrativea, tliongh tho real 
facts have been disguised and altered. — 1. '1 ho historical 
tlieory, according to whioh all myt hological perHouages 
were formerly real human baiuga, and thu labtiluus 
legends merely the additions and embellishments of 
later times.— 3. The allegorical theory, according tr> 
which all the myths of the ancients were aUcgonoal 
and i^boUcal, and oontuined some moral, religious, 
or philosophical truth.— 4. The physical theory, accord- 
ing to which the natural elements, (Ire, air, earth, Ac., 
were orijg[inally the objects of religioua worship, and 
tbe principal oeiiiea were persoui/ications of the powers 
of nature. Not one of these tlieorios by itself U able 
to aocount for all the mythology of a nation ; but by 
borrowing from each, a system is obtained which goes 
deeper than any.— Sr/*. Muller's Mteuy on Comparntioe 
Myikohgn, in Oxford Esseys; Kavariugirs Myths 
traced w ihrir Primary Source through Language; 
Beightlcfy’i Mythology qf Ancient Greece and Italy '. 


K 

N ea, is a liquid consonant, or semivowel, (he four- 
9 tWnth letter and eleventh consonnnt of the 
BogUah oJpbabet, It is formed by placing tho point 
of the tonmo against the root of the ujipor teeth, and 
cmittiDg the sonnd principally through tbe nose. It is 
thns a lingaal-nasal letter when not all'ected by the 
tmilAbonring oousonants. When flual after w or /, it 
is MCnt in Bngliah ; as in condemn, kiln. This letter 
tea4ify unites with others, and is frequently omitted 
Of- inserted bstweeu other letters. In composition, 
the Idtins frequently changed n before p, b, and m, 
into m; as in tatprkm, imheUis, immigrare; and fre- 
^entiy into I and r before these letters ; ns illudo. 
tirripe. It is often found associated with the labials 
« ftpd while in other idioms it is omitted in the 
cqrremondiftg words; as in Lalirx Jlndo. Adi; intulat 
ssrift. It is frequently droppM at the beginning 
orwufwoids; thus, aodoer has become odder; Let. 
erdoa, erdo. Thft Latins omitted tbe n from Greek 
words endiog in on; ae lean, Iso. Tbe Greeks, on the 
other hend*^ added an n to Latin words which they 
adopted. It is often ipterchaogeable with form. lt» 
sometimes sUent* or dropped, neforet and a, ai well 
fta f wd a; as io censor, essar; eonvsntvs, sonvsnt; 

Among the ftiiciepti,]!f, as 
»jRuftftmL dsootsA fl(Kh enl wtik ft deskorerit (B) 

ftjQOde { 

KftBQft, Msy, ft 4 MBr«pfieii otthemftduitsfl* wofd 
mNMkih, wbieh was the tifte of thftffofiriiios of ft BM- 
' tWallAld WttwSMmb 









irivelr high prioa fit irrotu^t oail«, and tbe Inaiif^ 
...jncy of cost naiUi aa a auMtfCuto for than^ many 
jngonioua miitifainaa liaro been iarented for 
nails by outtin^f or atampins of plates or rods of 
wrouffnt iron* The Orst maohine for niiiNraukino vras 
contrivoiJ by Mr, Trench, of Wimbornei StuiTord^ire, 
in 170(). Ill it, labour was saved by working the 
hamiuors by water power. In ISIO, a machine was 
invented in Anierioa by which nails were cut and 
hMi^ed at one operation, at the rate of more than 1(K) 
per tuinuta. In the ordinary proco'iH of naibcutting 
at the present dav, the nails arc cut from sheet iron, 
of SuStabln breadth and tliickness. The end of the 
plaVo is presontod to the Daibmuclnno by a workman, 
who turns the plate over oiieo lor every nail. Thn 
machine has a rapid reciprocating iriotion, and cuts oil* 
at every stroke a wcdgc<aliup«d piece of iron, con* 
S^Utniii)^ a nail without a head. Wlion a head is re* 
quirud, tho nail in this form is euiight at its largest 
end, aod compressed between prip^». At tho name 
time, a strong force is applied to a die at the extremity, 
which spreads the iron sulHciently to form a head to 
the null. The great scat of tlie nail rnanufaetiire is at 
Birmingham. Wrought nails nrn made in the villages 
round about that town, and cut nuils are prodttecd in 
largo factorirs hy steam power A sliort tiniu ago it 
was esthimtod that 25,000 persons weye engaged in thin 
country in tho munufarturo of niiila. ‘ Som«‘ of tlve liir- 
mingharu establishments produce 40,000,000 cut nails 
per week. 

^ NaTLS, in "Nat. llwf-., are the appendages to the 
" " ' “■ * " id the quad 




were iirst eetoblMktjd, bM 

when th^ bofd ^ittion Iff BrkSib. ^ of 

Alfred, Har^, Bdwiti, Ao.; eMh 

indi vidnal. At the present day, the eretniiD of petpenal 

nomenclature ie to have o«e naibe »r the ihdhidiial 

J ireflxed to another name which dtetfegutaMa the 
amily to which he belongs. Probably one of IheekhMt 
methods of distinguishing dilTevont iudividiials wfthe 
same name tias by adding tbeir father's name to lAudr 
own. *llenco originatea many English, Danish^ a^ 
German iiamos which end in son, soke, and t«W'; for 
example, Williamson, Andetsohn, Thorwoldsen. Wi^ 
feudalism tn this country, new names were iutrodtiosd, 
derived from the districte conferred on the ooblea> or 
from the feudal relations. Another class of uameawre 
those of locality, which are either derived from places 
of geiicno names, as Hill, Dale, 01111’, Ac., or fropi 
some sueciilc place, as Burton, Tonby, &c. Everywhere 
tho nobility Imd family names before the oommonerf. 
Bui amongst the latter is a chiva of names derived 
from their occupation and trades; such as Smith, 
Miller, Fisher, Barber, &c. The number of this class 
is very great, and includes tho names of several lost 
trades, or trades which havo changed their names ; 
Thus we have Furhisher, Foster, Fletcher, Pargitteor, 
Taverner, Webster, Page, Reeve, Ac. Sometimes 
Btnking external pi iotities or mental qualities hove 
given origin to na. •, which havo descended to the 
poatorily t)l’ thoso t o whom they were bestowed; snob 
arc Swift, Brown, Long, White, Black, GKiud, Wise, 
and ut hers. Although the population of this oonutey 


[luadritmiiiia, , has iMcrpu«ed very greatly," tfie number of Christian 
decreased than otherwise. 


Angers and toes of human beings uikI ini' quiiiiniiiiiiiiK, I 
which correspond with the cluws and hoofs of other names has nitlier decreased than otherwise. There 
animals. The nails arc an altered form of the epidermis j are only r»;i nauies of men which can be used without 
, or outward layer of the skin. Under the microscope, | some appearance of singularity. Of these there are 
# portion of iiewly-forniod nail is bmnd to consist ^ ^'i of lieiirew origin, 10 derived from the dioleots of 

almost entirely of nucleated cells, whieh are of exnetly ’ '* ' " » . 4. . ^ 

the eame character as those found lu (bo n(3w layers 
fit epidermal tissue. No di<itinot siriictiiro ean be 


phaerved as tho nail grows older, but wiien immersed 
in a weak solution of canstie poiasii or soda, the eella 
baoomo vixihlc. Tho nails of a human being arc pro* 
duoed from a fold in the true skin, which lias a highly 
VRiciilar surface, furnished with lotigitiidina] elevuteil 
rj<irgo.s, to which blood-vessels arc copiously distributed, 
ana between which tho soil inni^r hirer of the nail 
drops dowu. Tho growth of the nail is caused hy 
additions to its base $ but as it moves, it also receives 
additional matter from the skin, on which it. rests. 
According to M. Beau, the condition of tho nails may 
be made eubservient to tbe diagnosis of disease. When 
a nail is injured, it is speedily reproduced, except when 
thn skin beneath has been destroyed. 

Kaxibs, naithez (Sax. tiauia, a name; Lat. nomen). 
—A name is that l>y which anything is called. (See 
Noun.) When names denote individual objects, such 
as countries, rivers, towns, men, Ac., they are called 
proper or appropriate names. More usually, however, 
the, term proper name is applied to those of men. 
AmtUngst too Greeks, with the exception of a few fanii- 
liee at Athens aud Sparta, there wern no family names. 
Amons the Romans, each person had throe names: 
ikni, the j prflNomea, or distinction of the individual; 
heOOlud* thfi Moniea, 'W name of the clan ; and third, 
(he ee^Hemen, or Ikmily name. A snrniirae was somo- 
ti^ee added, which was borrowed from lomo exploit 
dirfiiparkable event ; os in the case of Scipio Africaniis. 
TItiB prfittomon woe always placed first, and usually 
— with one or two letiers ; as M. Marcu.s, 

I, B. Publiui, Ac. The no»en was second ; as 

sNabius, for tho Jnlian and Fabian clan. The 
, . men come last ; lu Cesar, Cioero. Thus, in the 
iMmie of M. Tullias Cicero, M. is the pnenomen, dis* 
ff him from his brother Quintus; Tullius tbe 
ntidguisbing the clan; and the cognomen 
kioh shows the family. Among the Celtic and 
Rations, each person was denoted by one word. 
..JayilB also the ease in tbe early and primitive states 
fghmehy. Among the ancient Hebrews, the names of 
...A. ^ Asfon, Dati^ Solomon, were emplOTed in- 

r and singly. In the otiier nations which pro* 
^pOan mvilisation, tbe same flsatiire is to be 

„ One word denoted one person to Egypt. 

||hi,ai^POHla. Amongst f^e Saxons in this country, { 
I prittllitnnT'stem wns pronleAt not only when they ! 


AVestern Furope, C from the Greek, and 4 from the 
Latin. Out of tho whole there arc twelve more in 
use tli.'ui any others : thcRe arc, Charles, Edward, 
Fraiivi", Gcorgi', Henry, James, John, Richard, Robert, 
Samuel, Thomas, nnu AVilliam,-— Ref. EngHeh Cpclo" 
—article Names (Proper); and M. A. Lower's 
E'9 0 / OH Sutmamee. 

NABKRjfiNr, nau’kcen' (Chinese), aimeoies of cotton 
cloth, of a jiiip texture, and iisnally of a yellow colour, 
imported from China. It takes its name from the 
city of Nankin , where large quantities of it are mann- 
loctured. It derives its colour from the pooulisr hne 
of the cottou from which it is made (Oneeppium toU- 
ffioenm), iind not from the use of any dye, A white 
cloth, of similar texture, culled trhife nankeen, is 
also imported from China. Formerly, nankeen doth 
was much used in this country for mukiug gentlemen’s 
Hummer clothing ; it has, however, been supplanted by 
bettor fabrics, manufactured at homo for a lower 
price. 

Nantks, Edict of. (See Edict.) 

'S AviiTK K, nii/'-thn (Gr.).— This natiiO is somewhat 
loosolv applied to three dilferent substances; Mineral 
naphtha, or petroleum, which is a mixture of ^Skrant 
hydrocarbons ; liquid and solid coal-tttr naphtha, which 
ie obtained from the dry distillation of odal, and Te- 
scmbles the preceding in its composition and prtmer- 
ties ; ami wootUnaphtha, or pproxylie epirit, wnioh is 
mofhyho alcohol more or less containinated with taMy 
mattf'r. 

NAPHtnALTW, nAf'-tha-Iin, in Ghcm. (O^gH.), one 
of the innumerable constituents of coal-tar, more as* 
pccially if obtained from the London gas<woito. It 
forms thin flaky crystals, consisting of rfaombte ptatSs^ 
and has an nnetnoos feci and pearly lostre. It hag a 
peculiar odour and n biting taste. It gradaslbr sub- 
limes at ordinary temperatures, fuses at 17tf* Fahip., 
and boils at 428® Fshr. It in rnsoluhle in vster, bnt 
readily so in alcohol, ether, turpentine, and the fixed 
oils. The study of its dllTerejit oompotinds by Laursftt 
snd others has thrown very great light upon Cheatlb- 
Btitution theoiw. Being in some measure Tdaifeed to 
aniline, or rather to bensole, great efibrts havW hfita. 
mode by vonona ohemista to obtain coloun frfitti it> 
bnt hitherto with but little sneceis. The rntthtiihrs 
of EouMin imd others appear, however, to p^t odt 
a singular relation between naphthalin a n d eff f4if* W i the 
eolouring matter of madder. 

Vavuj^b Boob or Boinw, a iM of note/eotitilyBa 




larftlutiMwpoteoL — — 
rilBiitioa iittd i& - ^ 

piocot. of booe or Itoiyt in tlw) aliiipe of' a parallel- 
Mip«iion» about 3 iaoboe loog and A of an inch ia 
wiiiUh, the focae of each being divided into equares, 
wbijpb again subdivided, on ten of the rode, into 

tiiangl^, by ineana of diagonals, except the squares at 

the npPOT ends of the rods; and these spaces are 

marhed like the top horisontal line and left-hand 
pexpcndioulat Uue of a mullipliaatiou table. When a 
number is wanted to be multiplied, the rods must bo so 
disposed that the top line represents the multiplicand, 
and the left baud the rod of units. By selecting, then, 
the lom of numbers in the difibrent parallelofframa on 
a lino with the ligores of the multiplier, and setting 
them down as in ordinary multiplication, the product 
will be obtained with but uttle dinloulty ; only it must 
be remembered that we take the dgurea from the right- 
hand side, and not, as usually, from the loft. For tn- 
Btsnee, if we wanted to multiply 5978 by 937, wo would 
dupose the rods iu such a manner that the top lines 
womd consist of the figures 6978 ; while perpendicularly, 
on the left-hand side, would be the numbers 1, 2, 3, 
np to 0. Then selecting first the sum of figures which 
do not exceed two in the different parallelogrntns fonuod 
to the rods fur tho figure 7 (the multiplier), taking 
them, as before stated, from right to left, we put thorn 
down in the top line ; they amuuut to 4184(t. Next we 
take the paraUelograms on tho lino of the figure 3, the 
middle fi^ro of tho nuiltiplior : these, wc fiud, amount 
to 17934. Lastly we take the paruUclogrnins on a hue 
with the figure 9, the first iu the multipliers, and those 
make the numbers 53SU2. Kow adding uU these to- 
gether, thus 

41910 

17934 

5:1802 

Wo obtain the result 5001386 as the product of the 
two numbers 6978x037. Although curious, this con- 
trivance is, however, tedious to work, and oonsoqueiilly 
the results can as cosily he obtained by n ready reckoner 
from tbe simple rules of multiplication. 

NaropBON, Cook. {See Cods.) 

Nabcotics, nar-koV-ik» (Gr. narkts, stupor), modi- 
oioes which in snisll or moderate doses produce tem- 
porary excitement, which is generally followed by 
sleep. Host iiarcolios have a degree of ati mu luting 
power, and this is manifested priucipally wheu they 
are given in small doses, while a full dose generally 
produces the narcotic effect at ouce, without any ap- 
parent stimulation preceding it. Gonsiderahle skill 
and experience are required in tho admitiislralion oi 
Tinreotias, both as regards the cases in which they are 
to be prescribed and the persons to whom they tiro to 
he given. Billing, in his*' First rrinciplos of Medi- 
oioe," says; ** Ksrcotics must bo distinguished from 
stimuhuitB on the one hand, and from sedatives on the 
other) and the distinction is tbe more necessary, be- 
cause. in nature, the narcotic principle is generally 
combined with ouo or tho other of these : hcuco the 
eouitradiotory and unsatisfactory reports of the value 
of different narcotic remedies, and tue difficulty expo- 
rieoced iu their application by those who do uot know 
the reewn whj^ opium suits one cose, hj^oscyamus 


A /all dose of a narcotic introduced into 

die stomach will, if tho stomach bo empty, destroy the 
desire for food ; while, if it contains food, the digestive 
prooeas is suspended or rendered slower. Their con- 
unued' ot firequent use is therefore injurious to tbe 
nutrition of 'the body, as instanced in tbe iiersonsof 
the orlants] opium-eaters. The general action of nar- 
ootioS is modified by a great varioty of circumstances, 
soch sa the qnsutity prescribed, the frequency of repe- 
tilfeion* idso the force of habit, idimste, or season, and 
sbovq su to idiosyncrasy. The amount of actiiin is 
a^ largely determined hj the age of the persao taking 
the nareono. To this dass of mMcinea belong opium, 
hradoski hsobaua, beUadoona, aconite, •tramoniura, 
oampbor, digitalis, tobacco, alcohol, ether, nox vomica, 
leopm’a-heue, hop, strong-scented lettuce, and a 
variety of other aubstanoea. Fmiaie acid has bees ; 
..by con^ered at a iiai«otic,bttt it does not seem 1 

})ro^ny Tcferable to this oksa. It appeara, rather, j 




toto a 'df^ dhd herer 

«ar-Jb-foea^, one 


(which SM>. From not 


perries, as it was formetj 
" ""Aiiar 


now called ^'jCtiarootine.'* 

Nahoobtackt^ nar-ds«'-rd*M« <Gr.)f fo 1 
of the nat. ord. Valwian€MM» The species 4 - ■ ...... 

manti is the traesptkraard of the ancients, cnUsd^J 
by tho Hebrews, and uardoa by tho Greckt^ %% 
esteemed by tho Hindoos as a perfume, and sd 
remedial ogont in elTilepsy and hyaterim ^fa t 
supposed to oonstitute the sumhut, orsMsk-v^. w 
is imported into this country foom Bombay lind AV 
This root lias powerful stimulant and a&ti " 
pronorfics, and is employed medicinally. 

^ABwnAL. {See Wnati.) 

Nascknt Condition, wds'-rnf (Lat. woise^l fcdpi 
born). -Oxygen, chlorine, and man/ other siihl|“^'^ 
when in tho act of being miminateafirom other b, 
inauifest more energetic affinities than they.i 
ivben obtained in an isolated form. For tastL 
ehlurino and cyanogen do not enter directly 
biiiariunj but it' cyanide of mercury be decompose 
chlorine, tho iiabcciit cyanogen will immediately 'qi 
bine with it to form chloride of cyanogen, 

Nasmttii Hauusk, nai'-$mith, ia a powsiim 
Htciim bummer invented by Mr. James lfasmytK.ltt 
1833. To tho Nasmyth hammer we are indebted for 
1 ho i: 



produelion of one oY the moat nerfcct of arHflS^ 
iiineliinos, und noblest triumphs of mind over matb^r, 
that modern engineeriug has perhaps developed. The 
Naaniylli liuinmor consists of au inrerted cylfudar, 
through which a piston-rod passes, attached to foe 
liaimner-blade by means of bare and aoroMkey, whiin 

E ress upon an eliistio packing to soften tbe blow of tlia 
iimmcr, which in heavy forgings and heavy blowii 
operates severely on the piston-rod. In its Vjsrtiem 
defceni, the hammer-block is guided 


to two planed 
igth of the aide 


guides or projcclioiis, extending tbe leng 

ninudurds, between which tho hammer-block fUdM. 
Tho Btteiidaut gives motion to the hammer by adudt- 
(ing steam from the boiler to aot upon the uuderajl4a 
of tho pibtou. Tho length of stroke being regulafod, 
tho hummer is ruiuiMl, and then allowed to deieendto 
its gravity upon the work on tho anvil, with au e&ei^ 
proportional to the height of the fall. By these silDj^ 
moons (hero is no pr^ptioal iticqpvenionce in BunpHyiog 
the power to raise a hammcr-block of five or six tfina 
weight to an elevation of seven or eight feet above the 
anvil, fciomo idea may therefore be formed of the Vlit 
energy of the blows given out by such a mass 
foiling rapidly through so large a space, aud 
ing the whole of its mometUum on tbe work pll 
the anvil below. By means of a trigger % the aM 
cun regulate the motion of the hammer wi^ 
accuracy. AU blows can. be stopped througf 
torception of fresh steam by moans of tlds w „ 
os to make the hammer either sot strike, w 
most gently. Thus u small nail may lie drives b0U4#d 
neatly finished with repeated taps, or a nut 
without injury to tho kernel, by means qf th^ 
tho free descent of which is able to dash a fo( 
plank into splinters. Na> oilier maeliiae, llpili 1 
sniallest hand-hammer, is so brought ,lahb''i 
control. 

Nastdbtxux, rAtf-iiir’ nhe^um (Iiat,)«iu 
of the nat. ord. Cruoi/erie. /f. ^ffeinefoieGteCO' 
water-cress, one of tbe most wholesometiof oux'ii! 
salad vegetables. It has remarkable Ci ' 
properties, and is interesting in A ekeink 
view from coDtalning iodine. The i 
is commonly given Co jBrqpseefoiil A 
cress, a .showy snd Usefiil garden, pliiui- ' 

PJBODUM.) 

Natatosxa Nd^A'fo'Hnss# (foom naf^ % sn 
name appimiu Hjat. to. su^ gC'^W 
iooied, and otherwise edaptsu to waA «ii uquario 1 




S^HMirdarinolodatn^lflAitte diffiatwift 
wbiob maj be bere mentiooedi nasne^* the 
^ dnoki; tbe CMjfmhldm. ov dtveMj the JMdm, or 
•itiBij the ZaH4m,€» onlw; eod the JPeUecmidiie. or 
pelieeaei eS of edbloh trill be found folfy deeonbed 
under their different heading:*. Birde of tbte olese tai 7 
ffieatfy beCb in the tlee of their winee nod poirare of 
fl^ti had the; are all eeeilj dtotinfpiiahable from the 
rew «« the feathered tribea, on aoooant of the peoulier 
•ttOetiirB of their feet, which ere invaidably webbed. 
idftM ooat of down eorerq the bodiee of nota* 
fofUtbeneatb their piom»(p), end on oily secretion covers 
thijRtathere, iMid auvee them ftom ^ttinf; wot. 

AeMSlfunT. (8e« AasiBiniirT, NAfioirAi.) 

VaffioVAli Dibt, in Pol. Eoon., is the debt owioe 
hy a nation or etate. In this ooant^ the nations! 
debt hu erieen sinoe the time of the Bevnlu- 
tfeo i for though It WM customary for the earlier kings 
to borrow money upon emergencies, the revenues of 
the erown were pieced for the amount, and which was 
iHuahy repaid in a few yean. The first loans were of 
the nature of terminable annuities, aud in ltt03 an act 
Wto'pUMed mithorieing the borrowing of a million on 
Ufo annuities of 10 per cent, till and during the 
Hvee of Uie surviving orediton at 7 per cent. In the 
following year the first loan of a permanent character 
taai eflhSted on the occasion of the chartering of the 
Baakcff Kngiaud, when its capitat of £‘1,2QO,000 was 
font to government at 8 per cent, interest. The 
ettpeneife continental wars iii which wo were then en* 
Mfed rapidly increoaed the national debt ; so that at 
toe death of William III., in 1702, it amounted to 
During the reign of Queen Anno, it was 
iBByaaesd h; nearly tblrto-eight millions ; so that at 
^ leceasion of George 1., in 1714, it amounted to 
m^l4(i,863. During the reign of George I., this sum 
Utol rednoed by £2,059,125. From the aeoessiori of 
fotorge II., in 1727, to the peace of Paris, in 170.9, a 
Mto of '£88t7n,l92 was added tn it. The twelve years* 
pMoe which Intervened lictween this and the oom« 
toenueraent of the American war, iu 1775. enabled itp- 
imedi of ten miHions of this sum In be paid off. I'iio 
Attiefiean war added to it not loss than £121,207,003 ; 
ao that at its oonclusion, in 178 P, it utnouiited to 
£248,851,828. During the pence whioU follnwed, till 
the oomuieneenicnt or the French war, in 1703, about 
ten and a half millions were paid off; but the French 
war involved us in a debt of upwards of six hundred 
millions; io tliat at tho conclusion of the war (,Tan. 5, 
1810), tho unredesraed national debt amounted to 
ftoB5, 180,924. Sinoe that time considerable efforts 
havu-beeii made to reduce the .delit by employing for 
that purpose tho surplus revenue ; but, on the other 
baud, several large lulditions have been made to it. 
Thus, a grant of £20,0(1)0,000 was voted by parlisiment 
ef'Ceapcnaatlon to the owners of slavce emancipated 
in the British odonies by the act of 1833; and the 
Octoiean war Qoeaeioned an expenditure that created n 
lean for wnother £20,000,000. in 1841 tho total amount 
of debt was £788,4^17,000, and in 1850 it was 
foB05iO9Vi894. At the end of 1801 tho total amount 
bf toe national debt was £700,040,807, of which 
was funded and £15,520,800 was on* 
toaded. Owing partly, perhaps, to the aoarcily of 
tototoy At the time, but more to want of rontldenco 
toonrity of the government, the rate of interest 
lAto «t first was comparatively high; but as the 
emrutry beeame richer, and the confidence in the 
•tobSH^ Wf the government was increased, the rate 
4NMi praportionnlly reduced. During the reigns of 
WfUuun Ul. end Auite, it yaried greatly; but tn that 
diwMirge II. u different system was adopted. Instead 
fotelust upon the loan varying according to the 




autybeeal^M^drtptf 
No. 83.) A eehs^ tto the gtodsad 
nationaii debt, byrneene of a * ' 
proposed and partiul)y eenied oat by 
pole, in 1716 ; but It wue more perinsm AiyaiMMiA 
and oarried out by Mr. Pitt, lii Tm pHto irpe, 
to set uefde • certain turn enuimUy to bOy sto*towb 
the dividends on whioh were ufterwa^ to beoniiNnhto 
applied to the Same object; so that in 
was believed, the entire netionel debt wo 
be swept away. The fallacy of the eebeura win that too 
sums devoted to it were borrowed for the puipoM, 2^ 
system, which coat the country not a few adlilou of 


yalto'Of toen^ at the time, the rate of interest was 
to 8 or at per cent., and the amount of 
tlto totnulM'imm was made to depend upon tho value 
OftodUdy. Tbue« iftbe value of money we»4i per ocut., 
touy^iWto'tltoltoder £150 at S per cent, for every £100 
•iWtotoil JiLttlis way, the suitiohal debt at present 
tiaeai^ twWwMw more ttmo the sum actually advanced 


tiaeai^ twwliQAe more ttmo the sum actually advanced 
by thwlrndm One of the great diaadvantaffes of this 
' ayatom it that toe government Is permanently saddled 
too high ttoe of interaet to whioh it is usually 
oblmad to hotvow moneys Thus if, when money is at 
imr it gives £150 etook for £loa, it is still 
' * 1970 


money, was not entl^ swept away till 1880, sfosh It 
was enacted (10 Geo. Iv. o. 27) that the enm appBeiMa 
in future to the reduction of the national debt tofotol 
bo the surplus, if any, of tho total revepqf over 
the expenditure of the country. For hittoeto 
and management of both funded and tmfbnded 
debt, there was paid, in 1861, £^.000^60, wbidk 
was less than that of 1860 by £748,210, toe total 
I debt being decreased by £1,527,834. The national debt 
; is part funded and part unfunded ; the fomter being 
what is Beonreil to theer> 4Uora upon the public foods; 

I tho latter being net so n< .red* but generally relied 
exchequer hills (which h , ai^ of oomparatively emeU 
amount. The fended d.‘)'t is in the form of aunuities 
grunted by parliament in perpetuity, and affording a 
certain rate of interest upon the principal sum me. 
Though tho annuitants have no right to call for pay- 
ment of the principal, yet the government has a nght 
to insist upon making the payment whenever it may 
find itself in a condition to do bo. These aondiUea are 
denominated the public funds, and are not only ttsas* 
forul)lo by tlio holder, but pass by law' to his represent- 
ativeH, as personal property. At first the same which 
constitute the national debt were advanced upon the 
security of some particular tax ; but in 1761 an act 
I was passed eomolidating several stooks bearing an 
interest of 3 per cent, into one general stock, ^ue 
was formed what is known os the Three per cent, Cba- 
*o/e, or ConeolUlated Jtnnuitiee, which now oonstitote 
by inuoh tho largest portion of the national debt» 
amounting to about four hundred miliious. The JTPree 
per cenf. liedurerl Annnitieeuroee in 1757, being feimedv 
SR the name implies, of several funds, which bed bsto 
previously borrowed et a higher rate of interest. The 
amount is now about one hundred and fifteen millloai* 
I'he ^few Annuitiee were formed in 1844, by 7 Yiet- 
c. 4 & 5, which directed certain of the then ezlstiiig 
stocks to be converted into a now stook bearing intoxeet 
at 3} per cent., till 1854, when it was to be redooid 
to 3 per cent. Its present amount is about two hundred 
and twelve millions ; besides whioh there is the debt 
duo to tho Bank of England, amounting to £11, 015,100. 
( Bank.) These sums all bear interesi at the nto 
of 3 per cent. Tho IFeis 6 per cent. AunuUtee Were 
formed in 1930, and amount at present to about 
£430.000. Tho New fi^psr eefU. dwauiffes were formed 
in 1853, and amount to about £240,000. The Nem 
Annuitiee at 24 per cent, were formed in 1853, befog 
commuted fioutli-Sea Company's stock, and aatoUat 
at present to about three millions. 

Nationai Eufoation is applied to ibe aeaut 
adopted in any particular country, so that the maes of 
the people in their relative stations may possess the 
education suitable for performing the duties and oar^ 
rytng on the oooupations of oiviiiaed life. In eveiy 
state there are a thousand agencies that really btop 
i upon the edueation of a people that oaanot oe dfo- 
tinctly enumerated or caloulated. Tho interoourse of 
daily life, the form of government and institutiottsQBdietr 
which they live, the oireumstanees by whioh they am 
surrounded, all tend to edoeata and develop too 
various oapimili«e of a people. But there can be Bttla 
doubt that, in order to an effietent and general edkea- 
tion of a people, it is neceesa^ for a state to do sMve 
or less for its advanoement. In some oountriee. as 4n 
Prussia, the edueation of the people is etoisev did 
directly under the eontikd of tho state; in, etoMm ii 
in some Catnolio eountries, this power is dalntota to 
tbe Chnroh. In this oonntry* it wao pot tol eibent 
1833 that toe govemneto took ^ 

toe enl^eet of netionel tdoea^. Altoiit seat tinto. 
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<)iMtt^iPiiimntt^ 

i8t«aAfl|vl»«aQmllwuI giisti. Aid Wm ako iSTordad to 
nmoA whaok. ud from Ihot ttano to tho preMnt o 
•fCitottf dondopmeoli hoto been goiaK on; bntoTen 
3kt libe i^alem ie in nTeiynnentubotofyetate. end 
toniovi ottempte, bifbarto oneaeeeeafaU bora been 
aedoto BBt it npon o aetitfeetorj footiog. The greet 
deihet ortho Bnghsh ayatem is that it is denoodne- 
tioael sad not bsHomL Almost aveiy seot has its 
acfhoob plaiited over the eonni^i and to each and all 
iMhe government aid is aflTorded on oertaib oonditions. 
**Pe(Ssps^** says J. B. Morell, the best idea we can 
give of the ii^tem is this,->that the religious denomi- 
nottoiM ondwtake to ednoate the people, bnt that the 
ooverament cornea to the aid of all alike, so far as 
uej ohooie to avail themselves of its essistanoe." So 
long as thlB continues (and, naturally enough, the 
vanooB sects are equally jealona of any foreign inter* 
veniton), vre oannot have an ellloient. system. The first, 
and! perhape the most important, point in a praotioal 
syal^ of national education is to have etfioient normal 
nhocds for the training of teachers. Without these it 
ia'inuDOiSlble to have effective instruction. As regards 
the anient classes of schoola neeessary for a country 
like Euglend, first we want in all the large towns a 
eecies of jfree tekooU for the lotoetf strata of society to 
oeoiipy thoroughly the whole ground tliat is now 
very inadaquatmy taken by the ragged schools. Next 
to this come those schools which ere at present 1>eitig 
eo largely established through tho country, in wliion 
both the nature of the instruction and tho entrance- 
fee are adapted to tho wante and resonreea of the 
working claMes. Thirdly, vre should require a aeries 
Of town schools adapted more pcouliarly for the mer- 
oantOe olassea, including, in addition to all that is 
tMurht an the primary school, the depurtincnta ol 
mawieinntioa, soictice, and modern languages. 
Vourtbly, wo should need n proper number o( gram- 
mar-sehoola, answering to tho gymnasia of Qermany 
and the royal or municipsl colleges iu France, and 
•nlted to those who intend to embrace a profossionnl 
life, liaetly, with regard to the teoohsrs tiiemselvcs, 
if vre expect to keep op an efficient staff, two oondi- 
tiODB areneoessary,— Ist, that they he adequately remn* 
mnded i and, 2nd, that their position be made sufli* 
oientlj mdependenc/' — {MortU.) — Bef. Encg. Brit. 

KnvxOirAl Guann, an institution in l^iice winch 
haa acquired great historical importanco in the politics 
of that oonniry. At the comroeDcoraent of the Uevo- 
lotiooi the popular parly were in want of troops on 
whom fhsy eould rely, both for the purpose of main- 
taining order end of resisting the attempts of the 
eoui party if it should be ncuessary. On the 13th of 
jQly> 1789, tho day before the Bastille was taken, when 
great diemrboooes had occurred in Paris, a municipal 
ooaukdfctee was formed in the butel-de-viUe, to provide 
for the public safety and order. Tho lieutenant of | 
polioa was requested to advise with them, and in a 
few hours • plan was devised for arming the citizens. 
It was arranged that the foroe was to be drawn from 
tile eitectorsl districts, end to consist of 48,000 men. 
On foe dev following, the Bostilio was taken, and on 
tho Ifith, Ballly, the president of the Assembly, was 
made mam or Paris, and the marquis de Lslsyette 
oOmmoadant-gsaeral of the militia of Paris. On the 
lith of June in the following year, the National 
Aseembly decreed that it was neoessary to be a member 
of the sationsl guard in order to enjoy the rights of 
citisenship. In 1701, boweveor, the national guards 
were first orgniaed by law. From that time, a standing 
mnnicipal and departmental national gnord was estab- 
IhllBd, to be raM by voluntary enlistment in the 
propmon of one to every twenty dtizons. Tho choice 
of ^oera waa left to themselTce, and tboy received 
pajvnnM, and oniform. Six months nfterwards, the 
unBoher or the battafione of the departmental natmnal 
onevda was fixed at 216. The meaeoree adopted by 
Aoilfia find Praeiia, however, together with theerming 
Of tho hsugritite on the border, oempeUed the French , 
to oonme a mfiiteiy ottiladis and tiwsl 
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sifevwarde IStid tie smSs, hut ilto ~ 
mffitw spirit thiMhoititlMiHtiiim, . 
thefith October.*17ji&(18 Vead«oiiaire).Ui » 
of the OoovenuOB agsiuet the nationu gnerd' 
seotione of Paris, who had deelared againtt tlto '^ 
of terrorism. The snrenti of that day oanMd t 
solution of tiie staff of tiie natiottal mwsd cf 
and theeonunand was oonfevred upon uiaaonas,- 
in*dfaisf of the army of the interior. 



original national gusrd, a body cf troc^ UndMa 
anthority, deatined to maintain order, waa cAiollr 
Shortly afterwards, instead of stationary deparim 



guards, the Directory introduced movable e 
In 1797, the two l^slativo councils gave the 
guard a new ormmization, of which Napolemi I 
^ essential features, but adsptad to his j 
policy. In this new amngement, a nnmbar ol 
were formed, in order to guard the coasts and fL_^ 
or to servo in the interior, while the psnrier sM r iiy oVj 
were entirely distinct from the national gnardt fiM 
a powerful and active police, under military SWI 
lance. In 1810, Napoleon formed a regiaitntdf.l 
battalions of the national guard, which had fils^. 
guished themselves when the Bnglish had l«a4ad,>^SU- 
oalled it tho ** National Guards of tha Gosrda.** 
March 13th, 1812, Napoleon issued a deeree for W 
formation of the national guards Into three ffMjL 
they were called; the first of these oomprlldi 
all men capable of bearing arma from twenly to 
twenty-six years of age; the second all ahle*boolad 
men from twenty>six to forty years; and tha 
aU men fit for service feom forty to sixty yean* 
By the correspondence between Napoleon aad JflUpK 
his brother, just before the allies entered Finis 
it is evident that the emperor -fully relied upoff wb 
national guards for the defence of the capital : «w wailt 
of arms, however, together with tha dafeotion cf tito 
officers and the dislike of the people to a eontianaann 
of the struggle, prevented soob sn event. Dader fom 
Bourbons, the government endeavoured to make llm 
national guard self-dependent. The brother of tlm 
king was appointed commander-in-chief of all thaitta* 
tional guards of France; m 1818, however, JCcaafeaf* 
resigned the obief command, and the staff of (hOM* 
tional guards were again dissolved. Once move tkt 
nationid guards were put under the prefect ouA'toa 
minister of the interior. At a review in ‘tfee 
national guards were again dissolved, ea aceoimVdf 
having ventured to demand the removal of ViUl|v4 
ministry and the expulsion of the Jesuits, ll aNfil 
revived daring the momprable days of J ulyf 18^ CWMk 
ral l«afayctte was appointed oomn>ander>in*obielir'''aafi 
conflrme'd in that post by liouis Philippe. By the tiUto* 
ter of 1831) it would appear tliat tlie national gl 
had become a fundamental institution of the l^j| 
and could not ogam be constitutionally • 

They were reorganized during the aamie , 

divided into two dosses, — movable and BtatioasMT* 
Corporals, subalterns, and sub-lieutanaiits were to lb 
elected by the members ; the other offioers were lAli 
elected by the monarch. The special laws wUtfeAfleto 
the national guard under the present empfire eiwthie 
decree of the 11th Janiiftry', 1862, together w^totoi 
nrticioB of the law of the 13th June, 1861. Thetifri* 
tioD of members of the national guard is to the Itortk 
of the police, and the rules and laws 
appointments are very stringently carried CUtt 

NoTZOXaL WOBXSKOM. (AfS Azxuxie 
JlUX.) 

Nxttohs, Law of. (BseLawov L 

Natbok, nut'-froM (from Natron, a lase<_ 

where it was found), in Min., native soSQuicevbaliMto 
of soda, combined with a premortion or«bleiidb44ff 
sodium and sulphate of soda. It is chiefly iririetodAto 
an efflorescence on the borders of certom Itites, foeih 
of Fgvpt being tho best known. It is also toaod-IMito 
tho Black and Caspian seas, to Thibet and filVertoi ' '>* 

Nawbal, adt'*M-rut, a teimimpUeil ihjtiai.to'f|itito*< 
tain obaraeter used to oontradiot the pltoi' orahMjto 
placed at the beginning Of tho atav« op eise»heVftF% 
ie also applied to the two keys 0 foajor,a«i4 A 
becausA they do not requito atolier 
foLtosttoikcI ihirir proper totorrafo, ' ' ^ r. 


mm 


Htstofy 


> jrjLTtrBAK Hibtort, ia iti «xl«oded tiKBitteatios, is 
tti«t eoi<'no 0 wbkb iorestigstss tbs dssoriptions sad 
SM^sritiss of sU bodies beloagiog to asture that 
we can sssi but the teim is genersUj restrieted to 
the external desoriptlon of objects of lutturs, ishether 
TegeteblOf snimaA, ot mineral. It is consequenllf 
divided into three separate headings 1. Geology and 
IfiaeraZegy; 2. Jioiang; and 3. Zoology, ^atural 
history is indebted to Aristotle for its llrst orgauixa- 
tion; and sinoe the days of that phiiosophert many and 
raat improvements have been made in the variona 
branches of the scienoe. Lord £acon was one of those 
vrho did much for natnral history, and foUowing in bi« 
•tops oame Oesner, Aldroratidi, Hay, Tournefort, and, 
greatest of all, liinnieus. Buffon and Cuvier also im- 
proved the scienoe, and Professor Owen of the present 
day likewise enlarged the theories on the subject; 
thus natural history, in its present development, may 
be said to be as nearly perluct us possible. The 
reader will And the subject i^y treated under uriicles 
Botany. &o. &o. 

BaTUBALIXATION, ntU-u-rSl-i-xai'-ohun, in Law, is 
the Aot of investing an alien with the rights and privi- 
leges of a native-born citizen or subject. It is of two 
hinds, — oollectlro and personal ; collective wheu a 
count^ or state is incorporated in unoiher couutiy by 
rift, oessioD, or conquest ; personal, when the prjvi- 
leges of a subject or citizen are cunferrod upon an 
individual by the license or letters pulent of a sovo- 
re^, or the act of a legislative body, or are obtained 
by the individual himself under a general law, upon 
Us eomplyiug with certain conditions prescribed by 
the law. The practice of natiiruhzing foreigners pre- 
vailed among the states of antiquity, and is ibinnl in the 
fttdeSt forms of human society. The mode of obtain- 
ing naturalization, and the oonditiou'i upon winch it ts 
gfanted, differ in different countries. In England, 
prior to Ittair, the only mode by which a I'oreignor 
OOuld obtain naturalization was by act of parliuiueiit ; 
and even then ho won excluded from being u uienihor 
nfehtpriv} r oonncil or of parliaineut, and ironi having 
any offloe of trust, civil or military, or taking lauds, 
tanoineiits, or hereditaments, by grant from the 
crown ; but of course it was withiu the power of par- 
liament to grant these privileges spcctlKally in any 
aet. The king, however, might grant letters of deni- 
lation, conferring certain limited rights, in the exorcise 
of bis royal prerogative. At present, tiatiindization 
may be done cither by act of parliament or (in pnrsu- 
toion of aot 7 A 8 Viot. c, (Hi) by the ccrlillcate of a 
secretary of stato. By the former, an alien is put in 
exaetly the same state as if ho hwd been bom lu the 
king's liegcaiioe. It has also a retrospective view ; for 
if a man bo iiatiiralixod by aot of pArliamen^ his sou 
bom before may iulmrit. Naturalization liv cortillcate 
of the secretary of etaio may be obtained by nny ulien 
ooming to reside in any part of Uroat Brit am or Ire- 
Ulidi with intent to settle ilierciu. For thai purpose, 
hn has to present a memorial to one of the roiurioa 
of etate, who may, after receiving the iiccoFsiiry mi- 
donee of theiratn of the ullegutions eontuiiiud in the 
memorial, losnc, if he shall so think lit, a rertincato 
grunting to the memorialist, upon his tuking the oath 
of rilegfianoe and alguration in that act set forth, 
'^tbin sixty days trom the date of such cerlilK'iitc, all 
ilte. rights and oapaoities of a natural-horn Itntish sub- 
eocoept the capacity of being a niombor of the 
l^vj oounoil or of either of the huiises of parliament, 
anyothar righte or capacities that may bo S}iocially 
rimptod in and by such certifleoto. lu thermied 
Btat^ the applicant must be a free white person, and 
have residild in the oountry for the continued term of 
five years next preceding his adruission. sod one year 
al isast vritbin the state or territory whore the court 
ig Md that admits him. Two years at least be lore his 
hdittlssicm, ho piQri declare, upon oath or attlnnatiun, 
holoiiw a court of record, ,bie intention of becoming a 

Batinuii Bbilosopat. (See Buysics.) 

‘ jr^tUBAU Tjucqlocit isutensmeof that sciMcewhich 
trahtgof Urn bring, attribatos, and will of God as dedu- 
riblefruiu tha t^oqs pfaanomona of ereatod objects. 
It is A uienea of great simpUeity, and a vMt multi- 
itf uhriefus and dorisite eridnnoea is eveiy- 
wonta fhaad for its fUuiCririioiu Ifo tbiahinf man 
IWf ' ‘ ■ 




can doubt that ibcie arc marks rifdasigftiarito «Bi- 
versa; and aay snumessrioA of .the 'BSrtritosa lu 
which this dssiau lis masUhst. at.flns.'uisibt 

to be both unneoessSiy sad Impossible .A 
example is at conclnrive as a thousand, aad 
cannot perceive any traoee of coDtrivanca ia iha fom 
mation of the aye wUl probably retahi his atMUAWt 
tho end of a whole system of physiology. The .aiii> 
oient seeptios appear to have had nothing to 8wl wp 
against a designing Deity but the obsenre omuipa- 
tenoy of Chance, and the experimental oombinUtious 
of a obaoi of restless atoms. The task of theiatto idtl- 
losophers was, therefore, easy in those days | - and 
though their physical science was neither correito nOr 
extensive, they seem to have performed it in a bold 
and satisradtory manner. They appealed dwee% to 
tho order and symmetry of nature and to the re* 
gularity and magnittcence of the grand stmototfisof 
the universe. With the advance of physical srienee, 
natural theology was not at first 'strengthened. 
Elated with their discoveries, philoMophers fSmried 
that they had tliscovcred tho great secret of na« 
ture, and ascribed imaginary, qualities and ener* 
gies to different classes of bodies; thus erecting a 
system of materialism instead of venerating the great 
Contriver of tho whob This error, however, was 
soon roctifiod by the ogress of those very pe- 
culations by which it 1 ul apparently been prodnoed. 
When men began to reason more correctly uptm Gie 
appoarunces and phenomena of nature, they perceived 
still more wonderful indications of the oontrivMioe and 
design of tho great Creator. This principle of pliiloao- 
phical piety was carried by Boyle and Newton into sjl 
their speculations. The microscopical observers cauubt 
the same spirit. Kay and Derhaiu successively digested 
all the physics of their day into a system of natural 
theology. In the more recent works of Baley and 
Chalmers, the scienoe has been presented in the most 
interesting and instructive forms. 

NATUxa-puiNTiNO is the name given to a teohnioal 
process by which printed copies of plants and other 
objects are produced npou paper in a luuunef so truth* 

I fill that their size, fabric, ana colour, are represantod 
even to the most minute detail. Although it is only 
within the last few years that this art has been so far 
developed as to become practically useful^t ia by no 
means new in idea ; a certain Professor Kniphof, of 
Erfurt, having been in the habit of taking impres* 
sions from leaves, &o., whioh had been eolourad with 
lamp-black or printers' ink, as long back es 1728; 
and twenty years later, an engraver at Nuremberg 
published in ‘folio plates figures of several leaves he 
had reduced to skeletons, nnd from whioh he took im- 
pressions in red ink. But although this process was 
made use of at intervals by soveriii ingenious persons^ 
it was not until 1833 that it was recognized as a ro^- 
lar hrancliof trade. In that year a Danish goldsmith 
and engraver, who had applied himself for some time 
to the ornamentation of articles in silver were, pub- 
lished a description of the raothod lie pursued oftafciog 
copies of fiat objects of nature and art uu pletee of 
metal by means of two steel rollers, and it woa at otMto 
perceived, by scieutitio men, that his inveutiou 
be applied to the advaiicoinent of tho arts sad soisooe 
in general.^ A great difficulty still, however, preveu^ 
any extensive application of his invention, oonmating 


in the fact that whilst the extreme hanineas of platea 
of zinc, tin, and copper crushed and distorted 
plant snbjected to their pressure, the aurfsao of • 
leadeu plate, after the application of .printeraT iuk« 
could not be cleansed ao thoroughly os to allow the 
printer to take impressions free from dirty stoina. To 
obviate this difficulty. Dr. Brauson, of Sheffield* 40 
1847, commeuoed a series of experiments, and in .11^ 
sugge.sted the application of that most imporfaof CM- 
mentm natiire-printiug, which is now its essential fila- 
ture,— the eloclrotypo. About the same time Bao^ 
sor Ley dolt, of Vienna, carried out experiment- la the 


hydrochloric acid, and when they were dru 
blackened them with printers' ink. Byplac 
paper upon them, aua pressing it dowiLupoi 
tiou of Ow etobed pr ooryodrilsjBrfiiMvimi 


osMdhily; 

laUisf^ 








wMoI m p Hwwl i d, In tiiawi* 

«f tfifea*^ HW&Unot^ tiM filfMliMd liwmbiili*! 

md tha wmOnv pp(tV| »liiol!i liad b«ea 
IfMMiMfdigr tlia «et9»a As ilia 

illa*^^bainrrer» ,i« ia moii omm too Mttio to boor 


oMr^piag. NiituM*prmtio& m now pmotiud, and 
naibnniKbt to perfection at the imperial printing-of&ee 


of Vienna in 1859, maj be deacribed aa followB :~Tbe : 
•tttdeol, wbioh, if a plant, must be perfectly dry, is 
placed on a plate of flue rolled lead, the aurfooe of 
which baa been polished by planing. The plate and 
snbject are then passed between rollers, ^he pressure 
of whioh foroes the latter into the surface of the 
Ibimer. The leaden plate ia then subjected to a 
inoderato heat, which baa the affoet of loosocing the 
■ttbjeot (bom its bed, and enabling it to be easily 
removad. The mould, which has thus been formed 
in the plate, is then subjected to the calvano-plastic 
process, and a seooiid cast obtained, whieli is its per- 
feet faO'Simile. When the subject to be printed is of 
one colour only, that pigment is rubbed in, and any 
suparfluity removed ; but when it is of two or more 
colours, the plan adopted in the inking of the ]ilatc 
is to apply the darkest colour, which, in the case of 
plants, generally happens to be that of the roots, lirst ; 
the aoperflnous colour is cleaned olT; the next darkest 
oobur»-iucb, perhaps, as that of tbe stem— is then ap- 
plied, the superfluous colour of which is also cleaned 
off; and this mode ia continued until every part of the 
plant in the coiiperplate has received its proper tint. 
The plate thus charged, with the paper laid over it, 
is^lioed upon a copperplate press, the upper roller of 
whldh ia covered with five or six blankets of compact, 
flea taxture. The effect of the pressure ia, that all the 
tohmrs are printed by one impression, and when the 
paper is removed, the plant is seen quite perfect, 
nl^ly embossed, with tlie roots, stonis, and other 
parts, each of its proper tint.— Bef. JSncjfchpeedia 
Jhritannioa, 

'SAVtnvSt naw'-ffl’lui (Gr. nautiJcn, from naus, a 
ship).— This class of mollusks, belonging to the fam. 
C^phalopodaj, and termed Argonnuta hy Ltnnmus, is 
remarkable for the shape of its shell and the peculiar 
method it has of Bailing over the sea by means of 
employing six of its tentacles as oars, and using the 
other two membranous ones for sails. If the .seu be- 
oomai rough, or it perceives any danger, the nau- 
tilus withdraws all its arms, concentrates itself into its 
shell, aod sinks to the bottom. The body of the 
aoiniisl does not adhere to the spirals with which its 
aball is plentifully convolved, and some authors have 
affirmed (hat it is a parasite ; but as it is always found 
in the aanie ahell, and as no other animal has been 
•rev found therein, this assertion is highly probieni- 
•Ueal. The most oomnion species is the NuutilM 
pmpiUtu, whioh is a native of the Indian seas, espe- 
•iaUyaboot the Molucca islands. {See also Molluscx.) 

AnoKiTBOTuan, naff -ml (Lat. namlie). — 8hip- 
hnfldkig may be regarded in two points of view,— in the 
ffrot aa a aoienoe, and in the second as an art. It. is a 
ieienoe frbm the fact that it depends on some fixed 
jswa of nature for its integrity, whereas it is an art in- 
asmuoli aa it depends on the application of rules, wliich 
are liable to oonstant fluctuation. By the aid of 
TivUKiB aaentiflo principles, a certain degree of excel- 
koto B4iy be attained in a ship, so as to cause some 
psiittiobhtf qaality to preponderate in ft ; such as sto- 
Mllto, stoed, and Aimllar points ; but, on the other 
ImndrfttMsare applied whion relate to nature; such as, 
foi; inetanoe, of eiastio and non-elastio floids, where in 
Awt tbe very natural laws themselves have been but 
fanperfoeay developed. The form of a ship’s body 
BOM Bdt neoeesanly remain imperfect because the 
•nrvs of the solid of least resistance remains unknown, 
•ino» Mongh baa resnlted from tbe oonsideration of I 
the dflturOof that aolid to prove that, however appli- 
eeftilo it ' )>robably be to the navigation of 
MaoUk 'Witeti, the perfeat eolation of the problem 
ite. form' leottld only be deafiraldO to the naval 
■Mifiliwt 'kr eontribnting to tbe general theoretical 
dnjittifoee of the eeionoe^ ae it would he but of 
IniU ri^plfoatiett to mtoli In- 
137$ 




tended tohenvo Him;. 

eeasi Tlwto toe Meo oHmr tonrideiitetirae 
In mind, wMeh fegtod the resiatenoe of Hi 
nnd nfk fonn of tltehody of the ship, the stip^ 
of themasts» and otfewr tpen, Ae., whioh otm;^ 
derided by oomparioon, experiment, and Inc 
osaisted by the knowledge of tbe natoNl lawK: 
great oonrideratione to he regarded inthefovil' 
ship ere, that it shall oonveniently otTvy its stq 
lading. Derides Its ertlUexy, If a ship of war; 
shall be moved by wind or steam at a eertpie 
mated velooity ; that4t ehsll readily obto the 
and finally, that it have the proper staoflfly, to 
have a firm grasp of the water, which prevenuKia 
overtnrned by the wind, or heaving and pitebitqp 
from the action of the sea, whioh general^ to| 
strain the Umbers. One or two of these fit ^ 
however, virtually oppose the rest, and, oonsto' 
the architect has so to assimilate ihom into one 
that the quality most desirable shall be obtelnedt 
out crnmoously saorifloing too muob of the vest; ' 
l>ody of a ship, in the form whioh unitee the 
qualities just mentioned in the greatest perl 
has in its middle nearly tlia form of a porliottl 
hollow cylinder, withita axis horisontal and its to 
surface downwards. Above the surfaoe of the W 
the Bides are curved, so :*9 to cause tbe head* 
the ship to have the form of a Gothic aroh, more 
less acute, in a horisontal direction. Towards |i| 
stem, the breadth diminishes gradually, and thit pto$ 
of the siiip is either a plane surfaoe, nearly ptopeiU 
dicular to the ship's length, or else so curved as -to 
have nearly tbe form of a semi-ellipse in n horisontU 
section. Below the surfiteo of the water, the body of 
(he ship is ourred in a similar direoiioii towgidt to* 
head and stern, so as to terminate at those points in 
angles, which diminish from the surface down wardsi'tld 
thus a vertical section, taken perpendioulorly to tito 
length of the ship towards either extremity, divtofibg 
from the middle, presents on eaoh side thefonndifa 
ourvo of contrary flexure. In merohant ahipf, is 
great capacity is more considered than velority bf 
sailing, tbe relations between length, breadth, atid 
depth depend less on hydrodynamioal prinoiples Uuto 
in ships of war. Tbe oonstmctiou of vessels is oalenlated 


these is a projection on a vertical lonoitudinal ptane, 
dividing the ship into two equal parts, tbe plane pausing 
through the middle line of the vessel Arom the middle 
line of ttio stem, or fore boundary, to the middle line Of 
the sternpost, or after-boundary. Tbe half-brendlA 
plan describes half tbe widest and longest level eeuiSqp 
in the ship, or, in other words, that of a horisontal 
plane, pasNing tbrongh tbe length of the ship at'Chw 
heiffA/ qf the greafeet u^eadth, Tiie body plan OMoribiM 
the largest veii.ioai and athwart-ship section of the 
and it forms the boundary of all the other seOtfoffe 
delineated v'itbin it. These drawings are uSnaUly toh* 
structed on a scale of ^-inch to a foot, and wbeii to# 
have been fully sctlled, enlarged copies of them, to jtod 
full sir.e of the ship, are traoM with chalk on the Wto 
of the moiild-loff. This operation ia teobnietlW qri^ 
layinq off, and it gives the workmen aa etaet idtoto 
! the position, size, and shape of tbe prinotoal tiinbiNri’to 
the shin. The place where the ship is rateed it 
tbe bmlJing-Mlip, situated by tbe side ef ariver dr ototo 
water sulliciontly deep to float her when rtody tolto 
launched. On the floor of this riip are arranged btoto* 
of oak, three feet higtfand fonr feet apart, in •roteVfftote 
the direction of the length of the intendeAlhto.^^ 
these blocks is laid tbe keel, which is theld«rM|l^te 
in the ship, as upon it the whole fabrie ts raMl* HHto 


man-of-war is about twenty inohei ‘ sqiiai!!^ to 
length proportionate to the size of the teitoV^l 
the main keel, pieces of rim, sottie five 'to 
thick, are worked in, and Hie struetatoltoity to 
termed the faht lent, whdsa toe is to'gbre.OM 
greater immersiofl in toe vrater, e^d toto^lKtotoi 
way. At eaoh axtremlte ef the 
middle, pieces of woo£ teito*d to* 
placed, the fipperiorfoto of vfhieh ii oto 


fom to to tbiriliApe Ibe Mtom tto 

dh Uf. BoySnA tbete, it tMh tstesuilj of tb* Iwet 
Akowiie, o poat la aat up, ^attad W fp w at r ro ^ ^ a<«m 
iod The atani*poat to iinN% df oak, la 

<ttdar to enable ft (o hear the great atnm ea It iMiiaad 
by the fodder, «iid iu lower end to inserted in 
the Iwal by meana of projectsona or teeth. The featne 
or etha of a ahip is oompoaed of a gnat amount 
teohmohlly oataiomied aa Jloon,‘cirMfUwit, 
JMMooft, fiMT$ adert and Uma^armtdt Jknt futioekt, 
third, foar^, and fithtoekt, and 
kf tmarra. The aides of the dead-wood and keel are 
aut' to tiie reception of the floor timbers, which are 
riaeed acroaa the keel perpendicularly to tta length. 
Theae pairs of timbers are bolted together by means of 
iroB bolts. IVhen this framing baa aeanmed a certain 
tom, the fibondn are fixed : theae coneiat of thick 
narrow planks, at wide interrala, extending the length 
of the viaael, marking the direction of the mme ; they 
aie-flKUly shored up, and are remoted when the plank- 
ing comas on. Over the keel ia laid a second keel, 
tennad the kelaon. The timbers of ships are covered 
always on the outiide, and occasionally on the inside,— 
indeed, generally partly s^ with planka of oak from 
three to eix inohee thick. The plains is attached to 
iko fto by means of bolts and trenaua; but, before 
ttm planka are attached, the intervala between the ribs 
are flUed up with pieoea of wood three inches deep, nnd 
idao With cement, eo aa to give a certain solidity below 
the surface of the eea. According to Fcakc'a ** Kadi- 
mABta of Naval Architecture,** *' it ie found in prac- 
ttoa^fVom the form given to the bow and quarters under 
wattor baing duo and sharp to inaure velocity, that 
Oune extreme portions of the ahip are not waterborne ; 
tfad that thence the midship volume displaced must, 
to make up the whole displacement or weight, bo on 
lihe eoi^ary greater than the weight placed over it. 
The Msulta which ariae flroni this inequality between 
Hw Buperincumbent weights and the npward pressure 
of the water, arc practically evinced by the falling of 
the extremes and the rising of the middle of the ship, 
caotibg her keel, after she has been some time afloat, 
to ftssinne a curved form, technically termed hotjginy:* 
The aralea of a ship arc those strong timber planks 
which rise above the sarface of the water, and they 
are firmly affixed to the ribs, even before the planking 
is laid on. The clatnpn are thick plankings made to 
support the beams on which the docks rest. The beams 
^ then masted and are forther supported by strong 
Ader-timberB termed knees, which require to be ot 
great strength, particularly invcsselaof war, where the 
guns impose great protisure. The deck beams being 
adlusted, the framing of the deck is the next conside- 
nuon ) for many things have to be provided for, a'« 
hatehwaye, mast-holes, &c. The hretut’hookg are the 
abrong curved pieces of timbor which cross tbo stem 
and form the bows. In order to bend the wood into 
the uacessary curvature for knees, crutches, and so 
on, it to ateamed in places made for the purpose in 
doskyarda. The joints and seams of the external 
planking are made water-tight by forcing spun yarn 
and oakum into them. The oakum is pushed in by 
meant of sharp iron wedges, termed caulkiny^irofu. 
Wm Mama arc then closed with melted pitch applied by 
nnaU m<^, and lastly, as high up the side of the ship 
nalhe cop^r Bheatlung will come, a thread of Vpun 
ynmi ia Ism on, and that again covered with a ntixtiire 
m^ilab and tar. The ship is then ready to bo launched 
JJlir this ahe has to be sheathed with copper, and to 
veceivo kar masts and rigging, Ac. The remaining 
fttoceasaa which ahe goes through will be found under 
|h* article SBip-nriLntivG. 

' ilA'tM, min (from Sax. iu Arch., the body or 
gSlildle-‘^rt of a ohuroh, or other large building, be- 
toeen me atotea, and roaobingfrom the rail or baluster 
Choir to the chief door. 

VdyidA9i0t(, nSik4-gaV‘$hvn (Lot. naoigoHo), is the 
aft df condaoting a ship from one port to another on 
fas aaa t or, fo other words, is the application of plane 
tvlgoiioinctl^ to the aolatlon of the various problems 
lU jifoNe and pfotoito mUing i of which the object is to 
'find the position of a ship at sea, and the direction 
And distance it ought to sail in order to reach its in- 
tended port. The eafitest known records of the prac- 
toa of navigation are those of the Egyptians, wko ace { 


iSiid to havo i 
India. “ ^ 


piissrisis^i 


ttogtttobad of oanl^ ^ 

Bwriy eveiwiiitiflii knomi to ohem. twoilii iMr 
ceortral post, and, in tot» the porbof ttovMnNUBiair 
that era, it being tho centre of aoflUMroktoflMTfiA 
designated as the **Bart of 
cured wood kom £ ' 
building, and were 
abortly after their first attemptB. By tho aid of Ato 
marine eetaUtohment they were able to send ovt oo]iw» 
nies, which soon even rivoUnd the parent ooonkryi 
Of these Carthage was tha chief, and she poeaned 
fleets which sailed along the western eoaata boA or 
Europe and AMoSjjd'ter passing through Aefitcalta^ 
Gibraltar. The Greeks were Ae next to <piieBa> 
cute navigation : the voyage of the celebrated Argo- 
nants is too well known to be here reeinitnlated* 
Next, the Bomans pursued Aeart, and by tonsetBS 
were enabled to reduce Egypt, and to taiee the piitt 
of Alexandria to a position of wealth and eomoiMeial 
activity only second to Borne. After Ae fidl of thO 
empire of tho world, navigation reoelvod bat 
little impetus for acme time, and its leanaolta^ 
tion is doubtless due to the Oenoeoe, although it ia 
sometimes claimed b*- Ae French. Venice next 
devoted herself to ear' I'ing over Ae ease. Contem- 
poraneous wiA the rev *nki of navigation in the i 

of Europe, a society of merchants was amalgan 

for the further proaecntion of oommeroe, termed the 
Hanseatic League, which not only extended trade to 
the Eastern and Western Indies, but also drew up 
rules for the guidance of mariners, eiUl known under 
the title of Usages and Customs of the Bea. (to 
HANsxATto Lraoub.) The progrese of navigation 
from this period down to Ao present time may easily 
bo traced, and many and great are the improvements 
which have taken place, both in the form of Ae vaasala 
used for the purpose, as well ae in the methoito employed 
in working them. In former days, merely gaUeyawere 
used with rowers ; but in Ae present day rowera have 
been supersedod by the improvements which havw 
been made in Ae formation of the sails and rigging of 
ships, which enable them to sail in any direction by 
means of tacking, even against a contrary wind* OS 
late years, Ao use of steam ae a propelling power has 
completely remodelled navigation, and a new era 
has opoued, which constantly brings focA aonm 
new improvement or fresh dieoovery. The aneiaiita 
wore certainly not so skilled in finding their latitodaa 
nor in steering their vessels as the rnMerne, who pos- 
sess an inestimable advantage over Ae former ia Ao 
discovery of the mArineria compass, (to CoMraiB*) 
They used generally to steer by the eun iu Ae day* 
imie and by the norA star at night; consequently, 
wfaeti the huBvens were overcast, they were oeprivea 
of their means of progression, and had, Aerafore, 
to leave oft' prosecuting their voyages until tho .al^ 
heenme clear again. For some timo alter the 
invention of tho ronriner*B compaaa, navigatlou 
WH.S Bill! very imperfoot, in ooiieequenca of tho 
iiiacciiracieB of the plane chart, which was Ao on^ 
one then known; and not much was done until Ao 
publication of Mercator’s chart, which graatly altered 
(ormer theories on the subject of navigating the oeeaiu 
Merentor is not, however, believed to Iteve been Ao 
rt>Hl inventor of this valuable mapj that houaor 
being ascribed to Edward Wright, aa%gliahnted. At 
the first appearance of this chart (see HAa),it WMOUt 
rightly understood ; but in the year 1692 its merit woa 
fulh allowed, and wae furAer eeteblislmdt eemeoovmi 
years later, by the publicetion of Wrighfe tra o tto oon 
**Tho Correction of Certain Errors in Kovigatioa*'* 
in which be gives various taldes of latitude, todivi^l|g 
the meridian, and other auggeetiona. (to LaWHWai 
and LoNoirunx.) The next great step la the histesy 
of navigation was Ae invention of logariAmle teUao 
by Baron Napier, and Ae increased^ fiicUitifa whisii 
they gave in making longcalculatioae, AerebjiMPlite 
greater acenraoy. (to LoGASiTBiia.) Savuiy tW 
given a bnef eketA of the rise and {npmnntvh In 
navigation, it will be now neoeeaacy to show how and 
by what means it is oanM on- fyn inmmaseato 
needed, besides thecompasB» aroa'csomaii AmasiawR* 
Ae atoitudos of tha beovealy bodwa* ■ndwoMib^A 



awi W M O 4M^«iMK'«ad4tan. 

Ipd'iiMeMWtriM ti» ttW^ttOT ihMAd 

di^Mik ID a»T«lito WobittflMM} « ow <«f ikD 
Miinlii«Ail felDnMHan 
«llh «•#!«« «» IfaD ^daoM ind dDoUaition of tbo 
plMliM «Da ttaMi} ^idTiii^i •]» ahoDld be protidid 
iiSrSiD fMBDiil aad looel etaute •ppUeeUe to Ua 
o o i to urtil ed iPojPge. HevioB Ml port, the aerfaier, 
jMl^heBrihe test huid ie obont to dieappeer. aeleote 
aome eonapSetioua betufflend, of which the mtittideoad 
l0D|Mude tte haowD in hia teblea, end, pleoing e com* 
tttaa to some elersted *poaltion, remote ftrom any iron 
oMeCt, WhJeh might dfatorb ita polarity, prooeeda to 
deiiMtt'iiie tflto bearing of the headland, and to 
aaktoiito his dtatanoo from it, either by the pro- 
fMaa saade from it, or by the ready oaluulation 
of a praotised eye. G^iia ia oalled, in nautical par- 
IWMe, itMnff tk9 dtparturet and it ia. along with the 
UtoS ofmaktog the obeerration, earefnlly noted in tbo 
h)g*boDk (a journal oaretoUy kept on board, in which 
OMriea ate made each day of erery oircnmatonoo con- 
neoted iHth the ahfp, from the date of her leering har- 
boor PUttl her retarn). The first thing which the 
mariner does after making that offing which prudence 
dletotea, in order to avoid the dangere of the land, iato 
alM^m a correct oonrae to the port for which he ia 
bound. To commence, he eearonea in his chart to aec 
if nay moke, aboala, or other obataclea are in the way 
of a direct route, and if an, he direota hia course pri- 
marily 10 aa to avoid them ; if not, the dilTerenoo in 
lafitade and longitude between the two ports being 
tSiran, tbe dietatice and coarse can bo obtained by the 
i^d of trignometry. The ahorteat way to any two 
plaeea on the faoo of tbe globe ia the arc of the ^cat 
drdenieaing through those two places. (See Minx- 
sxair.) At the first noon aucooeding hia departure, 
the nvarlner takes hia reckoning; and tbia period 
being determined by the paaaage of the sun over 
the 'meridian, la therefore well chosen aa the be- 
ginning of the day. Tbe log-alato (a double slate, on 
which eveota are marked down beiVire being copied 
at the eloae of the day into the lr>g-book) being 
marked, he copies the eonraea and distances run. if, 
from faead-whida or other oauaea, they have been various, 
^e departure from land ia also eateemed a course, 
«e ia Ileo the current, if there be any known one. 
Sto next prooeeda to find the difTeronce in latitnde and 
departure fr^m the meridiin corresponding to each 
couree, either by geometrical calculation, or more ex- 
pedftlonely by tbe tables; then he adds the several 
aifferenoea of latitnde and departure, and, if they be 
of dlflbrent names, —for inatance, some north, some 
eontb, some east or west,— -he deducts tbo loss from 
the greatsnr. With the remaining difTeronce of lati- 
tude and departure, ho not only finds the coarse and 
^tanee mime good, but also the latitude and l<m- 
l^dei the difference of latitude being applied to 
file latitfide left, either by adding or subtracting in 
•ailifl'g 'from or towards the equator, gives at once 
the latitnde of the ship. The moat general method 
df navfgating is termed dead reckoning; but it is 
fhr frDm being aa correct as might be desired. It 
dhiee very well, however, for abort voyages made 
aet fir ftDm land; but to long voyages remote errors 
eaeunnilate ao quickly, that tbe mariner would find 
fedmaelf far from having kept bis right course, and, 
indeed, might be hundreds of miles away from it. 
Tim nrtoto which nttand navigation by dead reckoning 
eildB eaenpo oiUmlatioo, na they result from bad steer- 
ngh^ laewim, heave of tbe sea. unknown currents, and 
frw^'Dtber cirenmataDoaa wmeh imperceptibly cause 
the ximel to deviate greatly from her course. It be- 
iMet neDlssary, therefore, for the mariner, in long 
Toyagea, to resort to those immovable guides in the 
fresvwnsthat the Deity has placed. All the heavenly 
hodhM «re broofht by the revolution of the earth 
4^y to the mendlan ; at which time, if their altitude 
bo mawatited, thefr deolination, or diataaoe from the 
WMtooX, being known, tbe latitude of the ahip may be 
iwadtff ^Mtoed ; it may also be obtained from akigle 
Dr doable >a[ltiCudea of bodiea not to the meridian, if 
V lie ^totoe be ieoofataly known*.' But tbe meridian 
Of the son ia m one which ftimisiieB the 
tta dtori and owiieitaMtbod far obtoi^ the latitiide, 
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Urn metbed df 
may be 

toady ritotek'bpeitohitffaaMion,^ 
on deek, and Imriito^aKaiatoed the .ad|}i 
imtmmant; pt o eeedk to bring down the 
inn, raileotea by Ita sdnor, antii iia lowar ; 
aweepa the horiaon. H#eoiitiBaai to fottoi#>itf}* 

■are itaaaeent'nntilUoeaMBtDriie} thon 
it oommenoea to fisll,.aad the hmar 
horiaon, tha anb baa paaaed the meridiin. 
tnde marked by the jadex on the Umb of Ih* toVMpi^ 
roent ia then read off, and ia nest eorreelad. ‘ 

obaerver adds the aemi^diamaten in order toltolin'tii 
altitude apply to the oentre of toe ofajentyiievajTto. 
anbtracta tbe dip, to meet the enrora otuaad ~ ^ ‘ 

extension of the horiaon, owing to toe ro 
earth and the elevation of hia eye ; also the TdBndMUni 
of the atmosphere, by which the ohjeet, whenmoltolfr.. 
tical, ia made to appear higher thaa ita tne'fif||pNllg 
lastly, he adds the paeallax (a amall 
inconsiderable from the aan*a diatanee), to 
to reduce the ealonlation from the oaataa Of ^ 
earth ; from which point all oalonlatioiia are JDatoe ' 
and which la aver aupnoaed to ba tha atalton ol 
obaerver. Having mi^e all these oorrectiom, 
most mariners can easily do in a short time, b 
twelve minutes, the true meridian altitude o4 . 
will be gained. Taking this from givM iif 
distance, or distance from that point to the harato 
which is immediately over tho oMorver. If thaotol 
were for ever on the e(}uioootial, the Mnlth diatoiwai 
would always bo the latitude ; but aa it is only twiaa» 
year ou it, and aa his diatanee from it tacraiaai tot 
times to 20°, it becomes necessary to take tbia diatonia 
(oalled his deelinaiion) into toe ealonlation. IBhd 
sun’s declination (tee article on tbo subieet) hi gt ito i 
in the almanaok for tho noon of oaoh day : by COB* 
reeling it for the time anticipated or eilapoea, aoeood* 
!Dg as tho sun comes first to him or to tha Jtdtt 
meridian, by his position eaat or west of it, the obasitor 
obtnina the decimation for noon at hia own poailkm. 
This declination, applied to the xenith diatamw,' iQr 
Sliding when the sun is on tho same aide, gives ■wo 
true latitude. Tho knowledge of latitude ia obvtoaihr 
roost important to a thorough seaman, and Hi v 
desirable to know at once, and to be able to tell at naff 
hour of tbo day, tbe position of a ship on the oonto* 
There are various methods for finding tho longttadaa 


There are various methods for flndiD;i' tho lonritadag 
but in all of them tbo great element >s thno. iPor, jji 
the earth performs her diurnal revolution in twaa|pk 
four hours, from tbe time any given meridian hi 
brought under tho ann until it reaobeg it again, It 
follows that twenty-four hours and 360 dogiioatow 
both equal to a cirrie, and that the equator and atbar 
circles of longitude nAy be indifferently eatonated'b|r 
either of these divisions. Cmiseqacntly, the diffepawgi 
in time between any two places is no other toaa Im 
difference bstweon the snn^a coming to the MiDMttoe 
mondiana, or, in other words, their difference ox longU 
tude ; aud hence it follows that if we, by any maamw 
simultaneously ascertain the tipia of the obaervatoMMto 
the first merdiion and the time on board obip, weelall' 
have obtained the longitude. The easiest way nf diOltor 
this is by means of a chronometer (eee artm oa lkw. 
subject). To find the longitude by means of 
msmer has only to take ony observation of the agSp 
or star, when firing or falling, rapidly, and deda«eri|D| 
time of the ship ; this, compared with tbe timoa^^ 
first meridian, simultaneously given by toe ttoaOMto' 
meter, et once deterinines tbe longitude, SMpeAliM- 
rally carry three or four ehronometefs, to order to 
insure greater accurMv by meene of compesfitotluto 
with one another. The most expediriouo pfim-dito' 
obtaining the longitude ie undoubtedly by mexdtM' 
the eolipsee of Jupiter's eateUites. The toeoify Nto 
regard to the times of iromerrion and emnarion al toD : 
first meridian is noted in the almaaaek, asd ttogab 
compered with thetimee at whieb the obstover nowiei' 
toe same by meam of a good teisaeope, determtoh '^ 
the longitode. The toner toeorir ie aaotber m di mmk. 
and it conaiftB ia observing too dietaheo of tbo ton 
from toe eon and fixed stars, aiidbycomMiftogtltoltob 
of observatom with that ttom to wwoh th^ntaitojto 

ahowBOsimilardtotaiioetotoefiirettoeridiiNi, tokdto 
olaatoo* to aaiy ba auntioMt toto-thma ato'tohif 
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Mbit* to be bonie In xeM by the menner. e» etevy 

droureateoee ooowttiftff Itt' oetitte •hoold be the meeat 

of inanring him f uidiiiee end ioferBifttion : the drift 

^ oorrentB, the cdimr of the Me (on edmireble guide 

«eer ooeeta), thg flight of birda, and many other 
dmple oinmoiataiioeB. He abould likewise ever oare- 

fhUy oheerre the barometer, in order to learn the 

duo^ea of the weather. By the meaua which hare 

bean bow fulW stated, by oommon care, and by the 

will of Prorioenoe, the trackless ocean has highways 

iqMB it aa plain to the initialed asUie commonest 
lliAipike>roads. 

‘ Na^tOATXOjr Laws ia the name usually given to 
those enactments by which oommercial states tia\c 
endearonred to regulate the shipping whicii lett or 
Tfaited their porta, naturally with a view always to 
favour and promote their own commerce. The 
origin of the navigation laws ot‘ this country may be 
traced aa far book as 1379, in the reign of lliohard 11., 
when a statute wna passed prohibiting the king's sub* 
ieots ^om importinjr or exporting merchandise except 
in English ships. Various subsequent etiactmeiits of 
die same nature were passed ; but the navigation laws 
of England, strictly so called, originated in the time of 
Oromwell. In 1660 an act was passed prolnliituig all 
ships of all foreign nations whatever from trudinf; with 
the plantations of America without having previously 
obtidned a license; and in the following year (lith Oc- 
tober, 1661) the famous “Act of Navigation” was 
poesed, declaring that no goods whatever ot the growth, 
psoduotion, or manufacture of Asia, Africa, or Auie 
rloa, abould be imported cither into Mnghiiid nr Ire- 
land, or any of the plantations, ovoopt in ships bclung- 
Ing to English subjects, niid of which th»' mustfr and 
iMater part of the crow w'ere also Knglish. It fur- 
wer enacted tliat no goods of the growth, production, 
dr manufacture of any conntiy in Europe should be 
imported into Groat Britain except in llntish ships, 
or in such ships as wore the real property of the peojile 
^the country or place in which the goods were pru- 
dtmed, or from which tbev could only he, or most 
Biuslly were exported. The great object of these 
eoaotinents was to strike at the great eommereinl 
power of the Dutch. They were also adopted by the 
government on the Kestoratiou, and formed tlie basis 
of the act 13 Car. 11. o. 18, which coritmued down to 
arecent period to be the rule by which our naval luler- 
oourse with other countries 'whs mainly rogiilaled, 
Md has been designated the ** Charla Maritmia ” of 
Sogland. The first deviation from the system wus 
effected by a treaty concluded in 1816 with the United 
States of America, by which the ships of the two coun- 
tries were plm>od rociprocallv upon the sanie footing 
inEfiglaud and the United States, and all disciiiiii- 
nating duties chargeable upon the goods which they 
conveyed were mutually repealed. In 1S22, Mr. (sub> 
aequently Lord) Wallace, then president of the Board 
of Trade, introduced several bills into parliament 
which mitigated, to a largo extent, many of the provi- 
sions of the law; and in the following veer Prussia 
liotHlad that nnlnas an alterition of our system was 
made in favour of her vessels, similar heavy duties 
would be imposed upon British shipping that should 
eater any of her ^rts, a proceeding which it was ovi- 
dSAt would aoon be followeil by other countries, and 
thus led to the pasaingoftheHeciprocity Acts (1 Oeo. 
2V. 0. 77, and o Geo.^, c. 1). These statutes aiitho- 
xiaed the crown to permit the importation and expor- 
tatira 4>f inerobaiidiae in foreign vessel') at the same 
dWUM u wen chargeable when imported in British 
yesaela, in flirour of such countries as should not levy 
diaeriminatiog duties upon merchandise carried into 
^elr ports in British vessels ; also to levy upon the 
vetiaU of such countries when frequenting our ports 
tha^tame tonnage rates aa were chargeable upon our 
own vessels, various subsequeut alterations were 
made, and at length, by 12 ft 13 Viet. o. 29, the entire 
Ihhrio of the reatnctiTe system was swept away in 
ISdid. except the monopolT of the obasting trade, which 
contbued to be secured to British vessels till 186i, 
when it too was abolished by 17 ft 18 Viot. e. S. Tim 
former of Vbese eels deidarea that ships whieb are 
pot of British build msy become BHtish ehips by regis- 
d|w, if wheUy owned by British so^eots, and that any 
may bring to Buglabd any merohasdise j eircepi* , 
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ing, hOwever,^ that tba4tlnff or quaeti of l^ig^aud, .by 
Older in cennell, mpy Interpose eudhfohaiuf 

tions, or proUbittou vpOBBMps>of anyeonniiiyftnt wJU 

pnt the ships of that oouiitry, when m BritiMi poite, 
on the same footing on whieb British ships stand m Bie 
ports of that country. Thus foreign voMela are now 
generally allowed a firee oommeroisl intereouvse with 

this country upon terms of perfect eqnaUiy With our 

own vessels, a conoession, however, which may be eoM- 

fined to such nations as, on the other hand, oottoede 

to 118 reoriprocal and equal freedom. 

Navy, mai*-ve (from Lat. navis, a ship), a term which, 
in its more extended sense, ie appliM b..Ui to the 
military and mercantile marine of any natmnrbut it 
is generally restricted to that signifioaiion in which it 
cinbrucos Holely the ships and naval material of war 
poKSPHHed by any of the powers. The composition of a 
iiavyiedividWl in to separate classes; the first comprising 
maf/riel, which regards the bare construction, ^artni^ 
meut, and equipment of ships of war ; the seoond divi* 
HioD, otperifonuclt embraces all matters that relate to the 
various ranks, appointments, and dntiM of theofltoeri, 
seamen, and niimnes. Our first consideration, there* 
fore, shall bo the mafMel of the navy. The history .oi 
the British navy, from its first inaugnration down to 
the present time won . afford matter to dilate upon 
inticn too last for tho -i lele which we purpose giving. 
It will siifiico to say ^ lat It may he divided into tliree 
periods ; the first conijyreliending all that peceded the 
reign of Honry Vlll. , the second ending with the 
resLoralion of Charles 11., and the third commencing 
from the end of the last-mentioned period and eon- 
tinuiiig down to the present day. From the wicker 
boats of the ancient Britons down to the galleys which 
Alfred the Groat employed against the Danes in their 
invasion of this country, we nave no reliable inform- 
ation us to the growth of knowledge with regard to 
niariiie architecture. We are told, however, that 
Edgar hud from three to five thousand ships, which 
were divided into three fleets, stationed at different 
parts of the island ; and that, having oiroumnavigated 
Britain, he named himself *' monarch of all Albion and 
Bovcrpigii over the adiacent isles.” We are next in- 
formed by Sir Walter Ualeigh that the Normans intro- 
duced a new and improved plan for the building of 
ships. The Edwards and Uenrys did much for she 
navy of England ; but it is to the reign of Henry VII. 
wo must look for any great advance in the oonatroetioa 
of the ships of which our navy was composed. Bdmatttti 
Cabot, a most skilful seaman, in the reigu of this mon- 
arch, vastly improved the naval resources. It may be 
likewise mentioned that in the roign of Henry VH. was 
built iho Great^ Harry, the first vessel possessed by Bhig- 
Iniid which cau bo accurately denominated a shto. 
ilciiry VIII. may truly be declared the father Of the 
British navy, as it is indebted to him for the settlemellt 
of its whole in foot, for its first organiged con- 

struction, He established the dockyards of Depttord, 
Portsmouth, and Woolwich ; he elected certain eom* 
missioners to superiutend the civil affhirs of the navy ; 
and be also settled the ronk and pay of adniin^, vlee- 
admirals, and inferior oificers. By these means be 
m'ated n national navy, and raised its otficers to asepn- 
ruto and distinct profession. Following an arti^ in 
the **EncyclopGediaBritanuiea,” whioh is dedimed'fiRM 
authentic sources, the groat officers of tbe mvy then 
were the yice-admiral of England, the roaster of the 
ordnance, the surveyor of the marine oauaes, the 
treasurer, comptroller, general surveyor of toOTiotai)- 
ling, clerk of the ship, and dork of the l' - 


If these officers had their particular^oties ; Irot tbrnr 
met together once a week at the offices on Tower Hffl, 
to consult and make a report to the lord liigh-admiral. 
Homy VIII. also established the fratemityoftoeTrinity 
House, for the improvement of navication ud en- 
couragement of commerce; and be also bnilttha castles 
of Deo], Walmer, HurstCastle, and many others, ffirtbe 
protection of hie fleet and of the oosat. On tbs death 
of Henry, the royal navy consisted uf about fli^ebipB 
and vessels, of different sices, the former rafeyiii||ffriim 
1,000 to 160 tons burden, and the latter down to twenty 
tons, making an aggregate of 13iOOO‘to«f»andxQanned 
by 8,000 mariners, gouneca, and soldiairs.' BBasftetb's 
reign inaugurated a ^orious era for tbe nayy of 
England, as she not only metesised 6he namerisal 





jtnd |iSM«in!Mefn^<«d*qit«lie tmlieft of timber 
iibC olbiir «at»l «toies« ih# wont ol vbiob bed been 
bflfttte lilt* At tbe <04 of bov reign the aerjr eon- 
li it ed of^ebottt fioirtjr-two ffhlp8> emounUng to 17i^ 
tent burden, end nuumed by ebout 8,800 snen. The 
first real imiirovenients, however, made in the form and 
constrootion of ehipa owe their origin undoubtedly to 
one of the best ebipwrighte England ever produced ; his 
name was Mr. Pliiueas Pett, and he lived in the reign 


^ich monarch was means 

acquired. Mr. P<>tt laid down, in the year IGIO, the 
ho'geatabip that bod hitherto been built, titie was 114 
feet long, and was armed with sixty-four pieces of 
gr^t ordnance, her burden being 1,400 tons. In the 
r«sn of diaries I. the navy was further improved, 
and was divid«*d for the first time into classes or rates. 
Cromwell settled these ratings nearly aimilur to those 
in existence at the present day. {Se^ Man-of-Wab.) 
Ofk the restoration of Charles IT., the dtihe of York 
Was summoned to the post of lord high admiral, and 
Mr. Pepva was appointed secretary to the Admiralty. 
Coder the able direction of a commitleo, which was 
^eo appointed, the navy was much restored, and in- 
eroaaed considerably both in immbera andstrmgth; 
in the year 1679 it mustered 8e\ciity-aix alupa of 
the line, all lurnishcd with stores lor six moiiihs ; 
eight flre*abipa, besides a numerous llort of sloops, 
carrachs, yachts, and smaller vessels ; and more Ihiin 
18,000 seamen ; besides which thirty new ships were in 
pxogreaa of being built, and there was a good supply 
of w necessary stores in the dockyards. On the death 
Uf King William III., the navy consisted of 272 ships, 
measuring 169,020 tons. A war with France and Spuin 
immediately followed the accession of Queen Anno, 
and in the second year of her reign she .had the 
calamity to lose a greater part of her fleet by a most 
tcamendous storm. However, vast resources wore 
called into play in order to remedy the disnstcr ; and 
on her death, in 1714, the navy mustered 247 ships, of 
167,219 tons; being an increase iu tonnage of 8,198 
tons, although somewhat less in number than when 
■be ascended the throne. In the reign of George I. 
ttio navy was further reduced in number (being only 
333 ships) : but waa again increased in tonnage, mea- 
auring 170,663 tons. Jo consequence of a war with 
Spain in 1^0, during the reign of George II., onr shuts 
M the line were greatly increased, and in 1718, on iho 
oouelBSion of the war with Franco, it was disco-vered that 
uwna'vai Strength bad risen considerably. On the king’s 
death, in 1760, the fleet mustered 412 ships, measuring 
821 jCM tons. George 111., in the short war of 1782, 
added no leas than twenty sail of the line to our navy; and 
sAfiieoonolnsionofthe American war, in 1782, the list of 
it was increased to 600 sail, measuring more than 600, (KK) 
tons. At the peace of Amiens the navy had iucreased 
to.npwards of 700 sail, of which 14-1 were ships of the 
lint. During the Bevolutionary war, the British navy 
was raised to a magnitude to which the great navies of 
niQisi Boropean powers bore but a very slight compa- 
liSOB. From 1608 to 1818 there were seldom less than 
100 to 106 sail of the line in commission, and from 
180 to 160 frigates, with upwards of 200 sloops, besides 
bomb^vesseis, gun^brigs, cutters, and many other 
descriptions of small craft ; the whole omouuting to 
aearif 1,000 in nnmbor, and measuring from 8(K),(X)0 
to 8^000 tons. According to the printed list of 
tilA 1st Januao', 1821, the 609 sail oi ships and ves- 
aria wUrit the navy mustered at the time appear as 
wton- ' 

No. 

• Istiatea carrying 120 to 100 guna 23 


The iaortaitlB tha itef 
asAJialund ioiwna, tMimpsqvtns^ 
architecture^ sstdito wsra» bcsMsi^hottiid. to' 
with Fraaee mid fisala; and as those powert 
the sise of their ships, we were perforoe obfits^i 
SO also. Between the years 1821-3& the lutry 
land declined considerably in affloisnoy, and ' 
was not iuflicieiit to meet any snddan omsrgetK^ 
might arise; consequently the voice of the 
aided the discernment ana energy of the go 
and an immediate change wa.v soon resolved 'itofidfe 
According to the *'£hgliRh Cyclopirdia," in aaqiiW- 
on the subject, prosperity had proved a daoaetoljia 
iiarcotio, and the quostiou of peace or war haa hffiNl 
ctuiBiderfMl as one of mere national income and omfi*' 
diture, rather Ilian one of vital importance^ aSiuih^ 
I ving our dclcncc and safety. A prevalent feeliugeml 
a pressing necessity liad arisen, led the gov<ranorfai|Mto 
arm and mun a few ships, until they rose into aObafiafil 
sqiiiidroD, and Spitbeud once mure showed to 
generation some results of navul preparalum. . 
tor a tune the rulers of England were free, OU aotollid 
of piiblio encouragement, to enter upon awidareoilM 
than they had yet adopted, which soon told npoOfWid 
resources pro-cniiiieiiLly possessed by this cOttUtof, 
New requirements of science resulted in 
ciiiingeH in the form, mode of arming, and propfuHSHlIt 
of siiips of war. It is a very diffloult subject to triMt 
upon llie advancement of our navy , ns so many chaBfiiS 
have been made, that the dotaile of the au^ectstevtat 
in number, and it is a matter of conjsctura whito 
to reject and what retain. During the last flffeeed 
years, the question of iiavnl strength has oddedlargebr 
to Its previously large dimensions, being nourlshin 
by the stirring activity of our rulers, oonsequent upau 
the many and various difierences which vanous eaimsa 
have produced. Among those causes steam has so 
deeply influenced all naval matters, so thoroughly fe- 
versed all pro-cxisteni theories and rules for prami^ 
that the navy of the present time (1863) oanuot aiilto 
be compurod with that of any nrevions period; aofm 
it easy to convey an accurate idea of the extent of the 
changes wo havo alluded to iu the necessarily oanasr 
limits of this article. For instance, the words eervsMf, 
frigate, sloop, or trig, applied in the present diy to 
ships of the navy, give no notion of the vesseb lii^ 
lliirly niiDicd some twenty or even ten years bask. 
All tliiiig-i have altered — the bnes of oonstruotloa, 
the proportions of the extremities, the descripUpn « 
urniameut, and many other oirouni stances conaeafili 
with naval mutters, so that (he present navy of Eoglaiiia 
is as fliflereiit from the past as the future will noomwt 
bo from the present. In 1846, the screw was adeptad^ 
and tbo increase in speed which that invsotica gav* 
over tho pnddlo-wheol was a subject of much 0oiiim<i|t 
at the time (see Scbsw-Fbopkllbb), as the fleet had. 
us it were, to be reconstructed on an altogether nqwai 
plan, the change being from a sailing fleet to CUa ^ 
mere mechanical propulsion. While Bnglaod' ctrsa 
thus bent on investigating tbo great powers of navril 
archilpcture and naval ansameut, other eoaalri^ 
w ere also vigorously trying to solve the some qapraj^ 
and the consequence was, that England was complWad 
to make vast progress, ewu agaiDst her wifi^Jn 
sequence of the improvements in the navies pfBlinA 
and Franco. Then came the Crimean war« whin jia 
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and Franco. Then came the Crimean war. whin ilia 
fleets ot the Baltic and Black Sea were coa»pqs4i|W 
throe different species of vessels. . . ^ . r' 

In the Baltio fleet the screw squadron « 39 
„ pnadl. „ 

„ „ Bsihag „ - “ 

Total 

In the JBlaeh Sea the screw sqtiadroii 10, sb^'- :, 

„ „ mmUiic » , « » 

Total 

which wsra thus nropeUad to torto difilrtot 

In the year 1889, & nsviaa of Bngls^ 

other nations, vravs 4hiit wmirsd by Mr, B||iws Miobi 

Bofsiib }fl4f 8U| MovtoVi Mill 







IBOi United Statei. 79j HoUend, 180} BelfflOlii» 7, 
epaSa, 82 } Two SioUfei, 121;. Aaietoim 186; Bnrtagal, 
afTSordivio, 88; Froiiiii» 66.* 201 Torkif, 

48i Bract), 27; l^arou 16; GhiU, 6; and IMoo, 8. 
lUbucing « grand total of the oombiaad fleata of tlie 
world aiooaatlng fo 2, CSS abipa. Since the year I860, 
bowevnr, • raat dilTerenoe haa ariaen, both in the 
nnmbera and form, aa well as armament of many of i 
these fleets, partieularly those of England, France, 
Eua^ Sardinia, and America; and within the last 
tbsee years the experimoDt has been introduced of 
arming the aides or shipa of war with armour.plates, 
in order to oonnteraot the great improveroeuta .made 
ip i^illery ; but neither eutnoicni time or opportanily 
haa been yet given forteating the principle cll'eutually. 
With rega^ to the armour-plated vessels, wa hare 
flva alre^y competed, being respectively the WarrioTt 
iUack Priwee, defence, Uetuianeet and Uoyal Oak ; 
ot^rs being in progress at the various dockyards. 
From the Navy List of .T uly, 1SR3, the following returns 
as to the effective etrooglh of the British navy are 
given Tot^ number of vessels, screw, paddle, and 
armonr-platod, including gunboats (ranging in burden 
IronaflOd to 270 tonB)~73ri in imtnbor; of which 127 
are ssiUng vesscla; besides 110 brigs, sloupn, and 
Ottttere, devoted to harbour service. In tho spo<‘cb of 
liordOlarence l*agot, on the diHoussinn of the estimates 
flat 1802-3, he stated that at home tbcrc were in cotu- 
mtesion 2 line-of-battle ships, 2 IVigaies and cur- 
mttas. and 4 sloops; making a total of 10 elnps in 
the Channel. In the Mediterranean, there were 9 
lhia»of-battle ahips, 4cor\cUe8, and 16 sloopH; making 
a total of 23 veuels. On the American statum, tliero 
were 8 line-of-battle ships, 10 frigates and curvott^es, 
pad 18 scoops } making u total of 31 vessrds. On dis- 
laid stations, England possesses 22 frigates and cor 
tfttss, along wini 58 sloops, gunboats, and olher 
•maU vessels ; making a total of B() vessels. The total 
foroe, therafore, is 19 hnc-of-battle sliip^, 2 iron- 
asaw frigates (since increased to five), 33 frigates 
gad corvettes, and 00 sloops, gnniioats, Ac. In 
addition to these, there aro ( 18 ( 13 ) 2 coa<;t-gnard 
ahipB and 9 blook-sliips ; making 11 vessels in 
the ooast-gnard service. tShips, when not in com- 
mission, aro dismantled,’* and they are kept in 
tita state of hnlks until tiiey are ugum required for 
active service. A ship is ** commissioned " by tiio ap- 
pointment of a captain or couunandor to her, ond h» 
pendant being hoisted, to show that she is under the 
Articles of War. In former times, in conssf^uonce of 
the diimaniUng of vessels already alluded to, great 
delay aroso in lilting them out, and since then, after 
Stwm-powor waa introduced as on auxilmry, what is 
tesned a eteam reeerve has been established for the 
mrposaof having ships in various stages of readiness. 
Tile steam reserve is divided into four divisions. The 
Jimf of these comprises oU such ships, of every class, 
as are ready for sea a day or two after being uommis- 
Simied, ea fisr ns masts, rigging, and all fitting are 
Qoaaevned. including guns, anchors, cables, shot, 
teohSa ana ell machinery; everything having botMi 
imUmif either in trial trips or penudioal oxammations 
by the proper authorilios. But tho powder and 
piprisione ara only shipped when the ship is about 
w proceed to sea. Tno eeeond division consists 
^ sieh ships of every olaae as aro fitted with euginea, 
aoeiuUM, oatilca, shot, and tanks, bnt have neither 
masts nor gnus on board. These, also, mast have heen 
tsslsdla trill trips. The third division comprises ships 
of any class that have their engines on board, hut 
Strs withont other equipments. The fourth division 
iflclades all such ships aa are quite dismantled, being in 
mare ** ordiDai%*' and which are in vanoos stages of 
•dTsaoement. To turn now to the second part of oiir 
auhleet,~-the perseaiiel of the navy, it may be 
atatedf eccurding to the estimates of 1862*(13, that 
Jnclodittg the naval resarva and coast volnnteers, the 
number of men available for the royal navy, if any aud- 
dea amanroBoy ahonld arise, would be 85,000 of all 
eloM. Thawovemmeet of the navy is veated in the 
lord hH^ admwsL an ofilca wUoh was instituted aitar 
the Bev^ntton* The Adndralty Board coaeiste of the 
1 Bret lord (wbels, ew qjflrib, a memfaar of the ealriaeS) 
fod flva ianior hisds, bsiidea i^sesreUiy, who haaa 
jaispr nnaer hiss. By tha ordeieaf thesa ofllessi, ell 
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abipa of tba .navy see 1 
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broken o^pen* 

all appofobne^anresmori^ 
and liononca, pensions, and giiMiiiitses m geiisM oa 
their rscomaandation. These art two oraeraof i^ep 
in tha navy ; namely, seamen apd marJhme vllianm 
also commusioned, warrant, aha potty outoers^ The 
commissioned ofllcers are flsg-offleera csptauii|;Cmas 
manders, and lieutenants. Tho flag-ofneers ars^videa 
into several grades, and rank in the following order in 
a descending scale :—admirale of the fleet, admirals of 
the rad, wlute, and bine; vioe-admirols of tba red, 
white, and blue ; roar-adn^als of the rod, wbite^ and 
blue. There are, also, superannuated, and rstured 
rear-admirals, who, altbongu they enjoy the rank nnd 
pay of their class, yet do not rise higher into the nest 
class. With regard to the other oiucers, the captahiB 
Romclimes take a temporary rank termed commo* 
doro, and tho commanders rank below the captmnsj 
after whom come the lieutenants, then the aub-lieuti^ 
nants and junior officers. Tho master of a ship has 
the charge and stowage of the holds, and navifmtsa the 
ship under tho direction of the captain, besides bslog 
superior in rank to the gunner, boatswain^ JU'A ’tW" 
pcnlcr. Tho paymaster has tho issuing (ffauppUea to 
the officers and craw * the gunner bus charge of all 
onlnanco stores ; tl- loatswain of the sails, ropes, 
spars; wliilo the csi nter has ebargo of aU stores 
cuming within his \ 'ovince, besides being obliged to 
look after the pumps and to sound (he wclldgily. Tho 
petty officers are promoted from the best Beamen, 
uccoribng as tboir good conduct deserves promotion. 
^Uef. ISnPtfrlaptrdia BritautUea ; Popular JSufijfclo^ 
pteditM ; Euffiith Cjfclopadia, 

N A iu£ N B, nils-ii-reeyt't a term of contempt frequently 
applied to Christ and his first disciples, fromNazareril* 
tho place of liis residence, a poor town in the despised 
region of Galileo. The sect of tho Nazarenes arose in 
the 2nd century, and, being Jewish Christians, they 
set great value upon tho law of Moses, and insisted 
upon the necessity of combining it with the religion of 
Ctirist. They disappear about the 4th century. The 
gospel of tho NaKurcuos” waa a Hebrew traiislstini* 
of St. Alatthow’s go.<)pel. 

Nakabitb, ii(ie'’ii’rile, among the ancient Jews, wgs 
onowlio, for a certain period, or for life, devoted him- 
sidf to the Borvioo of Jehovah, by observing a more 
t ban ordinary degree of puriry. Bamson and John the 
Baptist wore ^usarites. During tbeir vow they did 
not cut their h.air, abstained from wine and all manaer 
of strong drinks, and from contact with the dead, 
NiupTidxs. (6^00 Tides.) 

Njciidl;g, veb'^ude (Lat. nebula, a cloud), amme 

f riven in Aslrou. to certain diffuse oloudy patches of 
ight wkicli ha*o been discovered in all parts of the 
heavens. These objects appear to be attribotable tP 
two totally distinct causes : first, thoto m wliioh, by 
the aid of powerful telescopes, we con re-'cilve iuminqae 
patches into distinct stars; and second, those which 
aro found to consist of a diffuse substance parvad^ng 
space. Tho application of the telescope toastroDOi^cid 
scieiu'o reveal^ the nature of the first class cf nehidft, 
namely duster.^ of stars; snoh, for example, as the 
group of the Pleiades, that of the Hyadse, m the qfni- 
erellation Taurus, and that which aurroundaB Ar^s, 
&o. All these clusters have very precise and well-dswd 
forms, and are constituted of stare which are vmrynssr 
each other. For the first exanunation and ana^Mifief 
these remarkable objects, astronomy is iadsib|isa to 
8ir W. Ilorsohel, who divided them into the folipwleg 
classes :-~l. Clustore of etars in whi^ the stiws are 
clearly distinguishable : 2. resolvable nebnla, orm^ 
as excite a suspicion that they consist of stars, sad 
which any increase of the power of the telescope Bii^t 
be expected to resolve into distinct stars ; 3. asbulw, 
properly so called, in which there is no appsaganee of 
separate stars ; 4 . planstaiy^nsbnls ; 6. atafl^ aahute : 
and 0. nebulous stars. For several yean Sevsehel 
maintained that aU nebolm were olnsten of etars ; 
but a series of minnta and vary delieate.ohsfwvations 
of the most conaeientioua oharaoter ioduoM him to 
modify his views on tha sabiset. In amamolr of his, 
writtao in ITH, he writes,. ** Than are mrimlositiea 
which are not of a atony nstara.** .From that time it 
waa wixisritood aaABflsatmoBM^thi^ 
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» trim tab lS^ 
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telMM' BiibidNk 

i «|wiied npftiiew flm ofpUlo 

«d|AiioijL'f0iMn^ ntluiSft Mittooed In tbe 

niqiateitf iMrtvonoii^iithinMlHi]* in the pidleof An- 
dfmuedn i ift «m dtsooTMadin 1612. by Bimon ICnrioa. 
mmt nttfoaomer oompnnd tbn light of th« nebula to 
that of n oandto teen tbronoh a pieoo of horn. In 
lOfiA ^TgenB deioribed» in hit *' Syatema Satnmiom,*' 
tiia gcaat nebula in the oonsteUation of Orion, situated 
near the eword-aoabbard around the star marked 
It woidd appear, however, that thie same nobuia 
waelaunm to Cysafcus, the Swiss astronomer, ea early 
as the year 1618. In 1710, Halley having undertaken 
to enumerate the known nebnlffi, found that their 
uninber amounted only to 8ix,~thd two before cited 
and four others. In 1765, however, Laceille, during 
hiarseideneeat the Cape of Good Hone, determined 
thaj^itions of fourteen nebolie, in the sLraotureof| 
which. Ins weak teleaoopes showed nothing dehnito. 
and fourteen other nebuhe, which the eame teleaoouee 
naolved into stara. In Sir Wilham Hcrsehel 
publisWa I oatalogne of 1,000 nebulae or oluilers of 
atars, years afterwards, to the astonishment 

of obsarvenf^ produced a second catalogue quite as 
extensive as the ilrst, and in 180.3 a third catalogue of 
600 nebnlm in addition. Those ucbulsD which can be 
resolved into separata stars exhibit a great variety of 
forms. There are some which, at once very elongated 
and very narrow, might be oven taken for simple lumi- 
nons lines of a straight or serpentine iorm. There are 
others, again, whiob open in the form of a fan, resem. 
bJlag the jet of liglit which esoapos from a strongly 
aleetrifled point. In some the centres are uot distin* 
gniAed by any regularity ; in others one might expect 
to see the head of a comet, with its nucleus. The 
ibims of very large difl'uso ncbnlm, properly op called, 
do not appear to admit of definition. They have no 
regiUar ontlitie i they display all the fantastio iignres 
wbioli oharaeterize clouds carried away nnd tossed 
about by violent and often contrary winds. The light 
irftfaeaa large milky patches is generally very faint and 
uniform; but heie and there are to bo remarked some 
a p ast i brighter than the other parts. It is argued 
by tome aatronoraera, that the phosphorescent matter 
oonstitntiog the difl^use nebula is gradually condensed 
futoeton. This bold idea is not so novel as it has 
been generally imagined to be. As early as 1572, 
TjrvfiiOMBraHd regarded the now star of that year as the 
recent agglomeration of the difiiise matter distributed 
iBSpaoe, wbi#i he called the celestial plotter. The 
tena of plmuiarjf nebula was applied by Sir W. Her. 
Oldiel to those nebula which resembled in form the 
piaueta of our own system. He also applied the term 
miMeut etare to those stars which were snrronnded i 
by a nebulosity depending upon themselves, and con- 
antating an integral part of them ; suoh as the star 
of the eighth magnitude aitnated ia the left foot of 
‘ Amongst the most singular nebular pheno- 


NX! wusgMis mPvaBMaiia i 

ox ^ traobea la li^t 


asetbe Magellanic clonds, aitnated in the soathom 
inhere. This lorger of these covers 42 square 
and the amaller 10 square degrees of the 

...lA T— — A ii—Li. 4.1.^ 


oSEitidvaalt. In a fine moonlight night the smaller 
flload bcoomee entirely effaced, and the other loses a 
laigo port of its brightness. The latest contributions i 
to nebular setronomy are due to Lord Bosse. One of 
MM^most Tonarkaldofaota disclosed by his observations 
aonista In the spirsl arrangement of several of the 
mibMm. It woisdd also appear from tbfln, that several 
aebulibwblflk had been considered irresolvable, coneist 
df elnsters of stars. This would seem to suggest that 
all objeets of this clsoa are in reality agglomerationa of 
Stars, fant’the sutgeot is cm# on which there is ooneider- 
aUb^vusmty of opiniom—M^. Hersobel'e Outiinee qf \ 
A abWas i sy; and Arago's Pejutfor Attromn^. 

Ksnrnm, neb'-aiB, a term applied in Her. when the 
Ikia used in dividing the field of the eaeutefaeen is 
tavnt witb uudulatiDna reaembUng the form of olouds. 
it fo -dso applied' to a shuld or oharga dbrided by 
asoeml meb mvrr Unea. 

Mu oSssfl rt . (9$$ WmUBOH im Kscissm^ 

MAoKr'Mii l•s 0 ea>^ in Anst., is tlrnt part of the 

b^vfMeboooneete Iho beadwttb l^trubki It is 
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hsineantaotsfitb ^ _ 

and the ItgpaaL ^ traobea in Iboat 
large blood-vessels of the nsad. passdli 
on the front of the Spine, end -Mme iss] 
take nearly (be same course. Thei 
oonneeted together rather loosi 

and sarronnded by integumenti., 

KsemoLOGT, ne4creV-o-j§ (Gr. nekfoe, dead; 
logoe, dMoonrse), literally signifies a discoorse on AjS 
ceased person; but, in partioular, it was < 

applied to a book kept in the monasteries and t 

in which were registered the benefaotors to im : 
the time of their deaths, &o.; s« also tha dSSVfol^^ 
the priors, abbots, Ac. , ' ^ 

^'liCltOMANCT, ne'-kro^mSn^ee (Gr. iiekr8t9..a<idlii^ 
tria, divination), is the divination of the fotuts' 
ooiisultiug the spirits of the dead. Tha origlb 
preteuded art extends far beyond the limits m hmibl" 

It is generally lielieved to have arisen in 
very early period, and to have been foom hsnoe^BiSif 
into most of the other oountriea of antiquity, ' vS| 
Jowa, doubilcsfl, became acquainted with it hsl%'^ 
wo llud it repeatedly, and in very severe termi ‘ 
domnod in the Old Testament by Moses aad i ^ 
(Heiit. zviii. 11, 12). In 1 Sam. xxviiLS— 8, wqil 
an account of the witch of Endor’a pretended i 
up of Die spirit of Samuel before Saul. In tbe.elt . 
book of the “Odyssiw,'* Homer makes 'Uiyiiei l 
the shade of Tiresias Irom tlio infernal regions. 
sixth book of Die **j9Snoid** of Virgil we bare ait 
account of the descent of dilneas into Hades, aiiotf"~ 
form which necromancy sometimes took amnng i 


amusing desoripliont of the ewb- 

monies attending the Invocation of the dead ahd.th* 
eutratice of the living into Hades. The prie^oi^ 
usually okiined to be the medium of commmuoalpbB 
between the living and the dead, and the art vmmi | ' 
lised with peculiar and imposing oeremunisii. u 
could not fail to greatly impress the beholder*;.^ 
necromancer surrounded himself with mjXM,, 
emblems ; a multipliciU of rites preceded the hrerav 
Don of the spirit; and, above all, solitode aodduip 
ness, 80 potent in thoir inlloenoe over tbeimagii^||fi^ 
were regarded as esseutisl to success. Toe ThessipillilP' 
evnkers of spirits performed their rites with, nr 
Tolling atrocities, and not nufreqnently bntdbeL . 
in order to conanlt thek spirits Dsfore they hMt<f| 
to hasten down to the regions of the dead, 
blishroent of the Christ ian religion brought g - ^ ^ 

under the ban of the Choroh ; and tha om. 

stanlinn prohibited, under severe penalties^ thu 
Don of the deed. The neoromanoex of the f 
ages seems to have merged in the soroerer* 
means of potent spells, summoned demons i 
spirits to his aid. The latest form of aecrmnuftf 
the spiritnalism (which see) which has JEqeentlyl 
making some noise in America^ and eveii 
country. 

Nkcbopolis, «e>kfup^-o*Zts (Gr. fiekm, uaA 
city), literally signifies the city of tbedH'* - 
the neme given to a suburb of Alttandi 
containing temples, gardens, and supeeb _ 

Hence it has come to be applied to sopi# w A 
nificent cemeteries in the vicinity of some^ ' 
oitisa *, as the necropolis of lAveepool, of C 

Nbcbohb, iu4»o'^m (Or, Nekros),^ il_ 
used Si synonymous with mortifioatiAa wx 
but it is more oommonljMied in Borg. _ 

death or mortifioaDoo ox a ]Mwt oo ■ 

bone. Heorosk diffem Imhu osmee^ef 
much II iu the latter eaee tberitMhff j 
only impaired, not deihroyed, aein tbef 
same way ae uleentaon of tho eoft psyl 
gaimne. Keoroeii ie fonnd to t 
penode of and may bo 
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«t«QO^ mi} tto t«ivp^vi4 ifom the part, either bj tbe 
ftofcioii or |»)(8p^ci|tftt^€r bf » »ur«Jc«l opereOoo, ,» 
ahioliltoljr i^oeMiuy, Xii ^eteobweiit and vooioeal 
become m nececMurr jroiFifct^ proeem of repiiraifeio& aod 
tbe eture of tbp patient 'it» the takioff away of any 
other eytrabeeuB'ev^tanoo lodged in any part of tbe 
human frame, anid keying up irritation, auppuratios, 
and oth^ effepta. 

NuotAir»BA, n 0 Jh(iiin*-draf in, Bot., a gen. of the 
uAt* ord* 'Ldtwteta* The epeciee ilT. jRodiei is the 
or ie&rerk tree, a plant of oonsiderahlo ini- 
p^ance. It yisMe the w<K)d ciilled greenheart^ which 
islamn^ imported into this countir from Guiana and 
the, Weeb-litaian ialauds, fur ahip-naildiug and other 
pux^^oeO)!. Thic timber is heavy, hard, and durable, 
i>i}t rather apt to eplit ; it takes a good polish, and 
is reiaarkiU»le for its olive-green colour. The bark 
this tree has been used of late years as a substilnte 
ihr the oinohona barks in medicine. Tts tonic, anti* 
periodiOi and febrifuge propertiee are due to the 
presence of a pcuuliair alkaloid, called htbirinet or 
btfieoriM, which may be employed hy itself, or lu the 
foym of a sulpbato, ae a substitute tor cjuiuioe. The 
seeds of the bibiru contain starch, wliioh is mixed with 
tt qpeoioB of decayed astriugeiit wood aud a certain 
quantity of cassava stnroh, and made into a kintl of 
bread by the South- American Indians. cymharum 
yields fbo substance oallod ’Brasilian aafAafraa. The 
ootylfdons of JSf. l^uehurgt major and minor, are iin* 
ported from Brasil, under the names of auatafraa-nuig 
and pwlMrium beam* They are used for iluvouring 
ohoQolate. 

Bsctab, nek'-tur (Gr.), a term applied in Greoinn 
mythology to the supposed drink of tho gods ; and it 
was believed that iliis nectar, which they never gave 
to mortsb, contributed much towards their eteri>nl 
esiltenoe. Aeoording to tho fables of the classic 
poets, it was a most delicious liquor, with properties 
far exceeding auytldug that murtuls could imagine, as 
it gave a beauty, bloom, niul vigour to all who imbibed 
Combioetl with tho ambrosia (which formed the solid 
food of the coda), it repaired all accidental iujuviea or 
decays which might assail them. 

UXOTABtlTK. [Seo AvrOPALUS.) 

HsupiEfKxxPLX-MAK uvAOTuaE,ns'-di(Sat. naeJl). 
— 'This simple but indispcuBaldo adjunct of civilization, 
however small its size, requires to be manipulated 
hy no fewer than 120 workmen before it is rcmly for 
. the housewife. The first operation which lion to hr , 
gone tbroogh is to reduce the best steel, by means of n J 
wire-drawing mscliine, to tho suitable diameter of tbr 
needle. The steel wire is brought in bundles to the | 
manufnotory, where it is tested by bcinf; reheated and 
plunged into cold water, after which it is snapped lie* 
tween the fingers in order to ascertain its quality. Thr 
wire that is the moat brittle is kept for a peculiar kind 
of needle, and the rest which has passed the tost is 
oolibred, in order to see whether it is equally thick all 
through and of the required gouge. The coils of wire are 
then cut by a pair of meohanioal shears into pieces of 
abouteight feet long, and again iutothe requisite needle* 
length. In order to out ItK) wires, only two successive 
incisions are requisite, and, coiia^acotly, the shears, 
by striking 31 blows in a minute, out in 10 hours fully 

400.000 ands of steel wire, which produce more thau 

800.000 aeeSlsB. After the wires are out, being more 
or less bent, they require to be straightened ; and 
tbeoiMratioB is thus performed They ere inclosed, 
from fi/KK) to 0,000 at a time, in two strong iron rings, 
and the bundle is nlsosd upon a flat smooth bench 
covered with a osst-iron plate, which has two grooves 
in it to reoeive the projecting oironmferenoe of the 
rings. Above the bundle ifl^hen placed another plate 
or rule, vUoh has likewisolMwo grooves to receive the 
rings, and by pressing this down two or three times, 
the wires are immediately straightened. The needles, 
now in their embiyo state, are then taken to the 
pointing-house, whs^, by means of some thirty grind- 
stones driven by a water-wheel, they aye to be sharp- 
ened. The workman seats himaau in front of the 

. grindstone (wbiell, on sooount of the rapidity of its 
^ revolutions, is inclosed with iron platet or bsods. 

1 having slits between for the Wire to be applied to the 
t ' ^neV, a^ aaiaing fifty or sixty wires between the 
r ^ thniAD aadfioreflQfierofhiBrightmd*ptsaentsoae«nd 
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of the -bundle -to t^yttindstone, by wfaudi means the 
ends era made ctmicSl. ’^Ms^ o^klicn It termed 
roughing dovn, and is pai^Dcmed withdut tbe aid of 
water ; hy which meana the ateel-dimt SCrioliiil^demmKae 
the eyes and lungs of workmen.' There are many in- 
vontioDs for preventing this cause of bad Ifsglto to 
tho neodlc-workcrs ; but they seldom adopt 
cautions, preferring logo along on the olajnas^nnd 
to do as their fathers did bidore them. Toe ndtos 
bring thus pointed, are then irsnsferred to the |uaa 
workshop, and arc cut in two, so as to form two sops- 
rate needles of equal length and quality, Bqx each 
ditfercnt size a siiuill copperplate » employed. It is 
nearly snuare, and has a turncd*up edge on two 
of Its sjucs; the one is intendod to repeivo all tho 
points, while tlic other resists the pressure of the 
Hhcars. Ou this plate a certain number of wires 
lire put with thi'ir points in contact with the bprder, 
and they are cut together flush with the plate, by 
means of a small pair of sheiira, moved iiy the knee of 
the workman. These even wires ore now taken to 
the Iteatl-JIaliener. 1'his workman, seated at a talde 
with a block of steel before him about then ioohes 
cube, takes up from twenty to i wen ty-flvojd|dlsis be- 
tween his finger and thumb, spreading like 
a fan, with the points i 'dcr tho ihuim^^e uysthe 
heads on tho steel blci und with a smiill flat-fheed 
hammer strikes a few • .•.ccisive blows upou them so 
118 to ilattcn them in .,'i instant. The heads having 
bccnino hardened by hammeriug, ore now anuealea 
hy heating and slow ccioling, aud uve handed to^ tbe 
piercuTf generally a child, who forms tho eye in a 
■^ocoTul by lading one Hide of the head upon a block 
Bice!, and' Iiy dri\ing a smuli punch through the 
ulhcr Hide with a smart tap of his hammer. Tho 
eyps arc then trimmed by driving the punch through 
tlieiTi again, and, afscr laying the needle with thq 
punch sticking through it upon tho block of ste^' 
hammering the head ou the sides, which canaes it to 
lake the form of the puuch. The next operator makes 
the groove at tho eye, and rounds the head, which be 
does will) a small flic. The needles being thus prepsred, 
lire thrown by tho workman, pell-meU, into a sort of 
drum or box, in which they are made to arrange tbem- 
*.clvo8 in parallel lines by means of a few dextsrqus 
Hhukes of the workiuau’s arm. Thev are now ready .to 
he tempered, for which purpose they are rangea <m 
Hhect-irou plates, gcuerally about thirty pounds weight 
at a time, containing from 250,000 to 500,000 Ae 
and are placed in a furnace, whence, after being k 
to redness, they ore removed, and immersed sud 
in a bath of tg>ld water. Some manufa Arers hest the 
needlesby means of immersion in melted lead. JPeUokii^ 
IS tho next operation, and it is the longest and most 
expensive process. This is eflected upon buudlss con- 
taining 50(1, IKK) needles, by a niiiunine, under the 
guidance nf one m;in, wlio can polish about.30 bund^ 
Ht once. The needles ore roiled up in.tiie bundles, 
covered with canvas in layers, with quartzose sand 
interspersed between the layers, which arosmeaMd with 
rape-seed oil. These packets are then exposed to the 
to-and-fro pressure of wooden tables, by which Uin 
needles are rubbed constantly together on every side* 
and get finely polished. They are than scaurod by ifte 
ofuk ; that is to say, after being worked during eiguiieen 
or twenty hours under the tables, the oeedlto ^ 
takeu out of tbe packets, and are placed in wipoden 
bowls, wJiere they are mixed with sawdust to aibsurh 
tho black grew. They are then put in a cask, whieh 
revolves by iwBbs of a handle aud axis, on Whioii it 
is supported in its frame, and some laore sawdust if 
added, aud the cask revolved rapidly until they are 
quite clean, and tho eyes are clear. Winnmoing u the 
next process, and itisaohieved by means of a meahani- 
cal ventilator, the same es is used for wifiaowinx oeiA* 
ojid the operation leaves the needles bright ana otear 
from all impurity. For the beat deaoriptious of 
needles, the three operationB of pblisfaiiig, eeouring, 
and winnowing, are generally pertormed at least den 
times. They are then sorted in the order qf weir 
polish, and the sorter eepamtee sU that heife broken 
points, beads, or other defeota. Afterwards they fto 
atvtded into quanUtlea for paoking up in the 
Uue paper pareebin whiiflil&eyareaSkMlly eeto, while 
the defective needUe go besik to tbe ;pewMr, toorder 
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ttoittlift oft^ft Min IftOlA. Vlift needlMf now oon* 
fliftil^wtftppod np in impen, inelotod in 
OQMifftUl iro fane off to tbe wnranonM, whenoo thop 
ftvotoU to Uie nniofta ioaannien. 

mriMut, DKOUWAiiioir ov m. {Ske 1 >iouva< 
mir Of Mb Kbbiiui.) 

IfftiUMii Dxsraro. (S»0 PmivckKBXiiLi.) 

Nb nXAT Esavo, iu tltf-e-St re^-no (Lot., that he 
maw not Imto the kingdom), in Law, ia n writ iatued 
•giunet t penon who owes an actually due equitable 
debt end ia neditnUng • departure from the realm, to 
proTent hie flight wnhout tbe queen's lioenae. The 
motion for tiie writ, except in some special eases, 
reqnirea to be aupported by an affidavit aa to the debt, 
and the defendant a intention to go abroad ; and the 
peraon when arrested may obtain hia liberty by either 
depoeitiiig the amount indorsed upon the writ, or by 
etaentiftg a bond, with two aufflcieut sureties in double 
that ind^ Aot leave the eountry. 



' (fl ee Lo gic.) 

KiaaxAr^Oijitmxe, A-tiv (Lat. ntgafitmt, 
negative, ft^ranups, 1 deny), those quantities in Alge- 
bra which are opposite to polritiw quantiiwt and which 
are eharaoterixcd by having the symbol — prefixed to 
them. The theory of negative quantities is attended 
with gnat diffieolty and many obstructions when it 
netenda to the higher branebes of mathematics. In 


the enretaion a— A, where a ia greater than A, the 
qnanti^ can readily be solved; but when wo have 
ft— A, where A ia greater than a, tho expression ia at- 
tended with much difficulty, as is also— a by itself. 
Tbe beat definition, and what is most natural, is that 
given Kewton, and followed by Euler, that negative 
Mantiuea are lets than nothing! the second dofiuition 
is nsoidly adopted with regard to mechanics, that 
negative quantities are aimilar to positive quantities, 
mfy that they tre taken in a contrary sense or oppo- 
■ite direction. D'Alembert, however, has shown that 
both these definitions lead to inaccurate notions. He 
observes : I#et there be the proportion 1 : — 1 :: -1 : 1, 
Which is true in its results, ooouuse the product of the 
meaaa must equal tho product of tho extremes, or, 
oi(M'eerftf. Now it must be cousidorod that if — 1 be 
less than nothing, it will be conscqnentlv much more 
less than the positive number 1. Thoretore it can be 
dedneed that the second term is less than the first, and 
eonseqaentlythe fourth he less than the third. That 
is to say, 1 wflrhe less than — 1 ; but it bdibecn proved 
to be greater than -1; conscqnentlv it will be both 
lose and greater, which is absurd. The only true in- 
terpretanon which wacan attach to a nc^atine quantify ^ 

Is uii^ His an absolute. quantity which does not eon- 
Ibnn to the system of reasoumg by which positive 
ijuftatities are governed, but that it relstes to another 
mstem in such a manner, that, in order to render the 
lormnlse fbr the first system applicHble to it, the sign 
which precedes it must he changed from + to — , or 
from — ’ to -I- . For instance, if y represents the dit'> 
lisrenee between a and s, it does not follow that by 
substituting — y for -by, tbe quantity represented by 
y becomes negative; but merely thnt of the two quan- 
tities ft and X, the one which was the greater in the 
ease iu wbish y has the sign becomes the smsller 
when the eymbol of y is ohsuged into — . {See In agx- 
ViBT QtTABTitiBB.)— ffsf. Feacoch's 4te«Aro. 

NflftsnvB SiOK, the algebraio «ign,4lontistiDgofa 
dftsb'iithiw — also called 

NMNMUABtB Ivnftvmara, orKeftOTiAiiniFAm, 
in Law, is usra to denote siieli docu- 
ments It am freely ostigiiable from one to another, as 
bills of cnbange and promissory notes. It is essential 
tothe negotiabflity of a biU between all persons, except 
the gevemaent, that the words ** payable to order," 
or 'Mo'bearer,'* or other aquivalatte words, be used, 
anlbdHfiiagthftJligftB to ftssign or convey the same to , 
third parflee. The mode of tranefer depends upon tbe t 
iM^lik^iohllianede iiego^abie.^ If psyable to the’ 
btefrtr, then H teasr hatrehtferred by mem defivary | 
but ifoHftinally peyeble to a petabnov his order^then 
SI is prop^ tratoftnlfio b/tedotoem«nt» beosttsbia 
fte other wto^'wfll ten {sbaftisr con*eg ft 


eekmr. They do notlneMlten/L- 

Ahyssiniftns, &e., Of nerthesw^'fMff'll „ , 

southern Africa. Their oharicMrliiM' 
luir ^Igr, ^ thMl, 

tnided, fomhead mtiiring, preperttoo^ lAHs r 
tiesabnormal. TheyoooaOTftboutone-bitf.gfJl 
out of Africa are found in tho United fllsiten,t 
Indies, Brasil, Fern, the Cape Verd iikmd^ 
bia, mostly in the Condition of daveiy. Tbi , 
became acquainted with negroes through teen 
of their rulers about 2900 b.o., and.r e pmse ff 

OD their monuments as early as 1600 a.o. | w hft ifi g/Wi' ' 

know that for nearly thirte-five centuries the ffMlw 

remained nnohang^. They wem unklOWft 
Oreeks till tbe seventh century B.o. In AJUob'W 
negro tribes have in general elevated tbemselffev^ftlig^;- 
•iilerably above tbe simple state of natnvsi, Mte^itt 
settled habitations, praotliing a rude egricnhumitedl 


. on certain ’manofacturos. They displiwgii|K- 
siderable ingenuity in tbe manufactui^ of weipito B y 
tlio working of iron, weaving of mats, elotbw ftgv ' 
baskets from dried grasses, in tee dressing of sphiiW' 
animals, structure of their huts and household uteMAlf,. 
and the making of various implamente. Their rcEglbit' 
is a species of letiohism, and they beUeve in gOod;fM 
evil spirits, witchcraft, charms and spells, Womens, 
and unlucky days, &;c. Though eruel to their eft^te ' 
and prisoners, and setting little value on huinftft4Ato* 
they are naturally kind-hearted, affectionate. hM' 
pitable to strangers, Unsuspeotiug, and ooromiMiifttttel 
of their joys and sorrows. They are of ft.ehecdMdig* 
position and passionately fond of ranaio. > Thftfr tM 
guages are deaenbed as extremely rude andimpHteoik 
almost destitute of construotion, and inm|^kbte ct 
expressing absiraotinns. < 

Ncbruiah, Book of, fic-Ac-mi'-dl, Is the tiflft of 
one of the books of the Old Teatament, whose author 
Neberniah, nourished about 444— 4(>5 B 0. Ho WfU 
sent by the Fersian monarob, to whom ho mwt OVp» 
liearer, to rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, after m 
return from the captivity, and ** to seek the wdfhto ^ 
the children of Israel.** The book, therefore, coiltidttft 
a narrative of the transaotions in which ho bom ft pvtoh 
cipal part, and tbe reforms effbeted by bim.‘ < It ' 
be divided into eight parts : — l. The depnFlavo"m 
Nehemiab from Shushan, furnished wHh • rc^id fvmfk 
mission to rebuild tho walls of Jornsaleui, and kill' 
arrival there (i. ii. 1—11) ; 2, an account of Iko^kkthl- 
iiig of the walls and g^^es of tbe city, notwithSteudlM 
tho olistncles interposed by the Bamaritans (it. Iff— 
iii.— vii . 4) ; 3. a register of tbe exileo who firotmtUrtfiM 
from l)ah;rlon, and an account of ohlatfons at Ik# 
templo (vii. A— 7.1) ; 4. a solemn reading of the linv ter 
Kara, at the feast of Tabernacles (vifi.) ; g.. ft ttotemij 
(ant and repentance of the people, and renew#! Of Ch# 
eoveiiMit with .lehovah (ix. z.) ; 0. a list Of thdiftu " 
dwelt at Jerusalem and in other oitfet, i ' 

succession of tbe high priests, chief Levltei , 

cipal singers (xi. xii. 1—20} ; 7. tbe dedioaMliA 
city walls (ni. 27—47) ; 8. tbe correction by J*'-'*-- 

I a . J i V! %.Z^M 


of abiisea which had ci^t in during hia obedtoC fl 
This l>ook was once connected wite, at ‘ ^ 
of, the book of Esra ; and hence tome i 
called it the second book of Esra or Eadmi, tefd I 
regarded that learned loribe as the ftuthoriif 
can be no ressonable doubt, however. that it’pfM. 
from Neheroiah, for its stM cad spirit, excgtolh' x 
portion, are wholly unlike. ura's. HMmifiiXr^Stf'uilV' 
questionably, and in tbe HMtect feaie» 
the earlier portion down to ehftpter'vi|.4^te# igmctof^ 
part of what follows being evMefttljr CCM^ted fhiii ' 
records. The eanonioBl Mcmeter-af teft wftlte^jft 
ettobUsbed by very mewiit tectinMMif . ;v 

NxLU«BiAG«JB,nF4iu»»Ar«ai'.ftft^,teBotkfllNiifftt 
bean ord. of tetf lAftiA' 

Aquatic barha with psiUHlf ' Ifsteto .Mpff i 
water, ud km lhte>]H|DMM- 

prMBtS^iitmSer ^ 








tiMllHViM*. iPriifrlBMM of muMTOM 1 or 2<0M»d«d^ 
vUot* of thl« ordMr wo 
sotlTM of liHEnffit 4Mr qiB&at wotort of tompirofeo oaft 
^pM jMjMw «n49M Bortbsm hwuiipbiaftb boiog 
iiMfe alnmajwt do Xadio. Tharo it but one geniu, 
OonMdf JlTflfMfiMai, wbiob inoludw throe epeoJes. The 
■ml wmetlBf plont ia N, tpeoionmt the Ihiit of 
Mekdo^oommoiily eonaidered to have been the Egyp- 
Ppthegorea, oud the flower thb lotua ao 
jna^iqmeiiled oo the monamenta of Egypt end 
toiijUi ?nie pbuil* however, ia no longer found in 
Ihoogh eoiumon in Indil. The leaf and flower- 
lu oontein o large numbor of apirul vesaela. Tboao 
> eKtvaeted and bunit aa wiokajn the aaored lainpa 
of the BSndooa on great and aoleinn occaaioua. 
XTbliucbxuic. {Se^ previoua article ) 

Kbic. dob., «em kotif ia a contraetion of the Latin 
worde fUMona aoMtrudio 0 iite, no one oppoaiug, or 


VBXCBAir Giiraa. (i^eGiuna, Fvnijc ) 

Kbboobba, ne^mo$^-e>r& (Gr. aema, a thread, and 
Hrm^ horn), • claea of dipterous insects, including 
thoeo< which have long flliform anleniiic. In this 
feOdlpt the antemno usnally consist of from fourtceu 
to eitt^ points. They are either flliform or n6ta<'eous, 
fregnentlj nalry. particularly lu the mtilos, and much 
lc»|W than the head. The body is oloitguliul, tho 
head amaU and rounded, the eyes largo, t lie proboscis 
■aUflOti and either abort and terminated by two large 
or pfologiged into a eip)ion-bke tube, with two 
•attecior palpi inserted at its busc, usnuliy flliform or 
aetaeeotis, and composed of four or ibo joints. The 
Mierasw thick and elevated, the wings are ubUmg ; the 
hidterea are entirely exposed, and are apparently 
BffiKNapanied with aUtco (little wings). 'I'he alKlonicii 
la elongated, and moat ooiumouly formed of mne 
■annfli it terminates iu a point iii the foiiialc, hut 
it thtoaer at the end, and fiiriiished with hooks in (he 
BB^a* The legs are very long nnd slender, and arc 
Draqnently used ns instrimicnta by winch the insects 
IM balance themselves. They are found at nearly 
•very season of the year, and usually flit together in 
dm air in numbers. The Inrvo) are always elongated, 
>s^ resemble worms. They have a large head, and a 
mouth furnished with parts analogous to inuxillte and 
lips. They always change thoir nkiii to become iiynipha. 
Tna latter, sonietimes naked and sonietmics inclosed 
iaeocoasra construoiod by the lurne, approximate in 
ibeir figure to tbo perfect insect; they also preaeiit 
iha eiternal organs, and complete their mcLanior- 
phocis in the usual manner. They have lrc<(ucntly, near 
the bead, or on the thorax, two organs ofreapi'ratiun, 
Msembling tubes. The family J^^eutocera is conixiosed 
ef the genera C'uZe^r and Tipula of Limueus. (ihVc 
Kobqpxvo.) 

NiotiOOB, wc-ot'-o-fe (Gr. neei, new; Zocos, word), 
algniflca the invention of new words or jihrasos, for 
the purpose of expressing ideas which are cither new 
0t have hitherto beau badly expressed. As progress 
is made in the sciences, the arts, and the various 
bramfliea of industry, in any particular couutry, (ho 
extensioil vif its language is a matter of course, and is 
in itself a eomplete record of the national advance. 
There are certain generally recognized etymological 
rules according to which alone new words mav be 
properly fotroduced into a language ; and when these 
are obmved, the adoption lu new words may be 
B||wdad as a social benellt. 

KdorBimw, n^-o-fUte (Gr. arcs, now, and plutton, 
groviib), in the Eleuoiuean and other mysteries, was a 
tsm apulied to such aa had been newly initiated, and 
BRnong tne ear)y Chrislia>na it was applied to those who 
had newly turiiiod tlrom he.atbeuiam and adopteil the 
priiMtplea of the Ohriatiau 'ihorch. It was also applied 
ta BOW priests, or those just admitted into orders, or 
MTioes ia monasteries w nunneries, and ia still by 
Boman Cathohe Bkissionaries applied to converts bom 
we heathen. 

^ BxA-FtaneiirxsFa, iuP-0-fM*4on4tbt a aohool of phi- 
lo^hen whofionrished in Alexandria during the 3rd, 
«th, and gtB stetttwriee, and whose founder is by tome 
\ yowled to have been Philo Judmue, who Hved in 
eeatum mA bf others^ Ammoniua Saooas, 
jlP^trho commeiie^ hie phSkiMmbio teaebinga about the 
oommeueenMat Bf nentury, Takbg tbe 


inib)ini«r.doebrlDeaof Pts|pae#,l 

nod Ariav 

totic on all laadic^ points of apoeBlaliiMb JtMt nbio bar* 
monize the Graeuui and OrimM aams of thoogfl^ 
Writers oa the history of pUlosoahy baeeAtvwed 
Keo-Platonism into several periodsj the shnidest 
division being that which grouf» them wider the hgad 
of EelgoHe$, or immediate disoiplee of Phflo Jttdsnis } 
and Myvfict, tbe disciples more or lose uamediote of 
Ainmouius Saooas. Keo-Flatonism sought to Uend 
in one grand system all aystems of phikMOphgi all 
syaiems of religion; but alter having made a conipso- 
iniec with so much, one enemy reniiuned with vheinit 
would not liear of peace— -and this was CbiistiaiiiUyj 
the great oiTenco of Christianity being, in the.oyea ox 
the Nuo-Platonists, that it was not equally tractable 
with other religions schemes, but asserted ite ctaiam as 
the only true robgiou. A fierce conflict, oonaequentlj, 
(uok place between Neo-Platonram and Ohriatiaiiity ; 
but the funner, driven to and fro amid its naaj and 
diM^nnlled doctrines, had m the latter an oppoaont 
whieh stood strong in oneness of idea, sim|dioiw, and 
purity of aetiLiment, and before the middle - 4^ tmfith 
centiirv Noo-Plalonisrn vanished, after BUuk 

into what was litl' better than an uatfiuilifi^ seep- 
tK'isni. The voliiv T Beo-PIatoniom cunsisted in As 
cmdouvoiir to pre ■ the whole treasure of every 
system of pluloao|>/y ; sinco it is, iu truth, ea advanoo 
of philosophy, to have gained a large store of differsoit 
ul<>)in, Slid a wide review of tho diflereut directions of 
Xihilosuplncol thought. 

Ki.rK>-TirACK«, ne<>p€H*ihai^‘ae~e (from Gr. «c, not; 
prufAux, grn'f), iu Dot., the Pitcher-plant fom., a nat. 
ord. of Ihcohf Udone»t sub-class MoHQvhL'jmpdem^ Ber- 
haoeoiisur sotnew hat shrubby plants. Leaves alternate, 
and teniiinuted by a pilcher-shaped striioture, pro- 
vided with HU artioiilutiHl bd. Flowers toruunal, zace- 
niose, duvcious; calyx inlerior, with d divitiona; 
stHiiieiiR collected into a column ; anthers 3-eeUed, ex- 
trt>r'4e, uHuullylC; ovary superior, 4-anclod, d-eaOed. 
Fruit capsuUr, 4-ceiled, with looulioulai dehiscance. 
Seed very minute, numerous, alhuminoits; emlMyo 
wUh fin ‘inforior radicle. There is but oae genua, 
Kepa-nUi^gf w hieh ineludee about Id species, nativdl of 
swampy ground in China and India. 

JS Ki'ENTKE, ne-pen'-ihg, a word adopted from the 
Greek, uignilyiug a drink coloiilated to banish tbeie> 
lUfiuhranec of grief and enliven 1 he spirits. The first 
mention of it is in the Odyssey of Jflunier, who desotibee 
fleliMi os administering it to Telemacbus, and i^tee 
that, bhe Lad learned the art of inakiag itfiromP^- 
daniua, wife of Thonis, king of Egypt. Of moaera 
poets, Milton and Pope are tho principal who bave 
albulod to it. 

NErnKLTUKt, ne./e^Ze-Hm, in Bot., a gen. of the 
nat. urd. Supinduceat, yielding tbe deliciouB fruit of 
China and the Indian arohix>«tago, known undsv the 
names of Jdtohit Lonpun, and Jiuntbutan, 

Kai'nitiris. iSe«’li.iuvuY8, Lisbases OB SSB«} 

NEroTi!»ai, nc'-yc^'icm, a term derived from tbe 
Latin word nrpot, a nephew, first used in ^^y in 
reference to tho anxiety generally displayed byt^e 
popes to enrich and aggraiuiixe their nephews. Its 
uit^Huing has gradually become extended, anditiiMW 
generally ap^died to persons bolding publio omeefiv 
who endeavour to advance tbe interests of tbshr Mo- 
tions, whether nephews or not, at the public expapse. 
Nepotism has in all ages and all ceuntriosexoitauAeat 
indignation/ but tho famous eesayiat Addison dmenda 
it, on the ground that, aa it led to tbaeouceqtratioD of 
great wealth in the handa of oertain famiUei^ it was 
tbe means of onridiuig Rome with Bpleudid palaces 
and vast ooUeotiona of fine arts. 

Nbptubb, nepf-tuM^' in Astroo., a nama giwoB to 
the most remote of the members of our planstary sgi^ 
tern. The discovery of this planet, by ineaaa of aa 
investigation comseruiiig oertatu i>ertarfaatioiia which 
were observed in tbe movement of tbe ueighbooriag 
planet Uranna, must always ataad forth aa esie of the 
most brilliant eeienfc^ fisate ou fieociL About forty 
years after the diaeovevy of tbe plaaai Uxaiiiia hr Sic 
W. Ueracbeh new tablepof that planet mgm m^habed 
hrBoav4Mrd.tbeBrenBhistxotonBB..lB4iheEi>lrnto« 
tiott to tbeae tab^ an nnMptotefi setolt -BM au- 
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>iBereaae 

till wbtm the orror in limgitude nraounted to at 
tunehne half anriirate of tfMioe. In 1843 the sabjeot 
nm invoetignted by Mr. J. 0. Adams, of Bt. 

Jola^B Ooume, Oambridga, and iu Ootober, 1843, bo 
oidled nt the Itoyal Ob«erTatory,aDd loft a paper men* 
tieiiinf the following olementa of the planet, which he 
bad-artived at by a oloao and rigorous caluulation. 

Idaah dittaoee from the cmn, the earth's 
, dUtanoo being repreoeuted by unity 38*4 
3iean tidereal motion in 383*25 days ... V' 

Moan longitude October 1, IBIS 323^ 34/ 

Xongltado of perihcUou 313'^ 55' 

Xooeittrioity OIBIO 

Maaa (that of tho sun being unity) 0‘0(X)](136 

Ringnlaiily ttuough, at the same time, M. Leverrier, in 
l^nee, wae pursuing inrestigations in the saniedirec* 
tion,eaid bad also pointed out that a planet of similar 
density would be found in the same direction. On the 
S13rd of Beptombor, IHKi, M. Lewrrior wrote to Dr. 
Gelle, one of the astronomers at the lioyalObscrvatorii 
at Berlin^ announoing to him the result he hitd arrived 
at, and requesting him to look for the disturbing 
planet in or near tlie place assigned by his oalculutiun. 
ila did eo, and on that rery night actually found it. 
A star of the eighth magnitude was seen by him and 
M. Enoke, in a situation where no star wus marked os 
eadstingin Dr. Bremiker’s chart, then recently pub> 
liahed by the Berlin Academy. The next niglii it was 
found to have moved from its place, and whs thiTefore 
certsinlj a planet. Neptune is not visible to the 
naked eye; its sidereal revolution is completed in 1G4 
yesm aM 808 days ; and its greatest distance from the 
sna » 8,895 millions of miles. 

Ninrea. ( Sm N bbyovb Htbtk u. ) 

NubtopB Disbabxb, ner'-tnoi.—Of the numerous dis« 
orders to which the human frame is liable, there ure, 
IierhapB, none which exert to extensive an influence, 
and are at the same time so little understood, us the 
whfde class of nervous diseases. The uert ous sysinm 
is the presiding and govoruiog power uf the whole 
anhnai machine. Whe.ther the patient sleeps or 
vnakBs^ aote or ehffbrs, all that he dues nr feels is through 
It not only governs individual parts, l>ut< 
harmoniees the aetion of all, binding together the 
TuxiouB portions by the strongest ties of sympathy, ho 
that well-being of one promotes the general good, 
and one cannot sutter without aflectnig all. The suf- 
fermgs nnd disorders to which it is liaVde are eo varied 
in their sonroee, so uncertain iu thoir nature, degree, 
and eomblnatton,— are attended for the most part with 
atleh diflbrefit lesions, if attended with any, that they 
age aelt only difficult to describe when first observed, 
but eren more ao to recognize when they recur. Con- 
necting ae does this system the mental with the 
piiyaiesl, the diseases affecting it 'are not confined to 
the body, bat invade the province of the mind itself. 
Nervont diseases are properly divided into etriicturnl 
and fanotional d meases of the nervous system; the 
IbroMr nriaing from some morbid change or lesion in 
the MVe atractuies, tlie latter including those in 
whickilwre is no morbid ehanM or lesion to account 
for the ^fmptoms. Btructnral diseases may be divided 
Those of the brain and spinal cord, and their 
eoveriaga or ro»nbraoee ; and |^. diseases of the nerves. 
The bfuiU'Wid spinal eord are enbjcrot to diseases 
arffroting Cheir niembraaes, their substance, and tbefr 
Idond-wesiela. (fhe Bmiiiir, DnsiBBs or ran.) Dis- 
eaiaea df the nerves themsalTea are not numerons. 
They may arise from inflammation of the delicate 
fibrous Chesitb wbjch envelops the nerves, from fbe 
dnrejopment of 4ttaiottrs near the origin or along the 
wCuaEve, or amid the rstmlloatioM of the newee; or 
fi^m the bulboBS mppmmk of the en t rss ri tiee oSi 
ffivided nerves, ooemying after nmjraitalloli^ and esnsiiig { 
pahMstiiinus. 1?hofiinetioiial(iMBsesortheBsevotei: 
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systemteaiitfoakthimi^^ 
ensltsd eonffittew ^ tbeprhBSst te mid# 
ttsBSof iluMyttMi viii^ smmb MHtsBtiof 
They may beennmtestsd ssIbUM .. 

varieties of iieardgia,iwhioh sMindspeBdeote 

of the nerves or their centree <«m STjl^ 

The various forms of insanity and g 
where no morbid change ocents ini 

count for the symptoms.--3. The varioas t 

mental and moral perversity, oonstitutilig the'dtti 
known as hysteria, convulsions, paralytis Of • 
and motion, &o.-~4. Delirium txemens, tbit ^ . 
ment of the nervous functions maaifsatsd ^ a 
illuBiona, hallucinations, mania, and mnaeniar, i 
bling, which arises from exhaustion of tbe>^“' 


n the M 


lower produced bv prolonged stimnlation sIm 
1 . Chores, or St. Vitus’s dance, an affectiosi teg 
generally in young girls, and ooudstiag in faw 
eontractions of the voluntary musdea, and 
been gmphiosllvtleaoribed as **inBamiy oftlmmfmljfiit - 
— 6. The oonvulpionsaud paralyses that ocoorlnidiftn^ ' 
and childhood, from the irritation of teething, or jkotti 
gastric aud iniestinal deriingemouta.’*-7. Tetatrai^,. dfv 
lucked >jaw, a rigid npasm or the volnntavy nwtSWUi; 
arising from an exalted state of the reflet 'fdnothm ft 
the sinnal curd, sometinios apnntaneoiis, but 
quontly the result of lacerated wounds. Hydro|dluQbih 
may be included under this head.— 8. The 
curious derangement known ns catal^y and ecstatyif 
Kpilo)>sy » sometimes a purely funotiom, soowtiOM 
au organic diMeuBu. These several diseases will hs 
found described under thoir apecial heads ih -othm 
parts of tins work. It is one of toe remarkable fsstitlraB 
of mental diHordvrs, that they are frequently Mitailcd 
by mimicry or imitation. Tne treatment of aawoiiA 
diBcases often embarrasses the scientiUc praotiticnsg 
and rebists the most skiltul applications. Tlie partioalag 
nervine mcdioiiica which ytore formerly conridcrad as 
apeuillc remedies in such oompUiuts have baon givtel 
up, and the mode uf treatment is now more genenft 
and rational, being directed to the rostoriiig and 
Mtreiigtlicnirig the general system bymeaus of nottriiAt* 
ing fiHid, gcuiJe oieroise, bathing, tonics, Ac. It 1^ 
been held that the advance of civilization and intiial* 
gence lias rendered the uervea more irritable, swd 
therefore meu'o liable to be diseased ; but* mote 
quent cause uf nervous maladies u to be found in fbt 
cxcesHive use of Icrmouted liquors, wine, tea, coffsiB, 
Ac., which inipair the tone of the $l( m*ch, and 
gno rise to vtinuus forniH of nervoun disease* Beridite 
ulloiition to the BUte of the body, it is of the UteBam 
iitipuHaric'o to strive to maintaiu a calm and wmEowkl 
state of mind, one not easily disturbed by the CrpiiM 
and accidents of life. TJie mind and the body 
callv act upon each other and promote each otiieriSA 
healrh. Tlio elements of mentil discipliiie whicll^ JU' 
steadily jiursued, fail not to conduce not only tO bsa|||t 
of miiiil and boily, but also to enduring comfbrt luM 
happiness, arc "the subjugation of gross BppeiltiML 
the suboriliiiatioD of ail turbulent or viuleat mcral'jtill' 
mental emotions ; the cultivation of tlie gentle.. B m 
contemplative feelings, best oultivated iw ‘donMsClg 
lib* and in rcUned social intercourse; nod fhe rSj|il[kM[ 
but modenate application of the luteliectnal .peWeats 4d 
some dr(ii)!^e object or set of objects worthy Ofgtixsdli.** 
— Zb*. JfWtatM. ' M ;\i, 

Nbkvous Svbtbv, in Anat. and Fbysid»^AiBbL 
that portion ol the organism of man l>y which tbti 
is brought into connection with tha lihyateal.'j 
The nervous system cooeists of two porriottSjpT < 
tuent systems, —the cerebro-splnal sad tb#8yH9ililtili||^ 
or gaibgRoiitc. The cerriiro-apioal system idMlhdMIiQ^ 
brain and spinal cord, wHh the nsrvea vroctsdllBiliB^ 
them, and is denouiuatedbf 'Bioliat tfai nmoQsimni 
of animal life. It inelndM those nsf voua otMl likdW 
through which are performed fho B«v<|iiu ffim 
with which the niUid is more immddisAicly t 
M those relating to sensation and volltioit* ^ 
tbetic cr gshglionic system, netted I 
WOOS system of orgimlc Ulis,OoseiMs 
gUa cxteBdiBg ibom Che ofantatthe'I 
each aid* Of tbo^ vertelHnl etibntite ,i 
Btevw with geiH^ ptoeaild te 
^ j,ahidQa^, end 
TlmaovwilergsattfUii^^ 








ttdjf tikftt MiVOod ViHt 

^akmm ifne aJMMfot, wa t|H» im ^dStfot 

AStoriiniidsC^ fronn th^«rCAiMit ta HM Bon of Men. 
Hanot he oUeetod t« the Tbgin Mtiy btiniroi^lod the 
mother of God, beetniM It tm only iht hamen natora 
of Chriffc thttiffse horn of her, sarhift that God oould 
' heiilitr bo bom nor die. Hio opinions were vigorously 
eonibttibdby 8t. Cyiil, biihqp of Alozandria, and wore 
coodtihtiodV aevond oouneHs, If estorius himself being 
declarod guilty of hlaephemyf deprived of his bishopric, 
and sent into banishment. His followers, however, 
eonttnued to inereeae, and his doctrines were propa- 
nteairfhronghout the Bast, particularly in Persia. A 
latnottalfeBtoHan school wsa established at Nisibis, and 
befot’o the dose of the 6th century the heresy had 

S iread over Chaldea, Assyria, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, 
0 . In 1651 a dispute arose among them respecting 
the eleotion of a patriarch ; and at that time a seetiou of 
them became reconciled to the Church of Home, and 
their j^riareh was consecrated by the pope. These 
tnited liestorians arenow commonly known as Chal* 
dean ChriStiattB, and are under the patriarch of Baby- 
lon. The non-united Kestorians still remain as a dis- 
tinct body, and inhabit principally the western part of 
Persia, amounting to about 70,000. 

NnrLS. (See Ubtica.) 

fisnLE-SAHH, we<'-<2-rdaA (Lat. «r2«carta), in Med., 
is a disease oharHcteriaed by a rash, or erupticui of the i 
Cbin, attended with intense itching, and taking its name 
from the close resemblance it bears to that produced by 
the stinging of nettles. The eruption connists of little 
solid emnenoes of irregular outline, but generally 
Toundiah or oblong, and cither white or red, or (which 
is most eommon) both red and white; the whiteness 
oeottpylng steadily the central and most projecting part 


aBbeted apots. No part of the body is ozempt from 
aettle-rasn. There are two varieties of this disorder, 
one of which is regarded as acute, tho other as chronic, 
ind Oilber persistent or intermittent. The acute form 
is iksually preceded or attended with feverishness, and 
a fedibg of general uneasiness, headache, nausea, aud 
womitlng. In general it appears in tho morning, van- 
ishes in the course of a few hours, and perhaps resp- 
pesn ^gsin twice or thrice daring the day. It usuHliy 
disappears entirely in six or eight days. The chronic 
form of this complaint is intractable and ditiicnit to 
remove, eoming and going for a lengthened period, 
butwHh little or no feverishness. In most cases, pro- 
bably in all, this disease arises from some derange- 
ment, manifest or latent, of the stomach, and it may 
fteouenfly be trooed to the use of some particular 
ortHdes of fbod ; as shell-flsh, oatmeal, musbraoms, &c. 
It levery rarely fatal, and the treatment is sininle. 
Tho mat thing is to ascertain and avoid the oil'ending 
artielo of food ; and by means of a light diet and mild 
iMEitivo medioino, the disease may usually be got rid 
Of te a fsw days. An emetic is frequently ot great 
Sorvieo in expelling the ofi'ending suUtance. A few 
groins of ’rhubarb, or rhubarb and magnesia, takeu 
«s^,Jeatbefoi ‘ 


Urn blood, ea^% fim' mim of moririv 
IntenMttehti.tu 

and abnitid isTiibdog^ittwi sbdlDtiognr 
its eharaoter, and oReifgiiito ecoiuaialsihgi; 
excited by the slightest axtemal iiopveesjk)A^ .itwK»ii- 
dom aggravated by Arm pressure on tho purtfVHdinlibO 
oontrary, often relieved tnerebj. Tho treatmOlitpU S iii 
sarily depends mneh upon tho oauee wbsuco 
oceds. iVhen it arises from an enfeeMod op ‘ 
rished state of body, tonics, nourishing dieti aAftnM^ 
door exercise are to.be employed ; and in tbttiglMP 
oaeee the treatment bee to be directed tpremovhMtlNi 
oauses from which it aiiringa. Where it depsnfle-'dU 
the presaure of tumours that nan be removod, 6h# 
will generally disappear with tho removal of .tbufdim* 
In inflammation ot the nerve-eheath, loesd' oosme^ 
irritation by cupping, blisters, issues, isetQBS|'^>'W.», 
usually gives relief; end generally affects a oato. 
porary relief in all forms of neuralgia msy bwohiMid 
by the administration of powe rfttl an(^aes»,ub«bir- 
piiine, used either externally or intccnally,' 
Nkuboptxha, ntt-rqp'-te^a (Gr. wetowiH O aSSf** 
and pferon, a wing), one of the great oUstes iqto'srimh 
the insect world is divided. It oomprisee ibu 4mUv 
gon-fiiee^ Majf^Jliea, aud similar sfiectea. Tho JVfefgg. 
tera are distinguished by their two upper wings, Wmpb 
are membranous, generally naked, diaphanoaf,,.utid 
similar to tbe under ones in texture ami propupities; 
they are also distinguished by the number of fbese 
organa, as well as by their mouth, whiok iaeithovilted 
for mastication or else furnished with xnalidiblea rad 
true maxille. The abdomen is destitute of a fUng, 
and is merely furnished with an ovipositor, Tbvr 
antennieare usually setaceons, andeompoBodof mnae- 
rmis joints. They have two or three simplo ^t|,^rad 
the trunk is formed of three segments uuttod >iiga 
single body, distinct from the abdomen, and bsUliig 
six legs; the first of these segments is usus^y vuty 
short, and in the form of a collar. The nuaiW .of 
joints in the tarsi varies. The body is usually fk>Ufg^, 
and with rather soft, or with slightly squanoqe tsigu- 
ments ; the abdomen is always sessilie. Many t^'ibsfo 
insects are oarnivorous in their first state and ih lbidr 
last. Some merely experience a somi-motenMifEI^ 
Bis, 'the rest a complete one ; but the larvm havowMO- 
rally six hooked feet, which they employ to.resdiGlihir 
food. Cuvier divides the nouropterans into fbU^dlf- 
ferent varieties, whioh bo oharactorues «■ follows 
Carnivorons iusocts subject to a senu-metamorphpiMi, 
with aq^uatio larvn ; 12. carnivorous insects subject 
a complete metamorphosis, with either ^ustio <h^ w- 
restrial lHr\n; 3. oaruivoroas or omnivorous torrls* 
trial insects, subject to a semi-metamorphosis 4. 'h«- 
bivorous insects, subject to a complete metenM^bcuu, 
with aiiuatio larvae that oonstmet portable dwotliiigs. 
The first fnniily is termed the SitbuUeorme$t ' oom- 


hast before breakfast and just before dinner, have 
boeil found to oure ohronic oases of long stsndiiig. 
'Dusting the itching surfhoo with fiour will bo found to 
afi^rd temporary relief. 

NBVUAiiati, «iu-r2U'*;e-d (Or. iievron, a nerve, and 
oigMf pain), is an inereased and perverted senaation 
in • nerve, arisingfrom some disease affecting tbe func- 
tion or etructure of the nerve or its centres. It is thus of 
two kinds,— 'funetlonal, when unconnected with organic 
lesion at any part of the nerve's course or at the ner- 
vous eontrea, or, aa ia more (requeiitly the case, struc- 
tnrol, oonnected with coma organio chauge, acute or 
ehirtmie, mote frequently tbe latter, at some part of 
the verve's course or at the Mrvoua eontros. Tbe 
eansoa of nonralgih are various, and generally ob- 
scure. They may be either uonstitutional or local; 
tbe former ariaipg from some enfbebled stetoof the 
hodyor Ml' in^verishod eonditioa of the bkmd, the 
]attisriirani''infumniatjon of the enveloping sheath of 
tho nerves^ or the-devsIopRieat of tiiMoun near or 
wteg their Ooorse. It may^oionbe Orated by theolr* 
Mila&oii of poisonora areretion^ os nxooi m, 
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The first fnmily is termed the BicbuUcom«$t ‘ mhO- 
posod of the order Odenata of Fabrkius, wd- Of. 
genus Ephemera (which «ee). Tbe second Isoll^.ill 
composed of tbe Flanipennetf eomposed ^ tho flKNraB 
Pauorpatig of Latreille ; and the jpUetpennet, forirailof 
tho genera Phryffanea of Linnsras, belong to tliolnira 
family. (See DhaooV’WVY, EFHSllSBA,MAy«ii^« J^) 

Nxutbs, nu'-ter (Lat., neither), in Gram.,^.inp^io 
tliiit gender of nouns whioh is neither iiiast{uhliO;.|tatt' 
feminine. Heuter verbe, also oalled 
tboso which represent or give effect in Udimiraitra # 
condition or operation,— I 4 * 0 , {dvs suco[lr»m 
OD GsAifUAB.) ;/ 

Nsutbal Bonus, in CbeBk«iirat|«11^1M 

are those which exhibit neither an Mkaline ngv 'BB 
acid loaotion, and whioh neither aet ns Wfr jUfOi 
acids. * In organio chemistry they are generit^ d"' 
ringuisbed by tbe absence or the final a atlrarad^' 
tbe word; such, for instance, so pareffin, tkatthfiwib»,‘ 
sleawD, salioin, benzol, and many otiMsrf,, TtoliihttA' 
their compounds by the displacement of. onp orfiMns 
of those atoms by one or bom atonte dC 'hotte^oSNW 
substance. v . 

I NBUTZAiiiTr, nu>frH^-e*te (Lat. w«nffrA4BftmM3lin^ 
[ Intaraational Law, is the impaftiaLpfoitioa fbgimmd 
by one nation with regard. io.oibort'Tjltulntew ramr. 
A neutral natton inay rrador gfirsinis iff'iXSuikmm 
belfigeirate wUehdorat Braera^ 

^ •«»( IM A 

:witktNiipi,«n*, «r 
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Newfowiiii aaiiA Pog 

tvw^f eDt»»<td loto iHpftaiJifillik In U 


aW iMiM ^ ^ 

MootamwMfaikmil! of ibo Worr^A neutml oMobit 
fim to ono iiiiait it tiMBUowod to 

(SkB XilW €fW B(MXtb'K9,‘\ 

ItjHWvoinrotjm Boo, ^yf-founi-lUnd, % well-known 
and '^iondid ▼arieh' of tbe eaoina race, remarkable 
for ito lireDdlbi, noDlUty of obaracter, aagaoity, and 
attaOkttoilt to ito maetar. There ia no doubt tbat tkie 
dot dorifed Ita origin from tbe large Spaniah doge 
wld^ Wero introdneed into Ajnnrioa by the early 
diadbrarara ; and that from thence it waa brought over 
to Jtovope. The nativea of Newfoundland mode them 
dcsir f^gea and oarta, and pat them to other daffra* 
diM uaaa. The rigourn of the climate, and the ditll* 
otuly of procuring food for the doga, wore, however, 
uoiktourabie hoth to the production of iitiuibera and 
the fall development of the frame. 1'he Englinh variety 
baa tmen ao omtivated tbat it ia widely diiTerent, both 
inehepe, alee, and appearance, from the original atook, 
whieh ia'now ertincl in Newfoundland. Many anec> 
dotoe are related of the Newfoundland dog’a ooiirage 
in laving lives, ao much ao that he ia esteemed one of 
the moat honourable members of the Untuane Society. 
The tollowibg anecdote with regard to hia intelligence 



mwrouirnLAirs ooa. 

laeitracted fromJeaae’a ** Anecdotes of Doge** r— A 
gentlemaii of SnfTolk on an ezcuraion with his friend, 
waa aMeodad by a Newfoundland dog, which soon 
batNgne the aujhgect of converaation. The maatcr, after 
a warm eulogium upon the perfeotiona of his canine 
favohrite, aaaured hu companion that he would, upon 
reoeiviag the order, return and fetch any article he 
abouldl leavo behind, from any distance. To confirm 
thii ealertion, a marked shilling was put uiulor a largo 
square atone by the aide of the road, being first idiown 
to the dog. The geuUeuen then rode on lor three 
miTai. when tbedog received theaigual from Ins master 
to Mtmm for the ahilling he had been seen to put under 
the atone- The dogtorned back; the gentlemen rode 
on aild raaahed home} but to tboir surprise and disup- 
poioimenlt the hitherto faithfnl mesaonger did not 
return tiutrihg toe day. It afterwards appeared that 
he had gone to the place where tbe shilling waa depo- 
sited, but the etone Ming too large for hu strength to 
remov^k ke had atayed howling at the place till two 
hoxeenuen riding by, and attracted by his seeming dia- 


ohjtot of ^ d^a aearoh. The dog toilowed their 
horses fbx twenty mile*, to an inn where they stopped, 
Temaiiied undlstorbed in the room where they sup- 
ped. Mowed the chambermaid into their bedchamber, 
and aemeted blioaelf under one of the beda. Tbe poa- 
veesor of the ahUliKm hung hia touusera upon a nail 
' r ^he bedstdej but wmu the travellere were both 
^'eep, the dpgtobk thtmto hia mouth, and leaping i 
t of the witidou!,, whieh ttoe^lefl open on aoeount.of 
rAeat, reachM ^ home of hia master ah four' 
^ \ to the ttemiing with toe pfiu hnhad made free 


matoed ahiStog. n watoh endijiotoep, toekwgi 

upon being admtieed, when Cbo, whole , 

soon unrayeHed, to the wbSirttiott of aU 
The Newfonndland dog 1^ in temper, m genwoBaeg 
he ia brave, and never tTranntoea overdogcemaUerthait 
himself. s! 

Nxw - JlttVSAlIX CBVIOB. (%• SwOtAKHailphi^ . 

aiSKB.) 

New PLiTOKzan. (See Nao-Ptaxoimve.) 

NKWBPi.rttit8, nure'-jKii-pera, are a claas of Iftonijr 
publications issued at short and stated intervals, ana ’ 
containing intelligence of passing events. Borne xefrg 
the origin of newspapers to the aeta diuma (which ssey 
of the ancient Bomaiis i but tbe exact nature of these 
publications is somewhat doubtlul. In roodenBturope 
the newspaper makes its first appearance in Touioe 
during the war waged by that republic against the 
Turks in IGG3, when written Bbeets of news were ofreu* 
luted by the government ; and eventually these were 
issued regularly once a month. (See G-szsttb.) It , 
waa formerly believed that newspapers ware fint esta-' 
blished in England about the time of tlie Hpanish Ar* 
mada, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; bat the 
specimens preserved in the British Museum, and long 
regarded as authentic, ' -e recently been proVad to 
bo forgeiies. The first . .hantio English newspaper, 
as far as is now known, 'tas imned on 23rd May, ln22, 
and entitled ** The Weekly Newe from Italy, Getmatiy, 
Ao., London, printed by d. B., for Nicholas Booma 
and Thomas Archer.'* Before this time it had been the 
cMMtom for gi*put men to have each his news letter- 
writer, whose duty it was to keep his mister or patron 
w'ell informed, during his absence from court, of ail tbs^ 
waa transpiring ; and this duty at length passed into a 
calling ; and an "lutelligenoe office" cstabluhed, which, 
by means of thuse letters, circulated the news amongita 
various oustnnicra. Afterwards, about tbe beginning of 
the 17th ceniiirv, small quarto pamphlets of news be- 
gan to be QccH'oorislly publislieil ; as IfeteeHjhm Sfioine, 
Ifetcee out of Holland, Ac. The fir^t attempt at par- 
liamentary reporting in a newspaper was made in 
1(>4>1 ; the llrsl odu^rtisemeiit was inserted in 1048, an^ 
the first paper exclusively devoted to advertisemantit 
and shipping iulelligeiice appeared in 1057. At first, 
Dtiwsptipcisi treated chiefly of foreign aOuirs ; but on 
the breaking out of tbe civil war, in the time of 
Charles I., home politics excited attention, and uuma- 
roiiB partiHun sheets were published advocatang the 
views of one party or another. These chiefly appeared 
under tbe titles of Mercuries, Intelligencers, BiucnalS'; 
and among the most distinguished of them ware the 
Jllenuriug Bntannicue, itfiercMrius PragmaiicuMf Met" 
ruHiie Pohticiie, and Mercuriin Aulicue. Among tho 
most distinginslied editors of this period wereNednam, 
Birkenheiid, Digby, and Heylin ; the first of whom, U 
said to have been “ tlie Goliab of tbe FhiU&liacs,'* ton 
writer ** whose pen, in comparison of others, was likp 
a weover’s brain." Many of these papers were ze* 
niarkabio for their coarseness and bitlernesaj but 
after the Restoration the oensorship of the pvese lie- 
oauio nmra stringent, aud a monofNily of nowepapem 
was attempted to bo set up in favour of Roger L>El- , 
trange, who was authorized to search for and seine all’ 
niiliernsed and treasonable books aad papers. The 
first number of the Qi;/bril Gaeette (the court beififi 
then at Oxford on acconut of the great plague in Bone 
don) appeared on 14th November, 1655, and beoanm . 
the Loudon Gazette with tbe fourteenth Dauibev, iisnafi, 
5th February, 1660. (.SesGAZirm.) The excitoment 
which attended the ** Popish Plot '* and'too **Bvelfi« 
sion Bill" largely increased tbe number of newspapers. „ 
without much elevating thoir character ; and inoreSM^^ 
efforts were made on the part of f^vemment to tn|h : 
press unlicensed publications, while offenden w««ih 
punished with atrooiona severitiy. Tbe licensing nnl 
was not abolished until after the accession of ’WuUatn- , 
and Mary. The first eommeroial newspaper, the 
ATereury.' waa published in 1875 ; the first 1itonut;f , 
paper, the Aferettrias JAbrariuSt in 1680; the 
sporting paper, the Jeekefe LutelUgeneer^ kt 1,653 
flint mdioM paper in 16&6. Tim pnbfitoers to^ 
have been aom^^es nt.n.lOto m i^atofifit^ 
sbeets, and in some emne portioto^ 
taltUead^ mnrfier, na we* Bidd» tlto wfi 
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tipibl^m -t]^3iDl6, It wfes not till tha nlfto of <^uoea 
ArnHi that tho aeiviipftper press beesme re^y amraeiit 
for ;ioteUtotttel power ua talent. The first London 
daH^ nmnaper, the JM^ Cmrantf appeared in 1703 ; 
and soon anw Defoe oomsaenoed his famoos paper the 
JUvUm. Shortlr after ihi^ appeared those series of 
pdhUcatfottS the mHaeor, 0uardiant do., 

which* tboueh not strictly t^ngiog to the family of 
newspapers, had maoh in common with them. In 1710 
Mpeared the Sxamintr, and was followed by the Whig 
Miwtin»r» The same year appeared the hritwh 3fer* 
owp* The inoresein^ populanty and influence of the 
ueimpapcr press oouTa not ihil to be distasteful to the 
froremment, and prosecutions were multiplied, but 
with small saeocss. At length a newspaper tax was 
suinieBted as the most effectual way for suppressing 
libeb. and in 1712 a duty of one halfpenny on pcipers 
of half a sheet or Tess, and a penny on those of htUf a 
sheet to a sheet, was imposed. Towards the middle of 
the eentory the provisions and the penalties of the 
Stamp Act were made more stringent, and the gaol 
population largely increased by the number of uifetiRes 
against it. Notwithstanding this, the popalariiy of 
newspapers continued to iiiorcaae. In 1757 the aggre- 
gate number of copies of newspapers sold m IDugiand 
was about 7,000,0(K): in 1760 it was about 0 , 000 , 000 , 
and in 1767 ^wards of 10,0(X),0()0. The North 7Jrt/a», 
edited by Wilkes, first appeared in 1703; and the 
flame year the Engluhman was established, which 
attracted much notice about 1706, on account of several 
articles in it by Burke. The letters of Junius began 
to iqntear in the Public Advertitcr in 1707, and con- 
tributed posrerfuUy to raise the political importance 
of the newepaper press. During the long reign of 
Oeoige III., tbe history of newspapers is marked by 
a seriM of restrictions and criminal prosecutions ; and 
tbe eitoere punishments inflicted upon the writers and 
puUisbers served only to extend tbe influence of the 
p»M. In 1760 an addUionsl halfpenny had been added 
to the tax ; in 1700 it waa increased to twopence ; in 
1797 to twopence-halfpenny, in 1801 to tlirecpciice- 
hali)peany; and in 1815 to fourp<>nae, less a discount of 
20 per cent. Penalties of all kinds wore also enhanced, 
and obetractive regulstioufl multiplied . About the end 
of the Ifith century the leading London newspapers 
were the' Moming Chronicle (founded in 1709), the 
Morning Port (1772), the Morning Herald ri 7H1), the 
IHmcm 0786), and the jifominy Jdrerfirer (179*). The 
Moming CAroniolo wes begun by ‘William Woodfall, 
who wee eooeeeded as editor in 1789 by J. Perry, an- 
dertrboae aotiTe management it oaine to be very sue- 
oetofbl, and numbered among its contributors many 
youthlkil tspintnts to literary fame. The Morning poet, 
afteif it paased into the hands of P. and D. Stuart, in 
ITlifi* isOse to great eminenoe, and reckoned among its 
contnbutore Coleridge* Macintosh, Sonther, Lamb, 
and Wordaworth. The Tirneo, which was alterwards 
deallned to eclipse all the other papers, was at this 
timO fighting its way to the front rank. It waa com- 
menoM by Mr. Walter, on tbe 18th January, 17H5, 
undto the title of the tendon Daily Universal ■Room* 
tor, yrhSch wes, on 1st January, 178H, onanged to Tho 
Timot, or Dailu Ukhonal hegister. In 1813 there 
weio'^ jonrniw oircnileting in London; of which 8 
were pablisfaed^vefy morning* 7 every evening (tbe 
first ^tolling pi^er having been established as early as 
1778),. f every other evening, 18 every Sunday (the 
first Sunday paper had i^peared in 1788}* and 18 
weekly on other dom. On 39th November, 1814, tbe 
Timm vmf * for the first time, printed by steam-power* 
wbtoh it iunonnoedeS^the greatest improvenient oon- 
neetod with printing sinoe 1»e discovery of the art iu 
aelf,*' |b 1816 the number efnewspapersiatbe United 
Kusgdm sreeMi vis.* Afi is London (15 daily), 122 in 
olbbr parts of ttoriand e^ Wales* 26 ia fiootiend, and 
48 ItulMtod. ^ eobbatgh vre4Uy Pomeal Rogiotor, 
1 in 1898* tine very popular about this time* 
' sVtogodrhalatien. Hie eessatioa of tiie 

IS graalier nmimtofioh of literatavs and 

artUL.ffaa jftmi lertoi of saisys,1»y 
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uader tSs^ 
same Ime Mr.Bamtii Mv 

of the ^hii^ Il„-. 

the ebiaf iattruments in rasshw tti ^ 
tion. On the 38th Janoery, 1880* the 
on a double sheejL oompoaml of etj ' 

eight oolnmna. The Befbrm exeil 

eressed Che sale of the Hsiefl and of ^ 
and in 1633 there waa one newspaper to 
of the popnlation* as against one to every 
1821, and one to every^O,0OO iu 17SB3, M 
numerons unstamped papers made their' 
the Poor Man’s Onardusn, Poopla's Com 
don Dsmoemt. Ao., mostly of a flsreely vwmip 
charaoter, and competing with eHohothwis 
city of their writings. Tbe Tmo Avs* < 

Rev. W. J. Fox, subsequently M.P. for 
counted Laman Rlanohard and Leigh Ml 
writers, and Charles Dickens among i‘ 

reporters. Douglas Jerruld’s andT! ^ 

paper connection also date from this period, Xu 
the number of journals published in the Vnlteal^ 
dom was almut kX), and of copies passing throu^ 
posl-nfliRcs of Great Britain and Irdand, ati 
42,<M)u,()iM). A new stimulus was given to newspuM^^ 
enter prise iu 1830 by the reduction of the eUnnpNdUty 
from fonruonoe to a penny, oausing, lie the flreS yaid!'. 
of the full operation of the new i^, ea. tocraaea of" 
6,000,(X)0 in the states isaued, and of 61 ia the nmiiif' 
her of newspapers. The Peoaoeritt, celebrated for Ito' 
iinanoial and oommeroial statistics and disquMtioua^ 
waa established in 1837 by Mr. Wilson, whose abfi|l|B' 
subsequently raised him to the aeoretaryiihip ||| tiif' 
Treasury. The Illustrated Imndon Newe nmmmioQr, 
in 18ji3 by Mr. Herbert Ingram. The railway smtidti' 
produced, m London, many newspapers devated'lti 
railway matters ; but only throe of them (tho Jjhtittiiirt 
Ttmes, Railway Journal, and RtMioag Reeord) aurvml 
tlie ensis of 1840. The DaUy News was erttiUhMb 
in 1H40, under the editorship of Charles JBoltoart * 
who published in it his ** Sketches tram 
but soon yielded bis plaoe to Mr. Charles WsaT ' 
Dilke. It soon attained a oiroulation SeQainA 
that of the Times; but it hae ainoe daeUned^ 
average daily circulation of the Tomes in 1848 
28,r.9t; in IH18, :)r>,226; in 1858* 4B*888j and ia T' 
51,048 ; about double tlie aggregate or all the a 
daily morning journals. In 1853 4be advertisettliSrt 
duty was abolished. A powerful impulse was | 
to tbe press in 1855 by the abolition of the stamp 
as a tax, making it optional with tbe publiahare i 
the stamp as a postage stamp. In 1854, the ag; 
number of stamps iHuod to newspapers was 107/.. 
producing a duty of £ rt0,O5O. The foUowing* lia f 
numbers, was the oiroulation of the vriiudpaL i 
during 1854. Loadoa Daily Fi^erv.—- HsiCt* l8*0r 
Jforninp Advertiser, 2,400,000 ; Dosig NoSse, 

Morning Herald, 1,160,000; Memifig 
873,000 ; O'^tbe, 850,000. London Woe%f Pm 
News of the World, 6,673,000 ; JUsietraied JT " " 

5,628,000 ; Idoyde Weekly Newepamen 
Weekly Timee, 3,900,000; ReynoW W 
paper, 2,600,000; Weekly Dispatch, ! 

Life in London, 1,160,00^ SngUsh C 
Inverpool Meromy, 012,000 ; Lenie J 
Sttamfird Mercury, 889,000$ S‘ 

650,000 ; Manchester Rjeaminar, 81 
Advertiser, 435,000 ; Leeds Tiotwm, 

Papers . — Edbiborgb, JVerth Drirtsk AdeefrtilfVfi 
Seotsousn, 369,000; IPt/nef#, 287,000$ 
day Post, 727, m : North RriHsh Mat' 
i/ow Herald, 541,000; Absrdeen 
Irish Papers.^Dublin TeU ‘ ^ 
prem. 748,000; Hannders’sl 
man’s Journal, 480,000 j Relfoed I 
Daily Mercury, 210,000; Oarh t 
la 1856 fdariog one half of v' 

stamp bad been aboiiabed) tbe u 

paased tbvoogh tha post-ofiha timpoptad I 
fourth of tha aggragatoim^l^ 
in the pmoediaff year. |b 1888 Itto Admh 
fisparsiliairpatSad pi 

imsfgem^nm 
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ijjlagup, la 1869 lUe amuber wm o«1j 7CMS00/KX>,o«iaf 
^ tbe greatly iuoreieed iiuiabec aoni w pareela by 
veHiray. . Aftw the sbolition <if the ■tamp doty, a 
nbtuber of penuff papers started into exlstenee, which 
the resent ihoUtion of the paper duty hoc still further 
inoreaseii* Ob the abnliliou of the stamp duty, the 
2!iw«a rednoed its price from 5i. to 4<f. ; and on the 
abolition of the paper duty, a further reduction to 3d. 
tree effected. As there is now no record of the number 
of copies printed, it is impossible to give more than 
epproaimations; out it is understood that the daily 
aierege- of The Timen eioeeds 40, (XK). Some of the 
IrfOndon daily penny papers have an immense oircula* 
tkm. On one oocosiou the Standard asserted that it 
l^nted 100,000 copies ; and more recently the Daily 
ZV/rprepI announced on issne of upwards of 200,000 
ecfiet. In London there now exist a considerable 
numbeir of halfpenny papers of a local cliaraoter, and 
depending in a great measure on advertiuements : as 
the Clerk$HweU Neva, Islington Ousettf^ &c. Some of 
the morning papers also publish second editions as 
evening papers, under the same names ; as the Evening 
Start Svening Stantiard. There are upwards of li>'o 
weekly papers published in London, including the 
Atthsiusttni, Saturday RrvxevOt Loudon JiCmteie, Specta- 
tor, JPrsM, Punch; and many devoted to special 
branches of science or art, os the Builder, Lancet, 
Solicitor^ Journal, BeU'e X(/e tn London, Sptyrttug 
T^e, &o. Among the weekly papers which attain Ute 
highest oirculation, are the Illuttrufcd London Newe 
aim the Illuiirated Timet. Moat of the cheap weekly 
papers are ultra liberal in politica. There are in all 
about ffflO newspapers published in Kiigland, 150 m 
Scotland, and 130 lo Ireland. Before a newspaper can 
be eetabiisbed, a notice must be given at the inland 
Sevenne OlBce, Somerset House, or at the district 
•temp^lDce whore the contemplated publication is U 
Um^r, in the form of a deoloratinn, stating the title of 
intended paper, quoted literally ; the place where it 
ie to be printed, giving the number uf the house, the 
seme ot the street, and of the iiarisli in which it is 
litn^ted ; and Uie like particulars respecting the place 
of poblicatiou, if it differs from the place of printing ; 
the Christian and surnames of the printers and pub- 
llsbers: the number of shares into which the property 
is divrdad, whenever the number, cxelnsivi* of the 
printer end publisher, exceeds two ; and the Christian 
and surnames, residences, and occupations of every 
proprietor, with the number of shares belonging to 
eOoo, wlien exceeding two, exclusive of the printer and 
publisher. This declaration must bo made by the pro- 
prietor, or two proprietors, or by two of the largest 
shareholders, where the number exceeds two, who 
tnust also furnish two reapeotablo housobolders as 
sureties against the publication of seditious, blasphe- 
mous, or personal ubels, to the amount of £ kX) in 
Lendon end £300 elsewhere. The paper, when pub- 
lished, most have across the bottom of the last page, 
or Uie lost oolumn, the names and residences of the 
printer end pnblisher, the place of publication, the 
date and the price; and a copy of tho paper, which is 
paid tbr, transmitted to the Stamp-office on tho day of 
publication, or the after, or within three days, all 
under a penalty of £20 Ibr each ofl'eiice. The impressed 
stamp carries the paper bearing it through tho post- 
oMee for any nnmbtf of re-transmiMSiuns, within ilfteeu 
dajre of puDlication. Tlie etamp is one penny to a 
superffoiM ofprint on one side of the paper, not ex- 
ceeding 2, PMT square inches; when with supplement 
axeeedmg that quentitj, then an additional stamp of 
tmebsK^ny for a supplement not exceeding a super- 1 
ffdes on ooe side of more than 1,148 square inches of 
printed matter. Unstamped newspapers go by post at 
tiha book-post rate of a penny for four ounces. Em- 
ployed upon eecb morning paper in London, there are 
on editoi^ and one or two sab-editors, with salaries 
tangidg >ln up to twelve, or even eighteen or 
mote gnineae a week; foom ten to fourteen regular 
^ortera, at from font to sig guineas a week; from 
thirty to thirty^-five oompositors in the printing office; 
one or two readers for correoting proofs ; besides clerks, 
errand boys, fte. Each paper of any standing must 
mm have foreign norrSspondenU in various ports, some 
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there ore what ore known oa the “penny a line** re* 
porters, who are not attached to any parnkular newe* 
paper, hot furnish orSiolee of intelligenoa, police 
reports, &o., to several, at l|d. or per line. The 
aggregate charge for copy furnished faj these persons 
forms a considerable item in the weekly expeuditttlp of 
a newspaper. The city editor has from four to ae^eu 
guineas for his daily money article. The salodtt pnid 
for theatrical, musical, and other artiolea on ore 
comparatively small, and vary considerably. There 
must also be sabscriptioDB to a variety of spooial pub- 
bcatioDs, and a great variety of foreign, oolonial, end 
provincial papers must also be had, either by exchange 
or subscription. The news at the clubs, especioUy 
the Befurm and Carlion, must also be had and paid for. 
Tlie expense of sending reporters and oorrespoudents to 
distant meetings, and of getting their diapatehes, is 
also heavy, sometimes a special engine being employed 
ut an expense of £25 or £30. The overland mail and 
the electric telegraph are expensive. Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, for .some time managing editor of ’the I^Ug 
Newt, set doun the aggregate weekly expenses ol that 
paper at £.520. The chief doty of the ^itor begins, 
strictly speaking, upon the pnbiicatiou of the evening 
papers. II o ronmins at his post till a late hour, pre- 
pared to write uointii ts on the foreign news os it 
arrives (a duty in wh ' he is generally assisted by his 

sub-editor , and to di .ot in a leading^article attention 
to any topic of itiicre >t before tho public. During tho 
iting ut pnrliameut he is compelled frequently to 
remain in the office until two or three o'clock in the 
morning; and such is (he energy with which the public 

} >re8s in the me>*''n)olis is conducted, that frequently a 
eading article, . nearly a column, is written at two 
o’clock i ‘ he morniu;, on some subject whieb had been 
discussed an hour or two previoiisly in the House of 
Commons. The most extraordinary part of a morning 
papet is the reporting During tlic sittings of parlia- 
lueut, the reporters of tho leading papers attend by 
turns, one succneciing the other, according to previous 
arrangement, each remaining in the house luc half or 
three quarters of an hour, and, when relieved, arrong- 
ii^ his notes in a room appropriated for the pu pose, 
kfost of the persons so engaged are gentlemen ot sdn- 
catic , and frequently law-students. Their notes are 
gencrallv taken in short-hand ; but it has been known 
that certain gentlemen have acquired dexterity enough 
to follow a speaker by moans of an abbreviated form 
of long-hand. A speech is seldom printed verbatim, 
from the impossibility of finding room in a newspimer 
for all that a member says. Newspapers, in London, 
are sold by the publishers to newsmen or newsvendors, 
by whom they are distributed to the purchasers ' 
town and country. The newsmen, who sre tho retailors, 
receive for their business of distribution a regulatea 
aiiowance. In France, nearly one-half of the total 
number of periodical pubiicntions are issued in tho 
metropolis. Tho number of Parisian journals which 
treat of politics and public ecouomy, and are conse- 
quently under bonds to tho government, and liable to 
a stamp duty of six centimes, is estimated at about 
forty, and the uon-political publications at neatly BdO. 
The principal political daily jtrurnals of Paris are the 
Monitcar (official government organ), Trene, Sihele, 
ConeUtutionnrl, Tayt, Patrie, Journal die JOihedt, 
Gazette dc Fcapee, lllettager, Monde (ulttamontoae, 
snccCBsor of the Unieere, supprossed in 1860), Opaieno 
Nationale, and Union. OalignanVe Meeeenger, 
blished in 1815, is published d^ly in English, and gife* 
oopiouB extracts from tlie jonmtus of Lradon os w^l os 
of Paris. The principal illustrated newspapeni an the 
Illustration, Le Monde illuslri. Vtfnieert iUgetfi, 
and Le i/oarna/ pour Tone. The number of doilT 
journals poblishea in Madrid, in the beginning of Itol, 
was about thirty, the moat important being the Clamot 
Publico and Eepnfia. In Portugal, the govotomcot 
organ, Dtorio do Oonemo, and some half-dosenotherih 
are published in Lisbon, and a like number In Oppfcto 
and other oities. The namber of newspapers pnbnw^ 
in Germany is estimated at s^at 1 j4(mi. In 
principal are the Votriteke EHtMsg'ffor tkje.kaiadle 
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hiji^ Tory or feodpt 
ortilM working eliins, 



UNIVEBSil* IMf09MATION. 


(dem^crfttfQ^ itid distinenUMIto fts fntreffm eoirre- 
8ppnd«no«).' la Vj^nnift, Htui WUhur 
omdal covenmfnt onrgitt)* (htinidiUcke ZtHitng, 
DolumMitung, WanUmr, OddndicKe Poti^ Pmn, 
la Aaesbnrft, the celehratM Atlgevuint ZHtung. la 
OoIom» the XSlnkehif ZMtutu (moderately liberal, 
and eohdneted with »eat abui^). In Leipaie, the 
Deta$tke JUgMMint JSritung. The first newspaper 
mfifiiahed in me United BtsxeA was issued at Boston 
Bentembw 28, 1800. In 1764 the number was 37, and 
in 18(X> it had increased to 200. In 1820 the number 
had increased to 862, with a yearly issue of 08.000,000 
copies. InlBoOtbe number had ri^en^to 2,800, with 
an annual ofrcnlation of 426,400.978 copies, or an 
average of 21*81 ropies to each person in the popular 
tion, and of 12*9 Journals to every 100,000 inhabitants. 
The nnmber of duly newspapers in 1850 was 254, with 
eii average circulation of 3,200 copies each. No ofH< 
iipi.d statement of the nnmber of journals in 18G0 has 
vor iiron published ; but it is believed that the number 
I <if'B not much exceed that of 1850. Tim Iffw York 
jfcralit was ooinmeneed in 1835 by Jnmes Gordon 
JiruRpt, and in 1861 it was stated to have an average 
daily circulation of 85,000. The Tribune was begun by 
Horace Greeley on April 10, 181>1, and in 1861 the 
daily edition had reached a circulation of 53,5(K), the 
sem'i'Weekly of 24,600, and the weekly of 2i)5,000. The 
iVfw York Timet was rstabbshed in 1850 by Henry J. 
Baymond, and has a cireulatiou of 50,000 daily, 12,000 
semi-weekly, and 'Jo/HK.) weekly. The total circulation 
of the New York dailies exceeds 300,000 a day. Borne 
of the weekly papers have an inmierso circulation ; as 
Tliirpgr'it Wrekli/, Peank Ledie'u Illustrated Ne •- 
paper, and the New York Ledger of Kobert Boniior ; 
the last having at times exceeded 400,000 a week. — 
It<f. Alex. Andrews' JHafory qf British Journalumi 
English Cyelopadia; Encyctopadia BrUannieai New 
American Cyclopedia. 

Nkw BTxtif, in Gbron., the name applied to the 
days of the vear secordiiig to the Gregoriun calendar, 
adopted in England by statute in 17.52. The errors in 
the Julian method of computing tlivi yeai haring long 
attrMcied the attention of antrononn^rs, Pone Gregory 
XIIL undertook to reform tlie Komun calendar, and 
the nltcration made by him in 15S2 created wjiut is 
eomnionly called the Now Style, but which was some- 
iiines called the Roman Style, while the calendar ob> 
tairied the name, tliruugh its creator, of Gregorian. 
After great coosideralion, that pontiiT puhlished his 
new calendar, lu which ten days were deducted from 
the year 1582, by calling what, according to the old 
calendar, would have been the 5th October, the 1.5th 
October, 1582. The dilTcrcnco between the old style 
and the new style is at the present time twelve days ; 
after the year 1600, and until the year 2](K), the difie- 
rance will consist of thirteen duvg. {See CALitMTi.»R.) 

Newt, a BUiaii reptile, of which there arc 

many varieties, the principal one being termed the 
great water- newt {Trito,i. pahistrU). This specimen, 
when it is full i^rown. measures about six .nches in 
length, and in its appearanco greatly resembles the 
salmuander (which On tlie back the colour 

is a dark brown; Ibe -‘ides are speckled with I'pots, 
aioidtba under-surface of the body is a bright orange, 
variegated with black patebes. The head is rather 
small, and the eyes are of a bright golden hue; the 
wi is fisttened in form, and has thin edges at the 
extremities; and the linihn are short, the fore-feet 
being divided into four, and the hind into five toes. 
The newt inhabits shady places and stagnant water, 
and lives principally on insects, of which it oonsumes 
HU immense quantity. Besides the great water-newt 
there is the common water-newt (Triton agnaiious), 
which, in its habits and appearance, so closely resero- 
blea tile former, oS not to need a distinct description. 

NswtOKiav Ststsk. [See Solxb Systex.) 

' .Nnw Txab'e Dst is the first daj of the year, and 
litis for many ageSp and among vanous nations, been 
ceWhrated as a religious and social festival. With the 
JeWfL .the new year began with the autumns! month 
^md the fbnt of it was observed with con- 
^. toeremoiv, being regarded as that oo which 
I ifOf created. Amohgtiie Bomana, new yenr’e 
i • ipedal bfljlidi^ j aanrificea were oflMI to 
" ' ' ‘ tUlUMg9dsptm0Bt$ 

vtn ^ 




were beetoired, tmd the muemaf mtj 

dey wasrremsrded'di n^od oaedh lbi!'i 

The preaents thui bestowed od' some of Hkd 
formed an important hranobof fbUr pdttfM .. 
In anoientt BrfUin, theOmlds imaetfnitcMhet'l 
of tiielM4vedmisf' 


lstletoe,otibwm; 



tribute branehea c 
llareereiuoniee, as new year’e*i 

and, according to Bishop Still— ^ , — 

the north^observed the feitival with more than ordt* 
nary jollitv and (basting, and by sending flittto oM 
another. The Church was very mnoh 0|ipbaed to these 
ceremonies, which she regarded as pagan iBtHttitieoi, 
and various ecclesiasfical connoils prouoitooed . 

mas against them. Notwithstaaoing ttil, UoWifWi 
they continued to be observed, and doiifig thO VXdfib 
Ages the interchange of presents among nngl 

S owerful vassals was a distinguiihing fe4linrw''ielf 'W 
rst day of the year. Henry III. is said to barb V 
very cxactin extorting new year's presents; * 

Klizaboth, according to Dr. Drake, pvtb 

f iortcd her jewel -chest and her enormous W 
evying siniilsr contributions; and while 
tarns, she always took care that the bolanee abdttfKlSjt 
in her own favour. Even her household iorvilltlj dbSm , 
to (he very dustman, are rraorted to have ttimM* ' 
eents to her. Under the Tudors and Btnavts', mm 
year’s gifts were given and received with mutual wismi 
of a happv uew year among all conditions of the pSopm' | 
but these, together with the oeremonisa and toperaill- 
liori iiructice.H which wore formerly observed on tbie 
day, for an account of which we mnst refer to Byoad'a 
** I'optilur Antiquities," have now very much dM^ned. 
Tu Germany, aiul throughout the continent of Burope^ 
many ceremonies, derived from old snperstitiona, aie 
still in vogue. New year’s day, os being among the 
heathen a period of licentiousness and reveliy, Wga 
observed by the early Christians os a season of laStiltt 
and humiliation. In the course of the 7th benln^’tt 
came to bo called the festival of the CironnitliHob, 
being the eighth day after, or, os it was termbd, tim 
octavo of the Nativity, though some are of (^IniCh 
that the name had an earlier commenoemont* (Ars 
CtBccucisioB, Exist ov.) Among some at the 
Mcbliorlist and other dissenting bodies, a **watdi- 
night" IS held, consisting of religions servieeacottduemi 
on new year's ovo and oonolnded a few minutes, piit 
twelve. 

New Zralabi) Fbax. (See pEXOanw*) 
Ninxi.Tr^^GBM-LrsD, nr-bedungf-en leed* (Gef< 
of the Nibdungen), is a celebrated ancient Omnaa 
poem. The story is, tbat Siegfried, the aon 6f 6&- 
muiul, king of Ketherland, the^AohlUes ofSoiNidill|iij|il 
and Teutonic legends, having slain a dragon, in^ 
quisbed the royal race of King Nibelnng, in NlbcAim- 
I gen land, and obta^ped possession of their flat ‘ ' 
j amount of treasure, comes to Worms to woo tha V , 

! ramous Cliriembild, sister of King Ofintiier. itild _ 
forsworn marriage in consequence of a dregmf’lpw. 
hy his valour in vanquishing nil the knighta' Who v^ 
turod to meet him, he won her heart. Ker brd|pm 
Giinther hcara of tha beautiful and redonbtabliil wi* 
tiehild, queen of IsenlanA and reaoiVaa to aim 
fortune as her suitor. The condition waa 
shnuld engage in three eombata with her, 
quisbed, be put to death. Siegfried i 
aids him, being promised the hand of — 
should be successful. The heroea reof^, 
tion, and Brunobild appears in the fikti 
of beaten gold, so heavy that four of her 
can Bcaroely bear it. Anther is ill T ‘ 
invisible person by his side bids hfEL _ 
seizes his arm, hurls tha spear end fl{|||n ^ 
the maiden acknowledges herself vgngtuhfil. 
the real winner of the contest, who Md Ufgd 
self invisible by his magio oip, ia 
hand of ChriemhUd, apa the wo \ 
brated aniid the utmost pomp and 
sions ensue between the qoaeo 
Siegfried contrives to obtain Che 
and to present it to the latter, t 
the wb(m itov of her htulNNwg 
her rival with hive Ibr bhn, ^ ' 
ondacoures thUM id ihb f 







viMt* ftloBe wm fnlMwblo, tiwulMfoai^ th»t nctal trithoo* fVtwpUfify ■i^iiwiti UchHitfM. 

pbuiMik tMM lMtt*a«i1iit^«beiiIcUM in • mftS aliMn^ For ebemietl pumtet it nnpl^ nbMm ift lit ; 
££np tbo dMth df' lMT iMubnad, Cbrienlidla IWm tel nf pnril^ bf i^tfaif oiiltlin of 

a itewoboif rnteiinrii «i WoroDB^ H«f*n bnviotf Minb erodble. 

lh«r NiMinnMB trentamoraowher# in tb»Khine« Nioul OtAVCV, in Mhi., » ttaclifrW'^ av|b nf 
Tb«nStfel(Ati^),kingortbeHun«,B6i»k«borin m«r- Biok«l, confenining oaoal portfon* of tho dfiufiMiitelo 
riofo, md ^o oontbnta, in order tbet she mnj nvenge end disuiphide or nioiel. 

tho depth ofWogfIried. After iovod yetri of repoeo in Nickol, Ozidbb or, io Cfaem.— Wiib ozsrginnMaft' 
HtfniiHV, ebo««nioidoel£t 2 el to invite Gttotheif end hie /brme two ozidea,— the protoxide (JfiO) and rt n a id i * 
hefoee M im him. They occ^t, end go with a re* oxide (Ni^Oa). The protoxide is obtained as an owrp* 
tianp of 1(1,(109 man. Provided with gifts, they advanee green powder by igniting tho ogrbonate in n e ove fo d 
into tBtaai'a iaPd, and are reoeived with great honour ; omcible, and as a buUry green hydrate by preeipitiiting 
bol ttie queen grMta Hagen ooldlyt A tumult et length its salts with potash. The protoxide forrae aumevoas 
aneiiea, 'which resntts in a dreadful battle, in which well-deOned salt'*, mostly of an apple-green oohmra 
many Mroes on both sides are slain. Giinther seeks Tho sesquioxide is a black powder, procured by traat- 
a reoonoiliatioa ; but rejects the proffered terms, re> ing the hydrated protoxide with chloride of sdoa. It 
qniring the enrrender of Hagen, and the queen orders does not combine with acids, but gives off a part of its 
we hall in trliioh they were to be sot on fire, iiix bun- oxygen when submitted to their action, and forms aalto 
dred only survive the oonflagration, by ponotrating of the protoxide. 

deep into (he walls. The contest is renewed, until at Kjcebl, Salvs of .-—The principal salts of aiefcel 
last, of ail the Burgoodians, only Gilnther and Hagen are the sulphide, obtained ar a black hydrate when a 
remaia, and are delivered in bonds to Ohneinhild. salt of nickel is precipitated by sulphide of ammo* 
She demande of Hagen wliere the Nibelungen tree- ntnm ; the chloride, formed by dissolving the oxide tet 
sura if oooeealed ; but he refuses to betray it so long hydrochloric acid--on evaporation, it yields greaii 
as one of his lords Uvea. The head of Gunther is struck hydrated crystals, which, when subnittM to a high 
off; but Hagen then declares that he alone now knows temperature, sublime in cro'stalline yellow scales x the 
wli^ tiie treasure is oonoealed, uud will not reveal it. sulphate, formed by dissfd >g the oxide in sulphuric 
Chriembiid thereupon grasps the sword of Siegfried auid. It crystalUxes in g r 'i rhombic prisms, vrhleb; 
and beheads him at a blow; but the Hunnish warr'or on exposure to light, art converted without loss ox 
HUdabvaod, enn^ged at seeing a hero full by a woman’s water into ontnhenra. It is sometimes used in modi* 
hand, sUya the queen. This poem is substantially cine as a tonic. With potash it forms a double salt, 
the work of an age anterior to Christianity. It is re- The other salts of niekel are unimportant, 
gardad aa eompo^ of several pieces of unequal anti- NicxuLixa, nik*~eUetn, in Min., the kapfemiokel 
qolty ; the origin of the traditions embodied in it being of the German miners. It is an important ore of 
UtoaUy-atibrlbuted to the Scandinavians. The earliest nickel, and is found principally in Saxony, nssooistad 
manosoripte belong to the l^ith centurv. The first with cnlnilt, silver, and copper ores. It also ocoorn 
oomplato edition ot the poem was publiahsd by C. H. sparingly in Cornwall. 

Mdlunr (1782). A critical edition was published by Kicotiava, ni-^c-s/ie-n'-ud, in Bot., a gen. of the 
Lathmaan (1828, Srd mlicion 18o2). Tliere are J^nglish nat. ord. Atropneea. The species and vorieties supply 
traaslaliotM by Birch (1818) and Lefsam ( 18 . 10 ). the different kinds of fobaeno now in general use in 

Hxoxirv or CowsfANTiaopotiiTAN’ (7 di^i:d, m'-seea', some form or other all over the globe. Most of the 
wia dbtefly composed by the orthodox fathers of tho tobacco of oommeroe, as that of VVginia, is yielded 
fiist general council of Nice, which mot a.i>. SJ.?, to by the species N. Tabacum^ a native of the warm parte 
define the Christian faith, iu opposition f<i the Iteresy or Amonon, but now cultivated in various countries, 
of Aribs. As sanctioned by this assembly, it ended The tlhirax or Persian tobacno is obtained from JV^er^ 
with ■' I believe in the Holy Ghost.” The remainder $ica; the Syrian and Turkish from N.rwtiea; Oaba 
was added by the second general council, held nt Con- and liavanuah from both N. Tabamm and repamdtti 
stantinnple, A.b. 281, iu which the heresy of Macedo- and Orinoko from IT. niarrophyila. The genua ia 
nius with regard to the divinity of the Holy Spirit was named iu honour of Nicot, French ambasaadw to the 
condenmad. It waa received into the Oriental liturgies court of Portugal, wlienoe be brought the tobaoeo 
about the end of the Sth centuiy, and in those of the plant. (iSff >0 Tobacco.) 

Western ebureheeat a later period. It is recited in the Nicotibb, niV-o-Uen, io Chem., C 10 H 7 N, a TtfiatKi 
oommunion service of the Church of England. alkaloid contained in the tobacco plant (iWeoiuma Ite** 

Biocss, ailr'-rj, in Chem. and Met., —symbol Ni; baenm), in whioh it occurs in oombinatiou with malio 
equiv. 88’fil; spec. gray. 8’82. Nickel is a metal dis- and citric acids. It is also oontadued in the smoke of 
covert by <3rontt^t in 1751, with a singular aualogy the burning leaves. It is a limpid, oolourleat, oily 
to eobi^ being always associated with it in nature, .Its liquid, with an irritating and powerful odour of to- 
prineipal ere is kupmrnickel, which is the dtarsenide bacco. It is extremely poisonous, a aingle drop being 
of the metal. It is also extracted from nickel spoiss, suilloient to poison a larim dog. 
whiob is an impure arseniosulphide of nickel, left after III ixlia), ne-ri'-/o (Ital.), a kind of engraving of <Mni» 
the manufacture of eobidt-blue Arom it«i ores. Nickel sideruble antiquity, and the origin of engraving as it to 
is extAlMively arApli^ed in alloys, of which German understood at the present time. During the kfilddlp 
•ilvor is the most important. Tho process for purifying i Ages, when the art wae chiefly practised, the llMtliod 
it is kept a secret \ but the following is generally sup- consisted in drawing a design with a style upon goUt 
poeed to be the metliod adopted at Birmingham. The and silver plates, and then cutting it with a bfipin. ' 
speisB ie first fused with cb^ and fluor spar, and the These incised lines were filled witha oompoeitioiiifliade' 
maas obtained reduced to powder, which is masted for by heating together quiobsilver, lead, and ailw, tb* 
twelve hours to expel the arsenic. The residua is die* compound being of e blush-colour; wheneo thanane^ 
solved in hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted, and It was tho practice to decorate the communion aaryto#^ ^ 
the hfon peroxidised by (he addition of bleaoliing- of the churches, as well ae other plate, in this maniMte:.'’ 
powder. The iron i« than thrown down with milk of In the British Maseiim there are some aeveaty enperb' 
lime, and the preclpitato wel’. washed. The liquid, silver plates executed in niello. The art hfiring pnawiil ' 
wbirii contains all the cobalt and niokel, is treated with out of use, old nielli are exaeadfngly tore, and ara enter 
•nlpbuveted hydrogen, which throws down everything to be found in the oollections of national mnimimiqr 
but thfse two metM, whieh are afterwards separated of wealthy rirtuost. 

by precipitating the cobalt with the chloride of Niobila, nt-yri'-ffi (Lat.), In Bot., a gen. of too aafi^ 

hme; and, lastly, the niekel with milk of lime. Pure ord. J^nunwlaeNf. The s^s of AF. soHm. tooeoin* 
nickel is a brifiiaai rilver-white dnetile metal, nearly mon fennel-flower, were formerly employed intoad Of ; 
as iabiende ae iron. It is magnetic up to 630** Fahr., pepper. It ie supposed that these seeds, or tboatjto' ' 
and heeOBMs caidtoed by exposure to a current of air another epeciee wnieh are need by toe Afl^hliia Ihr 
jAt a him temperature. It to easily attacked by nitrio flavouring onrriee, are (be bk»k Serlptoi^ * 

and aqua regia, rand elowtyby aulphorio and by Ntewv, wife (Imt. Wm^, tootpeaM of tlto atoltoto 
aci^. Ito prinelpi^ naa to as a whitaning rev<dutioa on its axto during which .toa kwi: tomtova' 
aliaatia theihamihotitnofOar^ AdM toe hoitodu. For ku wtocont bf lito disMtor «f ^ 

dhUBteium tel toapraporttow of Bpcrcank* tofatodip I twsi^rfiDttr ^ atot kigtel^'aiv Ibafii ‘ 

i‘- ♦ **“ " ' ' " " ' 
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aeAn in SieMB* taa mmm tniKPian fimm tbn noeMiva 
BtiauitiM to nridah tlie «y« is azposed dudng the d»f 
bjr t)ie.itirons light in wvm eovotriBi. It nswUly gives 
ulSt&ig’ths‘t^^ tESstmentf purging, end 

Vimsnvasidi, (from Sex. sad 

to fling), (jmiornSla ItmMa), s weu-knowa 
British iniigatar, nrhiob. for itstslonte, ie unequalledbj 
anjr oftnnr spaoimea of uo festherod tribok Its geuerio 
obsrsQterfl nay be thus briefly described i— Bill of ino> 
derate length, strsii^t, upper ridge rounded ; the tip 
of the upper msadiDle beiog fllightly deflected end 
‘^emaiginsted. The noatriU bsesl, lateral, rouud, end 
t'^ieroed in a membrsae. The wings of moderate siio ; 
\ko tail fllj^tly rounded ; , the legs long ; the toes of 
• 'Sebdarste length ; sad the claws rather short. The 
nigshtinf^e usually makes its appearanoe in this country | 
about w middle of April, and the malce arrive before 
the fesnifliea. It frequents the market-gardens about : 
Lomum, and is found also in Sussex, liarapshire, Dor- 
BetBhMe,and the eastern part of Devonshire, along the 
south ooast. It also migrates as far north as Kussia 
and Sweden. The beak is brown ; the iridea hasel ; 
the head and all the upper parts of the body and winga 
of a uniform brown colour, tinged with a reddish 
ohestnot; all the under parts. dull greyish-white in 
colour; the chin and the lower part of the breast of a 
lighter tint than the throat and chest ; while the under 
tM-ooverts are a pale reddish-white ; and the legs, toes, 
and <duwa are hrown. The whole length of the bird is 
about six iuohes and three-eighths, according to Mr. 
Yamll. Isaac Walton' remarks on its power of song 
in the following expressive language : — ** But the 
nightingale, another of my airy creatures, breathes 
suehiweet loud music out of her liitle instrumental 
thfoa^ that it might make mankind to think that 
. miraeles ere not ceased. He that at midnight, when 
the vefly labourers sleep securely, should hear, as I 
have very ofteu, the clear airs, the sweet descants, 
the natural rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
doubling other voice, might well be lifted above earth, i 
and say * Lord, what music hast thou provided for the i 
saints in heaven, when thou aflbrdest bad men such | 
musie on earth P * Yarrell’s JtlMorjf Br\tUk 

Hightwabb. {See Ibcdbus.) 

IbOBSSBlAI^lB. (See Atbopx.) 

IfiigBna, (See AubboiiA.) 

PBiua- (dke OouRiB, Ifui Fnius.) 

IflSBABiA, ni-^ros'-rw-rX, in Bot., a gen. of trees be- 
longing to the ni^. ord. Malpig^iacetp, or, according to 
some Mtanists, eonstituting a ^Unct order, called 
The speoies N. tndentata, a native of 
the desert of Sonssa, near Tunis, baa iruit of a some- 
what intoxioating nature, and is supposed to be the 
true , lotus-tree of the anoieuts. It takes its name 
froB^tife LsAiq a^rirai, nitre, because it was first found 
by Sohveeber near the nitre-works of Siberia. 

IbfBAVB <» BttTBB, (See SzlYBB, IfxSRATB OF.) 

fifEWASXe, m'-froite, a terra iqiplied in Chem. to a 
oomldMftion between nitrio acid and a base. Nearly 
nil 14 m xnataUio oxides are dissolved by nitric acid ; a 
' -BumeBCWi elees of nitrates is thus produced, which if 
prepnred with beat and with excesa of acid, generally 
eoflUk tdhb Betel at ite maximum of oxidizement. 
The age aU d^mposed bye red heat; they 
' givo ^.gmon and utrogra, either seperate or com- 
oined,. mm metaUio <»ide ultimately remains. 
They gge also deeomposad when heated with sulphur, 
phosphonis, or eharooal, and snlpfaurons, pbosphorio, 
and eashpnie aeids are usnaUy expelled. When nitrates 
are.da9Pinposed ^ hydrated sulj^nrie add, nitric add 
is estm^ apd emphaiee are foiaeiL 

NJili|il[,,.i^-fer (Lah nMrasi}, in. Ohem., nitrate oi 
pot^v (ijw.FaVASB, NxxBAn OF.) 

rang. Afsp. (See Nxfbo€»ii» Oxxosa ov.) 

hydroM npia^ byttawoequba- 

.lentadf aomo ethcA mitfim m, — 

'trietl^ylwdiM aioeiBMq^ i 
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N't eqntt. lAt A 
IfMflf. O^iabf^traii^paiMwriie^^ 
well known ae onadPSho aeoatitMarta^ 
sphere, wbidi oentaiiis wslttmalrioalkr about .r 
cant., mechaaiaalfy nnitad with 22 par oral, of oi ^ 
Although ohavaoteriaad by ita iuaeltfi^ wbM <lw 0 
free state, it eaten into eomhination with Jiha othat 
elements, iltutnmg eoniponndB poasesaad of ‘tiia moat 


elemenfa^ iltutnmg eomponndB . , 

energetic properttes. With hydrogen ih> 

monia; with oxygen, nitric add; with eavbon, oya»o« 
gsn; with oarboii, hydraam, and other dauienlw an 
almost infinite number of bodies, knesm as IhgOagaw '/■ 
table and artificial alkaloids, sack as qdniiiaik Jpmwji,..’' 
phine, aniline, Ac. Ao. Besides these, mosyaomHBte' • 
matters contain nitrogen, and it is an esseatial ' 

tuent of Uie proximate prindples of animal aaA F a| bt . 
table bodies ; such as albumin, fibrin, oasakt, ASk 
was at first called asote, firom its inoiqmbUity of 
porting life ; but Ohaptsl named it nitrogan, fMoa mp. ; 
entering into the composition of nitre, nitrio aeid^diidii^^j'' 
It » readily obtained in a variety of ways by abatMOf* \ .. 
ing the oxygen from the air. The easiest, pflghspi|»,li'> 
by igniting a few pieces of phosphorus floating |li iC' 


smull QftpBule on water, n — ----- 

with a bell-jar. The remaining gw Is inen waslMdfv'.i 
from the phosphoric acid with which it ia eonIwMk •. 
nated, and passed over oausUo mtaah, to raaflova Sflig^ 
traces of squeous vapour ana carbonic add. Thai-' 
obtained, it ia a colourless uncondenaable gas, tsata i 
less, inodorous, and without notion on vegetaUa 
colours. It is incombustible, and does not sn^(ievt 
combustion. It may bo breathed with impunity as flkr 
as itself ia concerned, but destroys life by prevenlis|f- 
the inspiration of oxygen. Its oompounds with ww< 
metallia elements ore of little importanoa. Mod* , 
nating gold, silver, platinum, and meroury, arw iupe 
posed to be mtridee of those metde ; and anltrida of 
copper, CunN, has been formed. The oompouudi iA' 
forms with the uon-metallic elements are most r 
rouB and important. From the similarity of 
chemical characteristics, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
me, antimony, and bismnth, have been funned 1^ fliiw 
hardt into a group termed by him the NUroeeVfifeem^ 
NtTRooRir, Bisulphtob of, in Chem,— When. eluoa 
ride of sulphur is dissolved in ten times its bulk of 
liisulphide of carbon, and decomposed ammooiaosl 
gas, it yields, on filtratioD, beantifiil soldtn^yelkNr 
rhombic crystals. It detonates powsrfiiUy by ps p i wfr * 
sion, and explodes if heated to 23 dP Fabr. 

NiTBooRir, Chlobub ov, in Chem.— When 

of dry chlorine is inverted over a dish containing 0 

part of sal-ammoniac dissolved in twdivo 
water, the nhlorinc becKpoea gradually ahsorned^fll^. / 
drops of tcrehloride of nitrogen being fornuKL 
harmlftse while wet, but the slightest touch witfroili.;^^ 
fat, turpentine, or pboepboras, oaoMS it to dstohillit^'f'^ 
with fearful vir>lence. It is one of the inoitvMkPNil^ ' 
explosive sabstanoes known. Nitrogen Ibrms , 

explosive compounds with iodine and brominm 
NiTROCBir, OxipRS OF.— With oxygen, 
forms five well-denoed compounds * - , ' 

NO —Nitrons oxide, or protoxide of nifeogtAb ' 

NO,— Nitrio oxide, or dentoxide of nitrqgeiia 

NO,— Nitrous ocid. 

NO«— Peroxide of nitrogen- 

NO,— Nitrio acid. 

The first of these, nitrons oxido, is < 
as laughing gsa, from the exlnhiiwting sflipili. j 
dnees on the biimsn system when brestMfA ' 
discovered by Priestley in 1776, end nbuitelf 
gated by Davy. It is best prepared by heatlM A 
of ammonia in a retort to a tempavatnro nf w^J 
beyond which the operation boeomss dangn 
may be condensed by powerful prsamflw 

leas liqni^ which freeiea into a tn 

— IfiflB. When liq«^ protoiids of t 

with bisulphide of ctrboWr sbA emmaHtmlAf. 
tsmperatwo of — 220B ia obtajaadT wuMfl^li %l 
point than haa baea hithatto atta 
maaaa. II to-o tcaiupMiat, aalfBii] 
thiM^feoxthaaf in bnlh «f 4xdAB 




igiav.ofiAnr. laniiMMariK 
tinppoin auBtlwiiMon wtth g ttqi wn igy ^ 






I9ltrog«B» OxidM of 


iiitrog*n, or Qttrie oiMo, if obitSned bSrpoMfog^iitortb 
Mkl, diluted ti^iUt Mrioa ito balk of wtt«r, o» M»pir 
clip^ogt, phMOd lb » ntort. Vtao rod Ibmot atwt 
glTMi'^ore foeodilp dioaipated, and a km n diton* 
goged, which, if ooUeotod orer water, iicoloarloM. The 

e hM a otrong, dMaKreeable odour, and oonnat be 
athed. It dm hitherto resitted all attempts to 
liquefy jt> It ife xion-eombnstible, and will not support 
opnbaitioB. It is neutral in its properties, but is at 
dnee aonvorted into the red peroxide of nitrogen in 
the presence of oxjgeu, for which it bos a great affinity. 
■From this oireumstance, it is often used as a qualitative 
test of the nrssence of oxygen in any gaseous mixture. 
It is regaraed by many obemists as a body acting both 
M a baM and a radicle, and is called by them asotyl or 
nitrosyl. IfUroH§ add, or hyponitrout add.^Thia gua 
ia obtained by mixing in an exhausted flask four vols. 
of dentonide of nitrogen and one of pure oxygen ; 
brown fnmee are formed, which at a cold of 0^ Fahr., 
oondenae into a blue liquid. The presence of a small 
qnahtity of water oonverts the blue into a dark green 
hqiiidi and a larger quantity decomposes it into 
pe^ide of nitrogen and nitric acid. Although so nn- 
stalde in its free state, it forms permanent compounds ^ 
with the alkalies known as nitrites. Peroxide of \ 
niteotec.— The red fumes produced on mixing deu- 
toxile of nitrogen with oxygen or atmospheric air 
consist mainly of this compound. It may h« obtained 
ia prismatic crystals by pMsing four vols. of deutoxide 
nna two of oxygen into tubes cooled down to (f* Fahr. 
These oryitals melt at 16^ Fahr., and form an orange 
Uqttld, which boils at 71^ Fahr. When once melted, 
it eannot be froaeu again. Much speculstion has Iteeii 
'indhlged in as to its real composition. When it reacts 
on an alkali, equal parts of tne nitrate and nitrite of | 
the booe ore formed. It hae the property of replacing 
One or more equivalents of hydrogen in certain organic 
compounds; such as benzol, naphthaline, aniline, Ac. 
it is readily absorbed by nitric acid, to wbich it com' 
nranieates a deep brown or yellow tinge. It was fur* 
merly supposed to pcMsess acid properties, and waa 
caned nitrous acid. ' Nitric arid.— Of all the com* 
pounds of oxygen and nitrogen, nitric acid is tho 
mMt important; its power of forming useful com* 
ponnds with most of the bases, and its povrerful 
ozldlrittg propertiea, render its uses roost manifold, 
both ip the factory and the laboratory. It was known 
to the alohemiste under the name of aqua fort is ; but 
Ittoompoeition was first made out by Cavendish. It nia^ 
be formed synthetically by passing a current of electric 
oporin tliroagh a mlxtareof nitrogen and oxygen ; and 
nitrate of ammonia may be detected in rain*watcr dur- 
ing etoimy weather, the flashes of lightning passing 
tkvougb toe moist aSr producing the same oflect. Ni- 
trfo acid occurs in nature in combination with potash 
or aodOi os an eittoresoenoe on the surface of the earth in 
trofiou oonntrles. If itrate of potash, nitre, or saltpetre, 
ia imported principally from Tirhoot, in Jieugsl ; and 
nitrate of soda, or cubic nitre, is found iq distinct 
lurors nndor the surface of the soil in Chili and Fern, 
intrio aoid is produced for commercial purposes by 
diitiUing nitrate of soda and eulphurio acid in large 
iron rotorte lined with fire-clay ; the eulphurio aoid 
uniting with tho alkaline baso, and the nitric acid pass- 
ing off into • series of stoneware Woolfs bottles con- 
taming water. In its moet concentrated form, nitric 
•rid oontaina 6ne oqmvrient of water, and has a speoi- 
flograrifyofl*52. It le a oolourleas, limpid, power* 
flflly corrosive liquid, briling at 184° Fahr., and freee- 
ing into a buttery man at —40°. The moiiohydratcd 
Odd Is a very unstable compound, eliminating peroxide 
of nitrogen whan heated until a tetrahydrated com- 
IK>und is formed, when It distils over onohanged. When 
weaker acids are boiled, they, on the contrary, lose 
water until this defloite hydrate is formed. Ifitrio acid 
with four equivalents of water ia a definite and stable 
compound. It haa a apeoiflo gravity of l*4d4, and dis- 
tile at 2iKF without mange. Nitrio arid, eepeoially 
when heated, is one of the moet powerful okygenente 
known, a property which is muon increased when it 
contains peroxide of nitrogen ia solution, as in the 


noting on nitrate ct ^ve r^ti ai jby ohtor^gm. Thoeo 


mystris melt at fiT Thhc.rohabM «bl|r fiA , , 
proMteed in 

waist th^ fonn ttltrio arid with Ivolution'af 

Nitoio aeia oombteeawltb oho eqottel^t oflho 

varioDs hoses to form neaCnlealte, known oe-nitrltef. 
Ho acid nitrates oorresnonding to the arid Oulpliaies 
are known; bat several subnitrates n»ey be lenned. 
The nitrates are charaoteriaed by deflagrating When 
thrown on glowing coals, and by deoomporing when 
heated to a nigh temperature, the oxide of tho mbtri 
being generally left behind. Hitric acid ie nOt preei- 
pitable from solutions of nitrates. Tho method Of 
detecting its presence is described under tho head of 
Txbtb. 

HxTBO-FkueeinKS, m'*fro*prfft'-sitfac, a term given In 
a veiT interesting series or new salts, discovered by 
Dr. I^ayfair. Their formation arises from the aetion 
of nitric acid upon ferrooyanides and ferriqyaniflea. 
Exhibiting an intimate relation with the ealtt Of the 
ferro and ferri'Cyanids, the general formula of the 
nitro-prussidea would appear to bo MtFegOygNO,, 
.According to this scheme, the fonifation of the nitro* 
prusaides would consist in the reduction of the nitric 
acid to the state of binoxide of nitrogen, which replaces 
one equivalent of e vsnigen in two equivalents of forro 
cyanide. A nun.' r of sseondary attend upon the 
formation of the ■ salts, each as liydroeyante acid, 
oxanide,cyiinogei .carbonic acid, nitrogen, Ac. Perhaps 
tho most important of the series is the nitro-prussido 
of sodium NaaFc9CyiNOa+4HO. (A«e Bonnrv.)— 
Jlif. Fowncs's f7A«>mtriry, fith ed., by A. W. Hofmann, 
and H. Bence Jones. 

Konii.iTy, t/o-Atl'-e-fc (Lat. nobilitas), in pclltioal 
government, is a term used to denote a class of persons 
entitled to certain civil honours and privileges above 
the mass of the people, by no other right but that of 
birth. This institution is of very remote antiquity, 
and is to be found existing among almost every people 
at the daw n of history. The earliest nobilify seems to 
have been priestly in character ; as the BrahminB of 
India. Among the Romans, the patrician famiUes, who 
formed tho nobility, had for a long period the oxcln* 
Bive right to exercise priestly fomitions. Afterwards, 
as in Europe during the middle ages, tho mllitoiy 
chieftains chiefly formed the nobility. Hobttitr may 
bo said to arise from a natural tendency in bumain 
society. If we take half a dozen youths, and plaoe 
them as nearly as possible upon an equality in every 
respect, we sliould at the end of fifty years And them 
and their families in a state of great ineiniaUty ; some 
of them would be found to have acquired more of the 
good things of this life than others, and by mere foroe 
of natural oharaoter to have attained posttiou and in- 
fluence over the others. The family oommenoe fife 
with the advantages secured by the father; and if they 
also inherit his intelleeitual faonUite, it is evident that 
their elevation will be higher and ;heir distinction 
greater. Political consideration and politieal power 
will always in some degree follow wealth ; and so long 
08 tho principle of property is admitted, and every 
man guaranteed the possession of what belonge'tD 
him, there will always be some sort of nobility. Soolefy 
may by its institutions do something to rsMrain this 
tendency as well as to promote it, bnt it can neter en- 
tirely destroy it, except by aanihilatiog property. 
From the mere association of political power with 
wealth, would naturally follow the guarantoring of that 

E ower, along with the wealth, to the faibify of mm nho 
ad once possessed it ; and hence WOUM nriie eir^- 
reditory nobility. After a time, ts the ndmbw of th^ 
that possessed wealth increased, weelth and ^bhlUfy 
wonld come to be viewed as diatihot, and poKtiealpowei* 
would come to be sometimea exercised apart from' tho 
wealth ; wbUe, on the other band, the mere poa s e s t to n 
of wealth would noi raiae a nan to the rank of Mo- 
bility. Hereditara nobility la said to have been eoo- 
firmed in France 1^ Hugh Oapet towards (he eloae Of 
the lOtb century, and wm ftdly established in Boglaod 
by William the Ooaqueror in the 11th oentufy. in 
this country the orders of nobility are five ; namely, 
dukes, marquiees, earls, riacoonts. and bovone. The 
privilM of plaeing a family in tke rank of thonob^ 
is'faetedMlely in tho sovoiwlgn, and Is dona by^letters 
pate^ InthadfffiBinntoouitrieeofmodaniXttrcMe, 
tjte nhfaiUfyaMortarioQs ranks and riaei^ and 






tMoTBatvigw^oaiM Mdwvi^ ftloMsMug po««r 
attii to ](MMr m tto totmr is htld or Hio 

Mer foissBfed*— Bf r. Mii^kk Oteloj^i^. 

Nobi*>« WvK WBS tbouHno of sn JKogUth C^ld oom 
o^ tiM nloo of m, 8d.» oonmi in the reijin of Bdweid 
QJu. The rose nobis, ss^s Kniebtoo, wm n field ooin 
enirrt&t abont the jeer 13M. 

Kods, nods (lot. iwdutp a Jcnot). a term spphed in 
ietroa* to the point where the orbit of » planet inter- 
seots the eeliptio. The line in which the two circles 
intersect is called th§ line of the nodee. When the 
planet is in this line, in the act of passing from the 
seatb to the north side of the ecliptic, it is in its 
^ueending node, and its longitude at that moment ia the 
OleiBlisiitoaUed ike longitude tf the node. 

Bora, in tiurff., is a hard tamour or swelling upon a 
bone, usualljr attended with little pain ; hot sometimes 
the pain is considerable, particularly in the night-time. 
Thp bones more parlioiUarly liable to it are those 
whioh.are thinly covered with flesh. 

IfonairACBnt, no-Mn-apMC-c, in Bot., a small nat.ord. 
of herbs and ^robs in the class Dieoigledonee, sub- 
olase CoroUiflora. They are exclusively natives of 
Bonih Amerioa, being most abundant in Chili. Their 
properties are unknown. 

Bolx vs 94XQE9M, nof-li me iiin'-je-re (Lat., Don’t 
touch me), in Surg., ia a disease of the akin, com- 
men<)ing with small ulcerations, which destroy the part. 
It most frequently attacks the cartilage of the nose, 
and is very tedious and difficnlt of removal. 

Bolu FBOBBQOI, nol'-le pToe^-e-hwi (Lat., to benn- 
w&ling to prosecate), in Law, is a proceeding by which 
o plaintiff withdraw! from the further prosecution of 
Uo Sttitj when he has either misconceived the nature of 
tha action or mistaken the proper party to be sued. 
ItrSiay be entered os to a part of the suit only, or aa 
to some of the defendants ; in which case be is at 
liberty to proceed as to the rest. If it be entered 
before jodgment, tha plaintill* may bring another 
action for the same cause; but if aflcr judgment, it 
operates as a restraint, and bars any future action for ; 
the same cause. When entered ns to the whole decla* : 
ration, or as to one or more ol the dciondanta in any 
personal action, every auch person is entitled to his 
oosts. 

Boxads, no'-midx (Gr. nomudtst, from nomoe, pas- j 
torn), a genetic name given to several nations or 
pfoplea, whose sole ocenpatiou was to feed and tend j 
iheiir Hooks, and who frequently changed their place of j 
abode in search of pasturage. The nomads most; 
prominently mentioned in Hiident history woretliosol 
tfd&tca, who were called Bitmidians ; those of Asia, I 
'-Qweniag on the coasts of tUb Caspian Sea ; the nomads I 
^ Arabm, oocnpving a territory east of the deserts of 
Palmjra; and tboae of Scythia, a country frequently 
nanuoned by ancient writers, but of somewhat uncor- 
tain position. How frequent ly during the flrst twelve 
or- thirteen centuries of the Christian era, the noui.ids 
who possessed the uncultivated ulnius of northern j 
Ada waded the eastern frontier of Burope, is matter | 
of biitory* 

BovbvoIiATVBIL tto'-wen-klai^fiire (Lat. nomen, a 
oamo, and eolo, t call), was originally applied to a j 
oatalogiie of the more nsual words in ony language, 
witb theif elgnifloatioos, oompiled so as to faciliiate 
thaig mtaation end nee by those that were learning the 
liege. It is DOW commonly used to denote the i 
uege or terms pecolier to any particular art or j 
ACe; OS the nomendHtnre ofohcmiatry, botany, Ac. i 

B^pxinciuiTiiu, OxxxiQAA. {See Cxevxcal Bo- I 
acpxo&Avraa.) i 

BoviKaxtsss, Bbausts, CoxcBrruALisxs, iMM'-i 
i^M^ieU, fo'-dl-ieto, kon-$ep'4u-iil-4ete, wen three I 
prom^ent aad oonflioting seete among the eeholastio 
pfaBoecttibffiNi. The contest turned upon the natiue of! 
genersTtexmi, or tmirertals. Whtte all partiee agreed 
Swtfho^dhiaetortho eeimioe of logic we« univeveals, 
[Av oiflBoim npbn the question >iis to whether tbsae 
.aumtBrsals tmtoeedl tbiof^ or only iw«w. The Bomi- 
. Dilm^maintaiBed that th* echcalled museEsal ideas do 
emt «Mt«d for any .conception of tiMrmuid, •tilliess.tor 
Imp aotitj:,oiit of hut^oro mesdif revlNdgll^ thet 
2293 


miad hot I 


the contrary^ aflicasod umt nueeiBals wore Pot iM|!d ' 
figments of iangnafie, hot that t^hovo«oo“ 
axlBtenoa, are iacorporeol reahtiae, the emt^^ 
types of things, not to he eonfoondiM with thoti 
themselves. Conoeptnahem waa proposed «• all 2^ 
mediate doctrine between the two eztmnei* lt| 
to univeraals a logical or psyeholo|poal i 

mental conoeptiona. The Bommalista eit 

as their authority ; the Bealists addueed f lotov 
former mainiained that partioulara are f' 

Substauces, and that general idea* are all 

the human reason. Plato, on the other hand, \ 
in the eternal existence of ideas. (Am III ~ " 

with Aristotle was the science of names I „ , 

with Plato, of uames and realities. BoseUiMii^OOiMl 
of Compi^gno, in the 11th cantnry, was tha f ^ " 

a distinct nud oompleta develupmant to M 

His opinions were believed to affect the doohdnoO 
Trinity, and were condemned by llie synod Of .Soil . 
(1092). He was attacked by Anselm in a work Okl 
Unity of the Trinity; but Anselm’s realism wmoT^ 
undecided aud incomplete character. WilliOA;; 
Champeaux, the founder of sobolastio realitin, 
tamed that nniversala, ao far from possaasiag a ii 
nominal existence, are the only real cntitiei. 

realism verged towards pantheism, while nomiii 

inclined towards scepticism. Abelard sought to XBOilll- 
cile the opposing parties, by advancing the doctrine of 
conceptualism. This, however, rather avoided than 
solved the problem; but its moderation seoured {Hie 
triumph. John of Salisbury wrote. ** that there nail 
been more time consumed in the diaoDMlon than like 
Cttsars had employed in making themselves masters of 
the world ; that the riches of CrcBsaa were inISirlor lo 
the treasures that had bean eshonstad upon it | oiMl 
that the oouteuding parties, after having apent 
whole lives on iltis single pointy bad neitlMW heeo so 
happy us to determine it to their oatiafactiQB, nor lo 
find in the labyrinths of science, where .tbcQr had .keen 
groping, any discovery that was worth tha pains they 
had taken.*^ Nominalism had become nearly euUtiqt, 
when it wai revived by William of Occam, an '^TigKftwi 
Franciscan of the 14th cenlnry. The conteat WM ro» 
newed with the greutcit I’uiy in the schools of Brltslli^ 
France, and Germany ; and when Words (jailed toeeriljr 
conviction, fists, nnd even clubs and aworda^WOre hilg 
recourse to. Afterwards realism bfoame Ide ut MIpd 
with the cause of the pope and the ohnv^ 
flourished in Italy^ while nominalism beeamo igse* 
ciatcd with the political movement ajndnaii.tho powar 
of the papacy, and wal generally received thti^gbfHK 
the continent of Europe. However, in 1473,j4QtliSrX|« 
of France prohibited the teaching of D 0 B 4 Da]ilBl||B|ld 
ordered the books which favonred it to bo •eiBeanild 
bound in chains in the publio libraries. At lang& IBs 
revival of letters and the advent of tha Moyssailou 

t >ut an end to the fiercest controveray that hM lwanL 
^nown to prevail in philosophical 8pcoolatioii,«»Hgft 
£ncyclo//(edia Sritannleu t New American dtfclopf^idf ' 
NoxiiiATiyji CiSB, noia'»e-«d*(fr, in Gram^, if tm 
first esse of nouns which are dcclinsAile. 
simple position of a noun or name, desigtifMaf Sjpffib* 
stance absolutely, or without relation to any 
aiibstuuee ; and ia obiefiy placed heforf ?M!ka» ,W tak 
subject of the proposition gr afflrmatifo* ' b 

Nonaok, in Law. (ffes iBtAHB.) 

BoiiAOOir, nonf-d^gon (LatMnsm, niafA 
angle), one of ^ regular pokgons, posssMMiff Bm 
sides. It will fie fouud,on rafecanoe to 
Ms^tsumATiox, that when the aide of naoii^gpftM I* 
the area of the figure will be 0’]^laj2l8, , < 

Boir-AMirifTaiT, non oo-eumpf<oU .iM» M 1 
proraisea), in Law, is n plaa by way.of ttwvMtuI 
action of cssaMprie or promiSM, whmiy Ajsaft'w 
the existence of any pmise tothe effiset 
deelanatioo, Ae. ^ r ' ' ' 
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ii|^ of fttdaiciiM W «^"tbo ledoi^ MoifliMi of a 
ooonwigp, did not tniwUiBntho doi^ of yiddiiif tlioin 
in^webedionoa* 

VovaviTj non'-OMto (Ft. nom nut. Lot. non te^uUmr, 
Iw dooa not portue), in Law, it the remmoiiitioii of a 
«nlt by the ploiatiff or demandant, most commonly 
npoB the diacorery of aome error or defect, when the 
matter mpoikr proceeded in as that the jury is ready 
at the W to deliver their verdiot. 'When the jury re- 
torn to the bar, after having agreed upon their verdict, 
the pteintiff is bound to appear in court by lumaelf, 
altciiiiej, or counsel, in order to answer the amerce- 
ment to which, by the old law, he was liable if he 
.fiiiljBd in Us, suit. If he does not a{»pear, no verdict 
eon be given, and the plaintiff is said to be nrngutt. 
Util, therefoM, usual fur a plaintiff, when he or hia 
oomisel perceives that be bas not given sufficient evi- 
dence to maintain tho issue, to be voluntarily non- 
■nited, as ha may then commence the same suit again 
for the same cause of action, from which he is for ever 
barred by a verdict, unless the judgment bo reversed 
ea arroneouB. In a nonsuit, the jury are dischargod 
from finding a verdict, and the plaintiff has to pay the 
costs of the suit. It is also usual for the judge to 
diraot a nonsuit if, u{ion the whole ease in support of 
the action, he is of opinion that there is no e\ idenoe 
which wotdd justify the jury in returning n verdict for 
the plaintiff. 

KoBiUL or TaiXNino Scbools, nor’-tnui (Lat. 
normuj a rale or pattern), are schools for the cduca- 
fion ot teachers, it is not a little surprising, that for 
the important duty of educating the young, it is only 
reoeotfy that any special training has come to bo re- 
girded as necessary. They originated in Germany, 
and were for a long period confined to that country. 
The first was organized at Stettin, in Prussia, in 1785 ; 
the next by Freaeriuk tho Great, at Perliii, in 1718 ; 
another was opened in Hanover in 1757 : and others 
fdffiowed in various parts of Germany. Since the be- 
(tinning of the present century they have rapidly 
luoreaeed in number, and been greatly unproved in 
their internal organuation. Tho course of iiiatruction 
generally extends tu three or lour years, and m some 
of the states the great majority of tho tearhors are 
graduates of tho normal schools. The first seminary 
ror teachers in France was established in 1810; the 
firat in Holland in 1810; and since that time they 
have been introduced into the other principal coun- 
tries of Europe. In England, the ilorougb-Uoad 
.Institution was originally tuanded by Mr. Lancaster 
in 1800, for the IraiDiiig of tcacbers; and from the 
earliest part of their career, both the ^Mlritish" and 
the ''HationsJ " eoCieties have devoted mach of their 
attention to the training of efficient teachers for tho 
ichools in connection with them. To &ir James Kay 
fihottieworlh, however, belongs the great merit, it 
not of creating, at least of having given an extranrdi- 
naiw impolae to, the modern movement for providing 
tlMiliog colleges. In coujnrction with Mr. Tufinell, 
h% in 1640, established sn experimental training college 
at Battersea, which soon gave practical evidence oi the 
inuBenae advantage ot the plan. The earliest proceed- 
ing Of the Committee of Couuoil on Education (1B39) 
was to record their opinion, *' that the most useful 
application of any auu^ voted by parliament would 
aoDBiat in the employment of those moneys in the esta- 
Iffirinnant ol a normal school under tho direction ot 
iOB atate." There are now in England and Wales 
fib&etyHfofir training institutions, of which all but two 
are laM^ snpported by government. The first nor- 
mal school in America was opened at Lexington in 
1639; and now most of the principal cities have their 
aobiaal aohools. There are about ninety such icstitu- 
tlona in France, fifty in Prussia, thirteen in Switaer- 
land^fiad a proportionate number in Saxony, Hanover, 
'and 'Bavaria. 

HobVAir AacBTTROTUSX, uor'-nitn, a style of archi- 
teotiira which ^fionrished originally and prindpslly in 
llomaB4y«,as lie name denotes. It aflerwards became 
pnvalaat la otiier pbtoes wherever the Hormana ob- 
tiiaad infiuenee ar domipn; amoiu: others, in this 
. ammtfy. The Bormiui etyleiii allied to the debaeed 
BaDfh eifuoiiBiAf tbg 
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not daoidsd at what period ^ Hbrineiiitj^.s., 
introduced into Bugled. B oipa p ewom'ita Of b 
that it was introduoed by WiloaiB the 

others by Edward the Confessor t wbOo a t 

maintaiu that it was merely a devebpme&t; 

Saxon, or the style immediacy preoed* 
seem, however, that the Saxon and Kotman<' 
distinct styles emanating firomthe immaffreeritypai 
and consequently, to a certain extend modUtoatioh^Oi 
each other. They are both derived fbo 
and both developments of the Bomaoesque} but wpe 
they separate, and iii the two atylee ney'be tniM 
such a similarity as might be expected in aeseendante 
from a common aouroe. While the Sexen irtyleonie 
roared on an uncultivated toil and by ruda hendti w 
Norman woa developed amid more advaaead 
tioD. (ffss AHaLo-SAxoK AhonmCTvnis.) The 21^ 
man stvle may be said to have been fully fieVrittC^ 
in England soon after the Oonquest^ and flourimd 
from tho middle of the 11th oentury, and previfi^to 
tho latter part of the PJth, or the close eff fbe 
reign of Henry II. In general it ia etfled ii the 
architcotnre of the 12th eontuiy, and oatM'ltojBa 
KHifi to 1170. According to the monkish chroidrinit 
soon after the urrivaT of the Oonquevog ana, lila 
followers, who weio great builders, churches began 
to spring up in every village, and monasteries jrere- 
erected in all tho towns and citieS|^designed tn a 
novel style of arohitecture. In jDom^ay-book 
it is recorded tliat tho number of ohurchee bad 
so increasod, that at the time of its comptlatipn 
there were no less than 1,700 in existence. In toe 
larger Norman cLmrchca tho plans are generally orooi- 
form { at tho intersection between the nave, choir, and 
transepts, there is a low massive tower ; and the choir 
is usually terminated with a semioironlor apse. In 
many cascrftlie aisles of the nave arc oonlinura at tho 
sides of tho choir, and tho high altar is situated be- 
tween the easternmost piers, with a eorecn behind 
stretching between the piers. A space was tool "left 
clear at the back of the altar, whlob was balled too 
retro-altar, and thus allowed processions to peramw- 
late entirely round the church. Tho choir, in I 
cases, was surrounded hy chapels, having alfoS 
trnuinations. The width of the aislca was very g 

in some cases being not more then four to mX' 

In most rases the western ia^ades are flimked tiy tor- 
rets or buttrossca, but occasionally by towei^, The 
parish cliiirchcs were usually small, consisting cl^oeee, 
often without eithc'* poren or aisles, with a obaneel 
and tower. Small efinrehes, however, often eonafirled 
of nave and chancel, only without any 
appendage. In the builaings of this period 
were of great Udokness, but the masonry iflut liot 
solid, being composed of two external walls of aslfidr- 


Tbe former kind were not durable ; but the SltosbdllC- 
tion of buttresses at a later period led 'to. a great 
proveroeot in the construction of wails. ' 
of tho Norman style are invariably of 
form, but occosionolly stilted, ana the cMfiy V 
the proper lions of arcades depends upon too' 
the piers, the height of the opening lUMlillly ^ 
about twice its width. Chancel arraes tvf " 

deeply recessed and ornamented wlto a p,. 

rich niouldiDgs. Tho pier» which the 



cipal arches ot ‘construction c 
queotJy of stunted proportions. Tfie eb^ltoit gifievei^ 
varied to character, some bearing a Aore ojr li^ dopa 


resemblance to the Cortnlhiau and dacric stylce. 
In general, however, they are maitbr Jntdh and qni^ 
ful imitations, and when contrariad wllb fiie arijpiwBtf 
have a heavy appearance. The fnUage if DVOivdM\ttd. 
withont regularity, and the camtal* ea aocouai oTiCi 
squi^ess, Inelegant. Vaay, Bow^^ are;nto elabo* 
ratdy carved, severd ef to«m batogqdiUiplida^ ^ 
most commoaef these iatbefiasbloa eapital;4bicb la df 
cubical form, being fDaadaa lower efid tq gieat 
the ebwft .Ifi ^ NqcQiin andLoinbardic 
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wcadM ire e oommon feaiitre s they wmetimeB ooter 
the greeter purtUm of toth ezternkl lod intetuil 
wiJle, but are iDOet oottnen on the eiterior, eepeeiiQy 
OD the fH^idee, the olerestofle«i and the ni^er etoriea 
of towera. The front of Lincoln cathedral preaento 
little more thee eaurfaoe decorated by tiera of email 
oolnmoe and aroliea of the kind knoen aa arcadcij 
wbiohforu a veiy characterletio feature of Norman 
anhiteeture. The doorwaya in thia style are to be 
fonnd in very great variety, from the moat simple to 
tiie most elaborate. In this country there still remains 
a great variety of Normnn dooneays, even in ehnrehes 
vrnioh preaent no other features of this style. Windoita 
in this itvle were eubordinate members of an ediflee, 
and in tne earlier examples are nothing more than 
mere alits, or nerrow oblong apertures, often not ex- 
ceeding a few inches in breMth, and Onished with a 
plain semicireular bond. Larger windows are to bo 
found in cathedrals and in the larger ohurohes. After 
a time, windows began to bo decorated nith a slight 
degree of enriohment, and thoaig-zag and other mould- 
ings were added round the arch. In the upper stories 
of towers a more advanced window is sometimes to bo 
found { it consists of two lights, with eomicircular 
heads, separated by a central shaft and having a jamb- 
jrihaft on either side; tbo two lights are inclosed uuder 
another large somloircular arch, which is surrounded 
by a hood-mould. The nouldinga in the Norman style 
nro of great varie^, and in some instances are very 
elaborately carved. One of the most favourite and 
characteristio is the zig-aag, which is compused of a 
series of salient and re-entrant angles, reeeaaod or 
otherwise oarved on the surface of the stone, sometimes 
in a siuglo line, but more frequently in two, throe, or 
more lines running parallel to each other. Other 
kinds are the indented or trowef-poinl, the beak- 
ksad, bird'e-headt and eafe-hrad inoiildings ; the nail- 
kapdj the dll/e^-monlding; tho emhaHhJ, etar, we- 
dttlliont and lozenge mouldings; &o. In tho early 
Norman period tho prelates were men of great skill 
in arefaiu*ctare. No less than lifeeen ortho twenty- 
two English oathcdriila retain considerable portions 
which are undoubted]}' of Norman workmunsiiip, sud 
of which the dates are asoertained. In the cathe- 
drills of Oanterbury, Durham, Winchester, Glouces- 
ter, Peterborough,' Ely, Norwich, Lincoln, and Ox- 
ford, the older parts are all built in tho Norman 
style. The nave and choir of Norwich cathedral, with 
the exception of pointed windows of later lilnglish 
vharaeteriuserted lu tho upper part of the choir, are 
almost entirely Normuu. Tiiore are very few examples, 
however, of the exterior Norman style : the fronts 
ofLinooln and Iloohestercathodrals are almost the only 
instances \ but they display a mixture of several other 
otyles. luany of the cburclics belonging to the greater 
abbeys were constructed in the Norman period; but 
few have escaped tho general demolition which took 
place at tho Keformation. As the Normans knew 
that they could not live in security without building 
strong places of defence, military structures were, 
therefore, established or built on every lordship. The 
leading feature in a Norman fortress wns a lofty mound 
of earth, thrown up in the centre of other works from 
the exoavationa necessary in forming the ditch, fosse, 
or moat, Aas|uare or circular tower, of several stories, 
rose from the upper balliam, or a low circular story of 
considerable diametqg, which whs goncriilly approached 
on the outside by a very steep stone staircase. The 
gateway, or tower of entrance, was built at the foot of 
the iiHifioial mount, from which was a sally-port with 
otope stairs leading to the keep. It contained the 
portcullis and drawliridge fixed to the archway, and 
several spacious chambers. The gateway, and tho 
barbieiin orwatchtower, bad both of them a comma- 
aioation with the keep. (See Castlb.) Prom the 
year llofi, the Norman architsotnre began to lie mixed 
with new forms an^ additions, and was at length super- 
seded by the moMf elegant and lofty style. of building 
visually, but iroproperiy, called the Gothic, f See Goihxc 
A^B tTBUTintii.)-»JZ^. Carter’s Ancient AreWeeture 
^Xnghtnd, and Dritton’s Arek. Antiq. Cheat JSritain, 
Nobbb, ftOTM, is a corruption of the Danish Iforek, 


jj^iandic, or attcienT 
Ner«cniCQ are the Norman?, {See NoxHiice.) 
^ 12<)6 


orweo^, and U ap^iod by English writers to the 
Bcandiusvian language. The 


Nofeni Bmitoir Nawfentu^ waa apn as tt e t d In 
June, im, John WillMBi K.P. Ibe 
oppesHim tolN^BoCe^endnsliiisInlioii. 'fintgosm- 
»sot quailed before Ms atteehSk ead -welSlwCJhr on 
opportuniiT of punisbSag it. This was at leiu^ found 
in ths 45th number, which diarged the mug with 
having uttered a falMbood in his spesob fram the 
throne. A genwal warrant was issued against die 
authors, printers, and publishers of the Nerfb BeUmt, 
and Wilkes was seised end committed to the Tower. 
On obtaining hti liberty, he brought an aotiou Ufifoat 
the under-secretary of state for the aeisure of bis 
papers, and obtained a verdiet in his fkivonr» wifh 
£1,000 damages. When parliament mat, foe house 
resolved, by a majority or 237 against 111, that the 
Iforth Briton^ No. 45, was a fslae and aoqndalona libel, 
and that it should be burnt by the common hangman. 
When the sentence was being carried out In Obeapaidea 
on December 3rcl, 1703, a riot ensned, and the hang- 
man only succeeded in bnming a part of the paper, tlic 
remainder having beela carried away in triumph by 
the mob. 

NoBTBERir Lights. (See Aubora Bomaub.) 

NoBTHMKTr, or Nohmans, wore the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Bcanclitiavia, or Norway, SwedoDi ladDi^ 
mark. More particu*' y the latter term was 
to the inhabitants ol ^>sse eonntrics, the focmegy-to 
that portion of then, who conquered and seCtlei' ‘ 
Normandy. In England they were called the F 
They were fierce and warlike tribes, who mode f' 
expeditions to all parts of the European seas, pluL. 
by land and by sea, and often overrunning large I 
of country, in w'hioh they practised every enormity. 
The poverty of their country compelled them to adopt 
this means of subsistenoe, while their hardy mode of 
life taught them daring and endurance, and evau their 
religion spurred them on to these adventures, by ra- 
piTventiiig to them that warriors who had foUen iu 
battle wore immediately admitted to the joys (xf Fof- 
halfa, their northern paradise. As early as the latter 
half of tho 8th century, they began to make inoursfons 
along the English coast. In 835 they were vanquished 
in a great battle bjr the Anglo-Saxon king Egbert ; but 
forty years later, in the reign of Ethelred^U footing 
was established, and the Danes conquered Newthum- 
berlund uiiil other districts. They were temporaidly 
hold in check by Alfred the Great ; but the Anglo-Saxon 
resistance grew feeble, and in 991 tho Danes Errt 
exacted their tribute tax called Danegelt. FourDanSdi 
sovereigns, among whom was Canute, re^ad in 
England during the next fifty years, down tol0», whsu 
the Saxon dynasty was ri^stored in tiie person oft,” 
Edward the Confessor. A Danish invasion pendtrsts^ 
to the Meuse in 615, but was repelled. The vietoriot 
of Charleniagno over tbe Saxons led to Uleggoeb 
formed hetwppu that people and the Danes falad C 
fried, king of Jutland, with his piratical butidt, n 
the French und Spanish coast, even within the fi 
of Gibraltar. Their great invasion of France, hoW- ' 
ever, did not take plaoe till 841, after which tho WltOle 
coast of western Europe, from tho Elbe to tho Gttod^ ' 
quivir, fell a prey to the Northmen. In 837 they liad 
sacked Utrecht and Antwerp, and fortified thems^bfo 
on the island of Waloheron, spreading thmnsalvUi on 
the mainland. Flanders was obstinate^ doltodsd; 
but Friesland, Lower Lorraine, and Neusferia, Sdl 
without resistance. RoUo devastated HoHand,' illd 
appeared upon the Seine, while Gottfried ravaged tim 
valleys of the Mense and Soheldt. Hastings^ at fou 
head of a band of Northmen, sacked Bordeaux, tisiwi, 
and Seville ; defeated tbe Moorish oongfuerora of fttifu 
at Cordova, overran Italy and Sicily, and orossoaflio 
straits into Morocco. In 885 they hud siege to ^SaHl, 
bat wore at length bought off by Charles the FuA 
Kollo, one of tbe most renowned of tho Normun eUof- 
tains, after ravaging Friesland and the euuttfrloi 
watered by the Scheldt, accepted the bafid^df u 
daughter of Charles tho Simple, and received with her 
a tract of Neustrian territory, north of the Benw (the 
modern Normandy), taking also an oath 6t fod^Mhd 
being baptised (912). Hie followers reueivi^ IboraRgion 
of their fesder, and abandoned their roving aUdWlriril- 
eal habits. BoUo thus .became the first oulmurBrod* 
xnandy, and hie detee&d|^,M^am, theeUfilillilltdak 
became the eduqueiur « Soglahd So I0B0» 
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J 0 >^knnr 0 b» «nei«Bl[ HftrM 
ibi»wmmiiia/i»gu^i7^^ — _ — 

dMH; of Btonteiis. KorlPOJ* ond th» 

amittiti: OMtionitiy,. fioiiOT«v abpnt the lOdi een* 
Wcy, Urie laa^dume mia by degreM tiippJaiited by the 
modem Danieb, aod eolj found « permanent abiding- 
plaeeittloebuQd, where it iaetiU spoken in its ptarity ; 
andiMuee'itiB now oommonlj known as the lodandic. 
Iferway^in oonsequenoe of her remote eitnation, re- 
tmned'tlie ^ tongue longer thau either of her sister 
kmgoonuk The few niedimval Norwegian documents 
that fltUt esist dd not exhibit any important gramnia- 
Uoal changea until about the time of the annexation 
o£ Korvay to Denmar1c» towards the closo of the 14th 
centnry. But from this time the influence of the 
goreming nation was such that a rapid transformation 
teeik pieoe* and soon afler the beginning of tholurb 
eentury tbo written lauguagu and speech of the higher 
elasses bename idenliciu with those of Denmark. .A I 
prceent,! the Danish is the langoage of the people 
generally; hat among the pcosnntry, and in the more 
remote oistrietH, the old Norse language is still spoken 
in various dmleots, diverging more or leas in .their 
eirueture from the uiicleut tongue. The diflernnt Nor- 
wegian dialeuts have been classed in three divisions, 
correaponding to the natural divisioua of the country : 

group, comprising those spokeu in 
theprovmueof Di-ontlieim nnd the extreme northern 
provincofl ; the V€»tei\fjt'ld»Jc group, or those spoken 
west of the mounts ins, in Bergen and tho western 
portion of Obrlsliansaiid ; and the Sondenfjelditk 
group, including those spokeu in southern Noruuy, or 
to the east of tho niountnins. Of these three divisions, 
tho eeoond approaches nearest to tho loclaudic, while 
the last-named, lying nearer to. Christiana, has been 
most Uurgely inBuciiced by tho Danish. All of them 
potsest some peculiuritiesin common which ‘distinguish 
them Jeom the written speech. The earliest literature 
of tho northern countries is of an antiquity vastly re- 
inoto; onrisistiiig of tliooo acenuiilb of their gods and 
lioroea which had been handed down from ago to «gc 
by a class of poets and oral hislorinns, educated for 
the putpost', and styled Scalds and Sagamcn. This 
syst^ <n oral tradition continued till the introduction 
of lettera with Christianity. But the Christianity 
whioh waa introduced displayed so great an antipathy 
U> fbo original literature or traditional lure of tho 
country, as being inseparably mixed with the paganmni 
of thflj^ple, that almost every truce of it waa rooted 
out* Irartunately, some of the grand and curious 
literary monuroenta of this period were preserved by 
auehnf the Scandinaviau.s as had fled to Iceland from | 
the oppression of some of their conquering inonarclis, ! 
.and Wibo thero moinlamed a greater indopeudeuco of ! 
tho Uomish ohurch. There the ancienl onler and arts 
of ^ tho Boaids were preserved. Suiuund Sigfusson, sur- 
4|Amed Frodd, or tiie learned, who flourished in tho | 
latter half of tbo lltli century, wrote down oil that | 
jMmauiod of the great mytbologic and lieroic poems of ' 
-thu ancieot Scalds, under the name of tbofldcr or 
Bhythmieal £dda. After him followed Ari Uinu 
Fi<odd, who began the ohronielcs of Iceland in the 
Zouidmimu Buk and wSoorro Sturleson, the author 
efthu Second or Broso £dda and the “ Ueimskringla," 
or ohffODielo of the kings of Norway. These, with a 
ffseat anmber of romamio and popular sagas, ennsti- 
,iototl|iemaw of the ancient Nurse literature, which, 
eBcapiug tbo annihilating hands of the Itomau priests 
in that remote islaud, whioh remained an independent 
Mpoblio till aetonished tlie learned world of 
l^nmark and iSweden by their discovery in the niiddlv 
of the nth oontunr. (-See Howitt's Htidorjf qf JVortt- 
ttm JUfonifare ) Daring her political connection with 
Deomarki and as using the language of that country, 
Norway:, though aha produced a number of writers, 
cannot.he said to have bad any distinct literature of 
Jtet own* Xha writings of her historians, poets, and 
science* propei'ly form a part of Danish lite- 
astswo* . •^or jpohticu onion with Bweden, a country 
. poeaeai^ a diasreiA langnage, and the eitablishment 
i^paodenl; govacument m 1814, gaveanittpulae 
4w>4ha<Ji|iwonal apmt, and with the eitabiiahment of 
AltfiMBmfeiraity of Christiana <foiinded in isiljf, led to 
the developiaent of an inde^epdtjut litaratiire. For 
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jecta connected wit. 

dence, and the litoaL- ^ 

tical essays, legal tracts, treatlsea oh . 
and manufaetures, and text-books for 
tion. As noted publicists and eoondiKiMU'i.^. 

C. M. Fulseo, Sverdrup, Boeder, Mai^yme* 
sen, Flutau, Daa, Bloin, and F. MoAra4i i 
of whom has recently given to the pot 
work ou the history m political science. 

Miiuch have critically and phUologicalljf 
ancient Norwegian coda of laws, 

written commentaries upon the present Juri 

and among other juiidical writers of emilimdrj 
Aubert, Bmder, F. C. Lassen, Smidt, BolL aiiO,$ri 
Besides numerous valuable statistical fahlea'!^ 
aunually by tho government, J. B. Emit haa ] 
an able topogriiplncul and stalislicol dsioriuv . 
kingdom (R vols. iH20-:k>) ; Tvotbc Issued bis 
Stutifitik” in 184S; and in tho dcpuriiueiit 
statistics, tbo treulisos of Eileri Sundt are ws 
In physics, several Norwegians have achieved a 
peau reputation; as Cbristopborllatistcen (ast~' 
and terrestrial magnetism) ; B. M.Keilhau (p 
Theodor Kjerulf (geology) ; dens Esmaik 
the structure and Ibnnuiion of glaciers) ; 

(tho erosion of luoiiutains). The leading 
have been Chrislen Hiiiith, Soinmerfeldt, aiiu 
In zoology, the splendid work of Michael Bars, 
wegian Fauna Luoralist is widely known; and 
linsch has also wnttiMi some able treatises .Oh the skme 
subject. In niathemaUcs are the names of N. H. 

B. Holmboo, and O. J. Broch. In medioid^ 
Daniclssoii uLd Boeck have laid before the worfd''|i& 
portent investigations on elephantiasis, and 
recently (1800), Biileqkop hs.s published a valdEbte 
treatise on the same subject. Boeck was the Itnt tC 
odvocalo inoculation in syphilitic diseases; F. 

has by his writings contributed to the improvemimt m 
hospitals and prisons; and 8kjoldorup batpubliihhd 
Homo volumes of interest. Mclnphysies have been But 
little cultivated, the only names of note being K. 
Monrad and C. ITeibcrg; but in theology tbcte 'bafe 
been a iiimdior of distinguished writers; ns W.'A. 
'Wexcl, 8. J. Stenoreen, and E. F. Caspar!. T^e 
history, philology, and antiquifloR of' Norway hwr# 
been studied with unflagging industry. Jacob i|iip 
has translated tho voluminous ohroulcles of BWIMWO 
Siurlesun, and also left iritercsting memoirs of IHlrbb1i|' 
time. A. Kayo has publinhcd a history of Nort^; , 
ICudolph Kaynor, an account of the religion' of Iftil - 
ancient Northmen, dud a history of the Nt’TWeglnn 
church during the Catholic period; C. A. Xiaiige 

C. K. Unger are editing Diplomatarinm JVorewki|iaf| 
and Nicolcyseu and others have illustrated 

reuuiins scattered through tho country. F. A. ifttliOB 
is bringing out a most important national IflsCoriM. 
work, cutitled " Dot. Norsko Folks Historic,** of Whi^ 
four volumes have already appeared, and eoitte dbilip 
to tho end of the 14th centnry. The pubKoAttot 
1847 of the elder Edda, by Munch, With a graifth " 
and chrostomachj of the old langoage, tw ifeb I 
niatioD of tho Norwegian school of pnAllof^i ^ ' 
iiatiwiial zeal has led to many warm disfitttei' m 
the Bcandinavian philologists. The dialeote'Of tbw 
landers,, who live under tho Norwegia^l 
have been industriously studied tit 
Friis ; and C. A. Hdlmboe hsh dOiii^ Jbodiff I 
the cause of comparative philology, by we'||tl 
ot hie ** Comparative Lexicon of idferai 'drth^^ 
European Tongues '* (Vienna, 1862), dikd 4l%isf^' 

The most popular of living poets Is Aadveae T 
a cousin of the historian, who has pfodi^ed w Uw 
of poetical and dramatic workk; ' B. JL Tfergi 
<1808'45) was long the favouritok^tuf tttelfj;. 
giauB, and a compile edition hiiworlif inVitolii. 

has reoentlv been publimed* The poems and'dra) 
of B. A. B^^regyrd 
spirit, but lack ^gioaUty and hHUi 
haven (b. 18(F) has puwml grelA^t 
lyrics, and sefersl hkMoA dvama^ fbehi 
oftnatiointstt^eelfi ikir(flf,C; Battlini 
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^jad ft muabftr of poema ftud rctmatteesk 
rottDger iKMlMt, the oast knotmftre J.Moo^L. _ 
BenttfftDt Sobmicb, and SiToitson; and the 
I wvitarii 0. P. lUis, H. Ibsen, andB* Olsen. 
B. Iiandstad and Sophus Bum have eaeh edited 
Milone o£ii4 popular bsUi^, and P. C. Asbjdrn. 
^ rad htoe have collected the popular tales, which 
b|ve been orally preserved by the peasantry for many 
SBUerations. A litoral reprint of the welbknown 
"Ptabmocbok'* (Codas Ftaiouentu), containing oil 
bjfVteof mstorieBlIei^endary, in prose and verso, is in 
iBbiiree of publication, with the^ ussistanoo of the f^o- 
Vihiment. Two novelists have recently been attract* 
^ Bpeoisl attention ; namely, lljdrnatcrne Bjiirnsen, 
tj^oee **SvoD(ive Solbakken,’* a tulo of Norwegian 
praaant Hie, has met with i;rcat success; and Idrs. 
•OamiUa OoUet, whoso novel, ‘‘Arntmandens Ddttre** 
(IMisd), has Rono throui;h sovorul editions. Between 
Adds and 1851 there wore L,02:i works imblished in 
Kerw^,— 791 in Christiana, lUO in Bergen,* and the rest 
in o^er towns ; of these H70 were onginal, l.‘j9 translu* 
ttona, and 14 new editions. Al the end of 1Hr>U there 
were 62 daily and weekly journals published in the 
country, of which 13 issued from Cfhrisiiana.— Uef. 
iTsw Am 0 rioan Cyelapadni, edited by Itiploy and Dana. 

STosn, nozB (naz. noso), is the or^'an of^niell 
In' vertobrated animals, mid in the thrive highest classes 
Ip connected with the respiratory fimciion. In man, 
the nose forms one of the characteristic features of the 
face, and has been rej'nrdcd by j)liysio(*tioniista as a 
faiththl index of character. The nose has always been 
rO|(arded as a principal element in cunfcrrinf;* beauty 
ontbafaoo; but different races have diffon'd groatly 
DP to what form of this orfrnn is to bo re<;iirded as (ho 
snott bcantiful. The ancients seem to have had an 
avuroion to small noses; and the Bornans esteemed 
above nil the aquiline nose, which Pliny termed, by 
way of distinction, “royal." Aecordiiif; ‘fo Plutareh, 
C^yrna had this form of nose, whudi tliiis came to bo 
xngarded as beautiful amutii; the Persians. But the 
aquiline nose was only refifarded iia beautiful when the 
curve was gentle aud almost im percept ibie. The 
Clfreeln indeed seem, generally speaking, (o have held 
a stoaisHt, or almost straight, lino from the forehead 
to Im the beau idr<d with respect to this fcutiiro ; and, 
accordingly, wo iind it so represented in all therr best 
statnes. The short nose is never to be found in Roman 
■OOlptare eariier than the times of Caracalla, when the 
art oad evidently declined. In Tart ary, the greatest 
beentiot are those who have the small'eat noses ; and 
toa’ wife of G-oiigbis Khan is said to liavo been regarded 
wan extraordinary beauty, because she had only two 
holca for a nose. In liternture, the term nose is used 
iU>a variety of different senses ; as, to lead by the nose, 
to paae under one’s nose, fn have a nose for errors, to 
tbiniatoae*B nose into the aRhirs of others, to put line’s 
noee out of joint, Ac. The nose, analonucitlly con- 
lidared, consists of two largo cavities, culled nostrils 
tooiwc), a right and a left, formed by the bones of the 
iltoe, and separated from eaolt other by aper^ndicular 
flirt partition called the eeptnm nutiiam. There are 
fiHUteea bones which enter into the composition of 
toe eavittee of the nose ; the principal of which arc tho 
naaail bones, which bound the nasal cavities in front, 
and are attached to the frontal bono above and to the 
superior maafllary on the sides. The other bones of 
the^noee are the frontal, ethmoid, and sphenoid, which 
are oommon to the head and face ; and all the bones of | 
the (koe, excepting the two malar and inferior maxil- 
lary ; beiug the two superior maxillarv, two lachrymal, 
two inferior spongy, the vomer, and the two palatal 
tones. The septum of the nose is formed by the 
romef, nasal lamella of the ethmoid bono, and an ex- 
tensive cartilage. The nasal cavities ere bounded an- 
teriorly by the nasal bones, superiorly by the front^ 
bona and the oribriform plate of the ethmoid bone, 
and posteriorly by the body of the sphenoid. The 
floor u formed the superior maxillary aud palatal 
tooea, the outer wall by the ethmoid the internal 
ptorygDia plates Of' the sphenoid bone, the lachrymal 
eone| -hifertor spongy bOnft,j^^ bone, and superior 
nartt^y. Bach nostril la £vided by tbe spongv bone 
into charaberMermeil tb» superior, middle, end tV#. 
rior The ^praings mto these, in addition to 

^ autener and posterior wmitthu opwiQgN^ tn to 
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follows !— Ill tb# iul^g^ imeung IW>ni 

tbe saeal dodt* ooodsalsd by^.a^foM totogoons mem- 
brane { iu the imddOa nieatus, opa. flrtiu tto ssaxillarr 
sinus, one from the ftoutal sinus> rad aastorior eth- 
moidal eella ; in the superior meatusi^the oaralaK llrom 
the posterior ethmoidal cells rad aphcuoidal^siaase^ 
and the spheuo-palatine foramen. The Bhstadhian 
tube might almost be said to enter the uostoilSt flir lU 
anterior aperture corresponds with the posterlcig part 
of tho inferior spongy bone. The upper wa& of 
the nose is pierced by numerous foramina, throuf^ 
which enter tho lliaments of the olfactory, or i|erve of 
smell. The mucous membrane lining the nose is oalled 
tho SohneiJerituit or pituitary, and is continuous with 
the euminon iutegument anteriorly- and with the mu- 
cous niembrauo ol the pharynx posteriorlvl It it. for 
tho most part, well supplied with vessels, eepOciaUy 
veins, and jiresents also numerous glandular loUiolesv 
whoso secretion is well known. It receives the fila- 
ments of tbe nerves of snioll and of common sensation. 
The iicrvos of smell arise from the anterior lobea of 
the cerebral hemispheres, and their bulbs rest on tho 
crihi'ilorm plate of the ethmoid hone, which the branches 
pierce, to the number of fifteen or twenty, on eaeh 
side, utid then, ruui'''ig under tho mucous membrane, 
aro diitrihutcd pn- piUy to the septum and outer 
wall of tho nose, eo .-.umoating with filaments from 
the sympathetic ct >'obral ganglia. Besides smell, the 
nos.') Invs ordinary netisation, like other parts of the 
face, depending on filaments of tho trifacial or fifth 
pair of ccrchrul nerves. That those two sensations 
are d\<ititu‘t is evident from tlioso who have lost tho 
(>enso of FimoU still rclainiug unimpaired snsooptibili^ 
to the action of snuff and other irritants, Tbe open- 
ings of (bo nose aro provided with stiff curved ha[ri, 
which [ire veil I tho entrance of many particles floatmg 
iu (ho dir. Tho external prominent port of the nose, 
which gives character to tho feature, is composed of 
scver.sl cartilages connected to the bones and to each 
other by strong fibrous tissue, sullicieutly firm to pre- 
serve the shape of tho organ, and ho clastic and flejuble 
US to permit the expansion and contraction of tho nos. 
(rils in respiration. Tho varying expression given to 
the face by tho iiiovoments of the nose depends on the 
action of its muscles attached to the cartilages, skin, 
and upper lip; and must of tho expi'essions arising 
from tiicso iiiovoments are disagreeable ; iudioji^g 
contempt, anger, fear, or pain. The motor nervtM of 
(he nasal uiiiseles are braiicucs of tho facial or sOventU 
pair o( cerebral nerves. The arteries are derived from 
tho ophthiilniio, internal maxillary, and faciri branches 
of the carotids. The nose is not only the onra of 
smelling, but serves also as the chief passi^ of the air 
into tho lungsr, and bos a oonsiderabio iofluenoe upon 
the voice. 

K 0 S 01 .OGT, no-§oV’ 0 -:ie (Gr. noeoe, a disease, and 
logos, discourse), in Med., is geueralK applied to the 
mothodioul arrangement and classification of disaases 
and t heir nomenclature. Many attempts have, from ra 
early period, been made to classify and arrange under 
certain groups particiibr forms of disease; btoifeia 
only in comparatively modern times that anything 
like a sciontidc system of arrangement has been atr 
tempted. One of tho earliest of these was that of 
Hauvage, who distributed diseases into ten olasiM; via„ 
vitia, fe.hree, phfegmasite, epaemi, aukelatUmM, 0dbUi^ 
lodes, dolores, vesania,Jluxus, cackejoioi, Bach of these 
was again divided into orders, Ac. The clasaifleo^iui 
of Liniucus, Vogel, and Sagar, were of the eaihe rato 
ficial aud strained character, and were all supplanted 
by that of Cullen, which had the dfivantage oH tohig 
more simple, while it was, at the same time, more defi- 
nite and concise. Ho had only four olassee,— jMwratofi, 
neuroses, eachexiet, and tooths, Tlie chief ot^rtorito 
that has been urged against this system is, thto iill 
based upon the symptoms of disease, whereas xnaaj ^ 
the symptoms are extremely variable,, rad by hiOJRtoato 
uniformly express either the nature or the apottui 
the res] derangement of function or strnoture. Sllnilar 
^mptoms, too, dependent upon tbampstditoru.qauieik 
are aaeociatod together, altlioiigh. thejr iWS|r> Mrajjto 
qoiteopposito plans of treatment: Whilo di s etoe ywB y 
kindred m their natnrwara irideljf sanarated,>to«»use 
they diflkr In their ^mptonra Jt/Ha. inejnsased Imow- 
to ^alhfilogir rad pk^sfolsiar mtoe 
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ia th« one edopM by the regiatrer-Kieneral ; and though 
oot /et in use among the generality of the profeaeion, it 
ia uo one that ia aoat commonly referrea to 
daaa X. Sncorxo BzasAsns; auch na are either 
epidemic, endemic, or oontagioua, induced by acme 
■peeiflo body, or by want of food, or by its bad ouality. 
1. JtfleMmatic dtMa«r«.-*Small*pox, varioloid discaae, 
chiokon>poz, miliaria^ measles, scarlatina, hybrid of 
xneaslea, scarlet fever, dengue, qninsv, diphtheria, 
mamM, croup, hooping>oough, typhoid fever, relay* 
ntng fever, typhus fever, erysipelaa, erythema, bos- 
idtu gani^ane, pyemia, metria, plague, carbuncle, 
boil, influenza, dysentery, diarrhesa, cholera, yellow 
Ibvor, rexnitlentfever, Crimean fever, Hong-Song fever, 
Ac., a^e, rheumatism. 2. EniheUe diseuxes.— Syplii* 
lia primary, syphilis aecondary, gouorrluoa, leprosy, 
y awe, pellagra, radesyge, purulent ophilialmia, glanders, 
liydrophobia, neroni'ea, malignant pustule. 3. iMtc 
ditetuge. — Famine fever, scurvy, purpura, rickets, bron- 
choocle, cretinism, alooliolisth, delirium tremena. 1. 
JParatilie di»eates, — Thrush, porrigo, scabies, phthiri- 
Qsia, worms. 

Class ir. CoKSTiiFTTON \L DtREARKS ; Sporadic dis- 
eases afl'eoting several organs, in which new inoi hid 
prodnets are often deposited— somcliuios hereditary. 
I. Dictikeiio dhensei.^Gout, anminia, ilropsy, cancer, 
melanoaia, lupus, canker, morliflcution, dry gan- 
grene. 2. Tubercular dis^mrex.— Scrofula, meseiitorio 
tubercttloais, tubercular peritonitis, phthisis, hydro- 
oephalus. 

Claaa ITT. Local Disbasxs; sporadic diseases, in 
whioh the functions of particular organs ortystciiis are 
disturbed or obliccrated, with or without iuduiumat ion, 
-Hiometimes hereditary* 1. Ducatten of the Nerroua 
Sjfitem , — Meningitis, encephalitis, cephalitis, myelitis, 
apoplexy, paralysis, shaking palsy, chorea, delirium 
tremens, mama, monomania, dementia, opilejiHy, hv- 
ateria, tetanns, convulsiona, laryngismus, neurulgia 
(tiodolonreux), neuroma. 2. Heart dueiueg.—Caui'MM, 

S erioarditis, endocarditis, valvular disease of the heart, 
ypertrophy of heart, atrophy of heart, fatly degeno- 
vation of heart, aneuri.sm of heart, aneurism of aorta, 
angina pectoris, iaintiog, arteritis, atheroma, piohitis, 
vs neoee veins. 3. llscmoptysis.laryn- 

gitis, lafyngismuB, bronchilia, pleurisy, liy'drothorax, 
e^yema, pueiimothorax, apoplexy of lungs, pnounio- 
iiia, pleiiro-piioumonia, asthma, emphysema of lungs, 
grinoMS*' asthma, miner’s ostiima, collier's phthisis. 
4. Bowel dweasee. — Glossitis, stomatitis, pharyngitis, 
(Bsopbagitis, gastritis, enteritis, peritonitis, ileus con- 1 
Btlpation, intuBsusoeption, dyspepsia, pyrosis, gii^trol- 
gia, hamatemesis, melsua, bronxed skin, pancreatic | 
diseaae^ sphenitis, hepatitis, jaundice, gallstones, cir- 
rhoftiSfOacites. 6. Eidncy diAC(n»*s.— Ifephritis, ischuria, 
diomia,albamiiiaria (Dright'sdisease), diabetes, stone, 
gravel, hnniatnria, cystitis. 6. Genetic dueaeea. — Va- 
lieocMe, orchitis, hydrocele, hysteritis, uterine tu- 
moqni, ovarian tumours, ovarian drops?. 7. Bone and 
Mueeto diseavcn.— Synovitis, ostitis, exostosis, brittle 
bones, soft bones, spinal curvature, caries, necrosis, 
inliaoiuar atrophy. 8. Skin dtveasev.— Itoseab, nrli- 
earia, eczema, herpes, pemphigus, rupia, ectnyina, 
iinpeti||0, acne, mentagra, lichen, prurigo, psoriasis, 
pftyriasifl, ichthyosis, phlegmon, whitlow. 

IT. DivjsLopKxvtAL HiSBABBS ; Special dis- 
eattes^ the incidental xeeult of the formation, repro- 
doetioja and nutritive processes. 1. Developmental 
Diitaeu qf Ckildreu. — Still-bom, premature birth, ate- 
leefasis, inalformation, cyanosis, spina biflda, iraper- 
iftorate oriflees, idiotcy, congenital deaf muteness, 
teethlfig. 2. Deoelopmei^al Dieeaees q/* Women. — 
C^oro^ childbirth, paramenia, climacteriu. 3. Zle. 
volopmental Dieoaeee of Old jPeople.— Oldage. 4. Dli^ 
eaeee Atrophv. asthenia. 

HoabixdiA, aos-f^-ye-il (Gr. nosfeo, I return ; of^, 
Pita), in Med. Fathol.. a term for aa iutenso longing 
3br retom to one’s native country ; a disease not iu- 
among young soldien, and those whom dr* 
empfUmcce hate placed in foreign climes. The Swiss 
am partinalafty sobjoet to tbia aflhefton. Thb Tehe< 


meat boma-siekneMii attaadsd inti 

of appetite^ and waniof eleop, 

noe'-M^ ia Botu a gaa. of 
weeds, y. edal«iseatanin<9unaaad.i9rapi^ J 



fittia is a valuable article of fbod iu t 

It it sold to be moveniitriliiotta ttasa" 

Other epeoies are edible. 

Notary, no'-td-re (Lat. noiariue, flrom nota| a Y 
was originally applied to one employed in talnng 
of trials and other judicial proceedings* 9^a wAi I 
case in ancient Borne. This persons who ee 
to our modern uotmneB, under the later i 
Bonian law, were the tabeBdoneOf who w«w 
em[)loyed to draw up wills, oontraots, andbtl^inatiril^ 
meiits. It is uncertain w lieu notaries were nrst kimftla 
in England ; but we read of some ohartora of DdMm 
the Confessor being executed by them for ibasMfjjp^W 
chancellor. In the early part of the 14th oeniBty 
seem b> bare been commonly employed, and frmAMt 
time tho ollico has been uue of pronunenoe 
portunce. Tho power of admitting notaries to WliP* 
tiso seems to Lave been vested in the srobbilbop of 
Canterbury by 2fi Hen. VIII. c. 21, sec. 4. Thsi. tem 
of a notary’s appreuticeship, and the manner of hty 
ttdmi.s>>ioii to practise, are regulated by 41 Geo. HI. 0^ 
71), auii'ndcJ by 3 A 4 \Vill. IV. o. 70, and 0 d) 7 
o. 00. I'he nutiiry license in England requireaa tt/mp 
of Z:iO, in ScuUitud one of £20 ; besides an aniittd 
cortiiicule, cosling £9 for Loudon, Edinburgh, said 
Dublin, ntul £0 for elsewhere. The recent stateteS| ' 
21 & 22 Vict. cc. 77, HS, abolishing the ecclesinstiml 
courts, do not ufiocl the notaries. Formerly ttbty 
were much employed in drawing up wills ana other 
legal iustrumeuta ; but now their biisiuess is ohi|^ 
coiillncd to the attestation of deeds and wriiii^ of'a 
mercantile kind, for making them authentio iu Olhar 
countries, and protesting bills of exchange. They USO 
receive tho nllldavitB ox xnariuers and i(hip««maaien|| 
and sign lludr protest.?. 

Notation, nudai'^ekun (Let. nofafto» flrom «04v X 
mark), is tho art or method of representing abstraot 
niiinerieul magnitudes by means of oyzubolai aod U 
comprises ecalm, dependent on tho symbols or flgursf 
cniplovcJ. Ill the nsiiiilly adopted scale, every numbwi 
can bo expressed by tho ten characters— -I, 2, ^ 4^ S, 
d, 7, H, b, 0 : of which the nine lirst denote tile 
niimberH uf units, oeoeuding in value flrom right to 
leli, while tlio llguro 0 is tuo radiv or scale of the 
sines* and lixos tho difl'erent valiios, of whieh the 
various figures taken might be equal. That, fbg io« 
stance, if we take the number 12813, it is equiveleni 
tor. + (4 X 10) + (3 X 100) +(2 X 1000).Kl X 1000fl)| 
addtug all tbouo, we get 

. 6 
40 
300 
2000 
10000 

Total 1S46 ^ ' 

which cxemplifles the rule. The Ilomana.pofReigifii' • 
decimal niimericnl system, but not a decimal aaaitytQC 
notation ; they first adopted the unit 1 aathw^goilir 
mencemont of their system, and they bauB^t 
them together with the sign V. They then addeMgm 
of these V'8--cqui valent to X. Five teoa theix^gigiis 
50, or L. One hundred was expressed by tlip 
the initial of the word eentum; five huad:^% JM, 
letter D, and a thousand by the letter M* l4aiii|w 
observed that the position of one of these lips 
another one takes that amount from it » a« oaUvbmiMB 
in the number IX (9), which ia 10 lees the osttJU 
Greeks had the letters of their alphabet aa ' 

of notation : thus, a-1, Pb 2, yssS, and 10 on todi 
end; only that they stopped with the Ague epid ' 
next letter, i, was 10, « sb 20, A as 30( ^p 
the hundreds ran on. The thDOtdndeivere.eei 
by a. Y, Ae., only with 4he acinke n km ia, 
xteatb. lu oiathematies, oeigiMioiiAy* 


notation are adopted, wfaleh diflhr bpai Uiei 
in coDseqveaoe of the redie. being eljtMed^ 
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nnd d48»4lv»fjUi(et of thovarioiw gotletof 
aolftliOD whiab originate by McribiD|[ diflbrent ?aiuM 
lo^bo rad if (it would bo desirable, in point of prac- 
tinnl oOnvoniooee, to rlect one wherein the number of 
flgwreB exprcitoin^ any eiven tmmoi'ioal magnitude 
Jttirht be eondiwd within limits not too widely extended, 
eeihia would tend to T)revent extensive prolixity in the 
tffeMution of nriibinotioal oporatious. 

, dN'osaTTOK, in the method wliioh, by means of 
><MMrtabi ebarneters called notes, represents (ho pitcii or 
•tbnw and duration ol the various sounds. The iiotatii>n 
of the niioients did not ut nil resemble tbut at iiresotil 
in iue. The Greeks employed the letters ot their 
alphabet placed in various poei I ions, and niutiluteii 
MM compounded in various ways, produeiii); in all 
pvor a thousand sifTtis i thus rendenni' v(>:<rs uf study 
Mcesaury loohiaii] luiytliinc like u piTteot Lri(iviled>;c 
of U.‘ This system \«hs rejected by the Uonians, tvliu 
jeinploYed iifteen loiters of their unii nlphabet to ex* 
press the sounds of the bisdiiipason. This uat adter- 
Wftrdi improved by Ht. Gre^'ory, who reduced the 
wimber of letters to seven; thus hritifpu^ it nearer 
the modern Rvsteni. About ibe bee'inmu;; of the lltb 
century, points placed iiptm parulK-1 lines wore intro- 
liunod. These poiiils, liovrover, havo been in their turn 
superseded by other chumclers, which not onlvniurb 
theptU'h, but the time of the notes; of tiiese the six 
principal ones aro the aeniibreTe, the inuiiiu. the 
crotohob, tho quaver, the ?eniu{ua\er, and the denii- 
seiniquavcr; ouch of which are ditlereutly lonucd; 
tlius— 

■ tMOmr. Crotch.!. Ounwr. 








stfo^lfhoBa may bo added the half'demiaomuptuver, nnieh 
Qihd, and otten unneccsHnnly, hy riiotlerii nm<u<'iiiiis. 
^QHiltsnol varyin;; the loruis of 'th<* notes is to murk 
jtmi various degrees of time, Tho lonaobt is tho serui- 
braye} the next in durulion is the minnn, which is one- 
baif its length; the orotcliot is tho (piaver the 
•amiqnayer the dcniisemiquiivcr and the hall- 
demisomiqunu'r 

NontSf in Mas. (Ser Notation.) 

Not GtriLTT, in Law, is a plea by way of traverse, 
OQcnrring iu actions ex dHicta^ and nmouiit.s to a drnml 
only of the breach of duty, or wrongful act, alleged to 
have been committed by the defendant. In criminal 
pvooeedings, the plea of not guilty is proper wherever 
a prisoner moans either to deny or to justify the charge 
in the indietjnent ; os for instance, on an indictment 
for murder, a man oauiiot plcnd that it was done m 
aelf-defeuce, but must plead not guilty, and gi^cthis 
special matter in evidouce. By the plea of not guilty, 
the prisoner puts himself upon the trial by jury. 

Noticb, nef-iU (from Lat. noGGu), is the making 
aemethihg known that a person was or might be igno- 
rant of. In Law, a notioo is either (1 ) statutory, t. 
made eo bv legislative enactment; (2) actual, which 
bvugs the Knowledge of the fact directly home to the 
portyi by a person interested in the property ; or, (3) 
oonstraotive or implied, which is no more than evidence 
of '&oticOf the nroaumption of which is so violent, that 
equity will not allow its controversion. Couatruotive 
notice may be subdivided into~(a), where there exists 
actual notice of a matter, to which equity has added 
eonstrnotive notioe of facts, which an inquiry after 
auoh matter would have elicited; and {b), whore there 
hai been a designed abstinence from inquiry, for the 
very purpose of escaping notice. Notice, whether 
adtual or constructive, iu order to be binding, must be 
received during tbe transaction sought to be cfl'ected 
bytt* tVhatever is sufficient to put a party upon 
MoquiiTr (that is, wherever there is reasonable oertaiuty 
u to time, place, circumstances, and persons), is in 
equity h^d to lie good notioe to bind him ; and a clerk 
*^*wbea tbe regiater for judgments against A D, 
wilb in the absence of proof to the contrary, bo pre- 
sniMo to have seen a Judgment which was at the time 
registered against A fi. The mere tegistration of a 
^veyanm, JKMrevcr, is not deemed constructive no- 
lioe to snbseqneatpucohssere; and Botaal notice must: 
^ertabliahodagsjnakkliein. A purchaser for valuablo I 
eonsldcration, without of • 'prior eqaitid)ie| 


right, obtaining tho legal , wtate at tbe time of his por> 
chase, is entitled to priontf in equity, as wel) as at 
law. A public act of parliameut binds aft mankind. 
But a private act is not of itself notice to a pntofagser. 
—R^f. Wharton's Law Lexicon. 

Noun, »cicm (altered from Lat. nomeff), in Gram., 
is tho name of one of tho parts of spoocu into which 
gramitiuriutis have distributed tho words of a langqaM. 
A noun is tlio name of a thing, or, more accurately,' the 
name of a notion or conception, whether general pjr 
pariuMiiiir. As we may have couceptioos of substaUeo 
<11* of uttiiliuto, nouns are cither tubttanfioe qrai^'ee- 
ftee. Again, os we have particular conceptions, or 
conceptions of individuals, and general conceptions, or 
conceptions of classes of indiviauals, nouns are oilner 
jtroper or roinmon. In ordur to express unity or plu- 
niliiy of conception (number), the terminations of 
nouns uiidcM-go certain modidcations of form ; os, book, 
hooka : lihrr, lihri. In most languages there are two 
numbers, llie singular and tho plural, the former ex- 

f iros-oiing one, the latter more Ihun one ; hut iu nome 
anguages, os lu firi'ck, there is an iutcrnicdiate num> 
Imt, — the dual, u<<ud to express the conception of two 
ol.j<*cts. I’ll expres* the relations of Lonueptions to 
each other, most 1. iiages xniike use of an in (lection 
of the priu.itive for i tuo noun, called raae; but the 
Knid:-.h langiiuge n . .os use of prepositions or juxta- 

S o-ition. The lumibor of cases of nouns varies in 
il'crciit languages, but it is rarely morn than six. 
rvovATiANs, no vni‘-fhc-iinZf a Christian sect which 
nrO'^e about th<^ inutdle of tho 3rd century, and were 
c.Ulcil ult>*r their founder Novutian, a presbyter at 
Koiik', ana man of high reputation, who held that 
those piTSuus who had denied tho fuitli during the 
pciau'utiun of Deeius (a.d. 214)) ought not to be again 
rcccticd into the Cliurch. Wlico Cornelius was ap- 
pointed bishop orKomo, Novatiun was opposed to him, 
and was electnd bishop by his owniinrty; whence arose 
an open schism iu tbe Church, which soon spread 
t Iirough iilmi 'St oxrry prormco of Christeudom. From 
declaring only against the re-admission of the lapsed, 
lliey came to' hold that all who hud been guilty of gross 
Bins after baptism should be for ever excluded from 
the Church. They did not, however, exclude them 
from all hopes of eternal salvation ; but they considered 
the Christian church to be a society of innocent per- 
sons, who had ahstuined from grievous sin since their 
mliiiission. Hence, they re-baptixed all who joined 
tlnuu from the Church. They disax>pear about the 
5th century, 

Novisns, wo»'-eb (Ital. novella, a tale, nows). —What 
is meant by the English novel, however, is culled in Ita- 
lian Ifohiamor It would take long to show that a taste 
for iictitiuus narratives was most early and most gene- 
rally prevalent in Persia and other Asiatic countries; 
that from them the infection was caught by the Greeted 
uud that from these latter it became communicated In 
turn to the Uomans, through translations into Latin of 
the talcs uf a certain Aristides, about the time of j^e 
civil wars of Marius 'and Brlla. Still longer to r^te 
tho various theories which nave been siijgfgested os ez* 
planutions of the origin of romantic fiction in Enrops, 
and which severally refer it to tho Northern Scalds to 
tho Arabians, to the people of Armorica or Brittdnj, 
and to the classical tales of antiquity. What^er IBI7 
be the value of such conjectures and theories, it » 
gonerallv allowed that tho novel is the only form lof 
composition to which modern invention can lay m 
claim on the score of originality ; and it has been tM 
cause of much speculation why it should have remained 
nntouchi'd by those who carried the drama and bistoty 
to perfection. Many reasons have been adduoed for 
the fact ; but tho beat nppears to be, that whilst 
tique lile afforded abundant matter for the pen of Gke 
novelist, there was no antique public to reward its 
exertions; that it could not, in ancient times, have a 
fair chance with the drama, because the people ootftd 
not generally read, and eould not, in the absence of 
tbe printing-press, have been generally supplied trith 
books. But even when romacces, those "tnifttair 
fables of tbe Middle Agee," came to*be vrideV^dM, 
the drama maintaihed its position ‘in Sardpeks the 
medium by which uranners might b^t be portrayed, 
peenUaritfes of ohaxacter set forth In the strongest 
light, andtiee or folly mqst eilloleiiiiy denoncodd. sot 






' 


«i tha advanc;a of . eWf&tfttloii to a ooftain extant aipdi- 
ilea the pactittii^he ^ nwiinera end the oatwerd 
meaifestitKioiiB af tbeliiig^ the drsme beoeme doable to 
azbibitf with the eBhet oeeeiiary to tte exiatenee, tboM 
more minute traits of oharaoter and traita of sentiment 
which men and women were now alone, aa a rate, 
dietinguished. The publio taste demanded, therefore, 
and developed, a new epeoies of composition, which 
should delineate passions and feelinffs with more or leas 
of Teriaimilitude, interest the heart by llie display of 
the inridente of common life, and present aa a back- 
around suitable pioiurca of natural or artificial scenes. 
The direct source of the British novel lias long been a 
^eseofa quattio, but is aenerolly attributed to the 
example of the Italians, from whose works of fiction 
oar earliest and greatest play-writers borrowed many 
of the plots for their most popular comedies. That the 
nov 0 l sncceeded to the historical romunce is certain ; 
bat it is impossible to name an exact time at which the 
one ended and the other commenced. During the 
roigns of our Edwards and Tlenrys, the English natiui/ 
was oUinfly entertained with the fables of chivalry, — 
Such as those relating to King Arthur aiul his knights. 
In the age of Elizabeth, Spanish rnmnnoes were intro- 
duced, and were read concurrently with certain native 
composilions, first introduced bye certain John Lylie, 
which oontaiiied all the faults of the old romances 
witbont any of their vigour or brightness of colouring. 
Early, however^ in the 17tli conturjr, innumerable 
translationn nnd imitations of Italian tiiies eupplted the 
Englisli with a new taste, or one which had hitherto 
lain dormant, and set English writers tojyork at those 
pictures of contemporary life and manners which form 
to important a portion of the literature of the country. 
About the middle of the 17th century, a Mrs. Aphra 
Behn inaugurated, in England, the modern syslem of 
making contcmporair lite the subject of fiction, by 
writing the story (“Oroouoko ") ol the ^^utIe^i^lgs of a 
certain negro with whom she had herself been ac- 
quainted ; about the same time a Mrs. Manley filled 
works of fiction with current fashionable sfijindal ; and 
they were quickly followed by Defoe, wlu»8t5 ** Moll 
Flanders*' and “Colonel Jack" may be regarded as 
tTpjDBof alarge numherof the best novels of our own day. 
The reigns of Qoorge 1. and 11. wore rich in live novel- 
iris, who arc still, end will probably long be rcgHrded|^ 
prominent in the lint rank of that class of writers,— 
i^ioliardson. Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and Goldsmith, 
^ictiardaoii, famous for throe novels, “ Clari.ssa Har- 
lowe,'* “ Paiuelo," and “ Sir Charles Grandisnn," re- 
markable for tlio author’s minute disoeciiou of the emo- 
tions and sentiments of the female breast when under 
the influence of passion. Fielding, whooe-chief work, 
•‘Torn Jones," is filled vpith striking pictures of the 
Edglish life of the period of every grade, and nbounda 
iu touches of satire and of humour. Smoll ett, whose 
fiima chiefly depends on his “Kodeffck Kamlnm," 
Peregrine Pickle," and “Count Fathom,” and who 
agOghC Cp excite the reader’s interest by the displa.v of 
^PMntrio oharaotera, socli os could scareely by ai^ 
ppsslbility exist, but whicli were nevertheless snfli- 
olentlj^ earicatures of whst did exist, as not to revolt 
tha reader’s sense of prohuhility. Sterne, who in bis 
** Tristram Sbandj*' used the form of the novel merely 
as A means of pouring forth a flood of humour, some- 
times brilliant and sometimes pathetic, which has 
Seldom been rivalled either in copiousness or in depth ; 
and Goldsmith, whose “ Vicar of Wakefield," in spite of 
, some errors in the construotion of its plot, is wunder- 1 
fdllk true to life in every or any age. In spite, however, j 
qfttto well-deserved fame of these great novelists and , 
^eir imitators or followers, the latter portion of the , 
JSth century witnessed a revival, with certain modiflea- : 
tions, of the old taste for romance, first excited, pro- j 
^ bably, by Horace Walpole’s “ Castle of Otranto," and 
gratified during a considerable period by Mrs. Had- 
who earned the new species of romance-writing 
to as great perfection, perhaps, as it is within ita 
pature to attain. The principle on which Mrs. Had- 
^ifiS»’iStoriesaro eonstmeted may bo briefly describe^ 

' n an.attcKnpt .to surround with marvellous and appa- 
r«q;tly spperilatnnd ohremmstancea, oharaotera who 
duMuH themselvas as mdinary mortals. Up to n 
eei^^o point, she leada her reader to aoppoae that the 
«tth^ piiienmstancgiihe mat^ if eMutod at, 
I3«l 




aH* must have been the effect of supefbeturalnMaae, 
and Irom that point tricen paint to aboif ttwtthtitlNIfo 
j memly due to netarel aanaaa. The rel ^ » - - 

mi^ ba aaid to have lastod about fifty ycaff, 
to 1620. Conourrentiy 
way superior to such notions, ap 
novelists, of whom wo may mentieffi at fattiona 

g les, Godwin, Misa Burney, and Misa Ed 
fodwin, who was one of the first to make 
the means of enfordng abstract prlneiplas, and 
in his most famous novel, '* Oalab WUUama, 
that its object waa “ to furnish a eeneral review 
modes of uoniCBtio ahd unrec 
mau becomes (he destroyer of mant’* tfisaBvMMQtt 
I whose novels are bright pictures of the move proflsi*' 

I nent oharaoteristics of middle life and “good 10 ?***^^*' 
I in the latter half of the 16th century ; end hlisa 
worth, whose novels are so many moral lesMblb 
dared in the highest degree acceptable by 
Jiiimour, and a knowledge of human nature, wldeir'lili 
erldoin at fault. It would be beyond ourplftposi4n 
speak here of the novel-writers of the IBttt oeftiiMVIt; 


speak here of the novel-writers of the IBttt oeiifi^; 
but we may briefly remark that in 1814 6ir 'Wwficr 
Scott commenced the publication of bis SO-lMimd 
Wuvorlv Novels, and gave a wide extentiou to Ibe 
prone torm of (lotion, and established the yMWit 
JiistoricBl Novel; and that the novels writ^e&‘''Sl^ 
the comiuancomont of the Waverley series 
convcDinntly classed under the following beadwt^ 
1. Novel (if Soot Huh lAfe and Manner* f ■nell‘'aa 
those of Galt and Miss Fevrier; 2. tie Novel Iff JHtk 
Life and Monners, initiated by Miss Edgeworth, 
moat Biu'ccBnfully attempted by Gridin, Carleton^ and 
Lever; . 1 . fhe Novel of Englieh L\fe and Mann§rtt 
auch aa Mrs. GaskeU's pictures of artisan life, find 
specimens of provincial dialect in Lanoaahirw;' 4. 
the FaHhionahle Novell which professes to describe 
the habits and feelings of those who form the aristo- 
cratic portion of London society; 6. the 
which the Hero %» mme famotte Criminal, soeb.ns 
the “Paul Clifford ""of Sir Bolwer Lytton, aadtiie 
“Jack Sheppard" of Ainsworth; 6. the 2y«tollif*s 
Novel f in which the interest arises in a great degtoe 
from imaginary locomotion, and under wbioh headm^y 
he chiHicd, the Novel of American Life, Mailfwjra, 
and Society ; the Oriental Novel; the Mlfitary 
Novel, and' the Naval Novel; 7. the Noon ^ 
Supernainral Nhnntaey^ in which there is a USB'of 
ghostly agency, and of which Mrs. BiielJey’a 
oiistein ” iitid Biilwer Lyttoii's “Zanoni" ttrn'im- 
tinguiHhed ezamploR ; 6. the Deoehpmeni 
Novel, the purpose of which is to exhibit tho<MWih 
and education of an individual ehsractor; 
JJiaforirtil Novef, of which, sinoo the commeUO'Ottlillt 
of tlio Waverley .ihvels, there has bean sn cViiriiB* 
creasing abundance ; 10. tk« Novel of Meir^eft^B 
L\fe and Manners, under which may be olasdtnl^' 
Blihoiigl the title is almost absurdly inadeqttato^lbe 
novels of Dickens and Tbaokeray, which nave’'j||f«ifo 
the greatest impulse to prose fiction in Britain wlfi^ 
it has received since Scott; 11. the Jtel^ne 'NfttSfol, 

\ which is eonietimes simply a moral tale inobjkfMWqf 
! piety, but in which, in general, some punmfiilfeir 
I form of faith, or the tenets of some paftim tejjiiif t, ■ 
aro either ridiculed or supported ; 12. the 
Novels, of which those of Benjamin DistacU avc.'IP'Ue - 
present day, noteworthy instances^ in isbliwrfim' 
political doctrines of the day are diikrOiSCd' wHh'fil^ 
or less of psrtisanship, and the leadUig 
day are portrayed with more or less or frolfii 
great otnection, however, to any a|toatpt at a oMlW* 
cation of novels is, that many novds mtgbt tCfjWttA 

? erly be said to belong to ai^ one of 
n late years especially, fw instondS^ 
appeared a class of novels which, may btt 
of purpoee, or didactic novels, fha maltt* 
which ;a sometimes to teach aaientifie 
political or psychological /acts, atfd sofin/afid 
at the same time, might Toiy mrly bh dlali^ 
one or several of the abova-m^tiblhid 
mayLementtobcd. ia ¥bd wMM|»f 

novels publSsW n Gt^L^^rHain^la 

1830. 101; ibd In I860, ffi. fitomiEiiiPy’ 







S5*fS3Ssr« 

AiitMiii>A|totto,faL'in7. 

diffMmt bfftiMtaa^tli»‘MAjwM 

•ive. man Attamtioti^fFtta'iim to 
ironM of Vftilbiit,4jptQlN*im« J *A, Oeatintf AnaBeUf ^ 
display immonsentorM of laansinf, and *19 wsffl 
perosalt mltlioiiffh they an pot aliOfreUitr to 
on. Some i " * 

Bnrope at l„ ^ __ 

private coUeotiou of the late Lord nortlmieleVefitailMfei.. 
andUoman eoinswben sold loaliaad >l30,t3di tlwim. 
the duke of Devonshire £0.945. ' ' , , 

Numo DIVITTT 8 , tianh dim*W-iii (Lat.> JeowMjM 
thon depart), is the name of one of the hymntatfp e wtli 
to bo suiifl; after the second lesson at evenlflltaiieMii^ 
It is the song of Bimeou, and is so called firom 
first words with which it eommenoos in LaUa, 
employed as a hymn at a very early period. t . , a,, ' 
Nukcio> nun'-ah §‘0 (Lat. auatfus). prO]pef'~ 
one who hears news, a messenger ; bat is \ 




inittiBikltv geBrineseM, aia 

olMfa&r to mm oT ill |iMi Aiiiitim»9 «nil< 
aMehtisnn^ Aaiaelit^ mimmit'' 
M%nibenlijiNd^ to Aissh.(«is hmdikm, and 
retiifsiadlitMly hy'iba gM nm^wtly of bibUeid 
BtiifiODta.-i4ltf: fiengstaohi^o J W aserftrtfoii* on ike 
ChnmUumee ^Me f eiif«la«04. 

VoiOMatiov. -NKHMSorai'iOihNN (Let. Mnafrofie), is 
the art of olaeting numbers togrther and expressing 
thim proper^ according to the general prineiplea of 
notation.' The method of counting by ten no doubt 
o#ee ita origin to the custom adopted fay savage 
trlbeMif reckoning on their fingers ; while the scale of 
ammieiatioB by twelve, or the doxen. vras originated 
by a ooniideiation of the heavenly bodies. It is said 
that the inhabitants of Biscay, in Spain, reokon by 
imeniiei s and the same method was omfiloyed by the 
Ifexioans, according to Humboldt. {See KoTaiioir 
and KmiBBBa.) 

'VvMBBaTon. Ntt'-aie-rd-fcr, a term applied rii ma« 
thematioal eoience to that part of a fraction which ex- 
preesee into how many parte the unit is divided. In 
the ftaction for example, the figure 5 is the numera- 
ter, as It shown that the denominator has been divided 
into eight parts, of which only five arc taken to coasti> 
tnte'the fraction. (See PBACTioirfl.) 

HwieuATlcs, nu-nie-m&V‘ika (Or. nomiema, Lat. 
ftttrtmue. a coin or modal), that soicnce which ba:t for 
its object the study of ancient and modern coins and 
medau. Coina aro pieces of metnl on which difibriMit 
marks have been impressed by public anlhonty, to indi- 
cate their weight aud value, in order to mako them a 
convenient medium of exchange; mcdala aro pieces 
of metal similar to coin, not intended as a tnoihutu of 
exchange, but merely struck to coniinemoratc pomo 
important event. The science of numismatics has t ho 
same divisions as history. Ancient numismai ios extend 
to the fall of the Western empire; the numismatics of 
the'Middle Ages commence with Charlemagne ; and 
modem numismatics with the revival of loarniug. The 
pieces of metal originally used as money were rude and 
ahapoloss; and some ancient writers mention money 
of leather among the Carthaginians, Bpartans, and 
liemans. Wooden money was also used by iho Uo- 
mans, and shells, which are still employed by soino 
tribes in Aflrioa. Gold, silver, and copper, however, 
are, end have been, the ordinal materinls of money. 
{See liiirT, hf owbt.) The ancient coins which have 
been preserved are much more numerous than those 
handed down from the Middle Ages. The principal 
stores have been found in tombs, or in places where 
theyhavebeen concealed, either through tear, avarice, 
or atMrstation, Till the 3rd century the faces on 
wcro represented in profile. In the coins of the 
Lower empire, however, there are Gothic front faces 
fliitog 1Q> tne whole field of medals. Both methods aro 
empmyed by the moderns ; but the ancients gave 
more Telief to the figure. The coins of the kings of 
ICaeedon are the most ancient of any yet discovered 
bearing portraits; and Alexander I., who ooRimeiiced 
bis Teign about 600 years B.c., is tbo earliest monarch 
whose medals have yet been fonud. The medals of tbo 
eovareigoe who ruled inBioily, Oaria, Cjitrus, Heraclea, 
and PoDtns then succeed. Afterwards comes tho series 
of kjags of Bgypt, Syria, Thrace, Partbia, Damsscus, 
Cap^ueoia, Galatia, Sparta, Epirus, Illyrioum, Oaiil, 
aaa the Al^. This series comprises a period of 330 
yeaie» and extends from the time of Alexander the 
Greift to the Christian era. A perfect and distinct 
eedeg df ancient medsds is formed by the Ronmii cm- 
peroVB'firem Jalins Cssar to tho overthrow of the em- 
pire W the Goths, and, indeed, still later. In a cabi- 
ae^ ttte dkeotan coins elaim the chief place, not only 
<m aoeotint of their antiquity but also for their work- 
masaMpi the finest examples being those winch were 
Btrtiok Wore the subjection of Greece to the Roman 
empice. ^e Roman coins are divided into two classes, 
—the eoasnlarand the imperial. The latter term is 
Ipeeifioally-appliril to those stmak after the conelu- 
of thexepublioan era of Borne down to tbo fall of 1 
thhlliwaa empin. Cains JuHus Ossar was the first 
BoiMiis who gained permission to put his figure upon 
medels. I^e coins of the Middle ^es embrace the 
hradeaUet fto., which, after the dissotatioo of the 
> eireidefed in Idmaewily-fiitusd 
1809 



plied tu a person sent by iho po^ to repraMW')^ 
iitdincBB at a foreign court. A nuncio it, » fiui|, 1L^.. 
pope^B ambassador, bb an internunoio is eMf • " 

extraordinary. Strictly speaking, he reprwhnw^W'?,' 
pope only as a temporal sovereign ; but he Is 
commissioned to treat of spiritual ofiitire, and"^ 
report on the condition of ehnrehes and the ehameihr 
of church dignitaries, e^ecially of candidates for :fii , 
mitre. Tho nuncio in France is forbidden by ItaNlh, ' 
cxerciao ecclesiastical junsdlotion, being secofnhwd ' 
only as the papal ambuMsador. 

Nvnnbby. {See Nukb, MowAonme,) 

Nuns, nunz (Bax. ntmue, anun), thossiromensrlle 
devote themselves, in a cloister or nunnery, to araUglQlUi 
life. The name is said by Hospinian to be iu^gj^tlsA 
form, signifying a virgin ; and at a very eai^ psylod 
in the Church there were women who made pahUe 
profession of virgiuity, and were enrolled in the eaitoa 
or matricula of tho Church, but they did not dsvelllft 
religious houses. They do not seem to have beeii/ab« 
solutcly forbidden to marry ; but as oelibaoy and tl# 
monastic life rose in tbo esteem of the Cbtirim, tbeeso* 
nures against marriage became more etringent. fiflie 
virgins were of great esteem in the Churafi, and hsa 
sumo particular honours paid to them. Their pert(M 
were hat red, and severe laws were eoseted agiiost.aigr 
that sbunld pn'Bunie to offer the least violenee''W 
them. The oousecralion was usually perfornsed 
liclv in the church by the bishop. The rirgia.nia^ ' 
puGlit: profession of her resolution, and then thebliMu^ 
put upon her the aocustonied habit, part of whiflbli||gi , 
a veil, called the e^um vetamanj hoaoe theinedMB 
phrase, •* to take tne veil." They eeem 1^0 to bM 
worn a kind of mitre or coronet, .and io soDe;plaeii 
the bead was shaved, a practioe oondemiied m ‘ 
council of Gangra. Certain oanons required viiggiiie to 
be forty veara old before th^ were veiledi find'hhe 
imperial laws decreed that if any virgin wsie allied 
before thgt ago, either by the violenee or lielKed.4ff 
her parents, she was at liberty to marry. TheiMt 
nunnery is said to have been founded 
Syncletioa, a contemporary of St. Anthony, in IStMiStd 
century, and they soon tpread tfaronghoot ' 

(See MoNACUiBM.) There are varions oeden 
some devoting themselves entirely to private 
exercises, wbilo others engage in thSmoreaettve 
of Christiau charity. In the Romish ohordv, 
yonug woman is to be professed, or made « L- 
habit, veil, and ring of the candidate nrweerrifdi 
altar, and she herself, aocompahied by ^ ' 
relatives, is oonduetea by the biahop^x. 
venerable matrons attend upon her aa'^ 

When the bishop bee said mass, the areb-] 
an anthem, the eubleet of whieh is tha^ 
have hsi lamp lighted, beesnie the bhwvH 
coming to meet her. Then the . bishop ealli 
kindofreeitetive, to whieh she ' 



Beimh^tae befisre 
A ette^B .to 


with rsgard to a sefigipaal^'M In 
oboir ohants tba Uianiee. ' Tbfiatiml 
erosierinhls^lsit band, prononpees 
She «lieaxlM|1q?,aiM&e 



THS IliCSlOlfllCr OF 


Nursexr 


h»bit, flprinkliog it vltb holy water. When the caadi- darker.in oolonr-thaa the bo^, arooommoiitly BWfted 
date haa pot on WiiHffioiu habit, abe again preiente by a tn&everae white nark in 4ron^ and by a Moond 
benelf before the owbop, and singe on her knen patch opposite the aeeeieory beofii on dwlaaerfide. 
AfteUia CMtH ium, Ac. (1 am the eertant of Obrlst). The females are of a fiewnoeelinir, sea lass inwisotiisii 
Then she reoeives tbs veil, and afterwards the ring, by the males, and are deprived of boms. The pylghaa is 
whihh she is married to Jesus Christ ; and, laatlv, the hunted in the nsnal manner in which gams is taken in 
eorewn of virginity. When she is orowned, an anathema the East, by surrounding thenr in fences, or with nets, 
lixIsaoiHieed against all who shall attempt to break and killing them at pleasitre.—Jil^. Sir WilUamJarifee 
bar vows. After the oornmnnion, the prelate gives her in the Jfaturalui^i ttbrary. 


erewn of virginity. When she is orowned, an anathema the East, by surrounding thena in fences, or with nets, 
lixIsaoiHieed sgainst all who shall attempt to break and killing them at pleasitre.—Jit^. Sir WilUamJai^e 
bar vows. After the oornmnnion, the prelate gives her in the Jfaturalui^i ttbrary, 

an to the oondnot of the abbess, saying to her, ** Take Ntmphaacbx, nim/e-ai^ss-e, in Dot., the Water-lily 

ewo to preserve pore and spotless this young woman, fam., anat. ord.ofDicoty/edoMee, sub-olasa TAalamifhnt, 
aboni God has consecrated, &oJ^* having the following essential characters i—Aqnatic 

FoMsnr, wtrr'-fs-re, a large garden, in which trees herbs with floating leaves. Tlialamus larger ftiraing 
and shrubs are reared for commercial jiurposea. Mr. a disk-liko expansion more or less sarronnding the 
Xioudon, in his ** EitoyoIopaBdia of Gardening," re- ovary. Carpels united so as to form a oomponndjniniy* 
marks that there are a number of nursery gardens in celled pistil; stigmas radiating on the top and alters 
^ forming new gardens and plantations, and nato with the dissepiments ; ovules numerons, attached 
repairing or increasing the stock of old ones, in wliieb all over the dissepiments. Embryo minute, o& the 
• considerable amount of capital is embarked. They outside of farinaceous albumen, inclosed in a viteltiw. 
have inoreased oonaiderably with the spirit, which has The plants of this order, are obiefly found in quiet 

S ined rapid ground, for the prosecution of gardening, waters, throughout the whole of the northern hemi- 
le principal nurseries arc near London, but there are sphere ; they are, generally speaking, rare in thesonfh* 
many in jpoburban districts and in the oountiy. (Sm ern hemisphere. They have bitter and aatriiig^ 
also arkWm'on GAnuicinNO, &o. &c.) I properties. Many contain & largo quantity of starob, 

KpfS^HPIOt. (See Glanb.) both in their rhizomes and seeds; benoe these parts 

, (d^ee Mtbibtiga.) 


are often employed a^ 


NVTMXttOtTf nu4rith'-un (from Lat. nnfriot I non- 1 their Iiirge showy flowi 


od. They are remarkable 
(^ee ViOTOBZA.) 


risb), in Phys., is that complicated process by which a li vssa. (AVc Ala>' «iacSA'.) 
perpetual course of reproduction is going on in every 
part of the system, ^tlie component particles of the 
variens tissues,— ^ bone, muscle, nerve, Ac., which arc 

disintegrated and removed by the vital acts of the Q 

organism, being constantly replaced by now matter 
capable of continuing the functions ncuossary to life. 

In order to this, a due supply of proper food is the fourth vowel and the fifteenth letter in the 
scoessary, which, after being digested. Us nutritious English alphabet. It is pronounced by pointing 

parttolsa are absorbed, aonverted into healthy hloud, the lips and forming an opening resembling the letter 
and circulated over the system. The eflete matter is itself. In proportion as the lips are less pointed, 
removed by the organs of excretion, or modified by yet remain proji^cted, the sound merges into that of 
the pnrifyiug action of the lungs. Of the modes in u; lienee in various dialects the letter o passes over 
which the suhatiiution of uoar tissue takes ploco, and into u. In the English language an a is often written 
in which the efibte particles are removed in the into- where the sound of u is beard ; os one, dove, come, 
rior of the system, our knowledge is as yet very im- mme, Ac. There are no less than four sounds desig- 
perfect. Each tissue seems to possess an elective nated in the En^li^h language by the letter p : those 
•fflnity for certain constituents oi tlio blood, which it are exenipliUod in the words go, prove, once, tnt. 
appropriates to its own use in the process of conrer- Amongst the Eroneh, the sound of o (os prononm^ 
Sion tiito organized material. (See PiiisiOLoar, m go) is indicated by various signs. The Germans 
DiUFsnoK, Blood, &e.) have a long and a short o; and the Italians acloso 

IfoX' V omica. (See Stbychkos.) and an open o. Amongst the Greeks tliere were two 

IfTOTAaiNACSA, 9i»i;-/<{/'«-nai'-s0*e, inBot.ftheMar- dtircrent signs for the long and tho short o; tiie o 
rel of Pern fam., a nat. ord. of Dicotiflcdoneey sub-cluss (omioron, or short o), and to (omega, or long o). Tho 
2fo»oehtamydem. Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with stems use of the vowel o is next to that of a ; it is employed 
vsually tumid at tho joints. Leaves generally opposite, to express admiration, pity, imploring, warning, ftCv 
Flowers with an involucre. Calyx tubular or lunncl- In Latin inscriptions, O signifies optimue ; os D.O,M., 
shaped,' often ooloured, plaited in (estivation, con- —Deo Optimo Maximo. O, with an apostrophe liftor 
traotsd towards the middle, its base persistent, it, hignifles eon in Irish ; as O’Connell, the 
becoming indurated and forming a spurious pericarp, nell. As a numeral, O signified 70 among the Greeks : 
Stamens 1 or many, hypogynous. Oiary superior, in middle Latin it signified 11; and with a dash over 
1-eeIled, with a single ovule ; style 1 ; stigma 1. Fruit it, For the numerous interchanges of which 

an utri(^ inclosed by the hardened peraistont base ot the letter o is susceptible, the reader is referred to on 
the oslyz. Seed solitary ; embryo coiled round mealy article on tho subject in the ** English Gyclopssdia*" 
albumen with foliacoous cotyledons and inferior Oaz. (See Qubucub.) 

radicle. There are 17 genera and about 100 species, Oak-apclb, ok^-Hp^pt, a spongy exoresconoe fomul 
natives exclusively of warm regions. Some are culti- upon the twigs of tho Qutrune pedunculata. It is 
rated Rs garden flowers. (See Mibabilis.) formed by tho pnnoturo of a oynips, and rises rapidly, 

HxoTALoriA, wtk-fd-to'-pe-d (from Or. wiif, night ; being usually spheroidal in form, and about one to two 
opt, vision), is tho faonlty of seeing beat at night. A inches in diameter. The oak-apple must not be con- 
person anffering from this defect of vision secs little or founded with those beautiful little exorescenoee so 
nothing daring the day, but in evening and night has common on the underside of the leaves of the otk, and 
his vision tolersibly nnobsoured. It is the total oppo- known by the names of gall* and epanglee. Thm are 
Ite of night-bliodnesB. (See HiaHT-BLiNDWBSS.) also produced by tho puncture of different epenieeof 

S yCTAWTBVB, nik-iSn^-fheee (Gr. nu», night ; anfhoe, cynips. The oak-apple has some resemblance to th» 
|w),in Bot., a gen. of Ihenat.ord. Jaimiaaceis.rc- bedei/uar of the eglantine, but is not so rough uud 
kable for tho flowers expanding and smelling onh fibrous on the surface. Oak-apples are very astiwgent, 
night I\r. arbor triads IB often grown in English containing tannic acid, and are used both for muelttg 
hotheussst ia India its flowers are used for dyeing ink and for dyeing and staining. 

3^^^- * Oazuu, oak'-um (Sax. tfoambe).— When the vurkiiis 

zirLOBAtr, nilMp, or white-footed antelope, Anti- ropes employed in a ship are worn ont and no IcunrkP 
tovepiataJm foiuKi in Korthem India and the borders of fit for service, they are untwisted and polled to ehfe<H 
^nia, where it ftequents the vast jiueleB which cover and in this etate are called cahem $ its ohiof use is j|br 
TOW r^w, and ft is one of the migest and finest stopping or oauUcing the aeams or orovteea In • khip’s 
antelopeg tkera. It is dark grty, that colour being sides or deck, and for stoppink leaks. Thovtorir of 
hair.— black, brownish, and oakam-pioking is employed ■■ • punlMiuisint in toady 
^e>bfflfps aroto^ea or eight inches long, andare of our prieona. 

^wved forwards. Hie Iw. whk^ like tho head, arel Oab.m (ta. «i^»«aee1iiBk«l afant^ foniiBduf * 





inmssnij!^ mmmjasss. 


Oafb 



Ibe tAcmMcr, winch sum the termination 
Unde; end^ Jae^, the kandUt which it held in 
the snap of the oeramea. The Ihlorum, on which the 
letercde of the onr it exerted* is celled the rowlock 
(proDOUDced rulioek), and this is incloeed by two pins 
of timber^ termed ^Aote-jnae* or by brass rouud-sbaped 
tholes* termed erulchea. To ship and unship oars are 
respectively to fix or nnflx them from the rowlocks. 
Tojsa^er an oar is, at the end of a atroko* in rowini;* 
to oring the blade horisc'^tal with the water by a turn 
of the wrist, so as to allow it to shake off its grasp of 
the water. 

Oats, oath (Goth, aith. Sax. ath), is a solemn act 
by which one calls God to witness the truth of an 
affirmation or the sincerity of a promise, and impre- 
cates divine vengeance if he bo gnilty of a falsehood 
or violate his promise. Perhaps tliere scarcely exists 
a nation among whom some form of an oath does not 
prevail, and men have always agreed in reposing 
singular coufldcnce in such declarations. The Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, made a diHtinctiou between 
greater and lesser oaths. When the .Tew took his most 
solemn oath, ho laid his hand on the hook of the law 
and swore by the God of Israel, by him who is merciful 
and gracious ; but the ordinary oaths were by heaven, 
the altar, the temple, or Jerusalem. The ancient 
Scandinavians and Germans swore by their gods, and 
it was usual, while repeating the oath, to lay the hand 
on Some Bpeeiui ohiect ; thus, the Scandinavian touched 
a bloody ring held by the priest; the German snore 
by bis sword or bis beard. In early Christian times 
oaths were administered in chapels and other holy 
places, at the altars, which occasionally were ren- 
dered more sacred by placing upon thorn holy relies. 
William the Conqueror, when he made his prisoner 
Harold swear to aid him in ascending the throne ot 
JEEngland, secretly conveyed under the altar on which 
Harold had agreed to swear, the relics of some of the 
moat revered martyrs; and when ITarnld had taken 
the oath, bo showed him the relics, and admonished 
him to observe religiously an etigiigement which had 
''been ratified by so awful a aanclioii. Tlio pope is be- 
lieved by the Catholics to have authority to ubnolve 
from the obligation of an oath, — an attnhute which 
gave him a fearful power in the middle ages. Ouihs 
to perform illegal acts do not bind, nor do they eTcii<-e 
the performance of the act. In cmiI law, oaths are 
divided into two classes, — (1) assert ory or atliniiativn 
oaths (juramentaassorioria), establishing the certainty 
of * present or past event ; and {‘1) promissory oaths 
{juramentn promworia)t which refer to a future event, 
a promise to execute some contract or iindertakiiig. 
The breach of a promissory oath, whether public or 
private, is not punishable as perjury. The laws of all 
dviliaed countries require the security of au oath for 
evidence given in a court of justice, and on other; 
occasions of high importance. Th« acts 7 & H Will. 
III. o. 3-t, and 0 Qeo. IV. c. 82, allowed Quakera and ! 
Moravians to give evidence upon their solemn aillrma- ; 
tion ; aud 1^ 8 & 4 Will. IV. c. 82, the like provisions 
were extended to Separatists. By 17 & 1b Vict. o. 12.'i, 
any person called as a witness, or required or desiring 
to mdee an affidavit or deposition, who shall refuse or 
be mwilling from conscientious motives to be sworn, 
may obtain from the court (on its being satisfied of 
the siiicerity of the oUection) permission to make a 
^emn affirmation or declaration instead. Witnesses 
•re allowed to swear in that particular form which 
they eonsider binding on their conscience ; thus, Jews 
•re sworn on the Pentateuch, Mohammedans on the ! 
Koran, &o. 

Oath, Coxonatioit. (See Corohatiov OAin.) 

^ ObaPeaH, Book of, o»b(Udi‘-ah, is one of the minor 
prt^hetSt and the shortest booh of the Old Testa- 
menlL eonaiating only of twenty-one verses. Respect- j 
Si^ the litb and eircumstanoes of the author nothing j 
is eerttiidy known ; but in all probabilitv the pro- 1 
pbeey was delivwDed bktweeo the taking of Jemsiuem | 
w.i|lto~Che&deai» 6^ and the destmotion of 
IdirauHk whidh took place • few years later} con- 
iMi WM partif ooDtempowy wHli 4«i- 





tniah. The almost vorbsl agrsenient between the Ikni 
eight, verses of tfait book mtidi • poetten, of /Jere- 
miah's prophei^^ (di. Klijt.) kai led to the r-*-*-* 
that the former oad been borrowed CroA' thcv 
but the more prohaMe view (from a oomnariaoii e 

two passages) seems to be that Jeremiah is iadl 

to Obadiah. Bwald ia of opinioD that both weltdllB 
copied from some earlier prophet. The Rah|eeto '#f 
the prophecy are the judgments to be infliotod4toM 
the Idumeans on aecount of their wanton •ndjW!l^' 
condnet towards the Jews at the time ot the OheweiBl 
invasion : and the restoration of the latter (ki0m.lii|i* 
tivity. The bonk may thus fitly be divided ilitointo 
parts; the first containing a repreheasioa of the 

E ride, self-eonfidonee, and unfeeling oraeUy of^bp 
ilumcans, and definite predictions of their deftonOlilNl 
(1—16); the latter promising that the Jews Miatt nbb 
only he restored to their own land, but possess the 
terrilories of the surrounding nations, espsoiaUy HieS 
of Idumea (17—21). The book is chareeterieM by 
animation, regularity, and perspicuity. . 

Orxt.isk, M^-e^lisk (Lat. obeUseus), in Arob.} wqpto- 
drangular pyramid, very slender and very high^ S 
m a monnuient in some public place, or to^ 
atone of extraordinary size. Obelisks an 
covered with insorintions oi Iiieroglyphlo . 

the Kgrptiniis, obelisks wero oallea by the \ 

snn*8 Jihifrrs, because they served as indezM to meek 
the liotirs on the ground. The Arabs call them Pkth 
raoh’s Neediest and the English, G/eMUrira'a Ife§dl0$* 
OnuLUK, ODOT.u8,o&'-e-2uii, ob'-e-los (Gr.o&0kw,^aip)it)« 
—Originally, obelus and oholiis were but the same woM 
diUerenlly pronounced ; but in the course of timeo&sfo* 
came to mean, in the laiignago of the anoiant gramma- 
rians, a little line or stroke, like a needle, by which ft 
spurious word or passage was noted in a manasoiipt; 
whilst oloius continued to mean a small Greoian com, 
so named cither because it bore an impression sfnldlar 
to a apif, as some think, or because it was in the form 
of one; llionc, however, now in the cabinets of anti- 
qiiaries arc round. The obolus, which was coined in 
silver, brass, and copper, is generally supposed to have 
been worth about but there is reasoii to soppoic 
that its value varied at different periods. 

GiiFHiTY, (See CoiiPULXivrR.) 

OiUT, o'^hit (Lat., a corruption of ohiU, hs died), it • 
funeral solemnity or office for the dead, moet com- 
nioiilv perrormeu when the corpse. he« uninterred .to ■ 
the chiircli ; and also on the anniversary of tbedeathof 
a benefnotor. Thus, in many of oiirooJlegci, the aaili- 
versary of the death of the iounderis piously observed, 
lu religious houses they had a regisW wherei&*Giey 
entered the obits or ohit.iial days of their foundeis oc 
beneractors, which W'as thence termed the obitnny, 
OB.TVCT and HuBJKci, Ob.tbctivi and BvBJHOtxmt; 
oV-jeet, sub'-jecl {LsA.obJeetumt subjscf-us)t are tWtFeets 
of correlative terms much used in philosophy, soli not 
always free from ambiguity. Tn philosophy there' ii 
a grand plulosopbical distinotiou, lying at the feot 
of all knowledge, between that which knowa (to# Mb- 
jevt) and that which is known (the obiect). Thw Ihr^ 
nicr is what is known among philosopnera as tbe'Jbs^ 
or conscious mind ; the latter, as the Iton Ahp, OFtSlik 
which is known, with its modes and properaei. But 
this distinctioD, though at first sight so clear, it nwt with- 
out its aruhigiiities ; for we may find in the ntiod itself 
both tiie object and subject of thought. The feeling# 
and emotions of the mind itself ma^ become ae It Wton^ 
objeciilied and contemplated bythesyo. Heaef'Sir . 
'William Hamilton proposes that '* when we vrisb to htf 
precise, or when any ambiguity is to be dfciidei' 
should employ on the one hand ellhei^tbetMniMfn 
object or subjsoHvo-ob^std (and this w# eonkl 'i. 
distinguish as alisolute or as relative) l on thd-ffi 
either ohjset^objeet, ot objeotivo^eet. The-flr^- 

ject and object were, for a long period* sot ft 

diicrimiillated from each other. Even amotfg (hB| 
loBopbioul Greeke, the temu ktipoMekencn nw oMR 
menon were used amhigimiMdy. the Ihnaer betog 1 

by Aristotle to ^gnify both tn# iub4edt i 

quo) and the ot^Kt proper (id rire# mod 
tatter he osee in tha wlaral to ai^ifr mgto 
rioaa ktoda of empomtett. ThaJtoMwi'liaki 








Objeotire Gate 


«iMt iiittixMtiflii belvm ISwm ; tmt th^ ipkvft thAvn 
idgbllloatioiiB uHi^ir the rertne of tliose wJ^oh 
aoirlwMr. Tlw»«iA^ilv«tootodft tfaiogoOBfidarail 
aa iAherinif in its aol^t, whatlier that autiiaet wara 
mlad or aikttfr««M oontradittiogoiahed from a thing 
oofloidtrsd m pT«ent4o Ihomind onW an aecidantiU 
o^dooi of thought. Thoa the faoalty or imaginatiou and 
ita amxa aaid to have a aobjeotivo exiatenee in the 
mjfa^ whila ita aaveral imagaB or repreBentatioiw hud, 
•aililll^liaa or objeotaofoonaoiouaneBBonly.an objactire. 
JiMlint aioaterial thine, ob a borae, axiBtod obioctively 
iifwe mind, and ai^jaoiively one of the mina. Even 
in'^o praaant day, in common language, a confuBion 
iMhireen tho two terma existB. Thua the word subject 
is tiaad for that which ia the object of thought or of 
diaooime, the laatarta eirea quatn to which the term 
olgoi^ ouht to be axolusivdy applied. But a still 
snore Intol^blo abuse has crept io, and the terra ob- 
jeOt is, in Erantdi and Buglish, tulgarly employed for 
end, snotire, final cause. 

OwrnoziTa Oasb, oh^tV-Hot the case in which the 
objeot of^ notion is put, that is to say. that on arriving 
at whiohlliftiBOtion ora verb or preposition is complete 
and eshfiliited, ia called in English the ohjArtive. It 
geiiMraUg^liawwers to the Latin accusative ; but is also 
wmuifiiAOre extensive application. Thus, in other 
lai^uhg^, the oaeos of nouns governed by prepositions 
are vnrioaaly named the goiittus, datine^ arcunaHve, 
and •Wetiw, and serve to express, accordingly, dif* 
ferent rdnUons and shades of moaning, while in Eng. 
liidt these are represented, if at all, by the preposition 
alone, and the ease of the noun, as expressing simplv 
tho-b^ relation of an object acted upon io a sulgcct 
from which the action takes its rise, is iiiva- 
rlaw the o^eeiwe. Some grammarians, however, still 
eim^y the term Jotise, in relation, for example, to 
tkeoBeofthe noun of the person (him, me, &r.), with* 
out « preposition, after verbs of giving, telling, &o. 
ITow it is oertaiuly correct, historiotilly, to trace Hiich 
eonatractions as gfrs eic t&ai; me, minerable ! tnefhinke, 
to n apeoial A.nglo*6axon oase; liut the borrowing of 
the ^raaeology of olawioal grammiira often leads to 
oonraaion, us modern Euglisli acknowledges prnoti. 
OA^ DO other caaoa than the nominative, possessive, 
and objective. 

Oblatioits, «h'2<u''«)UMMi (Lat. obfationM) , are ofier- 
ingl to God and the Church, whether in lands or goods. 
OolationB were at first voluntary, and wore given to 



' ObatWi tU ny ' 

^miiDn, Lid ito^Sun ud ££nMUm oF^i^irU* 

oies stated, if the owner do not, td^titnlr eaitfrXIaothni* 
show cause to the contrary. 

Obbbevaxts, cd-tsf'-oiiMfr, in Eedl. iriBro *• 
branch of the EranoiBcan'friarB, who, after the dajptt- 
ture of the order from the BtriotneBB Of its 'firit rule, 
resolved to go back to its original aooeptation j white 
the other party, who were eaUed the ConventoalB, 
preferred adhering to the relaxed Hgulationi. {See 
Ebancisoabb.) 

Obsbbtatiox, oh-eer^tai^-Aun (Lat o&rmMiffrl)^ fa 
tlio greatest instrument of diBoove^ in mind and nat- 
ter. It iB usual to distinguish between observatioa 
and experimcDt,-*^the former as having for ita otijedt 
faotB which are presented to ub by nature withoutonr 
interference, the latter, facts furnlBbed by artificial 
coutrivttuccB. Thus. aBtronomy, geology, nratural his- 
tory, dc., are said to be sciences of observation; 
tnechantca, optics, chemistry, &o., sciences of OXperi- 
ment. But in the one case, as in the other, we nave 
obsi^rvation ; for every experiment is mode with the 
view of observing the result. According to BC. CoiUtO, 
there are three mod* .if observation, — (1), Observa- 
tion. properly so cal • or the direct examination of 
a phenomenon as it y esentB itself naturally ; (2), Ex- 
p«-rinient, or the contemplation of a phenomenon more 
or less modified by artificial circumstances, introduced 
intentionnlly with a view to its more complete investi- 
gation ; (3), Comparison, or the successive considera- 
tion of a scries of analogous cases in which a pheuome- 
non becomes more and more simple. All men are apt 
to notice likenesses in the facts that coma before them, 
and to group similar facts together, the faculty by 
which such similurilies are apprehended being callw 
observation. Observation is liable to various luDdB of 
orrors, which may uriac either llrom imperfeetion of 
our perceptions or of the instruments which we use, 
or from hasty or otherwise incorrect couelusions. The 
errors lienee arising have been divided into thrao 
ebissos, which may be mixed up or mistaken for one 
another, and which are termed penonal, and 
etuual. A fixed error is one which is inherent in the 
instrument or meiliod employed, so that it always 
must exist, and, all other things remaining the same, 

I have a gii'on magnitude: the only mode of avoiding 
i fixed errors is by making observations under difibrent 
eireuinstiinoeB, so that tbo measurements which are too 
; large in one sot of results may be as much too small in 
another. By a personal error is meant one of ilio 
I same cbaraoler as a fixed error, but arising from the 
temperament or habits of the observer, and not from 
the instrument. Two individuals observing the same 
phenomenon with the same species of instruments may 
yet dilTer sensibly from each other, not once ortwioai, 
but nearly always. By oaaual errors, or errors pro- 
perly HO called, are meant those which are abtolately 
I iiu'xplioable, or of which the oauHe and tendency are 
I equally unknown : they are equally likely to be 
I great or too small ; bo that in a number of observatioos 
I the results which are too great will be compensatad tiy < 
those which are too smell. It is not Uie ease, howefaf* 

I that the greater the number of observationa, the teas, 
i 111 the same proportion, is the probable error oT,tlte 
i average ; for the probable error fliminishea ohly M the 
square root of the number of observatioos inoraaaoa. 

I — Rpf. Entflieh C^c/epedia,— Arts aud Sciences. ^ 

Odsexvatobt, oB-ssr'-wl.fo-rs (Fr. obeemU^), m 
place or building oonstruoted and iftted np wfth the 
proper instruments and oonvenienoea for mi^ojg 
a-tronomical observations. Obaervatories are gene- 
rally built in tbo form of a tower, from which there it 
an unoliBtrocted view of the heavena, and in Which the 
instruments ore protected from disturbing influennea. 
For example, there are large astroDomiciu teleaoopes 
always placed in the direction of the meridian, vpifi the 
internal arrangement of the edifice is Buoh as to fiufili- 
tate astronomical observations. The roof of tiie ubr 
servatory is alao flat, to favour the, view towolrdi the 
horiion. The principel instrumanta used in on bbsw- 
vatory nre quaamnta, eextants, add oetooU; trtasit, 
equatorial, isaraUaettef and drchltt inatcuniei^ 









dararSNi Ia ttmdEiVA Qoiwti^ 

tfaeiioMttliitloiiil MlidSdWtki M&^ tl«iii 
dtoMnnflto df the heiifwi^'ho^i our ihfonMtlWilA 
ManUgr. 'Aoq>raihg to BiMoroe, the 'Oheldeoa 
etwonwhefs m^e their dbaomftlom in the tem]^ or 
Beliw ttt Bebylon. The obiemtory at Alesaadti^ 
howeftr, la the only Ihmoua Ihatauoe in Che hlitoty of 
Oraft nattonony. ItiraB there that the fint obeer* 
Twiona 'irere tUMe upon irhieh astronomy waa defi- 
nitely (bonded aa a aeienee. With the revivu of letters, 
it iraa soon found in modern' Burope that observatories 
srare neoessaiy to the procresa of astronomy. Tyobo 
Brahd, tovaroa the ^se Of the 16th century, erected 
an observatory under the anspieea of Frederick III., 
WuR Of l^puark. This observatory is famous in the 
antnda orastronomT as batioR furnished the facta 
which enabled Kepler to establish his true theory of 
the elfiptieal motion of the planets. From that time 
the Banish monarehs patronised the soience of astro* 
notny: and in 1050 the celebrated observatory of 
Copeunaffen was completed, and intrusted to the 
charge of Longomontanns, the pupil of Tycho Bralul. 
Towards the dose of the 17th century, the advance of 
practical astronomy was furthered by the invention of 
the xnioroznoter, and the npnlicatiou of telescopic 
aiufhts to the obaervation or the celestial bodies. 
Bnring this period the observatories ot Greeimich 
and Faria were erected. The Boyal Obaervatorr of 
Greenwich was founded in 1675; Flamsteed being ap- 
pointed by Charles II. ^'ouruBtronoriiicalobaorvalor,** 
at a salary of £100 a year. The celebrated Fdmund 
Halley was the second director of the Greene ich ob- 
servatory. His labours were OTiucipally conOned to 
observations of the moon. The neat astronomer 
royal waa Bradley, who is nniversiilly regarded as one 
of the greatest observers of ancient or modern times. 
It Wae from observations made by him that the great 
discovery of the nutation of the earth's axis was 
arrived at. The anoeessor of Bradley was Br. Tlliss, 
who was snooeedod by Pond in 1811. Pond retired 
from office in 1836, and was succeeded by Mr. Airy, 
who still continues to hold the office of astronomer 
royal. Thoro arc several other public observatories in 
this country; the principal being those of Cambridge, 
Olford, Portsmouth, Burhani, Liverpool, Kdmburgh, 
Glasgow, Bublin, and Armagh. Of private observa- 
tories there are also a large number ; one of the best 
known of which la that or the earl of Roase, at Birr 
Castle, Ireland. The Royal Observatory of Pans vtas 
completed iii 1671. Ite present direetor is M. J.ever- 
Tier,oi)e of the indepenaent discoverers of the pUinet 
Neptune. The public observatories in Germimv are 
veiy numerous ; that of Gotha had acquired celebrity 
through Kacfa, and that of Konigsberg through R^SHel. 
InStitntions of a similar kind have been e.atabhshed 
at Amst.erdam, Berlin, Bologna, Brussr>i8, Cano 
Town, Florence, Genoa, Gottingen, Hamburg, Leip. 
tie, 'Leyden, Lisbon, Milan, Marseilles, kfoseow, 
Mtmioh, Naples, St. Petersburg, Rome, Stockholm, 
Vienna, and other places. Great progress luvs been 
made in astronomy during the last half-century in the 
Nitfth American States, and several flourishing ohser- 
vAtorieS have been established. The roost celebrated 
of these are the National Observatory at Washington, 
and the observatory of Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Towards the end of the 17th century 
an observatory waa erected in China by the .Jesuits, 
and another hiw been bnllt at Paramatta, in New 
-South Wales. 'The principal public oliscrvatories, 
their laritodee and longitudes (In time), will be 
fbfind In the JfUHtieal Almanac, 

OBRTDiair, 6b‘tid*’e^in (said to be named after Ob- 
timUa, A person who first foond it in Ethiopia), a 
‘^reods lava, produced in large quantities during 
vtfiv^iO eruptions by the molting of pumice-stone. It 
is a iruo glass, closely resembling funiace slag, snd 
consists of silicate or alumina, with vairmg per- 
eeotiigite of sofda, potash, lime, and oxide of iron. It 
is generally black or dark grey, with ocoasioniil crys- 
ta« of felspar diqo«iAmd throng Its man. It occurs 
instresttiB or detached masses now voleanocs, and ia 
ns^ by savage nations Ibr making mirrors, saces, 
knlvaa, fte. It often gndoatea into pamioh-stone. 

Oksaiirnrsi Moirrr vwsm vam’PaxMucMi. j^Sta 
VsgMtP ofiyarmo mttx mir.) 
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from visiw by'the ifiterpositlon of the moon at anothw 
planet between It and us. 'Tbiia, n total eettpoe of the • 
might be etUed an ocenUation i^the soti bf the i 
The term ocoultation, however, is generslly s 

the eclipse of a fixed star by the moon, t 

moon begins to encroach on the snn'^e limb, ,'Or i 
other body to be eclipsed, the time is osliOd the inttnas 
of iMsiera*on; and the instant when the list poHien # 
our satellite oeasea to be projected on *the ecUpNA 
body is called Uie instant of cmcrcicm, 

OccoPAircr, oV-kti-pHn-ic (fr. Lat.ittovpo, XoooiUfr), 
in Law, is the taking possession of things whieh'bmore 
did not belong to anybody. According to Che laVm 
natnre, that which has no particular owner' belongs^ 
iiim who takes possession of it, that is, to the cNNRa^'' 
punt. Thua, where a man finds a pieoe of land'whMk ' 
no other penirm possesses or has a title to, and ehts^ 
upon the same, he gains a title by oeenpaucy, Vqt 
this mode of gaining property of lands has liM thiM 
passed away in England, and snob lands bfirartp Utfi 
Crown, and not to him who first enters. WAb 

only one case m which the right of oecoplMngF 
be said to have existed by the laws of BimlaUd, aili^ 
this was virtually abolished by 1 Viet. c. 20. It WAR 
whoro a person was tenant pur aufrs eis, or had au 
estate granted to himself only (without mentioning hti 
heirs) Tor the life of another man, and died wilnodt 
alienation during the life of ectiui qua vie, or him ^ 
whose life it waa holden; in this case he that ooim 
first enter on the land might lawfully retain the pos- 
session, so long aa ceuhti que vie lived, by right of ooott- 
pancy. But, by 1 Viet. «. 26, it is enacted, that WIOL 
estate pttr atUre vie, of whatever tenure, and Vhethtt 
it be an incorporeal or corporeal hereditament, may 
in all cttsoB be devised by lust will and testament ; ana 
that if no disposition by will be made of an estate puir 
autre vie of a freehold nature. It shall bo ebargeable In 
the hands of the heir, if it come to him by reason bf 
spocliil orcupanry, os assets by descent (as in the case 
of freehold land m fee simple) ; and should there beim 
special occupant of any estate pur autrv vie, it 'shall go 
to the executor or administrator of the pariy that ww 
theestat4) by -virtue of tho grant; and in every osia 
where it conics to tho hands of suoh personal repre- 
sentuHve, shall be assets in his hands, to be appbdii 
and distributed in the same manner as personal eata^. 
As regards goods and chattels, where snob -things are 
found without any other owner, they for the molt park 
belong to the king by virtue of bis prerogadve, bxbspt ' 
in some few rases, wbiwrin the uriginiu and ttatimii 
right of occupancy is still permitted to subsist. ThOf, 
whntei cr rn >Tables are found upon the snrfree of tlm 
earth, or in the sea, and are unclaimed by any owpef, 
arc Buuposcd to he abandoned by the last proprietor, 
anil belong, as in a state of nature, to the first boog- 
pier or finder, unless they fall within the desoripltbia , 
of wuifs, or estrays, or wreck, or hidden treasure ; fyp ' 
these are vested by law in the king, and form a 
the ordinary revenue of tho Crown. But the fiudbr W 
bound to restore tho property found to the bwiker '1|’. 
possible ; and if he keeps it when the owner may 1|b ' 
rcasoniibly ascertained, ho will be guilty bfh^' ' 
The goods belonging to an alien enemy are tlw 
perty of him that seizes them. , ^ - 

Oonan, or Bex, o'-ake-fiM (Fr. oerfaa, Let. 
the general name given to the whole vblwtie'of'^iM ' 
which occupies tho lower part of the furfsfie bf tkli 
world and surrounds the mafnland on all sidsi. 
surface of tho earth is made up of 
pbical square miles, and of these the ocesii obbuf^ 
109,090,000 geographical square odv«rii)|^ , 

more than two-tnirdsof the whole am ilFthwmainfiiihdw^ 
The bulk of dryland on the aurlkoe of Ibb globe ti' 
found surrounding the nblthpole} Vk^st gy far tlm-, 
largest extent of waters ia fbttnditribd^iottthe m hesHK:' 
sphere. In geography, «» ooMb jb^obrnb^ende^. 
to live prinoipoi dnwonB,<-^the Aretib Obbat ' 
ing the north pole; the'AfdaretloOeMb, s 
theBonth'p^;^thb AtUqtto'OMah,-* ' 
and America, luA Mn Aiem «ii9d 
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IndUin Oeean, tying to the eonth of Aein, end eitending mad or impfimHes alone them. 'When perfectly 
between AuatraKa and the Cape of Good Hope. From oleeyi e white ofaiject, enon ee ftpiat<s thrown overboard, 
'these larger divisions there branch off » ereat vaviety ia teen to become nner and 1blue^ aa it ainhs. The 
of nnaller sees, which receive the name of beys, ghlfs, bhte oolonr of wafer, like the bine colour of the akj, 
nod seaa, or when they are of amaller eitent, of friths, has not yet been soientiiloslly explained. Thephosiph^ 
fiords, breshs, roadsteads, and barboors. The mean rescence of the ooean— a phenomenon regarded 
depth of the ocean cannot be stated with any certainty, all with wonder and admiration— prevaOs largely 
In many of the soundings which have been taken far through the whole extent of the tropical leas, oiidpro- 
JhOhiland, 80, 40, and even 60,000 feet of line have been oeeda from a great variety of minute organisms. Th^ 
runout and yet have failed to give distinct evidence of mostly shine when excited by a blow, or when » fish 
a bottom having been reacheil. Four miles ia gene* darts along, or an onr dips in the water. Between tiie 
regarded as the mean depth. The ocean consists tropics, the tomperatore of the ocean diminishea with 
t entirely of salt'Water. For ages it has been continu- the depth ; in the polar seas, ou the contrary, the 
nlly receiving the drainage of the land, besides having temperature increases with the depth. In the tenipe- 
Wisbed over the disintegrated materials of successive rate seas comprised between SOP and 70P of lotitnoe, 
oontinenta ; it consequently holds in solution all tlm the temperature of the water gradually sinereases, 
saline substanoes capable of being din«olve«l in cold until about the latitude of 70°, where the temperatnre, 
water. By far the larger proportion of these, however, ns compared with the latitude, begins to rise. Hence, 
COnsistB of common salt (chloride of sodium), the chlo- about the latitude of 70°, there exists a zone at whieh 
rides and sulphates of magnesia and lime being next in the moan temperature of the ocean is very nearly 
regard to quantity. In minnto, but still appreciable constant at all depths. As wo before slated, the 
quantities, also occur various salts of potash and am- saline matter in solution influences the freezing-point 
monia, the iodide and bromide of sodium, carbonate of of sea-wnter. This fact is of great importance in the 
lime, silica, and a great number of other substances, economy of nature. In its natural state, sea-water 
The snlphate and carbonote of lime and the silica, freezes at about 2S° or 29° ; but when it baa become 
tltbough the per-centage of the two latter IS sftiall, are concentrated bv >revious freezing, the congealing 
of great importance in the economy of animated na- point is reduce^ > 16° or 10°, while water saturated 
tore, an they furnish the materials out of which the with salt does n >«< lYeeze at a temperature above 6°. 
shells of the mollusca, the slruclurcs of the coral imd One of the most, interesting phenomena connected 
other insects, and the shells and carapaces of the hiIi- aith the ocean is that presented in the daily ebb and 
eSons infusoria, &c., arc derived. Besides these siilinc flow of the tide. If it were not for the disturbing in- 
•Bd earthy ingredients, sea-water holds in solution lluencrs of the sun and moon, and of the winds, the 
metallic salts in extremely minute niiautities. It lias surface of the ocean would bo level, and would assume 
been calculated that at least two million tons of silver lh« form determined by the sit ruction of the whole 
are held iu solution in the whole ocean. The whole of mass of the earth, combined with the centrifugal 
the saline matter contained is between three and four force belonging to its velocity of rotation. This uni- 
P«r cent, j and the spcciUc gravity of the water vtinos, formity, however, cannot bo established, on account bf 
according to thn proportion of the saline ingredient s. tlio tide, which ia at ditt'erent heights in ditforent parts 
thorn about l,02d to 1,080, pure water lu ing supposnl of the ocean at every instant. (A's Tiuits.) Wlnd- 
to bo 1,000. l)r. Maroet, iu IriJO, nmde a sene.s ol wavea arc small at thbir first origin, beginning with a 
wxperinieiits on this subject, and the general eoiulu- more ripple; but each, as it advances, acquires in- 
slons which he drew from them were ns follovis: — 1. creased luMght by the continued presauro of the wind. 
That the Southern Ocean contains more salt than the I'he largest waves known are those olf the Cape of 
Northern Ocean ill the ratio of 1 '0291 0 to J‘H27*»7. — 2. Ciood Hope, under the influence of a noelli^west 
That the mean specillo gravity of sea-walor near the gale, — ihc storm.wiud of that region, which drifts ^e 
equator is l'()2777, or intermediato between that of swell round the eape, after passing obliquely over the 
the northern and that ofthe soiitbern heinispberes. — surface of the South Atlaiitio Ocean. Waves forty 
3. That there is no notable diflerenco in sea-water feet in height are there met with in such gales; so that 
nnder different meridians. — 1. That there is no siitis- two ships in the trough of the sea, with snob a wave 
factory evidence that (he sea, lit great depths, is more hetweeu them, lose sight of one another from the 
salt than at the surface.— 6. That the sea in general decks, leaves of thirty-two feet from the trough to 
oontaios more salt where it is deepest and most the crest have also been observed off’ Cape Horn. The 
remote from land; and that its saltnoss is always waves in our own seas rarely exceed eight or ten feet 
diiTiiiiishcd in the vicinity of large masses of iee.— (i, in height. Besides tides and waves, there are other 
That small inland seas, though commiinieHting with movementa in the ocean which are of great iinport- 
the ocean, are less salt than the ocean. — 7. That the ance ; namely, the currents. The most remarkable 
Mediterranean contuins rather larger proportions of and weD-dcfliied oceanic current is the equatorial. The 
salt than the ocean.— (I’A/'/ns. Trar.r. 1H19.) The trade-wind^, which are analogous currents in the air, 
saline ooutents of the ocean arc of iminiMi'ic iinportiince have a twofold cause, — the high temperature ofthe 
in the economy of nature. In fact, so grent is their tropics and the revolution of the earth. This (preat 
Jrnnortunee, tfmt it is doubtful whether the pro'-ent current of water is due to the latter cause, and iu part 
order of things could bo maintained without them, to tlie impulse of the trade winds, which blow in the 
By their benejlriul action the freezing-point of will rr is direction which it pursues for a large port of its 
lowered, hnd the tendency to give otf vapour dimi- course, — namely, from east to west. This current ia 
nisbed. They also communicate a greater buoyancy very evident, both in the Atlantic and FaciOo ooeans, 
to water, by which means the waters of the ocean are betw’een tiio purallols of 30° on each side of tbe 
better llttcd for the purposes of navigation. There is equator, pursuing an average velocity of from nine to 
’ also ressoH to believe that the presence of these saline ten miles a day. It is connected with another seriM 
bodies in solution contributes in no small degiee to of currents, tbe direction of which is from thepblsa 
the stabilitv of sea-water, and that an ocean of fresh to the equator. The equatorial current, flowing from 
wnter would rapidly uiidorm) changes which would casttowestiBtrikesagainstthevaateontiDeDtofAme- 
probably render It iucompatible with animal life. At rica, and then brauolies off into two great tUvisiona. Of 
w moiitha of great rivers tlie ocean is otteu super- these^ one flows down the east coast of South Amstdoa, 
AMially freshened to a conaiderable distance from the and, almost describing a circle, passes round the Cape 
'^wnore. This ia the case with the Amazon river to such of Good Mope into the hurricane region of tbe Indian 
an extent, that fresh water can be taken up from the Oceau. The other turns northward, enters the Oulf 
Ma surface when out of sight of land, and the sea itself of Mexico, sweeps round the coast in a powerful cur- 
‘ to nndered sensibly less Mline at a distance of two or rent,— now known aa the Gulf Sfream,— as rapid and 
mreo hundied miles from its mouth. In the polar seas well-defined as if it were a great river, and proceeds 
there era also extensive regions where large accuroula- on its course at a rate of mut four mileS' sto hour, 
nous of fresh water from enoW or glaciers melting in More northward stiU, this great oqrrent travertes the 
wmmer, readw the SRiface water comparatively fresh, coasts of North America, sweeps NewfouBdlapd, 
^ewa 18 only purely blue in the open ocean, or in passes eastward, and crosses the AtUptki ngsJih, 

fouling inflaenee of rivers, tending even oeensionsUy to the, Jfiritwh islesi, After 
1 ^ the washing nway of curreuta na onriy this ii is supposed to bend dovnwnrds towoirdt the 
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wMtern shore of Afr ifl4 Vhm its widdy oironUting 
waters beooiDO onoe^ norv ii>iii||jM^with those of the 
equatorial -eurrent, from ufhten they origioaUy pro> 
iNeeded^ The waters i/t tbe gulf-wtream are reroarhable 
for their high temperature and their beautiful indigo* 
bhte 'oolottr. In the modern ocean^ one of the most 
important circumstances to know is the distribution of 
ltfe« Until lately it was believed that below a certain 
comparatively moderate depth all animal and vegetable 
life ceased, on account of the increased pressure and 
the want of light and air. However, from the results 
of the examinatious mode in 18GO, by Dr. WuDich, on 
the bed of the North Atluutic, it would appear that 
animal life, in various furjus of foruniiiiit'era and 
radiata, if not of higher groups, exists at vast depths 
—Ref PhifKicat Urography qf the Sen, and ih 
lieteorologyt by Captain Maury'; Sir J. F. \V. Her- 
sohd'a Fhyeicdl Oeugraphy ; aud A. K. Johnston's 
Fhyeieaa Atlae. 

OoBJLU CvBBXNTS. {See preceding article.) 

OctiLOT, o'-eedut (Fr.), (Felix par Jalte of Liimn'ns). 
a epociea of the feline tribe, which is slightly smaller 
than the ounce. The general ohuractcnsticu of the 
class being stated under the article Ficltdxc (aliieh 
ses), the mere description of the animal need onlv 
here be given. Like the jaguar, the ocelot is subject 
to considerable variety in the form and ilistrihutum of 
the markings of its coat; hat, neAtrtheless, the 
oolonriiigie always chaste and the asyembUigo hanno- 
iiions; the rich rod of the ground lint blending liuoly 
with tho deep brown, or almost black colour, of llie 
bbrders of the spots. The length of a full-groan 
ocelot is from throe feet and a ualf to four feet, in- 
duing its tail, which is between elcien and tiftocn 
inches. Bpspimens of it have been brought trom 
Mexico, Brazil, Guiana, and Surinam, where it in- 
habits the forest and climbs trees in search of it-s prey, 
which consists of birds and small animals. The hnkfd 
oeetoi (Fclie caleuata) is another turiety, whieh difl'er.s 
from toe (irst from its size being only that of a a lUl 
call and that its markings are more extended, as they 
are like lengthened spots with an open eentro. Thu 
loM-taUed ocelot (IPelie macrourue) is another variety, 
aoa is characterized by the length of its tail. 

OcBVscBJt, ok-naV-ae’e (Gr. uchne, the pear-tree), in 
Bot., a nat. ord. of Dicofyledonea, sub-class Thatami- 
;Iortf,havingtbefoUowingcs9eutialcharacters ;--Uiuler- 
sl^nbs or smooth trees, with alternate, simple, stipu- 
late leaves. Floners hypogynuus, perfect, regular, 
and eyrometrioal, with the pedicels articulated iii the 
middle; calyx aud corolla usually with a quinarv dis- 
tribution, imbricated, tho former persistent, the latter 
deeidaons ; stamens hypogyiious, 6, 10, or numerous ; 
anthers 2-cclled, with Jongitudiiial or porous dehis- 
eence ; style simple, with minute stigmas. Fruit con- 
liitiag of a nurfiber of l-seeded, indehi.scent, snceuleut 
Q»rpMf inserted on an enlarged fleshy disk. Heed uith 
eery little or no albumen ; embryo straight, with the 
radicle towards the hilum. The Ochnacete are na- 
tives chiefly of the tropical parts of India, Africa, and 
America. They are generally remarkable for their 
bitterness. Some, as Gomphia purvi/loraf yield oil 
Bttitable for salads. 

Ogeboma, okW-sui (Or., pallid hue), in Bot., a gen. 
of the nat. ord. Sterculiaeea. The species O. layupua^ 
% West-Iudian tree, has an antisyphiluic bark, and 

r sgy wood, which is sometimes used us a substitute 
corh. 

Ocvaooir, cV-i&^n (Qr. ohlo, eight, and ,7on»Vi, 
angid), a* plane flgnre in Geom. contained eight 
sides, and therefore possessing eight angles. If these 
aUl^ end sides ore equal to one another, then the 
figure is a regular' poly goUt whose area and side will 
be found by applying the table given under article 
MsireuBATxoir. 

OctATB, oV4aiv (Lat. aetanue), in Mas., the eighth 
vote of the sosle, an harmonicid interval oonsiating 
of seveu degrees or twelve semitones, containing 
tiio srhoio diatonio soale $ thus forming a complete 
eystekn or sariea.of sounds, wliich can only be ex- 
tended by repeating the same order in a sectond 
ectane, end again in a third, and so on, at high or as 
lo# as Uia coaspass of tboTOsoa or fatstmiiiaats will 
'fiUofrr' 

OwATO, Qk4aV'W (Lat. oefo, oight)« Is amployad to 
1300 



Roman year October was, as it* name 
eighth month. At the present day^ it is the tgatl* ' , 
Amongst the Boniana it changed its name frconantlf, ^ 
Dotiiitian, who was born in tins month, gave it '' 

name ; but it lasted only during bis life. It waa SW 
called Faustiuus by Antoninus Pius, in lionoor ofthwi 
wife Faustina ; and tho flatterers of Commodus^nqa 
It the namouf ‘^Invictus,'* as oue of the. epithet 
their patron. Tho jfear of Uoninlus began wi^ 
March,— hence October became the eighth month.: 
but when Doniitiaii transferred the oommenocnu^'tf 
the year to the Ist of January, several of tbemontas 
retained their old names. AmougHt the Saxons, 
her was called " Wiiiter-f>lleth,^' or the winter w 
moon. It was also called ieotha Monuth, or the tqhlh 
month. ' - , 

Ot'Tiior, ok~frwaip' (Fr. erfroyer, to grant), n egf* 
tom-diity imposed in France and other countrieg OD 
certain ui tides riitoriug largo towns, a portipE,^ 
which H freciucTilIy paid into tho imperial treaswy* 
wliil:«t the remainder i.'i applied to local expenses, 
proportion of this lux ]iuid to tho imperial treesshy 
III Frauen has varied at ditlerent periods ; having been 
two-thiids, forexaniplo, in 11123, and a half in 1308)) 
:ind lu more recent times ouo-tcuth. A decree of tm 
pri'sciit emperor, however, in 1852, released the 
Miiitius luiiuicipiditios from the necessity qf paying 
over oven this reduced sum. According to a repen 
laid before tho b'l'ench LegiHlativo Asseuibly in lofil. 
the nutroi produced in 1831 between fifty-four urn 
iilty-five milium francs, niid in 1H17 nearly eighty-nine 
millions; thirty-six uiillious of the latter sum being 
tho result of luxes on various kinds of liquor^ and 
twenty-tour millions the product of taxes on meat. 

Ill 1.^5') there wero ],i;tG places, containing a popula- 
tion of 7, t>i>r>, 203 inhabitants, subjeet to this duly, 
which produced in that year sonictliing over ninety- 
live juiUion francs. The places where the octroi pro- 
duces the largest amounts are Paris, where, in voond 
numbers, it amounts to tliirly -seven million francs t 
^lui-si'illes, 4,(K)0,0UU ; Lyons, 3,3(N),(M)0; Bordeang, 
2.200.(100; Kuurn, 2,000,000; Toulouse, 1,800,000. 
There are, however, a hundred plaees siilijeot to 
the octroi where it produces less than 600 fr. per 
annum, and a few in which it does not amount even tl> 
luofr. There is great inequality in tho manner In 
which the octrms are distributed over the Froiefa 
lerntory, os well as in tbcir amounts. Twenty de- 
partments, for instance, are burdened with 882 
oolrois,— morn than half of the whole number; and 
whilst the octroi orly Hmouiits to the traction of a 
penny per head of the population in some plaee^ it 
IS as much as twenty-five francs per head in MarsoilUs, 
and thirty-six trancs in Faris. Although Franca Is 
the country in which the system of octrois is carriad 
to the greatest extent, it exists in several other SlkrO- 
pean countries. In Belgium It pnidiioes about nine am- 
lions of fraiies per uiinum, and in IJoIlond it is canM" 
out to a BlilJ greater extent. In Frussia tbera.aka 
eighty -three towns suTq^et to an octroi on flowr and 
timber, two-tbirds of which are received hy.-tha 
government and one-third by the several nmnia^lll- 
ties In the free towns of Germany the octmiiapfO* 
duce considerable sums, that of Hamburg amonaa^ 
to nearly two million of francs per annum •. and 
cities of Spain there are octrois on several avticlaiSAf 
cousiiniption ; the moat considerabla revenua bfikig 
derived from that on wine. In DanmarlL bowaViFt 
the octroi is unknown, and in England » seaMw 
exists, save in the case of the coaLtex, levied bp ^Ifra 
corporation of the city of London- ^ v - 

OcyMUK, o'-ae-mum (Lat. orieiaia),. ewaet baifll, a ' 
gen, of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Jki&iafa. lb 
is snpposcd to owe its name to the powerful frage'anoa' 
for which several of the species are renarlmble. SQbe; ' 
leaves of some of the species ere used •t.mingmiUilghJ- 
m savonry diahee, and are objects of ■ 

tion. The O^mum fabrifm^m of £eihni.tliaa«d^Ji 
used as a febrituge. \ 

Od, od (CWia, the omDizeient deity of 8z»yiiii»M4in 
iiqJhol«),u the name Kim bo o suprafiMW. 
vadiog loxoe » B»tve« whkh Baron tob ReiaMlwoh 
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dftimt to IwT* dl^vered in 18^ bnfr lylUnli ii; net 
generaUj renogiditad Bofentiflo men. A^Mordiof In 
the dMooTttwr, it Mrvftdea all naturae and isiidldn to 
deetrioitj. magDenam, light. Ac. It haa tar«k\|Kd6a« 
like eleotnoity and iD^n«ii8m.-^poaitiFa and 4 neea- 
tira, wbioh appear in all organic anbetasmea; the 
bninan body, for example, beiiig positive on the left 
aide and negative on the right. Its ray a paaa through 
att kindB.of matter, and can be felt and seen by certain 
pefBooa called aoneitivos. who havo a peculiar nervona 
aanaibility; but the majority^ of mankind aro non* 
aanaitivea. and inseiiaible to ''odio inlluencng. The 
meeting of like odic poles causes a dittugreeahle Hen^ 
sation to the sensitive, while iin agreeable Hciisaiiou 
follows the pairing of unlike poles. Tlie odic emana- 
tion is felt by the touch, as iliough it were a breath, 
and H is also aeon in the dark, like a lummoua vapour, 
by the sensitive. Od is the agent or force by which 
mesmerism or ^ animal magnetism operates, and is 
also that by whioh the flowing of water underground 
it diaoovered by the sensitive : hence tho secret of the 
vater<Uuders and their divining-rods. Tlie eailh is 


QlMtt^acna 


onthc' Tcvenaes of laboidteajto lndgsn. preaidiing 
oflloaria the gnaid<i»iKVter, who Jt elects annuaOyi. 
There are about 3,500 lodges and naady 200/)00 mem- 
bera in the United States. The' flmt, lodge there waa 
founded at Baltimore in 131B. 

OuB, od9 (Gr. od»t a- song), a short poetioal eomposi* 
tion proper to be set to music or anng, whieh wosBrst 
introduced in wliat is coneidered as the aeoond period 
of Grecian poetry,'— that which sneoeeded the Homeric 
or cpio period. In the earliest period of a national 
poetry, we oan discover but few, if any, peoolisjcities 
of thinking or feeling, whilst in the subsequent ]mriods 
the poet's compositions are, more or less, stamped with 
tlie mark of his own charaoler ; and this is espeoially 
the coAC with respect to tho ode, which is a form of 
poetry especially suited to the expression of the. most 
passionate or tho moat tender sentiments. As^ the 
cflecta of music upon the mind aro chiefly to raise it 
above its ordinary state and till it with bj|»h, enthu- 
Bi.nstic emotions, or to soothe and melt it into plea- 
flurahle feelings, so tho odo, which originally was com- 
_ posed with Iho express purpose of being sung tomn- 
strongly od-negative in tho noriiieru hemisphoro and i sic, retains that plasticity of character which is music’s 
od-positive in the aouthem ; and this is said to be the | great, charm. There arc four species of odes : the 

•_ .. 1 . Lt I . it*/crr// ode, or byr i*, a poem addrossed to the I>i- 

vine power, suui. ^ the psalms of David; the her- 
roie, such as ih<> of the Greek poot Vindar and 
Iho ** Alexander’s i''ea8t" of the Diiglish poet Drydcn ; 
the mornl or phtloaophical, in which the poet celebrates 
tho c'harniB of virtue, tho odiousnoas of vice, and 
reflects upon the vuriuns phubps of life,— of which the 
Latin poet Horace and tho English poets Gray and 
(’ulUns have left a«>ine ox(|Ui8ito examples; and the 
anavrenutie^ or lore-sougR, so named from one of their 
earliest authors. ^ 

OnoMitTEii, o-dotn'-e-ier (Gr. erfos, nrtlm; metroitt s 
measure;, an instrument attuebod to the wheel of a 
carriage, anfl used for measuring the distaiices jiasaed 


1 why many persons in the northern Krmisphore 
cannot sleep on their li'ft sides. AVe fear tlmt od must j 
be classed with table-turning, clairvoyanco. &c. ; but j 
those who wish to investigate the subpict furlhcr, we I 
would refer to lloiohenbiuih’s works; the chief cl i 
which afO Thn Dyvamicst of Mafjnehm; The Odic- 
Miuneiie Latton ; The Hetuittve Man and hie relation 
UOd. 

Odd Fallows, iNnnrawmtiTT Onnrn op, is the 
name of a secret charitable sofiely existing chiefly 
in Great Britain and the United States. Some have 
littempted to trace the origin of this iiFsoeiation to a 
■Vfty early period, us to tho Kotnans, to the Goths, and 
1 to Adam himself. The more probable uccoiiut. 


however, is, that it sprang from oortiiin lodges or ho- ! over in travelling. Jt generally oousists of a box con- 
diaties of mechanics and labourers oxisiiiig in Londou i taming a tram of wheelwork, with an index, showing 
in the lalterpart of t.lio 18th century, and calling them- the number of (urns of the wheel to which it is 
selves Ancient and Itoiiourablo Loyal Odd Fellows/* attached, reduced into miles, furlongs, poles, and 
Their tneeiings were for e<iiiv i viul purposes, and were ! yards. Other instruments of a similar kind! are known 
nsually held in taverns ; but it became the custom for . by diflerent names; such us femmhulaior and 
eaoh roeniber among them to eoutribiitc a penny a wiser; but tho eonslruotion of all is much the same, 
week to form a fund lor tho relief of the pour among | The object of inaohincs of Ibis sort is to record the 
tboiD, and especially to defray burial expenses and to j dialaneo (ruvellcd, as a check upon tho honesty of the 
provide for widows and orpiiuns. On the ox tension of i driver of any hired vehicle. Few, if any, odometers 
.J X- Tj . . ... .. .. . , . ' we now ui use, ns they wore found to be ineflicecious 

a.*} a check of this kind. 

OuONTALCrlA. {See Tooth AORX.) 

OnrflSKY. Iliad ahd Odyssst.) 
OUci'MBHiCM. CouHriL, v-i-K-men'-s-hilf (Or. ojikour 
mene, 1 he habitable earth) , in Eccl. Hist., was employed 
to designate such councils as were composed of dele- 
gates or commissioners from all parts of tho Chrfstiiin 
world, as distinguished from more proviaolel or 
national councils. (tS'ce OouivciL.)' 

OilnvtMA, e-de'-md (Gr. oidse, 1 swell), in Surg., is a 
sweHiiig oceiisioned by the infiltration of serum into 
the areolar tissue of any portion of the body. It is 
generally a symptom of some internal disesne. the 
etfusion of serum being caused by some obstruction to 
the return of venous blood to the heart. It hepce 
generally arises from diseases of the heart and bk^- 
vossels, liver, lungs, Ac. In all oases, it is simply a 
symptom produced by differont cau'^es, and is to be 
treated uecording to the cause by which it is produosd* 
GSnanthb, e’HuTd’tke (Gr. oinot, wine;' anthM, 
flower), in Bot., a gen. of the nak* ord. VmbeU^efe^, 
The indigonous species (E, eroeatot the dkop-wort or 
dead-tongue, ana (R. PheUandrittm, the flae-kteved 
water-drop wort, are intensely poisonous in most locali- 
ties. Tho roots of (B, pimptnelMdee are s^d to bo 
wholesome. These species are often improper^ epUid 
bemlook* 

(Sboyhxba, e-wo'-tktf-vd, in Bot, n gen. of the md. 
ord. Onagroeem. The roots of (B. hirnms and other 
species are edible. The yellow flowers of several spe- 
cies expand in the aveniug; and hspoe thqy.have boon 
oalled evening primroses. 

CBsopHAians, i 


riie order to Liverpool ami other parts, the lodges 
united in a goncral system , under tlie liileof the 
"Union Order of Odd Fellows,” liaving its RCat of I 
government in London. In 1809 attempts were made 
to reform the oixier, and to abolish its convivial eba- 
raoter; but these were opposed by tho imijority, and 
at length, in IHII-I, a convention of tho friends of reform 
was held at Manchester, when several lodges seceded 
from the Union Order, and formed the '* Indupendont 
Order of Odd Fellows,** In 1825, a central standing 
oommitteo was established in Manchestor to govern 
the order in the interim between the sessions of tho 
grand lodm, or national movablo committee, ns it is 
termed. Dissensions arose which led to s«*ceHaions; 
bnt the "Manchestor Unity*' remains to this day the 
main body of British Odd Fellows, and numbers about 
600,000 members in its lodges. The organixatiun ofj 
the order bears a general resemblance to that of the 
Freemaaous. The primary body is the sabonliiiate 
lodge, whioh derives its power from a charter granted 
by thannd lodge, and must oompriao at least five 
tne plfilli^ who must be males of at least twenty-one 
yeslIpK^ge. They make their own laws, and manage 
their Wrn pecuniary aff'airs, collecting certain fixed 
dues ikom their members, paying a weekly allowance 
to the sick, and granting a stated sum foe the burial 
expenses of a member, a member's wife, or any of Ms 
tuniily. After initiation, a member may apply for, and 
receive, certain degrees by the paying of certain eums. 
IncM degrees, in the order m wMch they are con- 
Jevred im,'— 1« the white degree ; 2. the covenant de- 
inwo; 3. the royal blue degree ; 4. the remembrance 
degiM I 6. the aoarlet degree. The jofltoers of a subor - 1 
mnate lodge sre the nome-graud, who preridee j the 
^ permanent and re- 

^ Tbe grand lodge derives a revenue 

^ fknmfeet Ibt diarteN» di^watioas» and a pereentage 


and phago, X eai),,in AnekA 
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branons tube loading firotti the to the sto- 

maol^ and forming the pnsiage thnngh whieh the 







loo4dMMik4i.iQt9 It cmwomiOM il 
tli» griooid wrtittM, oinoiitB the flftli odrriMl T«r* 
iftbfB, andf dMefinoutg wfig tli* frpnt ot th« 
pttiaB thtfOQgh t)iB diaphragm oppoaite the jiinth dor- 
eal vertebm, end there coda hfonenlue into the cerdiao 
orifioe of the atomaioh. Ita length ia ehout nine inchoai 
nod ita direotion nearly atraigut, having only two or | 
three ahght oorvatorea. Its walla are eoinpoaed of 
three ooate,— an external or maaoulMf a middle or 
areolar, and an internal or mucoua coat. In the neck, 
the OBBOphagnB liea immediately behind the trachea. 

OwSiros, of-fmtf (Lat. qffewnu, oflhiice), in Law, ia 
an ant committed agaiuat the law, or omitted where 
the law requires it. It ia used generically, oom])re> 
hending every apeoiea of crime and nuadom'eanour, aa 
well as epeoiitcally, to signify a crime not indictable, 
but puttiahable summarily , or by the forfeiture of a 

f entity. Offences are divided into three olaasea:-* 

. treaaoDS ; 2. felonies, or major offenons ; and 3. mis* 
denuanoiirfl, or minor offcncea. (Sga these articles.) 

OtFBBliios, of*-fiir-i»gs, in religious worshi]), are 
gifts preaoDted to tlio Doily. A principal part of the 
r^igioaa service of all the nations of niifiquitv ci in- 
sisted in offerings to a Divine boing, front a feeling u( 
dependence npon him and adnsiro to propiimln his 
favour. Such offerings took their clihrttctcr from llie 
mode of life of thoso who prestmted them. licnlhincn 
and hunters offered beasts, luiahandnien fruita of the 
earth: each selcoting the choicest of what ho nos- 
sessed. frisonors tiikon in war, slaves, and even 
their own children, wore frequently offered by rude 
and omel nations to their idols. Among the uncieni 
Hebrews, offerings were (if^several kinds ; Buinn boing 
freewill, others by obligation. The first fruits, (he 
tenths, iho rin-ufferinga, were of obligation ; the 
peace-offerii!||k vows, oflerings of wine, oil, bread, 
and other imngs made to the temple or to the 
ministers of Jehovah, were offerings of devotion. 
Sacrifices were not commonly included under the 
name of offerings. Xn the Christian church, offerings 
were at first voluntary, but came afterwards by enstom 
to be obligatory. Xu England they are payable bj 
oustom to the pa.'son or vicar of the parish, cither 
occasionally, as at sneraments, marriages, christenings, 
ohurchings of womoti, burials, fc'co. ; or at fixed times, 
a» at Easter, Chri&tmas, Ac. The four oUoring-dayH 
enjoined by Convocation (lo37), in the Church of 
England, were Christroas-day, 8t. John Ifaptist's 
day, St. Miohoera day, Eastcr'day. 

OvvanToaT, of^-fer’fO’re (Lat. o^ertnrium), denotes 
the o^riiigs of the faithful, or the place where they 
are made or kept ; and it is also applied to the anthem 
whioh isBifllg, or the music which is executed, while 
12te people are making their offerings. Among Uomau 
CatnoUcs it ia one of the chief parts of the mass, and 
in the English church it ia part of the communion 
service. 

OftXOB, ({Tr/fr qfflcium), in a moral sense, do- 
nates *a duty, or that which virtue and right reason 
direct a man to do. Cicero boa written a book on tins 
snbjaot,— **1)0 OiBciis." Office i.v also a particulai 
charge or trust, whereby a person is antliorized to do 
soBaethii^ whetlier judioial, ministerial, ecclesiastical, 
Ao. It is likewise applied to a place whore business is 
tranaheted, 

‘OsvioiB, PiTBLio, qf-JU-er, according Blackstoue, 
the mal-admioiatration of auch high' otDaerB as are in 
pnblio trust and employment, ranks among contempts 
agttinat the aoveraign or his government. This is 
uauaUy punished by Iho method of parliamentary 
impeaofament; where such penalties short of death, 
oonaiatfng of banishment, imprisonment, fines, or per- 
ps^naL duability. axe infiicted. The emliesaling of 
piablto money ati^eots the committor of it to a flue 
and: iimirisoninent at oommon law. The offence of sell- 
ittg pnlblid offices ranks with the same olaas of ofibnees, 
and oonatitntea a miadenieanour. Another miade- 
maaiKnfr ia the negligence of public offioera intrusted 
withtbegdinisiatiation of juatiee,— assheriOii, corouera, 
oouatafaleK and the liki^— which makes the offender 
Uabie to be flned't and ia very notorious oases will 
amonnt te w fbrfsKiira of bis ofiiee, if it bn a very 
beneficial dhei«>4tef. 2%e XITmo Onasivfitorfor en fAe 
Xdwa of Heniy-John and Jamea StepbeiL 

OvnoxAi^ ia beioifglBff <v pewniag 




to ft public Qhttwe. TjSiQAi olffidal BaanaM. am pscr 
acms appoihled 0 nipaiiintead the vrindiitftnp in- 
aolveim ootnpaBiei under the eoatrol of cbinoeiy; 
ofUoiai liquidatora me offioexf appointed to wind igt 
an iuadiveut Uttdted eompninr; efileial aasigneerntn 
persons appointed by the fora efaancoUor to set in all 
bankruptoies, receiving the proceeds of tiiie estgU^ • 
and paying the same into the Bank of England toAint' 
credit of the accountant in bankroptoy. i 

OrFiciKAL. of.Jii>^ae-nal^ a term apnlied in pbamillffi 
to those modiemes which are ordered by the Pharmi^. 
copmia to bo kept in the apothecaries* ahopa tetAy fog 
use. 

OFFiNfi, qf'Jtngt a nautical term, whioh aign£fi|i 
out ut sea, or at a good distance from the shore, Whetg' 
there is deep water, aud no need of a pilot to diregtf 
I he ship. Thus, if a ship from shore be seen aldpiil 
out towards the sea, they say, '*She atanda fog ihf 

offing:' 

Ogrc, or 0-0, o-^, in Arch., a monldtng, wsn/f 
sistiTig of two members,—- the one convex and thb 
oilier concave. Tt ia siniilHr to the moulding CilleiS 
rynmfinm. According to Titruvius, each membSrof 
fin ogee IS a quadrant of a circle ; Seamozzi, however^ 
niid Mime olbei's, make them rather ilatler, and StrQlia 
(heiu from (wo equilateral triangles. In figure, illfi 
ogeo Boriuwvhat rcaemblos the letter S. ' 

Oojvb, o\fio, n word of uncertain ctymolo^, 
plied in Arch, to arrdies or broiiobes of a Hotblfi 
vatill., which, instead of being ciroiilor, pass diagonally 
(null one auglo to uuutlicr, and form a crosawith the 
other iirclms, which make the side of the aquaye of 
which tho ogives ore diagonals. The centre, wiietethe 
ogives cross each otlier, is ciUlod tho key, and is aomaa 
times carved in the form of a rosu or a euUd»’limp^ 

OoRB, (/-yr.— Thore ia little doubt that this wdl^ 
which has long becu used to signify a species of fall- 
ttt»lio ntonsicr disposed to feed on human flesh, wait 
deiived liv>m an Asiatic horde called Oottra, which 
invaded Europe about the middle of the flfih centuxy, 
'I'hc fcrooiiy of ihcir appearance, and the cruidtiW 
which they doubtlcBS committed, led the terrified 
populations whom they tbreatenod, readily to beJiaVfi 
I he stones wliiuh were told of their habits of devourillfl 
fho lleoh of women and children; and tho word hiS 
been handed down from geue.rHiion to generation f|g 
frighten the nurseries of modem times. From time ta 
tune, eases of cannibalism, tho result of I’carfal fbriQt 
of luuiiia, have occurred in civilised life ; and to sogh 
the term ol Ogre is still applied. 

Oii.-(tah, otl (Sax. 0 */, oil), ia Gbem., a eompotiiid 
haring the composition C„I1,, discovered by Fantaijf; 
amongst tho products of the dry distillation of oU, 

Dili OF ViTBioji. (Art SuupBuuo Acid.) 

Olli-J'ATWTINO. {See I’AUITINQ.) 

Oils, m Chem., a name given to three difibraat 
claBses of bodies: — ^1. TliO , fixed oUi, such as liaaegd^ 
sperm, and castor oil; 2. the eetential oile^ as oU gfi' 
lavender, of rue, of nutmeg, &o. ; 3. the attneraZ oi^ 




which are hydrooarbonffi more or less iinpiufo. 

Eats, Ebsbntxal Oils, uid Pstbolxuic.) 

Oils, Makutaoxubb of, the eimulast of thgis 
varied manufacturea is that of animal oila, ouch aa 
whnlc-oil. S'lrin after being taken from the wbi^» 
hl*tither is cue into small pieces, and packed in cacko^ 
AVhtui it arrives at home, it ia in a haU'-putrid state, 
and is then emptied into a large receiver. Alter being 
allowed to settle for soma time, tiie decompositig .ft# 
IS conducted into a copper boiler, in whioh it 
jected to heat. From the boiler the melted oil 
through a sort of filter into coolers, from which,* win 
cold. It can bo drawn off into casks, la the 
whale fishery the blabber is boiled on boMSd theuhkMW 
In the roauufaoture of most vegetable olla, 
generally prooured from the saeda. Ofivi *' * 
ever, is an exception, being extraiotad p 
fleshy pericarp of the fruits The manfii , 
simple. The finest oil is obtained by 
olives in a mill, the stoMBof wbiehtfretme 
as not to break the ttonea of thaftttitkbiit q 
the palp. TiwbntiiediWyMiaft th^pohji ‘ 
of bolnisfa BMttfipg, ewi or eqatap 4iaai 
jeeted to gvadBsl'oiiBgq^reiidnfi 
extraoted oU ftamAwto qatAw^ o««loV 
'ftUed •iig6#ai>: \ 








xjmvwtaiSL mfonumo^. 
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OLKAOiJi,o-l(Mic'*M-a, In Bot., tha Oliva foni.. a aat. 
ord. of IHeo^fiedmut, snb-aUss CoroUfftora, Trees or 
shmbs, with opposite leaves. Flowers osaallj perfect, 
or raralj uoisaioal. Calyx persistent, 4-clefb, some* 
times obsolete, iaforior. Corolla regular, 4*oleft, or of 
4 disliaot petals— sometimes absent ; amtivation ral* 
rate, fitameiis osually 2, rarely 4. Ovary 2-eelled, 
with 2 suspended ovules in eaoh cell. Fruit fleshy or 
dry, often I'Seadad. Seeds with abundant fleshy 
albumeu; embryo straight. Most of the OUaeea 
llfmrMh in temperate re^ons , but a few occur in the 
tropics. There are 21 genera, com^iriaing about 130 
species. The barks of many are tonic and febrifugal. 
The mild purgative called muttiia is obtained from 
several species. The wood of some is hard and 
durable. The most vsloable product of the order is 
olive-oil. {See Olba.) 

Olxmivt Gab, (C 4H4, Eltmjl Eihslene)^ 

a hydrocarbon obtained by reacting on alcohol with 
an exosaa of snlphuric acid in a retort, capable of 
holding three or four times the bulk of the liquid. On 
heat being applied, the mixture froths up and gives off* a 
transparent, colourless, inflammable gas, which has a 
faint aweetiah odour, and dissolves in twelve times its 
Iralk of water. It was liquefled by Faraday under 
great preasure. When mixed with chlorine, it forma 
an oily body, flrst discovered in Holland, and thence 
known as xlateh liquid. From this circumstance it 
bfts received its name of oleflant gas. Mixed with 
oxygen, it forms a highly explpaire mixture. It burns 
with a brilUfeit white flame, depositing a large amount 
of carbon on cold surfaces, and is a more or less 
large constituent of ordinary coal-gas. It is the type 
of a series of homologous bodies known as the olefiant 
gas series of hydrocarbons, which progress, in regular 
increments of two equivalents of hydrogen and carbon, 
from methylene (C.H,) to paramylene (C«oH,«). 
It is also known in organic chemistry as cttiylenc, 
and Us oxide, in the hands of M. Wurtz, an eminent 
French chemist, has produced a series of compounds 
of great interest and importance. M. W urtz looks on 
it as the connecting link between iuorganio and 
organic eonpounds. 

OlXIO Agio, o49*-ik (Lat. oleumt oil), an important 
fatty acid, which forms with the lean of glycerine, 
olein, principal constituent of the fixed oils. {See 
Fats.) 

OlfUiAir^ll, e-fi3'-d-nNss (Gr. lihanoe, ths frankin- 
eeose-tree), a fragrant gum-resin, chiefly used as a 
foroigation. Indian olibanom is the produce of 2to«- 
eeellia fharifera, but African or Arabian olibauum 
appears to be derived chiefly from another species,— 
E, floribunda, according to Royle. This resin is the 
hbouak of the Hebrews, and the incense or frauk- 
incanee of the Bible. {Bee Boswkliia.) 

Olxaabovt, ol'*e-ffar-ke (Gr. ofiyov, few, and ercke, 
government), is that form of government in which the 
supreme power is vested in the hands of a few indivi- 
duals. (Me OovxBViivirT.) 

Olxvs. (5m Olba.) 

OuvBVXf ef^-e-eeea, a semi-transp v^nt olt ve-colonred 
minerel, found in grains end crystan in many basalts 
ai^ laves. It is n silieate of alumina, with varying 
XiroportioBS of soda, potash, and lime. The traiis- 
perent varietiea form the preoions stone known as 
ehryioUte. 

Olthtxav, (Gr. 02«mjri(is).-^beperiod 

of four ysars which elspsed between the celebration of 
the Olympia garnet wes sailed an Olympiad, and gru- 
dosUy beime a oelebrated era among the Greeks, 
who computed their time bjit. The custom of reckon- 
itig Ofympiade wee flret established, it is supposed, 
with refereBoe to the Olympic gemet, which were cele- 
brated 776 yeiM before toe Christian era, and the 
compntatioae by them eeeeed alter the 904th, io the 
year ‘440 of the GhrisUen era. History has derived 
iDuoh udvantogo ^ Olympiads, ae they have 
served to Hxtbo time of many important eveoU; but 
they were nob bo altogether eonveoient meMure of 
time&forBBtJm games were celebrated at thatiBuof 
' 1813 


the follmooB «wt aftarthe smnmer seilitiiMkflajlaa 
the tfBM of the foH moon dUfors dievho 
year, the Olympiads were of nneoual liOg;^s,)iWeBo« 
times beg^tng the next Hnf eftto theeolstiee^ ddUl 
sometimes four weeks afterweTOs. . 

OLxicrxo Garbs. (5m Oambb, Tvbuo.) 

Omilbt, om'4et {Et, omelette), i panoske or fritter 
made of eggs and other ingredienM. Omelets miM 
contain bacon, hum, herbs, fish, sbell-fisb, oold msttk 
cold game, or anything else at hand, at the pleasuN of 
the cook. 

Orbit, o'-mrn (Lat.% is a sign believed to progn^c- 
ticate a fotnre event. They have been common emong 
most nations, but are chiefly received in the ruder 
ages and among the more ignorant of a people. Bvsti 
in the present day, in many parts of Enuandj a supeilNt 
stitiouB belief in omens exists. The howling of a dof by 
night is believed to presage a death in the neighbohlt 
hood. The screeching of the owl and the erookhoig ec 
the raven have, both in ancient and modern tim64»bM«l 
regarded as omens of some dire calamity. It m rs« 
garded as unlucky to see first one magpie and ibuft 
more ; but two denote marriage or merriment 1 three, 
a Huccessful iourney; four, an nnexpeoted pieCe in 
good news ; five, that you will shortly be in a gseat 
company. To kill a magpie is to incur some tembla 
mistortune. When a person goes out on any important 
business, it is lucky to throw an old iboo after him. To 
present a knife, soMsors, razor, or other sharp or eut- 
ting instrument to oneTs friend is unlnoky, as thsy are 
apt to divide love and friendship. Tlie falling or salt 
towards persons at table, the spilling of wine on their 
clothes, are evil omens. Breaking a lookiog-glass 
betokens the death of the best friend of tha person to 
whom it belonged. The itching of the nose implied 
that a stranger was coming ; the burning of the oheeks 
or tingling of the ears, that others were telkiim of us ; 
if of the left cheek or ear, ill, —the right, weU. fnie way 
in which fires, candles, or lamps ourned suggested 
divers omens. Divers presages concerning thewea* 
ther are taken from the habits of birds, bees, gnats, 
&o. A BOW crossing the road before a person romg on 
a journey, is believed to indicate a disappointment, if 
not a bodily accident to such person; but if the sour 
bo attended by her litter of pigs, it dqnotes a suceoss- 
ful journey. To stumble is regarded as unloohnr, ex- 
cept in going up stairs, when it is ooneidered ludnr. 
Fishermen and sailors ere perticulariy influenced w 
omens, which they fancy they discover in the mosttrl* 
vial circumstances. To. lose a bucket or to throw a eat 
overboard is believed to be very unlucky. WhistUug 
is [supposed to raise the wind. Sueezing. an invcdiiii- 
tary tremor in the mind or body, or other nervous 
atlection, particiila'.; spots on the body, are amonc 
the circumstances trom which good or evil is presegeC 
By a regard to these things, many persons add rtly 
considerably to their proper share of human iniliiy 
without any countervauing amount of good. 

OsfiriBUS. {See Ybriclbs.) 

OuvnALBA, (from Gr. omphalos, the 

navel,— from the remarkable nmbilioated lorm of tbo 
seed-caseiri, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
biaeece. The only remarkable species is O. 
the juice of which is sometimes employed in Guiaiin 
as a substitute for black ink. 

OwAGBACBAt, on-a-gToi'-M-s, in Bot., the Bviglttg 
Primrose fam., e nat. ord. of Vieoigledonea, aub-sIsSi 
Calyc^lora, having the following essential oberaotraai^ 
Herbs or sbrabs, with simple, exstipulate, dofliin 
leaves. Calyx superior, 8 to 4-lobed, viovito in 
mstivation. Petala nsually equal in number to the 
lobes of the calyx, with a twisted «ctivation» ot 
absent. Btamens few (usually 2, 4, or 8), ioseftM 
into the throat of the oalyx with the petoft. Ovmfy 
inferior, 2 to 4>oeUed ; style simple t spgma loMl or 
capitote. FMt dehiscent or inoehisceBt. 0e«le 
numerous, dRtbont nlbumett. The OneyrneeR’M 


Moera nod about liOspeoies. Tw are «niiBpdrt«|t 
in an econonioel point of vtow. Tha geneta.FWeihM 
and Gfoeliisfw fimiah tfto florist with raniimaa bM* 

OR*]>iff, ami(g)-ds', is a tana derivriL frem tlie 
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JPrmeht rictiUyinjr, UtetiUf, pmyple WTi •bA h«Be«4t 
it frtqnmOj mod to dMi^iuiio a fl^iog ramom. 

OiFfoir. (AmAauvic.) 

^ OiroiiiKOT,<m^-o>M^-M (Or.onoma, aadiMyif&.diri- 
a»tioti),ffrAft^ie 4 of dlTination which fortellt apenoa’c 
good or bud foitooe from the letters in his name. 

OffomAToratAt (Or. onoma, a name, 

ond jMdee, I mahe), in Oram., is the formation of words 
i»aveh a way as that the sound shall imitate the sense; 
Wkla irntm, era»kt roar, 

OiropOBOuac, on-^-por'^dum (Or. ones, an ass : prrdo, 
I break wind), in Bot., a gen. of the net. ord. Com- 
potiim. 0. atanthium is the Sootch thistle of gardeners. 
M is also known under the name of the cotton tinstle. 

OSZOliOOT, on-ioV-o-je (Or. ontologia)^ in I'hil., ia the 
BOieDne of being. {See Mstaphtsi c.e, ) 

OvTX, o*»nik» (Lat.), a variety of agate, eontaining 
^lemate layers of white, brown, and black; much 
used H an ornamental stone by jewolleni. 

OobITflf &-o<tite [Or. oon , an egg ; lifhne, atone), in 
OeoL, a variety of limestone, eo c«llod irum ita being 
oomfmsed of small rounded grains, roaemliliiig tho 
eggs or roe of a ilsh. Each grain has genoraiiy somo 
minnte fragment of sand as a nucleus, round which 
flonoentrio layers of calcareous matler have aecuniu* 
lated. Tlie term roe-etpne is applied to it. when the 
gndns are very distinct, and well rounded, and piunlife, 
orpea*8tone (iVom Lat. jptHttm, a pea), wlieu the gnnnH 
are large and pea-like. In certain of the Hccoiulury 
strata of England, the marked occnrrenco of llicse 
oolites, or roe-stones, has given tho name to the 
oolitic system, as now extended by modern gcc^logi^ts. 

OOLXTXO, or JintARRTo Ststkw, o-fl-Zi/'-t/*, in Gool.,a 
fonnatlon which derives its name from the prevalence 
of limestones of an oolitio terturo ns developctl in 
Jkigtand, or from the Jura range of motintiuus. as 
oxfiibitdd typically on the continent of Eurone. Tiie 
oolitic system maybe said to comprehend the whole 
of those poooliar limestones, calcarcotis sandafoiies, 
snarls, sbiues, and elay^, wlii(!ii lie between the Chalk 
Ibltnatlon and the New Ked SaiuUtoao beneath. Where 
the qrstem it perlVot and complete, the argilluceoiia 
laminated limestone and sluiles, callcil the JAae, consti- 
tute the lowest group ; the yellowish granular lime- 
stones, calcareous saudslones, sands, and clays, called 
(hlito, the middle group ; and the greyish lamm.*ited 
days, with siibordiuato layers of limestone, and Ihiggy 
i^raginons sandstonee, culled the IVealdm, Dm upper 
group. These inree groups are so clearly deiiitcd, 
that they arc Bometimes treated os indejiciident 
systems ; and wore it not for certain fossil ns well 
as lithological resemblances which jiervnde them, this 
method would bo preferable. Taking tho tliree divi- 
sions^ however, ns constituting tho Oolitic eyxiem^ their 
subdivisions will bo found exhibited in descending 
order in the following synopsis a ltibw; cou- 

sisting of— 1. Weald CVoy.— Greyish laminated clays, 
containing concretions of iron-stone, Ihiu layers ol 
orgillaceous limestone, and sandy ferruginous dags. 
3. Maeiinffo Sande . — Sands and sandstones, oitcu ierru- 
ginoUB, with divisions of clay ; bods of clay and sandy 
shale, more or lost calcareous, with subordinate beds 
of limestone. OotrvB ; consisting of— 1. Purbcck Jiede. 
— Bstiiary limestones alternating with aamls and clays. 
2. Vppsr Oo/i/s.— Coarse and fine-grained oolitio lime- 
stones, with la^^ers of calcareous saud and concretions ; 
dark laminated clays, with gypsum and bitumiuons 
shale.. 3. Middle Ooltte. — Coarse-grained, shelly, and 
coralline oqlite, with calcareoas sands and grit; dark 
blue clays, with subordinate clayey limestones and 
bituminous shale {Oxford Clay)} shelly ciUeareoua 
grit, wHh blue clays underneath. 4. Zoiesr OoUia . — , 
Ooarse shelly limestones; laminated shelly limestones i 
nnd grits; sandy layers, and ttuck-beddM bine clay 
(Bradford Clay) ; thick-bedded oolite, more or less 
compact and sandy ; flaggy grits and ^lites ; marls 
wnd clays, with soft marly limestone (^ller$* earth) ; I 
^caseous freestone, irregularly oolitic,undyollowsaud. 
consisting ot— 1. Upper Dias.— Thick beds of 
***®*l"®®* *^hale ; beds of pyritons clay and alum ! 
shue! innursted-marl or msrlslone. 2. XoverXint.— 
jjawnminated Itmeitnues and clays; bands of iron- 
stoim; layers orjet and lignite; dms of calcareous 
ssndstone. Xn Bugland, all the maiuberB of this system 
amigell develQp^; but in XTraoce, SwitettriaoX and 
1314 
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Italy, the Hat »d ooBla.sim primdMlhhiniHL S&»' 
lias sad oaditp oocur to pafcsbas in flaetlaa% Ib< IfQHht 
America and Hindosten the oolite oestiSB'fiiSioew wkike- 
in Westphalia and Hanover, bede of 4b» Wealdeii} 
have been observed. The organic remaine of tka 
oolitic system are all ynssesoic, that is» bslonglnft to 
genera and species differing flrom those fintna in 
the lower rooks; and diflbring also^ thongh less 
in general aspect, from those of the tevtunw and 
present epochs. With the exception of tha bighm 
mammalia, nearlv everv existing order is rronesented 
in the fauna of the oolite; bat the forms aU^died Amt 
at ttie close of the Chalk ere. The vegetation of tha 
system is very varied ; the highest orders, however^ 
appear to he coniferous, no true examnle of an exogOi^ 
nous tree having yet been detected. The stems, fruits, 
and leaves of the Cyoadaeem, which arc found in great 
ahuiidance, form one of Die moat characteristic fossils 
of t)ie nyatem. The shells of the Qryphaat so ploati* 
fnl in the bus ; innumerable species of ammorwe$-aad 
belrmniice; the tnarri!s of the lias and wealden; tha 
pterodacti/l ; the fresh and marine iurllett and abova 
.all, tha ifhfhyoeaurue, pleeiosatirui, and other enonaons 
reptiles, are remarkable in the f>aIcontt>logy of tha 
ootilic system. Co^'-.idered industrinlly., the system is 
bv no means void ' niporluuce. Some of tha strata 
iilFord excellent bi. > Ag-stnne ; aneh as Ihosa of Port- 
land, Bath, and Ci - u. Tho lias and oolite limestones 
arc largely quarried for mortar; and marbles of 
various qualities are obtained from the wealden and 
tho eoralime and ahtilly oolites. In Yorkshire, tho 
pvritic clays and Hlialea yi»lcl sulphate of alunains 
(alrnn) when properly treated ; nnd during the mono- 
poly ol* tho Rulphnr trade, in Sicily, many patents watfo 
taken out for luanutnctiiring Hiilphuric acid from the 
same, pyritic strata. Fitller*e earth is largely employed 
in (he clcanping and veouring of woollens. Large 
quantities of irou-Htono are obtained from the lias 
band of york-shiro. The urea iiuilor which this bed 
may bo worker! mciisures Rome hundreds of square 
inilos, with an at crag© produce ol':ilV>W) to &0,0(>U tons 
per acre. Coni is also worked in tho oolitio aystem.-*** 
Jfef. Pago’s Advanced Text-book of Oeoloffy: and 
Phillipn's Jilanmtl of Oe.oloqyt chap. x. 

OrACTTr, o-ptt»*-ede (bat. oprictre, dark), a condition 
of bodies which renders them opaque, or inospable of 
transmitting light. This quality appears to depend 
upon tho natiiro or dHposilion ol tlie particles of 
bodies, but Its preeiso i*auae is not undorstooflk. Ac- 
cording to tho Newtonian theory, opacity arises from 
tho miiltjtiido of rclleenons and refrsotions caused in 
the internal parts of uafiiral boiUes. It is dilfieult, 
however, to conreive the entire absorption of all 
the light which enters a siibstanco by the xnnliiplied 
rellcetioQS and rerraci ions winch it undergoes within 
the mass. The aih ocntcA of the undulating hypothesis 
escribe opacity to the iintUiietis of W e jwres or inlw- 
vels lietween the iwoleculca of a body for permitting 
the vibrations of tho particles of ether without disturb- 
ing the mohnniles, wbieii thus appropriate to them- 
seU'cs tlic.eir tivu wbudi would otlierwiao havo apper- 
tained to the transmitted vibrations. 

QrAL, o'-p,'d (Lilt. opaiMe or opaltm)t a praoioua 
stone, consisting princijially of silica, with a small 
ftdniixtnro of alumina ; miich valued ea a gein» from 
the beautiful pl^y of coloiirs it exhibits, oansed 'by 
au infinite uumber of luinuto pores or Baaiures nxisU 
ing in its mass. , 

OPitNixo or PAurjAUKirr, o'-jpcn-iitfr-On tha day 
appointed by royal proclamation for the flrrt meeting 
of a new parliament for despatch of business, tho 
members of Ivoth houses assemble in their Mwp^ve 
chambers. In the House of Ijorda, the lord obhu- 
ccllor informs the honse, **That her Majesty not 
thinking it fit to be xieraoually present heso this. day. 
bad been pleased to cause a commission to baisfeoed 
nndp.r the great seal, in order to the opening and hold- 
ing of this parliament.'* The lords Commissioners* 
wearing their robes, Iveing seated on a form between 
the woolsack end the throne, then order the gsntlsman 
nsber of the blaok rod to iniiurm Ahe OominaBa that 
<Mhe lords eommissiondrs desire their immediate., 
attendance in this house, toheaetheoemmissiQiiJreid.*' 
The clerk of the crown in ehaneeij, daring the mean- 
wfaili^ bee delhreeed to tlm-ekiikQflhd BdfOM 
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aonsAkbMkt naatawini: tbok tiw vmvIim* 

mtiuii«i to . th« .pttlifin^ I sCtor, 

isMtinni: tt» QMBwgs for tjio ulkor ot tbo olMik roiL 
tboiOoiDiuow Mpair to tho Hoq^e- of Lorda. i^rea 
toON^ tba, lord oboooeUor iiddreuM the meialiers of 
both bousok and inCorina tbem tbot bar Majesty baa 
baaa plaa#dd ** to caoia lattara patapt to be issuad 
under bar^ great 8etd» oonstkating us aud other birds 
toaraiik mentioned her oommissuMiers, to do all things 
in bar Majesty's, name on bar part neoessary to bo jier- 
fonnad in this parliamenV* &04 After aome other 
pralimnianem the Oommona withdravr and return to 
their ova bouse* while the Uouse of Lords is adjourned 
during pleasure to unrobe. (See Pahlxamvnt.) 

Oraiu, op^'S-ra (l£al., Sp.. Fr.. from Let opera, 
work* JnhotirL a spooios of niiuicnl drama oouttunirig 
airs* recitatives* olioriises* Ac.* invented by Itinuc- 
cmi* a Floreoticie* about the end of the i6th cen 
tsury* The Italians divide tlieir opera into lour kinds 
via.* the socrcd, the ecriout, the »emi~8eriou$, and t lie 
cotnio op«ra, or opera-bt{ff<t. The French have only 
two.-^tue ,oi*a>wl npom and the opera romique ; while 
the Qernuuie divide theirs into the pmnd, the teriova, 
the traptc* the heroie, the ronaniie, Wxo allegorical, and 
the comic opera-, &o, (For iho history of the lyric 
drama ««« Music.) 

OrauA-GLAes* a small telescope, so called from its 
use in theatres* &o. In general it consists of u tube 
about four inches long* with on ohjt'ct glass, the focal 
length of whith is from four to eight inches. The eye- 
glass is a double oonctivc, or phiuo-convex lens, from 
half an inch to two inches focus; and the distance 
between the two lenses is equal to the (liHcrouco he- 
toeen their focal lengths; and the magnifying power 
is lA the ratio of thoKO lengths. The object-class may 
be either simple or compound. AVhcu a siiii^o lens I's 
used, it should be nearly ][ihinu-convox, and when a con- 
vex lens of plate-glass with concave Ions of flint is used 
to form the oompound lens, the former should be nearly 
plano-convex and the latter plano-concave. The evo- 
gloss should always ho single, and the best form is timt 
of the plano-concave. The field of view of the opera- 
glass is very limited* and for this reason it ciumol be 
used with any high magnifying power. I'lic common 
opera-glass is nreciMely smiilar to the Galilean tele- 
Boopt invented oy Galileo m lOiH). 

OvBKiJA* o-fefdc-a (Gr., useful), in Bot., somefiniea 
called Aqaikotea, a gen. of the iiut. ord. Oe)dta>ia- 
cea. T^io species O. rhiraia is the medicinal herb 
known as ebireita or ciu ray tn, which is used hy the 
nativee of India as gentian is cnijiloYed in iCurope. 
The dried plant and root jiusiess groat bitterness, uiid 
are used to some exient iu this country for lUo sake of 
their tonic properties. 

Ornicxosins, cf-tk-iulR (Gr, oplda, serpent; lelcia, 
a key)* an inflaiimmuaicul luslrument invented nhuut 
184tD* and intended to Bupor^ede the serpent, it con- 
sists of a conical tube nearly nine feet long, terminatiiu; 
In a bell* Uke the horn : in this tube are ten hnies, ml 
of which are stojiped hy keys; it has a iijoaih]necc 
exactly Uke that ot the serpent, and its conipa.ss is from 
B, ilie-ihird space below, to C, the filth addiiionoi space 
^ovo the Sled’. 

OpxuoOAUTOir* of -e-od-aV -re-on (Gr. ophie, a ser- 
pent; karmn, aunt), in Hot., agon, of the iiat. ord. 
AVajiMacfar. O. paradoznm is the STiuLe-xiut tree 
of Denierara* so called from the large einbryo of its 
need membUng* iu a remarkable degree* a c*oiled-up 


(>paXtMlbOBfmM* of-eo-gloi’-Bum (Gr. ophh, aeerpent ; 
ffhua>t a tongue), in Bot., a gen. of ferns* forming the 
tTpo> of a sab-ord. culled OphioghMea. The species 
0. wlgatum is the common ndder's-tongue. It lias 
long been employed ae a vulnerary, and in some dis* 
ttieto. isr much used iu the preparation of a popular 
<^tineiit» 

OyiiraaiAnA* of-ihSV-no^h (Gr. opWtalmo*, the eye), 
SuMed.tiaftn iuflamniatAon of the eye. Under this hca4 
may be jlootuded infiaounation of ^ the various pasts 
mt. evieiv into the formation of the eye. General 
ophUMiinda is of \ory rare occorrenee, the disease 
being in ihe great mejority of eases oonaned to eomo 
one the pasts, and having a distinct name; aaoon- 
junetivitis* irhis, og oocoeiltui* denotipg inflammatlone 
ckf ttoioohjiQMti^isMHov ceraag* reqiecUf^^ ^ 
ISIS 



xnoak^paatfprmof pohfli^ ji»v 
the oointtn^T%. 01 ^. vrfifte of the 
oaused bv toe |mea«e df apj itrftatasc I 
frequently prtMueed by cola; when tt‘ i 
catarrhal ophthalmia. In it the eyee m 
the redoees being prodhoed by inyiwlion oftL^ 
work of vesBols which covers the wiute of the ey#,, 
lida are ewoUen* with a good deal'^ of aniavttog^j 
itching, and a feeling as if there were saDd'i^ ei 
foreign body in the cyo. There is at first 
tion, which is soon followed* by the seoretion'nf'aiMM 
muco-purulcnt dischsirge, which noouiDulates ' at tba,- 
corners of tlio eyes. I'liis is ordinarily a 
manngcahlr complaint, and may* in most easeSf bferffA 
rid of by rest, a brisk purgative, and the odOSIIml 
Application of tepid abater* or milk and watsk* to'1^ 
eye. If the inllummution does not subside ig • 
two, tho e> e may ho bathed several times a dey wiPtip 
dilute solution of alum or of sulphate orsmof- SSw^ 
ill severe ciises, blood-letting* either general. cw'llKitW' 
commonly local, hy moans of enpping-giaSCdS' Or 
IpcohcB applied to the temples. A much moreseviM 
form of conjuuctiriiia is purulent ophthalmia* OTr *■ 
It IS freqnontly called, ISgjipiian ophtkalinia, iteaA d|l 
having boon brought into' this country hy the army re» 
turning from the expedition to Kgvpt during the Wtvt 
of the first Napoleon. Iu this all the symptoms of-iilt 
preceding are greatly aggravated. Tlie conjonotitols 
red niid swollen, rising un like a wall round the cornmi) 
tho eyelids tire tense, livid, and often enormously 
.swollen ; a copious secretion of inuco-purnlelit 1 --*“*“ 


IS poured out, and there is a burning pain in the eye* 
null inabiliry to bear the light. It requires prompt 
and decided treatment, as there is elwiiys great risk Of 
pcruinnont injury to the eye, from its teudeiicy to pro- 
duce thiokoniug and granulation of the oonjiiuotlva of 
(he lids, or ulceration snd sloughing. ‘ In the'severSir 
iornii of the di-«eaae recourse must had to bleeding, 
eidier gencrul or liy means of euppiug»ghMses or 
leeches, and purgatives, end the various other antl- 
phlogintic means employed. The eyo ehonld be fire- 
qiuMitly cdcHTiscd with warm water, or a weak warm 
Kdliiiiun of nIuiD or hiubloride of mercury* and on«or 
(no <lro)iB of a weak solution of lunar caustio (Atom 
two |o four grains ti> an ounce of water) should WlM 
fall into the eves onre or twice a day. Infants of a 
tew (lays old arc often subject to a very severe form of 
mll.’iminntjoii of tho conjunctiva, to which the OSSPo 
of ophfftiaimia neonatorum (ophthalmia of nnw-bqfn 
iiif.’iiiin) Jimi breii given. In mild ca.ves, bathing or 
cleatisnig (he eye several times a day with aweakwegm 
solution of Ilium may bo all that is necessary ; inseVOro 
a Icnch should be applied to the temples, pMrji^ 
(Tvt's :i dm mistered and 11 weak snlution of iiUrat-e'Of 
8dv.^r applied to Ihb eye daily. fStrumowi or 
ophlhahnia occurs in cliildre’n of scroftiloiis bsbtt, 

IS cliietly remarkable lor the extreme intoleranoo pf 
i'ght by nhieh it is Rccompanied. The child keeps bis 
heiui down, vlicltcrs his cyo with his hand, and nvoi^ 
the light. The eye itscll preseuts little uiipearanoe-^ 
inflaniimitioTi, lucrclv a faint blush of rndness; bui.'to 
many cases little pustular elevations form upon tShe 
edges of the cornea. In sucli oases the treaUSMIit 
Should bn chinlly adapted totheconslitutional disqrd^ 
from which it springs. Fnre air and exercise, 'niBd 
Hpericnts, and tonics* especially bark and lodinie 
should bo ndiuiuistcrcd, and tho general bcaltfa’care- 
fully attended to. blightly astringent lotions vni^fflSo 
be applied to tho eyes, ana in the earlier stages a few 
leeches, or blisters behind the ears* ard of greet' ser- 
vice. In sclerotitis* or inflanimatioii of the sclerotiea, 
when pure (but it is apt to be conjoined with infiam- 
mution of the conjunotivo, eomca,oririB), the redfl^ 
of (he eye is of a pink tint* forming* when thMt 
marked, a sone round the oomea* end gji^s'd^UM^ 
sliading off towards tho ciroumferenoe of the 
Tliere is slew considerable )»«, of a dull, 
kind, which often extends all round the orhif^ tft 
the lorchead, and is accoiiipAnied% an 
the light and a profuse seoretioii of hot tears, 
fomeutations are of service loesfiy : >19 ‘ * 
dose of cotomol nud optoip at Mtuijs, 
purgative on the fottowiog inotniiigi ^ 
remove the ofiketion. In levefio oiaer* 
and i»iiiiLtqr*itti(ati9n hy of Mutoink 
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Mnm MM oonunon loan tna aiiNifa» aad' vmv mom or xum tn anwri to wafoii aiwM oF OniaoiHi it mUm. 
ItMtotM Aom BOt aiffor ntio^y ftom tiuit jnat This tbiowi down tlMnor^tot^ tfaol^fArtebiioMMfe'o^ 
nfostn, oodtiao tad ammonia remalBliio in aoInMMU "-iMEor- 

Ofzvic, o'<|pa-a« (Gr, cpo», jnlo«>« tho iniviMated phiae ii the only bam which domandt an eitetided 
|i^ of a apeoiei of Popp? (jpiq>av 0 rtomiilt(orum)t aotioe. Itiafonad in oplnmiBoombinaltoliw^ iiie- 
'i^giad^ a natiTc of the Vas^ bat now naturalised oonio acid. In the pure alkaline state it mnittillfkea 
I^Olighout moat of Europe. The beat opium ia pro- in abort reetan^ar priiibia, soluble in 1.000 paHaof 
ewMid or makinf; lonffitumnal iuciaiona in the green cold and 400 of boiling water. The eolation laean 
ea^ulM. which contain a prodigious number of seeds, intenselj bitter taste, and toms rellow tofmerie-paper 
tne inenioos are made during the erening, and the to a deep brown. Boiling alconcd dfsBohree it stbim- 
milkp juice which exudes is allowed to remain for dantly ; but it is insolubM ia ether. HornldBelo a 
tweBt7<dbar hours to acquire consistence, when it is powerral sedatire, and is much used in mediemek dlBier 
nmo^. and the process repeated. The period of m the form of hydrochlorate,. aoetate, salphate/ or 
towing this poppy is in the autumn, when the seeds citrate ; the first-named being the moei IrequeUtly 
ere the only omeetk and at the end of the following used. The other bases have as yet received no very 
Jidy. or beginning of August. The root of the plant extended use either in pharmat^ or manufaOtiirsB. 

Is tonnal. sad gives out a stem from two to four feet Opopaxtax. o-nop'-d-ndhs (Gr. 0/101. juice / poaaw. 
JB height, which is glaucous. The flowers are terminal, the panacea herb), a fostid f^m-resin. which Ibmierij 
white or light grer. and three or four inohes in diame- enjoyed a high repute as an antiroasmodio medicine, 
ter. Opium is tne most energetic of narcotics, and It is imported into this country Irom Turkey in trre- 
one of the most valuable of all medicines. In pro- gular-shaped, but usually angular pieces, of a reddish 
curing relief from pain at all times, it ia invaluable; colour, it is not now ofiioinalin our pharmaco^Us. 
it is u efficient remedy in cholera, spasmodic afieotioDS, It appears to be obtained from incisions made in the 
convulsions, tetanus, neuralgia, Ac. It is most com- root of an umbt ^Mferous plant, to which the name 
monly used for the purpose of procuring sleep ; but Opopanax ehiron t has been given, 
its habitual use is attended with very pernmious effects. Opobsuw, o-pot i,:tm (Dtde^kM), an animal belong- 
A fllfi dose is exhilarating ; but if taken in largo quan- ing to the family of Mammalia in the animal kingdom, 
titissi It produces dangerous and fatal results. Lau- and its section MantMtalia, and it is a native of the 
danum is a liquid preparation of opium made with American continent. The opossum is characteriied I7 
qloolhol, and its efraota on the human system are having ton cutting-teeth aoove. eight below, and a 
etmllar to those of opium. The prinoipal countries in prehonsilo tail, besides the peculiar charaoteristlca of 
ivlfluh opium is prepared are India, Turkey, and Per- the order to which it belongs. (See MAnevriAUA.) 
■la, Inman opium is of three kinds; of which the chief The Virginian opossum (DidglphiM virginiana) it one 
iirtt Patna, grown in the provinces of Bahar and Be- of the best examples of tne tribe, and it may be thus 


white or light grew, , , „ ^ 

ter. Opium is tne most energetic of narcotics, and It is imported into this oonntiy from Turkey in trre- 
one of the most valuable of all medicines. In pro- gular-shaped, but usually angular pieces, of a reddish 
oaring relief from pain at all times, it ia invaluable; colour, it is not now ofiioinalin our pharmaco^hs. 


e^um of commerce is in masses of different sixes. It bod^ ; the general colour ia dirty white, tinged with 
Is rather hard, brown in colour, and poasosses a bitter, a slight yellowish hne ; the legs are dusky brOwn / the 
'acrid, and nauseous taste. Its odour ia characteristic, eyes are surrounded with the same tint; hair on the 
and when heated in the air, it kindles, but does not upper parts of the body, of a deep brown, or blackish 
bum readily. Its analysis shows that it contains at the tip; the cars are large and nalM. and are 
acidulous meoonate of morphia, extractive matter, marked with white at the tip. This opoMum Is one 
mueiliige, feoida, resin, fixed oil, caoutchouc, a vegeto- of the largest species of the genus, and its fonn is 
animal substance, ddhrls of vegetable fibres, occasion- robust, the head very large, and the fur long and 
ally a little sand, together with a white crystalline salt woolly. It inhabits ^orth America, aad is found 
of opium, known as nicorine. There are sonfh valualile from Mexico to the southern provinces, inhabiting 
papers on the manufacture of opium in the eighth and principally the states of VirgiDia^ Louisiana. Mwxigo. 
muth volumes of the ** Journal of Science of the Boyal and even Brasil and Peru. It is veiy destraotiva to 
Institution of Orest Britain.'* and in the first Tolnme poultry, and sucks the blood while eating the flesh, 
of the ** Edinburgh Philosophical Journal." The according to Pennant. It also feeds on rooM and 
oplam trade is moat important in its relations between wild fruits, in the pursuit of which it is active in 
India and China. Down to the close of last century climbing trees, firom tho branches of whicn it hangs 
it was a legitimate branch of trade in China ; but from suspouaed by its prehensile tail, swinging its bo^, 
the year 1796 it has been contraband. Hotwithstand- which enables it to throw itself into tho brSDolieB of 
ing this Isct. in little more than forty years the con- neighbouring trees. When pursued and overtaken, 
sumption of Indian opium rose from 1,000 to 27,000 the opossum will often feign itself dead, in ordmrby 
ohests per annum. Opium constituted about one half this stratagem thus to escape its enemies. Wheii flret 
of the total value of British imports into Canton just born, the young are blind, naked, and sbapdess, Snd 
before the opening of other Chinese ports to the scarcely more than a grain iu weight, and fastiSki tnem* 
British. In selling opium to the Chinese, there are no selves to the teats iu the pouch, to whloh tbsy^esn* 
bills, bonds, or barter ; pure solid silver, — 8yoeo silver, tiuue adhered until fifty da^, when thsr. bsinr now 
at so much per ounce, ia insisted upon as the price, about the sise of mice, drop again into ran Mami. bbt 
It has been conjectured that the merchants ootain return to the teats when they require Iboo. Daring 
more than' a guinea a pound for opium in ao averi^e this time, the female shows great afiSsotion loir hor 
of lears ; there are no means, however, of estimating young, and will rather suffer death than allow her 
thiflmarrecriy. The retail price ia the country ia pouch to bo opened. The iDesb of tfaeoldnnUiuils'iB 


^^tf^rrectly. The retail price ia the country is pouch to bo opened. The flesh of tfaeoldnnUiuils'iB 
eoWiiiQas. (^cPArAVSB.) good, its flavour somewhat refcmbliiv that of n 

wivu ALiCAtiOiDS, morphine, codeine, papaverine, sucking-pig; but the skin has a very fella odour. .Be» 
noreotine, thebaine, narceine, and mecoMne, all of sides the Virginian opossum, there are the croh-ssWfSry 
which form well-marked salts with the aotds. It also opouum, and many others. 

contains meeouie and tkebolaetie acids. These prin- Omes. op'-fiks (from Gr. optoiual, Zsee), nBlSBO 
elplei arC’vory fully described in Miller's Elements given to that branch of soienoe Which trents of the 
of Ghesris^,*' PM III., to which the student ia nature and properties of light ; of the ohaiifas Whibh 


means tile more earily erystulizable faydroohloratesof of vision ; and of the oonatmetiqa of thoMlhik 
^e bOeSs pre Ibnned in the liquid, and meoonate of in wfaioh light is the chief ngeat.' (For iqinA 
lime it^t>^^iti^. Erom the clear idutioii the bj* the oatnrq and general propSrties of 
orocblerateB of morphine and codeine (oystalUte flral, and for its phyriologtcal action, sw 
. eovlng the otli4rs ohsoived io 'the motl^ Uqubr. eerijr history of ffil tto seieneSs mdtivi^fllf 
1816 ' ■» . > 
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our intentum to treat of optioa prinoipoll/ oa a mathe- 
Sktiioal fOM&oOj arithont regard to either theory, 
merely, tnoiiig by mathematiou calculation the reaolta 
of oei;ttin e^nmentel lawa. From a bright object 
light wanatea in all direotiona, and thia “ 
oonetived to be made op of nqr». By the term r 
intMid to expreaa the amalleat quantity of light which 
oeo prooeed in any direction; and we reason concern- 
raya aa if they were geometrical linea. In the 
same way an object, in order to be a aource of light, 
moat be of finite, though it may be of very amali 
dimenaiona ; tbua, a bri^t point, which ia a nource of 
light, if considered as a geometrioal point. Any sub- , 
atanoe which allows the bransmisaion of light throngh 
it ia called a msdtMm,* and light can proceed oilier 
through a medinm or in vacuum. A pencil of raya ia 
an assemblage of raya proceeding from a luminoos 
point, In form, pencils are considered conical, and 
the axis of the cone ia called the axis of the pencil. A 
conical pencil may consist either of convergent or of 
divergent rays ; if the rays are proceeding from some 
aource of light towards a point, the pencil is convergent, 
and divergent when the raya are proceeding from a 
luminona point. If rays are parallel, the pencil » 
naillier convergent nor divergent. The direction of a 
ray of light proceeding in a uniform medium or in 
vaouom » rectilinear^ but when it is incident on the 
anrface of a medium, it ia generally divided into three 
parts. One portion ia reflected according to a regular 
law, and is railed the rejected ray ; another portion 
enters the medium according to a regular law, and forma 
the itaM$m\H9d or r^racied ray', a third portion .is 
ioatUred, that ia, reflected in all oireetiona, without any 
regular law. It ia the third portiou which renders 
objeota visible. There ia also a certain portion of light 
bemdea the reflected, refracted, and scattered portioua, 
which is .aheorbed the medium. lu the case of 
polished metallic surfaces, the reflected ray is the only 
one which sensibly exists ; and generally the relative 
intensities of the reflected and refracted rays vary with 
the eircamatanoe of the incidence and also with the 
aatare of the medium. The angle whioh a ray of light 
falling upon a plane aurfoco makes with the lino per- 
pendiculu to the surfaoe, or tho normal, ia called the 
anyU of inekhna, aud the angles which the reflected 
snd the refracted raja respectively make with the 
same line are called the angler tf reflection and rtfrae- 
fiom When a ray is incident on a curved surface, it ia 
reflected or refracted in the same manner aa if it fell 
upon the plane which touches the surface at the point 
m incidence ; and the angles of Incidence, reflection, 
snd refrMtion, are those which the incident, reflected, 
end refracted ray, respectively, makes with the nor- 
nml ia tbia plane. The following are the laws of refloo- 
tious'-'Birat, ike incident and r^ected ray lie in the 
wameplaae mikGu normal at the point o/tnetdenee, and 
ee eippoeUo eidee ef it. Second, the angles of incidence 
, and r^Uetian are equal. And the following are the 
laws of refraction i—flbrst, the ineideniand r^raeted 
ray Ut in me eame plane milh the normal at the point qf 
ineidenoe, and on oppoeUe eider qf it. Second, tJtceino 
if the angle ef incQence bean to the eine qfthe angle of 
rqfra/otiom a ratio dependent onig on the nature qjT the 
media between wAtch the rqflratdoon taleee place, and on 
Die natmnafthe light. The trne law of refraction waa 
diacofered by Wulebrord 6ne^ professor of melhe- 
inatkA liqyden, in 1613. The ditoovery waa at fint 
srfonacaaly attributed to Deacartea. Aoeordingtothe 
. jieoD4<.]sw of refraction mentioned above, if we call 
of b^enee ^ and that of refraotton we 
i**P!W» »* !• * tody 
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Hkhfi md J»yi bafog lefMt refrAi4dbl« and ^avloUt 
mot^i 'andw :«ttfimokioiii of tho Jjkteimodiata adoani 
lafioDtMialtig Arom the red opwerde. {Set SnoMOK.) 
VIThite ii^t ie eoDsMered to be eompoeed of efe^ieast 
idhiree pmuny ooloun,-*r«d, blue, end yellow; ead 
-aqf oae of tbeeo is eomplementary to the other two. 

trliM the eye is strongly impresisd with one 
•olOHr, it becomes, by sotno pfaysiologioal eetion, 
pcasieminently fitted to -see oud eppreoiaie the oomple* 
maut of that colour. Por instance. If the eye bo 
filed upon a bright red wafer for borne time, and then 
Boddenjiy directed towards a sheet of plain white 
paper, a spectral image of the wafer will bo seen of a 
grttn colour; green being the oomploiuontary colour 
of ved. Orange is the coniplcmeiitury colour of blue, 
and purple of yellow. (For a description of the various 
onti^ instruments, with their construction, 
MiOBOSOOPB, TsIiBSCOPK, ^ 0 .)— Sir i>nvid 
Brewster on Optustt in the Encgrlopadiu Hrifannica ; 
or Sir John Ilerschel on Lighf, lu the Encj/cloptEdia 
Mtiroj^Uana, 

ppTUIifiM, op^-lim-izm (Lnt. optimut^ the best), in 
Bhuos.,isthatuoutrJoe which maiutaius that this world, 
ooosidered as a whole, is the best that could have been 
made. This doctrine, in aonie form or other, is to ho 
found in almost all the great schools of untiquily ; more 
partiaiUarly among the Plutnuists, the stoici, and 
tba Alexandrians. Anselm and Aquinas were its chid 
adrooales in the middle ages; but it was moat iullv 
dareloped by the schools of Descartes and liCibnitz ui 
Bsoderu ^Aies. The scheme of uptimisut ndvocutoil by 
tba latter ia expounded in his “ Thoodicca." Acconl- 
ing to Dttgald Btewart, the optimism of Leibnitz ** dif- 
finM from that of Plato and of some other sages of 
•attiiaiiit ir in oousidering the himmii mind in the light 
■efis ijuFiltual machine, and of consequeuce, in po»>L 
tbaly denying the freedom of human actions. Accord* 
ipg to Plato, everything ia right, so fur as it is the work 
•orCiod.'* and ** the permission of evil docs not detract 
fibttt -th^goodnesa of God;’* but the opliimstu of 
Ldimita^^u the judgment of the most iiuDurtinl and 
prbfounu inquirers, leads by a 8h<4rt and doinonstru- 
tiye process to the annihilation of all moral distinctions. 
Voltaire has miuio optimism the subject of boundless 
rklicttle in his ** Candide." 

Orir-NTXA, O’pun'-tke-fl (from Opuniis (opfOf),acity ofi 
the Locri, -ueHr which it flourishtul), in Hot., a gen. of | 
the aat. or^ Oaetacete, O. vulgant is the pnckly peur, 
a'plant reidnrkable for its th'iok, fleshy, spiiiv stoms. 
It ftourishcB in America and in the south of Europe, 
and haa frequently been drawn iu the foregrouiuls oi 
pkitttvea of Spanish and Italian eoenery. Its fruit is 
edible, Aud has lately been imported into this country. 
The &uit of O. Tma is of a oarmino colour, and lins 
been employed as a wator^eolour. O. eochinefli/era, 
the ITopal plant, is cultivated in Mexico and other 
parts for the uouriehmeut of the oocliinval insect 
\Ooetut eaeii), 

Om, or, the Fronoh term for gold, by which this 
word is expressed in heraldry. In engraving, it is dc. 
noted by anudl points all over the field or hearing. It 
xuaj be supposed tQrsi||nify, of itself, generosity, splen- 
dour, or Bolidity ; ' whilst, aocording to sonic 'heralds, 
if-it Ds oompounded with OuUt (red), it signities cou- 
rage; awre (blue), trust; yert (green), joy; purprt 
(purple), oharlty ; and sable (black), cousCauoy. 

Obxqxi, or*-4-kl (Lat. oraca/um, from os, oris, the 
montbL among the ancients was a response made by 
some a«ty iu reply to a question on some matter of 
importauoe. The name was aJsu applied to the sacreii 
place pbere these answers were communicated. The 
‘ ’thef oraolee was aogreat'thal no buBiness of any 
''atnee was undertaken without consulting some 
y an^their answers were generally given m dark 
nbigimus phrases, so that they might be inter- 
I to oorreepend with whatever happened. The 
l^ponses were given by the priest or priostesa of 
tlve god, and they frequently consisted of incoherent | 
words uttered iu a state of delirium ordivine faspira- 
tiou. Som^firas they wroro given by eigns; as the 
xnpv^ent ordeavasorthe mamuring of the waters 
01 « lourrtaiii- Besponees ware tieoal&^given in lonio 
hmmetem; but on aoeount of the soandal to wbioh 
tlM% uetn^ deleofeeOfsasionBllyjwve rise, they were 
■ubmqaently given in prose. ApoUo wae regarded he 
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the gieat ovaewdardelty, Joote twiaqf huB lnh^ 
eonaulted. The Chnedn hao^oo fetrer than twefilifiiiwo 
eraoles Her the eomoBatton 'Of this dMty, the seat 
famous being at Deljihi. ^fan most important ondea 
of Jupiter were at Olympia in Kiia, mud I>odMm in 
Epirus, at both of which he only sent signs for ttAU'to 
interpret. In Italy there were no oraoles where -the 
priests spoke by inspiration. The BomattB had not 
reeoune to oraolea so mueh as the Oredu. IJimr 
trusted more to augury and the 'Sibylline boolet. The 
pnncipal Roman oraoles were those of Ffeuinus, in the 
grtive of Albunea, and on the Arentiue hill, wh^’the 
inquirer received his answer in sleep in pro^ietio. 
visions : those of Fortune, where the responses were 
giveu by lot ; and that of Mars, which, in early ttuum, 
existed at Tiura Mutione, and at whioli the revelation 
was given through a woodpecker. By degreea' these 
mysterious deliverances lost their hold upon the pabhe 
faith. The scratioal few bud always secretly vidunlfed 
tiiom as the oifspring of subtle, unscrupulous priests-; 
but the politicians looked upon them with favour, as a 
nieaus of advancing their interests, and not unCre- 
queutly directed the responses. Aristophanes made 
thqm objects of .raillery; Deniosthcnos accused the 
Pyihia of favou* g Philip; and Oato of Dtioa dis- 
(laiiied to inter "ate Jupiter Ammon. The early 
Chrisiians attnl itedthe predictions of the oraoles to 
tlie agency of aemons; and Eusebius and others 
itilinneil that they became silent al the birth of Christ: 
the reuaon Bssigtied being that Christ than pot an end 
tn the power of Satan u;)on the earth. The (Trim aud 
Thiimmini, aiul the Bath £61 (literally daughter of 
the Toioe, echo) of the Jews, have been supposed by 
stnne oritioa to resemble the heathen oruclea. 

Obanux. {Set CiTiius.) 

Obamokuvn^, orWof^-mea, ia the name given by the 
Koniau Catliolica iu Ireland to their Protestant 
country men, ou account of their adherence to tbe 
honse of Orange. I'jrrconnel, who bad been appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland by James II., attempted to 
hold the island for his master, and was supuoited W 
tUo Catholics, wliile the Protestants declared for Wil- 
liam. The liattio of the Boyne (1600) gave the st^- 
riority to the latter, and the Catholics were exposed to 
tho most cruel treatment, in addition to bemg sub- 
.P'ctFd to heavy civil and religioas disabihties. The 
first Orange lodge constituted for mutual defeuee and 
for Biipportiug church and state, was formed in 1795 
in tho county of Armagh, and another in 1796 in 
Dublin, the luembers of which published a deol^tion 
of their principles. They gave rise to great distorb- 
anoes, and, after a parliamentarv inquiry, they were 
broken up at the request of the Iluuse of Conunomij 
but were revived in 1846. In 1657 the lord-cbauc^lor 
of Ireland ordered that jnstioes of tbe peace shouU 
not belong to Orange clubs. Wh'in tbe Prmoe dl 
Wales visited Canada in 1660, the OraugemoB 
behaved iu a very rude and excited manner. 

OBATroRBT, or'-ilnj-re, a hothouse built espeoil^ 
for the culture of the orange in cold climates durins 
tho winter. According to Mointosh, in his ** Book <» 
the Garden," orangeries are often partially OMbitflO* 
tural, having the front consisting of Doric, loole. or 
Corinthian columns, though also otion plainjjBitb l^ati 
cnseinents fllliug up tbe space between. The roof ia 
slated, and the back, aud often the ends, are solid vaaDa. 
The trees are grown in large pots, vases, or boo^ la 
general entire cubes; sometimes tb^ are 
tapering towards the bottom, and occasionattytiiey are 
ornamented. For veiy large trees they are of <Ntk 
planking two iuebes thick, and are all very properly No- 
vated upon feet, which keeps them clear of the ground, 
and admits of drainage and the free ciroulation of 
air around them. The majority of the orangeries on 
the continent have opaque roofs ; but glass roofr ise 
evidently better adapted to the climate of Bnglfm^Oe 
I the plants are so much longer shut up in them, ^e 
orangery, in oondusion, like the ooosenratoxy.^js to be 
regarded more as a BCnioture for tbe display of -pladta 
klrea^y grown tbau as one of iMF^^ultufO; ai^ It 
fbUows, therefore, that in all Ihr^Otails UaiboOld be 
midar^ wu agreeable saloon for promeqede. opeaing 
out of the maasioa to wfaioh it belonga. (Baa Cov« 
•oaTATOOX, Ao«) 

Okavo-Ovtavo. (See OiTBAira-OuTAva.) 
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dm^ WHMirtM of olTM^ lwcildiSfii, dtfoitf trioi.^ 
otoroiM, Jbo. I!ii0'«oat ia OBnoysr dorivod from oomo 
SortjrtBml folMeetf ««, for dmtaaM. thot -of the 
<* IMoh,** of tho «€naiion/' oud of *< BU^ah.** 9iia 
orfjf^ of we oratorfo ifl aoioovrbal obeenre. Thosiost | 
profaiUe aoeomit te tbat which ^ttidhutea ito ioYentioD 
io St. ftdUp lYeri, who, m 1640, ormiuaed, at thej 
oow ohapel at Borne, oartaia musioaf performanoea, i 
oottotating of poaais on sacred aobjeete, buok by llrat* 
rataeiBgeni, aoeompaaied by the bMt inatrumentaliste, 
fimr the pturpoae of attrvotlvff large ooogregations, 
and of ereatiog a seal tor religion. Though a soroe- 
wbat prefane method of effecting eo Mored a purpose, 
it WM entirely sooocssful, and these performances, 
which at first were only poems in four parts, were in 
less than half a century after the death of Keri, in 
1688, developed into those splendid compositions called 
by moderns oratorios. Italy, although the birthplace j 
of tiia oratorio, baa produced very lew of any note. 
TfaeOermana, on the contrary, eveel in this species of 
composition ; as a proof of this, it is only necessary to 
mention the names of 8. Bach, (iaiin, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, Mosart, and, creutost of all, Handel. The ora- 
torio waa introduced into this country by the laat- 
mentioned composer in 1720, and soon became very 
popular, and continued until alter the doiath of Handel 
iaoe firmly established. About 17dl, iu consequHiice 
of bad mauagomeut, it began to decline iu puVilic 
favour, and lf>r some time ceusod eutirely. Of late 
years, however, it has been revived, and is, chiefly 
through the erertions of the sHaored Harmonic Society, 
rapidly regaining its former popiilanty. 

Oaacoav, or'-d-ic-rc (Lat., a place of prayer, from 
crars, to pray), is a name given by Ohristians to cer- 
tain plaoes of religions worship. In early Christian 
writers, the term is frequently applied to churches in 
general; but afterwards it camo to bo confined to 
private chapels or places of worship set up for the 
oonvenienee of private families, yet still depending on 
the parochial cliurchcs, and diflermg Iroiii them iu 
being atrioily only places of prayer, and not lor cele- 
brating the eommunion. 

Obaxowy, Ktotii/iiitcs, Uni'Tonir, aro all words 
which, in their primary and etymulogical signification, 
have reference to public speaking alono. But us most 
of the vales for spnaldiig arc of eourse apphcaVtlo 
eoudly to writing, an eitoiisiou of the term has nalii- 
rmly taken place, and we find even in A ristotle, the 
caruest systematic writer on tho subiect whose works; 
have oome down tons, including in nis treatne rules 
forieneh compositions as were not iiitondeil to be pnb- 
lioJy recited. In the present dav, taken in their widest | 
aooeptatioD, they comprehend hU composition in prose ; 
in >^Mr narrowest sense they are Iniiitcd to what is 
termed ** persuasive apeak ing." It is to tho latter of 
tiMM, M being more strictly the sulqect of oratory, 
that we shall direct attention. Oratory ** reposes on 
psychology;*' itis baaed upon the laws of the human 
unml. In attempting to persuade, our object is to 
generate couviotion and volition in the minds of other 
men. 'Bven iu its lowest state, it requires a consider- 
ab^acquaiutanco with fauiuau nature, and soundness 
of vmdenkanding ; and, in its higher degrees, it re- 
onires also strong sensibility of mind, a warm and 


unraly imashrathm, joined to oorrectneas of judgment 
andanexmsi 


osive oomimmd of the power of language. 

It faae been frequently remarked how veiy few great 
oraftosB the wrorld has produced. For one great 
orator we have bod hundreds of poets, pbiloso- 
nImMf and man of science. Tho reason apparently 
Isf 'that in this «rt a combination of a variety of 
eadewments is reqaired, such as are rarely to 
bn met with in any one person. Foremost among 
the ov^rs of antiquity stand the names of Demos- 
thsnes'tnd Cicero. To whiidi of these masters the 
pijlwv of iiaperiority is to be sesigned is by no means 
agreed. Baob excelled the other in hie own par tieblar 
DamostheneB in fiSe and impetuoeitr, and 
p^erwf agitating the fiercest passions in the mnnao 
hresstj Oliieto m.||l and polish gently andaecftilly 
osMTyigg oonviotioin^ the mind. Thr erne of Demoe- 
fheneg'Wxhlbits few ittcmptie at pbHoeopbieal raflectlOB, 
feir^praiakieni OfrosAnents, and has no praieniion to 
wit oglmskottr, and yet, says David U 



DaesHROQf 'isa,nMiiSBSw«Nna'oevBrain9iB' - . 
smtk^ It h«d bm dsneifiMd by 
anoiMits aslm^ag the hearers with ill 

iooideatto iiiohaa^, and with, an agMe 

as that wtaioh 'raged among <thd*'yiiltiatttd 4SttL 
celebration of the mystic rites of Cfybtto. 

Cicero's orations his art is eon^piooeas. T 
appears in its proper plaoe. In oleasnese < 

he aurpasem J^emosthenes, and bis 

arran^d with exact propriety. He begins by i 
ing with mueh address to prepoasess his bear 
studies to gain tbeiif affections. Ue nevsr . . 

move till he has attempted to cohvtnea; wad > la 
moving, particularly the softer passions, bo ts 
successful. Ifo one ever knew the force Sff WOm 
better than Cicero. Ue rolls them along withyllp 
greatest beauty and mugntficotioe, and io the sWnctWh 
of bis sentenoes is eniiiiently oiirions and Cxast. 
ancienta dietiuguisbed oratory as being either d 
strative, deliberative, or judicial. The first W 
signed to offer praise or blame with refstsiHoa ^ 
niattors of the present time, and included 
orations, panegyrics, invectives, &o. ; the seoond-'Wig 
to exhort or dissuade with reference to the futtiref atid 
included niornl lectures and all instructive oratOVTt 
the third related to aooiisation or derenoe of past ooi* 
duct, and included all pleading. Modern ^qirtfiOC 
has been distinguished a-i that or tho senate or p^nlfalk 
assemblies, tlie bar, and the pulpit. The BHtnn 
liameiit has produced comparatively feW great spesdtSONg ' 
tho priucipal being the two Burke, Fox, <hHp> 

ning, and Glftdsfone. Along with the last of^thtgc' 
may be mentioned Bright and Lord Derby, ra'tlib 
greatest speakers of tho present day. At the bttf. 

Hs compared with the ancients, we arO faar beoMfi« 
on ing lu great measure to tho difference of eiMMin&t 
stance. With the ancients, the law's were few WUt'' 
simple, and tho decision of causes was left tn wveat 
measure to the equity and sense of mankind. SToWV 
the system of law has become much more eompUosirad^ 
and except in a few caae<4, eloquence is oogfined to 
arguing from strict law, statute, or precedent. The PM 
of speaking is thus but a secondary accotnplisbmeilt, 
tho chief object of a lawyer's eilueation bemg a'^ow«> 
ledge of law. In the oorly ehiircli, the most 
preachor was Chn'sostom, who had dlligenUyPtPditiil 
the Greek orators, llis homilies, though so m et bora 
displaying gorgeous imngery, were eruinenfljprOOtiOgL 
consisting cliiefly of simple denunciations ^'Vieeww 
comniendatiouB of virtue. Tho finest exampAw .4^' 
pulpit eloquence have probably been presented bjT'^he ' 
Vronch preachers Bossiiet, Bourdalooe, and btailfll^ 
III England, Whitelleld, Ohnlmers, and Bobert 
have been most reni 4 rkable for power in the'pnlp||^ 
Whitelleld excited the highest inten'st, not Only 
tlio common people, but among courtiers 'Mid' fiew 
thinkers, like Chesterncld, Bollngbroke, and BiWff. 
The efi'aot, however, was chiefly due to his memwrtfw'' 

remarkKUb 


a.ajv yriwvvajivujr w isap u 

his published sermons do not display any i 
dogren of power. Dr. Chalmers usually oommeneed^ 
a slow, drawling, but sol'^mn tone, ana rose'mdtuil^ 
till towards tho close, when he resched tbelaU 
of his eloquence ; and his power in some patrw -Villi'' 
likened by those -who heard him to that of w‘te MW ii W&; 
He always bestowed the greatest labour moa 'Wi 
sermons, and eschewed all ornaments Of Mifyw* 
intellect of Hall was eminently acute and eompgir^""" ^ 
sive; his imagination prompt, viiiJ, and afficioSl^] 
his style bore the very impress Ofttiesecadowfi M ilfc. 
was besides postessed of a tenaolouB memoiy'aftd‘| 
aplitode for the acquisition of knowledge; ^ 
all was his extraordinary and extemporaneotift^ 
of all the rerourcCB of language. He iievttr i 
his eermons from -manmseripi, but eUSier i 
them to memory or preached extempcfraHT 
works on oratory, that of Aristotle is Hnrs . 
also the best and most '^yetematic <f iduese' -wli 
ancients bewe left to no. That df THraro f 
pleassEntand intereetftig; battbm ' ' 

excelleirt praotiealTemmSk'itliidls 
in regolari^, and bobee unsaHift 
eal student. The ** Inititfittona 
philosopbM imd tyafannktln 
, extendMl to Midxtwrajnuft dttM 
ik{ fvl| io|lHi6lb»i|IM«rF^^ 








Ortttorjr 


lb* eeneral wiMfet pf cduetf fttoa. Attong tbe 
ft# wriMn of obili^ har« tiken op this sobject. The 
** Fhiloso^^ of SiMtorio.** by Dr. OMOj^bell, is m4xM 
fxf dsp^ or thought snd Inmions onrinal rsiforoh, 
and wfU be fou^ of maefa preeticsT utility to the 
ttudent. Lets unfonud end oriinnal, but more pnim- 
hiB^ is Dr. Bleirs ** Leotures on Rhetorie." Wheiefy’s 
**lElementS of Rhetorie ** is e seiy usefiil work for the 
beginner ; while to the philoaophtosl student we would 
nnNieUy recommend the tree^e on ** Rhetoric ” in 
tne last edition of the ** Encyclopndio Britannioe/* by 
the late Professor Spalding. ^ Every speech/* says 
Cfimpbell, ** is intended to enlighten the understanding, 
to please the imagination, to move the passions, or to 
influence the will?* When a speaker addresses him- 
self to the understanding, he proposes the instruction 
of bis hearers, and that either ny explaining some 
doetrine unknown or not sufficiently comprehended by 
them, or by proving some position disbelieved or 
donbtod by them. The imagination ia addressed by 
ortibiting to it a lively and beautiful representation of 
» Suitable object ; the merit of the work consisting 
in the dignity, m well of the snl^eet or thing imitated, 
as in the manner of the imitation, and resemblance 
In the portrait or performance. Rut in the third 
apeoies of discourse, the ultimate object of the orator 
is not to astonish by the loftiness of his images, or 
delight by the beauteous resemblauoe which his 
pglnting bears to nature, but to appeal to the passions 
and emotions of the heart. When properly employed, 
■noh tropes and dgures have a marvellous efficacy in 
roUslDg the passions, and by some secret, sudden, and 
inexplicable astooiation, awakening all the tonderest 
emotlont of the heart. Fiaally, and most complex of 
all, is that style of oratory which is calculated to in- 
fluence the will and persnade to a certain line of con- 
duct. It is in reality an artful mixture of that which 
proposes to convince the judgment and that which 
niteresti the passions,— the argumentative and the 
pathetic incorporated together. These acting with 
united ^roe constitute that vehemence of contention 
which has always been regarded as the supreme quali- 
fication in an orator, and which gives him an irre- 
sistible power over the thoughts and purposes of liis 
audience. In general, it may be asserted that each 
preceding species in the order above exhibited is pre- 
paratory to the subsequent; that oaoh subsequent 
species is founded on the preceding, and that thus 
they ascend in a regular progression. ** Knowledge, 
the ohjeot of intellect, ibrnisheth materials for the 
fancy*, the fancy culls compounds, and by her mimic 
art, disposes these materials so as to affect the pas- 
sions ; the passions are the natural spurs .to volition, 
or action, and so need only to be rightly directed/* 
Oicero ffivides the business and art of an orator into 
Ove parts j vis.,— **He ought first to find out what he 
should say; next to dispose and arrange bis matter, 
not only in a certain jrder, but with a sort of power 
and judgment; then to clothe aid deck his thoughts 
w^isngnage; then to seenro them in his memory; 
■ad iMtJy to deliver them with dignity and grace.'* 
Ibese are invention, disposition, embelliahment, mc- 
moiy, deliveiy. Invention, then, is the art of finding 
tteitts or arguments fitted to inform, convince, per- 
suade, or deught. The first step, however, is to lay 
down dearly, and in a suitable form (in the anthor'e 
mind), die laepoeition or propositions to be mainteined, 
so that he may always keep steadily in view the point 
he is aiming at, and avoid entering on too wide a field 
of dlscttsfion. Argnmento are of various kinds ; but 
there are two greet desses, into one or other of which 
all arguments mw be brought; vis.,— (1) each ee 
mi^t be em^yed to account for the fact or principle 
aeiDtained, suppodag Ite troth granted ; and (2) each 
as could so be employed. The former are mani- 
fesdy arguments d jmon, or from cause to effect, 
* eiaoe to aeeonat hr anything means to assign a cause 
for it. The eauses fifom which our arguments are 
drawn must be such as are either admitted or may be 
proved to be eetaelly existing or likely to exlet. The 
^heridiM of atgnments ere rabdividea into two kinds* 
Signaled by the terms **sign** and *' exampto." As 
. W oneumatanee is vHiat may be odudnoon- 




eflhet; end to this spedes of nnuoMUt thotfdn dgnis 
applied. If it be a eondltian abseinttiy uiaimWsb dke 
aiwoment is, of course, demoDStrativs» -and the pro* 
bability ietha strongar in pinportiou as wnapproadi 
to that ease. Of aims, there are aome whieh* from a 
certain effhet or pnenomenon, infer the oanaa ofJt; 
and others which, in like manner, inflw eomeoeaditioD 
which ia not the cause. Of these last, one i^edea'le 
the ergument from testimony, the premiBS beiag the 
existence of the testimoi^ ; the condosioo, the truth 
of what is attested. Under the general name of 
example are comprehended ergnments of indncUon, 
experience, analogy, &c. ; ill being founded on the 
principle that we consider one or more known in* 
dividual •objects, or instances of a oertaiii date* ae 
fair specimens in respect of some point or other of 
that class; and conseqnently draw an' inference from 
them respecting either the whole class or other 
less-known individuals of it. Aristotle hea divided 
examples into real and invented, the one being dnwn 
from actual matter of fact, the other from a euppooed 
case. Disposition is the art of arranging argnmenta 
so as to best fit them for producing the inteUded eflhol. 
The following rules ere laid down Wbately, to be 
observed in the "ne of arguments (1) To conaider 
whether the pri ipal object of the disoonrso be to 
give satisfaction < i a candid mind, and convey instmo* 
tion to those who are ready to receive it, or to compel 
the assent, or silence the objections, of an opponent. 
(2) Matters of opinion are established prinei^y 


mtecedent-probabihty (arguments from cause to 
effect), though the testimony of wise men is also ad- 
missible; past facts, chiefly by signs of various kinds; 
and fntnre events by antecedent-probabilities and ex* 
amples. (3) IVben arguments of each of the two for- 
merly-mentioned classes are employed, those from 
cause to effect (antecedent-probability) have usnalty 
the precedence. (4) A proposition that is well known 
should in general be stated at once and the proofs tnb- 
joined ; but otherwise it is usually better to state the 
arguments first, or at least some of them, end then in- 
troduce the conclusion. (5) If the argument d priori 
has been introduced in the proof of the main proposi- 
tion in question, there will generally be no nsM uter- 
wards of educing causes to aoooant for the trotii 
established ; on the other hand, it will often be ad- 
visable to do this when ergunfrnts of the other dees 
have alone been employed. (6) Refutation of olneo- 
tions should generally be placed in the midst of otiher 
arguments, bnt nearer the bemnnlng than the end. 
(7) The arguments which shoald^be placed first in order 
we, eaterii paribia, the most obvious, and •nmi M 
naturally first occur. Persuasion proiwly so ealled, 
t.s. the art of influencing the will, requires (1) that 
the proposed object should appeer deurable, nad (%) 
that the means saggested should be proved te be 
conducive to the attainment of that object. Of the 
different emotions and springs of actiem which an 
orator may find it necessary to call into aetidn, or to 
contend against, onr limits prevent oar entering upon ; 
but on the general subject of persuasion* it ie im- 
portant to observe, in an addreee to any passioii* son- 
timent, feeling, Ac., that it should not be introdoned 
plainly or avowedly as soch, otherwise the effhet aiy 
be in a great measure lost. In order to exoite the 
feelings, it is also necessary Co employ some ooplooi- 
ness of detail, and to dwell somewhhtat latge on the 
several oiroamstanoes of the cmc, being eerefnl at.tke 
seme time not to weery the bearer too lott % 
description. Comparison ia « powerftil .mpme of ox 
eiting or heightening a 
feeling i 

eShot in exeiting th( _ 

hearers. (For the diction, langiuq;#, or style of orp- 


eiting or beightening any emotion ; and we tono of 
' manifested by the speeker himseU- bes 0 mox 
the same feeling in the prindi « hie 

. le diction, language, or stg^ of otp- 

toiy, CM Smn ; and for the other piurte, sm MsinmT 
and HniMonioi, end Dxutut.)— mofo pwtf- 
oulariy the works on Bhotorio of Aristomk RhiliMl, 
Wbately, mid Bpriding. 

OnafOBT, Fsnen or nu, a rellgiooi order, 
founded by St. Philip Neri at Rome* abooi l<oi*msd 

wemMivet to exeroises oi aoTonon enfloiMritT* ana 
Atelterilo in IffU, and tanoliopiril^ SSi^|»^** 





tfmwBA mmmnos. 


taigrolk 




^hty w d y 


«} and iMitiriB tiw lut few jaam mtMia of 

dl^**fe«lwnnf tha Otafeit'* brnra aatablialied tbaaa- 
aalvM Ak BAHnnton. London* 
0■arOlBIW,of^^op'«M<Lak.ofU#).--^A.lnon8atMloiallt 
oattosoBMca* ofte ware vaat eryatol apherea, in wUoh 
ake heeveoly bodlea were aoppoaed to be pleoed» end 
with wfaioh they revolved. Henee the term oeine to 
be npiiUed to a aphere ; ea when the eun is oelled the 
** orb of day." In Aatron., an crbit is the relative 
path in which e planet iraveb round the sun, or a 
aaiellite round its prinuuy. The orbits of all the 
planeta and satellites are ellipses ; and it would also 
appear that the orbits of doable stsrs, which revolve 
about each other, are curves of a similar kind. The 
orbita of aome oometa are supposed to be hyperbolic 


OnoninA 'Wiisa. {See Boocblla.) 

' OncHK' I'KA, er^-kethtra (Gr. orekM/m, from orcheie- 
ikui, to dauoe). — In the snoient Greek thestrc, the 
* oroheatra was that part in which the chorus was situ- 
ated, and where the dances were performed. At the 
present day, the term is applied to that part of the 
theatre in uhioh the instrumental baud is placed, and 
that portion of a ooneert>rooni which is allotted to the 
performers, both instrumental and vocal, tiometiroes 
the term orchestra is applied not only to the place 
aseigned to the musicians, but often used to designate 
the wlnde of them collectively. The instrumental 
performers in our theatres, up to the end of the 17th 
Century, were stationed in a box on the aide of the 
stage, and out of view of the greater part of the speo* 
tators. They are now placed just below the stage, in 
front, so as not to interrupt the eight, and so situate as 
to enable the singer to have in view the conductor and 
leader,—* matter of great importance in the musical 
drama. 

OBCBXDAOXiB, or-ku2*ai'*«e*e (from Lat. erckttf), in 
Bot., the Orchis fam., a nat. ord. of Monoeotjfledonee, 
snb-dasB JPeitdoidea, known by its irregular flowers ; 
by tbe peculiar form which one piece of the perianth 
(called tbe labellum^ or lip) assuroea in many cases, so 
as to cause the flower to resemble some insect, reptile, 
or bird { by its gynondrous stamens j bv its pollen co- 
hering in grains or waz^ masses ; and by its 1 •colled 
Inferior ovoir with 3 parietal placentas. The orchids 
are remarkable for the singulsrity, beauty, and fra- 
grance of their flowers ; and new species or varieties 
ore highly prised by horticulturists. Mr. Darwin has 
weosnuy thrown much light upon the structure of these 
eurious plants, end revealed many wonders respecting 
the mooes in which they ore fertilised by the agency 

insects. Orchids are more or less abundantly distri- 
buted in nearly every region of the globe. Some are 
feiMstrial, and occur chiefly in temperate regions ; 
oBien ere epiphytal, end are ooiiflned to hot climates. 
Aecordibg to Lindley, there are about 480 genera and 
3.000 i^eoies. Vanilla is the most important commer- 
cial prMuot of the order. 

4^obib, er'-kif (Let.), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
iMMoeem, The roots of several sMcies, as those of 
O. muotUa and O. eierso, when dried, fbrm Knropean 
or indigenous eaUp. prepared from the flrst- 

nunad epeciee ii said io be the best. Selep contains 
the princi]de called baenrin and a little starch ; it 
poesmsce eimflar properties to thooo of etorohy and 
mwcilst^ione eobstanoee generally. 

Obdbal, eth^fy-df (Sox. erdoel, from er, great, and 
fefe. Judgment), was a manner of tnol practised in 
eartytimee. partiouleTly among our Saxon ancestors, 
being foonaed upon the belief of en aotuel interposi- 
tkm (Oi Ood to free the innocent and condemn the 
guilty. Henee it received the neme of JudieUm Dei 
iGoae judgmei^. Perhaps the earliest trace of 4bia 
'praetiee ie to be fonnd in the *' watere of jealousy/* 
mentiMBd in the book of Humbers (ob. v.), whioh the 
Hebrew women saspeeted of ineonttnonoy were re- 
oufr^ to dHnk as a test of their innoeenoe. U 
wpean to have been praetised elao by the ancient 
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is by walking barefoot 
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kinds, dike and wifer i feo-feRtter , 

•paaa.4 to wnmn vfmA mSk, *h» 
oommoa people. BWordeal woe.} 
taking up in toe hand unhurt 
or else oj 

red-hot 

tancee. 1l[f the naiiy escaped unbqrt^ ho wlmed 

inoooent; but if not, as without collusion, wag, 

tb. 0^ h» WM owAumid u goOtr. is 
ordeal was performed either by plunging the 
op to the elbow in beiling water, eud escapbmti'vr 
thereby, or by costing toe person suspeoted'^ 
river or pond of cold water; and, if be uoeted 
swimming, it wes evidence of bis guilt; but iCbe i 
he was soquitted. The judicial combat pt WfeU 
very common mode of appealing to heaven,^, ip j 
many, in early times. The corsnvd, or oonr'~ 
bread and cheese (pants erdsoeetts), was the Onmu ^ 
which the cler^ commonly appealed wheneceusedof 
any crimes. If the culprit swallowed the breadjm 
oheese freely, be was declared innocent i biltj,tflk 
stuck in his throat, he waa pronounced guilty, 
cree of the fourth Lateran council (1216) was I 
declaring against trial by ordeal, as being the h . 
the devil ; and it was condemned by anorderofomuic^ 
in the third year of Henry 111. There can be no dbu^ 
that much priestly jugglery was practised in otMiDSiQa 
tion with ordeals, aud that tricks aud artful prstpofh- 
tions wore made use of to enable the suspeotea to pMli 
through the ordeal without iujury. 

Obdxe, or^-dsr (Lat. ordo, Ft. ordre), in Hat. X 
is the subdivision of a oloss; orders being further divi 
into genera, whioh are again aubdivioed into apei 

Order, in Bot., a division of a CLwe, oompri..^ 
genera varying in some respect from eocfli qfbfr, 
hut having the essential characters of tbe grottb* 
Thus Mustards, Turnips, Radishes, and CabbMeS. Ml 
belong to difl'erent genera, but they all agree m their 
general structure, and are hence included in the order 
Qrucifene. Again, Larches, Pines, and Oyprassee, 
are difl'erent genera ; bat they all bear eoneij and are 
hence placed m one order,— CEmifrree. {See Bqtjjix.) 

Order, id BcoI. affairs, was ongiiiallj applied toibo 
laws or rules of a monastic institution, but wae after- 
wards applied, in a secondary sense, to the eeveral 
monastics living under the same rule or order, Tbw* 
tbe order of Clugni signifies, literally, the role of .an* 
cipline prescribed bjOdo; but in its secondary Md 
ordinary sense, the great body of ecolesiestips who 
subjected themselves to that role. {See Movaosinf.) 
Besides the monastic, tliere are usually Reckoned 
among the religious orders in the Bomiah church, the 
military and the me indicant orders. 

Orders, Holt, is a obaraoter peculiar to e„ . 
tics, whereby they are set apart for tbeminlftry. 
tbe Roman Catbolios make their siith seonuDWdtl^ 
is evident that in tbe apostolic and early ohurah’k 
were only three orders of ministere,— biehopit 
and deacons. Besidae these there are. in ttel 
Catholic ohurch, four minor or petty <waen.; < 
keepers, 
petty 0 ’ 

effect, . „ , . _ 

ities, or.degrees necessary to arrive at the I ,, 

and are usually all conferred on the aante^dap/ 
regulations respecting admisBionto boH 
Church of Eni^d, eee Hook's CSturthZ 

Obdibal. is the hook w|ncl^_ _ 

forms of ordination for the variona orden fe % 
of England. 

OBBiirAL Huxbxu. {See Homw.) . ^ 

Oboxvabob, ord'-eeidfu <Fr. crcfetMOimf; Jfl'fr MW, 
role, or preieript, a eomaiaind of aeovereign oriliqpi- / 
rior. Thua, etatotee or aote of pwRatomapa aofeo* 
times oelled ordinaoeee. Eemerjy,. Ihfeo f tomi .. 
have been a diriaaotion ando faetweew aefe and nw ' , 
nanoes;^ the fornier befeg a porpitwal law, and noltfr 
ho altered bnt ^ g, Log^_ ^ 
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Ordlnmry 


OiBXirMnr, (M. 0rdf«arfof>,in*oomiium 

«r Muion Jfw, dtaotM one who hne oMlIoecy or imme- 
dinta jo|iitdlotion» in nurttem oooleiitatieBl, in iny 
tilaoe. aeote, nrofadeMone are ordinariM } but 

the tem^ia inoet frequently applied to the biihop of a 
dioeeae, who, of eouree, hae the ordinary eooleiiattieal 
Juriedi<rtion, and the ooUaCioD to benefloee within euoh 
diooeee. An arehbisbop in the ordinary of the whole 
ptOfince, haTb>e power to Tieit and reoeire appeala 
from inferior junsdictione. The Roman Oatliolio 
writers on cauun law call the pope ordinary of ordi- 
nariea. * 

OwntAVr, a term in Her. eignifyinp a portion of the 
esoutoheon ooropriaed between straight and other lines. 
It is the aimpleat apeoiea of charge, and many of the 
oldest eaeutclieons contain no other bearing. A con- 
siderable number of ordinaries are in common nsc, 
each of which is usually bounded by straight lines; 
many of the lines, however, may bo diversified in 
'vnrioUB ways. The chief ordinaries are tho pale, fess, 
band, bar, saltier, chevron, and cross. An ordinary 
bounded by aerratod lines is said to be by 

undulating linos, nebu^ or wavy. Many other (erins 
are used ; as, ingrailed, inveoted, ragtdy, embattled, 
4 inpM, levelled, eecariely, Lo. (S‘ea HRaAniiRY.) 

OionraBT ov Nswoath is tho person who is at- 
tendant in ordinary upon tho oondemni^d mnleraclors 
in that prison to prepare them for death. He rccorda 
the behaviour of such persons ; and formerly it wns the 
custom ibr the ordinary to publish a small pamphlet 
upon the execution of any remarkable criminal. 

Oaoi«i.TiON, or-din-ai'-ehttn (Lat. ordiHuUo), is the 
conferring of holy orders, or the act of initial mg a 
perKm into the priesthood by prayer and the laving on 
«f h^nds. By the Roman (^latholios, ordination is re- 
garded as a sacrament, a doctrine which is repudiated 
the Rnglish church. The latter regards it as ** a 
‘aolemn ceremony of blessing, and devoting persons to 
the sacred function,** performed by a bishu]), in whom 
alone this power is vested. Tho candidate is required 
to be **a man of virtuous conversation, and without 
crime j** ** learned in tho Latin tongue, and sullleiently 
auBtructed in Holy Scripture.** He must be twenty- 
three years of uge before he can be ordained a deacon, 
and twenty-four before he can be ordained a pnest. 
He mast ibrther have an appointment to some cure, 
bring letters testimonial from three beneficed clergy- 
men, as to his life and doctrine, and eubscribe to tho 
Tbirty*nine Articles and tho Liturgy. In tho Fresby- 
teriau and Congregaticfiial churches, ordination means 
the act of eettliog or establishing a licensed pretioher 
over a congregation, with pastoral charge and autho- 
rity. The great controversy between Rpiseopalians 
and Fresbytorinne is, tho authority by which holy 
orders are conferred. The former hold that thus 
authority is vested only in the bishops ; and those of 
them 'Who maiutoin apostolical succession, hold that 
this power or authority has descended in uubroben 
auooession from the days of the apostles to the present 
time, and deny the validity of orders, or even the 
eziltenee of a onarob, where there arc no bishops. The 
Preebyterians, on the contrary, contend that the 
presk^tery, or n body of the clergy, have authority for 
this:parpMe. 

OuDNAwem, erd^^n&iu, a military term, applied gene- 
rally to the great artillery which is used in war ; as 
wonnons, mortars, bowitsers, carronades, Ac. It Hi 
probable that the name wae derived from the oompaffniee 
d‘onhniMiue, or francs archers, instituted by Cliarles 
Til. of France in 1448. The first important improve- 
xneuts in the construction and use oi heavy artillery 
were effected during the wars of the emperor Charles T. 
and Franms I. j but it wss not tiU the beginning of 
the 17th century that artillery began to be extensively 
^ dOniA Uw to be ^-between hostile armies. Up to 
arguments d >i employment had been in the 
mUoe tenant lor amrortreBses. As early as 1032, 
V Jw it. Tim eautM flroiind Swedes are said to have 
“Jralber 2,000 ]dcees ; amongst 
from six to fid-pounders. 

*9|f®J®®^^troduoed an artiliery^ which 
Sct°***^ by the to rma jine the rapid movements <rf 


I were formarlyoompriaediptai of fire oorte : Aot-gQ]Bis» 
ebeU-guas^ howitaem, oannopiadea, and mortars. Tb 
these may nowbe added the thot and shell-guns of the 
anoe. (film Asiiumar, Aaaisxioiia OniTp 
Cavvow, Ao.) 

OBDaA]rov, BoAsx>mr. (fimBoAUuar Oamravos.) 
OaBODAfSHB, c-reH>-idq^-«e, in Bot., a gen. of treea 
belonging to the nat. ord. LaKrooeai. Several fpeoies 
yield yaluable timber ; thus, O. exalMta yields tho 
eweei-wood ; O. fmtetu, tho tit of tho Canaries s and an 
unknown species the sirabaUi of Vemcrar^, 

Obbs, drez (Sax. are, ore). —Metals when found in 
combination with .other substances, such 4 m oxygen, 
snlphur, arsenic, Ac., are called oree. They are 
usually found in veins of various thickness, smd at 
various depths in the earth. The mode of obtaining 
them is to penetrate the siirraoe of the earth till tho 
vein is reached, and thou to follow it in the direction 
in which it may lie. The place thus penetrated is 
called a mine, and the workmen engaged are called 
winere. (See Mnriirc.) After tho ores are drawn np 
from the mine, they usually go through several pro- 
cps.ses before they are m a state tit for use. In metal- 
liferous veins, generally, tho deposits of ore ore ex- 
tromuly irreguln and much intermixed with ganrae or 
vein-stone. It ; osnal, in excavating the lode, for the 
miner to effeot * partial separation of the valuable from 
tho worthless portion. Tho vuluahlo part is then re- 
moved to tho dressing-fioors, while the other pwtkm 
is either used for filling np excavations in the mine or 
sent to the siirfaeo to bo lodged on the waste heaps. 
The process known us tho dressing of oree ineludee a 
Mprics of operations. It la cliiell'y restricted to me- 
chanical treatment in this country, white the smelter 
performs the ohemical manipulation. The nsuol re- 
sources of the dresser include hand-labour, picking, 
washing, sizing, reducing by machinery, Ac. Some- 
times, however, ho may find it n'<elul to have recourse 
to tho furnace ; since it may happen that by changing 
slightly tho ohemical state of the substances composing 
the ore. the earthy parts may become more easily 
soparabie. The ores of tin are often calcined in this 
manner ; eo that not only is tho arsenic separated, but 
the iron and copper are oxidized, and a much purer 
oxide of tin produced. These are, however,^ excep- 
tiunal oases; lu general, the picking, crushing, or 
stampiug processes are immediately succeeded by the 
washing of the ores. Borne ores are first washed in 
running water to clear them from loose earthy par- 
ticles; they are then mixed with combustible eub- 
stanoes, and burned or roasted, in order to rid them 
of the sulphur or arsenic with which they may happen 
to be comqined, and which rises from them iu the form 
of a heavy vapour or smoko. When freed from^ these 
impurities, they undergo the operation of emeltilig, in 
furnaces oonstmoted according to the nature of tho 
various ores, or the ores to which the metals are after- 
wards to be applied. (See Ibo 7 MABUVACttWB^ 
SlfKT.TlWO.) 

Oboav, or^-gan, the largest and grandest of aU 
musical instruments. Its iramenee power and iolem* 
iiity of tone render it anpreraoly adapted to the aacTed 
purposes to which it is usually dedicated. It is of 
very remote origin, and ita|S(irlv history is voty ob^ 
scure. The first idea of an instrument of this kind 
was doubtlessly derived from the egringa of Fho, 
which, although at first only consisting of six or seven 
reeds secured together by wax, was, after aevearal efin* 
turies had elapsed and many fruitless attempts to im* 
prove it bad been made, at last developed into an 
instrument which bore a slight resemblance In 
principle to the modern organ. It consisted of a 
wooden box, having a number of hoiss bored in the 
top, into which pipes of progressive lengths were 


fitted. From the back of too chest a small reed ek« 
tended, through^hich the wind was intvoi^eed hj 
blowing with the month. The tops of those Ppas la- 
tonded to be silent were stopped with the 
method which was found extremely incoBvenient^a^. 
wae soon superseded by the invention of ekdan er 
valvee, one of which was placed undcir the apertius 
of each wipe. Borne time after, more plpea ware , 
addedi 1»i8 xwdored an enhngainent Of toa'wbM* 


It now became evident that aMatyf , 
tancthe hmnsn breath 







ibUil^ td ito mmtK i»f the 'MObiftt: 
9hS^ iti iobA# bf ^N^tcrr^ 


tiiigutAlied 1^ thetaniiB-lkgrJraiiMc'taia pnttttmaHe, Tbe 
itit 0 atioo or the is ganerulv «fctribtit«d to 

OtfU^os, a matbcnaatidian of jUasaiTdria, «ho lived 
abodt 220; WfaUe that of the puemnatio organ ienn- 
kofoira, but ia'geoerallv eappoaed to have taken place 
at ah MVlier ‘data. Txtmnne, in his work on arehi- 
teotiire» gfires a very onrioui deaoription of an hydrau- 
lie or wateroorean t this is the earliest acconut wo 
possen of any mstrament of the kind. The date of , 
the tntrckloQtion of organs into the church is nncer- 
tain* Pope ViUlian is said to have been the lirat to 
athnit of Its nae, about 670. The veracity of tins state- 
meht, however, is open to doubt, and it dees not seem i 
at all certain that they were used in the service of f lie 
ohureh until 765, when one was sent as a present by 
Copronymns, the Greek emperor, to Pepin, king tif 
France, who placed it in the church nf St. CoriK'tUe, 
sat Gottijpijlgnc. Daring the ringu of Charlemagne, 
organs became common in most Kuropean countries, 
more especially iu Franco end Germany. Shortly 
after, they caine into geneml use in England. The in- 
strument was still in a very primitive atiite ; the k«' 3 '- 
board had not yet bf^cn invented, and the organs of 
that time seldom possessed more than nine, or ut most 
cloven notes ; and when we remember that harmony 
was itlU unknown, it is easy to perceive that a I'lrgtr 
number was unnecessary. Keys were inveuieil about, 
the close of the 11th century, when an instrument m 
said to have been erected in the cathedral at IVIngdc- 
burg, having sixteen keys, each of which was an cil iu 
length and three inchea broad : these, of course, wore 
ndt'played with the fingers, ns in the modern instru- 
ment, but struck down with the Ust. In trie I'ith cen- 
tury more keys were added, and in the 14th they vrere 
improved iu shape, made much similier and neater, 
and SHgnta increased in nnnibor. Pedals wi*re iuven ted 
about this time. Orgau-building seems to have made 
little or no progress m tiiis country from tho Kctbrmn- 
tion to the reigu of Charles II. Tho puritanical spirit 
which then raged abolished all church niusii*, except 
plain psalm-singing, and destroyed all tho urgaiis. 
After the Kestoration, however, they were ngaiii em- 
plpyed in the church-service, and tlie art of building 
them was once more in a fionriihing condition, and 
has continued to progres.s until, ut tliopresmil clay, the 
instruments made by English builders are not only 
erquoi in tone to those of our oontiiieiitnl neighbours, 
but fiur surpass them in mechanical skill and delicate 
finish. Our limited space will not allow us tu treat 
upon the construction of the modern organ ; for to do 
so, even iu the most condensed form, would oceupy 
several pages ; we must therefore content onraelvei 
with referring our readers to Mr. Hopkins's excellent 
wtnrk on tho history and constrnctioa of the organ, 
aifd to the celebrated work of Bedos de Cellos, en- 
titled *'L*Art du Facteur des Orgues." 

Ot^AV, '‘BalitrL, an instramout much resembling 
in most of its efi'ects a small keyed orgau. lis key- 
bosrd is inside, and is acted upon by moans of a 
OTHndcr pinned or studded in a rather curious manner, 
the studs being used ins^ml uf the fingers to strike 
thd keys as the cylinder is made to revolve by turning 
a'hSudle, which projects through one end of the 
CMSS. These instruments are extremely common in 
lim^on: fndedd It is next to impossible to walk even 
asbort oistanoe without seeing one or two. often ac- 
oompanied 'by monkeys, pisyed by Italiaus, wno arc 
oon^nouly euldd organ^gritutert. 

Osaaltio Avalybxb, ar-gdtd^ik (Lat. oryant'ent).— 
T|M eonneotion between organfo chemistry and animal 
and vegetable physiology » so great that it has been 
thg aim of nbarly sveiy chemist of eminence to en- 
deavour 'to perfeot, as fiir as possible, the means of 
vesobdi^ organic compounds into their eoniponeut 
pitts. branch or analysn has, thcrciore, now 

atlHv^ 'a very great etste of perfection. Began by 
G^-Lusme iiid.TheBard,'aod improved by Benseliiis, 
Furnas, 'BunCeii,an(labovisaU by Liebig, the process bus 
‘xeiebed a'dcigeee of'prscisfon seareeiy to be squallMl 
hiby other txranen of pJ^tosl intastigatfon. Or- 
fipiteltiimeis contaih or come, a tbs four 
4iniiaBni ckivoDj njaroKrag oxjBffif whi ^latxvgn* 




m opevitimtt df ovgucieaiiaUiiis m iMva 

dbr thblr end «ha qbaatitAd^sCimisM 
tdonents, ft ta^hSiii^fiMI te prMMob IM 6ha 
esaiestway of detarmiatii^ ifaa amount of 
hydrogen In a body is to supplfit; WIUlS ia aulsto of 
combustion, with onlileieDt oxywsn*to oonvsrt’iius ■ 
former element into eafbonic acid, 'dud the lattcr'^lilto 


water. This is eSboted 1^ mixing a known waighbof 
the sabstanee with oxide Of copper or ehromate of lead* ' 
and transferring the mixture to a tdbe of bard glass 
closed at one end. The other end eommunieatss wi^ 
a tube containing cbLofide of calcium to absorb Bio 
water, and a set of bulbs half filled with SolttUon of 
caustio potash, to retain the oarlmnio acid. Hetfb'is 
applied to the tube by means Of a gas or charcoal 
furnace, and when the combustion is completsd* the 
tube containing the chloride of calcium and'tho pOtaih 
bulbs ere weighed, the increase of weight giving 
amounts of water and carbonic acid formed, nom 
which the nruportious of hydrogen and csfm sire 
easily ealmihited. Should tho sUbrtanee contain nil^ 
gen, it ia heated with hydrate of soda and qnloklinin in 
oxoesM, and the resuUing gases conducted throngh 
hydriiehlono acid, the amount of ammonia formsd 
giving the proportion of nitrogen. Thu weight of Hhe 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon, deducted from tho 
origiiiul weight of the substance, gives tho Otygan. 
Should sulino matter be present, it is detentiinsaliy 
culuinmg a known nuantity of the body. Chtoi^, ' 
bromine, iodine, sulphur, and phosphorna are, if pre- 
sent, determined in tho ordinary manner. The appa- 
ratiia necessary for organic analysis is very expensive, 
a first-rate balance being an inaispensahlB adjunct.-— 
For n complete account of tho apparatus required, 
and the methods to he pursued, tho student is referred 
to G. G. Williams’s Handbook ttf Chemical Xanipuki* 
tiont anrl Liebig’s Handbook ^ Organio AuafMds. 

OnoANic AND InoBOANTo Cnnif tSTfiT.—The dfifltldii 
of chemistry into organio and inorganic is more 
srbitrury than real; tho lino of demarcation between 
f lio two becomes every day more and more Indefinite. 
Many distinguished chemists have attempted to define 
tho dilTcreuce between tho two hranebes of tile 
science. Laurent calls organio chemistry ** tho obem- 
istry ofcarbim;’* Liebig, "tho chemistry of compound 
radicles.’* Tbo rcseorclies of modern cbemiatt prove 
that the combination and deooroposltioD of memb^ 
of each division are regulated by precisely tbo same 
laws, Imth uiiiruul and vegetable cotiipniinds berognow 
foriiicd in the laboratory, tbst have hithertohad apUTi^ 
organic origin. {See RxirxnnBis.) In his new MailtlMof 
Chemistry, Dr. Odling wisely breaks down hatvfor 
at once, and considers organio and inorganic oompounds 
tinder the same head, 'it being impossiblo to separata 
them when they are arranged in a typical soties. Tha 
diHliuLtioii between organic and organised bodies is 
often lost sight of by writers. It will, therefora, 
perliaps, bo as well to define it. Organic cOittpDtada 
aro those that have an amorphous or crysiolliite StVllo* 
ture and a doiiniU* composition ; such as Stigar, qulnifiu^ 
and acetic acid. They may, in certsbi eases, & 
obtained by tho direct synthesis of their onnpOBttItt 
from inorganic bodies. They are Often 'spohm of'M' 
tbo proxiiiiate priticiplps of plants and 


Organised bodies are such as possess a rounde^VM- 
culm or fibrous structure, which, vihen onaedestVeyed, 
cannot be restored, and form part Of 
the living animal or vcgetablo uody. fitarcdi, 
and cellulose, may be adduced ss exvnii^ee; '^4J' 
cannot be formed by synthesis of their Oom^Benai. 
being the result of vital assimilation. t)r|pwiO'eiHit« " 
pounds may, however, be formed frnmth&S w MiIn 
B titiitjon; sneh as pyroxylin, xyloldin, mail 

<<9ee CUBVIBTST.) 

OsoAifio B&axs, in Chemj— Omnhrbaaei 'ivrea^ 
pounds containing nitrogen united with otfair elMbem 
having a more or less aifcSline reaotioovttiia oaniiidie of 
forming neutral saSts with ammotilai iTher «iw Wiiia- ' 
rally divided Mute two claasee's 1. IBaaea ’ 

artmeial means, snOh as imiliiia, d eh ybittga a , du, ^ 

2. baees existing niitarUlly itt -ifgiedailS^ktt '^shiiaS 
Bubsteoees} nafinrhutanee, uuhihie; it^dH^.xner- 
ahhi., ImnUM. TPu •ntSSSmW»Sm& 
Worn; OibiMn,wia oHnnu' iBio>ttaV(Wria mS 
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wtiaMMit mftroM, or Ode oTih# ottrogM *frotid 

• eubtleiiDt^ edtene; Into ite omrifo^Udii; eaff 

W beiet, inetudidg thoie exMtiog ready toned In the 
' nlailit Mvttilewiiideaon the ammoDia type. Aafline, for 
'»atin0e» to been prored to ooneiet of ammonia, in 
^fbSeb one whom of the hydrogen ii replaeed by an 
' ntto Hi phenyl: and It eeems highly probable that 
yii|toitte« atmanine, coniine, &o. fte., are also ammo- 
''tto in which one or more of the eonivalente of 
liydrogen are replaced by unlcnown complex atoms. 

OnaAVio RAniotas.— An organic radicle is a gronp 
of elcmenta, whether or not uolable, which may be 
tnaaeferred from one oomponnd to another in exchange 
to one or more atomB of hydrogen or its representa- 
ti¥ee. They are divided into two principal classes,— 
thole Bke ethyl, tetryl, &e„ which nare clectro- 
poeitive properties, and form bmes ; and those like 
aeetyl, formyl, Ac., which have olectro«negativc pro* 
pertics, and form acids. Liebig was the first to apply 
this theory to the explanation of the composition of 
the eleohiNB and organic acids ; and although his views 
on the eabjeot were at first vigorously con^ated, they 
nfterwerds received the strongest confirmation from 
the researches of innumerable experimentors. The 
flrit of tbb ii^ohol radicles isolateu was actyl ; others 
aoon followed, and we daily hear either of the isolation 
-Of radicles already known to exist theoretically, or of 
the formation of new groupings acting as such. The 
theory of oomponnd radioies has been applied with 
great success to the explanation of the composition 
and propartiee of numerous compounds belonging to 
Inerganio chemistry. Thus the peculiar compound 
formed by the direct combination or ohlorine and nitric 
bxide is regarded as the chloride of uzotyl, NO,Cl, 
the grouping NO,, axotyl, acting as a metallio radicle; 
■a vi^ confirmed hy the existence of at least two sul- 
phates of asotyl. Of late years an important series of 
(Compounds, termed the orgnno*nietaiiic radicles, has 
beeu disoovered : cacodyl may bo taken at the type of 
foem. They are mostly formed by the union of a 
metal with one of the alcohol radicles, and act in com* 
bination precisely in a similar way to the metallio 
elemente. (See Cacodyl aud Zinc Mstntl.) 

OnOANON, or*-g&^n (Or., method), in Phil, denotes 

• body of roles or canons drawn np to guide in the 
investigation of truth. The two be8t*known works of 
thiael^ are the Organon of Aristotle, and the JVboum 
Orgamon of Booon. (Sise Aubtotslian and Baconian 

pHlbOBOPHT.) 

OftXNLAXiiB, or*^9i/Um (Lat. aureaJUmma). --It was 
formerly the enatom for all Catholic ohurclies of any 
note to pocseae a Am or banner, and the one belong* 
Ing to the abbey of Denis was oalied the or\flamme^ 
tom its colour ; being a piece of red taffeta fixed on a 
golden apear, and out iuto three points, each of which 
was adorned with a tassel of green silk. When Louis 
la Groa marohed against the emperor Henry V., in 
1124, he took this banner to aocorapaiiy him in his 
•XpeditioU { and tom that time, during nearly three 
oentnriea, the French monarohs were in the habit, on 
the eohuneneement of a war, of receiving this banner 
with great otremony from the hands ov the abbot of 
Bt. Denis, to whom, at the oonclusion of hostilities, it ' 
wat returned. 

OBxaAVVid, eH^«d-iiiMi (Gr. erstguiioN, from ores, a 
mountain; panoo, I delight; beeause it grows on the 
•ides of mountaine), in Bot., the Maijoram, e gen. of 
thft'nat. ord. Lahioto. O. wigort, the eomroon or wild 
mujomm, to eimillr propartiee to the other labiate 
plants. Ite dried leaves have been employed aa a enb- 
etitute for Ohineae tea. This^ as w^ as the sweet 
maijoram 10. Mt^orana, or Mmorana korinuis), 
mw be used by the cook for flavouring. 

OuoBNXvn, or*-i^»n-M9, were a Ohrietian eeet in 
the eaily ohureh, tiiat pretended to-draw their opinions 
from the works of the celebrated Origen. They w«e 
founded by one Buflnus, a priest of AlezandriiL who 
to oireftuly studied the wmtingt of Origen, and been 
led to jhdopt many of hie Platonic notions on snored 
BOltoti. Among the errors ascribed to the Origeniste 
m foot iho aonle of men were mexiitent; that our 
Buttons Mill wee united to the woril before hli oon> 




M eonfinue oi# ^ tbit in foture gges 

Cbvist will honStSM for the sgltofom of devili Ae 
hm atoadybeOn for that cf men. Thie hureiy sprto 
for a time widely in Bj^pt* Spain, imd 'oiE5^Kriailee. 

OBiuiNAt Sin, (Lat; ef4srfoaHs),'eoeo,rd- 

ing to the ninth artiole of the BngBsh ebnreh, ** stdud. 
eth not in the following of Adam (ne the Pefogiana 
do vainly talk) ; but it la the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every mao that nataraUy is engendered 
of the offbpring of Adam ; whereby man is very far 
gone from orimnal righteonsness, and is of his own 
natore inclined to evil, so that the fleih Initeth alwaye 
eontrary to the spirit; and, therefor^ in eveiy person 
born into this world, it deserveth Gkid's wrath and 
damnation.** By the following of Adam is here msMt 
the imitation of Adam ; as toe Pelagians and others 
taught that original sin was not any Inherent vice in 
the race of Adam» but only the propensity of mankind 
to imitate his transgression. The Soripturee, however, 
plainly teach that the sin of Adam not only made him 
liable to death, and changed the upright nature, jp 
which he was originally formed, into one that was 
prone to wickedness ; but that this liability to death 
and nropensiW to sit -''ere entailed from him upon the 
whole race of mank d. . This is the common opinion 
hold by all classes Cm Christians; but beyond this an 
important difference exists. Borne hold that original 
sin is nothing more than that natural tendency to evil 
which philosophy, no less than religion, teaches to be in- 
herent in the human mind. Many of the stricter sects 
of Christians, however, hold with Bt. Augustioe, who 
was the first to give forth the doctrine ; namely, that 
God made a covenant with Adam, not only by himself, 
but as representing all his posterity, in terms of whien 
the fruits of bis obedience were to be imputed to 
them, as w'ell as the fruits of his disobedience. Adam, 
therefore, having fallen, as the federal head of the 
human race, they are all made partakers of the guilt 
of his transgression. This is what fa termed the doc- 
trine of *' imputed guilt;" audit involves the eondem- 
uation of children who may have been guilty of no 
actual transgression, which the other does not neees- 
earily do. 

OaioiNAL, or Obioznal Wbzt, iu Law, is the bc» 
[inning or foundation of'a real action at common 
AW. In personal actions, the use of originsl writs is 
now abolished, and they are eoromeneed by writ of 
summons. It is a mandatory letter issuing out of the 
common law, or ordinary jurisdiction of the court of 
Cbanoeiy, under the great seal, and in the sovereign’e 
name, addressed to the sheriff of the county wnere 
the injury is alleged to have been committed, requiring 
him to command the wroug’doer, or party acettseo, 
either to do jusUoe to the eomplainant or else to 
appear in qourt and answer the aoensatioBi ngainit 
him. 

Obiolb, or^'e-ofo (IcfenctJ, a species of bird com- 
mon in America, and which is, according to the 
naturalist Wilson, elosely allied to the funuy of thg 
starlings {Slumut ) ; indeed he eails the orioles gene- 
rally **red-wingea starlings.*' The Baltimore oriole 
{Tetenu BatHmore) may be selected as the typicll 
variety of the family. The male is of an orange^fHOiiif| 
with the head, neok, upper part of the oabk, stid 
greater portion of the wings, black. It passes its 
time dunng the winter in Bouth America, but durfog 
the spring it makes its appearanoe in the States^ where 
its arrivaT is hailed ss the harbinger of summer. 
priuoipsl food oonsists of eaterpillars, bulbl, end bm, 
particularly of one of a green, vrideh, Wilson 
observes, he often fonna in their stomachl. Their 
song is a olear whistle, repeated at short intervals: 
when alarmed, they mve vent to a kind of rrafd 
chirp, very different from their nsnal note. Tlie 
Baltimore oriole is full of life and activity, and^it 
constantly seen vanlting amongst the 'braneto ' df 
trees, and flitting about in the mgbt ranihine, ito 

the neSn ™ofiage. %ne of the most^ peoulw^K 
raeteristios of tub bird is the manner in whfoh lt 
builds ite nest, the itmeture of whkdi ntoto^nf 
a pendnlotis cylindrical pouch of afar nr i 
^ * 

KHM miiy oranCB witcn nas a ne 
n* mtaM «f MiSi-OiraMt k ( 
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irdf for good iMtorial«» tbat 

^ jpromeo in tbo .oovntiv hovo to watch their threadi 
<H0thee,» Ao., tobrerent ue oriolm fieom oanyma them 
off. Beoidee' the Baltiinore oriole, there ii the red* 
mitigti ttatUttff { 3 iwmu$ pradUorUu of Wileon), which 
ia one of the greateat robbera of grain-fielda of ell 
ahmiar birda In America. It ia fonad in Virginia, 
Korth and South 'Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, 
in winter, in the Tioiai^ of the Utfge rice and oom 
flelda. In the apiinff it migrates to the Northern 
States, where it breeds. The red-winged starling is 
about nine inohea long and fourteen in extent, and 
its general colour is a glossy blaok, with the exception 
of the wing*coxerte, which are of a brillient scarlet. 

Onxov, e*ri'«o», in Astron., one of the ancient oon< 
stellaiions founded by Ptolemy. The eguinootial 
passes nearly through Its centre, and it ia situated in 
the southern hemisphere with respect to the ecliptic. 
Four of the seven stars constituting the constellation 
are situated in the middle of it, in a straight line. 
Two of these are of the first magnitude; namely, 
Bctelguese or Beltegeux, in the right shoulder, and 
Bigel in the left foot. In the middle of the square are 
three stars of the second magnitude, which form what 
ia called the belt of Orion. The constellatious which 
surround Orion are Eridauns, Canis Major, Uemini, 
Auriga, and Taurus. Near the Sword-scabbard, 
round the star marked d, is a remarkable nebula, and 
within the constellation are thousands of small stars, 
which are only visible in powerful telescopes. 

OULB and Tbxssvub, or/, iret'-ture (Fr.). — In 
Her., orle is one of the ordinaries, and is composed 
of one or two lines passing round the shield. lu vul- 
gBiff French, korle signifies a selvage, which tbe orle 
m^ be amd to represent, being nothing more than a 
bimer within the shield, et some little distance from 
the edge. It is, in fact, an inner border of the same 
ebape as the escutcheon itself, and does not touch the 
extremities of the shield. The fntmrt is usually con- 
sidered to be heir tbe breadth of the orle, and is 
generally borne double, and what is called fleury 
and couoter-fleuxy, as in the royal achievoment of 
Scotland. 

OSLOP Bbck, or'-lop, the lowest deck of a ship, 
just above the keel, on which the cables are coiled, and 
the sails and other stores placed. 

ObmolUj of^-sip-ltt' (Fr. or, gold; mou/u, ground, 
robbed), an alloy in which there is less zinc and more 
copper than in brass, that it may present a nearer re- 
•emblanoe to gold. It is used for the ornameutatiou 
of ftimiture. In many cases a gold lacquer is applied to 
the colour of tbe alloy ; but in some instances 
the native c^nr of the motal is preserved after being 
properly brought .out by means of sulphuric aoid. 
FWnitnre ornamented with ormolu came into fashion 
In Ffahpe in the reign of Louis XT., and was long in 
tkfQUT amongst the wealthy and the great. Even at 
the present we it retains its attraction with many of 
the rich xirtnosi. 

OgirxXHOlioaT, or*M‘HoV-o-j§ (Or. omi$, a bird, and 
lopof^ 'a diioouraa), is that department of natural his- 
tory which treats on aU departments of science con- 
with the feathered race. In the article Bibds, 
aUght oriilthologieal sketch has been given, along 
tm tk deaoription of tbe habits, Ac., of the members ; 
of .^is bram of natural histoiv : consequently, it is 
OD7 needed under tba present heading, to charaoter- 
lao flie.ImpoitoDt divisions and subdivisions into which 
the eUee Aeu has been divided. According to the i 
IdanieaA ayttenu there are six orders: viB.,-~I. Acet- 
pitim', CfT Mrdsqr prsjr, which have tbe bill more or lees 
oarveOf,fbe upper mandible armed with a tooth-like pro- 
beeapbar the and the fset short and robust, with | 
atgoilijthQ^^ etows. II. Fiew, having tbe bill straighf 

oh and curved on the other, and tbe M 

hhcgpf 'and. Attoug: III. , Amstci, or web-footed water- ' 
IM. tbd.ubattotoHtliM of which are,— bill smooth, 
sn epidmii^ji^ hhorf at the tip t the 
a%h7s»^ Ifga ajtort tadtUclr. 
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birda* The mU ia oonveg, ^ 

curved over the lower, and the noatrile ........ 

oartilaginonainembnuie. TheMhaiip.tlittoiai 
rated and are rough beneath, vl. FasssiWi, thh 
of which are oonioia and absrp-pointed, the Itot fiT 
and the toes separated, being formed prinoipi 
perching. In tbe snbdiviaiona of tbeee, thejlm erwpr« 
Acmat/rec, oontains the genus VuUur, or Tultavehy' 
of which there are eight separate species v tba oharae* 
teristios are a hooked beak and the head bare* Be- 
oondly, there is the genus Faleog which oonwiiNp idl 
eagles and hawks ; the beak is slso hooked, but, the ' 
head is feathered : of the faloone there are thitto-kNO 
dlstinut species. Thirdly, we have the genus BNorer 
Owls, of which there arc twelve apeoies. The bealt pf 
these is also hooked, and tho feathera et Itb hpiki 
directed outwards. Lastly, there is the geeuc 
or Shrikes, of which we nave twenty-aix speoUat .W 
beak is notuhed and nearly straight, but not anHe ao. 
The eecuttd order. Pica, hat many anbdiviaion^ lof 
which the fiiut is the genua PaUtaeue, or PoRDta : ^ 
beak ia hooked, and the upper mandible ftimishedwllit 
a sere: there are forty-seven speoiea. Next oeeMP' 
the genus Hamphaaiea, or Toucans ; tho beskiaveyp 
large, hollow, convex, and serrated ; both mandibwa 
incurved at the tip ; and there are eight speoiea. 
next we come to are termed Bueero$i or HombtttiL 
which have the beak convex, curved, cuUrata, large and 


straight, and the mandihlea bulge ont 1 of ^la t 

there is but one species. The OrotephaffOf Plantain- 
eaters, form tbe next genus : the beak is oom^essedanA 
arched; and there are two speoies. The following 
genus IS termed Corvue, comprising tbe Crows t ihev- 
beak is oonvex and cultratc, the nostrils covered by 
recumbent bristly feathers : of these there are nina* 
teen varieties. The genus Coraoiue, or BoUerf. foUow 
next : their beak is conical, con vex, straight, ana aentu, 
the upper mandible being slightly Isrgsr thin tbe 
lower, and indistinctly notched ; of these there are 
twenty species. Tbe Oraaula, or Orsckles, bate the 
beak ooltrate, convex, and slightly bare at the base : 
of these there are eight species. Tbe Parudine, or 
Birds of Paradise, have the beak covered with t/ett 
downy feathers of the forehead; the feaibere at me 
sides are long ; and there are three species. T‘ 

Trom has the beak shorter than the head, . 
hooked, and serrated : there are three speeiee. ___ 
genus Bucco, or Darb«is, hsve tbe beak orntrate^ lat^ 
rally compressed, notohed at the tip, htourved, and 
opening to just beneath the eyes : of this olaM th^ la 
but one speoies. The Cuckoos, CkchIns, have |hn baah 
roundish; and there are tweuty-two eptciet*' 
W^uecks, Tuna, have tbe beak roundish aad 
poiuted ; tbe nostrils are oonoave, sod them 
one species. The Woodpeckers, PtcM, have the oieak 
angular, straight, and tbe tip wedge-shimedi ibei 
triis being covered with reoumbeut bristly foallto 
there are twenty-one speoies. Tbe NutbawafvX ' 
have tbe beak awl-sbaped, roundish, and 
there are three speoies. Tbe Kiugflihenb ^ 
have tbe beak three-cornered, ehoii^ rtrong* i 
and long. The family Todue have the beak..., 
shaped, a little fisttened, obtuse, and akniiibl, 'll 
mrnadiog bristles at tbe base 1 they e am tivp .f ~ 

The Bee-ecUera, Meropa, have the beak OOKI 
compressed: there are seven speciei. Tbi "" 

Upupa. have the besk arcuate, oonvei;, a 
pressed, and rather obtuse ; there am tbp 
The Creepen, Certhia, have the beak amaa 
and aonte : there are twenty-five epeciee. 
genus TroehUua, comprising tha BU 
have the beek slender, longer thi% tka 
tiptubular: o€ thaie them erntwenM, . 

-^ThefUrd erier, Ai|Mr«e. oo(nljainMimm j 
than the out last daaoriheiU X% thnffw, 

tbe gmui Axes, nompri-^ — - 

TheVkktoaUaM 
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tndflM^ tin hooM ; th«M air« am apeeiaa. 
tiba Ailk%' JUn, hava tha baak abort, eompnaaedi 
Svf^TSid Wowed, the lower maiidible bamg a, 
nrwmioeat' angle-! of these there are five epaowa. 
Kext dome toe Fetrele, ProoeUaria, whioh have the 
beak m IttHe eompreised; the upper maadible being 
blK^hifidt and the lower channelled and oonapressed at 
tka tip: there ere nix epeciea. The Albatrosses, 2)to> 
WhMa, have the beak straight; the upper mandible 
booked at the tip, and the lower one abrupt : there 
' an two epooios. The Pelicans, Petieanu$ (under which 
Imad also are enumerated l^lan geese and coritio> 

. rants), have tlie beak straight, with its tip hooked and 
• nngaitwate: there are eight spcoios. The Darters, 
MfUf, have the beak straight, sharp^pointed, and den- 
ticnlatMe there is tmt one species. The Tropic birds, 
Phaftim, have the beak onltrate and stmighi-: there 
aM-two apeoies. The Divers, ColiftnLut, have the beak 
idander, s&aight, aiM aharp-pninted : there are eleven 
' gpeehM* The &nlls, Lnrttti have the beak straight, 
onltrate, and the tip slightly hooked, the lower man- 
i£hble having an angular prominence : there are eleven 
^ecieS. The Terns, or Sea-swallows, Sferna, have the 
beak slender, nearly straight, acute, and conipreB.<4od : 
there are seven species. Lastly, the Skimmers, Pt/n- 
ekopB, have the beak straight, the upper mandihlo 
being much shorter than the lower, which is aliruptly 
terminated.— The/owWA or//«r, Grall<e, rontaina nearly 
at many divisions as the second. First of these is placed 
ih»Ptaiitinffoe$t C9ni.PhiBnicopirru8, whiehhavo the beak 
incurvated', as if broken, and denticulate ; tho feet are 
webbed, and there is hut one species. (2) The Spoon- 
bills, Tlaialeat have the beak llattish, the tip dilated, 
rounded, and flat: there are three species. (3) Tho 
flereamers, Palaniedia, have the beak conical, Iho upper 
SiWadible being hooked : there are two spoc'ios. ( -t) Mi/e- 
tferja, Jabiru (h species of stork), has tlio beak acute, 
lower mandible trigonal and ascending; upjier man- 
dible three-comerod and straiglit: one species. (5) 
Oanoronta, Boat-hilh, have tlie beak bulging, the upper 
- ZXteodible reaembling a bout with rho keel iipjiermost .- 
twospeoios. (0) Ard^ttf Uorous and Cranes, have the 
beak straight, acute, long, and a little compressed, 
with a furrow from the nostrils to the lip : twentv-sii 
apeoies, (7) Tanffdm, the Ibis, has tho beiik long, 
elender, and arouate: there are seven species. (S) 
Snipes and Curlenrs, have the beak long, 
elonW, and obtuse; the face is featberod, and there 
are eighteen species. (9) Trinpa, San<lpiper8,or Shore- 
larks, have the beak roundish, and us long as tlic 
he^ ; nostrils linear, and feet with four toes : twenty- 
three species. (10) Chmndriu», riovers, have the beak 
roundish end obtuse; feet with three toe^i twche 
Bpecies, (11) Ifccamres/r/r, Avoeets, have the hoitk 
Blender, recurved, and pointed, with the tip flexible: 

one apeoies. (12) Hamutopus^ Oyiter catciiers, have 
the beak compressed, and the tip wedge-shaped: one 
Bpecies. (13) Puliaa, Cools, have tho beak convex; 
upper matadible arched over the lower, which has :i 

C minent angle : seven epecies. (M) Parrii, .Tucauns, 
e the beak roundish and rather blunt ; torelu’ud 
vaulted, and wings spurred : iivo species, (15) WiUu»^ 
Bails, have the beak shorter at the bnie, coinprcssod, 
and acute; ten species. (IG) Paophia, Trumpeter, 

' one species; tho beak is couic.al, convex, and 


inoludiug the Ostrich and Cassowary, baa the 
beak somewhat conical, and the wings unfitted for 
flpng: there are three specins. — Next in conoiderii- 
tion comes the ordei, Oallina. The first 

genus is termed Jbldiit the beak is contr.icted in 
the middle, with two transverse rugss; the tip of iioth 
XBftndiblea bent inwards: but one species, which is 
BOW extinct, (2) Paco, Peafowl, have the bead covered 
with feathers, those of the rump elongated, with eye- 
like spots on the entire plumage : three species. (3) 
Turkeys, have the head covered with spongy 
^esruneles; the tluroat with a longitudinal membranoua 
wattle : three species. (4) Crax^ Curaasoea, have the 
bssk with a sore at the base ; head covered with re- 
uurved feathers ; five sueoies. (5) Phutiantu, Phea* 
fsnts Bbd domestic fowls, have the sides of the head 
buet tix Bpeeies, (0) JflHmda, Quiuea-fowliy have 
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csruiumlnted imtUsA ott esoh aide^Bf the faee; head 
with a boruj eonakt oiis.8pBoiBA <7) Tetrao, ^ouse 
and Partridm, bavebatepapilkeiMMirtbBeyes : tw««itj 


Alauda, Larks, have the beak elender and ]^oi4tl0 ; 
tongue blit ; bind daws very long : eleven species. (3) 
Sfumu», Starlings, have the beak deiider, x^inted, ana 
fiattened towards the point ; live species. (4) Tardui, 
ThriiHhes, have the beak subulate, compressed, snd 
notched: seven species. (6) AmpelU, Chatterers, 
have the beak nwl-ahaped, deceased at the base and 
notched t seven species. (6) Jjoaria, including <3roB»- 
beaks. Bullfinches, Ac., beok conical, snd bulging at 
the base : forty-eight species. (7) JSmberixa, Bnntmgs, 
have the beak somewhat conical, and lower mandibles 
hroador than the upper: twenty-four species. (6) 
Tonagrut Tanagers, have the beak notched, awl-shaped, 
and ‘oomcal at the base: twenty-one epeciee. (9) 
Mofacilta, Wagtails and Warblers, have the beak awl- 
sbuped, tongue jagged, claw of the hind toe of moderate 
length: forty-nine species. (10) Pipra, Idanakifis, 
have the beak fiwl-shaped, and the feathers at its base 
directed outwards; tongne abrupt : foi^een species. (11 ) 
JTiruitdo, Swallowr have the beak very email, depressed 
at the base, and 'irved ; tho mouth wider tliiin the 
head: twelve sp Lai-tly (12) Caprimulffu»t or 

(roatsdekere, ha\ e the beak very small, inoiirvod, and 
depressed at its base ; large bristles ; the inonth very 
wide : two speoics. It will ho seen by the above cata- 
logue that, according to tho Linniean system, the 
amount of diiferent species in liis classification exceeds 
tune hundred. The anatomical description of tho 
feathered race will he ! found fully given under tho 
article Btitns, and therefore need not be here touched 
upon, and for a more detailed account of the various 
elnsses, the reader mnat consult the various articles on 
diflVrent birds in the present work; as Baolb, Ac. 
Some of the best works on the sabject are Bewick's 
Jintkh Birdt; Audubon's Ornithological Biography i 
Selby's Jllitff rations of British Ornithology i Mae- 
gilvray’s liaparinus Birds of Great Britain i YarroU's 
llintory of British Birds^ and many other authors of 
note.— Uef. Bncyelopcedia Britannica. 

OaivTTnottTvcuus. {See DtroxiiiLL.) 

Oroij \NCH.vci!JB, O'TO'-lmn-kai'-se-c ( Or, cro5o», vetch ; 
anchot 1 strangle), in Bot., the Broom-rape fam., a net. 
ord. of Dirofiftedonest sub-class Coivlfforcr, consist- 
ing of fleshy herbs growing pariisiticully on the jroots 
ot other pL-ints. I'he stems are scaly, without nay true 
green leaves. {See Epipwrgub ) 

GuoNTiACKiR, OP Acouacfjs, o-roii-/e-«ii'-se-«, Ah-o- 
rai'-se^c (the Greek name of a plant now unknowB to 
us, supposed to come from a river called Qrontea, in 
Asm Minor), in Bot., the Orontium, or Bweet-flag ord. 
i*f MonorofylcdoneSt in the sub-class Petnloidea. Her- 
baceous plants, having perfect flowers arranged on a 
Mpiidix, and with or without a spathe. Perianth ab- 
BiMir, or composed of scales, which ape inferior ; sta- 
mens equal in number to the scales of the periautb, 
4—8, hynogjnous or perigyuous ; ovary superior, I or 
inorc-rclled. Fruit baccate. Seed with an axile em- 
liryo, wliieli is eleft on one side, usually with fleshy or 
mealy iilbiimeii. Tho order is often regarded us a 
(iiMsiou of Aracem. Tho plants included in it are found 
in eiild, temperate, and tropical regions. (/SeeAcoavs.) 

OapiiAy AsyT-UMB, oPfiln (Gr. orphanos)^ are in- 
stitutions provided fur the bringing up aud edooatloo 
of orphans, or children who hare been deprived of 
Ihcir parents. Their origin does not go .beyond the 
Kith century, and the first of them were formed in 
some of the free cities of Germany. One of the aost 
famous was that established by A. H. Franke, at 
n ulle, in 1608. Latterly, and among those best able to 
judge, a feeling has been growing up against the 
system of bringing up together large numbers of or- 
phans in greet ostahlishments. It is said to be cheaper, 
as well as better for the morale of the orpbane, to^ut 
them out and have them brought up In trustvpxtby 
taroilies. . 

Orpiicbht, er'-pc-isesf (Lat, mtri pi§m^mh 
Chem., tl>e eommeroisl name for the te^sulpbllH of 
arsenic. It is the colouring ingredieut in hhe pigment 
known M long’s j^lovr* 
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Omn, 'U (AomoM wubiati -Ite 

r a pwmt iiw tlie jnoliOfw mdrekH?* xoigBitOidiif a&d 
TtM'ihntiiictotiiiimi 
of tUi klDdiiiiri^#ti(6d1)y fihMHye Or ahUtla ftbout the 
jttr 170(h' ttftohine came into the poHeeiion of 
pa nwtnuneat'ttaker p^med Bowley, who copied it 
had'Mt it with eome other instminente to the earl of 
Orreiw. Sir Biofaard Steele, who was nnacquaiuted 
with waham*a maobine, wiehing to do honour to the 
Mfi and the inrentor, called it an otrery, which name 
it has retained ever since. The principal use of the 
orrery is to illnstrate the theory of the earth and 
aiQOU, and to render it clear and intelligible. It is so 
eonatmcted as to show all the Tarietios of the seasons ; 
the chanffes and lengths of the days and nights ; the 
nature of the eolipses of the sun and moon ; together 
with several other phenomena. An orrery of an im- 

r ed character was constructed in the latter part of 
17th century by Huygens, who called it ffte 
auUmaton. It is still jiroserved in the University of 
Leyden. In 1791, nn elaborate orrery was exhibited 
in London, representing all the most remarkable 
motions, ravolatiotifl, anef pheiionietia of the universe. 
It exhibited the whole phimoniena of the solar system, 
with the satellifNs of tlie earth, J iipiter, and the other 
planets, all preserved m constant and regular mothm 
oy a chronometer. This orrery was purchased by the 
British government, and sent out with Lord Marnrtney 
as a present to the einneror of China. Orreries may 
bo divided into four oiflTerent classes : — the planeta- 
rium, the tellurian, the lunarian, and the aalellile 
machine. The platietnriuni represents the orbital 
motions, fto. of the planets. The tellurian and lunarian, 
when connected in their improved form, show the 
motion of the moon round the earth, and that of the 
earth round the sun, with the different phenomena 
which accompany the progress of each. The satellite 
machine is chiefly intended to illustrate the motions of 
Jupiter's satellites, with the mutiona of the planet about 
the sun. Attempts have been made to produce traiis- 
parent orreries ny m^'ans of the niugio lantern ; hut 
these instruments are more qualiliod for amusement 
than instruotion. 

0&aia*BOOT, the root of the Irii Jlorenfinat a 
white-flowering sjieciea of iris, which grows in southern 
Burope. It is well known in its dried state on account 
of its exhaling a jileasant odour, resembling that of 
sweet violets. It is now little valued, except iis a per- 
fume; but formerly it was much used in the preparation 
of medicines. It is exported in considerable quantities 
from the Medilerrnnenn, and, among its other uses, is 
eamloyed in the making of tooth-powder. 

Obthite, (nr*-ihife ((ilr. ortAoa, straight), a variety of 
eBaaite, so called because it is always found in straight 
layers, generally in felspar. It is obtained in the 
wnne of Finho, near Fnliiun, in Sweden ; consisting 
Of cerium, protoxide of iron, protoxide of manga- 
nese, Ac. : it occurs in long brownish-black, acicular 
eiystale. j 

OnrRonox, m^-tho-dalct (Gr. orthont right, and doxa, 
an opinion), in religious matters, is ajiplied to those 
who ave judged to have right views on religions suh- 
jeote. To the Koman CatboJic, ha only is orthodox 
who believes what the Church enioins ; and all otliers 
are heterodox. The true standard of orthodoxy, how- 
ever, it the Billie, which contaiueth all things neces- 
aery to salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read 
therein is not to be required of any man that it should 
be telxeved as an article of faith." 

Obteobvt, or^tht^-e-pe (Gr. criho»t right; epos, a 
word), a term in Gram., which signifies properly the 
liight use of words. By modern writers, the word is 
nwd to denote that part of prosody which treats of 
the manner of uttering words with propriety, or a 
uorreet pronunciation of words. I 

Obtsoubaprt, or’thog'-rd’fe (Gr.orMcs, and cropAo, ! 
1 Wxite), is that part of grammar which teaches the | 
iMitorea and properties of letters and the just method 
of spdliofit^ords. 

O««0uOejimclKSTiTim(nis,oe-tto-p^-dtA (Or. orthos. 
nudjNtHfsia. training), is the name given to establish, 
aiiSini devoted to tlie core of deformities, more parti* 
oiiffliitefttose of the spine, ribs, and p^vis. This is a 
breaw'-of surgerr that has bM moch. enltivated ofj 



astoniihiM eumJuwe -been 'igietAl.^haf 
and ingeewlij^* ^ ^ 

OBracnxBA, sr4ilop'4Md ofi^ 
pisrott, n wing)» ea order of inaestatvlnt^ 
such as have their wiags, when at rast^ i 
straight longitudinal fotaa, The orUioptMtal _ 
a semi-matiimorpliosia, of which all the mntatiiMpmd'* 
reduced to the growth and development of UipidpBn 
and wings, which are always visible in amdimeitoi 
Rtate in the nymph ; and, as both the nymph t " 
larva are otherwise exactly similar to tn# ' 

insect, they walk and, feed in the same mi 

mouth of the orthoptera consists of n 1 
mandibles, as many luazilke, and four palpi i 

the jaws always have five joints, whilst tM li 

in the cnleoptora (which soo), present but Bicae^,^ 

mandibles are always very strong and hom]jr« agidvlhe 
ligula is constantly divided into two or fourthotofm 
The form of the antennw aldi vaciea less thasT W 
the eoleoptera, but they are usually composed Uf ■§ 
larger number of joints. Several have two OP tittaa 
smaller eyes besides the reticulated ones. The infaiilor 
surface of tlie first joint of the tarsi is froquentliy fleriqp 
or membranous. They have a first membraaoutato- 
niach or crop, followed by a muscular giasard, amiad 
internally with horny teeth or scales, aooordiiMl ^ 
the species. All known members of this fhmlly aiu 
terrestrial. Some are oarnivorous or omnivoroi|t, but 
the greater number feed on living plants. The spaflias 
that belong to Europe produce but once a ysar, wid 
this takes place ai the end of summer, whicli p«eiod 
also marks their final transformation. The orthoptsra 
are divided by Cuvier into two sub-families,— 1, ^a 
Curaoria, winch have their legs formed for runnloL as 
tho cockroaches ; and 2. the Saltatoria^ which Mvo 
their legs formed for jumpii^ or leaping; as the gPluA* 
hoppers and locusts.— (Javier's Animal Xingebm* 

OuTOLitv, or'-to-liin (Ital. orialano), Emmrigm 
horhilnna, an incessoral liird, a native of the south 
of Europe, where, ns a delicacy, it is much esteemed in 
the gustronomio culoudar. The ortolan is about six 
inches in length. Its plumage is yellow on the throat 
and back, and tho upper part of the body brewn, 
baaed with black, the under part being of a reddish 
bay-colour. Tho manner in whieh it is preserv^- is 
rather peiMiliar. In Italy and the south of VranoiV it 
is iutlened with millet-seed and other grain, in a room 
from which the eun is excluded, but which is lif^tod 
up by lamps, which are kept constantly burning,’ By 
these means, the birds become mere lumps of fat, when 
they are packed in casks containing about four ban* 
dred, and preserved with spices and vinegar* 
hundred of these ousk.s, it is said, are general^ expoftid 
annually to all part? of Europe. 

Oryza, o-n'.zd, fli Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Oraminacma. O. aativa is the rice-plant, the gndOvOf 
which iH more largely oonsuined as food than lAat of 
any other cereal. Bice is eTtensirely oult&iratad lu 
India, China, Jitpan, &o., chiefly on low groattdi,.f 
large rivers, which arc liable to bo annu^y inuadi 
and enriched by the deposition of mud. 1| 
Southern States of America, it has long beeua l 
commodity. From forty to fifty varieties of the 
plant are known and oultivatea iu diflTereut ooi^llcjiea 
and situations. As an article of food, rice apprtM';'tu 
be less nutritive than the other cereal grains i ** 

a bi.iding nature ; hence ite use in dianrhesa. 
sometimes distilled from the fermentad 
rice : this spirit is frequently called orroel ^ 
name is properly applied only to spirit. dls^ 
palm wine. Htsrch of exeellent qualljly fot J 
purposes is now manufactured from rice, 

OacitnATioir, os-fiLIai^sAMn (Lai. iH 

Mech., the vibration, or raciproosl asceat^^m. ^ 
scent of a pendulous body. The proUem of ' 

in its widest sense, includes most of thofe irhkltijd 
in astronomy, optics, Ac. To their aveea(|[ll> I 
the moon and planets add small oseillatlomi'"^ 
mean places; the tidea consist of.eseiflhi^.- 
ocean about the uniform s]^roid, which;' fi 
not for the action of the Tmayeulw bodmar. 1 
darried round in tlm daily rotatimrof. 
ifhenomen of light asirsiqqpi^ teWAlBfrL 
latioos in an eliistie elhwf 




THK 0XCTl^Al»y Cff 


Ihe problem of oseillofeioD Tefen ooJtf to tho fw^ 
tlworetlealpoitpftbeprDblomoftbopelidiiliiin. (4 m 
TMUjavLUMT) The eetUra ^ cnUhHom if thmt point 
in o nbrntiiif body in whiohf If nU tbp matter of tbe 
body ware ooUaotad into it, tbe tibretione woold be 
penonned in the »»me time es before, ^e oeii cfl 
MeiUaiion i« e Btrebrbt line pasfing through the p^t 
of ftispenBion, perellel to the borif on* 

OeirAXomi, og’-wtt-gifme (Or. oms, odour; eomof, 
broth).— If flioes of mwmuaealer fibre be immeraed 
in eoAd water for some hours, with oooMionel pressure, 
end the water then be removed and evaporated, filtered, 
nod treated with pure alcohol, a peculiar animal 
prineiple will be dissolved, to the exclusion of the salts. 
The evaporation of tbe aloohoh'o solution leaves a 
transparent brown extract of n strong ‘odour and 
flavour, retembling that of dressed meat. It is further 
diitingoished by aolubility in water and alcohol, and 
by yielding a precipitate with infusion of galls, but not 
gelatJnislDg, To this substance Thcnard gave the 
name of tumagome. Later experiments have shown 
that oimsaome is a mixture of several substances. The 
term is,.now obsolete. 

Obhxvv, oM'-nte^um (Or. e»me, odour), in Chem., — 
aymbol Os, equiv. 00‘41,— one of the platinum group 
of metals, found in platinum residues. It dilfers from 
its congeners its analoj^ with the arsenic and anti- 
mony group. There are five oxides of osmium known, 
of which the two highest, OsO, and OsO, act as acids. 
Osmic acid If volatile aud verv poisouous. The 
■idts of oamium have been but little studied. The 
metal itielf ia said to be tho heaviest substance in 
nature. 

OgrnXT, otf^prt (Lat. oi^aga, the bone-breaker), 
(PandtoH h(Uimu$), one of tho most numerous species 
of the Xtapigreu or birds of prey, and one which is 
more widmy difnised over the fsfe of the globe than 
any other. It belongs to the Falromdat, and its generic 
characters are oa follows : — lloak strong, short, 
rounded, and broad, the cutting edge being nearly j 
straight ; nostrils of an oblong-oval form, and placed I 
obliqnely: wings long, the second and third quill- 
feathers the longest ; legs strong and muscular ; tarsi 
short, covered with reticulated scales ; toes five, nearly 
equal in length, with tbe outer toe reversible ; and ail 
covered with strong, oiirved, sharp claws ; tho under 
surface of the toes being ooverea with small pointed 
scales. Tho osprey generally dwells near the sea-shore, 
on account of its li^ng nearly exclusively on fish ; and 
it is found in oonsiderable abundance in If orth America, 
particulary on Long Island, New York. It catches its 
prey by sailing at a considerable altitude above the sur- 
face of iha water, and when it perceives it, suddenly 
darting down and bearing it off in its claws with triumph. 
It meoBures about twenty-twu inches in length. The 
beak is black, the eye blue, and the irides yellow; 
tho top of the head and neck is white, shaded with 
brown ; the whole upper surface of tho body brown, 
with the eadf of the primary feathers of the wings 
black ; the under-surface of the body white, and the 
tail brown. It builds its nest on high trees or rocks, 
or about old ruins near the sea, or by the margins of 
lakes abd rivers ; and it lays three eggs, which are 
about two inches long, and are blotched and spotted 
over with reddish spots. The American naturalists, who 
bare every facility for describing the habits of tbe bird, 
state that during the period of incubation the male 
watches near, and supplies the wants of the female, 
catching fish for her, so that she should not be obliged to 
leave tbe nest. The parent birds feed the young nntil 
they are perfectly able to fish and provide for themselves. 

It is stated in Mr. Yarrall's ** History of British Birds," 
that several specimens of tbe ospr^ have been 
pbtmned in Surrey, Sussex, and Durham; and Sir 
williaai Jardine obadrves, in his- notes to Wilson's 
•* Birds of America,'* that a pair or two of ospreys may 
he seen about most of the Highland loohs, where they 
fish and breed eveiy year. 

OsBiAir*B Bojiia. (Sag Oamlxo LurauAam aitd 
LXTEBlTCaS.) 


OtBisioiL 


proc^ g^ on natorallv, and it occurs in the repro- 
auction of new bones after the destruction or Iom of] 
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oM ones. Oiilfluatloti utib o^ovxs •• mwatanl or 
morbid proeesa, and Is obaerrad in levenl ttisaes of 
tha body. It oooUM moat frequunlily in tbu eartiUgea 
of the ribs, where the proeeii is alpiQit oonetantly 
going on In advamdng yesrs. Bone .tMns to form in 
the cartilagea of the nbs aftan the nlmstti year; biUi 
in tome oases it oommenoes between the ages of thirty 
and forty. The cartilages of the windp^ are next 
to those of the ribs in their liability to baemne osseous^ 
Ossification of the movable ioints never oocors. Tbe 
disease called ossifloation of the heart is not an a^eotion 
of the proper snbstance of that organ,. but of' its 
valves, in wnich earthy matter is someumes di^sited ; 
thus rendering them stiff and unyielding. Thia sub- 
stance is composed of oorbonate and phosphate of 
lime, as bone is ; but its partiolea havp no definite 
arrangement. 

Osteology, o»-U-oV^o-j» (Or. ottwn, a bone, and 
looof , a discourse) , is that part of tha soienoe of anatomy 
which treats of the bones. {Set AjtatokT, Boirx.) 

Obtxacibk, 09 ' 4 r&-nzm (Or. oetrakon, a Bhell), • 
judgment of the Athenian people, by which they were 
in the habit of condemning to ten years' exile citlsens 
whose wealth and power seemed to them to have 
reached an extent dangerous to the oommon liberty. 
When it appearei^ necessary to have reoonrse to this 
expedient, a spa- in the Fornm was inclosed by 
wooden balustrai.* having as many doors (ten) as 
there were tribes in the , republic ; and when the 
appointed time had come, the citizens of each tribe 
entered by their own door, and threw into the midst 
of the open space a shell, or piece of baked olay in the 
form of one, on which was written the name of the 
citizen whom it was proposed to banish. The archons 
and senate presided over tho assembly, and oonnted 
the votes, and if as many as six thousand were in 
favour of the banishment of the accused, he had to 
leave the city within the space of ten days. No 
disgrace, however, was considered to attach to banish- 
ment by ostracism, which was never inflicted as a 
punishment for crime. 

OsTBiCB, os'-tritih (Fr. atifracA#).— This, the largest 
of known birds, distinguished not only for its great 
size, but for the beauty aud value of its plumage, pre- 
sents tbe following characteristics: — ^The true, or 
African ostrich,' is from seven to nine feet high firom 
the top of its head to the ground ; tbe bead, which is 
small, and the neck, which is long, are destitute of 
feathers, being clothed only with a few scattered 
hairs ; tbe bill is straight and depressed. The feathers 
on tbe body are blackish ; those on the wiDge and tail 
white, sometimes marked with black. The tnighs are 
as bare as the head and neck, and the legs hard and 
scaly. Tho most distinguishing festnres or the ostrioh 
are the shortness of its wings, which are fumiahed 
with spurs, and the peculiar arrangement of their 
feathers, which utterly unfit tbe bira for flight. The 
bird appears to have been known from the earliest 
times ; It was forbidden in the Old Testament aB an 
article of food, and was much wized by the gour- 
mands of the Boman enmire. The African ostrich 
freauents the burning sands of that continent in large 
flooJes. The female lays from ten to twelve eggs, 
several times a year, in a bole in the sand, and bro^ 
over them only in the night, leaving them to be acted 
on by^ the sun during the hottest part of tbe day. As 
fashion has, fdr some time since, set a high vtloe on 
certain feathers in tbe back or tail of the ostrich, it is 
frequently hunted, but is caught with dUfien^ ; as by. 
the aid of his wings he is able to run far ^inpre swiftty 
than the fleetest horse. Tbe AraUans and Moors hwe 
two methods by which they are enabled to come up 
with them. In tbe one case, one of the huntinf party 
porsues the bird, wbioh always runs in a oirouitons 
direction, as long si possible, and then tha chase is 
taken up another on a fresh boras, and so on, until 
the bird is worn down. The other method ie, fioMr a 
hunter to cover himself with an ostrich-skfo. and thus 
be enabled to approach tbe flock sufileientty near to 
surprise it. The oetrioh, in a tame etate, and probably 
also when wild, ie apt to awallow. with tiie freateet 
voracity each indigeatible snbstanoee as iron, pails, 
stonee, and bits of rag or leather s and is aven, in one 
instance, eaid to have swallowed leaden bnlleto hot 
flrom the mould without auf sppsitnt insourooioiicai 








Thttreii 

Aftioftti 0Btiio& ifi tiBe* imOst IM jtaaiige, «rhidh it of 
a miiforffl grciy dolditf j it' almott talnelm. The t Ade 
in Dtirieh Itoathtn it eitrided principally between 
London and Lerinmi. White featoert are worth fhom 
£6 to £12 the Tatcan poond (nearly twelve ooncee), 
and black onti flrom £1. 4». to £3. 9i. 

Oswaeo Tsa. (£ee Mowabda.) 

Onxnj ot^-ter (Bax. uter), a geniu of camlvorona 
mammalia belonnnc to Cuvier's second tribe, or those 
which'vralk on tneir toes. In many partioiuara they 
resemble weasel^ martins, and polecats ; bot in other 
respects they differ from them. They have long flex* 
ible bodies, low on the legs ; their heads are com* 
pressed, and their tongues a little rough : but they 
differ cniefly from the animals just alludea to, from 
havinc their feet webbed and adapted for swimming, 
and their tails flattened horizontally. They are excel- 
lent swimmers, and feed almost entirely upon fish, 
which th^ frequently destroy wantonly, when they do 
not need it for food. The otter is round in many 
countries widely distant from each other, and they 
differ in somepattioulars, according to the climate wliion 
tliey inhabit; the otters of India, for instance, having 
the hair very rou^h, whilst, inKamtschatka, the cover- 
ing of the otter is very soft and fine. But the cover- 
ings of otters of all countries have more resemblance 
(o each other than those of land animals, being all 
•^reyuh brown, more or less dark on the upper 
part of the b^y, and generally white or whitish 
under the throat. The far of all of them has the pro- 
perty of the feathers of diving birds, in not becoming 
wetted; and otters of all species reside in burrows, 
forming the entrance of their holes under water, and 
workiug upwards, making a small orifice for the ad- 
mission of air in the midst of some neighbouring bush. 
The period of gestation is about nine weeks, and the 
litter consists of four or five. They make their ap- 
pciurauoe about April, and the mother drives them 
from the nest to shift for themselves about May.— The 
Kunmeao, or common otter, is about two feet in 
length to the insertion of the tail, which is sixteen 
iuoheslong; it fs brown above, and whitish around the i 
line, on the cheeks, and beneath. The American otter, 
which is found in the rivers of North America as well 
as ^080 of the South, is rather larger than the Euro- 
pean otter, and is distinguished by having merely a | 
margin of naked skin round the nostrils instead of the i 
distinct naked muzale of the latter. It is also described 
as being more social than moat of the otters, small 
troops of Miis species inhabiting the same places of the 
rivevi, stnd several females tafing up their abode and 
producing their young in the same nest. Several die- ' 
tinot gpemM of otters have been described as existing i 
in ono pli^ or other of Central America ; but roost | 
of them diflbr little from the more generally distri- { 
boted speoiOs, except in size and colour. This may be 
afcM aho of the JVtr-Nays 0 and Sarang oiten, found in 
India. But the Oap« otter, found in southern Africa, 
has some distinguishing oharacters between it and 
other otters, the most atriking of which arc found in 
theftet. The toes of this species are veiy short and ; 
thick, and joined by very soft membranes; tht^ are | 
very unequal in length, the first phalanx on them is { 
aolaeted to the next in the second and third ; there < 
are no daws on any of the toes, except on two largo 
ones on the hind feet, and the eraaral structare of the i 
Ibreftid would seem to infisr that the animal is unable 
to dig a burrow for itself. Another dutinct species 
of oner is the marine otter, which is found on the 
north-western ooMts of North America and the shores 
of Kamtsobatt^ and is mudh larger than the other 


is a beM^luimswn brown, but the h«id, neck, and 
under parts of the fore legsw hrwmish^v^^^ 

Its alda iaaeeoauted the finest of aft fm both in tex* 
tore and dnribilite. and a ^le cma often brim, fo 
the amckets of C^na and Japan, as mnoh as twenty 
nottds. As an inhabitant sea, it approximates 
to Che seel in its habits, and in some dijm in Its 
•tmetnrei the Und logs are siwiter, then m the com* 
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mop otter, andjknraiiidne^ t 

ere short^j^ aadtbe dem diortsr if the webe g 
ing nearly to thdr points i and at the saw 
fore foet are but ill Mapteo for waOdisg. Xt 
sea-wasbed shores dgrmg the wintw* U^iilf on ■ 
orustsceiK and eea-weed, and in snini^ sssends 
rivers and enters the fim-watev lakes; salt 
water being indifferant to the otter as an denumtitir 
which to perform his opsrations. In fonuer tfaMUo'i 
otter-hunting was a sport greatly in foshion in Knglimai > 
and is still occasionally practised. The otter, ,, 

cured young, may be tamed and taught to eatohjjwh'y, 
for its master ; but the natural fierceness of .tlisllln»y^ 
mal makes tins a difllcult task. 

Otto or Bobbb. {See Attab or Bosis.) . 

OONOB, owfte (Lai. untfia, the twelfth part of < 
thing), in Com.| a denomination of weight., * 
ounce in troy weight ia the twelfth part of a i 
and contains 480 grains. In avoirdupois w( * 
onnee is the sixteenth part of a pound, and _ 

troy. In miothecariea* weight, an ounce is cqualto 

drams. Tlie term ounce is also applied to a gold eCdu*. 
of Sicily, worth about 10«. sterling, and to a dli^, 
coin of Malta, about Sn. 6d. in value. 

OuBCK. (See Jaocab.) 

Cuban o-O UTAH o, oo'-rdfiy-oo'-fdag (Malay, %fld. 
man of the woods).— The name Ourang haa been given. >. 
to a species of monkey found in Aftica, aud oomiuoiity . 
called the block orang ; but the ourang-outang is a large , '■ 
monkey, about five leethigli, of aredmsh-brown odour; ' . 
a native of Sumatra and Borneo. Its native name fo 
Borneo is " Mias," and it abounds in the low swamj^,^ , 
grounds, covered with forests^ of the south-westeilA 
districts. This animal never jumps or springs, aHA' 
yet progresses at a great paoe aa it awinga from tm^to 
tree. They sleep in a species of temporary neat made 
from day to day, of leafy branches laid aoross one 
another. They are not gregarious, but jive in paica 
with their young ones. Their food consists of fruits and 
berries, some ofwhich are intensely bitter. Tjbe nativeg 
of the disinebs they frequent assert that the ourang* 
outang never attacks or is attacked by any anlniJ 
except the crocodile, which attempa to seise him when 
he goes to the water's edge : whereupon the mias jumps 
upon the reptile's back, nua after soundly thrashing ft, 
forcfs open its jaws till he rips up its throat I 

OuTLAWKT, ovV-law-re (Lot. fxilagaria,)^ in Iiaw, fo , 
the being oxcluded from the benefits and protection m 
the law. It is a punishment inflicted for a contempt 
in neglecting or refusing to appear and answer for a 
civil or criminal transgression, lu obedience to the order 
of a competent court ; and as this is a crime of 
highest nature, being an act of rebellion ualnstthe ^ 
state, BO it subjects tl>^ party guilty of it to forfoitufos 
and disabilities. By the laws of the Anglo-Saxone, an 
outlaw, or a laugkUtman, lost bis Ub&om Ugem, and 
had no protection from the frankpledge In the deoen* . 
nary in which he was sworn. He was also a 
man. because he forfeited his friends, for jf any of 
them rendered him any assistance, they beoame liable 
to the same punishment. An outlaw was said to have . 
a wolfs head (gerere caput lupinum), from the factAnat 
he might be lulled by any one with the same impu* 
nity as a wolf. The law now is. that no one is enutM 
to kill an outlaw wantonly or wilfoUy ; to do so being to 
commit murder, unless it he in the endeavour tq ap» 
prehend him. Outlawry was originally pronounced * 
only in cases of treason or felony. Thm it wan tgtn' 
tended to trespasses of a flagrant oharanter i bnt*siaa ' 
properly limited to those proceeaes in which a 
fay, that is, a writ or warrant to take the person m' 
the defendant. In all eetione of trespiM oi 
this ecwia* lay at common law; but not in actions jw 

debt, detenue, covenant, and such oHhere ee are founded , 

upon mere negbgenoe dr laches ; anatherefoi^BiJn sadk 
cases, outlawry was lapossilflo’nntil fotrodneea ly aot'^ 
of parUament, Where ontlewry tellto place Mn A/ 
prosecution for treeson or febny, it is regerdsa gs n 
soflieieiit evidence of the guilt of foe pert|N md ie. ftft? 
lowed by corruption of blood end ihrfoifcim ^ bill ' 
estate, n»l end pertoneL When It lekN pKsee , 




iBBDjnonri^ifor Mhnutiyl 








OvipwgoiWvij toUi i alw 


fit thf 4Mk9 tilM,. h0» 
iQRaa ttf iMtioD. AutaiAtmn 
proowdiugsin tvm, or ligr opgSootton tc 

Aooan|. 

(MnuiOftBB, mafi‘>rig-g$r, a tarm applied to ell boati 
ia wmah the rawlooka, inataad of being out in the 
,all|ii%aronuide to pn^eot outwards by means of irox 
rode bol^ to the sides. I'hose rods are mada to ap< 
jpveaoh each other gradually towards the outer end, 
utbete they almost meet, and are riveted to a double 


or briekwork».«a|kloyed lor btAmj 
Bttbstanoee. Ybere .are loveral Idi 
most in use is the ocummon faakar^e 


ids of om, . That 
ov)^, eoniIrtiiMtdf 
Avingan imooor 


a vanlted ohamber of briiAvorkK hiving an im door 
in front, and another at aide opening intoaemeU 
furnace provided with an iron.grating| upon whhmm 
fuo) (coal) is placed. This fire-chamber is serrated 
from the oven by a partition, at the farthsst end tff 
which is a sliding door for regulating the beat. Amongst 
otiter kinds of ovens we may mention that of Count 
Honiford, called the perpetual oven, and which, fhna 
its ingenuity, originality, and convenience, deserves to 
be better known; and Hick’s economical oven,i^hish 

E roduoed a great saving in the materials, but s^eara 
> have possessed the common defect of the oranaiy 
kitohen ovens,— vis., of scorching np the bread or other 
article on one side, whilo the other is oomparativaly 
cold. 

OvfittTDSS, e'-rerf-yure, an introductory symphony 
iO HU opera or oratorio, or a kind of mnsioal nrologUe 
ill keeping with the piece which it ushers Ui. This 
flppcies of composition is said to have been originatiKl 
III l^runce, where it was aftenviirds perfected by Lully. 
Modern overti'*’es are formed upon the subject of tho 
opera, und ge illy contain snatches from the leadlug 
airs. The (j mum have composed overtures to 
poetical work' * as Beethoven’s overture to Ckietbe’s 
“Ki;mont.” They are often played separately lh>in 
the piece to which they belong ; but th(>ir greatest use 
IS to give a kind of rvuumd (if we may use the term) of 
the work they pre(‘cde. As splendid erarnpiea of this 
species of composition, wo may mention Mozait'e 
overtures to “ Figaro” and “ Don Giovanni,” Weber's 
overture to “ Ditr Freischiitz,” and Bossini'e overture 
to ”Giii]biume Tell." 

OvivAHors Aniataus. (Lat.eimia, anei9||; 

parh, i am delivered of). Ihoso which produce th^r 
young from eggs. According to Cuvier, in his ** &6gno 
Animal," the hemispheres of tlie brain of oviparous 
V urtobrata aro very slender, and are not united by a 
corpus callosum (see Braiw) ; the crura of the cere- 
helium do not form that protuberance termed the pon* 
Tarolii; the nostrils are loss complex; the ear has 
fewer small bones ; and the cochlea, when it mdsta 
(wbioliit only docs in birds), is muoh more 8am|ile. The 
oviparous animals are divided into three classes,—!, 
tho birds; 2. the reptiles ; and J. the Hsbos, Ovipa- 
rous generation consists essentially in the cireumsts^e 
that the animal is not attached through the mei^um 
of a placenta to the parietes of the atoms, or of tbeDvl* 
duct, but remains separted from it by its most external 
envelope. Its aliment is prep^od b^oreband, and in- 
closed in a sac attachod to iis intestinal canal : thlB 
is what is termed the vitcllus, or ycJk of egg, of wldeh 
the young animal is a sort of appendage, at first imner- 
oeptihlc, but which is nourished and augmented bv 
feeding on the fluid of that yolk. Those ovipara fvb|cin 
breathe with lungs bare, in addition to this, m the 
a vascular membrane, which appears to be siibatrvient 
to respiration : it is oonneoteu with the bladder, and 
is analogous to the allantoid of the mammalia. It. is 
neither found in flahos nor in frogs, which lattefT, whm 
young, respire like fishes,, by means of brauohiiu Or 
gills. Tho eggs of fishes have a general resemblance 
to those of b^ds, and consist of a viteJlus and albumen 
with thin membranes ; but in place of being fhmbtheu 
with a shell, they have a tough, or sometimes a limny 
covering; and some, os the torpedo aud ekurJ^ are 
quadrangular in shape. The egg of the serpent is 
nearly the smue with that of the fish, and Is ineAosed 
in a fUtziblo membrane. The foetus is coiled qp spirally 
in it, end the chorion is vascular, as in the eggof tba 
fowl. Those animals wbioh are called onparous batch 
their eggs out of the body, eilher by sitting <Mi them, 
as we see in fowls, or by esposiiig them to the heat 
of the sun, as the turtle, crocodile, and meuy spedee 
.of serpents. Oviparous fishes, wbieh eompemnd all 
those called osseous, expel their ova into the vMdsr, 
where they are fcoundased by the mole qlthoist ha* 
teroouree. Tbe ova of frogs are lik^^se fisoundhted 
and batched opt of the body. They ace dpveh^ed 


rarnace provutea witn an iron .grating, upon vruum m 
fuel (coal) is placed. This fire-chamber is esMeated 
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ilate, whioh forms the rowlock. Outrigged boats were 
URSt introduced by the celebrated Henry Glaspor, of 
Ifeweaatle, about sir teen years since, and have now 
ahnoat sunerHeded the inrigged or old stylo of boat, 
upon which tliey area great improveraout, ns they not 
OOl^'^OBsess greater levemge, but may bo built much 
narrower ; thus lessening the weight to lie propelled 
through the water. 

OvTWOBXS, owl'-wurlw, a term in Fort, applied to 
aU the woriu of a fortress whioh are constructed out- 
side the principal wall, within or beyond the principal 
ditch. Their purpose is to obstriiot tho attack upon 
principal wall, to intercept the shut uguinst tho 
same, SAd to afford a lateral defence. Outworks 
oqght, therefore, to bo so constriioied that the enemy 
mast attack them liefuro ho can reach tho principal 
wall, to whioh they must give lateral defence; they 
sawst-elso completely cover all parts of tho principal 
>irall flrom theenernieV batteries beyond the glacis ; and, 
finally, they ought to bo conspicuous from tho prin- 
eipat Wall. Generally, though not alwavs, outworks 
•M some feet lower than the principal wall. 

OtaIi, (Lat. ooiim, an egg), a name originally 
givaii, as its nanio implies, to any such form as the 
section of an egg presents, that is, round, but not. cir- 
cular. In matlmmatioH, however, the term is appliiHl 
to any curve, or isolated branch of a curve, whioh 
zetuma into itself. 

Otaby, o'-vd-rv (from Lat. ovwm, an eggl, in Bot., 
thal part of the or central organ of the flower, 
w^b contains the rudimentary secos or ovules. Tbeso 
ludimentary seeds are attaohed to a projection oii the 
wsiH of the ovary called the plaoenfa. Tho ovary is 
ssld to be compound when it is composed of two or 
Ipore ovaries eombined together; it is said to honmple 
whtm it constitutes the lower part of a simple pistil, or 
of one of the carpels of an apocarpous pistil. (See 
€aipil and Fistit..) Tho ovary, whether simple or 
compound, may be either adherent to the calvx or 
from it. In the former case, na in the myrtle, it 
ll or adAere/ti, and the calyx iatuperiorj in 

UiO'lMtMr, as in the lychnis, it is superior or free, und 
the oalyx is ii^unor. tTlie different kinds of placenta- 
tion iml be noticed onaer Flacrbta.) 

OFATloir, o-vai^-sAum (Lat. ovie, a aheap), an inferior 
■wt of triumph which was granted by the ancient 
limans to distinguished niilitary leaders. It was dis- 
tingniriml firom the more imposing solemnity (see 
TaincBH) hp the following circumstances. The 
nowal did not enter the oity in a chariot drawn by 
mar borsea, but ou foot ; bo was not arrayed in the 
gorgeous gcad-emhroidered robe, but in the simple ioga 
jirw^arto of a magistrate ; round his brow was o wreath 
of myrtio, not of daurel ; he boro no sceptre in his 
hand; the procession was not heralded by trumpets, 
head^ by the senate, and thronged W Tktorinns 
troepe ; but was enlivened by a crowd of flute-players, 
atk^dw ehiefly by knights and plebeiaue, frequently |, 
vriuioat nddiers. The ceremonies were cmiolnded with 
wmeasrifioe of a sheep, and not of a bull. The cere- 
mMj evidently derived its name ftom that of the 
rietifiyMcrifleed on the occasion. ovation was 
ttsntied when the udvautsge gained was conridefaklo* 
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oHImk Mvmbrmn wMidi amnitod thsA Cram ills 
mother. 

OfBJiM, (from li«t. 9W1H, on oicf;), in Bot., 

1 «m*n roonded or Ofml poipj body* borne by the 
pUunmtat nud orbiob, when knpregnatod, becomes a 
oeed. It is either ottnched directly to the pUeente, in 
which cose it is soid to be 9§nile, or indirectly by » 
Otalk, ooUflfd the fUidaUutt when it is described m 
ttaUetd, The ovote is, in most coses, inclosed in the 
oovity of the ovary j but oil plants of the orders Coni- 
form and C^cadaestf present exceptions to this rule. 
In the latter order, the ovules are situated on the 
uarjftDS of leaves in a peculiarly metamorphused con- 
dition ; and so the former, at the base of indurated 
bracts, or open oarpcllary loaves. Such ovules are 
said to be naked. The number of ovules in the ovary, 
or in each of its cells, varies. Thus, in the Po/ygona- 
eem, Ctompoiifm, fro., the ovaiy contains but a solitary 
ovule; in the JRuhiacem, Umhellifermt Ito., there is one i 
ovule in each ceil. When there are more than one . 
in the ovary, or in each cell, they may bo dcJiuUe, ' 
or easily counted ; as in JEmuUu, or they may he wi- 
(too numerous to count easily), aa lu Vtola. 
(See l^XBTU, riacviTTA.) 

Owl, o«Z (Sax. u2a), a bird bolonpfin^ to the order 
Jtaptoreg' and the genus St^gidm. According to Sir 
William Jarditie, owls may bs regarded aa nocturnal 
hawks, although of the whole, as a family, but little 
is known. In Great Britain, the members of it are 
limited iu numbers, amounting only to six or seven 
^eoiea, and some of these even are of extreme raritv, 
and are only partial or periodioal visitors. Tliey dll 
daring the ui(^t the same onioes which are performed 
by the bolder hunting falcons in the open day, and 
they serve to keep in check the increase of niiee and 
l^er small mammalia which come out at night. For 
ibis purpose, the various organs of the owls are beau- 
tdhilly Mapted. The vision is acute, althougii not 
suited to the light of noon ; their cars aro contrived 
to catch sound in the broadest way, and also possess a 
delicate perception; wluJe their plumage is of the 
texture, fulling lightly on the air, so as not to 
cause any obstrnntion, and the wings are conutmctcd 
for light, buoyant, and nuiseloss Uight. In addition to 
these advantHges in the pursuit of their prey, another 
is found nearly as essetitial, and without w'hich the 
others would be useless. Tho colour of the plumage 
exhibits a union of tints best suited for concealment, j 
for a chaste and harmonious arrangement of colours | 
Tcndere the owls invisible in the gloomy twilight or j 
grey darkness of night. The tarsi and beak, although j 
not showing any great strength, are liuely formed for I 
grUflping ; for, as in tite Scannoron, tho external too is i 
versatile. The foot can thus be used cither in scram- 
bUxig in the interior of some rent or clnmncy, or in tho 
hollcw of a free, while it also becomes more complete 
as an organ of prehension. In their habits, owls may 
generaUy be termed arboreal, the dark recesses of the 
west, or woo^d rooks, affording cover from the too 
•frong light of tho day. From these retreats they sally 
out M nightfrll on i^datory excursions, seldom re- 
taming intbout something for their nest. Their eegs 
are of a rounded form, and are always nearly pure white 
in eolour. The geogrrobical distBibution of these birds 
is veiy extensive. The oomroon white, barn, or 
screech OwL wldoh may be taken as e type of the 
fomlily, reacBSs the Ko^-Ameriean continent. The 
lon^eied owl is identical both in North America and 
Amea. Tho short-eared owl is not unoommon in tho 
former eontinent, and it is also common to Aeia, 
several spedmens having been obtained from China. 
The tawny owl, although somewhat resembling the 
Wired owl of Korth America, yet is peonliar to Europe. 
The tawny owl inhabits Northern Enrope sad America, 
reaching nearly to the polar latUndes. In On-at 
Britain this bird is. however, very rare. The family 
SlMgida ssy be divided into three ctasses^l. tbs 
t^cet tpwls; 9. the Nomed owls; end kistiy, 9. the 
Hawk gdW In *the ftrst Motion, tho adaptation to 
dhabUsii complstej themombers of it also 
" Hvnal ear. end complete discs nound 

feecondiuelioriwd owls have two 
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tufti n4 tU diiM KMUri Ifo lUigltlMri^^ 

The generic oharaoteva of tim ttiiite or bdtfrVim 

{StrimJUmmea), which we hove saleoj^ es a itd WiBiii r 

^ical of the iWnlly, may be tiius briefly deteribM ^ 
Head smooth, not nimished wHh tults ; beek etriMlIt 
at tho base, considerably curved at the point; ontmllf 
margin of tho upper mandible nearly sfraight; 
mandible notched; nostrils oval and oblim;wiil 
disc large and complete ; auditory opening lar^i and 
furnished with an opdroulum ; wings long and enqiliai 
second quill-feather generally the longest, the flrSi alild 
third equal in length ; legs loug and slander, dollmfl 
with downy feathers to the ^unetove with the tost; 
which latter are onfr foraished on the upper fitidws 
with a few hair-like feathers ; claws long, eurved,Bhavnb 
and grooved underneath. The white owl feiUk$ MU 
halulation in churches, barns, old mins, ov bolM 111 
old trees. It is of the greatest use, as it devours hmiff 
quantities of rats and niiee ; whcDeeitBeerv)oestw<C|p» 
ciiltiirists are very considerable indeed. Both 
male and female, they have yonng, salty out hsMWW 
of these dainties, which they bring in Urge numberihe 
their nest. This owl lays from three to flve ORga. had ft 
IS a common thing tor them to bs laid at duEhnMlfc 
intervals ; so that both eggs and young birds have ‘ 
discovered in the neat at the same ume. The' 
end ui>per parts of the body are a clear ovange-eoiMt 
slightly marked with chestnut Spots ; the Ihce is whnd; 
the wmg-covers grey towards their tips : and tba 
under surfuco of tho body also White, it k about 
fourteen inches in length. Besides the barn or wblla 
owl, there are the tawny owl (Sumium etridufait ibo 
eiiglo owl (Buho maanmuo), tne little-homed 'Ovd 
(A'cops Aldrovan(li)t the long-eared owl (OfuimdaafUig 
the snowy owl (Bumia nveita), the hawk owl (tfuiVMI 
fanerej), and the little owl (JVbcfiia euainM*hNii|l 
descritdions of which will be found eleany given m 
Yarrell’s Hintory qfJUrUM Birde. 

Ox, oke. Sax. ojra (it has been suggested that the do- 
rivation of the word is probably from Uie >Ore 0 k verb 
anro, 1 iiioreaso, tho prosperity of individnak in CaVly 
times being estimated by the amount of oattU they 
possessed), the male of the bovine genus of quadni* 
peds, caHtrated and grown to its full sise. The fret 
that the ox, when living, may beamost valuaUo iMdS 
vant to man as a beast of hnrden or draught, and tbuNL 
when dead, every portion of hk carcass is oapsMa of 
administering to tho wants or comforts of hk OiniUr» 
appears to have been discovered in the eatKeet tiutCaf 
and accorilingly, in the earliest records Wbiob we pos* 
aess, the ox is mentionsd with rospeet. In Bgym k 
was long an object of, worship ; and when the IsraratM 
Wi-rc disposed to relapse into idolatry after their 
from Fgvpt, it was in the form of a goMen calf (me 
name of a young ox) that they modelled the olgeet af ‘ 
their iaipioiia rites. The ancient accounts of the uiM 
ox ili^scribe it to have been an animal of enormoos sl^ 
and groat lIcroeneBS, and the fowil vemains of OSHII 
which are found in this aud other oounfries oeitslldtf 
seem to prove that the oxen of ancient -times podMulM 
these olinraoterktics. The history of the ex iu tfrk 
country coraroeDCes with the acoount given by 
Roman invader Caiar of the state of the InlMmtilulp 
when he invaded our island, from which we gtttNHr 
that they relied chiefly on the ox and the sheep 
supply of their wants. From that time to tno COfh*' 
mcncementof the present century, howsvsr, 
not appear that any decided eteps were token 
the improvement of this breed of eMtle, nndButwi- 
tory is, consequently, n blank. The eommOU' dot of |ka 
present time may be described as an axdmai whiifll|l||s v 
smooth hollow boms, a thick wHl heavy bod^ trini hV 
long tail terminated by a tuft of bahr. ThfM natMo. 
mneh dispute aa to tns origin ef the Britiih ox« MPto 
supposing that it has Bpnmg from the In^flan' ml 
ropiMm buffalo, aud tome tveatiiDg tbens flp'U 

the oarseks, or wHd oatflu of $cfttiiBy‘«i 

there are several vsrieties of Atm hx in He iritTli 
whieb Sony be briefly described sw,«-ilt# Nto 'aefWMp*^ 
nns, or Amerioen fosoii, tho o h areetoristiee 
ece short Uaek ronuded 

between their 'heses s' u vast lvian<^ eeiMliMliigeri 

fleshy eubetom ixBoli dtokM ; tlM 









SddMdimrTwAhlo pvo|Mr^ fo odbd, orlgioai^ ft 
Bsotd of. Ittdjft, firom ^enoe it wftv intMooftd into 
pi^ Orsftoe. and Itolj. The Bet jfavmui, or Hindoo 
, «l^b ft dull and heavy ftep^t, but in reality almoat 
IldliQjf the buffalo in aotivity and strength. The 
or Cape buffalo, diatmguuhed for the aise 
Md ejctentof its borui, its great atrength and ferocity. 
Toe American Bieon, and the MueJe Ox, the latter of 
W^ch is a most singular animal, clothed with full, long, 
anatted wool, or dense fur, and found in the hi^'h lati* 
tgdesof North America and the^anda of the Esouimaux, 
from the fflst to the 75th degree of latitude. The 
flash is strongly imbued with musk, especially at cer> 
tgin seasons ; but at other times is tolerable food, and 
is eaten both by the Esquimaux and the fur-hunters. 
Of the ancient race of British cattle some remains are 
yet to be found in several parts of England, and are 
ohgraoterized by creamy- white skins, black muzzles, 
and white horns with black tips bending upwards. The 
modern breeds of oxen in Great Britain are remark- 
able for their numerous varieties, caused by the almost 
endless crossings of one breed with another ; the prin- 
dpal varieties, however, are tho North l)evou, dis- 
tinguished for tho activity of its movements, its doci< 
hiy, and powers of labour. The Hereford, which are 
lacger than the Devon and fatten to a much greater 
weight. The Sussex, which has all the activity of the 
Devon and the strength of the Hereford, tlie propon- 
■tty to fatten, and the fine-grained fiesli of both. The 
WMsh, which are stunted in their growth, from the po- 
verty of their pastures ; but which thrive where others 
•tarve, and which rapidly outstrip most others when 
tbe^bave plenty of good pasture. The Scotch, of 
whioh there are many varieties ; the principal being 
tiie* West Highlanders, or Kyloes as they are called ; 
the Argyleshire breed; the cattle of the Shetland 
Islands, which are dwarfish, ill-shaped, and covered 
with hair. Fifeshire possesses a breed peculiar to it- 
•elf, of a very superior description ; and (he Galloway 
polled cattle are a fine and valuable breed, from which 
-IS descended the celebrated dun cow of Suffolk. Of 
Irish osttle (here are two breeds, ->tho middle-horns 
and the long-horns; the former being the original 
breed, tenanting the forests and most mountainous 
distriatc ; whilst the latter are descended from an old 
lADcashire or Yorkshire breed. Almost every part of| 
the ox is of use to mankind. Boxes, combs, knife- 
handles, and drinking-vessels are made of the horns ; 
^na is made of the cartilages, gristles, and the finer 
pleees of cuttings and parings of the hides. The skin 
of the young ox is made into vellum; the hair is 
vatuable in various manufactures, and the suet, fat. 
and t^ow for candles. The value of its flesh as food 
.need soaroely be mentioned. 

DxAtio Aoin, oJe$-&l'-ik (Gr. oxus, acid), in Chem., 
‘HOiC.O., a very powerful organic acid, existing ready- 
Affrmea m the leaves of the wood-sorrel, in the leaf- 
stalks of the common garden rhubarb, and in many 
other plants having an acid taste. It is also found in 
•combination with lime, in crystals, in the juices of many 
vegetables. It is prepared artificially by oxidising 
•tmh or augar nitnc acid, or by acting on sawdust 
with a mixture of the hydrates of potash and soda. It 
ctystalllBeB in fine transparent four-sided prisma, and 
diseolves in nine parts of cold water. Its solution has 
an kitans^ soar taste, and acts os a violent poison, 
oeeasioning death in a few hours. Its best antidote is 
the administration of ohalk or magnesia suspended 
in water, with which it forms an inert and insoluble 
oxalata, It greatly resembles Epsom salts in appear- 
ance, and has bean firequently administered for that 
popular purgative with fatal consequeuoos. It is used 
111 calico-printing as a resist, in the form of biuozalate 
of votash, and occasionally as a resist in combination 
with alumi na. It is a bibasio acid, and forms acid and 
n^fi|d salts with the bases, most of which are inso- 
lin^. Heated strongly, it splits up into earbonioacid 
and earbonio oxide, ana is much usm in the laboratory 
as aaonree of the last-mentioned gas. 

Cht^UDicsja, airi-d-Ud-at'-M-e, in Bot., the Wood- 
•mMi fasSi, a nat. ord. of Vieo^ledonae, ■ub-claes 
distingatshed by the Allowing eeeenUsl 
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regnlav, and aymmeMeal. Sapnle, patois, and staatanb 
with a quinary distribution ; -the a^als perwstont and 
imbrioatad; the petah twisted in mtivatkMi; the 
stamens oommonly monadelpbooc, with 2-eeilea tier 
then. Stylee fllifonn end disdnot. Fruit S-fff-oellad* 
without a beak. Seeds few, with abundaut albomen 
and a straight embryo. The plants of this order am 
generally distributed throoghout both the hot and iha 
temperate regions of the pobe; the ehrubby speeies, 
however, are almost confined to thetropioe. There are 
9 genera and about 328 species. They are ebMy 
remarkable for their acid juice, containing binoxalate 
of potash. Tho fruits of some are eaten by (be natives 
in some parts of India, but they are too acid to be 
acceptable to Europeans, who, however, use them ■■ 
pickles. 

OxALis, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 

Oxalidaeem, The common wood-sorrel, O. aectoMcUa, 
which abounds in our woods, is a well-known epeoies. 
It has ternate leaves, and is considered by msM to be 
the true shunirook, as its leaves open about Bt. Pat- 
rick’s day. When infused in milk or water, it forms a 
pleasant refrigerant drink in fever. The leaves, taken 
as salad, are - tisoorbotio. The species O. crenofe, 
culled the Ar- -' Mflia, and several others, have edible 
tubers, which ire used as substitutes for potatoes ia 
some districts. O, anthelminfioa, the Mitchamitcho of 
Abyssinia, lius very acrid tubers, which are employed 
for their anthelmintic properties, being frequentity 
preferred to kousso. (See BRavsRi..) 

OxvosD U MvxBsiTT, okii'-ford, is one of the two most 
ancient and famous of England’s seats of learning. 
Whether this or its sister Cambridge is entitled to m 
regarded as the more ancient is by no means agreeiL 
The origin of both is lost in the obscurity or early 
history. There is no satisfactory evidence in favour of 
tho general belief that this university was founded by 
Alfred the 4Nreat ; but it is well estahUshed that Oxfora 
was a place At study in the time of Edward (he Oon^ 
fossor (lO-tl-fiB). The oldest institutions were, doubt- 
less, schools attached to the convents and other 
religious houses ; but afterwards secular sohools were 
ostablishcd ; and when many of these secular sokplara 
resided •in one house, it got the name of hostel, 
or hall, and had governors or principals impoiuted to 
superintend the discipline and affom of the hpusa. 
The schools were of various kinds; as grammar- 
schools,- sopbistry-sohools, schools of art, medicine, 
law, theology, &o. In 1301, Oxford is esid to have 
contained no fewer than 3,000 scholars. In I24A 
Henry III. granted to the university of Oxford the 
first chaster of privileges as a corporate body; and in 
1255 confirmed and extended the privileges which be 
had formerly conferred. Previous to this period, the 
scholars and students lived in halls rented from the 
townsmen; and this was one great souroe of tha 
numerous quarrels that were oonstantlr takiog plage 
between them. To remedy this evil, ana to encourage 
learning, several public-spirited individuals purohased 
or built large bouses for the reception of teeobers and 
scholars, and thus originated the Ehglieh ooUegea. 
Additional charters and privileges were granted kj 
Edwards I., II., and HI., and suooeeding monarohs. 
Till the passing of the University Act of Ifii^ thafas 
privileges depended upon the act of the 13th Biisebethr 
1570, ''Conoeruiog the Tnoorporatlons of (he UiflveN 
cities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the conflmat^Bii; 
of the charters, liberties, and privileges grmited to. 
either of them.” The object of toe late aet is deolafpA 
in the preamble to be '*to enlarge the poweim of 
making and altering statutes and regulations KOV 
possessed by the university of Oxford, and tha eellm^ 
thereof ; and to make, and enable to be made,/nr(hqr . 

S rovision for the government, and for the extension (w 
le said university, and for the abrogation of oal^ 
now taken therein, and otherwise for maintrining 
improving the disoipline and studies, and tha 
government of the said uniTersity and wdlegas.^ Xba 
siatates of tha eoUegea have hence beea.x^ae4 
placed more in aeoordanoe with the fqalihn aijsd„ 
opinions of (ha present dayi and the ' 

wmoh many of tha frilowdiipB ward-fr . 
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thiekt 'Aumber, give to odBftutoB, m digett Af tfew 
cdithif ttoentot wav eompM bjr a aonunittM 
pointed doriog the ohaaeeliorddA of Arebbiehop Land, 
attd Boleiiinlj ratSllod bj the Icing, ebaneellor, and 
dVDVOoation, to 1636, nnder tbe title of Oorpu$ Statu- 
immm UnivenUaH* Oeontomto, whieh fonna the baeia 
of the preaent etatnte^book. The corporation of the 
AoiTeraitj ia a^led **the Chanoellor. Maatera, and 
fleholara of the Univeraitr of Oxford ; and ita oonati* 
tntion very mneh reaembles that of Oambridgo. The 
hSgheat o^er in the univerntT ia the ohanceiior, who 
te elected by the membera of contooation, and now 
holds hia appointment for life. The office ia conferred 
npon noblemen of distinction who have been members 
of the university. The high steward, or aeneschaMus, 
ia appointed by the chancellor, with approval of the 
Oonvoeetion, and holds office for life. He defends the 
rights, euatoma, and liberties of the university, and at 
tile mandate of the chancellor, heari and determines 
criminal cauaea of the gravest kind, such as treason 
or felony, whenever the prisoner ia a acholar, or 
privileged person resident within the universit^r. The 
vioe-chanoellor, who is in effect the supreme judicial 
and executive authority, is annually noniiuated by the 
chanoellor from the heads of colleges ; but the olfice ia 
generaly holden for four years. He appoints four 
deputies, or pro-vioe«ahancellora from tue heads of 
ooUeges, who are to exercise his power in case of 
UlnCBi, or necessary absence from the university. The 
two proctors (prwiuratont) are chosen from the 
aeverat colleges separately, or halls conjointly, accord* 
ing to a cycle adopted in 1869. The electors are now 
all those members of the several societies who are, or 
have been, members of the Convocation of the untver- 
city, and all those fellows and scholars of a college who 
are members of Convocation. Any such elector may 
be elected to the office, provided he has completed four 
and not completed fifteen years from his admission to 
regen^ in arts. £lach proctor nominates two masters 
of arts, of at least three years* standing, to be their 
respective deputies or pro’proctora. They have under 
their command the academical constabulary force, 
and have also an extensive police jurisdiction in the 
town. Their duties are to preserve the peace of the 
univerait^^ to repress diaoruera anion;; the atudenta, 
and to inflict aummair academical punishments. The 
university obtained the privilege of sending two bur* 
geaaes to parliament from James I., in 1606. The 
electors are all the members of Couvoeation. The legis* 
latiye government of the university is vested in the 
houses of Congregation and Convocation, and the 
Hebdomadal Council. The house of Congregation is 
oompoaed of the chancellor, high steward, vice'Chan* 
orik>r« heads of oollegea, and halls, canons of Christ 
Church, and the membera of the Hebdomadal Council, 
certain university offloora, the professors, asaiatnnt or 
deputy profeaaora, public examiners, Ac., and resident 
maatera of arta ; the chancellor or vice-chancellor being 
prcBident. The business of the Congregation is con* 
itoed, almost exclusively, to matters of legislation. 
'When the Hebdomadal Council has framed any new 
stotnte, It moat flrat be promulgated, after due notice, 
in this Btsembly; and then, after an interval of three 
en^e days, it is to be proposed here for acceptance or 
rejection. Every question is decided by a majority 
cu vbtes. A statute approved by Congregation is then 
egbrnitt^ to invocation for final adoption or rejec- 
tion. The house of Convocation, consisting fas may be 
eaid) of all masters of arts, and all doctors of the three 
superior faculties, who have their names upon the 
books of some college or hall, embraces all subjects 
couuected with the oredtt, interest, and welfare of the 
university, ^atutes which have passed Congregation 
do not become binding until they have had the assent 
of this Basetobfy: and matters or special or individual 
ooasenr» and sunn as require immediate provision, are 
settled 1^ decree of Oonvocation. It ia in eonvoeatiou 
that nearly all rieoUons to offices to the gift of the 
uDivertiiy tAa ]Ptoce. The Hebdomedsl Council eon* 
Bisto of Botne'omcnal sod soma elscted members; the 
former tring the ohiuteellor, vtoe-chaiioellQr. jste tfee - 1 
nheflcdlor, and two jhroctori; tbotaitor; sto heads of 
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it considers snd disensiei evetr metoAto tSL 
the improvement or boneflt of the univsrsfWliiiia^.. 
be submitted to CottvoostioA, and dettberatm' ml 
matters relating to the mainteaance of tlie]^i 
and liberties of the nniversi^, or to the dqcro.^, 
ance of its ststntes and customs. The ohanesnor't 
jurisdiction in elmost all causes, whether civil, spSritti 
or criminal, in which scholars, or privileged peslO 
residing within the university, are parties ; sod' r 


that purpose a court ia holden every ^day dur|| 
term, in which the vioe>ohanoeUor sfts M judge, f] 
appoints some doctor or bachelor of dvil law to i 


with him as assessor, and to act as judge tor him to 
his absence. The business of the public pratot W tq 
write letters and addresses, and to make orattonCto 
the name of the university upon public ocoasioAh :'to 
present those on whom the honorary degree of iWMtor 
of arts is to be conferred, and to deliver the hiiniua 
Crewman oration, altemately with the profeispr 
poetry. He is elected by Convocation, and 
master of arts or a bachelor of civil law. The prqtotr 
sorships are of two kinds,— those insiituted by^'Hto 
Crown and those established by private ondowm^A^. 
The regius professors are appointed by the Crown, tJto 
others, according to the will of the founders, 
following is a list of the professorships, readerrilT|to 
Ac., with the date of their foundation. i^Ihe remug 
professors of divinity (1636), civil law (16m),niedifHltoi 
Ac. (1635), Hebrew (1610), Greek (IMJ), eoclcslas- 
tioal history (1842), pastoral theology (1842), modem 
history (1724) ; Margaret professor of divinity (16021, 
Savilian professors of geometry and astronomy il61$L 
Sedleian professor of natural philosophy '(Ifllfll, 
Whytes professor of moral philosophy (1621)} Cam* 
den professor of ancient history (1622), of 

musio (1626), Laudian professor of Arabic (16M), 
professor of botany (1600), professor ofpoetiry (]706)» 
lord almoner's professor of Arabic (17l7), prt^sSor 
of experimental philosophy (1719),Tincrian professor 
of common law (1766), clinical professor (1780), ]^w)to- 
sonian professor of ADglo*8axon (1796), Aldrichiail 
professor of chemistry (1803), professor of minerelogy 
(1813), professor of geology (1618), professor of poUtir. 
cal economy (1825), Boden professor of Sansmi^l 
(1830), professor of logic (1839), professor of the Cite* 
gesis ot Holy .Scripture (1847), pror^'ssor of modfon 
European languages (1848), professor of Latin litera- 
ture (1854), Chichele’s professors of intemationid tow' 
and diplomacy (1859), and of modem history (lfl62)v 
Waynfiete professor of moral and metaphysical phi* 
sophy (1859), Linscre professor of physiology (Im 
Hope professor of aodlogy (1861), Qrinfleld fectaro,oi| 
the Septuagint version of the Hebrew Soriptnres (IfllM* 
teacher of Hindustani (1859), teacher of InomiiliiiW!' 
and teachers of German, French, Itali^ ai^ 
ih. The academical year ia divided into toito 
terms :--*(l) Mit-haelmae, from 10th Ootober to l/S. 


to the diyr 
Wednesday i 
Whit*Bunaaj , . , . 
before Whit*8nDday 


December; (2) Hilary (or Lent), from 14th ^gnuMint' 
to the di^ before Falm-Sunday ; (81 Easter, 

dneaday after Eaater-day to the Friday bofiJM ■ 

a... 4.— . / «% d “'a'i .arZ- 


(4) Trinity (or Act), (ir<m tiio 
to the Saturday after the 


Tuesday in July. The name of every stqdqoll' a^' 
mitted to the universito ia entered on the bmm 4^;^ 
some college or hall. The fees af matriculation 


dent, on entering his college, ia assigned to the 
intendenoe of some one of the tutorS;. The ir 
of the tutors are directed solely to the pro] 
the students for taking a aegrec|» ond^..^ 
catechetical lectures, readtog. and diaonnitoA. 

g rivate tutors are alao largely omploiedK to i 
itepding and direettog the stodtos 0^ t|M^4 
g^uates, and preparing thorn for Chrir * 
The degrees are thoso of baohdpr ntd 
arts, and of bachelor and doctor & ctoT 
cine, divinity, and tonrici The oqi 

sa^saijTtvaga 

•agMk] 
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tiUoi of <M«b«. jSPmlfs teroM of tvsidtsM «■• «»• 
paired fog of bookelor of wte- flid loc tho 

Msidon of Kfettdoot of oivil low or nedieioo. So fnr- 
Ihor midMioo ioaoeoMorv for ony doyrM* A baoboior 
of artt OMi^ pvoflMd to toe degroe of mMter in tbo 
tiroi^^aoroiiili tom from bit luoirioulation (if privi- 
S|gen» i& tha tweaiy-third), pvoridod lia hat had hit 
Sbmo en iho bookt of tome ooUego or haU-for a period 
oftWWty-aix (or twtnW4wo) terms. A oaudiilute 
for tba dfftrea of B. Ifut. mutt produce a coriifi- 
<M*b» algned by two or moro triytworthy pertone, that 
bf has been ttudying or pracUeiog musio at Oxford, 
or okttwhere, for tevro yeara. A B. Mui. wishing 
to pjrooetd to tho degree of doctor, must produce a 
bhnilar oisrtifloato for are years from hie admiH«ioii to 
his prassnt dogree. A student of oivil law, or a U. A., 
moy be admitted to the degree of B.C.L, in the 
twenty'Seyenth term from his matriciiletion, an M.A. 
at the end of three years from his admiaaion to rcgtmcy. 
A B.C.L. may be admitted to the degree of M.A. in 
toe twenty*Beventh term foom his matrioulation, and 
yet retain bis former degree. A B.C.L. may proceed 
to the degroe of doctor at the end of four years irom 
his* admission to the degree of bachelor, if udniittcd 
to it after taking the degree of M.A. ; olherwiao, at 
the end of live years. A student of modiciiie, or a 
B.A., M.A., or B.O.L., may be admitted to the degree 
of B.M. in the tweuty^eighih term from Ins mat neii- 
Ution. A may proceed to tho degree of doctrir 
at the and # three yeara from his admiaaion to the 
d!^ee of baohelor. Jn divinity, an M.A. may be nd- 
mittsd to the degroe of B.I). at the end of acvoii yaiira 
ftom his admiaaion to regency; and a B.I). may pro* 
oeed to the degree of doctor at the end of four yenre 
fgom bis adnuHion to ilia degree of Imcbelor. The 
foes payable to the nnivaraity are, for B.A., £ 7 . 10 «. ; 
II.Ar. £13; B, Mus., D. Miis., £10; B.C.L. or 
B.U.,£0. 101.1 B.D., £U; B.C.L.. B.M., or B.I)., 
folO. Besides the above, there arc certain fees payablo 
on putting down the name for examination, us well us 
£1. 0s» annually, bv each member of the univeraily, as 
uniyersity dues. I'he foe for tuition varies at (he dif* 
forent colleges, but seldom exceeds £20 per annum. 
The ordinary college expenses, including university 
and college fees of all hinds, iKiurding, lodging, wHsh. 
iijg, Ac., varies from £00 to £11K) at tho dilferent col* 
Isgas for commoners ; and Uio entire annual expeudi* 
tore, exclnaive of a private tutor’s fee, niuy be 
estimated at from £150 to £250. Caiididatea for the 
dscyco of B.A. are required to pass throe for prncti - 1 
01% four) examiuatioQS,— (1) responaions before the! 
msstws of the soboola ; (3) the hrat public examina* I 
tioM before the moderators; (3) tho second public 
•iaminatio& before the pnUio examiners, which must 
be passed iu two schools; vis., that of Literce Hiima* 
niores, and one of tho other throe schools of nintlie* 
mattes, natural soieoce, or juriaprudence and modern 
history, selected by the caudidato himself. ItHspciti- 
•ions. art held three times every jesr^ and eaob student 
is required to <£br himself for examination before the 
end of bia fifth term. He is examined in Latin and 
Oceek grammar, one Latin and one Greek author, 
arithmetic, and either Buclid or algebra. It is con* 
dueted pi^ly in writing and portly vM voce. In the 
first puhlio exsmination, which is partly written and 
ptltly eied sees, and oannot bo taken except by privi- 
leged pjwjima before the aeveath term, or after the 
tent^ t^ oendidate is exominad in Latin and Greek 
graMi|f«Mther in logio or in algebra, together with 
thnfolm^ of Buclid, in the four Gospels in Greek, 
end in one Latin and one Greek author, at least, one 
of whioh must be e poet» the other an orator. Candi* 
detee for hononra have to answer deeper questions. 
The second publio exunination, in ordinary cases, does 
not take plsce before the twelUth term. In the classical 
tohool every eendidata must be examined in divinity 
(cmjBprehending the Gospels and Acte of the Apostle*, 
is Grasb, sacred histei^. and the bemko of toe Old 
ai^'Hew Testament, the Thhety-ninp Articles, and the 
^Bsidenees «f BeUgion"), and in one Latin and one 
author, atlsast,<me aphSlosopber, the other an 
AKstorieni. In tba malbeotatioal eehool, the subjects 
ero ^ ifost «i*^ books of Buolld, or the first part of 
^ jjfi*^*.**^ bs tout of aatandscienoa, tli prlnei^iwof 
; fbo of these three bren^ of netoml eeieiicek ton, 
lasA • 



jy, foi toe wheel of jL.. 

history, tlw'snbjeote ere a portion of Bs^sfa bietory, 
with a poftien of Blaokstone^s ** OemnMmtWies^*' o»' 
tha ** luBtitntee’* of Jostiuian. In- each sate, fiok 
bononrs, additional enbleotB art' prosoribed* Bortlfo 
degree of mseter of arts, no farther esaminntiott or 
exercise is required. No enbeeriptioo or deolesntion^ 
or oath of any kind, is required foom any perseir pn 
itiring the degrees of B.A., B.O., B.M., B. Kns^ sr 
T). Mus. ; but before admission to the degree of ILA*, 
B.I)., B.B., B.C.L., B.M., every person is required te 
subscribe the Thixly-mne Articles, end the thtoo 
articles in the 30th canon, and take the oath of aUe* 
glance and supremacy, and certain others. Tha fol- 
lowing is a list of the SBveral colleges and haHa ctf 
ivhifh the university is composed, with the date of the 
foundation, and the number of roombera of the Con- 
vocation, and on the books of each, in the end of 166S* 


Nsmsa FouuiUtion. 

MrmherA of 
Couvootilciu, 

On tbs 
Books. 

University 

1253 

... 173 . 



906 

V.,, ..... 

3W • 

... 194 . 


369 


3 

... 101) , 


165 


V a 

... 341 . 


633 

Oriel 

L.Ji 

... 2i>l . 


397 


UK) 

... 156 . 


*J7& 


ISSfi 

... 1.14 . 


184 

195' 

Lincoln 

1427 

... 123 , 


.All Souls 

1437 

... 301 . 

,.»Trt-Tt 

116 


14,'iS 

... KH . 


266 


1509 

... 277 . 


493 

(’nrptis Chnati ... 

1510 

... 314 . 


199 

Christ Church ... 

3»25 

... 470 . 


661 

I'rinity 

LV>1 

... BW . 


323 

Ht. John's ......... 

365.1 

... 2;)3 . 


366 

JPHIIH ............... 

1571 

... HH . 


166 

WtuUiam 

3613 

... I'^l . 


319 

I'omhroko 

3«2'l 

... 137 . 

-T.Ttt. 

271 

Worcester 

171-* 

... 1«4 . 


233 

St. Mary Hull ... 

13.33 

... 47 . 


78 

Miigdalen Hall... 

34H7 

... 353 . 


273 

Now Inn Uall ... 

1433 

... 15 . 


39 

Kt. AIliuu HhU ... 

1550 

... 4 . 


86 

Ht. Edmund Hall 

1269 

... 33 . 


64 

Charley’s Private' 
Jlall..,^^ J 

1 

... 1 . 

3839 


8 

Matriculations in 1B62 , 


4S3. 


Masters of Arts „ 

iin-T 

203 


Bachelors of Arts „ 


906 



Each college is on independent corporation, govented 
by its own laws, and subject to the inspection of Its 
own visitor. Each onnsists of a head, termed protest, 
iiuiHter, principal, Ac. : a body of fellows, and genf- 
riilly of scholars also ; besides various oHloen or eef^ 
vHuts. The head and fellows in every college are ^ 
governing body, except at Christ Church, where the 
deau and canons are paramount. In slmost evwTO 
college, the head is elected by the fellows, and ha faobn 
office for life. Follows and scholars are mostly eleotod 
by the head and fellows, or by the bead ana onrtete 
fellows after a competitive examination. FoUowMb* 
are tenable for life, unlese vacated by marriage^ 'W 
ecclesiastical preferment, or by acoesmon to peopww 
of a oertain amount* Some are worth B6(i0 or 
a year, but many of them do not exceed £1001 Scliofot* 
ships are genendly tenable for five years only, ttad 
vary from £A0 or £100 to £20 or less, together vrith 
some advantages in the way of Imsrd. Many of 
restriotions by whioh oertain of the folio wshipt and 
scholarships were dnenmberad have been romoeed 
under the recent VidverBity Aot. The tutors who ogn- 
duct the education of the stadents are selected fifon- 
the fellows. Beeides the aoholars, there' are in iietoif 
all the colleges, exhibitioners, who have exhibitioM or 
annual peasioos, given in some insts-ncea bytltoeq^ 
leges, in othare by fooe and endowed sehools, to ymg- 
menprooeeding to toennivereity, orto oectnfn ecBtgee* 
There aroaleo eemal okisea of inferior sitadcnte, nfbo 
are metotoiined, either whi% or in pestf,% tim en* 
dowmente, md nio Itaioim m tettitorfo Mlfle'oMfot 
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ri6^, eiwiaof ite., fn wbioh it i« smpo^ that 
aafyutOi foADt the addir/toc pkihdple. aa' dntiPMiahed 

them are 

Thjrdnold 

8CuwR» 

OtircOCdJM, (ti-ig-leok^’Unttt, in Bot., the Cranherrf, 
a n^. of the nat. ord. VardnkrrBa. O. palurirlt (Rome* 
termed Taceiniunt Ojr^fcoecuM) produces the Bri- 
fm oraobcrrleSj used for raaldng tarts, jams, &o. O. 
^fBotr^eoTfa yields the American crauberriea, which 
are novt urgely imported into this country for the use 
cfpastiycoMS. 

OxYG9ir, oW-e-jtn fGr. ozm^ acid, and gmnao, I 
{*enerate), in Chem., — symbol O, equir. 8, spor. (;raT. 
(airasl) 1*1057, ditto (hj'd.=:l) 16, comb, vol.l ; 100 cub. 
in. wei(;h 34*203 (;raiii3. Ozy(*en is the most abiiiidant of 
the elements. It forms { of water, ^ of air, and about 
i of silica, chalk, and alumina, tho three chief oonsti* 
tuetits of the earth's surface. It is also the most im- 
portstit element, being essential to the support of I 
utthhal life. It is met with in nature in meubanical 
combination with nitrogen, as the utniospliere winch 
sttfrouuds our globe. It is also given off by growing 
plants, under the influence of direct sunlight. It pos- 
sesses strong chemical properties, uniting with all the 
elements, except fluorine, in a large number of pro- 
portions. It was discovered by PriestW in 177i, and 
was obtained by him by the action of heat on red 
oxide of mercury. It is tssteless, colourless, inodo- 
rous, and has hitherto resisted all eflbrts at compres- 
sion. It is the least refractive of all the gases, and 
postesses magnetic properties similar to those of iron. 
It is sparingly soluble in water, being only absorbed in 
the proportion 3 per cent. Oxygen is readily pnicured 
in a pture state from a great number of compounds. 
For laboratory use, it is mostly obtained by heating 
chlorate of potash, fluely powdered and mixed with 
one-eighth its weight of oxide of copper, iron, or 
manganese. Peroxide of manganese is a cheap source 
of oxygen when largo quantities are required. It 
sltonld be heated to redness in an iron bottle, to which 
a tube is attached, when oxygen is given off, and a 
low oxide of manganeso left behind. A patent has 
lately been taken out fur maniifiiotaring oxygen at a 
cheap rate from oxide of r.ino and nitrate uf soda. 
The resulting gas is somewhat impure, and contains 
abont ^ of nitrogen mixed w ilh it. The msjority of the 
metahl Ao not unite spontaneously with dry oxygen or 
air ; but in moist oxygon or air, many of them tiecome 
slowly oxidized. Other bodies, such as pbospliorus, 
eertsjn metalsin a highly-dli ided state, greasy rags, and 
damp hay, having a great nilinily for oxygen, unite with 
it at ordinary temperatures, and undergo spontaneous 
epmbustlon. Many others when heated to redness unite 
wi^ it with vehemence, giving rise to the phenomena 
of bnming or combustion. Oxygen was so named by 
Xiavolsier flrom the supposition that it was the aoidi- 
iMng principle, and it was thought by him to bo essen- 
Ml to the oonstitution of an add. Xlavy's researches 
«m chloriDe disproved this theory, by showing that 
Imdr^hlorie acid contaiued^iio oxygen. The descrip. 
MU of the various compounds of oxygen will be found 
npder.tba heads of the elements with wbioh it is united. 

OMitPBOOBJi Blowpipe, oks-e-M'-dro-yen, in Chem. 
•— By Ihrowinga jetof oxygen into aflame of coal-gas or 
todirogen, the roost intense heat known is proanced. 
^10 same object is attained by burning the mixed gases 
in A Mowplpe of a peculiar form, known as Hemming's 
j#i;ijiwl£leh tlm tube cooveyine the gases fkom the 
^ fdled with pieces or very fine bran wire, 
dosely together, in order to prevent the pos- 
mdltiy of the flame rushing back into the tube and 
.eiliijmg an explosion, M. 6t. Clair DeviUe bos lately 
^^etoted an oiyhydrogen furnace, by which large 
ifitSssof the most intraetabie metals, sneb at in- 
land platmum, are melted like lead. .In tbeBx- 
10. 
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silse sheirtk. 

OYfltf Esm TsUMDUM^' 

St temidn^, ill Law, il A e^mlMle&dl»Md i8 
iudgesand Other geiilfiemiii of the eonnty tai 
IS issned, by Whitfeof they have 

hear and detenniue treasOnaeiid aH monuer 

and trespassse. The usual cominisiloii «f oyAV' t 

terminer to the judged of erndfeo is gensnA'}>)iii(|^tilWB 
any sudden irisarreetiqn takes place et mmy pnifiili CMis' 
rsge is oommiCted whi^ requires speedy rafafouittoit^ 
then a special commimlon is immediately grsflAede' 

Oyex, o-yes' (Fr., bear ye), in Xtaw,ii the t emmwd 
by a public orier to enjoin silence previbus'tD AllMAih 
any proclamation or annonnoetnent. It iS thvleili.i^ 
pest4>d, and is usually oorrupted into O yesi^ O yoit 
O yes, 

oyntub, ots'-fsr (Or. osfrsoa, fipom esiSM, abdiedlik 
— ^1'he large and important iWmily of OstreadwinolteleA 
shells of very various outline and sealptnre, cOMiiraelM 
by animals varying in several particulars, bat htiliql 
BO many important obaracters in common. tbatIW'MW 
tural bisiory they are considered to belong tw W 
same group. The gonna oonsists of more thMi alWHW 
dred and thirty species, of which we bereprepaiMh 
confine our attention to one,— the edible c^ter (w 
trea eiiulut)^ which, in the language of science, may W 
described a bivalvular testaceons •jjrivMsl > MIW 
variously shaped, inequivalve, more or pw in«|a!lAtae 
rat, often thick and irregular ; upper vsAve meiAJ^ 
qunitly flat or oonoave, under otte, convex } iOfllloA 
folmtcd, or with radiating ftirrowsi hinge withcMft 
teeth; ligament lodged in a pit in each valvar thh 
beak behind that of the under valve <rften prodMod, 
and exhibiting a furrowed ligamentil nma/ ^1^ 
oysters were known to, and vahted by, the anelenta; 
the Athenians are said to have prized them, and the 
iimniicr in which such Latin writers as Horace, Jwm- 
rial, and Cicero have spoken of them, shows thrt they 
were iii high esteem among the Homans, who# i&> Use 
time of Nero, consumed as many annual^ a» are now 
eaten in London. These, however, were but the iiimB 
Mediterranean oyster; and it was not until the petM 
ahen Agricola ruled in Britirin that tho pcopld of 
Italy obtained oysters, whioh they valued beyond all 
others, from the shores of Kent, 1'he Oirtrsa 9dulit 
may, indeed, he said to have its eapiCtil in BritiAil# 
since, although found elsewhere on the coastw pt* 
Europe, both iiorthnards and south wardt, hi nfO|MNiri 
of them dues it attain such jierlbclioa ae in oitr aOila. 
Oysters are found iit various placet on the ooiilAwf 
France ; as at the m^nth of the Seine ; on the 
Caen, in Normandy, where there is a bank sfai ttfitos 
long by one in breadth; and at Oaneale^ton theeoastsff 
Bntiany. Spain has oysters, wbioh aru of a fed er 
russet colour. The Butch have oyster-beds, on ■ 
coast of Zealand ; but their most famous oyst^Ain 
those which they transport every vsav lAMn.' .the 
English coast, ana preserve in pits ^ Fetten, aKKoidh 
Holland, The northern part of Germany is nip|lBod 
with oysters from exoeediugly rich banks on the eUtS 
of Uo'lstein and in the neighbourhood of Jltfllli’, 
Norway and Sweden have oyster-bedi on i 
parts of their coasts. Italy bss oysters of 1 _ 
qualities; those found at Ancona being of 
size, bnt not well tssied ; whilst those >1.^ 

in prodigirms quantities near Tarentntti, hi'>‘ 

sea called Mare Piccolo, sare excellent, ta.tkk WMt 
Indies, oysters are tolerably abundsaL Mid'''^'dhs 
frequently found growing on the bought of iW SBy tih i o> 
trees, which, in sneh places ae the beads cd'.biyih'Sr 
harbours, are frequently under water. Tho IsdgeSt 
supply of oysters, in Britain at leasts is ^sriSOd Aot' 
from nstnrsd bot from artifioid beds. SA iijrtniiflkWT 
is a eavity or reservoir, which oomnmiilcstss 
seaby mesxM ofaeanal, audio sueli nnMSi«isrdliip<||m 
water may be kept in or let Out at lofrdidglwritisiit, 
of lodkl ot traps. These bedli a«« soppUSdlMMiM 
called dredgers, who; id ^ mon^ of BUFtidlSilS 
otsttrs oast their Spawn o»sps fe prncaedi» ^ ** 
beds, and letting dotrtt fMtskor lenmei»/s( 






WboD the nets ere drm to tbo iorfeet^ th«ro 

•fo {fDun4, together with pieeee of wood, etmiee. 

old ofeter*i^eib, da. teolwioiMlj known ee oMht to 
wbieh the epot bee edhered. end whiobt within twentj- 
ronr honn of ite depoalt, hft begun to hnve n ehell. 
the dredgers t^ten gentfy remove with e knife the 
gmnll brood from the ouiteb. end (under n penalty) 
ihrpw the letter in egeiOf ee it is found by ezporieneet 
if the oiUiek be removed, the ooee inoreeaes, end 
wmt the oysters ere destroyed, having no convenience 
for depositing their spat. The oyster.beds from 
wbieh the prinoipel sopply for the London market is 
TOOhured, ere those of Whitstanla, Booheater. Milton, 
Coloheeter, Burnham, Feversham, and Queenborough, 
all ar^oiu beds, furnishing a sniail, ovate, deep- 
4lettea variety, called nativet. Oysters grown on 
beds arc considered full grown when from, 
five to seven years old : sea oysters at four years. Tbe{ 
m being shown by the annual layers or *' shoots '* on 
ths'oonvez valve. Much labour is required to keep 
toe beds in good order, cleansed from shells and rub- 
bi^ and the oyster's enemies, such as star-iihhea and 
barnacles. If carefully attended to, a bed may last any 
length of time ; but if neglected, it will become over- 
grown with weed and buried in mud, and can only be 
reolaimed by restocking. The trade in oysters now 
ranks in importance iu England with the herring, ]>il< 
ohard, and other fisheries. As a specimen of the ex< 
tent to which they are eaten, it may be mentioned that 
in London, where the chief eonsuraption of the com- 
mon oyster hi from the 4th Angust to January, and of 
natives from October to March, about three hundred 
toousand imperial bushels are consumed. The oyster- 
ffshery of most oonsequence iu Scotland is that of the 
Frith of Forth, where the oyster-heds are some twenty 
miles in extent. On both sides of Ireland oysters 
abound, and in several jplaces are of exoelleut quality ; 
toe Burran oysters O^nown as Burton Bindon's 
mtars), brought from the Burran Bank, in Galway 
Bay, an artificial bed, supplied chiefly from a natural 
bank near Oohil Head, Iieing especially esteemed. The 
oyster-beds in Belfast Bay may be also mentioned as 


Pamnlain 


lupplying oysters of very largo sise, the shells being 
in length from five inches and a halt to six inches and a 
half} in breadth from five inches to five inches and a 
half f and in depth, with the valves closed, two inches 
and a half. Oysters are of different colours in difib- 
rent places; those of Spain being, as already men< 
tionea, of a red colour ; those of Illyria brown; and 
those of the Red Sea of the colour of the rainbow. The 
only coloured oysters, however, which are in repute, 
are green oysters ; such as those of the Bay of Biscay, 
Dieppe, Cancale, and the Marennes, which are iu such 
esteem that other oysters are frequently made to 
OMume their hue by artificial means; namely, by placing 
them in pita in the salt-murshes, and covering them 
with salt-water to the depth of about a foot and a hiUf. 
Tliese pita, from some quality in tbe soil co-operating 
with the heat of the son, will become green and com- 
municate their colour to the oysters that are put into 
them in four or five days, though they are commonly 
allowed to remain there six weeks or two months, by 
which time they will be of a dark green. Oysters are 
often covered with productions of the coral kind and 
with barnacles, and are subject to several kinds of 
parasites, the most remarkable of which is the oyster- 
worm, which presents the appearance, on the opening 
of the oyster anbject to it, as a sort of shining chimmy 
moislure, like a star of a bluish colour, but which, 
whAOj^awn out, proves to be a worm nearly half an 
inciTiMg. 

OzoNv, o‘-eoae (Or. ere, a stench), in Chem., a pecu- 
liar modification of oxygen, supposed to be that gas in 
a permanently negative state, and exhibiting very 
energetio properties as compared with tbe gas in its 
ordinary condition. It bleaches the vegetable colours, 
convertmg Indifro, for instance, into colourless isatin. I 
It oxidates blocs sulphide of lead Into the neutral sul- 
pl^e, and eonverts moist iron, copper, and eveo silver ' 
filings, hito their respective oxidee. There are several I 
methods of forming it; one of the easiest contiating 

fronsmittioB a aaceesaion of elactrio sparkt thMmgb ! 
% tube QontaiiMttg pure dry oxygen. Although formed 
% nuimte traoes only, thoehameterMtio aiueB of tbia 
pegtihar bo^ia loou psnrfesli'ed. It may bo detocted 
18SA 


ehamfoallj immeriiiig to • veMcl^ ( 
toe emalleat trace of <it,va piece cf j ^ 
raoiatened atereh Bad miue of poll 
immediately diaplaeee toe iodine, wbkfo npitee 
tbe Btarob, giving liM to a blua colonr. A tanpemlars 
a little below 212° » eulBoient to deatcoy tfiooetlre 
propertica of oxone. It appears to eat naoat heneB- 
cially aa a dinnfectant in the eooaemyof the worlds 
it having been proved that epidemic ma e aeee, sne|i aa 
cholera, fevers, Ac., are alwaye aooompanied by a de>- 
crease, or entire absence, of this agent from the atmo- 
sphere. Late experiments seem to show that toere 
are two modifications of oxygen— oxone and antomme; 
the former being in a negatively electric condition, and 
the latter in a positive state ; ordinaxy or intotive 
oxygen being produced by their union. (For a lUDl 
account of the preparation and properties of oxone, 
see Odliug’s CMmutry, part I. See abo PlBireir- 
dairxo Acu>.) 


p. 


'p tbe sixteenth letter and the twelfth oonxonant 
9 in tbn English ui abet. It is one of the mntea 
and labials, and is pr< ' >'iaced by closely eompreeiing 
the lips till the breath is oollected, and then aUowing 
it to issue forth. From the approximation of sound in 
this letter to that of 6, it is susoeptible of change with 
that letter in nearly all languages, more eapeeielly 
that ol the German. In some parts of Wales in this 
country, and in Lower Saxony in Germany, the 
inhabitants seem wholly insensible to the difference of 
sound ill the two lettiTs. F interebanges also in xomo 
languages with other letters, such aa Polly for Molly. 
The TT of the Greeks signified 80; and in low Latin P 
represented 100. On medals, F stands for various 
names of persons, places, and qualities; as pater, 
po/iulus, pim, pontifeje, Ac. 

PacnYnBRMATA, pak>»‘der*-m&-fii (Gr.paehnt, thick, 
and derma, skin), an order of quadrupMS, mamma- 
lians, such as the elephant, hippopotamus,^., distin* 
from others by the thickness of tl ‘ 


guiabed from others by the thickness of their aldns. 
The pachudermata are subdivided into three genera, 
VIZ. — 1. the JProbosceidea, which enumerates sneh os 
iiave a long proboscis, and fire toes on each foot, 
enveloped in a thick homy skin : the elephant may be 
mentioned as a type of this subdivision; 2. the 
Pachjfdermata ordinaria, in which tbe feet may have 
four, three, or two separate toes; as, for instanee, the 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, tapir, Ac.; and 9. and lastly, 
the SolUunifiUa, which possess only one toe and' s 
single hoof to each foot, as in the horse and 'Other 
Epiidtp. {See Hobbx, where the peculiar ooidfoniiation 
of the metacarpus and metatarsal bones is fully 
described). 

Pacuyhx, pUk-V-mil, in Bot., a gmi. of The 

species P. Cocoe is highly esteemed as a food and 
medicine by the Chinese, and by the Indians of North 
America. It is called Tuckohoe, or Indian bread, in 
America. 

Packvofo, puk^'/ong, in Metal., an alloy of nlcktC, 
zinc, and copper, muon used by the Chinese for onaa* 
mental purposes. It ia similar to German xitvnr fri 
composition and appearance. 

Padisha, p6d-e-shu' (from pad, protector, ortbrone, 
and shah, prince), a tisle which belongs to tto 
Sublime Porte, and also to the shah of Persia, miw 
emperor of Turkey formerly bestowed this digni^ Od 
the kings of France only amongst the asnons ^ ■ 
Europe ; but the honour is now likewise toored by this " 
emperors of Austria and Russia as well. 

PiRAir, or Pjiow, pe'-cff (Qr. rufow. M(wf).-<Mtfos 
difler as to the etymology and signineotion of this 
word. In the hymns that were sung to propitiito too 
god Apollo during limes of sieknesa, the phmie Jh 
pman was frequently repeated ; and benee th^ esmo to ^ 
be termed peans. Afterwards hymns to otowfOdl^ or , 
songs in mise of heroes, begot the form JpsMnJ, 
Before a battl^ a ymn to Mars, anAaftwariet^, 
one in praise of ApOUo. 

Paoaviix, jMti^crtM-im ‘(Fr. pcuealkm}, tob relh» ' 
gions worship and <BteipHne of ffgad fiy -or tfib 


tioA of Idols nnd Ailso 













^ BdW Jmriiip at iMiifbta 

4itlM. MiM ^ 

tflliigN (|MvO> '•tm tliefnecKiia pnSUM tiMir 

mSSm .jtSSfiljr aod Mf. TIm tlieologj of the 

|«fen% eofprdmg to their own writers, ScMv^nend 
TwiWiWat of three kinds. Theflrsti 
nyrtftnbyMfOrfhbal 
m gemwloij of their deities, in whioh ther describe 
Moh things es ere unworthj of deity. In this species 
of pegmism, they ascribe to their gods thefts, marders, 
•dnlterie^ and all manner of crimes. {See Mttho* 
LQOY.) Tina kind of thelw is, therefore, condemned 
ai the wiser heathens. The writers of this sort of 
theology wore Sanchoniatho the Phcenioian, and 
Osphene, Hesiod, Fhereeyde, fte.. among the Greeks. 
The second sort of paganism, called nkyriral or natural, 
was studied and taught by the phifoaoptiers, who, re> 
jecting the multiplicity of gods introduced by the 
poets, brought their theology to a more natural and 
rational form, and sapnoaed that there was only one 
enpreme God, which they commonly make to be the 
snn, or at least an cmblom of him, but at too great a 
distance to mind the world's aflairs. In cnnaequcncA 
of this, they devised certain demons, whom they looked 
njpon as mediators between the supremo God and man. 
The philoBophera who believed in this sort of iheo- 
h>^, treated of the nature of these demons and their 
relations with regard to man. Amongst their writers on 
the anbject were Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and the 
Stoics. The third sort of nagaiiiam, called political or 
eioU, was instituted by legislators, statesmen, and 
politioians: the first among the Romans was Kuma 
Pompilius. Political paganism chiefly respected the 
gods, temples, altars, sacrifices, and rites of worship ; 
it was properly their idolatr^, the care of which 
belonged to the priests ; and this was enjoined the com- 
mon people to keep them in obedience to the civil 
powers. The ritee of paganism were as various as the 
objects of their worship. As a general rule, however, 
they had some idea of the necessity of an atonement 
for sin, and that ** without shedding of blood (hero is 
no jemission.** Sbcrifloea were deemed essential, and in 
many coses, and in all emergencies, they were appre- 
hensive that the saenfloe must be, at least, of equal 
dignity with the siouer. Hence, among man;^ nations, 
both ancient and modem, from the worshippers of 
Moloch to the South-Sea Islanders, the practice of 
human sacrifices, whioh have stained the altars of 
almoet eveij nation upon earth. In some religions of 
pagnoiam, fox example in those followed by Zoroaster, 
Flwto, and Socrates, there are to bo found pure and 
elevnied notions, and precepts of morality, which 
would not disgrace even Christianity. St. Augustine 
declared that the virtues of the heathens wore only 
■^endid vices ; but this assertion is not borne out by 
foota. Through the infiuenoe of Augustine's writings 
at t^e time of the Reformation^ arose the dogma of the 
damnation of the pagans, which acouired a new de- 
vriopment flroin the doctrine of predestination. {See 
InOULTEY.) 

Paoi, pay (Ang.-Nor.), is a term applied to the 
bpya who, m the Middle Ages, generally attended 
on the persons of estate, as a sign of their rank more 
tbim for the performance of any menial duties. The ! 
pages of the sovereign, which are the only ones re- 
meining in the present day, are selected from amongst 
the. eons of the nobility, and ,after a certain period of 
esgriee they are nsnally presented with a ooramission 
in thp rpym guards. Toe term is also applied to a 
80 ft $ ybung footman in the houses of the wealthy, ! 
who wesra livery end runs on errands, fte. 

Paos aw A Book is one oideof theleaf. Every sheet : 
volume consists of 4 pages i a miarto con-' 
ts^ 8} anootavo, 16 ; an ootodeoimo (18mo), 30 pages ; I 
RnAfo.on* 

a , 

gnese nave given to all the 


and of UBtfbnlli dimadrinbfti' hdving i 
haitda. Seme «f theto 
•ixtaen ama. %ilh a httmmi bo4f , tho hetd'oj 
with drawn hoira and wariSke matrameiita 
hands. Some of tharn are blaCk, and others oruy 
lowish hue. The worshippers are acbnitomed to p 
sent offerings to these gods, consisting of flpwam* n 
pieees of silk and cotton, and soinetiniaB 
silver. Everything ts laid before the idols and tjS^ 
oare of by the Brahmins, who gnard the pagodks't 
and night. In China, the pagodas are joftytbwOI^ 
which sometimes rise to the height of nine storiaf.'^ 
more than twenty feet each. {See CaiYM Abm* 

TBCTVKB.) 

PaXHS AVn PlYALVIKB, VftinZ ft btUllg 

an act of parliament to in flirt pains and pahiMtiM 
beyond or contrary to the common lair in the 
lor cases of great public offenders. It is, in ftotV'lt 
new law formed in order to meet a special east. '(A^ 
Attaindbr.) '' 

Painters^ Colic. {See Crt ic.) ’ ■ 

PAiBTtsro, patnf'-»ny.»-Pi!..iiiiig is the art Of lllllit* 
tating visible objects by traoinw figures on a attflflieo^ 
and applying to them appropriate colours ; and as Mia 
desire to imitate is one of the natural tastes of 
and the variety of forms and colours one of his' 
Rouroea of pleasure, it is not wonderful that tvaoat' w 
tlie art should be found amongst the remains of t/watf" 
nation, however ancient, and that it sbonld ba pnia^' 
tised by every existing people, however imelviffiid» 
In the absence of any positive infonnltion on the 
subject, it would be idle to inquire how early in the 
history of the world painting took a prominent plbo#, 
amongst the arts of life, and we must be content with 
the knowledge that it was practised by the Bgyptiaaa 
several thousand years before the Christian bra. PalUt*' 
iiig appears to have had its origin amongst all nationa 
as a species of writing ; and amongst the Egyptians it 
sesrcely over became anything more. The apeoimena 
which we posscKs of Egyptian art, executed eighteen 
or nineteen centuries before Christ, show that tne arts 
were at that period in the highest oondltiov which tbsy 
ever attained in Egypt ; and tbrougli the whole ooturae 
of Egyptian art we find that, as in these spoclment,. 
Egyptian painting seldom, if ever, attempted nofe 
than an outline of the object, as seen in profile, sum 
as would bo obtained by its shadow. To this OQtUiiir 
ofiloiirs were applied, simply, and wRheut mixture QY 
blending, and without the slightest indioation of light 
nr shude. As the Egyptians did not practise dissao* ' 
tion, they were ignorant of the true form of the bones' 
and the mnscles, and in the represeiitation of 
human flgiire, therefore, could only obtain snob nw* 
cess as might result froto attention to the lengths of 
the different parts of the body. 'The diief reaaony 
however, for the low state of Egyptian art, was too ' 
fact that, during the larger mriod of its eristenee, M. 
was under the domination of the priesthoodf who 
fused to allow the artists, in the religious works whkto^ 
formed almost their sole employment, to dep^ frofik'' 
certain sacred and conventional fomn. ThaEgm ' 


artists employed six pigments, mixed up with a gtnwaff 
liquid; namely, white, black, red, blue, yellow,- au ' 
green ; the three first always earthy, and uie roamblR 
fng vegetable, or at least frequently trsna|Melrib" 
ith regard to the Hebrews, we nave no infonhelfono ' 
as to whether the art of pointini was over praotltoit 
amongst them ; but it may be inferred that o peo|dO 
who were aoqnaiDtad with the arts of earviog ia woed^ , 
and stonSf and of ohasing gold and silver, would aot • 
be wholly ignorant of painting. Thera baa baen ntiKib ' 
j: ^ anoient ^ — * 


^AgopiA, pH-go'-dH, a name, probably of Indian 
oii^n, irhich toe Portagneae nave riven to all the I 
teniraO of toe Indiana and all the idu-worahippers of | 
fhe.lBari;. These edifices are generaUr square, built of . 
atoBO, not. lofty, mA aarraouuMd oy a cupola. ' 
Thty are woa daric within, aa thm are destitute of | 
wtodowg,:aodrooly receive their Ugat toconfihtbaeB* 
trtpm la thTMHM foosaa iT tho tonpla ftaada 


discussion as to bow far 

acquainted with the art of paiatina; biri 84. Mmir 
anoient writera, who were' aeqnaintea with tbatototo '' ^ 
eculpturea and the most baautil'nlarohi to a tor o,igaafcdb » , 
almost extravagant praise of the pafotors ottotor•^i:^ 
day, it may fairiy be taken for gravtod that , 

was praotised amongst them witodhrtiagaisitodoaeito^ 
The first Oreeian paiuting <m record is too 
Magn^,'* to Bulwchu^ ^puxofe^ V CMaoli^ 

king of Lydia, forits walgbl la. gnlo, ooft'sia i 

a quantity of ^ oeiaaaqual to^tba eatoabi 
fseo. 1wivastoilioyoarmii.«4 C ‘ 
jturios, howaror, tha ' 
tbaotiBiigiad 



TH« OICndNA^Y or 


Pfiintiiis 


liosscd throooh tk»Tftrioot gmdit!diifl of 
graphy. or •hadow-iMdnting ; the monographic style, 
oottBieting of a einipre outline ; monochromatic oompo* 
altiooa, in irhich one oolonr only wat employed ; end 
polyehromatio, lehere a variety of hue, nut without 
shading, was nsdd. After Bularchus, the art of paint* 
ing conHnoed slowly to improve until the time of 
Folygnotns of TbaBos, wlio, in 400 n.o., founded what 
• tttayhecalled the Athenian school, and whose piotiires 
were admired several nentnries after his death. ISven 
at this period, however, the art was deficient in the 
most powerful of its meauA,~-tht magic of chiuroaouro, 
end also in itaioBtrunientB ; tho ancient paintings being 
executed with a eftirum, a short metal rod, broad at 
one end and pointed at the other, in the following 
manner. The tablet, primed in white, was laid o\er 
with a varnish of resin mixed with wax, and uiiually 
incorporated with a dark reddiah colouring ninttor. 
TTpoii this tlie subject was tntood, and tlie lights 
worked in with the cestrnm. At length, however, the 
p^encil was invented, and a new and glorious period of 
weoian art commenced (40() ji.c.) with Apollodorus, 
ParrhaBlus,TininntfacB, land Zeuxis; the latter of whom 
is the first from whose works wo dorivo explicit state- 
ments of the ideal in Grecian painting, and who was 
the first to discover or pructiae tho grniul principle in 
the heroic style of paintiug, — to vender carh figure 
the perfect represen tiiiive of the cluas to which it be- 
longs. There is reason to believe, also, that lie was 
the first to teach the true method of grouping ; artists 
before his time having amiiigcd (ho flgiitcs in iinoH, 
Without any principal gronji on which the inlercel of 
the event was oonecntrated. Tho last epoch of paint- 
ing in Grecoe commences with Apelles (about (he con- 
clusion ofthe 4tli century b.c.)i wliose style, as far m 
wo can judge from tho descriptions of tlie aticient 
Writers, must have cloaely resembled lliut of ItafiVielle, 
while their choice of subject appears to have been nearlv 
similar. A Venus painted by timi was esteemed the 
most (knltless orestion of (be Greeiuri pencil, and was 
pnrohased, long after (beurtiot’s death, for KKt talents, 
or £20,000, by the emperor August iia. Contemporary 
with Apelles was Protogcnes, an excellent artist, 
whose only fault was that be fininliod too highly ; and 
somewhat later Jived filicliomHcliUB, I’ntisiuM, Action, 
and others, with whom the art began to decline, through 
oanses oOnnecled with tho dismcrnbernient of the Ma- 
cedonian empire. We can never satisfnetorily detenmno 
what perfection the art of painting attained in Grct*ce; 
for wnilst, on tho one hand, tho writers of antiquity, 
whom weknowto have been most accomplished entius of 
poetry, oratory, scalpturo, and architeernre, speak in 
the most glowing terina of tho works of tho Greek art- 
ists, there is a groat disparity between the means and 
inatrumeuta of thenrt as described by them, and the 
cxcellettce of the effects they assort, to have been pro- 
duced by them ; and, in fact, in the few and very im- 
perfect remains of ancient paintings which have epnie 
down to ns, snch as in the dolinestions upon vases, ii, 
is observable that whilst the artist evidently well under- 
stood the principles common to form, he was Imt mi- 
psrfsetly acquainted with those peculiar to painting. 
As far as can bo understood from the allusions of 
anctient writers, the Greek artists practised three prin- 
eipal methods of painting: first, distemper, employed 
for mural pictures,* second, glazing, when the picture, 
after being finished in water-colours, crayons, or dis- 
tsiipor, WAB covered with a coat of hard iind transpa- 
rent raroisb ; and thirdly encaustic, when tho colouring 
mtters actually incorporated with wax, or prepara- 
tions of wax, were thus applied in a liquid state, itnd 
when finished allowed to dry . It may here bo observed 
that the practice of colonring marble statues wn.s 
common amongst the Greeks ; and that vase-painting 
was regarded as an art in itself. The Roman school 
of painting Is scarcely worth a thought, the infinx of 
Greek prodimtions having had the effect of almost 
c^pletely stifilng native Italian talent, and the genius 
of the people leiming them to prefer what was osten- 
ta^ua and glittering to what was pure in design, 
nathetio in expression, or perfect in form. • There are, 
however, three periods ouservable in the historr of 
Muitiog in ancient Borne t the first, that of Grmoo- 
Bomex art. which may he dated ftmn the conquest of 
Greses niiUl the time of Augustus^ when tite artists 
133S 




Were ehlsfly Greeks; tlie seoond, tiie 1 _ 
of the Christian ein until about tMlatl«^4n^ of 
Srdeentury: the tlllfd, when Romh, in oonaegnened 
of the foondatlonof O^stantinople, ondthemnees 
It involved, snffiBred spoUatiuns similar to thdMWlm 
it bad previously inflicted n)^ Greece. Dniitig ti>e 
second period, portrait-painting was very oommon in 
Borne, and Mo$uie waa so general as to a great extent 
oven to snpereede painting. The fanatie fltry'of tho 
early Christians ngunst anything that reminded thetoi 
of psgHuism, tho division of the empire, and the in- 
cursions of the Goihs and other barbariana, led to 
the destruction of all traces of the furmer eidendour 
of the line arts ; and Christianty helped still fhrther 
to stifle (hem, bv making purity of heart everything, 
and physical itglineBs or aeformity nothing, and 1^ 
inculcating that manldnd, being corrupt ana born in 
sin, no Christian painter ought to look at the naked 
figure whilst ho was painting it. In spite of the fhet 
that the popes and emperors at an early period gave 
ordora for tho adornment of the chnrcnes with pio- 
turen, tho art continued to decay until tho middle of 
the 11th century, when 8t. Didier having sent (a.I). 

for Greek arHota to odorn Monte Oarino, at 
Sublaco, the exampV ‘as followed by the corporations 
of IMba, Venice, Am: ' . «nd Genoa, who rivalled each 
other in adorning .iioir native oities with works of 
art ; Olid painting, having sunk to the lowest barbarism, 
wqtit on irtiproving, till the taking of Constantinople by 
Mabomincd IT. dispersed the Greek artists oollectea 
tliero, and scattered them all over Europe. Hundreds 
went to Italy, and inoculated Italian artists with 
some remnant of their taste for beauty, decayed as it 
was. 8onn after their arrivai, some of their pupils began 
to excel them, audCimabuo (a.d. 1240) was one of the 
first, if not the first, to give indications of attempting 
sonietbing new in painting. Ho was himself excelled 
by Giotto, a shepherd boy, whom Clmabuo had taken 
ns a pupil, and who may lie looked upon os the father 
of paintingin Italy. In the loth century there were 
(wo Muhools of painting in Europe descended firom 
the Byzantine scnool, t.c. from tho Greek artists who 
had emigrated firom Constantinople to various parts of 
Eurmie on its capture by Muhommed 11.; namefy, 
the TranHalpino selinol and tho Italian school ; the 
lormer being again divided into tho Dutch t meih- 
tA^, and German schools; and the Utter into thb 
Florentiyie, the Sientcc, the Ilmnany the NmpoHUm, 
thf3 Venetian, the Mttntuan, the Modenne, the sohool 
of Parma, the school of Cremona, the JUilaneee, the 
Jiohfjuete, the Ferrareee, tho Genoeee, and the school 
of /•ierlmont and the adjacent territory. As few cha* 
racteristics of'tt national style are to be found in the 
history of art iu the Dutch and Flemish schools, is 
distinct from (lie German school, prior to the dofO 
of the 1G(h century, they may here be considered as 
onr and the same. Its earliest pictures were painted 
upon wood, usually oak, covered sometimes with 
canvas, always with a white ground, upon which 
the oulliiie- of the snhicct was sketched, atad tho 
whole overlaid with giluing, the latter forming the 
real grouudiug of the picture, which was painted in 
water or size-colour, with great care and diligence, 
find with more (ruth to nature than occurs in aii^ 
otlier works of tho same age and description. At the 
beginning of the loth century, however. John Tin 
Kick discovered, or at any rai.o brought oil-oolotm 
into general use ; and the Transalpine school being thus 
put early into possession of an advantage conttioutiiig 
principally to the distinguishing quaUties of flUe colotir- 
iiig and exquisite fiutsli, at once took a high positioQ. Of 
the great masters of this school, we may more pwti* 
eiilnrly mention the Flemish painters, John van^^ck 
himself, whose paintings arc distinipished by briltuuit 
cnloiiriug, magio effect of the chiarmieuro, Carefb^ 
latmured though often tasteless drawing, a strong yet 
Tiaftral expression, and boldness in eomuosttiob. 
Francis Floris (bom 1620, died 1570), ealted fho 
Flemish Raffaelle ; Francis Snyders, whose hunting- 
pieces are amongst the very best, if not tiio best, of 
their kind; and Peter Fanl Bubens (bom 1577, died 
1610), the author of about 4,000 pictures, distiugoiehed 
for brilliancy of colonring, the play of refieotea lights, 
and splendour of general effect In liia bistorioa; 
pioturei ^ and for the fresimgH, elearness^ and variety 
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«r ]ii)ttilt» ti liii ttodeoap« 9 t batwhoL fit Ibb IbrtDctr 
eum of piotorM, ff Mdiv wtutiiw to tha dmtHni of 
ibrm ima Mutlmeitt wUoh ennoous tiie wotka of tho 
^ ilfMMn of the eohools of Plorenoo aod Some. Of 
Itotpii paintei^ the toost dittingalshed during the 
Ifth' and 17fli oentnriee were iti tonnder, Luka of 
Lej<ton (born 1494) ; Cornelias Poelenbor|r, of tTtrecht 
(b^ 1880, died 1063), who was fhmoua Ibr his ekiH* in 
paiotfog small landscapes with firaros ; John Dniitol de 
Beem^ of Utrecht (born 1004, died 1074), known for 
his faitfafal Imitation of dowers, ikuits, oarpots, 
and vases; and, greatest of all, Paul Bemhrandt 
Tan Bhyn, born in 1006, who was master of all that 
relates to oolooring, distribution of light and shade, 
and the management of the pencil, but who was want, 
ing in many of the characteristics of a true srtist ; 
Buoh as composition, perspeotiTo, and dlgniiieii ernres* 
Sion. Of the German branch of the TrMtJ9ai)>ine 
aehool, os it ceased to be a distinct school when it 
ceased to be Gothic, — i.e. after the IGth century, it 
will be snflBoient here to mention Albert Uiirer, born 
in Ifurcmberg, 1471, whose works, although somewhat 
hard and meagre, excel in truth, originality, simplicity 
of thought, and good colouring; and llolbcin, his 
contemporary, whose works, chieflv painted in h'ng- 
land during the reign of Henry Vlll., are escclleni 
examples or the school. Their successors, departing 
from the national style, became blended with the It a* 
lian masters, to whom wo must now return.— Tho 
great men of the Florentine school painted more in 
fresco than in oils. After the lapse of u hundred 
Tears from the death of Giotto, during wliich the art 
nod been slowly improving, appeared Tomaso du Saii 
Giovanni, nicknamed Masaccio, from his total neg- 
lect of personal appearance, who, although he died at 
the Age of twenty-rour, advanced the art front a state 
of inmney far towards the vigour of manhood. Shortly 
after his death was born Leonardo da Vinci, who, as 
philosopher, poet, and artist, anticipated three centu- 
ries, and who, to tho truth and precision of chumoter 
introduced by Masaccio, added new and most valusble 
Qualities, by introduoitjg the principles of ehiarosenro, 
and depth of tone in colour. The *' Last Supper,” 
painted by him in fresco at Milan, exhibited a dignity 
and propriety of expression uneciuallcd at the time ; 
and, if seen as originally painted, probably still un- 
surpassed. After him come two conteinpofarios, w ho 
are regarded as the greatest painters of any nge or 
ooontry,— Michael Angelo (equally famous as a sculp- 
tor), born in Florence in 1474, and ItalTuclle, born in 
Urnino in 148.3, Although contemporaries, they were 
most unlike in all the characteristics of genius save 
in the final result. The formei excelled in energy, the 
latter in beauty. Michael Angelo's conceptum's arc 
vroudertol, but singular, and remote from nature ; the 
figures on his canvas are a superior order of beingM, 
and there is nothing about them to put us in mind ol 
Mieir belonging to our species. An ideal ab.siriict ion 
of mind was the object of his imitation, to wliich all 
firing natorc, elevated into gigantic forms and ener- 
getio modes, was to be moulded in subserviency. 
The excellency of Raflaellc, on the other hand, Isy in 
the propriety, beauty, and majesty of his chanveters ; 
bis judicious contrivance of composition, correctness 
of mrawing, and niirity of taste. The manner of his j 
bwt pictures is lull, harmonious, sweet, and llowliig 
bMd, learned, and sustained, and composed of sucli 
a pnion of natural grace and antique correctness us 
meet only in the creations of his pencil, llaffaclle pro- 
perly belongs to the Boroan sohool of painters ; but in 
Imei^ng of the history of the art of painting, it is 
dffiBeult not to associate his name with that of Michael 
Ahfield. Of the artists who supported the reputation 
of the Florentine school after Michael Angelo, we mav 
mention Daniel di Volterra, who imitated him, as dicl 
many others, io a somewhat hard and laborious : 
nauttar ; Andrea del Sarto, who followed the style of 
LflOuardo da Vinci ; and Carlo Dolce, who is famous 
for madonnae and sroall pictures, which he finished 
, vrito exquisite delicsoy of pencil, and which are fraught 
wHh the genuiite expression of certain affecting euio> 
ISons. Tki JRoman Sekopl.^^SotoB lovers of art have 
doubted the right of the Homan s^ool tb that ^pel- 
latfon,sas most of tha artista who flourished at Home 
uttm eilier uatiTea of the other dries bf rae Boman 
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states, or fitoth oMtur parts of Xtsito ; hoepd^or thia 
may bo, the Itomah Koiool, or aoadetoy, apfidift le 
have oome into sottstenoe ahout the titaeof tne.trjMSiH 
ferenoe of the papal chair firom Avignon to RomA Sttd 
to have owed ite immediate origiA to the diligeiwe Of 
the pontiRh in deeorating the Vattoon. Ime on^ 
master of this sohool whom we wiU here mention be* 
fore BaUkelle is Pietro Pemglno, Ills insttuotor in the 
mysteries of the ponoil. His stylo was narrow safi 
contracted, his figures and dri^enes botog pinched ifp 
in a very unptoaaing manner; but his jouthtol atHl 
female heads vmre freSuontly graeefnl, and it is kno^ 
that Banhelle osteemea his worn very highly. KaffaeOA ' 
whose place of birth we have already mentioned, had 
at different periods of his life three distinct styles of 
painting ; the first dry and meagre, in imitation of hie 
iiia'iter. Pietro Pertigino, bnt not without truth, and 
often great beauty of finishing ; the second an ipteiv 
mediate step,— an attempt to escape from a mioutenoni 
which he soon found to bo unsuitable both to bis osril 
fervour and the dignity of art. The thiiri manner 
solely and exclusively individusl, proceeding firom tito 
study of nature and tho antique, and of whi^ the mOMO 
wonderful cxatnplu is his pioture of tho **Tnilnflg(t» 
ration.'* Hia death, in 1520, proved «n irremediable 
loss to the arts ; and that, and the death of Leo, with the 
iiiHttontion of his sucoessors to anything conneotea 
with the fine arts, proved most injurious to the Bomin 
school, which still, however, produoed some great 
niaators, of whom the most prominent are Miobael 
Angelo Caravaggio (born 1669), who aimed at great 
simplicity of colour, and generally chose sombre sub- 
jects, such as nocturnal ekirmishes, treachery, and 
murder. Salvator Kosa (bom 1616), who appUM tha 
style of Caravaggio to landscape, and ohose as his sttl^ 
jects savage scenery, Alps, broken rooks and oaves, wiht 
llnckets, oud desert plains. His genius, however, wa* 
not confined to such ooinpoaitiona, as he painted some 
altar-pieces, which are welt conceived and of power- 
ful efrect. Nicholas and Gaspar Poussin, olthoUfto 
FrenchnieD,are gonorally classed in the Homan school* 
as its stylo wuh their rul^ and Home was the constant 
theatre of their efforts. Towards the close of the Ifth 
ocniury, tho Homan school had sunk into Ibelolit stage 
ot decline ; tho result of tho calamitous events which 
had alUicled Home aliout the middle of that oenturw: 
the foods of tho nobles, the flight of the Barbermt 
fumilv, and the dreadful plague of ld.5A The rudi- 
meats of the Venetian eohool of painting appear to 
date from tho lUh century, about the year 107Q| Wheh 
the dogo Selro invited mosaic- workers from Greece* 
to adorn tlie ningniiJcant church of St. Mark ; a great 
impulse boing given to ’Jb by tho arrival of on immeoiSf 
qiiarility of pictures, statues, and bossi-rellsvi from 
Constant inopW, after its rapture in 1204. Tona* 
tiaii wore the first of Italian art.ist8 who became ae- 
qiiainted wil.i Van Hyck's method of minting in oils, 
mid George Bellini was tho first in Venice, towards 
tlie close of the 16th centnry, to practise and obtito 
Aiicccns in it. Ifis pictures ore grooefbUy drawn, add 
mellow in colour; but bis chief merit oonsists intto 
fitet that he was tho master of the three great Vauif- 
turn painters,— Titian, Giorgione, and Bebasilano del 
PioniliO, from whom the Venetian school maybetoto 
to hare taken its distinctive oharacteristies of SllMiorik 
fiarniony and brilliancy of colouring. Qtorgto^. 
whose real tiame was Gior^o Bariiarelli. the tol^a 
and rival of Titian, painted with a certain IVeedolhWItol 
iiiidaeity of manner of which be may be said to tifi the 
inventor, and which ho corabiued with very rieh' end 
rarrful finishing. Ilia works were, for the chief pdtt, 
exe' nred in fresco ; and as these works store geneiitolf 
upon the outside of tho Walls of houses^ scai^p'afiy, 
ol them now remain. Many of bis oil-paintingM^ flicto- 
ever, are to be found both in Veoioe and othw plspisi. 
in excellent preservation and toll of gmoe and bea<^,. 
itebastiano del Piombo, who may bedonstdftodadn- 
ciple. and the most distinguished one^ of 
tated him very closely in the tone of bis oolMl and 
the fulness of his forms, and WasjpartwiUa^'lHiilBdeis- ' 
fill in pictures for private rooms and portri^ > Jtle 
•Hid that Mtehael Aug elo held him in tm etteem Aton 
colmirisf, tbst be onHed with bim. to order :to 
the too fsvourabto odtoton entortainod by thd BMaataa 
offiaffMlle. Grtoit toivnwriiatopi^toKii^bPltoto^^ ^ 
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TitUn (bon 14/77, died 1676) lanet bo rojiiitded Bomon> fben the Toftotloo colour, ood from tho liiolu« 
iltogoCher oi the Mad of the aobool under uotioe. In bard, lieht and ahado. We have aj^ken of thia aoll^ 
mcpreaaion, he is the most historical of all painters, at length underthe head Box«avxsRBosooL. The most 
his portraits being second only to those of Baffkelle ; anoient specimens of the art of painting in France an 
in oareful imitation of natural effeot, he is equal to the those on class, many still remsiuine of eonsidenMe 
Aost painstaking of the Dutch school, whilst at the beauty. The school of French painting may fairly* 
same time preserving great grandeur and breadth however, be supposed to have risen in the reign or 
of efihet. In his pictures, the surrounding colours Francis I., who, for the Improvement of bis snhgeots, 
•od otjeote are delicately reflected by every eur- brought artists from Italr. The first native painter of 
faoa eapable of reflecting, even in the eyes of the France whose name we find recorded, is Jean (Tonein ; 
flgvraa; and the broad shades, instea^of being mere but tho first French masters of eminence were Tonet 
Asrk mosses, are composed of those liHumerablc gra> (born in 1582) and ^Nicholas Poussin (bom 
tetfona which mark tho shadows of nature. The who has been already mentioned os belonging to 
Venetian masters were unable, after his death, to an Italian school, and who had formed his taste by 
maintain the reputation which Titian bad gained for a residence of nearly twenty years in Italy, before 
It ; bat we most mention Tintoretto, his contempo* he was invited, in 1630, to a pension and an apartment 
raty, a painter full of fire and sprightliness, who has in the Tuileries. He has been called the RmTaelle of 
been called the lightning of the pencil, from his mi- France ; and the characteristics of his works are 
raonjona despatch, and whose pictures arc distinguished extreme correctness of form and costume, great pro-, 
by wild and fantastical inventions ; Bassano, who was priety in keeping, and the moat enchanting aimplici^' 
particular^ expert in the representation of animals ; of design. Louis XIV., who commenced his reign in 
and Paul 1 feronese, who founded a distinct branch of the year 1643, having resolved to give to France a 
the Venetain school. His genius was naturally noble, school of native artists, called into existence a race of 
and oven magnificent and vast, and whilst his oompusi* painters, of whom the most distinguished were Le 
tions failed in l^torical correctness and elegance of Sueur, who, with the the exception of Poussin, is 
design, they are exceedingly attractive, from their supposed by some critics to be the best painter France 
freshness and magnificence of colouring. In his pic- ever produced ; Le Bmr 'ho bad a lively fancy, great 
tnrei are to be found splendid banquets, sumptuous dexterity of hand, and ' tetimes noble conccptionSp 
edifices, bright ai<rinl spaces, noble vestments, lords but who was in all thinr too artificial. Contemporary 
and ladies, crowns and sceptres, arms and jewels. In with these was Claude flolde, commonly called Claude 
the course of time the masters of the Vonetiun school Lorraine, who was a master of atirial persjiective, as 
became mannerists in colour; but it cannot bo denied of nearly every other branch of landscape; but though 
tliat daring the period of the decline of art throughout French by birth, ho practised his art and passed most 
lUJy, the Venetian school shone peculiarly conspicn- of his life in Italy. In tho succeeding reigu, Antoino 
one in the number of snperior artists it produced. AVatteau painted /cifes with grace and effect: 

The next aohool of any importance is tho lombard Joseph Venict w'as noted as a marine painter ; and 
tehoal, which ennmrehenda those of Mantua, Modena, Jean Baptiste Greuze was famous for his female heads 
Cramono, and Milan. The art of itiiniiiture<pHin(ing and representations of domestic life, ramting deteri- 
was practised at a very early period in Mantua; hut orated in France during the latter half of the 18th 
iti regard to pictures, tho first known artist is Andrea century; bat was restored to a certain amount of 
HooMgna,wno was a native of Padua, and established vitality about the time of the French revolution by 
bis school at Mantua at the end of the 15th centiiir, Jacques Louis David, whose elylo, known as the 
where be has loft some works of great merit ; and with ''classic,'* is dry and pedantic ; and who was followed 
him must bo mentioned Giulio llomnno (born 1463, by a niimcroas bund of scholars. At length 0ros, 
died 1M6), Baffaelle’s most distinguished pupil, whose Gericault, and others, inaugurated the system of 
last wor^ at Mantua, chiefly in fresco, place him at poiiiting from nature, and originated the modern 
the head of that school. Contiguous to the Modenese r'rcnch school, of whom a few of the most distin- 
school is the Parman, which brings us to Correggio gnished ornaments are Paul Delaroohe, historical 
(bom 1484, died 1534), the most delightful of all paiiit> nninfccr; Ary Scheffer, famous for ideal conceptions;' 
CVS, and one who, from tho bosom of poverty, without nonaco Vernet, unrivalled in battle-pieces: Bosa 
master, without jiatron, burst at once upon the view Bonheur, an exquisite painter of cattle and horses ; 
in all the blsze of original talent. He hud come into and Troyon, excellent in landscape. The ^/lanisk 
notice at a time when it was resblved to paint the can scarcely be said to have had an existence Moviona 
great cupola of St. John at Parma, and he was selected to the middle of tho 16th century, when some^emish 
as the artist. The olearness and relief, the sweet nesa iirtists gave the native painters their first practical 
ami freedom of pencil in the works which ho there- ideas of colour and desi|;a. In the 10th^ oentury, 
upon executed, have never been exceeded ; whilst the schools were in existence in Castile, Valencia, SeviOe* 
grandeur of design, and the boldness of conception in and elsewhere, that of Seville being the must distin- 
thoibreshortenings, have astonished all auceeding gene- guished. Among the eminent men conneoted with 
rations of artists. In the management of light and them wore Antonio del Binoon, Luie de Vargas, Lula 
shade he was unequalled ; and his only defectH were a do Morales, T'^incente Joanes, aometiroea CMsd the 
certain want of correctness, and a want of force, Spanish Raffaelle ; Pablo de Ceepedes,^ and Joan de 
which sometimes render the whole effect of his pic- las Uoolas, most of whom studied in Italy, and 
tores effeminate and monotonons. Pnrmegiano ia the flonrished in the lOtb century; Francisco Zurboran* 
next important name in this aohool ; but ho cannot be a distinguished painter of the naturalistio school of 
compared with Correggio. The school of Cremona Caravaggio ; and Diego Velasquez de Bfiva, and Bar-' 
appears to have hud its origin in the foundation of the tolom^ Kstebau Murillo, whose place is in tho first 
magnifleent oathedrsl in 1107, which was as speedily rank of the artists of any age or clime. Since the 
Kb possible dccorat^ with all that sculpture and commencement of the IStli century, Spain has pro- 
painting oonld afford ; and, indeed, the history of duced no painters of eminence. Of tho EngUeh SMohZ 
the school is almost identieid with the histoij of of paintiuff^ little can be said previous to the 18tii 
its adornment. The Mitanwe school dates from century ; since, although Holbein, Bnbeifr, Vandyke* 
1S36, when Giotto wae employed in ornamenting va- and other distingnished artists bad, during thepre*' 
rfouB places in the city, which long continura to vious two centunea, ancoesafully practised their art in 
be regarded as most beautiful epeoimensof the art; England, their influence fUted to form a national sebool* 
bat the founder of the Milanese school is, however, by It may be true that, ae has been asserted wi^ much 
many considered to be Vioensio Foppa, who flourished show of oredibility, oil-painting was known in Ehf* 
about theyear 14(17, and was employed by the celebrated land two hundred years Mfore the time of Van BfW*' 
Francesco Bforsa. JAa BotopnoM FcAooe.— Towards the and that in the 14th eeutniy, painting on glhsi, httrunitt 
close of the 16tfa. and early part of the 17th oentary, emblozonment, and the tlfumination of manuoxipte* 
the progress of decline in the art of psintlng in Italy were practised amongst ns with much aoeeesa; bin It 
m stayed for a time hf the rise of a newsebool,— the ia, nevartheleas, veiy certain that Bnglieb art, hjmoat 
Bologneae,orBoleetie,thegcaatpriaeipleofwhioh was emabed in its craAe by the civil wars of ToA fnd 
to meet vrimt wae moat axoeilettt in the primitive Laneeater, received anouer severe blow at ihb Seibr>* 
•ohoolSir-dfMga fitom the Flnrantiae, giwm mm mattoB* whm otauphes and oonvants, tbh great»ipoal> 
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Mob arL wei^vansaaMof iMviieii ooBtmifef. 
1% weslili m totbraattott whiah began to ilow , 
ti^OQ^ all deem of Sogliab eoel^iii- the reigna of 
Bliaabath and Jainea, had began to oreate a taata 
whieb thepiedileotionaof OhaxlMl. wei« oaloolated to 
impcoifei aod hia reign a} 9 >oan to LaTo been one 
of the moat farourabla penoda in our history for 
the foondation of a British sobool of art. The 
fbarftd oonoaBsioas^ however, which olosed that 
monaroh's career, once more post^ued it, and until 
the reign of George 111. the British school of 
painting is only represented 1^ native artists of 
obscure fame and merits ;->«b Dobson, who died in' 
1046, and was bronglit into notice through the gencro* 
sitjr of Yttadvke ; John Biley, who painted the por* 
trait of Obarlea II. j Hoskins and Cooper, famous as 
miniature-painterB ; and Hudson, the master of Bey- 
nold^ with whom the British school first assumes the 
dignity of higher art ; the elevation commencing with 
the portraits painted by Sir Joshua Keynolda, about 
17fi2. This artist, to»whom is attributed the honour of 
founding the modern English school, was really a great 
artiat, excellent in portraiture, and eminent as h 
ooloorist. His contemporary and rival, Thomas 
Gainsborough, often equalled him in portraits, but is 
better known as a painter of landscapes, which would 
adorn the art of any period. They were preceded bt' 
Hogarth, whoso pictures wore powerful satires on the 
morals, manners, aud follies of the ago ; but he had 
but little direct effect upon the artists of his tune. 
Among the other painters who flourished during the 
latter half of the lost century, were Biohard Wilson, 
eminent iu landscape; Bomuey and Opic, who were, 
to a great extent, self-taught artists ; llarrv, famous 
for historical paintings; and Sir Benjamin West, who, 
though born iu America, belonged as an artist to Eng- 
land, where he practised his art during the greater 
part of hia career, and whore, as an historical painter, 
be attained the highest eminence. In the first quarter 
of the present century flourished Sir Thomas Law’- 
ronce, whose female heads are most striking, lovely, 
and highly fiuished; Hoppner, Baeburn, and .lackson, 
also p ortrait^ainters ; Wilkie, the best painter ol 
humtue life England haa^prodnoed ; Haydon, an Iuh- 
torical painter of some merit, but a groat inaiinerisl ; 
EtU^ a vigorous colourist ; Turner, the most original 
and imaginative, perhaps, of landscape-painters ; Con- 
atalde, Calloott, W. Collins, Morlaiiu, Nasmyth, Bar- 
rington, eminent in the same department ; and John 
Uimn, whoso pictures are fllled with extravagancies 
of light and ehodo. During the saino period, genre 
was cultivated bv Bird, Smirke, Stothard, and many 
odheni, and bos been continued to the present day by 
Hewton, Leslie, Cooper, Mulrcady, Maclise, Eaatlake, 
Bedgvave, £. M. Ward, Webster, Hamilton, Cope, 
Dyne, 0. Landseer, J. R. Herbert, Tloreley, Frith, 
Ford, and many others; most of whom have al.io 
parted history and landscape with success. Among 
mminent landscape^ainters of the present day arc 
Creswiek, Stanfield, D. Roberts, James Ward, Lin- 
Bell, ana P. Lee. Sir Edwin Landseer occupies a 
peooliar and prominent position as a painter of ani- 
mals.— With regard to painting, considered as an art, 
it may be said to consist of two chief parts.o-outliuo 
aod design. Outline is a design without colour, and 
examples of it may be seen in the cartoons of Bafl'acllc, 
Betzsoh, Plaxmoo, and others. Design, properly so 
€^d, inelades outline, representing the contour of 
objects, together with colour, which gives to the image 
not only tm hue, but also the form and relief proper 
to the olueot. 'Ae technical processes of painting are 
o^painting, water«coloar painting, encaustic-painting, 
mbwlnre-painting, fresco-painting, enamel -painting, 
Ac, Thsore are at least ten branches of the art,— 
via.^ history, CTOtesque, portraits, fancy, animals, 
fiiowers and fnuts, sea-scape, landscape, stiU-life, and 
bnttla-pieces. In order to sacoeaafuUy prosecute the 
art, the painter should be well acquainted with 
anatmaiiy, as otherwise the living model would be use- 
I to fikn. WFithout perspective, he is unable to dis- 
he in bis picture properly. Bymmetiy 

s him to observe the relative proportiona of parts 
k other; invention assists him in representing 
tha aation ai^ expression of the persona employed in 
^ aapnnion tella' him how to, depict the 


pessiont and emoNoni of the mind, : Oialaaitof-4hto 
orowaiM beeutj of the painters art-4aa ila 
laws. AU trifling, or artfU pli^ of little Bghti^'mr tm 
attention to a variety of tints, is to be avoioedi a 
quietness and slmplirity should reign over thO'arhola 
work, to which a breodtli of uniform apd simpla. colow 
will greatly contribute. “ Grandeur of eff'eoto M 
duced in two diflbreut ways, which seem totally oumtoA 
to each other. One is by rednoing the ookmrah^d^ 
little more than chiaroscuro, which was often . 
praotioe of the Bolognese school ; and the otbtr'^hsb 
making the colours yry distinct and forciblA* encw 
08 we see in those of Komo and Fioronoei but^StiU' 
the presiding principle iu both those manmire. to 
simplicity." {See Enci-VSTIO • FaiVTlNa, BSEtfUMT* 
Paiktiito, PHS-KAruABLiiiBU, and WATnB-aoiAVa 
Painting.) 

Painting, House, is tha art of painting the ante* 
rior Hud interior of buildings with colours, eithflv 'Ibi, 
oil or distemper, with the view of rendering the SUfN 
faces less liable to dcca^, and, at the same time,. to 
nut of their being readily cleaned. Bespeotingtne pig> 
ments used, w hite lead appears tocommond the greatest 
laliio as a cheap and durable white colour : among, tho 
earths, sieunn, Venetian red, tlio ochres, and umbeTf 
are most generally approved of ; the best mstoUio opm^ 
pounds aro chroine-yelluw, vermilion, verdigris, vsfdi* 
ter, and Prussian blue. 

Paladin, ptH'-a-dm, a name applied to the knigbti* 
errant of tho Middle Ages, so admirably ridiccdM 
by Corvantes in his '* Don Quixote," whose *genenl 
employment was to go over uU countries praising their 
** ladyc loves," and defying all to mortal combat who 
refused to acknowledge the truth of their panegyrics. 

l*AL.iiOGUAru Y, pai-Ze-o^^-rilf-e (Gr.pa/uios, ancient | 
graphOt 1 write), the Bciouuo or art of dee.ipheriug 
uucieiit writings, including tho study of the various 
inscriptions, and tho kiiowletlge of the eharaoters to 
use auioni; the writers of ddfereut nations, with thsiP 
iildirevtutioiis, initials, Ao.mThe earliest exam^B of 
writing occur on stone, metals, wood, baked olny^ 
wax, linen, the bark and leaves of trees, and the pre. 
pared skins of goats, shoep, and calves. Muohlm* 
porlance was attached in the earlier conturies totbo 
correct transcription of the works of both profane and 
theological writers. As early os the 6th esntni^^ 
schools, or associations of scribes, wore formed for toe 
purpose, who worked under stringent rules. Tho 
famous copy of tho Scriptures, called the Chdeo. 
Alexanilrinue, now preserved iu the British Musentos 
was written by a female scribe in one of these sohools 
ut Alexandria. Many distinguished men transoribed 
important works thdinselves, and frequently oompofia 
and revised the transoripts of professional scribes. Iu 
the principal monasteries there was a eeriptoriKm', of 
writiiig-rooiH, in whicll the tcrivior, or scribe, oonld 

C ursuo bis avocation in quiet. He was usually assisted 
y a dictator, who read the text to be oopid, sload| 
the transcriiit was then revised by a oorrnotor., and 
nfterwards banded to the miniator, who added tiko 
illuminated capitals and ortistic designs. The finest 
vellum mannsoripts are all prior to the 6th eentiigy* 
During tho 4th and 6th centuries, they were all writtra 
iuthe broad capital letter which has been cafledtlMi 
ruetic. One of the finest spociniena of this style is ih* 
Vatican Virgil, written in the 4tU century. In tjie!. 
11th century, probably on ooooaot of porcbment bimg 
rare, it became a general practice to erase the mmisnl 
and so-called prolans maiiusoripts, in order to 400*?. 
scribe rscent theological treatises. The namsi .t^^ 
Pafimpteeic wss given to manuscripts thus eraiidJMM* 
again written upon. The handwriting of tho llflk 
century is small and oloseW written, with a oonsiatoR^ 
able slope. At the close of the 12tb eentory, efilto 
Roman writing woe enperseded by the totsooseilM dC^. 
an angular charaotor, which nae been toeowd^iM^' 
modern Ootkie, which became universal, to l|hiatflill> 
centnry. The soienceoalkd jKptofiolto to »lnni|be|i^ ^ 
Palmograpby. {See DiFLOVlnos.) ^ 
pAUBoirxoLoaT, paV^le^»4otf*e>jei (0 
cient ; oato. beings; logoe, a disocptsfll, 
natural soiance which toeets of AM ^ 

Much of the light toeb has been 
on the tometkm aodototodtotton oh^hi 
to .too dsworwetoi, iidft toto tl fttol o ihj^ 
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SMtiimuln I Paaeggaa 

Tfao g<M)logiat. by its ommb, is able to trace the iiieeei- 1 by the Arebst asa scdcfler wrap hiineelf at nigd^t is 

■ire orders ejf animals and plants which haTe inhabited its ample fdlde, and sleep seenre ftom damp and odd. 
the earth at different periods of its existence. AUlbs- It was sometimes dseonM with emhsoidaify, hnt bad 
■iUferooaaysteiiiB may ne viewed in two {treat aspecU,— usodlv merel|r a single bonder. Thedarm wMm 
^thar as refards their mere mineral and physical ne- was also applied to a vasbnent whioli* aeoeiiiog to 
lationSf or as' regards the plants and animals Ibond as ancient custom, was sent from Rome to all the Muh* 
foarils in their strata. The former constitntes the bishops of the Uoman GaCfaolio cbtureh, and abo to the 
blhologT ftnd the latter fthe palmontology of a forma- Latin jpatnarohs of the Hast, when they asanmed their 
tbn. In order, however, to oitive at a knowledge of oanonioal office. This species of pallium was maun- 
Ihe ooBinical conditions wbioh regulated the depnst- faetnred from the wool of the white lambs whieh hsd 
den of the strata of a system, an acquaintance with ijeen blessed at Rome on the fMtival of St. Affoes, and 
botany and geology is iudispensuble to the geologist, deposited on the tomb of St. Peter during toe eve of 
to order that ho may be able V> apply thoir general his festival. At the present time it w a tliort white 
principles to the solutions of tboso problems that arise cloak with a red cross, which encircles the neok and 
oot or tlio Roieoco he is investigating. — Kef. Advanced shonldors, and foils down the back, — Brande’s 
Tea^’hook of Qeolom, by Page. DicHonariff 

PxLAXQUirr, or FaLankxbk, pal-an-keen' » a hind of Paimacxa, ptH-maV-ee-e (Lot. ooJiiui, palm), in 
Utter or covered carriage, which forms the principal Dot., the Palm fam., a nat. ord. of Monoeotpled^tMe, 
wehiole for personal transport m lliiidoalan. It is sub-olass FeUUouietB, Trees or ebrn)>8, with simple, 
home on the ahoulders’of four porters, colled e/io^Vs, or rarely branched trunks, and large terminal sheathing 
dgbt of whom are attached to it, and who rrhovccuch leaves. Piowors perfect or unisexual, arranged gene- 
ower. Palanquins are gencrallv provided with a bed rally on a branched spadix, whioh is inclosed in a 
and cushions, and a eurtaiu which can bo dropped spnthe. Perianth inferior, in two whorls, caidi of 
when the occupant is disposed to sloop. The molioo which is composed of three parts. Stamens 8, or 
iineither violout nor unpleasant, and tho travailing by nninorous, iierigynous. Ovary superior l~<4-oelled. 
ttos means is safe and rapid. This mode of convev- Fruit luit-likc, hacoa^r. or drupaceous. Deeds with a 
auoo is very ancient, as a similar vehicle was used by minute embryo in a '^ity of the albumen, which is 
the ancient Egyptians, os shown iu a representation (Irsh^ or homy, oft<> 'ominant. Most of the plants 
found at Belli Uussan. of this order are i .epical. Lindloy enumerates 400 

Palatb, pdl'-att (Lat. palaium), tho roof or upper ipenrs, which are relerred to 78 genera. Palms rank 
part oMhe mouth. In raau it is composed of two parts, next to grasses as regards their uscfnl dietntioal and 
•'"‘the hard palate, whioli forms an arch m the anterior economical applications. They yield sugar, starch, 
part of the mouth, and tho soft palate, which lies in oil, wax, wine, resin, astringent matters, and edible 
the posterior part of the mouth, and consists of a fruiu and seeds. Their lea\esaro used for thatching 
membranous curtain of muscular and cellular tissue, houses, us materials for writing upon, (or making hats, 
from the middle of which hangs the uvula. matting. &c Their wood is applied to many useful 

Ralb, p(ul (Lat. paluit a stake), is tho most simple purposes. The fibres of their petioles and fruits eup- 
l^le of ordinary used in heraldry. Xt incloses one- ply (ho raw maiarials for cordage, oloth, and various 
third of the esoutolicoii, and is bounded by two verti- textile fabrics. Lastly, the bard albumen of their 
eal lines from the sides ofotbo hmuic. Altbougb some- secils is made use of in ‘many ways, 
times it etcoeds that number, it aoldoin contains J’AL&f-oiL. (^esELAis.) 
mere tliBU three charges. Tho term is applied Paums. (i^ee PALafiCBiK.) 

to half the pale when borne by itself} occasionallv, ]*A].\i-DnM>AT, a term applied in the Chnmh to the 
however, even three pallets arc borne together. When last Sunday before Roster, which oelobratee Christ’s 
a coat is bisected by a vortical lino which boa a dillo- entry into Jerusalem, when'palms were strewn before 
xettt field on each side of it, it is said to bo pnriff per him. In former times it was the custom to draw a 
fw/r, or, in other words, divided by (ho pule. It is wooden a.Qs m procession, bcoanse our Saviour entered 
otated, in books on heraldry, tbiit the pale is one of the the ciiy of Jerusalem riding on an ass ; but now that 
most anoieiit of bouniigs, as ir. is likewise honourable, neremony is discontinued. Palm-Sunday is still csle* 
PaItxfhbbt. {Set FAhxoGBAriTr.) brated with great solemnity by the Roman Catbolios, 

Falladiub, p<U4a%'-de-nni, in Clieui., — symbol Td, the churches of whom are decorated aod strewn iritli 
one of the rare metals found in the ores of pla- bniimhcs of palm, 
tinum in tho proportion of 1 to X(h per cent. It is X*alo db Vaca. {See Bbobiucbi.) 
a white hard metal, having a apec. grav. of IJ *8. It PALsr. (i9ri? Paralysis.) 

it very infusible, but melta readily in Deville's oxyhy- I’ampulet, pim'-Jlett a small book oousieUag Of 
drogeu furnace. Its rarity bas prevented its applic‘a- Hhocts stitchca together and sold unbound. The 
iiOD to numerous useful purposes. Xt forms three English ptmuhlet is syuonymous with tho Preooh Mw- 
oxides, and sevetral other compounds at present little chnre and tlio German Flugtokriftt bo they all bmuu 
jknown. Xt boa a atronger atfiuity for ejanogon than piibbcutions that are merely written for the XBomumt 
eiqy other inetal,and forma a series ol double cyanides, and fur immediate effect. In the laet eentlliy, and 
it readily combines with gold, forming n peeulmrlv earlier, political pamphlets were coraniou enough in 
white alloy, even when present in small proporlious. England, and were oxpreasivo of the diffbrent efforts 
It was disooverad by Wollaston in 1603, and was thus inmto by pai'tics aud sects to overthrow eeub other: 
named by him from the planet Pallas, discovered the whence they are of much aervioe to the luatoriaa of 
year before. those times, who must, however, use them with fleet 

Pallas, p3P4dit in Aitron,, one of the asteroids or caution. In Franca and Germany they are etill 
amaller planets discovered by Olbers, at Dremon, on very general; but they have now fallen almnafeinto 
the 28th of March, 1802. The sire ol' Pallas 1ms not disuse in Eu^and. 

been measured with ooooraoy, but it is known to lie Panax, pan'-dke (Or. jk»», all ; akos, ramedy), in 
exceedingly raiall. In the ** Annuaire du Bureau des Bot., a gen. of tbe nat. ord. AraUactm. The apeoiea 
Longitudaa,” the following elements arc given of the P. Schintemj produces the root called Asiatio oiaaMg, 
orbit of PaUea by M. Laugier Ecoeutricity, 0'23fi-1280; which is so highly prised tbe Gbineee aa a-etunnlanfe 
inoUoatiofi. 34? 37' 20"g longitude of tho pmriiiolioB, and aphrodisiac, that they will sometinies give for It 
18^ 2V its weight in gold. It is not mneh vMoed w Buropew 

PAiiUiW,jiaX'-Xc-KM (Lit., a cloak), g square woollen The root of P. qmnqtMfoUum, « NorttoAinericia 
much worn by the Greeks, lesombliag the iooa species, has similar properties, 
oftbe Bomau oitiaens. It was formed of woollen oloth Pabcbxas, pdvf-krt^ (Or. wow, all, and hrrwr, 
put sqwo, and was worn over the tunio, or sometimes, flesh), in Anat., is a single glanaular organ, aUnatied 
maeed, over the naked body oa the sole covering ; being transverse^ across the upper part of the ahdonum» ut 
fo^Ded to the shoulder or neck by a fibula or tho postenor port of the epigastric nsfion, Ahout on 
topoiMu According to Foicholt, it wee the oheep- a level with the last doieal vertebra. .It ia of an ir* 
tot, uum Mrviaa^le, and simplest mode of dotiii^ reiguiar efongoted form, Ikom six to night inches % 
adopted by the Orceka. who ore often represented length, on inch and a half In breadth* m UvnChaiSjfti 
upon anment vsm aa.clothed with no other artiole of inoh to on inch thick. The right extremity or heed* in 
Atoss, A^i^ntlyitimnldedlhdtto^^ curved upon iliiiV fima above deenvakfo end ir 





tDmbniee^ by the ec««gTity <if .1^ dttodiwwn* Iti 
body toptm towardu ite laft^itlwsiity, where It iGom 
ft tail tarnMoatiac at the j#wo« The paneceetie duct 
extends fieom iMi to iMt through the aabstaneo. of 
the panorese, giving os noaiennB bnumhea, and ter- 
xninatiog in the oomnraa eboledio4net» wbioh oonducta 
its seoretions to the doodeoam. In stnictiire, the 
panereas olpsely resenbles the salivaiy glands, but it 
» looser and softer in texture; and the fluid secreted 
i*<almost identical with saliva. Its objeot is beliefed 
to be to reduce fatty matters to the state of an emul- 
sion, and thereby promote their absorption by the 
laeteals. The amount daily secreted by man is from 
flve to seven ounces, and it is most abundant at the 
commeuoement of digestion. Its importance is evident 
from the fact that it is found in all vertebrates, whether 
corotTorous or berbivoroiie. 

PavnaNACBiB, in Pot., the Scrow- 

pino Cam., a nat. ord. of MonocotyUthine$t sub-class 
i^eUUoidtiBt consisting of tropical palm-libe trees and 
abrubs. The leaves are aheathing, imbricated, and 
spirally arranged in three rows, simple or piunaie. 
Plowers uniaeznal or polygamous, uumeruus, ar- 
ranged on a spadix, with numerous spathaueoua bracts. 
jPenanth absent or scaly. Slameun nutneron<i ; anthers 
2 — 4-Colled,’ ovaries l-celled; ovules aolitary or nunior- 
008 , on parietal plaoeiuas. Vruit eonsistiugof amirober 
of i*8ceded libruus drupes, or of many-colied, niany- 
eseded berries ; embryo minute, solid, at the base of 
fleshy albumen. There are 2-Jb genera and about 7u 
Meciea. hi one pf>saoea any very active proportit^a. 
The genus J^andavus has edible seeds. The juice 
which flows from the wounded spadices of Kta$a, when 
fermented, furnishes u kind of wine. The fruit ni 
ifitm Jrutieana the atap of India. The uneipanded 
lenves of Car/udovi<ia pulmata, furnish the niaicriitl 
umployed in the manufacture of Panama hats. 

Pavsbav Pirsa, pdn'*dr-An, an ancient wind in- 
strument of music, ciinaisting of a number of reeds of 
progressive lengths joined together, said to have been 
invented by the god Pan ; hence its natuc. 

PJLKPBCTS. {Sea J lTbTi:(IAV’8 COOB.) 

Pauuix. (See I^ukdit.) 

Pauaiacbs^, in Bot., a small not. ord. 

of arborescent unisexual plnnte, nearly allied to Papaya- 
eutt but dift'oriug principally in bring polyfiotulnus, 
and in the fertile flowers having as many scales as 
^re arapetals. There are two genera and hinr species, 
natives exclusively of the hotter uarts of India. They 
ore all more or ires poisonous; but the seeds of one 
species, Pofiyiam ediUe^ after being boiiod and soaked, 
are used for flavouring curiy. 

Pawiottk, pdii'-r^/ru/a, in Rot., a gen. of Grasses, 
iiiclading several useful species. P. miliaceum yields 
the grain called Indian luillet, the wiirrer, and 1 udi- 
irftiie of the East. P. epeotahile, a Urasiliau spocucs, 
attauM the height ol six Iset or more, and is an cr- 
edent fodder grass. It is commonly known us Aiigolu- 
grasa. P. jnmeiUorum is anothe foddcr-pJant, known 
a« Oataea-grasa. P. piloHum yields the grum called 
bhmdlee in India. 'L'he gram of P. frumettiaceum is 
used in the Deccan under the name of thamoola. 

Paxobaita, pUn*o-ra'-mtt (Or. pan, all; oramat% 
view), a large picture, generally of a town or land* 
aooM, so conotruoted that a spectator in tlie centre 
of too room can have a complete view of the objects 
repreMutad. This ingenious contrivance was invented 
by sa English artist, Robert Baker, about 17flt; it 
was psintito t« ditiemper, or similarly to the mode em- 
ployed: in seene-paindog. The panorama forms the 
inmhee of a hollow cylinder or rotunda, iu the centre 
of vrJfleh ie a detached circular platform for the epee- 
latorla covered over-head, to conceal the daylight; 
thueiucreasmg Che iUnsion and adding greater elt'eot 
to the picture. The Utter is painted on canvas like 
the aoenes of a theatre. In painting a panorama, the 
artist must take from a high point an accurate plau of 
the whcle surroundmg dbenery as far as the eyeeun 
reach. The great objects to be aimed at in muoramss 
are tputbfifluese of vepieaentatkni and doseneie of 
imitatioD. JfoWt Vultoti introduced the panorama 
iito Franee, aim panorassio vievra of a great number 
or eltiea aiid Autural eetnle have been exhibited of 
late yeave in %lkiB and other eoanliries. Thedforavie 
diffe»aoiBeirliahftomtoe|^uoittiiMw (RtoDmAiia^^ 




pA2r«AtKBA«|i, or PAiroiMaAJsa, {dr, 

pan, allk andgra^. 1 vriteh inatnunent'by whiob 
drawings, mipa, ano pUue oauhe ropis]l,redtteed, or 
eaUrgM. It is formed of a rbombea made of Jointed 
brass and wood, two of whose' legs at the uibs sttetoh 
out in the form of an isosceles timaglMb douhla Ohehr 
length. One of these lege is divided to cormpoud 
proportionately to a divisimi in one of the other eldie 
of the rhombus, end et the point in the latter a peneU 
ia fixed to mark the copy, while a tracer at the «t- 
treniity of the other clougnted side, or leg, goes over 
the original plan. By these means, a copy can be oh* 
tamed of the original, nearly gooiuetricaJly eorree^ 
either on a sinular, an euhwged, or on a nedusei 
scale. 

PAMTALOOir, pan-ta-loon* (Ital. pmidlMt, Vr. pMfo- 
lo»), one of the chief actors ;iii a pantomime, who 
plays the part of foil to tiie clown, to display his witti> 
cisms upon. The name is derived from, one of the 
masks in Italian oomedy,'^who was dressed in wide, long 
garments similar to thuse which the modem peatikieB 
wears. (See Vantomimb.) 

Panthbibu, tmd-tke-tsn (Gr. eaw, all, and f&cos, 
God), IS a Hvstem of pkilosopbieul speonlatioa or M* 
ligunis belief, which nflirms that all existonoe, materiel 
and spiritual, is only niodiflcations of one eternal esH* 
exiMlvut substance, whiuh it colls God. The word pan* 
theism was first usocl in its present signification by 
Tolund lu lyiKI, and iisociuty was formed who took khe 
name of Pantheists, because they protessed worslflpdr 
all nature as their deity. Pantheism, however; bad ex- 
isti'il from tlie curliest times, but was classed under the 
general name of atheism. It is to bo found in tko 
must Mneient records of the race, apart foom Boripture. 
The Vedio writings of the Hindus are pervaded vrith 
punthcisni; their innumerable host of gods bSingre* 
garded as emanations of the primeval and unohan;^ 
able; while in the opposing system of Buddhism, 
the filial object of aspiration is the absorption of 
man iu the great eternal Unbstanoo, Bossing tram 
India to Greece, wo find pantheism to peevail in 
various of the philosophic systems there. Anaxi* 
mandor of Miletus (n.o. fill— d47) is regarded aa 
the father of the paiitlieUtio tendencies of Greek 
Rpcculutiou, and with him began the disposition to 
develop tho universe from one grand indetermioato 
abstraction. Ho was iollowecl by the Pythacoreams 
and Eleatics. (See Gbbbk PntLosopRX.) Many of 
tho N eo-PlatonistB adopted a system of pautbeiam ; and 
It also found a place among the Goostms. In the 7th 
century, .John Scotus Brigena, a man of greatieorniflg 
and original genius, advocated paiitheisin, and mdbt* 
taittcd that *' all w bieh is truly said to be is God alone s'* 
'Hliat everything IB God," and God is everything.'* 
In tho 121 h century pantboisin reappears in the speou* 
ItttiouH of Ainabrio do'Benu and David de Dtnante. 


Ohirdanu Bruno, who was burned as a hevetic at Keme 
in Ifi(K), may be regarded as the precarsor of Benedict 
Spinoza in the history of modern, pantheism. 
latter, however, is tho one with wb'oia name panthe- 
ism M most commonly associated, and whose system is 
the most able and philosophic that has ever appeawd. 
It is elalMiraUid in his great work tho ** Btbioa," ill 
which he has attempted to deduce, mathemailiealfy, 
I'runi the knowledge of Qod, the fundamental laws of 
morality and the principles that should regnlato himgn 
life. In true geometno fusion, he begint by laying 
down a series of definitions and axioms, firom svhfolibf 
proceeds to evolve, demonstratively, in a set of tbse- 
rems, each depending on what has gone bafove^ b** tfo 
tire scheme ot God and the world. Aecordiogto htiB» 
there can only be one existing ephstanoe, wimthas 
two modM or properties,— thoogki and extonsittfi ; «o4 
that of one or both of these all thinge condi^a so that 
they are modifications of the one IvftBlte mflbMoe. 
which is Deity. All things aro modes of ectesii^ m 
tbougbU are modes of thought. This dsftarls noka 
oenseious ee inteUigeat individnal; l^st mbatsyer cf 
mental faooltlss it poassiSes ostt oflfo bs the 4g|raatll 
of the mentol powers and aaiieiii of #aiiimmiinn' 
belogs that possess Intofligioho^ D^ lil Mit iib 

s:xir..£sir>asu£i3incis 




d«mt(ni of ifiB uSm 

nthM Uin tax Aslom) tAA Vbt modoiftvoiMifi 
tIoM ,firom tfaa dttflnktoiK bftft nmiiiadaooa . 

qrttema of llebto. mSOiioUtiMr, I 
oMptMlhMitio. (Am GvBxiir PsttiOBiinv.) 
torn A^bood of ftU pMithcnatio ayatomi iw Ao 
UitM bodidiraetirnBd ind^tlyi dAwotlr(l) from 
ittiBiMpp)io»tioii or tho iavi of tnotwbt, and (2) from 
Ito-tlOMtingt in Umint^ tho ortginol witn of ooiKoiona- 
nefil indireetlr ; f2)rroin its Vlrcoaliy oontmdictiog the 

isfmeotdal ADO liiofiil coDadouanoM of mankind, and 

(4) from ilO rondarlng religion impossible/' li ia de- 
8tett9l(TO<tf allrellgiouBikonhip ; *' for, intbe first place, 
fQlrlbd of the pantheist is not ^e Deity before whom 
hluam*ftatore feels constraioed to bow;” and **ia the 
S«emi4'|fiilfle, if all things, and myself among the rest, 
are pMpevIy Ood, what room is there for worship ? 
Hmr^oen uod be said to worship himself/' — Kef. 

Briianniea. 

VJ^XXamM* pin'-ihef (Qr. panther), FeHa !Pardu»t 
a lergS <liuarapedy measaring about six i'eet and a half 
irom noM to tail, and belonging to the order F«un;K 
(wbloli aM)« It is pritfoipally found in Africa, ulthotigh 
ft Is j^ASikitered through the southern parts of Aaia 
. and Indian archipelago. It is fawn-ooloured above 
and white beneath, with nix or seven rows of black 
•pots ati its flanks. In some, the ground of the fur is 
bMfi with aUots of a deeper colour ; but they are not 
a dtstimet spedes. The tail is about the length of the 
bodr deprived of the head. The panther much re- 
aemwM the leapard; end. indeed, tlie two species 
hate bean oitoa ^eObfoonded together, as no naturalist 
' itt fiMlf times ever seems to have taken the trouidc to 
pmiit om the diffhrenoe between the two animals. 
4«jMMdh|g to hCr. Bwaiuson, in his work entitled 
f* jknlinf(li in Menageries,*^ **the leopard, as defined 
Smith, when compared with the iagnar and 
df naturalists, is uniformly of a paler 
Vj^oidsh colour, rather smaller, and the dots rose- 
-rormad, or consisting of several dots, partioUv united 
into n eimukur figure in some instanoea, and into 
ouadrangoJar, trian^lar, or other less determinate 
foriii^ in others : there are also several single isolated 
hlaok epots,' wuieh more especially ocour on the 
outside pf the limbs. The panther, acoording to Pro- 
iMfor IdsfaUmrtaili, of Berlin, ** resembles the jaguar in 
bating 'tiw ssmo tUBUber of rows of spots, but is 
baring no small dots on the dorsal 
line.*' But as M^r Smith observes, **it does not 
Dfpear that full spots on the dorsal line always make 
» jppaeiflo diarioler of the jaguar : and the Asiatic 
Icdipstdic sometimeB diatincuisbed by this peonliarity, 
ihOP4fb it does not in citber respects resemble the 
ApMtietaADUXUtl. IfVben, therefore, it is said that the 
paathorBiaoh tcsandi^ the jaguar, it is always to be 
strongly auiMeted Chit ty]^ whence the observa- 
tiOQi aase Men takeii is in reality an American 
omOMil/' The panthere need to be oxiiibited in Home 
iu large niuuben bn the occasion of the celebration of 
naytrimpi^ procession) and hence it appears that 
thcwiMie ikr mors mimerons in the daya of antiquity 
^Mia present time. Pompey is eeid to have 
exhibited jNe handredjuid ten. while Angustus Cesar 
ctaMmipd .ttalatt^t by exhibiting no less a nunder 
tlNftllM hanotad ana twenty* Inere is a species 

iPkirpioliiiKiL <G'r. pa«i alt, and misrso, 

1 bnitatel, In aie tmrgest sfense of the word, means the 
art, of .exMesdttg aatton and eipotion by gestorea, 
witheat e^g fpcacb into plsiy. According to most 
antboriUss op' the shljleit, tba word pattiomimt, as we 




rs,who gathexed,. 

""^ebotiirof 
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aftMi ' of IhKfim wash m ' 

^ehttort. 

Snob was tbopO^ fhvewivMeh 
in. a tlno oYaniMy, wiieii ill itranggrb were banislied 
from1^o%,4^ineric.bf to tM 

Ideasures ^mpted tbm ftbe' adtorsi from | law 
wbiob^ was stiic^y cxeeafeod Winpt tdrotoMors of 
the hbersl arts'* (chap, xxzi., 403). In these 

representations the pantomimes hecsone low ahd da* 
graded in obaract'er to tpeure wantonnesSji and spmd 
ancient authors ascribe the deoidenoe of Itome aS 
owing in part to their infipMca. In the Dalian 
masks a trace of the old perfonnanee oaa',9e found, 
and most of the characters which we nbwijwaiA pan- 
tomime were then embodied. (Set DBASti.) Xn the 
modern pantomime, the jesters are, to sonio extent, 
tea the use of dialogue; and thie ballet, which 
1 such an important port in its peifotrtaianoe on 
the Uonian stage, ia still retained. The jwalomimea 
of the present dav 


ondanMmd thiAi^-i&simhig a peribnnaDee based 
ihoi^or less on mindm^aad gu^arce,— wss originally 
iAventodin Ittdyt and eatite tSmtrieel rdpreaeotatlhns, 
tonsiri^ of fhitarea nraM‘ ' " 

prtirieisAiiqMm DndenlhsiL,...-^ . 

of mMlteittmoe .irMn^^ The most 


permiU ^ . 

formed such an important part in its peifotrtaianoe on 
:ho Uonian stage, is still retained. The MUloniimea 
of the present day, however, appear to depend tuoco 
tipoD the burlesques which precede them, and soenio 
eneot, than on the legitimate interpretation of the word 
pantomime. 

Pai*act. (See Boii ■ C^boltctsw.) 

Pafavbb, ;pd-poi'-n.v. in Bot., the Poppy, u gen. of 
plants belonging to the net. ord. PaporsracMS. The 
specios P. aomniferum, the garden or white poppy, 
fiirnishea the valuable drug optum, used so largely in 
modioine, and as a narcotic indulgence. Opium ia ob-> 
taiiiod b'y nmkiug incisions into the unripe oapeulcs, 
and iusmssating the milky juice which exades from 
them. P. JiheeaSf the common red or com poppy, is 
found in oornilclds and on roadsides througMut 
Uurope. Its scarlet petals are officinal in our phaitna- 
copadas, being need to prepare a syrup, whioh is sup* 
posed to have some slight narcotic properties, but 
which is probably useful only as a colouring ingredient. 
Many species auH varieties of poppy are oultirated ih 
our gaidens. 

Papavebacbb, jprt-p^-e-ra>'-M-e,'itt Bot., tbs Poppy 
I fam., a Hat. ord. of iHaofyledonea, eub-elass Tkata^ 
\jlora>, having the following essential oharactera t— 'Herbs 
' with a mfiky juice. Leaves alternate and exstipulate. 
Peduncles l-flowered ; flowers regular and eymme- 
trical. Osl|!x and corolla with a binary or ternary 
arrangement df their parts, deeidaoiis,, l^pogynoni. 
Stamens nninarons, hypogynous. oonponnd, 

l-celled. with parietal placontas, and Btignwi Opposjkia 
totheplaoeutas. Fruit i-ooUhd. Seeds niuneiou^-alhll- 
minotts. The plants of this ordar are In idaai^ ajA 
cases characterised by weU-marked narnctidimi^ 
ties; nearly two-thirds of them am mriiveahf 
and are mostly annuals. TlkUre ate 19 jceniera maA'^ 
species. Many genera are eohimoii|y onlt^mted In' <Mnr 
gardens, ns Papaver, Jrgemonfa 
Btemon, and EaehaohoUtia, The m'^tor-ls rsflAMBlMa 
for its enlarged hollow thalamns, from whflrit'lftidxndyz 
separates by transverse dehieoMoeitSjjllth 
conical cap, resembling the Mtiagitil^lieisf A W 
(flee Papatbb.) 

pABATAOBJie, pM-aF*M-e,in Bot„4he 4^ |fa * w a m .,' 
a eat ord. of J^^ledonet, flolwMarm. 

Trees or ebrubs, sometmiaB with aw' Bom Jhllby teieo. 
Leaves akemate, on long atattm, teM. Pmef# uni* 
sexual. Calyx inferior, 94i>ot|HA ChtoUa 

monopetalous. witbout soalgkln.Hiaflsilill .flowm 
S-lobed. Thh bamn flower hXA'a fSaw ibttkfiiBbiMrtoia 
on the otwoUa. The fsriiis a l*^ed 

superior ovary, with 8«4t parietal, fbidfe 

■ueeulemt or diabiscent. Sa e o s nnmerone, swwtthkimh 
with radHe towards the httttfa, ^ThsoEW'mW'B^geiiete 
andUfiapeM, oativea of Sphlh AomM 9ii4of the 
wanner parts of the Old Wjorld*'’' ' 

faot«ridfKM& aciM ^wagsCaXil# aubri^^ 
writing or pfiate^«m>wiih fkdb JiAwafy ramote 

.h ^ V ^ .t ’ 





middle of tin pa^nifli, »ii4[ 

and dofid toi^tudr on a mi 

wstef, MdjweMore w«a i ^ 

ofhoum^ 

nrhioh requited other . „ 

poliehioif with * omooth etoM on o , 

gl«M, M .tboo drjiog w t)m|ii&. the eyi, 

paper from Abtone metier Mdiipad .to ja palp in water 
■eema to have been diaeoferaanHf tba^ineBe as early 
as 95 a.'p. In the time ot Confaoiati the Chiaoaa 
papetwaa iiiadfriM)m the ibnpf l^rlr ct the hambru). 
The; afterwarda loade itf^diB..,eotfoa and lineo rugs, 
and a ooareo yellow ecyrlt |r<M nce*atraw. Several 
kioda of thia Ghineta pdpo^ exhibit areat akill and 
iogemiity in their manaflatarej and are applied 
with mndt tdrafitage to tarious purpuaea. One kind 
eepecially U partioularly celebrated for allbrduig 
tho oleareot and moat delicate impreeaiuns from 
ooppeNpUtea, wbiob are gooerally termed India 
prooft, Tho delioate and fragile eubslanoe, intpro- 
perly called rive^papert consieta of tho inner mem- 
urane of the bread-fruit tree. The exact time when 
the manufacture of paper was first introduced iuto 
Surope aeema to be a matter of oonsiderable uncer- 
tainty. It would appear that tho Arabians, tii the 7th 
century, had discorered, ur learned from tho Chinese, 
the art of maluog paper from cotton ; and they seem 
to have carried the art into Spain, whero they not only 
made paper from cotton, but from linen and hemp 
also. In England, the first pupor manufacturer seems 
to bare been a person called Tate, who had a mill at 
Hertford early in tho 10th century. Another mill was 
established in.lSSS, at Gartford, iu Kent, by John Sph 
man, for which he was afterwards knighted by Queen 
Elisabeth, who also granted him a license ^ for the 
aole gathering, for tenyears, of all rugs, &c., necessary 
for tne making of such paper.** Up to that time our 
principal aimpnaa of paper had boon from Fraucu and 
Uollaud. The making of paper progressed very little 
till 1713, when Thomas Watson, a statiouor, introduced 
aomc foreign improvements which gave an iuipulae to 
tho maoufooture. Tho heavy duty, however, retarded 


stniHiiy an ouicorin «.uo noub iuiJii-in., 
veiling in the auite of tho British ambassador iu Hoi 
laud, where tba best papers were thou made, acquired 
tho information whif^ enabled bim to eifvet great ini- 
provoments in the manuracture of paper. Any fibrous 
eubslanoe may be used in tbe making of paper. In a 
b^k written by a German (M. SebaiTera), us early as 
1771, there wra sixty specimens of paper made from 
diflhrant matariiMa. Amongst the substances used arc 
•the barHof wUh^w, l>eeoh. aspen, hawthorn, lime, 
nadmolbanyi the down of the asclepioa, the catkins 
of black poptsTf and the tendrils of the vine ; the slaiks 
of the aettw, mugwort, tbistlo, bryony, clematis, and 
Blfi oablMgjD-BtaJks, fir-cones, moss, potatoes, wnod- 
abavlnga and aawdust. Paper nas alto been made from 
atravr, rioe, boprbine, Uquorioo-root, the stalks of 
the mauOW,aod the husks of Indian corn. In papor- 
makiogr ike combination of flexible fibres by which the 
paper la p^va'ad, depends on} the minute dinsion of 
the ilbraa aad their subseqneut cohesion, lii making 
paper horn liium aad cotton rags, these materials are 
first sorted eiiii**into email pieces. Thia is nriuci - 1 
paUy done by women, each of whom is provided with | 
n Urge knifis to cot tb« rags. When cut, the rags are 
thrown into five' or tix eompartments in a large chest, 
according to their quaiitips* The finest linen rags are 

used for the best writing-paper ; but cotton, as well as 

linen rags, am used for unnting-paper. In the next 
process wm mgs are washed, and afterwards bleached 

by the action of chlorine, eit'oer as agaa or in the fm 

« l bleaehingitpowder iehlorida of lime). The washed 

aes am then eut^eoted to the action of a rcvolriog 

caller, the suriace of whibb iafimish^ with a num- 

ber of sharp ieetli or oat«M»MMm^,aaga act against 
other cutters plsgad beneatb.tbd<ywAee. tor sevei^ 

hours the rags cm kept nmAhtfal ^wrater ai^ s^- 

jected to the settom of these they are divided 
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{This wiraoloth is gm^erally wofM-KAloomi 

beautifinlicaitipn of' virgu, psmiea by >hnn onaiapqg'. 
thus madi^ first^calltd atteotion to thu improvemenl*. > 
Bofofe that, all pa}>er had wsre-mofFhs upM tt. The 
decth is a thin ftame or wood which fits ma ttm 
mouldy and is used to rotsin the it Is 

called, on the mould, and also to umttine sheet. TbO 
workman iuclines tlie mould, with the deckle on it, 
a little towards hiun and dips it in the vat eontsmiing 
the stuff, and lifis it up again horiSontally. Hf ms 
shakes it to distribute tlm stuff regularly^ Olid 1h« 
water drains off through Ibe wiro-cloth. Xaytuff the 
mould on the idgoof theC vat, he fhCh takes cm >the 
deckle and a)iplies it to another mould. AnothOK work* 
niuu, colled a courher, takes up the mould after it bai 
been alkinod to drain for a few minutos, and dsposfts 
tho layer of pulp upon a felt, or piece of WooUen elotli. 
TJiiis the two workmen go ou tul they have pro4nded 
u fllo of alieots called apott, and ooutuiuing six or ^ht 
quires. These sheets, together with their felts* afh thatt 
placed iu tho vat-prena, and Subjeotod tastroifg aresMteSs 
ill order to rid them of tuperiluous water and to,glir 0 
solidity 'and firmness to tho paper. After this* the ulta 
arc removed, tho sheets pressed (by themselves and 
hung up iu the dryiiig room five or six togother. The 
next process is finishing. Writme«paper Is dipnad in 
sisc, pressed, and hung up in thaanin|(»room. rriut* 
tng paper is sized lu the pulp. AtW drying* a hiWffe 
pile oi paper is made aud pressed wifl| great Tcgee.^ It 
IS then tukon down, sheet by slieet, hid made into a 
Iresh pile, which is agaiu pressed. thia Operation, 
which i.s called partinff, tho slieetg'ai’e rendered veiv 
fiat and sinuolh. For the best pdj|ler tbie proeest tt 
ropoated two or three times. The papirie'thenoountwII 
into quires, and packed up into reame. The slow and 
difllcult process of making separate of-ptnier by 
hand ha*! boon greatly suricrseded 'by the initmdueiioii 
of machinery at the close of last dhntiiry. H. Bobert^- 
a workman in the oiuploy of M. at ApapermijU 

in Franco, invonted a machino fior mifring ooutinuoua 
paper. In 1801, tht> invention WM mUMUced into 
England by M. Uiclot, and thrhw yisars afterward 
cam.'^ into successful operation at gr gnpor-mill in Hert- 
fordshire. From that period, machinery for pmmv 
niauufacluro rapidly improved. The paper-mnobilMV 
as a general rule, la constructed in sudi a manner aa 
to imitate, and iu some respects improve, (haprooeaaM 
osed ID making paper bf baud. Its dbief advafihm. 
however, arc, that paper can be mfdu of anyM^ucai: 
size unu witii great rapidity. Frqm the vat tnapuly if 
made to Uow into a wire frame oi^ si^r, wkidh moves 
rapidly up and down, so as to hold back any foots lafT 
unsuitable subetaiiccs. The strained pulp tuea passes 
over a ledge iu a regular and uniform Stream, iioirtng: 
upon an cniilcss web of wire gauso which prsfs&ts an 
uuiutcrrupted surface several feet iu Isqgtb, The 
movcnivnt of the web is so regulated si tO'daformlllW 
the thickness of the paper; whuoto the efiOTdwfo« 
shaking motion from side to bim it given, ifhi^ not 
only selves to spread the pulp evenly, but also assistg 
indraiuing the superflimus m^af lhrouj|ll,l9}t 
gause. The pulp, by this msittv tol^dBMh w 
vances, and belore it leaves tha wsih.ls' pressad W.h 
roller coverM with felt ; It is then ta|m fip bys'eii; 
less web of felt, iurming an indiiaad plgim. Alilrthitit 
is seized by a pair of rollers, hetwean whild|itisprMjiedV 
then passing up another iiioUned pmS ot n|t, i|' it 
again pressed between rollers, 
verted into paper, and by pasiifig Ul e>erlfo knrfdoe 

of aevaral smooth cylinders, beitsd fo 

tepfierea diy and smooth., Feoan tfoi jpimhfis fo: is 
wound CO a reel, diy and smqefo, " " “ ‘ 

mri off for usa. In the Uaproved y ' 
is introdoei^ upon the wire ,wob 

machinety, and delivered iu the alMe i^.ptfoet plM 

at the other end iu the space of three m foiir AfimNil 
Among the BngUahpapaiMfolMrs who hat# ifoMfiMAfi' 
vilam fopcofemepti ha paper-ouMldaet^ 
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nentfoned Barrett, HoUhijfirorth, Ibotaon^ Twlot^ 
and Wilki. Blaanfutorad paper, independent^ of 
the rarioai kinda, each ae olottin(r*paptf^ flltenM. 
paper, and Uie like, nay be diridra into ^ree difie- 


rent oiaMoe ; ttamelr. wntinp, printing, and wrapping. 
Writing-paper ia dmaed into five ohwiefl,— eream wore, 
tcAIow wore, bine wore, ereaai laid and bine laid. 
Printing-paper if of two kinda,— laid and wove ; and 
tiMre are ibnr kinda ofwmpnhig-paper,— blae,pnrplo, 
brown, and whited-brown. In a work by Mr. R. Uer- 
afog, the diffbrent aiaea and naioes of writing, drawing, 
pfiatfaig, and wrapping papem are arranged in ‘two 
mspa, according to tfaeir flnenesa or coaraeneBa. The 
foUowing table abowa the principal names and sizes of 
fine papers i— 


Poolaoap 

Post 

Copy 

Irfurge Post ... 
ICediiim Post 


Pouble Crown . 
Demy 


Medium 


Boyal 
Pnntlng I 
Saper-Ro: 
Printing 
Imperial.. 
Elmhant 

Atlas 

Columbia 


■Iloyal 


16 

by 

124 

17 


134 

18$ 

•» 

164 

20 

$t 

16 

20| 

$t 

164 

23 

It 

18 

23 

•1 

134 


•• 

134 

27 

It 

17 

30 

II 

25 

801 

II 

10 

.SO 

If 

20 

20 

ft 

164 

22| 

II 

17 $ 

22 

|i 

174 

23 

It 

184 

24 

II 

10 

25 

ft 

20 

27 

If 

10 

27 

II 

21 

30 

II 

22 

28 

it 

23 

31 

ft 

26 

344 

ft 

234 

•10 

It 

26$ 

63 

ft 

31 


Antiquarian 

Tha coarser papers are similarly claasided. 

There are many varieties in paper-making. Laee- 
paptr, as it ia called, is mneb need in making orna- 
mental work for Ihiit-baakets, bnuquetB, lanip-ahades, 
print-borders, valentines, &c. Plain Borfaco-coloured 
papers are auo mneb used by bookbinders, printere, 
Duttonmakers, eonfeotioners, &o. Gilt, silvered, and 
oolonred papers are also largely produoed. Of late 
jeara great ingenuity baa been directed towards the 
manofaetnre oi paper oollars, ahirt-fronta, wristbands, 
and even bate and ladiee* bonnets. These flimsy imita- 
tions seem, however, to hove gained what they deserved, i 
■••the stamp of vulgarity.— Ure's Dictionary of\ 
drlit Jlfonq/hcfaiWf, and Mines, and The Varietiet and 
Jtdatinn Vaiiuit qf Paper, by Richard Herring. 

Pirn-BairazirGs.— Coloured papers were iirat used 
to onuunent the walla of rooms by the Rnglish, who 
copied the art from the Chinese, mnougst whom it has 
been praotiied from time iipmemoriai. In the first 
petloa of their manufaettire paper-hangings wore co- 
loured, f.s„ a peoe of pasteboard having variously 
Bgnred spa^ out opt of it, was laid on the paper, 
and waterwoolours wste then smeared over its upper 
snrfsee with a brush. The forms of the spaces were, 
of oonrsB, coloured on the paper ; and by repeating 
the operation it could be made to bear a pattern of 
any form and variety of colour. In printing paper- 
hani{ingt at the present day, however, processes simi- 
lar to those nsed by the calfco-printer are employed. 

PiPSB Movnr. (See Bamr, Bakkihq.) 

Paraa Taanai iBP Durr.— ^le doty on paper until 
tile year 1837, was oharged in two clasMs; that made 
out of old tarred rope was considered as seoond-dasa 
paper, and paid adoty of 1^. perpound ; paper made 
from any oimer material waaeonsidered first em, and 
^ ponnd. This distinction was 

atoned m 1837 , and the dutyfon iiX kinds of paper was 
filed at Hi. par pound. lnl887aod the twp following 
yem the quantity of paper manufaeturad in GreS 

quantity about one-twel(Ui waa eiportad, and the rest 
wwiQiAed at‘hom«» The head-quarter* of tiia paper 


Papiltoicilde* 


manufeeture aroin Kent} the places next in importanoa 
are Hertfordehiro andtha neighbouring oeonttes, Laa» 
oashire, and Hevoushire. The ehieffpimer-maldng lo> 
ealitlea in Sootiand wein Lanark, Midlothian, and Aber# 
deen. Within the last few years, tha abolitioB of tha 
paper-duty gave rise to eonsidenUa disonssion inpar^ 
tiament. In 1860, Mr. Gladstone, as chaaocUor or the 
Ezebequer, moved the abolition of the duty, inoon* 
neotion with an eztenaive financial aeheme, which in- 
oloded a oommeroial treaty with France, Ac. Gniebill 
waa passed by the House of Oonunons but rejected by 
the House of Lords. The only roeult at the time was 
the reduction of the duty on foreign paper from 2kd. 
per pound with 6 per cent, additional, to l^d. per 
pound with 5 per cent, additional. The duty was totally 
abolished in Jane, 1861, by the statute 24 Viet. c. 20. 

Firna Macn£,p/bi'-s-aisidik-ai, literally, moistened 
paper, is the French term applied to a preparation of 
paper of which many articles are made, both in Bug* 
land and on the oontinent. Papier machi is made in 
two different ways. In the first it isformed by pasting 
different layers or thioknesses of paper togetner, and 
in the second, by grinding the aubstaDce of the paper 
into a pulp and pressing it into moulds. Trays, mUl- 
boards, and other artiolsB which require a flat aurfaoe, 
are made by the -Irst plan: the paper, after being 
glued together, i'* bjeoted to so great a power, that 
the different 8tr»<‘u Become as one, after whioh it is 
polished by mean'll of,— first, a coating of lamp-ldaek 
and size, and then the application of a peouliar 
varnish formed of turpentine boiled down until it 
becomes block, and mixed with powdered amber. 
The second, or pulp process, of this manufacture, it 
adopted for mouldings, ornaments to ceilings, and 
other things for whioh that formed on the first prin> 
ciple would be unfit. The pulp is composed of oattings 
of ooarso paper boiled in water and beaten in a mor- 
tar till the mass assumes the consistence of paste^ 
when it is boiled in size or gum-arabic to give it con- 
sistency. After tliis, it is poured into the moulds^ 
and a coanter-roonld is employed so at to mske the 
cast merely a orust or eheil, as in plsater and compo- 
sition ornaments. It is recorded that a novel use nse 
been made of papier-macbd, as a ebureh haabMn bnilt 
entirely of the article in Norway, capable of holding 
nearly a thousand persons. The papier-maohd. it is 
said, waa made waterproof, and also fire-proof, by an 
application of vitriol-water and lime slaked with whey 
and white of egg, Papier-maoh^ is now generally used 
for ornamental purposes instead of plaster or compo- 
sites, as it is adapted for obtaining oaats of nearly 
every subject.— Rer. Sngliek Cyctopadia, 
PaFiLioHAOxm, pd-pil^yo-naV^ee^e (Lat; piqpUio, m 
butterfly, from the resemblance whidi the flowers 
bear to this inseet), in Bot., a sub-ord. of the large and 
important nat. ord. LiGXJiiiirosji iwhit^ tee), 
pAriLXOirxna, pd-ptl’yo*ni'’de (Lat^ papUio, *- but- 
terfly), a gen. and fam. of lapidopwous inseetsi 
belonging to the section of the class termed Dim 
uma. This family is the only one whioh, in the ex- 
terior margin of the inferior winga, does not present 
a rigid scaly appendage, or bridl^ for retainiiig the 
two superior ones. These latter, and even the fiGinner« 
most frequently are raised perpendicularly when the 
insect is at rest. The antennss are sometimes termi* 
nated by a globuliform inflation or little riub, and are 
sometimes almost of equal tiiiokness throoghonti or 
oven more slender, and form a hobited point at the ex- 
tremity. AeoorduifrtoGavier,thopapiMe»stprpperlyse 
called, or those belongiDg to the teaman divmion of 
the Sguifee, are oonneoM by ope extremity of the 
genua with the mottled Danaidea* and by tne other 
with the I*amassii. From the latter we pau to Thaia^ 
and thenoe to Pearia. The preeeding Hanaides eon- 
Beet thamselves with the Hefieonii. From tins it fol- 
lows that we ahoold bqgio tiie seriss of the dinmM 
Lepidoptera with the Tetrapoda^ snob as Batyms. 
vonia, Morohp, and Hymphalis, in order to reach the 
Helioonil throiu^Arg^nis and OetlMria. TbeDiur^ 
nsB would be dlvided^in into Cwo/fmat teetiona,— 
those whose elraalida are snspenaea vertieaUy, m 
simi^ attaohed ij the estremily of the tall, ana those 
where they are aoranhr fixed bp that extremity, bot 
also by a tilken beafftnRpnadinf tbe body likeqcling. 
The first are tetn^pedeqai e9BSfqiifliiti|y« um t 
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«boald b«gia with thote of whieh thai ettcorpillMi aco 

Bmked or nearly eo, and generally bifid at tin poelarior 

axtremity | and then we ehoold work np to tlm that 

are epinooi. The greater Tarietf of t^ Pa^Uenidm 
are tr^cal ; and hot one has been found in England 
—the Papilio Maekaon, {Ste BoXTUlViX.) 

PansT, jltal. papot Pop«)« atenn whieh baa 

long been used in Bngland to oenota a follower of the 
Boman Catholic Church. 

FAPPin, pip’-puM (Gr. pappot, old man or grand* 
fhtfaer,— henee a snlMtanee reeemhling grey haue), a 
term opplied in Hot. to the calyx of (hmpatUa, It 
generally exists in the mdimentary stage of a cap or 
apparently membranons coronet. In some plante it is 
formed of slender hairs, (dee 4ion>T.) 

PtmoB, pd-pi'-rae (Lat.), in Bot., a gen. of the 
net. ord. CJtweroeew, the Sed^s. JP. aniiquomm, the 
bulrush of the Nile, is celebrated on aeconnt of the 
soft cellular substanoe in the interior of ita stems har* 
ing been in common uae by the ancients for making a 
kind of paper. The uees of the papyrus were not con» 
fined to the making of paper alone, but it was also 
used for making saiUcloth, cordage, and wearing appa- 
rel. At the present day it is still used for some of 
these purposes. In Abyssinia boats are also made by 
weaving the stems closely together, and oovorine them 
with a sort of resinous matter. The roots are also em- 
ployed for fuel. Its most ancient and important nse, 
however, was for the minufacture of paper. (See Px- 
PJKB, PxpBB Mxvpfactcbk.) P. sicttfa, a Sicilian 
'TOeoies, had likewise been employed for making paper. 
JP. eorpmboetta is extensively used in India for the ma- 
nufacture of the celebrated Indian matting. 

PxBABLB, pdr'-d-M (from the Creek paraballo, I com- 
pare), an allegorical representation of something real 
or apparent in life, from which amoral is drawn for in- 
etruotioQ. In Ubet. the word simply means a com- 
parison ; but it has gained, by onstom, a particular 
meaning. ^In the parables of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, for instance, we find a moral or religious truth 
conveyed by the recital of short isles, in which we find 
the objects of hidden seuso represented distinctly by 
parallel types in the external narrative, so as uot to be 
mistaken. Amongst German authors, Herder and 
Krummocher have especially distinguished themselves 
by parable-writing ; but nowhere do wo find such simi- 
les drawn and truth conveyed by typical objects us in 
the Scriptures. 

Fababola. (Nse Coktc SBCTXOire.) 

Pabacbuts, pdr~a’thute* (Gr. para, ogainst; Fr. 
cAufs, fall), an instrument made of silk, and shaped 
like an umbrella, by means of which aeronauts enn 
descend from a balloon at a great height down to the 
earth in safety. Blanchard made the first successruJ 
attempt at deeoent with a parachute, and other aero- 
nauts imve tried it after him ; but it is so perilous that 
few have ventured in it with safety. Oarnerin invented 
a peculiar form of parachute, but it does not appear to 
have been much adopted. 

Fabasiow, pdf'-a-dtw ( Gr. pmradeigma, an example), 
in Oram., means the example of a verb conjugated in 
the vocal moods, tenses, and penuns. lu Bhct., how- 
ever, it means a representation or illustration, as a 
fhrble or parable. Amongst early writers of theology, 
those were termed Pan^igmaHce who wrote tho lives 
of religious persons as examples of Christian holiness 
for the people at lane* 

Fabadisb, pdr^-d-mse, a word generally applied to the 
garden of Eden, in which onr first parents dwelt, ^e 
name is of oriental origin, and denotea tho parks and 
pleasare-groands of tho Persian monarchs, according 
to Xenophon. The term is also applied to the future 
atate of eternal bliss, and is synonymous with heaven. 

V±Mkmtr, pJir*’af-feeH, in Chem., a waxy subetanca 
•obtained by tne distillation, at a low temperatorek of 
coal-tar, peat, petsoleum, and other bodies of a ^ 

natnro. its mostabondantsonroeis, however, Bog-i 
head coal, from which it is now extracted in enormoos ' 
qnaatltiea for the mannlMtare of candles, which ere 
superior in every Vay to thoaemade of the fineet wax 
or the finest steano aoid. It is a white, herd, tranaln- 
oent tmdy, mritiiig at 11(F, bamlng witha lnri|^ white 
fiame. it is insoinble in water, but ia readily dissolved 
by alcohol and ethar. It is nnaoted on by the stremgest 
auneral aoidB, ehlorme, orthealkaliMi MoooitiiuMM^ 


BmJyiii 


from iNiraasrilbiis, without affinity. Eromfigng^afBa 
compounds with any known substenca, its atsonHseofiV 
stftutioa cannot be- deternnaedi it eontalne, howeviik 
a«ai atomic wppoftioBa of carbon and ludrogen, 
TABAvnBQxLfln Mannf.— thainnnmmflblavamtiet 
ofbarning oils sold nnder thla nama. oonalst of a aiir 
ture of mora or less volatila hydrooorbon oils eontauk* 
ing paraffin in solution. They ate obtsioed from the 
crude coal oils by distillation, and often contain by* 
drooarboni whieh are volatila at oomparatite^ Uff 
temperatures. Booh oil| are utterly unfit for usa^ pelfig 
dangerous in the extreme. Crooe coal oils oonMIu 
hydrocarbons that are volatile at temperatures yary* 
ing from 8(F to 600P. By earefUl fractional dlstlUa* 
tion, they are separated into machinery oil and buitdog 
oil, which ahooid be again distilled by steam at a low 
temperature to insure the separation of ita dangicimily’ 
volatile oonstitnenta. It is the neglect of toil laat 
operation that baa caused such lamentable aoddsntl 
through the nse of these otherwise valuable produota. 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, an eminent anthorify on wa 
subject, recommends purehaesrs of these oila to tmt 
them by pouring# few drops on a board and apriylag 
a liuhted match. If tho oil lights readily and oonlinnei 
to bum, it ia unfit for use. If it eeases to bum oa aoou 
as the match is withdrawn, it may be considered oafb. 
The lighter oils, so mischievona when allowed to remain 
with the oils used for burning, form, when eareftilly 
separated, an exeellent substitute for turpentine, ana 
the very lightest are said to act at valuable amesthatiei. 
{Sea PXTBOLBUX.) 

Pabaobapu, par'-H-ortif (Gr. para, by the aide 
and grapho, I write), in modem orthography lignflles 
a small subdivision of aconueoted dlacourse. Tare> 
graphs are generally diatingnished by a break in the 
lines, or sometimes by the sign ' 

Paballax, piir*-&UUik§ (Gr. parolkuis, aberritioii), 
a term used in Astron., signifringthe change ofj^eui 
a heavenly body in oonsequence of being viewsia finun 
difiTerent points. The difference between the idaoe of 
u oelestial body as seen from the surface and from the 
centre of the earth at the same instant is oallad the 
diurnal parallax, Tho change of place in e oelestial 
body in consequence of being viewso from the opposite 

extremities of tho earth’s orbit is called the annual 

parallax. It is from tho parallax In the abstract that 

we derive all our knowledge of the distance and xnag* 

nitude of the bodice which are visilfie in the heavens. 

The determination of the annual parallax of the atari 

attracted the atteotion of aetronomers upon the reato- 

ration of the true system of the nniverse Oopernious. 

Paralysis, or Falst, pos^dl'-i-sk (w. perofasis, 
relaxation), in Med., is the loss of the natuval power 
of sensation or. motior jin any port of the body. It ia 
owing to some diseased condition of the narvona 

system, cither of the brain or spinal cord, or of the 

nerves. 1 f the serves of Bonsation or their centres be 

affected, tbe.*o will be loss of sensation ; if of motion, 

then loss of motion ; to the latter of which the term 

paralysis is by some cxelnsiTely applied. Bach of these 

kinds may again bo general or i^rtial, or may have 
various degrees of sovority. It may afleot onfy one 
nerve or muscle, or it may afihot a number. The most 

niual form ia when one side or half of the bod^ Is de» 

prived of sensation or motion, ' * * * ’ * 


tion, or both, eaUad hsai#kls« 

tha lowar part of the body ia 

)r retains both aeaaatfam and 


gia ; panmkleaia is when 

paralyzed while the upper i 

motion ; and general paralyeia Ja when the loas of ner- 

vous power extends over nearly erery part of the body. 
In hemipblegia, the seat of the diseMe is one ride of 

the brain, usually that opposite to the affeeted alda of 
the body | in paraphlegia. the lerioa is wUhin thesnlnal 
cord ; aud when more limited in extenk the i 
ueualiy arises from someabnormtl state of a i 
nerve. Paralysis frequently foUowsa 
and this nsnal^ in ita most severe anl __ 

The prognosis most be looked ones extremely luifii* 

Tomable when the ottedk is Hidden, the pnalysia ex» 

tensive and com^^ and the lopsof cenarionsBeaB 

protcactod; while, on the otimr hand, whan A* paia- 
l/tk tte.]* non «mm. tolMM 

perafrsia, are vartow iiqurise and diseaasi cv the tin 

or^illll envd f ma tenmniWj fnttflUl jp- 
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Parapet Parent and Child 

iariM, &o. Wban paralyais takea place without any hitanta of Fergamua be|pm to manufacture parchment 
previoua apoplectic attack, the premomtory aymptoma as a aubatitute ; and tbeir library wna formed of manu* 
are a generHl torpor or lassitude, occasional giddiness, scripts chiefly written oa this material ; whence it was 
or a sense ofL weight and pain in the bead, and loss of known among the Romans as Tergamtna^ from which 
memo^, it is the result of injury of the spinal word the term parchment is supposed to have ba*u 

cord, toon, of course, the paralysiscakes place instantly, derived. The ancient Hebrews were In the habit or 
Paraplilegia someliraea lasts for many years without writing on the skins of animals as early as the reign of 
oreatV interfering with any fnuclion except locnmo* King Pavid. Herodotus relatea that the lonians, from 
non ; but when it occurs during fevers and advances the earliest period, wrote upon the skins of shem and 
rapidly, it is of very sinister augury, especially if it goats from which the hair had been scraped ofi. At 
involve the spliinotor musolcM of the autia and bladder, the present day paachment ia much used for charters 
Sometimes there is a gradual loss of power in the and other writings for which great durability is dc« 
mnsele or miiseleH aflected ; and in many cusea the lom sirable. 

ofpower is preceded by sovoro pains in tho part, cramps, J^akdok, par^-don (Fr. pardonner)^ in Law, is de> 
a sense of nurabueas or tingling, and a curioua feeling flood to bo an act of grace, which, proceeding from 
of coldness. Paralysis is not a disease of it soil*, but tho power intrusted with the execution of the laws, 
only a sign of some disorder of the nervous system, exempts the individual on whom it is bestowed iVom 
probably at a distance from the parts aflbcled. In the punishment wliich the law inflicts for a crime which 
each case, therefore, the cause of the disorder is to ho ho has committed." As used in tho canon law, it 
investigated, iiud tho modo of treatmeui principally extends beyond the aflairs of this world, being an in- 
directed to its removal. In very many oases, however, dnlgence granted by the pope to supposed penitents, 
little can be done cither in the way of cure or of ailevi* for remission of tho pains of purgatory, which they 
ation. Where, as in many cases, it fs owing to a do* have merited for tho punishment of tbeir sins. Pardon 
ranged state of the general health, uttcMitioii should, in is not an act of justice, but of grace. It necessarily 
the flrst iiiBtnnee, be diroetod to the best means of re< implies guilt, ant' forgiveness mtist of coarse como 
establishing tins. With this view, the bowels should trom tlio one a’ is injured, and that in all states is 
be kept gently open, and light nourishing diet pre* tho sovereign. J effect of a pardon is to make tho 
scribed; and tonic bitters, with, in sumo unses, Hniall oiTendor u now n lu (novTte homo), to acquit him of ail 
doseanf some preparation of iron, have heen found uac« cfirpnrai penalties and forfeitures annexed to the 
ful. Beyond this, regard must be hud to tho age and otT'onpc, and not so much to restore hia lormer as to 
condition of the patient. If young aud of full habit, give bun new credit and capacity. The statute 27 
blooding should be had reenurao to, tuore particularly Henry VIll. c. 21, vested in tho Icing tho sole power 
if tho head bo much nlfoctod, and this followed l>y pur* to ])urdnii or remit any treasousor felonies whatsoever* 

g aiivoB. Tho quantity of blood drawn ahovild always Tlie crown can pardon in all coses which concern 
e regulated by tho strength of tho patient and the itself, or which it prosecutes for tho public, except the 
degree in wliieu tho syiuptonis approncdi to those of uflenco of coinmitting a man to prison out of th» 
apoplexy. Ifthe patient be feeble und debilitated, tho realm, which, by the llaheas Corpus Act (31 Car. II, 
treatment should bo eonfined to inirgiitives; und in c. 2), is nmdo a prirniiiDiro "incapable of any pardon 
both oases elmnilnnts, both external and internal, iis Irom the crow n.*' Nor can the iTowtt pardon where 
blisters, hot turpiM.tino liniments, or dectriedy. In pnvato justice is priucipally concerned in the pro- 
weakly habits warm bathing is sometimes found useful. Hecutiim of offenders. A pardon may be mad& 
FiuJlfbt, (Itai. pnmprfio, from tho Greek conditional, 

para, against, and a breast ), in Fort., a defence Tahknt awd Guild, pa/r'^enf.— Based on nature^ 
or soroon on the extreme of a ruinpart or other work, (he law recognizes certain rights and duties ns subsist- 
eerving to cover the soldiers and guns from the enemy's ing between parents and children. The flrst great 
fire. The improvemouts in rifled guns, and the results duty of parents towards their children is to provide 
of the present war in America (ISCd), render the sub* for their nuiintenaiice ; and the statute law has made 
ject of the strength of stone fortresses one of consider- it compulsory ou all ])Rrcnts, whose circumstanocs 
able doubt. As n general rule, however, the parapet enable them to do so, to provide a maintenance for 
Bhould bo eighteen or twenty feet thick, aud seven or their children, of whatever ago, when in poverty, and 
eight feet high, when the onemv has no command above unable, through infaney, disease, or accident, to sup- 
tho battery ; otherwise, it should be raised high euougli jmrt themselves. But *on)y in such cases is the obliga- 
to xover the men. Its length depends on the number tioii binding, and then only as regards necessaries; for 
of guns emploved in tho battery. In Arch., tho parapet no parent rs obliged to maintain idle and lasy children 
is a low or hreast-high wall, raised ou the brinks of m case and indolence. The poor-law compels the 
platform roofs, terraces, bridges, quays, &c., in order father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, of 
to serve as a stay and preveut accidents. poor persons not able to work, to maintatn them at 

Pabavu, para, near, and opfo, I touchl, their own charges, if of sufficient ability; and if a 

it a partiouiar character, knot, or ffounsb, which people p-irent runs away and leaves his children, the chnrch- 
habituate themselves to make always in the same man- wardens and overseers of tho parish shall, upon ob- 
ver at the end of their uame, to prevent their aigna- t.uning tin order of tho magistrates foy thepurposev 
turaa from being counterfeited. Sonietinies the paraph seize hia rents, goods, and chattels, and dispose of 
is placed by itself, instead of a signature. The paraph them towards their relief. The next duty of parenta 
of the kings of France in former times used to be a towards their children is protection, a duty rather per- 
grate, which the seoretarios always placed before tbeir mitred than enjoined bylaw. A yiaront may maintain 
own in all letters, Ao. The term is seldom used except and npbold his children in their lawful suits without 
in reference to law and diplomacy, being guilty of the legal crime of maintaining qnorrels* 

Pabchubnt, parteh!*ment,'^ term given to the skins A father is, generally speaking, guardian to his infant 
of aheep and goats prepared and rendered fit for children ; aud though this right ceases in some in- 
writiog upon. This is done by steeping the skins in stances and for some purposes at fourteen, he isalwajO' 
pits impregnated with lime, stretching them upon entitled, iu his parental capacity, to the control of 
ftameSf and reducing them by scraping and paring their persons until the age of twenty-one. The last 
witii sharp instrumeuts. Fulverixcd chalk is rubbed duty of parents to tbeir children is that of giving them i 
, on with a pumice-stone, which smooths and softens the an education suitable to their station in life, which is 
skin, and improvos the colour. After being reduced rather a moral than a legal duty, A father may oor- 
to half its original thickness, it is smoothed and dried rect bis infant child in a reasonable manner, for this is 
for use. Yellum, a similar substance, is made from for the benefit of his edocation ; and hia consent to 
the skint of young calves, Hext to papyrus, the skins the marriiigo of his child, if under age, is also re- 
of aulme l* in the form of parchment formed the most quired. The mother has no legal power over the child 
extensive substance for writing upon among the during thn father's lifetime (except that by 2 A 3 Tict. 
aaoieuts. About 200 B.O., when Bumenes or Attalus c. 54, the lord chancellor or master' of the Rolls may, 
was desirous to found a library at Fergamus that upon the mother's petition, mdke an order ou too 
ahonld rival, if not excel, that at Alexandria, the king father to deliver to her the onstody of a child within 
of Egypt at the time, being jealouB, prohibited the seven years of age. After the father’s death, she ia 
exportation of papyrus. Ou account, the inha> entitled to the custody of Uie infant until twenty-one* ^ 
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The father may delef^ace part of his parental aathoii^ 
during his life to the tutor or Bchoolnuuter of hie eUUo, 
who is thou in toco parentitf and has such a power of 
the parent eommitted to us charge— vis., that of 
restraint nud correction— as may tie necessary to 
answer the pnr(Kt8es for which he is employed. The 
dnties of ehijelren to their parents are sauniission and 
obedience during minority, and honour and rerereuoe 
ever after. Those who nave sustained and educated 
their otlspring are entitled in return to be supported 
by that offspring, in caso they stand in need of assist* 
ance. The misbehaviour of the parent does not relieve 
a son of hiA duty ; for he is eaually bound to mam* 
tain and provide lor a wicked and unnatural progenitor 
as for one who has shown the greatest tenderness and 
parental duty, and is equally justifiable in defending 
the person or maintainiug the cause or suit of a bad 
parent as of s good one. 

I*\RrvTiiK9is, pAf-en'-ihe-BiB (Qr.pnra, near, and 
tithemi, I place), a sentence, or certain words inserted 
in a sentence, having no grammatical conneetion with 
the words which precede or follow, but sening to ex* 
plain or qualify the nienning of tlie principal sentence. 
A parentiiolical form of writing was much more coin* 
mou aruong HiKMonl Riithora than among moderti. A 

{ taren thesis is gcDorally included in hooked or curved 
iin’s, thus, |[ 1, or ( ). 

I'AttiiHLioV, jiitr’ha'.le-on (Gr. pora, near ; hclioit 
the sun), a mock sun, fri'qiicntly Keen in the polar 
circli', and ono of the tlnoat ol the luminous meteors of 
our atmosphere. It presents the nppeuraneo of halos 
and luminnuH area intersecting with uiatheniiitieal 
preeisioD, and studded with solar iimiges. In all dc* 
acriptions of this photioiuenon, it is to bo observed that 
there IS a remarkable regularity, although Oceasioiially 
some parts may be wntifciiig. The eirclea whieh most 
frequently appear are those which surround tho true 
aun, and that one which j^msses through his disc parallel 
with the horizon, lie.sides these, tangontal arcs are 
frequently observed. Occasionally sogoienls of verti- 
cal circles render the meteor morn coniplicated. Two 
appearances of parhelia are recorded by Aristtnle ; and 
Pliny mentions their occurrence at Uome. In Kiigliind 
tho phenomenon is said to have been wiliicssed m the 
year31<>, when, besides tho true sun, iour mock suns 
were visible. Holinslied records the iipijcarancc of one 
in llflO, remarking,— “ At length, when tho beholders 
had well wearied their n,>es in itUigent marking the 
manner of Ibis strange ‘aiipearance, the counterfeit 
autiue vanished awiiie." On tho I'iUhof I^farch, ]HIS, 
a parheluiii occurred which was visible in the s<uith of 
England and Guernsey. According to J)r. Tboiuas 
'Young, purliclifl, wiili their acconipunyiiig limiinnus 
circles and segnient«, depend on the combined reflec- 
tions of the solar ravs from the facets of aiiowy prisma 
floating in the atniosphere. When the snowy crystals 
are both prismatic and lamcUated, the rays suffer both 
refraction and reflection, and tbo result is a combina- 
tion of oxcentrio circles. The Pttrn-teicnc is a simi- 
lar phenomenon occurring at night when the moon is 
shining. 

PARiAn, (See Casts.) 

pASTSTAaxA, yd-rt-e-ftfi'-re-d (lAt. panes, a wall), 
in Hot,, a gen. ol the Settle urd., — Urttrtirc^. P. 
rtaltit is the wall-pellitory, by many regarded as a 
valuable diuretic and lithoutriptic. 

PABiyiBiUBT, pA-re-nai'-re-um (so named from pare- 
narif the name of one of the species in Guiana), in But., 
a gen. of the nat. ord. Xosaceof, sub*ord. CArycaia- 
laueat including several valuable fruit-trees, ex- 
eelium yields the fruit known in Sierra Leone under 
the name of the rough-skinned or grey plum. 

Pabk, park (Sax. pumie), a considerable space of 
pasture and vrood land, adjoining to, or surrounding, 
tho country residence of a man of wealth, devoted to 
purposes of recreation or enjoyment, but principally 
to the support of deer, cattle, and sheep. Originally 
parks were nothing more than portions ol fi irest scenery 
appropriated by toe lord of the soil for the exclusive 
use of animals <k the chase. At the present day, how- 
ever, the principal use of a park is to give grandeur 
and dignity to the mansion. On its extent and beauty, 
and ou the magnitude and architectural design of tlie 
house, obiefly depend the reputation and character 
of the residence. In London, public parks have long 


existed, and of late years have largely inoreSoed in 
number. Tliere is also manifest improvemenb in the 
manner in which the grounds are laid out. ifublio parks 
exist in or near many of the large towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. V 

Pabk or AsTiLtUBT, in Mil., a term applied to tKO 
whole train of artillery belonging to an nmiy or divisioA 
of troops. Inaction, the term more directly sispUiflea 
the place appointed by the general of an army to «!• 
ramp the train of artillery, with the apfiaratus. ammu- 
nition, &o., HS well as the battalion appointed for its 
service aud defence. • Htrict order and a convenient 
arrangement lor breukiug up, &o., are very important 
in a park of artillery. 

rABLTAULNT, parV-e-A-ment (Fr. parefennenf. fr.par* 
ler^ to apeak), is the name of the supreme legislature of 
Great Britain. The term ia cvidonlly of French origin, 
and was lirat applied to general asseinbliesoftheStetee 
under Louis Vll., about the middle of the 12th peu- 
tiiry. In England the term was not nsed till the reigu 
of Ueiiry 111. or Edward 1. The institution of par- 
liament, however is of a much earlier date | but its 
origin is lost m the remote ages of antiquity. It has 
commonly bi^en traced back to the free cuuucils of otir 
Buxon iinceHtors, winch existed under the names 
tho tau'hrl-ft/noth, or great council ; wirhel-gemote, or 
great meeting ; and mticna-ijemotet or asseniblv of 
wise men. Aa regards the nature of these institutions. 
Mr. Sharon Turner says, ‘Mhat after many years* 
eonsidoriitir>n oi tho question, he is inclined to believe 
that the Anglo-Saxon uiltemi-ffemoie very much re- 
sembled our preaeut pnrlianieni ui (he oidcrs and per- 
sons that eoinposcd it, and that the iiienibors who 
attended os ropresentatives were chosen by elasses 
tttiHlogoiiA to those who now possess the elective fran- 
chise. The popular cliaraeter of tlieso institutions 
wfiR subverted lor a time by tho Norman conquest; 
but the people of Kuglaiid were still Saxons by tiirth. 
in lungimge, and in spirit, and gradually recovered 
their ancient almro in the ooiincila of the stale. Jt is 
generally agreed that tho mam constitution of parlia- 
ment HS it now stands was marked out so long ago as 
the 17tli year of King John (121C), iu the groat charter 
granted by that prince, whercun he proimaes to sum- 
mon all arch bishops, bishops, abbots, eurla, and greater 
barons, personally, and all other tj^nants in chief under 
the crown, by tho slierifl' and bailiff's, to meet at a cer- 
tain pla/'c, within forty ilaye* notice, to aasoss aids and 
scutages when nccensary ; and this oonatituiion has 
siihsUted, III fact, at least from the year 12M (4tfth 
Henry HI.). There is iiolliing calling for particular 
notice in its snbeequeot bietory. The jiarliament of tba 
United Kingdom is composed of the king or qiieao, 
and tlie three estates of the realm ; viz., the lordlf 
spiritual and temporal, and the commons. Each of 
these powers enjo) » Hejiaraie riguts and powers, and 
eollectivciy they make. Iho laws of tho empire. The 
sovereigna have ever enjoyed various prerogatives hj 
prescript’on, custom, and law, which assign to them 
the chief i)W>o in parliament, and the solo executivo 
power; but they are under oath to govern the people 
** according to the statutes in parliament agreed on, 
and the laws and customs of the same," the power of 
parliament over the evown being recognized as an im- 
portant i>rinoiple of the constitution. The lords spiri- 
tual and temporal sit together and jointly eonstmto 
the House of Lords, which is the second branch of tha 
legislature in rank and dignity. The lords spiritadl 
ore the English archbisbopa and bishops of the Chnroh 
of England and the four representative bishops of Ire- 
land. The two archbishops and twenty-four Of tbt 
English bishops have seats in parliament ; and of tim 
fiiur lords symtual that represent Ireland, one is slwayt 
an archbishop. The loros temporal are divtdml into 
dukes, marquises, carls, viscounts, and barons, whose 
titles are of different degrees of antiquity and honour. 
The temporal lords, who sit by their own right, are tho 
peers of England, the peers of Great Britain created 
since the union with mtland, and the peers of tho 
United Kingdom created since the union with Ireland. 
The old peerafM of Seotland is represenied by riateMa 
members of that body chosen mr eaeh parliameiylk 
sod the Irish peerage sends to the bouse twenty-eii^ 
representatives, ehosen for life. The present meawoto 
of the House of Lords are»— 3 peers of theblood^dyi^ 
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5 MchUthops, 20 dukes, 21 marquises. 131 esrls, 28'na- 
oounts,27 bishops, 226banm8 ; btttofifaesol7areininon, 
amkiiig * total of 411, besides IQ Sootoh, and 28 Irish 
representative peers. The Houseof Oomnons consists, 
besides the xt;;^e8entatives of the unWetslties. of the 
members for entities end the members for towus; the 
former, in England end Ireland, being technically 
called knights of the shire, the latter burgesses. The 
drit knights of the shire, after the Komian conquest, 
are supposed to bare been the lesser barons, who, 
after a time, gradually forbore to attend, and selected 
eome of the richest and most idfluential of their body 
to represent them. The three estates of the realm 
appear, originally, to have sat in one chamber ; but 
afterwards, when tltey were ioined by the burgesses, 
they sat separately. When tins separation took place 
is Uttoertaln. In the reign of Henry VI. there were 
■ot more than 8(K) members of the House of Commons, 
being about 25 more than in the roign of Edward I., 
and 60 more than in that of Edward 111. The legisla- 
ture added 27 for Wales, and 4 for the county and city 
of Chester, in the reign of Henry VXII., and 4 for the 
oounty and city of Durham in the reign of Charles II. ; 
vrbile 180 new members were added by royal charter 
between the reigns of Henry YlTl. and Charles II. 
Forty-flve members were assigned to Scotland as her 
proportion of representatives on the nnion of that 
kingdom with Englund. and 100 to Ireland when her 
parliament became incorporated with that of the United 
Kingdom. By these successive additions, the number 
was increased to (iS3. By the Iteform Acts of 1U32, 
various changes were effeotod in the mode of reprc< 
■entation, and a redistribution of scats look place. Tho 
number of members for Scotland was increased from 
46 to 63, being 30 representatives of shiriw and 23 of 


‘ghs ; and tbe number for Ireland was runcd irom 
100 to 106, being 04 for the counties, 39 for the cities 
and boroughs, and 2 for the IJulversity of Dublin. To 
•ffisot these changes 60 boroughs in England and Wales 
were entirely disfranchised, and 3o which had previ- 
onsly returned 2 menibers were restricted to 1 ; while 
42 new boroughs w'cre created, of which 22 were to 
return 2 members each, and 20 1 member. Sudbury, 
returning 2 members, was disfranchised for bribery 
by 7 A 8 Viot. c. 63 : and 8t. Alban's, also returning 
2 members, was disfranchiaed ior the same ofience, 
bjl4> 15 Viet. 0 . KMI. One of these Hcut.i was given 
to Birkenhead in 1861, another to Luiiotishirc ; and 
after the dissolution of the present parliament, tho 
West Biding of Yorkshire is to be separated into tho 
northern and sonthern divisions, ana each to return 
2 members. It is now generally agree^ that as a re- 

S resentative body there is much need of somo reforms 
» be introduced ; and various attempts have recently 
been made to carry through nieasnres for that purpose, 
but OR yet with little success. The measures have 
generally been directed to lowering the franohise, so 
aa to efxtond the right of election to classes of persons 
who are at present excluded, and only secondarily, 
and in a very slight degree, to efi'ect arodistribiition of 
members. In our view, the latter is the nu^re impor- 
tant of the two ; and without attempting to lay down 
any new scheme, which would be out of ulucc hero, w e 
wish to show some of the anomaliea whicii exist in the 
present system. In anyrepresontalivo body like par- 
liament, whose doings affect the persons and property 
of the people, it Is evident that both of these elements 
ahonld be represented. It is evident, that if the popu- 
lar element were only taken into aooount, there would 
be a tendency to lay too many restriotions and taxes 
imon wealth and property; while, on tho other hand, 
if the money element is tro predominant, there will be 
a tendency to lay too heavy hardens upon, and not 
keep aufiloienlly in view the interests of, the poorer 
classes. Farther than stating tliat the people ought 
to have a much larger voice in the election of their 
repreeeiitetives than at pveeent, we give no opinion os 
to the proportion that each element ought to bear in 
the representation. By the oensns of 1861, the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom was 29,926,751. and the 
amount of property and iupome charged under the 
different achadmes of the income tax for the year 
ending 6th April, 1801, was £301,345.867. The present 
Btunber of renrosentativos is 666, being 1 Jtt.P. for 
r 44,086 01 the populiktion, or 1 for every £468,268 


of annual value. Taking, in tbe same way, the three 
great dlvisioaa of tbe empire, Bogland/Bcotland, and 
Ireland, we ilnd that England has 1 M.F. tor er»y 
40,293 of her population, or for every £609,331 of her 
annual value ; Scotland 1 for every (^770, or £470,801 ; 
and Ireland 1 for every 66,221, or £216,681. If, then, 
we take tbe element of peculation alone, England, m 
place of 498, is entitled to only 456 members : Scot- 
land, in placid of 63, to 69; and Ireland, instead of 106, 
to 132. Taking annual value, on the other hand, 
England is entitled to 651 members, Scotland to 64, 
and Ireland to 67; or by oombining the two elements, 
England to 603, Scotland to 61, and Ireland to 92. 
When we come to compare the country and town, 
representation in the three kingdoms, we find mneh 
greater anomalies to exist. In tbe English towna 
t^here is 1 M.B. to about 22,000 inhabitants, in the 
Irish towna 1 M.P. to about 21,300, while the Scotch 
towns have only 1 M.P. to every 49,000 inhabitants. 
The English counties, on tbe other hand, have 1 M.P. 
for every 68,600 of the population, the Irhih counties 
1 for every 93,000, and the Scotch counties 1 for every 
57,600. It will thus bo seen, that the Scotch towns are 
not half BO well represented as those either of England 
or Ireland ; while on the other hand, the Scotch coun- 
tiof are much brf * represented than those of cither 
of the sister kin;, "M. Cuming down still farther, we 
iliiil places of a k a thousand inhabitants returning two 
mcnibors, while places with ten times that number re- 
turn no members at all. In the English counties the40s. 
freeholders arc the foundation of tl^ constituency ; the 
right to vote being, by a statute passed in the Hih year 
of iJ enry A'l., himted to *'personB dwelling and resident 
ill the same counties, whereof every one of them shall 
have free land or tenement to the value of 40s. by the 
year at the least above all charges.’* By the lieform 
Act, every person who, at the time of the passing of 
the act, wiia seized for his own life or the life of another, 
or for any lives whatever, of a 40«. freehold; or who 
may be seized subsequently to the passingof the act, pro- 
vided he be in actual and bond-fi4e occupation, or who 
may come into such freehold estate by marriage, mar- 
riage-setlloment, devise, or promotion to any bene- 
lioe or oUice, is still entitled to vote as a freeholder ; 
but any person not included in those classes acquiring 
a freehold Bubsoquently to the act, is only entitlod when 
it shiill Ire ** to rum of tho clear yearly value of not 
less than 101. above all rents and charges payable out 
of or in respect of the same.** Copyholders having an 
estiiie of 10/.. a year ; leaseholders of laud of that valuo 
whose leases were originally granted for 60 years ; 
leaseholders of 601. with 20-yoar leases ; and tenants at 
will, occupying lands or tenements paying a rent of 
not less than bOl, a year, have the right of voting con- 
ferred upon them by tho Heform Act. In cities and 
boroughs the right of voting was regulated by the an- 
cient custom prevailing in each. Wi.h certain modi- 
fications, some of the ancient rights were retained bj 
the Beforni Act ; hut all occupiers of houses of the 
clear yearly value of 10/, were enfranchised, and now 
form tbe greater part of the constitneucy of the 
boroughs. Tho name of each person claiming to vote, 
cither for the counties or boroughs, requires to be 
registered in lists prepared by the overfeers of each 
parish ; and on certain days courts are held to revise 
these lists. The property (uialiUcation formerly re- 
quired for members of paniament in England and 
Wales, was abolished in 1839. Ho one is entitled 
to the franchise unless he bo of sound mind and 
twenty-one years of age. A large body of persons in 
tho government employment, chiefly connected with 
the revenue, are oisqualified. Ho member of the 
House of Peers is eligible to the House of Commons. 
The judges of the supreme courts, and generally oil 
the other holders of government offices, are excluded. 
The clergy of the Churob of England and Ireland arw 
also excluded. The disqualifications whioh former^ 
operated against lay Bonion Catholics, and, till lately, 
against Jews, have been removed. The legislativw 
I authority of parliament extends over the United 
Kingdom and M its colonies and foreign possessions s 
but, in tbe ordinary course of government, it does not 
legislate directly (or the colonies, that being more 
directly under the queen in ootmcil, or local legisla- 
tfires. There ore no limits to the power of parliameiifc 
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lo maldoff^or altering the lawe or hi goTeroiog the 
ennire. The oonatitation has aieigned ao^ite to ifee 
aathoiity ; but, in familiar language, there are aaid to 
be some sabjects upon which paruainent haa no right 
to legialate. The euininoniDg and dinolation of a par- 
liament, as well as the oaUing and adjourning of it 
lirom time to time, are among the prerogatives of the 
crown. When a new parliament is to be summoned, 
the lord chancellor receives a written command from 
the sovereign in council to that effect, and direota the 
clerk of the crown in chancery to issue writs to the 
several electoral districts. (See Election or Meic- 
BBEB OF Pabliausnt.) The demise of the crown is 
the only contingency upon which parliament is required 
to meet without summons in the usual form. At the 
eommeneement of each session the sovereign delivers 
a speech, either in person or by oommissiouers, de- 
claring the causes for which they arc sommoued ; aud, 
until this is done, neither house can proceed with any 
business. The sovereign may also prorogue parliumeut 
at any time, when not only are the sittings at an end, 
but all proceedings pending at the time are quashed, 
except impeachments by the Commons, and writs of 
error and appeals before the House of Lords. Every 
bill must be renewed after a prorogation, as if it had 
never been introduced, though the prorogation be for 
no more than one day. Adjuiimment is solely in the 
power of each house respectively. By the Septennial 
Act (I Geo. I. c. 38), parliament ceases to exist after 
■even years from the day on which, by the arit of 
Bummons, it was appointed to meet; but the queen 
may at any time dissolve parliament. The usual form 
is by proclamation under the great seal, after having 
been prorogued to a certain day. The first duty of a 
new parliament is the choice of the speaker of the 
House of Commons. A commission, W'lth the lord 
chancellor at its head, announces that the sovereign 
will Btatethe cause of the calling of pailiamcnt, when 
the members are swoni in, and requests that the gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons will proceed to the 
appointment of some proper person to be their 
apeuker, and present him for the royal approval. The 
■peaker elect goes to the House of Lords, where he 
reucivee the royal approval, making professions of his 
unworthiness. The speaker, on his return from the 
Lords, reports to the house hi-s approval by her 
Majes^, aud her confirmation of their privileges, and 
repeats his most respectful acknowledgments to the 
house for the honour they have done him. He then 
tokce and anhseribes the oath re<]uirod by law, and is 
followed by every other member present. When the 
greater part of the members of both houses are sworn, 
the causes of summons are declared by her Majesty in 

G rson, or by commission. When the royal speech 
s been read, an address in answer to it is moved in 
both houses ; two membera in each house being 
■elected by the administration for moving and seounii- 
iog the address, and they appear in their places in 
nmform or full dress for that purpose. The speaker 
of the House of Commons is said to '* have neither eye 
to see, nor tongue to apeak in tlie house, but as the 
bonae, whose servant bo ia, is pleased to direct him." 
In adjusting the proceedings and in preserving order, ' 
he is guided by precedents which have been established 
in former paruamenta. In enforeing his authority, he 
looks to the support of the house ; and if on any point 
a majority of those present should bo against him, bis 
own personal voice would be iooffective. The sueuker 
of the House of Lords ia the lord high chanoellor, or 
lord keeper of the great seal. 'W'iien the great seal is ^ 
in commission, a speaker is appointed by the crown, | 
generally from the heads of the courts of law, The | 
duties of this office are . few and^unhnporiant, except 
those oonneoted with the potting of questions to the 
bouse. He haa no right to enforce order, and ia in- 
vested with no more authority than any other member; | 
and if not himself a meralm (as ia sometimes the 
case), hia duties ore limited to the putting of qneations 
and other formal proceedings. He cannot adioom the 
home, or do anything else as month of the boose, 
without the consent of the Lords first bad. A dhair* 
man of committees (a laborious and higbly respon- 
sible office) is appointed for each session. He has the 
snperintendenee of sU the proeednre in nrivate bills, 
find the function of oheoking aB imgalanties and on- 
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doe practices by their promoters. The prooisdings Of 
parliament are regolated chiefly by anoisiBt Baag% or 
by the settled practice of modern times, «pirt mm 
distinct orders and rules. The orders and resolntioasi 
by wldoh proceedings are regnlated im divided into 
<1) standing orders, (2) cessmoal ordtm, (3) ordem’or 
resolutions undetermined in regard totheir permanence* 
Standing orders are for the permanent guidaUifi 
and order of proceedings, having bean agreed to nO 
various times, and U'not vacated or repe^d, endnie 
from one parliament to another, ami are of equal 
force in all. Sessional orders are agreed to at tlus 
commencement of each session, and are not intended 
to endure beyond that period. Tho operation of 
orders or resolutions of cither house of which tho 
duration is undetermined ia not settled npoo^ am 
certain principle; but many of them are praotiosBy 
held good iu succeeding sesaionB and by dUfoKfMMB 
parliaments, without any formal renewal or sepo^ 
tion. Every member or parliament is obliged by too 
constitution to attend the aervieo of the house to whlBh 
he belongs, though on ordinary occasions this is not 
enforced by any regulation; but when any sperilil 
business is to be considered, moans are taken _to 


seruro their presence. In the upper house, tho 
ordiuury wav is to order tho houfce tu be summoned 
on a particuW day, a iuotiua of which is sent to aacib 
lord. W^heu urgent buaincss is to be brought beforo 
either house, aometiiucs the house is ordered to be 
called over, in which case it is usual to name a day 
which will enable membera to attend from oil parts of 
the country ; and if enforced, absent members SXO 
liable to fines and imprisonment. A member of .tba 
upper house has the privilege of serving by Pfoxy^ 
but in the lower house the personal ser^oe or evsiy 
member is required. Alter being duW elected, • 
member cannot relinquish bis seat ; and In order to 
evade this rcsiriction, a member who wishes to retire 
vacates his seat by accepting office under the orowa, 
usually the stewardship or bailiffship of the ** Chiltem 
Hundreds,*' which are ordinarily given to any member 
who applies for them. Farliament meets annuaUy, 
generally in the month of February, but lometimea for 
a short session, if ueoessary, before the close of tiw 

J rear. Tiie Lords usually meet for the dispatch of 
cgislative business at five o'clock in the allernooijl^ 
and tho Coiunions at a quarter before four, except on 
Wednesday and on other days specially appointed 
for moruiug sittings. The upper house may proceed 
with bnsincss if only throe lords bo present, but the 
Commons require forty members, incluainr the speal^j 
to enable them to ait. Every matter is aetennined ka 
both houses upon questions put by the speaker, and 
resolved in the afilrma^voor negative, as the oaasmsy 
be. There can be but one question at a time before 
tho bouse, and that question must simply be yea 
Day. Every member is entitled to propose a questio^ 
called *' moving the bouse," or '* making a motidn j" 
but it is customary to state the form of liis motion on 
a previous day, and to have it entered in the order- 
book or notice-paper. Jn the House of Lord%- fi 
peer addresses hia spceob ** to the rest of the Idtds In 
general ; " iu the Commons, a member addresses tl^ 
spoaber. When a member speaks, it must be to s oma • 

S ucstion before tho house, or as introducing a question, 
fo member is entitled to speak twice to Ills sama 



the Ijuubo is iu committee ‘on a bill. Motions ttpmi 
public questions require to be seconded befors in^ 
eau be discussed. When all the preliminarv dsbatfil 
are disposed of, tho question is then read by fhfi 
speaker, who in the Lords say^ ** As many as avs'df 


and as many as are of the oontrair opinion say * no;^ 
Hie speaker then declares it as his opinion that tbi " 
“contents" or “ayes." or the “not eontents** q»' 
**noeB"haTeit. H the home aeqnleBee in this dfcisiinL 
the question is settled} but if tm minority dhmfitfitb# 
fact, the house then ptomeds to a msl^o. 'Thd 
strangeTS are then ordered to withdraw, the dtrlikMa 
bsU is mg| to ti to be heard jn sU piuti of 
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the doon ore then looked, and the question again pot 
from the chair. The *• ares ’* or contents '* are then 
directed to go into the right lobby, and the **noea** 
or *' not contents ** into tlie left lobby. Two tellers ore 
then appointed for each side, who coant the nomber of 
members as they retnrn into tlio house, and their 
names are recorded by tho clerks. When both par- 
ties hare returned into the house, the tellers on either 
side como up to the table and report the numbers. 
In the Lords, the speaker rotes with the other peers, 
and haa no casting vote in the case of equality, the 
question being declared in' tho* negative; but in the 
Oommons, the speaker, who has no vote otherwise, in 
the oaso of equality has a casting vote, which is 
usually given so as not to make (ho decision of the 
house final. A committee of the whole house is, in 
fact, tho house itself presided over hr a cliHirtnan in 
place of the speaker. A select committee is composed 
of cortaiu niombors appointed by tho bouse to con- 
eider or inquire into any matters, and to report their 
opinion for the information of tho house. In both 
Oases they are restrained from considering matters 
not specially referred to them tiy the house. In form, 
a bill is, and always was, a petition by parliament, and 
the aot into which it resolves itself is the granting of 
tho petition by the sovereign. No bill passes into luw 
unless It lias received threo readings iu each liouse, 
has passed each house, and has reeetted tbo royal 
assent. As a general rule, bills may originate in 
either house ; but the exclusive right of the liouse of 
Oommons to grant supplies, and to impose and np- 
propriate all charges upon Ibo people, render it 
necessary to introduce by far tho greater proportion 
of bills in that house. Hills nre divided into two 
classes,— public and private, the former relating to 
matters of public policy, aud introduced directly by a 
member; the latter, for the particular interest or 
benefit of any person or persons, and founded upon the 
petitions of the parties interested. In the Lords, any 
peer is at liberty to present a bill and to have it luul 
upon the table ; but lu the Conmioiis, a member must 
iBret move for leave to briii^* in his bill ; niid if the 
motion be agreed to, tho bill is ordered to he brought 
in by the mover and seconder. Certain classes of 
bills require to originate in a coiiiniittee of tho whole 
house, as those relating to religion or trade, &c. After 
a bill has been received in cither house, the question 
is put “that this bill be now road the first time,*' 
which is rarely objected to. Tho reading of a bill 
is merely the reading by the clerk of its short title, as 
entered in tho orders of tho day. The next question is 
**that this bill be road a second time '* at some future 
day, before which time tho bill is ordered to bo 
printed, and is distributed to every member. The 
second reading is regarded as tho roost important 
stage through which a bill bas to pass ; for its whole 
principle is then at issue, and is afilrmed or denied by 
a vote of the house. A courteous way of dismissing a 
bill, frequently adopted, is to move the leaving out of 
thewora “now," and adding “throe months, “six 
months,*' or any other term beyond tho session. 
When a bill has passed the second reading, the next 
question is **that this bill be committed," which is 
rarely opposed. When the day named for oominifting 
it bas arrived, tbo speaker puts tbo question “ that 1 
do now leave the chair," which, if agreed to, the house 
resolves itself into committee and proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the bill, clause by clause, and lino by 
lino, and every blank is filled up. When the bill has 
been Ailly considered, the chairman puts the question, 
**that 1 do report this bill without amendment," or 
“with tho amendments to the house," which being 
agreed to, the sitting of the oommittee is concluded, 
and the speaker resumes his chair, when tbo chairman 
of the committee reports that they had gone through 
the bill. If no amendments have been mode, the bill 
is ordered to be read a third time on a futhre day ; but 
if amended, the bill os amended is ordered to be token 
into ooDsideration on a future day. Sometimes a bill 
is Moommiited before it is read a third time. On the 
third reading, the judgment of the bouse is expressed 
upon the entire bilT; and after the third reading, the 
quration usually is, “ that this bill do pass.** After 
abnihaspaaeea one house, the next step iatooom- 
auiaioate it to the other. If a bid which has poss^ 
im ^ 


the Commons is agreed to by the Lords without 
amendment, they do not return the bill ; but if amended, 
they retarn the bill for their oonoarreuoe. Every bill 
received by the Commons from the Lords is returned, 
whether amended or not, os theyhavo the custody of 
bills prior to the royal assent. When bills have been 
finally agreed to by both houses, they only wait the 
royal aKSont to become law ; and from that sanation 
they cannot legally be withheld. { Se0 Asbxux, Hotal.) 
Private bills differ from public in that they aflect the 
interests of only a portion of the community ; and 
hence the mode of dealing with them is somewhat 
different. In the latter, parliament acts tftrictlv in 
i(x legislative ospacitv ; in the former, its proceedings 
partake also of a judicial character, and many of the 
formalities of a court of justice arc maintained. Tho 
persons whose private interests are to be promoted, 
appear as suitors for tho bill, while those who appre- 
hend injury are admitted as adverse parties in tbo suit. 
While private bills arc examined ana oontestod before 
committees and ollicers of tho house, aud are sobject 
to notices, forms, aud intervals unusual in other bills, 
yet in every separate stage, when they como before 
either house, (hey are treated precisely as if they were 
public bills,— are read as many times, and the same 
rules of debate an ' *>rocedurc maintained throughout, 
excojit when an," ^^>eeedlug is specially directed by 
stuuding oriiors. art from their legislative futictious, 
the Lords exercoc judicial functions of various kinds ; 
as in the trial of peers, and in claims of peerage and 
ollices of honour, under rofereuee from tbo crown. In 
addition to these, they have a general judicature, as a 
supreme court of appeal from other courts of justice. 
The judges of tho courts of Queen's Honch and Com- 
mon Pleas, and such barons of tho Exchequer as are 
of tho degree of the coif, tho master of the Itolls, the 
attorney and soUcitor-gciicral, and the queen’s ser- 
‘eants, are simimoued at the beginning of each par- 
mmenl as the assistants of the House of I^ords, to give 
ltd vice on })oints of luw. The chief ofilccrs of tho 
upper house arc tlio clerk of the parliament, the 
gentleman usher of the black rod, the clerk-assistant, 
and [the Mergeatii-ut-arms. Tbo chief officers of tho 
Connnoiis are the clerk of the house, the ger^^eant-at- 
arms, the clerk-assistant, and second olcrk-assistaiit.—* 
Jte/", May’s l^racfiral TreaHne on the LaWf l*rivilege§f 
Proceed iuge, and Usage of Parliament. 

Parloub, par'-far (Fr.prir/er, to apeak), in monai- 
teiies, is the name given to a room where the religious 
meet and converso; but in ordinarv language it is 
applied to that room of a bouse which is fitted up for 
the reception of visitors. 

F AB acKLi A, par-’me'-le-ii, in Bot. , a geo . of lichens. P, 
parietina vraa formerly regarded as a valuable febrifbge, 
astringent, and tonic. It contains a yellow crystalliae 
coloiiriDg matter, called ckrysopkantc acid, which is 
identical with the colouring {principle of rhubarb, P. 
perlafa is employed in the manufacture of orchil gud 
cudbear. 

Paamkwtixra. (See CBXSCRiriZAGBJB.) 

Parody, pAr’-o-de (Gr. para, beside, and ode, jtn ode), 
in Lit., is a species of burlesque composition, in wbicn 
the form and expressions of a piece of serious writing 
are adopted in such a way as to excite ridicule. It had 
its origin among the Greeks, from whom the name is 
derived, and it oorresponds to what in France is termed 
traoeetie. The imitation is much more close and exact 
than in any other species of burlesque writing, some- 
times even a very slight change, perhaps only in a 
word, being sufficient to give a ludiioroua turn to the 
whole piece. One kind of parody js when the defects 
and absurdities of popular writers are held up to ridi* 
cule, or their style and manner imitated and applied 
to loir or mean subjects, os in the “ Bqieotea Ad- 
dresses another is, when a well-known piece, as a 
poem or song, is, by tome changes effected on it, or by 
a change of subject, mode laughable ; innumerable in- 
stances of which ore to be met with in “ Punch," and 
other comic productions of the day. 

pAROii, par-dh* (Fr. paroU, from oarfer, to speak), 
in Law, is a term used to denote oral, or verbal, word 
of mouth, and is oppoeed to written. Thus parol evi- 
dence is the oral toatimony of witneMes, os opposed to 
written evidence or records. A parol contract is on 
agreement by word of mouth, os opposed to a wxiU 
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ten contract. In the atrict IcfEol acceptation of the 
teriUk however, everything is parol, even in writing, 
which is not under teal. 

Faronou ASIA, «a-ro-MO*fn(ir>«e*d (Chr. jMityi. near, and 
onoma, a name), in Uhet.. is a figure in which different 
ideas are expressed bywords of similar sonnd, 6 r of the 
same extraccinn, in order to make the difference more 
striking ; as. liot friends, but fiends ore here. Defence, 
not dofianoe. 

Fahony{'uiacxx. or iLisciBKACnj!, ptlr.o-pe-ke- 
ot'<«e*e. il-le-tte-brai'-ne-ti ((rr. para, near; onitx, a 
nail : supposed to I'ure a tumour which rises n^ar iho 
nail), in Bot., theKnotwort fam.. anat. ord. ol Dteoty- 
UdoMi, Buh-cinas Caly«iAora; consisting of ‘Jt genera of 
herbs and shrubs, founa in barren pliu'cnin the south ol 
£uroi)o and the north of Africa. Kudo of the plants 
arc of any particular importance. 

Parotii) GiiAND, p«*ro/'-iV (dr.^ara, and cn«. ofas, 
the ear), in Anat., is the largest ol the salivary glands, 
and is so named hcoausc it is situatcil near the ears. 
It IB subject to tumours, which are often dilUcult to 
remove. ( See .M uui*a. ) 

FAKOXYSM.pdr'-wA's-izw (dr. paroxMswjos), in Med., is 
afit nr periodical exacerbation of a disonse that occurs 
at intervals, or has decided remissions nr iulcrmisstous, 
as in the case of ague, gout, insanitv, ^c. 

Pauqurtrt, piir'-ke-ire (Fr. parnuptaqe)^ inlaid 
flooring. In most cases of this kimf of work, thin 
veneers are cut into geometrical forma and cemented 
to the planka which arc to form the lloora. In “omc 
fiorts of ** solid parquetry’* the wood is cut of the 
required thickness, and ingeniously j<Mued together m 
geometrical patterns. (S'se Makqurtut.) 

Farraqubft, pilr-ro.keet' (Fr. perrtiguH), a bird 
belonging to the gen. J^alaiornie, of the fum. PHitfaeidtv. 
It 18 oiatingnished by having llio bill thickiah, with the 
upper mandible dilated, the culmon rounded, the infe* 
nor mandible wide, short, and emargiiiatc, and the 
tongno thick and smooth. The wings are of mean 
length, and the three lirst quilbrealhcrs the longest, 
ana nearly equal ; exterior webs of the second, third, 
and fourth quills dilated near the middle, and tapering 
towards the apex. Tail graduated, with the two 
middle feathers slender, and greatly exceeding the 
rest in length, with their tips ruunde<i. The feet hare 
the tarsi rather short, and the claws strong and faU 
catc. The different species of the genus Paltvoruh 
known to naturalists arc naliies of India, the Indian 
archipelago, and Africa, with one exception, — the 
Pal/eomie Sarrahandi, which i.«i a native of Australia. 
This latter specimen is also culled the Barraband ring- 
parraqueet, and it may bo iis well first described. In 
Bias it is about lifteeu inches long, of which the tail 
s^ne measures over eight. Tlio bill is red ; the throat 
and fore>neck yellow ; the space below the bill, eyes, 
and ear*coverts, grasS'green ; a red collar round the 
neck; tbe upper and under surface of the body green, 
tinged with blue upon the back part of the head and 
outer margins of the qiiill>feathera ; the upper sur- 
fttco of the tail green ; the under surface of tho wings 
and tail blackish brown; and, finally, tho legs are 
black. Tho Alexapdrine ring-parraqueet (P. Alex- 
endri) is another handsome variety of this bird, and it 
was first brought by the Greeks from the island of 
Ceylon during the Macedonian expedition. It is very 
docile, and has a facility of pronunciation not inferior to 
any other of the parrot family. The Malacca ring*par> 
raqaeet (PaffTomts malaceenetM) is another variety, and, 
as lit name implies, it a native of Malacca. The Caro* 
lina pnrraqneet {P$iltaeti» earolineneitt Wilson and 
Audantm) is another member of this family, and is 
the only variety of the parrot family found in America. 
This speoies is about fourteen inches long and twen^* 
two aoross the wings. The forehead and cheeks are 
<»range*red, the rest of the head and neck a rich yel- 
low ; wings edged with orange-red. The body it of a 
bright yeuowisb glossy gresn colour above, with bluish 
.reflections, which are shaded with yellow on the under 
part of the surface ; the tail long and graduated, with 
ud exterior feathers only half tbe length of tbe middle 
ones ; the bill white, the claws black, the feet flesh, 
coloor, and the iris heoeL Andabon describes these 
porraqneetB as verv destrootive to husbandmen and 
gardeners, as thsy destroy vast qnaatitiee of gyatn and 
onit everj year. 
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Fasroy, pdr^-riA (PsUfccKs), a bird betcAgiflg to 
the ojpd, Inteenrea, and its division ffeamorM, in ao- 
cordonco with its climbing powers. The fhmujr eoa« 
sitts of about 170 difl'erent species, and is not lesi 
remarkable for tlie peculiarity <if the^om, and tho 
gay and splendid plumage in which 4 imy are attired^ 
than for the intelHgeuce and dooility so many of then 
evince in a state of captivity or domestication, and 
the peculiar facility possessed by some species of imi* 
tating the intonations of tho human voice, and learning 
by rote words and sentences which th^ remember ana 
repeat with clearness and precision. The general cha- 
racters of the family may be stated as follows ;-^Bill 
convex, large, deflected, thick, and strong, the npfter 
mandible overhanging tho under, hooked at tho tip, 
and furnished with a small core at the base ; the under 
mandible strong, thick, ascending, and forming, wbea 
closed, an angle with the upper one. Tongue thiclc, 
fleshy, and soft ; nostrils round, and placed in tbe oara 
at tlie back of the bill ; feet seausorml, and the ex« 
tcrnal toes longer than the inner. With regard to the 
internal nuatomy of the bird, it may be mentioned ibkt 
the bill 18 furnished with strong additional mosclcf, 
and that tbe intestinal canal is of great length, and is 
desiitute of cicca. Many of the species appear grega- 
rious, and, except during tho breeding season, ara 
always seen in large uumbers together : other species, 

IIS the cockatoos, are met with only in pairs. Thsj 
select the hollows of decayed trees tor tho purpose at 
hutching their eggs and rearing their young ; and they 
make no nest, but deposit thoir eggs upon the bare 
w’ood : the eggs vary in number from two to Arc or 
six. Their natural voice consists of hoarse or shrill 
piercing Hcreams, with but little modulation. Their 
power of mutating the human voice is not possessed 
by all the species, but is conflnod to a few, particularly 
to the short even-tailed parrots, which have the tongue 
large, broad, and fleshy at the tip. They are found 
111 .America as fur south as the Straits of Magellan, and 
likewise m Australia and Tasmania; so they are not 
eontiiied, as Buffon imiigined, to the torrid sone, si- 
though m that latitude their plumage is more gorgeous 
than tnrtlier south. Tho first suo-family is that ot 
the Macaws (iHaerorffrctNcr), which will be found de- 
scribed iiuder art. Macaw. Tho next subdivision if 
termed tbe family Puhtnrnina {eee PARRvqvxKT) ; 
and next come the IhUlacina^ under which title is 
comprehended that class of birds which we more 
strictly denominate I’lirrots. Wsgler, in bis " Mono- 
giapliia Psittacorum," has divided these into four 
genera,— J?c/cpr«s, PeiHacodiit Pattiacua, and PiorMif. 
The plumage of these is compact, and the fealhcvsi^ 
the neck broad, truncate, and imbricated. With tha 
exception of the grey parrot {Paitffteua eryihaeuap 
Linn.), these are ah inhabitants of the continent or 
America. The prevailing colour of their plumago la 
green, varied with red, Imie, and yellow. First among 
these is placed, by Mr. Selby, the festive parrot 
(P. feativue)^ which is a native of Guiana, Cayenne, 
and the Brazils, in South America. It measures be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen inches in length, and its 
plumago is nearly a prevailing green colour. The urej 
.parrot is a native of Western Africa, and is one of tho - 
best-known species of the tribe. Its imitative and 
talkative powers are nnequallcd by any of the otbert, 
and consequently it is much in request as an amusing 
companion. It is about twelve inches in len^b, sna 
the whole of its plumage, with tbe exeeptlon of ill tiD, 
which is bright scarlet, is sshy grey, wbUsh is demteit 
in colour on the back. Tha grand eolectns {JBemiku 
yranefts, Wagier), the soutbern llestor {Naaior kyao* 
poUne), and several others, might be meotiomia an 
members of this family, if space wowed. The LoHona 
form a separate breneh, and are so nemed on aoeoont 
of their beautiful soarlet coloor and their osll*not 6 , 
which resembles their name. The Lorikaada are a eu)^ 
division of these laet-mentioned speoies, %nd they pre- 
sent the eharecteristics of tbe psrreqneets 
with those of the lory, (ffse Cocitaioo, llaoaw, Siul 
PAnrans. (ffes Ovnnasa.) ^ 

Fabblbt. \ 9 aa Fataonxxdjruv.) 

pAisinp. (Am PiexcirACA.) 

fwrma 

one that has foil possession of all thexigbtaof npsj|»« 
ohiel ebnroh. He is so called became liy hii person 
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the Gbaroh ie irepresented, end is in himBelf • body 
oorporete. to protect end defend the rights of the 
Ohorch. Se heSt daring his life, the freehold in him* 
oelf of the per8onaae*bou«e, glebe, tithes, end other 
dnes, ncoept where these ere epproprieted to the lord 
of the manor other patron or the living. 

f AnsoVAOB, is a rectory, or perish 

ohnroh, endowed with a glebe, ,honse, lends, tithes, &c., 
for the meintonauce of e mimster with cure of souls 
within snob perish. 

PabtxcipIiB, par*-iit^-pl (Lat. parfictptum, from 
pars, pert, end oapio, I teke), in Gram., i.i a part of 
apeecu which partakes both of the properties of en ud- 
jective and of a verb. It may be considered as an udjeo* 
tive with the idee of time added, or as a verb wiiiiout 
the idea of affirmation. In English there are two purti- 
oipleSj the present und past ; ilin former ending in 
the latter In en, ed, d, or i. The modern languages 
are much inferior to the ancient in the power and 
•zpressivenesa derived from their participles. 
Pabtiols, pari'fS'H (Lat. par/icu/fs), in Oram., is 


Implied to snob parts of speech as are incapable of any 
inflection ; as prepositions, conjunctions, ^c. 

PABTlTION,par-ttii&‘<im, in Law, is a dividing of lamia 
descended by the coimnou law, or custom, utuong ro> 
heirs or paroeners. Since tbo abulitiou of tlie madi'> 
flnate writ of partition at common law by 3 & 4 Will. 
aV. c, 27, equity eiyoys the exclusive jurisdiction of 
diriding the estates of joint-tenants, ienauts in com- 
mon, and oo-parcenors, which is oflected by first ascer- 
taining tbo rights of tbo several persons intorosted, and 
then issuing a commission, which is an equitable pro- 
cess, to make the partition required ; niid upon the 
return of the commissioners, and confirmaiion by the 
court, the partition is finally completed by mutual eon- 
TC^noes of the allotments made to the eoverul parties. 

Wharton's Law lexicon. 

Pabtxtiow (lAt. parliorf 1 divide), in Carpentry, a 
wall which divides and separates one apariinent from 
another. It xnay bo either of brick, stone, or timber. 
When B partition wall has no siipoort from below, it 
ought to oc BO ooQstruotcd as to lay no stress on the 
floor ; and therefore a truss partitiuu should bo cm- 
plored to relieve the weight. 

Pabticbbsbif, part'-neir‘$hipf in Law, is an agree- 
ment voluntarily entered into by two or more indivi- 
duals to unite their capital, labour,* and skill, all or any of 
them, for carrying on some business or undertaking in 
common, each deriving a oertain share of the profits, 
and generally bearing a corresponding share of the 
loss arising therefrom. As commonly used, partner- 
ship is only applied to the smaller associations of indi- 
viduals, comprising usually a few members ; where an 
association, having gain for its object, consists of more 
than twenty members, it generally takes the shape of 
a chartered or joiut-stuck company; otherwise, in 
general, each partner would bo liable, singly, for the 
debts of the whole partnership. (See Joikt-Stock 
C omAsrree.) A partnership is commonly constituted 
by a written instrument, usually by deed, the provi- 
tions of which ore denominated artides of partnership. 
It xnay be either for a oertain fixed time, or for an 
indefinite period, and may be dissolved either by the 
natnral expiration of that period or the mutual sgree- 
xnent of the parties, or, in the event of disagreement, 
by decree ox aooort of equity. The mere consent of 
the parties is auffloient to constitute a partnership ; and 
they may distribute their profits and regulate their 
Bfiairs in any way they please among themselves ; but 


debts of the company. To constitute a person a part< 
ner, he must be a participator in nnoertain or casual 
profits depending upon the accidents of trade. Wliere 
the premium or profit he is to receive is certain and 
defined, ho is not a partner ; and if he is oiUy to receive 
a portion of the profits as payment for his labour as 
a servant or agent of the company, ha is not a part- 
ner. A participation in the profits without a partici- 
pation in the losses, constitutes a partnership as regards 
third parties. Partners ara ordinarily divided into 
ostensible, nominal, or dormant. Partners whose 
names appear before the world as such, are ostensible 
pvtners j but If they have no aotnil interest in the 
1254 


ooneem, then they are only nominal partners : tboae 
whose name and oonneotion with a firm are pnrpoaely 
concealed from the world, are dormant partners. A 
dormant partner is, tu all cases, liable for the eontrocts 
of the firm during the time that be is actually a part* 
ner ; and a nominal partner is, in the same manner, 
liable during the Umo that he hmds himself out to the 
world as a partner. The rights, duties, and obligationa 
of the partners, inter $e, are nsually laid down in 
articles of partnership ; and each partner has a right 
to hold his oopartners to the specified purposes of 
their union while the partnership continues. The 
powers of partners are very extedsive, and the oontraot 
or other act of any member or members of the assoei- 
ated body in matters relating to the joint concern, is, in 
point of law, the contract or act of the whole, and oon- 
MCquently binding upon the whole, to the extent of ren- 
dering each liable for it indiridnally as well os in resp^t 
of the partnership property. This ]>ower or authority 
does not extend to matters extraneous to the joint con- 
cern, nor even to matters which, though connected 
with it, are, by the ordinary usage of business, trans- 
acted with the express and form^ intervention of each 
partner. Partners, though they should act in a frau- 
dulent manner as r'^wiects their copartners, bind the 
firm in all matters «*> leeted with its peculiar dealings. 
Should one of the j iners enter into a smuggling or 
other illegal trans u*tion on the partnership account, 
Lhn other partners are liable fur the duty and penalties. 
^Vhen one of the partners has been made liable for the 
debts of the firm, he has his rebef against the othe» 
lor a dun portion of it. Partners cannot be relieved 
from future liabilitioa to third partioa without notice 
to them, and the world in general, that the partnership 
has ceased. Attempts have of late been made in tbia 
country to extend the benefits of limited liability to 
private partnerships, and during last session of parlia- 
ment a bill was introduced for that purpose. It ia 
believed that it would be of advantage to tbo trade and 
manufactures of the country if individuals with capilid 
might bo at liberty to advance it to persons of skill and 
entornnsc, but without capital, with the certainty that 
their Joss would not in any case extend beyond the sum 
invested, not being further responsible for the debts of 
the company. Of course, in such cases, the nature of 
the partnership, and the amount of the interest of each, 
w'oiild require to be made public, and entered in a 
register fur that purpose. This system has for some 
time been common in Prance ana other parts of the 
continent, and has recently been introduced into the 
llnited States of Amerioa. It is believed to work well 
wherever it has been introduced, and there is great 
probability of its soon being tried in this country. 

PABTKxi>OK, par'-trielje (Perdix), a bird belonging 
to (lie gallinaceous fani. of birds termed l^etraaiMa. 
The characteristics of the common partridge (Perdw 
cinerea) arc as follows ’.—Bill short, xtrong, naked at 
tbo base, upper mandible convex, deflected towards 
tho tip ; nostrils basal, lateral, and the orifice partly 
concealed l>y a naked arched scale ; wings short, con- 
cave, and rounded in form, the first three feathers 
shorter than the fourth or fifth, which are the longest 
in the wing ; tail short ; feet with three toes in front 
and one behind, and those in front united by a mem- 
brane ns far as the first articulation. The adult mole- 
of tbo parirideo has the beak bluish white; the front 
of the neck and throat a bright yellowish chesinnt ; top 
I of the liCcid and buck of the neck greyish brown ; the 
back and wing-coverts grounded yrith wood-brown and 
shaded with chestnut-brown, the shaft of each feather 
being conspicuous in a streak of wood-brown ; the tail- 
feathers of a uniform reddish chestnut ; the neck and 
upper part of the breast, the sides, and flanks, light 
bluish grey, freckled in minute spots with a darker 
shade of tlie same colour, and barred with chestnut; 
the logs and toes bluish white ; and, lastly, the claws 
brown. The entire length of this bird is i^ut twelvB 
inches and a balf. The wing is rounded, and its lex^tli 
from the oarpal joint to the end is six inches. The 
female is a little smidler than the male, and the grqr 
feathers on the neck andimder surface pf the body arn 
more tiuged with brown. The birds pair in Eebruary* 
but very seldom commence to lay eggs before April or 
the beginning of May. Tbdr nest is very sUnmy eon- 
stroeted, os a riight depression of the gronnd, and % 
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PartfidBe*wood 

Hbw Imwb u»d pieoei of fprois tontehed together, 
eerro for the purpnie. 'PrSm twelve to twenty e^i 
■are mostW proaueed, and they are of a nniform olive ^ 
brown colour, and at)Ottt an inch and five lines in length 
and an inch broad. The period of Inoabatlon lasts 
twenty>one days, and both the male and female birds 
axbibit great soUcitade for the oovey as soon as they 
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emergefrom the shell. Partridges are carefully reared 
and preserred for the shooting sivison ; nndil is against 
the game laws to touch them until it cuniiiiciiues, \%hich 
it does on the let of September. Itesidoa tlio cuiniiinn 
partridge, there are several other variotios; us the 
red’legged partridge (Vtrdix rufa)^ the Bitrharv 
partridge {Frrdix pelrwa), and the Amenoan par- 
tridge, called also the Virginian eoliti (IWdix rir- 
giniatta of Wilson and Audubou, and Oriyxvtryrmava 
of Maegill). Sir William Jardine obaorres of par- 
tridges generally, in the ** Naturalist's Library,'* that 
they form one point of connection between tbo Tt fra. 
onida and the Pheasants, as there are many resein* 
blauces'in their habits and dispositions, their harsh 
cry, and their spotted plumage. The guinca-iowl, 
he alleges (see Piutatio), is the link which goes he- 
tween the two ; and, like that bird, the part ridge emits 
B sharp continuous cry at daybreak and at dusk, when 
the birds assemble to perch on the trees and woods 
which overhang the rivers. The germs 2*erdtx was 
established by Brissou, taking the common European 
partridge as typical; but it was made to contain an 
assemblage of birds some of which wilt not even rank 
amongst the family. The partridge is distributed ex- 
tensively OTor Europe, and according to Teiitminek, 
extends to Barbary and Egypt, where it is migratory. 
It is also found in India and America; and scieral 
which have been sent to Australia by the Acclimatiza- 
tion Society (formed of a committee of scieutihc gtoi- 
tlemeu for the purpose of benefiting the colonies) are 
doing remarkabV well, — ifr/*. Yarrell's lirilieh Jiirdai 
Belby ; and the works of oilier naturalists. 

pABTBiDGB-woon. (See Akuika and Hcistbuxa.) 

Fabch, fdek, tbo Passover, or feast of Eustcr. (See 
pABBOVKE, EaSTEB.) 

Paeohax., fits' -kdlt pertaining to the Passover, as the 
pasohal lamb, which was olFered by the .Tows m this 
ustival, and prefigured Christ. (See Passuteb.) 

Paesa. (See Bashaw.) 

Pabxbbafby, prt-«iy'-rrt-/e (Qr. fas, oil, and 
graphOf I write), is used to denote an imaginary 
universal language that will be understood l>y ail 
nations. However fanciful suoh an idea may seem, 
there have nut been wanting philosophers of dislinctiun 
to maintain its possibility, and oven to attempt to 
carry it out. The idea seems to have originated with 

‘bnita, who laboured a good deal to etf'ect its ac- 
complishment, — **I>e ArteCombinatoria" (1606). He 
was followed by WUkius. in England (16tkS), and-in 
Germany by Berger ("Plan of a Universal Written 
and Spoken'Lat^sge,** Berlin, 1779), Wolke ("Means 
of rendering a Univei^ Languago practicable,*' 1797), 
fiohmidt (Vienna, 1915). Kant is of t^tiion that a 
universal language is within the limits of possibility, 
and even prediets that it will be established at some 
future period. *VThe idea of a ttniversal languitfe,*' 
a^B Wsgoer, "is founded on the fact that the eseenoe 
of every language consiete in its hitomal organisation, 
ibr which a common expression must be possible, since 
this internal organisation of a language ran bd only 
the expression of the yarions relations of ideas, md 
l^eae relations agiun only the expression of the real 
lektioDs of things. If now, a general representation 
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can be foand for these relations, a inilyersal feuam»- 
is obtained, and if this oan be oommoaioatea in com* 
mon eharaoters intallMble by every one, wa hiita # 
complete psaigraphy.**^ Tanoua altempls luKva 
eently been made to establish a oviiveraa)i*alphabet, and^ 
a senes of eonfereneea were held regardnig it attha 
residence of Chevalier Bunsen, in l^ndoa, in I80i. 
It was agreed that the basis of suoh on alphabet.inillt 
he a physiological one, <.s., every sound must ftrstht 
defined physiologically. This physlologioal systsn 
must then be checked and reduced by lingwie obseraa- 
Uoii; the oomparatife philologist, alw disooveritag 
which sounds are primary or aeoondary, simple OS' 
compound, fixing the number of letters roqttielte fbr 
universal alphabet.. The graphic system built Upon.' 
this double basts to be rational and oonaistent, aiid 
answer the purposes of reading and writing, with'*, 
particular regard to printing ; tbo alphabet thus OOB* 
striicted to be regarded as the ataudard alphabet, to 
which all.otlier alphabets are to be referrea, and notti. 
wbicli tbo distance of each to bo ineaBured#-<-JK|f’.. 
Bunsen's Outluiee of the Vhxlosopky tjf IMetvOtii 
Jlistory. 

P.\s}>Ar.VM, fas^-padnm. (fVom paspalos, one of thW' 
Creek names for millet) , in Bot., a gen. of grasses. 
I\ exile yields the smallest known cereal grain, Fmdi 
or Fundungit which is used as food on the west ooast 
of Africa. In Sierra Leone, it is commonly eallad 
millet. P. srrobiculatum also yields a kind of gri^ 
known in India as the Menya or Kodro. 

Pash, piisSt in general larignago, ti narrow panage or 
difficult place of entrance. In a military tense, It 
signifies a strait or narrow defile, which, when properly 
defended, renders the cutranco into a country very 
difficult. 

Passant, pifs'-eong (Pr.), a term need in Her. to 
doeribe uii iiniiiml when represoiited in a walking cop* 
ditioii ; when depicted walking with the fall face 
towards the spectator, it is said to be passant guardant. 

Pashknokhs, (Fr. pttsvai/er), are indi- 

viduals conveyed for hire from one place to another 
on hoard ship. Passage-ships, or those appropriated 
to the coiiveyauco of passengers, are generaUy placed 
under certain regniatiuns. and the extent to wbieh 
emigration is now oarried renders it of the utmoet 
importance that these regulations bo properly oarried 
out. The Pussongors Act, IKtli (IH & 19 Viot, o. llfii)» 
extends generally to every sliip carrying more than 
Ibirty piihsengers from the United kingdom to aw 
part out of Europe, and not being within the Medi- 
U>rranean, and to every such oolonial voyage aa theeala 
described. 1 1 provides that no aiich sbiii shall olear out 
to sea until duly aurveyed and reported seaworthy, nor 
until the master abui'^havo obtained from the emigra* 
tion authority at the ptirt of clearance a eertifleatO' 
that the requircmentB of tho act have been duly oom* 
]flied witii, and that the ship is in all respects fit U> 
proceed ou her voyage. It also makes a variety of 
regulations calculated to limit the number aaa tD' 
in.su re the safety and accommodation of the pas- 
sengers. The Merchant Uhipping Act, 18M (17 k IS 
Yict. n. 101 ), orovides that every pus«euger-'Steamar 
(that is, every Brihsli steam-ship carrying psssengaxia 
to, iroin, or between any place or places in the Uniiad 
Kingdom, excepting steam-ferryboats working ia 
chains, commonly called steam-bridges), shall bw 
surveyed and reported upon to the Board of l^adaaS 
least twice in the year, and shal] proceed on no voyaga. 
witli passengers, unleos the owner or ttostsr has ^ 
cetved from the board a cortifiostc applicable to tijio 
voyage and shnwing that tbo provisions of the act hav*. 
been complied with; and if the person inshargaiw- 
ceives on board any number of passengers greater then 
tbo number allowed by the certificate, the master «r 
owner shall incur pecuniary penalUas,— J^. MoCbU 
loch’s Cemmereial thetianary, 
pASSirLOBACBSi,pd«-se^rai^»e-s, in Dot., the Fas-- 
sion-flower Dun., a nat. ord. of Dieofyfedoner, anb^dati'' 
Calycifioref, Herbs or sbrobs, xisuully edimbiog^f ’’ 
tendrils. Leaves altemate, wsth Ibliaocoae stipulsis. 
Flowers perfect, or yery vwteU unisexual. Sepals 
united bemw into a tube, tbo tJiroat of width bea^n 
nuinber of fllamoBtous prooessei} petals B, inafttsfi. 
in the throat of the calyx on tho oatlidS of 
awntous proce«ee« with an iiubrJoated sntiiwHoiU' 
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BtMueDS* uSDttUj 6 , monadelphons, Burrouodinf* the 
Btalk of the ovary. Ovary etaiked, euperior, l«o<aled; 

«feyleB3, elavate; plaeontaa parietal. Fruit l^ccUed, 
ateilked, generally aucculent. Heeds immereus, arillate ; 
embiyo in tltoir flesliv albumen. The plants nf this 
order are chiefly founa in tropical America ; bat a few 
alBo occur in North Araerioa and the East Indies, and 
fleveral in Alrica. There ara 13 genera and 211 
mecies. Many are cultivated for the beauty of their 
flowers and loliage. The genus Pautijlfn-a hav long 
been a favourite with florists, and the remarkable ap- 
pendages of the flowers, which symbolise the passion of „ — ...- 

Christ, mast always excite wonder and admiration, ide of cobalt, 2t; pur- 
The fruits of several species of passion-flower are pie of eansuis, 1. (See 
eaten under the name of granadillus, Hpeuiea of (xsiih, AvTirirui..) 

JParopeie and Tacaonia also bear cfiiblc fruit. The PABTiMxcA,pfrs-fr-n/ft'. 
name given by the old botanists to the passidora was irii, in Dot., a gen. of Z7i»- 
^Zospassioius (passioii-llower), because the instninieiits hpthfene. The root of 
of the Saviour’s passion or snncniig w'cre ilioiiglit to P. ttatina is the nutritious 
be represented ui the parts of fructification of this and wholesome euliunry 
genus. The yircsent name was hoslowcd upon the root called the paranip, 
genus by Linnreus. It is cultivated on a 

FABSTON-Fi.owita. (See FABsiFTiOnACEiF. ) large scale for feeding 

FASBIoa-WisBK, in the Church of Kngland, is>1he cattle, 
week immediately preceding the Icstival of Eoster, pAbron, peuf-inr 'Lat., a shepherd), in Theol., is 
because in that week our Lord's passion and denth applied to a bisb of a diocese, or tiio pnest of a 
happened, [(.corresponds to lIulytYeek in the Uoman parish, whose pe» t are, by tho same figure, termed 
Catholic Cligrch. This week was observed from an their flock. A pa^'aral letter is a circular letter, ad- 
early period in the Church, and according to Chry- dressed by a be^hop to his dioccsniis, for Ihcir religious 
Bostom, iu tins week many increase their Inhotirs, inatruction or guidance in matters of ecclesiastical 
aomo adding to their fastings, otiiera to their watchings; discipline. The pmloral ataffin tlio crosier of a bishop’s 
others give more Hboral alms, testifying the greutneaa staff, whitdi, in his public ministrations, he is directed 
of the Divine goodness by their care of good wiirks, to have in his hand, or else Iwrne or lioldcn by his 
and more intense piety and holy living." TlmTImrs- chaplain. Cbohikb.) JPonfoivrf Tlteo/c.i/y is that 

day in this week, which was Die day on whicli Clirist department of theology which iiav to do with the prao- 
vaa betrayedt was observed with some peculiar customs. tic.Hl diitic.4 of a clergyman as the teacher aud spintual 
(See M AVNUY-TiiUKtinAY.) guid«* of his people. 

Pasbivk 'Vxiiiis. (See Vehus.) I’astowat., in Lit., is the name of a speoies 

FABSoyEB, pnue^-o-rcr (llch. peeach, a leap nr pas- of poetry, winch i» devoted to descriptions ana deli- 
■age), among the Jews, was asolemn festival institutod nentions of country life. (See Ijiyll.) 
in commemoralion of thoir conutig out of Egypt, VATriiovii. (See Fouostk.uon.> 
because the night before their departure the destroy- Fatflla. (See Kxke ) 

ing angel that slew the firstborn of the Egyptiuns Fatbnt, or Patent Eight, pOP-enf, or pai'^tent 
passed over the houses of the Hebrews, boeauso fhey (fr. Lat. pateo, I open), in Law, is a privilege granted 
were marked by the bhiod of the iamb; hence called by the crown to (he first inventor of nny new contriTance 
the paschal lamb. The puasover was observed on (he ui the mnnufactures, granting liim a monopoly in his 
14th day of the first month (Niaan), and on t he invenl ion for a certain number of years. It is so called 
ISth day commenced the seven days' feast of Un- bocauso the instrument byv\ hieh it is bestowed is iu the 
leavened Bread. Properly the term piwBover applies form of letters-pateut under tho great seal. That it is 
only to tho Hth day, but it was eoiumoulv used to right to hold out iuducenients to person.^ to make dis- 
includo also the feast of Unleavened Bread which coveries and improvements in tho useful arts — in nia- 
followed. chincr 3 ’-, manufacturos, Ac. — by moans of which the in- 

Pabbeort, pfiee'-pori (Fr. pa$»eport)^ is a letter, li- teresta of the community are more rapidly advanced, 
cense, or document given by an authorized otlicor of a and to reward them for the loss of time and monej 
etate, granting liberty to the person or persons therein they may have incurred, can scarcely bo doubted ; and, 
named to pass or travel either genorally, or through a in general, the most procticable way of doing so is to 
country named, and to remain tliero for hu indotinile or afford them a inonopolv iu tlieir invention for a certain 
apooifled period. In general, the bearer then requires number of years, but not for too lung a period, whioh 
to taka his passport totboinini-steror authorized agent would be detrimental to the progress of improvement, 
of the country which he is aliout to visit, and have it and against the interests of the public. WJiilo by the 
signed by him, Hiich a document states the narae,'8nr- Htutnte of Monopolies (21 Jac. 1. c. 3) the granting of 
name, aea, and profession of (lie hearer, and entitles such was declared to bo contrary to the laws of the 
him to the protection of the authorities of the countries realm, an exception was made in favour of new inven- 
throngli which ho may jpuss. On arriiingat the ouU tions, which it was held that the crown might lawfully 
posts or frontier towns of a foreign state, the traveller is concede for a reasonable period. It therefore excepts 
obliged to pvodnee his passport for exaniiiiation, and at *' all lelters-patcnt for the term of fourteen years or 
any town where he intends remaining for any time, it under, by which the privilege of sole working or 
baa to ba given up to the police authorities. Li some of making anv new manufiictares within this realm, whioh 
the BnropeHU states, even natives cannot travel twenty others at (he time of granting the letters-patent shall 
miles through their own country wiihout a pass^iort. not use, shall be granted to the trpe and first inventor 
To travellers, the- system, as earned out in some parts thereof, so as they be not contrary to law nor mia- 
of the continent, is very annoying, and might, perhaps, chievons to the state, nor to the hurt of trade, nor 
be more bearable were it not so silly and illiberal. Tho generally inconvenient." Thia law still regulates the 
practice is defended on the plea of checking dangerous granting of patents ; bat the mode of proceeding has 
4>r improper persons from entering the country ; but been fixed by various anbseqneot statutes, more par- 
innumerable instances prove that the check is worth- ticiilarly )>y the ** Fatent Law Amendment Act, 1852 ** 
less for such a pnriKMe, there being no lack of means (15 A 16 V'ict. c. 83). The principal classes of patent- 
>of evasion. In France, tho passport system lias re- able inventions seem to be these:— (1) New contri- 
oently been relaxed in favour of English travellers. vances applied to new ends ; (2) new contrivaneea 
Paafi, jpa<te«, a glass made in imitation of preoious applied to old ends; (3) new oombinatiohs of old parta, 
stones. The base of all fletitions cems is a oombina- whether relating to material, objects; or procmeH 
tion of aflioa, potash, borax, red oxide of lead, and some- (4) new methods of applying a well-known objeolC 
times anenio. Pore boraoic acid and oolouriest quarts Novelty and utility are the two great features of an 
oughtsobeused^and Hessian crucibles in preference invention, without which a patent would be invalid, 
to porcelain. Thepostereqiiiresto be flued in a potter's Zt must be a ** new manolkotare within this 


furnace for twenty-four boars ; and the more tranquil 
and continued the fusion, the harder it the paste and 
the greater its beauty. The proportions of paste, Ae,t 
for the principal artificial gems are as follows ZEaAy.— 
Paste, 2,880; oxide of manganese, 72. j^meroid.— Paste, 
4,609; green oxide of eop- *. 

per, 42 ; oxide of chrome, 

2. iStf;)/ilirs.FHste,4,fi08; ^ 

oxide I »f cobalt, 08; fused H 

for thirty hours. Ame» 
thjfai, — Paste, 4,(i08; ox- 

{/Ia nf nmniranAMA MU* av. 
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end lienee ite be!n{; preTiomlj kneim ebroed il no 
objection to tbe Tnlidity of the patent. The degree of 
ntititj need not be sreet, bat it innet be eomethine 
epplicablo to tbe proonotioa of a vendible article. It 
mast also be a vnanufkotnre : a scientitio principle, 
however valuablCt cannot form the anbject of a valid 
patent. The grant of a patent ia not a matter of 
right, but of fhvour, and ia applied for bj petition to 
the crown, tbe applicant declaring that he la the flrat 
and true inventor, to the beat of hia knowledge and 
belief. The petition and declaration are left at tbe 
oflSce of the commiaaionera of patents for inventions, 
together with a provisional speoilication, describing 
the nature of the invention. The applicant is then re> 
ferrod to one of the law officers of the crown, who ia 


at liberty to oall in any scicniillc or other person to his 
aid. Alter his allowance of the same, the next step is 
for the applicant to give notice of his intention to pro* 
ceed with hia application to the cominisaioners, who 
will then advertise it ; and any person haring an in- 
terest in opposing it will be at liberty, within a certain 
period, to lodge objections. These aro then referred 
to tbe law oUiccr, who, if satisiled, grants a warrant 
for the sealing of the lotUirs-putcnt, which gives the I 
ai>plicant the exclusive right of using the invention 
within the United Kingdom, &e., for the full term of 
fourteen years. The uondilion on winch a patent is 
grunted is, that a complete apeciliculion ” ot the in- 
vention bo lodged, making a full disclosure of the 
secret ; for the patentee must instruct the public wluit 
they aro shut oat from using, as well as iiiHtruct how 
to work the invention when the monopoly is expired. 
A book called a “ Itegister of Putonts ’* is directed to 
1)0 kept at the Speeillcution Office for the public use. 
The law is very strict regarding the iraroing of apooift- 
cations, and many patents arc invalidated by errors 
here; the most common fault being claiming too much, 
or something that ia already public property. A 
nateuteo may, in eertnin cireiimstaiiccs, obtain an ud- 
aitional term of fourteen years for carrying on his 
monopoly; but such additional period will oiilv be 
granted on the patentee showing tnat he has not been 
adequately rewarded. A patent right is assignable; 
aud a patentee may also grant deeds of license to one 
or more persons to manufacture the article. A 
patentee’s remedy lor infringement ot his right is by 
civil suit, there being no cnminal proceeding in sucri 
a case ; and in prom cuting such riiit his rights are sub- 
jected (u a searching examination ; for the defence 
may bo, that no intringemont bus taken place, or that 
the patent is void, through some defect. The erown 
may also repeal any lolters-puteut, on good grounds 
being shown, by means of a writ of trirc faciag. 
Where, however, a patent bus boon granted to a per- 
son believing liiuiself to be tbe first inventor, and it is, 
discovered that be has been jireceded in the iiiientioii 
by some one else, but not generally known to the pub- 
lic. the jiatentee iniiy petition the (pieeii in council, 
and receive a new grant, or confirmation of the existing 
one. Tlip patent business of the United Kingdom is | 
carried oii at one office, in London, under tbe direction 1 
of commissioners appointed by the act ot 1^52, the 
chief of whom is tlio lord chancellor. There are a 
class of persons styled patent agent'll who devote! 
themselves to this branch of busineiis, and through 
whom patents are usually obtained.— ife/, Stephen’s 
Commetitnrtfg. 

pATBsyoSTKE, put'-^er no»'-ter (Lat. pafer, father; 
wcsfsr, our).— 1. The Lord's Prayer is thus called from 
its two initial words in Latin.— 2. Tbe chaplet or string 
of beads which assists Homan Catholics to number their 
rehearsals of that prayer.— 3. In Arch., a sort of orna- 
ment out ill form of beads, cither round or oval. 

Patwoloot, path-ol'-O’i'e (Gr. pathof, disease, and 
I0170S, discounc), is tbe science or doctrine oi diseases. 
Aa phvsinlngy teaches the nature of the functions of j 
the living body in a state of health, so pathologr I 
relates to the various derangements of those liinetions 
which constitute disease. It is usually divided intoj 
general and dpeeial pathology. As each diseue is 
marked by certain peouliarities which distingnish it 
lirom all others, there mnst be a pathology of each, or, 
ia other words, a epeoial pathology ; and aa, on the 
other hand, many dtseasee poasem certain features in 
eonimoD, ihe description of thee^ features will no 


longer be special, but general patholoey. The letter ik 
nothing more than a generalisation of the ihets of the 
former. Speoial pathology Comes first in the or^ of 
nature. It is made np of individual faets» earefeljy 
observed, arranged, and olasslfled acoofding toSOmw 
nosological plan. General pathology ooUeots those 
facts, wherever found, which have a oertaiu similail^» 
and arranges thorn aocnrding to their natural aM^ 
eies, so that, whoever examines them in this view, wU 
nave ho difficulty in appreciating thorn aa phenomenal 
of particular diseases. Duiease is a change from the 
natornl condition of the function or strnoture of the 
body, and nsuaUy involves several olomontary ftitio* 
tions or structures. A knowledge of the oonstitnent 
parts or elements of structuro aud function is neoea- 
Btiry to the patiiologisr., in the study of disease, belbfe 
he can properly understand their combinations. At 
in chemistry, some of these elements are ultimate or 
primary, and cannot bo analysed or divided forthar^ 
others are proximate or seconflary, because oocuritog 
so frequently together, yet noting singly in compounding 
and giving propertiea to complex matter. The primary 
or iiltiiuatc elements of structure, healthy and dis* 
eased, are museular fibre, nervous matter, vasonUur 
fibre, and the elementary tissues of, membranes) attd 
tliere aro primary elements of fiinotion, healthy and 
diseased, of tlieso struetiires,— irritability, tonicity, 
nervous properties, to which may bo added, becanso at 
present wo cannot analyKo it, the power of seoretion 
and nutrition; and, lastly, the constituents of the 
blood. The secondary nr proximato elements of 
disease aro coiiiposod of the preceding priiuary elS* 
ments, but aro still simple in comparison with tho 
complex conditions of disease which they combine to 
protiuee. The varieties of disease aftectiiig these 
several elements may bo comprehended under tho 
heads of degreo an<l kind,— deiTfce, including excess 
and defect, or alterations of plus and minus ; and Jrinf , 
relating to changes not comprised under these beads, 
but otherwi!>e expressed by the term perversion. “Tho 
primary and secondiiry elements or disease are tho 
especial subjects ot general pathology. By tbe stndy 
of them, we heoomo acquainted with tho matorials of 
disease, and their relations to each other; wo learn bow 
special rlisensi's arise, and of wliat they consist ; how 
they produce their phenomena and efieets: bow they aro 
to lie known, di.s()ngiiiBlied, and classified. Out of snob 
a knowledge, wberu it is correct, suiTicieni, and com- 
bined with ail ninpleaequaintaneo wit lithe properties of 
remedial agents, arises tho rational method of relieving^ 
curing, and jireventing disease, tbe groat ends of the art 
of medicine.”— ( TVilliamn.) Following, then, tho olasii- 
ficutuni of Dr. AVdliams, wo have, as the first of the pri* 
rnary elenicntsol’stru iurc,niuseularorcontraotilofiDro, 
the distinctive property of which is irritability, or tho 
property of contracting on the application oi astironltm 
or exciting iigent. This may becoine excessive, or too 
violent for ;he welfare of the part or system ; and will 
be raunilcsted (1 ) Iw an excess of strength and degree-^ 
(2) by an inordinate qiiickiiess or promptitude, or (3) 
by the unusual duration of the contractions. Museum 
lar contractility may be defective chiefly in two inodes 
—(1) in lorco, as in (ho weakness caused by the exhaus- 
tion of previous exertion ; or (2) in readiness to oott- 
tract, ns in the sluggish movements of a person under 
the itifluence of opium. Tonicity, or tone, is another 
property possessed by all musoular einicturev, aoA 
keeps the jiarts in which it resides m a oertaiii defiran 
of tension. With an exeess of tonicity tbe moeoUa ana 
so firm as scart^gly to alTord room for supple motioBf 
and the pulse is hard, tense, and often slow. VThefw 
tonicity IS defective, the musclea aro flabby and inoa* 
pable of exertion, and the pulse soft aud yielding. A 
function of the nerves is sensibility, and a dieeas^. 
state of a centre will cause disorder of genereS seniU 
bility of one or more of the nervea-dooal eensibiUtf. 
Diseases of eensibiUty may eontist la (1) eieaenveyeiv 
sibility, (2) detective seDBibility, or (3) pttvertodfSll* 
fibility. Tbe function by whien certain nerves eontoy' 
the impulses of tho will to voluntary muiclos may-bOA 
come disordered, and its phenomena eonsllltnto ail' 
element of diseaee. It maybe in axGeM». defect, or 
perverted. The reflected and eympatlmtio negvM 
mflueucee may, in Kke manner, become diseiseid^ 0#- 
oretioa is regarded as apecnliav propm^ of the ieeroi 
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t»nt AtrootnrMt m irritability i« of mufoalar fibre; and 
from the ubiquity of the prooem it oonstitatea an im- 
imrtant element of dueiiBe. It inoladM reorementi- 
tions products (those ooueemed in digestioii, sssiimta- 
4ion» nadnatsition)p M well Mexorementitioua prodoots. 
It inaj be eneseiva, and weaken, by the drain whioh it 
oansea from the mass of the blood; but it may also hare 
^eeial eFeota upon the organ of seoretion, the blood 
wm whieh it comes, or the parts to which it is carried . 
Tto most oommon oauses of altered secretion are those 
whioh operate on the sanguiferous system and ita con> 
tents. The effects or defects of secretion are the oppo* 
atta of those of excess, and may arise from a weakened 
•tate of the whole cireulation, or of tlie secreting organ. 
Farrersion of secretion often accompanies excess or 
dolbot, aa in febrile diseasee, when the secretions of the 
Udnen are altered os welt jib diminished. The blood, 
lUca the solid parts of the body, is composed of sundry 
aiamanta, which are subject to change, and produce 
various disorders. The components of the blood are, (1) 
the red partioles,*'(2) fibrin and coluurieas globules, 
01 albumen and other dissolved animal matters, 
0) oil, (9) salts, (0) water ; anv of whioh may be in 
•nxoess,. dmeot, or alteration. The red particles are 
proportionally largo in persons of sanguine tompo- 
rament, and excessive in sangaineous plethora, and 
in hfemorrhagio diseases before much blood is lost. 
They are defective in persons of lymphatic tempera* I 
mant, and after great losses of blood. An excess of | 
fibrin and of the colourless globules exists in all truly i 
inflammatory diseases. The changes effected in the I 
blood by respiration ore liable to variations, and form j 
an important element of disease. They are principally 
-owing to defecti of change, as in asphyxia. It is doubt* 
fttl whether this change is ever carried on in excess. 
Various changes are effeuted on the blood by excess or 
or alteration of secretion of urine, bile, perspi- 
ration, &o. Changes are also effected on the blood 
by the presence of foreign mutters, as poisons. The 
oms of proximate elements which have been most 
generally studied as the subjects of general pathology, 
are those afl'octiiig the circulation of the blood. Thev 
comprise at least three of the primary elements, — the 
condition of the blood and its const ituents, the irrita- 
bility of the organs coiioeriied in its distribution, and 
their tonicity. Aneemia is the name given to tliut con- 
dition of thesystem in which the predominant character 
Is a doficionov of blood, usually accompanied also with a 
remarkable deterioration in quality. The causes which 
•aioite aneemia are various circumstances which injure the 
blood or withdraw portions of it from the system ; as 
exoeseive bleedings, profuse evacuations of fluids, Ac. 
The excess of bloou in the system, or in a part,— 
hyperssmia or polyssmia, is afreqiuont cause of disease. 
Hefchora, or general excess of blood, may proceed 
either from too much blood being made, or from ton 
Uttle being expended ; in either case the blood acoumu- 
Istes and fills the lieart and blood-vessels beyond the 
usual degree. The distinction of plethora into stheuio 
and asthenic depends on the strength and irritability 
of the motor fibre. In sthenic plethora, the tone and 
contractility are increased, iu asthenic they are 
diminished. In the latter case, the heart and cither 
organs are oppressed, instead of being excited by the 
quantity of blood. Local hvperiemia, or excess of 
blood in a part, when with diminished motion, ooiisti- 
tutea oongeation, or an acoumnlation of blood in the 
blood-yessela of a part, chiefly in the capillaries. 
There may also be inoreaasd motion or determination 
of blood to opart,— one of the most oommon cases of 
which is determination of blood to the head. The 
reanlts of hyperasmia, general or local, when th^ reach 
a certain degree of inteusity, are hsBmorrhage, flux, 
dropsy: hasmorrhage, when the vessels are distended 
to such a degree that their coats give way and blood is 
offosed ; flux, when there is an effusion of the watery 
part of the blood in seoreting organs, or upon open 
anrfaoes ; and dropty when in olosm sacs or in cellular 
wnneotive tissue. There may also be too much blood 
in a p^, with motioa partiafly inoreased and partially 
d^niriied, constituting what is oommonly kwwn as 
mflammaiion, and obaraotorisedby rednoM, beat, pain, 
wd swelling, Struotural diieMM are of various | 
hinds t those of them that more partioularW dtoand 
tmr iMitMe are those whioh ariae from alteratton of the 
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function of nutrition of the diffisrent stvoetum. Thaw 
are oomprehended under the heads of incfeaaed, 
diminishM, or perverted nutrition. Inoreased nutri- 
tion, or hypertrophy, mav affisot ettaer indiv^nal 
taxfcnrea or whole organa, Ming in the former ease 
simple, in the latter complex. Bimmished nutrition, 
or atrophy, may be general, affeoting all wts of 
body, or partial, aflboting only a part. Under per- 
verted nutrition are comprebanded all those ohangea 
of struotural nutrition that go beyond mere pl$t» and 
miMus influenoe^—the quuity of the fibre beii^ 
altered, or new tissnes, growth^ or deposits formed in 
connection with the normal stmotore. Besides de- 
posits and morbid growths of various hinds, there maj 
be induration orBofteniug, bransforniationordegsnera- 
tion of texture. Many diseases arise from derange- 
ments in the mechanism of organs, from dilatation, 
cuntraotioD, laceration, displacements, contortion^ 
Se/T. Williams's Frindplet Medidne* 
jPatriakoji, pai^-tre-ark (Gr. jpoirio, family, and 
archon^ ruler), a name originally given to heads of the 
first families who lived iu the earliest ages of the world, 
as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with his twelve sons, and 
Seth, Enoch, and others. They exercised the offices 
of priest and kii * in their respeoUve famibee ; and it 
has been 8uppi< 1 that tlie idea of hereditary power 
and honours wh ^arived from the authoritv eqjoyed 
by the pairiaroi'r and their first-born after them. In 
Jewish history, the term is also applied to a person 
invested with a dignity, the origin of whioh has been 
the subject of much diaoussion, some maintaining that 
it is of very ancient institution, and others that it ia 
not older than the time of Nerva, the snocessor of Do- 
luilian. Whenever established, however, the authority 
of those who held this oflice came, in time, to be very 
considerable. Their chief duty being to instruct the 
people, they establislied schools in several cities; and 
having gained a great repntation for learning, aeaJ, and 
piety, at length ventured to levy a kind of tribute to 
biipport the charges of their dignity, and of the officers 
under them. They also appointed the principals of the 
schools and academies, who, in the course of time, 
were styled chiefs and princes, to imply the 'great re- 
spect duo to them from their disciples, and who, at 
length, became rivals of the patriarchs, and in some 
casea possessed both dignities at once, — a usurpation 
which caused great confusion and frequent oonteats. 
According to the Jewish rabbin, the patriarohid dig- 
nity was in existence, in this sense, from thirty years 
before the birth of Christ down to the 6th century, 
when it was abolished. Patriarchs, in the ChristiM 
church, are ecclesiastical dignitaries, or bishops, so 
called from their paternal authority in the Churoh. 
Tlie establishment of the grand patriarchates ia at- 
tributed, by some, to the apostles themselves, whilst 
others maintain that the name patriarch waa ankoown 
I at the time of the council of Nice, and that, for a long 
time afterwards, patriarchs and primates were eou- 
I founded together as being all eqhally chiefs of diooesei^ 

I A great authority supposes that it was in the 4th cen- 
tury that those prelates who enjoyed a oertain degree 
of pro-eminenoo over the rest of the epiacopal order 
w'ere distiuguished by the Jewish title of patriardis. 
The authority of the patriarohs — ^the obief of whom 
I were those of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, An- 
; tioch, and Jeriisaiem— grew by insensible defies, till at 
length we find, that about the close of the 6m eenturyt 
! tboir decrees were exoonted with the sune regularita 
and respect as those of princes. It mast be omMWved, 
however, that there were oertain districts, both in tha 
Eastern and in the Western empire, which were ex- 
I empted from their jurisdiction. The Latin ohurehhad 
no patriarchs till the 6th century: and the ohorehes of 
Ganl, Britain, &o., were nevw samect to the anthoriW 
of the patriarch of Rome, whose anthorily only eztendM 
to the nearer provinces. The authority of the patrU 
archawas not one and the saraepreoisely in all eharehesw 
but, differed according to the different oostoma of 
plaoes and countries, orthepleanire of kings and oo!im> 
oils. Tha patriarch of Oonstantinopld grew to be a 
patriarch over the patriarohs of Sphesos and Cmsareae 
and the patriarohM Alexandria bad soma privUegea 
which no other patriaroha besides hiiuelf enjoyed, such 
se the right ofeonseeratiDgand approving eyery ushoa 
under hit jmrisdiolioii.. SeacBtd tneii hafo rebkoiiei 
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imfliirteon Mtrmrflhs having eziitod in aarij tlmcn; 
wat is, on« in every oapital dtj of eaoh 4iooeee in the 
Boman empire t tbepaUiMwhi of Aniiooh and Bphetni, 
in Aria; the pMarw of Onaereo, in Cappadocia} tiie 
patriardi of TbeaMloniaai, in Maoedcmia; the 
areh ot Sirminm, in lUjrhnn; the patriaroha of Borne 
and MUan, in tlalr; the patrianiha of Alexandria 
and Carthage, in Bgypt; the patriarch of Lyoni, 
in Ttanoe ; the patriaren of Toledo, in Spain ; the pa- 
triarch of York, in Britain; nnd the patnaroh of Con- 
atantinople, styled the oeonmenioal or universal patri- 
arch. It mast be observed, however, that the whole 
matter is so obscure, and has been so mneh contro- 
verted, that it is no easy matter to discover, in any piur- 
tionlar, the truth respecting it. The term patriarch 
is applied, in the present day, to the chiefs of several 
rimrohes in the Bast, who live ont of communion with 
the Church of Kome; such as the four patriarchs of the 
Creek church ; v»., the patriarchs oi Constantinople, 
Alofxandria, Antioch, and Jerasalcm. The spiritual ju- 
risdiction and dominion of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople are very extensive, comprehending a considerable 
part of Grcem, the Grecian isles, Wailaohia, Molda- 
via, and several of the European and Asiatic provinces 
that are subject to the Turks. The patriarch of Alex- 
andria exercises his spiritual authority in Egypt, Nu- 
bia, Libya, and a part of Arabia. Damascus is the prin- 
mpal resideMco uf the patriarch of Antioch, whose 
jurisdiction extends to Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, 
and other provinces. The fiatriaroh of Jerusalem com- 
prehends within the bounds of his pontificate, Pales- 
tine, Arabia, the country beyond Jordan, Cana iu 
Galilee, and Mount Sion. 

PATmciJiirs, pM‘ruh'-y&itz (Lat. pafer, a father).— 
According to some authorities, the title of palneian 
was given to the descendants of the hundred or two 
hundred first senators chosen by Eomolus, the founder 
of Borne, and by him called Pufrer, fathers. In con- 
sidering, however, who were the patricians of Kome, it 
is conveuient to distinguish three periods in the history 
of that city, the first extending from the foundation of 
the city down to the establishment of the plofieiaus as 
a second order ; the second from this event down to 
the time of Constantine, during which time the patri- 
cians were a real aristoorncy of birth, nnd formed a 
distinct class of Boman citizens, opposed to the ple- 
beians ; the third period extending from Constantine 
down to the middle ages, during which time the patri- 
cians were no longer an aristocracy of birth, but were 
persons who merely enjoyed a title, first granted by 
the emperors, and afterwards by the popes also. Al- 
though the subject is involved in some obscurity, it 
seems to be pretty clear that during the first period 
the patricians comprised the whole body of the Roman 
people who enjoyed the full franchise, the other inha- 
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deoks also imitated the anoieot eustom of beitowUif 
apoa^ certain Ihvoured snbteota the title of jMriNeiifs* 
BatririanSf ia eorieriattioal writings, ore ao aaoieat 
sect of heretioa, who disturbed the peaoo of theOharoh 
in the bi^Baine of the Srd century, who w«w thus 
named from their founder Patrioius. ffis disriiigBirik<> 
ing tenet wee, that the snbstanoe of the fiesh it not 
work of God, but that of the devil s on which aeoonnt 
bis adherents bore an implacable oatred to their om 
flesh, which sometimes carried them so fiv aitolnteo# 
them to kill themselves. 

Patbxck, Bt.,Oxdskov, tiKf'-ril;, an order of knight* 
hood, ostablishM in Ireland in tho year 1788, by King 
George III., who, on the 5th January of that year^ 
directed that letters-patont should be issued under the 
great seal of the kingdom of Ireland, for creating a 
society or brotherhood^iobeealled '* Knights of thaUloS!* 
trioua ordcrof St. Patnek,'* to consist of the sovetrign, a 
grand master, who was to be bis Uenfenaat* 

general of Ireland for the time being, and fifteen 
knights. The number of knights was angmentedto 
William IV. in 1833. 

pATitiBTio,pd-/r»s^-/tiir(Gr. pater, a father), in Theol.| 
denotes of or belonging to the lathers of the Ohnrrii} 
as patristic theology, patnslicUterature. (^VscFATEXUb 
Thk.) 

PATftOL, pdt-roZe' (Fr. pafreuiUe), a term ap]^edfa 
militnry lauguage to a aetachinoDt of from four to 
eight men, charged to march, under command of a 
corporal, in a given circuit round the streets of a 
garrison town, iu order to see that all is quiet, and to 
prevent disorder. The term patrol ia likewise applied 
to the mounted police, who nde ronnd the suburbs of 
London and provincial towns at night to wak^ the 
roads and preserve the peaoe. 

J'ATitoirAOB, piW-ro-^naij (Lat. paffcmts, a patron), 
in Eccl. Law, is the right of presenting to a oenafloe. 
The right of patronage seems to bavo arisen about tba 
Ctli oeutury, wheu tJiuse who built and endowed 
churches acquired a right to present a minister to 
them. About the 8th century, patronages became 
general, and tho rights of presentation were bought 
and sold. Prior to tiie Retormation, joint-stock cona- 
panies sometimes bought presenti^iomi from papal 
agente in wholesale quantities, and retailed them at 
great profits. In Jv'ngland, the greatest part of th» 
benefices are preseutai i ve. In Scotland, the snliject of 
patronage bus led to frequeut disputes, and was tba 
great cause of the disruption in 1^. (Fee Fm 
CHunen.) 

Pathoxtictc, pa^iro-nimf-ik (Gr. paler, and cncma^ 
a name), is a name which deBignaios a person by ra« 
ferriiig to his father, or somo , of bis ancestors t at 
Pelidea, applied to A> allies, as being tho son of Pefeua. 
Such words do not occur in Bnglisb, but they ara 


During the second period, when a distinct class of 
Boman citizens had grown up, named plebeians, an 
almost nninterrupted struggle took place between 
the two classes, in which the patriciana exerted every 
means to retain their exclusive rights, but which endetl 
in the establishment of the political quality of the two 
orders, and in tho rise of a new kind of aristocracy, 
which was based partly upon wealth and partly upon 
the great offices of the republic. In their dress and 
appearance the patricians were scarcely distinguished 
from the rest of the citisens, unless they held parti- 
onlsr offices ; the only thing by which they appear to 
have been disKingnishad from other citisens being a 
pariioular kind of shoe. From the time of Constantine 
the title of xmtrician ceased to be hereditary, and was 
merriy a personal title, which conferred on the per- 
con to whom it was granted a very high rank and cer- 
tain privileges; and when, dnring this period, we read 
of patrieian families, it merely means that the head of 
•qA a family bore the title. If actually engaged in 
the service of the state, these patricians were calle<l 
patiieU prMzntalen ; but if they held no office wHh tbe 
title, they weiy styled paMeU eodMUa/rw or Amtorom. 
All of them, * however, were distinguished in their 
nppearanoe auB dress from ordinary persona, and 
generally appeared in pnblio in ehrria^. When the 
popes came to power, they aMumed, amongst others 
of the hnperial privileges, this right of makmg patri- 
ehurn; and the sovareigna of eertahi Bompeas kiog- 
1360 


Papliakb, or pAVUANiBTB, pawl'-s-dftc, a saot of 
heretics that arose in the 3rd century, and took their 
name from their founder, Paul of Samoaata, bishop of 
Antioch. Ho taught that tbe Son and Holy Gmiat 
exist in God in the same manner os reason ai^ 
activity exist in man, and that Christ was born a mere 
man, but that tho reason or wisdom of God deaoended 


into him. These opinions were condemned by aoouocfl^ 
nnd Paul was deposed ; but they were for a tlma up* 
held ^‘y his adherents. 

PAULiciAKB,pawi-MV-«-Jaff, were aaeet ofhavatlM' 
which arose in Armenia, but of whose (origin 11^ ia 
known. The most prohaUe account is ^at they wera 
founded by one Constantine, about tba year fiW, a^ 


heresies of doctrine. They spread with great mUity, 
and were subjected to vlokint perseeutioa. 


were not more snseessfiil, and when tho emaadaa, 
opened up a path into oentrsl Boropa, many cf th^' 
aeet found thmr way into Germany, 
and under yarionsnooies tended to fbstairUiat I 
opposition to the eorroptiona of tba ChUtolTwhiiili 


PAUiniiru, pmoUnf'-z-i, in Bet., n gen. of Biniiil. 
ord. BajMaeew. TboqpeaieaP, isihnaoimee 
ofgvaMabor BfMdUMioowis Tho driad MaH» aro 
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Paid*8, St. Pawateroker 

deprtred of their aril, end pounded and koeeded into Ae . ; bat the style of art of some of tfattm is eoosidevad 
B mass, Vhich is afterwards made into oblong or very unworthy of suoh a place; the moiiuinent irhieh 
rounded oakes. These cakes constitute guarana- meets with the most Mneral a(^rovai being, perhaps, 
bread, which is used precisely in the save manner as the simple marble slab placed over the entrance to the 
we use cocoa*' and chocolate. 'The beverage prepared choir, in honour of Wren himself, and bearing an in- 
from it is largely consumed in Brazil, op account of its scription consisting ortbese words : Si monnmentoni 
nntritive qualities, and ita stomachic, febrifugal, and reqniris, oircnmspioe/* In.tbe crypt are the tombs of 
imbrodisiac effects. It contains an alkaloid, to which Nelson and Wellington. The affairs of«ibe cathedral 
the name auaranine has boon given, bat which appears are managed by a dean and chapter, consisting of four 
to be indeutical with eajeinet tho active principle of canons residentiary, four prelioudaries, and other 
both tea and coffee. offioers. ^ 

Paul's, St., pawle, the cathc&ral ohurch of London, Paveuxvt, paive^-nunt (Lat. pavimentuM, derived 
stands on Lndgate Hill, on the site on which stood old from pasire, to make the earth firm and strong by 
St. Paul’s, supposed to have been built A.u. d03, in the beating), in Arch., a stratum orJayer of atone, or 
time of Etbeloert, and which bad itself been preceded other matter, serving to cover and strengthen tho 
on the same spot by several churches, and. according ground of various places, for greater accommodation 
to some antiquaries, even heathen toniplca. Old St. in walking, or for the traffic of carriages. The paving 
Paul’s was at several tinies enlarged and repaired, aud of streets is one of the most bonclicinl regulations 
espeeisliy in luCiO, when its spire was destroyed by lire, tbut bave been handed down to u6 from our ancestors, 
anil in 1B33, when it was suffering under the vicissi- A number of cities bad paved streets before the com- 
tndes and dilnpidufions of four centuries, and its mcncenient of the Christian era ; nevertheless, those 
restoration was undertaken by the celebrated Inigo which aro at present tho ornament of Europe, i^ith 
Jones, who, however, had only had time to furnish it the exception of Borne, were destitute of this advan- 
with a splendid portico, before tho troubles of the time tuge till nearly the 12tli or 13th century. The streets 
interrupted his work. During tho war between of Thebes, ar^^ irobably those of iTernsalem, were 
Charles 1. and the Parliament, tho venerable edifice paved. The 'eal paved highway was constructed 
was converted into quarters for cavalry, the pillars of by Appiiis Cli .luius, in tho year u.c. 188. It was 
the portion were hewed and hacked about, the spaces ehlleu after hiiii the Jpjnan vay, and, on account of 
between them wero llllcd with mean uhops, and the its excellence, the Queen of road*. Streets paved with 
timbers whioli had been erected for tho support of the lava have been found in Herculaneum ana l^ompeii. 
roof during the repairs taken away, which led to its The oldest pavement iii modern eities is ascribed to 
fall iu many plaeos, and the almost entire ruin of the that of l‘urifl ; but Cordova was paved as early as the 
whole edifloe. In 1063, a famous architect of tho dny, middle of thn 0th century. In England, the pave* 
Christopher Wren, received a commission, under the ments of the principal streets, Ac., are made of various 
great seal, to make a survey of tho cathedral church descriptions of materials, according to the kind of stone 
of St. Paul, aud furnish plaua for its restoration, most readily procured. In London, Aberdeen granite. 
Wren’s opinion, from the llrst, was in favour of re- broken stone, Ac., ha\o been used. Wood and 
bnilding, and making tho church worfliy of Inigo aiphaltc have also been employed to a oonsiderable 
tFones's portico ; but to this Sshome tho majority of extent ; the use of the former, however, has been 
those who were joined witli him iu the eommissioii wav nearly abandoned. 

violently opposed, and he therefore gave in a plan for Pawn, or Plupos, pawn (Lat. pienus), in Law, is 
removing the tower, and expanding the centre of the a bailment of goods by a deMur to nis creditor, to bp 
church into a cupola, uniting the transepts of the kept till the debt is discharged. Things subject to 
church by a concave line. But this proposal was aiso pledge are ordinarily gdods nnd chattels; but money 
opposed, as well on tho part of the commissionors as debts, negotiable instruments, and, indeed, any other 
on tho part of the citizens, who wore traditionally valuable thing of a personal nature, may be delivered 
proiui of tho old tower j and oven after tho building in pledge. It is of the essence of the contract, that 
was reduced to a mere wreck in the Great Fire ot there bo an actual delivery of the thing to tho pledgee^ 
London (1666), two ycors wore wasted in attempts to for Ids right is not consummated except by possession, 
repair it. At length, however, Wreu was authorized In virtue of the pledge, be acquires a special property 
to raze the church to its foundations, and to lay the iu the thing, and is entitled to the exclusive possession 
fouudiifion of *'the Bceond temple of tho Christian of it during the time nnd for the objects for which it is 
world.” •The plan which Wren bimaolf preferred was pledged. He has o right to sell the pledge when there 
not adopted ; and that one of the several he soiit in has been n default in the pledger in complying with 
which was, uudereent several alterations at the in- the engagement ; but the possession of the pledge does 
stance of tho dnke of York, who wished that tho not susjiend the right to sue for tho whole debt or 
church should be adopted to the services of the Boman other engagement without selling the pawn, for it is 
worship, which he intended to revive. Tho first stone only a collateral security. A pledgee cannot becomw 
of tho present cathedral was at length laid by Sir the purchaser at a sale. 

Christopher in 1676, and the building was completed Pawwbkoiceb, pawn-lnref-ker, one who lends monef 
in 1710. It is cruciforni, classic in style, and univer- on goods which he rcooives upon pledge. In some 
sally ollowod to be singularly grand ; tlio centre of tho countries, the business of lending money on pledges 
cross being covered by a dome, wbich rises from the is carried on by the government, in others by privatB 
body of the church iu great majesty. Its height, from individuals, placed under certain restrictions. In this 
the pavement of the churchyard to the top of the country, the laws regarding pawnbrokers are more par* 
cross, is 970 feet ; its length, from E. to W., &10 ; end iicnlarly loid dowiil' in the Fawnbrokers Act (30 & 40 
ito width, from the entranee of tho north to that of tho Geo. HI. c. 90, amended by 9 & 10 Viot. c. 98, 19 & 20 
south transept, 260 feet. The ground it covers is up- Vict. c. 27, and 22 A 23 Viet, o, 14. Pawnbrokers are 
wards of two acres, and its circuit is 2,202 feet. The required to take out an animal license from the 
whole is built of Portland stone, to which time and Stamp-office (in London £15, otherwise £7. 10s. and 
London smoke have given a hue which adds somi^ing to enable them to receivo articles of gold and silver, B 
to\he cathcdral'e solemn dignity and grandeur. With second license, eoBiing£5. 15s.. is necessary. No license 
respect to the interior, the concave of the dome, and is required in Ireland ; but registration is necessary, 
the mysteriouseffects of the opening above, are allowed Pawnbrokers arc required to keep books in whioh all 
by aUf to be grand; but many critics maintain that, articles taken in pledge are entered and described, with 
with this exception, the interior is unsatisfactory ; that the sum advanced upon them, and the name and addresB 
the lateral arches of the nave and choir intorfere with of the pledger. Where the sum advanced on a pledgw 
the continuity of the entablature; and that, .upon dues not exceed 2s. Cd-, then the charge shall be a hau* 
entering the building, an onj^easant feeling is pro)- penny for each calendar month the same is uure> 
duced Dv the discrepanor, wmeh nndoubteoly exists, deemed; when not exceeding 6s., Id. ; and so on up to 
betwoen'the low and contfued space of the sme aisles not exceeding 42s., 8d.« above which the rateis 3d. for 
and the perpcndici^r altitude outside. It contains every 20s. up to £10. For the duplicate made out and 
monttmenis to Uie memory of many illustrioua men, given to tho pledger, if the aunx is under lQs.,|d. i» 
foch as Dr, Johnson, Howard the pbilauthropist. Sir ubarged; 10s. aod under 20s., Id.; £1 aud under £5, 
Balph Abereromby, Lord Bodnaj^ Qensral ^Hoore^ 2d.'j £5 and upwards, 4d. If b duplicate bo kat or 
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•lole^ ilie Mwobroker it boBod to oiTB Miotlwr. 
on tffldBTit being mido before e mi^eteete bj the 
penon oluioing to be oener of the vtiotoa reepeetbig 
the clrcomatuieM. The owner hM a perlbot ngbt to 
fell the dnplioate. and the pawnbroker it obliged to 
deliver np the goods to the holder oT the duplum on 
reoeiving the principal and interest dna thereon. Pawn- 
brokers are prohibited (Voba reeeiving idedges before 
8 a.in. or alter 7 p.m.» between Michselmas-daT and 
Iiady-day ; and before 7 a.m. and after 8 p.m. daring 


ftom taking pledges from intoxicated peraone or child- 
ren nnder twelve years of age (in the metrofiolia'under 
eixteen). All guode unredeemed ere considered for- 
feited at the end of a year ; but ib^ may be kept 
for three months longer at the request of the owner, 
in writing, or before one witness ; and any time before 
they are sold, the owner may demand his goods on 
tendering principal and interest. Articles pledged 
for sums of Ills, and not exceeding £10, if not 
redeemed, must be sold by auction, after being (duly 
advertised and exposed to public view. An account 
of tbe sales of articles aoove 10s. must also^ be 
kept, and if they produce more than the principal 
and interest, the owner is ontided to the surplus, 
if claimed within three years of tbe sale. The sale- 
books are open to inspection on payment of a fee 
of one penny. Pawnbrokers are prohibited from 
taking in pledge unfinished goods, linen or apparel 
intrusted to others to wash or mend, under a penalty 
of doable the value of the goods, besides restoration. 
Stolen goods, or goods unlawfally pawned, must be 
restorea to the owner by the pawnbroker, and police 
oiBoen are authorized to search their houses or ware- 
houses for stolen or unlawfully pledged goods. Any 
person suspecting his goods to nave been unlawfully 
pawned, may, on satisfying a justice, obtain a warrant 
for searching the house of the person suspected of 
having received tbe goods, and if thev be found, and 
the property of the daimant proved, he is entitled to 
have them restored. Persons unlawfully pawning 
goods the property of others are liable to a penalty of 
between £1 and £5, besides the full value of the goods 
pledged; failing which, three months' imprisoimient 
vrith nard labour.— Kef. J^nglith Cyc/o/iwdio— Arte and 
Sciences. 

Payubkt, pai'-mentt in Law, is the discharge of a 
debt by a delivery of the amount due: and tins is of 
eourte the most direct and proper discharge of it, and 
the most complete defence against any claim founded 
upon it. Tbe party entitled to receive tbe money may 
g^e notice that tbe payment must be made directly 
to himself, and then no other payment discharges the 
debt; but without such notice the payment may be 
made in the ordinary course of business to his general 
■gent or attorney. By the Common Law Procedure 
Act, 1852, it is declared lawful for the defendant in all 
actions (except for assault and battery, false imprison, 
meat, libel, slander, and certain others), and by leave 
of the court or a judge, upon such terms as they or he 
may think fit, for one or more of several defendants to 
pay into court a sum of money by way of oompensation 
or amends. When money is so paid into court, and 
the ^aintiff accents tbe same in satirihotion, the plain- 
till' Mail be entitled to the coets of the cause up to the 
tune the money is so paid in and taken out. 

PnxOB, peese (Lat. pax), in Law, is a qniet be- 
bavionr towards the king and all his subjects ; and 
it any man is in danger from another and makes oath 
iMfore a jnstice to that effect, the person complained 
of may be bound by snreties to fraep tbe peace. A 
breach of the peace is a violation of that peace and 
■eourity which is guaranteed by the laws to tbe snb- 
jeots of ibis empire. 

PSACB. {See AvTaniLVB.) 

PbaCB-WOOD. (See CJIBALPIBIA.) 

Pbacocb, pe^’Jeok (Sax. pawo) (Paw), a member of 
the Biawmidmt a* fam. of rasorial birds, whose charse- 
teristies are as follows:— Bill convex, rktber stout, 
curved towards tbe cud, add smooth at the base; 
oheexs partially naked; nostrils bas^ and open ; bead 
phuBMd, and surmounted with an aigrette-lihe erwt; 
iiKtb quill-fratber the longest; tnU-mtbert eighteen 


ywttii 

In number; tail-eovertsveiy long, (arge, nod exteodbto 
in tbe bmIc.- (JL iimwM.) There are two species of 
the peaooek known, both inhabiting the oontlnisnt 
and ulands of India; and they present a phnnagn 
which is one of the moat s^endid itf the frbmMl 
feathered world. The beadty of tho peacock etv 
tracted notice even at the earliest times; for 18 
is mentioned as having been brought by 8olomon*n 
mariners to their royu master. Irext we hear of It 
as having been discovered by tbe army of Alexander i 
and henco it found its wav into Oreece, Brnne, and 
Burope generally. iWhad, amongst theBomane, to 
perform an honourable part in their laxurions enlw* 
tainmeiits ; and it was thought worthy of being dfdl* 
cated to Juno, and of being imprintea on the cmnaga 
of tbe era. At an early period of English history they 
were known ; and there was scarcely any noble feart 
at which a roast peacock did not make an imposing 
appearance. They were stiifled with spices and sweet 
herbs, roasted and served up whole, ana covered, after 
dressing, with tbe skin and feathers. In out own 
times, peacocks are reared in our gardens and lawns 
more for ornamental than for culinary purposes. 
In their native countries, msgnificent dresses an 
mailo of peiicocks* feathers and trains; and a Sun* 
shade of the gorgeous feathers of this bird is thought 
the great attribute of nobility in the island of 
Java. The Javanese peacock (Paco fattrieuf, Linn*) 
is the most splendid of the two species known, altboura 
but little is understood of its history. In the volu- 
minous works of Ulysses Aldrovandus the bird is first 
mentioned ; and be sutllcieiitly indicates it by the form 
of its crest, which, instead of being composed of n 
naked shafted feather, with a round and eyed tip, as in 
the cfirnmon bird, has these plumes of almost niiiform 
breadth. According to Sir William Jardine, this bird 
IS nearly similar in size to the common peacock, but 
the whole pltiriiago is of a more subdura brilliancy. 
The bare space upon the cheeks and below the eyM is 
of a fine gainhogc-yellow. The hesd, neck, and fore 

C art of the breast are of a peculiar greenish tint, being 
rilliant with golden rofleoiioiis in some lights, iu 
others appciiring dull and subdued. Tbe lower parts 
are of a tfull deep greenisb-brown, instead of the rioh 
bine of the welbknowii bird. The train is not so 
ample in proportion, and the eyes, or moons, are less 
numerous : tno centre of each is rich bine, enciroled 
with green, brown, and finally with a bronsed ring. 
The edges of the wing and quills are pule yellowish-red. 
The bill is of a greyisb-brown colour, tbe iris deim 
hazel ; and tbe legs strong, naked, reticulated, and 
dusky black. The Javanese pescock is a native of 
Java, Sutnalra, and Bnrinab. ae well as other parts of 
India. The common ji^acook (Paco cristotos) differs 
but little from the one. last described, except tft tbe in- 
creased bpleudour of its plumage and the mtCred form 
of its crest. It hss been long natursliscd in Buropo, 
and in Englaud it may be now looked upon ae nearly a 
native biro. 

Pbab. {See PTurs.) 

rxAXLABH, perV-aeh, inChem., the calcined yefaifisi,. 
or impure carbonate of potash of commerce, 

PXAR 1 .H, purls (8ax. pearl}, substances formed bj 
certain bivalve raollnsks allied to the oyster, and ooa- 
sisting of olternate concentric layers of membrane 
carbonate of Jime. The pearl oyster {tfpHlue marfori^ 

a belongs to the genus Avieula of Cuvier, has an 
ve shell, nearly semicircular in form, meniili 
in appearance without, and ornamented with w ndat ' 
beautiful nacre withiu. Tbe shell is furniahed with n 
rectilinear hinge, frequently extending into rings by 
its extremities, and furnished with narrow eloUgalM 
ligaments, and oeessionally with small notches nsar 
the mouth of tbe animal. In the interior side than 
is a notch for the byseus, a little beneath tba an|0e of 
the mouth. The pearl oystera five In the w a m seat of 
the Bast and West Indies, and they era found in largo 
clustofs* banging on to rocks and other substancat at 
the greatest depths. The placet wbtoh they inbabit 
are termed ** pearl-banks,** and tbe niosz' lomons m 
these are off the west coast of C^lon^ etTntioorett db' 
the Coromandel coast, at tbe Babrsin Islands in IM 
OulCof Persia, at the Booloo Islands, off the ebaat of 
Algiers, off jtt. Margareto in the West Indies, nndte 
tbs Bay of Pinaina, Tbay bnra alao baan Umnd off 
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the Seotoh ooest. and indeed in varioas other placM, bat boat oarriea twenty men, of which ten are divert, and 
not in numbers aufficient to be noted, or to cause the ten row, and fnrtber all other neoeaiaiT operations; ea 
fishery to be proaecnted. It used to be a popular assisting the divers in, fte. Ao. Beeidet these, there 
enperatition, before science was brought into play to is a chief boatman termed the tindal, who acta M 
deatroy tbevillusion, tliat pearls arc produced by the pilot, and is placed in authority. FiVe divers descend 
oyster swallowing the dew early In the morning, and at a time, and when they come back to the 8nrfaoe,ithe 
tnat this dew was then converted liy the marine other five that have been waiting go down. This pves 
BUimad into pearls I According to Dr. Baird, it ap> them time to rest, and keeps the fishing eonstantly 
pears, however, that the ultimate cause of the oyster going on. Bach diver is provided with a net attached 
forming this beautiful substance is to get rid of a to his waist, in which be puts the oysters as soon as he 
aonroe of irritation. “ aometimea,'* he observes, has gathered them off the rocks, and he bae also a stone 
** this happens from a grain tof sand, or some such attached to a loop, made of rope, in which be inaerta 
■mall foreign body, which has insinuated itself between bis foot ; this » to facilitate his descent. A tom from 
the mantle of the oyster and the shell, and which, Uhe boat is also attached to the stern, and when the 
proving a great annoyance, the animal covers with a diver wishes to ascend, be takes his foot out of the > 
amnoth coat of membrane, over whioh it spreads a loop, and the stone is drawn qp after him the boat- 
layer of naure. At other times, it is oaused by some men. The divers generally fill their ears with cotton, 
enemy of the inbabitant of the shell perfuratmg it fntm and they hold their nostril's tightly with one hand while 
the outside to get within reach of its prey. With a underwater. They have another rope attached to them, 
plug of this same matter, the oyster immediately fills also, which they snake when they have been under the 
up the opening msdo, and shutting out the intruder, surface long enough, and they are then drawn np by it 
balks it of its nefitriniia design. In both these caoes into the boat. They generally make from forty to 
we find the pearl usually adhering to the internal fifty plnnges a day, remaining under water from a 
eurface of the shell. The beat, however, and the most minute ana a half to two minutes at a time, and bring 
valuable specimens, are generally found in the body np about one hundr 'oysters eachnluuge. Theebiet 
itself of the amnial; ana the source ol irritation is danger the divers t ( is caused by the ground sharks ; . 
bare proved, according to the observations of Sir and they will not ^ointo the water nutil these are \ 
Everard Hume, who has paid great attention to this supposea to be charmed away W priests or ooniurers, | 
anbject, to be the ovum or egg of the animal, which, known by the name ofPillal Karras, or “binders of i 
inatead of becoming ripe, proves abortive, and is not sharks, “ in the Malabar language ; one of which frit- i 
thrown out by the inotuer along with the others, but ternity is attached to each boat.- During the time that i 
remains behind iu the capsule in which the ova are the fishery is being prosecuted, the priests remain on 
generally contained. This capsule being still sup- the shore, praying, distorting their bodies in strango 
plied with blood-vesselB from the parent animal, goes attitndos, and using varioos forms and ceremonies. ; 
on increasing in sise for another year, and then re< Occasionally, the conjurer accompanies tho boat toj ^ 
oeives a covering of naore, the same as tho imimal which he is attached, and then the diver fears nothing, [ 
■preadi over the internal surface of the shell." The and will dtiro anything so long as he remains witn 't 
pearls found in the substance of the animnl are them. The priests are paid by the company, and the 
generally round, but they are occiuiimialjy ponr*Hljaped, divers by a share in the quantity of oysters canght or 
in consequence of the pedicle by which the egg is in money, according as they fancy. When the oysters 
attached being covered by the nacre as well as the egg are taken out ofthe oods, they are buried in deep holes 
itself. The pearbfishery forms a source of consider* or pits, being covered first with matting and then with 
able oomnieroial speculation, and it may be as well earth, and loft to dio and decompose, when they open 
here to describe the process by whiidi the oysters are niiturally, and the pearls are obtained. It is said that 
taken. As (he Ceylon pearls are tlie most esteemed the stink occasioned by the putrefying oysters is so 
in Biigland, a description of the fishery earned on in great as to taint the atmosphere for miles round. Tho 
(he Bay of Condatchy will be given. The banks pearls found at this fishery are whiter than those found 
here extend several miles fdong the coast, from elsewhere, and are, consequently, more valuable in the 
Ifauaar eoathwards, off Arinpo, Coudatchy, and Ktiropoan markets. After being taken out of the 
Pompariuoo, the priuoipal bank being opposite Con- oysters, they ue cleaned, and then drilled and etmng 
datchy, lying some twenty miles out to sea. Alter by the black people, who perform these operations very 
the banks have been surveyed, and a report made to rn{Hdly. A powder is made ont of the pearls them- 
government on tho subject, they are sold for the sol v(>.s, to polish them; and doing this creates an exten* 
season by auction to the highest bidder. The banks sivo trade in and around Colombo, in Ceylon. Pearls 
themsolves are divided into five portions, which are are very valuable. The best are of clear bright white- 
llshed annnally in sucocssion, in order that tlie oysters ness, free from spot or stain, and with their ear- 
may have time to arrive at maturity, which they do in face naturally smooth and glossy. The largest reach 
about six or seven years. The season for fishing the highest prices; and those of a round form are pre- 
oommences in February, and ends about the begin- ferred, although those of the pear-shape are extensively 
nioff of April, tho period allowed to the merchants used for ear-rings. Setd Pemrl§ are those about the 
to fish being six weeks, or two months at the utmost, size of small shot. These latter are usually exported 
during which time, however, from bad weather and to China, which does an extensive trade in them. The 
other oauaee^ the divers rarely have forty days clear most valuable pearl that is recorded, is one purobased 
work. The men employed as divers are natives of the by Tavernier, at Catifa, in Arabia, the price being 
eoast of Tuticorem, where they are known by the £'llO,bOO; its diameter was a little more tnan half an 
names of Marawas or Farawao, They are generally inch, and its length upwards of two inches. The valna 
Boman Cathdios, although belonging to the Malabar of pearls has somewhat deteriorated in the present 
esite, and consequently have many holidays during the day, in consequence of the improvement made in their 
season, for saints' days, fasts, festivals, and other artificial manufacture. The best imitation onea are 
observances, whioh seriously interfere with the those of a Frenchman named Jaoquin, who fbrmed 
wefirk. The boats are brought ftrom the Coromandel them by covering the in.«ide of glass beads wi A a pecn- 
ud Usiabar coasts, as they do not belong to lim: composition termed ewenc* d’orient, made out of 
Oeylon, and they also rendesvoas at Condatohy Bay the scales of the blake and ray.— Bef. BWy. C^etopwiio. 
before sailing out. On the day before the 8ea.<Hm Fxasl Otstbb. (d'MOxsTBBandPjSAXL.) 
commences, a signal-gaD is 'fired from Arippo Fsis. (AeePistrH.) 

It ten o’clock at night, and the whole fleet sets Psat, peet (flrom Oer. pfUlxe, a bog), an aooomn- 
■ail with the Imtd breese, generally arriving at the lation of vegetable matter found wherever the soil has 
banks by daybreak, whea they oommenoe fishing, in been long soaked with water which has no outlet, and 
whioh ocoup^ion they continue until noon, when they does not entirely evaporate with the aun’a heat. In 
tetura to the bay with the sea-breeae, which rises colour, peat is generally of a Mack or dark brown 
about that thne. On their arrival at the shore, the oar- colour, or, when of recent formatien, of a ysUuwish 
goes ofthe boats are immediatelT taken out ; the boats brown. It is soft, and of a viscoos ooneistenee, but 
have to be oompletelr unloaded Wore night-time, and darkens and turns hard when exposed to the air. 
the oysters are sometimes sold by auction, tike buyer When thoroughly dried, it may. be set fire to, and bomi 
(■Ung the risk of peails being in them or not. JuMh slow^, giving oat a gentle heat with little smoke. The 
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boruinj; of peat destrajs tbo vegetable matter^ and 
leaToa a roaiduo of earth and salta. Thta reaidiio is 
Taty valnable aa a mauurei espeoialfy for olovera and 
tberlbaceoua ulanls, of which thoieaves and stems are the 
most valuable parts. The smoke from burning peat has 
« oharacterisne odour, ahioh it oommunioates to ob- 
jects with which it comes in contact. This flavour is 
highly esteemed by some, in spirits which have been 
distilled in vessels neated with this sort of fuel. In all 
parts of the world peat is fQund ; it is, however, more 
.abundant ,in the cold, moist climates of temperate 
latitudes. In the western counties of Ea|j;lnTid, in the 
"western part of the Lowlands of Scotlatid, in tbo High- 
lands, and in Ireland, large portions of the country arc 
•covered with peat. Of lato years groat attention has 
been paid to the stibject as to how tar peat can be 
■applied in the arts practically. Two great objects 
would bo thus attained : bog-land would be cleared 
for agricnUiiral pnrposesi and iihcfulnesa obtained from 
asulmtaucc which is now virtiiully useless. The ques- 
tion is an important one, but hitherto no valuable re- 
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bera, and the power they have both with thi^r tuskt 
and teeth, often prove dangerous onomiet, 

Pkck, p€kt a ary measure of two imperial ipuloBSt 
or 5541 cubic iuchaa|. in other words, the fouithpart 
of a bushel. • 

PaoTizATioir, prh-f i-sar-aAfM (Gr. pehtii, eougealeut 
thickened), a term applied by Graham to the sodden 
obauge from the liquid to the aolid form which tehee 
place io certuiu solutions. The solution of hydrated 
aihcio aoid, lor instance, may be preserved in a fluid 
state lor days and weeks in a sealed tube, Imt it 
is sure at lost to assume tbo wsc/cms or g^iinOM 
form. 

Pv.CTOUiiLt prk^'to-rSl (Lot. peoforalM, from 
the breast), in Hed., is of or beloiigin:; to the breasts 
us pectoral uiedioinos, those which relieve diseases of 
the chest. The pectoral muscles, imgor and minor* in 
anatomy, are situated on the aiilerior part of the oliMt. 
Tlio pectoral Lb major lirises from the oartila^aons 
extremities of the nfth imd sixth ribs, from nea^ the 
whole length of the sternum, and from more than n 


•ult has been urnv«*d at. In Ireland alone there are third of rbe anterior part of the clavicle, and Si ill« 
said to he (KIM acres of bog. Aceordiug to the re- .verted by a broad tendon into the os humeri, above 
ports of Sir Bobert Kane, Lius would yield 4,OiN),(Ks),0<H) , tbe lUhcrtion of tbo deltoid muscle. Its use is to inovo 
tons nfpe.it, ctou when dried. Such a quantity has been | Ibo uriii lorwards, or io raise it obliquely towards too 
Tslncd at i;i,0()fi,0tK),0<K)for fuel. ;vlerimni, and it also assists in rospiruUun, by raiailiff 

PxBULXS, pe//-/>/x (Sax. pafwh, a pebble), a general , (ho srcriuim and ribs. The peotornlia minor is aitaated 
term applied to water worn iiiiueralB, uml popularly ! immediately under tlio other, and rises from the upper 
ai(;uifying a rouudisti stone of any hind, from the size ' edges of the third, fourth, and lU'th ribs, near wlicre they 
ot a nut to tlnit of a ninu’s hnnd. In a si-ieutiile beiise, j join with their eartilagcs, by aii equal dumber of ten- 
pebbles are distinguisiu’d from other silicious minerals j diiious and fleshy digitationii, and is inserted by aflat 
by their \ar;ety of colours. Among oplieians, peLbie\ tendon info the upper part of tbe coracoid process of 
is the name given to the trans|xireiit itnd colourless . the scapula. Its principal use is to draw the scapula 
Took crystal, or quarts, which i.s used instead of glass | forwards and downwards, aud it also serves to elevate 
in ilia mauui'iicture of spectacles. It is less lihelv to tbe ribs. 

be scratched than glass, ou account of its extreme Pbctosk, peh^-loM (Gr. pairfta, congealed), a peou- 
hardnesH. liar Hubatauce coiitaiuod m Lbo cellular tissue of certain 

PjJCCAiiY, pek‘‘h1-re nn animnl belong, fruits and roots which gives to their juice the property 

ing to the lam. Sunlte, ami cominoii iu South Amcncu. ] of gelatinising. Quite insoluble in water, it gmUuises 
According to the descnpliou of Cuiicr, the iutcrme-i into psrttN ou the addition of dilute acid. 

•diate Iol's aro larger than in S'n» (nee Hoc), and Pkdaooot, (Gr. pais, boy; eyoyov# 

itouchiiig the ground. Tbe grinders ntid niui.Hor9 are, leader), is » word borrow'od from the German 
ver^ similar to those of the hog, so eslled, but who.Me guffiet, moaning the soienoe of education, and is, in 
icaiiines, directed like those of nuiinnls in general, do , modern tirncH, often applied synonjuiouslv with the 
not project from the mouth. There is no tail, and | teaching of youth. With tbe aucient Greeas it desig* 
there is a glandular opening uiion the lohis, where a nated u i;la\‘o to whom the care of a boy, from the ear- 
feetid odour is secreted. The niotatarsnl and metacar- ; heat age after infancy, was intnioted, until be attained 
pal bones of the two great toes are soldered together i his seventeenth or twentieth year, llni duties oonsiitod 

diito asort of common bone, like those of ibe ruMiiaanfia, “* — - -i— - 

with w liifh their at omuch, divided iuUi several sacs, gives 
dhein also u remarkable relation. Tbo dental formula 
jmay be thus expressed 

4 1—1 6—0 

Incisors, — ; canines, ; molars, — — ; total, 38. 

1 — 1 (j — 6 


Only two species are known, which were discovered by 
Axzara ; namely, Lkotphi torquafui, or collared pec- 
cary, and TficufgUt fo/iiutav, or white-lipped jiencary. 
The first species inhabits the eablern aide of South 
America, and frequents the forests there, living on 
vegetables and rixiLs. Its hairs aro alteruately ringed 
with black and yellowish-white. They are stiff in the 
'dried skin, having the rigidity of bristles ; and along 
■the neck and back they aro very long, and form a kind 
of bristly mane, which is erected on the slightest irri- 
tation; Fernaudes describes tbo flesh as very like 
-pork, but harder, and not so sweet; and that the food 
of the animal consists of acorns, roots, and mountain 
dkuits, as well as worms and earthworms, besides 
einiilar insects. The tfhiit^lipped peecarp it consider- 
ably larger than the last-mentiuned variety, and is 
.conspicuous for the white margin of its lins. ^e hair 
4 m the body is brownish-black, marked with rings; 
and the mane and hair about tbe head are nearly so 
ioug as to conceal the ears. The white-lipped peooary 
as an inhabitant of Paraguay, and is often three feet 
.and a hall in length, while its weight frequently exeeeds 
100 lb. They are gregariooa, and traverse whole die- 
tricks, which they lay waste, led bv tome old male. 
When any obstacle intervenes to their passage, tb^ 
atop, and appear to hold a deliberation ; but as soon as 
4on» has passed, the whole troop follow, awimming 
aivers, no matter how broad or swift, and climbing 
banks and hills with ease. When attacked, they 
ae adi ly turn on their pursoerSf and, firom their aun- 
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from homo to the lecture-rooms of iiiaslers, to tbo 
theatre, &c. ; and alto io iiiitruct tlie child in the info* 
rior branobes of education aud ordinaiy niaunen; con- 
sequently he was connidered as greatly superior to the 
common order of h.wves. The custom of intrusting 
children to slaves was slso eommon amongst the 
liomans, and the slave so employed received the title 
of cuHtoB or Vrande'a JJieUmary^ 

(Lat. pedofw, from pcs, pfdUp totlt)^ 
a kind of K>ot-key employed in various niotioal instra- 
nients, as the organ, harmonium, pianoforte, harp, 
to modify the tone. Pedals wore invented in the ISth 
century, by a German uamed Bernhard, but tbrir 
utility was not aoknowkdged for some ypars after i and 
England, altbough ranking as the first organ-buuding 
country in the world, was the last tft MOpt them. 
At the present day, however, no organs or pmnoftwtm 
are considered ;>erfect without them, while no orgaltilM 
ie much esteemed unless skilled in their use. 

PiPALXACXJt, pcJ'3{-e-(ri'-ie-s,inBot., tbePeiMlttm 
faro*, a oat. ord. of ZMcofyledsnec, sub-class 
They are glandular herbe, found chiefly in tbe t^ioSp 
with entire eowtipulato leaves end axiUaiT flowers^ 
usually large and irrregular. There are 14 genem 
and 26 speeies, chiefly remarkable Un their oUy eoeds. 
{Set SasAirUM.) 

PsDssTiz., pcd'-tfs-fdl (Let. jMt, a foot, and Or* 
sittfos, a oolunin), io Arch., toe lower part ef a ctoluinia 
or pillar. It cimsists of toreh orinoipal promts i % 
square trank or dye, which unakes toe body t * eoauee» 
tbe bead; and a base* the foot of tbe peOMtaL Tim 
TttsmjMdestolis thesUnpleat aftd lowest of aad 
is only three modules bigb. The Zhria^pei&em U 
from fbur to five moduusi high, ms ma^ isf the 
moderns. Tbe lanie pedsvtot is from Are to sevao 
modutoi hs|^ The Ow^HfWaa jpedsfto^ it lbo 
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mad luoBt delioate of all, and ii from foar to Mnren 
modules high. 

Fsdicvluis pe-dik'-u-lttt (Lat.)« it a gen. of io- 
aeots belonmna to the ord. Aptera. These insects 
are generally known by the name of Lice, aud form 
the order or JRartuita of Lstreille, and Ancplura of 
Dr. Leach. Bach spcoics of mammal and bird baa its 
oshi particnlar species of louse, and sometimes even 
two or three distinct species. {See Loubb.) The 
Linnman genus of Pedtculne is now subdivided into 
aever^ genera ; as Pediculue, Phihirust Heema1opinn»t 
Itirmue, PieinWt &o. ■ 

PXDIOBKX, ped'-i-gre, lineage. {See GxyXALOflT.) 

PxDiMXXT, ped'*e-ment tLut. pee, a foot), in Arch., 
a kind of low pinnacle, serving to crown porticos or 
finish a frontispiece. It is also placed as au ornament 
liter gates, doors, windows, niches, altars, &c. The 
pinnacles or roofs of ancient huusea first suggested to 
architects the idea of the pediment. ^ The parts of the 
pediment are the tympanum and its cornice. The 
first is the panel or area of tho pediment, inclosed 
between the cornice which crowns it and the entuhla* 
iure, which serves us a liase. The heights of pedi- 
ments are seldom more than onc-llfih of the length of 
their bases. They are frequently ornamented with 
■onlpture. 

Prdomxtxa, pe-dom’-eder (Lnt. pen, tho foot; Gr. 
metron, n measure), an iiistruincnt constructed so as 
to register tho number of paces taken by a man in 
iraTelling or walking. It is generally in the form of a 
watch, and receives its movement from the motion of 
the body ; so that the index moves forward one divi- 
sion for every step advanced. 

PxBBB, peerz <Lat. paree. equals; Pr. pair, s peer). 
^Poers, in law, mean equals; thus it is tho law, that 
those who are tried for any crime shall bo tried by 
their peers, or equals. Altnough the word, however, 
is still used ill this sense, it more generally refers to 
the peere of fha realm, i. e. those nubl<;iuen who have 
a seat in the House of Lords, or who belong to either of 
the five degrees of Bnglish nobility,— diiko, marquis, 
ear], viscount, and Imroii. Peers were mo called be- 
cause they were formerly regarded ae the companions 
of the king. The right of peerage seems to have been 
oriffinallv tonitoribl, that is, annexed to lands, ettstlcs, 
and the like, the proprietors of which were, in right of 
those estates, allowed to be peers of tho realm, and 
wore summoned to parliament to do suit and service to 
their sovereign. Whenever such territorial posses- 
sions were alienated, the dignitjr nassod with them as 
appendant. Thus the bishops still sit in the House of 
Lords in right of succession to certain ancient baronies 
annexed; and thus, in 11 Henry IV., the possession of 
the castle of Arundel was adjudged to confer an earl- 
dom on its possessor. But when alienations became 
frequent, tho dignity of peerage was confined to the 
lineage of the party ennobled, and instead of territorial 
became personal. Peers are now created either by 
writ or patent ; and those who claim by prescription 
must suppose either a writ or patent made to their 
ancestors, though by length of time it is lost. The 
creation by writ is the more ancient wav, and is a 
snmmons to attend the House of Peers by the stylo and 
title of that harony which the king is pleased to confer ; 
but a man is not ennobled thereby aniess ho actually 
take hit scat in the House of Lords ; and thorefore the 
most nsnol, becanso the Barest way, is to grant the 
dignity by patent, which inaores to a man and his heirs, 
acooraing to the limitation made in the patent, though 
he tbonla never himself make nse of it. On the other 
hand, creation by writ has this advantage over creation 
by patent, that a person created a peer br writ holds 
toe dignity to him and his heirs without the necessity 
of any words to that effect in the writ ; but in a patent 
there must be words to direct the descent of the inhe- 
ritanoe, else the dignity only endures to tho grantee 
for life. In eriminu 4»ases, a nobleman or pear must 
be tried by bis equals, and so must a peeress, in ac- 
cordance with a epeoial act of parliament passed in the 
reign of Henry II. ; bnt it is doubted whether this 
iruege ntciids to bishops, who sit in the Honee of 
Lords in right of successiOB to certain baronies an- 
nexed, or supposed to be annexed, to their episcopal 
lands, aud are not ennobled in blood. A peer or 
fiseniB eennot be aneited in mil oases; and apeer» 
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sitting in judgment, gives not his terdiot opon oath* 
like an ordinary person, but upon his honour; but 
when be is examined as a witness, either hx a civil or a 
criminal case, be must be sworn. The honour of peere 
ie. however, to highly regarded by the law, that it is 
much more penal to spr^ falee renorts about them 
than about other men, an offender in this way ^ng 
liable to peculiar punishmenta b^ oeveral ancient eta- 
tutes. In their legislative capacity, the peers form an 
estate of the realm intermediate between the Crown 
and the Commons ; end they also form a supreme court 
of juRtice. from whose Judgment there is no further 
appeal. Every peer of the realm, being of full age and 
sound mind, is entitled to take hie seat in the Honse of 
Peers, aud to share in its deliberations and determina- 
tions, and cannot be deprived of his dignity, or any of 
the privileges connectea with it, except on forfeiture 
of the dignity by being attainted for treason or felony. 
It should be added, that there ore peers who arc not 
peers of the realm, as are the>Scotoh and Irish peers, 
and that these have not seats in the House of Lords. 
There are also members of tho House of Lords who are 
not peers of the realm, being the representative peers 
of Ireland and Scotland, and the bishops and arch- 
bishopa of Knglat ^ and Ireland. Peeresses generally 
become so bj n» ryittg peers; but there are some 
few cases in wh i , in failuro of tho male line, the 
peerage descends n the female, and the heiress be- 
comes 8 peeress tn her own right ; but, nevertheless, 
bhe lias not the privilege of sitting in the House of 
Lords. Peeresses generally have the same privileges 
as peers, whether they are pccrosscs by birth, creation, 
or marriage ; hut if a peeress, who baa only become so 
by marriage, marry a commoner, she loses her pri* 
vileges. 

Pkkwit. {See Lapwixo.) 

Pblagiaxs, pe-laV-je-anz,tteTea set of heretics that 
arovo in the Church about the beginning of the Ath 
century. Their founder was Pelagiua, a monk, a native 
of Britain, n ho.se original name was Morgan. He is 
said to have been characterized by great earnestness 
of character and moral strictness of life. He was 
greatly scandalized by the gross sensualities and im- 
moralities that prevailed in the Church, and was of 
opinion that they arose from a belief in the efficacy of 
the Bacramente and tho sufficiency of faith. Ths 
remedy for all, be thought, wonld be s creed holding 
man's salvation to be dependent on his own exertions, 
Pelagius weut to Home aud afterwards to Carthage, 
where ho was condemned by a council as bolding 
the following heresies; — (1) That Adam was by na- 
ture mortal, and would have died whether he had 
sinned or not ; (2) that the consequences of Adam's 
sin were confined to himself, and did not affect the 
human race ; (3) that new-born infants are in the 
same condition as Adam was before his fall; (1) 
that the law qualified men for heaven, as well as the 
gospel ; and that before Christ some men had lived 
without sin ; (o) that a man may keep the command- 
ments of Ood without difficulty, and preserve himseir 
in a state of perfect innocence ; and that the grace of 
God is given in proportion to our merits. These are 
the chief errors which are generally reckoned under 
the name of Pcliwianism, though it is doubtful hour 
far they were held by Pelagias himself, as he always 
expressed himself very cautiously. Pelagius was ar- 
raigned before two ecclesiastical councils at Jerusalem 
and Diospolis, in 415 ; but with sophistry and equivo- 
cation, he succeeded in bafUing his accusers. One of 
his most powerfhl opponents was Augustine, and Pops 
Innocent I., in 417, was induced to anathematize ths 
rising heresy. His successor, Zosimus, also condemned 
the obnoxious doctrine, and the emperor promulgated 
decrees of confiscation and banishment against them. 
Pelagias retired into exile, where lie diM. His fol- 
lowers never formed s sect properly so called; but 
Pelagianism, as s theological system, has never been 
without its advcfcates. The ninth article of the Eng- 
lish church is directed oaainst tho pelagian error 
resiiecting original ain.— Wigger's Versueh sintr 
wroamtaiechM DareleUungies AugtulUmaniemue nnd 
Pelagianiemve, 1833 ; an English tnuielation of whieh 
has appeared by Prof. Emerson,— Kew York, 1810. 

PXLABOOVXVX, ps-far-go'-ns-um (Gr. pelar^, • 
stork, in aUasicii to the beak of the ihiit, whicb xs* 
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pMnblei the bill of that bird) » in Bot., u extensive fcen. Pivii Laws, (from Gr. |>o sue, pnlOi pmiiih* 

of herbs end shrubs belonipng to the net. ord. Gereni- ment), in Law, are those laws which prohibit an nett 
€uea. The species and varieties are verv numerous, and impose a penaltj for the commission of it. T)iej 
and are commonlj. but inmroperly, termed imraniums. are of three kinds,— pama peevmeWa, p<uia torpotwU^ 
They are chiefly natives of flie Cape of Good Hope, and and jwna sriiit. Penal statutes are mnoe on varioM 
are ihvourite objects of culture by the ffsrdeoer, on occasions, to punish nnd deter oflRsndoA. Tb^ ought 
account of the besuty of their flowers and foliage. In to be construct striotly, and not extended by equity | 
London's “ Enoyciopmdia of Plants," nearly 200 spe- but the words may be intei^reted benofloially, aocora- 
ciea, besides many garden varieties, are described as inr to the intent of the legislature, 
being in cultivation in Groat Britain. In their proper- Pbital Sxbvitddb, in Criminal Law, is a mode of 
ties they are generally astringent. One species, P. punishment which has been reoently introdueed In 
trui^t h'as tubers which are eaten at the Cape of Good ulooo of transportatidh. A strong feeling baring 
Hope. begun to manifest itself sgsinst the reception of coa- 

Pblicaw, psl'-e-Ma (Gr.priekan) (Prieranus), abird, victs in the colonies, the system of convict punishment 
aecording to Cuvier, belonging to thefam. Topijiulma- was revised, with the view of reducing the number of 
r<r,of the ord. Falmi^de$t a class of swimming birds or those transj^rted, and the statute 10 1 11 Viet. e. 67. 
JfiitaioreM. The chorsctoristics, token from the desorip- was passed, permitting ofl'enders under aentenee of 
tion of Temminck, are as follows:— Bill long, '’straight, transportation to be removed to any prison or petalten- 
wide, and very much depresa«*d ; upper mandible flat- tiary in Great Britain, to undergo a system of petiat 
tened, and terminated by a very strong hook, or noil, discipline before being sent out of the country. This, 
which is compressed and very much bent; lower mnu- however, though it may have improved, did not tend 
diblo formed by two osseous branches, which are de- to diminish the number of convicts; aud the statuta 
pressed, flexible, and united at the point, and from Ifl & 17 Vict. e. 9t), was passed, abolishing the punish- 
which a naked skin, in the shape of a bag, is suspended, ment of transportation for less than fourteen years. 
The face and throat are naked ; the nostrils basal, in and subslitutiug penal servitude at home for muon 
the shape of longitudinal slits; the feet short and shorter periods, giving the courts power iu ^ oases to 
strong; three anterior toes, the hind toe articulated aubsiitute penal servitude fortransportatioii? Finally, 
auteriorly, but on the same plnne with the others, by 20 & 21 Viot. o. 3, the sentenoe of transportation 
and all united bv a membrane, the middle claw being was entirely abolished, and penal servitude substituted* 
without dontilations. Tho wings are moderate in What penal servitude is, has never been clearly 
size ; the first quill-featlier shorter than the second, defined, further than that tho convict is a public riave 
which is the longest in the wing ; and the greater in tho hands of the secretary of state for the home 
wing-coverts and the secondaries are, nearest the department. It. may bo carried into cfToct either at 
body, as long as the quills. The pelicans reside on home or abroad, and may at any time be converted 
rivers, lakes, and along tho seocoasts ; they are also into trimsportation. It varies from periods of three 
excellent swimmers, and are fond of perching on trees years up to for life. The secretary of state is also 
and other eminences. Theyfeedon flsh, and by meana empowered to grant ** tickets of leave,'* upon such 
of their pouch they can store up a good deal of proven- conditions as may he thought flt, remitting a portion 
der in one evening, when they return to their favourite of the sentence, to such as may be considered to havo 
haunts and disgor^ thoir prey from their pouch to con- been well-behaved, such tickets being revocable at 
eunie it at leisure. The female feeds her young on pleasure. The whole system, however, at present, is 
food that has been macerated for some time in her m a very unsatisfactory state, and the general feeling 
pouch. The eoinmon pelican (Pelecanus onoerofalus) is strongly in favour of a return to transportation. 

M about flve or six feet in length, and the expanse of Pknalit, (from Lat.), in Law, is thepiin- 

the wings is from twelve to thirteen feet. The colour of ishment due for an offence. Penalties imposed by sis- 
the plumage is generally white, tinted with rose- or tutc ore strictly regulated by statute. This term fs also 
ealmon coloiir, which is brightest in the breeding season, applied to the sum of money 'which a party to a con* 
The primaries and spurious wings are black, and the tract agrees to pay in case be violates his engagement, 
crest at the back of the head yellow. Tlio pouch is The legal operation of this, however, is not to create 
yellow, the irides hazel, and tho feet llesh-eoluur , the a forfeiture of the entire sum, but only so much of it 
tsil is short. Tho name of the pelican is derived from as may he Bufficicnt to cover the actual damases 
its cry, which is loudest during its flight, and which the occasioned by the breach of oontrset. Where the 
auciebts used to compare to the braying of an ass. It damages actually sustained are larger than the sum 
inhabits Asia, Africa, and Booth America. In Sep- named aa penalty, thr’jargcr amount may be recovered 
tember, about the middle of the month, it repairs to as damages without regard to the penalty. 

Egypt; and in the summer months it takes up Its reai- pKN^Nru, pen^-&n$ (Lat. p<Fnttenfta), is an ecele* 
dence along the borders of the Black Sea ond the siasticol punishment enjoined by the Church for the 
ehores of Greece. With regard to its lishing and eat- spiritual good of an offender. The principle of penono# 
iog powers, it is said that a pelican will dispatch as may probably be said to be founded on an instinct of * 
many Ash at a single meal as would serve for six men ; our nature, the inward feeling of sorrow for sin aeakiog 
and in confinement it is known to snatch up rats and its manifestation in some outward oot. The idea w 
other small quadrupeds. It reposes at night, standing penance is to be found among almost all heatbeu 
np with its neod leaning on its breast. The absurd uatioDS. Penances occupied an important place ifl 
i^a which used to be prevalent, that the pelican fed the ancient Jewish system, and we read not oiuy of Itt<* 
its young with its own blood, was donbtless derived from dividiials, but of whole cities or peo^es fasting and 
its habit of feeding them from the fish in its pouch. It performing other acts of humiliation. From the daVpt» 
also carries water m its pouoh for the succour of the penance was introducsd into the early Chureh ; sad ik 
young pelicans, which are generally two in number at is important to notice, that at flnst penoneo related 
• time. only to such os bod been exoluded from the oommimioB 

PxLLrroBT. iSe« ANAcroLue.) of the Church ; and hence ito immediate objeot won . 

Fbltioesa, orPBLTiS£A,pe{-f|;'-e-rd, pri-fi'd^-e-d, in not the forgiveness of the offender by God, but hin 
Bot., a geii. of lichens. F. eanina and rufe$c0n$ are reconciliation with the Chureb. It was riewod merely 
known n the herb-shops of this country under the name m a sign of repentance (pamUntia), There etae to 
of ground liverwort. This was formerly officinal in the be various kinds of penance. Public penance wu 
London Pbarmacopceia, and regarded as a speoiflo for that which accompanied the readmlssion to conumi- 
hydrophobia. nion of persons who hod bseo sxeloded from it for 

PsNiBACBB!, .p0n-e-aV-Mi^f, in Bot., the Penoa or grievous offences. It was freqaently veiy severe, ood . 
BaroocoUa fam., a iiat. ord. of DieU^UdoMM, aub-clasi hod to be accompanied with a public eonfesdon of 
JHonochlami/detif consisting of evergreen shrubs, with their lint in the ehurch. Afterwards penanoe QoAd - 
opposite, exatipulate, imbricated leaves, perfect to be applied to sibs of e private nature^ end Wan 
flowers, and a ^celled fruit. They ere only found at enacted in private. FenBentutry priifte were Ukewiie 
the Cepe of Gfoed Hope. Their propertiee are unim- appointed for heoriiM oonfessiofta and preeorihiflff 
portont. The gum-resin called earooeoUa is generally psnanoes. The eoUeotion of esnons whidh appoigtea 
considered to be a produet of plants of this order, but the time and msnner of pensncee for different sins 
its orign is doubtfol. wss called the <*F«nileDitiL'* Of solenm peaaaiBita 
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wbicb Beams to have ori^ated about the middle of 
the 3rd centorj, tbare srero four degrees t— (1) the 
weepers, who remained at the door of the cbareh, 
daci in eaekelotb and ashes, and begged the prayere 
of the faithful thej passed in ; (2) the listeners, who 
were pennittcd to enter tbe vestibule, and listen to 
the reading of the Soripturos ; (3) tbe prostrate, who 
knelt in the outer part of tbe church ; (4) the con- 
•iatentes, or co^standers, who were permitted to stand 
with the fnitbl'iil during the service, but not to recoire 
the ancfaarist. .4 bout the beginning of the 6th couturv, 
^^anoes began to be commuted for pilgrimages, works 
of charity, masses, and prayers. In the Roman 
church, penance is one of the seven sarrameuts in- 
stituted ior the rennssion of post-baptismal sins, and 
consists of three essential parts,— contrition, confes- 
sion, and absolution. In the Ruglish church, penance, 
altbougb in many cases it has fallen into disiiso, and 
its most degrading forms aro dispensed viith in all, 
yet is still regarded as a subsisting mode of punish- 
ment, and in the serious oifeuco of incest continues 
to be occasionally decreed. Formerly, a person con- 
victed of adultery or incest was adjudged to do penance 
in tbo church or market, barc-lcgged aud bare-hesded, 
in a white ebeot, and was required to maUo a public 
oonfessioil^f his crime, and to pxprc.ss bis coulntion 
in a prescribed form of words. It is usual, ntulitis 
an ancient privilege of the occleaiuBtieal iudge, to oimi- 
ihuto the penance for a sum of money to be paid and 
applied to pious uses. 

rsiraWAU. (S/te CiBOTiiru.) 

PXNOXLS. (See Rlack-liud Pencils.) 

PtSDAKT, or PnNDBTJT.pflw'-t/dijt (Fr., from Lat. pen- 
dee, I bang), a term possessing several mivnnnp. In 
Gothic aronitocture, those pieces of ornamented atone 
hanging down from the intersections of a groined roof 
arc so termed : some exnniaito specimens of those may 
be seen in 8t. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and lu Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel, Wcstininstcr. lu nautical lan- 
guage, it signiiles a long narrow streamer out at the end 
Into two points, coinmouly oallod the swallow’s tad, 
which hangs from tbe masthead of a shi]). In heraldry, 
it indicates oiiy thing hanging down, ns the badge of an 
order pendent to the chain or ribbon. IMiose orna- 
ments, usually composed of gold or precious stone, 
worn suspended from tlie cars iiy females, and some- 
times by iiiou, are also called pendants. 

PHHDCliiTtf, pen*-du4um (Lnt.), denotes a heavy 
body so suspended that it may vibrate or swing baok- 
wards aud lorwards about a fixed point by tlio action 
of gravity, when it is once raised by any external force, 
to the right or left of its quiescent position. The claim 
to the invention of the application of the pendulum 
as the regulator of a dock has been much disputed ; 
Galileo’s son, Avicenna, Huyghens, Dr. Hooke, and 
a dockmakor named Harris, all appearing as rivals 
for this honour in tbe early part of the 17th century. 
It has been asserted, indeed, that the ancient astrono- 
mers of the Fast employed pendulums in measuring 
the time of their observations, counting their vibra- 
tions during the phases of an eclipse or transit ; but 
however thu may be, it seems that Huyghens was the 
who mathematically investigated the true nature 
of the properties of tbe pendulum, and who explained 
the peculiarly valuable property of the pcndnl urn called 
itacAronUm, or the disposition to vibrate different arcs 
in very nearly the same time, provided the arcs are none 
of them large. In demonstrating tbe theory of tbe 
motion of the pendulum, mathematiciaDS are oblmed 
to assume that there is no rigidity in the cord, no fric- 
tion at the axis of suspension, no resistaooe to motion 
made by the air, and no variation in the total length of 
the oord, arising from the variable temperature or 
moisture of the atmosphere ; and if these assumptioni 
were strictly correct, a pendulum, once put in motion, 
would oontiuue to move ad iifflniium, without a fur- 
ther acoetsion of extern^ force ; but when tbe pendu- 
lum is applied os the regulator of a clock, the assump- 
tions just stated require an equal number of mechanical 
corrcctiona. The wbeelworlc of a common clock is 
merely employed to produce a given number of osciU 
lotions in the peudiunm ; and aa the period of those 
oacillations depends on the length of the pendulons 
My, it will ho obvious that one of tbe first essentials 
in the constrncUon of a clock la to make tbe pendulum 
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I of a determinate length. It must be observe^ how^i- 
ever, that the time does not vary as the length, bob 
' only as the square-root of the length ; i.e., a pendalum 
to vibrate two aeoonds must be four times as long aa 
a seconds pendulum. The length of a pendulum to 
beat Booonds in London is 39*14 inches; but as the 
length of a pendulum increases with heat, and a brasa 
rod equal in length to a seconds pendulum wiU ex- 
pand or contract part of an inch by a change of 
temporature of one degree in Fahrenheit s thermoma* 
ter, and since the times of vibration are in a subdupli- 
cate ratio of the lengths of thu pendulum, an expansioQ 
or contraction of nart of an inch will answer nearly 
to ono second daily ; thereforo a change of one degree 
in the thermometer will occasion a difforunoe in the 
rate of tbe clock equal to ono second daily ; hence the 
daily variation of the rate of the clock fTom summer to 
winter wtU be very considerable ; and in order to avoid 
I this, several coutrivances have been employed ; the first 
being that of a Mr. Graham, who made tbe rod of the- 
pendulum of a hollow tube, in which was put a certain 
quantity of mercury, tbo aniouut of compensation 
being determined by tlio qiiiyitity of mercury employed* 
Another ingenious contrivance for the same purpose 
was that of the uJiron pendalum^ composed of any 
ronvonieut odd ' xber of rods of dilTerent metals, as 
live, seven, or in ■ , being so conncctod that the effect 
of one sot of ti'oiu counteracts that of the other 
sot: this form of pomluliim, however, is liable to 
several objections, and is now almost obsolete. If the 
oxpansiou of wooden rods could be depended oo» 
or if it were not. modified by abaorntion of moisture^ 
or something else, which renders their action uncer- 
tain, the simplest of all compensution pnndulume would- 
be a wooden rod with a lead bob fourteou inches long. 
But all attempts to make tbo rod damp-proof have 
failed. The most recent, compensation pendulum ia- 
one nnalogous tothe cridt>ti»peiuluIuTn,and composed 
of siiiu and iron, which would probuhly have been 
discovered long ago if the modu of working eino had 
been known. In these pendulums, tbe sum of the 
iron rods must bo to the zinc os 17 to 7. After » 
pendulum is made as nearly as possible of the proper 
I length, it is necessary to have some means of adjusting 
it, so UR to swing exactly in the proper time; and this 
js done very simply by a nut at the bottom of the rod, 
or tbe principal rod, if there are several ; by which, oi 
cour^ie, you can raise or lower the bob, with the oom- 
peusntion rods if there are any. If tlio threads of the 
iiut are ^\,in. apart, and the rod forty-three inohea 
long, ono turn of tho nut will just alter the clock • 
minute a day. But as this mode of occasional regula- 
tion is inconvenient, especially for large pendulums, a 
bettor plau has been invented, which is now used in all 
turret clocks, aud which is the mode of regulating 
hr small weights placed on a collar, fixed at or near 
tho middle of tho pendulum, to accelerate it by any 
givon amount. Tho safest way of finding what these 
weights should be, is to put on a weight largo enough 
to produce some cousiderable error in a day, and ^ 
what it is by another good clock, aud then subdivide- 
it. The clock should bo set to lose a little without 
any of the small weights, so that there may be always 
some of thorn on, and ready to be taken off if the clo» 
gain. The best mode of Buspending clock penduloma 
18 by a thin spring ; not that tho elastic force of the 
spring ia of any use; but it has the advantage of being 
perfectly f^ee from friction. In common clocks, tbe 
cock from which the pendalum han^ is screwed to the 
back-plate of the clock-frame, and lias merely a sUt in 
it, through which the spring bangs by a pin or rivet 
through its top ; but in all tbe better class of clocks, 
which have heavy pendulums for their size, the spring 
is screwed fast botweea two brass or iron chops, ana 
there is a large pin through them and the spriM, 
with sboulders, so that it will just drop tightly into vni. 
in the two sides of the cock. A spring d^ not bend 
only at one point, as a string does ; and therefore a 
pondulum-bob hung by a spring does not move ^aotly 
in a circle, but in a cycloidal curve; - and it was the 
celebrated Huyghens, olready mentioned, who first ex- 
plamed that penduloma swinging in this curve have 
greater isoehronal properties than those vibrating, 
in arcs of a circle. To explain this geometrical curve^ 
however, would here bo out of ^ace. As the ioti<ui> 
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of grftTitT if not tha tame in all latitudas, nor yet at 
•n naightf abote the aavth*a farfaaa in tba aame lati* 
Me, uo vibratione of the imdnlam ara slower at the j 
•qaetor than the poles, and inertaae in qoioknesi with < 
the latitudes ^oru or sooth, as the oentriiogal force 
decreases, and tnes csrsd. i 

Pewgvxv, pse'«owi« (Welsh jmc, heads gmj/n, 
white ; or from the Latin pinytti*, fat, a term ap- 
pliod to it on aoeoont of its asmearaoce. Accord* 
log to Cuvier, tiie penguins (ApiModyttt) are even 
IcM capable of flying than the auks. Their little wings 
are covered wi^ mere vestiges of feathers, which, at 
the flrat glance, resemble scales; their feet, placed 
further behind than those of any other bird, only sup* 
port them by bearing on the tarsus, which is mideued 
uke the sole of the foot of a quadruped, and in which 
are found those bones soldered together at their ex* 
tremitica. They have a small thnoib directed inwards, 
and the three anterior toes are united by a luem* 
braue. They are only found in tho Antarctic seas, 
never going on shore except to build their nests, which 
they can only reach by painfully drawing themselves 
along on the under surface of their bodies. While in 
the water they move with great swiftness, and they 
principally feed on fish. The female lays from two to 
three eggs at a time, which are gencrufly all hatched. 
The largest of the species is the great Tatagonian pen- 
guin (Apfgnodv^et which is about two feet 

long, and weighs upwards of seventy pounds. On the 
plaoes where they breed, they are seen in countless 
nambers lining the shore, and at a distance, from their 
erect attitudes, they might bo mistaken for an army 
ready to meet invasion. They arc simple, inofletisive 
birds, and may be knocked down easily, never stirring 
on the approach of tho destroyer. 

FKW1CILLA.11X&, peit-t-siZ-hit'-re-d (Lat^ontciZ/am, a 
hiur-penciLin ailasioa to tho spikes), in Bot., a gen. of 
grasses. JP. spieata is oomnioiily called Oaffro corn. It 
yields a serviceable grain, Africao millet. 

PsnxciLLXUiic, jfutn^util'Ae-um, in Bot., a gen. of 
JFungi. Certain moulds found on bread, preeerves, &c., 
are produced by species of this gen oh. The so-called 
vinegar-plant, which, by its growth iti saccharine ii* 
quids at moderate temperatures, coitverts them into 
vinegar, appears to be a* mycelial nf&ici ot Penu-dlium 
giaucum ; and the yeast-plant, which, by its vegelution 
at a bigU temperature, causes fermentation in Iircud, 
beer, &e., would seem likewise to bo a mycelial state 
of a species of this genus. 

Fxk-xiakxho, pen (Lat. penna. Sax. now 

forms a very important branch of our manufactures. 
Fens are made from the best stool procured ut Shof- 
flel^ as peculiar elasticity is required in them, which 
vromd not bo obtained if an inferior article were U!»ed. 
The steel is out into slips, some three foot long by 
fouT'inohea broad, and these strips are then plunged 
into a pickle composed of diluted sulphuric acid, so as 
to remove the scales from the surface. Next it is 
passed between heavy rollers, by which it is reduced 
lo the necessary thickness required, and now it is lit to 
undergo the first process in ^n-mafcing. This is per* j 
formed by a girl, who, seated at a stamping-press, pro- 
vided with a bed and corresponding punch, speedily 
cuts out the blank, which is perfectly flat. The next ! 
ttep is to pierce the hole which terminates the slit, ' 
and to remove any superfluous steel which might in- i 
terfere with the elasticity of tho pen. The embryo 
pens are then annealed in a mnffle, and by a am'all 
■tamp the maker's name is impressed upon them. 
The pens are next transferred to anotbw class of 
workmen, who, by means of a press, either make the 
pens eonoave, if they are xnerefy to be nibs, or if they 
are to be barrel pens, they roll the barrel together. 
The next process is termed oardening, and consists in 
placing a number of pens io a small iron box, which is 
^r^uced into a muffle. After they become of a deep 
red heat, they .are plunged into a tank of oil, and when 
ih^ get cool, the oil which adheres to the surface ll 
ranoved by t^rir being agitated in circular tin barrels. 
Tempering is the next atm, by heating to the neoes- 
■axy elasticity In a warm o^h of oil; and ftnally tim 
whole number of pens are placed in a revolring 
l^Iinder along with sand, ground omcible, and otiier 
aatting substances, wbien toad to brighten them op 
totheorigiml cfdoor of the steel, Nez^ Uia nfo A 
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ground down finely, with great mpiditv, a who 
picks it pp with a pair of ^n, and with asia^e toueh 
to an emery revolving wheal, perfocts ft at ones. Tha 
sUt is now made by means of a jprees; a ehieel or 
wedge, with a flat ride, is afflsea to tm of tha 
press, and the descending sorew has a corresponding 
ehisfl-cntter, which passes down with the greatew 
accuracy on the pen, whiob bad been plaoedTon tha 
chisel afflxed to the bed, and the slit is madfH *nd tha 
manufaotnrs of the pen complete. The but prooeas to 
be mno through is colouring the pons brown or Wax 
and this is done by placing them in a revolving meM 
cylinder, under which is a charcoal stove; and hf 
watching narrowly tho different gradations of colour, 
the requisite tint is speedily attained if they ara 
placed in the hands of a skilled workman. The brU- 
Itant polish usually observed on steel pens is impart^ 
next, by means of their being immersed In laa 
dissolved in naphtha, and being afterwards dried ^ 
heat. They are thou counted, selected, and placed m 
boxes ready for sale. The description which haa been 
given hero applies more strictly to tha manufactory 
Mr. .Toseph Gillott, in Birmingham, hu^the prooeuefe 
at other inaimfactories are nearly idoutical. Women 
are mostly employed, tho skilled workmen being on^ 
required to set tho tools. As steel peiis corrode undw 
tho action of ink, many inventions have bimii tri^ tQ 
remedy the evil, but as yet with but little success. 1ft 
has been thought that by coating thorn with gold or 
silver by the electrotype process, the corrosive aotion 
might be obviated; but as the slight film of metid 
coating soon wears off, the protection afforded by it to 
the steel is but slight. Gold pens are made muoh in 
the siiino manner as steel, with this difference, that 
elasticity i.s imparted to them by means of hammnring. 
and by rubbing them with a small hard stone and water 
instead of in tho manner described above. Tho best 
gold pens are usually tipped with an alloy compoMd 
of osmium aud iridium. The steel-pen manufacture 
lornis an important branch in the Birmingham trade s 
and it is wonderful to note how the value of steel pena 
has gradually decreased since the roanufocture hka 
bmuno so enlarged. At first they sold for rixpenoo 
c-ich; next they descended to sixpence per doaeus 
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seZa, bristle), in Bot., n geo. of gr'isses. The grains 
of tho species P. dichotomum are known in some parts 
of western Africa as 2iu»heia. They are used there as 
food. In Egypt and Arabia, this grass » employed for 
thatching, and as fodder for camels. 

PKirnY, pcn'-»c (Sax. pswiV/), the most ancient of 
all British com. It was introduced by the Saxons, 
amongst whom it wee the only current' coin, and wii 
at first composed of .silver, and minted with a orois 
so deeply as to enable it to be broken into halves and 
qimrtfTs; hence the terms halfoonav and fnurth. UiW 
or farthing. Tho more modem penny consisted untU 
very lately of a circular piece of copper, equal ia value 
to ^th of a shilling or xlnth part of a pound sterling. 
In 18HP, however, the old copper coinage was caUaa 
in, and a new one minted in bronse lasned. This 
coinage, although of precisely the same value as ttw 
old money, is much lighter and prettier. Tho psnsy 
is the radical denomination from wliich our ooin u 
Duttibered, the halfpenny aodfartbing being conttdraad 
aa fractions of a penny. 

Fknityboyal. {See MsKTaa.) 

Pxifir^xr&jiT, pen'-np-vait, a troy weight, oon^ 
Bisting of twenty-four grains, each of which is abovft 
equal in weight to a grain of wheat from the midffle of 
a well-dried ear ; it derives its name from the old sB. 
ver penny, which weighed the same amount. Tweato 
pennyweights are equal to one oanoe troy» ' 

Pxnaioir, pen'^ske-un (Fr.), literally, aa sUowaoea 
made to any person without receiving an equivaleat. 
According to Dr. Johnson, this term is geoerkUy qw. 
derstood, in this country, to mean pay given to aftttSa 
hireling for treason to hie ooimtiy : a dkinitiott whS 
seems to have s<«e]T puadad the neat lexieogniSinr 
himself when apearion was bestow^ upon Umia 
Although thdre nay be some truth in this 
there are, undoubtedly, many eases in which psuifoiS 
[have been granted upon ^endand honoiuib&tenfti. 
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A penBion inaj» tharttfora, more joatW be daflnad aa 
an allowance made in oontideratioo of come meritori- 
oua action* or for peat aerTioai ; m, for inataneat a anm 
of money ulowed annu^y by any indindual to a aero 
Tant who bae grown old or been disabled in hia servioa. 

PiiriADBBirA. in Bot., a gen. of the 

sat. ord. Oultiferm* The fruit of P« batyroestf* whan 
eat, yields a fatty matter; hence the plant is called the 
butter- or tallow-tree of Sierra Leone. 

PsMCAaoir, jira'-td-Mfi (Or. peitfe, lire ; gonia, aa 
aDgle;|, in Ooom., a plane figure baring five angles, or 
eontaiued in five sides. It is a rreyular pentagon when 
the sides and angles are equal, and is consequently 
insoribable in a circle. 

Pkktaobapb. {See Pawtaorapb.) 

PsiffTAiiBTBB, pen-tU^m'^f-ter (Lat.), a common spe- 
cies of Greek or Latin verse, so called from its con- 
taining the number of five complete metres; but it 
has properly six feet, of which tlie third and sixth are 
incomplete. The measure is the following :•» 

I S..I-I w|-ww|- 

In the first hair, dactyls and spondees are commonly 
intermixed ; but in the second half the two first feet 
must be pure dactyls. This verse is used only as an 
appendage to the hexameter, and together they consti- 
tute the elegiac verse. Originally it was only employed 
Ott mournfiu or amatory sutijects, but iu the course of 
time was turned to lighter topics, 

Pbbtatbucii, peW^i^i•tuke (Gr. yienfs, five, and fetc- 
chca, a book), is a term applied to tbe Jive books of 
Moses, being the first five of the Old Testament ; vis., 
Genesis, Exodus, Ijeviticu»| Numbers, aud Deutero- 
nomy. (See these several articles,) 

Pbktbcost, pen'-ie-koet (Gr. peniekoete^ the fiftieth), 
ia the name given to one of the three principal festi- 
vals of the Jews, on account of its being celebrated on 
the fiftieth day after the feast of the Passover ; but 
originally called the “ Feast of W eeka," or the Feast of 
Seven Weeks.” It was observed in oomaicniorution of 
the law given on Mount Sinai, and was also a thanks- 
giving for the harvest. At this feast they presented at 
the temple seven lambs of that year, one calf, and two 
rams, for a bumt-oiferiDg, two lambs for a peuce-ofier- 
iog, and a goat for a siu-ofi'ering. By Christians this 
day is observed as a festival in commemorution of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles, after our 
Lord's ascension, as recorded in Acts it. 

Fbkumbba, pe-num'-brd (Lat. yeas, almost ; umbrae 
n shade), in Astron., the partial sliado or obscurity ob- 
served on the margin of the perfect shade in an eclipse. 
Round each of the larger black spots on the sun’s sur- 
face there ia almost always seen an extensno zone of 
a lees dark tiut, the contours of which are well-defined, 
like those of the dark spot. This zone la also called 
penumbra. 

Fsprsa. (AreFirxa, Cubbda, Cuavica.) 

PsPBXK, (Qr.pepto, I digest), a peculiar olbu- 

minoid bony existing in the guetric juice, to which, m 
eosjunotion with tbe free acid, the solvent powers of 
^at filnid seem owing. It has been lately extracted in 
large ouantities from the gastrio juice of the pig and 
ox, ana used in nedioine ns adigestive. There appears, 
however, to be some doubt as to its efficacy. 

FsBAinBULATOB, |le^-dm^6^•iai•for (Lat. per, and 
ambulOf 1 walk), originally a machine for measuring 
distances on roads. (iSse Osojibxbb.) The term is 
at present chiefly applied to small hand-carriages for 
drawing about ooildren. 

PjBBCBPXioir,ji«r-Mnf-«kKn (LMt. pereepiio, from per, 
and eapio, I take), inPhiL, is that power or Ikculty of 
the mind fay which we are conscious of external objects. 
As commonly usad, it is not without ambiguity, denoting 
aithcr—Cl) the peroeivingfaoulty, (2) the perceiving act, 
or(J)tbe<fiQcotpcroeiT6d. The iMt is the most import- 
ant and in order to get rid of ambignity, it is proposed 
to employ 0 «re«!pf in this sense, leaving perception to 
aigaify both tbe faculty and the ao^ whion it is rarely 
neoemary to distinguish. Perception, aooording to Sir 
Vf, Hoautton^ ** ia that act of oonaoiouanesa whereby we 
arorehead in our body— (a) oertain apeeial affeonona 
whereof, as au aoimatod orgaaism, it ie contingeatly 
eusoeptible: and (t> tfioae gem^ relatiouB of extm- 
aiOD, under whioh- aa a material orgaaism, it neces- 
•aiily exists. Of these perceptioas, dm former* vrliidi 




I is thus oonverseat about a snbject-olgeot, it ten- 
IBation proper; the latter, whioh ia thuB coarenant 
I libout an objeot^bjeet, ia perception proper,” In per^ 


about an objeot^bieet, ia perception proper,” In per^ 
ception proper, there ia a higher energy of intelU- 
genoe than in aenaatlon proper. Every perception 
proper bat a sensation proper as its condition; but 
every sensation has not a perception proper aa ita eon- 
ditionate, unless, indeed, we view the general coo- 
seionsness of the locality of a sensorial affection aa 
a perception proper. Various theories have been ad* 
vanced to explain the way in which perceptions are 
conveyed to tbo mind. Aooording to some, the ner- 
vouB fibres are tubular, and filled with a subtile 
vapour, which conveys impressions to the brain ; ac- 
cording to others, the nerves operate by vibrations, 
like musical chords; while a third class hold that 
impressions are conveyed by vibrations of tbe infinite- 
simally small medullary particles. As to the vexed 
question among philosophers, as to whether perception 
be immediate or intuitive, or mediate or represen- 
tative, we must refer to Hamilton's *' Metaphysical 
Lectures,” vol. ii., where the question is fully and 
ably discussed.— Uamiltou’a Mtid’e Worker note 

Pbbcb, perieh '"r. perehe, Lat. perea), an acantho- 
pterygious fish, ’j •uging to the fam. Perculte. Its cha- 
racteristics are : l wo dorsal fins, distinct and sepa- 
rated : the rays oi' .he first spinous, those of the second 
fioxibio; tongue smooth; teeth in both jews iu front 
of the vomer, end on tlie palatine bones ; operculum 
bony, ending in a fiattened point directed backwards ; 
branchiostcgous rays seven in number ; and the scales 
rough, biird, and firmly attached. The perch is one of 
the most common aud beautiful of our fresh-wuter fish. 

The upper part 

of the body is ^ 

of n greenish- c.=r — 

brown, Buhsid- 

ing into golden 

yellow below 

the sides orna- 

mented with 

dark transverse 

bands; the iri- -crr:^_ 

d« Roldoiii 

the dorsal and Mnrn 

pectoral fins PBBCB. 

pale brown, and the ansi and caudal fins bright ver- 
milion. Tbe perch was known to the Greeks, as 
Aristotle has described its habits. In England, it is 
found in nearly every river and lake, and it is common 
enough in tbe temperate parts of Europe. It varies 
in weight from half a pound up to three pounds, 
although several have been taken over the latter 
weight.— YarreH’s Briiith FUhee. 

Fbbcbloutc Acid, per-klo'-rik, iu Chem., CIO..— 
This acid is formed by beating chlorate of potash in a 
tube until one-third of the oxygen contained in it- ia 
expelled. The mass assumes a pasty condition at tbia 
stage, and contains perchlorate of potash, which may 
be separated by taking advantage of its sparing 
solubility, by distilling tbe perchlorate with twice 
its weight of sulphuric acid, diluted with one-tenth of 
water. If the receiver is kept cold within, the first 
portions of the acid crystallize. It is a very stable acid, 
forming crystalliiable deliquescent salts with the 
bases. Tbo }>erohlorateB are all decomposable by 
beat, with the evolution of oxygen, a chloride re- 
maining behind. 

Pbbcubbioit, per^ku^^•Ae^un (from Lat. pereviio, I 
strike), in Med., is tbe striking a part of the body ia 
order to determine by the sound tbe condition of^the 
subjacent organa. This mode of disoovering diaeaae 
was invented by one Avenbrugger, a German, in the 
middle of the last oentuiy. and was subsequeDtly 
brought into notice by Corvisart. Every one knows 
that different kinds of substonoes, when stmek, give 
out very different sounds. A wooden oask oontaimag 
air only is reionant when struck ; fill it h^ fall w 
water, and the lower part will render a flat sound, and 
the upper empty portion e hoUow sound, less hollow, 
however, than when the vessel contained no water; 
fill It with water, and tbe whole is doll oa peranasion. 
It is the same with the human ohest : if the blow fall 
over eportioa of the healthy Inng, you will produoe 
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m retooAot or iioUoir toand; if tho hiog hu lott iti 
tpomgy eharooter, or iUplooeta fvpplied By ■omemoro 
■olid or fnolMtio ittlMtoiwew— 'bj fluid for exomple, yon 
will haor m dead soand. obne iiiooty u nftOMsiiry in 
the meoDer of itriking the obeit« eo m to properly 
elicit the soutidc, end veriona eontrifencee here been 
recommended for that purpoee ; but «e beliere that 
none of them ere preferable to the fingers when pro- 
perly used. One or two Angers of the left hand pre to 
Belaid flat on the pert to beezamined« end to be struck 
lightly, but rather smartly, with the ends of the three 
flrst Angers of the right band, set close together on the 
same lerel. It is of consequence to compare the sounds 
given out by one side of the chest with those given out 
by the same part on the other ; and care should be taken 
that the blows ore always given with tho same amount 
of force, and that tlicy fall perpendicularly on the sur- 
fitce of the organ.' The region over the heart emits a 
duller sound than other parts of the chest. The blows 
should come from the wnst. Percussion is also of use in 
determraing the state of certain organa of the abdomen. 

PsBCVSSioir, per-ktt»h'-yun (Lat.yftfreussio, a blow), 
a term employed in Mcoh. to signify the striking of 
one body against another, or the shock ensuing (rom 
the collision of two bodies. When an oscillating body 
vibrates with a given angular velocity, and strikes an 
obstacle, the effect of the impact will be the greatest 
if it be made at the centre of iiereussion (see Cuntub 
ov Pancussxow) ; for it is eviceut, that in such a case 
the obstacle receives the whole revolving motion of tho 
body, whereas, if the blow be struck in any other point, 
a part of the motion will bo employed in endeavouring 
to oontinne tlie rotation. If a body revolving on an 
axis strike an immovable obstacle at the centre of per- I 
cuBsiun, the point of suspension will not bo affected by I 
the stroke. | 

PzBBSKiA, pe-rss'-irrvY, in Bot., a gen. of plants of; 
the not. ord. Vaetaene, consisting of sTirubs and trees. 
It was BO called by Plumier, in honour of Nicholas 
Pabricius Peiresk, a senator of Aiz, in Provence, who 
was highly celebrated for his botanical knowledge. 

PinVBCT Tbitsb. (See Tbbsb. ) 

FBBVBCTlBiLif Y, u the capability 
of arriving at perfection, and is more particularly 
applied to the perfectibility of the human race. Some 
social reformers have entertained very high ideas of 
the perfeotibUitj of mankind ; but the few of them 
that nave attempted to carry their views into practice 
have miserably failed. Thatihe human race is in a stato 
of progress there can be no doubt ; that in future ages 
they will be vastly improved, physically, socMslly, and 
intellectually, we verily believe ; but that all the im- 
perfections of their nature, all the evils that affect 
mind or bo^, will be entirely removed, is more than 
doubtfol. Human nature bos its limits, which it can- 
not overpass. Life cannot be indefinitely prolonged, 
pain cannot be banished from the world, reason cannot 
ehun all error, nor can intellect grasp all knowledge ; 
all arrangements for happiness are liable to go wrong. 
But, on the other hand, os Pascal says, *'Not only 
individual men advance from day to day iu knowledge, 
but men, as a race, make continual progress, iu pro- 
portion as the world grows older ; because the same 
thing happens in a suecession of men as in the different 
periods of the life of en individual ; so that the succes- 
sion of men during the course of so many ages ouglit 
to be oonaidered as the same man always living and 
always learning.'*— Mercier, JDe la Ferfect%biliti 
Suntainet Paris, 1643. 

Pbbtuxb, per'/kme (Fr. pa^um).— The word per- 
fume bat two meanings, denoting mther the volatile 
efflnvia from any body affeeting the organ of smell, or 
on artificial substance firom which tne eflluviuro is 
omitted. The art of making perfnmes is very ancient, 
being mentioned in the Pentateneh, where the oompo- 
■ftion of two kinds of perfumes is given, which were 
to be naed in ^he Temple ; whilst perfbmes composed 
of muik, ambergrie, and civet, were common emongat 
Che eneient Greeks apd Bomans, who used them in 
their r^gionaoeremoniee, at their feesta, at flinerals, 
•Bd ttt tbi^ theatres. The «rt of perfun^, as at 
present practised, eoBsiste hi the extraction of the 
odooiB OK plante, and combhdng them with inodorous 
matsriak, snob as fgnmm, niidt, stnreh, and soaps, 
thn amthods of obtoining the edoun of plaiits sm 
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three r^lst. By distflletioii, which, however^ mm only 
be bcnelloiaUy applied by t)ae parftuner to the prooiir- 
ing of eertein odoors; from woods, such as sandal and 
esdar } from leaves, sneh as patchouli and bapdshves j 
from various grasses and leavss j and ftbm but two or 
three flowers, such as orange-blossom, rose, nnd 
lavender, find. By enfleurage, a prooess founded on 
the feet that greasy bodies readily absorb odoMmi 
particles, and will at readily part with them, if in non* 
taot with pure aleohol. Tne enfleurage process is 
conducted that i— Square frames, varying in siae.frOin 
20 to SO inches, are* made, in the centre of whwhff 
fixed a piece or stout glass. Bach frame is 14 ineli 
deep from the top edge to thh glass } so that. If two 
frames be placed together, face to feoe, there is, as it 
were, a glau box with a wooden frame, baving a deptb 
of three inches between escb glass. About half a 
pound of purified grease is then spread upon each sida 
of the glass with a apatiile or palate-knife, and tba 
blossoms whose odour it is desired to ootain are 
sprinkled broadcast over the grease in one frnm*, and 
another frame is pot over it, so as to inclose the 
flowers. Ahont every other day, or every third di^, 
the spent flowers are replaced by fresh ones ; and tme 
process is repeated as long as the partioular plant 
under treatment continues to bear blossomSfa period 
usually of between one and two months. When the 
grease has become saturated with the fragrance of tha 
fiowora, it is called pomade. It is scraped off tha 
glass, and being put into vessels, is placed in e warm- 
water bath, just warm enough to liquefy it, so that it 
may be poured through fine linen, and cleared of inch 
things aa the anthers of flowers, a butterfly, or a moUi. 
6rd. Maceration, a process which consists in infusing 
fresh flowers in liquefied grease, then straining them 
away, and supplying their place with freeh ones ; 
and so on, os in the ease of enfleurage. In some 
cases, especially in the case of violet pomade, it it 
found advantageous to begin nerfuming the grease by 
maceration, and to finish it oy enfleurage. Oils are 
scented by enfleurage and maceration procesi'ea by a 
slight differeneo of mechanical arrangement. Accord- 
ing to tho length of time the enflenrage or maceration 
occupies, and the amount of blossoms employed in 
scenting the same grease, the pomade or oil beere 
numbers respectively ; as No. 12 pomade, No. 18 oil, 
and BO on. Scent od spirits are produced by four 

separate plans By distilling alcohol with an 

essential oil, such as the essential oil of lavender^ to 
produce spirit of lavender ; 2Dd, by simply cUssoivlng 
tho essential oil in the spirit ; 3rd, by tinoturation,— 
that is, by putting the fragrant material into tha 
spirit, and allowing it to remain there till the elcohol 
has extracted all the soent; 4th, by extracting the 
fragrance of the cAfleurage.made pomades ana oils, 
by contact of fine oil and grease with alcohol^ ilm 
pumado being chopped up very floe and put into the 
spirit, the two being left together for a month at 
a summer heat. The result is called an enfleurage 
essence. Borne of the best-known snbitanocs used aa 
perfumes are, — frankinceDse, sometimes called ell* 
oanum, the incense used in Borneo Oatholio ohurobes, 
and it the gum-resin that distils from a tre^tha 
Juniperut xyctw— in pale yellow drops, like mestie 
(when laid upon coals nr hot iron, it gives out a ttwtiu 
smelling odour) ; myrrh, a gum-resin that exudes from 
e small scrubby tree that grows iu Arabia Ff fix, Iho 
BdUamodendra teyrrha; benzoin, a rerin extracted 
from a tree which grows in Biam and the Indisii 
islands ; storax, a gum-resin which exudes from fl tiea 
called SiyrfUB ^ffUAnele, that grows in eouatriss 
dering on the Hediterrauean, and in Ameriefl and 
India; the Tonquin bean, whioh is Used to perfhma 
snuff; orris, or iris-root, whioh comes ebiefly from 
Florence : to which might be added the leaves of many 
shrubs, and the blossoms of sll aweeUsoanted flowete. 
There are several animal perftunes te ose, of 
Chose most generally employed are musk and ember- 

E ris. Musk is a eonorete substance, feund in an atyhs^l l 
aviag a near afflniu to the deer tribe, a^ a nativa^ 
Thibet, China, and Siberia, tha beet mnek beibg 
brought from China. Moskfsof abittertaiiCe,aiid<ff 
an odoor more powerful than anything' known, and 
hat the property, when employed in very essnll qnan- 
titiee, of iogiiMDtbg tha^t of other mfeftem 
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Perieapdittm PemuBBggnie Add 

without impartinir iti own* Ambonrit it much need bjf a terom fluid for aiding tha natural movananta of 
in the oompoaition of parfumet, ana it a good deal the organa upon each other; The folds wtdoh aunround 
lAe amber, but it opaque, fatty, and inflammabi^a, the small intestines eonsUtute the mesentery ; that 
remarkably light, melts readily with heat, and ia which hanga down ikom the stomaoh, and it then re» 
aoarcely aotulw in aplnte of wine. It ia found floating fleeted upwards and backwards to the colon, is to 
on the sea, or on Uie eeaeoast, and is aupposed to be a omentum. The peritonenm is liable to inflammation, 
morbid ooncrotion in the spermaeeti whale. ezoeedingly painful and dangerons, from its extent ana 

PsKOanniuv, pe-rt-jkor'-ds-em {Qr.peri, about, and oonneotion with important organs. Peritonitis may 
tardiot tha heart), in Anat., ta tha membrane that exist either as an acute or chronic disease. In to 
incloses the heart (which see). former, there is usnolly great jpain and tenderness of 

PBBi 0 SB,pef^*i*;ee (Gr.peri, about; seethe earth).— the abdomen, accompanied with ferer, and a firequen^ 
The snn does not desoribe the ;^ca 8 circle m the plane of small, and hard pulse. Sometimes, at first, to pain is 
the coliptio with a nniform motion. In some parts this conHnod to one spot ; but it generally soon extends orer’ 
motion amounts to rather more than adegreein twenty* the wboleof the abdomen. Itis very severe, and much 
foor sidereal hours ; in other parts it ia less. The point increased by any motion, even conghiug, sneesing, or 
in which tbo proper motion of tha sun is greatest is drawing a long breath. Even the weight of the oed*' 
odled the periffee ; the point in which th(« proper clothes ia sometimes unbearable. It is acnie and out» 
motion is least, is called the opoyee ; it is diametricolty ting, and sometimes occurs in paroxysms; and the 
opposite to tbo former. patient usually lies on his back with his knees drawn 

Pxaraanioir, pe<n-ke'* 2 e*on (Gr. peW, about ; haHof, up. The bowels are usually constipated, but some* 
the son).-— In Astron., the oxtroniity of the uiaioraxis times the reverse; 'and coraiuonly Incro oro present- 
of a planet's orbit which is nearest the sun is culled the nausea, vomiting, and hiccup. Its causes are various, 
petition ; the opposite extremity boars the iiamo of ns by cold, meoimnical injuries of the peritoneum, the 
the aphelion. development of tumours, &c. 'Women in childbed are 

PxaiwxTRB, pe-Wm'-e-fer (Gr. peri, about; me^ron, peculiarly liable to i After the disease has continued 
measure), in Geom., is the extant which hounds a iigure for a certain time, . * attended with tension and swell- 

orbody, whether rectilinear or otherwise. In circu* i rig of the belly ; a if not checked, it usually termi- 
lar figures the term eii'cumference is used instead of nates in from live to ten davs. The appropriate treat- 
perimeter. merit, when the state of the patient admits of it, ia 

Pbbxod, ps'*r«.cd (Gr. pario>1o9t a circuit), in gene- copious general bleedings, followed by the application 
ral language, a division of time, or the cvciifs oi'eur- of leeches to the abdomen, together with warmfomen* 
ring in it. in writing, a. period, or tentence, is a senes tations; frequently the latter is all that tho state of 
of paasages logically cotitiocled. Periods should not the patient admits of. As internal remedies, most re- 
be too long : but it'is difllcultto fix any distinct limit, lianne is usually placed upon mercury and opium. After 
In fome lim^ages, the rules for const ructiug periods a time, peritonitis somstimes assumes a chronic form» 
are stricter than in others; in some, great liberty is Jlero the symptoms arc loss marked. The pain ia 
miowad. The Rnglish language belongs to the funner; slight, or only discoverablo on preh.sijrc, and tho fever 
and tho Greek, Ijatiii, and Gonuiin to the latter. In hiw; but the skin is hot and dry, the tongue foul, and 
the construction of a period, tho chief idea should bo appetite impaired. Tbo troatmeiit is local bleedings, 
made prominent, while secondary ideas should be ex- with blisters and other countcr-irntauts applied over tbo 
pressed according to thoir importance. The aubordi- abdomen. A uourishing, but unstiimilating dirt, and 
nate parts should not be too much aocuroulatod, und attention to tho state cl the bowels, are liltcwiso neces- 
tbe iaeas should be expressed m a certain gradation, sary ; and some recommend iodine, either taken inter- 
froin the weaker to the stronger, from the less distinct nuHy or applied as oiutment to the part, 
to the more distinct, except when the opposite cllect I'ebiwibki.ic, prr-e-vM-kl (flax, pcruince), a marina 
is expressly intended. The musical and rhytlinuual animal, belonging to the XtV/oWmVfe, a fam. of yastero- 
arrangenient of a period is also of great importance. podoue mollushs living in tho sea or in brackish water. 

Fbbiostbuu, per-e-M'-fe-Km (Gr. peri, and oetcon, a The shell of the periwinkle is not smooth, but is solid, 
bone), in Anat., is the membrane that covers the und its whorls are more or less flattened instead of 
bone. (See Down, Akatoiit.) being rounded. Great quantities of this mollnsk ar» 

P Pbbxpxtbtxo FniEOsoruT, pev-e-ykidet'-ik (Gr. pc- sold in London and about the coast.** every rear. 
fipateWeoe). is a term applied to tho philosophy of Verjvay, per'^ju^re (Lat.prr, and^uro, t swear), in 
Aristotle, either because it was bis custom to teach Law, is tbo offence of swearing faltely to facts in a. 
vrldle walking, or because the xdoce where ho taught juibcial proceeding. It is defined to lie a enmo com- 
was a walk planted with trees. (See .Auistotblixx mitted when a lawful oath is udministered in somo 
FkiLoboputT) judicial proceeding to a person who swears wilfully, 

pEBiMiBJLSiB, pe^rif-rS-aie (Gr. peri, nbont, and absolutely, and fdsely, in a matter material to tha 
j^raeo, 1 apeak), a circuitous form of words much issue or point in question.^ To constitute peijury, 
itooted by orators, to avoid common und trite modes the strictly legal sense, it is necessary that the party 
of expression, and also to make things be conceived lie lawfullyMiworM to speak the truth by some court 
which are not proper to name; as when it is polite, or magistrate having power to administer an oath, 
for instance, to aopureia names, or only proper to in- The perjury must also Be ourrupt (that is, committed 
timate or desigii tnem. These terms of expression malo aoimo), wilful, positive, and absolute, not upon 
are sdso peenliarly serviceable in oratory ; for the sub- surprise, or the like ; it must also be in some point 
lime admitting of no direct citations, there mast be a material to tbe question in dispute. The view taken 
compass taken to insinuate the author whose authority of neijury by tbo law of England is not as being to 
is borrowed. A periphrasis, by taming round a pro- violation of an oatb, but as an attempt to defeat the 
per name to make it understood, amplifies and raises administration of justice. Subornation of peijury it 
the discourse : but care must be taken that it be not the offence of procuring another to commit peijury, 
too much swelled, nor extended mol dpropoe ; in which and is equally punishable at law. Anciently, the 
case it becomes flat and languid. ishment of cither at common law was death ; inter* 

]^axftrax.Txc, pe-ri‘»t&l*dik (Or. perietello, I con- wards, banishment or cutting out tho tongue; then 
tract), in Med., ia a term apidied to that peculiar vor- forfeiture of goods ; and now it is fine and impriaon- 
mioular motion of the intestines by means of which ment. Act 2 Gw. IT. c. 25, further gives the court a 
their contents aie carried onwards. It is a series of power to order the offender to bo sent to tbe house of 
eontractings and relaxings, the different parts of the correction for a term not exceeding seven years, or to 
bowels rising and fidling mternatcly, so as to resemble be transported for the same period, for which penal ser* 
the motions of a worm or snake. vitudo is now substituted, where a solemn declaration 

PBBXTOirxnXtps-rt-to-ns^-ttfn (Gr.pcHfcttio. I stretch takes the place of an oath, it is equally penury to de* 
round), in Anat., ia the thin aerons membrane lining tho dare falsely, and is subjeot to the Lke punishment, 
abdominal cavity, and enveloping tbe contained oripins, PaaiCAiieAMic Acin, per-maH-tpttP-il', in Cham. 
BO ai to keep them in tbmr proper places. Like the If a solution of manganate of potash bw 

other serous membranes, it u an inclosed sac, cover* largely diluted with water, it gradually changes firam 
ingi but not containing, the organs in its cavity, with grwn to violet, from tbe manganic acid passing to » 
its iBtsrnal turfaco smooth andshiiuag, aud nuHStoned higher stage oi oocidstioib and psrmaoga&ats cf potaab 
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Is formed. It is, fiowevor, best prepsred by mising; | 
4 parts of blaok oxide of manganese leith 3^ PMia of! 
cblonte of potash t to this mixture are addea S parts ; 
of hydrate of potash dissolved in a small quantity of I 
water, and tbe whole is heated to doll redness fbr an 
hour. When cold, tbe permanganate of potash may be 
araarated by treating the excess with a large quantity 
of water and orystallising. It crjstalliseB in fine dark 
purple prisms, soluble in 16 pi^sof water, and forming 
a magniflcent crimson solution. Permanganate of 
potssu has lately received a most important application 
sn the bands of Mr. Condy, of Battersea, as a deodo- 
rising and disinfecting agent. From the experiments 
of this geutleman, it scorns to contain oxygen in the 
ozonioTorm, which is immediately liberated on the 
approach of organic matter in the process of decom- 
position. 

PBBUUTATioirs, fer-mu-tal'~ahunx (fVom Lat.psr, and 
mutOf I change), in Alg., the different orders wliich 
cau bo furnied out of any uuinborof things, with regard 
to position, when all are taken at once. It is biiaed 
upon the following formula : — Smoo tho number ofj 
variatious of m things taken r together — 

m (m— 1) (<»—2) &c. («— r+l)j 

and as in permutation, when tho thiug<i arc taken nil 
togetlior, m^r the pormutnlioiiH of m things will 
equal tho numbers multiplied into ouo another ; or, — 

P=m (la-l) (»i-2) 3. 2. 1. 

For instance, if we A'ant to find tho iliH'ercni number 
of changes uliich may bo rung upon seven bells, taken 
nil together, we niulti[>ly tiio order of bells into one 
another, and the changes will be equal to— 

Ix2x3x4x5x6x7s=5.01(). 

PBROBiTioir, psr-o-rai^skK» (Lat. per, and of, tho 
mouth), in Oratory, is tho eonaluding p.irt of u dis- 
course. Much depends upon Iho iierorution, and it 
neuesaarily vanes much according to the nature of tho 
pK'Ccding discourse. Tho great rule is to place last 
that on which we rest tho strength of our cause. Borne- 
times tbe whole of tho pnthetu* part comes in luost 
properly at the peroration ; sometimes, when the dis- 
oonrse has been argumentative, it is lit to conclude 
with summing up tho arguments, placing them in oiio 
view, so as to leave the Cull intprossion of them on 
the minds of tbe audience. It is of imnortanco in 
the peroration tlpit wo neither end abruptly or unex- 
pectedly, or continue hovering round tiie ccuclusiou so 
as to weary or fjxhHUSt our bearers, but in such a a ay 
as to impress tijcm favourably with tbe subject and 
with the speaker. **The peromtion/* says Aristotle, 
'* is composed of four things : first, of those things that 
prepare the bearer to have a good opiniim of us, und an 
ul opinion of our adversary ; of that which amplifies or 
extenuates ; of that which stirs up the affections of the 
hearer ; aiul of tliat which refreshes tho memory.*' {See 

OgATOBY.) 

FBaPBNDZCCLAa, per-pen-diV’u4ar (Lat. perpendi- 
eularu), in its geiieral sense, means exteiuling in a 
right line from the centre of tho earth towards any 
point above, or at right angles with the plane of the 
horizon, inopi>08ition to honsonfal, which means being 
parallel with tbe plane of tho horizon. A perpendicu- 
lar, in geometry, means any line drawn at right angles 
to aootner, which is termed tho b<ut. (See Gnoii etbt.) 

PeBTSKOIOULAB EwGLISU ABCHRBCTVltB, a stylo 
of Gothic architecture which had its origin in this 
eenntry towards the close of the 14lh century, at tho 
latter portion of tho reign of Edward 111. It pre- 
vailed until Gothic architecture tank into disuse. 
The principal characteristics of this style are tbe exu- 
berance and redundan^ of its ornaments, while it 
wants the simplicity of the DecorcUed style. In the 
earlier examples this enrichment is not carried beyond 
bounds; but'iu later times it becomes excessive, and 
the chief aim of the architects seems to have been to 
employ as much labour as possible on ornamentation. 
At length this practice proved fatal, and Gothic arobi- 
teotore may date its decline from the commencement 
of tlw IStb century. The terms Third-pointed and 
JSIorid are applied By some writers to this style. The 
twm Perpendicttlar was given to it on account of the 
peeuBsr arrangeinent of the tnocry in the window- 
1371 
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beadt, wbleh fbffns a pecalim^ oharactiBristfe of the^* 
s^Ie. Borne have objected to rite name, and sutgaak 
the term Pcrtsowfal, as beinf more appropriata. TThlo- 
would appear to be the best term, as the style it diBs 
tingaished by depressed arches, low-^tohed roofte,, 
square-headed windows and doorwaps, square hood^ 
moulds, and hcfrisontal transoms. In tbissty^e pointed 
arehet of all descriptions are to be found ; nor do the|^ 
materially dlShr from those of the precedinwjperiodf' 
but drop arohee are perhaps more prevalent. TroWarab 
the close of the etyle, however, an arch of peenUar 
kind, whieh is not iff bo found in any other, began 
come in use. It is described from four centres, two Of 
which are on the springing line, and describe arcs of 
very small radii, and the other two at some distanoo 
below it. This arch is called tbe Tkdor arch, and war 
introduced about the middle of the 16th century. Ogee 
arches are of constant occurrence, and follea arcnaB 
are very frequent in decorative work. The qT 
piere are sometimes simple octagons; but olurtared 
piers are very frequent, and their general form is that 
of a square set diagonally ; but the breadth of the pier 
between the aisles la frequently greater than Che distils 
between the archos. The eapifale are cither circular' 
or octagonal, tbe bases being mostly plain, but some* 
times ennebed w'ith ft)liage of a somewnat oonventionaL 
form. Tho bate mouldings are asnally set upon a loftj 
polygonal plinth, which is somotimes double. The 
earlier doorwaya of this style have two-centred pointed 
nrohcB, but tho most charaoteristio form is the four» 
centred. The doors themselves are frequently covered 
with punel-worlc of a rich description. The teindom of 
this style are easily distinguishod from all others 1^ 
the pcrpondicnlar tracery iu the heads ; the muUiont of 
the lights, instead of branchiug out at the springing 
into flowing lines, are continued vertically to the intra* 
dos, and secondary inoiildings are continued in the- 
snnie direction from tho centre of each light, and oon» 
verge once or twice before they reach the arch. Tho 
early roofa of this stylo are of a moderate height^ but 
later exarnplos are of very low pitch. The vaulting it 
more cuinplicated than in the Decorated style. Soma 
of tho roofs are very elabornto and beaiitiruls among 
others moy bn mentioned tbe roof of Henry VII.*# 
chapel, tVestininstur ; Bt. George’s chapel, Windsor ; 
Peterhoroagh Cathedral; and some few other ebnrobes. 
Tho wooden roofs of tliis period are tbore nnmeroUB- 
and more readily deJlncd than those of any previouB 
era. One of tbe most msguiUcont of these is the roof 
of Westminster Hall, Tho (ovtera are frequently oou* 
structed on a grand scale, being oCieti devoid of spires, 
and occasionally surmounted by octagonal lanteroei 
as at Boston, Linco..»shire. and at Magdalen Collegeu 
Oxford. Tbe mouldivga of this period are in general 
fi.nitcr, nr of less projection, and eonsequently leiB 
effective, than those of former styles. Among th#- 
ornantenia used, a roost cliaracteristio one is the rose, 
the Imdpo of the houses of York and Lancaster; m Ib 
also a lozenge-shaped leaf, known as the *' Tudor 
flower.*' The wulfa are often covered internally, and 
sometimes externally, with panel-work tracery, whieb. 
is a characteristic feature of the Perpendicular Btylf, 

Pbbpetual Mqiiov. f/SceMoTioir, Laws or.) 

PxBBKA, rer'-sf -If, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ofdU 
ZauraceiB. The fruit of P. grafuatma forms the iitU0h» 
esteemed avocado pear of tl'ie West Indies. P. indtea, 
a native of Madeira, yields timber spine^hat raBe8|«i 
bling mahogany. 

Fzbsiak Bebbixs. (See Bbaiiws.) 

PEBSomriCATioir, per-aonf-e-Jik-ai’-akun 
aonOf a person), a term applied to tbe qieakiog df 
inanimate things as if they were persons, Theiiie of 
this figure of speech is very natural and oxtOaslvB, , 
There is a wonderful proneness in human natafis^ 
under emotion, to animate all things. TbnSi^heit wo 
say, ** the morning smiZes," or ■« the ground fiOr 
ram ;** when we epeakof a ** disease's being d 9 o$i 0 ^*^ 
or of '*ambition'e being reetUaa,** sUoh exptessfonA 
show the facility with which tbe mind oaa adoeiB]iu»» 
date the properties of living creatures to hisinittMiitB^ 
things, or to oArtrart eonceptione of its osm fontti&)(. 
The figure called by rhetotkions prnapQp^ isa. 
literally, persouificstllon. 

PxBBPBOTEVit, (Lat. perapteh, J sse), 

the tit of representing objects, on 4 ffirhu aUttiMa m 
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inch » Hutnner as to affisct the eye when eeen from » 
certain position, Sn the same way that the object itself 
would when the eye is fixed on the poiut in view. It 
therefore enables the artist to represent ohjeots on a 
definite eurfate, as if that snrfaue were trauspwent, 
and the objects were seen through it. Perspective, as 
an axt, owes its ori^n to painting, and especially to 
that branch of it which was employed in tM decora- 
tions of the theatre, where landscapes were principally 
introduced, which would have looked nnijatural ir the 
size of the objects bad not been somewhat propor- 
tioned to their distance from the spectators. The 
onl^ ancient writer who gives any account of the auti^ 

J uity of perspective is Vitravius, who states that the 
rst writer on the sukgect was Agatharcus, an Athe- 
nian, who wrote on the subject when he prepared a 
tragic scene for a play exhibited by yKechylus. It 
■eems probable, however, that, long before that time, 
the priDoiples of perspootivo were known to the 
ancients, in the 12tb century, John Tzetscs speaks 
of perspective as if well acquainted with its import- 
ance ; and the Greek painters who were employed by 
the Yenetiana and Florentines in the Kith century 
seem to have brought some knowledge of it into 
Italy. The disciples of Qiotti, who lived in the 14th 
centnr^ are commended for observing the rules of 
perspective more than their predecessors bad done. The 
Arabians did not neglect this art. Alhazar treated of the 
euMeot as early os 1100. In this country, Friar Ilueon 
and John Peckham, archbishop of Cauterbury, wrote 
on perspective with wonderful accuracy, consideniig 
the period at which they lived. After tliat time, many 
works on perspective wero written, cspeciully by 
Italians ; and iu modern times writers on t he subject 
Itave been very numerous. Since all the riiys of light { 
proceed from objects to our eyes lu straight lines, it i 
moat be evident that perspective rests t>n optical 
principles j and as the drawing of the form of an 
object is an arrungementof lines and angles occording 
to geometrical principles, perspective iiiny bo looked 
upon as a branch of geometry. This diiision of the 
nrt differs essentially from that portion which relates 
to the gradatiou of colours, according to the distance 
of the observer. Tho former is called mathematical 
or linear perspective, and the latter aerial perspective. 
In drawing an object upon a piece of paper or plane 
surface, the contour merely rejiresoiits such an inter* 
seotioii of the visnal rays aa would result on a glass 
put in the place of the paper. When the situation of 
an object on the other side of the glass is given, then 
its delineation on the glass itself wholly ilepends on 
the situation of the eye on /hie side of the gla8<i 
that ia, on the rules of perspective. If, for example, a 
apeotator be looking at a landscope through a pane of 
figais, be will perceive the slupe, size, and siiuulion of 
each object apparent on the glass. Tliuse objects 
which are near the spectator will oconpy larger spaces 
on the glass than when they are at a greater distance ; 
if they ore parallel to the window, their shapes will be 
parallel; if they are oblique, their shapes will be 
oblique ; and so on. If lie alter his position, the sitna. 
tion of the objects on the glass will be altered also ; if 
he raises his eyes, the objects will be raised, and the 
reverse if he lowers them ; while ip every position the 
horizon will appear to be on a level with the eye. Now, 
if the head could be kept fixed, and the objects thus 
Seen on the glass transferred to it by means of a pen- 
oil, • true perspective drawing wonld be the result. 
Ae, however, drawing on transparent planes is very 
seldom practised, it naa been found necessary to de- 
duce from optica and geometry certain laws for Rawing 
representations of visible olfijecta on opaque planes. 
The application df these laws constitntes the art of 
perspective. In treating of perspective, there are 
certain technical terms or definitions employed which 
require explanation. They are aa follows:—!. An 
ttriffinnl object it any object whatever which is rendered 
the subject of a picture, fi. Original planee, or linee, 
arc the surfaces or lines of original aumects. 3. Per- 
apMriiie phHitf is the surface on which a piotnre ia 
delineate. Since painters regard the frame of a pic- 
merriy as an aperture through which original 
objMts are seen, th^ consider the perspective ^ane 
.A.*? **• toansparent. Per this reason, the perspective 
&^ifi&e » lomeUmes called the traneparent plane. 4. 
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Ground-plane ia the earth or surface on which atand 
the objects to be delineated, aa well as the spectator. 

6. Ground-line is the line on which the penrpeeHve 
]^ane is supposed to rest. 6. Vimal rape are those 
rays of light which, passing through the transparent 
plane, render origiiMU objects visible. The visual ray, 
therefore, is a straight line from the olyect to the eye. 
If the object ia a poiut, there is but one visual ray i if 
it is a line, the visual rays form a triangle ; if it is a 
square, they form a pyramid ; if a oirole, a cone, Ac. 

7. The piineipal vieual rap is that which passes 

through the axis or centre of the eye, and the course of 
which, therefore, from the perspective plane, is shorter 
than any other, because it is perfectly direct. Its 
height above tlie ground-line is of course alwa^ the 
same as that of the eye. 8. The point qf sight is that 
fixed point from which the spectator looks upon the 
perspective plane, when any original object ia de- 
lineated. 0. The centre of the picture is that point of 
the perspective plane which is exactly opposite the 
point of sight; that is, where the principal visual 
ray enters the perspective plane. It must therefore 
be distiugiiishea from tho measured centre of any 
picture, as it eat- never exceed the height of the 
eye from the gnx l-line. 10. The dietance of the 
picture, or Metance, is the distance between 

the eye and tuo centre of the picture. 11. 
Pauighitiff- pointe are those points to which all 
lines inclined to the picture appear to converge, 
and which those lines meet when produced. In a 
finished picture, vauisbing-points have no place ; they 
are merely used to facilitate drawing in perspective. 
12. The horizontal line ia a hoe }iarollel with the 
horizon at the height of the eye,— that is, it passes 
horizontally through the centre of the picture. In tho 
accompanying diagram, some of the essential principles 



of perspectfva drawing are illustrated The figure 
A BCD represents a quadriliiternl picture, of which 
AD is the base. Across the pictuze, at rather more 
than a third of the height, is a line BC, representing 
the horizo7ital line. On the horizontal line, a point £ 
is tho centre qf the picture, corresponding vnth the 
point qf' eipkt, and to this point all objects are 
diminished in proportion as they approach to it. 
Thus, a road represented by tbejtwo lines F, G, tapers 
to a pr>int at £; and a row of posts or trees BE 
diminishes towards the samp central point. It will be 
observed from this diagram, that the horizontal line 
regulates some important points in pictorial delinea- 
tions. It maybe placed high or low at pleasure, but it 
ia generally regulated in its oeration by the notare of 
the subject to be dravni. When plaoea too high np, 
it leaves too small a proportion of sky, and prodnces 
what is called a birffs-cye view; if placed near the 
ground-line, unless the view be mountainous, the pro- 
portion of sky will be too great. As a general nilej 
the horizoDtal line should be at aliout one-third the 
height of the pictnre. The centre of the picture dbr- 
responding to the point of sight may also be fixed at 
pleasure ; its beat situation, however, is removed some- 
what from the centre towards one of the sides. When 
placed directly in the oentre, the perspeotive hae 
too stiff and formal an effect. When an object, inch 
as a box, having angles, stands on a base parallel with 
the horiaon, and two of its aides are visits, that 
which is farthest flrom the observer will recede aeoord- 
ing to the situation of the point of sight. If ABOD 
be awpoaed to be a box thus placed, AB is its bas^ 
and EF ia the farthest edge of its top. The base AD 
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being parftUel to the borizontiil Uno H. P will bo tho 
point of fifrht, *nd the Tieual nys imm the upper 
«oroert of the box will centre in P, beonnee the eye ie 
iu front and abore the ob» 
jcct. If the position of the 
box or the eye be altered, a 
corresponding arrangement 
of the laws of perspeotire 
will also be required. ^ It 
would be impo.^Bible to give, 
in an article like the pre« 
sent, anything approacniiig 
to an epitome of the art 
of perspective, concerning 
whioli a vast number of 
treatises have been written. 
■yVe can only refer those 
readers who wish to in- 
quire further into the sub- 
ject, to the list fit books referred to at the coo- 
elusion of this article . — Aerial perspec/iee, though not 
founded on equally dcinonst ruble rules with linear 
perspective, is equally important. It treats of the 
degree of light which objects reflect in proportion to 
their distance, and of the gradiitiou of their tints in 
proportion to the intervening air. It is thus found 
that only the nearest objects appear in their true 
colours and full light. As the air changes, the aerial 
perspective changes; and spring, aiimnier, winter, 
morning, noon, evening, moonlight, &c., each has a 
dill'erent aerial perspective. Much of the charm and 
harmony of a picture depends upon a correct ap- 
plication of ibis brauch of art. — Dr. llrooke 
Taylor's Trealite on the Theory and Fractioe of Per- 
epective; W. Emerson's PerepeetivCt or the Art qf 
Jirawiny the Jlepreeeyitafion of all Ohjerte on a Plane t 
Proepetfivut by Eustachio Zuuotti ; ‘and Linear 2W- 
epeetiee, by Thomas llradley, 

PaasriHaTlOK, per^-ape-rai'-ihun (Lat. perepiraiio, 
from pertpiro, 1 uroatho through), in Physiol , is that 
watery vapour which is constantly passing oif through 
the pores of the skin, and is distinguished into insen- 
sible and sensible ; the former passing off in the Ibrm 
of invisible vapour, the latter being more profuse, and 
collecting in drops on the surface. In either form it is 
the same, consisting chiefly of water, with u sniall 
quantity of acetic acid, of muriate of SMa and potash, 
a email quantity of earthy phosphate, an atom of u.\id« 
of iron, and a trace of nninial matter. The secreting 
organs ore the extremities of tho cutaneous arteries. 
It IS calculated that about three pounds of water are 
daily conveyed to the surface of the body as insensible | 
perspiration, and this quantity is very considerably 
increased during violent exercise or in hot weather. ; 
It is more or less copious in diflerent individuals, utid 
its quantity is perceptibly in the inverse ratio of that 
of the urine. More is produced during digestion than 
during repose. Its nse isjto eliminate superfluous and 
noxious matters from the blood, and to moisten the 
external surface of the body. Its expulsion from the 
system is very important; for whenever it is diminished 
or suspended, serious derangements may follow. 

PBBTVXBATiOli8,per-tur-6ai'-fAanx {Lat. verturhaiio, | 
n disturbance), in Astron., are deviations ot the planets 
from their regular course, produced by their mutual 
gravltatiOD. Tho law of universal gravitation, dis- 
covered by Newton, throw great light on this subject. 
It was shown by him that all bodies are attracted to- 
wards each other ; hence, every planet not only gravi- 
tates towards the sun, but also towards every other 
planet; tha moon not only towards the earth, butj 
nioro particularly towards the sun, and even towards | 
Venus and Jupiter. The regular coarse of the planets ' 
in elliptical orbits is effected hj the attraction of the 
sun : the course of the moon by the attraction of the ; 
earth ; perturbations must, therefore, ocour in the i 
motion of the moon and planets, if they are also acted i 
on by other bodies. Part of these deviations was ex- 
plained and determined by Newton ; as, for instance, 
the precessioh of the equinoxes and the nutation of the 
earth's axis. Many articles, however, which require 
the infinitesimal cmculos for their amution, are left 
undetermined. Laplace afterwards found a formula, 
which was universally applicabte. tnd published it in I 
hii MSekanigua Cciraie, 
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PxTAL, pe/'-iU (Gr.petaloa, Fr.pifal#), in Bot., u 
modified leaf forming a part of the eorolla. Totals are 
ftequantly of the richest colours ; by which ebaraoter, 
and by their more dedioate nature, they may be usuallgr 
distinguished from the sepals, or parts of the oalyx. (Sen 
CoaoLiA, Boyaht.) • 

PuAiomsst, or Ftoainx, in Bpt., n 

sub-clsss of Mono^yledonee, obaraoterized byperroa* 
nent leaves with jparallel venation ; verticiUate iloral 
envelopes (sometimes obsentl, usuadly coloured, lUVtlT 
scaly. This sub-class has three sundlyisioiu i— 
yvew, in which tho flewers are usually hermaphrodite, 
the perianths adherent, and the ovaries infenor; Hy 
pogynte, in which the flowers are usually heituaphro* 
dite, the perianths free, and ovaries superior: Z)»e/<»es, 
in which the flowers are usually unisexual and tba 
perianths either absent or consisting of a fewsoalat. 
Thirty-seven nat. orders are included oy Prof. Bentley 
in this aub-elass ; namely 1. Nj>»eyii<s.— Orobidaeem 
(the Orchis ord.), Apoatasiaceie, Burmanniacen, Ziu* 
gilieracem (the Ginger ord.), Marantacem (the Amw* 
root ord.), Miisacem (the Banana or Plantain ord.), 
Iridacefc (the Iris ord.), AmaryllidaceK (the Ammlfli 
ord.), Hypoxiilacew, Ummodoraceie, Tacoaeem, Bro* 
melisceic (the Pineapple ord.). 2. x/ypogyadi.^LUia* 
ceip (the Lily ord.), Molanthscece or Colchicacem (tho 
Coichiciim ord.), Gilliesiareie, Pontederacea, 
aceo', Conimelyiinceai, Xyridsceie, Pbllydraoem, Jan* 
CBcem (tho Hush ord.), Orontiaceas (the Sweet«flag 
ord.), Palmaceie (tho Palms), Junosginaoeoi, Aliama- 
com, Biiioniaceie (tho Floworing-rusn ord.). A 2X« 
citMss.— Pandunooem (the Berew-pine ord.), G^hacees 
(the Bulrush ord.), Araeeie (the Arum ord.), Pistiaeese 
or Lemnacess (rlio Duckweed ord.), Naiadacem (the 
Poiidwecd ord.), Zosteracem (the Sea-wraok ora.), 
Trinridaceir, llydrooharidaoeeB (the Frogbit ord.), 
llestiHceiB, EriocaulnceiB, Desvanxiaocm. 

Petabd, pet-ard* (Fr.), in Artil., a metallio engine, 
somewhat resembling a bigh-crowned hat, which was 
loaded with powder. It was formerly much used for 
breaking down gates, bridges, banrioades, Ac. When 
about to be used, it was screwed to a thick plank, and 
suspended before the object to be burst open. Petarda 
were first used by the French Huguenots in 1670, at 
the siege of Cahors. They are now no longer used in 
warfare, as gunpowder in loose bags has l^an found 
equally eflicacions. 

PxTxu-PEirrB, pe'~fer pent, was originally a volun* 
tary oflaringby the faithful to the see of Borne ; but it 
came afterwards to bo levied ns a due. It woe at (he 
rate of a penny on each house or family. It woe paid 
in England before the Conquest, was discontinusd 1^ 
Edward III., but sMbsequontW revived, and finally 
ceased in tho reign oi *Henry Vlll. 

Petition, pe-tieh’-un (Lat.pefo, I ask)j in a generd 
sense, is a furiiial request, preferred by one person to 
another. In this country, every subject baa the 
of petilioniug the king, or either house of porHamraf^ 
for tho redress of gnevaucea. By 13 Car. II. et. 1, 
c. fi, it is declared that no petition to the king or either 
house of parliament for alteration of mattera cstab* 
Jished by law in church or state shall be signed 
afiove twenty persons, unless tbe matter be approved 
of by three jiiBlioea of the peace, Ae. ; nor shall any 
petition be presented by more than ten persona at u 
time. This statute is held not to be affeoted by tha 
Bill of Rights (1 TV. A M. st. 2, c. 3), which oedicea 
that all commitments and proseontioas for petkieni^ 
are illegal; but it is being constantly infrin^ w^ 
impunity. Petition, in Law, is an appUsatioo ilAsiidt* 
ing, addressed to tbe lord cbanoellor, narrating flestelB 
facts, and praying for tlio order and direetloti oi tha 
court. Petitions are either eaitse or ca jNWie^tlia 
former when regarding a matter which is aliaaay Iba 
subject of a suit; tbe latter, wham* there is no s^ ' 
exietiog ebont the matter of the petition. Somaeansa 
petitions, again, are petitions ofoonnai otbere arg 
what are called special petitiona* patitidDa''^ 

are also of vairions kinds. 

Pexitxmacea, p#f-«-ve-rs-al'^-s. In Bot., aamall ' 
nnX,md.o{]>ieeiylMdone$f snb-dsssMsimdMasMidM It 
is placed by some botanists at a tnb-ord. -of dMmtolao* 
caenr, with which ft agrees in many partfBohga, Tha 
plants are natives of tropiisal America ; moat of Ihepi 
are tddd, and aoito hath g atfatg alfiaeagaa gdoww 
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JPetiMria alUae$a ia reputed tudoriflo eud emmeuft' 
rad ite rodt ia much ueed ia Uie Weat Indiaa ea 
« remedy for tootbaobe. 

FutbicXi, pp-tral {ThfdtwAdronu^t *• U^d bdottgxAff 
to the ord. PFatdfnret, and fam. Loridm, It ia one of 
the amaileat weh'footed birds known, and la only aix 
inahea in length. The ttormy petrel, yrhioh is better known 
to marinera under the title of **1^ other Carey a chicken/' 
may be thus deaoribed The bill is blaek : the irtdea 
dark brown; the head, neck, back, winga, and tail, aooty 
black ; outer edge of tortial feathera white ; ohin, throat, 
breast, and nnder surface of tha^body, black ; sides of 
the vent white : and legs, toes, and membranes, black. 
It breeds on the Lowe Isles, Iceland, and the Hcilly 
Isles, rad roves at large over the greater portion of 
the Atlaiitio. Its food consists of small fish, and those 
•orustaoea and raollusoa which are found in the iluaMng 
seaweed which may be soon over many parts of the 
4»oean. It often keeps in company with a ship for 
days, not only for shelter, but for scraps of provisions 
^rown overboard. Sailors superstitionsly believe, 
that when the Mother Carey's chickens are seen flying 
hhont, it is a sign that a storm is coming. According 
to Selby, the following are the oliarapters of the 

S itrels, or family Thalaeetdronia:-^iVi\X shorter than 
e head, mneh compressed in front of the nasal 
ihaatb, with the tip of the upper mandible suddenly 
oorving, and boohed downwards; and that of the lower 
one slightlv nngalatcd, nnd following the curve of the 
upper. I'he iiostrilH are contained in one tube or 
■heath, but show two distinct oriliccs m front. Tho 
legs have the tarsi rallicr long, sleuder, and reticu- 
lated. The feet have three toes, united by a mem- 
bntne; the outer and middle toes are neurlv equal in 
length, the hind toe being represeutod hy u small, 
straight, dependent nail. The wings nre long and 
aeuminate, and the tail either square or slightly torked. 
Uesides the stormy petrol, which has boon just de- 
scribed, there are <itnor viurietics; os llulwcr s petrel 
f2%ofot»tdrojiia JBulwerii), which is a native ol Ma- 
oeira, and is about ten inches long; Wilson's petrol 
^haiaeettlronta Wileoni), which breeds about No\a 
Beotia (its length is about seven and a half inches) ; 
end, lastly, there is the Ibrkcd-tailod petrel {Thalaen- 
4roma Zeaekii), 

PnaiFACTloif, pei'-re’/ulr'-ehun (Let. pe/ra, a stone ; 
/heio, I make), a general term, which is used to 
<de8igoate animal or vegetable substances which have 
been converted into stone, retrifactions are found in 
4be agueotte or efratified rocks, and the appearance 
mresented by organic remains or fossils is very various. 
In some cases, they are found in nearly as perfect a ! 
•tote as when first deposited ; in others, tlie organic 
matter ia more or less destroyed, and has been replaced 
by * *tony matter ; and when this has been completely 
effected, a genuine petrifaction is the result. In the 
SNmiideration of foasil remains, or petrifactions, a great 
ikot becomes apparent ; namely, the existence of va- 
rious epochs in the world's hiatorr, eacli of which poa- 
■esaed its own characteristic Fauna and IHora. In the 
Biluriaurad Old Bed Sandstone rooks, for instance, the 
fosaiJe form raorgenio system of a ditt'ereiit order from 
tboae found in tne coal-measures ; while these, again, 
form a perfeotlv distinct series when compared with 
those found in t\te tertiary formations. It hat also been 
nbserved that the organic specips of one system never 
geappeara in another ; that is, when once destroyed, 
it ia never again created, in that period of the ancient 
world which transpired just before the creation of man, 
we find fossil ramaios of the largest aize and most 
perfect organism ; and the farther wo go back from this 
period, the petrifactions show the remains of beings 
.lesa exalted m the seal* of creation. In the Pliocene 
4ikd the Pleistocene beds of tho tertiary formation, 
for instimoe, there are found the bones of the huge 
n, ‘ ‘ ‘ 


•Hwwjuwu, «he elephant, the rhinoceros, the megathe* 
rinm, and others. In the Oolitio system, the prra- 
eipal ^pe of existence ia the reptUe, dieplayed in the 
most gigantic forms, such as the ichthyosaurus rad 
pleskwaurua. lu the Old Bed Sendstoue and Silurian 
igroapa, the remains of searocly any higher order of the 
vertelirata than fishes have been found. It is upon 
this last cireumstrace that the development tfaeoir of I 
>«reatlou has been attempted to be estebltthed, (Sm 
JIlTILOPaCBHS TBSOttg.) 
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PsTBOUBinf, pe4ro'd0-um (Or. erim, rooki Let. 
oleum, oUl.'-^-Petroleum, or rook-oil, » a Uqoia enb* 
stance, of a dark colour, exuding from the earth, and 
containing certain liquid and eoud hydrocarbons, such 
as benzol, naphtha, enpion, paraffin, naphthi^, and 
osphaltum, mixed tomther in a state of smution in dif- 
ferent proportions. It varies considerably in density 
and colour, according to its composition ; some qualities 
being dark and thick like treRolc, while others are per* 
feotly Limpid and of a light-brown tint. It is found in 
different parts of theworld, but principally at Baku, on 
the Caspian Sea, where it has heen used for lighting 
purposes from lime immemorial ; at Bangoou, in Bur- 
mah; at Ammiano, in Parma in Bavaria: in the island 
of Trinidad; in the United States, and in Canada. 
Until within tho last few years, but little economic use 
has been made of petroleum. The managers of Price's 
Patent Candle Company were the first, to avail them- 
selves of the llangoou product, which was discovered 
by their agent during a search for new localities from 
which to draw palm-oil, a substance largely used 
them in tho manufacture of oandles. By distillation 
at different temperatures, tho Bangnon tar yielded 
solid paratUn, or Uelmoutino hh it is termed by the 
company, a dense oil i' for lubricating purposes, an 
excellent burning oil, 'd a very light oil resembling 
benzol, and named by ■ ’in Slierwoodolo, The petro- 
leum found at Ammiai < hss been used for lighting tho 
I city of (renoa. It was not, however, until 1850, that 
petroleum took anything like a prominent position 
in the mnnni'ueturing industry of the world. In that 
year some persons, while sinking a briue-wellin Ohio, 
in the United Htates, struck upon a fissure from which 
a mixture of salt-wuter and petroleum issued for many 
weeks, at the rate of many thousand gallons a day. 
Tho discovery gave rise to an oiJ-fevar, und wells were 
sunk in all parts in tbousunds, by speoulators hoping 
tonniHSR fortunes liy the venture. * Since that time, oil- 
wells have been dtacovored in other parts of the States, 
'while those in Western Canada, already known by 
the exertions of Sir William Logan, havelbecn opened 
up and worked on an enormous scale, and petroleum is 
now iinniially exported from the American continent 
in millions of barrels. It differs greatly in composition, 
some samples oontaiiiing solid purafiln and benzol in 
large quantities, while others oontsin none. Petroleum 
is separated into its various products by careful distil- 
lation lit different temperatures. The crude material 
is first heated in a retort to a temperature of about 100^ 
Falir. ; this causes a light oil, having a strong odour, to 
pass over into the condenser. The residue is then dis- 
tilled at about 120” to 160”, tho result being burning 
oil. When this is distilled off, steam is forced into the 
retort, and a heavy oil, lit for lubricating purposes, 
comes over, a black tarry mass being left behind. Tbs 
light oil is now used as mineral turpentine, and M 
a grease solvent. It is often of a dark colour, which is 
easily removed by agitation, first with sulphuric acid and 
afterwards with sodo-lye nud water. In the ease of the 
coal-oils (eee Paeaffiit Oil), this light oil oonsizts 
almost entirely of benzol, which ia used as a eouroe of 
aniline in the manufacture of the magenta and maikva 
dyes ; the light petroleum oil, however, in the majoritjof 
instances, contains no benzol, nnd cannot be nsed for.thia 
tmrpose. The burning oil is also freciuently colonred ; 
bfit experience seems to prove that the colonred oil is 
possessed of a higher illuminating power than that 
which has been treated with sulphuric acid rad soda 
Ive. Tbe heavy lubricating oil, when cooled fiown to 
3i)” Fahr., often yields paraffin in large quantities, which 
is separated by straining and pressure. The aspbaltum 
romnming rara be nsed for pavements, or mixed with 
grease as a lubricant for heavy machinery. The most 
important product is, however, the burning oil, which 
is now used as a cheap and efficient illmiiinating agent 
in nearly every household in this country. When 
first the petraleum burning oflswere introduced, about 
two years ago, oertaiu eamples contained notable pro- 
portions of tho light oils, which, evaimrating at ordinary 
temperatures, mixed with the air and formed au 
ex]>lQ8ive mixture. Aa the operation of filling the 
lamps nsed with the oil was generally performed at 
night with a light olow at hand, aoveral lamentable 
aocidente occurred, and an opposition was raised to the 
use of the Amerieau oils, wluoh threatened to esetia- 
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.ifoidk the tcode altoftether, move MpeciellT m no caeh 
•jMOiteU h»d ever oeeuBed with the eoel bamtng oiia. 
UftnnfMtUTere, however* booa eaw thet it wee to their 
’intereatto oermuUy extreot the lighter oUa from the 
-hnmiDe eompoond ; end now peCroleam oilt. whieh mey* 
be naed with ea little danger ea flah or coua oil* are 
'■old and ooneumad in milliona of gaJlona nnder the names 
Mfrolene* aaxoUne* lenooline, caseHne* belmontine* 

. end a homlred other eognomonSt more or leaa eupho- 
auraa. A aiuple method of teatiog the aafetj of 
horning oila ia given under the head of PABAvrxw Oil. 
'The origin of petroleum ia at present under inveatiga* 
tioD. Sir Wilham Logan, who baa attentively studied 
the oil'bearing strata of Western Canada, whiob oxtend 
'Over an area of 7,000 square miles* believes that it 
ia of animal origin, the rooks in which it ia found 
consisting of ooraJline liroeatono, once containing the 
.JeUy'like bodies of marine auimaJs, which, under pres* 
sure and beat, have bucume irtinsformed into the aub* 
•atanees oouatituting petroleum, in the some manner 
that the forests of the ancient world have been con- 
verted into ooal. The cause of the petroleum rising I 
to the surface is easily accounted for by the inflltratiou 
''Of water, which, being heavier than the oil, naturally ! 
replaces it, causing it to rise to the surface, and exude 
from the soil. Western Canada yielded in 1802 no leas 
than twenty million gallons of oil, equal m illuminating 

S ower to 180 ruillions of pounds of aperm candles. 

.n average sample of petroleum contains, according to 
Mr. W, B. Tegetineier, 20 per cent, of mineral turp.s, 
£0 per cent, of burning oil, 22 per cent, of lubricatmg 
oil, and 8 per cent, of carbonaceous and tarry matter. 
Petroleum iu the crude state has been used by the 
Bcnccu Indiana for ages past as a remedy for rbeuma- 
tiam, and has been lately introduced by the surgeons of 
the United States army for washing gangrenous wounds 
with very great auccess. The lighter oils have been 
wmpioyed in America aa ansMthetics, under the name 
•of heroseleno. (See Shax.b OiXiH and Pabafvih Oii:.s.) 

PETBOsBiLZgou, pe~tro^$e4V•nu^n (Or. petros, a rook ; 
‘§elinoHt parsley j lu allusion to the bahitation of the 
epocies), iu Bot, a gen. of the nat. ord. VmbeU\fera!. 
The species P. eativum is the common parsley of our 

S trdeuB, an herb which plays an important part in 
ughsh cookery. Thp delicate green of its curled 
'leaves has made it the favourite herb for garnishing 
aad omameotiug dishes. 

Petty Kzcit. (See Ohkwopodiuzi.) 
PBWTEU,pK'-fer (It^. peMro), in Metal., a valuable 
«Uoy, containing four parts of tin and one of load. 

PzuiaKSXivic, JtUlj-e-deu'-ik (Or. phago, I eat), in 
Med., ia a term applied to ulcers that eat or deetroy 
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degree of hoUneae and u more veligloiie obeervutlon of 
the Uw. It has boen maintMued by tome good antho- 
ritiee, however* that their name waa derived from u 
Hebrew word eiguitying to expound* beoMiee they 
were in great repute ea expooud^ of the hnr. Whoz 
they first arose haa been the subject pf muoK aiapute t 
some placing their origin abont the time of Eedra** 
beoause it waa then that the Jews first begun to buve 
interpretera of their traditions, whilst othira place it 
at a period shortly before the time of Christ* nod olheriy 
again, referring it to the time of tbe MacQubeep. 
Thoir doctrines may^ thus briefly summed inu They 
believed that all things were done by deatiny. i.e.* wim 
God's forekpowledge* and in oonsequenee of nis imino« 
table decree ; the will of man still remaining tkeo and 
unatfeoted. They owned the immortiUity of the soah-u 
resurrection, aud a future state ,* and also held the 
doctrine of augels End separate human spirits, Bomo 
have supposed that they believed in a kiud of metsm* 
psychosis, or transmigration of souls. 

PiUEiucxuTiOAL Bociety ov Gbbat B>miir» 
/ar-md-sa'-tt-A;d2 (Gr. pharmolreutiJInit).— This Eboiety 
was founded in the year 1841 by private individuala. 
In 1H13 it received a royal charter of inoorporation* 
which, although valuable os a proof of recognition on 
the ]isrt uf the government* conferred no privileges 
of a very practical charaoter. In the year Itififi par* 
hamout passed tbe Pharmacy Act, which oonfisoMd 
to the society its charter of incorroration* and pro* 
vided that those persons who should pass its examinu- 
tions should be registered, and have the aariarise cmM 
to assume the title of *' Pharmaceutioal chemist.'* By 
an act passed in 1802, registered pharmaeaotieul oho* 
niists are exempted from serving upon juries in oourti 
of Justice. The house of the sooieij is situated in 
Bloomsbury Square, Loudon, and oomprites an sdMtl- 
lent museum of pharmaceutical products, well-arraiigod 
laiioratoriea, lecture-rooms* and reoeption^roomf* In 
the School of Pharmacy carried on here* oourim of 
leutures on chemistry and pharmacy* and botany and 
materia medics* are delivered every session by oompo* 
tent professors. A course of practical instruction in 
applied clieniTBtry is also given in the laboratory. The 
Imurd of examiners meet monthly* aud are required 
by the Pharmacy Act to examine* without reference 
to w here previously trained or educated,** all candidates 
who may present themselves for examination* in their 
knowledge of the Latin language* in botany* innatarU 
roedica, iu pbarmaceutical and general chemistiy, and 
to grant certificates of competency .*' Meetings wt tbt 
discussion of subjects oonneotad with phammqy are fra* 
quently held by the society* and are report^ in thePfiar* 
fnareuiical Journal, the monthly organ of the bo^« 
** Pharmaceutical chemists" form but a small scot^ 
of the class of ehentisii and druggists. According to 
tbe lost nnblisbed list of members* associates* end 
registered apprentices, tbe totid number of persona 
among the ancient Greeks, armed with spears, and ! connoctc l iu any way with the society is below 8,000. 
Arranged in the form of a square. It first consisted i Tbe number of members and assooiatas who nave 
of four thousand men ; but Philip of Maoedon doubled I passed any examination is about 700 only, tte fa> 
that number, faiid it was afrerwords Quadrupled. In mainder having been connected with the aodei^ bafoiw 
the Macedonian phalanx, the men stood close together, | the provision relating to examinoliion was made. Jt ii 
eometimea with their shields looked, in ranks of several ' generally admitted tliat the wort done by this eod^ 
men in denth, displaying in front a row of extended , has not been proportionate to ite means and oppoitit* 
spears. The momentum of the phalanx at the ohtset , nities. The excluaheness of the charter Of inooSpoini* 
of the charge usasUy decided the ^ttle. It was at ! lion* and the illiberal policy of the qonnoU in neglaS^a 
length nvormatchea by the combined strength and ■ the interests of the general body of ohamiate and 


very rapidly. 

¥uAhAXroma,fnl-un*-jeez (Gr., a battalion), in Anat., 
is the name giveu to the smoU bones of the fingers 
And toes. (See Foot, Uavs.) 

VBX.hKV3i,fal'-Anke (Or. phalagx\. a body of troops 1 
imong the ancient Greeks, arroea with spears, and ! 


•activity of the Uoman legion. 

FnALABiB.y^l'-d-ru (Or. phalarott brilliant)* in Bot., 
A gen. of grasses. P. eaHorUnelt, Canary grass, is 
AUltivatcd wgely for its grain* which is employed as 
food for song-birds, under the name of oamuy seed. 
Ita straw is also valued os fodder for hones. 

PflAirxBoaAViA* /du•e•ro^ffai*•‘me•u (Gr. pkaturoe, 
manifest; gamoe, marriage), iu Bot., tbe name given 
to the grmt aub-kingdom which includes plants having 
-Avident flowers, and being propagated by seeds con- 
taining aa embryo with one or more cotyledons. Tbs 
idiaaerogamia are also called flowering or cotyisd<muas 
pta^. (SHe Botavx.) 

PSAVTAS 1 I 1 A.GOXIA. (See Hamo XfAimnr.) 
pHABZissa, /Sir*4<ee€g (Heb. pkareet divisloa or 
Aaparation), a celebrsted scot aaMWgst the aaoieiit 
• Josra* BO caUed because eapanted from the rest by the 
««osteri^ of their fife* ptofreauig a giwter 


druggistc, account for the unpopularity of the society, 
and also for the rapid growth of the body eaUad m 
United fiooiety of Chemists and Pruggists, whiA wm 
founded ia 1861. HevertbrisM* the WmSevkM 
Society has done mod service by afkholding tbedkiilty 
of pbermacy* and by strangthening its soientiflol^* 
dstions. The oollection of phermaoeutfeel prodoctf 
shown by the society at tbe toternational ExhiUlioB 
proved bow greaay firiUdi pbtiniiiacy b«d bsm triM 
by Its influence. 
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parity of mMioinea has led to the adoption of phsr- 
maeonnioa by most oivilijeed countries. In Great 
BritHiu wa hare hitherto had three national standards, 
—the nharmscopwias of the liondon, Edtnbarj{h, 
and Dnblin oellc^cs; but a committee of the Medical 
Council has for^sonie time been encaged in consoli- 
dating these works into ooe British pharmaeopcBia, 
which will probably be published before the present 
year expires (18(i3). The quantities ordered in the 
London and Edinburgh works are expressed in apeihe^ 
cari»9’ or troy toeif/hi, whiie the Dublin college only 
uses avoirditpau woigJU. The inumes of dmgs and 
forms of preparation diOer, in numerous instances, in 
the three works. The publication of the British 
Phnrmaonpcoia will of course put an end to tlie$to 
differences, and the errors and confusion which result 
from them. The weights used will bo the imptrial or 
avoirdupoiM pound, ounce, and grain ; ^ the terms 
** drachm" and ** scruple,'' as designating specific 
weights, being abolished. The originiU proposition of 
the Council to alter the value ot the grain has very 
properly been overruled, as the grain has always been 
the stiindard of compHrison between the difi'erent sys- 
tems of weights adopted in this country. Latin has 
hitherto been the language of otir national pharmaeo* 
poDissj hilt, Booii^ that most dispensers ot medicine 
make use of English translations, the Medical 
Council have wisely dctenniuGii to employ plain 
English in the new work'. In the United States of 
America, the pharmacopoeias published in Great 
Britain and on the European continent were generally 
used until 1820, when the first edition of the IHiarma- 
copfloia of the U.S. sow the light. In the four 
decennial revisions of this work, the colleges of 
pharmacy of Fliiladelphia and New York hove afforded 
valuable assistance ; and the U.S. PharmacopaMa, as 
it now stands, is all that could be desired. In France, 
the Paris " Codex '* is the chief work of authority. In 
Germany there are as many pharniacopa'ias ns there 
are states in the confederation ; but the members of 
the two great German pharmaceutical associations 
are now earnestly advocating the adoption of one 
standard. Conciseness and brevity ought to charac- 
terize every pharmacopoeia. It should indicate in the 
plainest manner the ingredients, the proportions, and 
the mode of preparation for every compound. The 
national works of Great Britain and America are 
remarkable for their clearness. 

Pbarkaot, /aW-md-fc <Gr. pharmakeia, medica- 
ment, whether salutary or poisonous), the art of pre- 
paring medicines for use in the treatment of disease. 
The Arabs appear to have been the first people who 
had distinct phormaceutioal establishments : before 
their time, the preparation of raedioines was left 
entirely to the physicians. Their remedies, however, 
were mostly derived from the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and prepared by the simple processes of 
distillation, infusion, decoction, and preserving by 
sugar and houcy. The first apothecary's shop in 
Christian Europe was established at Salerno in the lltb 
century. The introduction of purely obomical com- 
pounds as remedial agents the great Paracelsus 
opened to pharmaceutists the path for scientific inves- 
tigation by which they have since made such great 
progress s and from that time ohemistry and pharmacy 
nave been inseparably connected. Of late years, 
much has been done to raise the art by chemists and 
botanists of high standing. The modern pbarmaco- 
poeias have been cleared of much empiricism, and 
chemicals of definite composition are gradaaliy 
replacing the crude and nnscieotifio mixtures formerly 
prescribed. At the present time, there are many 
colleges and associations connected with pharmacy in 
exiflteuoo. In our owu country, the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Groat Britain (which see) holds a high 
position among learned bodies, and though it has 
not perhaps made the best use of its powers, it hss 
undoubtedly done much to promote the growth of 
•cisntific pharmacy. The United Society of Chemists 
and Druggista (which sac) has not been long enough 
in existence to have had any material influfnoe on 
the development of British pharmacy. In America, 
there are several eoUsges of pharmacy, the most 
important being those of Philsdelphia, New T<wk, 
Masiaohuaetta, and Maryland. Notwithstanding the 
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national troubles in 1802, the Philadelphia College con* 
tribnted to our International Exhibition an extensivn 
collection of drags derived from plants indigenons, ami 
naturalized in the United States. Connected with this 
partioular college ere two pbarmacentists of high repu* 
tation : name^, William Procter, the editor of the 
"American Jonrnal of Pharmacy,'* and Edward 
Parrish, the author of a standard work on PPractiosI 
Pharmacy." In France, the extension and improve- 
ment of pharmacy is promoted by several ooHeges 
and many excellent pnblioations. In Germany, again, 
there are two great pharmaceutical associations,— the 
North and the South German, the sources respeotivelj 
of two celebrated journals, — the ** Archiv derPharroa- 
cie,''and the "Neues JahrbiiohderPharmacie.** Though 
vendors and mixers of medicines abound, the number 
of pharmaceutists worthy of the title is probably very 
flDiHlI. The practice of pbanunoy necessarily implies 
u thorough knowledge of all the oharaclers both of 
genuine and adulterated drugs; a knowledge of the 
various methods of drying, and of protecting from 
destructive influences the various substances used in 
medicine; and a praotical and familiar knowledge of 
all the mechanical and chemical operations which 
relate to the prepr “lion of medicines. To desoribo in 
the briefest posail manner the various operations of 
pharmacy, we sbe-M.! require more space than we can 
afford to' devote u a single article. Wo will merely 
noto that the object of all those operations is to render 
medicines more agreeable, more convenient, more 
safe, and more efficacious than they are in their natural 
state. (See Matfsta Mbdica.) 

PnARYWi, /j/r'-mArs (Or., the throat, from pAero, I 
convey, beeiiiise if eonveys food into the atomneh), in 
Anat., la the niusoular funnel-shaped bag at the book 
part of the mouth, which receives the itiasticated food, 
and conveys it to the OBSopbagus. It is broadest about 
the middle, being constricted at either end, more para 
ticiilarly below, where itterminates in the ccsophague. 
Pharyngitis is inflammation of the pharynx ; pbaryn- 
gotoinv, the operation of cutting into the pharynx for 
the purpose of extracting any foreign body. 

PuA.sxoi.UH,y^-rs'-o-lf/« (hat phatelue, a little boal^ 
from the form of the pods), in Bot., a gen. of the net. 
ord . Legum im$(e. The species are commonly known an 
kidney-beans, scarlet-runners, and haricots. In tbie 
country the green pods are usnalltheaten, but on the 
continent the ripened seeds form an important article 
of diet. Most of these plants are climbers ; the few 
which do not climb are called dwarf-beans. The rootz 
of the scarler-runner (P. muUifloruo) are poisonous. 

PuASXs, faV-zez (Gr. pAciris, from phainOf 1 shine), 
a term used in Astron. to signify the various ap- 
pearances of the moon and the superior planets at 
fliffereut ages ; also tlie appearance of the sun or moon 
during an eclipse. By historians, the term is used to 
designate various stages and appearances of one great 
historical event, snob as a revolution. 

PaxASAiTT, /ez'-zUnt (Lat. phananua, Fr. faiiom} 
(Phaeianue ). — Tbo generic characters of the pheasant, 
according to Mr. Yarrell, are as follows Bill of mo- 
derate length and strong, the upper mandible being 
convex, naked at the base, and with the tip bent down- 
wards ; nostrils basal, lateral, and covered with a car- 
tilaginous scale ; cheeks, and the skin surrounding the 
eyes, destitute of feathers, and with a red vaneoso 
covering. Wings short ; the first quill-feather narrow 
towards the tip ; the fourth and fifth the longest in the 
wing. Tail long, wedge-shaped, graduate, and con- 
taining eighteen feathers. Feet wiw three toes in front 
and one behind ; the three anterior toes united by n 
membrane as far as the first joint, and the hind toe 
articulated upon the taraus, which, in the male birds, 
is furnished with a homy conical and sharp spur. 
The pheasant was originally a native of the banks 
of the Fhaais, a river of Colchis, in Asia Minor; 
whence it was brought by the Greeks into Europe, 
where it speedily began to be held in high request, 
both for the beauty of its plumm and its succulent 
qualities as an article of food m the >»ble. The 
pheasant is extentlvely difhised through England, and 
has bcoome naturalized even so for north as Northum- 
berland. Mr. Selby observes, however, that tlie causs 
ofitt preservation is not BO muchduetothewfidnessol 
Uo natnrs, ss to the trouble and expsnse bstlowtd on 
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it by noblemen and other eouBiderable landed proprie- 
tors, without which the breed would most likely be now 
extinct. The favonrite resorte of pheasants are woods 
that are thick at the bottom, with long grass kept up 
by brambles and bushes, and thick plantations, or 
moist grounds, and marshy islands overgrown with 
rushes and osiers. Thev oau seldom be induced to re- 
main for any length of time on any ground bare of 
shelter, as wood and water are indiepeusablc to them, 
on account of their habits. The females begin to lay 
their eggs in April, and batch them by the end oi May. 



PJtEASAItT. 

They lay generally from ten to fourteen, and the eggs 
arc of a uniform olivo-brown colour, and nearly sphe- 
rical in shape. The pheasant chietly fiHidei, iii a wild 
ataie, on grain, seeds, green Icovcs, utid insects, at well 
as some berries, of which they arc fond ; us blackberneti, 
&c. They seldom use their 'wings, except to get nvray 
from an enemy ; but generally run along ; and the speed 
with which they get over the ground is somewhiit sur- 
prising. The iiruinary weight of a pheHsani is from 
two pounds to two pounds and a half, althuiigli iiiany 
of heavier weight have been Killed. The whole length 
of the mole is about three feet, while that of tbo female 
is about two, although the length greatly depends on 
that of the middle feathers of the tail, which often ex- 
ceed two feet. The colour of the adult mule h luneh 
varied. Tbo cars arc surrounded by a naked skin of 
bright scarlet, speckled with bliiish-blaek ; the irides 
hazel ; the head aud neck steel-blue, reUeciiug brown, 
recD, and purple in diflorent lights ; the cur-coverts 
ark brown, upper part of back orange-red tipped 
w ith black ; tail-leathers very long, of nalc yellow-brow ii 
colour, with narrow transverse baiuis of black, about 
an inch apart ; the breast and under surface ol the body 
olden -red i and Anally, the legs, toes, and claws of a 
rowuish lead-colour. Tbo females have a dull bruwu- 
isb earth-colour plumage,, and sink far below' the 
male in appearance; but it is to this that they owe 
their escape from the sportsman ; whence they can rear 
aud bring up their broods in safety, without riiniiing 
those risks which the male has to undergo. It may be 
remarked, in conclusion, that the pheasant bus a 
marked inclination to breed with other galiinaceous 
birds ; as the common fowl of our poultry-yard, the 
turkey, Ao. — Yarrell's SritUh Blrdu. 

PHElfOSlsvoir. /g-Ttom'-e-Hon (Gr. phatnomaif I ap- 
pear), is generally applied to some sensible appearance, 
more particulttrly those of nature, the causes of which 
are not immediately obvious ; as the phenomena of 
light, of elcctrioi^, Ac. In mental phAosophy, it is 
lulled to the various and changing states of mind. In 
toe philosophy of Kant, it is an object such as we repre- 
sent it to ourselves, or conceive of it, in opposition to 
nountfnon, or a thing as itis in itself. 

PaiLADlLPHACEX, (from phUadeU 

phui, one of the geu.), in Dot., the Sjfringa fam., a nat. 
CH^. ot ^ieofyledonesf sub-class Shrubs 

with opposite, deciduous, ezstipulate leaves and per- 
feet flowers. Calyx superior, Mraistent, 4— 10-lobed, 
with a valvate estivation. Penis equal in number to 
the divisions of the calyx and alternate with them. 
Stamens numerous,* arising from the eolyx. Ovary in- 
.ferlor; styles united or distinct; stigmas several. 
Capsule hdf>iQferior,4~10-celM, with agile placentaa. 
Beeda oumeroos, with fleshy airman. There are four 
•genera and 25 a^oiea, nativea of the South of Europe, 
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North America, Jopaii, and India. {S*9 Deuzexa, 
PHlLADELVHtrB.) 

PBiLAi)KLPav8,./lf-d-(frZ'-/tu (Gr. pkifco, liove « ad^U 
pkotf a brother, because it attaches itself to whatever 
is near, by its roiighnrias),in Bot.,tho drynnya,tlie typi* 
cal gon. of the nat. ord. Bhiludelphacfce. TUo species 
P. ecronariu»t a native of the South of Europe, is com- 
monly cultivated in our shruhlieries, aud known as tha 
gjfrivffa. ^ The Aowers somewhat rssoinble those of tho 
orange in appearance and odour ; hence the plant is 
called the mock-orange fti America. Tho odour ia duo 
to tho presence of a volatilo oil, which may be readily 
obtained Irom tho flowers by distillation with water. 
The leaves have u ouciimber flavour. 

pHiiiANTHuorT, Jtl -un! -thro-pe (Ur. pAilro, I love; 
anthropoid a man), denotes a general Iccliug of love 
towards the whole huniaii race. 

PiiiLrvo.v, KvibTLS TO, is tho title of 

ono of tho houkH of the S’ew Teslaiiicnt, writton 
tho aiKVstlo Paul to Pbilemnn, evidently a poraou of 
some note, as well as worlii, and most probably a 
converted geiitile. From the brevity of the epistle, 
aud its private nature, it is not often alluded to by 
the early ocelosiastical writers ; and some faslidioui 
persons even showed an inclination to expunge it 
from the snered canon, ns being a private letter, and 
consequently of. little iinporlunce to tho Christiau 
church. As to the aiithoulieity of this book, wo have no 
stronger cxternul testimony in favour of any portion 
of sacred writ. The occasion of the epistle was tho 
setuluig back to Philemon his runaway slave Onesimus, 
who, through tho inHlriimentahty of the apnatlo, bad 
been converted to Christianity . After the usual auln- 
lation, and idludiiig (o the good reputation which 
Philemoii, as a Christian, enjoyed, and to tho joy 
which this uflordeil liini, he gently and gracefully in- 
troduces the main subject of his epistle by a reference 
to the spirit uai obligations under which rhllemonlay 
to hint, on tho ground of which he might utter as uooin- 
maud what he preferred urging ns a request. Onesimus 
is tlien introduced ; his ehnngo of mind and character 
stated; his oflenceindpsertiiighis master is not palliated: 
his increased worth and usefulness are dwelt upon; and 
Philcmoii IS entreated to receive him back, not only 
without seienty, but with the feeling duo from one 
Christian to aiiotlier. The apostle then delicately 
refers to tho matter of compoiination for any loss 
which Pliilenion might have sustained through Onesi- 
rous, and pledges himself to make good thqt loss, 
though, as ho says, he might justly hold him debtor for 
a iiiuuh larger anifuint, seeing that ho owed to him his 
own sell. The epistle euncludes with some additional 
expressions of Iriendl; , solicitude. Tho stylo of this 
cpi-itle has been iinivc really admired as a model of 
graceSul, delicate, and manly writing. “ It is ft 
voucher,'* says Eicbhorn, “ for the apostle's urbanity, 
politeness, an { kiiimlcdge of the world. His advocacy 
of Onesimus is of the most insinuating aud persuasive 
cliarneter, and yet without tho slightest perversion or 
concealment of any fact.” Tho general opinion is, 
that Philemon not only pardoned Onesimus, but gave 
him bis freedom, in compliarce with tho apostle's iOft 
sjnuutinn that be would do more than he bad asked. 

PuiLESXArv.r, 7i/-e-M-ai^se-e, in Hot., the i'Aifrlfa 
fam., a small nut. ord of twining shrubs, nativesof Peru. 
This order belongs to the class MonocotyUdotug, anb* 
class Diciyoiftna. 

PuiUei'lAMS, EriSTLB TO TBB, fll-Upf ’‘gating t is the 
name of one of the books of the New Testament^ 
written by the apostle Paul to the Philippians. 
Christianity was Arst planted at Philippi oy tha 
apostle Paul in a.o. 60; and of all the cburohsa 
planted by him, this one seems to have cherished tho 
most tender conoern for him, and to have ireqneotly 
ministered to his necessities. 'When they heard of bu 
conAnenient at Rome, they sent Spaphroditus to him 
with money, and this epistle was wntten to the ctooh 
on the return of Epapfaroditiu. The soope of the 
epistle ia to conArm toe Philippiant ia the faith; to 
encourage them to walk in a manner becoming too 
Gomel of Obrist : to caution them against the infru^u 
of Judaiziog teachers, and to testifr hie gratitude for 
tbeir Christian bounty. The miatfe may be divided 
into three parte. In the Arst of these, aiter the miiil 
salutation, and an outpouring of warm-hearted 
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tioD tow»rds tbo Philippian church, the aposUe refers 
to his own condition as a prisoner at Home ; and, lest 
they shoulfl be oast down at the thought of his afilio- 
tions, he assures them that these had turned out rather 
to the furtherance of the great cause (i. l>-24). Ho 
then exhorts them, in a strain of the most sublime 
and pathetic eloquence, to maintain a eooduct worthy 
of the Gospel, to cultivate humanity and brotherly 
lore, and to work out their own salvation with fear 
and trembling, and ooncliuies by an appeal to their 
regard for him as an apostle, *and promises to send to 
them Timothy, as well as Epaphroditus (i. 21— ii. 
30). In the second part he strenuously cautions them 
against «)adaising teachers, who preached Christ 
through envy and strife, referring to nis own standing 
as a Jew, and declaring tlmt, however he once valued 
these, ho now counted thorn nil but lost for the ex* 
OjSllency of the knowledge of Clirist.*’ lie then exhorts 
them to advance in the service of Christ, and cautions 
them against unuecesHary eontentinn, and against 
those who walk disurdcriy (in.). In the third part, 
after some admonitions to particular persntia, and 
some general exhortations t» Christian niudoration, 
oheorfulness, and prayer, he proceeds to recommend 
virtue iu its most extended sense ; thanks the Philip* 
plans for their sessonuble and liberal aid, and con* 
eludes with salutations from hiinsoU* and friends at 
Home, and a solemn benediction (iv.). This epistle ih 
written throughout in a very animated and elevated 
style, and is mil of the must Hiiblinie thoughts and 
the most affeoiiuuate exhortations. It is remarked 
that this is the only one of St. Paul's e]iistles to the 
ohnrches iu which no oenaure is expressed or imnlied 
against any of its members. The genuineness or this 
epistle was never questioned till modoni times, aud 
then only on the most trivial grounds. 

Pnii<ii*i*icsj£/-iip'-tAr» (Gr. Philippikoi hujoi), a name 
which is given to the orations of the Grecian orator 
Demosthenes (born about n.c.) a^aiiHt Philip of 
Haecdon, when the latter was attacking the liberties 
of Greece. Many good and patriotic men of the tunc 
despaired of their eoniitr^*, and were only anxious to 
make favourable terms with the masters'whose sway 
they bdievod it impossible to escape from ; hut a course 
of active resistauee reoommeitded itself to the more 
euinguine temperanieut of Demosthenes ; and to stir up 
his countrymen to this, ho delivered hia fnmous IMtilip* 
pies, which, of all his many orations, are reckoned the 
masteraisoos. During two thousand years, in every 
enlightonod with scarcely a dissent, Dcmostlieucs 
baa been declared the greatest of all orators, ancient 
or modern. The term philippicn is also applied to the 
orations of the great Komaii orator Cicero, which 
he delivered against Marc Antony; iiiis title having 
been given to thorn by the orator liimsclf in his epistles 
to Brutus; and having been found so just by pos- 
terity, that it has been continued to the present time. 
Gicero^a philippics cost him hia life, Marc Antony 
having been so irritated by them, that, when he arrived 
at the trinmvirate, ho had Cicero xnui^ored, and stuck 
up his head in the very place where the philippics 
had been delivered. From these famous orations the 
term phiUppie has oome to be applied to any invective 
deolamatiun. 

PsiLOLOGY, lU’OV-o-jM, 18 B term derived from the 
Greek phihhma. Once it carried a far different as 
wdl as a far wider signifloation than it does at the pre- 
sent time. With the Greeks it comprehended, in a 

3 e sense it is trae, literature aud some science ; 

thus we And history, poetry, oratory, criticism, 
biography, grammar, logic, rhetoric, all included 
within the term. Suotouios tells us that Eratos. 
thenes, whd lived in the second century before the 
Christian era, was the drst who was denominated phi* 
The Bomans accepted the term, together 
with its ancient and broad signification, from the 
Greeks ; and Cicero, an ardent lover of Greek litera* 
tore, himself divided his writings into two classes ; his 
orations constitating one class, and all his other works 
the other, which he osUed phiiokigical. After the re- 
vival oflettsn in Bnrope, the word philologus oame to 
roar a different sense from that which it hM in andent 
Greece and Borne. With the Greeks, a philologus was 
one who learned in the literature, grammar, and 
enaciam of his mother tongne; with the Bomans, the 
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signification was the same. When Europe, however, 
began to awake from the deep dream of ignorance that 
had fallen upon her, and at the revival onetters began 
to turn her eyes to Greece and Borne, those quarters 
whence only learning could come, a philologns woe 
one who, possessing no source of learning in nis own 
mother tongue, was compelled to know two foreign 
languages in onlertobe cUstingoished above his fellows 
as a scholar. The case was far otherwise with the old 
Greeks and Bomans ; they gave little thought towards 
acquiring a foreign language. Why should they ? All 
the outer world were, to these leading peoples, barba- 
rians. By the way, this contempt for any other thau 
one’s own native tongue appears oa a prevalent idea 
all the world over ; for, just os we find the old Greeks 
calling the barbarians Atflosttoi (speechless), so we see 
tho Germans culling their neighbours the Celts Walh, 
the modem Welah, and supposed to have come from 
the Sanskrit mUchka^ a person who talks indistinctly. 

To revert to the causes why the term philology should 
he applied to the science of language. We must admit 
the science, no loss than tho name given to it, is of 
very modern d- ' >«. The various titles of Comparative 
Fhilology, Be iifio Etymology, and Fhonology, have 
I been applied ^ it; and tho late Sir John Stoddart 
I proposed tho erms Qlossalogv and Glossagraphy ; but 
as these excludod the grammatical portion of the 
science, they have not found favour enough to becomo 
accepted, lii France, tho science is called Linguintique; 
yet as a man may bo a good linguist without troubling 
himself as to the genealogy and philosophy of language, 
or as to the relationship which one language boars to 
another, this word has been driven out before the 
more comprehensivo and appropriate — Philology. 
floDce a philologist, or philologer, as wo anderstand 
at the present lime, designates him who studies 
language with the view trace their analogies and 
relationship, whilst tho allicil Vhilolo^ is the name 
for the science. If it be admitted that each living 
speech has its history ; that it has a fellowship and . 
alTlnity with another; that it is capable of being 
I grouped and classed, just as animals are grouped and 
i classed by the zoologist ; tliai it is an aid towards the 
solution of important questions in ethnology and 
history; if all theso weighty coasidcrations aredlowed 
to appertain to language, then philology must be 
allowed to have as w'ide a scope and as great' a 
human interest as any of the other sciences. Like the 
other Bcicuees,thc origin of philology arises from a 
tew facts obtained by empirical observation ; and it , 
was not until a large mass of facts obtained in a similar 
manner was collected, that the process of digesting 
and bringing the whole into shape con)menc(’‘d. What 
retarded tho progress of the soieuco for a long time, 
was tho idea that the ancestral language of mankind 
was the ilebrow, from which language, therefore, it 
was maintained all speech must be derived. St. Jerome, 
Origen, and the tathers of the Church, clung firmly to 
this belief. Even m our own day we find tho Rev, 
Dr. Gumming, a divine who maintains no weak grip 
upon Euglieli credulity, asserting “ that Hebrew is that 
magnificent mother-tongue from which all others are 
bnt distant and debilitated progenies." If oneeonld 
push back tliis divine to the -tth or fith century, we 
should be plaoing him in hia proper chronological 

E isition, BO tar as philology is concerned. What saya 
eibnitz, tho contemporary of Newton? “There is 
os mnch reason," he says, “ fur supposing Hebrew to 
have been the primitive language of mankind, as 
there is for adopting the view of Goropias, who 

e iblisbcd a work at Antwerp in 1580, to prove that 
uteb was the language spoken in Paradise." “ Of * 
the language of Adam we know nothing," says Prof. 
Max M^er ; “ bat if Hebrew, os we know it, was one 
of the languages that sprang from the confasios -of 
tougoee at Babel, it could not well have been the 
language of Adam or of the whole earth, when the 
whole earth was still of one speech." The great rival 
of Newton demanded that the principle of sound in- 
dnotive reasoning should be applied to the snbjeet. 

He exhorted pnnoes, ambassadors, travellers, and 
missionarieB, to aid him in collecting a great body of 
foots. Leibnits did not make a vain appeal ; and at 
the oommenoement of the present oeatury the results ^ 
of the reBearches he had inaugurated were embodied in 
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two great worki,<->tbe ** Catalogne of Langtu^ee«** bj 
Herrast an^the '* Mithridates " of Adelung. ]3ofc« per- 
bapB, the grealost service rendered to philologr bj^the 
plan saggestcd by Leibnita was to animate toe mind 
of Catherine the Great, empress of Russia, with the 
notion of compiling a universal dictionary. The great 
Cesorina of the North found many able assistants ; and 
in 17B7 appeared the Jirst volume of the ** Imj^riol 
Dictionary.'' In it were contained 285 words trans- 
lated into 61 European and Asiatic langnacos. 
But after all, these diOerent works were only colTec* 
tions of languages and dialects, without the i>rineiple 
of scientiiio classiticatiou. Boinething was wanted to 
show that these dialects were related to eacli other,— 
had an affinity each to eooh, — wore capable of being 
arranged into groups and families. Tno discovery of 
Sanskrit, acourding to Max Mtiller, like an electric 
spark, caused tbo floating cletnenls of speech to crys- 
tallieo into regular forms. Sanskrit, the language oi 
the ancient Ilindns, ceased to ho spoken at least 300 
n.C. ; hut its existence, us well as its being the reposi- 
tory of a copious literature, wna well known from a 
very remote date. The Greeks and TJornans, when 
they spoke of persons and pbiecs in India, used the 
pure Sanskrit tonus irialTnostcveryinstance. Ihiddhist 
/ niisaionanea curried Sanskrit with tliem to China as 
early us the 3rd century n.t:.; but thn secret of that 
sacred language, Avliich contained ihe tenets of 
their religion, was jealously guarded hv tlie llruhnuu.s. 
The *eal ivud devotion, how e\ or, of Fniticia Xaiier, 
Roberto de* Nnbili, and other intrepid inissionaries, 
overcame the wily ciist<idiHti8 of the precious founrla- 
tion of European philology ; and when, in 1784, the 
Asiatic Society was louuded at Calcutta, gathering 
together the fllustrious names of Sir Willmni Jones, 
Carey, Wilkins, Forster, and Colehrooke, the laiiguago 
and literature of the Brahmins came to be opened up 
to the world. The extraordinary Birailarity, in some 
instances absolute identity, of tbo graniniatical forms 
^ of Greek, I^utin, and Sanskrit, soon excited the aiirpriao 
of Bcholars. Neither dnhica, classical scholars, nor 
philosopliers, aiipcured ready to acquiesce m tlio con- 
clusions this discovery placed before them. There 
was one, however, Who was prepared to aec the 
immense importanee of the fliscovery. Lord Mon- 
boddOfWlicu he was not engaged in derhing all man- 
kind from a couple of a]>es, could bring to hear upon 
m.atterB all that acuteness which should properly he- 
loug to a Scotch judge. Thi.s eccentric lawyer at once 
f saw, and hastened to tell llio world of his couviclnm, 
that, because of tbc resemblance betwixt the Greek 
and the Sanskrit, the one must be a dialect of fb<' 
other, or both of some original language. In IHOH 
Frederick Schlcgcrs work on the ** Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians" appeared. SehlegcJ, together with 
liossen, Rosen, Burnouf, and Bopp, had conic to 
England, when', wnh the assistance of Wilkins, Cole- 
brooke, Wilson, and other eminent ludian scholars, 
they had sunk shafts into the mine of Sanskrit learning. 
In 1S33, Fraucis Bopp gave to the world the ilrat 
volume of his great work, “Comparative Grammar 
of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic, 
Gothic, and German." In 1852, this work, which is 
accounted the solid foundation of comparative pbilo- 
X logy, tvas completed. Among the other foundern of 
^ the' science may be named Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Grimm, Bask, Burnouf, Dr. Prichard, Max Mtiller. 
During the last ten years, Germany has hod a journal 
apeciafiy devoted to comparative philoJogy, whilst 
l^ndon bos a philological society of its own. which 
publishes ayearly volume of its transactions. “ Whew," 
says Prof. Mmc Mflllcr, '* Sanskrit hod once assumed 
its right position, when people had once become fami- 
liarized with the idea that there must have existed a 
language more primitive than Greek, Latin, and San- 
skrit, and forming the common background of these 
three as well as df the Tutomc, Celtic, and Slavonic 
branches of speech, all languages seemed to fall .by 
themselves into the right ^sition." We have not 
apace sufficient, in this popular view of the science of 
pnflology, to give more tban a few examples of the 
great lUteness and close affinity that exist between the 
,, ^ several languages constituting the Indo-Baropean, or, 
ds it is DOW termed the Aryan fotofly of language. To 
•exhibit a vocabulary of primitive words 
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Maw. 

Sanskrit Tirah.ahero. Gothic Vair. 

Zend Vairya. Irish Fear* 

Lithuoniau Vyras. Welsh Gur. 

Latin' Vir. Greek Geros. 

Fatheb. 

Sanskrit Piter. Gothic Fadroin. 

Zend Paitar. Old High Ger- 

Persian Pader. mau Vatar. 

Greek Pater. * Gorniim Fader. 

Slavouiati ... Bat. Irish Athair. 

It has been sliown that the initial consonant iu the 
Irish athair lias been lost. 


MoTnxit. 


Sanskrit 

. Mater. 

Sliivmiian .... 

.. Mater. 

Zend 

. Matur. 

Litiiuiiuian . 

.. Mutina. 

Persian .... 

. .Mailer. 

(ieniiiin .... 

.. Mutter. 

Greek 

. Meter. 

Irish 

.. Mttthair. 

Latin 

. Mater. I 




Son. 


Sanskrit 

. Sunns. 

Gothic 

.. Rtinua. 

J.itimutiian 

Kuiius. 

Gcriuau .... 

.. Bohn. 

Slavouiau .. 

. Syu. 




Davoiitiib. 


S.ans-krit 

. Dnhiter. 

Litbimnian . 

.. Dnhter, 

Zt-lid ........ 

. Diiulidl.iir. 

(inline 

.. Dauhtar. 

Persian 

. ihililitcr. 

licriuan ... 

.. Tuebter. 

Greek 


Irish 

.. Dear. 

Siavoniaii .. 

. Doiclu-r. 




Tooth. 


Sanskrit 

. Dantas. 

Gothic 

.. Thuntos. 

Persian 

. Dendau. 

Danish ....... 

.. Tand. 

Lithuanian 

Daiitia. 

Irish 

Dend. 

Greek 

. Oihmtes. i 

Welsh 

... Dant. 

Latin... 

. Dcua. 




Six. 


Rani.kril.... 

. TTailis, 

Lithiinnian . 

.. Saule. 

Greek 

. Helios, 

Ooihic 

.. Suuil. 

Laliu 

, Sol. 

Ircih 

.. Kaule. 

Blavuuian 

. Sulzue. 

Welah 

.. llauJ. 


Brx. 


Sanskrit 

.’Mirah, 

(gothic 

.. Morei. 

Latin . 

Mare. 

German 

Mecr. 

HlavnniHn .. 

More. 

Irish 

.. Muir. 

Lithiiuiiiuii 

Mures. 

Welsh 

.. Mor. 


The eami^ strikingly close likeness miglit, did spoco 
I permit, bo shown at a glance to exist with regard to 
I personal pronouns, vprf»», and particles. The reader 
j is referred o the worlia of Bopp and Prichard for 
I examples of the relationship of tns verb ibrnis to die, 
to be horn, to etand, to eat, to live, htow, tee, hear, 
think, drink, thiret, &c. &c. Besides the Aryan there 
arc two other families of language,— the Semiite and 
the Taraniiiv, both of whk’h have been established 
upon the same strict principles of genealogical classi- 
! ffcation. With respect to tue term Aryan. The namo 
for tins group of luDguagCH was, first of oU, Indo* 
Germanic, next Indo- European; but Professor Bopp, 
deeming these titles inadequate, proposed the term 
Sanskritic; whilst, last of Professor Max Miillor 
chooses to adoiit the term Aryan as the most appro* 
priate. Max Mtiller, following in the track oi tlto 
great continental philologers, propounds the tbeoiy 
that, in the most elevated table-land of Central Asia, 
there existed, in times far beyond the reaoh of history 
or tradition, a country, to which he gives the name 
Aryana. This nation, a nomadic one, betook itself to 
distant migrations ; one seotiun of it proceeding in % 
south-eastern direction across the snows and glacien 
of the Himalayas to people Uindosten, and nnother in 
a north-westerly direction to people Westem Asianud 
Europe, as far as Spain and Britam. Before that time 
the soil of Europe bad not been Sodden by either 
Celts, Oermens, Slavonians, RomaiH, or Grim. The 
language of these ancestral waaderen was the Aryan, 
from the roots of whioh sjirang aU tha laogiukgeB eom* 
posing the family bearing ila naime. 1 vi>o*Gbb« 

I iCAxzo Family ov lAMovAeBS.) The obssffieaiioB of 
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Philosopher's Stone 


Phormium 


human spaech is based entirely on the form and manner from the clouds, the English have degraded her to the 
in which certain elements of langnage, called “roots," kitchen. (See Mstapxtbxcs, Etbxcb, IjOgio, and the 
are put together. Roots, the coustitnent elements various special sciences taken up in different parts of 
of langnafre, are words which, in any language, or this work.) 

' family of langnage, cannot be reduced to a airaplor or PnxLvnxACSX, fil-e-draV-te-t (Or. pkilec, I love ; 
more* original form. Let us illustrate our meaning by udor, water), in Bot., the Water-wort fam., a amall nat. 
borrowing an example from Professor Max Muller : — ord. of 'MouocotpledonUt sub-elass ^Btaloidem, con- 
take the root Alt, the source of the word arya, and sisting of herbs with fibrous roots, tword-like sbeath- 
we shall thus, while examining its ramiiicatiou, learn ing leaves, and flowers surrounded by apathaceona 
at the same time why that name waa chosen by the persistent bracts. They are nativea of China and Toa* 
Mrioultiiral nomads, the an(y*stf>r8 of tho Aryan race, mania. 

This root AU nieuns to plough, to open the soil. From Pulbuotomst, or Vebebbctiok, d«-5of'-o-iMS, ee-nr- 
it we hare the Latin ar-are, the Greek ar-ouu, the ticJc’-tkun (Gr. phleps, a vein, nno t«mno, 1 cut), in 
Irish ar, the Gothic ar-jun, the Anglo-Saxon ep-jan, 8urg., is tiic opoiutig of a vein for taking away blood, 
the modern English fo ear. Bhukflpeare says. * To ear (See Ulkuding.) 

tho land that has some hope to grow.*" What is Phlogiston, Jh-m'-ion (Gr. phloi^o, I bam), 
termed the growth of language comprehends two is tho supposed combustible matter of Btahl, by means 

S rooeS8PS,wlnck have been culled resncctivcly Dialectic of which bo attempted to explain tho phenomena of 
egeneratioD, Phonetic Decay. IJy tho second of combustion. It was pure fire, which, being combined 
these processes, langiiogo is constantly being worn with certain bodies, rendered them combustible. The 
down and ground to fragments; whilst, on the other existence of oxygen was not then discovered, on tho 
hand, dialects act us the feeders and life of speech, absorption of which combustion is now known to 
Proofs of this incessant mutation might be given, did depend. 

space permit. To select one illustration of the revo- PnaiNix, fe'.uike, is the name of a fabulous bird of 
lutionB which human speech has undergone A thou- antiquity, wTiich is described as being, in outline and 
sand years ago a resemblance amounting to mutual bulk, very like an eagle, and as having part of bis 
intelligibility existed among the languages of Anglo- plumage gold-coloured and part crimson. It was 
Saxon England, of Upper and Lower Germany, and of said to live live hundred years in the wilderness, and 
Holland; yet now, whatever radical ailinity sciontiflc then return ' ' Egypt, where, having built itself » 
dissection may reveal among English, Gorman, and nest, it was ci timed, and from the ashes of the old 
Dutch, it is well known that a person speaking only bird sprang i .• saoceHsor. Thu plimnix has been a 
one of these needs an interpreter for the other two. fertile subjet i for the imagination of the poets of 
Both phonetic decay, as well as the dinloctie growth of all iiges ; and even by somo of the early Cbristiani 
language, are beyond the control of man, who further- writers this myth waa advanced as evidence of tho 
more obeys these laws without knowing of their exist- reaurrecnoii. 

eiiee. The earnest studont of language who may be Phitniv (the Greek name of tho date), in Bot., a. 
desirous of following out to tho fnlleat evtout the gen. of palms. P. diictifl\fera is tho date-palm, one of 
various theories and arguinonts of (he great philolo- the most iiiiportaut food-bearing jilants, Iti some 
gers, cannot be better employed than in eonsultuig parts <if Africa and Arabia, dates may be said to form 
Prolbssor Max Miiller's lectures on tho “ Common tho daily breail of the inhabitants. They arc imported 
Origin of Language," together with his expositions ah into this country, and are here used as an article for 
to roots, as to what language is, &:e.— -Uef. Lectures on the dessert. About ten tons arc aunnally received. 
the Seienee qf Language, by Max Muller; and tho This tree is the palm commonly referred to in 8crip» 
various works mentioned iu this article. ture. Sugar and toddy are prepared from its juice. 

rHiLOSornKB'a Stonis. (.See ALniP-MY.) P. sglvesfns, the wild date-palm, is the plant from 

Pii(LOBOPHV,/?/-os'-cye (Gr. philasopkia, from phileo, which most of the palm sugar used in the East is oh- 
I love, and sqp/im, wisdom), literally sigiidies tt love of tained. It is a native of India, where it is said 
wisdom or knowledge, and a philosojihcr is a lover of ]:)0,0(M),(XH)lbs. of sugar aro obtained from it annualiy. 
wisdom. The origin of the term is attributed to Pythngo- P. farinifera yields an inferior kind of sago, used aa 
ras, who, in plaoe of calling himself sophoe, a wise man, food in some parts of India. 

assumed the more modest title of a lover of wisdom. riiONOOBAViiv, fo-nog'-rH-fe (Gr. phone, a voice; 
The term was ooniraonly used to includo tho three grapho, 1 write), a method of writing short-hand, in> 

S rent branches of knowledge ; viz., physics, ethics, and vented by Isaac Pitman, of Bath, in 1S37; since that 
ialeoticB, or metapliysicH. In the present day, philo- time, however, it has been considerably modified. The 
sopliy is used rather indelluitelv in several senses. AU syatom professes to be founded on the analysis of tho 
philosophy is knowledge, but all knowledge is not phi- Bounds of the English language ; from which circum- 
toiopby. Knowledge is ol two kinds, — (1) the knowledge stance it derives its name. All tho consonants are 
of a thing is called historical or empirical knowledge, — represented by straight lines and curves. In the tablo 
the knowledge of the fact ; and (2) the knowledge why given by Mr. Pitman, the first sixteen oonaonants are 
or how a thing, is called philosophical, sciontiflc, rational in pairs, represented by light and by heavy straight 
knowledge,— the knowledge of the cause. Philosonliioal lines and curves, corresponding with their relauva 
knowledge, then, in its widest sense, is the knowledge of sounds. Thus the sounds of p and b at the oonunenoe- 
effects as dependent on their causes ; and hence all mciit of the words pin and bin aro made by the Mmo 
sciences occupied in the research of causes may be articulations, the bps being first compressed together, 
viewed as BO many branches of philosophy. In a more and then thrown suddenly apart br the expulsion of 
limited sense, the term philosophy is used to denote the breath. The first is a whispered sound, the latter 
the soietioo of mind by wi^ of ure-oniinence, as being is sub-vocal, in which the muscles of the larynx aro 
thd highest of all knowledge. In fact, there are not a called into play. In phonography, the pis represented 
few or the apeoial soienoes that can only be considered by a light line, inclining from left to right ; and a ft by 
as the science of mind, in particular aspects, or in a similarly sloping heavy line. The same principle is 
fecial applications ; and there are none of them that applied to the other pairs ; t and d being represented 
^ not suppose it as their preliminary, and bovow from by perpendicular lines, one thin and the other thick, 
it their light. Thus logic is the science of the laws of The articulations of the next pair, ch and resemblo 
thought; ethics, the smenoe of the laws which govern each other in a similar manner, as in cheat and jest; 
our moral nature ; politics, the science of man in his the same holding good for Ar and j/, as in Kate and gate ; 
social and eivil relations. The fine arts have their ^ ^ 

foundation in the theory of the beautifiil; and even 
rdigioD, theology itself, is not independent of the same 
philosophy. With us, the term philosophy is used in 
a mucli greater variety of connections toon among 
other nations. Thus we have not only natural philo- 
sophy or physics, the philosrahy of histoiy, &o. ; but 
also the philoaophy of mauafaetores, of agrieoltore, of 
cookery, ko.; and thus have given occasion to the 
ssressm that while Socrates brought down pbiloso^y 
1390 


lor/ ana v, as in leei ana veai; oi we pair marKca la, 
as ID thought and thus; of « and x, se in seal and seal; 
and of eh and xh, os in Bure and azure. The vowMs 
are represented by dots and short dashes, which are 
mode neavy and light, to represent long and short 
vowels. For a fhll expUmation of the method of writing 
abort-bond by phono^aphy, the reader is referred to 
Pitman's Manual qf Phonograj^g^ 


PBOtHiuii, ,/hr-iae-wa (dr. jiftonoos, a basket, * 
alluding to the use mode ox the plent in its nativa 
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ooantry), in Bot., s emi. of the net. ord. lAUaeetB. 
P. ienux is a native or New iSealond. The fibre ob> 
tained from its leaves has ^eat strength, and is much 
used for cordage, and, to a limited extent, for linen. 
It is called New Zealand flax. 

Phosoxnx Ga^ fo^’jetn, in Chen., COCl, chloro- 
oarbonic acid. It has received ita name iVom the 
eircumstanoe of ita being formed W tlie action of light 
on a tniiture of carbonic oxide ana chlorine. 

PHORnBOUSBCXKOE, foi-for-et'^ent (either dr* 
rived from ita resemblance to slowly oxidizing phus* 

C Loms, or directly IVom the Gr. oAos, light ; ph«ro, 1 
ft property which certain nodica puaeess of be- 
coming luminons under certain conditions, wiiliont 
undergoing combustion. This luniinoaily is usually 
faint, and emitted coiitiiiuoualy rather than by flashes, 
for a period varying from a small fraction of a second 
to several minutea, or even hours. Pliosphorosccnce 
is observed not only among organized matter, living niul 
dead, bnt also among a large number of miurral 
bodies m the solid state, after they have been exposed 
to extraneous sources of light. Two pieces of ({uartz 
on being rubbed together emit light; and a phospho* 
rescont light is seen when two pieces of loal-sugar are 
riilihed together in the dark. A variety of blende 
(sulphide of zinc), on being scratched with a knife, 
emits a fine yellow light. It has been found that the 
pliusphorescent light of minerals has the same proiier- 
ties as the direct light of the snn. Amongst those 
mineral Huhstancea wTiich emit light in cnnsequeiiceof 
the action of extraneous ligiit, the most ijowcrful is 
Oauton’s phosphorus. It is funned hv mixing three 
parts of powdered oyster-shells with one part of sul- 
phur, and ramming the mixture into u ciucihle, and 
Igniting it for about half an hour. On exposure to sun- 
light, or to ordinary daylight, or to an electrical 
explosion, the bright parts will acquire the property of 
shining in the dark, so as to illuminate the dial of a 
watch, and make its figures legible. When an electric 
diachargo is passed along the siirrscos of certain bodies, 
or a little above them, phospliorcseenco is produced. 
Thus sulphate of barytes giies a bright green light; 
acetate of potash also a bnglit green liglit ; and rock 
ciystal first a red, and then n white light. «Sir David 
Brewster found that the following fiuids were phos- 
plmrescent when poured into a heated iron vessel. 
Albumen (white of egg), diluted with water; istnghiss 
in solution ; saliva; soap iiiid water; solution of rhu- 
barb, common salt, and nitrate of potash ; (allow', 
alcohol, and olive-oil. Hevoralcrvplogniiiouanluntebavo 
been observed to be lununous in the dark. The UkiMa- 
unorpha vkofpkoi'ea, found in the nuiie.8 of liesse, 
exhibits light when the extremities of the plant are 
broken. Of all luminous organisma, however, the 
marine animals are the most remarkable ; and to (hem 
in chief is attributable the general phosphorescence of 
the ocean. In warm regions and more soulhcrly lati- 
fodes, this phenomenon often attains a high degree of 
brUlinncy and beauty ; and it would appear that all 
this light emanates fr«jm vast ximnbors of light-giving 
animalcules. Certain land insects also, such as the 
lightning-bug and the glowworm, emit light, Another 
land of phosphorescence la that which appears daring 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter ; and 
especially oliservable during the putrefaction of ilsbes. 
The subject of phosphorescence has of late years been 
closely studied by M. Edmond M. Bccquefel, and an 
exhaustive paper of his on the subject occupies (he 
entire number of the Anttales de Chuuie el de I'htftiqm 
for January, 1859. 

PnoBFDOXxc Acid, foe-for’-ik (from phwfph^yrHti), in 
Chom., PO,.— This acid is produced by the rapid com- 
bustion of phosphorus in oxygen or atmospheric air. 
When the oxygen is perfectly dry, it is obtained as a 
mere white flocculent, but very deliquescent powder, 
hissing when thrown into watir, and forming w'ith it 
hydrated phosphoric acid. When once dissolved, it 
cannot again b'e deprived of ita water of hydration, 
except it be combined with a base. There are three 
dilTereut hydrates of phosphorio acid, each of which 
forms separate-salts with the bases. The first of these, 
HO.POa, is the nvonobasic or metaphosphoric add. 
It ^nns with the bases only one class of salts, of 
which metaphosphate of soda may be taken as the 
type, Na0.lK)|, The second, ZHO.PO^, is dibasic, 
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and is known at puropkotphorie 4 #id. It forms two 
classes of salts with toe bases: the sods salts being 
NaO.HO.FO, (acid pyrophosphate) and 2NaO,PO. 
(neutral pyrophosphate). The third acid is tho 
tribatie, or ordinary photplmric acid, 3ll<d.FO,» It 
forms three classes of salte,— (he neutra^ common, snd 
acid tnbasic phosphates. The soda salts are 9NaO.PO| 
(neutral tnbasic phosphate), 2NaO.HO.PO, (ordinary 
tribuaic phosphate), and IMa0.2>10.P0, (acid tribasio 
piiosphato) . Besides thene three, there are other modi* 
ilcations of phnspboric acid, which oanuot be described 
here. — JZ^'. Miller's I^ewnits oj' Chomutryt Part III* 
p. fiOl. 

I'jiospuoHOrs I’O,.— This sold 

is prodiiucd by placing sticks of phosphorus in tubes 
open at both ends, the lower aperture being con- 
tracted to proMMil the phosphorus from falling 
through. A number of these tubes being placed in a 
iurinor, the acid, which is highly deliquescent, gradually 
drams through into t)ie vessel jdaced beneath. Phos- 
phorous acid is obtained in a pure byd rated -form by 
sending a stream of chloriiio through a layer of phos- 
phorus melted under water. Teriihloride of phos- 

f ihorus is formed, and is decomposed at once into 
lyclruchloric and plioephorous acids. Phosphorous 
acid forms two classes of Halts, of wliicb the following 
are the soda rcprcscntiitivca : ‘iNaO.lVO.PO, (neutriU 
phospliate), Nut>.21lO.PO, (acid phosphate). Ac- 
cording to Wurtz, an cqimuleut of water is essential 
to its compusitiou. lie accordingly looks on it as 
UP(».. 

PHORriiojti:.s,/o«'-/or-ini((ir./)Aorpkoro»),{nChoiD.,— 
symbol P.rquiv! 32, sjicc. grav. of vapour, 4*356. — Phos- 
phorus iH toiiiid in Tiutiirn only in a state of oombination, 
chiefly in the lorm of phosphate of lime, which forms 
the prinequil constituent of apalite, phosphorite, 
coproliloK, iCQ. It secniR to be essential to the life of 
pliiiits, nntl is found to bo concentrated in their seeds* 
It exists in large proportions in the bodies of animals; 
in the blood, in tnn urine, m the hair, in the nervous 
tissues, and in the bouos, of which phosphate of limo 
forms a largo constituent. It was first discovered in 
urine by Brandt, in KKtO. It is now, however, ex- 
trai'ted from lionen. The hones are burned to whitd* 
ness in an open fire, and ,3 parts of the bone-ash are 
mixed with 2 of coiicontratod sulphuric acid, and 18 or 
20 of water. 1'he mixtiiro is allowed to stand for two 
or three days, after which the acid liquid is separated 
by filtration and pressure. The acid solution, which 
contains and phospliate of lime, is evaporate to a 
syrup, mixed with charcoal, and heated to low redness 
111 ail iron pot. 'When dry, the mass is distilled in an 
earthen retort, the combustible gaaes paasing out by an 
opening, and the plioB}ilioruB parsing through another 
into water, in which it collects in yellow drops. It is 
purified by being melted under water and ammonia, 
and lastly undor a solution of bichromate of potash in 
aiilphurio acid, Phusphorus is a soft waxy- looking 
solid, burning in the air, and emitting white vapours 
having an albaceotis odour. Its specific gravity is 1*^ 
at6(J*^Fahr. It fuses at 111*6°, and maybe distilled 
unchanged, m close vessels, at 650°. It is insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble in ether, but more so in naphtha. 
It IB freely dissolved in bisulphide of carbon and 
chloride of sulphur. It becomes luminous from Mow 
combustion in dry air, and frequently inflames spon- 
taneously. Great care should bo taken in handling it, 
as the slightest friction, when dry, causes it to burst 
into flame. It may, however, be ent and handled with 
impuioty under water. Pbosphorui is capable ol 
assumiug several allotropic forms, the most im- 
portant of which is that generally known as amor- 
phous phogpkoruB, This form mM be procured by the 
process of the ditMK>rerer, Professor Schrfitter, of 
Vienna, by heating ordinary phosphorus to 450° or 
400° for thirty or lorty hours in a current of eerbonio 
acid. Amorphous phosphorus is of a dark purple or 
brilliant red, according to the temperatnro at which 
it is prepared, and duers from the ordinary kind in 
being uninflammable by the strongest friction, by 
being inodorous, unchangeable in the air, and iueofubw 
in the ordinary solvents of phosphorus. If rubbed 
with chlorate of potash, peroxide of lead, o^eroxid* 
of manganese, the slightest friction is snifident tfi 
infiamo li. It is restored to the ordinary tariety 1^; 
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heating it up to 450° or 600^, when it immediately 
barets into Mme, It hoe been applied, with perfect 
auccees, to the manufacture of luuifer-matohee. The 
method adopted by Meiers. Bryant & May in the 
manofooturo of their “safety lights,'* under Lunds- 
trdm's patent,, is to tip the match with amiztnre of 
chlorate of potash ona oxide of lend or manganese, 
the friotion - tablet on the bos being oompoaed of 
powdered amorphous phosphorus, mixed with flue 
oand or powdered eroeiy. By this moans, the elements 
seoessary for fnetionu combustion ore separated, 
and the danger arising from ,|the aocideutid inflam- 
mation of the match is entirely done away with. 
The fearful ofibots produced on the human frame by 
thorapour of phosphorus are also obviated ; the work- 
people engaged in the manufacture being free from the 
attooks of caries of the jawbone, so froq^nent amongst 
makers of laoifor-matchoa by the ordinary process. 
The making of matches with the ordinary form is, 
however, still oarriud on on a very largo scale, many 
tons of phosphorus being annually consumed for the 
purpose. Owing to its great alfiiiitv for oxygen, a 
solution of phosphorus in biaulphiao of earbou is 
used to reduce silver upon objects about to he electro- 
typed. Bhosphoriis is occasionally used in medioine 
in the form of the hypophospliites of the diflerent 
bases. It unites with oxygen in four proportions, 
forming oxide of phosphorus, hypnphosuboruus acid, 
phosphorons acid, and phosphoric acid. The two lat- 
ter ore desoribed under tlieir respective headings. 
Oxide of phosphorus, F,0, is an unimportant com- 
pound, formed in a amnll quantity when phosplio- 
rna ia burned in nxt.’—lTypopho^phorout acid^ PO, or 
more probably HO.PHflO,, bas .never yet been ob- 
tained in on anhydrous furm. It ia pruoureci, in a 
hydrated condition, by boiling nhosplioriis with baryta 
and water. Hypophospbate of baryta is formed, which 
nay be afterwards decomposed by cautiously adding 
•nlphnrie oeid. Hypopbosnborous acid forma an uiiorys- 
tallisable syrup, with feebly-marked acid properties. 
It is interesting from forming a series of salts much 
used in medicine. A mixture of the hypophosphites 
of lime, soda, and iron, is known in America as “eiieml- 
ool food." The acid itself has a remarkable action on 
•nlphato of copper. If an exoess bo added to a solu- 
tion of the last-named salt and warmed to about 130° 
Pahr., a solid insoluble hydride of copper is precipi- 
tated. With ohlorine, phosphorus forms a terchlorido 
and a pentochloride ; with iodine, a biiiiodido and ter- 
iodide. It also forms a compound with nitrogen, which 
has not been investigated. It also forms several com- 
pounds with sulphur, one of which is remarkable os 
ooutaioing twelve equivalent! of sulphur to one of phos- 
phorus. ^th methyl, ethyl, and several other bodice, 
phosphorus seems to play the part of nitrogen, forming 
with them snbstanoes analogous to the compound am- 
monias, ethylomino, diethylamine, &c. 

PHOeniVBXXTBD HtdbooXK, foaf-Jtt-ret^tedt in 
Chem.— There ore throe subatanoos known under this 
name, having the following formulm i—P.H (solid), 
PH, (liquidf, and PH, (gaseous). The latter only 
need be desoribed. It may be obtained by boiling 
llrqgmenta of phosphorus in milk of lime, heated in 
a fladc to which a delivery- tube is attached. As 
soon 01 the gas esoapes, ft inflames spontaneously 
in the sir, and may be ooUeotod over water. It owes 
its ipontaneoos inuammability to the formation of a 
smw quantity of theUqnid gas (PHa), which becomes 
decomposed by keeping. Ite spontaneously inflam- 
mahle properties may also be destroyed by hydro- 
ohlorio aeid, and restored by on oxidising agent, snob 
osbiuozide of nitrogen. The analogy of this substam^ 
to ammouia is remoikable. It nnitos with bydriodio 
acid, forming a oomponnd similar to ohloride of am- 
monium. IfiUso unites with the higher oxides of tin, 
ontiiDony, and other metals, forming white saline com- 
pounds. It is iteqnently ooUed ^osphomine from 
this property. 

PKOTooaapxiT.yb-fog'-rd/e (Glr. pko/ot. light; jTfo- 
P&o, T describe), is the art of impressing images upon 
metal or other eurfaoes, by means of the ostinio or 
chemioal raya of the sun's light. The prinoipal photo- 
graphic processes in use ore— 1. ike Dofftutrrn^e : 2. 

ToVnine, orealotypcj 3. Ike waxed papers d. ike 
•ZkMMiiiued plate; 5. ike poeitive, ncyaftre, and dry 
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eollodien proeeeeee ; 6 . tke varioue pqpsr-nrisfhip mw- 
eettee. 

The Daguerreotype proeeea vras discovered in 1839, 
by M. Dagnerre,an eminent French eavant, and consiste 
in submitting a plate of silver, or silvered oopper, to 
the vapour of (iodine and bromine in the do^ A 
compound of iodide and bromide of silver sensitive 
to light ia thus formed on the surfaoo of the plate, 
which is immediately exposed to the image of an ob- 
ject in the camera obsenra. The imago is latently im- 
pressed on it, and remains invisible until it is exposed 
to the vapour of mercury, when the details become 
gradually developed upou those parts of the sensitive 
hiycr which haveibeon acted on by the light. The 
amount of white mercurial deposit formed is in exact 
proportion to the strength of the light which has 
fallen from the different parts of the ebjeot, giving 
perfect gradation of light and shade, from pure white 
to deep black. The unaltered Benaitive layer is then 
removed with a solution of hyposulphite of soda, and 
the plate ia washed and dried. It is finished by re- 
ceiving a thin transparent film of metallic gold, by a 
solution of thoobloride of that metal being passed over' 
it; after which, it is once more washed and dried, 
and the process is ended. Daguerreotypes are often 
coloured to represent nature, with powder colours, 
which takes c - ay much of the death-hko character so 
much compu • ed of. They are seldom taken now-a- 
duya, being entirely superseded by the easier, 

hoaUhier, and less exprnaive oollodion process. 

The Talbotyvet or Calotype ptocett^ was invented in 
1839, by Mr. b ox Talbot. A piece of good paper, free 
from water-mark, is saturated with a solution of iodide 
of potassium, dried, and laid in a bath of nitrate of 
silver. Iodide of siher is formed on the surfaoe, and 
the paper is washed and dried. It is rendered sen- 
sitive by being laid on a soluliou of nitrate of silver, 
mixed with certain proportions of gallic and aoetio 
acids. It is dried, exposed to the image in the earner^ 
and developed with a saturated solution of gsdlio 
acid to which a few drops of aceto-nitrate of silver ore 
added. The picture is washed, the unaltered iodide of 
silver is dissolved out by means of a solution of hy» 
posulphite of soda, or ** fixed," as it is technically 
termed. The hyposulphite is then well washed out, 
the picture dried once mor^ and waxed, to render it 
trausparent. The result difiors from the daguerreo- 
type, inasmuch as the lights of the picture ore dark 
instead of light, or, in other words, the light has 
blackened the sensitive layer instead of whitening it. 
A picture in which the lights and shadows are reversed 
is colled a “negative;'^ a “positive" being one in 
which the lights and shsdows are as in nature. The 
waxed talbotype is laid on a piece of sonsitive paper, 
and exposed to the light, which, passing through the 
iraneparent shadows, and being intercepted by the 
opague lights, reverses a negative and prodneos a 
positive. 

The Waxed paper proeete ia a modifloalion of the 
talbotype, in which the paper is waxed before being 
sensitized. Both of these processes have been auper» 
seded almost entirely by the collodion process. 

The AUtuminised glate proeete is uow prootised prin-^ 
oipally to obtain transparent positives of stereosoopio 
views. Albumen, or pure white of egg, is mixed with 
a certain proportion of iodide of potasaium or ohloride 
of sodium, and beaten into a froth. The clear hqnor 
obtained alter settlement is poured on a gloss plate, 
drained off, and dried spuntanoonsly or by ortifloial 
heat. The plates are rendered sensitive by immersioiv 
in nitrate of silver, washed, dried, and exposed to the 
light, with the negative superposed. They are developed 
with gallo-nitrate of silver, to which a few drops of' 
acetic acid have been added; after which they ore 
washed and fixed with hyposulphite of soda or cyanide 
of potassium. There are a very great number of mo- 
difications of this process. 

The Collodion proeete wosdiscovered'byMr. F. Scott 
Archer, *111(1850. Collodion photographs ore of two* 
hinds,— -positive and negative. In toe former proem, 
the image is developed by protoanlpbi^e of iron, which 
gives a bright silvary deposit, the picture being backed 
with blook varnish or viuvet. On holding up a positive 
to tbe light, however. It will be found to be a weak 
negative, the parts which ore silvery white when looked 
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ta, bMog dark wrej whan looked through. A nefcative Protsofa, of Vienna. A glaaa plate ia coated with 
ja deaeloped o^er by pjrogallic acid uone, or by that g<»latine and biobromate of poUab* to which bare 
enbatanoa mh in conjunction with protoanlphate of been added certain inffredienta to produce what 
iron, Oie depots being dense black by iraoamittad light, is technically termed ** u grain.'* An image la 
anddirtyyelUm^or brown, by reflection. Bveiyaood impresacd in the usual manner, and when water ia 
podtire, then, is a bad negative, being too weak to applied to tlie film, the parts not acted on by light 
print, aM ererr negative a bad positive, from being swell np, whilst those upon which it h^M acted beooma 
too strong ana of the wrong colour. PosiUves arc hardened, and remain as before ; the image is tiiere- 
taken by pouring on a clean glass plate a small quan- fore in intaglio, as in an engraved plate. From this a 
tity of coUodion, to which an alkaline or metsUio gntta-peroha cast is taken, upon which copper ia de- 
iodide baa been added. The excess of collodion is posited to the required thicknees by the electrotype 
mn off at'Uie corner, leaving behiud a thin film or process. The copper-plate thus obtained may be uied 
akin. As soon as the fllm of iodized collodion has in the ordinary manner. Photolithography, in the 
set, which generally occurs in a few secouds, it is bands of Colonel Sir Ilcniy Janies, baa reached a 
plunged into a bath of nitrate of silver. Iodide of ail- position of CTCut importance. A lithographic stone la 
▼er is formed, and the plate is exposed in the camera covered with gelatine and bichromate of potash, and a 
while still wet. It is then developed with a solution of photographic impression jirintcd iu the usual manner, 
protosidphate of iron, to which acetic acid has been The stone is thou damped with water, which is absorbed 
added to decrease Us developing power, washed and by those portions upon which the light has not acted, 
fixed with hyposulphite of soda or cyanide of potassium. The greasy ink being passed over the wot stone, ad- 
A negative is taken in precisely the same manner, ex* hercs to iho sunned portions forming the irnage^ 
oept that a thicker and more highly iodized collodion and a print is pulled in the ordinary way. Thispro- 
is used ; and the picture is developed sometimos with cess is mainly used fur reducing and enlarging mans^ 
protoBulphate of iron, sneoeeded by pyrogallic acid, many tlunisands being saved to the country aunasJly 
and sometimes with pyrogallic acid alone. The expo* hy lU employment in connertion with the Ordnanee 
sure in the camera and development arc continued Survey. Various processes of engraving by light, uu 
much longer, and the plate is coated with tranvparent steel and copper plates, have been dovised, but none of 
varnish. them have as yot Huctieodod. It would take np too 

The Dry Collodion proeesa has of late received great much space to give full directions for the suocessfld 
attention, from its swnplicity and good results. Its praclico of all the various processes used. For any 
advantages arc that the plates, wbon eoiiBitizcd, will mformntion on the subject, other than is coutaiued in 
keep for any length of time, and may be devcloiied iho following paragraphs, the reader is referred to the 
several days after taking iho picture. It would be ** Mnuniil of Photographio Chemistry," by F. Hard- 
impossible to give an account of tlio thousand and one widi. Churchill, New liurlington Btreet. 7s. fid. 
dry collodion processes at present practised. For full Hegaiioo and Poaitive Collodion ProesMSS.— The glaiB 
directions for working the best of these, the render is to bo used should be patent plate, and slightly nound 
referred to the last edition of Hardwich's " Fhoio- at the edges. It is to bo cleaned with a paste oT corn- 
graphic Manipulation." mon whiting and water, to which commba washing 

Of the various paper-printing processes, the ordi* soda has been added, iu the proportion of one onnee 
nary albumen process is the easiest and best. The to a pint. Use plenty of water to wash off, and wipe 
paper ia first floated on a bath of albumen, in clean with a glass-clotb, kept for the purpose. Before 
wluoh is dissolved a quantity of chloride of sodium using the plate, it should be brushed with a oamel's-bair 
or ammonium. Tho paper is dried spontaneously pencil, to remove any flue which may bavo remained 
or by artificial heat, and presents a highly glossy on it from the cloth. Thomas's, Bouoh’s, or Ponting'B 
Burface. It is sensitized by being floated on a solu- collodion should bo used, home-made collodion bomg 
tion of nitrate of silver, and dried. It is exposed generally worthless. The collodion is poured on the 
to direct light under a negative until much over- plate while held in a horizontal position, a slight iaoli- 
printed, the toning and fixing baths having the cflect nation to each corner being given, to insure the coating 
of lightening it considerably. It is then washed and of the whole surface. Tho excess is poured bock into 
immersed in a solution of chloride of gold, to which tho bottle, and a rocking motion is given to the plate, 
carbonate of soda has been added, to insure alkalinity, to prevent tho formation of c^apy linos. The plate is 
After remaining in this solution for a few seconds, the then plunged into one of the following baths i— JITego- 
print begins to change, passing from rod to black, tire hath. — Pure neutral nitrate of suver. 30 graiiM; 
throngh the intermediate stages of chestnut, purple- distilled water, 1 ounce. Dissolve, and add pare 
brown, purple, and black, at any of which it may lie iodide of pnlassium until the precipilate formed fi no 
•topped, according to the taste of tho operator, it is longer redissolvcd ; flltorj and add to each 4 ounoea 
then washed and plunged into a solution of hyposul- 1 drop of glact d acetic acid and 1 drachm of alcohol, 
phite of soda, to which carbonate of soda has been Poainva haih.^-^ itrate of silver, as above, 40 grainej 
added. The hynoaulphitc of soda removes the chloride distilled water, 1 ounce ; nitric acid, 1 drop. Baturata 
ofeilver, which has not been acted on by the light, and with iodide of potanniuro, as above, and filter. Iha 
thepiotore is so far fixed. It is now washed for at coat'd plate is steadily plunged into the baththemo- 
least twenty-fonr hours, the water being changed many ment it begins to set, and allowed to remain thereiil 
times, in order to remove every particle of the hypo- nntil the greasy surface is no longer perceptible on ita 
sulphite of soda, without which the print will infallibly withdrawal. It is drained earcfully, and placed in the 
fade. The finished picture should bo mounted with carrier, exposed to the light in tlie camera one or 
^esA etareh or gum. Some operators omit the albu- other of the following solutions:— 1. PyrogaUic aoUL 
men altogether, from the gloss being objected to by 4 grains ; glacial acetic acid, 1 drachm ; alcohol, 1 
artute who colour photographs. There are many drachm ; water, 4 ounces. 2. Protoeulphaie of iron, 
other printing processes, but none of them obtain so 1 drachm ; glacial acetic acid, 2 drachms ; aloohoL 1 
largely as tho ones described. The carbon printing drachm ; water, 4 ouuom. No. 1 should be nied mt 
process has lately attracted great attention. AJtboogh negatives in lino clear wnrn* weather. No. 2 is a poeU 
not equal in ite results to those obtsiued by the use of tive developer. In winter It is used as a nen^tif# 
aU>amen and eilver, it has reached very great perfection developer, the details being fully strengthened by coo- 
in the bands of Messrs. Walker A Son, of Norwood, tinning the developmont with No. 2, with a few drops 
Tho process consists in covering the surface of the of nitrate of silver added. Am to thw length of ax- 
paper with a solution of bichromate of potash and noeure and development, it is a matter whi^ can only 
geutine, to which a certain amount of carliun in a be learned by practice, and by printing with a few 
finely divided condition is added. The blackened negatives taken by a proficient. When all the 
paper is exposed to the light, under tha plate from are fully out, the plate is washed, and a sdutioa of 
whKih an impression is to be taken, and w'a?hed in cyanide of potassium, of the strength of 8 or 10 graiiif ^ 
plain water. Wherever the light baa struck, the ehro- to the ounce, is poured over it. Thu diesolvcf out (ha 
mic acid enters into combination with the gelatine, iodide of silver, which has remained unacted on by the 
forming a hard mass, insoluble in water, the rest being light, and clears the picture. It is once more well 
•aaily oissolved out. washed, dried, and varnished. The best irmspuMut 

JPhoiogalpgnograjfhy is the invention of Herr varnish ia that made by Soehnde, of Faris. Theptiie 
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fihonld bo warmed, and the varnish poured over it in 
tho same manner as the collodion in the flrst part of 
the process. As soon us tho varnish has been poured 
off, the plate should be Hf;ain slightly warmed ; other* 
wise, tho vanish will chili and become opaque. If a 
negative, thfs ends the process ; if a positive, a piece 
of black velvet ehould bo placed bohiDd the picture, to 
throw up the dolnils. The plate sbould be sensitized, 
and developed in a room to vthich only ycllovr light is 
admitted. This is easily oireoled by tacking up a few 
thicknesses of yellow calico to the window, and caro* 
fully ezoludiu^ all accidental rays of white light pro- 
ceeding even from the smallest frevices. All the other 
operations ought to be done in tho ordinary light of 
day. 

iPrintinfi Process. — Albuminized paper should be 
bought, and not made. To scnsitizu it, it should be 
laid down carefully on th^ suriuce of the foIKiuing 
solution, eontaincu in a Hat dish: — ^'itrato of sihcr, 
80 grains; distilled wntor, 1 ounce. Leave tho paper 
on the solution fur flvo rninuteH ; drain, and dry in the 
dark. When dry, lay it under the negative" in the 
pressiirC'franic provided for the purpose, and expose 
to the light until (he print is nuinv shades darker (han 
is ultimately intended. Wash wef] in vrater for tw'cnty 
minutes, and plunge in the following snlntion tinlil it 
has reached a full grcyish-bluck : — Chloride of gold, 

1 grain ; distdlod water, 10 ounces ; carbonale of soda, 

2 grains. In cold weather, tho warmth of boiling 
water will be necessary. Wben fully toned, wash well, 
and 0x in a solution of 6 ounce's liyposnlpliHe of 
soda to 1 pint of water, to wbioli bos been added a 
lump of common wasbiug soda the size of a walnut. 
When fixed, wash for twenty-four hours lu a stream of 
running water, or in a large vessel, taking enro to 
change the water at least six times in the ilrst tlircc or 
four hours. 

PsoTOUBTEIl, (Gr. nAo*, light ; metron, 

a measure), an instrument intended to indicate the 
different quantities of light, ns on a cloudy or a bright 
day, or for measuring the relHti\o intcnHilies of light 
or illumination. Photouictcrs lm\c heoii invented iiy' 
Count Humford, M. de Snussure, ProfcHsors Leslie, 
Kitchie, Wheatstone, and others. Tho essential nrin- 
ciplo of Leslio's inatrumout is a glass tube, lilco a 
reversed siphon, whose two branches should be equal 
iu height, and terminated by two balls of equal cltanic- 
ter, one of which is of black enamel, and the other of 
gloss, into which some liquid is placed, Tho use of 
this instrument depends upon tho nriiiciplo, t)iat,wheii 
light is absorbed by a body, it produces a beat propor- 
tional to the absorption of light.. Tho rays of light 
absorbed by the dark colour heat the interior air, 
which reacts upon tho liquid ; and tho motion of tho 
liquor is measured by a graduated scale, tho zero of 
whioh is Disced towards the top of the branch that is 
terminated in the enamelled ball. Wheatstone’s pho- 
tometer is a small sphere with a reflecting surface, 
whioh, baiug placed between the two lights to bo com- 
pared, the spectator sees each light on it, the two 
being reflected from different points iu the sphere's 
surface. J3^ an ingenious contrivance, a rapid looped 
motion is given to the ball, and, by the principle of the 
jDsrstsfeNcs tif imprettiotu, the spectator immediately 
seos two looped curves of difiVrent dei^ces of brightness. 
The brighter light is then removed till both the curves 
seem of equal brightness, when the intensities of the 
luminous points are as the squares of the distances. 

PiiRASBOLOQT, J^ai-Ke-oV’O’je (Gr. pAratis, speech, 
and hgot, discourse), is. properly, the science of 
language or expression ; but it is commonly used to 
signifjf the peomiarities of style of a writer, class of 
persons, Ac. 

P4taBgZTis,yW-fii'-fM (Gr. phrme*, from phren, the 
mind), in Med., is inflammation of the brain, or luiy 
of its membranes. {Ste Baaiir, Dxsbasss or tbb.) 
Tho term pfaren or phrenic was auoiently applied 
to the diaphragm, as being the supposed seat of 
the soul. Prom tlie same root we Imve the term 

phrtutgy, 

PHiiBWOTiOCiT,,/V«>4iel'-o;^ (Gf. fiAfva, the mind, and 
wyWi discourse), aigniAes, literally, a discourse on 
, mind, or the science of mind ; but is applied exclusively 
^ I system of philosophy whicn professes to find 
i 'U the outward configuration of the uuU an index of 


Phrenology 

the faculties of the mind. The founder of this system 
was Dr. Gall, a Gorman physician (1768->1S'28). He 
was a man of undoubted ability, and independently of 
his labours in the cause of phrenolo^, rendered un* 
questionable service to the cause of anatomy and 
physiology, more particularly iu connection with the 
brain and its functions. Many of the principles which 
he was the first to advance ore now generally ac- 
knowledged hy scientific men. To such a degree of 
perfection did he bring the science of phrenology, that 
up to tins time his snocessors can scarcely be said (o 
have done more than popularize it. The two who have 
been chiefly distinguished in this way are Dr. Spurz- 
hf'im and ‘the late George Combo, of Edinburgh. 
Gall’s atleution is said to liave been first called to this 
subjocL when a boy at scliool, by observing that one 
of hia compunioua, who always overmatched him 
ill the power of comniitting words to memory, bad a 
mnrkou proniiuencc of the eyes. Extending his obser- 
vations, he found that others who were remarkable 
for tb€>ir word-memory, likewise possessed prominent 
eyes; and bonoe lio wiis confirmed in his opinion that 
some correspondence existed between the two. He 
was also led to believe that other mental facul- 
ties might liave their outward manifestations in tho 
same way ; and set himself to examining heads, and 
Htuilyiiig'markcd features of churacLer. He was soon 
Htnick with t! remarkable dillbrouccs in form and 
Hiye (hat exist f .u different skulls'; promiuouccs and 

hullows cxinti .g in some that were not to be found m 
others. These he cuino to associate with certain 
marked features of character in the individuals, and 
thus, nt length, ho eoustructed a system of mental 
]iliilosnphy, which professes to ascertain the metitiil 
eharaelt'r of indivimialH from the outward configura- 
tion of tho skull. It is now generally agreed that the 
bruin is that part of tlio body hy means of which the 
various powers or faenlties of the mind are manifested. 
Phrenology further maintains (hub each fneiilty of the 
mind has a ]>Artirulnr part of (he brain for its organ; 
and that, ceeicrig paril>u$ (other things being equal), tho 
strength or power of each faculty depends upon the 
si/e of tho ])art of the brain appropriated to it. 
Further, they hold that the brain is double, each organ 
existing in both hemispheres of the brain. In judging 
of the organs of various individuals, there are other 
elements besides size to be taken into account; as, for 
instance, the temperament of tho individual, general 
health, education, Ac. With a nervous or sanguiiieoiia 
uniiperiiinent, the mind will act much more vigorously 
than with a lymphatic or bilious one; in vigorous 
health, tho brain, liko the other nhysioal organs, is 
in general more active and capable of greater exer- 
tion ; w'hile an educated or exercised brain acts more 
vigorously than ono that has licen little cultivated. 
Phrciioh^gy also assorts the principle that the exercise 
of an organ improves tho nature of tho organ, and also 
increases it iu size. {See Braiit.) The rules laid 
down by phrenologists by which to determine what 
mental powers are to be considored as primitive or 
original, and to have sepurato organs for their mani- 
festation, are the following (1) That it exists in one 
kind of anininl and not iu another ; (2) that it varies 
in the clifiereiit sexes of the same species ; (3) that it 
is not proportionate to the other faculties of the same 
individual ; (4) that it docs not manifest itself simul- 
taneously with the other faculties, $.e., that it appears or 
disappears earlier or later than they ; (4) that it may 
act or repose singly ; (6) that it is individually propa- 
gated in a distinct manner from parents to children ; 
and (7) that it may singlT preserve its proper state of 
health, or he affected by oisease. In accordonoe with 
these rules, Gall enumerated nearly thirty primitive 
mental faculties, which have since been augmented 
by his BuccesBors to thirty-five. These faculties are 
divided into three classes, — the intellectual or percep- 
tive, the sentiments or emotions, and the animal pro- 
pensities. To the first of these is assignyd the anterior 
portion of the head ; the second occupies the middle 
and upper; while the posterior region and the cerebeUnm 
are assigned to the third and lowest division. The 
several organs are 1. Amofivenesa, or'the propensity 
to physicu love. 2. J*Ai/aproffetMivene»$, or love of 
offspring. 3, Omneenira/iveMeee, or the power of con- 
tinuing impressions or ideas ; or, accorduig to others. 
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wbioli prodocee love of home, and leads 
each tpeoies of animal to seek that place of abode and 
nrnde of life that is beat saited for it. 4. AMeiiwrtfjn, 
or Uie desire to attach onraelves to partioular peraona 
or objects. 6. OomiativenM, or the natural cUsposU 
tion which persons feel in Tarious degrees to quarrel 
and fight. 6. DecfrucfieeMCM, or the propensity to 
destroy. 7. AMtwfircKetc, or the propeiiHitr to act in a 
secret or clandestine manner. 8. Ac^uwifioeMCM, or 
the proponsit^ to acquire or occamulatc. 9. Congfruc-^ 
firenettf the lacuUy which loads to consiruotion of all 
kinds, and creates a desire to appir oneself to the 
nirchantcal arts. 10. Self-nferm, which leads nn indi- 
Tidnal to have a high opinion of htniself, and produces 
pride end arrogance. 11. Lovp of Approbation, or the 
pleasure we derive from the oonirueiiilahons which we 
receive from others. 12. Caufioutneag, rlie disposi- 
tion of mind which leads one to take pre^'aiitions in 
what he is going ro do. l.’t. J)enfvolencf, nr that dis- 
position of tuitid which induces eom]iassion, kiiidness, I 
mtldaess,' charity. 14. Veueraiioti, regarded by Dr. 
Gall as the organ of religion, but now viewed in a’much 
more general sense, so as to include respect in general, 
whether extended to the Supreme Doing, or tu litiinnii 
beings, or inanimate objects. 15. Firninefit, or the 
faculty which gives constanev and perseverance to the 
otlier powers. 10. Coniieientiou»nfit», that intiiiie prin- 
ciple of the Immati mind which disposes one to do and 
to look for justice. 17. Hope, whieh disposes men to 
believe in the possibility of that winch their other 
faculties desire. 18. Wonder, the Hontimeut which 
leads men to believe in the miirvolloiis and siipornatu- 
rul. 19. iz/eo/i/v, which eonfers a poetical or ideal disi- 
position. 20. Wit disposes men to view every tiling in 
a gay or joyful manner ; and, according as it is aflected 
by the other faculties, produces wit, good-humour, 
inmy, sarcasm, caricature, &c. 21. hnitafion, the fa- 
culty by which an individual is led to iniitute the voice, 
gesture, manners, &o., of others. 22. Indimdml it if, or 
the faculty which recognises the existence of individual 
thin(^. Form or Configuration, by whicli wo take 
cngnisanco of the forms and figures of external objects. 
21. Size, that faculty whioli measures the siso of 
bodies as distinguished from their form. 2.5. Weight, 
by which wo estimate the weight, deuoity, resistance, 
k<i,, of bodies. 20. Colour, or tho faculty of iicrceiving 
colours. 27. Locality, the power of recollecting local- 
ities. 28, Calculation or Aumhrr, the jiower of calcu- 
lation. 29. Order, the faculty which give.s a fliiposition 
to arrange and put things iri order. .'10. Ft.rntualitg, 
or the faculty of attending to events, or wliate^er 
happens around them. .'ll. 'rime, or the faculty which 
juages of duration. 32. Tune, or the pi'rception of 
miiBical tone. 33. Language, 1 he faciilt) by which wo 
learn artificial signs. 34. Comparison, the faculty 
which compares sensations and ideas excited by tho 
other faculties, and points out their dificrcnco, simiU- 
tnde, identity, &c. 33. Causality, the faculty which 
men study the canscs and origins of thiugs. Perhaps 
the first thing that will occur to one on turning his 
attention to this system, will be its great simplicity. 
The science of mind is tho most complex and incom- 
prefaensive of all sciences; and of the many diOl* 
onlfc problems of physiology, there are none more 
difficult than those couneeted with tho functions of the 
brain. Yet, if phrenology be true, mental philosophy 
is so simple, that ho that runs may read ; and the 
physiology of the brain is more advanced than that of j 
any other organ of the body. When we como to 
cianiino it more minutely, we find it redundant in 
some faculties and deficient in others. For instance, 
the organa for form and size, combativeness and de- 
Btruotiveness, are, if not identical, at all events very 
closely allied : whilst, on the other band, we have no 
organs for jealousy, love of power, self-preservation, &c. 
iiiat distinct faculties of the mind have differeut parts 
of the brain as their organs there Is every reason to 
^lieve. The. yarious other functions of the body are 
manifested by distinct organisms, each organ perform- 
ing its separate function in the animal economy. The 
eye, the ear, the heart, Ac., are all made up of dis- 
tinct parts, each having their separate office to per- 
form. Even the nerves, which ere eppareotly simple, 
are found, on ezamiiiatiun, to be oom^sed of distinct 
parts, performing diranct functions, farther, we find 
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the several mental funotiona manifested in diiTerent 
degrees by different indiridnals, some having a pro- 
pensity or aptitude for cue kind of pursoit, others for 
another. It is difficult to suppose how this ooold be 
the case did the manifestation of each fiscnlty depend 
upon the whole brain. In inaanity, too, we frequent^- 
find that one function only of the ihind is deranged, 
thn others remaining in a normal condition. Some of 
tho faculties, again, are moat vigorous iu youth, and 
decay towards middle life ; while others retain their 
full strength, and even increase in power, down to 
old age. I'lie great ulyection to phrenology applies 
to the mapping out of the different faculties, wliioh 
I IS both uniihiloHophiral and nut established hv sufii- 
I ciciit prouls. Sir Willinm Hamilton arsons that the 
I phrenological system "is tho result, not of experience, 

I hut of conjecture,— that Gall, instead of deduoing the 
faculties from the organs, and generalizing both from 
particular nliHervation, first of all excogitated a faculty 
zi priori, and then looked about tor uu organ with 
which to connect it. in shoM, phrenology was not 
zhscovored, hut invonted." There can be little doubt 
that tins is, in a greiit measure, trne ; for even phre- 
nologists liirnisehes are by no means agreed os to the 
BitiiHtion and fiinolions of various of the faculties, nor, 
inileed, as to tlieir number. In the “ Darstellung *' of 
Froricss a fuvonrito pupil of Qoll, under wlioie eya 
the aork was published ui 18»K», twenty-two organs 
are given, of whicli the greater proportion are now 
either Iraiisliited to newloLMilities, or altogether thrown 
out. Kven the iinecrtaiuty of the means of judging 
of nil organ iniiHt very much lessen its valuo and de- 
prive it of ronfidenf;e. The means taken to determine 
the size of an organ are of a very rude and imperfect 
description— tape-lino and compasses; while suoh ele- 
incnlB us the huir, thickness of tlio sknll, &o., they have 
DO inoanK of accurately determining. BeBides the sise 
of All organ, there are a variety or other things to be 
taken into account in judging of the quality of it t as 
teroperument, texture of brains,^ culture, &e., which 
arc more or less unknown quantities ; but yet upon 
tlicm very much depends. Brains diffnr much in tex- 
ture; and a small brain of fine compact texture will 
bo found superior to one whioh is much larger, but the 
reverse. It is probable that the other conditions are 
fully as important as size, and vet the general practice 
of phrenologists is only to refer to these when they 
find that taking size aloiio does not correspond with 
their views. Besides, a portion of tho hraiu may bo 
as liable to he of finer quality tliau another, os to be 
of larger quantity than andibcr, — a circumstance 
which iornl diseases of tho brain scorn to prove. In 
many cases where the size of particular organs does 
not correspond with the apparent energy of the func- 
tions usually allotted to tnem, tho discrepancy is ac- 
counted for by the excess or defect of some other 
orgdn. Aninr- with combativeness largo may yet be a 
most peaceable and amiable person, merely neeanse 
his self-esteem, love of approbation, benevolence, or 
some other faculty, happens to be larger. This over* 
lapping and interfering with each other, of the dUTer* 
ent faculties, atturds an oosy escape from errors, and 
must, in an equal degree, deprive the system of general 
confidence. Further, there are no divisions on tb4 
brsin to correspond with the organs of phrenologists* 
When wo como t(. apply phrenology to the lower 
animals, we find that it entirely fails. This waa apoiht 
on which, at first, phrenologists greatly dopendsd, 
but which they have now given up, maintaining that 
only the brains of diflbrent individuals of the lamo 
species can bo compared together; for, though the 
lower auimals possess many of the faculties of the 
human species, vet, from pecnllaritiea of form and 
structure, they do not admit of comparison. This is 
manifestly contrary to what we observe in other in- 
stances, and of itself calculated to excite snspioion. 
Where we have the same organs in the lower animsilf 
as in man, we invariably find them performing the 
same functions. The ear, the eye, the mouth, Ac., are 
all formed upon the same principles. The pact of ihm 
brain that it found decreasing st we descend iaihe 
scale of vertebrate animals is not, as might be m- 
posed, the anterior, the seat in man of the intellaetUM 
faculties, but the posterior, in which are plaM the 
organs of the animal propensities. The pbreo^gieal 
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fttnotion of th« otrebdlom ia almoat oquelly powerfnt 
in fill aiicoiea of anitniilfl; and yet we And the abaolato 
and proportionate sise of the cerebellum to regularly 
diminiah as one deaoeoda through the Tarious species 
of rertebrata. Taking all these circumatances into 
aooount, wo ere of opinion that anfficient evidence baa 
not yet been advanced in support of phrenology. Bat, 
while we thus withhold our assent to it aa a acienoe, 
ito advocates are deserving of all praise for their 
etTorts in diffusing sound views on the subject of phy> 
aical health ; for it is to the credit of phrenology that 
it is eminently practical. 

Futbisis, or Consunrrioir, (Gr. phthio^ I 

consume), in Med., is a disease whtoh, untortunutelv, 
is but too prevalent and fatal in this country, as in 
most others, though, perhaps, there is no country 
where Its ravages are so great as in England. It spares 
neither age nor sex, and its attacks, at first so insidious 
as almoat to escape notice, but too frequently loud to a 
fatal issue. It is the result of the formation and 
development of tubercles in the lungs. Thera first 
appear in the form of stnuU grey Bcmi-truiiHparent 
granulations, which gradually onlargo and become 
opimne, and after a time empty themselves into the 
bronchial tubes, and thus gradually destroy the sub. 
stance of tbe lung. The causes of this diaeaao are 
divided into remote and exciting : of the former, tho 
most important is hereditary predisposition. It is not, 
howover, an actual cause of the disease ; and hence 
there are many cases in which the children of con. 
snmptive parents do not fall a prey to this diaeaso ; 
but it renders those who are in that condition much 
more liable to bo affected by the exciting causes. 
‘Whatever weakens the strength of the system, or 
interferes with the oxygenation of tho blood, tends to 
the produotion of this disease. Hence living in bad 
air, msufiteient and unwholesome .food, and sodeirtury 
pursuits, tend to it. Among the more exciting causes, 
are exposure to cold or damp, especially after the 
bodv has been previously heated, intomperanue of any 
hind, proftise evaeuetious, and exposure to the reccp> 
tion of dust into the lungs, as in the case of certain 
artificers, needle-pointers, stone-cutters, and the like. 
The earliest symptom of consumption that usually 
manifests itself is a short diy cough, oxciting no par* 
tioular attention, being attributed to a slight cold. It, 
however, continues, and after a time increases in fre- 
quency. The breathing is more easily hurried by 
bo^ly motion, and the pulse becomes more frequent, 
particularly (after meals and towards evening. To. 
wards evening, there is also frequently experienced 
a slight degree of '.ohiUincss, followed by heat and 
nocturnal perspirations. The patient becomes languid 
and indolent, and gradually loses strength. After a 
time, the cough becomes more frequent, and is par- 
tioularly troublesome during the night, accompanied 
by an expectoration of a clear frothy substance, 
wnioh afterwarda becomes more copious, viscid, and 
opaque, -and is most oonsidorable in tho morning; 
the spttita are often tinged with blood, or Ibosmoptysis 
oeonrs in a more marked form, and to a greater extent. 
As the disease advances, the breathing and pulse 
become more hurried t the fever is greater, and the per- 
spirations more regular and profuse. The emaciation 
and weakness go on iooreaaing, a pain is felt in some 
part of the thorax, which is increased by coughing, 
and lometimee becomes so acute as to prevent the 
patient from lying on the affected side. All the syrop- 
toms Increase towards evening i the face is flashed ; the 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet are affected 
with a burning heat ; the feet and ankles begin to 
swell i and in the last stage of consumption there is 
nearly always proftise diarrbesa. The emaciation is 
extreme ; the eountenonoe assumes a cadaverous ap. 
pearance, tho cheeks are prominent, the eyes hollow and 
languid. ITsuallv the appetite remains entire till the 
•n^ and the patient flatten himself witK tho hope of a 
spoMy recovery, often vainly finmiog distant projects 
of interest or amusement, when death pats a period to 
hia existence. Tuheroular depostts are also nsually 
found iu other organa of the uody; the liver is en- 
iarged and ehangea in qppearanoe, and nlceratioas 
occur in the intestinea. the larynx, and trachea. These 
are so fremient and nniform aa to lead to the 
belisf that they form part of the disease. It is of 
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the utmost importance to be able to destroy tha 
earliest approach of this diseose. The oonstitutiona 
that are most liable to its attack are generoUj 
characterised either by a fair, delicate, r^ com* 

t ilexion, fair hair, clear skio, and great sensibuity, or 
>y dark complexion, large features, thick and sallow 
sxin, and heavy general expression. The development 
of the disease is preceded by a peculiar form of indi* 
geatiun, known as ** atrumnns uyspepsia.'* It is spe* 
cialJy characterised by a dialike of fatty food, some- 
times also of sugar and alcohol, and is accompanied 
with heartburn and acid eructations after taking food* 
Unlike inflammation, tuborclee almost invariably com- 
mence at the apex of the lungs, and it is here that 
they are usually most advanced. It is here, then, that 
the skilful physician, by means of auscultation and 
percussion (which sss), is able to detect the first direot 
symptoms of the incipient disease. The treatment of 
inis disease is of two kinds,— the one directed to 
strengthening tho system for its prevention in those 
predisposed to it, or overcoming it in its incipient 
stages ; tho other to arresting its psogresB after tbe 
tubercles have manifested thonisclves. Tho former 
class comprises a proper attontion to the digestive 
organs, with wholeaumo diet, cxorciso in tbe open air, 
regular habits, attention to the skin, and, if necessary, 
change of air. 'I'ho diet shonld be nutritious, but not 
stimulant, and o exercise not violent or too pro- 
longed. Sea Vb .iges, or residence at the sea-side, are 
generally found to be very beneficial ; and, as a general 
rule, those pluces that are least subject to variations 
of temprraiure are recommended. In this country, 
Hastings, Torquay, and the Isle of Wight ; abroad, 
Madeira, Niue, Algeria, are the places chiefly recom- 
mended to consuniptivo patients. The praetioe, how- 
ever, of sending patients in the last stage of consump- 
tion to a foreign country cannot bo too strongly 
reprobated. 01' tho more directly curative rememee 
unquestionably the must valuable is ood-liver oil. It 
should be taken in small quantities at first, probably a 
tea-spoonful three times a day, during, or immediately 
after meals ; and the effect is greatly to improve the 
appearance of the patient, and to counteraot the pro- 
gress of the disease. If taken early, the tuberoiuioaB 
deposit may be arrested, and the patient restored to 
a state of health ; and, even where tins is not the esse, 
the progress of the disease will at least be retarded. 
Tonic medicines, such as bark, sarsaparUla, iron, and 
iodine, oxo also very beneficial in the treatment of 
phthisis ; at least in those coses where inflammation 
I or much febrile excitement does not exist. Where in- 
flammation already exists, it may be snbdued by snmll 
bleedings repeated at intervals of a few days or a weel^ 
by leeches applied over tho site of the tuheroular 
deposits, or by counter-irritants to tbe upper parts of 
the chest. These are the general remedies to be em- 
ployed ; the more prominent special features of tha 
disease require particular mediemes. One of the most 
distressing and harassing of these is the oongh, which 
may be alleviated by tbe application of sinapisms or 
stimulating plasters to tho cLest, or by the intern^ 
use of mucilaginous mixtures, squills, oonium, opium, 
ether, Ac. Tbe night perspirations, when very copious, 
are best checked by the use of mineral acids $ as snl* 

S huric acid given with quinine, or nitric add in a 
ecootion of sarsaparilla. Diarrbesa commonly sub- 
sides by a strict regulation of the diet, and tbe avdd- 
anoe of all stimulating food and medicine ; otherwise 
small doses of chalk and opium, or rhubarb and opium, 
may be administered. When the pulse is very fre- 
quent and the palpitation distressing, digitalis may ba 
used. (See HjEUorTYBis, for the treatment of that 
symptom.) The duration of this disease depends upon 
a great variety of circumstances, and vanes from a 
few months up to four, fire, or more years ; the aver- 
age, however, may be taken at about two years j but 
I many of tho esses terminate fatolly between the fourth 
I ud ninth month. The question as to whether phthisia 
be contagious has often been discussed, and medical 
men are oy no means unanimous on the subject. Tlia 
minority are probably in favour of its Minw non- 
ooDtagions ; though there are not wanting weifrat and 
numbm on the other side, to which, indeed, tne pre- 
sent writer believes that he has hod erfaence for 
adhetrisg. At all avents, no one shonld be allowed to 
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Bleep witb« coiisnoiPtire patient aftei^ the dieeiuie has nature. This science is of verr recent origiD, and ie 


l^SYUiCTKBr, (Or. phulaketrian, • pro- 

teotion, preservation), if!; generally applied to m 
amulet, or preservative aeninst infection. The phy- 
lacteries of the Jews consisted of slips of parchment, 
on which a'ere written portions of the law, and which 
were luolosed in cases and worn on the arms and 
between the eyes during prayer. Some of the Christian 
fathers apply tliis term to the sacraments. 

VnxLuySAXlitJiI•^^o•tdk^»i$ {Qr.phullon^ a leaf; forix, 
arrangement), in Bot., the arrangement of leaves on tho 
stem. The laws which rei^late the dovelopraont of leaves 
have been carefully studied, and hotanibts have arrived 
at the conclusion that all leaves and their modiileH- 
tions have normally a spiral arrangement on the 
stem. This arrangement is not evident when tho 
iniemodei (tee Lbaf) are suppressed ; but in alternate 
leaves it cun generally be made out. AVe may hero 
state that leaves are said to be alternate when a 
■ingle leaf is produced at a node, and the nodes are 
separated, so that each leaf oconra at adiil'erent height. 


on the stem. Tho spiral growth of such leaves was 
first noticed by Bounet, nearly a century ago. lie 
observed that if a lino were drawn fr<>m tho bottom to 
the top of a stem, so as to touch in snceossiou the 
bases of the different leaves, it would deseribe a spiral ; 
ho found, also, that tho relation of the leaves to each 
other was constant, each being separated from the 
other by an equal distance ; so that if ho startod with 
a particular leaf and waited till another leaf was reached 
which corroapondod verticallv with it, the next would 
also correspond vertically with the one next abovo that 
from which he started ; and so on, each leaf in succes- 
sion above would be placed in a vortical line over one 
of the successive leaves below. Thus, in a branch of 
apple- or cherry-tree, if wo commence with any par- 
tionlar leaf, which we number 1, and proceed upwards, 
wo shall find that we pass leaves 4, 5 before we reach 

A leaf corresponding vertically with 1. Proceeding up- 
wards, we shall JiiiU that 7 will bo directly o%er 2, 8 
over 8, 9 over 4, 10 over 5, and II in a lino with both 
6 and 1. In this case, it is ovident that five leaves are 
required to complete a senes or eyc/e. This TZcc-mnlret/, 
or pcn/a«/tcAoM« arrangement, is by far the most com- 
mon in {dicotyledonous plants. When a cycle consi>*ta 
of only two leaves (3 over 1, 4 over 2, and so on) the 
arrangement is tu-o-ranJred, or dittirhout. This is tho 
normal arrangement in the grasses, and is also seen in 
the lime-tree. Tho three-ravked, or irittivhoue arrange- 
ment (4 over 1, 5 over 2), mar be noticed in the 
greater number of nionocotyledonous plants. The 
eigJU-ranked, or ortatUakoue arrangement (9 over 1, 
10 over 2), occurs in the holly. In a case whore a cycle 
is oomposed of n great number of leaves, or modifica- 
tions of leaves, placed dose together, us in tho pine- 
apple or the iir cone, the spiral arrangement is at once 
evident. The suppression of tho iiiternodcB, or spaces 
between tho nodes, may render the spiral arrange- 
ment of soiuc leaves obscure; but it can be proved 
that all leaves are developed in this waj'. W^lu>n two 
leaves are produced at a node, they are usually placed 
on Opposite Bides of the stoni, iu which case they are 
said to be oppotite. AVlien three or more leaves arise 
from the stem, so as to bo arranged round it. in a cir- 
eula^ manner, they are said to bo verticillate, or 
tekorled, and each eircle foimed by them is termed a 
verticel or «7ior/. Only one leaf can arise from the 
same point; but it sometimes happens that a number 
of leaves are brought into contact by the suppression 
of the internodes of a branch ; in which ease they form 
a or fatciele, and are themselves said to bo* tvfled 
orJraeeieMd, 

Pbtsical PoncKB, Cobbblitxov ov not. {See 
Fobge, Fobcxp.) 

Physical Gboobatet, ^z^-e-idl (6r. ae, the earth, 
and graphet a description), is, strictly, a dcsonption of 
the phyeicaLfcatares of the earth ; out it baff come to 
receive a much wider slgnillcatioD, ao as to inolude, 
also, the climate, temperature, &c., of the globe, and 
ite various animal and vegetable productions. It is 
understood io be limited chiefly to general views, de- 
ducted flrom the various observed {Mtenomena, and is 
an attempt to reduce to a fgw general prindples the 
infinite variety of appearances presented to ns by 




known to us. There are etill great tracts of oonnuy 
that have been visited by no wavellorwlarge portions 
of the ocean over which a ehip has never aailM; matt 
has only penetrated a small portion df the omst of tho 
earth, has only ascended a very little way into the atmo» 
sphere above. Few appearanoes has he yet been able 
to account for or classify. Many of the animal and 
vegetable products are yet unknown. Aatronom 3 r 
teaches us that the earth which we inhabit is only one 
of a number of globhs or planets, that revolve, at dif- 
ferent distances and in different periods, round the 
sun as a eommon centre. Its orbit is elliptical, but it 
differs little from a circle, its moan distance from the 
sun being about ninety-live miUious of miles; but it it 
about 3^00, QUO miles nearer> that luminary at one 
period of tho year than another. It performs its rt«' 
volution iu 365 days, 5 liours, 48 minutes, ftO seconds ; 
tho mean rato at which it travels being 68,000 miles an 
hour, ilcsides this motion round tho sun, the esrth 
has a rotatory motion round its axis, which it eom* 
pletes every 21 hours, or, more striotly speaking, ereiy 
23 hours, 50 miautes, 4 socouds. To iho fomdk Of 


tlieso motions wo aro indebted for the obangea of the 
sousous ; to tho latter for the alternation oT day aad 
night. 'J'he form of the earth is not strictly spherloal, 
but is a littlo flattened at each of the two poles, beinj^ 
w hat is termed an oblate epheroid. Its mean diameter u 
7,913 English miles, tho equatorial exceeding the polar 
by 20 miles. Fur more conveniently and accurately de» 
termiuing tho position of places on the earth's sarraoa, 
geographers have supposed certain lines or circles^ 
upon it, known as lines or degrees of latitude and loB- 
ptude. Latitudk and liOBGllCDB.) AUplaoss 
lying in tho same latitude have equal length of day 
and night at the samo time; while all pl^es io the 
same longitude have mid-day at the same time. The 
equator is a line passing round the earth, equally dii* 
tant from the poles, and dividing it into the northern 
and soiitiiern heiuispheros ; while another line, at right 
angles to it, passing through the poles, forms the 
eastern and western hemispheres. The earth revolvea 
round the sun writh its axis constantly inclined to the 
plane of its orbit at on angle of 66^32'; and benoe 
the sun is vortical at different parts of the year to all 
that pfirlinii of its surface lying between 83® 28' IT* 
and 23'' 2S' B. of tho enuator. Tho ecliptio is an 
imaginary circle, marking tiiu sun's vertical position aa 
regards tlio earth. It crosses tho equator obliquely at 
two points, termed tho equinoctial points, or nodes. 
The venial equinox happens on the 2lBt of Marshy 
the antumnal on the 2lBt of September. The summer 
and winter solstices aro when the sun is at the greateet 
distance from ;he equator, nr ou tho parallel of 23° 28^ 
N. or S. ; tbn former on 21st June, tho latter on 21st 
llncembcr. When the sun is vortical to tho oquotor 
(t.e., during the vernal and autumnal equinoxes), day 
and night aro of equal lengtli all over the world ; aiid 
half of the northern and half of the southern hsmU 


■phoros Imvu day and night at tho same time. During 
the summer solstico the days are longest and Uio 
nightH sborlest in the northern hemisphere, and within 
the arctic eircle it is continnal day ; while dniing the 
winter solstice the reverse of this is the case, ana the 
days aro longest and the nights shortest in the southern 
hemisphere. This remon, being thus subject to tha 
greatest amount of heat, is named tho torrid bouOjl 
and is bounded on the N. by a eircle termed the tropin 
of Cancer, and on tho 8, by another called thatro^ 
of Capricorn. From this inclination of the OavtVs 
axis It also happens that the whole region witlkin 28*28^' 
of either pole, or, in other words, above 08® Sfl* of M. 
or S. latitude, has, for a certain period of the year, non- 
tinnal day or continual night. Being least ooder the 
sun's influence, they are termed the If . and S. frigid ' 
zones, the former being bounded by the Aretlo, tlie,..fi 
latter by the Auturctio eircle. Between tha torrid 
and frigid sones lie the N. and 8. temperata sonas. 
The earth is surrounded on all tides, and aceompanied 
in all its movements, by an invisible and highly alastio 
fluid, termad its atnuMphere, which is densMt upon 
the enrfaee of the eavtb, dhninlsbhig mdnalty as it 
aieends till it entirely ccMas. (£a AmnaiaaM,) 
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This is tlis great suetalner of animal and vegetable 
life, tiie diffaser of lidit and heat, and the vehicle of 
Botind and smell. Whatever disturbs the equilibrium 
of the atmosphere causes a current of nir or wind. 
The principah cause of winds is solar heat. When a 
portion of the earth's surface is heated by the solar rays, 

' the column of air resting upon it expands, mid rises 
till it roaches a pare of the atmosphere of lower tern* 
peratnro than itself, when it becomes condensed. The 
air in the equatorial regions, being thus heated by the 
fliin*R rays, ascends, while the colder and denser air of 
the poles rushes in to supply Vs place. Were the 
earth motionless, ihoso curronts would blow due north 
and south ; but, on necount of its rotatory motion, 
they increase in velocity towards tlie equator, where 
; they become the N.E. ”»iud S.E. tradc-wuuK (.Sec 
I WiNltH.) The lend iiml sea breezes are eutised 
I by the titicqual heating of tlin land and sea, 

I toe land becoming niom heated daring the da3’, 
while at night it gives oil' u greater arnoiint of heat 
by radiation than the wen. 'J‘liey nro chiefly experi- 
enced in tropical sea - coasts. The clnnute of a 
country is determined by various eau<es; ns distnnec 
from the equator, altitiule, proximity to the sea, tK.c. 
{See Climati;.) The difVerent plieiiomona of rain, 
anow, ice, thniidcr, lightning, clouds, &e., come under 
Mbtv.oiiot.oot. The entire Hiipertleiea of the gloho is 
estimated at about 11M>1 inillioiiM of sqniive miles, of 
which the land ocoii|iie.s about .Tti millions unit the 
water I K* millions, or nearly three-fourths. The greater 
part of the land is toward.s the north pole, while the 
greatest extent of water is in the eonthern hemi- 
sphere. (S^e OCK-vw.) The waters of the ocean are 
hopt in constant motion by winds, tides, and currents. 
The lied of tho ocean, like the laud, has its lulls, 
mountains, valleys, and plains, and lias its inhabitiints 
peculiar to each di.itrict. It viis formerly helie\eil 
that all animal and vegetable lilo ceased below a com- 
paratively moderate deplli, on needuut of tho want of 
light and air, and tho increased pressure ; Init recent 
invflstjgtttioiis have shown thut aiiimsl life, in its It»wer, 
if not in its higher forms, erims at very great depths. 
Of tho depth of (be oeeaii littlo is known, except (hat 
it varie.s from a fciv feet up to several miles. To this 

J mrt of the science belongs also tho consideration of 
akes, rivers, and springs. Tho land on the surface of 
the globe w arranged in tho form of large compact 
masses termed eontinonts, or smiiller isolated portions 
uallod islands. It lies ehiollyiu the eastern hemisphere, 
«nd north of tho equator, there being in tlio eastern 
hominphero about 30,1X10,000 of nquaro miles, and in 
tho northern about 37,000, 0(ii\ There are only two 
largo masses of land to which the term continent can 
properly be applied, being (he eastern or oM continent, 
and tho western or new continent; the firmer eora- 
prisiiig Europe, Asia, and Africa; tho latter. North 
und South Aroorica. Au.stralia may more properly be 
BCgarded as the largest, of our islands than as a conti- 
nent. Tho surface of tho land is c\tromely irregular, 
eODiotimes elevated into niouiitains, sometimes de- 
pressed into valleys, and not unfrequently stretched 
out into plains, varying in extent and elevation. Ifills 
and mountains generally appear in chains or ranges, 
connected together by a continued base, and forming 
a line or belt. Several chains connected together by a 
common centre constitute a group, and several groups 
form a svstem. In general, tho ^eat minintain-chains 
■of the old World run ftrom W. to E. ; of the New, from 
N. to 8. Compared with the eiae of the earth, the 
> height of the loftiest mountain (29,000 feet) is miite 
. insifpiiflcant, beingonly about of the cartire radius. 

' Valleys are of difl'erent hinds, sometimes wide and 
open, sometimes deep and narrow, and sometimes 
basin-shaped, surrotmiled by an amphitheatre of bills 
or mountains. Table-lands or plateans are extensive 
tracts of country, whose general elevation is consider- 
ably above the level of the sea. Plains are extensive 
tracts of level country only dightly elevated above the 
eea-levcl. In different eoontries, and aooording to 
their nature or prnduotions, they are known u deserts, 
steppes, landes, prairies, savannahs, pampas, llanos. 
When we come to exathine the stmeture cv the earth 
itself, we find it not, as one at first sight is apt to ima- 
gine, a confused congeries of mineral matter without 
ADj order or partiouler arrangement ; bat tiiat a large 
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C >rtion of its solid materials is arranged in beds or 
yers, lying psrallel to each other, and varying in 
extent and thickness. Such beds are termed strata, 
and the science" which deals with them is OxotoaT. 
These strata are the formation of ages, and a number 
of them abound in fossiliferous remains of plants and 
animals, many of which are now extinct. The study 
of these belongs more particularly to PAX..ffiOVTOJ:.ooT. 
Earthquakes and volcanoes are among the great phy- 
sical agents still at work in producing change. The 
sarfauti of the earth is covered with vegetation, vary- 
ing in natnro and diameter, according to climate and 
locality. Some plants are very generally distributed 
over the globe, others occur only in parlieular coun- 
tries, and are sometimes coiiflned within very narrow 
limits. We oceiiflionally meet with what are called 
centres of plants, where the maxima of a genus or 
species occur, the numbers diiniiiisbing os we recede 
from these centres. Ucut is the great agent in the 
di.stribntion of plants, some requiring great heat to 
tiring them to peiTnetion, others iloiirislung best in cold 
eitiiiitinris. Some require a long vnnter for repose. 
Slid ctirne to maturity in a iew weeks of oontinnoiis 
warm weather; others succeed only where both 
seasons nro modenite. Moisture is nnoilier agent that 
exerts a powerful inttnonce in the dismiuition of plants, 
und one tibsuln^ necessary to vegetation. The Inxn- 
riuiice of trop> . vegetaiiun is in no iiniall degree 
owing to the gr .n quantity of moisture that prevails ; 
very dry regioiH being dolieient in vegetable products. 
The ehilracter uf tho soil regulates the distribution of 
plants, and light is also of the utmost importance to 
vegetation. The lotiil iiiiniber of species of plants is 
eHtimuted iit about 200,000, of A\hi(*n only about one- 
half are known and doscrilied. Various at tempts have 
heon miuie to arrange plants into '^ones or bolts, and as 
heat is the great agent in their distrihutinn, we natu- 
rally regard it as tho best guide, though it must 
necessarily bo imperrect from the other iigents that 
aro also at work. That most eniiinionlv adopted 
divides each hemisphere into eight zones; viz., (1) the 
equatorial, eharaetenzed hy (lie palm and banana, 
and extending to ID^’on both sides of the equator; 
(2) tho tropical, or region of the tree fern nml fig-tree, 
from lat. 35® to the tropics ; (3) tho snb-tropica), 
or region of myrtles and laurels,' from the tropics to 
lat. 3t-* ; (4) the wamior temperate, or region of ever- 
green trees, from lat. 34’ to 45“ ; (5) the colder tem- 
perate, or r.one of European trees, from lat. 45“ to fib® : 
(fl) tho sub-arctic, or region of the pine, fir-tree, and 
willow, from bit, 6b® to the polar circle ; (7) the arcUct 
or region of rhododendrons, from the polar circle to 
lat. 72’; and (8) the polar, or region of alpine plante, 
borond lat. 72®. The varieties of vegetation are simi- 
Uriy marked ns we ascend from tho plain to the top of 
a mountain. Toiimefort was particularly struck with 
this in ascending Mount Ararat : at the base was the 
flora of western Asia; as he ascended higher, he reached 
that of tho countries ou the north of the Mediterra- 
nean ; then that of northern Europe ; and on reaohing 
the summit, he found the plants of Lapland. Animals 
aro distrihuted over the glolie on principles similar to 
those which regulate the distribution or plants. Cer- 
tain species of animals are peculiar to certain distriota, 
and some are much moro widely distributed than 
others; they are, however, not so confined as plants* 
having the power of locomotion, and having to seek 
their food. Some animals, though pretty generally 
diffused, yet attain their neatest aevelopnient in cer- 
tain regions. Animal life, like vegetable, is more abun* 
dant in tropiosl regions, and decreases gradually to- 
wards the poles. Heat, light, and moisture, each play 
an important part in determining the distribution of 
animals. Man also greatly modifies the distribution of 
animals by extirpating or driving away the larger and 
more noxious species, and collecting around him those 
that may be serviceable either for food or labour. By 
his agrioultural operations he removes the food of some, 
and thus destroys or banishes them ; while he provides 
the natural Miment of others, and thus oollocts them 
around him. 6uoh are some of the eauaee tliat regu- 
late the distribution of plants; but there are various 
others, lets known end leas understood. Tho total 
number of existing apeoiiea of anixnala has been esti* 
meted es foUowi ; vix. 
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f Munmirera, or those that sackle 

Av^roa-.-.-.rvz 

Heptilea and Amphibia 1,500 

Pisces, or Fishes 8,000 

Annulosa, C Tnsecta 650,000 

6')l!,50l>. < Vermes, or Worms 2,6<X) 

?Radiata, or Starfish 1,000 

Mollusca, 3 Polypi, or Corals 1,600 

7,500. jMolIusca — naked, ODO ; i^ith 

shells. 1,400 6,000 


677,600 

Man is the only species of animal that can exist in any 
latitude, and under any circumstances, where the 
higher forms ot life can be maintained, iio is to be 
found at home both in equatorial and polar regions; 
ou the burning soil of Africa and the eternul snows or 
Greenland ; in the midst of the civilization of tempe- 
rate countries, or roaming in the trackless paths of the 
forest or desert, lly reason of his superior wisduni, he 
IS able to suit liimself to the eireunislauces of each 
particular case, and guard against the colds of winter 
us well us provide against the dangers of excessive heat. 

1 here are various races of man, ns nil) be seen trom 
the article Kthkologt. Their numbers are \artously 
given ; aud, ns may reaildv be supposed, there is no 
meaus of arriving at anytliing like certainty on the 
subjeet. The following are a tew of the estimates by 
persons who may be regarded as best able to form au 
opinion : — MaJto Drnn (iSJd), ; Graberg 

(5«tJ,00i),tKH) ; Biilbi (IMIM), 7oi,ih)0,(H)0; Uassei 
< 1824). li;)S,0iK).0(M); Stem 872,()0<>.4)(K) ; Jlernou- 

ilU (1840). 70-4, 000,000; Borghaus (1S42) 1 ,272,0iK).000 ; 
Ifalbi (1843), 730,000,000 ; Cannabich (1847) ; 1,0B5, 
(100,000; Homervillo (1851), H(K\00O,0o0; Boon (1855), 
»iA,000,0)X); Kolb (1857), 070,(K 10,000 ; Von Kloden 
(1850), l,3fl0,0(Xl,000, of whieh lie attributes 27;i,0<hMKN> 
for Europe, 777,<K)ii,ii00 for Asia, 25n,(K)0,000 (or Africa, 
68,tXK),(M)0 for Aiueriea, and 4,000 ,ihm) for AiislraliH.-— 
Jtfif. The J^hyttcal Geaffraphtfa of Traill, HomervtISe, 
and lIcrMchel ; G. A. Vo'u Klodeu’s Jlandbuck 
ginehen Geographic, Berlin, 1860. 

PAYHiciAir, pAic-ciirA'-Jii (Gr. phuiikoe, from phu*it, 
nature), originally denoted a natural philosopher, one 
who investigated the laws and operations of nature; 
but it is now applied exclusively to tiioso who practise 
the art of healing, called in Greek mtroi, and in Latin 
medid. Among all rudo naliuna, tho healing art is 
practised by the priests, as was tho case among the 
early Egyptians and Greeks. Among the latter, how- 
ever, mcaieine soon rose to tho rank of a diHiinet 
■cionoe, audits practitioners were highly honoured and 
well remunerated. There are still oxlaiitsoverHl meduis 
Btruok by the people of Smvriia in honour ul dillereut 
persona belonging to the medical profession ; and it 
seems to have bcfii not uncommon for states to main- 
tain physicians, who were paid at the public coat. A 
lavr is said to have existed among the LncriaiiN to the 
effeot that if any one should, during illness, drink wine 
ooutrary to the orders of his physician, he should be 

S ut to death, even though he should recover, fur hia 
isobedience. In the curlier days ot Rome, medicine, 
like all (he liberal arts, was despised and its practice 
confined to slaves aud persons of inferior station, and 
it was only after the Greek arts and letters were 
oultivated at Rome, that physicians obtained a more 
honourable standing. Julius Cmsar bestowed the 
rights of Roman citizenship on foreign physicians prac- 
tising at Rome ; aud Augustus, on recovering from a 
dangerous illness, made his physician au eqveo. The 
Roman armies, during the empire, were attended by 
regular surgeons, and many of the stamps with which 
they sealed their preparations have been found in 
England and on the continent. Of the previous edu- 
cation necessary to qualify a physician to exercise his 
profession, in early times nothing is known. It was 
probably under the Christian emperors that physicians 
were first rcQuired to undergoan examination by com- 
petent persons before they were permitted to practise. 
The archiatri, or chiefs of the physicians, were 
authorized to examine all those that were desirons of 
practising, and to license them if competent j and if | 
BBT practised without being so RoewM. they were 
' 1880 


heavily fined. The title of arohiater ie said to hnva 
been first borne by Andromachus the elder, the pliyel- 
ciau of Kero, and was probably at first a mere title of 
honour ; but afterwards, the archiatri ottpie to acquire 
a oortaiii degree of saperintendence over the medical 
profession. There wore two kinds of^urchialrh'—thoea 
that were attached to (he boiiseliold of the emperor, 
and those that wore established id tho different clUes. 
where lliev were charged with the care of the publiw 
health. The latter wore exempted Irom taxation, and 
were, hesitles, rumuneratoil by the qities for gratui- 
tous attendance upoif the poor, and authorixod to taka 
fees from the rich. Under the Christian emperors, 
abiiut A.j). 400, we first find mention of a class resem- 
bling our apothecaries, pliysioiaus previously either 
preparingtheir medicaments thcnisehcs, or having them 
prepared by their pupils or sen ants. In the general 
barbarism w'hich followed the fail of tho Roman 
enipiro, medieine, us a science, was eoiupletcly lost, and 
the row aids ot those who practised it must have de- 
pended upon their own good fortune and the rank of 
their patients, liiteninl medicine cniiio to be prac- 
tised excliiHuely by (he elergv ; and as they wore for- 
bidden to shed blood, operative surgery fell into tho 
liatuls of an inferior elaiH, — the biirber-surgcons. 
Uuriiig the Middle Ages, indeed, the general practice 
of aurgerv wu^ reduced to the lowest ebb. Among the 
I Arabs, however, medicine was pruolised to some 
ftxtiMit, and its prolessors were held in high esteem. 
The degree of llnchelor of Physic was known at Ox- 
ford souii after (he Oonqnest, and in tho 14th century 
the degree of Doctor of Medieine was not uneommoo. 

In J 422, the universities proposed that jiarlisment 
should onaet that no one should practise niedicine 
unles.s he had studied at one of tho universities, ami 
wiiH at least a Baelielor of IMiysic ; but it is doubtftil 
whether it ever became law. In the 3rd year of 
Henry VJIl. (1611), an act was passed ^Turthoap* 
pointing of physicians and snrgeous,*’ in which, after 
rccKing the inconveniences and grievous hurt, damage, 
unddestruetioD of uiiinv ol the king's liege people, for- 
asmiu'li as common itrlineers, — as smiths and weavers, 
untl women, boldly take upon (hem groat cures, in 
which they partly iimo sorcery and witchoraft, it la 
enacted tlnit no person within the city of London, 
tior within seven miles of the same, shall taka upon 
him to exeriMsu or occupy, as a physioiun, except hw 
)>e first examined, approved, and admitted by tlio 
bishop of London or )iy the uean of St. Paul's for the 
time being, calling to him or Ihcm four doctors of phy- 
sic* or b»*yonil these limits without license from the 
bishop of the diricese, or Ins vicar-geueral. similarly 
ussmted. It iurllier ]>rnvi(jed that neither this act nor 
anything therein contained be prejudicial to the uni- 
veraities of Osfvrd and Cambridge, or either of them, 
or tt> any privileges granted to Ibeiii. In 1522 another 
act was passed, by which the examination of physioians 
was taken Irom the por*>on9 appointed for that purpose 
by il.e torroer statutn and reposed in the newly-ounsti- 
tnted College of Physicians (itee PiiysiciAas, CoXitxax 
of), and siiicn that time the legislature has seldom 
interfered on the subject. The universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, Ediuhurgb, Ac. (see these articlos), 
possess the right of conferring degrees in medicine; 
and by 17 k 18 Viot. c. 114, bachelors and doctors of 
medicine of the University of X^ondon can, by virtue 
of their degree, without any ftirtber examination or 
license, practise pbysio as fully in all rejects as may 
be done by any bachelor or doctor of medioloe of 
either of Uie universities of Oxford or Cambridge. Pro* 
Tided, however, that the privileges thareby conferred 
shidl not be oonslrued so as to extend to toe praeiteo 
of surgery, pharmsey. or midwifeir. In 1858, 'a new 
medical act was passed for consolidating the sariooa 
medical corporations of the United Kingdom, and ea-^ 
abhng persons requiring mediesl aid u> dlsfeingiifdi 
qualified from unqualified practitioners. The general^! 
council consists of one person ebosen firom time ta 
time by the various universities, the Royal CollegiMl^ 
PbvBiciaDS and Sargeuns of Loudon, Kdinburgb/Bad 
Dublin, Ac,, and six persons, nominated by the queeti 
in oouneil, four for England, one for Scotland, mm one 
for Ireland ; and a president to be elected the gene- 
ral ooDBoil. The eonucil appoints a registrar, who acts 
ae secretary sad treaiurer. Branch eonneUs tre also 
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appointed for Scotland and Iroland, who bare each a 
Tef;i«trar and other ofQcera and clerk*. The datj of the 
registrar i* to keep a oorreet re(n*ter of all peraon* 
boldine or oQiiseRsea of one or more of the qualifica- 
tion* descriued in the act, and every peraoti poueased 
of one oamoro ofauoh qualifloationa is entitled to have 
hla name entered upon the regiator, on payment of a 
fee not exceeding two poonda. The aeveral college* 
and hodiea in the United ICingdom whose graduate*, 
member*, or licentiates are entitled to be rogiatered. 
arc required from time to time to fumiah the general 
council with auch information as th the course* of at udy, 
examinations, &a., required to be gone ihrougb by can- 
didate* ; and if it alialJ appear to aaid council that auch 
course of study or examinatioiiB aro dofectivo or insuf- 
fioient, it ahnll be lawful to represent the same to her 
mojeaty's privy council t and it shall be lawful for the 
privy ooiincil, ifit should aco fit, to order that any qua- 
lifloation granted by said college or body shall not 
confer right tf» regiatration. A cfirrect register of the 
nailina and addresses of qualified pnictitioncra to be 
published annually. Kvery person registered under 
this act is entitled to practise modicino and surgery, or 
medicine or surgery, as tlin case may bo, according to 
hi* qiiulillcation or qiialillcations, in any part of her 
majesty's dominions, and to demand and recover in 
any court of law, with full costs of suit, vcusonable 
charges for proles^ioual aid, advice, and visits, and the 
cost of any inodicincB, or other medical or surgical 
appliances, rendered or supplied by him to ins patients ; 
but it shall be lawful for any college of plivsiciatm to 
pass a by-law to the effect tliat none of their fellows 
'or nieinbera ahull be entitled to siio in manner uiore- 
aaid in any court of law. ^ono but registered persona 
can rooover charges in any court of law ; nor ran any 
unregistered person hold any publiu appointment us 
modioul oificer. No certifleato required by any act 
from a medical pnictiliouer shall be valid unless suidi 
person bo registered under this iw’t. The general coun- 
cil shall also cause to be piibludiod a general pharnm- 
copnena, containing a list of medieines and compounds, 
and the niaiiuor of preparing them, together with the 
true weights and measures by which they are to be pre- 
pared uiid mixed, with such other matti^rs aud things.as 
the general oonncil shall see fit. 

Phxsioiatts, Roval ColIiKGB of.— In the tenth 
year of lienry Till., a royal eliarler was gruuted lor 
oroelifig a eorporation of physicians in Lundori, which 
was conUrnied by It & 16 Henry Till. c. 6. In virtue 
of such act and charter, n Yierpetual college of phvsi- 
oians was established, with a constitution of eight 
fUotit, to be renewed as need should require, of whom 
one was to be annually elected president ; and it was 
ordained that this college aliould choose four physi- 
cians auniiully, to superintend all others within London 
aiid seven niiloa thereof, ** ss also their medicines aud 
receipts,” so that such os olleiided should be punished 
with fines, imprisonment, or other meaus; and that 
no person should bo at liberty to practise within that 
oirde, except by the license of the college, under the 
penalty of £5 per month * also all persons were for- 
bidden to practise even beyond that circle unless they 
should liave been first examined and approi cd by the 
president and three eleots, or should bo graduates ol 
Oxford or Cambridge. The statute 33 Henry Till, 
provides that the president, commons, and fellows, 
TCtttlv, and at aaoli time as they tluuk fit, elect and 
choose four persons of the best-learned, wisest, and 
most discreet, to search and examine apothecaries' 
wares, &c. Sabsequent charters and acU of parU.i- 
ment extended and confirmed tlio privileges of this 
b<idv. Tlio constitnted officers of the college are tlie 
eight electa, one of whom is president, and the four 
censors or 'governors. The duties of the elects are 
very slight , being chiefly confined to filling up vacan- 
cies iu their own number and electing one of them- 
selves to be president. The extminers iia membership 
are tbo president and censors. The government of 
the corporation is vested in the president and follows 
only, and the members of the coUege are alone eligible 
to the fellowship. The examination for memberiibip 
takes place four times a year. All persons who have 
been o^imitted as lioentiotea, or extra-licentiates of 
the college, are entitled to be admitted members of the 
«oUege, provided they Karo obeyed the by-laws, and 
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do accept such membership according to the hj#laws. 
Every candidate for memoership is required to be at 
least twenty-five years of age, to here bean engaged 
during five years in the study of medicine at some 
reengnisod college or school, and to produce satisfac- 
tory evidence of naving studied the nooessary broDohee. 
Be is required to give fourteen days* notice to the 
registrar of his intention to present himself for exami- 
nation, accompanied with the certificates and testimo- 
nials required by tbo by-laws. No candidate can be 
admitted to examination who is engaged in trade, or 
dispenses luodicine, or is under engagement with any 
chomist for the supply of medicine, Ac., nor who uses 
for the sake of gain any remedy which he keeps secret. 
The examinations are both vivd coee and written. 
Every candidate approved by the censors' board is 
proposed at the next general meeting of fellows, and 
adniitfed by voice of the majority, tne voting being 
bv ballot. The fee for membership is £31, 10*. 
A1 embers have the nse of the library and mnseom, 
subject to rortain rognlations, and are admitted to all 
(be lectures. Every candidate for the college license 
is required to bo of twenty-one years of ago, of moral 
character, and produce certificates of having studied 
niediriiio for foi'** years at some recognized medical 
school, and to h passed a preliminary examination 
iu general oduc : ^n. The examination extends over 

tho vunnus bra' dies of a medical education, and the 
IW* (or license is £15. 1.*!*. There is also a class of extra- 
liecniiatea, who nru examined by the college, and 
entillcil to practise throughout England and Wales. 
They were held (o havo no right to ]>ractise their pro- 
fe<ision withiu seven miles of London; but by the 
passing of the Medical Act of 18oS, they enjoy the 
right iu that respect as the other licentiates. 
That net has considerably modified the position and 
character of the college, by giving the right to practise, 
m’cording to their quidifications, to all practitioners 
rcgisteml under the act ; thus abolishing the exclusive 
pnvi]»*gcs of this institution. The new Medical Act 
declares (hat it shall bo lawful for her majestr to /*rant 
! to the corporation of tho lld^al College of Physicians 
a new charter, aud roakp such alterations in the con- 
stitution as may seem expedient; and it shall be lawful 
for said eorporation to accept such charter uuder their 
common seal, and such acceptance shall operate as a 
surrender of all charters heretofore granted to said 
corporation, except the charter granted by Henry Vlll.g 
.4ft. Act 21 & 22 Viet. 0 . 90 (I860), further declares 
that such new charter should not in any wav afl’eot or 
alter the rights, powers, authorities, qualiflcatiqnsy 
Iibcrlic*, exemptions, immunities, duties, and obliga- 
tions panted, conferred, imposed, oontinuod, or pre- 
served, ti. said corporation. Lands, and other real and 
personal property, are to lie continued to the coUege; 
i but it bus not yet applied for its new charter. — ^Bef, 
Ci/clopa.'dia ; London and Prooincial Medical 
I Ihredory. 

Physics, }Mz'-sik» (Gr. p AFStTon, natural, fr. pAiwi*, 

I nature). — In its most general Bigiiitication, this term is 
! applied to tho science of nature ; but in a more 
! restricted sense it signifies (hose sciences which treat 
I of Multer. By this means it stands apart from the 
I nicnUl sciences on tbo one hand, and from matbema- 
tiea, or tlie science of quantity, on tho other. In this 
country the term physics thus becomes synonymous 
with Naiural PhiloBophy. But, according to Augnste 
Comte, iu his “Cours do Philosophie positive," phyaiot 
have for tlioir object the discovery of the generailawsof 
i the inorganic world. ** In physics," he remarks, ^ ** we 
study the laws which govern tlie general properties of 
I bodies ordinarily viewed in their mass, and constantlj 
I placed iu circumstances capable of maintaining intact 
! the composition of their molecules, and most fre- 
quently even their state of aggregation." Physics, 
however, considered as natural philosophy, deals with 
matter in its integrant forms, and point* out those 
properties which belong to matter universally, and 
those laws the oiieration of which is understood when 
we make use of tho term matter. The w)iole science 
may be divided into two great beads,— abstract physioa 
ana concrete physics. The former treats of mechamcal 
philosophy, includiog under it mechanics, hydrostatics, 
and^ hydraulics, together with chemical philosophy, 
optics, electricity, and xnsgaetism. The letter oosw 
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priMi dflsoriptire nod philofophieal natural hiitory. 
l^yaioloKJi geology, ana phyaieal aatronomy, tof^lhar 
-with oonorote chfimiatry, both analytical and explana- 
tory. It alao includea aoology, botany, doaoiiptlve 
astronomy, meteorology, mineralogy, and physical 
geography. £ach of these dirisions of physical soience 
will be found explained in their respective places. 
iNatural philosopbers are not agreed with re^rd to 
the theoiy of matter. One set affirms that all bodies 
are composed of continuous matter, the different states 
of which are owing to the contending action of two 
opposite powers,— attraction and repulsion ; another 
eet maintains that matter is coniposM of minute par- 
ticles or atoms of unchangoable lorm ; and that these 
primitive forms produce modifications of the natural 
TOwers. In the earliest periods, the Egyptians, tho 
Chaldeans, and the PhoDiiioians, were celebrated for their 
knowledge of mechanical, chemical, astronomical, and 
physical science. As a rule, however, the ancients were 
wholly unacquainted with any science of natural in- 
vestigation that was baaed upon experience; hence, 
their pbilosophiciil speculations upon the world in 
genertu, and upon the rise and origin of all material 
objects, are nothing but confused ooiijectures, and 
possessed of littlo viilue. Among the Greeks, Thales, 
the founder of the Ionic sehool, was the first who 
eeparated natural iihilosophy from mythology; but 
tliw later Greek philosophers retarded the progress of 
science by indulging lu uietaphy^ieiil speculations. 
This 18 apparent in the works of i^lato and Aristotle, 
though the writings of the latter are not so faulty in 
this resjtuot as those of the forniei*. The works of 
Theophrastus, Hippocrates, and Aristotle show that 
the Greeks, uoiwiLhhtandiug their nietaphyaieal bent 
of mind, did not neglect ohservaiiou. Th'o {kh'iu oi 
Lucretius, **I)e Eerum Natura," tho “Quaestioncs 
Ifaturoles'* of Bcneca, and (ho “ JTistoria Naturabs" 
of Pliny, are the most celehratod works on physical 
scieuce among the Komans. In the Middle Age's, the 
natural scicnees remained in darkness, partly liecaiise 
the human mind was directed in other ehanneh, and 
partly because Hie Aristotelian philosophy was held in 
such high esteem, tliat all inquiries and progress were 
alike checked. Galileo was the first to enter the uatli 
of practical experiment, and Ihieoii shoaed that there 
was no other road that would lead to a knowledge of 
the laws of nature. Huring the period of the dark 
ages, natural scienco was not entirely neglected by the 
Arabs. After the discovery of tho laws of the full of 1 
heavy bodies, and of the pendulum by Galileo, the 
barometer was invented by Torricelli; Kepler ex- 
plained the laws of the roolions of tho filancts, and 
laid tho foiindul ion of optics; and Guericke invented 
the air-pump. Wtiile Deseartes was trying to demo- 
lish tho physics of (he schools, natural scienco was 
being successfully studiod by Royle and Hooke in 
England; by Borolli and Grimaldi in Italy; and by 
Pascal, Manotte, and Picard ni France. At the eanie 
period were founded tlio Koyai Society in London, the 
Academy of HnunccB in Paris, and the Arcademm del 
Cimento in Fiorenre. These institutions materially 
advanced the progress of physical science. Lastly 
appeared Sir Isaac Newton, tho founder of modern 
naturid philosophy. Since that time, physics have 
advanced rapidly and brilliantly. In quick succession 
came the improvements in the thermometer, tho dis- 
covery of tho gases, and the discoveries in electricity 
and galvanism, Lavoisier’s substitution of oiygen for 
the plUoguton of Stahl, the reduction of thu* alkalies 
and eariiis, tho discovery of chlorine and iodiue, the 
polarization of light, Ac . ; each of which subjects are 
treated of separately in other parts of this work. The 
great increase of institutions and societies established 
for the purpose of promoting the prosocntion of sci- 
ODce and the diffusion of philosopnical information, 
ffaring the last and present centuries, has been a sinking 
feature, equally demonstrative of a taste for the ex- 
tended diffusion of natural science, and efUt'acious 
towards its* farther progress. — Playfair’ i Di§ter- 
iaiioH Off tha Progrest of MaiktmaUeal a%A Pkynical 
JSehnee tinee the lUvxzal qf Letterg, in the Fnegelo- 
pmdia Sntanniea ; Herschel’s Freliminarp IHgeoune 
on tho Study qf Natural PhUotophy ; Johann Mueller's 
PlrineipUg' of Phynct and Mrteorclogyi and Btdefi 
PowelTs Bktory of Natural Philciojd^, 
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PirrsTOOKOinr, pAi«-e-o«^-o>me (Gr. pJkuHoffnomania, 
fVompAtts«s,.Datare, andpnoiaoa, a rule or measure)* 
is the art of determining the inward charaoter of an 
individual from his conntenanoe. That the mental 
oliarauter of an individual tends to stamp itself upon 
the oountouance there can be little doubt ; though it 
is very difficult, or perhaps impossible, to lay dowu 
any fixed rules anon the subject. In the ordinary 
biisiucsB of life, all men are more or less inllnenoed by 
the belief that the charaoter and disposition of a person 
may, in some measuiEe, be judged of by his pnysioal 
appearance, and more pariioolurly by 'his features; 
and none have more oonUdence in this way of jadg> 
ing than those who have most frequent occasion to act 
upon it. Young children arc also striking physiogno- 
mists, and it is very remarkable how very early Uiay 
manifest likings and dislikinn to individuals, judging 
intuitively, as they must do, from their appearance ana 
manner. Certain feelings and passions of tho mind 
mariifost themselves by certain expressions of tho face; 
and as these come to bo frequently indulged in, they 
eome to give a permaiiont cast to tho conntenauoe. 
Whore these passions are of a bad or gross nature, 
most people endeavour to conocal ibom ; aud hence 
the dilllrulty of laying down rules that will apply to 
every case. Sumo persons, too, may receive a peculiar 
expression of counlcnaueo from their parents, or they 
may um'onscioualy uc(|uiro it from the imitation of 
others ; all of which causes tend to interfere with all 
attempts to raise physiognomy to the rank of a science, 
“ Every one,'* atiys Adilison, “ naturally forms to him- 
self the character or fortune of a stranger from the 
featurcB and Imeiiments of lus fooo. We are no sooner 
presented to any ono wo never saw liefore, hut we ore 
iiiimcdiately struck with tho idea of a proud, a re- 
served, an lifluble, or a good-natured man, and upon 
our first going into a company of strangers onr benevo- 
lence or R version, iiwu or contempt, rise naturally to- 
wards several parlu'ular persona before wo have heard 
them ppiMk a single word, or so ninoh as know who 
they are." ** With subniiHsiun, I think we may be 
better known by our hioks than by our words, and that 
a inuii's spi^oeh is much more easily disguised than his 
rountcnarice." The great writer on this subject is 
Lavater, to whoso cMinoim and interesting work wo 
would refer those who wish for fiurthor information on 
thiB subject. 

Furbioi.onT, phiz-r-oV-o-je fGr. phutitt nature, and 
discourse), is ljl,cruily Mio doctrine or soienoe 
of uutiiro, coniytrchciidiiig a knowledge of all tho phy- 
sical Rud.riaturiil sciences; ami this was tho meaning 
which it ntigiDolly bore. But as these, in course oi 
time, came to ho more fiarlionlarly studied, they re- 
ceived diatiuct names, as natural philosophy, chemnitry, 
aslronomy, zoo.egv, geology, &c. To the soience which 
treats of the functions of living; beings the term physi- 
ology Is still applied, though its meaning is becoming 
more and more restricted as its various branches be- 
come better defined. It is dividud into animal, or oom- 
paraiivo physiology^ which treats of animals, and hu- 
man physiology, winch deals with man. By fihyslology, 
as at present used, is generally understood a knowteifgo 
of vital actions in a state of health, as distinguished 
from pathology, which is a knowledge of the same func- 
tions when diseased. It is, indeed, impossible to lay 
dowu exactly tho boundaries which separate healtEk 
from disease ; for we even find that what is health to 
one man may be disease to another ; yet the general 
features are sufficiently marked. Physiology, then, is 
generally considered to embrace a description of the 
various vital functions of the parts composing the 
human body, as well as the more intimate structure of 
the parts themselves ; the relstions of these parts to 
each other being referred to descriptive anatomy, and 
their chemical composition to animal cbemiatrj. The 
modern soienoe of histology deals with the elementary 
textures of the human body and their several fattotlons, 
and is the recognised besis of ^yaiologioal knowledge. 
The ultimate or elementary tiasnes are arrenged ae— (1 j 
molseole-tuffuee, (2) oeU-Usaoes, (3) flbre-tissneC, And 
(4) tube-tissues. Madecnles are minute bodies, pre- 
senting to the microsGopo the appearance of ndnuto 
dots or pmnts. AJl fiatda ont of which the higher tieanee 
are formed ere rich in moleeoles. When we examine 
Hfing lUnctiirM anderfaigh magnifying poweni* jiiime* 
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roui ti8«ueai, bot espooiallj the fluids, are teen to'eon- 
taiu ntiiltitudes of minute Tesiolee or shut sum. termed 
which vary weatly in ibapo, size, and xunotion, 
end arc diatisi;uitfhed into permanent cells and celli of 
transition. Cells undergo a Toriety of ohangos ; some* 
times they gradually dissolve and perish, or the cell* 
wall bursts and liberates its fluid oontonts ; and they 
unite in various ways to form complex tissues. A flbre 
in a solid elongated body like a thread, varying in 
thickness from Yslgif to of an inch. The func* 
tions of tbe fibrous tissues are manifold ; the must im- 
portant, however, is that of contractility. The tubular 
tissues are distingiiishcd from fibres by being composed 
of distinct walls, with contents, as in tlie ucrve-tubcs, 
and the bluod-tuben or capillaries. These are the 
four great elomen bury tissues of living beings, on which 
depend the vital eudowinonts of growth, cuntraetiiity, 
and sensibility. Organized beings present us with only 
twenty of the sixty^two elementary sulislaiices known 
in chemistry ; and of those the prinoipnl are oxygon, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, the others being found 
only Ml small quantities and in particular tissues. The 
chemir'ttl prinoiples that are to be found nioro or less 
assiKiatud tugeiber in evory textiiro and flnid of living 
beiiigH, some prevailing iii one, others in unother, are 
fl) the albuminous, (2) the latiy, (3) the pigmentary, 
(4) tbe mineral principles. The albuininutis prin- 
ciples consist of albumen, fibriue, and cnseine. Fatty 
matter consists of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen lit 
various proportions. The pigmentary priiuMplca give 
colour to the various textures, and are e\iitniitly allied 
to oily const iinciits of living beings. Ot mineral prin- 
ciples the most important are ourboiiate and phoMphate 
of lime. The various futiclions of the more complex 
organs of the human body are distmguiNlied ns tiuino 
of nutrition, innervation, and reproduction. The 
function of nutrition constsis of live stages, — (1) the 
introduction into (ho stomach and iutcHtiiiul canal 
of appropriate aiiuient ; (2) the formation there- 
fVom of a nutritive principle, the Idood ; (;1) the 
transFonnatiou of the nutrUivo qualiliva of the blood 
into the tissues; (1) the reubsorptiun of the trans- 
formed tissues into the blood ; (a) the excretion of the 
various clTetc mutters from Ibo body. The subject of 
appropriate alimentary ninlters is treated under tbe 
head of Food and Dhikk. The digealive processes, 
— including nmatioation, or the chewing of the food; 
insalivutioD, tl^e mixing it with saliva ; dogliititioii, or 
tlui swallowing of it ; chvmitiuution, or the actum 
of the Btoniocn ; chyliiicalion, or the actuj^ of the 
intestines; and the absorption of the chyle, —arc 
treated of under the head of Diobstiox. The chyle 
in the intcitincs is taken up by tbn luuteals, and by 
them conveyed to tbe mesenteric glands, where it is 
supposed to undergo some change. From thence it 
makes its way to right side of the aorta, in the 
lumbar region, where it is finally discharged into an 
elongated pouch, called the reccptaculum ehyli. From 
this pouch the thoracic duct conveys the chyle up- 
wards to the left side of the neck, whore it is poured 
into the left subclavian vein, at its junction with the 
intemsl jugular ; -and, being thus mixed mll\ venous 
blood, is carried to the lungs, and there converted into 
arterial him. The circulation » carried on by means 
of tlie heart, arteries, veins, aud capillaries. The 
blood is propelled by tbe heart through the arteries to 
all parts of tlio body ; and flrom the extremitica of the 
arteries it is taken by the capillaries to tbe extremities 
of the veins, by means of which it is again oonvi^od 
to the heart. [Sw CntcvLAtiov.) The impure blood 
retomed by tbe veins to the heart is by it propelled 
into the lungs, where it is purified by being exposed to 
the action of the air, and again courted to the heart 
for circulation through the body. The lungs are so 
eonstructed as to expose a large surface, covered with 
capillary bloodvessels, to the action of the atmosphere. 
(5r<* UssriaATiox.) We thus see how nutritive mat- 
ter is converted into blood, and how the blood eircu- 
lates through all parts of the body. It is from the 
blood that all the different tisaues denve their nouriah- 
meiit, each poMcsoing a vital proper^ of attraotum 
and Bfllcetioii. whoroby the necessary materials are 
Afnwu through the delicate mmnbrouous walls of tbe 
cwpiUaries, and convened into tissnes. Heaee asu^ 
meat supply >f aatritious blood is aecssiOfy toheolthi 
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depending, os it does, upon the various prooiiseB of 
digestion, circulation, Tespiration, &e.; end also a 
healthy state of tbe parts to be nourished, so sn to be 
able to attract and select the proper materials. A 
healthy state of the nervous system is also necessaxy, 
for ou this, too, the various fanctions of the body ue- 
pend. While the blood is constantly supplying matter 
to build up the various tissues, it is also at the same 
time receiving from these tissues the matter which bos 
ftillllled its appointed functions. The new xnaterial 
takes exai'tly the place of the old, so that the general 
configuration of the body is preserved. The blood is 
thus H wonderfully complex Uiiid, mwle up partly of 
organic materials derived from the alimentary can^, 
and partly of organic materials derived from tho tis- 
sues. (See Blood.) The latter arc carried to various 
excretory organs, where tlioy are separated and dis- 
charged; U.H by the intestmeH, kidneys, slcin, lungs, 
and liver. The function of iiinervatiou is dependent 
on tho hraiu, spinal cord, and nerves. (&W Basxv, 
Nervous Histbat, Skmal Cobd.) The third and last 
of these functious is that of reproduction, a subject of 
much intere.Ht, but comparatively little understood. 
It is said that tbe human toDtus pusses through various 
stages of growth resemhliug in turn tho ditterent 
interior heings ot c animal soalc ; ac first a zmiphyte, 
thou a luoUuak, l U a worm, a fish, a reptile ; aiul 
so on. Some, however, regard this theory as being 
more fanciful than real, and founded merely upon 
loose analogies. — Kef. £ar]fclopadia Jiritamnea : Car- 
penter's Jlumun Phyaiolotfi/. 

J'jivsosTiCMA, (Qr.pkuea, a bladder, 

and a stigma), in But., a gen. of the nat. 

; ord. Leifittuinofif. Tlio species P. neminoaurn produces 
I the Calahur ordeal- bean, so called from being used 
as a poisonous ordeal, to determine tbe guilt or 
; innocoticc of accused persons. Taken internally, tho 
I beaus, unless rejected by vomiting, produce fatal 
paralysis. It has recently been asuertamed that the 
extract of the bean possesses a most extraordinary 
power over the ins, ouusiug contraction of the pupil 
to such an extent that tbe aperture becomes com- 
pletely obliterated. Its eft’cct is, therefore, exactly 
contrary to that produced by belladonna. It will 
doulitless prove a valuable agent for tho treatment of 
some di-soHses of the ere. 

VuyTKLEriiAS, fi-fel'-e-fat, iu But., a gen. of palms. 
The hard ulbunion of the seed of P. taacroeurpa con- 
stitutes the vegetable ivory of commerce ; it is exten- 
sively used by turners. The fruit which oontaioi tbe 
seed presents some resemblance to a negro's head. It 
is so named from two Greek words,— pAttfon, a plant,, 
and elephae, elephant, because it aflbrds a mdk which 
hardens into a substance like ivory. 

Fuytockbkx, JV-to-kreen, in Dot., a gen. of tho 
nat. ord. Artoeurpaeeie. The species are termed water- 
vincs, on account of the large quantity of vratery 
juice they ^ield when wounded. By many botaniste 
this genus IS considered to coustitute a distinct nat. 
ord. called PhytoerenacetB. The plants are climbing 
i shrubs, natives of the West Indies, with dichlamy- 
denuB unisexual flowers, aud seeds with a large qoan- 
titv of albumen. 

i’HYTOLACCACBX, Jf-io-ltlhkui’-ee-e (Gr. pkuiom, • 
plant, and Uikhut gum-lao), in Bot„ the Phptolaeea 
I fara., a nat. ord. of Dwoiyledonee, sub-claaa Afo- 
I nochfumyJeat. Herbs or uiider-sbrubs. Leaves al- 
ternate, entire, exatipulate. Flowers perfect, raoe- 
I niose. Calyx 4— 5-partod. Stamens nearly or quite 
hyjiogynous, either equal in Dumber to the divisions of 
t6e calyx, and alternate with tbrin, or more nutnerous; 
anthers 2-celled. Ovary superior, composed of twooir 
more carpels ; styles aud stigmas distinct and equal in 
number to tho carpels. Fruit dry or auoculent, each 
oarpel of which it is composed containing I ascendinff 
seea; embryo curved round mealy albumen, with 
radicle next the hilum. The plants of this order are 
natives principally of America, India, and Africa.* The 
most noteworthy of them it Pkjfiolaeea deesndrOf com* 
monly called poke, or pocan, in North America. Ice 
roots are emetic and purgative. Its ripe berries have 
been used medicinally in ohronio rbeumatism end 
■yphilitio nffeettons. Ita young shoole are sometimea 
tioiled and eaten e* asporogne hr the Americant. 

Fu Maxim (Lat., piona mother), in Anot., it the 
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have % oompMB of eeTon, while some poftoen m many 
as eight octaves. During the first part of the preteut 
century, two systems prevailed with regard to the 
manufacture of the grand piano. The older one, 
called the English system, followed by the London 
mahem, and the newer one of the Qerniaiis, termed 
the Yienun system. The dillerenoe which existed be- 
tween these two methods consisted cluefly in the action ; 
thdt of the London ntahers giving a more powerful blow 
and producing a Aillcr tone ; while that or the Germans, 
by tts lightness of touch, gave far greater faoilitiea 
of expression. At Use present day, however, wo have 
an net ion, the iiucntion of Nebasimn Krard, whieh 
mmibiiics the advantages of both systems. The grand 
pianoforte wiis first brought betbre the public as a 
concert instrument in 17b2, by Clrinenti, who played 
on one of llroudwood's at llie Pantheon, in Oxford 
century. The first of 'which wo have any account Btreet, in that year. One of the greatest of modern 
was the dulcimer, consisting of a small Ihjx strung improvements in the pianoforte was the introduction 
with brass and steel wires, and played with little of pedals, by moans of which the rich and lengthened 
wooden rods or hammers. Out of tliia arose the tones, before possessed by the violin alone, may be 
clavichord, which was followed by tho virainnl, so produced. Many fiireigii instruments have several 
named in compliment to Queen Eiizabeth, who is said pedals ; but tlioso of lHuglisli manufacture seldom or 
to have been very partial to it. Next came the harp- over have more than two ; the one for jjiano, and the 
sichord, of similar form to the modern grand piano, other fur forte olVects. Jlesnles those wo have men- 
being literally a horixontal harp played by keys, with tinned, many other kinds of pinnofortes have befin 
jacks and quills, and which menu some veneratitm invented; as, for instance, Mr. Uiley's trtiMponnfi 
when we remember that many of the greatest wm-ks instrument, Mr. Kirkmun's octave etring, Mr, John 
of iCandel, Haydn. Moxart, Scarlatti, Ac., wi*ro de- Trotter's alternated key-board, Ac. ; all of which, 
veloped upon it. Thus, the instnimeni grudnally tiro, though very ingenious, have given way to others, and 
gressed; out it was not until 171<i that tho pmnotorto are siiiiost entirely unknown to the present generation 
yar CTcdlcncc was invented. About this time, how- ot iuuhicuI people. During the last hundred years, 
ever, a IWisian manufacturer, named Manu.i, pro. thu inaniifacluro of pianofortes has been carried oii to 
seated a harpsichord in which hammers hud been an immeiiae etlcnt in all parts of Europe. In 1851 
substituted tor the old plectrums or quills, to the tho imnihor of instruments manufactured annually in 
Acaddmie des Beiennes at Pans. This was a very tho United Kmgdom was estimated at 23,000. De- 
great stop iu the right direction, and so entirely all cicH tween the years J.77I and 1851, Messrs. Droadwood 
the quality and tone na to make it an entirely now in> made 103,750. Of these, (10,382 were constructed 
Btnmiont; in fact, the embryo, so to speak, of the between 1824 and 1850, making an annual average for 
piano. This improvement was afterwards greatly ad. that period of about 2,230. Prom 1B.'U to 1651, Messrs, 
vanced by a PTorentine named Cliristofali ; and his ColUrd sold 32,000 instnmieuts, or 1 ,000 per annum, 
instrument was the first to receive the modern name. Now, if we estimate t)io unnnal business of ilieso two 
During the following half-century little notice seems firms alone at 4,000 intitrunicnts, and at the average 
to have been taken of tlm new instrument. Aimut price of 00 guineas, which must he much below tho 
1760, however, two manufactories were establiHhed; mark, it gives the enormous gross return of upwards 
one in London by Znmpe, and the (/(her by Bilbcr* of a quarter of a million. I'herei.ire, as the estimated 
man, in Ciermaiiy, Doth were snecessful, but that number sold iinuually is about 23,00i>, we may not 
of Zumpe pre-euiuiontly so. Bhortlv after, M. Sebas. unreasonably fix the gross rotiirus of this branch of 
tinn Erard commenced the manufuutnre of piano* iiiunulaeture at cmisiderablj above a million sterling, 
fortes in France, and it ifl to him that we are indebted Alihuugh wo are indebted to the Gemiiins for intro- 
for many of the most important improvements m the | diiciiig tho art of harnshicord-makiiig, it is in this 
instrument. At the eommeucemeut of the present country that most of Uiohs improvements which have 
century, pinnoforte-roakers were multiplying rapidly produced the modern ]>iuiioforte have hud birth ; and 
all over Europe; the firms of Zumpe, JCirkmau, EiiglsTid, at a very early period, surpassed all other 
Longman, the proiiecessors of Col lard & Collanl, countries m thi't branch of manufacture, and boa 
firoadrip, Droadwood, Krafd, and dementi, were now rnaintuined her bre-cnimenco ever since. The Great 
fioiirishing. Every year important improvemcrits Kxliibition of iH()2 showed that groat progress baa 
were being made in tho instrument. In l80u, Seb.*is. b<*en made since 1851, not ouly m the touch and oon- 
tian ErariT ill vented the upward bearing of tlie strings, struelion, but in beauty of the exterior. The most 
and in 1821 his nephew. Pierre Er.'ird, produced bis important cxliibitors wito Messrs. Droadwood A Co., 
first repetition action. These were followed, m 182K Ilopkuison & Co., Collard A Co., Kirkman & Go., 
by a complete method of metal bracing for the grand Ootzniun & Co., Wnrnum A Co. Home excellent 
piano; and in 1827 ho brought out a new repetition speciniens were exhibitcHl liv these firms, MessrOk 
action. At the same time great progress was made by iboadwood adding to their collection a aeries of uo- 
Broadwood,Collard,Kirkman, and a few other makers; dels illustrative of the construction of their grands, 
every efibrt was made to perfect tho inslrumeni ; its us well as four grand concert pianofortes, which show 
popmarity was increasing every day; patents were all the newest invoutions, and for softness of tone anil 
being oontinnally taken out for new improvements, durability excelled all others in tho building. Mr.'Wor- 
The upright piano was invented by an Eiiglishinan num, besides several specimejiH of grands and ooUsges 
named Hancock, who also produced several others; in walnut, exhibited a new instrument, which he called 
as the organized pianoforte, the portable grand, Ac. a ** folding piano,” being, in fact, a small square piano. 
The upright iostrument was afterwords improved by without legs, supported tinon pivots, between two up* 
Southwell, an Irishman, who gave it the iinme of rights ; so that, when required for use, it can be plaoi^ 
cabinet pianoforte. The unique pianoforte was next horizontally, and, when done with, turned intoaver- 
introduced by Messrs. AVilkinson A 'VVornimi. This tical position. — Jtef. Dr. Rimbault's l^ianofarie, He 
instrument, dlbough suited to the taste of the day. Origin and Conetruction i M. Tulberg’s cm Me 

did not content its inventor, Mr. Womum, who soon JHamforte, published in tho Jury Jteparte of the Great 
after produced the pieeo/o, which, in a short time, ex- Exhibition of 1851; the £nglteh Qrriopirdsa; tUa 
ceeded all its predecessors in popularity. The compass Enegclopardia JDritannica. 
of the pianoforte at this period was very limited, being FiASSAna. (AVe LxoxoIiUIWXa.) 

only five octaves, firom F below the lowest note on the Ficoteis. {See Diikthyis.) 

violoncello to F in alt. ; it soon, however, was extended Ficbasma, or rxKR«B a, pi-krae^-md, jd-e^re^-nS. (Or. 
to C above, and then to F, still higher, making six pUms, hitter), in Dot., a gen. of ihenat. ord. Simarif 
octaves ; thus the key-board has been gradually ex- iaceie. The species F. exceUa, a native of Jamaica, 
leaded until, at the present day, many instrameots yields the officinal gvafria-a'ood ^ the Materia Medi^ 


^ Pianoitorte 

same given to the innermost of tlie three investing 
membltsoes of the brain. 

PlAKovouTi, (ltai.)» a musical 

atrinmd instrument, so oalled from its posaeasing 
^uiu facilities for the prodootion of soft ana 
luud sounds. Its tones are elioited by means 
of' small hammers made to act upon tightly- 
stretohed elastic strings by striking oorreapond- 
ing keys in the finger-board. It is superior to 
all others in tone, sweetness, sud variety, and, 
although of comparatively modern invention, it is tho 
moat popular iiistrument of the present day. No 
drawing-room is oonsidered perfect without a piano- 
forte, and there are few ladies of even moderate edn- 
cation who oannot perform on it. Its origin may bo 
traced to a very earlr period. lustrimioutH upon a 
somewhat similar prinoiiiJe were known before the 15t.h 
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Xt is muoh nsoii m a tonic, febriruge, uid stomachic. 
It is said to bo larcelj einj^ojred by dishonest brewers 
at a sabstitute for nops. The large quantity antmally 
imported into tfiis country cannot well be aocounted 
for, unless we accept the stateinent of certain cheoiists, I 
that most of it it eonsuiaed by bitter-ale drinkers, j 
Caps formed of quassia-wood are nsod to iiupart! 
agreeable bitter to liquids which have been allowed, to ’ 
remain in them for some time. An infusion of quassia, 
sweetened with sugar, is mnch used us a ily-poisou. j 
The active properties of quassia-wood are due chiefly | 
to the presence of an intensely hitter oryetnlline sub- 1 
stance called quanin. In Jamaica, plant is known 
as the bitter-ash or bitter-wood. (See C^rASSiA.) | 

PntTlSTS, pi’-e-iiat§ (Lat. piefat, piety), was the 
name given to certain rerormcrs that arose in the 
Lutheran chnroh in Germany, towards the end of 
the 17th century, and occanioiird great dissensions 
in that body. They did not separate themselves from 
the Chnrch, but instituted meetings, and preached 
against the coldness and formality that were then 
prevalent. After a time, the moveiueut subsided ; but 
the term Pietist is still used iii Oermanr contemp- 
tuously, in Bomothiug the some way as Methodist is 
used here. 

PiaKoni!, pif^une (Fr.), one of a nat. fam. of birds 
oomprising the pigeons, doves, and turtles. M uch doubt 
Momt to prevail us to the proper place of the pigeons 
inthesystom ; some ornithologists having placed them 
among the /naiisscres, or peroliiug birds, and others 
among the lia»ore»^ or gallinaceous birds; whilst 
others ogain group them as a sepande order between 
the two. Their rood, habits, internal economy, and 
the formation of their bills, identity them with the 
Moiortt; while, on the other hand, tlio eharucters 
which bring them near the their divided 

tees and oomparatively short legs— are weakened by 
the resemblance which those members bear to the same 


parts of the contiguous order in I heir general sirueturo. 
The distribution of the family is very oatousive, the 
llunily ooourrtng almost ev(*rywhcre except within 
the frigid sonos. The species are most abundant in 
southern Asia and the great Indian archipelago. Its 
generaloharactcristioB nre,-~biU moderate, compreased, 
covered at the base of the upper mandible with a soft 
skin, in which the nostrils aro pierced, and more or 
lessouTved at the point; feet with three divided toes 
in front and one behind. One part of the internal 
organisation of tiio pigeon is worthy of special notice. 
The crop, in the state which is adu])ted for ordinary 
digestion, is thin and membranous, and the internal 
surface smooth ; but by Iho time the young arc about 
to be hatohod, the whole, except that part which lies 
on the trachea, becomes thicker and puts on a glan- 
dular appearance, having its internal surface very 
irregular. In this organ it is that the food is elabo- 
rate by the parents before it is conveyed to the young; 
for a milky fluid of a greyish colour is secreted and 
poured into the crop among the grain nml seeds under- 
going digestion, and a quality of food suited to the 
nestung it thus produced. The fluid eougulatea with 
acids and forms curd; and the apparatus forms 
amongst birds (he nearest approach to the mammio of 
warmblooded animals. Ine number of vertehrro 
amoonts to 13 cervicsl, 7 dorsal, 13 8.icrnl, and 7 
eandsl s40. The sternum is narrow, with a deep keel, 
the inferior border convex, and the anterior one 
curved forwards, thin, and trenchant; the raanubrial 
proeets is atrong and mfurcated. the costal processes 
short. The posterior msrgin is cleft by two Assures on 
either side of the mesial plane, the lateral and superior 
teures being the deepest ; the mesial ones are ocea- 
sionaUy converted into a foramen. The costal surface 
of the lateral margin is, as in the gallinaceous btrdi^ 
of very little extent. The domestic pigeon is sup- 
posed to be derived from the osnos or stock-dove, 
and has lieen tlie companion of man from a verr 
early period, the ancient Oreaks having been weu 
aoquamted with them; whilst the breeoinffof them 
amonest the Romans was quite a soience. The same 
attention to them has been mven by modern nations, 
and the adepts in the art of breeding them pretend 
that the almost innumerable varieties may be kred to 
a feather. The nemes bestowed on those varieties are 
indicative of their peculiarities ; ss ittmbhn, erofpm. 


fual*. earriert, Ac. In their wild state, pfgeons— then 
called in England weod-pigeons->live on liigh trees* 
sometimes in flocks. They feed on seed, though some- 
times on froit, retaining their food in the crop for 
some time. The greater proportion of the species 
build on elevated sTtaations. forming a loose nest of 
small twigs, and wide enough to contain both sexes ; the 
female lays two eggs several times a year. They pair for 
life, though they assemble in Hooka. They have no song, 
their note being a simple cooing. The prevailing colour 
of the pigeon is bluish-grey, of various intensities 
and shades, frequently embellished upon the neck with 
feathers having a metallic lustre and peculiar form, 
and which exhibit various tinta of colour according to 
the light in which they are viewed. Their flesh is sapid 
and nutritious, being of a warm and invigorating nature. 
Their flight is powerful, very rapid, and can be long 
Rustained ; and many species are in the habit of making 
distant periodical migrations. The numerous varieties 
of the pigeon existing in England are supposed by the 
best authorities to Lave originated, not from any cross 
of the common pigeon with other species, but from a 
few accidental varieties of the ooronion pigeon; such 
mcidental varieties as have occasionally occurred hav- 
ing been separated from the parent stock, subjected to 
eaptiiity and ('omesticatinn, and assorted and paired 
together as f >cj or caiirice suggested. Our limits 
will not parr ‘ us to describe them fully. The car* 
rier, howovei . aeserves notice, if it were only for the 
fact that it is 
honourably 
noticed by 
some of the 
most lamouB 
writers of 

classical anti- 
quity. Ana- 
creon, the 

great, Greek 
Ij ric poet, has 
nicutiunod it 
as the bearer 
of epistles ; 

Pliny, the fa- 
mous Homan 
naturalist, 
speaks of the communication kept up between Hirtios 
aud Decimus Brutus at the siege of Mutina (Modena) ; 
and there is recorded an instance of their having been 
employed during the crusade of St. Louis. It was at a 
very early period employed in this country as a con- 
veyor of messages. Another prominent species of 
pigeon is the posisaorr-pigcon, a native of North Ame- 
rica, over nearly the wliolo of which immense conti- 
nent it cccssionally rambles, the county to the west of 
the Rocky Monntams only excepted. It arrives in the 
fur countries in the latter end of May and departs in 
October. It annnslly attains the sixty-second degree 
of latitude in the wanner central districts, but reaches 
the fifty-eighth parallel, on the coast of Hudson's Bay, 
in very fine summers only. They migrate in huge 
flocks, which have sometimes been knovm to be con- 
siderably over two hundred miles in length, and to 
consist of two thousand millions of pigeons. Their 
rooBting-placos are alw ays in the woods ; and when they 
have frequented one of these places for some time, the 
appearance it exhibits is sarjirising. The ground is 
covered, to the depth of several inches, with (heir dung ; 
all the tender grass and underwood is destroyed; the 
surface is strewed with large limbs of trees broken 
down by the weight of the birds collecting one above 
another; and the trees themaAlves are killed through 
an extent of thousands of acres as completely m if 
^ey had been'ont down by an axe. The marka of their 
desolation remain for many years on the spot, and long 
after they have departed scarcely a vegetable makea ita 
appearance. 

ricmxxT, pif^-meni (Lat. jnjpaenfuatl.ln Anat., is a 
name given to the mucous sutwtance which covers the 
surface of the iris, and gives it ita beautiful variety of 
colours ; also the black or browniab mucus which covers 
the anterior surface of the choroid membrane contign- 
oua to the retina and the interior lurfaee of the ciliaiy 
proeesseA. {Sea Exx.) 

Fi«a, yfjrs, the young of swine. Under the article 
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Hoc, tli« distinctive feetnret of this peoh^rdermotoiifi 
feniily will bo found detoribed. For its size, the pig 
do ouo of the most useful anunela in oreetion, as nearly 
the whole of its body is used for food, and there is no 
part of it wbiuh oannot be turned to account. Its 
ia made into lard, which is not only used by house' 
keepers, oonfeotionerfl, kc., but also largely in medi> 
cine. The flesh is eaten both fresh and ssfted. The 
atin, when not eaten with the flesh, is tanaod for 
aadtfle'Beais, shoes, pookct'book covers, &o. The 
bladders are prepared as ox-bladders. The bristles 
are used for makiug brushes. The abdominal fat, the 
blood, and oven the intestines, are used for food. 
Lastly, the pig multiplies its species in a degree pro> 
noruoiial to its usefulness. The principal breeds of 
English pigs have been generally named from the 
counties or localities nhere they have for the most 
part been reared. Those ajiproTed on account of their 
superior size, and consequently reared for the purpose 
of making bacon, are the liorirs, Hants, Hereford, 
Salop, Norfolk, and Chester breeds. The breed best 
adapted for table pork is the small white Chinese. 
Pariicular breeds arc, however, preferred by dilferent 
indmduals. 

pLKn, pik« {Ems Lticinn ). — The generic characters 
of this lish are,^h6ad depressed, large, ohloug, blunt ; 
jaws, palatine bones, and roraer, furnished with teeth 
of variiiiia sizes; body elongated, rounded on the 
bark ; sides compressed, covered witli Hcales ; dorsal 
flu placed very far back over the anal lln. It is a well- 

known inliabiU 
ant of Iheprin 

_ cipulriversand 

long been com- 
mon in many 
of the rivers, 
and almost all 
lakes and 
55^ o r n a in ental 
^ wntersofGrcat 

llritain, where, 
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itges, it was held in high estimation ; its value in the 
IStfa century, for instaucc, being estimated at ten 
times that of the best turbot or cod. The pike is 
strong, fierce, and active ; swims rapidly, and orca- 
sionafly darts along with the rapidity of lightning. 
The spawn is deposited among weeds early in .April; 
and at this season the spawning fish is found iu narrow 
crocks and ditches connected with the larger waters 
they at other times inhabit. The young are said to 
reach the length of eight to ten inches the first year; 
twelve to fourteen the second ; eigliteeu to twenty 
inches the third ; and there are proofs on record that 
from this last size the pike, if well supplied with food, 
will grow at the rate of four pounds' weight a year for 
eix or seven successive years. One of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the pike is its extraordinary voracity ; 
anecdotes respecting which ere almost innumerable. 
In default of a sulncient number of other fishes to 
eatisfy them, they will seize upon moor-hens, ducks, 
and. indeed, any animals of small size, whether Mive 
or dead ; and it is by no means UDUSUiil for them to 
destroy themselves by endeavouring to swallow prey 
too Inrge for their throats. They are also remarkable 
for their length of life and the great size they fire- 
qoently attain. They are known to attain, iu some 
instances, the age of a hundred years; and pike of| 
sixty or seventy pounds' weight, although not common, 
are by no means extraordinary. The flesh of the pi)ts 
is of good Duality ; and those of the Medway, when 
feeding on the amelt, acquire excellent condition, with 
|ieealiarly fine flavonr. Among the various localities 
in England famous for the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of their pike, are Horsea Mere and Heigham 
Sounds, two large pieces of water in the county of 
Norfolk, a few miles north of Yarmouth. The colonr 
«f the and upper part of the book of the pike is 
dusky olive-brown, Dccoming lighter, and mottisd wdftb 
green and yellow, on the sides, passing into siltexy 
whits on the belly ; peoioral and veniml fins pale 
brown : dorsal and caudal flna darker brown, mottled 
with white, yeUow, green. 
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PiLCHABO, ei/'-tsIksni {CUtpea PUckpriiu), is ths 
name of a fish bclongiug to ths family of tbs 
CUtpeid^t and much resembling the herrfnv. It is 
about nine inches in length, with lardb scalM; ths 
back is bluish, and the sides and belly silvery; tbs 
head is compressed, and the mouui without tssth. 
The upper angle of each of the gills is marked with a 
large hlaek spot. The length of the head is to the 
whole length of the body as one to five, the depth of 
the bodj equal to the length of the head: the truns- 
verse Ihicktiess of t]^e body equal to half its depth. 
The older uaturalists considered the pilchard, like ths 
herring, as a visitor from a distant region, and aeaignsd 
to it the sumo place of resort as that fish ; but to this 
it ia objertod tliat the pilchard is uover seen In the 
Northern Ocean ; and that, though they frequent tbs 
French coasts and are seen on those of Spain, thcw 
appear on neither in considerable numbers or wila 
much regularity. On the coast of Oornwall they are 
found through all the seasons of the year i but in 
January they keep near the bottom, and, although ill 
March they sometinies assemble iu great numbert, it 
is not until July that they regularly and pcrmauontlj 
congregate. The season and the situation for spawn- 
mg, and the choice of food, are doubtless the ofatef 
causes which influence the motions of the great bodiaa 
of these fish ; and when these are thoroughly known, 
the variations whic‘h have been iiotiood lu the actions 
of the piJchsrd will probably no louger be a mystery. 
The pilchard feeds with voracity on small crustaceoua 
animals, nud especially on a miuute species of ahrimp, 
not larger than a ilea, it ia probable, also, that they 
devour the roe of fish. ^Vhon the pilchards assemble 
ofl' the Cornish and Devonshire coast, they resemble, 
says Mr. Tarrell, a mighty army, with its wings 
stretching parallel to the luna,and the whole composed 
of niiinberless smaller bodies, which are porpotiiolljr 
joining together, shilting their position, and separating 
agiiin. 'J'licro aro three stations assumed by this 
great body,— one to the eastward of the Lizard, the 
most eastern extremity reaehiug to the Start Point 
ill Dovonslitre ; a second between the Lizard and 
the Lund’s End ; and a third on the north coast ot 
Cornwall, the chief station being alniut St. Ivea. 
Sometimes one of these districts is full of fish, whilst 
there aro none iu the utbora; but towards the end of 
tbo season they often move from one station to 
another. Their subordinate motions are much regn^ 
luted by the tide, against which they rarely go ; and 
sometimes, after they have remained parallel to the 
coast for several weeks, at a distance of aeveral leagues, 
a strong tide will bring them close to the shore. The 
fishery for pilcliurds, which commences in July, and 
continues until the short days and stormy weather of 
the equinox rentier its prosecution impraclioable, is 
carried on by drift- or ariviug-ucta, and with seans; 
the former consisting of a number of nets, commonly 
about twenty, each from eighteen to twenty fathoms 
long and seven fai horns deep, and sometimes reaching 
three-quarters of a mile. The fishery begins a little 
before sunset, and the nets are drawn in about two 
hours, to bo again shot as morning approaebaa, nil. 
chards entering the nets better at these seasons tuaii 
at others. The number of flsb token by a ditfUboat 
varies exceedingly. From 5,CM)0 to 10,000 is oousiderad 
moderate; but the number often amounts to 20,000. 
160,000 in considered a fair number for tbo seaeon'a 
fishing. For the sean-fisbing throe boats are provided, ' 
of which two are about 40 feet long and 10 wide 
at the beam, with flat timbers and a sharp bow. The 
first is termed the aeaa-boat, and is furnished with 
a sean 220 fathoms in length and 12 iathoma deep, 
which is buoyed along the bead-rope with eorfct ana 
weighed down with leads. The second boat, called 
’the volyer (a corruption, probably, of follower), has a 
lean from 100 to 120 fathoms in length, and 18 fathoms 
I in depth in its deepest part, and termed the tnok- 
j seen, differing from the atop-aean, as the fomier ia 
called, as well in shape aa in dimeniiona, the middle 
i lieing formed into a hollow or bunt. A third boat, 
ieallea a lurker, ia less than ttw otbera, and hae lao 
■ean. The erew atlending a lean eonaiato of eighteen 
men and one or two boys. Seven of these are attigned 
to each of the larger boats, and the remalnitig four, 
including the master, to the hirker. Tbia ^ery com- 
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inenc<>8 three wpekn or a month after the drivers. The 
three bouts proceed tn the afternoon to some eandj 
hnv and cast anchor, waitinf; for the appearance of 
the flrili. Whtsi this is (liscovered, Uie hirker proceeda 
to the place to make obiervatiuns, and when every* 
thjijf; is iavourablb, a warp from the end of the aeaa is 
handed to the volyer, whose place it is to keep allj 
taut^ the Jitrkcr continuing on the flsli to watch their 
niutioTifl, and to point to the senn-boat what is to be 
inclosed. The sean-boat is rowed by four men, thei 
other tlireu heiiif* employed in thyowini; (he net. The 
scan at first forms a curved line across the course of 
the flsh ; and, while the two larger boats are employed in 
warpiiift tOf;cther, the lurker’s sialion is the 

opeiiini;, where, by dashing I ho water, the fish arc kept 
awiiy from the only place of escape. When the scan 
is closed, and the ends are laced together, if (he body | 
of ilsh be great, and (he sea or tide strong, the net ii 
aeoured by beiivy gnipnela, which are uttiiehod to the j 
head<ropes by hawsers. When (he or*'ning litis closed 


Pilot 


tion of Bridlington barboar. Mr. Ewart, however, 
was the first who liroagbt this kind of piling into 
general notice : he took out a patent for bis invention 
in 1B22. 

PiLvs. fji9eeH;EMOiiiiuon>s.) 

PiLOBiarAOB, piV-ffriTH^ap (Let. pereffritittf, n 
stranger), is a journey taken lor the purpose olvisic- 
ing holy places, nr plaees hallowed by religious associ* 
ations. The custom of making pilgrimages appears to 
have originated very early, probably about the 8rd or 
early in the 4th century. Helena, Constantine's mother, 
we are told, prnccedeil on a pilgrimage to Jerusaleni, 
and built the church of the Holy flepulcbre ; and to- 
wards the end of the 4th century the practice became 
common. In course of time it greatly increased, and 
other places besides Palestine became oldects of pil- 
grimage ; as Home, Loretto in Italv, and Compostclla 
111 Spain. From the custom of celebrating festivals in 
honour of martyrs at their graves, many of these be- 
came noted plaees of pilgrimage. The pilgrim’s garb 


in and the tide is low, the men proeeed to take up ! was a grey or brown gown and a broad-briinined hiitt 
the fish. For tins purpose, li'iiviug the slup'seaii as . with a long stair, round at one end and pointed at the 
before, the volyer passes williin it, and lny^ the tuck- other, and his pouch xvas a hollowed gourd. The no- 
Hoaii round it on tlio inner side; it is (hen drawn | toriously disorderlv and immoral conduct of the pil- 
together, so as gradually to eontrnct the linitti of the ‘ gnms freqiienti' called forth the aniraadveraionsof tho 
flsh and raise them from the bottom, stnne.s being re- ; Church. The 'loulties that presented themselves 
peatedly thrown into the water at the part where ' pilgrims to th Holy Land, after it had come into 
escape alone is praelicable, until the fish are supported j the bauds of ho Saracens, and (ho cupidity of tho 
in tho iuillow or built of the scan. When brought to ; rulers, led to tlio Crusades. In HKM, 7,000 pilgrims 
the surface, tho voiees of the men are in the noise ' nreompanii'd Sn^gfried, archbishop of Mentz, and other 
made by tile fish as I hey heat the wafer. The Heant'rs | (lermuti and Freneh Ifislmps, on a pilgriinngo to the 
fix themselvcH iu pairs on the gunwales of the hosts, ; Ifoly L.and, and of these only Ti.tKIO returned. IM- 
with flaskets to lade the fish on board. When thn j grinmges have long been encouraged and recommended 
quantity inclosed ui the stop-sean is large, the tnek- [ by the Roman Catholic Church, and have frequently 
scan IS made to inclose no more llinn the boats cnii , been enjoined by wav of peimncet. Since tho jubilee 
carry, and a week may possibly elapse before the was instituted in MOO, Kome, on such oecasion.s, has 
wholo of the capture is seiMircd, )mrl being taken up been imicb frequented by pilgrims. With tho Mo- 


overy night. A.s an object of lulMMiture, the pihliard hammedana, also, pilgrimages are an importantreli- 
flsliery IS popular in Cornwall, and lln* iiihabitauts are | gious serviee; imd it is enjoined in the Kornii, on 
groatly benefited by it; hut I lie pursuif of piichards , every good Mussuhnaii who possil’ " ‘ 

]• a znecios of lotfery, some seans obtaining a cun - 1 least one pilgrimage tn the tomb 
Biderahlo profit, whilst the greater part obtain no|AIe<*ea. Thero are other holy phi 
more than is eiilfieieiit to defray tbeir expenses. Thci IVrsia, which annually attract inin 


groutfy beiieflteii by it; hut I lie pursuit of piichards , every good Mussulman who poasiblv can, to make at 

— .. — ......... ., 1 .*..:..;.... „ * 1 ..^ loiiib of the Prophet Ilf 

y places, particularly m 
PI ivrsia, wiiti-ti annually attract immense crowds of pil- 
profit of the men depends on the share* of the fish, grinis. Tho Hindoos have, likewise, their places of 
which is divided into eight parts, of wliieh the bout julgnmage, the mo.st celebrated of which is that of 
has one ciglilh part, the nets tliree, iiml the men fiiur, • Juggeruuul ; the statue ot the idol being, at certain 
The boy that aoeoiiipanics thorn is rewarded with the j periods, hrougbi out mounted on an euormotis oar, 
flsh that may f-ill into tho sea ns the nets are drawn i and dragged along amidst eroa'ds of pilgrims who 
up; to secure wiiieli he is furnished with a bag-net at ’ resort hither ou such uecasions from all parts of 
the end of a rod, termed a keep-net. Tho quantity of Himlostan. 

plloliards laUen is sometimes enormous; y,(KH1 hog.s- 1 1 'illobt, pi7'-fe-rr (Fr. piVforir), is a mode orpnblii? 
heads having been taken iu one sean ; and 10, IMS> j piinishment wdiich bus been in use in most countries of 
hogsheads — ^1;.>,IH)0,(S)0 Osli— have been taken in one • Eiirt*pp. The inacliine on which the offender was pil- 
port iu a single day. I'he aienig<* amount of the ex- • loned was of diflerent kinds. U'he most common form 
port of these fish from England is about M0,01X> hogs- ! in this eountry was a wooden frame or screen, raiseti 
heads. The term pilehard is said to be derived from I smernl feet from the ground, behind which the culprit 
peffzer, a name by which this Ihh was known to some; e tend supported on a platform, his head and hands 
early northern contiiicnlul writers. —Ji’ij/. YarreU’s - been Ibrusl through lioles m the screen so as to 
IlMoiy qf Jintinh Fithcg. jbn exposed iu front. Thus, nsually m the market- 

PlLB, pilff in Her., is one of the ordnionca repre-j place, the oileiulers were exposed to the outrages of the 
aenting tho piles upon which bridges and ot}ier!iiu>h,andwereorteninnoBnialldangerfronithemis- 
Imildings arc erected, in order to strengthen the foiin- 1 siles by which they were nsnailed. The pillo^ wa» 
dations. The pile, if borne plain, should eoutain one- ' abolished by statute iu ilritam in 1837, and in Franca 
third part of the chief iu breadth ; but, whoa charged, | in 18;i2. 

two-thirds, tapering in a point like a wedge ; it should j V 11 .OT, pi'-fuf (Fr. pi7o/e), in nautical langnage, is the 
issue iWim tho chief with tho point dounwards, unless ' steersman or (icrson on hoard a ship who has charge 
particularly noticed to the contrary, and it admits of -of the helm and the ship's course. In thiscountrv. 


00 diminutive ; for if three are borne iu the same shield, 
they retain the same name. 

InLBS, iu Mi*eh., are beams of timber or stakes of 
vrUod driven firmly into tho ground for various pur- 
|Kises ; suoh as forming the foundation for building.^, 
piers of bridges, &c. Piles may bo either round or 
square, and ibrnied of any timber which is not likely 
to rot under water. They are generally made of fir; 
but oak and elm are also largely omplojred. The end 
of the pile which enters the nound is pointed and shod 
with iron, while the top island with a strong iron 
biKip to prevent the wood from splitting under the 
violent blows required to drive it home. Amsterdam, 
and some other cities, are entirely built upon piles. 
Foundations are never constructed with piles uulew the 
ground is suspected of being unsound, or the weight 
to bo borne is exoocdiogW great. Piles of cast iron 
were first employed by Mr. Matthews in the lbrma« 
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however, the name is usnally restricted to a porsoit 
taken on board at a particular place for the purposo 
of conducting tho ship through an intricate channel, 
nver, road, Ac., or into or out of port. Tho rules and 
regulations atlecting pilots are nomeroos and com- 
plicated, so that we cannot enter upon them here, bnt 
must refer to M'Oulloch's '* Commercial Dictionary," 
where they are given at some length, or the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 17 & 18 Viet. c. 104. Pilots require to be 
found properly qualified and licensed. After a pilot 
is taken ou board, if the master is by law obliged to 
do so, the master has no longer any command of the 
vessel till the is safe iu harbour, and the owners are not 
re8{K>DBible for any loss or damage that may ariae from 
her miamanoffemont, unless it appear to have artseu 
from the neglMt or misoonduot of the master or crew 
in obeying the ordera of the pilot. There are, however, 
eases in iniich it ia lawful, end evmi necessary, for the 
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master to interfaro with or suMraede a pilot : in which 
oases, of eoune, the responsibility of the pilot ceases. 
But if it be optional for the master to tslce on board 
a pilot and ho do so, the pilot is regarded as the 
servant of the owners, who are responsible for his 
condnot. If a pilot shall negligently lose a ahip under 
bis care and bo convicted, be suall be for ever incapa- 
citated from acting as a pilot. The rates payable for 
pilotage are fixed by act of parliament, 

Fivbnto. (See Evoevix.) 

Bxmpznbi.ls, in Bot., a gen. of UtuheU 

l{fera. The species P. Anieum is the anise so muck 
esteemed for its carminative fruits or seeds. (See 
Anibx.) 

Piir, pin (Lat. e/rina, a thorn, or Dan. piiinet an 
iron spike), a small ipointed instrument, commonly 
made of braes wire blanched and headed, used chiefly 
in fastening articles of dress. On account of its uni- 
versal use as well as on account of the iiuniher of 
persons employed in its manulucture, (he pin lius a 
prominent position in the history of trmlc. its xnaou- 
fuetiire furiiislies eniployinent for u large number of 

S ersons, and ia one of the greatest prodigies of the 
hision of labour, eaeh pm piiasmg through fourteen 
pairs of liaiida before it is ready for use. ^'he wire 
used by fho piu>niaLer« as obtained from tho drawing- 
frame, is Wound about a bobbin or barrel about six 
inobcH diuinoter, and has to bo straightened by the 
following process: — Sit or seven nails having been 
fixed upright in a waving lino ou a board, so that the 
void space measured in a straight hnn betwc<‘n the 
first three nails may have exactly the tliiekncas of the 
wire to be trimmed, and that the other niiila may make 
tho wire take a certain curve line, wltich must vary 
with its thickness, tho workman pulls tho wire with 
iiincers through among these nails on to a low wooden 
nench or trough twenty feet long, which serves as a 
measure of the lengths into which the wire is to bn 
cut. These lengths are then cut by shears into shorter 
lengthi), each about sudicierit fur six ptiis. A day's 
work of one man employed in this work nniouolH to 
eighteen or twenty tlioneand dozen of pin-ltMigt ha. 
Tho pin wires thus obtained aro yiointcd at each end 
at a machine called a mill, eemsiating of a uireulur 
siuglc-cut (iio and a fine grituNtono, thirty or forty of 
them being applied to the grindstone at once, arranged 
lu one piano between the thumb and llugrra of the 
grinder, who at the same lime dcxleroubly gives them 
a rotatoiy motion. One pin ia nc\t cut from ouch end 
of the wire thus pointed, tho intornicdinle pieces being 
again handed over to the pointer. The fourth process m 
the maouraoture of pins eousisla in the twisting of the 
wire for the pin-benas, when they have separate heads; 
but some manulacturers make thchoada by aubiuitling 
the end of the pin wire to a die, which forces it into the 
required shape. When the heads are not made in this 
mauuer, the pins have to be fitted with heads,— a pro* 
cess which ia cllected in the following manner;— A 
boy takes a number of heads in his apron, and, taking 
ap a few headleaa pins in Ins fingers, plunges them luto 
hia lap, and works tli(*m about utnong the beads with a 
sort of threading motion. Most of the wires in this 
way catch up a bead, and the beads aro then fixed by 
being Bubniittcd to the action of a small punch, raised 
by means of a pedal lever and a cord. An expert work- 
man will fasten the heads of about fifteen hundred 
pins per hour. Having been thus manufactured, the 
pin is subjected to several other operations to fit it for 
use and make it bright and clean. Having been first 
cleaned by being boiled for half an hour iu sour beer, 
wine lees, or a solution of tartar, and then washed, it 
is whitened or tinned by being boiled iu a solution of 
cream of tartar and tin. After tinning, it is polished 
by agitation in a leather sack filled with bran, and is 
then taken with its fellows to the paperer, who in seated 
in front of a bench, to which is attached a borizoiitoliy 
hinged piece of iron, the edge of which is notched 
with a eorrekponding number of marks to the number 
of pins to. be slack ; the small catoh which holds 
together the two parts of the iron is released, the 
paper introduced, and a pin inserted at every mark ; 
tho paper is then released and examined, that it may 
be freed of any pins which are defective, and supplied 
with others in their place. A skilful paperer is able 
to put up 36,000 per dat. Several maebinea have been 
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invented for the manufootore of pins, and the mode of 
■otion of one of them may be thus described **TIie 
rotation of a principal shaft, monnted with several 
earns, gives motion to various slides, levert, and 
wheels, which work the difieront parts. A slider pashas 
pincers forwards, which draw wirft from a wheel at 
every rotation of the shaft, and advance such a lengEth 
of wire as will produce one pin. A die outs offtheimid 
length of wire by the descent of its upper chop s the 
chop then opens a carrier, which takes the pin to the 
pointing apparatus. Hero it is received by a holder, 
a'hicti turns round while a bevel-edged file-wheel 
rapidly reioivcs, aud tapers tho otid of the wire to a 
point. The pin is now cniiducled by a second oarrier 
to a liner file-wheel, in order to iluuh the point by a 
second griuding. A third carrier then transfers the 
pin to the first heading-die, and by the advance of • 
steel punch, the end of tho pin wire is partially 
swelled out. A fourth carrier removes tliopin to a 
second die, whore the lioudiog is perfected. When the 
heading-bar retires, ii lorked lever draws the finished 
pin from the die and drojis it into a reccptaole below/* 

A pin has recently born introduced iiiuuulaotiired of 
iron or steel wire instead of brass. Tho oonsumption 
of pins ill Great Britain is calculated at fifteen millions 
daily, and thuro aro many establishments whore up- 
wards of two tons, rontuiuiiig about twenty million In 
iiuniher, nro made weekly. 

riNAOXii:,pi>»Mt'-sc-e (Lat. piaits, the pine), in Bot** 
a s>uon^nic ot Coutferre (whndi acc), 

3**ink. (Sec l*iNi;a ) 

1'iNii-AVi‘i.it. (See Anawafba.) 

(Lat., from pini 7 Mbi,fat)i 
in Dot., a gim. of (he nut. ord. Lentihiiliirinvete. Tho 
herb cnllcd the butterwort, from its properly of coagu- 
lating milk, is n species (V. vuljjari»). 

PiNiOM, pin'-yon, in Mcch., an arbor, or spiudlo, in 
tho body of winch aro several notches to catch the 
teeth of a wheel tliut Hcrvus to turn it rouud ; or a 
liuion m a smuil wheel which plays iu tho teeth of a 
argor. 

riKVu, pi'-iiua (Gr.), in Hot., a gen, of confferoas 
trees, distinguislied from allied genera by tho malo 
catkins being erriwded and raeemoso, and by tho scalea 
of tho eoues being tliiukeiied and angular lit tho end. 
Several spcci(‘.s are valuablo timber (reee ; asP. jryfves- 
the tienteli IJr, which yields tho iiiulior known as 
Dantriu or Kiga lir and Kusman deal; JP. afrobua, 
yielding the wtiito pine or iieal of tho United States; 
'P. rniffn and f)ulH»lriH, } ielding iho yellow pino or deal ; 
P. riifii/ii, P. LamOtrhana^ and many more. Pino 
tiiTiher is used to uii enormous extent in this country 
and cIscwIktc for housc-earpeotry, joiiiciy, kc. Many 
vnluuhlo products hesidcs timber may ho traced to tins 
genus. P. atfipetfriHt tho Ncotrh fir, or wild pine, is 
the source of (>ouorioit turpeutino ; this yields, by uis- 
tillatioii, tho uHciul liquid known us nil, spirits, or 
essence of turpeutino. When subjected to destructive 
distillation, the w'ood Yields wood-tar and pitch. The 
inner hark ia used in Norway for making the remark- 
able almieniary substuuuo called bark-bri^ad. From 
the leaie.q of this species the fleecy substance termed 
pine- wool, or fir-wool, is jiropared; it is used for 
stuiliiig uiattres.ses, and is said to be repulsive of 
vermin. An oil called fir-wool oil, said to bo obtaiood 
from this substance, bus lately been introduced into 
this country from Gormuny, and recomiuemled as an 
external applicaiiiui in rheuiuatism, neural^a, &e. 
P. pifuiaicrf nr mantima, I be cluster-pine, yields; Bor- 
deaux turpentine, galipot tar, and pitch. palitttrts, 
the swamp or long-leaved pioe, furnishes the greaUr 
proportion of the turpeutine, tar, &o., consumed in 
the United Btatcn, or exported thence to other eoun- 
trice. P. ittda, the frankiDcense-pine, also yields tur- 
pentine. P. pinea, tho stone-pine, baa edible seeds, 
which are used os a dessert nador the name of pine- 
nuts. P.cemhra, the Kiberian stone-pine, has aUo^ 
edible seeds; its young shootSk on beinil distilled, 
nish the so-called Carpathian balsam. P. punpUo, the 
mugho or mountain pine, yields, by spontanaoui ex- 
udation, an olco-resiu, eallM Hnngarian balsam. P 
geradiuna, a native of Thibet ana AfFgbanistko, has 
seeds vihieh are edible. P. langifoLia, which floutiilies 
in the Himalayas, yields a remarkkbly fine titrpMtine. 
Pmx Kssig. (See Vscejua.) 
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Pirsn, pV-p»r (from 1 digrat ; becauM it 

promotes dij^esUon by its stimalutioc qaalities), in 
Bot.. the typical gao. of the nat, ord. Fiperaeta, The 
dried unripe firuits of P. nt^m, the popp«r*nne« con- 
atitnte the black pepper of the ehopa. white pepper 
is the same frail in a ripened state, direstea of its 
external puljpy covering. The former is the more pun- 

S nt and aond, as the peculiar acrid resin, upon wnich 
B properties of the pepper partly depend, msappears 
to some extent in the process of ripening. Besides 
this acrid resin, both black and white paimer contain 
the alkaloid oolfcd ptnerine. Bot^ kinds or pepper arc 
extensively employea as condiments, and mediciuslly 
as stimulants and correctives. A spoonful of black 
pepper mixed with a little water and swallowed, gene- 
rally gives relief in oases of ilatiilency. The pepper- 
vine is a native of India and the Indian islands. The 
pepper used in' this civuntry is imported from the 
Mmabar oosst, nlso from the Malay peninsula and 
Sumatra. P. trtoieum» and some other species, also 
produce good pepper. 

PirxBACSX, p«-per-aP-rc-e, in Bot., the Pepper fam., 
a nat. ord. of rnmocktamydeou* DicotyUdonea, Herbs 
or shrubs with jointed stems. Flowers spiked, perfect, 
without floral envelopes, bructoated; stamens 2 or 
more ; anthers 1-— 2-oelled ; ovary simple, l-oelledv 
with 1 erect orthotropous ovule • stigma sessile. Fruit 
more or less fleshy, 1-cnllcd, l-siVMled; seed erect, 
embryo iu a distinct fleshy sac at the uftex of the seed, 
and on the outside of abundant albumen. The poppers 
arc exclusively natives of tropical regions, especially 
in America and the Indian archipelago. There are 
2<) genera and 600 species. 'I'hey are remarlcuble fur 
acrid, pungent, aromatic, and Htinmlant properties. 
(Saa AxTAViaa, Chatioa, Ouscba, MAcaorieL'ii, 
and Pxvaa.) 

PiYSM, pipes (Sav.).— This term is applied to several 
things very different in their nature. Thus, a onsk or 
measure of wine equal to tno hogsheads is called a 
pipe. Iu law, a roll in the Kzchequer, othi'rwisc 
called the great roll, hcors thiv iianio ; in music, it is a 
wind instrument, consisting of a long tube of wood or 
metal; and in mining, a pipe is where the ore runs 
forward endwise in a hole, and does not sink down* 
Wards or in a vein. In its general signification, how- 
ever, a pipe means a tube used ns a conductor of 
watm*, gas, steam, smoke, Ac., made of lead, iron, 
stone, pottery, wood, india-rubber, gntta-peroha, Ac, 
The largo water- and gas-pipes are made principally of 
cast iron, and are oulled maina; the smaller ones of 
some alloy, of which lend is the base, and are called 
aertieaa. Tobacco-pipes are generally made of a tine* 
noinod plastic white olay, to which they have given 
the name (pipe-olay), which is obtained f in England) 
flrom Purbeck in Dorsetshire, and at Teignmouth in 
Devonshire, In large lumps, which are piirifieil by dis- 
solvini^ In water in large pits, where the solution is 
well stirred up, by which the stones and coarse matter 
are depoaited ; the clayey solution is then poured off 
into anotlier, where it subsides and deposits the clay. 
The water, when clear, is drawn off, and the clay at 
the bottom is left inflBeienlly dry for use. When thus 
prepared, it la divided into pieces of the proper size to 
form a tobacco-pipe, and each piece is rolled out into 
• ttonder cylinder, with the palms of the hand, upon a 
plank, to form the stem. The workman then sticks a 
amall lump to the end of the cylinder to form a bowl, 
and lays the pieces aside for a day or two, to enable 
tihem to gain more consistence. After that time, tlie 
workmen takes e tong iron wire, with its end oiled, 
end pashes it through the soft oley in the direction of 
the atem, to form the bore, directing its path by iV>e1- 
ing wilb bis left hand the progress of its point. He 
then places the pine between two moulds of brass or 
iron, each of which is impressed with the figure of 
one half of the figure it is intended to bear, and, 
baring bxoat^t them smartly together, unites them by 
a clamp or vice. A lever is next depressed, by whlob 
a tool enters the bulb s^ the end, and eomiMresses it 
Into the form of a bowl j the wire in the pipe being 
tbruit bidkwwrds and fewwards to carry the tube per- 
fectly into the bowl, and the redundant elay bmng 
rmoved by a kuifb. After drying for a day or two, 
tfae pipM are ecraped, smoothed, or polished with a 
of bard wood; and, the stetna ba^g been bant ^ 
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into the form desired, taken to the baking-kiln. Hot* 
withstanding the number of prooesses which each pipe 
has to «> tbroogb, a good moulder will produce 
pipes a day. We may here mention that baked clay hss 
so strong an affinity for water, that when a new pipe ia 
put into the mouth, it absorbs the moisture of tfae ups, 
and adheres to the skin with unpleasant force ; to ob- 
viate which, clay pipes are generally tipped at the end 
with sealing-wax, varnish^ or polished. Many of 
the most highly-prized pipes are made of a substanco 
called meerschaum, a bydrated silicate of magnesia, 
obtained chiefly from Asia Minor, soft enough to bo 
indenteil by the thumb nail, and yielding readily tci 
the knife. In forming the bowl of a meerschaum 
pipe, the meerschaum is prepared for the operation 
by soaking in a composition of wax, oil, and fat, and 
is then carved by a knife. We may add, that consi- 
derable numbers of pipes for smokers are made of 
various kinds of woods; such as cherry-wood, pear- 
wood, and brier-root. 

Fiqokt, pc-Arrf' (Pr.).— This game is of French ori- 

g 'n, and is named from the French word pique ^ eqiiiva- 
nt to the English ** point." It is played by two per- 
sona with thirty-two cards ; namely, ace, king, queen, 
knave, ten, niii'^ eight, and seven, of each suit ; and 
these cards ran according to the succession in which 
they are here i l..oed, — the ncc being higher than tho 
king, the king ' nan the queen ; and so on. In reckon- 
ing what is called the point, the aco counts eleven, tho- 
king. queen, knave, ten each : and the other cards 
according to the number of their respective pips. la 
cutting tor the deal, ho that cuts the lowest piquet 
card diMih ; and having shuilled the pack, he presents it 
to his adversary, who, if he pleases, may hIiuIIIo it also. 
Bhould ho do so, the dealer may shulUe again ; and, 
having done so, places them before the other, who cots 
them. The number of points iu each game is now one 
hundred ; fifty saves the lurch. The cards are to bo- 
dealt two by tw‘ 0 , and in no other numbers. In this 
manner each phiyer is to have twelve cards dealt him, 
and there will then remain eight cards, which are oalicd 
the stock, and are to be placed on the board directly 
before the two players. From this, the elder hand 
has the right to draW five cards in their natural order, 
and must then discard the same number troro his own 
hand. It is imperative for the elder hand to discord at 
least one card ; but not the whole five. If he discard 
less than five, he has the privilege tif looking at;tbo cords 
loft, llis own' discard is optional with the dealer, and 
if chosen, follows after every other band. Tricks are 
taken in the usual manner by the superior cards of tho 
same suit. The various denominations of the score 
arc ns follows:—!. Carte Hlauchaf which is when a 
hand dealt contains no ]>icture-card. This band en» 
ables the bolder to count ten, and is counted before 
any other. 2. J*vint, which is reckoned by the player 
who has the greater number of cards in any suit, or, if 
both have an equal number, by the one who has the 
grentcr number of pips. Whoever has point counts 
one for each card beholds. 3. Sequence^ which is seve- 
rol cards in the same suit following coniecntively, as 
ace, king, qnoen, or knave ; ten, nine, eight, &c. 4. 
The Qnatorse, which occurs when a player hoe four 
cards of equal value in the four diflerout suits ; that is 
to say, four nocs, kings, queens, knaves, or teus, no 
lower cards coaoting. Whiohevor player holds the 
highest quatorzo counts fourteen; thoso which are 
highest taking precedence, and preventing any inferior 
quatorze from being of value. 6. The Oarda, Two 
cards, one from ea^ player, make a trick ; if each 
player has six tricks, the cards are divided ; but if either 
wins seven or more tricks, be has '* the cards that 
is, he counts ten beyond the number he baa already 
scored. 6. The Capd. Whichever player wins all the 
tricks, wins what » called a oapot, and instead of ten, 
adds forty to his score. 

PiBACTi pi'-rd-ss (Lat. pinda. Or. prirotet), bv the 
common law, oonststs in committing thosk acts of rob* 
bwy and depredation upon the high sees, or other 
places where the Adminutt has jurudiction, which, if 
committed upon land, would have amondted to felony 
there. There are somo other offences which ate made 
piracT by statute ; es bv 8 Geo. I. o. 2A the trading 
with known pirates, or lurniabing them with stores or 
doa, or fitting oot any ynncl Ibr that pnrpow* 
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or ill MOfwiBe coaaaltiag, oombiutog, coafetleratiap, or 
ooRoiponding with them; elso by 6 Geo. lY. o. lf3» if 
a&T Brituh tubjeot ihell, within the jarudiotion of the 
A(Launlly» knowingly oosTey, or ueist in oonToying, 
penom m aloTea, or to be deelt with as devee, or ahip 
them for that pnrpooa, he ehall be deemed guilty of 
pin^t felony* and robbery* and be liable to penal aer- 
▼ituae for life* or for any term not lesa than fifteen 

J ^eara ; or to be impriaoned for any term not ezooed- 
og three yeara. The piratical spirit was rery preva- 
lent in ear^ times* an^ indeed, it is only reoently that 
the aaoendanoy of the law has been aeonred* and this 
plague rooted out of Europe. By the law of nations* 
every one has a right to pursne and exterminate pirates 
without any previous declaration of war ; but it is not 
lawful to kill them without trial, ezeeplin battle. Those 
who surrender, or are taken prisoners, must be tried 
and dealt with according to law. UntU lately* by the 
law of England, the pouishmeut for piratical offences 
in general was death; but this seventy has been re- 
lazed, and now, *whoever shall bo convieted of any 
offence amonnting to piracy, and mode punishahlo with 
death, is liable to bo sentenced to penal servitndo fur 
life, or any term not less than fifteen years ; or to be 
imprisoned (with or without bard labour) for any term 
of not more than three years. 

PxaacY, Lttkhakt. (jSf^e Coptkiout.) 

Fxsobs. (Sae IcnrnTOLOGr, Fun.) 

V18TXCIA., pis'/ai'-ithe-u (Lat.), in B<>t., a gen. of the 
nat* ord. Anacan/iacinv. The concrete ream culled 
mastic or mastich, much nsed, dissolved in alcohol or 
turpentine, as a varnish and cement, is obtained from 
the species P. Lsniiacua. It is principally imported 
from the island of Chio, whero tho plant is much cul- 
tivated. The liquid oleo-resiuous matter called Chian 
iurucatine is produced by the spccioa P. Terebinlhua, 
and ia imported from the same island. P. vera pro- 
duces the fruit known as piaiachio or piataria nutf tho 
kernels of which are of a green colour and have a very 
agreeable flavour. They are highly uslecmed by tho 
Turks and Greeks, and are occasionally importca into 
this country, 

PiSTXAOBJB, or LititKACBJE, pia-ifi-aV-ac-f, in Dot., 
the Duckweed fam., a nut. ord. of MonticntyUdonea, 
sub-class Tetaloidea. Floating aquatic plants with 
lenticular or lobed leaves or fronds. Flowers 2 or 3, 
inclosed in a spathe, moncpcioas, placed on the margin 
or the surface of the frond, or m tho aziia of leaves. 
Perianth none. Male flower with 1, or a fow stamens, 
often monadolpbous. Femalo flower cousiittmg of a 
1-oelled ovary with 1 or more erect ovules. Fruit 1- or 
more-saedod, membranous or baccate, indehiscent, or 
sometimes dehiscent. Embryo straight, clcit, in tho 
axis of fleahy albumen. Tho plants of this order in- 
habit cool* temperate, and tropical regions. Their 
properties arc nuiinportont. 

PiSTXL, or Gtncbcxuu, pia'dilji-ne'-se-um (Lat. 
Ullumi Gr. guue, a woman), the female system of the 
flower, or the orary, sfple, and atigma^ taken togetber. 
It occupies the centre of the flower* the stamens 
and floral envelopes being arranged around it, when 
they ore present ; tho envelopes alone in tho amsoxuaJ 
pistillate flower ; or it stands by itself when the flower 
M pistillate and naked. It consists of one or more 
modified loaves called carpels, which are eitlior dis- 
tinct from each other, as in the columbine and stone- 
crop, or combined into one body, os in the primrose 
and tobooco-plant. When there is but ono carpel, as 
in tiie pea* the pistil is said to be simple ; wh«n there 
is more than one, os in the ezamplea cited above* it is 
cow^und. Each carpel consists eeaentially of • hol- 
low inferior port oalletl the ovary, which contama the 
ovules, and a cellular part colled the stigma, to which 
the pollen, or fertilizing dust from tho aulhera, udheroB, 
The Btigma ia either placed directly on the ovary* in 
which case it is said to be eeeaiie, os in the barberry, 
or it is elevated on a stalk prolonged from the ovary* 
eolled the style, os in the primrose. At the period of 
ftcandatioir, the stigma becomes moistened by « viaoid 
fluid* whictf renders tho snrJ'acc more or leas sUoky* 
and thus admirably adapted to retain the pollen-grains* 
which are thrown upon it at the time of the dehisoenoe 
of tho anther. The style is traveraed by a very nvrow 
eonal, which commonioatea below with the cavi^ of 
the ovary* and above with the sUgmas* The walu of 


this canal are formed of a loose humid tissoe. cofled 
the eonducting f issue, from its funotion of conouoting 
the pollen to the ovules. The terms apoedtpoue, syw 
earpouM, Ste., are used, when describing the miiti]*iix the 
some sense os when they ore applied to the nnit^whioh 
is in foot the mature pistil. (Se^ CAMvai, Fevit* 
OvasY* OvuiiE* and PtaosMTA.) 

Fibtol, pie'-tol (Ft.), a small fire-arm* suitablo for 
carrying about llie person or in holsters at tho saddle* 
bow, named (it is supposed) from the oily of Pistoia, in 
Tusoany* f^om pistols having been first made tbeiw. 
Mention ia made of*their use os early os the rrigo ot 
Francis 1. of Franco end in tlie time of bis 

aucoeasor, Henry 11. The liorsonicn who carried them 
were called pistobers. JMstols, until recent times, were 
very imperieot weapons, as a rule ; but* nevertheleaa* 
some pistols were xiroducod at au early period, ia 
which the peculiar principles of the best instruments 
of the present day were more or less perfect^ em* 
bodied. A Bpanisli pistol niado about the end of 
the 17th oentury could bo fired twouty-six times 
without a failure, and with one supply of ammunition $ 
and in the Museum of Artillery in Pans there oro 
revolving pistols which wero produoed more than two 
hundred years ago. AUboiigh these pistols* however* 
bad fonr, five* or six largo chambers, llicy never coxae 
into general use. iu consequence of their unavoidable 
olumsincsh, each ehambor having its own hammer and 
pan, and tho iiicouveiiienco of keeping tbeso primed. 
To trace tho imprux'omentt gradugdly introduced into 
the xnanufiicture of pistols would, to a great extent* 
bo simply to repeat tho history of the gun manu* 
facturo ; but tbo distinctive characteriBlicaof revolving 
pistols, ns used iu the iircsent day* deserve some 
Ncparato iiolico. Au Anicncau gcutlorauD* Samuel 
Cult, having directed his attention to tho improvement 
of pistols, in the first pluco increased the number of 
dtsoharges by arranging soveral barrels in one cylin- 
drical group around a central spindle* and caused these 
to turn by each cocking of tho look suffioiently far to 
bring another barrel under the hammer. AU tbo 
barrels being first loaded, they might thou be dis- 
charged us rapidly as the hammer could bo raised and 
the trigger pulled. The plan finally adopted hr Colt* 
however* was to make a revulving-chaiubered breech 
for the charges, and use a single barrel; iuconneotiou 
with which oncii chaiuhcr was brought in sucoeaaion* 
by drawing buck tlio hammer to tho full catch. At 
half-cock, the chamber is freu to he turned round by 
hand, and in this slate the rcjoptuclca uro loaded by 
pouring in powder and placing a bull in each directly 
upon the powder* without wadding. A ramrod ia per* 
uiunoutly attached to tho under side uf the barrel, oad 
is so contrived tboi, by bringing down its free end* it 
acts as a Irvr;^* and strongly presses a short rod into 
one of the reccptuc-lcs, driving tho bull home and effibc- 
tually shutting 111 the ])owdor. i'ercussion-caps beinff 
then ; placed on tho nipples with which tbo piece is 
provided* it is ready for service. But groat as woo tho 
eillciu'y of these ijistols, they failed to give cntiio satis- 
fucliun* ou account of the neoeasity of' stopping at 
every lire to cock tho x>iocc for the next shot ; and in 
sevrrolKngliatiandAmericnQ pistols deuces have been 
intruduced for lueating this defect. In thoso of thu 
English manufacturer Mr. Dean, for instance, the palling 
of the trigger raises the hammer to tho full cock, when 
it is suddenly let go, and the action being repoatra* tho 
same motion brings ruuiid anottior ohamber, which is 
immediately discharged. This form of lock is agaxn 
objected to* however* on the ground that by ihesnaoEn 
liberation of tho mainspring as it is polled np, the am 
is disturbed* and tho fire cannot be mode with tnd 
accuracy of other pistols. The discusaions of amnii- 
fimturers and of amateurs resisting the best kind of 
pistol are as various as tbo kinds of pistols themsslvos* 
which exist in oil gradations between Uie poeket-pbt^. 
whiiilicon bo hid in a lady's glove* to the borse-pistol 
used by the American carairy* which appruseheslho' 
size of a carbine. 

Fxstov. (See STBAx-ExcBini.) ^ 

Fisvif*^''S»m (Lat.), iuBot.* the Fen* n fisn. of th« 
net. ord. Xegumittoaa. Tho apeeias P. sot »t(j» is the 
common pea. Uie most valuable of culinary 
Like most domeatic plants of i^est satiqntty* its 
native country ia unknown* though it is cemtiionly 
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referred to the South of Europe. The different 
varieties of gerdao pee and the grey pea» which is eolti- 
ratediaiielde, are 
all regarded as 
▼arietica of P. ea* 
ffeitm. 

Pitch. pUih, a 
term applied in 
Mob. when speak* 
iug of the aeutc* 
ness or gravity 
of anv particular 
Bound or instra* 
meiit. For in* 
stance, if we wish 
to express tfiat 
any sound is less 
acute, or lower, 
than nnothor, we 
should say it is of 
u lower pitch, and 
tucc vert 4. Ihe 
opera pitch is 
niiicli higher than 
the common ecu* 
eer/ pifrh. 

Pirrii, tlio re- 1 
siduum whieh re* 
SkaiDS after Ur has distilled or tioiled in an open pot, ; 
so as to drive off the volatile matter. It is largely used 
in shipbuilding, ka. 

PlTTOSroBACKJB, pif-tot-po-raV-tc-e (Gr. pifta, pitch; 
iporott seed), in liot., a nat. ord. of ihalam\jloroa» 
jHeoiyledonttt having the following essential eharne* 
tors Trees or shrubs, with simple, nlteriiute, etstitiu- 
lato leaves and regular flowers. Sepals and petals 4 
or 5, hypogynous, inibriento«l, dcciduoiiH. Stamens D, 
hypogynoua. alternate with tiie ])ctals, with 2*eened 
anthers. Ovary superior ; stylo single; sligmn.s orpinl 
in number to the plaoonlns, which arc 2 or more, and 
either axile or parietal; oyiilcs annlropal, horizontal 
or ascending. Seeds numerous, with a miuuto euibryo 
in copious fleshy albunieii. The I’idoaporacett are 
chiefly Australian plants, hut are oeousionolly found 
in Africa and some, other parts of the globe. Liudlcy 
enumerates 12 genera, which comprise species. 
They aro remarkable for resinous iiroperties. flonie, 
as certain species of iiif/urdiera. liaie odiblo fruits, 
and Bomn are cuUi voted in this country ou account of 
the beauty of their flowers. 

Pivot, piv'-oi (Fr.), m Mecb., the extri'miiy of the 
axle round which a body revohes. Tii military laii* 
ffuage, the pivot is that uflicrr or soldier upon whom 
Uie diM'rout wlioeliiigs are made iu the course of the 
various evolulioiis of drill. 

Plaojinta, pU-»fn*-ta (Lat.), a projertiim on the 
inner waU of the ovary, to which the uvules or rudi- 
mentary aesdn are attached. The orrangcmeiit of the 
plai'cntaa, or plaeeniotfon, is n von' important eharai*- 
ter in disiingoishing plants. In llio gmplc orury, the 
placenta ia aituated at the ventral suture, or that point, 
which corresponds to the iitiiou of the two niargiD<< of 
the carpellary leaf; such a placenta is therefore 
termiKl matqiual, or more coninionly nxile, from its 
being turned towards the axis of the plant. In cow 
pound ovariett the ploceutation is of three kinds; 
namely, axile, parieiaft MvXJree central. The axile, 
or central of some botanists, occurs in all compound 
many^oaUod ovaries, because iu these each of the com- 
ponent carpels ia placed in a similar position to the 
simple ovary ; and hence the placentas situated at 
their ventral sutures will bo arranged in the centre or 
axis, as in the lily ond campanula. Tho other two 
kinds of nUuMUtation occur in the compound l*colled 
ovary, ibut toiled parietal consists in the attach- 
ment of ovnles to placentas, either placed directly on 
the waU of the ovary, as in the mignonette and cactus, 
or upon incomplete oissepiments, formed by the par- 
tially -enfolded .UarpeU, as in the orchis and poppy. In 
parietal placentation, the number of placentas corre- 
sponds to the number of carpets of which the ovary is 
formed. 'What ia called a free central placenta is 
formed when the placentas are not attached to the 
walls of tho ovary, but aro situated in the centre of 
the cavity, and perfectly nnoonnected with those wills. 



The pink and primrose families furnish examples of 
this kind of placentation. It sometimes happens that 
none of these regular kinds of placentation can be 
discriminated, the ovnles being placed irregularly in 
the cavity of the ovary. (See Otabt, Owls, Pzstxi..) 

PLAOiAVtstf, pfet'-je-fir.risM (Lat. plagium), in Lit., 
is the stealing the works or thonghts of another and 
publishing them as one’s own. Among the Homans, 
platpum was the crime of stealing the Slave of another, 
or kidnaping a free person, in order to make him a 
slave, Thomasiiis has written a work de plaglo Me’> 
rario, wherein he lays down the laws and measures of 
right which authors' have to another's writings. ** Dic- 
tionary writers," savs that patriarch of encyclopadfa 
writers, Ephraim Chambers, ** st least such os meddle 
with arts and sciences, seem in this case to be exempted 
from the common laws of meum and iuum; they do 
not pretend to nt>t upon their own bottom, nor to treat 
the reader at their own cost. Their works are snp- 
po<icd, in great measure, compoBitiqps of other people; 
and whatever they take from others they do it avow- 
edly. In fact, their quality gives them a tills to appro- 
priate everything that may be for their purpose, 
wherever they And it, and they do no otherwise than 
as the bee doe ' fer the pnbhe sorvieo. Their occupa- 
tion is not pill, ng^ but collecting contributions ; and 
if you ask tli*- thdir authority, tliey will produce you 
<he prneiico •>*' their predecessors of all ages uud 
nations." 

Plagl’K, plitig (Gr. plege, a stroke), a contagious 
feier, generally of a very severe kind, rapid in its 
progresH, and accompanied by buboes, carbuncles, and 

{ M'tecliuc. It spreuiN rapidly by contact, and is usually 
atal to two-thinU of tlioso whom it attacks. The first 
oymptomH aro headache in the foreliead and occiput, 
^ometiiiies iicconipaiiied bv violent and sliort tremors, 
alternating with heat. Tho eyes become red, and 
assume a ferocious aspect; the headache increases, 
aud the pain extends to tho npine, to the joints, and 
to the linib.s. Then follow vertigo and delirium, at 
llrst mild, but afterwards fierce. The tongue is dry 
and yellowish, but without thirst. There is nausea, 
with ineffectusl attempts, in most cases, to vomit, or 
if anything is brought tip, it is green bile. The respi- 
ration is laborious, with general uneasiness. There ia 
nothing particular in the alvine excretions, althongh 
they nro sometimes liquid. 1'he nrinn is often turbid, 
with nn oily aspect. The smell of the patient is ooca- 
[sionallv nauKPoiis ; but if the disease has lasted a few 
dura, the perapiriition has often a sweetish, disagree- 
able smell. The disease varies in duration from throe 
to seien days ; bnt the patient often dies witliin a few 
hours of the attack. Some die at periods from three 
to four dDYB.witliout any outward symptoms beyond a 
peculiar physiogTiomy, sparkling eyes, and an exprci* 
sion I'f countenance resembling that of a iierson nnder 
Itydropbobiii. On dissection, the gall-blauder has been 
found distended with greenish-black bile, the inside of 
the intestines aud stomach covered with a yellow 
niueus, and tho conglobate glands indurated ; but dis- 
sections have not, for obvious reasons, been namerous. 
The raedieui treatment of the plague has hitherto been 
of nn empirical character; no treatment attempted 
haling been proved to be of real use. In the French 
array atJallVi,' bark, taraarinds, coffee, and camphor 
I were employed, as well an sudoriflcs, emetics, and mis- 
|ters, but without success. It has been asserted that 
bleeding and laxatives aro of great efllcacy ; but it is 
known that iu many cases they have proved utterly 
inefleotUHl. Sweating, the use of cold water, and the 
use of oil, have, iu turns, been loudly advocated as 
remedies for this disease, but apparently on tbo 
very vaguest grounds. The plague is of Egyptian ori- 
gin ; the great pl^no of Athens, which took place 430 
B.C., and which is the first instance on record of its 
appearance in Europe, having been imported frem the 
borders of that country by a eirouitons rente through 
Libya. Its first introduction into modern Europe was 
by ineans of the Crusades ; and since then it has ap« 

f ienred in various places, and by manydifierent eonrses, 
mt always imported from some part os other of tho 
Turkish empire. It has frequently appeared in London, 
where, in 1 WS, it destroyed, on tho smallest calculation, 
(iS(,fi(X> inhabitants; but since that year, quarantine 
lews, added to mapy unprofemenU in. the state of 
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•OQi«ty, protected Greet Britain ftrom ite oelemi* 
tone neltations. Yorioue eetimetes have been giTen of 
the Creqnenoy of plagne epidemioi in the principal 
towneof Egypt, Bjria, and Turk^: but the general 
opiniou appears to bo that it recurs, in those places, at 
intervals varyiug from seven to ten years ; and that, 
vrhilst it is both endemic and oontapious in Lovrcr 
Egypt, from the marshy lands of which it springs, 
it is merely contamoos in Upper £g>'pt, as well 
as in Syria, and all the more distant countries to 
which it may be conveyed. According to the general 
accounte, the plague would seam aaldom to oceur 
in Egypt in tbo months of September, October, Bo- 
vember, December, and*January; but if it do begin 
in September or October, is more terrible than if it 
appear later. Scientific men have IVequently dieeussed 
the question why the same disorder does not originate 
in other countries, in the name or similar regions, that 
appear to be in the same circniustaiieeii ; as in 
southern and middle Africa, which aro subject to the 
moat destructive of the fevers produced by marsh 
miasmata, but where the pl&gne is unknown. The 
answer generally given to this question is, that the 
cDurao of the Bile is peculiar ; tliut it traverses fifty 
or sixty lakes and marshes in Abyssinia and Sennaar , 
thus tlowR through Upper Egypt, charged with 
pMrai^nt matter ; and that, when it arrives in the 
lower WTMitry, it deposits these, and thus produces 
the plagttii..^ But the reply to ilus is, that there arc 
many other 'rivers in precisolj similar ciroumatnneos, 
which prodoee fever enough, but never the plague; 
and that the fevers produced by thorn aro epidemic, 
and not, as in the pnue, contagious. Although it is 
now generally ackiiowlodgod that the plague is conta- 
gious, many persons formerly stoutly denied that tl 
was so ; and the arganieuts on either side may be thus 
briefly summed up In support of the doctrine of 
contagion, it is argued, tliat the attack of plague is 
not RimultHiicous, but succcasive ; that it cuniniencos 
in oue part of a town or district, and gradually 
spreads to the rest, though under a similar atmo- 
sphere, and influenced by the same predisposing 
causes ; and that in many oaves it has been distinctly 
traced to communication with infected persona, or to 
clothcH or goods which have been handled or worn bv 
persons so affected. On the other side, it is alleged 
that uuinerous instances have occurred of persi-nswbo 
have slept in the aamo bed with patients who 
have died of tbo plague, and of others who liave 
worn the clothes of the deceased, without receiving 
the disease ; that during the invasion of Egypt, at the 
commencement of the present century, the Turkish 
soldiers dng up the dead bodies of those who had 
fallen victims to the plague, aud appropriated the 
clothes stripped off them w'ithout receiving or commu- 
nioating the disease; and that the doctrine of contagion 
is not alluded to by ifippocrates, Celsus, and other 
eminent medical writers among the ancients. It has 
also been much disputed whether, having once pavsrd 
through plague renders a person unsusceptible oi re- 
infection ; and if it does not aflbrd absolute security 
against more than one attack, in what proportion of 
cases a second or more frequent recurnmee takes place. 
Some authors have denied the possibility of a second 
attack ; whilst, on the other hand, a Greek padrd, who 
took care of tbo Greek hospital at Smyrna for fifty 
years, declared to an English physician that bo had 
nad it twelve times. Another question of much im- 
portance, from its connection with the suljcct of 
qnarantine, is, as to what length of time may elapse 
between a person’s exposure to plague-poison and the 
appearance of the disease ; but on UiiN point, also, the 
information is very vague and uncertain ; some phv'si- 
dans declaring that there are no instances of the 
disease appearing later than the ninth or tenth day 
after the nay of shutting up, in those who adopted 
that precaution ; and others asserting that persona have 
continued weH 'untU the seventeenth day after having 
been placed ih quarantine, and have even then fallen 
sick or it. It is a question how far a person who has 
received the cOhtagion, but in lehom the disease bus 
made no progress, can communicate it ; and it appears 
that the nody alone, if washed aud shaved, does not 
readily communicate it, except when sctnally suffering 
firom the disease, in a febrile state, or in a persniriog 
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one. Some of the most remarkable vlsiUtipne of the 
plague have been that which occurred in DrHain, A.n. 
430, and which carried off snoh multitudes that the 
living were scarcely suiQcient to bury the dead; that 
which destroyed 200,000 of the inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople, A.n. 740. In Germany, 00,000 persons died of 
it in 1348 ; in Ireland, great uumbera died of pliupia in 
1400 and 1470; in liondon, 30,578 persons perished at 
plague ttlono in 1603-4, aud 35,417 in 1625. The 
plsguo earned from Sardinia to Naples in 1056 (being 
introduced by a tran^sort with soldiers on board) 
raged with such violence as to carrv off 400.(XM> of the 
inUsbitaiits in six months. In Egypt, more than 
800,000 died of plague lu 1702; aud at Malta it com- 
mitted great ravages iu 1H13. 

ViiAicE, plnite (Fr.plic, 8p. nlaft/a) {PfnUuavulga^ 
Ws).— 'This flsh belongs to tlie tarn, of the Flounders or 
Flat-fish (Ptewronec/iV/ie)^Ke characteristics of which 
are a want of symmetry m the form of the head, the 
position of both eyes on the same side of the head, 
one higher than the other, aud frequently nut iu the 
sanio vvrlical lino, and often unequal in size ; the fre- 
quent want of uuiforniity iu those fins that are in 
pairs, the fiectoral and ventral fins of tlio under or 
white side being m some species smaller than thuso of 
the upper, 'and 



single row of obtuse teeth, a spine at the beginning 
of the unsliin, and a rounded tail, rreferring muddy 
or Hfitidy shores, and unprovided with swimming- 
bladders, iho plaice gsnoruily keep close to the ground, 
where they hide their bodies horizontiilly in the looso 
soil ai the butloni, with t lie bead only alighlly elevated, 
or Rwiuj slowiy in the same position. The nlaWspawns 
in February or Mnreh, and is cousiderod to bo in tbo 
finest condition at the end of Muv. Plaice feed on the 
soft -bodied aniniuls generally, with young flsh and soft 
cruitHcea, and have been kuown to attain a weight of 
iiflnon pounds ; Imt on« of seven or eight pounds' 
weight IS considered a plaice of large size. The length 
of the head cumppred to tho whole Tengtli of the head, 
body, and tad, is as two to nine ; tho depth of the 
solid ]>art of tlio body, without including tho dorsal 
! or Hiial fins, ratiicr more than one-tbird of the whole 
length; the form .subrhomhoidal ; the mouth and 
teeth rather small; tbo upper eyo tho larger, and 
pliiced rntlier more backwards than the lower eye, 
with a strong and iirominciit bony ridge between the 
orbits, and seventl tubercles, forming a curved line 
from tbo pu^torior part of tin* ridge to the commence- 
ment of tho lateral line. Tho body is smooth on lioth 
sides, Iho scales small; tho colour of tho upper or 
right side a rich brown, with a row of bright orange- 
red spots along ilm dorsal and anal fins, and otnec 
spots of the same colour disri-rsed over tlie body ; the 
under side entirely while. Young fish have frequently 
a dark spot in tbn centre of the red one. On the 
Engbsh roast the plaice is taken in abundance, gene- 
rally wherever either lines or trawl-nets can be used, 
and' is surnotimes taken in almost incredible numbers. 

Flak, p/da (Fr., Oer., Du.), a representation of • 
plane section of any building, country, Ac. The term 
18 usually applied to the horizontal section, the word 
nection or etevaiion being applied to the vertical plans. 
In Arufa., a plso is used for a draught of a buudjuUii, 
such as it appears, or is intended to appear, ou toe 
ground, riiowiog the extent, divhion, and diitribQtioiD 
of its area into apartments, passages, Ac. In order to 
render plans intelligible, it is customary to distinguish 
the massive parts with a black wash. The projeotores 
on the ground are drawn in full lines, and those sop- 
posed over them in dotted Uses. The eolargemeitts or 
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Altcratiuus ara dintinguiabed bja dtfTerent colour from 
that uaed in dolineating the portions alrcadj built; 
and the tints of each plan are made lighter as the 
stories arg raised. In large buildings it is usual to 
have three several plana for the first three stories. A 
gtoiMtfical plan is that in which the solid and vacant 
parts are representod in their natural proportion. A 
pvrtpeoHve plan is one that is oondncted and exhib* 
Ited by degradations or diminutions, according to the 
ndes of perspective. A raised plan is one where the 
aleraiiou or upright is shown upon the geometrical 
plan, so as to hide the distribations. 

PbASB, plain (Lat. p/anus), a surface without corva* 
taro, or that lies evenly between its bounding 
lines; and M a right line is the shortest extension 
from one point to another, so a plane surface is the 
sliortsst extension from oue line to another. The term 
plane is IVeguontly used in astronomy, conic sootioua, 
Ac., to signily an imagiuaif surface supposed to cut 
and pass through all solid bodies; and the whole doc- 
trine of conic sections is based on this foundation. In 
Jdech., planes ore cither borienntal,— that is, parallel 
to the horixon, or inclined to it. In optics, the planes 
of roflectiou and refraction arc those drawn through 
the reflected or refracted rays. In oarpentrv, the 
plane is a tool used to produce straight, flat, and even 
surfaces upon wood. 

Plabet, pUtn'-et (Gr, planetet, a wanderer), a term 
originally applied to those stars which have a per* 
oeptible motion. In modem Astron., however, the 
word is oonflned to those stars which Hhine by reflect* 
ing the light of the sun, around which they restive. 
Amongst the anciooia, five planets were kjiown,-~Mer* 
cury, Venus, liars, Jupiter, and Sutitrn ; since that 
time upwards of sixty others have been discovered by 
means of the telesoope. Most ot these are called 
asteroids, the orbits ol which are all silualed between 
those of Mars and Jujvter. Moat of them, if not nil, 
have, Ulcn the earth, a motion of rotation on tbcir axes, 
from which arise day and night. They have also a 
common motion round the sun, revolving from west to 
east. The nearest planet to the sun is usually said to 
bo Mtreuty ; but recent observations have shown that 
there is a small orb between that planet and the suii, 
to which DO distinctive name has yet been given. It 
would seem that this new planet has a diameter of 
about 900 miles, and revolves round the suu in about 
twenty days. The distance of Mercury from the sun 
is aliout 30;470,000 miles. {See Mebcuhy.) I^cxt to 
this planet is placed Venue, at a distance of flSjr.'tJ'.oiX) 
miles. Mountains have been observed in it, the height 
of which has been oaloulated to exceed eighteen miles. 
Mercury and Tenus both exhibit phases similar to our 
moon : and, being nearer to tho sun than (he earth, 
are oaued the it^ferior plaucts ; while those more dis- 
tant than the earth are called the euverior planets. 

i iJee Vbvpb.) Next to the caKh, with its moon, is 
fare, distant about IM, 000,000 milea from tho sun. 
(dTes Mabb.) lletween this planet and J^tpiter is a 
vast distaiioe, which early led to a supposition that 
there was some body lietween them. At the beginning 
of the present oontury this conjeoture was verified by 
the discovery of four new planeto in succession, — 
Ores, Pallaii, Juno, and Veetun Since then, as men- 
tioned above, a large number of other asteroids have 
been discovered. The largest of all the known planets 
is JupUer, vrhiob revolves round the sun at the dis- 
tance of about 40^,000,000 miles. (^ee JupxTBB.) At 
nearly twice the distance of Jupiter, or 900,423,000 
miles from the sdn, AifNra passes through its orbit, 
5,760,000,000 of miles in length, in 29 years and 160 
days, accompanied by seven moons, and surrounded 
bv a remarkable double ring. (Ae SATxrafr.) In 1781 
Hersohel discovered Gcorgiaia wdat, or Uranne, which 
is 1,822,807,000 miles distant from the sun, and accom- 
panied by six moons : it accomplishes its revolution 


2^54,247,000 mil^, and forms the extreme known limit 
of OUT solar system. (Ase Nnnvin.) 

pLiBiSYBBig, pW-t-l/kfa (Lit. fibiBBS, plain, and 
■phere), a term applied to a prcgeetion of the sphere 
and its various oirolCs. on a plane snrfaoe, as, upon 
paper,mapsofCh«eartaoroffheheaTeni. Mapesbow* 
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ing the meridian or circles of the sphere may, in tbia 
respeot, be called plaaispherea. The term is not much 
used now, and at present, in astronomy more espe- 
cially, designates any oontrivance in which pliwe sur- 
faces, moving on one another, Ihlfll any ofthe uses of a 
celestial globe. 

PLABTA oxB AOBJB, eUbi-fi|^*-»-ifaj'«s«-e (from Lat. 
planta, the sola of the mot ; resemblance in the leaves), 
in Bot., the Bibworts, a nat. ord. of IHeotgledonee, sub- 
elasB Cerol^/Iortf,— herbaceonsphmts, generally without 
stems. Leaves commonly ribbed, and radioal. Flowers 
usually spiked and perfect, or rarely solitaiy, and 
sometimes unisexual. Calyx persistent, 4-pnrtite, im- 
bricated. Corolla dry and membranous, persistent, 
4-partite. Stamens equal in number to the divisions 
or the corolla, and alternate with them ; filaments 
long and slender; anthers versatile. Oyicj simple, 
2- or 4-ceIled, from the prolongation of processes from 
tho placenta : style 1. Capsule mombrauous, with 
transverse deniscenoe ; placenta free, central. gSeeds 
1, 2, or more, with a mucilaginous testa; embryo 
transverse, in fleshy albumen. These plants abound 
in cold and temperate climates, but are more or less dif- 
tiiaed over the whole globe. There are three genera and 
120 species. The 'cdsof Plantago Pegllium, arenar^ 
and Cgnom, are • •mnlcent, and have been used like 
those of flax d) in the preparation of mucilagi- 
nous demulcent d.‘inks. The order is unimportant lu 
an economic point of view. 

Plawtaib. {See Musa.) 

Plants, DisTKinuTiojr of, plante (Fr. planle. Get, 
PJlanrc) . — it is a matt er of common observation that the 
localitica and soils in which pkpta grow vary much. 
Some spcisios grow in the shaoe, while others thrive 
best in a full glare of light ; some prefer alpino dis- 
tricts, others tne plains ; some are found in dry, others 
in marshy places ; some arc submersed in lakes or in 
the sea, while others live on muddy hanks or on sandy 
shores. It is equally well known that climate cxcr- 
CMses a powerful influence on vegetation, modifying 
tho Floras in different regions of the globe. Some 
plants arc fitted to bear tho rigour and auration of an 
arctic winter with a moderate summer heat, others 
require the heat and light of the torrid zone ; and be- 
tween these two extremes there are all varietiGB of 
gradation. Thus does vegetation extend over the 
whole globe from pole to pole, from the summit of the 
loftiest peak to the depths of the ocean. Palms, bana- 
nas, treo-foms, and orchideous epiphytes, are chiefly 
confined to the tropics ; cruciferous and umbelUferouB 
plants are found interoperate regions; some conife- 
rous and amentaceous plants flourish in more northern 
countries; while saxifraces and lichens extend to the 
arctic regions. Bebouw divided the globo into twen^- 
five botanical regtone, in each of which at least one- 
half of the known species, a quarter of ttie genera, and 
some individual families, were peculiar to that region^ 
and fouud nowhere else. These regions ere scattered 
variously over the globe, but, as shown by Meyen, they 
admit of an arrangement into xones ; each acne snr- 
rounding the earth and including regions in whiob, 
Mthough the plants ore distinct, yet they are xnorelfre 
and more nearly allied to each other than thoee of 
other sones. Starting with the eguaiorial none, there 
are, on each side of it, a tropieai, tu^rcfneal, warm* 
iemperafe, eoid-tenperate, euo^aretic, oref«e, and polar 
rone. Not only are the regions of plants in each of 
these sones similar to each other, but there is another 
kind of similarity in those of corresponding sones in 
the opposite hemisphere ; so tbet the plante maj be 
said to be, elthough entirely distinct, ropresentatiTe- 
of each other. The evergreen forest-trees, for instance, 
of the northern warmer temperate sone are repre- 
sented by other evergreen forest-trees in the sonthern 
werro-teroperate sone, eaob sono still having its distinct 
regions of plants. Then, if we regard the vertical dis- 
tribution ol plants, and start from the level of the tea 
in the equatorial cone, up the sidee of a<great mounfain- 
chain, we past in euceession through spaces easwerine 
to these sones, finding belie vegetetioh as we esoend, 
cither the same as, or representativn of, all the lati- 
tudinal sones, till we retch the Tepresentative of tho 
polar one, at the maigin of pevpetoal anew.’ Similar^ 
in all other BCBee, as we asoeoa from the level of tho 
8Mb tro psM sBoeestive^ in sltitndefhcoagh iht tqpM» 
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' aentetiveft of all the aoaea that interpose in latitude 
between the lower one and the pole. In Britain, for 
inatanoe, the tops of onr mountoine ore clotbed with 
arotio and sub^orotio plants. The distribution of plants 
is a great subject, and con onlv be imperfectly sketolied 
In a work- like the present. The following list of books 
and papers indicates the best souroes of information on 
botanical geography.— Johnston's Phjftical MUu; 
Sehoaw'a Earth, Planta, and Man; Meyen's work, 
printed by the Bay Society; Hooker's treatise in Mur* 
ray'eJSk<pciopwd«a« 2 /’ Q-tographys Humboldi'a Cosmos 
and AapteU qf Nature •, Borbes^e pwer in the Eeporta 
ijf the Qealoqieal Survey of Great Britain; Boliour's 
ManualqfPoiany; and Juke's Manual qf Geology. 

Paairrs (Flowsrlkss), or Critptoqaiiu, in Bot. 
**>TheBe ]>lants form one of the two m-ent sub* 
IdngdomB into which botanists hare diridod the vege- 
tation of the globe. They have no flowers ; hence they 
are termed ^eypiogamoua t they are without true seeds, 
being propagated by spores ; hence they arc stud to bt' 
acotyledoDOus. [See Acotylidors, and the scheme 
of olassification given under Botart.) o 

Plabtse, Plasteriro, pla$V-er platter, Qer. 
.^iZasfer).— Plaster is a compoaitit-n of lime, sume* 
tunes mixed with hair, soruetiim's with saud, kc., 
to parget or rover the nudities of a building. I'littler* 
ing, or the act of covering the wnlle and oeiliiign of a 
house or other edifice with planter, is of vurioua kinds. 
Amongst other methods may be mentioned white lime- 
and'hair mortar laid upun bare walls ; tho same upon 
laths, 08 in purtitioniiig and plain omling; roDoning 
the insides of walla or double partition-walla ; rough- 
oasting on heart latlm; plastering on brickwork with 
finishing mortar, in nuitation of stonework, and lh« 
like npon heart-laths; uiodelling and casting plain and 
ornamental mouldings, ond making and polishing the 
•cogliola for columns of wood or bsick. Lime loriua 
an extensive article in nil the operations of plastering, 
08 it pervades the whole. Most ol the lime used lu 
t, liondon for this purpose is prepared from chalk, and 
I brought from Purfleet, in ' Kent. For stuccoing, and 
other work requiring strength and permanency, the 
hme procured from Dorking, m Surrey, is preferred. 
In the ordinary process of plasterin/;, the workman j 
recognizes the following technical divisions t. Za/h- | 
ing, which consists in nailing Istlis on tho ceiling or j 
partition. 2. Laying. This consists in spreading a' 
■iogle^ even coat of lime and hair nil over a coiling or 
partition. 8. l^ickivg np. After the piaster is laid on, 
it is crossed all over w'lth the ciul of h lathe, to giro it 
» or tie for the coat that is to bo laid on it. 

4. iMihing, laying, and tef, is when the work, after 
being lathed, is covered with one coat of lime and 
hair; and when that is sufUoientiy dry, a thin and 
omooth coat is spread over it, consisting of lime only. 

5. Lathing, footing, ami «et, dillers from the preceding 
in having the first' coat pricked up to receive the set, 
which is called Jloating. This last operation in per- 
formed with a substantial straight-edge. Good plaster- 
ing is known by its ezqiusite anpearaoce, both aa to its 
regularity and correctness ana its solid efleot, having 
no crooks nor indications of them visible. 

Plabtrb or Paris. (S^e GTrsuv.) 

Plataitacss, pldl-a*nai'-te-e {Qr.plaianot), in Bot., 
the Plane fam., a tint. ord. of Dicotyledonee, sub-class 
Monoehlan^fdea, Trees or shrubs with a watery juice. 
Leaves alternate, with deciduons sheathing stipules. 
Blowers unisexn^, monceoious. in globular amentife- 
rous heads, achlamydeous ; male flowers with 1 stameo 
•nd a 2-celled linear anther ; female flowers eonsistlng 
of a l-celled ovary and a thick style ; ovules 1—2, sus- 
pended. Froits arranged in a compact rounded bead, 
and consisting of clavate nuts, each with a persistent 
style. Seeds 1—2, pendulous ; embryo in very thin 
albumen, with an inferior radicle. The Planes are 
chiefly natives of America and the Levant. There is 
Imt dne gen., namely Biaianue. Being large, hand- 
gomo trees, thw ore commonly grown in our parks 
•nd squares. Ime leaves in form resemble those of the 
qyeomore-tree.* or mock-plane (Acer jPseudO’p/aiaMiie), 

PnAn-OLABs.. (dksQia.18.) 

TiAftnre, plaiif-iM, thg art of oovering oopper and 
oUmt matalB with auver or gold, either for use or orao- 
, ment. It is effected in vanous ways. Sometimes the 
' flam iaattaohed to and rolled oat with thfl oopper; 
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snd sometimes one metal is precipitated from ita sola- 
tiou upon the other. Of late years, monufoctiirera^ 
have availed themselves of eleotro-ohemicol deoomm- 
sition for the purpose of plating different mptals. (Sea 
SlBOTRO-RXJlTIKO.) 

PliATXRirit, plcl/'-i-aum fSp. platina^ from ptata, 
silver), 'in Chnm. and Motali.,— symbol Pt,cquiv. ttH-56, 
spec. grav. 21-6. This valuable metal is found in 
nature in small flattened groins, alloyed, more or ]ess» 
vrith palladium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium, aim 
iridium. It occurs chiefly in certain of tho aUuvlal 
districts of Mexiyo, Brasil, and the Ural Mountoiaa. 
The excessive in fusibility of platinum renders its 
purifleatiou a very complicated matter. The method 
gmerally employed is that devised by Dr. Wollaston. 
The ore is digested in oquo regia until solution takes 
place; sal-animonia is then added, and the greater 
part of the platinum is precipitated iu the form of a 
yellow double salt, which is sparingly soluble. Tho 
mother-liquor still retains a portion of the metal, which 
is redissolved in aqua regia, after precipitation, by iron,, 
sal-animouia being added as before. The double salt 
is washed and healed to redness, to drive oQ' Uie oblo* 
rine and amniniua. and the ))latintini is left behind in 
tho nu'lallio stuto in a spongy mass. This is thoroughly 
washed and levigated, aud afterwards squeezed in a 
powerful press iiiiiil it iicqnires the specino gravity of 
about 10. It IS next exposed to the heat of a powerfhl 
wind-lurtiace, and the ingot is forged by hammering 
on the ends, tho healing and forging being ropvataa 
until the mass bceomes homogeneous and ductile, 
riatiniirn, or platina us it was foriuerly called, from 
a ISpanirih word signifying lililo silver, is* a white metal 
posseRBiiig properties "which render it most valuable in 
tho arts, it is susceptible of a high lustre, aud pos- 
sesses consiileruble hardness. It is the most ductile of 
all metals, and is nearly as malleable os gold. It 
resists heal with great ohstinscy, yielding ouly to tho 
highest teniperaluro obtainable by Deville^i oxyhy-dro- 
geii furnace. At high temperatures it possesses the 
property of welding. Its power of oondiiciiiig heat 
aud electricily is inferior to gold and silver. Jldoos 
uot oxidize in air at any temperature, and no singlfl 
aoid has any effect on it. Aqua regia dissolves it 
slowly. Heated m sir with the alkalies or alkaline 
earths, It becomes corroded, owing to the formation of a 
double oxide. Its proficrlies in a minute state of sub- 
division are interesting. If the protoiibloride is dis- 
solved in a strong solution of caostio potash, and alcohol 
added, earbunie acid escapes, and the metal becomes 
reduced in the form of a lino black powder, known as 
platinum -blavk. In this (Inely-divided state it greedily 
coiidcuses oxygen from the air, absorbing many times 
its bulk of that gas. If moistened with ether or alco- 
hol, it impartH this laygcu to them, forming new com- 
pounds and glowing with the heat produced. Tho 
great iiifnaibibty and resistance to ordinary chemical 
agents possesspil by platinum render it invaluable to 
maiiulactunng and experimental chemists ; tho advance 
iu chemical science during the lost forty or fifty years 
being due in no small degree to its introductiun as a 
material for the construction of oruoibies, tubes, and 
retorts. In the puriUuatiou and concentratiou of snl- 
pburic acid, large platinum stills are used. Ir is used 
ui itusBia for coiiiago. It is easily alloyed with other 
metals. It combines with carbon, silicon, and the 
haloids,— with oxygen, snlpliur, cyauogeil, — nnd it ie 
Bapposed|nitrogen in fulmioaliitg platinum. 

rLATXSVU, Cin.oui»B8 0 ».— Tuofnare two ebloridiu 
of platinum, — the protochloride (PtCl) and the bi« 
chloride (PLCl,). To obtain thefonner,tbe solution of 
platinum in aqua regia is evaporated and the rcoidiie 
exposed to a heat of 4i5(P Fahr., until ohloriue oeoSM 
to be expelled. It in an olive-green powdn-, Insolulde 
iu water, bat dissolving easily in caustic jiotath. It 
forms ^ubie salts with the bichloride of plottnam Uid 
with the alkaline chlorides. The Ueiloride is obtained bj 


solution. By careful evaporeliioii» tt may be obisinM 
in deliquesoent prisma. Heated to 46(P rohr., it givefl 
off half its chlorine and is oenvorted into the proto* 
chloride; end if the tempenturfl be Ihrtker 
thr wkolfl of thfl flhkwitifl it WUlt difl 
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chlorid<'n of the elkolies, both uatural and artificial, it 
formM double ealta. With ammonia and its chloride, 
stforinti nmiiUitndeof aalta, of which Miller ennmeratea 
no Iona than twolvo. Bichloride of platinum is inTaiu- 
alile in organic chemistry in determiniuK the formulae 
of the artificial alkalies, by the formation of the double 
chlorides. 

Tlatimvu. Oxinxs of.— There are two oxides of 
nlatiniini,— the protoxide (PtO)arid the binoxldc(PtO,) . 
The protoxide is known only as a hydrate, obtained as 
a black powder, l)y decomposinf* the protocblorido 
with potash. The anhydroHS'binoxide i«i nlitairied as a 
blaek powder, by heating; the hydrate, which is thrown 
down by adding excess of potanh to bichloride of plati- 
num, and deoompoaine the plutinnte of potash thus 
formed with acetic acid. Tlie hydrate is a red-l»rown 
powder, resembling sesquhixide of iron, and playing 
the part of an nrid and a base. With potash and'auda, 
orystallisable platinatrs may be formed; while with 
nitric and snlphiinc scula it forms the nitrate and 
salphate of the binoxidc. 

rLATiivPtf, SuLminna of.— 1‘latiiinni forms two 
enlphides, — the protosnlphidc (I'tS) and the bisulphide 
(PtHg) ; blit they arc of no praetical interest. 

Platohio PniLoaopiir, plMou^-ik^ is that system 
of ancient Greek philosophy which was established 
by riato; “a philosophy,** says Professor ISntlor, 
** which, whether regarded in itself, or with referenee 
to its iiifliietice upon the history of relleetiTO man, 
rises Ixiforo us in all the dignity of the mightiest and 
most permanent moniimoiit ever ereeteil by iinaHiisted 
human thought exercised upon luiinun destimeH.*' 
** Whatever opinion wo iiiav justly birin regarding the 
details of its reasoning, and lioweier we may be dis- 
posed to criticise their legitimacy, there ih in the body 
ofthoHystem itself a something wliicli finds its echo in 
the heart, and its reflection in the vca'<inn of universal 
mankind ; and they suggest that even its ernirs, if they 
exist, are, from iheir peenliar complexion and cha- 
racter, likely to be better worth iiivcHtigntion than the 
truths of narrower theories." I'lie writings of Plato 
aro numerous, and have reached ns in a etato of un- 
usual eom]>letentws and textual ]mrity. The genuine- 
ness of many of the pieces which bear his name has 
been disputed, but on such shglit and iiiitfatmtaetory 
grounds as to be entitled to little weight. Their corn- 
position extended over a large part of his life, and 
they are to be regarded rather as inarlung different 
stages of his philosophical developnicnt tlinii as expo- 
aitioiia of a perfectly matured and developed system. 
They' are all in the form of dialogues, in nearly all of 
which Socrates is the chief 8]tcukcr, and the exponent 
of the author's sentinieiits. \ot the least remarkable 
feature of the writings of Plato is the form in which 
they are communicated. In him we find tho scientific 
jntellcot combined with the dnunatio iniau'iiiatiun in a 
degree which has nc\or been equalled. Ho is at once 
poet and philoNopher, and spreads the cliariua of an 
eibaustless fancy over the enblilest coutroversies of 
the diolectieian. "In place of a formal refutatiou of 
aophiatry, we are introiliiccd to living siqihists; in the 
room of' an elnhoralc system of philosophy, we meet 
the greatest ptiilosophcrs of his day, reasoning and 
conversing with disciples eager iu the pursuit of know- 
ledge." They are dialogues not merely in torm but. in 
spirit, conducted with all tho freedom and animation 
of a real converaation between intelligent and highly- 
gifted men. The stern dialectic processes with which 
w student has constantly to grapple, are relieved by 
picturesque representation or elaborate and gorgeous 
ikble, churuotVrised by a light, buoyant bnniour, and 
interspersed w\th irony, sarcasm, banter, — now broad 
and now delicate; with a thousand other lifo-Iike 
touches interspersed, giving the whole au air of perfect 
truthfulness. The style, which seems so natural and 
easy, when closely ex^ined is found to be elaborated 
with the greatest taste and fastidiousness. "Every 
word seems oliosen with care, and every clause of his 
periods made to Bow with its proper rhythm," and 
*‘the result is an exquisite composition, in regard to 
which we h. e at a loss to pronnonoe whether the depth 
and the elegance of the thought, or thejgraee and pro- 
priety of expression, most ureyail.'*— (icampdeN.) The 
leading ebaraeteristio of Plato's mind is ita compre- 
hensiyonsss. The ultimate unity of aU knowledge, 
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properly so called, and the mutual dependence of all 
its parts on each other, is the fnndainentsJ idea of bis 
philosophy. Dialectics with Plato was the science of 
sciences, physics and ethics being sciences only in so 
far as they connect themselvea with disJeoties. This 
science var fminenct deals only with the absolute Mid 
invariable. Its snbiect-matter consists of those tran- 
scendental spiritual essences known os ideas, mere 
abstractions or geuoruUxations of the mind, having no 
objective reality (as some have held), and answering to 
the intuitions and general truths of modern science. 
(See InitAB.) The soul could only have arrived at a 
knowledge of these in a state anterior to the present ; 
and hence he resolved all knowledge into reminisoence 
of a state anterior to the present. In order to rata- 
Idivh the doctrine of pre-existence, he diMtingui^hes 
between iiless drawn from (he senses and those con- 
ceptions which sense could never furnish, but. which 
exist in the mind from tho very commencement of 
conscious existence. By thus establishing the exist- 
eiieo of the soul before coming into the body, he 
establishes its independence of the body, and, in con- 
seqnenoe, its lininortnlity. From these ideas of the 
soul. It followed naturally that its residence in tho 
body is an evil, ' d that the phenomena of sense inter- 
posed bet ween e mind and thene absolute existences, 
are constantly leueiving and alluring it from its proper 
clement. The great Imsiness of tho philosopher, 
therefore, is to emancipate Innisclf ns far as possible, 
not only from the dominion of the niiimnl appetites, 
but also from tho illusions of aense, and to retire into 
that inlorior world of reflection in which bis mind can 
enniniunn with its kindred eternal essences. The 
ideas, however, are not all of eqnnl excellence, supreme 
above all others being the forms of the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good. The noblest of that triad is the 
last, the great end of all philosophic striving. This 
earth was created out of a formless chaotic mass, 
alter the model of a jierlect archetypti] world existing 
in the mind of the Creator, and is as perfect us the 
untractalile and esaentially evil nature of matter admits. 
I’latn, however, applied Himself much less to physical 
investigations than to those of an ethical or diaWtic 
clmrucier, and, indeed, only attended to them in hia 
later years. It is difllciilt to say what idea Plato had 
of the Dcitv. It seems, however, that hii idea of the 
giKid ami Ho were identical ; hut whether he regarded 
II im iiH a personal btung, it is impossible to say. Plato 
distinguishes two comixinents of tlie soul,- the divino 
or rational, that whieli partakes of a divine principle 
and participates in the knowledge of the eternal, and 
the mortal or irratioiml, that which participates in the 
motions and chnngcs of the body, and is perishable. 
The two arc united by on intermediato link, which he 
calls /Aroims, or spirit. He believes in future retribu- 
tion ; exonerates God from responsibility for sin and 
suffering, and sets forth iu elaborate myths the bleued- 
ncss of the virtuous and the puuisliroents of the vicious. 
In ethics the grand idea is the good in ita various forms 
t>f development. He retains tbo fourfold division of 
the virtura into wisdom, courage, temperance, ami 
justice ; wisdom being the proper virtue of tho reason, 
cournge of the spirit , and temperance of the sensual 
part of our nature ; justice being the principle that 
pervades and regulates the whole. True virtue always 
carries with it its own enjoyment, and the virtuoufl 
man always finds his highest happiness in communion 
with and assimilation to the good and the divine, 
Closelv allind to ethics was politics. The State be 
regarded only aa the individual on a larger scale — the 
individual as a miniature state. Hence bis analysis of 
a state is but an enlargement of his psychological 
analysis. The governing class represents tho intellect, 
the soldiers on guard the spirit clement, and the la- 
bourers and handicraflsnien the sensual part. The 
virtue of the first class is wisdom, of the second cour- 
age, and of the third temperance ; while justice is the 
principle that ought to run through, regulate, and 
harmonise the whme. He makes thoiinterests of the 
state supreme, and merges in it all the interests of the 
family and the individual. The education and the 
employments of the eitiseca are all to lie reflated by 
the slate. The governing class of a state whoald con- 
aist of philosophen, of man who have risen to the 
epatea^ation of the real and the true. It m a wcB- 
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Icnown expression of bis, thst the stato can only attain 
its true end when either philosopfaters become its 
rulers, or wlien its present rulers have learned so far 
AS to nuite philosophy with a superintendenoe of pub- 
lic ttfliiira. — Uef. Uitter’s, Lewis's, Schweclcr's, Biit- 
r) ler’s, Hampden's Jlint9ri€$^ ^c.<^ af PhUowphj/. 

* Plxa, in Law. {Set Plbauikos.) 
fLv.ATyiSGs,p{ead’'inffg (Aii(*.-Nor.), in Law, are tbe 

altornute alk'Kulions by plaiiititF and dct'eiidnni in an 
action, of those mutters of fact which roustituto uu the 
one hand tbe gnmnd of action, and on the other (ho 
prouud of defence. Tbe Common Law Procedure Act, 
I8.>2, has introduced considerable chalices in tbe course 

• of pleadit^'s ttS now followed. Ptoodiuga always relate 
to mutters of facr, and of liict mily ; lur all matiers of 
law' are judicinllj uoti<.‘ed by the court. IMeuders are 
also required to iibstaiii from any stuteiiient of the evi^ 
donee by wbioli tbe fact is to be e.itabli.sbed ; tho object 
of pleading being merely to uscortain whether t lie r|ucs- 
tiun is matter of fact or mutter of law, utidifthc former, 
to develop it in a shupu BuflieJently precise to show its 
general nature and import. Tho first oliject in an ac- 
tion is to procure U^a iiefeiiiluiit's appcariince, in t>rtter 

« that he niavliaTcdhofteortinnty of being informed of the 
plnintifTs demuitn mMMwpiaint , mul Gl'uiicuuiitenng il in 
f HUi h mauiier asti^iay UPuh lit. This is done by a Kum- 
iiivuis or writ, issued in ^0 mioon'.s name, nut of the 
cuiirt in wliicli the aolioprds hrouuht, directed to the 
intended defendant, and -ioniniandiug him to cntisean 
appearance to he entered lor him in that eouvt in an 
Butiun at the suit of tbe idnintilf within eight days after 
the writ is served upon him. If the defeudnnt tails to 
appear, the plniiiliir obtains judgment by default. If 
ho appaars, he is entitled to receive from the plaintifi'a 
detailed sliitement of the nature of his coinplaiiits, 
which is called the doelaratum (nurf'uf io). If thi*tlcelu- 
ration be so framed as to prejudice or embarrass the 
fair trial of the action, the uelenduut may apply to tho 
court to Inive it struck out or amt Tided; or if he de- 
nies the Butliciency of tho facts us cauio of actum, he 
j may lodge a demurrer, and call upon the court to give 
judgment in bis fav our upon that state ol luct.v, CMher- 
wise, the defendant’s course is to plead or deliver a 
plea, the generoJ object of which is to innUe iiij<^wer 
m point of fact to tho declaration. The plea may 
be either dilatory or peremptory. Dilatory picas are 
, founded on soinc matter of lart not connected with the 
merits of tho ca^e, and arc either to the jurisdiction, 
showing that tbe case is not within the jurisdiction of 
the coart, or picas of suspension, showing some matter 
of temporary incapacity to proceed with tho suit ; or 
in abatement, showing some mutter fur abating or 
quashing the decluratioii. The ellect of a dilutoiy 

{ ilea is, if Biiccessful, to defeat the particular act ion, 
earing tho plaintift* at liberty to eouimcnco another 
in a better form. Peremptory pleas, or pleas in bar, 
are founded on some matter tending to imoencli the 
right of action itself, and their ciTect is to defeat the 
plaintilTs claim altogethor. I’leas in bar are of va- 
rious kinds. In general isanes, there is a denial of the 
whole matter of the declarutioo, or at least of the prin- 
cipal fact upon which it is founded ; as that tho defend- 
ant is not guilty, not indebted, did not promise as 
alleged, &c. All other pleas in bar are distingui-shed 
by the name of special pleas. Picas in bar are also 
distinguished according to their subject-matter; as 
pleas in jiistiilration or excuse, and pleas in discharge ; 
the former tending to show that there never was any 
right of action, the latter that the cause of action, 
though once existing, has been barred by matter st^ 
sequent. As regards all pleas in bar, it is a fundamen- 
tal rule that they must either traverse (i.e. deny) tlie 
matter of fact in tbe deelarntion, or confess and avoid 
it. Tho plea being delivered, it then has to be met by 
tbe plainflff within the proper [mriod, upon peril that if 
he fail to do so, the defendant is entitled to judgment 
by default. In encountering the plea, the plointifT has 
the same right y> have it struck out or amended, if its 
frame be objeetionablo, as the defendant had with re- 
gard to tbe deblaration ; be may also demnr or plead 
some matter of fact. If the plaintiff pleads, he is said 
to reply, which he does by delivering a replication ; and 
this, ahm, 'as the plea, must either traverse the last 
h. ideMing or confess and avoid it. U pon the same prin- 
^ dples tie eonstmeted all the sab9^ueDt gUagatioos 
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that may occur ou either side uutiT the pleading is 
exhausted. To the replication the defeiidaut ms; ro« 
join, or deliver an answer called a rejoinder ; the plain- 
tiff may answer the rejoinder by a stirrejoiuder ; the 
defendant may, upon that, deliver a robutteri and this 
may be follnwod by a surrohutler on the part of the 
plaintiff; beyond whieh pleadings selddbi liiippeji to 
extend, and are not distinguished by any jiarticular 
names; fur it isovidcut (hat the parties must at length 
arrive either at some exception by way of demurrer to 
the sufficiency of the lent jileudiiig, which is an issue 
III law, or at the denial q;i one aide of some matter of 
faet alleged on the olheiv whieh is an isiuo in iiioi. 
IsHues lu law are referred to the decision of the 
judges of the court; issues in fuet are decided by 
trial and evidence. — /?</. titepheu's Comw^ftfuriet ott 
thp La»» 0/ JCwflnntl. 

pLKDKtvNH, jiie-he'-yiinz (Lilt, pirhi or pJcfies). —Tho 
plebeians were the bndv or coitiinouH, or conimonaUy, 
of ancient Rome, and thus coiistil tiled one of tho two 
great ricnients of which the Ibiiniiu nai ion consisted, 
and which gave to (he earlier periods of lioniau history 
itspivculiar character and interest. Tho ancient writora 
thenisehes do not agree res|N‘c(iMg I ho time when the 
plebemna begun to form a part oi liin Uoiiiiin popula- 
tion; but It wo arc to believe Ihoso accounts which 
represent (ht‘iii to have foniu-d a piirlion of the Ro« 
Ilians us early as the time of KuuiuWik, and the clients 
of the pntrieinus nl that iiiiie; they wore, probably, 
tho origiiml inhalMtantH of (he districts occupied by 
the new seltleis, who, after their territory was eon - 
queri'd, were kept in that stato of Piibniishion in wliich 
conquered natiuits were bo eonstautly held lu early 
times. \\ hatover may he thought of Iho existence of 
plebeians at Home 10 ih« earliest limes, however, they 
tirnt of uU appear as a dutiiitt class of lb mi an cili- 
xeiiH, in eoiitrsdiHtinetion to tho putriciuns, in the 
riMgnof Tillius lioatilius. Alhs, the head of the listin 
confederacy, having been in his reign taken and raxed 
to the ground, the moKtiiialinguishcdof its inhubitanta 
were truiisplanti d to Rome and receiveil among the 
pat rieians, whilst many of the inferior citixens were also 
transterred to Rome, 'iiiul, comhined nerhsps with the 
subdued original iiihabilantK, lormeu the plebeians. 
The same syhtem was pursued on (he conquest of olhor 
Latin limns, and the order of plebeians which was tliiia 
gradually lorined by tho side of Ihe p;itrk*iaiis, far cx- 
eeeded them in number. 'J'ho plebeians were citiaons, 
hut not opftmojitrt' : they wero perfectly distinct from 
(ho p!ilriciaiis,'utid were excluded from tho ouniitni, 
the senate, and all eivd iind priestly offices of Uio 
state. Tho only point of uontact between the two 
estates was the army; the plebeians being obliged 
to light and shed their bhiml for their fellow-dtizens, 
without being ul1m\g<l loKhuro any of their rightM ami 

S rivilcges, and wUhout even the right of intnnnarriHge. 

o all judicial lUiitters they wore entirely at the merry 
of the patriciaiiH, and had no right of appeal against 
any unjust sentenee. ITieir citizenship resembled, in 
tact, the relation of aliens to n state iii which they werw 
merely tolerateii on eonditiun of pcrfoindng eertain 
services. Servius Tullius, however, put an end to thia 
state of things, by dividing tho city into four, and 
the subject country around, which was inhabited 
by plel^ians, into twenty -six regions or local 
tril>es, appointing to each trilio a prefect,^ caUccl 
fribunua, and permitliog them to havc^ their own 
snered coremnnios, tevtivnls, aid iiieetings. This 
division into tribes, with tnbui es, at their head, cer- 
tainly ooiil^erred upon the plebeians no right to intop* 
fere in any way in the nianagement of public affairs, 
but it was preparatory to an'/tUer measure, by wbion 
fiervjuB Tullius divided the whole body of Itoman ciii- 
xens, plebeians aa well os jialriaiatis, into ffveclMSOS, 
according to the amount of their property, and tormea 
the whole ^dy of citizens thus diiidca into n greet 
national asseiDoly called comUatua maximutt or eomUia 
ezfUurtata, in which tbe plebciatw met the patriciaoa to 
B certain extent on a footing of equality, ulhottgh tho 
votes were arranged in such a way that it was tUtrayn 
in tho power of tlm wealthiest claMes to decide a ques- 
tion httfore it was nut to the vote of the poorer. 
Daring tbe reign of theTarqnins,ihe plebeians mst all 
they hod gaiaM by the legislation of d^rvins ToIUim i 
but during the republic they grodnsUy raiaed iu»n# 
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a number of laws, in partioalar, being 
cArnedf by wbioh the relationB between plebeians and 
Iiatrioians were more aeourately deflned than they had 
prcvioQsly been. In the course of time, however, the 
patrioians began to encroach upon the rights granted 
fay these laws to the plebeians, and the latter, booming 
oonvineed that it was impossible to retain what they 
poaeossed without acquiring more, entered upon a 
atruggle with their oppressors, whiob resulted in their 
gradt^y mining access to all the civil and religious 
offices, and in the union of the two classoH into one 
great body of Homan citisene with equal rights. 

PanoGS. (fiee Pawjt.^ 

Plviadks, in jlstroii., agroup of stars in 

the oonstellntion Taurus, the Bull. The stars are so 
close together that it is diflicull to any how ninny arc 
seen by the naked eye. 8uy« Higenns, “They nre 
called aoveu, but no one can see more than six j *' and 
six seems to be the number geioTiiIiy visible, though 
there ore many more in tbo chiatrr. There is a sop- 
position, that some one of the stars once ^iaihIe 1ms 
disappeared or changed its niugnitiule. doeording to 
inytfiology, the ITciudes were the seven daughters of 
Atlas, who, being pursued by Orion, were changed by 
JiipUer into doves. They wore afterwards trawKlnted 
to the heavens, where they formed the osaeniblago of 
the Seven Stars in the iicck of Taurus. 

PuxiocKNK. (Sec next Arliclo.) 

Pr.BXSTOOBfni, p/i' s/o-scew (Or. 7jb’w/«s, most ; kai- 
•not, recent), in Gi‘ol., a term uppited by some to (he 
most recent formation** of the tertiary sy.-'tem. Jly the 
term JPleioeene or Pliorenc, Hir Ciiarles Lyell chariic- 
tcrises that portion of tho tertiary atrata which lies 
faotweSn the Miocene and the Post-tertiarv. I’hc newer 
pltiiooene, or pleistocene, is ropreHeuted in Hritam by 
the glacial drift, nr boulder lorrnations of Norfolk, 
of the Clyde in Scotland, and of North Wales. Other 
examples’ are also to be found in tbo cave deposits ot 
Kirkdalc, about 25 miles from York. Jn one eaie 
there were found tho remains of 300 hvenas, belonging 
to individuals of every age. According to Dr. lluek- 
land, they roust have lived there. The remains of the 
ox, young elephant, hippo]iotamns, rhinoceros, horse, 
bear, wolf, hare, water-rat, and several birds, were 
also foiuid. No leas than thirty -seven species of mam- 
in^ia are enumerated by J*rofcssor Owen as having 
been discovered in the oaves of this period in the 
British islands.— Page’s Advanced Texf.-Book of 
Q«oUgy, 

IPLKSiOB/LlTiiTm, pU’te»o-tair'-rua (Or. phnos, near; 
€auro$, n reptile), the name given to a genus of extinct 
aroplnhious saurians, principally remarkable for their 
length of neck. Their remains are found in the torma- 
tlons from the muschel-lralk to the chalk inclusive; 
but are most common in the lias and Kimmeridge clay 
beds. They are closely allied to the Ichibyotauruf, 
and their general ajipearHiiee must have been very 
hideous. The head was that of a monstrous lixard, 
furnished with teeth like those of a erocodile ; its neck 
was of enormous length, resesnbling the body of a 
oerpent; while the trunk and tail ban the proportions 
of an orainary quadruped, the ribs of a clmmcleon, 
and the paddles pf a whale. The remains of live or six 
speeios of ploriosauriana have been found. 

Plktbovx. pWA'-o-nS (Qr. pfetkora, fulness), was 
by older medical writers employed to signify a super- 
abandonee of any of the fluids of the body* but, ns now 
used, to express a radnndauoy of blood. 

pLVVBlTXB, or PLXtTBTST, pfa'-rc-se (Or. 

j»niirc», the side), in Med., is imflammaiion of the 
tdenra, or Inresting membrane of the lungs. (See 
LviraB.) Among the causes ,of pleurisy, the more 
common are exposure to cold, especially after violent 
exercise, blows on the chest, firactaro of the ribs, 
tuboreles io the hings. It is most prevslent in 
winter, and, next to that, in autumn. Old persons are 
moat autnect to it, but it may oconr at any period of 
life. It IS usually distingiiisfied as acute and chronic. 
Tho former uanajiy commenees with chills, rigors, and 
the ordinary symptoms of inflammatory fever, aocom- 
panled or followed by a tanse of weight in the chest, 
which in a few hours beoomes acute pain, usually re- 
forml to a point direotly below the nipple. There Sa 
ufually a short dry cough, and the breathing is fre- 
>qneot^ short, and anxionB: the pain bring increased 
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by a deep inspiration or the act of coughing. Some- 
times the patient can only lie upon the affected side^ 
sometimes only upon the opposite one; but usually he 
prefers lying upon his bacic. The pulse is frequent 
and hard, skin not, cheeks flushed, urine scanty and 
high -coloured, and tongue white. These symptoms 
are not always so well marked, and the pain is some- 
times iTiiire diffuse and less severe. lu mo.st cases, 
the acute pain, ss well as the fever, subsides ou the 
third or lourtb day, and the cough and difiloulty of 
breathing abate, thongb the pleura still continue m a 
state ol inflaniTiiatioii. By means of auscultation and 
percussion, the nature of this disease can be much 
more accurately determined than formerly. Tho re- 
spiratory movements and murmur will be found to be 
dimiuished, uud sounds of friction will accompany the 
motions of respiration, Dulncss on percussion will be 
first heard in the most depending part of the chest, 
afterwards gradually extending over the .side alFected. 
In the trcatnieut)nr this disease, the oWcet is to reduce 
the local iuflAiiimation and prevent effusion. Ilonce, 
bloodletting, either local, by moans of leeches or cup- 
ping, or geiieml, from the arm, followed by doses of 
tartar emetic, brisk aperients, and strict uutiphlogistio 
treatment, are '‘cconirnended. In chronic plouritis 
the symptoms usually tho.se of tho acute form in a 
mitigated slat^ Tt tuny* succeed the acute, or it may 
come on grad -.dly without any of the more marked 
leatnres of that (liscnsc. There is iimially more or 
less of fever, an acceleration of the pulse, emaciation, 
ditlicifity or hurry of breathing, increased by exertion, 
more or less of pain or sorciies-s, and inability to lie on 
the hcaltliv siili*. The treatment of this form of the 
disea-e differs from that of tlie other, tlm object being 
to promote the absorption of tho eflused matter, and 
also to support the patient's strength. For promoting 
the absorption ot the effused fluid, as well as for pre- 
venting Its further secretion, counter-irritants nro 
used, as bIi«tors, eruption linimeuts, tincture ol iodine : 
the last painted i‘ver the part, or exhibited internally, 
will be found to net verr beneficially in removing (lie 
(flusinii. Tlic general nealth is to be improved by a 
nutritions, but not beating or stimulating diet, and 
by the cautions exbibitioD of such tonics as tho 
strenptb of the imti*»nl is able to l»ear. Change of 
air will often bo found to act moat betiefloially in such 
cases, ami is frequently found to be el&caoious when 
most other remedies have failed. When other means 
fail, recourse is sometimes had to the operation of 
pnraeenteiiit thoraris for setting free the eShsed 
matter ; but the operation is attended with consider- 
able danger and is rarely productive of more than ■ 
temporary relief. 

Pi.ryTu, plinth (Gr. jdhifhoa, a brick), in Arch., a 
largo square member, in the form of a brick, and some- 
times called the tlipprr. It is employed as the foot or 
foundation of cobmins ; being that flat square table 
under tlie mouldings of the base and pedestal, at the 
bottom of the whole order. According to the idea of 
VitnxviuB, tbe plinth seems to have been originally in- 
tended to keep tha bottom of tho primitive wooden 
pillars from rotting. The plinth a atalue is a base 
or stand, flat, round, nr square, serving to support a 
statue. The pUnih of a vail is a term applied to two 
or Ibreo rows of bricks advancing out from tho walls ; 
or, in general, from any flat high moulding, serving in 
a front wall to mark tlie floors, or to sustain the eaves 
of a wall and the larmier of a chimney. 

PXiOCARlX. (See GBA0TL1.XBTX.) 

Piopciu, flow (Sax. plon, Dan. ploegh), one of the 
most ancient and most valnablo of all agrionltnml 
implements for taming up the soil prennratory to re- 
ceiving the seed. There arc traces ot the use of the 
plough in the earliest of all written authorities on 
agriculture ; and. judging from its importance in fann- 
ing operations, it seems scarcely possible that large 
systems of eultlvation could have been carried on 
withont its aBsiataDce in any period or country. 
Amongst the ancient Hebrews *it was tKe practioe to 
plongli with two oxen (Dent. zxii. 10) ; their plournb 
and also a ooidter and a ploughshare (1 Sam. zui. 20). 
From other passages, it woald appetf that they were 
early aware of the advantages or a winter's fisllow. 
Wheels are a modern invention in comparison with 
the other parts of a plough, but we find representa- 
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^ 'tions of ploaght with wheeli in early Greek drawiofpi. 
The Boman plougha were <tf very simple form, eud 
closely resembled the ploughs used by the Hindoos 
and Chinese oven at the present day. The ploughs in 
use in different countries in Europe underwent little 
change for many centuries, and it is only in late years 
that any attempt has been made to change their form. 
In England, the ploughs of the early cultivators were 
rade and imporiect, for every ploughinan made his 
own plough. It was a law among the early Britons, 
that no one sbonld guide a plough lUl he was ablo to 
make one. Among the Saxons it wss tho custom to 
fasten the iiorsea to the plough by their tails. This 
barbarous practice was not abolished till tho roign of 
Charles Tl., at which period it was largely practised 
in Ireland. The Norman plough, like that of the 
later Saxons, was furnished with wheels; and for a 
long period this implement was drawn by oxen only. 
One of the first representations of a horse employed 
in the plough is given in the Itayeux tapestry (a.d. 
108(1) . The Dutch were amongst the first to introduce 
improvements into tho shape of tho plough. Tins 
improved Dutch plough fouud its way into the north 
of England and south of St^oiland. It was con> 
Btruett'd chiefly of wood ; the draught-irons, share, 
fi and coulter, with the udditionul plating of iron to tho 
luo'ild-bourd and solo, buitig tbc only parts made of 
iron, h'or a plough of ibis sort a patent was obtained 
in 1730 by W alter Blythe, author of several works on 
husbandry. Janies Smalt, a Scotchman, next con- 
etrncted a plough on true mechanical pi inciples, and 
was the inventor of tho cast-iron tuni-furrow, com- 
monly called tho mould-board ; and although more 
thou a hundred years have passed,' Sniairs plough may 
be referred to, in most respects, as u standard in the 
manufacture of plougha. Until 1785 plougbaharca 
were made of wrought iron ; at that time, Imwever, a 
patent was taken out hy Bobert Ransome, of Ipswich, 
for making shares of cast iron : and in 1H03 he ontnined 
another patent for ease-hard cning cast-iron sh.'ires. 
The different parts of a plough are uow usually east ; 

' so that, if any one fails or wears out, it can easily 
be replaced by removing a few screws or )>olts. lit 
modem ploughs the bandies should siilliciently wide 
apart to permit the plonglimaii to walk iii the furrow, 
and long enough to give him a full command oi the 
plough, BO that he cun lift or depress it readily, or 
turn it to the left or right band at pleasure. The beam 
should be of such a length that its end, iiHiially called 
its head, shall out at the point of draught upon a Hue 
drawn from that part of the collar to winch the traces 
are fastened to that part of it where it first raises the 
soil. Much of the steady working of the plough at its 
proper depth depends on tho right arrangement of the 
point of drought. The beam should bo ciined up- 
wards at the coulter and throat of the plough to clean 
itself of rubbish. The pUntahehare is tiio apex of tho 
Bole, as the bind part is called the heel. It varies in 
shape for different purposes. The upper part over 
the box of the share forma the first part of tho rise of 
the mould-board. After the coulter and share hare 
made the vertical and horizontal cuts for the dejith 
and width of the furrow, the mould<board turns over 
the slice and leaves it in its proper position. Much, 
if not all the beanty of ploughing, depends on the pre> 
ciaion with which this part of the plough does its work. 
The coulter is hn iron blade or knife inserted into the 
' beam of the plough for the pn^ose cutting the ground 
and facilitating the separation of the furrow-slico 
by the ploughshare. In practice there are seveni 
methods of plongbing. In trench-plongbing, the 
plongh passes twice along the same furrow, it can 
only be employed when the subsoil is naturally dry 
ana of good quality, or when it baa been rendered so 
by draining and sabeoibplongfaing. Increased interest 
has been given of late years to plonghmon and plough- 
boys by ploughing-matches ; and in many caaes the 
aspect of the 9 )untry has greatiy improved by tho 
ehaago which ^und ploaghing has effected.— -Bef. 
Snu ImplemeHff^Aiprihdiure, by J. Allan Banaome, 
Flovna, wt^rer (Fr. pUmer, the water-bird), the 
eotnmon na^ of sevaral species of birds that frequent 
the banks of rivers and the sea-shore, belonging to the 
gunus CharadriuM^ One species, known by tho name 
of tiid Qrtui PKovrr, Norfolk Plover, or Stone Curlew, 
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is a summer visitor to this oountry, arriving here in 
April, and leaving again at the end of September or 
in October. As it comes from the south, it is autch 
more numerous in the southern and sooth-eastern 
counties of England than far to the west "or to the 
north ) but its powers of wing allow it a;wide range of 
flight. Their breeding-seoaun oommences about the 
second week in April, the female deiioaiting its pair of 
eggs upon the bare ground, vrithuut any nest what- 
ever. The eggs are pale olay-brown, blotoued, spotted, 
und streaked with ash-blue and dark brown, two inches 
two lines in length, hy on^inoh seven lines in breadth. 
The largo and prominent rye in this species indicates 
a bird that moves and feeds by twilight, or later. Their 
food is worms, slugs, and iniects ; and they are also 
believed to kill and devour small mammalia iind small 
reptiles, their stout frame and largo beak being suill- 
oieutly powerful to enable tliom to do so. The great 
plover aunualiy visits Germany, and is abundant in 
France, Spain, Italy, and, aontbward, to Alkicn, Ma- 
deira, and even to Southern Afriea; eastward it is 
fiuind in Corfu, Turkey, mid tho Greoiau archipelago. 
It has also been found on tho plains botwocn the Blaok 
and Cnspiuii seas and iu India, Its genorio oharactert 
are, a strong, straight, stout beak, a little depressed 
at ihi« base. Nostrils placed iu the middle of the 
benir, oxtondnig longitiulmHily as far forward as the 
bornv portion, open in front, pervious. Legs long, 
Blonder ; ihroo toes only, directed forwards, iiuifed by 
amembiaue us fur as the second articulation. 'Wings 
nioderalti ; ueeiiml quiU-rcutlier the longest in the wing. 
Tail graduated. In tho adult bird the top of the bend 
and back of tho neck are a palo wood-brown, each 
feather with a streak of black in the ooutro; the fea- 
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thers of the back, wing-coverts, teriisls, and upper tail* 
coverts, pnlo brown, each foathorwith a dark iMrownish* 
blaok longitudinal streak in tho lino of tho shaft ; the 
tail-realhers with Iho basal halves mottled with two 
shades of brown, llm third portion white, the ends 
black. Tho chin and throat ahito ; the nock and breast 
browumb-wbilo ; belly, sides, and flanks, almost white. 
The whole length is sevcutceu inches; the wing, 
from tho carpal mint to the end, nine inches nud 
tbree-qnartors. The golden plover {Chavidriue phim 
vialu), which is considered by ornithologists to be 
tho true plover, is a bird of great powers of flight, 
and has, consequently, great geographical range. 
Some of the species are remarkable for assuming iu the 
spring, and rcfaining daring the summer, a pTunisge 
differing considorably from that which distinguishes 
them from the time of tho autumn moult, through the 
wiater to the following spring; and in the golden 
plover this alteration consists of a decided change from 
a dull greyish-white to black. The golden plover is 
found during summer breeding on the high hills sod 
swampy grounds of the North of England and Scottand; 
Sutherland appearing to be one of the great breed* 
ing-stations. They annually visit Sweden, the Fetoe 
IsIandB, Iceland, and Qroenland j and nnmbors Unger 
on the mnddy shores of Hudson's Bay, and on tiie 
sandy beaches of lakes and rivers in the interior, toiiil 
the hard frosts of September and October drive tbsm 
away. The golden plover of Great Briteia lays four 
eggs, which are large in pi^ortion to the rise of the 
bird, sod very hsadsoine. of a yellowish stoBe-ooloifr,. 
spotted and blotched with brownish-blaok ; the lioatti 
two inches, by one inch four iiase in breadth. 
nest is bat slightly coastmeted. a smsU denrawion la 
the ground amidst the heath beiog oKnafly takea a^ 
Tntage of, and lined with a few diy flbrM and itttBi 
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of ffrasfl. The joMng, when excluded, are covered with 
a ticautiful particoloured down of yeUow and brown; 
tbey quit the neat as toon at hatched, and foUotr their 
parcnta tUl able to fly and support theeaaeWea, which 
!■ in the couVjie of a month or tiro weeks. The generic 
characten of 4ihis bird differ in several particulars from 
those of the great plover, the legs of the golden plorver 
being but of' moderate length, and the outer toe alone 
being slightly connected at the base with the middle 
toe, whilst the first quill-feather of the wing is the 
longest, instead of, aa in the great plover, the second. 
Tho adult bird in its sntniniay pliiraage has the beak 
black ; the irides very dark brown, almost black ; on 
the forehead abend or white ; the top of the head, the 
nape of the nock, the back, wing-coverts, greyish- 
black i the edges of nil the feathers varied with tri- 
aiigularshapca spots of gamboge-yellow; the wing- 
primaries almost blHok ; taii-fporliers obliquely barred 
with shades of greyish-white and hrownish-hlaok; the 
lore, ehiri, sides of the neck, throat, breast, and all 
the under surfiico of tho body as far as tho vent, jet- 
black, bounded on the sides with a band of white 
below tho wing : n\inary plnnio elongiited, and pure j 
white : under toil-coverts white. The whole length of 
the bird is about eleven inolies. 

Plum. (Sre Pjiunra.) 

Pr.VMijAnjiVAC7j.ff!, plum-bH-iw-ni'-ne-e (from Lat. 
plumbum, li>ad), in Dot., the Leadwort or Thrift fam., 
a nat. ord, of DivofyUdoees, sub-class CoroHiflortr. 
Herbs, or under-shrubs, with entire exstipulute leai'cs 
aud regular flowers. Calyx tubular, plaited, persistent, 
fi-partitc. Corolla menibrnnous, fi-partile, or in fi 
separate petals. Stamens r», opposite the petals, to 
wliicli they arc attached iu the polypotaloiis corolla, or 
hypogynoiis, and oppnaite to I he divisions of the uioiio- 
|*p«tiilous corolla. Ovary 1 -celled ; ovule solitary, hiis- 
petidcd from a long cord, which arises from the base 
of the ccU ; styles usually 5, aoinei lines *1 or 4. Print 
utricular, or doliisciiig by vslve.*! ut the apex. Boed 
solitary ; embryo straight : albumen mealy, and small 
in quaiitity. TJie plants of this order are chiefly found 
grouing on the sea-shore and in salt marches, iirviinoiis 
parts of the globe; but the majority inhabit temperate 
regions. The rools of aoverul species of the g«>tuH 
jPlumhagn are acrid and vesicant when fre.sh ; as ihoso 
of I\ eitropmx, the toothwort, P. eotilanira, and scan- 
dene. JH. toricaria is used ns a ])uLson iii Mor.nnibtf|tic. 

Pj.UMnAOO, or (laAPiiiTB, plnm^baV-go (Lat. ;>/»»- 
bum, lead), is a vaiunblo nunerul found in various 
parts of the world : the most remarkable deposit being 
at Borrowdule, in Cuiiiberhind. In colour, it is iron- 
black or dark stcol-grcy, with a metallic lustre. It is 
combiistiVilo whim subjected to a high degree of heat, 
laariiig a residue of oxide of iron ; but i« infusible i 
either alone or with fluxes. Plunibago is chiefly used 
in tho manufacttirf* of blncklcad pciu-ils and for cruci- 1 
blcs. A great deal of tho mineral is, howpTer, used 
for polishing iron stoves and railings, ns well as torj 
diminishing the friction of inacliinery. Phmbayo era- 
eiblrn arc made of graphite mixed with clav, and are 
used in motallurgical operations where a very high 
temperature lias to be borne, and where a slight ad- 
mixture of carbon with tho matter to he melted is of | 
no coiisoquciioe. The mannfacture of thest* cnioiblea i 
is now principally earried on in England by the Patent 
Plumbago Crucible Comnapr, at Jlultersea, who sup- ! 
ply nearly every iiuporial and royal mint in the world 
with these articles. The graphite used by them is the 
Ceylon variety, which, although somewhat impure, 
answers the purpose better than the purer kinds. It 
is first ground mto an almost impalpable powder in 
mills sneoiallv coustmeted for the patpoao ; after which 
it is mixed with certain proportions pt China clar and 
water. The crucibles, which are of erery conceirable 
size and shape, are made on e wheel, in the same way 
as ordinary articles of pottery. They ore than gently 
dried, and afterwards fireil. The crucibles mode by 
the company bear the highest temperature without 
eoneuuig, and may be nsed for forty or fifty meltings 
before they become useless. The master or the Paris 
mint stales that they will bear being plnnged into cold 
water when at a white heat without cracking. For 
assaying purposes, brass-casting, end in the manfriiuN 
tufe of cast steel, they ere daily sopersediug all other 
htnAi. The oomprsition of which these crucibles ore 
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made has also been employed for the tnyens of bleat ^ 
and Bessemer furnaces with very great success, (Se§ 
B^ACKLSAD, BLACKLSAD PxffCJLS, OOd OBAriIfTlt«) 
PvKUKATios, fitt-sidP-iXur (Or. pnewma, air), thM 
branch of physical science which trests of the me- 
chanical properties of elastic fluids, and principally o% 
atmospheric air. To a .certain extent the meohanieal 
properties of tho air seem to hare been known to 
ancients. Not only does Anitotle mention that a blad- 
der filled with air weighs more than when it is empty, 
but Ctesibns, who bred 130 years g>c., appears to have 
invented a species of foreing-pump for raising water, 
and of ioBtruinents for producing sound by the passage 
of air through orlfleos in tubes.— (Fifraems, lib. ix. x.) 
These invimtioiis are proof that tho elastic force Of 
coropressod air was then comprehended. For a long 
time tho ascent oi water in pumps, upon, raising tho 
piston, was ascribed to nature’s abliorrcnoeof a vacuum 
When, however, it was found that the height of the 
column of water raised never exceeded a certain quan- 
tity— about thirty-loiir feet— tliia idea was gradually 
exploded. The explanation of tho true cause of the 
phenomenon — the vacuum between the piston and the 
surface of the cohiuin, and tho pressure of the atmo- 
sphere on the external water-— was first determined by 
I'orricelli; the ^ • lO philosopher also calculated the ; 
pressure of the a • >8pbere by the weight of the column 
ot mercury siip» orled m a tube closed at the nupor 
extremity. (Sec ItASOMKTKR.) The next result ofthe 
study of pneumatics was tho discovery of the tbermo- 
nieler, soon after tho commencement of the 37th 
century, Stnara began to he used as a moving power 
for pumps and other machinery, in the beginning of 
the iNth century. The law of the resistanoe of tho 
air to bodies moving in it was first discovered by ^ 
Isaac Newton ; but the intensity of this resistance 
against military proiectilcs was first determined lor 
the inferior projectiles by Uobins, in 17‘H). l)r, Hut- 
ton atterwiirds olitained a formula which is sufflniertly 
correct for any velocity. Kobins, Kiiler, and Hiitloii, 
hy their researches, determined the expansion of fired 
gunpowder: and that of steam was investigated by * 
Dalton in Englntul, and Prony and Arago in France. 
(Tho different forms of fpneuniatio apparatus will bo 
found described tinder the articles Axu-Pump, iU&o- 
UKTKB, Pump, &c.) ' 

I’jriUMOwf A, or PfruuMOwms, nu-ma'-ne-fi, fiv-men- 
(Ur. pneumon, tho lung), in Med., is inflam- 
mation of the Hubstnuco of the lungs. It mar be 
<H>ca.<uonpd by niiy of the causes which produce inflam- 
mation lu genera], — vioissitodes of temperature, the 
application of cold, violent exercise of the body, exer- 
ti<»ns of voice, &c. It occurs most frequently in tho 
winter and spring mouths. It is olmrncterixed by fever« 
dilliviiUy of breathing, cough, dry iioks of the skin, heat, 
anxiety, thirst, and a sense of weight and pain in tho 
chest. The pain ia dull, deep-seated, and rarely acute, 
unless tho pleura be likewise affected. At first the 
enngh 1.1 frequently dry and without expectoration; 
but after one or two days matter is brought up, viscid 
and rusty-coloured, and ofren streaked with blood. 

In favourable cases, this diseuse may decline on the 
^ third or fourth day, but more frequently it is pro- 
traoted to ten days nr a fortnight. In unfavonr.vble 
cases the symptoms increase on the third or fourth 
day, and liecome more and more aggravated, until at 
length the patient dies exhausted or asphyxiated. A 
high degree of fever, attended with delirium, great f 
diiUculty of breathing, acute pain aqd dry cough, de- 
note great danger ; while, on tho contrary, an abate- 
ment of the febrile symptoms and of the difllcufty of 
breathing and pain, taking place on the coming on of a 
I free expectoration, or otner critical evacuation, pro- 
I mise fair for recovery. The treatment iu the early 
! stage of the disease is by free bleeding from the arm, 
followed by a brisk purgative and tartar emetic to 
bring about immediate revolution. When more ad- 
vanced, local bleeding by onpping qr leeches, with 
counter-irritation, must take the pt^e of general 
blooding. During convalescence, or uf^er suppuration, 
tonic medicines, and a nourishing but n^t stimnlating 
diet, are neceasory to support' the atrh*)gth of the 
patient. ‘ 

Poa, pc'-d (Or.), in Bol., a gen. of grasses.— The 
moat impoeUnt apeciea it P. a^eeiniea, aa Abysauuoa « 
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«onr*plaiit, known bj tbo nafcivo namo of Uff. Tho 
mans are sometimes emplojed in the preparation of 
Emum, or millet beer. 

PoAOBiiro. {Se0 Qkmt Laws.) 

Poa>, or Lsoum, pod (Sax. pod, a eorering), in 
Bot., a superior l*ceUed, 1- or many •seeded fruit, de> 
hisciiig by both the central and dorsal sntures, so us 
to form two mixes, and bearing its seed or seeds on 
the Tentral suture. ISxainples occur in the pea (figured 
under Anoiospbhus), the beun, the olorer, and in 
most plants of the order L^unimtat, which derives its 
name from this character. 

' Poi>OPirr£.LUK, pod-Q~^*~lum (Or. pour, a foot; 
phulloiit a leaf, — from the shape of its lenf), in Rot., a 
gen. of the nat. ord, Bannneulaeea, or, according to 
American botanists, of a distinct order termed Podo* 
phjfUaceit. P, wltatun, the May-apple, or wiM>Icmoi>, ; 
IB a common nerb throughout the Amoncaii States. 
Its fruit is a berry, aliout the size of un egg, of a 


Poetry 


ns ; that is, th^ aim at prodn^ng Iho plsaliind»l« 
ktion in the re^er, thougn they cannot imitate the 


forms ; 

emotion! _ , 

While painting and sonlpinre can 0O)y repre- 
sent one moment of action or expression iioetry and 
music can supply a succession of images arn seotimentii. 
The great advantage, however, which peetry possessea 
over all the sister arts, is its power to assert, as it i» 
the only art which employs words for its instruments. 
The history of poetry may be divided into two great 
periods : one before, and the other after, the birth of 


originally noble characteristics of the Arian race, and 
the possession of superior mental endowments, in 
which lay the germ of all the iiobiouess and greatness 
to which tho Indians have attained, the aspect of ex- 
ternal nature gave rise, in the minds of these nations, 
to a deep meditation on the forces of nature, whioh has 


light<yellow colour, and having a pleaaant sub.acid • proved the moans of inducing that contemplative ten- 
taste. Tho Indians of North America have employed | denev winch wo Hiid so intimately interwoven in the 
a decoction of the leaves and stalks for ages in dia* tnost ancient poetry of the Indiana. The alUpowe 


ages in dis- 1 inost ancient poetry 

requiring a cathartic. Latterly, this plant has impression thus produced on tho minds of the people 
attracted much attention, inconsequence of tlie dis- la most clearly manifested in the fundamental dogma 
coTory of its active rcHiiioua principle, which, under ' of their b.dicf,— the recognition of the divine in nature.** 

Amongst the moat ancient Indian poetry are the Fintof, 
which coiihtituto most valuable memorials of the oivi- 
lizatioii of the eastAriaii nations. The main fubjeot 
oi these writings is tho veneration abd the praise of 
nature. Tho great heroic poems of *' Ramsyana" and 
*' Mahabharata “ are of morn recent date than the 
** Vedas/' but more ancient than the **Purana8." The 
name of Kalidasa was early and wideW kuown among 
the western nations. This great poet nonnshod in the 
highly.ruliivated court of Vikramaditya .nd was, oon- 
seqtieiilly, tho contomnorary of Virgil and Horace. 
'J'horo ure Initli JCnf»liHn Biiti German tranalations of 
the *' Sacontsla" written bv this poet. It is remark- 
uhle for ilH tundemess of feeling and its riohnesiof 
fanci'. I'he most ancient monuments of the poetry of 
the West v\ nans, or Persians, have perished. It wan 
not iinlil the country had been subjugated by the Arabs 
and had lost its original characteristics, that it again 
actpiireil a national literature. The Uounahing period 
(d‘ Ihcir poetry, extending firom Kirdusi to Hatta 
and LxcIjuiiii, scarcely lasted more than four or iivo 
huiidnid yours, and hardly roaches to the time of tho 
vnyiigo oi Vasco do (luma. PorMian literature, in fact, 
boloTigs to tho Middle Ages. Tho relipoua poetry of 
the Hebrews is of very Ancient date, and possessea a 
Hulcntii character, very dilforentfrom that of any other 
nation of antiquity. At first it was descriptive of na> 
tiire ; then of a warlike character ^^hen, in the time of 
David, it assumed the form of sacred songs; and lastly 
it was prophetical. In classic antiquity, the most 
ancient poetry is that of the Oreulis, which moy be 
divided into three periods. The first of these extendt 
from the earliest times of Greece to the Persian war. 
It was during this period that tho ** Iliad " and “Odys- 
Hcy” were written. Tho second period extends from 
the Persian war to the time of Alexander the Great. 
Jt consntuted the flourishing period of dramatic art 
and of cultivated Greek poet^ in general. Daring 


tho name of podophulltn, is now coiningjnto use us a 
cathartic, and as u tlicrupcutio substitute for incrcurr. 

PonosTKMACX^, pO‘Joa-fe-niut'-ac-e, in Itof., tho 
^PodoaUmon, or Uiver-weed fani , a nat, ord. ol />tco* 
tyUdonea, 6ub>clasa Monochlamt/d^tr. They wc atpialic 
berbaceotts plauts, having much the appcanwico of 
mosses and liverworts. Tlicro arc 21 genera, including 
about l(M) species, principally imtites of Kouth Amc. 
rica. Some Hpocies of the goncJ Laaa are used lor 
human food un the Rio Negro, and other plauta of the 
order aro eaten by cattle and fish. 

PoKT Laurxatk. {See Lauhbatr, Pokt.) 

’ VonTKY,po*-e4re (Or. poiaaia, from ptneo, 1 create 
or produce).— So many unsuccessful alrompts (ogive 
a conqilcte and satisfactory definition of poetry have 
been made by writers ou luste, and even poets thciii< 
selves, that w’eare warned Hguinst endeavouring to cir 
cumscribc, within the boundary of a few words, sotast 
and conipreliensive a subiect . One of tho most popular 
definitions was furniaheU by Lord .Icflroy, who said 

Tho end of poetry is to please; and the name, wc 
think, is stnctiv applicable to every metrical compost' 
tion from whicb wo derive pleasure without any labo* 
rioiii exercise of the understanding.’* Another writer 
and poet, Coleridge, says ;—** Poetry is not the proper 
antitncsis to prose, but to science. Poetry is opposed 
to science, and prose to metre/* Deiiiutions such as 
these, even if true, amount onlv to illustrations or ex- 
plauationa. In an article like tho present, it would far 
exceed our limits to enter into an exposition of a varie- 
gated aobject like this, which is so closely interwoven 
wiUi all the activities of tho human mind. ‘ When, how- 
ever, we speak of actions, or the creations of genius, 
•s posticaf, we not only mean that they peculiarly 
siflfoot the imagination and tho feelings, but wo also im- 
ply, further, that they bad their origin in conceptions 
IB which the imagination and the feelings were chief 
agents. It is on this account that we find tho poetical 
preponderates in the language and conceptions of an- 
cient nations. As an art, poetry is imitative; and 
like all such arts, its object ig to give pleosure by 
imitation. In this respect, music, painting, soulp- 
tore, and poetry agree ; but they differ in the means 
by which tlieyr affect the imitation. While music 
attains her objMt bv harmony and melody, painting 
by colour, and sculpture by form, poetry works by 
means of words arranged in metre. In poetrv, as 
an art, the metre answers a double purpQse. lu it> 
■elf it afibrds pleasure by its rbytbm, and powerfully 
aosists the sense merely conveyed by the words. Above 
oil, the metre preserves the essence of art by acting as 
a perpetual barrier against any improach to reality. 
By meoniof it. the poet is enabledfooDstanUv to avow 
tliat bis is a wfek of art, and thus makes the reader 
aware of the raation in which he and the author stand 
with regard tcrope another. Poetry and mosio differ 
lirom pSaMag and aealptore in the mode in which they : 
imitate. In the two latter, outward fbime are copied ; j 
Ihe funner, being reatricted toioitniiDeiiti of a diffs- 
Mt Idad, endeavoiir to fmitata the efM ot iha§ 
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the third period Greek poetry declined under the oao- 
ccsBors of Alexander, and at the same time was revived 
ID Alexandria. Among ibo Romans, laognage wae 
not employed in poetry till a late period; and until 
the lime when they became closely allied to the Gvaeka» 
only rude essays in poetry were made. The goldoa 
ago of Roiiiau.poe^iy was during the time of Angoatnt 
and Tiberius ; iVom which periM it declined nacU lh» 
introduction ofjpbristianity and the irroption of tilp 
barbarians. IMm singnlar tint, notwithstanding tito' 
exquisite ciimiMEBVid the bsautiftil scenery of Greens 
and Itak, in all the anctcMt classic poetry there 4i 
very seldom any description of natural oeentiv. Thehr 
interest waa entirely ooonpied with human life« and ita 
aotious and relations. During tike dark ages, poetry 
seemed to die out in Burope. The first poetry or 
the Middle Ages may be oouiidcred to be the epo» 
of the Minnesingers among the Gtannauio natkwa*. 
However, in scither the "Kiebelnogen/* nor the 
**Gudmn,** are thoM eoy deecflplioiM of natoml 
wenefy. The fint abinte in tins reopaet ofUir the 

wiitii^ of tim an^ Obritiiaa fatherif aroie in Mr • 
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the ti/>{r M ; that all attempfca to cro.99 tba pointer wltb 
any other bluiid muet oeeeesarily deteriorate the 
breed ; and that vrhilbt a cross will produce handsome 
does, tlicy will necessaniy possess Borne quality not 
beiouKine to the pointer; a cross with the oouii'd, for 
mstanoea giviot; the propensity to truuu hares, if not 
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When the glory of the Aramaic, Greek, and Roman 
dominion Imd imaacd away, in the grand old TuKcati 

J ioet Dante Algbieri, are to he found occaaional mani* 
eatutions o*‘jFio deepest sensibility to the ciiarnniof 
the terrestriiil life of natitm, wlieuerer he abetracta 
bfmiielf from tbs pasnionuto and subjeetire control 
of that doHpondent mystieisra wliioli oondtitnted tha 
general oirele of bis idea<i. After him, m Italy, inav be 
mentioned Potrarcli, Ariosto, and Taeso ; all of whom 
followed in the same rein. Next we mity metition tiie 
poetry of PortiigHl, in whieli, acfording to rr>«dricli 
Bchlegcl, “the ' Luaiad' of 0 »imt>ena far surpusset* 

Arioato in richness of cnlonr ami l\ixunHi»<*e of lunr> 

The SpaniBh poetry iinpnars onginnllv ihoaiatfr of the 
Pruven^inl, but iningWl with tin ornoital ehuraeter. 

The Proven^alH, nr Troul>nd(iur.s, spi iiiig up about the 
lltb ceJitnr}’ ; and in tbcirimetry, devotion, ^aluiir, love, 
and the spirit of l•bivnl^^', are iipparent. The origin of 
RngUsh niid HooltiaJi ftoL-try i.i lost in the iliMtniif period 
of the bards: it en.'i ndiued i>v the >orrri(iu>^rencb 
poetry** The flouna'inng period ol Krigiish poetp>, ho»- 
erar, is usnally placed in the time of gueen Klisttbetb, 
althoneh Ctiaiicer i^ UBUtilly looked uikiii as (he father 
vfmoaeni iSimlish poetry. "To Hpcimer and tihakeapere, 
and afterwurds to dohn Alilton, Kngbind la indebted 
for tlio finest poetry in the langiiitge. The northern or 
Soandinaviati poetry, aineeihe i:ilh century, presents 
ohfralty tinged a ilh thn peeiiliar northern chanieter* 
istics : at that period the Geniiun “ llcldonbuoh/* or 
Book of Heroes, ana introdiuiod into Morway, and 
foreign and iiatiie traditions became Idciided together. 

For a notice of iiiodern poetry, tlio reader is referred 
to tha Tatioua articles on the literufurp of the diflereiit 
countries in thsirrenpeetive )iluee 8 111 this niork.— (&Vc 
Baifian, Dnaux, Evic Pokthy, I.yhic Voktiit.) 

PQOOSTElloir,po-/7(}-iife'*mnM(Gr. pn(7eii, beard; s/enton, 
stamen), ia Bot., a gen. of hibinte pi.wiis. F. fm/ohouh 
thn moha-pat or patchoulv, ih a nuti\e of Penang and 
the Malayan peninsula ; the dried lop't are imported, 
and yield by dlftiliution a stroiigiv.'<<-eiited volatile oil 
called ail qf patchauH, winch is mm li eniploj'ed in per* 
fumery. 

Point, point (from Lat. pinicfnMt from funqo, T 
prick).— A point hi Geom , ns dullned by Kuehd, is 
that which has position but not iiiugintmlo. Hence, 
points are the ends or cxtrtonilies of lineH ; and if n 
point bo mipposed to be moved any wa> , it mil, by its 
uiotiuii, describe’ a line. 

PoiNTisR, p«tnP-ffr,— Tins memberof the cninric family 
is areuiarkttblo instaiioo that tbe ueijiiiicd prnpeiiHities 
of the dittbrerit varieties of dog are triinsniitted from 
parent to progeny ; for,rei|Uiriiig, us it niii.st have done, 
along and persovoring edneation to produce even a 1 

moderate approach to the exeellenoa oP tlie present jiier in which the substance adimniatered aiMs. If it be 
breed of pointers, these Bugacioiis dugs wdlnoa , almost . capable of deatroyiiig life, or injuring the health of an 
without rdiiculion, or, in Icf-hniciil phniseolngy, «it)i • mdividna!, it uf imlo conHcqucut'e, si> far as the 
very little breaking, exhibit a strong teiideiicv to the respousibilily of a pntoner is coneerned, whether the 
peculiarity of tbiur race, and stand at game of every j action on tlio body to of a mei'hauical or aefaemioal 
hind, and that men when M;ev are puppies. The pe- ; nature. Tho words of Ibe statute on poisoning fl Viet, 
ouliar characteristic ot the pointer is.iliai be will ^rHi]d .c. Si, sec. 2 ) are very general, and embrace all kinds 
motion tesfi, ns if converted into a vtalue, on coming jof substances, whether they be popularly or profes- 
into contact: with the slightest scent ol gwnio ; and it jsioinUiv regarded us powns or not. Tliua it ia laid 
would be ditflciiU to controiert the argument (iini tins I down rhai *' whoever shall administer, nr catiRS to 
instinct, or the power to aequiro thia habit, wo-s given ! taken by any |>ersoti, any {loiaoD, or other destructiyo 
to the pointer for the purpoaoof Hiding men to ciipture | thing, with intent to eouimit murder, shall be guilty of 
or kill game. Tbe pointer is probably ongmallv a ; felony, and being couvioled thereof, shall suffer death." 
native of Spam, and the Spaniah pointer wiw lormcrly j Poisons have been dividecl into throe classes, accord* 
well known as a stanch, strong, and useful. but heavv iiug to their mode of action on the system; namely, 
and laay dog. The Kngliah breed, liowover, 19 now" len/anfs, sHircofics, and. narrofii'o-irrifantt, Tho uair- 
very much preferred, Wmg exceedingly benutUui, Icotics and narcot]Co*irritanls may, however, be re- 
go<m*tempered, Btancli, and patient of fatigue; and igarded as one large cbisa,-»-lhe NSariittes, as their apeoiid 


rOlNTl'K. 

to give tongue. Pointers aro never considered eom- 
pletc unless they are period ly standi to bird, dog, 
and gun; which implies, first, standing singly to ft 
bird or covey; STOoiidiy, to backiug (or pointing m- 
^larlfmleonHly likewwcl tho ninooit ihey peredve 
another dog stand ; niiri, lastly, not to eiir Vr>>ni iheir 
point upon the firing of any gun in company, provided 
the game la ncilher sprung nor started at ulucb tho 
oricmai fioiiit was made. 

PoiNTH OF TUB CoiUPVSM. (A-e COVCAWS ) 

VotHOH, pf>y-zo7t (Fr I, any Hubalance wilicb, when 
adtiiitiislored in small quantities, is capable of acting 
didetenouBly on the body In general language, how- 
ever, tbe term is applied to t hot.* Bnb->laiiceB ouly which 
•ieatrov life m Binall ibises. In medical jurisprudence 
It If found very diiliciilt (o lav dowu tha exact boun- 
dary diiio Wtween iiicdieine!i and poisons, Dr. Taylor 
stiggestH the lullowiug definition ; — ** A poison 19 a 
substance which, when taken inteninHy, ia capable of 
destroying life without acting lueohauically on the 
sysieni." The law, however, never regards the i 


at the tame time light and active iu its appenraiice and 
habita. Foiiitera About the middle of the 17 th century 
were scarcely aver to be seeu but entirely white, or 
yariegatsd with liver coloured spots, except the then 
duke of Kingston’s celebrated pack, which were hUck 
aud white; they are now, however, to be met with of 
every descripiion, fnim pure white and a kind of bluish- 
grey, to ft universal liver-colour and ft perfect black, | 
The most perfect pointers, aeoordmg to soiuo authori- 
ties, sre those which have iu them, to one pa.rt of 
Spanish bhaid one-eighth of tbe foxhound ftnd one- 
sixteenth of the btm^hound; but other enthoritres 
on the subjeti nmintaia tfrat tlm fhrtfaer any dog is 
removed Item the original Suftnisb pointer the woieei 
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action IS to affect directly one or more parts of tbe 
nervous system. Narcotic poisons can also be subdi* 
vfdeil into cerebral, spinal, and eerebro-spinal, ao- 
cordiug to whether tho substance aiFecta directly the 
bram, the siHual marrow, or both of these oi^qs. 
Irritant poisoDs, when taken iti smaU doses, speedily 
occasioo violent vomiting ami purging. These symp- 
toms are either accompanied or followed by uitensa 
pom in tho abdomen. An their nanieltmplies, their 
action is to irritate and inflame, sulistanees 

betooging to thia clua of poisotia pussAs corrosive 
propertiea; sneh as the strong mineral acillB, caustio 
alkMies, btomiue, corrosive sabUmatc, and oiheire. 
Some initanta do sot posaesa sny oorroeive actiosi 
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fiuch at fffscnic, the poisonoot mHh of t>»rTtA| ear* 
bonate af lead, ctiiilhar idea, &;c,, which are called p^rc 
irritants; they exert no destraetiTe ebemical action 
on the tisaueit, tht^ sknplj irritate tiieni. 

PoTBOH’h'AirG. {Ste Serfint.) 

Poisor-Olawds. (Hfe SBarK^iT.) 

i*OLABiz\TTo?i OP Light, po tar.i.sai*‘^kmn . — ^TJeht 
wliiob has u«uler;rone certain reilectitnis or relractiovs, 
or been sulyecteNj ?othen<!lioiiofniatorinlli<HiieHinanT 
one of a preat number of whvs. ni*qnipes a certain modi- 
ilcatioD. In conseqnetice ot this ohHii|;e, it no lotiKcr 
presents the sHote p'lenonicna of rctleoiuin and traus- 
niission as or>'.iniirv li^hr. This uioJilicatioii iHcnllcd 
ihQ polarizotfjit it-* ravs liciiiK euppoa»*d tt* 

hn^A ucquireit liLo the mii|;net, or sides with 

opposite properties. Pi'lariKHtMii may he eileeted in 
various wavs, but princijially hj- the Ibilowiii;; :—l. Hr 
retleciion at a prut»er aii^te troin the siirfunes of trans> 
parent media ; 2. hy trunsmHSion thniii^h onstalspos 
sesstiip the property of doiihie relractiori; It. hylraiis- 
niisvion throu^vt) u sunicioiit nunilK'r ot tninspareiit 
unorystallired plates piiiced ut proper aii^ies , 4. hv 
transmission through a iiuiidicr nl oilier budie-s imper* 
I'ectly cryst illized,— nsH^^iitp. iiml lier*ol'-p«'arl, A:e. ( Foi 
furtlier pnitieulsra eoiieernuii; tins Huhject, the reader 
iarAterred io the article on J.k.ct ) 

Polk, Fol»kiti, pa-iitr'-l-tt* (Lat. pobrs, the 

end of an LleraUv, the aord Hi^mties 

flint which tiiriii*, or mi a loch SdiiiPthiiiK turns ; hiii in 
Physios, (he tcri:i m upplieit to tlio cxirciuilics of the 
axis about i\hic:i a Iwidy rex-olres, or is snppo>.ed to 
revoUe; thus, the pofru fifths caifA luo the cxtrotni* 
ties of the iina^'itiai y sats round which the world is 
supposed to revolve. The acnith and the iia«lir are 
alrio looked upon as the \»oleH of the horizon. In a 
muffiietf the poles arc two points correspondinc to the 
poles of the earth, one poiiitirii; to the north and the 
other to the son'll. In a lol/nic pr/e, or Ait/ferv, the 
poles are the cxlrcniities of the two wires that connect 
the opposito ends ot flie pile I’r battery. The term 
»o/ur»fy I* used ni l*hy<^ic4 to denote that property of i 
nod ICS which eiiubics Iheiii, when allowed to move 
I'pcely, to Hrranu*' fhein«ckcs in ivrtaiu deteriuinate 
directions, or )ioiii*, ns ii acre, to (jtven poles. Thus 
we soeak of the poluruy ot the nin;;iiet or mufjiietic 
neeilfc. In «ipdi i lo uc’ciniut for eertain pheiionicim 
in optics, It IS TU’ccssnry lo uH>*uiiie ihnt the purtedes ot 
li^ht pns8c.«i polari^/.' tiiis sitnplv siKmIles that the 
otipoAite aides of eat-h purticlo p<ii»i*8S dillcrcut pliv- 
siiial qualities. 

Polecats, po/c'-Kz/s.—Tlie polecnls heloM" to a sub- 


Follco 


auw, war, biittla), is a term applied to works pf « eoA* 
irorersisi character, particularly tlinsc In divisiit|| 
hence, poleinioal divinity m eontrorcrsial divinity. 
PoLBMonxACB Jc.pof •s>wo-nc>ai'<M'4(Or. f^s«M,w«r ; 
Pliny says the noieuionium sained its uameTrom haviM 
caused a war between two kin jm. each of whom elaitnsd 
thn honour of first discovering; its vtR'tues), in BtA., 
the Phloi funi . anat. ord. of Hub-ditW 

(ttntUiJhnr. Herbs with opposite or aUerontc leaves. 
Calvx fi-purted, iiersistent, uud ^.mierally rs);u1ar. Co- 
rolla .5-lobcd, will) coiiturced, or occasionally imbricated 
a>^l 1 vaihm. Btameiis iiltertiale with the snitnieBtC 
ot the corolla : pollen usual I v ot a blue colour, 

It-iwUed , style 1 ; stijcma infld. Fruit capsular, d* 
celled, 3>vttl«cd ; plttuentsK anile. SihhIs fsw orinanyS 
embryo straifrht, in the axis of copious horny albttiQeiif 
eotvledons ellipiicnl, tolim'eous. There are 17 (genera, 
couipnaint; 1 »t species They idjound in the temperate 
parts of JNorth and South America. Many spedtettre 
cultivated in our t'Anltuis on aceoiiut ul the prettineea 
of their Ho wers. None have uny elaitn to Uia extra- 
ordiiiiiry licaluii; virtues of the unknown plant after 
which the typical ceniis Inis been named. 

Police, po-few' ((Jr. po/ti’eta.ipiveminent, from fNK 
lt% a city).— The primary objeei of a police is the pra- 
scrvatioii of order and tlio enforcement of Uie lavO; 
Init, be.tides that, iL i« iirtuiiily made subaervient to a 
variety ot other purpoies. “ Police, in ipetioral,** SaTi 
llentham, **ih a svHtem of precaution either for toe 
prevention of crihira or of ealMuitiea. Its btisintip 
may be distributed into cufrht liranehea 1 . Polioo 
(iir'the prevent ion of ufleiirei ; \i. police for the pro- 
rcntion of calamities ; *11. police for the prevention of 
endemic diseases; 4. police of charity; 5. police of 
interior coniiniiniciitioiis ; 0. police or public amUM- 
ments; 7. police for rceciit intellittetieo, and infi>rma- 
tion ; H. police lor reipstration." In Athens, and sonic 
of the other states ot uneient Oreecc, tliera appears tc 
have been soinclliin;; anitlo;;ous to a polios; and in 
Jkome them were neveriil classes of officials who shared 
t lio duties of the poltceruan ; us the lietom, suli* prefects, 
A’c. In T{ti;;lHiid, as euri? aa the time of the Haxon 
hintf.*!, there exi'^led a |»eciilnir orfgnmnikthn ot a,j^ar~ 
tinllv vutiirdury cimrneter, lor the auppresiion of onme 
and the nmintenunce of ;p>i>d order, the pHucipal of 
each hundred und tithing: bein;; responsible for the 
conHervatioii of {icnei'! within his inriwlietion. Alter tiic 
Xorin.'iiiH ciinicto he ei<f iihlished in power, this Bjrstem 
tell into disiiH'', and eiriitiialiv the hitjh shcrilTof the 
eoiinty, his deputies, utid the cunstuhles, came to be 
iibiititurini lor the voiiinlurv ofiicers of the earlier 


ireiius of flic Mutift hfJiB, or Weasel tribe, a latnilv ofi period. The Stiiliite of WinebeMicr, 13 Kdw.1. 112^), 
aif!iti;;radecnrnivoi<iu^ aniiiiHls; the nnminls firran;;ed ' reunlated the olllce of ooiihtahle, and dircctea what 
under thit snb>pcnus heme the the polecat, the ierret, j tneuaiircs were to be taken for preventing erimn and 
the Siberien polecat, the weasel, and the stoat or er-| kecpnii; the pswee, lit siiiall towns and rural districts 
mine. weasel. Another spi-cics, reinarkalile for its am* J the system seems to have worked tolerably well ; but 
phibions liahits, and known under iho iiuiue of mink, jin the luetropolin it bud IiUleefTect in the repressiou 
or polecat of the northern seas, is verv coitinioii ml of prime. As Into as ITfil, riddiii;'. tho novelist, then 
Finland and other puns of the north and caHt r>t Ku- 1 poiicp>m'igii*trate nt llow>st.rcet, stated, as mattM ot 
rope. The poicpfit, which is found tbriiushout Europe, public noionetv, thut the streotv of London were not 
is stontor in proiMirtiou than cither the cominan weasel safe for ciii/.eiis afler iii^btfall ; and that hitthway rob- 
or the eriniiitf, and the head broader. rather • b'-ries, uiurderH, and oth«T flagrant primes, were of 

pointed, ears round nnd not curiMpiciioua; back eorii- rornniori occurrence, and Ihcir perpctrstoiw were ael- 
paratively short : tail, ineliidiiig the body, rni her more , lioni or never detoefed or arrested, Hosofrgeslad a 
than a third of the Icnj^th ol the bodv mid in ad. The p.mii police, under orders of the acting msgislrato flt 
fur is sometimes till vous find woolly, and sometimes j Jiow-nireet ; and in 17'>.'l siich a force, ofvery moderttw 
long, black, «mt •‘iiining, and, although iiiferiorto thei extent, Wasestsblished, in ao ordiiiicewitiianaetpaMwd 
far of the s»bl» or niartcn, is nevcrihcless esteeuied ; i in that year; but such was the lear t»f ih** pcojua bHit 
n considerable import at loll of lh« sit ins aunualW coming: this nieaKure rIiouI'I lead to an eneroachmeut upon 
to this coiiiilry Irom the north of Kurnpe under the i their liberties, that it met with violent ojqKisition, and 
name of Fttch. Tiie length tif the head and body is was soon repealed. In 171)2, an act was passed for the 
abont seveateen iiiches, mid that of the tail about "six. . increase of the police courts, the employment of ihla- 
It exhales a vtr«>iig and disagreeable odour. The pole- ned magistrates, and tha enlargement of their jufit- 
cat IS most destrnciixc to the poultry-yard and the dicUon. Under this act, eight police-nffices or oolurta 

E reserve; it* appetite for slaiighier seeniing never tu were establisheil, and the magistrates reeeived a Bakiry 
e satiated os long iis ftny living riiing remains witluu ori;10()eacb, afterwards raised toigfOO, In there 
its reach : and its cotimge In'ing, at Die same tune, ; were onlv six police coiislabhni attacked tb eooh of the 
very great, lit nest is generally made in some ri^- iniclrnpol^tan olflces, or 4^]n all; 60 otlicr eonstoblM, 
bit-barrow, yi llie creviee ot a roek, or where the under the chief luagistrato at ffow-itreet, imtroUevl tho 
tangled lierbase und l)nuihw< od overgrow loose heaps j principal metropolitan roads ; 41 Ihrmod tno okril foroo 
of stones, Wd there the (emale drops from four to '.of the Thsmas police estabUsbmsot ; 40 Btipeiidkaries 
six yottHfLm May or early in June. Pofeeuf has been i wereemploved in tbeeit^ ot London under tho gorpo- 
■npposedAo corruption ot JPoluk car ; but thif is ‘ ri^on ; and there were, m addition, 643 ^wretltial offi- 
probably a mere guese. oers, Ac., aerving wilbovi pay. The niahtly watoh and 

Poumioax., po-fesi'-i.I'/B (Or. poUmiko*, from fsff- Ipatiw hi tht eity of London comprised 106 mem f*B 4 - 
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rallvold, often inOmi and the bonest among them 
hnuwiterved upon wages varying from eigbtpence balf* 
penny to one sbilling and •izpen<^e per nigbt. Thit 
state of thtncs continued, with little amelioration, till 
1629, when Sir Robert Peol's ** Act for improving the 
3*olioe in and near the Metropolis ” was passed ; a inea- 
Bure whiob, mol's than any other of the kind, has tended 
to the oonsolidation of peace and the proteotion of life 
and property. Further improvements were introduced 
2 & 3 Viot. o. 47 (1839), which extended the metro- 
n^olitan police district to a radius of fifteen miles from 
Oharing Cross, and giving jurisdictiou over the river 
Thames, and the quays and docks tboroon. The city 
of Iiondon, however, was exempt fr«im the operattotioi 
these statutes ; but similar provisioua wore made for if 
by 2 ft 3 Viet. o. 94, under a special eoniiuissioner, and 
subject to the control of the city auilioriiics. Vurioiis 
attempts have since that time henn umde to uni* e the 
two forces, and last session a bill wax laid butbre parlia- 
ment for that purpose, but it met with violent o^i|m>hi- 
iion from the city authorities, and hud to he withdrawn. 
Under the Municiiial Curporatioua Act, or under iot-ul 
nets, a similar police force has breu 08 labJiHbe«l in 
almost oU of the oitiee, burougho, and towns of Eng- 
land and Wales. The city or borough polioo is a 
charge upon the horongb funds, aided, in a majority of 
instanoes, by a police-rate. One fourth, however, of 
the cost of pay and clothing is repaid from the pubiie 
revenues to nil cities and boroughs having apopuUdinn 
exceeding R.()(K), and to all boroughs having a l«^s popu- 
lation, provided the police force lie arualgniuatcd with 
that of the county ; such ropayiuen*, lio^ ^ -er. to be 
ID all cases subject to the certificate by tlu^ : ..lo scori- 
tary, upon annual report from her Majesty's oispiM-bir. I 
that the force is efilcicnt, both a^ respects iiuuiIxt and 
diacipUne. The first step towards the cxtsbloihrrcMit j 
of a oountv constabulary was mailo by 3 ft 3 Vic c. - , 
ond 3 ft 4 Viot. o. 88, which empowered rlic magi drntc'i 
of any county in England or wales to aiipuini icf 
and patty constabiee for such counties, m such num- 
bere and under such apportionment to the ft" "al (ii.»- 
triota as they might deem advisable. Those acta were 
simply permissive; but by 19 ft 20 Viet, o. 09, it was 
xnade oompulsory on the magistrates of every countv 
where no police force hod yet been constituted, (o pro- 
ceed thoruiQ forthwith, rrovision was also r de lor 
imposing one-fourth of the expense of the force, when- 
ever it was eflioieut, on the coiisulidated fund. Iti thn 
way the whole country bos boon placed under the pro- 
tection of a well-devised and elUuiont sysleiu of poliee. 
Himilar provisions were made for Scotland by 20 ft 21 
Viot. 0 . 73, entitled " An Act to render more’etl'eciuul 
the Police in Counties and Burghs in Scotland.** The 
institution of county constabularies is, by this act, 
made compulsory on tbo commissioners ot supply for 
each oouncy ; and provision is also made for the con- 
eolidatioD of indopendeiit bodies of (lolice, and lor 
the eatabliabroent of police for neighbouring districts 
and burghs jointly ; and for charging one-fourth of 
the expense of any burgh or county constatmlary 
reported to be elBcieut for the year, in numlior and 
diieipline, on the consolidated fund. In Ireland, tbe 
police Ibroe was in a perfectly chaotic state till lbl4, 
when an act was passen (5-i Geo. 111. o. 131) which led 
to improvements of detail by tbe appointment of sn- 
perintanding magistrates, ae well os to an inoresse of 
the constabulary force. Other acts followed of a simi- 
lar tendenoy, aU of which were consolidated by 6 Will. 
IT. 0 . 13 (1836), which empowered the lord-lieutenant 
. to appoint officers and constables in the several towns, 
baronies, and counties of Ireland, aud iu tbo propor- 
tions prescribed by tbe act. This act was amended by 
11 ft 13Tiot. 0. 72, and again by 30 ft 31 Viet. c. 17. 
Tbe Irish constabulary is organised on military prin- 
ciples. the men being armed and occupying barracks. 
In the United States the provieions for the repression 
of oriiua and the detection and arrest of orimiDsls 
hare been copied from Chreat Britain. Under despotic 
govemmeui.), the police are often invested with very 
opnressivs functions. 

Fouot and Pouzr. poF-e-ec. peF-e-fe (Or. peZw, a 
eity), are two terma wlitoh are apt to be confonnded, 
bntwhiobareyetqnitedistinot. Polioy is generally need 
to denote the Vmo of oondnot pursued bj the mlers 
elaeUtenponpsrUmde^neetfenHiBore etpeiriilly 


Political Economy 


with regard to foreign countries. Polity, oijythe other 
band, is synonymous with principles of govervmeot. 

PoucT, in Insurance. {Se€ IvBtrBsNOB.) 

PoLiTiCiL Eooxovt, e-kon*M}-iKt (Or. 

oUcoK^ a house or family, and nemos, a law), may be said 
literally to lie that to a state which duniostic economy 
is to a family. Vanoos definitions of the teienoe have 
been given, some allowini^ it a wider, others aumrower 
sphere. By some, particularly by earlier writers, it 
is regarded as the suience of government, and the or- 
ganization of civil society. According to M. Say, it is 
'* the economy of society ; a aoieuce ooiiibining the 
rt‘9iilt9of our observations on the nature and funclious 
of thn diileront parts of the social body ;** and JV(. Sts- 
tnondi considers the nhysiosl welfare of man, so far as 
It ran be the work or government, n.<* the objeef of po- 
litical economy/* English writers, however, particu- 
larly of recent times, regard politiral economy as tlio 
science of the wealth of nations, dealing with iIu-sa 


laws which regulate the acrumulution and diatnbutiou 
id wealth among a people. " It is," sava McCulloch, 
“ tlie Bcirnci* of tho laws which regulate die product M'U. 
di.slribiitioj), and coiisiimptiun of the prudiirtf and 
aervioeN nccesMary, tiacfiil, or agreeable to man, which 
it requires Bono portion oi "oluntary labour to pro- 
diicc, proou.* ir presorve." Tins definition excludes 
nil rrirrenei what exists independently of ninn, and 
itmy be obta.io’ “ in iinliiuited quantities without any 
lahoriouH exertion. The ea'-lieiit treatise on an ccotk - 
ime Miibjeet I'y believed to hi‘‘*Tlii> Knxiiis ; or abo - 
Wealth, " cnoiir usiy attributed to ^Eaehines Soernl i 
ciis, one of (hi> disciples of Boeratea, about 427 B.c. 
" IMjt.i, ' s'lv* M. May, “has with tolerablo fidelity 
.jc u.) Mkrtohed the eftocta ot theseparii 
turn of sfM'ial employments, but aololy with a view to 
point out loan's sociat diameter, aiurtho necesnity Jo* 
H 111 , from hia muUifiLrioua wants, of uniting in exten- 
sive ancielicH, in whieh each iiulividual nngiit be o 
elusively oeeiipicd wita ouo species of i>ro c' < 

To Arwtotlo, bowevor, tbe honour is due of bev't 
■ouiider of political economy in its wider accep* -i, 

The expression was first used by liim, and is ■ > 
found 111 tho “ iCconomica,’* book ii. ch. 1. n h. 

*' Kmiics," he treats of the regulation of tho indr idmd 
man ; in Ins Politics," of the relation of man towns S 
others 111 asocial eapiioity, both in tho family ami ■<.> 
the slate; and in his " Economics," of the relation :f 
man towards property tho three constituting, i.i a 
measure, a eonuected work, each being de jcmteut on, 
ami interwoven with, the others. But little ntteniiou 
WHS paid to ecoiiimnc studies for many cciituncs afrer 
the time of Aristotle ; industrial occupations of ar.v 
kind being regarded by the ancients as Uegruding uiui 
uQwurt.hv of free men. During tlie Middle Ages, tlin 
same Ignorance and mistaken notions prevail^ ; and 
it WHS only after tho successful enterprises of tho 
Mpaniab and Portuguese and others in the lath century 
that the attention of philosophers came to be directed 
to the iiuMiry of wealth. These investigations origi- 
nated in Italy ; ami "as far back as the Ifilb century/* 
says M. Bay, ** Botero had been engaged iu investi- 
gating the real sources of public prosperity." '1 ho 
earliest general treatise on this subicct in modern 
times is the *' Traite de I’Keonoroie pulitique/' by An- 
toine de Moutelirdticn (4to. Rouen, lOlo). This work 
treats of tho utility of tJie meohenical arts, and th«< 
regulation of manufactures, employment of men, tbo 
trades most important to coramuniiies, commerce, 
transportation, money, &o. About the same time ap- 

S »ared treatises on money by Antonio Serra and Gian 
onato Turbulo, of Naples; aud on commerce and 
the prohibitive system by Duarte Gomez and Juan do 
Cosiaflares. In England, Hobbes seems to have been 
one of tbo first thathad anything like a distinct notion 
of the real source of wealth ; for in his ** Leviathan'* 
(oh. 24), published in 1651, heseya " the nutrition of a 
commoDwealth consisteth in the plenty and diatnbo- * 
tion of materials conducing to life.*' Locke, however, 
had a much dearer apprehoosiou of this doctrine ; and 
his ** Essay on Civil Government,** published in 1689. 
uk in faot, the earliest work in which thft true sources 
of wealth and value are distinctly pointel^at. Vari- 
ous spedai treatises on trade, money, ft\ had ap* 
pearw beforo this Mm: as Hiadsden's **Cjrele of 
Goamnoo** (1323); Mos'i ^^Baglaod's TtSMora bj 
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Fonisn Trade" (IflM) ; Sir doeiab Child'i ■*New moral restnuntorpnidenoflinmetrimoDMcooiiiieotioBty 
DiBOonree of Trade " (1068) ; and Andrew Yarranton’e nee. want, and miaery rouat be the reault. tn 1808 M» 
**£oeland’8 ImnroTeinent l>j Sea and Land : to outdo J. B. Say publiahed hts *‘Traitd d*£conottia politioueb” 
the Latch without Ushting, to pav Debts withooi a work which, while it did not advance muon that waa 
Moneys, to set at Work the Poor of Sneland with the new, was yet oharacteriaed by ita scieutiflo. clear, and 
Growth of Dur own Lands” (1677). A most important methodical treatment of the subject, and did more itt 
era in the history of political economy, us well as of the way of diSusine a knowledge of the true prioei|riee 
industrial ucvcloprucnt, was the appoititiiifr of Colbert ot the science ou the continent and in America tnait 
to the pneiticii of comptroller«f;enerHl of the hnuuoes perhaps any other work of the kind either before or 
of France, by Louis XIV., in 1662. lie reduced the since. The " Principles of Political Kconomy and TaZe 
national llnances to system and order, and institiiied a ation,” hy David Vicavdo, appeared iu Loudon in 1817» 
comidete plan of checks and balanooH ; rofnrnied abuses and is generally consider*^ as the most able, profound* 
in tills dc))artinent, and punished those that had been andorii;innIw«^rkobtbcBoieucesinecthetime of Smith. 
pmit\ of ibein; increased the revenues of the slate. The doctrines for which the work is principally noted, 
while, at the same time, he decreased the burdens of are the thcfiry of rent, and the coiisc(|uent theory of 
the people, nud de\ eloped af;riciilture, the mariuriu'. vnlne. In 1S21 .lumes Mill published his “Blementa of 
turn', arts, and scipnccs. In 1661 Sir Dudley North Pn -i. Kcononi c ; '* and in IH'ifi J. K. McOullooh his 
piibl'-Jicd his “ Disoouvses on Trade/' The first at. *' I'nin-ipJes of I'olificnl Kconomy " Arehbilhop 
^cjuj hoi\c»’er, to )jrodiice a svatematio Ireati'sc on Whnttdy publialiud ’’Lectures on Political Economy* 
pol>Mi-sl cc-uniuiv iimdc by M. Quesuiiv, u Fiench delivered at Oxford in ISill ; and Nassau W. Benior'a 
opficr disrincui^iied foi tlie subtlety and onpi- trcatiae on Politiral Economy appeared, intbe£Wcy- 
hir> uiulcistaniliiii* and the jutci.'t'itx und ..tin. vhifnviUn jl/«<re/iob/iiN(i, in 1836, and lios ainoc been 
I'liCK*, of Ills ('harm ier. {]■» ut>'al 'J'abii > 411 ; piif>lisheil in h si-pnrute form. The last is an able and 

iO'>e,'P\nu« ct Mniin. -s ’ vi.uerncnietil • coinpridnniKtvo c*- ny . but the objects of the science UrO 

vcuneini>(c,e,” wet piib. slicd at Vci <. .e*- in 17.VS |fc|i‘ontl, 1 •thin loo nnrrow limits. One of the most 
BWHuiip'd, Bs the biH "iHuMn, tbui »hecfi*-ij- j iliHfMcn.shed political economists of the preseut day 

tec onl> Mourct^ * c.'th; •lud was heiu-o led li.too 'i*' '‘•i n Milb lie is a lull heliovcr in the views 

Cic.clusniu that n i'.ii*-** the ‘mU npeoiOK«»f uidui- . < • ^ I.'*, Kiimc, and Smith, iu re(»iird to money; in 

l.-x vihlcli eunfn s t« le riches oi a nation }1.> thi-Mc * lli*-ardo mi rent, and of Malthas on popu- 

I ’.ill tided that tin* '.ulin- ubioh iiierchantr. nrid iniiiiu. > 1 thou ’‘Tbc produrtiou of wealth, ” he Buys, "the 

iMCturers sdd tn the raw uiateriiii cl tlic •Muuuioditc* : ; < \iruciiou ot tiic I'lstniments of human Aubsistonce and 
fiey inannracturc in carry from place to nhu'C t.« barely ’ » ijjni’iii. ot fiorii tli'» materialN of tbefjlobe, is evidently 
eijmvnlcMt to the value of the capilnl or ntock oou. j noi ai. arbitrary iluri;; It bus its uecessary conditiona. 
soined by them dunnir the timi that they ciijfsccd j i»f .l> some nrc physical, depending on the pro- 
ii> these opcraliuiis. Ho likewise mamts that the j \ crttcs of ncittcr, or rather on the uinountof knowledge 
iutm’Ats of all clnAsea would be best pivmioled by ii'ot ti.ose pre)iertie;> jioasessod nt particular place and 
^vtprao*’ perfect freedom and uiirefltrieted trade will 'tune. 'J licse politien! economy docs not iuvcAtigatc 
ill < n les. Among t* moat distinguished of (h< * bur referring for tlio grounds to physicid 

t'l ' i4 rs of Queinny w J urgot, afterwards eomo- Mice oi toiDuuui eiperieiicc. Combining with theso 
tr ueneralof liiiaiices, who, 111 1771, published his f..< U of ouhvnrd nature other truths relating to out* 
' b -'xions Hill Iu Foririatioii ot la Dmtrii'iiMon ih's ■ ward imturr, if Httempts to truce the secondary or 
T\.*lu ■ scB,*’ the ablest of fbe treatises of t!* •jclvml. ' depvative laws bv wlutli the produetloa of wealth is 
Ti o ' Political Essays” of Duvid Hume were ubi^lied > deierrnii.ed, m atiich must lie the eiplanation of the 
1 . . 7.*;a ; and HhUoiigh he did r- ♦ enter BVM»*nmtically [ uiier's.toM '.f nohcH and poverty in thepost and present* 
t . ilie science ol political uoujy, his e<4}}iiyft on i end tie* ground of hJiiiI ever increase of wealth is re* 
!r,ii I'l’st, foiunuTce, balance of trsiie, public credit, the ' . ••rved lor tbe future. ITiiliko the laws of producUoil* 
P'tpidoKsiieiis of iiiieient naiiniis, &c , are ch.irai*teri/.ed j thoae of distribution are parllv of human iustUutioQ, 
f>% %oiiiid. eiilighteio'd, and liberal xiei nd ezposed | siiiee the inunner in winch wealth is distributed in any 

II j..r «>r the pr‘*Mnling errors and prejudices of the | given society denends ou the (itatules or usages therein 
fiino. In I7n7 ihero was published in London, in two i prevalent " ** In ao far n.s the eermomlcnl oonditionof 
V ■*. 4to. '• Am I'lKiinry into the Principles of Political ■ nations turns upon the state of physical knowledge, 

' ' noiny, being an Kassy on the Science of I tome'vtic ' it is a subject l<<r the physical scieiices and the arts 
J .Cl iiiomy in Free Nations,” hy Sir James Stewart, his i founded on them; but lu so far as the causes ore 
vr-'S the largest and most elaborate work that .had yet! moral or psycholdtl'cial, dependent on institutions and 
.'ippeuTcd on tbe subjert ; but his statements and reason- 1 social relations, or on the principles of human nature, 
ingo, even when sound, are singularly tedious and per- their investigation belongs not to physical but to moral 
plcxed. In 1776 appeared, in London, the first edition of and social scicnee, and is the object of what is called 
the great work of Adam Smith, entitled "An Enquiry political economy.”— Tbe several dopartmenta of this 
into tbe Nature and Causes of the Weallli of Nations acicoce will bo lound treated of, under their own heads* 
tt work which has done more to ditl'use sound views on in other parts'of this work ; so that itll that is necessaiy 
poiitiosi economy and legislation tlian all that had here is togiveasortofronnouted summary of the whole* 
pr leded it. The science is for the first time treiited in order to show tlieir dependenae upon each other, 
in its full extent. He shows that labour is the. resl Political economy, then, is the seiem.'e of Uie wealth of 
source of wealth, and that not only when employed in nations, or the science which treats of the^roducUon* 
Ine cultivation of the land, but also when employed distribution, nnd consumption uf wealth. By wealth is 
in xuaTVffffitmes and commerce. Ue also shows, in meant anything necessary, useful, or agreeable, and at 
opposition to the popular opinions of his time, that the same time po!>he9sed of ezrhangeable value. 8oma 
wealth does not consist of gold and aiWer, but of the objects, as air or light, are useful and necessary* but ora 
variou.s necessaries, conveniences, and enjoynieuts of incapable of being exchanged ; others again, as food* 
human life; that it is in evcir case sound policy to fuel, Ac., are Decesvary,aDd at the same time are objeoU 
leave individuals to pursue their own interest in their of exchange. It is only to the latter that the term 
own way, and that when they prosecute branches of wealth is applied. That quality of any object whieh 

/ jntlustrv advantageous to themselves, they are ncces- renders it capable of gratifying our desires is called 
sariiy also prosecuting such as are HcivAotageoiis to its value : thus the value of atr js its power to suppoft 
the public; all regulations intended to t'orcA industiy life; of water, to slake thirst,^ Ac. What is termed th« 
into particular channels, or to throw reslrictioOkin the intrinsic value of an article is meiurarcd solely by iti 
way of commerce or manafactares, being impolitic and utility to man, or its canneity to gratify boman desire ; 
pernicious. Mr. Malthus's "Essay on the Principle extrinsic or exchsngeaDle value, on the other baud, it 
/ of PopulationV (I/IW) was the next considerable con* measured by its capacity to procure us something eute 
* tribution to tbe science. He demonstrated that an in exchange. Things wnicb are everywhere abunwnit* 
increase in/ne {noons of subeisteuoe is the cnaity sure and require no labour to render them useftiJ to mail* 
criterion eg a permanent and beneficial increase in tbe have only intriiisio value ; things* again, tshich derive 
sambere of a people ; that the danger in every country tlieir power to gratify hamitn dcaites fkom labour and 
is on exce» or numbers aa compared with the means of wliicb are only found tn particular places, have always 
subsistence* and that were population not kept down by exchangeable vslttO, That which gives ezcboogealile 
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value to an artiole is labour, winch is the onljr source is when the advantage or beoeflt, whether material or 
ef wealth. TIiiih, if hr niy labour 1 have given value otberaise, accruini; in consequence to their poseetsfin* 
to ail article whioh had no value heroro, 1 will not part exceeds their value ; and they are consumed nnpeo- 
with It to ahy one niiless he |;iTe me somethuii; in ductively when such advaiituKO or benefit is less than 
exchauge whicK^ hao cost him a eitnilar autouuc of their value. The prris^H'rity and decay of iiaiionsde* 
labour. When men exchange silver for gold, tfaev |)cnd upon this bniaiu’-e.— Tho works on this sub* 
give a much larger amount of silver than of gold, jeot, of McCulloch, Mill, Benior, Eicardo, aid others, 
beoause the former is procured with much less labour already mentioned. 

than tho latter. Hence tho exidi lui'eable value of any Voi/iTifS, j/ol’-e-tikti (Or. poliit, a city), in Jts widest 
article IS, in general, as tho lohour which it coiita to acceptution, is both tho science and thn art of govern* 
procure it. There are, howevej: some laws that mny mem, or liic siMence whose object is flic regulation of 
come in and interfere with thii eundilion. Hametimes man in ail Ins rclaCions as the member of a state, and the 
a larger quantity of any product may bo created than application of (his science; but it is more commonly 
there is dcmaml for, and then the producM-r, m order iiscil to sigiiity tin* course pursued by tho government 
to induce persons to buy, ih under tho necessity of>uf acoiintiy, piirticulnriy in its relations with foreign 
offering it lor Mile at a reduced price : and in this nay, Htafes. (S/e L)iploma.ci’ ) Asa slate is a body of men 
wbeu tho Hiippiy of any urtirlc is too abnuiJaiit, the uniicd together for niiiLiial boiicilt and the hotter to 
exchangeable \iduo w ill fall. On the ot Ikt huiul, when curry out the ends of life, politics extends to the various 
there is not enough of any given product to satisfy the r.icaus by which thehe purposes are effected, and in* 
demand, the biirerH, in order to obtain it, will bid chides \vhuievcr is the sutnect ot positive laws. It 
more than Its list ural price; and thus its excliHTigeuble includes tlie various branenes of intern.'iHonal law, 
value wilt riae. These dislurhnig caiiMes, however, are con-titiitionnl law, pi diticiil economy, diploiniicy, police, 
only tempoiary, the conslunt tenacnev of .nnv article &o. The political scieuces are usually diiided into the 
being to maintain its exclningeiible vslue. Thus when iib>«trattt, or pu dy philosujihical, and the hislonqal and 
tho value of any aUicle fulls ticlow iis <*odt oi* produc- praetieul. 

lion, iu consequence of too great a supply, the ten* Poll. {S> JSlbcttoit ov Mkuubbh of.PablijI* 
deiicv IS for tin* producorM b) turn (heir labour into MXXT.) 

luore remtincriiliie chaiiiiel'i , while, on the other Pou.rv, pu/'./en (Lat.), in (ho fertilixing pow- 
haud, whan tho value rise'*, the labour of other pro* | der eoiitiiiuvl iii tho anther. 'Whon niattire, earh 
ducers will be at traded to this hue. AVeulth and vuluc | nollcu-gruui is a cenulsr body, having two raem- 
varv inversely, ihu one incrensing na the other dinii* | lirsnouM coierings,— an internal or in/xse, and an ex- 
nisnes, and vice cersa. Wealth is gieatest where the j tornal or extme. The inline is thin and transparent, 
facility of production is greatest, ntui \aliie is greatest | and possesses great power of extension ; it m unitorm 
where the diillculty of production is greatest. 11 v | m different kinds of fiollen. The extine isa drm mcm* 
production hi this seieiice m not rnetinl the production { i*rniic, which tlcliiies the ligure ol the pollen-gmin and 
of mutter, but of utility by nppropnaimg and moildy* gives colour to it , it is citiier sinonth or covered with 
log matter so as toniii1<'» it khOh'v our wants and con* nunierou.s projertioiia, granu>"‘, points, viimite hairs, 
tribute to our nell-beiug. i’roduction, then, is the orcrented reiieulutions ; the coloiir is generally yellow, 
act by wJiiuU wo give to any objeet its jiurtieiilar value, and the snrtoce is olleii covered with a viscid or oily 
Tho substiineo to whioh uiiy \iiliie hai thus been i:ii* matter. itliin tiicrie coverings a granular semotltiiil 
parted is called a prodiiet. Thcro are three cirriim* mutter, called thp,/ori//o, is run tinned ; this mutter in, 
stances whoso conjoint opcr.ition i.s nei'cssar^ to stimu- without doubt, the esNeiitiul part of the poileu>griiiu. 
late Aud iinproto the producine powers or industry : At tho period of fecutidutioii, or, iii other words, when 
(1) spcarily of propertv; (li) the introduclioii of cx- the dehiscenco of the untiicr.s takes place, the pollen* 
change or barter, and the eoiiseqiiciit division of grains are thrown n)>on the ntigma, which has become 
labour; and (3) the nccumuUtion and employment of iiioi'*teiwd by a sticky j nice The oflect of the moisture 
the produce of proiious lahour, or, iiH it IS more com* on the pollen-grain is lery remiirkable; the iiitinn 
monly termed, of capitnl or stock. Cafutal h deilned protrudes through one or more of ilie pores or slits of 
to be *'tbat. portion of Ilie acruiindtited prod nee ot the eslme, in the hirm of a dehente tube filled with 
labour which luav bo directly einploved to niainiain I the foi din, and called the poUcn-fitfir ; this pmietrates 
pradaetlvo Ubnurors, or to fuoihtare product iou.” thrAiigh the tissue of the siigina and the stvle to the 
The fltiieBS of any article to serve as «in iiisirunient of ovules. This tube frequently attmus the length of 
production, or to support those engaged in industrial several inches. 

uhdortakingi, IS the'only cntcrhin liv winuh to dt'oide I’iilvchrome TBixTiifo, fol'-e^krorng (Qr. fiolttf, 
whether it is oris not capital. There are onlv three manv ; rArowii, eolonr), is tho name sometimes applicii 
olaases of individuals dircctlv cv-nicorned in tho pro- to the reproduction of paintings nnd coloured drawings 
dttotion of comoioditieK,— labourer^, capiCiihstH, and l>v rneohuiocal tueitns. The effects sought bypoly- 
OWners of luiuL llelwecn tbcjie three claisc-v the chrome pnoting niny he ubtaincil both by lithography 
whole produce of tho Lmd and Ubmir of every civilized and wnoJ*ciiC printing, although tbc former process is, 
sooiety is always in the first instance dividial. That pir- np to the present time, the one roost generally adopted, 
tion of the uroduce of the earth winch is pnul bv the Ttie inmation of drawings uud paintings by means of 
oooupiuf to tiie landlord for the u.'Mi* of the. mt/uru! and lithography is usnallr termed ebroino*lithogranby. In 
imhgrtni powers uf the sod, is deiiojuinute«l rent, this case the fiic-simlle of the or.giiial is pronuoed by 
irhoD, in addition, motioy has been expended in the means of an almost inlltiite variety of tints, obtsiuoil 
inprovenient of the soil, biiildin.'S, \c., the money by miinerons impressions. An outline of the subject 
pwidon this, though commonly included under rent, is is first of all obtained, after which a niimbetof stones, 
•trioUy reimmeration for the nte ol capital. Heiieo, each charged with a particular tint, are impressed, 
•Aer lioduotiiiff rent, the reuiaining produce of the until the dciired hanuonious blending of C( lour is 
land and labour of every country iuii«t primarily lie effected. The sequence of these impressions, the 
divided between the two great ' classes of labourers charging of the stnnes with primary or Bocondary 
and capitalists. ProOta oons.it of that produen or i(» (N>K>urs, the (ipphciition of th.^ sharp dark toiic.'es, 
valne whioh ronisins to the capitalists after tlieir and the final glaze or Unishing wasli, together make <ip 
necessary paymeiits to others have been deducted, and nn operation requiring ibe nicest eye for artistic efTei'*. 
niter tho capiiol wasted or used m indostrial under- Many of tho more elaborate designs — the “Vemoe/ 
takings have been replaceil. Profits are not niea- and the ** Ulysses dorubiig Polvphcinus," of Tumet, 
■ored bjr the pK>portion whioh they hear to the rate of for instanoe—require from thirty to forty atones b 
wages, but by the proparLiou which they bear to iha prcHluee a ilnislied print In tlio printing of wood* 
ea^tal by whose agency they have hi^n produceil. cuts, the process, so far as tho useof a>ffreatvarietj of 
The coMumption of any article is not the consumpiion impressions is concerned, is prcciiwl^ analogous to 
or annihUation of matter, but only the consumption of chromo-lithography. In this latter ins^anoe, however. , 
thoM qualities whioh render them uscfnl or desiralile. the impresstons can bo taken by the ncatlier and more 
Oonsuniption is thns the opimsire of produotioii, and economical mode by which ordinary prluti»g*tyf)es 
deprive ou article of the value rommanicated to ore struck off. Certain broad cffei^s are'copable of 
iliigr labour. Commodities are produced only that they being produced; hut, u yet, the proeeM of poly- 
Mhy be uaol or coiunmed. Productive consumpcion chrome printing bj meeRS of % enccession of wood 
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blocka i% in a tnrj ineompleto and oroda eondition. 
MerartbelmiSf a few yean back the idea of copy- 
ing pieturea by niechanical means was deemed to no 
an unpoAsibility. Jb'ortuuately, the practice ol’ multi- 
plying dcHigns has now become an art of great tm< 


plying dcHigns has now become an art of great tm- i into medicine ns au untihote to the bites of snakes, bit 
port anoo and ulilitv, acting, «« it dues, as a pioneer lit is now consuiercd useless in suoli eases. It is, now* 


tor nrigiiial works,' and spreading a taste for the fine 
urfs among the public generally. 

I’oiYCiinoMT, j>oV‘e^kro-mr (Or. polu», many ; 
ekromo, colour), a term aptdied to the art ot painting 
works of sculpture snd nrchilecluro with aiflfereiit 
colours. This art was well known to the ancients under 
a diflerent mime. Jt w-na the uitnersal custom among 
the earliest ci\ih/od nations notnuly to dccoriilo their 
temples and phlaces with colours, hut alio the statue.*} 
with winch they were adorned. Amongst the Kgvp- 
Cians nearly every part of their huildiiigs, together 
with the soiilpturc on their walls, was covered with 
gilding or hriliiant colours. Traces of colour and gild- 
ing were dielincUy uppiircnt on the relies and carred 
slabs of Assyrian architecture when first discoiered 
The attention of arCits and archicolognts has more 
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aad many other apeoies have bitter properties i tkgy 
have been used medicinally as tonies, btlmalaiittt A h- 
pburetics, &c. P. AVnei/d, the Senega suake^oott la a 
most interesting species. ll« root was flmt introduced 
into medicine ns an antidote to the bites of snakes, bnt 


ever, a valimhle drug, and is ofllvinal in this country, 
being used either in large doses as an emetic and cc- 
thartie, or in siiinll doses as an expectorant, diajdxo- 
retio, diuretic, and emmeiiagoguo. Iih principal virtoee 
aredno to the prcatMice of n very nerid solid substance, 
which hu« liccii cullctf Bfurgtn, }>ol^guUn, and potygaHt 
arid. Many other speoiual Aincri<'mn, Kiiropeau, and 
Asiatic, possei's very similar properties, and one species, 
P.veneno$a, ii native of Java, has the acrid principle in 
no coiiucntruleii a state as to render the whole plant 
poisonous. Ad Arabian npecics, P. tiHctoria, Is uecd 
lor dyeing. 

PoL'voAi.ACR.w, po</o 7 -d-fut'-«e-e, in Dot,, a net. ord. 
of Jhrtttj/hiinnfM, snh-iliiss Thahmifloratt having the 
folUiwiiig c.'sacitlinl clinriiclcr** Jlcrbs or shrubs with 
cxatipnlate leaven Mowera coinrdete, liV|>'>gvrtous, irre- 
particularly been dirccied towards the polvcliromy of | gular, niul unsvtntiictncal Sepals and petals imbrtoatedj 


t ha ancient Cl rechs 1 here in very little notice of the 
prsotico ot colniinug urchitci'ture iii anynfthe ancMcnt 
authors, lu X'ltruviud ami Piiii'tiinias there are sfunn 
remarks ; but th>^ hVBt«*ins which have been laid duwn 
by inoilern wrnlerh nre imlv iouiided upon conjecture. 
In most of the ttrchiieclural rums of firucoc, travellers 
have found the vem.*iirin of colour upon ornumetilHl 


it generally ci'rrcsponditig in number, and uscaUj 
arranged so as to fonii a J'nluety papilionaceous flower; 
(idd petal anterior, odd sensl posterior. Stamens 8, 
hypogjiioiis, iiKijiilly eoinbmed; anthers generally 
l«celled, with porous dehiiecnce. Fruit flattened, 
u iially 2 celled and 2>Reeded. Seeds with abtindant 
flcshy'iiliuiiuiMi, and with a caruncuhi next the hilam. 


work, ilodwcll, btuurt, Chandler, Drondsted, and ! Sumo gctierii of the order are foiiiid in almost cvcty 
Others, discovcied traces of colour upon the nnnci|>ttl | part of the glohr*. The individiml genera are, however, 
monaments of Athens ; upon the Temple of Theseus, ! generally confined to juirticular regions, with the ex- 
the l^arthonon, the Fropvhna. the Frochtheniru, &c. ; j ceptioii of thn genus I'o/yr/a/e, which is very widely 
and by Mr. Newton upon the reui&inn of the great distributed, hcing round iii almost every description of 
Matisoleutii at flaiicaniosstH. There is, however, eon- station, mid in bedb warm and temperate regions. A 
eiderable diffei 
which the < 


liffereiice of opinion as to the extent to few spccieM liave edible fruits, hut tne order generally 
(IrceliS curried out poljchroniy. Ily the is charactenred by bittcrncHS and iM'ridiU. There arc 


majorify it is believed that in inarbie bmhlings the 
coloiiring was coufinml to the cafuiais of columns, the 
monldmgs and other onianieiits, the frieses, the 
metopes, and the tvmpaiia of the pediments. Some 
exeeUeut anthoriticH, however, hold that their build- 


20 genera, and noarlj oOO species. (Hee roi.YOiLa.) 

I'OLYUAUV, \(ir. poluifttmui^ frompolut, 

many, and ffanw<', liiiirnuge), is the state of a jssn 
having more wives than one, or h wife having niorehns- 
bunds than one, at the niinie time. The latter is some- 


ings were oiitirelv covered with colour. At first, poly- ! tunes, for Ihe sake of distinotion, called polyandry. 
chroRiy was coniiiicd to religious subjects, but in tune j This is a condition which seems alike coutrary tonatUfD 
it passed to nil kinds of architecture and seulpiure. I and ronson. From tlio equality that cxists ia the two 


The latter is frequently alluded to hy almost all the 
ancient writers, and I'a'usnniaH describVs many staliie.H 
of this kind niiuutelv. From (he (■ recks polychromy 
passed to the Komuns. I’lllars and outer walla of 
Duildings, painted with various colours, are found in 
the reuiiiinv of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Triijan's 
Fillar, at Kome, wus ccl<*brHted for its brilliant and 
tasteful oolooring. During tbe Enipiro, the painting 
of walls, and more es)iecially of ecooo-puiuting, and 
the painted copies of architectural pieces on wall sur- 
faces, came into fashion ; so that a sort of polychroiny 
arose which was quite remote from Ihe siinplo system 
of the Greeks. Among the later Homans, however, 
gold decorations, and tscings of white and vanegated 
stone, appear to have been used instead of colour. 
Among the Greeks the most ancient images iii c'sy 
and wood, and the first marble statues, were painted in 
bright colours ; hot these were afterwards modified t» 
softer shades. Phidias and Praxiteles both painted 
their lu the Museo Borbomco, at Naples, is a 

Apollo with yelliiw hair, the lower drapery 
beinjmorked with red stripes snd white flowers. In 
tfae^lyptothek, at Munich, there is also preserved a 
‘^itneof Leiicothea, iu which the gilded heir is dis- 
nible, and the green and red colour of the long 
ipery. Be-sides this eulouring, eye-i of precious 
./tones were often inserted m tbe ancient statues, as in 
'^heBomon bust of Antiiiofiv, in the Louvre at Paris. 
iMr. Gibson’s tinted Teniis, which wee exhibited in 
/the International Exhibilion of 1062, is the principal 
^ attempt to iatrodnee polychromy of late years. It 
exeittea considerable euriovity and eritioUm, hot ita 
receptimi is not bkely to advance polychromy in 
•cttlptare. 

FatTBAtA^po-Ug'-i-U (Or. pohtt, much { gala, nlik), 
in Bot.^ Uiel^). gen. of tbe n«t. ord. Polpgmatem, The 
apeewsP. vu/gflrM, the common milkwort, is an incon- 
^naoiis but beautiful plant, with hlue^ fnnk, or white 
flmr^ffouodiDour drypastoMsaBdpc^fei^ This 


si'XfS, anil from God having originally created batons 
male and otic rnmalc.the iiilRTit.itm rifrrovidenca clearly 
is that one man Hbould only have one woman ; **for,’* 
Buys Dr. Taley, *' if In one man bo allowed an exclusive 
right to five or more women, four or more men most be 
deprived of tbe exclusive possesiunii of nny, which could 
never be the order intended." Antong Eastern nations, 
however, poly ga say has existed from tune immeinorial. 
Jt prevailed before tho Flood, and whs common among 
tbe patnarebs. It was tolerated by the laws of Moses; 
but the custom appears to have died out ; fur in the 
New Teslunieut we meet with no trace of if, and tho 
|]a«sa;;ps which refer to murriage seem to inudy thi^ 
monogamy alone was lawlul. The Mohamnicoan rcli* 
gioD allows a man to have four wives ; but the peraiis* 
sjon IK rarely used except hy the rich, and the Arabt 
BCarceJy ever have more than one wife, lo Thibctand 
a few otlirr piaccB polyandry prevails. Among ibn 
ancient Greeks, at lesat of later times, jioly gamy wot 
never practised, Hlthoiigh in the lloiDcrk; sga itscenM 
to have prevailed to sonic extent. In repuhliaan Bonw 
it was unknown, but it aflerwards was not unccrnimoo; 
Marc Antunv being mentioned as tbe first that totile 
two wives. Montesquieu, Voltaire, and oihsrs, attnmpt 
to account for the prevalence of j^lTgamy in the K«st 
on the ground of ttie premature old age of tbe female 
sex in those regions ; the former, also, on the groiwd 
of the proportion of females being there greater thaii 
of nudes, —an asoertion which, though Sitp|Mrted by the 
authority of several travsliers, is by no means proved; 
sod even if true, is not at all uniiliely to be tbe resfltt 
of polygamy The Germans, according toTocituo, were 
almost the only harharons people Umt were content with 
a mnglo wife. Polygamy has wot been witboet its de- 
fenders in modern times; must of them grottndingtbair 
defenoe on tho absence of oitv exprese prohibition in 
Scripture. One Bernardus Oclittntn, i^eral of the 
order of Capiichme, aiterwarrle h Protestant, pobbshed 
w (be 10cb century, *' Dialogues In favour ^ef ^y« 
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gamy," to which Bess replied. An abler and more art- 
ful treatice woe publiahaa by John licjser, a Latheran j 
divine, London, 1602, under the title of ** Polygamia | 
Triumphatsix.** The boldest and moat plausible advo* j 
oato of the eyatem in modem times, however, is the < 
Hev. W. Iffadaa. a clergymnn of the Church of En(»- i 
land, whoso work entitled “ Tbnlypthora, or a Treatise { 
on Female liuin, ite Causes, KiTccts. Consequences, I 
Prevention, Ac.," appeared in 17H0. From Ht. Paul's { 
direotion that bishops and deacons should have only | 
one wife, be infers that it was lawful for laymen to have j 
more; while, singularly enougb,-the Mormons (the only I 
Christian sect that maintun polyffamy) explain this 
pasaafte as tneaniof; that bishops and deacons Hliould | 
nave one wife iU leoMt. {See Mobmomb.) In £n;;lHit(I I 
the uuniaiiment of poly|vamy was uricinally in the hands | 
of tne Church. A statute of Edward I. marie it a oapi- 1 
tal offence ,* but it does not seem to have eoine entirely ! 
under the civil power until a statute of James 1. marie | 
it punishable with death, like other cases of felony. i 
(See Bioamt.) 

VoLxaLOTtpol'-e-ffloi (Or.petuM, many, and r/Zo/ra, a 
tonipie), denotes a book with versions of its text in 
several laiiKuat;es; but is commonly applied to the 
Bible. Origin is re^^ardod ns the first who attempted 
to flarry out this idea, ibnuRh his ** Biblia Uexapla” is 
only in two lanxirnffoa. The Complutensian polyf-iot 
IS the earliest of the polyelots properly so calleri (l.>22, 
Bvols. ful.). The Antwerp polyglot was printed by 
Christopher Planiiti, at Antwerp (H vols. fol., iri(hi<72), 
with the sanction of Philip 11. of Spain. A third was 
published at Paris by Antoine Vitrd (10 vols. fob, IK'iS- 
45). A work superior to any of these, however, is the 
liondon polyglot, edited by Brian Walton, in 0 voh. 
foL (l65'|-67). Portions ot the wr)rk are )irintcd in 
■even different latigUMges, which open at ouo v lew ; and 
in the enurao of the work nine Inticuagr's are used ; vir.., 
Hebrew, Chaldaio, Samaritan, Syriae, Arabic, Persian, 
Btfaioplc, Greek, and I^atin. The {.lolyglcd, however, 
best known, aud that which is nio.st aocessiblo to scho- 
lars, is Bagster's, published by ( he London bookseller 
of that name, in L vol. fbl., London. lAU. It gives the 
Old Testament in eight different languages, and the 
New in nine ; vi*., Hebrew, Greek, Kiiglish, Latin, Ger- 
man. Italiau, French. Spanish and Syriac, the New 
TestainenC being given iu (he lust by way of appendix. 
The eight languages are exhibited at one view. 

POLTOOK, poV’e-gon (Or. pcZwf, many ; //nm'u, an 
angle), in Geom., a plane figure of many angles, and 
consequently of many sides. The term is more parti- 
cularly applied to a figure ilio perimeter of which con- 
sists of more than four aides. A Mlygon of five sides 
is called a pentagon ; of six sides, a nexagon ; and no on. 
Wlieu the sides'of a polygon are all equal, it is said to 
be a regular polygon , otherwise it is irregular. Every 
regular polygon can fie oironmscrilied by a circle, or 
have a otrcle inscribed in it. In Mecli., when a neries 
of more than three forces act in cquilibriiini in oue 
point, they may be represented in direction and inten-. 
■ity by a polygonal figure; this figure in termed the' 
px^gon o( those foroes. The diaegvery of the theorem 
of tho polsgo»<if/<nve$ is attributed to Leiboitz. 

POLTOOVACXJB, iu Bot., the Lbick- 

wheat fam., a nat. ord. of DicotyleJones, sub-class Mono- 
oMarngdete, Usually herbs with alternate leaves and 
ochreate stipules. Flowers perfect, or sometimes uni- 
sexual. Calyx free, more or less persistent ; imbricated. 
Stamens by^gynous or perigynoun ; anthers dehiscing 
longitudinal^. Ovary saperior, 1-oellod ; styles an<{ 
otigmaa 2-*^ ; orale aolitary and ortliotropous. Fruit 
iisuidly a triangular nut. Seed solitary, erect ; em- 
bryo usually with farinaoeous albumen, inverted with a 
■nperior radiolo. There are about 34 genera and 6(>0 
speciet, generally dlflVised over tho globe, but parti- 
eularlyabondant m temperate regions. They are chiefly 
remafirable for the presence of acid, astringent, and 
purgative properties. Bhuberb, sorrel, buckwheat, and i 
bistort-root are some of the useful produots of this I 
family. (See Poltgokuv.) 

Foltqohatuv. (Gr. po/iif, many ; 

gONK, jointe ; it lias numerous knots), in Bot., a gen. of 
the nat. ord. Liliactte. The rhixomes of P. qfgcieeZr 
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PoLYGoiruir, po^K^-o-num (Qr. palu$, many ; pemf. 


I astringent. The leaves of P. Jkgdropiper are very acrid ; 
I hence the common name of water-pepper, which is given 
! to this plant. Blue and yellow dyes are obtained from 
i different species. 

I PoLTUoxrnisic, (Gr. pe/ur, many; 

j morpke, a form). — In Crystallography, it haa been ob- 
I served that some substances eryatallise in two incom-i 
patible forms, that is, in forms belonging to two dif- 
ferent systems; such forms have been called dimor- 
\phouM, and the phonomeuon itself poZyiaevpAtem. Ik 
I hiM been notired by Laurent, ana particularly by 
I Pasteur, that tho forms of dimo^hous crystals almost 
j aiw'ays occur near the boundary-lines, as it were, of the 
! two systems. The two forms of crystallized sulphur, 
carbonate of lime, arseniotis anhydride, iodide of mer- 
cury, &c., are mutually related iu this manner. Poly- 
morphism frequently enables us to recognize an isomor- 
fwhich see) tnnt would otherwise be overlooked, 
hiis, the Balts of potassium and sodium are for the 
most part iBr>niorpnuus, but nitrate of potash usually 


errsiallizcs : right rhombic prisms, and nitrate of 
soda in rhci ■ cias. It appears, however, that both 
«alts can crNStallize in both svHtenis, and that the 
corresponding forms are isomorphous. In fact, the 
two salts uro iso-dimnrphoiis, only that nitrate of 
potash most commonly affects (he oue form, and 
nitrate of soda the other. In a siinilsr manner, the 
carbonates of lead and lime are ixo-dimorphotia, the 
{ ordinary form of the one corresponding to the rare 
I form of the other. A few substances, such as titanic 
acid, are trimorpboiis ; and, according to Mitscherliob, 
the sulphates and selciiiatcs of zinc are isu-trirooruhoiiB. 

l*oi,YeK, Polypi, nol'-eep, pof-e-pi (Gr. polnpaui^ 
having many feet), tfie 13tn class ot the invertchrate 
anininls, iirid one of the largest and most remarkable 
in the animal kingdom. In this class are eomprehended 
gelatinous animals, with elongated contractile bodies, 
and an alimentary sac with only one opening. They 
have distinct terminal mouths, surrounded with tenta- 
cula or radiated lobes. The greater part of those 
beings adhere together and form compound animals. 
They are hU of the simplest kind, and possess so Iowan 
organization that they appear nearly incapable of re- 
prodiieiiig their species. AV'^ithoiit heads and without 
eyes, they have neither organs suited for circulation, 
respiration, nor locomotion. In appearance their bodies 
are only a homogenenns muss, consisting of a gelatinous 
and irritable cellular tissue, in which tho vital fluids move 
slowly. In form, the Imdy is generally eylindrioal or 
conical, and of a transparent texture ; and there is no 
opening but tho mouth, which is surrounded by tenta- 
cilia, varving in their number and size. Some very 
remarkable facts are related concerning these strange 
animals. It would appear that tbo principle of life is ko 
universally diffused through their simple structure, that 
portions of them may be out or broken off; and these 
portions, if allowed to remain in their native element, 
will soon become perfect animals, with all their functions 
fully develfiped. Sometimes the hydra will split in two 
of its own accord, and each division becomes an inde- 

E endent animal, growing to the same size as the original 
vdrs. In the lowest race of polypi, tljc d'«tinetive 
charoi'tcrs of animal life are so sTigh'tly developVi that 
there is great ditllculty in distinguishing them fri^bi the 
eryptoganiic famrlies of the vegetalile kingdom, .'rom 
lli'e egg of these polypi is formed a bulb, from wxich 
a stem, sending out branches, shoots up ; there is aliix* a 
root which onlv serves as an organ of attachment, aC^I 
not for nourishment. They supply themselves with foot, 
by means of their long tcntaciiln, wliich are the onlv 
members capable of voluntary motion. For a long 
time they were called anmat plante. The amim^' v f 
istructnre of polypi in corals bad been observed by ' 

I Imperati and Gesuer in 1692 ; and in 1727 PeysonneJl 
first, discovered tbo living inhabitants of these stony or 
homy structures. These discoveries were afterwards 
confirmed by Trombley, whose treatise on the stmetaro 
and animal fonctiODS of the phytoid ffydree and Plumo* 
tellm of ftesh water opened a new field of ^research 
into the netnre and relations of many neglected forms 
of life. The term bad been applied bj 
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Aitotle mod Flinj to • eepbolopod ; tbit niune wm 
• obMqventk borrowed bj toe eyittematie oetarelitte 
who followea Liunoui, and applied by them to many 
reidlj animaliied masHea in toe form of plants. The 
rabjeot was particnlarly inTestifiated by Keaurourt 
Jussieu, Donati, BUis, Fallas, Linnieus, and Cutler. 
XitniiSDUB placed all the animals of this class as an 
order of his class rermes, distiuijuisliiiif; them us 
lAtkophjftit. Nearly erery kind of polypi is attached 
by the root of the stem or base to subiiiarine rucks or 
other eztraiieoiis bodies. The reproduction of all the 
adhesive polypi depends ou the forniatiou of ifemnniles 
(L'lC, gemma^ a bud), or imperfectly formed portions of 
tbeirsoftsabslauoe. Eaohofthesc i^ctuniuiesisondoweil 
with active powersof locomotion, ipparcntly forthe nolo 
pu^ose of selecting a place whereon to raise its fiituro 
residence : the situation once being chosen, it is iked 
to that spot daring its life. When the geinniules llrst 
appear on the surface of the parent animal, tiiey are in 
the form of small hlaok spots ; after a few months, they 
enlarge, each becoming pyriform, and protriuting from 
the sides of the internal e'aiiiils of the parent, adhering 
by their narrow ends. This form pariieularly applies 
to the young of sponges. Short I3 afterauriis they are 
fireed, one after the other, uiid are home along by 
the currents of fluid, winch issue qiiiekly from the 
larger openings. Upon miorosco)>ic exHiiiinntioii, these 
gemniulcs are found to he about iwo.tlurds covered 
with short cilia, which are in rapid and constant motion. 
When they become adherent, it IS by tli« narrow end, 
which simn expands and furms a broiid base of attach- 
ment. In some (nilypi the cilia are very ininierous. 
Dr. Grant has estimated that in a ningle Fiugtra foU- 
aeea there are about four hundred millions of oilia i 
Lamarck classified these creatures in the following 
manlier;— 1 . JHolgpi nutantea i polypi provided with 
tentuotila united in a common fleshy inusa, placed in 
an axis, free and flouting 111 the water.— 2. Volypi 
fuh^ert ; tentaculated polypi united in a common 
flesi^ body, without any solnl axis, and covered with 
tubiform oybiiders.— 3 . Volypt vaoiuati ; polypi witli 
tflutacula always fixed in an iiiorgaiiic covering, and 
forming in general compound niuinals. — t. Fulypi de- 
nudafi ; tentaculated polypi not forming a cotntiion 
auvelope. fixed either constantly or sp<uitaneottsly. 
— 5 . Volypi cUiati ; polypi without any tentucuia, but, 
instead of them, vibratile ciliie nt or near the mouth, 
ilohiiston's Huiory of tho Jirituh Zoophyftsa. 

PoLTPOiiXTi'U, j7o2-«-pa''de-am (Gr. polunf many), in 
Bot., a gen. of Kerns, characterised by tbe sporangia 
being in circular clusters and naked, and by iho edge 
of tM frond being flat, nut reflexed. There are six 
■peciea found in the United Kingdom, but most of 
them are rare niants, except in ecrtniii locali lies dear 
to the Ibrn-collector. V, mlyare^ the common poly- 
pody, found on shady banks, walls, and old trees, is a 
Deauiifiil fern. Tbmonds are deeply pinnafifid ; the 
lobes linear-oblong, somewhat serrate', all pariiliel, the 
upper ones becoming gradually smaller. The rhisoines 
of some species of this genus arc used niediciiially in 
Peru, and are said to possess siidonllc, diuretic, febri- 
fogsl, and anti-vencreul properties. (iHee Filicbs.) 

FoliYroaus. po-lip*~o>rtu, in Bot., n gen. of Fungi. 
One species lias been named V. dcMtructor from the cir- 
cumstance tliat the devplopment of its spores in 
timber is one of the causes of dry rot. From various 
ipctov^T^liiXIUlou or Qerwtan tiinfer, as noticed 111 another 
partfif this Dictionary. P. nfficmulia, the /urcA, or 

, wkif' agarUs, has been employed medicinal] v, ex- 

I teiAally as an astringent application, and intemallv to 

; c^k perspiration, also as an emetic and cathartic. 

I. Kyss Avauou.; 

; / PoLTncnnic School. (See Ecoi* Foltteck- 

’ ynujUB.) 

' FoLYTECHKica, jiol»e^tek'»nUrB (Or. vioIms, many; 
ieehne, an art), a term applied throughout Europe, 
and particularly in Germany, to tbe science of all the 
mechanical arts, aided or unaided by machinery. Tlie 
Polytechnic Institution of London is a well-known 
place of scientific amusement. 

PoLTTnRiay, pot-e^tAef-Um (Or. polut, many, and 
iheoe, god), is the doctrine of a plurality of gods, and 
is oppoaea to moDotheism, which maintains the exist- 
ence only of one. The two extremes of polytheism may 
be regarded as duaUm, or the belief in two supreme, 
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beings— a good and an evil, and pantheism, which re* 
gards all nature ae but God. (S'ee PaxxjLiliir.) Bolne 
consider polytheism as haring originated in a ewrmp- 
tion of monotheism ; othere regard it as a deSflentm 
of the powers of hature. Polytheism diflbrs flrom 
idolatry in not of necessity inmndiug the notion of 
forms, which the latter always doea, whether it refetu 
to one god or several. There is no evidence in Serin* 
lure to show that polytheism existed before tbe Ploodf 
nor have we any means of knowing when it will intro- 
duced ; but it is evident that in the time of Moegfe tha 
Eg^'ptians were polytbgists, and not a few of tha pro- 
visions of tbe law were directed against this form of 
error. The flreeks and Uomans acknowledged one 
su)ireme being,— Zeus or Jupiter, as over all othenj 
but they had numerous lesser deities whom tha^ wor* 
shipped' as gods. Cudworih has laboured vary lUgenU 
nus^y to show that the auoienl philosophers in general 
worshipped only one supreme being under dinbrant 
iiaines ; but even accepting the truth of his arguments^ 
they only the more strongly prove that tbe people in 
general were polytheists; and polytheism in the mtoA 
of the ignorant is atheism. 

PoMH, pome (Lat. pomum), in Out., the inferlorqrn* 
car{M)us iruit, well known under the forma of tppla. 
pear, quince, medlar, haw. &c. It is indehiscent ana 
flesiiy, 2 or more celled, ana fow-seeded. The endoearp 
IS papery, cartilaginous, or bony ; this is aurrouiidsia 
bv a fleshy mass, consisting of meaaearp and epiearpp 
which it usually eonsidered to be formed by tha cohe- 
sion of the general poreuehyma of the ovary with the 
tube of the calyx. In 
the apple, for example, 
the separable skin (a) 
is the epicarp ; the 
fleshy part, which la 
eaten (A), the meao- 
ciirp; and tlio core 
(e, </}, fontaining the 
seeds (/), is the endo- 
curp. According to 
some botanists, the 
outer fleshy portion of 
I the pome is an en- 
larged concave receptacle, and the bony or cartilagi- 
noiia cells are distinct carpels, the w^ls of wliich are 
forniad of tlic three layers of the pericarji. completely 
united and indistinguishable. The pome charaotoriiea 
the Bub-ord. VometCf of the not. crd. Soeaeea, (See 
Kbuit.) 

Fombobsitatk. (^ee Fvbica.) 
rouBBAMiAW Dog, po-we-rai'-wc-Ja.— The oharao* 
icristics ot this dog. which is well known in England* 
arc a pointed nos^>, erect ears, and a bnsby tail curloa 
over tbe back, i A fur, which ia usually long and ooft^ 








THE mcnONARY OJ? 


Ponte detaoeip Popery 

yoirTK»>unA.cicji« iii BoC., the meke utoh regulationi at tbej tboa(|ht proper for the 

Ponietiarta. fam., auat. onl. of Momeot]iUdoiu*t eub- )iiudane« end direction of tho jparoonial autlioriiiee ; 
olaafl J^efuhidMt ooiwiatiafr of Bqnatio plant*, nkiivaa they liarl »lao the power of ttuitinc several parishes (or 
of (lie Knst Indies, Africa, and Amerioa. They are thejiurposeorainore sOectiTeandecononiMadnuoi** 
noitiiportMnt. • tration of relief. The powers and duties of thb board 

FontoOP, poa-Zeoa', a term applied in this eoaotry to were,hylOA 11 Viet. o.iOO.tratMfcrredto anew board, 
those iarpe flal*()Ottonied boats winch are used in the i under the title of Coniniiseioners for adminieteriin; 
founation o( tloatini* i>ridKt*s for niiiitary ptirptmes. In j the Laws for the Bcliofof the Poor in En(;land."ooaei8t< 
France, a pontoon, ur pon/uM, HipnilioH any bar^o or flat- i iua of the lurd president of the counuil, the lord privy 
bottomed lemt. In inilitury tuclius, (he conveyiMteo of ‘ seal, the principal secretary of steio ior the borne de- 
an ariuy, with its artillery,* Ac., ov^r tlie rivers wiiirh j partiuent, and iherbanrellnr of the exchequer, for the 
inters^'Cl its mnrch, is one of the most important ope- ' time Unup, m virtue of their ofllcrs, and ol such other 
rations. Much depends upon "the rnpidity with whieh I personaas lior iii.ip‘8ty, by letters patent iirootnuission, 
the river oavi lie orossed, and upon tiie removal or dc- (should upnuinl. I'hey are directed to appoint a certain 
struotioii of tho bridge inmipdiately al'teraarda. Durinit ' number of inNp«('tora, for the purpose of cxercisinff » 
an iictoe war. it is sehloiu pohsible to erect stationary ! visitorisl power over norkhuusos, and of beinj; present 
bridi'v'i of nny niaff utude. In all n|*ei. hrid^fes o m- • at int-etini'n nf |j;unrdiHiia, or other luosi nieetiups held 
eistiiipof timber plalionns siipiiorled on (loaring ves - 1 lor the relief of iIih piH>r ; and arc also directed once 
eels have been Uot**!. Aiuont! the aiicietits, the most in every year to snbiuit to both houses of parliament a 
famous wiii'ks of tins kind v^ere thoso tiirou'n by Da- 1 treiierul report of their procivuiings. As the law now 
nns over the KimphoruH, nml subsequeuliy aemss the i stands, u set tliMund m a purtshirt acquired — (l)by birth, 
Danube : uUo tho poiiloon-liridi;!* that w.is built across I lor wherever a child is lirsf known Lo he. that ia always 
the (icilespont by order of Xerxes, ilerodotna, in his I pHtnd fnrie , until soriie ot her cun be shown, the place of 
desoripuon of the lutler lindge. stntcH that dHO vessels, j lis settle nent ; (:^) br parentage, (or all legitimate obil- 
annbored hoth at the head and sicrii, were disposed iii | <lrcii take the seiileuieiiL of ihe father, and after * 
parallel directions lu'ross tlicstrsii, with tluur keels in ■ hiiii of the nio '.rt uti illegilimate child, on the other 
the direclinn of the current, in order In diuiuush the ' hviiii, follows settlement of the mother ;.(3) bymar- 
strain on iheir cables : and i lint p.vrullel to this lino, but ri.igc.for a vi i.c iiiuy rlaiiu the sett lenient which belongs 
nearer to the Archipclaco. was HUolher, consist ing of lo uer bushund, aim she retains it after his death ; (4) 

Sit veasela, similarly di'-pused. The vessela were con- , by r*"iiiinj; a i(‘iienient (lor the sum of Jtlrt a year at 
nected together iiy cables, over wincli wua laid a plat- ; least, lor one whole year) coupl<>d wub resideiuua in tho 
form of plunks covered with a bed ul earth, and tuero ’ auttie, parisb lor iurl y iluvs; i.'>) by being tioniid appren> 
was arailon oither side. During the wur agaiiist Na- 1 ticc uinler iiidi'iitiire oi other deed, liiid inhabiting for 
polcun 1., the poiitooii<« eni]>lovcJ ddlered very shgiitlv [ forty uuvm iiiider siieli hiuiliug ; ((>> by having an estate 
from those used l>y the unciciits. 'I'liey were of metal i of one's own. of whatever vuliie, lu a parish, a settle- 
over a light framework of wood tinned iiisido Their , menr of a temporurv Uiud is guincil there ; (7) by being 
length was anout tweiilv fert, nml their iirendtli frimi ; charged to mid paving iho piddic faxes and levies of 
four to live feat i (heir depth was from two feet to two ; the pun«h. a setMeiiiciit may lie gamed. Wbeuevera 
feet three inches. Muiiy iiuprovcfiients have been ' person has gamed a seiilcment in a parish, iio i* con* 
made in pooluutiasiiioc that tune. One of ihe liiiest is j sulered to r. inm it until be has acquired a new one in 
tliat of Uapt. Fowke. 11, K. It is a the some otbc'' p). ice. A II u bo in any uarisb stand in need 

boat consi>tingol canvas on wooden frames. The prin- ol relief, and spplv lor ii, are riitith'd to he relieved 
«ipal advantages claimed bv ('aptam i’owke fur bis there. II ei'ith*ii tlieic, they cjnstitute its sefif/si/ poor; 
pontoons are aiiinllerco*t, loss weight, less bulk on the if not scltlod, its vnumit poor. As regard* the latter, 
march, more inioyaucy, and less liiilaiity to dniiiuge they may in general be removed, bv order or warrant, to 
flroin shot. tlie'parrsli where they have a settlcraeiit, and they are 

Pooii LaWB, feoi* (Lilt. p/JNper),— iriitil the reign of entitled to rebel only till such removal can be efTeoted. 
Henry V(ll„ the poor of Kuglaiid were dependent The parish, however, will be loioiediately exonerated 
sipoo private benevolence and tiie cliardy of well-dia- from the burden of inainlHininganypauperwhohMany 
disposed rhi'istiiins ; but, during the reign of that mo- relation cimipetent, or by law ci>itipellable,to maintain 
nareh and ids obildrcn, nuincrous statutes were passed him. Tho relations ao oompclluble are the father and 
for providing for tho poor and impotent, ooeasioned, graiidralher, mnthor and gr.andmot her, or children of 
doiiuliees, by the deatrucUon of the monastic institii- the pauper. They are liahle to maintain him at inch 
lions, which supported and feil a very numerous and rate as shall 1 m> assesi.cit by an order of the jnitiee* at 
very idle poor. ySr* B kooaks. ) Tbo statute A"! £bz. their general, quarter, or pet ty sessiona, and, on rafuaal 
«. 2, however, is generally considered as the fonndution to obey such order, ibn sums so asseiliad *re rceorer* 
of the modern jKior-lHw system, and provides for the nble by a summnrv prueeedmg lierure two juatieeaof 
appoinimont of overseers of the poor in every parish, the peace. Further, ev oUeo. IV. c. 83, pcrsonsable 
Tlieir otUce and duty were pnneipally to provide work vi holly or m port to mainium tln'mselvos or famUie* by 
for all able-bodied persoua who hud no ini'aiis of main- work 'or other means, and refuamg or negl«*ctiiig to do 
taiiiiiig themselvoa, and to raise competent sums furtiie so, whereby tbev becoine chargeable on a pariah, may 
necesaary relief of the lame, impotent, libiid^and such bo puniulieil br a single justice, on the oath of ooewit- 
oa wem poor and not able to work. This system con- nesa. bv iniprisoument in the liouBc of correotion, will) 
tiiitted ill operation for above two eentnrioa and a quar- hard labour. 

ter,— nron 1801 to 1831, without any tnaierial modiflca- Pops, vop* (Lat. papa), is the title aMumed by the 
tinn or alteration. The provisitm for setting the supreme bend of the Boman Catliolio churoh. It come* 
able-bodMul to work was rendered more effectual by from the (>reek papas, Mgnifyiiig fatiieiy"ttSuv in the 
ft Qeo. I« 0 . 7, which ennblod every parts R to provide, early church was generHlly appbeil to nrcaliju|^ and 
or oomlrino with others in providing, a workhouse. Tho bishops. About a. o. (kVi, wuea the infloenoe abd au* 
statute 23 Oeo. 111. c, 83, oommonly called Oilbert’s thorityoflbe Church began to predominate in theH^t, 

Act, antliorised pnrislise to appoint guardimis to set in the patriarch of Kome hud cluini to the ezclusivewp* 
lieu of overseers in alL misters relative to Ihe relief and (lellation of pop**) and in 1078, Gregory VII., iika 
inaiiagement of the poor, and also to enter into voliin- council held at Kome, decreed that the title of papU 
tary unions with turn other for tbe snore couveiiient should be given only to ihe bishop of R<>me,the»eiveru 
aeoommodatioo, nudateaanee, and employmaot of pau- ofUees or dignities united in the person of the Bomaa. r 
tiers. At length, in 1898, pnrtismentrscotiimendedtlie pontiff— (It, primste or bead of the Komaa Cntholid \ 
ittstting a royal oommissioii for inquiring into the state world ; (3) bishop of Rome and tnetrniiolitan of ttopre- \Vl 
and adiJiiShistraHon of the tows rviatiag to the poor, vince; and (3), tempore) sovereign of the Papal States. V 
whioih led to the passing of the act 4 A 3 Win. IV. o. On thoenlneot of the poiie’s |iownr,autboritv,faWbility, y * 
76, commonly called the ** Poor-Law Amendment Act.’* Ac., even Kome:. Cathoiica thememves are Ivy no sseniM 
The chief provisions of this set were the plaoiog of tbe agreed. The, pope derivos his power from being said S 
tosiiaeeinent of the poor tbrongkoiit the eonn^, and tobe tbe anececaor of Bt. Pider, tbe mckUM^eay npoo 
the admhiiittation of the peroohical fluaAi, nnm toe wbinb Christ was to build the Church. (As tojUtoaiada 
hnparmteadaime and eontvol ofa emlxal boasdt oaUad of elaetuig anew pppo, eceCovcLsva.) 
ton •«]>uor Law ConuaiMioo«ss»*^ who bid foiNf to (ABeEoM&g CafsouoinL) 
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UmVEBSAL liilOfiMATION. 


> Poplar Potoelain 

(Sm Popvlvs.) of it which ia the wortt cup^BUed with lbo4, 

Pom. {He* Papatxb.) the poorcat; thiit Binonff tboce hi o cteta of affluoMeh 

Pomi.Anox,pa»>M.hM'^}i{Xiftt.|M|pNlM,opeoplf»), and well aiipplicd with food M luzuriet. » eowlMt 
la PoUt. £coii., la the noat important branch ol the dt^crenae goes on i whilo omonp thoae (b*l form Ihe 
Mi«Bee« tMing Inith tho meaita and tho end of na- mean or medium betwafn iheae two atateP, thoae tlmt 
ikmal weakh ; it ia, at tlia aamo time, one of the are tiderably well aiipplied with {{nod foodt and not 
moat olMvura and dtiftcalt iubjeota to underatand. and {over-worked, nor vet idle, popvlatiori ia atationatj. 
haa given riae to a large amount of dtaeuaaiou. It waa I This view » ao far borne out by ataliatwal obaerva ti O»a > 
formerly a maiim tu (loUtiei, that a country coaid not which show that a greater inorcaae of (lopntillou 
be tfver-peoplod, aa it waa eupiKiaed that the means of takes plHoe in towns than in rural districts, ao It warn 
aabsMtence increased in proportion to tho increase of to provide for the (rrcater mortality in the fotmiar. 
the poyuliitinn, and that tiiis could never be a enuan of PorcLua, pop'*w-tus,^a Dot., the Poplar, a gift* oC 
falling into want and misery. Borne status, tberoforu, the nat. uriL SuHeartat. All the apeciea are n^d* 
aa that of ancient Home, took itieutis to encourage growing, soft*woodt«d timber trees, lumo of whioh 
matnmonj bj relieving from taxation and preferring attaiu a great aisn. Pc/>h/«« alba is, perhapa, tiaa 
to public olllces tboae that married and Inul cliiliiren. must vahublo of tho Uritiah apeviea j it ia a hlgldy 
Otfiera, again, have maintained that it is tlio p(ilioy of omumciitul tree, and furniahea a soft, white, atriagy 
States to check tho increase of population. Mali'hits timber, which ia employed to make all sorts of wooden 
usaertB that the iuoreaso of the population of a countr> vessels ami utenaiia; being eB)M*oially valued fktt 
bevoud a ret tain limit, deiiending on the nieann of butchers' Imys and tamers' ware. Beveval ap«hlj|a 
aunsistenee, iH an evil, which will iingiueut year after lia\e tonic, us'iringeiit., and febrifugal bark, oolitafallag 
year, as the disiirnportiun- between the population and the active principle Multcine. 

the meatisof suusistence increases. He further iivserta Pokcklain, fwr-$e>-lane (Port. ycrccUottO, a eUfli), 
that all civilized ccuntries are either at the point, or —Porcelain, in its more general sense, luclodaa att 
more or less near it, where as much food is produced kinds of eivrtlieuwuro wltieh are white, sami-traiiapa- 
ftom tli4 sod as in any possible way can be obtained rent, and have snuie <legreoof a ritreoua texturw ( imt 
tmm it ; and suppose more could bo gained liy greater in its more liniiii‘d nimiho it deiuites only the diMT 
efforts and more industry, it will never lie iii stieli pro- kinds ; ond as this kind of ware liaa lieon, from tKo 
portion ns the yearly iiicrcoce of popuiation ; and earliest times, iiintiuracturnd most perfectly in Gfaiua, 
thus want and mi'<iM'y are upproaramg m nil civihsed tl has been called Chinese porcelniiH or China-wita. 
oountries, against which theru i» fh other remedy than The llrvt porcelain seen in hiirope wus brought from 
that tho guveniment either check the inorcaae of | China and Japan, and having excited grout ailmira- 
populatiuu or remove from the country tlie yearly turn hv its r.uenoss of texture, transparency, and ita 
arising snrfilus by niesns of colonies and oilier men- bcHiiliful colours, many ii( tempts to iniitata it ware 
aures conibrniable to Ibis purpose. Every species of made by Kuropean nianiilacinrers, iind were Ant 
plant or aiiiniiil which ia capable of increase, either by aiiccesslul in Htivony. The nmiiufacture was after* 
geaeratimi or by seed, increases ill a getimotricttl ratio, w-urds introiluccd into France, and snocMuiively into 
depending on the average power of reproduction and Kuglnnd, (ferniany, and Italy, where it haa arrived at 
the average period of exialeiice of the iiidividnuls of various degrees ui’ periectio'n, hut is Btill inferior tn 
whioh it is constituted. Ho further asserts, that popn- j the production ot riistern eouiuries. The Auest and 
lation, when uiich«oke<I, incroasos iii a geometnusl bent porcelain of Chinu is made in a village eallad 
progression of such a nature ns to double iiMclf eveiy King>te.tciiing, in the province of Kiang-si, a town of 
twenty-Ave years; at which rate the inhabitants of iiolie<>s than l,()iNt,(KH) inhabitanla, and which istaidio 
every country would, in the course of five cent itrtet, have furniHlied the emperors of China with porcelain 
increase to aliove a million tiroes their present number, since the year 412 of the OhnstiNii era. The ohief in- 
which, as regards Ungland, would not allow the pi'o{de gredicots which enter into Ibe composilion of Ohinaaa 
even standing-room. There are, however, ao many ele- fKircehiin are |»otimtao ami kaolin, two kinds of earthy 
Bents to be taken into account, which are entirely lost from the mixture of which the paste ia obtained ; the 
fight of in these arguments, as to deprive them of any • p«'tuiitee being of a pure white, .md when fully 
weight or imiwrtance. A ainglo iiiatuuee of a stale pared, in the lorm or an impalpable powder, whfltt 
wh^ has Bullered in this way cannot be produced, the kaolin is nitermixed with amall shilling partielaa. 
and tlie resources of nature are so bountiful and 'i'he petuntse originally consists of the fragmenta of 
mapifold as to afford little reasonable fear fur such an rock dug from roriwin quarries ; the colour of the stono 
itsne. Hature has provided n thousand ways tu pre- which answers the j^urpone best, inclining, according to 
vent the increase of tho human race beyond (be means the Chinese, somewhat to green. It requires many 
Moeasary for ita subsistence. Like a careful mistress, operations to lit it for the purpose of the nionufiiotiirar^ 
she deoil out her bounties with s spsnng hand, but whilst the kaolin, on the other band, ia found iji nature 
over, as the neecssitiea of her dependents inerease, she in a state almost ready for him, in small iunips, la 
Adds meOBS to supply their wants. Much of Ibe earth mines, tho external ifntta of whieb am cmiipMed of a 
■till remains tiiicullivatod or nutuuchvd by the hand of kind of red earth. CJtinnse |aireel»in owes its fobrlo 
man, and roaoh of that which is touched is very im- and texture to (he Loolin, which endows ft with the 
perfiMftly dealt with; for who cau say what may lie prop4>rty of resisting the most powerful heat, whilst Ita 
yet done by more improved means of cultivslion, bv ntrength and consisicrey is obisiucd by fusion with 
machinery, chemistry, Ac. P yinally, (he extension of ihe petuntse, which enables it to resist the airtinouf 
the principles of oommerce and free trade will open the mi>re |>owerful agents. It is said that the Ckinaea 
up to each olhee the extreme ports of the earth, have latterly discovered a lulwtituta for kaolin inn 
Mature 'nai^lso, for wise ends, implanted in roan a sirmo called 'br>a*che, which is of a saponaceous quality, 
raora^'iseniiment which forbids him to produce eiiildren and enables tbcin to manufacture ponrolain of a wojm 
before he is able to supply their wants. Further, Mr. more beautiful kind than formerly ; but se it is eewroe 
Doubiaday, in his “ True Law of PopulaUon," laya it and dear, it is rarely oroployedin the fabrieation of the 
down ae a great law in -nature, tliat wherever, either body of tiie porcelain, the ’VocVmen lieing content with 
m the animal or vegetable kingdom, the exiNtence of a making it into a fine sue, and (mmeraing the vamcl 
npociee or genus is endangered, a corresponding effort into it, that it may reeehre ocoat bafora it ia painted 
ia invaciab^ made for its preservation and continuoncfl and glazed. After a |iirce of poreelain biu been pen* 
by an increase of fecundity or fertility ; and that, on perly formed, H passes inu the hmidaof the p ai w i sa i , 
tnt other hand, a atata of repletion is unravonrabie who divide the labour between tbem { qn* tracing ont 
to fertility. In the vegetable kingdom, for instance, the Qrat eokmied circle wbieh ortnunenla thobmnof 
it is a w«tl-knowii (hei Chat if a tree, plant, or ifower the veesel ; another designiog the fiowari t and olhiftl 
be pieced tn modd either oaturnlly or artiAoially too psioting them ; mid so on. Ovool' the jnniU ^ «|f* 
ckhfor it, a pleUnme euto ia produced, and rnutfoL nishemployad, ealled tseu-ydtt« it prooiUM4 flroni wkS* 
neMoeaaea. CatUe-braedersaieokoowandaotttpoQthe flint, and has Ihe peenJlar pronarty of mekiiw tlnile 
■nme law, pardcnlarty in tba easeaof theniare,tha now, piceaa of poroahun upon which rt is laid, eppaor 
nad ths.awe, with wkidi leamieB it indiapflBMble to onverad with an ioAoicude nf vemt fowtory diMiindb. 
emeeptUHi. Jnioeiety.iBtheaaaewaj.liamaininina Alter thepoteeiain bat nneiffed itt ptwpetrlitfBi im 
that neonetaatiMiuaaeiigdiag on nttong that poitbn eoleiiBi and aE tim iateaded onaaBeata^it fe Mlia* 






THIS DlCnOKABT OF 


Poroupine 


ftnwd from tho maniifiMitofy to tho Airnoeo. Tim 
am*)! piecM of porodoio, aiwh m tMoupa. wo in* 
cdosod tu OMOi aboat four inobw in hoiKbts ooeb 
pifHJo boioff placed upon o Muomr of ewth about twice 
aa thick al a crown pieee, and equal in breadth to 
ita bottom. Tbeie araall cates are also eprinkled over 
with tbe dost df the kaolin, and baTine Men placed in 
the furnace on a bedof coarac aaadfhair afootin thiok- 
aeaa, are exposed to the action of the lire until the 
workman ol^f ca that all the oaaea are red hot, and 
that the ooloura of the porcelain appeae with full luitre, 
when he Judgee that it is in a propor state. Manufao- 
toriee for the fabrioation of porcelain are now esta* 
bliehed in almost all tbe atates of Europe ; but in no 
state hare luoh attempts been made to discover the 
best method of mauafaetoring porcelain, or so many 
manufactorieiof it been established, as in Kranco. The 
porcelaiua of OhantUlr, Yillcroi, and Orleans have a 
diatinguished merit; but the porcelain prodneed at 
Meres bae long held the llrst rank, from its shining 
white, ile beautiful glazing, its coloured grounds, ana 
the regulwity and efeganoc of ite forms. In England, 
but little progreu was made in the manufacture of por- 
celain until towards tbe end of the last century. At an 
earlier period tbare was a manufactory carried on by 
aoroeGomiansat Chelsea, afterwards removed to Derby, 
of pOTOClain of a very superior quality ; but whence they 
derived tbeir matenals is now uncertain. About the 
year 1708, however, the liiieovery in Cornwall of mines 
of clay and stone, similar to those used in Frsneo aud 
Germany, and which arc believed to he the knulin and 
vetuntae of the Chinese, so<m enabled English tnanu- 
raoturera to improve their porcelain, by discontiiming 
the QM of frit or glass as a component part of the basis 
or body of the ware, and substituting a mixture of the 
fhelble and infusible earths as the basis of their por- 
oelaiu, aa had lieen done at a much earlier period in 
Germany and France. A Tier all, the most perfect por- 
celain is nothing else than a tine white atone-wiire ; and 
if the earths of which stone-ware is madewere Irce from 
heterogeneous colouring matters, which prevent their 
whiteness and cenii-tranipareiiey ; if vessels were pro- 
perly formed; if all the proper attention were given; 
and if these Tsaiela were covered over with a flue 
glaaiug, they would form as perfect porcelain as that 
of Japan. There arc two kinds of porcelain, — one called 
hard, the other tender. Hard porcelain is composed of a | 
clay containing silica, which is iiii'usilile, and preserves 
its whiteness in a strong heat, and of a flux consisting 
of silica and lime. The glaze of this ware is earthy, and | 
admits of no mctallio substance or alkali. Teniier por- j 
cclaln oonalsts of a vitreous frit, which is rendered | 
opaqne by tbe mixture of a ciilcareoiis clay. It is glased 
with artifloial glass, into tbe comiiosition of which silica, 
alkalies, and mad enter. The tuntcrials of which the 
glazing is composed arc previously prepared hr fusing ! 
together all the subctanccs of which they consist, and 
thus forming a yitreous mass. This mass of vit rifled 
matter is then ground in a mill, and the powder thus 
obtained mixed with a aulBcient quantity of water until 
it becomes of the consiatenoy of oream The pieces of 
porcelain are ^ped haetily into this liquid and with- 
drawn; and aa they greedily imbibe the water, there 
remains on tbe surface a nnifonu coating of the glaaiflg 
materials. 'When they are dry, they ere replaced in 
the furnace, and kept there until the glazing is per- ! 
fectly Aised. Ungleaed porcelain, said to be in a slate 
of biscol^ has the appearance of white marble; and, 
for particular purposes, tbe porcelain is sometimes 
allowed to remain in this atate. and pariicularl.y when 
it is employed in amaller and finer pieces of sculpture, 
as the fineneas of the workmanship and the eharpnsss 
of the figures would be greatly injured by a coat of 
glaaiug. (Sss Fonaay.) 

Foterrutn, Mr'*itii-i»ifte(Fr.pere-^pio).— Foroupines I 
are of the fismiUy of the S^Urieidm, belonging to tbe 
order XpdnHat which has a yery wide geographical 
range, havint representatiyse in the four quarters of 
the globe. The common porenpine, tomeitmee mdled 
the Itellaa or African porcapine, when foil grown, is 
about two that to length ; its general odour beiiigai 
gritaled dodey bleck, resulting from an intmrnixture 
it variooa shadm of white, brown, and blaek. The 
•mr part of the head and nepk is fomiabsd with 
MlMg cnil of ihUk hviallM, eiq^oof bring tfUtd 


Poepotod 


or dsittosaed aft nlenaiire. II 
deriysa Ha name. The hair on the musie and limba 
ia ywy abort, and almost Mack on tbe limbt, whilst 
that of tbe neck and under parts is brownish, and 
of considerable length. On the fore part and ridee 
of tbe neek there la n whitish band ; ml the remain* 
ing parta of the back and rides^indading tbe romp and 
upper parts, of the hinder legs, are armed with apincs, 
which are longest on the centre of the back, being there 
about nine inches In length, yevy sharp at the ends, 
end ynried with white and blade. These spines ere 
about the thickness of a goose-quill in the middle. 
Mid their ntuai position is lying nearly flat upon the 
body, with their points direotM backwards ; but when 
tbe animal ia excited, they are raised, by means of the 
sulHsuianrouB muncles, almost at right angles with the 
body, and then present a very formidable appearance ; 
the story of these animals Wng able to dart their 
quills is, however, fabulous. It digs large harrows, 
divided into many compartments, and brings forth 
from two to four young. It is a nocturnal animal; 
Bleeping in its burrow during the dsy, and going forth 
at nighifiill to seek its food, which usually consists of 
roots, fruits, nnd tender leaves. It is found wild in 
Italy and Spn* and in bought in the markets of Rome 
for the table. >renpmes are found in India, the aand- 
hilli to the r >uth-weat of the Caspian Bea, Bouthem 
Tartary, Persia, and Falestine, ell parta of Africa, 
in Mexico and Brazil, aud in many parts of North 
America. 

PuROHiTT, po-rng^-e-te (Qr, poroij a passage), that 
condition of nintrrial bodies in which the molcoulee 
uv) not in absolute contact, but separated by interyals 
called pores. 1 1 is an cneu t ial properly of all bodies,— 
that ia, there are none known in which tbe partiolss am 
contiguous to one another. In some bodies tbe pores 
are nut manifest, and tbeir existence is proved by various 
circumstances. Many of tbe metals become mom 
compact by hammering, and all of them contract by 
reduction of temperature. In trying to compreas 
wator in a sphere of gold, the Florentine philosophers 
forced the liquid through the pores of the mctid. The 
porosity of many substances is inferred from their 
elasticity and the sounds which are heard when the 
molecules are made to vibrate. In transparent bodies, 
porosity is inferred from tboeapability of tbe substance 
to transmit light. The porosity of the human skin is 
of such a character that it has been calculated that 
there area thousand holes, or pores, in the length of aa 
inch. The whole snrfaoe of the body of aroiddle-sised 
mao being estimated at sixteen equare feet, it miut 
contain no fewer than 2,:uVI,UOO pores. Tbe pemwa- 
bdity of all solid bodies by any fluid depends upon ite 
peculiar structure and upon its relation to the fluid. 
A 'compact substance will sometimes oppose the en- 
trauce of a thin fluid, while a groaa one passes f^ly 
through it ; thus a cask which holds water will allow 
oil to ooze through it, while mercury may be carried in 
a small oambrio bug which could not retain water for a 
momeht. 

FoBpay ax, por'-/f-rd (Gr. porphura, purple), in Bot., 
a gen. of A/91P, or sea-weeds. P. laeinaria and tutgarw 
are employe as food in tbe form of a sauce or p^Ie, 
whioh has received in differeut parts of Britain the 
names s/oiby, alokant and laver. Though this premara- 
tion has a very repulsive appoaranee, it is remarkably 
wholesome aud savoury. P. mUgaria IFdSlftpouly 
eaten in China as a relish to rice, being known w 7ss* 
TVoi, or tlie purple vegetable. 

Foapoisx, Bof^-pas ( Ital. •porre psses ), the amsft 
I of all tbe crioete on tbe British e 


common of all tbe crioete on the British eoaata. The 
porpoises swim in shoals, aud drive the herrings, 
mackerel, and salmon before them, pursuing them up 
the bays with the same eagemeaa as a dog does share.. 
In some plsoes they almost darken the tea as they rise 
above water to take breath ; they notonly eeek for prey 
near the surface, but often deaond to the bottom in 
seareh of sand-eels and sea-wonas»wliirii tiiey rootont 
oflbesandwiih tbeir noses. They go op rivers upnrsoift 
of salmon and other flab, and have been seen at a eon* 
riderabledistanee inland. In floe weatoer tiiey leap, 
roll, and tumk^. and appear heodlset and blM to aU 
danger. Tbe od pzocmwd fleam Ike'fst anzronnduig 
the body of the porpoise la of the noresk Mad, and the 
ridn^ eerelio^y tanned end B si ssed, ia used fos 
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Port Boyid Po>t«Ofltoe 

tsd for oortriBn of ctrriBMt. Ai tterif to the difcoreiy of thiam Ibwi whieh ftguliito 
»D vrtiBto^of fbod, ilt iUili wm B^ondyMtoomod, tad od^ta, or thoM inTomblo ibIbIIom of adooMBfOB Bnd 
in Homy VlII/s timo wbi bvbbb royal diih, appa^of aimilitnde Bhi'ch exist throoglKNpt natovB. Tlia ada* 
to have been generally preaented aa a roaati vritii a atoa of poaitiviam ia aaid to be **to i^aneraUM scieDae 
aaooa made of fine white br«ad>orumba mixed with and to ^atematiae aoeiality." ** It ia a Amtriae oa« 
▼inetparandaiisar. At a later period the porpolaekept pable of embracinK all that can reipgilate huiaaBh^l 
ite Kronnd on the tables of Boman Catholics on flah not n treatiae on pbyaioal aoienoOi nm n traatiae on 
days and during X<ent. Its length ia from Are to social acienee ; but a ayatem which abaorba all intolleo* 
eij^t feet. tual activity." All aoienoea, of whatever kind, phyai* 

Tosr Royal ia the name of a eelebrated convent of eal nr aocial, are hut branches of one aoieiioe, to be 
Cistercian nnna, aitnated near Chevrruac, about five inveatigated on one and the aame method. Tim Bate* 
leagues from Paris. It was founded in and the ral arienoea are of twp kinds, — the one abairaot, the 
minn were of the order of St. Bernard deCiteaux. In other concrete, special, descriptive. The flrat are the 
lfl26 they removed to Faria, where, in the fauboorg St. fundamental acieneea ; the latter are secondary, Ge* 
Jacques, they had nhouao, known as the Port Royal dc neral physiology and chemistry are abstract soologyj 
Fans, while the house which they left rcoeived the botany and luiuendogy, concrete. It is only the ^ 
name of Port Roynl des Champs, and became occupied stract sciences with which Corote deals. These he 
by a number of pious and learned men, who wished to divides into two great classes,— the first oomprebendtDg 
lead a pious and secluded life, and were known aa **Iies all the phenomena of inorganic bodiea, theMCond t hO ie 
Solitaires de Port Itoyal." The most distinguished of of organized bodies. The lattor are evident^ move 
this company were Claude Lancelot, the grammarian ; eomplex and apecial than the former. Iiiorgaolo pby> 
Antoine le Maistre, an advocote and one of the moat aics are divided into two distinct sections, aocordraglB 
distinguished orators of his time ; Simon Li^ricourt, a they refer to the general phenomena of the unitrerae 
distinguished officer ; De tiaey, the eminent translator or spf'cially to those which are presented to ua by tea* 
of the Bible ; the two Arnaulds; Pierre Nicole, Blame rrstrial matter. Uenee we have celestial pbyaioa, or 
Pascal, and Nicolas Fontaine. The mode of life in the astronomy, geometrical and mechanical, and terraatnal 
Port Royal was distingnished fur its austerity. They physics ; the latter being subdivided into two diatiaat 
rose at three o'clock in the morning, and after the portions ac‘(‘ording as the bodies ara considered under 
common morning prayer they kissed the ground as a a mechanical or physical point of view. Aatronomieil 
sign of their self.liumihation before God ; then they phenonteim being the roost general, simnle, and ab* 
read, kneeling, a chapter f^om the Gospels and one stract ot all, sro the first of nis fine fondamental aei* 
from the Gpistics, and concluded with another prayer, encea, followed by physios proper and cliemis|«y. Or- 
Two hours in the morning and two in the sflernwin gsnio physics are, m the aame way, divided itfto pby- 
were devoted to manual lalmur in the grounds adjoining aiology, or biology, and sociology ; the former relating 
the convent, and they observed with the greatest stnet-i to the individual, the latter to the spaciea. There li 
ness the season of Lent. They established a school, thus a natural gradation from the simplest to the moat 
which was to consist of Are classes, of five pupils each, complex of the sciences. The system ia not without 
the teachers being chiefly Amauld, Lancelot, De Bacy, merits as well as defects, and, aa may be eeen. it la 
Nicole, and Fontaine, and th^ published a series of wrought out with a considerable degree Of akill and 
famous class'hooks on Logic, Grammar, Greek, Latin, ingenuity. An exposition of the principles of the mb- 
and Geometry, which bear the name of the society. #m him been published byG. 11. Lewes (Bohn, 1810), 
The fame that they acquired for tlieir ienrning and and a eoiiileni«>d translation of the Chwrs d* Fkiloto* 
sanctity aroused the jesloiisy of tho Jesuits and was pAis porifms, by Harriot Martineau. 
the cause of a longcontest that prevsiled bHnecn the Posaa CoMiTArrs, poa'-§e kom*4»tai-tu» (Iiat., the 
two nartK's, which at length led to the suppression of power of the county), in Law, is the power of the 
the Purl Koyul des Obamps, by a hull of Pope Clement county which the sherifTis empowered to raiaa in case 
XI. in 1708. The special siinieet of the controversy ofinvasion,rcbeliion,not,&o.,andcomprisingallab]a* 
wae the ilunseniotic opinions hold by the Port Royalists, liodied niales within the county between the ages of 
(i&r Jaksxms'TS.) flUteen and seventy. All eneh persons are bound to 

PoRTOLACAriiiB, por-iu-LI-koi ^$f-e (Lat. porlutaf a attend, on being charged by him to do so, under phUl 
little gate, — its leaves resemble little doors), in Dot., of line snd miprisonniCTit. It is also lawful for any 
the Pimlane fam., a nat. ord. of lyu'ofyl^donea, sub* peace*otHcer to raise the posse for the purpose of op- 
class Cfttjfet/torm. Bueculetii herbs or shrubs, with j posing and suppressing enemies, rebels, Ac., witluB 
entire ex«t.ipulate leaves and nnsyinmetrieal flowers, the county. » 

Calyx consisting of 3 sepals coherent at the base. Po»TMA.VTXH*GX5nxAL, the chief olOear of the Poit- 
Corolla with usually 5 petals, distinct or united, office department, whose duty it ie to tnabe eontraota 
Stamens perifn'noiis or hypogviioiis, varvmg in for the conveyance of public mails, and aee that tbny 
nunilier, sometiin«*s opposite to the petals; ffianients are pro]MrIy eieciited. He also receives themonaya 
distinct; anthers 2*celfed, versatile. Ovary superior, arising from the postage of letters, pays the expenses, 
or rarely partially adherent. Fruit capsular, usually keejMi the accounts of the office, and superiutenda the 
dehiscing transversely, or by valves ; sometiniea inde* whole department. (Sea Povr-Oirrioe.) The Post* 
biscant; placenta free, central. Seeds numerons or raaster-Genersl is now an officer of high oonsideration 
sniltarr : eni)>rvn curved round fsrioseemis albumen, in the government. He is alwim a membar of thg 
The plants of this order are found in waste dry places privy council, usnally a peer, and someiimea a eabhial 
in various parts of the world, but especially at the minister. His salary is i:2, 600 per annum, and ha la 
Cape of Gopd Hope and in Bontb America. Thera apiiomted bypstcDt. The present Postmaat^OeBeret 
ore 13 genero, whien comprise 1H4 species. Fortu/aea (1803) is Lord Htanlsy of Aldcrley. 1 

oieraeea, purslane, has been used from the earliest PosT*oniT, poaf o'-bie (Lat. poet oUium, after dsBlIl), 
times as a potherb and in salada. It haa cooling and lo Law, is a bond given for the purpose ef asaetfi^ 
aniiseorbufjc properties. The fleshy root of Claj/tonia a sum of money after the death of some partMnr 
|M6eroim, another plant of tliis order, is edible. Many individual. ( 

^Ofiu^aenrfft have large Showy flowers. Pott-OrncB, Postal SYBTBV.—Tba eomnseeanart 

poarrfvrsM, poz'-i-fie-iKm, or PosiTrm Priiobo- of the English postal system is to b# ohsaTved as ai^ 
ntr, is the name given to the Mstem of philosophy as the 14tb century, during the rrigB Of Bdwavil WL 
inaugnnited hv the late Auguste Comte. Humanity, It was not, however, at that period a i^HglaatitiiHoit- 
aocordiDg to him, has three stages of derelopmeat,^- By Edward IF., post*hoaBea wars pUoad.atlBtarvala 
the iheolnsrtesi, the melaphymeal, and the poeUive. In or twenty xnilee ; and in the Korfti a ivflilanr poattftH 
the theidngical state man ie disposed to regard all eiUhHsbed to eoinmanieato with Ike anpy i«diig the 
eflhcti as snpenmtoral, as signs of the pleasuro or dia* Soottish war. There ia no aertain hiftmaaHoit M to ' 
Measure fjf some superior being Or beings* In the me* whet time the geaeral wbHe etaftpd theoiaelfM ortho' 
taphvsical stage the supernatural agents give place to benefits of thia iastitotleB i but it la porittseUiat, m 
afaelraet forces snppoM to be inherent hi the eoh* a long time, it waa mn ttnfiad. iLoBg helhau vka 
•taaees HiemeelTm and eMnhle of prodnalng tha phe* relgii ofOkarlaa L, BeNhaoti, ttodsaoMB, and RMbl* 
BoiDaBa. In the poailiea aiagf, the mkMi,oeasiBaedor rional maa, either raaortiA to leae saeoie iniiboit^ 
thetoUyofioqnimig fattoeeoaaa aud aaaoiiaa a, 9pjplim o o e vayBBee or e m gkfed aprtoa aMMaBgara at grrat 
HU 






THE DJCnONAEY OF 
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lu the prineipai eitiea aodiinireniitMM tbwe 
were metiieiiirere ipho performad lonff journeye, on 
horwhauk or on ioot, mia returned with anewetrs to the 
letter*. In the middle of the Idtb oeatury. a poet 
^xhied by*«faieb lettera were oarried (bom liondon to 

ir, only laRted 


FtMt^OAoe 


Edioburffb within four d»a ; tbit, howeeor, 

for a brief in 1^1, one Thoinaa Randolph i« | jee5,|)()0. From that' period op to 173:} the average 


hair-oonoe for prenjieid lettere ouAe laio mreHoiH 
and ha* eo remained. Tbeetetiitieaof thelmirt^ofllee 
are anything hot eompleie. Freviooa to the year ITld* 
only a few eoattered eeevttnta can be found. In 1663 
it waeleaaed for £10»000 ; in lOAO, for £14,000; in 166a» 
for £21^00} in 1074> for £40,000; and in 1686, for 


yearly net rerenoe wee £07,640. In the Poatege Be* 
ports of 1838 ere accounts showing the groxs raeet^, 
charges of nianagomeut, &e,, from 1768 to 1837. The 
following selections will show its progress r— 


mentioned by Camden a* the chief post-meater of 
Rngland ; but there are reasone for ooncluding that 
his duties were to suporintend the posts, and had no 
immediate connection with letters. Under the super' 
intendenoeof Matthew le Qiiefter, Janies I. set on foot 
a system of forwarding letters intended for foreign 
lands. Before that time this had been done by privare 
porams. In 1632, Charles I., by a proolamatiun, for' 

Wle letters to be sent out of tlia ktqgdoni except 
through the )»ost-<i(Iic!e ; and three years alterwards he 
established a system of posts for England and Scotland, 
whiob was cuuduoted according to oareful and jiidioioim 
regulatiuiis. This was followed by^ the abolition of ail 
loeal and private posts, and the income of the pi>st' 
offlees was elannetl by the king. The newly.constriicted 
post'ofllee was placed under the control of Tbotuas 
wythorings. 
neoiioii with I 

ternaiional post t , . .. .. 

private mist wiiieb bad hitherto existed between Itvei^’he revenue derived from the Post>ollice bad beau 

4 .1... ..I ..r .1... • 1 U.1U in lam. if nnlw B«n.-innfafl 


Ymu 

OroM 

OlMgSS 

Vst Bsecipl dais p’eeav 

simIm) 
ei>rtl B. 

uf 

lfMi«ii«instt. 

(nmnu 

fhAuctsdf. 

OoUrction. 

17.18 .. 

£232,07.1 

£148,315 

£73.730 £66 15 11 

1769 .. 


140,298 

161,760 

45 19 

9 

1779 .. 

403,918 

20:i.rt79 

i:i6.218 

65 8 

0 

1769 .. 

1.013,7:11 

334.787 

667,388 

32 1 

4 

1816 .. 

2,193,741 

664,045 

1. 626, 627 
1,511,026 

27 1 

6 

18J7 .. 

2,206.736 

600,329 

27 12 

1 


The first entire year of the penny poetage was 1B40; 


L About the same time, Charles, in eon. bnt then letters might bo paid or stamperl, or were 
I Louis XI LL. of Fratioe, eHtabiished an in- 1 charged douhl< During that year, 161,931,3<!6 letter* 
post lietween London and Paris i while the } passed throuj^ ^he post-ofllces of the United Kingdom. 

^ .....fcwliieb bad hitherto existed between ltv«!'l’he revenue derived from the Post-ollice bad beau 

and l)iep|)0 was abolished. During the period t»f the ’ £l.H4W,PK.i in 18J0; in lt4W) it only amounted to 
civil wars, these institutions tiiilV>red severely; but j £186 ,61 4. In 1845 the number of letters amounted to 
whenever tranquillity was restored, a comniissmn was 1 32i),li>l.H*.I, and t he revonue was £760,588. The number 
appointed and a new* svsUun established under Edunitid of letters and the Miount of revenue Increased rapidly, 
Prideaux, a member <d the ilmise of Conitiiniis. '*lle and in 1848 the additional advantage was given of a book* 
first f^stablished a weekly eonveyaiieo ul hitlers into all ' P'lst, by which single hooks could he seut, open at the 
parts of tlto nation, thereby saving to the >mlilu) the J ends, at a uniform rate of Od. per pound, a priyilege 
charge of maintaining postmasters to tlie amount of which was gradually extended to the culouies. In 
7.0tlttf. per annum/’— ( In fact, so prollt- ; 1865 tho rate of postage for printed sheets was reduced 
able hatl the institution oi n post-ofilco heconie, that ' to Id. for a quarter of a pound, iitl, for a half-pound, 
the post* could now he leased for £lo,iM)0. Tlie most and 2/2. extra for each fraction above half a pound. 
cona(>lete slop, however, in the establishment of a In 1857 it was decidpd that packets could be sent by 
poat-ofilco was taken in 16.18, when an act was pH.sMed | post containing any number of sheets, written or 
"to settle tho postage of England, Kcollnnd, and I ro- ! printed, but the written matter must not lie of the 
land.'’ One of tho priiuMpal poiuts in this act was, I nature of a letter, and may consist of bound books, or 
that it enaoted that " there shall be one general j maps or prints on rollers ; such packets, however, not 
pcst-ofilce and one oilloer stilod the PostinafUi’r'gimc- 1 to exceed two feet in longlh, depth, or width, and all 
rail of Bnglaiid and ComplroUer of the Post'ottice." | must lie open at the ends or sides. Ib'gulations were 
The srraiigeniHiits of this act were oonfirnied in the first < also made hy which such packets could be forwarded 
year of tho Rcstorutioii, by an act which was repealml i to any of the cukniies. In the screuih Report of the 
in Queen Annc'a r^ign. A nietropolitau peniiy-|Hwt I Fo-stmaster-Gciieral on the Post-olllce, lor 1861, it is 
waa first started in liH*}; and from 1711 to bS.id more j stated that the present number of recrpiaries for 
than 160 acts afiVotiug the regulations of the post- ; letters in the United Kingdom is 14.0(V), ns eomparei) 
ofooe were passed. the great radical change with little more than 4,5(K> before the cslablisiinieiit of 

which took place in our postal system wo are indebted penny postage. The total number of letters deliyered 
to Sir (then Mr.) Rowland Ilill, who first gave aii inti- m IfitVt.was NU,0iX).<KX> ; of which 465 niilbotia were 
mation of hi* plan in a pamphlet, in the year Isa?, in England and Wales, 64millimis in Scoilund, ami 48 
He there clearly showevl that the post-olllce 'system as | millions in Ireland. As compared with 185i>, the total 
H was costly and inctnuient ; that partly from . shows an increase of 19 millioiH. Nearly 7l,00f>,0ii(t 
faking privileges and partly from impolitic dliarges ; new«papers were delivered in and about 11, 7U0,<1Q0 
on payahle llliisrs, it haa iailcn into a weak state ; and • book packets. In the London local piwt there was an in- 
the outlay wasenormons, while the returns were dispro- 1 crease of almut 300,000 newspapers. Thiwe were about 
portionatcly sninll. Tha HTCFHce cost for all letters in . IilM).lM)0 newsnaupra and 2.l)00.0i)0 letters that, tlironeit 


ly sninQ. The average cost for all letters in 1 3U0,lH)0 newspapers and 2,00O,OiK> lett 
Slritoin was' abottr.6|d,, while all packet and ship-letters I various causes, could not be delivered. 


> letters that. tlirongW 

^ , . . , ered. There areuow 

coat about 2«. For a siugle-sheet letter sent 15 miles 1 3,504 mmiey'order ofrices,exdiisivA of colonial monev- 
aod under, the charge was 42. ; 15 to 20, 6(2. ; 2t> to 30. i order olfiecs. Tho Tn«iti«r orders issued during the 
8d. i 30 to 69, 7d.; and so on. Mr. Hill summed up , year in the United Kingilom amounted to £13,85^,401. 
has:— “From 1815 to! The gro 


the result of these oh«rge«i thus 
1839 the annual gross rovenus of the Pmit'Ofrico de- 
portinent was £2,190,597 ; fn>ml832 to 1837 it amounted 
tc £3,361,424. The positive increase in seventeen 
years was £00,827, averaging only £3^178 vearly, or 
little more then one aud one-half per tbotuoud; 
although in these seventeen years trie increase of 
population has Imen 36 per cent., or 360 |isr thousand, 
and (he advance in trade, industry, intelligence, in 
short, of every speoiss of material and intellectual 
aoRvity, w«t oldl ineater.** The prineipal feature of 
Mr. Itill's mdgninoent plan waa that of u uniform 
penny postiH^ for all itiUnd-dwme letters and packets 
not- exceediug » certain^ weight, beginning otWf on 
minrs. The legiaioture, to a large extent, adopted 
Mr. IfUVa plan, and on Augoat 17th, 1838, the impor- 
tent 3 £ a VteU e. Sit, won passed, whieh era* 
powered the lord* of (he Treasury "to take the 
fteemssavy ttepii to fjlva eShet toeneh redimlioii, and to 
Mko ordera andmipilationa for the name,*' Qn thoi 


lOtoef Jam 


anfiraimlat] 

lUiOJilH^ 
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gross revenue of the Post-office in 1869, adjusted 
with reference to (be balance due to and from the 
colonies and foreign countries, was £8,382,099; to 
which must be added, for impreased stamps ou news- 
papers, £141,810; making a total of £:i,534,710. Tbc 
cost of management, inehidiag such portion of tiie 
cost of mail paoketa os may (hirly be ouarged-ogninat 
the Post'ofllve, was £2,422,1231. Tho net revenue was 
£1,103,479. The staff of officers employed in 1869 
was 26,282, the expenditure for whose salaries, pen- 
sions. &e., amounted tn £1,042,000. Thisefaff non- 
sistedof one poalmaater-geuersL 6 aeeretaries, aasist- 
aot eeeretories, and secretarieb Ireland and Scot- 
land; 18 other snperior oIBcm; vis., beads of da- 
partmenta, chief clerlra in (he metropolitan offieca, 
Ac. I 14 auryevoft } 11,428 poatmaafeera ; 1,634 olecka, 
Ac. t 196 moil guards and porters; llJtSiS Isttor- 
oarriers, msossogers, Ao.t 7 marina moil oBleet*; 22 
poatmasters, Aa,. id tbaoehMites; fi9,acent4 to 

^ , foreign ooiulrtoi for ^ eoQaetton of pentage, Ae. 

told «C UL ttia £hMa gi^ altoPl 1 $^ btloiv to ebtof 
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Posts 


oiBo* is London, nod (iiiobt^g Ihi* saabor) iboiife 
.:^ 06 O totho Lo^on dbMt 

Pom, ns impoctoDt imtlttttaoa is elrilunttos, bu. 
fne:»as uf whicli lettera or trarnUtfs aro trmrportnd 
with rapiUitT and nasa Xvoux plane to pUoe. The namo 
ia aap^niedr to be derived from tho Latin foaUm^^ 
plaeed, beoauw horst** irare jilaerd at oertoin dutaucta 
on the routea. Poata aeera to bare had theur orijttn 
amoDK Uio Feraiaufl. Darius L, sun of Uyataspea, 
oaiiaed couriara with aaddle>borse« to bo always ready 
at diOerent stations Ihrouftboat the empire, at a dis- 
tance of ono day's Journey from each other, iti order 
that there Alight be no delay in getting repurta 
front the provinces. During the empire an inatitu- 
tinn similar to the modem posts was established by 
Atiguatus among the Homans. In Germany, France, 
and Italy, during the 9th oeiitnry, there eiistod ines- 
BQiigers who travelled on horseback: they tverc, how- 
ever, only employed for the governnieut. Tlio use of 
carrier-pigeons, mtrodnoed from the Kast. hud only a 
short duration in Kiimjie. With the progrcaa of coin< 


Polashs OMbemtes of 


Itoy^lmpioeemeato w^ isArods^dn^^ 


The poatel ebaitro spo# l , _ _ 

letters is one cent bpqs IvttfM stid eiowdiafr 
half as ouaoe in weight, addressed to my disUiSM 
within 3,000 miles, three cents <I|d.) j mdfrhsseeei 
upwards of that distanue, ten eeuts (&I.J ; and ell 
letters to be prepaid. • 

Fowvlatb, pMi'-to-fott (Lat. pothth, I demeiidl^: 
in Log,, ia something aesomed or taken for grentod,m 
order to prove sonistbisg else. Kant's postulate is n 
proposition whose certainty is incorporaled with thah 
of anoilier, so tliat you must reject that other or admit 
at the same time what ^t Asoessarily supposes. Hie 
three post iilut OH of praotioal reason are freedom, tm« 
mortality, and God. 

PoTssu, FoTAsai, poi'Mf po-tdc'-el fKO),*«'Au^ 
hydrous potassa can only he obtained by linatiog th# 
hydrate with an equivalent weight of potaesiuni in an 
ntinospiiere free from osygcii. It is a bard grey SQUd» 
fusible at a red heat, un'd convertible iuCu vapour at n 
high lempfrature. V'hen tlirown into water, Its 


mereo, however, the necessity of having posts made | an equivaieiit of that- subsUnoe with such vtolenos sa 
itself felt, and in all the larger cittea <>t (rernntiiy > to become red-hot during (he process. Itbasreooiv^ 


mounted met^ieoeers nod stfige-iKmeiies b^^gsri to be ! no important aupliciitii 
' ‘ XIIO. 19 a 


„ . - diou. Its bydrate, ordinary esnstht 

established. Letters n ere idan plai'od in the charge of ; putasb, KO.IlO, i9 a oomtHuiiMl of very great im* 
travellers, inerchiuits, and butchers who rodo about | portance. It is generally prepared by dissolving onw 


the country to buy eatile. Fedescnsii nii'seiMigers, ! part of the carbonate in ten ot water, and adding froBS 
who took cliarge of letters and money for the riadeuis, { tune to time to the heated solution email quontUtes of 
were maintained by (he utiivcrsiiy of Fans in (ho .milk of lime until the clear liquid ceuaes to oirertresceon 
beginotng of the lH(h century, lit (he loth century, ; the addition of an acid. The misture is boiled for 
Louis XI. estabhshetl, for his’own use, mounted mes- quarter of iin hour, ailter whiub it is allowed to stand 
sengcTS, snd instituted post-stations st intervals ol ; until all the solid pHrlicles have settled. The dear 
four French miles <iu the principal roaiis of France, {liquid is then drawn oil' by decantation and evaporated 
Daring the next century Charles VIII. extended ibis | (on syrupy cousi^tenoe in a silver basin, when it ia 
iDStitiition for the use of the court. The first post was | miured on a dean iron plate and allowed to Sfjlulify. 
established in Germany by Huger 1., in the latter part of T1 « dratc of t>i>ta«h when perfectlv pure is a hard wbiia 

1.. ir.ia ...,^*1... ...o. »..i. ......... ......a 


the 16th eentury. In Idlfi another was establHlied 1 
bis son between Brussels and Vienna, by the wisl 


llT. 


solid, geiioraiiy met with in oommerce in the form of 
•u«L sticks. It fusea at a rod heat, and riaea in vapnnv 


of the emperor Maximilian. Oliurlos V., un aconuut jif (he temperature be ruieed. The water it oontaina 
of the vastaeas of his estates, desired to have news as eiiniiot be aepnraied by heat alone. Thrown into wafer, 
quickly on possible, and caused a permaiieiiC riding- it dissolves with disengagement of best, at ooinpanioa 
post to be estobbshod from the .N ethorlanda tbroiigb by a hissing sniind. HxiKvscd to the air, it deiiqiiesees 
Liege, Treves, Wurtemhiirg, Augsburg, smi Tyrol, to | into a svrupy liquid, winch gradiialiy almorbs csrhonio 

■‘acid. It is the iiiOMt powcrtul alkali knowo. It forma 
well-defined salts with all the acids, all of whicli dra 
soluble ill water, its uses in the lalmratory and maon* 
factory are niHiitfold both in the solid aud iiqiiid ooa* 
ditions. The solid hydrate, from havoig a greatainnlty 
for water, is used by the rlieiiiist for drying gases, for 
deonnqnisiijg silicioiis compounds, aud variuiia orgauip 
Hubstaiicos. It IB used iu surgery as a causliu, and 
in manufaotnres for the produoboii of soft soap. Its 
siilntion is used in mcaicine as an antacid, and in 
analysis as an abHorbeniofearboDio acid. The solution 
should be preserved in green gloss bottles, glass con« 
taming icail lieing dissolved by it. It skonhl bo kept 
from contact with the air, os it greedily aUloroe 


Italy. After the death ot Ctimrles V., Leoiiard of 
Tlmru and Taxis, who had constructed the post, was 
appointed postroaster-general to the empire. As long 
ae the empire existed, this post lasted. In Germany, 
at the present day, there are post establi'ihiucnU bt 
different kinds. Austria and Prussia, m 18 lO, funned 
an international post compact, iu which, alter a time, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and some other Oerruaii states, 
joined. At first, the stage-oonches wore united with 
the naet-offioas; but thi.s arrangement woe in that 
oonntry, os wall as in others, greatly altered and 
modified by the introductiuo of railways. In France, 
shortly after ttm begiuning of the 17ili century, the 
system of iioste began to receive a more regular form, 
a controller-general of posts being appointed. The 
post was thea farmed out to pnvnte speculators till 
the oxpirattoo of the lavt lease in 1791, when the esta- 
blishment reverted to the king at a tune when itprm 
dueedadear inoome of more than ll,(IOO/jOO franc^ 
Till the Revolution, which took away all privileges, the 
nostmostore enjoyed great immunities with regard to , 
landed properly, the quartering nf soldiers, tho mdi- i 
tary duties of their sous, &c. The present rates in 


carbonic ax^id, passing into Iba form of i^bonate. 

PoTAsn, BtraKruATR or, KO, HO, Tai^This aub- 
stance exists in considerable qnsntitiea in tho juice of 
the grape, and is lell as a ileposit in wroe-casks, fomiiiig 
a crystalline inorustation called argolf or cvwde fertor* 
It is purified by snhition and erystaHisation, whiob 
renders it perfectly white. When in fine (lowder, It ifr 
called crmia o/ iarfar. 

^ FoTAaB,C«iiiioifATsaor.— There are two oarbonatw 

France, as regards letters, were cetablmlicd by theIofpotasli,-~tho(M-dinarvcarlK»nateandiUebicairt>OBalie. 
deone of 1854; and with respect to other postal • Carbonate of jmiMsh. 'KO.CO., exists intheaehss of 
matter, not of ordinary correspondenoe, by the deoree , inland plants, from which it is extracted by lixiriatidh. 
of 1856. (For English posts, ee# Pocr-Orrics, Fostai, , The lye tlins obtained is evaporiUid to avyoess, um 
SrsTBir.) The Bunion inlornal {lostage very mode- j calcined tiU all the volatile orgnsie matter is Pornt vaH 
rate, the ehaige for each letter in that large empire ‘ The maea left is known in cmnmscMrM erii4f potoaliii 
amonntiog to not more than ten copeoka, almnt 2id. j and cuutains about GO per cent, of alkaliiie earbopntn. 


sterling. In Z>enmark, the post is ou tho German 
model, and managed very much with a view to reve- 
mte ; and the same is the case ia Sweden. In Korway 
there is an independent, post, esrried on especfally 
eteemboeU, which vioit the whole coast. In tite 
2!fetheriaada, the Bnclhih eystem of poste eecma to be 
followed; and in HoliaD^ the FIreiieh. Posta wera 
first established in the BngUsb cohndas of Vertk 
Aiaenea in Ififiih The edehrated Benjamin Ftankiin 
wee appointed peetiiUMter.genenl to the Amertean 
coloaiat id 1753; he renaantd ta that sittiaAion tlQ 

IfiO 


Crude potash is partialiy punfled be aolntioa in n tasaU 
quantity of water, filtering and evaporaitn^ tbe 
sulphate of potash being allowed td Pcmtalliae ooh. 
Farther evaporation prodnoea a enpstalliiio intonrp 
carbonate of potash, known eonmisivU% MMamgiAb 
Still farther purified. It forma eoB i^isNpfor, Ztj.fo 
employed Isrp^ intoe mannlikytnrAm loapaiid gWMu 
It hi slao osedeandeteri^afniaadbeaeiMorino^ 

%& 





THB mcnONASLY OF 


PotMh# Chlorate of 


acvlNMiftte, whm, beiog hMi tolabto, it it pMreipitattd. 
|« It ooctflionally niM in mtdioine. .Tbt onrDonnUi 
eipotoMh MW both tlfctUoe to tott-paper, 

PoTAtH, OaLOBATi ov (KO.CIO,).— Th«N art 
▼triont irift of forming this Mt| the bttt of trbieh it 
by patting chlorine through a miiture of tolution of I 
cauttio potaflh*and hrdrato of lime. If the propwtiont 
bo properly obaerrodt the whole of the potash it oon- 
Torted into chlorate, and the lime into chloride of 
calcium, —the former aalt being easily separated by 
orystallitation. Chlorate of potash cryatalliset in 
coiourlett rbomboidal tablet, containing no water of 
orystaUination, and unalteraolc by espoture to the 
air. Heated, they deorraitate, fate, and give off oxygen. 
They are toluble in 17 parts of cold and Id parts of 
boiling water. This salt posaesaea powerhil oxidizing 
propertiea, and it thence used in the manufacture of 
luoifer-matohet, for oertoin detonating powders in 
pyroteohny. and in oalioo^printing. It it occasionally 
nted in medloine at a tndoriflo and diuretic. 

Potash, Nxibatb or, in Ohem., Mire, SaUpeire.—- 
This useful salt ooourt at an incrustation on the sur- 
face of the earth in hot climates, more etpeoially in 
Indie, Arabia, and South America. In more temperate 
countriet, etpeoially in thoie not favourably situated 
for the importation of this salt, it it obtsinM bv arti- 
fleial prooestte. Befote animal matters, mixed with 
lima rubbiab, are exposed to the air in heaps, and 
watered IVom time to time with stale unne and stable- 
runnings. At certain intervals, the impure salt is ex- 
tracted from the top layer of the heap by lixiviation. 
Various modiflcations of thiaprooeaa arein usein Prussia 
and Sweden, in which latter country every landed pro- 
prietor it eompeUed to pay a tax to the government in 
ealtpetra. FuU details of the various methods em- 
ployed will be found in Begnault's ** Cours dl(^roon< 
bdre do Cbimie,** rol. ii. Betides the natural and 
SMrtifloial aonrooa of nitre above mentioned, it also 
occurs in the jnioet of certain plants. The theory of 
fintnrid nitrifleation is but little understood, although 
it hat been the subject of much investigation and dis- 
outsion amongst chemists. The prtnciptl use of nitre 
U in the manufacture of gunfiowder. For this pur- 
pose, it it necessary that the smallest imrliona of other 
salts, with which it is liable to bo coutamiiiated, should 
be removed. The process of nitre-relluing is there- 
(bre a very important one. The reailer will And it 
fully described in Abel and Bloxam's ** Handbook of 
Ohemistry." It is alio used in salting meat, and in 
medicine. The fused salt is known in pharmacy as »al 
jMimeile. Nitre is a dimorphous salt, crystallizing in 
oolonrlest hexagonal prisms with dihedral summits, and 
in flattened rhombonedra, lioth of which are anhy- 
drous. 'Water is, however, generally contained in the 
interstices of the ciystala, causing them to decrepitate 
when heated. If the temperature be raised above 
(KKP Fabr., tthe salt fuses and gives off oxygen, be- 
coming con^grted into the nitrite. If the heat be eon- 
tmned, nitroghnand oxygen arc both evolved. Nitrate 
of potash has a cool smiae taster it dissolves in five 
puts of cold water with considerable depression of 
temperatmw, and in less than its own weight of 
bclliug water. It is but very slightly soluble in 
aloohm. At high temperatures, it acts as a veiy 
powuftil osiditing agent, and is greatly used for tbit 
purpose, both in she manufootory and the laboratory. 
Bvcd sUvtt, gold, anffplatinum become oxidised under 
its iaftamief. A mixture of 8 parts of nitre, 2 
of dry cubonita of potash, and 1 of sulplrar, inti- 
mately mitsid and heated on an iron shovel until 
fusion tskes. plaecL explodes suddenly with a loud 
report. Nitrate or potash was formuly ronch used 
in the manaihetuie or nitric acid : but nitrate of soda, 
being a mnoh chaapersalt, is gradually superseding it. 

PoTAXH, FxvauATi Of, a term applied in ordinary 
Umgaage to thcftrrecymnlde of potassium. It is pre- 
pared ny gentler teaiting otrbouate of jpqtash with 
animal matter. Mien as hoi 


;g3gptaagtoft 


, I hwM, hooftu or diiM blood, in 

iron vessels. which measis cyaaiae of potaosiumand 
some cyanide of iron aror<srmc«. Tfaasolubln 


natU the PrtMisn blue wlddi is ftmeA cwmso to bejdoiqgasmwdi wukae88 wsgtaeff i 

deeompewed by the fret poM Mtettbisd in. lha ' * * 

■duUon. Tha ttnooHnMo of pateMlaa la than sal 
tovyrtilliw aadaqtenMJrotoM^phateafyalMht 


by Mpeated aiystiftiCxatioa,' U it than obteined in 
truncated oetobcdral ciyitaltr ^ * sautteannaroitt < 
jrallow colonr. Prasaiato of potash ohteiaied m this 
way is mnoh usad inebamistry as atostfor thepresenea 
of metals, especially of iron, the peroxide of which ia 
precipitated nom Ita solntiona in the form of Pnteetan 
blue. The animal subetaneei nsad in this manufsofettra 
are those which condense the moot azotized matter ici 
the smallest bulk ; and among all the snhstaooea naen 
for the prepuation of the lixivinm, blood deservea tha 
preference when ii can be got cheap enough. It 
ought to be evaporated to perfect diyness, reduced 
to powder and sifted. The sohetanoe called red 
prueeiaieof poiaek is ferridoyanide of potaasium, pre- 
pared bypassing chlorine gas through a solution of tha 
lerrooyanide of potassium till it oeases to give a pre- 
cipitate of Prussian blue with a per-salt of iron. 

Potash. Sulthatss or.— There are two sulphates of 
potash,— the ordinary sulphate and the acid bisolphate. 
Sulphate of potash, BO.SOt, is an anbydrons salt^ 
crystallizing in siz-sided prisms, with pytomidal beads, 
or in four-sided obliqne rhombic prismt. It requires 
Id parts of cold water for solution. It forms donbla 
salts with the protoxides, which are isomorphons with 
magnesia, ana snot'^^^r series with the sulphates of 
the sesquioxides, it :iogphous with alumina. The 
latter are the differ^M*^ varieties of alum. Biaulphate 
of potash, KOSOa*f ilOSO,, is formed on a large scale 
during the nianuraotnre of nitric acid from saltpetre, 
and is the aal enueum of the older writers. It is some- 
times used as a flux in soldering metals. ItorystaUixee 
in rbomboidal tables, which deliquesce in the air and 
are very soluble in water. 

PoTASHirif, jMi-tda'-ae-um, in Chem.,— aymbel £, 
equiv. 3H‘U6, spec, grav.0‘865, melting-point 13(F,—Thia 
remarkable metal, which is the base of the alkali' 

K itosb, was ditrovered in 1807, by 8ir Humphrey 
Avy, and its isolation- marks an important era lo'thn 
progress of philosopliicsl ohemistry. Up to this time 
the alkalies and earths had long been suspected to 
compound bodies, but had resisted every eudeavonr 
to decompose them. Sir Humphrey llavy, however, 
having succeeded in decomposing potash by tho voltaic 
current, the decomposition of the other alkaline bodiea 
followed, as a matter of conrse. Not only this, but 
potassium itself, from its powerfel affinity for oxygen, 
forniod a valuable decomposing agent. Potassium is 
a silver-white metal, with a slight bluish tint ; at 32^ 
Fabr. it is brittle, and has a crystalline fracture ; at 
temperatures above freezing-point, it gradually. be- 
comes malleable, until it reaches 6(P, when it is pasty. 
Exposed to the air, it becomes covered with a fllm of 
oxide almiHit immediately, and when thrown into 
water, its afllnitv for oxygen is soj^nt that sufficient 
heat is produoed to volatilize and flro the metal, which 
burns with a beautiful rose-colonred flame, until 
whole is oxidized. Potassium decoroposes ncarl|y oil 
gases which contain oxygen, if heated in contact with 
them ; and at a high temperature it will remove oxy- 
gen from ell bodies containing it. Hence its usciui 
fiMparing the metals of the alkalioe earths. From itc 
sIRnity for oxygen, it is necessary to preserve the 
metal cither in hcnnetioally sealed ezhanited 4:nbes,or 
beneath the snrfaoe of some liquid containing cote 
caroon and hydrogen ; such as naphtha. Tha method 
of procuring the motol by the voltaic enrrent in trou- 
blesome and expensive ; it is now prepared to decom- 
posing carbonate of potash by chareoai. Ado tartrata 
of potash is fused in a capacious iron crucible, natU it 
ceases to emit inflammable va|mare ; ^o^s mase of 


carbonate of potash, mixed with . 

coal, i4 thus obtained.' The mass is broken into lumnc, 
and iutrodueed into an iron retort, connected with a 
receiver of a pecoliaT ebape. The retort ie heated 
nearly to awhile heat, when vapours of potaesiom tjoo^ 
and are condensed in the receiver. Thepotasciv 


_ Jia potassium tbu 

obtained ft not pure, and nquiies re-dMMfetkni ^ 
render it available for chemiosl puntoMo. In com- 
mereiel opanUioaS| tuck as tha laanitmeture of ahud- 
paruazabiinak metallic sodium it need, keiog moraaeM^pn- 


then wi^^ walto aid^ j aM hav^ js sm^r^to^ MuSub 
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of 


Idto m«M1i %iini«d la It !• _, 

arowa mail, Au)b]a at a Md heat, and ihowing a eiffi* 
talhne atruciure aa it coob. l!hd oombinatieiM 
taaeium with the elementa are moat important. The 
usee of hydrate, aitrate, chlorate, and carbonate of { 
potaah have already been described. Potash ia preieiit 
10 all fbrtile eoile; the great sourcea of the alkah 
being in the Tariotta days, which contain 2 or 8 per cent, 
of it, derired from the disintegration of the felspar. 
Beuoe ife nrosenoe in the aabm of plants. A process 
h»8 been lately patented by Mr. F. O. Ward, for the 
extraction of potaah from felspar, whieh, if it can be 
carried out on a lane scale, promises to be as im- , 
portnot, with regard to potasb, os the process of i 
Leblanc for extracting soda from a niiiiernl source. 

PoTASstuxr, ilROMinn ov (KUr).— This salt is pre. 
pared by adding bromine to » solution of caustic potash 
nirtil it assumes a slight yellow tinge. Ilromide of{ 
potassium and hrnmate of potash arc formed, and the 


Pottery 


half an inch. Great denredationi era codiitkitted b# 
this insect in potato-fields and ganlc!i»i„arhevattim 


latter salt is decomposed by a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It oryslallizea in cubes and is tc^ soluble. 
It is used in photography and pharniuey. 

FotaSHiuu, OuLoaiPK OF.^This aolt ia largely ex- 
tcaoled from kelp, and is used principally as s source of 
potssh in the manufacture of potoali alum. It is re* ^ 
markable for forming dodnito compounds with aul* 
pburie acid and chromic acid, which may be reureseuted 
by the following fornitilsB KC1.2.SO, and K(31.2CrOg. 
They are both decomposed by water. 

PoTaaaitTtf, lonxnn or.— This important salt is 
obtained in two ways. l)y adding iodiuo to a solution 
of potash until the solution begins to aasnme a brown 
tint, iodide of potassium and iodido of potaah are 
formed, the latter salt hding conrerted into the former 
by genfly igniting the residue obtained by evaporation. 
A k^terplan is to digest 2 parts of i;;ain6 and 1 of 
pure iron fllinga in 10 parts of water in a stoppered 
vessel. Frotindide of iron is formed, and carbouato 
of potash added until carbonate of iron ceases to lio 
thrown down. Theflltered liquid by evaporation yield"^ 
oubioal cnrstala of iodide of ixotossium. The salt is 
mneh used in photography as an iodising agent, and 
in medicine as an alterative. For both these purposes 
it is nccessa^ that it should bo free from carbonate 
and iodate of potash. The former salt may be detected 
by the solution cflervescing on the addition of an acid ; 
the latter, by its turning brown under the same 
treatment. 

FoTABSiviTf ScLrHXBXB oP.->FotaBsium combines 
with sulphttr in at least five different proportions,— K8, 
3f3g, lL8y K8«, and K8,. The protosulphide is formed 
when hydrogen is passed over sulphate of potash at a 
red heat, or by heating to bright redness three parts of 
■oipbate of potaah and one of finely-divided charcoal 
intimately mixed. Frotosulphide of notassinm, when 
heated in the air, absorbs oxygen, and becomes coated 
with a film of sulphate of potaah. Exposed to the air, 
at ordinary temperatures, it deliquesces. It disaoives 
readily in water, forming a colourless caustic solution. 
Saturated with nydrosulphurlc acid, its solution yii^ 
a petniliar compound of sulphide of potassium and 
hydrosalphurie acid, or the hydroaulphate of the 
aulpbide of notassinm. This is a defloita compound, 
and may be obtained in deliquescent ooUmrless 
prisms by evaporating the solution in an atmosphere 
Of sulphurated hydrogen. The higher sulphides of 
potaasinm may be obtained by fosing the sulphide with 
the proper prmrtlons of anlphur. Hepar emiphurit, 
or liver of Sulphur, wh formerly used in medicine, and 
is now employed as a sonree of milk of aulpfanr. • It ts 
prepi^ by fiieing equal weights of csiboDale ofj 
mtash and sulphur at a temperature of fiOO* Fabr.' 
rhia tveultiiig eomponnd containa in^tosnlphide of! 
pdtaasiam and hypoiidnhite of potash, from which 
milk of ittlphur is precipitated on the additkm of an 
aeid. 

Potato- (ffee Soi.ijnni.) 

POtaxo-Flt iOtnUuftfig efMalav or etriped ean- 
iharia), a kind ofeantfiiridas fbamd in STerth Amariea. 
It ia of a dntt tawny yellow, or Bgbl yauowilb-rsd 
aidoar aboTO, with two btaele epoCa on w head and , 
^ bfaekntrfiMara tha Ikonuc and bn eneh aida of 
tbawing-tofam. Xka«idariidoortb»bo^*logi^ 
ndtb the lege and nOmmt aio SM^ani aoeaaed 
frfltiagnffiakdooii. ItolangGiiiMiMiraalnoratkao 
1138 


only eats up the leaves of the potato, Imt i 
of many other vegetables. * 

* PoTiKT, po^-fcnt, in Her., is alSnbwhieh resamblhi 
the head of a crutch, aneiently oalled orpefua, 
Po/eaf, CoHutitr-palentf Poteaeyf CouMier-ftafwvjr, or 
Poleurj/ in point, is couaidcred ene of the Airs nsad 
in heraldry. 

PoTSNTiAL, jic-fen'-fie-d/ (Lat. po»Bum^ 1 am able), 
in Gram., is that mood pf the verb which expresssl ail 
aciinii cniiocivcd ns possible, etpresoed by wov' or 
in English. 

roTENTii.il A, po-Un-HV-IA (Lttt. potnB, powerfbl), in 
Hot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Pomivem. The rhiauiue 
and root of the species P. 'Pormumtitla ponsess astrin- 
gent and tonic properties. They are employed for 
tinning leatlicr in (he Orkney and Feroe Islauda, and 
for the preparation of a red dye in Lapland. 

PoTTKiiy, pof^-ter-f (Fr. pnirrto, from The ait 
of fcirmingx essels or utciisils of any sort of clay, knaadtd 
with water and hardened with lire, ie extnima^ 
ancient, mention being made of it in the Mosaio 
writings, and it being known that the auoietit Oreckt 
pOHHeised it at a very early period. It is, indvodt Olia 
of the aKs lint cultivated by every natiou of the world, 
and Its jiroductiona have proved of the highest valoa 
(ui an aid to historical research ; since not only may 
the domestic manners of natioua long since paasw 
away be learnt from them, but also the extMt of 
ancient Gree^'O and its colonies, and the limits of thi 
Koiiian euipiro. The extent of the Mahoiucdan empire 
in the Old \Vorld, and the Axtoo dominion in the l^w, 
would alike lie clearly pointed out by their pottery, if 
no other record- had boon transmitted to us. Pot> 
tery may be conveniently divided into two classes of 
bilked stoneware 1st. Porcelain, consisting of a 
fusible earthy mixture, along with an infoaiblo, which, 
when eomhiiieil, are susceptible of Ifccomiug osmi* 
vitrified and translucent lu the kiln; and pottery, 
properly so called, which oonsists of an infusinle muc* 
tnre of earth, which is refVnetory in the kiln and OOA* 
titiiies opaque, Foruclain is of oomparalfVe|y reotBl 
origin ill Europe, but was known in China a oeatiny 
before the Christian era. When porcelain was intro* 
dnoed into Europe in 1518. it was at first suppoasd 
that the fine clay necessary for the pniduction of go^ 
porcelain, called by the Chinese kSidiu, was pedufiai' 
to tbc'ir Inml, and that no country in Europe eoutd 
attain cniiiience in this manufMcture; hnt many at* 
tempts wore made at its imitalion. and about ^ oom* 
rnencempiit of the iHth century, an Carth wsa dis- 
covered in Saxony, br means of which an ingenious 
workman was enabled to imitato the porcelaia so 
closely that the most experienced eye can search 
detect the differeiioe. For about thirty yeara the 
secret was kept; but at the end of thn|>tim6 itwM 
divulged, and spread to Vienna, Munieii, Ac. Great 
efforts were at the same tune made in Franca to pro- 
mote a similar manuraoture', and in 1708 an abuomat 
supply of fine porcelain earth was disoor«f«d in A 
ravine at St. Yrieix, near Limoges, which eoablcd II 
to produce porcelain equal, if not superior, to 
manufactured in any part f»f the world, lu the SslUA 
year, certain mineral substaneeg were found ia Corn- 
wall. possessing similar properties to the poreelafai 
earths of China ; and since then the imurafaotliro 
pororlam in Kuclaud has attained a high state of 
fection. Porcelain may be considered oe a eubslaWMI 
Imtwcen pottery and glass. Thengh the various Iriltda 
of fiottsiy and porcelain differ from each other ill (ho 
details of their manuraorurc, yet there aro esttihk 
genevel principles and proocMca whlob are oOmiMiti iA 
them all. The first belongs to the washing of the ekif, 
and conaistB in dividing and wasbiog it tw ft eeqidfie 
the necessary fineness. It is necessary that fbector 
should be mixed with a oertaiii quatitily n£ ifiiefoiie 
earth, the effect of which itto fcwrense ittffrmBma ag||' 
reader it lew liable to shrink oudcniek on exMcur* to 
Heat, la eomnoa cliy there f* matarallr w sdmefaMg 
qwtity oTj^ but hi the Offer 
adnixtuve qt afRcA H BWessery. The ^ 'havktf 
becD ledoecd to A sMOotk pdp, eiid the liiMuT^^ 
fikrtO <9 •dVMSty mtetaiA, &tod aremixed 
FOftWfaiy&v MtordiAg tothtkindef wAtotobA 
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Tbif miKtimt 19 then pemeA throoffh 

»i«T«>Aof hHrd<ipun«1tlc,«nd bavinKlMMmtbM tWoucttetj 
«trA{nf«d Hpd puriffed. is boiled ti/r tbe pnrpote of 
evaporatinj; the tmperfliiims moiature «ia redaoinff 
It tnbt a dimfft^ dbnaistcnee for tbe use of the poMei^ 
The olaj beini^ thus broii|»ht into the requisite state, bi 
next shaped mto articles of earthenware bf one of 
three processes, niimed throwing, prenring, and emiing. 
Of these, throw n-p s the must ancient, and is per* 
formed at the potter’s wheel or latbe, which eonsists 
of an aprifilit shaft, about the height of a onmmon 
table, on Iho top of which is fixed a disk of wood, of 
Bulllcient diameter to support tho largest vossol which 
is made. Tbe thrower, seated with one foot on each 
side of Che wheel-head, with his elbows supported on 


T^bltry 


oify eeliMiring rahstance htyloy U on • hot ifoB 
pl^ transfers it iHth aleatbeto niinep to a tapper- 


ulaie engrared with tbe required psrteni, also aade 
hot. The saperfluoua colour is eavefbUy cleaned offi 
the pUte is covered with a piece of untteed paper, 
which has been first brushed over with a lye of soft 
snap. Slid then the whole is passed through a press, 
the heat of tlie pUte drying the paper, and enabliDg it 
the more readily to take up the colour. The impr^ 
ston thus taken is received by a girl, called Che 
**outiei‘," who cuts It into tlia required form, and 
hands It to the “ transt'evrer,” who puts it on tbe 
biscuit, and rubs the surface till it is comjplftely at- 
tached to the clay. The article is then Left tor a short 
time to itubihe the colrfunng matter, after which the 


bis knees, when bb hands require to bo Kipt steady, paper is washed ofl'with clean water, and the process 
takes a lump of clay, dashes it down upon the centre completed. Of the subsequent operation of glazing 
of the revolving disk, and, with both hands kept wet } we have already spoken. Kiigland holds the first place 
by occasional dipping in water, sqnerzcM up tho cliiy { in tho production of earthenware : then France; tlien 
Into a high oonirat lump, and again iorces it down into a j Oerrnany ; the last l/eing lar iK'hind tho other two; 
mass, to get rid of any supertluous air.liulibli's. With ; whilst the immenso enntiiicnt of .\merica has not pro> 
One liAiid, or fing^'r and thuinb, in tbe mass, he thenjduced, to this day, anything of the kind worth men* 
gives the first ruJo form to the ves<ie1, and with a niece I tioiniig. The annual prodiu-tioii of the l£ngl»h pot- 
of born, shell, or porci'luiii, which has the prollle of tones is valued nt os much as .C:i/'(M),OtXt ; and they 
tbe shape of the vcHse), he smooths the inner surtace, ' eoiisist of 185 f ories, of uhicli 133 are in Iforta 
giving it the prmier shape, and removing the inetiimh- Statlordshira, wl ■ ''>fiA,<X)<i persons are engaged in this 
ties left by the fingers. The vessel is now lifted olf the ! branch of inuuMry ; the other .j'i being scattered over 
wheel, plaoed on a board, and carried into the o|ien i the country, at Leeds, .StoidJon, Glasgow, Swaaseo^ 
air or a warm room, where it parts with its moi-tiire | Ac. An many as .'i i.ooo.ooo pieces ore freqaen^ ez- 
valficieatly to allow of the operation of ivrnma, which, ported from them ; representing a value of 122,000, 
hi the esse ef earthenware, does not mneh differ from j mid proeeeding to almost every part of the world. Tho 
the turning of wmid, ivory, or metal. When the veasel j most eelehrated wares of ditterciit times and countries 
has been wrought to the required thieknesa bv this ] are diatiuguished by diNtmelivo names; as If q/elisa 
process, its handle (if it require one), whieh hn!< been ; ware, S&vrcs, Chel<i#>a, rali^sy, ^e.; and of these, tho 
moulded in a metal tube of (he required shape » ; lalter-^the work of a certain llcrnerd de Polhny, of 
•((Lsed to it by a little clay and sihoato pa^te. The j Ageti in France (horn about 1521)*~desorTO tomo 
ptooeMcs of prexsing and uasttng are siniplv prucrsses | «}>ecial notice ; sinoe tlicir roaimfaoture raised the 
of moulding. IVe now come to the process «if firing, ' potter’s art to an eminence hitherto unknown. This is 
by which artieles of jKitlerv are nimlo to lose their | not the place in which to tell the story of PsliSsy's life 
ftiabiUty, and acquire solidity and dcnsiiy. ’J he tem- and labours; and it will besnflicienLthcrcroro, briefly to 
peralure St which (hev are fired hiis u great mUtienceUaythat,havingresoIvcdto(i>seoverametbodofeBntuel- 
on their texture and character ; and us the norei eirect ' hng etoncwarc, he sticeeeded, alter 10 years’ efforts^ 
of the first firing is to convert the article into a hard, ‘ 

SOQortms substance, having the appearance of biseiiit, 
which name it is known, and which is more or less 
porous, a second firing Is necessary to roinove tlio 
porosity, and to give a durable smootli surface, not 
very Itahle to lantish. When the article has been 
Withdrawn from the kiln, it is cither simply glaswl, or 
printed, pointed, or orniimented in some way, and then 
glased, the glaze, in either esse, consisting of the In- 
gredients of some kind of glas.'i, fritted or meltcil 
together in a furnace, reduced to a powder, and stirred 
up in water. AVheii the article in hiscuit h»i been 
dipped into this, it is passed through the glaze or glass- 
even; the powder melts into a glass, ami reveals the 

C tern, whieh, being a white opaque powder, it bad 
iporarily concealed. The glaze we have mentioned 
Is the one most eoinmonly used ; Imt there are many 
Jklnds of glazes, wliioh may be distinguished as trans- 
parent, opaque, and coloured, and which are aevcrally 
used, according to the kind of ware to be glazed, anii 
the Ingredients of which are very various. The fel- 
■para and certain volcanic ocorim are used where tbe 
point Of (bsion is required to bo high. A se<*ond class 
of ttOQ-metsUio glazes includes eomnion salt, potoiili, 

VoniCm acid, phoapbateof lime, and sulphate of baryta. 

A thizd class of glazes consUita of earthy and mctalhc 
■Qbstsnoes simply mixed togelhcr, ftc. All articles of! 
potteiy whieh have a variety of ooloors are ornamented 
Oither by Ibe pencil or by impressions taken from 
eopper-pl*t«l, both processes taking place whilst tbe 
article is In its biscuit state, and prior to ite being 
gtozsd. 'Minting 'on eartbenware and porcelain is 
performed with a cam«l*a*hair pencil, and whh oolonrt 
MOkas are used In enamel pointing, being all metallic 
oiplfo, and ground up with sidistoacea which vitrify 
Iqfbeat; stteb os gbst, afire, and boiuac. In certain 
proporimns. Oil of turnentine Is (be usual vehicle for 
ih« colour aiid.flttX; and while pointing, the appear- 
ance of Dm euloars ii ofom dingy and mvpleaaing; hot , 

^n the oQ and oilier matters tesn been drfoen off 
m^theUator the fomsee, theedenn ore rswented in 
iSilr nototol heimnney. When on nrilele edpoHevy 
Is to be prhit^ the prhktor,- borlBg Iboi moiled Ibo 
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and proceeded to niannructiire pottery ebarsetorised 
by a peculiar atyle and many singular qualities. It Is 
not decorated with flat painting, but with Ogurea sod 
ornaments, which are geuenilly pure in ftwm, and are 
all executed in relief, and coloured. Polii^sy’s colours 
arc usnallv bright, but not tmich varied; being gene- 
rally confined to vellows, blues, and greya; ihongb 
sometiniM wo find him using green, violet, and brown. 
The back of liia pieces is tiever of a uniform eoloiir; 
but IS generally mol tied with two or three dffforent 
colours ; ouch us blue, yellow, and brown. Tbe solnrol 
objects which be represents in his pottery ore vefytrae 
in form and colour ; since, with the ezce}itioii of ear- 
tain leaves, they were all moulded from nature. The 
fossil shells with which he has ornamented bis diflhreat 
pieopi, are the tertiary shells of tbe Faria basin, and 
their apecies can Iwt clearlr recognized ; whilst the flail 
Bre those of the Seine, and the reptiles and plants thoaa 
of the environs of Faria. The most remarubto Of the 
works of PsUtsy are bis ** Pitees rustiques,** a deafna* 
tion pven by him to dishes ornamented with flsnest 
snakes, frogs, cray*llsh, lizards, shells, rind plants, 
lutmirably true to nature in form and colour. Other 
favourite nroduettons of Palissy appear Co kuwe been 
large stoDds or flat basins, having a rodk In Ow oeiitns, 
sometimes with » fountain. (I» mode, also, ft grea^ 
many statuettes, some of which are still in egis^en, 
(UU of Hfe end truthfulneH.' Palissy w«M nuy be 
distinguished from tmitationa by the loH Chril Faliasy 
monided only the foesil shells, reptiles, end pleataot 
Paris, whilst his imitators introduced reeeatsoeUs tnd 
other ot^ta of natural histoiw. 

PociaaT, pole'-trv (from Fr. vonIs, • hen), « gene- 
ral term, which includes every hind of donume fowl 
that is reared about the housa or Isrm-ynrd;' M 
cooks and heng, dneha, geese, tnrkers, de. AUhongh 
poeltry eonstfudes port of to# stock of every ,lhnser 
in tbfe omuitty, the rearing of it ie not often prodee- 
tire ef any peeanieiy ndveintege. ‘KotwiMeBdliig 
tbe foot thst fbsris nre lookeA upon ddefiy es nrliclte 
oritoEk^niiid ekll at ygk prieeeintlieaSni^ thqy 
seUoweret# iri|wy the nitae of the em whieh Chqy 
hdfe«Briia*Mds«PiieieUylf eerhfgoiri hutebeprito 
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cbtMd. 9fa«r» wm mamj diffflrwit breeds of fowls^ 
Those liesC hnotrn ore ^ ffum* bread, iha vekiU eV 
breed, the hUuk or jNlMk breed, the 
breed, the lerre or thakfh*g breed, the J/oMjr end the 
Caob<e*CMe 0 hreede. The two first ere miioia snieUer 
breeds then the otbar*. This hind of stook nflbrds 
profit in the ef:(rs ea well m the obiokens ; iherefare 
•ach as ere the beet Uyers aud sitters sliouUl be 
ehosen, which are in f^eneral the frame sml Polish 
breeds. The game and white breinls are considered 
the most delieute as food. 

P 0 IJ.VD, ptmnd (Lat. /toedMS, weight), an Kngliab 
measure of weight, of lerorHl dcutmiiuu lions; such as 
at-oirdu^ois, trog, apofheeurxc»\ &f!. The pound avoir- 
dupois IS divided mto 7,0tH> grains troy, the other 
pounds into 6,700 grains. Thi» former is divided iuto 
10 nances, and the latter into 12. 

Povwn, a denomiuation of English money. The 
pound sterling is equal to 20 shilliugs, or 2iO pence. 
Id ancient times. 2 10 pence were cquivulent tu a pound 
weight of silver ; hence the origin of ttiC word 

Fowls, pow'-er (Lst./irj/et/tfs, Fr.pofii‘t>tV),iii Mech.. 
denotes any force, ahetiier of a inaii, a burse, wind, 
water, steam, &c., whu'h, hemg afiplo'd (o a niauhine, 
tends to produce motion, lly the term m^rhunirttl 
power it signified one of the mx simple machines ; via., 
tbe lever, the inclined plane, the screw, the whoel-niid* 
ttxle, the wedge, and the pulley. In oniies, povrr gene- 
rally expressoa the ellcri prudiiccd hy any opticiil in- 
strument,— 4ta mognifj/in;ip't»i^*'rf lUnmiuaiintj poict-r^ \,v. 

Powss it usually regarded hy philottrinhera as of iwo 
hinds,— ws active power, or the priiK'ipIe of uctiiig or 
maktug uy ehange ; and |ins.sne juiwci', or the prin- 
oiple tM bearing or rcceixitig any ciiange. According 
tu Hume, we have no proper iiotum of power, but 
merelTof the relation which the mind couceuca to 
exist between a thing going heforo and a thing coming 
after ; all that we observe being merely auteuedeiit and 
oonseqiieiit. 

FowRn, m L*ivv, is an nulhorily which one man gives 
to another to act fur him, und is coiiiinonly applied to 
mreservaium made iu u conveyance lor ucrsotis to do 
eortatii oats, as to make Icii'ios, or the like. Powers 
deriving their cllect froni the SLatute of L' si^s, are eiiber 
given to a person who lets un ci>tulc liiuiicd to him hy 
tbe deed creating the power, or who had nn cntnte in 
the land at the \ lino oi the execulion of thu oeed, or 
to n stranger tn whom no estate is given, und the power 
is for the benefit of others. 

FoWKB, lloiaK. {Ser lloKHK-PoWBlt.) 

Powia or Attokikit. {See Attoirit.) 

PutHVnm, pre-mu-tn’-m ( Lat , n corruption of 
to forewarn}, iu l.aw,tbe first word of an 
ancient writ, hy which a jnirty was summoned liefore 
tbe king to answer a charge of contoiTipt against him, 
by doing some act in derogation of the allegiance due 
to him. As now used, the term is both Hjiplied to the 
writ itself and to the ufience for which it is applicable. 
This is an ofience whioh forms the subject, of many 
Btiingmit statutea still unrepealed, though long since 
dormant. Terrible penalties are denounced hy staitate 
MLinit thia ofience ; yet each prosecu:ions are unheard 
of in our courts. Th»re is only one inaiunca of such a 
limsectition iu the State Trials, in which case the 
peoultiea of a nrwnutnire were inflicted upon some 
peraoae for reiusing to take the oath of allegiance in 
tbe reign of Charles II, 

PlAfilUTio fibilCTioi. prig-mUf-Ut (Or. pragma^ a 
ds«d or aot), is a solemn decree or ordinance of a 
Btomreh or legislature on somo nuitter of importance. 
The pbrase seems to have orifpnated with the Byzan- 
tfaio mouarebs, but was early introduced into France, 
sad is BOW moiw particularly ipplied to several of the 
BBOre imjmrtant state decrees. 2'be principal of these 
are— 1. The ordiuanca of Louis IX. in 1269, by which 
tbe Itbertiee of the (iwllicaii eharcb were estabbahed^ 
1. That of Cbsries Vll. of France, in 1438, oecaskmed 
by tbeaebisn in tbe Cb«reb between the council of 
toel and Pope Bucenins IV. It eonflrmed tbe deerees 
of tbe etnmtm of Basel and deoiared iu supremacy 
ovwrtbe pepa.— ft. TbeordinanoeooofirningtbedfBtees 
of the saBM eonneil, adopted in Qormany in 1489 by 
4be dudoPKentSw— 4. Tbeiwstniineiibl^whteb Charles 
TI., eouwror of GemMOf , in 173^ <«deavo«red to 
•••vtHAdt»iiidDB% liilhto wistoii^ to bfod^^ 
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the archduchess Maria Therein.— fi. Tbe initntMMMI to 
whioh Charles III. of Spab, toI76», setM ttofW 
of suoeession to the throne of UieTwo 8ioUi^ BjiOBlii 
third son and his desceudanti. * 

» Pbauiv. prai'-ir-tf (Fr., a meadow), a term wed bl 
North Ameriea to designate tbe mat Hbtumll maadpWB 
orplains which are fiiund pnootpally in the taUer Ofkto 
Miiaisaippi. These prairies or savannahs, sa thtj bto 
Blsocallcil, are divided by Flint, an American wrltaritaitD 
three classss 1. Tbe keuikp or btuhp prairiei| wbbA 
have springs, and arc oovered with small aUroba, oubML 
grape-vines, Ac.; very common tn Indiana, lUlooiii,nM 
Misaouri.— 2. />ry or rolling prairioKt which art fUMir* 
ally desrituto of water and almost all vegetation, eseiM 
grass. They are the most ooiuroon andeitsnsive ; ue 
traveller may wander fur days in theso vast aud newly 
level plains without wood or water, and sec no oh|)f0t 
rise alHiveitho honxou. Iu this kind of prairies fo«m 
immeuso herds of bisons.— 3. The alluoUil or sfetf 
prairies, whioh form (he third and smallest division. 
They are covered with a rich vegetation of tali rsMt 
grass. The euil is deep, black, friable, and fortUe, Hid 
abounding with pnola felt hy tbs floodings of the mlny 
season. II erds ol hisoiis are also found iu these prnIriflBi 
stags, or mure properly wapitis, are also very uumerontl 
ami bctwueu the Arkansas nnd Red rivers there nV# 
drovcH of w ihl hursos. Along the border of the Mlssonilt 
above the Flatte or Bhailow River, the antelofM W 
fountl in lierds of several hundreds ; and along tb# 
hunks of the Mississimii, in summer, wild goats IMI 
seen in vast uumhprs. Qrizxly hears are met with abovo 
the Maiidan villages, and liadgcra, beavers, olten» 
foxns, wolves, riicooiis, opossums, squirrels, poroupiMS, 
Olid skunks, inliubit the aatue region. According to 
Lyell, the jaguar is also met with in these regions. 
Alligators aud tortoises abound in the waters, sad 
millions of iiiigrulory water-fowl, whioh )»erform thsir 
anunal voyage between the Canadian lakes and tbs 
shores of tho Mexican gulf, haunt the pools. Tbs 
prairie region of the 'West occupies a vast eitont of 
territory, oxieudiiig over tho eastern part of the CHdo; 
Imiiatitt; the snutheni portion of Michigan; tto 
stiiithern part of ‘WucotiNiii ; nearil^ the wbolt of 
(lie states of Illinois asd Iowa; aud the nortbarg 
portion of Missouri, gradually passing, in tbs tOffVi* 
torics of Kansas and Nebraska, into the arul or 
desert region, whioh lies at the base of the Booby 
Mountains, called iu America '*Thw Plains.*' Ill tbn 
opening elmpters of Mr. Jatnss Hail s *' Bepofton tlto 
(ieuiugicHl Survey of the Stale of Iowa," published by 
nuth<irily of the iegislatiira of that state in 185B, tbrnni 
is some very valuable lufonuation conoarniog the enlstti 
and peculiar characters of tbe prairies. 

FaAiHXK'I>oo, a siiaU rodent animal, tiia Sptfwo* 
phtltn /wdooiew/i««, allied to the marmot, and f * 
on tho prairies west of tho Mississippi. It is 
siiteeii inches in length, the tail hwiag about 1 
inches and three-quarters. Tbs colour of the Uppnr 
parts of the body is a light, dirty reddish -brown, 
mingled with grey, and krlth a few black hairs aliotob 
the under parts being a dirty white ; the wbtokacs 
moderately long aud blagk. It bus been named JPnbb 
rie-dog by tbe Anglo-Americarif, from the snppoiiStt 
rescmblanee of its warning cry to that of a smkU dM; 
but the rcscinblunce is by no means closn. Tbsy Jito 
in burrows, many of which are congregated togMber 
in one divtnet, and which aometiroee cover an 
many miles. These burrows are sometimss lansl^mr ' 
neariv so, with the ground ; but mors oommenlrngto 
little mounds in the fonn of trnacatod cones, wotoA 
foot or s foot and a half ia height, with a basaof top 
or three feet, and about 29 fef^t apart. The whole ttP- 
tertial surface is weli-trodden and very eompael^ ^ 
the entrance is either at tbe top or at onaskle; trbiMii 
the hole descends vertically for a- foot or tiro, ***‘^t****" 
mm obliquely downwards. IVitMo bolo, iRSft 
sometimes conUioi as many as seven or Mght UUmtuUkp. 
they form a globular eeU of Bos diy gi^ brwlitor 
they ramata adeep during th# wihtor, btofoig 
fully dosed up the eotrance, lb order to eemd I 


play aSoui tho antranoso to their bhrro^ Into wESk 
they insuatly drop on the oppaanHito of toytofiMja 
diafe dsauers but if it be not toie 
nUbMis^totiiiitoMt^oribii^^ 


rity of tbe cold. In flue w’esthetr 
aboutr 





MB DlCTIOKABt OP 

Prawn Preoe— iwi of the 

'Sttd bArlcin|i;i whilnt on the look-out. Tb« animd in. Mntonee bj wuieiioo. By tbo fteir method, the 
known to the Indians bj the name of the With-ion* prmober a text out of some book and ehapter of 
Wiah. the Old or New Testament, diridtng it Into several 

PaA.ww,*f>rawn, is the name of a erostaceons ani- parts and exponnding them ; and, eener^y, the more ^ 
mal, belonging to the genos Pa/«mon. The common nuraoroos the divisions and sabdivi^ons, the better and 
prawn (Palennbn terratun) baa the following specific more highly was ho esteemed. The oppoeitioa to this 
character: — Itosiruni extending considorabfy beyond textual mode of preaching continoed for npwardeof a 
the antennal scale ; turned upwards anteriorly; bifid o<»ntu^, but at length it came generally to prevaiL 
at (he extremity ; above, armed with seven or eigiit The divisiona or parts of a modern sermon are usuatlj 
teeth, the anterior third unarmed ; beneath, with five the introduction, the proposition, the ittustration, and 
or six teeth.- The eyes are lan;o and round ; and the the application. * 

external antenniu very long; beuig half as long again as Pbeahulb, pre-Sm*-bU (Lat. pra, before ; amAuZo, 
the animal, from tho tail to the extremity of the ros- I walk), in Law, the introductory part of a statute, 
(ram. The ordinary length is between three niut four which states tho roasons and intent of the law. A 
inches; the colour bright grey, spotted, and liiied proarnhlo is olten admissible in argument in order to 
with darker tiurplish-erey. It is well known us a fa. show the meaning or intention of an act of parliament, 
vourite artielo of food, and is found in vast numbers PuxujSicn. prtV-fnd (Lnt. pneAfuda), is the stipend 
on all the coasts of Great Britain. In the adult con- which a prebendary receives from the rorenuet of the 
ditioD they frequent rocky parts of tho coast, delighting cathedral or cuHegiate church with which he isoon- 
io still transparent water, where they disport amongst nerted. Prebends are distinguished as simple and 
the long fuel which wave in the tide. They uro some- dignitary, the former having no more than the revenue 
times taken in bag-uots, snsuended from a circular ring for its support, the latter baring always a juriadictioa 
of iron ot the end of a pole ; hut in many parts the annexed to it, 

floost are caught lu nota, resembling lobster-iiots, but PuvritnEircB, pre-se'-JeMs (Fr. Lat. pro* 

•mailer, and made ot a closer fabric. They are cbielly enhre, to go be ‘e), is a place of hononr or rank to 
obtained for the London market off tho Isle of Wight which a person > nutledcitnerby right or by courtesy, 
and the coast of Hampshire, The former is s-iiied by authority, and when broken 

PBITBB, prayr (from l4tt. preeurt, to beseech), is in upon, gives an action at law; the latter is due to 
said to ** the ofl'ering up of our desires unto God, age, estate, and the like, and is regulated by custom 
for thiogf agreeable to his will, in the name of Christ, and civility. In England, precedence is no mere coo- 
by Uie help of his spirit, with confessiou of our sins, ventinnalarrangemout, but is part and parcel of the 
and tiianklU aoknowledgmont of his uiorcies.*' The law ostablished by acts of parliament, decisions of 
necessity of prayer is instinot in our naiiire, and is courts of justice, or public instruments proceeding 
practised alike by idolater and Christian. The practice from the crown. Amongst the leading principles m 
of it is clearly omoined in Scripture, and the uiHicssity our system of preecdouce arc primogeniture and 
of it ia universally admitted by all who profess and seniority, priority of birth and dates of patents and 
oaU themselves Christians. It imjilies taith in the commissions, determining the precedence which in- 
particular providenoe of God, and is cither public or dividualt of the same rank taxe among each other, 
private. It is said to consist of adoration, confession. All ranks and honours are either hereditary,, official, 
anpplication, intercession, and tlinnlisgiring. By ado- or personal. Tho order of baronets, the live ranks of 
ration, we express our sense of God's inlinite perfec- the peerage, and tho sovereignty of the realm, oonsti- 
tiona,and acknowledge our constant depcndoncc upon lute the hereditary distinctions tn British society. The 
Urn; by confession, we ncknowlctlgo our mauirold discharge of public duties, civil, military, and eocle- 
tran^resHiona, audoiur unworthiness of benoflts; in siaatical, imparts official dignity, while a seat In the 
aapplioation, we entreat him not to deal with us llouse of Commons, or in the Privy Council, the 
according to our deserts ; in intercession, wc petition honour of knighthood, patents of precedence of the 
for others, for friends, enemies, all men ; and by bar, Ac., confer distinctions which may fairly be com- 
Hhanksgiving, we express our gratitude to God for the prehendod under the third of these classes, 
benefits he natb bestowed upon us. As reasons for PttvcKUBifTfl, pres^e-iirnfs, in Law, anthorities to 
prayer, Dr. Paley says,^ (I) A favour granted by follow in determinations in courts of justice. Pnoe- 
praycr may bo more apt, on that very account, to pro- dents have always been greatly regarded by (he sagaa 
dace good effects upon tho person obliged;*' (2) **it of tho law. The precedents of tho courts are said to 
may be consistent with the wisdom df tho Deity to lie the laws of the oonrts ; and the court will not re- 
witnhold liis favours till they aro asked for, in order verso a judgment contrary to many preeedants. It 
thereby to keep up and circulate a knowledge and has lieen held that there can be no precedent la 
sense of dependence upon Him;" (3) "X'rayer 1ms msttprs of equity, as equity is universal truth ; but* 
a natural tandenoy to ameud tho petitioner kimseli', according to Lord-Keeper Bridgman, precedents are 
and thus to bring nim within tho rules which the wis- necessary in equity to Bud out the reasons thereof for 
dom of (he Deity has prescribed to tho dispensation of a guide. 

his fiiivoars." When, however, we prav for what is rKiicRBTOB,pre-sea'-f 0 r, in Chnroh mattery is the 
requisite and neoesaaiy for the body or the soul, we aro leader of a choir. In almoat all the old catheorala of 
at tho same time Co use every oxortion to obtain it ; Knglnud, and very generally on the Continent, he was 
for, while exertion without prayer ia prcsumxHioo, the first dignitary in the chapter, ranking next to the 
prayer withont exertion ia a mockery to God. dean, ana superintended the choral service and 

Fbatbb-Book. (5kc Litctbcit.) cboristers. 

PaBacsziro, jwesteA'-iNg, literally and strictly sig- Paecxssxotr ovrax EQUi5oxBS,p»w-ssf'-shim (Lat. 
nifieathe announcing or proolainiing as a herald. The prip^ and cfdo, I go), in Astron., a slow retrograde 
modem system of preaching was unknown in the motion of the equinoctial points from east to west» or 
early ChUMdi. The general mode then was for the contrary to tho order of the signs. The p<da, the aol* 
priest to md portions of the Old or New Testament, stices, Uie equinoxes, and all the other points of the 
and explain or enforce the precepts which they coo- ecliptic, liave a retrograde motion, and are oonstanily 
tained. Generallr, sermons were delivered whenever moving flrom east to west, or from Aries towards 
the Soriptitfea were reed, and sometimes several by Pisces, Ac., by means of which the eqoioootia] pointe 
diflfhrant persons at tits tame meeting. Some of are oarried farther and farther back at tbs rats of 
Ohrysostom's aormona occupied two hours in the about fiOF'each year; eonsequenlly, as the stars are 
dtUvsiy, thoogh this was ths, time gensraUy allotted immovabm, and the eqninoxes go backward, tho stara 
to toe whole serviee. About the iSth century, the appear to have an eastward motion with respect to 
toMaatio divnisa of this eountiy directed their chief them ; for this rasson, the longitudes of all the Btarib 
allipiton .to the study of toe Sacred Soriptures, and which are reokoBed from the llfat point of Anm, or 
tois^ Bible Divines, end honour^ with the the vernal eqotoox, ere oenstan Uy tocieasing- It is in 
IttoapoQS tUlee of profound, snblime, wonderfol, oonsMueneeofthlilweesselenqfltoefirfBSMstiiettiie 
WtopbiiV Mfelio doetors. Toey* Introducad a new consteUationa sstm to bavaonimgedthiepoeitiona as- 
wfi artiilhtor mode of preachings called dedatoif. signad tothemkir *^*^*^^**^*^>'ten**^^*^ 
ll^oie thia time» the clwm ganetaQy ado]M poe- nostiel noliits dtobw tto tbiMof ArisMMdMfsandlhn . 
tnlatittg or eaponadiag a fig a poHtoB Tb^Iub^ oMltoaStOMlSimtoSsadtothom^ 
ldS8 
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and LIbni but tba rigia do not aniwtr now to tbo, 
■amo poiatt. Tho ttart, aiiOt wtuoh won thon in eoa- 
joDotioa with tho mu whon ho was in tha aqaiiioz» 
are now a whole sign, Or thirty degrees, to tho east- 
ward of It. In conseqnOBoe of this, the first star of | 
Aries is now in the -portion of the eoliptto called 
Taurus, while the stars of Taurus era in Gemini { those 
of Gemini in Cancer; and so on. The stors, more- 
over, which rose or set at any particular season of the 
year in the times of Endozus, Hesiod, Yirctl, Pliny, 
&o., do not answer their desoriptions at toe present 
day. This mparent motion of the stars was first 
observed by Hipparehne of Rhodes, about 12A n.c. He 
noticed that the longitudes of the stars were greater 
than had been observed by Timochares, and than they 
were in the-aphere of Eudoxus, who wrote 380 years 
before Christ. The gradual change in the longitude of 
the stars was also oWrved by l^tolemy ; bnt he under- 
atatod the quantity, making it only one degree in a 
bnndred years, which is only equal to 36" per year. 
The quantity of this change was ealoiilated by Y-uaug, 
m Chinese astronomer, in the year 721, to he one degree 
in eighj^-threo years, which is at the rate of t3i" per 
year. The precessious hare been made even more than 
this by some modem astronomers; but it is more 
usually taken as we have given it above, at fiOl" per 
year. Tho true explanatJou of the cause of preces- 
sion is one of the most diiUcult problems m physical 
•Stronnmy. Even Sir Isauo Newton w'as unsucccsstul 
inaolring the problem in a perfectly satisfactory man- 
ner; more modern astronomers, however, such ns 
I>' Alembert, Euler, LnpUoe, and Simpson, have sue- 
oeeded in it. According to their theory, tbu pheno- 
menon it owing to the spheroidal figure of the earth, 
which itaetf arises from the rotation of tho eafth. 
Since more matter has thus beau accuroulaled round 
the equatorial parts than anywhere else on tho earth, 
the sun and moon, when on either side of the equator, 
by attracting tips surplus matter at every retnrn, 
* bring the equator sooner under them than if no such 
ucoumulation of matter existed.— Re/". IIeracbe)‘s Oaf- 
fines Asfrottomy ; and D'Alembert’s Ji6chrrche» tttr 
la VrIaettioH ties JEqutHoxea, 

FnxciriTATX, (Lat. vr^ep$, head- 

long), in Gbctn., atiy sulislance widen, having been 
dissolved in a fluid, is fhrown down in a solid form, on 
the addition of some other suhstanoeeiipalile of decom- 
posing the compound. Freoipitotes are generally in a 
^ely-divided or floceulent state. 

Fsidbosssobs, pre‘de-M»'‘$ors (Fr. jrwcWwvsscar; 
from Lat. pra, and deeeclo, 1 depart), in Law, is a 
person who has preceded another in the same olHce. 
The king, the president, the judge, and the magistrate, 
occupy toe place vacated by their prodecesaor. Pre- 
decessor is distinguished from aneostor, who is of the 
■ame blood ; but it mav, perhaps, be sometimes used 
ibr it. (difc Abcxstou.) 

FBIbasnii Atioir, pre-dcs'-fi-iuit'-sAiitn (Lat.pr/r, ami 
dnHuog I appoint), in Theol., is applied to tho supposed 
decrees of Godjf by which he hath, from all eternity, 
ttuebaugeably appointed whatsoever comes to pass ; 
more espeoiuly fore-ordaining certain individuals of 
the hnman race to everlasting happiness, and fore-or- 
daining the rest to everlasting miseiy. According to 
Article XVII. of the English church, ** Predcstmation 
tolife is tiie everlasting purpose of Ood.wherehy (lielore 
the fuundatiods of tho world were laid) ho bath con- 
stantly decreed by his connsel, secret to us, to dehver 
from eurae and damnation those whom be bath choscu 
in Christ ont of mankind, and to bring them, bv Christ, 
to everlasting salvatioo, as vessels made to lionoor," 
Ae. The Westminster Confession fhrther declares that 
<»aHhougb God knows whatsoever mayor can come to 
pass, upon all supposed eonditions ; yet hath be not 
decim anything or beeauso be foresaw it as future. 
Hut which would eome to pact upon such ooueb- 
iions.*^ Yet, *' neither la God the unthor of sin, noy is 
violniee offered to the will of the creatures, nor is 
libwj^, or eontingency of second causes, tsken away, 
but rather sstablished/* This doctrine is not peculiar 
te Clirist^ity,,bttft is to be found itnong the Stoics 
and other ancient sestib fe one of the chief pmnts 
of Mdfemniedanism. The eoBtroveesy oODoeraiag it 
first Bkade its appesrsaM in the^C^risfian chnr^ 
iboil tbs btgfOBiAg of fhe fitb mtiur» 

Ills 




and others, about this time, denied tto dootiiiia^w 
predestination, and were strenuously opposed 
Augustine, who was the first to expound ana worktra 
doctrine into a system. Alter the time of Aadtridfetb 
his opinions were very generally adopted, and wera 
maintained by the whole of the earlier Reformers, 
The Lutherans, however, afterwards abandoned them t 
and th^ are now generally known as Oslviniatio dM* 
trines, from John Calvin, of Geneva, who maintsinsd 
tlioni with great vigour and clearness. The opppnenta 
of the doctrine of predestinatiou among the Frotes* 
tants canip subseqneuHy to receive the name of 
raonstrants, or Arminians, from James Arminini, pro- 
fessor of theology at Leyden in 1002. There are Wo 
kinds of predostiiiiinsna,— the supralapsariana, who 
maintain that God did originally and expressly dseree 
the fall of Adam, in order to display his juitioe and 
luorey ; and the nuldHusarians, who lunintain that God 
only permitted the tall of Adam ; but the dlsHncdiO&ts 
now little observed. In the Roman Catholic chuioh, 
tho Jausenists were tho great maintainors Of l^e Au- 
gust itiinn doctnno. This is one of the dootriaes of 
Christ lanity which is beyond tbo sphere of our finite' 
faculties. The difllciilty is not got rid of by denyfeg 
tho dot'trinc : it is only' removed to another position, 
Tho diflic'ulty which relates to tho obaractor andmursl 
govoriiniout of God presses ns hard upon tho Anuiolsii 
as tho Calvinist ; and Bir James Macintosh has shown, 
with his usual luminous and diimassionate power, bow 
dangerous it is to reason as to tho moral consequences 
winch tho onponouts of this and similar doctrines mtf 
iminitc to them. 

i’UKitiCAUBNTS, pre-diKJ-meitfa (Lat.), fn Log., 
are the same as Catkgouixb (which »ee). 

Pbbdicatk, PsKi)irAULx,^rsi'-»-Jbmf, »rsd'-»-kd-5l 
(Lat. pr<e(/t>ar«, to afllrm).— In Log., a predicate is that 
which is actually iiflirmod of one; ae patience of Job. 
A prodicable is that which may be amrmed of many. 
Logicians commonly rccoguteo five prodioables, or 
rsllicr, classes of predicables,— genus, species, diflRi- 
rentia, propriurn, accideris. Whatever term can be 
affirmed of several things, must express either their 
whole PHschec. which is culled tbeir spooios, or a part 
of their esHonoo, which, when tho material part, fe 
culled the gtinns ; wlicn the formal and dlstiDgnishing 
part, the differentia. Whatever is necessarily joinoa 
to the essence (t.e. univerAully to every individual ot 
It), is callnd a properly (pronrii/w) ; or merely contin* 
gently (i. e. to some individuals only of the species), 
il is Hii accident (acm^euA). 

J’RKrAca, pre/*-ai» (Lat. pr<e, before j/hrf, to spesk), 
an introduction, or series of preliminary remarks, prs- 
llxcd to a work or t reatise, intended to inform the 
reader of the main nusign, nr, in general, of whatovey 
IS necessary to tbo understanding of its plan and pecu- 
liarities. 

rRKFACFB are short nccnsional forms in the Con- 
munion service of tho Church of Euglaod, which siw 
introduced )iy tho priest on nartieular festivals, iiu- 
mediately betoro tho anthem beginning, **Thsrisfore, 
with Angels and Archang^’ls/* Ac. 

PRBFKrT, pre'-fekf (Lat. pri^ectm, from fr«, ba- 
fore ; /actuttf niado), in Rrmian Antiq., tho prefect was 
a chief magistrate, who governed a city or province fa 
tho absence of the king, consuls, or empercfr. In 
modern France, the prefect is an important poKHekI 
functionary; be superintends a department of ihfi 
kingdom, and baa the actual directiou of the pCRsw 
establishment within that dcjiartment, togetherwftb 
extensive powers of municipal regulation, The arton- 
dissoiuonts, or districts into which the Aspartaieitts 
are subdivided, are under appoifiisid hjf 

them. The power of the prefect is cODiidevalidy'gon.- 
trolled by the council of the prefecture, wldcb fft 
some measnxo as a court of appeal Drum tbs daswbfis 
of the prefect. 

pRSLATR, prel'-uf/ (Lat. prmlaftut, prsfefred)> fi . 
literally one preferred or advanced belbva aaotb^^^ 
bnt It if now confined to a pariiculsr anqoief 
ferment or advancement among 'the Mevgfv Aoefeuw^ 
the name was appUed to priests or tueaabfin of tl|» 
clerical body Iti genetal, but sown is applied only to 
tbose of them who have obtained tN veiY btitM 
dignity, namety, bishope and ambbfehope, fp tha 
libtei;fi ohileh, fiatfiaegbi. 
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(Lae.. • Mirjard), it * eoi|Bi# 
Awttion, Miin^tltinff givtu to loviro » Iona or bsrgoiai 
to onoooniKe tome art or raoniifBOtttro, to oovor tk* 
riifc apori ipauninoM, 4 m. (^e< BoirVTr, Iwomavoi.) : 

PiBroaiTtoiv.pr«p'-o*ciik-Kii (Lot.^ntpiaMtai^pliioM ^ 
beforo), in Oraia.» u o word otM to exproM » ration 
betOMO diflbront <«oi^» sod eooomlly nloood bofore 
a noun. Grammarians i^neraUf class them with re* 
lational words, nr those whioh express a relation be- 
tween different things, whioh nre expressed bjr notional, 
jieeording to Home Tooke, all prepositions were ori- 
l^nellj either rerbs or nouns. fHarrie defines a prepo- 
sition to be *' a part of speech devoid itself of signifiea* 
tioUf bat so formed as to unite two words that are 
sigoifioant, and that refuse to ooalesce or unite of 
themsslves.'* There are IR prepositions in Greek, 
sbout 60 in Latin, and about 40 in Knglish. 

Ptl-BAraaBiitTisic, j}re'*rt{/'*/d*U<^*irfli.— -An Eng- 
lish sebool of painting, which has in recent years 
•pm^ into existence, has been thus named, in accord- 
anee with an erroneous idea, that its earliest members 
Wire inaiiily anxious to imitate the mantiensms of the 
apUsts who painted before the time of ilaphaei. The 
ftwt was, that they imitated no pictures, and painted 
from nature, only, bat aecepted the title of I're- 
lIsphMlites because it was their object to oppose that 
mtWD in art which had grown up since the time of 
w^bnel ; one of the main oharactoristics of which wss 
the pursuit of beautv at the expense of truth ; whilst 
saottiir was a servile obedience to traditional con- 
ventionalisms. Oa their first appearance, the Frc- 

t it.. s .....I 


PirafiCBripttoa 


vuiy imitated the errors of the esrlv painters ; 
t|ui« did not draw well ; X that they had no system 
Of light and sliade. That there might be some amount 


Qsf esiravagaiice in tiieir earliest efforts may bo ean< 
oided } but it is now generally soknoaledged that the 
~ ‘ ^fV^tP8 Stan 


, _ _ .. soknoaledgei 

forMBOSt Pre-ltaphaeutps stand iu iho first rank of 
modem painters, and hare very buiiciJcially mflueuced 
Bluish nrt. 

Jt'UBOOATjTl, yire-foy'-A'-fie (?r. from 

Jhat. prir»*o<wfv, t<» ask before), is an exclusive or pecu- 
liar privilogc vested in some particular pcraoii, or class 
of penims ; thus wo speak of the prnrogutivc of the 
House of Commons or House of Lords, the royal pre- 
rogstire, Ac. Host commonly the term is used m the 
hist of these eomiectious, to denote the s]>eoinl pre- 
eminence whioh the sovereign hath over aud above nil 
penont, and out of the ordinaiy course of the common ^ 
ASW, in Tight of bis regal dignity. In its highest sense, 
it eonsists in the consent of the king or queen being 
naessMiT befiire any now law lie made, or any 
nxisting law altered. AH the other features of the 
royid prerogative may he understood as eomprised in, 
or ns necessarily flowing from this ; as the right to 
pnrdhw offenders, of making war or peace, of laying 
•abargoes, of sending ambassadors, of bestowing 
bottoors, eomoiisaionijig officers in the army and 
navy, Ac. 

nnHlTTiiBlAyisif,fN*«e-6y«fs'-rs.dN«irsi (Gr. presBv- 
Untf an nUlsr). Is that form of ecclesiastical polity in 
which the chief power is vested in a court of presbyters, 
or teashlng and mlingehlers. Eresbyteriauism differs 
Arena Bpiseopacy in refusing to acknowledge any such 
MooeciKUi to tlie apostletmp on the part of bishops as 
wonld constitute them nti offloe sepurate Ikora, aud 
fQpsriur to, presbyters ; and from Indepeodency, in 
ehuming for presbyters the ofDoiH anthority which it 
lodges in the oommon diembersbip of tbs Church, nnd 
in aasertuig snch n connection between the difl'ererit 
eongrsgstiufis of n ehuroh ss renders them simenable 
to n ooimnon jariedlotioii. The three elements existing 
in the presbytesinn qntem nre, (1) the authority 
the presbyters, more espeoially ns stabordinete to no 
offics-bsarer of higher rank in the Oharoh i (2) the re- 
presentation of laity in its government ; nnd (3) 
thop^vipion made Ihr its eitsmal nBityin couris of 
miew. $TMbyteriaaa agree with epaeciipaUaBs in 
denying that private members of the Ohnroh have n 
right te s&Me direct in the gevemment of itj Ibrit is 
noteompetent Amt any saemher of the Ghordhto sstosM 
^ pjesswre the fnnoBoneriiher ofieichingor nding in 
Hs bnt they det^ fbst nil ehnieh power MsteeBchn* 
im 


sively to the elergy. They roftber ndmit to eoch coa« 
gregntion tbe right of jorisdidion wUbtn iiaolfi In 
sil ohorehea where tbe state does not interfere, the 
privilege of choosing tbe minister is left with the 
people. The tesching riders ere tbe mmistees of the 
word end snerameota, nod are all on an eqnalily ; tbe 
ruling elders are tbe representatives of tbe people, end 
form a part of ell eeclfsisstioal bodice, in whirii they 
have equal authority with teaching etdera. A serieB ot 
judicatories, rising one above another, eecnree to eaeh 
church the watch and care of ita appropriate judloa* 
tory, and to the whole body an offloient syatem of 
renew and control. Without going into tbe argumente 
advanced by Presbyterians in support of their viewi, 
or attempting to follow out the traoea of the system 
that are to bo found in the early Church, we oontent 
ourselves with stating that after the Ueformation, the 
liUtlierau eburclies mostly adopted ‘the oonsiatorinl 
eriitcra, tlio Beformed ohurchea tbe presbyterian. 
The sv.vtem of chiirob polity drawn up by Coirjn wbsw 
invited to assume the post of eccleafasiicri legislator 
for the city of Geneva lins ever since been reoognised 
as the basis of the presbyterinii system. The various 
presliytcriau bodies of 'tlie present day differ very 
ttiuch in details nd minor poiuu, but their lending 
principles are tl'- JtHne. The most noted of the pres* 
byterian ehareb' ^ in that of Scotland, John Knox 
having oil bis ndiirn from Geneva brought with him 
the system of Calvin, and introduced it into his suitive 
country aliout l.'itW). (Sre Bcotlakd, CHrtCB AT.) 
The lowest court of judicature is what is colled tM 
Ktrk .Sesrion, being composed of tbe minister and lay 
or rithne ciders of a piiri^ih or oongregstion f tlio 
minister being ex oflrio ebairman or moderator. Itl 
duty is to superintend the iuternal dtsribline of its 
particular church. Next in authority it tne Presby* 
tcry, consisting of all the ministers of a district, aw 
one ruling elder from each parish, depulod by fats 
brethl'en ss their representative. One of the miaistert 
14 ehoveu moderator; and the jnrisdictum of this body 
extends over the churches of the district, and ineludee 
the examining, ordaining, and censuring olf ministera, 
the licensing oCcaiididstes, investigating of heresiM, di* 
rectingsentencesof exeninmunioation, &e. AU the pres- 
byteries of a province meet twice a year, as apronnrial 
synod, and exercise an aiiihority over the presbyteries 
within the province similar to that which eaeb presbytery 
exercises over tbe scversl kirk seasions within its dis» 
trict. The supreme ecclesiaslical eonrft of tbe Cburoh 
of Boot land is the General AssemUy, whiob meets 
anniiuilv at Kdinbiirgli, and is eompotsd of driegstes 
from the several presliyteries, Ao. {Se$ Abbvkblt, m 
GnnKaAt..) The miuiaters are ordained by the fmpo* 
aitioii of hands of tbe nlerical part of tbe presbyti^l 
and the ruling elders are set apart to their offioe, vrttfc 
solemn prayer and exhortation, in presence of tlio 
eongregatioii. Various secessions have flrmntimeto 
time taken place from tlw natioosl rimirii of ftcoU 
land, by bodies holding presbyterian views, bnt differ- 
ing on other |Knate, more partlealarly oA the enbieec of 
liatronnge and the undue iutarferenoe of thecivUjMiwer. 
The principal of these Imdios are the Free ChnreK 
(which lee), which seceded in 1813, and the CTnited 
Presbyterian Church, being an amalgamation of tbe 
Bsoessioo Church and tbe Relief Synod, effected in 18^; 
tbe former having separated from the estsbltriiraent in 
1732, tbe latter in 17o2. At present an effort ftl bring 
moile to effect n union between tbe Free and tbe 
United Presbyterian ckurches, wlneh there is every 
^pearance of being carried out. Tlia Westminster 
Confession of Faith is tbe standard of tbe isretai Free- 
byterian bodies in Scotland. 

'PaxacBimoir, prr-iAriy'-alHs (Lat. prmerHo^ T set 
down auUiontatively), in Law, is a title sequbm by 
use sad time, and allomsd by law. This twe appHas 
only to inconwreal beredJtaments; leads nnd 
real rights being provided for by tlie Statutes of Idmi- 
tatioB. (dkeLiiixrafvoH.) Tbe title of preseription 
wee well known to tbe Boibsb law by the nsfos of 
ueneiMM. It is fbanded upon the preeumptuA, thnt 
be who has had theqnies and vnbrterrqptod SAfeymant 
of athingfornJoagpmnod of jrears may be sbmpOMdto 
bsTu 4 inakrightto it. Thd Mriod wbtolLgmiirm 
sgrMvorifj^liatvsMntdfl^^^ Anden^, 

tbnli^ xuqrina Huil tbo bight elsimisd ahoaki hnro 
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J^maAtelJiqdEi 


ekkttad «u4i«tuflipd from org»1lm 

pbraae ^'froia tbp* vl^rtof tbs bmhmutoI jma 
nmufitb not to the eonteefy/* (Sm IiiiiiTAniklfv|; 
The dUTereoee betweea prewi^OQ, cntom* mm 
vmoe ii« that preftqriptioe heth retp^ oi^y to oee 
VMnoD^orelSew; euntom it lootl,Md mlied tlotyt 
toeeflran plate} while UM0t may apply either to 
penoot or phwM. A enttom and pretoriptioa are ia 
the Tight, utaiee it in the potaeMioo. Pretoriptioa it 
eubdiTidiM into (1) that which hat been eierciied by 
a iMwaon and hit anoeatora, or by a body corporate and 
their prtdecenora* and it a ueratual right; aad (2) 
that which hat been attaeWo to the ownerthip of a 
eertaia estate, and it only excrciaalde bv thoie tcited 
of the Cae simple of aucn et^tate, technically deuumi* 
Bated a preacrlption in a qw estate. The ooninion 
law laid down tiie following ruli>t regarding presertp* 
tion : — (1) It must be founded on actual usage or en* 
jafwfnt : fur a mere claim, however long-continued, 
wul not etUldith the right.— (2) The use or enjojrnieitl 
BMMt have Ween continuoua and peaceable, though a ; 
wrongous interruptum fur a short period wiU not de - 1 
•troy it.— (3) The usage mutt have bean from time 
iramoBiDrial.— (4) The pretcriptiou must be certain 
and reasonable.— (S) A pr«Mcri|i(ii>n canoot ba for a 
thing that cannot he raised by grant.— (0) That which 
aruM by matter of record cjiinot be presenbed for. 
bat moat be claimed by grant etiiered on record. — (7) 
fHiere a man presertbes for anything in Limseif and 
hit anoMtOM, the preacripiton will descend only to the 
Uood of that line of anoesinrs in whom he so pre- 
Kribesj but if be prescribes for it iu a qu« eatate.it 
will be inheritable, precisely in tlio same maiinor as 
that estate. The statute 2 At .3 'VVm. IV. c. 71. en- 
titled ** An Act for aburtening the Time of Prescription 
in eertein caaet.'* is intended to ohriate (he injustice 
and ineonTenimtee resulting from the doctrine of tm* 
nemoi^ usage, and to allow an enjoyment for a cer- 
tain period to ooustitule a direct and intrinsio right. 
This statute declares that rights of common and 
other profits or b«nefi£i t<i bo taheu and enjoyed from 
or upon any land (eicept renti, tithes, and serrices), 
are presorilusd by uniuterrupted enjoyment for thirty 
years. tVliere. however, the advorse party labours 
andsr disability,— an infant, idiot, Ate,— the thirty 
years are to reckon from the oeasnig of such disability • 
Wt in no case is the entire period to exceed sixty 
years, when the claim becumes absolute and inde- 
feasible. As regards any way, or other easement, 
or aay watercourse, or the use of any water to be en- 
joyed upon, over, or from anv land or water, and the 
access or use of light to and from any dw«lling-iious«, 
worhthop. or other building, the jioriods are twenty 
and forty years respectively, in liau of thirty and sixty. 
Ia Scots law the term prescription has a much wider 
■ignifleation than in English, including, also, limita- 
(mhis. The preacription establishing a right of pro- 
perty it forty years, knowii as the long jirescription. 

' These is a twenty years' prescription, applicable to 
hokigrapb wiitings, not attested with the usual solem- 
nities or deeds. An obligation of caution or suretyship 
is limited to eeren years. Bills of exchange and pro- 
misseny ootes lose their privileges after six years. The 
quinquennial preecription aOects all right of action on 
oontraote provable by witnesses; while the three 
years* prescription outs off claims 911 open acoonnt, or 
for services, 2tc., the tliree years counting from the 
last item of the account. 

PaasBiiTanox. p^x-€n-tai'^$kMn, in Eccl. Law, is the 
olhHfog of a clerk, Iw the patron or proprietor of an 
ndrowsou* to the bishop or ordinary. It differs from 
aominatioii in this, that while presenlation signifliwthe 
offering a clerk to the bishop for institiitioo, nomination 
eigiUflM offering a clerk to the patron, in order that he 
nay be preaentod. Formerly, preaenui ion might have 
been done either by word or writing; but ainee the 
fitatnte Franda (29 Car. JI. e. 3), it ia neecsaary Uiat 
ell preaeotetions be in writing ; and a pvetentatim in 
Wfitiag is a kind of letler, not a daod, from the patroa 
to the tdMmp of the diocese in which the benefice is 
eiteated, requesttog him to admit to the church the 
peieoB prasisMhd. Xfo person eaa present hinmelf. 
|md the person pMeented mnst be in prtesto* orders. 
When tnb ordtnery dedarei hit approHl of the pro- 
•e&tee es nfit pcieoo to serve tbp ouiMh to whieh ho 
1431 
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is pre s enf ed, he is said to be. edntittedi. after wHihll- 
.foltows bia iiwIitntioD or eoUalum. 

FumniiWATioB A« CovkT.— ^Whan Sngttih entd iit i ^ 
or itthshitaalB of other eonotciesii entitled to the |mfi* 
lege by rank and hononr, pay a visit to her Mmeatgr 
on one of the stated public oeoasions, Uiey ace asna to 
beprstsnirdoicoNTt. Ata Isefo, thegentleiii«B«ioiMi 
appear ; but at the draudimeweiai both Isdiet and 
gentlemen ere preaentod. At the levdes, no persoBf 
are allowed to remain in the chnme-room afW haring 
passed her Msjrcty, except the minietfre, the grsM 
otneere of the honsehokl, (be foreign miiuatera, amt 
tiie ollloers of the huusenold upon duty. At the dtmw* 
ing-rooms, those who are nlhiwed to renuun ace the 
bidiet of the ministers, of the great ollloers of th# 
household, and of the forvign miniaters. 

I’uBsxavATiotf or Food. (See I'ooo, PnMBBtAr 
Tion or.) 

Fiksidxiit. pygf-i-dent <Lat. prwset, fbom pneihlmk 
I am sot over), is an oflleer sp)H>inted or eleeted (I 41 
preside over aii assembly, a tribunal, nr a repnblia, 


e chief executive oflleer of the United Btotes 1 

this title, and the second executive oOfcer. ^ vlee« 

E resident, is by virtue of his otllce president of the 
ennte, and sucueCds to the oflllae of preoident ontho 
death or disabihty of the regular incumbent daring bkl 
term. The president bolds oinoe for four years, tlmm 
the 4ih of Marcli next after his election. He mnst he 
a native of the United States, at least thirty -five years 
of age, and is chosen by eleotom who ire tberoselvee 
chosen by the people or each state, the numbers m 
electors being equal to ilio nomber of 1 


representativiHi to which the state is entitled. 93to 

E resident is invented with great powers, which are ued 
y the conetitution. lie is ooiuroander-in-cblef of tkw 
anny and navy of the United Htatos, and of the 
militia of ths leveral states when ealled into the actual 
service of the U nion. Every bill which passes Congrsee 
must obtain the president's signature, luilcss oonfinned 
by two-thirds of each house after liia objection. He 
hsH power, by and with consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate, to make treaties, and he noromatos, and with 
their consent appoints, ambiuBadors, and other jpublie 
ministers and consuls, judges of the Supremo Contt* 
and all other oiticers whose appointments are not 
uikerwnte provided for. Ho receives ambassadors anfi 
other public ministers, and takes care that the laweaiw 
faittifully executed, lie may convene both houses ptt 
extraordinary occasions, and in rose of dusgrsemeni 
between them as to the time of adjournment, may 
adjourn them to such time aa he shall think propsm 
lie can be removed from otllce on impeachment for 
and conviction of high treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeaisors. 11 is salary is 
Pttxss, Lidxhtv of tub. preee, is the liberty of • 
ciiisen to print and circulate wlislever ho pieosMi 
and it is not inoonsIsiRnt with this liberty that a man 
should be xusde amenable to justice for the aliusa jof 
it. The prees is a mighty engine for good or acB, 
and of its very nature' reqniree to be kept ander 
some restraint. In this cimnlry, the restrictions aro 
of a very mild nature, the objwt'mamly iieing to aseer* 
tain in every instance by whom the inibllcations am 
issued, so as to make the printer or publisher ainenabtCa 
whenever the case so requires, to the civil remedy of 
injured parties, or to the correction of cniulnal jnsticeh 
The laws for punishing abuses Ure generally direetad 
sgaiii-t attacks upon the government or ha oltteaillw 
upon tbe reputation of individuals, and umu gfMSjt 
morals and religion. By 39 0<ea. III.' 0 . 7tib ovairy 
^person possessing a printing-prese or typas tnfiat 
deliver notice thereof to the clerk of the peaea Of th# 
oouhty or oilier division where the same is inCandad to 
be 11 ^, according to a preeeribed form, under m 
penalty of E2A. And a similar noiiaa is requhrad to 
tie pven by every lettof-fcuoder and prtatkqt-ptaMr 
maker. Every peraon who aball aett typaa for yih&info 
orprintmg'pressea,toallkeetiaBao 0 <miApfalinniaoM . 
to whom tbn aama am aold, to ba prMnoea wbM ' 
required to any iostioa et tlia pence, AifidaMMiiBl 
statute provides that eraiy paiuon wIk> 
pawr or book wkatooevar,^ wiridh shall htitmmktSm 
piibliabed or diapeiisad, and who shall not vriiit umb 
the Irtmt of wm aiwh ptspw (if fjw aemoba prtttoA 
hponcB# tide only), or ttpoB the ibnt> orhnitkafof 






«fW 7 pweror book whioh ■haUooatiot of mont^bis pitifttoiy iooriflloo. Hohutt Ontbotifli nai tba 
one Jeftt; in lagible ohMriotora, hia n«m» «b 4 naunl JMern «luirob«» aninUia tbak Hi# taeiHllce of Abe 
place of abode or bnaineH. tball be liable to a penalty etroee WM to be eontiBued and kept preaeat io the 
not cxcee^inff for every copy to printed* (£m Oharobi throimh appointed repreomtafeivea «iid vioe« 
NnwarAnna.) In every other eonairy of Europe, gerenta of Cbiwt, who. for that purpose, oontinoe and 
the lawa are mnch more stringent tbaa here, and partake in the priestly character of Christ and his 
in teverid of them printed matter ia aabjectetl mediatorial ofiOce betneon Ood and man. The otlier 
to a rigorous censorship before being pubiulied. Chriatien denominidiona deny that there it any other 
Liberty of the press foilows naturally from» and is real priest but Christ, and only regard the olem ah 
intimately oouneoted sriib, liberty of speech,— the one the teachers and servants of the Church, who, betaig 
being in every free government aa neoesaary as the divinely called and properly appointed, posaesa certain 
other. But as liberty of speech does not admit of ecclesiastical rigbts,ana undertake certain duties, whioh 
one riandering bis neighbour, or promoting sedition, they derive partly from divine and partly from homaa 
neither does liberty of the press. Wo may, however, law. In the English churob, the word priest' denotes 
observe that the freer any government ana people are, the second degree of ministers, for admission to whioh 
the leiB aensitive they are to ohargea affecting their the candidate must be twenty-four years of ago oom- 
eharaoter. plete. 

FuviuhOAtro, freM'-ffUnff, fs a term applied to Pbxuakt CoLonaB. (See Cbbomaciob.) 
a detaobment of seamen, who, under the eomnmnd of Pbiuatb, ori'-tuaii (Lat. primue, first), in the Chris- 
a naval ollleer, were formerly empowered, lu time of tian hiernreny, is a title of honour given to certain 
war, to take any seafaring men, and oblige them to bishops of a provinco who preside over the rest, la 
serve on board the king's ships. the English cuuroh ttie archbiRhop of Canterburw is 

PnBTBxrDKB, pre^en^-der, is an epithet applied to styled Primate of all England, the archbishop of York 
the son and grandson of James II., who pretended Primate of England ; while in Ireland, the arolibishop 
to the throne of Eughind. of Armagh is V- mate of all Ireland, the archbishop 

Paxca CvBBCNT, price Jeur'-renl (Fr. prix, prioe), of Dublin Prim: of Trcland. 
is a list or enumeration of the various art lolea of mer- Puixisa, ert'»»*ci‘ (Lat. priinariue)^ is a Imok of 
ebaudise, with their prices, the duties (if any) payable primary or elementary instruction. As at first used, it 
thereon, drawbacks, Ac. Lists of this description are seems to havogenpraliy oonveyod the notion of rriigiona 
published periodically in most of the groat commercial instruction ; and the earliest priraera contained lessona 
cities and towns, generally once a week, or oftoner. taken front the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Com- 
PsiOXLSB, priKli (Sax. prtccian, to prick), 18 a term niandments, or from soiiio other common formniary, 
nsed in Hot. to designate those sharp prumiuenoes with short and easy explanations, for the use of joong 
ariring from the body or epidermis ox any part of a beginners, or for private devotion. — Ueuoe the term 
plant, and thereby distinguished from the thorn, which came to be Romctiines used aa analogous with prayer- 
glows from the wood of a plant. They origtiinte in the book. In 1527 the '‘Prymer of Salisbo^ U«e'* waa 
oeUular system, have no connection with the wood, and published ; in 1535, *'A Qoodly Primer in English; ” ia 
' may be peeled off with the bark. The scientiUe torm ISS'.t, **Manual of Pravors, or the Primer in English;** 
of the prickle is aooleus, (rotn Lat. wue, a needle. and in 15^15. '* Henry VlII.’s Primer.'* 

PtticgtT Asir. (See XASTno:^Ylon.) VaiuoazvnvRJitpri‘mo-jeu'»e4ure(LAt.primoffeni(iu^ 

PnioxtT PuAR. (See Opuniu.) firstborn), in Law, is priority of birth; m virtue of which 

PaiBST, preeit (Fr. pr^tre or presfre, from Lat. the firstborn son in a family is among most nations 
preebjfter. Or. preebuferoet older), is one set apart for entitled to a certain superiority or pret'ereuce among 
the performanee of religious ofliccs and ceremonies, his brethren. Among the ancient Jews, the eldi^st son 
and, in particular, for the nerfonnanco of sacrifices, was consecrated to the liord, had a double portion of 
The corresponding word in Latin is tacerdae, in Ureok the inheritance, and succeeded in the government of the 
hierem. 'rhe necessity of a priesthood, or a elms of family or kingdom. Among tba Bomuns, the **insolent 
persons set apart for the performance of religious rites prerogative of primogeniture,*' aaGibbou terms it, was 
and ooremomes, and to staud, os it wero,iutcrmediate unknown, the sons and daughters being all entitled to 
between the people and Deity, has been believed and share equally in the patrimonial estate. Among tbo 
acknowledged by almost every people, pagan as well states of Europe which, after the decline of the Bomau 
aa Christian. The patriarch of the primitive world was empire, adopted the laws of that country, a similar 
priest os well as king in bis own house ; and when the system prevailed ; and hence in France we find thut 
state was developed from the family, the royal and under the first two races of kings the eldest son shared 
priestly ofilccs still continued, for u time, to bo united equally with his brothers ; and it was not until the 
lathe same person. As states enlarged, and the duties Capets came to the throne, that the prerogative of 
of the kingly oilloe increased, a separate order for the succession to the crown was reserved exclusively to Bie 
priestboon grew up, in some countries elective, in firstborn. The lords promptly imitated the kings, and 
others horetiitary, and, by the reputation of suporior secured their flefif to their eldest sons, and thus foundi^ 
wisdom and secret communion with the gods, inspired in France the droit J’alerwe. The system of primo* 
the nundwith awe, and acquired great honour and geniture as it at present exists doubtless is maUily owing 
Snflnenoe. The Hosaio law established a special priest* to the foudaVsysteiu. It was found nccessaiy, in order 
hood, oonsieting of three orders,— the hign-priests, the to preserve the dignity of the nobility and to rm«r the 
priests, and the Levites ; all oi them taken from one military service, which woa the basis of the system, 
tribe,— that of Levi. The priesthood was made here- certain and cillcient, to have the feuds or feee huli- 
. ditaryinthefaniily of Aaron: and tho firstborn of the visible.— Thus the eldest son came universally to 
oldest branch of that family, if ho bad no legal blamisb, sooceed to the whole of the lands id all military 
was slfn^a high-priest. Amougthe ancient Greohs there tenures. The feudal system was established in England 
was no genenu priesthood, but only the priests of the by William tbe Conquoror, before whose time the 
sevarnl 4«ities,^wbo slaughtered tbo victims, and who descent of land was to all the sons alike ; remains of 
often aeeured a powerful influenoe, aa interpreters' which we find still existing in Kent and a few other 
of tins will of the dei^ whioh they served. Among the parts of the countyy. The right of primogeniture does 
Hindoo! of India, the priestly system is very fully de* not exbt in the case of personal property, uor among 
veloped ; tbo Brahmins, who preside over sacrifices and females, except aa to the inheritaoee of tho crown, in 
divine .services, being poasessed of great power and in- France and Belgium primogeniture has been abolrihed, 
fluenco. In the Cbnatlqa system, Christ IS represeated and in moat Euxiopaan countries except England the 
aaihe one priest, who, for tho redemption of the world, tendency ia to nbouab tho ayatem. According to the 
offered the one saorifioc.— that of hiniaeir. Inthepri- law of England, if n man dies seized of real estate 
xiiitive Church this doetrine wss foUy sdhared to. and of whioh he had the absolute ownership, without haring 
the duty of tbo priest was only to expound the oiriue made any dispoaitioB of it by wfil, the whola daaeandi 
word and exerene a paterusj care over hia people, to tbe heir-at-law, who by prinmgeoitore la the rideat 
without the porfonsMUts pf any pompous ntey or idBleperaou of theae who are In tbe same degi^ of 
recemooiea. At the distinctive faatum oCHomaoism kindi^ to tbe punon dytog* or the lopRMtttatiTe of 
tmm to spring up, the ofaaraeter of the priaathood aoeh eldeatmhkk 
fihangedi and tSuinfimModMtim chiral (Awnnxt irtieln.) 
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(LrtjN^M^ A»st, ip 

to lit eivijr iloivpriBg), io tho Friinrot^ tlio 
t^pM gpo. of ^ppt. ov4. PriNw/ooPp. tobn* 
Jar, 6-doffe; oolttb oahpr-obppod, tofao cyliodrioal pp 
to the iiMortion of tb» BtanieM : •toment 5, Iptoriod 
•nd imluded in tho tuba of the coroUni oapanlM 
nany-Meded, 6-valvad, with 10 teeth. Fire vneoiM 
of tuia fteu. grow nild in Britain P. the 

primroao foi^ in trooda and hedf^ea, ita rich green 
leaves and deboate brimstone-yelloir flowera being 
often Been long b^re nature baa loat her wintry 
aspeet. P. vers, the eowalip, found in paaturea and 
meariowa ; a fragrant and pretty plant, easily distin- 
goiakod i>om the primrose hy the smallness of ita 
Bowera, and by their forming an umbel. P. tlniioTt 
the oTlipp foand in clayey woods and meadows in the 
eastern counties. P, yUrimoia, the lord's evo prim* 
rose, a rare plant, found in the north of Kupluiia and 
south of Scotland, with flowers nsimllr pale ItUc with 
yellow cnntre. P. aroiicc, the Seottisii prinmise, a 
atill rarer plant, with bliiish-piirplo flowers, found on 
tho sandy heaths of tho extreme north oi‘ ^i<>r>t)aiid. 
The beautiful garden-flowers called poljtuifih hut's and 
auriculaM have boon produced by the ‘oiilt:viition of 
epeciM of this genus. The flowers of the covidiu^ arc 
■edntive and dinphoretic. and are aonietitne^ cMii^iloyed 
‘ he manu facture of a soponfle wine, (fite AViaccLA 

pri-mu-M'-ne-et in Hot., the PnmrOHC 
ibm., a n^. ort. df J)ieotjiflfdcitrs, suh-cla.^s CoroUtJhtrte. 
Herbs with simple exstipulalo leaven and regular 
perfect flowers. Calyx 4~6<oleft, persistent , iiiierior, 
or partly auperior ; corolla 4— 5-clert, very rarely ah- 
eent ; stamens equal in number to tho aegnicnts of the 
corolla, and opposite to them ; ovary superior or partly 
inferior, 1-oeIied; placenta free, central; 1* 

•timna capitate. Fruit capsular, with trntis%er.<<ic or 
ralvular dehiscence. Seeds miineroiis, with lleshy 
albumen; embryo placed trans\orsfly to th>; hiliini. 
The PrimulitettSB prinoipally inhabit cold and temperate 
regions in the northern liemisplicre. Thoyuio very 
rare in the tropics, being found only on the Ht\>i-i>hore 
or in mountainous districts. These plants are of little 
econoniio value, but many are cultivated for the 
m^est beauty of their tlowr'rs. {Sec Pktmi i.a.) 

raniCB, pHn* (flrom the Lat. princcjie, fir^t, Irsdcr, 
or foremost f.'-'This designation was not'd r>riginnlly to 
denote the princeps eenaiut of the Uonian st ntc. lii't be 
eourae of time the name became a title of (tignitr, and 
Augustus and hia successors having adopted it/ it was 
employed henceforward to denote the master of tho 
Bomab world. By*and>by the term prince came to be 
applied to lodiTidoals having ]>orsonal pre-eminence, 
■ueb as the princes of Wales ; and it is now, in Eng’ 
land, entirely rwtricied to persons of the blood-royal. 
On the continent, the term is employed in a somew hat 
ublfcrazy manner, posiessine none of the detlniteness 
VFhich ImloDgs to such words ss king, duke, murriiiis, 
Ae., bot rather to denote persons of eminent rank; 
and in Germany this title ranks below that, of duke. 

PaniomA, 0 r>a-s«p^*s<d (Lat., first pnnnples), the 
contracted title of Sir Isaac Newton's ceiebratvd work 
*< Philoaophim Naturalis Prinoipia Mathematiea/’ the 
publication of which formed the most remarkable 
period in tfae atinala of science. It would ajipear that 
Ifewfxm flvat turned his attention to the suiijeet on 
which tbia work treats in 1606. is generally enid that 
Brewton*a obaervationa were firat led in ibis direction 
by Botieing the fall of an apple from a tree, lirm- 
ever that ns^be, we find that a letter from Hooke, 
written in 1479, caused him toreanmehia old thoughts, 
the tohgeot of whioli was the curve in which a falling 
body deaceuda to the earth, taking into account the 
BBonon of the earth. This new attempt was anc* 
eseafnl, bnt Newton did not write nor pahhsh any 
treatise; be placed bis papers to one side, and traced 
oat the founmtion of hia mtem. Halley, at the liefin* 
tef of 1684, IukI dednoi^ from the third taw of Kepler 
that the centripetal force on the planets was aa the 
JovNoe aqoare of the diittnce. Finding himaelf vn>> 
rible to proce^ farther, he made application to Hooke i 
and Wren. TM latter of theae natronoiiiera said that , 
bebadlonggiveaapthe eolnectfromliiabllSty toauc* 
•eedi while Hook# pcofrased to bate nnved toe whole 
pcabinot bat wim coauBiuiieBle Bo^Jag, 
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the anme yew, Halley rialted Newton at Oamb)i4ll& 
who told him that be bed a^ved the prtMemJ b^ wn# 
not able at that moment to lay bit hands opdp the 
papera. On Halley'a departure, he ifpUn Ivpvfced 
out the theorema, and trenamitted them to Mm. On 
receiving thia eornmnnioation, Halley again went, to 
Cambridge to gaiu more inibrmation, and to iddoco 
Newton to coiitinne the inquiry. About tbd middle of 
February in the following year, the Koval Soeisfiy re- 
ceived a communication, which woa aimilor to thetr 
previoualy made to Halley enlarged. It waa entitled 
" Isaacf Newtoni Piwpoaitinncp de Motu,** and WM 
entered upon the regiater of the society. In thia eom* 
mnuication were contained what were afterwardn 
the main thoorenia of the early acetiona of tlte Prlnot* 
pia, direct and invonie, relating to centripetal Ibmet. 
On the fllat of April, 1U8K, Mr. llallfy announced to tho 
Royal Society that Mr, Newton ** had an iueomperablle 
treatise on motion alinoat ready for tho preaa.** The 
lionk was printed in quarto. Mr. 11 alley undertaking the 
husiiiess of looking after it and printing it at bis own- 
oharpo. Thu Royal Society would thoniselvea have pSld» 
but that their funds vrereao exhausted by bringing out 
a work of Franois Wilhigliby. **l>e nistoria'Fisoium,**' 
that their very oirioCrs had to be paid in copiea of tm# 
work on ilshes. iu«itead of money. In the mcanwhUd 
there arose a controversy with Hooke, who asserted 
that he had discovered the law of the inverse aquares^ 
and had commiinieared that and other discoveries to 
Newton. For au account of this controversy with 
that universal claimant llooko. the reader is referred 
to the article on l^rinnipia," in tho EnpUtk Cjfclcpetdim^ 
The third book of the Prinoipia was presented to the 
•ocicty April 6th. 1667. The order of the oottnotl 
the society to lieoiiso the booh was made on Jane 20, 
1066, and tho imprimatur of Fepys was dated^uly 4» 
Too much praise eaimot lie bestowed upon Halley for 
Ike part which he had in this aflair. Having found 
nut the ability of Newton to write such a work, ne pre- 
vailed oti him to do it, took charge of the publioanon, 
prevented him from materially niutilulitig it in disgust, 
paid tho expenses of printing when he could lU aflbrd 
It. and gave a clear and lucid expinimtion of it, in the 

FliiloHOfihical Trniisaotioni.’* U is also v ii«»raUy 
admitted that for a long time h<f waa the only (lersoa 
in Hiiropo who showed that he thoroughly appreciated 
the vnliie of the work, and knew the position that in 
time it roust gain in scientiUe hisbnrv , The principal 
c(mtentB of the IVincipia of Newton are the dMibatioA 
to tho Royal Society; a short pral'ace ; some veHOi' 
in honour of Newton written by Halley; dcflnifioiSI, 
axioms, a first book on unresisted motion; aaocond 
cm resisted motion; uud a third ou the system of the 
universe. Much fui^rest is attached to tho second 
and third editinos of the Pnncipia. with reference to 
the alterations made in them by Newton. 

FiiiNos, pri'’H09, in Bot., a geii. of the net. ord. 
Aquifoliacea, Tho leaves of tjlufterf a native of 
North America, are dried and oscil as a anbstitufe for 
China tea. under the name of Appalwhim tm. The 
bark of P. verficUlatmi, called blork nlder-harle, or 
winfiTT fterry, is employed in North America, Inibe 
form of a decoction, os a tonic and asiriiigeiit. Frlnoe 
is the Greek name of the holly, which tlie prentnt 
genns mnch resemblea. 


PaiirTuro, print’ina, in a general sense, denoten 
'aetice of making jinpressiona of letters. 


the art or practice < 


characters, or other flgurev, with ink, npon paper, 
cloth, or any similar aubstance. Ju a more reafriebn 
aenac, printing is the art by which, with 4aigle 
movntile letters or types, any niece of literoiy Obm- . 
position is converted into a book. In tiio m^iafe oom- 
monly received meaning of the term, printfnd ^ tlte 
same aa tppographv, or the art of pnniing on paper 
with movable metal types. The bistory of tbe oidglp of 
thia important art ia fust in antiquity; it wduU nj^nr, 
however, to be oertain ttiet the Chlneae' nado the ftrgk 
approiimstiontolt. IntbeinMdlacdtbelOtbeeiktPm^; 
the art was praedaed in dikM^end Aieaid to bevo'.fM^ 
the invention of « minister of afate, Fooag«ta<ni. 
method then oaediepraetiMidtbetnadfr- JKhep' 

writing to bemnltipluid la pi^ed demn oa tko i 

of • prepafod bh>ok, oornipoaly of peor-tiae; ob iUbtHi 
it leerw an topieaiion of tlM ebiucaeteie inattiim^^ 
4m » tiMwifia IMeoinaiM fr pr«pared|ftrp^^ 
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hr euttinir Mrw tU lb» blBuk p«rt» on tbo fbo* «! 
tlM wood, thus lotting in nU^f tbo Mam IbraiiBf tte 
dtsTMterii. At whnt timo the Ohmeea etflo of iWMittejn; 
woe introdtioed Into Europe, if it wm intradaoM at nll7| 
i« not koo«hi. Blook-printiiis with tingle pieees of) 
wood ciui be troMd buck et far at the ISth eemnrj. U 
seem* to hare bwB 6rst applied to the fabrioation c^j 
playing-Ncardt and manude of devotion j the Utter for 
the moet part consisting of a single pi^. but in eorae 
cases taking Cbe form of a little book or severel pages. 
These little books closely resembled Chinese books in 
one point; namely, that each l^f was printed from a 
alngfe block of wood. Printing was thus fettered and 
cramped until the great disooTory of the utility and 
praGticalnlity of employing mooabte t}tp9$ gave to the 
art a ductility and power beyond all previoua eoneep* 
tioD. Who the discoverer of thia vast improvemont 
was, is a matter of dispute. The daima whioli have 
been adduced are many ; but the names of four men 
bare figured prineipally in the eonlrorersy: John 
Ontenberg (paternally Cilnsfleisch), of Strasburg; 
JtAu Fust (or Faust), of Mainis ; Peter Sclidfler (in 
Latin ()piUo),of Gernsheim ; and Lawrence Kosier (or 
Jmnssoon), of Haarlem. According to the opinion of 
the most numerous and competent judges, the credit 
bdongi to Qntciiberg of having first emploved inov* 
^le metal typos in the production of books. [Ste 
vVTKtiBIBa, in vol. I. of this work.) Shortly after 
conceiving the idea of his iiiventkin.he went to Mainz, , 
where, with the aid of Peter SehdITer, he first brought ; 
the art into practical use. Shortly afterwards, alniut < 
Gutonberg allied litmsclf with John Fust, a rich 
citizen of Maiaa, who advanced the capital necessary 
to prosecute the buainces of printing. To Schuffer 
biil^gs the merit of inventing matrUes for coding 
types* ea^Uditrfdual letter having been hitherto 
in wood or metal. This cunstiluled one of the mutt 
valuable improvemeuta in the history of printing. 
Aohdfi'cr, who died about 1 ifiS, printed during bia life- 
tiine upwards of fifty works. Gutenberg's Latiu iiitilc, 
wWeh was esUed the forfg4ito lined BihU, because in | 
enrery fhJl oolumn it has 42 Hues, is the oldest work of i 
any considerable sise printed in Mainz, Faustus, having ' 
awsrated from Outenlierg, uudertook, in connection 
amh Peter Sobfiffer, larger typographioal works. He 
was psrticuhtfly engaged in printing the Latin and 
Oermao Bible. TJp to that time the monks had 
gained considerable sums by oopyiiig the Bible ; and 
as ^ey oonld not understand this rapid production 
of oopies* and their astonishing uniformity, they 
asdribed the whole transaction to the devil. About 
1419 Faustus went to Paris with bis Bibles, for 
the purpose of selling them there ; but the priesthood 
raised audi an ontory that ho was obli^ to de- 
camp hurriedly. The old tradition that tbo devil 
carried off Dr. Faustus probabW arose from this cir- 
cumstance. Four years later Faustus maile another 
journey to Farisi and died there of the plague ; after 
which the printing builncw was oorried on at Mains, 
hf When the town of Mains was taken and 

sacked by Adolphus, count of Nassau* a number of 
the worhmiMi eugegra in printing were dispersed and 
d^ed to seek employmeat elsewhere. Passing into 
Wthar eountiici. they carried their knowledge of printing 
with tliem, and flhcm that period the art mado rapid 
pregreM throughout Europe. Before the year 1600 
mere were printiog^ofiloee to upwards of 220 piaees, 
the fsrliest printed books the character of type em- 
ptond was tdd Gdkh or Otrsiaa, Sweynhetm aud 

!mnarts fijmt introdueed the Uman type, at Eoiae ; 
cud Aldus inh^ttoed the Zfo/ve. William Gaston first 
iuiroduesd^ast of printing Hito Soglaud, betweeu 
14n uod 147A He established • printing^ress in 
Weetminster Abbey* end not only was the first who 
•QAeessfol^ establisned the art in thia oountiy ; bat by 
Ids tosiwiisg, appliesAioo* and ingenuity, eflhoted much 
tewntds Its fmproremeot and estenaioH. In 14d4 
Gaston was aapeinled am ba s s ado r at the court of the 


duke m Bnrgasdj* aad duriag hie ra^em in the 
LowCouulrieaheperfoetedhisknowledgeorclieFrench 
laafuga, studtsd Flsodrih imhiM a tastaftr BUra- 
tum*asMliiMdehiiMalf ^ priatiag* 

at great tmbfo and emMNM^ It ia not ImowB when 
ImiaternedtoBuriiaim; tetthafiM of his 
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iM The two amst dtstioffuSshed t. 

Caxtoa Win Wyakia do Werdo aoA Siihatd Fraooai 
aad belbretheiaiddloof the latheemtary priatiaf hod 
attained a fiourishwg condition fai Xosdeoa. wbapa 
the most satiefsotory way of esplaiaiDr tbo art d 
letter-press printing will be to divide the snfaileet Snlo 
several proeessea, treating of themin the order in whieh 


lougli Oaston eind Wynkjn ( 
had, while English printing was ym in its infancy* been 
distinguished os type-founaers. this breech of the typo- 
graphic art fell* sJ^r their death, into a very depressed 
state in England. Until early iu the 18th century the 
types nsed by London printers were east in Holland 
and other eontinental towns. About the year 172(V 
however, William Coslon, who. had origiiudly boea 
employed os an engraver on gun-barrels*\vas engaged 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to 
out a set of punebes, from which a fount of Arabia 
types was cast. Caslon's types were so well executed 
as to put B stop to the imporUlion of Dutch founts; 
end, in a fovr years, English ingenuity w'ss so far stin- 
nlated by the publishers as to render our eountiymea 
not only indepenti* of the contiuentel foondem, bat 
in raiHC them to an < * iiallty with the best foreign eastsss 
of priuting-ty pea. 1 1 is necessary to explain Uiat» with 
one or two exceptions, every letter, jraiut, end mark 
used iu printing a book, new^aper, or other article, ft 
cast on a distinct and separate body or stalk. This 
letter is termed a type. In type-founding, the forma* 
tioD of the panches constitutes the initial step. A 
punch it an exact protot.v{)e of the cost letter, so far ae 
the fooe of it is concerned, except that the letter is 
reversed. After this original has been formed by tha 
means of cutting, punching, and filing, it it hardened* 
and its face being struck into a piece of copper, a 
matrix is formed. This matrix is fitted with the greet- 
cAt nicety into a carefully-adjusted piece of mechanism 
callrd a mould. An alloy* consisting most commoaly 
of three parts of lead to one of antimony, is poured, in 
a molten state, into this mould, and when the metsd 
sets, the type is dexterously end quickly removed. 
Although these operations are suflieiently (implicated, 
an exi>ort workman will cost in an hour five nnadred 
types. When the letters leave the mould, several 
o^mrations have iu be performed upon them in order to 
render them fit fur the printer’s puii>ose. A coUeetiou 
of types, such as is ncoesssry in ordinary mreomsteiaoei 
fmr the printing of a work, is called a ** fonts*** or 
** fount’* (Fr./tfiifr, a casting)* and should oontaht 
lioman and Italie letters, points, figures* spaoM* and 
other pecnlin titles. The several letters of the alfwabaO 
are required in very d liferent proporiioae. In printhm 
English works they are about as follows:— a 8|60(L 
b 1,000, e 3,000, d 4,400, o 12.0(K>. f 2,500, g 1,700* 
h 6, UK), i H.000, j 400. k 600, 1 4.0(X), m 8,000, n 8,000* 
o 8,000, p 1 .700, q 600, r 6.200, s 8,000, 1 9.000, u 8,400* 
V 1,200, w 2,000, x4tK>* y 2.000, s 200* tfgW)* ft 600* 
”* ■- 100, c . - 


fi 200. ffl 150, m 100, 0 iOO, cs 00 (these last i 

called logotypes* or types containing two or msrekttsre 
on one body), ,4,5*10, ,- SiK). ; 600, .2,000. la addi- 
tion to these there are dotted and aeceated Isttera, iu 
quantities from 100 to 250; numerals 0 aal ItoO. 
ranging from 1,000 to 1,300 each; brackets* paren- 
theses, marks of reference, Ac. The types eoniisi of 
the letters of the elphel^ct, of three kindiei— 

Cupitah.^tL BCDBFOHIJELMHO.ftc. 

Bmait cepifuL.— A SCPBTOit.i4KLViro, Ae. 

Leirsr-casc.— a bcdefghijklmnopqrs* Ao« 
The abore*are colled Eoman letters. 

Cyi/tffi.-A 3 ODSFQHirXLMNO, Ae. 

Lower-case.— a bed efg hijhlmnepqretfdue* 
These two last are Italic letters. 

The Bomber of capitals in afonnt range* for tbs sevend 
letters, from 80 to HoO; emaU capitals about tbn amae. 
Speoce are pieees of SMtal formsd like the bodtos o( 
letten* and are need for s eparuting tbn worde. They 
OM eaet of different thioknewea; nnir spaeaa ase es- 
tremely tbin,— abomt 8,000 of them are reqaSred; ol 
thinspneie*8jQ0a; of«dddln^)aoes* 12,000; andoftbiek 
f paesi^ l8»0IXk five the aambem sequinsd wittf a foasfe 
ecthifhne eilMiA astspisaiegiMil fa 
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tUcAnimtothe Motji. «fC«W«kA.QOO«Vttinp9Uf4} 
an «ii-fn«di«t hM ft body AiiMrtir iitnm tad 9^ 
tlM linak outlie My^th* iSfear «• ot vhiflbltSW 
am Nottired. There «re, eleo. l«rfer qoedrftte. ueM 
for ttuftf op bleak Uom aod the epeoee at the ends 
of peroitrapM, or in pteoee of poetry. Types ftre of 
vftnoos sisee. Begiimiof with the leirKeyt, the sob- 
joined epeeimens show the various sisee commoalj used 
ftt bookwork by British printers 

JEttgluA. 

Our Father, which art in h 

JHea, 

Our Father, which art in hea 

Small JPtoa. 

Onr Father, which art io heaven, H 

lutvg PriMSr. 

Oor Father, which art in heaven, Hall 

Boutgeoii, 

Our Father, which art in heaven. Hallowed 

Brevier. 

Oor Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed b 

I JfanieN. 

Our Father, which art in hoavon, Hallowed bo t 

IFonpareil. 

Oor Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Na 
Bearl. 

Oor VlitlMHr. which art Io haavim, Uallawcd bs th j Nams. Thr 

The sixe of (lie type used for this work is Nenpareil. 

CbflipAriiiy.~Wb«n a work is to be printed, nod the 
sise of the pane snd type decided npun, the author's 
menuaeript, called in » printinff-olUce **copy,**i8BjTeti 
to the eouipoBitor. Tho types lie before liiin in e re- 
eepleele termed o ** ease." Cases are always in pairs ; 
the one celled (lie upper case is divided into ninety- 
eight boxes, of equal sise, in which are contained the 
espitsls, small capitals, ilgures, accented letters, &c. 

lower oeee is divided into illly -three compartments, 
of unequal aise, in which are deposited the smell let- 
tore, spaces, &c., the types most in nse having the 
lergsft recesses assigned to them. The compositor 
bride in hie band s little brass or iron frame, called a 
^^composing'Stick,'* whicli, liaving one side movable, 
ift ei^alile of being adjusted to the required width of 
the page or column, with the copy placed before him, 
tiie workman begins to gather bis t^pes, letter by letter, 
natal he has formed a word ; thia word he separates 
firem the next by a space ; and so be goes on until be 
hift eomposed a line. Arrived at the end of his line, 
he prooeeds to *' justify" it, that is, he increases or 
Isseeae the ipoM between the words until the line ie 
tolersblly tight in bis composing-stick ; in doing this 
he has to equalise the apsciug as much as possible, 
nnifomii^ of epaeiug forming a distinctive chsrso- 
teristjoofa'good compositor. When he has filled his 
oomposing-etiok, in other words, has set up as many 
lines as his stick will bold, he dexterously takee np the 
Unee at if they were a piece of eolid metal, and places 
thmnapon a (edged board, termed a'* galley/* When 
in this manner he has composed a whole ptge, be 
eoenns the types by tying a cord round them. A suf- 
fioieat number of pages having been composed to form 
a shse^ an imprearion from them, called a ** first 
proof/' is taken, and submitted to the inapeetfon of a 
comm, esUed a ** retder,” whose duty it is to detect 
nad point out, by nuorgiool rofereoeta, ^theorrors 
thaik the eompoiUore ra^ bore made, wbau these 
Moeetaiy alteretiom bare been mnAt, ft MOOiid im- 
preeeian, eelled a **revite,** is token. After uader- 
griiw the indpeetioft of the reader, this revise is for* 
wmol to the sBihor, wboes eoreectjons bring nHspdsd 
tih thft'pateo are dsftmedfit for the press. 
CtosjpwM^JVeriiiict.--]^ Kieiiiipits hm. betto 
I43S 
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node dnring the lest twenty jears toenpe., ,^, ^ 
labour in toe composition of types: httherto 
N^tempfo have been unsucoesslnl. It would hi to^ 
ceasary bore tp deseribe the variens cenirivnuesit Ijlft 
object of which waato sot as substitutes ^ «lieft|(toVf 
of the oompoeitor. The bcist oomporiug-todchbe «reu 
shown in the French Bxhibition. It%es stotod tost 
a Copenhagen newspaper hadi for some time besai 
printed by its means { and it was said that it eoiM' 
"set up*^ and "distribute" 50,00D types daily t im 
gives a rate of about 0,000 au hour, whioh £s Ifobio 
that of ilia ordinary compositor's rate. 

JXefrituiing is a p&rt of Iho eomposttov^a md fof 
which he receives no pay. Before he esn proceed -Wlto 
the setliog-up of the types, it is necessary tbid thf 
workman alioiild havo all the rsceptaoles of his OftaM 
filled with types. This the workman effects as Iw* 
lows.— Having waslied free from dirt s quantity of 
type which has been already printed from, be tolsft im 
a certain number of the hues of types ; these he rstm 
upon the middle finger of his left hand; kceptof ^ 
faces of the letters towards him, he lakes nu One nr 
two words between the fore-finger and thumb of Ul 
right hand, and drops the letters each into its biqpar 
receptacle or " box.'' A good compositor will In foift 
way " distribute," or return to their proper plioniL 
5U,U00 letters a day. 

It should be stated that the pages, when pripftfisd 
for printing, are secured, or “ locked up," ee the Mtoift 
is, in a rectangular frame of iron, osiled a "chase/* 
The pages thus wedged up ooustiiute what is called A 
"form." Bach eido of a sheet bae its own forau 
which may be carried about with at much ease ne tftt 
were composed of solid plates instead of beii^ mode up 




of forty, fifty, or even a hundred thou 
and movable pieces. Zn this state the form is"reftdf 
for— 

Priari'i^.— Originally, nil impressionsfrom types were 
taken by means of the hand-press, the inventor nf 
which is uukuowD. The earliest form of it bore avery 
dose likeness to the common screw-press, as the eheew 
or napkin-press, with the addition of a contrivance for 
rnoiMug in the forms when inked under the pressnrsb 
■nd out Mgain when tbo impression had been tofonu 
This rude piece of mechanism was improved upon by 
Wtllmiu JansKen Blaew, an assistant to the Uluslrious 
Mtronomar Tycho UralnS. At the commencement of 
the present century, the best form of prtnting-prftsi 
was that invented by Lord fitauhopo, and eidled aftev 
his name. This press is still used in the BriUsh ] priiqu , 
ing-ofilces; but the better and more generally empkywd 
arc the Columbian and the Albion press. The grftftt 
labour required for the working of Uie bund-preas, ^ 
slowness of the pvcueos,— two workmen being unri^ 
to produce more than 260 intipreesioriH in an honr^ 
acted as a spur to the inventive faculty for the prod^ 
tion of some other aud more expeditious and cosy mftftM 
of taking improssiuns from types. It was owlug to 
these causes that attempts were node to supersedft 
the old nod slow band-press by the application of 
meehioery. 

JPHjt/ipg^JfacJUnee.-^Ooe of the grand poiuts of fiifi* 
ferenoe between the old hand-presses and the riefon 
pnnting-mscbines is that, in the first case, the jiMtoft* 
aiun is obtained by means of a fiat surface, criMMl A 
"platen," whilst in the latter theiinpressiQuisobtotoril 
bypassing the sheet of white paper uoifor a oylindhc, ' 
Indeed, without a cylinder wa sbookl never have afistl * 
printing-mschiuo. The merit of introducing tiutviito* 
able feainre is due to Mr. Biebrison, who, ae eqctyju 
1700, took out a patent for a printiug-moehtoe. He 
used types of a wsdgo shape : these be plftced 


present time in tbe bmt form of j 
WM also doe to Mr. Nicholsoa. Tb- 
inkiog the surfoee of the types by i 
Ten years later, a printer ngmed ‘ 

Saxony, turned his attention to the 

fast pnctiog-machine. Meeting vritb mr ; 
aent in bie native lend,, the ingemona 
Bnriead In Ififikftndteu yeftvesobfto^eimy.tbftiJb^ 
tim 28to Xovenikr. ISId, the rei£tri tbe 
paper was informeo thef he held to hts hftii4bl^^r 
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Ifiiited hj maeblnny moffld i\i9 power of iteetHc 
ikUhongb it ii eoBunonly MieTed tuM this wss the 
flfst tpecdmen of » psper printed In steMn*mSichinew/ 
snob » not n»)^ the XMt : for in 1811 • sheet of tbs 
^sfieol X^ttier for 1610 wns prinked In this wsn. 
There are two ^nds of printing-machine,— <the single 
and the donble. In the sinipe moohine, only one 
side of the paper is printed j in the doable one, both 
rides reoeive an impreasioh before learing the ma- 
chine. Bingle machines are mostly usea for news- 
papers, and in other oases whore it is not essential that 
the two rides of print should '^j'eglster,*'— that is, be 
exactly at the baex of each other. Boobs are ahraya 


printed bjf the donble-^lindor machine, on account of 
the neoesaity of obtaining perfect register. As a rule, 
single maohines are the foster; double maohinos the 
better adapted for fine work. At the present time, so 
great bae been the march of improvement with regard 
to printing-machines, that beautiful specimens of typo- 
mphy are daily produced by their inoaus. rerltaps 
the nest speoimens of these maohines are the double- 
cylinder perfecting machine and Napier's patent platen 
maobiocu Until the introduction from America of 
Hoe's type-revolving fast printing-machine in 1H50, the 
best example of a fast pnnting-mnoUine was that of 
▲pplegatli. It was in use in the uilloes of tlio yVmcjt, 
meluMtraied LondoH NnB$t and other newspapers 
haring a large oiroalation. The Times maciiine could 
tiirow off from 10,000 to 13,000 copies per hour, printed 
<m one ride. In the case of Appiegath's machine, the 
typos were firmly ecoured ou a oylindor of large dia- 
meter, atanding vertically ; iu the other machines, the 
typos are placed upon a ucd, which travels to and Iro 
oaneath Borieontal impresBion-cylindcn. In Uoo's 
machines the types are placed upon a horisontnl cylin- 
der of about six and a half feet in dinnietor. When pot 
is motion, tliis cylinder, with the ivpes thereon, is in 
aueoessiou carried to the correspond mg horizoutal tm- 
pmsslou-cyliuders, where the sheots take tlio imago of] 
the letters which, by a number oi incenuma moveinente, 
hare been previously smeared with ink. A large ma- 
chine upon this principle was placeil in tlio Ttmss office 
in 1669. It has ten impression-cylinders, and throws off ' 
at the rate of 18,000 impressions ]ier hour. The Dailjf ' 
Ttl^grapkf Zlavd*9 Hewpaper^ and some others of the 
dafiy and weekly press, are printed by Uoo's machines, 
possessing even greater powers of production. {See 
BmaOTYFiaa, CorpaarLATB Pbintiko, Lituo- 
oaarnr, Natusb-Pbuttiho, Akxststic Fsiatiara.) 

Hansard’s T^ponraphia; Dr. Dibden's Tppo* 
graphical jinfigitUiee ; Cgclopmdia, 

PBUTTINO-Iax. {See Jir¥.) 

Fbior, pri*<Qir (Fr. prieurl, is the head of a convent 
of monks, bat inferior in dignity to an abbot. His 
convent ia called a priory. 'Whore ho is under an abbot, 
ha is osUed a claustral prior. 

PniBii, prism (Gr.pmmu, a prism), in Goom., is a 
•olid body whoso two ends are any piano figures 
whloh are simUar, equal, and parallel. The base of 
ovary prism, tharefora, is equal and similar to any 
Bootion parsilsl to the base ; and the prism m^ be 
considaiw as generated by the pamllol motion of this 
plane figure. Names are given to particular prisma 
aooordwg to the figure of their bases ; as a iriaagtUar 
pcism, apguare prism, an octagonal prism; and so on. 
A qyluidw, even, m^ be considered os a rowsd prism, 
orona^thasaoinflntlanttmber of rides. Frismsare 
idio saw to ba vmfor or irrtcufor, according as their 
nasas form regular or irregular polygons. The line 
supposed to be drawn {torn the centre of one end of a 
prism to the centre of the other is called the oxu qf Me 
prism. When the rides and axis of a prism are per- 
pendieular to its entda, H is called a r^hfprism ; when 
the ridea and axte ara obliqaa to tha endls, it is called 
■n cbHquc prism. In Optics, a prism it an instroment 
naodfi^howinf the prophrtias of solar light, and con- 
trIangaUr prism of gl^ which separates 
whjgp light into it« eomponhnt coloured rays while 
griingihionghit* (Ate Fuiiuaxo Gomubo, Btbo- 

FniSKino Cploces nva the colouia manilstted 
’ Jmen a nw of white %ht is deaonmed by pe^ng 
^h^ha^prism. ThinaTa,--rioK infiigo^^ 
«»»«•• »»d rcd» {$»§ 8pgctm 


pBiBcfoi^ Apo FfiMir Dtaomon, <Fr.» 

.^irom pris) taken), nre terms of ever-ondening import 
Tend now ooenpy neerfr every depertmeat cu pnnidio 
ment in thiseountry nod ttsonghoat Bnrope. The re- 
formatory is a speoies of prison, and tranaportetion ia 
now almost noknown. imprisonmant being adopted in 
its steed. The true ohieot of ponishment is the preven- 
tion of enme ; Ubd there exists e great latitude of 
ohoice in tha means by whioh this object is to bo 
attained. In ancient^ and even in more recent times, 
and among the most oivilised of nations, the punish- 
ments enforced were eheraeterized by undue severity^ 
and carried ont with littlo regard to the feelings 
or reformation of the criminal himself. There was no 
regular system of punishment established as we now 
have it; civil liberty wns held cheap, and even life itself 
was not set high value upon. The prison, as we now 
know it, is entirely an institution of modern Europe, 
like the church, the school, and the poor-house. Long 
after the period of the middle ages, the cruelties enacted 
against unfortunate prisoners were of the most revolt- 
ing character. To tee philanthropic labours of John 
Howard the world ia indebted for inaugurating a bet- 
ter state of things Nor did he confine his exertions 
to his own conntr hot extended bis labours through- 
out the length a.i j breadth of Enrope. One of the 
first fruits of Howard's labours was the passing of an 
act, lu 1773, for improving the sanitary condition of 
gaols. Another act, of tbo same year, abolished the 
payiuont of pri.son foes. The prisons were found to ba 
badly ventilated and very filthy, and to be very fre- 
quently the seat of that terrible disease < the gaol- 
lever; the gaul-koepcra often, for money, permitted 
tha grossest Crimea to be committed within the prison 
walls ; and the most hasdened criminals and those com- 
paratively innocent, and even persons falsely accused^ 
wore placed together, without employment, in a com- 
mon room. Attempts were mode to remedy these evils 
by building better-arranged gaols, which, by isolation 
of the prisoners, ventilation, and thorough purification, 
should preveot such disastroua results; nut the im- 
provement was of slow growth. Early in the present 
century, Mrs. Elisabeth Fry commenced her mission 
to the female pnsoners in Newgate ; and in 1618, Hr. 
(afterwarils Sir T. F.) Duxton published his “Inquiry 
whether Crime and Misery are produced or prevented 
by tbo present system of Discipline." From this work 
it appears that, notwithstanding the exposures of How- 
ard and Mrs. Fry, many of the abuses complained of 
still continued, and some of them had even increased* 
The Millbank Fonitontiary, which has now accommo- 
dation for 1,300 prisoners, was begun in 1819; and in 
1822 a committee was appointed to revise the whole of 
the law relating to gaols in England and Wales ; and 
the act 4 Geo. 1 V. 0 . 6A which is still the leading sta- 
tute for English local prisons, was passed. It providea 
that there shall be maintained one common gaol at the 
expense of every eoonty of England and Wiues, and at 
least one bouse of correction at the expense of every 
county, and of every riding or division of a eoim<^ 
having a distinct commission of the peace; and one 
gaol and one bouse of correction in the sevem cities, 
towns, and places specified in the said act. Every prison 
must have a resident keeper, and a resident matron to 
superintend the female prisoners ; the keeper, aa/ar as 
practicable, to visit every ward and sea every prisoner, 
and iuspect every cell, at least once in every twenty- 
four hours. Frovision is made for the eeligioua instrne- 
tion, and instruction in reading and writing, of priaon- 
era of both sexes. The mele ana female priaonera am 
oQufioed lu separate parts of the prison, and not allowed 
to secorhold any interconrae with each other; and'tlie 
prisoners of each aex are further divided into distinct 
classes, whioh ere not allowed to intermix with each 
ot her. Frovirion ia made for each prismier having 
as much air and exercise aa may be deemed proper fw 
the preBervatioB of health. Due pvoTiaion is also made 
in every prison far the enforcement of herd labour for 
those aenteneed thertto, and for the emplafiBont at 
the other prisooen. Aeomeonis Mpointedtoeachof 
the prisons, whose duty it ia to-viait the same at least 
twice in every vie^,.SBd oftener if necessary, and 


to see pveiy prieesMr tbemin. In 1886, 6 A,6 Wm. 
IT, o. fifii «mi pestod, firing the seerqtary of state 
poriiTte iqvite.nhd dw the rnlea of ril priaeoe, wd 
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inovidinf; for tiu» vppdMuumt iff intpootoi* to !&• 
apwt and report - p^odleilly upon an plpoee is 
eraioh persobe oan be leitaUj confined. The rerkhuret 
prison, for jntenile offondert, was erected in 1838. In 
1843, after mnoh deliberation and Snaoixy, the plan of 
the jmson of PentonriUe was determined upon, as oal> 
Ottlated to meet all the requisites of prison discipline 
which the science of the age bad devised. Govern- 
ment prisons have since been erected at Portland, 
Portsmouth, Dartmontli, Chatham, and Brixton. The 
hulks of men-of-war laid up in ordinary were, for a 
time, used as prisons, but have now been abandoned 
«e every way objectionable. Scotland, onoo much worse 
than England in the abases of her prisons and the 
laxity of tlicir discipline, has, since 1839, been tho- 
roughly reformed. In Ireland, great improvement 
has been oO’ceted since 1828, in oouseguonoo of the 
passing of the act 7' Oeo. IV. o. 74. The questions 
which have been more particnlarly agitated of late 
years, in regard to prison dheipline, are chiefly res- 
pecting solitude, silence, and laboar. The Friends in 
Philadelphia, in thoir endeavour to abolish some of the 
more ornel and iiijudictoas modee of puniahment then 
practised, and to do away with capital punishtuent. bad 
recourse to the system o'f solitary confinement, witliont 
oocupation or intercourse with any person. The idea 
was gladly seized upon by the other states, and prisons 
on this system were erected in various parts ; the moat 
celebratt*d of which was that of Auburn, in the statH of 
E'ew York. The aolitary system was here carried nut 
with the most disastrous results, resulting in ill-health 
•nd insanity, and driving several to commit suicide. 
This having foiled, the second great experiment in pri- 
son discipline was resorted to,— the ailent aystem. The 
principal establishment where this system was carried 
out to its full extent wae the penitentiary of Sing 
Sing, in the state of Bew York. The prisoners were 
atill oonflned In separate colls at night, but during the 
day they worked together in large rooms, without, 
however, being allowed to exchange a single word or 
even n glance with any of their companions. Any in- 
fringement of these rules wae followed by the immediate 
infliction of corporal chastisement, and the humblest 
oflSoer in charge of the criminals was vested with the 
power of inflhjting it 2 and against their acts no appeal 
snw allowed to any of the prisoners. It was, however, 
found impossible to prevent oommunications from 
pamng among the urisoners, even by the utmost 
strictness and watchfniness ; and hence the aystem has 
generally been given up. The value of labour as an 
element of prison discipline is so great that it is 
matter of wonder that it was not adopted long mo. 
In soma countries, the laboar is what is termed pro- 
dnotive, but in this country it is generally urmrouno- 
tiee. The ** hard labour ** of our prison discipline was 
Ibnuerly the treadmill,— a great cylindrical wheel 
toned on its axis by the tread of a number of prisoners. 
Ifow the crank ie generallr adopted,- a small flaked 
wheel, a little like the paddle-wheel of a steam -vessel, 
xevolvtDg within a box, wbicli is partly filled with 
gravel, and turned by the prisoner with a handle out- 
aide. The advantage of this over the old treadmill is 
that it can be regulated to the atrongth of the indi- 
vidual, and it has a register for recording the number 
ef revolutions. The aystem now generally adopted in 
this eountry. is a combination of tha labour, and amodi- 
floation of the aolitary system, known as the seiiorate 
gyatemu which provides a cell or room for each prisoner, 
where he is visited from time to time by the teacher, 
clergyman, diaoipiine oflicers, Ac., the object chiefly 
being to seenre the criminals from contaminating each 
other. One of the most hopeful signs of modem 
crhninal legislation is the increased attempts mode for 
the reformation of the criminal. (AseEivonitAioxisa, 
Fnraii Bsivnuna, TnantroBTanoir.) 

Parnmn, pri-^foer'^iaavasael of war,ownedand 
equipped by private individneto, to seise or plunder the 
•1^ of cn enemy. Suoh veosol, however, most be 
heansed by government to that effect, or she ia e 
pimte. Prirqleers Brain naval warfare mneh the oame 


WTeioiiiesr imroa ere in the land serriee. In both 
9um, the oommlmtoii p ro cee d ing from the love^gn 
mnie tbece whw bsiv them the fostninenta nod ser>i 
fMrinefthettato. <dhe Law M KAnom.) 
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advisers, unlimited in mmibcfr, end np|Kiliited thn 
.will of thB sovereign, on whoee nomiaauon idohO^nfler 
taking the prescribed oath, the nppointmdilt 
pitted. The sole qualification requi^ thet th# 
party to be appointed sbonld be a natand*bem rab^ 
^eot of Great Britain. The diesolotfon of the yktff 
council, or the dismissal of any iii^vidual: memnev ^ 
it, depends upon the will of the sovereign. Ita netuxel * 
duration is for the life of the sovereign, and U 
tinned for six months longer, unless dissolved by the 
sutioesBor. The privy council seems to have oien 
intended at one tiranvas a sort of check upon VQflil 
anthority, and at first it consisted of about twc3ve 
membera. The number is now unlimited, and It COOt- 
prises most of the principal oflIcerB of state | but tk* 
usage is for no member to attend tlio delibemoni^ 
the council that has not been specially aumuMmed fov 
that purpose. The daties of a privy councillor erey tO 
the best of bis ability, truly and impartially to s4vlso ^ 
the sovereign, and for his honour and the pnfitte 
good ; to keep tho sovereign’s counsel secret s to nvoM 
corruption; to keep and strengthen the excooUcil ot 
what shall bo there resolved; to withstand ^IpcriOna 
that wnnld attempt tho contrary; to oboerve, keipi 
and do-all that a true and good counoillor ought lo 
do to his sorcnMgn. Under various acts of parliaments 
parliiunent has delegated to the queen in eouncll the 
jiowor of making certain orders and regulations, wbidh 
nave the force of laws. In colonial matters, the BUtho* 
nty of the queen in council is very extensive ; Bnil 
nearly every important act done bv the sovereign hi 
person ia done in council. A considerable proportion 
of the ordinary bnsiness of tbe council is transeoM 
by committees of council, to which petitions and other 
matters are referred by the queen in oonnott. Tte 
members of the privy cuuuoil aro entitled to the prsAs 
of ** Right Honourable,’* and rank next after the 
knights of the Garter, and above the judges and 
baronets. 

PstzBfprire (Fr. wrtsar, from ;)rfo, price), if npplied 
to anything captured in virttib of the rights of war, bnt 
more espooialfy to captures made at sea. Tbe nght 
of belligerents to capture tbe property of their enenufi 
upon the sea is admitted, os well m their right to ptSk 
vent any frauds or violations of the la# of m^ns on 
the part of neutrals. The rights, however, are Hmltedi 
and ntust bn so exercised as not to intrendk upon 
the independence or rights of oth«»r nations. It It 
evident that many nice questions must in such mitti 
necessarily arise between dilTeront states ; and baiM 
arises the necessity of having some tribonale to whoin 
they may bo referred. Accordingly, it is settlsd as a 
part of the law of na'^ons, that every belligerent has n 
right to establish prize courts to cxamino into all 
maritime oapturos, and judicially to decide upon their 
validity. The prize courts of tbe captors hate 
elusive jurisdiction over ail matters touching captiim 
made under the authority of thoir sovereign} and tht 
eonrts of other nations liave no jurisdiction or anthorite 
to inquire into, or to adjudicate upon them. Thsii^ 
leuteiice, when pronounced, is deemed the aot of tbs 
sovereign, and be becomes responsible to all lioi!al|n 
nations for its correctneM. (Boo Law ov Vjknomf^ 

FKXzn-tfOirxT, prfoe-mua'-s, is the name givenvift 
the proceeds of jiroperty captured from an SBMgnrv 
By 2 A 3 Wm. IV. c. 63, aU former soti riUalin|| 
to army prize-money have b^n repealed apd thO. H nw 
consolidated and amended. This statute enada^hilh/ 
all captures hereafter mads by the sni^ ibaB •kd' 
divided according to such general miss of djsMttlte 
as the sovereign shall direct. De s erter s are nob to W 
entitled to prize-money, and abores ftot dlafafoi 
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The prise-ifofirt of the Admiraltr Is the prapllr sf 
for deeiding on matters espfcttked hf itafnu foi^ 
PnoBAMXjnr. ( 8 u Tssoir o» Fao»ijnK9fsr.hV 

PaosAT^ prO'-hofr (Let. from ‘ 

prove), in X«w, is tbe proof beibrs eezmetsKt u 
^sa jnstnuhantporporaikg to Us teuTSst 

of pa rtem 47ksg fatfitstfa. 
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Probate, Court of 


romelve of tbo ooelasiaatiool courtt, bat h«To been 
MOdntly vetted in » netrly-cBteblbhed oooft (20 It tl 
Vfot. e. 77), called the Count of Probate. 

pHOBATb^ CouBT or, u a tribnuol reoeutly e«ta- 
Itlinhed 20 ft 21 Viet. o. 77, amended by 21 ft 22 
Vict. 0 . 10, c:tercMing fnoctione which formerly be- 
longed to the eccleei^ticid oourtsi. It being found, 
that in mnttem of vrille and intestedee, the ecebelaa- 
tienl courtB did not net bo effcotivelv, ex|K>diti(mely, 
and ohenply, m the interesta of juBticn required, this 
aev court was institated with, in nenerel, and except 
01 otherwise provided by the eef, the aume lu^wera end 
duties in tbotte mutters as hud aitteced«Mitfy belonged 
to the principal court for wills and ndminiatrutions. 
Its duties ore thus oonflnod to Judging of the au* 
thontloity of wills, and deeiding upon tbo proper 
persons to whom letters of adminiui ration are to be 
grouted where ihert* 'le no will. The court is presided 
over by a single judge, doscriiied as the Judge of the 
Court of Proiieto,” who sits at Westminster, and from 
whose deeisions there lies an appeal to the Uouae of 
Lords. In oonneolion with this court, snd under its 
ooirtrot, there are district registries eatahliHlied through* 
out the country, over each of which a district registrar 
presides ; and wills may be proved, and administrations 
granted, at iho registry of the particular district where 
the testator or intestate hud a plae.o of iih<idc at the 
time of his death, without resorting to the prineipal 
court, whero the business is in eomwou /erm, mvotviiig 
BO eonteiition as to iho right of prool or grant. 

pHOKLUXt, prob^-lt>m (Qr. prabUma, from proballo^ 
X put forward), is strictly and literally aotrietbing put 
Ibrward or propcAcd. In Gcoin., it denotes some- 
thing which requires to he done, in opposition to a 
^Mrem, which m something to be proved. In XiOg., 
H it a proposition that appears neither absolutely true 
BOr sbMlutely ialae, and consequently may be usserted 
otther affirmatively or negnuiely; and hence it has 
oome ill general to be applied to any quosnun involving 
doubt or uncertainty, aa(jl requiring Imllicr ovidenuo 
iar its snlutioa, 

PlOBOScis, pro-hot^Hn (Gr. pro, before; botka, I 
fbed), the term applied in Nat. Hist, to the snout or 
triiUK of an elepnaiit and other analogous animals, 
and narticularly of insects. An elephant’s probo«.cia 
k a nexible muscular pipe or canal, of about eight feet 
in length, and, correctly speaking, is an exleiiaion of 
the nose. It is with lois instruniuut thot he takes his 
Hood, and carries it to his mouth. The proboscis ol 
SAlasect is either used for sucking liluod from animals 
or Jaioea fkom plants. In aonchologv, the term pro- 
botoia is applied to the tongue of certain gastropods, 
•ueh aa slielbanails, when it is so long ns to be capable 
of being protrudeil for some distance ft-oiu the mouth. 
In Bueli eases the proboscis it used fur tioring the 
•^(s of other testacew and of destroying by suction 
the soft parte of tbc animal. 

pROCiee, wro'-seM (Lilt. proressKs, from procedo, 
I go ibvth), in Tiww, in its original and most oompre- 
hen^e sense, denotes the whole of the proceedings in 
My ietioh, civil or orimiUHl, real or personal, fVom the 
beghtning to ttie end. In its more ordinary and limited 
•ease, it it applied to the writs which issue out of any 
eeurt fur the purpose of compelling the parties to a suit, 
or dthers, to do some net connected with the progress 
of the iuii. In eivlt suits, the process was, till receuily, 
divided into three classes ; the original process, now 
kMwn ns writ of summons; the mesne, or inter- 
viediate process, which iKSuee between the first writ and 
iluel Judgmetil; end the ilnal process, a term epplted 
to express ^rita of execution. 

Pn^a ViaSAU, pn/.Mfi ese'-MI.-— In French jurls- 
prudenoc, this term signittci a memorandum or inatru- 
awttt drawn up and attested by offioen of justice, 
•oabuniog a detailed statement of the droumstances 
whMi h%vc taken place upon the ereoution of a com- 
mbipii upon on ftrrest. upon a prerognilioii or pre- 
examination of a party accused, or m the 
eoniie of other legal Uivestigationf, and set forth m the 
Mdet hs wMsh th^ have oceurred. The term is now 
fVeqiMntly appHea to a oeutemporeaeoae detaikd 
aiwite or note of any formal proceeding, thoagh not 
oecurriim in the course of «ny legal inattiry ) iuch os a 
Mkcf the dkeoHloea whkh m tAkg vlMf 
ilk BffotkttoB or g CNaty^ 


FroMbtti-m 


pBocninr Amr, (Lot. pawimu 

o»kas>. In Law, is the nearest friend or next of hlB 
to a child in hb nonege, who in that respect k allowed 
to act for him, end be his gnardtan, ftc. 

pBocLAxaviov, |>felr4d-Ma»^-s*iwt (Let. preefMigfto, 
from vroclmae, 1 proclaim or give forth), katoctlce 
pnblicly given of anything of which the eovereign 
thinks proper to edvettise bis subjects. By the law ot 
England, the issuing of proclamations is an exeloeive 
prerogative of the crown, and they are binding npen 
the subject, where they do not either contradict eODSt- 
ing laws or tend to establish new ones, bat only to M* 
force those already in exirtonoe. Koyal proclametuHiB 
are of several kinds. Some are merely authoritative 
promulgations of matters of state, or of acts of the 
executive government, which it is necessary to moke 
publicly known ; others dcrlare the inteution of the 
crown to exercise some prerogative, or to enforoe the 
aircutirm of some law. 

Pboctos, prol^‘tor (Lat. proi-Knifor, from pro, fOF, 
and enra, care), in Law, in u general sonss, denotes <me 
wlio is commissioned to inaniige the aRairsof another; 
but it is strictly applied to those who, in the Eceleskto 
tical and Admira'* v oeurts, conduct the businessoftfaeir 
clients, as atfeori s and solintors in the other courts. 
Recent acta ot ][*(>i4iament have taken away the ex- 
clusive rights oi this body and opened up to barristcrB^ 
attorneys, and solicitors the practice of the Eccktiaa- 
tical and Admiralty courts. (For proctors in theuuivuv 
sitiQB, tee OxTOKO and CauDRibox.) 

Fbocubatqb Fiscal, prok ’> H . r < tV - tor , it the piMe 
prosecutor id the inferior or ahenfT courts in Scotland, 
under the instructions ol the lord- advocate, who k the 
principal public proscontor. 

Fbofit. (iSfee Political Kcowout.) 

Pbounosts, proy-no'-STS (Gr. pro, before ; gignoe1c», 1 
know), m Med., is the opitiiou formed reacting thO 
future course of a disesse from particular symptoms ; 
as how long it is likely to continue ; whether it is likely 
to terminate in recovery or iu ileath, fto. In oMsensO, 
it 18 not essential to the treatment of the dkeaee, 
because it relates only to the iuture ; but its value k 
often great as it alTcets the civil and domesHo rektiottB 
of Iho patient himself. It demands great skill ondex- 
perienoe, and even the most skilful, however anxious to 
allay the fears and anxieties of the patient and Us 
friends, require to speak on such subjects wHb cautiOBi 
for no human sagacity can anticipate tbe namberkes 
influences for good or evil that may come Into 
during the course of a disease. The priaeipal soofeaii 
from which I he elements of prognosis may ne d e t iv o d 
are; (1) the divease itself; (2) the pecoltarilies of Ite 
patient; and (;<) the external ioflaeiioeB modifying both 
of the foregoing. 

Pjioobamhx, nro'-yrdia (Qr. pfoceeBUna, a piMl 
proclamation), the syllahus or outline of any sntw- 
tainment, public address, or ceremony. Althongb OdW 
uaetl, however, in this general sense, it was fomMirty 
only a university term, applied to an outline of the 
orations to be delivered on a particular occasioa. 

PxoHTOiTiox, pro’bib-ieA'-un (Lat.), inLaw.kavntt 
to prohibit n court and parlies to aoanaethon dopendkjg 
before it, from further prosecution thereof. Tnk wm 
is.vues properly only out of the ofinrt of Queen's Beneli : 
hut in certain coses it also imuea out of the eourti of 
Clianoery, Exchequer, and Common Pleas ; and k id* 
dressed to any inrerior court of common kw, or to thfO 
courts of the counties palatine, to the Coanty eomts, ot 
courts baron, or to the courts Qhristian or Eeeksiilk 
tioal, tbe univenity courts, the court of Chivalry, or 
the court of Admuoity, where they coneemthemMlMO 
with any matter not within their jarisdietion, or whoM 
they transgrees the bounds prescribed to them by ffito 
laws of England. The party aggrieved in tbo ootifl 
below applies to tbe superior court, setttDg forth lam 
nature and cause of bk oomplaiot; sod tbk uiad 
formerly to bo done by filiot, bb of record, wbil wii 
called a raggestion, containing a formni stolUBOHl of 
the facto; but now (by 1 ‘bVm. IV. e. 21) an OfldU 
oatioo for » writ of uvobflntioB soey he made by kfk 
davit only ; that k, w the way of on ordinal' BWthns 
by a rale to obow eMioi upon wlikh, if too millir 
ouiffOd appear to the court to be anflieknt, tbo writ of 
pfobibttiM kawriKolok kai^ 
aottohoM^Md Iho ooity hot to j 






UNlVE£aU:i XNiOftICATION. 


ProJeotSl«i» ^PlMory of 


Pbmsctiw, Thboit or, {JM* pt^ 

1 tbrow forward). A projeotUa ia a Mvy 
m»dy wfaieh ia throws or dritas bf on imoeUms fores 
lirom the aorlhoe of the earth, and aetod on by gnm 
Tity and the reaifttauce of ihe.air. Eunplea of pro* 
ieotilea are a atoite thrown from the hand, a ballet 
iroin a fus, Ac. The theory of -prcdectiiea ia a part of 
hi^h meohanics, and very uniHirtunt in the study of the 


of eunnery. Trojeoulea may move either per- 
pendamlarly, bonaontally, or obliquely, and, aa aiated 
above, are acted upon by tba force of projection and 
the force of gravity ; the path which Uiey deacribe 
must, therefore, depend upon the ratio of these loroea. 
The resiatauoe of the air mutt alao be tahen into ao* 
count. When the direction of the impelling foroe is 
perpendicttlur, the path of the projectile la a straight 
line. Gravity causes the motiun to ho accelerated 
when the direction is downward ; but when the direc- 
tion ia npwurd, the motion la retarded and finally 
destroyed, at which point the piojectile falls by ita 
gravity aloue. Whon a nrojectile paasea in a horuon- 
tal or oblique path, ao that the direction of the pro- 
jecting force forms an angle aith the force of gravity, 
» curvilinear motion is the result; and, accitrdiitg to 
Galileo’s discovery of the laws ol' I'Hliing Imdies, the 
path of the projectile, settiiig Maide the reaiatauce of 
the air, is a parabola. Tho theory of the parabolic 
motion of projectiles, in which they are supposed to 
move in a non-resistmg medium, is' bused upon prin- 
efoles dedneed from the law of Galileo. The reaiaiance 
of the air ia, houever, of great miporlanue, and the 
problem to determine ita eUeot «ias first solved by the 
frusaiaii general Georg FruMlnch von Templeboir. 

pROLROoacBira, pro-tc-gom^^e-va (Gr.), in Lit., are 
prebminary observations' pre^xed to a book or trea- 
tise. serving as an intrixiuction, and with the view of 
eaabling the reader the better to understand the book, 
or to enter deeper into the scieuce. 

Proloour, (Gr.,fr4ifit pro, before, and loqoa, 

discourse), in drnnintic poetry, is a short poem or ad- 
dress, eomelimes prefixed to plays, explaining the sub- 
fact of the piece, and not uiilrequrntly apologising for 
the likorteomiuga of the poet. Among the uncictiis, 
the pleyer who delivered this address vraa called the 

pROmSBORY NoTE,prcm'-t>-»o<r« (Lat. promitMum^ 
proBUsa), la a promise, in writing, iimdo by one person 
to pay another, absolutely and uiiConditiunally, a cer- 
teiii sum money at a time specified. It la rarely 
smde payable only to the person imnieil tlierciii, but 
elsote order or liearer, by which it becomes negotiable. 
The person who grants the note is culled tlie maker ; 
the person to whom it ia payable, the payee, who be 
Oimes the indorser, when he negotiates it by iiidors«< 
ment ; and the person to whom it is transferred is the 
indorsee. 

PBCUroW, pro'-Rcrn (Lat. pro, for, and nomsM, a 
neme), in Greni., ts the name ^en to a class of words 
whioh are used as substitutes for the names of peraon»- 
ead tliiags. Prououus are of several kinds ; personal 
nlative, demonstrative, Ac. Personal pronouns hidi- 
eeto direoUy a person or thing,— as 1, thou, it ; demon- 
•tratire pronouns relate to a present sufiject,— aa this, 
that I relative refer to tome sufiject previunsiy men- 
tiom^— HH who, which, that ; interrogative aak aquas- 
tion,— ae whof which ? what ? pusaessivo indicate pos- 
Miskm,— ea miee. thiae, his. 

Pjsoov. (Are BnnKircB.) 

PioYRUeaiOA, iifop-d-j/dn^dd (from Lit.), is a desig- 
aetiengiVen fo those inatitutions by which Christhioiij 
iapropHSiRted'In heathen countries; but is more par 
tieularly applied to oertain institationa 'established bj 
the popaoy for the extension of its religion aud powei 
tfcmngboQtthe world* ThcPropagaada,atrictly so called, 
or Campnffttiio de propagunda i-ide (Congregation for 

*“g the Faith), was founded at Borne In IdKl, 

r XV., baviaff Sow its object the extenaioool 
e faith and me eatirpsiion vf heretics, li 
OBOsnte of n hoard of eardinals, and has e seeretaiy, 
who k genereUy a biaboe or aveUbiabop, end » ntunbei 
of Mseste, wmers, ned under-acetetaries, who meet 
for ooBsaltem weakly. The ear^Hiud pvi^t of 
propagfodokthepope'e repveSeDtasive in eU matters 
Mktkg to foreign rnksiooe. In 1627, Pope Grben 
Vm, edM to & ooog««iitoi » ‘ 


PpQphpQSr 


oetion of piieeta for the mlaaioniury worit $ end h«r« 
young men from ell parts of the world (except Ckihit- 
iie countries) are educated. Conneoted with foe Pto* 
peganda k e printing eatablishment, celebrated for thd 
minibcr of works in dilforeat laugoagea which it hm 
sent out. 

pRorsuRR, jmMcF-kr (Let. pro, Torwardt fMfks 
X drive).— In Mecb., the term aignlQea an arrange- 
ment by which motion ia given to a carriage bearing n 
nortion of the W'orkinggear required to traverse regw* 
Isrly ill a liorisoiilal ifirvotion. Tho torai is also vefT 
generally applied to a lyiMiiiar uiechtmism set in luotloln 
by some uieohatiical poavr in vessels or ships, whiek 
cauB«>s them to advance by the resiatoiice of the water 
Itself. Oars and sails wore the only propellers used 
before tho stoam-engiiio was applied in purposes of 
navigation. The use of wheels bearing floats, working 
iu the water by the side of ihe boats to which fogy War# 
attached, bad lieen known for a very long pefiM ) hnt 
it was not till the stesni-erigine was applied as a motltd 
)>ower to them that they became geucrally usedos piw- 
pidlers. The majority of stcaniTMiats at ibe present 
day, whether inteuded for still water or ihe deep-eSn 
packet servioe, are provided with paddle-wheel pro- 
)M>Ilers. 'When paddle-wheels are used as propelierH 
they are placed uptm a horizontal sliaft or axis, and hi 
front f»f the ceiitro of gravity of tlio vessel. Them 
docs not, however, seem to he any uiiifurniiiy amongst 
steanibnat-biuldem as to the exact position of thwiA 
parti of the msubinrry. The screw-propeller hsa 
orcRHionally been used for many years ; but it w«s not 
till l8;fd, waen the /frrktmedrN wum Imilt by Mr. Hniifo. 
that the use of the screw became Huflluieut|y undm'stooa 
to allow of Its being eunmiercially applied. The prac- 
tical difUciillies of the application of this kind oi prc» 

K Ucr were first overcome, however, by Captain Brichsoo. 

all ordinary deep-sea goo<ls traflle, and hi stewiu 
Iraiisport on canals and narrow rivers, this kind of 
propeller will uJlitnuUdy hiipcrsede all others used for 
a like purpose. Fur war i cssels, the sheltered position 
of tliH screw and of the engmcH gives that descripCioti 
of propeller an luconipsralde advantage over the cs- 
posetl engines uiid wheels of tituse vessels whloh are 
)ir<ipelied iiy paddles. Mivgt of tlie screws used in tito 
niercliaitt sen icn are tnuils of oast iron, and are 9Wdt 
uolifl. Ill the Koyal 2«iavy they are freouently mada 
of brass. The forms of the sorow-propa)ler vary very 
greatly, The laic Mr. iJniuol, Su eonjunctioii with 
Mr. bcott ilussril. 111 making tlie Grro/ iMurffra, tried 
Ihe experiment of uniting both the paddle-wheel and 
Ihe screw propellers.— i/i;/’. Tredgold on iho Afoefo- 
Emjiua; and Bourne's AcTeis-i'ropeMer,aodTr<afk«eii 
tkr Nitam-HHffOft, 

PaorxBTi'.’Tsx. (!?« TAXArrov.) 

FiopuKcr, proP-*-§€ (Gr. prpphtifiiia. Trow proplamt^ 

I predict), is deflited to bo ** a knowledge and maaU 
leststion of secret ihiugv, which a man knows not 
from hiB own ssgacity, nor from the relation of otheit, 
iMit by au extraordinajy revelation of God from 
ireayeu." It is thus goiierally and properly i-estrictad 
to those predictions which are to be met witii in foa 
Sacred Scriptures. In Hebrew, the word inuisletod 
prophet properly signifies inspired, and a propliet WMf 
flierefore, one who spoke by Divine inspiratw^ii. Thw 
principal function of the prophets of the Old Tasto- 
ment was to keep up the lutercourse between God aiul 
bis people; aud hence their prophecies are frequeoffo 
called the words of Jehovah. Tney aniiounced tlia wffi 
of God towards his people, direoied them uu the K||ln 
path, reproved their iniquities, end potnted out to iMik 
in the future tho ounsequeures of their SranagreeilCMh, > 
The language in which they prinJiotcd future eveoto 
IS necessarily iu general obscure, for their o)*jeci ivaa 
not to gratify iiuman curiosity with reepeot to fo# 
future, but rather to give weight to ihetr leachiagfe eo 
that when the time of their fnlfllaeat eautc, peOjNt 
might know that their iDspuntions were of God., Tkp 
ways by which foe Deity made kaoern bk ofo 
rarkwai ae by dreame, vuicMu, aagek» symbolk r- 
•enUtions, imfmlsca on the llatiy « 

especially wuhio the last bundeedyean, have aix«i___^ 
to explain away thadivkachafracterof foe cvcpMellM. 
by attrfbRlMg foemtoabigh degveeof evIlMis 

vmwH I siaem and eoitiiiy,^<w akiad of Miritual cwrfoMxkieb 
esIteietorlkieda-lOfoerii^ ggahiffoDr. WaUaastofoe««(kimAllkiArb 





THE DlCnANTAOS; OF 




Prophettf Books of tke 


«iid IlevMwv/' deof their propbetio cberaoter, snd 
mftiiiUin that the verj few eaiea that «aa claim to 
be Hlriotly prophetic ** tend to molt, if thef haTO 
^roftd^ melted, in the eroeible of free inquiry,'* leaving 
only eertam **deep tmthe and great ideae." Theee 
viewt, however^ are rciectod by the great mqlority of 
tlioologiant, who maintain that it » conttarr to the 
plain intent of the Old Teitament, and opposea by the 
testimony of Christ and hit apostles in the lien. ** The 
tery oouite of history," aavsTholuok, ** has impressed 
upon these deolaratioiis the stamp and oonflrmation 
oi an objeotive and snpematvral itispiratlon." The 
great proplietio era extends from the time of Satntiol 
to the Daylonian captivity, daring which time hardly 
an important event liappened in which they do not 
appear as performing a leading part. Schools of the 
prophets are mentioned as existing in various places, 
and Samnel, Blijah, and Kiisba, as principals of stioh 
institutions ; their pupils being frequently designated 
the " sous of the prophets." About a hundred years 
after the return from the Babylonian captivity, the 
prophetic profession cessed, and iloggai, Zechariah, 
and Malaoiii are uniformly mentioned br Jewish tradi* 
tion as the last of the prophets. The New Testament 
mentions the power or prophecy as cue of the gifts of 
the Holy bpint. and the Book of Bevelation bears a 
marked prophetic character. 

Pkopbuth, Books or thb, pr^if'^etz, form an im* 

S ortaot part of the Old Testament beriptnres. The 
owe inohidod in this class the hooks of Joshua, 
Jiulges, Samuel, and Kings, but excluded the book of 
liaiiTel, as he did not strictly belong to the class of 
the prophets. Modern biblical critics, however, ex* 
elude these four books, and include that of Daniel. 
They are divided into the four great and twelve minor 
prophets } the former being Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel; the latter, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Uabakkuk, Hsggai, Zechariah, 
Zcphaniah, and Malachi. 

rnopoarxoir, pm-por'-sAan (Lat. rroportio), in 
Math,, is the equality of two ratios. There are two 
methods by which tne comparison of two magnitudes 
may be efteoted. First it may be determined by 
how nienr units one is greater than the other 
(dl^flirence; ; secondly, one magnitude may be taken 
as the measure of the other, end it may be determined 
hopr many times it is contained in it (^untUnt), The 
former relation is called an arithmeHcal proporiiont 
•nd the latter a ^eimetrieal proportion. In the arith- 
metical proportion, the difference, and in the geoniet- 
Tioel, the quotient, are called the ratio of the proportion. 
Each profiortion consists of four terms, — two sTfremef 
and two aisaas. In every arithmetical proportion the 
•um of the extremes is equal to the sum of the means 


and in every geometrionl projportion the product of the 
extremes is equal to the product of '* 


f the means. Thus 


in an arithmetical proportion either extremo or mean 
•can be found by subtracting the given extreme or mean 
iVom the sum of the given means or extremes; and in 
« geometrical proportion by dividing the product 
of the meant or extremes by the given extreme or 
xnton. 

Paorosmoir, (Fr., from Lat. propo- 

sifio), in Log., is a part of an ar^iuent in which some 
quality, either negative or positive, is attributed to a 
eubject. It eonsists of two terms, the one that of 
which we affirm or denv, eidled the subject, the other 
the thing eflumed or dented, ealled tlie attribute, or 
nredroate. These two are either joined or eepamted 
t>T the ittterverdion of some copula or disjauctive. 
Thus, in the proportion, Qod is just. God is the tub* 
juQi, y asl the altvihnito, and is the copulative. A syUo- 
giam couaiste of three propoaitiona,-'migora mmor, 
■and eonclttsion. 

FaoxooanoK. (dkc Pa»uaiibwt.) 

Fao^niow, prot'-se-we-ttsi (Or. pro, before, and 
ehsNt. 'eaeene).-^a term is at present applied to the 
ireiiClsfueoe or pact in a theatre where the <lrop<eoene 
separates the stage (kom the audienee, end beyond the 
omhestra; but in the anoienitheiUre it eompmd the 
whole of the stage. 

, Faosi, fw«N (Fr.>.--Att literary eomposlthm ho- 
longt to one or other of the too greet olassM of proae 


»(o*oiir 


eontend that the dMbnnee Itee Itt the fom/aad thit 
metre is essential to poetry; others^ toat tt is in the 
character; and that to poetty the touffilnatloa aud 
feelings prevail, while Mose is mainly eiidresaed to 
the understanding. Tha distinguishieg ' feature of 
poetry is not the metre but the obaracter or. stylel 
roetry deals with the emotlona, prose with toh vaasoh 
and understanding. 

PsosBLTTS, protf-9-lile (Gr.. astranger, new-eomer), 
is one who cbaiigei his religion, giving up one and 
adopting another. The term is not olassio Greek, but it 
occurs iu tiie New Teetame'nC and in the Septuagint, 
and was used almost exqlitsively among the Jews. They 
distinguished two kindVnf proselytes,*^tbe proselytes of 
the gate and the proselytes of justice or righteousness. 
The former foared and worshipped the* true God, with* 
out adopting oireumeision or any of the other cere- . 
monies of the law. They were ailowet) to dwell in the 
land of Israel, and through holiness might have hope of 
eternal life. The latter received clrcuinciaion and ob- 
servAil the ivhole law of Moses, and were admitted 
to all the prerogatives of the people of God. 

Pbosooy, p»*f>#'*o*dc (Gr. prosoduit accent) .—The 
word prosody, aUhongh originally merely siCTiiying 
accent, now in^ "lee not only the doctrines of aceent 
and quantity, bi<i '^IsO the laws of metre and versiBca- - 
tion. If we tal** the first words of the sentence here 
written, count tho syllables, and note those that pro 
accented (the word priisody is derived from a Greek 
word signirying accent), we find that there is no re- 
giilaritv in the recurrence of the accent j whilst*^ we 
take the same course with tho following line,— 

** The way was long, the wind was edd," 

we And that every second syllable is aceonled. Now^ 
the extract where there was no regularity in thereour* 
rence t>f the aooont was prose ; ami the line In which 
the accent recurred at regular intervals is metrical ; 
metro being a general term for the recurrence, within 
certain intervals, of syllables similarly affected. The 
syllables tn the above-quoted line are similarly affected, 
being siniihirly accented. At the same time, accent la 
not the only quality of a syllable which, by its periodie 
return, ran constitute metre, the- olasiioaf gram* 
marians determining the character of their metre not 
by accent, but by qnantitp. The metrea wherein 
quantity plays its chief pari are those of ton I<atln and 
Greek languages; and to define what jumitity Was 
in languages tho projirietors of which have long ainoe 
passed awav, is somewhat difficult, fkom the feet that 
not only were there fifteen vowel sounds represented 
by six letters, but that each of these was again bus* 
ceptible of one of the three aoeents,— the aeute, the 
grave, or the circumflex. The matter may be thua 
briefly explained. There it a difference between the 
length of vowels and the length of tpUahUo, The 
vowel in the syllable sss is long ; and long It remains, 
whether it stand as or be followed by a ODnsonaot, 
as in seoML ; or by a yttofel; as in sss-tsp. The yowel in 
tliA word siY is snort. Followed by a ioeond eOnaonant, 
it still retains its shortness ; e.e., slfo, Whateter the 
comparative length of the syllables Mt and sesn, tU 
and srfs maybe, the length of their .reejtocttweowfls 
i.s the same. Now, if we determine the obaracter of 
the syllable by tho oberacter of therowdl, Ml sjUablee 
are short wherein there is a short irowel, aud all are 
long wherein there is a long one. Measured bj the 
quantity of the vowel, the word tUt is ehor^ and 
tne syllable see in Ming is hmg, But In tha eyes of a 
classical scholar, the sf# (in saridg) ia ehort, aiM in the 
word fito the « is long ; for he measures his'qnaatito 
not bv the length of the vowel, bnt by the IsnglhriH 
the syllable taken altogether. To a Boman, the word 
monument consists of two short srllablet and one long 
one; to an Englishman, it contains three ehdrtiylla* 
bles. Another subject which comes within the eog* 
sideratioB of prosody is rlgwe,— anknown or (legleetqd 
by the knclenta,— which is the ooiresponaenoe off 
eopuds in the torminaling words or sylwdes of t#o 
versse, one of which sncceed* the other toiinediatelys 
or at no great disteiice* A foU and.perfoetrhytoe 
oonskte in the remreneeof ooeormove flnalajJleblM 
eqaafly and abemutely aeoeated, whweto the toweli 
Md the parts foUMag Mto voireltonB^^eiitl^ 
mbffst Ihe parti ffiratodtog toa toirat Ml beixtioto 



ONtTEBSAL IHEOBICATION^ 
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UUSj difRrattofc. Sbjmn maj wmist of • iiog 1» 

* lobl^ «• told, Mdi o£ tan^iuhUm, u water, daa^k- 
Ur; ot t^ree. oa cmcW^, m§ar&jf» Tka rhyme bei^ 
whae the AttahntUrity of porta, immodUt^y bmora 
the moio rowel, begint. Tbea fouowi the rowel, end, 

// loitly, the pftrtf altar the rowel, the latter of which 

w must be obiolutely ideutical. SjUables may be similar 
in their uund, and ytit foil in furnishing fuU, tme, and 
perfect rhymes; os in. the osoe of sys and I; whilst, on 
|he other bend, there may be rhymes only to the eye-~ 
m the cose, of words where the letters coincide, but 
the sounds differ; os in the esse of esaxe and fou 
(ease). If, however, the sounds coincide, the differ- 
ence of the letters is unimportant ; and thus, sccord- 
ing to the laws of prosedy, rtc/«s 4s a good rhyme to 
fooli, Skjjfihm mm metre ore also subject to the rules 
of pro^y, and each may betbu# defined or explained. 
Xfsh j is on arrangement of syllables and feet accord- 
ing to certain rales, and, in tbit abstract and general 
sense, comprehends indiscriniinstely either sn entire 
verse, a part of a verse, or any number of versos. But 
n metre, in a fpeoific sense, means a combi nation of 
two feet, and lomethnes only oae/oot (afoot in poetry 
sign^yiug a certain number of syllables constituting a 
portion of a line of poetry). lihythm, however, re- 
spects the time only, and is a general name, ^prctiHing 
the proportion that subsists between the ports of time 
omployed in the pronunciation of different feci, the 
least division of which is that which is employed in the 
pronunciation of a short syllable. Finally, wo may 
observe that hlajtk verse is. poetry without rhyme; 
that Heroio verse usually consists of ten syllables, or 
five feet, containing each an accented syllable, and one 
or two unaccented ones ; and that atliteraitre verse is 
Wk kind of verse in which two suceossive lines usually 
oommence with the some initial letter, or in which two 
words in the first line of each couplet, and one in the 
second, begin with the same letter ; this kind of verso 
being an especial eharooteriaUo of Anglo-Saxon and 
Bcandinavian poetry. 

FBoaopXB,pro-io‘-pw (Qr»proaopon, a mask), in Bot., 
• gen. of the not. ord. Zeauminoea, snb-ord. ilfimo#c<e. 
The legumsa of 1?. pallida and some other South- 
Amerioan species are remarkable for their lutringenoy, 
and havo been successfully employed for tanning. In 
commerce they are known undpr the names of alf/aroha 
and algarehMa, From the fruit of P. algaroba a drink 
dfiled cAs^Hhxirepared. The name chica was liist given 

* to a fermeulm drink prepared from the maize ; but it 
is now used tuff outh America as a oommou term fur 
Mverol intoxicating liquors. 

pBOniCSJE, pro-te-oi'-ss-e (after the Or, divinity 
Troteus), the Protea fam., a nat. ord. of Pirotgledonee, 
•ub-closB fifonooktewyJew.— Shrubs or small trees, with 
exatipulato leaves and perfect fiowers. Calyx <n- 
fisrior, 1-partite, or consisting of 4 sepals ; sativation 
▼olvate. Stamens perigynous, equal in iiumfier to the 
divisions of the calyx and opposite to them ; antbert 
bursting longitudinaUj. Ovwqpsimple, superior, 1- 
eeUsd, with one or more ovules, asoendiog. Fruit de- 
biieent or indeblaoent. Seeds oxalbummous, with a 
•traight embryo and an inferior radicle. The plants of 
tiiis order are ebiefly nativce of Australia and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and are generally remarkable for 
the beaot^pr singularity of their flowers, and ihcir 
rich evergVtan foWe. The wood of iVotea grmdi- 
/Ura is need at the Cape for waggon-w heels ; hence the 
l^ant is eallsd by the Dutch settlers wagenboom. The 
Btunber -of genera isdfi ; of species, 650. 

PsotxcnomsiB, pro»tekf»^Mnd$t», in the poliUcal 
bistoxy of this eountiy, is a name given to a sectioo of 
the Conservative party wbieh opposed the repeal of the 
eom-laws. A society establiahoa for the '* protection 
of agriculture,** as a counteractive of the ** AnU-Coni- 
law League/* gave rise to the name of this party. 
Shey saparstaa from Sir Robert Peel in 1840, and 
thoirlmerJSl his death in 1846, was Lord George 
^tiock. ^ society was dissolved in 1853. 

Fipfanr, wre'-fe-ia (Or. proton^ lam first), a pecu- 
liar yeUownh, homy, semltnuMparent aubstance, pro- 
doeed by nentfaHsing an alkaline solution of any aibo- 
Biinold eompONitod; auch aa athuasln, flbriB, or casein. 
Aooordlng to Uulder, the ahbstanee produced ftom 
uithcsr cff*theee bodiaiii idantM in oomposition, apd 

* kfitiwNfiKf kMki npcs i^ Gta IkndMhe&tal pnii- 
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oiple of the group, giving rise to albumini ffhriik 
casein, globulin^ vit^n, and iegumin, by untitewlln 

and many other ebemisto of great renows^ dStafim 
eorreotneu of thie view, and Miert that no BVB|A^pd^ 
as protein exists. Oerhardt, and tome gtheie, eolimdsw 
the to-oalled protein group is being compe^di of w 
single prinoiple, which presents the ohnraeler of o weik 
acid, with various bases and saline bodies. Heithar of 
these hypotheses hae as yet liven proved tobe^ei 
and, in the present state of chemical science, these 
bodies must be looked eu as distinot ■abitauces, whlsb 
are convertible into each other by vital prooesiestaking 

E laoe in the living organism. The substanoa obtalnea 
y Mulder’s process is destitute of taste and sniril, 
insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, aud soUxhle in 
the alkalies, wliich dissolve it on the addition of on 
acid, ro-precipitatiug it without alteration. The nd* 
neral acids cause it to swell op and form a jelly, whlsAi 
reuins a portion of the noid employed. 

Photkst, ,pro*de$t (Let. proteeter), is n solemn 
declaration of opinion usually against something^ and 
iscomnionly a formal and solemn declaration, in wnting, 
of dissent against certara proooediiigB,aaby amioorisy 
of any body agaiusbthe proceedings of a m^ori^. The 
paying money, performing a duty, fto., under protest 
reserves to the protestor his right of recovery, and 
frees him from other consequences of his act. If avee* 
sel bo wrecked or meet with other injury from any peril 
of the sea, th«» master, on his arrival at port, appeare 
before a notary public and enters his protest, i. a. de* 
tails the cucnnisturiccs that ocousioned the damage, 
and protests that it did not arise throngh his misoon* 
duct or neglect. A foreign bill of exchange, if not 
accepted, or if not paid when at maturity, tnust Ita 
protested, iu order to hold all the parties to it; and 
inland bills ore often protested in the same way. 

pHOTKSTAaT, prot'-ee-tAnt, is a general name applied 
to all classes of Christians except the Roman CatuoUo 
and the Eastern churches. The name originated in 
Geraiany in when at the diet of Spire the re- 
formed party jirotested against a decision of the 
majority that no changes snoiild be introdueed into 
the doctrine, disei])line, or worship of the estdbVsh^ 
religion till a council should be held and its det^ 
minntion made known. They protested against the 
authority of socniar or pcnlesiaBiicsl b.iards to eODj^l ' 
obedience in matters of foitfa. The total number of 
ProtvsUnls in the world is estimated at eiglity-eigbfe 
millions. * 

pBOTxrs, pro^te.irf (after Proteus, the ever-ebaug* 
ing sea-god), one of the genera of those SatraekUde 
which preserve thsir brauchiie throughout life, and 
which are the sole vertebrated animsls that are 
truly amphibious. The proleus has four feetj Giere 
are three toes on the anterior feet, and two only ontjto 
posterior feet. The skclctou bears oonsidenwle re* 
semblance to that of the salsiounder ; but the protSM 
has many mure vertebm than the salamander, and lass • 
of the rudiments of nbe ; kod its bony head IsentiMF' 
different from theirs in its general conformation. ^ 
one species appears to be known, —the Prafeut OMiite 
neujr, which is described by Cuvier os more tbou Ufoot 
loug, of the size of a human Auger, with a tail var^ 
cally compressed, and four little legs; the musaBle alott* 
gated uod depressed ; both of its jawa torniahed wllk 
teeth { tongue with bot little morion, but firew infhntt 
eyes excessively small aud hidden ^ the akin, aa in tkn ' 
rat-mole ; the ears covered by the flesh, aain tba adita 
maoder; its skin smooth and whitish. At first vtiair« 
the animal might be supposed to be a lizard ; bfil Is 
has the motions of a fish. Its beadaad the lowarpnst 
of its body and tail bear a strong rssembUnoa tot&oBt 
of the cel ; but it has no fins, and its branohiaLogqiiHif ■ 
form a enrious vascular structore, alaoat Ufca nexelfe 
round the throat, wbieh, as the animal ialikvariaellirv 
nisbed with Ittogs, may ba removed irilheat oeoarioii* 
ing its death. Ita tere-fiwt reiembta.d^s^batiiri!p/ 
have only three dawaoefiagers^aadarp toofiMfale to 
in gw^g or anpporriw the #eiglii el m 
animal; the bindm feet nave onw two daw# 
andin^Urgecapeeimena iM fouiid so isi|pa«IMil> 
to be ahnoet mtaratad. It )ua nnatt poinishtlAMta 
of eysa,aaif tapresanrethasttoloigroritaliutat tahtns. 
naai oKgmh^lmw, $n lirgai, ggd m f( 6 fliip 
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dintfy Airnishcd with tMtfa» it mty be eoneladed thet 
it it en animel ef preT» uthongh, in their eonfiaed 
•tate, they have never om known to ea^ and have 
been k»t alhre for caangr jeart by merely chaagiB 

water m whUsh they have been plaoee. 

tint diseovered by a Baron 2i>ig in eabteirenean pooh 
in Illyria* ^ 

Piotoooooirfl, ftro^94ec>V^u» (Or. protoi, Bret; 
henry), ia B 0 t.,agen.of^/|^,includiiiff«eTeral 
•peoiee, whieh are remarkable for onpartine ooloun to 
water, mow, fto. i*. aUamUicm givca a red colour to 
oertain portione of the Atlantim P* eir»d»« givee a ereen 
tint to enow, and P. tUoalit a red colour. The blood- 
red ftaui produced by the development of the last- 
named plant are ragged with terror by the euper- 
•tiliotteuthabitante of alpine regions. Tito plants of 
tbie genus are all mioroscopic. 

Psovxir^ii Fomax. {Soa Fmtvcsi LawqojMS Aim 
XosamATimx.) 

Pbovcbb, p^-9rb (Lat. prcverftumt from and 
9»rh»m, a word), is a short pithy sayiiic onitiodying 
•one well-known truth. According to Erasmus, ** a 
proverb ia a well-known saying, remarkable lor some 
elegant novelty;" and Oervnates dosoribes it as being 
*'a short Mntenoe drawn from, long ciraerience/* 
Proverbs, the traditionary wit and wisdom of antiquity, 
are perhaps as oKl as any epeciee of writing known to 
us. Aristotle regarded proverbs as remnants of an 
ancient philosophy saved fifom tho ruin which had over- 
taken we reel of the system by their eleganco and 
brevity. Aristotle, TheophrastiM, Ohrysippus, aud 
others, aoeording to Laertius, made ooUeetions of pro- 
verbs ; end with tho works of Plutarch a cuUrctton of 
181 ptwarbs with explanations are given. Ctcoro made 
frequent use of proverbs from the Greek. Zenobius 
and IMagenianus, who lived in the 2nA century, made 
cbUectioiis of proverbs; the former 652, the latter 776. 
liiehael ApostoUus of Ilyzantiom, who lived about tho 
middle of the 15th octittiry, coUccterl two thousand 
ancient proverbs, which were printed at Loydeu 165H. 
flinoe that time numerous oolieotions of provertis of 
diflbrent oountries have been published, flpsin is 
celebrated above any other country for tho number, 
originality, and eleganco of its proverbs. Tho best 
ewMtion is tlmt uf nopuUos in U vols., containing in 
tU abont 30.000. John Kav, the naturalist , publish^ in 
1670 his collection of Bnglish proverbs, with a number 
belong^g to other countries ; and a valuable collect ion 
was also published by Oswald Dykes in 1708. Say's 
work has fraqncntly neon reprinted, and recently with 
ndditiouB by H. G. Bohn in hie Antiquarian Library, 
n^er the title of **A Handbook of Proverbs," 
Scotland ranks perhaps next to Siiain in the numW 
•ad elManoo of her proverbs. Kelly, who flourished 
in the Mginning of the Idlh oeutury aud made a 
oolleetion of Scottish proverbs, boasts that while Uay 
bad only been able to gather about 1,(K)0, he had been 
•l^to edlleot 8,000. The most recent collection of 
SflotGih pfoverba is by Alexander Biehop (1861), 
•mentitlng to abont 4,600. 

PnOTJums or Solovok is one of the sacred books 
df the Old TeetaoMKit, Mcribed to Solomon. The He- 
Iwew term Irauslated proverbs means literally a simiU- 
or comparison or two objects, aud this is the form 
that most of them take. Solomou, we are told, uttered 
SiDOO provorbs; bat it has been doubted whether he 
Mr made any eoUeeUon of them in writing ; and it is 
99ptm^ ttaiad Gwt the latter part of the book, 
Iwginnlng with chapter izTm waa written and added 
by order of king HeMktah. !rae title shows the anther 
father than Che conpilsr. It bee hsrdly ever been con- 
tended that a largo ahare In the composition of the 
bookie to be asetwed to the wise long; and the divine 
anfhori^ of the book is snffioienkly proved by ibequo- 
titionemado from it in tho Haw Testament. In all 
ans this ho(A has been laeaided as a great store- 
house ol* pmoUsal wisdom. It natoially ^d«e itself 
into several parts. The first ■even venes of tbeflrst 


^ the ainth ehopter. Hi msyfradeseiibadmaoMMS 





personlflad with indmesibsibla msdesty and giaco, tha 
love of her inonleated, and her rewards sot Iffth^tcfa* 
tber wltii thepemicions eonaoqneooes that folM nsr 
rsijeelion. The ssoond part, whioh wonalltiitea the 


portion, extends from oh. x. to xxii. 16, ^ , 

ebout 400 is nombar, contain moral preo^ts and rnlw 
of life for every age and class of men, in a dear, aen^ 
tentions form, i^erallly, one proverb is eonq^iitod 
in one short verse of two members or clauses^ iteming 
a parallel opposition to each other. Except in a few 
oases, the grouping appears to be aecidentm. ** They 
may be eompared to so many jewels pnt together with- 
out any visible order or connection, bnt each ritining 
with its omi peculiar beauty : a beauty whidi is in- 
ereased rather Chan obscured by this apparent aeei- 
dcutai aasodaCion of one with another." Inthch. 
xxii. 17, a kind of appendix begins, introduced by a 
soporata beading. The proverbs of this section generslly 
consist of two verses, and sometimes of three, are eon- 
stmeted with less regularity, and often without any 
parallelism. A second appendix begins at oh. xziv. 
23, denoted by the heading, " These things also belong 
to Che wise." Th(» seeond main eoUeeCion begins with 
oh. XXV., introdnc' • with the heading "These are also 
proverbs of Bolon.. n, which the men of Hesekiah^ king 
of Judah, copied out." Tho proverbs here, as xn the 
former part, generally consist of one verse of two pa- 
rallel opj^ngmombers ; but they are less plain and 
intoUigiblo, and frequently obscure. They extend over 
five chapters. Tho tnirtioth chapter contains theworda 
of Agur, aud tlie thirty-first the counsels addressed 
to king Lemuel by his mother. Who these pctrsone 
were is not known. That Lcmnel is another name for 
Solomon u a conjecture that has httle of probabiflty to 
support it, 

PaoviDXircs, pree'-i-driu (Lat. profidso, I see be- 
fore), in Theol., denotos uot merely foresight, but 
rather the superintending cars with which God watches 
over liis whole creation, more particularly the human 
race. This universe constantly depends upon the Deity 
for its conservation, os it did at flipt for its creation. 
The arguments, therefore, for a providence are similar 
to those for the existence of the Deity, and are derived 
from the order which we find to prevail in all parte of 
tho material universe, and the adaptation of means to 
ends. Providence also interposes in hnmKBLaflhirs in 
a manner which is quite uniDtelligiblo tojtt. Various 
divisions of providence are adopted; as geroraheommon 
or ordinary, that by which God governs and}enstains 
the world ; special, which regarns the church ; par- 
iiriilar, which is exercised for the benefit of individnals. 

pBOVixOT:,prop'-iiiii (Fr., from Lat.proetncia, usnalte 
supposed to be formed from pro, and vinco,! conquer), 
in weog., a division of a kingdom or state, eomprising 
several cities, towns, and districts, all ondec the esina 
government, and nsnally distingnisbed the extmt 
either of the civil orlhe ecclesiastical jnniidietion, A 
province, amongst tflpwioient Bomaus, was a ^strict 
of conquered county, governed hj • piu-oonsol or 
pro-pnetor, and called, therefore, nrorinoia eonstdaris 
or prmtoris. But this name was only tolaads 

lying beyond the bounderies of Itsfr. In the time of 
Augustns, they wero divided into tM^nrovinciB sena- 
tonic or popnlares (the people's prcpmees), and the 

{ irovineim imperatoris (the emperors proviiM) . The 
after comprised those that were most exposed to bee* 
tile inroads, and the administrstioD of wfaibb was lallt 
entirely to tho emperor. In modem times, the term 
has been appUsd toeolomei,art»fiep«n^*Ateoinitries 
at a distaneo from the metropolis, or to the difiteeBt 
divisions of tho kingdom iteelr. Thus, the LowCona* 
tiriee belonging to Austria mid Spain were s^ied pro* 
vinoee; ad tho diiferat govmuuents into which 
Trace was divided previously to the BevedatioD were 
also called provinoes. The wofrd provinoe iaalao nssA 
inreferenoeto eocleaiastieslaflhire. TbeOhtmehdis- 
itswrovlBeaebyardibiBhoffrics: adiatiiis 
Englsii^AviM teto two proriiiees; 
Caterbuj wd York. 

PacrvQBt, j>*'^**A 

towns of 8eot- 

gli4htowiia..iB 

tha Israi Ib. savtity Bsedi s 


raovoBT, pvmrwK lunx. vnpuw; xe 
plsesd beforeLfrtimMmmraBtothee 
msgittrakeln toe eltiss aad OQQKMmte 1 
laud, eortespo a ^ag tolhoassyor in Bag 
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bridge, Btdo, dut. lE^TMt^menhri It the title of m 
nilite^ olBeer whote doty it It to ettend to dlfoaoes 
oommitttd egthitt xollitM^ diteildine, to bring the 
offuidan to pnnishinent, tad to tee that the senteocea 
patted npoD them tte exeoated. In the ntvy, this 
officer btt the oottod j of piitonert at a oonrt'inartial, 
tad till the exeoutiim of toe aeatenoe of the ooitrt. 

PSQxr, prokafn^ (Lat.prerieita. neareat or next), is 
a peiaon appointed iottead of another to represent 
him. A peer is entiUod to vote by proxy, but not a 
member of the House of Commone. The atamu doty 
on a proxy to vote at a meeting of a joint*atoclc com' 
pany is reduced to drf. 1^ 19 & 20 Viol. c. 61. 

PauHae, pru'-nus jfLat.)* in Bot.. the Plum, a 
gen. of the net. ord. Jfosoceie, eub-ord. Amytfdalfie or 
Druoacta:. The speoiea P. donutlioa and its varieties 
produce tbevreU«known fraiU callod plums, greengages, 
•and damsons; P. fpiwosa, the common uoe or bkck* 



thorn, is a true native of Britain ; P. in«fiHa is the 
bullscc; P. Amuniaea the apricot. Tho bark of P. 

S tittOM has febrifugal properties ; the leaves are aome* 
mes used to adulterate China tea. It is said that u 
mixture of sloedearcs and tho loaves of Frnyariu cat- 
fina or P. vnea. in the proportion of ono<third of the 
former to two-tuirds of the latter, forms a really good 
eubstitote for black tea. Plums, when dried, aru termed 
prunu or French plnme. 

Pbumic Acid. (See ITTnnocTiitic Acxd.) 
PsaLXOST, iom'^o^e (Gr. psalmot, theart of singing 
psalms), iu its vridcst sense is applied to sacred hvnius 
or psalms set to music and song ; but is commonly rc- 
atnoted to the metrical versions of tho Psalms of 
David. Tho practice of pBslin<8uiging may bo traced 
«t least to the timo of our Saviour; for we are told that 
After the last supper be and his disciplos *'sung an 
lnnnn,**or **p8alm^^as the margin has it. For centuries 
aftenrards it formed a regular asd important part of 
divine eervice. About the 4th century tho psaliiiists> 
vrere institute^ an infhrior order of the clerg}', whose 
du^ settni to naivabeea to encourage and regulate the 
practice of psalmody. By degrees a more relined and 
Boientlllc mode Cf. ringing was introduced, aud the great 
body of the people were incapable of taking part in 
the performance. Trained pOTformers thus came to 
conduct the whole of thomusica] service of the Church. 
One of the results of the Beformation was to restore to 
the people their share iu this service. Metrical ver- 
aiooa of the Psalms were made in various langnsgos, 
And tuDSe were composed or adapted to them. Xotlier 
in particular was distiiignished for bis efforts in this 
way, and himself composed and adapted many psalm 
tnoes. The first fifty psalms were translated into I 
Brtnoh Vftso by dement MaraX and being adapted to 
popular idrs, became exeeedini^ IssbiouAle, and the 
ringing uf psslxDs beonme alsvorite amusement at the { 
eoort. Bcm sHbsemienfil^ completed the translation 
Skf the Psrims, melodiee- bebg ofaiefly Claude 1 
Gondimel and Claude de Jeois, native composers, 
eccording to tome, they were clilelty Genaan. 
t the timo of Uarot's poblientiott appeered the 
L translation of Psalm 1^ Stembold and 

^ dj, to which were adapted tunny of the 'best 

Oendsaa and French tunes, fiabeecpentll^ Thomas 
BbteAscr^ John PlAffoed (whom ffir John BauUns 




considers ss **thelhttiar of modem fsslmody**), 
Croft, Handle, Miltor. and others, mad* valnar'^ 
ditions to Englith paabnodb'; and in 1686 ^the > 
of Tote and Brady took the place of thri 4t fif 
and Hopkins. B^nfly the number oLpmlm b 
inoraessd almost bi^ond celoulatioB. 

PsaLKS, tame (Gr. ptahtoi, firom ptath, Ilfesfim 
Ughtly,andheuce play on a strli^d msbrumenthm 
the name of one of the caaonleai books of the aid 
Testament, compTisinga oopions coUeotienof |i 


songs. IWare muriiy styM the**Fsalinsot Snvidf' 
and though he was doubtlesa the largest and miM 
eminent contributor, there are many that were rieai|y 
oomposed by different hands, and at very diffisMUt 
periods. To David are asoribod sevontyi>tbc«e psalma 
in the Hebrew text, and at least eleven others tu tho 
Septusgint. There osn be little doubt, however, that 
some, even of those that liear his uame, belong tow 
later date; and on the other band, tbeeonteataaBd 
style of some that do not boor his uamo show him to 
have been the antlior. The other authors, to whom 
certain of the psalms are ascribed, are Asu^ one of 
David ’s chief musicians, 18 ; the sons of Korsii, another 
fomilylof choristers, 11 ; Hemau and £thsn, two of tho 
chief singers, 1 each; Solomon, 2; Moses,!. 


vuivA nlDgerS, M vwvu, owiumiub, « ; mua«i, a. 

of these, however, evidently do not belong to the time et 
which their repiitod author lived. David's compositions 
are generrily distinguished by sweetness, softness, and 
grace, and his prevailing sfyle is plaintive. The date 
of tho Psalms rsagod from tho time of Moses to tbit 
of tho Captivity, a period of nearly 1,000 years: and 
the oollection as it at present stands was probably 
formed by Bara and his coutemporsries. Partioular em* 
b*ct ions, however, must have existed as early aa thw time 
of David, and the singers who were appointed by Ihsvid 
for tho service of the sanctuary tang psalms. In the 
iinio of lltfzekiab, the Psalms of David and Amph 
were sung at religious solemnities; and the same Ss 
recorded to have taken place in tho second temple after 
tho captivity. Tho Hook of Psalms is, according to 
the ftimlogy of tho Pentateuch, divided in Hetenw 
into five books, each of which closes with a doxology. 
Various ciiusificstions, more or loss arbitnwy, have 
been proposed of the Paslnis. According to Do 
IVctte, they mny be arranged ss follows .•—(I) H/mus 
iu praise ot God, as tho Creator, Preserver, and. Go- 
vernor of the world, and. iu particoisr, as the P^teo- > 
tor of Lis chosen people.— (8) KsUonsJ psalms, re- 
f'MTing to the bi^itory of tlio people, andT the many 
(uvtmrs which, in former times, th^ had reestwm 
from Jehovah, especially in the time of Moses.— >(3) 
Psalms of Zion niicl of the temple.— (4) Psalms relat- 
ing to the king, in w ^ieh be is held up os tho represeu- 
taiive of Jehovah, aud the assistance of God uivol^ 
for him.— (5) Psalms containing the supplications and 
complaints of the pious in distress.— (•U>ligiousi«a 
moral psalms. This division, however, lo too complex 
and indefinite for practical purposes Tholook divides 
them, according to their sukjeot'Uiatter, into songs of 
praise, of thanksgiving, of complsiut, and of instruo- 
tion. Tho inspiration and canonical authority of the 
Psalms ore cstiwlisbed by the most abundant and eon- 
vincing evidence, aud in eveiy age of tbeChOroh they 
have bef«n extolled for their excellcnoe and their tuo 
for pionS purposes. On aeoount of its beauty aud sig- 
nificance, this book has called forth a greater nambw 
of commentaries than am other. In particular is tile 
theological literature or Germany nrii In works of 
this class: amoi^ which we may mention De Wetio, 
Hitzig, Eirse), Ewald, fieoftsteulierg, DoUtsseb« and 
H^frid. 

PsEuoo]rTirovs,'n(-crcs^-c-fRtt«{Gr.^reMdr«,fs]fe,aiid^ . 
oaoma, a name), iu Lit., is applied loan authcnrwihoi 
publishes a work under a false or feigned name, and 
also to the work itself, in the same way as anoqrmotts 
is applied to one who poblishea a work without n» 
name, or to the book so pnblishad, (Set Avowyirin^ 
Psinnw, (pskftri, of the ndatt OraslisV 

in Bot., a gen. of the not. old. UpHa^. Thrio^w ' 
species yield exeefieut desseri findte, mi^ used j 
tropical countries, tad known wOrMoam^ , The 1 
important are P. iafftt 

The first of these hr 
the rice a hen's egg. luBowisb^ with ej 
smell. The riud is ihe pii^ ftfii i 
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•Mds, flenh-colouredt awMt, and aM>aatto. It !• eom- 
inooljr eaten raw in the Wcit Indies in the dessert, 
•ad also prasenred with snRar. P w^Uj/antm u con- 
•xdmed to be one of the best of the guavas, the firuit 
IS of a fine deep olaret-oolonr, and the pulp in con- 
sistenoe and flwour bears some resemhianee to the 
atmwberiy Guava jellj is imported into this cooatrr, 
and is moob prized as a conleotion Guava palp is 
emploved in the preparation of some of the Indian 
ehutniee or ehatoies 

Psoas Mvbols, «o'-d« (Or /wea, the loins), a large 
mnsole upon the lore part and sides oi the lumbar \er* 
tebns. It bends the thigh forwards, end assists in 
turainf it outwards 

PsTOROTiOOY, thkcl^-ojt (Gr p»tickt‘, the sonl, and 
logo»t disoourse), is the seienoe or the soul or spiritual j 
principle in man It deals with the laws and rt Inlions j 
of the various changes and phenomena which tuUc 
place in the mind during the intellectual operuti ms, 
and traces the oaiisos ot these phenomena, in order to 
discover the neturo of mind and iti relations to the 
universe j oi, in short, to treat the mind eithrrasit 
manifests itself, or at it » in itself loveHtigations of 
the latter class, which have for their ot jet. t that which 
cannot be diseovered by observation, oonstitute rational 
or transoeudental psychology, while those of the lormci 
class, in which tlio various manifestations of th< suul 
are snlijeots of observation, constitute emiurlial oi 
experimental nsy ohology Frapirical ps} ( taoini,y may , 
therefore, be defined to be the scientifically couduetf d 
observation of the operations and ehangis of the 
human soul As a science, it includes all the phe- 
nomena oi the intellectual notiviiv, taking for grantf d 
the distinotion of the spiritual part of man from the 
body, os a matter of consciousness, and therefore 
not attempting to explain it In this country, the 
•oteneeof psjAologr, striofly so called has not re- 
ceived 10 mu( h attention as lu some of the c mt in« ntal 
oountises, partioulerly in Germauj, wiiore among the 
recent wntirs on this suhjeef, are bchubirt (' Ge- 
aobichte der Soele’ ), Carus, Kosonkrauz, Michelet, 
jUeheke, Drobisoh, \'vaitr, 1 lohte, Ac 

PSTCUOTSXA, si^o/'-re <f, in Bot , a gen of tho nat 
ord CMchonacem, The root oi P eiNcfto is oulkd 
black or ttriated Mpnacuanha, and posscHses similar 
propertiea to those of the ofllciiial root (CepAnlti 
/vccaeuanka) but is less active Ibc roosted sci d« 1 1 
P herbacfa have been used as a substitute f ir cofit e 

PTAliIxaAiv. far'-mi-giiu (Qaelio tarmachan) — ^Ihc 
ptarmigan is the smallest in size of the British gronve, 
end, as a British bird, is now only found on the sum 
miti of some of our hmhest hills, chiefly in the central 
and Rortborn parts of Bcutland, in the liebndea and 
Orkneys, and nowand then on the lofty lulls of Cumbi r- 
land and Wales. It pairs eai Ijiu spring and lays ti|,bt or 
ten eggs, firequenth on the bare ginund, among atones, 
of a yeilowish-white colour, sparingly an itted with 
bght brown, and m length one inch eight bnes by one 



WAMuaiir. 

iHA^ltassiuhreadth ItefoodeoneistaoftiieTfirious 
wnNd Al(^ hemes, ee^s, and the tender shoote ot , 
Aphe plants, nnd Its note or eaB m not unlike that of 
the miasettbriisb, but rathar more harsh in sound. It' 
Is foond on most of the elevated monntein-fnnjee of j 
Ue eontii^ of Snrope. even to Xtalv, as weuee »n 
GteenkMid end thn aortbem part of Kolth Amenea, 
urt IS nowhwe more ptentalbf thnn over ell the more 
•Mtthmu perts of Sesndmm. fdmm it 


JPtolamaJte gyrtem 

perobos in sueb nombrrs in the biroh-trees that thelat* 
ter seem to be altogether dothed in white In com- 
paratively teroperetedimetes, sdob as thatof Bootland, 
those birds seem to prater the bare and stony sides or 
summits ot the highest monnteins , but in more rigorous 
ehmaies, such as that of Greenland, they are chiefly 
foond in the vioinity of the sea-shore, by the banks of 
nvers, and among the willow end other oopae-woods of 
the lower and more sheltered vales A remarkable 
peeuhanty of the ptarmigan is the difference between 
the colour of its plnmage in winter and that which it 
bears in summer In the latter season, its predonunant 
colours are speckled black, brown, or pev,— 4he male 
being of a much darker odour than tue female , bot 
in winter, the plumigc of the male is almost all pure 
white, and that oi the female quite so The mue is 
about fifteen inohes m length, and the female about an 
mob loss i'he ptarmigan has been reared in confine- 
ment without difllculty, and has lieen known to breed in 
a tamo state 

Pri - 1 IS ter' tt (Gr pferoa, a wing, from the rosem- 
blaiiLO of its leaves), in Bot , Brikis, a geo of ferns. 
P aoKiftna is (he common branched fern of our woods 
and lieiths Th( fronds ore tripartite, aanaal, 1— 5 
feet hi|,h lery m h divided with spreading branches. 
The caiisules (»» > are atta* he 1 to the marginal vein, 
lying npon a Aiir ambrane and covered br the mem- 
branous rnntini i ion of the epulormis This fern la 
the only British species of J*terii, it possesses antbel- 
mintu pr jieitus 

BrvttuCARics, fer 0 kar^ pus (Gr p^sron, a wing; 
knpon fruit), in Bit, a gen ot the nat ord Legu- 
minofic, sill ord Vapihomtiac 'IhesptciesP draco is 
one of tho plants that mi Id tho dtajon « blood of com- 
merce Ihisisa rid resin m ich used for coluanng 
vsrnisheH an 1 lor staining niaible J* dalhttgundu la 
sat 1 tn furnish the valuable dve stuff called ddamua 
re I MO id P caMiuhnut jieldsthe red oandalotnuH^ 
dtt $ wood, which contains a peculiar rolonring matter 
called sufifa/iM, and is used in nu dioine ns a colouring 
agent, and hy the dyer for red and soarlet dyes The 
bark of P ffavuo is used tn China to produce a yellow 
die P Marmputm is the source of the otDcioal ktuo 
ot our phaimaeopceias, which is known under the names 
ot gum kmo, Fatt IndtaUt tmftogna, and Malabar ktno. 
It is one ol the most powerful vniM'table astringents 
known P mMaeeuo a native of est Afnea, yields 
a sinuiar astringent substance, called Afr%eun kino. 

VrznoDACTYL, trr-o dtik' lU (Qr ptcron^ a wing; 
daktuloo, a digit), the name of a genus of extinct flying 
reptiles From the fossil remains of this animal, it 
would appear that the second digit of the hand was of 

S reat length, and it » believed that this prolonged 
igit supported a wing iormed expansion or the skid. 
In speaking of the fossils of tho Solenbofen distriot, 
where the remains ot pterodactyls are found, Cuvier 
observes that there formerly bved in that canton croco- 
diles, Xamuli, and other animals, whose geographical 
distribution is now oonflned to tha torrid zone Toge- 
ther with them were these flvmg saunans, which 
flitted about by means of the membrane, sustraed by 
a single finger , snspended themselves, and perhaps 
crept by the aid of the other three fingers, stood npon 
their hindlegs only, and had their enormous crooowe- 
shaped mouth armed with small pointed teeth, fit only 
for seizing insects and small animals 
FioLaxuo Ststkr oi Asnonoirr, fel-e mos'-ih, 
a term applied to tho anmeut syston of aiirtmomy 
established by Claudios Ptolemy, a oelebreted Egyptian 
astronomer, who hved at Aloxaudna dunng the rmgna 
ot Marens Antoainiu and AdilM. He is consitoed 
the first astronomsr of antiquity Through him tho 
observations and pnneipal discoveries of the anctento 
were preserved and naaded down. He eorreeted 
Hipparchus* catalogua of the fixed stars, M ftirmed 
tables by which the motions of the sun, SMon, and 

S lanets might bo oaknilaled and reipilatsd. fie was 
le first who ooUeoted the tesUered and detaehid ob- 
servationa made by the anoMUte, and digested them into 
a system ; this ha eaUed the Mtgalo ffimtesis, or Great 
Oonatruetioii, divided mto thirteen booka. In thm 
work he adopto and exhibits the ancient system of tho 
world, whM Placed tha earth in tho oentre of tho 
uuiverae \ and thte hat been oalied from* hun tho 
PtotesM GjUsIQi to dis(|igttish it from thoso ol 
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pM gififyw 


Copernieus and Tyebo Bnibd. The Mtg^U StmUttk Ibe oltffii, at Iho depth of Ibraa or four faat ftott too 
wai tranalated by the Arabiani into thdr langaaea front, and •omatimes in barrows, for fba/ 
aboQt ^,and from tbit transfatioB, wbioh bean tee which tb^havopranousiyeonteade 

title of Almag$gt, a Latin vanioii was made btr com* ownen, the rabbits. It is two ini.^ 

mand oftbe emperor Frederick U., in 1230. Of ibis length, by one inch and teren lints in brtaAlbi and 
prineipd work of the great setronomer of theanoienta. when first laid is white, sometimes spottsd with psie 
It may in general be obterfcd. that the work is founded einertoua, but toon becomes soiled and dirty fr<Hh ito 
on the hypothesis of the earth's being at rest in the oontaot with the earth. The young are batched afUw 
centre of the nnirerse, and that the neatcnly bodies, a month's incubation, and at tho end of a mo&tk'or 
the stars and planets, all move round it in solid orbs, five weeks, the long blaoltish down with whiob th^ 
whcMe motions are ell directed by one, which Ptolemy ere at first covered having given place to the feidihersa 
oidled the Frinutm MohiU, or first mover, of which he plumage, they are able to follow their parents to the 
discourses at large. This great work of Ptolemy will open sea. Boon after this, or about tho second week 
always be ▼aluable on account of the obscrratioiit be in August, the whole leave our coasts. Puffins walk 
gives of the places of the stars and planets in former witl) a waddling gait, but fly rapidly for h moderate 
times, and according to ancient astronomers that were distance, and can swim and dive well. They feed On 
then extant j but pnncipally on account of the large marine insects, small crustacea, and young fish. An 
and carious catalogue of the stars, which being com* example of the apeoies wanders bccawoDally, aa If by 
pored with modern catalogues, enables astrouomers to accident, to Sicily and Malta. 

deduce the true quantity of their apparent slow pro- Pugilism:, or ‘Boxing, is the art of de* 

gressivc motion according to the order of the signs, or fence aud attack with thu hands alone, without an^ 
of the precession of tho eepnnoxes. other weapon, lu tlio schools and by amateurs, it la 

PuDiarr, pu'-ber-te (Lut. vubfirtat)^ la that period practiaod with the gloves ; in the pnze*riug with the 
of life in which boyhood or girlhood ceases and youth naked list. Mau being instinctively a pugnacious 
begins. The precise period differs in difi'erent countries, animal, and the fist being the simplest and most 
being much earlier in soutbern than in northern natural weapon, it may he taken tor granted that 
climates. The usual period in this country is from the pugilism, as a mode of settling differences, ia coeval 
twelfth to the foiirteonth year in Icniales, and from with man himself. It formed one of the earlimt of 
the fourteenth to tho sixteenth in tnalea. In colder the athletic caraes of tba Greeks ; and we find tba 
regions, as Sweden, Kuisia, &e., it dues not occur for Clrcek poets detcribing their heroes and gods aa aioel* 
two or three years later. Various physiological and ling iu the pugn*. Isoxing, for men, was introduced 
intelleetnal changes manifest themselves at this period, in tho Olympic in the 2:ird Olympiad, and fof boys in 
The organs of respirarum and voice acquire their full the 87th Olympiad. With the exception of agirdlo 
tone, themusclea their due proportion, and tho cerebro* about the loins, the ancient pugilists tought nude, pre* 
spinal nervous system its beautiful organization. The cisoly after tho manner of the annexed illastrauoD, 
child puts away childish things and begins to look upon copied from tho antique, and showing the fashion In 
theworldwith, asitwerc, new senses; the mind hoconies which they *' sellled their difiereooes.'* There WOiOae 
etored with new ideaa, and hope shines over the tuture. 

Tho changes that take place at tins period render the 

individual liable to a variety of diseases, more pur- fr 

ticnlarly of an inflammatory nature. r 

PmiLmiiiro TnAiin. (5ee Book Tbapx.) W*? q 

PVCCIHIA, puk-tinr‘^«‘A fin hooniir of Puccinius, a J * t' 3 

Florentine anatomist), in Uot., a geii, of Futip. The ft' ’ ' ^ ^ x J 

only noteworthy species is P. graminif, which produces \ V 'J 

the mildew of whest. To prevent the growth of this 'V* 

and other parasitic fungi, wheat is often etceped in •^'3 i{**’*J 

Bome poisonous solution before it is sowed. A Sfilntion ^ 

of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) has been specially 

recommended for this purpose. VI \\ / 

Fvccoow. (^« BivouiicABik.) \*/ ^ 

PCDDLIKO, pitdWfiny, in MetoU., a process for the I r\v .3 

oonvertiott of cast iron into wrought iron. (AVe Inojr, 1 if K)r \ i\l 

HAKurACfUBi or.) J-lf vA'.i 

Fni>DiKO*BTONn. <^e* Conglovsbatb.) / Y ♦ 1 ’ \ J \\ 1 

'Fvninfp^’fin {Fralereula arciiea ). — ^I'hc gencrio 1/ / vW y \ 

chBractera of this singular bird, stnnetimes called /T/ >\\ W 

the tea-parrot and couliernab, are, bill shorter than {I/ \\ 

the head, higher Chan long, very much compressed ; / -.-s vjjp 

both maodibles arohed, transvers'ely grooved, notohed L " 

towards the point ; tho cnlmcn as high as tho top of AXCizvt itODM or noznro. 

the head, and with a cutting edge. Kostrile lateral, 

ntfginat, linear, naked, almost entirely closed by n feature, however, which boro no analogy with tba 
naked membrane. Legs short, obdommsl. Feet with pugilism of modern di^a ; thle consisted in thoiiBaof 
three Coee only, all in front, united by membranes; tho ciestus, a weapon formed of thongs or bands of vaw 
daws curved. Wings and taU short. Its size is about ox-hide tied round the hands, and^qoantly as high 
? , PV*®" jackdaw, with the upper parts aa the elbons. of the boxers. JSveh in its eimpleat and 

ous^, the lower white, a broad black band round the most primitive fonn, it waa a fearflil wkapon anoogh; 

ihne grooves aorosa each but wnen “improvements" crept in, in tba ebapa of 
mandible. It abounds on the northern coasts of knobs of lead or iron, and, still later, when it nssumcA 
Stttope and America, where it breeds in burrows the form of a disc ofbronae, it came tobeamnrdelrooa 
*®f™ed by itself in the soil of onfrequented islands, piece of mechanism, fraagnt with despair and death 
S*w*?®i.^7*P®*a****^‘ ▼««**» *0 to the less sbilfel fighter. BoUi forms of theOMtai 


proper nest. It is only a snmi 
islands, making its appean 
departing by the end of 


the Bntoh islands, ma^ng its appearsoce early in are shown in the accompanying woodcut: tbe original 
yT the end of Aogutt. It of tbe oircnlarcoestuswes found etHereulaneiim, Aa 
^ Anglesey, the high the head was exposed to great danger through the une 
***?*J?^ H Jght, l^tween the Ifeedle Boou oftbe emstos, amphoiidtit or armour for thekeid, tf 

Md ]^8fawater Gate, U 10 Yorkshire coast, the Pern which the temporal bones, arteiiei^ and esn, were pH* 


the king H earl of Cornwall, by BaauM de Blaoo- appears to have mA three dbfinet eras. In tbefiS 
miMfer, for m aam^ payimt of sis a^ eigbtpenee, praetis^ during the heraio age, ttie himd ni^ hifidn 
mthrM hundred pufons at Chriatmae, SarlyinMay, vrere both naked} in the aeoOBd,tlw hands wavammi 
ttese birds deposit a lin^ largo egg, sometimes fo with bands of leaCher, while the head waa lefttwno* 
Bararoa and cmieee on ^perpen^MNr auifsoe ofjTered^ in the third era, tha head waa slothed Htththo 






THE BICnONABT OF 


Pagilitm 


•mphotidf, Whilst ths hand bstilsd with tha aiosl 
dssdJj form of tb« csNtas. Piirinjr the first wd 
Bseond poriodi,— ilia mnwhotidst UiQff appsiwttClj 
never need 111 the efeet publie gasoea of ino Cnreekt^ 
the boxers stood oefore each other unflioohinely, he 
who possessed fbo greater ekiU atendiog on the de« 
fensive, and aeekinff to wear oat his adveraaiji and 
the boxer who pnrebaied victory without any woouds 



m OJEBTUV. 


and the conqueror* 
■■ At 


wu bald to be the betterp 
Both ancient Greeks and KOthana used the right arm 
in attacking, chiefly, the left being reserved ns a pro- 
tection for the iie^ and i^per portions of tlte borly. 
OwiDRto the employment of the bronzo csiatuti during 
the third era of ancient boxing, blowe trere dealt of 
SttCb forca at to dash ont teeth, break bones, and oftpn 
to cause death. It was the weapon rather than tho 
■bill of the combatants that did thist anyhow, the 
dieflgarements the ancient boxers anderwent were soeh 
that freqnenllv thor were damaged beyond reeognillou 
by their friends, a iaot which excited some rat}ie*r gnm 
ndllery at the expense of the boxers on (he part of (be 
poeti Lucian and Lucilins. But it is more than doubt- 
ftU whether any ancient athlete could, with all bis 
pugilistic paraphernalia, deliver so telling a blow as 
can a modem profeBSor of tho art with his uubed hand, 
— oloan, quick, efiVictivo, from the shoulder. LiLo all 
the other ntblctio games of the Greeks, boxing was 
regulated by certain roles $ tho principal of theso was 
that the pugilist waa bound to fight until wounds, 
fatigue, or deepair compelled him to desist. Allhmtgh 
the nativoe of the British islands are said to bo inhe- 
rently prone to batter each other's person with the fist, 
oa a mode of nettling their private quarrels, still it was 
not until a century ago that pugilism came to be in a 
tnait&W apjproprlatea br the English. Daring the 
rrfgne of Blixabeth and James, imd perhaps during 
the Bestoratioa, wo hear nothing of boxing, either as 
a national aport or as a national mode of defence. 
**Clobe,** tho rafiying-word of tho **flatoaps,” or 
apprentices, were the weapons of the English artisan, 
niMbanic, or peasant 3 the sword, of those whose rank 
entitled them to wear that distinctive feature of dress. 
Pugilism wee, however, firmly established in this coun- 
try during the rrign of the first prinooa of the homo of; 
Bvunewiox. Henceforth we find it tho usual mode of i 
deling all disputes with the middle aud lower classes, 
white nobtemeu and genttomen practiced it as the best 
rf'gymuaetiee, aa the best moans of attack and 
, and as the beet node of making tho body 
pnant, imbte, and firm. Olcarfy enough, in the year 
1740 the '^nianly art of calf-defence'* woa encouraged 
hf the highest of the nobility* and tolerated by the 
xnagistfutee- The broad prinmplo upon which pugilism 
waa in tJioce days based, was to give and take. Ife 

Who hit the hardest, and at the same time took the 

xboct poniebiaeftt, was tho ueuil victor. Fig was the 
greatest ptofeeeor of the art In those days ; he fitted 
up n booth, in which fencing, oudgelling, and boxing 
wsfwahown, and aOerwarda opened an amphitheatre. 



„ ^orepopifiar, 

T in thesatestifla um of his haude 
and detenca. Hit name it 
igilistio auaale of hit country at the 

of aelf^ntenet.** la 1743. ho 
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opouad an edifice in Hanwqy Street, Oxterd StreeC^ 
called Broairhton'e Bew Amphitheatre. Here the fink 
Dugflists of the daymet andoonteoded hitheilatie duello^ 
tesidea the stage for the oombatante, there were eeata 


land and others of the bi| 


ildMwt 
kt sues 


rank. Mendosa and 


„ . present 1 

tMi between the latter-named pugilist and another 
named Martin, at Newmarket. The combatants 
fought on a atago, a guinea being charged fmr admis* 
sion. The founder of the modem echool of boxing, in 
which strength is subordinated to soieoce, was Air. 
John Jackson, who combined in himself all the requi- 
sites for A iprcat athlete. He reckoned amongst hia 
patrons and pupils some of the most spirited aoblemen 
and gentlemen of hie day, and gave leesons to Shaw, 
tho life-gnardsman, who was killed at Waterloo, but 
not before he bad dispatched or disabled ten French- 
men. The art has been brought down to tho preeent 
day, through a succession of pugilistic ohampioui. 
although now it ' * no longer universally admirw and 


part of boxing, hilst magistrates imprison tho pnn- 
lists and their *' seconds" for a breach of the pubuo 
peace. It is brutal and dobasiug in the eyes of a ma* 
joriiy of tho modern community. Nevertbelese, those 
who arc the defenders of pugilism allege that the prize- 
nng is guided by certain rules, to transgress which is 
regarded ns infamous ; as to strike below the waist, to 
strike a man when he is down, to bite, kick, or inflict 
any mi ary cxcopt with the shut hand. It eneouragea 
individual and consequently national courage} itcon- 
dnops to a general sense and soiitiment of fair play and 
honour ; it discourages and renders odious the use of 
the knife, stiletto, or of deadly weapoue, setting aside 
those unmanly, barbarous, and savage jiracticea which 
passion aud muUvee of revenge might otherwise eug- 
gest. Lastly, that as it is not in tho nataro of men 
to submit tamely to injury, and as quarrels must Brine 
lietwoen man and man which cannot be decided by 
law, tho best way is to fight it out fairly, and then 
ahako hands and become better friends than over. 
Snoh ore the views and argnraonte of those who advo- 
cate tho nse of the human hand as a weajMu of defeneo 
or of attack. In one thing we may afi safriy agree 
with tho pngilist,— we may all learn from hun with 
advantage the nse of onr hands, clothed after the 
manner termed ** gloved." Boxing, as practised under 
a Bcirntiflo teacher, and with the gloves on, rank! 
second to no other as a gymnastic exercise. It in- 
vigorstes the frame by expanding the cbeel} giveB 
confldoDoe and a quick eye to those who are of aatnnl 
conrage; and should one ever be attacked hv a 
cowardly •* bully,” we may be enabled to teach him 
that it is not good or safe mr him to maltreat ono who 
has been taught to conaidor bis hands ae weapooa of 
defence. Those who desire to becomo aoqnaiated wiilx 
the rales of the prise-ring, with the mumer of maktee 
a match between two professors of pngiliam, ae wm 
'Tr toBlaino'a 


the efanpleat of 
the mecbauioal powere. In its plaineetr form, it con- 
sists of a small wheel turning on a pin in a block, with 
a furrow or groove out in its cironmiereiMW, overwhich 
passes the rope that tuna it. Fhlleya are mado either 
of wood or metal, the former being almoBt cxoloeivete 

.... * r*_ .v:.. a II — blocto 

turn vitae* 

. m 

pulleys, the blocks are made of iron, the aheavea of 
brass, the oxlea of iron or of steel, and the buihae of 
braes. The termpfdley is alsoapptied to some of tho 
narrow bond-wbeda uoed for the purpose of drMaf 
maebinesy gearing. 

Fulwowast. (Let. jmtesc* n loug)* 

denotes of or lmoi»|ing to the lungs 3 at putmeniy 
consumptteii. iSnirwsmntB,} 

Ful^vb. (Sh Aoays,) 

Bvutes jn^)i in iniyrioL* 4 b tW 




vm^msJOi mrowumo^. 


IPiuiia 


aU«nMte expantioD and eontrMtioo of an art«7» ^ 
caaioiied by the pyopobion of the blood by the heart, 
in the tom of wavea. The pvbaticma ofaa artery are 
nearly eynehronone irlth the eon^aetioiie of the left 
wntneleof the heart, the dUlhrenoe, ia estate of health. 


tanoeoftaepert from the heart. The state of the pulse 
ie therefive aa indication of the aetionof the heart, and 
the whole arterial syitem, of the condition of the blood, 
aod the physical fhaotioas in gensral. It may bo felt 
in any orteir. but most ooivTonienUy in the radial at 
the wrist. The pidse varies at difrerent aces and in 
diffiBcent states of the system. In the newly-born 
infiuitit avei^es 130 to 140 beats a minnte, while in 
natnre life it ordinarily averages from 70 to 75. It 
is slower durhig sitting than standing, and slowest 
daring lying ; while by inflammatory or acote disease 
it may be raised to 120 or even 100 in the adnlt. 
Mental excitement, the digestive process, alcoholic 
drinks, and elevation above the sea, accelerate the pulse. 
Besides the number of palsations, their character and 
the regularity or irregularity of their ocourrence are 
iuportaot di^ostic signs. Zi may be strong or weak, 
hard or aoft, full or small, Stc. Galen first drew at- 
tention to the pulse es a sign of disease, and enumerated 
more thoa thirty difl'erent conditions of it. 

Ptma, pu'-niiti (Frlh concolnr, Lin.).— This animal, 
known idso as the American lion, is found not only 
over a great portion of South America, but extends 
northwards to the province of Vennsylvauia, even 
making oecaaioual inroads into tho state of Now York. 
It is oqnsl to its prototype neither in sise, fierconoss, 
nor colour ; diflitnug from it espocially in the smalluess 
of the head, tlie want of mnno and tnfted tail. It 
measures about five feet in Icogtli, and its tad is long 
and trailing ; its limbs are strong but short, and there- 
fore it sUnds low. The upper part oi tho neck and 
body, ond tfaeoutside of the legs, ere of a deep yellow, 
tinged with black on the npiier parts, by tho tipping of 
the hairs being black ; the torenead and upper parts of 
the bead dingy yellow, mingled with groy and Maoki 
the under part of the throat, chest, and inside of 
forelegs, yollowutb white ; boUy white, tinged with 
yellow ; inside of the thighs white, shaded with red 
and ash ; tiul yellow, with n black tip and some black 
hairs on the upper part. Whiskers long, part black 
and part white : the part of the upper lip on which 
they are placed, black ; the reiuaindoc of if, tho lower 
lip, and the throat, lieantifully white. The younger 
animal ia marked with indistinct spots, of a di'eper 
tint than the general colour; bat these disapjiear as 
the animal increases in ago. It rather inhabits plains 
than forests, and approaches near to tbe habitations of | 
- man. It is a oowarUly' animal, flying at tho sight of a ' 
human being, and in the north, where it is more timid 
than in the south, even from the attacks of a dog ; but 
it is at the same time almost tho only animal aiminst 
which the charge of wanton or unnecessary cruelty 
can be fairly maiutaiued ; habituaUv killing more 
aaimale than it can devonr, for tho sake of sipping a 
little of the blood of each. It ascends trees, and its 
usual method of taking its prey is by larking in one, 
and dropping from it as the uosuspioious animal passes 
by. 1^000 taken young, it may be tamed and domesti- 
cated like a cat. The Indians employ its coat, which 
is soft, for Nothing, and from it also arc made boots 
and shoes. 

Bcjncs-STOirs, pum'»h (Let. pumesi, sopposad to 
come from ymmu, foam), in Min., o porous substance 
found in volcanic distriots. It is a hght ^ngy lave, 
of a whitish-grey colour, and consiste or silica and 
altnnma, with certain per-oentages of potash and soda. 
It is to Ught that it will float npun water. It is used by 
palters to smooth tiie surface of thair work } it is also 
emnloyed, in a powdered state, as a polishing material 
in oufi^mit branches of trade. 

Fvicr, p»«p (Dan. Fr. pompe), hi the ordioair ac- 
captation of the term, a maohiae cither for raisfog 
water or Ibr forcing it throngb pipes. Occasionally 
pompf are nsed for dealing similarly with other aqneone 
llnids, their conatrnction being sKghtly modified. 
Three kinds of pumps are used for reiaiag water, tbe 
•iroplest of whim ia the suetioa or hcnamiold pomp. 
The eaeffoa-pomp consists of a hoUow cytbider of 
woodoraMtal whiah oontainaw piston stnflhd so as 


to move up or down in tbe cylinder easfliy, andpet bn 
air-tight. A rod is attached to tills puten, wnMh 
reaches to the top of the oyUnder at least whan tlm 
piston is at the bottom- There is a yahre 
wards in the piston, and another valve, wo ciifKiig 
upwards, at the bottom of tbe^i^er} tids wiiiv 
coven the openingof a tube fixed » tfio bottiAn otCtils 
cylinder, and readting to the well or reoervoirfinsm 
which the water has to be raised. Supposing thapfr* 
ton to be at the bottom, there can be TCixilttle air 
between it and tbe valvo of the gylindert for as the . 
piston was pushed down, the valve in it would aHowttlm 
air tn escape. On rawing the piston ngnih^ the prcsMttio 
of the air causes tlie valve to remain dosed} hemiO-n 
vacuum is formed within tho cylinder when tiie pfStim 
is raised to the ton. By thismeantthe proMureontiw 
vaivo in the cylinder is very much less tosa that of the 
external atmosphere on tho surface of the water in the 
reservoir; therefore tho water will be prceied uplAie 
pump to a height not exceeding 32 or 33 foot. On low^ 
enng the piston again, the valve in the cylindm Is 
dosed, so that tlie water is prevented flrom retuttingi 
and the same operation being repeated, the water msf 
he raised in any Quantity to any height not exceeding 
32 or 33 feet, the height of a oclumn of water equal to 
tho pressure of the atmosphere. The 
like the Biictioii-i>nmp, has a piston and two valves, 
both opening upwards ; but tho valve in tho cylinder is 
placod in the bodv of tlMnd at tho height iraare tho 
water ia intended to Dw deliverod, instead of at tho 
bottom of the cylinder. Tbe bottom of the pomp is 

C laced a considerable way into the well, and, epppowg 
lie piston to bo at tho bottom, as tho valve opens im- 
wards, there ia no obstrnotion to tho water rhiiim intna 
cylinder to tho height which it is iu the weQ, einee 
water always rises to its level. On raising the piaton, 
the valve in it c)osc.s, and the water in the cylinder is 
lifted lip ; the valve in the cylinder then opens, and 
the water passes through, and cannot retnrn, as the 
valve opens outwards. By another stroke of tho piston 
tho process is repeated, and tbo water is raised from 
the well. Tn the case of the Ufting-pump, the h^ht 
is not limited to 33 or 33 feet. Tho /breiitg-pump ie 
unlike the two pumps just deserihed. The piston naa 
no valve, but there is a valve opening upwards at tba 
bottom of the cylinder. Immediately above thia valve, 
in the side of tho cylinder, there ia another valve open- 
ing outwards into a tube which is boat upwards to' the 
height at which the water is to be delivered. On 
raising tbo piston, the valve in tbe bottom of IheptiBip 
oneoB, and the water is pressed np into tbe cylind«,«»i 
the prineiplo of tbo snrtion-pnmp. On prendng doww 
the piston, tbe lower valve doses end Che upper cam 
opens, and the water is forced up tho lobe, when the 
piston is raised ocsio, the upper vdvo shnta, rsteluiiig 
the water, and the lower valTO opens. The eeaiepdlP 
COBS is repeated, and tbe water u thrown out et'evM^ 
descent of the piston; the discharge, tharefofe, iisot 
constant. In this imd other varieties of pnmpe aa 
air-vessel is frequently fixed to tbe top of the aduotioa 
pipe, in order that tea discharge of water may be con* 
tiDuouB, This air-vesfol consists of a box, tit tina 
bottom of which there is a valve mening qpwasae. 
This valve covers tbetop of the edncnon pi]^ Aldbe 
is fastened to the top of tbe box, which reabbM-V~ ^ 

to tbv bottom ; it rises out of tbe box, and Isftiss 

with a stop-cork. When tlm water has been foregff 
into tbe vessel by tbo action of tbo pump till ft reosdtea 
tbe end of the tube, all communication is cut off Itoiii 
the external atmosphere, and everyaddftional qtMffgr 
of water forced into tbe vessel tends more and moiwbb 
compress tbe air within it, iriiicb, nreesing on ibaiOf)* 
face of the water,'foKes it upwaWw tbxooidt tfm talbt 
pio a Gontiimoas stream- Lafwair-vBseelaaMmMrfliB* 
ployed in blnwing^engines. The ordimwy fixe-aoglM 
consists of two foxee-pumpe werktoa into one oo mm ewt 
atr-vessek (Arc Ftxa-Bjronrs.) weed 

in thenavyeonaiitoofacoiitioiiaQteliiiii,t»#meh«Mi 
■ttaobed aserie* of pfotoosof bnelntis^ mmdtiqrffm 
watorinacootinuil stMOfli. Obain pnmpi mkM 
whADwlarirs quantity of water, la, to b» jralaali|.'aii 
must bp worked rapidly. ‘Bmam ^ 
eeriptione era nowiu usp, botfc'fix fbonnsy aatktito 
merehasiteevTior. Besides thopuam ' 
of?: 
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miiloff wtteri «tioh m Aroblined«an lorewa, Moopi, 
baekct-wbeels, Fenitn wbabli. iltub'Wheeb. totiry 
pamna, &o. Botiny or oeotrifoi^ ptimpa aro those io 
whidb • reotUi'neal Tertioel motioa ia g^en to ilia w»i«r 
to be reiaed, bjr meena of a irbeel rotating with great 
relootty In « cloae dram, and recelring iU supply 
tbroogu the apdirturea in ibe aide of the dmm oloae to 
the axis. (Set Abohxitbbsav Soebw.) 

Pvvrxiir. (See Cvcubbiti.) 

Pair, puH fW elab pun, equal), ia a play upon words, 
the wit of wbioh depends on a resemhfance in sound 
between two words of different aignillcation, or the 
eame word used in different ‘aensea. Addison says 
(S^Mefaior, No. ffl) that '*the seeds of punning 
are in the minds of all men, and though they may be 
• rabdued by reason, reflection, and good aense, they 
b will be apt to shoot up in the grenteat geniua, that ta 
not broken and cultivated by the rulea of nrt/* Aris- 
totle (Uhetorio) describes two or three kinds of puna, 
whiob he oalb paragrsma, among the beautiea of good 
writing, and producea inHtatices of them out of aouie 
of the greatest autbora in the Greek tongue. Cicero 
quotes abundance of sayings as pieces of wit, which 
are more puns. The age, however, in which the pnn 
chiefly flourished was the reign of James I., when the 
gceatMt authors in their most serious works made 
frequent use of them. Tho sinner was panned into i 
repentance, and in tlie theatres tears were solicited and 
got at no higher price. ** B|ps,'* says Leigh Hunt, 
** are banishM from good oompany at prosont, though 
kings once eneooraged, and Coosarand Bacon recorded 
them, and Oicero and Bliakospearo seem to have thought 
them part of the common property of good epirtta. 
They are tiresome when engrossing, and execrable if 
bad s at least, if not very and ehiboratidy bad, and 
of molioe prepenao. But a uim may contain wit of (be 
first water.** Tho power of Hood in this way was very 
* remarkable s as-- 

“They went and iald the sexton. 

And the sexton (oiled (be bell." 

**H{s head was turned, and so he chewed 
His pigtail till ho died." 

The court fool's pan upon Arobbiahop Laud was a good 
one. “Great praise to God, and little laud to the 
devil.'* “What is (m)aje8t(T)/’ asked someone, “when 
deprived of its externals, but a jeet f ’* 

Fowoh, or PUNcnxKXLno, puneh, ia the name of 
the priuoipal character in a well-known puppet-show, 
wbieh is exhibited about the streets. The name ia 
■apposed to be a corruption of Polioinella or Pul- 
eioella, who is usually tho leading oharaoter in Neapo- 
litan puppet-shows. According to Galiani, the name 
ia a corruption of Puccio d’Anielio, a vintager, 
oharaeterised by a very large nose and grotesque 
Mpearance, and remarkable for his wit ana drollery. 
He sabsequently went on the stage, and became ex- 
tramely popular, and was personated all over the 
oonntry. On * ' 


, kin beinu 
beoame PnnehineiM 
t-show of ** 


;ed into Britain, the name 
and for shortness Punch. The 
*unch and Judy” embodies 


itio tragedy^ treated in a broadly fareioal man- 
ner. Punch ninmlf io represented as a short obese 
personage, with an enormous hump on his back, a 
wide mouth, long ohln, and booked nose ; and his 
wifis Jndy is in most reapeots his oonnterpart, while 
his dog Toby it an important oharaoter in the per- 


PnircnraTXOir, eenk'-fiMii'-sibiia <t>at. pewefaa, a 
point), in Gram., u the art of pointing, or of dividing 
written or printed composition into sentences and parts 
of a sentonee, for the purpose of indicating by pauaee 
the closer or mmre remote conneetion of the several 
''Fnnoluation ia not, m aome assert, a modem 
eriPLliht Wm, io pome measure at least, known and proo- 
the aneietate. There is reason to believe that 
aoaumstfm of punetuatioa was known to the Greeks in 
toe of Amtotlet end Jerome, in hip traaHstion 
of the sacred fieriptnres, iathe 4tli eentnry, jnadente 
of Hens, wbieh ho coUm tommatm end The in* 
xennon of the modem system of pnnotnatieii has been 
Mmbuted to Aristophanes, a granmarian of Akian. 
eto; hnt it aid not corns into gentrsl use antU efter 
the Intention of prutmg. the celebteled Tenetoi 
144 $ 
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printers Maautii, ebont the elose of the Iflth eentory, 
being the first to ed<^t it ayatematically. The prin* 
otpai pointi used io Snglieh composition ere the 
comma (,), semiooloo (;), oolon (:), period (.)| note 
of interrogation (F), note of exelemation or afdmira- 
tion (!), dwh (—1, and psrentheiiB (). Of these, the 
first four are marks of punotnation, strictly so called, 
regulating the length and character of the pauses to 
be made in reading; theothcra are chiefly rhetorical 
or syntactical aids, regulating the modulation of the 
voice. The comma marks the emalleat division of a 
sentence, separating nouns from nouns, verbs from 
verba, and auch other parts as are not necessarily 
joined together. The pause here is very short, and it 
may be remarked that sometimes tho ennstrnotion 
requires a comma where no pause ia necessary in tho 
reading, and vice vered; as, '* He was a man patient, 
sober, honest, and iudnatrioua,'* where, in reading, tho 
pause ought to bo after ** man,” but where the con* 
struction reqnires that there be no comma. The semi* 
colon is used when a longer pause is required than at 
a comma, the disjoined parts being less closely con- 
nected ; while with tho colon the pause is still greater, 
being used when a member of a sentonee is completo 
in itself, bat is folbnved by some additional remark or 
illustration of the »>bjoct. A period, or full stop, is 
placed at the end *' a sentence, to close np the sense 
aud construction, and to release the voice. It is also 
used after every abbreviated word, after headings, 
titles of books, Ac., and geoeraliy after Koman nn- 
merals. The note of interrogation, as its name implies, 
is placed at the end of every question : and in Bpantan 
it IS also put in an inverted form at the beeinniug of a 
question. The note of exclamation or admiration ia 
placed at tho eud of such words or clauses as express 
any strong passion or emotion of the mind. The dash 
is used where the sentence breaks off abruptly and 
the subject is changed, or where tho sense is suspended 
and is continood after a short interruption. The 
parenthesis incloses a word or phrase introdneed into 
tho body of a sentence, with which it has no gram- 
matical connection. Other marks in frequent use, and 
generally treated under the head of punctuation, though 
not strictly included in it, are the apostrophe (*), used 
to indicate the omission of a letter or letters, and also 
SB a sign of tho possessive ease ; the hyphen (-), placed 
between ibe constituent parts of a cumpound word, 
and at tho end of a line where a word is divided; marks 
of quotation (" **), placed at the beginning and end 
of extracted passages of speeches, Ac. ; brackets or 
crotchets [ 3 , generally inolvsingan explanatory phrase 
or passage inserted by one writer in a qnotation firom 
another; and the various marks of referenoe, as 
asterisk or etar (*), dagger (f), double dagger (t)« 
section (§), parallel ({[), and paragraph (T)» or fignres 
or letters smaller than those of the text, pointing to 
notes correspondingly marked at the foot or margin of 
the page, or at the end of the book. 

PirnDii, or PiiroiT, puH'^dii, pdn'-dil (Ten. pand, 
teaming), in Hindostan, is a Brahmin who consecrates 
his life to the study of religion and scienhe, and ia a 
title nearly equivalent to our doctor. 

PvxiCA, ps'-Nc-M, in Bot., the Pomegranate, a gen. 
of the nat. ord. Myrtacea, or, aoeordmg to some 
botanists, the type of a 
distinct nat. ord. named 
Oranit/e^p. P.Granatum, 
the pomegranate, ia the 
rimmoH of the Bible; it it 
repeatedlv mentioned in 
the aacred writings. The 
leaves, the flowers, and 
the fruit were all used by 
the anoients for their as- 
tringent properties, and 
the jnice of the llrait alio 
inthe prepantion of cool- 
ing aciduUus drinks* The 
rutd of the Ihdt end the 
bark of the root are eom- 
monly ueed aa xnediainal 
agents in this coaMry. 

They are ehiefiy em- fOmoftAiTATB. 
ployed tor their astrln- . , * ^ 

gei^ pr^petticti whieh aro duo to the presence of 
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tamlo uid gaUio acidt. Thabarkof the f^h root was held by the Jews, pfgiuiSi and Mohanunadaiiai 
alto oontaiat a pecnhar aorid prinoiple called punieiut, and there is no donbt that in the days of the Maoeabfaa» 
The fruit ia the only examuie of the kind, called by tiie Jews belioted that sin might bo expiated by acelri- 
botanuts the 6alaH»fa (ttt this word). flee, alter the death of the ainuer. No mention of par* 

PuxxsHifEirT, (Lat. euaire, topnniab), gatory occult in the Obristian church Iwfora ttie tliaa 

in Law, is the penalty due for an offence. The original of Augustine, who, in some of his works, iwaka ofill 
idea of punishment was the infliction of pain on the in a doubtful sort of a way, as a thing that “ may ba 
offender, corresponding to the amount of paiu or suf* possibly found so, and possibly uerer.’* The doetriaa 
fering which he had Inflicted upon others, in conse- la said to hare been first inculcated as a matter of bt- 
qupuce of his offence. Hence arose the hx ialioMUf or lief by Gr^ory the Great, in the end of the 0th cen* 
retaliatory principle of pnnishnieut, which demanded tury. The Greek church, like some of the eastern eeots» 
an aye for an eye, a tooth fur o tooth, &e. With the praye for the dead, hut floes not believe in purmitoxy f 
spread of Christianity it came to be seen that the in* ana when efforts were made to effect a reoooctliatkMi 
fiiction of pain as satisfaction for an offence was a tin* between the two parties iiitliolhthoeutury, the Greeks 
dictiv«proceeding,coutrarytotho spirit of Christianity, demanded an explanation of what purgatory waa, and 
and that the proper end of punishment is not to avenge the subject was fully discussed at some of the oouncUi 
the past, but to prevent future offences. All punish* of the period, particularly tliat of Florenoo, 1439, 
xnent is an ovil, »nd a p^snal system ought to aim at Protestants reject the doctrine of purgatory as baing 
eooiiomiKing pain by diffusing \ha largest amount of derogatory to tho dootriue of Christ’a having made a 
aalutury terror at the smallest expense of actual punish, oomplcte satfafaction for sin. 
ment. A punishment ought, as fur as possible, U* be PcniTaxs. (See DissxMKua) 
certain, and, as far as the different conditions ntui cir* Puupfre, pui^-pure (Fr.), in Ifor., is the term 
cumstancea of individuals will permit, to bo equal. In used to express the colour nur}de. It is said to be 
thisoouutiy, the laws lor tho puiushincnt of idlencea derived from a shell flab called purpura^ which gave 
have of lute years been placed upon a much more Butis. materials for that eolour. In engravings, it is ex> 
faetbrv footing than fortnei-ly ; u eharaeterisiie feature pressed t>y diagfuinl lines drawn athwart from the 
of it being the great efforts tliiit are tniulo tor the Hiinstor chief tti the dexter base point, 
refonuatioii of the criminal. (See rmsotr, Pnitsva, put^.aor, a titl^priginally given in the navy 

PVKiSQMBNT.) to the pariiiRster of a snip. The word now signiflee 

PVVK4XI, punf-iah (Indian), a name given in Indiit an oUlccr'who has charge of the provisiims of a ship 
to feather fans of variems sizes. The puiiknli which is of %vur, and uttGiids to their preservation and distribu- 
oonaidered of the greatest imnoriauce is one of large lion among the oUlcors aud crew, 
size, suspended by silheii cords from tho coiling, and PuMhriVAMT ov Abmh, pur^twe'-vani (Fr, pottrsHi- 
usea for cooling the atmospliere in rooms. When the vant), in Her., those olllcurs who arc the lowest iu 
apartment is occupied by company, and more cHpocially degree in the eorporutiun of kings heralds aud pnr* 
during meul-times, the puiihoh is kept swinging over* suiiauts of arms. As their name implies, they wore 
head by a servant in an adjoining room, who pulls a followers, marshals, or messengers, attendant upon 
aeries of regulating cords. the heralds. Formorly pursuivants wore created by tho 

PrpA. (iSee iHSKCT-TuAKbroBMATioxs,) iiobility With great ceremony. The appointment of 

PvplL. (See £tk.) heralds and pursuivants by tho nobility has long been 

PuppBTS, PurrxT'Snows, pup'-pfte (Fr. discontinued, and there are now only lour pursuivantl 

The term puppet signiiiea a small image in the human belonging to theCoUego of Arms; viz.,-<*l’fouffs Croix^ 
form, moved by wires or otherwise, in n mock drama, tho first in point of antiquity, is so called from the 
Amongst the French, the oonimoncst kind of puppets red cross of Ht. George, tho patron saint of Kiigland. 
oro called enarionetlen; thcio aro rao\«d by wires or Blue Hlantle, so colled by Edward 111., in honour of 
threads upon a stage. In the ordinary pcrforniunces the French coat, wrhich bo assumed, bring blue, 
of Pancli and .Tudy, however, the exhibitor puts his livuge Jiratfon, so styled from the red drogem, one of 
fingers in the figures. Among the niioient Greeks, pup* the supporters of tho royal arms of .King lleiiry VII., 
pet*BhowB were common, and fruni them they puRHcd to who created this pursuivant. Bortculm, also iosti- 
tho Bomans. kleution is made of their cxhibilioii by toted by Henry Vll , and so named from a badge wxini 
Xenophon, Aristotle, Oellius, Horace, and others. Since by him. Tho duties of pursuivants aro similar to 

S riod, at different times, piippet-sbowa hB\e those of heralds ; they assist at all public prooessioha 
through various degrees of perfection. At or ceremonies, such as royal marriages, funerals, Ao., 
here was a great puppct.opera in 1071, which and have certain fees fv^rnttnidiinee on such ocramonB. 
was very popular for a time. Puppet-shows of con- They also receive fees upon creations of peers, barooetf^ 
■iderablesise are still performed in several of tho large and knights. 

cities of Italy. There are also some very excellent Putbexactiok, pu-ire-fuV-nhun (Fr., from Lat. pic* 
puppet*shows io Germany ; but they are mostly itinc* trefaetio)^ a process in nature, or sneoics of apouta* 
imiy, and not so much patronised as in Italy. A few neons fermcntfltioo, by means of wnicb animal and 
years ago. a marionette theatre waa started in London, vpgetable substances aro decomposed and reduced 
whioh had only a aborUived success. The only puppet* citlisr to tlieir original separate elements, or to mueli 
show which is popular in this country is tho old-esta* more simplo^compounds. When nitrofraous orgauto 
blished performance of Punch and Jody. bodies are expos^ to air aud moisture at a modsrato 

Fubaatobt, pur>-gS.1c-re (Lat. purgars, to cleanse), temperature, they begin to eombiae with oxygao, a&d . 
is literally a place of expiation, and is the name given are said to undergo decay. All organio bodief, wbah 
by Roman Catholics to an intermediate state after life civses, begin to putrety with more or leia rs^idi^, 
death, where fhe souls of those that die lu communion according ss they contain more or leas nitrogen. Tui 
with we Church, and penitent, espiate certain offeuces putrefaction of animal suljftaDces is usually attended " 
whiohdo not merit eternal eondemoation. The Church by more foetid and noxious exhalatioiif tnau theiw 
does not profess io teach what is the nature or duration arising from vegetable produel^ owing prindpalljr to 
of the punishment of purmtory, nor that it is situated the excess of nitrogen in the rormer. In most easea . 
in any partioular place; out she believes tbalindul* Of animal potrefaetion, the formation of ammonia, or 
eencM, masses, and the prayers of friends on earth, of amnion weal compounds, is aoharacteristiofsatiiMi 
have the power of abridging the safferiage of souls io while other combinations of hydrogen are alao Ibanned* 
this state. The Roman Catholics build tueir doctrine particularly carburetted Hydrogen, together with 
of purgatory upon the proposition that every sin, how. several other complicated and often tnfeenena vapoota 
ever elHtht, as it it an offence againat God. is deserving or gases, eontaioing aulphnr and pfaosphomi. Br 
of punulunentfrom him, and will he ponisbed hereafter mraus of chlorine, however, these pwtrefiietive effluvm , - 
If not cancelled by rqiMUaca here. Few, they say, are essfly deeomposed or render^ harmless. > 

depart this life so pure as to be totally exempt from process of pntrofaetion ean be eowoteraoted by tlw 
eveiT IdDd of debt due to God’s iustice, and as such abetrsetioo of the air and water, or hnmidity, OKt^4^ ^ 
amaU aina do not deserve eternal punisbinent, there means of cold, salt, sagar, (mieee, te; 
mnatbe some third place for their expiatioD; smceonly PerrT, peU^ig {8p, and Port, pefsa), a Iddd Of pflelb 

the dean and the pure can be admitted into heaven, used by i^ets Ibr fssteniag srlnoow^lasc in tho 
Braoghton has endeavoured to prove that thie notion framee and by earpentem and others iof ftlllng op 
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holes in their work. It is composed of whiting end side was the same. Strabo makes it 625) Diodoma, 
lioaeed'OiJ. The whiting is dried, poanded, and sifted, 600. Modem measarameiits make its extreme bekht 
and stirred into a tub oontaining (be oil. When the only 460 feet. There is no doubt that thepyrasnid dm 
mixture acquired suflloient oonsistenoy, the mass decreased considerably in size by the contmusl spolia* 
is ts^cn out, placed on a board, and worked by hand, (ton of the sides in order to bnild the oity of Cairo, 
more whiting ^eing added from time to time. Lastly. According to Herodotus, who is confirmed I^Diodorns 
it is beaten with a mallet to make it smooth and and Pliny, the two lai^ pyramids were originally 
uniform. It beoomes hard and durable by exposure to covered with white msrbls, a statement which is con- 
the atmosphere. firmed by present appearances. Napoleon Boni^arte 

PrTTT'PowsSB, in Manuf.— This substance is ignited caused the great pyramid at Oiseb to be examined 
mriostannio acid, or binoxida of tin. It is muon em- 3(K) men, among whom wm Denon, the celebrated 
ployed for polishing glass anc^ metals, and for giving French traveller. He narrates that the viaitors, having 
whftenoas to enamMls. It is made bv treating mctailio landed, ascended a small elevation of rubbish and 
tin with nitric acid, by which the metal is converted sand, which led to the entrance of the pyramid. Ao- 
into a white crystalline mass, iusolublo in water. Hr cording to Heoon's calculation, this opening was about 
ignition it becomes anhydrous and of a pale bull- sixty feet f^om the ground, and concealed by a stone 
oolonr, and falls to a fine nowdor. wall, Which formed the third and innermost of the 

pTBiVfD, pir'^a-mul (6r. puramUi), in Geom., is a walls snnrounding the pyramid. On either side of the 
solid Btanding upon a triangular, a square, or a poly* enlranco were placed largo stones, horizontally, and 
gonal base, and terminating in a point at the vertex ; above those others of enormous size, so placed as to 
or it is a solid, having any plane ilgiirC'for its base, make thoir fall or removal a matter of great difflcnlty. 
and triangles for its sides, alt terminating in one corn* At this ‘poiut the first entrance began, which led to 
non point or vertex. When the base of a pyramid is the centre and ground floor of the bnilding. With 
a regular figure, the solid is called a requUn pyramid, great difficulty, and only by cutting their ^ way 'by 
whiou then takes particular natnra according to the steps, they succ ded in ascending to a landing-place 
number of Its sides, similarly to a prism ; as triangular, iu which was a <10 well, forming the entrance to a 
square, hexagonal, Ac. The solid is also called a righl luirizontal passMga leading to an apartment called tho 
pyramid when a psrpeiidicalar from its vertex falls'on queen's chamber. From the above landing-place, on 
the oentro of the base, and an ohliquf pyramid when opening led iu a perpendicular direction to the prin- 
the porpendioolar does not faU in the centre. cipal passage. Tins gallery ended in a second room, 

PyBxsun, in Arch., a term applied to elevated where the third and last partition was found. This 
mounds of stone or bnckwork, corrospondtiig 111 form apartment is built with greater care than tho queen’s 
to the geometrical definition of the solid. Thu most cbiimbor. Lastly, they came to the king’s chamber, 
remarkable atrociurea of this kind are the oolossal which contained a sarcophagns. Since that time this 
pyramids erected by tho ancient Hgyptiaus in tho plain p\Tam>d boa been examined by various other travellers. 
01 Giseh. In the opinion of Herodotus, the pyramidal Tbe pyramid of Cyphrenes, the next in size to that of 
form was looked upon by tlio Egyptiuu people as em- Cheops, was first opened and visited by Balzoni, in 
blematical of hnmim Hfe. The beginning wim aigniiled 1818. It closely resembled the larger atruedure in ita 
by the broad base, and its termination by the point, or passages, cUambers. &c. In a third pyramid, built by 
the end of our earthly existence. The exact derivation Alenkare, tho third king of tho fourth dynasty, the 
of tho name is hid in considerable obsi'tirity. 8ume entrance was discovered by Colonel Howard Vyse, in 
derive the word from puro» (wheat, gram), believing I8if7. The sarcopliugus found in the septilohral cham* 
that it originally signified granaries such as thoso built her was removed by Colonel Vyse, but lost at sea ofi' 
bv Josiqm; others stijiposo that it comes from pur Carthugena. It is gouerallv of^reed that the pyramids 
(fire), liecause tho shape of the )>rraraiil is like an of the Gi/.cb group ore all ot the ago of the fourth 
ascending flame. It seems probablo that the name dynasty, that is, older than 2000 b.c. All the Egyptian 
is derived from an old Egyptian word, ryrainids are pyramids ore construoted in a uniform roanuor. A 
to be found among the Egyptians, llnbyloniaus, rectangular sepulohral chamber was first hollowed in 
Indians, and Mexicans, The Egyptian pyramids are the rock, with a poasago suificientlv large to admit 
sloiied or symmetrical mounds placed over the graves the sarcophagus, oommunioating with the surface. A 
or sepulohm of tho monoruhs aud other great, person- cubioal course of masonry was erected over this, 
ages of the earliest Egyptian dynasties. After the whioh served as a nucleus for the pyramid. If the king 
twelve dynasties, the use of pyramids was disooutinued. died during the year, the masonry was coversd with a 
The pyramids are aitnatca in tho vast plain or ceme- polished oasing in the shape of a small p^mid ; if the 
teiy l^ng between pagshoor, and extending by Sak- king survived a year, another course of maaoni^ was 
hara and Memphis, almost to fid” N. lat. : they are addedtotheheightof the nuoleiis, and the length of the 
supposed to be sixty-niue in number altogether. As haseiucreasedby conrsesofstoncsoneschiide. Aslong 
before stated, the most remarkable of these are the as the king lived, additions ou the same plan were 
nyremids of Giseh. The largest of them is said by made every year. When the king died, this oeesed } 
Herodotus to have been built by Cheops. He also the edifice was cased by filling up tho angles of the 
states that another pyramid close by covers tho remains masonry with smaller stones, placing oblong blooiks one 
of Oyphrenos, hts brother. According to that ancient upon the other, so as to make a senes of steps from thw 
writer, 100,000men lalmurod, without interruption, for base to the top. A smooth surface vraa then giren to 
twenty years in building this enormous mouna. About each side of the pyramid, rendering it a perfect 
177A when Serary, the ^ench traveller, visited Egypt, triangle, while, owing to oaoh stone overlapping the 
he inspected the pyramids, having obtained a guard other, no vertical joint was left. Among the prmcipel 
from tm governor of the district toAsfend him agmnst groups of pyrsmias besides those of Gi^, are others 
the Arabs. On resohiog the grMt pyramid, the of leas roagnitnde at Abonsir, Bakbara, and Dasbonr* 
travellen laid aside part of their dothes, and each In Mexico there are some slngnlar mounmeiita of to 
taking in his hand a torch, began the descent. After ancient inhabitants, of a pyramidal form ; tkor^are 
deseendiDg a long passage, whieh at length beoame so called Tuoeallu, [See MxXiOJkV AimquiTixs.) iTear 
narrow that they were obliged to creep on their bends Benares, and other plases in the Bast Indies, there are 
and knees, they were obliged to esoeud in a timiJor temples of a pyramidal form. They ore smd to be 
wayj Upon tumversing this second passage, they came copies of the eacred mount ifene, and nra called 2C«m 
upon a macbmmre spacious apartment, lined with gran- Sringat, or "Peaks of Meru." Prraniidal temples 
at the end of whioh Savary saw an empty marble have also boenfoondin Java.— Jf^. «ur G. Wflkhison’a 
saroopbogu withoutalid; white on theftoor were seet- Topojfrat^jf of Thebe* t Beteonfaltessofwicf imd Operas 
tend iragmeats of earthen vessels. After exploring tione inSpgpt and JFeAw; HowardVjM’e 
another smatter chamber beneath, they emerged and curried on a£ &ueh» in 1897 ; Bmuen'e XfjopFtJPiaot, t 
aseended the pynmid on the exterior. They oonated Ptbrbs, jw-n'o^ese, in Itiu.— The snlpfiidM of iron* 

aboni 200 stone steps, varying from two to four feat in copper, eobslt, ftc., are termed by minerelogisto 
. height, and from the enmimt bed a most extensive pyntes, from emitting lire when strnek fioeeiUy, or 
, vtew. The form of this large pyremid does not admit firom desomposing apoDtaneouate with to fw^nebois 
' ^ jllk'vety tott neaaorsment, AceordHigto Ho^otns, of bent. Used ateue, the term is gensndty appltedl* 
KiPBgMUQOMiligWsad tolM^hof tosui^^lddsof itoibt^ironpycitsii 

- 
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aNilxM to anj suMtaBOB rignifiM tiutt ita oompoMm 
BM beta oiterod bj Uie applioolacMi of iMoit; thiui 
«e hoTO pjrogallio, pjfophuatiborio, mromiioifia ood 
on infinite number of other eotde procunoed frcte the 
origmat aeide by iDbiiiitUng them to tho ootion of an 
elerated temperature. 

PnoeaiLic acid, in Chem. and in 

Phot.— This important acid ii formed from gallic aoid 
hf the action of heat. Qallio aeid» or any vegetable 
extract containing it, is placed in a aballow iron dm, 
hnd covered with a cap ot bibuloiis paper, over which 
a cover of writing-paper is fixed. Heat ii applied to 
the vessel containing the gallic aoid, care being taken 
not to exceed a temperature of 42<P Fahr. Tho pyro- 
gallie aoid sublimes, pacsing through the bibulous paper 
cap, and ooiidensing on the outside, being preveuted 
from passing away by the writing-paper cover. F^ro- 
gallic add bM hut feebly add^ properti«a,'->in tact, 
ft is supposed by some chemists to be a neutral body. 
It forms, when sublimed, brilliant plates, which are 
freely soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. The solu- 
tion has 'a bitter taste, but doea not redden litmus- 
paper, Tho solution speedily becomes hrotru from 
absorbing oxygon from tho air, a property so much 
increased by tho adclitiuu of free alkali, that a mixture 
of pyrogalhc acid and (‘anstie potash is used for eii- 
diometrical purposes. The principal use of pyrogallio 
aoid is in photography, as a devclopin;' ngeiit in the 
collodion process. 

Ftiiolacx.r, pi-ro-^oi'-sc-e, in Lot., the Winter- 
green fam., a uat. ord. of DieofifUdonett sub-class 
Corolliflwa, Herbs or undev-ahruhs, with naked or 
leafy stems. Leaves simple, evergreen. Bepals Ti, 
more or leas distinct, poraiaieut, inferior. C'oroiia 
hypojiiyhoas, with 4^5 petals, scarcely united at their 
baia. Stamens twice as nomorous as the petals, hypo- 
gynoutit anthers 2-cclle(l, with porous dehiscence. 
Ovary superior, -Ir-G celled. Fruit capsular, dehiscent ; 
placentas oxile. Seeds uiimerous, with a loose testa; 
embryo minute, at the base of fleshy albumen. There 
arc five genera, which comprise 20 species, natives of 
North America, Europe, and the northern jiarts of 
Asia. They are chiefly remarkable for their tonic, 
astringent, and diuretic properties. The Chmaphila 
umbtUaiett wiuter-groen, or pipsisscwa, is nu important 
plant of this order. It has the characteristic proper- 
ties of the whole family ; tho fresh leaves are acrid, 
and when applied to the shin, act as a rubefacient. 

Pteolzonsous Acid, (Gr, par, fire; 

£at. lignumt wood), in Chem., a name formerly given 
to acetic acid, jiroduced by the dry distiUutiou of 


Pnoucinovs Etuxb, in Chem., a name sometimes 
need for methylic ether, CgH^O. 

FxsOMBTBB, pi-fwia'-c-fer (Gr. pur, lire ; metron, a 
maaiure), an instrument for the measurement of tern- 
. parotaies above those which con bo estimated by means 
of the mercurial thermometer. Aa mercnry'boiievat 
fi6(F, it ie incapable of measuring beat above that point. 
Id moat common processes, many temperaturee are 
greatly above this point ; as, for example, the heat of 
aa ordinary fire and the inelting-pointe of gold and 
stiver. Mr. Wedgwood was the inventor ol the first 
pyrometer. It consisted of small cyliudcri of Com- 
vml clay, monldcd into fixed siaee and baked at a low 
red heat. The sixe of these pieoea was such as just to 
admit them between two square brass rods, fixed on a 
braM plate, S4 inobee long, half an inch asunder at one 
end, and *3 of an inch at the other. The braes rodswere 
diviM into inches and tenths, making altogetiier 240 
divisioDf or degrem. On exposing to heat pieces of 
clay baked in Wedgwond's maimer, they contract, and 
the degree of oontraofcian was believed to be propor- 
thmal to the temperature. The amount of eontraction 
on espoenre to heat was measured on the bnae rods, 
and tlib indioated the temperature. That, if exposed 
to the heat at wbi^ silver melts, it oootraeted and 
advanced between the brass rods to 22P, or %'Z iaohee $ 
if tothemsHing-poiatof go]d,32<*; aadaoon. Wedf-; 
wood's pyrometer baa, however, beea long in diauae^aej 
it was fom tUht the small cyUnden of clay, when cs* j 
posed fbr a length of time io a low hea^ cmitracted as 
Buudiasif they had beea exposed ibr a short time to 
nvatybSgb ChiestondeMbcfsaayis lfi03,pre-l 
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seated to the pyenoh InstState a pyromaiir of ptatina^. 
which measured high temperataras by the expaaaiflii- 
of the metal; and in iKSi an improvement of thfiiitt* 
strumeiit was brought forward by Professor peniefivof 
King’s College, London. It coneisted of a aniil! bar 
of platina placed in a tube of blaokload og earihenWarOk 
The diffhreuoe of tho exMosion between the pUtfoa 
bar and the tube is indioated on a drenler soelo* 
In this pyrometer, ono degree of Daniell is cqasito 
seven degrees of Fahrenheit. 

PTBOSIS. (Sue HBABTBUBir.) 

PxuoTBCHBy,pt-ro-frV**>v flfOl tedkm, art). 

Initspriqier senHo.this term aigniHcs the science which 
teaches the management ond application of fire, lu 
its more popular sense, however, the word ohieflv refers 
to tho art of making llroworks. Tho principal ingre* 
dionts used are purified saltpetre, sulphur, ana (diarecadi 
Gunpowder is also used in tne composition of fireworka ; 
for this pnrpose it is first ground, or, as it is teeboicaU|r 
termed, nuaUd. In difibrcnt fireworks, the proportioiie 
of the materials difl'er very much, and great care and 
precaution are neccasary in mixing and working them 
into a prfiper state for use. Camphor, alcohol, anti- 
luoiiv, and other substances, are emplwed when it is 
required to produce coloured stars. When gold or 
aihcr rain in required, brasa-diisi, steol-dnst, sawdust, 
&e., arc used. Kt eel-filings and cast-iron borings eomi 
tuin carhnn aud give a brilliant Are with wavy radiations, 
Copper-lilinga give a greenish tint; sine allna blnC; 
attlptiidc ol antimony a greenish -blue, with mnoh 
smoke ; amber alfurds a yellow fire, with colophony 
and comnum salt ; but tho last must be very dry. AU 
the salts of copper tinge tho flame green $ those ot 
stroiitiai), red ; those of baryta, a peculiar green. Ly- 
copodiuiu burns with a miignilleent rose-coloured flama; 
it IS principally used m theatres to represent lightning. 
All fireworks are divided into three olassos,-— those 
which aro lot off upon the ground, as Jet» tfffiru and 
revolvhiff trheeh ; those which are shot up into the nir, 
na »lty-rockrU and Homan ravdhi : ana lastly, ^OBO 
which act upon or under water. 

l*v»oxv i,iv,/n'-rct'.ae.L»((}r. par, fire; .vttfim,WOod), 
a snlmiitutivc compoiindof explosive character, disco- 
vered by Kclionboin, ibriucd by immersing cotton, tow, 
linen, sawiliist, or any other form of cellulose, in a 
mixture of equal measures of oil of vitriol and nitric 
acid. No apparent change of form takes place, but a 
ver}' remarkable chemical alteration ensues ; a c^oifll 
liiiniber of equivalents of hydrogen arc smstractcd, 
atid their jdiiee supplied by an equal number of cqoiva* 
lents of peroxide of nitrogen; in fact, 

becomes undergoing this change, tb<^ 

fibre is increased in ^sgiaht B2 per cent., and aoqnirea 
new properties. Pyroxylin is specially charaotcrixed by 
its cxplosibility and solutiility in amixtare of ether and 
alcohol. The former property has caused it to bo used 
in bisuilmg operations, nndcr the name of gnu-eottoit; 
the hitter has rendered it one of the most important 
materials used by the photographer. Bissolved in a 
mixture of ether and alcohol, and mixed with a oertaia 
proportion of some soluble iodide, itformsordinaiypho- 
tographio collodion. The preparation of this imporWl 
material requires attention to so many minute ^afia, 
which could not be given here, that the reader w 
referred to llardwich's " Pbotogniphic Manipufotfaia** 
for a lull account of tho preoaationa to be used. CoU 
lodion is also used iu surgery to fiom aa artificial skto 
to excoriated surfaces. For tbii purpose the foUov^fi 
process may be emidoyed t-— IMe ^rnming nitrio aelS 
and sulphuric acid of each four fluid ounces. Ttmcou^ljf , 
saturate half an ounoo of clean carded oottoB in Die 
mixed acids, having first allowed them to beeoiB* gooL 
Macerate for twelve liomrs, and then wash the oottOD- 
in a stream of miming water. This quantity of pyrusy^ 
lin should be dissolved in three parts- ii afrier, to 
which about two ounesa of ateoboT havo hasn adM« 

If the film formed is too cootraetils, • fow dreps fif 
caator-oti should be added, •(' ; 

PxTini, pWms <OeH.pfwir, Dpaar)««gmt. of the tA 
ord. .Sosaems, aub-erd. Anaeai. OurpniaeipalxitriHii^'. 
treaa beloog to thk ganoa. IPj/rug •si til 

varirina pririnee the dilforoat lands of ippka. (in 
AmB.) P. Mwtuifo ahd ita varieUaa prodMpt l]to 
di&rent Uiids of pears. GQm Ibnaas 
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thirtj^iU vftriatiM of peara, and at tbapreaent thaa 
there are many hondreda. The JargoneUea» Beraawota, 
Chaumontellea, and other choice aorta, are delioioua 
dea«ert*fraita. The wood of the pear>tree ia ofitoa 
uaed imtehd of boxwood for the coaraer wood-engrar- 
inga. P. Auogtparia ia the nountain^aali. or rowan- 
tree ; P. Aria ia the beam-tree, the timber of which 
ia uaed for axletreea and other purpoaea ; P. domentiea 
ii the aerrioe-tree, and P. iarminalii the wild aerrioe- 
tree. 

PnBaooxxairs. {See Obssk Philosopst.) 


Q- 

Q Xrtt. le the 17th letter and 13th eonaonant of onr 
» alphabet. It correaponda with the Hebrew and 
Phmnician koph, but it Jma no place in the Greek, old 
Iiatin, or Haxon alphabeta. In old Latin, the words 
that are now ipelled with a qu bad u e ; ns cofidie for 
quotidie. Q ia never sounded alone, but in conjunction 
with u, and most grammariaua are disposed to regard 
it as a Buperfluoua letter, whoMO plnee could be supplied 
by k. The letters with which itinterolningca are e and 
Xr. Ae a numeral, it atniida for 60(), or, with a dash 
orer it, for 600,00(». 

OUADRiLltT, heod'-rtint (Lat. quadraue, a quarter of 
a circle), an astronomical instruinent used fur measur- 
ing an arc of a great circle of the heavens, in order to 
determine the altitude of a celestial body. As its 
name indicates, it consists of an arc of ninety degrees, 
which are subdivided into smaller divisions. The 
quadrant ia provided with classes, attached to a straight 
rod, bhrougn which the heavenly body is to be ob> 
served, and the position of whiciriti the graduated arc 
determines the altitude of the body. As an astroiin. 
micid instrument, the quadrant has been so completoir 
■uperaededof late years by the entire circle, that it 
would bo unnecessary in fhw place to deserihe mr- 
tioularly either its coustruction or adjustments. (&’ee 
alfo Bbxtakt.) 

QuAPRAvr, in Geom. (/frr C1RCI.R.) 

Quadbaturr op tub Circle, kwod'-rU lure (Lot. 
gKodra/ura, squaring), a speculative problem of great 
celebrity in the annals of mathematical HCicnee. As 
the whole area of h circle ia equal to the rectangle con- 
tained by the radius and a straight line equal to half 
the oircumfbrenoe, the quadrature could be obtained 
if the length of the circumference were assigned. In 
Attempting to square the circle, therefore, the par- 
ticular ol^eot aimed at, is the determination of the 
ratio of the eircumffrence to the diameter. From the 
earliest periods, this problem attracted the attention 
of philosophers, and at the present day, even, there 
ore persona who spend their time and their energies 
in attempting to overcome the difllculty. The truth is, 
that such persons do not comprehend the dilGculty of 1 
the suhgeot. Arobimedes, in his hook on the Mrnaara- 
tioo of the Circle, is the ilrst of the ancients who made ' 
ony approach even to a practical determination of 
the qnsstion. By ineerihing and cireumscribing a 
polygon of 90 aides in and about a circle, ho shows that 
the exeeat of the circumference over three times the 
diameter must bo less than I070 parts, and greater 
then 10*71 parts. ThissUtementls correct, and pretty 
Aeottrate 1 for, aeoordlng to his oalcoletion, » circle of 
AiVTOfeet diameter would have a oireumrerence lying 
• between 15,010 foet end 15,620 feet; the truth lieing. 

, that such a cirele would have n circumference of 
i5|6iaf feet very nearly. Among the Hindoos the cal- 
I ouiaUon wea made much more correctly tlion by 
^ Arehimedes. 

^v43>BtniiirA, hmd’m^-md'-iiil (Lat. Modra, gwa- 
« fMor, four I emnus, a hand), the name or an order of 
mammalia, eemprebending those in which the four 
extremities' are each termittated by a band; as the 
bpe^ baboon, Ae. The term fbvf-kaaded does not, 
however, api^y correctly to aH theanimalc thus called. 
In the monkeys of the western hemiipheie, the thumb 
in the bands or front extrendties is wholly, or ia pMt, 
^nting. Amongst all the speeies of the qnedrmnana, 
there are atrengly-markea differeneei at to the dhgree 
MLwhieh thqy reaemble man ia their generai eoafor- 
iwticuu la teiRe, there i« a etim reeemblaiioe to 
14GI 
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him, both in stmotnre, araect, and gait; whilst othert 
are very slightly removed from the ordinery mem* 
malia. There is, morsver, great variety in their food 
end habits of lue. The larger proportion are grs* 
garioiM, but some live solit^ and others in purs. 
Borne apeoies dwell on the ground, others inhabit roel^ 
heights, while others livealtogether among the branches 
of trees. With regard to ^ order of quadnimsoB| 
Cuvier remarks that independently of the enatomicel 
details which distingnish them from man, they differ 
fBora liim in the very striking character arising from 
their hind feet having free thumbs, which are oppos- 
able to the other fingers, whilst those fingers are long 
and flexible like those of the band. Consequently, 
they climb trees with facility : but they do not hold 
theinsolves or walk erect except with difllculty; their 
font in such oases not resting ou the sole, but on its 
external edge, and their narrow pelvis not favouring 
equilibrium in that quarter. The whole of the quad- 
ruDinna are divided into three families or tribes s 
namely,— 1. Simiada^ or monkeys of the Old World t 
2. Cebiditt or monkeys of the New World ; 8, Lemu* 
rtcf<r, nr the Lemur tribe. (See Apr, Badoost, Qam- 

PANXKK, GOBtLT A, ODBAUO-OVTANO, &C.) 

QuADBVPBDf i'teod'^ru-pede (Lat. que^tor, quadra, 
four ; pee, a fo/'i , a name formerly given in Nat. Hist, 
to all vertebraN* land animals having lour extremities 
fitted for progressive motion on the e&rth. The scaly 
reptiles were called oviparous quadrupeds, to distin- 
guish them from the hairy, warm-blooded, viviparous 
four-footed mammals. As, however, animals of both 
I these classes, although agreeing in having four legs, 

' differ essentially in many other respects, the term 
quadruped ia do longer scientifleally employed to dis- 
tinguish any particular group of animals. 

QuaGOa, katW-gH (KqHue Qau^a).— This anbral, 
which is an inliaoitant of the southern parts of Africa, 
and bears a groat resemblance to the aebra, belongs 
to one of the six distinct, though nearly allied, sueciifa 
wliich constitute the genus Solidungula, or Horse 
tribo. It is less than the aebra, with the hinder parts 
higher and the ears shorter. It measures about four 
feet in height at tlio withers. The head, neck, mane, 
and shoulders arc deep blaokisb-brown, striped with 
greyish-white linos ; the other parts being of a clearer 
brown, paler lieueatb, and almost white upon the 
belly. A black line runs nloi)|; the spine to the tail. 
It 18 a social animal, living m large troops on the 
karoos or flats of Southern Africa, and frequently 
pastures in com|>any with the zebra ; but no third or 
intermediate variety has sprung up between them. It 
IB much more docile than the zebra, and ia said to be 
sometimes used at the Cape of Good Hope as a beast 
of draught or burden. On its native plains, however, 
it is exceedingly fearless, contending with beoatf of 
prey with much oourage and frequent success. Ita 
name Qnugga is said to be derived from its voiew, 
which resembles the barking of a dog. 

(jUAiL, kwaHe (Ital. mroylia).— 1'be characteristioB 
of the common quail [CkAumix vidgarie) are Beak 
sfronir, shorter tlian the bead ; upper mandible curved. 
Nostrils basal, lateral, half closed by an arched metiw 
brane. Feet with four toes ; those anterior eonnacted 
by A membrane as far as the first articulation. Tail 
short, rounded, recumbent, akmost hid by the tail- 
coverts. This bird hss generally been eousidered as a 
summer visitor to England; not recent observations 
have led to the opinion, that although it is to a oertafai 
extent a migratorv bird, many of tbs species remsi A in 
England and Ireland througbont the year. QnaUs 
arrive from Africa in large nnabsra on the ialavris of 
the Mediterranean and toe Orestan archipelago abont 
April, and thenoe apread over Souttaera Borops, 
migrating as for north asSoandinavia and Suisia. They 
arrive in Great Britain in May, and aasm more partial 
to the open country than to that which is inelosed. Ko 
individoal of the galliimeeooa order is so widely dis- 
tributsd over the Old World as the eominon qniil t it 
is abandant hi North Afrisa, most parts of India, and. 
there is reasoa to bslisvs, China; while tho whole or 
the sonthem portione of ^baria, and every conntiy in 
Europe,exee|^ thoee eppnndniatinf tothe poler cirele, 
are vwtsA tor it annnaBy, or adontod for apennaoent 
abode. In BmI^, however, ibis bird is hot vmy 
shandast^ and tho oqpi^ Ibt tbs XsMidott atoskf^ 





UNIVEBSAL INFORMATION. 


Quftkm 


eonm firoa Ifriiae. Th« idsIm aitive in 

iteglnoa nnd Vnxm b«torn Da toaleif mid, betrnj* 
lag thMBMlm by Di«i« tluioe>f«p«atod wlmtla, nra 
frequently lured within retch of the fowler by the 
inmatioD of the femtle’e note on tqniU pipe. The lleeh 
of the qotU » ddic«te» tad Tcry little awrior to that 
of the landrail, and oonaeqaentiy it it in great request, 
•B many aa three thouBand doien having been told in 
London in a aingte aeason. Though very like a part* 
ridge, and resemUiag thoee birda alfo in seveiM of 
their habits, qnaila do not pair, the malee being poly* 
gamons. For a neet, the female eorapee out a email 
cavity on the ground, nenally amongst wheat, but 
■ometimes in a piece of clover or grass, into which she 
ooUeots a few bite of dry graas, straw, or clover- 
atDks. The eggs are of a yeilowisb or dull orange- 
coloured white, speckled or blotched with umber- 
brown, from six to twelve or fourteen in number, and 
one loch one line in length, by eleven lines in breadth. 
Upon these the female sits abont three weeks; the 
young are able to follow her soon after they arc 
exclnded from the shell, and learn to feed on seeds, 
grain, insects, and green leaves. The quail is about 
■even inches in len^h, and the geueral colour of the 
upper part of the plumage is dark browu, mottled 
and streaked with lighter brown, which is also the 
colour of the upper part of the breast, whilst the 
the nreast, the belly, and the under tail- 


lower part of tl ^ . 

coverts are yellowish white. This bird is historically 
interesting from the circumstance that there is the 
strongest ground for hclioving that it is the identicD 
species which supplied 'the Israelites with food in the 
wildomesa. There arc several other species of quail; 
anob aa the rock quail, of Deccan, used for qiiaiMl 
by the natives ; and the Virginian or Maryland q 
whioh is a general inhabitaut of North America, from 
the northern parts of Canada and Nova Scotia to tho 
extremity of the peninsula of Florida, the flesh of 
vrhioh is peouliarly white, tender, and delicate. 

Qoaxbus, ktofiiv-erg, or, aa they stylo themselves, 
the ** Society of Friends,'* are a religiona sect which 
originated m England about tbo middle of tho 17th 
century. Their founder was George Fox, a native 
of Drayton, in Leicestershire, bom in 1021, and who 
early took to the readiog and meditation of God’s 
Holy Word. At the age of 22 ho believed that he 
bad received a divine call to preach the gospel, and 
accordingly commenced his ministerial labours. Tho 
purity of his life and Die corneslness of his preaching 
carried conviction to the hearts of multitudes, who 
embraced the doctrines which ho taught. Ue travelled 
mueh on foot, and from oooaoicntious motives nut only 
relbsed to receive any oompensation for preaching, hut 
defrayed bis own expenses. In a few years meetings 
were settled in neaxiy all parts of the kingdom ; and 
Botwithstanding the perseentions to which they were 
fo^eeled, they continued to increase, while the zeal, 
devotedness, and love towards each other manifested 
■mong them, excited the admiretion even of their ene- 
BiiM. The principal subjects, on account of whloii 
Dicy were perseented, were their testimony against 
oatfaas their objections to a paid and roan-appointed 
nfailaiTy, to war, to titboa and other ecclesiastical de- 
inands; the um of singular pronouns when addressing 
only one person { their refusal to taka off their bate 
SB a oomj^iment to mao. Among the roost eminent 
Btinistcra of the eoeiety jwere George Fox, William , body. 




doctrine of the inward light, wbieb Ib fbs great lbiui» 
datioii and chief comer-Btone of Quakevieib, fonq^ed 
Upon the peesage of Beriptore, '* Christ is tbs tms 
light which lighteth every man that oomelb into ths 
world." — 2. From thia root apringa tbe^ BpiritosI 
character of Chrietianity, and tha nvn-essentiaUtoof 
oeremonies. Th^ therefore have no'llxed litttvgy« 
ao stated forms of prayer, nor any regular preaching. 
Hence their Bole outward act of worship consiatfl m 
meeting together, and sitting down in silence, without 


fore, that there can be no eleotion of particular neriona 
by the ohurcb, or edneation of them for tho work of ths 
ministry. — i. Their doctrine of tho inward light neoBS- 
■arily implies the dootrine of repentance, and a newlifiBi 
and another consequouoo of it is perfeotion from sin ^ 
** but they never held a perfection of wisdom and 
in this hie, or from natural iullrmitjes or death, as soms 
have, with a weak and ill mind, imagined and insinuated 
against them."— 5. Their belief in the entire jqiirit* 
ualitjr of tlie L'oiipel Iciulo them to regard the ritea of 
haptiKm and tho Lord’s supper, as practised by other 
bodies of Christians, as nou-esseutial, being received 
spiritually. They believe in the Triuity, but confine 
tnemHclvesto what ia laid down in Scripture onthlt 
myslerions subject. Further, they regard all men and 
both sexes os on an equality, God having ** made of 
one blood all the nations ot the earth/* heuoe they 
despise all titles, honours, and empty flatteries, re» 
fuse titles to persons of rank, taking off the hat or 
bowing to superiors, and adopt tho utmost simplicity 
of drvsM and xuanuors. They reject the common cere- 
mony of marriage, and tho oustoms of mourning and 
burial, as not in accordance with the simplicity of the 
gospel. 'IVar is anii-Chnslian ; and they believe that 
the command "swear not at all,'* extendB to aU oaths. 
They reject the names of the months and days of 
the week, as originating in mythological idolatry, and 
use instead simple nunierols. They use tke§ and fkuw 
when speaking to one person, jiossibly because for- 
merly yoa was applied to a rich person, and thou to 
poor one. Various praotices ana social iudulgenoet— > 
as singing, dancing, music, tbo frequenting of thoatreB 
aud other places of public amusement, playing at 
games of chance for money, drinking of healths, horse- 
racing and Held sportsx-are renounced and discouraged* 
as incurring waste of time, or as iiic'>nBistent with the 
serious hopes aud duties of OhristiaDB. What, how- 
ever, the bitter winds of adversity and persecutfoil 


could nut effect, the genial influences ofliberality ofsen- 
time lit and social intercourse have brought about, and 
the Quakers of to-duy differ ualerinlly from those of 
twenty, or even ten, years ago. A series of movementB| 
more particularly since 1B50, led to tho taking up and 
discussing in a tree and liberal spirit the peouliaritles 
of speech, dress, and behaviour wtiicb icparated them 
from their follow-citisens ; and these have been relaxed 
so far that every one is now at liberty to adopt for 
himself in these mattera whatever he deems consonant 
with the great principles of aimplicity and CbriatiBB 
propriety. Wherever the Friends have a meeting- 
houHe, they hold once a month, alter the meeting for 
worship is over, a meeting for discipline, or, in other 
words, for all the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of thr 

. , body. They hold it a Christian dnty to support theif 

Penn, Robert Barclay, George Wfaiteheail, Stephen ! own poor, and to educate their children j aud tlicnuili 

. they do not pay their miniiteri, they deem it right to 

defr^ their expenaee when they travD in the miuSst^. 


Crisp. Isaao Pennington, John Crook. Thomas Story, 
dw. The ministers weM not deferred from preaching 
nbrir doetriaet pnblidy and privately by tho aeverest 
BO^hmeote. A large mimbOT of Friends emigrated 
srom the mother eonntiy and settled in Penney ivenia, 
under the patronage of Wiliiam Fena. In England the 
Friendfl were permitted to anbstitntean affirmation for 
an oath by Jameal|. ; and the Toleration Act of Wil- 
liam A Hery aeeaiM to them more faQj the rights 
cf eotoeisfioe. SnbisqneBt tots legaUsed tbeir mar- 
xisem. and pleoed them otherwise on an ognslitj vrith 
totnr fldiew-eitieeos ; bat tfa^ still suffer from their 
ooBsetentione nfhsai to pmr tikhn and ebimh-mtes, 
tor wlnoh their goods an distrained to tha amonnt of. 
ahemt £ilii000 onnuOy. Tbo dloetiinea which Fox 
taai^'and which are etiil hrid aa the troe faith ij 
vffmMrt fln pri^pi^ tha toUowiDgi-l« The 


»ir expenses when they travel in the miuSstl 
) pnrposes they raise the necessary funds 1^ 
voluntorj Of>ntribntionsL at meetinga preparative to tSio 
monthly meetings* It is eontrsry to the rules of tfa* 
society for one member to m to law with anotheTt 
and oil diSbrenees are eettlea by arbitratfoo. Severn 
monthfr meetings oompoae a qnarletfy meeting which 
.feneraUr embraoea one or two eonaties { and tha 
qnarterfy meetinie rejprasantatim are lent to tto 
yearly meeting in Loodem in the ssonth hf May. Ili^ 
1827 a fcbiam took plaoela their body in America, and 

Whatever one meyf^h of thohr pocttUarttiira, itcamtoh 
be denied that they have been among the mddftl imi 
most wwfBried phBaathwpiiti the woikl hid fv* 
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QmatS^ 


4 MD. Tliqr«tt«tlieilntto«Btorth 0 ef(MMle»gftbit 
BflffTo ilftTwy, sad Bitfoa tliAt time their lw?e sever 
oemed their eShrte iatbatoanee. They have beesso 
leM eeahMia in diShahw CheiropiiiioM a^nit fver $ asd 
in the im^ovesumt or priaon oieoiplise, the Uhcmrt of 
JEUiabeth Fry and otheie are well known. 

Qvmm. {Set PnoBomr.) 

QinsAirmra, Iwor^M-toen' (lial. ^itanrotof forty) » 
lanreirdlatimi to prevent tiie introdoMion of infeotions 
dieeawe into a oity or ooantry. ^ obtifcnig ahina* 
soode, or penona leavine a place eufiwHip from inf^ 
mne diaeaae, to remain a oer^n time before antorine 
another piaoe. Quarantinae are aeid to have been 
Fret adopted in Italy in the 15th oentary; and the 
same is derived from the period of detention bavins 
been died at forty daye* period ia now rcsnlated 
sooording to cbrenmetanoei, and apeoial lawa ara 
imaaoribed regnrdins it. Bhipa ordarad on anarantine 
muat repair to the i^aee appointed, and oontmue there 
dnrinff the time preaorlbcd, carryini* a yellow flag at 
the main, and having no interoonrae with the ahore, 
except for neoemary proviaiona, which are convoyed 
with every poaaible preoantion. Whoji the time ex- 
pirea, and the gooda have bean opened and exposed to 
aho air ns directed, th^ are admitted to port.— 
liauCnlloob'a Ckmmenial IHetitmarjf. 

Quasby, hwor'-re (Fr. quarri^ qnadratod;, an ox« 
•oavation in the ground from which atone is extracted. 
The name anpaara oridnally to have been applied to 
such exoavatloiM from tno ciroumataiice that the mate- 
rials obtained from them were quadrated, or formed 
into reotangnlar blocka. Great llritain abounds with 
quarries or nearly every diflfarent kind of atone that 
oan lie employed with advantage in architecture. The 
qoarrica of Aberdeenehire supply large quantities of 
granito to London every year, for bridges, quay walls, 
and every other work where strength and durability 
are most needed. In Fugland, grauito la ehiefly 
quarried iu Cornwall. In Yorkshire, Latieasbirc, and 
Derbyahirc, both red and white sandstone arc worked, 
la Fnglaud, Wales, and Ireland, thero are also exten- 
■ife alate-quoriries. The most common stone that is 
quarried in Kngland and Ireland is that which is 
okUed limestone, and which, from the facility it afTords 
for working, ia generally caUed freestone. It la said 
that more than dO.OdO tons of tins kind of stone arc 
aunoaUy exported to London from Portland. The 
marble and umeatone quarries which were opened near 
Plymouth in 1813 furnished the material which whs 
used in building the breakwater of that place.— lief, 
Mepoft eoneemina tJke Qualitiee of Stow: vlth referoHOe 
to the Ifeeo JOfoueee PaHutmenz, 1830. 

QPABTiia, kwort^rr, in Uer., is an ordinary of quad* 
nngfilar form, rasotnbting a banner, and laid as a 
ehargo upon the Bold, of which it contains one«fnartb 
part, as the term implies. In the corrupt Latin of 
ancient times it was rendered by quartern, and by 
Uredua, pera, which might apply to any other part ; 
Ivut the latter author also uses the word guadram. 
The quarter ia formed by two lines, one drawn from 
the side of (he ahleld in traverse, to tho centre, and 
tho other perpendioBlMrly from the chief to meet it in 
the same place. 

QoAwns Days ara the d»9 which begin the four 
quarten of the year; via., Lady«day, or the 26th of 
March; Midaummer-day,ertbeMthof June; Michael- 
asBa-day» or the 390; of teptomher i and Christmas<day, 
or the w|h oX December. 

QVAisitBlHO, kmn'*or'4ng. Hi Her., is the marshall- 
ing, or regular arrangemsnt or disposal, of various coats 
in one ahidd, thereby to denote the several alliances of 
one ihaiily witb'the heirasaea of others. Unless they 
are loveieign queens or princesses, women, by the 
rules of baxaldry, boar their paternal arma ia a loxeage 
or shield of that shape | and when they marry, and are 
not beireisca, it has been the eoitom to impMe their 
anns with thoeo of their huabands, in order to show 
the lUianee, which is oabed haven and/naMc. 

QuAatsn Bission, Oowbir o». {So* Com or 
OWABtsa Bsanov.) 

QuAxsnso, kwordeP-ip (Ital.), a musSeal composi- 
tMtt in four parts, for either four votaas, with or wiih- 
oirt «n aeeomnaanti«at, oriiistruiiBiitB, genctaUy of the 
trtringed khk^Lc., two vfoMa^ one ^h^ and one 
twfoncebo. Botne splendid epeeaoMW of inatromentali 
14« 


quarteltoB ma^ ba 
llesait, Beathoven, 


In tlie 'works 




cairngorm when amoke-oddhreB, and' passing by mix- 
ture with other eilicioiitmiDerals into jasper, hocnirtone^ 
chert, flint, ohaloedmiy, agate, and nnmeroua oHien. 
Quarto eryitelliaes in hexagonal priamewith pyansidal 


Qoasbia, hmoA'^mh (Quaeti, a bIbto who first naed it 
as a remedy in maiigDant fever at Burinam), ia Bot^ 
a gen. of the nat. ord. ^tsaratoeew.— The wood of Q. 
oMMiro, a native of Burinam, is intensely hitter, and was 
formerly much used as a febrifrige and tonic. It iatho 
original quassia of the shopa ; but it is no longer im- 
ported, having been replnoed by the wood of FVerosaw 
exeeUa, n nativo of Jamsioa. The two products are 
sometiines distinguished as Sorinam quassia and Ja- 
maica quassia. The flowers of Q, amara are aUiinaohio. 
{See PxoBASUA.) 

Quatxb, kmai^-ver (Weltb aeUnaWt to quaver, to 
trill)), a obsxaete* TBOie, oqnal in duration to ^of 
a semibreve, ^ o- ^ ntaiim, or ^ of a crotchet. 

Qvbbx, kiMf» i Sax. etpooii, wife), » the wife of a 
king, or a female sovereign. In this country, a mean 
reguant differs in no respect from a king, aa regards the 
political rights vested in the dignity. (Fes Euro.) Tho 
quecu- consort is possessed of peculiar privileges 
granted to no other woman, whether married or single. 
(^reCoxson.) The queen dowager is tho widow of a 
deceased king, and enjoys most of the privileges which 
belonged to her as queen-consort. 

Quxur Avm’s jBcuitty. {Sec Dochty, Qvxsir 
Arrxx’a.) 

Qubbcitboh Babk. (See Qubbcvs.) 

Qcxbcvs, kwer'-kue (Let.), in Dot., the Oak, a gen. 
of tho nat. ord. Onylaeea, having male flowereln a 
Jong pendoloue catkiu, with6— 10 stamens, and perianth 
6—7-cleft : female flowers solitary, with a cap-shaped 
scaly involucre, 3 stigmas, and a 3-ce11ed ova^. xTitt 
1 -celled, 1 -seeded, eorrounded at the base by tho en- 
larged cop-ahaped involucre. Tho timber of aevetwl 
species or Qwcrcuc is extensively employed for ship- 
building and for other important purposes. jBoftar 
istliocommon British oak : there are two varietiesof this 
noble tree, by some regarded as distinct species, called 
Q. peduHculata and Q. eeeeyiora. Besides the Britiib 
oak, there are the important timber-yielding trees Q- 
eerris, the Turkey or Adriatio oak ; Q. alba, the white 
oak; Q. mbra, the rod oek; Q. finetoria, the Uedk 
oak; and Q. vireiis, the live oek. Tbobark of several 
species is astringent and largely employed for tenaiim 
purposes, and to some extent in medicine : that of £ 
pcdnneulato is most esteemed. The outer bark of £ 
Suber^ the cork-oak, constitutes the cork of oommerce, 
au invaluable article, for which there is no fitting sub- 
stitute. The bark obtained from the younger brenobM 
of tbe same tree is imported into this country from 
Spain, and employed in tanning, under tbe nama eS 
Puro^an aXeomoque bark. The inner hark of older 
stems is also imported as cork-tree bark, and em- 
ployed for similar porpoaes. The acom-eops of Goer- 
rail J&jj/lof are called valoniof the dried holi-ma- 
tnred acorns, eamata ; and the very young ones, enaia* 
tinta. These three articles are veirvalnable for their 
tanning properties^ and are imported in large qqaniitiee 
from the Levant. The berk of £ Uwhrik, toe blsek- 
oak, is eafled gaoreifeoa berk, and is much umibr tan* 


0 nttsf wfd iqr c 
species of epwvwbich form UUle reddish balls npoa 
their suriiMe. These were lhraM% moeh need et a 
crimeoB dye. Oak-treee ate eepeofeUy lielde to be 
attoeked by ineects, end the exereecenees vriiieh era 
prodneed ere commonly eeUed golfe. The' more ies* 
portMt geUe ate the anl^allt of ooumeMe^^aliA'tbe 
large 3f eesei or BnsiefeA gelZs, celled elio JhudUSea 
tmphe, mad mfes, asid empioo qf Sodom, Thelatter 
areprodueedDytho Ckfim S atm on the £ ItgtbefoHh. 
The foimer are also wraneed cm thebrendiesof tte 
eeae tree by the qfit^gdUm *<torter<<B,or gsB iiBiee fc 




nm^BirAif ON. 



froa^ibaLevut. 

— itie Ub« Slid tbe wkUe, The derk-eohnired imper* 
foniefaUi eve the moit valuhUe. The aeons of some 
flpeoies of Qiuteu»,BM Q,JMf 0 ia,ueiUmit 9 ,waAMMdaii, 


Qvimoir. (AeToscun.) 

QoxoxuirTia. (SseHjuoonr.) 

Quzbtibtb, jbiPi'-et-tif#, a term applied to oertaia 
veSgions seots, srho held the dootriae that the asseace 
of religios consisted in the devont contemplation 
of the heing and attributes of God, so as to absorb 
all bnmsn pasBioos and sentiments. ▲ soot of this 
dan existed onder the neme of Hesy ohasts, among the 
reUgioiu of Moant Atbos, in the Itth oentory. A 
Spanish prisst, Micbael Molinos. published a work 
entitled ^The Spiritosl Guide** (l<176)» in which be 
adTooated this dootrine, atfd obtsiued maiw followers. 
His work wss condemned, and he hlmsalr obliged to 
abjure his errors and terminate his life in sots of pe- 
nance in a Dominioan convent ot Home. Uis opinions, 
however, spread, and works of a similar nature appeared 
in Germany, France, and other countries. lu Franco, 
the great advocate of the doctrine was Madame Guyon, 
H lady of great piety, but witli more imacinstion than 
judgment. Fenelon took up and advoosted the system, 
which broiq;ht him into controversy with fiossuet. 
Quietism was condemned by papal bull in 1090, and 
Binoe then has gradually oeased. 

QciLiau, in Hot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 

Jtotae€iB» Tho bark of Q. aaponaria and other species 
eontsins a large proportion of sapestNC, and is em- 
ployed in some parts of America as a substitute for 
soap. It has lately been used in this country as a 
detergent in coaes of scurfinees ana baldness of tho 
head. 

Quzvan. (See Ctdovil.) 

Qinirio Acin. (See Kiirio Acin.) 

QnuriirB, or Quurra, hee-ueen', kwin'-e-a, in 
Ohem., an alkaloid found in the bark of trees 
belonging to tho Cinchona or Peruvian Hark family. 
Hesidm qoinino, these barks yield five other similar 
alkaloids; but as they are not used to any extent 
wither in medicine or manofaoturos, it will bo necessary 
to only enmnerate them. They are oiuchonine, ciucho- 
sidine, cinchonicine, quinidine, and quiuovine. He- 
aides these, the bark of the Cinchona ovaia yields 
nrietsc, or ctncAccarine. Quinine occurs most in the 
yellow bark, or Cinchona cordifoUa, in which it occurs 
vrith eioclionine, in oombination with kinio aiul 
kinotannio acids. The quantity varies, in diirerent 
qpemmeiis of bark, from 3 to 6 per cent. The bases 
ore extracted by boiling fka jpnlverixed bark in 8 or 10 
porta of water, acidulated with 1 part of oilj of vitnol 
and 1 of bydrodilorio acid. The liquor is strained 
through a cloth, and again treated with acidulated 
water. As soon as tho tiqnors are cold, milk ofj 
lime, ot carbonate of soda, ia added, the precipitates 
loroiod being sabmitted to proasnre and treated with 
hot alcohol. If cinchonine be present in any quan- 
tify, it cryatallises as the liquid cools, and the two 
alk^ids are further separated by the addition ofj 
dilate talplnirie acid and cryataUisation, the sulphate 
qainine cnatailuing out first. The alkaloid is 
thrown down by the addition of ammonia, and may be 
formed into the different salts at will. Quinine being 
very indolnbJe in water, it is generally osed in medieme 
in the form «o? disolphate, which dissolves resdily in 
aleobol and vrater. Qniniae isone of the most volmle 
febrifoges and antiperiodios that we possess, and is 
yearly becoming more sosxee, from the wasteful method 
employad by tbs Femvians in gathering the bark. 
Cinobona plantations havi^ however, been formed in 
wtrioas pi^ of British India, and there is every 
leoson to believe ihat» in the coarse of* few years, we 
shall obtain an aniaiiing sopply fnm our own po«w«- 
aions. (dke CxHonoira.) 

Qmoa. (Are CBsaovootPK.) 

Qirnraw, or Ctwaivcn, fariu'-M (eormpted fiom Fr. 
eMumOHrie, lAt. cynoNske), in Ued.» is an infiamma- 
tion of the ttmoat. Medical men distingaisb it into 
diUkrent kmda, acoordiim to the natore of the inOam- 
natieotcir the part elMy affkctedi aaeroap, diphtbe. 
pu^gitu, toniAitu. Ac. Tba tiro hrmst are 


Quo Waimato 


DOltead under their proper heads, the lattaraw Ihel# 
that eommoiify come imdar thebead of qaistff. Sbay 
do not differ naterialfy tan aaofa other atar iv 
obaraotar or in the node dT treatment, bat ha the OBO 
ease the pharynx is the prlneipal or sole shat of the 
disasas, in the other, the tonsils. Tho iqflamiiiatta ia 
brought on by cold, and it usually oonmeiioas vritt 
eold chills and other febrile symptoms. Thero ia 
fulness, host, and diyness of tbs throat, with a hoarso 
voice, difUoulfy of swallowing, and shooting pains 
towage the ear. The inflammation may be oonilnad 
to the pharynx, or it may spread from it over the soft ' 

S slate and the tonsils, and into the eavitiasdf the nose. 

D examination, the bsekof the month ind fencas irili 
bo found aanatamlly red and swollen, and oftan 
ooverod with a tough mnons. In general, a ooBunon 
sore throat does not require mneh treatment, the in- 
haliog of the vapour of not water, or a large ponltlea 
ronnd tho throat, with gimtlo purgatives, and the 
avuidaneo of stimifiating fc^, being nsaaUy all that Is 
oecessary for its removal. Freqnently, however, fte 
swelling eoniinnes for some time, and oooasioaiUy 
the disease iaaes the form of relaxed sore throat, 
wUioh reqnires to bo treated with stimalating gargies, 

M hot wine, very dilated mineral acids, Ao., sira tonioi, 
if the general health be not good. In more severe 
cases, tho difficulty of awallowing is much inoreased, 
and to avoid the pain tho patient uauallv allowa tlto 
valiva to Qow from his mouth, and Uqnlos attontoted 
to bo swallowed return throngh the nose. The inflam* 
mation may also extend to the Enstaehian tnbo, pro- 
ducing deafuess, and to the parts aronnd the larynx, 
occasioning difficulty of breathing. With these symp- 
toms there is ususlly s considerable degree of fever, 
with headache, loss of appetite, Ac. in snob eaaea, 
strong purgatives are required, with a blister outside 
the throat, and warm poultices, the inhaling the steam 
of hot water, stimalaUng gargles, and if the throat be 
Dinoli swollen, leeohes appuedto tho sides. Sometimes 
an abscess is formed in one or both tonsils, fkom which 
the patient ouffen greatly. Tbta will in time burst t 
hut it mil matorittUy shorten the patient's infferings ft 
it be opened as soon as the matter is diitinotly formed* 
After the inflammatory symptoms have Mbslded, a 
pnerous diet and ionio medicines are necessary* 
Where the tonsiLs have become permanently enlarged, 
or where other means fail, ii is sometimes necessary to 
reduce them by cutting to their natural dimebSioDfi. 

In malignant or putrid sore throat there is great pros- 
tration of strength, accompanied with a tow typhoid 
state, reqniring the remedies used in low typhus, with 
astringent gargles, leeches, and nutritive diet, 
Qviktetto, or QunriXT, (Ital.l, 

a musical compositior*, in five parta, each pf waiob is 
obbligato, and performed by a single voice or ioatf u- 
ment. 

Quoits, koUe (Dan. coifs), an English oni-door game, 
somewliat resembling the ancionc pastime of tlucowiag 
the discus. The game is played with **qnoita.'* whim 
I metal rings, varying ui mtemal oiamar 


are round flat! „ 

from two or three inches to a foot. Two iron niDS, on 
hohe, as they are called, sre placed in the gromuL wmdi 
u generally puddled with clay, at a distanee of aboaft 
fifteen or twenty yards. Tho game is nsualiy playad 
by two or four persons, who choose lidss, ana play in 
regular sucoession. The endeavoor of the players is to 
throw tbrtr qnoits from one bob over the othw, or aa 
near to It as possible. The quoits nearest to the hoh 
score to the player, and the gome Is won by the SMO 
which mskss a given score ttrat. 

Qi 70 xuif,kwore'-tt»(Lat., of whom), inLaw,ii ataim 
used ID commissions, from the Lathi expression ouufTea 
A. Jt. nnum sssc polumne (of whom we with A* D. to bo 
one). Thus, in eommissioDS of jostioes of the pesumw 
it is nsual to osme eensin of thrin as a qoonim, vri^ 
ont the presence of whom no botiaeis jan ha dmia* IA 
legislative and other assemblies, a anonun is naailaiit 
number of membera who are ragitired to hapfannah , 
before any busineu oan be IrsBSMtal. 

QuoiixxT. (Sec Anxttinrrxo.} 

Qco WausiTto, (tavlrvhaiwto*^^ 

rent), in Law, is a svrit in the tastucaaf a mit oCrigMi ' 
tcir the crown, tseohm out of ;tb* eoato tf Ojaaiftf 
Bench, sgsinst one who elaima nr uswips at» eita 
fnnchiipj or liberfy,eattu»g npem Um to tar 
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fruront hd extrelMt the office, fresobiee, or liheriy 
In qoestion. Tbie writ bee fellco into diWft* cad • 
more eipeditioua mode ofprooeeding hM beeaMopted« 

& fllinn en iaformetioD by the the i£torney«merfd» In 
nanfre of » ^uo worranto, in which the peraon 
naorpine is considered m an offender, and conaeqoeDtly 
pnnitbahle by flue. 


E 

*p or. is the 18th letter aftd 14th ooneonant of onr 
alphabet. It is to be found in all lanf^^aires ex- 
oept the Ohineie, and some of the tongues of the Korth 
American Indians. The Bomans borrowed it from the 
Greek rhe, which is derived from the Hebrew and 
Bhmnioian rtxlt. It is a lingual and a liquid conso* 
nant or semivowel, being formed by a guttural expul- 
sion of the breath, vibrated through the mouth with a 
aort of quivering motion of the tongue, drawn back 
from the teeth, and advanced with the tip a little 
elevated towards the palate. It is one or the last 
which children learn to pronounce, and is frequently 
exaggerated by the Irisii and softened down by the 
Bngiisb. In pronunciation it is frequently confounded 
with to, as rM6&MA, pronounced wuMmA, and an ris fre- 
quently substituted fur a w at the end of a word, espe- 
cially if the next word begins with a vowel; as winder 
for window, pilier for pillov. It is interobangsuble with 
the letters i, n, rn, and s, and is apt to place itself at 
one time before and at another time after a vowel. It 
is also apt to disappear from words in the neighbour- 
hood of several oonsonants. As a Uoman numeral, K 
stood for 80, aod with a dash over it for ho,ckhi. In 
Greek, with a mark over it it stands for 100, and with 
a mark under it for 100,000. In medical proscriptions, 
B or Ik stands for rrciue (take). 

Bjkiint, rdA'-6> (Hen., my teacher, lord, or master), 
is a title of respect given by the Jews to the teacbors 
of their law, and seeine to have been introduced only 
shortly before the time of CJirist. It was frequently 
applied to Christ by his disciples. It was originally 
used in three forms,— raA, or master ; raf/bif or my 
master; and rabbun, great master, or rubbonij my 
great roaster. Bab is stiU used by the Jews of eastern 
Europe and others, both in conversation and writing, 
in the sense of Mr. j and the title rabbi or rabbin is 
given to the modern religious heads of Jewish com- 
munities or congregations. The term rabbinical is 
applied to all the Jewisli writiims composed after the 
Ohristiau era. (/See Ubbkxw LAgouaox abd Lizb- 
Batubb.) I 

Babbit, nW-bit (said to come from the Oelgio robbe, I 
roAAeAen), (Ltput cnwicm/ii*).— This animal, now so 
common moughout the southern and temperate parts 


Bailie 


inhabiting the warm a&d sandy places of sonthenl 
climates, espceislkT those near the shores of the Bea, 
It has bMu introaoead in recent times fnio America, 
and having Ibund in the more eoutheriy portions of 
that country a climate very congenial to its constitu- 
tion, has increaaed rapidly. The rabbit In a natural 
state hes the eare shorter than the head, and the tail 
is not so long as the thigh. The general colour in a 
state of nature is yellowish-grey, with reddish on the 
neck and brown on the tail, with the throat end belly 
whitish. The ears are grey. There are four varietiee 
of rabbits, differing somewhat in their oharaeteristiee 
and habits ; namely, the warrenere, parAers, kedgek^, 
and iweethtarti. The first kind, as their name implies, 
are in the iiabit of making their homes or burrows in 
open gronndsor warrens; the hedyekoga are found in 
thick liedgerows and wood covers in parts where the 
soil is not sufficiently sandy to be made a subterranean 
dwelling, and the coat of them is less furry than that 
of the others ; the parken live on the upland also, as in 
gentlemen's parks, pleasure-grounds, and broad open 
grazing grounds, and breed in any conveuient spot, 
and, except to the eye of a professionad warrener, are nu- 
distinguisnablo from the last variety. Smeeihearia are 
the tame varieties, and now multiplied into itmumer- 
aiile varieties : atse. colour, and character, flrom the 
olden to the i u eared, and from the middle-iixed to 
the monster ten pounds weight. When on)y five or 
six months old, rabbits are capable of breeding, their 
term of gestation being thirty or thirty-one days. If 
the dam does not ilnu a bolo suited to her pnriWBe 
previous] V to her bringing forth, she digs one, not in b 
atrnight line, but in a zig-zag direction, enlarging the 
bottom of It every way, and pulling from her own 
body u quantity pf hair, with which she makes a warm 
and comfortable bed for her young. When she 
ventures abroad, she covers np the holove^ oarefhlly, 
scarcely leaving any porceptihlo mark of it, and con- 
ceals her charge from the male, it is said, lest he should 
devour them. She continues these attentions for 
about a mouth, when the young are able to provide for 
themselves. The ordinary term of a rabbit’s existence 
IS from seven to ton y^nrs. As rabbits cannot articu- 
late sounds, and are formed into societies^ living under 
ground, tbeir method of giving an alarm is very peou- 
linr ; for wlieh any danger threatens, they thump the 
earth with one of their hinder feet, and produce a 
sound which can be heard by animals near the snrface 
at a onnsiderable distanee. They are very sensiUo to 
any changes of the weather, and seldom go abroad 
ttnles.s it be settled and calm, 

Hacbub. {Saa lerLOBBSCBBCB.) 

Baobuic Acid, ra-se'-miA (Lot. raeamua, a buDcIi or 
cluster), a peoulisr modification of tartaric acid, found 
in certain species of grape growing in the Vo^es moun- 
tains, and ID one or two other localities. It dtflers from 


of Etw>pei is supposed to have been of African origin, tartaric acid in certain minor partioolars, although iU 
and first imported into Spain. ^ It bolojpgs to^tbe^same | composition is precisely similar. 


genus as the hsre, and resembles it in form, but differs 

from it con- 
siderably in 
its gregarious 
habits, its 
subterranean 
life, its whiter 
flesh, and less 
perfect state 
of the young 
when pro- 
duced, these 
being blind 
it their birth 
and nearly 
naked. It a 

eery proKfle, breeding •eyentimee a year, and bringing 
““-1 one# eaob time. The rabbit affects a tern- 
I warm climate, and bears great oold with 
^ In Sweden, tl^ are .ebligM to be kept in 

-in England, they are most plenliftil Iki the 

mntiee of Lmoob, EoriMk. BaffSk, and Cam- 
bridge, where the sofl is saa^, and wheaoe they 
are brought in immense numbers for the enpply of the 
X^on maik^, Bebbits have besB known from tbe 
esiUMt period of bisloiy, and Ibn first or earUest 
Meonats whieh wbhafe of akm trspessent them as 



babbit. 


Bacsxosb CritE. (Saa Ibtlobibcbkci.) 

Backs, rai'^caa (Tr.), in Bot., those permanent 
varieties of species which can be propagated by seedt 
Familiar eiamples are afforded by onr cereal grains 
(wheat, oats, barley,* &e.), and by our culina^ vege- 
tables (peas, lettuces, radishes, oabbages, oauUimweM, 
Ac.). Such permanent varieties, however, require to 
be kept up by cultivation, for if left to tbmsfdvee, og 
sown in a poor soil, they will soon lose tbeir peen* 
liaritirs, ana either perish or return to their 'ongiDal 
speeiSo type, 

Raoxs OB Uabzivs. (Em EtiuroiooT.) 

Racibo, Hobss. (Eis HoisB-BAOiiro.) 

Race, rdA, isaninstrumentof torture famished with 
pulleys, cords, sod other apphsnees for extorting oon- 
feasions from criminals, it was in nse at an early 
period in tbe south of Europe, whero it was applied to 
tbe early Cbristisns^ and in later times was an instm- 
ment or the Inonlsition. It it unknown to the law of 
Enidand, thoogn once, in 1423, when the dnkes of 
Exeter and Suffolk, nnd other ministeFS of Eeniy TX., 
had dssig^ to mCiodnoe the riril law into tho 
kingdom ns the mie of goremment, they eaueed araoh 
to be ereeted fbr toctnre,whith in dension was esiled 
» tbe Itoke of Stttor*s and atiU remmas 

in tho Towerof frond^i. Um (be assamtoatkm of 

yauuh dvbn to 
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. WM propoMdintbepriTj etmooUtopui tbeMc^atin to 
«|konok; in order to dwwvnr Us neoompUMi i but the 
jndm bein;ir eonoUtod. dednred wmoiiAOuel/ Ihftt no 
8Mb jiroeecain^ wu nllownhle by tiia Inwt of ISoglniid. 

BACStTS.riib'-et* (Fr. raquuUtf C^er. Boehet), a nne 
plnred by strikiDir n bell egeintt whet is celled e fieed- 
weil, ana returned to the oame well et Ibe bound, each 
pUyer eodeevoaring to strike it against the wail in 
Ottcli e wer that hie edversary may not l>e able to return 
it. The player who does not return it loses e point, or 
has his '* hand out," that is to say, be forfeits the situa- 
tion in which be would bo able to odd to hiii score of 
the game. Great skill it required in order to play the 
f{ame of raoketa well. There ore several open racket- 
courts in London. One of the most celebrated courts, 
where many a man became a racket-player vnalgri 
lui, ie now closed ; namely, that in the Queen’s Bench 
prison. 

Baooov, ruk-koou* (FirstM Lotor) .^This animal is a 
foi-like creature with the gait of a bear. The head is 
round, with a narrow tapering nose, projecting beyond 
the mouth, black at the end, and tluxiide; the hpa 
black. Eyes moderately large and round, with a cir- 
cular pupil. Elliptical ears, low but erect, « ith rounded 
tipa, dirty - white. Whiskers strong. Hhort-liaircd 
muztle, dirty-white, the colour extending round the 
cheek aud over the eyes. Bock grizzled. Belly paler 
than the back. Tail bushy ; not tinliUe a fox's bnish, 
dirtr-wbite, annuialed with dark nngH. Length of 
hoM and body, two feet : of tail {prrtehrtr)^ inohes. 
It is a native of the north of America, hiuI, aeeording 
to some authorities, extends as far south ns Paraguay. 
In a state of nature, it aleeps throughout the day, 
prowling during the night in search of fruits, roots, 
birds* eggs, and insects. At low-water, it frequents the 
•oa-shore, where it preys on orustacea and shell-fish. 
It climbs trees with groat facility. Its sagacity is con- 
tiderable ; but as it is not very powerfully armed, it 
is not very oourageons, and seldom ap|)roach««s dwell- 
ings with the same hardiness as animuis decidedly car- 
nivorous. Another sneoics, the crab roiMMin {J*rwjfon 
eaaeeriMietus}, is an inbahitontof the warmer parts of 
South America, and is rather a larger uniinal than the 
common racoon ; but the characteristics of each are 
very similar. 

BaniATioir, in Nat. Phil. {See Kkat and Ltoht.) 

BAniCAi.!i. nid-i’hih (Lat. radix, n root), is the name 
given to a political party lu England who are. opposed 
to half-measures, and wish to have all the abuses that 
may have crept into our eonstitutionul system com- 
pletely rooted out, and our inilitntinns ro-modelled. 
This party is by no means so powerlitl or nutneriius us 
it was some years ago, the people seeing the miprae- 
tioability ana danger of attempting at once great con- 
ab'tutional or social changes. 

Bapicli, in Bot., that portion of the embryo from 
wbieh the root is developed. 

KAmoas Tbxoiy, rM-i-kl (from Lat. radix, root). 
In Cbem.— The theory of oompoiind radicles in organio | 
chemistry, Brat proposed by Liebig, may be best illns- 
trsted and explained by considering the composition 
of the alcohols. Thus, in the case of ordinary vime 
alcohol, C,H«0,, Liebig assumed that it wos a deriva- 
tive of a rMicie C^H., which be named ethyl. In like 
manner he considered ether, C«H,0, also to be derived 
from the same radicle. Upon this theory, which, os 
coon as ft was started, received the fullest conflrmotion 
liratn thousands of experimenters, the compound group 
ethyl, performed a similar (bnctlon to potassium, 
Aver, or any of tbeother elementa. Taking potassi nm 
aa an example, the oompoonds of the two radicles 
would run as follows r— 

Oxide of pota8aiaiD,EO Oxide of ethyl, (CJIbIO 
Chloride of do. KCl Chloride of do. (€J{,)C1 

Iodide of do. XI Iodide of do. (C«H,)1 

Sulphide of do. XS Solphideofdo. (C.HJS 

Hydrated oxide Hydrated oxide 

of do. XO.fiO of do (C«HS)O.HO 

The thaoiy was at flest skrooidy oldected to by many 
emtaie&t enemiiils, from the d^msUmee of the assumed 
rndielm beinxkypothdiiosl : but as experiment went on, 
frrstohe sbd wto ebother or tibese rsdii^ were isolated, 
I'wnlSnt liixweeor xsipeolabto list irii abown, Siiiii* 


Bftawttya 


larly, the theory was extended 16 the owanio Haidlti 
aektie acid having been shown to bo a hydrated indde 
of the radicle, tbue sssimibtiDg them to dibl|Mlg|9io 
acids, as shown below 

Formic acid, HO<C»H)0», or hydrated leVtUlidonf 
formyl (C«U>. . 

Acetic acid, n0(C«lI,)0. or hydrated teroxida of 
acelyl. 

Sulphuric acid, UO.SOs is hydrated teroxide of 
aulnbur. 

BAnmn. (SWe RAPnAVVS.) 

BAnina, rai'‘de-n$. in Oconi., thosemi-diameter oft; 
circle, or the straight lino drawn IVotii the centre to 
the circumference. It is implied in the dellnition of n 
oirelo, and it is apparent from its construction that all 
the radii of the same circle are equal. 

Rift, rnjl, a species of float, oonsisting of a numbor 
of logs or planks fastened together side by side for tho 
ptiniose of being moved from one place to another 
with greater facility. In some of the tributary rivers 
of the Rhine, there are nuiiihers of rafts, some of 
which are so large as to resemble floating villsM, 
They consist of u platform of oak and ileal timber, 
u]ion which are erected about twelve or flfreen little 
wooden huts ; many of them are IVom MX) to 000 feet 
long, and (iO or 70 broad, and often carry as many as 
700 or MK) peraoiiB on iinard. To these several smaller 
rafts are attoelied, Resides a string of boats loaded with 
anchors and eiiblca, and used for Hounding the river 
and going ashore. — Re/, llrande’a Vietiouarjf, 

Raquxti Bciioolr. Schools.) 

Baoulkt, Kagi^lku, or RAorLATxn, rii< r-u4i, 

term in Her. applied to any ordinary that is 
notched or jugged in an irregular manner. 

HAri.WAVS, ruiP-waiz, ruuds constructed by placing 
smooth lines, called rails, of wood, iron, atone, or 
Ollier suitable material, on which the wheels of cor* 
riages roll. They ore made for the purpose of obviating 
much of the friction which occurs on ordinary roads, 
and thus enable wiiceled vehicles to be drawn nt higher 
velocities. The power by which the carriages are 
drawn docs not affect the definition; they may be 
drawn by horacs or by locomotive stuom-engineB ; 
they may be drawn along levels and up inclines by 
stationary niacliinory, or may descend inclines by 
their own gravity ; in all coses, the principles iitioil 
which railways nro constructed am nearly sJike. 
Railways are thercl'ore of varinua kinds, and nave been 
in use fur a considerable time lor the puimose Of 
transporting minerals and other heavy goods at m 
diminished cost. The requirements of the coal traffic in 
Nurtbuiuberland gave the first origin to railways. As 
earlyTns lU7(i, cools were oonveyed from tho mines to 
the river near NewcMikt-upon-Tyne, ** by laying rails 
of timber exactly straight and parallel; and oullqf 
carts were mode, with four rollers tfiting those rdJs, 
whereby the carnage was made so easy, that onehono 
could draw four or live chaldrons of coal.'* The rapid 
wear of the timber led to the stmeture of cast*iroft 
rails to replace tho wooden tines, and being limited in 
length, they were formed with a continuous flange or 
letlge on their inner edge to keep the wheels on fh# 
track. These roads were called tram-roadi, Tha 
loading objection to thi.s system was, that the rail FM 
liable to be covered with dust or gravel. In order ta 
ohviato these disadvantages, in 17M Jesiop laid doWB* 
at Loughborough, cast-iron •* edge rails/* from wbi^ 
the guiding ledges were removed, and applied roaad 
the edges of the wheels, forming flanges, flia rldlfl 
being elevated snfficiently to allow the deseendiiw 
flange to clear the ground. This system of rads feant 
to have been tbe first that was laid on casMron ehaica 
and On sleepers. In 1820, Birkensbaw patented tb# 
" fish-belly *' rail, and thus substitutad roOed wrou|K 
iron rails for cast rails. This form of roils advaiHM 
in public estimation, and was empleyed the | 
struction of the Liverpool and HsiUHieiter TktT 
which was opened in 182ih and intmstod to frm ana 
of George Stephenson. mU the year IdlO, tha c 
power used on railways was anlnud power a i _ 
although tbs appUeotlob of steam in this dlMtM A 
oomporotivtiy modern, tbe efforts of esedhaniafg frii 
long been direcEisd tewaids it. For more fhadlMr 
years. Watt,. talngton» Trevefhielk Bia&ktasqp, atti 
oiberi, had endeavotkrad to dSseoTtr a matbod 1^ 
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BaHways Bailways . 

ndlliiff oftrriagva by ateiuii on oommon roidt or ndli* 8^ inohm to 6 feet. AB the reUf need in tiie leylBf 
ereyfi. It beA;*n« bowerer* to be a ilxed beUef of all down of raUroade nay be divided into twa olMoea s— 
mnctiine-inakers, that a simple band-wheel oonld nbt first, those which ore sisKle-headed and flat-footed, 
meet enough friction on a road-siirfaoo to cause the forminc their own support on the sleepers or beli^\ 
carriage to advance. In consequence of this belief, secondfy, those which are double-headed, and need 
raehet-wlieelf, jointed levers, mechanical leirs of CTery chairs or other methods of support on the sleepm. 
shape and form, wern introduced, to tho detriment of The second class m^ be again subdivided into— rails 
the roadway and the diminution of the motire power on cross sleepers of timl^ ; rails on longitudinsl 
of tho enmiio. A ohange, however, was at hand. In Bleepers of timber ; rails on oast-iron sleepm, without 
1814, or thereabouts, (Jeor^o Stephenson constructed, timber; rails on wronght-iron sleepers, without thn- 
for the Kiilingwortb Colliery, in ^'orthumberland, a ber. In planning Che work of a railway, the engineers 
steam-engine bcanng two eyiinders, sealed on a boiler endeavour to arrange in such a manner that the earth 
mounted on wheels, and immediately above the arlea to be excavated sbail be eqnal to the embankment, so 
of those wheolfl, which bore cranks connected with the that tlio material is redistributed instead of being re- 
piston-heads of the cylinders, and were made to re- moved. A straight and horixontal lino m the standard 
volve in unison by means of vanounsnn rhaina working of porfeotion ; and the engineer tnes to effect this as 
over barrels on taeir axles. At iirsl. tho engines made nearly as the finances of the company will permit him. 
upon Stephenson's principles were not held in high The earthwork of a railway is the foundation and^anp- 
eatimation, aud a considcrablo period elapsed before port of tlie whole superstructure, and as such must be 
they came into general use. In the colliery diatnrta, uniformly firm, and carefully considered with respect 
however, they came gradunlly into iavonr ; and ubmit to material, preparation, form, and drainage : of free 
1828 Stephenson applied one of them for passenger width, easy slopes, ample ballast, and thorough drain- 
tratllo on the Htooktou and Darlington hue. The age. The slopes of cuttings vary according to strutill- 
velotiltT of these engines wos nhoiit five miles per cation, soil, dire '^ion of the vein, and m«MBture. The 
hour for goods traffic, aud nine mde-» for passengers, relative coat ol* nnalling is not more than cuttings 
During the design and execution of the Liverpool and through clay. ' >/<ns are more tlmu 70 miles of tuu- 
Manchoster Railway, before mentioned, the projectors uelling m (ireat l^ritain ; and the cost of tuimelHug boa 
were for a long time in doubt ns to what description of averaged about t^lOS per yard. The lougest tunnel is 
motive power they should adopt. Thoyfoon (eU that on the Manchester, Hheffield, and Lincolushirellailway; 
home-power would not furnish them with the iiceesanrv it i<» 3 mika iiud tK) feet in length. Tt is estimated that 
velocity; but the result of the oxtieriment ou the there tire about 55 miles (d‘ viaducts in the Dnitcd 
Btooktun and Darlington Railway hud nut heoti suOl- Kingdom. Thu different tuctiues of the level are- 
oiently deoisivo to ind^uce them to try the new eDginc.v. matters of great imuortanee in r.u1way engineering. 
After consulting some of the beet utigineers of ttiu day, (AW GiLxiuusrr.) Tne xfofioMs arc the ^at theatres 
they resolved upon applying locomotives, and ofTeroda of the operations incidental to tho transfer from place 
preminin for the best ongiiie which should fulfil eer- to place of persons and goods. Tli^y are either fens iiral 
tain conditions. It would be superfluous to give any or vUenneJiah, Some of tho tojnninal stations in the 
description in this place of tho eefebrated com petition metropolis are lery exfonsivo. King's Cross statlou, 
which took jdace. Sufilcu it. to sav that tlm proiiiium one of (hose, eovers 2fi acres of ground, and contain') 
was won by the Sockaf engine of Messrs, btepbenson isy miles of lines of rails. Tho ground from King's 
andHooUi; a eirounistunco which inaiigiirHted one of Cmss to llulloway, li mile long, compriiiing the ground 
the must important revolutions in fiinteniileiviluatiou. eovered by the passenger and tho goods station at 

i ffes fiTKrilaASOxr, Gkokor, in voi. 1. of this work.) King's Cross, cost about £170,tKlfi. In estimating the 
B the mean time the Fronoh had not neglected the total length of aUhijf on the whole railway svstem, it 
advantage ofTored by eif^e-rtUh in heavy goods traflie, should be known that in 1S5S there were, in Ragland, 
and in LS20 had constructed railways on that principle .Scotland, and Ireland, upwards of 2,050 railway stations 
from Roauno to St. Ktionue, aud from St. Ktienno to for9,0S'J miles open for passenger tralllc in that year; 
Xivot) and to Andreaienx. To M . Seipiin, tho engineer Iming about at the average rate of one station for every 
of these lines, is due the first inirtidnetion of small tbreo miles of railway. The extent of siding is colon* 
tubes pessing from the fire-box to the chimney. Thi. lated at one mile for each station. At the stations, 
plan was adopted by Messrs. Stephenson and Berry in sidings are not only provided, but also swifeftss and ero««* 
constmeting the lioiler of tho Xocket. Tlie weight of in order to form a link between one line of rails 
this now celebrated little engine was only 4 tons 5 cwt. : and another, of which many are required at aud about 
it had four wheels, not coupled ; with a gross load of stations and at junctions. Tum-ftAUg are also neoes* 

17 tons it attained an average speed of 14 miles, and in sary. These are of two kinds,— either for tnrniog ear- 
soma instances a speed of 17 miles. At the present riages and waggons, or for turning engines and tenders 
day the weight of some of the engines employed on the together. Nearly every railway differs in its system 
G-reat-Wesiem Railway is not loss than '31 tons 1 while and code of giffnais. This is a 'matter much to be re* 
on the Continent, on the Sopmertng line, there are loco- gretted. The " semaphore " is now largely empli^ed, 
metiveshating six oonpled wheels, and weighing tons' and boa greatly enperseded the use of tho ** disc" as » 

A ooraparisoii of these figares will give some notion of mode of aignelling. But even in this the rsiJwgyeom- 
the gre^ ebaogel chat have taken place since the days panios do not all work by the same code. In one ease 
of the Koeiei, In r^lweys, as in all other roads, the fi rst it is used to give two signals, in another three ; in s&otber 
consideration is the tue to which they are to lie applied, case, it will have an auxiliary or distant signal.plnoed at 
and the weight on tho wheels to be run over tbem. The bOO or (hKiyardsfrom theetatioi),to act as arepeating sig- 
next oonsiwation fe, that the road should be tho- nsl. At night, it is necessary to supply the placeofsema* 
rotigb^ drained, in order that all rain-water falling phores by iai^ and powerful lamps, showing lights of 
OB w iaiB' nay nm off ^e surface without soaking in ; three colours,— a white light, a blue or green light, and 
stnd also fliat Ml running water crossing the line may a red light; signifying respeotively, safety, cantit», 
be provided with oulverta to pass under It. Thegntf.yr danger. The earrii^e sleek on a railway compriees all 
or nesauro of a railway is taken at the distance apart the vehicles concerned in thecooTeyauceof ptsiengers 
of tho imper anifhoes or treads of the two rails forming aud their Inggage, and <ff private carrtagM and hmsee* 
a line or way<i There are two gauges known in Sug- The weygoa gtock emprises the vehides. employed in 
lanih-^fhie MtmNf gm.ce, 4 feet xuphet wide, and the conveyance of merehandiie, minemls- and live 
the 7 feet between the rails. The narrow stock. Carriages for passengers are geaeraily divided 

giiigislh the most generally used : but the broad eange into three classes, in order to owet tho ceqmresBCBfB 
was adep^ by the younger Bfnnel on the Great of the travelling pal>Ue. At the bsfinnittgofiajiS, there 
Western ^Iway. In Ireland, the gauge is 44 inehee were 9,116 miles of railway in the Unit^ Kingdomf aB 
wider than the Rnglish nantow gang*. For the moat in the bands of ninaiy-threecompenies ; 6,777 msles 
part, Che Bnropeaa eange is the same as tho English; were in England nod Wales, IJS^ in Scouand, and 
tmtihefliMUiwbissT^iliiMib^ This is looked upon 1,070 in Irdnad. Of the total, only 740 miloe were 
so a politioal expedient, in order that these may be a broad gauge. At the pretest time (1841) there are 
htwek ofgangewilbtha French railways; oonunerMliy, more than 10,000 miles of rsflway in operatioB, ^ On 
Jbe idterallan is iBconretoleBt. The iMian ganfo is Dweember 31, 1857« the total amoont oT eikpit^ raised 4 

flortOinelMB, laAttflsinatbegiu^vacfeeftomifeet ii»t]mooiii(rnetlionQfniIwajBwasi^ut£81fiyOOO^O(Kb r 
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vepraieoting au expenditore of about £85,000 ptt mtle. 
!Chd UTeraia coat per mile then waa i~~ 

England and Wales £39,276 

Scotland 2H,223 

Ireland 15,004 

Total UTorago £31,050 
T^dne this estimate roughly as £35,00(k, the following 
niay.ba takou as an npproxuuato aualjais oi‘ the 
average coat of these railways * 

JPermile, JPerct, 

Law and Farliameutury expenses... £2, (KK) or 0 

Land and compensaJ urn 7,000 „ 20 

Works of constriicUou and statiouH 

oomplote 17,500 „ CO 

Loeomotive and varryiug stock 3,(MX) „ 0 

Interest on stock, discount, bonuses, 
dividends •'apitsi, voti- 

Ungeucics C,5()0 „ 16 

£jr>,oou „ HH) 

From this it would np^ieor that the cost of land aitd 
oompeusatiou is per mile, or onc-flOh of the 

entire I'osr. According to Ihc report on the rmlwaya 
of Orcat llritiiin, is^uud by the department of raiU\:iys, 
the length of hue open on December let, 1 MOO, was 
10 , 4:13 miles; the mHiuionnitec of vans cost £‘i, yt7,:U(2 ; 
the locomotive power, .Cm, 801 ,2^*2 ; the rates and taxes, 
£517,307; government duty, £103,171; tho total ex- 
penditure, .1;13,1»57,3<W; the total receipts, ij2“,74H,l^,(5; 
and the net rocoiptu, LU,501,11M. The number of 
locomotives in use at the raine lime waa 5, HOI. Wilh 
regard to JPaitKau ley tula f ton, a %U9t nunilKT «.f lawn 
have been placed l>y purlianicnt 011 tho etatutc-hciok ; 
20 the ease of the London and T^orth-We.slcrn Itailway, 
no leas than 200 different acts have been passed ' A 
great number of tbeso statutes, moreover, are irrecon- 
cilcabla in detail. At vanons times also sob>et com- 
mittecfl have rcporied ugaiiist the possibility of 
maintaining competition between railways, and to thm 
principle ]>orljament has a.<i often asMCiited. Kotwitb* 
ataUdiug ibis, the praeiieul worlting of tito laws which 
have rccoivod the saiictum of tlm legiHlattiro has been 
to negative this principle, bv nlnioit invariably per- 
mitting compefkion to be oiitaiiied whenever it Iuim 
been songht. The oompetition, lioweier, which par- 
liament permitted, wbatorcr iti! et}W‘t for the tunc, 
has generally torminated in combination. In many 
oases the expenses incurred in getting an act of 
j^liament are enormous, and, in general, excessive, 
^e blame for tins extravagance rests with three 
pwtles,— tho legislature, the lundownerR, and the 
railway companies themselves. Aeeording to a return 
Oidlod for by Mr. Hadfleld, in 1855, it was shown the 
etpenaea incurred by existiug railway companies in 
obtaining the acts of parliament by which they arc 
ineorj^ratod, were no less than £14,()00,(H>0, Amongst 
the chief sources of the excessive expenditure buu 
been the adherence to expensive and useless forms by 
parliamentary committees, in what ore called tlic 
atanding orders, or general regulations for the obser- 
ranee of the promoters of railway bills. On the other 
hand, the^ezpenaca are increased by the desire of rival 
railway companies, to resist ima^pnary inroads upon 
if-ested rmbU. In 1850, by a return of Colonel Wilson 
'Patten, m was shown that the pazliamentarv expenses 
aloneinoorred by railway companies owning £263,000,000 
capital amoonted to about £8,5(X),000, or d'i per cent. 
On subject a writer in the £(hnburah Sitiev 
remarks:— Once tho greatest obstacles to railway 
enterprise, owners of estates hare, of late years, been 
among its eksef promoters. Binco the Liveroool and 
Manchester line was first defeated hr landed opposi- 
tion, and succeeded with its second bill only by keeping 
out of sight of all nansioDS, and avoiding ail game 
prrserroa ; since the time when the London and JQfo- 
mingham company, after "seeing their prcnect thrown 
out by a eemnuttce of peers, who ignored theerldsnoe, 
had to conciliate their antagoniata by raising the eati- 
mate for land from £i^M)00 to £759,000 ; eiiice the 
time when parliamentary connid bolstered. «p a 
gromdleM veamtance the flimsieskaiid absnrdcst 
exe nt e s ■ even reproaebing engineers vnth baring trod. 
dcu down* the eoiii>of widows and destroyed theeinw* 






iinticM Railway Company had paid a sum fbr land 
I compensation whicn was equal to£12,000 per mile. 


berryhbeda of gardeneM i siaoe then, a amiM 
of p^cy has taken plaes. Kor was it In ' 

that it ihonld bo otnerwiie. When it 

that railway companiea oommonly paid Har mad dMd 
compensation sums varying from £4,000 to £6u00d pw 
mile ; that meu were indemniJled fbrwoppoaed 
to their property, by snma so inordinate thet wk 
greater ]>art has been known to be relomed bytlin 
heir as oouscienee-money ; that in one oase £tv^600 
wus given for land said to bo worth about £6,000; 
when it was bruited abroad that lari^e bonnaes, in the 


preference shares and the Tike, were grinted 
to bur ofr opposition ; when it came to be an eirtabo 
liahed fart that estates are greatly enhanced in toIm 
by the proximity of railwaya. it is not surprising that 
country gentlomon should hare Ijceumn active 
portiers of scheinei to which they were once m 
biUerest enemies." I^p to the year 1846, the T 
Counties - 

luid f , 

lu more recent times, one of tlie most glaring* oaiei of 
excessive expenditure iu piirliiinicutaiy litigation, M 
well IIS in land and coiupetisalion, is iuruished in the 
(jreat Northern Railu'ay Company. In 1814, the pre» 
luninary cxpriiars of stirveye, notices to landownere, 
Ac., eomtnimct^d. In IB’lhitwaa introduced into the 
ilouvv of Commons, and opposed by the London and 
North-Western, the Kastern Counties, and the Mid* 
land rnilways. It was also opposed' by two other 
schemes, culled the London and York, and the 
Direct Northern. For cighty-two days the eon. 
test lusted ill the Ilonse of Commons, more than 
half that time having been takou up with onpoaing 
tlio bill, wJiich was allowed to stand over till tne next 
rcor. It t hen went hefure a committee of the Uoiise of 
Lords on aooonnt of its magnitude. For three or font 
weeks the bill remained before the upper houae, after 
which it VI as granted. The promoters of the rivid 
sclicnics were paid off, and aU their expenses paid, in* 
eluding the costs of the opposition of the neighbouiieg 
liiiee already iiernod, before tho Orcat Northern bill 
was piiNscd. Aft.er the end of two yoace* litigation, tho 
ooinp.any found that their ** proHniinary expenief" weca 
more than half a million sterling. After that timanp 
to the 31ii»t Dri.'cnibcr, 1857, a further sum of £172,7291 
wn.s cf pended f(>r "law and cngineeriug eapensea in 
parliunieiit.'' Allogcthor, £703,077 was exponded on 
piirhimientiiry charges for ohlaiuiug leave to OpB* 
struct 245 uiilrn of way, being at tho cost of £8,116 
per mile. Tho ])avmcntn made during tbs smbs 
{leriod for land aud coroueTisatum amountsd to 
neurlr two millions sterling! Thus tho two charges 
together made a snpi of £2,664,418, or £10,876 fNir 
mile! During the summer and autiimu fif 1846, and 
the earlier portion of 1816, a most gigantic railway 
speriilation arose and dcvolonod itself. Thia oom^ 
mcrcial feature is generally Known oa tbs raUwt^ 
mania qf 181.5. Daring that year most brandhet w 
industry were iu a more than ordinarily flonrishing cOB« 
dition, and large dividends i( whether really derived IkMi 
profitH is qiicstioDable) being paid bv soma of the pitee 
cipal lines, then'r stock rose rapidly to a high prioSk Jkai 
ID the case of the 8ou1h-8ea bubble and oibw ainlkir 
schemes, the cupidity of the public was aroused, and is 
was bclievod that speeulation in railways was a iboyg 
and easy method or acquiring wealth. An enormosm 
number of schomes and projects were almost instmito* 
neously dorisod, the great majority of tkldab imw 
founded on plans wbtoh coukl not be eXec«tf^.« 
which, if executed, would bo ruioous. These sroeie aa; 
got up persons whose only object was tpiproCHr 1^ 
tbs' cremdity d the public. It would be dnftouH ki 
conceive any more disgraceftd exliibition of fraud ttod 
qnackery on iheone hand, and of folly avul roroeltyoii 
the other, than was displayed daring the aatOttB of 
184.6 and tbs spring of lHi» ^ nod 

buyers of railway abares . li boa been staled that bum 
700 to 600 new sebemes, raqoiriiif a oapflal of about itf ' 
many hundred mUlums, were projecM daring ilda 

fieriod. Many of tba sbfty prajeeton made 

out of tbeir dsqjwS} bat many otbera 6ver*n^. 
tbemselrea and frU fa their owa pltlilla aHmg ' 

"‘.MacCaUoab'a ZHcffenafy^l 

to E«liMtyaacMfsfr,ilMl 

totoot soqtoiittw MtteSbtfeisae 
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Bailwar* Atmoapherio 


Oommonf in IHM Led to the ooneliiftum that aooideoie j 
00 Tetlweje eriie from three oeueee Cerleefneie of 
eerventfl ; defhotive meterieh either in the worke or in < 
the rolling etnok; nnd exoeeeire eneed. During 1967 
there were twice na manj eooideuii nj oolKiion b^ween 
treine *• by running off the line. Of the eecldente by 
colUeioB, flre<iixthe took "place between pueenger 
traiueaud goods trains. Avery fnaall proportion ofj 
the acoldenta—not one in twenty— ntroee directly from j 
exoessive speed, but in every ease in coi\junction with ' 
imporfeotione in the permanent way. The greater 
proportion of idl railway catastrophes arises from the 
orowding of trains timed for unequal speeds, and the 
want of punctuality, which naturally result in an acci- 
dent. Many accidents also occur through a want of wr- 
feet manifestation or apprehension of signals. The 
best methods for the prevention of railway accidents 
are the free nse of the electric telogrnph, in order to 
give fall information of the exact positions and ciroum- 
stances of the trams on the line ; and the use of the 
most powerful brakes for bringing up the trains in the 
shortest possible time. A tram going at a rate of 60 
miles an hour, with the nsnnl amount of braking power, 
may now be stopped within iiOO or 1,200 yards. Good 
brakes are greatly to bo desired on all Vuilways ; in- 
atantaneons brakes are not wanted; but 200 yards 
appears to bo the shortest desirable space within which 
a train at 60 or 00 miles an hour nhould he stopped. 
This distance must be allowed in order to avoid the 
risk of carriages overriding each other, or of Tioleiiee 
to the pasaongors. Steam lirakes applied to the loco- 
motives, and extended to thu tenders, und even to the 
braka-vaas, have beeu foiind to answer well, so as to 
be able to stop o tram within half the ordinary distance. 
A simple method of communicating lictweeit the guard 
of the tralu and the driver of the engine is a great 
dcaideratum; and eonsideriug tho iniuien<io extent of 
railways in this country, and the vast number of 
travellers conveyed by them, tho sulijecf. Hceie.s worthy 
of the attention of the legislature, in the CouUucnfal 
mUnpaj/i, which have nitide great progress in late 
years, and especially in those of France, a large 
amount of English eapital has been inve.stcd, and 
some of them have been construolod by Eugliali engi- 
neers. Belgium has mimorous railways; and they hare 
been extended in Germany, Itoly, a’lul even Hpain, to 
an unanticipated extent. In Ilusaia, also, soiui* i ery 
extensive railways are being constructed. In the North 
American States the railways arc very nnmerous, and 
some of thorn arc of great leugtb. Generally speaking, 
however, they are not so substantial)]!] constructed, nor 
have they been so expensive ns those in this country. 

Raxlwav, AruoarnnBtc. {See Atuospkxkic BaiL< 
WAT.) 

Katk, rain (Sax, r<roij).— When the air ean no longer 
retain tba moisture .blended with its particles, the 
water deseends in drops upon the earth, purifying 
the atmosphere throngn which it falls. The vapour 
thus condensed is called rain. The moisture in the 
atmosphera is derived from the evaporation of water, 
partly from land, but principally from the surface of 
the ocean. Continwd evaporation goes on from the ear- 
faces of lakes, pastures, oom*fields, and forests : and as 
much moisture will be supplied to the air by a ploughed 
field as by a sheet of water of eqnsl dimensions. 
Through this snrraoc^vaporation the air becomes quite 
damp { but in being transported to a warmer situation 
it msy aftemrarda become dry. This is the case with a 
•ea-breasa in aummer. When it tonehes tha shore, it 
is cold and moist; but as it proceeds inland it grows 
milder and drier. Whan motstare is deposited by a 
body of air in minute globules, which remain suspanoed 
or subside gradually in tha air, it is termed a dead; 
whan it comes near ua and hoaava on bill-tops and 
hangs in vidleys, it it called a mid or The true 
theory of the p^uetioB of min was first diaoovared 
by Df. Jamas Hntiott, of Edinburgh, in 1787. Jftain- 
water, or malted enow, ds tha purest of all nataral 
waters, thongh, in consequoaca of its advent powem. it 
gauenuy contains soma axtranaous ingrediant. The 
i^onnt of rain which Alls upon tha earth is graatast 
{s tha tropioa, and doereascs as we approach the poise. 
The quantity of rain fuUtag at a oertaiu plaee, how- 


Bamwita 


between Kingston, Jamaioiu and 6t. Domingo, both in 
the Welt Indies { between Liverpool and Keadal; be- 
tween Glasgow and Qreenoek ; and generally between 
the opposite eoaats of Oieat Britain. On aoeoant of 
this fact, together wHh the aotion of prevailing winds 
and seasonal peonliarities, the surraoe of the globe baa 
been divided by meteorologists into h^tiograpkie re- 
gions. Thus between the tropica of Cancer and Cap- 
ricorn there is a sone of peruNlic rain*, and external on 
either side cones of coNdant pmipitatiani. Within 
the tropics, also, there is the striking peculiarity of 
dry and rainy seoeons, depending on the position of 
the sun and tbe direction of the wind.— H. K. 
Johnston’S Phj/$ieal Aflat. 

Bainbow, the brilliantly coloured bow or arch 
wbiob appears in the region of the sky opposite to the 
aim when rain is falling nnd tho sunahiningatthe some 
lime. When perfect, this well-kuowu meteor presenta 
the appear.vnoo of two concentric arches, tho inner 
being called the wimarpf and the outer the aecondary 
ruinlmw. in each arch are to lie teen the colours of 
tbo Molar spectrum ; the tints, however, ore arranged 
in reverse order. In the primary arch the red forma 
the exterior ring, and in 1 he.^ secondary the interior 
ring. 8o early > the 16tb century a seientiito ex- 
plaiiiition of the r Mbow was proposed by Maurolyoua 
of Messina ; but : ini theory was correct only os far aa 
to attribute the ]>‘.ienoinenon to the reflection of the 
sun’s rays by tlie rain-drops falling from the clouds 
upon which tbo arch is projected. About two cen- 
turies fiefore that time, however, a Dominican friar 
named Tlieodonc anticipated Maurolycus : his manu- 
script bears the date of 1311. For the production of 
the rainbow tile co-existence of the following ciroum- 
stunccH IS always necessary The sun's rays must 
impinge ou the failing rain ; the stitra altitude must be 
less than •1.;*’, and ilie spectator must bo interposed. 
A lino from the sun to the centre of the are passes 
through the head of the spectator; consequently each 
views his own rainbow, lu tho phetiotnenon of the 
rainbow, the ruin-drop represents the prism (which 
tee) and the dark background the screen apou which 
the epectrum is projected. Besides the primary and 
secondary rainbows, we sometimes meet with super- 
affmmiry or tupplementarp arcs, dei>endiiig Upon the 
pecnliai'ities in the atmosphere favourable for their 
dcvelupincut. Lunar ratnlfou’e do not diflVr in the 
theory of their foriuntion from solar ruinliows, but 
they are Ic.'is bright, ot a whitish colour, and occur 
seldom. 

Hain-Oavob, an instrument for msoanring tha 
quantity of rnin that fulls. It is conatructed in various 
wavs ; but one of the best is a hollow cylinder, haviog 
within it a cork ball having ai tached to it a wooden stem, 
which posMCS through a small opening at the top, in 
which is placed a wide funnel. Wheu placed in a frea 
situation in the open air, tho rain that falls within tba 
circumference of the funnel flows into the cylinder, and 
causes the cork Co float; and the quantity of water m 
the cylinder may bo seen by the height to which the 
stem of tho float is raii^ed. The stem of the float is to 
graduated that its divisions show tho number of per- 
pendicular inches of water which f(dl on the surface of 
the earth siuco the lost observation. In fixing these 
gouges, care must be taken that the rain may have free 
access to them. For this reason the tops of huildiuga 
ore the best places. The following short table will show 
tho annual depth of rein in different latitudes, os tiUten 
by rain-gauges 

Lat.N. FallofBalo. 

Grenada 12? 120 inches. 

Calcuiu 22^ 23' 81 „ 

Borne 41® 5V 39 m 

England 60® to 66** 31 „ 

St. Petersburg 50? 10' 10 „ 

Raisiwb. (See Virtu. ) 

Rajaii (Banskrik, king). Is • title allied to the 
hereditary princes among the Hindoos. 

Baxadaw, (See Baibak.) 

Rambutaw. (See Nspuixom.) 

RAinurrt, rA-men^-U (Lat.. somplogif ehavioge), 
in Bot, the scale-Uke bain so abandant onibrna. They 
eonsislor cells combined so os to lorm torownisb flat-, 
tened scales attached by their base to flto vtxUen of 
IheefMenntt. 





WmmBkL IKFOBMATIOK. 


E4xmcAnov. {Se« Bvjlvcji «ad Bud.) 

BAKrivv, Htmp'HliU <Fr.). ia Her., « term tppifed 
to iheliod»kopa^ or omer anioMl, wlien ropretentod 
oteodiiiff on his hind Irg*. cMrinf no his fore feet in 
the attitude of eUmbinic, and shotnug only half his 
face. It differs fcum tiiUtni, in whtoh the animal 
appears to be spriaging forward. 

lUupAET, rimp*HU‘t (Fr.)» in Fort., an elevation or 
mound of earth round la place, constructed in sueh^a 
manner as to be able to resist the guns of an euemy. 
It is formed into bastions, curtains, &c. Pieces of 
artillery are planted on the ramparts, dotoad the 
place, and eoldiers eontinnally keep guard thAe. 

Baums, r&nt'-erje, a name sometimes applied to 
the Primitive Methodists, on account of the manner 
in which they were wont to parade the streets in large 
nnmbers, singing hymns, &c. (S&t Mstuodtsts.) 

RagrvcULacxat,’ ra-nun-kuM-ie-e (bal. rana, a 
frog, beeanse it grows where frogs abound), in Dot., 
the Crowfoot or Buttercup fam., a nat.ord. of Dieofy- 
ledonct^ snb'Claas Thalamiflonr. Herh<i wi^h alternafo 
or radicle leaves, or in one goiiiis ctiinbing shrubs with 
opposite leaves, the leaf<sfalk in both cuses genorally 
diluted at the base, without slipulos, the leaf oilen niiicn 
divided, and the flowers solitary or in terminal rueemes 
or panicles. Calyx ot 3—6 (usually 5) distinct sepals. 
Corolla of 3—15 distinct \)et»is (usuiUly G), generally 
regular, but sometimes irregular, very ininuto or alto* 
gather wanting. Stamens iiulctiuitc, usually numerous, 
inserted iu the receptacle. Carpels numerous, distinct, 
l>oelled, or united below so as to form acompoiind many- 
celled ovary ; one or many ovules attaohed to the veutral 
suture; style simple. Fruit eonsistiug of a number of 
achfonia, or of several follicles, or a 1* or more seeded 
beriy. Seed containing copious horny albumen, with 
n minnt A embryo at base. The plants of this order are 
widely diffused over the globe, but more especially in 
temperate or cool climates. AVithin the tropics tiiey 
wro, with the exception of the genus Clematut^ almost 
confined to high nioautHiii*rAngen. According to Luul- 
ley, there are 47 genera, includiug about spceics. 
At least 13 of the genera are represented in the flora 
of Great Britain. An acrid prinoipht is common to all 
the Sanuwulacea, and a narcotic |>riociple is sonic, 
times present in addition. When these principles are 
in excess, the plants containing them are poisonous. 
Many of these plants are conspiciions ornuments of our 
fields and hedges. Many are cultivated in onr gardens, 
ns various species of Clemattn, Anemot/r, UMiunfu/uK, 
£raiifMii (mnter noonite), Uellehoruti (Christmas rose), 
AquiUgia (columbine), Aeonitum (monkshood), J\ro»ia 
(paeony), &c. Tbo Mouttn officinalu, or tree pafony 
of China, is specially remarkalile for its very large and 
nnmerons showy flowers. Fortune mentions one of 
these plants growing in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, 
which produced annually from 300 to 4^Ki flowers. 
From the Sanunculae«<B the important drugs aconite, 
black hellebore, staves.acre seeds, and podophyliin, 
are derived. (See AconiTuir, llATrui«L'ri.v.s, Ac.) 

BanegevLUS, ri-nun'-kuAut, in Bot., the typical 
gen. of the nat. ord. Itanunrulaccai, composed of 
annual (or perennial herbs, sometimes aquatic. The 
flowers are usually yellow or while. Sepals 3, very 
rarely reduced to 3. Petals G, or sometimes more, 
each with a thickened hollow simt at the base, often 
covered by a minute scale (nectary). Stamens usually 
jkumerons. Carpels uumerous, witboiit awns, in a 
globular or oblrag head, each containing a single 
ovule attached near its base. The indigenous speries 
of this extensive genus are commonly known as butter, 
cups. The showy dmUe mnuneultui of our gardens 
belongs to a liersut species; nsmely, Sanuneulue 
aHaticue. Double-flowered varieties of several others, 
aspecially of onr common yellow buttercups, are known 
to gardeners under the name of hatehelore tmitone. Jt. 
teeleraHne (the oeleir-leaTed bntterenp) and B. Mam- 
amte (the spearwort) are very eerid. S. FVearia (tbo 
lesser celandine) has thicken^ roots, which contain a 
good deal of starch, and have, on this acoouni, bean 
Ss^asfood. 

Bauz 9M VaoHxa, rwige da t*uk, the name of a 
oelebrated ahtteual air, sung or played by tbe herds- 
Vim of the Alps, ia Switxeriand, when they drive out 
IMt kardt to ue mountahis. It cooststs of a few 
tSmpU iatenala, end is edM^d to their iastrumeut^ 
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the Atpem Jkenv, or bora of the Alps, aod has abgMdl- 
fhl effaot in tbo echoes of the Swiss moupjUte 
simple air is greatly eherished by the mtl^mi0.ma 
said to be seued with irrepressible hcme-eie«aiS|i sdllta 
they hear it played iu foreign ooautrtes. 

B A>B, ( Lat. raphu), in Law, is tbs vi<datim of 

a woman, forcibly and agaitot ber will. Kvery elviUsod 
code bos dscisred against this offence, and alllxed to 
its commission the severest penalties. By the Jewish 
law, to ravish a damsel betrothed to another wet 
punishable with death ; and in case she was not b#< 
trotbed, the olTendoa was compelled to take her to 
wife, and pay her father a flue of flfty shskms. Bt 
the Uomau law, rape was puuisbable with death ua 
confiscation of goods. Among the Saxons it wsa also 
esteemed a felony, and punislied with death, ihoug|h 
the woman, it single, might redeem the offender pjr 
acceptiDg him as her husband, and he willing to bo«0 
redeemed. By William the Conqueror, emasonla^lkHl 
and loss of the eyea was siibslituted for capital puniih« 
nii>nt iu this oflence. lu the reign of JSdward !• 
(Weatm. I. o. 13), the piuiishment of this offence was 
much mitigated ; but it led to a fearM iiicresee of the 
crime, and (cu years afterwards it was again made 
putiisbaliic* with death. Copital punishment was abol- 
ished [in Bil by 4 & G Vici. c. 56, and trsnaportatiou 
for life (now pciiol servitude) subatitated. An assault 
with intent to commit rape is a ttiisdcmcanour punUh- 
aUc by imprisonmout for any term not cxceediug two 
years, and with or without hard labour, 

ItArS'SKun. (See Diussioi.) 

BEruiNrH, rii/'-a-nue (Gr, rophanie, a rodiib), in 
Dot., thn liudish, a gen. of the nat. ord, Ceuefferm. 
The species 72. vafivas is the well.knoan salad root. 
Several vuricties arc in cultivation, some having 
spindle-shaped, aud others globular roots. The latter 




are commonly ditdingniKlwd by the name of tnruip 
radishes, hike most of thn nuiiid plants derived from 
(he ord. Cruc{fvrn'^ radishes are aiiuscorbtttiO and 
puugtful : iiwing to the excess of wootlv tissue, they 
are somewhat indigestible. To atlaiu a largo size they 
require a deep snuuy sod. 

ICArniDKs, rof’Udtez (Gr. rnphUt needlo), iu Dot*, 
tho term now commoub applied to crystals of any 
foriii found tn the cells of plants. In some plants they 
occur in such enormous quantities, that they exceed in 
weight tho drietl tissue id which they are deposited i 
this may be espeoially observed in some C'aetaeeei, Tha 
root of Turkey or llussian rliubaib commonly contains 
from 3.5 to 40 per cent. : hence, when chewed, it apptora 
very gritty; and ns this kind of rhubarb commonly 
contains a larger proportion of raphides than any otbafp 
(his grittiness bus been employed as a diatuiguisbitig 
test. Cells containing raphides are very beauuflil wa 
intercpting niicroscopio objects. 

Baacr ACTION, r(ur-e-/tik'-eJku» (Lat, rmniig. vata{ 
l/(/cto, I make), in Kat. Phil., the process of expaadiuff 
' or distonding bodies. By moans of rarefaclum i body 
is made to i>ossesi more room, or to appear of toliget' 
bulk, without accession of any new matter. Tha l«ca» 
flmtion of tbe atmosphere is so enormous, that Kawton 
considered that it was inconceivable, on any atnar 
principle than an iuberent repelling force in the air 
Itself, in consequence of which ite partmlaa fly frosa. 
each other mutually. , 

Bastbssut. (JSteeBr&us.) 

Hat, rdf (Sax. ratf geu. sito), a gen. of wddte 
mammalia, uomeroos in vpemeM, ana beyond all tisTBlV 
bility of xiiuaberioff them. Takaw to ^ toB 
which ia raeluded by Cuvier, tba cat fan" 
bends sot tower than 14 or 15 , 

•oma raaanblaiioM to eaali otMCt ^tit md(^ .i 
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di0Mbtg to moch ISroia tbetraent in theif dUpOfitlom 
mtoaettf that thaaama MiMral desoriptioD eumot 
bd wade to ewly to them all. The true rata belonff to 
a T(wotable-ea^e family, and yet are ali more or Teas 
fond oif animal aunatanoea, and aome of them attaoh 
liritii; attiinaiia» wHbout inu^ regard to tizilfi but irhen 
they do ao, it if atill in adwrdaooe with the general 
gnawing oharaoter of the Bodentia. They do not kill. 
Bat begin to eat the liTing body; and there are in- 
atanoea of rata haring in thia way inflicted terrible 
lacerations upon infanta and Mrsona oiberwiae help* 
leas. At the aatne time, there ia« little doubt that rata 
destroy a vast namber of offonaire aubstancea, and it ia 
tolerably certain that in cities, where ia an nndordrain* 
age by leweri, the brown rata, which make the lowers 
their principal hnnuta, contribnte not a little both to 
oleanhaeaa and health. The general characters which 
dlstlncttisb the genua from the other Bodentia may be 
stated thua :*-The teeth consist of two incisors, two 
canines, and three cheek-teeth in cacli side of each 
^w. The crowns of the cheek-teeth arc inborculatcd, 
and thus bruising teeth rather than grinding ones, and 
the incisors are ilrm, atrong, hard in their ruamel, 
sharp in their edges, and well ailaptcd for gnawing. 
The ears of the genus are generally long, of an ovate or 
tounded form, and well developed, and it is understood 
that the stMiao of hearing in all ia rery acute. The ears 
are nearly naked, as are also the feet, which are 

S lantigraue. The fore feet have only four toes fully 
ovolopcd, the one answering to the thumb being 
merely arudimcutal tubercle, though it is furnished with 
a little flat nail ; the nails on the other four toes are 
well adapted for digging. The hind feet have nil the 
flve toes faUy devuoped. The tail varies in langih, 
but is ganerally long, naked, except a few short hairs, 
and la ooveted between them with a aort of scales, 
which are not true scales, however, but merely little 
liardened plates of the cpidormis, which cusily fall oiT. 
and are repJaeed by others. Tlie principal fur is lery 
■oft; built ia mnerally interspersed with larger anil 
thicker hairs, whioh arc ebiniug in their lustre. Many 
of them take the watc'r readily, and preserve their fur 
dry; but there are some whioh are easily wetted. 
They are all very fond of drinking, whioh operation 
they perform by lapping with the tongue. In nil the 
apeciea the tendency to production is very great ; and 
where they have food and ahelter. and moderate 
warmth, it is not oonfloed to any one season. The 
number of young in a litter ia often considerable, 
exoeeding that of the teats of the temale, and in some 
cases douDla the number of these. The teats are six in 
number, and the young are often twelve. There arc 
two apemes of rat in tbia county,— the brown rat and 
the bttck rat. The brown rat (Ju, D^rum/tniut) is but 
a recent importation into this country, or oven into Eu- 
rope, or the north of Asia, and nothing certain is known 
of Its origin. It ia aseerted by aome good authorities, 
however, thgt it ia an Eaatern animal, and that it first 
made its appaaranoe in the weatorn count rica of 
Europe only cturing the earlier half of last century. 
They axo proper]|y ground auimals, and in those places 
where the two a^ciea of thia country are found 
together, they are called ground rata or flax rats, in 
dinlnctira flmm tho black ones, which arc roof rats. 
The brown rat makes burrows with great vigour and 
•xpeditico, if it cannot flud any ready made, and loves 
to DUtroir undar the fonudationa of walla and bouses. 
It ia pariiail to drains of fbul water, awima with great 
fiicll%, abounds in seaport towns, and ilrequently 
eatahnahea ifoalf oa boaiu of ahip. They often under- 
mine the ftmadaikma of granaries and atorehonaea, of 
nianufaetoriafi which abotmd in oflkl, and of milla; and, 
in the last ease, thiiy sometlmea mine through the 
dams of the ponda^ and let out the water. Xn poultir- 
yUlda abd pvesert m grounds thby commit connderalue 
ttipedatioiia on the eggs and the jroung blrdo, and 
earn off conaiderahle quanutiea or grain fiom ricki 
and boms. The hrorni rat ia tha largaat of the ganna 
to he met tilth in l^tatn, bring ten mchM ui the 

hesri and body, of which the bead oocopiee two and a 
hrif. Tim eon are ahout two-ibirda of an inch long, 
)khich tte the-length of those of the blnckm. 
The ^ is atoo Aciwm propoetkm, and both they 
wd the mnaala «reaaar^ naked* Thi.npper colour 
off Iho fhr la gteyidk4vm, tmA the nnoar eolonr 


'whitiab-giey. The body ia thick and atrong, and thw 
expressiem of the aninuu ia a mixture of ciuinfag and 
auikinoaB. The blaek rat (Jff. JfeAhia} ia a smaller 
animal, of a darker orionr, a more elongated head, and 
sharper mnszle than the preceding. It is equally 
omuivorona, btttjlen productive. It ia aometimea called 
the "old English rat,'* from the fact of its being 
known in England long before the appearance there 
oT the brown rat. Ita original country is extremely 
doubtful ; ancient authors make no mention of it ; 
and the prevailing belief is, that it made its way into 
Europe during the ^middle ages. Altbo^h it is atill 
(ho prevailing apeoica in many parts of Europe, it ia 
now somewhat rare in Groat Britain, and a belief has 
long prevailed that the brown rat haa eaten up the 
black one ; but there is no authentic evidence on the 
Hubject, and the foot that the localities chosen 
by the two species are diff'erent— the brown rat 
loving low-lying, cold, and damp places, whilst 
the black rat ia a murine animal, and dwells in 
holes of walls sud crevices of roofs, seems to lead 
to an opiKisito conclusion. Tlie black rat is very con- 
siderably smaller than tho brown one. seldom mea- 
suring so much as seven inches and a half in length ; 
and though its n 4zle is larger, ita head is altogether 
shorter. Its rsi . ire also larger and rounder, and ita 
tail 18 lunger tbaii ita body, while that of the other ia 
not BO long ; the cars and tail arc naked ; the eyea 
rather large ; the fur on the body shaggy; the whiskers 
and tufts of stiR' hairs over the eyes vury long ; and tho 
whole expression more rough and fierce than that of 
the brown rat. It is also more rapid iu ita motions 
and a better climber. Tho oolour is black, with a tinge 
of grey above and ash-colour on tho under pari ; often 
whiter on the breast and throat. Foreign countriea 
produce various species of the rat tribe unknown to 
iSuropo; as the Malabar rat (Jf as gigaafrifi), aapeoies 
of enormous size ; its length, iiielnrling the tad, wliich 
is nearly a foot long, being thirty inches. It is found 
in many places on tho ('oronmndel ooast, In Mysore, 
and several parts of Itcugut. The bite of this apeciea 
is ennsiderna dangerous. The PUori, or musk-rat of 
tho Antilles, is another large and diwtructive rat, mea- 
suring fifteen inches, exclusive of tho tail. There are 
also the Sumatra mil. the Caraco raft the Alcjrandrian 
ratf and the Iceland rut ; the distinguishing eharac- 
tcriatlca of which are too alight to dcaorve particular 
notice. The IVater-rat is an animal reapectong which 
naturalists are by no means agreed ; for while some lay 
(hat it is simply the common brown rat, others declare 
that it is a distinct species. The fact ia that there is e 
diBtinot species of amphibioiu rat, bat that the oom- 
moD brown rat often imitates its habits. The water- 
rat (Mu 9 tni{for aqMtwH*)t or water-vole, aa it fa fra- 
qacntly called, ia intermediate in size between tim 
brown rat and the block one ; the bead la thick and 
abort, and the mnxzlc ia blunt, not indicating that 
keenness of scent which is possessed by the Und-rat. 
The ears are lose than half an inch in length, and almost 
entirely hidden in the fur, which is very closely tet and 
is of that shining character which, in tho hairy animals* 
has a strong repulsion to water, ao that it does not get 
matted, or even wot. when under water. The colw 
of the upper part ia mixed brown, abowing both * 
greyish ana a reddish tinge ; and riie under part is gr^* 
having in some individuaiB a yellowish tinge. The tau 
ia not naked, like those of the land rata. But haa flu# 
short fur on the upper surface «nd pretty long hoiffi 
on the under. The fore feet have ibar complete toeo^ 
the last phalanx only of the thumb being conapiooout 
beyond tne skin ; hinder feci with five toes, not webbed^ 
though eonnsNcted for a short diatanoe from the base. 
The water-rat ia said to te one of those gratle Bodentin 
that wovdd not, under any oironmatancea, hurt any- 
thing living. It lahahita the banks of riven, atreama^ 
ponds, and even ditches, in the banka of wbieh it bor- 
rowB and breeds. The opening to its burrow is never 
yeiy ttr above the level of the water, and if that level 
neautgurii to variations from floods, tnere ora generally 
two npeninga,— one higher and the other lower. " Ae 
alfiady obeefvedift is avegeta^ (cedar, and the Bashy 
ondbrnbona note of nianta fewm the enief pavt of ita 
food. The water-rat is n.verj ekesly aminaj|» end 
Mnenfty has hot one brood* eonahtiiig of five or .rigt 
ftiMO ire grimnOy bont in Mav or door, whoa ^ 
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vegetation ie ircU (bmrard; Hut the j^onna ai 
times prodaced ee eeiiy as Aj^ s la wUeli latter ease 
there is a second litter towards tne ead of ranuaer or 
begianing of acitiimii. When the aoiiiial is atonned 
bjr any one treading on its burrow, or suprised on the 
grass at the entrouce. it tahee to the water as a means 
of safet;. and gets down tQl it » quite submerged } but 
it has not the tame power of eontinuing below ae the 
otter and other mammalia whiob prey m the water. It 
is found in nil parts of Britain, and also of continoutal 
Europe, where the watera and their banks are aoiked 
to its habits, and ia always most abundant where the 
banka are of a rich or loamy character. 

Bans ANi) Taxes. {Sft Taxsa iiro Raras.) 

Baxiosr. re»'>skNa (Fr., from ]jat. raiiot propuriiou), 
in the army, n certain allowance, which is given xu 
bread, moat, loroge. &o.. for an officer or soldier when 
trooiMiaroon aerxice. A daily ration consists of one 
pound of bread or biscuit, one pound of meat, either 
fresh or salt. three>seveulhs of a quart of wine or one* 
seventh of a quart of rum. Tbo rations of ollicors vary 
aoeording to the nomber of servants in their pay. The 
nnmlier of serTauts for which regimental ollicers are 
allowed to draw rations is as follows -.—Colonels, 4 ; 
lientousnt'coloncls and majors, 3 ; captains, paymasters, 
and surgeons, 2 ] all other ranks one servant each. 

BATlOSTALTStf. (Si>e UKUHAlf TuvOLOOT.) 

BlTTLEsyAxa, riif’-lhauaik (^rotatua), a gen. of 
Amerieau serveuts, famous fur tlie danger of their bite 
and the peculiar appendages to their tail, consisting of 
several horny membranous cells, of an undulated 
pyramidal figure, articulated one within tlio bther, so 
that the point of the first cell ronebes as far as the 
baaia or protuberant ring of the third, and scion ; which 
articulation being very loose, gives liberty to the parts 
of the cells that aro inclosed within the outward rings 
to strike against tlio tides of tliem, and ao produce the 
rattling noise which ia heard when the snake shakeii ita 
tail, and from whence it derives its name. The head 
is broad, triangular, and generally flat in its imtire 
extent ; the eyes are , very brilliant, and generally 
provide with a nictitating mciubrano; the mouth 
very large, the tongue forked at its citrcmity. The 
body is robust, elongated, cylindrical, covered above 
with cannatod scales. The tail is shovi, cylindricnJ, 
and somewhat, thick. The uunibor of the I'ltlle bells 
which terminate it iucreases with oge, an additional 
one being formed with every casting of the skin. The 
noise made by them rescuilileB that made by crumpled 
parohment, or by two qvills of a goose rubbed agunst 
each other. Their fangs, which arc two m unmber, 
one at each end of the upper jaw, aro traversed by a 
eaoal for tlie emiasion of the poison, and when not 
nae^ remain coiieoalod in a fold of the gum. The 
fangs are very abarp at the points, rather slender 
in proportion to their length, and awbshaped. or 
ndaptea for inflicting punctured wounds only, and not 
for tearing or lacerating. The poison is aucroted by a 
eonaidorablc gland, aitoated on each side of the bead, 
immediatelr under the eye; and the same muscular 
notion wtocn forces the tooth into tbo body of the prey, 
eompreseea the reaervoir of venom, ana so forces it 
throogh the canal oftha fang into the wound. The smell 
of thm aerpenta is exceedingly ofTenaive, oven when 
they are alive, arising, it ia supposed, from tlio rapidity 
with wbicb the flarii of those animals on which they 
feed putrefies, from the action of the virus upon it. 
Tbair chief food ia birds and squirrels; but they also 
dwvour rata, haraa, and email xeptUea. Their glance 
baa bean said to have the power of fasoinating their 
any, ao as to make it drop into their inoutha ; but 
Ibare can little doubt, that if thia power existe, it 
baa been igraatfy eximgeratod. That a suddenly aur* 
prised animal ahonld be arremad by terror, and aasilv 
aB • vietiin to tbo aarpeiit, ia highly prohablo; but 
that it ahonld deseand to ita decirnction from tbo top 
of the lolUeat toaea is alsKistiBcradifala. Tboatofe- 
maols of the rittls«take areriow, and it never appears 
to tiM ite wespona watois whew compeilad thereto, 
eitlw hj necessity or fear. As they are no dimben, 
•suthefr motiona on the frottad ore so stow, oodeo 
‘t in n straigbt lino that tbey would have Uttla 


obiBce of eaptttrinp any prw by pvnm ft. 
snnawresttwiatadmaephwwrB to the nsaal peth 
tninato, ptrtienlai^a those whtob toad to ^ 
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They will not ipriag upon any toiiiennhml 
they are unitole to swallow, unless they are remfMiilte 
extramitiea by impending hostilities; end asedt^thdia 
persona who have been bltteu by them, ImW ll|nm 
anSered in oonaeqnenoe of treadjag^nnAwtieS Upen 
them, or making an unskilful attack, ^e remedMni* 
ployed against the bite of $ho raiUoefiako are nelioiiv 
ligaturei, caustics, and internal medtoinee. Till the 
month of July, ibeir bite ia oomparetively hlwinlSM, 
All the speoira of Oefah whose country is waUhnofin 
are natives of the American continent ; and eome of 
them, though the winter ia moob colder than hi ftie 
•aiuo parallel of Enm^ie or Asia, are found mueh Ihr- 
ther north than any ai»rpeut of nearly the same dsaffiy 
vruomisuiet with in the Bastexn eoutiuent. Those 
which are found far to the north aro torpid dfU'ing the 
winter; whilst those m the tropical parts of the 
country aro never torpid, though they remain in bidiif* 
places during the rains. ItattUuiiiakoa aro viviperoni, 
and live a long time, some having been found, ft iaeaidi 
with from forty to fifty nieces in their raUles, nna 
from eight to ten feot ui length. They travexse with 
ease rivers aud lakes bv aaimming. 

Bavkmx, rntf-Un (iV), in Fort., a detached woric 
raised bolore the oouutorsearu, on ibut aide of the 
ditch which is iit‘Xt tho camp facing the body <if the 
place. Rttveliiis are compowid of two l'a<;es, farmiDg 
salieut angles. 

Bavkn, vro'^tvn hre^iit probably from Sax. 
hrejitin, to plunder, to irob), (CorcM CWux).— ThU 
generic characters of tho raven aro, beak straight at 
tho baao, compressed at tho sides, rurved towards the 
point, and sharp at tho edges. Nostrils basal, open. 
Kid by stifl* feulhcra directed forwards. Wings pointedi 
tho firsi primary of moderate longth, the second and 
third shorter than the fourth, whieti it longest. Feat, 
three toes before, one behind, almost entirely ffivided; 
tarsuH longer than tho middle toe. The groat goo* 
graphical range of tho raven north of the equator 
causes it to bo exoecdingly well known, and it is as 
universally recognised in many other parts of the 
world as it is iit this country. It is, id foot, a universal 
spccicH, found bull) in (he old and new continents.—* 
from Cireoulniid to the Capo of flood Hope in the one, 
and from H-udboii’s Bay to Moxioo in the other. It is 
one of the few birds that aro capable of braving the 
seventy of an arctic winter and the scorching rays of 
a tropical sun, withnnt any ebangi' belug prodnoed in 
its plumage by tho extremes of cl i mate. It ia by lu* 
the largest specimcu of the genus to which it belongs 
( Cctrciao’) , aud being bold as well as sagaoioas, ia alw^s 
an object of euspicion to shephmla and hosbandmeit ; 
lor no sooner does an animal show any signs of weak* 
ness than the raven is on tbo wwUh for an opportunity 
to satisfy his appelite. If no interruption oooors, bn 
makes bis first attack upon the eye of the defcnoelesa 
animal, aftorw anU fcodn athxs leisoro, retires to digest 
his foo^ and tlieu returns to teed again. Like the 
other birds of irs genus, it is not particular aa to its 
food, eating iiirbscriminataly «ma'u ammala, anoh ns 
rabbits, birds or their eggs, reptiles, uisecte, grain, of 
carrion, and any dead fish or other aDimal aubstonan 
which may be w ashed aabore br itio tide. Its f iavourito 
abodes aro high rocks on the acA'Shore, extenshn, 
woods, mountains, or open plains. The female breadt 
early in the senani,, and by the beginning of Fabruaiw 
tho ravens may be seen visiting and repairing llwnr 
nest of the prerioas year, wbUb is usnally placed in n 
very high tree, in the fork of a branch. It ia toamad 
on the outside of sticks, with a lining of wood and 
hair; the eggs are four or five in nnmCNsr, two IflclMia 
in length, by one inch four hoes In bteedth, of a 
groeo gronnd*eolonr, siMtted end speekled with darklBr 
greeoistobrowtt. Tbo incubation laatc twenty dam. 
during wbioh tbi male feeds tlmfemstoaeabeHUt||NMi 
tbeaest,aad oeeastonaUy takes her plaee. Wbeailto 
yottogappeer, they are tor a (ia# iaadedsrftfa gfjiht 

Uvetoagreat«ee,andaMeo&eidBriad to pairfi^g^ 
and to oeonpy toe same spot nnfil dman away Hm 


ah^asriaht to Mk oeeuidi 
ravao maaMnto tolly two liMt in laag^ and 
Ibor toat to Ite iftatdi Of too svtogs, ft? 
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flrnilr fonthered, and equal in length to half tke 
Toe plumage over the whole body ie Uaek, but 
gloned with blue refleetione^ whiob« in oertaiti Ughte, 
gire a rerj neeoliar appearance. Onrler and aome 
authors mention, that in the extreme Ifortti It is fre- 
quently found move or less white; but other antboritiM, 
moloding the famona explotmtor Sir James Rosa, 
Birennonalj deny this. In former times, rasena were 
by no means rare birds in Great Britain ; and, indeed, 
there used to be an allegorical saying iu moat parts of 
tho country, that ** every rock lias its raven : ** but 
they are now comperativcIyrai;p in England ana in the 
Bouth of Bcotland. Bavens make no dofence egainst 
any attempt by men or boys to rob their nest, but 
against tho attacks of other birds th^ display great 
power as well as courage, and, at close quarters, are said 
to be a match for the more powerful faloons. There are i 
several interesting pccuUariiiee about the raven, one of j 
which is ite thievish habit of carrying off shining me- 1 
tallio substances, and other articles, totally unfit for 
food or to be iiied in the constniotion of its nest; and 
another, its aptitude for imitating the human voice. 
The well-authenticated aueedotea in proof of ite pos- 
session of this power are almost innumerable. 

KiviiVALa,rd-mN''4-f'(l, iu Hot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
3l£uaaeea\ Jt. tptdota, a tropical plant, has brnn 
called tho water-tree, in consequence of its petioles 
yielding, when out, aquantity of watery juice. Its seeds 
arc edible. 


Bat, ray (Pr. role, 8p. r^va), ( Kaiuia). -^-Tho rays, 
or skate, are a very remarkable family of oartilaginons 
fishes, reseihbling in their physiology the shark family 
much more Ihati any other, and following in ihoir forms 
the angel-fish, or monk-fish, of that family. The generic 
characters are Korm of the liody rhomboidal, very 
much depressed ; tail long andslouder, generally anneii 
on the upper snrfaco with one or more rows of sharp 
spines s two small fins near the end of tho tail, and 
sometimes a small terminal or caudal fin ; the eynt and 
temporal orifices on the upper surface of the head, nos- 
trils, mouth, and braucliml apertures, heneatb ; teeth 
fiattened, losenge-shiiped, the inner angle elongated in 
old males. The rays, or skate, as tliev are popularly 
•ailed, are remarkable for the breadth of their bodies, 
contrasted with their long, narrow tails; the great 
breadth of the liody being produced by the cipansion of 
what are oolled the pectoral tins, the base of each of 
which isequal to the whole length of tiie side of (he fish. 
The ray may almost be considered as having no true 
head or ueck, the sides of both being included, nud 
thus protected by the expanded anterior margin of 
4wch pectoral fin. Their mode of progression la per- 
formed by a slight undulating motion of the pectoral 
fins, something between swimming and flying. They 
defend tbeuiseivcs, it is said, by bending the point of 
the nose and the base of tiie tail upwards towards each 
other ; the upper surface of the body being then con- 
oave, the tail is lashed about in all direotions over it, 
and the rows of sharp spinea frequently inflict severe 
wounds. The rays are very voracious. Their food 
oottsists of any sort of fish they can catoh, with ntol- 
lusca, testaceous or naked, and crustaoca. Their jaws 
and muscles are so powerful that they are able to crush 
the strong alieU of a orab with ease. As in the sharks, 
tho fomales are larger tkan the males. The young are 
produced during tne latter part of apring or during 
anmmsr, and are deposited by the parent fish in thin 
homy oeses, which are also called purses, and which, 
on the coast of Cumberland, bear the name of skate- 
barrows, fbom their rrncmblance in shepe to a four- 
banded machine hf which two men <srry goods. As 
the young ray increases in sise, the engulw imrts of 
the body curve over for a time, till the fish ulnmately 
escapcf to provide for itself. The Apleveii species of 
true rays wMch ere found on the const of Great 
Britain may be arranged in two divMona ; the first of 
which cootuus seven species, having the skin perfectly 
smooth { whilst the second divisioaoontainstwo mecisa 
with rough skins, and two which are funished with 
Kumerons short, sharp mines on varfous parts of the 
■urfiseie of the body. Ine ray, or shaCe» M food, is 
held to mrydafarent de gr ess westiniationla diflbrsut 
fAiets. Xnlioudou^ large qradties are epasumed-Wiid 
IhefiMhlsmueh entaemed; butou aome pertstff the 

«e«rt ilfo eeldm devoted to eiqrpcipoM 


for eetebing erabs and lobtten. The ray is in best 
couditlon tor the table during autumn and winter. In 
spring and the enrty phrt of summer they ere iis«el|y 
maturing their eggs or young, and their flesh is then 
soft and woolly. i 

Basoks. (See CoTLnT.) 

Bsalmic. (See NourtrALiSTS, BnAursn.) 

Bxal PsopltBXT, rs'-al (Lat. ret, a thing), inLaw, is 
property in lands, tenements, or hereditaments. Things 
real, or realty, eonsist of things substantial and im- 
movable, and of the rights and profits annexed to or 
issuing out of these, as dittingnished from things 
personal, or personalty, consisting of goods, money, and 
all other movables, and of such rights and profits sa 
relate to these. Lands include any ground, soil, or 
earth whatsoever, as arable, pasture, woods, water, 
moors, Ac.; tenements whatever msy be holden, or 
the subject of tenure, as, besides laud, bouses, Ac., 
rents, commons, and other rights and iutoresie issuing 
out of or concerning land: and hereditaments, not 
only lands and tenements, but whatever may be in- 
herited, be it corporeal or incorporeal, real, personal, 
nr mixed. The common law of real property is founded 
on tho rules and customs which in the feudal period 
governed the ours of lands. All the land of the 
realm is holdt*' .iiediatcly or immediately of the sove- 
reiiTTi. Even . freeholder has no absolute ownership 
of land ; he hah only an estate. The chief estates iu 
lands originated, no doubt, in the various forms of 
feudal tenure. (See Fbupal Stbtxm.) Tenements 
and hereditaments came under the same law because 
they possess Home of the chareoteristic qualities of 
lands : ns they may be holden on tenure or ore in- 
heriUhlo. 

Bkaw, a bundle or package of paper. A ream of 
writing-paper consists of 20 quires, or 24 sheets each ; 
hilt a ream of printing-paper, oommonlf called a 
printer' $ recini, contains 21i quires, or 516 sheets. 

Bbason, re'-zon (Lat. ratio, from reor, I think), in 
Phil., is most commonly used to denote that highest 
faculty of the hiinian mind which distinguishes man firom 
(he brutes, and constitutes bis rstional nature, Ae- 
oording to Pngald Btewart, it ** denotes ttiat power by 
which we distinguish truth from falsehood end rignt 
from wroDgf and by which wo are enabled to combine 
means for the attainment of particular ends." Mon 
correctly, and apart from its use for cause, motive, 
argument, Ao., it is employed in the five following 
■ensrs -(1) As denoting an intellectual nature gene- 
rally, and comprehending— (a) conception or finrplo 
apprehension ; {h) judgment ; (c) reosouing, or the 
discursive faculty; (d) intellect orinteUigeiieepropcr.— 
(2) In close connection with the preoMing signiftea- 
tion, from which perhaps it ought not to be separated, 
is the sense in wbioh it is used tocbaraoterizetnelegiti- 
niate employment of onr faculties in general.— (3) It is 
also used to denote the third and fourth of the above- 
mentioned functions, vis., the rsasouing faculto and 
the intollect.— (4) It has been used very general^ 

(be third of (be above roeeial funetions ; reasou end 
reasoning being thus confounded.— (5) It tignifiss the 
reasoning, iu contradistiuotion to the intoUcct w 
undentauding, and is thus used by Kant and bis foiU 
lowers, who separate reason (T'«r«itw/fe) distinctly and 
emphatically from understanding (Vendand}. (See 
Mktapitysics.)— B^. Kota A. in HamiUou's mUonof 
Keid'e Worke, 

Bkattuukiacxw, ve-Mifre-s-oi'-w-e (in honour of 
Reaumur, the celebrated Frengb philosopher), in Bok., 
the Reaumttria fom., a smaU Mt. ord.of thelamiflotom 
Dicatyledonee, resembling Synerteaeea in moat cfp 
■ential characters, and only distingulBhed foom (hal 
ord. by having a pair of appendagea at the bases of the 
petals and sbaggy seeds, with amaU mealy albnmem 
There are three genera and four epedes, natives of the 
Mediterranean coast and the salt plains of Borthem 
Asia. They contain muoh saline matter. Adeooetion 
of the leavM of ^Veau»$tria fiermieuMa is need tawi 
internal medioine, and the bruistd leaves as an oitefBll 
iHPPKcathm for the euro of the itch. 

* Bs]ixt.&xoir, re^M'-fo-en (Lat. refoGio, from re, and 
iMfom, war), aa4»rigiaaBynesd by the Hoasana, denoted 
I the rfoaDg egain, and muiair » aaeond «eeisteafle» of 
thoea who had foraser^ been overaomo in. battlo md 
jiddid thahrmtaiHioBi hot wilhna BiaenmohNijly 
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OMd to denote th« tmkiog op of »riiM Mtototnljr agiu'Mt 
the crown, whether by iietoielentdeota or otheri, w^n 
once tabdoed. It aiio si^ptifiee dieohedienee to the pro- 
eeea of the eonrte. The nreet rebellion of Sngwad 
commenced with the rerott of the Long Peiiinment 
egeinit the euthoril^ of Oherlee I., in ld42, end ended 
with the eubmieeion of the king to the Scob, in April, 
1046 i but •ometimee the period ie extended eo m to 
ioelnae tbe Commonwealtb, or Protectorntc, under 
Oromweil, down to the reatorstion of Cherloe H. in 
He/, 1600. 

SSBVB, r«'*0Nf (Let).— This word in Kngliah bee 
■ererel eignifloetioiie.— 1. A peeulier kind of enigme or 
liddle ; en old end queint mode of expreesing word* or 
pbraaec, by the pictures of objeota whose names beere 
reeemblenoe to the words, or to the syllables of which 
they ere composed. A rather pretty example of this 
kind of wit is mentioned by the famoos antiquarian 
Oemden. A cellent expressed his lose to a woman 
named Jfoss MUi, by diaplaTing on the border of his 
coat a rose, a hill, an eye, a loiti, and a well ; which, in 
the style of the Seiui, reads, ** iiore Hill I lox'e veil/* 
—2. In Heraldry, o coot arms which bears an allusion 
to the name of the person ; as three castles for Castle- 
ton i a kind of bearings which are of great antiquity. — 
3. Bebiii is a word used by chemical writers, sometimes 
to signi^ soar milk, and sometimes for what they call 
tbe ultimate matter of which all bodies are composed. 

BKCUxan o* Stolkk PnorBETT, rc-seec'-sr (Fr. 
TteeooW, to recciTe). — By 7 A 8 Geo. IV. c. 29, it 
is provided that if any one shall knowingly receive any 
ohattel, money, or xaittablo security, or other property, 
the stealing or taking whereof shall amount to felony, 
either by common law or by act of parliamcut, every 
each receiver shall be guilty of felony, and may bo 
indicted, either es an accessory afitcr the fact or for a 
eabidantive felony, and liable, at the discretion of the 
court, to penal servitude for I'rom seven to foiirtoen 
yearn, or imprisonment for not more than three years. 

RKoaprAoxs. (Ass TnanAicus.) 

Rbohabitbs, rek'-H-hUee, among the ancient Jews, 
were a religious order instituted by Jonsdab, the son of 
Beebab, and comprehending onl/ the familv and pos- 
terity of the founder. The principal rules observed by 
them were, not to drink wine, not to build any houses, 
but to dwell in tents, and not to sow corn or plant 
wines. These rules they observed with great strii'tness, 
M appears from Jeremiah xxxv. 0, JLc. At present 
there exists a body of teetotallers under this name. 

Bkoim, ret'-g'pt (Lat., take), is a name sometimei 
nppUed to amedioal prescriplioo, from the symbol 
denoting recipe, with which it begins. According m 
fmne, tms obaraoter is the astrological symbol for 
Jupiter, the planet whose ascendancy was regardet) as 
Ikvonrsble for the coUeotion and preparation of medical 
imrbs. 


BlcnATtYB, ref~€-i^4em/ (Ital.), a species of musical 
Meitatuni fhenoe tbe name), or, in other words, a kind 
of nrtiilciu declamation adapted to musical notes, 
forming a sort of medium between common recitation 
nod measured sir or song. It was first uitroducod at 
Borne, in tbe year 1660, by Bmilio del Cavaliere, and 
WM soon after adopted throughout Europe. Kccitati ves 
differ from airs in having no fixed time or messnro, 
the singer regulatingthe length of the notes according 
to his own ooneepiioa of the degree of emphasis and 
•xprewion required. They are written in common 
time, of four crotchets in a bsr, end have no fixed or 
aermanent bey; Indeed, they Mnerally begin m one 
key end end in enotber, inoaaletiDg frequently ad 


liMbtsi. In tide •peeiee of composition, strict attention 
must be paid to w the rules of prosody, as to long and 
short ^UabUfs, accent, emphasis, punetuatioo, &c. 
The woids are never repeated, and only one note is 
•mig to eaeb syllable ; thus all gnme notes ere excluded, 
ssem in wmopouhnaito pass^es. where an occasional 
ispia Bight of notes may beincrodoeed toeonneiM dts- 
tant intervali. A simple or weeacMBMnici neitativs 
fe wtiUen with no aoeompeiiiiiient, hot e bsM pert, 
ooniiseiiig of a fisw occeskmel chords, gemwsily 
played on tbe pienofbite. Aeoompaiiiedreeisative.on 
IlMi other bond, h«^ besidei the ness, parts for other 
iMnifoente,aatlievioUiie,beetboyf,flittes, Ac. The 
gnat QMi of reeitetive ooiMtste in its eapabRitice for 
qnidKl^ fippoi salqeet to snlgeet^ senriog for 


dialogue* end to prepare important ohangts iagreat 
musical pieoes. Some of tbe moet splendid spadmoiia of 
reoitative mar be found in the works of €Uiiok« 

Hosart, and Beethoven. . 

" Ricvownfo, rek^-o-meff, iu naiitieal afnira, it the 
name of a process by wnioh tiie exaqt position ot m 
vessel may he ascertained at any time. (Am If 

OATtOX.) 

Kncoamxtvcs, rd^kon*e-z!ina (Lnk. rsespNOtee, 1 
acknowledge), in Law, is on oUigatlon of reeotd 
entered into before some court of record, or inagis« 
irate duly authorised tP take it, with oondition to do 
some particular set,— as to appear at the assises, to 
keep the peace, to nay a debt, or the like, upon the 
perrormance of which condition thaobiigatioa beconSM 
mill and void ; but upon failure, the amount of the 
recognisance is forfeited. It differs from a bondf in 
that the latter is the creation of a now debt, while a re* 
cognisance is an aeknowledgment upon record of e 
former debt. The state nr person to or in whoso favour 
the recognisance is made, is called the oognixoe, and 
the person who enters into it tlie eognisor. A reecg* ^ 
nisanco may he entered into either to the orown, as 
where a person enters into recognisances to appear to 
answer a criminal ohnrge, or to a inbjeet, as whera bait 
is given. A recognizance by statute is either founded 
on a ststute merchant or statute Bta|^e, or is in natare 
of a Btatiito staple under 23 lien. Vlll. e. (t. These 
last, however, have long fallen into disuse, having been 
superseded by more convenient and efiioaoioas modes 
of proceeding. 

Uecoii., re-koil* (Fr. reevUr, to draw back), the 
starting backwards or rebound of a fire-arm when dis- 
charged. Tlia term is particular!/ applied to pieces 
of ordnance, which are always subject to a recoil ac- 
cording to Ihfir sises and the charges which they con- 
tain. To lessen the recoil, tbe platforms are usually 
niBile to slope towards the embrasure. 

RBCOXBOiTBTNn, r«-koN-noji'-/er-foi; (Fr. reconnoi- 
tre), a term used in military language, which signifies 
the obtaining of information by ooular inspeotion of 
the situation of an enemy or the nature of a position. 
Reconnoitring is one of the most essential deport* 
ments of military art, and is requisite before every 
important niovenienl. lifreqnently brings onan engage- 
ment, and large bodies of troops are eslled out to 
cover the reconnoitring party and to make prisonert. 

Rxcohdeb, re-kor*’dor, in Law, h theohief judicial 
ofilcer of a city or borough, sppofnti'd under the sign 
manual by the crown, and having civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the city nr borough, witbprecedenfio 
next to tbe mayor, lie must be a barrister of at least 
five years' standing, and holds ofilco during good 
liehaviour. FormerW, the appointment of recorder 
was in the hands of the cotiioratiou. His court is a 
court of record. 

RKConns, Fchtjo, veV^orde (Ijst. recordar, I oall 
to mind).— Authentic memorials of all kinds, as well 
public as private, may be considered in ooqjHsnse ae 
records ; but tbe tcriu puhlio record* geneesuy refers 
to tho contents of our Punuo Rxcoan Ovridii. In a 
popular sense, tbe term is apfRed to all publie docu- 
ments preserved in a recognized repository ; and as 
such documeuts cannot convenienUy be removed, or 
may be wanted in several plaecB at the tame lime^ 
the courts of law receive in evidence examined eopiss 
of the contents of public documents so preserved, aa 
well as of real records. Sometimes mere private me- 
moranda have been elevated to tbe AigoUpot puHfo 
records on the sr>lo ground of their official euitodjr, md 
on the other band, numbers of doouments whieb wqr^ 
oririnsUv compiled as public reoorde have strayed' foofo 
their legal rep^tory to the British Huseum, and ham 
thereby lost tbrir obaraeter of authmtieity. By fog 
the greeter pert of our reectdM ere kepi as rolta 
written on tkhxe of perohment or eellnm, averagfog 
from nine to fourteen inches wide, and ehent ihiwe 
feet in leegtb. Two inodce of foitonUig the akipa or 
membranes were emp]oyed,<-;-oDe, that of ettadblDgall 
tfaetops orthoBenibnuiee iefttiw, Imeinrise, whialii - , 
is emplqyed in the Bwbeqesr and eoorteof o o a u m 
taw, and the oiber,ibat ed eoFfof eaob tkin ^ afopi* 
biwne ootieeentivriy, wMeh wM adoptmi fotim OhaDtec^ 
and Wai^be. The tullaof the eounooe leW| eAartbe 
tiate of HiiBy yUL» eonlafo to mtii/ ddno thittltey 
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«aM 0 to ba roU«, ond «re aimplj oblong books, dud, nm* 
liko tho 4»rlj rolls of the sMue series, are eioeediBgiy 
iU>adept«d for preserration end incoDTenient for use. 
On the other bwid, membrenes may be fwteoed toge- 
ther after fhe obanoery fashion in an^ numbers, and 
yet remain a Iggitimate roll, thongh imposing mush 
bodily labour in the eonsultaiion* The L»nd*Tax Com- 
misaioners Act of 1 Qeo. IV. extends, it is said, to 900 
feet when unrolled. > Domesday Book, the oldest and 
most precious of our records, counting eight centuries 
as its age, and still in the fluest preservation, is in the 
form o? a book. Records ^ generally written on 
parohment : but one is in ezisteuoe written on paper 
as early as tne reign of Edward II. Tolliei were records 
of wood. Becordi in ancient tunes were written in a 
pecoUar hand called eeurf Aand, which was well adapted 
tor presorvatioA { but in later times, the writing, as 
well as the ink, has much degenerated. All the great 
series of our records, except those of parliament, are 
written in Latin, the spelling of whicl) is much abbre- 
viated. During the Commonwealth, English was sub- 
stituted i but} soon after the Resioration, Latin was 
restored, and the records of the courts cMintiiiucd to be 
kept in Ifatin until the reign of Geo. 11. In certain 
branches of the Exchequer, Latin contiau(>d in uso 
until the abolition of the offices in very recent times. 
Many of our statutes, from Edward 1. to Uonry V., 
and the ohiof psrt of the rolls of parliament, are written 
in brorman^Vrench. Great numbers of nxiords were 
formerly kept in pooches or bags of leather, which were 
hung against the walls, and which, when tliey escaped 
damp, preserved their contents in all their pristine 
freshness and cleanliness. Others were kept lu chests, 
coffers, small wooden boxes, and haunpers,’* or bas- 
kets made of twigs. A very important step was taken 
by the legialature at the commencement of her present 
Majesty's reign, to provide for the bettor custody and 
preservation aud more convenient ute of the pnhitc 
records, and an act was passed (I & Viet. c. dh) by 
which the master of the rolls is made guardian of the 
public records, having power to appoint u dopnf j, and, 
10 eonijonotion with the Treasury, to do all that may be 
ueeesaary In the execution of this service. The act 
oontempUted (and what it contemplated has been, or 
is being, carried out) the eonsolidation of all the records 
from their aeverol unfit repositories into (uio appro- 
priate reoqitaclo; their proper arrangement and reimir; 
tlio preparation of indexes or calendars, which were 
more or less w-anting to every class of records ; aud 
giving the public more easy access to them. 

EBCOTsaT, or Ookvoic Kucoveut, re-I wc'-e-re (Fr. 
reeoutrer, to get back), in Law, was a suit or action, 
either actual or fictitious, but generally the latter, in 
which lands were recovered against the tenant of the 
freehold. There were at least three persons concerned 
in a writ of common recovery,— the recoverer, the re- 
covered and the roaohee. The reeorcrer was the 
plaintiff or demandant that brought the writ of entry ; 
the reeoveroe, the defendant or tenant of the land, 
•gahrat whom (be writ was brought ; oud the vouchee, 
he whom tibe defendant or tenant vonched or called to 
warranty of the land in demand, either to defend the 
right or to yield him other lands in value, according to 
a supposed agreement. Tbe recoverer sued out a writ 
or fnuMnpe, as itwaa ealled, against the reooveree, who 
nppearea to tbe writ, but inat^ of defending bis title, 
he vouched (vooavit) a third person, who was aapMsed 
to be boima to warrant the tenant's title, nna tbe 
Toneheodknviag appeared, nndertook tbe defence of 
the teiiaiit*a tide, but pnrpeeely failed to do eo, nnd 
allowed jodginhut to go OB oefiralt. Common recoveries 
were iaveaied fay tbe eedeaiaatioa, to elude theatatotet 

of mertiaain« nM aAerwarda eacooraged by ibo^faewe 

of the courts of law, in order Co put an end to all 
faitored ktheritonoea, and bw not only eatatce tail, bat 

also all romaiDdera aadroeaemotti oxpeotant tboreoa. 

Xt was a supposed adindioatioB of right, biaduM all 
petaoai«ndv«gtiag-afirce and absolute fee-eiafaoin 
the reoororer. By 8 4 4 Wm. IT. «. 74^ roootfrito 


^oairiTm. (Sm IKmoMnaan,) ' 

ItooroB, rUfUer (LBt.,a govenei^^in (he Chareh of 

BrndaodiaactorgymtiMt luw (1^ etire of * piwiah, 
. mtopeaamHa all the tithes, 4«. A Motor diffiMt from! 

M ho hto tlm ^ to 4rit tim «oeim^^ 
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dues in hia pariah, whereas the vicar baa general]/ aw 
inqiropriator over him, who it entitled to part ot Ibo 
proftta, and to whom he is in effect only perpetual 
curate. The name xeetor ie also given ip xhe chief 
elective officer in some of the forcigo anivenfties, and 
also to the head-master of large tchools or academies. 
The Jeauita likewise give this name to the auperuws of 
their seminaries or colleges. 

Bkcrvir, rek'-tum (Lat., straight), in Anat., ia the 
name given to the laid portion ov the large intettines, 
so called from an erroneuas notion among wo old anato- 
mists that it was straight. Xt commences at the sigmoid 
flexure of tbe colon, and terminatea in the anna. It ia 
cyliodrioal in shape, and not sacculated like the colon, 
and is narrow at its upper part, becoming gradually 
dilated towards its terminatioa, just above winch the 
dilatation is considerable. 

RjtcvsxuTS. rek*-u-gtlni* fLat.>setwo, I refuse), are 
persons who refuse or neglect to attend divine servioo 
on Siind.iys and lioltdays, according to the forms of the 
establisiied church. Prior to tbe JlefoTmatioo, eccle- 
siastical censures wore, from time to time, directed 
against those who absented themselvea from the aer- 
vivea of the Church; and in l.'idl, when tbe English 
parliament set . ide the pope's supremacy, ana de- 
clared Henry !LlL head ot the Caurch, those who 
refused so to a kuowledge the king were called jMpiah 
recusants, and Habjeotod to severe penalties. During 
the reign of Elizabeth, aeveral statales were pute£. 
imposing fines, Ac,, upon such as negleoted to attend 
their parish church. A recuaunt, after conviction, was 
criled a recusant convict." The laws against popish 
rerusnuts convict were of a very severe enaraeter, enb- 
jecling them to a variety of disabilities, penalties. Hid 
forfeitures. They were considered as persons excom- 
municated, could hold no office or employment, were 
not allowed to keep arms, could bring no action at law 
or suit in eipiity, were prohibited froib coming within 
ten luiloB of London, and wCrc not permitted to travel 
above five inile« from home unless by license. Protes- 
tant dissenters were relieved from the penaltiee of 
recusancy by the I'oleration Act (1 Wm. 4 Ms. c. 16), 
which, however, excepted papists and aneh oa denied 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The former were anbae- 
quently relieved by :il Geo. 111. o, 32, and the latter 
by i>3 Qeo. 111. c. IfiO; bat, with these exceptions, tbe 
statutes against recusancy still subsist, though never 
eoforced.— Kef. Enplith Cyclt^ieedia. 

Bxdav, re-dan' (Fr.), iu Fort., a sort of rampart 
placed in advance of the principal works, to defend 
the most exposed parts. The redan utually consists of 
a rampart of earth, aud is generally looaM upon aa 
the simplest kind of field fortifiration. 

RxnBKKAtlT, rtd'-hrett {Erviheeo mhscida).— -This 
bird, which is commonly caUed the robin, or robin red- 
breast, is generally diflused over Englana, Ireland, and 
Wales, and is also an inhabitant of the most nortiiorn 
counties of Scotiaud. It also visits Denmark andSwe- 
den iu the breeding season ; and amongst the sumoier 
visitors to the latter country, it is said to be one of tbe 
first to arrive and last to go. Zt is a constant Msideot 
thronghoat the year in the temperate and wanMw parts 
of Europe, abundant in Spain and Italv. from the last 
of which it passes over by Sicily and Malta toEerth 
Africa. In tbe adult bird, the beak and irides are- 
black ; upper part of the head, neck, back, upper tail* 
coverts and tail-feathers, a yellowiBh olive^owoi 
quill-feathers rather darker, the outer edges oRve- 
brown; greater wing-ooverts tipped with bofft over 
tbe beae of tbe beak, vonnd ibe^iwsi, tbe obin, tLro*t^ 
and upper part of the breast.teddiab orange; eneireliBg 
this red is a narrow band of Mniab-gxey, whi^ to 
broadest near the ahonldera ; lower pnH or the breaafc 

and beUy white; aides, fianks, and nndn tail-eoveito. 

pale brown; under sarfece of wing and tsil-fiteibeM 

dusky-fmyi toes, and blawB, par^-brown. The 

whole lei^^bis bird to noid^lx indiM. Thw 
toagth of the wing, from the oarpu joint to tbe end of 
(be longest quiU-feather, tbsM inehes ; the fisit qoDl- 

toathml^ half the length of tbe second, wlw^anot 


less b^bt. Tbn redbreast to snifa^ to veriatisn to 
tbOBOtowtogof^^oiaiifa, Whtoe«sad.p«t^ 1 fl|ttt^ 
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TirietiM are not uncoinnioii. DnriniraimkBier, it lindt that of diaiVanchiafqsaBV* the niaittir ww io a 
tadiaorimraately on earthwonati inaeoti, friiit> and minori^ of 36. and in comw^mea mlgnad on 8tK 
banriM. In winter, whan fweatod t^-hanjitt, it hotara Ma3r. The pnblio exoiComant waa noit vanr 
fonod human habitations, bodi in townandeoantry, and but the miaiitem were induced to mnme thm attoM 
beoomce a welcome pensionea. The radbreaet, in com- on recairing power Aoin the king to oraate a anihaidttt 
non with dome other bifdt, it retmarkabla for the s^u- number of new peera to aeoure a ma^orite in tba-HOiaea 
liartty of the situation in which it eomctlmea boilus its of Itords. The biU passed the Larda* oommittee 30^ 
neat; one pair, for inataoee, baring built theirs in a May. and it passed the third reading on dth June 1^ 
eawpit, whilst it waa in aoustant use. But stories of a majority of 81, 100 being fo^ and only 83 agalmt. 
this sort are almost innnmerabkiu The robin breeds Itreceired the royal assent on 7th Jnna. By tmsaot^ 
tawly in spring { its nest is formed of moss, dead learet, 36 boroughs in England and 'Wales wcro dii^an- 
and dried grass, lined with hair, and sometimes a few chised, 36 were redncei^ to one member only, Pt naw‘ 
feathers ; toe nest is IVequently placed on a 1>aok sheb boroughs were created, with two members each, and 
tered br brushwood^ or a short distance above the 20 with one menil)er ; while ranous other importint 
l^ronnd in a tbidc bush or lane*hedge, somet iiaos in a hole changes were made. (St/* Pi.Bc.tA usarr, ItLScriOir of 
in the wall, partly covered with ivy. The eggs are from Mkhiibbs or PABLXiMBin.) The dootch Heform Aot 
five to seven in uumber, white, spotted with pale red- (2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 05) obtained the royal aesent oti 
dish-brown : the length nine lines and a half, by seven the irth July, and that of Ireland (3 « 3 Wm. TV. 
linee and a naif in breadth. The song of the robin la c. 68) 7tli August, 1632. Several attempts have siueo 
sweet and plaintive, but not powerful. been made to introduce fbrther reforms in parhaanenti. 

RensiiPTTOB. (Lat.rc, again, and eeiA, but without siiccesa. Lord .lohn UnieeU obtainod 

I bny), in Thcol., is used to denote our recovery irom leave to bring in a new reform bill 13th Febriiaiy, 
sin and death by the obedience and sacritlce of Chrisi, 1854; hut in cDiieemirncc of the war with BuMia it 
who is on this Bpcnnnf. called the “ liiKicenier.'* Mnn was withdrawn lltb April. Mr. Disraeb'a reforU'' 
having by ain fallen from the pure and upright (itute ia bill was thrown out tm the second reading by ama- 
which he was created, fell under the wnith and curne jurity of 3i), on Slat March, 1868; and the new reform 
of God ; but Christ interpoaod himself in our bchulf, bill introduced by Lord John lluMelUst March, 181X1, 
oflered himself as a saoriticc to satisly Divine jiistioc, wsa withdrawn on llth June following ; since WhioU 
euifered the punishment dne for sin, oiid thus redeomcil time no further measures have been brought iorward. 
man and restored him to the divine favour. Kbiobuhtioii (Lat. re, and /of mo, X form), is in 

BansKnoRisTti, ia the name of a general the at‘t of refonming or correcting an error or 

religious order among the Roman Catholics jfooudiHl abuse in religion, discipline, or the like. It is, how* 
by Alphotisus do Ligiiori, in the city of ticala. in 1732. evc'r. cmninonly applied to that great religious ravo- 
aud aecored the approval of Pope Benedict XIV. in Jution which took x>Iace in Euro|>e in the early half of 
1740. Besidc<v the usual monastic vowa, they bind tlio 15th century. Various attempta had been made 
themselves to labour for the propagation of the Cntho- at earlier periods to reform the Church, hut they had 
lie fhith, more particularly among the loose and nban- either failed, or their iiitiueiicea were very oircum- 
doned ill towns and villages. They have several houses scribed. The intimate connection which the papacy 
in England, and of late have been busily pursuing their niaiiitamed with all oeiablislied authorities bad do- 
xnimiou in various parts of Ireland. foated every Kerious attempt at opposition. The 

BbdLbad. (.Vsf Mimvm.) people, too, wore sunk in the deejHist ignoraneo and 

Bbiiocbt, fe-dowt' (Fr.), a term applied in Fort, superstition. At leugih. however, mon’a minds, after a 
to ooarly every kind of work intended to lortify null- sliiniher of so many ceiiturtos, awolrc to see the rrrore 
tary positions. It is aiao used to signify works eon* and corruptions that had crept into the Church, and 
■tmeted within others, so as to prolong their defence, seemed as if they would redeem, by extraordinary 
and to detached works used to secure some portion activity, the time they had lost. *' On every sMc eigna 
of ground which would bo of advantage to the be- might be ohsened, and events were pressingonwa^, 
ai^rs. which threatened to subvert wliatbad bees the work 

EBUrcTiow. (See AutTiililTJC.) of ages of darkness, and to u.dier in among; mankind 

ESXU. (.y<ro AKUwno.) a new time.*' ** Everywhere, alike alniveand beneath, 

Bsbf. ( 6 >c Cob si. Kxbv.) a hollow noise seenu’d to reverberate, and to harbinger 

Bbvobv Act, (from the Lat.), is the 2 A 3 tlip tluindpr-Htorm that whs about to burst fortb.'* 

IVm. IV. o. 45, An Act to amend the Uepro<ienia- ** The art of printing bnd given wiiiga to speech, winch 
lion of tbe People ill England and Wales,*’ 1832. Before bore ii ns the wind sears certain leods to the most 
that time, various attempts had iieen made to carry remote places. The discovery of the two Indies had 
measures for a reform in parliament;. Mr. Pitt in- cnlargiHl the world. AM annonucod a great rcvolu* 
trodttood a bill for that purpose lu 1782, and again in Uon/'-^(D'Auhifi7n.} The sale of indulgences and 
1763 aod 1765 ; but was on each occasion defeated liy tbe abuses to which it gave nse^ was the spark 
oossiderable majorities. Sir Francis Bnrdett’s plan was which, without design or premeditation on the part of 
negatived by a majority of 59, on 15th June, 1809, and any concerned, set this eombiisUblo mam in a biasa. 
Hr. Danisl O'Conneirs memure for introducing tricn- Pope Li>o X., in order to replenish the pooUAcal 
nia] paiKstnents, universal suflhn^and the ballot, was exchequer, had, in 1.510, granted to Albert, elector of 
njeeled by a majority of 309. l^e first ministerial Hentx and archbishop of Magdeburg, the rifitht to 
tteaiure of refbm was during Earl Gre/s odniiuis- sell indulgences within bis own jurisdiotion. on coadf* 
tiatiob, and was broni^t into the House of Commons tion of his receiving a share of the proceed*. In thue 
by IionI John RuseeU, lot March, 1831. On 22nd business the archbisliop employed, amoxtg others, John 
Mareb, a majority of l declared m favour of the Teteel, a Dominican monk, remarkablolbr bis bowneea 
seoond readnig; but on the motion for a com- and impudence, and whose conduct aTOUsedym deepest 
mfttee^ an amendment by General Gascoyne, **that opposition. Ho represewted his induigea4iB m 
the Bvmber of mpTesentatives for England and 'Wales conditiouel promisee of forgiveness of sins, even of tlto 
ooj^ not to be diminislied," was earned by a deepest dye. in time and in eternity, awi diapoacd of 
SMgority of 8, md the bUI waa consequently aban- thnn for a few pence among tbo igoonsnt mwtilode; 
dosed, and parliament dissolved 22nd April. A new Luther, at this time professor of tbeolOgT and s 
parhameot was assembled, nd the bill was again in- preacher at Wittemberg, boldly deolarod a^oet tbli 
trodttoed on the 34t1i Jono. It passed the Commons abuse, first in his sermons and afterwards aeooMisg 
with large rejected in the Lords on to long-establiebed ecademical nesge, by ensiiig to tha- 

the eeeood reading by • mi^ty of 41. A new hiU door of tbe great church of tbe tows imifl^41fe theteo 
waa tatrodueed by Lord John Bosaall on X2th Dcoem. or qaestioua, oad ap^nted aday forfhair dkamirioo t 
ber, and paased ita fitat reodiBg withoot » diviaioa. bot no opnoMt mode bis amaraaee. Bisaemiieba 
Thomcoondoiid tbirdreadiagi wera oarried m^ori- against indidgeiMes wero miblisbedv wnd together witti ' 
ties of 192 and 119 reepeetive^. In tbe Bouse Me tfaesei were soon optead ovto G o r m iilM r. JUtlarfior 

Xiords the ua wee retd a first tine on 89th Maieh. orgk his ephritnal eoperioM and ^ pope to not a 
9ho adeond reading waa carried by a mi^rity of 9; atop to the uidDo in indnlgeiioat, and to tefim tio 
bnl oo'a motioo in eomaiittoa I7 Lord Lyndlmrat, eorruptioos of tbo Ctavreb in general, in totlani ah 
**tbcit the qoestiop of enffaae hi i eaaoBt ahotod preoedo one# bold and rtspoetfoL & efibi^ boiim» 
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net with litUo lueeew; on the contrary, the moat 
absurd libels srere pat forth against him. The aavere 
replies in which he exposed the weaknew of the area- 
nents fo( indnlgenoes, and hla ** tlesolotiflites/* 07 
which he illaatrated hie theses, gained him new eon* 
verts to the ttptfa. Lather was summoned to Borne, to 
plead bis own oauae ; bnt the elector of Baxonf inter- 
posed, and obtained imrmlsaion for him to be examined 
within Che bonnds of the empire ; and accordingly 
Cardinal Cretan was ordered to examine him. The 
cardinal, however, instead of arguing with him, aesamed 
an imperious tone, aud deraandca his snhmission to 
the pope. This, however, Luther declined to do, and 
suddenly quitted Augsburg. In the same year a papal 
bnll was issued, decutfatorr of the doctrine of indul- 

S eneea. A new legate, Miltitx, was appointed to en* 
eavour to bring Luther to a reconciliation, and a 
oonfercnce took place at Altenhurg in the beginning 
of I 0 I 9 . The conciliatory measures of Miltitx had so 
far their effect that Lather was induced to write a 
anhmissive letter to the pope, acknowledging that his 
seal had carried him too fur, ami iironiising to observe 
silence upon the points in dispute in future, provided 
his adversaries did the same. The contest, however, 
was renewed by £ck, who challenged Oarlsladt, one of 
Luther’s disolples, to a public disputation at Leipsic 
oouoeruiug Oree will. The discussion was continued by 
Luther, and lasted for several weeks, crobraoing the 
supremacy of the papal sec, purgatory, indulgences, 
absolution, Ac. Though nothing was decided, a moro 
general attention wns attracted to the works of 
Ijiither, who continued to send forth pamphlets and 
riuted sermons. The fulness and power of his stylo, 
is merciless humour, his acitlencss and learning, and 
the irresistible force of his reasoning, made his works 
popular, and gained him the public adherence of nion 
like Melsncihon and Hutten. As ha ticgun to sec 
more clearly, bo altaokod other doctrines of the Church ; 
aa absolution, auricular confession, purgatory, Ac. ; and 
in Jane, 1520, published his famous ** dp'ueal to his 
Imperial Miyesty, and to the Christian Nobility of th«* 
(German nation, on the Kcroriiiation of Christendom.” 
Borne, at length, began to bestir itself in earnest, and 
a papal bull was issued against Luther, and immedi- 
ately after appeared his work on the Daby Inman 
Captivity of tiie Church.” TTirich Zwingli, the Swiss 
reiornier, now comes into the field, and published a 
work replete with wisdom and dignity, and recommend, 
ing the adoption of eonoilintory measures towards 
Luther, Luther replied to t|j|^o bull in his publication 
entitlod "Against the Bull of AntichriNt” (Nov., 
1620). He nrotested against the pope’s prorceding, 
end appealed to a general counoil. while bis works 
were burned in Mentc, Cologne, and Lonvain, ho pub- 
licly committed to the flames the papal bull, with the 
canons and decrees, amid the rejoicing of the students 
at M'ittomberg. Luther now formally separated him- 
self from the Church of Rome, and many of the prin- 
cipal nobles, men of learning, scholars at the universi- 
ties, and others, publicly declared in his favour. The 
emperor, Charles T., was urgml by the pope to punish 
Ltfther at a heretic : but the elector of Saxony pro- 
▼ailed so far as to have Luther tried by an imperial 
diet. The diet assembled at Worms in April, 1521, 
and Luther, notwithstanding the remonstrances of bis 
friends, made his apnearance, declaring tliat he would 
attend the diet "if there were as maur devils in 
Wormi as there were tiles on the houses.” He plemled 
his esttdpwitb sblUty ; but the emperor and majority 
deelsred against him, and he was plaeed under the ban 
of the empire. Ue found an asylum in Warttmrg. 
where he remaJaed for ten months, while the war with 
Prance, and other political mutters, withdrew the em- 
peror's attention from the Mligions aflhira of Omrmany, i 
and Luther Ured in aafoty amifr the protection of the 1 
eleelnr nl fiaxonT. One of the fruits of his retirement 
was his ttanslation of the New Testament^ which was 
•c^ after followed by that of the Old, end his Utnrgy, 
Aire^yjn almost every partof Germany, thelUferma- 
had its champions. Melanethon had publssbad 
hto " Looi Oonimuiies,” the flrat, and for a long time 
the best, expotiikm of the Reformed dooliiaes. Xn 
i&any parts of Northern Gemany and the adjacent 
^ntrW it obtained the aseendaocti inBaatAfap- 
lMd» idnce 1S19» in aoma tovma cn BoaMOMMa and 
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Livonia, aud in Silesia since 1922, In Prussia and 
Heehlenburg sinee 1923. In Denmark and Sweden the 
number of converts was already considerable. It met 
with eqnal anoocse among the people in the free towns. 
Thus. ^ the deoision of the townsmen. It prevailed at 
PranKfort-on^Maine, in Swabian Halle aud Magde- 
burg in 1923 1 in Ulm, Stroaburg, Bremen, and Nurem- 
berg, in 1624. But there were few towns in which it 
did not stir up a hasardout struggle against the old 
constitution of the Oibnrch.”—'( Gi^frr.) Translations 
of the Bible into French and Dutch now appeared, aud 
in the very heart of France, at Meauz, a Lutheran 
church waa organized. In vain did the Sorhonne con- 
demn the principles of Luther ; in vain was the execu- 
tion of the edict of Worms s^init religious innova- 
tions resolved upon at the diet of Nuremberg in 1S24, 
and the convention of Katiabon; in vain did George 
duke of Saxony, Henry duke of Brunswick, Austria, 
France, Spain, and the spiritual princes of the eminre, 
labour, by persecution, to suppress the Roforntntion. 
In 192.'!, John, successor of Frederiok in the Saxon 
electorate, Philip, landgrave of Hesse, and Albert of 
Rratidonbiirg, duke of FTussia, publicly declared them- 
selves Luthera*is. The absence of the emperor during 
this period c<‘- > ^ibuted to the spread of tbe Reforma- 
tion with sad xtonisbing rapidity. In 1528, rumours 
of a secret all.. 4 nee of the Catbofio states against the 
Protestant led to their unit ing themselves more closely, 
and terming a distinct political party. Melanethon 
was employed to draw up a full exposition of the 
Lutheran doctrines, wliioh was subscribed by the 
sc»-eral Protestant princes, and transmitted to the 
emperor, at tbe diet, of Augsburg, in lAlO, where it 
was solomnly road before a ibU assembly ; and henoo 
was called, the "Augsburg Coufession” (which sss). 
Tbn flerroan Protestants were united by common 
political interests, and 11 common creed, contained in 
the " Augsburg Ci«nlf*>»'‘ii>u” audits " Apology,” and 
illustrated by tlu* ariieU's -if Smaloald and the two 
catechisms, and flnallv confirmed in 15S0, by the 
" Form of Concord.” The same need of reformatiort 
in the Church, which etcited the seal of Luther in 
Oermnny, induced many distinguished and learned men 
in Hwitscrland and the Netherlands, in France and 
F.ngliind, to tako up the same cause. Among the Swiss, 
Ulrich Zwingli and.lohn (Ecolampadius were the most 

S rominonf. In BwitxerlAml, the Franciscan Bcmiurd 
amson proclaimed the efficacy of bis indulgences in 
tbe same gross and shameless manner as Tetsel had 
done ; but when be came to Zurich, where Zwingli was 
a religions teacher, the latter attacked him, aud the 
oonncil of Zilricli seconding his seal, Samson was 
driven out of the city. In vain did a papal niincto 
labour to put down the reformer, and in rain did the 
Swiss confedcrucy threaten him. In 1923 he pub- 
lished his sixty-seven propositions in German, and a 
public dispntatinn was held at Ziinch respecting them, 
when he maintained bis ground with ability, and 
gained a number of adherents. At the diet of Lucerne, 
1524, the confederacy threatened to exclude Zflrieb 
from tbe counoil ; bnt she .stood firm, and the town of 
Muhlhaiisen soon declared in favonr of the new doc- 
trines. Capito (Koeflin) introduced the Refomation 
into Basic, and (Kcolampadius oontiBued the woi^« In 
152G a religions disputation took idace, when (Bcolampa- 
dins maintained the contest against a lam number of 
vehement Catholics, among whom John Bdc was most 
prominent. Berne retolred upon another dispntathm 
in 1528, though against tbe will of the other cantons ; 
bnt nothing was settled beyond diflbiiog the doctrines 
of the Reformation. These spread more and more, 
notwithstanding all the Tusistanae of the Cathifiio can- 
tons, who at length, in 1531, renounced all connection 
with the Protestants. At the diet of Aogsbmw, in 
1530, Zwingli also presented his eonteion of ^tb, 
generally known m tho "Confession of Strssbnrg,*’ 
which wse one of the cities reprseentsd by him. Ho 
and his adherents, however, reftised to sign fheConfie^ 
sum of Angsbnrg, and did not join the Ifngiie of Smal- 
eald. The disputes between LnChor, Zwhii^t, aiid./their 
foUowars, were carried on with great animosity and 
obatinaoy on both aides, and for a tike threatened 
seriously to retard the work of the Roformalicm, more 
particaiariy nspeeting tho prsseoee of tho*bodk of 
Cbriet in thn leeremeat. of Zwks^ 
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ojmie to lie knomi m the EranMlieels, er Beliermedt 
Churoii. After the death of Zvringli end ^cohnopadmt 
a greater than either roae up to take the lead of the 
reformed namely, John Calrin, who, ^iug 

ohligM to flee from France on aceoant of hi* opinione, 
frond an aajlum in Geuera, where hespeedny woqttirea 
the li^reateat ioflnenee. In some of hie doctrines be 
difTcreti somewhat from Zwingli, but graddiUly the two 
OTstems merged together. (See Calvikisk.) The war 
between the emperor and Protottaats of Germany at 
length terminated in the peace of Augsbnrg, lfi56, 
which gare to the Protestants of Germany who Ibl* 
lowed the Confession of Augsburg perfect lilicrtv to 
enact laws for themielres rmaiiug to tboir religious 
sentiments, discipline, and worslup, and entire freedom 


from the authority end jurisdiction of the llomun pon 
tiff. The peace that was thus established was manv 

2 ears after broken by the Thirty Years* War (l«ld-ts)'. 

nt the treaty of Westphsliu, bv wbioh it was ternuna* 
ted, coiilirmro the oonuitions of the iieace of Augsburg, 
and extended its benefits to the Ueformed ns well as the 
Lutheran church. The doctriues ol the Keformafion 
ronctroted to some extent into Franre, as well us iii(< 
opntn and Italy; and at the time ol their sepuratiou, 
the seven United Provinces proclaimed liherty of con- 
aoieuce, and declared fur the doctrines of tho llnformcil 
church. Lutlieraniam was adopted ns the state religion 
of Denmark and Norway about la')!;, lu Ktigland. 
Lutheratiism was establislied in l.'tl?; in SeoUatid. 
Presbyterianism in 1560. lu Transvlvania the Lutbe* 
ran confession prevuileil ; in Hungary, Calvinism cii. 
tered with it ; and in Poland, where tho Reformation 
had found unmerous adliereuls. the two Protestant 
|«rtiea concluded a coiivciitioii at Hendimiir in i;>7u. 
which united them in one politn'ul body, under the 
name of Dissidents. Whatever opinions may lie 
formed respecting tho truth or falseliood of the Re- 
formed doolrincs, it is indisputuble that the Reformn* 
tion has been of incalculable benetlt in the caime ofl 
civil and religious liberty, of enliglitcnmcnt, niul of 
morality. The human iiitelJeet was iNjtirid down with 
fetters to a church wbioli was ilself sunk in prolbgacy 
and gross imuiomlity. The chsngo was oil eel ed not 
only ou those who left, but even on those who remained 
connected with the Churtdi of Romo. ♦* The dosiro of 
equalling tho reformers in those talents which bud pro. 
cured them respect; the uecessiiy of acquiring the 
knowledge requisito for defending their own tenets or 
refuting the orguments of tlivir opponents; together 
with the emulaiioo natural lietween two rival churches, 
engaged the Roman Catlioliu clergy to apply thcin- 
•elves to the study of useful scienee. which they cwln. 
Vated with suoh assiduity and success, that they have 
gradually become as emiueut in literature as they were 
in some periods infamous. The same principle <M'ea. 
riooed a change, no less considerobie, in the morals of 
toe Bomisb clergy. Many of them have in consequence 
been distinmiished for all the aceomplishuienta and 
Tirtoes which oan adorn their profetiion, and differ 1 
greatly from their predecessors before the Reformation 
both in their maxims and in their comlnot."— J?#/, 
Brake's Gcramny dwnny tkr. JltfarmaUon ; 

^ fi^/orisaticn; Qicseler's 

RsmiUloBiu are frainioff mstitutions established 
with the view of refomiiiig juvenile offenders. Robert 
zoung. the founder of the Pbilantbropio SooictT. core* 
menei^ hie efforto on behalf of the children of criminals 
to 1^, and UkOs. to sucoesston font ainaU houses at 
Haofcn^fortbeurreeeption. placing in each a mechanic 
or artisan to tostruet them in useful bbour. The first 
reibrmatory proper however, was founded hr Johannes 
Falk, a native of Dratsle. almut the year 1813, being 
avowedly a refuge tor eriminei children and the children 
of erirainab. Other small establishments of the same 
hind foUowediii different psrU of Germany, and in 1824 
the '*8oeiely tor toeBducation of Children Morally 
Negleeted '* waa founded in Berlin. In 1826 the state 
legislature of New York passed an act tor ** hteorno* 
rating the Soeiely tor the Keformation of Juveoila De- 
linquents to the eity ef New Yorfc,^' rad the refugee 
Mon became n&lmporinat featurein toe United Statse. 
In lfl38 the tomone reformatofr of Metrai, near Toara. 
In Franite, waa establitoed by M. De Mete, formerly a 
F at PitM, and who wee wteialy aecoBdedr to 
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hie beneficent wurk by the vieomto de Courcet^ea. who 
gave the estate on which the establishment Jt ptaesd^ 
The reformatocy of Redhitl, near Bcigate, Surrey, waa 
established by tlic Philanibropic Society , the foundaUoii* 
stone being laid by the Prince Consort, flOth April, 
181». Tho number of boys in the eatablishmeni at ode 
time is usually about 260 ; and they are divided Into 
five sections or faroiticn, each having a separate house, 
and a master, or ** father," The boys learn nod work 
•Iternetalf, one half being at school while the other 
half are at work. Besides fnrm-work, they are em- 
ployed as shoemakers, tailors, briokmakers, Ac. The 
turni extends to about 2tfi acres. The articles required 
for the establishment are. as far as possible, home- 
made ; besides tvhioh a considerable quantityare made 
or produced for sale. In 1852 tho North*weat Londou 
Preventive and Reformatorv Institution, in tho New 
Road, was established ; and hero all kinds of trades are 
taught. Various provisions aro made for the e^b« 
lishiiig or licensing of roformaturies, and authorising 
Judges and magisl rates to send juvenilo offenders thore, 
bv acts 17 A 18 Vict, c. KHt. 18 A 10 Viet. o. 87, 10 A ^ 
Vict. c. KM), nnd 20 A 21 Vict. 0^,55. The secretory 
of state for the Homo depurtnient is authorised, upon 
applu’Hlioii made to him, and after inspection by one 
of her Mftje'stv's inspectors of prisons, to ceitiQr 
under liiM hand uml seal that a school or institution for 
jiiveuile oll'mirlcrA la suilahiu for that purpose, and it is 
lawful for any court, niHgiatriitc, or justice of the peace, 
to Kond nny person under sixteen years of age convicted 
before him of any oflence to sunb institution, for aj>criod 
not less than two, nor more than five years, in addition to 
the legal piiniBlimcnt . But no oAWider can bo sent to any 
such lUHtitution imlesH tho scntcncu bo one of imprison- 
ment for fourteen *days at tho least; and, further, the 
iiarent or htrp-piirent, if of suHleiout ability, shall be 
iiablu to coniniiiiio to his or her snpport or niainte- 
nance such Huiri, not exceeding five shillings a week, as 
the justice or magistrate may think rcusonaldo. In 1852 
ail net wus im«scd aulhori7.ing uuigistratcs in Beotland 
to commit lugmiit clnldreu whose parents do not find 
security for l heir good cnuduct to certified reformatory 
schools. At tho cominencoiuent of 1861 there were 61 
reli)ruiatoric.s in Knglaud und Wales, having, in all, 
2,870 youthful olFeiiders ; and during that year 1,237 
bad been conimitteii, bU2 bad been discharged, either oji 
completion of I heir neiiicuce or by order of the score- 
tary of slate, 00 had absconded, 30 were oomniitted to 
pri'on lor rcfractorv conduct, 127 removed to other 
reformatories, and 20 had died. The number remain- 
ing was 2,6H(i boys and 613 girls. Tho sum paid by 
government for eacli offender was seven shillings per 
week, being in all of which only £2.338 

been recovered from ]'')feuts. 

RKFOKUKii CiiuKcn, in £ocl. Jlistr, oompriiee in its 
most generiit sense sJl those fxidies of CbrwtiaiiH wbicli 
have separated from the Church of Rome singe the 
KeforrDBtion ; but in a more restricted sense it is applied 
to those Protestants who separated from the Church of 
Rome at the time of the Refornialion, but who did not 
adopt the principles of Luther, being foRowets of 
Zwingli, Calvin, Ac. (Sfe UaroBXsTioir.) 

Rxrnxrnow, re^frUk'^nkm (Lot. re, and /rtfarn. 1 
break), in Opt., the turning of a ray of heat, fight, 
or other iniponilerable substance, from its direotiOA 
when It falls obliquely on the surface of a medium difiky. 
ihgiu density from that through which it bad prevlousir 
passed. (iSire Hb4t, Lxqut.) Xu Astron.,tbe term ra- 


are incraamd. Atroospherio refiraetioo of the nyi 
the sun after sunset, combined with subsequent refleo- 
tion, is too cause of twilight, and dbio of the fight 
thrown on the moon’s surCisM when celipaed by tbw 
earth. 

Bernacnoir ov Lieiir, (See Lmot.) 

BairuG*!, (Pr„ fri^ Lm. I Qm|s 

w wjio fieea to aplace tor akeltor eg proteottoo ; q 8» / 
who, to timea of perseontioo or eomttotien. 

&OAiiA, sv«giii'4M fraflig«t,Ujto)s ifl fifM* 
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Beg»ttft 


ml UnRUHge, the prrivilegiMi conneoted urith the 

reign i>i>wer. PoUticftUyi the term ligniflea the priri* 
legex, pruroflativee, and right of property bebngi^ in 
vrirtue of oiBoe to the ruler of » state. 'These regalia 
are also dhlled rtgalia etajora, comprefaeoding that 


which relates to the sovereign's i)Oirer aud dignity ; and 
Tfffalia miaora "that which rolatos to his JinuU or ^ou« 
liiarv prerogatives } as. in some countries, waifs, strays, 
iiewIy*formed land, &c. As states aud govemments 
have adTanced in civilixation, the exact idea of regalia 
has been largely iiittuenoed both by ignorance on the 
one side and force on the other. In some of the tier* 
man staLes, ttie prooiotis niotils and stones were for- 
merly looked upon as the exclusive pr(»perty of the 
eovereigu ; and at the present day, a citiscn hiis nut, hi 
all Cdiiutnefl, the rigid to work mincH on his own pro- 
perty. In Untflith heralilrg, the term rsgalta signiiicB 
the royal insignia, ^the sceptre with tiie cTfi-s, the 
sci^ptro with the dove, Ht. Edward's staiT.four ihilurent 
swords, the globe, the orb with the cross, togellierwith 
the crown jewels, and other articles used at coroiiatious. 

Kkuatt^, rf-gM'-fu (Itnl.), a term onguially used in 
Venice, sigTiir^ing a gcaud/<^tc, in which the guiicioiicrs 
contested tor the Biiponohty in rowing their gondolas 
<iu the canals which intersect the city. The term has 
been rerndved into nearly every European lungungc, I 
:iud signifles a dav set apari for tho diversion of buai- 
raoiug, nitlier on u'esh or salt water. During the sum- 
mer muntha, in all pivrts of J'.tigland, regattas arc ol 
frequent occurronco. 

llKOnLATioir, re-jel-ai^-Mkpn that, re^it'o-, from re, and 
grio, 1 froeBc).— It was notiuea by I'roffssor Fariulay, 
H few years ago, that when two pieces of lec with moi's- 
teued surfaces wore placed in contact, they froze toge- 
ther ; if, however, the surfaces were dry, they did not 
cohere. The phenomenon of tbo fr<.'c/.itig of the moir. 
toned surfaces has been designated regvtation. It it 
owing to this circumstance that, duriMg a tluiWj 
the particles of snow cohere iuto a solid Jump, wliilst, 
diartog a frost, it is dillloidt to form the dry particles 
into a compact muss, liegclation will take jilacn bet necii 
tho surl'accs of blocks, oven when the temperature of 
the sarroitnding alniosplioro is as high as 80'^ or HI)". 
Certain solids, such as lltunicl, hair, or cotton, will freeze 
1.0 ioe evep Inawnraiatmosphcro ; though others, nuoh 
as saline suhstanecs, gold-lenf, ami < he metals gericrallv, 
will not freeze to it. Professor Tyiidtdl accounts for 
rcgelaton, upon the theory that boat is tbo result of | 
vibratory motion ; the liquefaction, therefore, of ico 
when perfectly homogeneous, must neccesarily take 
place more easily upon the lurface than within the 
mass. Conversely, the fVeeziiig of a thin layer of water 
hetwoon two masBce of ico should occur more readily 
than upon the surface of a siuglo maes. Tins explana- 
tion is tnsufliolent; for if true for icc, it ought to be 
true for uU substances solidifying after fusion, when two 
portions of tho solid are brouglit in contact boneath 
the still liquid mass. Besides, it oflers no explanation 
of the freezing of ice to flannel, which certainly appears 
to arise from iho samo cause as the fireealug of tec to 
ICO. Other theorlea have been started to licoount for 
rcgclation, none uf which are aatiBfaolory ; tho pheno- 
menon, therefore, at the present time requires further 
elucidation. 

BaeiHT, re'-yViif (Let. mm, I rale), a mler who 
governs a fcingtlom anriag the minority, absence, or 
lusabilitf of the king. In most hereditary monarchies, 
the dootriae it that the ofllee belongs to the nearest 
rdation oiithe tavoreign' oaeable of undertaking it. 


Begtotraaon ot Sirthg. 


or me bngadM form aotw^s Bvafrregi* 

ment ia eomnan^^ a ookmel, a houfoaaab-o&iM, 
and a maw } and when a recent U divided into two 
or more battahoni, each of them has, when ecnnplete, 
its own lieutenant-^onel and suqor. It is not certain 
at wbat time the term regiment was first applied to 
bodies of tsoops, but it teems to have been in general 
use in France after the middle of the 16th centux 7 . In 
tlus country, from Queen JBh'zabeth's reign, the 
hJJghsh army has beeh invatkibly divided into regi- 
ments ; and this practice has been fuUowed by most of 
the nations of Europe. At preaent the arrangement of 
regimsuta in the English army is as follows Caralry : 
2 rcgioieDta of life-guarda, 1 royal hor8e-gua]^8, 7 
rogimentB of dragoon guards, and 21 other regiments 
of cavalry. The infantry consists of 3 regiments of footw 
gnarils, nnd'lOH regiments of the line, the riflo brigade, 
and tbo following colonial regimontst 3 West-lndia 
regiuicTits, the Ceylon ritlo corps, the Capo mounted 
nilcs, royal Canadian riflo regiment^ St. Helena regi- 
nieiit, ro 5 al Newfoundland oompanics. Gold Coast 
artillery cor{M, and the royal Malta fencibto regiment. 

ExoiifEKTAi. Bouooi.8, M/'-eiew'-ffd, ha^o been but 
recently in existenoo in tho English armv, having been 
eat.ibb«hed since ^46. When it was 'llrst proposed 
to ostabhsli then ciooh opposition was made to the 
project by some mitary men, who assertod that if the 
Hchuoiiniistcr wen; brought into caiitoniuents or gwiri- 
aons, tl)t*ro would be an ond of military discipline in a 
year. In spite of this, however, a training institution 
lor rogimwital schoolmasters was attached to theEoyal 
Uilitary Asylum at Chelsea, from wbenec tho varioua 
regiiuouts of tho army have been supplied with school* 
niiwteraj and ex^winouce has sbowu the groiindleasuesa 
of the alarm with winch tho undertaking was at its out- 
set received. Not only has discMphuo not been relaxed 
in tbo army; it has been braced up. Orime Is less 
iroqiiont than it used to boj men's manners are 
t'oftetied, ihi'lr very language taking a dift’ereut tone m 
proportion tbo progress of e«lucatiou among them* 
HUd to be educaleil has grown into a fashion with them, 
(he ipiiility ol the instruction given in regimental 
schools IS high. In the first place, It » rudimontal for 
ohildrrin ; and after tho rudiments, it goes on to his- 
tory {sacred and of all other descriptions), geography, 
geometry, arithmetic, niatbeniatics, as high up as 
Higebra, and even into higher brunches: mensuration 
and furtillcatiou. 

KKoi.NTKtt, Ahkual. {See Awhual Keoiwbb.) 
EsaisTUATioH ox BixTiis, DxAxas, airo 
nxAGEB, rip'-ijr-trai'-skua.— The first known publio in- 
junction reniecUng the keeping of parish regiitars waa 
issued by Lord Cromwell, secretary to Henry VIII , 
lu 163S, directing that every clergman shall keep « 
register-book of his parish, wherom he shall enter every 
bunday a written record of the dates and>namea of Ui» 


weddings, uhr^tonings, and buriids of the p 

' ^ ^ sinular injunerion wm 


Begent alsoalgniflot ft t^herofarta and aoienoealnu 
college, haring pnpilf 


, . * under his care * but is generally 
confined to the lower olasaes, the teachers of the higher 
Iieing called pft^feuort. lu the English universities, 
the term ia applied to masters of arts under five years' 
ataudiug, aim to doctors under two, aa non-regent into 
those aboTft that itandiog. 

Bii«Tcxns,r^-«-«ids(}Ut.M»,akiD{r; cwdo, Islay), _ _ _ 


week. ’lu ift-t? , «««««« wm 

issued, and visitors appointi^ to goUi'rougMhD dS 
ferent diiK'esei, and see that ana other orders wwiw 
cempUed w ith. In the first year of Queen Elisabeth • 
similar injunction was issued. In 1637 an institotfon 
was made by the archbishop, bishops, and clsny of 
the proymee of Canterbuiy, and approved liy the queeo. 
remarking on the very great utility of parish rentters, 
and giving nunute directions for keeping them, ^ for 
(tie transmission of a transcript year^ to the mooeaaa 
register. In 1653 aa act was passed, dimtini that in 
overv parish a register-book sliould be provided for 
registering aU marriagw, births and burialt in the 
pansh ; and that (he duty of registratfon devidve on 
a person to be called the parish ngistrar.uipatflted 1» 
(be piurishionors chargeable <o the poor, and approvod 
by a justice of tho peacn. Thia act waa not conflnnad 
at tho l^toration, and during the roigns of Charka 
Jmnea IL nothing further was dona. The act 
6 & 7 Wm, n t, c. 6 <16M), entitled « An Act for 


in Mtonee to the perm MtiMrned fo IbfttirisMeii. Widowaw fop the term of llvn yea^lfov eanyingon 
dmation, and execution ^ Chariea tho war againal Fnaca wi2^ 

tt^tary linttaffe, ft meraty for pnrposaa of roveonc. %iefl2Gao. {iLc, 
f<»«(idlIhwMfor«thobettarragnlMwg^^ 

•ftbdmslon of m aww, A brigado la formed by ingpamh and other rogtstsM,** atSdSmtad Siftt (ho 
'luatmg tivoersBorareipme^or wtlahoos) and two I reetstsea of —A iiaarMi^&aaiiS ir^. 
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derRjmuuD, in InmIcs to be pro?ided bv tbe UD(e*e 
ptintor, at the expenae of tbe reapaonto paridiea* 
Th«ie]^?iMom being found to bo xery inad^nate, a 
aicdeot oomiuitteo of the Bonae of Oomniona wne an* 
pointed In March, 1833, and, in acoordanoe with their 
report, a bill waa brongbt before pariiament, and 
bmame law, 6 & 7 Wn. IV. c. 86. The act^ entitled 
** An Act Aw regiiteringBwlbi,Deaiha, and MarriHgea 
tn England," came into operation on lut July, 1837. 
Among the most importent proTUiona of tliia act waa 
* the ptoxiding a general reguitrr*otBoo in Iiondon, pro* 
sided oxer by an officer named ilie registrar*gefieral, 
and having general anpcwuitendouce over everything 
relating U> registration. The regiptrnr-gcneral ia 
appointed under the great seal, and lias the direction 
and superintendence of the entirn avstem. A anperin- 
tendent registrar ia appointed for every district, 
which is naually idenlicHl with a poor*law uiiuiti, and ia 
generally tho clerk of tlio guardians. Ho receivea 
ouurtcrl^ from each regiatrar within his district <vrt.i* 
ued copies of birtUa, dealha, and niarriagea registered 
by him, and, having verified their ctirrectneas, Irana* 
nuts them to the i'cgiatrar*gencral. Ho has also the 
eliarge of uH the regiator-Uooka within hia district, 
vrhen tilled. Tho regiafrar of births and donths is a 
local officer, ajuiointed in poor-law uniuiiB by the board 
of guardians. The registrar oi marriages is a local ofll- 
eer, appoiutotl by the aupcrinteiuloiif registrar, and acta 
solely within bis district, which is the same ns that of 
tho superintondent registrar by whom tie is appointed. 
He rejpatcra marriages not soleninizetl according t^> 
the forms of tho eptahlished church, cither in regis- 
tered places of worship or in tlio district register o{Bi.‘e. 
Two inspecturi arc eouatantly employed in viMiting 
every district, to sco that tho dutie«t of the various re- 
gistration officers are properly performed. liegistram 
are re<]uired to inform themaeivea carefully of every 
birth and death wliich ahall happen within their dis- 
trict, and register the same, with the various par- 
ticulars required, according to the forma laid down for 
iliat purpose. Eiery entry umst be signed by the 
informant and registrar; tho former, in tho ease of a 
birth, is reauireU to bo one of the parents, ur tho occu- 
pier of the nouse in wiiicli the birth took place; in the 
case of a death, it must ho aonio one who was present 
at the death, or in attendance during the last illness; 
faihug whom, the occupier or on inmate of the hmiae 
in which tho death occurred. Marrisgea acrording 
to the forms of tbo established church are registered 
by tho offleiatiug clergyman,— according to (be cere- 
monies of the Quakers or Jows, by the registering 
offieor of the Quakers or secretary of tho synagogue 
respectively. They are registered in duplicate, and 
every entry requires to besigued by t lie clergyman, or 
the registering ofiiccr, by the persona roamed, and 
by two witDeesi;». Certified copies are delivered 
quarterly to the superintendent registrar of the riis- 
trict for transmission to tho registrar-general. Tbo 
oortified copies of all the registeni, which are trans- 
mitted to the Cicneral Itegistcr Office in I^ondou, and 
there arranged and indexed, so that n copy of an 
entry of any registered birth, death, or roarriagc, in 
any part of En^and or Wales, may be rihtaiiied here 
at the trifling cost of 8«. fid. Cue of the most im- 
portant features of the present system is in register- 
ing the causes of death ; and in order to secure as far 
aa possible uniformity of nomenclature, a particular 
noeolimicnl claaaification of diseases is observed. 

EoeoLOQT. ) The annual reports of the registrar- 
general, which are laid before parliament, oontain a 
vast mata of iaTormation upon various sul^cta con- 
nected with vital statistics, Eesidea detailed abstmets 
of the births, deaths, and marriages of each year, are 
given tebles of the fatal diseases, olasaiflcd in oombi- 
natiott with ages, oommenta upon the salient potnia 
of the year’s registration accoropnairrog the whole. 
From 1st July, 1837, when the prMIt system ome, 
into opemtion, down to the end of 1888, no tower than 
26,600,383 namea have been r«mt«red : vis., 0,083,608i 
of persoas married, 13,300,383 of children boro, and 
aA0r,103 of pfitreons who had died. In there 
were 684,048 Wtha vegtatered (being nearly 8,000 lees 
than in 1850) ; of whom 340,788 wore mmee and 
334,318 •femelea, 61 of the whoto being iUrgitiaato; 
SBORiagaa were 170,180 (exceeding by 2,433 tUenumber 
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, jrenouiyeoL, ^ 

aooording to the ritee of the eitabliebed ehiunhs 
deaths numbered 423,731 (a decrease of 17,668 Itom 
1860), being 216,238 males and 207,483 femi9«a* OUjat^ 
terly reports are also published relatiug to Ebflniia and 
Wales, and a weekly report relating to Lomtoo, Thn 
cost to the country of the registration tystem is about 
£100,000 per annum, of whioh alioat £06,000 are de- 
frayed fnini the poor-rates, and (he rotnaiudor out of 
the public revenuo. In fiootland, the institution of 
parish registers dates from 1651. Various orders of 
tho ricneral Assembly and nera of the Heotoh parlia- 
moiit were passed on titis subject ; but the system waa 
in a very iiiolllcicnt atato till the passing' of 17 A IB 
Viot. c. 80, entitled An Act for the better Registra- 
tion of IhrlliM, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland." 
It entablisliod u general rcgistrv-olQce in Edinburgh, 
with a registrar-general and uiher provisions sinuLir 
to those existing in Kngliiud, with this imiiortanfe dis- 
tinetion, that tti4>so on whom the duty devolves are 
required to furniKh the regi.Htrar with the necessary fo- 
Ibrination respecting any birth, death, ur marriage, 
under ii penalty, whereas in England there is no legal 
oldigsitiivn upon any one to give notice uf a birth or a 
dentil ii> the registrar. In Ireland, the want of a com- 
plete mi'ii-ure of registration is still toll, though various 
renreacni lit ions have been made to pnrlianieut on the 
subjcet. ill an net was passed for the rwistra- 
tiiiu of niarriageii, but it is of Jittlo praciioal valnc, aa 
the marnuges of Unman Catholics, who form the ma- 
jority of the population, uro excluded from its provi- 
sions. — Ref. Jiun/rlopa-dui Itrtfnumi’a, 

Kxoiktbation or Dic]:x).h.— T heaotfi A 3 Anne, c.4, 
provided ftjr the public registry of all deetis, oonvey- 
anecs, iiiid wills atVecting any lands m the West Riding 
of Vorkshirc ; (i Anne, c. 36, established a similMr 
regisfer fur deeds and wills in the East Riding of 
Voi'lcsliire and tho (own of Ktugston-upon-Uiilf; 7 
Anne, e. gO, ixstablished such a register for Middlesex ; 
and <s tjieo. XL. c. 6, one for the Murt-h Bidiug of Vork- 
shirc. These registers are not so useful aa they might 
bo made, on noenunt of lieflcicnoies and irregularities. 
A registration Ilf wills Iimh boon long established ; and 
the act r<>r aboJiHhirig fines and recoveries (8 A 4 Wm. 
JV'. e. 71) Biibstitiiles for tbern a deed which is enrolled 
in the court of Clifinocry. The act 1 A 3 Viefc. o. 110, 
provides that no judgment or deereo nliall affect lands 
until registered in the ootirl of Coaimoii Fleas. The 
want of Ii general system of registration, however, has 
been much felt in Knglanci. The new '*Transtor of 
Lands Act" (25 A 26 Viot. c. 631 establishes a registry 
for (he registration of tho titles to estates, freehold 
tenure, and b'sschold estotea in freehold lauds. It 
declares that persons gescrilicd in tho record of title 
shall bn deemed to have the property therein named 
absolutely nml indcfeasibly, subject to such exoeiitions 
or qnalittcatnms ns are mentioned in the record or title. 
Before final icgistration, the applicant, and his solicitor 
or agent, at a to make oath that all deeds, charges, 
incumbrances, Ac,, hare been, to the fuUest extent of 
ihcir knowledge, made known to the registrar, who 
may call for furtlier evidence or refuso to register. 
The registrar is r<*qaired to give sotioe of registration 
to persons entitled to any charge or IncnimbsaAee, the 
owner of which baa not hod notice of the appUo^on. 
The registrar ia also to deliver, on reqoea^ to the 
owner of an estate, a land oertifioate^ containing n 
description of tbo lands, with ail tue entries rolatlBg 
thereto, nvevy sneh land oertifieatc to be Cfidence 
the mattera toerein oontained } and estates described In 
such certificate may be conveyed or charged by en- 
dorsement in a prescrilied form ; and the dwposit of n 
certificate ia to create alien, in the same way oi the 
deposit of title-deeds. 

lixoiUM Dovuu,reV*’«*>* do^-num (lAt.- teynl gift), 
is a sum of money voted aomiallT by pamament, ous 
of the national exchequer, to aid esriain bodice of 
Imbyterlam in Ireland in providing etipenda for their 
muMsters. It was first granted in im by Charics It.. 

erber^gave £680 out of Che secret service monsj '* to 
be distributed annualbr, in equal jporlioaa, among fito 
Presbyterian tunurtera^ It waa dltoontimtad marito 
the cod of bis reign, apd during that of Jafiiea 21., M 
was renewed by William 1I1» who augmenled {mo 
£ l,800aycac, Hianc then, it haa been incitoieidtoeai 
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ftlme to time, till it now *0100019 toopwnrda of £40,000 to have been Henrjr Von AlkaMer, eohoolniiiter end 

f ier aunum, distriboted in eumB of £100 Md £70 (iete tutor of the dl^he of Lorreine, end le eeid to hare 
riib ourrenoy) to each minister. It is divided among translated it firom the French. Poems of » almUar 
■ix difTorent bodies of Presbyterians; vis.— (1) the natorewere eiammon in the llih and 12th oentnries. 
General Aacemblj, comraiBiiig the tvro bodies formerly and Meon published at Paris, In 1823, the ** Roman 
hflovru a.*! the Synod of Ulster and the Synod of 8eoe> do Renard/* written in French in the 13th eento^. 
ders; (2) the Secession Synod ; (3) the Remmstrant One of the earliest works issued from the Rnglish 
or Unitarian Synod of Uister; (4) the Presbyterian press was **Tbo History of Reynard the Fox,'* by 
Bynod of Antrim; (5) tho Synod of Munster. The Carton, London, 1-181.— Ref. JfsinkorfjFVrcAs, von Jacob . 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod docs not participate hi Grimm, Berlin, 1834 ; SendtehrUhen an Karl Laehman 
this grunt. ran Jacob Orimm ueber Scinhart KkieJu ; The Hictory 

Rr.GiVB FBoyBB8on,rs'-;;V-»« (Lnt., royal professor), of Reynard the Fox, from the edition printed by 
in thu uiiirersilies, is a protessur appoints by royal Caxton in 1481, with notes and an introductory sketch , 
antbority. of the literary history of the romance, by W. J. Thoms ; , 

RxciaATXirG. (See Fonv.iTlLLilfO.) London, 1844. 

ItKOULAii linniRH. (See Bomss. UxorLin.) Rkinsch's Tsst fob Absbnio (rine^'*).— This', im* 

Rxgular Pioiraxs, roff'^u-lar (Lnt. ret/ularig), in portaiit test consists in acidulating the suspected solu- 
Oeoiu., are those whose aides and angles are equal ; as tion with hydroehlorio acid, and throwiiig into it some 
a square, a cube, or an equilateral trianele. pieces of b'riglit copper foil or gauxe, and boiling for 

RxivDitni, rain'-deer (Sax. krana, Dut. rendeir, half an hour. If arsenic is present, it mil be deposited 
Ger. llennthier), (Varaudui ranfit/rr ). — This animal on the ropper, from which it is sublimed by heating the 
has a multitude of synonyms, and by JKnglisIi writers is metal in a glass tube, octahedral crystals of arsenione 
onllt'd, indisoriminatoly, the reindeer, earihou, and acid being Ibutid on the cool portion of the tube. 
GreeiiJarid buck. It is a native of the Arottn circle in RxncASK, redenee' (Fr. relaiMcr), in Law, is a dis- 
Europe, Asia, and America. It is about the size of charge of a ri|>) , which may be either in lands or 
our slag, and bus the horns elongate, suhcylindrical, teneiiients, or •> i.utions, or things personal. The 
and with ihe haaal branches and tip diluted and pal- former is a conveyance of a man's right in lands or 
mated, it yariea exceeduigly m si/e ; some of the tenements to niiutnor (hut bus soms vested estate in 
specinioiiB in tlie British Miiseiiui being 41 inches, tho lands. The person who quits or renounces the 
and others fiO inohes high, at- tho vrithrm. There are right is tho releasor; he in whose favour tho right is 
several varieties. In the fur countries, there are two rciiouiiccd is the releasee ; while the operative words 
‘ ioties, one oonfliied to the woody and more southern of the deed are "remit, release, renounce, and for 
dutrint, and the other retiring to tho woods only in ever quit elaim." There can be no release unless the 
winter, und passing the siimnicr on tho coast of tho releasee has some estate in or right to the thing which 
Arctic seas. A largo variely occurs in Biheria, which is the object of release. Releases may SQure in various 
the Tuiigusians nsa for draught. In Kowfoundland, ways way of enlarging an estate, as where tbora 

also, there is a largu variety, nearly as large us a heifer, is a toiiaut for hie or years, with remainder to another 
which has very large aiid'lioavy horns, (n the north m fee. and he in remainder releases all bis right to the 
of JCiirope the romdeor i.<) duniesticatcd, and its ser- particular tenant and his heirs ; this gives him the 
vicoe arc invaluahte. Possessing the roiudoor, the estate in foe.— 2. By way of passing an estate, ss where 
Laplander can dispense tiith the sen 100 s of horses, one of two coparceners releases all bis right to tho 
sheep, Mild oxen; for it will carry him in his sledge other: this passes the fee eiroplo of the whole. In both 
over the snow thirty, forty, or fltty tniies a day. Its these cases tliere must be privity of estate between tba 
unlk provides liim with choose ; its flesh supplies bim releasor and the releasee, i.e., one of tbeir estates 
with {ood; and Us skin furiiislieii liiin, not only with must be so related to tho oilier as to xnakabut one and 
clothing, hut with tents and bedding, la winter, the the same estate at law.*>3. By way of passing a right, 
hair of tho reindeer is long, thick, grey-brown; neck, as if a man bo disseised ana relesaes to his disseisor 
rump, belly, ring round tiiu hoof, und end of nose, his right.^. By way of extinguiBhnient, as if a 
white. In summer, the same animal has short, dark, loose be made to two persons, one may release the 
Boutydirowii liair, with tho parts which are white ia nther before entry, and the release does not operate 
winter, being rather paler grey-brown. The hair of by enlargement, but by extinguisbineiit of a rignt. — 5. 
the body is so tliiok that the skin cannot bo seen when Bv way of entry and feoffhient, as if there be two 
it is put aside ; for it stands erect, as in other animals joint disseisors, and the disseisee release to one of 
of tho same genus, but is much thicker. Tho size of them, ho shall be sole seised, and shall keep out his 
the reindeer, as uready stated, varies eoiisulerably, former conipaniou, A release may also be the giving 
and increases in proportion to its prosiraity to the up or discharging of a right of action or suit wbion 
polo ; the reindeer of Korway and Sweden beiug one man has against another. This may be either by 
smallwhcnoomparedtotlioseofFininarb and Lapland, act of law or by deed. A release •*oe all demands" 
which, in their turn, yield to those of Spitzbergen, is good against all sorts of rights, titles, actions, Ac., 
while tlicse again fall short of the more polar races, that exist at the time of the rsiease ; but itdoee notex- 
Thc reindeer, when wild, travel in herds, varying in tend to anything which is not a demand at tho time, 
number from eight or ten to two or three luindred ; but afterwards becomes one. 

their daily exoureione being generally towards the Rkuch, rel'-iie (Let. reliquim, tbinp left), to the 
quarter from which the wind blows. The Indians kill Roman Catholic ohurcb, is a name given to thh re* 
them with bowa and arrows. They also take the rein- mams of the Imdies or clothes of saints and martyrs, 
deer iu snares, or spear them as they are crossing which are held in great reverence. Many of them are 
rivets or lakes. The Bsquimaux take them in tra|» believed to have performed ihe most extraordinary 
ingeniously formed of ice and enow. The reindeer miracles, and they are therefore preseTred with the 
has been miown to travel at the rate of nineteen Kng- greatest reject near the eltare of their ehnrebet. 
lish miles an hoar, ind on one occasion, one travelled Yeneration for reliea appears Co have origtoatsd to tht 
8U0 Rngtisb miles in 48 bonrs. practice adopted in the earW ehnrob, of assembling 

RniNDBitt Moss. (Sec CLiWOWix.) from tima to time for acts of worship at the tombs of 

RBiKBcniS, or RiurBCXE nmm Foens, rF*stfk>k«(r) the saints or holy men, and ftwqnentty erecting idiepeto 
,dcr fuim (Ger., Renard the Fox), is the name or a or saoctnaries on the spot. Henee H esme to be com- 
celebratodl^roian epic poem, which was flnit printed mon to deposit SsBos under the ehsrs of dinrebee, endl 
Bt Lhbedkto the Frinan dialeet in 1483, under the title Ambrote re(bsed|keoBeetowto n ebwrcb because if bad 
of ** Reyuke de Voe.'* It has long enjoyed great popv* norelici. TbelHfor telles became so exceasive that 
lanty,aadbeentrantlatedinto«pit»bably,eyeiytoogoage the emperor Tbeodotins the Oteat had to paean law 
of modern Rnrope. ItisasalireoatheinCrigaea^ac- forbidding the digging np of the bodies of martyrs, or 
tised at the court of a weak prinoe- The sAmrimtoie the traAoktog in their remaine. The veneratiog for 
^ animals, the arhh rogue bsing the fbx, csRed relioe bSCetoe a kind of worship. Knmerom miracles 
R^ard, who, by hypocrisy and cunning, eontrivel to were given ottt ns baring been wraght by them; and- 
IMu the favour of ms sovereign king Roble (tho lion), long pilgrimagee were psribrmed to them. Pope 
who loads him with honoonu Kbttong is known w^ Gregoi^. dis^yedn great ysaiwatioo rriies ; sw 
wertoiuty respsoting ihe author, who, hr tome, ia cnid from Chat ttow, wS Chfongh thoaSblh eges, they bm 
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came the ol^ecta of the moat absurd saperstitioos and 
the most shameleas tralBo. Lags* anno, bones* skaUs. 
teeth, &o., of saints were multiplied wstBout end; and 
pieces of the bolr cross were to be found io all parts of 
Christendtim. Among the relies exhibited were a quill 
from the wing of the angel Qabriel; a piece of the 
apron of the butcher who killed the fatteit calf on die 
return of the prodigal son ; a branch of the tree on 
which Absalom was suspended by the batr ; a piece of 
the fishing-net of St. Peter. The Church of Borne slill 
. rotintonances the veneration of relics, and maintaios 
that miracleK are still wrought liy them. 

BronsF, re-Utf' (Lat. re/et'iww, from refeiwre, to 
raise up), in Law, was a sum of nioucy paid to the lord 
of u foiidnl tenure on the admission of a fresh tenant, 
who was thus said to take up the lief, which had fallen 
to till! lord by the death of his predecessor. It was a 
relic of the ancient system, when the sucecasiou de- 
pended upon the will of the lord, who, for the renewal 
of the feud, exacted a line or ackiiowledgimnit, iu 
horses, anus, money, or the like. This couiiuned after 
the anri'fssion became inattor of rii^lit, and, with the 
other incidents of feudal tenure, was abolished by the 
statute Hi Car. II. 

liEiiiKP Synod. {Sre United pHrsuTTiiniANa.) 

Kklicvo, re-/e'-ro (Itsl. riVtere), a term applied to 
sculptured work which is raised aho\e a stirl see with | 
which it is eonnected. Tliere are three grailHiiotts of | 
relievo \-^haMO^rdtevOt io which the figures pruiect only 
aliglilly from the groniid on which tliey are kcnlptnred; 
'tHeszo-reUfi'tif in vuiioh the figures stand out about half 
their tiaiural propoitions, the other half appcnniig mi- 
taersnd in tiie groundwork ; and fiuiiUr, atta-rd trm^xn 
which the fluures stand completely out from tlu% ground, 
being attached to it only here and there, while in most 
places It is worked entirely round, us in single statues. 
Itelievo, with tho Greeks, was originally very flat. 
Phidias brought it to perfection ; and the cormees and 
metopes of tiio Farthoiiou, and the temple of Apollo at 
Basstr, near Fliigalia, in Arcadia, preserved by a for- 
tnnatc accident, are still uiinvutlca models of relievo. 
Amo’igst the ancient itoinaiis, who strove to coter want 
of spirit in their art by workmausiiip, tho high relievo 
(aliiSnimo-rdin'o) was adopted ; in this style, the figures 
stood almost entirely out Irom Iho ground, which was 
covered with other figures. The best examples of 
relievo in England arc Uio LIgin murblus in the Undsh 
IduHenin. 

Bi ligion, rr-tij’-nn, according to Cicero, is derived 
from n to reconsider ; but according to .Servius 

and most modem grammarians, from rdu/urf, to bind , 
fast. U is based upon a belief lu tho exisience of a' 
Supromc Being, and is the feeling nnd knowtedee of| 
our relation to him. It ia usually divided into natural j 
and revcolrd. By natural religiou is tnouut that know- J 
ledge, Tcneration, and love of God which are discover- 1 
able by tho right exercise of our rational faculties, innu ; 
considering the nature and perfections of God and oiir > 
relation to him. By revealed religion is understood, 
that discovery which he has made to us of his mind and , 
will in the Holy Scriptures. The varieties of religioon j 
to the world are almost innumerable ; but thev may bo j 
reduced to four great classes, — tho Jewish, C'lirisiian. 
Moliunmedun, Pagan. Tho following is the estimate 
of tho DOiubcr of Mherents of each, given by liietenci 
(isei) 

Jews 5,000,000 Mohammedans 100,000,000 

Ghrihtians 605,000,000 Pagans »0Q,000,000 

BvicalWDBB, re*maM-der ^Lat. remanere, to be left 
behind)*— In Lav, au estate id remainder is defined to 
be '*aii estata limited to taka effect and be enjoyed 
after another estata is datarmined.” Thus, if a man 
leisi^ in fee-simple granta lands to A. for twenty veers, 
and after the determination of the said term* then to 
B. and bis heirs for aver, here A. is teaant for yesrs, j 
and the remainder falls to B. A ramatt^er differs from I 
a ratarsion, in that the former it eri^ad by the act of i 
parties, the latter by act of law, estate which 
preeedas the estate to remaindar is oalled the particular 
estate, a» being a partiem!^ or porlfoa ; the two being 
equal cnij to one estata in fee. There must first aeeee- 
s^ly ^ somaipariiottlar estate precedent to the eetato 
in remainder, in order, as it said, to support it. The 
vemainder must lilso oommance or pass out of the 
Brahtor the time of the cnalkw of the particular 


estate, and most be Limited to take affiMUt to pOMassiaa 
immediately upon the datarminatioo of thaparttotoitf 
estate, and uctibor sooner itor later. Bamamderi saro 
of two kinds,— vested or exeonted, and contnifeoi or 
executory. Vested remaindm are where the eetata Is 
invariably fixed to remain to a determinate peMDil 
after the partioular estate is spent }*ooiitingeat ra* 
maindon, on the other hand, are limited either to an 
uncertain person or upon an unoertain event; «. «. to a 
person not •» mss or not ascertained, or upon an event 
which may not happen at all, or not happen Ontil after 
the particular estate is determined, 

HvMiTrxMX Fbvkb, •(See PnvBa.) 

RSNAIHaAirCB ABCnXTKI'TUBK, rc-ttaM'-SONfg) (Fr.» 
new birth), a term applied to that pseipa of the 
Hrviftal when the classical began to tie again intro* 
dticed after tho mediicval stylos. The term is hot con* 
fitifld to aruhitocturo alone, but is also used in orna* 
mental art aud sculpture. The aroWteotural renalf* 
sauce iind its origin in Italy, where the Gotbio stylo 
never had a strong footing. With the revival of old 
Homan literature, there arose a strong desire for the 
study of closMc art, which was soon foUowad by an 
attempt to imitate it ; and as curly as the 14fcb oentnyy 
may bo observed traces uf ibo ‘imitation of Itomao 
ureliiU'clural forms. The Keuaissauoo, properly ao 
called, however, dates from tho early port of the Ifilh 
cent iir}', when it began to assumo conaistenoy and eba- 
raclcr : in tho following century it attained its fliU 
dovulupmeiit. Evory country had its peculiar renaia* 
sauce, although each was derived from that of Italy; 
these were namod respectively nfter the difl'ercut 
nations in which they auiMiared ; as French, Oermifti, 
English llcnaissanca. The latter style is usually called 
Eliitabellmu architecture. (Stft EuzABKTHair AncHl- 
Ti'CTUUB.) They oil bear a general family likeness, but 
each exhibits characteristic features of Its own. The 
Uenaissance in goneral was founded upon the Roman 
ahfiaue; not upon tho style of the templesjbut upon that 
of their iriiimphaL arches, baths, and other edifices. 
Neither iho portico nor the ooiitiuuous colonnade were 
taken as models, but such buildings as tho Coliseum, 
where Boveroi orders are introduced, prioeipallj for 
purposes of decoration. Both in the llenaissanoe and 
Cinqiip-ronto styles, ciiliro orders are merely used te 
cmbidlishments. In struotiiros where oolurans are 
eniuloyed for actual support, it is only in combination 
with arches springing (rum thorn, the' columns serving 
tti the arches in the place of piers. Much of the Italian 
reuaissance it os/yber, with citiicr a full entablature 
or a comieioiie crowning, and proportioned to thereat of 
the edifice. This hroml and simple method of treat* 
ment was greatly affected by the lioman and Florenttoe 
archilccta during the period of the Aevival, and con- 
trasts strongly wi^ the Itenaissanoe to France and 
other countries, which is obaraCterized by multiplioity 
of parts and numerous divisions and breaks. In 
English Beriaissauce, one deviatioit from the Italian 
was the Irequent employment of coupled oohunuB or 
piliMtrcs, which was, m some oases, caused by the ne- 
cesMiiy tor wider piers between the windows, which 
retained their Tudor or Kuglish character. In tha 
Italian Betiaissahce genem^Iy, the detail is somewhat 
dry and niesgn, the entablatures, even to Oormtotoa 
columns, coesistiiig of plain iDouldiii|», luoureotmtiV 
aud 111 France a much more florhl style was adopted. 
These species of the style are markedly a pvoftisibn of 
ennehmeut and carvings in xnonldioga, panels, and 
friezes, hy arabesque foliage and medallions, whtoh 
frequently cover oonsidesablie sttrfacee. The cartingt 
generally consist of grotesque animaJs. fbliaga, fte.. 
extended into scroll-work, and toterlaoea euriouily tM 
capiiciously. A similar kind of soolpture, onlypnlwr 
end more graceful, is to be met wtth in the llaliaa 
style. One of the most obaracteristle fsatorsa of tho 
'Benaiisanoo style is the profusion of mlmita ornament 
iu building, fumitare, and decoratton jfimerallr. 

Freaeb R ewai saa nge datee from thwwalgw nf K wilairtf ,,* 
who employed Italian artiste and arcblteoto. 

■re several magnifleent apeehnena of thhietytoof anM* 
teeture in »a»ce c among othert may be meatiottfiA 
the iotorior, at toaat,' of the psbi^ or FontalnebUapi* 
The Benaissaoee is eonstdored by Vraaeh writast t# 
have risen to its htohMt point of eieellenee tuidgap . 
Philibert Iba of Uwuj JPL lud 
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Ifrsnois II. Tha palaoe of Ileidalbari;, *t ooiupl«t«d» 
would have been tba most ^andid apeeimeo of the 
Banaissanea in Germany. In genam^ tha Gamtaii 
Baiialssanc# waa more extravagant in ootistruation and 
daooration than even the French. Thera are many 
iuteraitinir apo'rimens of the Itenatassnce atyla in Spain, 
which exhibit much eleganoa and taste. 

Ksitt. (See Poutical Fcowour.) 

BKrxxTino CracLS, re-peat‘-iuff (Fr. rfyftet, to 
iterate), one of the moat complicated and ingenious 


BeptUes 


can be restored to the lower emmets, no eueb power 
bcloDgato the mof* higbly-organiaod animals or iiLauts. 
The origination of tbe germ from which iiidividaal 
atiiniala and planta grow tt aometimoi called reproduc- 
tion. Ill this wav, the produoticm of cells, by which 
the life of the individual is maintained, is CHlled repro^ 
duefioH; while the arraugemont bv which its existenco 
as nn individual is iusured is oalled generofMa, lu tho 
ordinary reproduction of tlie tissues of nninials and 
pUnrs, each cell has the power of producing other cells, 


of modern astronomical iiistruraents. It was invented j or a largo number of the eaiuo Kind of cells are pro- 
by tho Gbcvalirtr do liorda ip 1787, and obtained aii|duceil siniultHiindiisly ; in genoratiou, on tbe contrary, 
immeuso reputation through having been tho only . it in necoHSurv that two cells should lahe part. The two 
instrument employed in the geodcsical and astro* j ceils thus engaged have been termed the csi'm-eell and 
noniioal observations of tho great ueHSurernent of , the cell. The former is that in which the process 
an are of tho meridian, on which the modern French j of gnoith of tho new being commences, whilst tho lat- 
■ysteni of measures, weights, and money is founded. • ter is that which conirniinicates the growing leudoncy 
!ll^e priiuo objincts of the repeating circlo am to di* j to the foinier. In the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
miuisn tbeeObctof errors of graduation, uiid to obtain I these cells arc ot dill'orcnt sixes and fomi'4, and plac^ed 
very correct measurements hy means of comparatively | m various positions relative to other organa ; the means 
BDiall instrunicnts. Tho principle of repetilion con* | also by which they are brought together vary ; but 
•iats in moving the telesi*opo siioceBsively over per- • thev perform the same fundaineiitul functions in all 
tioUM of tbe graduated limb, corresponding (otho aiigto I cases. The most protomid mystery in the generation 
to be meoaiired, atid retuling onlv the multiple arc. I of animuls and 'hints is the reason why the same ap- 
Borda's r^eating oiivlo coiiMiwts of a graduated circle. ■ parent coiubia vti of elements should assume a par- 
■opported' on a tripod that allows of its being placed ticiilar torm. ^ iween the cells of the flowers of tho 
in all possible directions, and furn»hed with two oak An>l tlie i.ople no ditrorenoe can bo discerned; 
telescopes, having reticules ut their foci. The whole j ncverLhelees, one tilwnvs pioduccs oak-tretja and the 
oirclo turns vound on a vertical coluuui, which has.uihcr apple-trees, lu animal lile it i.s the same: thereis 
an inner axis of steel, with good fittingH at the t(»p 1 no appreciublc evternal dilVereiice in the cells ; but one 
and bottom. The top of the coluiuu Uuishci iu a sijiiure ; eel mil pruducc unc species of animal lorm utiil unolber 
bar, to which the upper works and circle are (irmly act another .'•pceies. This fact hui U-d some physio- 
serewed. The chief uhjeetions to Jlorda's ifutrunienr | lugists to Hsimne the existence of a vtftil principle ; that 
ate that it is heavy atid rickety, uml not sutUeiently j is, of a ilistinct and independent essence, giving to 
portable; but it possesses two talimblo pr<»pcrfi»‘s': jeach species iti dcllnite iorm and oltarscier. Three 
mere errors of divmuni niiiy lio diminished hy siitli- conditiuriv must be roirardi’d in studying the pheiioninna 
oient patience, uml the futiguo oi reading ofl‘ iho'of reprodnetio)) and generation. First, the /ama/ira 
divisions, tho most ungrateful part of an oheerver's jfhree, winch is pecnMiir in every specii'a.atid similar io 
task, ia greatly reduced, ‘ all the gcuciative cells pritiluvc'd in that spencs. Se- 

BgrLMyiK, r«*p/et''*irt (Fr. re, anil pterir, to give a condlv, the ntudihone in which the geiierutivo 

pledge)^ denotes the rc-deiiverv of the pledge or thing tvlls are placed: these are more especial ly heat and 
taken, and is a remedy granted on a distress, by winch light, and tho conditiun of the mcmhranvs of the cell, 
tbe flrst possessor has his goods realcireil to him again, through w Inch absorption goes on. Thirdly, tho ehmente 
on hie giving security to tho sherilT th»| he will trv the which nro .supplied for the nourishment of the new* 
rtobl of tho distress, niid restore it if tho right be being, and which, by their ohcniical pro;>crties, aro 
adjudjKd against him. In a reple\in, the pcr.son dts* cnpulde of evereising an influence on the form and de- 
trained becomes the phuntifl'.aud the person iliatraiuiiig j velounienl of the unimal or jd.iut. {Sec PiivuioujrtY.) 
tbe defendant or avowant, aud his justification auj lli-niLCs, {jRcpftlia), a dues of animals 

avowry. | belonging to the sub* kingdom Vertelntta, and embrac- 

BRFRfSvu, re-prrrr'' (Fr. reprendre, to take back), In j ing the creatures usually known as cri^icodiles, lisards. 
Law, is tho withdrawing of a criminara sentence for j turtles, tortoises, and serpents, aud placed, m soolo* 
an interval of time, by whieh tneana the execution is ! giral iirraugenient, between birds aud ‘fishes. The 
•nsponded. It may take place, — (1) at the mere plea* j snecic.s are not so numerous as those ol mammalia and 
iUro of the crown ; (2) at the pleasure of the judge, < birds, and the niiuibcrs foimd in cold and iemperato 
for every court which has power to award exeeutmu ' climates arc few in eoniparison to those existing in hot 
has also powar, eilher be(<>ro or after judgment, to [ climates. The word re/ifife ia derived from a Greek 
ffrant a reprieve; (fl) of legal nsoessily (ex nfeemtafe | word signifviug to crawl or creep ; but this is not very 


isi/ts), as where n woman in capitally convicted, and 
pleads her pregnancy ; (1) if the orimmal become non 
eeat^MW mentie. The cases in which a Judge usuully 
Itrants a reprieve are where he is not satisfied with the 
venfict, or the evidence is sespicious, or the indictment 
Juattfildept, or if any favourable oircurastanees apfiear 
in the cximittal's ebaraoter, iu order to give time to 
apply to tho croim for either an absolute or a coudi^ 
tional pardon. 

BhMxaaiJb Lm bbs of. (See Habqvs, LarntBs 

KiFtontronoir, re-pro-duF-sltoii (Lat. repmilvco, I 
(^produce).— -This term isatmiotimea used in Physiol, 
to signify generation; It is, however, more espe* 
oially employed to dimotc th^e proeesaoa in organic 
beings by whjeli the individual being is produesd, de- 
veloped, ait!^ maihlllined. In this wav it has been em- 
ployed to wote several processes whicQ arotonctionaliy 
distinct or'hare verr dinbrent ends in the eeonoray of 
B^nre. The rssttft of the ordinary processea ofj 
hutritiim is the conatant vepnodwetion of the same 


UUe kiimdoma, tbia funcyon ia earriad dtt uibHI 
ge death of the whole or part of the li^ng. 
Bowever, this ttower of reprodooiiig the mne tit- 
iOM vatiea iu diS^at beluga; and vrt^ a loat Umb 
lira 


dPM'ripine of the whole of the order, neither is it ex- 
pressive of a kind of motion which is peculiar to thoee 
Hninmls which tbe order includes. Among reptiles^ 
too, there is to be found every kind of motion which is 
ftiond no.ong anv of the other three orders of verte- 
brated animals ; but it is not performed by means of 
organs exactly Kimilar, or in exactly tiro same style. 
Thus, for instance, many reptiles walk, run, or Imp, 
bui. their limbs are not articulated like those of the 
mammalia. Some reptiles are capable of performing a 
sort of flight; but they do it by means of meiiibnuies,and 
not of any orgaua resembling wings, properly so oailtd. 
Again, those that awim— and many of them are excel- 
lent swimroert— do not perform tha motion by anything 
resembling fins, bht by the fimiire of the body or the 
action of tne limbs. Reptilea are distinguished from 
tbe other claatea of vertebraled animals by their having 
neither hairs on Iheir body nor teats, like the mamma- 
lia ; by their hj|||f being never eovered with fealhera, 
like birds; whult their possessiiig feet and a tail, in 
folvn resembling those of quadrupeds, separate them 
from fishes. They ate air-breathing animals, and cold- 
blooded. Tho akin Is clothed with horny imbedded 
pl^esg or imbrfeated sealea, whieh are covered with a 
thin and often deciduoua epidermis. Their leuga are 
celiidar, nod their heart is trilocnlar. With only one 
or twoexcentionsktheygra oyipAroiw, and the young 
undergo no' tranaformatten aftisr bhrUu Beptues, by 
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Tfae Act 1 & 2 Tjot. c. 108, coDioUd*tM tbc previoai cUbb Peiatoide9^ Herbi or nndBrBhmbB. Lbstbs 
enuctijionts relating to rraidBooe, and declares that abAent or narroir. StemB either naked, or more oom- 
(vviib certain erceplionH titerein avoided) every «piri> inunly with alit eqnitant leaf-abeatha. Flowers with 
tual jioraoa holding any bericfloe ahall keep realdenee I'himaceoiia bracta, epiked or afff^rof^ated. genendiy 
on bia benefioe, and in the house of residence tif any) unmeiual. Xo true |tcrianth, its place being uauully 
beloDglug tbersto ; and if any such person shall, with- supplied by glumes. Stamens 2--3, adherent to 
out ^ur such license or oxomjption as is in this act I glimiea, or the latter somptinies absent ; anthers gene- 
allowed for that )>urpo8o, or unless he shall be resident | rally 1 •celled ; ovary I — 3<celled, with 1 pendulous 
at some other benellvo of which he may ho possessed, ovule in each cell. Fruit capsular or nut-like. Seeds 
absent himself from such bonoflctf for any period ex- 1 NDfuminous, without hairs ; embiyo lenticulur end 
cecdiiig the space Ilf three months together, or to be | terminal. Tho plants of this order are principally*' 
accounted at several tiiuoB in«any one year, he shall, | natives of South .America, South Africa, and Australia, 
when such absence docs not exceed six months, forfeit ‘ There are 2.*i genera and 171 species. Their properties 
one-third of the annual value of tho benefice; exceed- j urn unimportant. Tho wiry stems of iwmo species 
iiig six, and not exceeding eight months, one-half; ex- { have fieen used for basket-making, thatching, rope, Ac. 
cceding eight mouths, two-thirds; and extending toj litsriTTrT/oy,etf.f'/^/u''Skaa (Lnt ra»tUutto).iulatw, 
the whole year, ibrce-foiirths of such annual vuiiie. in general, is the reiduring anything unjustly taken 
Bbsioub, in Law, is wliut rctq^ins of u j from another ; also (he jpiittit'.g him in posecssion of 

testator's estate after payment of the dobla uiid l<‘gii- lands or tcneuients, who had been unlawfully disseised 
cios ; and the person to whom this is bequeathed is of them. A v\ritof restitution lies where a judgment 
called the residuary legatee. hn<i been reversed, in order that the plaintiUT be 

ItBBrir, (Fir rAvinr), in Chem. — ^When common restored to nil he bus lost by tho judgment. By 7 A H 
turpentine is distilled with water, n residue of ream, or fi’eo. J V. e. 2h, it is provided that if any person guilty 
rosin, is left, umoiiiiling to 70 to 00 per <*ent. of the of a fehmy <jr mi-odemeanour under Chat act, in steal- 
turpentine used. There are two kinds of resin in the ing. converting, ■ receiving any property, shall be 
market,— -the hrown, which is obtained from the Pinn» indioled for 8uci> • mce by the owner or his executor, 
Abiet, and the whtto, or gallipot, which is riiriiished by and convioted, l' c property shall bo restored to tho 
tho PtHuti mariiimu, Tho former consists almost on- owner, and llie e«>jrt before whom tho person shall be 
tively of pinic and sylvic acids, and iho latter of | conxicted shall have power to award a wnt of restitu- 
jiioiiaric acid. Hesiii is used in the mamifactiire of fion lor the property, or order it to be restored in a 
yellow snap, in which it is present in (ho form of summary manner. Provided, however, that if it shall 
pinutc and sylvato ol potash. It is eouridt'rcd bv many appear lh.it any Mdc.iihh' security shall have been btmd 
to hfl an adulteration : but it sclmiis to iucreusc the pniil or disrhiirgiMl by sonio person linblo to pay it, 
lathering quality of tho soap. nr, being anegotiiihte instniment, shall have liecno^oitd 

Bksinh, an important class of vegetable substances, fi.lr taken or recetxcd by transfer or delivery by some 
axtensivoly mica in nmuufactiirea, obtained from person for u valuable eonsiderntion, without anyrca- 
vorious trees bv making ineisions in their Imrk, fr«)in sonable ground to suspcL't Hint it hud been stolen, Ac., 
which they exude in the form of n xHeul liquid, <‘on- (hen rhe court bhull not order tho rcsucatiun of such 
aisting of the easeiitial oil of the phint huhiiug the -^ci'iirity. 

reaiii in solution. Tlie;F are inostly formcil by tho HhSTi'iuTToy, Tirr, Jvii.fr>-rci»'-i»A«» (Fr. rrxfaura- 
exudation of tho essecdial oils coiitiuiied in the trees, lu iiit liHloncal sense, tlius term refers to the 

They are mostly insoluble in water, butdissoWo readily uecei-sion of King Charles 11., in KKUl, after the civil, 
in aleohol, forming vuniislies. They most l,y eo 1 ls^^t ot wars, to the throne of Kiigland, after tin interregnum’ 
one or more acid resins, which form, with potash und ofeleien jenrs titid four months, from llOth January, 
the other alkalies, Holulious snuiliir to soups. Pliyv-ie. lUP), when Charles T. was beheaded, to2lKb May. 16^. 
ally they aro ti-iuisparent, or translucent, brittle sohd'«. The l.-itter duv has been appointed, in tho Liturgy of 
They are insulators <»f electricity, and become elee- the Church olT England, os an anniversary festival in 
tricalbj friction. They fuse at n moderate (emperature, (’oinmemoratinn of the restoration of the monarchical 
are very iuflauimuble, but burn with a dense snioky form of government in these realms, 
flame. Heated io oloae vessels, they undergo doeoin- Bb.stb, rexia, characters of xilence, each of whioli 
position, and fiirniHh various forms of hydrocarbon, denotes a cosHiitinn of the sound, equal in duration to 
The rosins most cnensively employed m the formation tlie note which it immediately succeeds and after which 
of varnishes arc oop>il, mnatie, sandurac, lae, eluino, it is Danied-: tliii.s a semibreve rent is equal in length 
auirae. and some lew others. Tho priuei)ial soKciitA to u semibreve, a nuniin rmf to a ininini.a crotchet 
employed lire oil of (urpcutiiic, wood miplulia, methyl- rent to a crntchet ; and so on through all the different 
ated spirits, and spirits of wine. TVIumi varniHh* is characters of notation. 

spread over any surface, the spirit evanorntos, leuxing BKsvRUKrTiQN, reg-ti-rel'-nhun (Lat. retnrgo, I rise 
the resin behind os a burd trniisparinit layer. ngaiii), deiiutos the rising again from the de.ad, and is 

BsaPtBATiOW, rea'*,/>«-ruj'-eAaH (Lat. re, and spov), T ximietimes opplied specially to the resurrection of 
breathe), in Fhvs., is the alternate inspiration and Ciirtst, sometimes to the resurrection of mankind at 
expiration of atnuispheric air. The blood which nr- the list day. The resurrection ol Christ is detailed 
omatos through the system requires for its purilleativni with miicU fulness by the F.rangelirtts. and is frequently 
and the restoration of its vital qualities, to bo brought referred to in the other books of the New Testament, 
into contact with the atmttspnerio air ; and thia m In fact, it is presented as a chief argomeut for the 
effected iu the lungs. The air brought into cmitnot truth of Christianity; for, soya the apostle, ** if Christ 
with the blood is decomposed, its oxygen uniting with bo not risen, then is cur preaching vain, and your faith 
tiMi blood, while its nitrogen is returned by expiration U also rain ;** and, ndd.«, *' He that raised up Cliriat 
UliohanM, with an additional quantity of carbonic from the dead shall also quicken our mortal bodies by 
acid gas. The inechanioiit part of the function of his spirit.” * 

respiration is effcotod by the action of the ribs and KssL'scTTiTioir, IlBovrwRva.) 
diaphragio. About twenty respirations take place in Bbtainbr, rf-fui»'-rr. in former times, was applied 
a minute, and Atom thirty to forty cubic inches of air to a class of serrants or denendenti, who wore their 
are inhaled «t fach insriration. (See Lwos.) master's livery, hot were only employed iu his service 
BvapoKlMk (Lat. retpondea, I answer), in on particular- occasions, being, however, retained by 

the Chttteb^iarvice. is an answer made by the people him. and liable to be called ujion to serve him at any 
epeakiuff altemately with the miniater. lUaponsesare time. In legal phraseology, a retainer, or retaining 
■aid to he of four kinds s (1) those whi^ consist of fee, it a fee given to a counsel to seenre his services 
** Amen” after the preyeras (S) those whi^ follow the in a cause, in order to prevent the opposite side from 
veweMes or suffrageet those which aiwiepettUons engaging him. It is special when given for the par- 
of what the minister has eaid. ae in the Confession, pose of securing the oounaers services for a parWealar 
some parts of the Litany* Ae.; and <4) the short ease; general, when for securing hie serrieee generally, 
peayers cw antheina interposed between eudh com- Bbtb wpcoavir. (Ste Snv.) 
vuMment in the Communion aertiee. Kitivx. (5i8rET«.) , 

^ &Bain 4 etA,r«s-le- 4 ii’-se-e(Let.res«j*, oord),inBot., Btroat* re-f«rf (LaU frifer^wse, t bend hack, from 
. the Bssfte laa^ n net. ord. of Koneeeiytedemsh fha cBtvntnn of lit necIO^ a chciaNal ramei m wUeh 
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diatjllAtion is efff^etod l>y means of heat. Betorta aro 
made of glass, earthenware, or metal, aoeording to 
the porposes for which thcf arc intended. Glass 
retorts are emplojcd for the preparation of those 
aubstauccs which do not require any extraordinair 
degree of cold for their condensation ; such as nitric aeid. 
Glass retorts arc made of various sizes, capable of 
holding four or five ounoca to several gallons, and both 
flint and green glass arc used in their manufacture. 

, They are usually heated either by spiritdanip, by gas, 
or by sand-bath. When higher temperatures are re- 

uired, enrtheu retorts arc used. In making hydro- 

oric acid, a lead retort is necessary; and in eon* 
ceutrating sulphuric acid, platinum retorts aro largely 
employed. Very large earthen retorts arc used 
in tlie manufacture or coal gas. 

Betfen, re-inrn', in L.hw, is commonly applied to 
the recital by the sherifl', or other ofllcer ton horn a 
writ has been directed, requiring him to do something, 
of the manner m which the order has been executed. 
This is indorsed on the writ, which is then returned 
to the court from which it issued on the “return day," 
or day when it is returnable. 

ItEVEiLLit, re-ru/'-ye(r) (Pr. r/e«/?er, to awake), a 
term applied lo military language to the pruc(i«*e ot 
beating the drum at daybreak tn awaken the i»o)dicj'.q 
and notify to tho aentries tn cease challenging. 

BetllWion, rer-e-ifli’*i»Ai/Ji (from Lat. rfuUttut), is 
tho act of revealing or niuking athing known a Ineli \\ as 
before unknown, and is usnalJy appliet) in theology to 
tho preternatural conununicatioiu of his mind and will 
made hy the IVity to man, more p/irliotdfirly us con- 
tained lu the booka of the Old and Sicw Test uuicnls. 
As, in comtcqucnce cd sin, man has Ihllen fn'm the 
upright state in which he ivas crealed, he is hy nature 
without a sutricient gmdo to lead him in the right path ; 
and hence the ncces.sity of a revelation to supply what 
is wanting in hia own nature. This is proved hv the 
fact that we do not liiid munkitid, when left solely to 
tho light of nature, to liavo iimde any eonHidcruMo pro- 
gress towards a more perfect Ktalc. To deny the po.s. 
eihihty of a revelutioii is to limit the proi.ilence of 
God. The evidences of a rcvelHtioii are external and 
internal, the former being derived from the external 
circumsttincc*! which attended them, the latter Ironi 
Its contents ns being eminently titled fur hiiililing up 
mnu and rniKiiig him to :» higher and more pi'rfect 
state of cxiHti'iice. (SVe IIiolk, CnJiiSTixMiy, Ali- 
BAri.KB, PitornECT, ) 

JlF.vRi.ATro3r, itooK or. (.S>e Acocaltpse.) 

HEVKiruE, rev'-e-nv, or re-fcii'-H (Fr. rsceau), in 
Law, is the income or nuntial profit received from land 
or other fund'*, hut is more partnrularly applied to the 
inoome of a atatc derived from the customs, exci‘«e, 
taxes, kc.t and devoted to th** payment of the national 
expenses. The public rcvonito of this country waa 
aocieotly derived mainly from the rents of the crown 
property; hut as tho national expenditure inprc:»8**d, 
recourse was had to a system of t.ixatioo, wbah has 
by degree.^ superseded the corlier mode. The public 
wvenue of England at different times was as follow.s ro- 
under William I., ; Kenrv Vlfl., dtSOO.OOO; 

Charles II., i;i,S0O,tlon; George I.,6,7<lt>,OOf>; George 
IV.,£5B.0i'0,nnft; Willism IV., i;iW,tVKV)00 ; Victoria 
^18551, £fi3,nOO,(KW, (IfiH'J) i;#tn,0'io,{KJ0. The following 
is a hat of the aiims yielded by the S'^reral branches ot 
the revenue for the year ending With September, TH«2 — 
Customs, i£3.H,h63,»)00 ; Excise, £17,i:jO,(Ky); 8tMini*s, 
£8, 821.910 ; Taxes, £.J,lfiO,W»0; property lax, 
£10.332, Post-offlee, £3,W»0,«0(>; Crown lands, 
£298,521 ; Miscclianeous, £2,019,074. 

BxTXirirx AccoirxT.—Whcncver IralBc mminenecs 
on n railwsy, there begins a new accouut, called a 
rermve acrou-Hf, which la kept in the same or a dif- 
ferent hank, and has no coonection with the capital 
arcoant. From the revenoe account are drawn «J1 
parments for wages, rates and fazes, coke, oil, and 
other petty furniihinga ; alvo repairs of carrisgea and 
locom^i«'e«, maintonapee of way, and geuertd man- 
agtment. That which remains is the fund from which 
aro paid, first the interest on debentures, and second 
the dividend to shareholders. |AU other outlays ars 
drawn from the capital account. 

Bzi'BXE.’to, rrc'-e-read (Lat. rerercaJM, to be rere- 
sod), ia a title Qf.rcspect given to theclergy. In Boaan 


Bevlval 


Catholic oonntries, the religious aro styled reyerand 
fstbers, and the abbesses and prioresses reverend 
mothers. In Eugland, deans are styled ve^refvreftdt 
bishops right reverend, and erebbteoopi ttost 
reverend, in Scotland, the principals of the onlverel* 
ties, when ecclesiastics, and tho moderator of th# 
General Assembly, are stylnd vei^ re/erend. At the 
time of the Information . and more particularlj during 
the great rebellion, there were many of the more 
zealous Protestants and dissenters that objected to tho 
title, as implying too much ; but uow there Me few 
that refuse it. 

llBVEESioir, re-ver'-vfun (Lat. re, and eerfa, I tum)» 
ill its wideflt acoeptatiou, is applied to a right of pro* 
perty, the enjoyment of which u to commence at some 
ItitiiKi (into, either fixed or depending upon soma ooa« 
tiugeney. In Law, it is theresidunof au estate in lands^ 
ttMiemeiilii, or horeditanients left in tho grantor to oom> 
menee iPpossessiou after liie determination of eomo 
particular estate granted out by him. Thus, if ft. 
liiaii seised in fee-Miuplu conveys lands to A. for Ufa, 
or m tail, ho rctuius the reversion iu fee-simple. A 
reremioii is never created f>y doed or writing, bot 
nriM's irom construetinn of law; but when actually 
vested, it is trauferahlr like an estate ui possession. 

JlRVKTur.NT, rt^vef'-nieaf (Fr.), in Fort., a strong 
wall, built round (he lower part of a rampart to sup- 
port and retain tho earth, and prevent it rolling into' 
the ditch; it ir utsu applied lo the wall retaining tho 
earth wliirh loriiiH the other side of tho ditch. Tho 
exterior fiicca of theae walls are considered as tho 
scarp and cimuter-searp of the ditch. 

Ktvirw, re-tu' (Fr. rirraii), iii a literary sense, an 
e<;s.'iy on any tiook, showing iln value or u orthlessness, 
analyzing its eontents and cxamiuing its statements ; 
.slso, a xieriodieal work devoted to such essays. The 
first roviow, properly so called, was the *' •Journal drs 
Savtins," comnionced at Paris on the 30th May, 1(1(15. 
Tho most noted modern Krcneli journals of this class 
are (he “ Kevuo Franv'aiso" ond ** lies IJoux Muudes." 
The first puhlien (ion of this kind in England was tho 
“ M<AUtlily Keview," begun iu 17fit; but it was almut 
the br-gmning of tho present century that tho Ueouno 
heeume the favourite organ of all sects and partie.s lor 
di^seniinatiug (heir peetiliar views on religion, pohlvcs. 
or liti»rature. The ** Kdinhurgii Ileview,’* conuncncea 
III tH'i2, and the “Quarterly Iteview," commenced in 
IdOii, inaugurated u new era in this department of 
literature, and are still generally oonsiuerud at tho 
bend of tin ir class. For the mo\i. part, tho leading 
reviews appear quarterly ; hut within reee.iil timea the 
fendency seeriu, to have increased of having monthly, 
ond pvru weekly reviews; good apecimeiiB of the 
hitter elaK.s being the “ Saturday iCeviow" and the 
“ London Iteview '• In Germany, the oldest and still 
highly-pnzcd renew, is the “Goitiuger Gclebrte 
Anzpigo.*’ 

ilnvivAi:., re-e»'-u<(/ (Lat. re, and viro, I live), ia Be- 
ligiou, IB applied t'} tho spiritual awakenings that hare 
from time to time manifested (hemselves in the Chris* 
tiHn ehtircb. In England, Ireland, ficotland, and the* 
I' lilted Stales of America, various revivals have tjdcem 
p'oee. 7'ho inat of them coninienced in Ameried lib 
IH.'S, immediately alitr the urent CDrumercial paoie.. 
Meetings tor proycr were heui otte.ii during bu«tn«M 
lioiirs >0 cliurches, stores, ihealrev, and places of 
puhlm rc«ort, and were attended hv persons lU every 
eonditioQ ol society. In tbeioliowiug year it extended 
lo the north of Ireland, attcmled with frequent meet* 
ings tor devotional czendses. In ranuus parts ^ 
Scot land, England, and Wales, the same mustment 
was carried on. It is a frequent cheracteristio ol aueli 
rerivsls, that persons are ** struck down" into eoll* 
'vuisions or an ecstatic state. W liatever opinions may 
he formed of the permouent benefits that result from 
revivals,— and this is a subject on which mtmh dif« 
ferenco'or opinion exists, few can doubt aelothepenii* 
ciniu effects that result from these physical msmuesta* 
linns, prodneing permanent nervous weakness, and 
even in many eases insanity. John 'VVealsy, in kdn 
*' Jouriiai," has tome very pertinent remarks oq fltfa 
imhject. On one ocoastoo, a man camo to him,^ 
fell into a fit ; but instead ct singing tjver him, be lift 
him fo neevtt at hie leisore« which he soon dU ; end 
on tnothcr occuioo • girl fell into contutolonii whea 
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ho ordered her to bo cftrried out; on which che imme- 
diately round her legs and walked off. Once, he toid. 

*' before 1 begau to preach, 1 gare public notice that 
whimuever cried so as to drown my voice, without ouy 
man's hurting or judging them, tbonld bo geuliy car- 
ried to tho farthest corner of the room ; but my portera 
bad no enipluymsnt tho wholo night.” These physical 
manifestutiohs are, no doubt, in thoir first tieginuiugs 
at jttttst vcduiitHry, and may be put down by reason, 
and by not being encouraged. 

Bkvolutxon, rev~o4ti'‘iihuH <Fr., from Lat. mala- 
fus). — A revolution, in politics, la u material or entire 
cbougc in tho constitution or government of a country, 
acooiuplished in a short time, whether by legal or il- 
legal means. The Asayrinn empire was destroyed, end 
that of tiic Medes aud i*orsians founded, by Cyrus 
the Great, C5tl n.c. The Macedonian empire was 
founded on the dostruotioii of the Persian, on tho 
defeat of Doriun Codomanus, by Alt'xuu^r the 
Great, 331 n.c. ; and the itoiuan empire was nstab- 
lished by Julius Cffisnr, 47 n.o. Tho dales of the rc- 
voluliuns which have occurred in mure modern times 
are as follows:— Li Portugal, lG-10; in IDuglaiid, I&IO 
and KIHB ; in Polaud, 1701, and in Kiissia, 
1730 and 1703; iu Hweden, 1773 and itfOU; iuJS'orth 
Aninrica, 177& ; in Prntiuo, 1780, 18:10, and 1848; in 
lloUaiul, 1793 and 1813; iu Vciiica, 1707; iu Home, 
1708; iu the Nctherhiiids, 1830; iu Brazil, 18‘U ; in 
Hungary, IBhS; in Italy, IbuO-CO; in tho United 
Stales, iHOO'l. The dopt^allion of monarchy and exeou- 
tiou of Charles I., and tho CHlablislinieut ot a coin- , 
iiiniiw'enllb, with Oruiitwcll ns dictuter, formed the: 
greatest revolution which lias occurred in England, ^ 
though ** never spoken of under that iorni; thei 
ebauge of dynasty iu 1888. witii the cuarantco of n ! 
constitution, boing referred to ns ike jtemluliau^ iiiid ' 
haying been, no doubt, the commeuccmciiL of a now 
system of govemnieut. The revolutiou of lu.s8 had ^ 
been ternieil glorious, and with good rcu:toii. liter-!, 
fuinaled the struggle, which liad coutiiiund frotntiiei 
reign of John, between the ('r<*wn aud pei>pJo oi'i 
Poglaud. Tlie Stuarts, with inferior abilities, liudj 
striven to retain tho almost despotic poner acquired j 
by the Tudors, and the resultwan a cnil war, the Mtied- > 
ding of royal blood on tho soaOulU, aud u miliiurv j 
despotism. Untaught by experience, tho realored ' 
Stuarts Isbiiured to free tlieir authority from ail uoii- , 
atituUonal chock, and the result was that tho nation i 
rose and drove them from the throne. One of tbe> 
most singular characteristics and nteriis uf Una revo- 1 
lulion id, that it was etfeuted with little or iio viideneo. | 
It cost no blood, it yiolated no right, it was hardly 
to bo traced iu the course of jusUco ; and tho tonnal 
oud exterior choriicter of the luouarchy romaineil 
nearly the samo, whilst its spirit was completely i-e- 
gonerated. Aiui yet this rovoluliuii, of all revoluciuns ! 
the least violent, bus been of all rcMilutioiis tbo ; 
most benefieont, finally deciding whether the popular ' 
element, which had, over siucn tho age of V'lts- 
waltor .and D« Monfort, been found in ibn ICughsh 
polity, should be destroyed >iy the monarehical 
element, or should bo suffered to develi>p uw'lfi 
freely and to bcoocie doinbiant. It out up by ; 
the roots nil that thcoiy of indeioasible right,, 
of paramoiiDt prerogative, which bod put the 
crown in continual opposition to the people; and 
from l(tS9, the osisrtion of passive obeuieuco to the 
crown grew obnoxious to the orowu itself. The 
liighest enlosy which eao bo possod ott <Ae KcooltUiou 
orlfiga Is that It was our lust trevohUion, and that 
s'mot it the miaas of «ff«oting everr immvemont which 
the eonstitatuMi requirca may be found within tho cou- 
atitmion itself. 

BsvoLvna. (ifilie Bxv&s and ViBsau.) 

BnxanoHUUSY. Wb^-de-Mda-M (Gr. riabdof, a rod. 
and waiii!«»a, piophsey), is properly diviiratioo by a rod 
or wand, ana it generally applied to the power sup- 
posed to be possessed by some persona, of diseovenug 
thiogs hid in the bowels of Cheearth« especially metals, 
ores, and bodies of, waters, or the art of discovering 
those snhstanoos by means of • diviiune*rod <wbkh 

i&xMVAQE*. rdm-not'-si-e (finom JUammi#), inHot, 
the BsKkthom a eat. ora. of Di^jdsdimss. sub- 
e^€^sc|i|^. biiiaU treoaimihnijbiij^wtth^ple 


kaves, and smalb regular, usually perfeot fiowera; 
rarely unisexual. Calyx 4— fi-clefr, volvate. Petals 
and stamens distinot. perigynous, and equid in number 
to the divisions of tho calyx ; occasionally the petals 
are wanting; tho stamens olternate with the divisions 
of the calyx, and opposito the potols when these are 
prcHent. Ovary more or less anperior, surrounded by 
a fipshy disk. Fruit dehiscent or indcbisceut, 2-, 9-, or 
4-oolled, with one erect seed in each cell. Seeds 
usually albuminous, without on arih Tho ItAamnaeeof 
are distributed over the globe, except in the very 
coldest regions. There are 43 genera and 25<J spociea. 
Some are acrid and purgative; others bitu*r, febrifugal, 
end tonic. Afewanfused in tho preparation of dye- 
stiifiV, and a few have edible fruits. (oVs BuxMVirB.) 

ItiiAMNvs, rim'-nut (Gr. rhadamm$t a voung branch 
or sprout, tocauso divided lutu many branchoB), in 
But., the typical gen. ol the uat. ord. RhaMnacete. It 
includes muuy interesting and useful speoies. R. etUhar^ 
tile bu'cLthorii, urodiicos a fruit which has been 
tor ages employed meilicmally an a catUartio ; at the 
present tune it id seldom used, oti account of its 
violent and uiiplensunt operation. Tiie colour called 
arp-Z/rscM ispreiiared by evaporating the juice ofbuck- 
tliorn-borries, prov* >osly mixed with lime. The bark 
of li PmHffida, \ ' black alder, po^isesso.^ purgutivo 
anil aherativo pro '-Iss, and in reputed to bo cllloa- 
eutuB in \tiriouH eutancou*! iiirecrioiis, rheuniatiBOi, 
HiTondary t^yphilii, Ac. A greotush or yellowish ilyo 
IS muile Iroin tho leaves. Tho unnpe fruit of li. ii\fecm 
tortua is known m eommercc as Freueh bernet, or 
tfraiiii'H d'Anifiuon ; while liioso of li. amyailtilivua con- 
htiiut<\y(Y/oie or I^rxian Boih kinds tire used 

to priHl'ucH a beautitul yellow dye, chietly upplied to 
iiioruceo leather. Tho Chinese green dye (Lo-rao), 
now much used in Furope, is prepared Irom R, cA/o- 
uifihtyrna mid ulUU, A hluo dye is preparod Irom 
It. ulatemua. Iu Ahvssinni. tho leaves of It. pacci- 
\jlttnit niid ibe Iruit uf R. HUdth, bolb of nliioh mibsess 
'b.tter properties, nro usod in plm’O of hops lu the pre- 
puruliori of beer. 

liu irsoDiST, rup'-»o-dht (Gr. rhapaodos, fVom rAirpfc, 
] striiig togolber, and ode, a soug), is strictly one who 
Hlriug.i songs together, aud is usually applied to a 
class of personn ui ancient Groece, who earned their 
liMiig by reciting thopoonis of Homer. It is believed 
that to theso perBuiis we nro cliiolly indebted for pre- 
aerviiig the Huiueno poems, lu the proHcnt day, a 
rhapsudiat is one who composes rliapsodics or collec- 
tions of poetical cBusious, descriptions, Ac., strung 
together without any natural cuuiieciioa or ucoessary 
dependancc. 

ituxTANY. {See Khamkktacxx.) 

Kui,i l iuXii. (AVc L'BTici.) 

IliiiiToaio. (iSec Ohatouy.) 

Kiikuu, rc'-um {said to be derived from Rha fnow 
^ from whoso banks it was first brought), iu 
Bot., iihubarb, a gon. of tho uat. ord. jHolyffonaeete, 
Tho Bpecice of this genus are all more or less remark- 
«blo tor tboir purgative aud astriugent properties | 
and their rouls, which con- 
tain the largest proportion 
of the active prittuiples, are 
largely used as lueUicinal 
ageiiis. The exact aourco 
of our oUlciual rhubarb has 
uut been dcilnilely nscer- 
tameu. Pr. Rovle states 
that the rhubarb country, 
whence Turkey or Kussian 
rluilHirb is derived, is in 
the heart of Thibet, within 
of E. long, and 36«'of 
2(. lat. ; and as no naturalist 
boa visited this pan, and 
as neither seeds uor plants 
have been obtained thence, 
it is as yet unknown what 
species yields tho rhn- 
Mrh. It is known that the 
greater part of the rhubarb of commerce is grownm 
thk district, and is obtained in aummer flrom plants 
aix years of age. When dng up. It is oleaosed, peeled, 
cut into pieees ; thsae are uored through the eentre^ 
atmqg on n atniiig, spd dxied ia the mvu Xn tba 
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autumn, tho rhubarb ia coarejcd tcMlfeinin, wbora tba 
Butfliarisu tnulera reside, and tlMnee to the Koaskui 
Iroiitier toirn of Kiwchta, and to Pekin, Canton, and 
Macao. Thts is, unquestionably, the beat kiud of 
rhubarb. Chmese, or Beat Indian rhubarb, la Ibo pro- 
dure of an unknown species of rAeam, ouUivated in the 
*CliiMe'e empire. Himalayan rhubarb ia obtained from 
eeicrnl apeoies, poetioularly R, Moorcrfi^itiwam, WtL- 
AiunMw, and F.noii. Bun'liah rhubarb ia tho rout of 
li. Rka^nticum i it ia now extouaively euiployed mthe 
’ho^Miala of this country nnd in Anieriuii, luit it is not 
so active as the oflkrinal rhubarb. Tho eO'called 
**ircnume Turkey rhubarb,’* aold in tho sircota by tur< 
baned hawkers, 'la almost inrunabiy Knciiah rhiibnt'b. 
Tho b'ai'^laiks of Jt. /{Aojion/iciini'atui other speeica 
lire larpeiy emploved as a substitute fur iruit m pies 
and piid((iii{|^. Their pleasant aciditv is due iu tho 

S rese. oe of oxalic and malic aeida. The hM(*statk«* of 
f. Riles are used iu tho Bast in tho pn'pai'utiou ol 
sliorbet. Cr> 0 tid 9 of oxiil.'ito nf lime occur ubiiudantly 
in tli(> roots of the apcciea of thi.i peiius. (SVei 
HAPiiinjes.) 

ltiikUUATl<nf, (fir. rhetimaHamo*, a dO' ) 

fluxion), 111 Med., is one of tlic most coniiuiin and t 

{ Miiiiliil liHcttios of thifl coiintr)'. U H cli>iractcn/.c(t | 
»y un iiiLlauicd blutc of the tibrnus (isstii*, — and w licrcter . 
iitiri'ii^ tissues lire* toiiud there muy lie rhcuiuutiAni ; j 
but it prtiict|ia]lv allecti the lari^er joints mid idaics 
covered by uiuscles, as tho wrists, elimivs, kneeq, hip. 
joiul, buck, and loins. When the joiiils about tli« 
back iind loins nru aOveted, it is cidlcd luinbapu nlieri 
tho puiii iS in tho hiii-jonit, sciatica; tind when tlie 
muselea of the ch<*st arc utleeted, plcurodine. Xtheu> 
matisui may occur either with Icier or without it, 
beitig in the former ruse termed ucuio, in the latter 
chronic. Acute rhcumatisui, or rheumatic lever, inuy 
Iiappcn at mir time, but occurs more partik'uiarly in 
autumn, and anects clucllv such as arc iit the prime of 
liie. It is itcncrally occasioned by cxpoBiutf the body 
to cold uir iiumodiately after having lioeii licutcd, iiud 
couimenec.i with clulluivss and shivoniiG;, which un* 
aoiin followed by heat, rei<tleemicss, and tiiher (• lenah 
sym)itoms. An aouti* pam is soon after lelt in one or 
other of the ImiUs. This qtucklv increases, and ui a 
abort time is accompiiiiied with swvlhnc and ^rreat ton* 
deruf'ss of om» or more of the lari;c joints, with imicli 
coiistiiutional disturbance. The piilirnt'f sulb'i'in^a 
arc now of thn most sfioni^inf; character. He i.s 
restless, and vet darnuotor cannot move; even the j 
weight of the bed*cIoihen can ctcarccly tie bome. The ' 
pulse ia fuM and bouudine, the skin is |;eiicruU.v bathed | 
in perspiration of a cliMssreoablo sour odour, the 
bowels arc constipated, the urine acanly and hi<*li- ! 
coloured, loudetl with uric acid or urates. This disease - 
Turica oonsidorably in inionsity and duration, and may 
terminate iu a lew days or endure for several montlis. 
Ita nvenqre duration, however, when uticom{iiicaied 
with other diseases, is from ten to eighteen days. Oue 
remarkable feuturc of it is its tendency to move from 
one part to another, oUen suddenly leavtng one joint 
and niakiuj; its nppesrance in another, and again 
£oing back to ita original scat. It is seldom, if ever, 
a fatal disease, except when it attacks some vital 
organ, as the heart, which in severe casea it is icry apt 
to do. It ia a oonatitutional disease, arising from a 
poison cironhwinj; in the blood. This poiauu consti* ; 
tutes tliat predisposition to the disease wiibont which • 
it would not occur, and the cold probably exermse.i its ' 
iqjurioos inHuenee by checking theehmination through j 
the akin, and other emunctories, of tho poisonous ! 
principle «s it forma, end by thus accumulating it in 
the blood. Medicalsnos are by no means agreed aa to 
the treatment beat adapted for this complaint, lii 
general, bowerer, when the patient is young and robust, 
and when the infiammatoi^ fever is high, bleeding 
from the arm h recomiueodM. Wherever the pain li 
very acute, opium will be found to he a very useful 
aad nceeaaarv remedy. The free adnunielration of 
active purgativee, pajiicolorly at the fiutsct of the 
disqaae, ia foQtid to be very benefidal. Alkaline 
druga are by many atrongly recommended iu this 
diaease, an butne chemical aatagoniets of the poison. 
** Alkaliea, or the ttlfcaUne aalts,** aaye Dr. Watson, ‘ 
■*are always, in my opiokm, flt remediae to be cm* 
pkjed m the tnoUaent of acule rbouBsatioBi. They 
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may be added burgely iothoeommoiieffevvesoinf aoliM 
draught, or they may he sinspliy diatolved ia statag. 
Together with them, blooddetting. aalomcl, putga^kcih 
opium, and cokhicum. may be varioual^ oomhiaeds VO* 
cording to the special oirauinstatieea ol ike hose.** Th# 
favounte remedy of the late Dr. (Adding Bird in thll 
and in some other blood diseases, ww^iho aoeiatooif 

S is, 111 quantities of haif an ounce, administerod 
ly diluted, iu divided doaea in iweoty-four hoaiat 
' 1 do not bositate to declare,*' ho saya, *' that 1 
have never seen the disease lu quastiou yiald with 10 
much facility to any other remedy." The obroaio 
form of rheumatism i# aonictinies the sequel of tbo 
acute, but it is more conuminly a separate eonstitu^ 
titmul aircetion, coming on independently of anypM^ 
vious acute attack. There is commonly little cottsti* 
tutioiial disturbance, but the sntferer ia oonatanUj 
annoyed, end his existence made miearable, vritA 
chroiiic paiiis, which destroy his comfort by day and 
render him ri^tless by night, in aome inataneaa, tb# 
paiiiH are worst at Might, being aggravated by tba 
wurmtli of the bed; iii ntliers, • warmth afloroa tba 
grealiwt rtdief. I’he cure oi this complaint ts tadloom 
anil olLcii vorv dilllcult. It frequently involves and 
cripples some of tho smaller juiiits, eaueoially thoio of 
the knuckles and llDgers, reuderiiig tiiem nobby, ood 
distorting their form aud )u>siUi>n. liis of the utmoato 
iiiipi>riiinon in biii: 1 i cunoh that the patient be protaotad 
Iron) tbe vici^siiudes of the weather by warm olotbingt 
and thobe who can nlford it do well by taking up thw 
reBidiMice in n warm climate. Warm bathing, vapour, 
ati;^^ hotruir baths, witli frrqiicnt friction ond tho iiao 
o( the flesh- brush, arc nf great service, and stimulating 
intfwnal medicinr'i, as turpentine, aro often of uaa. 
Ctid-liver oil is uIho aometiinea recommended, With 
bark, wine, iron, and other tonics, for invigorating ihp 
svstcin. demons subject to chronic rhenniatiam shtmld 
also bo very rnrcful iu their diet, as there is htlilo 
loiubc that many of the paroxysms of this disiMa wo 
brought on by a disordered state of the digMLiV0 
organs, 

ItniNori:RO!i, rl>ae^'>s.ro» fGr. rtaoAarcs), tbe naia# 
of a genus ol pnehydermutous quadriipeda. having 
ciieh (not divided niLo three toes, and furnialied with 
luic or more horns on the snout. They were well 
known to ilio ancients, and an* trcqueotly alluded to 
by the writers of past ages. Tho (Irst rhinooeroi, 
howmor, seen by modern Kiiropeans, appears to have 
hern a oncdnirneil rhiuoccrua sent from India to 
Ijnininnucl, king of Portugal, in 1(»13. 2fo tv^ 
bornod rhinoceros seonm to baie been brought alive 
to J'hirope in modern times. Tbe bony framework of 
the animals nf this genus approximates to that of the 
hyraa, tho tapir, and the horse, among living general 
but, although a giwieral rcHcinblanro pervades the 
entire skeleton of the animals of this genus, there ate 
certam diUerciicca, in tlm skull cepcciaiiy. The rblnO" 
ccros, gcnoratly siicaking, is a clumsy and deformed* 
looking animal ; the upper lip is wry large, end over* 
hangs the lower, and being furuithed with strong 
muscles, 13 employed by -the animal somewhat os the 
elephant o»<n bis trunk. Tho cars aro Urge, eveet, oad 
pointed. The skin is nahetl, rough, and extremely 
thick,— about the neck it is gathered into large fukbl| 
a folfl also extends between the sboniders ood IbgA 
legs, end another from the binder part of Un baek 
to the thigh. Tho tail is sLsndcr. flat at the Md» 
tiirnished at tho sides with very stiff biook halm, Tbw 
legs aro very ahort. The rhinoceros iivrs ia eba^T 
forests adjoining nvers, or in swampy jnngUs. Tlwngn 
possessed of great strength, and more than • 
tor either the tiger or tbe etrphant, it is ouiet lAdlffe 
ojl'ensi ve unlem provoked. Its chief food m oanee mpa 
shrubs, roots and small hranebee of trees. Zte muum 
of smelling andii<*»riog are very oeute. bntilaeighiis 
by no means vlTid. The female pfodueee on# at g 
birth. The growth of tbe young is very graduiL eni 
at iho age of two years it aeorwclf oUaiaa half jbf 
height. There ore several spedei oi rhiaoeemei 
which we may periumlariae tbe Indian lUvomm' 
IR. indiamuh wbieb bos only one horn, utd is n luNBOf 
of lad^ and porikahurly o7 IMiwat vrhiob Ueehe* 
youd ibe Goagee; and tbe Afrkton or tnMqMd 
rbinoecroe (iS. afneamiu), wbieb is a anlivnof AmtK 
ood ttstniblei the preceding ia innny 
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differs in bein^ provided with Mi edditioiiol horoi a 
amnllvr oixft, (iituftted niwrer the foreheed ; in the feet 
that the borisootai oontciur of the bonee of its noae ie 
rounded, whilst in the OQe«homedflpecie8 it i< pointed ; 
and that ltd akin is not thrown into the folds, so re> 
markable in the latter. The two-bnrned rhinoceros 
was the one b«%t known to the ancients, and is fre- 
niiently represented on their coins, especiidljr those of 
Domitian. Strabo, however, given a clear description 
of one that was one-horned. When full-grown, the 
Indian rhinoceros is about eight or nine feet iu length, 
wliilst the AfriCHH rhinoceros ia found as long ns twelve 
foot or more. The rhinoceros df Java (R. itondiaeum) 
is another epeciea, with only ono horn, and is even 
nmaller then the Indian species, its length from the 
membrane of the tail to the tip of the nose being 
about eight feet, and its hoight not more then four. 
Its horn alwaj^s appears to ho much used by the 
animal in some operation or other, for it is ground or 
rnbhsd down, end is somotifnes reduced to IiiHp more 
than an inch in length. The akin of this species ia 
very muoh plaited behind the alionlders, under the 
neck, and on the outsides of the legs, and is roughened 
by prominent tubercles, for the most part in the shape 
of regular pentagons, well dollned. The Indian and 
Java rhinooeros ore the only one-horned .species which 
are now to bo found iu tbo living state ; and us the 
greater part, if not the whole, of those which are found 
fossil iu the colder latitudes, appear to have Imd two 
home, the one-horned species would seem to have 
been, in all ages of the world, cimflned to the locfili- 
ties in which they are now found. It is worthy of 
notice that the skin of the two- horned ones is nioro 
free from plaits and tiiligrelivi, and moro plentifully 
covered with hair, than are those which luhnliit the most 
equatorial climates. Another species, tho Smoatrnii 
rhinoceros (W. xutnafrtUHii), is n smaller species than 
the two-horned rhinoceros of Africa, luit. like fliHl, 
ia more an animal of the interior of tho country th.m 
the Indian epeoics, or that ol .lava. In the sperimens 
thst have been seen by JCtiropeans, it is only five or 
sis feet in length, and between three and four in its 
greatest height. Its skin is without the decided folds 
which mark the singlo-hnrncd ones, and nlso the 
svrinkles which more or less pucker tho skin of the 
African species, and is altogether softer and thinner 
than that of tho others. Though them nre eonaider- 
nblo diftVronces of si<io among the living speeics of the 
genus, they are «U large animals, and powerful in pro- 
portion to their size ; and, os existing, are all natives 
of the eastern continent, and the most tropical parts 
of it. As now existing, tho rhinocerx's may be con- 
sidered as the most aquatic of all (he jfochvdfrmafu^ 
excepting the hippopotamus, and the ones wliicli, next 
to it, feed upon the rankest and eoarsest vegetation. 
They have a little tendency to hegregjirious, but never 
naaemble in stich herds as the elephants. Their aspci't 
cannot be said to be absolutely feroomus; but the 
pointed form and motion of the upper lip, which pro- 
jects eonsiderably beyond the lower bp, gives them a 
snarling ap|>earance. « . . 

Bhi*qbolacb«, (Or. r*ir<i, a root), 

in Bot., the aonn-nnt fam., a nat, ord. of Dietdglr- 
doH 0 i, sub-class Thalamj/tortf. Large trees, natives of 
the forests of the hiaiesr parte of Honth America. 
leaTes opposite, digitate, exstipulate, with articnlaird 
stalks. Flowers regular, hvpogvnous. Petals equal- 
sided, and inserted with numerona stamens into a 
hypogynous disk. Styles rery short. Seeds solitary, 
e'talbuminout, with a verv large radicle, and two small 
cotyledons. There are but two genera, inoluding eight 
species. Some are valuable fur cbeir timber ; others 
yield an exeeUant oil; and some edible nuts. {Set 
C AUTOCAD.) . ^ 

UHUooiiira, or UniZAimiiJi, ru-fin'. 

fhe-s (Or. rhiett a root : gtnnm^ I produce ; cMhos, a 
flower), in Sot.—- These names have been given by some 
botanista to a group of nst. orders (Bn/assf^reere, 
ryfimwwtf, and Jfq/p««Meew) supposed to oonatilute a 
distinct class between rhe Oypteyamja and 
pumra. Tke special characteristics of the rbizogens 
are said to lie the acotvledonona embryo, the fhngotd 
tettnre, and the peculiar parasitic habit of suchplsots. 

. IProfesser llsntley* wluuie scheme of clasaiflcatKMl has 
.Wen adopted in this Tbehomirj, thinks that on cma or 
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more of snob ebiraetera ooenr in several orders of 
Dicoijfltdonttt them are no faffloiently valid reasons 
for eejparatingtbo rhiso* 
gens irom that class. 

Kaizotts, or Boor- 
arnox, ri'-xome (Or. 
rhisoD, 1 support bv 
roots), in Bot., athiim 
fleshy stem, lying on 
the surface of the earth 
or partly bnneath it, 
giving forth roots trom 
its lower side, and 
shouting forth lehves 
every spring. It is 
coniinonJy mistakeu for 
a root. It is coDipi- 
cnoiis in the plant 
called the iris and iu _ 

Solomon's seal. BOomocK OP mis. 

Bui/opiTonA, ri-eof’-o-ri'i (Or, rhixa, a root; phero, 
I bear or rarry), iu Dot., the typical gen. of the nat. 
ord. TihisopMoranetr. Tbo species R. raatKfle is the 
mangrove-tree of tropical sea-shores. It is remark- 
able lor the aurin> 'oots thrown ofl' from the stem, 
which, fixing thcoi .vas into the mud, net as props to 
keep the treo in ar erect position. It frequently hap- 
pens that these no 'ini roots form the entire support of 
the Btcm, iu consequence of this decaying at its lower 
part. The bark of tho mangrove-tree is snmetimos 
imporled into this country as a tanning material, Tbo 
Iriiit IS sweet and edible, uud its juice, when fermented, 
forms n kind of wine. 

Riiizopiiorack;v, ri-ro/.e-mi'-se-e (from Bhizo- 
phora). 111 Hot., tlie Mangrovo fam., a nut. ord. of 
Bub-class Caij/eiflora. Tree* or shrill 
witii simple opposite leaves (doiless, or rarely doited), 
having decidiiniis iuterpedobr stipules Calyx supe- 
rior, I— I‘i-iobed, with a vaU ate icstivation, the lobes 
sometimes united bo os to form a ealyptra; petals 
arising from tho calyx uUernato with the Inbe.s, and 
equal to thimi in number; stumens on the calyx twice 
or ihnce as many as its lobes, or still more numerous ; 
ovnry inferior, 2-, 3-, or 4-eelled, each cell with two or 
more pendulous ovules. Fruit, indehiscent, 1-celled, 
1-seeded, erowned by the calyx. Seed pendulous, 
exalhuminoiis, usually germinating while the fruit is 
still attached to the tree. Tho plants of this order are 
natives of tho muddy sca-ahores in the tropics, and 
nre generally reiuarkablo for their astringent proper- 
ties. There are live genera and 20 epecies. {Set Kai- 
ZOPHOBA.) 

Knizopoiu, rir-ep'-o-diT (Gr. rkiza, root ; pout, foot), 
in Nat. Kist., a name given by M. Pujardin to a now 
class of Animals of lower degree than the Bodiafu, pos- 
sessing a power of locomotion by means of minute 
tentneubr Hiaments. The rhizopoda comprise tho 
nniitinh which constrncted the mitiola shells found in 
anch large quantities iu the ^strata of many quarries 
near Fans. The rlass also includes sonic ‘utlior mi- 
cresropic foraminirerous shells. 

BuoDiru.re'-de-aiii (Gr.rAodoit, arose, on sccoantof 
the red colour of some of Us Balts),— symbol Bo or Bb, 
equiv. 52’ IC, spec. grav. 11*2. Rhodiuiu is one oftbe rare 
metals found in platinum ores. It is very hard, white, 
amt brittle, and, with tbo exception of iridium, one ot 
the most iiirusible of metals. When punt, it is in- 
soluble in acids, but when alloyed with platiDum,Jbisinuth, 
or copper, U is dissolved with them in aqua regia. 
Heated in contact with chloride of aodium in a current 
of eblorinc, the double chloride of rhodium and sodidm 
is formed. The ouly use to which rhodium has lieen 
applied IS to form the nibs of znefallie pens, for which 
It IB extremely well fitted, from its hardness and un- 
•IterabihtT. It forms two deflnitcoxidps,— RoO and 
Ho,0,. t'ho latter only forms salts. Rhodium forms 
two salpbide«j~ ItoS and Ko,8, and three chlorides, 
— BoCl, Ro,Cl, and Ro.Cl,. The sesquicblorida 
forms double salts with the soluble chlorides, which 
crTstalliie in octaliedraor cubes of a debcatc rosy huu j 
hence the name of Che metal. 

RuoxiODXVOBOur, ru-do-deti'-dpoa {Ot.riododendrmt, 
from rAcdoa, a roaej dtndrom^ a tree), in Uotk,a gen. 
of abrubs balongiog to the not. ord. ‘Many 

sjpeeies are lar^y enltivatsd in tiua country on ac» 
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eoQBt of the bo«a^ of flo«r«M. The nereotio 
proMftiea erhiob obarecterixe the whole Mnua are par* 
ticttlarlj evident in the flowere of JK. ofwf ha, wfiieh 
are eaten by the hill people of India, and in all narta 
of J7. thrjftanthum, a Biberiao plant. The powdered 
leavcH of M.panulaium are need aa enuff in eome parte 
of India. The brown polverulent substance found on 
the peiiolM of some rhododebdrone and kalm'iHs ia also 
used in the Araerioan States aa anua*. (6Ve KaiCACSit.) 
, KHOOowaNrA, n>*j&*me'*ne‘il (Gr. red ; A/men, 
a membrntie), in Bot., a gen. of Alqtr, or aeu*«reeda. 
Jt. palmata is an artioto ol food in l^eotland, Ireland, 
ana Iceland. It is the dtthn of th<‘ Bootch, and the 
diUttk of the Irish. It ie very nutritious and a hole* 
some. 

Kuoportza, ro*<fo*n'>rH, in Hot., ii gen. of the nnt. 
ord Otmro/ra/ace^. T<»lBtilc oil l•llil<•d o%l of rAo* 
dium js obtained from species of this genus. The 
powdered wood is used for luniiputiini and us sniifr. 

KiiOMBOlb, BiiohuVs, mwi-Aoid', rois'-Aws (Lul ).— In 
Oeoni. th -ae terius have been used b? vannua writers 
with different siguifleations. The t'oi nier term was gene* 
rally applied to a parallelogram, iitui the latter to an 
oqtiiluterol paraHcIogram. At the present duv, when 
either ol the terms is used, it aiguilles an eipiiluterul 
oblique parallelogram . 

KnruARB. (AVe UnrrM.) 

IlHUS, rn« (Gr. rAoMs, live Attic eontrneted form of 
rAoo*, a stream, Irom the wide-'^preading of ite rout-), 
in Hot., the buniaeh, a gen of the nut. ord. .liniriir* 
dincoa. The species are generally elmrjieleii/.i-d l»v 
nsonons properties and a iiiilhy juice, which tiecomes 
ock on exposure to the nir. R. TuxttuitietidroH mllie 
poisnn*uak of Korth Amerku. Itn h-iues ooutiim a 
peculiar acrid principle, and are thought to he useful 
in tho treatment of old paralytic euscs and chronic 
rheumatism. This plant is, by some bot.irH.st*<, con- 
sidered as merely a Tanely of Jt. radietnm, which haa 
similar properties. R. reufuatn, the j>(iison.n>ch, or 
poison-elder, like the two former species, is extremely 
poisonoas. 'When In a fresh condition, ull iiiirts ol the 
above plants require to be very eurcfnllv iiHiidlcd, us 
Ihcir jniees frequently exeite violent cpvsipelutom in* 
flumniAtioii. The bark of Jt. Corutriu is a powerful 
astringent, and is used for tunning; its frmt is ueidii* 
loiis, nnd IS eaten by the Tnrk*i, The dried and povv. 
dered loaves of the Jt. Cafttiun constitute the well- 
kuown tanning and dyeing ugeut culled sAumoe, or 
tumui'h, which has been in use lor ug* s. The wood of 
the sniuc species is also known in commerce ns yoi'iu/ 
fmhOf or Xante fu*f\o. It is used in di emg to pnwluce 
a ricli yellow. R, A/r/opiMHi, a native id’ .faniuoii, 
furmsbes thvhoa-ffHinof that ishind, which is snid to 
bo astnngent, diuretic, and piirgnthe, wl:e*i 'used ns 
an internal medicine, and to out «s a vulueinry when 
applied extornslly to wounds and lirni«^es. The «uh- 
■tance called Japanete wax, m/w largely u^ed os a 
candle material, is obtained fi.im tho 'fruils of if. 
tueeedaneum and other species. 

Kbvhf., riw« (Sax. rtm. Germ. Ifeim), in Poelrr, the 
CODSonuuce of sounds in the lust syllable or sylluhlcH t>i 
Temes. In the former case it is called tnof« rhyme, 
in the latter /ciHo/e. Rhyme is a comparutn ely modern 
invention, and the product of a Gothic age. According 
to iMjnie gofid autboritjes, rhyme finds it.*i proi»rr place 
in the middle, but not in tho higher regions of poetry. 
(jS«« IhloSODY.) 

Khytiiu. nVAm (Or. rufAmoa, measure), in Prosod v, 
is (be metrical arrsngement of speech, denoting the 
measure of the feet, or the number und combination of 
long aod short syllablee, called metre and quantitif. 
But the most common appliration of this term is to 
express the time or duration of many souuds heard in 
auccession, wbother these sounds are'musical, and such 
as are produced by voices and instruments, or without 
a determinate tone, as in the etrokes of a ' hammer 
upon an anvil, and in Che articulations of (he voice in 
common speech in repeating poetry or pronooociug 
an oration. 

SiBBOY or Rtravi> MAirrvAoms, r(A^&oa (Irish 
fwtAcM, Ft. eicAas). — ^Ribbon or rilmnd signifies at the 
present day a long narrow web of silk, worn for use or 
ornament ; but formerly narrow firms of linen, worsted, 
and gold or silver thread, were included m the term. 
The manafactufe of ribbons commeaeed at an earlr 
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date, having formed a branch of the silk manofarture 
during its progress from Greece to Sidlly, and (rota 
tlieiioe to Italy and Spain ; but the ribbon-tiada saeina 
to have first assumed dtatinot importsnee in France j 
Paris, Tours, Lyons, and Avignon being it/cblef seats. 
The head-quarters uf the Riif^ish ribbon trade are Co» 
ventry, where the weaving is done on several srsteiBty 
tbedi'H'ereiices between which ehiefiv consist in the stabs 
in which the weaver receives the sHk from ilientaiiu* 
facturer. Tliese systeniH are known as tlie undeHtMng 
nyntem, the jouruey^vnrk eyefetn, the htuidf»e(oiv 
eyttem, and the *feii»^ce/ory syofcjM. The profliabl* 
apphciilioii of Ktfuni To silk*weaving was long oon* 
aulered imposHihle, so large u porUou of time being 
cousutned in ilietriniwing and bundling of tho silk* in 
proportion to (he time (hut the hiniii is in motion, atid 
It cutisetpieiit wobte of power. Ultimately, liowoverf 
aleutt) power wus applied to the miinufaclure of rib* 
ljon<4; the guiii ruiiMiAtitig not in a more rapid motion 
of the ahuttle, the delieaey of the material not allow* 
mg of thiM; but 111 the iihoiitiiig down Iming ieldom 
interrupted during the picking up, as in band*looia 
weuvitig (cer SiLu Manvi'ictuuk) ; tu the greater 
regtilarily of the fabric, the some nunilicr of shooti 
to the inch bring regularly niiiintained ; and also in 
the additnui (>f more aliutileN, for which one workman 
Niillli'eri , the htom being po coimlrueted as to eusbla 
him to rciich from tlic front over tho batten to the 
warpi lichitnl. It.ilinu orguiixiiie silk, either thrown 
ill Ituli or 1’'iigliitid liom Ituliuti raw silk (nnd prin* 
ci]>dll> the IhhL), m u^ed for tho wurp of tho best 
Jkigliah nbboiiH ; Heiign) ami China for inferior qusli* 
lien CTiiii.i, Jl(’Ug:il, and Hrouitau singles arc used 
largely (or shoot Much ol the silk -throwing aud dye- 
ing is done at Coventry- When (he silk is dyed 
that IS, when the gum is boiled off, it comes from the 
(Iv*r«ith u loss ol four ounces out of sixteen in weight; 
when It IS dred tnupU', the gum being partly retained, 
It loHcs only one oiineo and a half in siiteotl. The 
llnciicH*! of the xilk is ileternniied by the number of 
wttrp-lciigih;*, nii'iiMiring seventy-two yards, in the 
ounce; tine warp folk, tor instance, runs about eight 
sci>rr tlirciiflH to the ounce of that length. One ouuce 
ill twenty id iillow'cd lor wunIo in the nittniifaclure of 
mlk into rihhons. Tlic work is ordinarily given out 
lu hptt uf <jio»k>'n, coitsiKtiiig ol two warps tor each 
hliultlc, cfich wtirj* roiilainiiig two pieces of ilurty-six 
yards. The rihhoiii nro cut out i;. pieces of thlrty-six 
yard-, it thi-y nro of sa'in, and in half-pieoes of 
eighteen yards if (he} nro sarsenets or gnuscs above 
tlic narrower widths. A set ol pieces cut out of a 
loom i£> ml led ri Irhf/iJt, iiod a set of half*pii'cc.v a Ao(fk 
tenyth. Uiljboiis an* made according to a fixed stan- 
dard of width, cl'^lgiiated by different iiiiiubnrs of 
pence, winch once, no doubt, denoted the prico of 
the article, but at preBvut liiivc relerenco only to its 
breadth. Tho Piendi clistinguisli their widths by 
simple niwtharn. Thus tho Lnglish ribbons from a 
rpisiter of an inch to about four and a half inckea 
wHe areenlicd irom penvy width to/nrfy-pswny width ; 
while the French have ilgure.<t from No. 1 to No. 60. 
Ail dressed ribbons, uh satiiia, gauri'W, An., aro mado in 
the lonm one- twelfth o'’ an Inch wider than sarocooCa, 
III order to allow for the din.inti(ion of breadth wbiith 
results from the lengthwisA atretching they rscOiTO ilA 
the opiThtion ot dr» t*Bmg ; fin« gauxes requiro an 
allowance of two-twelfti<s. Sat emH and Ivlenriny rib- 
lioiiH are inado by (he siinpla and regular alternaUutt of 
the warp and shoid, as in plain cloth, called tscbtii* 
caliy f/rouruJ. In tafM ribbon (he ghwsy appearatioe in 
given by the tbroada of th-» w»rp berrtg laid ehlafiy «is 
the surtaee, each thread of the warp being crossed by 
i-ho shoot only oueo in iivn times. The tranwarODcy 
nf yavze rd)b*ms is produced by tliw kind of iiUc of 
which they ore made,— the ftuv, hord-twlsted ■Bara* 
bout, which leaves tlio tntciradoes clear. Tbs^figursn 
on ribbons arc frequently produced in a diftsrwAt 
colour fn>m tbs ground by tbs mixtoro of ooiouil ha 
tho warp, the colours being wari>ed separately. .lig 
brocodea, tli« figurs is roadoby smali additional slmb- 
(]<»■, thrown iu parttally aerora tho ribbon, ah 
pattern may reqoirs, tbs conuabting tbrvads of fimfi 
beiiig cut off. In sAof ribbous, the warp aiid,ibo6t 
are of different ooloura. Th« ptarl-edpe^ so fipsq^ntljr 
jcca on litlUtat » fon&od by tbs shoot putmg ovet 
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hom>hiiini plNcrd natMide tbo wiirp p«r«1iel with it, 
nod ill Jik« manner by tb« liiiee: ns the haire 

are draivn out. the eilb ifl left lu loopn At theedffe. To 
nmooth end it iff on »afi» ribbonsi, they are calendered 
or prrsard bhtwoon heated steel cylinders, and after- 
wards dressed or passed o?er a small cylinder covered 
with flannel, which is moistened with stee made (rom 
bnffhlo-hides. and then over a lur|:»o one of heatctl 
steel, Ribbons are blocked or woiiiitl on cylindrical 
pieces of wood at the wurehouso of tlie niunufactarer. 
Oalioom and doithha are strong thick ribltons used 
for bindinen, shoe-strings, ferrele are coarse 

narrow ribbons shot with cotton, ns^d for siniilar pur- 
poses. {See WBAViira and 811.U Manufactuuk.) 

Itinits, rV-beez (Araliic name, properly bcUmi'ingto 
an uoiddeaved species of Khenm, hut which, for about 
two hundred years, has, t»y 
mistake, liccn applied to the 
ourranL and gooseberry tribe), 
in Rot., a gcri. of the nat, ord. 
Oroaatilai'iarcir. fioine t>f the 
Bucrt'.'H arc remui'kable for 
tneir agreeable und whole- 
sonio Ui'id fruits, und arc on 
this acfouiil much cultivated 
in our guriiiMis. Jf. Oroeatt- 
tana is the Hource of the nii- 
inerotiR vfivietiea of gi>riar)>cr- 
riea, so much tiseii both in 
tlin unripe and ripe eondition 
for tarts and puddings, fur 
innKing wine, und for dessert. 
Ji*. rubnim yields l»oth red and 
white tMirruiitii, and H. 
black currants. Those arc 
used for lh« same purposes 
us gooseberries, oiul ure par- 
ticularly adapted for making 
Jams Aud jollies. An iniiHiou of black currants is 
niuoU wswl under the iiaiuo of black’curra^t tea us 0 
oooling drink in fovors 

Itias, nbx (Sax.), iii Aii.'it., are the long enrred 
bones which form the walls of the chest. They extend 
in an oblique direction from the vertobne of the Ina^U 
to tho sternum in front. They are u<uially twelve on 
«aoh side ; bat in some rare cases thirteen have 
been found, ui others only eleven. I'hey are distin- 
guished into trun and false: the former liciuu tho seven 
upper ribs, which are ariiculutcd to the steniuin ; the 
latter the flvo lower ones, which are not imuiediatoly 
nttatflied to that bone. The mo of the ribs is to cover 
and derend the lungs and heart ; und their articulations 
with the vnrlehrie and sternum admitting ot a slight 
motion, they assist in rcapiratiuu. {See Abatomx', 
Thorax.) 

liios. {See Ortka.) 

KiOH-rAFBn. {See Aullix,) 

Riohakpsohia, ri/vi'-arri-no'-as-ff, in Bot., a gen. of 
the nat. ord. OiaeAoiniee«e. Ji, *e«6r<«, or braziUcMeie, 
contains the aoiive principle emchna iu u.<i r<Hit, which 
IS used in some psrts us a substitute lor tho true 
ipecaouanlia, under iho names of uuJulated, vAitCf and 
umWortfeiia ipeetacuanha. 

Rxcivvb, n's'-r-iias (Lat, rhinuf,^ a tick, winch its 
seed reacmtiles), in Rot., u gen. of the nat. onl. £«• 
ykorbiaeetf, R, cotnmunia is the ralmii Christi, or 
oastor'Oil plant, a native of India. Castor-oil is ob- 
tained iVom the seeds, either by expression with or 
vrlthoutihe aid of beat, or by decoction, or sometimes 
by the aid of alcohol ; that cin)>loy«d in England is ob- 
tained by expreasion adely. Castor-seeds, when taken 
whole, are extremely .acrid, aud haye prodneed death ; 
but tha^fttMtssed ml is a niiki and moat effieient non- 
irriutii^llUative. lU yaluabla properties are prin< 
ciflliRy (rirtllg to the presence of an acrid resin. The 
so-oaUed oaneeHtniied Msfer-Mi. which is sold in gda* 
tine capsnlcs, is adulterated with crotoa-oU ; and lienee 
may pmuee serious effects when administered in oer- 
t«iu caste. Tlie Palma Christi has been recently «ol- 
tivsted in Algeria for tho purpoee of feediaf silk. 
VTAwms on the leaves. 

lUesxra, or Racwrr, WkVefa (Qr. rsriWis), is a 
dfaMaae of the boaes, in which they ace of uunatund 
■pHness, and beeowe bent under the wsight of tbe 
.MlpigiaeiimbeBk jMuiila of ^ UiR«MflMdto 




I the young, and commonly makes its sppeiLranco Im* 

I tween the first and third year. As soon ss the weight 
I of the body is thrown on tbe limbs, they become l*eiit 
and twisteid in tho most extraordinary manner ; tho 
joints become enlarged, the chest and iieWis defomied, 
and tho head large and swoUeu, The bones m this 
disease are found to be Bolt and oolluUr, and deficient 
in earthy matter, in Addition to this, the inu.icles aro 
always pale and weak, with other signs of general de- 
bility ; bOHides wbich the brain and organs coutuined in 
the chest and abdomen are liablo to'nuffnr. The nature 
of this disease requires that its treatment be directed 
chiefly to Rireiigtliciilng the general constitution by a 
good und woll-rogulated diet, pure sir, warm clothiiig, 
bathing, and stich active exr.Tcii>e as may bo borua 
withniil fatigue. 

Ricociisr, rtk^-o-tkai' (Ft, nVoeJe/s, ducks and 
drukeii), in Mil. lunguagc, a term applied to the 
repealed roboutuling of a ahtd or shell. Itxeochrt-Jlnng 
IS a methotl of tiring witli small charges from pieces of 
ordnance elevated at small angles. It- is very destruc- 
tive in its nature, as the rebound causes the shot or 
shell to pans along a ennsiitcrsble s]>uce, nlmoet on a 
level vutli tho ground, destroying all ilint il nieetfl with 
III Its path. Tiio \ -atieo oi neochet-llrlng was tirst 
tried I'y Vnidmi the siege of I'liiiipsburg and 
Muiiosheiin in 10*': According to liis own letters, its 
siieeesa wns very ,;‘'eat oil the first trial ; but it was 
nutrb trrenltT nt the siege of Ath, which wns conducted 
by Vaubiin during the same war. From experimentf 
inude At VViiolnich in 1821, it would appear that the 
best elevation of ordnance for rieocbct-linng is that 
in which the axis of iho niece is directed at nn angle 
varying from b-* to !>' unovc a lino drawn from the 
chiimberof tho giin to the crest ot the parapet over 
which the project ile is to pass. In the riOed ordnance 
now MO nineh employed, the rotation of the shot 
e.iUK»'9 it to be deflected immensely when it touches 
the ground. s<> that hitherto very little good ricochet 
praefiee Inis been made with them. However, tbe 
service of urtillerv is now so vireeiM*, that when guns 
in an enerov'*! work can be .seen, they cun be ns readily 
dismounted by dirrrt tiring os by the rieoehet. 

UiDJtvr, ri'-./o' (Kr. ndean, a curtain), in Fort., a 
rising ground, or elevation of earth, extending itself 
ieiigtliviire on a ploiii, serving to shelter a camp irnm 
the nporouch r>l the enemy, or to give sonic other 
Hvivnntnge to the position. 

RirAriMBWTo, rs./k^dA-e-tnen'-fo, a re-making or re- 
estabiishnient, a term most eonimouly applied to the 
process of rec.istiog literary works, so as to adapt them 
to a olianged state of cirourostauces ; ns when a work 
written in one age or country is roodifled to aoit the 
circumstance* of another. 

Riniwn. {See iloBHXMAirBBTP.) 

Rxvt.k, ri'-Jl, o muvket with its barrel groored in it 
spiral form. At what period rifles were flrat used in 
wnrfnnv i* unknown; but it wonld appear that a tier- 
wan mpcbanie aliout li>C7 first bit upon the plan of 
grivovmg tbe bore of nieces used for sporting pnrposaa, 
lu a direction parnllel to tbeir axis, in so doing, how- 
ever, he bad no other intention than to (ucibtate load- 
ing ; tbe grooves being merely devised for the purpoee 
ol contnuiiug the residuum of the combustion of tbe 
gunpowder. A large numlier of guns seem to have 
been SO grooved from that tune. An ingenious gun- 
maker of Nuremberg, called Kn»ter, about lire com- 
racnceuient of the 17ili century, flrat proposed making 
these grooves describe a circle, or indeed more than a 
cirole, Ivetween the breech and the muxale. The ball 
was also oast larger than the bojr«,ao that it might 
forcibly receive indentations caat^ by the grooves in 
the act of loading. It was not long before those who 
used weapons of this deecription found that tbeir 
boUets attained for greater accuracy than when fired 
from a smooth boro. Nearly a century, howerer, 
elapmd before the true reaaou for this wee dieoorerea 
by Robins, who showed that tbespiDning of » rifle-bail, 
hire the rotation of an arrow, kem the axis of cither in 
tbe same direetiun throughout their flights After the 
ayatea of spiral grooving had been adopted, nearly 
three hundred yeara elapsed balbrc any' important 
change was made in the eoastrueClou of the tifie. 
hloreuyer, as a wsspon, it was held in eery tow’etti- 
maOoit by nysiy finropsui gonssMiii^l wbwnf Ihw 
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priaeijpal obj^oM to ito dm boinr tbo iiil&oaltj 
experieitoed io loadiof; it. Tbo Fr»oeb, iodaod, for 
some time abandoned its nae dtoretber ; unUl, during 
the war in Aiiseria, they found that their own weapons 
were inferior to the lone Arab muskets. A number of 
ojcperiments were immediatelj commenced by the 
French, the object of which was to improve the rifle. 
Thellrst important results were niued bj Al. Del* 
vi^ne, an iurautry ofllcer in the French serrice. To 
him is due the merit of haring devised a method of 
loading a rifle almost as quick) r as an ordinary smooUi 
bore. In the duke of Orleans, before going to 
Africa, organised a battalion of the Timtlltitrt tie F«m« 
rmues (tiieo called tl' j1fri<jur) to take with 

bioi. TJie weapon which they earned was of a very 
superior kind, as the following oirounistance will show. 
Od arriving in Africa, the duke was reconnoitring, and 
To'HS annoyed at the prauks played by an Arali sheik at a 
diatancti of nearly 060 yards. lie then oflered Are francs 
to any one who rroiild put a stop to the Arab's perfornio 
uuce. Instantly a soldier stepped out of iho ranks of 
the Cluirseurs d'Afriqne, and shot tho sheik through 
the heart. M anv iniprov emcnis were made in At. Del* 
vigne's rtfle ; und in 1^12 there were ten hattalions of 
these tiraillours provided with what was then thought 
the porructionof u rifl<^. In ISiii creiit chuiigcs wore 
again made, and the niodoT rifle" was iiitro- 

diioed, which proved to be a very precise and murder- 
0119 weaptiu witii a ry lindro-conical hollow bull. Iti 
tho British army, rifles were lint used during the time 
of the American revolutionary war. rntil within com- 
paratively late years, however, the British servi«m, 
with the exception of those reginient.i called rifle corps, 
was entirely armed with the snioeth-hored musket, 
familiarly called ** Brown Boss." This weapon is now 
entirely superaeded by the KnHeld rifle, which was 
introduced shortly after the invention of M. iti 

France. That gentleman propoaod an expuiuhiig 
bullet of a conical form, with an iron cup or plug in 
its base. By this means the bullet oouhl bo casilv 
rammed down, and the iron cup having a leas specific 
gravity Diaii the lead, was driven forward by the expJo- 
sum, and thus assisted in expanding the bullet. It is, 
however, only just to Captain Norton, of the BritiHh 
service, to stiite that he propemed an expanding bullet 
on the same principle many years previoubly. A rif|e 
on the Minic prineiple whs udupti'd into the EngliM 
army in 1S.M, Lord llurdinge nppointed a cumnntlee to 
investigate the subject ot rifled arms in 1 H.VJ; and during 
the loliowing year they adopted a modilicution of tbe 
riJOic and bullet proposed by Mr. Pritchett, This 
weapon, altered and improved, is the Enfield rifle now 
in use. Il is, undoubtedly, the beat arm that troops 
have been armed with aa yet, although it may not be 
aa good as some that have been invented. It is alto- 
gether made fay machine^, at least all those manufac- 
tured at the gdverument tactoi^ at EnHold, which gives 
its name to the riflo. Large quantities of tbe same 
weapon, however, are made at Birmingham and Lfin- 
don. AVith this species of rifle good practice can be 
made np to ikK) yards, up to w hich distance it u sighted. 
Tbe wtole weight oi the long Enfield rifle, with its 
hgyonet, is fllb. floK. ; its trigger draws 7 Jh. to 8 lb.; 
its charge of powder is 2^ drama F. G. : and the weight 
of 60 rounds of anunaoiiion, with eapa, is 5 lb. k os. The 
old smooth-bore snusket weighed 11 lb. 3 os., and the 
ammunition 61b. 10 os. The prime cost of a flnished 
Kofledd rifle is said to be about £2. 6*. A short Enfield 
is also used by the nfles and other regiments. Iust«s4 
of the ordinary bayonet witb I be short KnfieJd, a sword 
baronet is used. Host of the English cavalry are pro- 
Ti^ed with Sharpes breeeh-loading carlnoe. Another 
very admirable rifle is that inveuted and patented by 
Mr. James 'Whitworth, of Manchester. The great 
peculianry of Air. Whitworth's rifles consists m tbe 
polygonal form of tbe bore, the gauge number of 
which is about 46 ; the length of tbe bairsi 39 inebss, 
and the pitch of rifling one turn in 20 inches ; so that 
the baU mnk« nearly two complete resatntioos before 
it lea*^ roussle of the gun. In some of- the rifles 
inaoufsctured by Hr. Whitworth, the bullet makes 
aiz or seven 'complete tagns in the barreL At the 
Hjthe School of Musketry, iu I8&7« a trial came off 
between the Whitworth and tho Enfloldriilestf with the 
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Tlie/k/urr tifpitrif is the mean radial distance iu fset 
from the centre often allots fired from n rest-table. 
Dcacriplimts of the Jat'ou Uiri<n and the Umr 
KiFLit »ili bo found in Lhcir respective places in this 
work. Tho Laiicnster nfle hos a fraintng twist, tlie 
Roetion of the bore is an cdlipae, aud the bore is formed 
by this ellipse moving along the axis of the barrel at 
tho sumo time that it nitates about it; the rotation 
being more rapid on approaching the lauasle of the 
gun. The Xtiiyiil Kiigini'cra are armed witb rifles eon- 
structed on this principle. The animunition employed 
ifl the siinie us ihui used in the Enfield, and good i>rafl- 
tice fun be made with the rifles at a thoiisand yards. 
The volunteer rifle er>rpa throughout the ITiiited King- 
ihnn are all armed witli the long Enfield at the ogpeoM 
uf the government. (AVe Volvuthxr AfovjtuSZT.) I& 
eoneJnsion, wn may menlion a waapou of very great 
importance, namely, Colonel Colt's itMVMxviiio KlJrii]i. 
1'his gnu is construotod mainly on tho pnnoiple 
which wav introduced by the tamo ofliuor in his re- 
volver " piviols. It difl'crs, however, from the pistols 
and tlie eurlv revolving rifles, in its intonial striioture. 
The catch which causes the breech cylinder to rqvolve, 
iiiHteud of acting against rachct-teclb and on the 
cylinder itself, works in teeth cut on tiiecircnmforonce 
of the cylinder end of the baso-pin, in such n way that 
tho tiase-pm rotates with the rylitidcr itself, l>«ing 
lucked by a small moit.ise in the cyhuder, the stop- 
boJr gears into corresponding notches, also cutiufho 
eml 4>f tlie hase-pm, and Uiiis locks it when necessary. 
This nrrnngcirieMt is an improvement in these weapons^ 
and hv a simple adjuslmenl, tlie small spring oatob, 
which by uieniis ot a circular groove in the front end 
of the base- pm keeps it iu pLure, is immediately ve- 
leaaed hy presKing in a small ii(u(|,nncl tho cylinder oan 
he iTisf ant aiieouslv removed or displaced. The rifle is 
provided wnli two aiglits; the ordinary leaf-sight is 
also provided. Tho ba4;k sight can be adjusted for long 
or varying ranges ; and the front sight is gono^ly 
known as the heitd-tnykt ; it consists of a small steel 
iici'die, with a dimn p'tivehead upon il. like the head of 
an ordinary pin. In taking an sini, the cyo is directed 
through a minute holn in the sliding piecoof the Intek 
eight to the email head in front, so lie to make it coTtv 
the mark aimed at. This Htglu affords greet aeeuracy 
in shooting. AUogotlicr this rifle is a useful-looking 
weapon, and, according to the length of the barrel, 
vanes IU weight irom hlb. to 101b., Hilh flve and (rix 
shots. 

iCiVLXU OannAircB.— About ninety years ego, rifled 
guns of iron were proposed tiy Captain liluir, to be used 
as field iirtillery. Tho guns were to he east hollow, and 
tbe groove.v wore to ho funned during tbe same opera- 
(lon. Tlie halls werf> to be of lead, with knobs on tlmu 
to tit the groores, and they were tioi to weigb mare tkgi| 
two poiinds. The next attempt in tills utrectkio wee 
made by the French, who, about the begiomljig of 
the present century, tried to inlroduee into their mit* 
vice cannon-shot of a fiyUndro-sphsrical form, the 
oyi>ndr»cai part being in contact with the charge, gaa 
a ring oi lead surrounding the shot near its nidiue, pa 
aa to render this pan raibcr greater than the here ef 
tlMwgun. When the shot was rammed down Into the , 
gun, tbe circamferenoe of the ring wea scraped defi|i> 
by (he edge of tbe masde; by thfa ttpsane the 
earoe m ctoae contact with the MirHee of the bovet 'eiMl 
thus left HO windage. After tsmL the new gonyppl ' 
epoken favourably of; but the utveution wm hol 
accepted, on oosount of tbe time nod btouremnimpl 
in loading tbe gun. CasilU, a imgor in the flesdtHfM 
armr, invented a rifled gun fp 1616 ; at the eemo tine 
MUiiher wae propuied kf ffttou WahretidorCAMil- 
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Both th^Mo f*un*i wero two*eroorod breeoh4o«diiig 
pieces. were tried in 1860, nt Shoeborynen, 

n^iiinHt tlio Berrice 82*pounder of 60 cwt. The weif^hfc 
of the e}ori|;ated projectile for each gun was about 06 lb. 
The CavnlU gnn failed, after four rounds had been 
fired, but the WahrendortT gun stood well. Tcry little 
niatcrtul result arose out of these exporiitienta; but in 
the following year the rifle gun of Mr. Lancaster was 
tried in the same place, LA.wcASTEaGt'if.) In 1861 

Sir HV. Armstrong brought forward a breechdoading 
rifle gnn ; liis plan was accepted, and a gun of small 
calibre having been rondo accortiing to it, was tried at 
Rhoeburyness. With several modiHcatioiis, this gun 
has been adopted in the British service. (iSVcAkm- 
HTltONO Gvk.) The other important English rifled gun 
is the Whitworth, which, like the rifle, has a hexagonal 
bore, with the angles of the hexagon rounded olF. {See 
WiUTWOETB Oujr.) 

Kiodivo. riff'-ffiuff (Sax. wn^an, to put on, to cover), 
in uauticiit language, a general term applied to all the 
ropes hy which the rousts are supported, and the sails 
extendi^, taken in, or arranged to tlie disposition of 
the wind. It is consequently divided into efandin^g 
rigffirtff and running rigging. The standiiig rigging is 
that which is used to siiatain the musts, and ronmina in 
a fixed position,— as the shrouds, Slavs, and back-stays ; 
the running rigging is that wbieh is fitted to arrange the 
sails, by passing through diiTerent IdoelcB, in varions 

( daces about the masts, vurds, nhrouds, Ac. ; as the 
irticea, sheets, lialllArds, clew -lines, Ac. 

ItiKHT, rite (Sux. WA/, Lat.,jfus), in its strietly legal 
■ignillcation denotes whatever rony be maintauied or 
enforced by law. It henen follows that e\t*ry right 
presupposes the existence of positive law. Ibglif « may 
be acquired in u \aTioly of ways, ns by rontract, gift, 
anocosBion, Ac. ilights arc also of several kinds ; as 
personal rights, or such as regard a inan's onti person ; 
rights of property, regarding ln.s drimnuon over the 
rxtariial and sensiule things by which he is surrounded ; 
rights ill private relations as a luenibcr of a fiimily ; 
and nnblie rights, regarding his social eondition as a 
membor of the eonimiinily. ilights ueooasarily imply 
duties : for w liatever.is due to one nitiii, or set oilmen, is 
ACccasarilT duo from another, liighta arc further dis- 
tingui.shea aa natural, or those which a man has a 
natural or just claim to, as his life, liberty, the produce 
of his labour, Ae. ; and adventitious, or thine derived 
from human appointments, a.s the right of ii king over 
liisBiilijeota, of a general over his soldiers, Ac. Every 
one, when ho becomes a niembor of a civil commumty, 
alienates a part of his natural rights. Bight is ali>o 
Boroetimoa used in n seeondary sense, to signify not 
*legal but moral claims ; t. c., such as are enforced by 
moral sanction, buc arc of no legal nbligatinn. 

Bxour AsrsiTHioN. {See Asoktisiox, Bight.) 
Kxout, Divins. (^«e Pm.NX Kigiit.) 

Bight, PBxmbiv or. (See Butihow.) 

KxotiT oi* SfiABCfl. (Aee Ssiiicii, HiniiT ox.) 
Biouts, Bill op. {See Bn.t op Biuht.s ) 

BionTs, CoirjvoATi. (Alrc CoxjroAi. RicnTfl.) 
Bijina, Faxht. (ApcFaixt Bipgs ) 

Blitowonxi, ring^»vurm (Lat. fxtrrigo), in Med., ia 
nn eruptive disease of the skin, more parlieuhirly on 
the head, and of which there arc several kinds. The 
nio«t oominon kind commences with clusters of small 
light-yellow pustules, which soon break and form tbm 
•cubs, which, if neglected, liecnme thick and bard by 
accumulation. When removed, they npjmr ogain in 
n few 'days ; and by these repetitions the incrustations 
become tbioker, and the area of (ho patches extends, so 
as, if unchecked, to alFect the whole hoa<i, and extend 
also tp'lbe forohemtl and neck. The patches are of an 
irregiWT oircnlar form. This disease oeours generally 
in riiildren of three or four years and upwards, and 
often continues for several yean. It is said to occur 
epomaneouily in children ill-fed and nnoleanly, anif is 
readily propagated by contagion. The principal local 
treatment, when the patchow ore in an inflamed and 
irritable condition, consists in regular washing or 
sponging with warm water or soma emoUieot fomenta- 
tion, W'heto Uie inflammatory state is diminlabed, and 
a dty scaly semb appears, aetive stimulaniB ore required 
to effect a change in the disorder. Further, nxiutritious 
wt, w arm idotning, tonics, and regular exetcise ore 
'WtoMSOty* 
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Biot. rF-of (Nor. rhUi), ia defined to be ■* a tnmnL 
toons aiiturbanoe of the peace, by three persoas or 
more assembling together, of their own authority, with 
au intent mutually to assist one another against any 
one who shall oppose them in the exeoutiem of some 
enterprise of a private nature, and afterwards aetuaUy 
executing the same in a violent and turbulent manner, 
to the terror of the people,— wbetber the act intended 
were of itaeif lawful or unlawful.'* As offences of a 
similar kind, though diffeniig from riota, are routs and 
uiilawful assemblies. A rout is a disturbance of the 
peace, by persons assembling together with an intention 
tu do a thing which, if executed, would make them 
rioters, and actually making a motion towards the exe- 
cution thereof. An nnlawfiil assembly is any meeting 
of great numbers of persons, with such circumstances 
of terror as cannot but cudaager the public peace 
and raise fears and jealousies among the subjects of 
the realm. Tlie Biot Act (1 Geo. 1. at. 2, c. 6) enacts 
giMicrully, that if any twelve or more persons are un- 
lawfully as'iembled to the disturbance of the peace, 
and any one justice of the peare, sheriff, undersnenff, 
or mayor of a town, shall think proper to command 
tliom by procluniHtioa to disperse, if they contemn his 
orders and contiro together for oue hour afterwards, 
such contempt el '< < be felony, punishable by peniu 
servitude for life, -r not less than tltteen yours, or im- 
prisonment, wish or without hard labour or solitary 
confinement, for not more than three years ; further 
declaring that if the rciuling of the procitxroatioti he by 
force opuosixl, or the render be ui any raaiiiier wilfully 
hindered from the reivding of ife, such opposers and 
liinderers, and all persons to whom such proclamation 
ought to havo been made, and knowing of such hind- 
rance and not dispersing, arc felons, and liable to the 
like punishment. The act also contains a clause in- 
demnifying the olHccrs niid their assistants in case any 
of the tnob be unfortuimtely killed in the endeavour to 
disperse them. "Where the miiutier of rioters is under 
ttvclve, the puntshnient is tine and inipnvoumeut, to 
wbieh hard labour may be siiperaddcd; while fine and 
imiiriHonment is the punisnmcDt attached to tbd 
oflences of routs or unlawful assemblies. 

BrrvAL, ri'dU’tU (Lnt. rifue, u rite), in ecclesiastical 
matters, is a book or moniial, in which arc given the 
order and forms to bo observed in the celebration of 
divine serviec, the administration of the sacraments, 
Ae., in anr particular church. 

RiVKn IluPENCxs, nV-erfLat. rtcNV, Fr. nVcrc).— 
The practical rules of all river-engineering vary with 
the nature of the stream and the physical character- 
istic.s of the country through which it flows. Even if 
no direct commercial benefit is anticipated flrom such 
rq*erAtions, it is always desirable that tlie flow of water 
should be kept us regular as possible, and the bed of 
the stream should bo made to render the greatest 
amount of service as an outfall for the aurface-draiuage. 
The ]>rineipal objects to be aimed at are : to retain 
the wstors iii their beds, to regularize the conditions 
of the flow of the water in the channels, and generally 
to prevent inundations. This latter object, which in 
many districts is of vast importance, may sometimes 
be effected by establishing artitically a system of re- 
servoirs in the upper portion of a river's coarse. These 
reservoirs fulfil the same purpose os the Rwiss lakes 
with regard to the rivers coming down from the Alps ; 
that is to say, they store up the atomi-waters during 
the winter months for the purpose of distribuUon 
during the summer. lu the East, works of this de- 
scription have been eotistrueted, and they have been 
recommended for France. It would also appear that 
similar reservoin, if introduced into Boutn Africa 
and Australia, would be of very great advantage. "When 
rivers beoome of such volume os to cause dangeroaa 
ioundatioDs, there seems to be less danger when the 
lianks of the river are dressed off at the height of the 
ordioarr winter flood-lines, so that the water, when 
above that level, may at once flow over the country. 
This method is found to be superior to that of con- 
fining the waters within narrow banksu raised above 
the level of the adjacent land- The bonks of the river 
Po, which is very subject to floods, ore 'defended by 
two kinds of banka,— tn/roMv, when they ore raised to 
the requisite height it once, and on the oiargimf of the 
rarer j aid 4» gNsiw when they axe xoietd at » great 
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dist»rtci» Oom the tnarf^ins* lo m to intwff r4i m lUgbtlj 
M pouible with thn jjow of the* w«ten. The former is 
donatriioted when the vellej of the river is nnrrow and 
the foundations cood ; when the valley is wide, and 
there is anv fear of tindermintniir the l>iiDks, the latter 
■node is adopted. Emhanhinenta thrown up on the 
aide of the river to proteet the district from inundation 
Bbonld be maiie of {treat thickness and with every 
possible precaution to insure their stability and 
tightnesa. The surface exposed to the current ought 
to be protected, if the embankment ia compt'sed of 
anbstances easily washed awavi by stone pitching, 
planking, cmicreie, vrattling, crib-work, or by fiisctnes, 
tonnages, or clayoniiHges, as used by the Vreiieh. 
German, and Dutch riiginecrs. Generally, the tops 
of fbrae !>auks are made wide enough to carry a road. 
—For further inforntutiou on the subject of nver de- 
fences and engineering, (he reader is referred to 
Broofcsi'B, Culver's, and T). Sievensun’s treatises on 
Mirer and Canal JinyincTriiiy. 

Kivran, inland currents of water, which bring 
down to the sea, to a lake, nr to another river, I be 
waters winch are collected uiilnn a certain portion 
of the earth's stirlace. Itivers ctin )te (raced cither to 
springs or to the gradual nicking of the ice and snow 
which perpetually cover the mimuiits of idt the iiioet 
elevated mouTitain-range*! on the earth. The luiioti of 
several springs, or of these inch ings, forms rivub'ta ; 
these flow (loan and meet nith other rivulets, till they 
reach one great <>hanricJ, when the stream i-s called a 
river. The ounntrv through winch a river run'' is 
called its hoKint as the sticmn runs in the lowest pari 
of it, and the country on till «idc8 rises with more or 
less steepness, similarly to the sides of ii basin. Netiriy 
all large rivers have their sources in lofty niouiituiiM 
or elevated table-lauds, in descending from which » 
great diflercnce with rc-ipect to the rapidity of their 
course ia observed. In pliysicul geography, therefore, 
the course of such rivers is divided into three parts, — 
the upper, middle, and lower course. The size of a 
river depends upon three ciienniitunces,- the surinco 
of Its basin, the abunoeiiec of lluii surince in springi, 
and the degree nf humidity of the region from which 
it draws its stippheK. From these causes arises I ho 
vastiicss of the Houih American rivers. The peculmr 
situation of the Andes with regard to that continent, 
the fact tliiit by far the hirg'*r't portion of its ranrimg 
water is draiiied off Piwards the Atlantic, the great 
number ol stresms Ihst intorHuet the country, togi-ihcr 
with the humidity of the climate, all combiiK- (o form 
largo rivers. As the .Ainle.v are placed s/> near Ihc 
Pacific, the rivers which How into that ocean are small, 
while those which flow into the Atlantic, having oueli 
an immense space to traverse, are swelled into un 
enormous volume. In the Old World, the phynical 
circumstances are not of a simiUr character; lienee 
there arc no vast rivers like those of the JSew 'World. 
Europe is too small, Africa for the most part is an 
arid, sandy desert, while in Asia generally the ciunate 
ia not so moist, and capacious inland' lakes form 
natural reservoirs for holding the streams which fall 
into them. After leaving its source, the water of a 
river, by following a clcjscent. receives an impulse which 
is auffleiont to keep Che stream in motion, oven when 
there is no longer a declivity on the ground. The 
only eflect produced is that the course of the stream 
becomes gradnally slower in flowing over a level. The 
declivity of many rivers is much 1ms than might be 
coidcctured. The Amazon has a desoent of only ten 
and a half feet in two hundred leagues, that is, only ' 
one twenty-seventh part nf an inch for every thousand ' 
feet of that distance. In France, between Fouilly 
and Briare, the Loire falls one foot in 7,5(X), hut between 
Briare and Orleans, only one foot in 13,690. The Bhrac 
itself in some parts has not a descent of more than 
four feet in a mile, In flowing through mountainous 
districts, riven frequently fall over precipices, and 
form eataraeUf many of which are of gr^ depth. 
'Wiken the water descends with great TelMity over an 
iiftlined plain of rock, it is said to form a rapid. The 
moat catoVrated waterfkUs in tbo world are those 
of If iagars, in Korth America. Hoat of the rivers in 
'the ^pics are subject to periodical overflowinga of 
their banks, in eonseqnence of tho raise which ihU 
nwf year is sseh abundenea dorisg iba wet aeaio p . 


Hoade 

Amongst the ancients, the overflow of was 

looked upon as one of the greatest mysteries in nat^, 
as in Egypt ruin eoaredy ever falls. It ie now under* 
stood that ilie pheimmeuon oeenrs through the nuns 
which descend on the mountains in thw interior of 
AtVica, where iho Nile rises. Borne rivers dis^>n|W 
mysteriously underground for a certafb distance. This 
is caused by a rivor bciiia impeded in its course by a 
bank of solid rock, at the bottom of which it fluda 
a b{>d of softer soil : having washed and worn away the 
latter, ii works Cor itself a stibtermnoan passage. Ip 
this way c:tii be expljpiiod tlie sinking of tlie llhoiio 
b<-twceu Seyssel and i/Eduse, a»ul the formaticA in 
Virginia of the celebrated rock bridge. In Bpain, the 
WHiers of the (iiiiidiaiia are dispersed in sandy and 
marshy grounds, inuu whence they afterwards emerge 
ill greater iibuiidnMco. At their junction with the sea, 
nvei-H present Kcvei'ul reutures w<irlhy of note. Tho 
oppoulion which lutes place between tho tide and 
llicir own currents froquiuitly causes (he enUootion at 
their mniiths i»f banks of sund or nuid, which are eom* 
niotily called "harr,*' on account of the oltstecles which 
I !i«*y pref-enl 1 1 > )ni\ igitlion, Muny of the largest rivera 
(low 111(0 the sea wilh only oiu* outlet, while others^ 
iielorc their tcrmiiiHiion, tlnnle into several hrauohes, 
Aiuoitg the inticr may be meutioiied the Nile, the 
OuiigcM, the Khine, tho Volga, mul Iho Orinoco. This 
(••aturc dcjuMid!* imrlly ujuaii the iiuinre of the cduntry 
through winch the river Aow.m, utid nurtly upon the 
ditninislicd velocity of the current. In the following 
(Mbit; (tie given tl'ic lengths of some of the principal 
rivers ui the wurM ■ 

Kng. miles. Eng. milci. 


.-Vmazon 

'l.On.'i Don 

... 1,360 

Si l.nnreiK'O 

Jfnmpcr 

... 1,300 

MiS'ti.Hsippi 

3,d*I0 Duiiubo 

... 1,760 

IMatu 

'J.T.IO Vistula 

... 7«0 

Nile 

2,330 Klbo 

... h20 

J\Mng*K«‘, f>i gri'ut 

i'o 

... 4410 

riv«*r t>f fiiina . 

3,h 70 Loire 

... 720 

Amour 

3.N.Si> Kbioc 

... MO 

Lnin ..... 

1!, 130 Thames 

... luo 

Indus 

2,070 



.\ccoriling to Bunuj Ifiinibolill, the area of drainage 
•>f the Arnuzoii nver mcrnvnivs 3,(KKI,0()0 s^iuaro miles. 
1Tn> area of tlm Imniii of tho Thames is square 

iinb'H. 

ICoACJi, V'jfi'xh (Shx. 'hreore), fLrucleeut rutiluv), 
—Tho loAch I-' n li*«h iihout twelve fir ilfleen inches 
in ieugili. Tlio length ol tliii head, compared with the 
whole length ol the Ibh, is ns ) to 6; tho deutfa, at the 
coinmeiiCfMfieiit f*r Iho (tornal flu, is to the body idone 
(without the heuv^ fit tail) as 2 to 6. The scales are 
large. 1 he co- 
l.#i;r of the 
buck and tin* 

(ipjHjr i'srt of 
tb<> loud IS 
blui»b-green or 
dusky - green, 
b o c o m i n g 
lighter on (he 
hidf's of the 
b< idv,und sTiad- BOIOS, 

ed iuto edvery 

white on the brily. Tlie dorsal and caudal fins aiw 
dusky, tinged with red ; the amd, pectoral, and ventntl 
lins, 'are bright red ; the irides bright yellow, l^a 
roach ia common in most parts of Europej etfiriiiis Ig 
large sfao.’vls, and frequents rivers, lakes, dto,» pre* 
ferringsomewliatBlill and deep waters, fecKting ttpCRi 
'Worms and aquatic vegetables. Tho roaeh spawsa lit 
the end of May or the beginning of June, and tba 
scales ore iben rough to the touch. It is in nfttlo estl* 
mation generally for the table, but tf‘, best for 
as well os Attest in colour. In October. Tba nroverbik 
** As sound as a roach,*' is probably derived (rom tlk* 
French ; for in the older iehthyologieal works, 
was called roeha ; and the meauiai atamk confese^ jf 
we admit the pun upon the word, and wooogbitllisi|.io 
read “ as sound as a rook " 

Roans, roads (Sat. rods, a rood), as aEsrdblig riio 
meant of co«BmQnieatio& between dmant pUesg, are cv 
tim Btiiwitimpoiiaaosto eonmsvos^ md t(md|{«rltajii 
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Bobe«, apatreas of the 

fliorA povTOTriilly ibftn anything elsn to the prograM of tive ability, to prorido lobouren* osarmgea, tools, &o.t 
irnprovoiiK^nt. They have been denomlnafed national for four days each year, to work upon the roods und^ 
veins and nrteriee, and the latter are not more indis« the direction of the surveyors. This srstem eoatinued 
pensablo teethe otistenoe of Individuois than improved in opOMtion till tho reign of Charles IL, wdien, owing 
coiuninnieutions are to a healthy etate of the pubtio to the increase of carriagee, portiouUrlr ai>out Loudon, 
economy. TtieJ[*eruv{an8, of all ancient nations, seem it became necessary to adopt more csdScient measures 
to have been the greatest road*niakers. Remains of (or the formation and repair of roads, and the plan of 
the roads are still to be seen in sufficient preservation imposing tolls upon those who mode use of them begin 
to attest their former magnillcenrie. The most oon- to bo adopted ; but the measure was not carried into 
sldcrable were two which extendoil from Quito to full eOect and placed upon a solid footing until about 
Cusco, and again diverging from the capital, ootiiinued 1707, when it was extended to the great roads in all 
in a southern direction towards Chili. One of these parts of tho coniitri', and the contributions of lobonr, 
passed over tha grand plateau; tho other along the under the Act of Philip & Mary, ap]>ropriatef1 
lowlands on tho borders of the ocean. The former entirely to the cross or country roods. The contribu* 
was much the more difficult achievement ot' the lion of luboiir is now very generally commuted for a 
two. "It was conducted,*' says Prescott, "over payment in money. The b dal length of tho different 
pathless sierras buried in snow; galleries were cut paved ftreets and tiinipike roads in Pngland and Wales 
for iengiies through the living ri)ck ; rivers wore aiununtHi to iibont miles ; while the length of tho 
crossed liy means of bridges that swung suspended cross romla and other highwiiyd is estimated at about 
in the air j precipices were smiled by stairways HKI.ouO miles. In th<' system of road*makiug which 
hewn out of the native bed ; ravines of hideous takes its name from Mr. Macddani, bard stones, as 
depth were flllcd up with solid masonry; in short, granite, flint, kc., arc taken and broken up with 
aU the difficulties that beset ii wild and moiintaiuoiH hamniers into small pieces uot exceeding six ounces in 
regivui, ami which might appal the most conrageoits weight. These tn aments are spread loOKcly upon tho 
engineer of tninlcrn times, w'cre encountered and ground to the dt ^ of from six ti> Ion inches. A I first 
sueoesHluU)' orereoine." The length of the road is the roads thus u> are heavy and laborious to pass; 
variously esrimaled from fifteen linndretl to two tiiou- but in time iho ^-oties bocoiue consolidated^ and form 
sand miles, while its breadth sean«ely exceeded twenty u ttiasnol' groat h»rdnos<i, smoothness, and permanency, 
feet. It was built of heavy flags of freentone, and in The distinguishing Ihuturo of the system adopted by 
some parts at least eov'cred with a hitumiimav cpm^nt. the late Mr. Teltord consista lu (he use of u rough 
which time has made harder thun the sioiie it>»‘lf. ]iavemcul of handd.itd stones on the bed of the road 
titone pilhifH, in the manner of milestnues, were erected to support the small broken atones of which tho sur- 
al stated intcnals all along the route. In lilumpe the face is composed. In llie streots of towns and other 
ancient Romans were tpecislly distingiiiMlicd for (be places where tho trafliu is very conaiderabln, pavttd 
vast extent and solid ounstnieliou of tlieir roads. In roads arc geiirr dly aib>]>tcd, formed of bJoeka of stone 
Italy alone they are said to have made upwards of ten inches in depth, Irom ten to fifteen inches m 
foartoen thousHiul miles of roads, while ciery couiitiT length, and Irom aix to eight inches in width, isomo 
which was brought under (heir sway wa'i more or 1 «*s-h years ago blocks of wood, in place o( st^me, wero 
intersected by ttussc oliiinneh of CMinuiunioatioii. Many uilopled as piiverneot iu some parts of Lotulun and 
of these Btill renuiui to attest tho skill mid energv of other plw'os, but they have since generally tiillcD into 
their constructors. Very cxtem'ive works, as excjvu. disfavour. Aspbultum roads liaxeal-o been tried, ap- 
tioQS, bridges, tiiimela, were frei]muitly neeessury (<» phedinniiquidstateoveriicoiirscof concrete, and then 
oyoreotuo iinturnl obslrnetions. l^arti'ciilurly cuiVluI e*ivercd with eaiul nr nlarp grit. It answers tolerably 
wero thev to obtain a solul basis for their rouil.t. The well where the trafiie is not considerablo, but is iiubio 
loose eiirlli was first of all removed, and the en'avation to soften under a Uot sun, uud to exhale a very ciib- 
oontinued uutd a aolid foundation was renehed; or if agreeable odour. 

the imtiirc of the ground did not admit of this, then an Rodberi*, vaL'-bf-rr, in Law, is the unlawful taking 
artilieuil basis was formed by means of piles. The first away of money vr goods of any value from Hie pcrsmi 
Stratum nhovc this consisted of stones not smaller than of another, or iu lus presence, cither by violence or by 
the baud could just grasp; abovo which was rubble- putting him in tear. Meuco, in order to eoiisiituto 
work, consisting of a mass of broken stones, cemented robbery there must be, (1) an unlawrul taking ; (2) iho 
withiiuio, and rammed down bard, being nine inches thing roust be of some value, but it is inimalurial, as 
thick. Above this was a stratum composed of frognientH constituting tho nflcncc, whether it bo a penny or a 
of bricks and pottery, cemented with hmo, and six pound; and (8) the taking must bo byfnrcoora pre- 
iiichea thick. The uppornioat stratum was composed vions putting lu fear. It isthis last whichdistinguishos 
of largo jHilygonul Mocks ofthe hardest stone, irregular robbery from other larcenies, aud makes the violatica 
id form, but fitted and jointed with the greatest nicety, of the person room atrocious than private stealing, 
so as to present a perfectly even aurfuco, free fr.im miy The taking must also be either directly from the per- 
gaps oritTeffttlarilws. tu the great roads the breadih son, or in bis presence, or it is not robbery. The thiug 
was from thirteen to fifteen feet, in others eleven, m taken must have been in the possession of tho tiiieii, 
others eight. The oentro of the way was a little cle- ami if he once has it in his possession, even tlionoh ho 
rated, to allow the water to run off CMily } and regular immediately restore it, he is still giiillv of robbery, 
footpaths were raised upon each tide, and strewn with Formerly robbery was a capital ofiVnee, but by 7 W'm. 
eravel, aud tho different ports strengthened and bound IV. & I Viot. o. 87, it is made punishable by transpor- 
iogethor with stone wedges. Smith's DMiuvary tatimi (now penal servitude) for life, or for any term of 

and Roman dntiquitieg.) The earliest artificial not less than seron years, or by imprison moot for any 
roads in Britain were formed by the Romans during term not exceeding three yeart. Assaulting, with iu- 
tlieir occopation of the country. The principal of these tent to rob, or demanding any property oi opersonby 
were Watllng*etrtfet>, Brmine-street, Foss-wny, and menaces or force, is made punishable by impnsonnent 
IkoBlld>strcet. W«tHng>street commenced at Rich- for any term not exceeding three years; end upon an 
bomugb, ia Kent, pneaed through London in a K.W. indirtinent for robbery, or any other offence wbieh in- 
direetioni and extended to Chester. Ermine-street chides aseault, the jury may acquit of tho felony and 
commlAd at London, and, passing through Linotdn, And guilty of assault, for which too party indicted may 
was earried throngh Carlisle, and thence into Scotland, be sentenced to imprison meat for any term not excieed- 
The Fosa-wey biunohed off in a 8.W. direotion from ing three years. Where the crime of robliery is 
l^mlne-street to Both. IkonUd-street extended iVom attended with, or immedietely followed by stabbiDg, 
BotWiuh In a soothem direction to Dorsetshire. From cutting, or wounding, it is sull a capital oflenee. 
each orthcoe main lines brusichee extended in different Kobrs, Mxstrihs ov vhb, rMea, the offiee of atit* 
directions through the ooontty. Tho ffret legislative fren qftka rohtt ie ancient, and isofhigh dignify, stnoe 
•nootment in Bnglemt wHh' xetaird to roods is the the balder of it not only presides over the huiiea of the 
atatuto of the tSth of FMtIp a Mmt, which, after household of thegnten, bat hoe the eupeiintendenee 
dsclartng that the roods weiw cediDiia and aoteoine to of ell dutlea htloni^g to the bedchamber.* She regu- 
tmvcl on, miseto that iitf' event periih two ensveyora of letee tho rotation and rimes of attaodanee of the 
the highwevs ehall ho imniuiay ehoeen, oad the uhobi- tadiee^ ebo bos the eutody of |he robes ; on state 
IWMiof «a peiishtanbliifed, ooeotdtag to thotaipwpew oeetaioaojMocIM tbe owemo^of rpbing the qtueea 
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is properly perfonusd : tad on sush oacssions rides in 
tbo suttie osrrisge wita her. Her sehury is £atiO per 

ftonuTii. 

Boaisr Bvdbbkabt. (S«0 HvhBmLVt.) 

BoBiirii, ro>^(u^«.d (enor Jeen Itobiii, botenist to 
Hetirv iV. of F>anoe), in Bot,, a gen. of the net. ord. 
Zfffumivngm. Tbe species A. pMud-aewUi is known 
tts the Umnst.tree, end frequently cultivated in this 
country on aocouiit of its flowers, end its herd end 
dnreMe wood. It must not be confounded with the 
useful West’Indien loeuit>tree (see Uymkn^a), or 
with the fOeut pruduciug Iho BO<callcd looust-bcen 
(lee Okhatobu). 

JlorA>inui.x, roKiT«-tofe, tbe conttnnn name for 
AUtnm S--orotfopratum, e pluitl closelv res'^mbling the 
^evlic, A. «afivu»t. Tbe bulbs, wliieli culcivnU^d for 
the same pnr>>oses as those of the latter species, are 
Saul to have a more UelicaU'i flavour. 

KocfcU.A, ro-act'-tSf in ilot., a pen. of lichens. The 
species are known under the eiMitmou name uf Orehetln 
uml lire exieuKively used in thi<i eountrv and 
elsewhere in the iiiHUulaeture of tliepurjile «iid red 
dyes culled archil or orchil, and euUUur, In Uolhiid, 
the blue ilye-utuff eulled lautnn is also prepured (rimi 
these iieiu'iiH. Ol'vhelln weeds are iiiip«<rted from 
vurioiis parts of the world; uh the runorv uiid t'linr de 
Veid islunds, the Azores, Anpolis Ma UciiDetir, Mau- 
ritius, Madeira, South Aiuencn, mid the (‘npe of (ioiMl 
Hope. In eonimcrce, the dillmMil Liiulh are de<iiu. 
guished l>v the nnmes ol the connlncji wheuce Ihcr 
are derived. It is nmiarkahle tiuil tberc m no euboir- 
inp mattc'r remly formed in these IicIm-u'i ; it is pro- 
duecd by (lie oonihinctl aotion of mr iiiiduininnntaupiui 
eoniu colourless principles contuiued m tbeiu. (AW 
Aaruir., Lkcanoba, Lituus.) 

Kock Okystai., rok, a term applied in Mui. to a very 
fine viinotv of quuvl/.. (AVc Qiautz ) 

ItooKiiT, rok'-rf (Dan. rolvf/e i,in I'yruteeliny.aov lin- 
dric'il Ciisoof piisteiiourd or tneiMl,a» «aolicd to «‘.ue exlre- 
mitv of a light wooden rod, and coulHiiiinp u coinposition 
which, being fired, by (lie force of tlie '•oinbii'iHon the 
whole uf the arninpenicnl is shot I iirouph i h'< uir. Ah mg- 
nalM bet weeii persons who were iiiiubie to e'ltiimuinenie 
with each other on account of duiknesa or home oiIot 
cause, rockets have Jong been employed. Tney were 
also lived fur the iinportunt sonioc oi deterniirni*p the 
ditrercnco of longitude between two pliu'<'s, HoeLeis 
have also been con»iructcd so us to be used n warfure ; 
they were lir^t so Uj*ed in IH'lfl, at the sicgf- of (’o|Feii. 
hageii. In signiibruckcis, (lie coriipoHi..ioii with wideh 
the ease is filled couaisla generally of salt|ietre, 
sulphur, aud charcoal, or gunpowder; tlie wlnde is 
rcdiicod to n mealed state, and well mixed together, 
the annexed being the proportions -la'tpctrc, iUr«. , 
sulphur, lib.; auJ ebari'oal, lib. 80s. The tnixitire 
for pr<KUicing rockota with stars, consists of, saitpcire, 
8JU. ; sulphur, 2lba. ; sulphide of antimony, 2lbs. ; 
mealed powder, 80s.; and ifainglnss, ,'>2o/., 'The last 
ingredient is dissolved in a quart 01 vinegar, atier 
which 1 pint of spirits of wine is added, and then the 
mealed compoailion is mixed with the liifuid till tlm 
whole mass comes to be of the cousiatenoy of a thick 
paste. Afler being moulded into short cv iinders and 
carefully dried, these cylinders are packed into the 
bead with a siuall bunting ntiargc. Ah soon as the 
rocket is shot off and buruM out, tbo bursting charge 
opens the bead and sets free the liglited stars. Tlie 
force by which a rocket ascends is aimilor to that by 
which a gan recoils when it is fired. The rod servos to 
guide the rocket in its flight, the oommou centre of 
gravi^ Of the rocket and ntd being a little below tbe 
top of the latter. The dietance at which signal •rockets 
can be seen vines between tbirly-flve and forty miles ; 
and the times of oecent from seven to ten seconds. As 
XDilitnrr pn>jeotUes, rocketa were lint introduced in 
the Bntisli army by Sir Willians Congreve. When 
fired in vulleya against troops, they are likety to pro> 
duce great disorder, and when fired amongst buildkigs 
ore very destructive. 

BocsinO'Stovss, o term applied to certidn 

lot^a detached rooks or stones, also called loffffing 
stones, which are found picturesquely situated in many 
parts of Bntain. In generoli they present tbs appear- 
ance of a huge mass 01 rook loosaoed in some conrul. 
tioB of Mtuie, With Ol sbgh^rotuided biae Mitiog oo 


a fiat surfoee of rook below, and so avenlw bolaneovl 
that it can be moved or rooKed by a single individual. 
Antiquaries hare oecounted for the oeoturtemo of 
these rooks in vartons ways. According^lo ]>r.. Hib> 
lierl, ** as they (rocbinff«»Uinesl are prudnetsof evory 
CDuntry wliero loose detached ruefca of a paHksdor 
strncture have been submitted to the operation of 
atmusplierio agents, it is to be expected that the AAIm 
assigned to their origin would w reguiati^ by tho 

( peculiar niythologv of the people among whom ihoy 
lave become the object of nolrcc and wo^or.** 
liooxs. (AW Gko^oqy.) 

lion, rod, an Knglish nieasttrs of length, ennlailnlliir 
Mxt4>cn feet and a lialf. Throughout many distrieti ilio 
word lA used for pole or perch. 

Bupbhtiv, ro-t/«M'>«Ar-d ( bat., gnawers), on otdiNf of 
animals belonging to the clnss JHumHiufia, embraoing 
tlie rats and mice, Imrea, rabbits, giiincm-pilts, oad 
other wetUknowu HuimaU. These animals have two 
great incisor teeth in eiii*li jaw, sejmrated firom iho 
molar by a wide space, eitb which they cnuld faor^y 
scire a living prey or rend lleKh j they could not ovon 
cut alitueuLH, but thev m‘ght serve for rediioing tham, 
by rontiiiucd labour, into line uinlecules— in n word, ibr* 
gnawini; them ; whcniu* the rcrni itodonts, orGuawwrs. 
iipidiini In (hiN order. An tliese imusors have enamel 
III front only, their posterior border wears away moro 
than Iheir anterior edge, so tbut they are always kstlt 
set like a eloKcl, and cmible their owner to attack too 
hardest vcgetikble productions, and frequently to feed 
oil woo.l uiid bark. Tiieir priHmatie form ciMises Iham 
to grow from the root m proptiriinn to the wealing 
down of their cutting edge; and this disposition to 
gr<.»w or push forward from the root is so slrniig, that 
if one ol them is lost or broken, its antagonist, meeting 
with no opposiliem to keep it within bounds, develops 
Itself »o us to become uiunritroiis. The lower jaw bas 
no boruoiital movcineut except from lichiiid, forwards, 
and ctec eer»«, eoiivenient lor the aotion of gnewing; 
(lie molars coiiHcqueutly have flat crowns, the onamelleil 
emiuenecH of whieb are iiIwavh trails versal, so cm to bo 
III oppoHiiion to the horizontal movements of the jaw^ 
and to bo b*dter iidnpied for trituration. In some 
genem these eininenm's arc simple linch, the crown of 
the tuolh being very fiat, and tiiese lire more exolu- 
Aivciv fiiigivorrniM ; in others the emiiterfoes ore 
divided into blunt lubercleii, aud thr«ettrcomnivorOBe{ 
wbiHt, m a few oIIots >«giuii, Ihft teeth have iHAnts, 
tiiitl the animals bclongiiig to tbsse genera more wiB- 
iDgly attack other arniiiuiA, and approximate to 
mrniTvnt. TJie hinder parts of the body of the 
rodents in genc-rnl exceed ilieir anterior ones, andthia 
gives ilicm a diNpoHinon to leap rather than walk. The 
brain of the rodeiii«*iK uenrlv smooth, and wsthoat 
coiivnliilions; tbo cvca arc eniircly diioeied later^ly; 
the jawii arc weak, and the foroarms have r * 


any rutato’y motion, and ttieir two bones are oaokl/ 
united. Ill the gr MtiT purl of thn tieluili of their 
organization tlwr inivnority of the animals is displayed; 
but h.'>me of thoin c.xjuv a rrrtain dexterity, usiiig fhoir 
fnrs'loet for carrving t)i(tir food to their mouth; whilst 
(itbers, aosni (the aquirrels), elimb trees with fisoili^, 
Kodeiits lire nio»t abiindaiit iii temperate regioni. In 
J^iiropo and the north of A»in there are 8l spedee^ Iff 
genera; 111 North Ainencu, 99 species, Ihgeaera; ia 
Africa, speciee, 10 genera; in India and its ielaodi, 
oH species, iU genera ; in Kontb A tncnca and Woei 
India islands, 89 species, 25 genera. Aliont etx Miaalaa 
of rrnlenu ore found 10 Australia, oud they all rndnur 
to the fttittUy Uuruf/t, 

ItOB»vcMfr(/-huk ( Don. raahui}, {Ckxptmtm Capitm)^ 
— Thie, the most light and handsome of all our 
is olmut 3 feet 9 iiicnea in length, abont S feet 8 
ID height in front, end about 2 feet 7 itmlMNI in 
behind. Weight, ffYJin about tU) to 00 Ibe. ; IfiMmef 
horns, from S to 0 inches. Tbe 'boms ore eyUiMriMV 
with a small ostler on the mfddie of tlie b(}nl,pottttS^ 
forward, and a second oho higher «p, oad tiiniadSK - 
thn rest. Their lower part U deeply fsnrow^'hwfih* ' 
tudinally. Those of a young buck la iteescotidwir 
are simple : in tba third year s bnesoh sqniearai jSm 
head u eomplcte in the fourth year. 
the hair it a greyisb yellow; varying mtan tp ifilM 
or broe^l^but otwi^a with ahwge white didhOfitho 
battookt. Tlie Inwor port eCodohhiiritasliigi^^ 
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there 18 a narrow har of black near the end, and the 
tip ia yoUoir. On the face the hair i« black, tippdd 
irUb yelbiw. The eumiuer and winter clothing differ a 
little, boti^n colour and texture : in Bonimer the coat 
IS short and smooth, and of a briglit reddish colour; 
whibl in wintor^the hair thickens and burdens, and the 
colour deepens, especially on the upper part. The 
rooluicic Im pretty generally distributed, being foaud m 
all the temperate parts of JKurope and Asia, and ereti, 
it is said, in India. The roebuck was formerly very 
common in Wales, the north of I^uglaud, and in 
Scotland, bat at present the {tpecics no longer exists 
in any part of Great Britain except in the Srotiisb 
higblttiida, where they are not met aiih in exactly tlie 
some places as the red deer, but rather ubere there is 
MU adntjxluro of bill and roek and copse. The ruebiiek 
does not keep in herds, IniL only congregates in Amii' 
lies in the lower coverts and le-ss wild woods. The 
male is monogamous, and reiuaius altaclif'd to one 
female for life, tlio two keeping company, or at least J 
being near to each other, all the year round ; iind the 
rutting season is not auooinpunied with that violent 
einitemi'iit which takes place in the otliern, inoreespe* 
eiuUy in the slag. Hutting Lime i.h in tbe lieginning of 
^^oveu1bcrt and the feinalu goes liltlu more than tlve 
nuitilhs, wlnlo iho fallow'deor goes eight tnonllia. and 
the bind a little more. The pairing is thus ahotii two 
months later than the otlicrd, and the fawns are drop, 
ped about two works earlier. The female jiroduoes 
two fawns at a birth, and tliOKC ^he coucehU (nuu the 
male. Thev are said to iivo tweUo or liUi-en >eur.s, 
and to be able to reproduce the speeieH at tlie age of 
oight<ien mouths. Herbage and ti'iuh'v ahools of 
underwood are the food of the roebuck in summer, 
aud in winter, when the ground m coiered with aium, 
it feeds on the tender brauehes of the Hr and the 
birch. As it prefers the teuder and buds of 

young trees to grass, it is very destriietiNc to ynung 
piaiiUtions, The male abeds Ins horns soon ufier llio 
rutting season, and acquiivs the new ones during the 
wiubT, so thot ho IS in bis apparel for h much longer 
poriml of the rear than the hurt or the iall«)\v-huek. 

IIUGITION l)AYS,»‘0-{/ifi'-WiuM (Lrtt. rotfo, I .(s 1 ,),in the 
Church, are three dav's iinmodiately hel'ure tin? lehtival 
of tliv Ascension. In former (imoM, it was u general 
custom for tlio people to uceompiiny tho biahop, or 
some of the clergy, into tho iielda on one of the three 
days preceding JUoIv Thursday, to implore tho merey 
of God, that ha would avert tho evils of plague and pcc' 
iiloueo, that he would send good and snisonuble wea> 
thcr, and give in due iH>uson the fruits of the earth. 
In the ittjtiuotiotis issued iti tho reigu of t^Jueeu Hit/a* 
^th. the curate and people are ordered to wolk about 
the parish with wlUow wands, the former, at e«*riain and 
convenient plaoes, admonishing the people to give 
thanks to God lor his bAiiolils. In the Church, those 
days are continned as prnatc fonts lor ** ahatmoneo” 
and "extraordinary acts aud oxorcisps of devotion." 

Bolu, Mxstkb ot Tnn. (hrr MaeTxn.) 

Boiixn AnoniTRcruBB, ro'-iWiia.— It can hardly bo 
Mid that the early Boiuans li»d any stylo of urchitoo- 
tore of tlieJr own. siiicu they borrowed their ideas of 
bnilduig Amt from the Etruscans and .afterwards Irom 
the Oreeks. In the time of HomuUis, their dwellings 
wereof the rudest descriptiou. being cb»eUy cowposeil 
ot straw ; and at a later period, ihoLr temples were 
CH^y small square biuldings, scarcely large niougb to 
mmtaiu tbe statues of their dhtiics. The first king who 
oonstmoted works of a larger olosa requiring architeo* 
tural skill was Aneus Msrlios. His first atteaipt was 
the building of the city and port of Ostia, at the mouth 
of (he Tiber. During the time of Tarquiu the Elder, 
the siNffwifts much hnprored by tho skill and enterprise 
of ll^ Burasnaiis, tho great circus was built, aud the 
irsUs of the city constructed of Urge hevru stones. Tbe 
flreaioloooa, or public sewer, was also commenced, toge- 
«idr with thetefttpleordopiter CapitoUDus. The decora- 
tion and improvement of the oHy was greatly increased 
during Uie retgii of Tarquhviu 8 ii)^bua; but the 
<?apitol «M not finished till after (he expulnon of the 
kings. Xkcrhiglhe two first Punic wera, many temples 
ttereoreeted; nut they do not appear to have been 
treat ifiagiiiSeeiiee. Altogether, ven BtUe tacle had 
Mtn shown in theBomaa boildiugs till their conquests 
i fiilsnded, «ad heoeam hhtiuuito with Ike at^ 


costly baildings of their enemies. MetenasMacedonicua, 
tho coutempurary of Mununlus, the victor of Corinth, 
was tbe first who built a temple of marble stBomc : hut 
from that time, most of Che larger edifloes were built 
of that material- Grecian art end arohitecis were alsr* 
introduced about the same period. U nder J uli us Cwsar, 
many now and magnificent buildings were erected; 
and during tbe golden iige, under Augustus, most of 
tbe finest edifices were built : architects flucked fram 
all quarters, and especially from Greece, to beau- 
tify tbo city. It iia«i said of Augustus, " that be found 
Hume built of brick, and loft it of niarble " Under 
Vespasian and the Aniuiiiriea, architect lire floun-sliod, 
as the romatiH ot the Coliseuni and the temple of An- 
toninus and Faustina tCHtify. After this period, how- 
ever, architecture declined till Constantine trsnHl’errcd 
the neat ot govennneid ii> Byzantiiirn, when n new aIvIc 
was iniroduerd. (5ee Bvxantins Amcuitkcti rs ) In 
comparing Greek and Itoriinn archiTecturc, there can 
be no douoi that the former greatly excids in niatierof 
taste. Amongst the Greeks. niorco\er. religion was 
almost tbe sole purpose for wliiub archiloctiire seemed 
to exist; whilst among the Uumans, tbe templea were 
neither so extensive nor so numcn7(i8as their hmidiiigs 
ot piihlie utdity r 'onvimieneo. Beflides a large num- 
ber of erigiiii'ern . 'Vorks, there are at ill the reinuiiiHm 
Hoiiut of tora, t ii 18 . pnlaecH, circi, theatres, amphi- 
the.itrcs, lihrari. s, hulls of jusliee, tnuiiiitRul »reiies, 
eonimomurativc cohimnu, tuau8<dea, and sinnlar build- 
ings. The requirements of Huch cdiflees as these 
iiaiuruUv led to tho priietice of eonipoaition and group- 
ing, u-i one uiiilorm phiii of budding would not have 
been Muituble lor sncIi a Miriety of par]HnK*a Another 
enusu ol variety lay in the rioployiuent of thaart'h. 
which allow ed nmeli greater latitude in composition 
than the enlahbtiire ot the iirecks. The semicireulnr 
form of the arch next led to quit© a new ieuture m 
andiiicetural design; numelv, lbs dome, n leaHire 
wliiidi gave a totally dlAtnict character to the bmldings 
ill winch It wu'i employed. The Faiilheoii is the most 
remarkable esninple 'of this urrangeiiierit. The eir- 
eiibir phtii of biidiliiig heeame also a favourite one for 
tombs ami mansolen. Amongst the most noted of these 
w us the mausoleum of Lladriiiu, the remiiiua of which 
form the welhknown castle of Rt. Angelo. A clmrao- 
teristic feature in Homan urcliitecturc, and mie that 
entered largely into the systern, i« the cnipl«U’nient of 
order above order in tbe same budding. Wlole this 
urrangement iH faulty, for it is inconipntiole with tho 
requirements of the highest standards of tsste, yet 
still, at the .itame time, it proven the Komaii apt ness of 
mvi'utiou and versatility of design. The ordinsiice of 
arthitectiiro called the Jtoman cn/cr was invented by 
the Homans from tbe Ionic and Conotbian orders ; and 
lienee it is sumetiines railed tho C47mposite order. 

Homax CATJioi.iri.^»f IS the name given hr Protes- 
tants to that system of Chrivlianity vniich rt^gards the 
bishop or pope at Home as its iiifalUble spiritual head, 
and which assumes to itself tbe title ot Catholic or 
riiiversal. It professes to hare beeu founded by St. 
IVtor, and xnaiiilains that the popes arc bis lawfnl 
aiuvessors. Its history, therefore, ascends to tho 
earliest period of Christianity. Little is known of tho 
history of tlic Church for somo centimes after tba 
time of the aposiles. The earliest Christians were sub- 
jcetcil to great tiersecutions. and obliged to carry on 
ilieir services with great secrecy. With the eonverskm 
of Constantine the Great, in the early part of the ilk 
oentnry, an entirely new state of things wrs tisliered 
in. 2 fow churches' were built and liberally endowed, 
and riches and honours largely conferred on'the clergy. 
Tbe gtnerniuent of the Church was arranged so as to 
correspond ns nearly as possible with that of the 
State. Bishops were made to correspond with the 
chief megistretcs of eitiee, metropelita&s with tbe pro- 
consuls or presidents of provinces, primates to the 
emperor's vicars, each of whom ip>terned ao imperial 
province, while tbe emperor himself ehdmed the 
power ot reguleting its external affiurs. Tbe bishop 
of Rome bad oome to ecqnire a pre-eminence ove^the 
other preletee ; kmt at first (his pre-emuienee was one 
of order, not of power or eathorily ; hence, when 
pretenaUms to enpremegy vsere pnt forth hr the 
Bomen biehopt, then were firmly reristed by mil the 
Miteni dmJbii. Ob th« denOi of Idbrnta^ hiskne 
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of Borne, f& 306, • Tiolent conteat arose between 
Btunasus end ITrsioiniu, recerding the see. end wm 
the ocesaion of moch moodsbed and cruelty, temi- 
neting ia tie aucceaa of Demaaua. A variety of cir- 
GiiTnsUiicea after thia time conctirred to augment the 
power and authority of the Roman pontiff, though he 
had not yet assnme’d the dignity of supreme lawgiver 
add judge cf the whole Christian church. Leo the 
Groat advanced the pretensions of the Homan sea 
. with greater itgour and success than any of his pre- 
decessors ; but even daring his poutiticste, the council 
of Chalcedon, in 451, declared the see of Constantinoplo 
to be equal to that of Rome in all respects except 
precedency. His successor, Hilary, styled liinivcif 
vicar of 6t. Peter, and claimed (he keys of the kingdom. 
Pope Gulatins pushed his demands still further, and 
about 4!J0 began to claim the right to govern kings. 
** There are two autlinriries," he says, in a letter to 
tho emperor, “ by which the world is governed,— the 
pontifical and the royal ; the first is the greater, having 
the charge of the sacramouts of lilc.'* In tact, he 
advanced on behalf of the papacy all tliitse claims 
which have since been admitted. He nsserted the 
snpremaev of the Homan see, as delegated to it by 
Christ himself; utCrmed the irifnllibility of the C'Liircu 
of Home ; drew up a list of the canonical books, 
which included several of the apocryphal ; and iisueil a 
rescript condemning heretical wntcrii and their books, 
including in the list somo of the works of Tertiillian 
and Laotantiiis. The claims of the Ibmiiiii bishops 
were formally mnilrmed by the emperor .lustmian 
in his judicial rode, and in a decretal cpi.«tle to tho 
pope in The emperor IMiocas, in «(id, Hsiied a 
decree confirming that of Justinian, and placing the 
bishop of Home idiuve tho patriarch of CoiiHtuntinople 
and all other prelates and churches. The accession of 
Gregory the Great to the papal chair ui GAO is the 
coirmienecment of one of the most, important eras 
in the history of the Homan cliuroh. 'flie ancient 
UomSD empire had finally ilisitppearcd, niul uew>borii 
nations were struggling into ]i(e, und waiting for new 
institutious. Gregory saw the opportunity ami cm- 
braced it, end the religion of Uonje bectimn in con* 
sequence the religion ot tho whole of wcmerii F.urope, 
The supremacy of the pope wna acknowledged by all 
the Hovcreigiiv of the western naiioiis. A system of 
ecclesiastical ride, ccmiplcte and perfooi in all its 

f mrls, was dciised. The clergv were subjneted to the 
lishop, the hishop to the aietropolit.*in, the metro- 
politan to the papal viear or legato, and he to the 
pope. The claims advanced bv the papal sen led to 
frequent eontasts with the secular powers; but the 
result invanably was tho triumph of the Chiireli and 
the depression of the secular power. To Gregory, the 
Church of Home is ind«bte<] for tho completion of the 
monastic system. f(e also sanctioned tho doctrines 
of purgatory, image-worship, pilgrimages, and the 
veneration of pious relics. Kew rites and methods of 
devotion hitherto unpractised were inlrodiicod. Lita- 
nies were addressed to tho aaints and martyrs; 
ehurehes were bnilr innumerable, and l<ecaoie asylums 
for the criminal from the arm of the law, and a safe 
resting-place for the bodies of the departed, where 
no evil spirit could intrude. These dogmas were much 
more implicitly received by the northern and Goihic 
nations than by tbe more cultivated people of the 
South. As pagans, they had been accustomed to pay 
to their priests and Druids an implicit obedience, and 
they now ttansferred their ■ubniissivciiess to the 
miuisters of tbe new relipon. In tho 7th century, 
the sovereigns of western Europe submitted inapliciUy 
to the Roman see; in tbe 8th, the war of the Jeono- 
elasts broke out, which aventually led to the separation 
of the Esstern and Weatem chnrchea. Tbe patriamb 
of Constantinople bad caused images to be removed 
ftrom the churches, and an impcnid edict was issued 
forhiddittg their worship ; tbe consequence being tltnt 
the people, led on by tlie monks, broke out into rasor* 
rection over the whole empire. Lombardy was still 
snbiget to the Greek empire, and its king, uhing part 
with the emperor, forbade the site of images in ^ 
ehuretaes. Pepin, of France, marched with a numerous 
army aeron the Alpt to the aasiBtSiAee of his spiritoel 
sire, dhfesUd the .king of the I^ABibanla^ and compelled 
liiiB io> dilirer op • part of Ua Utritorkf to tte 
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Roman pontiff. Thus was laid, m 75ft, the fbundation 
of the temporal sovereigul^ of the pope» The Lorn* 
bards becoming tronblesome to the Roman pouilff^ hO 
again supplicated the aid of Prance, and C^leinaiino 
entered Italy in 774, at the head of au anny, raduoed 
them to subjection, visited the pop%at Uumik and 
ratifled and nonflrmed the donatiooa of liis latbar 
Pepin. A second time he had to march to aavo tho 
papacy from apparent destruction, and be oonfarrdd 
on tbe Homan see the tarritoriee wbiob hf aub* 
dued, ineludiug Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Ac. lo n 
council held at Homf, Adrian 1. oonferred upon 
Chorlenittgiie and his suecessurs the right of elaotbif 
the popc.<t, hut this power was exercised with great 
forbearance ; and in 8u<), t4io 111. proclaimed Char* 
Icinugnn emperor of the 'West, and placed the crown 
; upon Ins head. Even at tins time, however, tho 
j authority of the pope was not supreme, for upon till 
religious questions of dispute, be was obliged to 600 * 

I veue a council, whoso decisions were held to be dual - 
; upon Ihc poiuts at issue. Provincial synods also mat 
by their own aiitliority, and disouased the quesUona 
j lM*furo them with the utmost freedom, often voting ia 
I direct opposition to tho Homan see. Further, thd. 
i power ul convening councils, and the right of presiding 
' III them, were the prerogaiivea of the sovereign la 
I w hose dominions they wore held, and their decreta 
I required to be couUriued by the civil power before 
1 they obtained the force of laws. The popedom, how* 
ever, was now too powerlhl to submit patieni]|y to 
I such controls, and struggled Inocssaiitly, and at length 
with snoL‘os.«, to throw them off. The 9th and 10th 
centuries were the midnight of the Durk Ages, when 
ignorance and superstition held their undisputed 
sway. Every kind of \ irtue seemed banished from the 
e.-irth, and wickeiincss supplied its place. The popee 
were in general men of iiilamous lives, so that the best 
Homan Catholict writers themselves speak of their 
conduct v ith abhorrciiue and disgust. jKrom the timo 
of Kugenius IIJ. (8Si), the elcetiou of tbe pope waa 
conducted lor a century with little regard to law or 
decency, and often with tumult and biooiUhecl. Tho 
violence and lutrigiios which now pr«!Vib m^ lio 
gathered from the tact that from the dea'.o of Rena* 
diet IV. (AiKt) to tbe elevation of John Xll. (hftft), ah 
interval of fifty-tliree years, thirteen popes in succoa* 
Sion held tho poutiOeato. The poisoned cup and the 
assassin's knife opened a ready pstfa to 6t. Petcr*a 
elinir. Hi eo tho forms of religion wera scorned, and 
Homo was again familiar with ail tho criuiee which it 
had known in pagan tiiiies under the wont of tho 
eVsars. The ascent of Gregory Vll. (o the papil 
chair in 107:t inaugurated a new ora in church history. 
The grand (dijeel id his life was to reduce tba whom 
territory of Christendom to a feudal aul|jaotion; 
to the Hulv Kce, coupled with a desire to effect 
a total reform of foe Church, which vai aqw' 
auiik in the lowest state of degradailOB. Kai 
sooner was he seated upon tha pupal ibtroiia, thaw 
ho began to csrrv out his intentions. Himony and tho 
concubinage of the clergy were the two evile to wk^ 
he directed his attentiob. Having demanded of tba 
emperor Henry 1V\ of Germany to ahandos thari|M 
ol disposing the secs within bis dominion, uad UHS 
emperor having refused, he called together acouMlI 
and excommunicated him, declaring tbe throuea 
Oermauy and Italy vacant. From every sovereign qC 
Europe he cndcavoared to exact somo new eooeesAMML 
and wrote circular letters commanding tbem to mak«A 
grant of their kingdoms to St. Filter, in order to fp* 
cctvo them bock os gifts from the papal sea. Tbq . 
audacity of his conduct struck terror into tba heart# &t 
an, and tbe proud emperor of Germany, deaartad by 
his snlijeets, was obliged to make bis wiw ovar- Mw 
Alps in tbe middle of winter', and soh«iaslfal|f akk 
pardon of tbe pope. Tba arrogance of ^GraMiy pro- . 
duced a natural recoil. Henry*# aiibiectoraUi^fioM 
him, and he led an army into Italy and foughl aaviM 
battles, with vanons lueeess. The war ooolmiied .|H '> 
several yean. The pepa daoland Rodcilph amperM of ^ 
Germany, and Henry nominatod Gutberlh anikbill#* ' 
of Ravenna, to tho papal ehak. Rlome wm bertogeff 
and takm, and Grago^ ratirad to Balemo, whtfo bn 
died lOSft. Guibert Waa noininatod bis sueeasaor* oildor 
Ibasmaf Clci&Mil IU.J tat hia qppoM^ 
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■ 9 oUirr jMipfif iindar the asoif of Vj«tor IIX. TA« ItUer 
■ooo AbJiciiiad in invour of 0rlpui.ll. j but both pop«s 
died in 1()90| and Piuionl II. beiNUDe wle poMOMor ofj 
tbo pani^ ehnir. The war of the ** InrertilAHtt/* tbui 
oomiuenold, eoBiiatted to dhitriiot Europe lor noiiy 
yottrs. Qfgory profcMted uvamBt the olergy reoeirlft^ 
iDvesiitiire trim the ■orereijm; while hie sooceMor. 
Urban 11.. not only forbade the elerg^ brom reeeirio/; 
the iiiPeBtiluro, hut even from aweantife alleipanoe to 
ttie noviToi^n ; ilia* reodcrinK them acuouatable only 
to th«> Kornau lee. The war of tlie inveatitnree eloited 
in 112 S, with a compromiie between the emperor and 
Calutua 11., by which the election of the biahops was 
to be free, and their investiture was conceded to the 
Okuroh, Theserulnr power benoeforth indnetcd them 
into their tomporaliliew only ; and the chanftos thns 
introduced tended still farther to onliirfto the power of 
the Bomau pontiff. Both swordsi the Hpiritual and the 
temporal, were now in the hands of the Church ; the 
one wielded for the beneitl of the Church, the other by 
the Church iteelf. The erusadea of the 12 tti and 13th 
oentnriea show (ho power and inUiumco which the 
papacy had then nttaiurd, atxl no doulit tended greatly 
iootiliance them. Jn the peraon of tlieir legates, tlir 
popea otimmanilod the ariuiea, and the Church came 
into uoascaaion of mat estate'^, the nwitera of which had 

S wianed in the enterpriae. The kingdouia of tiorthuru 
arope wore, however, now grndnafiy emerging from 
barbarism, and tho Church was beginning to loae ita 
hold. The crusodea vrem seareelj' at an end, when the 
Paulioianaand the Waldenaea apne.ired. Innocent £11., 
who bowed the crat'eii apirit of King John, was inlerii^r 
only to Gregory Vll. in courage and ambition, lie 
juseried new dogniaa. aa tranauhatantiation and anri* 
eular eonfeasiou, and introduced a niultitiide of new 
oeremoiiica into tbo Church. Ko nilrodurod \ari 01 t 9 
meesurea of reform among the clergy, more particularly 
the niunka, aud formed the meudicanta, or begging 
friars, who then began to be nuincroiia. into a regular 
bodr, and bcatnived on (hem many iriurka of liia (arnur; 
•otbat Europe in a abort time was overrun with them. 
They were looked upon by tho peojdo with the deepcut 
revercooe, and reatored the papacy from that alato of 
deorepiiude into which it had tnllon. Thonioat powerful 
of tbeae ordera were the Doiiunicaua and Fmiiciacana; 
and foe three centuries Uieao governed, with abaost 
nbaoluto and uiiivoraal away, the states of western 
Bnrope, and eveu the Vaticau itaclf, They were em* 
ployed M ministers of state, nnderUiok negotiations, 
formed allinnces for sovereigns, declared war, oou* 
eluded peaoc. Innocent III. also enacted new laws 
•gainst heresy, and establii>hcd the court of the Inqui- 
•Ition. Tlie wars i^ainst the Albigonses raged for 
• time with great I'urv, and closed only with tlicir 
destraciion. The revival of letters in the beginning of 
the 1 tth oeutury seoroed to promise the prevalence of 
milder and more liberal measures. Colleges were 
built, avaderoiea formed, and libraries collected ; but it 
was long lieTore their influence was fell iu tho Church. 
During thia century the flpauish inquisition mandeated 
great sotivitr, and grew to an cnormoua height of 
power. In Uie beginning of tliis century, Clement V. 
removed the seat of the Uoman ace to Avignon, to ob- 
lige the French king, Bhiiip le Bel, a prooeediue which 
tMed to impair the authority of the see. Factious 
appoesed, and ioaurreetions broke out ui Borne and 
alher parts ef Italy, and led at length to tlie great 
■ohisni wh<oh liroke out on the death of Gregory XI., 
Inl378. The BomaiMcleeted Urban VI«, a Neapolitan ; 
the French, deamuti the one redding at Borne, the 
aiher aft Avigbon. Tho one sought the proieetion of 
France, the other of the king of Naples. The ooancU 
of Piita iaterdicled both pontiffs, and elected in their 
room Atocaoder V. Thus there were three popes at 
one time, anathematising each other and demandt^ 
tile aUeglsMjftjif the Choroh. The eivil power was at 
iMMfth c ftjMp gl to interfere s the council of Gan- 
qd (I4le) ; Fope John wee deposed i 

. _ s vohinteary iwsignation, end enbie- 

auently Bem^ hloMNdf ohm also deposed, aad lIar-> 
tin V.tiselediole pope. Duiiiig the whole of the Jfltli 
aeatnry, the one great seibhmt whioh ahtorirnd the , 
atienthm of the Clmh af iKmiFas the pip|piaar| 
ham ^dtimmaaaaoC Uaaippcaad^ 
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its Xaults, and longed for refonnatian. The note of sa- 
veral oonnotb show bow strong mmI genaral this feeling 
for reform was $ but tha pope and ewdinaledalerttuned 
that severity was the metnod by vrluch the pease and 
unity of the Chureb were to b« preserved. The opinious, 
mere particularly, of WiiddiffSa and Buss spread wide, 
and exerted their influenoe in the Church. With tho 
dawn of ike Kkh century, eveiyt^ng seemed peaceful 
and serene, aad the Church was indulging in pleasing 
visions of a lung repose. The complaints against the 
papal see, we are told, seemed absolutely to bo ap-* 
{leased, and all the kini^omB of western Europe were 
not only in communiun with Borne, but in strict siib- 
jeoliun iu her. "A fewWaldensea lingered on the 
sides of the Alps and Pyrenees, ^impions and obscure 
men, from whom uotliiug was to be feared.'* Tho 
Picards and Hussites of Bohemia are spoken of with 
similar ooutempt, while the Lollards of Bugland seemed 
to bo too inaigiiUleaul for notice. But, underneath 
this smooth surface, fearful elements of opposition were 
concealed, which onir required a spark to set them 
blazing throughout tlio Church. In a short time, tho 
daan of the Beibroialiun was ushered in, and shook 
to its fouudstiuns the ]K>wer of the Cburrb. (ffa« Bn* 
FOitMATXog.) Tho celebrated council of Treut met in 
lf>43, aud the ‘‘ .'oe year aaw thit massacre of 4,000 un- 
resisting Walci . 1 ‘ieB at Cabriors and Meriudolo. Tbo 
council sat, w?ih intervals, lor eighteen years, aud drew 
up what are ivgardcd us tho statutes of the Boman 
Catholic ChiircU. Having attempted, as far as our 
limits will penult, to sketch the growth aud devclop- 
meut of tho Jlurnan church, we must here leaie it. Its 
subsequent history presents little of general interest 
beyond whut w ill* be found in the numerous articles 
bearing upon the subieet, throughout this work ; as 
j£SL'm,MoNiCUi»Ar,.)ANsnxisTii,Gai.LXCAir Cuuscu, 
&c. For several ei'iit linos after tho Bedbrmstion, the 
Boman Catliohcs in England were subiceted to much 
persecution aud hBrihliip. The Act of Toleration 
which rebeved Protestant dissenters from many dis- 
Hbilities<i, brought iu> rcbef to tho Boman Cethohev. 
.Is the spirit of tbo tunes grow milder, however, many 
of tho penal laws ceased to be enforced. In 1778, the 
drat remedial act was posaed, enabling Catbolios to 
take lauds by descent. In 17bl, Mr. Pitt (haring ob- 
tained a unaniuious opinion from the chief eontiueutal 
universiiiOB ibiit the {tope cannot absolve subjects from 
their oliegiance tu a sovereign, and that the principles 
of the Boman Catholic faith do not excuse or justify a 
breach of faith with heretics) procured the passing of 
a bill, by winch, upon taking atorm of oath prescrimid, 
Catbolios were scoured against most of the penoUies 

g roDouiioed former aou. In 1828, the Test aud 

'or{>orajtioD Arts were abrogated, and the following 
vear, tho Cetholic Emancipation Act bestowed on 
Boman Catholics substiinGallv tho same ameont of 
toleration which was enjoyed by Piasenters. Accord- 
ing to tho Boman Caibolica, the pope M the eoc- 
cesaor of St. Peter, and vicar of Chnst nnon earth. 
He IS tho supreme ruler over the entire Church, and 
iroin him the various bishops of the CburoA rseeivo 
their authority. lie is elected by the College of Cer- 
dinals in oonclave (wbioh sea); mod they, in their tarn, 
are spiiointod by the pope, and form the exeentiTo 
council of the Chnroh. (Ass CanDifiAL. ) Difty aredivtded 
uito boards or oongrogatioos for (be transaotfon of 
business % bat their dMisiansare solqect to the appnval 
of the po{M*, without which they ore of no vahw. On 
oooasions of high fnporlaaee,— as the election of bish* 
ops, Ac., they are all siuamonM together hy Urn pope, 
and than form a eoosistory. The uanner or appoiatmg 
btsbops varies oonaidcrably in different oounytriafl. Hess 
frequently Uis regulated byoonoordat, orapeeial agree- 
ment between the pope and the civil goveniineatrthe 
presentation being usually in the erotvo^nd the ap- 
pointment emanating from the pope, where thia ia 
not the eaae, the eleri^ of the diosseemeetiB chapter 
and ie)eot three names, srbieh are forwarded to the 
pope, wbo then appofolf oae of them to tiie oharge. 
The powers of tiw oisfaope are regulated by the o»oa 
law, aad in moatOatholfo epontiiiea they are p ea rfl ss e d 
of Mpaa degree of eicU Jurisdiction, lo socoe parts, . 
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Bouan Cfcitholio BmaiiQipation Aot 


where the ordiosry bwsof the Ohuroh eennot be biUy 
obiervedj or et » greet Aetenoe from the pejpu tee. | 
tfhe bishop aeuaUy hes the appdatmeBt of the pei^ 
ohial clergy within hi* dkMeeo. Beeidu the peroohtei 
elergy, or those who supply their pleoe« there b e 
large body of the secular nergy eogeged in edueation, 
attending olmritidile iuatitutioni, instiwcting the peer, 
&c. Betidee these, there are the tegular oler^ or 
moiiMtio orders, a verv nnmeroui cmm. The derg)' 

. are under a row of eeiibacy, not formally made, but 
unplied to their ordination as iah*deaoons. The 
clerical orders areof two clasaei,— the sacred and minor; 
the former consistiut; of sub'deacons, deacons, snu 
priests ; the latter of doorkeepers, exorcists, readers, 
and aooiyCbs. The principal courts of the Church arc 
diocesan synods, oomptiseu of the parochial and other 
clergy of a diocese under a bishop; the provincial 
evnods, consisting of the bishops of a provino© under 
tha metropolitan ; and a general conned, composed ofj 
all the bishops of the Church, who may attend either 
in person or l>y deputy, under the presidency of tlie 
pope or his legates. One of the principal doctrines of 
tho Bomsn Calbolio Church is its oan infallibility; 
hence theoMigHtiou of receiving iniplicilly its doctrines 
independently of one’.s own private jinigment ; and 
hence, too, the autliorilv of tradition, having, as they 
aay, been handed down uneornipted fmm the timo of! 
the Bpostlps. Tho Catholics thus receive the Holy 
Beriptures as explained and interpreted by the Church 
in her traditions, acts of coiiuoils, dccretule, 4c. They 
believe in seteu eacmmcuis iotiliitcd hy Christ, and 
necesaarr fur salvation, thoiigh not every one for ea<*h; 
namely, baptism, eonlinnation, tho euenarist, penance 
(including ountrilion, conicshion, and satisfataionb ex* 
treme unction, holy orders, and matrimony. They 
believe that in the euchartH, the bread and wine are 
really, truly, ami anbstaiitittlly changed into tho Imdy 
and Wood of our Lord, which chaiigo is called ** tran* 
snbstantiation.'* They regard the mass as a true, pro* 
jfcr, and propitiatory' saonllco to God for the Jiving 
and the dead. They believe in purgatorv, and that the 
souls therein are bcnalitted bv tno prayers of the laith* 
fill; that tho saints with Cliri*! are (o be honoured 
ana invoked, and that thev offer up prayers to God 
for os; that images of Christ, tho Virgin, and other 
saints, arc bi be had in the churches, and due honour 
and vancratioii given to them, and that the relies of 
saints are to be had in veneration ; that the power of 
indolgenoes wraa left by Christ in bis (!7hurch, and that 
tho use of them is very salutary to Christian people. 
The holy CaiboUc aud Apostohe Church of Kome they 
Bcknowfedgc to be the mother and mistress of all 
ehurv^es, and that out of her no one can be saved. 
Boman Catholicism has still a vast number of adhe- 
rents in all parts of Che world, estimated to amount to 
about 16I>,000,0(X). In Kurnpc, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Franco, Belgium, iustna, Boland, Hungary, Bararia, 
and the Bbenisb provinces of Prussia, are Bomau 
Catholic. In America, all the countries which once 
formed part of the Spanish dominions ; the empire of 
Braril ; Che West-India islands belonging to Spain or 
France; Lower Canada; many tribes of Indians in 
Kortb and South America, arc, for the most part. 
Bomao Catholic ; many of whom are also to be found 
in the United States, In Asia, there is bsrdly any 
nation professing Christisnity which does not contain 
large conttnunitiM of Catholics. In Africa* the islands 
of Hauritius and Bourbon are Catholic, aa are the 
Portuguese settlementa on the coasts, as well as the 
Atores, Madeira, the Cope Verd and the Canary 
Xfllanda. It may perhaps be correct to aey fhi^ the 
ttumerioal power of the Bomau efanreh is at present ea 
great at ever it was before (be Beformatiem ; but never 
alnee that period has it pooseased the same indoence 
over the minds of men, over the nden of nationa, that 
tl had befbre. The spell was then breken.~fii^. 
Mcshaka, Keander, and Oiesrlet's Cl*f«4 Iffaforiev; 
Baakofs IfMoey BUioi's Bosmh CMMli- 

ssm; Biddle's Maisdan'aJBe- 

ismef ClHMNba Cfraeehet. 

BoBAir Osmsoue BwAverrAnov Aef^A fSunons 
ntatnre jmied on the 13tb of April, tSS9,by whiah all 
the laws stPriaot Boroan Ogthohes Ja this reslm were 
rmabd. up to that periMIhs tout aireeiing Bem 90 
€MM^wersf^as?«rv,«Bd nadq^MmwAinm 


politiea] tytnnny at iiroiQ veligknu raontniff tad flUMti; 
cism. The fimaacipatton Aoritaair was also eMed 
b|r a change ih tha policed rather than ia UmMU^iW 


ews nt (he ruling party. 

Cathcuopnei 


Penal laem jgt^ 


which a Bomaa Ca^hclio priest o^d he t . 

ho oelebrated matrimony helwsen two«peasons, 
tag that both or either waa of the Protmant nVi|^. 
Bo Calhoho coidd sit in the House of Peers or in tho 
Uonse of Commons. Bo Oatbolie could rote for a 
member of parliament. Ko CalhoUo could hold a oer< 
porate oittoe. In James l.'s reign. Catholics wet# pvo« 
iiibitcd from practising physio, or of axeroishig the 
trade of anotneeary. In Wiluam lU.'s reign, they 
were pephiliited from knepitig any horse of a ealno 
esceeoing £6. U nder George I., they were prohibited 
from keeping sebnols, or procuring the educatioii of 
children at homo. Perhaps, however, (he molt demo* 
ralizing enartnirnt of all was that which joatilied a Sofl, 
conforming to ttie established religion, to fbroe hu 

? arcut to surrender hia estate under an aUosraaae. 

'iin subject of Cstholio Emancipation began to he 
taken up warmly by the presa about IdSt; andt^a 
Catliolio asstxriiitinn was formed to prepare petUioas to 
parlianient. Daniel O'Coubeli rapidly became a lead* 
mg power, and the subject waa frit to he of so mooli 
importance, tbiil Sir Frauois Burdett Introduesd a 
reiiof bill as early as It passed (broftgh the 

Commons with a majority of 27 in a house of fiOV. Tho 
bill WHS, however, rejeeled by the Lords. O'Oonnelf S 
return for Ciure, iiotwithstauding the oatlia which 
preehicled him from taking his seat in the bottso, waa 
followed by other events in rapid auooession, ttU the 
6ih of Blarcli, when Mr. lioberl Peel brought 
JorwMvtl Dio Catholic Fmanoiuation Bill. Tliiitioieit 
passed through tho Lords with a mid^rity of 106. 

Komawcb, ro*iMd»a' (Itaf. roiaafuo, Fr. roMa«),4}ri« 
ginally sign i lied any eompoaitJon in the Komanoe lan> 
giiagc. or diuieots wiiiRli superseded tho Latin aflerthe 
tall ot the Western empire ; but as, in the oourae of 
tune, the Trouvi-ren of France composed a number of 
poems contuiMiig flrtitious narratives oflove and war, 
and their lays becHiue popular all over France and tho 
neighbouring eoijutnes, the name of romanee waa ap« 
plied tu all comiiDsitious, whether m verse or prciae, m 
any lmignage,whiob treated of marvelloua or uncom- 
mon inciiienis, sitd tlic name has been retained to (Mf 
diiy ill sevenil European languages; the italiaas and 
Freiieh,dor inaiiince, railing a Intel an rewmure, ttu 
roMftn; but the French oali an'iii-toriead ballad twe 
mnionre, in the fmiiKiiie gender. Tho disUnciion bt* 
twern a romanen and a novel may be briefly described 
as follows. A romancf is a fictitious uorraUve, in pipso 
or lerse, tho intcresl of wbieb turns upon marveUoua 
or uncommon inoid^'uis ; whilst the novel is a flctiiioas 
DarratDe, the cvetfts of which are aocommodaied to 
the i«rdiiiary train of human aflairs and the modern 
state of Hooietj. The earliest resniMrss known to sxiet 
ere short narratives or ballads, which were pmhahJj 
sung on solemn or festive ocensions, rteording tho 
deeds and praises of some famed champion of (he tribe 
and country, or perhspir the history of some remark- 
able victory or signal defeat, calculated to interest the 
audience by tlie associations which the song awabmie. 
The song on the battle of Brunnauborgh, preservad 
the Saxon Chronicle, is a gennineaiid enriotts ei am fi li 
of this aboriginal style of poetry. It must beobservfft 
that at as early a period as the 8th eentory, • dlsOiMv 
tion existed between what may be called the ttmpeittft 
and the seM/aaf romsaees ; ttie flrst desdaed to 
eelebrati^ of worldly glory, the smond to tecot^f 
(he deaths of martyrs aad the mlraeles of aalflli. 
Most nations possms, in tbeiroariyspceise(«bt«ral^ 
epeoimens of Wh kinds of rontanoe; ^ I 


epeeiiaens of poetry wbidi maoiiMniite adM^Ms 
a very large proportion iadon^ioihnl. whilit therpjf* 
eery few indeed of thoae Natmalmg ssacliMmor ehhfl»': 
On tbeother hand, tho VoMUm iaHWHlv* tbottgMfllh' 
«n examples of botahhida of nottMim* UjMftitnIlW 
abundant in thatvlrioh fsbhfs to lNtttib.ai^ wtri^ 
adreatnrew Still, howorer diflh^ 
maneo raH^ he from tho tanmorol in ooopotMliii- 
tho flotnro of tho Uro oomptMlfrMib (fid uMi 
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Boofc Maaufaeturd 

ticf to • boOdiu, M it bindo the extorior to Uio distfoduisbad bj apooiol toroM in deacriptivo bototty. 
interior waUtt uil to tbe Mrtitiona. When the central azia of a plant ooee deep into tae 

Book, rodk (Sax. Aroe), ( Corvee yhv*7<^f).->Tliie ffroand withoot dividing, a fop-roof It produoedi tl^ 
well-known drederiooe aM familiar bird, which ieto root of thecomnion et^ UluatrateathiageMriofbnD. 
the inhahltante of well'coitivated countriee the meat If. inatead of deecending in a direct line, tB« iaM^ 
intereatingof the whole family of the Cbrewfw,Uipread tajtee a crooked course, it ie eaid to be conformfy or 
over the greater part of Europe, but is uowbere more f tnw/ed, as in the bistort ; if it ends abrdptly , ae though 
abundant than in Great Britain and IrelaiuL Wooded bitten olT, it is termed a fraaeafed or prwmerse root, 
and cultivated districts are its farourite haunts. There as ezeniplifled in the devirs-bit soabions. The eeaibal 
. are few in the more northern parts of Scotland, none root may be described as a tap-root, rather broad 
in Orkney and Shetland, and toey do not appear to be at the base, and tapering towards the ai>ex ; tberoota 
numerous either in Deoinark, the southern districts of the Lurseradisb. parsnip, and carrot, arc AunUiar 
of Saeden, in liussia, or Northern Asia. In Italy it is examples. The fusi/hrm or 9 pindh<'fkap$d root it 
common and pemianent, and abounds in France ; another variety of the tap-root. It awcils out a lii(la 
but it appears to be migratory over a part of the con- below the base, and tapers upwards and downwafda i 
tinent of Europe. The rook is sbout twenty inches it it seen in the comtuun radish. The fuipi/bm or 
long, and forty in the stretch of the wings. It is dis- /urnip-thaptd root baa a globular form, being auds 
tiuguished from the raven and the crons by haring a swollen at the base ; the common turnip is its type, 
bill ot on enlirolv different character from theirs, . AVheu the deaceudiiig axis is very short, and at OttOW 
It being nearly siruighc, and haring much less of the | divides into slender branebea or rootlets, a^keoKS root 
predatory charncicr. Its bill is bluiab-block, with a , ia produced, as in many of the graases. When Iho 
porliou of the skin at the base bare of feathers in the ' branches are short and fleshy, as in the dahlia, the root 
full-grown birds, and covered with a scaly scurf of a ! is said to be fatcieulaiedt and when some of the divi- 
Whitish colour ; but in the young birds this portion is ! siuns are so swollen ae to become egg-shaped, ac fat 
covered with feathi-rs, which am proiocted a little way {many orchids, aud espectally in the jalap-plant, the 
over the base ul ihe bill. The whole of the plumage • root is tuhtrruluUd. To rm/ts which expand on(ynt 
is black, bill gioiised with reflccliouH of purple, violrt, | cortHin points, the terms «o</atois,aHtiu/afsd. and Neek- 
aud blue, winch are very rich and beautiful when the | l«re-ska/ied, have been applied. A few other fomtl 
bird is m good condition. The legs and claws are ' have received separate uuiues, but ihcv are nniiap 
also generally of a black colour. Specimens, are some- j portunt. 

times, but rarely, met with which are white, piebald, | Koi'it MavcracTuaic, rope (Sax. ra/i), the nrooeas 
or yellow ibh. Every firing the rooks resort to bre-'d j of fwiiiling together several strands or strings of hemp» 
on the SMiJic trees, jirenTring the loftier braiiel.<'>s, and ; so as to form a flexible and tcuucious curd or band, 
building sometimes ten or twelve iieits, which : . .• one j The term ropo is usually applied to all cordage above 
above another oil the saiiio tree, whilst agro..< many I one inch in circunifereuce, inudi; of hemp spun into 
trees, thus furnished, nceiir m the sumo furest, I varus or threads of a certain length. In rupu-raakitig 
or rather in the same diatriel, and form what is | by hand, tbo tirst part of the prouess is that of spinning 
called a rookery. As soon as rooks have finished j tiio threads or yarns, which is eflbotcd in a similar 
their nest, and before they lay, ihe males begin i manner to that employed in ordinary spinning. Bound 
to feed the femttle«i, and continue to do so tiirough I his waist the spinner carries a bundle of dressed hemp, 
the whole season of ineubation. Tlic stick-built. nehl the two extremities of the bundle being tu front. Alter 
contains four or live pale greenish eggs, Lloletiod with drawing out a number of the fibres with his hand, he 
dark greenish •brown. Both the male and fAnate aro twiits them with his fingers, and then attaches the 
very assiduous in feeding their young, and the skin twiated pnrtiou to a whirl, which Is driven by a wheel, 
under the tongue may, at this seaiou, be ofleu se«*u set m motion by an assistant. The spinner tlieii walkf 
dilated lulu a kind of pouch by the collected food, backwards down the rope-walk, the twisted part of the 
Grain and insects cMpeciallv form* the food of tlie rook, hemp serving to draw out more fibres from the bnudle 
and It repays the farnn^r for the seed by the ai.«iduity round hif| waist. The principal Care of the spinner ie 
with winch it clears his laud of wireworms sad the to see that the fibres are equally supplied, and that 
larvie of the oochebarer. they always enter tbo strand by their ends, and not hj 

Boot, roof (Dan. roeJ), in Bot., (he descending axis, the middle. On reacliiiitf the termination of the rope- 
or that pfirtiou of ihe axis of the plant which pai<s«s at walk, another spinner takes Uie yarn olT ihe whirl and 
its first development in an opposito direction lo the transfers it to another person, who puts it on a reel, 
stem or ascending axis. The extension of this organ is while he himself attaches bis own hemp to the whirl, 
directed by the addition of new matter, not at its base, When the reel to wnteb the first spinner s yam is fixed 
or point of junction with the stem, but at that portion is turord, ho holds the yarn firmly at one end, and pro* 
which adjoins the «p«*x. Boots are usually subterranean; coeds slowly up the wslk, winding the yarn reralariy 
but some merely float in water, and others hang loosely and cooipaclly on tbo reel. Be then waits itU the 
in the air. They hare no leaves, and generally no bude, second spinner's yarn is removed from the whirl, whn 
and they appear to divide and subdivide irregularly, the two ends are joined, in order that one may foUow 
unlike stems, which always ramify in a symmetrical the other in the reel. The next process is that of 
manner. There are (wo classes of rootsr-the jwimary warping or stretching the yams to one len^h, which fa 
or tew#, and the *eeondaty or adventiiioue. The pn- generally about fathoms, and also in putting • 
mary root is produced by the direct elongation of the slight turn or twist in Uiem. They'srn is next tarreat 
radicle. The part where the item and jinoiaiy root aud the last procew oonsists in laying the cordage. Zfa 
unite is termed the collum, or seek ; the portion of the order to effect ibis, two or more yams are aitachad ah 
latter organ adjoining this is called tbo 6as«, and the one end to a hook. Tbe hook is then turned ia a con* 
iqpposite extremity the apex. The seecndaiy root does troxy direction from the twists of the individual yttfiV 
not proceed firom any definite point, and its develop- thus forming a ttrand. Besides a central one, ugM' 
meat may be eaid to depend upon favourable external strands, and sometimes four, are then straCched aff 
^reumsUnces. ^Ae branebee from a primary root, length, and attached at one end to three sepajMUf 
and the roots produced teom tbe different modifloationa hooka, and at the other end to a singta boolL By 
of tbe stem— -ae the rliixome, the sneker, and the tnrntng tbe ringle hook in e eootrary difeetMui to lie 
rnnner— are all of the secondary elasa. (5«s Aotikti- other three, the strands are made to oomMnelogiffair, 
Yjoca aud Aexial Boots.) According to the duration the progrese of ihe twists of tbe strands, being sofi^ 
of their .ezisteitcab all roots have been divided into lated that ihe three strands individually rsemva at St# 
aimual, ktewitMi/, imd ptrennial. Annual roots arepro- opposite ends nnob twtsl as is ttkaa #ot^ 

doeed by (hose plants which spring firom seed, flower, them during (ha process of eondflaalloje, by tfMff . 
and die la the spaee of one year; aa (he oet and the twisting the contrary way. There ere Isro cksssMt^ 
ba^pm. Biennial roots are tiuMe of plants which live large ropes, which ate eausd remeeiteely otfMr-Jpfii : 
Iwoyesrti aa tbe carrot and the tamip. Ferennial end Wser-Ieii. TIm fonaer eonsilata ef ttiaattiaa^ 
roots are these of plantawfaieh live Ihr many yearn In or rather of three ttn»ds,eaeh of whiehiaeom p ejith l m 
Bome such plants, ss the dahlia and otchis, the roots three smaller stranda, eovtalaiog an eqmil mnnher ef 
are tbe only pereanial portioas, the stems dying every primitive yarns or threads. A^awserdaid v^ edb- 
year. .^he root assumM vaitow tormo, which ace sisl##f ot t amm of 
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nrimifctve Turnii, luscordm/rto the site of the rope. It 
r» caloutated that 80 fsthonie of yern ere 

eqii»viiK>nl in length to 18 fethome of rope o«ble>l«kl, 
ndil tn 30 Hitbome hetfHnr-leMl. Kope« ere oHon formed 
hy plei'tfn^ineieerl of twiitiuff, where ^reet plinbiHty la 
ri'gnired ; ea for anab-linoi or cloch^iiipa, or getieraHy 
wlu*re ropea hwe to paan oret amell pnllrjs. For 
iQtnini; purpoamt, flat ropee ere frequently aard. They 
are gmerHily Airnaed of two or more amatl ropee, 
placed aide by aide, and united by aewinpr, lappitifr, or 
intertwining with thread or emaller rnpea. The I<«r. 

£. Cartwright, in 171)2, flrat invented a rope^making 
iiiaohiiie, which he oidled a (Writer. This pieoe of 
uiechaniam did not ctoite much attention till 
wiicn It was partly incorporated in some rope-mnkitig 
mnchimny iiiventf'd by Cirataiii Joseph Huddart. Thin 
machinery was intraduoed into the royal doidcvurd at 
Oltatham, and It was found that three of the macbinra 
were able to provide siilflciont conlace for the IlnttKli 
navy, a full clescriptiou of Hnddart'a roite-niahing 
maeliinery, the reader is referred to a paper bv Mr. 

John Miers in the fifth volume ol'“ Papers on Subj« pU 
mmneeled with the Duties of the Corps of the Uoyal 
Kngineers,” dto, Iiondon, IftH. Since the dat^ of; 
iiiiiMaid'a invention, many tiatcnts have iieeti taken 
oMt for 1 ope-inakiTig macKiiies. The inannfhcitire of 
wir^-ropeit has of late veare become a most important 
one. Itopcs of this description are not only used in 
most of the ortsiisivo coul-mincs of tliH cinintry, hut 
for winding ueiierallv, for the standing nggitig ofshijn, 
and for nuTnerotw ordinary purpiises. One of the mott 
important u^ca of wire lOpe has been tii tba oouatriiL>. 
tion of clcclric cables. 

Boa*, ro'-si'i (Ur. rhodon, a rose), in Rot., the Ko-«o, 
a gen. ot the nat. ord. BMtict><r. The spocies and 
vari^'tiea are well known for the hcaulv nud fritgranee 
of their flowers. They are shrubs ranglnc fnuu one 
foot to six or eight fe»*t in hetuUt. The flowers ui the 
wUd species are usually aiiicie, but in (*'«e euitixatrd 
varieties semi-douldn <ir double. Tlu* colours arc red. 
white, purple, and rarely yellow. In luinilierle^s shades 
nnd mixtures. Botanists are not n/rin-d hs m the 
iiitniber of original speeies <»f roat; formerly all the 
Puropetiii roves were »np])osed to Imvc a common 
origin, hut they are now generally n^garded ns the do. 
scendants of uiiiiierous diatiiict species. J?. ya'VitM, n 
iistivo of ihe sonth of Kurope, is the species fi dni wtuch 
tlio greater uumlier of garden varieties have been 
develfiped, partioutarly tlume with dark red and purple 
petsls. Ji. rfiiwuMWwtf, fho damask rose, a native of 
the revant, is another proUlle apecies, having given 
the florist some lovely tdush, white, and red roses. The 
sO'caUiMl monthly roses, the earliest to flo^r, ore 
varief ies of this species. The British species K. tpinn- 
fiSMiiia, or Srotcu rose, is the source of miinermis 
choice double roses, blush, red, marbled, white, and 
yellow. Ji. ennH/alia, the hundred-leaved Prorence, 
or cahboge rose, a native of the south of Europe, is 
known under tVora IVom fifty to aixty vanetiesi, of 
which tho beautiful muaa-roee is an especial favnurite. 

It, fitted, the Chinese rose, Jt. ttrmpai^orang, the ever- 
lilowinff rose, and other spooies tVom China, have also 
vietdea beautiful, varieties under tho hand ol the 
jQoriat. In the euliuvo of roses, qnuch use is now ra«<]e 
of the Dutch invoution of fortitiog standards, by bud- 
ding on hardy woody stocks of the dt^ove, S. rnuina, 
or the tree-rose, JL ef/Zesa. Tho stsndards are budded 
at diflkrenS dfanances from the ground, avitording to 
tsets and the purposes in view, and form, after a few 
years, hsndxoms round heada, which flower flrcej^ and 
prsterrs the variety a lonaer time than in plants raised 
fnmi OQliings or layers. They are particularly vatu- 
able for shrubberies and lawns, where the eulture of 
the root required br dwarf roses eonld not he given, 
and, if omitted, wotud aceaaion the degeneracy of the 
variety. Ifew varieties of the rose are obtained Avan 
ee«d| hat the ninal asode of ppopegation is by layers. 

All triU grow tmtdngs, and some, si S, sesqaer- 
rirriM.-llreely i but Dus mode is seldom resorted to. 

Vw preserving delieato 'vsrittisa, the best plan is 
deridadly that of bodding on hardier sorts, hlosfi 

specisa .of tho loso in the wfld state grow lu sandy! , 

•ad rather poor soB, except surb'ss are Oonfiaed to} msuttfaelttred eommeirianiy by setingon crawi ««uhw 
waoaa, wlm|botoll%eompsrstSveiyrieh and iaoist}i with diy amsedous arid. Tbe swt med in dyeiMto 
.- ,M aU oritbwlsd esiMM&Qy.ll^ dMbto-’ftonealiliivAidhM^IMitiolnUaaCf^ 


flowered hinda, require a rich losmysifi], inoUnlsf to 
elay rather than sand. The sneeios B or 

•weetbrier, so remarkable ftw its sweet-seented foliage, 
ia a native of Britain. Tho dogroso or brier, M. 
tanina^ is the commonest British ipeeies, being found 
in hedges and thickets' in most puts of Englsa^ Ira* 
laud, and Scotland. The fhitis oommonly called 
are employed in medicine for their refrigerant sM 
gitringent firoperttes. The dried petab of the unox* 
jmnded flowers of E, galUda constiliite the rrif-ross 
Uai<e$ of the shops ; they are used medicinally as mild 
astrineonta and tonics. JBbfCHoafrr is prepared by 
distilliiig the fresh petals of 2£. e^ntifoUa, with waUm 
to which a little spirit of wine has been added. The 
fftoile of obtaining the fragrant volatile oil of roses is 
described in an early port of this work, (flke Atiam 
OP Bosks.) 

BosACKje, ro-ra*^-r*-«, in Bnt., the Rose fam., a nat. 
ord. (it l>teotyUdone$t sab-eluss Culitpiflora, having the 
fullowing essential characters frees, shrubs, or 
herbs, with alternate leaves and regular flowers. 
Calyx 4->5-lobed; when o, the odd lobe posterior. 
Petals n or none. Stamens perigynuus, distinct ; an- 
ther* 2-ceUed. Carpels 1 or mure, usually distinct, 
oraonietiines united, genenili v superior, or nooasionally 
more orioflsmfe >r. Seeds 1 or few, exalbuniinons; 
embrvo straigh* ^•rofcs«or Iteiitley divides the order 
into five Mib-ot**'‘rs as follows 

Sub-ord. 1, Cfiri/»offulaufit —Trees or shmba, with 
siuiule leaves and free stipules. Carpel solitary, oo* 
lienng mure nr les.* ni) one side with the inlyx j ovulMfl, 
erect ; St vie hnmlnr. Fruit a drupe. Seed erect. Ex- 
ample : ^kYpafihfiluHuit. 

Siih-ord. ’a, or TVapaee/r.— Tfoea or 

simihs, with simple leaves and tree stipules. Calyx 
dei'kloniis. Carptd snliiary, not adhering lo the calyx $ 
stvie terminal. Vniit a drupe. Seed saapended* 
Evnunih'S j 2*rtt)>nt. Cerrijut*. 

Sub-ord. iiWif.— Shrubs or herbs, with simple or 
comitonud leaves, end autierent stipules. OatT*^ls 1 
or mere, superior, not united to the tnho of the 
O'llvx, (ii.HtuK't or 8umetlnu*s morn or lops coherent; 
.sfilivs lateral or nearlv terrmnnl. Fruit eitlier an 
etaTio, or consisliug of seviTiil follicles. Seed usually 
suspended, nr r.vrely ObOeudiiig. Examples: JCota, 
ltii*>uaf 'FSuigarid. 

Hub-ord, t, iSaM^Mi^wfteir.— Herbs or nudersbrubs. 
Flowers often unisexual. Petal* fn-quently absent. 
Carpel solitary; stylo terminal or lateral. ‘Fruit an 
m'liicuuim inclosed in the tiibt« of the calyx, which is 
often indurated. Seed solitary, suspended or sscmul- 
ing. Example: AlvhfmiUa. 

Su))-ord. 5, Poieei**.— Trees or shrubs, with simple 
or eomponnd leaves and irco stipules. Carpels 1 to 5, 
adhering more or less to each other and to the sides 
of the calyx, and thus becoming inferior; styles ter- 
minal. Fruit a pome, 1 — Ti-celled, or rarely spuriously 
10.eelled. Reeds ascending. Examples: Cgdonia, 
rn«, ilratagna. 

By some botanists the above sub-orders are con- 
sidered to bo distinct nat. orders. The order Sotaetm 
comptises about 01) genera ami 1.000 speetes, of which 
a)mut one half belong to the suh-ord. jKormr. The 
Ckrganbalanece are pnncipalW natives of the tropical 
distnets of America and Africa. The Am3$4nUm and 
Pameie are eonfiued to the cold and temperate reghms 
ot the northern bemisphere. Tim Bomns sudl Baagiits- 
oris/e are chiefly ustives of cold aud temperate «di> 
mates, though a few flourish within the tropics. Tho 
plants of the order are reinarbabte for their astriagent 
properties^ and for their socouteDl edible units 
(pesehet, plums, cberries, rsspherrits, strswbflxris^ 
apples, pears, &o.). The seeds, flowers, leaves, and yonng 
shoots of many of the AtKjfgdaha and Foiscsr, when 
fiKMStened with water, yield hydrocyanic acid ; hMoa 
the parts of such plants are sometimes poisonoua. AB 
other JZoMCMi ve eoUrsly devoid «d poisonotts pro- 
perties. 

RoBX]fn.nrx, esM-da'-oJeen , an alkalrid deiivud fttMi 
smline by the sotiou of osfrtatn ordiuMT agents hpoa 
that body. RosMiUne is the base of tfc« xnagqiflotat 
erimsoti dys known aa “ magenta,'* and ( 
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ftikiloid ittelf it eotoariMt, bak the tUffhteeft lotieli of I 
thoweekeet eoid it suHkfieitt to produce the hfiUitBt 
crimson now no wcU knowo. The teltt of rct«»eoUioe 
ero ftU romerkabUt for the feciUtjr end h^witj with 
Tdiioh they crystallize the eoetetfs cttMunelly formioff 
msfpiiflccnt cryatab^ which exhtHt, by reflected li|;ht» 
the splendid i;r«cn end {{old metellio lustre seen on the 
wi9||<a of the rose-beetle. The crowns of this besntiful 
salt exhibited st the Internatioual Exhibition will be 
fresh in the render's recollection. All the salts, when 
rrystMlIixcd, exhibit » sinubr enpeamnce. Bosnailine 
hna been ctiomically exetninen with {{rest care by 
l)r. Hofntann, who states its fonnuln to be 

llosART, n>'*zd-r» (Lat. rosurvim, a roseheif*, amonf{ 
Bomun Catholics is a string' of beads employed by 
them to count their prayers. It eonsisU of fifteen ; 
Lirtie and one hundr<’d and flftr small heatla, inter* j 
mixed, the larire ones bein^ tor the PntenioHlere, the j 
small ones for the Are-Maria*. It is said by some to 1 
bare been insUtiited by tit. Doniimc, but others gtra it 
u lumber antiquity. 

Eos*. (i9ce UosA, noiitcvr.) 

ilosK-AcrLSS. (.9es KuosaiA.) 

HosZ'IIkxtiji (Oiflfttti nurafii), a common ealeo. 
ploroiw lusect, about three-ijn»riers of an I'leli in 
I'Migth. ami of a bri{;bt {jreen, and snnictpnt^ eopper- 
hke colour, with two while irremibir faaeiiP towants 
the latter part of th<* elytra, and cxtemlinu from the 
tilde inwards. It feeds upon rotten timber when in its _ 
iarra stats, and is frequently found ui ants’ nest^, 1 
where it seems to teed on the pieces of wood of whieh ' 
they ore oomjioBed. As a perfect insect, it is seen 
very comniojily ni the souih ol Knubmd Itvint; nbout 
111 the suiisiime in the monllH of -May and June, fre- 
quently scllliug on roses, tho loaros ot which it greedily 
devours. 

nOSBKJLBT. Ito.SMARTXWa ) 

Rosr ofJkricho. (.SVe ANatiiaxiCA.} 

Koaxa. VfARS of tiik. a term applied to the civil 
wars whieh locurred in England between the rei(»nv of 
Henry VI. unci Henry Vll. The iwoocwicridingUrthms 
were the houses of York ii»id jjaticn^ter; the ensiirn of 
the former vas a whifn rene, ami that of the latter a 
ml one; circunmtsuecs whicsi the mime to the 

wars which from 1 UHi io ] Ib'l cleluged the Liugdom 
with Mood. 

liosFTTA Ptozx, To^mut'-td f«o railed from TloHeHa, 
a viilafrc ol Eerpt, where it wa?i di^co’crel), in the 
name of a celebrated stone fvcmd bv the I'Vcntdi in 
Egypt in irihb tin the rapituhinon of AJe-audria, it 
can}i! into tho bands of I he lintish, and was brought to 
Enffiand la imtt; being now in the Untwh Miuieiim. 
It u of black basalt, and the anrfare is shout three feet 
ill ]en{{th br about two and a half in breadth ; but it is 
tnueb mutilated. It contains three (or rather parta of 
three) diitiuct inscriptions, —in hieroglyphic characters, 
inctu'honal. or the chararteTs of tho country, and ia 
Greek ; nnd is eelchroted for the light whieh it has 
thrown on the ancient hieroglyphics, by aflbrding a 
comparvoo with the Greek. Unfortunately, however, 
the Orerir only gives tho aubstance of the rnsrripttona, 
and the heroglvphieol portion is much mutilated. It 
bean to have 'beea mreeted by I'tolemy Enijilianei 
(n.c. 1^),aod narrates his deotfs, his piety, liWality, 
aiotories, At. (Are Miibooltphics.) 

ItOSRWQOO. TMFTOLOMAA.) 

BonoairciairiS ffW'-ec^Hw-'ske-diw, the nama of a aeet 
of plillosophira, eallcd hermetical pbilotopbera, who 
wore memWiV of a leent society, which arose, or at 
lestt first bednaa ooaspionoas, in Germany in the 
tMfisning of ito 14th contoiy. The exiatonoe of Htis 
aooiety flint b^ama known to tho pohUc in tho ITtfa 
ocatury. by nwkna of several puhlioatiena which have 
been attnbutSfdKo John Valentino Aodrese, a Gorman 
scholar, bom ft ISfiO, who was a man of a myatioal 
tarn of mlDd, aid hod eoncelvod tbeidea of eflhettng a 
general reform if maakind. He wrote many worka, 
chiefly on wyatn saMeets. One of them, entitled 
Eheia dm iobUekm Ordetu <fvf jBMen. 

tmme», deaoriheiAiow a owtnia Chiistisia Rosenkrena, 
a Garfflsir noMe (f the 14ih ceattny, after travelli&f 
long in th«*Bsst,retnnied t*> Oernany, and there 
cetablyflied.a ftatornity or secret sodfSty r/f e finr 

hSESywhieinS^^ 1 


SpiritiN, where he died at the age of lOQ yaaie^ ttha 
plaee of his Wrinl was kept a nrofbitnd leoret by the 
aiiepfa, and the society renewed itself by the admitflMi 
of snecesaiva now members, in eilriiee and 
sooording to the last itdnnetion of its founder. TC# 
Bosicructans appear to have pretended to know att 
avicnces, and chioflv medicine, of which they profeia^ 
themselves the restorers. Th^ also asserted that thgy 
were masten of important secrets, and amongst oth4ri| 
that of the philosopher's stone, nil which iliey afiBnnad 
that they had tcoeived by tradiiion from the aneiettt 
Egyptisns, UhuUleaiiN, the Magi, and Gymnoanphiats. 
They have been distiuiniiahed by several iinmes, aocom* 
modaled to the branches of tlieir dnotrinea. As they' 
iiretendt'd, for instance, to protract the period m 
imman liie by means of certahi nostriima, and even hs 
restore youtb, they were culled Immortniti* ; as they 
pretended fo know all things, tbev were oulled IU%nn" 
uah : and heenuae they have niadn nn nppeavouee Ihr 
some tiiue, they have been called Mio Jnritihl* AreflUnr* 
Their society is frequently signed hr the letters B.BtO.. 
u'hicli by some ure tran*iiAtcd iPco/rea Jt&riM. eom 
(llroihers of l?o:jconted Dew), because it was pro* 
tcmb-il rhut the matter of the philosopher's atone is 
deiv I'loicoclcd or exulted. Others bavn nssertad thaS 
the naine is derivi'd from the arms of the rnfbrCBir 
I.uther, which wero a oroMi placed upon a rose. SooM 
writers on the wiliject maintain that, the HosioruoiaSS 
are but a branch or afniiatinii of the Fretmiasons. 

lvo.iuAniNrH, ro.--»w-ri'*»wa (Uat. rot, dow; marfu 
nux, bunicririg on the sea),, in Hut., the Hosemary, s 
gen. of the imt. ord. l.ahiufiK, S. o/jfetnnlh^ the OOni<* 
nion rosenniry, is a wclUknowii herb, formerly mudh 
used 111 (iomcstic niedteino as a remedy for the head^ 
ache. It was mqiposed to have the power of atrength^ 
entng the memory ; hence the alliision of the post 
'"Dicrp's rosemriry. that's for remembrance.^' 'Wis 
flowery tops contiim a volatilo oil,, which iin)>ayts to 
t'lem oitiri.ularitund caniiinative prnperfiea. These ora^ 
however, scj.lom used niedicinally at the present tims^ 
but are lurgcly cmph.ycd in perfumery, llihfiavoilg 
of Narboiinc honey i.i Haul to be duo to the bees feed* 
itig on the nf this jdiiiit. The dried leavea arS 

o.'pa-ionaJly us'-d by country folk as a substitate for 
Cliina tea. J^otfinonnun is ho called because, growing’ 
on the shore, it is said to appear early m the tnorakig 
like dew. 

K<it, 1>»T. (.V/’c Dot Rot > 

Rotation' of Cccm’m, ru^iui’.uhnn (T/St. rofaih)’, tbn 
order in ahich diilcrcMit orops are made to succeed 
cttt'b other. Home crom exhaust tho soils <m which 
they grow much less than others, as is the case with 
maiiy of whir are termed f/rern crops, when compart^ 
with the irhiitt or c irn Lind ; it therefore becompt 
highly advaiitageniis to alternate them. It ia also well 
known to farmers that eertain kinds of green croMt 
are well suited, hy the shade of their leavrii and th* 
sort of culture they require while Rr'wlftg, for keeping 
the grnnud clear 'from weeds, anil in n mellow and 
suitable slate for more vnluable crops of grain. Th# 
importance of a soientifi'.' rotation of crona did nog 
attract tho attmlJon of farmers tdl the ndiMle of Inal 
century. In agriculture, thn rotatimi of eropsta BNMr 
looked upon as a matter of vast importance, and grtai 
improvements have been made in It withm the laal 
century. The ordiuury course under wlfleih the light ’ 
lands of England are cctnmnnly cultivated is either on 
what is called the foar-couire or shift system, or 
course or ahifL, The/oar-oAi/f system generalW ee]K«^ 
sistf of fallow, manured { 1. tnrnipi, fad offt V. egll 
or barley: 3. ipraaB'Seed ; 4. wheat. In the 
rratem, which in many aduatioiia is the more 
tfui^a method, the course fa commonly flttoWa-l;' 
tuniipa; 3. oeta or barley; 8. elovrri 4. piWif fl. 
wheat. On olaya and other soils th* e0ittfaai.''«i^ 
exceedingly. 
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rarroand their mouths, and which sr« covered by 
oilis. They are extremely minate, but some of the 
larger forms can be seen with the naked eye. Their 
existenoe^owever, was 6rst disoorored by Leeuwen- 
hoek. Henrst gave a description of their etmoture 
and habits in the Fhiloeophical Transaoiions " for 
1702. The Rostra are ve^ widely diffused on tlie 
surface of the earth. They inhabit both salt and fresh 
waters, and are found in the cold, temperate, and 
tropical parts of the earth. Although capable of 
awunming freely, they are generally found near or 
attached to ibe leaves of plai^. They have no true 
olroulatlng or respiratory organs, though in most of 
the species minute vessels can be seen which termi* 
Bate in blind sacs or ccca. 

Bott&bka, rot4e'-r& (after Dr. Bottler, a Danish 
missionai^), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Buphor- 
hiaeetB. The fruit of fi. Hneloria is covered by a red 
powder, which has long been employed as a dye for 
•ilk: it produces, with suitable mordants, a beautiful | 
orange or flame-ooluiir. It is found iu the Indian 
basasrs under the name of kamalai and is known at 
Aden by the names warati or vurrun. Kaniala is also 
used medicinally in India as an autbelminiio, and os a 
remedy for oututieous diseases. 

Bouot,rtZ«k« (Fr., red).— Jewellers* rouge is made by 
calcining protosulphato of iron until nothing is left but 
the anhydrous sesquioxide, which is afterwards sub- 
mitted to fine levigaiioti. It is extensively used for 
polishing glass and lor cleaning polished metal-work. 
The oosmeiio known as rouge is made by mixing 
carmine with calcined salt in various proportions. In 
some instances it is replaced by spreading the colour- 
ing matter of coohineul or snfliuwers on thick paper, 
and is applied to the bps and checks with a piece 
of moistened cotton wool. Common theatrical rouge 
Is made from Brasil-wood, lake, or bole arnienian. 

Boukubsadn. rov»d*‘hed», a name given to the 
Puritans in Knglaiid during tho time of the civil wars, 
because they wore thoir hair cut close; but it was 
afterwards applied to the whole republican par^. The 
Cavaliers, or royal party, wore their hair iu long 
ringlets. 

Bouirn-BoBiir (Fr. ronJruban). a written petition, 
memorial, or remonstrance, signed by names m a ring 
or circle, so as not to show who signed it first. The 
phrase is also aomctiniosusod to signify an act by which 
a certain number of persons bind themselves to pursue 
a certun line of oonauot. 


Boumo Tabui. — A ccording to tradition, there 
reigned in Britain, towards the end of the 6lh oen- 
tuiy, a Obriatian king, the British Uther-Fendragon, 
who had for a counsellor a powerful, wise, and be- 
nevolent enchanter, named Merlin, who advised him 
to assemble all his knights distinguished for piety, 
courage, and fidelity towards him, at feasts about a 
round table, which should be sufficiently largo to 
receive fifty knights, but at which at first only forty- 
nine sbould be seated, room being left for one yet 
unborn. This was Arthur, or Artui, son of the king 
I^ma, whom the king by the magic power 
erlm was permitted to et^ov under the form of her 
husband. Merlin had exacted a promise that the edu- 
cation of the prince should be intrusted to him ; and 
he aoeordiogly instruoted him in everything becoming 
a brave, virtuous, and aooomplishsd night. Arthur 
in due time occupied the empty seat at the round 
table, and under him it became the resort of all valiant, 
pious, and UoUe knights; admission to it bsooming 
the reward of the greatest^irtues and feats of arms. 
According to another acoeunt, Arthur himself estab- 
lished the round table at Tork. In the year 1844, 
Edward III,, anxious to attract around him the most 
noble knights from all parts of Borope, proclaimed, ae 
well in Bcotland, France, Germany, Hmnault, Spain, 
rad other foreim countries, as in BD^dand, that be 
damned to revive the round table of King Arthur, 
offtnug free condaet rad courteous reception to all 
who aiBdtt be disposed to ettend the i^enaid jousts to 
be held upon that oeeasion at Windsor Castle. Thm 
aolem festive], which Bdmurd propoeed to hold an- 
ni^, excited the jealouey of l^ilm de Valois, king 
of XVa^ who n^ ouW prohibit^ bis subj^ to 
oppwdtn wond tablo to^ 
by hiaMir in Paris. S coasequrapo of M 


{oterferenoe, the festival of JSdward lost some part at 
its celebrity and splendour; rad this induced toe Bng 
iisb monarch to establish the memorable order of the 
Garter. 

Bowuro, ro'-iny (Sax. rowan, reowan, to row), nay 
be defined as the propulsion of a boat through the water 
by means of soulls or oars, the water being tbefolcrnm. 
the rowlock the weight to be moved, and the band 
giving the power. Ifowiog, as befits a nation whose 
ancestors were water-bred, is one of the most popular 
of English sports. Annually, a oouple of crews, one 
from each of the univetsities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
contend for the palm of superiority on the Thames. 
These crews are formed of the most skilful oarftnen the 
universities can produce. Every year there is holden 
at Putney the Royal Thames National Regatta, and 
at Henley the Royal Regatta, at both of which prises 
amounting to several hundred pounds are contended 
for by watermen and amateurs. The gentlemen resid* 
ing iu the metropolis and upon the banks of the Tbamea 
enrol themselves, in great numbers, iu clubs established 
for practising rowing as an art. The scholars at West- 
minster and Eton are taught to handle an oar, and the 
** Wingfield fieulh,** carrying with it the amateur 
championship c.' f.ha Thames, ia held to be a prise 
worth contendin/ for by some of tho best and most 
spirited gentlemen athletes of ibe day. The champion* 
ship of the Thames, now held by Robert Chambers, a 
Newcastle oarsman, is an honour eagerly sought after 
by the best watermen in the United Kingdom. Wher- 
ever thrnughout England there is water aecommoda- 
tiou, there, as a rule, is rowing practised as on EugUsh 
•port. 

Koxbvxgu Cfim, roks'-Sury. a elnb which took its 
name from that of a celebrated biblioinaufst, John 
3rd duko of Roxburgh. Ho possesiied a library of 9,3]i3 
works, particularly rich in old romances of chivalry and 
esrly English poetry, which was srdd by public auction 
in London in 1B12. The prices paid for Bojme works 
were enormous. A copy of the first edition oi Boccac- 
cio (Veuice, folio) was bought by tho marquis of 
Blaiidford (duke of Marlborough) foril2,2t)0; and a 
eopy of the ^rat edition of Shakespeare (1623, folio) for 
lOU giiioeos. The Roxburgh Club, formed in coiume* 
moratiou of this triumph of bibliomania, celebrated 
its anniversary on tho 17tb of June, the day on which 
the Boccaccio had been sold. One of the members was 
required every year to be at the expense of tho unprea- 
aiou of some rare book, of which only copies enough 
for the club wore struck uiT. 


RoxBUkQHiACEX, rok«-6ar-cs-ai^-re-s, in Jlot., tha 
jRoxburghia fam., a nat. ord. of MonoeotjfMoiiei, sub- 
class iHelpoaenm. Twining shrubs, with tuberous 
roots; broad, leathery, net-veined leaves; aad large 
showy flowers. The order includes but oue genus, 
Boxburghia, of which there are four species, all cativaa 
of the hotter parts of the East Indies. 

Royal Acadksct or Arts, rog’-&l, a corooration 
instituted^ in London in 1768, by George 1I1„ for 
the advancement and cultivation of drawing, paiatiug, 
engraving, sculpture, modelling, and aroluMcture. 
Tho first president of the Royal Academy was Sir 
Joshua B^nolds. It was originally citablfihed in 
Somerset House, but was afterwards removed to Tra- 
falgar Square. The apartments, which comprise ibe 
whole of the oaet wing of tha National QaHtny, were 
put into the poesession of the Boyal Academy in 1836, 
and they are still occupied by the Aeadem/f eUhiiugh. 
formal notice has bean •evetal tiinea gifcn by tha 
govemment of their intention" to resmuf i^ession 
of them, in oriler to appropriate them tne use of 
the National Gallery. Tne Boyal Aoadeiv consiats of 
forty aoademioianB,— painters, seutpCwni wd archi- 
tects. There are also twenty associate forming a 
second order of members, from whom ebne are sup- 
plied tha vBcrades among the aoademicifu. In order 
to make the election of an academiou valid, the 
approbation and signature of the qneef is aecetMuy* 
Besides these two elasees, there ad six assodaCe 
engravers, rad a treasurer, a librariaa a keeper, qpd 
a secretary, ell of whcmi are aoademiqhns. Then an 
four professors, who road lectures of painting, aonlp* 
ture, anUteetnrei, and perspective 4and a profesm 
of uatooiy. Than an .thxM. aohon,— e lobood for 
ftaidr from nsti fom ealsIwiM ratifne norki, a 
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vehool fbr ttudj from li^infi; modeli, ond o iNdnHiiK 
lehool. Thors sre slso seversl hooorory memben of 
the Royal Aeadsmy, inoladinf; a profsMor of aaeient 
history, a profssflor of aooient litsraturs, a chaplain, 
an antiquary, and a secretary for foreign eorrespon* 
denos. The other academies of Europe which hare 
been established for the advanoemout of the fine arts 
are altogether supported at the expense of their re« 
speotive goTernments ; as, for example, the Academy 
. of Pans, founded about a century before tbe Roval 
Academy. The latter institution is essentially aif> 
ferect irom all others, os it originated in the muni* 
ficence of the reigning monarch, and since the first few 
years of its existence has been entirely supported by 
the proceeds of an annual exhibition The IfuHanal 
Oalierjf, in which tbe Royal Academy is situated, 
first originated in tbe eollootion formed by hir. Anger* 
atein, and purchased by order of George IV., as the 
foundation of a national collection. Amongst other 
pictures, it cotainua the ** Vision of a Knight,'* by 
KalTHeUe ; *'the Raising of Lazarus, " hy 8cha»tinn 
delPiomho; "tho T\'omsu taken in Adultery, “ by 
Rembrandt ; and several beautiful speeimciiB of Cuyp, 
Yandyck, Aniiibul Carraeci, Climde, Poussin, Rubens. 
Tiimit, Ronieniohiiio, Correggio, and others, Addi' 
lions are mode to the paintings from rime to time. 

Rotal Assent. (Aee Arsxkt, Royal.) 

Rotal Hovsxholi>.— The principal ofllcers and at- 
tendants of the royal household of the sovereign of 
Great ilrituin are us follows:— A private eecretary. 
—The keeper of Ihe priv^ purees whose olVice is, com- 
paratively speaking, newly created, no such thing as a 
privy purse having boon known before the rctgn of 
George 111. The privy purse is entirely limited to the 
personal expensos, chanties, Ac., of ihe sovereign. — 
The lord eteward of Ihe household, whose olllco is one 
of great trust, dignity, and antic|iiity, and whose autho- 
rity extends over uU the other olUeers and servants 
except those of the chapel, chamlier. and stable ; bn is 
also judge of all crimes committed within the court 
or the verge.— The freamrrr of the hoNnehntd is the 
officer next in rank to the lord steward in that deparf- 
ment, and has power, with certain other officers, in the 
lord steward’s absence, to judge ofl^criders within the 
verge of the palace. — ^’I’he comptroller of the hnueehold is 
next to the treasurer, and checks and examines all the 
accounts of the Board of Green Cloth for the expenses 
of Ihe household. — ^Tbe ma»fcr of the honechold is next 
to the comptroller; bis office is to survey the accounfR 
of the house, and be bss a special charge and oversight 
over the household with regard to (heir behaviour and 
tbe manner in which they perform their duties — ^The 
knijjhi numhalf or marehaf of the household, is a deputy 
to the lord steward, and his duties may 1^ said to be 
to Biiperinteud the police of the palace.— The lord eham- 
ierlain of the homehold was formerly intrusted witii 
the responsible duty of indorsing upon all petitions pre- 
sented to the sovereign his majesty's answers ; but 
his duties are now confined to the superintendence and 
control of all the officers and servants of the household 
above stairs, and of the wardrobe and state band ; he 
has abo the li’ceusiug of dramatic entertainments, be- 
sides other duties.— The vioe-chnmherlain is Ids deputy. 
—The lorde<din-iea%ti^ are what their name implies ; 
they attend in rotation, form part of the ordinary court 
of trie sovereign, and are present on sll state occMions : 
their appointments are political.— The qroome-in-ofait- 
attend in like manner.— The gentlemen uekere if the 
pnog chamber are in constant attendance, and conduct 
the sovereign in the absence of the higher officers.— 
The gentlemen tf ike privg chamber hold now merely 
honorary appointments, no services of late years having 
been requirMofthem.— Itmi^here be remarked, that 
the office of groan qf the etoie during the present fe- 
xnele reign is in absence ; his authority was exclusive 
in all matters rebting to the bedchamber, and b now 
possessed by tbe mistress of the robes, (dire Robes, 
MxsiEias Of .)— The geoiacii qf tbe guard sod tbe gen- 
ilemeu-tt^rme are tbe eneient guards of tbe bonsebold. 
Tbeeformer corpe consists of a captain, lieutenant, 
•naign, font exons, and one hundred yeomen; the 
latter, wbosd duties oooabt of attendaiieB at drawing, 
rooms, levpe^ and state eeremonieto, oonsbts of a 
capten^ lieutenant, atandard*bearer, end forty gen- 
tlwaen, 41id la^u: obtaii^ tfadr appointmento by 
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pnrehaee,— The maeter qf the horee ia considered tbe 
tliird great officer of the household, and, as fait title 
implies, has the government of the rwiil stables, 
hones, Ac.— The clerk nutmhat and chief ^errg baS 
authority next to the master of the horse in tbe same 
matters.— The master of the buckhaundi is another an* 
cieiit office conuected with this part of the household, 
but bis duties arc now restrictea to the management 
of the royal hunt. The last-named three offlcea are |iO. 
litical.— There remain to be mentioned four equ'ernes 
and four pages of honour, who are tbe personal attend* 
ants upon the queen, agd form port of Che state of hex 
ooiirt. 

Rotal IifSTitmoit (Lomdov), a corporation 
founded in IBOO by Count lianiford. It was destined 
primarily for the promotion of original discovery, and 
secondly for tbe diffiision of a taste for science 
amongst the oducated clusses. The plan of the iiisti* 
tution was conceived with the sagacity which cbarac> 
tensed Rumford ; and its success has been greater 
than could iiavo been antioijuitod. Hir Humphry Davy 
WHS there first brought into notice; ana he and 
Mr. Faraday have given to the institution a celebrity 
which has continued without intermission for more 
than half a coiktnry. The Royal Institution is sitU* 
ated in A Ibcrnarlo Street. It. nas a ve^ iair lihraiy, 
aiul the current periodical literature of the day, tw 
the use of the meinhurs. 

Royal MAnniAUB Act, an act passed in the year 
1772, in consequence of the tifarrisge of the duke of 
Gloucester, the king’s brother, with ihe widow of the 
Earl >\aldcgriivo, and kifthe duke of Curnberluiid with 
the widow (it Colonel Horton, and daughter of Lord 
Irnham. By this statuto none of the desrendauts of 
George IT., unless of foreign birth, can marry under 
tho ago of twenty-live, except with the kiug'a’Cinisent ; 
at and after tliut age. the consent of purliament is 
neeesHurv to render the uiarriago valid. The marriage 
of the duke of Hussex with Lady Augusta Murray, 
which took place in was declared illt'gal, and the 
claims of tficir son, Sir Angustiis d’Esle, pronounced 
invalid, in iHtt, hy tho House of Lords. 

Royal Pociity or l.oNr)Ox, a society inco^« 
rated hy Cliuries II. in 1022-2, uuder tho title of “The 
T’residcut, Council, and Fellows of tbe Royal finoiety 
of Jx^ndon for pronioling Natural KnowJeiigc." From 
the tiuie of (he charter being granted, the iMisIness of 
tho society assutned much importui co, and in 166d 
Mr. Hooke was elected curator, with a salary of £99 
a year. Tlie first nnmher of the “ PhiloBophical Trans- 
actions," as the work which Ihe society piihlished was 
called, appeared in March, Ifififi. Originally the coun« 
cil met at Gresham House, and eoiitiiiued to prosper 
till about 1C7.2, wbatf it fell off in numbers. At that 
time, m order to encourage tbe snoiety, lectures illus* 
trated by experiments were given. In pursuance of 
this plan, the first lecture was delivered hy Sir 'William 
Petty, in lfi74. At present every oandiduCc for admis- 
sion into tbe society must bo recommended by a cer- 
ilfleate in writing sighed' by six or more fellows, of 
whom three at least must certify that the reoomnietid* 
ation is from personal knowledge; and tbe uaine| 
qualifications, Ac. of the candidate must be eotared 
in a book kept for th** purpose. 

HaBBLB, ruh'‘hlt a local term, use by quarrynan and 
miners for loose angular gravel, or a alightly compacted 
brecciated sandstone. 

RrBKrACtSNTS, ru-befmf-ehe-unU (Lat. rubqfacht t 
make red), in Med., is a name given to oeftain ew*- 
stances which, when applied to or robbed opOB tlrar 
skin, cause redness. 

Rubeola. (See Mbaelbs.) 

Rubia, rrt'-Je-n (Lat. ruber t red), in Bot., a 
tbe nat. ord. OaUaeem, Tbe species if. tineiomm w 
extensively ouUivsted in Franco, Hollaud, and tike 
Levant for the sake of its root, which oooatitutea th# ; 
important dye-itulf madder* Tbe entire roots oMr - 
imported from the Ivey ant, and exiled Turkey rog^y*' 
tho French madders are found io oommeree in a atejMr< 
of very fine powder, paeksfd in large easka. In the livlilv - 
state, madd«r>root eoutaina only a yelfovr eidoujr^ 
priocjple, but no less than five distinct eelotiriiiigiiiil^ 
ters, called respectively madder purplet. red, 
yellow^ and hremt. The first two, which JIave reeved 
tbe flbiqnieai naniei pnrpuHm and ofiMrhL mbi: 6* 
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tliA most iniportMt. Besides being used see dye*eiaff« 
inaddor liae Jong been employed in medieiiie ee n tonie 
and diuretio, and has been regarded os a valunhle 
ommenagogne. The roots of li. oord^oUa or 
a native oiniiidia, are employed for dyeing in Bengal, 
und are oooosioivuly imported into this country under 
the name of rmnjtt. The roots of A* JUlboun ore 
'similarly eropbyea in Obili. 

Kvbmo, ruf-hrik (Lai. rafter, red), is applied in a 
general sense to any writing or printing in red ink, a 
practice more fre<|uently adopted Awmerly thun imw, 
for tile Bttke of distinction. Ip this way, titles and 
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snnUler still to the Jamaica proof, whieh Js that is 
which oli«»*oil wiQ The proportion of molasses 
mode in crystaUising a owt. of sugar variee from fifty 
to ninety goUone, and -depends both upon the olimale 
and the seoaon, being lowest in the Ijeeward IsUmds, 
which have a dry climate, and highest in Demerom 
and Trinidad. Bearly one gallon of proof ram may 
be mode from one golmn of molasses. 

Hu USX, in Bot., a geu. of the nat. ord. 

Po/yi/ottoeew, including the different kinds of sorrel uid 
diick. Several species possess acid properties, owing 
to the presence of oxalic ocul, especially A» 


- * , • - * 
matters deserving special notice were set down ; and •' the rntnmon sorrel, A. AeetoteUa, A. scK^a/iur, and 
baoce, in certain ancient law-books, tlie titles of the|7f. Aafientia.^ They have been employed m potherbs 


ebaptors were called rubrics. More parrioulurly 
the word applied in the present day to tbo rule'* and 
direetiuiia laid down in the Book of Common Prayer, 
for regulating all matters oonnectod witli the p^r- 
' furoianoo of divine service. Inmost nlitinns of the 
l*rayar-Book the rubrics are now printed in UuHcs. 

Kqby, ru'-fte (Fr. mbit), — ^I'his term is n))phod pnpn- , 
larly to two distinct minerals, —the pyrnpe and the t 
sninello ruby, both of which aro m\iuh vtilno<) as geins. ‘ 
The pyrope is a silioate of magnesia and aliiiiiina, with 
varying admixtures of iron, cliromium, niunguncse, 
and lime. It (Muurs chiefly at Zoblilx, in Bnxony ; at 
Mittelgebirgo, in liobemia ; and at Elm, in Fiii'shire. 
The tuinelfe rufty and its varieties, tho orange-red 
rafticme, and tlie violet or hrowu almandiHe, are 
Hlutiiinates of magnesia, with different proportions of 
iron and chromium. Tliev mostly ueoiir in Ceylon, at 
^va, and lit other parts of tlie J£ast 1 miles. 

Kubus, ra'-ftiM (Lst. rubrr, reil), iu Bot., the 


and for salads. In France the first species is bt,rge]j 
cultivated, a sauce made from it being a regular 
addition to many dishes. It in sometimes used medi- 
cinally for its rofrigerant, diuretic, and antisoorbutio 
jiroperties. Tho root of A. I/ydroltipathum, the great 
water-dock, is aitringeut and antisoorbutio; that of 
li, alpinnt is purgative, and was formerly used as a 
substitute for rhubarb, uuder tho name of mooFe 
rhubarb. 

JlvujWAirTS, r-’’-me'-aanls (Lat. nminanfia), the 
name giren by f <er to his eigliiJi onler of mammi- 
indicating be singular faenliy iiosseesed by 
the animiilB belcopng to it of mosneatiug a second 
lime their food, which they return into the month 
after a previous deglutition, — a power which is the 
result of the structure of their stomachs, of which 
they ttUvays have four. The animals belonging to this 
order have nearly uU the air of being muistructed on the 
aaiuo model, the camels alone preHoiiting some small 


Bramble, a gen. of the nat. ord. 7^wtire/s. Several I exceptions to the common character. The first of those 
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lociea yield edible fruits< 
. ideas is the raspberry 
plant, a imlne of iUchc 
ij‘les, greatly iioproveil by 
cultivation. Baspberncs 
are cither rod or amber, 
coloured, and ha%e an ngrec- 
able Bub-tt(!id fasio: they 
are much used for preserves 
und tiirtfl, cither olouo or 
mixed with vurraiita, A. 
/rttficutut prodiUH's the 
blaokbcrrios wbiob children 
seek with such 4*Ngerncss 
iu hedges and thiekets; A. 
eatiut yields tho dewberry; 
A. ChnmetmorHH, the cloud- 
berry. All these fruits are 
examples of tho etarin 
(whicn see). Tho root «4' 
A. viUotut is much em- 
ployed as sn astringent in 
some parts of tho Araencan obutiuont. 

Bun. (^ee JtVTA,) 

Kvlb, rule (Sax. ropol), in Law, is an order of one 
of the throe superior courts of common law. Buies 
are either general or particular; the former relating 
to matters of prootico^ oud laid down by tho oourt for 
the gsosral guidance of the suitors ; the latter are 
■ueb as are confined to a particular ossa. Of these 
Iasi, Some axe **of course, '^others “ ou the motion" 
or sppliostion of the party interested. 

ItvAB 09 K^uiiioirs. (Set Equattostb.) 

Rvii, nm, a spirit distilled from the sugar-cane, 
that is, finun eaue-inioe, or the soummings of the juice 
from the boiliDg-honse, or firom the treacle or mo- 
lasses, or from Ayndtr, the lees of former distilla- 
tions. The following is tho process employed in 
Jamaioai— Equal puito of soummings, dusdsr, aOd 
watw having been mked together, feraunution toon 
"Ogiu; and in - twenty-four -nemrs the liqucn- it fit for 
the first charge of molosBes, which ia added in the 
pMjMftioo'of ^e i^lona for every hundred gallons 
of the hquor. Another oharge is added in a day or 
two, or alforwards. Tho hoal in formentation should 
not eueed fiO^ or fitP. The fomentation falls in six 


cliaractors, according to Oiivior, is the possession of 
inciHor teeth in the lower jaw only, these being nearly 
nUvars eight in number, and replaced above by a cal- 
lous nm. Between the incisors and the molars is a 
wide space, where are found, m on© or two genera 
only, on© or two cauines. The molars, nearly always 
six in ntmibor, on each side of the upper and lower 
jaws, have their crown marked with two double cres- 
cents, the convexity of which is turned inwards in the 
up;M*r and outwards in tho lower tedtii. The four feet 
are terminated by two toes and two hoofs, which 
Oppose to each otlier a flattened surface, so that they 
have the ap(iearaiicc of a single hoof which has been 
split. Tho lir<4t stomach ia much the largest in the 
adult auiinsl, hut not so in th© recently-born calf or 
lamb. It 19 divided outwards into two bag-like op- 
peUdiiges at its extremity, and it is slightly separated 
into four parts on the inside. The internal coat of the 
stomach is beset with innumerable flattened papi^. 
It is very capacious, and fitted to receive a large 
quantity of grass or other matter on whieh the 
animal feeds ; but no gastric fluid, or any other oolvent 
fluid,, enters it ; and thus it is simply a receptacle. 
From this stomsoh the herbage, rudely broken up 1^ 
the first mastication, is transferred to the oeoond 
stomach, or ** kingnbood," which is of a very peouiter 
const ruction. It is very muscular in its wills, sad 
the interior of it consists of cells, whidi ore larger or 
smaller, according to the size of the animal and the 
nature of tho food upon which it habituaUr sabsiati. 
The walls of these cells have the fsoolty of standing 
orret, at the same time that there fs a vermiform or 
twisting motion of the entire organ. By meant.of these 
cells and this motion the foM ia eomprassed into 
small bolls, which are one bf pne ntitnied to tto. 
mouth for remastiootioB. Doifog tbla operfittem, th#' 
animal regains in a atate of repose, uatU all tho 
herbage sweUowed has uadergone the action of the 
molar teeth a second time. The aliment thua lemaitlp 
cated is passed into the third atomaoh, or **BUUiyfbld|" 
BO ooUea because it consists of parallsl larafossk bea^ 
ing some rssemblsaee to tbe leaves of a- book, whidi 
he isngthwise and vary in breadth, in regular ate* 
note order, amonntingto some forty in the ebeqp eoA 
about a hundred in the oow. This is the stmiMte 
in whieh the drink of the animal mtaglee with itsfood. 
From foe ntanarfold, the foodimd^^^oombiued^aad 

cmeanWmnraSStdrSM eenveyed to tim fom^or 
digNi^stomaq^ of the aaimal» whmh ia'te 
oii)ff «BlF«tegi ■ * ’ 
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known by the Quad of “tb« rod.** It it nextfnelte tries, end were written tborOao latoM tbeoiiddleof 
to tbe fmt ttomnob or i^unoh, of en oloBfnIod pyri* the IGth century. Bante ohoraoters eontitt elraott 
form thsse, end with an internal villono ooat, similar entirely of straight lines in the shape of little otloka, 
to tbatoftbehnmaa stomaoh, with large longitndUial either single or put together; andaaenoh sttioks wore 
wrinkles* Ouvier makes rnminants eoasist of two in early times used oy the Oermans for' the purpose 
dirifiono) firai, thoss without horns, andssoond, tbess of asoertaimag future erents, it is at .least very pro* 
with horns. The itrst division embraoes the oamelt, bable that the alpbaliet ans derived from thotpraoUee. 
tbe Hamas, and tbe ehevrotains* Ssoondlj, all the rest Kcrsa, ru-per (Persian), a gold and a (diver ooin 

of the ruminants, of the male sex at least, have two which is current in several parts of Asia and in the 
Jhoms or proniineDoes, more or less long, projecting islands of the Eastern archipelago. Its value not only 
from the frontal bones. varies with the course of exeiiangs, bnt is altered ia 

Bv3sv pAKLxaxiiNT, rump, in English Hist, is the different tooahtiea. In talculati'on, however, tiie silver 
name given to the remnant of the hong parliament, rupee current in the East liidiea may pe tiihea as re« 
After the Long parliament had declared in favour of tho presenting in. sterling, the stcei/ rupee of account as 
king, Colonel Pndo, at tbo head of two regiments, fid., and the gold rupee as 2ik. Ud. A toe consists 
blockaded the house, 6tb December, 16-18, ana seixing of 100,000 rupees, 
in the passage* forty-one members of the Preabytermn BreTtrait. {Ste Hruirii.) 

party, sent them to a low room, known as “hell.** Bubal Ecoxoirr, rn'-rnt (Lat. ramUf, pertaining 

Above 160 members were excluded, and none were to the cniintry), u general term applied to tlie manage- 

allowed to enter but tbe moat furious and determined meat of landed property, eitlicr l>y tbe propri^or or 
of the Independents, in all not exceeding sixty. This hie agent. Tlio term ineltidce whatever conduces to tbs 
proceeding WAS known by the name of** Pride's Pnrge,** improvement of land inr purposes of agrioUlturs or 
und the remaining members were called the “Hump.** graving, either by the arningement of tho crops, or by 
It voted the transactions of theliouse a few days before fertilizing tho soil by tuaiiuro, or by the management of 
to bo entirely illegnl, aud the late treaty with the kiug the produce. Kural economy aUo otimureuends tho 
dishonoural/le and dangerous. It then decreed that keeping of agricultural aiiinmiH and theu* breeding} 
the king should be tried for trensou against the the general Tnaiiagmnenl. of domestic fowls, gesso, 
people : and on the Peers refusing their concurrence, ducks, pigeons, Ac ; also the manugemoni c>i tho 
tho Ci)nini«iiis pasvted the ordinance lur the trial (dth garden. {S^e Gauurmikh^.) One of tlie most intst* 
January, 101'»L They voted that the conourronce of estmg and important divisions of rural economy to 
tho U'luso of Lords was unnecessary, as the people hce-keepiug. When properly condncte^l, the culture 
were the origin of all just power, and that tho house of bees beconiea u source of ronniclerable pcouuitigy 
K-^elf was “ ufloWs and dangerous.'’ It passed aeta profit. It only requires a modprale degree of attoft- 
alKilishing the oflicc of king and the peerage, Ac., and tiou and rare ; (hcex]>enbe is trifling, ooDsistini; of tha 
ut lenglh Cromwell entered the houso with a strong first outlay in procuring a swarm, und providing Milt- 
guard, and fertninated its existence by expelling the able aocommodution in tbo shape of hives or boxes, 
mcnibers. 2nth April, 1653, After Hichard Cromwell The return is very oonsiderrilde, and may bo regarded 
abdloatcci the government, a council of oiTIccra seized its clenr gain. The old inethnd of beo-ksi^ping in Eng- 
i he supreme authority, and again called Icgcthor the land was that of annual destrnatinn and renewriu. 
Bump parliament, May IfliVJ. The vigonr which it soon Although this cruel prmitlee is still followed in lomo 
began to display, more particularly in cashiering some parts of the country, it is dcornaring. lii other pa^ 
of the ofileers, gave oCf'enco to its coiihtitucnts, and of J^urope, tho plan is, aud law been, never to destroy 
they ucoordiiigly dissolved it on the 13tb October in the the bees, bat to take uway u portion of their produce, 
same year. A military g«)vornment was then estnb- and leave them the remainder for winter saateoanca* 
lished; but such ftroceediDg being unpopular, the Itump Of late years many excellent inventions have been too 
was again aaanubled on the 2tHh of December. It troducod, by means of which the Inmey can be removedi 
once more a‘<numed absolute authority; but after a from tho hu-ea wdlnuit injuring the ueas.—Bef. itorol ^ 
time General Monk dcciarod against it, and rcsnlied to Ecomtnv far Coltntje Farmtruund Qmdtntin^ in T(d« ir 
restore the excluded members, thus throwing the of the tv'onomir Library, 

members of the Rumn into a minority. The resiored Kuscus, rua'-kMp in Rot., a gen. of the nat. ovd» 
memliers thus proceeded to repeal many of the orders JAhacfitB. The species 1£, nruha(un, commonly called 
that had been already passed, and then dissolved par- butcher* s-broom, has uperient aud diuretic rootsi, 
liamcBt, giving orders for the immediate assembling of which were formeriv piuch employed medioinelly In 
anew one. visceral diseases. Tb*> roasted seeds have been used 

RinrxB, (Gothic), are the letters of the ancient as a snhatitnte for oniree. 

Goths, Danes, and other northern nations. Tbo word Rcsnxs. Juxcics^.) 

rune is said by some antborities to be derived Iroro a Rust, rust (Sax. La general term applied to the yelloir- 

word in the ancient Gothic langaage, signifying to cut, ish cout of pemxido which forma on the surfaee of iron 
whilst others assert that it is derived from either ry», exposed to a moist atnirfsphere. To prevent the mst- 
aforrow, or rca, agntterorcbaiinel: and others, again, ing of iron utensils, oil, paint, vamiah, plumbago^' 
derive it from raitiMia,to whisper. The time when this grease, or any snbatance which wtU protect the metal, 
alphabet began to be used is only matter of conjci^ture; from the moist air, may he employed. Under all ordl* 
and while some have advanced the opinion that Runic naxy circumafances, iron dpoomposes water, abstraeta ' 
chavaofeers were used by the Germanic nations long the oxygen, and combines with it; thus forming rust, 
before the Christian era, others suppose that they were RirsTtCATFo or Ri'iuo ’Wonw, rrM'-to-kaf-frri (Lots 

the inventioo of a much later age. Tbe alpha|mt con- riutieue, pertaiaing to the country) , in Arsh., is trbexw ' 
sisted of onlysixteen letters, and tbe fact that some of the stones in the tMe of a building, instead of befsg 
them baar a great ainularity to tbe Greek and Roman smooth, are hatobod or picked with the point o| mi, ' 
characters, aupports the opiaioB eBtertained by some instrument. The roost coarse or oosnaOB kind of . 
phlQologitti, that this ri|«abet waa originaHy intro- 1 rustic work fa that where the edgea rae limpito era' . 
dooed emoBg the isiuibitaiiit of the coasts of the about oue^bolf or two-tbirdt of on Inok rpnaa tko^ 
Bailie by l^fismciaq merehamts, and that, with some roargfa, so as to bo in the ploae of a wall, and tkeifitepi" 
modifieatioBs, it waa kept a secret by their priests, and medkMwpart to broken with the hammer, eo Ihai UMa* 
applicd'to varioaa maipe pnrpoees. Tbe Buoio charao- protobermit parte matf project genendty obouli iw idMi ' . 
ters are found ent on atunee, wbioh were either senul- beyoad tbe marghi. The term Rvitto la geawMI^ • 
chrol moaumenta or landmarks, and which are n%- api^ied to a mode of Imildiiig in inniatSott'-of alMpto 
queni^ met with in all conntriec inhabited by natiOBS or coorae notare, ralbav than oecoidinf to tho, fSBOO^^ ' 
of the Tentonio race during the fontth and dfrb of art. 

cestBries ef onr era. All Bnmo characters are divided Rnr^ ra'-itg, in Hot., ogen. of thonoli ord. " * 

into three great otoesea:— 1. the Northeni or Beandi* cee. ja* gntmUene to she oommoa natf a neMva riTT ' 
navlan s S. the German, in tho limited senae of the Bovope. It bra a very piiraMrfh^-dliagrcimhto^-jaaBa^ ' 
word I h. tbe*Anglo4totenr^the raeond beinf, it to Uor odour, wbtoh to 'Woto'thetffratorabri^^ 
sopposedt A jOB^ifleatkm of the first, tad tho ttOrd a oiL Jti taste to bittsv and i»aiiawM». It toiMid'lto 
rowBlIaaliaB of the aeeood. In SMttdoaavto^ Bane# medfaiao eAamenttojDAemedto, ratfrebniatSkaiaAiMilg^ " 
eew>tohBig»li4fhto-nra eai^ Ui-othiO eemw gsfns^Attowdiitf iiideagBd^^ fhtopwliS^ 





THB DICnONAET OF 


Bntaoen 


po« 0 d to bo identical with tbe pnganon of the New 
Tc«ituni('iit (Xiuke xi. 43). The apeeiet H, mntama 
poM«oH«oa very acrid propertiee. 

ICutacjAB, in Boi., the Bne fim.> a net» 

ord. of DicotyMoneH^ eub-clacs Thalamifiirritt dlitin* 
('dished hy the fcllowind' eeaentialoharactem s— >Herbfl, 
vhrubs, or treca, with czstipulato dotted lenaet and 
perfect flowera. Calyx and corolla with « quatemarv 
or quinary disiributlon-of their parte, the former with 
an imbricated aestivation, the latter twiated or Talvate, 
and Hometlinea wanlinq ; atatneni equal in number, or 
twice or thrice as many as the petals, rarely fewer 
<hy abortion), inserted on the outside of a hypogynoua 
disk : ovary of from 2—6 carpels, separate or com- 
bined, either sessile or elevated upon a stalk; ovules] 
seasilo. Fruit capsular ; embryo with a superior ra- 
dicle ; albumen present or absent. The Rvtacttt have 
been divided into two sub-orders, aa follows 

8ub-(>rd. 1, Rutta , — Seeds nontaiuinc albumen ; fruit 
with saroucarp and endociirp cuaibiiicd. Example : 
Rnla, 

Stib-ord. 2, JDiorwec. —Seeds etnlhtiminoiis ; fruit 
bavinp the sarcoearp separate from thb cndocarp when 
ripe. Example: Jiaroama. 

The plants of the first sub-order are chiefly found in 
the simtbern part of the temperate /.one ; the penera 
Dinawa dnd Itaroama abouiia ut the Cape of (Jood 
Hope; other ceiiera are found in Austrnlia, and others 
in equiiiootial Africa. The jdants of the order are 
cenerally characterised by a powerful odour and a 
bitter tnsle. Several are employetl modiciually. {See 
OaUPXA, UaXOMKA, lU'TA.) 

KvTtf, Book or, riith, is the name of one of the 
t, books of the Old Testament, ncoordiii(t to the Knplisb 
arranffcment, inserted between the book of Judges 
and th^e hooks of Samuel, as furniintr a sequel to the 
former and an introdurtion to the latter. Amont; the 
aueient Jews, it foriuod part of the book of .liiil(;ea; 
but the modern Jews separate it, and iiiuhe it the 
arcond of the live Mecillotb. U takes its name from 
Biith, a Moabitess, who. haring tiinrricd a Jew and 
lost her husband by deutli, proceeds with her mother- 
in-law to Bethlehem, wliei'c she leads a blntneleas life 
of poverty, and becomes the wife of a relative named 
Boas, through whom she is an auc«'stor of Parid. It 
eonsiste of fv>ur chajiters, aud may tm divided into 
Ihrec sretioiis: — (1) An account of Naomi from her 
going into Moub with her huaband, Ehmelek, to iter 
return to the land of Israel with her diuiitlder-in-law, 
llnth (cb. 1 .) ; (3) Boas’s interview with Kutli, and 
their inarria^ (li.— it. 12) ; (3) the birth of Ohed, the 
son of Boaa by lliitb.froiii whom Pavid was descended 
(iv. 13—18). The genealogy with which U concludes is 
evidontly incomplete, probably because the leading 
nifimben only arc mentioned. The date and author- 
ship of ibis book arc alike unknown. It was evidently 
written some time after the events to which it refers, 
Ibrthe expression *<when the judges ruled," evidently 
implies that in the vrriter’a time the kings had tiogun to 
reign. The general opinion is that it was written by 
Bsmuel. Th^e canonical authority of the book has 
never been questioned, Kuth, the Moabltess, being 
mentioned iu the genealogy of Christ (Matt. i. 8). The 
•oopo of the hook is evidently to show how a heathen, 
belonging even to the hatM Moabitish stock, was 
honoured to Iw the progenitor of the groat king 
Bavid becsose she placed her relianee on the God of 
Ismel. 

Btx. (Sm BicaIiV.) 

Rtots, ri^-ote iHIndoo)^ in the policy of Hindottan, 
the name by which the renters of land are distinguished. 
They hold their poMeaaions by a lease, which may l>e 
ennsidcred as pef)iettial, end at a rate fixed by ancient 
surveys and vsJuations. The standard for the regulation 
of the ratee is lost, but it is known that it was never to 
exceed a fburih part of the gross produce of the soil. 
ThisaiTancrmcntbsa soloi^ existed, and soweil secords 
trith the ideas of the natives oonoeming the distiuo- 
tIoD of cMtce and. the functions allotted to each, that 
Jt ha* been invariably mainCaioed in all the provinces, 
sutdeet either to Mehomedans or Rnropeana j and to 
boch It serm as the baste on which their whole gystmn 
, ^ finance is founded. The precise mode in whteh, 

•, waver, the vyote of Kindoefcan hold their pcetessidiis , 
. ' I| on which x^diOhmi optelm hafo baea^ 


formed by persons who have resided long in the eooot^j 
and filled eome of the highest ofiices in its government. 
Some have imagined that grants of laud were made by 
the sovereign to the villages or small oommunities, tho 
inhabitants of which, under the direction of their own 
chiefs or headmen, tilled it in common, and divided 
the prodnoe of it among them in certain proportions ; 
whilst others maintain that the property of land has 
been transferred from the crown to hereditary ofiScera 
of great eminence and power, denoniinttied Zemiudara, 
who collect the rent from theijots aud parcel out the 
laud among them. 


s 

S ea, the ninetoenili letter and fiflcenih consonant of 
5 tho English alphabet. It is the chief sibilant, or 
hissing letter, being sounded by forcing the breath 
through a narrow paMage fnrmeU between the palate 
and the tongue elevated near it, while at ibe same tinio 
the lower jaw and teeth are brought towards the qpper 
jaw. ileiioo, fn'rn the tongue being essential to its 
pronnuciatioD, ' as sometimes been reckoned among 
the liiigiials ; ai ^ (S the teeth eo-operaio in producing 
the hissing suiii.d, it has sometimes beenolassed amoi^ 
tho cleiitala. It is also one of the semivowels, as it 
can be pronounced without the assistance of a vowel. 
It has two simncls, n hard and a unit ; as iu tkia, iheac. 
It is generally doubled at the end of wr>rds, giving 
them a hard and sharp sound, ns loaa, kiaa. In some 
words It is silent, ns islntid, I'tscefoit. It frequently 
mferchangca with other letters, more particularly with 
d, fh, t, X, ah, r, g, h, n, and r, and ka with g. Spn also 
interchangeable with pa, ak with ka, and ad with da. S 
is often drojtped ; of which numerous examples are to 
lie found in ttic French langiiuge, as Aiane or Aina. It 
often appears before an initial etMisrmant, w here it is 
doubtful whether tho older form be with or without tho 
», BS mr/t, amali; tttmb/e, afunble. .Among the Greeks, 
a, with a mark over it, stood for witha mark under 
it, for 200,000. {Sea AjiBHXViATroKs.) 

Badai^u, aai'‘bai-ism (Heh. zatm, lord), is that reli- 
gion which worships tho heavenly Iwdies, especially the 
sun and moon. The connection of these with the con- 
stant obungea in nature, and their Influence on the 
pltysical world, doubtless led to their being regarded 
in the character of deities. This religion prevailed in 
the East, particularly in Arabia, betore the time of 
Mohammed. 

Babbatabiaxs, tiib'M’iai'^re-utte, a ternr- applied to 
such Chkistians as observe the sevcBth day of the 
week, ns others do the first. They maintain that tho 
seventh day of the week is of divine institution, aud 
that Christians had no authority for changing it to tho 
first. Some of the Baptists hold this new ; bat they 
are more numerous in America than in thia countiy. 

Habbath, aM'^biith (lleb., rest), is the name gtveo 
ill the Jewish economy to the seveutb day of the week, 
being r>rdained as a day of rest, or total cessation from 
labour, and for the service of God, in memory of God’e 
having rested on the seventh day, after tee six days 
of creation. It also signifies, in the Bible, the eternal 
rest of God ; al.«o holy days in general. There ia 
reason tq tedtevo that, from the earliest period of the 
rare, man was required to eoBseCmie at least one- 
seventh part of bis time to the special and exelosave 
service ot his Maker. It ii the onmion of some " that 
immediately after the whdh Adam was reshned to 
favour through a mediator, a stated fora of pnblio 
worship was iDstitnted, which mao was reqoim to 
observe, in tcetimonv, not only of his dependenoe on 
the Creator, but also of bis faith and hope in tee pro- 
mise made to our first parents, and seen by teen alhr 
off." It is not unnatural to suppose that when the seo- 
tenes went fbrth that man was to earn his bresd with 
the sweat of his brow, a period of rest should also have 
been instituted, which physiology tesebee us to be 
required by uaturis, and riril^on to be aecemtty to the 
buudinf up of the inner iteha. In the ten oommaiidsBeiita 
given from Mount fiinai, that reepeotiag tHUobeervanee 
tee Babbate holds apiaea'in what is commonly esUed 
ilte Mb tiiMe. hM sirieteet bbservanoe was enysined 
iateemoMaolettft nuumr. under thsikvacett penek* 






UNIVETOAL INFOBMATIOy, 

Sabbfiti^ I Siarilego 


tfM ; md, with tb« exeeptioa of tdolob/ itaolf; thm 
wM DO sin tlireatoned with henvior {Mnutbnifltiti thna 
Snbbnth-breakiuf;. Like other feetlvela, it was eeie^ 
bnited firom ev^ninj; to oTemnir, beginniofF at aix 
o'dock on tbe Fridajr oTminf and ending at the same 
time next daj. Among the Jews of tbe present day, 
there are none of the institutions of their divine X<sw- 
giver which they more highly honour. Christians still 
obserre. as a day of rest, and for religious services, 

' one day in seven, but without considering that it 
requires to be observed with the same degree of strict* 
ness that the Jews do. In general. Calvinists take a 
Tnuoh more strict view regarding its observance than 
liQtfaornns. Farther, Christians regard it as com* 
xnemorativo of i lie resurrection of Christ and the out* 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, and that it is no longer the 
seventh, but the first day of the week, which is to bo 
observed. {Set Lobd's Dxt.) 

Sadbatia, iril//*Aai-«ks*d (after Sabbatia, an Italian 
botanist), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Geniianacea>. 
The herb and root of the species S. angularit are em- 
ployed medicinally in Xorlh America for their tonic 
and tfebnrogal properties. The plant is commonly 
known as American centaury. 

SAiirACBS7, «ii&*c*ni'-ae-r, in Dot., a small nal. ord. 
of Dinotgietlonetf siih-class Calgi^iftarte^ c<nitaiiiiitg but 
two genera, which wore formerly placed among the 
Anaeardiarea, lint which dider from the latter in their 
stamens being oppoaiieto the petals, in their distinct 
oai^els, and in other characters. They are natives of 

Saccbabokbtbb, Malr^kii-rom^-f-ier (Lat. MceJitemm, 
sugar ; Gr. meiron, a mensure), a variety of hydrometer 
nsed in the process oi brewing, in order to ascertain the 
density of the liquid extracted from malt. The same 
ioainiment is used to indicate the degree to which the 
juice expressed from the siigar*cane is concentrated 
previonslv to undergoing the process uf cryatullua- 
tion. (For a deamption of the instrument, eee 
ilTniiouF.Tr.R.) 

BACcnAituxr, s.'fc'-H-rum (Lat.), in Dot, the Sugar- 
cane, a gen. of the Ctrassev, uat. ord. Oraminucra. S. 
qfficiuarunif the common siigur-eano, is a native pro- 
bably of India, the Indian islandH, or of China ; it is 
now extensively cultivated in the Fust and West Indies, 
and iu the warmer regions of the Amerionu cotitinent. 
It flonrishc^ best where the mean fcniporuture is from 
75® to77'' Fahr. ; but it thrives whero the mean tcni* 
psrature docs not exceed Gd® to GS® Fahr. ; hence it is I 
grown far beyond the tropics. The plant attains the 
height of from six to twelve feet, and has s jnintml 
stem, bard and dense externally, but juicy in tbe inside. 
It is cultivated from cuttings, and takes about a year 
to come to maturity. It is then cut down close tu the 
earth, topped, stripped of its leaves, and crushed bc> 
tween heavy iron rollers in a mill. The juice is first 
mixed with lime to tfaturate tbe acid which is present, 
and then heated. The clear liquor is separated, aud 
evaporated, till it becomes granular. It is then put 
into casks, and the uncrystallisuble part {moJaeeee or 
ffotden tyrrtp) having drained olf, the sugar is left in 
the state of the raw tttatir of commerce. The quantity 
of molasses is diminished, and that of the sugar in- 
creased, by evaporating the juice at a lower tempera- 
tnre tn »aaio. Sugar undergoes purification in various 
ways ! by solution in water, renning with albuminous 
matter, filtration through animal charcoal, evaporation, 
and re-crysUUiaatioD. Whan white and pure, it forms 
or hae^tngar^ The unorystallixable portion, 
formed in the process of refining, conetitutes treacle, 
mie total quantity of si^ar aonnallj extracted from 
tbe angar-cano over the whole globe has been esti- 
mated at AjtfSl millions of pounds. 

Sack, ahk, a speeiea or dry wine first extensively 
nsedin tbia country in the 16th oentniy. Bomewriters 
BMert that the sack nsed at the time of FAhtofT eon- 
eitted of a mixture of aherrj. cider, and sugar] this ia, 
howemr, doubtful, and it teems to have oeaA nothing 
bat another name for the wine now eaUed sherry. The 
di|Bculiy as to determining what sack was, arose from 
tbe twm being applied tojp wines of a sweet kind at 
tbe time when they were nM imported from Ifalaga 
•adfheCawrics; asMalegaeaeh,Ouiafyiaek,bo. ■ 

HienAliBkT, »^-rd-m«nt, is derived fooifi the Lotto 
•eeradk^^ which sigoifiee in oath, poitieolai^tim 
j, BM 


oath taken by soldiers to be true to tbafo genictle and 
to their country. It hence eatne to bo iiaea by tho 
early eoolesiastical writers to denote thoee {Mrdiniaiees 
of relijrion by which Cbriatiane came nndei; a sacred 
obligation to oliserve their part of the oovenant of 
grace, and in which they bad the assurance of Chri<t 
that he would fulfil bis part of the Same oovenant. In 
strict oonformily with this signification, it is used by 
Froteatanta to signify baptism aud tbe Lord*! supper- 
It afterwards came to signify any religious ordinance, 
and m general to stand fur that which in Greek ia 
expressed b]r the word mueterion (mystery), any emble- 
mstical notion of a sacred import, any external act 
having an internal or secret meamng. It ia in this 
sense that tho Church of Kngland ackDOwh<dgea other 
rites to bo SBcraincnfe besides baptism and the Lord's 
snppcr (as (ho holy sscrameiit of matrimony) ; but ft 
speaks of ** two only as geiierally neoessary to salve* 
tion.** In cither cuso tho Uunian Catholics arc wrong 
in having seven sacramonts ; for in the large accepta- 
tion of the word there arc many more than seven, and 
in its strict acceptation there are only two. The Cburoh 
' Catechism defines a sacrament to bo an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given unto 
us. ordained by Christ himself as a means whereby Wo 
receive the same, and a pleilgo to assure UB'theroof.*' 
The Hacrainents of tho Koman church are Bapiism, 
Coiiflrtnation,the Kaehnrist, Penance, Ordination, Mai^ 
riage, and Extreme Unction. Tbe Eucharist is by way 
of eminence called tho holy sscratnrnl. The number 
of seven saernments was first decreed by Eugeiiius la 
the 15th century. 

Saduviok, »ulc^~rF‘fl»e (Lat. sorer, secred, and^uefo, 

I I make), ia an olTering mado to au object of religioue 
w(irshi}>. Co*exten.si%e\vilh tho ieeliiig of religion, with 

I the belief in tho existeneo of a Supremo Being, who 
BUpeniilends tho lUTaira of mortals, is the desire tu 
secure his favour end avert his displeasure, lleiioe we 
find (he idea of sacrifices existing in all times, aud 
among, probably, every people. It is generally sup- 
posed that suiTiilces were instituted immediately uftor 
tho fall of Adam, when God inndo with him the ''cove- 
nant of grace." This supposition is fennded on the 
fact that Gild clsd Adam and Eve with the skins ctf 
beasts. In the next generation wc find Cain and Abel 
olTering saenliccs unto God. Hence, some account for 
(he uiuversiil prevalence of sarriflciui woreliip in some 
form or other. Bacrillres formed* uromineiit part of 
patriarchal worship, and tbe suCrinoiel code wae at 
length coDsoIidatod by Moses. In the Jewish religion 
we have a ooronlete system of sacrifldal ritea, and 
strict rules laid down regarding them. Animal saorl* 
fieos were of four general kindii ; vis., bumt.oflkringt, 
sin-ofTerings, trespiys-ofienncs, and ])eacp-offeringa. 
The first three hs«l an expiatory virtue, that is, they 
made utonerneut fur those that olforcd them ; tha last 
were more particulnrly cxpr^siv* of gratitudo for 
mercies received, or siipplicalion for mercies desired,. 
As a sacrifice was not only intended to represent the 
offerer, but also to convey bis deepest feeliogs on the 
occasion of tbe offering, t)ie selectinn of the object 
was upon tbe ground of its nearness of relation and pr«- 
ciousneas to tho offerer. It miisr bo bia own, the first 
find best of its kind ; it must h« whst be values nnA 
I loves. Another peculiarity of a SBcnfirw consisted in 
' desftroying, in whole or in part, the offering presented, 

III the heathen world, human saorifloes have been rttf 

{ reocrallr prevalent, apparently from a notion tiMtt 
Ionian life is the moat precious thing that eaw ko 
offered to a Divine Being. Chriatiana regard the agieiL 
ficea of the Jewish economy on tfpleal or the death eC 
Christ, whom they regard as tho one great anerlflee. 
vfoioh hae for ever made atonement for the ring of 

aAU-re-f<!/e (Let. Iff lk« 

crime of violating or profaning sacred thfu^ off tbina 
offered to God, or of atirastingto leymen, fot eommfiix 
uses, what was given to religious jpiniKKiev or for pfovg, 
purposes. In Lew, it it defined to tie ^ the feioniw ^ 
, taking of any goods out of any parish ehureb, or eihig < 

I ehnroh or chapel." By the eouuann law, soerilete ir«i 
punished with gresfer Severny then ether (hefts, 
the benefit of (he riergy wae dented te fheefesder ; 
bot hr atetnte U wae pot ou a footing edtk ocher 
feioniee. By 7 h 8 Geo. Iff. o.89^ it is enffotod thnt 
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Mf penaa iball bnwk and fotfor any chur^ or 
dbapei, and Bteal tharaw any diattel, or, bafinn ntoWo 
any ofaattri in toy ohorcb or obapel, aball bnok out 
of tbo aattia, erory auoh offeoUnv, bftAff oonvletad 
tharcof. abail auffor death at a fpkni/' By d It 6 
Wm, IV, 0 . capital puDiafamtot; for tide oftaca 
WM aboUahad, aad traneportalion for life or aot laac 
than seven years, or imprisonment not axeeal^ff four 
years, aubsUtniad. Aot 0 A 7 Wm. IV. o. 4. limited 
tho term of imprisonment to three years. By S4 A 2S 
Viet. CO. OKBl), previous aotavero repoaled, and 
penal servitude for life, or not |pss than three years, or 
imprisonment not esoeedinif tfo years, sttbstitnted. 

Haobux, Os, os $ai'’krKm (Let., sacred bone, so 
called probably from beinK oflbred in sacrifices by Ote 
ancients), in Anat., is the bone which forms the basts 
of the vertebral column, baiiie artioulated above by 
the last lumbar vertebra, whUe laterully it is firmly 
nnited by o broad irrrKular tiirfaoo to the ossa in- 
Bominata or hip-bones, and united lielotr to the os 
o^>ocyf|is. In youns suli^cots, it is composed of five or 
six ^eoes, nmiad by oartilaxe, but in more advanced 
af;o it beoomes one bone, in v\bich, however, wo may 
still easily distlnyuish the murka of the funner separa- 
tion. It is pyramidal in form, fiattened before and 
behind, with its basis towords the lumbar vertebric 
and its point tormlnatio|{ in tho coccyx. Like tho 
vertebrw, it presents various pruceascs, and holes af- 
furdinK passage for tiw nerves. 

Baduvoxsh, sld'-dM«Mes (Gr. z/tddoutaioi), nne of 
the principal of the Jewish scots in the tune of Christ. 
It is said to have been fotinded bv Sudoc, a discipio of 
Antigonua fioobos. president of the Ssubedrim at 
Jerusalem, and teaonrr ot the law in tho principal 
divinity sohool of that city. This svstem was a natural 
reaotioii from the doctrines of tlio Bharisers. The 
latter were enamoured with forma and ceremonies, 
the other despised and contemned them. They 
denied the eiistenoo of miy spiritual beings excr.pt 
God, maintained thot there was no resurrection, and 
that tho soul died with the body ; benoe that there 
eiMild be no rewards and pntnshtDODls beyond this 
life. They rejected tho truduions of the I'harisees, 
and aooording to some, they rojocled nlso all the books 
of the Old IVsUmcnt, with tho exception of the Pen- 
tateuob. They denied the providtuioo of God, and 
held that men were left to pursue their own courses 
without any divine interferenoo. Though thus opposed 
to the Pharisees, they wore equally opposed tq the 
doetrinea of our Saviour. Tiiey were less numerous 
osid fiopular than the Pharisees, and seem for the most 
part to have eoinpriaed ninu ot wealth and atation. 

Safi-Cobiivoi, »nif‘k<m'»d¥kf t a convoy or guard 
granted by eovereign aut Imrity to certain persons to 
enable them to paasthroueh certain places unmolested. 
In most cases, passports nave now supersoiled special 
aafe-oouduets. They are sometimes given by judges 
to delinoueBta to enable thorn to act in their afibirs, 
while In Germaay they are sometimes given to enable 
an aoensed person to defend liimseJf without having 
the disadniBtaget of a prosecution. 

8Aetnr4iAiiP,.eaf/Me, a lamp used by miners, and 
to oaostruoted 4IS to reduce grestly the rish of an 
explosion. The dangerous accumulation of fire-damp 
in eome mines renders this ueoessary. The ooatrivence 
ef a sissi Milt was long known, and it afforded e tole- 
rable gleam of Ugbt, It consisted of a small frame of 
iron, nouBted mlh a wheel and i^ien, which gave 
rapfdrotatkm toa steel disc placed upright, to theMge 
of srhieh a uieee «f '4|mt was applied. The attention of I 
tha seienliBe sria more partiouiariy eellcd to the enb- 
jset whsu sm appaUing eeiltery explosion oceurred at 
theFelUng euffieiy, in Burhasa. inlSlfi: ninety-two 
lives were then iustonfeneoasfr destroyed. The Aisi 
eafety-lamp wie that of Dn Oleony, of Banderiand. 
It oonsiatito of an eifAight lamp with a glosa freot, the 
Bmne ef whidh eras eupported by Ubwing fresh air 
from • eieeU psir of faellm throQgh • ttretuBiof watsr 
in she bottom of the lamp, whQe% heeled air p ss sed 
wt theeuifr weiev hyereovnwed tube at the top; by 
^s me^ the air wHbia the lamp wee desmuMy 
lasuletot from toe ssTJ^undingtooieiphere. Vattooe 
o^r mbssnet eafrsydsamweve brei^t forward, 
uBjiupersideirhy the fovSitien of 8ir 
«MmpbK7Xfoey,‘foa£&d on hfa fue teimafOhto l«lo1 
XQoa ' 


toe ttatore of fame. Thla lampcanaiita of aeomiaoD 
oil-lamp snnBeuated by a ooveved eyliader of wien 
■fame. Bevy bad oaoertaioed that tho expMoDS of 
inflaiuraahle gases were inoapable of being poased 
through long narrow metellio tubes, and that tnis pii&- 
ciplc of seeurity was atill ohtawed by diminishing their 
length and diameter at the seme time. Bltiiute^, 
this foot led him to trials upon sieves made of wire 
eaose, or metoUio plates bored with numerous small 
holes, aad he found that it was , impossible to pa88< 
expkMions through them. About the same time George 
tiiephenson, with that pwniiar aptitude for mecbanioiil 
design whioh always aistinguisbed him, and without 
miy knowledge of the researches of the obemist, devised 
a lamp by which air waa admitted to the flame through 
** apertures oi wire gauxe." Hence among the pitmen 
in the north of England at the present time safety- 
lamps are distinguisbod as either '*Bavice*' or 
*• Genrdies." 

Sapktx-Vai.tx. (S/te StBAW-F.MGxnx.) 

HaPFLOWUR. (See CARTItAUtS.) 

SAXFJtoir. (See Crocus.) 

Saoa, ea'-ffa (old I<lo^^c, a saying, report, tradi- 
tion), is the name given to tboae ancient ZsV'raehis- 
toricai and myi^ logical comp<»stiiuHS which hav e como 
down to ua. 'i < esgas were Lite pnwo rooitations of 
the Sagamen, us toe poems and lyrics were of the 
Boalds. Tho hiHtorical of them treat prinoipaUy qf 
the history of .Norway from the iHh to the 13to 
century. Jifuny of them areooHectrd in the celebrated 
Heiuishriiigla, by Biiorre SturloBon (which see; also 
NoawfGiAW La.vouaok amd LiTBRAit'ita.) 

HAOArxRUW, (Cir.), a foetid gum-resin, 

imported lutu Europe from the Levant, and also from 
Alfiandria, in aniygdaloidol mosses of a brownish- 
TcUow or olivo colour, sometimes in tears. It is pro- 
bably a Persian product, and has been suppossd to be 
obtained from tho root of the umbelliitfrous plant 
JSVrufu pertira. It is employed medirinally as an anti- 
8pasmi>dio, but is considered to loss powerM than 
Haalcetirla. It is included in the Materia Modiua of 
the Loiulon Fharmaoopmia. 

Saos. (See SuLytx.) 

Sauittabia, $ej‘it’tai*>rei'l (Lat. sffgiV/a, an arrow), 
the arrow-heocl, an indigenous, aquatic, pereniual herb, 
flowering in July or August (Sagittana eagitttfolia). 
Its root IS tuberous, nearly globular, with many loii^ 
fibres. In China it is much oaliivated for its esculent 
properties, its mealy nature making it easily oonvert- 
iblo into starch or flour. The floating leaves are vny 
variable in sise. and in form resemble the head of on 
arrow, from which oiroumstanoe the plant derives Ito 
name. The leaves also are very cooling when applied 
to Die akin ; they have consequently b^n USM, and 
may bo serviocable, as a dressing to inflamed sores. 
Arrow-head, as a food, is much relished by most cattle. 

Baoittarivr, efif^-it-ie^^re-ve tl<ai., toe areher), a 
name given in Astron. to one of the signs oftheaodiae, 
situated below AquUa, between Scorpio and Oapri- 
comus. Its figure u that of a centoor drawing a 
bow : this oonsteUntion mutt not be oanfonnded with 
Centaiirus. The mythoiogiesl aeouniit of Sagittutee 
is very meagre. According to some, the conatdiation 
represents the oeutanr Chiron, and aoeording to others. 
Crocus, whom the Muses requested after death to ho 
placed among the siftes. 

Saoo, Mt'-pc, a well-known form of starch, obtained 
from the stems of varioiie plents, partioulaify those ef 
the botouioal genera Aipas and tomams \ua theee 
words). Bago is prodooed efatefly in toe Jdoltieeae 
and in Sumatra; hut it ie flnt imported into 6ng»- 
por^. in very large quantities, for granulation aad i»- 
exportation. It is obtained by eutting and aptitttog 
the paim-etem, and washing it with water. Tha feeala 
sebaides from toe waehsDgs, and fonw a ■gewderJiko 


arrowroot, but of a dirty-white ookmr. 

tuts* meal eago, of whieh fififl or flOOIbs. auqr he 
^eided^y a eioile teaa. Titoi, when impoitod tato 
foegspor^ is wnlTwaM, paigMSy dried, graimfotodv 
«ft^ ead rqaatod. Tbq fggo of eommetoe tow frr- 
meriyni grama abeiut . ' 
a reddish or bipmsis h- 


eomm^ toN 4iW; 

of -eonaiidar-toeds,. of 
oofour, and mnied wi|b 


jKNaepftootoaal. Tha Ohinesa aettlod to fli 

•oenoiteiesiaeafailrodQmid Ihair -aaatluKM uf twftidng 

wbteh gato a aage 
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abonttb* iig«of • pin's hind. li«rd,«hltith, of ftpwiHf 
iwtre. lomotiinetefan tcMBlttoeiit» vithout odour, oud 
with wry MUle 
tuilo. Tniskind 
ii now cnllctd 
fittgo 

ui untnent nod 
doqiulmnt, nnd 
well tuilad for 
fnTftUdii. It mar 
be boiled witL 
water, with mUk, 
or in loops, or 
made into pud* 
dioffs with eggH 
and milk. 
Saol'Sbvs. ti 1 g ~ 
u-f'-riu (from 
•agitt the Malay 
miiue nl various 
palms), in Hot., 
n gou. of l^alms. 
JSuff. »ar.ch*tr[ftr 
is the Gotnmuti 
palm, which Slip- 
pliea the pwater part of the anpar pt oduccd in the 
Muluccaa aud Philippines. Palm Hui:ar, called ./Ki/^ery 
in India, ia geuoruliv obtained irom tho juice uhicli 
flows out from the difiereni palms upon womidtng their 
ipathei and lurrotiadtng parts. Tho laochuriiio juice 
of the Gumtnuti palm is transformed into au iiito^i* 
catiup liquor or toJdu by (crinentatnm. Tliis ia termed 
nera in buinatra, and a kind of arrack is distilled fruiu 
it in Batavia. Prom tho trunk of this poiin. when 
exhausted of its saccharine juice, a good deal of our 
commercial sago is obtained, a single treeyieldiug from 
150 to 200 lbs. The juice of the iruit is very iu:rid. 
Besides sugar, toddy, aud sago, this palm yields the 
stiff, strong fibre known in cumuiercc os Gommuit ur 
JEJote jlbra. 

‘Saovs, aaV-gua (Malar tit/rn), in Hot., a gen. of 
Fttlnis. From the trunks of S. la-iia, S. gi^nuina, and 
other species, the principal part of our nayoisoblaiued. 
(ffes Saoo.) 

6 x 11 . 8 , sails (Sax.sr^tf/., a sail), arc certain breadths 
of canvas sowed together and extended on or between 
the masts of a ship to receive the impulse of ihc 
wind and propel a vessel through the water. The 
several breadths of which a tail is composed ore sewed 
togetlier with a double seam, and the whole is bound 
round the edges with a cord caUod a boU<rope. There 
are oercral kinds of sails used in bliips ; the principal of 
which are tho courses or lower sails, tbetop>tailr, the 
top*wlhuit sails, and the top-gnlUnt royal sails, each 
of which are suspended oue above llio other. Aiiotlirr 
tail is sometimes added above these, called a $leu- 
acrapar. 

Baiwt loxATiFs's Bbaivb. {Srf Tovatxa.) 

Sairt Jour'h Biibau. (See Ckbatobia.) 

Saxhts, aainta (Lat. aaneti, holy persons), is applied 
by the Church to uersons who have been distinguished 
for their pious and holy lives. The apostles, in their 
epistles, use the wwd simplv for all baptised believers, 
that is tor all Ohristians. J£arly in the history of tho 
Obristian ohorch. persons emm'ent for their hoboeis or 

S 'etr eame to bo regarded with great veneration, and 
eir memory cherished after their death ; and these 
ciume in an especial manner Co be dignified with the 
name of laiots. Hence, daya eame to be observed in 
lioaottr of them; and ia coutBo of time it eame to be 
the matom to ask their prayers and interoeitioos with 
the jDeit.y » faveur of the living. This increased to 
aoeh an extent, that In the 9ih century the Church 
declared that no departed Christian should be con- 
atdered as a saint to whom prsyera might be addressed 
until the Ohurdh bad fwonouiined him worthy of that 
honour. Aceordiog to the doetrinet of tbagflhNtaan 
Gathedie church. ''tkeiMiiieof saintia given to • person 
xrlio fshot only mnoh attached to the worahip of the 
tme Qod, hut who is exempt ,l^m mwry cowiiderahlc 
vice, and who praetises upCbmtian virtues in an 
osalteddegfec s and aa the hUiis of henveo ia the eer* 
tain fcwara such n ]i£e, we cflnn nodeystand by 
* ‘a Ihom who eejoy etecaal fetieity. When the 
dhufr&tjhimd that aa individual has ledf^ n 
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holy and pure tife^ when God has deigned to, attest it 
by mirsoles. it plseM him among the namber of the 
taints by m decree of oaaoid8atieB,end autbortaea the 
futhful to render him pomic worship.** (die Oavov- 
xxATtoa. Ixrrocjinoit op Saikvs* BotiAvnnMn.) 

Saipp SiuoaxARB, ntief fi.<W-ne<Aa^ the foUowecv of 
Claude Bruri count do Al. Simon, a desoeadant of one 
of the most iUnstrious IhmlliMi of Frsnoe, elaimingeoxi* 
nection with the emperor Charlemagne. From his 
youth he bad entertained ideas of grertneta, bnt with- 
out any settled purpose; and. after some time epebt 
inihe army, he pursued vnnous nusettied wand«r)n|pi 
ill France and Spain. Mt length he eame to the eon- 
dusion thatsoraetbiDg must be done for ** the advance- 
ttieiit of tiuman civilixation ; " and acocndingly. when 
near the age of forty, he eoninienced a ten years* courio 
of study, in order to pnt hmiself (horooghly abreast of 
the knowledge of hii time. He attend^ olutset and 
lectnr<>8, established at his houi» assemblages of UkO 
learned and scientific, assuming the nosilion of gensta- 
h/.er, aud employing tbeni os his workers in the oevand 
details. Further, in order to utidcrsUnd humanity in 
its every phase, lie gave binisclf up to all manner of 
self.itidulgenee. All the appliances of Buience and art 
were Imd und<*r contrihutmii in order to the Bratffloa* 
tiun of ploA'^iire or the prodaeliou of pain. Uoprao- 
tiHcd all the xiocs, alternating them in proper scieuUfio 
rittatioii with their several virtues, tlo courted oon- 
isgious diseas(>B and physical sullrring, and even, on a 
later ocnipion, attempted to commit suioid^ but only 
sucecrdcil iti Mowing out one of his eyes. Povwtjf at 
length etared him in the lace, and be was glua to 
iiecept a clerkship uL a year ; bat his genius still 
beckoned him on, and in 1SL2 he gave to the world hie 
first publication, *< Letters from an Inhabitant of 
Geneva to his Contemporaries.** This was followed by 
various others, espniiiiding bis system : his lost and 
prinripal work lieing the *'Kpnvea(i Cbristianisme,** 
puhlished utter bts death, in 18SS5. Un regarded Chris- 
tianity IIS progrcMsive. First came Catholicism, next 
ProteHtantisin, and lastly, 6t. SimonittUisin, The baeia 
of bin system was tho great Christian maxim, *'Lovo, 
one nuother,” ** MosevS hod promised it to men. Jesue 
Christ liod prepiired it, and St. Simon realised U.** 
His aim was tiio rapid auichuratioiiiphysioal and moral, 
of the condition ot the fioor and most numerous elam 
of Boi'iefr. 'io effeot this, in cry ene was to have a 
vocation lu cordiug to his cupsoity, nad every oopooity 
H recomiwuse nccorrlmg to its works. It was a fell* 
giou in which ail things were to l/u subsorvient to CQd 
supreme bead— himself, umi after him the ablest of hli 
disciples. J^eopnrty, and all other eonfllotiug instittt- 
tioot, were to be aholialieil, and nothing was to inter* 
(ere with the will of the fulher or supreme leader, 
wliose authority was thus great and absolute. The 
aboliLion of comriotitioii, and the organisation of labour 
on such a more fitting mid effective veale as (he supe- 
rior wisdom of the priesthood would naturally luggest, 
was a portion of the system. The transmission ol pro- 
perty as well us of oflfees was to be abolished ; indue* 
trvwas to be regulated in obedienoetoasolfeonstiiiited 
aiitbority,ftiid Us advantages portioned out in tliexotiOr 
of merit. The unholy bond of matrimony woe to 1)a 
aliolisliefi, and there was to be snlwiitnted for Its 
restrainls obedience to tho sacred instiaete of IacUax* 
tion, M directed by the unerring wisdom of til# 
Aupreme Father. The empire of society was to bp 
sttbetitttted for that of the family. Among the die* 
cipi^ of Bt. Bimon were Olinde Bodriimee, Augnstte 
Tfaieiry, Aaguste Comt^ Bassid, end ihifluitiii* 
the death of St. Simon, Basord announced hioiislf #s 
his siicceasor, and in a sboit time oolleeted a uatttkSP 
of adherents, who formed themaslves into a saiMjy. 
Olid dwelt together In the BueMordguy. Thsjstsrtid 
a weekly Journal,— add SOew Aftep 
smnrd on able coa<yo(or in Pierre Lcfofuc, edltar ef 
la Qteba newspaper. A schism sllemmrds oeeurrsd 
among the leaders ts to eerUso potatsufdootriiM^ gpti. 

« nomber of the society seceded. A (MVamuMnili m*' ^ 
veentioo led to (he diseolatian 4f|ho society ia tbs Ita# 
Movsigny, and to Gfede hsesms extiMt, IMmlili 
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find tbAt time 8»iDt Simoniiaiim luw been 
aUv ('Stinct. 

hAh, »/il, >B Chem., tbtf word wm formerlr need ne 
II prHlx<o fttirniff e orystiinieeble cowpouno; M*for 
oxumpto. nal-ummoniac, or chloride of euimoTnum { tal 
ettixuntf Acftd eulpbiite of potush ; Mai pratmlliMt fuecd 
nitrate of potenb ; *al aetioMMlhr, oieUite of potaeh ; ual 
volatUMt cttrlionate of aumonia, or liquid ammonia: 
4afg$m, or rock auU. 

fUiiAMAKDan, M&l’H^mUn^’dMr (Lirt.).~An 7 deecrip* 
lion of the few hamileHK riqitilcs which beiooq to the 
family iialamandridtt would l>fi ittoomplrlre if no imtioe 
were taken of the lenonint ayperatittone which made 
them the **dauf;blerR of tiro, and gMa them the 
faculty of potaoninK vcgetuhloa. Itia iliftieoU to trace 
the manner in which these imparaliriona arose; but 
their orifcio, doubtleeii had some ndatioii to the extra* 
onUnaiy metumorphuaca which RuUninndera undergo. 
The aaianiandors are a peniia of batrachuin reptiles, 
hating some alight reacmblanoe to the it. '.ants m their 
external shape, but very prnperly aepurated from 
them hy more modern naturalMta, aince tin’ir ntructure 
cnnif to be better nuderstuod. The gcneml cliurncters 
may be described as follows:— The body lenjithened, 
with four foot of equal dmifliiaiutia, and a long mil : the 
head la flat, and the car entirely nnbciUlorl in the flesh, 
and wit limit any disUnct tympanum, and only a small 
cartiisginuuri plate on the iipening ; both jnivs are 
furnished with numerous small loetli. and them are 
tno parallel rowa of snob teeth along the bones in the 
upper part of the mouth, whieh represent the votner; 
the ribs are merely nuluunntal, though they arc not 
wholly wanting as in tlio frogs; but them la no sternum 
of hone ; the al.Prnum ia very uiqierfcetiy developed, 
and auapomlod to the apiuc by ligaments ; tin* iegu am 
of nearly equal length, and without any webs on (ho 
toes or claws of them ; au<l there am always four toes 
on the fore feet, and, genoroUy speaking,' live on the | 
hind ones. In the udiiU state they brcntliein ilie same i 
xnaiitier as toftoiaca mid frogs, but in tln-ir early state 
they breathe ui (he water by itieans of gills, t^aluman* | 
dera ore, tcchnicaUy apeaknig, ovovivijurous ; that 
when thcovaor eggs have arrived at (liestiite inw‘hn.ii, I 
in the other batriichui hey are wont to be expelled, in | 
thcao thev are rotairnMl for aome time all. tbeir de. 
Telnpmciit. A pceidiar property of theaal miders ih, I 
that when repeatedly depruod of an important po.<iion 
of their body, that portiotiisas frcquenily rcMicwod, An | 
•ye, for instance, may beextmeled, luul speedily a .*» 
aud perfect one is lound to Iniie «nppl;»'d its phuv. 
Bulamanders arc iisimlly divided into Und r -.mcs and 
water apoeies ; but it must be observed that ilic land 
■ouas inhabit humid places, and thn uquatie ones 
breathe air, ond «ri' not wholly confined to the wnrer. 

Sak-AMXroNiAC. (Jtee Amuonm CuLoniue op.) 

SaIiABV. a(l'>A‘i‘c (Lat. }«i/<inuin),isaD at .uul allow* 
ano« or reccimpenso made to n pi^rson for hLs I'jins 
and industry in another person's butiin s. It is dc> 
rived from 9<Ut Salt, aa being the moat- iiceciisary Ihmg to 
auppiirt faomsn life; and among the Itomans.'s'ibtriNm 
inmadedalliheprovluons with which the officers ol the 
army were euppUed, as well as their par in mouey. 

8aUI| mii (dax. Mai ) , is the act of eclliiig. that tninasc* 
tion hy whieh the ownership of property is trunsferred 
from ODO penon to another, in eonsideratiou of a money 
payment made by the buyer to the seller. It it be a 
eommittatioin of goods for ipioda. it is more prop^'rly 
M whMfa, III order to the validitr of a nale, it is 
utocssary Umt the pariiee not in mod faith ; for it U a 
mixim ialaw, thxt fraud eitiatesidl oontracts. Neither 
is a sale rslid if the subjeet matter of it is illegal or 
prohibited, or if an etseatial part of Jt involves »o 
illegal set, lu ordsr to eoostitate a sale, t)ie consent 
of each of the psurtisB is required: aad hence eeoh must 
he tomlly qui^sd to corneal.. Baboaut ako 
fiAth*) 

Saui, fitOi Of. (Brt Btth «r Bail.) 

Saxxv. fBpf KvioraiAondOiDHsa*) 

^aiCAOBJi, sdl-«-iba»'-stfHr (Lat eoUr, the willow), 
In Bat., the Willow frMn., a nab. ord. oi JXsefyledMies, 
•mbKdose JiaMooUkw^tat. Trees or shrobe, chiefly 
oativsB of cold aodtonworate dimatss. Leaves simple, 
B]teniala»atipi|]ala'. Flowaraiivtaesaa). amo&kaeeoos, 
ioksd.or vrittii.a»»mbrsiioiisorenp-)ikft«alyx« Xa)e 
Mtopsec uttb or xaaaadskphott ^ 
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female flowers with a supeiior l.i*ellcd orarr | ovules 
numerous, ersot. Fruit l*eelled, S-vslved. Seeds 
numerous, covered vrith long silky bam, exolbumi- 
nons ; embi 7 o erect, with an inferior radicle. Many 
of ibs species are valnsblo for their timber, and some 
for their tonic and febrifugal bark. The hair iovrsttog 
their seeds bos been employed for staffing ouahioiia. 
There are but two genera,— and JPepuluM {which 
tea ) , and about 260 species. , 

Saltcxx, M&V-uMint IS Chem., a neutral bitter principle, 
found in the bark of willows. It is procured by addiug 
to an aqueous infuaiou of the bark hydrated oxide of 
lead, by which the tannin and colouring matters are 
precipitated. Ssliciu has becu mode the auhjeutofa 
series of interesting and valuable researches by Tiria 
of Turin, which have thrown eouai'dcrablc light on the 
compounds known aa gltteosidea. Mixed with synaplaoe 
(a peculiar ftvnirni), it apdits up into glucose and 
aniegtnin. Uented with hichroniate of potash an-, 
sulphurli: acid rlistilled, a fragrant oily liquid cornea 
over, which has cx:iut]y (he same physical and chemical 
churactcnstica aa the caacntiul oil of nicadow*sweet. 

Salic or SAi.rtfVs Law, mV^ik (Lot. lex Siiiica), 
is an iincient fninlamental law of France, auppiisod to 
hare been mai* by PharAniond or Clovis, in virtue of 
which, dttiight' were excliulcd from the inlieriiaiicc, 
and Boiia ulono i<naidercil enpahio of succeeding to it. 
Tlio term mos. probably is taken frtnii the name of 
the ancient Franks,— Suli, or Sjlici, sornlludfrom ‘ .lia, 
n river of nnciciit (rcnriwny. The HalU* law is said to 
have been m:ido for the Salic lands, wliich were gi-.en 
to the Hahc Franks nho at'lllcd in Caul, and held iheir 
Inuds upon condition ot i licir personal surnue m war. 
li wa*), however, extended c\cii to the throne; and 
from the earliest period*^ of the French nii'narchy, no 
princess Bucoeeded to Iho throne, except by force of 
aoino law difleretit from the orditmr> usage. The Sfhts 
law was first alleged against Edwarii 111, of Kngl' wd. 
in hJa contests w if l» Fhilip \'I. about the Frenob ihro'> . 
und hfiH coniiiiued in force since that tunc. 

SALiconNi V, juBot., ageii. of i) •' m*. 

ord. Chrnopovlint'ftr 'I’he species were formciiy i.’u- Li 
used in making (which sff). 

SALTVt, KU-U'-io (Lat.,froinra/, salt), is that 
which the mouth luul tongue are constHutJy im 
II tlioir natural stale, and which is aiipphod by 
which form it, ciiUed the salivary glaiids. Ther> 
three piiirs ol saltiiiry glands— the parotid, th 
nioxillary, tnul tho st'ihhnguul The saliva ilst > . 
.icither colour in>r smell, .and is tastelec ; for ar ‘ 
it contam.vn litilc salt, the nerves of tlm toijitu 
ucvuatnmed bul, that it is imperceptible It.'* « 
gravity *a aomewhat greater than that of wate .m.i 
It is supposed that uhont twelve pounds arc sec* 
twelve hours. Fn»m the mechanical orcssui i.f » ■» 
musclea upon the saUvar.v glands, the \ ;tetii>u i'» murh 
augmented during speaking and iu ''ib'eatine fu 
huiigry persons, too, it is largely secreted at if ’ght 
of agrVcahlr food. Its uses are to augment. 
of f«H>d by the evolution of sapid matter, to ni 
dissolve, und resolve into its principles, the fo 
mastication, suns to change it into a pultace* 

Ut to be swallowed ; to moderate thirst, by . 

the cavity of the mouth aud fauces. In the h^ 
atnte, it consists of at least four^Ilftbs of water 
prising, besides, muctlage. albumen, inurtate of 
phosphate of soda, phosphate of lime, and pbo3{ 
of ammonia. 

SALiVAnoB, or Pttai.isii, sl^e-voi'-skna, fi'-d/* 

(Or. pfaoZixe, 1 apit frequenlty), in Med., denote^ 
increased and involantory flow of the naliya. This m 
be caused in avariety of ways. It max be occasioned by 
strong mantal emotions, by the use of certain aedicmr<i, 
and it is also symptomatio of voxiona diseasea of the 
mouth and neighbouring parlax aaindeBtitioa,soarla> 
tina, amalUpox, Ac. Mercuv ia by far the most oommon 
agent in the production of aaltvntioo. The quantity 
reqidrhd to produce saiiTation differs in different m- 
Boiis,attd coBseqaently iteeffeeta reqoiretobewalwbed 
to prevent exeassivo ecrion. -Itnets whetheriiaedex* 
temally or intemefly,a|id generally nfUr a abortTiae, 
and even with a email quantity. At flnl, the month 

frels uaeommottiy hot, with aeoppetyor/netaUie taste: 

the flow of aallva is ttnwh inersaaed, w breath ba^ 

enmna flfliid, tlm pMM trad and tendpi^W 





tmiVfiBSAIi lOTOBMATlOK. 


Sftlix 


Salmon 


th« whole juiMith, 4ind throat beoom* sore and and roslu;; adranoas, extrome pressnra ai^pdats to in* 

swuUea ; ond ulcers and slouirhs quiekij form on tbs jnre the vital functions ; the noimal oil and all intsr- 
iDU'H}U 9 membrane. In tbs trealnisnt of maroorial stitial matter srs absorbed, and tbs Qshbodomsttbsaoo 
salivation, a nutritive diet, pure air, sod mild porn- lean in llssh, and what rsmsins it not only an a (ffoat 
tivefi are reqiured. Cold is to be partieularly guarded maasnre colourless and insipid, but freqiiantiy 
ui;at‘<t)t, as vfoll as the other extreme of heat. Oarjtlss wholeaome also. The male becomes inarksd on the 
oi 'l.lcrttie of ao«ia or lime are useful in clesnsinK the cheeks with orsn||te*eolourod stripes] tho lovrev Jaw 
snoiirli and rorreeiiDff tbs feeter of the breath. If tbs elonfstes, a carttlsffinons projeotion turning ttpwajlll 
cori'-titutiounl irritation is excessive, opiates require ftom themint; the body receives sffolden>oraogetlnflm 
.to li*' udniin IS tried, and the best for tuis purpose is andtheuftbin Ibis state is oalled a red jM. Tii!«fe« 
1)01 re's powder in small doses. mala seems to luffer even more then the male, and M 

Saux, «( /'•tte (Lnt.), in Bot., theWUlotr. a gen. of it turns dark in colour^ is frequently termed a black 
th itat. or' Saiieaefot. Tho speeies found in Great dsh. The mamier in irlunh salmon deposit their spa vm 
ilT turn nr>' cv>mmonly known us uillows, osiers, and is as follows. A pair of ilah make a furrow by working 
snii '.i' Thrir timber, though wanting in strength and up the gravel with their noses, rather against the 
dur:ibil!tv, is applied to many useful purposi's; it is stream, as a salmon oannot work with his bead down 
well adopted for the nianufuclnro ol' charcoal. The streani; lor the water then going into his gills the wrong 
wood of tlu* flexible branches and twigs is largely ein* way drowns luiii. When the lurrow is made, the male 
for b.i<iket*wor 1 c, hoops, Sic. A peotiliar crys* and female retire to » little itistance, one to the one 
t.dluK* olkaloid. resembling quinine in its properties, nub', uud tho other to tho other side of the furrow; 
califii giiUHne, has been obtained from the bark, leavoa, tlier then throw thonisclvcs on their sides, again ocNne 
orfbiAorsof about twenty 8 }>ecics of this gemis. together, and rubbin]; ngaiiist each other, noi^ shed 

fnint'-nn (Lat. mltno, Fr. tuumou (Satmo their spawn into the furrow at the sanio time. Tbli 
}, n eelehruled fish, Itehuiging tn tlio family of the proeess is not completed At once; it req^uires (hnift 
htt^iiunn'Lr. tin* generic cbaractcr.i ot whi'di are an ibl< eight to twelve days for them to deport nil thcdr 
l.iw* — Head ''O. ifth ; Ij idy eoMTcd with senlea ; two spawn; and when they have done, they betake them* 
dots.d fliiH. ttic first stipportcd by rays, the second selves to tho pools to roeruit theiiiselvei. They 
ill <ihy, witliont rays : tueifi on the vomer, both patuiuio litmlly redesceml to the sea by easy stages, where 
hot' /«, iind hU iMiixninry hin.es ; hrunchicstegous ravs their funner rondition and silvery lustre am toon 
*fC''y'r.g 1)1 iiomber, generally from ten Im tweke, hnt regained, and their strength lnvi|;^ratod. The ova 
«u.M' '\\\cs uiicquai on the two aides of the head of the eontinuo covered by the gravel during the winter, a^ 
Hunc Ihh. 'Die geuerul longt)) of *hc nilmon is from begin to vivify from about tho end of March to the 
two ivnd nhuif to three 1 e«t, but ■‘mnielime.sniucl) more; coiimienceinent of .\pnl. The fry remove from under 
t )'< iii.ile irt jinncipallv dmtingui'ilK'd by the ennnturc the gravel when atiouL an iueh in length, with the 
'<< ihe jaws ; both the lower and tipper luandibb* biMid*) nvnni still attached, the head and eyes largo, ond the 
. ^M^ar<N r.u'li other more or le.ss id diflerent luoi* ; colour ol the body pulu brown, with nine or ten dusky 
%\c iiJ'i and at diUcrcnt seasons. I'he general colour | grey marka aerri^s tho sides. Tho young salmon fry, 
d' mIi Miles is a silvery grey, of :i much darker cast j or parr, as ir (m called os long as it retains lha hrowii 
I he back; the sides of the mala are marked with | Uiarks o its sides, nmy remain a whole year iu the 
•M (M-ons small, irregular, dusky and eoppcr-coUnired | fr»-hh watei. On tlie eve df doscendiug to the sea, it 
‘ , while tin sc of the (envile I'xhibii only several j assiimes a mon* brilliant dress* and becomes a smolt. 
I'-ge, diflt.iMl, roundidh or soniewbur Innated ‘ this time it i-i from tour to six inohes iu length, of a 
mJ rt durk roloui. flesidiM these dinemics**, the 1 reeenii‘b-gie\ above, silvery below, the scales ex> 

jiii'i' i'< (>: a :'oniewl.jit longer or wore ‘•lender chape ' trcmelv iieln-afe iind v» ry deeidnout. HVom the tioke 

tliiiii tho bv j (he HUiwirs the sea, lor two mouths or ten weeks 
m It ) e. Tho' wc lose xipht oi tticin, and can only infer their growth 
'>fi*i.**i 111 ihf'lrom the i.iD, that alter ihe lapao of that penod we 
sail »Mii un» j find them iipiiin ui>cendnig tho rivers, with a weight of 
middle • > ti( tn <w> .irxi a bivit to lour pounds. They u re then 

and not v<>ry • known timber tlie namo of fftUtJ or grilrtt; and their 
siroTiglv .vllio- , »i 7 o, as they ascend from llie sen, increases with tha 
rent Tlie sal- advance of the season. Tlio grilse, which thus asooud* 
n 'm IS a iish ' spawn diirnig the ensuing winter, and are then cn* 
ol great ele- ' titled to tho name of eahoon. Desoeudiug m a weak 

f iance, com- ' state, f'lpy return in the following summer some ten or 
liiMug a fi rm I fitteon pounds in weight, 'i'hu sixo of grilse or salmon 
titted alike for ; does not depend on ngc, bur on capacity for growth, or 
■ <r. •'* and swiliness, and ocenpies n foremost place; the length of time they remain at sea, and on tha 
' tini.s* ou of both spoitsman and epicure; irs ’ quantify arid nuahty of food they And there. Thm 

y.t. c' red flesh being regarded by tho latter aa, are rivers in which salmon Hnever attain the weight of 

.1 ■.•'•’.'i' iicacy, iu spiu* of Us being aomewhni mdi- ten pounds; others iu which grilse arc often of that . 

I ibl. 'i he sali-'.on inhalnts the seas ar<>und Gri>at wcigiit, and salmon of the weight of Afty pounds. That 

^ , a*>d extends to the north of Kurone and Asia, the food auugbf for to produce and snstain the rapiA 

i -irs toe rivers sooner or later in the spring or growth in sise of the young salmon must be very eon* 
Slimmer months to spawn, but genernliy delays enter- siderablo in quantity as well as most nutritioM ia 
ing f ('em until the streams become somowbat swollen qualitr, cannot be doubted; whilst the fact that tba 
, t y rums. When this has oeeurred, they enter tliam salmon is a voracious feeder, may equally tie infeitrsd 
nsr illy in large bodies, mimming in the middle of from the degree of perfection in the orrangemeatof Ilf 
the ‘treon*, ana near the surface, end seldom resting in teeth, and from its own habits; and yet, straagaga,. 
the.r course as long as the water remains discoloured, say, of the many observers who have examined, tha , 
In the Ant port or their course, they ore easily fright* itooiach of the suinob to asceftaia the exact oatM dl 
ened cither by a sudden noise or Aoatiog timber, and that food which must couatitute their principal saa* ^ 
c r. such occasions frequently turn aside and return to port, few have been able to satisfy tbeamves. At iga i 
tue sea. ‘When farther advanced, however, they make they are taken with small Ash and sasd'fwla wftllla 
the most deteminnd efbrts to surmount rapids and them ; but in our rivers they ore seldom edaerved to 
cascades, and will leap a fall of twelve or Afteeu feet have anylhing within their atomoeba hut lMieos» d 
in perpendicular height. If they foil in their attempt peculiarity which pxohafoiy arises fnwk tMr hnv!hi|L 
and M back into the atreum, it is only to remain • like bernngs, a vm quiek dijisstion, and Aron thmr 
abort tine quieseent, and thus reertdt %hm atrength to taking in their food to very anitt qoaittitlet at a thSM, '• 
euahto them to make new efforts. The Ash banog nt and thus leaving the stomach to » enoatant atate w 
lengm gained the upper and mallow pools of the fiver, eapaeity or Atnest for immediato dtgaatoto. The x«gB» ■ 
preporatosT In the tmportant cmemHon of depositiog le^n of aelmon-Asberiea hda. dortof »a»y eentomNL 
the spawn in m grnvmly beds, its eolonr wAl bn fioond beep, to this eonntty,ihe anlaeot of muoh eoatr dv n m f^ 
to have undine conaldetaMe nltfhition dufiog the lei|^tion,«]id ItfbMnpfomtoetttdMito . 

Mideaoe smtnr. As the proows of nStiDg in Magna Chuto; wan lemiriatfdiiBr hy MrtiA L of 
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THE mcnOVtAXT OF 


Salasfy 


AoffUnd And by Robert the Bnuse in Sootleiid ; hw 
aerer einee been allowed to net, and during thellaat fifty 
years haa been stirred up almost nerpetnallj by oom- 
tnisMonf, lOOiomitteeB, or bills; and has almost perpo* 
tuallv been before the law oourte in one shi^ or 
another. It is^in fact» a veiy valuable fish, fetching a 
considerably higher price, pound for poundf tbaa any 
kind of butcher's meat ; and, as it oonsomes nothinj^ 
of value to men, is, to ttse ITranklin'a phrase, a bit 
of silver pulled out of the water. In former times 
salmon wore very plentiful both in Scotland and 3Bng> 
laud ) they were in large requeirt, as salted fish, fbr the 
reUgioue houses during the v^ter; and in Rymer*a 
Fadcra we have an order given by Edward 11. to pro- 
vide 3,000 dried salmon for ths sustenanoe of his men. 
But in recent times the supply has muoh decrraMd, 
from, it is supposed, the folkming causes: — In the first 
ease, the increase of land-drainage, especially of the 
open sheep-drains of the pastoral districts, it sup- 
posed to have proved iiqunous, by bringing the ear- 
mce-water more rapidly, and in greater volume, into 
the river, and hastening its di*Mcont into the sea. 
Salmon prefer travelling upwards when the water is 
full, but by no tneans clayey ; and the increase of land- 
drainage not only lia» a strong tendency to beep it in 
the latter state, but also, by the production of sudden 
floods, to alter tho character and structure of the 
spawning-beds, by shifting the gravel. Many of the 
more lowland sireoma, again, are deteriorated in their 
natnra by the increase of human sottlements along their 
banks, and the oonaequout increase of various tiisnu- 
ihoturiDg works, the operations of which produce 
refuse imhorreni -to the tastes of salmon. Another 
allaged oanae of decrease is the killing of spawning fish 
in Close time ; bat although it is admitt^ by sll in- 
tarasted in Mie subject that this is a great evil, it is 
argned, on the other hand, that this cannot he a cause 
of the deoreaae, as diligent inquiries have corrolHimted 
the opinion that this practice is not new and iiioreastug, 
but Old and decreasing. Another cause alleged for the 
decreaae has been the Cecity or ctufimijty of fhe dote 
season, and owtrfiikiH!i. As, however, arts have re- 
cenily passed*~-for England in IHUl, and for Scotland 
in IhfiS—to reme the more glaring evils complained 
of in these respects, it is scarcely necessary, at present, 
to disonss the subject. 

Balbavt. TiAOOFoaoir.) 

SAtsoLA, (Lat. Mai, salt; sofws, alone ; from 

its saline qualities), in Dot., » gen. of plants belonging 
to the net. ord. ChenoptodiaoM^. Tlie species inhabit 
■alt-marshee, and contain mnoh soda, <^vee BABtLLA.) 

Sals (cokvoit), taeU (ehloride (ftodium), is onoof 
the most important Britisn minerals, and is preeured 
in immense gnantitiea, both from fossil beds aud brine- 
springs. in Cheshire and Worcestershire. A rooky 
Md is the souroe of nearly all our inland salt ; but as 
■ubterranean streaua fikiw over thia bed and liecome 
aatnrated with salt, the original form it changed, mid 
it is simply n question of manofactaring convenieiMie 
whether to raJee the oommon salt ana purify it, or 
to raise the liquid brine and operate upon that. Pre- 
vionily to Uie discovery of the fossil beds in the 16th 
eeptory* pud subaequeutly, a good deal of aalt con- 
tinued to be made by the evaporation of sea-water in 
salt-peas, at Lymingtou and other pieces ; but the 
works st these plseae ore now oU bat abandoned. It 
is eelimsted that about e million and a half tons of 
•alt are monufaetured in Cheshire, Wosoaateraliire, 
sad Xrslend enmiaUy ; of which quantity about half 
fobiafiy tbit menuflsQUired in Cbeahire) is eiported. 
there wiilbrmerly adnty on aalt, which origioeted as 
ewer tax in the ninth yaar of William III., end sraa 
not removed tiU the year 1823, end raised the price of i 
aek from fhl. n bushel to mcee then 20t. The brine- 1 
springs, ao ibandiDt in the great pliia of thered SMtd 
end aendatoeei 6 f Cbeahire, oeenr «t various d«pthi| 
in Bome pbrnea being withinjtan or twelve yeim of 
the surEi^ nnd at othen^flM fifl^-flve te Oiaty. 
They were worked there eaoeriy settle time of Edwerd 
fibs Coufrasor. The atcote peaiad through in shritiof 


Sfllte 


miaided in verimm nrmriioiiB, the latter ^ 
a^ffinnssiriiMrttmht&miwr^ Theroeksalt 
oC Cbtahire iaftwaa in eouiaetahle meiiem difibram; 
Ift Cara and Theaa are oquralad by blaotSng 
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and with the aid of the usnal tools. The purer rock is 
calisd Frosria rook, from its being largely exported 
to the shores of the Baltio. Tbe cavity formed in 
working n salt-bed, when lighted by canolea, preaenta 
* brilliant and atriking ^ipearaace. There ore vast 
depoiita of rook salt at Bochina and Vielioska, in 
Oalioiq, and others equally important along each aide 
of the great Carpathian range, extending at vorioua 
hifervals from Moldavia to Suabia. In conntriea aitu- 
ated near tha oea-ooast, oommon salt is frequeutly 
obtained by the evaporation of sea-water, in which it 
ia nsaall? found as about two per cent. In the prepa- 
ration of salt from sea-water, the water is exposed in 
a series of shallow pools, called iolt’cardeuM or saltenu, 
to the action of the son and air. The salterns are hud 
out on a clay soil on the sca-coast, and are protected 
from the iuflacnce of the tides; they ore worked 
during the warmer months, from March to September. 
The repeal of the duty on salt enabled tbe Cheshire 
manulaoturors to sell the article at so low a rate that 
the proprietors of salterns could not compote with 
them, and they can now only flourish in countries 
which have no natural deposits of salt or brine, and 
where foreign salt is excluded by a high protective 
duty. Balt is >' only mineral food of tuan, and forme 
an essential eo>> ' iluant of the blood, the loss of saline 

{ lorticles there • • >m by the secretions, the tears, ths 
lile, Ac., being repaired by the use of commou salt aa 
a condiment, bolted provisions are nnwholesome; but 
this is almost certainly due rather to their hardness and 
. iodigestibihly than to the suit with which they are 
) impregnated. All animals appear to be more or less 
I fond of salt, and even bees will sip a solution of it 
! with avidity. (SeM Bodicm). 

SAIiTTSTOJI. (BesPOTABU, NlTKATF OP.) 

Salts, in Chem.— A salt may be deflued aa a com- 
pound containing either a metallic oxide or alkaloid in 
combination with an acid or a metal, or pseudo-metal- 
lic grouping in combination with a halogen. The ad- 
vocates of Gerhardt’a theory reverso his well-known 
detinitioo of an acid j namelyf “ a salt whoso basis is 
hydrogen," nnd describe a liut as any metuUio com- 

E r>und that is obtainable from an acid by the substitu- 
ou of a metal or paiicdo-metallic grouping for hydro- 
gen. When first Lavoisier proposed his admirablo 
scheme of chemistry, it was supposed that an ac'id 
oonld not exist without containing oxygen. As tho 
science advanced, Bir Huninhi^ Davy discovered tlio 
true composition of hydrochloric acid, and found that 
(here were acids whose acidi^ng pruuiiple woe hy. 
drogen, which, when entering into combioatkm with 
metalUo oxides, gave up 'thair hydrogen to the oxygen 
to form water. Taking tha msion of bydrooblorio acid 
and soda at an example, it was found that tho chlorine 
united directly with the sodium, the water formed at 
tbe time being readily driven oflT by heat. To meet 
this difiicuUy, salts were'dividedinto two classes,— oxy- 
salts, formed by the union of a base and an scad, and 
haloid salts, formed by the union of a metallic and a 
halogen. Sir Humphry Havy adraneed a theory, 
however, which le now almost universally received aa 
the correct one. He assumed that when acids were 
rendered anhydrous they lost their acid proporties, 
an assuiBfition provable oy dimet experiment. Snl- 
pburio acid he looked on not aa 60., the anbydrona 
acid, but as UOSO., or ratber HSO«. Tbb at once 
brought the two olaases of salts into harmony, the 
gronpiog SO« being equivalaut to the halogen in 
nOl, EU, HBr, Ac. A flew esamplas of ealta and 
aoids will render this move latalj^ble 

Hydroeb)orioacid,n.01 ... Potash salt, K.C1 
Hydrochloric acid, H.Br ... „ K.Br 

Bnlpbmle acid, H.SO^ ... ,, X.SO 4 

Kitncadd, H.KO, „ K-HO, 

Sulphurona arid, H.SO, ... „ K.fiO^ 

Thia Ihaofj ia aaeapted in ita entirety by tho advo- 
cates of tho now oohool. Salta being k>oMd on oa tho 
union of aa arid radSola wHh a motal, tho amae in a 
few oaa« has baaii aaeos aaiH y sHerod. Tlma^iroaow 
coBotaatlly maat with eaeboimto of pri oaste nifarato 

of rnfiffai^ of < ' 

stloam/^lalta a 

”*****~ 







mroummov. 


Sslutttbion 


vnitod, MutTMlnii for eaidfal«iit io ptotoMits, «r one 
'* > of uidin Miq[ttittlt»] ud aotd $aU*, 


ef bua to three ^ ^ , 

where the eeid i« is exoen. Theie terme mnet be 
taken in their chemieel eense, and not as meaning the 
eiFecfe that certain aalta bare on litmna or iurmerio 
paper, miaa. carbonate of potash, whidk la ohenii< 
oaUy a neutral salt, reddena tunnerie-paper, and eid< 
phate of alumina, also nentral, reddena litmus. Kn- 
merooa exampUa of each of tb^ olaaaea will be found 
throughout this work. DoubU talU are those whose 
’ ao)d apparently oombinea with two baaaa to form a orja- 
taJline compound ; but the real onion appears to take 
place between the two salts : thus we hare the double 
chloride of plaiiDum and potaaaiuin, KCl PtCl. ; the 
double sulphate of potash and alumina, or or Jiuarj 
alum, KOSOg AliOsSSOj, ; the double sulphate of 
potaih and magnesia, EOSO,, MgOSO,, Ac. For a 
maaterlj exposition of the principles coucemed in the 
fonnatioD of salts, the student is referred to Miller^s 
JSlemenU qf CkmiMtrif, part II. p. 702. 

SxLUXATXOV, $3l*u-tai‘-*kttn, (Lat. $alulatio, Arom 
safos, safety), is the act or ceremony of saluting or 
paying respect or rererence to any one. Among the 
Bfwans, talutaUo was the daily homage paid by olienta 
and dependents to their superiors. The women, too, 
had their crowda of saluters attending them every 
morning. In the rcocplion of those who came to pay 
their respects, the better sort were honoured aith a 
kisB, the poorer had a spniall entertainment set l)cfore 
them, and acre even feasted by those n ho wished to 
be thought tery liberal. It is not a little interesting to 
observe the different modes of ealotalion that prevailiu 
different countriea. In moat civilized countries, bow- 
ing. uncovering the head, preuing the hand, embracing, 
and kissing, are the uau^ modes in which good-wifl, 
esteem, and love, are expressed ; but not unfrequently 
what IS regarded as an act of civility in one country 
would be ont of place, or even eonsiderod as rude, in 
another. In some parts of Germany, it is considered 
an act of politeness to kiss the hands of ladies; in 
Italy, this is a familiarity only permitfod to nearest 
relatives. In the East, the salatations.aro generally of 
a very slavish character; as the throwing oneself on 
the ^und before iiersons of distinetion, and repeat- 
edly Kissing their feet. In Sumatra, the saluting per- 
son bows, begs the left foot of him whom be addresses, 
kneels on the ground, and applies this foot to the 
crown of his bead, forehead, breast, and knee ; finally, 
he touches the ground with his head, and remains for 
some moments stretched out on his belly. In the 
Pelew Islands, a person seises the band or foot of him 
whom he wishes to salute, and robs his face with it. In 
the Philippines, they bend their body very low, place 
their hands upon their obeeks, raise one leg, and bend 
the knee. In Siam, the inferior throws himself on the 
ground before bis superior. In Japan, the inferior 
takes off hie sandals, puts bis hands into the oppo'ute 
sleeves, bends slowly, till they reach bis knees, and thus 
with short and measured etepa, and with a rocking 
motion, passes his superior cryiag, *'Donot hart me.*’ < 
In China, the forms of salutation are various. Tto ! 
Turk erosaea bis hands, places them upon his breast, i 
and bows ; the Li^oders rub noses ; the Franks are i 
■aid to have pulMF out a hair, and presented it to the 
person saloisd ; ah Ethiopian takea the robe of another 
and ties it about nia own waist, leaving his friend half 
naked- In aome parts, fhinr show their humility by 
preseBlIag tbeBnervea naked before the person whom 
tlM7 ealnte ; Id etben» they scratch the band slightly, 
and reciprocal soek adiop of blood from the wound, 
or, M apeculiar nark of esteem, they opep a vein sad 
p r eae n t a goblet off blood as e beveragefor their friend. 
'Hke Baton von Seoken, when recently tfavelUiig in 
Afrie^ was obliged, in order to gain the mendah^ of 
one of the ohiefa, to propose aadperfom the cersmony 
of drinkrag blood with him. Several negro nations i 
takessoh otha/s hands and pull tbs Sngmtilltlwy j 


Salvtttioii 


SALun, sf -infs' (Fr« mbOt from let. salaf^— In 
IIU. language term denotaa a disaha^ of amary 
or ImaU arms, or of both, in hcuonr of some person 
or event: it is also applied to the eesematny of pce- 
uaotiiignnnAAo. A eofonel is labM by the gaanfo 
of Ina regiment tuming out and p rts ej iei gp armeensf a 
4hy, irttifkJ^9iitaguo,itfoiiiUl4dfog^ 

1W7 


Ifouleaant-oolonels and msdora are saluted by their 
own guards ones e day with sMsZdered arms j et other 
times they ifosd to their aims. OfOcera wearing foeir 
hats are not, on any oeoaaion. to take fhem df In 
saluting : but when their swords are not drawn, they 
■re to amute by bringing up tiie right hand to the fore- 
head, horiaontuUy on a lino with the eyebrow, mieu 
tlio command of a regiment devolves on a lieutenant- 
eulonel. major, or captain, when gnarda nresant their 
arms, the olUoors. with the exception of those baariug 
the colours, on all occasions salute with their swords. 
Id the uttoy, a sulnto is a testimony of respect or 
homage rendered by tlie riiips of one nation to those 
of another, or by shipf nf the same natioii to a superior 
or equal. This ceremony is performed in various ways, 
according to the oiroumatanccs, rank, or situation of 
the parties. It consists, like the militsry shlute, of 
firing a certain number of cannuu or voU^ of tmiU 
anna, and also in striking the colours or top-sails, or 
in three general cheers of the whole ship's crew, 
mounted on tlic yards aud rigging for that purpose, A 
roval salute cousists of twenty-one guns. 

BiLvzDoiiAOHXi, wU-vd-do.riu -x 0 .e, in Bot., the 
iS'tifotfdora fam., a small nat. ord. of Dfoe^fodbaea. 
Ruh-olass Corolliftorm, consisting of shrubs and small 
tribes, with Icutliury leaves and minute panided flLOwers* 
The species are natives of India, 8yria, and Eorth 
Africa. The only one of auy iuiporlHiioois Sabwtwn 
pernea, which Dr. lioylo hoe shown to lie the mustai^ 
tree of Scripture. Its fruit is edible, and resembles 
in taste the ;^rdou cress. The bark of its root is aorid, 
and is employed in India as a blistering agent. Its 
leaves are said to possess iiurgaiive proparucS. 

Salvagb, s<if-euf in Morcanlilo Law, is on aUowaiica 
made io jiersons other than the crew, by whom ships 
or goods have been saved from the sea, flr^ piratss, 
or enemies. The oilicere and crew of a ship oonuot 
claim salvage in respect of services rendered to it, 
unleis, indeed, their duty to its owners bad ceased 
by tho master’s bond fide abandonment of it at sea, 
without hope of recovery, ^"o ilxe<i positive role or 
rate is laid down fixing tho amount of salvage, but 
the general principle is, that a reasonalde oompsnsa- 
tiott be made. The ingredients that sre to bo Csken 
into account in determining the amount of salvage are 
— (1) euterprise in the salvors in going oat in tempes- 
tuous weather, to assist a vessel in distress, risnng 
their own lives to save their fel low -oreoluret, ud to 
rescue the pro|>crty of their feJloW'-stibieets; (2) the 
degree of danger and distress from whieh theproMrty 
is rescued, and wbuihor it was in imminent ^maua 
almost certainly lost, if not ot the time rescued and 
preserved ; (3) the degree of labour and skill whioli 
tho salvors incur ar>] display, and the time ooeupledi 
(d) the value. Where all these efreunutoaoes con- 
cur, a large and liberal reward ought to be given; but 
where none, or scarcely any, take piece, the oompema- 
tion can bardlv bo denominated a sidvage compensa- 
tion ; it is little more thau a mere rennmsration ' r 
labour. ** Looking to the . onrrent deoiaioni, it will be 
found that it (the amount of salvimal is rarely leM fhM 
oec-ihtrd or more than of the propi^y saved, 

unless the services have been very inconaidarabla, or 
the amount of the property has boon veiy graal.*' 
Sometimee, however, a fifth, sUib, or tenfo cmly M 
been awarded. By the common law of Engfopa, the 
salvor is entitled to retain pessossion of the fooda 
saved until the proper oompenaauon is mod# to hln 
for his trouble. Acts 3 A i Viot. o. (Uk aiidl7AJlS 
Viet. c. 104|, give jurisdiction to the Ooafit nff 
AdnSiraUiy to UMide upon all cfoiiMreUdilog to JMdt||iw 
By tha latter ofibesa ads. a vmtety duffOSSm 
ore mads respecting wredu and salvage^ and tlin 
Bosrd of Trade is authorised to appoint tseeIvnNi'df 
wsapk for parGsite distriots, wboaa dn^ttffofollin 
soT any yesselsIsaoM or in ditoM on jiiMca,,to 
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Salvia 



deUTMinf; them ont of the hende of the PhilietinM. 
ii celled a fsreet ialretioa. But eelTation, by wey of 
omfnenee, is applied to the dpHreranoe wrought out 
by Christ fijr mankind* sating them from the oonsc- 
queuces of their sins. This last is the sense in which 
it is commonly used in the ^*cw Testament, as by the 
aptnt)e Paul, wtfen he says, ** How shall we escape if; 
we neglect so great salratioa.*' 

Salvia, »iV^ve-A (Lat.sale««, well, in good health, be- 
cause it was esteemed capable of curing nianydieeaaet)» 
^ a gen. of the net. ord. £a- 
biaiat^ eousisting of herbs 
and^tinderahrubs, with aro- 
matic leaves, which have 
generally a rugose appear* 
anee, and flowers com- 
monlv in spikes. The 
cies best known is S, q/^i- 
noil's, the common or gar- 
den sage, so much used by 
the cook as a flavouring 
agent, particularly in the 
stu fling for pork, go^MC, 
and duck. An in fusion of 
asge was formerly used, 
under the name of 
as a sttiiHtituie for that of 
China tea ; it is still largely 
employed in North America 
as a gargle in comrauii sore- 
throat and when the nvula is relaxeil. Many of the 
sa/eiat are very omamental plants, und are favourite 
ulijects of culture with the florist. 

DAVAIA, alss'-d-rd (Lat., the seed of the elder-tree), 
in Hot., a superior two or more relied fruit, each 
oeU being dry, Indehiscent, few-seeded, and having its 
pericaru extended into a winged expansion. Kaeh 
cell of the samara is, in fart, an nchieuiiim, with a 
winged margin. Kxaiuples of tho samara occur m the 
so-called sycamore, the ash, and the elm. 

SASivpcrs, (Lat,, a mnsioal instrument 

formed of this tree), iti Bot., the Plder, a gen. of the 
Tiat. ord. Caprifo/ia^>0at. S. nigra is the coiiiinrm elder, 
well known on aoooniit of its fruit, from whuii tho 
elder-wine of old-fashioned folk is Tnanufactured, a 
liquor which is now chiefly used for adulterating port 
wine. Heveral parts of this plant are used iii medicine. 
Its flowers contain a volatile oil, which renders them 
mildly stimulant end sudoriUc ; they are entploye<l m 
the preparation of a cooling ointment, and to make 
elder-flower water. The inner hark and leaves have 
more "br less purgative and emetic properties. The 
iVnit is mildly aperient and diuretic. 

BAfirniaa. CaiTnucM.) 

HAHttritL, llooiLS or, are two of the uanonical Imoks 
of the Old Toitaroent, cabled after tlie prophet .Samuel, 
their reputed author. They were anciently reckoned 
as owe book ht tha Jews, toe present division into two 
beJnjg derived from the Beptuagint and Vulgate. 
Various attempts have been made to determine the 
age and anthondkip of these books, with jnore or lets 
or pvobabltity. common opinion, founded on 
1 Unron. xiix. S9 (**Now the acts of David the king, 
Brat and last, behold they are written in the book of 
Samuel the seer, and in the book of Nathan the pro- 
phet. and in the booh of Oad theaeer**), is that the first 
t««nty-four ohapters were writtea bjr Samuel himself, 
and the remainder by Nathan a^ Oad. There is no 
rsaien to believe, howavor, that these doeumente wevw 
fditttM vdth the nreieat books of Samuel. From 
Samuel and Kian mdog aoiuetimea called tho four 
books of Kings, Jahn is of opinion that tboy wsore all 
mrilteu by the same person and at a daU so roeent as 
tim thirtieth year of the Bahy)oais]i oat^vitT- l^s 
hjvpoUMam, howaver, will not itiiid the lett of etiti* 
onm. The UmeuaM and t^lo of ,lhO books ara eery 
difllirent, dsooSM dlflhrent pnioda and difllnmrt 
authors. The ho^ of Samuil bear the impMsa of 
uhoeiy agelB 0iehr lamipiage, allnsions, ead mode of 
oomposition. The losertioii of odsa uad SMtohee of 
poeoy, to aaliveu «sd wsriiy the namtivo, is ensnaon 
lotheiuwiththoFtetotsuelu They appesrio have beea 
nude up from demists ocmteiBperuiy, or oti^ 
w, uto tha arsutifo'i^iWh th^y refrr, eud wrou^l 
iMO^Shrpmenklbmhysomeimh^ Ssaaepeiy 




tions are more (htty detailed and warmly eolofired than 
others, and the minute and vivid sketenee with which 
they abound prove that tbeir author speaks what he 
knows, and teatides what he has seen. With respect 
to toe person who compiled and brought them together 
in their present form, all that can uc aflirmed with 
probabflitv is that be lived not long after the time of 
David. The historical character of the books ia 
abondanily supported both by external and internal 
evidence. Portions of them are quoted or referred to 
in the New Testament, and allusions to them also 
occur in the book of Psalms, to which they often fur- 
nish historical iUustration. Much has been made of 
diHcrepancies and cimtradietory statements that are 
said to occur in these t>ooks. Many of these are not 
eontradictions. Several of the older objections of 
Hobbes, Spinoxa, Simon, and Le Clere, are satisfac- 
torily disposed of by Carpsovins ; the more recent 

S r lliivomiek, Keil, Hongstenberg, and Dr. Davidson. 

ranting that some remain, neither the inspiration of 
tho compiler, nor the credibility of the general his- 
tory, ia ruinously aflected. Discrepancies iu minor 
matters of chronology and small points of history are 
of little moment. In these books we have biographies 
of Samuel, Saul -id David. They maybe divided aa 
follows:—!. (O' SSHnuel's birth, call, denunciation 
of £li by the c« timand of Ood, and establishment in 
the prophetic olllce (i.— iii.) ; ^b) the death of Kli, 
loss of the ark and its restoration, Samuel's activity 
os judge and conqueror of the Philistines (iv. — vii.); 
(e) the Israelites’ desire of a king, the anointing, 
choice, and inauguration of Saul in the kingly otiloe, 
with Samuel's parting address to the people (viii.— xii.). 
—2. The history of Saul's reign, comprehending— (a> 
his first attack on tho Philistines and victory over (hens 
through iTunathnn's valour (ziii.— xiv. 4fi) ; (b) bis 
other wars and victories, hi« ohildrcu and relations 
(xiv. 47— r>2); (c) his disobedience to Ood in his war 
against Amalek,and bis rejection (xv.) ; (d) the anoint, 
ing of David to be king, his playing before Saul, his 
victory over Goliah, and other relations to Saul and 
Joiiatnan (zii.— xviii.) ; (r) his flight from before 
the king (xix.— xzvii.) ; (/) Saul's last undertakinge 
and defeat m a war with the PhUisUnes, with t)avi(]Ps 
fortunes and victories during his stay in the ter- 
ritory of the Philistines (Lsviu.— xxxi.).— H. The- 
8e<‘oiid book is taken up with an account of David’s 
reign, roniprising— (a) his lament over Saul and 
Jonathan's death (i.j ; (A) his return to tho land 
of Israel, Ishboshoth's exaltation by Abner to the 
kingdom of Israel (li.l ; (c) Abner passes over to 
the side of David, Ishhoshcth murdered, and David 
anointed king of Israel (iii.— v. 6) ; (J) David's increao. 
mg power and dominion, the arrangement of the public 
worship of Hod, and divine confirmation of his king- 

a :: \ : — 


dnm (V. (t— vii.) ; (r) his viotories over all external 
I, his “ ' ■ 


foes, 


ofllcers and servants (viii.— iz.) ; (/) the 
troubles of bis reign, by aduUeiY with Uriah's srife 
(x.— xii.) ! (y) the misconduct of bis sons, Ammon's 
incest, .Absalom’s rebellion (liii. — ^xix ) ; (h) Sheba't 
insurrection fxx.); (*) famine, wars with thePhilistinet 
(xti.) : (j) thanksgiving psalm and last words (xzii.— 
Txiii, 7) ; (k) list of his mighty men and numbenng of 
the people (xxiii. 8— xxiv.). The whole time occu* 
pied is 162 years.— Be/*. Home's iidrodMcfioa. 

SAVTDACijt, alm-e-dai'-ee-e, in Bot., a net. ord. of 
iHcotyMtmn, sah-clisa IfaaecUasyrJe^, consisting of 
trees and shmbs, exclosively tropical and princii^j 
Ameviesa. Leaves altemato} sUnple, evergr^, stipu- 
late, uraaDj with round or imiar trauparant mark- 
ings. Flowers perfhot. Calyx iafhrior, A— fi-partita. 
Stamens perigynooa, two, three, or four timsa as many 
Bs ths stgomats of the calyx. Fruit superior, cap- 
sular, lesiMm, l-cMled. BMds numerous, arfllsl^ 
with oily or flie^ albrnncn and large embryo. The 
plants ate of little tMaomic mine. 

SAVCTXTlCAnoir, aiak'-fi^-kai'-sikaa (Lat. sanefris, 
holy, and /aeie, I make), it the work of the Bol^ 
Spirit op the sou of the ittgenmto man, Vt x^hlt 
is auiA **iiiaet 'lbr the iabstitance of the saiate in 
Hgbk" It is to to etr^ly disCiiigttished from jto- 
tifleathui, which is the divioe pardon and aoeeptanee 
oftbeafameri Xtie the progfesnTeeonfogbityof the 

heart mkd Bfe Ito men to 

fromhifrjwetiieidtontoltofinaliidi^el 







UNIVEltSAL IKTOBMATION. 

Saaottuuples g anitaay floi wi oe 

Sah wOABiia, (Lat. unteitu, Iwlf ).— tampl* \ and at the trial of Chriat read tint thej 

AiaoDir the uoient 3 e«ra» a eanotitary waa the inneraoat aaaembled in the high«pn>at*a bonae. The anthoritj of 
ebamber of the tabernacle,-- afterwarda of the temple, thia conncil vae xerj extenaite. It decided on all the 
in which was kept the ark of the covenant, and waa |:reai alFaira of the nation, and it was alao^ eoort of 
never entered, except br the hieh*prieat once a year, appeal iVom inferior tribonaJa. The right of judgilM 
It was also called the Holy of Holies. In the Christian in capital eaaea and pronouncing aentenoe of deitE 
ehiirch, the boma or inner portion of the church, belonged to thia court alone. In the time of ObM, 
immediately round the altar, waa called the sanctuary, its power liad been much limited by the interference 
From the lacred character of the churches and from oftbe Itomana. It still retained the right of passing 
. the rising power of the clergy, th^ came to be re- sentence of death, but the power of executing it reeted 
sorted to aa asylums by fugitives from the hands of with the Homan procurator. 

justice, and afterwarda eertain churclies were set apart Bawtraav Hetatrea^rdH'-f-f/Ure (T«at. saNifiu, health), 
specially for that purpose, and were termed sanctna- is that department of human kuowledgs which rdgaroa 
net. The gross abuses to which this system gave rise, the laws of the human body, and of the agents by which 
as tending entirely to defeat the ends of Justice, led to it ia anrrounded, with a view to the preservation 
its abolition in all Protestant cmintries, and it has also health and the warding off of disease and death. The 
fallen into disuse in most of the Koman Catliolio practical application or these laws conatitntee 
fltates. Formerly in England a person accused of any or the art of preventing disease. This is oomwbii^ 
crime (except treason and sacrilege), if he fled to any divided into pnblio and private hygiene, the femer 
church or eliurcliyard, and within forty dsys sfter went having r«(mrd to the healthy condition of peraoDt In 
in sackcloth and confessed himself guilty before the communities, in camps, barracks, workliouses, Ac. i tlM 
coroner, and thereupon took the oath that he abjured latter to the health of individuals. Even at fUiff as 
the realm and would depart from thence forthwith, the time of Afoses we flud numerous atriugent fMiDUMy 
he saved his life, but forfeited his goods and chattels, laws and regulations laid down and enforced among 
By 27 Ifen. VIII. o. 19, and 32 lien. VIII. c. 13, the I the aiident Jews. The Greeks and Romans also had 
immunities of these privileged places were very niiirh various regiilutioiis and provisions for the pressrvatiM 
abridged; and by 21 Jac. 1. <*. 29, all privilege ot of health and the prevention of disease; but among 
sanctuary and abjuration, consequent thereupon, is modern nations little was done till very recent timss 
utterly taken awsy and abolished. in this matter. It was not till IhBl, when the obolm 

Saxp, $&tid (Siix.). — Both common, river, and sea visited this conntry, that the publie mind betHgiiA 
sands are composed of llnely-divided ailieious matter : awakened to ths importance or paying greater at* 
particles of other substances are mixed with it, and tontion to the laws of health ; and it was not till 
sometimes it becomes calcareous through the presence 1915 that the <* Nuisances' Removal Act" waa psased* 
of carbonate of limo. Pure silicious sands sre very which beeamc permanent in 1819. By 11 At 12 Vlct« 
valuable for the manufacture of glass, for ameUoratmg c. 9:^ (cnlled the Public Health Act, iS46), amauded 
dense clay soils, for moulding, and many other pur- and continued by snbseqnent acts, a *' Qenaral Board 
poses. of Health" waa constituted, the nicmhcra of which 

SakpaL’W’ood. (AW Bantali'm.) were a president appointed during her Midcaty*a plea- 

HsxnnaGs, in Mil. art, ere hugs fliled witli earth, sure, the principal secretaries of state wr the time 
and employed in order to repair breai'hes and embra- being, and tlie president and vice-president for the 
aurcs; they are also used to form revetments of time being of the Board of Trade, with power to ap- 
parnpets and cover of infantry. point for its assistance a medical oonneil and a medical 

RaxiiEWOiriAirs. (AW GuassiTKa.) oilb’cr. Provision was also mail e for the eataliliehment 

BAvnsToax. stbuf'-WcMV, a general term applied in of local boards of bcallli, having power to appoint 
Oeol. to all stones composed of agglutinated grams of officers, and charged with a variety of duties relating 
sand, which may be silicious or calcareous. to the removal of iiiiisanceH ; coulrolover streets, water 

SAyoniHAXiA,«iTng-ciciM>ai'>re-o (Lat.vtfiigKis, blood, and gas works; the regulation of •laughter-booses, 
becauee used to stop hemorrhage), in Hot., a gen. of cumnionlodgtng-hoae«s.&e.;thncOnstnicuono/aewera, 
tbo nat, ord. Fapavtracetg. The most interesting spe- drains, privies, end other matters of a like nature, 
cics is S. eancdftuiti the pnccoon, a native of North After ten years of successful operation, tho Puhiio 
America. Its root, often called A(ood>roo/, from its Health Act was repesled in Ib&H, and the General 
containing a red juice, is used internally in large Board of Health abolished, and a new Public Health 
doses as an emetic and purgative, and in small doses Act passed, which placed the power formerly exer* 
as a diaphoretic and exiManorant. When applied ex- eised by the tienern Board of llcoltb in the bands of 
teiiially, it is said to exhibit marked eM-'harotic pro- the Friry Council. In lib'iS, the Diseases' I'revention 
perties, and has been tried combined with chlorine of Act and the Nuisances* Removal Act were passed. 
rJne as an application to check cancerooa growths, means of these and similar anactmeots, a variety of 
Its eflicacy aa an external application baa been doubted causes of disease arc brought within the operation of 
by those who have employed it io thia c-ountry, the law, the local authorities being empowered to give 

SAWOVisoiiBnjK, «Jap*-ywi>-«or-A«-e, in Dot., a sub- notice for the removal of any nnisance, and if not 
ord. of the Rote order. {S«r Ronkcux.) attended to. a summons can be Iseoed, and tlieoifejid- 

SawBaoBtir, or SavBrnaiy, eda'-kc-drim (Gr. vaae- ing parties brooght beforjS e magistrate. By Che recent 
drum, a council or assembly ), was the name given by I Vaccination Extension Act, ail persons are reqiiirad 
the .lews Co the great eouncil of the nation, instiiaied {have their children vaccinated within three months of 
in the time of the Maccabees, and composed of aeventy- { their birth, under a penalty of £10 for neglect. When 
two membere. Moaes, indeed, establiabf d in the ; we regard mankind in general, we And that the exier* 
wilderneea an institution composed of seventy-two ; nal agents by which wc are sarroiinded act veiy 4if* 
members, whose functions arc commonly believed ferently on different individnals, arising from ti^p^ 
to have been of a judicial nature; but this is fuppoaed rament, age, idiosyncrasy, bafaf^ heiwdltary tendlMiWf 
not to have baen of long eontinnanee, as we Imve no Ac., all of which n ia ot impoftdnee to keep in vieir m 
furthi^ eci^Dt of it in the Old Teatament^ The any application of hygienic mtot. Thni, the eoaiif^ 
mmbers who ware admitted fo a seat in the Sanhe- tSona wUeh would insure the health of an SnglfefeiiHHl 
drRnwefi^(l)the^mfprieeie) (2) elders; Chat isu the arenotappUeabtetotheEsqniffluMBXorEicidM. Tbdre 
princes of tnbes and heads of familiM; and (9) scri^, are certain diaeasee to wldeh youth la most Ifilda, 
or men of learning. Of the latter two classes, tthoee oCbert to which age : aadpenons of dyffrirent tempera* 
only had a ae^ who were elected or nominated by the menta exhibit very differrat tendeiwiee wRh reipeet to 
Mhngcxeeutire Mtho^. ^e hkh-prieet genendly diseeset end ec wH& other necaUiitl|ik% Of external 
AUed the cfBoe of preaident ; heiidea whom there wne ageste mAnencing heattb, w ptineM ate thantmo^. 

• vieo-prerident, who aat on hia right hand, and as- aphare, light, beat. electrieiC|r, w«m W' ' 

oerding to me, n saeond visf-pemiaeot, who eat on aunoapbero ia aabJecA> n vairtoty of physical mid; 
hM left head. The oifut memhern sat ia aech n w^ obemuMU ehaagea, which more dr l^ affect the Vrnm 
na to form nymidmle. Aeeordiag to the TnUnndiate, of man. Tim qnaat% of BMrfaMre vrhink -ia eoatglmL 
thgy aeaembrid in a chamber within the pcvoincte or the amonnt of preaanre>,ltevnrfe«|i novemente (ndnlbjj 
the Cfenplk^ but aeeording to Jeiephiii. it waa in a all exercise im^rtaat mAoeneea on the bealih itfiaan, 
foomoatbueavtaidcof Mnnnt Ziofi, notferfimthe naddnmmdiheoaielhlitQdyofti^mnitarh^ ldght» 
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liMt, Md tlMtrioity aho eawrfc important inflnaneea 
upon life. Water, if not free from unporitiei, it 
m)t to engender oiioaae, and ii lieble to be eoskUaai- 
noted bfUbe preeence of doeompoeing animal nnd 
vegetable snbatancea. Soil ie alto an hnportnnt afent 
in regard to health, lome loila retaining moiatore and 
givinar riae to malaria, otbera rapidly aMorbing damp. 
The intemal agenta, or thoae wiuch aot more direcUy 
on the fanctioua of the body, are geuerellj tnolnded 
under the headt of food, clothing, eierctie, mental 
occupation, aleep. The oMiwt of food ia to repair the 
waate that ia oonatantly tahing (place in the body, and 
to maintain ita temi>enitiire j ‘hence it ought to be 
auited reapeotively to the powera of digeation and to 
the wanta of the eyatem for nouriahineiit and warmth. 
The object of olothing ia to maintain, aa far as pofr> 
eible. an eqnal degreo of heat all over the body, and in 
the different aeaeone; ao aa to promote the free action 
of the different fnnetiona of the body and circniation 
of the blood : inattention to thia subieot ia the cause 
of an immenae deal of aafforiug, ana e^en of death. 
Sxeroiao ia the oalling into pla; the various organa of | 
voliintary motion ; when regular and mndcrate, it is 
of the greatest benefit to hedth, promoting the gcnenl 
eirculanon and atrengtlieuiug the system; but a hen 
oxoeasive. It tends to waste and destroy life. To dimi- 
nish the deatnictlon of life by over-eiertion, and to 
anpplT tuoh exeroises ni will madntain health, aro the 
omeoti of the tauHarian. Tlio due exorcise of the 
mind is necessary to health, as well as of the body. 
Here, aa in the other caae, a partial or exoesstve cul- 
ture of the Auietioni of the norvotia aysiem u likely to 
•ttgeodet jUiease. Kxercise reouires rest, and a periitd 
of axertton ahonld be lucoeedeo by a time of rest. The 
gvaod reet jprovided for thesyatem ia sleep. In general, 
a healthy hard-worlnng man require! eight hours m 
bed out of the twenty.four,— many do with loss, and 
•ome regnira nine; but that may be taken as the a\o. 
rage. Fublie hrgiene baa fur Its oHeot a particular 
knowledge of all the circnmistances atfootiog the health 
of a communityi and the apphoation of rules and 
remediee to the many nnwholesomo influences that 
aprhtg out of a sociarexistence. U takes oogniaance 
of the geographical position of towns, the arrangement 
of BtreelB, the lituatiou and construction of houses 
(wanning, lighting, kc.), the cleansing of the public 
way (draining, sewering, kc.), supply of pure water, 
offensive end iiyorioni trades, burial of the dead, dit- 
iofeotants, and antiseptics. It also concerns itself 
with the •dnl(emtions of food, the origin and spread 
of epidemics, the ipecille and general causes of ende- 
mie diseaies, ko.~llef. JEnryc^pitdia BtHanniffa. 

SavfcniT IiAVOtrxoK AVD limssTCBB. (Stt Hui- 
P 008 , LiTJ»AtVBt or rxi, and HmsotEAir, liAjr< 
ttVAOiaor.) 

SAira CtriiOvvite, «ea(y) (Fr., without 

breeohea), was a term first applied in dension by the 
aristoerate to the popular )>arty in Franco at the be- 
ginning of tha fievolntion of and as in several 
cases a like kind, it eame afterwards to be regarded 
by them ae a ttile of honour. In the republican 
calendar, ifae five supernunierary dayn (eaoh mouth 
kavinc only 90 days, and thoreforo making 300 in the 
twelv^ were at tint mdlad^rs taM-ca/oMdse. 

SAVBimiA, sda-vs.««V^AJ(j[Q honour of M. 8an< 
eerier a Bwedtah botanist), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. XtikiMwi. ff. ssyfftnfeo, and other epeoiei, have 
etroBf and tough fibres, which constitute the /{fHea* 
temp, or beuMfHM keiiw of commerce. 

SAXtA-FdTx^ (Aw firirr&ooos.) 
flUURAliAomJi, sawdidoi'-M-e {Arab, sromlaf), in Bot., 
the Bendal-wuM flun., a nat. ord. of 
■ub-elaM Jf c neekh i siy rfiw . Herbe, ebruba, or trees, 
with entire dllemate leaven, and fioweet usually per- 
Ibet. Calyx fiiperh>r(4-fi4ieft,vn)irat»inieftivattoii. 
fitamctts perimoue, equal in uumiber, und opneaite 
theengmeata^the ualyx. Ovi^ 1-eelled, iiifimwi 
arulCi 1-^ fiauafif euqpeu^; ptewiitatioa free* 
centnl. Vrult hutHusoent, 1-aeeded. Seed wi^ e 


SfipOllili 


XfilO 


of the plants are remarkable for their firegrapt woods 
a few produce edible seeds. {Sa* Saxtawu and 
FosAauB.) 

Saittaluii, aHnf-a-lttm (Arab. Mndal), in Bot., the 
typical gen. of the nat. ord. Santatwaa. The fragrant 
wood called aohdaUwood is obtained from S, album, a 
native of India. It is employed in perfumery, andia 
used by the Indian doctors as a sedative and refrige- 
rant. 8. X^einaiium and pauiculaium furnish thw 
tandal-wood of the Sandwich Islands. 

Bar, aitp (Fr. aaptr, to undermine), in Fort., a 
trench for undermining, or an approach made to a 
fortified place by digging onder gaomns, Ac. 

Bav, in Bot., the nutrient fliud which circulates in 
plants. As it rises in the stem it is of a watery nature, 
and contains the various inorganio matters absorbed 
by the roots, also some sugar, dextrine, and other cr- 
ganio substances which it baa dissolved in its upwai^ 
oourio. In its passage to the leaves it beoomea more 
and more altered from the state in which it was ab» 
sorbed by the roots ; but when it reaches the leaves it 
is BtUi unfitted for the requirements of the plant, and 
is honoo termed crude $ap. Through the action of the 
light and air, it nudergoes important changes in the 
leaves and other ,■ •een parts, and becomes adapted for 
the nourishmem f the plant. In this state it is termed 
ehtbofitted $ap. In Dicotyledons, this elaborated fluid 
descends through the internal bark and cambium layer 
towards the root, and is transmitted lateriUly inwards 
by the mcdullair rays, (8ae Botiht.) 

Sapacaxah IftJts. (.See Lbcxtois.) 

Has AJ utra, aup'-u-jeoa, a name given to thos ' Soutb- 
American monkeys winch have prebensUo tails. 

BAP-Oaxstr. (.Vee KRAVvrs.) 

Sipinn AC»iK,s^-iA-duiW-tf (from Lat.sapo Judina, 
^dian soap), in Bot., the Hoanwort fam., a nat. ord. of 
J}iCofyfrtlft»fa, sub-class Thatamijlurm, consisting of 


commonly with an appendage. ' Stamens never agree* 
ing in number with the sep^ and petals, and inserted 
on a fleshy or glandular disk, or upon the thslamus; 
others bursting longitudinally. Fruit usually eou- 
•istiug of 3 carpels. Beeds commonly 2, sometimes 1 
or 3, or very rarely more, exalbuminous, usually anllato 
and without wings ; embryo almost always curved or 
spirally twisted. The plants of this order flourish 
chiefly in tropical regions, especially in South America 
and India. There arc no European species.—tbn well* 
known borse-clu»tnut having been introduced into 
Buropo from Asia and America. The presence of a 
saponaceous priooiple is one of the moet prominent 
properties of the order. Many of these plante ere 
poisonous in all their parts; but it more flreqaenCly 
happens that, while the roots, leavee, and bran^cs aiw 
daegerous, the sneeulcnt fruits are innocuons, or in 
some cases even valuahlo articles of dessert. The 
useful products of the order are timber, edible fruits, 
•Urch, and the aoapy matter above referred to. (Are 
iBsctr&us, Nifhxuvx, FAniuniA, SAPZwnre.) 

BAMirnrs, adp-W-dua (fr. Lat. aapo ludietu, Indian> 
•Mp), in Bot., a gen. of the nat, ord. Aimindasvie. 
The moet important species is S. aapa^uaria,tha^ fruits 
of which are employed in the \ireet Indies instead of 
soap for cleansing linen. The fruits of 8. ina^uaUa 
the same aaponaaeaQa principle, and ara used 
Cortaa same purpose- 

SaMITAKIA. (Aw CAlTOnEZIOlCXA.) 

SAPomiCAXiox, sd-m-e^/V-isaF-iilwa (Isit, soms^ 
•oap), tha term applied to the eeparation of the 
fatty acids from tbair ^yoeirie base, Uf tha addition of 
aa alkali or otbar mataiLie baaa, wlnoh tonitea with. 
them. (Am Soap.). 

6 Aroxur-fl!|F-e-iihi (Lat. tape, soap), aenbitaneere* 
aambttng aoap, aontained in a large number of nfamts^ 
rack aatoa Skuamria rifiriiwiis, in tha root of thaeom* 
amo pink, and in tha &ilt of tha hona-cheatniri. It 
It eanfr axiraetod fromthceeaonreeaby boiling niaoliol. 
It ia aolttbla in water in all proportMoe, and Itotha 
* “ IniM^aoteiwort fe ^ 

— * "u finer vuHatiea 


1 while thoaa of of wool from greoM. TOwdared, ft fonA • powerfnd 





UNiyBBSAL INK^ATION, 


8iipot«oe» 


SAVOfAeui, in Bot, thn A^eta or 

SatpodiUa tkm^ n nnt. ord. m iXei^yZtdwMf, lubnilua 
CoroUifiorm, Treei or thmbit olton Imving « milky 
luiee, mth alternate, tlmple, ezitipulate, doriaoeoua 
l«are« and henuaphrodite flowers. Calyx uionlijr with 
6 divisions, sometimes i— 8; ooroUa with ns many 
divisions, or twioe or thrice as many; siamens den- 
oite, in a single row, half of them sterile and eltematmg 
with the fertile ones, the latter beinit opposite to the 
segments of the ooroUa; ovary d-’lS-oelled, with a 
soutary ovule in eaoh cell ; style smole. Fruit fleshy ; 
aeeds large, with bony surfsoe. The plants of this 
order are natives of the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America ; many yield edible fruits. The seeds of 
Home contain fatty oils. The valaablo substance 
gutta-percha is a product of this order. 

Save AST* WOOD. {S*r Cjbsalpixia.) 

SAPPSva AKD Miirxas. (See Ekoivisrs, Rotal.) 

SAPraxc, is the name given to a species of 

Greek verse, after the celebrated poetess Sappho, by 
whom it is said to have been invented. It consists of 
eleven syllables, or live feet; the first being a trochee, 
the second a spondee, the third a dactyl, and the two 
last trochees ; us follows 

Orftndl I nb ml | sit pHiSr | £t rfi I brute 
This niensuro was afterwards ititrudnced into Latin, 
and reoeived great improvements at the hands ol 
Horace and Csrtillus. 

SarmiBK. »>(f*^fire (Gr. tavpMrM)^ a precious 
stone, next in hardness to the oiamoiid : it consists of 
nearly pure alnmiua or clay, with a mmuto jiortion of 
iron as the Cfilouring matter. It is found of various 
colours ; the blue variety being generally called tap- 
pAirs, the red the orttuial nt^, and the yellow the 
orianfal topar.. The finest varieties of sapphire cume 
from Pfign, where they ooour in the C:r,>«dau mountains, 
near Sgri aa . Sapphires have also been found in F ranee, 
Saxony, and Buhenua. 

SABCorirAOne, tar^kor-d^gur (Or. aarx, flesh ; pktigo, 
I eat), a term which originally signified a species of 
limestone found in the ugighDoarliood of Assos, in 
Mysia, whioh bad. acceording to Pliny, the property 
of destroying wuhm forty days the coriraes put into it, 
to that nothing remained entire except the teeth; 
hence the name. On account of this mialilT, the stone 
began to be much used for coilins, and finally the term 
began to be applied to all colStis made of atone, 
though often used for a contrarv purpose to that 
which the word expresses. Among the earliest sar- 
oophagi is the Egyptian, called uha or chest in the 
hieroglyphics, and found from the tune of the pyramids 
to the year 100 a.d. The earliest form b that of a square 
atone chest, eitlier plain or simply ornamented with 
two lotos-leaves. Those of the Isth and subsequent 
dynasties were of different shapes, the most ordinary 
bmng that of a mummy swathed, dividing into two 
parts longitudinally, the corer being formed by the 
front, ana the chest by the back, of the figure. The 
•tone used at this period was generally red granite, and 
the exterior of the eoflln was ornamented with deeerip- 
Hons of ecencs relating to the myth of Oslrie, or the 
paaiage of the sun through the regions of night and 
darkneu. Boring the 26th dvoasty, the sarcophagi 
vrereosually nuide of baaalt: but ooarae red gninite 
and bleek and ndiite marble wsfre ooeesionalTy em- 
ployed. Tlie bieroglyphios of tfaie period are fre- 
qnently chapters iranaoribed from the ritoal of the 
need. The coltta of Keotanebes I., in 8ie British 
Mnseom, is the lest of the royal saroaphagL It is 
xnadeof n.fioe breeda» and eenlptared with seenes of 
the passage of the son. This sareophagns was formerly 
at Alexstiarla, andfor a kmg lime was believed, on iu- 
euffloient mnnds, to be the tomb of Alexender the 
Great. Buoy eareopbagi have been foonfled in Asiatie 
and Borman Greece, bol very fow of earlier date 
tbms foe Roman empire, and genevallTortlielat and find 
eentoriet a.h. The temaiiia of Christiaa soaceopbagi 
have beta found, many of them acolptured with 
taken from the Old and Zfef^Tentainenta. 

•SABboinrz, «ar*-do-«fo« 
yellow or jorsage-eolouved . 
dUed to%eooyx. XnHi 
noatof soMemen. 

BaMamoii^ mt^iWss, in Bot., • cm, of foe not, 
1611 


Batira 


oni. Ai§m„ S, Usef/^si ie the giilfrweed of foe 
Atlantic, lie ataBBa am BMrah emf^ed in South 
Ameriea, under the aameof tMCee-efickt, in foe treet- 
ment of goitre. Their beneftasal effeela are due to the 
large proportion of iodine existing hi foe plant. 

BAnos, CvJlDDnAV, m'-ros Mj*de'-4s, a period of 
tune, so termed by foe Chaldean aslrononters, n 
long series of obeervations of eoUpees, they dieeovolind 
the cycle of 223 lunations or eighteen oolar yeafi, 
whioh, by bringing book the moon to nearly foeoame 
poeitiou with rMpeot to her nodes, her pmgee, and 
the sun, brings baok the eclipses in the came order. 
This is supposM to he the period whioh they nasud 
Sams. 

SABOTHAicirDs, In Bot., a g«n. of foe 

not. ord. l^apiUonaerat. S. »evpariti$ is the oommon 
broom, ong of the most elegant of our native sbrnlM. 
Its seeds and tops are diuretic and laxative in ani^ 
doses, purgative and emetic in large doses, mny 
appear to owe their properties to a peonHar nlkaioM 
discovered by Stenhonse, and termed rpartiimr, 

BAinAoajriACSX, siZr-rd.se-ii0-oi'-«s<4, in Bot,. the 
Surraeettio, Water-pitcher, or flido-saddle flower faaa,, 
a nat.nrd. of2>*n>iyWiiNes,sub>olasaTAai<im|^lorsKOOn- 
Kisting of |ioreuui^ herbs growing in the bo^oflvorfo 
America. They have pitcher- or trumpet-ShMed 
leaves. Calyx permanent, imbrioated ; car^ielB united 
so as to form a compound ovary, and afi-oelled dehis- 
ciiig fruit,'' with large axUe plaoentas. A deeoetion of 
the root of SarroeeHta purvmrta has been Mcbm- 
mended as a remedy for emaU-poz ; but the opinions of 
medii'al men difiVr widely as to its efllcaoy. 

SAKBAVAttlLLliA. (Am SUIUAX.) 

Sartobiv.s, sttr-fc'-rc-us (Lat. tarior, a taller)* In 
Anat., js a flat and slender mnscle, but the loufim of 
the human body, extending obliquely from fos upper 
and anterior part of the thigh to the upper anterior ' 
and inner part of tho tibia. It serves to bend the 
leg obliquely inwards, or to roil the thigh ouiwnrdt, 
and at the same time to bringone leg aoross the other j 
on whioh account it has reoeived the name of eerier^* 
or tailor's muscle. 

Hasmavxas, (Saunf/huii, an AmericNui 

river, on whose banks it grows), m Bol., a eon. ^ the 
net. ord. Lauraeete. The root and wood otS. 
a Biorth- American tree, are employed mniiUiunalj^ in 
this country and elsewhere, being stimulaat, diapho- 
retic, and alterative. Volatile oil of sassafnui, obtemed 
from the wood, bark, and root 1>y dietillation, it alee 
employed os a atimolaJit. Hassalras pith is used in 
America as a domnlcent, iu place of quinoe-seeda, 

Babsafeas Nuys. ( 8re KaoTAiviinA.) 

Bataw, noi'-ton, IS a Hebrew term, meaning eneaiy 
or adverMiy, and is used in several instances in thm 
sense in the Old iVstamant. Generally, however, it 
ia appbed to the devil, ae being the great adversary 
and enemy of mankind. 

BATXti-iTB. $dV>r-Ut» (Lat. vefeifre, an attendant), n 
term applied in Aetion. to sertain oeeondary pbusete 
moving round the other pianete, ae the moon doM 
round the earth. They are so cMled beoanse alweys 
found attending them, for rising and setting, and scon* 
Dieting the orbit round foe van together with foon. 
The words moon and satellite are lometimes used i»* 
difterently *, thus, Juuiter's moons, or Jupiter^s safol* 
lltes, are spoken of; but the term moon is genarnfly 
applied to the Earth's attendant, and the tenussteRlta 
to the small moons round J u{dter, Batna, nod Brant. 

Satxw, idF-ia (Fr. sofia), a soft. elo^y.W0«n 
silk cloth, with a glossy surtece. Jn maknif afoar , 
silk stnifr, each half of the warp is raisea «ilns 
fiateiy, but in weaving satiayfos workman unity 4Niiaaa 
foe fifth or eighth part of the warp ; foot foe waqf ii 
hidden beneath the warp, whioh, presentlof an even* 
smooth, and close sorfsoe. Is better able UrruAiai foa 
rays of light. In Frsnoe, foe foief Mt of foe jwlfii 
mannfaeture is at Lyons, and in Italy at fitanofriod ' 
FJovenee. 

(Unia.iO'-ir. to lA. h fh* hWK. 

•entation Of foflite <w vkM te a ridfasdiws fom^ 
te discourse or draasatie aetiom She BitnewriirjtM 
foe first to dtetlnguMi OMnssIsei in fofo apariaa if 
Uteratura. The Bmnan satlee waa ah find iiSB tff 
rnde dramatte eompoaitioB, filled withtnah^ foitlBr 
omm UndacdvanibaiMl foafcila 
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Mai 0 of titoro, Of Mtifft* from the Usx •»tor»« » diili 
dUed «ith vorioai kiodt of fruiUi aiMl borbi, which wag 
oorriiHl in prooewrion at the feaito of Ceres oe the lint* 
fruit* or flratherinas of the seMon. These satires were 
set to mutio and repeated with suitable gestures, ue- 
compouied with the Qute and danoiug. They oontoiiiM) 
muon ridionle and smart repartee : and heooe poems 
ebsrsoterised bj these marhs, and written to expose 
riee, got the name of satires. Lucilius was regarded 
bf the Boiuans os the father of this species of oompo* 
tftion, sod was tiie tint to introduce those princii^s 
of art which come afterwards to be regarded os essen- 
tial to it. Uis poems formed tho models of the satires 
of Horace, the great master in this art, and whose 
hnnioroos and playful raillery of the follies aud foibles 
of mankiml are ever fresh and ever true. He reproves 
with a smiling aspect, and while he moralizes like a 
philosopher, he disoofers at the same time alt the po- 
liteness of a courtier. Juvenal is much more serious 
and declomatofy. He has more strength and fire, and 
more elevation of style than Horace, but is at tlie same 
time greatly inferior to him in gracefulness and ease. 
Persius, the only other satirist of note whose works 
have come down to us, is a nervous and lively writer ; 
but has more of the lira and force of Juvenal than of j 
the politeness of Horace. Though the name satire 
usually Is confined to poetical oompositious, prone 
works of a aatirieol character are frequently iiiriiided 
under tho same head. Modern nation* have not gene- 
rally ftirnished many distinguished satirists. Among 
the Freneh may he mentioned BaheUi*. Montaigne, 
and Voltaire, and in this country, Bwil't , Fielding, and 
Thackeray, and the English l^ds and hootch Be- 
fiewers*' of Lord llyron. 

fixTimnAY, sd<'«Mr*<fat (Lat. dtss iVo/vriii), is the 
aeventh day of the week, and receives its name from 
being dedioatMl by the Uomaua to Saturn. It im tho 
•abliath of the Jews. 

BaTiteITa, or BaTVHEJA, aTf'-nr-s-yu (Or, sofneoi, 
aatyrs), in lint., Havorr, a gen. (>f the nat. ord. /.o- 
Mn/w. It iiicindos the two well-known Uavouring 
herbs A moMfuua, wiutcr savory, and S. Aorfrasis, 

fiATVair, «4^«ara, in Astron., tlietiainc given to one of j 
the old planets and tho largest of the celestial bodies 
an the solar system, except the Bun and J upiter. This 

S lonot was known from the earliest times, i t ahinea in 
le heavena like « star of the first magnitnde, is of I 
moderate brigbtneoa, and never exhibits traces ofj 
aointillattons. The slow proper motion of Saturn 
among the oonstcUationshad led astrouomers correctly 
to place it at the extreme limits of onr system, at a 
orach greater distance than Mars or Jnpiter. The 
time in which Saturn traverses its entire orbit, or (h« 
time of its lidereol revolution, is 20 yean, 6 months, 
and 10 days. Its motion is eiTectea in on elliptical 
orbit, the plane of which mokes with the plane of the 
Ctiliptio an angle of 2^ 28' 20". The inediuation of the 
orbit of Saturn to the terrenliial equator ia 22" 38' 44". 
Tbe.exeentrid^ of the orbit is O*0ft0. In magnitude, 
it ia not mnoh uiferior to Jupiter, being 79,000 miles in 
diameter exceeding the earth in bulk nearly 1,000 
times. This etnpeodons globe, liesidea being attended i 
by seven sateltitea or moons, is surrounded by two 
brood, flat, extremair thin rings, coneentrie witb the 
planet ana with each other. Both these rings lie in 
one plane, and nre teparafed by a rmr narrow interval 
from each Other throughout their whole oirottroferenee, 
•• they ore from the planet by a mudh wider. The 
interVid between the two xinge it eetimoted nt 1,701 
mUes] Md the inters^ between the planet and the 
interior riog at 10,(100 Ifitlei. ^n thronghthc tele- 
•oope, the ring Is observed to throw its shadow on the 
bmn of ^e planet on the dde neniwst the eun, and 
on the other aide id reoeire the ehodow of the body. 
From this observation, the fiMit hoa been ascertained 
that flatnm is not adr-lumiaonm bal ehinesonly by 
the reflected light of the ton. ThO pleaet iteelf rt- 
VQhea on its otia in lOh. ITh.* nnd the rinia 
TOtote in thfir own plane in lOh; Olinw Ifis.— (Efir Jem* 
Hsesefist.) ToananhaMtantofSatamin Cho^regipM 
whieh lie above the enlii^alened eldeo, fheee ringemoit 
pcesent a mogniftoent imioia^t oppeotint oo nH, 
spanning the ehyli^ horieon to ho^mn, ondf 
holdlhg onolmoet iavtfal^ iitnolioanmonfl fheetnim 


Bawingg Bnnks 


On the other band, Sn the regiou beneath the daih 
side, there must be a oolor eclipoe of fifteen years' du- 
ration. the only light received being the liuot ifiumina- 
Cion of the tatellicea. 


oril. 

sisting of II 

and spiked ochlamydeout flowers. They are nalives 
of North America, Northern India, and China. They 
ore of no economic importance. 

Bawaoxsia, saw-od-gs'-ss-il, in Bot., the Saucawn'a 
fam., a small nat. ord. of DieoijfUdon«i, sub-class Tbo- 
lamiftwB, by some liotaniets regarded as a aub-ord. of 
Violacea^ but distinguished by several minor charac- 
ters. The ulauta of this order ore natives of South 
America ana the West Indies, Their properties have 
not been investigated. Amcayesto ereeta, the species 
belt known, contains much mucilage, and has been 
uaed internally as a diuretic, also externally in diseases 
of the eye. 

Batingb Baveb, lai'-Hnqr* (from Lat. safro, I keep 
safe), are institutions of very modern date, and are 
eatahlished for the purpose of encouraging provident 
habits among the poorer clatsoa, by enabling them to 
deposit amaU sur>>s of mnupy at liberal interest, and 
rcturnableon de;- ‘nd. The valne of such institutions 
can icarcely b«.‘ er-eatimated. They enable those 
who have anything to spare, not only' to deposit it in 
safety, but also to receive interest upon it, while tho 
sum itself can be received back at any time it may bo 
required. By tliis means, provident liabita are fostered, 
and in general tiiich habits require only a beginning 
and a Riim i* thus secured against a time of sickness, 
distress, or old age. The euMiest savings banks, pro- 
perly HO called, of which wo have any account are 
those of Hamburg, founded in 177^, and of lierne about 
mneyoars afterwards. Both of them were restricted, 
more or leas closely, to tho use of domestic. aorv.iiits. 
mechanics, and the like; but they seem to have ttttrM'ted 
very little attention in England, The flrHt institution 
of this kind in (his country was established by Mrs. 
Priscilla tVakcfleld at Tottenbaim in the county of 
Middlesex, and opened in 1804. six years before she 
had opened a **«mldreu’a bonk," the success of which 
hod induced her to extend her operations. At first tho 
accounts were kept by Mrs. nakefinld, who was as- 
sisted by six gentlemen, who undertook to receive each 
a part of the sums deposited, and to allow five per 
cent, interest on the same, to depositora of twenty 
shUbngs and upwards, who should leave their money 
for at least a year in their bands. As the deposits in- 
creased, additional trustees were chosen. In a 
savings bank for domestic servants was opened at Bath, 
and interest allowed upon deposits at the rate of four 

K r cent, per annum. The direct founder of savinga 
nks in Britain, however, was tho Rev. Henry Duncan, 
minister of Buthwell, in Dumfriesshire, who founded 
the ** Parish Bank l^endJy Society '* there in 1810. 
It was the first institution of the kind regularly and 
minotely organized, and in the course of four years 
tho benevolent and energetic foander hod tho satitfse- 
tiem of seeing in hia bank a fund omovmting to £1,160, 
and bearing interest at five per cent. In 1813 aaavinga 
hank was* established in Edinburgh, and at the. end of 
the year 1816 there were seventy savings banks etub- 
lished in Gnglobd, four in Wales, and four in Ireland. Ia 
July. 1817, the first parliamentary enoctmenta for the 
rsgoUtiop of savings banka were pessed, the one being 


eoeoumge the Establishment of Banka for Savinga in 
Ireland.** Under these acts, the tmeteea and monogera 
were prohibited from receiving aim pxoflta, and the rulet 
of eech bank were required to be denoelted with tiie 
olerk of the peace The UMineya received were to be paid 
into the Bank of England or Ireland remctlvelyv to 
the oceount of the eomnuaaioBtn for the reduenon 
of the natloonl debt, nadoa •* the Vhnd of the Biu^ 
for SeTiDgs.** The eommioaKinere were to inveefc 
^ moneys so reeelved in the Three per Cent. BoiAc 
Annnities, and w«m to issue dehentum brnmlhg inter* 
eat at 3d. per ceat per dte&'(£4, lit. 3d. p«annoia), 
payable twiee • in May nnd November. The next 
Na^«8 0iOwme.«Q,iirtiti4ed ••AaActtoamead 
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an Aot passed in tho last session of Pailisment to 
enoOttrsffo the Establishment of Banks for Sasinffs in 
England/* was passed, by whioh the forms oi the 
debentores were altered, and power pven to the Jus- 
tioes at sessions to reject the rulea deposited with the 
clerk of the peace. In March, 1S16, Kil banka ioEng* 
land and Wales had paid to the account of the national 
debt coiumiisioners soms amounting 1 n all to £dG7 ,1 S7, 
with which stock had been purchased to the amount of 
J!Si6.M7; and seven banks in Ireland had similarly 
invested £12,553, uroduciug in stock £132,222. An act 
ofl82r)(lGeo. n.c.S3) abolished tho iasning of de- 
bentures, and directed that the interest should i>e cal- 
culated twice in the year and carried to account os 
additional principal { and in 1824, 5 Geo. IV. c. (12. wus 
passed, restricting the sum doposited by each person 
to not mure than £50 in thellrst year and £30 in each 
subsequent year, and that ut no time should (bo whole 
amount exceed £200, exclusive of interest ; neither 
could deposits be made in more tbau one savings hank. 
On the 20(h November, 1824, wb^n the new law came 
into force, the total amount of stock standing in the ; 
commissioners* names on the savings hunk account | 
was £10 ,;iS 4,350, the actual cost ot whieh lind been i 
£11,544,017- In 1528, uu act (9 Geo. IV. c. 92} was 
passed, rcivealmg all the fctatutes prexiuusly in torce, 
and consoiidatiiig and nmeudmg the laws relating 
to savings hunks. It pruvidcs that the rules of c\ery 
bunk shiill be entered in a book to he deposited with 
the clerk of the peace for tho county ui which such 
bank is held, and be then subniitlod to a barrister 
appointed f»y the commissioners, to be by hint certiftod 
and laid bd'orc the justices in quarter sessions, who 
uiay reject the suiue, or any pari thereof. If ad- 
mitted, tlio rulea become binding on tho depositors and 
officers. U contained varions other euactments. In 
1833, 3 Wm. lY. c. 1 4, was passed, ** to oiiablo depo- 
sitors in savings banks and others to purchase govern- 
meut annuities through the medium of savings bunks,*' 
Ac. ; and by 5 £ 9 Wm. lY. c. 57, the pnivisiuna of 
the above acta were extended to Scotland. In 1841, 
the total nunilwr of oavings bonks in the United King- 
dom was 535; bein^ 428 in England, *23 in Wales, 28 in 
Sootiaud. and 76 in Ireland; the number of current 
uccounts was 84],*2iH, and the total amount deim.viled 
waa £24.474,680. In 1 Hi-4, 7 & 8 Viet, e, 83, inntiiled 
**An Act to ttiueud the Laws relating to Ssinngs Hanks, 
oud to the purchase of Government Annuities through 
the medium of Savings Banks.*' It reduces the interest 
of all moneys invested by the trustees of savings banks 
in the sstioual fuoda to the rate of £3. 6«., and dedares 
that the maximum of interest to be allowed to depo- 
aitore shall not exceed the rate of £8, 0«. loj. per cent, 
lu 1867, the total number of banks was 597, with 
1,341,752 depositore ; of whom 1,139,919 had sums not 
exceeding £50, and the total amount deposited was 
£32,984,^3. In 1661 there were 686 savings bank-i in 
England and Wales, with 1,377,479 depositors, and 
£3d,S96jQ67 deposits; 53 in Seotland, with I43,9t)6 
depositors, and £2,638,1-43 deposits; and 66 in Ireland, 
with 70,214 depositors, and £*4,16.3,211 deposits. In the 
end of last aessiou, a new act, consolidating and 
amending the previous acts relating to saviDga banks, 
was passed ; but the alterations are not very material, 
and it has not yet eome into force. lo 1801, savings bsnks 
were estabJisbed io eonoection with the Post-office, 
and have since been largely taken advantage of. Tliey 
aflbrd greater faeiKties than other savings baakt for 
the di^^ti'Dg end withdrawing of money, and the 

f ovenment bolds itself directly responsible for it. 

ntereal is eOowed at the rate of £2, IQs. per cent. 
There are now upwards of 8^ of these esteblisboientf 
throughout the conntry. In September, 1863, there 
were 384,355 de^tota, ind £2,648.341 of deposiu. 
Daring the two years that they bed been io existence, 
£3,736.885 bed been receiTed, and £1 ,08S,5U paid. 

Sav, saw (Sax, umh a cutting iusiraiaefit, 
formed from a piste of sheet steO, god toothed 
means of a press and toeds. Oreutar saws bare tlie 
sidvantage of being very eeeuntely divid^ in their 
teeth by means of n divirioii-pUte : fhia prerenCs irve- 


SeacUola 


faction. All saws are bardafMd and tempered in elf. 
The ihmis of ihe teeth do oot depend on latte, but sre, 
thime belt flUed fi>r cutting throoghthe partteulsr see- 1 


tion, quality, or hardness of the stthttanoe to bh out. 
Iron bars, shaftinn, Ao., are cot to length by a steel 
circular saw, wbkm revolves vary rapidity. The iron it 
presented to the saw red*hoL A bar two Inohes in 
(Itametcr can thus be out through in a few eeconde. 

Saw-Hli.i.,‘ a mill for sawing timber, in which tild 
motive power la either wind, water, or Aeam, Aeoord* 
iug to Beckman, saw.mills driven water were ereoCed 
as early as the 4th century in OrrmaDy. They do 
not, however, appear to have become common tlU tho 
11th or IStb c«‘ntury. Tlio operation of tawing by 
band is very liilHirinus ; heuce saw*iuills rapidly cetto 
into very geiiorul use. ” 

8 AX lloBN, Bifkt Aoru, a l>rass instrument, invented 
by Mr. A. A. J. 8ar, constructed in snch amaimen 
that the large portion, after passing under the arm of 
the perform A, rcpoascs n\cr his shoulder, preSentiof . 
the hell to the front. The advantage of this sbami 
IS that it avoids the elbows, which would otherwiso 
impair the progress of tho sound. Tiiey have great 
power, more cspeciullr tho contra bassos in K and B 
iliit ; tho latter of wliich hiiB Jort^-eight /tti of do* 
vclopmoni in us tube. 

SAXiyKAG^CAX;, »ak‘»-e-feo>gaV-te-t (Lat. sCjraio, A 
stone; /run (;a, 1 break, because supposed to break or 
dissohe stniics in the bladder), in liot., the Baxinraga 
foiii , a nat. ord. of JMrolghdoae*, anb-elass CWyeA- 
/one, having the following essential characters:— 
Herbs with alternato leaves and unsymmetrieal 
flow era. Calyx inferior, or gonerally more or leas 
superior, 4~5-partitc. Stamens perigytious or hypo- 
gyuous. Ovary superior, or more or less Inforior, 
eomposed of 3 carpels, united at the lisae, and diverg- 
ing at the apex ; stylea diHiinat, equal in Dumber to tho 
carpels. Fruit capsular, 1—2-eelted. Seeds numerous, 
small, with fleshy albumen. Tho plants of this order 
are nil natives of northern regions, and usually inhabit 
moiintam districts, being sometimes found at a height 
of in.tHMi feet above the ncn. They ora generally cna- 
racterixcil by astriiigency. This is particularly tho 
CHHo with JucnrhBtn amerieuHu, which, under tho 
name of afum^root, is much used as au astringent in 
North America. 

HCAiiiosA, (Lat. scu5er, rough, from its 

hairy surface), iii But., a gen. of the nat. ord, iH/tna-’ 
eaegfg. S. ahccuo iff said to yield a green dys. It it 
called (he I)evii's-bit scabious, on account of its ab- 
ruptly-terminated root, which appears os tiioogh a 
piece had been bitten olT, 

HcArroLDino, rkA/'-foUi^ng (Fr. fcknfnmt, a ffcaf- 
fold), a temporary erection of timber-work, by the 
means of upright pules and horisoutol piocci, usitaQy 
for the purpose of supnorting workmen and materiiua 
during tho progress o!, a building. In ordinary build- 
ings, poles lire erected in a vortical position a few foot 
from the walls, their lower ends being inserted in the 
ground. Wherever a platforni it rt^uired for the 
workmen, a horizontal pole is tied to the uprights, 
parallel with the wall; and from this horizontal pota 
cross-pieces extend lo the wall, into which their ends 
are received to support a flooring of planks. Ladders 
are used to afTord accoes to tho platforms, of which, f A 
soma stages of tho building, there aro soveral; ami 
bricks and mortar ore earned up iu hodn og Gta 
shoulders of workmen, or in baskets rafsod by anm6> 
passing over a puUoy. The scaffolding used for esrfy«- 
ing up buildings on tho contfoont has, untl) very fw- 
cently, been much superior to that used to this countsy ) 
but lattarlyonr builders have appoarod more auitet 
to coiistmct their scaffoldings scientifically and soim* . . . 

ScA&LiotA, (Itiriji • term appUeu lo , 

ornamental plaster-work, mado of flDoly-froaaA, Old* ' 
cined gvpsutu worked into a paste with glue. It>pl0*' 
daces tho most perfect imitation of marble, from srliieh 
it can scarcely W distingutthsd eilhor by the oyo or 
the touch, as it lakes an equally higli jMlisfa, «nd i« , 
equally bard and cold to the toneli- Zii Shrty, otagUolu . 
hot long boon in ooo, wboro it wm tetenbMl 1^ Giltito 
d<d Cento or Passi (1664->-1648), MiiifmioMina4oii M * 
Carl, near Correggio, in Xiombordy. It was " 

troducod into this conotiy In tbo totter half of - 
last contary, and the earliest nppSioation of ft wantA 
tboeoliunnsof tho Pautboon in Oxford f ’ 
don, built by Jamm Wyatt- It hM boon I 
more general use aisoe that Uote, nod tbna 
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Imi Bot only improved coneidernldy^ bat eaa be 
eated upon e eompentivelT imell outlay. For eolimiBB 
and other interior dfoontfone, it bei to n eoaiidmble 
eitent lupereeded the nte of ooloored wnrblee, beioi; 
fer len wwtly nod quite ee dumble. In Che proeem of 
mnnufnoture, the parent of gypram in ilrit broken 
into imnli pieeei, nud after bemfr ealcinedj is redoeed 
to powder. It is tbon passed through a fine sieve, and 
miked with Flanders guie. iainglase, ko. While in this 
condition, it is mixed with different ooloaring matters, 
aooording to the shades of colour reqairM in the 
Tnristy of marble to be imitated. In tbi» state it is 
laid on like cement. After harffening, the next prooesM 
is to polish it : this is efi'ected first by rubbing with 
pumiee^tone. and afterwards by nibbing it with 
tripoU and obarcoul on apiece of line linen, and after- 
wards with felt dipped in tripoli and eiil, and iaetiy 
with oU alone. One of the chief advantages of ecagboia- 
work is that it can be applied to columns made of 
wood and hollow, or else filled with a plaster core. 
Oolnmbs of this kind do not require that flunr>ort in tho 
floor beneath which is ncoessary when solid shafts of 
marble are employed. The use of seapliola is not con* 
flned to oolumus and pilaetera only ; it can bo uppHed 
to other ornamental purposes, such as ttible-sunba. 
pedestals, borders of floors, &c. Dy means of acagliola, 
some of the rarest and moat costly stones chu be imi* 
tatsd; snob as porplurry* vnrde autico, giallo autico. 
and others. 

Hoalds, or SiXALsa, tkHldt, were the ports of tho 
anoieiit BMmllnafian race. They wore the coiupatiions 
and ehroniolera of their kings and princes, attended 
them on their martial expeditions, and resided at their 
ooorta In times of peeeo. Tlicy sang the proiaes of the 
gods and the exploits of their mighty men. They wore 
often riohly rewarded for their songs, ond sometimos 
even permitted to marry the daughters of priucei. A 
aaored oharaeter was also utturhod to them, and they 
perforined the office of ambassadors between bostil'c 
trilies. (flSie Hoawiauv IiAwauAoa amu iiiTXKA- 
ffirni.) 

Boixa, sftwtf (Lat. iealft), in Mtis., is a series of 
sounds, rising or falling IVoiu any given pitch or tone 
to the greatest possible distnnec tii rough such infer* 
mediete degrees as make the succession most agree* 
able aadperfeot, and which oontninsall the liarmomoal 
divielons most commodiously divided. *'The otfole/'! 
•ays Dr. Busby. *' may bo simple, as oompriung only 
tho notes of one ocfgve, or compound, as embracing a 
•erios of oetaves. Taken in tho former Bcnsf*. it pre- 
sents a limited oourse of conltgimus degrees of different 
dimeneioas. as tones and eeuiitouea ; Tcceivod in the 
latter eenae, it fmpUee a eeriee of equal degrees, con* { 
•Isting of equal degrees or semitones, and bounded i 
only t>y the powers of instrumental expression. 
Again, in its fbrmer sense, the scale sigmlics a mca* 
eared course of tonise and semitones, token in certain 
order, as that order which constitutes the vtaior mode, 
or that which forma the wiiier modes but in its latter 
seme, it nelBier has nor reqnires any dii>«rsifled| 
arraagenMint whatever.** The modern eoalc, oonoiat* 
ing ns it does of an>wiiiimevaUon of all the diatouiel 
•oondt of owr^gystem; amnged in order, is very pro- 
perly tmned the UMistreal sjiitMi, in the same manner 
as thn Qreekn eombined their three lealea (vis., the 
INalonie. Ohramalin. and Babarmonie, each consist* 
iof of liMMr eouads ob^)» onder the name of Tvfiw- 

» baibarmN eustem which 
prevaflied spoaoulnffinA wnciifort of eealpe 

of their enealei. whlhh th^prnmbd tro^uM of 


Seawinarr. fffseGoirwoKm«B4^ . ^ 
SoAifDtaii, stAi*-<iiSi (Left. sMnidelMSil* fai law. is 
deftnod to be ** a dMvantageooi rumour or report, or 
an notion wfaordbyoMliaShoiitsd in pubtk.** Iftieenid 
thtffi fornierly nhnrtlam warn bfOkflA for woide ni^ 
thetednr wen me^ an.if M^wooldmdnilger (be life 
oftbnoblselof H. Hot loo trenlnaMttrafemeiit being 
fona livMi toMtb and mnliSim ilanderere, it ie now 
beUI that flor eeandiriotta worda tbnl nsay endasMr a 
nma id by imiwMbingbim of secM befnowienmei 
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be had without proving any particular datniige to have 
happened. With regard to words that do not thus 
ap)>car to be injurious, it is necessary to aver some 
particular damage to have been austoiued. If the 
defendant be able to prove hie words to be tma. no 
action will lie for any words of defamation whatever, 
whether special dainage has ensued or not ; for the 
law then deems them to be justifiable. Scandahtm 
maffnatnm denotes a scandal or wrong done to any high 
personage, as peer, prelate. Judge. Ac., by falae or 
soondalous news or tides, an ofi'enoe held to be parti- 
cularly heinous, even though not to the extent that 
would render it actionable in the case of a common 
person. The remedy is by an action on the case founded 
on many ancient statutes'; but no resort having been 
had to it in modern times, it is now in a manner for- 
gotten, 

8cAKnt!fAViA!rMTTH0ii0QT,»iaii-diii-ai'*w-dw.— The 

Scandinaviau mythology, in the form in which we 
possess it. is the vrork of those northern minstrels of 
Denmark, Sweden. Norway, and Iceland, called Scalds. 
It is characterised by wild imagination. Some of its 
features are: there were origiually no heavens above 
or earth below, but only a bottomless deep and a world 
of mist, in which fir • ;d Hwergelmer, tho fountain that 
strove to devour eiythiDg. Twelve rivers issued 
from this fountain u.id flowed so far from their source 
as to stop and bci; >mo frozen into me. until one layer 
Bocumulating ab»ve another, the great deep was fified 
up. Subsequently. Ymir. the ice-giant, was created. 
l)eseended from Jiure, another ioe-giant, wore Odin. 
Wile, and Ve, nlio became the rulers of heaven end 
earth. The creation of seas and rivers, rooks and 
atones, and the clouds, are eaoh described, the whole 
oosmogony being stamped with a noriiiern view of 
nature. The chief god is Odiu; he is tho first and 
oldest of all, and Dves for ever. From him and 
his wife Frigga are de.soended the gods, on which 
occouut he is otilled Alfitdor (Father of all). Their 
sons lu-e Thor, gnd of thunder, tho symbol of physical 
strength, the strongest of gods and mortals, whose 
bummer crushes the hardest objects, and Balder, tho 
youthful and beautiful god of eloquence. Iduna is the 
wife of Braga, a son of Thor. She preserves tbei^les 
of immortality, which she presents in vessels of ^hi 
to the heroes at their entrance into TaUialla. The 
residenoe of tho gods is Asgerd, where there are 
twelve heavenly pfuiices of suob extraordinary splen- 
dour that the light of the sub and moon is. unneces- 
sary. Asgard is protected by ao abyss iroanned by the 
bridge Difrdst, formed of watvr, air, and fire, and strong 
enough to bear the weight of the gods, but which will 
break under the weight of the manta. In tha centre 
of Asgard, in the vaUey of Ick, » the place where the 
goda administer justice. Gladheim, the hall of joy ; 
Wiogolf. the palace of friendship and love j and Glaaor, 
the golden forest, are here situate. Valhallais a separate 
palace, with grovse and beautiful environs; it is the 
dwelling of heroes who bare foUon in batUe. Here 
life is (Hwsed in war and revelry ; bat all wonnds re- 
eeived in tho fkay are healed as soon as the trumpet 
sounds for the feast. Opposed to Asgard is Niflheun, 
wbenee will come the wicked Ijoke, stqperbnman son of 
the giant Forbaute. From him oome the wolf Fraris 
and the terrible sennent Jormungaudn. wbioh sur- 
rounds the whole eertn. The powers of destrootion 
that will issue from Niflbeim will briiw about the end 
of the world, which will be dMtroyea by cold, enow» 
bloody wars, ultimately (hlling info the jawa of Fenris. 
At the tame time. Asgud ia to be etormed by the 
menu. The gods wiU ail perWb, even the afl-poweifal 
Odin and the migh^ Thor. Anewsnn wiBtMQebine 
upon the earth, and Lift and Idftrasor. a human jpair. 
who haveosonp^ destraetion, and have been nonrisbed 
on morning dew, wiHpeipetiiata the hnmanraee. {See 
^na, H«sociuroi.A. jjfomwMSiMJi LAJVQwaas Asn 

renel^foeft. inoeder toeee wheilmr the quanUUshl^ 
du^obeerred. !l%aa n hexameter verse IcnsattBad by 

ledndat ft bftojb foci, a peadameter into 
on. Itai ohlelS'va^fonffud foOfW aM 


Bcamie the abosdditAilade). In 





UNlVEBSAIi IKTOBMATIQN, 

eeawJbatfd as Sogptiotem 

Ant., it (he niune giren to Hut lUt tfiengoler bone (be eroptum to flovM^tnd ittndi oat «eUs bat'Ofili<- 
ptuiDg from the shoolder-joint in o direotioa townxda here (bene mo wriom mqrAiA whidiito mijpitovofttiM. 
the Tertebral eolunn, end extending, oben the eroii Tbe etote of the throet to M of peril, heeomiiic teat 
bong loosely, from the tlret to eboot the eoTenth rib. end elouehy, end many ease* prote fetal in the oeoead 
It prefcnts renouB irregutoritioe, end to eo thin in eoxue week of the dijMrder. Boertoiine eiiuplex to e /ery ttitd 
plMee ns to be transparent, Tlw outer snrfaeo to form of the diaeoae, and deeiotee only alightlynom*- 
slightly cauYex, and divided into two unequal parts by state of health. Scsrlstins to also dengecDUS ftom Ita 
a very prominent ridge or plate of bone, termed the tendency to give liae to other eomplointa, as boOi or 
spine/' The use of this bone to to aflbrd a movable strumous ulcers, various forms cf aerofblo, dropsr, do. 
fulcrum for the motions of the arm, os well os on In treating the simplest form of scarlet fever, uttleetoe 
extensive surtiice for the attachment of the musoies is required than confinement to ilw house, reguUUoB 
which efieet the movement. / of the bowels, end the avoidance of sU sUmutoting 

ScAiiAV.r.ii}j£, eXrdr-a*A«'We, a Urfj^ family of pen- eubstsnees in the matter of diet. In angiWMa, fira*> 
tamerous LhUopttray belonging to the group Lameilu qiiently, all that is net'eusry is to keep the boflrata 
eorntt. They possess snteunee, generally temiinatcii open by moderate laxntives, aud wstoli t)iej|HOgivM|S Of 
by a club, niude up of leaflets, capable of being abut the complaint. Jf the heat of the surfsoe is great Mid 
tip, but sumetimes of box-liko joint.s. The species arc distressing, cold or tepid sponging may be adopted! 
about 3,0(X), and this immense group has been sub- end if the uulse is hard ana strong, some leeohM mey 
divided into several distinct families.— The Coproj^4^t bo applied behind the ear. If delirium come on, the 
or dang>fecdiQg beetles. The ijptt of this family to the scalp may require to be shaved and cold applied to itt 
sacred beetle of the Egyptians, (gs# Anvenus.)— and if the fever and deliriuni ore viedent, blood may 
The second family, the drsmeefj, coutaias those speci- have to (mi taken rsutiuasly flrom the arm. Ill (he 
mens in which the elytra entirely rover the abdomen, worst form of this disease, all ellbrts to save the' 
They make deep burrows in the earth, fly slmut after patient wiU often be uusvailing. When the systoA 
sunset, counterfeit death when alarmed'.— The third seems to ho overwhelmed with the strength of (he 
family is that of tho Xyfop&f/t, the lualos of which have noison, a liberal admiutoirstion of wins and borit wQl 

? eouf'iar horns or tuberclea outbe head or thorax. — i»o required to susiaiu the flagging powers until the 
be fourth family, Ph^llopkaijif contuLiii a nnuibcr of deadly agency has in some measure pastsd away. As 
beetles, called chafers, which feed on the leaves nf { gargles for ilui throat, a weak solutWi of ehioride of 
trees. — Tho ilith family, AnikobiCPt cuntsini species sbda or of nitrate of silver to very useful. Aaoluthm 
which feed upon leaves and flowers.— Ibe sixth family, of chlorate of potass in water (a dniobm to a pint) to. 
MaMaphili, are also beetles which live U]>on the juiucs rccommonded as a drink in this discMe. The bow^ 
of flowers. also require to be csrefiilly watched ; and groat eoto to 

Scaay-sxix. {fie« Sxnr.) necAssarv to avoid cold during the period of ronvalos- 

8 CA.8mcxTTo?r,s&'i!-re;/s-itai'-«k»N (Lat.seari^otio), cence.— lief. Watson's liectures on '(hf Prineiplu and 
in Snrg., i-s tho operation of makiug small cuts or Praelire nf Phtmic, 

punctures lu tho skin by means of lancets or id her BrniriiaT, se'*nc>re, to a term applied to Ik* deeorto* 

cutting iustroiuonts, particularly tho cupping instru- tions of a stage nf a theatre, by meoni of which the 
ment. diflbrent places in which the action to supposad to 

ScASTFiEa, «hlr'-e;/f-er (Fr. tcaryier, to serstob), an go on are represented. In the theatres of (he ancisota 
implement uved for stirring and loosening tho luii, there was no change of scene, (bewails of the stam 
vritboui bringing up a fresh surface. Cndi'r tho same being painted some quiet colour, with the most eimj^ 
head may be included the grubber, the cultivator, and forms of clocoratioii. Tho thoatres eitabUsked in 15«<- 
tbe scufllcr, all of which act on tho combined prin- rope had at first no side walls, and wore not provided 
oiples of the plough and harrow at the saino time, with movable scenery. When the mysteries werero- 
Some of these implements have wheels, by the raising presented on the stage, the actors all took their eeats 
or lowering of which the tines or prongs may bo on benches ranged along the sides. When called upon to 
made to sink more or lets into the earth. make his appearaneoin the piece, die actor roeoflr^bja 

SCABLST FKVSB,OT 8 cAaLATi 2 rA,slrar'-l<'f neat, nod took it again at his exit. At a later period, tho 

(Lat.), in Med., IS a contagions fobnlo disease, almost representation of a tragedy was iodicatcif liy block 
olwara attended during a part of its course by u rash hangings round the stage, and the changes of thosoeoe 
and by sore throat. Sometimes only one of these wereshown by simply fixing up inscriptions, upon which 
features to well marked, sometimes both. Though waswntten the name ox the place representod (a 
persons of dll ages ore soaoeptible of it, it is eminently tlie setion of tbe pierp. This was tho mode adopted 
• disease of children. Like emoll-poz or measles, it in Shnkspere's lima, and, indeed, till tho iuveotiobof' 
rarely attacks a person more than once. It usually the Italian architect Berlin rsaofaed Knetand. Berlto 
eoiuee on with shiveringa and a ftMlmg of lassitude, first placed movable scenes on the tides and hook 
foUowed by more or less of fever, restlessness, loss of of a stage, so os to leave intorvals between thom, 
oupetite, headache, naosea, and occasionally vomiting. atTording a free passage, Oorrick introduced Ikom 
Then,gcncrallr on the second day, the eruption begins France an improved mode of bgbtieg the etage. 
to come out, though in some of the worst lorms ituioy Bccnat-psinting is oondneted chiefly in water-eolourt. 
be deferred to the fourth. In the rao?t regular and At the present day, so great has been the odrunoo 
favourable cases, the eruption stands out for three or made in this department of art, that tome of the asoot 
four days, and then begins to fade and decline, beeom- beautiful and striking efieets ore to be witnesiad 'fib- 
Ing, by dMrees, indistinct, and disappearing altogether oven tha minor theatres. 

in the majority of instances before tbe end of the BcxrxoiJi, slre^i'-ts-e, in Dot.* the fklpda 
■eventh day. The tongue to often covered at the a email natural order of XHeoiyMmut, aub-olam 
ontaet with • thick whito eroam-eoloured for, which JtfoneeAtemjrd#*, only distinguisiu'd from AkpAerMuesur 
grodnaOy cleana away, and the anrfaco becomse pre- by itaflowers bebf ometKaoeoue. Tlmre are bwiiliMe 
tematimilly ted and nmlofdunf . There to a eensaiion genera and nx apem, all netives of Indio. ThtWOpd 
of atlflbesf and pasn on mesiomtbe neck, with pain on of Aseldoetaeilff SoaburffkU to tilled esevs or Uru^ 
ewallowxng : the votoe it thick, mod tho throat f'eela and, being very bard, to employed tor flotes and atoritar ' 
rough and MraiteBed. Ffaystoiaoa diatinguish throe musical inatrumenta. , , 

differoBt vorietiaa efoca ri atioa; vis^ awrlauna sin^x, Bcxptxcnx, (Or. Atprih doaM)t Is 

in whieh theco to a florid rash and Uttto or no affectum • term applied to *'that negative eyatem of pbitoiopbjr 
of the throat ) seariatiDa oaglDosa,, in wUoh both the which by doubting of every tbinff beyond Ui» rggion 
akin and the throat ore deddedlyimplicatod; andseor- of phenomena, deohto the poessbility «f «H 
lotiimiii^il^tewliidithoateewof the diseaae foils (Ion;** or, according to Sextus toptotonsi 
upon the throat. In nslHnMnt osaet, theemptio^ if power of opposing in sA their cvntndtottom tho Siam ^ 
it sppeer st sU. to livid said partial, and todea early, suona repreeentattooa end the OMweptieBS of im* 
•n» attended with • (isslilopialM,*edid kkSn, and ex. mind, m thus .to indues j^foei aospenskm of |(HiK 
tromsproatratioa of strength, ffontottanas the pottont meat.’* The aoeptte in geseril neeepta «t tho fhe^ 
sinks St once, and Imtrievnbly.nadir the vinflenoe of nomeim of netore aa he flods them, end, ggovuNhl 
thepotooDfOadUtotoextiiifMaltediDatowhoarf. The of the hapeaaUdttty of dtofag bMi^h tbeaMsemr- 
afcawdf gteoteiyto«ii^ |geategtogD|^aoi%wl^ aaoea to th e ■ aa l h Wi ig gf th i iigg, nanl M i fl b hi irffflB lih 
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aapirit of doubt and indiffareoea. T^ten topiaaiif 
argnmnnt used in tba Mboals of the acepticn nren ' 
1. TbnC on account of the varied that exiaU in the 
or^antim of different animal hodiea, it is prob^le that 
tbo Baino external object prcBenCa different inagea to 
different anmiala, and man haa no reason for aaierttng 
that hia pereaiitiona are more cooforniable to the real 
nature o.Uhiiiga than thoae of infariM animala.— 2. 
That even among men there ia a sreat diverait; both 
of mind and body, irhich neoeBsariTy oeeaaiona a great 
variety of opiniona, every one judging according to 
hia particniar apprehenaiun, while no one ia able to 
determine ilio real nature of thing!. — 2. That the 
dift'erent aenaea give different reporta of the aame 
thing; and hence bodica may have different proper* 
tira from thoae which the aotiaoa lead ua to auppone.— 
4. Tliat the aame thing appears dHTerei^tly according to 
the different diapoaitioii nr circumHUnnea of the person 
whoperooiveait; whence it ia imfioasible for any one 
man to prunoonee that hia judgment concerning any 
object ia agreeable to nature. — b. That thinga aaaniue 
n aiffercnt aspect according to tlieir diatanoe, poaition, 
or place, and no reason can lie nesigned why one of 
these aaiwota alionld agree with the real object rather 
than the rest.— B. That no ubjtn?t odera itself to the 
aensea which is not so connected and mixed with others 
that it cannot bo diatiuotly aeparated and otamined.— 
7, That objects of sense appear exceedinglv different 
when viewed in a compound and iu a ileeonipoaed 
state, and that it ia inipoaaihte to say winch apwar- 
anon moat truly expresaes their real nature.— 8. Thai 
•very object being nlwaya viewed iu its relation to 
othara, it ia impoasible to determine what itia mniply 
in its own nature.— B. That our judgment la liable to 
uncertainty from the circumstance of frequent or rare 
oeeurrence, that which happens every day appearing 
in a very different light from that ui which the same 
thing would appear if new.— 10. Tliat mankind are con* 
tiuually lad into diflerent concept loua concerning the 
name thing through tho influence of cimtopi, )nw*, 
fabulona talce, and eatablieiicd opiniona. On all these 
grounds they held that oicry iiiiman judgment is 
iiabla to unoertainfy, and that wo can only say con* 
earning anything that it acenia to be, not that it is 
what it aaema. They likewise raaintaiued that evei^ 
propoaition requires tome previous proposition to 
enpffort it, in or anp}.>OHC9 some axiom which 

cannot be proved, and is thcretore taken for granted 
without demonatration ; that in argument, the point 
asanmed and that which is to be proved may often be 
ultcruately used in each other's place, both being 
equally uncertain: and lastly, that nothing can be 
nnderiitood by itself, as appears iVnm the endless dia* 
putiM of phil^phera concerning the nature of thinga, 
nor by means or something else whilst itself remaina 
unknown. This perpetual uncertainty and indecision 
cm every point, this entire abnegation of man's proudest 
faculty, reason, is contrary to the manifest jpurnoscs 
whieli man haa to aerve upon earth, and but little ac* 
eorda with the prodigions aetivi^ and creative power 
of the mind. The moat eelebrated thiukara, if we may 
to call them, ot this olaaa in ancient times, were I*yr> 
l‘fa0,Timon, CBnetidemoi, end Bextua Kvpirieua; in 
modem times David Hume. The ao^tieiam of Home 
waa beyoud all doubt the moat thorough and wide- 
reaehing that pliUoaophy had yet wiineaaed. He 
f tarti with the ^pular theoiy' Of expevienoe, and pro- 
ceeds with sur^aing coolaeM to hew down evoiy in- 
teUectua] principle for which hi# thtory was incaj^le 
of accounting. In open ergoraen^ tn eendtd state- 
ment, and In aolld attaek, the BeottiMiacMtfo ia greatly 
in advance of bia G-reek predeeeeaors. The aeeptkuaui 
of Home called forth a host of aaaailan.ta, and has 
more or leas inflneiieed philoaophieal thought and 
opinion tinea that tuna, more pnrnonlnilT in the euee 
^ KekL Stewart, and Hamilton in SeoUand; ofi 
Bodj^mOnard, Jonfftoy, and Ooii^n in France ; a^ 
tTmmfhhU, HmcI, “ ' 
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8em«,4Nr|^*fr<Or. f*eirfrmi,a ftnffbieatteffor 
fodnsed hy nnneeaandalheteaii an aablein of eovw- 
re^or indioialpMrar. Ik ia said to have been origi- 
wo pte aiai, «a a anppoct for ike aged 
jftdBd hmit ■ndbencnitcmnetolmansmhlim 
fmSenan, wiadoakv and Among the aneleBit 

lal« 


Sdiool 


Greeka, the aeeptra was not only borne by lringi» 

S iea, and leaders of the people, bnt likeerise by 
IS, heralds, priests, Ac, It thus came to be a 
y emblematic, and was hkewiae made a very oma- 
mental instmment. The Roman kings and eonante 
bore an ivoiy aoeptre, and their deitiea Jupiter and 
Jnno were likewise represented withiceptres, to denote 
their authority over the rest. Through the Roman 
em^rura, the aeeptre passed to the western monarcha, 
and it now forma ono of the chief iseignia ot sovereign 
power. 

BcnxsLB'e Gansir, rkrshi.— Tho delicate and beauti- 
ful green colour known under this name is composed 
entirely of arsonito of copper. Its manufacture and 
CISC are so dangerona to health that they arc forbidden 
in France, and abould be so in this and other coun* 
tries. 

ScRfSU, tism (Gr. tchumrit a rent), in its literal 
aigniitoaHou denotes u rent or rupture in an object, or, 
flgnrativcjy, a diversity of opinion among peraous 
constituting one body. In its common urceptatioo, 
however, it is used iu tho aense of aeparation, more 
particularly n aeparation or division among persona 
of the Biimo rehgi £ or faith. Among cocJcsiaatical 
writers, the gres •.'rhiam of the West is that which 
happened after th<> death of Gregory XI. (1378), when 
l^rbnn VI. end ricmcnt VII. were set up us rival 
popes. It continued for nearly forty years, till the 
council of Constance elected Martin v. 

ScnuxnnvAcnaf, sUs>d»*dra»'-sc-c, in Rot., the 
Svhizanilra him., a natural order of 2)U‘oiyUUuHe», 
siib.clAB8 Thulamijlor^, conaiating ot iriuling shrubs, 
with alternate, exstiuulate, simple leaves, and unisexual 
flowers, ftepals and petals imbricated. Btamena nu- 
oDcrona, byuogynona. Ovuiea pendulous ; embryo very 
nnniitc, witii abundant homogeneoua albumen. Thcro 
are but five genera and one spertea, natives ot India, 
Japan, and the southern porta of North America. Somo 
have edible fruits. The genera Sekisanaru and e!)jAd>rs- 
ftrma are repr«*aented by two acrambling abrubs, cuiti- 
va?cd ill oiir couaervaturics. 

SeiroLA^TlCS, (t4r. tekolatlikem), is the 

name given to a class ot nbilosophcrs who flourished 
in the Middle Ages, ana taught a peculiar kind ot 
philosophy, which oonaiatod m applying the ancient 
diMectica to tboedogy. ** The scholastic theology,*' says 
Mr. Hallam, ** waa in its general prineipio an aJJiance 
betwetm faith and reason ; an endeavour to arrange the 
orthodox system of tbo Church, auob M authority bad 
niado it, according to the rules and methods of the 
Aristotelian dialectics, and aometimea upon premiaea 
aupplied by metaphysical reasoning ; " and acholaatio 
phuosophy **Beema ohielly to bo diatinguished from 
this theology by a larger infuaion of metaphysical rea- 
soning, or I>yit8 occasional inauiriea into aabjeote not 
unmediatoly related to rovealea artides of faith." Tha 
name ia derived from the circumataoro that it origia- 
ated in the icbooIainatUuted by and after Charlomagoe 
for the education of the clergy. It probably arose from 
the necessity felt of combating neretiea with their 
own weapons, and establishing tha doctrinoa of tho 
Church upon a rational and seientiBo basit. The founder 
of the system is generally regarded to have been 
Scotus Brigena, a native of Ireland, who flooriabed ia 
the 0th Century. The first era of ite htetory ia con- 
sidered to come down to BoaeelUnos, in 1069, or the . 
contest of the Realists and NominaUsta (o. «.) ; the 
seooBd to Alberint Msgnim who died m 121^ when 
the metaphysical works of Aristoitie wera more gene- 
rally known and eonunented on ; and the third to the 
revival of learning in the middle of the I6th cen- 
tury, end the cqnaeoacnt immvement in philoeopby. 
Among the moot dfstinguiaiied ficholaatica. beaidea 
those mready mentioned, were Abelard, Tbomna Aqui- 
nas, Dana Seotna, and William of Dckam, 
fievouA, aha'-lr-d (Let*), are notes and ex|iianatiotta 
annexed to Greek and Latin authore by lbs early 
* “ Of eritioa, who are benoe called acho* 


Scsooi, dhwl, ia formed firam thelAUnselobi, wlijkfa, 
neoording to pn Cange, eignUke dIeoipUne and eortee- 
tion, and arte a w fo n Cy, be ci^, ued ia^genend foe 
all oheea whin aareril penona met togetiier either to 
•toi^,toeanv«ene^ordoinyotherttatt«rA Formerly 
fhenrotdaehoolviaaoaediii n letter aoefi^tation than 




Afe prcMnt, ftad sini^ed pUcM of toatnicttuii. not onW 
for obildron, but for Chose of more edrenoed noe. it 
was amlied frenorany to what are now ceUed niaversi* 
ties. Tbua Shakespeare, in Hamlet, apeaka of beJuf 
at aobool at Witlenberi^, that », at the university. 
The plates in the nniveraities where esereises for 
deerevs are peiformed, and leelures read, are still 
called schools in Eufflsnd, and at least in the older 
oontinentsl universities ; and aeadeuiical degreca were 
often called deareea of eehool. The school is one of 
the institotions of oivitised life. In early times, and 
amouK rude races, education and inatruciiuu are mnt- 
ters of clomeitio concern. Among the nnoicnt Jews, 
parents were strictly enjoined to instruct their children 
in the precepts of the law, the fear of God, and in 
the history of the people. That reading and writing 
coDiititutea a part of their education may be inferred 
from their being rastruoted to write the precepts of 
the inw upon their door-posts, so that they might be 
read by all. Sohooto were not eetablished among them 
until after (heir return from the Babjjrionish captivity, 
when Krra, their langnam and law being in great mea- ! 
sure iorgotten, galherod round him learned persons I 
and trained a number of public teaoheiu, some of 
whom nere established in Jerusalnu. and others sent > 
into (be provincial tosrns of the country. Schools were | 
first iustUuted for educating the higher classes of | 
society ; the great mass of the people were left to iipio* | 
ranee, or what of instruction their parents could im- ; 
part. Ill particular this seems to have been the case in : 
ancient Egypt, Persia, &c. In Greece, private sehools 
for instructing ill reading, writing, and anthmotio, were 
established as early aa K(10 n.c. ; and aiterwurds young ! 
persons eager for knowledge resorted to the instruc- { 
lions of the philosophers and sophists ; but stUl the j 
great mass of the people remidneu in iguorancc. The 
same was the case with the Romans, who from :tOO ,* 
n.c. had schools for boys in the cities ; and ftom the j 
age of Cwsar, who conferred the rights of dtisenship 1 
on (eachcrs.thehigber institutions of thegramuiariaiis. ( 
The emperor Vespasian was the first wlio established ! 
pvihh<‘ professorships of grammar -and rhetoric with 
fii^d salaries attached to tJieni, for the education of | 


roupg men for the public service ; and in ▲.!>, 150, 
Antoninus Pius founded imperial schools in tlio larger 
cities of the Roman empire. There w us still, liowei er, 
no general system of education. AVith the difrusion of 
Christianity, the importance of eduoatioi) came to be 
seen in a 'new light. Schools were institutod in the 
cities and villages for caterhumens, and in some capi- 
tals, caterhf tical schotils for the education of clci gy- 
men, of which that in Alexandria was the most flourish- 
ing from the 2nd to the 4tb centurv. From the 9ih 
century, however, these higher cstablislimenU seem to 
have been dwcontinued, and the episcopal or cathedral 
•chools to have taken their place, in which the young 
men intended for the clerical profession leanied, besides 
theology, the seven liberal nrts ; vis., grammar, logic, 
rhetono (the frirtim), arithmetic, geometry, astro- 
nomy, music (the oaodririwsi). The imperial schools 
deobued, and finafly became extinct in the confusion 
which followed the irraptiona of the barbarians, and 
eaihedial and parochial schools for boys and young 
men of all olassee were eatablisbed in the cities, in 


Sdhool 


the ioaeUvity and luxuiy of clergy led to fha ucfrioefe 
of the cathedral and eoovoutnal aebools, and they 
rapidly deoliaed. But at length, with the iaeraaaiajr 
I power of the cities, the citiaene bwame more indepeiiw 
dent, and tbs magistrates began to take eartf of tho 
instruction of youth, which wae being so mnoh neg« 

I leeted by the clergy. They establUhed schools, in whim 
reading, writing, and the triewm were tsusbt, aoditino* 
rant monks aiui students were employed ea teaobera. 
It wee the oommenomuent of a new system. The 
teachers, thoogli, indeed, still belonging to the clerioid 
order, now formed a separate class. They were, how- 
ever, generally ignikrant.d'requenUy immoral, ana wah- 
dered about from place t6 place. From the 14th to the 
Kith century, Germany wsa overrun with banda of 
these vagratitt, who, oe Luther says, though they had 
hardly seen a univemity, roceivml appointments as 
tesohen, lieeause they were generally the only persons 
who could be hired as sciioolmasters, tines the moro 
learned youths were ambitious of olencid beneUoet 
and academical professorships. The Beformation ja 
the Kith oentury exercised a most detuiled and lisuofleial 
eflVet upon the sokools, more parliciiiarly in Germany. 
The property of the couvents aud'of the Church in go- 
nrraf, which had been eonflHcated by the governmente, 
was in most cases applied to the use ni sohoole, tho 
number of which was now very much iucrcaaed, their 
character elevated, and a higher olass of leacbera eita* 
hlisbcd in them. Tiie eorporatuins of oitiea founded 
cymnasiaand lyceuniswith permauent toaohers; sohoole 
tor girls were also foumled, and in the villages in- 
structors were nppmnted to teach tliecateohisni. Soon 
after this, tlie nsQ ot the .Tesuits, and their devotion to 
education, eflccted a great improvement on the old 
Oatbolic system. In this oouutry there wore many 
schools oohnectod with religious foundations, and al^ 
many private endowments for education. Immediately 
after the Ueformation, a number of now schools were 
eHtat>iislted, moro particularly by Edward VI,, out of 
the tithes tiiat forniely bel<inged to religions hotiaes or 
chantry lands, ond which are now ooninionJy known ae 
King Edward's schools. A large pro)H>rtion of tho 
granimar schools were founded in the nugns of Edward 
VJ. niid Elizahetb ; and since that time oomparatively 
fow have Iwen founded, while the numlier of endowed 
schools has largely inoreasoil. It wae only, however, 
towards the cU>se of tlie last century that any speotal 
efforts rame to be made for the education of the maw 
of tho people. The first ftundny-scliDOl was established 
by Mr. Ilaikos, of Gloucester, in 1781, and the popular 
dsy-scfaool dates from 170(1, when the youthful Quaker^ 
Joseph liancaster, began, in bis mher'a bouae in 
boutliwark, to instruct the children of the poor, fit 
1702, Hr. Bell, copenntondent of the Military tJrphan 
Bobool, Madras, iotroduced the monitorial system, or 
the plan of making the elder obildreu in a school teach 
the younger ; and four years later, on bis return to thie 
country, he warmly urged the adoption of the system, 
as the most eilectital means of rapidly extending ]K)pu- 
lar instruct ion. The eflbrU of Lancaster leA to the 


which the learning of reading and waiting was followed 
by tbe«riria», and which hence received the name of 
Invial sohoola. The eonventuaT schools liegan to be 
eetabliehed in the (fth ceutury, and from being at first 
intended only to prepare persons for the monastic life, 
they came to be reaotted to by layman, and at length 
beeame very famous. It it one of tho noblest traito in 
the ehancter of Charlemagne, that in that age of groas 
ignorance he lalioared with aeal for the instruotioo of 
the people nndcr hit eway. He decreed (780) that not 
only every biahop*e eee aad eveiy eouveut, but that 
eTsey penah, waa to have ita aehool ; the two former 
for the iaatsueriOn of dergynien and public olBcera, 
the latter for the lower dasaes of the people. At hia 
court he edahKsbed an academy of dietiDgmshed s^o* 
an, to whom be hiaudf reeorted forlnaicBctioa, a^ 
whom ha employed toedneatoJde ehildrea and eaiMhle 
bt^belongtoCtotbeaohiH^. Char1ematoe*a d a ai em 
were forgcilcn during the dii]nitiie of m fnadMns 
abofft jtbe govemaieat, under whom* nbo, (bn eenrk 
MhoolwasabattdpBsd. InthelMbaiiai^o«ntari«i» 
lil7 


format ion of ** the British and Forvign Rcboul fioeieto 
in IHOH, and of Bell to the establishment of **the Na- 
tional Society for promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Bstablisbed Cbnreh-*', 
The wofk of rdueation now advanced with some ra- 
pidity, aud eonspicuoui among those who laboured in 
the causa of its popularixatiou wei Lord Brougham. 
Up to 1833, the whole of what had been aeeotnplisheA 
in the work of popular education was the druit of fyivato 
liberality, incitodmainly by religions seal, and acting, is 
the matter 6f dally edueaiiun, prinoiiially through the 
medium of these two sooietiee,tne British and Forffii|ii 
and the NationaL From 1833 to )830, an annual anm AT ‘ 
£20,000 was Voted by imriiament for edooasional park 
poses, and has eince been increased fromjrear to year* 
till in 1860 it amounted to £708,167 for Ctonaa Britote 
aad £270,722 for Ireland. From the 
report* of the Boyal Cimussionen pa Foiiest^ 
nppm that there were m IdfiS, ia ^fondand WsJmjV 
68,976 week-day eeheols, containing 2,661,402 aeko^g: 
of them, 24^608 eeheola^ tokefomfov, 

wempablM. and 8M1X containing 680JK114kWigklfo‘i' 
were private. In the former, tdl;l62 aebofaMW 
malea and 764^ fomalee; in the latter, 280,6O^<mw 
melea Amale*. Of the gtddia §,»SK' 
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‘99,647 wera sa^rfead hf iraligfoiu danoniinatioQf, la* 
olndinff 19,516 oonneotea with the Chorob of EnifliUkd, 
and 1,131 Britiab aoboola} 367, ineJadiii^ 109 raggad 
aoliffola, wera oofe epaeiaUj coaoaotad witb aay raH- 
gioue aaaooiinatioB : 860 wore autiraly, or aloioat 
entirelj, rapported bj taxation; and MOwwaoolle- 
giala and tugarior or riobar andowad soboola. la 
opeaking of tba dUTareat claBM# of achoola, ii^ant 
schools are daiijRiad to reoeiva obildran at tba very 
earlioBt »go at which tbar are capable of receiving any 
laetmotioD, and iniwtuig to tbem the elanianta of 
adiioation, aa wall ae training them in the practice of 
virtue and good-faaling. They nra of great atilily aa 
plaoea of aecurity aa well aa of education, and are 
portionlarly of uie to thoaa who are unable or unwil. 
ling to taka proper oara of their ofTapring. They have 
bean found to be of greataervioa to the bumbler claiaea 
of aooiet] 
the mi 

enter an elementary acbool at the age of aeveu, the one 
from an infant achoed, the other nueducated, tlie former 
will make aa muob progreas by the age nf ton aa the 
latter by the age of twelve.— schools are estab* 
liahed for educating children ot' the very lowest class 
of society, who reoelve their instruoUon gratuitously, 
and are not required to be dectmtly clothed. In 164^ 
when the Bagged School Union*' was eHtabliabed, 
there were only 16 ragged schools, with 2,000 children, 
and about 200 toaebars (all voluntary). In 1R61, there 
w«re in Bngland and AValea 132 schools, with 12,337 
abholara; and in 1661, 192 schools, with 'iO,iK)U echokre, 
of whom 10,306 wore males and 10,001 females. 3 b 
many schools the children are fed aa well as educated, 
and in spina a limited uumliar arc both TcmI and lodged. 
In due time, aiforts are made to get them suitably em. 
plored, and some of the bcst«bahaved and industrious 


iety, and are slowlj extending tbcmselves among 
liddle ranks. It is assorted that if two children 


__ . (For Xs/ormaforiss 

turn that arUolc.)— f MdMfriai sahools have as their object 
to reclaim ** children who, fyoiii the circumsiiuices of 


tboir homea or from neglect tare in danger of becomiug 
criminals j and this object is aooomphsued by separat- 
ing them from their connections, aud giving them in- 
struction in some honest means of getting a Jiving. In 
a few oases, the industrial instruction is ;pvcn, though 
the aeparation of the cdiild ftvm its home is not en- 
forced ; bat in most oases, the obiidreo are boarded and 
lodged aa well aa fed." The inunbor of tbcHe aohoois 
in 1358 was 30, with 2,823 cbiUlren.— fadwesd schools 
are sohools which have been established, and are sup- 
ported by Ainds given aud appropriated for that pur- 
eiiuer by the aoveraign or by private indiriduiUs. 
They afford a gratnitona, or nearly so, education to 
pupils either generally or such as live within oertaiii 
detuied Umito, and are hence frequently also called free 
schools. A number of tliese are what are termed 
grammar-sehoola, or Mbeola where the elements of the 
Latiu and Qraek languages are taught. A number of 
tho endowed school# are incorporated, and the lands 
and other property vested in the corporaiioa $ others 
are under trnsteea, whose duty it is to preserve the 
sehool property, and apply It to the purposes intended 
by the founder, ^e amount of money thus vested in 
endowed sebools is so great that, if properly laid out, 
it vrottld go far to eitabliiii a syateiu of national ednoa- 
tiod.— The Ufafioeel schools art soeh ae have been es- 
tablished by the National Sodaty for the promotion of 
edneation | the JBirilM, such aanaTO been fbnnded by 
theBriUsii and Foraigti Behocl SoStiy. In tae%mr, 
raligioos IflstrnotioD la given aoeording to the tenets 
of the Choreh of Siigbrnd ; la the latter, ao peoutiar 
raligiotta taneta are iaculoaied, the Bifale, without note 
or GOttmeat, being the only veligioua ashool-book. 
Both have the meant « wpoEgood in diilbiing 
education over the counliy. and at a rmham rata. Up 
ta 1668, the tarmseeoeietyM aspendaa on edneatioo 
di7H666, the latter KniM oehoolt were 

■eetaiUabcdwitbtitadawef axteod^ bene8taor{ 
odaoatimto penons ougi^ in brndncta during thei 
bVpmtliaadvantageavthiehiaj^ihi be expeetad' 
toi^t Bom aneb instituiioiia, ikla not a fiStare- 
a^ihla^at ^ey ara not nsove eoaonoB. Itteindsed 
Mid that the |miooa|oil naftes one toe atndy t bnt a 

M^^oondfioted acbool tntaht oosOy 

ddn^ve aa to In InitknracnatiQa. i„ 

^ tbt eeaatti gf 1911, ^ mMaber of ndalt 
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Science and Art, 2>e!partment of 


schools was only 1,645. with 39,783 sobolan : of ^ 

27,829 were nuileB end 11^54 ibntales. Since then, 
however, the number has greatly increased, end in 
1858 there were 2,096 evening schools, with 90,000 
lehoisrs, of whom 64,671 were males.— The Amday 
schools are ptlmarily reUgioustostitacious; but readmg 
is incidentally tengnt, or the habit of reading kept nn 
in them, and in a few cases instruction in wntiag it 
also given. There are neuatty two school attendtaess 
each Sunday ; one eommenemg about 9 or 9.30 o*clook 
in the morning, the other aboot two in the afternoon; 
and upwards of 300,000 persons are employed as 
teachers. Jo 1858 there were 33,873 Sunday lolmole, 
with 2,411,654 ■cholars; being 1,188,725 males and 
1,221,820 females. (For JlTenaol schools see that 
article.) 

SenooLS, Auct. (Sm Amt Bcnoois.) 

Bouooto, MniTxnT. (8se Mxutaky Scnooui.) 

Bcuoois os Ussiow. (JSec Unsioir, Schools op.) 

ScnooHBB, skoott'-er (Un.Mhcncr), annall vessel with 
two masts, whose main and fore sails are suspended by 
gaffe, reaching from the mast towards the stern, and 
stretched nut below by booms, the foremost ends of 
which are booked to an iron, which clwips tho mast so 
M to turn thereii' .-.s UMn an axis, when the after-ends 
ere swung from >io side of the vessel to the other. 
The schooner is ^'tvierally a fast sailor, and principally 
employed in tr^e by those wlio make sj^olatioos 
where dispatch is a particular object. 

Bcutica, Miwi/'.s-ld, is a name often applied to ail 
rheumatio affeettona about the hip-jomt and back ot 
the thigh, but in strictiieis it is applied only to a dis- 
esRO ot the sciatic nerve. This is sometimes an inflam- 
matory complaint, requiring for its treatment cni>ping 
and iilisteriug ; sometimes it is clearly rheumatic, and 
then rt^quires the mode of treatment adapted for inctt 
cascH sometimes it results from irritation within the 
p»h is, affecting the nerve before it emerges externally, 
aud sometimes it is purely nervous snd ncuraigiu. 

Sctiiroi. vF-cst (liSt. fcicnfia, fromvcio, I know), in 
its strictly literal seuse, means simply know ledge. This 
was probably the only aense in which it was at first 
used ; but we are told that **by the middle of the six- 
teenth century the word science bed begun to sppear 
as denoting connected and demonatrated Knowledge, in 
opposition to art, which aupufied digested rules of 
ojierstion, not connected vritu each other by deduction 
feom common first iwineiples ; '* and " by 'the middle 
of the soreutemlb century the term science was freely 
used in the sense which it bu never einoe lost ; oimely , 
that in which it is opposed to literature.'* Science, aa 
distinguished from art, Is a body of organised know- 
ledge, whose phenomena are amngod ao as to exhibit 
tlie reasons or esoses by which they are lUfluenoed in 
their legitimate connection and httardependenoe. A ‘ 
science which deals with the suocessian of reaaon and 
consequent is entitled an ohifroeC science: while that 
which deals with causes mud effeots is called for the 
most part a natural or physfewf soienco. Those scieacea 
which are suppoaed to be complete are called owaet 
sciences ; as geometry. Hie greet msjonty of whet 
ore commonly known as sdeuees hardly deserve the 
name, being mere buudlea of tbaories or facta, con- 
nected with more or lees of exactness, but which a fresh 
discovery may any day untie. Seionee, as opposed to 
literature, baa for ila DosinBsa thodiseovery aim apply- 
ing of first priuciples.— Baf. JfepUsh tkrcfiy»«dta. 

Bciawca Aim DtPAKniiHt op, • departmoal 
of the Committee of rrivy Oouaoil on Bdocation, which 
owes its origin to auumknia itf the seeoad rspoii of 
the oommnsioBWS w the Bahibitiou of 1861. Tho 
vuggestions were fevoorably fegseded by the goven- 
meut; sad aa opart of the **oomprehensive asheae 
for the advaaoeoMBt of the fine arts sad of praeticsl 
sideaoe,** aanooneed from the timmeat the eoauaeinoe- 
itof the ssanonof 1862-83, tiie lords of theTraapiry 
Cii^ 1688, gave titair formal oaueu rra uea Co tho 


in Mandif 1968, gave I 

propoaed ar raa ge m eutof^Frivy OeuBeH.to**uirito 
in on* dspastessat, under tho Boim of Trade, with tho 
departaMUta of Fieetieal Art ead fideoee, too kwdrad 
sad anafogaua ioatituttoua of tho GoverwMt Mool 
of lihMauad Bcisiioeitbe Mwaanm of FcaotiBalQoa* 
logy, the OeologM tetsy. ^ Mnsenes of Irish 
tedustry, andllS BogalBiiUia Soeisty, dl of whieh 
afoiuportauaph ^ by > 6 rlhnh i hiny gwufo*** Iho 
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imaAdiAto int«Dti<mof this nmlgamptioii M to Mag 
tho wbolo of thoM inttitotioai andor obo oommoa 
•mrinteodanoe. to Mtabluh a Coatnt MatropoUtan 
SAoolof Pniotidd Soiaaoa, aa wall aa of art* aad to 
OBooanga the formation of miaor loaal inatitutioBs io 
ooaaaetioB witb tha oaatral inatitutioa* Tha whola of | 
tliaaa uaitad dapartmanla, it wiU b# obaarrad. baloogad 
to England and Ireland; in 18M| b owetar, tha naaetk 
aaryatapaware taken Ibrtba formation of an indtuirial 
muaenm for Scotland, aimflar to tboaa of London and 
Dublin. A aita wna pnnhaaad by tha gorammant near 
tha Uniraraitj of Boinborgh for tha building, and tha 
muaeum bakioging to the towncoonoU. and tha raloabla 
aoUeotion of modela, ninarala, Ao., balonging to the 
Highland Society, ware tmnatoad to the Grown ; thus 
forming an axccllant baaia for tha propoa^ moaanm. 
The dapartmant of Soianoa and Art, aa maotionad idiove, 
waa onginally a aaetlon of tha Board of Trade ; Imt in 
February, ISM, it waa tranafanrad to iba Committee of 
Privy Council on Eduaation. It now forma a diatinct 
dhriaion of thatoomiiuttaa,andeonaiat8 of twoaaeiiona, 
acliool of aoienoe with iCa connected muaeama 
and afllliated inatitutiona, having ita head«qaartera at 
Jermyn Street ; and a aehool of art. with it« varioiia 
cxiUeotions and aasooiated aohoola. Laving iia bead* 

S uartera at South Keneington, where the heail olHoeactf 
le department are alaci. In the eighth report of tlic 
department, the total expenditure of the eeveral din* 
aiona for the period from the lit of April, 1600, to the 
3lBt of March, 1661 , ia aCated at i^,761. 17«. lOi. The 
inapeelon of the Metropolitan School of Science grant 
■coriiflcatea to any teachcra who paaa a aaiiafaotory 
examination in— 1. practical and doaenptive geometry, 
with mechanical and machine drawing ; 2. phyaica, 
meohanieal and experimental ; S. ofaemiatry ; A geo> 
logy ; 6. natural histofy; nod thoae who are Huroeaafn] 
receive certificate allowaneea of £20, £lh, or £10, iii 
each, while engaged in teaching. The art aohoola. 
which are of older date than those ot science, appeal 
to a wider ciroie. In the words of the ofQcial pro* 
gramme, the objects of this department are 1. To 
tram, male and female teaohera to give inslrnction in 
ari ; to certify them when qualified, and to make them 
annual fixed paymenta, varring according to their ac* 
quirements.— 2. To aid and aaaint committees in tha 

f rovmces desiroua uf catahluhing schools of art.— 9. 

0 hold public inspections and examinations, and to 
award medals and prises to the most deserving randi- 
datea.— 4. To collect together works of art, pictures, 
in the oentral museum, and books and engravings 
in tbo central library,— 6. To circulate among tmi 
•ehools of art objeeta from the muaeum, and booln and 
angravings from the library." Amoogrt the buildings 
at South Eenatngton are included the offices of the 
department, the Training School for Masters and 
Mistreaaea. the Hormal Central School of Art, the An 
Xibmzy, and the Mutuum, 

Bern VACXAt, si'-rt/ai^aA«*ds (Lat., give notice), 
in Law, it a Judicial writ, direotiug the theriff to give 
m^iee to a party to thow caute to the court whence 
rt itanm, why executiou of a judgment pasted should not 
®*d® out. In eome cates, however, it ia an original 
wd independent prooeedmg, aa where nted for repeal - 
«®(f however, ia much more confined 

BOW than formerly, limg aunplaaled by what ia termed 
a writ of rrrieor in all oaece in wl^h it becomes neces- 


wy to terive a jodgmant by reaeon cither of lapw> oi 
tuM oc^aoga of partlet. It It tm, however, the 
pr^ writ in atvei^ other eaeee of a like kind, to 
whmh a wnt of miivor would not apply ; ae that of 
prooeeffing mutt bail on their reeognumhe^ or for 
jwetitiitfon after a meiaal in error. 

teiwrot, {LaA, a bnlmtb), in Bot„ a gen. 

^tbe Bit. orA Qmfraeem, Various tpeeiaa, eommonly 
known aa cLuh-ritthaa or bulruabea, are miiah aan^ 
Idoyed Af iM, chair hottema, huSutM, Ac., and by 
cooptraforfiUl^upiBfotralalatheacamaofcaaka. 

• wirflBal ord. of ISeofo. 
rSy*****^* opwfotiag of fo. 

ky fouS^SaBiaia amoag 
ScojHA «ko*Vt tha orMnal nd OBtiiw draagfat of 

«tj ooupoiifehm fo pivtA fo whiih a& tifo pM ••• 

Iciv 
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arraaged apoo alatea oae abo«a the otberi ao at to 
to the a ‘ - 


^ gye of a aUD^ maafofoB the aibat of 

the entire band daring parfofBMuee. The terdi aeoro 
orhpnated fVom a bar or liBa» whioh waa fonaariy 
drawn through all the parta. * 

Sconrxov, skor^'pe-oa (Let, tsmvte)« oforaiidelile ia* 
teet ellied to the tpider, but diffonag graa Oy ia folia, 
being dittingoithcd from it by haviag Che ahdoatea 
erticolated with a curved spur at the extremity, oader 
the point of which are two email orifleek^whhu aerve 
to give pauage to a poitonoua fluid. The aatarior 
pair of feet or pelpi ere very large. roamUiag thoae of 
the lobster In form. The other feat do not diAr ea* 
sentially in form from thoae of spidera. On tha oader 
side of the thorax are two oomUUke sppendmL tha 
use of which is not well underttood. BOorpiOBe la* 
habit tlie hot countries of both bemiapherea, live oB 
the ground, conceal tliemselvea under atontaoM oitaW 
bodies, and not unfrcqueotly taking up their ehoda ia 
housea. When disturbed, they run rapidly wHh the 
tail over the back, ready to turn it in any dlreotion. 
either for attack or defonoe. They feed on inseeta aM 
their eggs. The species of foe toiith of finnipe are 
little more than an inch in length, whilst tome of foe 
tropioai species excited five iuoliot ; and tbeailng of tha 
latter produces serious symptoms, which are am foe* 
quently b> result in death. The young tcorpioBe ere 
prudueed at various intervaU, and are carried for 
several days upon the bark of the parent, daring which 
time slio never leaves her retreat. The gMUa ia ffivided 
by naturalists into sub>geuera, depending upon the 
uumlmr of the creature's eyes, whetuer six or eight. 

Booexonxiu., «iror*eon*e'*ril (soorro. an foaalah 
word for viper, because it was held to be eAotaal 
against the lute of venomous animris), in Bot., a geu. 
of the nat. ord. Cbmpnitf ir. The roots of A. kAmenfo«» 
gtait{foliatd€ltnotat and riifrsroM,are eaten in duTereat 
parta of the world, bmng boiled or atowed in the same 
manner as oarrote or parsnips. 

ScoTtAwn, CjrvKCff of.— A oeordiog to some hie* 
tonans, the gospel was introdueed into Scotland bjthe 
CuhJees as early aa the 2nd or Srd oentury. Ferseouted 
by the savage people among whom they came, they 
took refuge on tbo email island of Iona, off foe west 
ooaMt, which afterwards became a centre of misafoBery 
labours among the Piots, Scots, and Irish, Boamaiem, 
however, tnb^ueuUy came to gain grooad in the 
country, and after a struggle of sotne centnries, the 
Culdees finally disappear about the 1Mb oenlury. 
{Sre CVLDEKS,) Though agaio aad again foe Scoitiab 
clergy asserted their fudependenoe in disputes with the 
Boman see, long before the time of the Beformeliioa. 
they were innk into for deepest aubiervieney to thee 
power, and the people steeped lathe deepest ignoranee 
and superatitiou. The wealUi and corroyHoDS of foe 
church, sayt Dr. McCrie, in bis **Lifo of Knox," had 
grown to a greater height iu ScotJand than in any ofoer 
nation withia the pale oi tbe Western chureh. Henry 
VIII., having seceded from tbe Church of Iknne,Bae(l 
bis inflaeuee with his n^hew, Jetnes V. of Scotland^ 
to break off all connection with that churob. It waa 
urenged that James should marry Blisabetb, HeBty^B ^ 
daughter; but Beaton end the pfiesit aecoMd hie OMfo* 
ringe with the daughter of foe French king. TbefonH 
Scottiah martyr in Uieeense of tbe Befomed obandl 
was Patrick llavoilton,a noble aad godly yo«fo,eaiiSia 
of Jamfo V, Whfle travelling oo the coBtineat, ha 
had benoflie aeqaainted with the pnoeiplM of the Sbs 
forroatioB, ano had taken couBsel with Lather aafi 
MeLsnefoon et Wittenberg. OeldevefeBni to Beothmd^ 
be proclaimed foe new doetriaei, aad throogh the4a* 
finenoe of Cerdiiml Beetom he was condemned for 
hereay, end burnt nt 8A Ajidrew*fl, Mfli Feb^ IIW» ii 
tbeage of twenty-four. A hitter pmutmtha. eae Bi A 
ead other vkdiota followed; but foe eaaae of fowBe- 
formntioB continued to ■mwed; fan Mimtof tkehyw 
•taodcfs atiA '* foonwk (Msoke) i^FntgkkmrniMf. 
fire infected M many •• It blew OnlliedBiiiMk 

of iemee V., HemfitoB* eiel ofMnmLwm ehrated rfo 
duri ng foe qncen'aiirf BCf%,BBi^W fo i*foijM^ 

vfafe betwetm Ifo BOB Edward Biril foe iaiMik gfoNRw ▲ 
chBBiu»kwifv«h WhUiBlytoofc plgethfoeti^viit 
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brolc«fi off, and iha yonoff qvaaii f{hrMi in m^aga to 
tha dnupbiu of Vranea. MwtOQ ana tha priaila «ara 
again in powar, and tha paraacutum ragad afraab* Tha 


f ardinaVs last viatim waa Gaorfa lYiahart, a aantlanati 
of famfly, who patwhadot tiia ataha in AndMur*** 
2nd tfarohi AMiO. A fair mootha latar» a body of eon- 
aplratora eontviaad to taka fpoaiaaaioii of tha aaaUa, 
nod iba oardlnal waa |ftit to daatb. Tha conapiratora 
bald tha oaitla for aoma tuna; but nrara at langth 
obligad to aorrandar to a Fratich armamaat, and 
araro taken to Franca. Among tboaa who ware thna 
oarriod away waa John XnoXf uthough not one of the 
ooiiapiratora. Knox raaidad for aoma time at Ganaxa, 
where, in tha aooiaty of Calvin, bit prinoiploa ware 
itrenf^faanad. Ua will maintainad a oorratpondanca ; 
with the leaden at home, and in 1657 a bond or cove* j 
nant wan drawn and atgned by a number of tha lorda 
and gentry, pledging thamaalvaa to atand by each other I 
in defeiica of the principles of tha Beformatiou. Tliesa I 
were afterwards known as tha “ Lords of the Congra- 1 
gation,** In 1660, Knox returned to Bcoflond, and the | 
enthusiasm of the people eonld no longer be restrained, j 
It broke out, in opposition to the admonitions of Knox 
and others, in aets of violence. On the 1st August, 
1660, a parlirtment waa held at Edinburgh, and a eon^ 
fessiun of faith, drawn np by Kpox and others, laid 
before it, and declared to no tha etundard of the 
national faith in Bootland. Other acts were passed, 
ahohshiug the power and iurisdietiou of' tho pone 
in Bootland, repealing all acta made in favour of the 
Ohurcii and agnintt tha Befarmation, and ordaining 
that all who aaid roaas, or were present at the cele- 
hration of it, sbonld be ponished. The first Oeueral 
Aaiembly of the Churob of Scotland met on the 20(li 
Ileeemher, 1660, and consisted of only twelve miuistors 
and thirty lay members. In 1607 it fiad increased to Sa7 
ordained ministers, 161 exhorters, and <156 readers. lm> 
mediately after the meeting of the first HsaembU, Knox 
and five other rainistan itrew up the *' First Booli of 
lliscipKne,** cuntaioln^tba principles of the Church of 
Seotland, which waa improvad byiheGeiiaral Assimibly 
and the Privy Oouncii. It was modified in some respects 
by the ** Second Book of Discipline,*' of 1676, which 
was ratified by parliament in 16t^, and still continues to 
be reoeirod as an authority in the Church. (aV/v Disctr* 
Liirx, Hooks or.) The deposition of Mary was favour- 
able to iba Keformation. The young king waa crowned, 
and the earl of Murray, a Protestant, was appointed 
regent. The Ocneral Assembly expressed its determi- 
nation to support tha lords hostile to tha queen ; and 
tho parliamsnt which met in 1667 repealed tha acts of 
Mary iu favour of popery, and declared the Protestant 
church to be **the only true and holy church of Jesua 
Christ within the realm.** From this time tho Protes- 
tant religion, though it pawed ibrongh many oonflicta, 
waa firm^ astablished, and the Reformation was <K)m- 

I leta. John Knox exjfured on the 20th of November, 
673, and after his death a long struggle of a quarter 
of a century took place,-- the court and the old nobility 
attempting the oatablishroent of epiacopacy against the 
remoBStranoea of tha clari^nnd tha inaignani pro- 


tests of tha citixana and middle classes. In IIMO, the 
Oenaral Astnmbly passed. Ml hot for the abolition ofi 
episcopacy ; whUatw **Rfaond BaMi of DuoipUna'* 
deolarad iha govafamapt of the Ohorch to be by kirh 
Mssioaiu mhy^Dea, gypodii 
JaraM' ¥X., on his nacamion to (ha JBUgttMi throne, 
ga«« rant to his natural prafaranee for au^pacy, 
whkrh wns at iangth ftdly aatabliabad in Reotland. 
After tha death of ^awaa, in I6a6« tiia apiiit of Iha 
hurghara and nSddlaalaaahagaatomiva t thenrelataa 
were odious 'and the nohftity unpopuhiiL while the 
oouragaous anfllBaiDga of thh warsacuted maniatars 
faliiM their cnleaiB. Ohatlaa I. foUowpd ia the foot- 
alapi of his ihibar. and waa »i no paint to eouoaal bis 
cantempt far pre M y t nrlMdwn* Xntj637«ialita(||y was 
diwwnupibrftmiiae of twhilie wenhip, and on lUm- 
liodttction in BdiMmrgh' h maMal tttronU famkaoitt, 
wjuah in nfaw daysstriSkd iU over ftaeUnfid. A Um 

bimaaaa^ and 

IBM 
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was aocm after bald, wbieh deposed tha bishops and 
declared episcopacy to be abnished in iha kingdom. 
In 3943, delegates ware sent by tha Church of fico^nd 
to tha aasenil)^ of divinea al Westminster i utod in 
1947 tha Confea^Mi of Faith, and larger and i^orter 
eateebiams, prepared by tha Westminster Assamhly, 
wa^a approved and ratified by act of the Geuerai 
AssamblT, and subsequently by act of parliament in 
3040, and again in 1600. These still continue to be 
the authoratlve standards of doetrtna' In the Church. 
During tha supremacy of Cromwell, the Church of 
Scotland enjoyed ftiU liberty, except that the General 
Aasamhlv was not allowed tamest ; but on the restora- 
tion of Charles 11., episcopacy was re-enacted, prea- 
byterias were prohibited from meeting, and soma 
hundreds of ministers were driven from their charges. 
(Sir CovxvAKTKRa.) After the accession of W'lUioBi 
and Mary, the presbyterian form of government was 
restored, and prelaw declared to be contrary to tha 
principles of the Chnrch of Scotland. The Act of 
Beouricy passed in 1707 declared presbyterianism to 
be "tho only government of the Church within tha 
kingdom of Scotland}** and in 1712 the Patronage 
Act became law, ' r which the rights of lay patrons 
were restored, 'nia loaf has been the cause of 
frequent disturbstiices in the Church, and given rise 
to several secensions. After tho Revolution, two 

S arties arose gradually within the Church, tho one 
istinguished fur their attachment to popular interests 
and liberties, and regarded by their oupuneuts as 
iiielinod to Antinomiauisni ; the other cbaractcritcd 
by moderate views, supporting the interests of the 
higher classes, and iu ravonr of lay patronage. Tbo 
** Marrow Controversy '* which raged with great 
acrimony for some time, took its rise tn (he repubtica- 
tiou of an old English work of Calviuistie theology. It 
was regarded as evangelical by the popular party, and 
Antinomian by the moderates. The latter party were 
(he more naroeroiis, and obtained the tnastery. They 
strictly prohibited all ministers from rocummending 
the sain book, *' either by preaching, writing, or 
printing,*' and enjoined and riKjuired (hem to warn and 
exhort their }>rople not to read or use the same. A 
dispute regarding the eettlemeut of a miuister at 
Kiorosa against the wishes of the parisbiuners called 
forth remonstrances from several ,of tlio clergy } and 
tho Rev. Ebenecer Erskine having iu a sermon beioro 
the synod of Fife denounced the corruption of the 
Church, was sentenred to a rebuke for bb conduct, and 
with three other brethren' protested end left the 
Church in 173.^. This geve rise tothe formation of tbw 
Secession Church. In 1762, tho Bev. Thomas Gil- 
lespie was deponed for contumeey in refusing to assist 
iu the ordination of an unacceptable presentee at 
Inverkeitbing, and the Relief Church arose in conse- 
quence. These two aecession bodies united together 
in 1847, and became the United Presbyterian Churob. 
The events whioh led to the ** Disniprion ** of 1843 
have been already noticed at length, under the head 
Faun Cui'BCH. Aooording to the census of 3851, the 
established church bad 1,183 placet of worship iu 
Scotland^ with 767,080 sittings, and the attendance sres, 
morniug .*161,451, afternoon 184^102, and evening 
30,763. Of late years, tho work of church extension 
has been carried on with great seal and eneigy, and a 
number of new ctaurehes bare been built. AMording 
to Sir James Graham's aet, any ehapel of ease or 
fHoaJ sacra ohurch may be reieeu to all the priritenee 
of a parish ebnrob on the eoDeurrence of a majoiiiy 
of the heritore, whan a eompelenl endowmenfe bee 
been aecured. The eat(jeet wee taken up with great 
seal by the lata profsesor Roberteon, of Edinburgh, 
and to bki labonre it te maiidy owing that the large sum 
of about £400,000 bat been c(dleMed for the endow- 
ment of eueb ebuMhee. The oonetitution and forvem- 
meet have akce^y been noUeed under Fumans- 
aujonx} and the doctrinal etaadards are ttdlply the 
WealmiMtar Ooufeseiou of Faith. Xn eona aeta of ee- 
sembfyt tha larger and ekdrter ealeehism reeeive aeeie^ 
sieetieet eaaetioa: ead there are aleo the First .aad 
Seooad Boon of xMieipliae* tbongh iha exaet anbunt 
ofautberitydaato theta latter temneatebaeanue- 
^ ^ of dhpota. In 1707*, tha form ^ 
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. Mwxaqttind to «tt«Dd ill tiM otoww naMMMf to ob* 
talfe tbo doftte of UJL. «t obo df tbo Seoleli ntthreril* 
tiai» oadoiio to oiieod m thootofieol ooiinooilMMi^ 


Somvr, iirsm {Boa. <It«m or iftni), ia X«eh.« one; 
or tho 111 maefaMiool powon. Tbo olaniootMy idea of] 
oTthefcraw b oblaiovd bT'icfarding it mo 
• ootinnottf oiMolor obdgO) ond it fa foodiif aMdolled 
Iv mppioB o yodjt^^pad of popw roui^ o 
orUador ; tha bae of the icrov i» than rapraMotad by 
iba edge nf tha paper. A Mraw dia^r ba forinMd aiihar 
oatba oulaidaorthainaidaofaflQrbndari iba former 
la callad ao aaferter or mote aemr, aad tha lattar an 
«afmar o^Mo/a aeraw. 

Bcbmv PaonLLov. (dha PaonLtvn.) 

^ Bcatai* •briAr (Lot, rariAa, I arrlia), b a word 
fraqnenUv oaed in Seriptura, and in vanoos aigo^fioa- 
ttone. In its ongtnal aignifleatioa it denote! a arttaa, 
and WM first applied to an offloer of tba king answer* 
log to our aecretarj of ststa. It oame afterward* to 
be applied to such as were akilled in the use of the 
pen, and then simply a learned man, or one learned tn 
tbo Jewish Scriptures. In Ifaw Testament times, the 
acribes were a onmeroM class, and were generally of 
tha tribe of lieti. They were the doctors of the 
law," whose office waa to eiplain the law, 
number of them hnd seats la Che Sanhedrim. 

ScBinoan, ikriy'-tttker (Ijat. ^tripiura, a writing), 
denotes, in its literal sense, anything written, but is 
commonly applied by way or aminenca to tlie )K>oks of 
tlia Old and aw- Testament#, as being the most tinpor* 
tant of all writings. They are frequently called the 
aaored or holy Scriptures, from the character of the 
doetnnea which they teach, (dhc Biblb.) 

BcaorrLs, or Kivo's Krit, ja a tedious 

and moltifbrm diaeasa, hereditary in its natnre, and 
one of the most charaoteristie marks of which is a 
tendency to swelling of the glandular parts, which 
aometimes suppurate and discharge a onrdy niiaed 
\ matter, and are Tcry ditHoult to lieaL The name is said 
to he derived from tha Latin aertffa or seroaAn, a sow, 
probably from iba fancied resemblance of the swellinga 
to a pig ; and the term king's evil has lieeii given 
to it from its being long believei] to he cnrsble by 
the roysl touch. (•Vrt Kvil, Ktiro's.) The persons in 
whom scrofulotis disease Is most apt to nmiiirest itself] 
are marked during childhood by pale and pasty com* 
plexions, large heads, narrow chests, protuberaai 
Dallies, soft aad flabby musdea, and a languid and 
feeble airauktioa. It bowarar often accompanies a 
xariaty ot tba laagoinaovs tampevament also, and is 
kdicated light or rad bair, gray or blue eves, with 
large and sluggish pupils and long silky luhm, a fair 
transparent bnUianey of skin, ana rosy cheeks. This 
red colour is, however, aaaily changed by cold to 


worm affactioM, uvaly, ardent, imagioatiTa, and sus* 
ogptibk. It is flraqoaot. alao, though less edmmon, 
ni wbat is called tbo maloDcbol lie or bilious tempera* 
nani, i.e., in paraofta of dark, muddy complasjon and 
banb skin, in whom the maatal and bodily anargies 
^ more aloggidi aad dull. Tba diaaaia, however, 
fraquantly occurs in parsoM sibo do not exhibit any 
of Ibaaa symptoms. It is om of those diseMaa that 
wa k a vaiy marM dagraa beraditary; Lib# otiiar 
bModllaiy taudaociar, it may samatimee skip over a 
gaaavatm tm two, and renppiar, just m family bka* 
MMCS 1^ Tha tcttdamra moy^ be ao atrong that do 
oara wUlprcesut tie msmlfaitatura, or ao faint aa oarar 
to break rat into aatualmiaeluef. if tbo azcHiag aausea 
bowarM oT. Among tbo oxoitiiig causae are insuiB* 
mant wstniMiit, arpoaiiro to wet and aidd, impurity of: 
^ axanSac, ood 

.MlbldiDtatat^. Ctimata a kw cMo rara marked 

wa lavourabio 


InflMDaa um k, «sd tbsiu in 
lbf .ik dca4opmaMlbwi our on 


_ , A andst. cold, n^ 

tariabk eUssau m pariioM^ 

O^opwast, whila, on tba otbar band, okator a^aary 
9orolbIauaaal|ymmX 

Ibits itaeir to todolant gkadi^ laaMfusa, fraquautto 
..to fba naak, at first frM flfom prin mid tofiammatbiZ 




ulear, wbkb it osttomaly ditoetde to byal, jto aotofi 
eases tbo eyoa ami ayanda ara tba priadpu fiaat of 
tha d i saa sa , baring ooaataatty a ravy iafiaiM aspOcAi 
Tba bones of aerofnlotts paranas are also Uabla to 
disaasa, eapaeially thcMa of tka apiao; and ginartlltsr 
tba disaasas and aaeidaata tbal bUp^ with eomnara- 
tively little Ineonveuianca tootbam, aai^jurodnaCfiro of 
vary tronblasoma and alarasliig oonsaquanom to serolb# 
Ions eonstitations. Tbo lungs ara paifitoukrly babla 
to attack to such oases, giving rise to tba formatton of 
tubercles in that organ, whiab are so marked a faaturn 
in Pnmuia (wbiM see). The treatmant donslslk 
cbtefiy in raising the qnna of tha system by modiN 
rate exercise in the open air, with suitable uouriibii 
ment, sufficient clothing, and attantiou to the state 
of the bowels. Ssa-balUing, if it can ba borno, or 
aponging the skin with trpid saltHSiid*watsg, followed 
by diligent robbing with coarse towels and the flcsb« 
brush, ara tcit b^efloial. Much good is frcquetlUy 
derivM from the use of cod-Urar otlj and io^a IS 
often found to Iw of benefit. 

8 caornri.imiACiMt, in Boi., tba 

Figwori fam,, a net. ord. of XHcotytedoua, tub*riam 
(\troUiJhiw, thus defined by Miers and Bentley i--* 
Herbs or rarely shrubby plants, with opposite ifMrag 
(generally). Itifloresccncc axillary. Flowers anitofoa* 
nms, irregnlsr. Calyx porsisl'ciit, 4*~d*partJle, CoroUn 
more or less irregular, 4-*-ft*psrtUo ; wstivatfon imbii* 
cate. Btameiis 2, or 4 didynaiuous, rarely fi, with in* 
trorse anthers. Ovary usually 8*oslwd, its oomponant 
-arpols being placed auterior and posterior ; stvla 1. 
Fruit usually capsular, rgrel^ bac<>aUs generally t« 


celled; placentas ax tie. 


goneraliy 


albuminous ; embryo straight or alighlly curved. Thtl 
plants of this order are found in all parts of tha globat, 
and a great number are cultivated in our gardens on 
account of the heauty of tbeir flowers. (Sar Awffni* 
BUurDM and CsLOXOLaBtA.) Soma ara powarftil 
poisons, and all most be regarded with suspicion. Tba 
most im)w>rtani medicinal plant of the order is tba 
foxglove. PiOttSLri.) 

SciTT.rTBSB, aknlp'*hk«r (Lat. scM(p/nra), etrkrlly 
speaking, is the art of cutting or card ing any matarinh 
so as to represent form. If taken in a nroM aacepta* 
tion. the term might he applied to gem*aBgraving> 
casting 111 metal nr otherwise, modelling, and earning 
generally. Hculpturu may be broa^y dividad into 
Urlievo and the Sound, In the former, single floras 
or groups ara represented as more or less raked, bnt 
without being entirely detached flmm a back-groinid. 
According to tha latter method, iasulaiad figure#, si^ 
‘ ^ mad^ SOI 


as statues, or oollaotionf or groups, i 
a bsok*ground. 


„ , . sons to 

lie entirely independanv vf o bsok*ground. Thera avw 
various opinions as to which is the more ancient of Ihw 
arts, of pahiting and sculpture. If we place cradaoan 
in Pliny's story, m recorded in his Hatiiral Histora^ 
relating how the daughter of Dibutadea forandl to* 
outline of bar lover’s profile from its shs^w tfarnwA 
upon a wall, an outbna which was subsoquantly flltad 
in with Clay by the lady's lather, we must allow that 
drawing is the older art. Indeed, it is more raaaoaabln 


to drawn dbsi^ from which sculptora 


I inuet have been the j 


he prior prncesa. It ft 
clear, however, that attampta at fotmioa iba rap f i i a Bii 
tatioD of natural forms by means oT day or otitor 
plastic Sobstanca must have bean among tba snrlM 
efforts of man's ingenuity. Pliny and Tsummis* bdw 
teU vf that day. stoeeo, wag, and plaatar, wOromtm 
ptoyad by the nnoianto to Pm works to soulpltocto. . 
Cloy wag nsad Ibr arobitactnnd oraamsnts, figsrtg^ 
tiles, Inoips, wbidK whan bdiad, ware called tera or se rt g, 
or baked earth. For aarred works, granite, patjtofnv 
basalt, ivory, bona, alabMtar, and wood orm^ldkatf 
war# nsad. In short, nearly avaiy matarkdis IM pr, 
Mft, vraa ampif^ad to psspatoato ^ msoMM^ toM 
events, or to do bonoor to tba aattooa ot baMiA , 

fared throagh avail tha toWt andant woatok 

glean tbat man from tba anifistt CtoiWinoikaeaitod btom; .‘r 
at^ carved atoaos.- In tbo gfird ointtjT 11.0,4*'-“^“" 

~ imagso^df Ua doma^ Mifiir a 
ficilplorodwnilcilHftvo bmh ft 

anatoni HMao eavsm fintl 

baa bean dodafad fbat the bMovy 0 

tbabiatatr,Of vdijEton. lb too bs., 

Iseaafitoo WvqMMriiiOy afitoiiittad i 


po as s i s ad i 
iatnyMm), 

most onatoB 
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tfc0 worship of iuuuMr tbo soolptQrol works of tbsiSr 
own bonds. The idols'of Bitypt* tbs moottroeiliss of 
Hiodootsm snd of BiiddhisiD« owe tlwir orififn to the 
snpentition d the psopte of Indie, Chine, end of 
Egypt, stririneas thn did to gire to sonlptored loms 
tbo symboliou sttribntes of dirinity. This inperstf- 
tioos I’setiog was the ftiroo thet eetoeted those eaoient 
loulptors to exhibit in the hamen form combined wiUi 
the brute, tbe symbols of intellijtence end sttongth. 
As to the Hindoos, eitbough their fenoy wns exuhe- 
rnnt, they never reeohed e sienderd of pure nrt. In 
the rnliM of Persepolis there ere meny exemples ettest- 
iM to tbe feet that the PersinnI posseseed many wo^ 
ofsculptore. Yet. as this ancient people never carved 
the ssmblanoe of the human form, (hey never gained 
a jnst conception of the majesty of nude humanity, 
floulptore Aouriahed in Assyria. The researches of 
Mettri.Layard and Botta have stocked tbe museums 
of Ijondon end Paris with n number of colossal slabs, 
the dates of which range ftrom tbe time of fiardana- 
patus, 9.0. d!)(>, to tbe destruction of Nineveh. B.c. 
635. lu these colossal omblems of the sculptured arts 
of a great and andeni people, we ilnd buntan-headed 
winged bnllii and bona, and representations of battles, 
sieges, and the chase. Probably because their eroators 
were bouud by rigid conventional rules, these slabs 
show a total ignorance of perspeoiive, together with 
exaggerated ana inaeourate drawing. The Egyptian^ 
were the first who elevated sculpture almost to pure 
art. This ingeitlous, wealthy, and wise people, never- 
thdess, were norerableto shako oCT a heavy aniformity 
and siUr ugliness which eharaoterixed all their works, 
and rendered them vastly inCbrtor to the flrccks. This 
inlkriorlty is held by some writers to arise from tbe 
want of beanty in the natives of Egypt ; others declare 
that it was otnag to the absence among this nation of: 
any puMio games, where the homsu form in its proper 
development might be studied. The true cause would 
appear to be, tiist the Egyptian sculptors always 
wrouf^t under tbe direction of the priests, who, ac> 
cording to Plato, never suiTered them to innovate any- 
thiug in iheir ar^ or to invent any new subjects or any 
new nabits. Hence tlie srt remained at a staudstill— 
the rules of It at a standstill. Stiff, limited action, 
drapery without fr^lds. dal eyebrows, thick lips, and 
pregeeting eyeballs, are tbo prevailing eharacteriities 
in all E^ptian soulpture, albeit there Is a peculiar 
sweetatM of npressfon in many of their beads. A 
notice instance of this latter duality is exhibited in 
the head known as thw Young Memnon, contained in 
the British kfusensi. Another remarkable feature it 
the fine turihoe and neat eseoution of the Egyptian 
teol^ares, proving that this nation were evoeedingly 
tkUlulin the arta of U^erlag and hardening steel. 
When this atatne of the Young nennon was sot up In 
the .lfinieum, it beoamo ueoessary to cut huies in it, to 
unite the firagmeatot and although tbe masons' tools 
were hardened to an unusnal degree, it wet fatmd 
that after half adoten blows they were rendered nse- 
latsly bhmt. SonM authorities hold that the Etrurians 
twti^t the Groehs, while others declare that the Greeks 
were the instruefors of the Btiurians. Certain it 
is that the sculptured fsmains of the Etrurisns were 
sAosely eonueelM in style with the Greek, pointing to 
the feet that there ttmli have been some eouneetion 
between the two naUoas, The dlatinguishiug sigos of i 
Btrosean^oulptuval art are.— exaegwrariou or atuinde. | 
meairreim fu deaUng li'ltii dotsBs, and in unnatural 
ponttoB of the hands* They were mostly skilled in 
the inakiui Of vases* Their sculptured works were 
ohisfir in orottse, stoaei and (efra^tta. Ifi turn to 
Oresoa^ a land where the art of icnlnture soon rose 
iuperSor to all thoea hopedimaots which tmmaielted 
and restrletod ills advHwsinent ID other oountrics. 
wu heiu that um eoneepitoaa of mtolime and glowtof 
toneiM were embodied to the pvoduetioat of what may 
batnfiy tomed a vaoeof^paet-arlidts. Writers have 
eudsasoorsd to aceounli, iutarioue ways, for this uai* 




M twastoto a fiae cBmata, or the prendhuoa of 
fcwn^or to MbHe exerrises so 


Sonlptoirft 



eeHenee as aeulptore. Bather may we sttribiiie the 
perfcetton of Greek art to her Bealptora havtoa asade 
nsturs in her best and most happy forms tiirir aodaU 

fitill, it must never ^ f ““ * 

an intnitiva sympatof i 

pstoting, or soulptttra. . 

to typify brawny strength, he sought in the i 
for the dera, spaekme ehest, the weU-knit jomts, tho 
broad shoulders, the msssy muselesef t^e wrestler, tor 
the elements that shouM be oombined together tofohn 
his mighty HeroulM. l>id he wish to csrve the sena- 
bUnenof the messenger of the gods, he seleetedftwaitbe 
victor in the foot<rsee the elean limbi and the elegant 
proportions, and from many well-ssleeted nthletos, 
made up a form of Ideal besnty, combining ike strength 
end sgility we see personified m the atstue of Msrci^. . 
Beulpture in Qroeee, as elsewhere, had its beginning 
in very rude forms. At first, the symbols of mvinity 
were little more then mdo quedrsagular blocks of 
stone. Between the 9th and 7th eenturies 
the Greeks bsd frequent intereourse with tbe com- 
mercial Pbosnictans. From this nation the Greeks 
borrowed their Hermse, or god of roads and traveUers ; 
at first mere stone pillats. Upon these piUsrs a head 
was afterwards pisqed thus forming the origin of 
boats. Progressing i(i" fojrther, sculpture was called 
upon to assist in the < •'^'oration of temples. Hands 
and feet were next ndde^ n shield and spear were 

8 laced in the hands of toe statusa ; and thus the 
rst semblance of Pallaa originated. Until the time 
of Dmdalns of Athens, the bodies or trunks of large 
statues were a mere evlindrioal pillar, ns in the colossus 
of the Amyclean Apollo. Dsdalus inaugurated a new 
era ; and of his dtnne genius tbe Greeks said.—that be 
mode statues wulk. see, end speak. After this great 
master it was, that all artists were iwmboUoalto termed 
7Wo/fder, the son* of Disdalai. Henceforth ancient 
(ireek art may be divided into three atylos,— the Old 
Attic, the(ASgitietie, and tho Etrurian. Statues, thrones 
ombelJishod with figures, shields, vnseiu and coffers, 
were the produotious of the art. Bmilis, the fathei^ 
of Htetnary, lived at Algina about 1400 n.c. : and in 
700 u.c. Kbiveus of Samos invented the art of mould- 
ing and easting in brass. The ranions brasen bull was 
made by Perillns, for Pbalaris, who reigned in Sicily 
564 B.o. But the true ideal stylo of Greek art was 
not inangnrsted until the tine of Phidias of Athens. 
This great genius lived in the time of Pericles, the age 
of claMio models. For’ tbe Parthenon at Athens, 
Phidias wrought tbe statue of lilinerva, and at EUs 
he sat up his other great masterpieee, tbe famoua 
Olympian Jupiter. Both were executed in ito^ and 
gold. The god Jupiter was forty feet high, bis face 
bore tbe eipreaUon of power, wisdom, and benevo- 
lence ; and an epigrammatist, speaking of his mejeetio 
proportions, ssid; ** The statue of Jupiter would biive 
thrust off tbe roof of the temple like a thin abcU if it 
hod ever risen fbom its golden throne." This elstne 
of tbe Olymi^ Jointer existed tiU the year 476 of oar 
era, when it was destroyed by fire at ttonstantinepie. 
Besides thsee great workr be madea statue of PaUaa, 
in brass, for Athena, theYeuosUrMlto, the NemaeiS| 
in the temple at Marathon, and im AmasoD, fkased 
throughout Gresce for tbe beauty of her limbs. Alea- 
menea of Attics, and Agoracritus of Fatos, were hia 
favonrito diaeiplee. The most tomoos wovhs of Alca- 
menesmre his Mars, Go|^d, Venus, andVoleaB. U 
was said that Agoraoritos was even smierier to Alea- 
menes, sad when he eontended with the latter to tho 
exeeuHon of a statuo of Venus, tho Athouisns only 
adjudged the prise to Aletmooes out of partial^fov 
their TelloW'dtisen. Aeeording to Varro, the Vsnos 
of Agurserittis wns tho finest overwrought. Fofydo- 
tns of Argos was the author of fho work deoned 
worthyof bring rahkad aatbocompsaiontotlia J^tar 
of nadliia. Tnto wna too eolsbrtfed Malaa of. Jm. 
Tandoruesa and aoftutoa wore too toataetoMaa of 
ihitasaater. Ho aiosttsd to porting too baaofiAft 
positloas of the boya Of the gymuss^ aitoof thospoMi 
ofyoato. His wovka warsckirify^.inital, a^ ho 
waatba aathor of tho eetohrated idsria of vontofU 
beaa^,— thiriKadyatoaaa, a plerid yoato; wftowM 
tbe wfsatoofiiiMCytMmdhtobi^^ andtoawaxKko 
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Msvou of in IknXiiV <be 

orhMtetni. DMinfiQf ilinioft mod irm 
wliioh wB oooUmporfttj Mu^dV lov«d to 


Che fROBtflttl 
gnOdflB] tom 


ibmM. the moei eeilebntod of whleb wece the HeBhv 
•nd the He& Moniter. Xn one qnalitj^ howeeer, he wm 


- the eernent PythoiL The fineit sutue tMiMMeea by 
the modems is sn ^of this ffreat work,— the 

ApoUo Belmdete. Xi irto be regretted that we do not 
possess eay orthf greatest works of the greatest 
ttBttlptor of this Mnod. Phidias; bet there is no 
doiwt that the sculptiirea decoraiiona of the l*arthe< 
non were many of them eieonted by his own hand, 
whilst the remainder ware produced by his disciples, 
under his immediate dlrectioBv These slabs, taken 
from the ruins of the Parthenon, sacred to Minerva, 
were, through the public spirit of Thomas, earl of 
Xlgin, collected for the British nation between the 
years 1&02 and 1812. lligh spirit and graceful action 
oharaeterise all the animals carved upou those l)eau> 
tiful slalts } and for purity of style and graceful expres- 
sion, they form the linest spccimeua of ancient art iu 
existence in our own times. (Sefi Kt.gik MAunLns.) 
The British Museum is, fortunately, also in possossiuo I 
of another beautiful series of (in^ok murl)les,--the j 
Pbigalian sculptures. They eonsist of a senes of 
sdti-r«lieri, depicting the liuttlo of|the Lapitha: and 
the Centaurs, and ul the Qrecks snd Amasons. They 
are supposed to hate been executed by the scholarK 
nnd less skilful followers of Phidias, which fact is held 
to accouut for their inferiorijy as works of art. With 
•11 its beauty and simplioity. Greek sculpture made use | 
of devioea, which, .perhaps, from iusulUcieut knowledge 
of the sttbjcot, tho best of modem flue art critics have 
condemned ah lieing derogatory to the osseqfiai qna- 
htics of art. From an early period, and even during 
the best era of Greek art, the ego of Phidias, the 
Greeks were accustomed to oowiinne difleront marbles 
mihe same work. This wts nailed polylithic sculpture. 
Frequently, head, hands, and feet were formed of 
diirercut stones^ while woetd and lu^tal were employed 
for the drspenes and accessories. The Q reeks also 
painted their statuen. The hair was often gilt, and 
•Ten coloured sometimes; tlie backgrounds of alti- 
relievi were painted, in order to heighten the eflket, 
and oceasion^y eyes of glass or adver were introduced. 
With Socrates, the sculptor of the draped Oraoea,. and 
Athenodoroa and Kaucydes. commenced the third 
•pooh of Greek soolpture. It is generally known as 
the beautiful style, and Bcopus, Lysippus, and Praxi- 
teles^ beesjuse they united Mauty ana grace, brought 
art to its highest perfrotion. The fliiest works of 
Boopaa were the furious Bacchant^ his Venus (the 
ori^al, perhaps, from which the Venus de* Medici 
was oojned), and the Triumph of Achilles, together, 
with • number of charmiiw combinations of lureids I 
•nd sea monatera. Vorsaking the severe, grand, and 
Sublime for the tender, flowing, and graceful,’ Praxi- 
talea wrought in bronae and marble. Until tbisaoulptor 
veatttred to oarve a Venut nude, all statues of female 
^viniiiea had been dfaped. It ia supposed that the 
Bleeping Faun at Muaieh, the Cupid contaiimd in the 
Vatican at Rome, the Apollo Sauroctonus, and the 
•slebcated Venus of Gnidi^ together with the group of 
^he, an imitations of soma of the great works of 
nb maeter. The rival and oontempwnry of Praxi- 


would penait no pthar artiat to oarve hia Ukancea. 
Be rspraaented Alexander from hia childhood to his 
m imhoo d , fUfiy deebna that Mpm oxesuted as 
many M ail hindM «dd ten wustt, ^hoticsware 


of Li&daai,wlKMOSMt the faaMmi eoloiSim of iUmdae; 
Agaeaoder of Rhodes, and hb three aona, whoeso* 
entad the oolsihcated 0 tm of tmieoon; Oboon of 
Athena, who iiin&Sd the F a naeiO HercUbe aatRhMeai 
•ad ApoQbtliBsraad Tanrisoua, who made the Fameae 
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Soulptora 


Floronc 0 , tYie bftlMraaktfa Btoohai in fb» wm# dkj. 
A profoiin4 knovrledse mtaUnoff mactoiy of «s0»tt* 
tiol), oriiEfinAlit/t oomblDod with • fMt atoro of anorff, 
ate tba orinotpal obaraoteriflfcioa of Miofaool Aofm. 
Jooopo or Saoiovliio, M he ia moro eomnottly 

termed, was more distinfpiisbed ae an acehiteet than 
aa n actilptor. Baooio Bandinelli, born at Florence in 
1487* attomptod to become the riTal of Michael Aiiftelo. 
A cpreat anatomist, his style was rude and energetic. 
He restored the right arm of the Laocoon, Benrenato 
Oellini was ai)aintcr, goldsmith, and ecniptor. He was 
bom at Flurenoe in 1600. Moat of his finest large works, 
which were oast in bronse, are (resenred in his native 
city. The one celebrated female sculptor is Proposiadt 

r i, of Bologna, who died at au early age, in IKHl. 

aocomplisbod painter, a musician, as well as 
sculptor, she is said to have become inspired with 
an affection' for a young artist who did not return 
bar love. Her last work was a bseso-relievo repre- 
senting the story of.Fotipbar and Joseph, in which 
Ae depicted berscif ae the wife of Potipker, with the 
object of her affection fiying from her. Onglielmo 
della Porta, Bernini, Alessandro Algardi, of Bologna, 
n Fiamraingo, a native of Brussels, who excelled in 
portraying the forms of childhood, Franeescu Moeohi 
Faggltti, and other names, mark the ditlnrunt eras of 
Italian sculpture down to the present century. Pro- 
perlv speaking, there was no British school of sculpture 
until the oommencement of the Ittth century. It is 
said that there arc no examples of a sonutchral 
atatue earlier than the Norman iuvasiou ; and to this 
era, therelure, some orlties are disposed to nssign the 
first practice of this department of the sculptor's art 
in Enn^nd. Tha beautiful chapel of Henry VII. in 
'Westminster Abbey is said to have bemi originally 
adorned with three thousand figures; but although 
^Is number is most probably an «SHgi;eration, there 
id little doubt that the statues, whatever thrir number, 
ware the work of native artists, nn Italian artist, 
Tpitigiaiio, being employed only on the tomb. 
Sciilptore in England ienguished until the reign of 
Oborlea I., in whose day we find Dinstmiis carving a 
monument to Sir William and Lady Pitt at Strath- 
fieldeaye; and Stone, another netiio artist, executing 
a monument to Sir Oeorge lloUes Westminster 
Abbey. The sculptured work upon tlio Monument of 
London, raised during the reign of Charles II., is but 
a poor example of soulptnred art. The art was chiefly 
practised by foreignera after this time. Italians, 
Frenchmen, Flemings, brongfat to Fnglaod only a poor 
reflection of the gnnini of the Italian soulptora ; but 
when, early in the present century, a national collec- 
tion of sonlpinres was oommcooed to be formed, the art 
revived. To Flaxman are we indebted for founding, 
upon true priooiples, the English school of sculpture ; 
and gb has had worthy. followers in Sir B. Westmacott, 
Obantrey, Baily, Corew, and Foley, lii Franco, Jean 
Qotdpn, eff Paris, is the first distinguished sculptor, 
ilia iirothers Mam. who oast the statues of Bacchus 
and of Lntona, and the famous gMlb of horses at the 
Bsib of Apollo at Versailles, wasWstingnished in the 
Ifib aeutttcy. Baptist Pigulo executed a Mercury 
and a Vaunt for tha sing of Prussia; and the celebrated 
tomb of Marslud Saxo at Strasburg is by this mister. 
Albmi Barer, whose genius embraced various depart- 
ments of the fine arts, was amoug the first great German 
aodlptorii, his aonias having besn transmitted through 
many worthy iMiowera to tha greatest among modem 
QennsAaonqptors,Chviatian Bauch and Banneker* As 
Canova emaneipated tandem Italy firom thorn lUse 
pereq^ns wbloh liad to long ihvarted the eurront 
of pom taste, so Thorwaldssn, tha Banish aouhitor, 
wpt aupavior to all his oonteroporariec in the grandeur 
of hii ibnns and in strength of expreasien, basidea 
planing his native land among toe list of th^ eoun^' 
trial that liava givan risa to ariislw gsniua. To 
dtiate#a imaenanieid prooaas of aeulpturai^-tho 
artwB^g OcmeeiTadainl well-ordcvad bis aub}sct» 
hslBSmmas a pra^inary Jieteh of it upon paper, 
ordaOproeaUda at obae tomoddlt, on'a smaBaaklaf in 
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a lama day modal H made, a akdetoii on frame of . 
woodTor irem is oonskrooted whereon to piaeoapioper 
quantity of wet day. Thia day ia mobldad iy Iba 
band, and bf f<’ds of wood aud irory. Tba ff gore ia 
thus built up in day, and whether it- is subeequsn^v to 
he draped or otherwise, it should always be noddled 
naked, so that the true proportions of tna form may bo 
attained, also that the drapciy may have a natural 
curve and frdl. If the design be in reliqvo, a plane ia 
prepared upon which t^e design is drawn. this 

sketch, bounded by the outlinea, the wet clay irlaid ; 
afterwards the clay is mmlellcd by the senlptor. In 
either case, whetocr in the *' round ** or in ** relievo,** 
the clay must he kept damp by wet clotiic, in order to 
prevent the shrinking or cracking of the model. To 
obtain a ** cast'* of this model is the next process. The 
model is covered with u mixture of plaster of Paris and 
water, and when this has become hardened, the clay 
model witliiu is oarefuUy picked out. The plaster m 
P aris matrix is then wstned; the interior is brushed 
over with e composition of oil and soap, and a fresh 
supply of plaster of Paris poured in. When this eets^ 
the matrix is struck off, piece by piece, with chisels, 
and a oast of the model, which has not adhernl to thn 
mould by reason of the oorapound with which the 
latter had been smen < d, is obtained. This cast is the 
exact fac-simile of ti' onginitl model, and if it is in- 
tended to execute th'‘ work in bronse, another mould 
ia taken from it by the founder. FovirnxirG.) 
If it id intended to copy the work in marble, a block of 
marble is marked with a number of peneiUpoints, to 
correspond to the chief elevations and cavities in tbn 
figure to be Shiitated ; these forming a series of miidea 
to the workmen engaged in carving a rough outline of 
the original work. A superior workman next copies 
the nicer details of the work by means of chisels, 
rasps, and flics, the pencil-points acting as his guide. 
Finally, the sculptor nimself gives the fliiishing touehes, 
and goes entirely over his work, improving each detail, 
until the realisation of his idea is obtained. When re- 
quired, the surface is polulied with pumice-stone and 
putty.powder.— Bef. Eeglith Cjfclopifdta, 
ficvuvYf fhtfr'.re(Lat. sccrAKrKs), in Med., is a disease 
which two centuries ago was endemic in all the northern 
countries of Europe, but which has been now almost 
entirely extinguished. It is etill a disputed point 
whether this disease was known at all to the ancients ; 
but of its prevalence in the Middle Afcee there is abun- 
dant testimony. It appears to haveexisted in the north 
of Kiiropo from the most remote antiquity, resulting 
from the imperfect state of agriculture and the iVe- 
queut famines that prevailed. Even aa late as 1836-8 
the reports of inspectors of prisons abound with in- 
stances of the. occurrence of scurvy in our gaols and 

{ iritons, owing to the prolonged nse of a diet in which 
resh sucoiileut vegetables formed no part. It was. 
however, more partieiilsriy at sea that the fewfhl 
ravages of t his scourge prevailed. Even as recently aa 
the time of Lord Anson, scurvy was so fatal that, duiing 
the flrst two years of his voyage, he lost more than 
two-flfths of his origins] crew. The flrst indication of 
scurvy is usnally a change in the complexion, from ita 
naturally healthy hue to a pale, slightly eallow, and 
dusky appearance, attended wiui great languor and 
despondency, snd aversion to every kind of exercise. 
The patient is readily fatigued, and complaine of pain 
in the musoles, eepeelaliy w the legs and Irina, ■imilar 
to those produced by over-exertion. The guma aoon 
baeome sora^ and apt to bleed on the sligbuSl touch, 
and on examinalSon anlbnadto betwenedand spongy, 
and of livid rednssa. Aatbediseaaasdimneea, all'tbeaG 
■ymptoms becomq more marked, the eomplexkm aa* 
quires a mors dingy and somewbat brownian hoe j th« 
oebilitT iooreases, so that tha least exertion consea 
breatUessnest and paMtatlon, and not unfrequently 
nn nlarmiog svneope ; nie gums beaome aaom awellad 
and more livid. Conning, jo aonse eaaea, nblaek spongyr 
eontoaliag the toatb, wbiriiflrSu 


, oompleMv ceueSaH „ ^ 
queoBy become iooae. and dre^ oot witkowt Ondowo* 
ing decay I and Iba toeath ia tmnarkably oflMfa, 
Tha pattern ia alao anideet to Imegiliagaai more par* 
tienlarily fromtbagmnanndaoaei^bait often aliDltom the 
intaatineff,laBBS^oratoniafOh. ftto hymo aa a a lm appear 
on the skin, in;Sierormorp«tosliiriinaCa,parti^^ 
tto boiftoqnettiv 
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thAtfoiiwd^iik. BfladoMofbioodiUtftkkeidAM 
usdir ttodtin la farioaa pans, Mpaoialfy tlia kivvr 
«str«8nli«MdaKoatt4tbeMaiofMioldiBjiii7. TSitMA 
pttta are aaiaftil wbea pvaned oraMved, and tie smch 
awaUan. xbairmoat commoa aeatia the ham, whara 
the aNellittg ia ofleu eoaaidaraUe, a«d alwava atteudad 
witb ati&aas and aonferaetioa of the knaa-joine. 6ome> 
timaa old woadda hraak oat afinah, and a brokan bona 
viU baooma diaanltad, thoagii it haa bean eonaoUdated 
fbr aoma tuna. The natniw aaaratkma are aeant^, the 
akin ia dry and rough, and there ia a auppreaaion of 
perspiration. The appetite, hoverer, ooatinuea good, 
and the poweraof digeation are unimpaired } the Intel* 
loot ia unaffeoted, and in early atagea the patients gene- 
rally sleep well. The tendanoy to swoon, however, is 
rery gres^ and aomotamea even the slightest motion 
produces.fainting, which aometitnes proves iatal. Bcunry 
la most common in winter or the beginning of spring. 
It is not eontngioaa, neither is it eauted by cold wenthcr, 
by impurity of air, nor by the continued use of salt 
provisions, all of which have frequently been alleged. 
It is owing solely to the privation for a considerable 
length of time of fresh succulent vegetables, and is 
infallibly and rapidly cured by the administration of 
these or of lemon-juice. The Utter is really a speoifle 
•gainst scurvy, whether it lie employed as a'preventive 
or as n remedy. It supplies something to the blood 
which is essential to its healthy properties. As for the 
rest, fresh animal food, with wine, porter, or ale, is of 
•dvantnge ; but bleeding, blistering, or mercoir in any 
form, should be religiously avoided. — Jiff, Dr. Iludd on 
Scttrvjt, in the lAbrary tf PraeHeal Medtcine. 

Bccbvt-Grass. {See Cochlbahta.) 

ScTTUB, or Srrnit, eiike (8ax. eifhe), an implement 
of agriculture which has been ktiown from the earliest 
ages. It consists of a curved steel blade ilied at right 
angles to a long crooked handle, to which are fastened 
two other smaller handles. Scythes are used for cut- 
ting grase and corn; when for the latter purpose, a 
piece of wicker-work, called a oriulle, is generally 
attached. By the ancieuts scythes were employed as 
weapons of war. 

SsA. (SeeOcMAV.) ■ 

HBA-Daraif CB8. — When a sea-shore is attacked 
ciilier by the action of the tide or the littoral enrrents, 
it becomes necessary to protect the shore from the 
gradual abrasion that results. The sea-defences thus 
required are constructed on principles which depend 
not only upon the destructive aotlou to be <iporated 
againit, butsdso on the nature of the materials to be 
used. .Wlien the shores are rocky, and of the granitic 
and crystalline formations, the sea acts generally by 
direct impact or by tidal currents. In such enses, and 
eepocially when deep water comes close in shore, the 
best and most economical mode of defence is to build a 
•olid masonry wall, of Urge hard stones, with a curvi- 
linear batter of about one in forty from the sea. The 
sudden interference with the translation of a decp-ica 
wave should always be avoided in lea-defenees, espe- 
eiall jr when it has been driven for a short distance over 
an inclined foreshore, and has been exposed to the 
action of winds or eurrents abU to increase the velocity. 
*ln aome cases, this velooity has been observed to attain 
os much as •eventy'feet per second. The spn^ has 
sometimes been dashed over the top of the Bell Bock, 
on the esat coast of Scotland, a height of 117 feet. 
Another kind of aea-defence is that used in'order to 
gmird Muost the tendency of breakinir waves to under* j 
mine th^footings on the aeaward faee^ the receding 
wave, or imdsfrcpw, at it U teebnIeaUy called. In the 
more movable stvwta, this ebUet is effected by eon- 
■Cnicting a kind of Sat wait, presenting the same 
iaeliaatiOB aa the naf nral tina of tbe fore-shore. The 
sea-chme at tbe Fkrniouth breakwater was paved with 
large blocks of marbU or granita, dovetailed and: 
cnmiped tegathor at an anormotti cost* OntheDnteb 
cqset, whste Gie toeliaiikg ai^ of the sbeew is very l 
flit, the epson^wallB of ifla-dafiNMes are ofteh made of 
briekwdrfc, set with trets mortar in wooden fnnmA 
At jPIhRboiirgfthe sea-aUpe is protected by bugs bloclm I 
of lobbie nuMoary set in ForBand eeoMWt, Wbera! 
aboras eonsietoftoAslIiivlat formations, their dcftim 
U effected ia variona Bsaaneri. aecetdiag to tbebklll of 
the engineen and the aatam ottdinnmvmiril by the 
action of tbe eanaftA 




SiA-Euik (ffmCiuntt.) 

Sijub, eecl fbV. sMoa), an Impressioiif^fitada jMi 
paper, oUy, wiX, or other sttbstauce, by miaqe of a 
die of metiu or other material. Among the Sgyptiaiii. 
seals wire in uses the kings and hi^ dlgdiMries w 
tbe state using grid, silver, or prectotu stodsst and 
the common peoide employing poraelain or ritrided 
soapstone, for tbe purpose or obtaining impreasiotta 
on eUy.or fine KUemnd; afterwards oblOuredwax^ 
and lead eame to bo used. These sesls bore engraved 
representations of gods, mottoes, emblems, and ib# 
names of royal and other persons. Tbe anoiedb 
Hebrews used engraved onyx rings and braoeUla to^ 
seal doenments with. The Assyrians sad BabyUufahs 
were likewise accustomed to use seals of yariooS JblVlM|^ 
as did also the Phusnieians. Tbe earliest seals of the 
Greeks coniisted of impressions of wormeateu pUeet 
of wood; but so early as tbe 0th century h,o., ngnet* 
rings worn on the fourth finger of the left hand piaia 
into fashion. Tinpreisious from these were ma^ OU a 
fine clay, and were attached to doors or to aqythmg Of 
value in the houses, as a protection against thepilfenagi 
of elaves. The Romans most probably borrowed tSt 
use of seals from the Btroscans. The state prorldad 
ainbassiulors with a gold signet ; but for private ^ 
they were only permitted to use an iron ring. Undetr 
Tiberius freedmea were permitted to employ a seri* ' 
Doors of female apartments, bags of money, granarieil, 
papyri, and other objects of value, were secured by a 
seal. A law was passed during the reign of tbe emperor 
Nero, by which it was ordered that wflla should be 
aoeured by a cord passed three times round them, and 
afterwards secured with the signtim, or seal, the eerie 
of seven witnesses being required to make a will valid* 
The impression moilo by the seal of J nliiis Cmsar was 
the likeness of the goddess Venus ; of Au^stus, flrri of 
all, a sphinx, and later, the head of Alexander the Oreit. 
The subsequent emperors used a variety of similar 
devices. In the days of the empire leaden seals wera 
enipli>ycd for private paroosee; and with Constantino 
there came into use a disc of gold or Silver, erilid 
hulls, which was attached to documents by a woofiiu 
or silken bond. The great dignitaries, as well as 
vate individuals, during tbe Bysantioe epoch, bad seall 
bearing either the heads ofCbrist or the* Virgin, or thrir 
names only ; and with the fall of the empire of the 
'West, the popes commenced tbe use of the loadeu 
bullw. In the 12th century, the papal tnilla became 
of larger site, bearing the hcMs of nalnts Tetfr,S9id 
Taul, with a cross between. In addition, the popes 
used the sen of the fisherman, upon which was Shown 
8t. Peter fishing. Gold and silver seals were employed 
by Charlemagne, the Venetians, and others; and the 
famous treat* of the Cloth of Gold made between 
Henry Vlll.'and Frsoeis T., of France, had gold aeals 
appended. Wax aeals slowly superseded all othwf 
kinds ; and when writing was not a common aocom* 
pltshinent, seals, as a rule, took the place of the 
name. The Nonms introduced wax seals intoB!o|- 
laod, and every pribu above tbe rdnfc of knight had 
his seal with ita ClnlBoteriftie effigy. Seals bearing . 
armorial bearings were In use in the IStb and 13tb oen* 
tunes, and in the 1.5rb century the middle clasiea begad 
to assume costs of arms fur their seals, till, «t length 
the seal, no longer acting as a snbsti^ for tba 
signature, degenerated into a legal formality. AU Itgfd 
instruments whorebr real estate is eonvaydd,’' 
bear a seal. Tu Rngland there are three royal SiaL, 
the great, held by the chancellor; the priw seel,^ 
by the lord keeper; and tbe privy signrii, nrid by tto 
principal secretaries of state, ^e fint-mentlofiSd fW 
IS attached to letters patent, drauls of mharitan^, . 
offices in fee, and write at common law i the teedviila 
valid for tbe issue of treaeore, Ac.; the third ssriliMlii*,, < 
eatee tbe slgD-maiMial and the wm Xe 
KAtEnam adopadiag theteedietiiisff traUdjEg/ 
JXplomaii^ue s De 

JfWceedieee of ike drekeeOeffM JMMs ^ 

gut (Ffawn), a ' 

vorous mamiDriu named JPkoeUbe, jbo nriiua gfijjwd' 
eomprises a mat amount aud aWDhBWerriwa 
oftpcolfs. TbemembcM of HvesitebleamriifiiM 
in some reaperii and a fish JifiMberi., Thn^WMlia 
aoehori mm so 'enoompabsed ht the ma, adlfftdlldsf 
their tenastrial mofimettti vwj Mr 
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Itrrmtrisl motion to dfiMfeed hj % tort of chaffliof/ 
imnnlnit inotioo. in whtob llko npino tad tbo mntolooof I 
liio bmO' an nriodpiUy tbooffh thocxtonaii- 

tiM«renwdtaigit«Bg,or ntlmr climbiiig, pat of Ibo 
water opon t rook or athn pvq^tiog bw I but no 
the interfito of their loae areaMd by mamanoaa nd* 
minblpndAptea fariwinminr, their •winuaing powen 
•re neiito ineilinnitible^ end they peu the greeter 
portion of their Ufee in the wetar. The form of the 
do 47 to elongated* the epine txtremelj flexible, the 
mueelee Terp powerftd, and the fur oloae and uort. 
Coniidered ae regarde their atraotare, their prindpal 
plane of nbode, and their aotidner they hold a plaoe 
Mtirem the land mam m alia and the oetacaa, or 
whalM. Tfa^ hate aU the three kinds of teeth, and 
in thia partionlat reiembto the land oamitora, and 
there to little donbt that t^li chief food ii flsli, caught 
nlite in the water, an operation in which they are 
tery expert. The head to round, and the note, whioh 
to broad* to like thaljrof a doe, with the Mme look of 
IttteUigeneo and mild expreaaite phyiioimomy. It hea 
large whtokers* oblong noetrils* and black eparkliug 
ores. The erma and fora-amii of tbe aeal are tery 
anort* and wholly ooneealed under the akin of the 
abonlder and toaaat; the flugera, aa already laid* 
being united by a membrane into a aort of paw or 
padole. The bind ^ are atiil more oonoaatod, 
and hat# leas of indepenoent motion than the fore 
onei} bot the toes ere more webbed* and they are 
altogether more eiflctont in airimmiug. Tbe brain of 
the seal to well deteloBed* and the decree of sagaeitt 
and attachment whioh they show in domestication is 
^denoe of snperior inteUii^nce. Beals hate the 
power of opening or closing their noatrila at pleasure, 
nnd tbo intertal between their respirations ie tery long ; 
the closing being effected by sphincter-like mnscles 
acting npoB taltnles. whioh close the aperture most 
oitoewially. Tbe anoitory nerte is very large, and 
though tho anrioular opening to closed by a irteohanism 
•omewhat similar to that which shuts the uoatrils, it is 
otident that seala hear tery well eteo under water. 
The memben of the seal fomny are amongst the most 
nameroua of all mammalia that attain anything like 
on equal sise. On some parts of the British coasts 
they m toilful, especially on tbo more northern 
ooci t bnt in other places they literally swarm. Bstua- 
riss and straits are their favonrite grounds, eridently 
beoeuse the Ashes, which are moreldispersed in tho open 
•etSy congregate in grenter nnmbera in the currents of 
these narrow plaoea. ' They are excellent swimmers 
and ready dirara. Their beaoe in swimming are always 
abofo tho water, in tbe manner of that of a dog. They 
bare their dens or lodgments in hollow rooks or 
caTstns near thMi sea* bnt out of tbe reach of the tide. 
They dOM nnd bask on rocks eurroanded by the see, 
or on the leas aeoessible parts of cliffs left dry by the ebb 
of the dde, and if disturbed 1^ enyUiiog, at once make 
fhr ttos water j and they ore eeid to bo so watchful 
and wary that they norer ileep«fo^ore titan a minute 
or two M a time, fooquently raklii *^^**to heads 
to tee if there is any chance of Hger. Tho Cammon 
aaal (CUoaepMor ctoafume)* the typical one of tbe 

' geooe* to found upon tho ehoroe of ell the colder 
places ha Surope. it to usnedy about live or six feet 
m leogib. Thegronnd-colonrOT tbe hair or skin, whan 
the aanal is aflyo and dry, to pole wbittoh-grey, with 
a> veij lUghl ttoge of yeUQWs when just out of the 
water and wet, » Is asn-oolonr. After deeth, end ae 
eeen in mMCniss* the gronnd«colour to pels yettowish- 
ney t the ml Igmiig penetrated the skin and rendaced 
tha hiito of a snovo yeUow hue. Tbe body aboro to 
clondiA and m a r bled with blackish-grey. Space xosuid 
the eyes and mnaato* ddst of tha bocto. and ^ tho 
lower parte and tho fool, pale greyiaii, baeomiag 
nsnrly white banaalh. Them to aqpie brown on the 
musHe and uppee part of the teili whisfccn moderate, 
undotodid { dasm black and rathw ctrong ; length 
firorntWii to flee font.* Xt iA^ta the northeni aaaa 
gehere^x Ite coecte of Sngtond, Vnuice, Ac. Xt to 
oompsraos^ esaree on tee aQatlicfn ooeste of Briteia 
MW, but telu baunti the ttenaij of the Teak where 
to to atm eaptmed for tho lako of Ste skin and 

.Sgasgfe’&'gyg sir^ 
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other fpemss I oach nair flat and losctoas. This see* 
dm la Ttry nnmeroua ia tbe deep bayn aad the 
months of the xiyers in Greenland, when tlay live 
inrast herds among the floattng leodsiaadew amoog 
whioh they are aomettosM seen swimming in groat 
nombers, under the gnidance of one who seeme to act 
as leader and aentinm for the whole. Their food eon- 
tiato of ell kin^ of flifo, sh^fiah ineiadwl To the 
Greenlander they are all ia all, gieing him light, food, 
and dothing. tto goes to boat it in oie oenoe, which 
toin theform of aweaser'eshuttle. When hepeveetoes 
e seal, he endesTonrs to tnrprise it onaweree, with Che 
wind end eon at hie beck, that he may be neither heard 
nor seen. He apBroechee it rapidly, but silently, till 
within three or four fatlioma. He then takes hold of 
the oar in his left hand, and with his right throws the 
harpoon. If it to fixed, the Greenlander throws the 
attached buoy overboard on the eama side that tbe 
seal dives, and he dives upon the instant. The struck 
victim often carries the buoy underwater} but, wearied 
and wounded, it must at last come up to breathe. The 
hunter, who is on the watch, now attacks it with hto 
long lance, till the animal is exbatiated, when he re- 
leases it from its sufferings with his short lanoe. The 
seals belonging to the tub-genus Sfenorhynekm are 
distinguished by tbe ..'real elongetion and the slender- 
ness of the muaalc^ which is the foundation of the 
name. The claws on the toes are very small* Md 
altogether they have o mneh more aquatic air about 
them than the common seal. They are found about 
the Falkland Islanito and Xiew Georgia; but of their 
natural history little or nothing seems to be known. 
The seals belonging to the subuivisioB PelogiuM have 
tho mussle elongated, but veiymuch eoiargod towards 
the extremity; nnd the claws ou the hind fleet oro 
sometimes altogether wanting. One of the species, 
Pelaffivr awnorAKs, the monk-seal, a native of the 
Adriatic and the coasts of Sardinia, to anpnossd to be 
that whoso skin was always carried everywhere by the 
emperor Augustus, a» a protection -agamst lightning, 
in accordance with a general Roman sufientition. The 
seals belonging to the subdivision Siammatt^ua oon- 
siHt of only one sj^ieeies, the crested seel, Stammatopm 
ertsfofos, which has tbe head surmounted by a peculiar 
organ, which is erectible nt tbe pleasure of tbe sniroel* 
and tbe use of which is not known. Tlus spemes, which 
to about eight feet long, is found on the coasts of 
Greenland and of North Amerioa, down to tbe United 
States. Its bite is formidable, and its voice to said to 
resemble the bark and whine of a dog. It to one of the 
species most geoeroBy pursued, and together witii the 
rough seal, (MaceplialHa hiapidua, fhmisws theayeateat 
number of tbe seal-skins brought to Great Britain. 
The seals belongiue to the lubdivtoion MoarorMnua 
differ widely from those belonging to the other sub- 
divisions. The Macrorkinua pn^oaeidaua, or elepliaut 
seiil, whioh belongs to this subdivisioBi to romeraable 
for the nose of tbe male being proioum into a kind of 
proboscis, which respires violently when tbe animal to 
ezdled. This seal, which to enormoos when compared 
with the ordinary seal, as it sometimos attains a Imgth 
of twenty-five feet and upwards* to found In tho 
sonthem hemtophere, both In the Atlantic and 
Bouthem oeeans, South Georgia, Juan Feipandex, 
Booth Shetland, and tbe FaUumide. It to of 
wallowing in fresh-water awampa, find reaorte to riven 
and lakes, whose waters it drinks with apparent 
pleasure. The oryof the female and yoongtofoid to 
resemble the lowing of an ox, whilst wa rdm of tho 
male ia described ae bring a hoarse flurgUng sound, 
whioh to heard to a great dtotsnosi and m wild and 
frightful. They are a harmlitt raee^ never attanking 
man unless in dsfenee of themselvae and their young* 
and readily tamed by kind treatment. Their tongneaw 
when aalted, are considered savoniy and wbriesmne* 
tote tha fi^ to btock,,otty, sad indigestible. Theskiu, 
though not valued for its fur* to extenaivute used for 
oorrtoge and bone hanieas* on naeoieat or its gnat 
■tnogth, bni ite oil to the greet okicte for wUeb thu 
aaintil to hunted. There ere elao two more aperiea 
whieh remain to be iiottoed,'->eBe.namedfihe dhu BAbp*. 


theoriiar the Saa TJtm.. 

6xaiiiiru-was.*-The beat lacriptforthamtemfim- 
tnredf thtouaaftileebritese .ia thS gbrnu Itf Xriwig, 
' InmritiiifoatafleteteS^IBpwtete 
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of PiKii,i^iiieorpox»liiig^«^ Ihea W pwltof 
bott ▼•nsiboii* 

8ba Movm* •M'-WMNt ( AiIkIIm •««Mo)w*-^Cbb 
aniaal, wliioh bdong • to tho divioiott of onunola aomod 
4«MMeIo (Mtf AxxntLiBA^ ii 'rerj boMitifttU oad aiotl 
rU^ ooknued. It i« otM, or oight inobot U»g» 
OBdtwoortbioe inohwinde. Tlio anOot of tho bMk 
oro ooforodood hiddon bf o kind offloekydowntwhioh 
apriogi from the MdoB. oMfrom wbieb imuo groopa of 
atnmg apiaea* that piaroa in part tho flooky eotaring, 
and bo^as of flaxooua briatwa* gUttaring lika goMy 
and obanging into all the aoloora of the rainuoar. 
Lower down is a taberola,oat of wbish ooma opUiea in 
thraa gronpa and of tbrao diffarant aiaaa, and finally a 
flashy cone. There are forty of tbeae tuberolaa on 
each side, and between the first two azo two small fleshy 
tautades. 

Baa Fbbos. {See Baaai.b 
■ SiABCB, Biobt or, serfth (Fr. eierefter, to seek), in 
the Law of Nations, is the right of belligerents, during 
war. to visit and learoh the vessels of neutrals for con- 
traband of war. Soma powerful nations bave, at dif- 
iaient times, refused to submit to this search; but all 
the highest authorities upon the law of nations aoknow- 
ledge the right in time of war. at retting on sound 
prineiples of publio iuriiprudeuce. and upon the ineti* 
tutes and practice of all great maritime powers. The 
duty of self-preservation gives belligerent nations this 
right; and as the law now stands, a neutral vimsel 
reiusing to bo searched would, from that proceeding 
alone, be condemned as a lawful priae. The right ol 
search, however, is oouflned to private merchant ves> 
eels, and does not apply to public ships of war. The 
exercise of this right must also be eonduetod with due 
care and regard to the rights and safety of the vessels. 
A neutral is bound not odv to submit to search, but to 
have his vessel dulv famished with the necessaiy docu- 
ments to support ner nentral character ; the want of I 
which is a strong presumptive evidence against the‘ 
ship's neutrality, and the spoliation of them a atill 
stronger presumption. There may be casee in wbieh 
the master of a neutral ship may be warranted in de- 
lending himself against extreme violence threatened by 
a cruiser grossly abusing bis commiuion ; but. except 
in extreme Gases, no merchant vessel has a right to say 
for itself, nor any armed vessel for it, that it will not 
■ubmit to Tuitatioo or search, or be carried into a 
proximate port for judicial inquiry. If, upon making 
the seareb, the vessel be found employed in contraband 
trade or in carrying enemies' property, or troops, or 
diipatobes, she is liable to be taken and brought u 
for adjjnduieition before a prise court. {See Paisa.) 

BaamcH WaBaaar is a doeumeat, procured from a 
justice of the peace, to search for stolen goods. 

Baa Baaranf , a term applied to a huge animal like 
a serpent, which ie sapposed to inhabit the aea. The 
appearance of a huge monster of this kind has been 
fr^uentty reported by creditable persons in late years ; 
but in general the sea eorpent u looked npon os e 
fabolous animal. {See Saiaair.) 

BaaaoBg, eei*-xon* (Fr. eakon), flie four quarters of i 
the yeer/*-«priDg, summer, wtumn, winter. They are 
ooMideiM aa commeneing when the sun enters Aries, 
Oaoeer, Libra, and Caprieom, respectively. Thus, 
ncing oommeoeee aboat the Slst of March ; rammer 
abont the fifrid of Jane; autumn about tho 23rd of 
Beptembqr ; and winter aboat the 23rd of December, 

BBoavm M-ibal'4s (Let.) , in Bot., a gen. of the aat. 
ordhtdraeriaacew. F.cerwsie, the oonmum rye, ia much 
ooltiTated in the northern perte of the world for ito 
graiue. fire-bread is very whoktoiiie, and retains its 
nethaem for a mnek loni^ lima than wbeatea bread. , 
^am, or rye beer, is a favonrite drink in fiussia. Bye 
is a^flccl to a disesM ealled svyof, [wodaoed by the 
attaefc d fuagi (sre CoB3iToir»d» when its graiDS 
■nine an elongated and carved form. These diseaeedi 
Ipaios an eommody known an evyef ^rye, otepttrred 
rye, and tra need medidiuitty to e»ite ateriae eOm-l 
traetkms in labour; in oertaiD doses, they an prt-j 

Bapom, scF-esd (Lat. Mamdnv), tho abetietk part! 
of amiaBte, wbeiker of time or of angolar measoie.l 
In tbe old treatises on astreooyqy, tka sixtietk pmrt of 
» secoad it sniUrty Silled a aSt. 
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^ Bacons Bamt it a pmrar beUei _ 

bysomenenoaslatke Idfikkinfo and M^tf Bo^ 
land of fonsseiag futan otokts. Tbiagt qfotott or 
futiin an aa If aotiudiy pesaaat, wlOk ofi Ikair 
eiroamstanoas and twroendSifit. Aeeideatsitfe.flia 
to be thus foreesea, foaeral proeeasions, amrriagai^ 
tha arrival of straagwa, and inohJIke.* This Isanltrlil 
neither vohutary nor ooartaat, and is said to tw nrtkhr 
l^nblssome than agr aeaM e to the po sss B S or of AL 
Thoagk the belief in the seeood sight » rapidly diasp* 
pearing, it still Ungers in the remoter parti of theopnk 
of Seotland. The ttoriss that are reported of Ilf ean 
scarcely be regarded As snflloiently rapported lyos|» 
deuoe. ■* It is uot wonderful." says Dr. Beam,^thi* 
persons of a lively imagination, immured la deep aqfi- 
tude, and surrounded with the stnpeadons seeasiy Of 
olouda, precipices, torrents, should dream (even iraaia 
they think themselves awake) of those few sinking ideaa 
with wbieb their lonely Uvea are diveretfled, of ooipasib. 
funeral processions, and other saldeote of tenor^ or « 
marriages and the arrival of strangere, and rach4il» 
matters of more agreeable ennoeity." Dr, JobnSQO^ 
who was hiraseir a believer in it^ aflirms that tko 
Isiandere of all denees, whether of rank or 
stouding, universally admit it, except tlin miaistna, 
who, according to him, reject it in coasequenee of a 
system agsiust eunviotiou. Sir Walter Booit has 


good use of tbe second sight in seversl of his wovloL 
partiouUriy tho **liady of tbe Lake" and tho "IkH 
gend of Montrose." 

BxcBXTsaY, trlr'-rc-fii-fc (Fr. eeeritaire, from Lrt. 
eeerelum, a secret), is strioUy one intrusted with tho 
secrets of bis ofllco or employer t but more^geners^ 
be is s person employed m a public oflloe, who vnritea 
letters, dispatches, and other instruments, by bis mas- 
ter's orders. Becrotsries are of various mnds. Beore- 
tsries of state are oflioers of tbo crown, who have 
under tbetr mansgement and direction tho amst iiiik- 
portent att'airs of the kingdom. Tho origin of tho office 
of seuretary of state is lost in antiquity. In early 
times, tlio lord rbsnceUor was the king's ohiof asoic- 
tary, and hsd custody of the king's siiraet, with, under 
him, several clerks, who were esUod the ** king's rierka 
of tho signet." A second secretary was flj-st appoiiUM 
in tbe roigu of Henry Vlll., the two officers befog 
equal in authority, and having tbe like duties; and fo 
tbe reign of Bdward VI. it appears that there weiA 
three pnDoijml secretaries of state. In the reign of 
James 1. there wore two secretaries of state, and 
Clarendon says that they *' were nov in those diqpt 
oUlcers of that magnitude they have been rinse, b^g 
only to make dispatches at the conclusion of ooaoeiii, 
not to govern or preside in those oouDcils.*' On tbe 
uuion with Beotland in 170B, a third secretary of state 
was appointed for tbomiTsirkof tlist country; bntfo 
1748 this officer was discoutmned, and there were again 
only two secretaries of state, till 1703, when a toM 
was appointed for tbo increasing burinecs oonnssied 
with our colonies. In 1782 this additional seerstavy 
was abolisbcd ; liiii||in 1704 tho War department wai 
established, and alfficretary of war appointed. In 
JeOl the business of tho colonies was transferred from 
the Homo department to tho secretary at war, whowas 
then styled Secretary of Biate for tbo Cclonies. Oaikh 
oommenoemeat of tbe Bussiaii war, tii 1364^ a a«w W«r 
department was created, and a fourth seeretaij of 
state sjtpointed for this department. A filth secMtaly 
of atate was appointed for Indian afTafos in 1668, wkfft 
that poawpsion came into the hands ol the government. 
The duties and responsibilities of tho home aeoretaiy 
ccmnireh*»d the maintenanoo of tbo iaterasl peneeoC 
the Vnitod Kingdom, the seonrilj ol foekwe, 
general anpervisfou of metters relatlag to the i dtel w fo * 
trathw of crimfoel jaitfoe.' Tho soetetesy for foririim 

affaire kee too rariqmcbante of fim foileitt^ of tSe 
Btili^ ompfre and Brilito amjfoete foforriimoevnifl^ 
Ho negotiatee all trsnlfes, toagnas, emd tmitme rtik' 

foreign stetee, either direm with * 

teie at tbieeonrt, or ihroig^ Ike T 
abroedt eadie the MD bM orgBs 
w of tlw emwn to au eonfoMffi] 








dlreetbii «f tb« IfMkU ^ 

eoni»fiii^r-iii*dM XhAllWiUn^^ 
hn$ the sontrol ■U'lttiktmft etwiiMted wsth ilMi 
•inpire. . S»oh of t&ofo, ^Ui tiM tt«i»pfti^Oif 
if Mtitlod by two under^ooroUrtof of fUta^ ikOfliteftM 
by faimMlf t tbeone being Ofvidly permanen t , tif otber 
dependent updo the ndmloiabniiiofi tli«a lo poorer. 
The feoretenee of etete Ore memben of the prtty 
eouooilend hnee eeett in the eebioet, end pdrioiMity 
ftttond upon the aoferelgo on nil public eeremooietnod 


SncnitTioir* fc-itre'alen (Let. •tertHo), in Phfekul., 
if that prooflffl by which mntefinlf nreeepnrnted flroni 
the bloodt nnd from the orgnos in which they ere 
formed, for the purpoee either of ferring e ome nlterior 
oflloe in the uuium economy or of being dlfchnrjpfed 
from the body m excrement, fieoretion tf one of the 
iMturnl fuDcttoDf of the Uvinff body, nnd if of neces* 
•niy to health na nutrition, where the aeoreted inate- 
riaft hare some nlterior purpoae to ferre, they are 
IcDOwn as seoretioua ; where they are discharged from 
the body, exorationa. Most of the focretiona seem to 
conaift of aubflancea not profexiftiiig in the came form 
in Che blood, but requiring apecial organa and a pro- 
ceM of elaboration for their formation. Slxoretiona, on 
the other hund, commonly or chiefly coutiat of anb- 
Btauoea existing ready formed in the blood, and are 
merely extracted therefroui. In general, however, the 
airueture of the parts engaged in miminatiug exerotionf 
if at complex na that of the pacta concerned in the 
fonuntioa of ■eeretions. The eecrotioiia may be 
arranged into three aorta: (1) exhalations, (2) fol- 
licular aeeretiouf, and (2) glandular leoreiiona. The 
exhalations take place af well within the body as at 
the akin, or in the mucous membranea, and are thus 
divided Into external and internal. The Ibllidesare 
divided into roucon* and cutaneous, and into simple 
and compound, lu alinoal all the pointn of the skin 
little opeoinga exist which are the orifices of small 
hollow organa with membranous sides, generally 
flUed with an albuminous aud fatty matter. The 
eonsiatenea, enlotir, odour, Sua. are variable, accord- 
ing to the diiTerent parts of the body, and which ia 
continually spread upon the aurfaco of the skin, ren- 
dering it less impervious to moisture, &o. The small 
organa are colled the foUioles of the skin. The glands, 


of seven difforent sorts ; namely, the tears, saliva, bite, 
panorcalie duid. urine, semen, and milk. , 

SnoaBTIoffa, in But.— In oonsoquetieo of the aotiou 
of air and light upon the watery conteuts of the green 
leaves of pbrnta, the materials withm them are sub- 
jected to a very active ohciuical condition, by which 
various snbstanoes are formed,— as protein liiotters, 
gum, angor, atareh, Ac., all of which are evsoiitially 
Aecesaaiy to the growth of the plant. Besides these 
ore other matters, auch os colouring kubstnnees, nu- 
merous oeids, various alkaloids, dsc., which, after their 
prodaetioui perform no further ocDve port in the plant, 
and ara bauoe removed from the young and viutly 
active ports, to b* stored up in the older tissnea ofthe 
plant os sserefimis, or removed altogether from them 
«a esereiioNS.— Bentley's Ifatmai »f'J3oiany, 
Snonif WaucHO, or CaYProonarur, sr'-krel (Gr. 

kinphff, aeorett gropho, I write), the art or act oTj 

■enuiilg seeret mformotiou by means of writing which 

is intended to be illegible to ml except the penon for 

whom it is pwrtioaiiirJ^ designed. The anciente hod 
■arerol very unperfset methodaof aeoret writing. Ovid 

tfiaefaesyottiif women, in order to deceive tbeir gnar- 

dions, to write to their loven in new milk, and topialm 

the writing legible by meana of eoal-dost or aool. The 

nine meona ore proposed by Auarnim to PonUmie. It 
is now known that levecol meCaOie aoliitiaH may be 

ned tat the purpose of aeerer winting : these inaerip- 

MiubtfbmQtexposed to ^ oetion of heat or eertam 

vopenrst Ao., heoome viaililo. 2a its atrwler meoainf , 

or who has a key of ah* employed. Oae ofthe 
fmopket saetboda ie that w naiaig for ewary letter of 
the sl^abet sona 'ilgm or osAy aootbee better. Tide 
hert of aeeret nxtUiig lA howerei^ iaa% deeiphered 


withoot a key t oa this oeMuteoilemi 

tiona ore used, and earfieua heye ate ef^|tl^i%p«lmrd» 

ing to rnlea agreed upon befe^bond. > 

Hacnoire, Cosno. (dkeGonoBuotiotfi.) ^ ^ 

Bxctob, sfi<4or (Fr. ssefsiir), iu Geomiy d lt ew dly s 
that which ente; tbac,fi»rinstaaee| which, beiogoMlIed 
to n eireln, cuts off i^rt eg it. Tfae termeeeterJsaleo 
applied to a matliematiesl iDstrameat, eonsialii^of two 
rdters, representing the radii of a euroalor are, and 
movable round a joint, the middle of wbieh dirme the 
eentre of the circle : various aoalea ore drawn on the 
daces of the rulers for this eentre, wbieh ore usefiU m 
making diagrams, laying down nlons, he. In Astron., 
the secCer is on inatrument for detenninlag wttn 
great accura^ the senith distanosp of stara peseiec 
within a few m^rrers of the xenitb, when tho effeet of 
refraction is small. 

SxcuLxa, sffk'-n-far (Lot. seeiflaris; firom seeiflws^ 
an age), is used os oppMcd to spiritual or ecolenoati- 
col, denoting what relates to the affairs of this life. 
Among the Roman CatboUos, secular is applied to inch 
clergy as are not bound by monastic rules, whioh the 
regular clergy ore. 

BxciTLiLptBX, seib^u-Zd-rixni, is a system of belief 
which professes to regard only this present life, and to 
disregard the future world and all that concerns It. Its 
capital principle ar%— L. That attention to temporal 
things should preecdenoe of oonsiderationt re- 
lating t«> a future existenee ; 3. that soieoce Is the 
providence of life, and that spiritnal dependency in 
iiuman alfatrs may be attended with material destruc- 
tion ; 2. that there exist, independently of scriptural 
religion, guarantees of moroUty in humoa nature, in- 
telligence, and utility. 

BKOuaABiZATtox M the act of rendering eecniar, or 
appropriating to sectiiar uses, the property of the 
clergy. In most Kuropean countries such appropri- 
ations have taken place. In England, the great seen* 
larizatton took place in the reign of Henry VllI, In 
Oerinatiy, the nrst great toooUrisation took place in 
1048. on the occasion of the peace of Westphalia ; the 
second in 18i)I, atler the peace of Iioneville. 

Sbdatitk, •ed*-tt4io (Lat. sedolNs. calm), in Med., 
an agent which produces a direct depression of the 
action of the vascnlar system with little sensible eracn- 
ntioii. Inasmuch as their depressing eflhots are not 
preceded by any obvious excitement or inoreosed 
movenioiit of fbe heart or arteries, they difllsr from 
narcotics. It is not clearly osoertained whether they 
act primarily on the heart itself or by a previous in- 
fluence on itie nervous system. The medical employ- 
ment of sedatives should only be hod recoorse to under 
competent medical ootbority and superintendenee. 

SsniTiox, se-JisA'-ua (Lat. terftfio, a tumult oria- 
tarreotidU), in Law, is a general term, anderstood to 
comprise within its meaning oil offencM against the 
crown and the government whioh ore not capital and 
do not ainonnt lo the oriroe of treason. Thus, where 
there is no actual design (against the queen or the go- 
vernment in coiitempUtion, a charge of sedition, dr of 
speaking, writing, or doing anything aeditiooaly, will 
not anKount to a eharxe of treason.- U inolodee all 
offences of tho like tendency with treason, but without 
any sueh direct intent or overt act of the party fbrmed 
or oxeeuted, so oi to bring it within the more ssrious 
offence. Bj' the eivil law, aedUion w«e ranked os ttoo- 
ion, and iu many of our oneient comtnondow wiitors, 
treosoa ia sometimes expressed by this name. The acts 
39 Geo. III. c. 79, and s7 Oeo. III. e. li>, wera passed 
to prevent seditious mestings and asaembliss. Inn for- 
mer of these being moke particularly direeted ogainat 
the once famous eorvespondisg societies. (Aw Biot.) 

HaoiJMf M'-dum, in Boft., a geu. of tho uit, oriL 
CroMiUtfcem. 8, sere is the common jalliHr bitfag 
Stonecrop often seen growing on wills. It is of na 
oerid natnes, ta ita name impitss, ind is tepaind to 
possets emetic and purgative properties. Idndley 
states that in Ireland the leaven 6f ff. 
rubbed among oats are regarded ns neerteincwelbr 
worms in boraet. . 

SiB, (Let. Mdse, n temt), dsnotee the osot of 
epieeopiri dignitr and lurisdietiM, whm the biAop 
has Ids throaeV eathedro, or bis dioevse. 

Bud, «es4 s4MdL in Hot-, ttoe motuvo or fimm- 
datedovule. tt conniite es iw mttett y efthn pmmg plant 
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It vuMt IB friUirt^ beioc Ma» IMbr. aiCBiiMrMioiM» 

ooriBoeoM. ius* It ii oiub porioiw iBBriipd with 
fivrpwt* ndg««, Ao., Mid oftiii Ain»itO«d with bain, 
gpinaf I wiBftt, aiid oth«r Bpp«iid«c<>t* ^he Innar in* 
tognmeot ia cBlled tha i^fmmk or mai(p2ticra ; it it ga* 
Boralty ofa aoft and deliMta aatara. A third integu* 
nant, laora or laaa oompiaia. ia oocaaipDaUy found on 
the Burfaca of tha otbara. idSM Aaibiua.) Tba inner 
portion of the aead* oallad iito »uel«u$ or Icerntl, majr 
aHhar ooniiat of tha tmbrgo alona, aa in the wallflowar 
and tba baan, or of tba ambrro incloaad in albumen or 
aain tbapaav. Wnanthanouriiibing matiar 
oallad tba albuman ia preaantr tba aaed ii Raid to ba 
atbmminoaef whan it is abaant, to ba axalbuniinona. 
{See AtJitri»|r» Evbbyo, Ovi.itr, Otuli, Placskta.) 

StOinVT, ee^-ment (Lat. eegnieHtum)^ in Geom., a 
tarm applied to a part of a ilgore cut off by a line or 
plana. Tba term la, however, more particularly ap- 
uliad to that part of a circle whicb ia compriaed 
vetwean a ohord and an arc of that circle, or ao luuch 
of tbit oirola as ia out by the chord. A ee^menf ^ a 
efkere ia that portion m it which ia cut off hy a plane. 

8 b»ik, «e'<atn (Pr. Lai. «ewina), in Law,ia 

n right to lands and tenements. In common law, Haiain 
liguiHea poaaeaaion ; aa to aeiae ia io take iinMcasion of 
• thing. 8eiaiD ia properly applied to estates of free- 
hold on^, ao that a man ia said to be aeiaed of an 
estate or Inheritance, but to be poBsesaed of a chattel 
interest. There la a seiain in de^, or in fact, when an 
•otual nosaeaaion is taken, and a seiain in law whore 
the binaa have descended to a person but he has not 
yet actually taken poasestion of them. Seism in deed 
IS obtained by actually entering into the lands, (^ee 
PBOVlMBJIT.r 

6iin}Voi.ooT, eUetuoV-a-je (Or. eeitmoe, an earth- 
i)uabe ; logee, a discourse), a term applied to a branch 
of knowledge which haa for ita object to discover the 


/one, consisting of herbs or shrubs, with alternate ex< 
•tipulaU lewvefi, and irregular, sessile, bract rated 
flowera. They are chiefly natives of the Cape of Good 
Hopes thenMist interesting genua, however, la Euro- 
pean. (See GixiBUiAUA.) 

BbIiBBITS, eeV-e-uttt (Gr.), in Min. ^ Crystallised 
ndphBte of lime, occurring in nunieruus localities in 
trenspereni rhomhoidal crystals, is known to mine- 
talogists under this neme. 

Sblxbxuii, se-/a'-ao«ai (Or. eelene, the moon), in 
Chem.,— eymbolSe, equivalent 3P 62, spec. grav. 4'd.— 
Thb rare elementary body was flrat discovered by 
Heri^ua in thd refuse, of a aulphorie-aeid factory at 
Hahlea, in BWfden i eintcc then it hea hoen«fottDa in 
VBrioua other loeilitiea. Ik ie chiefly interesting from 
Ita great reaemUanoe to aolpbur in many of ita pfayaic^ 
ana cbemieaJ ehBreotkriatica. tt is a dark metalne-look- 
ing brittle edid, with a gleaay fracture. It bea neither 
taete nor amaU, is insolubla in water, and it a non- 
condiMtor of hrat and electricity. It may be obteined 
like std^nr both ia aa amorphoua and a egratalline 
imn. tteatafl In the air, it lakea Are with Wcolty. 
It barM with, a idBe bat part of it volatfliaes. 
It fonim with magen three oompooa^ fleO^, SeO,, 
Bad SeOn* The Jaai-two are aelenioiia and seltme acid, 
AelealjpiM acM Ibnna ari^tee with tha bMes, which 
ore aA lawdof^ ia water, with the eaceptioa of those 
fincamd with the alkali. Ssleide acid is very tirollar 
to eharaeter tomtibharic aeUI. Ite aelta bei^imwr- 
pboBB witli^tiie ai^ilMitee of fha eatira basea. laNmi. 
neettiA h|dioM reMmUeejAt tolpbiir aaalogfl«r«ry 
«hMe|y», Ita^odottr is, boweeofv very maoti morn oflha- 
fifa. BayaelKtta Ibaad tM the falwlatioa of a bnbbla 
tke eiae of aneajhprived himof theaewe of tmell far 
aeiyB^ bom BeieaiB«t» Aim JiApbor, fonae »eQat*| 

pwanAwitliapamfBB. , 

mb 
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adulteradf Alafiuiiid^ 

(Gr. itmo, Btlim ipbww,! 
bear), it a tm very frMtten% «ted mroemyttoamfi 
withtfkgi^l^ butwhicbinaybe tnpB^loatiy iya» 
tern of eommunicatiag iatelUmBoe f 


SamoABruB, sem-enbar'-ims (Or. eetmo, T xaarhi 
karpoe^ frait), ia Bot., a gen. of the net. orfl. «di!ia» 
eanfioMe. s, Aaoeei^afa yiehla the warhiite-Mwof 
India, which are em^y^, with the fruitB of Xbrn 

ffonta tougifoUat in prepering the celebrated Metb 

eanSehufSelket. Tbit it extewively uied for Iaimaei> 
work and for marking linen. The keedt are emlde, 
like ihote of the oaahew. (See AWACAantU M,) 
SEMiaaiTB, srw'-r-ftr««p, the longect note employed 
in modem niutio, munh rctembliiig In tbape a legga ' 
O lying on Its side. It it the ttartiiig-pomt of OUT 
measure of time. 

BawiroLOjr. (See PoacTOAnoa.) 
bBiit-NoawAN ABcnivaoTuaa, a term prlodfi)^ 
used in Kcolesiaaticai Architecture, and i^iplied to 

those buildings in which the Norman and Gothio 

styles were mingled, and which date between 1170 aad 

1230 A.i>.. during the reigne of Henry tl. and John, 

The architecture of this period, and even up to 1900, 

is exceedingly bosutirolaud obaste. simple aud elegant 
io design, and excellent and defiCate io execution. 

equally applicable to the modest village church and 

the noble abbey or cathedral. In the one Case, it it 
remarkable for iU unobtrusive timplicity, and In ihe 
other for its solemn and miqesiie grandeur. (See 

OOTRIC AMCBITKCTUBK.) 

SaMiqcAvaa, eem*^e•te^a^‘•eer^ a musical eheracteri 
formed of a crotchet with two hooks affixed to the eml 
of Us tail, equal in length to semibreve. 

SxMiTic FA1I1I.T or X^ABOVAGat, tt-ftiF-fk, is di* 
vidod into three branches, — the Aramaic, the liebraie, 
and the Arabic. The Aramaic occupies the north, 
iticloding Syria, Mesopotamia, and a portion Of the 
ancient Kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyna. It is 
kuowii to UH cliieOy in two dialects, the Syrisc and 
the Chaldee. A translation of the Bible was mode ia 
this dialect in the 2ud century : Christian lUeratnre 
dating from the 4ih century is rich in it, and it if slil) 
spoken, albeit in a very corrupt foriti, by tha Kea- 
torians of Eurclistan, as well as by some Christlaii 
tribes in Mesopotamia. The Idkguage adopted by the 
Jews during the Babylonian captivity had the name of 
Chaldee given to ft. The Jews adopted this languw 
from their conquerors, both for conversation and ior 
literal^ purposes, yet they always retained a knowledge 
of ibeir stored buigasge. The Araioaio was a diahm 
transplanted fromnia^lonia to Palestine : it was the 
dialed spoken by Christ and bis disciples. Tbhi Ian* 
gfiBge rettiaioed the literary idiom of the Jews till the 
imb century. A little later the Jews adopted the 
Arabic as their literary Isngnage, retaining it till the 
13th century ; after which tliey ratnrned to a form qf 
modernised Hebrew, which th^ still continue to make 
uso of for learned discassions. TbeArabiO| orSouUistB 
class of the Bemitic fsaiiW of languages, includes Idle 
Ethiopie, and the Hiniyslitie inseriptions, both beillg 
dead iangusges, whilst the Urioglanguages belonging tb 
this class are the Arabic and the Anume. The Hebiihs^ 
or middle elasa of the salhe famtiy, inclodee BIklU 
eal Hebrew, the Samaritan of the 3rd centniyr 
CartiiagiDian, and the Phsrofeian inseriptfotif, i 
ita deM laognagee; ita living dialects betog I . 
fwrted by the modernised Hebrew of the Jdwa,*^ 
Araamic, or Northern elaae of tba Semitin fSwis^ pt 
representative, . 


tCKgguea. hae only one Jiriiuf reprcsniwmve, 
Syriac ( the Chaldee, the^riac ’^Jbe M 


end *1110 eoneifim inaeript^ of Habyfm^^ 
rah brin^^^dead lengMges^-JK^. Jte MAtlev'a^. 
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aBWAiTK, Mift'-M (M tfintfMi «n twmb irqfddm), 
the delibMrttir* attsmblj of ttoltcnuB IMopte; bai 
the tem liM bseo osnUod to TMT 4illbrfnt powan «M 
ooiwtitolions in dwmit oomitriM. In tho Qfotk 
r«publiM| uwoUm onong tfaoBomMiff m* nanbor 
of MPDOton wMregialfttod 1^ tho nofluber of tribotlnto 
which tho otatckWM divided. Aeoording^,whil«t Alto 
WM divided into four tribee, the nninber of eanotore 
wMtOO; end when tho nnmber of tribet wee inomeaed 
to ten, toeninnber of aenaton wMehfo enlamd to 600. 
The Bomu eesete, daring the primitiTe deft of tho 
dtjr, pertiolpeted in the jndioiel end eseontive powera 
of the king, end even in tho msnagement of mtlitai? 
afflnra. Bonuiloe wee udd to have origmeted the 
eenate; but in doing tbie, he onlr imitated all the 
eiriliaed natk>na dwetUng on tho eooree of the Medi< 
terraneaai who aU deemed it neeeeeary to have an 
aesembly of the elder oitisene of the atete, beaidee a 
popular aMambty. Under Termiinina Priaoos, the 
number of eeoatore wae inoreaeea to 300, eaoh of the 
300 homes (gtniet), which oom|>|Med the three tribes, 
having its ii«ewrio,or reproaentative head, in the Senate. 
Bubseqoentljjr, the eleotion of the seuatore was made 
bj the cenaor reading alond once in every lustre (live 
jeMs) the namea of the aenators. the worthiest flrat, 
the one first named being styled prineeiit srnaitu. 
Tboeo who were deemed unworthy of the diirntty were 
degraded by the omiesion of their nainee. The sena^ 
tors were obiefly drawn from the ranks of the eques- 
trian order. In the days of the renablic, a senator 
was reqaired to poseeas property to tue value of about 
ilit,600, and in the days of Augustus of about £fi,u0o. 
The Senate was assembled by tlie suprimn' ofltoera of 
govermnenV dedding the propositious laid before it, 
article by arttele, by a majority of vdees. A decree 
of the Senate was oaUe<t setiofM eonruUmm. If the 
decree was opposed by the tribune, or if the Senate was 
not full, the aet was termed srneAus nHetaritat, and 
was anbmitted to the people, whoso tribunes could 
Mjeot every propositiou t>y their vote. Thu Senate 
had within its jnrisdiction all roattorB of public ad- 
ministration, questions of peace or war, the choice of i 
public ofihserm and the financial concerna of tiio re- 

{ mblio. Under the Empire, the Senate gradually lost 
ta politieel consideration, but until the time of Con- 
etentine the Great many of its decrees took the place 
of the laws enacted by the people. In the end, it 
became so enbmiesive to the will of the emperor, that 
It often decided upon the propositions of the ruler, 
without dellbaraUon and wiui acclamation. The 
French senate came into eaistenoe after the revolntion 
of the 18th Brumaire, which placed Bonaparte at the 
head of tlio eonntry . Ho drew up a fresh constitution, 
which, beeides three consols, of which he was the flrat, 
the tribunate, and the legisiatiTe body, established a 
conservative senele, coneiating of eignty members of 
at least fbrty years old. EaSh senator had a yearly 
allowance of ^,(MXi francs, afterwards increased to 
86,0()(). This body soon came to be a mere tool in 
the hands of ]k»a{Hurte for the conversion of the 
government into an empire. Under the Empire, tho 
French senate waa composed of the imperial princes, 
the digaitariee of the empire, and 136 niembere. The 
new constitation granted by lionis XVIII. substituted 
an heveditary chamber of pears tor the imperial senate. 
The Senato of the United Statea forme the higher 
bteiich or houea of the legialatare; it is cootpoeed of 
two eenatofs fbr each state of the federation, diosen 
for a term of the years. The presiding offioer i» the 
vice-premdant of the United States. In the aniversi^ 
of Oamhridga the eenata it aquivalent to the eonvoca* 
tion at Oxford, and aonaiete of ell masters of arts, and 
higher graduates, beingmaeters of arte, who has* «neh j 
n votceln arcey MbHe ateasnra) as in the deethm of 
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a ehaneeHot, Ac. In the Seofoli nnivereitisa tl 
is eompoead of the prineipal and profeasora. 

SMinoiik MNi^'.eM^, in Bot, woonM, a fon, oTj 
thnnat ced. Otewesifw, etmtistisgol aiMiecnaaipeeiea, 
nstivM'Ofiiifi parte of uwworid. ThaeomiiQnfnevmd^ 
tel, 9 . eafoarbi, whUh iee«M abool ^ efreetsM foodi 
for cagetdKUdi»iettebeaMmwas|i«etee. ftwaafMsI 

OmtAA^y 
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(BreOaatLu) 

flinAfiur, tew^'«steni (Lab. eewMe, I psMaifo),itt 
Fbikie.,ietbe mental impreeeied, fisdlflf^ (date of 
copacionaneas reeultiw from the aetiott of esieraal 
thfoga on eoiaepart oTthe body, said, on font aaeount, 
to lie sensitive. The aeneatiooe aie daseifled aeoprd«> 
ing to tim bodily cvffiaaeonoenied in ihstr prodnetaoB. 
That, we ha? e sight by the eye, hearing by the ear, 
tooeb by theakia. emdl ^ the nose, aiM taste fay the 
mouth. The difference of the mantd foaling or com* 
coiousnaeein the various senaee ievery atronidy marked, 
SO that wo uever eonfound a taste with a sound, or u 
touch with a smeU. In addition to these, phyaioiogiete 
commonly dtetinguieh a sixth eenie, of a more vmgne 
character, under the title of eommon or general eenaU 
bility, includiag the several feelings of pleeenre and 
pda, comfort and discomfort, warmth, cmllmesa, hun«> 
ger and thirst, dee. An important suhijeot eonoected 
with onr mdbcs is tbdr education. ** Cmr aeneea have 
to be educated, i. e. to be drawn out, devdoped. We 
have to learn to see, to hear, and to tonch.*'^ "Many 
hundred repcthione are necesta^ before what we caU 
a ernsation (i. «. a distinct feeling, corresponding to 
that which the object will always produce upon the de» 
veloped sense) oen be produoed. Many eenaaiione are 
neoeesary to prodnoe a porceptiou t a perception is n 
cluster of eensat* .*» with on ideal element added. On 
the educated esr-/ '. oldects aot so as instantaneously to 
produce what we call their sensations ; on the un- 
educated sense they aet only so as to produce a vague 
impression, which becomes more and more definite by 
repetition." — (O.IT^Zeteet.) Theeffaotaof education 
upon the senses are seen in the acute taste of the wine 
or tea-taster, the bearing of tho morioian, the touch of 
the pianist, &c. — Bain's S«n»n and InlMeet, 

SKirs4noMriLXiaii,orBBHraUA]:.Uit,Ben-sal'-ib«N-di4ei>i, 
in Vhilos., ix a term applied to those systems which 
either directly or indirectlv deduce all our knowledge 
from sensation, or from the experienee which sense 
Affords. The 18th eentury was particularly rich to 
sensational philosophers, the principal of whom wmre 
Condillac in France, and Unrrley and Darwin in thin 
country. Condillac, in his celebrated work, ** Tnutd 
clcs Sensations" (17M), attempts to show that " all our 
knowledge and im our faculties are derived from the 
senses, or, to speak more aoquretely, from sensaiione." 
He wee a professed follower of Locke, and imagined 
that he waa only following out hia principles to their 
legitimate eonsequenees. Though Lodke, indeed, does 
not sutBcieiitly dtetingnieh between seoeation and se^ 
flection as separato sonrcea of ideas, yet be clearly 
recognizes tho two as being perfeetly distinct. The 
opposite of sensationalism is intoUeotoelism or 
klealism.—E^f. Lewes's Hutary 

SivBxa.' (£r«e SxtfSAnoN.) 

SxaTuiicx, «v»'-friw, in Law, is the decree prjudg* 
ment of a court in a cansa or cnmmol proceeding. 

Skcal. {Swt CaiTZ.) 

SxeoTa, or SiroTS, •f'-peir(comiptedfh»B Hiiidoo)» 
the name given in India to native B<ddieN diseiplinM 
in the European manner. The Sepoys now in th* pay 
of the English government form a large and well* 
trained army. Di general, the men eomporiug thia 
oruiy ore eomewbat smaller than European etdofcte ; 
but thtff are brava, hmr^, aDdaoUve, capable of under' 
going much fatigne, and of sustaining gmaft privaitione. 
Prerioua to the mutiny of the B«a^ anny in 1867, 
the Boel-XaMliaa army oonrieted of a for greeter uuas- 
b«r of native than of Buropean troops i end to them 
Great Britaia ie chiefly iadeoted forbwIii^Mieoipire. 
The French ware thefiieltooee that the traaeporiatioa 
of troops would be too expeaefoa* and that Buiopeeae 
would perish hi great numbers by the ei^oeore at see, 
oad hi the eihaats of India, in euheeqncnee, they 
took Hiadoca iato their piy, and the eoiiie poU^ waa 
adopted by the Bn^eh. In 1868, foe uanv* army, 
wifo the whole of ^ Boat-ladia Qfimpatic^a troopa, 
aeiu hraMfa rred with foe govemaont of India, aaa 
pliM^uiidfr the eiuwB. Stnee that tima, foe aative 
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name given to a 0rcek tranalation of the Old mtaineait, 
made at Alexandria, for the beaellt of thoee ^ewa who 
had loet the ou of the Kehcew tongue. It is said to 
have been made by soventj or eeveDly4if0tranilati»a; 
and henee the daiM, (890 Bnira.) 

SnnnLTtm, Ritm o». {Sts BvBiau) 

6 iQVieT]uno]r,M-lnM»>froiV«hita(lAt.s«eiM«fRifM), i 
In Law. is the separating or setting a«de 01 things In 
conhroTersjr ftom the potsosaion of both the p^^ies 
that ooutend for it. It is also a kind of exeontion for 
* debt, especiatW in the case of a benellced dark, of the 
profits of the benofloe, to be paid over to him that hath 
judgment till the debt is satisfied. It iMues, in all 
cases, from the bishop, but lusy be fonnded upon pro* 
oeedings commenced cither in his own court or in the 
temporal courts. The most nsual sequestration of a 
benmce is upon a vacanoy, for the gathering up 
the fruits of the benefice to the use of the next in* 
cumbont, the churohwardens being usually appointed 
by the bishop for that purpose. Sequestration in 
chancery is ** a writ issuing out of the court, direoted 
to four or more cotntuisstonen, empowering them to 
enter into a defcnduut’s real estates, and to sequester 
into their own hands not only the rents thereof, but 
also all his goods, chattels, and personal estate what- 
soerer, to keep the same nntil Die defendant has fully 
answered his contempt.’' It issues on a ofjriteuiptof 
court in failing to perform a decree, to put in an 
answer, escaping from enstodv, &<•. In Hoots law ifi Is 
the process by which the wholo of a bankrunt'a estate, 
heritable and morahle, is collected and distributed 
among his crcdiUirs. It is granted, on application, to 
the Court of Session, whence it issues, and is remitted 
to the sheriff of the county, who, to some extent, 
fulfils the functions of the KnglUh commissioner. It is 
also a form of piY*cess used where two or more persons 
are disputing respecting the right to a landed estate. { 
SanAonto, (Ital.), literally, the palace of an 

Rastosn prince, but iu its more common appUoation, 
that io which women are lodged. The seraglio of the 
Grand Seignior of Constantinople is a lung range of 
building, containing ap.irtmcnts for himself ond the 
officers and dependents of his court, os well os for the 
females of his baroin. 

fixBBVAns, «#r*r-flci(i' (Ital. Sp. termafa), music 
performed at ui^ht in the open air, under the window 
of the person it is intended to entertain. It was quite 
a common thing in Hpain for gentlemen to entertain 
their mistreeses in this manner. 

Ssav, sri/ (Lat. eervets), was the name given in 
F^oce to those persons who, in the dark ages, were in 
the lowest condition of slavery. They were attached 
to the soil, and transferable along with it. 1'hrir 
eroancipaiion was extremely gradual, commencing 
about the time of the Crueades, and not fully accom* 1 
pushed tIU the time of the Revolution. Bussie is the | 
only country in Europe where this species of bondage 
still exiets. A decree was indeed passed in ISfil for 
their ananeipation in two years; but it is very doubtful i 
if this wiU he effected m the present state of that I 
empire. I 

fixBae&gT, gar>‘Jeid (Fr. teryeaf), formerly an officer 
in England, nearly answering to the more modem 
bailiff oC the hundrra ; also an officer, whose duty was 
to attend on febe king, and on the lord high steward in 
court, or nrM tralsors and other offenden. In 3id., 
a nou-eotmnlsiioned officer, who instruete reenute in 
distripline, fbma the vanke, Ae. It is also a title given 
to lawyers of the b^est rank, anA aaewen to the 
doctor of civil law. The term hi aoaietuBea appUed to 
the queen*! serveitto. " 

Bn««jLira*aT-Axiis, in IsgUlBtive bodies, woOeer 
who executes the commands of tbo body, ih pfMMving 
order and poidehiog offetocee. 

8BA«iAav*Ms70B, a nou-eoamissiQiied offioer/hho 
aeih M aesiftattt to tho tad^idUot, 

8BBOBaBTfr.-*lii England, eergeanty is of two hiads, 
•■-•gramd gaoMnhmdpUUttiyti^, Grand eergesaly 
Is a-triortieiasr kmd of kaigfai eerviee^ or tanuie^ 
wUfilt tho tMCbi WM tmd to do iMOi tpoMor 
ISm 


honorary eorvico Jo tho Ung in pemon. FotUfer* 
geanty wm a tonuro by widoh Hbo tenaiit waa bound 
to MpdM to the Idiig, asAUiny, aome small Ingfenrafi 
ofwir. 

StBtBS, ■s'-rMB (liAk.). In CbsAL— Tha flmi ohmnlst 
who arranged orgaoio smstanoes in Mriec whoeo nuns* 
bers diShm by equal inoreasenU or deeremeuta of * 
carbon, hydrogen, or oiiygen» wm Dr. James SehieltoT 
St. Louis, in the United oMn, although the ereditaf 
having originated this Important method of elassIfyliM 
orgamo compounds is generally given to Owhsffdt. H 
would be impossible to give a fist of all theaeries whtah 
have been established oQate years in orgsnio ehemistipr 
the most important of them will bo found itndsr 
Houoi.oooiia Sxaisa and Isologous SnarBS. 

S B B u o V, •er’-mos (Lat. terwe), a religioM dll* 
conrse pronounoed by a divine from tbs pnl^. (4ht 
Pbbacuibo.) 

HSBPBaTARX. (Sag ABIBTOLOrSlACXJB.) 

fiBuntMTiKB, Mr'*nM*<i»a, in Min., a hydrated iUI* 
oafco of magnesia, round in compact maesea, tinged 
with black, red, and green spots. It takca a high* 
polUb, and is coming into very generid use for Ofsa* 
mental purposes. It is found chiefly in ContwaUU ' 
where there are several extensively-worked mined. 
takes its name from the resemblance it l»ean to tiM 
skin of certain serpents. The rougher portioM aiW 
used as a source of the salts of magnesia. 

Bbbpbktb, stp'-penfs (Lat. ssrpm, oroeping)^TI|jl' 
third order of reptiles, of Cuvier, is thus nsmM; and 
os they arc wit bout feet, they are more deserving of the 
name of reptiles than any other order. The genmrsl 
form of a serpent consists of a bead, a body, Bud n 
tml, in one lengthened bone, wiUiout any extremities, 
though there are sometimea membranes to the head 
or neek, which admit of being inflated at (he pleasur# 
of tlie aniinal. The skeleton is simple iu them, eon* 
sistiiig ohiPlly of the skuU, tho epmsl cblamn. and- 
tho bonea of 'the head. The skull is small, and thw 
brain ii also small, uiul very imperfectly developed, 
a faet which renders naturalists averse to the idea that 


the serpent is a good emblem of onnuing or wisdom. 
The mautli is in every case merely a prehensile itisftu* 
moni, and not a killing or even wounding one; for, 
although the stroke of the poisen-feog of a serpent la. 
often ol the most deadly character, it it only so tnrouidt 
the poison which it discharges. The teeth of eer* 
penis are adapted for piercing Md holding, but not 
for dividing or braising ; and eomeqaently iheaniiiialA 
l^elouging to this order swallow tbrnr prey whole ; thw 
jaws of serpents lioirig united by ligomentf,' a eonfor* 
rnatioD which gives them tho power of dilating thdir 
jaws to such an extent os U) swallow bodies larger than 
ibeusidveH. Herpents are divided into venomous and 
non-veuomoits ; and the former are divided ageiu into 
venomous with rsai|y maxillary teeth and vonoinooe 
with isolated fangs. In the non- venomous, the , 
brandies of tho up^ jaws are famished thnmgbaiiit 
their Icimth, os well as tliose of the lower jaw and of 
the palaiinn branches, with fixed teeth, which are nofi 
pierced. The venomous serpents w'ith isolated fenge 
preseut a very peculiar etruoture in their organs of 
rnandiication. Their superior maxillary bouee are 
very small, carried on a long pedtele, anafogoui to tbo 
external pterygoid apophysis of the spheroid and> 
very movable. Here is fixed a pointed tooth, pietund 
witn a small canal, which gives issue to a liquor ••• 
crated by a considerable glend situated under theayta- 
It is this hquor which, when slmd into the wound madn 
by the bite of the serpent, produces elTeets morn 
lets fetal, aocordtog to the spedcs which baa lo$o|«d 
the wound. TbefisngisconoealedfoafoUloftiiGiaai 
when the serpent does not ivilh to use it; add IvtM 
sre behind it msny gemui destined Io fix themes^ ja 
tbeir titni, in order to replace it if it should be bnoiiM 
ia the wound it makes. In the lum-vewMsGni, tan 
Lrenehes of the upper joo ace ftmished thnraghoiit 
their length, m well m those of ftbe loirer jaw god 
tfaepalatfoe l)raoelies,wi&. fixed teeth vUoh see nog 
pSotoeds theie are, therefore, fom arnHy eogfit Ms 
of these teefo m the nppM part of the mMlh 
m the lower. AU the venomoM gpesfoa bristf -fitsf 

ral lUNM of Tfoenk a eoDttwIfofi «f The 
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’wnomow •erpeuCt with BtAiijr max^aiy toMb bft?e IbA 
jiWK oripioised And annad mhtIv u in the Mm-fenoiD^ 
otii ; but the epeeim heve the flnt of their tnbiiifaury 
teeth (greater then the others, end pierced so aeloOoQ- 
duct the Teaoiu in the ssme nsoner m is effeeted in 
thoTenennous serpents with isolated fugs. The ser- 
pents, with oue eseeptioD (the IMrodoii^ whioh feeds 
oil the egg» of biros), subsist on living prey, and, 
whether venomons or non-Teiiomous, bare ineir teeth, 
as might be e&peetsd, admirabljr eonstracted and 
arniD(ted for tlie purpose of seonring their prej and 
aMistiog in deglutition. The trachea of the serpents is 
Tsrj long ; their heertsitnated-rcry far backwards, and 
the greater nutnber hare only one rerr long Inug, with 
tlie rostige of a second. The tongne has great powers 
of mobility and extension, and terminates in two car< 
tilsginous points. ' The skin in different genera is au< 
Bulsie^ coriaotfout, or granulated, or most frequently 
corered with scales. The powers of digestion are so 
alow that one meal, in many cases, serves for weeks, or 
even for months. The itructuih of the vertebral co- 
lumn of the serpents is different from that of any other 
animal; the most perfect specimens being found in 
the great crashing serpents whioh kill their prey by 
compressing it in their folds, and so constructed as to 
give them the fullest latitude of action. The shell of the 
t»g in the oviparous serpents is colt, like the eggs of 
the common hen when she has not enough csloareous 
aliment ; are often more than thirty in nuniher, and are 
oonoeoted by a sort of viscous matter, wiiich coagulates 
and joint them in a kind of chain. The surface of the 
brain of serponte is nearly smooth and without sinu* 
cisitfesoreircumvolutiona. Their organs of touch, taste, 
smell, aud hearing appear to be dull, if not defective, 
whilst that of sight is auflieiently acute. Ser]ients can 
qreep, glide, grasp, suspend themselves, erect them- 
Stives, leap, dart, tmund, swim, and dive. Cold lati- 
tudes do not agree with them ; it is in warm cHroates 
that their numbers, their veuum, end tUcir volume, 
attain their maxtnium. 

SMMyAtn. (Are Masrsn awn SinviVT.) 

fiiarxci, ser'-CM (Lat. eenafiawOi ii> l<ser, is the 
duty which a tenant, by reason of his fee or estate, 
owetb unto his lord. It' is divided into various kinds ; 
as personal and real, fVee and hose, continual or annual, 
casual and accidental, intrinsic and extrinsic, kc. 

SlBtmnns, set^-c«*fN</« (Lat. ermYHii), in Civ. Law, 
is the right to the use of a thing, without property in 
the same, for all or for some particular purposes. It 
consists either in the right to do some act. as to gatiier 
flruie from the estate, or to prevent the owner of the 
vropertj flroin doing certain acts ; as building walls 
beyond a certain height, blocking up a window, Slo. 
They were variously distinguished and divided. 

StavxruvjK, Pbksl. (^* pM»xt SsaviTvnR.) 

SaeaxnK, se'-sd-wam, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. jP^datiaef^. S. eeicafe/e hat oilv seeds, which 
yield by expression the product known in India as feef, 
or oil. It is rarely imported, as it 

soon becomee rancid; but it is said to be largely em- 
ployed for adulterating almond-oil. 

SvestOir^sM'-ebau (Lat. sedee, I sit), in Law, it the 
period during whSeb any coori sits for the transaction of 
Sudioid busluesa. The term sessioos is commonly used to 
signify the meeting of the justicee of a comity, or other 
distrittt having g separate commission of the peace, for 
carrying oat the power# which Lave been conferred 
upon them. A meeting of the justices, convened for 
acting judicially for the wholedisiriet comprised within 
their commission, constHutea a court of general session 
of the Mooa; aod as these are by sUtote required to 
lie held cnee at lestt in every quarter of the yiw, they 
are ootnmoniy known *• the'*Goart ofQuaner. Ses- 
sion** (whioh see). lHhieh a meeting of juatioee is held 
for tho purpose of transaollng magisterist business 
arising within a particular dletrim or port of a coun^, 
It is ctdied a pirtly sesaloB ; aad if H be. eonvraed for 
noim particuhm orspe^hnslnese, it Is callsdaspeoial 
BfHNMwb sesrioas ate eoucteheldln borooghs 
under m CbrtNkratio^, dim, mcufo&g 

qua^ ieo^s InecNattaa. fAe OdVttHt, Bondim.} 
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ill X5S7. being intended 1o amw^ tbe fS)acn«f a judicial 
cominitloe ofpaHIament calM the^*lor£ off gcasion.** 
Binoe that tine it has undergone various ofannget, aad 
at the unbn, the House of Lords was oonstituted a 
eonriof appeal against its decisions. I>owntol8Q6, 
the whole of the judges, fifteen innnmber, sat together 
in one court ; but they were then sepanUed into two 
chMDbera,— the •* Flsat division,** consisting of seven 
judges, presided over by the lord prasideot, and the 
*' 6^na divishm ** of aix jndgea, pretided over by the 
lord justfoe derh ; while the two remaining judgfo sat 
as " lords ordinary,** fUnce that time, the nuaiber of 
! tho judges has been reduced to thirteen, and the num- 
ber of fords ordinary increased to five ; so that there are 
now fonr judges in each of the two divisions. The lords 
ordinary constitute what Is termed the “Outer House ; ** 
the others forming the two divisions of the ** Inner 
House.** The Outer House is the court of first instance, 
whence litigations pass to the Inner as a court of review. 
Bach of the fords ordinary holds a separate court, and 
before one or other of them an ordinary cause is first 
brought. The judgment of the lord ordinary may then 
be taken for review to one of the divisions of the Inner 
Honse, where a decision is a decision of the Court of 
Session. It is practicable, however, when occasion de- 
mands, to have * he judgment of the whole court upon 
a point. Casey '^re Drought from the inferior courts to 
the Court of lAion by a process called “ advocation.** 
In 1816, trial by jury in civil cases was iutroduced in 
Scotland, a separate tribunal being evtabliahed for 
these cases; but. in 1830, the practice of iury trial was 
united with that of the Court of Session. ’(See Jws- 
nciAUT, High Couht op.) 

bKMMIO.H, UlUE. (See PttSSnYTKniAiriAU.) 

Bktahia, in Dot , a gen. of the nat. 

ord. Oraminaeeo!. S. grrmaniea and italira yield re- 
spectively Oeniian and Italian niillet, varieties’ of grain 
which are largely used ss food. 

BKT-orr, in Law, is the amount of a debt duo 

by the plaintiff to the defendant in a cause which the 
defendant is entitled to i>et off, in answer either to the 
whole of^art, as the case may be, of the plaintiff *s 
claim. Thus if the plaintiff sues for ten pounds, dug 
on a note of hand, the defendant may set off nine pounda 
due to himself, for merchandise sold to the plain tiff, 
and in case ho pleads such set-off, inn^t pay the re- 
maining balance into court. The set-off, however, 
must 1^ a determined and sp^iflo sum, for a mere 
claim fur daniiii'cs not HMccrtained cannot be set off 
against a spcciUo debt, neither can a debt due to the 
defendant perionally bo set off to a demand against 
him at a trustee. 

Bsttbh, (Cinir ftuoiliarit Index), a mongrel 

dog produced by crossing, chiefty between spaniels 
and pointers. The principol varieties of the setter are 
tho EDglisli aad the Irish. The English seUer does not 
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BQtioD of Hm OQilfciiMuuloe of Oiat mqlioii. It ^ubi« iuty, aavk Juen bulll, wd «i» 

lijf^irh««|fn|^.4ogiJaMCtdt]r,Mdnodledb«noii«itt m tho ocmne of boildiosK ib 4 Ot wiob dop^ fOiff 
dooilitvsttdpanoiialatMMdkmoiit. loooloulr^OMybo boomiuy btveUoT«df$ tb^mntof 
mot with ofolwcot ewr^ o»d amhinx fiohkmoBto wud of foRwo lolttblo in anktor. irlitte tbo fooda'oio 
hDonds fend nMuiiete, aod tho dolour hut littlo to do kopldruinedf hy the mum oonoidt*, of tkofi dhrAwo* 
with ito qu»litirj« olthooxh the eoutrerf u frequeotlT wuter. The nwalt of raoh deepenlM. however, ie thit^ 
Meerttd. Their heir ie, to aeiiere], heeatUhUj eurled* to « luree extent, the outfett of the tewen ie below the 
Thehebiteofthe eetter end the pointer ere anoh the level of hieh tide in the Themee end edafluMt 
•eme (ere Poxtrtxe): but Ue eheerfut obedienee, ex- oreeke,eoth*tthecoin!nliiR)eidweterti]itheeewenere 
treme herdiboofl uooer exenioii, end qwtpkneeej render penned beck to eweit the ebb, when the Mmdj ellt» 
it, under certain oinnimetences, more velueble then which the eorfeoe-wnter brinj^ from tho roedwhye, de*" 
the pointer to the eportemen. The heirr pruteetion of poeit end form e concrete, which no force of eny «M|k* 
the eeticr'a feet ci\eblee it go throiign e long dej*e water will totelly remAv.e and oerrj out et the rcdnc. 
journey over moee end moor, without mjtiiy, whereas On thie eoeoiint, peaaaK«e ere generally made, Ktfswfi)* 
moet pointera would be knocked up. On the other ing from the aide of tho sewer to the fbot-pevenuHt^ ' 
hand, the setter, in moat oaaea, requires more breaking through which periuma may at any lime enter to olaenHi 
titan the pointer. As it too frequently happens that tie it. The bricks and cement in the London sewers eiro 
enthnsiasm leads it to forMt the instructions it has of the beat quality ; but the fonu of the sewers mriee 
reoeired, a small sample Of re-breaking is often re- greatly, some engineers preferring one form, aoxno 
qaired before the shooting practices of each season another. Nearly all the modem sowers, however, bare 
commenco. The Irish setter dog is a large red dog. of an inverted arch at the bottom, and curved fbraia eVW 
veiy commanding mien, great powers, and exceUeiit also generally given to the sides and ton. The prac^ 
sporting qualities. tieabihiy of applying sewage refuse to the purposes of 

8KTT1.XMXNT, fc/'-ff-Bicn/, in Law, in its most general manurn has of lute years been muoh disunased, and ii 
sense, denotes a disposition of property of any kind the snlijeot of much differenoe of oplnioii. 
mndo by the owner for certain purposes. It may be Sxxtaivt. seks'-Z/mf (Lat. ssxZowv, a sixth), atthutm*.. 
made either by deed or will; but commonly the term mentprincipally used at sea for measuring too aUiiudeC 
is only applied to those maile by deed, and in fact of heavenly bodies, and ascertaining their apparent 
only to a certain kind of those ; namely, marriage angular distance. It is constructed ou a similar prm« 
settlements. Settlement is also the right which an lu- cipie to that of the quadrant ; but the are, eonCafuiag 
dividual acquires to parochial relief in a certain parish the tilth part of a circle, mo? be taken to 12(/*. A 
or district, (Ste Toon Laws.) The Act of iMttle- sextant is generally ilttod with ap]>arattis for aseer- 
ment in Kiiglish history is act 12 A 1.3 Wm. 111. c. 2, taining the angular distanoos, Ac., in lunar obfcrvn* 
which set tletl the succession to the crown, on tho death lions, 

of King William and Queen Anne without issue, on SiiAO-nxBnY. {Sea AintLAVCBlxn.) 
the Princess Sophia, cleetress and duchess-dowager of Bjiaodocx. ( 6>f! Citrus.) 

Hanover, being the youngest daughter of Elisabeth, Suakxus, skoth'-ers, ar? a religious sect whieh origU 
queen of Bohemia, daughter of J ames I., and the heirs naled in a secession from the Quakers, in Lsnoasbire, in 
of her body being Prptestants. The duchess died liefure 1747, and received their name from toe violent shaking 
Queen Anne, and her sou, Qcorge I., consequently of their ImdicH in religions worship. In their ordinary 
came to the throne. meetiiigs they often engaged in a regular dance, 

tixrx!? Yxeas’ Wax, iti European nist,, is the jumping, turning round rapidly, fallfog on their kueea, 
nams given to a war carried on in Oennaiiy between and assuming numerous other ridiculous postures. At 
1730 and 1703. The principal coiiteuding parties other iJniet they niarohod in order round the room in 
were frrderick 11. of PruMia and the Austrians; harmony with songs sung on the oocavion, shootiag 
the latter being at one time assisted by Bussia, and clapping their hands, They had aJao intarvala of 
France, the German empire, and Sweden ; while the shuddering, as if in a lit of ague. They were joined^ 
only fast ally of tbo former, daring the struggle, was in 1758, by Ann Lee, who subsequently beoame th« 
England . The war raged with varying siu'ccss; but leader of the sect, giving liertelf out to be insplr^ 
at length Frederick seemed brought to the verge and the woman alluded to lu Be?, xii. la oonsaquMM# 
of ruin, when, in 1762, the empress ol Bnssia died, and of (lerseoution, she, and a number of her followers,. 
her sucecnenr, Peter III., made |>eaae with Prussia, left England for New York, where they arrived 
and thus led f o the termiuation of the war, n peace 177 1. Their numbers rapidly iooreased, and tbet 
being concluded at Habertsbnrg on Ifith February, formed themselves into ooninwinities called '*famUlMi/* 
1763. This disastrous war devastaled Oermany, and ea<>b bolding property in coniition. There etUl sxut ^ 
cost Europe a ndUion of lives, without yi^ing a oonsiderame numbi# of them in the United States, 
material advantages to any party. and it is said a few ol them in England ; but they hMe 

Sbwxxs, sH'-srx (said to be from old Fr. oMaenttr), given nptbe more violent of tbeir exeroisss, and are 
nndergronnd excavatious Ibr the purpose of draining generally distiiiguMhod as peaceful and well-conducted 
towns and domesCio residences. Thes^ in ancient in ordioaiy life. 

Borne, were exeeutod at great expense. 1%e repairing Shalb.Oils, skoE, mineral oils found iu shala or 
ofthcmfsmentionedataonjitbegreatwctksofAgrippa, slate-olay. At Bangoon and several other loealitiea la 
who is said to have tornad the course of seven rivers Burmah, naphtha is obtained from a pale Mae olay ' 
into these subterranean pnisages, to have made them noakedwitb oil, which resu upon rooflng-slata,hattMita 
navignble, and to bars aetoa^ passed la bsrgas under which is coal conUinlng iron pyrites. Messrs. Uaht 
tba stpeeta and boildiDgs of ftome. Until within the Rue and U. MiiUer have mada tha petfoleoin &om thi$ 
present century, the oommoa sewers of Loodou received locality the snMect of examination. It it obkaiued 1^ 
surface-water akma. Cloaoal matters were not ad- rinkirtg wells about six-feet deep. In which the Jiqi^ 
mitted mtotbani) but huatan ordure and other dejecta is collected as it oozes from tba soil. At ordinary 
feltorweratbrowBiutoaasspQOhidagdaepinihagroand; imratnras it has the oonsietanoe of gooes Ikt; it to. 
aad as London in tha 10fh cantary natoly axtonded be lighter thaa water, and has usually a graaitishdMroisrtt 
yond the limito of the dry gtuval-had^ tha fluidi were colour, and a slight and pacqlitt, but not nuptoseimt.. 
mn great degree abaofbadvni^ tba more Mlidmatlars odour. Tha term is also apptiin to ^ oils dwBtod 
weva removM, under the name of utoht-aoil, by ht^ from bitamiuous riiale fonua Uttk$ M^md of Poi^UM 
labour, andoMfied away in carts and appUad as ma- and other loealitiee. 

sure. But as the ^ydaad bacuma buOdiag-ground, SitAUbOT. (Saa ALtant,) - • 

and as tha wntar-eloaet came futo meni' the Ssavuocjx, aham*-rok (JM), to Bot., • 
navally snbsoU e<Hdd not taka up the i Mtoa sa d ^ft^ leaved plsot, adopted by tba Irish an thato ugtfoail 
fity of fluid mattery and tha days, of ooufsa^fafbMd to ermbiem. Mauy sad warm WMm tmm tiNa dBipfi|«a v 
laoeiva them at aliyao tiiatit beeaman sesm a ty to pro- datormioa the varitahla •bamfuek. fkMd wntoto aMto 
vidadortha diaeh«fa,to a fluid sUto, of thamaUam taud for tba { 

dieted ell toiritbtr. This is dona bf drufaw iuto the of which untold about flt* BstofoVidhri wbttumHp;; 
common leweirs, whtoh hnvatbin bseoiM otoaed vanto maiatain SHfbjKiM »lMSifb.dr wblto 
as waU os aonduito tor waato aad fartoea<amSar.. As tbatovoaradtosnA LsfsSto^aut«hst|l^^ 
mare capaeions tavram era fouad naeeitoKy fhr tbii whMptosah&gtimga^to^riiidMllMfl^ 
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«r Ireland, Uloetrated the greet doetrlne «f 
bj the trfirfe kmt of the aluinirodk. Wfaetfier he 
placket the bright gnea leaf of the wood-eovrd or 
the nojre faniUer herbaoe of the white dover oeuiot 
now be determined. Thelatler is, howefer, iioirj|;ene- 
raljy worn hi enthofieetie Iriihmen os Bfc. PaoMk’e 

iJiBisr, shark (Ssualtts), a fern, of cartiDeeincma 
Hfhee allied to the raje, but euily distinoulfheo from 
them by the peeoliar xnomboidal form of the letter. 
In the shark the form of the body is elongated, and 
the tall tfaiok and fletny ^he muasle is ronndM or 
pointed, depressed, and precede over the mouth, which 
18 large, ana armed with eereral rowe of eompressed, 
eherp^edged, and eometimee earrated teeth. 1’he 
nostrile are sitaated on the under aide of the mneele, 
in tbe form of oblique openings, which vary somcwiiat 
in figure aooording to the species. Tbe fins generally 
oonnst of two dorsals, two large peotorols, two cen- 
trals, an anal fin, and a caudal. The portion of the 
tall of the shark whioh Supports tho tail fin is almost 
alwq^s bent upwerde et an owuse angle with tbe body. 
'The water penetrates to the gills by means of aeroral 
transverse openings, whioh are situated on each aide of 
the neck. The skeleton is nsuelly eartilnginons. The 
•kin is uanelly very rough, covered with a multitude of 
little osseous tuberdes ; and that of some species forms 
o substance called tkagreew. The eggs of tlieshurli are 
fine and large in oomparison with those of bony fishes, 
and are envelop in a bard, homy, semi-transparent 
shell, terminated at the four angles with long iilameuts. 
These are deposited by iho parent shark near the shore 
in the winter months. The convoluted tendrils hanging 
to the sea-weed, or other fixed bodies, prevent the 
cases being washed awey into deep water. Two elon- 
gatetl flsturea at each end allow the adniission of sea- 
water j and the young flab ultimately escapes by ati 
Cfieuing at the end, near which the bead is situated. 
A onriotts peculiarity haa been observed in the young 
<cf the aharilcs during a very early stnge of their ex- 

S nee. JBVmn each of the* branchial aivertures liran* 
d filumenta project externally ; each filament 
tains « single minute reflected Tossel, in which the 
Mood is then submitted to the action of the surrounding 
medium. Hie' sippendages are only temporary, and 
tbe blood of the flsu is sllerwards at^rated by the true 
gills. Sharks are the most formidable and voracions 
of all fishes, pursue ell other marine animals, and 
seem to care little whether their prey be living or 
deed. Thev often follow veesels for the sake of picking 
Up tat oflU whioh mey be thrown overboard, and man 
umseif often becomes a victim to their voracity. The 
teeth of tbe ehark ere movable at the will* of the 
animal, and arc nsually laid down and directed back- 
wards, bnt become erect at the moment the animal is 
eelaiag its prey. They are arranged in several series, 
'One within tbe other, of whioh the outermost row is that 
in use ; the other rows serving to replace the foremost 
when iqjored. Their form vsiies much in the dilTerent 
epeoiee, end even those of tbe upper and lower jaw are 
often very diarimilar t but although thus variable, they 
moat commonly exMut modifleatfons of a triangular 
form, are pointed, and have the lateral Mges 

sharp and fkequeiatty aermtM, Tet terrible as these teeth 
are^ and wdl aa tbcgr are fitted for inflicting the most 
feexrol InoarqttoBi, their chief action is seiaing end 
ewallowfam^ not kOfittg and dividing their prey. Asia 
the case in fidiei gunmally, the stomach the enarfc 
is fitted for parformfog the whole work of assfmflationl 
without any preparation of the food by the mooth, nod 
if it oaa be obmioeA without a etmggla, the laifsit 
prsT that the aherk em swallow goes to the etosHKh 
enure. Large fishes, isals, the be^ of tarioaa 
eolmals of eontidnrableaiio, and even an entire human 
.i>ody, have been found whom in the maws of "the more 
fomidahle epeoiment of the shark fiunily. Theeherks 
form seterel nalunl genera, dietingutshed by the pro- 
eevw or absence of biow-hmee, or of the anal fin; 
tte Norths bend. noae. teeth, he. Tbe JMKsy 
skmfi; (fikaolas maatmm), an edledJkom ita habit of 
repeiatiig oeeesietttitly at the Uanise of the water 
elUM motiooleM,ie^«qis9^ the taAoeiiMcf \*lie 
msreyeyfooaeor thehurgemof thetiwo wb^ aad 
jjy he^kiKwmto aseamue titiity-eit fost In length. 
Finm the month of. June to the eonmMacement of 
IASI 


winter, it is to befound on vntiooa fnarteofthoeeasta 
Orest Britain and belaod, and C^uMi^waiidem 
from oar aonthern coast as far to tho eaataiaid and 
south as tbe ooest of Franoe. It la said to exWt 
hot llttia of the feroeioue character of the eherke in 
general, and to hare theamallest teeth in proportion to 
ito else of nay of them.— The White eharb {S. Chreho- 
Was) if aa mhahitant of most qnarters of the ^obe, 
though preferring the warmer ho the colder latitudes, 
and of oil the species is one of tbe largest and most 
Toraoiotts.— The Hommer-headsd shark amt* 

lem) is one of the moat etranM in form of tbe whole 
olees of fishes, its heed being oueted to a great extent 
on eaeli tide, in the form of a double-headed hammer j 
the eyes, which are very large, being placed on each 
side.' It is said to be extremely ferocioos, to fireqnent 
deep water, and to measure from seven to eight feet 
iu length. It is fonnd in the Mediterranean, on the 
•bores of the various countries of Europe, in the ocean, 
and on the coast Of Brasil.— The BUe shark {Carehmias 
glaucHS) is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean, bnt 
ireqaently visits sevmai parte of our ooaste, and being 
very bold and voraeious, inflicts great injury on our 
fishermen, cutting their lines and nets, and sometimes 
passing along the whole length of a pilchard drift-net, 
outiing out, as ith shears, the fish and tho net that 
holds them, an< <)wnfiowing both together. It is of a 
slender and eletruit shape, and its oolonr, which is blue- 
green above mill white beneath, is particularly haad- 
•ome.— The Spinous shark {Schiuorhinus sptnosus) is 
so called from having the surfhee of the akin, both 
on the body and fins, more or less sprinkled with strong 
bony-lnoking spines, with large circular and flattened 
bases, which vary in size aa well as in form, some being 
hooked, others quite straight, in some places ditposed 
in olustcrs, in others solitary, and on the extremity of 
the muzzle nearly wanting.— The Greenland shark 
(St'f/mmts borealis) is a native of the northern seas, 
and is one of tbe foes of the whale, which it bites 
and annoys while living, and feeds on when dead. It 
attains a length of twelve or fifteen feet, and a otreum- 
ference of six or eight. It appears almost insensible 
to pain, end its body, though separated into any 
nuniiier of parts, gives evidence of life for eeveral 
hours. 

Huaup, sharp, a cberacter employed in ninaio, the 
power of which is to raise the note before which it it 
placed one half-tone. It woe originally meant to re- 
pvMont, by its fonr cross lines, the four commee of 
tiie gemnt. 

fiBxvr, sheep {Ovis Amt).— Tfeturaliste are no 
means agreed ee to what was tbe original breed of this 
invaluable animal, which. is, in modem forming, almost 
equally important for fomidting the former with a 
dressing of manore and the oornmnnity at large with 
mutton, clothing, and other neoeMories of life. Of the 
several varieties of wild sheep which have by natural- 
iste been considered entitled to the dietinetion of being 
the parent etoek mey be mentioued,— 1. the Musmon 
(O, Mnsimon), etill found wild in the moontoine of the 
larger islanda of the Mediterraneou and Buropeon 
Turkey; 2. the Argali (O. Aenoon), or wild Aamtio 
sbeep, which are the tenante of the higlieat mouotaiaa 
of central Asia, and the elen^ed inhomtoble pleine of 
its northwn portions ; 8. the Booky Uoimtein ebeep 
(O.monhnia), whioh is found on the monuteiBa of 
Ifortb Amerioai A the bearded eheep of Africa (O. 
fr^fopjtos), found on tho high landa cf Bgypt end In 
Barbo^. Tbe leading iiaet in the geogrephicel histeiy’ 
of thie genue It, that it oeonrg both iu the sew ena 
the old vmrld, whereat the gott tribe tre natunBy 
unknown in Arntrieo. Itie tisotUy regarded by natu- 
rahete te being not es^apeciflcallybutgenertcallydie- 
tinguished from the goat tribe ; but aome anthooitieiw 
on the other hand, ere inehned to believe that tha 
gtnerio eeporation it founded ebiifly upon eharaeters 
which hove arisen from the infloeafilel power of man. 
In a ilnte of aatmie the abeep it tceraty teat oetiw 
or e n e rg i ti o than the gnat ; ita dinensfont aregresfitt’, 
HamnaeaterttrengUiatteasteqaal both in fiarMond 
duration. It it ako an AJp&na animal, and bm^iget 
its native foataeeaet boonde f^a reek to xoelrwim 
lesaanfiagUtef. Thennln 
Of the Ibnr vMahdned.fooea of abeep 
■a foBoiist^Tbo JTiMSien 
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«l ^ of lb* bMk w aboof 

Tho M<£i»>rs«^ ^ b^tbiah, 
UmiMiaM] 


4tolir, MDft of a nmadid Ibm. TIm 

aad tba lioofa ttot. The bom of tb« malo are 
neailx two foot loag. Tba body is moteotad bj a| 
short, lloo, groy-colfliured wool, of wbiob the fllaaMots 
are sfdraUy twisted, and by a stifflsb silky hair, of no 
arest length, yet safiBoioDt to eonoeal the wool benesib. 
It i§ Bngatiom in a etate of natare, and eeldom 
deeaeM from tba higUy-elevated portkwe of tbe 
uottataios on which it dwaHs. The g^merai opinion of 
naturaliete is that it ie from thie speciea that wa bare i 
obtained (our domestie breeds. The Seari«d nibitfp of { 
Africa hie the hair on tbe lower pert of the ebeeki 
and upper jawa extremely long, to that it forma a 
double or divided beard* The hairs on tbe sides and 
body are ebort, those on tbe top of the neek some- 
what longer, and rather erect. The whole under 
parts of the neek and eboulders are eorercd by coane 
hair, not less than foorteen inchee long ; and beneath 
the hair, on ereiy pert, tiiere is a short genuine wool, 
the mdimentc ot a decoy olothing. The tail ic very 
short; the boms, which are about two feet long, 
approach each other at their base, and diverge out- 
wards.— The Argali, or wild aheep of ylaia, nteaaurea 
about three feet in height at the sboulder, und five feet 
in leng^. Ilia horns are nearly four feet long, and 
plaeed on tbe summit of the head, ao m tt> cover the 
occiput. They nearlv touch each other in front, bend- 
ing backwiirda aud laterally, and then foru'irds and 
outwards. The female is of smaller aise, and her horna 
arc nearly straight. The name of Argali, applied to 
this apeciea, u the Mongali name of ttie female ; tbe 
male u called OaldecAuik.— The OoU taentauq, or Kooky 
Mountain sheep of America, is larger then the largest 
rariotiee of onr domestic breeds. The horns of the 
male are of great dimensions, arising a short way above 
the eyes, and oconpying aimosi the entire space 
between the eara, but without touching each other at 
their bases. The liair in thia apeciea reaemblca that oi 
a deer, and is ahorf, dry, and flexible in its aotumn 
growth, but becomes coarse, dry. and brittle 
W winter advances. It ia doubtful whether 
aheep ere indigenous to thia country, but. they are 
mentioned as existing in Jlritain at a very early 
period, and it ia known that the Bomans, daring 
meir occupation of it, catablithed a woollen maun- 
^actoiy at Winchester. The many varieties of sheep 
which tenant Ciroat Britain and Ireland may be 
conveniently divided into two claiaes ; the firit coo- 
siitiog of aheep without horna, and tbe second of aheep 
with u(frm. Of the first elaai are, the Asw JAiee^Ur 
8ht*p, tbe Jcharacterietica of which are floeneaa aud 
fnlneas of form ; in tbe same apparent dimensions, 
greater weight then any other eb^i ; an early maturity 
smd a propenaity to fatten, a diminution in the pro* 
bn of offal, f 


very ooBsiderahte fruaning qaalltwi, jasA iwift 
dore ttndi hordahip hoah freas atarrami afrd 
Of the JZeriMd sKn^ ^ chief kaiigthtWiBaw 


^ . r offal, and the retnm of moet money for the 
quantity of food conanmed.; the wool not ao long as 
in some breeds, but considerebly finer.— The Cbfr- 
sbcM ikeep, which have been long celebrated for the 
fineneae of their wool, and which oava been gradually 
improved by erosaing with the Leicester ebeep. It » 
this haif-bm Leicester aad CotswoU sheep which 
DOW chiefly tenants tbe Olonoeeterahlre and Worces* 
tarehire famui. Their mutton is fine-grained and fuU- 
eiaed^Tfao Parhaaor aksen, whidi have white faces 

. amaUin 

I, oercass 

j ckem, which 

takes its aame from • Iraet of domi extending more 
thaa sixty asOea ia lenfEth thrmh patioC the oonntice 
of 8QaMX,‘6artey,aad Kent. The wool is abort, dose, 
and otvled. aad free from epirypeqleetiDg hairs. The 
flash iefiady grexnad aad of good flavoor. Tba breed 
hia baaa inneh im p r o ved dnrij^tbe last few years. 


of fO(rtiiv the floeks.— The AommtgSSank ale^, 
which have bag bat eoarse wool ttmah iateraat^, 
and aaeh haraihood, asd require ao nriifldel fbod 
dtfrfiig the hardest winter bat a liltie hay.— 
fJiWvfof ekeay era a peeoJiar breed which ere heat on 
the esteadvw rtage' ef the Cheviot hffls. They teve 
the fhee and tegs geimrsBy wtdt^ and the^ body ktagr 
their wool is ilKMrt^ tUek, sM flaei 11^ yoiMie: 











Boarn-sowa xwi. 

The Dorsaf skscy, which are principsUy bted withttt 
a circle of twelv e miica round Dorcheeter. Tliey are a 
good folding aliecp, and their mutton iji weU-flaToared, 
but their pnucii>al distinction and valne is the forward* 
nesB of the ewes, who take the ram at a much earlier 
period of the year than any other speedea, and thus , 
supply the market with lamb at the time when it fetches 
tho tugbeat price.— The Jfoi/oik sksep (now nearly ax* 
iinct), a peonlier variety of liaath sheep, which hat 
been found iu the localities of Norfolk and Bnflblk 
from time immemorial. Their pecnilar diaractorittiee 
give them a greater resemblance to the daor than has 
been observed in any other apeeke/— The JCmNO skesw, ■ 
which was introduced into Bnglaiid by Oeotge Iu. 
irom Spam, and which may now be consideved td be 
aeclimatised to a certain extent ; bat ae it was acessv 
taiaed that though the fleece of the Merino did Dot 
much degenerate in England, it did not siDeh innrove, 
and tbe oarcaaa, which naturally afibrds Uttla wmhftof 
meat, did not improve, our farmers have foDDoK to 
their interest to return to their native breeds, gDd to 
give up the Spanish sheep.— Tbe irfrk skaap were far- 
lueriy ugly and ill-formed* but hate besw Bmeh im- 
proved by the importatiou of Englieh mine.— Tba 
Skffland •ktep are amall and handaonia| hovnlaasi 
hardy, feediug on even aea-weed, and with soft asm 
cotton V wool.— Tbe Jlebriiean akesp fa the emallest of 
its kind, even wheu fat weighing only twenty pouade. 
— ^As a contrast to we aut^oln a drawiof of the 

FiU-taileU therp, oomaiOD in Tortery, Arabia, ffeiato^ 



globcf, weMnsMitiim.tlie ^ 

land and ^poat MfetbscwpirTof thfl 
aioiis, whkb w thrai^ itoar#. 
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pifM«d withgrMfc Md voaMtimair dttferlHf 

ni proportion mid tkiintSon.-^bo Cf*«to» diitftp 
fbuDd M tbo iitUtid of Crete, twt kept m »MiJr 
perts of Barope on neeottnt of the etcMiiwiMet 
of the ftppetriuuie of its honu, which ere renuMeblj 


nil the deierU of Tertarjr, and which hete long ten, 
ft lomenhftt ftrobed riiage, horoa, in the itiftle, Hke 
thoae of the domeatic aboep, Urge pendent ears, apd a 
tail »o enveloped in tat ftt to be acarcelj viaihle.— The 
Jfrieon or Chiinea eheep, a native of all flie tropical 
climaiea, both of Afrioa and the Bast. Its diatinguiah- 
ing ohnraoteriatica are— a rongh hairj akin, abort 
horns, pendulous ears, a kind of dewlap under ita ohin» 
and a long mane which reaches below the neck. Dif« 
ferent names are given to the aheep in thia oornitij, 
aooordirtg to its aei and age. The male la calleil a 
ramer/up. Alter weaning, he ie aaid to be a keg, 
Ao, 7 p«f, or haggerelt a lamh or tup ho 0 t or Ug ; and 
if castrated, a wefhee kog. After shearing, he is called 
a thme hog or uhenringt or dinmont or imp. Alter the 
aecoiitl shearing, he is a two-ikuar ram; and so ou. The 
female is a ew« or giiniaer lamb till weaned, and then 
a gimmer or ewe Asp, or teg. After being ahorn, she is 
0 nkearing ewe or gimmer, or f heave or douhU-toothed 
•re ; and after that a two^ or threes or four uhear ewe, 
or tkeare. The age of the aheep is reckoned, not from 
the period of thcAr being dropped, but from the flrit 
•bearing. 

BiixtKU, ekeek, a name given bj the Arabs to the 
elders or chiefa of their tribea, who are vary proud of 
their long line of noble anceatofe. The Mobammedana 
apply thia term to the heads of their monasteries. 

bumniTAtt, was the name given by the 

Jews to the Bivine Presence which rested hi the form 
of a cloud over the mercy scat, or between the cheru- 
bim of the ark. The rnboins atBrm that.it descended 
on the dey of the eonaeoration of the urk by Moses in 
the wtldernseiti mfterwanls psMod into the aanc- 
tnary of Ekilomon*s tjsrople on the day of ita do<liostion, 
continulnc there till the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple by the Chaldeans, and not afterwards seen. 

HttftUi, smB, ft term applied in the MUitary art to 
ft hollow globe of iron, ooutsinine gunpowder and 
a tube or foac, in which is dcpositcdi 
the - ’ 


a comimil 

of igniting the 'gunpowdOT. The 


ition for 


o purpose of igniting 
ftxed ill the shell In sn^ a way 
tents at the proper instant ; whereupon 
which fall 


ftiae is 


that it ignites the con- 
srenpon the shell bursts 
in pieces, which fall upon or near the object to be 
destroyed. Before the introduction of monster ertil- 


lery, iii the shape of Arroetrong, Whitworth, Lancaster, 
and other guns of BngHslf mannfaeture, the diameter 
of idiells varied for guns from | inch to 10 inches, the 
weight of the last-mentioned miesilo being 70 lbs. For 
bowitxers am) roorUn, shelle had a diameter vavying 
from to 13 inches. The diameter of shells for oar- 
ronsdee ranged between 3f to 8 inches. Ifotwithstsnd- 
ihg s five yesn’ monopoly, as well as an expenditure of 
live millions of money, expended in the instanoo of 
Sir WilUam ArmstroaMrs Run and shells, we have not 
at the present day ft gun or ft shell superior, or 
fts some snthorittu aver, equal to those of (breign 
msunfaoture,— the Ameriesn and Busaiao notaldy; 
the Parrot gun in America, and the Kruno gun pos- 
•esfod by the Busslsns. being eeoh more eueetive than 
the lavourite gait of the BugUsh navy and army. A 
very dedlrnetire Ibm of light shell, is the tbell in- 
vented by Mi^r Shnipnsll, B.A., and oelled after him: 
It is for iMft against infantry tnd ikirmi^n. It 
eonswts of ft thin bulb of oast iron, in which are 4e« , 
posited a maau ohaige of powder «nd * nomi^ of] 
musket-ballt, whkib|Opoa the bursting of the sheH, are 
•eftttered aroqiid. Tluslbcm ormfissuowssnilerivards 
much improved by Gaptaia Boxer, of the Bow Artil- 
levy, ^ho invented a shell in which the «mrge of 
" r wss kept senanito ftom the bnilets by means 



td he burst in the 

In Wat. _ 
, ll«»fBsao*sIloo(i 


T dii^ of tlm 



SSSrUIBD’S DOG. 

quantity of covering, which is in every case great, par* 
ticiilarly about the ueok i in temperate olimatea hia 
coat ii ‘ 
coarse 
but flue. 


is' frequently long and shaggy, in cold ones 
s and crisped, in arid regions long and shaggy. 


In England, there are two varieties, the one 
lort-haired, generally blsok-coloured on the 
back, white on the lieUy, breast, feet, and tip of the 
tail, with taii-colonrod spots on the face and l^s ; the 
other boiug a larger animal, witli long hair of different 
colours, Slid long flowing tail. The former it lagaciona, 
stow, easily broke and trained, and well suited to work 
in an inclosed and low country, such as that in which'’ 
grace the Leicester sheep ; whilst the latter are more 
suited to the country of the Cheviot and blaok-faced 
sheep. The sheep-dog of Sootlsnd. known as a ** colly/* 
is smaller than either of those above moutionedf and 
has a more pointed face. The ehephenrs dog is as- 
serted by the best authorities to be the leest removed 
from the natural type of the dog, and to live and 
maintain its proper ebaracteristics while other races 
often degenerate. 

Snaxrir, aher'-i/ (Bax. wgr-geerfa, reeve or offi- 
cer of the shire), is an officer or very great antiquity 
in this country, as well as in most other eonntnes w 


Europe, where he is known by corresv'VMu „ 

In Anglo-Saxon times, the seyr-gerefa ** was, the official 
appointed by the king, wbnse provinee it was to carry 
into execution the joogmonts of the courts presided 
over by -the earldonnan and other high dignitaries, to 
levv distresses, exact the Jmpoeta, oontribotions, and 
tithes } he had also tbq custody of priaonars.**->i[£<ip« 
penherg.) Tfaqy seem, however, to have been fre- 
quently, if not generatif, chosen by the inhabttMts of 
too several eoontieSk for the sUtnle 38 Edward I. e. 8, 
which ordains that the peopU.sboiild have the T 


- . people sboiild have the election 
of sheriffti in every shire where the shrievdlty is not of 
inberitsnoe, is evidentlj declaratory m a custom. It is 
vmy probshlsu however, that this election required the 
royal spproliSiofc r - “ 


tfaqt no ehftriV tarn 
when anothftr t 


Souls (now ofSt. HUnifi), 
and coi^ baron nf the r 



be ordaioed on the morrow 


r the obanccllor, treasarer, 
ler, with thiWef jiis- 


tleei ^ cither heaeh, if they M prCfeeut. The mail 
custom now is for the lord cnasMeilor, first lord of the 
Treseevy, and ehaaeiOor of the BxdbeqoCr, together 
with all thn Judges ofithe three oonrta weomaMm liiwv 
foineetin the BnheqMrubsmbsr on the morrow of St- 
breftin (Ifith STor.Mhe ehimcellor of the Bieheqner 
presiding; when the jadgw report the nemesm^^fift 

pmnnfMtaeecheonn^- These ereafterwer^sbepima. 


^ epoheonn^. 

;tr approved oC to the 
thwi^lihsli^’* * 
esdf^rels.fe; 







ltiij^BiM«iiiNiioivlo mAim to ttrro, Iftiopoiran 
«aa ei o uluvMr «« vaviotit ond oxtMMiV0«b<liig 
1^. ft jmft, ftft tkft kftftpftr of tbo kiojr** paioft^ ftft ft 
officer of the ftaperior oonrte of jneliMi or 
«• the kiftfl'e bailiff In hiojudidal eapneitj, he heato 
hear aod deierratneft Tariet^r of oiril eaueea. Aa keeper 
of the peace, be ia bomid to poreae and tijke all mur- 
derara, traitore, frioae, and other miadoera, and eom- 
nit them to nol for aafe enitody j he may apprehend 
and oomniit to priaon all pertooa who break thepeaoe, 
or attempt to break it} audiftalaotodaOnidhiaeoonty 
afalnat ai^ of the kiiicft enemies wken^tbay oome into 
the land ; for wbieh nurpoeealie mar at any tima aom- 
tnon the peaw cowihinM, or powar or tha county (which 
aaal. Doring olOoe, he ii toe first man in the county, 
and snperior in rank to any nobleman therein. In hia 
ministerial capacity, be ia bound to exconta many of 
tbe writs isauinK firom tbetuperior conrta, and all writs 


all lands derolnufi; to tha crown by eaoheat or attainder, 
must lery all fines and forfeltares, must seiM and keep 
all waifs, wrecks, estnnt, and the like. To assist him 
, in bis duties, the aheiw appoints an nndemheriff, by 
whom, hi fact, the duties of the office are principally 
performed j besides whom he has hailifi's and paolers. 
In Scraano, the sheriff, formerly calleit shcrifl' depute, 
fa an officer whose functiooB are chiefly of a juaieial 
character. In each county ihere ia at least one sheriff 
court, and in these a larRe portion of the (tenerol liti- 
gation of the country is carried on. The immediate 
business of each court is conducted before a sheriff 
anbstitute, who resides within the county, and whose 
decisions mav In ttneral be broti^ht before the prin- 
eipal sheriff for rcTision. The sheriffs principal (^with 
the exception of thoac of Edinburgh and Lanark) 
reside inSdinburf^, and oarry on ordinary bnalueas be- 
fore the courts there, but cannot sot aa counsel in any 
cause comint; from their own county. Each is, how- 
ever, required to hold eight courts in the year in hie 
county, He ia appointed ny the crown, and holds office 
Of/ vitam aut cn/parn, and must bo an advocate of at 
least three years’ standing. The sheriff appoints his 
substitutes, who must be advocates, writers to the 
dgnet, solicitors before the supremo courts, or proon- 
rators before ahoriff courts of at least three years' 
standing, and approved of by the lord president and 
lord jnstico clerk { and, once appointed, they cannot be 
removed unless with the consent of these judges. Ifo 
sheriff aubstitnte can act as law agent, convey sneer, 
or Imnker, and he must not be absent from hie county 
.more than six Weeks in one year, or more than two 
weaka at a time, unlaas be obtain the consent of the 


ftberiff. There is no peonniaiy limitation to civil cases I elements of stability. t(ffs« Hatal AftOBXTftcnrpi.l 
that may be tried in the court of the sheriff within his 1 fivir-voauT,’ was a tax imposed ^ Charles t- mi 
own county, hot his anthority does not extend to qnes- { out the authority of parliament, and ode eff the eafti 
tfooa regaruing heritable or real property, or ' 



before the court of Exchequer, and ftTgUid at giM 
length, but was decided in favour of the c r ow n . 
of the first acta of the Long Parliament waft to mnudi 
thia obnoxiona tftx. 

SHtan, shire (Sax.s ^yrao, to (Ufide)^ thftaa^gjM 









tipw for kOUntr ffUM mhI other fOnU Miiwili, MMm-i 
Ueip Saaome rrepeete, the minret imtooch hf vhldi^; 
rain is oontorted into hifL Melted lend is nnao to <hSi 
tiatonf b the «lr firon n eonsideriible eletmum* ead^ui 
Jenden rein bwioinet cooled end soltditted into foeden 
hett, or shot. .Wetts, e phimbcr of Bristol, it ttid to 
hefoioecnted the method in 1782. It is giededthet 
bodreemed he wes out in e ebower of min, and the 
eWrade reined lend iostoed of witer, end tite drops 
lead were pcrfeotlp i|dierioil. Hie mind beonme so 
potsesiod iritli the idee, Chet lie poured some melted 
Ised firom the tower of 8v. Redcliffe cbnreii into 
some voter belov ; the plnn eneceeded, end be shortly 
•fterwnrdi sold his Inrention fbr e Inr^ snm of monef . 
In order to onrry out thie invention, ehot-tovers and 
iibot«weUe bad to be eonstruoted. At the ton of tiio 
tovere melted lend ii poured through a colenoer, and 
the dr^ am recelted into a veseel of vaier below. 
The coumdere are MnerellT hallow hemiHpheree of 
•beet iron, abovl ten inohes in diameter. The siso of 
llm hides vsvies in diSbrent oohmders, aooortliDg to the 
iiee of the shot rsooired. When the abot are taken 
ovt of the water, they are dried upon metal plates 
bested by steam. The imperfect shut are afterwards 
•epeitetad frinn the sphenoal in the fallowing man- 
ner A poliebed iron pilate it tilted at a oerta&n angle, 
•nd the mined ehot ere strewed along the npper part 
of the inclined enrfaec ; the ephencal shot roll down 
the plane in straight lines, and fall into a reoeptaolo 
plaosd fhr them about a foot from the Imttom of the 
iron |datei the imperfectly-formed shot roll with a 
rif*tag motion, and more slowly, and then fall, without 
any bound, into n bln plaosd for them immediately 
at the bottom of fha iron plate. The perfeot shot 
are thea pdiehed, and made bisok with plnmhago, 
and then tied np in ennvaa bags, containing 28 Iha. 
aneh, when they nre rendy for sale. The shot dis- 
aharaed from gnns, howitsers, or oarronades, are 
mostly eoUd, and mada of iron. They arc generally 
aast, and vary in shape, dimensions, and wsigbt, ae- 
eordUhig to the pnipoeea for which Uiey are required. 
Jbrehei is a donbie-headed shot, consisting of a bar 
witli a baU at each end. JTolh» shot have latterly been 
fntnidiMcd into the cervice, pvinoipaUy in the navy. 
They arc vei iw cffcoftirc for short or ordinary ranges, 
ae from their large else and small oomparatirc weight, 
Ihay «ro oapetaie of prodneiag very destmetive ca'cets, 
asp^ymijAiippiag. 

Bannca. (Bst Butonnn*]ixis.) 

Bavm, shrietp- (CVanpon velMrit), a email oroa- 
laeeone animal allied to the li^tier and craw.nsh, 
mldab freonente ehaUow watera along the eea-ooast. 
& ibineitt re e emble* those animrie, bulls much more 
slengniea in proportion, nad ie deetitote of the large 
, anterior claws, 
and it ia distin- 
mdehed from 
too prawn by 
the absence of | 
the long ante- 
Tior serrated 
spine. The 
enrimp has ten 
foelj the tail 
is as king as 
the body, and 

al the egtte m Hy wfib asaledike appen- 
dix whMi unfold aooeiriial in the manner ef 
bUm. Wldler silvsi, the bo^ ia of a greenish-gr^ 
ediottr, dotted with bnu^ and semMniDsnaMBt. It 
in semmonentbe coasts of ISmAuA snd Feaaee, and 
hi one of the most debofons of the mtmtoua cm- 
teeasw. The nhoals of tbeccemtaret which frtqoent 
oar Shoresjilva employment to a great number of per- 
sons, who are amployid in satohing tlma. ^Tbey are 
•bitndmKt at the motftb of the Ttometb whemm Che 
XMoa market Is ehfedy tomdisd. Tl^ ere cmrnht 

iifo Wedeesday, end w esilled^elao CooffMon Tam> 
dsy.lMMaMa ttMtamnOmhnBn camreh^^ 
foim to Im mndiw UmI day fo fswn^ 
foMoTM, AlUmailhad^srMSBEi? 

1838 



Toesday was also former^ « day of epert and pastbnek 
beiftg considered the Met d^ of Christmas, sad las 
celebrated with phiya. maeqnee, coek-igbtinft fos* 

SiBtx, wiV-Uf is the nnine by which several 
Uhstio women were deeignatsd, all of whombSleagto 
the mythiesl ages of enment histewy ; bat tha newa 
has also baen applied to fomalesooCiMeyets of Ustorieal 
times. 

Bietttsir Tisms, sit-if'-ydn.— Cbtf^ of Apjoa, 
the fourth son of Louis VIII,, king of Fmnce, beving 
been erieoted bt the pope for the throne of Neples, in 
opposition to Manfred and Conredin, the laet of the 
HobeDitsullbii, he proceeded to take possession of it 
by force of arms, and when be had tuceeeded, made a 
most ornel ose of his power. An aeddeat st leagtli^ 
however, set fire to the disaffeetJon of hie imwilliDf 
BubjeeCs. It wes on Eastec Monday, in the year 1268, 
a day eonscorated inOatholie countnes to n mfsttiTe of 
gaiety and religion, that the eitieene of Palermo aet 
out according to onstom to hear Yespote at the chorch 
and village or Montercalc, not far distant. ThcFvenoh 
soldiers whom Chsrlcs kept about him joined the pro* 
ectsion, and one of them groesly ioaulting a young 
girl, her betrothed lover tostantiy pierced the Frcooh- 
man with his Own award. This act was a eignat. It 
oofTCBimnded s- to the feelings of all present, 
that " ueeth to i ue Vreneb '* ran from mouth to. moath, 
and the deed accompanied the word, every Prsnehmin 
in the procetsinn biimg asanssinated while the vesper- 
bell was still toUing. ^Excited by blood, the assassins 
mshed hack to Palermotoeompletc their massacre. Not 
a Frenchman, cave one, escaniMl,^!!, to the number 
of 4,000, were butchered j and even Bicnlian womeu who 
had married FrenehmMi anfftirsd the aame fate, in 
order that the progeny of the bated ftmngtfe might 
be eradicated fr^ the Island. 

Ainuansi, si-dc'-vw-dl (Lai. sidtts, a constellation), n 
term need in Astron. in order to distingnish that which 
has reference to the fixed stars from that which retntee 
to the sun, moon, planets, or comets. Thus n eidereel 
day is the time during which the whole body of fixed 
stars apTwam to revolve round the earth. It ie found 
by observing two successive passMcs of the same star 
over the meridian. The time for one pnsc^e to 
another consists of twenty hours, each of sixty minutes, 
each of sixty seconds, Ac. Sidereal time ie not suited 
for the purposes of cverv-day lifts; but on account of ite 
naiforaiity, it is veryuscfnl in actronomlca] observstimie. 

Binxmiiaii Clock, a clock used bynstronomersfar 
■eeertaining tbc tidereal time. The sidereal day, nod 
of eonrse each subditicion of it, is ehorter than tha 
solar day, because the cidetenl time ic detemiiied 
simply by the rotation of the eerih on its aiiB, and 
the day » completed as soon eethis rotetion tepee, 
formea ; but in the ease of theeolar day, the earth** 
revolution round the ena aleoreqniTet tone tekso teto 
eeconnt. Every day the earth adiaueee ia fits erldt 
nearly a degree; aad to bring the eon to m parttenter 
meridian, it hes tomnke to much more than a com- 
plete rotation on ite axte ee will ocmnterbnlaBee fits 
advance in ite arUt. The nvemga amount of tbte 
daily advance iaBK 8**. Tbemeao eaiirdayisMheon. 
3 mmutee, BBsecondt, ctderenl thne; or tiieeideceiil 
day is 23 hours, 68 mhnitca, 4 eseoads, mean solar time. 

Bxsoa, fc^ (Fr. sMjyv). not of besetting a forti- 
fied place with en'cnny, for the porpoce c^mifoiogtin 


camson ■amnder, or tho Invemg ar sammndsag a 

Hr®* l yp ,— t -.M* 

advanced wfiri m , whteli pvoteet Mie bectegere Ikom - 
the gnrrisoB*e file. iaaaiegepr»etfraoeaDM,fliefoa- 
tvMc ieltefoihlooMcd, so as tfi cut off aH 'Ittireonne 
from wtfoovti the udiua of the fortification te then 
cleetiy exandnad, to dieeovar tTponsIble the ettenglh 
of the garrison, foe tneene of dafenoet and tha weatnet 
place for an attauk. It is n ee c es e ir y that tha aaginaar 
who direote the opeiatiooa should ueeanUdy eeteuisila 
his time, thsTeeteiaaoe to ho eapeeM« as «wil at the 
menae at Ids dhfpeiil. The capStrew all ds t n eh ed 
works hafere the forfreae beeoinei neoesssrT'Mwa 
the treuebee am opened at a dfirtaaon of Wig BOO 
paces from the eovemd way. ‘When these ere|meMy 
tneed ont, eewsret eolamneorpioneave, fomnadwifo 
frteefom and inatrameate foe fiiggh 




ing,eiidprotaetcdby 
the foruawK itedon 


ipolhWfM 












opttttft ibnMMdk. Tins proc<*«dMi« iiMuJfar t«lt«i ^ 

xwte tiM «<»m 9l' ttkiiU PittC^ hit iifeeiae MfoM 
hloii ifealt.^Mer wom tli» fiomd oter i(» tluM 
feaod ot btoMfeworki wliioli MNMtltatM tiM 
Itrrt piwalUl, wheo the ftU«eiiiog foiM* uuy Im ooU 
la tho man tliii«i tho besveiscd by 

8aUi(>s and counter operat;iona of varioue kiudt» tty to 
hariMt the Inhourera and destroy their work- On the 
other haad» thg altuokiug party eadeavoar to establiab 
tbemielm more and more aeeiirely ; they raise batte* 
ries and eonatraoK trenohea, by means of whieh they 
form new paridleit, nrhSob encircle the fortrem more 
narrowly every time. Oaring the progress of this 
operatloai the aruUery from tho batteries is kept con- 
stantly flriu# ou the garrison, gnus, and works of tbs 
beMe^. The last parallel approaches olosely to tho 
moat of the fortress, and from this situation the be- 
siegers prepare to erois tha moat and make breaches 
in the waUs. Mining operations are contiuiially being 
carried on througbout <a tiege. The crossing of thu 
moat is effected by testae, and when filled with water, 
by meant of bridges, rafU. do. When the breaches 
nre made praeticaole, the Ibnrees impaired, and the 
garrison distressed, then follows the storming or scaling 
of the wells. When no attsoking party compels an 
to retire from a fortress, tho siege is said to be 
The most noted siege in modern times was 
the siege of SobastopoU in lo&t-ri, by the comlnned 
armiee of Kngland and Franoc. Tho town was hold by 
the Uussisas lor eleven months. 

SiOBT, fils fs.c. the faculty of seciim), in Fliys., is 
one of the fire human senses, bavtiig lor its organ the 
eye, which has been already described. <^r« Era.) 
In thisorgau, then, we have the retina, an expansion 
of the optio uenro, to receive and trauemit to the brain 
the impressions of light : oortain refracting media for 
■o disj^ng the rays of light traveming them as to 
throw a correct image of an external body on the 
retina ; and a contracting diaphragm, with a eentrid 
i^ierturefor regulating the quantity of light admitted 
ksto the eye. When the eye is directed to anv object, 
an image of that object is depicted on the back of the 
eye by means of the rays of light entering tha pmiil, 
and duly refracted by tho diffcroat bamours. The 
imago, which is inverted, prodooes, somehow, an Imprea- 
■ion upon the retina with the assistance of the choroid 
coat, and this impression passes inwards to the nervous 
osntTM, whetioe the optio nerve takes ita rise. 2fo 
•atisfacterv explanation baa yet been given to ooconof 
Ibr the (hot that we see ohjeda erect the images of 
vrUeh are presented to us invmted on the retina, do- 
eating to MfiUer, the mind really perceives the objeots 
l&vartedi bnt ee this inversion is uniform, it is not per- 
oiived. The eohjeot of hiooeular visum, or that wi^ 
two eyes we only peroeive one objeot, was long a per- 
plexhif subject to philosophers, until it wse satisiao- 
tnrily es^ained by Prof. Wheatstoae in 1838, and 
illoalrated by manna of that now well-knowu instrument 
the itereosem. The power of adapting the eye to 
vision at dUTerent distanoss fam mceivsd the most 
varied exphuwtioos ; hot the ophiion now generally 
entertaiiied ia that it depends nudnlv on some altera- 
tion, either in poeition or form, which takes pleoe in 
the eiyslalUoe fims. Some persons possess this power 
of adeptatioo in a veiy slight degree, and thus laboor 
under defeotive vision, of whieh there are two kinds, 
the peisen iutbe ono ease only seeiog disUaetfy tiuwe 
olgeels whieh are near, ia the other, only such ns are 
distattt. Venrwiflitedneseisotnsed by oorthing-wiiob 
aaimdoa eoovssiSy of thaooniea--wlikih.increases the 
rofrantingpowsar of tkeqye, and so oauoss the image 
of an objMt to be foramd at a p^t sutarior to the* 
retina, and is remadiod by the use of eonoave glaseas. 
^g-sightednesB, on the other hand, is owing to ooa- 
dittonaaie reverse Of thla. and is tMueditdbv the nse 
of convex ghwei^ whieh diminuli the toed dlstsinm of 
an image (bnnedm the ^e. la mder to distiaeinMS 
of Thdcm. lhalbUowingoiiadifjoiisam ueeaseaiy : (11), 

• ▲ cttlfideBey of hgbt or iOamtnatioQ ia the ebieot 
vtofid; (3f tho (ormetloaor Ibeiauge eiaeUy <m the 
vehhai and act either befosoev behind; and (3) ibe 
mhmto lito of the ultimiile divishms of the retina 


ibso 


miuute pekts. Wa jate of theamtioh of jsfi obijilMA 
partiiy frmu thenotton or its imago over tiMSifflhtow 
the retina, and paHly Cmn the motkm of dw 
followuig and of tho form m bodita* parl^ win 
the mere sensation, tad partly (torn the emiioiatioB of 
bless. Thsmisnoneoftimssnswoapableof allbrdlpg 
solarga.an amount of instrootton aud*deUjplt afi^tao 
eye; none hi which the judgment has toj 
iHwtout apart : and none so snseeptUde o 

Theaoeounlor the young man who was.i ^ 

stored to sight by Cbesslden, through the opeiatto^of 
couching, sUiwvs how mueh oor sight depends onovr 
judgiueiii. The eya is snucatsd slowly, and if odttOiiad 
luUy. its ^wers are almost hooiidiem. The jpM 
migoriiy of maukind do not end cannot set ono firao* 
lion of whrit they were intended to sec. The ssilowoh 
the l4H>lc-out can see a ship where the landsman sasg 
nothing ; the Ksquimaux can distinguislt a whilio fixlk 
amidst the white snow ; and tha sluspherd can distin- 
guish the face of every sheep ia his (look. Truly ^tho 
eye sees what it brings the power to see.*' 

*SiaN4t8.riy'-fidls (Fr.), a term applied to eertiln 
signs agreed upon between persons at n dilUnee, k 
order to communioate inteUigsnse. At sea, signals Sn 
of very greet importanoe, and they may be dividea 
int<i three clsssea i— 'First, those whieh are made by 
the sound of any particular inatrumant, such n 
trnmpcr, horn, or tKe; and to these may ho addon 
striking the bell and beating the drum. Beennd* 
signalM mode by displaying pendants, ensigns, nnd film 
of difi’erent colours, or by lowering or altering tho 
poiitioii of sails. Third, tlgnals which are exeontod 
by Foeliets of various kinds, oy firing oatmon or smoQ 
arms, bv artificial fireworks, or by lanterns. Very 
few euhjiHsto bavo^gaged the attwUon of nantioM 
men more than tho arrangement of signals. They art 
numerous and important, end are all communicated to 
the instructions sent to the commander of ovary ship 
of the fleet, or squadron, before putUag to sea. In the 
army, signals are gentrsllj made by the flriug of 
oaniiou or tlie sonud of trumpet. Balloons and 
rockets are also used. The sabjeet of taUmey eigtuUe 
IS one of great importance in its relation to the saving 
of life and property. The most valuable of these are 

le signnls transmitted by telegri^. (See JiUpM*n,) 

Broil Mam UAL, rise stda'-v-d/, is ibe royal signatiire, 
which isauperseribed at the top of royal ^ants, lettei* 
patent, Ac. It consists of tho name with the initial 
letter of the tiUo, and sometimes the name also it In 
initial ; as Victoria B., or V.B. It is usually plaosd ttt 
the top lefUhand comer of the iostromeot, the privy 
•Mtnet, or the great seal, as tho case may be, betog 
usually nsosssary to oomplete its validllyt Ji requiree 
to be oouuteniigned generally 1^ a principal seiwstaiV 
of state, or by the lorda of the Treasury ; nut where it 
only directs some other act to be done, as lett^ 
patent to be made out, it may be countertigned ^ 
some otbee person, 

SioMs o» TUB Zonuc. (See Zobuc.) 

Bxleitb. ei’le'-ne, the Catch-fly, or Campion, B 
wild pltfDt, flourishing in hedges and dry pastures. 
It floAers from June toauiDnm.iad rissttotneheigbl; 
of a foot and a half, with round hairy stalks and <^gl- 
shsped leaves, growing two at every joiat. The eoiour 
of the leaf is dosky-groea ; the flowers siw large, 
or white, growing at the lop of the brstiches Ip •w m B 
clusters. The floweii am nselMi, but are given Iff* 
igunrant eountry people in weakfless of every cfoB. ' 

StusouMva, s»lW-ri, in ibe Ftoe Arts, is r“' 
sentstion of the outUnss of an olgfet fiU*d wBh 
eoiour, ia wbieb the inner linns. 4we somstfn^ 
drawn in white. Vio name eomm from ICtiepai 
SiUionoUe, aFmnch minister of flnaoee to i73fl.W!hn 
strove to enfm aevern eoemmiy to tto adtotoMm- 
tfOA. WiSirilm was in panet, iB thn fiiiUmto to 
Faii8to^tiieebsrastsrorpavtlmoi». Coi^wlihoBl 
fefals were vrarn ; mmierfpisto wund| 

sod fas" * " ’ 

drawn i 

stylet w 

Biuoa, SibfiuO Aoq>( 
oause it aoastitotos the shtof 
B,0,.-«ilMia onto |g 
nmsd s rtliBsultrii 

vilenU of OXJisa fa 
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Silicon 


Adopted ftt the presrat time i§, tliet tiriefo cedd ito 
Moozidn and notnteroiide, aa repmented bj Bersrfioft 
making the equlTaleot of atlieon to be 14*24, inttead of j 
21*39. This view hat lately received eonflnnetton et 
the handa df WdUer, wlio bat formed a eiliotacetted 
hydroffen, exaoCly oorreiponding to carboretted hydro- 
gen. l*nre tllica ooenrt in nature, oryatalHjMd intis* 
aided pritmt, terminated In tls-tided pyramidi in rock 
oryttal and tome other forma of qnartt. It eaten 
laree^ into the oompoaition of agate, oalcedony, flint, 
opM, ■andttnne, fdaper, and a vaat number of other 
mineralt. In a perfeotly pnrg atate it it quite trane* 
parent and oolonrlett. Ita baidneaa it next to that of 
the preeioot atonet, and It hat a apeciflo gravity of 2*6. 
It fuaea in the oxy-bydrogen blowpipe, and may be 
drawn into tbreada like glaaa. It la inaoluhle in water 
when anhydroua. and In all oeida except the hydro- 
fluoric. When heated alone, ailioa la not volatile, but 
when heated with water, it undcrgoCa partial aublima- 
tion at a high temperature. Siltee preaenta the general 
oharaotera of an earthy bate, but acta aa an acid, form- 
ing with thebaaea oompounda known aa aiffeatcv. Theae 
are very abundant In natnre; clay, folapar, mica, horn- 
blende, and a large number of other common minerala, 
are eompouods of tbla deaoription. Hilica may be ob- 
tained pure fliaing one part of iloely-TOwdered 
qnarta or aand in a platinum oruoiblo, with 2|parta of 
a mixture in eqoiveient proportion! of thecarbOTaie of 
potaah and aomm the minerel being added to the fiiaed 
masa from time to time, until the whole of the carbonic 
acid ia driven off. The fuaed roam ia allowed to cool, 
and ia diaaolved in very dilute bydrocblorio acid, and 
Altered. It la then evaporated to drynoaa, and the 
residue ia again heated with hydrochloric acid, and 
thrown on a lllter, washed with not water, dried, and 
Ignited. In this state It Ibrma a flnely-divided gritty 
white powder, inaotuble In water and aoida, with the 
exception of hydroflnoric acid. It may he precipitated 
in a gelatinous form by the deeomnoaition of fluoride 
of silica by water, being conaideraiily aoUible in that 
liquid. The history of Che hydratea of silica ia some- 
wuaC oomplioeCed. The iudnatrial applications of silica 
are very numerous. Glass and pottery are coropoouds 
of eilfoa, with various metallic oxides. It is extensively 
used in metallurgioal operations, as a flux for oil'ecting 
the decomposition of ores by the formation of a light 
glassy alag, which floats on the top of the molten metal, 
earrying with It the impurities contained in the mineral. 

SiLicoir, stf'-tf-Iroe, in Chem.,— iqrmbol Bi. equiv. 
14'2I.-- The base of silica was discovered by ller- 
aelitts la 1823. It was at first supposed to be a 
metal, and received the name of eiltciuro ; but ikom its 
close analogy to carbon and boron, it is now coneidered 
to be a non-metallio element. It is in the form of its 
only oxide silica, the most abundant solid element in 
nature. It is obtained in a state of purity by igniting 
the doable fluoride of silicon and potassium with tuf- 
floient potaMium to combine with the whole of the 
lloorioe. The mast la then washed first with cold and 
thou with hot water. Silicon thus obtained is a dull 
browu powder eioking to water. In which it is in- 
iduhle. It eons the flegers when touched, is n non- 
oonduetor of eleetrieitj, and is insoluble in all acids 
but the hydrofittovie. Heated in oxygen or air, it 
buras with a brilliant flame, being converted into 
illiea, its only oxide. If bpatod in a closed pletinnni 
ecQolble, Ite propertiea bcoome changed. It} is now 
hia^bU In hydroflttoiie acid, it te deereaeed in bulk, 
and mmr be bested etrongly ia air and oxygen without , 
takinglnv. DevlUe deeer&ea a hind modifloation of 
silicon whidh haa the appearanoe of platinum flliags. 
It is formed by ac^g with Imdroeblorie aoid on 
•iUoide of alumibhim, procured py eleetrolysis of the 
dottble slUeida of sooinm and alumlDiuin. Silicon 
unites with hydrogen, formiiiir a m ipontaiieottaiy In- 
flammable In air or oxyt^ It uso ibms oconpounds 
mith etilphar. eldotiiim meoiiwh fluorine^ and one or 
eieaMafsi imt ibsy pomsaB no pnetkal 

nhittid offindt xecem- 
ensry respset except 
seiaf long and nerrow, the eiii- 
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Silk 


Siuoira, sil'-e^M (Lst.)» in BoC., ast^tiior 1* or 
2-oeUea, many-eeeded* long, narrow frut^ dehiscing 
by two valves sepsmtfog irom bdow upwards, and 
having the seeds attsehed to two pasiew plaiwntas, 
which are oontmoiilT oonneoted together by a eporic as 



■iLiqua. 

vertical dissepiment, called a rsptmm. The plsoentas 
arc opposite to the lobes of the stigma instead of alter* 
uate, as is the case in all firnita wbiob are regular ia 
structure. When the replum extends entirely ncross 
the fruit, the latter ia aaid to be 2-eeUad; when only 
partially, it is 1-celled. Examples occur in the wall* 
flower, stock, cabbage, and in many other plsuts of 
the net. ord. CVuc(^sr«. When a fruit posaessea the 
general structure of the sUiqna, but with the lobes of 
the stigma alternate with the placentas, as in iho ce* 
landine, it is ten-‘“d n ceraiium, or tHiquifom captuU, 
(St 0 SinzcULA.) 

Sitx. Bits k A sOXACTPUS. n/h (Sax. sroZe).— -Silk 
is a wpII - known npecies of glossy thread, spun by a 
caterpillar called the silkworm (Phalana Bomhvx), 
Tbo threads as spun by the silkworm, and woond up 
in its cocoon, are all double, in consequence of the 
twin oriilce in the nose of the insert tnrongh which 
they are projected. These two threads are laid parallel, 
and are glued together by a sort of varnish which en- 
velops them, and eonsiitntes 25 per cent, of the weight 
of the Bilk . The thicknesa of the doable thread is about 
the one thousandth part of an inch. It is much the 
strongest of all textile fibres, a thread of it of a certain 
diameter being nearly three times as strong as a thread 
of flax, and twice as strong as a thread of hemp. The 
colour of raw silk is generally bright yellow, but in 
some varieties it is nearly white. The art of making 
the fibrous substanoe of the cocoon available for textile 
purposes seems to have originated with the Chinese, 
and to have been practised by them from a very early 
period. According to the wntten records of this na- 
iiim, the art seems to have been known and practised 
by^em 2,700 years before the Ofanatian era. Until 
the reign of the emperor Justinian, the silkworm was 
only cultivated in China, but the raw material was 
purchased and manufactured for along time before by 
the inhabitants of Persia, Tyre, and other places. 
Until tbo reign of Augustus, however, silk was very 
little used in Europe. In the 0th century, two moon 
brought tome eggs of the silkworm from China 
and India to Gonstantinopla. and tha emperor 
Jnstinian encouraged them to breed the inieet and 
eultivute its cocoons. Within a ehoit period after* 
wards, adk mannfaetores were established at Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth, not only for rearing tha worm 
upon mulberry •leaves, but for unwinding its oncoons, 
for twisting their fllamento into stronger threads, and 
weaving them into doth. At that time, and for a long 
period afterwards, the Venetians became the only 
channel through which the sUk produce of the Greek 
empire was transferred to the western] and they 
derived great wealth from the trade. The dlk laanu- 
faetnre remained in this state for six centuries ; but in 
1146, Roger L, king of Sicily, in hiseoQqaestofOreeoo, 
took many of the people engaged In this branch of 
industry, aad eompaUed them to eontfaraa their avoea* 
tioDs in Pahnmo and Calabria. From these places tbo 
silk industry spraid throughout Italy, and ultimatriy 
rmehed Spain, fkom whhm conutiy it waa introdneed 
into Fraaoadunng the reign of Franeit 1. The euUi* 
vaUonof tbo ailkwonn was not oornmenoed in Franco 
till last. The mulbtny plantatiom for thrirpropm 
g^OB were greatb oncoun^ by Eeniy Iv., and 
since that period they have been the souroe of most 
ben^ial employment to the French people. Jaiq|Se I. 
was very aamoua to introduce tho ore^ag of rilk* 
worms into Bsgland] but it woald appear that this 
eouakry Is not waU adapted for tbia speeiee of hue* 
baadv, on MooUBt offlto oeUoaie wiada wIMaro ao 
pmobol fo ai^ lley^ n rinm when tim aUkivona 
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MQsirwtnalNiiidMiftmpiilfofmalbflny-kKtM. Th» 
AMHMtfiMtQM of liUt, k^tvet, Ilk London ndtonood 
In 1081, 40»d00 ponont wore enffi|;od Ux tfto 
lonaiirootnro in tht dtj nnd •nfanrbo. After ld86« ilio 
roToediott of the ediet of Knntot eniuod n number of; 
akiUed Fraaoh workmaii lo oonio eter to England ; 
tbaj aatUad in Spitolflalda, and in 1730 Euglioh atlk 
oooda bore a higher urioa in Italy than tb^ made 
by the Italiana. For anuy yaara there was a probi* 
bition on the# importation of foreign ajlki into thia 
conntry ; in 18M tbia prohibition eeaaad» and the tilk 
inmnuraoture immediately made n^pid progrea*. In 
18-Kf the duties npon raw and thrown eillc were totally 
aboliahed, and the 30 per cent, ad valartm duty on the 
imnortetioB of foreign mannihotured silk gnoda woa 
reduced to 15 per cent. The raloe of the ailk goods 
prudueed in the United Kingdom^ and exported there- 
ii^m in la-iO, was £2,962»036; in 1857^ £2.88».829; in 
1858. £2,096,601. In the process of atlk manufactare 
the first operation is the nnwinding of the cocoons, the 
thread being coiled upon a reel. Before reeling, the 
floaa ailk has to be disengaged, and the cocoons hare 
likewise to be parted, as different classes require dif* , 
fercnt treatment. The factory in which the reeling is 
perfonned is called a Jf/afiire, and the ailk thread pro- 
duced is called raw auk. In this operation several of 
the cocoons, which are immersed in hot water in order | 
to softeu the natural gum on the fllatiirnt, are wound j 
off on a common reel, thereby forming one smooth | 
oven thread. When the skein is dry, it is taken from ‘ 
the reel and made up into hanks ; but before it is fit j 
for weaving, and in order to enable it to undergo 
the process of dyeing withnnt furring up, or separating 
the fibres, it is converted into one of three forms ; 
namely, tinglett frasi, and organsine^ The silk called 
tingUt is formed of one of the reeled threads, being 
twisted in order to give it strength and firmness. Tram 
is formed of two or more threads twisted together i in 
this atato it is generally used in weaving aa the eioof 
or Throrn eiUlr la coninoaed of two, throe, or 

more ainglea, according to the snbatance required, 
being twisted together in a contrary direetion to that 
in whiob the ainipea of which it consists are twisted. 
This process is called organeinittp ; and the silk so 
twisted orgaming. The turowing-machine has been 
greatly improved both in oeroracy and prodnee, by 
asumtlating it in principle to the cotton throstle. Since 
the improvements inti^uced by Messrs. Fairbgiint, 
Bltson, Lillie, and others, the speed of the spindles 
has been raised from 1,200 to 4,500 revolutions in the 
minute. Much of the mochineiy nsed in the spinning 
ond weaving of silk is similar in construction to (hat 
nsed in the manofociure of cotton. (&Ve Cottow 
MAHUVXOTUBB, SPIMHIKO, WBAVlirQ.) 

Bilb-Cottob. (fftfs Bombax.) 

SiLBWOBit, sifiF-amrM, the ordinary name of the 
caterpillar of a lepidopterous insect belonging to tba 
wetion Jf&etuma ana family JUmbyeUas, It was 
originally from China, and is of a white or cream colour, 
with a brown fascia and two or more waved lines of a 
deeper colonr crossing the upper vrings. In this 
eonntty, the eggs of this moth hatch early in May. 
The caterpillar silkworm is at first of a dark colour, 
but ooon becomes light, and in ita tints much rc- 
■emblea the perfect insect. Its proper food is the 
ainlberrj, tbouf^ it will toraetimea eat the lettuce and 
aoma fisw other plant#. The eflkworm is about eight 
weaka in arriving at maturity, during which period it 
changes ita akin four or fire timeo. For about three 
dayt Dcfora easting its skin, it is lethargic, refusing its 
food. On the terninatioa of thia period, ^ obi skin 
opens at the anterior end, the fore lega are disengaged, 
and the new and delicately-attired worm escapes forth. 


Immedtately after this renewal, the body of 

appear! grey and eomewhat wrinkled, the new coat 
being mMe of fall eUe to admit of futiire growth ; bat 
the Irtter attribute tpaedfiy disappeare. After the 
firarth or fifth easUng of its akin, it meaetttea from an 
in<A and a bsdf to two inehca long) and for a continii-r 
ona period of abont ten days it aata voracionaly, and 
iMSOBsea greatly, both in length and thichneM. On 
the axpirr of this iast^mentionad period, it has 
aMainad the fbll aise ef a afikwona, being iron two 
sad a half to three ioebea.Jnag. Its deene for food i 
abafet ; it nibblM and » learn) then ceaiasi 


8ltm 


to sat, and becMMnes nstleM nod imeMr^ snsl^ A 
qBlathaeenittwbiohtospiBibislSuKishrond, InW 
eouna of abont tweii^«>fonr hoart firom Ittn 
baring ceased to feed, tlia iiU^flnid baeomda 
dankly tuppliad to the intarioir reiarvolfS) the lim 
beoomes of a soft yellow, and aomawbat tr«nSpiMn8 
towards the neak. The beantiftU sUknp eoveniMb pr 
coeoon, as it is colled, is generally completed in twit 
or font days. It is commenced by the fotmatfoB of a 
loose, decomposed structure, of an oral form, mada of 
what is denominated floss silk. IVithin tbn, in tht 
course of the ensuing days, the firmer eoooonll. art 
coastrocted. These sm rounded eomewhat oval Mile, 
varying in tint, some being of a golden tint, eoma of 
a straw-eolour, and oihera again white. The inelodsd 
worm, having finished its labour, casts its skin ones 
more, but never appears again as a caterpillar, •§ it 
now assumes that rounded, shapeless form tenmd 
clirysalis. In the ohrysnlts state it remains a fortnight 
or three weeks. It then bursts its horny case, eomToff 
forth M a moth into the hollow chamber of the coockmi. 
The moth subsennenily emits a fluid, which has tha 
effect either of dissolving the gum or the threads at 
one end of iho cocoon. The length of the thread ha 
a coeoon varies from six hundred to a thousand fcai. 
1'he perfect insect is remarkable for its dull and sta- 
tionary habits. 

SiavRiAB Btbtxu, gi-Iu’-re-iin, a name first applied 
by Sir Boderick Murchison to » leries of fossUrerous 
strata lying below the Old Bed Sandstone, and ocounj- 
tng that part of AVales, and some ctmtiguoui oountiet 
of England, which oucecoustituled tho.kTugdom of the 
Silures, a trilie of ancient Britons, It eomprisaa the 
oldest fovsiliferoits strata ea yet known to geologists. 
During the last twenty yeura they have nndereone a 
most minute and eareful survey. The system, olihoagH 
consisting in the main of Hltemato flagstones and sand- 
stones, of argillaceous and raleftreous shalea, of elayey 
Hmestonen and liniestones of a eonerstiouarypharae* 
ter, has been divided into lower aud npper groups, 
which have been subdivided in the typical distnot into 
the Lfandeilo, BVnfock, and Lndlovt series. Abundent 
traces of invertebrate animal life have been found in 
thti series, and numerous species of aoopbjles, eohino- 
derms, mollusca, aiinelida, and Crustacea, have been 
observed and described. In the upper beds, remaiw 
of fishes have also been found) but these only martc 
Iho comncnrcmcnt of the Old Bed Sandstone period. 
The Silurian strata are nxfensively developed in nastl^ 
every country in the world. Bvelywhare ft may be 
divided into two great cones. The upper rone coatafais 
limestones tnd numerous forms of invertebrate animfel 
life,— trilobitcs, orthoccrata, phragmocerata,crinoldaa, 
cystidea, dec. The ftwee rone is without limcctosei, 
and contains few forms oriife, especially lingulse, para- 
doxides, conocephalac, of species perhaps entsehig, 
and of genera mostly 'distinct from. Chose ofthe uppw 
cone.— Bof. The Silurian Bgrtem, and Rugtia in Surupe, 
by Bir B. Murchison. 

Bxltxb, eiV-rer (Bax. seo{/^er, silver),— symbol Ag. 
[argentum)^ equiT. 108, spec. grav. 1U*53.— This beagi. 
tifiil metal has been known' from the earliest ages, and 
has always been highly Valued for its rarity, baanty, 
lustre, and pennaneoce. It Is of a white colour, wmi 
a slight tinge of red. It is between iron and ooppar Ib 
point of hardness, and is very tenseious. It ttAy oa 
baminered into thin leaves and drawn into very nut 
wire. It fuses at aboht 1873^ Fabr., expanding forpm 
at the moment of solidilioatioo. It is one of tna baltii 
known conductors of beat and electricity, and Is Btulr 
oxidised at any temperature, even In the preaenaa.af 
moistora. Woen perfectly pure, it has tba ptopatCy of 
absorbing oxygen mechanically at its meltilHb’Pdipl, 
fiviag it off with effervescence si the moment of fpttfil* 
ficatioo ) hence the bubbly appearanca of tha Sftnisaa 
of ingota of tha pore metal, llhse a pawarftti afiliitty 
for aulphnr, spradily turning black m atmoii^araa 
oontamtng notable portions of suIpbusaitadbyarQnK 
Alloyed with certain propovtiotia of aopim, to 0voi8 
increaeed bardness sad tenacity, St la adopfod by ml ' 
milixed aations for purposes of aotasga and for jsfii* ’," 
clesorplato. Firem its porita of e^r, it is tbaiiM 
perfect refieciar Jmm, and is always employifi, fim 
reflecriug^siirfocas whan pineticabla. ^saroeettfsln 
natnra in tbo nntiTo stated atyiti^Iiea fo oalk^ and 
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Silver* Aoet^Vltrate of 


tma denved tb«nl!roni. It to jM»«r»lljr ftUojed eitii 
gold, onenio, oikd Mtimonr. moot abottdMkt iit- 
T«r oro it the etil|thide, hiob ti the prioeipel itaeteHal 
oooqrrinff la the tih'ftr>inioM of Mejcieo, Fero, Hor- 
vey, BoCemto, and JiuDgaiy, It to atoo fouad at a 
ettiphide in argeoUferoas galma and prrttea. Nearly 
all galaoa oontiias anlpbide of aiWer. when the pro* 
poftion amounts toS furdounoes per ton^it may be ex* 
iraoted ftom the metallic lead wi» proflf. The jwocess 
is described under the head of Lxan. In the case of 
argentiferons copper, it is found with a certain amount 
of lead. The alloy to heated gradually, so that the 
lead melts onl and ftows away, carrying with it the sd- 
ver, and leaving t>ehind a spongy mass of copper. The 
argentiferous Jcsd is then snbroitted to cupcllation. 
Onte rich ores, such ns the sulphides already mentioned, 
are redoosd by the prodsss of amalgamation. The 
■nlphide of silver to converted into chloride by miring 
the ore in a flnel,y*dividcd state with chloride of sodium 
and rousted copper pyrites. The chloride of copper 
formfd sots on the sulphide of sitoer, conrerting it 
into chloride, hfercury to added to the niasi, which 
deeompotes the chloride of silver, and the amslgnm so ! 
formeo is distilled. There arc several other methods 
of separating silver from its ores, for an account of i 
which The reader is referred to Abel and Bloiam'a 

Handbook of Chemistry.’* The only alloy of silver | 
worth noting to that used tor coinage, the standard | 
tor which iu this cotintry, as fixed by luw, is 11*1 parts i 
of silver and 0*9 of copper. To increaso the beauty 
and utetoliiess of many articles mode of the baser 
metals, they are often covered with a coating of stiver 
by dlinrent processee. PlaHng, properly so called, 
consists In covering a clean sheet of copper with a thin 
film of silver by washing over it a solution of lunar 
caustic. A plate of silver rather larger than the plate 
of copper to tboti laid upon it. and the edges turned 
over. The two are heated to dull redness, itnd )>nss<>d 
through powerful ridlers. The process of eieetro* 
nlating bos already been described under that head. 
Of late years, silver hos been substituted for mercury 
in the aurering of glass in nuinerotts instances. 1‘he 
deposition is etfected f>y pouring over the glass a mix- 
ture of alcohol, nitrate of silver, carbonate of ammonia, 
and ammonia to which has been added a few drops of 
essential oil of cloves. A gentle heat is applied for two 
or three hours, until the whole of theaurtave is coated, 
after which the residue to poured off, and the film of 
silver to dried and varniihed. Qrape sugar and Hochelle 
•alt ate sometimes added instead of the essential oil. 
Copper and braes are rifrersd either by rubbing over 
Cbmr cleaned surface a miiture of cream of tartar, 
ohlorida of Silver, and oorrosive sublimate, or by sgt< 
toting them in mercury in which silver is dissolved. 
By tho epplieation of heat, the merenrv to expeUed, 
leaving the silver behind as a veiy thro dim. Chemi- 
cally pure metallic silver may be obtained by dtosolving 
standard silver in nitric ooidi the solntion to filtered,^ 
and chloride of sodium added until the whole of! 
the silver is thrown down. The precipitate to then 
washed in distilled water until the washings are Usfe- 
lesi. The chloride to thM mixed with one-tourth of its 
weight of oil of tMiriol, and ban of simt are placedHn 
tlM mass. The trine gradually reduces the chloride to 
the metallic «<mdition. It to then washed with sol- 
phurto acid, and laatly with water, until the washings 
gtoa no precipitate with nitrate of silver. The reduced 
aiivar IhusobtaiDedto not abeolotely pure i it to there- 
fore oaeo mmw dissolved in pure mtric acid, preri- 
ritalad by pure hydioehlorio acid, and reduced by 
Ihsion in a deep eu^ cruatUe, with 70*4 per cent, of 
ehalk and 4*2 m eent. of powdered ehareoal ter an 
hour and a hair. 

Satin, Aoxio-Ncnun ov, la Fhol,— Tha so-called 
seetc^itrate of tUver, used in photography, is mode 
by adding Udraclan of gtachd aeatOHieia to 60 grains 
omfride ot aitoar dtosoltM in ono oniwe of water. 

Sims, Ansoino^NiTnATli in Fhdt— Tho so* 
eaM assmoula-nitrata of tilviir,as«d In photegi^y, 
Ujh^atrM Sgoog anmnenut to a solution 
^j;SMaftttvnr*tw3«he ptUs^pUMe fionMid to re* 
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ytUow odour, to insoiabiaiB water, and toes eehiblelu 
ammonia than fha ohloride. It dtosal««s raidito fa 
bromida of potasslnm and oHier soluble bromaose, 
forming with them double salts, and in bypoMiipbate 
of soda. It to one of the oonstitaento of Hw teaeitive 
film used in the ooQodioii prooeas. It occurs in antnre 
os ftrmnito, at Santa Kora, ia Mexico, and hi covnbiaa- 
tioa with ohloride of silver as eaetcMfr, in Ohili,Xflsioo, 
and Uondaraa. 

SiLTsa, CBioatna ox, in Cbem.—Tlibra appear to 
be two ohloridee of silver, —the ordinary cnloride, 
AgCl, and the eub-chloride, Ag,Cl, Ohloride of eilver 
to formed as a dense white flocoulent precipitate, by 
adding hydrooblorio acid, or a solution of any solublo 
chloride, to a aolnble salt of silver. It is taamnhle in 
water and dllnta acids. It to dissolved by boiling 
hydrochloric acid, and by strong solutions of thealha* 
line and earthy chlorides, with which it forms doobio 
salts. It melts at SO(fi into a horny mass : hence ita 
old name of hom-Mlvtt. It to easily reduced by hydro* 
gen, when hosted, and by sine, iron, and most of the 
canilj-oxidissble metals when moist. Cyanide, iodide, 
and bromide of potassium dissolve it with tbe forma- 
tion of donble salts. It is also soluble in solutions of 
the hyposnlphates, forming compounds bsving on in- 
tensely sweet i** *e. lu combmstion with organic 
matter, it pots*? ^ the property of being blsrttened 
by light ; hence its use in photography. It ia Ibnnd 
native in most stiver-mines, as lera^e, or korn-tilvtr. 
Tho snb-clilorida is obtained by digesting laaves of 
pure silver in chloride of copper t)r perohloride of 
iron. It forms black scales, which are not acted on by 
nitric acid. 

BiLvna, lomnn or.— Iodide of silver to formed by 
I precipitating the nitrate by iodide of potaaainm. It ia 
' o pale yellow substance, insoluble ia soida, and nearly 
80 in ammonia. It dissoh'es readily in iodide and 
cyanide of potassium, forming double salts. Its sen- 
sitiveness to light renders it of great use in pboio- 
gmphy. It occurs in natnre as iWife, in thin flexible 
plates, in Mexico, Chili, and Spain. 

Sii.TBa, NixnsTa or.— This important salt to made 
by dissolving silver in strong nitric aeld. It crystsl- 
hses in square anhydrous ooloorless tables, and dis- 
•olvea in an equal weight of water. It fuses when 
heated, and may ho cast in cylindrical moulds, in which 
form it is used by surgeons as an fmidinrotlc. under the 

ra ' ir name of lunar caustic. >Vlieii penertly pure, 
erg(>es no alteration when exposed to light ; but 
if the smallest portions of organio matter tw present, 
it darkens perceptibly. When exposed to light ia coa* 
tact with organic matter, as in tbe ordinary photo* 
graphic proeesses, it forms a dark browntou-purple 
componud of an organic iratare, whose eompostoioa to 
at present but llitla nndervtood. Vor photographic 
purimtes, it must be perfectly neutral and pova, firee 
from contaminations of nitric aetd and orfsauib matter. 
For this purpose, the ordinaTy so-called pure nitrate 
should be esrefbUy fused and re-eiystalUaed. It to 
also used ‘as a source of silver in Che electrotype pro- 
cess. in snTering gloss sod in marking-ink, 

SiiTia, Ozisxe or. — There are three ozidee of 
silver,— the sub-oxide, Ag*0, to a dark powdiw, filHrmad 
when nitrate of silver ia heated in aeurrent of hexogen | 
the protoxide, AgO, procored by adding a solutira or 
potash or soda to the nitrate when it fiifis, aa a brown 
hydrate} and fbe peroxide, AgO*, a compound formed 
in grey eireular eryatals when a dilnee oolntton of 
nitrate of tUvar to deeompuMid by the voltaie current. 
The protoxide ita powvriVil bare, combining with ^ 
acids to fbnn neutral salts. It to aohtble to a sHght 
extent in water, to whioh it oomBmntoates a feeble 
alkaliiie resolioD- 

5tavxm Pnosmaxsi,— fliher Ibrms saveret pbos* 
phatee, but they are mrimportanC. 

Sum, Smnsrx ex.— When tho laetal is bofled 
in lulplmrioacid, a portion of tha acid to decomposed, 
and sobliateof aiivar to fbmied. It may be obuined 
ia rboaible prtoms, wUeh disadlve in ninety l>«ita of 
weter. It to a very stable aslt, reqnmng a giaater 
beat for ila decomposition than the anifibatisa of coppmr 
and iron. 

fiiaWM, BnsMnns ex.r*Thb coaponadialheprln* 
eipialoiaofalivetbaiid tofoCnd nattoaLoq ^ '^*- ' 
euem and oetahediia* in well an in maairre « 







Xl ha* A nctaUift lintri^ Dram wlibb it daiivae its adk 
D«f«loffiint iMUMy Bolpkid* of tUvar. it 

alto fbaad fa oombioatioa with other Bulphld«e. aapa- 
cioHj thow of cOT}>et and aUtar. HHaliia ailTar haa a 
aarj powerful affiait j for aiUpburR the aaotaL baoom* 
itw blaekeaed by exposttra to an atmeapheroconiainhix 
eulpburetted bydrocen aa the paaeoitt lUtaRaren IbotigE 
large^ dilated with air. Balj^de of aUrar m%j ba pta* 
pared obemically by teaaimiUing a current of 
retted bydropen tbrougb a aolatioB of the nitrate, or 
by foBing matallio ailvar with axoaM of cnlpbur to a 
oroeible. In a massive fontt* salpbida of ailvar is to a 
certain extent malleable, and will Udia imprauums 
from a die. 

SiHSJis, sMi-ci'-6^ (ite nativa name), in Bot., a pM. 
of tbe nat. ord. Simanbaetm, The aeads of the species 
3, CwdroH are highlv esteemed tbroogbout Oentrid 
America for tbeir febrifugal propertiaa, and are be- 
lieved to be a specific against the bites of venomous 
eimket. They have been used lately in this country for 
Che latter pnr|Kwe withoiit any sensible efleot. 

SiiiABtmA, nim^'i-ru •b4i, in Bot., tba typical gen. of 
tbe nat. ord. iViMiira6ac««. Tiia ^eciee SnUtHara is a 
untire of boutb America and tbe Wcst-Iudian islands, 
being known lu Jamaica as the mountain damson. 
The bark of the root acta as a tonic, and has been 
employed medicinally in dterrhom, dysentery, Ao. It 
contains oMorsiiur, the same priticiplo which has been 
found in Jamaica quassia-wood. 

SxXAHunacKJB, tim-a-ru-baV-s^^^ {tiiMtvubn, its 
Caribbean name), in Bot., the Quassia few., a nat. ord. 
Xlico/jflsdeius, sub-class having the fol- 

lowing essential character Trees or shrubs, with 
alternate axstipulata leaves, without dots, flow 
l\y|H>gynous, regular, svmuietrical, with imbricated 
Mtivation. Calyx, corolla, and stamens with aoua- 
temary or quinary distribution of their parts j each of 
tbe latter nrisiiig from a bypogynoua scale, and with 
antbers borsting lougitndinaOy. Ovary stalked, 4- or 6- 
eeUed ; style simple ; stigma 4- or 6-lolied. fruit of I 
4 or 6 indehiscent 2*s«oi!ed drupes, placed round a 
ooramon axis. Seeds pendulous, exalbuminoas ; radicle 
superior. With the exception of one plant, which » a 
utave ef iV'epaul, they are all found in the tropical 
parte of India, America, and Africa. A bitter prin- 
ciple is th'e most rewarkablo characteristic of tbe 
order. (Sm PxcnASVA, QdAesia, Simabuba.) 

SmiAiUB, (Lat, stciw, an ape), the name 

of a quadruinanousfain. of mammalian animals, which 
embraces tbe meat highly-developed forms of tbe 
movers. Tb^ are all of them inbabiiante of tbe 
Otd 'World. The nostriU are divided by a narrow 
seplam t ibay possess opposite thumbs aa tbeir fore 
aiM fauMl feet ; tbe ealtonticB on the rump are generally 
naked. Some of the epectes only are fumiMed with 
cbeek-pouobet. They usuallv possess a tail. 

• SiHiLB, tim'-s-te (lAt.), in Bnet., is a figure by which 
twro things are conmdered with regard to a third that 
ia common to both. Siroilee serve two pnrposcis 
viben addreesed to the understanding, tbeir purpose 
into iDotroct ; when to the heart, their purpose is to 
pieeae. To have a just notion of similes, they must be 
oiatnifaisbed into two kinds : one cumwon and familiar, 
•e WMwe a nan la compared to a bon in courage, 
and enoCher more distant and refined, ae where two 
tbinga wbiob bare in ihemaelvee no resembiaoee or 
oppcellioik are compared with reepactyo tbeir eflecta; 
aa where a oomparleou ia instituted beiwacn a flower 
and a eong, with retereace to tbe emotioiM they pro- 
dnee in tbomted. 

SfMOKg, sim'-e-iis, in Scelea. aSbire, it tbe corrupt 
peeaentatioB of any one to a benefioe for gift, mom^, 
or reward; and it eo called Ikom Simon llafna* who, 
as sarvated in tbe Acta of tbe Apoetlee, attempted to 
wnnhase tba gifU of tlio Holy ^iiit with money, 
efimony, by the aonon law, wae coaeidtred a very 
grievous oJTenee, bring tba morn odiooa beoauee ae- 
oompaaied hr pai^nsy; lor ibo preeantae iaawora^to 
have aomssiteod so eunooT. A atatuta waa pasead tn 
tbo filet year of Bbaabetb, Iving down tbo varfions 
Mi in whicli.riSMmy may be aomimtted, with Uia 
pMel^ amsexed tberafeo; and in the lath of Qaeen 
Anna another a«t waa pnaaed on tbe aapkeaotdaet. As 
fite.law BOW etendi, it xseimosy for any parson to 
» tba next praseniatiosr white tbe ehiunh is; 
lC4fi 


racBBi} itiaiimoBylbt eepirtalpeinoiitopQMimM 
for bimwtbo neH |weaantelten,artboi]igb the obnteh 
bofoUi Hterimony for asv person 
presentation, or if tba purriMM be tff an edvogrim* 
tbe next presentation hy a pucohaeer wovild bd nUteoii^ 
Oil if there is any agieement or arrangement betyNgils 
the partiet at tbe Ume of the porehaaefor aanaDof ft 
vacancy to be made. If a person pofehaso an 
Towaou while tbe church is vieant, a prseautatioalrir 
the purobaeer for that vacaaqy ia aimah|r**-mf^ 
Cripp'a Xow rtUxHng to Ckarch and Clor^f, 

Siuoox, riJNccM^ a noxioue hot wmd wltisli ote 
curs in most eouutriei aiinated at no great dishMMm 
from sandy deserts, and which alweyi blcwi fttmi 
that quarter in which the desert it litiiatcd. lit 
Seaegamhia and Oninaa, it btewa friim the AOtlh* 
oast, in tlie delta of the liile from tbo ■(iptb*witil| 
on the eastern shores of the Oulf of Sum fhwi the 
north-east, in Syria from tba aoutb-aastt at Ifeetia 
from tbe east, at Bagdad from tbe west, and at Snml 
from tbo north. The approach of the rittoom ia im> 
ilioated by terrible appearances. The eastern horisen 
M pervaded by a dull yeUow bna; a tUok lulpluitom 
exhalation rises from the ground, which is first nuttikd 
round in rapid gyrations, and then ascends 'ilita lot 
air, covering the whole heavens. Hisring and ansdl^lng 
sounds are heard, aud a hoi oiurrent of air mimm 
over tlio ground. There ia genera^ a oonaidsislite 
qiiaiititr of fine sand in tbe hot sir, and tba wind 
geuerally afleots the human body very powarihltar, 
producing great feebleneic, and somatimes even daatJU 
SiWASis, ri-aoi'-ins (Let.), in Bot., htnstard, a gOlU 
of tbe nat. ord. Crut^trm, X*he aeeds of two SpsriM 
of this genus art oommonly used for ooUnary anantedU 
seeos of A riyra are of a dark 


and are known as Steak wtislaiisd* 


Ginal uurpossa. The 

reddish-brown colour, 

sseJs; those at 8. alba are of a yeHowish colour, and 
are termed wAite mugfarJ-Mfids. Tbe flour of mustard, 
so exteiisivelv used as a condiment, ia prepared from a 
uiixtnre of the two kitidi, usually lo toe pmportiOB of 
two parts black aud three parts wbito. The seeds ire 
iKiunticd, and the husks then removed from tbe flour 
by siAiiig. Both the biaok and while mustacd«aeoda 
contain a large quantity of bland fixed oil, resamblteg 
rape, which is readily obtained by submitting thsm 
to pressure. It is remarkable that tbe pungent piiu- 
aple for which mustard is valued docs not exlat ig 
the seeds, but is produced wbenibo constituaute i^tb# 
seeds are brought togeUicr under the infiisaBee of 
water. Tbe send and pungent ooMifa oil qf Mustard 
is obtained by flistiUing black masterd-ieada with 
water. Internally, flour of mustard is used M a ittem* 
lant, diuretic, aud emetic ; axternally, aa an irritant 
and rubefacieDt. White mastard-aeads are often taken 
in au entire state a\ stimulaiite in dyip^aia. Tbe 
yo uuj; h erbs with their seed-leaves are eommoiiJj fisnl 

SxsrsouBB, c<'-iis-k«r« (Lst. rise eard, wilboat OSIU 
or charge), is an ecolesiaeUeal iHmcfloe without enpe 
of aouhi: as where a rector of a paririx bai a runr 
under him, endowed and ebargsd with the ours, so that 
bo is not obliged either to da^ or resideece ; or when 
a ehurch has faUen down, and the parish beeomes dea# 
Utute of parisbionars. In a more geaetal seoMlMi 
applied to any ufllce with no duttes aUaebad to it. 

tiKBB Dib si^-»s df'-e (bat-, without day), te a tm 
usualtT employed in oottuectiou with 
assemblies, wbiob are adiournad or pros 
a day lieing siMieified for resasenihUiig. . . ^ 

Bunenn, rii/-w-tsr, in HeraUliy, sMUmtIta Jli^ 
band side of tba eaeutohaoa. or aortbtagtbatte «Md 
in armouryt tbat is, ibe obtest Mng 
diately badve tbe spectator, the side oppoftta^xtj^ 
band is the riririsr, and that opposite tbe UtbhSm 
ibe d!sjc/rr, 

BijfBiaa Fcirn. iOMrXrAXicnMB BfiWrJ . 

Bifbov, si'/ea (let. riaJte), a ba^ tM ta: j 
bating one limb sfaoirter {baa tltamlMr«,t7r^ 
which a liquid sou be ttanslisrfed mm<m\ ^ 
another, tritboat invartiug ^ 

^Twiteh tba Jiqnid te witednmfi, ^Ttei 
eupposed that tbia mariitee wiMr fateiHitad j 
find centuiy, by Huso of AteMteirim qr 

works, mations Its the 

oonveyi^i water ftm WM te llbsdbta 
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Siphon Aq!0/»dttqt8 Skin 

intarvenlnff eroiifid. Tii«in«tIiod or principle onirtfttSi ' film, ip limf.— Sinn It n WMk jottrtioiii of taqtm 
(be ciphoo acts, if oshnociiof the tabc of the air (t^inc otaponM nafttt It IbcBif » itUT Jci4f. (Ac 
which it bontainf, or at leaet^ §6 rarefying it, that ibo Qlv'b,} 
preMore fif the atmoaphere on the aurfaoe of the water He Atm, (Ac Rat.) 

will force the liquid op beyond the higbeat poiot of BxAnvo, ebeif^«tcg(Do.h oaaof tfaeftnaateserelfat 
the eorre of the aipbon, wneo it will deaoend by the aod moat baaltbAil out-oMoor paatimea in winter, 
other limb. The afidicm ia principally uaed for daeant- when rivere aodpondaare flroami, and offera btearear* 
ing] it' may, however, be oaad to diaoharge water at fimeof ice. The art conafaitain poiaing the body on 
the upper eitremity, by meant of an air-veaael at that a tharp ridge of iron beneath the aole or the foot, and 
place. Instead of etbanating the siphon of air, it may advaneing on the ice in that poaition. onelfoot relietmg 
be inverted and filled with water i if both enA are the other. The akate itselfm a well-known apparatna. 
then stopped, and the shorter limb immersed in the generally made of wood and iron, with strapa and 
water to be decanted, on removing the pings the hneklet to attach it to the foot. The iron should bo 
water will flow. In the WirUmbgrg iiphon, the two about a quarter of an inch tbiok, and not deeper than 
ends are turned up, ao that when once filled, it will three-quarters of an inoh, and smooth or flat Mong its 
always remain so, and act at onee when one end is im- under edge. The edges should bo smooth, flwe mm 
memed in a liqnid. rust, and sharply ground. The best skaters arofonud 

fiipnoTAQUUDUOTi^Itt canal-making it is frequently- in Holland, where men and women skate to market, 
nsaeisary to cross streams. YThen tho natural level of Germany, and Rumia. In the ** Edda,*' written 600 
the stream is above that of the canal, an aqneduet yean ago, skating is mentioned. The Uller ta 
must be employed. But generally, it is found neoes- represented as being distinguished for bis besufy, 
sary to pais the water under the canal, by means of a arrows, and skatas. In speaking of skating, Klopstoek 
culvert, or of a siphon aqueduct. Great diflioulties says that man, ** like the Homerio gods, strides with 
usually scoompany the execution of the latter, for they winged feet over tho sea transmuted into solid ground.** 
sre at all times difficult to repair ; there is also great Goedho, Herder, and other German poets, have also 
danger of their leaking, in eunsoqttence of the hydro- rang its praises. 

statical pressure acting upon their lower surfacefl ; and Ssslutoit, (Gr. skefic, I make dry), it 

through the aoeumulation of ailt or alluvial matter, the dry osseous framework of an animal body pre- 
there Is a tendeuey to choke up the passage. Siphon served in its natural position. It usually consists of 
aqueduotSt therefore, should only he used for the most various parts, and when these are connected togeUier 
limpid waters, and under all ctroumstanees, settling by their natursl ligaments, it is said to be a natural 
reservoirs shonld he formed at their entrances. skeleton, and when they are artifloiallr connected by 

SiPXiOKis, sf^'-ae-d, in fiot„ h gen. of the nat. ord. wires or the like, it is said to be an artilloial skeleton. 
RswAceiioesw, Asiaffiea,anatlveofOrasUandOaiana, In soma of tho lowest class of animtds, the skeletoii 
is the plant from which nearly all the India-ruhlwr, or consists only of a single piece, in others it is extensl, 
caoutelioae, now used in this conntry la derived. in the form of a case. In man, however, and all the 
Sir, ssr (Ft*, sisur), is a word of respect used in higher animals, the skeleton is interusi, and eompoted 
addressing men, as madam is in addresses to women, of numerous pieces adapted to give strength and 
It is likewue the title of a knight or Imronot. Shake, beauty to the body, and to admit of motion in vaiiont 
spere sometimes used it synonymously wirli man. It directions. (Are Awatokt, § OsTaotKiof.) 
is praflxod in loin, in sirloin, a practice which is said to Sxxw Bridob, skew (Dsn. skiedm, oblique), a bridge 
have originated in the knighting of a loin of beef by in which the passages uuder and over the arch intersect 
one of the Rngb'sh kings in a fit of good humour. each other obliquely. There are cases of flr^uent 
BtSBV, a gen. of reptiles heloiiging to the oocurrence in which varions sorts of passages and 

perennihranobiate Batrachisns, declared by Cuvier courses necessarily cross each other obliquely, as well 
to be one of the most remarkable of the class of at on different levels, and where it would be difficult 
reptiles, and, ludeed, of tho whole animal king- or impossible to construct a square bridge wbidt 
dom, from the anomalies of its organisation sud should both have sufficieut strength and at the tame 
its apparent relationship with difTorent families, and time leave the lower paasnge quite clear. In smffi • 
even classes. It has the following characters Form cases, recourse must be had to a diOhrent form of areh, 
riongated, nearly like that of the leel; branchial tufts placed obliquely to the abutments, aod yet exerting 
three on each slue ; no posterior feet, nor any vestige itathrnst in tho direction of the upper passage. 8aeb 
of a pelvis ; head depressed ] gape of the mouth not a structure is eslled a skew bridfm, and is frequenlfy 
wide ; musslo obfnse ; eye very smell } the ear con* required on lines of railway, which it is impimnt to 
oesled ; lower jaw armed with a horny sheath and keep as straight as possible. little is known re* 
■evend rows of small teeth ; the upper jaw toothless; sporiing the origin of skew bridges, but it is very 
but numerous email pointed retruvortra teeth occur certain that George Stephenson was the first to con- 
on tho palatal region. struct tfaem~-OD the Liverpool and Manoheatcr raQwi^ 

fiiRlva, s*r*-<-iis. in Aatron., the moat brilliant of —on true scientific principles. The difficulty of buUd- 
the ftxeAetars, and tho largest in the oonstellAtion of ing skew bridges increoees with the obliquity of Che 
the Gfcat Dog. It is very nequentlv called the Dog angle from W* to 46^*, which is supposed to be the 
Star. Itk name is obtained ftom Sirts, one of the most hasardoos angle for a semtetreular arch; but 
RgypHsn appeUaHons of the river Hile, because its beyond that limit, instead of inereasing it rather 
hriiaoal riainf gate warning that the overflow of the diminishes to about 35^, which appears to be about the 
river was about to commence. natural limit for a semi-eylindneal areh. XlliptM 

Sitocoo, M-roV-ko (Itel.), e term applied in Italy oblique archet are deficient in etabilify, more difficult 
to e hot, relexin^ end o^retsive eouth-west wind, it to execute, end more expensive than semietnndar or 
is supposed by eome to m identical with the simoom, segmental arches. 

tempered by Its peeiage eetoss the weter. SxTir, «kvn (Sax. srie), in Anet., is tost membeune of 

ttuviM ov OsAIOtt, is an inaUtution of femelea in variable thielRiesB which corcra the whole body exter* 
Irimcc, whose businecs it ie to minister to the indi- ually, and exCende inwards into ell the nataril open- 
gtnt ra richness end dltlress. They originated from a ings, where it changes ita propertSee, becoming soft 
noble lady, Louise )e Gras, end received the appro- and moist, and hence fcoown as ifiucous membrane, 
twtkm of Clement TX. in IfifiO. The skin is generally described as composed of three ' 

SuiSia&«^.carr,iaaBaitteglventondlaMofetodcnts layers,— the entiole, the rrie mecoram, end the enUtt 
et thpjinMnIty Oembridge ^ Bmitod means, and ecra, the lest being the moat internal. The cutie 
wbo .rini^ eitteia edventsgw Over tbe -oitbers. The (dermis), 'urtrne akin, conrista of two leyere; of which 
niiimMtoffitobederivfdfrom«ish«hMi,iainiivflfii|y the deeperie celled the rarittm, end the more auperlloiel 
langnale, Aeimtet en aMohniteeH^lwcriSioaa. ffisara the pej^leiy layer. The oorium is tompMod of 
have usuaify tb^ eommone free^ end reeeivn varione nnmerous (Ibrei closely mterlaoed, and forminir • 
eo^menls. Feebly, they were teqrii^ topeiform smooth enrfree tor the mpport of Urn papillara iMtrw 
,fecrteln jMiel to that bee long been done II viutointliic1nesB,betng,as«gea«nurate;tJmoB 

'' nkswist swtirffyon the the espeaed parts and thin on the protected. ' Tte 
e« is^pandenC shidenta. , A Hkeelass «f popffieiy toyer is soft, and Itoin^ by mnnerons pe- 
itaisBtoetOritoeie-ealledeervitoiB. pillw^ wl^h eoter itowboto inrito it eontoiatlbe ^ 
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Skill* DiflOiMt of the 


of Ihtiaiiiitiv* serve*. The nte buoonib 
( nmoom aeltirork) Kee fmmeatetely over the eatie* 
end in Mme meMvre dimlniafaea the inequnlitiee of 
it* tMriiMe, being thicker between the nepilUe end 
thinner on their eummite. It ie eompoeed of tninirte 
naoleeted eeU«» end is elmost pnipf In eonristenee. It 
is veiT aUgbtlj developed in the white reees. bot is 
veiw distinct end tbiek in .those thet ere dsrker» the 
oelu* which ere flUed with e piinnentJbefng thet which 
gives the derlrooloiir to their akin, ^e outiele, scarf* 
skin, or i^ldermis, is e disorjsenised sosly subttsnce, 
serving to protect from injury the more delicsle cutis. 
It is thickest on the moat exposed parts ; end on the 
palms of ib* hands and soles of the feet it consists of 
several layers. The skin performs vartous important 
fhnetiona. It is the seat of common sensation, and is 
fumiihcd with numerous pores or openings, which 
give psssage to the sweet end other exlialrttioiis. It is 
in this way the great regulator of the heat of the 
body. 

Bkxst, Diskabm on tos, are of very different kinds 
end of very different degree of importance. 8ome 
are dangeroos to life, others are altciide<l with no 
danger; some are attended with fever and rapid in 
their course, others ere chronic end obstinate ; some 
ore disflgnriiig, some contagious; and so on. Various 
attempts have been made to arrange end classify the 
different diseases of the skin. Dr. 1 tillsn divides them 
into eight orders, distinguished from each other snlolj 
^ the appearances U|Ktu the skin, aa follows : — t. 
Papula, or pimples, little elevations of the cutiole, of 
e red colour, and not containing any fluid, as in the 
earliest stage of small*pnx.— 2. Sijuiima>, or scalei, 
small hard, thickened, opaque, whitish patchea of un- 
haallby cuticle, aa in leprosy.— 3. ]£jiinihrunthi, or 
rashes, superfleial reo patches, varying in figure and 
sisc, and irregularly diffused over the surface, as in 
measles, aearlet fever, kc. — 1. blebs or miniature 

bliaters, as sometimes occur in erysipelas.— n. PuMfuJatf 
or pustules, circaniscrihed eleviilions of the cutiole, 
containing pus, and having red inflamed bases, as in 
the eruption of vmalJ*pox when at its height and 
mntnrity.— 41. or vesicles, small elevations 

of the cuticle, oovenng a fluid usually at first clear and 
colouiiess, but becoming afterwards opaque and 
whitish, or pearly, as in cow-pox aud obioheii*pox.— 
7. TitbereuJa, tube^es, small hard auperfloial tumonrs, 
circumsenbed and pornianent, or, if they suppurate at 
all, it M only partially.— H. Maruldg, spots or patches, 
arising from exeeas or defidenry of the colouring 
matter of the skin, and frequently occurring eongeni* 
tolly, or connected with some slight disorder of the 
dige^e organs or of the general health. Buoh a 
elaasifleation ns tliis is very useful for the purpose of 
distinguishing the different appearances, but it is of 
little torther service. They are almost all more or less 
important manifeitatioDs in the ciitansous tissues of 
disordered or diseased conditions of one or more of 
the vital fumUons. Besides, a complaint which in 
pMolar Co-day may be vesicular to-iuorrow, and pus- 
talar the day following. Home arrangement directing 
the attention more entirdy to the rdations and eon- 
stitatfonal and riaoeral dependencies ol these affections, 
and leading to rational and tuccessful methods of 
care, is still wanted. 

SniTLii, Hutif (Sw. eiroUe, Lat. craatom), in Aoat*, 
is that hard bony case which incloses the brain and 
forms the bead. It consists of eight bones, closely 
joined tojjfcthmr; namely, the frontal bone in frout, 
the oeeipital bona behind, the two parietal bones on 
eaoh side, the two temporal bones forming tbe temples, 
and th* sphenoid and ethmoid boom tieiow, going to 
the formation of the orbita and nose. 

Bspxc, sirwab flfspUris ewsricaNo), a carnivorous 
qaadruped belonpug to the fatn. MmttUda, inha- 
mtiog America ; one species being found in the aorth 
and another in the sooth. Tbe skunk fa about as 
large as a eat: it is low on its legs, with a h^ad 
fleniy body, white ftnwhead, and the general aspect 
rather of a wotverene tbao of a marten; eyes amnli, 
eafs short and round. A narrow white mesial lina 
rone rrenmihe tip of tha nose to the occiput, wbem it 
^latec into a broad white mark. It is again nar- 
rowed, and eontmaes so tmtil it passes the staonl- 
dcra, wheit it fotkg,' the ImmikIim numing niong tbe 
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from as«b other, 
unite on the ramp. 


hfoadeg they weed* 



The Qpper Up k flirnlshtd wi^ib mi 
whiskers; the for is long and thiefc, compoaad 
silky and woolly bairn intermixed; the eofamr k while 
and blacldah brawn, in large maisea. The dnink it h 

Doctnrnal animal, leaving its bnrraw at IwiUght Ite 

aearch of small onadropodi and the yonsf and eggi of 
birds. One of lU most distinguiahtng eSaraetenittoa 
is its eapability of discharging an intolerable iliftfasff 
stench when threatened with dangeii^<— a staaoh eqaally 
intolarmhla to men, doga, and oatUe. Thcakonkhaa 
one litter a year, of from aix to ten young. 

Bevb I'Kauxa, $ki, the larrnat apeelea of 
dog, the smallest seldom wMafaing leas than. ^ 
or twelve pounds. A thoruugh-brM **Slva'* hM 
very short legs and every longb^y ; it# neck m atreofs 



axTK xxnaiia. 


and head elongated, mhilo ita body and Umbe hiw 
covered with long atraight hair of a sUghtiy wiiy tax* 
which bang! an thickly over its faeo as t — 


tnre, which bangs so thickly over its face aa to i 

the eyes and nose almost inTisiUe. These doga^^aiw 
vrry riever at learning tricks, and display contldanibia 
ufl'rrtion. 

BLAxnat, sfomP-er (K(w. esebmader), in Xmw* i$ 
the nialicioua defamation of a man'a ebaraoter by 
s]Hiken words, as libel is by written words, (dbc 
Libxl.) Blander is of two kinds,— one which ii action* 
able, as necesaarilv 'giporting some general damage 
to the party alanacre<f; the other actionable only 
when some apecisl damage boa been aotnally oauiM. 
The fornirr includes such words as impute to a perton 
crimes or misdemeanours that are lemiUy nnahili* 
able in a cr uit of law; tuch as tend tofoinra oiiii itk 
lus proleasiiin^ trade, or calliog by which ne gains hia 
livelihood, as imputing to him matpraoiice, teoompe- 
tence, Ac. ; such as tend to bis exciusiQn iram aoelety 
or to disparage him in an office of public fruat. In thp 
other case, tbe words, though untrna and audiskMMite 
spoken, are not in themselvea aotfonabla, unleat flip 
party aggrieved is able to prove fliat be hof twteiiifd 
aome eertaiu actual loss ihertfrom. Tbe wolds ft*' 
quire to lie malioioualy spoken ; and kenca, iflpflfrite' 
in a friendly maonar, or by way of adrie^ tbey.giwmad 
actionable. There are oartalu kindo of oomttWW^ 
tion* wbieh are regarded aa prhilegod, and tbgfilkfA 
not actionaible ; aa when a master is caltedupon Uiigim 
the charaoier of a servant, or wfaera a man ogmnteU 
cates to anotbarciraumstanees wfaieb htiafftbt that ho 
should know in relation to a matter In wl^ tkaf 
have a mutual inter^ If Iha dsfondaht Im oktete 

nrovo tha words te ba ^ — “ 

fhmalion, wh«focrs|i«SL_ ^ 
for the law bolda fluHB to ba,^ 

Bum, atotf (TV. to 
stone whudi teadllysplite into l 
of alste te «iidiiafit& folkdad or 

in the «aw or vooffng«slateb bite 

pasteboard, ffifay,ofra«f0WilHHl«% 
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flc4onr ; but it it tltp blnith, niddhhf sod jpvenMi. Xt 
wim oonsuiArtbly M (o JitrdoMt. 1| » 
atatl (ut buUdifif! pnrpoMt, for tko mokitts of bilUord^ 
ftblai, ir»tor-t«ak«, and for tfao *'»l«tet “ oi aolioo)boya« 
SiatO'quiirrtet aro workod oxtentivrlv in North IValet, 
‘WettiiioiBljHid, YorkskirOf ContfraU, and Davoutblro. 
A Talttatw vaiftety of tlato used for nhotatttaot oomet 
from Bonnenberj;, ia Meininf(on, from fiaalfalili and 
, fromtha Lavaut. Theslato which it made oi* of for pen* 
frilt, in drawing upon the nobooiboyt '* slake/' comet 
from fitetin, Itak, and Bayreuth, in Thurinqia. Khren* 
berg aitcoreroa that the polithiag elate fotiad near 
Zwickau, and near BtUa, wniolr it exccusirely used at 
apolisher of mctalt, wat entirely eompoted of theletona 
Of infusoria. 

BLavxBY, rktia^-ef-e fl)a&. »Unt, a tiave), it that 
•tateor eoudition in which one man beoomotthe atito* 
lute property of another, and may be sold by httn like 
o beast of burden la the market. Hepiigiiant a.s such 
aetato of thfiijpi may appear to nature aud rcasou, 
there can l>e no doubt that it prerHilcd to a great et« 
tent among all the great nations of antiquity. The 
Latin name srrcKs, nruioh it nsualiy translati*d serrant, 
properly tigniiiea a tiave, and is dcrired irotii stfrtmrc, 
to preserve : the serei, or slaves, being siicli persona ns 
wore taken ui war, and their lives preserved, ou oondi- 
tion of their becoming the abtoliiie property of their 
matlers. In like manner, the Hebrow word tn ttie Old 
Testament, wbieh in our vereiou it translated servant, 
properly tigidflet slave; and from the curse which 
Koth denounces upon Uain and Canaan, imraediaiely 
after the Deluge, we have reason to bcUeve that the 
elate existed even in antedituv'mn titnee. Slavery was 
authorised by the Jewish law, wJuok lays down many 
direetiunt at to bow tlavta are to be treatetl. Foreign 
flavet might be obtained by oaplure, purohaae, or by 
twing bora in the house ; and over these tlie nniMters 
had entire authority to tell, exchange', judge, punish, 
or even to pot them to death. A II <'(iri«w might also fall 
into slavery in various ways : if reduced to poverty, he 
might soil uiiiisetr for a slave; a futhor iniglit sell his 
children for slaves, or creditors might sell their debtors; 
but 111 such oases tho slave was not to be treated as a 
nlave, but os a hired servant, and was to be restored to 
fraedom at the year of iubiiee. lu Bgypt, Chaldea, 
Avahia, and all ovwr tho Bast, alavoiy existed to a very 
great extent, and a large tratllo iu elavea was carried 
on. Among the (Greeks, even at early as the time of 
Homer, we find alavorr a recogntxod institution ; and 
none or the Gre<*k pbirosophera seem to have regarded 
it as other than a regular and natural state of things. 
Aristotle lays it down that a oompieto household com* 
prises both slaves and freemen, and defends the insti* 
tatkm on the ground of diveraity of races t and even 
Plato, in bis porfect atate, only aeaires that no Oreaks 
should bo luado elavea br Greeks. At Athens, as well 
as in the oihor stafea of Qrewoe, there waa a regular 
slave-market, called Ae kuUat, b^use the alavea stood 
round ill a citole. The numbar of alavea in all the 
Greek states wae very great, far exceeding the number 
of free mea. Aoeording to a oenaoa made during tlte 
avehottShip of PemetriiM Phalereua, there wore in 
Attiea free eittaeua, 10,000 strangers, and 400,000 
ilavts. Bveu those who doubt the acaursey of these 
flguret^ admit that there musk bare been three or four 
elavea to one of the free popohdieu. At Athena, even 
tha poorest oitiaau had a slave to take care of bis 
household $ and Plata roiaarks thataome had ility, or 
“ “ “Tisin^ 


. AiAthaos,aitdia€hraaeegatierafl/, 
are said to hara baeii more humanely t i s t a d thea iu 
Boue» where they aould bt torluved, aad eveu put to 
death, at the diaarotiou of their maetore. Afrerwarila, 
a spirit of graaier hnanuity hegan tp ursaail. end a 
MiMeeaiou of adiota wereeusotedhyGlattdiua, Uadriaa^ 
audAuimpmislHia, bywhieh tie iurisdieiiou oflUh 
and daafh waa takeu away from rim juaatecs, aadjw* 
Ihrved to the maglalrate. aud the eipaafaiia, ordan- 
geoaaofenirity,war«ah(Biiahed, Hjima,du hia Basay 
ou the l^ulouiaesa of Aurisal am that 

•erne great men amoug iha Bcamaai hosasaaed to riw 
tHuuhoraf lOgiXKUIavaat aadlifr, Blrir,^ Ua ^‘Xequify 
iatotlmBiaieor Slaveiy aiaenit riwBomaua,** aastgaa as] 
^ to -avaiy frea panau In lial^iu 


w^tmptoyiiAlttriiaiMaak „ 
XM9 


of, the aosparor Olmridna, 


labours of the field, but elso at i 

and in every braoeh of induttry, some of I 

ftiUng ofttem of honour and trust, on frotons or ^^ents 
for their niastexs in the niaDageiDcnt of busiaeat. The 
spread of Christianity did rnoea to ameliotate the con- 
dition of the slave, tbongh the posseesion of them waa 
for a long time not regarded ee oontrory to Christian 
principles ; and down to the age of Theodosias, wealthy 
persons eontinued to kse|^ as many as two or three 
tiiousand of them. Jnstinian did much topranote the 
ultimate extinction of slavery ; but the number of 
staves was again iuoreased by the invsaion of the bar- 
barians } and iittolly the slaves beoame merged in the 
villeins and serfr of the Middle Ages. The personal 
•erntude which grew oak of the abuses of the feudel 
flyateni, end to which the Germane had been accus- 
tomcKl, even in their primitive settlements, was ex- 
ceedingly grievous, but it is not soppr>aed to have 
equalled, in severity or degradation, tho domestie 
slavory of tho ancient'i, or among tho Eiiropeait 
coluniev on the other side of the Atlantic. The feu- 
dal villein of tho loweet order woe indeed sub- 
jected to the most ignoble services ; but in the eye of 
tho law, m Biigluiid, be was regarded as a villein 
only to bis own matter, to all otlmr persons be was a 
free men, and v,* was even protected against ex- 
cessive injuries * the hands of bis roaster, who might 
he made onewivable at the king's suit. That Africa 
was free from the blot whieli stained more advanced 
ctiuntnes, even ut a very early period, it is impossible 
to suppose, and is frilly couJlrmod by what glimpoee 
we obtain of it^ early lustorv. There Is no truth there- 
fore m the statement that Europeans were the first 
to introduce that trade; fur it has been proved 
that a great trade in slaves was carried on from tho 
coast of Guinea hy the Arabs some hundreds of years 
before the Portuguese embarked in the trslBo, The 
Portuguese began tu traus|H>rt negroes from their pos- 
sessions in Africa to Spanish America in 1501 . lu 1517 
the emperor Charles V. legalized the slave-trsdo, and 
grimted a patent to cerfain pemoiii to carry tt on. 
The French under lyoiits XIII., and the English under 
Queen Elizabeth, formaily permitted this trade. The 
most important markets' fur slaves in Africa were Bonny 
aud Couhar, on the cuust of Guinea, and they still 
remain among the principal. Here the slaves who 
come from the interUir were exchanged for rum, 
brandy, toys, iron, salt, Br. ; and the number of those 
beings who have been thus tom from ibeiroountry 
during three centuries is calculated to amount to above 
forty aiilhons. The sufferings of the slaves ditriug the 
postage wem, end still ore, horrible, it being estimated 
that from 15 to p«qr cent, perish on it, Alraosi fSrom 
the very rime that this tri^e waa established, there 
were persons who more or less powerfully declared 


more partieolarly shout 1727. In 1761 the Quakera 
entirely abolisbed it among themselves; and in ITTi 
Graovule Sharp oiitainad a decision of the English 
judges, in the famous cose of the negro Somerset, that 
a sttve as soon as be sett bis font npon BngiUrii groiiad 
becomes free. In 1783 a petition for the abohtion of 
the slave-trade was addressed to pariisment by the 
Quataers, and siipportsd by Sir Ch^l Wray ; and ia 
17St7 a Boriety for the snppresidoa of ttie d^n-txade 
was eetubltshed in London, tod mmbeved among its 
membam Wilberforoc, Sharp, Dillwyn, and Thomas 
Cliffkson, then a yonng gndoace of Oantbridge, to 
wliose emumnsm and enei^ 'the eansa is immbly 
more indebted then to the rohosurs of any other men. 
The snbject was again brought before parliament in 
1789, and an order obtained frw a committee of the 
irivy cuoaatt to inquire into it. On the 13th May, 
iTbS. WBbaifeM# mode bis fine speech in the hoose 
on UMs snirieot, and was ably enpportsd by Burke, 
Fox, Oranvule, aad PB:t ; but it was net tUl 1791 that 
he wot able to move fot leave to bring in a 
btU fi»r prereniieg the Ihrther tmpoctoliqai «f tlnasn 
into the Wait-IndiattMlosiiea. After n stormy defakto 
the motion wee loit ^ 39 to les. In W33» 

93a petitioae wen reecived from M$ad end 1«7 
from Bcotlend, aad Wttbsetorue roorto that the toede 
onght to be abolished. Am nmeodBseto for ike gradiiel 
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MiCimi airri«d » kq|t mi mhw 

di^ alkerwdi the limiee pawed a montlOn liar it* 
abolitioB is }7Bd; thia aieMWie «ae,hDifevat^ darted 
io the house of Lorda* Verioue wuiMqnevh attemiite 
wereeiioally umu c c e wfiri, beiog maemllj dafeafecd in 
the hoiiiie of ContmoM. At lengw a bill pMoed both 
houMe auoccMfullT, end teeeivad the roiiM ew^ on 
the 2Zith Mexeb, 18^. la 1811 Mr. Bmogbaia intro- 
duMd A bill, which unmtmoatly peoeed through both 
honfles, derhieifig tlie trade in ■lavee to be feloaj. and 
puoitheble with fourteen jeera* tnm^rUtioo f and an 
net of 1824r made ilare-lrwliog a capital offonoe, by the 
oaiuo of piracy, —in 1887 miiigateo to transportatiuu 
for life. l>aring the agitation againit the alwe«traflo, 
the aboUttcuUts itudiouely kept ont of view the queM< 
lion of the emancipation of the alarea } but iinm 0 < 
diate^ on the pawing of the act of 1807 they formed 
a new aaeoeialion, called the ** African Ineiitution,” 
which afterward* beoame merged in the Anti-Slarery 
Society. Clarkson renewed hie agitation throughout 
the country ; local sooieitee were formed every i^ero, 
and tracts and other publioations circulated on behalf 
of the slave. At length, in March, 1H2:1, Wilberforoe 
presented a petition to parliament for the estinotion of 
slavery, and soon alter, a motion by Mr. Buxioii, to 
the same effect, was defeated by Mr. Canning. From 
that time various uoMurM were introdeevd, till at 
length, in 1H38, the ministry waa induced to bring 
forward a measure which was introduced by Mr. Stan- 
ley, tbeo secretary for the colonies. After muuli dis- 
cussion and considerable oppoettion, it pasted bidh 
boiiaes, and obtaioi^ tlie royal assent on Uie 2ttih 
August, 1833. In terms of iliis act, slavery was tu 
ceaae throughout the British empire on the 1st August, 
1881: slaves, however, of six years old aud upwards 
were required to beooma ** apprcntico<l labourers ** io 
those who had been their owiien in slavery, one class 
being required to serve fur four years, the other for 
•ix. Further, the sum of twcuty millions was to be 
raised and distribnted as compenaatioit-money anioitg 
the different slave«<>wtiers. On the lat August, 1831. 
nearly H<X>,O0b negroes became nuuiinally free; aiul 
their average value over eight years being taken in the 
eeeeral pieces, nva a total of £16,281,738. SevsrHi 
of the colonies declined having to do with apprentices 
at all, and emancipated their slaves at onoe. In the 
apring of 1838 the question of immediate emaiiciustion 
waa agitated, and the colonists forthwith prucroded to 
carry it into effect ; so that by the Ist August, 1S38, 
there was not a slave left in any British colony, exceus 
the Mauritius alone, which foUowed soon after. Tue 
tiave-trada is sow prohibited by the laws of every 
Xoropcau date except Portugal, by which it is still 
coatinued withio certain geographical limits; and all 
of them have agteed to enforoe iKe strietest measures 
la regard to the right of searoh, and to regard tiiose 
Wkgaged in the trade as pirates. In the southern 
states of North America slavery still exists ; and if not 
directly, has at Icaat indirectly, been the cause of the 
pnsent. unhappy war. There they are regarded, in 
many respeotc, as things or property, rather than per- 
aons, and arc vendible as penonai estate. They ere 
assets in the bands of exeeutore for the payment of 
difots, and cannot be emancipated fay will or otherwise 
to the prdadioe of creditors ; they cannot take pro- 
perty by deseeni or parebase, and all they find and all 
they hold belongs to the master ; they cannot make 
lawful contTMta , and they nre deprived of civil righu. 
Some of the etatee alao manifest great jealougy of any 
inffoenoe that wight tend Co render them diaoonteated 
urilb their condition; and eevere penet Metrictiena 
aaisk agaiott thMr henw edneated or instracted. 

fiannr, sleyp (Ger. AriUqOi, is that natural state or 
aondition of unconiefoosoess in animals which alter- 
naSCi with n pmfod of actM^. la thh state, Uie 
involantary fttnetioae, toeb as tiMiee efantnifon, secre- 
tion, Ac., go on aa nsiwl, but the vofamtary powem are^ 
4|iiiescenC. All aeCioa in the living economy pvodncwej 
waste of tiuM; and heBcerrat ie n esew a ry in order 
tlmStlwdelloimy w^ henmdai^ Banee il is that 
vsn feet Mfrsshed aftor sleep; tne wsnelce posse as 
f fsa te r strength, the narrae have etlaiaed n lihd»r 
nenalbitity, anaOwpevMrsof the aaSnd era ascre eeiara. 

poet well speake of ** Tired natoge*! sweet restorer, 
bahny elerp.” If any hypctlnaia hagjs haan advanoad 


Sloth 


hut A mare or lees nni atiii i ii q toty, Aooordl&g i 
some. It arises from mere esbaiurtioii of the eensiw . 
powers, tiie toain oesdhig to sot becanaf It isfathlOtiil 
and canuot act ftirtber uutU rsstiKMd hy rent, ^JnmiNlgr 
oe^ however, we flud oxcecaira fatigne^ either 
mind or body, to be an efreotnal preventive of Meep* 
Others, again, rafor aleep to cbi^|ee in the cvrebsel 
circulation, rc arding it as arising from eongestion 
or a retarded movement of too In tbs oershnd 
vessels, espooially the veins, or, according to i 
from a diminished ffow of arterial Idood to the I 
It is not Improbable that several of thcee cauae 
be at work in prodnclng sleep,— the nsevoiis 
being eufoebled by ite ospenditure during the n . 
state, and the circulation becoming slower, thy vw 
become, in consequence, oongestsd, and there is a d „ 
cient Buptily of arterial blood, loading to asuBpeoefonof 
the powers of attention and voluntary motion. Acooedp 
mg to Sir Henry flolland, sleep is uot a sitq^ eted% 
but **a sueceaeion of states in constant varianottt lUe 
variation constating not only in the diffetwnt degrew 
io which the same sense or faculty is sabmtted to It, 
but also ill the diffhrent proportions in whieh these 
several powers are under its Influence at the smm 
time.” The approach of sleep is annottueed by dhitiB* 
ished activity of mind, and kis* of the posret w afitittv 
Uou. The senses become blunted to external hnprea- 
sioiis, and we feel an unoonqnerable desire fov itilinsis 
and repose. Our idess grow more confuted, our sem* 
satiems more obaoure, our sight laiU us, and if owr 
earn still perceive sounds, they are indistinct and seem 
as though distant. The eyelids close, the juinia relax, 
and we iDatiiicitvely assume an eiuiy position end fhll 
into a sleep. As a general rule, the tenses and veaeon- 
mg faculties sleep lint, while the irndginatioti ami 
lighter ones remain longest awake. Bleep te at flnC 
rleep, then soft and gentle, and heoomea gradually leee 
sound as the time for w^ing approaches. There ia 
usually an intermediate state between sleep and waking, 
m which the sleep is very bxlit, aud from whieh pefsooe 
can be aroused with the grealeet feoility. Theainotmt 
of sleep requiretl by a person varies aoeording to eg*; 
temperament, flkbit, and previous fatigue. The new« 
born infant sir c|mi almost continuously, and rwirj old 
{wrtons also require a great deal of sleep. Middle Bfe 
IS the period when the system requires Uie l»set«lim| 
and women ususUy require less sleep than men. Thw 
average amount of sleep r^uired by a Itcalthy peihPB 
is about eight hours; but it varies greatly ip dintM 
individuals, some persous being able to sustsia ~ " 


with only four hours, while some slnggieh , 

■pend nearly half their time in sleep. Not one ot llus 
least elrange of the phenomena of tbie state is tiie power 
that tome person* baTs of awaking at a parttetdoe boor 
pndetermuied^on. ' 

SxoB. { 8 m Patfvns.) 

Boots, §loatk (Bax. nlirmth), (Jfr'sdynns 

osoos edeutato animal of Bouth Aaetloib, 



and themdnrard appeemwa of He iSHtgOlidi ia r^lSa 
am i»d loibwtm tiiMB togitovt evo sMf^ 
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loog M tlio laff and thigb { fo that if tfaa aaiOMl | 
attampU to walk on aU fovra, it la oUi|red to trail itaelf ; 
jiiUnfullyaDd aloarljon ita elbo«r% and if it atandaapright 
on tho hind la|ra> tha anaa are so long that the f<Mw« 
flngera tdaoli the ground. It is, acoordingly, aueaad- 
ingly helpless whan upon the ground, and at home onlv 
when on trees, and reating or moving anepended beueatii 
their branohM. Itfeeda on loaves. The headof the sloth 
ife soft, the face amall and round, ita hair coarse and 
ihagg]r, and generally rcaembliog in odour dry withered 
grass or moss. 

Slug, sfuy (JAmaas), a gen, of air-breathing naked 
gastropodoue molluscs. They br.ve an elougalM body, 
and for a mantle a fleshy oompeot disk, which occupies 
the anterior part of the body alone, and covers the 
pulmonary cavity only. This disk contains, in many 
Bpeoias, a small oblong and flat shell, or, at least, a 
calcareous secretion in lieu of it. They feed on herbs 
and fruits, to which they do much damage. They 
deposit tliolr ova at any time of spring or summer, 
when the weather Is moist, and bury themaelvcs in the 
earth duringjdrougbt and frost. 

■ “ Tr 


SiCALD-rox, §mavl pokt (Lat. conofa), is an oruj 
tiva febrile disease, which, happily, is not now near , 
■o prevalent os it once wus. It seems very doubtful 
whether this disease was at all known to the ancients; 
and, according to some Arabic historians, it came first 
from Ethiopia into Arabia about A.n. 672. The wnm 
which were carried on in the East, and particularly 
the Cruaadeain the 12th and ISlh centuries, iiitrodueed 
it into Europe, first into Spain and Franco, and then 
into other countries. This disease commonly com- 
menost with the usual febrile syniptoms ; as rigors, 
pain in the book and loins, great prostration of strength, 
followed by boat and drjrness of the skin, a hard and 
frequent pulse, loss of appetite, pain in the epigaslrum, 
with nausea, vomiting, headache, and soiuetiniea de- 
lirium or ooDvulsioiis. About the third duy, an erup- 
tion of small hard red-coloured pimples makes its 
nppemraiioe about the face and neck, and gradually 
extends over the trunk and extremities. The pimples 
gradually ripen into uustulcs, which, on the eighth 
day, generally begin to break, and crusts or scabs form, 
these last falling off in four or five days more. Tiie 
sevarity of the disease varies much in diflerent in- 
•tancfs, but is almost always in direct relation to the 
quantity of the eruption. When the pustules are 
numerous, tboy run together, and form au irregular 
ontlwe : when fewer, they are distinct, and of a regu- 
larly oircumscrlbed circular form. The former ia 
tschuically called variola cor^uen$, the other variola 
duersfa; the former being never free from danger, 
the latter aeldom or ever dongeroua, The most im- 
portMt diiforcDce between tmi two forms ie in tbe 
eeoondary fever, which sots in about the eighth day of 
the eruption, or just when the maturation of the pue- 
toles is oomplote. It is slightly marked iu the distinct 
unall-pos, but generally very intense and perilous in 
most uistancoB of the eonflaent ; being the penod at 
wbkh death ofteneat occurs. Both kinds arc accom- 
panied by sore throat, salivation, and frequently diar- 
rhoa. A peculiar dioagreeable odour also usually 
proceeds from the body of the patient. Like measles 
and scarSafina, this mseasa fkoquently givee rise to 
others of ,n trouUeeome or dangeroua nature ; as glan- 
dular kwdttfDga, abscesses, pleurisy, lorn of sight, con- 
sumption. Ac. Small-poz is tbe effect of specific 
coulagion, conununioated by eontoci, or through the 
air. There is no diwose or whieh the contagion is to 
rare, and which operates stfe a greater distance, than 
that of ■mall-pox; but it yarely attacks Che same 
individual more than onee. XI ta not a little remarkable 
that a BtnaU quantity of tbs matter taken from a 
pnstnle and inrart^ banraHi the akin of a healthy 
individual ^givea rise to a ntneb milder form of the 
disease than would arlsa natural way, i.c., by 
inhmiag the ooatagiOQa poisons an4 ^ this fret ore 
weiudehtsd for the great msons of giving against 
thodiswse. <Ait tvobinmoK, Tacourinioir.) The 
^i^entreqoired.iB emitlHpox does not dUfrr psi^. 
tieulMly fhm that of ordinora fgtwi tbs bowels bre* 
qumng to be ksbt n^eratdj open, free ventilation 
eatabliah^ ond^e if neeeisary, kept cool ^ 
*^»icpngftwithts«^ «insg^and«nlier. SmaUdoaee 
nr meixntry ««« oVton sstM^bU in aodemting th»‘ 

tfttn 


Bniett 


febrile gymptomt. Tbs streng^ reqnirw .to be et* 
tended to, and, if aneli reduced, qmni^ win^ wd 
nourishing diet ore to be em^oyed, Bbod-leiting 
is almost always attended with very great danger, 
and not to be had recourse to if it can pooubbr 
be avoided. The compUcotiona of this disease reqoiiw 
to lie carelhUy watched ; and if tbe throat be mneh' 
affected, a blister shonld be applied to the neck, and 
gargles of infnsion of roses used. 

SintLt, estffU, in living onimsls, is the power or 
fsoulky of perceiving odours. For that pnrpeae, the 
animiu is provided with a apeoiol nerve, called the 
olfactory nerve, in which alone this faculty residci. lu 
man, the filaments of this nerve are oiatributed in 
minute arrangemeuta iu tbe mucous meihbrane 
covering the interior and upper cavities of the nose. 
(Arc Nosi.) The branches ore distributed principally 
in close plexuses, but the mode of termination ox the 
filaments is not yet satisfsotorily determined. Besides 
the sense of smell, the nasal cavities are endowed with 
common sensibility by the nasal branches of the first 
and second divisions of the fifth nerve, m is proved 
by those cases in which the sense of smell is lost, 
while the party still remains suacepiible of sensations of 
cold, heat, itchiti?. tickling, Ac. The olfactory nervo 
is susceptible of v ■ mfinito variety of states, dependent 
on the nature oi « 'le external stimulus by which it ia 
brought into a /fate of activity. AU animals do not 
perceive the same odonrs in an equal degree. Carni* 
vorouB animals, for instance, have the power of de- 
tecting by the smell the special peculiarities of animal 
matters, and of tracking other animals by tbe scent, 
but apparently no lensibility to the odours of plante 
and flowers; while, on the other hand, herbivoroua 
animals are peculiarly sensitive to tbe latter, and have 
little sensibility to animal odours. Man is inferior to 
mony animals in respect of the acuteness of smell, but 
bis sphere of susceptibility to various odours is more 
uniromi and extended. Odours in the case of animals 
living in the sir arise from aubstancea anspended in a 
state of extremely fine division in the atmoapbore. or 
gaseous exhalations, often of so subtile a nature that 
they can be discovered by no other agent than tho 
sense of smell itself. Tbe odorous matters also require 
to bo transmitted in a current through the nostrils, 
which is effected by the respiratory organa ; and hence 
our perception of them is lucreasM by repeated quick 
inspirations, as in snifling. They are in all oases dis- 
solved in tbe mucus of the mucous membrane before they 
affect the olfactory nerve ; and bonce this membraoa 
must not be either too moist or too dry. Tho cause of 
tbe difference in the effect of different odours is un- 
known. Great differences in this respect exist among 
different iddividuals, many odours which are generally 
thought agreeable being to aome peraons intolerable ; 
and different peraons describe differently the sensa- 
tions which arise from the same odorous substances. 
Further, the ocotcueBs of this sense differs greatly ia 
different individuals, apd there seems to be iu some 
persons insensibUity to oertain odours, and in the case' 
of sight, to certain colonrs. Linnmns baa divided 
odours into seven different classes Aromatic, aa 
the carnation ; (2) fragrant, as the lily i (3) ambrosia^ 
as mnsk; (I) alliaceous, as garlic; (5) frstid. aa tbe 
rag-wort, valerian ; (fi) virulent, as Indian pink; (7) 
nauscona, aa tbe imura. Profeuor Bain actenmtsa 
more philoeophiom classification ; via. — • (1) Fresh 
odours, or such aa have the effect of stimulating and 
reviving the syatem, aa eau-de-Cologne ; (fij close or 
Bttffocaaog odours, which have a Ataphig and dis- 
couraging effset n^ the powers of life, as the smell 
of a pestryoook^s hitehen ; (3) disgnstiiig or nanseoua 
odonra . that pervert the action of tbe alimentary canal, 
os tulpnonitt^ hydrogen gme; (4) sweet or fragrant 
odours, which convey to the mind a perfectly pleMonUe 
ecosatioD, os many of the flowering and fruit-bearing 
blonU; (e),bad odonrt, or such aa are repalaive 1^ 
their ootiosi on tbe cd&ctory nerves alone, oa aso- 
festida; (fll pungent odonrs, ss that of ammonia; (7) 
ethereal odoncm os of alcohol and the ethers; <fi) 
eppetizing tmeHs, on raefa aa excite tbe appetite, es 
that of fl^ among owraivoroos animals.— Ber. Kiikera 
My^p^ljy ; Coipeater's Bain's Amm and 

SUMvi mntU (Sax.), (OMenrt}, a wmU but *ds- 
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BOioQa flih, «ltied to tlio tiilmoa. It inlMbUi fireib 
vilar lirom Aa(piit to Hoj. After epewnlng In Utereb 
orthabegfaiuiiAof April, Itrrtarufetotbeaea. Tbeir 

len^ im gao&- 
mlly Bit ' or 
eereti inches. 
Their ireneno 
ohnmotersnre: 
Body eloii* 
ented, corered 
with emnil 
• onlefi two 
dorttl fins, the 
11r»t with rays, the second fleshy without rays ; ven- 
tral floe in a veritoal line under the commeiiceinent 
of the first dorsal fin ; teeth on the jaws and tongue 
very long, two distinct rows on each palatine )>ono, 
none on the vomer escept at the most anterior iMit ; 
hranehiottegons rays 8. The amelt, as a British fish, 
appears to m slmostexolusivelvoonfined to the eastern 
and weeterr eoasts of Oreat 'Britain. Their food is 
■mall fiab» with crustaceoiis and tcstaccons animals. 

BmLTmo, ssirif^Mg (Dan. imelter, to fuse or melt), 
is the term applied to the extraction of metala from 
their ores by roasting and calcination, lender the 
articles laosr Mswuracrpn, fiiLvaa, Ac., a descrip- 
tion of this pnicciui will be found. IVith regard to 
mpper-smeltiiig s— The principal seat of copper-smelt- 
ing in Great Britain is at Swansea, in fioutli ^Vales, 
which furnishes annually over 2(t,O0O tons of refined 
metal. Two-tbirds of the ore is sent from Cornwall, 
the rest from Cuba. Chili, and South Australia. Most 
of these ores contain copper and iron, in combination 
with sulphur and arsenic, the Chili ores often contain- 
ing a large quantity of silver. After the ore is raised 
from the mine, it is flreod from its matrix and sorted, 
the purest portions being broken into jMcces the size 
of a nut. The flrat calcination it elTeoted in a rever- 
beratory furnace, the heat not being raised t(H> high. 
At the end of twelve hours, the ore is concerted into 
• black powder, containing sulpbido of copper, oxide 
and sulphide of iron, end earthy toipurities The 
roasted ore is next fUaed with a quantity of siUcious 
alag, by which means it is converted into a fusible 
alM eonristing of sil'ioate of iron and sulnhides of iron 
and oopper, wTiioh aink through the slag, forming at the 
tiottom a b^vymass, termed Bnatt. The matt thus pro- 
otired is, wbUe melted, run into water, by which It is 
paaulatcd. The product obtained is called cporsc mefal. 
It is roasted once more for twenty-four hours, by which 
means the larger proportion of the sulphide of iron is 
eonverted into oxide. It is then valeioed with some 
copper ore known tn contain oxide of copper and silica. 
The oxide of copper transforme any remaining sulphide 
of iron into oxide, which is taken np by the silica to 
form a slag, through which the sulpbido of copper 
links. This matt contains about 60 per cent, of cop- 
per, and is known by the name of Jlne nuial. It is 
east into pigs, the lower portions of which contain 
most of the impurities, the metal extracted from the 
upper portions being known in the market as best 
leleatea oopper. The fine metal has now to be freed 
entirely from snlpbur by a final calcination at a heat 
Just snort of that rcquiiM to fuse it. Duriug the pro- 
cess, th«jn«(il becomes oxidised at the surfimn. T%e 
oxide tboa formed decomposes (he rest of the sulphide, 
aulpburoua acid escapinit, and metallio copper re- 
maining behind. The metal obtained is ran off into 
moulds, fbrmingdngote full of bobbles, from the escape 
of the salphunHis acid gas. These ingots, which are 
known BMpimtUe or hlieUrH copper , from tbeir peculiar 
appearance, have now to undergo the process of »- 
floing. They arc placed in a reverberatory fnrnaee, 
and kept in a melted state for upsrards of twenty 
bonrSf to oxidate the laat traoes of foreign inetalf. 
Slags are formed on the surface and skimmed off. end a 
g^rm deal of oxide is prodneed. whleb is absorbed by 
tbe metal. To redoot tins oxide, the surface of the 
mdM metal is covered with anuuradto or ^areoal, 
qpd towards the last a young Ires is tbrust in* This 
proe^ trhioh is called poUmi, diseugagee tbe whole 
of the dxygsn from the oxide diffosM through the 
mass. The ahoT# if as needy as possible Che method 
of copper*ameU-iiig as emplq]^ » thia eooulvy, the 
^toemiaM 'adoptad in Saxony and Vorth Ameticn 


being neur^ identical with ft, the i _ 

being modifleaUena to rait the fartous 

taiaedin tbe ore. (the Pere^ Jtfsfolfrnfiip.t'r 
the ore oonsists of oxide or carbonate of 
only, it is reduced to tbe metallio state ^ 
foston with ebarcoal and anhseqnent poling. 

Siritaciat, sml-j:ai'-wi-s,in Dot., the SArtapwillalbai,, 
a nat. ord. of Afeiiosofyledimsii, aub-otasa jDistoegsiMfi. 
Herbs or shrubs, more or lew oliinblug, i^assi 
potiolaie. net-veined, artienkted. Flowera rambWi 
unisexual, aod dicDoious or hermaphrodite. PomaAli 
inferior, fi-parted, with all Ita diviaiooa alike. flliflMM 
fi. perigynous or rarely hypogynous t anthert tettowe. 
Ovary superior, 3-oetfed : stigmaa 3. Fruit a bOHiy’, 
few or many-teeded. Seeds with a minute emtioyo!^ 
albuminous. The ipeeiea are distributed over varioua 
pi^s of tbe world, both in tropleal and tenpamte 
climates, being moat abundant in tropical Anwifrm* 
(See SuiLAX ) 

SxiLAx, emi'-iah (Or.), in Hot., Baraaparilla, the 
typical gnn of the nat. ord. Smitaeem, Tno roots of 
several apcoics or varieties oonsUtute the aarsapariUn 
of tho Materia Mcdica. 
and are ao largely nsed 
in this country tlint up- 
wards of 130, (KH) Ihs. re- 
quire to be annually im- 
ported. Sarsaparilla is 
regarded as an alterative 
in venereal and skin dis- 
eases. rheumatism, Ac. 

The kind most valued is 
that known as Jamaica 
ramapariUa, obtained 
from the species S. tiffi- 
einalit. It is not the pro- 
duce of Jamaica, but of 
Central America and the 
northern parts of Bout It 
America. Other kinds 
distinguished in com- 
merce are “ Lima," ** lean 
Vera Crua," ** goutyVera 
Crux," *' Lisbon " or 



aiBiApamtA, 


Brasilian," and ** Honduras." Among tbe Bnro- 
i>e»n Biipcies is 8. aepwa, the roots of which form 
Italian sarsaparilla. • 

SxoKB, emolte (Sax. eiaoca), the exhalatiom, visible 
vapour, or substonoo that escofma. or ia expelled, lu 
the process of combustion, from thesubatanee barufng. 
ITnder the articles Coxavatioir, Flamx, mod Fukt, 
tbe prinriule of combustion is friUy explaJlned. Tboao 
fuels which consist chiefly of fixed carbon, aa anthra- 
cite abd the coka of bMwnmoua coal, evolve no emoke, 
for the flrat moven«ciit of (be oarbim into ^e atria 
when it eoinhiues with tbe oxygen to form the invIiMe 
earbonu oxide, from which it la not again aet free. & 
nearly every process of oombnatlon, whether tbe oMegt 
be the attainment of light or heat, tbe fonnatioo of 
smoko should be guarded against as a waste of 
In large cities, where bituminous coal ia oonaumed qa 



tnde, and many attempts have b^ made to 


tlio evil by eompcIUng manufacturera to 
roved methoda of oomossticio. 


reel. 

uptm 


or frie use of SL. 

In this way ooke Maomfo be uofreraally «aad 
the nulwayv of Oreat Britahi. £»reA plaiw: afl 
once eiBoient aod eeooomieil, have been iupsdlaa to 
manofaeturera. The obieet of tbeie plana w 

rither fo prevent the pimfoWlon of aWolm by ifliNitbg 

complete combuetiem iii the fomaM. 4]g ta eoMW 
the amoke after it baa beeo^evdved lifott m ftehliy 
causing It to pnaa over 
lest foel. It haa bean ^ 
of Sfiioke ia aent fMi 1 
fire, and that wbefi ^ C 

Which nddt the fori 
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ftont portion of tba gmtOt ao that tbe naoke nb^ b«v* 
to poM over tbe ttre bebiod, end thus be oonramed ae 
it]niioB"iritb ibe mcBB of eir oerriedekmff with it; 
benee tbfe method of proeentinir tiuoke, by ooMotaiiif 
it in tbe fbrneee, bee been adopted eery Kanendly. fio 
far baeka e 3785, James Watt took ont a patent foroon* 
eumine tmoke and inoreaetoi; the heat or tnni*oa*Ajmi. 

Uie plan was to pam the prodaeia of oombuetlon 
tbrot^rh verr hot ptpe«/or among, tbrooffb, or naar to 
foal which » intoiraely hot, and which nae oeased to 
•moke. C. W. WDiinma, in a prize euay on tbe preren* 
tioD of tbe emoke ooitattce, anaertA tbat the nse of hot 
pipes, or indeed of any extra bert besides that afforded 
by the t^eJ itaelf, is altogether Bsedless, the properly* i 
arranged admission of air being aU that is required. ! 

WilUams's method is to admit an abundant supply of 
cold air through the door and front plato of tbe tire 
through a largo number of small perforations. An 
improToment upon this plan consists of henting the air 

before it is admitted. Irisfin's plan for preventing _ ^ ^ _ 

■moke consists in the introduction of steam by minute j Viet. c. 107 (commonly osflod tbe Customs Coosolida- 
jets ofcr the fire, a-hioli is thus greatly inereasrv] in , tion Act, 18^), as amended bv 18 A 19 Viet, 
intensity without! the produetiofi of smoke, and with a HirJiiLS, inaila (Sax. smryiK, a snail), (JSfefichto), a 
snTiiig of fuel. Id Jucke's arraiigenient. the gratednirs | fani. of gasteropodoua molluscs liring on the laud, and 


tamg 


every ponon so offeoding, and atair person i 
therein, shall be guilty of fklony^ and m lutble to paao 
■errilude fbt life, or not law tbaB fifteen yaaw» er tip 
be imprisoned for not wteeeding three ycMrs. If ooy 
person (in company witb more than four other per- 
aoDs) he fonud with any goods liable to forCsitiire 
ttttder any aet relative to the emtomsor excise ; or ^ 
company with one other pemoa within live miles of w 
cout or of any tidal river) be found earrving uffensivo 
amis or weapons, or disguised in any way, be shall be 
adjudged guilty of felony, and may be sentenced to 
penal servitude for not more than aeven or less than 
three years. And persons asMulting or obstructing 
any such officers as above mcnticined (or their assist- 
ants) iu the performance of their duty, 'by force or 
violence, are punishable with penal servitude for not 
more than seven or less than three years, or with 
imprisonment with hard labour for not more than three 
years. These and tbe other ensotmento bearing upon 
the subject are principally contained in act Iti A 17 

tn... ^ ri^j n 


of a furnace are replaced by an endless ciiain w<'b, 
which is carried round upon two rollers, the fuel being 
iborniigldj consumed in the passage. Other inventions 
are based on siipptylng iuel to the tires from beneath, 
so that the products of eoinbustion must pass thrmigh 
the ineandesceot coah aliove before escapinc.— If/;/*. 
Ofaaries W. WilUants Oa the CombunUon ofCml mud ike 
Prewtnilon qf 8t»oka i Vriilt‘iiiix*s SvdimentarjfTrcaftBB 
on Jfkat; stnd Fairhairn's Vttful Jufonuaiiou/or Am- 


fiMVO(li 4 ]ro,sMe; 7 '.^iff /7 (Du. amoJekfUu, to smuggle), 
in Law, is the eflence o( importing or exporiing pro- 
hibited articliw, or articles without paying the <iutica 
imposed thereon by the laws of the customs sad excise. 
Undw this head, however, the customs laws e/nnprise 
varlons oficuctw not strictly included in the alH>ve defi- 
nition, Thus, smuggled goods comprise "dutiable 
goods unshipped in the Uuited Kingdom, on which 
customs or elfaer duties Itsvc not been paid or secured; 


prohibited goods imported into any part of the ITnitcd \fragili$) to the Acoritbu of warmer climsElesi hut they 


Kingdom; goods clandestinely or iUcgnlly removed 
from any warehouse or other place of security in 
which they may have been deposited for home con - 1 
sumption or exportation ; fmods probibitsd to bo ex - 1 
port^, put on board any shin, or Drought to aiiy quay 
or other place to beshipnod for exportniiou; goods 
prohibiteo to bo exported found in any psekage pro- 
onced to any officer as oontaining goods not so pro- 
hibited; gi^s auli^t to duty or rmtriction on 
importidtou, or prohibited to be imported, found 
ooneesled on boara say ehip or boat within any port 
of the Dnited Kingdom; goods of tbe latier class 
found, either before or after landing, to have been sc 
eonesaled on hoard in each port.** In all these eases 
the goods, together with tny goods found packed 
with, or used In eouoealing them, ore liable to for- 
feiture* Auy officer of ewHoms, Ac., employed in tbe 
prevaetiou of amuggliiw, may search any person on 
DOard riiip, or who ahsA have landed, if he has good 
resson to suppose that such person has unouatomed or 
prohibited gemds about him; but before aearoh such 
pereOB may require to be taken bsfere auy justice or 
the cwUeetor, or other principal officer of cusioms, 
who tball detcriuiue tbe reaaonablensss of the cause, 
and eltberdiMharge such'person, or order him or her to 
be rearohed* Any person just landed from a ship, who, 
upon beiim questioned, itaeU deny having any foreimi 
goods in nit possession, and such be aflorwards du- 
eovered, they shall be forfeited, pnd Um person shall 
also fororit thrice the vidua of foe gooda. If any 
pereoBiitfo number of threo or more, armed with 
weevmgdiif other ofifentive weaponi, tbe 

Ufiitad Kingdom, or any of the porhb bnilmura, or 
ereeka thereof, be asaembied in order to he lisdiog* or 
•hall aid, in foe ifiegal landing, nwniag, or eanying 
awiqrof pnduliltadftMifo.orgepdsliaffiofoaii^aut^ 
whioh tusvenetbflinupAtftorvecelired; or in mouing 
Octahing awsqrsuflh (M>ds aftar erixura; or in rceodi^ 
aqy pecion epprahemad for «by offiiuee made fotony 
by toy am vwthf fo foo WMikomij or fit preveottag 
^ e^prifoeailQiiSl otvimhoteMs 


and pcssessed of a 
well-developed » '^rnal shell. They respire free air in 
a clitscd chtfttlw " lined with pulmonic vessels, usually 
placed on the front of tbe buck of the animal, and 
covered by the shell, and having an opening closed by 
a valve on the side. They are hermaphrodite, with 
reciproc^ impregnation. The teeth are nnmeroos, and 
pliipcd in many cross series on tbe lingual membrane ; 
the head is famished with four reti^tile teutaeula, 
the two upper pomessing eyes at the apex. Tbe whole 
body is very glutinous. 

Buakx-kvt. {Set OrHiocABTOJr.) 

Snasks, enuVeee (Sax. annea, a snake), (Auj^uis), n 
gen. of OpkiJian repHlea differing aioch in tbeir etruo- 
t ure and moat of theur charaoters from the true serpentt. 
The animals which are iucladed in this genus are 
among the most harmless on the fkce of the earth. 
There are several spemes, or rather geueim, varying 


from the common bUud-worm of 


{dngnia 


are oil equally harmless. The external characters are, 
the scales on the back and belly alike iu size, whereas 
the irue serpents have those on foe belly larger and 
tree at tbeir posterior edge. The upper jawbones are 
articnlated immediately to the akuU andtheintermaxU- 
lary bones* so that on opening the mouth the animala 
cannot raise tbe upper jaw ; and aa they oau depresa 
ttie. lower Jaw only a uttle way, their gape is very 
narrow. Their motion is not that of tbe seroenta. but 
consists of a senes of alternate acebiogs and atnught- 
eaines. 

8 }iAKR-woo», a beantifiil ftinry wood obtained from 
guiantima, a plant belonging to tbe Bread- 
fruit order. Owing to the peculiar mafkiugs upou 
it IN sometimes caJlcd /sf/er-irooi. 

8 XXKX 1 K 6 , svees'-iep (Gotb. snsfa), is a eonvnlafve 
motion of the rnusdes of respiration. It is preceded 
by a deep inspiration that filta the lungs ; the air; 
pss.wig«s are then closed at the fauces, a sudden and 
violrnt coutraction of tbe rnusdes of tn^ation takea 
place, and foe passages by the mouth and the nasal 
csnal are suddenly opened simidtaBeoutly, orfoe nssal 
canal alone. It is always occasioned by some irritaCiou 
affecting tbe inner membrane of tbe nose, or, at least, 
it is always ISdt there, though it nmy exist in some 
other part, and mar be produced by very difTerent 
causes. The irritatioii must ^bssess acertaln degree 
of acatenesa ; for erory one must have felt that wbea 
foia n not the case, the dispositiouio sneeae suddenly 
passes off, though foe sot had been desired* and had 
teemed on tbe ^dnt of being aoooupliihed. In Sevend 
respeots ft vesemblM eonghiog. Yarioos superatUtous 
notions and eoStoiM have hem associated with foe act 
of sneetiiq;, Tbe cubIobb of blessing peoj^ when fogy 
sneeze is mswtkmed by Taitoaa anoieDt authorib and 
Is eb aaeient foat Aristotle professes ij^onuioe of fob 
origin of It. Ameuf foe Ovedb^ it wee genesaflSy 
regarded at agood omsw. Snseaing bss been known 
to cause death; and ft is repwrted^Uiat In ibe time 




vmvm&kh iNfOEtnAnoN. 
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•cbsad by it. It it, bo««var» very m^y ^Mj^treoit 
end JBrrtqpMAUyrae«‘46d u n &Yoiinib)ie tymyitafiiL 
Sum, {Dvu Mte).— tbe wipit batoof to tbo 

ftmHy of the SMapaeii^K. Them ere lovonl apoom; 
tUoiemoat fanUitf to the BiiglUb aportaoMB uui oroU 
ibotoil^ beiof the eosamoii anfpe, the jeoh eoipe, end 
the MliteiT inipe. The oounaiOB futpe (Se^Uip^ M- 
iiaaao) ie ladigaDooe to this ooantry, breediajrui email 
Bttliiban Id moat, if not in ell, ttieeoutitiha eloDf the 
eoatbeni line of tlie BogUidi eoeet ; but produoioy iU 
eiii^ end younit mudi more fice<Hieiit]y in the northern 
coontiee pf Bngleud, in Jrelend, in Sootlend and ita 
ielende, than in the aonth. In addition to oor native 

anipaa, yreet 
iliflhta come 
annually St>ni 
Komay and 
other parti of 
northern Eo- 
rope; aeldom 
r e maininy 
lonft in one 
aituation, but 
luoviny from 
place to place. 
Touarda the 
end of March 
•Htri. or tho br^iiu 

nlni* of April, 

anipea bere nearly perfected their nuptial pluuinye, and 
■elect appropriate nlacea for nidificatioii. The neat ie 
vciy aligut, eonaiatioir only of a few btla of dead grasa 


ground, and aometimea upon or un 
" “ * “ of 1 


deni 

under the aide of a 

tuft of 'graaa or bunch of ruahea; the egga four in 
number, of a pale jetioariah or gr«enifth*whito, the 
larger end apotted with two or tliree ahadea of brown; 
tha loBgch of the egg abont one inch aix liiiea, by one 
inch one lino in breadth, hlarahea, nioiat ntcaiiowa, 
and, in flroaty weather, tho edgea of ruahy rilla, are 
the haunta of the aoipp. In auob aituaiiona they 
have been aoen pnehuig their biUa quite up to Ute baae, 
in aearcb of their food,jvhichcon«i8U of worms, inaeota, 
and amaU moHoaca, The whole length of the common 
aoipe ia abont ten inobea and n half ; the length of the 
benh abont two tnohoa and three-quorten. In winter, 
tho beak ia dark-brown at the end, pole reddish- 
brown at tha baae ; all tha upper part of the head very 
daarik brown, divided along the centre bv a single pale 
brown streak ; the back dark brown, aughtly apottf^ 
with pale brown ; the throat white; the oheeka, neck, and 
upper breast mottled witli black and light ferruginous 
patches: lower breast and belly white; the quills 
nlaek, the ommr onea being iiugad with white, and 
those next the body atrinted and barred with light 
fermfraoua ; the tail consists of foorteeo black feathers, 
barr^ and jotted with dull orange-iwd towards the 
end. The oedoun of the plumage after the spring 
moult are brighter and more brilliant than after the 
autumnal moQlt. The jack enipo (Seolcpat OtUlmula) 
ie a wintmr vimor only to this eoontty. Jt is smaller 
than the common ani^, and ia rather arare bird ; ia 
mnuUy found alone, and will frequently almost nuow 
itself lo bo trodden on before it will rise. 'When it 
does, it wings its way so heavily as to diacompoM the 
aparlamnu namoeb by ita sluggish flight aa the larger 
variety often do by thmr rapid nosteady dartings. It 
feeda on bare boggy ground ; bot when not learob- 
fng for iiaod, it woosea sheltered aituetions among 
atsongmriNBa, or Coarse long graaa. The aoUtaiy snipe 
(ftcelqpM UMW) is a very rare bird in Engkod, and 
ia aomotinea ealied tbo «eat aidpe, baiiig from four- 
teen to eixteen inebes in length. The bead-quSrters 
of this bird ie fbe north of Europe. It reqoiree soli- 
lode nnd perfeet qoiet, end ia aeldom fisuiid except 


where there is a great extant of auraby maa^ 
There are two oMier snipee whhdi exooed tma in fine, 
found in tbo diatriets of India; and • third finim 
JIexMO,wfaoaoa&o5aaQpecifir tothniof nwoodcodlK, , 
Swow, am (Bm. smb—Wben tho tfBaperatiire of 
tite atne^oro lirili belowthe ibeesincfpoiat of water, 
rim jMrticlee of metetare are mneeipKated in tbefoon 
of flfdiy ciyacali of lee, eailed aaow. Thcee eryateli 
nto united together in sucbninaBnar auto refleot light 
to the ago in gtwft ubundatoo tnm thuu pso- 
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duoiuf n sansation of wbiteoeaa. l|iidar tho ndaim* 
asope, theaee^stelliaed parridceprsaeiit avaqy tosw 
of ahape. Dr. EetUin of Hiddlesbum, wm fhO toS 
todetcribe them to 174CL Dr, Boorsaby uhgu to hiu 
aeeoont of the Xrotio regiona, statss thaidio 
lected aa many as ntosty-ato varieties of anow t towp 
he arreimed in flvo eemratreltssea, of sibfeh tho tbfi» 
Uading forms were iha lamettar. iha pyramidal, ana 
the apicttlar. The nreeenoe of air in anow randnia it 
opaque, otherwise it would ha trapapareut flke ino utMl 
other oryatttlliced bodice, fiegular cnstals of ittour aim 
only found where the air ia sUU ono the tempmutoep 
very eold ; they do not^ therefore, often ooeur to teoH 
perate regiona. la the polar regions, euow hue bweft 
seen of red, orange, and salmon colour. This phaitte 
moDon occurs both to the flxed and floaliim ioe« nnd 
teems to result in aotne oaeea from vegetatte and to 
others from animal waiter auspended in the water iftA 
deposited upon the lurruunding ice. In tonm oneM„ 
auow-storms have been known to present alumitMteU 
appearance, covering every object with a aheet of flrau 
In general, the electricity of aaow is j^tive, and by 
ohemioal analyaia it has been found teat auow^wnter 
contains a greater prtiiiortion of oxygen then rein or 
river-watcB,— a fact which accouata for ite auperior 
activity in causing iron to mat, Ac. In the ecoooB^ 
of nature, anow auawera many valuable purposes. By 
ita gradual melting in high regiona, it arrvea to supffte 
streams of ruimiug wator,whieu a anddea Inereaseiuiw 
form of rain would convert into destTuetive torrents or 
stouding pools. In many countries anow tempera tho 
burning heat of aummer, by cooling the winds whtoh 
pass over it. On (he other bund, to eolder oUmaleft 
anow serves aa n defence against the severity of winter, 
where it protects plante against the frost, snd aerrea 
aa a shelter to animals, which buiy tbamoalrea to it. 
An o}ien, anowleaa winter is destructive to vagelattoii 
even to moro temperate regions, and Alpine plants 
have i^sriabcd in the mild winter of England for want 
of their usnal protective covering of anow. Tho olsvu* 
lion nt which mountains are covered with perpetual 
snow ia called the snois-ftas, or .pilaae of perpetoal 
■now. The snow-line on the northern aioa of tno 
Himulsyen mountaiiui i§ about l7,CK)0f«et( on Cblss- 
boraso, i:>,803 feet. The alUtadc of perDOtunl snow 
under the equator was fixed by llumborat at 15jT4B 
feet : towards the poles it is oonsidoraMy lower. Tho 
anow-line of tho Alps under 46^ north latiUido is only 
8,H00 fret, end that of the Eyreneas about 8,BS0 UoL 
At the Korth Cape, In latitude 7t*, It iaoaly 2,540 feat. 
The position of the snow-line in all mountains, bow* 
ever, depends so wueb on variablo causes, aueb si ths 
form of the summits, the comparative lotitnde, and 
other physical features of the surrounding oountiy,riio 
particular exposurf the mountain, he., tbsS «o 
general rule can be laid down for oeteruitotog the 
altitude of perpetual anow.—ib/. Dr. J. D. Hookac's 
Himalayan JoarnaU, and Mr. IV. Hopkina's piqMr 
On ihe Codwv qf Ctonyei qf CUmait, to tee 8th v<d« of 
the ** Journal of the Oeographusl Bociety.** 

Swurr. (Sm Tobacco.! 

Soap, sdea (Sax. sape).--Striet}y speaking, a aoap may 
be deflnea aa a salt oonsitting oi a fatty acid ia oom* 
binatioo with a metaUio haae. In oommim pnitoMo, 
however, it is applied to the aoluble aalta formed, fay 
the onion of the fatty acida with tbo aUcalisB. If Oft 
and water be shaken together, meehanjeal uafon wOl. 
take place ; but on allowing the mixture to rest, th# ciOh* 
will gradually separate and float on the aarfoee Of tee 
water. DaamoU qnantito of eauacie aedaorwotesli 
he added to the mittora, aod It be then sgitotodh 
nuloo wiU take plaoe betweentliwthfeo bo^, 
fluid being formed. If a auAcient quantity of nShto 
baa lieen addad, and tee aototioo bebimed, it flnifl|ui% 
becomes riser, giriitg rise toa soapy floU, wUrikltoiM 
atrongto on saitellon, pseaentiBg sB tho psopsrMpf 
a soliS^ oTaoip. ffto apovStoof M sliasflsmiS 

a stn^ wliitien of eoBMm^ to 

arid of tbo ril, to oomtoimtton. mTteo ** 
and a certsin pmoritenof toiterv nnd if. j 
dried, eriitoitolitopcoMpiNflnr m 
Bsiy sesi to flmriiy MlmlhMii bofcs 





THE DiCnOHABT QF 


Soap-Test 


Imt if any of tbe eartba, ativh an lima, ba prawet^ aa 
iiMolubla compound i« immediately fonnadi cr^ In 
aommoo language, tbe soap cnrdlea, ftsom tfaewptaf 
being bard. Ordinary aoapa are of two lcinda,-w«^ 
and Aanl. Sott aoap ia a combination of aoma flatty 
iff oily nibatanoe with potash, and oontaina an agofta 
^alkali I hence it is used for cleansing purpdaaa where 
wary highly detargaiit iiowors ate required. Tbe hard 
toapaara combmationt of tbe fatty acida with soda; 
the principal varietiaa being yelloto ioap, made ftom 
tallow and palm-oil, and containing a certain propor- 
tion of resin to give it Isfcbering properties ; eurd Mtp, 
wbioli is made from tallow, enV u aaiall portion of 
olive-oil or lard boingadded to give It ioftoees ; motd^d 
9 oapt which is prepared Arom tallow, palm-oil, and 
kitchen staff, and oontaina a portion of insolulile iron 
eoan, giving it a Aarbled appearance. Marseilles and 
Carlisle soaps are made or oliv«i^^il and soda, a small 
quantity of sulphate of iron and sulptiuretted lye being 
added to litem while in a pasty condition. Tbe object 
of marbling soaps with mu insoluble matter is to show 
that they contain but little moist arc, since, if too 
large a proportion of water were present, the colour- 
ing matter would sink to the bottom and remain there, 
instead of being diflbeed through the mass. The 
manufiictiire of tbe different soaps is rery similar, 
differing only In minor details. An alkaline fyo is first 
preparM in large iron boilers, called copperf , heated 
by steam, by boiling in them a miiture of soda, ash, 
lime, and water. After boiling for some time, the 
atoam is turned off, and the lye is allowed to cool, car- 
bonate of lime being deposited. The clear lye is then 
drawn off, weakened by tlie addition of water, and 
added to the tallow, fat, or oil, in the proportion of 160 
gallons of weak ly« to one ton of fat. 'When ebullition 
takes place, stronger lyes are added by degrees until 
the soap feels no longer greasy. Common salt is then 
added, which separates the gfycoriri and other in^ri- 
ties derived from the grrase. Tiiese are drawn off and 
tlmown away, stronger lyes being added, and the boiling 
continued until the whole of tbe soap separates. It is 
then trsusferrcd to iflramea to cool, a small {xjrtfon of 
the lye contained In the soap gradually separating and 
aecumnlaUng in the lower part of the frame. This 
portion is ponred off and added to the next charge, 
when perfectly hard, which oi'curs in three or four 
days, the soap is out up into burs with wires. Curd 
soap >is generally mnelled and forcibly stirred or 
crutektd to break the grain. It is the purest 
oommeroial soap, lyancp soaps are made from pure 
ourd soap, scented with various perfumes, and coloured 
with a variety of tints to suit the prevailing fashion. 
ITeaep «onp contains no honey. It is made of good 
yellow soap, scented with oil of Oitronclla. ilea/ ol4 
Broufik Tf'iadsor eoap is curd soap which has turned 
brown by age. It is now, however, made artificially, 
by mixing ctiraniel with white soap. Troaiparraf soap 
is made bv dissolving white soap in spirit and evapo- 
Tating. Besides bdng used for ordinary domestic 
purposes, soap is employed in various nianuCsctnrea at 
a detergent for cleansing silk, wool, and the difibre&t 
fabrios made from them. 

Soav-Tkst, CiiA-UK'n, in Chem., a ready method of 
testing tbe hardness of water, devised by the late Dr. 
Clark, of Aberdeen. It is founded on the fact of tbe 
burdening constituents of water possessing the property | 
of destroy rug the lathering powers of a solution ofi 
woap. Polash In soda soap is therefbrs disaolved ki 
water until a eertaito strength is obtained. This is 
determined by means qf a solution of solphato of lime, 
in water of known hardness, tbe soap solation being 
weakened or strengthened until a certain measure, say 
«n ounce, indiiMtca 1 grain of carbonate cj lima, or 
of bardneM. A pint of t^ waler to ba exatninad is 
then token, and the staodtttfi soap solution is added 
until the mixture lathars on atitatiog^1|lia amount used 
iadioatittg tbe degree of hardness. ' fm* sunning 
8| bunees to beta bsdh required, H ttould indiosta 3| 
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Booratlo Ptailonophy 


jeoted to the political power of anotbar, withouf his 
own consent. Whosoever, therefore, oot of a state of 
nature, unite into a community, must ba undantood 
to give up all the power necessary to the ends Ibr Which 
they unite in society, to the majority of the commu- 
nity j** '■and this is dona by barely agreeing to unite 
into one political society.** ** This is that, and that only, 
which did or could give beginning to any lawful govern- 
ment in tbs world.'^ We nave, bopfavar, no avidsnoa 
of any govomment having bean formed in this way f 
bnt, on the other band, we have evidenoa of not a few 
haring originated without any pretenoa of a fkir con- 
sent, or voluntary subjection of the people.— 
Lockout Enapon Civil oevciwmeaf ; Hume's Akiqy an 
tie Original Coniraet. 

fiociattsM, «o*-si«*d/-«im, the doctrine tsogfat by an 
enthusisst named Robert Owen, who proposed to 
reorganise society by banisliiug old motives of action, 
including religion in any of its speoial forms, and to 
establish the social edifice on the bssis of co-operation 
and mutual usefulness. 

fiooiiTT, so-nf*-e-f« (Let. serius, a coiupauion), is a 
number of pe > -ns easociated together for some pur- 
pose, religious, benevolent, literary, political, fto. 
(See Assootitioir.) When formed for convivial or 
social porposes, th^ are commonly dancuninatod 
clubs. (See Clvh, FaiBiniLY Socxbtrs, Binnouro 
SooiBTJBS, Asiano Socistxbs, Ikbvbavci, &q.) 

Hocikians, to-nV-e-«ins, in Ohuroh Hist., are a sect 
of Christians, named after tlieir founder, Fanstua 
Bocinns, a native of Sienna, bom in 1539, and died 1606. 
The Sooinisns maintain that the Father alone ii truly 
and properlv Ood ; that Jeans Christ was a mere man, 
who had not existence before he was aonoeivad by the 
Tirgin Mary, and that the Holy Qhost it no diriinct 
person. Thev own that the name of Ood is given in 
scripture to Jeans Christ, bnt contend that ii it only a 
deputed title, investing him, bowevar, with an absoluto 
sovereignty over all created beiun, and rendering ham 
an object of worship to men and angels. They deny 
the doctrines of sstisraotion and imputed righteousness, 
and regard original sin and predestination as schotastio 
chimeras. They likewise maintalD the sleep of Jthe soul 
after death, and they say that H will ba raised again 
with the body at the resurrection. In the present day, 
the term Socinian is commonly applied to such as bold 
the Unitarian doctrines, which are similar, but not 
exactly the same. (See UirrrABiAinsx.) 

SocBATio PniLosopiiT, ep-IMf^ik, is the name 
given to that system or rather method of reasoning, 
which had Boorates for its author (bom b.c. 468, died 
399). This ** Father of Philosophy** did not attempt 
to evolve any perfect system of doctrine. Ha wtshM 
rather to divert men's minds from the vunify of setting 
tbomsclvea np as philosopbors, and make them employ 
their tboogfato in learning and invesijigatrag, instead 
of pramatnrely commencing at onae tovWxpomid and 
instruct, with crude and snpsrflolal iMliflin and prin- 
ciples. He aaw the errora and delhoto of m tyatemB 
around him, and probably aliio foresaw that file taste 
for inquiry into truth, which he was aver awakening, 
must soon lead to the formation of a philotophiaal tile-, 
ratnre at Athens. It it common to eompam Soorates'' 
with Bacon, and there is much in common between the 
two philoeophera; neither of them left behind him any 
deflnito aystom upon apecilio arti<^ of philoaopby; 
and each rather showed tbe way to think, than the 
reeulte of (bought. The object of eadh was not to 
think for men, but to teach men to think for them- 
aelrea; and their purpoeea were alike directed to 
'*uttti^/' to the profitable, as diatinguialied from the 
merely tomwl and the praetioaI)y inapplicable. Tbe 
phyii^ Ibeofiits of bis time were to BDeratea arbat 
tbe achoolmaB were to Baooh ; and hehea their palha 
lay in opfwrito directfont, Baoon eondneting srnenoa 
into the warid of matterj while Socrates led her into 
(he hearinad ackiotti of man. i&u' BACtongsr l^i- 
aoaovsg,! The labour of Bofivatoswai *'directe(l to 
(he ealaMilihmeht; of true mnral and raOgioui.pria- 
eiplee, to onnoSitkm to the Ihlee and mb^si^pouf 
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ScMte 


•lijmiiMtof » wM 1|« ««t dfirjb* 

fwd of ti4f*kniow]ci^ not ait gmatwrof 
laSSSiua ourioeitj, or for fti vim •• a Mt 

la ^er to atlf-iEovonimaat aad to ^agiaOM.** *»Hla 
lint efl^ct then wm to (am ^ mfnot of jnea to a 
poroaptioii of the valm of tbit niovlvdge tad of thdr 
own Hood of It." Ho did aot vuiio pmiiioolar ttadiot, 
bocaase tbcj mioktorad to tho aaceaaitiea or oouto* 
nioticM Of bungm Ufoj boaoo, bo was ad utiiltariau, lu 
tba xnodon aigoifieam of tbtt term. Ho diaporatod 
pD^sioal aciom and «U movalj pbjiical knowloogo, 
10 oonrariion with that whi<di waa olofol for bumao 
life. ArittoUe informa ua. that in the spbera of ftaneral 
pbiJoaopby, two diacovem aro jnstij attributed to 
Doorate«,~the induotivo method of inouiry aud the 
praotico of aooldng general deflnitiona. There maj he 
eoino mound for auppoaing that Plato baa improred 
upon tne ooovoraationa which be reporta of hiamaater: 
bat the Sooratea of Xenophon proceeda on the came 
plan. He ia aaid never to bate neen wearj of inveati- 
gating. Proffeaalng to know nothing himself, be put 
Bit aoetilona so aa to show the iguorance of others. 
He proecoded very much aa the skilful investigator of 
nature in the present day does with bis experiments, 
by a strict system of analtyais. Having obtained an 
nnawar, be proceeds to found on that another question, 
•todiously directed to elicit the aoswef which might 
serve for further inquiry; and so on, until he harl 
reduced tho first proposition to some simple elements, 
clearly showing Its truth or falsehood. ** He, far 
boyoud all I ever knew/' says Xenophon, '*when he 
spoke carried conviction to his hearers." Vast a« 
natura, all minds oonld find their systems in him ; and, 
accordingly, from bk teaching, with new aud regulated 
energies, we find philosophy giving birth to various 
•ystems; the most .prominent of which are those of 
Plato and Aristotle. —£</'. Hampden's Pli/Aer« o^j 
Cfreek P&rfoaojpifo; Butler’s LeHure$ oh AneUnf J*hUo» 
•ophf^i Mlter»jfytarjfo/jPhilo*ophyi Orote‘s//o*/ciy 
qfOrooee, 

6ooa» in Cbem.i NaO, the protoxide of the 

alhflliao metal sodium. It may lie procured in an 
anhydrous state by burning the metal in dry air or 
oxygen. It fii Of a white colour, greedily abstracting 
water from tbe air, which cannot be expelled by heat, 
lo this atate it forms hydrate of soda, or canstio 
soda. It ia so •imilm' in its nro))ertirs to hydrote of 
potash, that it need not be fullv desoribed here. Its 
commercial manulkcture is detailed uuder the head of 
Boua MavinpACTVBB. 

SooA^ CaBSOjriVBS or.— There are three of these,— 
tbe ordinary iMn»>earbonaie, or common washing-soda. 


Sodft MaanfSiotnrfi 


aa frena and mme; aud tbe bicarbonate, NaO .CO. 
HO.OO,, which it prepared by passing oarbonio acid 
through a eonuentrated aolution of tbe carbonate 
until saturalkm takes place. It is also prepared by 
exposing tha cimtaUited mono-csrlionate (o the action 
of a ouiroOt of oarboiric acid ; but in thia method of 
making It. only the outside portions of the converted 
crystals thobla be used, the inner parte being only 
partislly ebangad. It is ground and dried at a very 
gentle heel, care bdng taken to avoid a high tempera- 
ture, which would cause the formation or tbe lesqui- 
^bonate*' Bioathonate of soda crystallises in prisms. 
It oecun ID eommecce as a white crysCaUine powder, 
which is grades]^ eonverted into the sesq^ukarbonatc 
by espoewM to the air. It is mneb used In mediotne, 
having a much less unplesseat taste than either the 
mo^ w sesamesrlm&ate, fooro wfaiefa it Is readily 
distugniahed^ giving no pieeipitate with tbe mag. 
nsaa mlu. ^enms^ofthemooe-earboi^ 
detenhed uttdet SoilhA HsiropscTinii. 

SoPA, Hyvomrum ot.— This loqwM mltls 
now mamifoetared m tons for nhotoiraptfie wurpo^ 
to astsK^ hS tneSrS 



, s^^a ^^ thso^rOy 

teenmerst^ and of oA 
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of sodsrer soda as it is commonly calladt. Is the 
impofUnt chemieal manafootnve of O^reali BrimV 
The nnkh^ted stores 'Of cos), cMkt sslt« imd splipi^ 
esistlimia thise^nt^ have been the meaMhlfimmi 
os attte heed ^ the sode trade, some notion ot Imf 
vastnesB of which may be gaioed hr tbe /set that the 
annual manufactura of this article nas readied near^ 
2,800,000 tons, made In fifty dfiforent manufoctoriei 
by over 10,000 workmen. Previous' to the astaliimii- 
ment of the French republic in 1703, soda wasobtainsd 
almost entirely from the ashes of oertain plaath 
growing cm the seaboards of Spain, Siofiy, Scotlaiiid. 
and IrMand. Tbe Frennh revolntion having enC off aU 
the supplies of alkali from France, a eommliSl^ Of i 
chemisis was appointed by tbe repnbUc to eonshiiif ' 
tbe best means of supplying the went foam Frea(^ 
sources. About four years before, a simple ehtnfibfc 
and drnggist, named Leblanc, had established a maoo* 
factory for making soda ftom common salt ; bat. owing 
to revolutiona^ troubles, Lis experiments had bestt 
disooutinued. Through the exertions of tho cornmia* 
sum, however, the manufactory was re-setablished at 
the national expense. Loblanc'a process, Strange to 
say, has never been improved, its simplicity being so 
great as to resist tho endeavours of tbe most eminent 
chemists, both practical and theuretioal. to alter even 
its details. For at lea^t twenty years, tue heavy duty 
of £30 per ton on common salt prevented the use of 
the process in this country ; the Impost, however, wag 
removed in 1B23, and the soda manufactnre has pro* 
gressed since that date until it has sssumad its present 
gigantic proportions. Tho preparation of carbonate ^ 
suda from common salt may be divided into three 
principal operationa 1. the production ofsoft-Cttke, 
or crude sulphate of soda i 2. the transformation (« 
tho sulphate of soda into black ash, or Impure earbo* 
nate mixed with sulphide of soiiium, by roasting wi^ 
chalk and ooal ; 3. the extraction of soda cat, or dry 
carbonate, by lixiviation with water aud evapomiioB 
to drjnrss. The first process is performed by plMtug 
about Gewt. of ordinary salt in a strong iron pan, and . 
mixing it with au equal wcMght of oil of vitriol. Th* 
mixture is than removed to a reverheratofy foraaee^ 
and the flame allowed to play on its sartaoe until the 
whole of tho hydrochloric acid is driven off, and the 
chloride of sodium transformed into a dry mass ef 
sulphate of siida, or salt-cake, aa it is termed. The 
salt used is obtained from the salt-imrings of Chesbire, 
andtbesttipbnric acid is made foom irimyyrites team 
Lancasbire. IVioklow, Spain, or Portugal. Tha kydiio- 
cblorlo acid produced is condensed, and Died eftbet 
for the production of chlorine in the nianufaotuni of 



cess, with chalk and powdered coal in the proporuons 
of three parts orsulpiiate of soda, three of chsUr, audr 
two of coal. The mixture is thrown into a reverheft. 
tory fomace in quantities of two hundredweight and 
a half at a time, and tVequently stirred oniii melied. 
Towards tho oonchision of the operation, a violent 
offervesceuee takes place, carbonic oxide esofipifig fii 
large quantities, and burning with a gresu or yeifoir 
flam ; the products being carbonie oxide, wfaiolilHiniSf 
sulphide of lime, which remains behind; and eefi"’ 
bonate ’of soda, with which it Is mixed. This luHSp* 
mediate action is tbefonndetioo of tbe whide pt 
In practice, an excess of eoal and chalk is emp 
aa moch of the coal burns akay, and an axol,. , 
lime is required ia order to prevent the fojFaiefikif 
any of the soluble suiphidss of ealeium. Tbet’’’^ 


water for eevsiidBoursioteigevateuteVlMkitli I 
bottoms, tbe last and wesk^ weelidttM 
set on fresh portioaa af hlaek esh» . WMit 1 

wf--" - 





'JHE DicnoKAKir 0i 


Soon*. Mlrmie ot 


wbicb ftoUMto gradii»U> umu tU lodft^irotftib , 
utfiuAtaly form nonntalai. the Motoitioii <if j 
«rndo diirboiuit« of io4o ii geuaiylly of a duk gnMO 
eoiottr» from tbo aceidetitai •dmixtaff of iron 0|r imtt- 
(Miese^J aoid oontatoi oartafu |»fopor^»a of 
and BQjokato ot aodop wbiob am oootertad into oar- 
bonaie ov mitiaa the eaaiwrated aalU «itb amali ooal 
and sawJail^ and ia beatior in a ravarboratoi^ fttfnaee. 
Xba reralting aalt» vhiob la the aoda^aab of oonmcrve, 
ia than onoa non diaaolvad in iratac. tea aolotion 
avaponted to aejatoUiaation^ whan large rbomboidal 
crystals of ordinary waabinn-aoda are ubtainad. Tbaaa 
aousist of earboaata ofsoaa»«rith ten equlraiantc of 
water* Hydrate of aoda it btado by boiling soda-ash 
ioluUoa with nilk ol lime, the op^atloo being fon- 
daoted br Jfaaari, Boberta, Hale, and Co., of Man< 
abastar, in their ordinary ataam-anKina boilers ; by 
which means they not o^y aauatanae tbeii soda lor 
imtbiog, but keep their bollara perfectly clean and 
•apply their anginaa with ataam at an inoraaaed pres- 
sure. Hydrate of soda* orcanatio soda, as it is termed 
commercially, ia uaad largely by aoap- makers in the 
mannfaotnre of bard aoapa* The cruae carbonate ia 
amployad in glasa-mddne, and soda crystals, or com- 
mon washing-soda, foi detergent purposes. Various 
experimsnts hare been tried to improve Leblanc's 
nroaess without effect, the only alteration of it ainee 
bis ^sja being the manofactara of the sulphuric acid 
from pyritea inatead of sulphar. About tea years 
since, Mr* Longmold patented a prooesa for obtsining 
the anlphata of soda by fnsiog common salt and iron 
pyrites togathsr in a ravcrbatory fnrnace ; but it has 
not come into general use. A mixture of the car- 
bonniasofaodaaDd potash fuser at a lower tempera- 
tnre than either of its oonstituents. It is therefore 
mnoh amployad as a maana oi dccompoaing ailiciooi 
jninanli fit the lahoratorc. 

fiooA, HniATa or, iu Cham.— Thia salt occurs (like 
nitrate ol potash) at sn incrustation on the earth in 
certain hot diatrioia. more espeeiaUy in Chili and Peru, 
where it ia found in Infers of eonaideraklo thickness. 
Xt arystatlises in large rhombohedral masses— whence 
iti aommercial name of eubic nitre. Exposed to the 


cbeapei than nitrate of potseh, and yielding a larger 
per-centage ol acid. It wac exported in large qnanti- 
tiet during tboRnssian war (the trade in sulphate being 
interdicted, that artida being contraband of war) for 
the manttfaotura of nitre 1^ doulda decomposition 


with ^bonata^jul^ate^r^tMh. 

»b& salts, the' most 


. iteof pol 

6oiiA,P8oep]iATxaov.— Witt pkospborie acid, aoda 


, 'itt pi 

forms a large number oi oryatam 
Important of winch It the rhombic phosphate. It 
formi large tmoaparent efflorsacaut rnombio prisms, 
which biroi cooling lalino taste, and are vary aoluble 
in water. Ilia asad madloianUy at a purgatire, and ia 
aiMlcyad In aqaiyain* 

mx. ’ffnirHan Pnrlflad anlphata ot soda, 
pdpulnr 9 known as QlMibor*B aalt, ia need madioiually 
at a purgaUvek In its amda state it It manafketured in 
•notmpiBi qiogntltiea ftom oommop salt and ralphurie 
Mid»vamiing aoM^sdiW, ona of the stsspa in the aoda 
miHfimtime (vhiali sse). In ita nnhydrons condition, 
ItamnaAbnat ienu. mn inomstation on the aurfaoeof 
the a«iL In wbmh alalolt la known to mineralogiata aa ' 
mnaraila. foiaalaot hrgaprodnetinthnmannfao- 
lnvn of nitric idULIrom nfttate of aoda. 

fioibw Bwnm o».«-tliia ai^t it made on a largn 
iaaln pnsrinf aitlphumoa aeid oievr molat aoda e^- 


^ . By amtml etnpoimitoo, h mny bo ob( 
tmna^Nnfc or aik-^ad prisms whtet^ i 

CUE tn ig si n tnoi ooom ttagakain wlwy 
•nMoSSi^ibt UwMaMKfSn 


rhea ex- 





the foMnof ntimto, oarbontto, Mbontn. and sn n p iMUm 
ft infonndte Um aiwns of plants, anaciaify tiioaairiiieii 
grow near the aaa,aiMltfw the HaUoia aioa, foM t ri y 
tta great eonma oi aodiotu and its componndH msw 
urinoipaUy obtsdnad from sea- and cook-antC. Bodinm 
has latafo baemno an eiticle of commerce, ha conao- 
(]oenoe or the demend srbich hae etiaen loc it for ftlio 
maontactara ofalnmiwiim, M. JDerille raeonunenda 
the following method of mnnuMctnviag tbia enloablo 
metal Hneo carbonate of aoda 717 fmrta, powdered 
ehareoal 17ft parts, and flaaly'-powdeMd olielk iOn 
parts, are mixed intimately, and kneaded mto n stiA 
paate with oil, nod calcined in n covered iron pot. Th« 
mass ia then introdnoed into a retort, msddisttllcd wM h 
the aame preeantiana aa those uaad in the manafoo- 
ture of potaarimn (which ass) . Tbia adxtnra ganeieBy 
yields one-third Its wabibt ol aodiam* Boaliua ia a 
yeilowMh-white toatrona metal, rawmbling aiivar move 
cloaely than potaaahmi. It is aoft, and may be readily 
cut with a knife or nionlded with the ilogera. Bxpoaad 
to the air, it tamiahea immediately, becoming oorared 
with a ttlm of aoda : it la therefore p raae r ved in patro* 
leum or some other hydrocarbon. Heated in the air 
or oxygen, it burna with a bright yellow flnma, and ic 
eonveried mto «od». Tlirown upon water, it deeompoaaa 
it rapidly, bu' without eliminating eumcient hea* to 
kindle tha hydirogan formed. It it murii used ia 
chemical opanUiona lor the reduction of the riementa 
having a great affinity for oxygen, snoh aa boron, 
silicon, calcium, barium, magneaium,^ do. ; and in the 
arts for the reduction of alnminimn. Ita amalgam with 
mercury, from not requiring to be kept imder napbthn, 
is frequently used for this and other pitrpoaea, when a 
strong deoxidising agent is reouired. Merqnry la 
piared in a atrong ^ass flask, and heated to about 
the sodium is then dropped in pieess thh eisa ^ a 
pea. When the whole of the sodinm la added, the 
amalgam is poured nut in a flat diab nniil cold, when 
it la broken up in email pieces, and kept in a stoppered 
bottle. 

SoniUM, DaoKioB Atm lonnm ot.*-^Theaa two 
salts occur sparingly in sea-water and in the aabea of 
sea-plants, and are thejprineipal eonimevcial aonreea of 
iodine and bromine. Like the correapoadicg saltf of 
Mtassium, they ocyatallixe in anhydrous enbm, which 
deliqiieaoa on exposure to the air. 

Sonivx, CiTLOBins ox.— Tliit importuit aobatanoa 
constitutea the rock-salt of comnMfce, or eoniBMio 
taMe-ealt. (dks Balt, Coxxoit.) 

Boil, CULnyanoK ot. (Hae CvtnrAnov ow nu 
Soil.) 

fioita, wiU (Ang.-Sax.), a term' ifpKad in Acr. 
to the primitive earths in a state of mHttWve with 
organised matter fit for the growth of plants. Tha 
chemical examination of the aoil afforda to tb# farmar 
more eartaia and more valnable {nformathm for tha 
Improvemant of ito fertility Umn ai^ other method of 
inveatfgation. In tbia examination, it nay ba aa waU 
to mention that four earths are almoal alwaya (tia ridaf 
eonstitnanta of all cuhivated soils; naoialy, silica, oa 
flint; slnmina, or clay ; earbonata of lhaa; or ahalks 
and carbonate of magnesia. Thasa httbaUneea are 
mUaa together in an eadlest variaty of pcoporthma, 
and are intereparsed with animal and tafetpblw ra> 
mains, aalta, fto., to an equally varyfog extant* la 
analysing soila, tba most necessary and valiiabla ohjaat 
of the fanaar ia to ascertain tba prasmeo. aad extant 
oi thaaa eubataneaa. In every aonatry, tiia asuefoea of 
riia land on which phuits have grpwn ami foeayad ia 
properly oaBad «iil< while tlie earth at a foat or more 
bancith tba mrlaea is Uauilly eatled iwft-asB. It ia 
aampamavaly daatituta of organiead mattaa, and ia 
oallad aartb, alay, aand, gravel, hma, rocks, staMs, 
Ao., aa it may ba oonatfttttMl. 

Bora, fo Bot., a gen* oAfoa nat. ord* Xspw 
lafoesw. Tha legmnea of ff. Atsphfii fosm thepriaci^ 
h^^lMlof tba auma aallad asp, mh&eli ia imparled 
llfoia Xndfo fobitga quanlltiaa. 

BouirACtck^w-liHMfWw, hiBat., tha Pwfola fi^ 
a mri. 0 ^ of jNhsMfoisiMA aah-riaatlhfwtWfoemiliaa 
dsdhii^br Bandiy, naenrdfng to tha viairt of Jmen* 


1 — BrnbaoralMb: 1 


Jjfrv^pcm. 

slfaiwAabkMmBiariiiata. MbraacaneanxiilMy, 







Otf|s^wilbB«ornMli7*dMtiow. Canitt*in»aa)w,4^ 

StMW itt mihbtrMM 
tobm with wbfciirilioy oro ^ tOn Mi to» ^ 

dftb Jtemnr ftvy »retx tteriWr Mmei HitracM, with 
toBjeitudnftl or porooa dilMnotOoo. HuMlljf 

<>««Uod, moly 3— O-oalM.t fljle tUgiM 

«!lAV«to, or 2*10^. Srult Mpouar or fiottialOb 3 or 
Aoro e^od* fioedt muMrooai olbomiliOQit wltli tho 
tMsbTTo itnoiilit, or otunrod hi • mow or km aooolor 
or tpinl form. Tim plMto of tbit oidor «m ■cottcrod 
OT«r rarioM potto of Uio glolMi»oxoepitbo polor olidu, 
but ar« moot obandont io^tbe tropiM. Thoy froquontly 
POMOM Boreotio proporUoo, but pot by toy bmobi to 
m Miiio mctont m tbo ploiito bofoDpiiiff to tbo 
parao of Miort. <Am Gottooinc, flotJiMOit.) 

SoLAVOif, n^laV-nmmp fo Bot.. the typical ffoii. of 
tbo Hat. ord. BoUmaetm*. The tuMr of tf. fafotXMuia to 
tlio oomnoB potato, ao lariiely uaed aa food iu tainpa> 
rata dimatea. Tho. potolo*ptont it toppoted to bo a 
Batira of South jdaunca. li appoart probakla that it 
waa drat broQ|fot ioto Spain from tM moaotainotta 
paria of 8oatbjbttniea» in the Boigbbourhood of Quito. 

early iu the 16th coutury. 
From Suaiu. where the tifoars 
ware oaltod iotoufot. it found 
ita way to Italy, and thanca 
to Vianna. Tila potato waa 
flntbioui^i to England from 
VirgiBia, Dy tho coloniata of 
Sir Walter Balaigh'a exuadi- 
tion. who raturiiad in 1686. 
Btareh ia largely obtained 
from polaioae. and to utad 
for foM under tha namaa 
of Mn^h arrowroait autrv 
It ia also am- 

vOTAfO. ployad in tha praparatioo of 

dukring, or gtanA»gum, whioli ia inuoh uaadtn the arta. 
A dacoetion of Iha atom and iearaa of tha potato-plant 
baa bean uaed aa an altamtiva iu oataDa<iue diacatae, 
and aa extract of the berb haa bean also empioyafil aa a 
narcotic and antiapaamodie. Tha niadicinal propartiaa 
of tho plant are ohtofly due to tha praaenea of an alha- 
fold, eallad mfotoae, which baa powerful narcotic pro- 
pertiea. Thia haa been detected in all purta of tba 
plant ; but in tha totoar only traoea of it are foand. and 
cbaaa ara antiraly rtmoTad br the prooaaa of boiling 
and preparing potatoea for tfiatabla. Another intar- 
aotuit apeotoa of Aifoawa ia S. nigrum, iha black tnght- 
•bada. which poaacaaae alteratira and narcotic proper- 
ttoa. Tha frmt to aaid to ha adibfo; but if thia be tba 
eaaa« fto uaa for daod requiraa cautiott. aa it eontaina 
■Banina. The fruito of aaveral other tpaeiaa ara. bow- 
ovar, aatau in Tirtoua parto of the world ; aa tboaa of 
5. mehonmna and wiggnm, oaliad agg-applea ; thoae 
of A fnamaaM. called Qnito orsagaa ; and thoae of the 
Auatfwtoa apma 8. laamiaimm, commonly known aa 
hangaroo applaa. Tba apaoiaa S, marginaium haa 
aatmigant pruparttoai and la amptoyad in Abyaainia in 
thenroaeaaoftoiining. S. t$gudo-quina, a Brasilian 
apao^ to uaad madictnaliy in South America aa a 



Bocjji Oieu. aa'-for, a term applied to one of tboaa 
artiSotol parloda mad# uaa of in ehnmologMal w- 
aaarabio. lkeoinprahandaapariodof28yaan.eom- 
pousdad of 7 and 4» Um) nvotber of daya iu a weak aad 
the nuttbar of yean in tba iatcfrYal or two laap-yeari. 
Thia pyafo wBl xamaia undf atarbad untii the end of the 
praaankai Btu nrf but ia aoaaaquanaaof tba year 1300 
, tgd t nm d — "" • 


iriatfotol 


•a a foap»yaary Urn whala cy^ 
avurttwiMiB. It Biijr. howatar. bo raeoii- 


atruetoAillar MDu that year ba^ xairtMiiad 

. ... jigg, ^ 


year* itwWthauhMk 
Bo&au MgaatfA . 

adipao^tba phnumuou mtoah from tha otrBi iatot- 
eaptraf tbo JM fAMb ito aatallito mtjkt toiMaiw. 
ofUtoUttMThm^aa adipaaof Um imS^Am toOw 



&a ^paototor whatbar than b« apy adttpwf 
Suppoito two ppraona plBaad «3 dwottbpiuitt 



hto poiitloB, aaa tba wnafo to 

■aurad. whOat tba otbar panou may'toaiL 

appaaranaaorthaaolar body to danototlfiAt 

to near it. A tailtor UfotowCtou WO' Mill 

otaar^. A aoraaa ptacad balbw a oiudla may adilptto 
the aandto from one paraon is tbo room, but nofe.fram 
another. Yaw often mbpaao of tho auauwofl^M^ 
till; froquontfy tho oolipao to not total, tluom ii» 
moon not boing near enough to bide the aatlro bodjk 
of iha eun. In thia parltoulur iuatanea. a ptotfonM 
toe bright disc of th/aun appaari bahhid tbo dm 
body of tba moon aa a bright ring t ihto to oaUfid aft 
annular eelipae. Tbrougbout tba anelant littoptuiro 
of Graeoe and Boma there an many aUuifona to toWl 
aclipsea of tba ann. and tha raoorda of modaro githto 
nomy faroiah many aoeountoof tha aamo fotawMBas 
phanomeoa. To notico aoma of tbo moat tmptitjig: 
Hppaaranoaa arialng during total aalhMaa of. tlto aUto 
Ina luminoua olrola which aurraimda tba Aalto Iwa^Af 
tho moon whan tha aun to totally adlpiad to a OMIt 
atriking phenomenon. It fonni a orown or corona of 
bright glory, of a pale ailrary eotonr, rindlar in abapo 
to that whiobpaintora low to draw round tha'haada of 
eainta and angrla. After obaorration, another pppOBO*^ 
ance haa been obaarvad by aatrouoman. Thaaa ara 
retuarkabla flame-hka protubaraneaa. wifub aMtoto 
to iMua from tba moou'a diie. Frofeaaor Airpy amtoa 
that ono of tbeiu romiudad him of .a boomarilif. 
IjatUy. there ia a phenomenon which, pailiapa. OWto 
ita origin to an optical daluaion. Thia ainguiar ap»> 
pearanca haa beau named *' Daily*# Bandar They 
were flrat obaarvad at Jedburgh.’ in RoxborghiUrO. in 
1830. by Sfr. Bally, late praaidaot of tha Boyal AftTa^ 
noniical Society. Ha dasoribed them thua t— “ WbaUtba 
cuspB of tba aun ware about forty dagreoa aauuAar. • 
row of looid point#. Ilka a atring of bright iif uda^ auA 
denly formed round that part m tba eiroumfovMOo of 
tha moon that waa about to enter on tha tnuto dlam 
Ita formation waa ao rapid that It preaanted the ap- 
pcarauoe of having bean eaiiaad by tba ignitioik pf u 
fine train of gunpowder. Thaaa luminoua paam im 
craaaed in maguHuda, aoma of tba oontignoua onaa gto 
to run into aaob other like dropa of witor. 


paanng to 
^nally. aa 


tha moon purauad bar 


arauad bar oouraa. thato ddrfc 
intarreninff spaces ware stratohad out intoloBto Marib 
thick paraual lines. untU aU at onra tha fongmutoida 
tuddaniy broke and wholly diaa^Miarad. lamriiaf 
ctrcumfereuoe of the aun and moon in these mduli, Wi 
in the raat. eomparativaly amaoth and cironjar/^ Jfo 
oonfirmation of the exi atoua o of Baity*# B a ada h aa biau 
obtained, except hi a fow doubtfol inatofieaa. durtujg 
recent times. Appraranoea ao axCraondinary a» tiMaa 
praaented by an asliftoe oould not foil to asoitotornsr 
and aatonisimiant in the imaginative miuda of t|w 
ancient inhabitanta of our ;^be ; but aUkOagtodamg 
recent thnaa wa hatve never witnosaad any of tl uto a 
awful effeeto daaoribed by tha aneftauta h prodaoiA 
throughout naiura during tba tuna of a total obanorm 
tioB or tba aun. yet aran in the laat obaerratfou tha 
aFact of totality upon tha byatandera waa maak ito 
markable. ** ITotil tha beginning of totaliry. tka SMto 
mur of oonranatioo of many toagnea hadllfiaAlltoair| 
but tbau in a momant every votoa waa bosba^ IM 
tha atiUoaaa wia ao anddan aa to bw parfoctfo ofoMr 
itng.” Bo speakf Mr. Wurwn de to Boa, who akaavvaA 
the total eoHpaa of theanm Aoly 13. im), ut BtoB 
bdtosa. to Spato. Tbia ganBaman auoaaadad ta- Aito 
taintag savirai ^andid portraito of tba i ^imMto ii i ' 
wbiok were ahm tothe MnatJoiial BxhiMltoto# 
1861. and are ai dto ptoaeaA Itoto to tito Btotfto 16^ 

iSSMBnmvu. 

SobAS S»nx 4 igBiitB eaw. tb# ^ 
farotve rouad ft. s stonW eii. tegaaket wttil _ 
periodie a o meto wboae wtonto hB» Itoan aUfto tog fo l 
predtolad. rbaaatotoatoaa,aaafl«^1w«lto ‘ 
fi^l^jMtodea Iba Sim « 






THE BICl^A&T OF 


Solar Sraton 


'V)(h its ooe latcUItit, and a laitr« number of p^yio^ 
eomete. AU tbeM ulaiiate, Moompatiied bf tiiatr. 
■ateijitee, tofetfaer with nameroiia aeterolda* moral, 
at do alio the oonieti. ia alUpiioalorbita rooud the 
which ia altuate io a sMiitcoiniiioa td them att ; aod-l^ 
ita mightir power of attraotioo, retaifis them in thetr 
orhita. The mteJUtea, while rerolvisg round the mib, 
likewiie deMritiie elUptio orbita round the primary 
planets. There is sotbint more extraordinary in the 
whole phenomena of oar system than tba admiribla re- 
gularity with which the planets are distributed In tpaoe. 
Before the dioeovecy of^thepleaetsGeres,iVests, Jnno, 
and Pallas, it bad b^ aaoertained that the diitaaoe of 
planets then known Inoreesedeooording to the following 
series :->Mercttry 4, Venus 7, the Barth 10, Mars 10, 
supposed planet (Asteroids) 26, Jupiter 62, Saturn 100, 
Uranus IM, IfeptuneSSB. In this aeriss, the weating 
number, 28, laid to the snpposition that a planet 
between Mars and Jupiter was missing. This suppi 
■Ition was confirmed by the discovery of a large 
number of little bodiea, whose mean distance from the 
son fills up ita place in the series as well as that of any 
other planet. (dr«e Ajcbbozds.) The formula by which 
those distances era shown was discovered by Bode, 
and is oousecaantly called Bonn's Law (which «e«). 
Our solar system is thus dssoribed by Sir John Her- 
aoheli— 


?lAD«i. 

OhjsotnpnMiitlog It 

Il«imMen(AtIon 
<if iU JiUtiiiwo firotu 
t)iv Bull. 

Son 

Meroury 
Venus ... 
Barth ... 

Mars 

Ceres, Ac. 
Jupiter... 
Saturn ... 
.Urapns... 

N^tone 

Globe of 4 feet diameter 
Grain of mustard-seed. . . 
A pea 

164 feet. 

2Slf«et. 

430 feet. 

654 foet. 

1,000 to 1,200 ft. 
imila. 

1 of a mils. 

14 mile. 

2| miles. 

A pea 

A rather large pin's head 
Grains of laud 

Amodsrate-sised orange 
A small orsitgs 

A full-sissd cherry, or 
small plum 

A good-aised plum 


Stt] 


jing the radius of the snn to be divided into 
parts, there would be in the radii of the several 


.,vw !»■* »», wivrv «fwu«u m iii wiv n»uii ui iphv avvsnii 

S lauets:— Merouiy Venui 8|, Garth 0, Man 4}, 

uniter 07|, Saturn 84, Uranus 39. Supposing the 
balk of the sun to be divided into a miUwn parts. 
Mercury would be somewhat less than one-twentieth 
of one of the parts, Venus two-thirds of a part, the 
Barth three-quarters of a part, Man one-tenth of a 
part, Jupiter 988 parts, Saturn 720 parts, Uranos 68 
parts, Neptune 120 parte. Respecting the moon, it is 
nearly the third part of Meroury in bnlk. VTith re- 
gard to the masees of the planets, Cevendish deolarm 
that if we take the Earth to be at mean five-andfi-bair 
times the density of water, or about half that of lead, 
the densi^of the Bun may be eonsidered as equal to 
eepboltum, or rather heavy coal; Jupiter the same, 
Uranus and Neptnna both of a aubstanoa somewhat 
heavier, Satom of maple-wood, the Moon of topaa or 
diamonds Mercury hes been asoertaioed at having 
three times the density of the Barth, Venus nearly 
the same, and Kars ab^ three-quarters es dsnse as 
the Birth. The period of time oooupied by the Bun in 
making a revolntton about ita axit is 86| sidereal days. 
Merouiy, Venus, the Barth, and Mara^ all revolve ia 
iVom 284 Aonri toMi Jupiter retolTea In about lOhours, 
Saturn inabout lOf hours. .Aa to the ravolstkin upon 
their am of Uiauua Cad Noptouo nothing ia known. 
Baspeotlng the disiaaeoi of tna planets from the sun : 
•^Mercury it 87 miXUbus of “ “ "■ 


of miles, Venus 68 millions. 
Hum 148 miliions, Vesta 
Cares 288 milliona, 
Smmfinomil- 


ihe 

8016 mlftio nT. Juno 864 
P«Uas^e smae. J^ler 4W milltoi 

lums^ UnMi«i|Uumk 800 mllUoM, — ^ 

^iiiiWona. UntUa ihart tfanaefoeo, the distanea of | 
a eurth from Sw son vrus oh down as bainf 06 
The ditfanoe of tho moan 



Solar. Byirtoim' 


ia the same direotlou iwund thamaalTari,-^prompl- 

gated the idea ealled flia NmniiJi Tiuaoinr. Ho 
soppoesa fihatonr iolar atmoaphera mli^t onee hava 
extended to the limits of tne system, and ftost 
the planela were thrown off aneeessivdijr In the 
form of nebidoos rings, subsequently condensed into 

spheral from the equatorial perto of this vest revolving 

meu during its contraction* He ascribes to Satum'e 
ring a Ifke origUt. There is vmy little difference be- 

tween the hypothesis of Lsplaoe and that of Herschel, 
as will be pressntly shown, except the latter more pm- 

dontly reserved his bypothesis for sidereal olqoots, and 

did not deduce from it a planetary ooamogony. Sir 

William Hersohel aupposoc that ftariT matter waa 

once in a state of indefinite coafoCthni that daring an 

eternity of past duration it has been breaking 

condensation towards eentres more or less remote ; 
that the Milky Way, or at least the nebulous parte 
wiiioh it oontained, and the dispersed nebnlat, ore tba 
relics of this former state of things. Brieilte, that • 
oompletely.fonued ater iw be assumed to be merely 
consolidated nebols. He also believes that this 
condensation must be accompanied by rotation, 

due to the originally irre|olar distribution of the 


it to the stability 


gravitating partidea. With reapeoi 
of the system .Midar which we five, the histoiy of as- 

tronomy tells that it has not undergone any change 
for upwards of two thousand years. Neverchelese, In 
ooneequence of certain disooveriee, it was the popular 
belief, about the middle of the last centniy, uiat the 
whole of the planetary system would ultimately be 
absorbed by the vast mass of the sun. This view was 
taken principally in consequence of the laboon of 
Lagrange, who ascertained that the elements of the 
planetary orbits are in a stats of perpetnal change. It 
next came to be a question how for such vanations 
were Ukelv to be eontinuous, and ultimately so great 
os to modify altogether the forms of the orbits, and 
even endanger the separate existeneo of the planets. 
Without atCwnpting to deeply probe .a subject too 
alwtruse to be dealt with here, it will be necessary to 
explain that the stability of a planet previously ds- 
psndt on the stability of its major axis ; for if the 
miqor axis and mean period inorease or diminish with- 
out limit, the planets will diverge into infinite space, 
and after myriads of ages, rush tontter annihilation in 
the bnrning eiubraoe of the sun. The first astronomer 
who probably perceived the stabiUty of tbe major ssis 
and mean motions was Laplace, who gave a demon- 
stration that both are invariable. Therefore, we may 
regard tbe whole solar system as being snhjeot to law 
and impassable limits : and thns permanence arises in 
the midst of ebengs. Perhaps there ia not In the wlwfia 
range of modem astronomical discovery a more into- 
resting and valuable fact than that many of tbe atara 
called fixed are sut^ect to movement. Tbe elder 
Herschel having examined the aubjeet.ianDaooild that, 
like tbe stars, the sun and its attendant ifomets were 
■Iso Bubjsei to a translation in space. He aimoonoed 
that the solar system was moving towards » point in 
xne neavens near tbe star ^ Hercules. These views 
have been eonflrmsd the subsequent reeeerolies eff 
Sir William Herschel, Strave, Argelander. and others. 
Tbe very latest view of the subjeri givM the motion of 
tbe snn and its plansts as being at the rate of 150,000^008 
miles yearly; and ewift m this tratislatioa in space may 
appear, it » slow when oompared with the motions m 
some of the hitherto eonsidered flxad stars. The true 
theory of tbe revolutioos of the solar systesa is doe to 
Coperoiose. Tbe Coqwmioafi system is fomded uipon 
tbeopinioas of tbe Pythogweatf school of siteonomers, 
and Mopte tbe ideas of teat snelentseb^ Aeooriliim 
to ^ the earth is not tea oeirire ef tbe world, but bee a 
double motion of rotation about Ito own aus, iltid of 
rsvointioa round the sun, wbieb bodg ie tee oommon 
oetttro Of tee orbito of ell the plnate which revolve 
— AKbongb the Copemisan system. in coa*i 

. of its great simplioity and besutet rapidly 

fonod fovonr wMi ten m<Sp«hwop^ of tee a^ 
tvoaomeri liviaf 4i tho period of in promnlgitimi, 
Tyclw Erabo eSriJ nevmbe bioo|fol \o adepTliS 
snupositeof teottotemoftheearlb. He^tenMlbra 


pinihitbdnoteeroystsa^ In white, while retunbitteiri 






OKimSAL 


Sottr 'Arne 


It b iMfdlMs te otaerf* ttal«lll»ipviitttt 
tetbftTjpobonb •nbtt lbt iMoiMtt w^tspiiodM. 

irenom^i Af Ago • JPivwbr JMnmmjh 
Solas Txmb. {8n Hxs.) 

SOIAIBB. {St0 AsacT.) 

Sols, Mb (fiMro«i(/a«fb>.'^TIiSfob bdiitiAsaithed 
bom the floimdor by osving tim moatk torttea in sn 
opposite <Ursc|ioft with rMpeoi to tbo oyoi* soomsnglp 
dffiormod* wito tootb onlp os enotido^ sad tboboatof 

the head «!• 
most elwsM 
projeotiDg. It 
ti^ebiti the 
Mndy shores 
all roand our 
ooast, where 
it keeps close 
to theDottom, 
feeding on the 
smaller testa* 
eeooB animals 
and the spawn 
and (ry of 





other flshesL ^ . 

caught almost entirely by trawling, 


As they seldom take anr bait* they 

The form of the 


body is a long oral, widest at a short distance behind 
the head I tho colour on the upper side a dark brown, 
on the under side white. 

SoLBCisx. so{'*s*«iffm <Gr. toloiki»mai), in Oram, 
and Rbet., is a violation of the rules ot syntax, in the 
speaking or writing of a language. It is said to have 
received its name from a town iu Cilicia, whose iahabi< 
tanto spoke a barbarous Greek. A solecism differs 
from a barbarism, inasmuch os tho latter deuotea the 
use of a word or uhrasc uot belonging to the language. 
Quinctiliaa epeoiSes four different kinds of soleoisina : 
fl) the addition of a superfluous word ; (2) the leaving 
out one that is^eeeaaaryj 13) perverting the order of i 
the words in a sentence; (4) using an improper form 
of a word. 

SoLVAtva, or SoLViZiTiov, sof/a'-ieg. 
sAan, the art of sounding the notes and syllables of the 
gamut together. This preparatory exercise, which ui 
of the biguect importance in 8ight*sineing, was adopted 
at a very early period. The Greeks used four eyU 
lables, b, fa, rAe, fAo denominate tho four sounds 
of their ittrackord. When Guido D’Ax^zzo substi- 
tuted his ktsaehord in place ot the ancient tetra- 
oliord. he adopted, at the same time, the syllablea nf, 

‘ rZfWiffctfZottla, for his solmisstion, whiohho derived 
from the foUowing stanza of a hyam to 6t. John the 
finptist t— 

" JJi quonnt laxis 
Absonare UbriB, 

Jliita gestorum 
JfomuU tnonuBi 
dblve polluti 
Xabii reatum, 

Banote Joannes." 

These eiz eyllablee are still employed by the Freneh, 
with the admtioo of ti for the eeventh ; the Itahaiis 
hnve, boweyer, ebsnged the nf Into do, as softer and 
more enphenioua. Tbia alteration has alsobeen adopted 
** ^ are, therefore, now named 

Jh So jn JPb S6l La SI 
0 ^ Ifi F G A B. 

8ouc»Mfo|«p4b^^ Law.bthederignation of! 
peisoos adttittad fo eoi^jnet anits, dML, in the eonit of I 
Ghaneety, •iattocMyaii& the courts of oomaonbw. 
(Szt AffeijrB7-AV*i<aw.) 

Soucnon^Giwi^b an offlosr of the mowm who 
taaato next to the fHont^-gsmersL with whom.hidaii^ 
be is essoebted in oonanniing^ Jsfnl boainemof 
the crown. (ffheAxivMfnT-GmriiunO CTsoatty.i^M 
the one fans been ssleeled fodm the common tew,th«i 
other is chosen fopm the equity her. When tbeofBee 
of attoeber-geaenl is mcanu or ite bolder otlwrwise 

sSSteSCT 

% (^FQ«F4aw4m4 

i * Bounetp tefoWb, m Azttou,, dsnotee theft 
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vrnentiteCBnbteoaeof tlAinlcftitieipototei IlMiftlet' 
when ift b nft ifti grestsiit dhttenee ftrem the UfUift^l 
andiaioeclied beoaiiso he then nptem fte aftend 
and not to ehaage Ida diatanoe flm the equcftbiTiw 
sometime. There are two solstioeo in eeahyeer»«««4bn 
summer and the winter solstiee. The former It wIgw 
the sun seemc to eater the tropio ofGaneer, which HI 
on Janetth the longest day; thefo^ aolstioetsfdien 
the sun enters the first de;M, or seems to deserlbe' 
the tropio of Caphoom, wldoh u on Beoamber VILtbe' 
shortest day. This is only to bo undentood oithb' 
nortnern hemisphere ; at in the aoulhton, the naCk 
entranoe into Capiiconi makee Che aninmar ■olsClite^ 
aud into Caneer the winter solstiee. 

6oLunoH» sof-a'-sAua (Lat. Mfeere, to g 

liquid be poured on a soliu^ it ofteu happeos that their 
mutual attraction is siiiBoieutly powerful to ote^me 
the eoheaion of the solid; its pertiolee. tbusbecoato 
disunited, combine with those of the Uquidi CM cit* 
tirely disappear : ibis constitutes ths chsmiiwjprooem 
ofMteMoa. Certain liquids are also solubio u other 
liquids, gMcs in other gases, and gases in Uqulds. In 
the case of the solution of a solid in a liqnidi the latter 
is usually called the zolvent, but somenmet the meiei^ ' 
sh'NiiM. Partieular solutions have silso partiOttlar' 
oames ; thus, a solution of sugar is ealled a wrap, ud 
a solution of a solid in aleohol a finefiwc. A liquid ie 
said to be tahtrated when it oan no longer distolv# 
farther portions of a solid, that is, when the foreo of" 
cohesion is exactly equal to that of adhesion. In moto 
cases, however, an ineresso of temperatnre, by dlnd- 
nishing the cohesion, inereasos tho solvent powere off' 
the liquid. Tho uses of solution are many i tbrou|fo 
its means a body can be purified by filtration or erys- 
taihsation, lo that one aubatanoe oan be aepaimtsA 
from another, either by crystaliisation or the use of 
•uoh fluids iu sueoession as have a soltent power over 
any of the snbstanees present. 

fioKWAMBDuax, toM&m*-hu>‘Uzm (Lat. mmane, 
sleep, and aatAufo, I walk about), literally and itrlotty 
siginflea the walking in one's sleep ; but it Is eommouty 
used in a wider sense, to deuote that state of sleepnr 
uDconsciousneH in which tho mind retains fte power 
over the limbs, but has no lufluonee ovir its own 
thoughts. The controlling power of the will over tto 
current of thought it entirely suspended, aU aetiraq 
being directly prompted by the ideas which posnesi 
the mind. In some caves there is acoherent seqmteoo 
in tho tnooession of ideas, through which somecttO 
dominsat impression may be traced, while la other 
instances it is more or less completely aetermiuahle by 
external soggestions. ** In the first of the phases init 
referred to, a train of reasoning is often oarried out 
with remarkable clearness ana eorreotnsss, and ifti 
results exproMed in appropriate language, or otherwtto 
acted on. Thus, a mathemalician may work out * 
difficult problem, an orator may make a speech appro* 

K riate to the oeeasion on which he supposes him^f to 
e called up, or an author may eompose and oommitti 
to writing poetry, or prose, upon the sutyeot whidh 
occupies bis thoughts. But it is a fireqoent d^oet of 
the intellectual operations, carried on in this oondftioB, 
that throngb the complete absorption of the atientioo 
by one set of eonsideratiotis, no account is tidmn oi 
others which ought to modify the eondotion." ** Tks 
seeond of the phases above menHoned. whidi is Otoi* 
daily teen in the artifloial aomnmnbalism indoeodlif 
the so-called mesmevio proeess, or by the fixed jm (fo 
a near oUeet (as praotieed under the name afhmm 
ttfw), is ecMtttialty the same as that ot the Moicgioiil,^ 
oonditioD, aave in the different relstion which thty cifo 
•peetively bear to the waking state; for there if m ' ' 
•ame reodioefs to receive new istpimaions tfarongli Gte 

seoBse (the visual senM, however, befog geoanfor in 

abtysnee), and the same want of perddepee^'*^^^ ' 
trate of ideas, the direelion of tho flMMm 
entirely detenniiied by the ionSstlMls ewl , 
trodueed from without." (OarpoBM^ J$zmm Afifo' . , 
efogy.) (dtollsmrnair.) AmmfoerH^ 
phenomena oomieeted wkothfoiiBle^atothq letotx 
markaUe is the peeute poePtoMob ^ 
derived from toe ttussidar itelie Mto In 

(be enrreol of IhOMbt. TIhul If^toe Ao,^ 

n Aito tosAfo M 


of any periSSfi^ emod^ tosi oomspoii^i^^ 








■tatoif c«U»a up ia uarmp w dmm toHt «ii lov 

of IhomooIhlMnoli&oeiNtt^ 
fifon OM Mioihv, M ia laacbiar, a nttawoat nkpoil^ 
tioa ia tounadiatofy fivaarakad; aad tiUa maj feaaBida 
to gift fdaoa to moroianaaa bgr draoteg tiM ^alvoaa* 
towards aadioftliir« and dowaarKda mo tha noaa. aa 
_ • *^1 tediriJuri 


in Aownlag. In aoiDiianbiiliBm oropar» tha 

fata oat of bad, dt aaaaa bimaalf, ffnat mraoitad; goat 
oatofdooni walki fraqoaotiv otar daDfaroaa pMoaa 
in aafbtT) aoaatiinaaaaaafaa by a window, and^ata to 
tbanmrofahottta; altor a eoMddarabla kitarval ra- 
toraa, and goaa to bad| and al^thatbaapaaaadaoovafa 
to hia ninomardj tha lAptaaiian 'of a draam. Fra- 
qaantlj, daring tba paroi^am, tha iadiridiialraoolleota 
oumitnataaoai wbioh ooouffad dariogapreriona attaok, 
fshoag h tbaiw waa ao ramambiaBoa al tbam during tha 
fataiw* It ia ttnaaaaaaarjr to apaanlata aagardingtha 
aatura and oaoaa of pbaaoaMna ao obiaura and ao 
fittila ia&daiitoodk*-*inf. d^aMiombia'a JnttlUeiual 
iBavart f Oarpantak*# JZaaMn Hkydolopy, 

Btatu, taaa <8an.)f ^ appisad in ganaral to a piaea 
of araai^ waatbar aontrirad tor tha voioo or an inatm* 
toont. ujio«tr]r,l^it a abort oompoaition oonaiatittg 
of aaaf aaa natonl varaaa, aat to a tune in order to 
ba inng. In a aoag, tha poetry and nario are agree* 
ably Joined together, tba varaea aro aaay, natural, and 
dowmg, and contain a certain harmony whioh neither 
ahocka tha raaaon nor tha ear. A aong has been da- 
dnad to ba a aoft and amorons, or a brtak and Bacchic 
thought, aaaraacad in tow wma ; but thia ia to ro- 
atriotit wHlw too narrow Baits i tor wa bare daront 

S satirical acmga, paoagyrioal aongc, Ao. Ao- 
to Dr. Alkin, a aong may ** ba largely defined 
poem divided into portions of returning moa- 
sttpt, and tarniag upon soma single tbonght or feeling.** 
At aB tbnaa, and in all places, eonga nave afforded 
aanaaemant and aonaolatlon to manl^d. Every pae- 
afon of tba bninan breast has been vented in aong, 
and tba xnoit savage aa wall aa the most oivllisad in- 
habitaate of the earth have delighted in these eftosione. 
Boira o» Soi^oiroir. (Are OAirricuia.) 
fipinm, foa'-iMf (Itel. waeffo), ia a ip^ea of poetic 
oonipocitton, oonclating properly of fourteen iambic 
wereaa of alavao ayllabiea. It ia dividpd into two chief 
parta, each coaeisting of two divieknie, in tha former 
each ooopriaiog fonr lines (gaodrala), in tha latter 
three ftorciaa). Tha ooadraina have two rfajmaa, 
mdk of which w rapaatco four timcc t and in the oom- 
aum ItaUan form tha rbymaa are the flret, fonrth. fifth, 
and atobth varaaa, and tha second, third, aixto, and 
aaventh } bnl aavamothar fonns are also adopted. In 
tha two tarcina, tbara are either fiiraa rhyaiec each 
toriaavapaatad^ or two riiymat tbrioa repaatad in all 
poiitioas. The coonat ganarally aontaine one principal 
idea MUrtoed through the various anithasas or tha otT- 
foMM ctremhaa, and adorned with tha charm of rhyme. 
Itato and Spain are the aountriac in which tha eoniiat 
ia moat aolmtod, tlm lightaaaa and flaribility of their 
langpam baingaminantly anitad for each oompcaitiona. 
Sn^aiiMl, 09 the other hand, haa tomiahad law good 
aonnat writarai tha prinelpal being Hilton, Dronumd 
«f Hafwthorndaii, and Wordaworlh. 

BonOtof, agf^iam (Or. acphifiaa). In iKigio, ii agyl* 
logjam which oontains son# toUaoy apt to ba over- 
loS^ at flfct eight. Host mors are sophisnu, but 
niflullv tba lattet term implies also that fiia parson 
auihgit iStoaeMeaaaanra aonsaioiia, and andeavonra 
to conwid it bp foibtaty. It ia ao conalraatod as to 
atom to warrant tha coodlariim, but dost nob and ia 
Ihnlty aitbar in fom or argninaat. 

Botmtaiv, agf**tito (Dr. sMMstoa, limn sewMa, srie- 
doai)^ waa tha naaia given to aclaaa of phuoae^art 
who awpaa in anafamt Ckwaaa about tha Mb aantoty 
lywantiihopt ^fiaaonnlag mid debating;, and 
r bira the ymvih of rtoh and noble tomW. 

to uama to ba Mgantod aa pmcaiogpliB^ 
rilMtofor thanahuof gain than Aom any paopar 
a af'^ tha varioiw aita of par- 

1 to thafo ilM^itocn each othan 

1 tnwa the datoatona of appaar- 
icd'^gn# daatoiAr to toe tcaa of^ 

I^SStotodla ■ 



. .Baiaaof^ 

tot ot — 




wbalaver. Haoaa thgy mara ftog«wB|y ImH op to 
riStoala 1^ Boaralat aad 71ato| but thaaa aaa ba aa 
doubt toatlitor toham warapf aatriaa to toadi^to 
improve fba I n c g ato a. **Tho vmy akKamatona^** 
toys Bitter, ^Uhat toito ndas wata intended to Iba 
•ubeerriant to tha anda of faUacy and decancien maat 


aaitiar ptBoaepbara; aaA accordingly, wa Itod that 
they oeauptod much of the attention of Socratcc.** 
The most dhdingoiahed of the aopbiata ware Prota- 
gorsa of Alidara, Bipplii of XUa, OocglBB of Laen- 
tiom, Frodiaaa of Cato, aadBriHndaBUii cf CMoa. 

Soaaonn, scr-W, waa the amaa of a a atoim toi d 
ooUaga ofFtaaea, fonadadliy Sdbevida Sorbama, an 
aoelaaiastia of tha IfithoaaMrry. It urns orighmfiy to- 
tended for tha aqppoto of aaanlar priaata wboriiottld 
devote thamaalvaa wholly and grctnltonaiy to toe work 
orinatmotion to theology, ThemambanafthaaoUego 
ware nil either doctors or badbrioiB at theology, and 
tha high reputation whioh they aujayad oansed them to 
ba eonttonnUy appealed to on quesnomi of theology or 
morals. Bat less inimical to the Jeanita than to the 
Beformation, Barbonne staadfnstlj matotainad fba 
libartiea of the i {cUton oimreh, and to the JaoaaBiatao 
dieputas, tboiigh wot takiog part with toe Fort 
Bojatista, it wMilwaya opposed to the JaanHa. Altar- 
waraa the name of Sorbonna wae applied to tha triuda 
theologieal faculty oftba Parieian nmversity. 

SonoxuM. (toe Hounm.) 

SoBoaia, se-n/-sie, to Bot., a eollacUva llratt, tonaad 
of a number of separate fiowers, findly aobarant into 
a fleiby or pnli^y mam with tba thnlcAoa wpou wldcli 
they are aiioatad. The ptoaappla ia unasainpla; each 
hexagonal division raprasants a flower, while tha urows 
of laavaa above consists of empty bca^ Tha bread- 
fruit, jaok-fruit, and mulberry, are other examples. At 
first right the mnlbany i^penrs to resambla tba nupm 
berry, but is totally oiffavaBt to origin aad shmotora. 
(toe Erxtxo.) 

BouAtiNnc. (toe OiJiyooAB.) 

Book, eoal (Cr. psuedf, Lat anisMiJ, to PhOoc., la 
apfdiad to tha inner or apiritual prinaipla of wmi. 
According to Aristotlo, the eoul ia that by whioh wa 
live, feel, will, move, aad nndarataod. Among modem 
philoaopbere to Oannany, a diatinotioa ia made be- 
tween soul (toele) and epiiit (Oeiri), tha former bring 
tba inferior part of onr netnea, that sridchritowall- 
aair in the phanomana of draacring, aad is oon naatid 
with tba brain; tba latter, that pvt of our natore * 
whiah tends to tba purely ratkaiaL the lotto, and 
diviua. There is behoved to be evidence fortow dto* 
Unotionto fieriptnre, where the apostle Paul apaaka of 
tha Word of God aa dhridtog aanadar tha aonl and 
spirit,— the former briim regarded gi the centiant or 
animal prineipla in ow.baiim, the lattar tho rationcL 
This twofold division of manw tonv natnre wm aom- 
mon among the ancient Greek pbiloeoplMra» tha aoul 
being regMdad m tba princtole of Ufa,.tba apirtt the 
principie of intelligvnea. Whan, however, it ia on- 


aaty to make a disttootion batwaan tlm twe^ tha 
term aoul ia used for both. 

SovtA VBA, asc-toi'-cia-d, in BoA, a gen. of the oat. 
ord. Priggo/«esw. to aamrsL a native Of HoAnoaa, ia 
inteneely bitter, and la said to' ba a valml^ fatei- 
foge, and also a valnabla remedy to obolara aad 
plenriay. 

Booiro, aewwf (Bax. am).— Bound ia prodnead by 

aanatog tha afr vauy - 

vibrato^ moHcak. Vo 

its pnrla ba pat to 

nmneal Snatrumant, a tenlnf-foth, v tl . 
hand of a4raaii,aM aol aoneroos^wntsaathairpavtiataa 
ba oauia d to asa uma » atnta of riforatfan. l%iaJih»- 
witotomamato totothemshonll ba an alaftto cubatanae^ 
whathvatdUv fluid, batu^ Hand tba av,vtha 
■oand wfli out he appr acia b to. For tostanaa^ w I " 
r«n|tthdorGkaeihnttatadr«oriTardfnn r* 


rungaaririrtoaeti 

yiatosaamtotoy 

tba medium CM I 


aonnd. ABhougMftlbotoita 


niixpnimwiB 

fremitoVtoB 

dibibaalwi? 


brnaw tympani of the aa& is thamoat gaoriml^aiBfr 
doctor of oanod,^^ mar agenta aiw aapribla^ 

' fMto AballammtoacriwwatoriS 

^ wwbiicdatobaaflmwlMtouitontoflbB t, 



hmmoI ifet 

Mtetiw la Um tir» ffir Jtfitt 
qiitlttfoBBa>anrt>tci, togoiiafeiiBiy taaol, 

m the tMwp«reftareer«l» Mr^attbSiMhi et l.ltt M 
fMreeeMid, aqael to 12|h&llM periiilaate|«tr705 «a 
hoar. The vfloeifT with vbidi Maad tftVMi throaffh 
dlffarent bodjee^wriee gci«^r• AtfUBtef Hi eeloeilj 
w eir M «B 1» the fete et wMidi aniad tneeli thvoORO 




4r7s tin, 7*0; lOeer, 0| ei 
wood. 11 to 17; copp^t 
Theloteoilty of eoaod H loaebMgiaejftedtf tbeeibn- 
lloM be oonflaed in tnbee aibd eerttiee of muf kind. 
9)r neeae of e nwlddng-pipe. toondi. bowef er aiUght. 
nmf be imittlHed ftom ooe put of e battding to 
•Belhev. wbllfitthe itetbeeoope eottreji to the eu the 
rilllt batomlaoiie loiuidi that ere ceaenited In the 
dheil. i^eMertiined that Che sUghtMt 10010 een be 


bTefleetedukeUght! redeeCed sound being termed an 
eeho. In some loeslities of SiritMTlend, 1^ moon- 
taiaeers so oontriee to sing their Ksni du VeehM, 
that Hm echo forms an ^eeable aooompaniinenC to 
Me air Itself. Some souncu are different onlein Snten- 
ritj or londnem. as the reports of a uuaket and of a 
eeanon ; other sounds differ In mnsieal pitch, as tiro 
MhiB from the same instrument ; while others again 
are different in eharaeter or tone^<--irhat the French 
call Maihfe; as, for instanee. the tame note sounded 
upon a trumpet and npon a Ante. We bare seen that 
sonnd IB produced \j a oertidn ribratory fores being 
transmitted throuj^ air. produciug what is termed a 
wave of found. The eu is designed to take cocaisanee 
at Mase polaeaof foroa, waves, or tremors wi&in oer- 
Mn Uadts. The nature of tninga prevents a single 
wave of (sound from ever coming alone. The more 
neatlj alone a wave oomes. the more Sharp and sudden 
the sound. When several nearty e<|nal vraves come at 
Irragular interralSt the aound ia ealled a noise. When 
the waves nxe egual, and at equal diatanoos. the aound 
h oalled a musical tone. The middle C between the 
bam and treble olef is produerd by wevas eboot 
8 ft. 10 in. apart; waves at half that dlstaoee apart 
produee a tone one oetave higher. If the distanoe 
apart of the waves of one note bears a simple ratio 
(tili I f 1 1 1 or to the distance apart cff Me 
waves of another note, the two notes harmonise : 
otherwise thiv ere discordant, nie graveat muaiem 
•omd is momioed by about 18. and the sharpest by 
about 18,000 vilmHionsin a second ; but this statement 
• BMMl be taken with some quslifloation ; for. as Dr. 
Wtdlaston has shown, Che power of appieofathig sounds 
dtfbrs crsuUy In different persoiie.-^ef. JBiurlM Cb* 
efimwdia; Ooldiug Bird's JMfwl PWIsscpl^7 
fibtra.Mir. (SmAkova,) 
floT. (SegSWA,) 

' Bonona, «p'«iue«dd, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Br^ftingplaetw, ff./«!^a»o is the rohuna orred«wood 
tree. Its baih ia tonic, febriftifal, and sstaingaiit. 

BfaKsbIi. ipdn<fal (n. (Otnit ^miUarii 

eeCnoKKs), a dog of mnen antiqui^, and one whoee 
breed baa bean ptftieularly attenoM to in various 
ooniitrles,parCf!OQ£BrlythoBuatero. AUChevirietiesof 
Me Bpenjei are more or less elegent; and theipanM 
has been divided into more vanetiee than env other 
dog. The dttCinguiMing cbaraoteriilke of Me race 
vey«-u father broad rnnaale. remarkably long and foB 
eaiB. Mn hair nloBtifkil and bentHfUlhr vmved. parti- 
W d an y th at oMhn ears, taff, and Uain part of the 
Mighiu Tha Mns^f nolow is Beer ana whHui 
•ometiM fedraodwM^nr bMMnnd wbttei aona- 
timen dofti brown or hU on Me Men and Ifreaat. 
wiMatansnotovir eaeBeya. tme ftn^-bred 

ipniilel. eaZM a gprincer. una hot IttibHidme 

ThnfaPlbnn 

SnMaa snmpaetMHa^ 

. crated tad ewMig than Mat of Mn aoMuiaip^^a 

iwndirMSftBin rf Me lat tf i pi A ii. the AJplaa^ 
16fi8 
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liATtBf «i OM mmI • sharp qptts of alssl. Xt| 
is •ometimsf csUsd s Isnss. 

Srso/ks, qM'-rtsss (Lst,), a term used to MisntUlo 
dUMihoatJon (o denote a group of sueh todhriduals as 
have an eeseuUal idmtity to aU qualities preeeed fa g 
from their altemala eonstitation or nature. Theteim 
emplored to ddiigBate a ooUeetion of laditidoals which 
resemble each other more oloaeljr tbanthsv teiamble unf 
other plants, and wMeheaa be reprodueea hissed. The 
folloinog iUa8tntio& is ^rea bp Vrofessor Beatlep 
" If we walk iato a fleUTof wheat, barlep, 'or oats, we 
observe thonsaads of individnals, which, though differ* 
ing to a eerteto esteat to else, and to eone crther an> 
ImMrtaat charaoters, we at once associate together 
nnder a coaunoa name. In e like manner, we oom- 
moolp observe eroond ns, to the gurdent and fields, ; 
similar eoUeetfone of individaats. Sueh eoUeetions of j 
plants thus seen to resemble etch other In all their 
important parts, eonsCitate our first idea of speoiee; 
and that idea is at ones confirmed, If, bp taking the 
seeds of such plsnti and sowing them, we obtain other 
plants resembling those from which such seeds hare 
Men Obtained." fipecias nnder certain oireiimstaneee 
are liable to variatioiis, but all varieties have a ten* 

a to revert to their original specific tppe. A 
is generiUp oonsiderod as a permanent pro- 
I of natnie, which is capable of varying within 
cert^ limits, bat to no oases capable of being altered 
oo aa to aanme the characters of another species. 
Sir David Brewster, Darwin, and his follower^ nold a 
difibrent opinion, and contend that speoic^ so far from 


alterM that they preseve soareelp any apparent re- 
•emblanee to those from which they sprang.*— 
3)arwin On fits OrMn ^ ffpemes. 

Sraoinf), spe-ttr-ik (Det.), to Med., is a remedy 
which acta on a panioalar organ, or nnllonnly checks 
any partionktr disorder. Thus, oiochona is a specific 
to oertain kinde of intermittent fever. 

Spsoxvio Oiayirr.orBpacifio Wjwont.fpifjif-iJr, 
a term used to express the weight of a given balk of 
any solid, liquid, or gis, as compared with some body ; 
taken as a standard; thus, taking a given balk ofj 
water to consist of 1,000 atoms, an eqnal bulk of pla- 
tinum will contain 28,000; of eopper, nearly 9,000; of 
iron, about 8,000; and of glasa, about 9.000; these 
numbers being to proportion to the speolflo gravity of 
the respeetive subetaiMee. The speeiflo gravity of all 
aubstanoes, except the gasea, is determined by a ready 
mode of wetobtog them in distilled water, alter the 
cdebreted pnaoij^ of Archimedes, (five AncHtmoBi, 
Pnixoiru ov.) The ipeoifio gravity of a solid is 
aaoertained by weigbtog the substance to air and to 
water. If the wflid be Mvier than water, it is first 
weighed to air, next tmmened to water, it will appear 
to have lost weight,— thia. too, being carelhlly ascer- 
tained. The wmght of the substance to water la sub- 
traoted ita weight to air, the latter being divided 
by the diflbrenee, the quotient affording the epeciflo 
gravity desired. If the snbstanee be lighter than water, 
itiscmiktothewmterby betof fixed to a solid heavier 
than water,— the v^ht of toft heavy eoUd both to 
air and water baing known. The eompound is weighed 
both to air and water, the Ioh of weight being ascer- 
tained* ktod the difibrei^ between tra loaa and the 
lees eustained by t^e heavy body when wetobed alone 
to water I with tUenumber dm^ thewiMhtof tbe 
light body r the teehltwUl aflbrd its epteiflc gravity. 
The spedBo gravlto of a fluid may be readily aioer- 
tained by eomparug tbe weigbta of e^^ Niks of i 
distined water m ortho Hold wboee SBmogiavfto ie 
aeught; Ibron divIdtotthowaMt^weflaiaby But 
toeqnottont williRe theem^ gravUy. 
The speoUlo nav% of a gaa fa ueeavtaioed in a manner 
elmUar to £t of a bquid, toceepl that atomapbene 

Ifsily vdtoii fi&ed udih andtoeondlty whS^M^ 
bauM le perist^ ae peetlble by means an afrw 

Bg^JSriSBiiarnS*"*' 


Mpaetenai An^yto 


efthefiaak,wfllg^alihoweMoltbegae. Tbewahtht 
<ffthegmlNridelbytoto!7Bw maSTalkoff^ 
afford the spaMIfc gravity ofthe gaa as oompaiedlo 
air, The water usea in detetmtoiDg the spaoUlQgvavliy 
of bodtoi ehouto be taken at the convenient ctaadera 
of 60P ffahi.-]tot. JBagfM OgdMmUat jrotoraf JlPMto- 
Mphy, by Dr. Qolding Bird and Mr. Brooke. 
firioTioeoon. (ffw Sncsavn Airamzs.) 
SnomiXi speb-fritai (Let. Mccto, 1 behold), fa 
tha term given to the eotouxedf iman of the sun 
when tbe mt proceeding |rom it is transmitted 
through a pnnn ano permittw to fUl upon a screen. 
This faot of a deeomposilioa, or ceparation into a 
system ofjpenefis, ol a stogie pencil of light, was JImt 
oisooverea by Kewton, who admitted into a dferk 
chamber thr^b a email aperture in a sliniter, • 
pencil of white or undeoomposed light. This pencil 
was refracted by means of a prism of glam, the sDMge 

S thrown upon a sereen to the shape of an eloQ- 
stripe of oolonif , oailed tbe prismatlo neotmm. 
ttripe fs made up of seven ioocesatvo Bands, of 
different colours, the lowest of which, or the least 
rafraoted portion, is red : orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet foUowtofl. Between these different 
tints it is impoer'htotopmnt ont any disUnet Itoa of 
demarcation, th*i vhom meltine into each other. Dr. 
Wollaston was the fint to discover lines to the speo- 
tram. Ua observed two of these, and subsequently 
connted nearly a thousand. The relative positiona of 
these lines bod names assigned to them by Professor 
FrannhSrer. whose nsme they bear. The sun, the 
planets, and almost eveiy fixed star, have each their 
own eystem of lines. In the solsr speotrnm, the 
intensity of light appears to be greatest in the yellow 
band. The oabriflc powers of the spsetmm mereaao 
from the vioiei to the red extremity. The ohemical 
acUon of the solar speotnun appears to be greatest 
in tbe violet band, and in the dark apace beyonA— > 
Ref. Ifaiural Philoiophjf, by Dr. Holding Bird and 
Mr. Brooke. 

Srionnw AiratTate, a method of detormtoing 
the chemical oonstitnenta of anhstmices bji examin- 
ing the speelra of their flames, as shown to on instrn- 
meat devised for the purpose, called u apeetroscepe. 
It eonaista essentially of a tnbe, at oue eno ol which to 
aeonvez lent, at the other an adjustable slit. Bear the 
lens to placed a triangular pnam, to sueh apoaitioa 
that tbe rays of light passing through the sUt and oon- 
vex Itns may fall upon it at a cemn angle, varying 
aecozdtog to tbe refractive power of the pcism. <to 
the other side ofthe prism to a tetoaoope of low mag- 
niMng power, which reoeitee the raya refruetad Mlt. 
A lamp of great heating power, bnt giving off ntllo 
light, being plaoed before the slit, a portion of the sob- 
stance nnder examination to bnmea in the jlame upon 
a piece of plattonm wire. The substance in bnr&m 
gives the flameeerteto eolonri ; these are refracted iado 
tlieir proper placet oo the apcotrum by the prism, and 
ezanuBcd by tbe telescope. It has been lou^ that 
almost every element when burnt gives off lij^ ot • 
tint peenhar to itself. Thne sodimn gives aa orange 
. ... “ nearer eq^ colour. 

lie flame, ptoduees, 

^ inm. tlniinii^ ala ff 

gives ted and Bhie linea, but of a diflhrent tint, and in 
a diffsmnt part of the speotrnm. Oaleima gives red, 
yellow, green, nod bine; barinm aa ataaom iaftnito 
number of gresBj aad to oa. Spenlrnmmialysto affords 
the means of d etse tto g abaeet mfioitosimal porttogs of 
varioof elements, ffedtom, for axia^le, snsy be de- 
tested to qnantittos not asashmore thaa the maUoatli 
ofagrito. StooetlmprMlioeortidsbrMchoraaaJIysto 
has obtatosd amongst ohemtoto, noieSsthimthree,peri 
haps foni^ aswfaapeatabavebeenadded toonralready 
mnBMroaslim Msmra. Buncen aad Sirdihoff. on ez- 
•atotog the empotutod tseidae of a eertato miaetul 
water, aetM • aew to to bine Bnii^ wlkk did nob 
betong to nay etom^ with whiehthey wen a 


They rigMy eoiMared that it im 
rtemsiiSiip subAwn. which tbn nai 
v^doh they Shortly nfosrvrnrda doi^t 
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rmt DICSiOl^AEY ot 


eb«r»ot«r of the difforeirt vortobm difftr oouHditili^ 
ia tho different parte : tboM of the seek «ro anudlM 
ia thebbdf, and of a flnnar iextore, tbaotboaeof IlM 
otber pi)rta } the deraal ▼ertabm ace of a atlddlfe afai 
between tke eerriiw! and lumbar, the iq^per one! Hiora 
nearhr reaembliiur tbo aerrieilt the tower the lembaev 
whiflb laat mm lacger than tlm don^ The ffiet 
and aeooad etrriedl rert^ne dUfet from the other 
Tertabrm of the apinm to allow of the cartone ffiOfOi 
mepte of the head. The lint la eidled the atlam from 
ita Bopportiiit the Jnad, and forma a hind of bony 
ring ; the aaeoad the dentata, flrom the tooth«ltke pro- 
eeaa on the np|MW of ite body, which arttoolatea 
with the fokSerT The aplnal eoM to thet portioa of 
tbeeerebnHiphiiliierrotta lyitem wldeh to ooxrtaiDed 
tothefptoaleeaaL Ita leti«h to oraaOy abont aixtaea 
or •ereetcea fechec, tenamatiiiff m the aduH in a 
•leadw fftomcBt of grey eubctaiice about the lower 
border of the body of the llret Inmhar ▼wtebra. It 
doet not nearly ffU the caa^ ita fnteatina membrane# 
hahig ••parated from the rarroonding waBa by areolar 
ttoide aud a ptoxne of reine. Its membranes are three 
In number. The most eitemal to the dure mater, a 
strong fflamstttous msmbrnae, wbloh forms a loose 
eheath round the oord. The most {ntemal is the pia 
mater, a oslluloTaBeular membrane, which closely 
invests the satire surface of tbe cord s white bstweea 
the two to the arachnoid membraus, an intermediate 
amromi las, wfaioh euvslopi the oord, and to then 
cefleotsd on the inner sarfaee of the dura mater. The 
surface of theoord tomarked by twoenlargementa,— «a 
upper, or oerficaL which to the larger, and estenda 
ffom toe third ocmcal to the first dorael vertebra ; Che 
latter being tHnataA opnoaite the last donal vertebra. 
In fonOi the oord to a flattened »lindsr. Its anterior 
surface pretento along the middle line e longitudinal 
fisanre. ealtod the anterior median fissnra ; and* ita 
poalsrior rarfhoa another, celled the posterior medisn 
lleMre. Iheee flesares cKvide the oora into two sym> 
metrical hahea. which arc united in the middle line 
throogbont their entire length by a tranaveria band of 
nervoua enbetaoee called the oommimare. There are 
beeidee several lateral fiiainui.vcry ellghtlr defined. 
When cut tranevereeiy, the eplnm oord is seen to 
conelst of wbfio end gr^ nerroos matter. The former 
is sitneted ertenially. and oonitKotes its oldef portion ^ 
the latter ocenpies ite centre, end to so mrrenged es 
to present two cresoentel mnesee placed one in each 
laterslheU of theoordf united together by a transverse 
hand of grey matter,*— the grey oommieenre. The pos- 
terior horn of each oreeoentalmaei to long and narrow, 
and approadiea the eurtoee at the posterior latere] 
flesnre, nearwhiehitpretentsaillghtenlarfomentt the 
anterior to short end thiek, end does not onite reach 
the wefhoe. The grey oowmiienre oonneotsog the two 
crettoentio maaeee ooaitole of e transverse band of grey 
matter, and of white - C irai derived fiwm the opposite 
halt of the oord and the posterior roots of Che nervee. 
The nerves of the spinal cord oonstot ot thirty-one 
peite toeuiag flrom the etdea of the whole length of the 
oord, their number ootreapoadtog with the interverte- 
bral foramina throngh wotob they pass. Each nerve 
ariace by two room, an anterior wad a posterior, the 
latter bring the torger. The roota emecte through 
tepaiato apertnrei of the eheath of dote mater, and 
directly liter their emergenee ageagtton la fbrmed on 


the posterior root, the anterior root lying in 
with thenntetior eotfeea of the gmii^on, ont none of 
their ihiwi intermlbtliflf. lonsaiBately beyond the 
gaugMoe thb two roote ooatoaoe^ «hd by mio^ag their 
fibres fhrm a eompoimd or mbad eptoial nerve, whtofa 
efter toening fiM w intervecleibeefeeiiiLdltldee into 
ms estertor and poelarto bnadi. earii eontatning 
nteeatoom both roots: The apteal eotd la a nervous 

eeatre, ormther an eggr — ^ ' 

tr% and hat the power 

ataiM of ntmua eaeitemaai. 
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eeatrt, ormther an aggrefite of mmnra 

owar of oonduetiag Inipremtoae or 
Throngh itriie Impria^ 



Sjptanlnd 


fbttttioo oi the epinel nerd* Thna the-mofemeetiof 
tbepharyni and aeo^am eve faweinntaiy, for the 
will cannot arreat nr me^ them. A poetton of food 
belDg eoneayed by retentary effbrte into the foooea, is 
•arned by en cee mW o imrolnntaty oontvaottoM of tee 
ODMtrietMf of the pbaeynr and musonlar walls of the 
into tee stomach. These oontreotkms are 
the ethanlos cf the food on the eensitive 


nerves of the pheiynz end emopbaeue ^ondneted to 
the epineS oord, and thenoe reflezed throngh the motor 
nerves to these parte. The spinal cord, ttke other parte 
of the body, to siteieot to verione dieeasee. one or the 
most common of wnicb to inflammation, which may he 
either aente or oliCDnto,effeetiog tea cord itself or ite 
membranes. It to eharactarteto by pain mote or leas 
acute, ezteadhig thronghont the Imgth of the spine, 
or eonflned to a eertrin portion of it. It to mnen in* 
oreased by every movement of the epine, and in nuuiy 
eases to more or lees intermittent. It frequently nlso 
gives rise to speemodieor paralytic afihottons of varUms 
parte. It to always a highly dangarooa dtoeaeo, and in 
generri regniree ehnilar treatment with ioflemmation 
of the bram. (ffee BniJS, DieZAZM or tna.) fiSphie 
hjfida, or dividMepinsL eooetota in « impernetiaa of 
the poeterior pari of ^e epinal oantl, and to almost 
always eeeommicd by an excessive secretion of the 
spinal flnid. jft to almost always ciiaraetorised by a 
tomonr sitnated over the defective vertobne,andv[i^ 
ing in aiaa according to the extent oi the flesnre in the 
spinel canal. It commences when the spine to bring 
formed in foriel life, end may eontinue for ten, or even 
twenty yenre, wHnont nffeoting the generri benlths 
but the tnmonr to liable to tnllame and nleerota by 
Motion, end tene produce death. A gentle proasoM 
on tee tomonr, so as to leetat the efibslon of tee floM^ 
to reoommendM. 

Bpzwzt, spin-ri' (liaL 9 uirite),aoinBtni|neiit of the 

e ianoforte kind. Thn date of ite invention is nnkaown, 
at it was, according to Ifarot, in oomrnon use in 
France during the reign of Francis I. (a.P. 1516-dO). 
It sttocaeded the vuyinaii, from which It seems tofanvw 
differed very little, nod eonstotod of n oaae^ sound* 
ing-boerd, kqys, jocks, and a bridge. Qneen Amm 
posseaeed one of the fineet epinete ever mede» wbtoli 
•he valned so highly that, jnst before her death, she 
gave apeoial directknis that it shonld go to tee master 
of the ohildren in the Chapel fioyri, and rtguliriy de* 
Bcend to hie offleial eaooessore. The spinet teems to 
have gone entirely ont of nae einoe the middle of the 
lest oentury, tee pieooforte having snpeesaded it nod 
every other instrument of ite kind. 

Snnruro, i!pti«'-iito|r.<f-In order to rednoe the fibree 
of cotton, wool, flax, Ae., to fine threada of ncnlform 
rise, for teejpnrpoee of being woven, they are eoldaotad 
to the well-known prooese of epinning. to the 
middle of laat eentniy, tbto pcooeae waa performed 
band, with the asstotaooe of the common apteateg- 
wheel. To a rapidly revolving apindto, drivw by a. 
large wheal, loeke of cotton or wool previonely caraed 
were etteofaed, and the flhree ware etretohed or drawn 
out by tee hand, at the eama time that they were 
twisted by tee spindle uponwhieh they were afterwards 

^ Tbto primitive method of Mlmilng la atiU 

ly piactiiBd in the Bast, and to not entire^ 
•nperteded in some remote dtotricte of Bcotlend. By 
ite meaoa the epinner can only produoe one thrsndat a 
tiiD^bnt witethe epinning machine]^, which has been 


irito aristenee by tee cotton meunfhctnre, one 

individnal mi^dprodnce nearly two teonsaad threade 
atfliesasaeftaaa. lAse Conoir MiimrAOTtru.) la 
BhdBeld and Btovtefham the# iq# pe^ar hranoh 
of maaflfoetnre, which may ha rilkiM eiefrte^nijM, 
in whtoli aitietoe of use or otnauaiit are vroduced 
iriteont fonhig, eeettof , ainsspiiw, or eotftng, hnt 
to hinging into actlontiSa dne^^m tea 

Tha metal empfamril to genereto one of the 

■eft mixed uhito meCeto, each ae Britaiinie metaL 
Taapote and similar arttotos are made in this metal, 
aimca t seifi iel y hythe p e o eass ef epinning, Awoodan 
mooid toltottpi«|wiea^cf the enact rise and elu^cf 
teaniMamvi^r*^ ^ mould to fixed npone 
latee, A. Cttcoln ptoet of metal to teen fixed 
tmoiasto In eeaSiMt withllm boUom of thc latlw. 

tee mehld la ro triinc, horntohcre md amoote V 
toote ateteen usmsia (wartBridy agaM tefi^matal, ^ 



nHinatm unosiuaioN, 


► a ww i tW M , rtaa tefciai 

a«l«eiii*wh*l to«ov^ Hh MaMfrlHl 

owmrwiim toaow th> fUiii«fiMlad 
UwdiwIiUtyof ttoailil, maA tk# MAbg 
trikatphoecndadiy. te onkr mb* 

the m«tM aooomsiodttfea tiMUMivM iotMf «it«Nd 
pontfoB. A torgB «f 0lM«p BimdMkMii 

^irallwy» toi^Bttwr widi ptatod ««iSlMtMiiraivk- 
covert, IMIK^ btO-aoMtht of Mieal iartruaMiti, 
Ac., tM vuo 0 vwMp of ptoetim, of vrlikh 
BctBl-tfduuBf it tho prineip^ 

Shbjia, tpi4Hf-4t to BtC^ m goB. of tbo ualt, ord. 
SOfotMi* The tpooleB 8, tdmaria it tlio herb fiuai- 
Utriy known by diejiMBeof ifcttdoi r »ti K et. Ittdowert 
OM otnaerheble for their ftogieaoe, itt roott for their 
toido propertiee. 

Ctautsir, tpU§m (Gr. epM, io AotA., it o tpongy 
vfoettt, of o livid eotour, ovtl io dgOM, end eitutted 
in the left hyooehondrieo regioo, Moeeo the deveiith 
tad tweUth ndee ribe. It it eoovex extenoUy tad 
coaeeve iateratlly, tad itt weight ia the hethhy adoH 
It from four to ten ooncei. It it largely eoapoaed of 
edit, bat itt internal itraetare it not w^ aaderetood. 
oetCher have itt uiei beta aiearttiaed s bat it would 
Mtai to bt ia tone wty of ate to tha atomeefa doriag 
the praeeat of dir otUoa. The taeieata regarded it to 
be the teat of au iil-tuunoani, at aagtr, melaneholy, 
Aa.s and henoe the tern aplftietia ap^M to eaefaat 


firoaDiA8,ip0a<«deA«, ia Bot^ agea* ofthe net. ord. 
Amaerntdiauee. The tpeeiea & perparea, S. MomHn, 
tad otbaev, prodaee the froita cidied hog-plama in tha 
Waal fndiaa end Bruil. The fruit of B. egiktraa, or 
dalnt, a aative of the Sooiety IiUada, rivauthe pine- 
tMiain Bavoar and frafraaoe, 
fiponaxa, apui^*^«t (Xat.imoim, a apoage)* oar> 
tain aserine produotiona, the famllj of Spttnpiad€»i or 
a aiviiioB of animab of tha data oellad Pro- 
foaaa. For a long period it haa been a dieted point 
ea to whether apongea are eninuda or vegetablea. In 
tba ^*PruiciplaB of^Zoology,^ ht AgaBiria and Gonld, 
pobliBhad in 1848, they are laid to belong to the ve- 
getable hiagdom j bat the meet reoeiit authoritiei 
ere deeldedly in favour of their eaimal natore. The 
texfeare of the ordinary epoage (apoagia, Linn.) ia 
eevemooB and poroni. Ita gr^ elaatioity, and ita 
property of inotbing end ea readily parting with a 
large qaentity of water, reader it oaefoL In chooaiog 
aponge, it ahoald be Belected ea light ea poaaible, end 
free ffon alone, of ea pale a colow aa poaaible, wiUi 
aaallboleB, eadftwqnaaofttothetoaefa. Theapongea 
of oottBRarce are procared ebielly ia the Medilemneea 
end the Behane labnda ; they ere ttoetly obtained ^ 
dvhkg, to which pereoae ere Rained from childhood ia 
the Greek itlenda. The adheaion of the iponge to the 
bottom ia genendly form end the growth alow. The 
ooarae epemgea aaad for horaea end eernagea ore 
ohieflj obtained from tbe Behemaa. 

Arc gTanova Ooxioanov. (Bm Oevannov.) 
Brona, ^ctm, in Bet., tha reprodneUve bodiea 
formed by eryptogaiaoaa or flowerleaa pleiita, iaeteed 
of aaede. A apwe generally oonabte or a aingle eell, 
comppied oftwo or more tnerobveaea, mdoaioggrana- 
'•r nadlar. Hahiag no embryo, it een here noooty- 
didOD, which ie en emential part of the embiTOi con* 
ocquea'iy, pleala prodaoing aporea are aeid to ba 
jMcfWedoneM. 

BflUkX, ^prdf (Get. (dapea d^rrofruf). — 

Tlfo iah wee fonaeriy coalooadad bp netureliata with 
the ymuigef the biMgrii la miw« however, genai^y 

rdfiiiHtn i to ba 
ngoodnnddia- 
tiact apeoiaa. 
Iti c h er e otari' 



neariT thol 
aama to ibow^ 
eftbo berviof* M the depBI erfrtobDdy^la jpeatorf 
in propw^ then hi the y dw ng of ifoab aptofoei 
ibe gOI-eoveci ire not vaiaed} tba taefb of tbe lower 
Jaw ere 10 aninafee aa^ ba aamMily peMaptorieto tbe 
tos^. The doraal Bn ia ptatod fMuer btolu e^ iiie 
kael to tba eMbmea ia movo watafr aarretaa frmn in 
tbehtoiing. Thor ishnbtt tho daap 
1583 


aarfootl 

mofOw 


dmoto: IhoohoafoemaapHeHiwin foiair I 
aadtot p aa aa iy vatitbleinthair na 

tham hegtaf early In Xavaatoer, 

the wtaiarneeiiiiB.| and tbef — 
whan the nightonro dide 


lo gr eeeb i eft 

nr.bateretoi 


fhoddariageBtlw 





baahela ofeprato over an MIO «f land, ood aotoai 

meaare twenty aaree to a eoat of tfrto^ 

acre. A fnlUieed epiat meea ai ea ate dadiito la Jo 
end intber more then one inch a nd o noto| |h t bhid 
The tail ia deeply forked ; the aoalM ato 1 
end deeidaoai. The opper part of the her'* 
ere derh b'ne, with ireen tedeeMomi j 
aOvary white on the gOTeovefa, lidea, and't 
Sttvann Boot ot 4 ^aiKnnr, aonelra , * t 

which, being tahen twice to a foctor, will jm ^ 

given quanuty. That the aqaere root ofMIll^lw* 

oeoBedxb^to. WheBtbeaqaeremtorwnitohto 
can be exprame d mwxeet perta of 1, that nitoktoJi 
a parfect aqueva, end the indioetedeqaaraioto ia toli 
to be commantureble. All other indieetedfoaaainqto 
are tnoommcnaureble. 

Bqoxntani, akasMAm (Ini. a fr adfra HM) , in]iod.«|ll 
a diaeaae of the cyee, in vrldeh tbMr do not toponin 
harmony with each other} hanae tm ontlo eWA ton 
not parelM, end e ^torbanoe of vMon le the ntoto* 
beeondaed toonttofoorfr 
diNoSSu IT 


qacnce. , 

may alfoot both, end it WMf be in anr dh „ ^ 

the eight of both eyaa ia eqaelly ot n agy a o^ 


tl^ all objaota ace eeen doaMei nii if tbe eknTto 
one ia much better than that oflhe other, tba nM 
only atteada to the more vivid impraeaion, end dto t to 
garde the weaker. Squinting ia owing toeoBM aBhetton 
of thenarvaaormnaMaaef tfaeoye. In meat aaeifrtt 
edmila of care by thaopacatloa of dividinctoaniiiiW 
latoitioa la prodnead. 


by which the diatoitioali . 

BQOiaaxt, •kmtr'-ral {Scimrui), a jeaae of qnadMa- 
padi belonging to tbe Bocfralfo, or Gneweia, CM dim 
tingnished from moat enimala of the tribe I7 Urn 
eounreiBed form of the lower ineieora. The nsperBa 
Ib ch^ tbe for eoll 1^ aOkyi the mclar teeth «a 
foaron each aide of the lower jew, end Bte hi ton 
upper, the flnt of which is only aamell tabecel^ oHm 
abed with age ; the indaort acw two la eeeblawi tka 
toea ere armed with booM adlif by tneene of whieh 
«BebMtobliiBbtreea,’iBtiiai " "" 


they arev 


imMaterwhkfo 



fQtmmitr 

they pnw.tbiit Bvto,liwdkigon 

greet^ptofocthMu %e%tdtot 

'nndlkajreto ttiMg^ifoe' 
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aiArliibb fMilitj. Thqr gtnvnSif build uMto of itiote 
■ad Jeoveo ia tba top» of treef, and tomotlmM ia 
boUoir trttDkH. ProTloua to tba approaoh of wintor, 
tbaj Uv up lavfca boarda of aata and grain for Iblura 
UM. Id faediag. tbaj ait ap<m thair haunohaa, and 
bold thair food faatwaan th«r pawa» wbila th^ work 
at it with tbauataatlu Xha group of aqtdrrelEliM baan 
dividod bj aoma aaturaltata into ground aouirrala 
(Tamitu), flying aqulnala (JPi§romjft), and tree 
aquirrala (dWarH#). Tha ground aquirral hu baan 
a^aratad by other naturaltita from tha true or traa 
aquirralai on aooonnt of ita baring ohaek-pooabaa. Ita 
mannare alao differ altogatbar^iom thoaa of tha traa 
aoniirala. It butrowa in woody diatrieta. in amall 
biUooka, or near the roota of treea ; but nerar uiakea 
ita neat in tha trunka or branohaa, altbongb, whan 
firfgfataned, it olimba tham with eaao. Tha neat ia 
raaohad by a winding tunnel, which ia often of oon- 
aiderable extent. Tha head ia longer than that of the 
common iqoirrel, and the roundiah hairy tail ia aeldom 
turned up. (8m Flyiito SaunnsL.) 

flTAOUOUniAOXJB, ffedl;«Aow-a«*ai'-ta-a, in Dot., a 
amall nat. ord. of DiootjfUdoMt, aub'Olaaa Calye^florm, 
oonaiating of two genera of herbaeeoua planta natives 
of Taamaoia. The oalyx ia 6*oleft, with an inflated 
tube ; the peUda 6, united below into a tube, which 
ariaea iVom the top of the tube of the calyx. The 
propertiea of theae planta have not been atadiod. 

SfAVV Ootuua, fh^.<-»Aboat the year 1800, the 
Sogliah government fEnit eatabliabed a apeeial school 
for the purpoae of inatmcting otDcera in the art of 
anrveyiog ground, in oonneotion with that part of 
taotlea woi^ relatM to the aelecUon of routes and of 
advantageous poaitions for troops. Theae oiflcera were 
flrit emjph^ed in Bgypt, where they rendered consider, 
able aerviee 2 and the aohool wia idterwarda nnited to 
the Bojal luliti^ CoUega. At that iuititution. under 
the name of the senior Department, or Staff College, a 
limited nomher of offioera oontinne to be iuatrtioted in 
the dotiaa of the ataff, and in the aciencee connected 
with the military art. 

8tao, itiig, the male of the rod deer j the male of 
the hind. 

Btao, among atookbrokera, ia one who deala aa a 
jobber or broker in atook shares, Ao., without lieing a 
member of the Stock Exchange, and who oarriea on 
bla tranaaotioni without the house. 

BTAOaonrn.— .The ataghonnd and the largeat fox- 
hounds are said by good authoritiea to be identical 
aneoiea. However thie may be, it ia veiy certain that 
toe modam ataghound haa UMn eroaaed with the 
ibxhonnd, and that to thia fact ha owea a portion of 
bia apeed. In former timea» tba BngUab ataghouad 



StflauaOTUig; 


banging, broad, and long eara, mueoular baata, round 
email feet, and a rualr ml, oiurried high. Tb^ were 
formerly mfooa<eolourcd or glaucous, but are now 
invariably white, with soma buck and fnlvous about 
the eara and on the aides or back, distributed in two 
or three large apota. 

Srxo-BuTLUe (Zacoaidw} derive their name from 
the large and powerlbl mandiblea with whi<di the males 
are furnished. The English stag-beetle CZtuoatff Ckr- 
mu) is the largeat and moat formidabledooking of all 
tbe British coleoptera. It inhabits tbe interior of 
oaks and beeches for several years before aaanming ita 
final transformation; and ita larva ia auppoaeu by 
Bome to be the eovnu of the Somana, a vermifomi 
larva Mteemed by them as a great delicacy. 8^- 
beetles remain hidden during .the day and take flight 
at dnsk. The femalet are aluggisb, and not so unme- 
rona aa the mates, which fight with great ferocity 
amongst themaeLves for posaeaaion of their mates. 
When full-grown, tbe larva forma a cocoon of the dnat 
of wood which it has gronnd down by its jaws, and 
after remaining aome time aa a pupa, nndergoea ita 
final transformation, to pais a veiy brief (lorticm of ita 
life aa a perfect insect. Some of the foreign genera 
of stag-beetles are ''cxy brilliantlr coloured. 

SxAiBCiBS, lint - tudii in Aron., a term applied to 
the whole set of ^iMfu with the walla anpporung tha 
steps leading flron one story to another. Tbe same 
ataircase frequently condueta to the top of theboilding, 
and thus consists of aa many stories aa the edifice 
itself. There m little or no information to be gained 
with regard to tbe staircases of the anoienta. In 
fact it may be almost taken for granted that the bousea 
of tbe ancients bad nothing corresponding to the 
modern ataireaao. In this conntiy it was not till about 
the time of Elixabeth that stairoaaea began to be 
planned more commodioualy, and were made a decora* 
tire feature in tbe interior of a mansion. The plan- 
ning of a ataircase is generally considered one of the 
most diflSIcttlt matters in internal architecture. Id 
contriving a grand ediflee, particular attention must 
be paid to the position of tbe space occupied by the 
stairs, 80 aa to^ve them the most easy oonxnand of 
tbe rooma. The arobiteotural effect of a atairease 
greatly depends on the mode of lighting it ; a skylight, 
or rather lantern, is the most appropriate method ; 
for the light thus admitted ia powerfnl, and tbe design 
admits of greater elegaaoa. In all oases wbere the 
staircase^does not adjoin the exterior walls, thia ia the 
on^ method by whicb light can be admired. The 
position of the sUdroase in small buildings is indicated 
by the general distribution of tlie plan ; bat in In^r 
edifices this is not so obvious, but must be determined 
by closely considering its oonneotion with the oUiar 
apartments. 

SxAinir, ilat'-iisa (Lat.). tbe male reproductive 
organ of a flowering plant. It eonaista essentiafly of a 
case or bag, called the oalJtsr, oontaining a powdery 

subatance, called the mtUtn, which ia disoharaso at cer- 

tain periods throngh little ooIm or slits. The anther 
is generally supported on Cheaummitof a little columa 

or stalk, oallea the d/asisal. This le not an eesential 

S rt of tba stamen, being often wanting; in which case 
e anther is said to be sesaile. The stamens eonsti- 

tute tha whorl or whorla of orgaus situatsd on thu 

insida of tbe corolla. 

StAimniire, afgu'-wsr-iiip (Ang.ita.}, is a tenu 

which is ooouoBOiily used in a somewbat wide and indefl- 

aita aente to aiguifr all Unda of defselite utterance. 

Strict, however, tt denotaa a dilil^y or inabOitj 

to enunciate oertahi elanMntaiy*«Dttada; whfle stut- 
tering ia ID inability flnidfy to Mnmdlate words and 
sautMioes. The former be regarded aa mainly an 
oifaaio or gymptomalio aIRmtUm, tba latter ohiefiy aa 
idiopalbioor ftinetlonalene. Defeotlveuttevaoeemay 
arise from aaUbvmatiou of the organs of opeeeh, in* 

fiammaHoB or enlargemant of the tonrile, or sneh- 

lika, or from some gensnl or losal affection of the 

asrveaof tbeveealutgaiis. Fredoeafl|y,also, itiethe 
reenlt of bud habit, or imitatioa. In stoUeriag* the 
ppm gaaaiiDy takea plaee at the first lylfaSite e# 
a wiSuTbut amnetimas it may be et the seoaed er 
third. It is not • fitde MoiaifrUble that most 

term eua sing wfUmsfi dilfisnl^ ; theseason bfifig that 

•u fruauafiTehuiifige de aot take pluea Id the toeal 





uKivfimir mmnmnos. 


BtainxKlhil^es 


9 Vgiinft. Hraco nr* Iww m inportmit meftoi Ibr tk« 
oHiro of tbiB iotraot«bl« Attictioo. Tbo «tatt«rer tbisiitd 
eoannenoo bj fiitiag leisoMlj Mid lUly word. 
To Aid iu this, tono oave momiMiided molioiw of tbo 
hand* or feet to aooompany oaoh aontid. In fmat, tba 
art of tpeidcini; bai to be leallj lewraed from the 
beftinning, from ayllablea up to worda and aeoUtnoea. 
Cheerful soeietj* haaltbr mental oeoupatiooj atbletio 
aporta» and attention to tbe general lawi of bealthi are 
of tbe utmost^ froportance in aueb caaes. Aa a general 
rule, everything that iuereaaca tbe control of the 
mind over tbe mniclea imjwovea tbe ap^b, and ctea 
rer«g.— Ref. JSnrj/eloptBdia BrUannica « Hunt'a Treatiat 
ON the Cura tif Stammaring. 

STAtiv-Di'Tins, aiAmpt are a tax impoaed upon the 
parchment or paper on which many lecal prooeedinga 
or private ioatromenta are written. The atampa are 
tarious, according to tbe nature of the thing ataroped 
or taxed, and alwava denote the price of tlie particular 
atamp, and aometlroea alao the nature of the ioatru- 
meat itself. Thia mode of tazutiun is said to have 
been first used by the Dutch, who ollered a reward 
for the invonlion of a tax which would prem lightly 
upon the people and yet yield a conaiderable revenue ! 
to the government. It was legally introduced in 1624, 
and gradually imitated by other governments. In 
thia conntry it waa firat introduoed in the reign of 
William & Mary, tho act 6 Wm. & Mary, c. 21, im- 
posing stamps upon grants from the crown, diplomas, 
contracts, probates of wills, and letters of ^mintstra. 
tion, and npou all write, proceedings, and records in 
courts of law and equity. Since that time the atampa 
have formed an important aonree of revenue, and have 
been aotjeoito almost eonatant change, scarcely a aes* 
aion of parliament passing without some alteration in 
them. During the year ending Slat December, 1862, 
they yielded £8,613,915. An onatamped document it 
deprived of nil legal force ; hut in almost all caiea 
instruments requiring atampa may be stamped aubsa* 
quently, on payment of tbe proper stamp-duty and a 
certain additional aura by way of penalty. Bills and 
notes, however, cannot m stamped after they are 
made. 

Stavd or Anna. (Asa Abks, STsirii or.) 

STararLBAOBiE, in Hot., is the 

Bladder-nnt film., a nat. ord. of Xheoty/adonas, sub. 
claes Calvci/lonK, Shrubs with onpoaite, or rarely 
alternate leaf es, pinnate, and farnisned with deciduous 
stipules. Calyx 6>parted, coloured. Petals 6, alter- 
nate with the divisions of the calyx. Stamens 6. 
Ovary auparior, composed of 3 or 3 caroela ; ovules 
nnmeroua ; styles 3 or 3, cohering at base. Fruit 
fleahy or membranous. There are bpt 3 genera and 14 
apeefes, which are scattered irregularly over tbe globe. 
Toe bark of some apeciea is bitter and astringent ; the 
seeds of others are oily and purgative. 

STiPLB, ataV-pl (Fr. estops, Brng. itapel),iB properly 
m public mart, whither merchants are obliged to bring 
their goods for iaie. Formerly in this ooniitry mer- 
chants were obliged to carry their wool, cloth, lead, 
Ao., and expose them by wholesale at eertain placM, 
at Forlu Lincoln, Norwich, Ao. Each of these had a 
court of the mayor of the etaple, for deciding dilTer- 
cnces, according to the law merohsnt, in a snmaary 
way. Afterwards, the word staple was appliad to the 
merchandise itself which was sold at these places. At 
present the term ia freqneotly used to designate the 
principal prodnoU or manafaotnres of a country or 
town, 

fiTAUf afar (Sax. sfeerre), ageneral term applied to 
any oeleatial body, ineliiditif iMplaneta. In Aatroo., 
however, the word ia naed to daswnate only tboaeaelf- 
■bining bodies wMeh are sitnaled beyond the limit of 
•olar attraetioii.' They era also called Jtxad efonr, to 
distingnieh them from the plaoats, comets, sstdlites, 
Ac. Astronomy IsqttiNe into tiie dbtanoe, anmber, 
magnitude, nature^ and motioa of tbe Axed ttsiie. In 
•ppcarance, the magnitttdce of the stora seem to dilTer 
greatly ; but thia variation je attribatad to that of^beir 
diftancse. It is ittpoBsibla to tafl the nnnAer cdftbe 
flsed elan. In order to cstabHali'* mdation amoDg 
Ch^, ao4 lor coBvauieBeedn deastipoiNi or tefesenee, 
eatronomera divide them into elaasea or evdsn, called 
magnitodes. Tim moat hriUinnt are eaiM tiara ef the 
/Mma^itudag those iMi MBant gle 6f Om 
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aseomf emyntlicdsi and to tMH'to the ii»tll4r iiv eii d 3»» 
when they beeome invisible to the naked sgrr, Tho 
■taitare very irregularly diafrihgted throQglMHil 
baavenst in tome parts oonaijtorable regions arete on 
fonnd with scarcely a single alar, while other portioWL 
like the milky way, are crowded, (Asa Mnu Wnv 
In all ages, the distance of tbe Axed itan front Oie 
earth has been eaubjeob of intereet and inquiry. In 
detertnining the question of parattam, the ami fit 
Qygni was aaleoted aa being a atar with a large mpeg 
motion. The experiment turned out liivottrahnr» a&d 
the parallax was discovered, and with it roi^iy*ti|e 
distance of the sttt fnpn the tolar system, nit WUa 
etiimated at about R9V)00 tiuM the mean ndhia df 
the earth's orbit. 

Stauch, a/artak (Sax. afsore) .^^Shamieany'fneakiiUh 
starch oonsists of Ct^H.oOio* It ia rea^y disms* 
guuhed from other simitar substances by the deep , 
blue colour it amnniN on the addition of frM Jodbsa W 
its solution. Bnih»d with dilute sulphurlo aoid, it bo* 
comes converted into dextrine, orIlntiBh|nun| witho^ 
any change in its ebemieal compoaiilon. It than gra- 
dually assumes the elements of water, beoomiDgehanged 
into glueoaa, or grope augar, Staroh eonaiats or • 
iium1>cT of ovoid grams, Imilt op of a serisa of Ikioi^ 
one over the other, like an onion. With cold wakar 
fttarch forms only a granular paste, but with hoi watSv 
the granules burst and dissolve, eiviDg rise to U gluAl* 
nous Tisoid solution, which, when diw, forms m tranaln* 
cent horny mass. Hence ita ose m aUilbttiiig UttfU* 
In tho manufacture of starota from potatoes and osoroM 
grains, advantage is taken of its insolubility in eold 
water. The material most nsed in starob-making is 
rice, which contains botwean 80 and 00 per eent. ci 
aniylaoeouB matter. 

Stab CbambbEiCovut ow tub <Lat.eMiera sfrUofriL 
was a tribunal which figures lamly in oertaln parU 
of English history. It is said to aarive ita namo from 
the room in which it sat, the old connoU ehambSr of 
tbe palace of Westminster, because the roof was at firti 
garnished with gilded stars. This court waa of vaij 
ancient origin, and waa remodelled by 3 Hen. VXI.C. 2. 
and 21 Hen. VIII. o. 20. It was nnefer the dire^km St 
the chancellor, and consisted of divert lords, Bpiiitpal 
and temporal, being privy oonncillors, with two JudgSS 
of the courts of common law. It bad jurisdlenon iu 
cases of forgery, pcijury, riot, conspiracy, fraud, Ubal | 
but its power came afterwards to he much oxItiidaA 
so es to render it a most odious and iiidvst Inatrttmt&l 
in the hands of a despotic administratiDn.' Its prooeaa 
wSs summary and often iniqultotts, and theptmishmeBt 
which it inflicted often arbitrary and cmet Ilbeeaois 
partioalarly odiona in the reign of Oharles 1., and was 
at length abolished by 10 Car. I. o. 10, to the gveal Joy 
of the people. » 

BiAii-xisn (Affrrias).— This animal bat a tnborU* 
cular depressed body, its cireumference divided into 
lobes or rays, each of which has a kogitndintl ftoloir 
on its lower tide ; and this Ihrrow fr pjkwoed latMtlly 
with small boles, through which pats Uie frfloritB- 
tacuia, which are membranons. cyMndrlcal. tad each 
of them terminated with a little oisk, wbfen perUsnat 
the office of a oupping-gloai. By shortenfaig or eioBf 
gating theso nnmeroua little organs, tlm prpgiwstiya 
motions of the star-flib are regulatad. Ita powom ad 
reprodoction are consideraUe; for if bf any viidaM 
a ray be broken off, a new one will ahortly he pro- 
duced. Tbe month is armed with bony iMi, wteh 
which tbe animal seixes audemebet the ahidl-BAliOA 
which it feeds. Borne of the apeeiei ntMn im'eMmi 
moos sixe. 

Stab Fobt, a mNwiet of redoubt the nuMrli-er 

parapeta of which are built upon eplanetaetilytnttiB- 

ohog tbe form in wlne|i e ttar fr ntual^ repnttitled'f 
hence the name. This form of conatruetlM pottatttt 
great advantagei over a aimfde rtdonhL tor timfima 
which ercasaach other from the too» ttileiiAyijlito^ 
tbe advaooe of en eoamy, and render It hmsomle 
the attacking force to peae the ditiii wHhont r ‘ 

theiMelreitofbel^of^ defiXrA Btor 


tbeFramtoBcetopit di 



rniMJmjmSSSSmSi 






tEs mcmoMAM m 


SterUDg 


MM. Agsiv, when Mttnhal Sonlt, in 1813« took i^rJUt i 
lotion 00 Um NIvoUOb whUa tbo Enfflnh van 
•ctinir }n the oontii of mao9, be pt^tod it ^ Oi 
lirooir ator fort* 

6TABiiJfa» attu^JUtg (AterniM), n gonu of birda Bo* 
loDgiiu to Ouvief'o greoft ordor J^sMarta. Tko obttoe* 
tonortbf ^ . 


d^roaatd 


tbf aro tlioM ! tko biU atroigkt^ oonieni, 


' tOM on tbe feet, tbrao to tbo front 


•nd 000 to tbe rears the irioce long, the ftrat qiUlt 
little more then ndimentaL and the Moond end third 
the lonffaet in the viag. The ttarlinge are noitjf but 
aoidal being generally found together in floche. 
aeore or leae niuneroiiai and they ean bo taught to 
artioolate^ 1?be eommon etaAng (Stwm$ ee^orta) 
ia about eight or nine inchei in length. The upper 
perti of the nloiaage gre blaok| with reflecting glomes, 
whidi earj Irom green toparple.eocordiDg to the light 
in wUoh they are aeeiit The quillc and taU-featbeni 
ere blaokiah* with aah-eoloared boeden, and the under 
ooTMte of the teU have broad bordera of a whitieb 
ooloor* They are partly migratory and partly not. 

Sria ov |KOtA« Oanaa ov , an order of knighthood 
inititttted by ber majesty (dueen Victoria, ia order to 
oenmemorate Iwr reeoliition of taking upon hormir 
the gorernment of the territoriee of India. It wae alao 
intended as a reward for oontpioaous merit and loyalty, 
and was designated *' the B&uat Exalted Order of tbe 
Star of India.** The order oonsisie of the eorereign, 
• grand BMater^ kwantydlte knights, together wkb such 
antra and hoaorery kinghte ae her mejeaty, her heirs 
and aneaaiaon» stiw from tixna to time appoint. The 
vieerqv and geTeroor*genenl of India for the time 
bidngM thegcaad master and priaeinal kaight of the 
order. The order wae inetitated oa ilie 26th of June, 
1861, and the Right Hon. Charlee John, Earl Canning, 
wia appointed flnt grand maeter. iunong the first 
knighta weated were Viscount Oongh, Lora Hams, 
OoMiallfOfd Clyde, Sir George Clerk, Sir John Lew. 
ranee, 6fr Jamea Outram, and Sir Hugh Rote. Several 
■aUve piiDcae ware idso nmde knights j amongst these 
werethe Eisaasof Hyderabad,ilie Maharsilah of Gwalior, 
Ifabaeailah Doleap Singh, the Mehanueh of Cashmere, 
the Beguoi of Bhopal, with icnne others. His Boyal 
KiAneie the Prlnee Consort and His Royal Uighneas 
IbaFfinee of Wales were else appointed each a knight 
ortho oite. 

BkafiOS, efoP-fttt (Lai. cfaffrr), that subdivision of 
meoluHiioa which treats of bodies at resf , in opposi* 
tica to ifynamk$t wbiob treats of bodies in motian. 
The two ipreat proopsilioiis of statics ara the pcinctple 
of the fioer, and tbe prinoiplo of the cofepoMtien 
>breet, 'Arohimedea demoaetratad the first, namely, 
tfaaemilibrinmof a straight hocisoatal lever loaded 
■6 its extcemlMes with waigkts wbioh are rechfWooaUy 
pcoporllonod to their distances from the fnlcram. The 
MOond general ptiaciple consists in this, that any 
twofbeeM aotiag togetner nfwn the same point of a 
body aie ermirimt to a aiagle force, repreeented is 
iateasity oad direatioa by the diagonal of a paraUelo- 
gnm» of vrhiefa the two gfvoa fbuMs aro represented 
by tbe eidse. Tbia principla was not known to tbe 
aaoienta. Hewton proved it to be true generally, and 
abowaboir the Inwi of egpilibriani may be deduced 
from it. In the second ooroUary to tbo third law of 
iBoIbn. |dbe:Gj|a.vm, lilaoSAaiica, Foaci, Parexes.) 
Mtf. Wbeweli*! JMeeiesj Lagiaiige*s Miamtiqmt 

enSSSySfl^iSidS oStetaSaaeiLin Jhepmaent 
•auMbbiimboDhMSMiamlprinteBe. TboOoapaayof 
Slalkroeraf • of great antsqouy. They woraVprawd uto 

_ ‘ha fourth year 

saadefretbe 


a^^sMor tetaraUj^ four^ year 


' ovitei 


goodgaverMieat of Umfr fifiowehip. Tbair llrel hall 
eniinAlUkaiteet. About USfltkeoompaayioniosed 
l 0 OiiaiwkaD.»eettaiB flt.Feter*a Ooliaii» ttieiteofi 
urUilMmpokkg pndt^ as The Company 

efiBaldnsra do Mappear to bavabod any authority 
iihMlE'btewRbrela^ to iriiitsAbeoba,aaaui»* 
SraiaiHd body* m tbwp gio^ ihetr fictobartae 

Tia 


StelMSofi 


obnoaioua to tbe ateto or their own interest. The 
eompaM thou begiu to beep a ragtster at their ballt 
In wbioh mo entered the title of every new bock, 
tbe aacse ot the psopriftoca, end the eneetsshre tgaaa* 
fere of the oopyngnh Ry*lawe were enacted by the 
oompeny; fines were leviM on memben acting hieon- 
travention of their regulations $ end at laogth, in idog, 
these rseolntioas of tie eeeociation were confirmed by 
the Lioensiug Act, which prohibited the publieation 
of any book unless first lioensed by thetora-ehambev- 
lain, and entered in the Bttotoaers* regieter. In 1686 
a new charter' was granted to tbe company, for tk» 
perpOMof erearing ^ pfoptrig in books, the chief 
object of ehtch wss to interpose the royal interdict on 
any publication at variance with the government of 
CbarMe IL In 1681 this act was r^^ed; but whilst 
the liberty of the press wae restored, the door wee 
thrown open to iuractions of literary property ; and 
an owner of a copyright had no other protection than 
common law, and could only recover to tbe extent of 
the damage proved ; that Is, be could not adduce evL 
donee of the tenth or twentieth part of the damage 
suffered, as ha could not prove tbe sale of one copr out 
of twenty. In 1700, however, an act was paased, the 
chief featuree \of which were,— 'first, an obligation to 
deliver nine eon.-^s of any printed book to as many 
publio libraries : nud next, a provision for guarding, 
by severe pensltiee, the property of coprriahb for 
fourteen yearn. Jnt a eeaiury and a hair, the two 
universitiee of Oxford and Cambridge and tbe 8ta* 
tioners* Company held tbe monopoly of printing ahn^ 
nuos by letters patent of King dames 1. The eom* 
pany abuaed its privilege, and issued almanacs full of 
profligacy, ignorance, and impostore. In 1778 a.bil) 
wae iutrodnoed into parliament to confirm thie mono- 
poly, but it wae opposed by Brskine, the femooa 
lawyer, and the moaopoly was abolished. Tbe chief 
duties of the Stetionera* Oompat»y at present ore to 
enter the titles ol all new publioatious on .their books, 
and to register all aasignmenU of copyrights.— 
Nichols’s XRerory Anmtdol*$t Kaight'^s Xoadoe ; JU- 
opelapadia Sriifi*»ica, 

STxnsncs, $tu4i$‘4iki, is derived from the Oermau 
Staat, a state or body of men existiug together in 
•ooial ueion, and is that department* of pcdiiioal 
science which b concerned in ooUeoting and amaging 
fsots iUnstrative of tbeoondition and reaouroM of a 
state. Wecannol by ajwveri reaooning dboover the 
laws which regulate Che complex febrio of bomux 
society. In order to this, we muit proeeed by 
induction from wnU-Mcertaaned feote; nnu hence the 
vslue of that ecieooe which takec i^on itaelf the 
ooUeotion and arrangameat of facte from which timea 
laws mar be dedaoed. To raeeoa upon each ihola, 
1 Coldraw condueione from them, ie the boatneae of 


tbe statesman and poUtwal •oonoinbt. The i 
man laarne from th^ those nriaciples on whbh tiio 
well-beiDg and happlaeaa of the peo|du depend i the 
political economist, thoM laws that tog^o the pro- 
duction and dblribatioii of wenlth. But whUe tbo 
statist ooUeela matariabtor thepolitiebn and politioal 
ooonombt, ba moat from theen learn in wbat dicectione 
to pursuo bb inrretigatioiie, and how to arcaage hb 
faetato as to bring oat the tfutba which they are cal- 
culated to ooavuy. FeeteooUectedinignonmeeof tbo 
manner la whim they nra to be appoed, or of the 
prineiplec wbioh thoy tend toillnetrateb aro in moot 
eaeea of little value* On the other hand, the labouto 
of the hbtorian aad geographer eve of the utmost hn- 
porCaase to the etatisL to It b bb bnaineas to take up 
and ihowtbeprMCbMkaaitataurthofiMteof hbto^ 
and geography on tha uonditioB of man. Thna while 
hbt^ aumtea the loog eerbu oC eeeuweaeee that 
era to befbuad in tha anaabof a country, statbtiea 
oalydeato with thoMof them that awrhave eonttb 
boCed to 1^ too abasuutar and fin toe eoeiel and 
peKtbal eonditioa of thupapple. The htetorbn, too,, 
uinally trairtte ovuc an a xto udu a period, wUb tho 
atattohrittfs hbfiwb to bear upon a pertiaolar tiasm 
Hoaoa ihhaa boauMid toat b history ah 

a ataadj Metery, ibtiatha ia a atatooC pr o gr esab n *** 
Wito gcagfuphy ton aelaneaeC alaCiriiea b aifil i 






UNXVSBSAXi XltiORiaiXON. 


fttaAtetfes 


Mtridiii9gtiw«Bi>ditkmof49wp«opto. Biit,iBdMd| 
•teiy Mt«nee that btart hpon Uih oondttion of wao 
OBlaia more or 1«M into thoadooiio of ttetUtiaa, oad, 
00 the oOMr haod, darivoa vafaMbto oldftom it Low* 
OMdieine, ai^mistiy, botaayj oooiosfft 
taoroloffy, othB^ogj, uthropotoii^ao* o^oontrU 
" " ■ ' rahie m tUi' ' 


bute faota that are of tatee m eUtbtica. Koabert 
eonatitiite on iiDTOrtant part of Um aeienco of atatia- 
tMB. beinj; that Which giraa pceeiatoB and aeooracf to 
ita atatemoDta, and withoiii which it woald ba btila 
elae than a maaa of ganeralltiea and oneeriaintiea. 
But to limit tba aeienee, aa aome do, to aocb faefai aa 
nay ba redocad to nninemaJ calculation and aahibitad 
in tsMaa. ia to deprira it of all that ia moat iatercaUne 
and inatroetiva, andtoranderitof little practical voloa. 
Fifpra are the mere drr bonea of atatiatioi, which 
rcooira to be acjiteinatieallT arranged and explained, 
and tba principlet which they tlluatrata pointed out, 
before they can be of real toIuc. It ia by being thus ro> 
atrieted that atatiatiea baa been ao frequently made the 
maana of promclgatlng or ^holding groM errors, and 
brought into diarepota. When aterj one ia left to 
explain or arrange flgurN in hia owu way, there ia 
aearealr a theory however, wild, or an error, however 
palpalde, to which an ignorant or designing person 
may not by means of them give an air of trnih. Hta« 
tiotioa, bvery other acieace, haa ita princtplea, which 
reottire to be known, and iu accordance with which its 
facta are to be expounded. The first- duty of the 
■tatiat ia to aaoertain what reliance ia to be pleeed upon 
the facta or Agurea which arc to form the baaia of in> 
quiiy. There la no more frequent cauae of arror than 
that of regarding aa complete what is only a partial 
atatement of facta, ^tia next duty ia to arrange 
them ao as to dud ont what infereneaa may bo legiti- 
mately drawn from them, and by a careful analyaiaand 
eompaiiaon of the facta, attoropt to ascertain the 
nature and force of the varioiia laws that havo been 
acting upon them, bearing in mind that every one oi‘ 
the ooeiiil phenomena is not tlie reaolt of one only but 
of a multitude of causes, and ** amounts precisely to 
the anm of the effects of the causes taken singly." 
But while we cannot know all the causes that have 
becA at work in produoiiig a certain result, there are 
oerbjdn of them that ore readily recognizable, and it ia 
to theae that tba atatittprinoipally directa hia attention. 
Having, for inaUiice, asoertamed the average duration 
of haman Ufo in a country at a particular itnie, lie 
arranges the figures by which that result haa been ob- 
tained according to the ciroumatancea that tend more 
Immediately to shorten or prolong Ufa, and thus ascer- 
tains bow far each of tham affeota the general result. 
In deaUng with large nambem, too. an important 
pirindple eomet into play, which gives precision and 
aeeuraoy to lua inveaUgationa ; namely, that the in- 
fluence of minor diaturbiog oattses diminishes oa the 
nrea of investigation increases, until we are jiietifled in 
disregardiDg them altogether. It is upon this prin- 
eiple that msoranoe companies are besed. On the 
Otner hand, when dealing with email numbera, eome 
of the dieturNag cauaea will always bo found in ex- 
oess, and will greatly affect the result when many 
times muttipUed. This b the ease, f<» instanoe, in at- 
tempting to eetimale the production, Ac. of a whole 
oonntry from that of a small portion of it. lu the 
eompai^a of Bhnilar fwts wider different ctreom- 
staaMs, as of diffnwntcooatries at tiie same time, or 
of the samo country at diffexeut times, the greatest 
oare b required in taking into aocoant ^e various con- 
dkiona. A* tim sstronemsr by floding a dbevepancy 
between hb eabidstions and ohaervations ia led to 
oonsloda tiwssMisneooraoBioiuidiasovcjred dbturbing 
cause, so (hs stslict, in comperiog facts of a similar 
nature, nad aftnr making allowence for differeooe of 
eirsttiAstaBoeB, if bo flndt* marked disagreoiBeDt ttiU 
to exist, may rsidAy inlbr ^ oxbtenoe of other esoses 
of whbh be b yet ignortat. Among the enors fro- 
onsotly faUen into b that of nttributiag a social frmfe 
to one only of iu many niileceidciiti, wittoot any pro-i 
ccesflf eli m ina ti on or ocmpnrbon. The oonlsnBdinf j 

of common causes, nw also froqucntsdarcesofcnor- 

Xbiw parsons alco serin 4gnw% sonsMoos from one 

SSc eTsociflfy^ miA iqiiiHgglMlfrefita wldeb 


manyof tboctomcats ifonottbcinaMi^ Tbocnliioof 
statistics b now beginniBg to ba nppiucrtntod hi lilbi 
comifefT, ttmagb w^c^ b tbb ncpcct^ 
some of the continental countricc, ^la im, a sftni b- 
tieal dMartmasb wac cstabMiW bit conne^n witil 
the Board of Trade, Ibr the onUocIhitt'Md pubUewte 
of iUtisttoal information toepostidg our own and other 
countries. In Ifi^ tbo sfcaaatioal sectiSs of the 
tish Association Ibr tbs AdvsmceaMmt of flcicace wan 
formed, and in IfiM the London flbriblM Soeislg 
was founded ; both of whbh have don# mush bt tii» 
wi^ of coUsoting and oottatiag ImporCsat statiitbai 
information, and of difflMiiig a knowledfe of tbs pcifr* 
clples and value of tab sobnoe.— Bsf, JBigysfo/wdl# 
Bnfonaica. 

flTATux8,atitf'-ya».s,nrs works of pbstionrt, exscuM 
in marble, bronze, clay, or other euitabb msterielr so 
Ai to represent the whole figure of n hsro or olbtr 
personage. There are both idsid and portrait atatusr. 
The ancient Greeks exoeUsd la their ideal statBSiu 
wherein they represented theb i^s as sfeens and 
superior to all aensnal impulses, rortrsb attstusi 
pear to have been first setup at Athens to tbs msimiiy 
of Harwodiaa and Ariatogiton, ths avengsra of hbsrty 
and del roy era of the Plaiitratidw. Bumg' the dsstillO 
of tho Koniau empire, aa servility and adulatbo bo» 
came more and more eornmop. a great number of 
The Boma “ - - ^ 


atatoeaa were prodneed. 


omana ealled ftalnst 


iu Greek eoatamee/ofNwpaltiaafw,* in Bomau omUnac, 
foyatw. There were, as there are now, thxsc forms of 
Htotuea,— the sitting statue, the standing ststus, knd 
the statue on borarbsek, or e^uestrinn atatns, ThO 
practife of ornamenting buildings with atatuts Win 
common with tho ancienta. 

$TATi!tie, (Lot. ataiMf I eatabliah), b m 


act of parliament mwle by the king, by and with tbs 
advbe and eonsant of theTjorda and Oommoua ia par- 
liament aossmhbd, and thns made pact of tile Myss 


aeripfa, or written laws of the kingdom, fitatutm am 
either public or private,«-tbe former a untTersal mJo 
that regarda the whole community, the latter only 
affeotiiig particular peraona or private ooneems. (Aie 
PARtrauiNT.) Of private acta, aome am looal, as 
affecting only particular plaeeai others personal, ns 
confined to particular persona. Btstutes are also soms* 
finiea deaenhed as deolaraiory, or penal, or rsmedls^ 
according to tho dlffemnt nature of their oldest or 
proriaiona. A statute begins to operate fhmt ths thno 
when it receives the royal assent, nntcae tome other 
time be apeoilled. Statutes are' to bo eoustrued, not 
according to their mere btter, but tbo intent add 
object with whbh they were made. It b also an ss* 
tabliabed rule that remedbl statvtss are to be mors 
lilierally, and penal more strictly oonatrued. Tbo 
statutes of each sesf ion are numbered conMoutbrif an 
ebaptera of one volume or oolbetiou, sad snob b db 
vidrd into seetions. Bach vulunis b distioguitbed by 
the number of the year of tils voign of the sovwmigH. 
Thus, 24 A2& Tbt. 0. 18, s. d^b iM fourth sceiiott of 
the 18lh aot of tiis seosion hSld In tbs VM 
of tlie reign of ber majesty Queen Tbtsrbh Harih 
inemtveBienee u folt uum the grmt nuttbSr cf 
statutes that may be in Ibfce at m cams tims 
speeting the same sulA^^* ^ 

lieen done in the way of oonsotidstiiig into ons ocbnA 
tbs psevious statutes bearing on a particular lublsob. 

l«naic and SrsAW-Bwotirn, afossi (Sax.)— Steam fo 
tbo vapour given off by watss when tic tsmpeCaCttm b . 
rassed to moh a degree as to oauss It to pass info A 
state of ehtiUitlon. The meCbsubal prppectist ofirfgm 
ere rindbr to those of gases to gcuntT InibnafoMl 
stete it b transpartnt and colourless » its vfoMlifo in 
err b caused by its partial candmaatiop. tntifofolfo 
of steam, the most imfortsat msehsnbal pcofCrfofo 
bsccnsfdecsd btbssMstic pfosspim WhssconnBml 


to a closs vsss^ A sssoc vapour wtt precs < 
interior suriboeof lievesasi wtikApoWiirMi 

the ebatietty of the floU. Tbb B B ssen n e^b t 

distffHMitedover cvwy psH oftlw toagraortkcs oCI 
vassri to whbbtitoUab sotofitosd. 
itoaaifolfoimofsfoaauaebtofrwmthbpBspsffo. S- 

Mfi to pfoMil or tho Mr 
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Steam 


temperftture of tbo liquid ramfuni oonstfllit dnrfaif 
ebiiUition, provided the pmaure rernoio Ui« isibo; 
•nd if k greater qnoiiUty of beat be applied to tbe 
▼oMol containing the liquid at one tame than anotSaerj 
the oiil/roault will be toat a larger quantity of ileam 
will be given off: the temperature of the Uquid will 
not be increalbd* Third, the toIqiuo of the steam will 
be mnob greater than that of the liqiodd wbloh snppliei 
it, and the ▼olnme of the vapour of water wii! be 
about 1,700 times greater tbaai that of ibe water itself. 
Water ovaponitet at all temperatures ; bat the law 
with respect to ebollitiou was ascertained by Dalton. 
It lays down that “ the elastic force of the vapour 
given out daring the process it equal to the external 
preMure. Tins allows us to calculate the elaalio force 
of the steam from the temperature at which ebullition 
takes plaoe, from tables showing the elastic force of 
steam at different tenmraturea. The boiling-point of 
a liquid is not affeetea by substances held in nispen- 
eion ; but when substances aro held in solution they 
produce very decided effects. Salta dissolved in water 
retard its ebullition. The boiling-point of water is 
while that of sea-water, containing)^ of its own 
weight of chloride of sodium, boils at 213'2‘* in the open 
air. Alter the peoduction of steam, it acts uccoratng 
to fixed laws. H'irst, under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, a cubic inch of water is converted into a 
cubic foot of steam. Second, under the aame pressure, 
w cubic inch of water, evaporated, gives a meohanicai 
force equal to that which would raise a ton weight to 
the height of one font. The following facts have also 
been ascertained within venr small limits of [error. 
Under the pressure of 35 lbs. on the square inch, 
and at the temperature of 201^, steam exerts a force 
equal to a ton weight raised one foot ; under the pressure 
of 1ft Ibst, and at 813% it is 2,036 lbs., ornearV seven 
per cent, less ; and under 70 lbs., at 300'’, it is 2,332 lbs., 
or nearly Oft per cent, more tlinu a ton raised a foot. 
The relations between the elasticity, temperature, and 
density of steam, have long been important subjects of 
phllo 80 |diicai research. Sttam ftoiters, or vessels in 
which water is converted into steam for the purpose of 
eupplying steaui-eoginef, or some other purpose in the 
arts, are so intimately connected with the subject of i 
the steam-eugiue, that they will lio treated of further in 
our description of that machine. Our space prevents 
ns from going more particularly into the important 
matter of steam-boilers; but the reader who is in- 
terested in the subject is . referred to Mr. W. Fair- 
liairn's papers in the TraiuaeUoni of the Boyal SoApty. 
’When an efficient roechauioal power is produoeo by 
the generation, or generation and condensation, of the 
cteam or vapour of any Uquid, the combination of 
vessels and machinaiy for that purpose is called a 
STXAM-Esqiitfi^’^For a considerable period after its in- 
veniion, this miohibe was called a Ure-enmue ; and not 
improperly, for, the principal agent is best or fire, 
titeam-enmnsa vary in thair siae, in their proportions, 
and in ihaxt fogte, as wail aa in the mechanical details by 
which tha pownr of steam is adapted to their actiou. 
The Ihct tfiiat the applioatkm of heat would generate 
ateam from water, and that tha steam ao generated 
would iaena with much force from a amall nperture 
in the tetaeil employed to ganemte it, snuat hnva 
been known nt n very early period. The wefteffe of 
Hero of Alexandria was a sum maehine ip wbiob a ' 
motion of eontinue^ rotation was given to an axis by 
the reaction Of wttam isauiag from lateral orifloea in 
arms placed et right mlea to the revolving exit. The 
date of thia pmehiae la eboot 100 a.o. some other 




the ouV one which had been &rm^ Ibr using ateasn 

As a source of moticu before the time of the marquis 

of AVorcester. In a little work puUiahed In 1003, 

entitied ** A Caatiuy of the Keaaes nod aoenUiogii^ 

Inventibot/^ be daeeribea a method tif amploying the 
urassura of tttanm foe ralafaic water to great Mights. 
Towards Ibe eloaa of the 17th €enti»y,Fa|i&n, nfrMtib 
engmter.^bo wnviwafacaor of aantbemnUeant Mar- 
— ^igaa to dbaseve thauMmertlaaof steam. and 


hy cffid. The steam, bowavan in 'fhla engine was 
to be gepereted dn tbe cylinder hf the ncHon of 
fire, and not to be oondenaad by the appUentias 
of cold aubitancea to the cylinder, imt to cool gradu- 
rily of tta own accord. Thera is no evidence to show 
that Papin ever couatnioted a model even of thia 
engine, and the details of the project were so imperfect 
that it was practically usriecs, l%omas Bavery, aa 
Englishman, nas the credit of having made the first 
actnal worUng steam-engine of which* we have any 
account. He obtained a patent lor it in 1606, and Papin 
himself relinquished his project for that of Bavery. 
These maebiues were only pasipvfor raising water, and 
were employed for a long period in this country. 
Passing over a number oi the earlier etcam-enginea, 
which are unimportant, we come to that of Newcomen, 
a smith of Dartmouth, who, in conjunction with Cnwley, 
n plumber in the some place, obtained a patent lor a 
steam-engine in 1705. The novelty of tbie construotion 
consisted entirely in condensing the steam below an 
air-tight piston, in a eyfindrical vessel having an open 
top ; ana theldea was probably taken from the idea of 
Papin ; for it appeurs that Newcomen waa in corre- 
spondence with l)r. Hook on the subject, to whom tbe 
spociilatious of Vspin were well known ; but the mode 
of olVectmg ibt .‘ondunsstlon was entire^ diffsrent 
from Papitra. U consisted in admitting aceam below 
a piston, and at first the etoam was condensed by apply- 
ing cold water to the outside of the cylinder; but it 
was sooD found that injection of cold water by a jet 
into the interior was a mnch more effective metbo^ 
and Is said to have been discovered by eccidont. Thia 
engine was called the ** atmospherio engine,*' and was 
improved by Belghton, Bmeulon, and other engidAle, 

E revious to Watrs time. It was In general use dmtng 
ist century, but was only used for pumping water. 
James Watt was a mathematical instrument maker lu 
Qlasgtiw, and in 1703 it chanced that the lecturer Upon 
natural philosophy at the university intrusted to him, 
for repairs, the model of eu aimotpherie tngint. In 
making experiments with this model. Watt was struck 
with the (act that tho quantity of ateam it consumed 
for each stroke of the piston was maw timet moro 
than the contents of tbe cylinder. Thie led him to 
further observations, by which be soon arrived at eome 
of the roost iu^rtant phenomena oonneeted with tbe 
evaporation of water. Foil of astoniriunent at his 
own researches, he repaired to Dr. Black, than profee- 
sor of natural philosophy in the universitv, and com- 
rounioeted his discoveries to him. From tois meeting 
dated Watt’s improvements of the efeeam-eogiue. The 
first and most important of theee consiated in effecting 
the condeosatien in a aeparate vetsel communfoatiiig 
with the cylinder, and called the ceaJeaser. Thia 
vessel being filled with steam from the boiler at the 
same time with tbe cylinder, the jet of odd water, 
admitted into the former only, eSketed the cemdense- 
tion of tho whole voluine of ateam, both of that in tho cy- 
linder. as well at of that in the condenser, in conformity 
with the princi{de in physics Uiat an action originated in 
any part of a homogeneous fluid it almost instanta- 
neottsiy communleat^ throughout its mass. Watt 
■Iso plaoed bit condenter in a oisteni, in order to fur- 
ther still more tbie separate condensation* The tem- 
perature of this cistern wss kept constant by a fresh 
supply of cold water ; for otherwise, the heat given out 
by the condensing steam wonld, by beating the vessei 
and the water surrounding it, have reterdee tbe rapid 
coadeneatioa necessary for the effeetive worix of the 
engine. The second of Watt's Improvmnenta in the 
atmospheric sngine consiaCed fn elonng the cylinder 
et the lop, the piston-rod being midetopeie tlu^gb a 
cyliodriceineek in tbe top,cailMa '^etuSng-box," mm 
the passage being rendered steem-tiglit by aetumiig of 

tow saturated in grease, by tkehMeationof which' the 

additional frictfon was lessened. This elterstkm bed 

for its oldnot admisrion of the elastio force ol 

fltsem, IB order to impel Che ultoMk downwards iastead 
of the timpla presaoro of tbatoaMNnlhece. To effeet 

Hkk, ateam waa odualtttd from the hete above the 

piston at the aame moment that the eoadeneeflemtohk 

place in the eondeneer. Feb thie f 

peseagewMmade donbils!,ac tl 
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ii whin th0 piiton Jukd deiondcd to tlw 

bottom of fbo cjrUiidor. tbo constoiiMtoe litoed It 
bottopecmit tbu notion, it mti Beemaaixto 
MinoTo tho sto«m nfateb wm obove thopMoBt ud 
tbit WM offoctadbr eoaiioe it to pmt undw tho piaton 
and into the oonaeiiBer bj n pemfe t^Moed at the 
ezeet time for thie pnrpoae. Sneh ooutitDted the 
vnneipel featnreeof Wott'e eiD^e^tingeteeBi'eBgine. 
Not lonjr nfterivardt, the oonnterpoiie at the end of 
. the pump-tfd wai done awaj frith, an amn^innent 
whioh had added much to the unprodaetive work of the 
engiu^ aiiioe thk we^(htbadto be raieed in addition to 
that of th^water. The itroke of the piiton apwarda waa 
now piodnoedbj admitting the eteamnndMneatlitoaot 
britiaiaaticity; and- the engine became do«6/e>aefi«p. 
Tow prineiple it faaa ever ainoe maintained, although 
in detail it hai been oonaiderably improved bj other 
engineen. Watt's changes and improvements oreated 
the naeessitj for two immps, and aometimei three, 
which are worked by rods attached to the beam. The 
hot-water or air-pnmp is intended to remove the air, 
condenaed water, and steam from the oondeiwer, 
which would otherwise aconmulate and stop the action 
of the engine. The second ie a foroe-pomp, used 
to foroe back to the boiler the water drawn from the 
eondensar by the flrat pomp. The third is the cold- 
water pump, used for supplying the cistern containing 
the condenser. In a patent taken out in 1782, Watt 
imdudad many eontrivauees for regulating the power of 
the double-acting engine. He also obtained letters 
patent in 1784 for the parallel motion, and other eon- 
trivaneee ; and in tba next year for a smoke-condensing 
fhmaee, the governor, steam-gauge, oondenser-gaum^ 
and indicator. Cartwright was the next engineer who 


^is proposal was to condense the steam, by means of 
cold water applied to the external eurfaoa of the con- 
denser. His condenser consisted of two cylinders, one 
inclosed in the other, the cold water flowing through 
JUe inner and envelopiDg the outer. The valves to 
v|mnRe the steam were placed in the piston, so that 
«^o condenser was always open. Although this engine 
was ingenious, it did not come into use. Wo are, how- 
ever, indebted to Cartwright for the metallic piston 
used in bis engine ; it may fairly take its place as one 
of the greatest improvements in the steam-engine, 
^e of the next important advances wss the four- way 
cook, oriffinally invented ^ Leopold, a German, and 
aPterwaros improved ^ Bramah and others : it was 
introdnoed as a aubstilute for the valves, the cook 
always turning in one direction. As early as 1780, 
Laupold bad also pressed a high-pressure enmne^ 
and Watt had afterwards projected a similar machine j 
bat it was not till 1008 thak the prineiple was tried 
with success in the bigb-presiure engine of Trevithick 
and Vivian. The principal object of this invention 
aeems to have been the formation of a simple and 
portable engine, where fuel vras expensiva and water 


Steam-SiiigiiiA 


D is oennaeted by means of a gystem of imdt.lii(b on 
end of a beam, wnidi works to a vartioid 8bo« 
a boriaontal axiB through its middle potni. Tbia qps* 
tom of rods, to wbieh we wiUaftotiraiwretor.Tskaoini 

vmdertlMingpst 
ofpaAtilslMto 

Wrtl. - Tli» 
frenttogiwitigr 
ofthoeSmtoh^ 




iU poittt ^ 
whidh moves ill 
a strsigbt Uns^ 
and the estos- 
niity of tbo 
beam, wbtsb 
dflsmbto tbo 
•re of a olMlo* 
Tbo other «x- 
tremflgr of tho 

of a onak, Is 
madetotma 


wheel perlbrme 
tilery totpor* 
lent tononoD, 


for ite momentum is such as to carry the maohliierT 
past oertain positions, known as tha dtud petols, and 
also to equalise the motion tbroun^ont. The use of fly- 


in order to explain the general prinaplea of 
the steam-engine, we will consider it briefly as abydro- 
atatieal maenTn^ and taking it at the period when ft was 
oompletod by James Watt. The acoompanying dia- 
gram, taken from Goodwin’s ** MathemaUco,'* will ex- 
plain the geseral notion is a piston working to n 
cylinder, AB ; the rod, CD, which communicates the 
motion of the piston to the machinery, paming tbroogb 
• atoam-tight collar at A, Two pipes are situated at 
B and F, whidi commnnieatewitii the boiler, and here 
enter the cylinder. If one of these pipes be supposed 
to beopen to the boiler end not the other, ee to the 
diegram, where the lower pipe ie open, then the steam 
roahing to throng F, bslow the pieton, will dsiva it 
up; when tha pietoa is Bi the higheet point of its strobe, 
suppose this arrengement to ba reversad, that is, X to 
beopenod to tho ooUar and F not, than the steam 
raahlng to above the piston will drive it downwards, 
•ndtheatoam whioh ia below tha piston will escape 
throat F, either toto the cater sir or into • veasiil 
provided for the porpoee, it being so oontrivodlhaStbe 


B to tiio bofler onto off the 

oommnnioation of F. irthb attomato opwing ofibo 
pfoas bo effeetsd «ay meanii, it mmil; beobvloos 
net tha result will be a eontinooue oadBating motion 
of tha pieton C. This owiUetoqr motion Is oonvertod 
toto nrototoiy to the foltowliiwmaiBnsrt--Tho«itnii^ 


HG is produced by an exoeutrlo orank on tha axis of 
the fly-wheel. This exoentrio is so arranged that tho 
axis of the shaft and tho centre of the wheel do not 
ooiooide. When the steam is allowed to pass thronin 
the pipe K from the cylinder, it may be parmittod to 
escape either into the ontor air or elaa to flow toto 
the condenser. In tho former case, the pressofo d 
the atmoBpboro is allowed to aoi on the piskon, and 
mut be ovorcome by the greater pressure oi the staem 
oi^tbe opposite side ; hence, to order to produce • 
given effect, the elastic force of the steam, and oonsa« 
quently the amount of Aid employed, must be Sanoh 
greater than when the steam is allowed to pass toto a 
condenser. In gv^pral language, engines oonstmeted 
on tho former principle are termed kifhjfr 0 $Htr§t and 
on the latter, lam’frtumrt engines. High«pressttro 
engines bare this disadvantage, that the inteiior 
of the cylinder is cooled by betog open to tho 
air; to that when tho steam Is again admitted, 
some portion ia condensed and rendei^ innfliMtive. 
Thus far our remarks have referred to the gooeni 
principle of the steam-engiDo ; we now eome to regand 
some of its important details. The etcisw, toom Ha 
great importanoo sad the vast diffiouittae to twovw> 
oomo in its formation, claims the fbet plaee. It || 
absolDteJy necesaaty, in bydraolie maebinaa, that.i£ 
vessels, pipes, valves, fte., should be water-tight : 
to secure this object the utniost perfeetioa in skui 
workmanshto is required; and when steam ofgmm 
are tlw to Wdealt wito, the dJffloiOty to gnilto 
increased, it it neoeseary that tba piston of a stesto- 
engina sh^d be eteam-tighi, and yet that it thodid 
move with the smaUest amount of frioiioB to tie 
cylinder. This ie effheted to common pistona by Mr 
betog made somewhat less in djametor than tbewlto- 

cyander aocnratoly. Boaod tins b«to of tM 
tow or soil rope, ejtiunated to 0I4 iiswiraA^v 
between the top«pleto and the lower " 
whi^aredtawii togriher Ijr the j 


peokiog, being fomni i ^d 


■id hntU ft enMr 
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•naow nn^ nted ; the body of ihotoj^itcm is maAs 
ki niMos Md sogiHiitt of notsl, Mtisd on b/ s^P^ik 
Mdbtiflglhimo ooKlM. those pistons bstior a Jm 
time, end do not regotce the eomtsttt repsoUitf 
aeessssi^ for the oonmon piston. In KewMsteos 
engine, befine referred to, the steem wm admitted to 
the oylinder, and the oonunnaieetion egeia out off by 
ea ordinary stop<oook ; but more oomplioated armnite- 
meols n9S oeoesBsry for engtees when the steam is ad* 
ttitted both above aodbelow the^piston sllemetalr. and 
aleo to theoondenser. We hemmifore mentioned Len- 


mddoeod at right angUs to the pleae of the valTO, 
wbieh. therefore, did not turn on amage, like the com- 
mon MfosoZee of a pniop, Xn nearly ell enginm at 
the present day, the Mds-sulw, as it has been called, 
has superseded all other atrangemente of ^is sort, 
eneept in large puatpiag-eagiaea. In the elide-valve, 
a perfeotlly flat surfoce iwdei on another, terminating 
the orifloee which are to be opened aud shut. Tbia £■ 
the general prinoi^ of this anrengement, but the dif- 
finrent forms and arrangements are too numerous to 
be BsentioDed in a work of tbia kind. The produotioo of 
the rotenr motion from the direct up-and-down motion 
of the p&ton-iod, before alluded to. has oocasioued 
some <w the most ingetnoos nmohaoicsl inventions. 
The prino^le on which the anrangements are founded 
fosuoh that a syatem of simple rods or levers is m 
ennbined tihat one point may move nearly in a straight 
line. The most Important of these various combina- 
SiAqs is tbel of Watt, called the parallel motion. In 
the ■wnevaid diagram, this erraogsmeut may be thus 
tOm pifo kangiaff»Unk», ab, od, ere each 
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^Qbsjix, n,t«w]d»L.> In elt eases where the steam* 
engine is emhleyed to exeonte wy work which ie 
vaHeble In Ite quentitj er intensity, it is neoesssry to 
hnve somensethod of ediostiim the fona of the engine 
to this varying rstiatsnoe. if the engine were to be 
saddiiiily relieved of half its regnler retistonee, ee 
' for esnm|ils, tf half the meshinery it was drimg were 
thrown out of goer, then the engine, if worked by 
the seme onenUty of atoam, wmud instantly’ move 
WHhe rspraly inoressieg vekmity, untilrthet vstodtj 
were doubled. This wotdd be prmodiciel tothe engine 
itself end to the rest of the msehineiT, « well ee a 
waste of foroe and Ihel. By means bf that besutiihl 
piece of medmatem celled the peosmor, the engine ie 
eualded to regnlato the supply of steam admitted to 
the cylinder, or, in other words, to adapt the fores 
it has to transmit to the reelstenoe which It has to 
overcome. The gevcmor ie n wdl-known eppnimtns, 
by which the mde of the fly-wheel Se made to 
regulate the throeUe-valre, so timt the moment that 
the axle begins to inorease its velocity. It sbifte 
the position of the throttle-valve, so as to limit 
the supply of steam from the boil«, end by that 
means to cheek the iucrease of speed. On the 
other hand, whet>'*ver the veloolty of the ezle is 
miuisbed by the of e lever, the passage for the 



double, with the beam between the pdr. Their lower 
ends ere connected by the slsg^ ^eee Id, end two 
nolus-ioda, Hke do, nearly equal to ee, are applied 
one on eneh aide of the wholei end move on a fixed 
eeutre at S. Thsnfore the middle of «d is the point 
to whieh to ntlaeh the air-pump rod, and an imaginsiy 
Bne from «, through the Joint /, Axes the piece 6 for 
the nttnchiiMnt to the heed of the piston-rod, which 
psssas down between the two bars, of whieh de is 
the v^ble ohe. wlfii regnsd to this portioo of the 
steam-engine. H. Jlrago leyai— **iinoiut the parts 
ecmpHsing the stem-engine, yon have toubdess ob- 
served a esrtnln erUculated pnn^logram. At each 
nicent mid. desoeat of the pfaitoa, its mudes open and 
dees with & gWMtnsss, { hid elmoSwSd «Kh the 
grace, whieh mttms yon in the gestUMs elf n oon- 
Bummite netor. Follow with your oye s ite w i nt e l y the 
|toeees of its eneceilive ehangcs^ and you w^ And 


when in uniform motion; but whan the velooity ie 
increased to thirty-nine revoluttons, the balls wiu fly 
to the utmost extent allowed them, being the limitotion 
of the grooves in which their rods move. On the 
oontraiy, if the speed be diminished to tblrty4our 
revolutions per minnte, they will close up to thelowest 
extent of their motion. The exset duty of the gover- 
nor is to eorrec t eesnal derangements of the vmmty ; 
hut by other ohauges it may be made eepable of regu- 
latiug those smaller changes to whieh the speed of the 
machine is liable. Having thus considered the general 
principles of the structure and action bf the steam- 
engine In its ordinary forms, we would endeavour to 
pout out the amount of meohanioal ener gy which it 
can fomlsh. Under ordinary circumstanoevthe Steam 
from aeubioineh of boiling water at SIT* oeeutAes one 
enbio foot, or, in other wards, the steam fltts about 
1,700 times the tpaoe previously oocnpled by theirtiter 
from which it wee formed. Buppose, for instance^ that 
a cubic inch of water were pot into a hollow cylmder, 
the area of whiob was one foot square in the baie end 
twelve inches high, the content of such a eyfladsr 
would be one oume foot, or 1,7S8 ettbie iqebes. If beat 
were then applied to the bottom of the cylinder, and 
the water made to boil, the eteem from that water 
would nil the whole of the interior of the cylinder. 
Again, suppoee that a pistob were fitted mto the 
cyliuder, so that the piston most rise before the stem 
could flu the cylinder, and that no weigbt p cesesildown 
the piston, then it must be evident that the piston 
would be pressed up to the top of the cylinder with an 
energy or forceequal to the fords of toeateem on Ita 
onder surieoe, which at 214^ temperatore Is equal to 
the pressare of theatmotylrere, or 15 lbs. on the square 
inch. Ooaseqaenlty, taordertooslcBlatellieaffoetof- 
oae oubie ineh of water oonv er ted IntostcaBS, wa baeu 
only tomnltiply Ito square iaehes, crone sqmu foot, 
the enifeoe of the piston acted on ^ the pressare, 
which is 15 Ibi. oa each square inch, and the wrOdnet 
Ui X 15 m flSfolbs., throttgbtbe hefobt ^ 

the steam formed from one onbb ineh of water. But 
tola number 24*5 oomes so nser to the number of 


wmeses of its eneceiiivo ehangcs^ and you wm Itod ^ number 24*5 oomes so user to the number of 
mem anbjeet to the most onxiona geomelriealoondi* poundato a ton,— namely 2^1bB.-dhat for the eaho 
11^ Tea will see that of foe four anglsi of foe of round Bombers^ we may oonsider foat one enUa 

W,«r Lrto 


S& S S & ”^*^5aisiasa with evmi lato fo y ^um \ 

JW i Wu w a t 


! iach of water oonvarled into steem «t n tsnnatn- 
ture of 212^ will veiae one ton wniffot one foot togto 
Ttoi to low-p r ess ur e stoein, end no more feysu earn be 
bbtebied from htoh-ptassiire sleMtiifotoinsd from foo 
same quantity or wnler. The effoem from fou bfoh 
•ndtheiow premua atoem, when flmBsd from foe 
same quantity of wiM, are eqi^l forit Is petetisiBy 


dvsn time. In foeifo 
MBS Mt Mtimuto ef the 
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«W»0 

Ibno aooMMiT for prednobiff 
motioBof thoafceMiitelbecflitidir *0eg 
2. By oooUofr i« tiio rrHndor mo pipct ‘lOO 

6. VMetion of ptoton om ivaalo. 2*000 

4. Ttio foroe reqairod to o^d tbo 

^ jiteom iato tho otouMphero *068 

6. Tfio foreo ospoodod ia oMoiair tho 
Tolveo, oad friotioti of tno porU of 

M OBgiUO .a 

6. By tho otoom hoiag oat off boforo 

tttoaod of the et^o 1‘000 

JtaMHiat of doductioae — — S'020 

BffootiTO proMnre...M« 6*080 

Tho Ion of power in on eogine which hoe o coadeoMr 
Ia olio given oa foUowo : — , 

Tbo preoottre on the bmlor being 1*000 

1. jBy the force reqnirod towroduoo mo- 

tion of the •tooia into the oylinder *007 
' 2» By tho cooling in the eylinoer oad 

fric^idn of iho piaton and loaa 
4. By the forco required to oxpel iho 
fteom through the pioaegea ......... 

8. By the force requiiM to open and 
oloae tbo volvoo, roioo the injection- 
woter« ond ovorcoaio tho Motion of 
the 0 X 00 

6. By tho atoom being out off hoforo tho 

end of the atrohe - 

7. By tho power required to work tho 

olr-ponp 

Amomt of doduetiona — — -oua 

Bflbetivo preaauro *632 

The whole of the •tebm-eapae, the qtlfndcr with ita 
jpwaaget and ralrea, the piiton-rod, the parallel mo* 
tion, the boom, the oonnoeting*rod oadoroM, together 
wiUi ^ oondenser, olr-punup. ond other oppendagee, 
moat ho looked a^n oa faoving no oource of moving 
power in themaelvee, but otniere inatminoota by which 
the machoniool effoot developed by the fdmooo and 
tho boiler io tronamitted to too working*point, and to 
modified ne to bo adopted to tbo moa to which tho 
moohine ia to bo mlied. Tho moving power of the 
•teom-engiae in foot, ttored np in the fretlar. Tbo 
bdler and ita Imooo tinia become oaaential portiona 
bf iho ateom-engino, the cooatniction and operation of 
whioh claim eapeoial attention. The forma of boilen 
which have been propoaed ae the moat convenient fof 
the ettadnment of afi the requiaite porpoaea have been 
eery varioaa. The ephericaf form woiod be decidedly 
the beat if atrength atone were tobe oonaidered; and 
the early boalen were very neariy beroiapherea.plaqed 
on a ahgbtiy oonoave bate. The form adopted by 
Watt, called the waggtnMler, oonaiata of » aomi- 
gjJindrical top, fiat peipeodicitlar aidco, flat enda, and 
» iligbtty eoneaimbottom. In bofieri of tbit d»ficrii>> 
tion, the ateem intenM to botmed did not exceed the 
na eae nr a of the eitecnal attmoephere by more than 
from 8lba. to fi Ibe. per aqnire Inch ; and the flat aidea 
Md end^ tbough anliiTOwable to etreogt^ could be 
made MldentlyMrimf for thbparpoae; The air and 
imoke in a boBar of thfo fimoehpon pom through 
the finea that era eanfad round iCandareinemtaot 
‘Wlthtbebcfier only at one aide. The fine must there- 
fdie be oonatraeted of maieriala which ere non-con- 
dnotiiri of beet, ao thafi Chqy may not abaotb any 
eooaidirable porCioa of heat from tba air paaaiug in 
oontaetwitb tham. Whatav«r the form of ttaMler 
may be, ite magnitade and niopocttofoi, at wail aa 
ttme of the frnuaoea wd frtefr mmendagea, amot be 
dilarmiBedby therati atwUobthaaleam tiveqUfrM 

detained by My emat oar i 
bBwMl. mA taifat-miB 

\fffl 


I Un own fide. 
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and the rule thna followed, In very many t 
meraly founded on ooifieotnio, untupported _ 
expenmantol evideneai. It ww oooMdeiedJby wfol 


at on exnerimMtai gronndai bnt the pmotfoO m 
englnewmaWa atnoe that thna baa been to to o r a ui e 
the allowance of heetinir anrfooe the aanfiiitmii^ 
evaporatiOB. Bngfne-bwlden have varied vmy aMMh 
in tbit leapeet, aome allowiBg twelve, fiftecB,. add fiOfoi 
eighteen aquare feet of anrlhoe for the aao^ rMbaif 


evaporation. In all hoiUm, the eurfoee t. 

•faould alwaya ba above the range of the fiuei j and 4a 
the water by which the boiler ia fed baa alwaya a niBlfr 
lower temperatnre than that at which the boiler m 
maiDtaSned, the anpply of the foed Will have a eonallttl 
tendency to lower the iMiperature of the water | tfid 
thla tendeney will be determined by the propoitlBB 
between the magnitude of the feed and VhequMtllywr 
water in the boiler. Biflkrent methoda have MM -from 
time to time aurgeoted for Indicating the leval of, tbo 
water in the b<^er. Thia ia luraalty effoeted by maatta 
of wafer-yot^e*, wbieb require the frequent attention 
of the engine-man. fielf-aeting and reraatiug IMara 
are now much need in ateam-boUem. m aiMrtadidBg 
the preaanre of the ateam whieh ia uaed fai Workinfi (im 
engine, aevoral methoda are employed. In the mer- 
curial ateaxn-gange, a bent tube eontalning mercury 
ia inaerted into aome part of tbo apparatna wWoh bna 
free commnnieation with the ateam. The esoeea of Ibe 
prewnre above that of the atmoapbere ia found by 
obaerving the diflhrenee of the level of the mOrettry in 
the two limbs of the bent tube. One of the meet hn- 
portent parte of a ateam-boUeria the tqfafy-aolee. Thfa 
valve ia need in order to ceenre the boim from oeei- 
denta ariaing from tlie ateam eontainad in it aequiring 
an undoe preaaure. The magnitude of thia valve ahoula 
alwavB bo auob that when open the ateam ebould be 
eapable of paming through it aa rapidly aa it ia gene- 
rated in the boiler. In low-preaeure boflera the etCMi 
ia generally limited to five or aix noonda preaanm per 
square inch ; and conaeqneBifr the load over the aalem- 
valve, in nonuda, would be found by moltipiylng mm 
•uperfleiiu magnitude of ita amallmt part by Ihite 
numbers. It wonld be Ineenvenient to ulnee tte 
necessaiy weight upon the sali^-valve of n boiler 
maintamed at a high pressure, ni such eases a Iwrer 
is used, the shorter arm of which presses down the 
valve, and the longer arm is held aown by a weight 
eapatile of ad)nstment,aotliat the preesnre oufiie veJvo 
may lie regulated as required. As a precaution, there 
should always be twp safety-valves on all boUera, OM 
of whieh should be locked up, eo tbattbepersoMin 
care of the engine should not be able to inoreme the 
weight upon it. Many great improvemente have been 
made or late years in the oonatmetinu of beihw- 
funiaoes. Tbe prinoipal advantages gained by thate 
have been tbe ceoaomixiag of fnm and the eeacun^ 
Uon of smoke. In the Iccemotive boHer. tbe limited 
magnitude renders the oonatruotkm of the extensfvo 
fiom used in stationary boilera impraetioable. In t|Mi 
early engines a large quantity of heat was tbbs waaleil. 
At length an expraent waa adopted which aaved hath 
heat Md foe]. The boiler was iravereedBy a eoBiider- 
able number of small tubM of brass or oq^er nnmhig 
nsrallal to each other from ond to end, the frowaoe 
being at one end of tbe better and ibe thimney uithe 
other. The flame and heated air from the fifriMde 
were compelled topaaa tbrott0i tfwae tubca. ' By ibta 
means tbe water wae exposed to a Hn targe beetfog 
sttriSMo in » veiT aasaB space. iSm BaTiwavs.) In 
an article like the preaeat it wonld be itnwoiilM* to 

enter into the fonnilw fovdctenatelng tbe dtawtaMona 

of M BDfiiie aad ite botter, the at whfofiit 

must be woihed, Ifre vadoeity of fie pMm, dMi;-<#of 
foither infonnutSen ob the anbleet, U fae l bre, Vbd 
reeder iarsfrrved te Tradgoll Oa lie flfoiieiieiMM/ 


**t!nSiv-€hnr.--*A t _ 

BeiUna. ahorlfr ufrar liteflBMnitL 

ibe bal^ i^S^W ioc.^ i 

belfo Mfl fithur pwdsedtB |i^ 







THE BICnpNABT OF 


8teain*Steminer 


%«re to beprqjeoted bj tho eipniifo force of etiiiB. 
AHhoneh tne ttotiD-lu bH been focMont^ trioi end 
•zperimbntod apon nnoo tbet ptriod. the inTontion bit 
not proTod moral or ineoeeifw im to the preient'Uine. 
To ezplfllia thepriociple on which thegoe wee fomed, 
let m foppoie eetroDg olMe iron Tceiel hering two 
velfei, one cpdhing inwerds end the other ontwecde, 
the letter bewg loeded witii some fixed proMnre. If 
*010 TOiiel be then oompletelp filled up with water, it 
niey be heated to the temperature corrmpooding to the 
prAMure on the toIto, without permitting any of the 
water to be oonTorted into Bteam. To make tbJe more 
apparent, let it be euppoeed that the TaWe ie loaded 
inth a prennre of fifty atmoepherea. Under that pres- 
iore, the temnerature of the water ereporated being 
010^, the reiam may be raised to any temperature not 
exceeding 600^, withont haring any of the water con- 
tained in it oonrerted into steam. If the temperatnre 
to which the water ia ruaed be 600^, end e ou1)io inch 
of water of ordhiarT temperatnre be forced in through 
the ralre opening inwnros, a eubio inch of water et a 
temperature of BXXP will be forced out at the ralre | 
opening outwards. A% this water ia no longer subjected i 
to the measnre which retained it in a liquid state, it 
anddenlg^expands and fiaahes into steam ; but in ex- 
panding, the pressure will be diminished in nearly the I 
eatna proportion as the volume into which it swells 
■hall be inoreaced. The close vessels med by Mr. Per- 
kins, in which water was raised to a high temperature 
without being converted into steam, were called pene- 
rofor#. If we anppose the valve through which the 
heated water Is ejected to be in communication with 
the barrel of a gun, in the same wm that the barrel of 
an air-gun is in oomnfuaioation with the air reservoir, 
it is pliun that a ball can be projected by the expansive 
force of the water ejected from the valve. As the 
water may be ejected from the valves either in a con- 
stant stream or in a rapid succession of jets, the balls 
may be discharged from the barrel as rapidly as it is . 
possible for them to be brought under the action of I 
the steam. 

STXAir«HAVH«B.*-The name of staem-bammer has 
been given to various powerfol machines worked by 
■team, for dealing heavy blows with rapidity and pre- 
cision. The steam-hammer of Mr, James Nasmyth, 
the introducer of this machine, is particularly deserving 
4>f mention, as greatly economising time and labour, 
•nd for its soocessfnl employment in iron-making, the 
forging of anohors, pile-driving, kc. {8»e Nasmttb 

HAMMXIt.) 

Sthav NATiOAnov, a term applied to the art of 
prcmelling vessels by means of the Btearaoengine. The 
wet feasible suggestion of the employment of the 
steam-engine for marine purpoees appears to be due 
to Jonathan Hulls, who published a tract in 1737, en- 
titlid, ** A Pescriptiou and Draught of a new-invented 
Machine for can^g Vesselc or Ships out of or into 
My Harbour, Port, or River, agmnst wind or Tide, or 
in a Calm.’* The work contains a plate, representing 
a boat, with a paddle-wheel at the stem, propelled by 
a steam-eagiiie, and towing after it a vessel of war. 
He took out a patent for his project, but soon found 
his path so beset with difficulties, that ho abandoned 
she whole soheme. Hnlis* tuogestion, however, was 
pvaetioally fried by the marquis de JouffVov, who eon- 
•tiucted a stemnnoat in 1733, with wluon be raede 
finmerons experiments on the Soane, at l^ons. These 
experiments were who unsuccessful, and Watt's rotary 
anglne was not applisd to the puciKwee of navigation 
frUtU after tha expiry of ^his pateat iu 1800. In 
1787, Mr. Pati^ Miller, of Dailiwinton, in Scotland, 
published a pamphlet desoiiDitite of a new speoies of 
veseel he had invented, whidi was to be driven by 
paddle-wheels. Ths engine to work theee wheels was 
made by William Symington, a yeong engineer of i 
great ingenai^, Tmw engine wae inteodaoM into a 
pleasoredioit, wUeh wsafiMuently tried with eoosider- 


Btanria 


furnisbed with a rotative 
boat was fenndto 


by tUa time, the vessel wae furnii 

Mgine on Watt’s prinoiple. Tha 

answer Hs pnrpoea admirably, bnt the proprietofe of 
theeaaal objeoted to itsnse, tm abeUef thattbe wash 
of Che paddle-wheels would injure the banks. The boat 
waaeoBsaquently abaadoned in 1803, after anontlar 
of about aMJO, Shortly after the eonstmetion of this 
vaesel,whioh was called the OkarMiw Daiidas, an ex- 
periment was made on the Seine with a steamboat by 
an American engineer, named Fulton. •The weight 
of tha engine, however, broke the veesel in two, and 
the whole was precipitated to the bottom. Having, 
however, viaitea the CharloUw Dundaw, and having 
received a full explanation of the maehtoeiy and 
working of the vessel from Symington, he was enabled 
to return to hia native eoouiry with ftiU information oa 
the subject. Arrived there, in eoqjnnotion with a Mr. 
Livingston, he obtained a patent for what was ealled 
their ^’invention of steamboats.” They made their 
first attempt on the Hudson river in 1807, with a steam- 
engine which had been sent from England, and made 
by Messrs. Boulton and Watt ; the plan of the wheels 
and the gearing being similar to that introdneed by 
Symington six years before. This veasal attained a 
rate or about flv' mUea an hour. Messrs. Fnlton and 
Livingston bm several steamboats on alargesoale 
for oarrying gc 'icis and passengers. In this oonntry it 
was not tifl lr(l2 that a regular steam passage-boat 
This 


made its first ap 


i passage-t 
was enuM 


the 


^ totaSned a sMfd of nearly sanm milea an boar. 
Kotl^ further wto done ia the matter tiU 1801, whan 
enmloyed liy Lord JlMdaa to oottstru^ 

un 


Forth and Cfiyda 


I appearam 

Comet, and was built for Mr. Henry Bell, the proprietor 
of the Helensburgh baths, on the Clyde. Sue was 40 
feet long and 10 feet beam, with a steam-engine of 
four-horse power. From this period, the importanoo 
of steam-vessels was admitted on all hands. In 1810 
another vessel, called the Comet, was first introdneed 
into the royal navy. She meaanred 115 feet in lent^, 
81 feet beam, and draw 0 feet of water, being propelled 
by a pair of enginea of 40-horse power each. Steam 
communication was first astablisned between London 
and Leith in 1821. The first steamer whioh crossed 
the ocean was the Sacannah, an American vessel of 
300 tons. She made the voyage to Idverpod from the 
United States in twenty-six days; but though aasiatod 


by the agency of steam, her principal progress had 
made as a sailing vessel. The same may be said 

, the Ckropoa in 1880, between 

ler West-ludian colonies. The first 


been 

of two voyages i 

Holland and hi 

EngKsh steamer which crossed the Atlantic waa the 
Siriut, which started from London in 1838, and arrived 
in New York, after a passage of seventeen days. Other 
steamers were then rapidly constructed, and established 
as means of transport between this oountiy and New 
York. The project of (he Oonard line of steamers for 
oarrying the mails between Liverpool and Boston, 
touching at Halifax, is supported by en Mnnsl subsidy 
from the government. Binoe the suooeesftil demon- 
stration of the possibility of crossing the Atlantic, the 

S stem of ooean steamers has been lar;^ extended. 

itween Great Britain and the West indies. North 
and Sooth America, Australia, the Mediterraoean, and 
the various parts of the continent, regular linea of 
steam-packets are now maintained. 

Bxxaiiio Aoiu, sfo'-dr-tk (Or. rieoff fat).— This fatty 


and many vsgetable fats, (jtoc Fanr Aetna.) It may 
be obtained pnre by sapontiying mutton suet and de- 
composing toe hot solution of the soap with hydro- 
ehlorie acid. The ofiy and Ikfry soids eeperatod are 
next aubmittsd to pressure between hot jplatee, by 
which means the oleio acid is SsoiysCsUi- 

satioa front aloohoi aud ether, three or four timea, 
givea the pure acid aeparate from ita oougenera. The 
stciaratM of (be alhaliea are aolnble in water. Stearate 
ofsodaiathebaaiaofordinaiy hMd aoep; etearateof 
poteah, on the contrary, ia eoft. Tha other atearatea 
are inaduble, Btearato of leadkoneof theconstita- 
enta of lead or diachylon frUster. Stearic acid is In- 
•oluble in water, bnt ia eohibto in ether Md eloohol, 
from wbiebateiystaUueeinbeaatiAil ootonrlees trans- 
parent ibcmhic platea. Its abiatkm reddens litmva. 
Ordioavy ao-eaUad atearie candles eonaiat of atai^ 
add, combined more or lest with palmiUcneid, efloonU 
ing to the lew material eaad in tbair manufoafriM-. 

SnAiDT^ (Or. deer, taHcwL • ^wldte 

frrystalfine aetofal fish frtbitkf ia asoB ous and dit# 





mnvxsBSAL ist6mtAno». 


Zt fooBB tb« Iwg^ MottiftoMt of motfecm ttUofTt 
from whifili it moy bo Mmntod by haotinf tlii$MO« 
■mce with ton tinieo Ito volomo of otbor. Wbon 
oooS, tho cMn oad polmUm on bold in oohition. nod 
the otoorin ofyotaUiaeo oofe in poorly oooloo. 1 %om 
mut bo preoMd betwoon brnttiof-popor or dk- 
aolTod in otbor, oad roKKryotoJlisod until tiio molt- 
fng-poiot ia oonoUot. Steorin oxioto nndor oevoral 
momflcotiono, oooh hnving n diffsnnt noltiog^lnt. 
Its oTorogo moUing-pmot m 14g* Fohr. Btoorin io n 
oolt oompooed of tnreo oquivnlento of oteocio ooid 
united with ono of tho booo of glyeerino. 

Stbol Mavuvaovuui, it$el (Sox. Stool moy 

be defined oo iron ohemicnUy oombined with onffloient 
carbon to give ft extreme mnonnt of tonghneie end 
bardnoM without brfttloneoe. Acoording to one 
of oar grenteit anthoritioo on the eubieot, itoel 
ebonld oontoin from 0*883 per cent, of enrbon to 1*67 
per cent., the numboro inven belonging to the oofteat 
and hardest Tarietios. If the latter quantity be ez> 
oeeded, ordinary CMt iron will be the result. The 
formation of steel is effeoted in two ways: (1), by 
oementation, which consists in adding carbon to iron 
oontaining little or none of that sabetanoe ; (3), by 
Mparating tha necessary amonnt of carbon from line 
oast iron, containing two per cent, or more of that 
element. The farmer process yields the liest steel for 
the mhking of sU fine uistruments, the latter an excel- 
lent rough steel, fit for agrionltaral implements and 
•prini^ for machinery. In India and some of the con- 
tinental states, more especially in Westphalia. Btyria, 
Biegen, and Sweden, steel is made directly from the 
ores of iron found in those localities. In these places 
charcoal is used as a fuel. In Germany, a rsriety 
called puddled steel, prepared by a process similar to 
that used for puddling iron, is much in request as a 
material for axles, tires, rails, and other work where 
great strength and hardness are required. The cele- 
brated Indian wootx is prepared by a rude process, 
from a very rich magnetic oxide of iron. JjamaMcut 
steel consists of a very higfalyoarbnrotted metal, which, 
by careful cooling and annealing, separates into two 
distinct compounds of iron snd carbon, giving it the 
peculiar appmranoe known as *' dama*e§mnq. The 
wonderful i^rfection of the Indian and l^amasous 
blades is due as much to careful and patient manipu- 
lation as to their chemical composition. The most 
oharaoteristie property possessed by steel is that of 
becoming iutanseiy hard when made red-hot and 
plnnged mto cold water. If the heat be intense and 
the eooling very sadden, an arrangement of particles 
takes place, so as to give the steel a hardness sutOoient 
to| scratch glass. If, on the oontrary, the metal be 
allowed to cool gradually, it will become soil. Between 
these two pointa of extreme hardneM and brittleness 


Those difierent degrees of hardness are obtained by 
the process known as ** Umptring.*' The steel is first 
heated to the maximum and plunged into cold water, 
by whieh meant the greatest hardness and brittleness 
are obtained. It is then partially or wholly polished 
and earefnlly reheated, and allowed to cool again 
gradually, ^e degree to which the temperature is 
raised io the eeoond beating regolatea ita oltimafe 
bardneas, and ia Indtcated by the ocdoar aasumed by 
^ polished portion. The first peroeptible tint is a 
light straw-eolour, wbiob maket ite appearance when 
the heab reuiliea 4S0P to 460P Fahr. Tbit givee the 
metal a m aii m n m of hardnese, with a certein amount 
of elaetioity, fittlnr H for hwaett, raiors, and lonioai 
ittstrumente i at 4WP a IbUy^w is produced, which 
if the temper ^ployed for penknives, scalpeb, and 
flneootlery. The tempef^ra of 48IF sfvee a brown- 
Mh-oranoe, tha temper for sheaia and ebiielf need for | 
cuUitig iron. At fiUP the brownish-yellow becomes ' 
Becked with purple, the tint for poekeUknives. M0» 
givee a blnleh-povpia, fit for table cutlery; while the 
acrent shades of bna from 630^ to iiiidieale a 
temper proper for walelt*«priDgs, tword-bladee, saws, 
and insmmenta reqiMag giw elalMty, oejM 
this tcmperatora the mew beeomas too lelt to be 
hiM for cotting-inetromeotA Tba eorfooes ofattlelca 
« aMmafootated from soft iroa, tiich asthewsaringpirts 
1673 


StonogvipItF 


tfgtth-loeks,aTeconvarted into steal bj healing IMnr 
m boxes, in eontaot with earbanaoeont maliec^ or bf 
sprinkliag them while red-hot with powdered nriM^ 
aidft of potassium. This proeeee is termed eaee-bMid* 
ening. Within the last few years, great attenrioa bee 
been paid to the investigation of the chemical eompori* 
tiou of stseL The reiearchM or]>espreU, Framy« amt 
others, tend to the conclusion that nitrom eieraeee 
a ve|^ important influence over the phenoMm of 
steeling, end that csxbon plava a less peossianf pegt. 
while inoae of KU. Caron ana Bt. CUiro fteviUsmilS 
refer the formation o( steel to the ehemirnd eoniblwk* 
tion of iron with carbon. 

BnitTAnn, ttW-pard, in Mech., a sort of beleneit- 
or weighing-machine, coniiiting of a lever wltli uncqi^ 
arms. Tba short one supports the substance to. ba 
weighed, and an invariable weight is made to sUda 
eloDg the other till the two forcee are in equilibilnmi 
the weight required ia than indicated on the gcadostcd 
edge of the long arm of the eteelyard. 

SnSLYABP, MBECBAlfTS OV THB, a bodv Of aliCBB’ 
who enjoyed various commercial privilegee m England 
from an early period to the middle of the 16th eentnix. 
They hed a factory, which wee called the Steelyard, or 
Steel-house, which wm situated between Thames 
and the river, a little east of Dowgatc. Edward IT., 
in 1476, entered into a treaty with the Hattseetia 
League, under which, and their old charters, the mer- 
chants of the Steelyard were enabled to monopolise 
certain branches of trade. They were ultimate^ de- 
prived of their privileges in 1661. 

Btxllabia, attl-laV-rt-A (Lat. titUa, a star, from the 
appearance of ite flowers), in But., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. CarjfopkgUaettB, Many of the species are oommon 
weeds, being known as stickworta. S, nudia is tho 
ofajekweed. 

Stxv, sfrm (Sax. vt^fn or f^eme), the ssceoding axis 
of a plant, or that part of tha axis which at ite first 
development takes an opposite dirsetion to the root. 
Stems have usually considerable firmness and solidity, 
but sometimes they sre too weak to support themselves. 
When they trail on the jpraund, they are said to bo 
proeumh«nti when they oung to other bodies l^meanc 
of suckers, elmbing or tcandetUi end when thqy twist 
iu a suirsl manner round their sopporte, fwinfop or 
volubile. The four principsl kinds of stm are :^1. 
the eaulii, common to plente which areberbaoeous, or 
die down annually,— examples may be seen in most 
garden and roadside plants ; 3. the trunk, the woody 
snd permanent stem of s tree,-— it always springs from 
a dicoiyledonoDs embryo; 3. the eulm, oommon to 
mostgraeses and sedni,— it ie usually a slender tube, 
having joints or psrations at the poinle where tba 
leaves arise ; 6. the Uip», a fibrous stem, straight sad 
OTlindrical, being almost as thick at the summit as at 
the base,— -it is peculiar to seotyle^uous plants, and 
may be obierved in any of the palms or tree-ferns. 
(For descriptions of the prinoipel modifications of the 
stem, see Bulb, Coem, Bwisom, Tubbs.) 

STBirooBaPHT, tlrn-og^-rtif’e (Gr. attnn, contracted, 
and grapktin, to write), ^ art of writing in abbsc- 
viatkms and with many arbitrary signs to denote wbelo 
tyllsbles, words, snd pbrsses, so that the writing maw 
occupy but little room, and be executed with mmm 
more rapidity than le ^sible in the oommon mode. 
The invention of eteoogrspliy hoe by some anthoritieB 
been esoribed to Cicero, the femone Boman oralof. 
The first English treatise on stenography wiejsublislild 
ia 1668, by 1^. Timothy Bright, and dedScat^ to 
Queen Elisabeth. It consisted entirely of erbitwy 
chsraeters, each of which represented a weed. But 
this system was crude and diffleolt of attahimeiltf ml 
for ite praptlcsl application, it required a remmm^w 
tenacity of memory ; and it wae not uatil 1733, wbea 
the well-known reporter, Mr. Tfaoauu Ooniiy, pub* 

to one of the igrstcme now ia we 

aoda eemma for o eadw. Iteringfo iCtmiM 
tite •bcr^biiad alpbibet ittO^pgijy to 
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BtmmaUk 


a Mnff rm«cfe«d» th* foimtr hwrl&f both oliud«*A « 
•oft •oufwitimilor tohMMlatiiliiob «ro tbONforo 4iiM 
for It {/and o bolog •UoilMr io •oDod* aro r«pMt«Blo& 
]^thoMksiooboi^«r: m arooMidisMkdakohoodo. i 
^0 roirelf ace d^fCiiiffoifliid from onoh other br thoir 
poeitionj for iMtoaoor •boold the period be pleoed 
orer the top of » eossoneat^ it eiffniflee a; if pUeed 
•gainet the side of a ooBeonant. it beoomea e. The 
Tarious ehareoters of the alphabet repreaMit. whea 
pleoed by ihemaelre*, a number of email wordet the 
eheraolor wbloh repreeente ff, for inalaooe, repreeeot* 
ing give, go, good. The oheraoten of the alphabet 
aleo represent the first and last ajrllablee of words; 
tbui the eharaoter which represent! the letter h also 
represenU the first ayllablee abe, obe, ho., and the ter- j 
minations bte. ible, aud big. In sienographyt also, a j 
mode of epcUing is adopted whieh eonsiate in omitting j 
all the silent letters. 

SviBcvLiA. in Bot, the typical gen. of 

the net. ord. SiereuiSacea, The most interesting 
•paoies is S. aeiimijiaia, the seed* of which, under the 
name of Uola-nuie, are used in Africa to aweeten water 
which has become more or loss putrid. Th^ contain 
a Urge amount of mneilage. 8, Troge^^aotka, a natire 
of SierraLeone, received Its specific tiame from yielding 
a gum resembling fiakj iragacanth. 8. urene, a native 
of Ooromandel* yidda a gum of a similar nature, which 
is known as mim kuUeent, The seeds of ail the species 
oontain fixed oilt and many are eaten in different parts 
of the globe. ^ ' 

STBUCvniACia, cfcr-iM-le-ai'-ae-e, in Bot., the 6Uk> 
cotton fain., a nat. ord. of DieoigUdonee, sub-class 
SlahunjMorw, consisting of trees and shrubs, easily re- 
QOgoiaea by their viilrate fi-pnrted calyx, contorted 
corolla of ft distinct petals, numerous perfect stamens 
united by their filaments into a column, and tt-ceUsd 
extrorse anthers. There are 37 genera and 133 species, 
all natirea of the tropics, or of very warm climates. 
In their properties they reismbls the Mateaeom, being 
generaUiy muoUsginons. demulcent, nnd emollient. 
Some produce seeds with a hairy or oottony covering, 
and otoers yield useful fibres. Many are ^remarhable 
for their prodigious sue, height and apparently oiior- 
mous age. {8e§ Asaxsoiua, Boiuux, Dtrnxo, Stib- 
erntu.) 

SfUlOSOOri, '’aM»te^o§^kop§ (Or. atereoe, solid; 
ekoMc, riew), an insimment by means of which two 
IMturei, taken firom different points of view, are 


Stmotjpbig 


XnthU 

BUlo. 
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of Vision, Part. 

ottobsarved phenomena of binoonUr vUioa.' 
paper, which wee nflenrardB piintad in the 
sophiCil Transnetlopi/* ho deseribed his * 
•tereosem. The leftaeting stereosoope wan anben* 
quently dsseribed bj Sir David Brewster, in a wer 
oommoaioated to the Boyal Society of Edinburgh. It 
would appear, however, that the dissimilarity of the 


. first expU ^ 

stone, who showed that the image of every solid otQeet 
painted on the tetioa is different with every different 
positioa of the eye. To iUustrste this by means of the 
oQiUmon camera obtoura ,'^lf the image of aptetarc be 
formed in this instrument, it U of no consequence in 
wbat position the instrument is fixed with regard to 
the piotare, the relative position of all its pomU wiU 
bs the same ; but when n mdid oi^eet, as a oastle or 
a trse» U depicted in the eamera, the eese is far dif- 
fimsat. It wih then be obsened that the relative 
positioa of the sseeiat powts of the solid imoM will 

S every time the instruniMit ie shilled. Ills pra> 
r si in il a r with the qye; a different pioture U 
edoa the retina every time the poeition of the 
'tye is ehanged. In obedienee to this law, two stigbtly 
tdetures of any so^ olgeot will be etaulta- 
impressed on the two eyes. That this inj 
the oass^'we msy eonvinet oorselfes fay 



enafarm sides of sa^ othsr when seen by eaob eyo 
MgNhaity. Professor Wheatstone show^ that the 
ooashlnttHMi vd two dUsindlnr eisiud imagse, simnb 
taaiO^ Meled on tlm two lotibm eonveyed to; 
tba pevoep^ of reliof or aoUdity, and this 


1538, Porta revived it t it was known to Lsonardo da 
Yinol and Harris in 177fi, and later Drti. Smith and 
Porterfield were nware of the fispt. But it wis not 
till photography nnd the binooular camera were in* 
vented tliat aeonrate pietores, as seen by eeoh ssparato 
eye, could be pw^perly united so as to afford the iden 
of solidity. There ere two kinds of stereosoope* 
Profersor Wheatstone's original instrament, the w 
fleeting stereoscope, is a very simple instmment. It 
eonaists of two small plane mhrrors, placed vertioaUy 
and nt right angles to each other in the middle of a 
horisootal board i*t Mm ends of which are fixed two 
vertical frames provided with grr>oves lor bolding two 
pictures drawn on oitdboard. The eyss of the apse* 
tutor are placed in firont of the rairrore, so as to ob- 
serve one of tho pietores reflected from each, the card- 
boards l>eing eo afijosted in the grooves that the 
images shall exactly overlap each other, upon which 
the stereosoopio effeot will be discovered. The re- 
firaoting stereosoope eonaists of a pyramidal box of 
wood, metal, or other opaque material, blaekened on 
the {aside, nod having a lid for the admiaa^ of light. 
The bottom of the box » usnally formed of ground 
glass. The top of the box consists of two p|ortions, m 
one of which is the right-eye tulw, containing a semi 
or quarter-lens ; the other, or left-eye tube, contain- 
iog also a semi- or quarter-lens. These lenses should bn 
made to draw out, in order to suit long- and shaft- 
sighted eyes. The stereosoopio pietores, or ** slide,** 
are generally mounted npon a tluok card, and am 
fitted into a groove at the bottom of the box. Upon 
looking through the ^e-tabee at toe two diaeiaular 


pictures upon the i 


. they are found to bn onltnd 


into a single pietore, pcesesBing the appnsraneeof relief 
and sotidity.^Bel Awerol FM/oeopkg, byDr.Ocdding 
Bird and Mr. Brooke; JBMglisk Cg^petMa, 
SnnnovTpnrn, etd^o-odi-pimg (Or. etereoe, flrss, nr 
fixed ; topes, a t^l, eonsisto in easting, by msnanof 
a mould, a rmm s s nta t i on of the fnon or soperfieiss of 
»Usotioto of typse arranged in n rage. Bterootyping 
;.of uie rampoettor, who 


a col ,, 

intervenee between the work 

•etc up or aarranges the movable types into n page, nnd 
the operation of taking an impmssion fxnm liin page 
by meant of a hand-prsss or stnam-driven mnoninn* 
The method of setting np the eeparate typra has been 
treated of under the artiein Pnuhiv#; it will here bo 
neeessnry to npenk of what is done with mgsrd to 
taking a east of the foe# of n page of properly armugsd 
types. But ifst of nil, ee to toe hastoiy of the art. 
Among tlln many snheines fqr printing foom a solid 
bkMk or plato, is that of Von dor Mqy, n Doleliinaii^ 
who about thn bsgIttniBg of the IBth oentniy eestaomn 
blocks of typn-metol, from whiofa n qoavto Bibln wee 
priated. Hie ptam eoaeistisd in eddeiint togellMr nt 
ton book toe ncdineiy type*, nOnr SSf bed been 
amngndio apngn in the iisnel. nanasr. The great 
axpenee» tegetoer wftb thn ffiMvenieid balk and 
weight, fwvMted tUe mode from beaomtog general. 
About t£e yem 171ft, Willi«B Qed, n rddmito of 
Bdinbttiftarinvnnlidnproeeei fornaetiag whole pecee 
of type, euttbe es e o c ieled himteif witkntonrs. in oveer 
to strtoe- off by Ms pros s ns Bibles nod Prayer-books 
for the naivninity of Caasbeidffa, fha untseKSttyV' 
hownver, sqm remoeed ibsir eountmiaiine from ton 
eehnmn ; and this was maialy owfasg^to the pityndien of 
thn eomphsitors, vton nrtfii^ totroduond nimaa Into 
ton «* forma** from wMah thn plnles warn nato toawli? 
betegfog tonphM into dtoendit anao mnaynieoneeff 
par p itto t ed Wn a dara* The next slap lowim par- 
Isodngtonnrt of a ftsena ty plag wae asndnhrity- w 

n^Mutad^tot nSS^SiTSSr^ 
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^«iCh VcNilte, Dm ptiater to the Oh»§m 

hthvnSSimnmS^oAM Aiiatod from loUd 
AUsMt fimalitaMOttilp with thm 


Ttttodi and Voolit, the Ftesoh woroiaolriiitto anriao 
at tho MMo ond. Tko oolobratod VnmA nainlavt 
Mlf . IMdot printad, towaada tbo ckwa of th^dth 
oeafeorr, aaaaibar of pabUoatkma^ aa wall aaatfaa of 
the Latia olaaaicf. maaaa of ataaaofemd pUlaa. 
Tfaair ptaa waa to **aat up'* the work la laotabla 
typaa of a harder aubataaoe than ia uannikt and with 
thaaetoobtaiDa matrix by atrikiag open a maaaof 
eoft Butal ia an intermadiate atate between parfeat 
fuatoa and perfect aolidity, altar the manner omled at 
the pra ae nt time in Vraaaa Hiekoffi. Saoafaldar. the 
inrantor of lithography, aodearoarad to diiaovar a 
mtaas of atarao^tng 1 but although ha BMt with aome 
aucaaoa. be wae eompelled to abaadoa hia azparimeata 
fmr want of peanniaiy raaonreaa. Parhapa the maral 
adoption of atereotypina in tbia eonntiy maybe aaid 
to be eolelr doe to th^e liberal patronage of Earl 
Stanhope. 'Mainly to the anooaragamaat accorded by 
this noolamao, Hanra. Tilioeh, Foolia. and Andrew 
Wilton, a printer of London, were enabled to parfeot 
the prooeM eo far at to gam, early in tba praaent 
oaatnry, the patronage of tba uoiraraitiaa of Oxford aad 
Cambridge. The first work printed after the atarao- 
^rpa proeeaa waa issued (tom Cambridge in 1807; 
whflat the earliest production of the Oxford prose 
bean date 1809. To now briefly daanibc tbe piooesa 
of atereotypiag aa at praaent praotiaed. After the 
aatting up of a page, or anumber of pajm*. of morable 
types, according to the method desenbed nnder the 
Imm Faunvo, tbe types are passed on to the atareo- 
topar, who proceeds to taka a monld flrom them. Ha 
Im of aU moistena the surfsoa by rubbing over it aa 
oOy oomposition to praraut the mould from adhering 
tint. Tna page is than fixed in n braaa fkumo, and 
abstar of Faria in a liquid state is poured evenly ovar 
UM whide aurfaee. The plaster soon aata into a solid 
ma«h vpon which it it carefully removed from the snr- 
fiMMof the topea. Supposing it to be a good and par* 
toot matrix, it it now flit for the baking. It ia plaoed 
in nn oaan heated to about 400° Fahr., and then baked 
tiioroaglily diw and hard. After tba bakinir, tbe 
monld ia plaeaa tooe downwarda upon a plate of iron 
tannad a MaHng-pUU*, Tbia last ia oontainad in a 
caatdroa oox; the cover of thie box being plaoed 
abovathabnofcof thcmooldand firmly aaonred there by 
a serew. It ahould be observed that the comers of the 
lid of the casting'box are cutoff, in order that the asatal 
may enter. The whole mpparatua ia next plunged into 
aiaega iron vaaaal oonteiiiiag melted metal, and tba 
metol forced by hydreetatio preaanm ioahinataa itaaU; 
thioiiff h the open apaoea at the oornera of the aaatiagw 
lid, iimevarT hoUowofthemooJd. After ten minotaa^ 
immeraion, tiM oaating-box is raised, end whenooid, 
the eotttenta ereremo^, and a east plated the toee of 
wIM ba paiM fneeuw of the types from whioh 
the mould waa tnban, b obtained. In older to inrara 
the proper tbbknaaa, as weU as aa evaa aorfaQa, the 
faatt of^ n^ b turned in abthe, in whioh the j^ete 
vevolvoa ngninat n ontting tool, the superfluhua parte 
bataf outawi^ in a seriaa of ooneantneeirabe. Tba 
moat oaraflsl upaCing cannot prevani oecasionsl ddSmte 
to apbta, and it to the dubr of toaptoter to remove 
emni elobulea of metal, wbieh oaonaionally ndbare to 
the btfian, or to repbee those lettaae toM have been 
hmkaa, hf dasgteroiwhr soldering in new enaa. Tfab 
pmaaaa, aUhougk long deemed toe hMt,bnnwbrioi 
mpMlyaupmnededV Mother, which ban brnn btro- 
dnaad total thtoeounlrp bom Faria. Aaoardiivtathto 
tatter method, toatead ofwlaater of Faria, aix or seven 
ahaateef mototeeed aaabMtbane-pepar, altofallj peatad 
tegelher, are pboed npon the anvflMe of Ihe^ypaa; 
tmoa thaae a aboel of atontar papar to anparpMad* 
Sevrimb to than atiWBk wito n ha^ Ivaah, ^ tlM 
•oik wopar haa tahan a parfaat tamtaiobn of tbe 
lme.^tau papar mould to nast d£d and hardanad 
gw bab^ plaeud upon n hot iron pbta. Front thto 

atonUU Onaaeoiatuf thuabspltobfa^fnjri^ 




iwikltptata%M 


3ar. sfemMi), ia thebtanalhoMh 
wly^shapad bona^ plaaad nl tjho 
In the young aul^M, Ik owte 


tit ■tAwiw af MlsMBem of stmidaM — 

^ of hooka tor whbh tharotonaonttoueddESSS 

th# prooaaa to of fbo g ra nt aa t Indaadtota 

esaential to tba prodoetim of ahaap 006 ^ to bag* 
numbara, aa it aavaa tbe p^ltohar flrem printing iMWa 
eopieeat a time than be neada^ and tihno anew dimandL 
nniea,.thait ia no ncoaaai^ to undergo atoatiiaacpanau 
in the mro aompoaition of the tirpSM«-«E»f. mjA 
QwbpodWe. 

StxBVVX. sfar'oUKia (Oar. stomMil 
an oblong, flati imguuw] 
forepart of the thorax. In the young auli^oet, L 
aista of a number of bonaa, whioh boomno uaitM tatita 
adult, when it eonaiata of torse, and aomatimot of toroa 
or eren of ona bona. It aarvet tor the artiaid^onaf 
the seven upper or troa ribs on each aide, to of uanliii 
aidinf reepfration, and defenda tba heart and Innn, 

SrarwoBOora, s4riV^lcM»a (Or. Hiikoi, the chMlb 
aad stapse, I explore), in Med., to the name of on in* 
atroment invented by M, Laeanao, of Fnrto, ia 1889^ 
aad to of valnabla aid to the piocaaa of aascnHatiou 
(which ms). It eonaiata of a tube about tan iaitiios ht 
length, made of wood, or somakimaa of goAta-paNhta 
widening considerably at ona and, and nut attgm Uf 
the other. Tba wide end to applied to tbe toaitou 
other part of tha patient, the pbysiatMi putting hip oat 
to the other end ; aad from the aouuds emtotaa by thp 
heart, lungs, Ac., the atato of those parti may hnan- 
oartained. 


passed from Hugh Grantmaaail, who bald the ^eu 
during the reign of Henry 11., through diffaranthnnd% 
until it reaobed the aioond mmon ae Hoatfori, who 
waa sbto at tbe battle of Hveeham, to U8&, Timm* 
upon tbe high office revactod to tha erovm, hot wasnii 
once grantro by Haniy to hla third aoa, JMmande 
whose dascaadants, tha earls of Lancaster and Lol* 
caster, held it tiU tha aooaacion to the crown of Houryb 
duke of Lsnoastsr, ss Henry XV., upon whtohtowwi 
absorbed into tbs itgsl dignity. Since that pwtod, too 
high dignity has never been invaated upon nay pniioo* 
except upon aome special oeeaahm, and Imo only 
while certain bnaiiiesa to hetog traounoted* (fff* 
next article.) 

6nwAU>. Com ov Loms Hiw^Xn 
times the lord high steward of Bogtaod wpi aft 
officer who had the ■oparviaien nod ragulalloB. Oteti 
under tha king, of sU nfihirs of the mm, both aMl 
and mllitsry. Sima tbe timo of Henry IF. oopanoft 
has baan invaated wUtf ttas high dignity os nn Mtohlo 
poesasaion, but only tor soma spaoliil oaeaaien. toft 
office to aeaae when tbe botinaas wbiab raqolred is vug 
ended 1 and this oemioii has usually beau totiy aoteo 
paraon before tbe House of Faera, Baton this aopit 
of the tord high steward, a peer may be impeaebid for 
treason, felony, mlsprition of ttaaaon, aad mtopnatoft 
of tolony ; but a aommoner only for high miedesMOO* 
oore, and not for toy oupitol offanoo. Th# loidi Mf 
Bommonad to appear, and a mploritvof twalvoermoio 
todeetoiro. The ^ritual lerdscaobeprasml»bnk Stef 
are not oUowadte vote. Ithaabemtiiepnwlidaoftato 
ysate ie nppotot tbe lord ohnnsMlor hlghitewiiidM ' 
theae oocasions. The pears hoviug asnamwad^ 
coBBtoaiento road, mo a white h is eniblam an 
offios;. ia put into hie bnnda with great atoemom^ -oiS 
than btogrsae. toi'soha to titfft akyled* tekto tItoUMi 
nllottad toehim m lord high ateamidt oito mpotedeta 
the trial oftha paraon or peiaona baton Um. Wtam 
the trial to ovar» hto gnae brmltetitaf^vriil^iili 
toe commtoaiau, 

Snqxxftoae, nMF-aMi, Iba aommoo EnflMliMpte 

wat^ spaoltsi, Tm alMBMbwf.. 

is amtetosjmi&i^to writ 
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in oolonr ttea the nelw. depoeitiof their eve, i^Udh 
ere lergb but Um, <m the leeree of eqaetie ideate. 
Tb^ ere to nntteroae that they ere frequent^ eweered 
over the lead ee.flDeoitre. Tbie ipeciee eeldom exeeede 
two end e belf inobee in length, end iidieCbgttidied by 
beving Ite eidel defen^*^ vy e leiiee of bony pletde, 
eneaged vertioellr el^ their whole length. The 


foond la freib water, end aometimee etteine the length 
of eix inobee. 

Bnoce, tUt'-iA, in Bot., e gen. of liebene. B.jwt* 
menoHa, eooiinoiuy known ee tree Inng-wort, or oak- 
longi, poMeeiee tonie end ootritloui properties. In 
Siberia it is used instead of bops for imparting bitter- 
ness to beer. A brown dye is prodnoed from it in 
FTanoe. 

BvxLAonrAonjB, in Bot., the SHIom 

fsm.p a net. ord. of DkofyUdotuit sub-oiass MenoMa- 
mydfis, oonsistiDg of trees or shrubs, with sltemete 
simple leathery leeres, having deoidnous stipoles: 
minate unisexual flowers, growing in sooty apikss; end 
drapooeone fruite. There ere five genera and about 20 
speMee, notivea of Uadagaaoor and India. Their fruits 
are eommonlyaub-aoid and edible. No injurious pro< 
perties are know to exist in the plants of this order. 

Stxkbaobjb, sril-hot'.f«-0, in Bot., a small net. ord. 
of ZNootyledoftes, sob-eleaa CoreU{flora, There tro three 

E nera and seven speoies, natives of the Cape of Good 
ope. They ore sbrabby plants, without any known 

Smn, mu (Lat. iKlIe), a large ressel employed in 
the proeesa of dietiUation. The common $eui oonsists 


sprocesa 

of a urge copper boUmr. aet in masonry over a furnace, 
having a h^ or capital of a globular form whioh 
eonneete it with the eandiimr or warmpipe. 

SniiLUOiAt riiMinJps-d,' in Bot., a gen. of the not. 
ord. JCupherbiaeem^ The epeoies 8. is called 

the Chinese tellow-tree, ftom its seeds being covered 
by e white sebaceous substanoc, which, when separated, 
ie found to be a pure vegetable fat: it is used for 
making eaudles. 8, sjrlcatica, queen's root, is em- 
ploy eo^ln North America os on emetic, cathartic, and 
■Iterative. 

Snruiins. (See Liaf.) 

Sxoox SnOBAWOB, itek.— The term etoeie it appUed 
to the several Junde which constitute the national 
debt; and the 8tode Etekemge was originally the boild- 
lag in London^ where the etock-brokers assembled to 
do tiieir business. At present each proprietor of stock 
may tronafer hit iotereata to othera by sole. Whan a 
broker eflbotetb# transfer, be must be authorised a 
power of attorney for hie priodpel, the stamp duty on 
whioh is Sis. 6d. t and the document may be ao drawn 
as to empower him both to buy and to sell stock, and 
to receive the dividends from the person by whom he is 
oommiisioned. As a general mle, stock is bought and 
told throngb a broker, but the proprietora generally 
reeeiva their divideoda themselves. Bargains in atook 
we tnusoeted in the Stock Exchange, in Capel Court 
All the more respaotable brokers ore members of the 
Stock Exchanger into which association they ere eveiy 
yeoreleeted by ballot. The governing bod; *~ 

posed of a committee of twenty-four, also e 

hellet. The established tote of brokerage it one- 
pighthper cent upon the omoont of •tocktransfrrrsd. 
8me hmveiee form a reiy invortont portion of the 
^ Bxohange. They consist in 


agreements to deliver stock on a eertoio nay at a car* 
tvn pricci the hnyir believing that the price will rise, 
nnd the seller that it will fru. ythM the appointed 
day .ngrive^ tito m ato ^ nwally eettitod^thont 

the lfatkmal?lMt»^*^eMsi •— **4fis^baKi!iDs^iin 
OBiiBliraMddibr certain dm llxed by the (Mmittee 
of the Btqcfc Egehcnge^ oiiliMisM^ due, of which 
thcreare about right s thoyocrjiiamriy one in each 
^ tho monthi of Jonaaty, Jfeb»arr» Aprfl, May, 

. . ACffl 


diya of tfao oponing of tbo Boak hooka for pnblio 
transfer; and tneso days ire notifled at the Bhidc when 
the books ore shut to pnmore for the dividend. The 
price et whidh atook ia sold to be tranafened at the 
next settling dey it called the price en eeeoumt. Some* 
timea, inateed of closing the account on aettling day, 
the stock is carried on to a futara du, on enoh tennn 
as the parties ogres on. This is eoDed a ewHnmaiion.** 
A person who is a defaulter in the Stock ^Exchange ia 
celled a ** lame duck," and his name is posted for a 
certain period of time in the great room. Pereone 
eelling time bergains ore cell^ ** bears," and the 
bnyere ** bolls." probably on account of the interest 
of the former being to beat down prioee, while that of 
the hitter is to raise them. The name of Stock Ex* 
change is also applied in other countries to the piece 
where stock ie bought and sold. The great stock 
eiohangea of Bnrope are thoee of Amsterdam, Lon* 
don, Paris, and Frankfort-on-tbe-Maino, which decide 
the price of etochs all over the world. The etook 
exchanges of Bt. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna, are 
of leaa importanoe. 

Sroexe, a wooden moohine, formerly much used 
to put the legs of offenders in, for the restraining of 
disorderly nersi r., 'ur es a puniehment for certain 
offences. The tuad when atocks were first nsed in 
England » not known ; but thew were in existence in 
1380, during the reign of Bdwara III., as appears from 
a statute then issued ; and in 1376 the oommona prayed 
the king for their establishment in every village. In 
some oonniry places the stocks are still to be seen, and 
they have not wholly fallen into disuse. 

Stoics, sto'-tirs, is the name of a philosophieal seot 
of ancient Greece, ao oalled from etoa, a porch in 
Athens, where the founder of the sect, Eeno, e^mided 
his doctrines (a.c. 300). Alarmed at the eaepticiaa 
which seemed inevitably followi^ speoalatlone of n 
metaphysical kind, Zeno, like Bpienroa, fixed hie 
thoughts prineipally upon morals. His philosopl^ 
boasted of being eminently prootieol, and eonneotea 
with the doily dnties of lire. The aim of maa'n 
existence ia to be virtuous, and virtue coniista not in 
a life of oontemolotion but of action. The Stoics of 
ancient timee bed to do bottle with the eoepticeof their 
time, very mnoh ee the Scotch philoeopheraofcommoii 
sense bed to oppoee the scepticism or Hume. They, 
too, took their stand upon common sense, and abowea 
that reoeon was unable to diatinguiah between appear* 
ance and certainty. Sense, they maintained, fiirnished 
■U the materials of our knowledge, and by reason 
these materiala were fashioned. Natnre they regarded 
M composed of two elementa,*-tlie primormel matter 
from which things are formed, and the eotive ptincipla 
by whioh they are formed ; f Beeson, Destiny, God. 
As reason was the great moving power in the enter 
world, to live eonforiaably with reeaon, or to live her* 
monioasly with netore, woe, with them, the great law 
In morale. Hence the pleasures and pains oithe body 
are to be deepised as unworthy to ooeupy the attention 
ofmen. Teooebovepainthey thooghttobe manly; 
and henoe they despised pain, and despised death. 
Stoieism oe a reaction against effeminacy may be ap- 
planded ; but as a dootnne it ia onc-siaod and flUae. 
Apathy, which by them was oonaaderod aa the bighott 
oondmon of bnmanity, is, in troth, its lowssti— E{f, 
Lewesre jERsfoiy qy fhiteeopAp* 

SroiCACS, ftiiei^^dh (Gr. secnMchos, also poster), ia 
Anat., is the iarae membrsaons receptacle wfaiob re* 
ecires the food iromtha csngpiliagos, and witiiin which 
it is acted raon by the gaatrie ioioa and eonvertad 
into chyme. Itissitoatedinthelenhypoolioodriae«id 
nsgestiie reguma. end when disteiiued. it bat lha 
■aepe of an irregnlsr eonsb hashwa roondad and 
bring onrvad npon itself. The Mft axtromi^ Is tha 
laiier, sod is colled tha graritr spleiiio ana of tha 
stomeeb, right or^ small end bring called tha 
pyloric. Tha sMophsgiie terminates la tha stemarii 
two or thrae hwites from tha groat axtremltir her tha 
ctrdias ocilica; wlfile by thepykrioorifloa at tba'othar 
and ihadigestsd matter anterstliedaodsBmB. When 
Bsodttstaly AM, the etomech ie about tmi or twriva 
inchea la isngtii, and its diatMtsrtt lhawlflsBk pBK 
■boot four laehsB. IhavaSs of Iba aiaii^ eonrist 
of fionr diiriinet coaie, haki tqgailnr tjr ffbc sradhir 
tiscM^' ntid mmsad^ln oidsv fiottwitimot 





inmrBBsUi ommiUTiair. 


tin ■Mohr baot iMkosU sdMiiiet tout, 
of them to * tfafot eniootli* tmi>pannt» i^Cio mem* 
breiie deiiTad from the peritoiuHia. The miieoiilar 
ooet U?erj tfatokt wd oompoMd of throe oeti of ilbroi, 
the loDgitndisel, drooler, end obUqoe, Whioh form 
three li^eio. The ereoler eodftbrooe ooet it e toler* 
•bly diiliiiot layer pleeed between the muscular aad 
moooni ooataf «nd oonaeoted with both. The last to 
• smooth, soft, rather thick aad pulpy membraae. 
loosely conneoted with the musoolar eoat, and coTored 
with eshaling and inhaling vessels. At the pylorio 
orifice leading from the stomaoh into the duodenum 
there is a sphinoter mosole which oontraots the aperture 
and presents the passage of any matter into the in- 
teatinea nntil prop«ly digMted« Tha fond to propelled 
along the CBeopbegn^ end entera the a tomaoh in auo- 
cesaiVe waves throngh its oardiao orifioa. It is there 
anhyeoted to a pecuuar peristaltic motion, hasing for 
its object to prodnoe a thorough intermixture of ^e 
gaatno fluid with the elimentery mesa, end to separate 
that portion which has been eoffloiently reduced from 
the remainder. This motion causes not only a constant 
switation or ohuming of the contents, but also moves 
them, slowly along from one extremity to the other. 
These revoiutiotte are completed in from one to three 
minutes, bdng slower at first then after ohymification 
has more advanced. The passage of the chyme or 
product of the gastric digestion through the pyloric 
orifice into the commencement of tho iuteatinal tube 
to at £bnt riow ; but when the digeetiva process is nearly 
eompleted, it is tranamitted in mnch larger quantities. 
{8t0 DiUBSfioir, GAsnio Jvzon.) 

6 tovb, «toiM (Sex. tian), a general term applied to 
a hardened mess of earthy matter. In the building 
art there are very few sunjects of greater! praotiou 
hnportanoe tiian the selection of atones natumlly fit 
for the purposes required. A good building-stone 
ought to possess greet powers of resisteoce agaiiut 
oruching and breanng weights s it should be of even 
grain, and oapable of lurnuaing large blooks ; its oon- 
etituaot parts should not be susceptiblo of decomposi- 
tion by the notion of tho ntmospbere, or by their 
mutnal resotion upon one another; it should neither 
abeorb either water or vapour, except to a oertun 
extent ; and, ee far ee possible, it should be of an 
homogeneous neture. The denser stones, as a general 
rule, are more durable than the lighter once. (Set 
QniBBT.) 

SxoHB, in Med. (See Calculus.) 

Bxon, Abviviczal, a manufactured substance made 
to resemble atone, and used for etatnary and other 
deeorationB of arehiteotnre. M. Feilner, et Berlin, 
hns fbr several yean made ertifloiai stone with great 
snooen. Bis matorialsare almost similar to thoM nsed 
in making English pottezr, and the plastic mass to 
either fofiied in moulds or by band. The kilns in which 
the mixture is baked are pecuUer in form, and ore built 
no ns to economise the fuel. Many other ingenious 
anranitemeDte have been made for the oonstructionof 
artificial stone; but of eU the numerous plans whiidi 
have been devised, vaiy few have been successful. In 
Ransome'e patent siUoioue etoue, the general propor- 
tioneof materieli employed ere as follows:— ’Ten pints of 
fiend, one pint of powdered flint, one pint of clay, and 
one of alkaline eolation of flint. Tneee ingredients 
are flrat well mixed in apng-mill, end kneaded till they 
are thoroag^ inoorponM, and the whole aeai 
becomcnofanniformcoastoteney. When well worked 
with dean materials, the compound possesses a pit^- 
like poostotenoe, and to endile of reoeiving.sha» 
and delieate impressioBB. l^e mixture to afterwards 
baked la kilns eonstmeted for the purpose. This 
kind of iitiflold atone can be used for a great variety 

of parpoBes««^JS^, Ureto UtoftoiMfy fif Jfeim. 

jfoswuv, ami JflMar. 

Snnn, Buixninn. (Ac Bpisann-Sioirn.) 

. PBrnwanow ov^tone, in common witb 


evenf other meterfal used in eoastouoliott, |to Beble 
^ enhsrihiltire or decay from chemicai or medMatoal 
waasee. Onnltob thoagh the hardest of boilding- 
eteosea'to. in several of its varietiss, HaUe to sqrioai 


/thesea. limestones fitoosufTer from 
Cbngse of taaqpetatora bane a great 
1677 




eflbetnnonMottes oontaiaingtoon, though sowsmtoUig 
oo^ainiiif iron in a high statoof oxim^ aaiQiM^ 


the magnesiah limsstones were dukraeterisso’ by mt 
extraordinary degree of durabilfty, the work at SotttiH ' 
wsU Minster, bwt in the lUh oentory,fo^g j^ted- 
to as illoBtntlvo of the foot. Trnly enough, too msf* 
nesien limestone there employed had proved so dnra^ 
ble that it bore even toe marks of the mason*# tpdt 
against sU the effeots of n ohanging temparature, daring' 
eigbt hundred years. On this aoconnt aagnaaian 
limestone wee chosen for the ooostruction toe new 
Honsce of Parliament. It wss soon found, howetar^ 
that tha smoke of London had a poweiAuto dafiipim- 
posing effect tmon it, because of the affinity which 
magnesia has for the sulphurous add oontiiiied In 
luon large quantitiee in the smoke of themetropoRk 
Stone suffers greatly by diaintegretion, toe principal 
oanse being the fteeeing of the minnte poitides of 
water wbion iDsInnete tSemsdves into the pores and 
laminw of stones. These particles of 


dowly as eiystals of ice arc formed, and so burst open 
the pores or split the grain of the stone. Tho cimplesb 
and randiest mode of preserving stone to to pnlnt it m 
oU-oobun, end this expedient hee indeed bean adimfted 
in toe cose of the stone frontage of Bucklngnim 
Pelsce. Nevertheless, the ooating of stone with painh 
osn never be regarded otherwise then aenpoor method 
of escaping from a difficulty. The application of a- 
sdubb Bolntion of uliea applied after the manner of n 
varnish is, perhaps, the best preservative yet known. 
When this solution comes to be aoted npon by tob 
atmosphere, a ohembal ohange takes plaoe, the resale 
being that silioic add is left filling up the poree of the 
stone, thereby preventing the ingrees of moistnre or 
other disintef^ating mediUiqkyiRinaome'B psAont to a 
modification of this prooegli^ find eonstots in giving tbe- 
already ailioated etone a sp^bmenti^ valNiish of chlo- 
ride of oaloiuro. The external anpH^one pr^osed 
(besides the soluble silica) for proceoting the surface of 
•tones are numerous. The most promtoingof these seem 
to bo oily, fatty, resinous matters, which the stone i» 
msde to imbibe, sometimes by being boiled in them. 


Gntta-pereba, quick-lime, oomrse, aad various other 
BubstsDces, have also been iot^uo^ into the pvepan-’ 
tioni. Patents were taken out in lB6d for appiioationa 
first of a solution of Bulpbate of sine or of alum, 
followed by one of sulphor m oil ; and another for • so- 
lution of wax in coal-tar, naphtha, do. 

Stowswabs, ffove'-weirs.— Stoneware of the ordi» 
nary kinds, snob ss we see in jers, drain-pipes, end a 
variety of ohemioal utensils, to eonstituted of plastie 
clay, united in variout proportions with some felsj^thiw 
mineral sands of different kinde, and in some casea 
wiib.cement-BtOBe or chalk. These mixtures are then 
Bubjected to a heat sufficiently great to cause a imtiil 
fusion of the mass. This condition of semi-fusion is 
the distingnisbing character of stoneware. The finer 
vsrleties or stoneware are made firom earefoUy eeleeted 
claya, whbh when burnt will not have much ookmr. 
These are united with some fluxing substance, by 
which the particular state of semi-fosion above men* 
tioned to brought about. Formerly the gtose of etone- 
ware vrai always a salt gltoe; recently, however, it 
bee been oustomaiy to glnxe witb a mixture of Gorntoii 
stones flint, do., aa in the maimfootare of eegthid* 
ware. 

Btobaz. 

Bcobiib. 


(Sm SrrBAX.) 

(AeWurn.) 

StBABISHVi. (Ae SquiiTTXKa.) . 

8rnASQVLATU>v,rirfiii9-0a-kit'-sbma. the eofieflraMg 
by interoepting the breBto. It to pfodueed by foc^y 
oompraisiDg the anterior of the wtiidpipe, or by dtow* 
ing n rope MhUv round the neek* J Ae Havmira.) 

STBAtuir, etnu'-itm (Let. sriwoi Weed or Jmw), 
alarm lu^ in Qeol., and m^ed koto to toe sMp- 
atfly deposited UyeiB of rock esdUte tridteeoemfldl 
of these sfmflnr toyevs eecttrititoited tofetosfT^Bi 

toefo£%gtotltofBakafiil|pi8m 

aocprtogt4?rieef^l. 6y«tema;S.fof«iriiKti»li 
4. bedst 6. 

StotewsBirir- (AcTsmuiaI 



tsts w 


Stsmfbt ibnimal 


6f »««» 09 BsAiff» Fiuabi^ Ao«, <i^ aiLun- 

IBAMi ^TUOfafE Of •> 

8TBS»»ffs»A» #fr*<p-f^:«0-rjl (G<* tdHphOg 1 tftlati 
0 <fro», 'ft wiag^^TheM inatqti warn |ttieov«nd bf 
Xn^, Uvins pftmiHe ia Iht ftbdoBMn of tamo 
diftui. AtflfAtiioBfletoript,i«diioftrof«xililolofti^ 
oiAm^ tbej w«re aftefiraraft jplftoad ia aa ordar by 
tbattaalfasr The larv» life m the bodice of beae, 
waa|ie>to. Only the matoa nadcrgo perihot Betaaiof- 
lie. the feaiales. efea when adiut. beiaf without 
. wUiii* or eyes. and eoBtinuioii to lifeparaaitio 
jia the Iwdiee of the hymeoaptetou iaieota within 
wUeh they were bora. About tea or tweWe different 
epeakaere known* forming a email iMnily called ^ 
iopUm, of which the genue ffVylope le the ^pe.— 
Baifd‘f Cjfdcipadia qf the jyiateral SeitmH, 

SniKae^ $tfik§$, in Pol. Soon., ere a meane 
adopted by workmen ia order to obtain hin^ wagea 
or sene amelioration in their working oiroumalanoes. 
and la which they leave their work in a body andrefuie 
to resume it nntil their demands are complied with. 
Such proceeding! are always attended with great bard- 
ahipif and nvnaUy give rise to mnoh bad feeling on 
both sides. The object of the workmen evidently it 
to force their masters into eompliaaee by taking ad- 
vaatage of their neeamity to have tha work carried on 
or completed, and the knowledge of this naturally 
mikes toe rnsstem the more inched to resist. Per- 
haps. bowefer. the chief objection to strikes is the all 
biu impossibility of their being carried ont witbont a, 
systma of tyranny being maintained towards a number 
eras of thoM who are parties to it. A strike without 
unity among a number of workmen ia a failure t and 
to obtain tus. usually a number of persons are forced 
into it moat unwilliagly. while, as is often the case, 
whsa workmen are btougU llrom a distance, these me 
aubjeoted to the mof^^wanton outragss and cruel 
draatment. Wo notier these objpoUons the more 
readily. lieeaosiH npmct from them, wc oonsidsr strikes , 
to be perfectly lelr. as they are quite legal We can I 
see no reason why any men. or any body of men. 
should be compelled to sell their labour, that which is 
most partioularly their own. at what they consider a 
disadvantage. Capitalists may fbnn themselves into 
cmnbinations or companies, taking tkeir measures in 
oommon. and why not workm< 
advantage 


StTfolmes 


be readily ptipsMdfiNMa the asytlvaesirbciiaitobydia^ 
solving it & igtrie mM. aud hMttof the ste&hw 
nitrate to redaeia in a araoiUa. imtU no moratawa 
are evolved. It ia similar to the eorreipondiag afka- 
line earth baryta in most of ita pfopsrtiss. It eom- 
binss with ‘water with great eoergy to form hydnte of 
ctrontia. The enfrtaUisid itodvafs baa the fomnla 
8rOHO<»>9Aq. Ckrtoaots qf aOrontia eonstitntes the 
mineral known aa aimUiamia, JSUraia* qf fkvMrio is 
easily prepared by diasolviDg the earbonata in nitrio 
aeid« and erystalliaing* The osystals are anhydrona 
ootahedra. vrhiob dscrmitate when heated. Tb^ase 
•olnhle in five parts of cold and considerably less of 
hot water. Kitrate of strontift ia mneh em^yed in 
the prs^aration of ** red fra ** for the thsatrei. A 
goeamutnrefor^thiB purjiose may be made of forty 
parta of nitmto of atrontia, thirteen of flowera ^ 
•olpfanr. ten of ehlorato of potsah. and four of snl- 
libide of antimony, aulpkata of atroniia is foond 
native as ealaaHna, orystaliissd in rbomboidal prisma. 
It may be prepared artidciaUy by a solution of nitrato 
of strontia witn snlphnric acid. 

BriovnuM, sfrou^-sle-nm. in Chem.. the metal of 
which the alkaline enrth atrontia is the protoxide. It 
greatly rssembV b besinm ia its properties and combi* 
uationB, hot is abundant in nature. It c 


ng their m 

oommon, aud why not workmen. Indeed, i „ 
of the oircumstanoes of workmen as 


means of oppressing them, which is too often done, is 
most iniquitous and unjust. Many circnmstftnoss 
firsAusntly oombiiie to reader it matter of great 
-hardship for n workmen to bate to leave peraaps 
his place of abode, or it may bo to change Ms 
trade f and hsoce be wnl often be obliged to work, 
even at a disadvantage. Besides, masters are 
wary liks^ to disregaro the olaimt of ono or a 
few workmen; and hence it is only by a number of 
them combining and aettnff Bimu]taneously« that their 
demands are UksW to be imtened to. Fonnmrly. very 
severe laws were in foros against strikes or combwa- 
tiona of workmen to raise their wagea or against thrir 
TsdootioQ; but these have all been awept away by 
d 6M.lV.niM.and6 Om. IV. o.IS9. How. thsi%re. 
eombinntioas nmeim workmen to raise wsgss or to 
limit tbs houra of labour are perfectly lagil. if nnae* 
oompauied by threats or violsoces bat any attempts 
«t iutunidat&w or preventing masters from employing 
other workmen, or other workmen from taking em* 
ploymsnt ot any wages they pltaac, aio illegaL In 
emkea. the workmen always sniffer more than th^ 
matters : and the privatioBa to wlM thi^ voluntarily 
mose themtelves **form a atcong pretamption that 
they henesiiy founrs^ wito ft 00 ^ 

wagef imhthciy elaiin iafoir and rtotoa- 


]|6bea ^.grsal ad^vantege that wonUl arise from 

j^es tiiWfahmaikof iwmptribnna to whish disputes 

6** workmen miflit be refirrtC and 
in whom deoWiMS 

SrO^ an iBpliM 

p in •- — ** — - ' - - - 


principally as carbmte (rircMIontfo) and sulphate 
(esisfriuc) . It is n m'etal of a pale yellow colour, and is 
procured iu the same way at barium. Heated in aiSf 
it bums with a yellowish ilame. emitting speiksu 
Water is deoomposM by it with evolution of bydrofenu 
It disaolvea readily in dilute nitrio acid, but the con* 
oentrated acid is without action on it. It forme two 
oxides,— the protoxids. atrontia, which has alrssdy been 
described, and the binoxide. which is dspositod as • 
bydiate in oryitMHne scalss. when a solution of bin- 
oxide of hydrogen is added to a solntion of strontia. 
CAlorida of afroniium orystaUiasa in needles, which 
dsllquesoe in the air ; hence the nitrate of strontia it 
used for pyroteobnio purposes. It dissolves in alcohol, 
and bums with a bnlliant red flame. The sulphides 
are similar in (woperlies and eharacter to the corre* 
sponduig sulphides of barium. 

SnTCHjriirn, sfrik'*«esfi (6r.). in Chem.. one of tha 
alkaloids found in the Stiyahnoa niiw-vosilea. and thn 
Sirycknoa lynatU, or Ignatius's bean, in oompany with 
hrtuitu and toaatiritta. In tha former. stry<mnine and 
Iwaeine are found in the form ot laotaiee. The method 
of extraction is the following The rasped seeds ara 
boiled with four times their weight of alcohol aolda* 
lated with one percent, of iulphurionoid. The aleohclio 
liquid is nentnmasd with milk of lime in slight sscssst 
the acid and oolonring matters being thnsprsoipitntoi^ 
toe basts remaining m solutkm. The auNfoci iad^ 
tilled oO; and the residue treated with aoidulatod 
water, ftom which the two alkaloids are nfUnrsarda 
preoipijjiiled by annnonta. They are then nonverted 
into niimtes and cryitaUiied, the nitrate of strychnin# 
crystslHaing out first. Strychnine is one of the most 
powerfol of tbo vegetablo bases. precipiAaiing many ^ 
the mstoUfo oaidss from their salts, and in many oases 
forming compounds with them, of which tbo donbl# 
■ulphatji of efryohnins and copper may bo taken aa an 
examMa. BtrycbBioaoiystaHiaesfromdilatoaleoholia 
an^drons oetahedm. or in sqnart prisma, wihieh do 
not Also onihe appmmtioiiof heat. It ia iasoUtbi# in 
ahsolaia aloobol. stasr, and tbo caostio alkaUto; but it 
dissolves ia tha easaatial oik aad in ehloeofocm. It 
dkinlvet in 7,000 parta of cold water. gMag am inlsnss^ 
bSiiv sQlatfon, whkh UsdUieUlnidMM whendUoted 
with 100 parts of water. With tha aoida it forms walk 
dinned salts.. wMeh are mostly erystsQina aadtoloklo^ 
la ndnnta portione*^ from the twsUUi to the eizth of n 
graiq. it is nssdaan tQuia in modktnok with a nsM 
aetton on the narvea of motton. In. doasa of mm or 
throe grains, it is a most powerlM and- fotol poison i 
it ia therafomfra gB antly used in eaass of mnsdar and 
anioide. Ma pri^pal aalioa aaema to bo on the 
motoiy nanaa. prodMing lo^aw and psuta^ «rito 
hsftiiandhmgs- 
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UKIYSBAAL IXfOBlUTION. 


BtiMQO 


poitofto^ 

qr iCrycAiiHM, tad brmikttL , 

oC a gmitt of the former alkeleid hep him hioin to 
piodiifle death; tt is, hoererer, a eelmWe etoilMttof 
thaaarreue ejetem. and hea been dreqneatlT employed 
ia paraljreia. Kux-vomioa eeada are leMelsrated tw 
gamekeepere and farmers todcatrof ^evmta, Hhe hanc 
of the koocbla-tree it alio ten p o iiono a e* It waa 
formerl; cesfouaded with eaq^ena or angottora bark ; 
heooe it ia aometimea termed /Wm ssfudsm bask. 
An Mueoua oitraet of the bans of 3m UamlS ia 
terrible Java poiaon oaUed ttpoa iirali. IDie iuioe of 
3, tox^a ia the baaia of the eelebraled ITeaMtt or 
Osran arrow-poiaoa of Goiaua* The wood of aome 
Aliatie epeaiea ia employed aa aa aatidote to the 
hitea of poiaonoua aaekMi and on thia aeeoant la 
generallj oaUed Uffnum eoluMmmt or anaka-wood. 
It baa been naed medieinally in intermitteat favert. 
The bark of 3, Fwtuhquina, which ooBteina neither 
oftyeAiiime nor iruoiat, te exteneireljr employed in 
Braail aa a aubatitute for einobona Iwk. It ia fre- 
qaently erroneonaly called eopalAi bark. The dried 
ripe eeeda of 3. poiatoram are called eUaring^iuti^ 
from being employed by the Hindooe to oleer muddy 
water. 

8tvcoo, 9tuV4eo (Ital.), in Aroh., a term freooently 
a]^ed to Tariooa kinda of lime or cement rendcringa 
on maaonry. It sifluifiaa more atriotlyf however, a 
speciea of pUateriag. in ordinery eaaea worked up by 
baud to a fineface mapted to receive paint. In aup^ 
rior bttildinga thia stucco ie made by the addition of 
otdlier materials than the lime or pleiter uaualhr em* 
ployed, in order to resemble marble. In point or fact, 
common atuooo la nothing mote than plaaWing whieh 
has reoeived an additional amount of naanipulation. 
Marble atueoo ie mede with fine lime, mixed wiUi 
caloareona powder, chalk, or other similar aubatanoea, 
in aaqh proportionB and workad ia inch a way aa to 
prodnoe a hard nniibrm aubatanoe, which admits ofj 
oeiog coloured, pmoted, and poliahed, ao as to rasemble 
various oolonr^ marbles. 

StxrsQXOF. (Si§ Stumovidji.) 

SriTBioainiE, (Imt. aferlc, an icicle, 

biNiauae the suout tends to a point like aa idde), a 
faou of flahea belonginf to Cavier'a diviaion called 
CkandfopirrpgiaM, oroartilagiaoaaflahec.theekeletona 
of whioh are made vp of certilagn inetead of true bone. 
Four genera are contained in thia family ,«-AcotneN«er, 
JSbaiuluria, Ckimxra, and CaUorkptuhua, To the first 
of thee# Imaga the oommon atnrgeon. The gene- 
ral form of this fish reeemldea tlmt of the shark; 

butitisdiatin- 

_ — JL — , ~ gniabjHibyiooo 

' 1- — M — — , gitodinal rows 

of bony platea 



planted on the 
eUn ; the heed 
ia defended by 
•imilar plates; 
Bie month ia 
arUBOBOV. emell.. end, ee 

f n aharkaf •pleoed below tha moot ; while the month 
it capable of some degree of pioieetion, by Ita posi- 
tion on n style with three evtienleCiona. iMteed 
of teeth, the mouth ie fomiebed with e tori of homy 
pvoeeN ou the jaws. The leweHaw ie fomiabed with 
a aort of beard of toft fibrea. The eyes end noatrUe 
are ptlaoed letereUy end wide from ee« other. There 
la no veatige of an eateraal ear, bet the lebymnth ie 
perfrrt withio the bonca of the head. The tail is 
forked, the upper lobe being nraoh the loueat end 
poieted. Btergaona ue mostly lerge> and inhabit 
tha ahorea ef the temperate latitaAn rather than 
either the torrid or the cold. They are marine fialma, 
and at certain aeaions ascend in vast nnmbara pertioa* 
lar iltara, where they ere the catgeet of oetaMtao 
fiaherUi, pertiealerly in the large riven wUehdleem- 


the riven of France and Finaaiai thn aboaad 

tBnJarge rifert of Korth Amenoe^ wwre theepoefra 
eppMT to befiMolier te tlM eonthwnt. The eemmm 

in langShTltowUle fr very 

^tad tha iiir*bag» when fre^ Inm At aU oil* te the 


BatefiUtefitUm 


punat fileteae that tehhteinad; 


InilheeaiiBaAl IdiMdieiik 

m fit enwmnnlr M 

fiaiA ia iihiA «n^^ 


wtthiB ^ iiriidMim iSfa 

■idmd.n^Mt) «)m M m btlif talaM M_^ 
that it ought to be cant to the aovereignfMid it Ie a 
that the atnrgeon was eteleaivafar reserved Cor thoti 
of Heery I. of BnkteniL 
Smnaiso. (Ai# Seiitmsiire.) 

Bnr», aftlr, ia the manner of writhig with fegMid 
to langURgB, or the choice and arrangement of ’ 
words. What ia oaUed the of a writer or epeifrer 
ia hit oharaoteriatio manner of expression, datermttfed 
principally by the mao's own iaUllaot aedeliateetee.' 
Style, in order to be ranked aa good,— that la, to be fit 
for serving the uaea to which lengnage ia put,— ihoidfi 
Tundamental lawa of grammar and rhetoHo* 


\ BiilinaM 


obey the 

Style dionld be chareoteriaed^I 
tion, and deganea. Langnege u held to I 

cuoue when It has not each of three fiaults ft i 

not be ebacure, tliet li, ooavey no meeniog olaerly ; tt 
must not be ambiguous, that is, convey more meeninga 
than one ; it must not be unintelligible, that la, eonvay 
no meaning at all. When langnege » adequate Ibr 
the purpoee of peranasion, it is said to be anlmaitudL 
Language, when elegant, gratifies the f|Mt8 white eK« 
oitiug imaginative pLseaure. In order to atteln peranU 
eulty, animation, and eleganoe in writing, the ohotoo 
of words or phrases, the number of them, and the 
patting of them together, must bepartionlarly itudted. 
—Ref. EnoftcUtpadn JMtanniea, 

Sttlb, Old ▲»]> Nsw. {SerCkvmhM,) 

STTLxnioBJB, in Bot., a nat. ord. of 

Dtco/ylcdoaes, sub-claaa CwoU^florm, oousiatlng of heiha 
or undershrubs found in the swamps of ^stralia. 
Their properties and uses are nnknowu. 

STTBACAOBiB, dl>nl-kal'-se-%.ia Bot., the Storas 
fam., a nat. ord. of 2>ic0iyi«dh4Mi7enb-daae CbfeUfdbMr. 
Trees or shrubs, with sim^e, alternate, exsiipulato 
leaves and axillary flowers. Calyz inferior or anpe- 
rior, d-d-parted, persistent. Oo^a of 6—10 petals, 
either onited at base or disthiol. Staiuena equal in 
number to the petab, or twke or thrice as many, move 
or lew coherent at baae; antoere fi-eelled. Ovaiy 
superior or inferior; style simpltu Fruit drapaoeoai 
ud fleshy. Seeds usually one u each eiU: embnroia 
abundant fleshy albnmen, with e Ipng ndiole. Thmsa 
are IS genera and about 120 spedev, Whieh we epuM 
ringly distributed in warm and tropieai rtgionia They 
are prineipally reamrkable for yietding itimiiteBife bil> 
semio reams. (Ska Bttiaz.) 

Sirmaz. sri'-rib^ ia Bot., the typloal gen. of the 
net. ord. Sipfoatunm , , 3, Banacin, toe benjea^tree^ 
yields the weU-known oonorete balsamic exndalloik 
oommonly called yusi-brii/asrifi. (Arc Brnsotir.) A 
o^’moIc, a native of wseee, the Levant^ enA Aide 
Hinor, was the eonree of the original end oteaalenl 
ctofttp, whieh has in modem times wholly dieepneared 


Theprodnot now caUed Umau riarw e 
oomee from a epeoies of toe genneXi p rid ea i eee (which 
fee). 

SuBBVO AciP, ee^-be-riJt, iC Oham., a fhtty aeid «ll- 
ginally found amoogat the produeU of theothtefehNs 
of cork by aitrioaotai honoeusBeaMLfromaudef*, oogk, 
Ik is contained ia thia anbatenee in oak ameU pratotiM' 
tiona, and is moat readiW obtained by the ofidmufr' 
of toe feta, more ecpeeially those of the afecrio aeiielh 
U forma • evysiBlline white powder detoltotn of odo«iv 
bnt havings eliibtiy add fiMto* It te ednble la Mh 
parts of eold and la fl parle of boilfaig wniet; ^ 
teateosolobteinaleoholaaaekiMe. HmtedtefiM* 
Fehr., it mattsb and runt ep the ildaeof toe weaeid 
in which ik te treated. Theiabereies of thg alhnUie 
end eeitoe ere aolnble and myakallteBhtereed foma 
white preoipitatie wito tot lilta of toe 
Svnuiuvik CteiBoniv. (toe.liinmir* Ctetoh! 

perOee. ThetteialMkeiaar * 

mtedlntoeeeeecSlra iS_ 
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fwdad u« fnbfUtatioa oomponiid «f water, ia i4feb 
Eydrogan ia npiMad by iron. In orRMiia obamiairy, 
anbatittftion aonpoonda are moal nmnaroiia and iiitar* 
aatina. ,Tbay ara noitly anbataacaa ia wbioh bjdrogaa 
ia replaeed bj a natal, a halogan. a bf droearbon. or 
eran by a otmpUcatad sroup. They are geaanrily 
formidatod aoba to abow the otfcinal body from wbua 
they are formed ; aometiniaa, bowever. for tbe aake of { 
abortneiB, their empirical formolaia gli 


may be tuwn aa a tVpe of tbe ioflaite nnmber of eom< 
pooada of thia kina that may be prapmed. Ammonia 

may be repreaented aa oonButidSy 


Eaehoi 


the three H'a may be replaeed by a metal or a hydro- 

-’I”'}., 

aetb 7 ii»' 


earboni thna we bare ethylia j ' 


[etlyOgiUf VNstriethylia.m 0 tb 7 lia.dime- 
fbylia.and'aooaalmoatodifi^nitam. Withtbem^o.we 
[h 1 ^^ trimerenramine|^Hg^K. 
and 10 on; with the halogens and aoid radiolea we get 


obtain potasaamlne 


ft}"- 


diniodamida. and another almoat infinite 

aeries. The prooeas does not alone take place with 
the H'a, but also with the N*s. which can be replaced 
by phosphoroo, aotinumy, and other bodies. The 
aeids also form a large number of eabatitution 00 m- 
poonds, of which ohloraeeiio add may be given aa an 
example 

AoetWi add. Cbloraoetio acid, 

H0,C^H,0, HO, 0.01,0, 

* Nantral bodice also prince subatitatioo oompoanda, 
of wbioh bensole may be taken as a apecimen > 
Benaole. Ohloro-beuaole. Nitro-benaole 
0„H. C,.H,OL 0„H.(NO,) 

The discoverer of eubatitatUm organic oompoonda was 
Oav-Iiaaaao, who, in endeavouring to bleach bees-i 
with ohlorine, found that certain of the eoaivalenti 
hydrogen contained in that body were replaeed by . 
halogen, a oompound being formed, which, when burnt, 
emitted hTdroonlorio add. The ctudy of eabatitution 
eompounaa has always been most attractive to ormic 
chemists. The researches of Laurent, Gerhardt, Hof- 
mann, and othete in thia direotion, have exerted a very 
important influence on ebemiatry, both aa a theoretical 
and practical aoienoe. The whole aeries of ccwl-tar 
dyes, for instance, resulted entirely from the study of 
the substitution compounds of ammonia. In the banda 
of Berthdot and othera, the tiieoiiy haa veaulted in the 
mthetio formation of orgenift'empoonde, and the day 
does not appear to bo Ihr dlatant when muneroue sub- 
stanoea which are now obtained in minute quantities 
from plants and animals, will bo formed ftoax their 
ultimate dements in the laboratory. 

ScooxHxo Aon, This add, aa its na^ ^ 

importa.waa originally obtaioed from amber (mcei- 
ttnm) by deetraetive distillation. It may, however, be 
obtained br several other methode, perhape moat 
readily by dUAuing orude malataof Im throi^ warm 
water, aemall quantity of deeayed cheese being added 
ae a ferment. The mixture is kept et a tamperatore of 
IQOP for a week, oarbonio add being aieengafed, 
oarbonate end euednato of limo oryitalliaing out. and 
aoetate Ume remaining in sdution. The eueoinata 
of linm ia waahod. decomposed with hydroohlorie add, 
m the enednic add oiyatalUsed Cm the solotioB. 
Snodnio add oiyatalliaea in lam ngular, ihombic 
tables. It diswlvea in fijparta of ooM and 2 parts of 
boJUng wteer. Aloohd dSi^vea it readily, but ether 

^ 1^ MOdtaM. MaphM^. It ftrait W tk. 
>tt«t t tej. wU um tt lAMi MfildiM 

Sat., ■adtripiat.a 


on aeeomil of their racking propeneitiei. Thegenm 
Mew of IdiUMiu coratitatM fheenthre order. Tko < 
mouth ooBsiala of a racker of three perte, contained 
between two erdonlctedbledee, terming by tbdr onion 
a trunk or beak. Theorder is not nomerous in inpe- 
des. The Mra irriiant St the oommon flea (Vet 
F&ix) ; theMea jmmIroM fe tbeOsxaoa (which ms). 

Buprooxnov. tt^-fo-ked'^Aun, is the ect of choking 
or produdng deein by tbe interruption of the breath. 
The three oratnary ways in wbioh cnltecation may be 
effected ere henging, drowning, and the respiration 
of fixed air, or carbonic aoid gae. (8§9 Hahoxxo, 
Dtowjruro.) In aaffocation carbonic aoid gae. 
whether arising from mines, liw-kilns, vats of fer- 
menting liquor, Ao., death takes plaoe very rapidly. 
In every ease of euffocation, our attempts at re-anima- 
tion should be directed to renew respiration by infla- 
tion of tbe Inngs; to restore the animal heat by 
exposnre to warm pore air, and by assiduous friotiona 
of the eurfeoe; to rouse by etimmi, and by bruahing 
tbe Boles of the feet and pahna of the hands ; and 
when neeeseaiy, to relieve cerebral congestion by 
moderate and cantioua Ueeding.' 

Suuab, skny'-dr. n Ohem. and Manuf.— Obemieally 
I qfMaking, there ar** four prindpal varietiee of sugar • 

! I. Cant tugarf 2. PruUtmgar, or /hietose; S. Olueott, 
or dordi Mjgor; 4. Milk tugar. Although 
dilfenng but iligbtly in ebemioal composition, theta 
varieties of sugar possess very different sweetening^ 
powers, cane sugar being at the head of the list in this 
respeot. The first three occur in the juices of plants, 
the fourth being exolusively found in the milk of aai- 
male ; whence its name. 

Guu nmor. or dherof#.— This variety of eugar is, aa 
its name implies, obtained principally from the sugar- 
cane. In Canada, however, the sugar-maple, and in 
many parts of Burope the beetroot, ternien the chief 
supplies. It also exists in carrots, turnips, pnmpkins, 
chestnuts, and a large nnmber of tropical fruits. Cano 
sugar hat a specific gravita of 1 * 6 ; it is soluble in one- 
third of its weight of ooid water, forming the thiok 
liquid commonly known as ayxiip. It is also aomewhat 
•muble in aloonoL which, however, requires to be 
heated before it takes up any quantity. By evaporat- 
ing the aqueoui aolutioD, large four-eided rhomboidal 
pnsraatie oryetals are formed, ee seen in sugar-candjy. 
Loaf sugar oonsieto of a mass of amall myatals; the 
more nomaroas the oryetals, tbe more dassUngly- 
brilUsnt is the sugar. When two pieoee of sugar are 
rubbed together in the dark, a ]^e violet fight is 
mnittod. The ohemiosl composition of cane sugar is 
GiyHxiO,!. If a solution or cane sugar bo kept bofl- 
ing for aomo time, it becomes less sweet, the eiementa 
of water being aeaimileted, and unorystaUiaable jfrad 
tngar, CjaHipOis, is formed. If the boiling be eon- 
tinuod for some hours, two more equivalents of water 
are taken up, the fruit tugar burning converted 
into grape twoor, To counteract thia, 

a emiul quantity of lime le alwaja added to the solu- 
tion of cano-juioe before it is boiled. Sugar forma 
an important article of food, entering largely into ell 
vegetable ahmenta. Alone, it does not seem eapaUe 


jr.itappoars 

to have n fattoninf tendency. It ia a powerful anti- 
eeptlo,aaexiaiiiplifled in itepraaervative action on moat 
and fruit. Solution of sugar haa the peculiar property 
of diaiolving many of tiiemetallie oxiaee ; Ihne, batyta, 
oxide of lead, forming strong aohttiqns when bmlea 
with it. It exereiBes % powerfully rodocing action on 
•everal of the metallio ealte; tbe ehromatae, for in- 
•taoee, being rednced to seeqntoxide of ehromiiim 
when heated with • eolatton of tugar. Oaae ragar, 
under the influence of jenat of beer, undergoen the 
proceM of fermentation (mc FnvBKTxnov), be- 
condng converted first into fruit augar. and then into 
earbomo aeid and aleobol. Treated with etrcmgeiil- 


sugar ai^ into an aoMirphoiin transparenl aolid. 
wluchtftf knot, fcadoalte icaca ita transparaucy and 
iwturra toHie ekystaBue form. A aelntten of eeae 
augar CM^aea Uglit-kaiided rotarion on u ray «f < 



mmMkh OTFOBMiTION. 


Sugar 


mImMI light. HMtad to oboat 410^, fogar 1 om« 
mo oqnifaliiiti of wator, haooadpf oonrorted lotoa 
umni dehoBeaecBit «Bd alnoot taatiloii rabtlMMii 
ttnohaaed byeooln luid eonfootioiMn m • edloiifiag 
matter, «ndar the aame of eanmel. It diffeia from 
migar in not being anaoeptiblB of ftemaatatton. If the 
heat be oarried further, inflammable gates an emitted. 


water, and it eraarable from ite eolati<m aa a brown 
powder bf aloohol.-«Jbwefree, or JMi raper, eaists 
readf formed in ripe aoidnloae frnito and hone/, whtoli 
owe their sweetness te its nrenenoe. It may be made 
artifloiaUj from staNB and woody fibre by the notion 
of dilnte snlphurio aoid,oontlnnal boiling transforming 
H into gn^e sngar. Fruit sngar does not ei/staUise. 
It often assumes the elements of water when fruits are 
dried, giring riee to tho formation of oryatatline grape 
sngar. 

Orap9 wgar, dlfare* wgat, or ' dUaoMc.— Grape 
anger eziete ready formed m the grape, and in many 
finuts and vegetables. It may be made artifleiaily 
from staroh by allowing a miltnre of that anbetanoe, 
with a sofflcient quantity of water to render it liouid, 
to flow gradually uto a vat containing water aeidalated 
with one per cent, of enlphurie aeid, whioh ia kept 
continnaUy at boiling-point. After the whole of the 
staroh liquor has been added, it ia kept boiling for 
balf an hour, by whioh time the whole of the staroh 
has become converted into sngar. The liquid is then 
neutralised iwith chalk, concentrated by evaporation, 
drawn off oarefuUv, and set aside to oryatallise. Grape 
sugar may be made from ligneone fibre by the same 
means, substituting a stronger solution of snlphurio 
acid than the one above mentioned. It is smd 1^ 
Bernard to be a normal constituent of the liver. It 
is also met with as a morbid oonstitnent of the nnne 
in diabetes. It may be readily distingnished from 
cane sngar hy being oonsiderabi|r less soluble in water. 
Its sweetening power is only |tns of that posses^ by 
eane sugar. It oiystaUises in hard warty oonoretionarv 
masses, whioh coniist of hard transparent cubes, ft 
forms a ciystallme compound with common salt, the 
corresponding cane sugar compound being non-crys- 
telline end deliquescent. Sulphuric acid transforms 
it into snipho-saoohario acid. It forms definite bat 
nnstablefoompounds with the alkalies, which decompose, 
giving rise to a pecnlisr noorystallfsable acid,— pliiofr 
aeid, whioh remuas in combination with the base. 

Sugar qf milk, or Xoceosc.— This sugar is obtained 
aolely from the milk of the mammalia. It is manu- 
factured on a large scale for the use of homosopathiste, 
who consider it as the only natursl sngar fit for the 
food of mao. The milk is ooagnlatod, and the curd 
ceparated. The wh^ is concentrated by evaporation, 
and amall sticks of wood are inserted in the liquid, 
erenad whioh the sugar orystalliseo in mamilTatea 
maases, consisting of four-sidM prisms, terminated by 
four-sided pvramids. It possesses the lemt sweeten- 
ine power of any of the sugars. By continued boiling 
with dilnte acids, ft may be converted into fruit sugar. 
When pure, it does not ferment under the action of 
yeast, altfaongb milk may be fermented and made to 
yield a apirituons liquor. Lactose nnitee with several 
of the buss ia a similar manner to its congeners. 
The following table of the sngerswUl aasist the student 
in following their transformations one into another 
Mag or gaiping certain proportions of water. 

Oaitb Bpoab (ffMcrwc), O^Hj^Ou. 

Fbvit Suoau (Bhurfese). ,. 

Gbafb, or flfABOS SnoAi (GfoecM), 

SU0AB (XeefoM), I 

ftpimes, ! 

Jfaaii/bcfarc mgar^^'JSho chief conrea of sugar in | 
this conntry, in the state in which ft is offered for ssle, i 
flithesogar-oane. The plant, ofwhicb there are several | 
varieties, is a solid-jointed rm, growing to ahclgbtof j 
from atetoflftcenfeet. It flonrimw host in the tropes, | 
^though it has been grown in the warmer parts of the 
tempemte nones. The oaoes are cot down to theroots j 
instMfore the period of inflorasoenee, striped of their 
kom, and anbnutted to gowoM pnman between 


floored iron cpUndeia. 


ifisT 




would ferment^ is immodiatoly mixed wifth ^oflte 
weight of lime, and heated to 140* in fttgo oMpdror 
iron pans, ^y this means the albaminimi pnfmWf^ 
juice rise la scum to the top, and any froeamJaiMili* 
traUiadl^theUma, which also prevanlatheiranmt* 
ofthecana angar into grapa or staroniofsf. 


Aftw being allowed to cool, the clear juke It ^awnoff 
for ooneentration by boiling: ‘When the aymp nan 
reeohed a soffioieut oonsiatenoe, ft ia ran into shallow 
eoolara, and allowed to rest for twenty-foar honva. It 
is then briskly stirred to favour erystalliaation^ and 
trantfarred to eaaks with perforated bottoms, whl^ 
allow the molasses, or the liquid nneryatoUiaablepOP* 
tion of the syrup, to drifin off. The ciystals am dried 
in the son, and form the raw brown angar of oommerao. 
Maple tugar is obtained by the American Indww 
from a epaoies of maple, the Acer sacehorinam, by 
making pcrforatlona into the wood of the tree whan 
the sap M rising. This sonree of sugar is unfortunately 
unavailable, from a peculiar and aisagrecable flavour 
remaining in the manufoetared artlele, no matter how 
far the refining process has been oarried. Were It not 
so, Canada oould easily grow snflloient sngar to supply 
hmf the world. The experiments of certain ohamista, 
however, seem to iadicato that the objection may to n 
certain extent be overcome. Buetroot eaear is mann- 
faotured in large quantities in France, Fruasia, suad 
Anstria. The mannfaotnre of beetroot sugar was 
called into existence in the former country by fon 
wars of Bapoleon, which eat off the ordinaty colonial 
supplies of cane sngar. Tho roots employed are thosn 
of the white beet, and are gathered in October. The 
fresh expressed juice contains theoretically lOper cent, 
of orystalliaablc sugar ; not more, however, than from 
five to seven per cent, is extraoted in practice. The 
juice is mlxeu with a small quantity of lime, and boiled j 
the albuminised constitnente rise to the top as a senm, 
whioh is earefoUy removed. The clear qymp is than 
filtered throngh animal charcoal, whioh, in fact, ex* 
tracts the oolounfrom it; it is Min ooneentrated, and 
filtered a second time throngh the ohareoal and coarse 
doth bags ; after which it is evaporated to orystallising* 
point. The crystals of beetroot sugar are somewhat 
longer than those of cane sugar, but iu no other re* 
Mot is there any differanoe between the two snbstaaoea. 
visitors to the continent always find that it takes appa- 
rently more beetroot eugar to produce a given amount 
of sweetness thsa the ordinary eane sugar nsed in 
Bngland . The reason of this is not that the eweetening 
power of beetroot sugar is smsU, but that the FrenoE 
sugar-refiners emidoy a peculiar method of ciystelHse- 
tion, by which the crvstals of sugar ara very loosOlj 
aggregated together, giving the appearance or intenso 
wLitenesa and great bulk. 

Jtqftning iitp0v.i-Both eane and beetroot sn^ 


arereflnra on the same 
lime-water, boiling with animal 


lie, by mixture \ 

* andflltratioa 


through tiwled cotton. In some estebiisbmeots, buL 
look’s blood is used to aid in the clarifying. Tho alba* 
men'of the serum becomes coagnlated on the applieaticn 
of beat, forming a network, which rises to the top of 
the liquor, canyiog with it a great part of tho irnfm* 
ties. The reddish syrup obtemed by the first flltratioil 
is next pamed through alters into Urge vats, twelve or 
fourteen feet deep, upon which arc Uid eoarse tUking, 
ooanely-ground animal charcoal, and a second tufor m 
ticking. The syrup is allowed to flow over the enffoc* 
of the filter, and rune slowly throngh the ohacboiiL 
' ig out perfectly odourless. The cooeantBatefr 


- then boiled in vaeuof by whidi meane twe imf 

It veaults are arrived at. The viscid liquid egfill 

il in air at 280* Fahr., at which temperatM g fM* 
tity of nnorystallisabU sngar would be fonneo. ByjM* 
forming the operation ia a vacuum-pan, fhaboffif^ 
pdBt ia bronght down to 160* or VSP, no fonnttlmi ef 
noeryetallisable sugar taking place, nd • gMmt saviaff 
in foci being effeeted. MHiSa MeoncsnCtetionn " 
aeertaiii point, the eyrop is tfaasferred to a,., 
heated by steam' to 170*, and IMbU agiteted 
wooden bsatera. until ft becomes tUtt ana gnm 
From the lteatiD»>vatf it ia traodbrted into Iwn , 




trjii momTXkBt oi* 


Aairar of Xieod 


Mntoiit. , , 

in*i«ei;b9r»|mttioo or p«rilBbllyedo»l«ntj^ 

ran through tbmi, Hmj nn thon dried ih n itora, 
•ad flolBhed for maclcet hy iMiog tnraed in o tethe. 
Cntt^Uii or erfttaU4»«d li n»de Vf emnliif the 
grunlar to rarolTo to • perfaratod dniia, by 
whiob maiM the oaoiyetemiftbTe portfoa ii 
ftom the erjrttale bj oentrifogil fbiee. 

Bhoab o* Lbap, in Chem., the popnlnr Mmefur 
•eetete of lend t eo oalled from ite eweet teste. 

Bviomi, sr-e-iMo (Let. tuicfHum), edl-ffliirdfr. 
/Am HomctDB.)^ 

BoKDJif the Hog flOnilT ^hioh mo). 

Bozff, ffirt (Fr. nii&f, denotes n set or winiber of | 
thtege eorresponding one to the other, or one following 
or aamtag efber mtothor, and is hsed in Teiiotis senses. 
In )nw it is vsed in the saine sonse ns notion, end is 
divided into reel nad personal. JSfuii if ewrt is an 
attendanee which the tenant owm to the eonrt of his 
lord. Smut ewenani is when n man hath corenanted to 
do suit in the lord's oonrt. iSwU etutom is where a per- 
sonasnd hte aneestora Owe auit time out of mind. Buit 
is alio nied for a petition made to the king or any graat 
personage { and Is Hkewim the foDowiog one in ehsis, 
as firesh suit, suit of the king's peace,*, o., the pursuing 
a men for the breach of the peace. 

Bunrsaran.— These important compounds are IbHy 
dascHbed under tee head of SOLyitvuc Acin. 

BvLVExnis, anPt^tfs.— The eombinaiions of the 
metals wh% edlphur are hardly less important, both 
hi a chemioal and economioal nolgt of view, than the 
oiides. A large number of these oeenr In nature, 
having a high metalUe Instre. and forming valoabla 
ores. Bulphor generaUr eombines with thwetala In 
WBiying proportions, sna it graersi^ happens that the 
Bomber of oildea and sulphidse of a given metal are 
nonal. HxceptionB to this, however, oeour in the esse 
of the tlkaUee and alkaline earths | thus there sre but 
two oxides of notsssium, sodium, and barium, whilst 
there are no Um than live sulphides of these metals. 
All the metalUe solphides are solid at ordinarv tern* 
peratiirsa g most of teem fttse at a red heat, ana some 
flttblime aaolHUBged. If air be admitted to the heated 
fulphides, teey are all decomposed, the sulphur be- 
coming oxidiaM. and either pastes off, leaving the oxide 
of the metd behind, or ontea with the base fcoming 
the sulphate, wbioh, n the heat be oontinucd, decom- 
poses in oertein eases, leaving the oxide behind. The 
sulphides of the noble metms part with the whole of 
their ittlphnr. the pure metal remainiog. The sulphides 
•re all insolnole in water, with the exception o1 


BtOpbiir 



»tMsinmk sodium, stronthim, bMium, nndosloiom. 

* ' ' sUghtly soluble. Sol. 


ofpotMsinmk sodium, strontmm, n 

Buiphlde of magnesium is only sUl^ 

pUdes are prepersd in a number of rate t^By beating 
the metal or Itn okide with sulphur ^ deooaposiog 


iothem a s(mtiott of an alkaline sulphide. The prepa- 
ntion of pMoular solpbideB will be found desoriM 
under the mada of their bases. Oertein of the higher 
fdbhidfis, as for inttanee the penteaulpliides of anenio 
and anlimony • aet n acids, forming soluble and ory stal- 
liaabe salts with the eUnliae protosulphides. The 
•nlpharseniate and snIphaatimOBfate of sodium are 
examples of this. 

BvKitagxoir, gitPfhem, n hypoteeUeii redide, si^ 
poseq, aecordiiig to tliebinai7teem7 of salts, to be the 
ease of snlphutio aoid, which uregaim as itshydiide, 
H 80 «^ Sttlpbion would thus foQ into the same category 
as dtalorme and bronfoe, snlphutio add being its 
hydride, as hydlr^lorio am ft the Mrlde of] 
cbJodne/the sodium sdto being KaSO^aim KaOl the 
ammijO^ and ehlocide of s^nm. Ihe name aul- 
Minj^ nr sodinm^ es proponed for enlfAlde of node, 
w ifot es yet opme into use, alteonghthe followers 
^teehlnan theory math the shsttge of dew t^ushm 
tee tstmasuphateoT Boffiiim,onielmn,mignedum, ho. 
These ramste a wjppfy to the Other O^^adds. 

pturarroi* 


in most volonio dts trto ts. more pattienlaitlr fo'Bidly 
and tee oodn te tee botdcvtng on tee ttediterreiieaii. 
The tedHan swphnr, which is largely imported 
SnglaBd, ooonrs in beda of a bine eiayey formatioB. 
It fi found ABtire in two forma.— in trmupimt amber 
cryatela, as virgio stdlpbur, or in opaque, lemon-ydiow 
orystalnne iaasiae,asvoloaniotQl]rav. It is fosmd in 
oombinafionwtte thedifoMrent metals, foimingmetellin 
tulpbidss, in nesily oveiy portion of the eaite. Bino 
blende, iron and cc^pper f^taaefalena, dnnabar, grey 
antimony, and rsstlgar, are a fewinatanees of the vein- 
able ores oontelning snlphnr. In its oxidised eondltimi 
•e sulphnrie add. It is also very largely distributed 
over the mineral mogdom. Bulphur also exists in many 
organio bodiet; for example, it is ahrayn contained in 
albumen and the variona protein compounds. The 
snlphnr of eommeree in this country is now obtained 
priadpally from iron and copper pyrites, of Which 
large mines exist in the north of England, in Ireland, 
and in Bpdn. Native sulphur is purified from the 
foreign snbstancsH mixed with it by distillation in, first, 
long oriek eontaiaing earthen retorts eom- 

mnnicating with redetvers of the same material, and 
afterwards in iron fwtorts eommnnicating with ehasn- 
bers of briehwork, In which the sulphur oondensea in 
light flocks, known as flowers of sulpbnr. When 
melted and east, these form the roll brimstone of 
eommeree. Snteltnr is made from pyrites by roaeteig 
this mineral aadTsondeniing the anl^nr volatilised by 
the heat. At ordinary temperatures, sulphur is n 
brittle, iacohible, inodorous eoUd, of a lemon-yeteiw 
eolonr, a bad condnetor of beat, and a ncm-oonauetok 
of deetrieity. By frlotion with silk or wool, It beeomee 
negatively aleetnfled. It is a highly inflammaUa snb- 
ftanoe, burning readily in tee air atabont 41^ or 600^ 
Fahr., and girmgoff suffocating fomes of sulpburoun 
aoid gas. At 289° Fhhr. it mdts, forming a yellow 
liquid, and eUgfatly inoreaaiog in bidk. Provided tee 
above temperature ia not exceeded, it remains nearly 
transparent on oodhm, bnt becomes gradnally opaque 
from interior mdeeuw ohanges. In close vessels, it 
may be distillad by raising the heat to about 881° 
Fahr. Bulphur is very remaikable as affording n 
striking instanoe of tee ooeurrenee of the allotrMie 
oondltion of matter. The first fimn is teat of native 
Bulphur in tee erysteUine state. Tt may be obtained 
artifieially by evaporating a eolation of solpbur in 
bisulphide of oarboo. It is semi-transparent, at an 
~~ ber-yel|qw oobur, and has a density of 2*06. He 
vtsls undergo no ehange in the air, and it Asmb at 
1° Fahr. It Is dMiaguished frwm the ottier fbnna 
Ba. The second variety, Bfi, is obtained ty 
iting ordinary au^hur in a ladle, and dlowteg 
tee snmee to Bwidlff . The solid ornst is then piereeS 
end the meltad siuplnir beneath is ran out. The 
ith poison of the solid otost is found to be 
brownish«yellow needles, 

fowdeystee 

transperency of tee Qtyitels disappears, and an opMMMe 
erumbUng mam to formed. The third varidy, By, to 
even more renwrfcabto. Ordinary solphur to ineitML 
the heat befog foeteased tall it reaches 850**, whenit 
becomes vtoBW end hrawn. The temnerdnre is stiB 
farther raised wftfl 600>° Fehr. is at^ed, when it 
gradnaUy returna to a fluid condition. If now and- 
oento ponred into eoM watar, a tenaeiooa maaa to 
produMd,wbtoh may be drawn ontfotoelaatio teieada. 
Magnoa mtea that thiaeondUtion to due to fotmi- 
tion of a oertefo anonut of anoteer modifleaAlon, 
which he oaUa Uadk aalplitlr. By gcedhatly rsitnrna to 
tee form 8a if left to iSdf. fia and Bd dtoadvo 
readay in toRdtohldecf earbon, but By ia iasclable in 
llda %nld» TniMiite aelpbar of llagnua to etoojm 
aohdkie In bMpbide of curbon. W^a ban ntoo 
cueeaeded In, formhur a red vsrieliy by heitiag 
black nmtefleiiiontowor 88(F fJw/ 


(tew Boirsdhout Aten.) 



TOnmeBBAL mtcmiams. 




Svli^iiretted Hydrogan 


pnttM iliodiitolfai ilfre«lj,dcpoiittetHti|irittMlt 
mok, iMt reteinf^ U pet «eaC^ntrm» 

IdMk iSodiaaim af Hvgim# t^iar 
ttij b» aitda to wu&bind dlvoot^ aitti noilt ortho 
ateiDMita. HTdrofonsndffoli^uir vapour* ivhMilKitBi^ 
Ibrn toblnirtMea Mrofes. Bonrt in omoa, b o ted 
vritk euErino* bramioo, aiiA io&io« it aoiliM vritb 
thcnu fomiioff weO-ktiovrn oottpomida. Tho vmor 
of twpliiir pMved overrod-bot ohuooid foroM luial^ 
pfaido of eorboo. 17oubr all the metidt combiM vrith 
It at ordinarj or iooreaaea temperetoree. With oayxea* 
•nlphar foimi aeveo differoot ooni^ttods 

Bulpfanrowaoid 60a 

Satohurio aoid ./ 60. 

Bithionoos or liypotnlpburoos eeid ... SgOa 
HitiiioBie or hvpofttlpliiirie aoid .«•.« SaOg 

VrithioBio acid «... SgOg 

Tetrathioaio aeid SgO. 

Pentathionio acid BgOg 

Snlpbur oDitos with ohlorino la two proportSono, 
forming a dichlotide and a oUoride, The dwUoiide, 
BgOl, is prepared by trOnamitting a enrrent of ehlorine 
over melted enfohar, the reenltingdiohlorida being «ol- 
leoted in a perfectly diy receiver. It ie a dark yellow 
liqnid, veiy volatile, and poaeeeeea a peculiar penetra- 
ting disagreeable odour, it emite fnmee when espoeed 
to moist air, and when dropped into water gradually 
deoomposes jnto hydrochloric and salphnrons acids and 
ftee solphar. It naa a speoiflo gravity of 1*668, and 
boils at 280** Pahr. It is need for vulcanising India- 
rubber goods. By saturating dichloride of sulphur 
with chlorine, a dark red liquid chloride ie formed. 
There ia reason to suppose that a bichloride exiete, 
but it hsi not yet been isolated. The corresponding 
bromides are liquids ansilogouB to the chloride The 
iodide ie a ciyitalline brittle gr^ eolid. With nitrogen, 
eulphur forms a bisulphide, which oiystalliies in bean- 
tifm golden-yellow rhombic crystals, tt detonates 
powemlly by perouseion, or when heated to 814** Palm. 
Bisulphide of carbon disaolvea It readily, alcohol, 
ether, and oil of turpentine eparingly, and waiter not 
at all. 

SVLrBUBStmp Hnmoaiv, wl-yWef'-fed, the fh- 
miliar term forhydroealtfonrio acid, under which bead 
iti prcpeities are described. 

SfouHPBiCBy eaf'x/k-refs. — Thpse ooapoanda are 
now generaUv Imown as sulpAiJee, tiiat word being 
more in nnuon with the corresponding eUoHdss, 
iadidetf efaeUtt, Ac. 

Bvi^buuo Aoxp, nd-yu'-rilr, in Ghem. and Mannf., 
eil <tf vitriol, eitrioi, SO..— 'This important acid oconrs 
in nature in large quantities, both in the vegetable and 
mineral Ungdomi, in oombinaiiOB with the various 
bases, more parttcularlty the aUcaliei, alksline earths, 
and the oxides of iron, oopper, lead, sine, alumina, Ao. 
Its mineral combinatione are generally known at 
viArfolt, a nama which, in the cnae of the sulphatee of 
iroB, copper, and sine, has been tranaferred to the 
nfactorea 


products. •Bulphurio aoid. BOg, is 

Ibrmcfd by the oxidatiOB of aulphurous acid, or sobm 
ether oxrae ofmilphiir. In its perfeetly anlmdroua ood- 
ditkm, it ocoora at a White crystalline flbroua mass, 
■omewhst Maembling atbestos In appearance. It eao 
be moidded in the ingers like wax without oharring 
the skint it Ibmea in the exr, and it very deliqueBoent, 
liisstBgvioleBtly when thrown into water; thereby be- 
owntojl l^hurio acid. It ohirs wood, pt^r, sugar, 


. bV Water 

tim Ifcmi. R a«. t W Mir., .t 111). 

VUv., fetniog . MbnriM. inpevr. R poMMNiao 

Mid properties wbatever, and ia not regarded •• aoch 

by the followers of Gerhardt, hy whom it ia called aul- 

phnrio anl^dride. The vapour, when passed through a 

red-hot tube, is resolved into a mixture of one volume 
ef okygen with two volumes of sulphuteos aeid. With 
sidpiiur it forms several more or lees deHidte eem* 
ponodi, of a brown, green, ^Idne colour reepeotiviriy, 
wUeh nave not es jret received suffieisBitiBvestigntitHi. I 
It n&ftf bp prepared in several waysr^l. By dmOfogj 
PEormBsen sulphario MidatngmebestuinMIon 
t^the neck of which is fltfod very perfeotty a >e- 
eeKer siilrtounded with ice s b. by heating sulpliarie 
mH frith iiibydfous phoimiieiio abUL Tbovu utsiwo 
of oottBMm 
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Solphtttto JkOia 


thesa. ••fomi&aPMlKordhMseniulpI^ liub* 

IvISiSMlMaoa «r the bSeisMiitne* ^ 

brown oolour. Brum eontain^ triees of m 
mutter, end been apse. gnv. of 1«866. It is Vkmmfwm 
to be aeombinalkm of eqeal parts of tha mshydim 
and monokrdfated iulpiNirio wid, and may bt ropwk 
•Mtad by tha formula ISOgHO. It eoSSIflst sit 
|hhr. into a mass of transpsrsot noloitrloaa erystrtl. 
It is ehiafly uaad in the arts for disse^ing indign. Tim 
second veristy is the ordinsiy Bogliah solplmHo 
or oil of vitriol of commeree. It isprimaied InoMIfoi 
moos qusntitiet in thfo eonntiy, to Bui ertnit ^ 
100,000 tons per annum, by barning — 
roaatiug pyrites, and oxkUiiiig the resui 
r^ am ^ moans ot aqueou^ vapour 

'rtthengriTte 


rotts aoM hy moans or aqueous vapo.. w.. ^ 
oxides of nitrogen, a pieoess diffiriBg but Uttla 
that devised by Dr. Ssabuok in 1720, 


IleatioBaaiBOtthatttiDe. Ibeproeeaadi^daupontfMa 
property possessed by peroxide of nitn^ of^sIMsf 
tm suflloient oxygen to sulphnrons aoid mthe p r eSsase 
of atmospheric air and aqneoas vapour to convert It Ihin 
snlpiiurie noid. The biBoiide of nitrojpni teMritiag 
from the doeompoeition imeadily aboorba oiyfon from 
the air, which it again yielda np to a fresh porUoiisr 
■nlphttrone aetd, the nitrogen compound ueting •• m 
vehiola for the eonveetion of oxygen without borag 4s» 
eompoaed. Four subatanoea are coneequently reqiifnA 
in the mannfaoture :^1. Sulpburona aoid, obtelnad^ 
burning eulphur in a fomaeei 2. nitric aeid vigour, 
procured by the aotion of solphorio acid on nUmtS nf 
eoda; 8. aqueous vapour, or steam ; 4. atmospliMda 
air. Thsaame admitted from their souiess,bypce«Mlr 
oonstmotA fluaa, into a large ohawber, thaMilom w 
whioh it U&iBd with laad, and which contains wntertt> 
tha dapth of thraa or four foobM. Thpmsr pMtof 
the ehamber generally contafna a numbslof woompleto 
leaden partitSofna, in evder that intimate miltmemi^ 
take piBoe between the vapours. The water on Ike 
floor of the chamber oontinuee to abiorb the ei 
aoid formed, nntil it reaches nspecilo travt^ ( 


1*6, when It ie drawn off and repb^ by afresh rapply*. 
Theoretioally, notbieg ■bouU pass from the eilbinsa 
of the dbamber but nitrogen ana Imihxideof nHeogenj 
but in practioe a certain amount of Wlpfaiirie now 
vapour always eseapes. The miMSl gasaa 
^ flue are t h aes f or e fraenliy 


liaiT ohambers snppliad with steam, or thmugh 
towers fl&ad with coke, tbroogb whirii water is Odn^ 
stantly lUliiig. A weak aoid ia fhna forn^, whieh Is 
used instead of water for the largo chamber, fruy^ 
Lnssac devised a ]te for laviog the nitric crideeseSn^ 
ing from the flues, by IhlclBg advssitageef thepi^p^ 
possessed 1^ the eouoentented noid of absontag 
gas. The waste vapours are paised through eoka 
umrers tbroui^ whiM sulpharie add Is fUilag, whielk 
ocmpletely absoifoa the nitric oxide gM. The ehmsA 
add is then pumped into a aaoond tower, iriiea it yidda 
npitanitno oxide toaafeream of sriphttfenaacid. Bkiy* 
Luasadanrooecsia but Uttla naedln tbleeonDtry. ISe 

aoid withdmwn from thd leaden ehaaibera la eon ec u * 

tratod by evaporation in lendeo pana, until it zeaslMaA 

speeiflo ffravuy of 1*1. This aoid eontahw » toMs ^ 

organic matter, and ia known in eommeieeea '*■ bmn«* 

or pan add.** Ita fluthar cbpeentratiDn is t 

in glass or platioom letorls^ unttl iti spedio i 
itlSid. inSafr toeonttnifyalroDg Acf W 

oommeroe, and centofna an oqnivaMBt of aalH 

a^hi^o odd, to an squtvalMt ^ 



aubstanees, by alMltaotlM^tofor from than. Ila a 

..rtRi rt* . Mr > MM 

mmM *Mi 4 r 






THE BICTIONABT OF 


Sulphnroai Aoid 


4 ]lad« to the importoikt pert it phuji in the nwnofeo- 
tore of lode from eommon lelt to eppreoiite the 
■eying of Liebig^ **ihet the emooat of iiu^tirie edd 
made^n e eovatiy it » tnre index of itt weelth end 
proeperitf." In the bendt of the obemirt it bM 
nuniAmt end importent u^. Itt lelta, the enlphetei, 
" the moet importent ohemioel egente in 


the leboretofy. In ite oonoentreted form it ieln de% 
ate by the toientido chemist to promote the erjitaui- 
■etion of deliqneioent enbttenoet in xeooo» from ite 
intenie eridity for weter. Betidet the monohydrete 
eboTO detorihed, anlpburio edd forms teverel other 
well»merked hydrates ; emooMt which mey be noticed 
the tfihjfdraUt • colonrlete l^id, heviog e speciflo 
grarity of 1'78, end solidifying in trensperent eolonrlesa 
prisms et eboot ¥P Fehr. : bence it is often celled 
l^iel tolpharic edd. It mey be eesily formed by 
miziim the monohydrete with weter, until the proper 
speciflo grerity is reeohed. If n very dilute ecid be 
ormrem in eecno until it ceeses to lose weight, e 
definite terhydrete is formed, beringe density of 1*632. 
The dl of ximol of commerce is never pore, bnt con- 
teins lead, derived from the leeden ohembert in which 
it is roede, ersonic, end nitric ecid. The first impnrity 
it detected on dilution, sulphate of lead (which is lets 
soluble in dilate than in strong add) falling down ae a 
milky nredpitate. Arsenic gives a yellow predpitate 
with cuiphuretted hydrogen, and nitric addapnipUth- 
red coloration when a eolation of green vitriol is Mded 
to the eaapeoted acid. In its concentrated form, it 
acts bat feebly on metallic bodies. When water is 
present, the moreesslly oxidissble metals are dissolved 
vrith the evolution of hydrogen. The sulphates are a 
onmarons and important class of salts. They we 
mostly composed of an 'eqnivalent of and an 
aqaivalent of the metalUo oxide. They ewiF somewhat 
in the numbers of atoms of water of oiystaUisation, 
tome being a^ydrouB, others oontaioing as much as 
twelve eqnivnente. Solphario aoid also forms acid 
bisalts, of which the Insumhate of potash may be taken 
■c an example, K0.H0.2S0a. In a few iostances, basic 
salts are formed ; at, for instance, the basic solphatc of | 
copper, SOnOSOg. Sulphuric aoid and its salts are 
cseuy recognised by giving a white precipitate with a 
coluole salt of barium, insoluble in nitric aoid. 

SVLVKVWVB Agio, in Chem., SO,, an acid formed 
by the union of an equivalent of sulphnr with two of 
oxygen in a variety of ways, the most familiar being 
ite production dunng the combustion of sulphur in the 
open air or in oxygen* produced le endowed 

with the properties of a weak aoid, and ie the sole 
pTodnot of the oombnation, provided the air or 
oxygen be perfectly dry. It has a pungent euffocating 
odour, and when in a concentrated form, cannot be 
breathed with impunity. It is not inflammable, and 
cxtingaiihesbaming bodies. It dissolves freelyin water, 
which takes up between forty and fifty times its bulk 
of the gM. The eolation has the smell and taste of 
the eaa itself, and becomes gradually converted into 
aulpEnrio add, from absorbing omen from the air. 
Crystalline hydrate, SO,9HO and 80|H0, may be ob* 
tained at a low temperature; the former melts at 40^F. 
SulphnrouB aoid gas is much used for bleaching straw 
and wool, the articles being moistened and euepended 
in a chamber in which solpliar is homing. It appears 
to act by forming a oolourless compound with the 
colonringmatter; lor woollen goods which haTS been 
thus blesched become yellow on being waahed with an 
alkaline aoap. It is also need for preserving certain 
animal sobstanoesi, such as vellum and catgut. It has 
also been employed as a disinfecting ^nt. At ordi- 
nary temperatures, snlphurooB arid is a gas ; bnt it may 
be readily condensed into a liquid by a preasuns i» 
three aiiMspberes. or by a freesing mixture of ioa and 
salt. Wm fbe liquid aeid is evaporated under the 
Sfr'paBm.'fWft of it tolidifles from the sold produced. 
The Ifqmcirid boils at 14**F., and if poured Into water, 
the eeid produced by ita reconversion into the gaseous 
state IS so intense that the water ie frosen. When 
required perfectly pure for laboratoiy punKiees, aul- 
phnroiM acid ia made by the deoadd^mNi or ralmuric 
•”4* jjh e mods genereUy adopted ia to b^sutohurio , 
arid wilai metoUie eopper or marenry, an aqntvsieiit of j 
Qtqrgan, laasiBg oqa p^on of tha arid to Ibm auf 
tha metal. Sulphnioas asld is npowaiAdi 
IQot 


Bun 


raduoing agent, liberating iodlns from iodie mIA and 
preripitating trilnrinm and arieniam from their ad ds. 
The sulpbiiis are somewhat wash aalts^ pmssntinf 
considerabla analogy to tha caihonates, iba sails ol 
the same mstals boiag oftsn isomoaphona. With w 
alkalies it Amids a donUe set of salte, ooataiidtot ro* 
spcotixriy one and two cquivalenta of arida. BisiApiito 
of soda waa formerly much need aaan anticiilore^attd 
bisulphite of Ihne is asteiiaivelT am]^ojed in iho 
manufseture of sugar. The sul^atss ora readily 
formed by paasing snlpharoua aria gas throng water 
in which the cartonate or oxide of the metal is dis* 
solved or suspended. They are decomposed hf nearly 
all the acids, with the exception of the carbraio ana 
boric, with the liberation of sidphorons acid. Tha arid 
enlpbates of baryta, strontia, lime, and : 


the neotral and acid snlpbates of the alkalies are sou 
in water. Most of the others are insolnbie, and may 
bepreripitated the addition of a solable snlpbate 
to tbrir solntions. 

SouACH. { 8 »§ Shos.) 

SOMBVL. { 8 *» NABPOSfACHXS.) 

SuKinB, sasi'-Mer (FT. sommtsr), that season of the 
year oomprising the months of June, July, and August, 
during which time the sun, being north of the equator, 
shines more directly upon this part of the worid, 
making the davr, ioager, and rendering this the hottest 
period of the yV.*r. * 

Sukhovs, or Watt or Suinrovs, in 

Law, is a writ issued in the queen's name out of the 
court in which an actioD is to be bronght, directed to 
the intended defendant, described ae of the county and 
place where be is supposed to reside or be, eommand** 
mg him to appear, or to cause appearance to be made 
far him, in that court, in an action at the euit of the 
plaintiff, within eight days after the said writ shall be 
served upon him. It remsins in force for six esJendar 
months, at any time before the expiration of which, if 
it has not been served, it may be renewed for a simUar 
period } and such renewal may be rested aa often as 
there may be ooeaeion, being eneoted merely by 
having n stamp impressed upon it by the proper 
oflloer. Tho service requires to be a personal one, 
by leaving a copy of it with the defendant ia persooj 
bat if thie be round to be impractieaUe, then the 
plaintiff is entitled to apply to tha eoort out of which 
the writ issued, or to a judge, for an order to be at 
libcr^ to proceed as if personal service bsd been 
effected, which order tho court or judge is empowered 
to make, on being satisfied that reasonable eflbrte 
have been made to effect personal service. If each 
order has been obtained, or personal service affbeted, 
and no appearance made for the defendant, then,. If 
the writ bears a epecial indorsement of particolare, 
M in a claim Ibr a debt, the plaintiff is fcrthwirii 
entitled to sign final judraent.— Stapbeu's Cbm* 
meatariis on tke Law§ qf England, 

6w, sun (Bax. wanna), is the great central body of 
the solar system, and the grud source of light and 
heat. It has an apparent motion among the stars from 
west to east, along a great circle, critad the eritarie, 
making a con^ete circuit of the heavent in 866 day^ 
6 honra, and fi minatos, though the period from mid* 
summer to midsummer is some twenty minntas leas, 
owing to the pveoesaion of the onpiBoxes. (dkr Fig* 
OB88XOV or TKB Fquivoxbb.) Until qnita rteenlly, It 
was the belief of astronomera that the distance nf the 
earth from the sun was in round numbers nlaeiy4l!Ce 
millions of miles ; but the researebes of M. IriSeniar 
and of Mr. Hind have correeted this view, thrir itafes* 
meat being that the sctnal diataaee of the )ienl*nad 
light-giving Inminary is 91,886JI00 miles. Its dianotis 
is 860^100 miles, upwam of 107 times the aiiaft 
diameter of the earth. The oiroamflBrBiiea of the asm 
is 3,671,000 miles ; ita eoUd oontenls or bulk exoseda 
of the earth 1,406,000 times ; that is to s^f, Itwo^ 
require that immbet of earths to make onei^obeof 
themaguitude jof the sun. Ita mam exoeeds that of 
the earth 806,000 times. The sun rotates iqpofi lie 
axis in the same direction at the eartl^— from la 

east, in about 35 days B hours. By way Pf asaM- 
iuf the mind to oomprshend the nA dnSny 
thereis iasise Kstween the sun andeaytliifiwmiftoe 
of Ita vast dktanoe from us, a fiumUax 
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»Bpaad of thirty BiUn an hour would urriro it thi 
lUOOik in dofintnoutbi, but woidd take 3ft9 jiani to 
rMuOi the sun j lo tbit in order to renob the nn in 
1004. tbo train niaet bare bM ebuied in 1019» the 
third jear of Benrjr Vm/a reiA. Soppoaing the 
train to have reached the edge of the ann, and the vaat 
londonry to have been tunndled tluough. the train 
would take three yeara and a quarter in paadne 
tlurongfa, and it^wonld take ten yean and one^ghtE 
in passing round it. The same train wonld pass 
tbrongh toe earth in eleven daya, and eureomaoribe it 
in thtrty>aeven days. With reapeoC to the figure of j 
the sun, the obaervationa of Littrow and Maakelyne 
make ita form that of a prolate spheroid ; the re- 
eearohes of Carlini and Blanchi, on the other hand, 
make it an oblate apheroid, with a greater equatoriid 
than polar diameter, like the earth. These different 
views being both doubted by other equally oOtepetent 
aatronomora, it was proposed to prepare an apparatus 
for the purpoM of ezamining the fora or figure of the 
sun's disc ; but the astronomer royal has observed, in 
effeot, that what we know of the sun'a diaiueter mnst 
lead us to the conclusion that the sun is a perfect 
sphere. If such be the truth, we have in the great 
centre of our solar system the only example of a |ier- 
feet sphere ; though it mtiy be assumed aa a posaifaility 
that the stars, the fur-ofl' suns of other systems, are 
like the sun iu this respect. Whan the ann is ex* 
omined through a telescope, its surface is found to 
be marked by black spots, edged with a peiium* 
bral fringe of uniform shade. Sometimes these 
epota appear singly, sometimes in groups. They are 
not permanent, nut undergo changes of form from 
day to day, or even from hour to hour, which ia 
believed to indicate a gaseous fora of matter. They 
■eldom last longer than six weeks, and often only a few 
hours. When they disappear, the blaok centre or 
nnoieuB always vsniskea before the penumbra. 
Sehwabe, of Dessau, having perseveringly studied 
these spots for more than a third of a century, ar* i 
rived at a remarkable law of periodicity affecting 
them. He found that they mrHduaUy increased inj 
number up to a certain period, then deoreased to a ! 
certain period, then increased again : and so on. Ao- j 
cording to this investigator, the cycle is completed in 
ten yosra. These spots, which are believed iiy some 
philosophers to have an influence upon the climate of 
too earth, were among the earliest discoveries of the : 
telesoopo. lieeent experiments with the spectrum 
indicate toe presence in the sun’s atmosphere of fami* i 
liar elements. Frauenhofer disooverea in the solar! 
apeetfum a series of dark linos which are hence known i 
aa “ Frauenhofer’s lines." KecentivKirohoff, by follow* 
ing out the elegant process called spectrum analysis, 
discovered in the atmosphere of the sun several.metals, 
including sodium, oaloium, lithium, iron, Ac. (S «0 
SPMcnvM and Hfxctbum Akaltsis.) Many theories 
have been put forth to account for the supply of the 
prodigious amount of beat constantly radiated from 
the solar snrfoec. One theory is that the sun is now 
giving off the heat imparted to it at ita creation, and 
that It is gradually cooling down | aootbar naorihes it 
to combustion ; a third to currenta of elaotricity ; a 
fourth to the eompresaion of matter from the nebular 
state, the condensation going on eontinually without 
altering the weight of toe body. Hewton and Buffco 
ocmjeetored that eometa might be the idiment of the 
snn, and at the present time a nearly similar theory 
finds favour; vis., that a stream of meteoric metier, 
constantly pouring into the sun firomregionaofapnee 
naar it, aopplies tlie fueKfor too evolution of its heat. 
Aeoording to the best received hypotheeee of the; 
physical eonatitution of the' ann, it is a solid body i 
surronnded by three atmospheric atrato. The first of i 
these ia an riaatic medium bearing a dense bed of 
vaporous elands. Above this floats a luminous atream ! 
of photosphere, composed of unoonneoted phosphoric 
cloudy, and suligect to continual floctnationa both 
ftom local causes of agitation and from the eulijaeent 
vaaonr acting tty its elasticity to bnrat throujto the 
photoapbere above it; thus prodneiug the appearance 
seen at spota in toedisc. Above all ia a thira envelope 
oi perfeei trnnspareney and greqt depth, containing, 
in a vaporooa eonditioD, iiop, eodtam* litohmti and 
wtoeriaetalB. 
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SvvnAT. (ffes tABB's Day, 9ABaAfa.l 

SuirniAii, an ioatnunent to. toow tha 

timeof by meiaa of toe ahadow of a atylA on a 
plate. Up to oomparativ^y recent tiinea, the srienct 
of oonatmoting sundials, Jnndav the name of 
uses, was an important part of a mathematical couraa*. 
As long ns watobes wore ecaroe and cldcka act vaty: 
common, toe dial was iu ordinary uae as a timskeeper* 
A large number of mathematical works of toe 17tk 
omtory ere on the snt^t of dialling. The sundial 
consists of two psrts; first, the style, the shedourof 
which Mints out the time, and the aial, which ia a 
plate of metal, horisontnl or otharwisc, on which are 
marked the direction of toe ahadow for toe several 
houra, and their divisions and saljdivtsions. 

SnwvjLoviB. (Sm Uxuaktuus.) 

Son*BTHoXB, or Coup nn Solsxi., Munf-ttrohe, is a 
diieaae affecting those who are exposed to toe direct 
beams of a hot sun, particularly during any labotur or 
aotive'oxeroise. It is not unoommou among our tnmpa 
in India in long marohes. They fall down insenaible, M»d 
often die in a very abort time. The nature of this 
eomplaint is not well understood. Aoeording to some, 
it is a sort of apoplexy, whileothers hold that it is more 
of the nature of concussion. It would appear that toe 
sun's rays act upon the brain like a shook, suddenly 
and extensively inflnenoing the nervous system, ana 
arresting the movements of the heart. The natives of 
India adopt the system of pouring oold water upon 
the head in such oases. Btimulants, aa rum-and* 
water, are also found to be of benefit, while bleeding, 
on the other band, is not recommended. 

SUPBBPAOSPUATB OP LiMB, This 

term is applied to a mixture consisting of burnt bones 
2 parts, srilpnbrio acid 1 part, and water 5 parti, 
allowed to stand fur a few days iu a warm situation. 
It is largety used as a manure for land. (809 
MASfvass.) 

SuppAY. {800 Dsifsim Airxi Supply.) 

SuppoBTXM, 0 up-povi>> 0 rx, in Her., those flgnrea 
which are placed on esoh side of the shield of onus of 
sovereigns, noblemen, knights of the darter, fistb, 
baronets, Ac,, and appear, aa the term implies, to tup- 
IKirt or hold up the same. According to most writers 
un toe subject, supporters bad their origin from tilts, 
tournaments, and joustings, where it was oustomary 
for the knights who engage in these militaity oxer- 
oisev to have the shield or their arma adomM with 
helmets, niantlings, wreaths, create, and devices bung 
upon the barriers, trees, tents, and pavilions near 
piaoe of contest. By toe aides of these ahields they 
were aocustomed to place their pages, armour-bearers, 
and servants, clothed in fancy dreaies, sometimes 
making them apimar like savages, Saracens, Moors, 
Sirens, Ac., and sometiyieB disguising them in the skins 
of lions, bears, Ao., hi ordei to guard the shield and 
take an account .of the name and arms of the knight 
wbo accepted the challenge. From these attendante, 
tons disguised and placed on guard, aa ke^rsof their 
maater’a ahields, heralds derive the use of supporters, 
wbioh toty say every one .being noble or gentle by 
father and mother’a aide, and who wan admitted to a 
toumay, had afterwards a right to carry. The grant 
of supportcra ia by darter prlnoipal king of «ms 
solaly, and with whioh the other kings of anna bava 
nothing to do. It is limited to peera of the realm, 
knights of the Bath, and princes 01 the blood royal at 
installations, unless grants ^ royal lieense from |ba 
monarch. King Edward III. was the first EnglMi 
monarch wbo used supporters to the royal arms, fi# 
bore, dsefrr, aliou guanleot, crowned, or; an 

eagK or falcon proper, crowned, or. The Unicom wan 
first used aa the sinister supporter of the royal anna hf 
Eittg James 1. 

SunsTT, (Fr. sttreM), is one who undertalcei 

to be answerable for the acta or non*acta oCaaother, who 
ia ealled the principal. Bnch undertaking reqnhrsa to 
be in writing, and it may either be by bond or kty eimpm 
writing. Wnere a surety hqa bad to pay too anm 
which he became bound. It may he recovered agalato 
toe prineipal; and whera there am savcral aaretim 
and one of them baa paid Ifaa entire emn, bnfr 

tedging of a racognuaoco or bond to the ^itccfi, telicB 
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bjrftoompefcentJadgaofrMord forkMpin|r^P*M«}'* 
sod every Jnetiee of fehe peeoe Buy take and aomnand 
tfaie by a twofold aqthority;-*!. a» a miiiiaier com- 
maqdM thereto by a higher aathonty, ae when a writ 
tepipMMett. direeted out of the Chancery or Qoeea'e 
tfenobt i> delivered to him ; 9. ae a judge, and hr rirtue 
of hia office derived firom his oommissioa. Anynri- 
vate person, if he has just cause to fear that anower 
will bom his house, or do him a oorpoinl injury, by 
killing, imprisoning, or beating him, or that he will 
proeure others to do so," may demand surety of the 
peace against euoh person; and every justice of the 
peace ie bound to grant it, irhe make oath to toat 
effeoW end show that be has just cause so to fear. If 
the party so accused does not dnd such sureties, ho 
may be committed to priton until he does, but not for 
a longer period than twelve months. 

Bononny, or Cbihpeobbt, «ttr'<je-re (Gr. ekrir, toe 
hand, and er^, work), is tiiat branch of the healing 
art which eix^ys manual procedure, whether by in-^ 
■tmmentc or not, in the reparation of injury or cure 
of disease, as diatingnished from the practice of 
medicine, whioh treats disease by the administration of 
drugs or other substances of a sanative tendency. 
Thif distinction, however, exists more in name than 
in reality, for the two are indissolubly connected, and 
the SDCoessflul practice of the one is, of necessity, de- 
jmdent on a knowledge of the principles of the other. 
Surgery may well be regarded as coeval with man in hia 
Ihllm state ; for the hnman body beooining then sns* 
eaptibla of tnjuries, the ingenuity of the suffhrer would 
be excited to remedy them, and appliancee for that 
purpose would be resorted to. Among the early 
Sg^tiana it muet have exiated in a oonsidevably aa> 
vamoed etato j for the eoientille manner in which they 
embalmed their dead ahowe that they must have poa* 
■eased a eonsideraUe knowledge of the human boUy 
and of the natureof drugs. The Greeks proba^ derived 
their medical knowledcofrom the Egyptians. The fat!ier 
of torgeiy is said to have been Ciiiron the Centaur, 
a native of Thessaly, and oelebratod for his skill in the 
Mplieetion of soothing herbs to wounds and bruises. 
His pupil jBsoalapius was still more celebrated, and 
if balieved to have Boorisbed Jidlf a oentu^ before the 
T^jan war. He was tabled to be the sou of Apollo, and 
after his death became the god of phvaic. His two 
■OUB. Fodalirius and Maohaoo, occupy n distinguished 
place among the heroes of the Iliad. For upwards of 
^ years, little or no progress ap^ioars to havo been 
made in this art, the pnictioe of which was confined to 
the Asol^iades, or reputed desomdante of .^oula- 
pius. Hippocrates did more for the improvement of 
auiwy and medioine than all who had preceded him, 
and freed them from many of the absurdities with 
whioh they had been invested. So correct were his 
observations, and so aeourate his desoriptioua, that 
they are referred to m authoritative even at the pre- 
sent day. His operations appear to have tieen con- 
ducted with boldness and decision, and indicate a 
eonsiderabla acquaintance with the art. Some of hie 
discoveries, which had fhllen into disuse, have been 
revived in modem times aa new inventions. Alter the 
death of Bippoorates (b.c. 361), surgery made little 
progress in ancient Greece. Among the more distin- 
gnishedof bis followers were Otesins, Hiocles, Carys- 
tiM,aadFmxagoras. Of the Alexandrian school, the two 
fte^ heads were Herophilus and Rrasistratos, who, 
nnoerding to some aoeonnta, were the first who prac- 
tised hnim disseotioD. Among their followere were 
Xenophon of Cos. Mantius, Andreas of Carystos, and 
Ammoiicos. For neariy the first fiOOyears of its exlst- 
•ttoe, Boiuo bad no regnlar practitioner of medioine. 
and tbiy fihuited for cures maioly to spells and ineati- 
tattons. A Greek, Archaguthus, of the AlexAndriaa 
Bph^. having eaUblished himself at Borne as a surgeon 
dwjiig too eonsnlatee of Lueiua ASmilhis and Herotis 
lavtai, wai, after a time, on aeoount of the prsjndioo 
ngmnat hii profesaion, obliged to fcave the 
after, howevw, ABeto|)iiid«e,-a native of 
jfiyi yniay estaMiahed hbnielf at Bome» and eontriv^eo 
J^agnriMtohimtelf with tha people that hewaa Mtonly 
butamMeoma degraa of popularity, and 
1^ ^ BNiytov Altuto pMttttonera. Bome itaelf 
ncbpimteiBO toy medieai meii^ nolo hefoeo the 
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Ovid. Bo ie worthy to be compared with Hippoeratoe 
for his sound praetieal knowmge; and of hia 
snrgieal mraaons and remarks are ihr ftnm being 
obsolete, ttnpressliiguS'With -a high idea of his Inge- ‘ 
Buity and judgment. He has left ns a oomplcle and 
exomlent digest of the medical and surgical knowledge 
of his time. Between Celsus and Galen, a period of 
upwards of 160 years,, the only praetitioaers or note at 
Kome were Aretmus, a native of Cappadocia, Helio» 
dorus, A11tyllu^ Rufus, , and Arohigencs. Galen waa 
bom at Bergemus, in Asia Minor, a.n. 131, and after 
studying at Brnyma, Corinth, and Alexandria, he 
ttltixaateiy settled at Rome, where he acquired 
great reputation boto aa a praotitioiier and publio 
leetttver. Being a man of great erudition, brilliant 
genius, and indWitable industry, be produced worka 
wbfch exerted a most powerful inflnenee over the pvao* 
tice ofmedieine, and rcioued itftommanyoftboprrora 
with which it waa eoeompassed. Indeed, for a period 
of 1,300 years, his opinions were receivea as oracular 
in the Bobools of all civilised conntrles. Paaaiog over 
OribasiuB, AStins, and Alexander of Tralfis, we coma 
to Panins ASgine^ who flourished about the middle of 
the 7th century, and made both large and important 
oontribntions to "urgmy. Hia remarks are the more 
valmtoleftombei'w; no mere theories, but the resulte 
of praetioal ebst*r\tftom and experience. The Araba 
firat baoame acquainted with medicine through ttMis- 
latiom of the Gmek authors, and a flonrisbing medical 
sobool was establubed at Bagdad, under the fostering 
care of the celebrated oaUpb Haroon al Raaobid, in 
the 0th century. The first Arabian surgeon of note 
was the oelebratod Khaxes, who presided over an hos- 
pital at Bagdad, about the beginning of the 10th oen- 
tuiy. In the earlier part of the 11th century flourished 
Avicenna, whose works remained for nearly 600 years 
of great authority on medical subjects, kfore dlstin- 
guished, however, in the department of surgery waa 
Albueasis, who died in 1132. He was very skilful aa an 
operator, and introduced a number of new instruments. 
To the AralM, about the middle of the 12th century, 
we are indebted for the distinct separatioii ol medicine 
and surgery. Up to this time they bad been botli 
practised indiscriminately. A huowlMge of the Greek 
and Arabian systems of ’medioine waa introduced into 
Italy, at Salerno, in the begioniug of the 11th century, 
and this school soou acquired great celebrity as a seat 
of medical learning, whence knowledge was elowly dif- 
fused over the different countries of Europe. Among 
the early Christians, the practice of physio was viewed . 
by the dergy as their pecubar province. The council 
of Tours, however, in 1163, prohibited the clergy from 
in any way causing the efiVision of blood in tlie bealiag 
of disease, and surety was in consequence abandoned 
to the uDTOuoated laity, and snnk to a deplorable state 
of prostration, being in the hands of barbers, farriers, 
cobblers, and such-like. Down then to the fuiddle of 
the 16th century, we meet with no name of note in toia 
science. Amboise Pard, a Frenobman, waa amoag the 
first to raise surgery from its prostrate condition, and 
his works exerted a most powerful and beneficial effect 
upon his fbBewers. In the 17th century, Itsly produced 
Omar Bfiamttus, TagUacotius, Marcus Aurelius Severi- 
, and Fabrieitts Aquapendeiite ; Germany, Hilda- 
sus, Beultetos. Aurmanu, and Heiater ; Holland, Ban. 
who is said to bave been perhaps the SMiBt sacoessful 
Bthotondat that ever lived; and England, Wisemao, 
surgeon to Charles II. In the ibllowing century, we 
have In Pranoe tha two great names of Petit and 
Desault, aud in England toe not lees distingttiobed 
names w Perceval Pott and ^hn Hunter, follotred by 
Oiieselden, Douglas, White, and Sharp. In Italy* 
during toia eentury, flourished Ifancisi, Morgagni. 
Bevtrandl, Trc|)a, and Searpa; and in Germaay. 
Sehmuolne. Eiebtarf and Haller. It would be inrip 
dioue, if it wore not nupossible, to name the moat dis- 
tinguisfaed surgeons that this 16to oantuiyhas produced, 
and Id no oountry are tbqy more uumeroua or 
distittgotahed ihau in our own. Abaraelhy. Ci 
Litton, and Byrne, with Dnpuytren, Boux, and 
ftwic, are among toe naaiea that ure best Jom 
* ofmedioale 


no branch of medioill science is p r o gr ess SB ore mar keu 
tosn in that of surgery, the rude and isspedket iuslni- 
m anl e toat wera liainie^ in use haviafrbaw supeneded 
Iqr otoass of themoet perM ibnu and deUeale stm^ 
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tore t red*bot iroot »d boilins pitch arc no longer 

S od toitenoh • ISaeding wounds whito Ui« know- 
I of when an oporetton ie oaoMurj^ end when it 
t to be pitforined. not enong theleaet important 
qnalifloationa of the eargeon, waa never before in to 
advaneed a etote. The niaooverj of ehlorofom haa» 
moreover, been of the greatest tMoefit to the euUhriBg 
patient. The akilful surgeon requires to be possessed 
of some of napire's choioeit mfu. He requires to be 
poBssMed of a strong steady nand^aclesr quick sightj 
and great coolness and courage. Hezteri^ in the use 
of the instruments is also of the utmost importMoe, 
and is best acquired by diligent prsotioh in the 
dissecting-room, which is further of use in giving him 
a miuute acquaintance with the anatomy of Uie difihrent 
parts. It is of great advantage to the snrgeon to be 
ambidextrous, or to possess the power of using either 
hand equally well. Hence, in order to bo an eminent 
surgeon, requires a combination of mfu, natural and 
acquired, such as falls to the lot of few men. The 
various divisions of eurgery will be found noticed in 
, other parts of this work. (See AKruTJkSiov, Disuioa- 
now, Lxtsosomt, Ac.)— K ef. JSeejfeUpadia Britan- 
aica. 

SuBiAVAOsa, tn-re-h^aV-ee-e, in Bot., a nat. ord. of 
DieotjfUdonee, sub-class Monoehlamgdea» There is 
but one known sp^oie^whieh is common on thesea- 
ooaet in the tropica. It resembles in many respects 
the order PkjfiolAeeaeeee, but is at once distinguished 
by the the poiaessiou of petals and by the stamens 
being opposite to the sepals. 

SuBir AMB. (See Nawbs.) 

SCBVBXiif o, (Mor. eurveoir, to survey) , the 

art of determining the boundaries and superfleial extent 
of tracte of ground, the plans of towns, the courses ot 
roads and rivers, Ac. In surveying, a representation 
of all the abovemamed objects is mode, and frequently 
the slopes of the hills are delineated es tlie whole 
would appear if projeoted on aborisontal plane. When 
railways or canals are to be constructed, a survey ot 
the ground is combined with the operations of levelliog, 
in order to obtain, besides a hoiisoutal plan, the forma 
of vertioadseotions of the ground along tbe proposed 
course of the railway or ounal, and thus to ascertain 
the quantitiee of earth to be removed. In England, 
the standard unit of land-measure is the acre, which 
contains 4 roods; and a rood is subdivided into 40 
poles or perohee, each pole containing stjuare yards, 
in surveying, however, fur linear measurements, a 
chain is used, eonaiatiug of KK) links ; and its entire 
length is such that one equate chain is equal to the 
term part of an acre. Surveyors usually set down 
their measurements in links ; there are 100,000 square 
links in an acre. As the measurement of angles is in 
general leas Liable to error than the meseurcoient ot 
unear dhtaoces when the suefaoe to be surveyed is ex- 
tensive, the surveyor only neee the chain in order to 
obtain the requisite data for a trigonometrieol compu- 
tation. For this purpose the tModolite is the most 
convenient instmiuent : it is universally used for the 
aeasovement of angles in landtsorvqring ; and hrom 
the nature of its oonstrnotion gives the angles reduced 
to toe plane of the borison, and conseqnently renders 
a oaknuetion for that purpoee unoeeessarT. For the 
purposes of aketebing and lUlisg in the aetoils of e 
map, the plane table and the prismatio oompaas ere 
also need; and a eompecs and needle oeoompany the 
toeoddite, in order to determine the bearing of the 
•everal onsets observed firaon any station with referenee 
to toe peute of toe horison. In isarKMis eureeying, 
the foime of coasts end harbonrs, the eottenees of 
livers, with toe positien of islsade, rooks, end sbosls, 
«e to be detennined t eleo the soundfogs or depths ot 
water in ea many different plaoes os possible. In 
miKtoiy enreeyiaff, representations see made on paper 
of tbs gsoerslIiBataffeeof s cminunr, such as the roi^ 
xivers^ hi^, and marshes, in order to aseertoin ike 
poaiii^ whieh may be oeeupied ae llelda of battle or 
•B quecteif* tMtoer with the fseUitiss which the 
oqpntry bbmt airord for toe msnh of troops or the' 
tnMt of eniUery or stotes, 

Biwrmw, OsniravcB, enr-eag* (Kor. suresoC^ to in- 
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it present being esrried out by the Sog^h 
t, Ja BuglaiDd toe priutipil triaiiguiitios 
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was begun hbout 1781. The maps at first pKotoiosd 
were on the scale ot one inch to iJie mile; esd fMs 
scale was adhered to oatil 1840, when the i 



and wss so oontinued. In tlie repert of ihe-progMSS 
of the ordnaooa survey to the Slat Deoember, IMlh M 
ie stated that the six northern counties of BiMidind hid 
been orderedto be surveyed on the soales of six imtooe 
and twento-flve inches to the mile, but that the pro*' 
grass of the survey had been greatly retarded by iho 
wet summer and severely cold winter. In the retoitt 
of the sale of the ordnSnee maps, including toe vslus 
of those supplied to public departments in JBOOrtlw 
amonnt is stated at ^7,768. IDs. The numbm al 
royal engineers em)tloyed in the survey wsi 370» in 
England, Scotland, uiiu Iroliuid. 

Sdbpsnbiov Bbxdub, sus-pen'-sAsN, a kind of bridge 
in which the roadway, instead of being curried over 
the supports, is BUM^ietided from them by means of 
chains or other flexible moterisls. This kind of con- 
struotion is perhaps the simplest and moat easily 
erected of all britlgm. We find examples of itspofceu 
of in remote times, and there are few countries m tlho 
world where it may not be seen in some form or 
other. Suspension bridges, however, were not eou* 
•truoted to any great extent tilt the commencement of 
the present century; up to that period they were of 
rather a primitive oharaoter. Among the first Iron 
suspension bndges put up in this country wns too 
Wineh bridgo, crossing the river Tees near middietOB* 
It was merely intended for foot-passengers, being only 
twofoet in width, nUhough 70 feet long, In 1816 o 
wire BUBDensioD bridge was boill over the QaU Water 
of upwards of 100 feet span, at a ooat of only £40 ; and 
another over the Tweed, at Peebles, in the followiog 
year, also of iron wire, and about the same span, to 
£H50. The first long suspension bridge was tbit do* 
signed and carried out by Captain Sir Samuel Brown 
in 1820, This bridge, of a novel and ingeoions coo* 
strnotion, was built close to Berwick-upon-Tweed* aod 
bed a spun of 440 feet. Its cost wss £60,000. Tb# 
tsmo engineer, in the following year, constructed tbo 
pier at Newhaven, which wss constructed on t)^# smno 
principle, and afterwards the Chain Pier at Brightoo. 
which runs out into the soa a dwtance^of upwards Of 
1,000 feet, having four openings, each of wnlobhas# 
span of 225 feet, lu 1B25 Telford completed the fisi* 
famed BuapeDsioii bridgo over the Hcnai Straits* TUt 
bridge toon six years to constniot. It oonsista of ono 
opening of 570 feet span ; and the roadway is 100 Esft 
above the level of high water. 

SuTTSB, sHf-f«s\ in tbe Beuscrifc or sacred laaguaga 
of the Hindoos, a fsroale deity, but m fiindustau it 
ordinarily signiftes tbo»act of a widow, who voluntarily 
bums herself on her dceeasod busbaml's funeral pUc^ 
or the widow who tbos immolates herself; tbe word Is 
also used by tbe Brahmins for vurious rites of religiom 
purification. 

SwALbow, ewoV-lo (Sax. swe^aa}. This is the 
only species of the group Himndo, which with oe ia 
oalled a swallow, the otliers being either martiaB JOf 
swifts. The chimney oy boose swallow, ''as it is fire* 
quently called, is supposed to batch and bveeu n 
Afrjos, probably to the south of the eqostor^ aiid ■» is 
periodicel visitor to this country, genersUy anlvia£ 
about the 10th of April, and remaining six moutos* 
The general colour of the awallow it blaolL with teSitOin 
ttons of ffrcyisb-blac ; the throat and forehead iim, 
de^ reddish-brown, and there is a white spot on ton' 
iuner web ot each of tbe taU-featbers, with , the oxotp* 
tiOfi of two m the middle, whiob are the shorteatt Im 
latenJ tail*faathers are very long, and giro, a tomme 
ablo forked appeacanee to the tail. The upper past qf 
the breast is blsok, the lower part and ^whitof 
toe whole Imgth is about eight inches and a bolfrol 
which Che eloiifated tall-featbeM mcesoye msi^S^ 
Lnebest tbe wings sve long and pmoted, eeaOliii 
yond toe end of the sooond tail-featoer. On — 
this eonntry, thsy form their nqits in dhfmas 
tbe eaves of honses, oMndns, do, *The nest 
of smaU portioiis of moist oavto, which the btsttniiw 
bo sssnmBsotlim at ttm odyss of minds ^or «lh- ^ 
gins of pnddlstl^ ^roadwido. Vh^sM^lM 
■n opso sanoir*slwped foim^ aadliBoed 
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Swan Swimming 

The are eeneraHj from foot to six in aombar, of a definite religious lOoietjwaaoomsMaead. Xalfifil 
white, fpeokled with ash-colour and dark red. Two the number of congrenttons of them was flftgr* prind* 
broods are produced in the season. Swallows are very pallj in Yorkdkixe ana Lancashire ; bnt it is asserted 
active, gliding and darting about with great lightness, that besides these, numbers bold thdr doctrines, but 
and apparently very little motion of the wing, every remain in oonneotion with other churches. The prio* 
stroke apparcmtly sending them forward as if shot cipal societies for disseminating their views are the 
from a bow. The note of the adult swallow is a soft Swedenborg Printing Society, established in 1810, and 
and sweet warble. the hlissiona^ Tract Society, established in 1821. 

SwAK, twon (Sax. swan), a gen. of web- Their mode of worship resembles in general that of 

looted swimming birds, foniid on the rivers and most other Cbristian ^diee, and the aacraments of 
cnall pools of fresh wuter, and are distingnisbed by baptism and the Lord's supper are admiuiatered. 
their graceful and majestic ai^eranoo. in some of Among ^e main tenets of this body are, that the laet 
the species the swans approaon the geese in many of judgment has already been accomplished ; namely, in 
their oharactors, whilst the typical ones diflbr con- 1757 ; that the former heaven and earth are passed 
siderably. The leading rbaractors of the swans, con- away; that the New Jerusalem, mentioned in the 
sidered as a genus of An&tiJa, are these The bill as Apoctiypse, has already descended in the form of the 
wide at the tip as at the basal part, and higher than wide *'New Church:" end that consequently the second 
at the base ; the nostrils are pierced abont the middle advent of the Lord has even now been realized iu a 
of the length of the bill, and the neck is very long, as spiritual sense, by tbe exhibition of his power and glory 
compared with that of the other web-footod birds, in tbe New Cbnrob thus establiabed. They bei\eve 
The colour of the plumage is in general pure white, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are one in tbe 
but a black speoirs exists. They swim rapidly, and person of Christ, comparatively as soul, body, and pro- 
their flight is poworfhl nnd long-continued ; they live ceeding operation are one in each individual man. The 
in society, but in the breeding time thev are strictly doctrines of justification and imputed righteousness 
monogamous, and the pairs take up their nesting- are r^eoted, salva^ ‘ >n being obtainable onl]! by a com- 
grounds at some distance from each other. They bination of faith i d good works. They believe in u 
make their nests near the margin of the water, upon kind of purgatory toe purification of the spirit, and 
ihe ground, and attain a great nge. They feed gene- that the resurrection will not be of the material body, 
rally upon seeds, roots, and other parts of aquatic but of a spiritual body. 

plants which are blanched and succulent by ^eing Swixtkiiia, sw«-f«n'-s-d, in Dot., a gen. of tbe nat. 
under the water ; but it is assorted by some wntora ord. CeiirelacM. The species S. Makogani aupulies 
that they also eat frogs, inseots, and worms. Their the well-known valuable wood called moAopany, wnioh 
flesh is hard, black, and rank in tbe old ones, and is so largely employed for household furniture and 
dot veiy good in the young ones. Their skins, feathers, cabinet-work. It is imported chiefly from Honduras 
nnd down, nnd especially ihe latter, are used for and Cuba, and also to a certain extent from other 
iteverol purposes. There are several species, and oim, West-Indian islands. Its bark possesses febrifugal 
the block Bsm*i of Australia, was long regarded as a properties. The genus is named after Gerard Van 
bird impossible to be found. The wild swan, whistling Swioten, a Butch botanist and author, 
wwmn, or hotmoe ((^pnws /erus), so called ou account SwiMMLUfaitwim'-mtay (Sax. strtmman, to swim), the 
of the peounar note uttered oy this bird, is a winter act or art of moving through the water by means of 
visitor to tbe British islands ; they also visit Holland, the limbs. It is one of the most important branches 
France, Provence, and Italy, and sometimes go as far of gymnastics, and although easily acquired, depends 
south os Bgypt and Barbary. It is a native of the somewhat on tbe natural buoyancy of the body, 
northern parts of both the Bastern and Western con- The best place for learning to swim is in deep water. 
Cinents, and is the first of all the Anatidn to return The learner should always bear in mind that the stroke 
north. The bill is blaok, and depressed in its anterior which is to sustain and propel him must be compound ; 
part, whilst the posterior is quadrangular And yellow, that is, the action of the legs and arms should be 
The plumage is white, but with a vellowish tiugo on aimultaneous. It must not be made on the surface of 
the head and upper part of the hind neck. The length tbe water, nor must tbe individual hick up his heels 
of tbe full-grown bird is rather more than four in the air behind him. Tbe sweep of tbe arms and 
and a half. The tame swan, or mute swan, is one of legs should always be made under water, and rather 
the most graceful and largest of British birds, and deeply so with the lein. The back should never be 
differs ftom the wild swan m that it has the anterior allowed to rise with the stroke, except as tbe whole 
portion of the beak yellow and the base blaok, with body rise^ but should bo kept hollow, slanting, and 
a prominent black tubercle or knob on the upper part steady. In making the stroke, the palms of the 
in front of the forehead. It is rather shorter than Uie i hands are placed together, and pushed etraight for- 
whistling swan, but longer in the wings. I ward like the bow or a boat, about an inch under ihe 

SwtxiiviioaoiAiie, or New JxavBAi,xM CnvacB, i surface ; at the same moment the knees are drawn up 
u the name of a sect of Christiana, ! widely beneath the body. In the next motion the 
called after their founder. Bmanucl Swedenliorg, born bands sweep back tbe weter in such a manner as to 
at Btookholm in 1K88. The earlier period of his career | bring the whole of the arms into action ftom tbe 
woe devoted ip physical and mathematical studies, pv - 1 shoulders to tbe bands; at the same moment the legs 
tiettlarly mineralogT, in which he acquired great die- j are thrown back, and tbe feet vigorously pushed 
tinotioninotonlytthome, but also in foreign countries. I against tbe water benenth. The bands ought to be 
Indeed, the origin of many subsequent diseoveriea is | swept out as far as possible witbont straining the 
ottributMl to his investigations. His first spiritnal shoulders and Uade-bonec. After this motion is mode. 
manifsKtotion is referred to the year 1716, when he | tbe action is relaxed, and afirasb etroke is eommenecd. 
Ohtsined a glimpse of the unseen world, and was eu- i lt should be remembered by the learner, that the priu- 
to eouveme with spirits and angels. From thid { cipal propelling power is m tbe legs, the ams and 
ttao he relinqaished his scientific pnrsuits, and began I hands bemg principally need for sastaining the head 
to print and publish various unknown arcana, wliioh j above tbe smtece. In ijenmlthe nao of coiks, blad- 
Im says " have been either seen by me or revealed to < ders, Ac., should be avoided, as they ftrequently inter- 
me, ooneCtoing heaven and bell, the state of men efteri fere with the learner's eonfldenoe in the naiaral 
death, (he true wonliip of Ood, the spiritual eeuse of buoyancy of hie body. Of the many methods of 
titoStotplorss, and many other important Imths tend- teaching ewimming, one of the most excellent is that 
log to saltation and true wisdom/' His works sre introdaeed in ihe swimming achools of Prussia by 
tnmimmt and contaiu'ittanT singular revdatioos. He Qeneral Pfhel The teacher stands on a {datferm on 
died at London, 1772, but too idea of founding a wot ^thoodgo of the water, behind a strong oak rail, whieh 
never aeams to hava ocetairod to him. and h^eft no iruns horisontslly to the extsnt of shout 26 foot, and 
inshruottons as to its fiormation, or riues Ibr its g«id-| about four feet high firomtbo level of the pktfbnn. In 
unoe. Amoug the iimt diaeiplM to the new ihUli, were : his hand ho osrriea a staff abont nine feet in length,^ 
£|to idestymen cl the'Chimih of Bnfdtnd; and to the top of which a rm Is attachod, wbtolrdteeoodt 
UNwemhor, 1788, un adtartkosaeut brought flvo per- towu^ tbo water, and Is inserted in the ringof abeft 
,<|Mtontowfof xcad^ and Convevsartkm. Xnt^,>flzi^ nu^t^simisof Chalcamor, wboUesalMgtoo 
to i umna s e hud toflsuau^ to thtoiy, and thatomaHovi water. Thus tba staff » e favor, and the wooden vaQ 
1688 ^ 






ONIVEBSAL IKTORMATION, ‘ 

Swing Bridge Byntherfi 

bflconwt the faloniin. Th» itaff retta upon tha rul, three feet^ ere no longer epperent. The eword^fl^i^ 
end ii eerilr meneged bj the teeeber with one bend, eotnetimee mote then twenty feet long, the beak a* 
Bnpported oy the rope, the leetner U then eerefolly eluded. It awims with greeter ewiftnen then elmdet 
inetraoted a the Tenooe mo? ements, end it mede to any inhebitent of the deep^ epd it poseeea«l of mat 
repeat them tUl they we perfectly feniilier to him. mucoolw atrength. It attaeka end puta to flight th* 
l%e pnnil la not contidereda^ until' he ia able to awim amaller oetaeeoua animala» notwlthatauding ita food ia 
for half an hour without reating or reoeiring aaaiatanoe. usually Tcgetable. Tile fleah of the adult m aaid to no 
By Oeneral Pftiere method, it ia aaid that a peraon hard but good, that of the young fish white, agreeahle^ 
may become a rerr good awimmer in a eery abort time, and noimahiDg. The aword.flsu is very abundant ha 
IndiTidnala Mre been known who could not awim a the Mediterrauesn, where it has attracted much notioa 
single stroke, and who by taking daily one, and some- from very early times; but though longest and belt 
times two leaaona, have bwn enauled u three weeka Co known to naturoUats as an inhabitant of the Meditgr- 
Bwim for half an hour ; while some have attained this rauean, it often roamvnto the ocean, generally taking 
pioUoienoy in a fortnight. When the learner has a direction either northward or southward of the 
snaatored the elements or the art, turning in the water. Straits of Gibraltar. From the time of the 
swimming on the back, and floating, are of compara> earliest antbentio notice of British fishes, it b«i 
tively easy acquirement. The ordinary speed of a been included in the number, though only as au ooea- 
swimmer ought to be about three miles an hour. Men sionol straggler. In the Mediterranean it approSehea 
have been i>eqnently known to awim thirty miles a d w ; the shore in May, and romaina for about three mouths, 
and n Peace, the famous Neapolitan diver, swam fifty Stcawose. (See Acks.) 
miles in twenty*four hours, on the coast of Calabria. 8 ycaiiokb>Fio. (Set Ficua.) 

Among modern feats of swimming, may be mentioned STConns. ei'-ko-nut (Or. eukon, a fig), in Bot., a oot- 
the orossing of the Hellespont by Lord Byron and a leetire fruit, formed of an enlarged and more or leSa 
Mr. Ekenhead. Lord Byron accomplished the feat in saecalent receptacle, which boars u number of sepa* 
an hour and ten minutes, and Mr. Ekenhead in an rate flowers. The fig is an example ; the flowers arc 
hour and five minutes, with the tide not in their favour, almost entirely inclosed by the enlarged hollow peww 
AU animala in swimming do not vary much from their sltaned rcccptoole, and what are commonly oollad 
motion in walking, but man is obliged to change his seeds are in rcaUty o&e*soodod fruits reaambUng 
motion altogether. The Russians, Poles, and other aehmnia. 

Sclavonic tribes, swim in a manner somewhat rcsem* BvitvATiinTic IVK. (See Ink.) 

bling the motion of dogs in the water, making a sepa* HrMritOMT, aim'-fo-ne (Lat. lympAonfo), with the ao« 

rate eflbri with each of the four extremities. cients, indicated a union of concerted sounds, and 

8wiko Bnioan, swiny* u movable bridge, consisting was used in contradistinction to ariripAotty, which waa 
of two parts, which meet midway between the abut- employed when half the concertants were in the ootave, 
ments, each turning upon a centre pivot, so aa to or double octave, to the other half. In modern muaio, 
allow a ship or vessel to pass when neceasaiy. however, the word eymphony is applied to oertain ii^ 

Sword, aord (Bax. twOrd), an offensive wet^n of strumental oompositions, containing various move* 
steel, worn at the side, used either for outdug or ments, and designed for a fuU band. As speoimens of 
thrusting, which has been known under different this species of coi^osition, we may mention Beetho- 
forins from the earliest ages. The manufaoture of this ven's **Sinfonia Pastoral^** and his symphony in 
weapon Las been carried on to a great extent in this C minor. Meiideissohn, Juoxart, and Haydn also ex* 
country for many centnries j hut the swords of Italy, celled in the composition of Bjrmpboaiea, 

Spain, and more especiaUy those of most Eastern SricPflirTDir, (Or. eumphuo, I unite, bth 

nations, took the first rank. The Damosoas blades eanse belicTed to agglutinate tho lijM of wounds), io 
are most noted for their extraordinary keenness of Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Boraginaetir. S. ^ffUtinaU 
edge and flexibility, but there is no do^t that their is tbe herb comfrey, which has aJw'ays been reputed 
quality, although *of the greatest excellence, has been vulnerary. The young leaves and sbuols arc sometimes 
greatly exaggerated. Since 17W), tbe sword monufaci- eaten as table* vegetables. When bruised, comfrey 
tore has been greatly improved and extended in this forms an execlleiit baruiogo lor broben linit>s, on 
country. The process at present employed is as fol* account {^of the starch and mocilagiDous matters it 
lows The steel of which the blade is to consist is first contains. 

heated in tho fire, and then drawn out upon an anvil BYjriooorR, a congregation, a gathering 

by two workmen, alternately striking it with hanimem; together, at prcacut understood in special sense of a 
if tbe sides are required to bo concave, it is hammered Jewish congregation : the honso appropriated to the 
between steel bosses. It ia then hardened by heatiog religious worship of tne Jews : the court of the serenty 
in the fire to a warm beat, and plunging it downwards elders among the called the great agnagegue. 
into oold water, and then tempered tiy passing through Byrclival, ain^ku'^nal (Gr. san, together; klinOt X 
the fire several times, until a bluish oxidation is pro* !>cnd), in Geol., when strata dip towards a common 
duced on the surface. It is then set to the required line of depression, the axis is termed synclinal, and the 
ahape, by placing it in a kind of fork on tbe anvil, and depression so foruied is described as a trough or basio. 
wrenching it with tongs. After this it is shair{>ened — Hcf. Pago's Handbook qf Oeologg. 
by grinding: and aa this process somewhat impairs Brncori. (Sre TAivnna.) 
the uniformity of temper, it is again heated, and then Stwod, ri'-wnf (Qr. aunodoa), an ccolcs'iastical eou- 
imUthed with emery, or if the blade bo of potiicalarly veution or council for oousulting on religious niatten. 
floe quality, with eroeue marHe. A Presbyterian ^nod is composed of the ministers and 

SwoBD-TtSfl (Xiphiae gtadiau), a gen. of fishes re- ciders or Uie congregations of several presbyteries, 
markable for haring tbe upper jaw prolonged tome- Btmod or Hoar. (Bee Dost, Synod or.) 
wbat in the form of a owora, and eonsUtutug at least SnroNTK, or SnrovYXB, ein'^o^nm (Lat.), a aamg, 
one-third of the tfital length. Tho body is eUmgated, noun, or other word having the same siguifieatiott 
Boorly round behind, but uttle compretsM ; upper pert with another, 
of the bead nearly flat, slightly descending Co the base Syittax. (Bee OKiincAR.) 
of the tword, which is formed by aa extension of fbe V STRTHBna, siaMlle-ris (Lat.). in Cliem., a term ap« 
vomer, maxillary and intermaxillary bones. There plied to the putting together Of different bodies to form 
are no proper teeth and no true tongue. The whole new onee posaessiiig distinct properties. It is dhreetty 
of the body is eovered with a rough skin. The gills oppOMd to analysis, which is the prooeae of separating 
are peeuliar, not eonaistiog of (Hogea in the form of b^iee into tbeir proiimete or ultimate oonslituenta. 
tbe teeth of e comb, as if uaoa] among bony flahea, but The syntbeCie prodnetion of inorganic oompounde, anefl 
each oonomting of two large porauel laminar, with as auljriioiio add and sulpbate of iron, from their 
retieolded surfaecs. Tbe whole of the under part of elementary ooostituenta, are every-day instances of the 
the body ia of a floe pure silver-cokmr, ehodM with practice of this part of ebemiotl adenee. Of li|b 
b^sh«bla«k on the upper part. Very young ipect- years, the reaeavobM of Kofim, Wdbler, Slreofeib 
mens, of twelve or eighteen inebee tong, have the body Beitbclo% (and a number oLotiiek eminent chendiia, ' 
covered with small tubercles, which disappeer aa the have shown that tbn aynth^ of nuoieroua organln 
flab inereaaea in sise, first on the back and afterwards oomponnda, hitherto of • piuwty organio origin, may 
otf fht beUj» and ty tbe time it attaina the len^ of be fomtSaom thair akoMBCary oonatitMata. Thai 
iJiao 
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XMli# Bm ttioeeeded in fomioff MftUo Mid, W^dnr 
niwftf Str«cker, 8»iirin> Berlbelot, tkirilidif foniuoMid« 
snd • number of other eabstaneeSf of more or lew oooi* 
pdiMPked oompoeition. 

STBiJfOAt in Bot., ngen. of the ant. ord. 

OiraeM. 8, wlgarii it the oeMttfiil eerlyoflowwiag 
■hrob known «■ the Uleo s it is e oommon omunent of 
■hmbberiee sad tuburbaa gardens. The sbrob oobip 
mofilgr known m .tho qrringn is e distinet pleat* (Sm 
PBBbeanuBVB.) 


T fe, is the twentieth letter end eiKteenth eomonmt 
9 of our alphabet. It is formed by a quick mid 
strong expnlnloD of the breath through the month 
npon a endden drawing back of the tongue from the 
fore part of the palate* with the lips the same time 
open. The strength with which the breath is emitted 
in pronouncing t is ell that distinguishes its sound 
from that of d. Ae t and d are so nearly related, it 
if natural that they ehould take eaoh other's places, 
at is the ease also with t and s, on account of the 
aimilarifey of their pvonuncuitioo. T is also inter- 
changeable with th and st, with c, n, I, and «d. It is 
frequently dropped at the end of worda and also in 
the middle of worda when flanked with rowela. Ti 
before a rowel has the sound of «t, nr rather sAi, and 
ia {often changed to t, sA, eh, &o. 'When, howerer, ti 
is preceded by s, oa iu oueffion, it retaina its proMr 
sound. 7, as a numeral, stood for IdO, and with a 
dash over it for 160,000. For the abbreriationa of this 
letter AsBaByTAViova. 

TAOisaraa, tdb’-n-thesr (Pert.), a siliciona deposit 
in the joints of the bamboo. {See Bxu^vbx.) It is re- 
markable for its low refractire power. Thus SirD. 
Brewster has shown that in a sphere of tabasheer oue 
inch in diameter tho focal distance for parallel raya 
of light ja four feet, while in a similar sphere of glass 
it is but half an inch from tbo surface of the sphere. 

TanBaWACLB, iUb'-er-nak-t (Lat. tab^mamdum, a 
tent), properly aignifles a tent ; and hence the patri- 
archs are said to have dwelt in tabemaolea or tents. 
In a stricter sense, there were in the camp of Israel 
under Moees two tabernaoles,'— the tent of the congre- 
gation, in which the people amembled for the dispatch 
of their ordinary secular affairs, and the tabernacle 
of the Lord, or the tent of testimony, or simply the 
tabernacle. This last was an oblong square structure, 
ten cubits in breadth, ten in height, and thirty in 
length, set up by the express command of Qod for the 
penbnuance of religtous worship, sacriflaes, Ac. by 
the Israelites during their wanderings iu the wilder- 
aess, and was used by them for the same purpose iu 
the land of Canaan till the building of the temple* 
The sides and west end were oomposed of boards or 

S inks of shittim-wood, overlaid with pUtsa of gold, 
ring bases of bram ; while the east end, at vriiich 
was the entranoe, was covered hr a curtain of flne 
linen richly ornamented with needlework, and above 
it was also covered with curtains. The whole was so 
constructed that it could be readily taken down and 
carried away. It was divided into two parts, the first 
eallod the holy place, twenty cubits long and ten wide, 
in which were the table of ahewbread, the golden 
oandlcBtiek, and the golden altar of inomiset the 
other the sanctuary, or hply of holies, in whieh was 
the ark of the oovenant. AMund the tabemaeld mu 
• large oblong court one hundred cubits in length and 
fifty in breadth, enoompMsed by pillara overlaid with 
plates of silver, on which bung eurtains of flne linen. 
This was the ** court of the tmmaole.'* The ** Feast 
of Tabernacles,** or of tents* wm designed to com- 
memorate the dwelling intente'intbewwamess, and 
it was also a feast of thanksgiving for the barest. 
It was the lest of the three great annual feaata whkii 
reo^Dirsd the presence of all.thepec|i|n ot Jermalemi 
and it lasted for eight days, from thelfitb to the Sflrd 
the seventh month (TisiL oorrespondfng to onr 
October). Puring itaferiebration the people dwelt in 
or arbours mtdo o^' tiie leaiy branmus of esrtain , 
trees. It was obsarvedrwith great damonatiatiena of 
)oy, and nnmenmt saorifiees wenoffinadup during its 
n^ttUnnanee, ^ 

1890 


TfiUow^ 


Taboo* M-toe', is a word used aaohg.the Soulh-Soa 
Islanders to express eometfaing oonseomted* snoredL 
not to be touched. Henoe it hee eome to be enpUed 
ia thie eonntry to eometfaiBg prohibited, or inter- 
diotad. 

Tabob, io8*h&ft a smaB drum, ususUy fomriag nn 
aocompeniment to the pipe. They ere both plejed 
by the same perfomer, the tone of the pipe bwng 
regulated by the flogsM of the left hand while the 
tabor ia played with the other. Thef^wero at one 
time TM 7 popular amongst the lower olesses in most 
European countries. 

Taooacu, fdk-koi'-as-s, the 2Vteea IhniL* nnat. ord. 
of IfoMoeotylmlmi**, aub-claas P«fa2ouicar»ooiisistiDK of 
perennial herbaceous plants with fleshy roots* paraUsil- 
veioed stalked leaves* and regular flowers. The peri- 
anth is tubular end 6-parted. The stamens, six in 
number, have petaloid tllaments hooded at the apex; 
the anthers are fi-celled, and ore placed in the con- 
cavity below the apex of the fllment. There ace 
two genera and ekht snecieB, natives of dampplaeeeia 
the hot parts oT Inaia, Aflrioa, and the South-Sea 
Islands. The most interesting plsnt of the order is 
Tacoa oesattioa, the roots of wnioh yield the starch 
known as Taeoa stanh, Tahiti arrowroot, or Otaheite 
Salop. Caket rr ^doof this product are much eaten by 
the natirea of tU Seoiety Islands. {See AanoWBOOT.i 

TABrouB, tifd*-pole (Sax. tad, toad, and poM, a 
young one), a young frog before it bee disengag^ itself 
from the membranes that envelop it in its first stage 
of life. 

Taj Hahal, t/ij ntd-Ul', a mansdeam erected at 
A^a, a oity which is now the seat of the government 
of the North-western provinces of Bengsl^ by the 
emperor Shah Jehan, to commemorate the virtues of 
his favourite consort, whose original name was Aijam- 
med Banoo, wbiob, according to oriental usage, was 
changed on her elevation to that of Mumtasee 
Tnmanec, signifying the pamyoa qf the age. The Tsj 
Mahal, of white marble, with four tall minarets of the 
same material rising at each Of its angles, is placed on 
an elevated terrace, also of white and vellow marble. 
The interior, consisting of a central ball, in which are 
the tombs of the emperor and his queen, is remarkable 
for its exquisite finiab, the pavement neing laid with 
alternate squares of marble, and the walls, screens, and 
tombs crowned with flowers and inscriptioat, executed 
in beautiflil mosaic of cornelian, lapis laauli, and 
jasper, tbo whole appearing oa fresh and almost aa 
peneot as when completed. /The Tsj is sorroundad by 
a lofty wall of red stone* with onpolas and pillars oiT 
marblo. 

TABBOXTBn. {See I1U>TOaBAPET.) 

Talc, tdlk, in Min., a magnesian mineral ooourring 
in orumbling, laminated, asd foliated maeoee of a 
greenish or ydlowish white. It resembles Biie% but is 
much softer, and although flexible, is not elastic. It 
is used in the manufacture of crayons, for orueiblos, as 
a grease absorbent, and in making porcelain. Mndi of 
the so-ealled commeroial talc ia mica. Talc alio enters 
into the eompositiou of many rocks; each ns tale- 
Bohist, ohlorite-Bcbist, steatite, eerpenti ne, Ac. Ohemi- 
eally ocmsidcrcd, it consists principally of sUioato of 
mmssia. 

Talb, tail (Fr. eonte ; Oer. fifdftrdtss), in Lit., ia 
• term used somewhat indeficitely, but may commonly 
be said to signify a simple fictitious narrative either in 
prose or verse, usually comprUnng only a ringle adven- 
tora. or group of incidents, with little plot or varied 
of eWaoter. Our common nursery talas ere found 
to exist in the popular traditions of sU Teotonio 
nations, and seem to be of mnob higher antiqaita tium 
worim of greater pretensions, The brothers (kimm 
have thrown much light on this class of litoxatore in 
their Xinder und Maue Mdlrdlsa. 

Taxjbxab, (Arab.), among Eastern no- 

tions, ia a figure cut in metal, atone, Ae.* and made 
with oertaifi aupamtitions oeremoniea, and under ear- 
tidn astrcdogical circumstances. They were baUeved 
to be possessed of certain virtnes proteotinff the 
waver from disease, rendering him invnlnerable in 
battle, and the like. {See Atfuint.) ^ 

Tasuow, Ml'-fo (Ban. the meltad and purified 

anet of the ox or aheep, ium in the manufootore pf 
It QOBsisto of tasioin pflCtM flf 





UKl^SBfiAL miOBmnOlf. 


Tallr Tfftde 


•tMrin. imlalttBt mi 4 oldD« Meordtef to Ut mllte. 
Mutton toUoir it o( n anoh firmer oonsietMioe tbea 
th«t of the oxt from eontelning mm ifieia tad more 
etearin. It it prepired for nso fay tlie prooeet drtm 
dirimg. In Bngle^ tbit it effected fay mettinc tfae 
tolloir to nn open copper pen, axpoted to tfae eetitoi of 
tbe in. After it fam remittoed in • liquid ctete ibr 
•ome time, the fletby perticlec rite to the torlMe. and 
are ekimmed jtff end prewed. The nreceed eeM it 
eommenly kilm at **ertioklii}gt,” or greafee,** and 
it need fmr feedine doge. On the continent and in Ire* 
land* however, D*Arcet*t method is senerally adopted* 
Theraw tallow it melted by oteam beat, with a traall 
portion of veir dilate aulpfaario aoid ; by which means 
the eeUuMr tissue is destroyed. This method yields 
from three to five per cent, more tallow than the older 


Tally Tbale, ia a system of dealing earried 
on in London a^ other large towns, by which ensto- 
mers are Airnisbed with artiolee on oredit, agreeing 
to pay Che stipulated price in wealtlyor monthly inatai- 
mente. It ic remarkable bow many of these shops 
exist in all the great centres of manufacture, the ons* 
tomers being mostly wives of labourers, mechanics, 
&c. , servant girls, and females of loose ehareeter. The 
facility with which goods are thus obtained, and the 
supposed ease with which they will be paid in instal> 
ments, lead persons to overlook the hadnees of the 
articles and the exorbitant prices charged for them. 
Habita of improvidenoe are thus generated, which 
usually involve the parties in irretrie%'ab)e ruin. Pay* 
mente are rarely mMe at tho shops, but certain days 
of each week are set ^art for the coUeotor going his 
rounds among the difierent customers, and receiving 
their instalments. It is estimated that in London alone 
neariv £1,000,000 is annually returned iu this trade.** 
Srf. MoCullooh'e Comtiureial Dieiicnaty, 

Talxvd, (Heh., doctrine), among the Jews, 

is a work whiob contains those rules and imtitutions 
by whirii, in addition to the Old Testament, the con- 
duct of that people is regulated. It is in fact tho inter- 
pretation which the ancient rabbins have affixed to the 
law of Mqbm. It is called tfae traditional or unwritten 
Jaw, as distinguished from the written law given to 
Moses. They are, however, both regarded as of the 
like antiquity, botli having been given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. After the second deatmotion of Jerusa- 
lem under Adrian, and tbe consequent dispersion of 
the Jews, fears were entertained lest the oral tradi- 
tions should be lost ; and hence arose the neoeasity of 
committing them to writing, in order to their preser- 
vation. It is generally agreed that Rabbi Jordim, enr- 
namad the Holy, made the first permanent record of 
them about i.n. 190. and 120 years after the destruo- 
tioD of Jerasalcm, This was the Mishna, or text, and 
to this a twofold commentary, or series of commenta- 
ries, were subsequently added, the one oslled the 
Babylonian Gemsra, the other the Jemsalem Gemara. 
The former was begun by Rabbi Asobe, who died 4S7, 
mad completed by Rabbi J ose some 60 years later. The 
Gemsra of Jemsslem embodied the notes of the Pales- 
tinian Jews, and prooeeded from tfae Academy at 
Tiberisa. It is beueved to have been written about 
the close of tbe 4tb century. Thus we have the Baby- 
lonian and Jerusalem Talmud having the same text but 
different notee* The former is far more abundant and 
copious to its notes than tbe latter, and ia the one that 
ia always preferred by the Jews, being the one that it 
meant when the Tvmud is spoken of. Obristians, 
liowev6r» generally prefer the Jerusalem Tehnud, ee 
being more free fivm the absurdities and fables of 
the other ; but on account of its greater brevity and 
eueeinctness, it is more difficult to understand. The 
Jews set a high valoe upon the Taltnod, generally 
placing it above the inepired law. The celebrated 
Maimonides made a digeet of all tbe laws and ordi- 
nances oontained in the Talmud, in tbe 12th century.-* 
Davidson's JSibUcdl OrUMm; Kittens MMieal 


taNABiCACBJB, fdm-d-rik-oi^ss-s, in Bot., the Tama* 
risk fam., a nat. oad. of Ditofjflfdonu, sub-olsM S%ato- 
myhrat ^viag the following essential characters :•* 
Shrubs or herbs, with altemate entire scale-like leaves. 
Ca^ dr*fi>part^» imbricate, persistent. Petals dis* 
tinot and attached to the calyx, withering^ Imbrieate* 




Btemeiis hypogynoasi authors tottono. OfWf «pi» 
Her, with metiiMtslgilos- Pinit dehiioint lyfiWtolfa 
each of whish bears a plaecnta at its »ta&q#faaim 
Beads somerous, eomsss^ withonbalbuiDaB, afidlMnf 
a straight embryo, with too ri4Mo towards UtoWB 
The pteatfr of this order usnsito gwwrbTtha a ia iri iSt 
and are moet abundaot'in the hasin of mlfaditoitto 
nean. Them are three gonem and 48 s paoiei* ffi a et to 
rto neaat^ro produoee a saoeharine luhateDea, wfateh 
is known under the nameof Mount Blnalwiannai This 
is supposed to be an exudation produced by an tocset 
wfatoh inhabits tbe plant. 

TiMAiuirD. (Ste TmcABtirpus.) 

TAWABiirDvs, in Bot», a gen. tba 

nat. ord. i^umiNotw. The well-known tomartod is 
the froit of the species T. todiso. It contetos an 
agreeable aeidiilous, sweet, sad reddish-brown pi^ 
whieh is employed medietnally in tbe preperorion ora 
oooltng laxative drink. When the pujp M mixed wlto 
Attm, it forms a delicious preserve. 

Tavus, eai'*#M(«, in Bot., a gen. of the Bat» ord« 
Z>ioteotea 00 <B, 2\ eommvsis is the common blaok 
bryony, a boautifri) twining hedge-plant. It has a 
large fleshy root, which is somctiiues used as a topM 
application to bmiied parts to remove the marlHh 
Taken internally, it acts os a dioretie, and also it it 
said as an emetic aud cathartic. 

TAVirnr, in Ohem--*ThiB term arasibrnia^ 

applied to the varions forms of the astringent prtii* 
ciple contained in tbe materials used for tanning 
leather. The most important of them have bean 
examined and fonnd to ^sess an arid rasotion^ and 
to differ considerably ia their properties aeeordiagto 
their source. The best known of them is grilo^teonfe 
acid, which is generally known by the name of taimin 
or tannic acid, as its name rigniflos. It is obtained 
from the nut-gall of the oak^hiohoontrins twe*tiiirds 
of ite weight of this arid. The nnt-galls are reduced 
to powder, and digested with an equal weight of 
washed ether. The decanted liquid seiHurateB on staud* 
ing into two portions, the denser of which is of a yellow 
colour, and consists of ether, holdtng gaUo-taiinie 
acid and various colouring matters - iU sorution. On 
evaporation, it yields a pale buff veridne of amor* 
pbouB gallotannio acid. It is freriy soluble to water^ 
it reddens litmus-paper, and dissolves tbs carbonates’ 
with offervescenoe. With tbe bsSss it forme salts 
known as tbe gallotannates, none of which are erys* 
taliine. Tbe basis of ordinary^ writing*ink is gaUo* 
tsnnate of iron. Its most remarkable oempoand is 
that which it forms with ptlaiim, which oonstitutsa 
tbe basis of leather* Gallotannio acid is used as a 
mordant in dyeing and in photography. The other 
varieties of tannic aoid are mriiamM arid, found to 
fustic (Ifonrs finriorta)’; mcrritoimir arid, existing ill 
<ndr-bark; quinotatmh and, oontained in otochona# 
bark; et^eotannie oeid, fonnd in ooffee; and a fowr 
others or little importance. f 

TAirmruw. (i$r« LsArnst M.avvvaotusx.) 

Taxtalio Acid . {See Taxtai.uv.) 

TAifTAX.i7U, Ma'-tg-fom* in Cbom., symbol Tsr-W 
very rare metal, also known as eolumbiutA, found to 
certain minerals, the fantaiitee and ptfrotantaUtu, 
Being so rare, and oocurriug in such small quaalkiM, 
its onaracteristioB as a metal have not been’* sraoir 
studied. It is obtained by dseompoaing the cMorida 
at a red heat with ammonia* It is a black tofosildq 
powder, whiob assumes a metaUlo losfre when fapiu 
nished. Heated in air it bans, bcoomiag converted 
into toAtaUc acid. Tantolom forms two oiidei,«*tiha 
protoxide, TaO, and tantalio arid, Ta,0^ TanteUe arid 
IS a white infusible substenn, unitiiig with tba bases 
to form salts, known as tentelites. A sesqoicfahirldp 
and a aesquisalphide of tantalum have been obtained^ 

TArxsTBT, trl^'-ss-frs (fff* UtpiMieriet), a spssies df 
woven hangings of wooland silk, frequently rstMd and 
enriched with gold and ollvsr, representtofl figures of 
men, animals, Isadseapee, bistorieel sufaieets. Aw. 
This aperies of curtain eovering far walls was koaitig 
among the inhsbitents of eaftetn aeaatriss sh l ' 
extremely remote era. i 

tions aud fontastte aeumtinoiff < wer# 

•elected for tbe dts|dsy of fEatSi^ of wdriiiMO L 
this department of oitentsl art^ whuh wiwslteiiirtods 
iiuported into Grasse. At tenfith, thaTifiwte»tosty of 





THS DICnONABY OF 


Taplooa Targum 

Athens beoeme rieible in the etmotnmof tapeetriee. eMlmomee, or IndisD tapir— ie mneb larger than either 
The old grotesque oombinationB DO longer, ae formerly, of the spraee jost deieribed, ai it meeenree some 
eovered their surlhoes, but were conilnM to the bordere seven or eight feet in length, and is of proportionate 
onljj and the oentre received more regolar andsi^ height. It is of a very oeavy, massive appearaDoe, 
tematiif representations. In modem times, iliie de« ana is remarkable for the pecmisr oolonrmg of its 
seription of embroidery has been executed with very body, ite fore qnarters boing of a ^oesv jetty blaok, 
great encoees,* and has often employed the talents of while its hind quarters, bsob, and siaea, are pure 
the greatest masters in the art of painting. In Flan- white. The proboseie or trunk is also developed more 
dors, psTtioularly at Arras (whence the term orrot, than in the American varieties, os it measttres some 
signifying f ay vriiy), daring the 16th and 16th centories, eight inches in length. The eyes are vlry email end 
the art was practised with nncommon skill, and tapes- ronnd, and the ears are also round, Mid are tipped 
tries were executed there after the designs of Raffaelle with white. In habits and disposition the Indian tapir 
in bis cartoons. The art was ivtroduced into England greatly resembles those of America ; so they call for no 
by William Sheldon, near the end of Henry the Eighth's speoiai description. It is said to exist abundantly in 
reign. In 1616, a manufscture was established at China, but bitnorto it has only been found in Borneo, 
Mortlake, in Surrey, by Sir Francis Crane, who re- Sumatra, sod Malacca. 

oeived £2,000 from JWes 1. to encourage the design. Tab, tar, in Manuf., a black viscid sabatanee, con- 
The first manuftiotiire of tapestry in Pans sraa estab- sisting of a mixture of hydrocarbons holding solid 
liabed under Henry IV., in 1006 or 1607, 1^ several matters in solution, formed during the distillation of 
artists whom that monarch invited firom Flanders, wood or ooal. Wood tar, or Stockholm tar, as it is 
Under i;<ouis XIV., the manufacture of the Gobelins often called, is largdy used in sbipbuilding. It is 
was instituted, which has introduced very beautiful produced by a process of ro^h dry distillation of the 
tapestries, famous for their strength, elegance of de- resinonswood of the pine, when heated, the more 
sign, and happy choice of colours. The finest paint- volatile oonstitnenta evaporate, leaving behind the 
ings are copied, and eminent painters have been hard, black, Bbining substance known as pitek. Coal 
employed in making designs for the work. Tapestry- tar is sunilar in a diarBOters and composition to wood 
work IS distinguished by the workmen into two kinds,— tar, bnt oontai . in addition many oompoands not 
that of high and that of fowlwarp ; the looma, and oonse- existing in the . egetoble product. Of late years, ooal 
qnently the warps, being differently situated in the one tar has risen from a nearly useless incumbrance to the 
case from what they are in the other ; those of the low mannfaotnrer to be one of the most important of our 
warp being placed flat and horizontal to the horison, and raw materials. The distillation of ooal tar forms a 
those of tlie high warp erected porpendicolarly. The separate branch of trade, and is conducted on a very 
Enghsh anciently exoefled all the world inihe taj^stryof extensive scale. Tar is also obtained from slate, peat, 
the high warp, and they still retain their former roputa- and seaweed during the drydistillationofthesesub- 
tloD, though with eome little change. The high warps, stances, closely resembling wood and cool tar in its 
on the other hand, are quite laid aside by the French, composition. 

The piece of tapest^ known na the Bayeux tapestry Tababtcla, tH-rHn^-tu-Ut (Ital.) {Zyeota Tarantula), 
is a web or roll of linen cloth, worked in cofonred a spider belonging to the fam. Araneida, the tinra 
woollen thread, preserved at Bayeux in Normandy, order of the class Aearikntda. The taraatula is a native 
upon which is a representation of the events eonnect^ of the south of Europe, and its bite is supposed by 
witlr the invasion and conquest of England by the the natives of Italy to be only cured by the patient 
Normans. (See Batxvx Tapbstbt.) beinjg made to dance violently to the sound of music. 

Tavxooa. (See Maktoot.) It lives on the ground, generally under stones or in 

Tabib, W^peer (Tapirut), a pachydermatous animal holes in the earth, and does not oonstmot regular weba 
belonging to the ord. Vngulaia aad fam, El-ephanlida. to catch its prey, but lays in wait for it, or issues forth 
There are three known species of the tapir, two on predatory exoursions, rushing back to ite bole 
of which inhabit South America, while the third is when it has secured it. (See also HnuBB.) 
found in Sumatra and on the peninsula of Malacca. Tabaxaouk, itUrdk»*-ii-kHm (Gr. taraseo, 1 chance, 
1'he characteristics of the genue are as follows: the from its supposed effects on the blood), a gen. of the 
muzzle is prolongated into a short proboscis, which is nat. ord. Qnaporitte, Taraxacum q^cinale (the Xcoa- 
siinple at the oua ; the skin is covered with hair ; the iodon taraxacum of some botanists) is the common 
skull is of a sort of pyramidal form, resembling that dandelion. The root of this plant is very eztensivdy 
of the pig, and (he nasal bones are much arched, so as employed as a medicinal agent, and is believed to 
to give support to those muscles from which the pro- possess eqierient, diuretic, and alterative properties. 
boBois depends ; the tail is extremely ehort ; the lavre it oontains a bitter orystalline principle, to which it 
are furnished with six incisors and two canines (very seems to owe its medicinal power. When roasted, 
omali) in each, and the upper jaw has seven, and the dandelion-root is sometimea employed instead of 
under six molars on each side ; the feet have four toes ebirory as an addition to coffee, 
on the front feet and three on the posterior ones ; the Tabs, fair (Ital. tara, from tarare, to abate), in 
neok is high, and is ftirniehed with a sort of mane formed Com., ia an abatement or deduction made from the 
of upright bristles ; and in their form, generally, they weight of a parcel of goods, on account of the chest, 
are not at all nnlike the bog family, with the exoep- cask, bag, so., in which they are contained. It fe 
tion that the lege are usually longer. The best-known usually distinguished into real, customary, and average. 
Bproics is the common Amencaa tapir (Tapirua The first is tne actual weight of tae ooest, the 
ferreeirie or amsKeanNs). .This is a large animal, nearly second the supposed vreigkt as fixed by eustom; and 
six feet long, and measuring about three feet and a the lest is the average weight taken from a number, 
hair high. The skin le very thick, and ooverad vrith Tabobt, tar'-yei (Bax. tarp), literally, a mark to 
sliort brown hair, and it is mund in nearly aU parts of shoot at. The best practice-targets are m^e of cast 
Bonthem America, from Fanama nearly to tbe extreme iron, about six feet lugb, twenta-fonr inohes wide, and 
south. It inhabits tbe most tropical forasti, near two to three inohes thick. There are many other 
water, in which it often bathes, and is more of a noe- kinde of targets, eomeorwhiebtby meanaof eleotridta, 
tnrnal than a diurnal animal. Altogether it is a barm- show where the bsUt strike them upon the faee of s 
less animal, and when atUoked generally se^ safety dial at the side of the person firing, 
in flight, although it is said to frequentfy crash its Tabovm, faH<^as» (Choi., interpretation or version), 
most cruel enemy, the jsiw, with ite body against is the neme given to the Ofasldee paraphrases or ver* 
tbe limbs of trees, when that animal asaails it. The eione of the Old Testament. The origin of these 
diet of the tapir is purely vegetabla^ and it often in- panmhrsses is mnoh disputed. Haring the Babylonish 
iliots great loss on planter! oy its predileetion for captivity, the Jewt had adopted the Chaldee language, 
various roots, which it digs up in large quantities, sad upon their return to their own oountiy tii^ oowd 
myhig waste large traota of ground. The other South- uot imerstsad the langaageoftheir sacred boon; and 
toerioan speeiea (^^iifVatue} is but little kuown, and hence, when Bara aadTihe Lerites read the law to the 
^•tinguishod from th&former by the greeter length people, they were obliged to add en exi^atioa of it 
of its balr. It is priue^aUy feuud habiting &e faCbabee. Tbete ^analicnis were aftarwaids eom- 
An^, at a height of eome 3/100 to 3,^ feet above mitted to writiag, and beuoe proba^'otiginatad tho 
thelevel of the sea. The semaiiiiBg variety— 2\^nis Targumsk 3^ arerather comments and eSplanatioBe 
1681 , 
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Tariff 


of tha Uzt than literal tranalationa of lt» and heooe 
tlioir name. The oldmt Targoma eitant are beliered 
to be at least as earlj as the time of Christ. At pre- 
SSot,eleren Tari^s are knovo to us. That of Ookrios 
' oa the PentatsDoh is highly Tsloed by the Jews. 
The anihor is mentioaed in the Babylonian Talmud as 
a disciple of Hillel, who died 60 n.o. The style is porei 
anproaobing that of Daniel and Esra, and the rendering 
always TorjUteral; and hence it is of great use in 
eapuimng Hebrew words. The Targum of Jonathan 
the son of Uxsiel containa the Frmdiets, i.e,, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the tweWe minor prophets. The style is inferior 
to that of Onkelos, and the rendering is muoh more 
free, many additions being made for which there are 
jio corresponding words in Uebrow. A targnm on 
the Pentateuch was formerly ascribed ti^thia same 
Jonathan; but the aiyle ana character or tlia work 
ahow this to be impossible, and it is now known as 
that of Pseudo* Jonathan. The language is impure and 
barbarous, and it ooutaina annmber of fables, legends, 
and allegories. It is believed to have been written j 
about the 7th century. The Jerusalem Targiun is on 
the Pentateuch, and is so called cither because it was j 
mado at Jerusalem, or from its being in the dialect of j 
that place. It is both a corrupt and iuoomplete work. { 
The other targums are, that of Joseph the Blind, or | 
Oiie>eyed, on the llagiograpba (Job, Psalms, Pro*| 
verbs); that on the (Ivc Megtlloth (Kutli, Esther, Ecole- j 
aiastes. Song of Solomon, and Lumen tations) ; one on ! 
Ist and 2nd Ghrouioles; three on Esther; and the 
Jerusalem Targum on the l^ropbets. Iioae of these, 
however, are of much value. 

TABtFV, tA'-rif (Ital. iariffa), in Com., is a table 
giving the variona duties, drawbacks, bounties, &o., 
charged or allowed on the importation or exportation 
of various articles. The simplicity of our present 
tariff is oue of the triumphs of recent statesmanship. 
Formerly, hundreds of articles were loaded with duties 
which brought little revenue to the state and pre* 
aented formidable obstacles to commerce, while many 
more wore wholly prohibited, klore particularly to 
the late Sir Bobert Peel and the present chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, belongs the honour 
of sweeping away many hundreda of these obnoxious 
duties. {See CcaTOMS.) 

TaBXiB, tor'-far, a whitish onist deposited from 
wines upon the insides of the casks in which they are 
stored. It consists essentially of the sparingly soluble 
bitartrato of potash. When purided, it crystallizes in 
oblique rhombic prisms of snowy whiteness, farming 
ordinary cream of tartar. Crude tartar, or argol, 
forma the chief source of tartaric acid (which see). 

Tabtabio Aon, tar-Me'-tk, an organic acid obtained 
principally from the crude tartar fonned on the insides 
of the casks in which wine ia stored. It also occurs in 
the berries of the tamarind and of the monotain ash. 
In order to prepare the acid, the crude tartar, which 
consists mainly of bitartrate of potash, is dissolved in 
boiling water, and chalk is added until effervescence 
ceases. Insolnble tartrate of lime is precipitated, and 
neutral tartrate of potash remains dissolved. The tar* 
irate of potash remaining in solution is then decom- 
noaed into tartrate of lime and chloride of potassium, 
by chloride of oaloinm. The product of the two opera- 
iiona is well washed and digested with dilnta oil of 
vitriol at a Mntle heat. The tartaric acid is thus set 
free, insolabTe aolphate of lime being thrown down. 
Whan cool, the liquid is filtered, evaporated in leaden 
voHela to the oonaiatence of syrup, and allowed to 
erystallfse, the formation of theorystals being favoured 
the nresence of sulphnrio acid. The acid thus 
oDtainea crystalUaea in large colourless transparent 
rhombic prisms, which are permanent in dry air. 
Tartaric acid dissolves readity in water, alcohol, and 
wood spirit. It is mneh used in dyeing and in medi- 
cine. Tartario acid is a dibasic, ana exhibits a strong 
tendency to form doable salts, of which there ere 


reqntriqg about 180 times its own weight for solution. 
Xt IS noM in medicine as an aperient, and when heated 

5 redness inn eovered enirible, it forms the mistnre 
carbon ud eaiboBcte of potMh known inihelebo*' 
im 
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ratory as Uosk^lim. Oaloined with twice its wek^ nf 
water, it forms white ftua. In Hs impore state itionnB 
the chief sonroe of tarterie acid. Its composilioii may 
be represented by theformuia KO.fiO. 0 «H 4 ;O,.. The 
equivalent of bane water may be replaoM by nfferent 
bates t such as soda, setqnioxide of iron, and teroxide 
of antimony.— Parirafs grpo^osh and etdat or Soeheiia 
ealit forma large hexagonu prismatio er^tals. It is 
much nsed in medicine ea an aperient. The double 
tartrates of iron and potash, and of iron and ammonie,. 
arc also nsed for the same purpose.— Torlrais qy 
potaeh and antimoNy, or tartar emetic, has long been 
extensively used in medicine. It may be prepared by 
mixing three parts of teroxide of antimony vntb four 
parts of oream of tartar, into a thin paste, with water, 
and aUewing it to digest for several nears. It is then 
boiled with water, filtered while hot, and allowed to 
cryatallize. Internally administered m doses of two or 
three grains, it acts as a powerful ometlo ; in doses of 
one grain and under, as a sedative and expectorant. 
It is very much presotibed in a great variety of diieasee. 
A compound, similar in ohnraotor to tartar emetic, 
may be formed with arsonious acid. Boraoio acid will 
also replace the equivalent of water in the bitsrtrate 
of potash ; thus acting as a psendo base. It forms the 
borotartrate of potash, a smublo tartar used in modi* 
cine as a purgative. 

Tabtb, taiei, in Physiol., is one of the five special 
senses by which arc perceived certain impreuiona 
made by parliolcs of bodies, dissolved by tho saliva in 
the mouth. Tho object clearly is to take coenisauoe 
of matters about to be swallowed, and to act as aen- 
tineb to the alimentarv canal, at the entrance of wbioh 
they are situated. The tastes of bodies are very dif- 
ferent and varied ; but in order to have a taste, a anb- 
stanoe must be either liquid or soluble In the mouth. 
The organ of taste is the tongue, and the seat of sen- 
sibility is the mnoouB covering of its surface. It is de- 
pendent on the lingual branch of the fifth, and tho 
glosso-pbaryngeal nerves,— tho former distributed to 
the two anterior thirds, and the latter to the posterior 
third of the tongue. This organ is covered over with 
minute prominences, wbioli, when magnified, present 
four principal forms; vis., 1. simpU pafdllar; 8. 
conical or filiform papiUn; 3. funmorm papiilas; 
d. cironmvallate, or calciform It is sup- 

posed that the two former are Bfore cspeoially con- 
cerned in the sense of touch,' vrith which the tongue is 
also highly endowed ; while the two latter, but par- 
ticularly the last, constitute more especially the ap- 
paratus of taste. Sapid bodies pressed against these 
papilhc give rise to impressions, which, when trani- 
initted to the brain, occasion the peonliar sensation. 
The conditions for the perception of taste are,— 1. 
the presence of » nerve with special endowments ; 2. 
the irritation of thUrnerve by the sapid matters ; 3. the 
solution of these matters in the secretions of the organ 
of taste. The precise mode in which the nerVes of the 
tongue STS stimnlsted is not understood. This sense 
is much more aonto in some parsons than others, and 
may be much improved by education, as in the case of 
wine-tasters. It is diminiibcd or lost in febrile or 
other disorders which alter the condition of the 
mucous surface of the tongue and mouth. Professor 
Bain classifies the diffsrentkindsof tastes as follows t— 

1. Bafishss, or the agreeable feelings arising from the 
•ttmulos of food on the organs of mastication and de- 
glutition,— they are of an intense and maasive hind; 

2. disgosti, or the opposite of relishes; 3. sweet 
tastes, ea that of sugar ; 4. bitter tastes, as .that Of 
quininaor bitter aloes; fi. aalino, oa that of omnmon 
salt; 6. alkaliDej 7. tour or add; 6. oatrinfieiiqt 
9. fiery, as that of alcobolio liquors. 

Tastb, in .Ssthetios, is that faculty of the htunait 
mind by which we judM of the beantifol and pio|!^ 
and dlatingniih them fforn the ugly unmitafele. 
Much diSersDce of opfnion has preHfiea reapeotiiig «ha 
nature of tfaia ihenlfr. By some it has been regerM 
ea the result of caprioeor fashion, without any nniffqriii 
or pernmoent prttdples on wbioh to ground itsdd^ 
siona; by otim n eompqnM..of various oottNR 
elements, in the resofarilon info its ooupdoilp' 

parts several fngeniooB eUApta havabeenriwM. lb 
seems, however, to be^ as stated by Baikw ^U^awnrsta 
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ira are atruok natoraUf aad all tba flrat olaiiaa, 
witbont aaj previout reaaoning, inth tbe exoaUanoiat 
«r defiMts of a compoaitioB.*^ It ia* howror^ 
anaceptibla of improvamant bjr baing mada habitat 
and attentively oonvaraaiit with a f^laular aloaa of 
agreeable obieota. Tbia Ikoulty exaeoiaea an important 
and highly ttanellaial influanea in anoh a atata of 
aodo^ aa ours, not only over the pimnita of tboae 
who devote thamaelvaa to tba atndy of literatam and 
tbe fine artSt bnt over the apjoymenta of arery indi* 
aidual who partakes of tba general raflnement of I 
manners. 

TaubvIi faw'-nis (Xat.), io.Aatron.. the BiiU«cmai 
of the twelve aigna of the loaiaoi and tba aeeond in 
order. - 

TAZAOBJBt MAra*<i<'-aa*e (Let. leant, tba yaw^traaX 
in Bot., tba Yew fam., a nat. ord. of iXa^fatfeasa, 
anb*claaB Offmnotptrmia, Traea or ahrobs, with eon* 
tinnoua branches. Leares nsnally narrow, rigid, and 
vainless ; aometimcs broad with forked reina. Ylowers 
unisexual, naked, braeteatad. Idale flowers saveral 
together, each with one or several stamens, whiofa are 
united or distinot: anthers bursting longitndinallv. 
Yemale flowers solitary, and oonsisting of a single 
naked ovule, wbioh is either terminal or placed in the 
axil of a bract. Seed small, enveloped in a oup*sbapod 
mass; embryo straight. The plants of this order u« 
natives of temperate regions, and of the mountains of | 
tropical oountiles. There are nine genera and 60 
epecies. {Sit Taxttb.) 

Taxation, tnk»»ai*-9h»n (Lat. logo, I estimate, 
appreciate, value, also charge with), is defined to be 
the taking a portion, or the value of a portion, of tbe 
property or labour of individuals, and disposing of it 
by government. In every system ol government taxa- 
tion is neoessarv, and every good government will en- 
deavour to make tbe burden as light or aa little felt as 
possiUlo. Ill iaet, there is, perhaps, no branch of legis- 
lation BO important as the adoption of wise and Just 
aneaauret in Uie matter of taxation. Upon ibis, in no 
email degree, the wealth, happiness, and even tbe 
morals cd' the people depend. The four following 
gooeral maxinM laid down by Adam Smith cannot be 
too muoh kept in view in regard to tbia subject 
** 1. Tbe subjects of every state ought to coittribute 
towards the support of the government as nearly as 
pouible in proportion to their respective abilities; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which they re- 
apeotively enjoy under the proteotion of the atate.«~ 
2. The tax wbioh eaoh indivioual is bound to pay ought 
to be certain and not arbitrary. The time oi payment, 
the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought 
all to be clear and plain to the contributor, and to every 
other person.— 3. Every tax ought to be levied at the 
time or in the moouer most likmy to be convenient for 
the contributor to pay it.— 4. Every tax ought to be so 
contrived as both to take out and keen oat of the 
pockets of tbe people as little at possiblo over and 
above what it brings into tho pnbhc treasury of the 
atate.*' ''Equality of tuation," Bays J. 6. MiU, 
*' means apportioning the oontribution of each person 
towards tbe expenses of government, so that he shall 
«eol neither more nor less inconvenience from bis absre 
vT the payment than every other person experienoea 
from his. This standard, uke other etandarua of por- 
feotkm, cannot be completely realised ; but tbe first 
object in every praoticardiaouasion should be to know 
what perfection is." Taxes are either direct or indirect. 
** A dittet tax is one which is demanded from tbe very 
tienona who it is intended or desired should pay it ; . 
BO liufirsel tax, one which is "demanded from one 
person in tho expectation aad inteatioQ that he ahall 
indemuify himself at the expeoea of another," aa in 
the excise or oustoms. Bireot tam are genwrally on 
inoome, indirect on expssidltnre. ' Thongh most govern* 
monte have had reconree todanothoes, indirect taxes > 
nave generally been viewed with the greateet favour 
both to princee and solneete. Baisig generally paid, 
tu tbe first instance, by the prodofliiai the pomhasere 
eoBfhund tliem with the natural psioanTtba ocaunodity t 

and henca tbeir ^aeta^eaot so readily felt and appre- 

^a^. They have tbto*Me odvantege of being paid 
wy degreeei ia 'niaU poit^S, a^ at tha tiuMwbra 
^ commodities are wanted for eon^^ lodireat 
f^s» however* have the dMvantaga that thij not 
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only inonaae tbepriee of tba artides by their amonirt^ 
but alio, being aavanoed by the producers helbre they 
are finally paid by tba oonaomers, the former most 
noaessariv oave a profit upon them, Aa tbe inoome 
of iadividoale must be derived firom one or mote of 
the tinree eonroas of rent, profit, or wngei, eli tnxee 
which do not fail upon capital, most, however impoaed, 
ultimately fall upon one or other of theee eon* eea. Of 
the first of these we have two kinds in tois oonntry,— 
taxes on the rent of lend, and taxes ofi the rent of 
houses. The existing was first impoeed in 

108S, on a mde valuation of the lands of the kingdom 
made in the previous year. Eo oheoge has ainee oeen 
made on the valnation, bot tbe rate baa been raised 
from time to time, till in 1708 it was made perpetual at 
the rate of 4f. e ponnd, leave beiog at the same time 
given to tbe proprietors to redesmit. Taxeaon boosM 
have been for a lengthened period among the ordinary 
sources of revenue of this country, having been intro- 
duced by 7 Will. IIL e. 18. The existing houn-fao 
was imposed in 1 861, It affects only bonies vrorth £20 
a year and upwards, which are subject to a duty of 3| 
per cent., or fid. per ponnd on their annual value, pro- 
vided they be not farm-bonsee or in part occupied as 
shops, in which oaae the duty is only 2| per cent., or 
Od. per ponnd. Thai sesms to be no goon ressou why 
this tax shoold not hi otonght down lower, say to £10 
of rent, more especially at such rent confers the im- 
portant privilege of tho franchise. It appears that in 
1861 there were 4,138,683 inhabited honsea in Great 
Britain, of which only 644,368, or two in fifteen, 
paid duty. Were the present duty then charged on 
houses of £10 andnpwaras, its produce would be more 
than doubled. The spiadew-tox, which was finally 
abolished in 1861, was in every way a very objection- 
able tax, because the number of windows in a house 
forma no criterion of its voloe, or of the probable 
means of those by whom it is occupied. Taxes on 
profits arc oidectionable In so for as they rarely foil to 
obstmet improvement and to promote fraud. If aa 
equal and universal tax ooula be impOMd upon the 
net profits realised in all departments of industry, such 
a tax would be unobjeotionaule. But this is impossible. 
There are no means whatever by which to noessure the 
rate of profit in different bnsineBses, or even in any 
single bnsiness. At best it could only be miessed at, or 
tome supposed average taken, tho effect ofwhiob always 
IS that those engaged in successful businesses pay too 
little, while those engaged in unsuccessful spaonlations, 
on the other hand, have to pay too much. In fact, 
profits never have been, and never can be, taxed accord- 
ing to their amount. And the same remark applies to 
taxes on wages. No government has ever attempted 
to lay direct taxes on wages, and any such attempt 
would be sure to fail, inatmoob aa tbe tax could 
neither be assessed nor collected. Though all inoomea 
ore derived from rent, profits, or wages, there is 
another dus of taxes which difi’ers from any of these 
taken singly, in so far as it forms a kind of combination 
of them; namely, taxes on property and income. 
2bx«s oa praptrijf arc in most respeota highly objec- 
tionable, differing but little from taxes on capital, 
about the worst that can possibly be devised. Andeven 
though snob were not the ease, insuperable dUReolties 
stand in tbe way of establishing it on any fhir basis. 
An teeowe-iox is at first sight apparently tbe fairest of 
all taxes, but in its practical operation it is " the 
most uneqnsl, oppressive, and vexations of any that it 
is possible to imagine.*’— {fifcCkUcek.) The difilcnl- 
tiea in tbe way of Maeasing inoomea are of two aorta; 
Ist. the difficulty of asoertaining tbe incomes of diffe- 
rent individuals ; and find, tbe difficulto of laying an 
equal tax on inoomee derived from difierent aooroea. 
Incomes arising from rents of land, houses, mortgages, 
fonded propei^^y Ac., era very different from those 
arising from ttiide, buriiysss, or profession. Mr. J. 8, 
Mill lays down three soles to be kept in view in the 
carrying out of an income-tax t 1. th^ inoomee bebw 
a oertain amoont shonld be altogether untaxed ; 2. 
that inoomea above that limit ahonld be taxed only in 
proportion to tbe aorplas by which they exceed tto 
limit; 8. that all toms saved from inoome and invested 
shonld be exempt from tbe lax. The dlffloolties attend- 
iog an ineome-tax have led to the prepoeitiott of .a 
taxcmtopeiHtitiire inatoad iff it* itbetaig bo* 
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lIvM tbftt tlif Mtonu wluoli pmNM would fdraidior 
thiir expenditure would be mof trortwovthj tbeo 
tboee ww<^ thej meke of their ineoiMi, eea Arom 
hemff mofo pnbU^ thet wuHrepreienUtioiii here would 
be BMifw reedijj detected. The preeent income-tez 
wee fflinit propoaed bj Bir Bobert feel m IfidB, on 
pleo of e previooa one introduced by Mr., fitt 
ebout the end of leet oentory. Siuoe It hea been 
impoaedf it bee undergone Terioua duMigea* end not* 
wiUisteiidinpTepeeted Baaurancea to thet effect, there 
eeema to be little proepeot of ita repeeU The two 
greet brenohea of indirect texetion are (be eectae end 
ciutopa. which here been elceadY noticed (ere uleo 
Stamp Dnxue). The following ieole, giving the groee 
revenue cf the United Kingdom, ahowa the nmoant 
produoed by the verioua texea during the yeera 1861 
udlfi68:- 

186L 1868. 

CQBtoa» £23,774,000 £24k038»0<i0 

Bxciae 16461,000 17,634,000 

Stomps 6,488,170 6,018.946 

Texea 3,110,000 8,148,000 

Property end Incomo-tex ... 0,902.000 11,104,000 

Post-office 3,600,000 3.600,000 

Crown Lends 203,470 296,521 

MiaeellaneoDS 1,306,203 2,881,968 


Total £68,603,861 £70,096,429 1 

Under the bead "Taxes," are included lond-tex, 
yielding £1,135,000 i bouse-tax, £820,000; aenronta, 
£200.000; horses, £368,800 ; carriegea, £332,700; do;^ 
£196400; &c.— The total charges of collection of the 
revenue, exclusive of the post-office, in 1801, was 
£2,678,086; and in 1662, £2.611,180.-12^. J. B. 
M^ttUocb'a I'axation and Sumding, 1863. 

Taxbb and Bane belong to the general bead of 
looel taxation, being levied in partiewar districta of 
the country, and expended for the purposes of those 
districts. They ore of various kinds, and are denomi- 
nated with reieronce to the objeota to which they ore 
applied. The more important of these are the poor 
and church-rates, the poor-rate raised under the 
48 Elis. 0 . 2, by taxation of every inhabitant, parson, 
vicar, and other, and of every occupier of lends, 
houses, tithes, &e., in the perish. Chnrob-retes ere 
payable by the parishioners and occopiers of land 
within a parish, for the purpose of repairing, mein- 
teining, and restoring the body of the church and 
belfry, the churohyera fence, the bells, seats, and 
ornaments, and of defraying the exnenses attending 
the service of the church. Among the others ore tM 
coonty-rate, hondred-mte, highway-rote, aewera-rate, 
polioe-rate, borongh-rnte, wetch-rate, &o. Some of 
these, however, ere oulv for particular occasions, or | 
for particular places; while, Jo other casee, several of] 
them ore included under one heed ana collected 
together. The total amount of the local toxea in Eng- 
land and Wales is about £15,000,000; and if we add 
those of Scotland and Ireland, the total omqunt 
will he above £18,000,000. The Locid Taxation Act of 
I860 (23 & 24 Viet. o. 51) direcU that returna aball be 
made to the Home Office for all boards, corporations, 
or bodies of any kind empowered to levy taxes, of the 
•urns so levied. Hence we mey expect iufhture more 
oeouiate returns of these local taxes. 

Taxxpbrht, iSJaf-ioderms (Or. faeir, arrangement; 
derma, skin), a term originally used to designate the 
methods for preserving skins, eo os to retain their 
uotursl eppearoDoe. but is now applied to the art of 
pteaerviDg the whole animal body for ooUectioue of 
aotund histoiT,— the method best apuUcable to tha 
preeerveiion of small quadrupeds, reptileoL enwtaoes, 
moot of the insects, though not the lepidoptere, the 
skills of the larger animals, Ac, The object to be pre> 
aerved-ebould, if email, be eo^nded inagiass jar eon* 
taining alcohol; in the oaee of speoimena of large eiae, 
copper cans, or wooden kegs, made withalargemeutlw 
with a cap or bnngilitiiigair-tight. The vessels should , 
be completely filled with okobol, in order to preveuh 
ijury by motion. Insects are commonly preserved by 


ug them, down with pins thrnst through them 

bodies,* into a lining of cork or soft wood, forming 
4he bottom of paper oozes. As collected, they rosy bi 
Idsosd in email wids*moutbed phials, contaudag u 
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little camping or batter stiU, aapODgesoekedlawthcr» 
which soon MUathem. LwgeonimalaehouldbesIdttttSid, 
and the skina placed in alitohoK or emeered op (he in* 
tide with arteuic^ and then dned. If arsaaie cannot 
be procured, immeralon iu a atrong brine of alum and 
•alt is very effioaoioos. luseets ars nept fimm thehkiim 
Ly sprinkling in the heir powdered green or blue viirid. 
The skins should be etnpped from the animals wtui 
especial core. Before eettiiig up in the natural posU 
(ion, with wires, Ac,, all parts liable to decompoeitloii 
should be csrerally removed, end orsenio or aneidcal 
“ ■ over the skin. The orsonlo may ho 


applied either in a stoto of dry powder or nixedwtth 
oloohol and water to the consistency of treacle, end 
applied with a brush. For detailed oireotions for the 
preservation of eve^ speeimen of natural history, 
consult Swoinson's Taxtdcrmg, forming a volninc of 
Lordner's Cabinet Oyelopmdia, 

Taxus, iSktfnua (Lat.), in Bot^ (bo yew, the typiwi 
gen. of the not. ora. Taaoeem, 3 v 5 acca/a,tlie common 
yew, is an evergreen treO|^ which often ettaina a gnat 


Specimens of remarki , , 

seen lu old churchyards. The timber is ez< 

durable and valuable, and was fonuarly much uaad for 
making bows. Its leaves and young branohes act aa 
narcotioo-aerid ppiaons when eaten by, men or tho 
lower nnimals. rrofcMor Bentley is of cpinion that 
tbepulp eurroanding tho aeed is barmless, lint that tho 
seed itself is very poisonous.— JSef. Bentley's Afunoof 
<ifBotang. 

Tba. {S$c Tux a.) 

Tsax, teak {iehht, its name in Malabar), thABtmo 

f iveu to two kinds of hard and durable timbiR'. 3iast- 
ndian teak, which is so extensively employed .for ship- 
building, is the wood of TeeUma grandie, a treebelonjg- 
ingtothe not. ord. Vtrhenaeea, African teak is the 
produce of Otdfieldia qfiricana, one of the EopkorU* 
aeea, 

Tmal, teal (Du. taUng), a bird belonging to the 
family AnaUiue, or true docks, tho obarooteristloa 
of which ore given in a former article. It la the 
smallest of the wild ducks which visit this country in 
the winter, and has a black bill, with the bead and 
upper parts of a bright bay colour. It arrives in tide 
country very late in the autumn, and is found princi- 
pally along the southern and westward coast of Eoglaiid 
and Ireland, 

Txabb, teen (Lat. laekrycue), in Fhya.,arothelimpi4 
fluid secreted by tho locbrymel glands, and flowing 
on the Burfeco of the eyes. They serve to preveim 
the friction of the eyelid# on fhe oyee, to keep tho 
oomea moist, and to wash away any extraneous bodies 
that may have fallen into the eye. (See Exx.) 
Txaxlx. (See Dixsacob.) 

TxcuroLoaT, tek^nol'-o^e (Gr.frekut, art, and foyer, 
discourse)^ is that .soience which treats of the arts, 
more pijrticularly the mechanical. It is properly tha 
science of the arts. "Its object is not art itself, is. 
the praotiee of art, bat the principles which guide or 
underlie art. and by conscious or uneonsoious obe- 
dience to wbioh the artist seoureB his ends.'* In its 
ordinary acoeptation, however, it includes only the 
utiUorioD oris, and in fact only some of these. Faint- 


ing, acolpture, music, poetry, do not oomo within ita 
sphere. It deals only with the industrial or neoessary 
arts,— those which are necessary to mao in his savatio 
os well u his civilised state. " Half of tho industrial 
arts are the result of our being bora without elotheai 
the other half, of our bsieg born without toda." 
▲ simpfo division of this extensive eabject is Into 
meobanical and chemical arts, according as they relate 
moiDly to physicsor to cbmaisity. The term tvofanotogy 
was scBt u^ in its modcsn eignifleatioa by Fm. 
Beekmanu. of Gflttiogaii, who, m 177% delivered o 
eonrse of leoUirsa ox tha industrial arts, under tho 
head of TeehoolMy, flinee that ttme the name hm 
, beoome eommeu Ju Qenxii^, and cbalra for the anb>< 
leot haya been eatohliihed iu several of the unfreraities. 
^e word haa oi^ reoentty been imiurnlixed in thle 


vyl|m.lt has Wdsoii'a Efiwf it 
SMknchgjft ^ O^eatt 

Mwtenmt^ > ^ 





THE DICHONAOT OF 


Tg Deum 

Ti Dxnir, U de*^um (Lat. Theft, O Ood), ie the name 
given to a oelebratftd hymn, Arom the flnt words of the 
oriclnak Iiatin, 7# Dnm lavdamus. Thee, O Ood« we 
praise. It has been ascribed to AmDrosft and Anjpis* 
tine ; bat the more probable opinion seems to be that 
it was composed by Vioetas, bishop of Tiers, in Gaul, 
who floarisbedabottt 835, and is said to hare oomposed 
it for the ase of the Gallioan church. 

Tsbts, iettk (Sax. Mk; Lat. dentes; Gr. odentes), 
in Anat., are certain bard bodies attached to parts of 
the mouth or bcffinnine of the alimentary canal, and 
peonliar to rertebrateA classes of animals. Thej are 
principally adapted for seisiqg, tearing, dirfding, 
ponnaine, or grinding the food ; out in some they are 
modified to serre as weapons of offence and defence ; 
in others as aids to locomotion, means of anchorage, 
instruments for uprooting or catling down trees, or 
for the transport and working of building materials. 
They are characteristic of age and sex; and in man 
they are also tnbserrient to beauty and speech. In 
man evorv tooth consists of two hard parts ; one ex- 
ternal, white, uniform, somewhat like ivory } the other 
internal, somewhat like the eompactstructure of bone. 
The former, which is armed enamel, is very close in 
texture, perfectly uniform and homogeneous, yet pre- 
senting a fibrous arrangement. It is seen only at the 
crown of the tooth, the upper and outer part of which 
consists of this Babstanoo. The internal portion of the 
tooth and the root oonsiats of close-grained bony 
matter, as dense as the compact walla of the long 
bones. In the interior of the bony part of each tooth 
is a cavity, which descends into the root and communi- 
cates at its extremity with the outer surface by open- 
ings corresponding to the number of branches into 
which the tooth is divided. This oavitv, which islarge 
in young or newly-formed teeth, and small in those 
which are old, contains a delicate vascular membrane, 
which has been named the pulp of the tooth. It pre- 
sents two surfaccs,-*an exterior, adhering to the bony 
snrface of the dental cavity by minute vessels, and an 
interior, free, and, so far us can he determined, of a 
body ns minnt e, resembling a closed sac. In the child, 
the teeth nsually begin to cut through the gum about 
the sixth or seventh month after birtb^ and the tem- 
porary or deoiduone set of teeth, twontyun number, are 
generally completed by the end of the third year. The 

oriod of dentition is usually a time of disordered 

ealth to children, espooially if anything occurs to 
prevent the ready i^elaing of the gum to the pressure 
of the tooth below. Tho deciduous teeth begin to fall 
out about tho age of seven or eight, and are replaced 
by the adult or permanent set. These are 92 in num- 
ber, or 16 in each jaw; namely, four incisore or front 
teeth, two ouspidati or canine teeth, four bienspidati, 
and six molars. The last two molars are called dsufM 
sapientia, or wisdom teeth, on account of their not 
making tneir appearance till about the age of eighteen 
or twenty, or later, when one ia aupposed to have 
reached tho years of discretion. The teeth are aubjeot 
to decay, and require to be kept clean by frequent 
bruehing. (Ste Tootbaosx.) 

Tebtotallbbs. (Sea TxxrBBAvoB SocxxxtBS.) 

Tslsgbavb, Tblbgbapht, Me, afar 

off ; ffrapkein, to write) .^Telegraphy may be defined 
as the art of oOnTering intelligence to a distance by 
means of certaiu signals, previously agreed upon ho- 
tween the parties. Telegrapbt may be divided into 
those worked by mechanism and those worked by elee- 
tririty. I>oqg Wore telegrapl^ attained its present 
perfection by theintrodnotion ofvoltaiceleotritHtyas He 
motive power, individuals and nations were in the balfit 
of oommnnieating information of battles, idgMs* and 
victoriee by meana ofibeaeon-firei, Thesi oontiaued 
In use from the time of the aaoteBtOlreeka andBomans 
down to the commencement of Ifen present century, 
when the threatened invasioa of Bli|0and by Napoleon 
waa to have been telegraphed from one end of the 
kingdom to the other in a rotj abort apace of time. 
Towards tbe end of the last oentury, a Breach 
•nginaar, M. Chappd, igmuted, rather improted, 
^ semaphore teVe graBk.. w hich waa at onee taken up 
by the Vrencih govwmRkt. They erected a eeriea 
of totograpb-BtatSma betwien Paria and IdUe in ITH, 
mbmtei only were ooenpledin oomnranioating 
MiUge&oe from one ei^ to the other. She nfirial 


Telegraph 

telegraph now apread, and before many yeaia wrery 
eonntry in Bnrope had Ha aystem of tejegrapl^ be- 
tween ita capital and tbe important porta ia ita tea- 
board. Many peraoua of no great age will recoUeot 
tbe Burial telegraph between London and Portamonfb, 
and moat Londoners meat have seen the telagrapn 
on the top of the Admiralty, throwing its arnw about 
in the air. An excellent description of tbe varioua 
forms of afirial telegraph will be found in.tbe ** Bngliih 
Cyclopedia.*' art. Telegraphs. AUhoagtffor ordinary 
purposes, the at*rial semaphore is entirely •nperseded 
by toe electric telegraph, it is atill employed for certain 
purposes. Tho signals used on railways, and Admiral 
Fitzroy's storm-signals, are examples of its present 
employment. The idea of utilising electrical force 
for the transmission of signals to a distance was almost 
coeval with the discovery of the conductivity of the 
electric current, and of the exceeding velocity with 
which it travels. The first electric telegraph on record 
is that established by Mr. Lesage, at Geneva, in 1782. 
It consisted of twenty-four wires, insulated from each 
other, and commnnicatiug with pith-ball electrometers, 
marked with tbe letters of the alphabet. On sending 
a current of frictional electricity along any of tbe 
wiree, the pith-balls diverged and indicated the letter 
or symbol desired. *'be next wo hear of is that of 
Lomoad, which cot l isted of only one wire and one 
electrometer, tbe ei^iala being mode by the number 
and variation of tho divergencies. In 1794, ^Heisen 
made a telegraph in wbioh frictional electricity waa 
also used. The current was conveyed to the distant 
station by thirty insulated wires, communicating with 
strips of tinfoil placed on glass breaks, in the form of 
the different letters and figures, being made so that, 
in the passage of tho electricity, a bright spark would 
be seen at each breidc. Several other ^eptrioians con- 
structed telegraphs involving similar principles, but 
most of them were mere philoBophical toys. It was 
not until the discovery of Oersted, in 1619, that a 
delicately suspended magnetic needle has a tendency 
to place itself at right angles to a conductor through 
which a current of voltaic electricity was passing, that 
tho idea of the electric telegraph as now worked out 
began to bo developed. Previous to this, in 1809, 
Sdmmering employed voltaic electricity, and was the 
first who utilized that power for the transmission of 
signals. His plan was to lay insulated wires to the 
distant station, the ends of which terminated in gold, 
and dipped into tubes containing acidulated water. 
Tbe tubes were lettered and numbered, and the signal 
waa mode visible by the escape of bubbtes of gas, when 
Ute current was passed, and decomposed the acidn- 
IsM water. In 1810, and tbe following years, Mr, 
Ettoalds, of Hammersmith, devoted much tinio to tbe 
oafiMdraotion and perfection pf tbe electric telegraph. 
Hepvt'ttp a telegraph on his lawn, which communioated 
with cidIfrfhUea of insulated wire, and used rrietiona) 
ele^i^ w the production of signals. He employed 
the ordiiHlh^ blectrical machine, and a pith-ball elec- 
trometef.' Two docks, going synchronously, were 
placed ap difibrent stations. They were of peculiar 
constroetioh, and as tbe dials moved round, they dis- 
played the tet|«ra of the alphabet in reffular order. 
The docks were each' provided with an electrometer, 
the pith-baQs of wbioh diverged when the current waa 
pasw. The transmitter of the sisnals oauied a oon- 
stant current to flow through the wire and operate on 
the electrometers. The pith-baills therefore remained 
sepnrate during tbe transmisrion of the message, col- 
la^ng as tbs desired letter was shown by tbe dock 
diw, oy tbe transmitter disdiafgiDg the electricity 
firom the wire. All that was required in thia form of 
telegrai^ waa that the clocks usm should go eynohro- 
aoudy only during tiie time tiie meeeage was being 
transmited, m matter which eould be easily managed by 
a precoacaned signd between the parties beforecom- 
ttenoing operations. The first great step in advance was 
made \n Ampere ia 1820, a year after the diseoveiy of 
Oscated. Ha prindde of action was the aame as that 
afterwards en^loyea by Cooke and Wheatstone in the 
needle-telegrai^, now so extensively used in this and 
other oonntrles. Amphre'e telegrm had qe many 
needles aa fh^ ware letters In the ^habet, and the 
nsedlsa were siirrouiided by cords or wire. It wqs 
fonsc^piMSlp eaby to move any needle that wm re- 
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quircd by (be passage of the ourreni* Although • 
number of wires and needles was required in this in* 
etrameiiti it was tlie first good needle-telegraph. 
Some twelve years afterwards, Baron von SohUlieg 
invented two telegraphs, which were modifleations ot 
Ampbre's, in one of which be employed fire needles, in 
the other a single needle only. In 1838. Gauss and 
IVeher oonstroeted a telegraph, which worked through 
a mile of wirdkat Gdttingen. The needles in this ease 
were deficoted by a current of electricity, developed by 
the magneto-eleetrie machine. This tdegraph was 
afterwards improved upon by Steinheil. By this ar- 
unds ■ ’ ' 


rangement either sounds could be employed, or per> 
mnnent msrks made upon paper, passing^in front ol 
I he needles. Stelnbeil's was the first perfect instrument 


invented, and came into operation in July, 1837. It was 
miles long, and had three intermediate stations 


twelve 
m circuit. 


About the same period Professor Moon 


in America invented bis telegraph. It consisted of 
ote wire, and the power was furnished by a battery at 
tho transmitting station, which rendered ma^etio an 


elfotro-maguflt at the receiving station, 
tur^ of the electro-magnet drew down a pricker on a 
pieoi of moving paper, printing on it dots or dashes 
according to the length of time the current was 
traiiB^ittcd. This telegraph is still in constant use 
throujliont the American continent, and is employed 
by thi United Kingdom and London District Tele- 
graph ompauies. The instrument was subsequently 
improvA bo that it wonld print letters, by Professor 
Vail. I would be impossible to describe the nume- 
rous instuments invented about this time. For a 
descriptiA of them the reader is referred to an excel- 
lent little <nanuat by Mr. E. Highton, published by 
'Wcolc, froy which much of the above iuformatiou has 
been taken .^ Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone were the 
first inventdy of a thoroughly practical system, gs far 
as this coui^y ib concerned. Their patent for im- 
provements iltelegraphs was taken out in June, 1837. 
Five needles yd coils were used, and by causing any 
two of the fop^f to converge, they pointed to one of 
the letters of U alphabet. They also improved the 
means of etnku the alarum to call the receiver's 
attention to thCiomiog message, by employing the 
attractive force veloped in soft iron by passing a 
current round it , release the detent of a wound-up 
clock. Some timefter, th^ reduced the number of 
needlea need to tv g^^d subsequently to one. In 
1840 they t<»k ouC patent for the letter-showing 
telegrsph. A diM, Mugin cirouroferonoe all the 
letters of the alphabc^i^B filed on an axle provided 
with an ewapement ^ clock, the 

place of the peuduiv being supplied by an iron 
armature, which was \nMted backwards and for- 
wards as pfton as was ta^ired to show the desired 
letter. Modifioatlws ^pth these instruments are 
now in daily imo by companies in this 

country. Beeides utuiaiL^b^ oiment from the vol- 
taic battery, .»umeroue\^gnjopg have used the 
magneto-electric machine,^ which the current is 
proauoed by the rotation'^ horse-shoe armature 
covered with of wira ^ 

naneot magnet. » Electric Telegraph 

Oompauy purcbaeed^Joi^ «%heat8tone’e p,Jent8. 


messages in this country, ana p 
£170,000 f« dlilerspt P*}«to%Boe the long-con- 
tinued k*8i England. The 

exertions Unit^^ London District 
companies have *0 price of tele- 
grams M.to plmm tlM wonde^l ^^bst 

msss of inventions, . at ^serviesv eveirbody. A 

firom one pi^ of London to 
London to or to 

Dublin for 6s. In 1 8® eSmy ottBiaed 

uehartwltom **»• them 

the exoluwve right of „rtsJ» 

defined ^ *•“ 

isars. end the wfil inwnanne uu# across 

wim soon ^^aaoSwIrwiM 
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was laid, and worked most satisfhotorily for a long tM. 
Submarine oaMeS havesinoe bemi laid in iUpefll of 
the inhabited globe, connecting nearly every oountnr 
in the world. The failure of the Atlantio Company ii 
fresh in every one's mind. Iguoranoe of the oonditSoili 
of suooess, and want of experienoe in laying long Unig» 
were the causes which led to this nimappy fmlure. 
These causes have now to a great extent dumppeared f 
but the American war has of course put a stop to any 
further progress being msde in this important Work, 
A few weeks since eix ships carrying cables and stores, 
under the charge of a aompetent staff of engineers and 
electricians, set sail for Bombay. Tbenoe they will 
proceed to the Persian Gulf, where they will eonBeot| 
by a series of submarine cables, the stations of Bagdad 
and Kurrachee, the former being at present in oom- 
muoication with the whole of Europe, the latter with 


Ceylon and London are in telegraphic rappori, our 
spirited AustraKan colonists will set about oonneotlng 
tbemsqlves witli the end of the line { so that, within is 
year or two at the utmost we shall be in almost momen- 
tary communication with our antipodes. So far the 
history of the electric telegraph. T9 understand the 
means by which electricity is converted into motion at 
a distance, it will be necessary to bear in mind two facts | 
one is, that whenever a ourront of voltaic eleotrioity 
is sent above and below, or in front of and behind m 
freely -suspended magnetized needle, the needle moves 
to the right or Left, aoeording to the direotion in which 
the current passes. That is to say, euppoeing the 
needle to be suspended porpendioularly, with the N. 
pole pointing upwards, a current passing tm and 
down behind will cause the needle to be defleoted to the 
observer's left ; if, on the contrary, the current passes 
up behind and down b^ore, it is defleoted to the right. 
The following diagrams show this prinoiple put into 
practice. For the sake of olearneiiL the diagram has 
been drawn with simple lines only. In the reu needle- 
machine the oonstmotion ie mnoh more eonmlioated | 
perspective drawings of it may be seen in Lardner*! 
*' Electric Telegraph,** and nnmoroua other worke. In 
F^. B is a single cell of a battery containiiig a 



plate of copper, C, end a {date of sine. Z, immersed 
u sulph^o acid and water. H is the nsndle of the 
instrumeut, taming from left to right, and rice eerid, 
like the handle of a door, consisting of two pieesa of 
brace insulated from each other by being ineerlad to 
an axis of ivory. To the ends of the two pisoss of 
brass are fixed the wiras CW and 2iW, leading frant 
the copper and ziiie sods of ^ reapestiva^. 
Fixed on each side of the luuaidii ire two platui of 
metal, wbieh may boealled LFue left pleto, agfiEF 
the right plate. Tbqy are conuaolad with thaneodla 
wire EW, wlddi passaa before end bebi^ Uw mag- 
netiaed needle Nt soapendad parpeadlcalaily on ua 
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•xif, with Ita north polo upwordo. A$ bug •• tho 
wires G4V nod ZW ronioin iMolotod l^om eooh othor, 
no riirrpnt poNOB from tbo o«U ; bnt m soon m tho 
liAodlo H is tomed, so th«t tho ooppor end touohM tbo 
Jeft plate (Fig. 2), end tbo sinoona touches tbo right, 
oomiDQDicaUob is established between the plates or the 
oeU, and the enrreot oommenciog at the copper passes 
along OW, the top half of H, into LP, along MW, 
ttavoUingap if/bre and down ftsbind theneedb, eansing 
it to defleot to the obserrer’o left, aocording to ^e 
rule gireu aboro. Besehing BP, it peases downwards 
to the cell to Z, and so on, to O. oontinoing its 
travels and hasping the needle dofleoted as long ae 
the handle remains in contact with the plates, if it 
is required to deflect the needle to the right, the 
handle is turned to the right, bringing its copper end 
in oontaot with the right plate, oausing the current to 
travel in tiie opposite direotion. Ify following the 
current flrom tho copper to the sine, as indicated by 
the arrows in Fig. 3, it will be seen that it now travels 
up behind and down btfore tho needle, deflecting it to 

voltaic electricity to pase alternately up b^ore and 
down behind^ and up behind and down h^ore^ the needle 
is moved to the leA or the right at will. The wav in 
which tho current is made to act on a distant needle is 
now shnplo. The following flgure shows the arrange* 
luent. The left portion of the figure represents en 
instrnineut at London, that on the right an instrument 
at York, The needle^wire, instead of being continued 
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dlrectb to the aino plate of the battery, paasee away 
from the needle over poles to York, where it joins an 
instrument similar in all respects to that at London. 
Xt passM similarly before and behind a magnetised 
needle, joining the right plate of the instrument. As 
long as the twopbtes are unconnected, no eurrent can 
pace. The current ie therefore corapbted b^ a con- 
trivance which niM be rapreaeated by the eemioircular 
piece of metal K. In practice the two plates or 
springs, which, when not in uso, are always pressed 
against the connector K, which is a croes-pieoe on the 
top of tbebaadb, keeping the London needle in cir- 
cuit with the York battery, and tics rersd . As soon 
as London usee his baadte, it presoes the spring-plate, 
and pats his needb out of the York circuit, the current 
he sets up sending York needb to the right or left, as 
the cate may be. The second wire conoeeting the 
left York pm with the right London plate b, ft will 
b« seen, not carrbd ebng jUm the ftait win. Use is 
made in this esse of the conducting power of the eerth 
itself, pbtei ftom the wiret bbi^^biiried many feet 
below the surfliee at London HMid York. , When Lon- 
don vririMs to spcikto Yo^ fcwiInteignjUiet his intsn- 
tUmofiodetogby rirndagYiMVeelnrom. Tfaishewftsets 
by Mn^Cg a ^rviRTlBiMA an abetemmagnet placed 
mveYoriii'aimtcuiiicoL^enimtaTCkattvact^ 
jrem ihedetent off the- elonim, sotting it riwog until 
, itgaob geody. Ibadon then elopt tWli^ and 
«9i»inMcci hb aMngo, bUnwiagSa ^twSem of 


the oarrenk when the handle is turned to the bit, as in 
Fig. 4, it wul be readily seen how this is effected : com- 
menoing with London's copper, LC, it passes im beforo 
I and down behind Lodon's needle, flowing oiong the 
wire between the two cities to York's needle, np 
I before end down behind which it travels, sending ft 
I also to tha left. It then passes to York's right plate, 
tbrongh the connector to tho left plate, ana so on to 
earth at York, coming to the surface agdin at London, 
I passing through London’s right plate and through the 
; Tower part of the handle to the sine of the battery. 

The rererse current may be easily followed. Any 
I number of instruments with similar needles may be 
; interposed idong the course of the wire. When the 
I operator wishes to speak to any particmlar one, he 
rings all the bells for attention, and then signals Dsrl^ 
or Kottingbam, as the case may be. They all then 
throw their iustraments out of eurrent except the one 
required. The mode by which the needle movement* 
are converted into language is simple. A is signaUel 
by causing the needle to vibrate once to the right, B 


and so on. In the Moon instrument no needle is uwd. 
The signals ere indiestefl by causing a pricker to nske 
dots and dssbss ^^-lon a piece of paper travellin! by 
clock-work at a ‘ torn rate, the dots being formd by 
a momentary pas <ikg» of the current, the dashes If one 
perceptibly Kwg«>r. Under this system, a is 'epre- 
MDted by . — — ...;c...; and so on, tbetettere 

most in use being formed of the least Da]ubor>f dote 
and dashes. Instead of dots and doabes. beM of dif. 
ferent tones may bo used t in which case the ^srstors 
Asor the message. Supposing the two bells toned 
to A and B, £ repreaentiog the doib, a won) be A £ ; 
4, £ A A A ; e, A A A, Ao. A good Moc operator 
is able, by making long and short tops on f*? table, to 
converse. One of the greatest obstsoles^h which 
the teiegrapbio engineer has to contend^^ke lose of 
electric power through defective insulatii^ of the con- 
ducting wires. To remedy this, many/*^tu* have 
been proposed, but none seem to be rknlutely per- 
fect. The wires used for open-eir con'uuic^tion are 

E dvanised iron, and are suspended put poate, insn- 
tion being effected 1^ passing th through 
porcelain insulators screwed into P For 

town oommunioetion, guttoperche- 0 '^^*<* wires laid 
in pipes beneath the pavement f .When 

broaa rivers have to be crossed/*^ » sub- 
stituted for iron. Fur suhma^ oommonioation 
copper wires are used, imbedded ^Ifj^to-percha, and 
surrounded by iron wires, to as® a cable of 
great strength. The most perftHf”***®"*®* cable yet 
roaDufacturw is that made by /• Hurley, of North 
Woolwich, for the Indian The wire 

oottsists of five segments draw/?*® ?**•» hi made 
of the bmt copper. Four f guttac 

pereba come next, between ^ wbieh w a coating 
of India-rubber eompoand,r^***“fl powerful in- 
enlating properties. Arouij™® two servings of 
hemp; these ere succeeds/^ gslvemsed 

Iron wires of great steen^®®, thiokuMs, follow^ 
by two more servings of hr well soaked in w nature 
of mineral pitch, Btockf® ground flint. 

The system of telegraphijN®«®w«>on u eztendnig 
daily in every dlreclio^^ dcvclominent in thie 
country ie the privarf‘^'^*pk- , Yhe Universal 
Private Telegreph CoW ««^rt^ to fit np and 
connect distant etatg , /hrongfaout London, and 


provide thenecese 
used bT anybody, ft 
flmw oaring more 
adopted this mesni 
There sare now iy 
fpMiles in fldl won 
ui,00a miles Of £ 
Britain endlfebuP: 
bring 00^^ 
80,^ milea 
nearly WiflOO.^ 


I neote, .capable of bring 
indi per annum. Mott 
plane of business hevu 
oieatiog between theeib 
am sir telej^ph ooes- 
>v^ wirseextSid over 
Iffersnt parts of Oreat 
iverageof tbeir reeeipte 
arte of Europe, ab^ 
work, aod in America 
Mount of the Blectrio 
nnnnpted by the eCudent ea beseg 

^ to MjghUra's lUotoru amt Pro- 
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TnJiaLoaT^ <Or. ielot, «ldj Md 

diteoune)« it the doetriut of flotl cmitet. FutaIt 

CAUtJi.) 

TsuMCon, ieV*e$~hop» (Or. ($1*^ tfar off; Mkopeo.I 
optietl inatniment. contiftinff of a tube 


aje in viewing dntant ennsing them to appear 

magnified by enlarging the angle under which they are 
8een» and at ftie tame time inoreaaiog their brightneta 
by ooUectioj^ into the eye a greater number of rayc 
than would natnraUv anter it. There are two elasaet 
of teloKopea,— teleBCopes and iH^eeiing 
tele8cop«B.w The former cooaiat of a combination of 
glam Jenaea only ; the latter, of a ooncave a^ulum, 
combined with a oonvex lent, and freqaeutly with a 
second reflecting nirfkoe. In the cate of a refracting 
teletoope, the light from the object received it re- 
ceived by a convex lena. called an digeot^gloMt which it 
utnaUy made achromatic, and in the oaae of a reflect- 
ing teletoope by a ooncave i|)eoulum ; and in each cate 
)« to deviated aa to form an inverted image of the 
object in or very near the focua. Thia image, or an 
image formed by the light, being further deviated by 
reflection or refraction, is aoeu magnifled through a 
eonvez or a concave lent, or an achromatic combina- 
tion of lenaea, called the ege^puee. The objeet-glaat 
and the object-apeculum are made large, in order to 
collect a great quantity ot light; to that the image 
formed may not become faint and indiatinct when 
magnifled. An acluroiuatio telescope la one in which 
chromatic aberration, or the errors consequent on the 
diBppnion of light into ita primary coloon, it got rid 
of. by employing different kinds of gluts having a 
different ditpcrtive power. A combination of crown 
glass and fluit glaaa leoaes effeota this object. The 
ordinary astronomical or refracting teleBC 0})0 eonaiata 
of two oonvex lenaea, an object-glass having a long 
local diatanoe, and an eyc-glaas having a abort 
focal diatance. The inverted image formed by the 
olqeoUglUM it aeen by ttie eye inagaificd through 
tho cye-glaaa. The magnifying power ia equal to 
the focal length of the object-glaaa divided by the 
fooal length of the eye-glaaa. GidUeo’a (eleacopc waa 
conatmeted Uko the opera-glau at present in uao. 
It oonsistad of a convex objt'ct-glaaa and u concave 
eye-glaaa. The raya refracted by the object-glHsv, 
which would form an inverted image, ore made 
to proceed slightly divergent by a concave lena, 
end form an erect, magnifled image, seen by the eye. 
The Newtoniaa teleaoopo boa a plane speculum, 
placed in the axis at the inclination of half a 
nght angle, whieh intercepts the raya from tbecon- 
oavo speoularo about to form an image, and deviates 
them into tho focus of an eye-glasa, fixed in the aide of 
the tube, through which tue image ia aeen magnified 
by the eye. The plane speealum employed ^ Ifew- 
ton was a roctangolar prism of gw, which pro- 
duces total reflection. Sir William Uenchel oon- 
atrooted a refleetiDg telescope, having a apeeulom four 
feat in diameter, and it collected ao much light aa to 
allow the mlioation of a power of 6,460 in exsniioing 
the atara. Lord Rosae'e telescope ia the largest and 
most powerful reflecting telescope ever conatrocted, ! 
the apeoulum being six feet in diameter, and the flical j 
diatanoe being flfry-three feet. The apeoulum is para- 
bolic in form, and it thus rendered umoat free from 
aphericnl abomtiou. The rays reflected by the objeot- 
apecuJum are deviated as in the Newtonian telescope, 
by a ractangalar glaaa prism, and form an image in I 
the side of the tube, whidi ia seen magnified in an eye- 
glaas. The equatorial telescope ia Contrived so aa to 
keep the atar under observation constantly within the 
field of view. (SCa Et|CATO» 4 L TjixtscoPJl.) The 
preciM epoch of the invention of the teleocwpe, ee well 
AS the name of the inventor^ ia unknown. It is eartaln 
that prior to the end of the 13tb century, glins te^a 
were in urn for the purfw of ossutiiig the eye in ob- 
taining diatinctuMs of visioa. From aoma ex^easiotta 
in hia ** Opus Majus,'* it would seem that when Bogar 
Bacon diw, in 1282, epectocles were employed. Dr. 
Dee, in the prefoee to aii ediiioD of Euclid, pnbliihedl^ 
him in 1670, wentionc **pcvspeetive glaasee ** na being 
naed to ateerfoin the numerical atrenetb of an enemy's 
.^ce at a diauuioe. It ia true that tue claim of inven- 
tofibip has beec allowed be some wtiters in fovoor of 
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Baptista Porta; but in foot he eppeara to have gene 
no farther than nereeife that a small Dld«^iknii|«l» 
fled when viewed throngh aeonmlena. -Ferilaipethe 
only certain oonclusion that we can now arrive 
these aatroBomioal inatramenti were known in 
and Holland towards the end of the 16th oentan. Oa* 
llileo, while at Venioe in 1800 , beard from a Oenaam 
that these wonderfol tubes were being made in Hollaiad^ 
and the great Italian philoaopher wrote to a Mend ai- 
Faria for further informstion oonooniiiig It. It haa 
not been esoertained whether be reeeived ia answaf 
more than the bare description of the instrument, as • 
tube with glass lenses in it. Certain it is that he pro* 
ceeded to oonatroot tolesoopea, by which he was enaokiA 
to moke many of the great diaooveriea npon whieh flhw 
science of astronomy atanda aa a foiindation. 

.TxiiLnaiVH, fal-lw'-ra-asi, in Cbem.,~-aymbol Ts^. 
equiv. 64, spec. grav. 6*66. Tellurium, although gene* 
rally olaaaed and described as a metal, belongs to tba 
sulphur and selenium group, to which bodies it pvs* 
aeiits a strong analogy. Teilurinm ia a briUtaat erys* 
talline, brittle metal, reaembling bismuth ia ooloiir^ 
and fluing between B0(F and Wifi Fahr., above whieb 
temperature it may be diatiUed in a corrent of hydro* 
gen. According to MiteolierUch, it erystallime in n 
rfaombobedral form. It conducts both heat aaA 
electricity, though imperfectly. Like sulphur and 
selenium, it diaaolves to a alight extent in sulphurlo- 
I acid, from which ft may be precipitated nnehanged by 
dilution. When atrongly heated in the air, it take# 
lire, burning with a foilliant blue flams edged with 
green, emitting a peculiar cbaracieriatio odour and 
producing fiimea of telluroua acid. Tellurium is a very 
rare auliatance, oeoiirring in nature in combiDation 
with gold, silver, bttmtiih, copper, and lead, in certain 
mines of Hungary and Trauaylvania. It was first 
identifled as a distinct metal by Klaproth In 1796. 
It ia prepared from it by a long and tedious prooeaa, 
which cannot be detailed here. With oxygen, likw 
anlphur and aeletiiiim, it forma two combinations,—- 
|TcO„ telluroua acid, and TnO., tellnrio 'acid. Tiro 
i former may be prepared by fiiMsolving toUiirium in 
iiitriu acid, and pouring the solution into water, when 
I hydrated telluroua acid falls down aa a bulky white pre* 
cipitiite. It is slightly soluble in water, reddena litmus, 
and combinea with the alkaline bases. Its aalts are 
said to act aa emetics. It also has basic properties, 
forming soluble aalta with oxalio and tartaric acida, 
Tell^nc acid it obtained by heating tellurium with 
nitre. Tclliirate ui potash ia forrtied, from which 
tellurate of baryta may be procured, the barytn 
bring afterwarda aeparated by sulphurie aeid. It crys* 
tflUixca as a terhydrato, in hexagonal atriated prisms. 
Healed to redness, they become anhydrous, and 
assume an orange-vyllow oolour. TcUmio acid baa 
but a feeble aOiuify for bases, forming salts whieh 
contain I, 2, and 4 equivalents of acid. Two chlorides, 
TeCI and TeCl,, have lieon formed. Tellurium forme 
telluridcff with bismuth, gold, silver, lead, and mosk 
other metaln. Tho telluridea belong to the olassof 
metallic alloys. With hydrogen it forms telluretted 
hydrogen, or hydrotellario acid, TeHa, a compound 
analogous to the combinalioua of sulphur ana sele- 
nium with that element, It Is obtained by dsoom- 
jtoshtg telluride of sine or tin with hydrochrorio acld« 
The gas which escapes baa an odour singalarly ■imllar 
to sujpburetted hydrogen, and has a faintly add 
reaction. It dissolves in water, forming a colouffleiq, 
solution, which turns brown by the oxidation of thd 
hydrogen and separation of the trllianiira. Tellurian 
also forms two sulphides, corresponding to its torfr 
oxides. Tdlurfum is iateresting as being the eon* 
oecting link between the metsls proper and tiro 
anetalioids. 

TawrxsAVEVT, feMp'-er-fl-sBenfl (Let. fempermw, tv- 
mix together), iu Physiol , is literally a tampering or 
mixing together, and ia deffued to be a fMNmliar stato 
of the system, oommott to severat individuals, whklb 
results from the varieos proportioua in whieh tiro «kt*. 
mentary parts of the human body are ttlfled-«p,to- 
gather, and which gives rise to. a trniimnr |n flariim 
phenomena." The andenta paid eoaaideralHe atbMidoro 
to the sutdeet of tempevameat, of wUeh they disih* 
giiisbed four kiods, Siecordtikg to the pfepAfldefMTOtflf 
one or other of what they regarded H'CIrolbvprldvair 
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eomptincnt piirta of the human body; namely, blood, 
pblep;tn, yeftoir bile, and black bile; hence the lan* 
(;uiiieotie, phlegmatiCf ohplerie, and melanobolie oi 
atrabiUouB temperamenU. Tarioni attempta haTe 
been made to improve upon thie dascifloation, bat it 
atilt oontinuea to be that generally adopted by medical 
writers. The bangoineoaa temperament is character- 
ised by a florid complexion, soft skin, blue eves, red or 
auburn hair, large arteriee, and frequent poise. They 
are of great sensibility and mobilitv, easily elat'4 and 
quickly depressed, ardent and fall of hope, nn.ieady 
in their pursuits, pursuing their objects keenly for a 
time, but soon changing them far others. Persons of 
this temperament are peculiarly liable to diseases of 
excitement, fevers, inflammation, hsomorrhages, Ac. 
The meUncholio temperament it marked by a mreater 
rigidity of the solids, dark complexion, black hair, 
email arteries, slow oiroulation, not easily moved, but 
of great steadiness of purpose. They are subject to 
bvpoofaondrissia, apoplexy, and diseases of the liver. 
The oholerio or bilious temperament is distingiiiabed 
by black curling liair, dark eyes, a swarthy and at the 
oamo time a ruddy complexion, a hard, lean, slender 
body, a full, quick, strong pulse, large veins, nn obsti- 
nate and violent temper. The phlegmatic or pitui- 
tons temperament is diatineuishod by great smoothness 
of the skin, a white, soft, full, plump Imdr, small and 
almost iniperoeplihle veins, and light thin hair growing 
nparingly. Some uritera introduce a fifth, which they 
call tiio Dorvoiia temperament. Barely do we meet 
with auy of these iojtup^ramenta in a pure form, but 
usually with two or more of them in ooinbination. 

Tkmpkbanck, femp'-er-daa (Lat. itmperuntlat mode< 
ration), in Morals, is that virtue which a man is said to 
possess who moderates and restrains bis sensual appe- 
tite; but it is often used in a much more general 
■ense as synonymous with moderation, and is then 
applied incfiacriminately to all the passions. Temper- 
ance is oue of the be^t means of preserving health. 

It,** says Addison, **is a kind of regimen into whteh 
every man may put himself, without interruption to 
bttsiuMB, expense of money, or loss of time.'* **lt 
nay be practised by all ranks and conditions at any 
season or in any place." Since attention has been 
called to the pernicious cflTscts of intemperance in the 
use of alcohoric liquors, the lam has come to be flre- 
quontly used to denote a temperate use of these, and 
by a soinowbat singular manlpulatioo, to denote even 
total abstinence them. (6>s Tswvxxakcs Sooib- 
sua.) 

TsMTsaAircB SooixTua are institutions established 
for the purpose of exteudiog the principles of total 
abstinence from the use of spirituous Itquova. Ths 
evils that result from drunkenness are unfortunately 
too well known to require any special notice. It is 
only within recent times, however, that any attempt 
has been made to gnmple with this monster evil. 
16'ornierly, the raising of the excise duties mar have 
dona aomathing to that eilect, for we can soaroMy now 
form a conception of the state of things when such 
inducements were inscribed on boards at alehouses aa 
that *' You may here get drunk for one penny, dead 
drunk for twopence, and have clean straw for no- 
thing.** The first united eflbrt made to check the pro- 
grass of intemperance was by the formation of an 
associatioa for that nnrpose in Msssaebusettt, North 
America, which hem its first meeting in 1813. It col- 
lected facts and statistics from year to year, exhibiting 
the uatnre and magnitude of the ev^ with the view of 
calling pubho aitentlon to it, and or direoting efforts 
for its removal. Next year, a rimilir institution was 
organised in Gonneotient, with various branches, aad 
in 1818 the number of theee societies was above forty. 
A. new impnlse was given to the movement by the for- 
iiil;tion,.at Boston, on a mnoh more extensive plan, of 
the American Society for the Promotion of Temper- 
ance. In 18S9 the nnmber of euxUiaiy assoeialioits 
had increased to upwards of 1,000, no state of the 
Union being without at least one. In 1831 there were 
2,200 socieues, including 170,000 membera, in conneo- 
tion with the parent atMation ; and sihM then the 
nambers have very ldrgely,inoresM* Thm did much 
in the way of diShsing tholr principled fay oiieulatini 
^ts a^ eq^yiw tvnvalHng agsiSa to dalivec aid- 
,4dWn«s. The priae^Uof totsinbatinMieeippmito 
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have been introdneed among the membect l^aa ano- 
elation formed at Andover, m September, IraO. Soon 
after their establishment in ths United States, tem- 
perance societies began to be formed in 'Bttgland and 
Skiotlaud, and sprsad, so that in 1831 there were seve- 
ral hundreds of them in these oountried.^ In Ireland, 
the cause of temperance was advocated with mnch 
snooess by the Bev. Father Mathew, a Boman Cathollo 
clergyman, who affirmsd that in three yetfs (1830-41) 
he had made hiore than a million of oonvcrta to that 
principle. Of late years, the advocates of total absti- 
nence have much increase, and they now form a large 
and influential portion of the communityje They are 
still actively employed in the diflhsion or their prin- 
ciples, and with mnch snocess. Whatever views may 
be held [on the subjeot of total abstinence, every one 
must admit that these sooieties have been the means 
of effecting an incalculable amonnt of good, andeveir 
right-thinking person mnst heartily wish them ** Ckid a 
speed.** The attempt made by some of them of late 
years to have recourse to legislative measnros, as by the 
introduction of a Main liqnor law, is very questionable 
policy. 

Tkvpxbatdbb, iemp^oi-riUfure (Lat. imperaiura)^ a 
definite degree of sensible heat aa measured by the 
thermometer, 'rhns we say a high temperature, « 
low tomperatu' . to denote a manifest degree of heat 
or cold. Tempi i store, in general, denotes the degree 
of free caloric v^hieb a body appears to possess when 
compared with other bodies. Or, in other words, the state 
of a iMidy in relation to its capability of prodqiciDg in 
othee bodies the effects arising from the presence of 
free osdorio. There are two methods of mCasoring th<: 
temperature of bodies; namely, by our sensations, or 
by the different degrees of expansion produced in 
bodies on being subjected to different degrees of free 
caloric. The first of these is so imperfect that no 
dependence can be placed upon it as a measure of 
temperature ; but the second is much more regular 
and extensive. When tw<# bodies produce the same 
increase or diminution of volume in a third body, to 
which they are equally applied, they are said to be of 
the same temperature ; and any bony is said to bo at 
a higher or lower temperature, aa it producM a 
greater or less expansion in another body with which 
It ie in contact. 

TBxru.B8, ICiriOHTS Txun#ABB, or^KnonTS or 
TUK Tbxvlx, ientp'4nrs, were a j^gidue order of 
knights foonued in the lieginning or the 12th oentory, 
for the defence of the holy sepulchre and the protec- 
tion at Christian pilgrims. They were established in 
JenisalsnB by Baldwin II., who gave them a part of his 
Tolace, and their rule was confinaed by Honorius II. 

11^. I^e order soon became very distinguished, 
and numbers songbi to join it from the chief familiee 
of aU parte of Christendom. Legaciee and donations 
in ^ds and of money were also showered upon it. After 
tbr overthrow of the kingdom of Jeroselem, about 
1186, they spread themselvca over Germany and other 
conntriM of Kurope, to which they were inrited by the 
liberality of the ChrietiaQa. They oontinnad to flonrish 
for a tuna, and acquired great wealth aad military 
renown ; but Uieir vices at the same time mnltipUed, 
end at length their arrogance, luxury, and eroelty 
increased to etwih a length that their privilegea were 
revoked, and toeir order eoppreesed with the most 
terrible ckcumstanees of severity and ornelty. Their 
destroyer was Vhilip IIL of Fsance, who oame to the 
throne in 1266, at the Mot aiBVfBtoeu. Itis said ttiat 
Pope Clement V. purfltot^d Me etovetion to the papal 
chair, in 13(M1» hjr prihnising, pmong other tbingMsi 
aid the king in the dettmetion of the Templare.^ This 
following year a series of aocneationa wes broughr 
■gsioet the order, of hU lorU of immoralities, oompris- 
Ing tome of the mothabsordubafigos of heresy, idolatry, 
and tofideUtl- Thoyear folkwing, secret letters wore 
issaed by tbOtrowii' to all of the govemora of towse, 
Ae., throitthovt the kingdom, la eonseqaeiioe ofwhiob, 
on 13th Ootober, 1387, sesriy all the Templars in 
Franoe were in enatody, and thrir hontes and goods 
everywhere seixed. In 1308, Clamant issued a bolt 
all Chriafian prinoes and prelateq to aid 
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othmlaastdibodtnddiediiipiiion. Tlifly orlBinaUy 
wore a white habit, with rea croBeee towed o& the 
doiiha, to a leark of dietinotioD. At the hoed of the 
order wm tho grand maatert elected h; the chapter or 
general body ef the knighta. The grand master had 
under him his aenmchal or liontenant ; and other high 
military offloere were marahale and bairaereta. For 
purposes of^oremment, there ware in the eerersl 
ooontriea where the order had possoaaions, a resident 
cliief, called grand prior, grand preceptor, or prorin* 
oial master. Under these were tho priors, or msatera 
oTcr diatricta; and under these, preceptors over single 
houses of the order, Besidea the knmhta there were 
esquires, servitors, and chaplains.— Addison's 
Jlmoiy tt/ ike Knimit Templars.) Wbon the Knights 
Templars were anolished by Pope Clement V., in 
1312, DionTsiuB of Portugal, who fobjeoted to the 
measure, allowed tbe order to exist in bis dominions, 
with ail its rights, privileges, and possessions, — a pro* 
ceeding which naturally led to niisunderatandinga 
between the two powers. Tho matter was at length 
compromised by Tope ,Tohn XXII., successor of 
Clomcut, consenting in 1310 to the existence of the 
order in Portugal under another name,—*' the Knights 
of Christ,'* and likewise reserving to himself ana his 
incccaaors the right of creating a similar order m the 
Papal States, of which hia sucoesaora huvn availed 
themselves. In Portugal, tho mcmbcrH of this order 
rendered important services to the kings of that 
country in their emsados against tho iulidcls, and ae> 
conipanied them in their adventurona expeditious to 
Africa and India. In acknowledgment of these scr* 
vices, the knights' possessions were from timu to time 
largely incren8ed,and at length, as an enconragement to 
adventure, they were promised the ’independent posses- 
sioD, under Portuguese protection, of all countries which 
they might discover. The grand prior of the order also 
recoirea from Pope Culixtus III, an investment of 
poa-er equal to that of a bishop. Their wealth and 
power, however, excited the jc^onsy of suhsequeut 
roonarchs, who began to limit and onrtail the oouocs- 
aions made by their predecessora, and at length even 
the territories in their actual possession were dcolared 
to be crown domain^, and the functions of administra- 
tor and grand master wore transferred to the crown. 
Tho meinberf were or^nally bound to make the three 
vows of ohastity,( poverty, and obedicnoe ; but Pope 
Alexander VI. rclonscd them from the two first, on 
condition that they should apply the third part of their 
revenues to the building ana support of the Tninor 
cloister, tbe priests of which ho bound to tho three 
vows, ifoble descent and three years’ military service 
against the infidels were necessary to admission. Hinee 
1783 the order consists (besides uie grand master and 
great commander) of su knights of the grand cross, 
460 commanders, and an unlimited number of knights. 
Catholics only of noble descent oan be admitted to the 
order# Tbe Tapal order of Christ is composed only of i 
one class, and tuo candidates arc not obliged, as in tho 
Portngnese order, to prove their noble descent. 

TbmpIiB, fenp'-l (Lat. tmphtm), is a building dedi- 
cated to tho service of some deity. The most cele- 
brated temple of ancient or modern times was that of | 
Bolomon, at Jerusalem. Wo are told that in the 480th 
year after the departure from tbe land of Egypt 
''b.c. 1013), and in the foarth year of tbe reign of 
be begun to build ' 


Solomon, be begun to build the bouse of 
the Lord. It was 30 ounits in length, 20 in breadth, 
•nd 30 in taelftUt. It wae built of hewn etoiM and 
eedor-wood, all prepared beforehand ysoAbat neither 
hummer nor axe. nor any tool of iron, was heard in 
tbe boosu while it wu • huflding. The whole bouse 
was overlaid with gold, und aU. the walls round about 
carved with figorto, and eherabims, and polm^rees, 
and open fleUrera. within and vrithout. Tbe whole of* 
the interior end tbe fhmishiligs were in the like gor- 
geous end oostly ihehlonf on aeeouut of which is to 
be found in 1 Sinp viL. viii.; t Chroniclea ii.— iv. It 
wu 7i years in huuding, and during this tiorn 

130.000 persons wtte employed on the work. Of! 
these, 30/)00 were Jews, aerving by roUtioa of 

10.000 a month, and 163,300 Canaanitesi; of whom 
7B»000 were laVommti, 30,000 hewera of wood and 
*etoiie. and 3,000 overatoca of otheia. Uivinea and 
• diaUMCta h»Tt W!pC3tedl|fendetyonfed to represent 
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this bnilding, but with no great amount t 

Tbe temple only retained its pristfne splendour for 
forty years, when its trounres were plnndered tff 
Shishak, king of Egypt. After undergoing vorioos 
other profanations and pUlages, it wae fintoy aestre^ed 
by the Chaldeans under xfeboohadndlBsar, n.o. 683^ 
after it had atood for 417 years. It was rebuilt after 
the return of tho Jews from captivity, on the osma 

E lan, but with greatly diminished splendour. Thig 
uilding existed for nearly 600 years, when, in order 
to propitiate the dews, Herod the Groat, shortly befofO 
the birth of Christ, •undertook to mbnild it on ft 
larger scale and with greater magnifleenoe. In nine 
years, during which 80,000 workmen wore eonstattH^ 
employed, he succeeded in acoompliabing his design* 
For many years after, however, workmen wore em« 
ployed in extending end beautifying tlie pile, and it 
had only been finished for a short time when it, 
together with the entire city, was involved in One 
common rnin by tho army of I'itiis, 70. 

Txmplis (Lat. fomnoro, literally, times), in Anat., 
arc the lateral and flat parts of the besd above th* 
ears; so called because time, or tbe age of au indivIdnsJ, 
is denoted by the hair becoming first grey here. The 
temporal bones are two irregiuar-shapcd bones, one 
ou each side of tho head, conueetod with the oooipital, 
parietal, and sphenoid bones. Tbe temporal muscle ia 
situated in tho temple, and iiiscrterl into the ooronold 
process of tho lower jaw, its principal use being to 
draw the lower jaw upwards, as in btiiiig. The t6m- 
poral artery is a hranen of tbe external carotid, which 
mua on the temples and gives off the frontal artery. 

Tsitaillb, ten-He‘ (Fr.), in Fort., a rampart raiud 
in the main ditch immediately in. front of tho curtain 
between two bastions. In its simplost form, it oonaists 
of two faces, coinciding in direction with the faoes of 
the bastions, and conseqnontJy forming mth each 
other a re-entering angle. Atcfiaille, however, niuidly 
consists of three races, of which two ha»e the direc- 
tions above stated, while tho third forms a cprlain, 
wbioh is parallel to that of the enceinte, 

Tbhailiost, or G nit at TBNAtLr.s, fod^fs'yoHCgk 
(Pr.), in Fort., a species of exterior work constructed 
on each side of the ravelins, like the Uinottos, to inorcaso 
the strength of the ravelins, procure additional ground 
beyond the moat, or cover tho shoulders of (lio bastions. 
The objections to tenaillons are, that the besieger 
would pxporipcco little diflicuUy in establishing %■ 
lodgment on that part of the covered way or glaefo 
which is immediately in front of the ravelin. In this 
situation he would bo able to reach tho faoes of the 
two balf-bsstions in four places, by fires of artillery 
directed along the ditches of tbe ravelin and those on 
tbe side focesof the ^naillon. 

TsBAlfT, ten*-»nt (lat. feneo, I hold), in Law, fo 
literally one who bolds lands or tenements of another. 
Accoraing to the feudal system, qo land was without a 
lord, but Was held either of a mesne tenant or of the 
crown The thing holden was eallod the tenement, and 
the mode of bolding the tenure. Tenants ore thus of 
various kinds, aocording to the nature of their estatesi 
as in fee simple, in foe tail, for life, for years, at wi]( 
and at safTeranoe. (See T<abdlobx> awp Tkitastt.) 
Tbitavt bt tbb Cpbtsst. (See Cvbisst, TbvavV 

BT TUB.) 

Tsvcb, tenth (Tinea vulgarin), a common and 
well-known fish in these islands, belonging to the Cac|^,~ 
family, or Cpprinidtr. Like the carp, tho touch le ox-’ 
tremely tenacions of life. It is distinguished, in com- 
mon with tbe family, by having no adipose donTol fin; 
a 160^ bead, and a smoU month destitute of teeth, 
{See Caw,) 

Tsbubb, ^m'^der <Lat. iendo), in a general sense, it 
on offer to perform some act. In Law, it is on oflbr for 
pay a debt, or to make peeenkiry compensation to t 
psny injured. A tender must bo intnon^, ondif 
the sum of £40, in gold, or in Bank of JEMtlatfAmifoi. 
which ore legal tender for every sum above 
tender, however, of conntry baak«nocos, or a liHeg 
amount of silver, if not objected to at the tfiile^S. 
valid. The mofoir must elfolm PtodncedaudjhoiaL 
or the bag or dfoer thing in wbieh It. Is. eoatafned^ 
otherwise the tender is not valid. Hie egfor mhst also 
be absolute, wtthoQt any oondttioiie; for dvdntbeoflSir 
with the refijifist of • veee^, of of Alnrger eaoqitt 
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with the raqnetl of ohoni^e^ is not legal ; but the oflhr of 
• larger asua absolately, witbeat a nqueat of ohange, 
is good. 

TsiraiKiirv, (Lat. teneo, I bold), in Itaw, 

in its largest aceeptatiou, denotes oit^hing that maj 
be holden in the iegsl sense ; tIb,. oU corporeal here- 
ditaments, and incorporeal hereditaments of a imrnia- 
sent nature issiuqs out of the same, as lands, noiues, 

' right of common, Kanchises, oflices, In its more 
narrow and popular signillcatioo, it ia applied only to 
honaea and other buitdinea, 

Taimd, ten -»§ (Span, ranetto, akcheatnut), in Her., a 
colour not often used in coat armour : it ia the same aa 
and is composed of red, yellow, and brown, 
which, when mixed together, form a kind of ohestimt- 
colour. By some hcralda it is called bruekt and in 
ongrofing it is expressed by diagonal lines, drawn fronti 
the emitter chief point, traversed by horisontal 
ones. 

Tiztkxs, fett^-als (Br. featr. to hold), it a game in 
which abml is kept up, or driven' continuously to and 
fro. by several persona striking it alternately, either 
with the band or a email bat, called a racket, inc object 
being to keep the ball iu motion as long as pussible, 
without allowing it to fall to tlio ground. This game 
was very popular with the English nobility in the lOih 
century, and continued to bo so down to the reign of 
Charlei 11, 

Tavoa, tenf-or (Itol.), the commonest of all adult 
male voices, or that which lies between tho alto and 
boss. Its compass extends from C, the second space in 
the bass, to G, second line in the treble. The mime of 
the tenor is also appUed to a large species of violin. 

Turas, few* fliat. imptu), in Gram., ia that par- 
iioolar modilloalion of a verb which expresses tho time 
at which an action ie conceived ae taking place. The 
three primary or simple tenses are the present, past, 
and future ; but these admit of various modiOcatioiis in 
dlfTerent languages. In English there are six tenses 
usually recoguised ; namely, the present, imperfect, 
perfect, pluperfect, Ihiure, and future perfect, 
a. Txitt, tent (Fr. tente), a kind of portable room, 
constructed of caiiTas, supported by poles, and secured 
by ropee fastened to stakes in the ground, chiefly 
employed by soldiers when on active service, Tb'e 
ordinary tents of private aoldierv, cither iufautry or 
cavalry, are of a conical form, with circular bases. 
These ore sojOported by means a pole about 10 feet 
high, called the standard, placed in the centre, and 
the canvas kept stretched outwards in its place by 
means of ropes. The diameter of one of these tents at 
the bottom is abont 13 feet, and they will hold fifteen 
infantiy or twelve cavalry soldiers. Betidee these, 
there are other kinds of tents, as the hospital and 
laboratory tents, and the marquees of officers, which 
■re oblong in xbm, and are supported by two standards 
connected at the top by means of a ridcs-nele, aiz or 
seven feet ialengtK 

Tzutjib, tra/M, are the tenth part of all yearly 
benefiees, which was anciently paid with tho first fruits 
(which *ee) to the popo. At the Scformatlon, the 
tenths wore Iranalhirred to tho crown. By 1 Blia,, the 
archbhdiop of Canterbury and the bishop of London 
•vere exempted ftom tonths; at were also, by 6 Anne, 
0 . 21, all benefices under tho annual value of ^5t), 
Queen Anne gave up the revenue arising firom tenths, 
aa well as from first fruits, to the augmentation of poor 
livingSk (Sm Bountt, Qoxair Airnfl’e.) 

TxKirn, <ea'-are (br. tanir, to bold), in Law, Gio 
manucr of boldiiig lands or tenomente of a saoerior, or 
thafendal relation whioh aubsista between loro and vas- 
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orpuro villenage | 4, tenure by privileged TiUesagw or 
ancient demesne. (iSire JPMVDAhBYBtMm.) 

TjtpnaosiA, (flrom Gr. tepdree, aah* 

coloured, grey), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Leoumuoea, T» ApoUinia and foricaWb are used in 
Africa for the preparation of a blue dye resembling 
indigo. The latter, as weltaa other species, are used 
os ilsh'poisont ; they stnpefy the Ush, wl^‘h are then 
readily taken by the hand. The loailete of T. ApMinea 
mw aometimes employed in Egypt to adolterate Alex* 
andrian senna. 

TxaAVoiooT, Ur>u-ioV-o^e (Gr. terae, a monoter ; 
a diaconrse), a name given by Geoflliroy Bt. 
ire to the doctrine of congenital deformities. (Sett 
BxPOttUITT.) 

H'XBar, term (Gr, terma, Lat, terminue, a boundary), 
deiir^tes generally the limit, bonndsry, or extremity' of 
a thing, or the tune for which a thing laste. The law 
terms, during which the superior courts of law and 
equity sit, are Hilary (from lltb to Slat January), 
Faster (from 15th ^pril to 8th May), Trinity (from 
2‘itiii May to I2tb June), and Michaelmas (firom 2nd to 
25th Kovember). The four tenu days of the year 
which are appointed for the settling ot rents, Ac., are 
Lady-day, 251 March; Midsummer, 24th June; 
Miolinelruas-da} .iflih September ; and Ohristmus, 
25th DecBoiber in Logic, a term is an act of appre* • 
heosiuu expressed in language; also the subject or 
predicate of a proposition. A proposition consists of 
two terms, — the subject or that whioh is spoken of, and 
tho predicate, or that which is spoken of it. They are 
ao called because they form the ternia or extremes, the 
Bubj«*ct being first and tho predicate last, and tho two 
eunuoi'tod by the copula. Terms are of various kinds ; 
as abstract, concrete, simple, complex, Ao, 

TxauiWALiA, iu Bot.,agon. of the 

nat. ord. Combrgtaeem, The fruits of T. Chebula are 
largely imported into this country under the name df 
Myrobalane or MyraiMdome, They form good durable 
veliow and blaok dyes, and aro also used iu tanning. 
The loaves aro in bunches at the end of the branches ; 
hence tbs name, from Lat. terminutf end. 

TxaivaratEuiAOBJi, or CAHBLUACXxt, tens-sfrem-e- 
aF-ss«s, ill honour of Terustrcsni, a Swedish naturalist, 
in Bot., the Tea or Camellia fam., a nat. ord. of ZHeo(pie~ 
donee, sub-clasB Tkalamijlora, having the following 
essential character Trees or ehrube, with alternate, 
usually exstipulate leaves. Sepals aud petals usnally 
imbricated in leativalion, and having no tendency 
to a quaternary arrangoment. Btamena numorona, 
hypogynous; anthers versatile or odiiato. Ovary 
superior; etyles filiform. Seeds solitary, or very few, 
Hltaobcd to axile placentae; albumen wanting, or in 
very small quantity. The plants of this order are 
ornamental trees or shrubs, uatires obiefly of South 
Amerioa, a few being found in the Esat Indies, China, 
and North America, and one onlytu Africa. Borne 
spaoiet from China and North America are ooltivated 
in Europe. The Cameliia Japenien and the China 
tra-planta beloDg to tliia order. (See CtxxLbiA and 
Tssa.) 

Tsma ^fAVoirzCA. (See CitpOMU,) 

TcMBiUft, ter^^er (Fr., fir. Lat. ferra, earth), a aman 
variety of domesticated dog or bonnd, ao called from ito 
propeaeity to piweue and attack itoprey in subtsf raneaii 
retreats. Ifaot indigenous in England, it was very 
early introdueed fay the primitiTS inhabitanta. Even a 
conaidaraUemixiiim with otlwr breeds does not impair 
Its boldness, hardiness fidelity, vivacity, and vermia- 
huntingpr^Mositiea. ThSrearellhro well-marked varie* 
ties, tlto resolt of fancy or aceldeDt. One, the EogUeh 
terrier, i» emooth, roonded, elegant in sm^, usually 
black, with tan mta over the eyes, and the same tint 
on the lego and the lower partoi It is oocaaUmally white; 
the nose is sharp, the eyes wight, ears pointed or 
slightly tnmti down, and the tail earriedf bigh and ■ 
bowed over the back. The other, the Sooteh terrier, 
tho oldest aodpnreet bree^ fans riiaggy and wiry bair, 
a shorter and fiiDer moai^ beards aueut and fhee, 
■tonter Umha, leas etogant fom, and a pa)» sandy oi • 
ochre oflloar. The tamer has an acute Mnao of .cmaDa 
and ia a good attendant on apack of hounds* foreing 
foxes and other igame firom iSiev eoverta and dras. 
Enoland the terndr Irtood is visiUte in UMtt sheep and 
aatlsdo^ Thattalteae terriit^iaaiapqoMa cd dof < 
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•b 9 iitili»«isoof ft £wr0t or weiad, fiMwd in Mftttftftod 

othftr ialftodi in the Mnditccmnefta, ffeaprftUy ft frraftt 

favourite with ladies. They are eery fidthflil end affeo- 

tkmata to .their owDttMiirhitt they are TftiyiU-teinpered 

towards atrangera, 

Tsnttos, Bnxoir oi« ier'.ror, in Froaeh Hist., is 
generally ftm>Uod to Unit period of the Bevolution 
when the exeoutions were most oumeroua and the 
people iif ing in oonatsut terror, in consequenee of the 
ferocious conduct of their goremors. It applies more 
properly to that period between October, 1703, when 
the rorolutionary tribunal first came into permanent 
action, and the oTcrthruw of Bobespierre and his party, 
in July, 1704. 

Tbrtxiry Ststesi, fsr'-she-dH*# (Lat.).— In disiding 
the etratiUed crust of the earth into primary, secondary, 
and tcrtiar}’ formations, tho early geologists regarded 
as (eriiarit all that occurs aborb the oUalk. In geology 
tho term is still retained, but the advance of the soienoe 
has rendered it ucocssary to restrict and modify its 
xneutiing. At tho present day, even, tlie Ixmiia or the 
tertiary may be said to bo undetermined ; some geolo- 
gists embracing under that term all that lies between 
the chalk and boiilcler-drifC, whilo others include the 
drift and every other oin umulation in which no trace of 
man or his works can be detected. Taking the forma- 
tions as they oceiU’in Kurope, and especially in Ilritain, 
the general arnutgenient of the tertiary system is as 
follows JPoit-2Vrfi«ry, which includes the recent and 
superfioial aooamulations occurring above the boulder- 
drift. In the second place comes tho Teriiaty 
properly speaking, which includes the Plpintooene , — 
boulder or glacial ilrift ; the Pliocene^ — mammaliforous, 
red, and coral lino crag of Suffolk, &c. ; tlie JUiocene , — 
I'uluna of Touraino, Molapo of Switeerland, and part 
of Vienna basin ; and the Eocene , — strata of London 
end Paris basins. The organic remains of the Tertiary 
system are all of recent types. Jn their luinoral con- 
stitution these groups present great variety, consisting 
of clays, sands, marls, calcareous grits, h'mestoncs, 
gypsum, and bods of liguitO| with evidences of £re- 
ii[uent alternations from iiianuo to frosh-water condi- 
tions. The principal formations, however, are clays 
and limestones. The .tertiarv formations of England, 
France, Bwitzerlond, and Italy, are those which have 
been most fully investigated, and in each country have 
been divided as wo have described above. Amongst 
tho fauna of tho period, the most characteristic fea- 
ture is decidedly the nbundanee of gigantic quadru- 
peds. In European tertiaries we have elenbants, 
mauunotha, dinotheriums, palisotheriums, rninoce- 
roeea, Ac.; io South AolBrica, of megatheriums, 
megalonyxes, glyptodons, Ac.; and in Australia, or 
anlmala allied to the marsupials of that oontinont, but 
of more gigantic pruportiuns. Daring tho Tertiary 
period, the whole of the plants and euimals presented 
greater distinctions and separataons than doting the 
wriods of the chalk, oolite, or coal. It would appmr, 
however, that in the latitudes now occupied by Eng- 
land and France, a warm or tropical ebmate prevailea ; 
and that, at the close of ih& pweene strata, these con- 
ditious were followed by those of on arctic or boreal 
character, which gave rise to the boulder or drift 
formation. — Page's Advanced TetA^Eook ef 
Oeelogp^ 

, Test axto Cobposatxoif Acs, fssf, in En|dls)> Hiat., 
la the name oommonly given to 13 Cto. U. c. 2, which 
providee that all magiotrates in corporatkms should 
the oaths of aunremacjy and at^joralion, and 
BDOiud have received the sacrament, accordiag to the 
forms of the English oburch, within a year before their 
eleotioa. By ZH Oar, II. c. 2, tlieeelpcovuioiiB were 
eluded to all penone who ehoidd bear any office or 
offlocs, civil or military; These acta were not finally 
fioealed till 1328, by & Geo. IV. c. 17. 

Tmtakevt, Haw Airn Osa. <fise Bau.) 

TBRnvovT. (See ISvtvuKtmA 

Tmw, Uefe fLss. UHa, trial. exMBteation);-«To 
diMover the cheuueu eonslitaenta of a mixture of 
ioveral eubatancee requires the operator to have gone 
tbroufih a coone of praorioalanaiyaia under a oompe- 
tont inetruotor. The fcUowiag general teste are there- 
‘ ‘fore only kitonded for the detoetiofiof onaoriwoof, 
iha moK prominent componento of any subelanoe. ; 
Aihritae mfirfs.— Taken gancnlly»Uie abMfleaofapxe - 1 
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eipitata on the addition of a edation of aa taraMnl 

carbonate denotes the lalta of the elMb»ft^ia#tal«. Tb» 

salts of potaah give a purple tinge to tho fiaiae off * 

spirit-lan^ i those of soda gi^o orange, and tboaa of 
luhia a onnitos. daiiRonta may be demoted by mixhig 
the powdered salt with qaioklime, when the weU-lcnowii 
amell of the gas will be perceived. The oikoitM sorthf 
are difficult of deteetion. Lead, «rfn«ry, Aud rilatr. 
are all precipitated by hydrochlorie acid. ChloriUe of 
ailrer is dtstinguisUea by dissolving in liquid aranionift. 
Mercury is disimguished from eitner of the otliriM by 
giving a red or dirty Vreen preoipitote with au iodide. 
Iron gives a blue precipitate with ferrocyanide of 
potassium, if a few, drops of diluto nitric ecto be added 
to the aoltttiou baforrhaud. The test may be eonfirmed 
by gaUio acid giving with the clear solutiimadcrpiiiW* 
purple prompiiaie. Vttpper is preeimtated ui too- 
xnetallio form by clean iron or steel. The test isoou* 
firmed by the solution giving a chocolate piwoipitftto 
with ferrocyanrde of potassium, or by turning de^ 
blue on the addition ox liquid enimonia. CMd gisea a 
brown pcecipitato of metallic gold with protosulpbatea 
of iron, bud a purple precipitate with a mixture of 

g otoclilorjile and procliJorirle of tin. Eitfie is deteeted 
fusing the suit on charcoal with the blowpipe, wban 
B metal becomes gradually ri'duoed, giving off 
white fiituea of the oxide. The sinuU purtiona of 
the oxide left iu the charcoal are yellow while hot, 
end white when cold. Cobtdl salts may be reoog- 
nixed by giving a deep blue bead with borax bofor# 
the oxidaung flame of the blowpipe lamp. Eiokiel 
gives n polo apple-green prooipitate witli frrroeyanido 
of poiasaluni. Tin salts give uiaUeable globules of tho 
metal on charcoal tiofore the blowpipe. Areenie and 
antimony are both very difiloult metals to disUnguiab. 
Many of the popular tests given fur the former are 
most fallacious. The remaiuing metals are either too 
rareor too difficult ol doieutiou to be notiuod here. (See 
AjrxLTSTS.) The teats for the acids and bologene 
eoutairicd in the more coniiuon salts are the following. 
Snlphnnc acid is detected by giving with chloride of 
baniiru a white precipitate of sulphate of baryta 
insoluble in uitnc acid. Curkeiite acid eflerveseca 
on the addition of hydruehloriu acid, or auy othex 
strong acid, to tho solution containing it. fihoiiUt 
the oficrvescing solution smell of rotten eggs, hydro* 
eufphurie acid ib present. Jiaracie and is tested mr W 
moistening tho suspected salt with a little aulphurio 
acid and alcohol, and inflaming the mass, A flama 
having a green tinge sirongest at the edges indicatoa 
burocitf acid. Chromic and is detected by boilu^ thft 
solution with a little sugar and sulphuno aokl } if 
aeut, it turns grean# Hydrochloric acid gives a white 
precipitate with nitrate of silver, soluble in ammoma 
and insoluble in uitrio acid. Jfydriodw arid is known 
by Its salts giving a light yellow precipitate with nitrato 
ox silver, a deep yellow with nitrate ol lead, and a 
bright red with nitrate of mercury. To detect niftio 
add, add half its volume of sulphuric acid to the sola* 
lion, anddr^in a crystal of protohiil[diate of irous 
if nitric seid is present, the liquid rouud the orystsi- 
will become tinged with brown. Chloric add is detected 
by its salts givixig off oxygen when heated tojosittf* 
point. 

TxisnrnnrABXA, fes-to-di-aei'-re-A (Lat. leeiudo, 
tortoise), agen,of monocotyledonousplants, bclofii^jg 
to tbs net. ord. Diotcorcacece. One sjiccies, vis, ^ 
elephanUpei, the tortoise-plant of the Cape, ot «is» 
phant'a-ioot. Is pretty generally known in ooUemiona, 
from its having a very peculiar short thick atom, ft* 
•embhng an mephaufs foot; from ibe top of *flufl 
thick stem a olimmng stem is sent, wbiob bears leavas 
and flowers. It is covered with s soft eorby bsrli^ 
which is ragged and rough.---JBq^, Baivd'a Cys;(gi#(i^ 
of ike Haturai Seienfiee. ' ' 

Tbtaevs, (Gr. fstoaoi, firoan X 

streteb)r is a disease chsasoterised by » riDleeh aafix 
rigid spasm of watny or all of the musclMof volatattogr 
motioD. Farsotis of all ages sad of both aHwa ai# 
liable to its aMaefc, bat it ooet»a«aeh inerefniaa^^ 
in warm than in aold eUfiiatos. It fireqaaoBy ariasa 
ftom some inritatlon of the serves^ in OBMoiiiMiiee of 
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Tete dtt Pont Theabroma 

vt'ith » slight Htiffoflw in the beolc part of Avademyy headed by MM. Damaa and Balard. and 
the iM*cV,Vhioh, in a short time, is contiderablr in- assisted by certain foreiini cbomista domiciled in 
creased, apd, at length, renders the motion of the head country, oodearoured to rob Crookes of his discororjt 
ditneult and painfid. An uneasy sensation is felt at and give the fame of it to M. Lamy, who had bims^ 
the root of the teugue, wfaioh iiiorcases and canaes a given up all claim to it, vritb the nonourablo feelifig 
dliltculty of swniloaring, at length preventing it alto- of a true man of soionce. A diigrareful attack on 
gctiier. A great lightness is perceived about the ohesi, Crookes was made iu the organs of the Fycuch Aca- ' 
with a violent paiu at the lower part of the sternum, demy, but it was at last pro\(^, by indisputable facts, 
shooting into tbo back. A stiflbess also takes place in that Crookes had not only detected the eleinout, but 
the jaws, which soon increases to sneb a height that had obtained it, and exhibited it in the mutallic forag, 
the tcoih become so closely set together as not to months before M. Lumy had even suspoeted its exiat- 
adniii. of the smallest opening. Tiiis is the moat com- eucc, a conclusion iu which M. Lamy’b friends appear 
mon form of the disease, aud is known as locked jaw. to have agreed, by their enbiicqnent very Judicious 
Frequently, however, the disease extends farther, and fellcoee. For fuller accoanti> of the discovery and pro- 
tbe niuseles of the spine become afleeted, so as to bend perties of thip inetul, see Phihmphicaf Journal and 
the body forcibly backwards, or, on the other hand, the C'^rmtenf JVi^wnfor J8fU-2«3, ftpa/itim. 
muscles of the abdoniou aro aUcctod, and the body TuAt.).ooi»N:», or TirALLOGXW/T’:, 
bent forwards ; and Boructimea the nmselos both before ((rr. ikulln»^ n green Iciil ; gerouw, T ]>roi}nee), in 
and behind are ufleetod. These unasms are attended Hot,, a snb-closs of Acofifff'hnitH^ con^uiiing of plants 
with the most severe pain, hut seldom witli nny foxev. VMtbout slomatB, end having no dislinctum between 
This disease ia frequently fatal, and, miforliifiately, it *'tenis and leaves The orilcrs LtoheneSt Vungi, and 
too often resists every mode of treatment. Tho mode" -lb/#r, are ineliKled in this siih>e]HS;\ 
of treahaont ladioated hy the disease are,— 1. the r»-- Thimi, thair^i (ADg.-Sax. ikt^gn^ to servo), was 
snov'al of uny local irritation which may appear to have origuially applied to Hie loimster or sen ant of a king 
excited It; *2. lessening tho general irntahihty and or i hn-f ; Hiidasthet ■ ere oio-ri pcrsi»i>8 of infliienco 
spiiamodte tend'Micy ; and 3, rcstoiing the tone of the and power, it oum>> ' sigmly a piirluMilur nmlt nr 
system. Opium is the remedy which is most froqitenlly digtntv. It heenis at jue time to hme heeu applied io 
resorted to ill such canes, which inunt be given III very ull landed proprietor.^ bcl««w the rank of eari and 
large doses, repeated lit short iniorvals. home reeom- above that of nldermau. There wen* ul.'«» sipperuir 
mend juirgiitives given in largo doses, itiul continued und eoininnn or ndeiior tliiine'i. In Sei<ti.tnd, the title 
for Boiue time. ^Viicri tho jaws have heeMino locked, seenH tii hove been higher than in Liiglnud, beiii^' 
it is noeeasary to administer food or medieiucMii the uii.u hed to the territorv ol u county, 
form of clysters, or sonictinies to draw sumo ut ihe Tiifi r. (6'>v 
front teeth. TiiiiiKK. (iSVr C\i rntNK.) 

TAt* Pif Post, llttiDOX-iiitvn.) Tiim^iv. (AVt Di-ism ) 

TuAi.A.MiinA)iiJi, /AfJ/.j'<.wii/.bj.re (Or. IhtiUmon^ n Tm-c-DiioiiA, (Gr. n pod ; firm- a, 
bod), iuilot,, n suh-eliHSOf fhcefvA(/<iwei.eli}irai*teii/ed fruit ; from the ddicuius ('uahty of its fruit), ui Ihit., 
Iwflower'iUBiiullyfnrnKdieil with both <’filyv and coreil i, agon, of the nnf. erd, 20/^ri;i'r<»i'-fvp 7*. f --etro, tho 

the latter eompoftrd ol distinct petnh inserted on tho cttuio or eoeoa-tree, is a n.itive of Mevi is iitul 1*4 iv»w 
thiilanuis, and bi the htauicns biMitg hipogviiou**, nr moic or le-ia exteiuuvcly grown thn-t'i;h'^*iit ferdral 
adherent to the Mdesof the ouiry. fSewMiiy nut. orderd Aiueriea, Dr.ir.ll, I'ero, Veinvuel.i, Carii ’e.is, Fciiador, 
are Included by ProltYdur Hentlcv iu fbift snh-elass. tJrenniln, Deineriiro, Mssequibo, fiiun fiqiiil. iiud 
TiiALAMf.s, (fir ,a lied orcoiich),iu ftol., Surinam, with some of the Wed-hnlia eliii.df-, fj;''. 

the apex of tin- jiedunete or tlorul axis, upon which the most among which stands Trim>t<ul. ‘1 lie vurii.ii- l.itms 
difl'creiit whorl, of 11 solitary (lower are arningod. In the! of eoeoa and ehoeolate are prepaml (rom ilio seeds, 
majority of phiuu (he thiihimus is a little ilutrcned sur- Tue piuh-i roidainiiig tho regfD ar-* gailiered when npe, 
face or point , in noway remarkable; but in eomc plants and alter liaritig bun lorndav and u night, nre opened, 
itbeoorae.s much enhirged, mid then assiiniestt variety of nud the needs, which nre taken out by ha'id, artMuib- 
Bhape.s, and thus modilles to a considerable extent ihe muted to what ih termed lh»’ airfufivi} pioens. They 
form of (be flower. In the pineapple U in nearly ure liriiidaeed on a sloping floor or in hsHket®!, so that 
^lindrical; in the raepberry it is conical ; in th • rose the chief part of the pulp m whn-h they un* enielope'l 
it forms a concavity upon which the carpels are placed, may drain oil’, and are th<*n shut wp in a cl i. e b<rx, and 
Sonietiines the thalamus becomes prolonged wyond leti (or 21 to 14* hours, according to (lie hoo'^ou and 
tho ovary, as Ml the f?riM7iiiire<r and Umbdlifirir: this weather, after which they are turned out in tho sun to 
imdongatiou ii. termed a ourpophore. Womotimes it dvv. Upon a nice p»»rfornisnee of the «wpating pr^ 
ueoomes prolonged beynmi (ho calyx, and forras astalk winch may bo likened to ilie vaiue d the • (.• sa 

to the ovary, as iu (he I'assioii-flowor, the piiik. i&c, : gi'eaily dopends. 'IVheu quite drv, the scedb are packed 
to tho staUc thus formed tho (enu yynopAon bus been m barrels or bags, aud arc ready for ••hipment. Tho 
applied. urocess of roauhnff is etl'eeted in u nictul cylindet, with 

TiiAbUrxf, (Gr. n green twig), iiules at each end, through which Hie vapour generated 

A rare mixtal, discovered lu March, by . is allowed t* • escape. When the .'ironia i.^i rullieiently 

Crookea, .F.R.S,, in somo spJeniferons deposit fnmi the dovelowd, the soeda ore coeded, and Ibcn piiased to a 
Bilkeroda aiilphnrie ueid w orks on the U art* mountains, mill, w hich removes the hiuka from the « ih»^ To pro- 
Bince than it has been found in the Quo deposits of pare chewtafe^ the coeoa-niks are ground in a mill 
uai^ other sulphuric acid factories where pyrites arc consisting of stone or metal rollers, w-liich are oanal'y 
ttse^ in this country and ou (be continent! It is a honted either by charcoal Ures or by steam, so ns to 
heavy metal, having a specific gravity of 11 'p, or rather soften or melt (he natural fat. The warm smooth 
higher than that of IcaA Its equivalent is roughly paste which passes from the mill is (ben placed in a 
and its true position amoAgst the elements is by inixing-niiU, and incorporated with refined *ugar, and 
the aide of mercury, lead, and ailvor. It has a high usttallycnni^/aor otbery(arotfrt»y ridhr/i4.vee. Tbetritn- 
metallic lustre when freshly scraped, but oxidises ration is contmned until tho whole paste is converted 
readily in the air. It is the softest metal known, ad- into an entirely homogeneous mass, wliich is finally 
miitiug of a free exposure to the air, being ea.sny shaped, by means of suitable moulds, into various 
ecratebod by soft head. Those two latter characters forms ; as blocks, loaves, tablets, lozenges, Ac. The 
haveinduood Dumao and other chemists to give it h article known as soluble eoroa ia prepared from cocoa* 
false position amongst the attiUitoo metals, bat its mbs and arrowroot, or other starch, ground together, 
chcmieid and physical relations are totally at varianco The addition of starch mvea the avticle the property of 
with this idea, tn the spectroseope, (his metal gives a readily forming an emidsion with boiling water. Cocoa 
aiugle green line of great brilliancy ; hence the name Seeds contain a pecnliar alkaloid called tkei^irominep 
i bestowed on it by Cnokce. In allnsioB to its having which resembles raffrint, the principle common to " 
haen first detected by him^rongh thia meant. On coflhe and tea. To tbia alkaloid, and the peculiar 
m 13th oC May, IBfiSj, rather more than a year after fat called butter qf eocoe, the beverages preptfed 
CrDOkes' discovery, thellittm was redbeovered by M. from Ihe seed owe their exhilarating and ontritions ^ 
iLamrhnenehubemisi residing at Xdlle. As is imly properties. According to Johnston, tbeanntMd con* 

X Ipfi D^uont in anch eases, % Motion of the French aumptioa of eoeoA in one Conn or another is About 
MOA 
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10(),0IX),00O]bs. The ooooft«treo must not b« confounded 
with the coooo-pabn (Coeoc nu9if*ra% tiom wliich we 
obtain the coooii>niit. ^ , 

THiocuaoTt tte>oJk'-rtf«M (Qr» Zaaot« God, and 
irnteot I rnle), is » lenn Applied to that form of go- 
vernraent establialied by Moses amone the Jews, as 
being under the direct control of Goa. Their chief 
maststratesor judges were appointed under the exprcfis 
direction ^Jehovah, and governed under him. When 
they cantp, therefore, to demand a king, it was ex- 
preasly declared to he an act of rebellion against God. 

Thbouolttk, ihe~od'’0‘liie (Gr. tkrainiiai, T view; 
dofoii, stnttiigem), in Surveying, an instrument used for 
meaBunng the angular cUstancoB between objects 
projeotod on the piano of the liorieon. In iia aim* 
plcfit form the theodolite conanth of a diMded circle, 
winch low to be net parHllol with the honroti, and a 
telescope, whifi, Imaeouiuch motion in a MTtieal piano 
as to cnaliie fl i* observer to view any object which he 
ma> rc«juii*i', above in below iho horizon. 

TilFoi.osi, (Or. 77 ici/<i, nnd genc- 

rition), in t'nis'-ical Lit , rieals witli tiie dcheetif and 
rehitjon.'lnp tin* Mirious deities, (losuui tniM bdli a 
poem ui.df'r thi'i Idle, in which he givcii an accouut nl 
tl.e Iniir :uid j'sretitage of the triTcdUi doitiea. 

l'iil-Oi.Mi;Y, /Af -ji' -e-ic (tfr. iiu'ol njut^ from Thtos^ 
md Id-vii', di''( (*tif-»e), i i lilernlly a Oisoour^c cini- 
< I'o.l. (itui **' coinniimlj cinphiyed t.» designal e 
' ih:i‘ u'-icMf'c which treats iiol iinlv of tlu* dn me ex- 
MCMce a* it .iitrdiiitf », iiut .ilsu of trie reUtfioiiH wtiicli 
t'l*' Hill liitA-ecii (o>l and hi."* m<ei’..geut ercatnreft, ih'- 
i. r."-, h I'v'n'Cii'n'iJtly devolve upon the luUer, ari*l 

• •in.oi vmi ii'e w inch < rod lias cuiercl into foi tlnor 

* - f'liic'Ul ai-d I'lUielit," *1 hpologN staud^ ‘o religio'i 
t»' ' '■'o <(* rcl iiiori *)•* thai in wlm-h any . thee Bcuoiee 

*'■ •!.: t.t ite -ubjcet, heini’, lu iaot. ihc'truMej oi* ivu- 
,'.»*) j'l’r luip’d 111 .1 rcicntilic form. Anioug the imeieid 
ViV'. ’ s //o’yiVpfi deiii.tetl ihe jiliiloiophv of the dumo 
icd, and imluded all quealioiis relating (u ihe 
'■s.ii'ire, oilgio, nnd servirs of the go.lM The void >1 
11' j., 'I ■ I 111 fill New Te^faineiit, ii'if was emphiyed i-v 
' carlii’er uan who «ii vied the niitiior .»f 

'i Vpi'C ilyji-’i', i'V wiLV <d I'liiini'oei*, the nr 

' and the ti(..-trnf 3 of t’linst fhtulwm. Theol'i- 
lici.ee o'l'ie* 1 I Ic applied iis « iiileot honour I" 
vp.. iicJcij led '\ci) the doctrine ot ChriJt'a diimitv 
I t. Iniiiiv Ti»« Hrst wlio iiie's tre* (emi in U" 
,.o Ici •- >;'*'iIc’c 1 im:i«.h I'ctc^ Al)ac'<ird,whnflonri>»hed 
II ‘In -'"!v ‘.‘‘ari id the l"ih eenuirv, siud wrote a 
'..iitt'i 1 'iivimtv, 1 », wliuli lie gave tin* 
(.ill. .1^ '* '1 iii'iilogid t’Jiriilmnu." Tbeologv, in tin* 
'i.ri'i 111 .c'l it now eti'its, in coinparainclc « m-idcrn 
.< ’» ■ \ini<eg the t onstian f.itlicr« w" fud ail liii- 
.’'M . I ’.'grin* of iiui laiiii ass-Tlod and u.'O'ii u d ; 

but il-' .11 -i" liw,na*’. lIicBc very iinperlect cfiori. , 
to 'leaM f ihem 111 n complete mid svidenuuic h*rri. 
'f, .■ic’ict hi-^-an wuh liir seholastic iliv iiie-*. of t *ic 
11 ■ .iio age's, ai Armelm, Abaelard, Alberin* Magnus, 
■J bourn Arpiina"!, ItonaTeTiriirB, Duns Seotus, ami 
olhiTa. Sun cthe lloi«»rinaiion, it iuiH been n'StdiKnidv 
cultivated, and n.unv dicciis of it haie been pnbli/.hefi. 
Tins s 'leiice IS I'ciiuiioiily divided mlo two brnneboa, — 
Jiii/tf+' i/, anil lif'i'atft or'ponfiv^ theology, Ihe former 
being liiHt knowledge of tif.d, his iliaraeUT and ■work", 
which the light of nature furiuHliea ; ibo laitiT, tn it 
po'jilivo knowledge of limi that is rcvo&led in tiic 
sacred Scripiure*. Thougii fho distinction l/ctwoen 
thc'tc tw.. IS cl.'HT and '.Mdbfutindcd, nny nttciupl to 
flc'il wiiii fh'’ cniirc b.^dv of ('fariBtiari theology heec«i. 
sanlv inv- Ues the eonaideraticiii of both natiiral uii.i 
revcalcit truth. **?fotfung can he tium' groundless 
than tie* jcalouay soiuetiuieaiolt, but oliener professed, 
of nntural ri'bgioii liy tho advocates of revealed.” 
AniitJifT divjhi iii of thin Kubject is into thcoreticol and 
prac' umI tl!e,.|iiffv. The former of ihe-c inciiides — (] ), 
JSxcyi-ti.vt/ til. oJ.»"v, or the kMOwl^dge of the ier«.{ili ;| 
writing^*, ihe cvulcjico of iheir authority, and the I's- 
phanatiori ot ilieir Uicanifig; ( 2 ), Ajjrg/cnrt/jc thc^uogy, 
or thoiu'csiigaiion, arrongenient, .and discu 8 *ioiirtf the 
truths 80 icie.ilcd; (H), Hu/onc'il theology, or the 
workings and changes of religion ntnong those who 
bate pri>fe«<i*d it. iVocfiVn/ theology, on iho other 
hand, deals with the duties of practical religion, to- 
gether with tlie various modes of enforcing (hem on 
meOf ineiu(lisg"-(l), Uomilfittcif or preacluDg; (2;, 




Caifch$He$t or (esohing: ; tod (d>« JPrisforffl 
or the care and fl^aemment of a churvh* Mi 
diviuon is into— (1), Tk*oU^, liriotly to eaUl 

seienUfio ex^sitlon of the oatore, attribaleii, , 

and claims of God ; (2), Anikropolo^, or aSoieutivode* 
velopment of the truths concerning man) ef^ciljlj hi 
his relation to God, and the eatranoenient betweasi 
God and him, its nature, extent, source, and opuse* 
qtiences; (3), ChrUtifhm, or what the Scripture an* 
iolda concerning the medium of reconciiiAtiou between 
God nnd man, especially as respects the person of tho 
Mediator, the nature of his work, and the rcsnltsof 
hiAoincial constitution aud agency; (1), Softriolt^, 
or the doetrhio of bUmun redcmptiou, what Mcriptitro 
tenehea concerning the salvatiou of men, tlie nutoro 
of Hslvation, the grounds, means, agent, nlUmato 
cause, and manifested rcsultB of it, both in f bis life and 
that w'hich is to come.— Ui-L EucjfflnfUPfiut Sriinnnica* 

THjtonKM, (Or, fActirciiia, from fAcaofMtff, 

I perciMvo),i8 properly ii thing to be looked at orstien^ 
iitui IB used in niiitliciiiAtius to sigiiify Hoinething that 
rcipnrei to be pri ivcd, in opposil ion to ii problem, which 
IS Boiiiodungihiit reqiiirer to be done. 

Tufoby, the'-o-Tc ((tr. ihcorm, CHititemplAtion.speca* 
latioii), 111 Its «icicniittc aeiisc, in usied to denote tho 
real or brpothctical approaches whicli are niado to 
the discovery of Boma law cd’ iialiire, real or supposed* 
If IS frcquciilly used in the sense of iiicrii kriowlodgOp 
us oiipuRed to jiraelice, or ( he iijiphcalien of it. Theojpf 
aiuihvpothcpis arc. tliuB dihtiiigiiiHhcd . ” A hypothesis 
IS .1 giicsH or fluppoHiti>»n niiulfcoticorning the cause of 
a*'nie piirticular bict, with the view ot trying exporU 
iiieiii.i or making obscrvidioDh to diHcovnr tho truth. A 
theory ia ii comjilele nystcm of suppositions put to- 
i“'ilier »'<>r the purpose of explnintng all the facts t)ia9 
belong to suiue oucaeienee. TlieoreliesI is Hometimea 
nxed HB synouvnum. wUh (Viiijeiitural ; but this is in- 
eon eet 

*J'iir,BAi*RrTJC;', 'Aer-f/'pcic'-fitu (Gr. fJtertipfluo, t 
j.ffeiid (h« All'll), i*-' tlial d-'piirtmeut of mciUtal Ai iciica 
whieh (leuh with the way of eiiriii;,' iliseitAc It trciits 
i.f file Ayiiiptonis ol disenAC and Hie e<*iU’hi*iioMA to bo 
drawn trom fh«m , of ilie po've* «>f nut ure, aud how far 
it iiiAv be r, lu'd on ; of fhe niudei* of operaliou of th& 
iuriouR remedies, ,frc, 

TiiannoMi.TitK, /Arr-woni'-f-fee (Or. fAnrnuM, hsat ; 
mftroit,ii meaiMire).au nistrumeiil fur measuring beat,, 
loutideil ou I lie pniieiple that HoJid, liquid, and gasnous 
bodii'n .d\VA}s expaml in exact proporliuu to the tern- 
)*ei.diin to wbieJi they iiro Kubjeci'-I. 1 licnnotuolers 
iiic of varuMis l•nu,.tl■»^el^ollH, ucfor*'oig to the purposo 
{>ir whiek ihej are intended. Tl.c first kind of ther- 
m uificr iiiieT-leil was Ilia air Ihenuomcter, which 
i oiiH.-d.nl hmiply of a Imlb <^)f ghiRH, wiih tt narrow stem 
dipping into a cvdoured liquiil. Ai' the air eipandod or 
('oiitracted in the bulb, ilu* lejiiid fell or rose in tho 
luiie. This form onnAlniirei.f was loo imicli affeotad 
f*y utmosphenc cliiiiige- 1... f»e of mueb ser\iee. A modi* 
I'leiitiiiJi li >1 J't niueh ine,' under the uhiiiq of tbn 


i/ijffffiuiial (htnunnirfer, 'ihu ii ein»»iHt8 of a tube bent 
lo n L' ahape, and icriiomitmg io two liulhs. A liquid 
i-j introduced into tho htem, wnichru'es or (nils accord- 
ing to the diflerenceof teniperuture of i)io two bulbs* 
It enn, of coiirHe. be only n-ed to detect differences of 
temperaturcA. Tho tlicniiouietcr. as at presontcon* 
Btruetod, coDAista of u fiulb if glass, lo which atnbw 
IS AttncbiKl, uealed at tho end, and containing tuercuvjr 
or spirits of wine. Tho opermum of filling is conducted) 
in Audi a manner that the mercury or spirit is at itt 
boiling-point when tho tube is rcided, in order that it 
may have a t'acuum above it when >t coniracts, Tho 
mmmnal themiornoter is used for idJ purposes wbera 
tb€‘ tcmperafurce (-> bn mwwored vary from T^ahr. 
fof;oo' Whi SpiriL in uned b>r tempsratUMS b«loW' 
W' Fulir. A good mercufiai thermometer should bear 
the following tcBts When inmicreed >m molting ies, it 
rhioiKi indicate 32'* Fubr. ; '‘ihen suspemlect in tha 
Rteam of water imiling in a vSi$Ael,thein«feunr 

Blioiiid remain stationary at 212” h'ahr. Whan suu* 
dviily inverted, the mercnry should fall with a ^srp 
niet.iUic click, showing that a perfect vucuiau axists in 
the tnl>e. 'Jh« bore of ths^uiTm may bo totted' by 
iicparating a abort column of mercury, which ahowld 
iwcupy the same Dumber of degrees in utfji part of tho 
tube* The thermomotrio scalo in vurditimately dif* 
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ftmncljr rfirid«Kl in diffSp^ront eonntrlM, lii Ktifrlsnd, 
Falivenb»>it's soaleiMUflod, tbA difference betwton frees- 
iiiff and botllnft point! beinslHO^; the former being 33°, 
th«« lattei 313 ’. In tho Centiin^e, whteb ie need in 
France and on the continent generally, thia inienral i» 
divided ttCto lOi/’, While in that oC K^mininri which ia 
atill need in (Jermany and Huefia, the tame distance 
ia divided into wi". In all theae ayatems tho degrees 
below iho xero 0° of the aeale are indioaiod by the 
sign mttttta In £ti gland, at the present time, moat 
chrmiata nse thn oentigrado scale, tho metrorologjata 
bolding faat to Fahrenheit's ayntem. In moat chemical 
books, tables are given, showing tho valno of the 
degrees on one scale in those of another. The follow- 
ing formula may bo used for the purposo 

F into C=:5(F-n3)=rC. C into Fr=>(C+32)=rF 
11 into F^5(R+32)*F. Ffoto ll==*(F-32)=K 

For meteorological purposes the most useful form of 
instrument is tho uiasimnm and minimum srlf-regisicr- 
ing thermoinotcr. The maximum instrument is an 
ordinary mercurial therraomeier, arranged horizontally, 
ill the boro of which is placed a small piece of Rloe) 
wire, in the empty part of tho tubo. Tho instrument 
is net by drawing the wire down to tho mercurr with a 
small niagnet. As tho mercury expands, it puilies the 
iiidox along, leaving it behind when tt contracts. The 
minimum lUHtrumont is arranged in a similar manner, 
epirit boing used instead of mercury, and a little 
enamel tube containing an atom of steel wire forming 
tlie index. This is placed below the aurfaco of tlie 
spirit, and is drawn naok by it when it c<iutracts, but 
is iKit pusheil forward when it expands. There arc 
numerous other maximum nnd minimum inslruments, 
*but of loo comphcaiod a nature for desrri)ition here. 
For meteorological use the scale is generally marked m 
M ivory, boxwood, or enamelled slab, ]ilacti(l behind 
the tube, but fni* ehomical purposes the degrees are 
marked on the tubo itself with a dianiond, a piece of 
white enamel being often let in to tho glass lo form n 
background. For the measurnmont of degrees ot heat 
beyond dOiF Fahr. )iyrometcrs are used. 'I'he most 
exact of these is that devised by Professor Daniel. A 
rniod pyrometer is, however, a desiileratum — For a 
description of it see Miller's Elrmrutn o/ Ck^m,, toI. i. 

Thbai 0 , tke‘-§U (tir., position, from titkrmi, I lav 
down), in the schools, is a general prnp«)sitiOTi, which 
a person advances and offhrs to maintain. In logic, 
every proposition may be divided into thi>sia and hrpo- 
thesis, the former containing tho thing nlllrmcd or 
denied, tho latter tho condiuone of the attirmation or 
negation. , 

TwofiMALovTAirfi, FoisTLXs o* Rv. Paul to mx, 
are two bo(>ka of the New Testament, 
the autbentioity and canonical authority of wluah have 
been admitted from the oarhest ages by all who hare 
MOeived any of Faul's epistles. The first epistle was 
Wrilton by tho apostle from Corinth, and not from 
Athens, as tlie subscription imports, about a.ii.52. Its 
design was to confirm the Thessalonians in the faith, 
and to encourage them to a patient and consistent 
pvofVesion of Christianity. It may oonvcniently bo 
divided into two parts. The former, comprising tlie 
tluree fltrst ohaptere, ia ooenpied chiefly with eUtements 
of a robrospeeiivA choracrer, detailing the apostle’s 
•xperioaco among tlieni, his confidence in them, and 
■kia offbrts and prayers on their behalf. The two re- 
maining ehapterfe aro mostly of a bortatofy character, 
exhorting them to grow in holiness, brotherly lore, ami 
industry, and not to eerrow immoderately for their 
brethren who had died in the foltb, bat to talso com- 
fort in the prespeet ot Christ's second ooming. In his 
eeeond epistle, which was evidently written soon after 
the first, and from the same place, the apostle endea- 
vonm to disaipato a mistaken notion, that the coming 
of Christ, wbieh he had referred to, was near at band. 
On the eontr^, he assnree them that mneh is to 
mpnen bdfoi»'l»at can take place, and exhorts them 
to hold t9|^ truliiimis vrhi^ they had reoeived, 
whether 1». or epistle, aad eommeads them to 
» oontolfoB and snscaming graoe ^ God. Tho reet 
w tM epistle eonsists/ff exprseelona of aflfrctioa to 
of eobfidenoe in them, prayers on 
behalf, and anhortationamid dhreetioiis suited to 
itai eBtmmslattQei in wki^ tbep wm 
IfiOfi 


Thorax 

Tmes, M (Bax. tteph, Iiat. fmter), in Anat., ia 
that puirt of fba upper extremity between the lower 
part of the trank and the leg. It is artionlaCed to the 
pelvis, end to the bones of the leg at the knee. The 
thigh-bone ia tho longest of all the bones of the body, 
and consists of a body or abaft and two extremitira. 
Tho body is oomprcaBed,bat nearly eyiindrioal towards 
tho centre, and expands superiorly end interiorly. At 
its superior extremity is tbe neck, which is direeted 
upwards and inwards, so as to form an obtuse angle 
with the shaft; and at its point of union with the latter 
are two emiaeDcca, called the trochanters , Tbe neck 
IS BO called from its oonstricled apuearsnee, as well as 
from Its supporting the bead. Tins lust is globular, 
forming a considerifole segment of a sphere, and in the 
fresh state is coated with cifrtilage. It artiemUtes with 
tho acetabulum, or cup-shaped cavity of the os innomi- 
natum, so as to admit of a variety of motions. The 
inferior extremity of the bone is much thicker and 
bruader than the snyierior, and is terminated by two 
eiuinenecB separated posteriorly by a deep fossa, ami 
named tlie external and internal condyles. The articu- 
lar surfaces of both condyles are covered with carti- 
lage, and arc connecteil interiorly with the tibia and 
anteriorly with tho patella. Thii bono is well covered 
with muscles, nnd through the thiuU pass large blood- 
vessels nnd nerves < nneclod with the foot and leg. 

Anatomy.) 

Tjiiust, fhiret (Ss\ ihunf) , in the animal economy, is 
thiitpeeuhnr sensatioa which attends the desire to drink. 
During the opcriitious of the uiiinial fund inns, a great 
qiuintitv of moisture is consumed, tho loss of which must 
Vie snpp'lied ; and thirst is t he voice ot iiiiliirc calling upon 
the nniiual to supply the place of the luat ivioietnre by 
drinking. Water is the proper object of this desire; 
and the quantity iieceHSiiry ior this puritosc vanes 
greatly moeoribng to thedifiereat eirciimataiioes of age, 
«<*x, and temperament; snd still more according to 
the nature of the IoihI taken, tho state of the atiuo* 
sphere, the mode of life, and tho ouKiom of tlic imli- 
vuliial. The sensation of dryiiesa of the mouth and 
throat, winch most strongly characterises thirst, is not 
always tho result; of tbest* parts being ncturdly deti- 
oient iu moisture, nor is it raniovcd by supnlving the 
mouth alone with fluid. An outward applieation of 
moisture is found to dmiiiiish tbirHi • and sailors have 
been able to siUitBin lile by b '.thhtg iti the sea. Thirst 
is u sensation much move dillicuit to bear than bungcr, 
leading from restlcdancss to anxiety, despair, and 
madness. 

TiiittTY-imrB Abticlks. {See Articlxb, sbb 
TuiitTT-niNn.) 

TniETY Ysaeb' Wae, in (iermany, wss a mc- 

mornhle struggle which was carried on between IGIR 
and IHlH. Its origin is to be traced to the changes 
which resulted from the Acl'ornmtion, and was oon- 
diieted list ween the emperor nnd Itoiiian Culholic 
stutes of Germany, and tbe Protestant states with 
their allies, Denniark, and afterwards Sweden and 
France. It. is renowned lor tbe victories of Wallen- 
stein and Gnstavus Adolphus of Hwoden, and was 
terminated by the peace ot Westphalia.— BcbiUcr'a 
JJieiovy qf the Thirty Yeart’ War. 

Tutsxlb. {See Caeduitr.) 

TnisYtx, Oeiise o» tub, (Sax. IhieieD, an 

order of knighthood, dating at Icosr. as far bank as 
the time of Kobert II., aiUiciugli tho badge of the 
order was never worn until the reign of James HI. 
This order was Biippressed by the licformers, but was 
re-eotabiisbed during the reign of Jomes U. of Fng- 
laod ( VU. of Bootbnd). No amonnt of merit has ever 
been able to procure a commoner -adinission to thia 
order ; for although three eommoners did once belong 
toil, their olains were that they were heirs presomptive 
to dokedoius. 

Tboeax, ihet-rSIn (Or., from ihareo, I leap, because 
the heart leaps in it), in Anaf., is tbe chest, or that 
part of the body which is situated between the neek 
aad tbe abdomen. It is composed of iM^aes, cartilages^ 
and hgamenta, which form a large eoniem eavitr for 
tbe lo^meat of the heart, litogs, and large hiood- 
vsssela. Its waUt are foruied posteriorly by the 
dorso-ihtowoie vertebra and the nbs as far ontstorda 
as their anglM, laterally by tbe bodies of tha riH M^d 
nslcskii^ by Ihe aataMf axtranltuaef the tib^ the 
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ftteiuinn, »nd the eoetel ourtilesee. It it eoiwreted by deiith» but bow by penal aorTitiide for lifo^ or not 
from the Abdomen below br the diaphrafi^. The Mthau three yaara, or iny^riionineBt for r«jr tam 
thoracic doot Uea upon the doraal vertebne between not etxCeedliiB four years. 

the aorta and the f&UB aaygos, and ertendinff from the Thbosb, (Sax. JMim), a foa. of 

openiue of the diaphraem to the angle formed by the dcntirostral birdB» of the ord. iaassterai. ThroahaTiOr 
union of the led aabolaTian and jugular veinSi into birdabearingoonsiderabie raaemUanoetotbrtufaaBkOiO 
whioh it opens and poun ita eontents. it is the great found in almost every part of the world. Thoea whhih 
trnnJc of the absorbents, which pour their conteuta into inhabit high latitudes, and idooes wbidh are otherwiaa 
it irom almpst every part of the body. very seasonal iu ihsir character, ara in general mi# 

Tuoajf-^rrLK. (Si/tt Vatuba.) gntory, and those whioh inhabit places or more mild 

TuoBOUon Bass. (Slea Bass.) and uniform cbaraotor are iu gcnem stationary. The 

THifUSARD ANU Orb B'lauTS. (A« AlUpxAX generic eharactors are, — lieak of moderate aiae. 

Nights.) straight, convex above; point of the upper mandible 

Thkabriro. TffBASHiiro Machibh, compressed, notohed^ aiut slightly curved downwards | 

fSax. /AurmfdM, to thrash) .>~ThnMibing is the act of the gape furnished with a few hairs, the Dostril%OTalf 
beating out the corn from groin or other crops. In lateral, half ooucealod by membrane ( middle toe potfo 
former times, tho haud>flail was the only iuiplemeiit long as the tarsus, and the outer toes joined to It at 
used for thrashing corn; it separated the grain from the base. As the number of species that have bean 
the husks and straw very eflecUvely ; bat that method dosoribod amouut to betwoeu lio to 15(), wo oau onlT 
has now become expensive, and it was found that the give an outline of a low of them. The missel thnah 
flail always bruiKed a large number of seeds. Proper (T. rireitwrus) is onojof the largest of the BuropeBlI 
niaclunes, provided with a large iinmbor of floils, or species, measuring eleven inches iu length aud aboot 
other parts answering the same purpose, and moved aixteeii or scventeeil in the stretch of its wings, tt ia 
by the |>Ower of water, wind, or horses, were soon in- rather a ehy bird, frequenting small woods anci the High 
trmluced. It was (oiind that by this means the process trees iu Ledges bounding large nieadowa, bat doriug 
of thrashing could be elleeted more cheauly, more tho breeiliug season it becomes bold and qaarreltomej 
quiekly, and with less damage to the faoulth of the driving away tho smaller birds in all directions from its 
tliraNlicr, titan by the old means. To the /anner on an haunts. It is resident in England all the year, and the 
<‘xteu<^ive sculo/tlie thrashing machine h an absninte male ootnmences his song as early sometimes aa Feb- 
ticocaHily. In the preiicnt ordinary thrashing machine ruary. It begiiiB to build iu April, and fixes its seat 
in its improved form, a rapid niutum is given to a in the fork of a branch ofa tree, IX^squently that of aa 
bollnw cylinder round a horizontal axis ; on (he outer apple.tree in au orchard. Tho external partis madcGf 
surltico ihcro are projecting ribs, parallel to the axis, sticks, coarse vegetable ilbrea, moss, aud ou admixtuvo 
ht equal t]i.ituii('ca Iroiu each other : the vrulth uf these of earth, aud lined with liner vegetable matter and 
is from two to aix loehea. Bound one half of the with wool. The eggs are of a greoiiish white, or some** 
eyliiider is a case, the inner surface of which is lined with times of a roddiah white oolour, spotted wibli red« 
pistes of cast iron, griHived in the direction of the axis, brown, and are four’ or five in number. The aong 
finest he beaters, orrihs, come quite close to these ribs, thrush (T. Mtt$icuf) is **the thcusir* by way of emi- 
an ear of coni or other grain cannot well puss thropgU nonce |u England. In Scotland it is the mavis* It is 
them without being flattened. After being unbouiw, oontiderably ainaller than tho missel thrush. The 
the sheaves of corn are spread upon a siauttng tdble, length is about nine indies, the extent of the wings 
and iu some machines are drawn tn tietween two iron about thirteen and a half. As is tho oaso with the 
rollers, one of which is fluted and the other plain, missel thrush, the general colour above Is browuiah 
The motion of these rollers is slow, while that of the grey, aud that below whitish red, mottled with dusky 
evliiider is rapid. As the straw comes Ihrougii, tho snots. It frequents small woods, plantations, and 
beaters net upon if, nnd thrash out most of the com ; shrubberies, and souks its food in meadows, lawns.aud 
that which remains is carried in l^etween the beaters gardens. Iu (he grape countries of ISuropo it reads 
and the fluted cases, nnd on making half a nwolulioii, luxuriously during autumn on npe grapes, aud at that 
uil tho grain has been beaten or rubbed out. It faUs tune is in great request for the table. Tho nest ia a 
on a Bhnk.?r, which allows the grain to pasn through, compact atructure, formed externally of moss and 
but tosses off the straw. On very large farms thraHh- flbres, and strengtlunicd with an admixture of mud. It 
ing niachmes worked by steam power Imve lieen is generally in Uie corner of a hedge or bush, orcta 
vreoted ; and over oonsidferablo portions of England, thick tree, but seldom at any considerable Mevation 
travelling steam-muehines thrash out the largest quao- above the surlace of the ground. The eggs are usually 
tity of tiie corn grown in this country. four or five in nambar, of a beautiful light bine oolour, 

THKEAji-woaH, or Filakca, tAred-vpirrm, a gen. of with a few small woH-defined lilack spols over ike 
worms bcloDgingto the class Enfozoa. ord. Aemufoulea, larger end. The sotif of the thrush is very sweet., and 
ao called from their form, which ia long and slender, has considerable compass. The solitary thrush (2*. 
resembling that of the Gordii among tho aniieiida, but soUfariMPi) has also been called tlie blue tbrush from 
with mere marks on the body instead of rings Their its colour. It iuhabits the mountainous parts of tho 
extremities are oylindrical and atteuaated. They in* south of Europe, I'he general colour is blue, with 
habit rarioua animids, both large and small, while grey margin to the feathera. the sue rather oxnaller 
some are found in the subeutaneous cellular tissue of than the ooniinou blackbird, hut the habits a good deal 
man ; as the guinea-worm, Filona tardtaeniis, so com- the same. The roek thrush ( 7*. frequeuta 

mnn in hot climates, more especially on th'* coast of the wildest parts of rooky esaiatries, and is found in 
Africa, where the natives are infreted with it. It aummer on the Uralian msmtifns, the Aipf, Bad 
penetrates the skin and raises a painful tumour, but Byrenesa. It is a very thy bird, and makes ifo nesfl 
may he easily extracted by sciaing the extremity, and among fragments of rook or loose rough stonest of hair 
drawing it a little way ont, when the extracted portion lined with moss. It is abuot terms iiuihea a|Bd * hstf^hs 
is twisted round a small stick, which is rotated each le^tb. 

day until the worm is pnllcd gradually out. Two other Tbbi78B, iArnsh (Let. apUhte}* in Medo fr A diMUja 
species arn found in man, the one infesting the eye eommoo to infante who ore ill fed, and cowdste of M' 
end the other the broncldid tube. Birds, reptiles, and eruption of small white or ash-eoloured ukert onth# 
fishes, as well as insects and mollusea, are alra suideet tongue and ineide of the month, and not uofrt<|U#iifly 
to its attacks. extending to the throat and faucea. It isoauis4 bjr 

TnaxATa and TnxBAnwnre LBTraaa, fArcfr, fAref^ irritotion of the bowds, and is almost alwi^s attendnd 
(Aog.-8ax.), are a spiraiea of iiniiry recognized with diarrhena. It » rarely dangseouas and foiita 
and punished by fhe law of England. The dcTnaodiug treatment the disordered state of thabOwels is to lia 
of any property from a person by menaces, with oorreeted by the adminlstTaiion of senna anti-aofd nod 
iiiteiitto steal the eame,ie made folony, and pusieh- astringent mixture, and the jqrateni UrMgtbmAif 
• able by imxiHsonment for any term not exeeeding preparatioiMi of iron and ood-ihreroll. A aiHtta>iNda# 
thrqe years. The sending of tlvrcntening leiters, wbe- tion of nitrate of silver shottl4 be applied fo thaenfo# 
ther anonymously written or with a Iteritioua name, tions of the mouth. • 

drmandmg money, or threatening to kill a person, or Tuva, ties (Binda d^Aspmi, to oeesieeL lalitatally a 
free hishouse. is a felony, and was formerly punishable dsseivtr, and wm appitsd to an asss ois t foa of ssoost 
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miird«rors io India, which somoreart Bgo excited 
mncli Atteuticm in that country. They went ohoui in 
frangs of fVom ten to two or ib ee huiidred, sociificing 
to thoir tutelary i;oddeM Kali every vietim th^ could 
fleixo, ond dividing the plunder among themielvei. 
They geAenilly aasumed the appearance of merohanta, 
tho bettor tu entrap their uneuepecting victims, whooe 
relations took liltle interest in the matter. Tho origin 
of tho system is rt>fcrred to the remotest antiquity, but 
it was little known to the English before 1810, when 
measures wore taken for its suppression ; but it was 
not (ill tthniit ia‘l0 that an effectual stop was put to it. 
~Bcf. JCntfliah Cydopetdia, 

Tuvja, ihtt'-ja (Gr. /Aeon, a shcriOee), in Bot., tho 
Arhmr Viitf, the resin of tho ISostern variety of which 
is used instciicl of incenso at sacrifices. Why it is 
called Arbor Vitic is not known, unless it bo on the 
supposed nicdieiunl qnalitios of its berries. In the 
Bast the cypresH is oalled tho tree of life, mid its ber- 
ries are considered a cure for all diseases. In this 
country the species of Arbor Vitm can only bo consi- 
dered omtiniotit allow sbrubs or trees, well worthy of 
bei(;rg cultivated, especially the Tnu/a pfiulufa^ which, 
on account of its long slender pendulous shoots, ought 
to be in every eolieetiou. 

Tuvmiub, ikHu'-dtr (Oor. Dounir), the loud noise 
which is Jicard Alter a discharge of lightning from the 
oleiula. The eburueter of the souud o( thunder is 
variable ; soiuolimeB it resembles the report of a ainglo 
piece of ordnance ; ut other times it reverberates as 
if several largo guns were being fired in RUceesskm j 
while at others it rcsemVdes tho sound of iilediriiig in 
musketry. In general, wheu tho liglitning is near, the 
thundot oominoncOB with a violent crash; when more 
* distant, a rnmbliug, irregular, iind recurring sound is 
heard. The character of the amuid iu all places not 
only varies with the force and tho distance of tho ex- 
plosion, but with tho situation of the observer and 
the nature of the adjneeut country. The identity of 
lightinug with the electric fluid was first demonstrated 

8 by Uetihiniin Fraiikhii, and is now well known ; hut tho 
iiysiem cause ol the noise which accompanies the 
ash is still an object of conjecture. It is generally ! 
supposed that lightning by its heat ennses a partial : 
▼acuum in the iitniospherc, and that the sudden rushing 
of ttir into the void space produces the sound ; a variety 
of reasons, liowoicr, have been brought forward to 
acoonnl for its prolongutiou. According to tlie ohser- 
vatious of Boverul ineteorologists, it appears that 
neither tliunder nor lightning has been known to take 
place beyond 7r>'* north latitude, ’and that these phe- 
nomena are rare even as low as 70^. iSe« LxcnraiNa.) 

TnvNTiaB'HTOitu, a storm accompanied by lightning 
and thunder. Iniillthundcr-stornissheltcr should not be 
taken under trei'S or hedges, which will probably act aa 
ooudiietors ; ut the same time, however, a person is in 
greater safety at a distuiiee of liO or feet from aueh 
objects than iu an open plain. The safest poaitiou in a 
Iiuiiae is the middle of the room, aud tho aoourity may 
bo increased by sitting iu a feather lied, a hair mat- 
tress, or a thick wouUou rug, all of which are non-eoii- 
duclurs. The most dangerous places are near the fire- 
place and in the cellar. Large oictallio anrfaces, gilt 
fhrniture, bell-wirea, itc., all being oonductora, should 
bo avoided from the same roasoa.->Uef. IntrodvciioH to 
Zffteorotoffjf, by 1). B. Thomson, M.D, 

Thusshat, the filth dsy of the week, so 

named by the Saxons in honour of their god Thor, to 
whom this dar was consecrated, 
t TnvRauar, Hony. {Sat Holt TnrnsnAT.) 

' TuxuxLACKJft, tktin^e>/ut'-se-e, in Bot., the Meae- 
remi fam., a nat. ord. of DtcofyledcMcr, aub-dass 
lf(i»neAI!a«fyde(S, Shrubs or ve^ rarely herbs. Leaves 
entire, exstipulate. Flowera perfect or woly unisexual. 
Oalya inferior, oolottred, tubular, 4-^5-lobod. Stamens 
pengynous, twice aa many aa the divisions of the oalyx, 
or equal In onuiber to them, or fewer. Ovary superior, 
simple, l-oslM. Fruit dry and nut-like, or drupaeeoua. 
The platiit of this order inhabit most parta of the 
>^tlu, but ere especially abuttdiuit in Australia and 
2*® C^ape of Good Hope. Thsqr are ehiefly remarkable 
acridity of their bark. The 
t of patu^rh is maraotie, aud that of the 
{mneralb poiaonoua or anspietonat however, 

‘ w Made ol InotarpM odoHo are arid to.reaeiaUe 
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chestnuts when roasted. Several speoiea of Daahno 
and jPim'sfsa are bandaome shmbl^ plaata. 

TnTBoin Civnt.AG>, in Anat. (Su Lanm.) 
ITbu. <S!r«L£a.) , 

Txc DouMxniBVv, Hk-dol-o-roo' (hV.,pBiDlnlspasBiK 
is a very painful ailection of a facial nerve, most com- 
monly that branch of the fifth pair which cornea out of 
the infra-orbitary foramen, it comes on in sudden 
and excruciating attacks, attended with eouvidsive 
twitchings of the muscles, aud continues from a few 
minutes to several hours. The nature of this affection 
is unknown, and no definite mode of treatment W 
been discovered. Bometimes a diviwon of the nerve 
baa been recommended, otherwise the general treat, 
mont resorted to in other cases of neuralgia may be 
adopted. (Sto N bubaioi a. ) 

Ticks, tikt (Iriodida!)^ a species of minute animals 
of a parasitical nature, belonging to the general divi« 
sion Aearidfo. Ticks have the mouth shaped like • 
sucker, and they are found in thick woods banging on 
low plants, and ready to attach tbemsolves to the coats 
of horses, cows, dogs, and other animals which approach 
them . They bury their sucker deep in the skina of the 
animals they attack, and work their woy down into 
the flesh, preying upon the blood. They attach them- 
selves so iirmly to the victims, and multiply so fast, 
that many horses n • cattle often perish fronii exhaus- 
tion, on account ot ue blood of which thev have been 
deprived. The « r*iick, Txiotlet reticutaiM, when 
Inflated with blood, is about half an inch long. Tho 
water ticks, llydravkmdai^ form another vM.riety of tho 
speeics, and iivo in the water always; but in liiibits 
and mode of life resenikio the others in nearly every 
parlinular. 

Tinxs, tides (Ang.-Sax.), the alternate rising and fall- 
ing of tiie waters of the ocean which la to be observed 
on all its coasts and estuaries. The rising is designated 
til the flood, and thn highest elevation as high water ; 
.the falling is lernied the ebb, aud tho lowest depres- 
afoniow water. The duration of high and low water 
without apparent change of level is known as t he atand ; 
and the cessation of the ebb and flood atreama, or tidal 
eiirrcnts, is culled slack water. The popular explana- 
tion of (he tides, as depending upon the law of gravi- 
tui ion, is Riiilicirntly simple. If the earth bo conceived 
to bo wholly or in a great degree covered with water, 
and subject to the attraction of the sun, the force of 
I which is inversely as the square of tho distance, it will 
I be obvious that while the whole earth will fall towards 
I tho sun with a velocity proportioned to the aggregiite 
I attraction upon its solid portions, the water nearest to 
the sun, liemg accelerated with a greater force, will 
approach the sun more rapidly than the solid core ; it 
wiU thus run from all aides into a protuberauoe lieyond 
the form of ^uilibrium of ttie earth’s attraction and 
rotation, until the pressure of the elevated mass equals 
the difference in the attraction of the sun. Moreover, 
a aiiuUar protuberance will be tormod on the side oppo- 
site to the sun, since the particles of water, being aoli- 
eited by a less force than the solid core, will tall more 
slowly towards the sun, and, as it were, remain liehind. 
The same considerations, hold good in regard to the 
attraction of tlm moon npon the earth and tlie waters 
surrounding it ; for althoiijgb we are in the habit of 
considering the muon ns simply revolving round tho 
earth, it must be remembered that the uttriftlion is 
mntiutl) that both bodies describe orbits about their 
common centre of gravity, and that while the moon 
obeys the attractive force of the earth, the latter 
equally follows that of the former, by which it is at 
every instant of time drawn from the path it woifld 
porsae if that influence did not exfat. As a necessary 
oouseqnonee of the elevation of the water iu the regioot 
neareat to and moat remote from the attracting body, 
there roust be a corresponding depression below the 
mean level of the sea at points distant 9il^ from the 
vertices of tlie protuberancea, or at the sides of tho 
earth, os seen from the ton or moon. It will be seen, 
thero(bre,tbat, taking the whole earth into view, there 
are always two high tides diametrically opposite to 
each other, and two low tides also, midway between , 
(he high ones. The high tides are two great waves' or 
ewella, of amaU height, oat extending eaimwaythrongh 
belf a right angle : these waves follow the moon in its 
montfally motion round the earth, wrhile (he earth. 
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toRtiMT 00 itt axis, eftoses any riten plaoa to pass 
thiooch eaoh of tbesa foalla and the intervening do* 
wteaioBa in a lonor day, or 80 boon 60 minutee. At 
npir and fnU moon, when tho aan’s and moon's actions 
nompire, the tides are highest, and are caUed tpring 
iiUt j but at the first and last quarters of tho moon 
the aetion on one bodj tends to counteract that of tho 
other, and the tides, bodi at ebb and flow, arc smallest, 
dnd are called neap tidn^ 

Tioxa, (lAt. (Feli$ Tigris, Linntcus), 

an animal which, like the lion, is considered to be a 
distinq^TO type of the family Felida. It is a most 
ferocious and bloodthirsty animal, and ranks next to 
the king of beasts," altnongh in ferocity it may bo 
fairly considered his superior. There is only one 
species, and that is termed the Itogal tiger. llis 
colour is principally of a bright orange ; his throat, 
face, and under portion of the body nearly white; and 
the whole surface of his coat banded with trausvoran 
stripes of a jel*black colour, dlthongh somewhat 
less than the Hon, tho tiger is scarcely inferior in 
strength, while in the aplondour of his coat und the 
general beauty of his form aud appearance, he is 
greatly superior. He has no mane, and his avorngo 
length is about eight or nine feet, while his height 
from tho ground is oetween llirco and four feet. Some 
apocimcDS have occurred of from flfleen to eighteen 
feet in length, and of proportionate height ; but tho 
dimensions above given may bo taken as the average 
siso of the generality of the animals. lu strength and 
BCtivi^ the tiger cxliibits the most, stupendous jiowers. 
The distance he clears in Ins bound, and tho wonderful 
celerity with which be accomplishes it, is marvcHuus, 
and hartUy any beast, oven tho elephant, cun resist 
the impetus of his attack. He can carry ofl' a man 
with ease in his mouth, and has been seen to drug away 
a largo bufliilo apparently without eflurt. Tigers are 
not found on the African continent, but they abound iu 
India, and are Ibnnd in China ; while io 8umutru, ovea 
at the present day, they exist in such largo unmhers 
that they arow positive scourge to the natives, whole 
villages being depopulated by their ravages, and all the 
cattle in tbo neighbourhood destroyed. In India, 
however, tho largest varieties arc found ; and there, as 
well at ID Sinuatrs, the superAtitious natives worsliip 
him through fear. Sir Stamford itnflle.**, the eminent 
natnralist, gives varions accounts of the superstitions 
tears of the natives in reference to the tiger. He 
meutiooB that while he was in Sumatra, '‘ouo of tho 
villagers, in the vicinity of Ilcneooleti, told me that hia 
father and grandfather wore carried off by tigers ; and 
there is scarcely a family that has not lost some of its 
members by them. Id many places the inhubitdlitN 
appear to hare resigned tho dominion to the tigers, 
and tojie few precautions against them, regarding them 
aa sacred. Tlio natives hold tho traiisungration of 
souls, and call, the tiger their nens, or grandfallicr, 
upon tho supposition that the souls of their ancestors 
BTO dwelling m the tigers. On the banks of one of 
the rivers, above a hundred persons were devoured 
by tho tickers in a single year. When tho tigers 
enter a village, the people prepare rice and fruits, 
and place them at tho entrance, supposing that 
the tigers will be pleased with this hospitable re- 
ception, and pass on without doing them any harm." 
In a votmne lately published by a celebratiM Anglo- 
Indian hnoter, termed ** The Hunting-Grounds of tbo 
Old Wcyld, by the Old Sheckary," it appears that this 
Buperstitioas regard for the tiger by the natives has not 
by any means died out, but is still aa common aa ever. 
In wdia, bunting the tiger » a very popular sport, 
and bat donerouch good, by partially getting rid of the 
for as the European dominion has Wome ex- 
tendcdL the race of tigers has os projmrtionately do- 
creased. The sport ie carried on principally by hunters 
mounted on elephants, as no horse will lace the tiger 
even on ooercion. Formerly the Eost-lndia Company 
offered abimt ten mpees, Le, forty shillings, a uead 
for every tiger killed. 

^GXB-BsBTLEe (CieifkUla or deindtlida), a gen. 
fosn. of ooleoptoroiie inserts, remarkable for Uieir 
qad Rgorons flight. They are generally found 
m to ine^wa, sandy plains or heaths, and on the 
banks of riven* The oommoa green tiger-baeile is a 
vwy beantifiil insect, being, aa its name implies, of a 
1008 
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bright gram-green colour, having five small raubd 
cream-coloured apots to mark tlio elgira, bliick and 
prominent cree, with head, thorax, and limb^ which 
are long and alender, of a rich gilded cast. ' 
Tiqbb-Cat. (to Oat.) . 

Tiobb-Motv, the typo of the ArclHihej a latt. of 
nocturnol insects belonging to the order £cpidoptera* 
The common tiger-moth (Areh'a u a very beau* 
tiful insect, measunug about three inoUes across tho 
expanse of its tore wings, which are of a rich brown 
colour, with unmerous irregular strokes and spots 
creamy white; while tho hind wings are of leas siie, 
and aro diilnsed with bluish-blnck spots. Tbelarvia 
of these insects aro cifrered with thica long hair, and 
present a most peculiar appearance. The ArctUs 
ehryxurrha is anoloor variety, and its larviB aro very 
destructive to trees, particularly fruit-trees. They aro 
gregarious, aud somolimes appear iu large numbers, lo 
m t(» really becumo a minor plugiie. it is mentioned 
that in tlM> year 17*S2 they wore so very destructive 
about the ueiglilioiirhood of Lomion, that aubscrip* 
tioiiB wore oLioned in the mciropolis for tho purpose of 
euiployiug the poor in collecting their webs : and it in 
asserted that no loss a ijuaiitity than eighty butlielB of 
them were collected and burnt in the parish of Clap- 
ham in ono day.-^Jief, Jluird's Dictiohorg qf' yutaral 
llistory. 

Tri.Rs, Fjicaukttc. Ekc.vustto Tiles.) 

Tima, /i/'-c-d, in Hot., a gen. of the nat. ord, 
Ttlviceo', 7\ srti'op^it is tli»' ennmiou hme or lindoii 
tree. The inner Imrk is used in I lie ni^rtUorn parts of 
Europe, uiore purtlcularly in llii<iHi», for making matSf 
whii li are commonly known us bunt n afM. This bast is 
one of the sub.'^luiifes used by gardcimrs for ^ing up 
plants. Tim flowers of tho hnio iiro very irngrattk 
whoii fresh, und an infusion of them is used tuedicuiallj 
on tho continent for its ovpeeloraiit and anlispssmodio 
liroperlies. 'Tho wood ol this and niher Hpocios in 
very white aiut smooth, and is uiuch employed for 
carving. 

TniArr. 1 t, f^^e•(n‘^ss•a, in Hot., tlioldnm or Linden 
fain .,B nut . ord . of I^ieotylcilunea, Bub-eJtiss Thulamifloraim 
It rcsenddcB in many respecta llie J/n/nareie, SUreuli- 
nertr, and Syfineriaerie, but may be at uuco distiu- 
guishcd from Ihmn by liaving a glandular disk; by tho 
Htamens not being moonrlelplious, and by the autbara 
being it-eclled. From all other tlmliiroifloral orders it 
mny be known by its alternate, entire, stipulate leaves, 
vulval e mstivaliini of milyx, floriU cm elopes iu four o» 
five divisious, hvpogyn'ius stanieus, *?.‘C«lleri autbers, 
b>|}ogynons gluiidulu* disk, and many-eelled fruit 
with ai:ile pUec'utas. There aro ‘1^ gcnier.'i and 960 
Hpecios. A few arc found in tho nurtbern parts of tha 
world, where they form large trees ; but the majority 
arc tropical herbs, shrubs, or trees, 

TiLiiiG, fi'-fing (Sax. a tile), a term apjiliod 
tn the process of covering a roof with tiles, A 
tile is a very thin brick, or plato of baked clay, 
))riucipiilly used for covering ronfs, but occnAifiually 
for paving floors, constructing drams, &r. Tiio clay 
usea for making tilt's is purer aud stronger than 
that used for making bricks. When too udheeive, tha 
clay is mixed with sand lieforo passing it through the 
pug-mill. In general, the clay is exjiosed to tbo at- 
mosphere andfrust if possible, in layers. This process 
is culled weathering. Kzposuro to sunshine, however^ 
is said to nnswor equally well j but what weathering it 
remains a mystery; it i» leclinicHlIy said ‘*to openthn 
pores of the clay." After being allowed to “ mellow ** 
under water, the clay is passocl thc'ingh the pug-mfll 
and well kneaded or temfioTed ; afti>r. undergoing th» 
process of moulding, tho tiles arc then baked ma kilo 
or furnace. 

Tillage, (Ang.-Sax.), tho art or prootlee 

of tiUiiig or cultivating tho sml. Lauds kept under 
tho plough, that is, cropped with annual or bianni^ 
planui, which reqniro a coni mualrbattgepT tho SurfiMin! 
soil by stirring and turning with tho plough, mi 
cnMed tillage Usmlt. 

TiLLANDsiA, til-Undf-ee^, in Bot.. » gen, d the Mt* 
ord. Franteliucea. T. usneoiAes, the tree-beard or W(|» 
man's board, appqaea as n moss of dark-eoloiiced BhmetA 
banging from the tree on^ which it jproviB. It .it 
common plant in South Atnerieon ^roetn. 
banging fibres fom ihh article haowa hi 






THE menoirABT of 


Timber 


Tin, ICetallursy of 


and employed i'or atalling cu«hiaoa, 

bir(i*Hlriiii), &c. 

Timdjsx, tm^-her (Sox.), • term em^oyed iti ear- 
vrutryHo denote that sort of stcxnI wbich ifttuitabiefor 
huildui^'8, or for ships, furniturfl^ txtonsilS| tools, ear- 
riiifces, fences, kn. I'he term is applied to standing 
trees whicli aye snitahle for any of Uiese purposes, or 
to the besms, scantUDge, rafters, boards, &o., which 
are hewed or sawn trom such trees. The timber-trade 
is one of very great extent and importntiec. Owing 
to the rednclion of freight and dntios, and the greater 
facility of transportation, the price of tiniber has fallen 
tery inutcrinlly eiuoo 1S16. — MaoCulloch’a ihc- 
ihnarff ij/* Commerce, ' 

Time, time (Hax. tim, Let. i/imptm), is the general 
relation in which nil things percepiiblo stand to each 
oilier in regard to their origin, coutiimnnoe, and disso- 
lution. It IS tt form uocussary to enable the mind to 
tinito siiocesslvo periods of exi&teiiff. It is not an ex- 
terualobj«ot,'lior a mere relation of iiuli\iduHi things to 
eocill other; but is infinite, like the pheuouieiitt which 
are submitted to this form in onr p<*roeptioiis. Aecord- 
iogly, wo also diRtinguisli the past, present, and future 
as its eomponeiit ptirls, which pass (‘oiitinually into the 
succeeding. In r»rdoi' to riieusiire the siK'ceMflhin and 
duration of piirtioular thln(;^ and events, the groat 
motions of tho heaveiilv bodies, whioh ulw aytt rouiaiu 
the same, pnrticulurly of those bodies which are most 
closely oonnected with the earth, hare Ix'eu taken as 
standards; hence the physical or HStronomioal time. 
Buoh a measure of time ih ullorded by n.itiire her.self m 
tho rotation of tho earth on its axis, TIih gives rise to 
the sidereal time; but hs the sidereal time will not 
aor«e for tho purposes of ooinmon lile, it was uoceesnry 
to resort to the solar time. Tho latter, indeed, is un- 
equal, and neither agrees with the sidereal time uor 
with that indicated by u clock ; but this evil is remedied 
by the equation of tune, through which the true solar 
time is changed into uieaii tune. 

Tcuk, lu Mils., IS the measure of somuls with regard 
to their duration, niid is of the greatest miportiince. 
It may Itodlvided into twopniieijuil 4iiviflioiis.~>cotiinu>n 
and triple; these may be again dituled lulo siniplu 
and componud. Biniule communtime is expressed by tho 
letter 0, either plain or with a bite drawn through it, 
and generally contains four erutclivts in a bar. Home- 
times, howiwer, there are only two ; in which case it is 
marked thus {, the 4 showing tiio nieasnre note to lie 
a orotoliet. and the a indicating that there are two 
crotchets in a bar. Compoiiud common tiino takes 
]^ace when two triple bar.s am joined in one, and is 
divided into four kinds, marked thus, ;; g Birople 
triple time is of three kinds, marked by the figures 
^ j and while of compound triple time there are only 
two species, vis. f ond !f. The speed of a movement 
is also regulated by certain Italian words placed at the 
lieginniDg; as for example, preato, quickly, or andan1»^ 
slowly. Hsdlaers metronome is of the greatest use lu 
determining the speed of anioveinent, osit does so with 
ipaoh greater nooiiriuw than auy wor^ or combination 
of words. {Sea Mrtroeome.) 

Tzicotbt, iSeisTLssop Hr. Faux, to, timf.a*the, is the 
name of two books of the New Tcetnuent, of whoso 
authontioity there Jias never hcen any reasonable cause 
to doubt, and it hse only been called in question by ^ 
the hyperoritictam of moitern Germany. The dates of i 
these epistles ore uncertain and much disputed, but 
probably the first may be referred to about tho year 
a,i>. 64, the seooud to tiS. The deo^ of th« first 
epistle is portly to instmot Timothy iu the duties of 
that oSoe with which ho hod been intrusted ; portly to 
snpnly him with credentials to the ohurebes which ho 
suigbt tjslt ; nod partly to furnish through him guidance 
and directaoo to the ohurebes themselves. In the con- 
cluding portioiy the apostle disuoursea against some 
▼icM to which toe Chrwt inns at Sphesus seem to have 
been pfomv The steond opistle wsa written when the] 
. npostls mm h pciscuier at Borne; nod its design is 
to inform Timothy of bis einmnwUmoei) end 
to utter his last wumiog voice against (he errors 
lusiMts whidi were oorruntjag and diitarbing 
It oontnins » senes of exhortations to 
hs fisithihl hs his lesl for soimd ddetrine, 
under slBictlon aind parseeutlont owrefol to 

iw^poitittistit bsso^Bi; his ofilce^tBd diligtBt 


in his endeueours to counteract tbs straneous doe- 
trines of false tsoobeiu. 

Tte, Ckkhmibt or, Hm (finx.).— Tin is n white, 
malleable, easily fusible metal, not mneli affected by 
expcHure to dry or moist air at ordinsiy tenlperetnres^ 

! but hecoming nxidixed snperfioially when heated, huni« 
I ing with a brilliant flame if the temperature be raised 
I BuiCciently high. It dissolves iu hydrochloric aoid, with 
the tivolutloD of hydrogen, forming hydrq^ed chlocide ol 
tin. Strong nitno acid acts on it violently, producing 
ail inauluhlo hydrated binoxide of the idotai, a oonsi- 
deruhle Hiuount of ammonia being formed at t^ seme 
time by the decomposition of the water and oiiIk acid 
priwcnt. Cold dilute sulphuric acid bos no action on 
It, but if the concentrated acid be used, the metal is 
converted into tbe Rulphate, while sulplmroua acid es- 
capea. Hot dilute sulphuric acid also converts it into 
sulphate of tin, hydrogen being evolved. The tin whieh 
is imported from Bsnea is nearly pure; that made in 
Kiighiiul generally contains small quantities of arsenic, 
copper, irou, aud lead. In its chemical eharortenstics, 
tin has but few alliances. In some of its properties, 
however, it scorns related to tantalum and titanium. 
It6chcmi(‘ul cotiibiuatioiis are numerous and important, 
and its roHistniiec to oxidutiou and to the actiou of 
I vcgotublo acid reudera it extremely useful for domestic 
I purposes. 

Tin, CHLonipT of.— There are two chlorides of 
tin, — tile protocli] ride aud the per- or hi >c)il«)ridc. The 
prutoidilondc, Si)v.'i, may be prepared in theaobjidTous 
slate tiy the action of dry hydrochloric acid on tin at 
a gentle heat. The hydrated chloride is obtained by 
dissolving the metal iu hydrochlorio acid diluted with 
an cquul bulk of water. It cryslalliscs in transparent 
needier, containing two equivoleuts of water. It is a 

} kOweiTul riHlucing agent, and is much used by dyers 
or altering reducible colouring mat ters, such asses- 
qiiioiide ol iron and peroxide of manganc'ie. It is also 
used as an antidilore. It forms crysialliziibla donblo 
salts uilli the alkaline chlorides. The luclilorile, per- 
chloride, or fumiiig liquor of Libaviiis, 6»CI„ is mado 
l»y paxsiiig chlorine over an inclined tube, fitted to a 
recoil er, and containing pieces of tinfoil rolled 
Wheu pure, it is a colourless liquid, evolving suflo- 
ciiting white fumes in tho air. Dropped into water, it 
forms a hydrate, crystallising with live oquivalrnts of 
water. It furnis salts with the alkaline cLlorides. It 
is used to a coniiderahle extent in solution in dyeing. 
It absorlm snlpbiirctted and pliosphurcttcd hydrogen, 
and forms a compound with ammonia. In some re- 
apects it piuvs the part of an mud — clilorostannio acid. 

Titr, M.XTJLLLUB6T Of, — Tin is a white metal, with 
a Wight yellowish lingo and a brilliant inetiillio lustre. 
It is wanting in tenacity, but is extremely malleable at 
» temperature of 212**. It hoe a great tendenny to 
crystullixe, and its crystalline form may be eaaily 
shown by rubbing a piece with a little dilute iiitnc or 
hydrocUluric acid, when it assumes the appearance 
known as moire fnrtitUique. By slow cooling it may be 
procured in octahedral crystals, and on bendtug apiece 
of tin backwards and forwards, a peculiar orackJing or 
grating sound is heard, from the friction of the internal 
crystals. It fuses at 412° Fahr., but it is not sensibly 
volatilized at that or any higher temperature. If it is 
stirred while melted until it cools, ii may be obtained 
in a stste of powder. Its brUUsnoy, and power of re- 
aSstiDg atmospheric chaojges, render it exceedingly nse- 
ful in (be arts as a covering for other metals. What is 
ordinarily called *' tia'* in domestic language, is sheet 
iron covered with a layer of tin, a proceas which is 
explained farther on. Cojqicr is also very well fitted 
for being coated with this metel.' In India, it is applied 
instead of steel and iron to artidee by way of orna- 
ment, and there is no reason why our art workmen 
should not take pattern by thmr more artistio Bostern 
brethren. For the tnenuIhcCare of tin plate, the best 
soft ebareoal iron is obliged to be used. Astet it has 
bam rolled and out to the reqointo size, ite earface is 
mode chemically clean by immersion fbr a few minntee 
in dilute sulpburie acid. The sheets are then heated 
to a red heat in a rererberatory fhrnaee, withdraw]^, 
allowed to eool, hammered fiat, and pasMd between 
[polished roUots, and ace nowtinssbed in dilute aoid. 
Thie preparation is needed (o ftee the sarfsee tha 
I icenuma the slightest pectkii of oxidate whieh the' 
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|tag«d oae b; i>D« into tnU^^fira whioh 
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• bw^lroa which 

Arom this th«f 


titaj «• fcrnwwBTMd to • , 

•n taken, after a oertain time, sUoitad to drain, 
saddipped again. The ■nperOaoua tin at the edee or 
ftie fdato w raoiore^ ^ dipping it in the melted tin 
oneemore, and detachins it bj giving the plate a sharp 
falow. Vlie tin and iron xorm a perfect alloy with each 
other. The appearance known as meire aidfo/iioa# is 
given by aponging the aurface of the tin with dilute 
nitroUydro^lbnc acid, ^raabisg with water, and 
afterirarde raroiiihiog with plain or coloured varniab. 
CoppOT la tinned in the tame way, but with greater 
eaM, it being 90 much leaa difflenlt to clean the surface 
of that metal than iron. Tinfoil is made by beating 
pure tiB to the roqoiaite tbinneaa. The alloys of tin 
are numerous and important. The principal of these 
are Britannia metal, consisting 01 equal parts of 
brass, tin, antimony, and bismuth ; pewter, a tin and 
1 lead ; queen’s meioi, 0 tin and 1 each of antimony, 
btsmuth, and lead ; the various solders ; hell-mstal, 
7B copper, 22 tin ; bronze, copper, with 4 to 0 per cent, 
of tin ; gun-metal, 78 copper and 22 tin *, and several 
others. Speculum metal, used for the mirrors of re- 
flecting telescopes, is a steel-white hard brittle alloy, 
of 1 part ot tin and 2 of copper. Au amalgam of tin 
and mercury is used for silvering looking'glnsscs. A 
sheet of tinfoil is laid on on edged slab of stone care- 
fully levelled, and merenry is poured on ituutilit forms 
a layer } incli thiuh. Glass is laid down on this, and 
the table is tilted to let the tupcrllnoas mercury run 
off, weights being gradually placed on the glass to 
fooilitate the operation. Tin ores are mot with but in 
lew localiticfl. Cornwall, Banca, Mexico, and some 
fiarta of Australia, are the only imiiortaut tin-yielding 
districts. The most celebrated tin-mines are those of 
Cornwall, which have been worked uninterrnptrdly fmm 
the earliest historic periods. The Cornuh tin- veins 
are generally found associated with copper, and almost 
invariably run from east to west. The ore is frequently 
found in alluvial soils, whither it has been earned by 
the action oi water. Hence iho name applied to tlio 
ore found under such circumsUnctiH— 'stream tin. lly 
following the deposit to its source, the richer scam is 
generally loimd. The only ore of importance is tin- 
atouc, a'bard dark-brown crystalline body, consisting 
of the binozidc in a crystallino condition. To extract 
the metal, the ore is tirat stamped and washed, to get 
rid of the lighter partioles of rand or earth adhering 
to it. It IS then roasted, to free it from arsenic and 
Bulphor, and agoiii washed to carry off the sulphate of 
ec^per and oxide of iron. Tbe washed ore is mixed 
with from one* fifth to one-eighth its weight of pow- 
dered anthracite or oharcoal, and a small portion of 
lime to form a fusible aleg with any of the reroaintug 
gangue. Thn charge is placed on ilie hearth of a low* 
crowned revsrlieratory furnace, and the doors arc 
closed np. Heat is applied very f^adiially for live or 
six hours, core being taken to raise the temporatnro 
high enough to cause the oarboo to reduce the tin 
without mcRin;^ the sillcious gangne, which would form 
with the binoxide an enomer troublesome to remove. 
When nearly all the tin is reduced, the beat is raised 
considerably, the slags being tbns rendered fluid and 
capable of floating on the top of the melted metal. 
The tin is then run off into cast-iron pans, from wbieh 
it is ladled off into moulds to form ingots. The tin 
thus procured is far from being pure ; it is therefore 
onbmitted to the process of lignation, which consists in 
heating the ingots to incipient fusion. By this means 
the purer tin, which fuses at a eomparativdy low beat, 
separates, running down and leartog the impure jpor- 
turns behind. The less fnsiblo portion, when remelied, 
forms d/&ek (in, and the part which baa riin out is 
attain melted and agitated with wet stakes. The steam 
toiM formed bubbles up to the surface, carrying with 
it all the medhaoical napnrities contained in the tin. 
The aaM is then akimxuM and allowed to cooL When 
joat about to set, the upper half is ladled oat, the 
other metals and impurities having rank into the 
hottom h^f, fra the tendenoy that this xnetal has to 
from its oUoys. The flocst quality cf tin is 


fittGnwntty heated to a temneratora jiut thort of ita 
aeuing-poitit. At this haat it bseoiiras brittle, and is 
ImlwD up into maaies, ahowiog the eiystali of ike 
IflU 


metal, and tonniiig wbat is known as grain fin. The 
formation of grystals is to snum extent a guaraiitee of 
ita purity, rioce impure tin does not beoome brittle in 
this way. Xi^ish tin generalfy eontsiat smalfqtiill* 
rifles ol amme, copper, ixim, and leail. 

Tin, OxtDxe or.— There are two oxides of tin,— the 
protoxide and tbo binoxide. The protoxide is prepared 
in a variety of ways, too troublesome fbr dosoription 
here, and is only interesting in a chemical point of 
view. When heated in air, it burns like tinder, and is 
converted into the binoxide, which is deacriheu under 
tha head^of Btavxxc Acid. The ouJy ore of tin, tin* , 
stone, is 0 form of the binoxide. 1 

Tin, SrtrniDSB ov.*^Tltcro ore two sulphides of 
dn.— the protosulphide, formed by fusing together me- 
tallio tin and aulpbnr. The bisnlphidc, when prepared 
in the dry way, is known by the iinroc of aumm 
Musivum, or mosaic gold, and ix used us bronze-powder 
in coarse decorative works. It is prepared by fusing 
togot her aeven parts of flowers of sulphur and six of 
sal-amnnoumc, with an amalgam made uf twelve parte 
of tin and six of mercury. The ingredients are kept 
in a melted condition until no more white flames issue 
from the flask, and the bisulphide is found as a yellow 
crystalline layer at the top. A sfoond sublimation is 
necessary to give it ita grentesL degree of brilhanoy. 

Tihhvu, fM'*«Ar>o (Lilt.), in Auut., texture, or or- 
giiDiztitiou of parts. The peculiar intiroato atraotniw 
of a part is culUnl its /issue. A part of u fibrous Struo- 
ture is called nfbrout (umie. The organs of the body 
are made up oi ‘ simplor tdemenls, somu generally dif- 
fused through the body, uiid others pcouliur to parti- 
cular orgaiiH. Theso simpler stru«d.iircs aro called the 
/(ssues oT the body ; as the cellular /issue, the mucous 
/issue, &o. The esllular (uauc is tlio cellular mem- 
brane. 

Tisarx, Anirosx. (Sr» Adtposb Txsscs.) 

Tmux, Li'iiiKuirsL. (iSVs CeiDBiniAi* Tiamrs.) 

Txssux.s, m Bot , compound atrneturea 

formed by the combiuatmn of diflereiit kinds of cells. 

The principal (issues may bo clnvsed under two liesds; 
namely, ]?urenchjjtna, ur mtlulur /issue, and JProtsa- 
ckffma, or woody /issue. Ttssties of the former class 
constitute the entire Htnicdireof tbo lower plants, aa 
Alffit, Fuugt, and Ltekem. The higher plnnls uro made 
op of tiaeucB of both classes. 

Titanivic, /i-/a»'-7ic.ii»i,— synibol Ti, atomic nainber 
2.?, spec. grav. a metal occurring in tbo some- 
what rare minerals rutile, uiiaton, brookite, and 
titanic iron. The first three consist almost entirely 
of the biuoxidc of (itaniuni or titanic acid. Biloy ami 
others have found this nictiil largely diffused through- 
out nature in most clays. Stourbridge clay has bmn 
fouud to contain 1}, and T.«oiidon clay ^ per cent. It 
forma a protoxide, a setquioxidc, and a binoxide, iho 
latter acting os an acid. Hn many of ita reactions It 
closely resembles tin. The metal has as yet only been 
obtained as a greenish-grey piwdcr. In many resp»H!ts 
it ia a very singular metal. Its aflinily for nitrogen is 
extraordinary. The rod coppcr-cnloured cubical crys- 
tals found in the hearths gf blast- furnaces were at one 
time supposed to be the motul, but are now found to 
be a compound of the cyanide and uilrido of the metal. 

At the highest tomperatare of the blast-furnsoes this 
componno volatilizes without decomposirioo. M* 
Musbot has assumed that titanium alloys with iron, 
producing steel of superior quality ; but from the ex- 
perimenta of Beville, Riley. Vevt^f and others, it T 
appears that no such alloy exists, iris, however, cer- 
tain that ores containing titanic iron produce steel of 
excellent quality, but it ih very possibly on account of 
their freedom Irora other imparities, anil not ftttDi 
their containing titaninm. 

TmsBS, tuken (Lat. derimw; Sax. #.taaitli), 

in £col. Iaw, are defined to bo the tenth part of the 
inereaso yearly arising and renewing from toe profltaof 
lands, the stock upon lands, and the personal Itiduitty 
of the inhabitants the first species being usueBjr^ 
called prndiol, as of corn, grass, hope, abdwood t w 
second mixrd, aa of wool, milk, pigs, A».,<i|iM>tfsti9g of 
natural products, but nuriured sod pressed In pun 
bv the care of man, and of these jtoa tehtb tnaet bo / 
paid in gross; the third jwrscsMrf, ns of inaatudiHMia- 
pations, trades, fisheries, and the like, ood of /' 
onliy the tooth port ot tbo clear gaioo find ptoftta / 
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dM. Under the Mosaic acooomT, tba tenth part of b/repaaUd alrofcea of ita own little beak. Theblaa * 
the yearly jucreaae of their goods waa due by the tit (Panif ommlarM) !• another Tsriety* and is so 
chilM^m of Israel to their priests ; bat the syatem has termed from the colour of ita plumage. It boQde its . 
evidently an earlier and inore extended origin, for we neat in the hoUowa of trees, and when disturbed hf • 
read of Abraham, on his return from bis expedition men makes a buaxing noise and pocks at the intmdar ; 
against the five kings, giving the tenth part of bis spoils whence it has attained its name of Billy Biter*' in 
to Melchisadck, king of Saloni, and traces of the some connties, as mentioned by Mr. Yarndl. Beindoe 
same custom are to be found amotig several of the these, there are the crested tit (P. ertVf the ooal- ' 
nations of antiquity. It is gciiprally believed that tit (P. ofer), the marsh tit (P. 
tithes ilrst began to be generally settled upon tlio Toad, toad (Sax. a tailless Batraehian reptile* 
Church in the dlh century. In this fountry, they belonging to the gen. Bi|/a. It is hafiuloss, and re- 
wore probably introduced at the time when Christianity scmblestbe frog, hut is less active. The frog leaps* 
was plauted among tbo 8;|xous by Augustine the the toad crawls. The toad feeds upon insects, flies, 
monk, about ibe end of the Oiii century. The pay- ants, Ac.; it is preyed upon by on Is, buzzards, snakes* 
nieut of tithes in tho Christian Church was for some Ac. ; otherwise the toad attains to a considerable age, 
time at first voluntary; but as the iiifliionee and power some remarkable instances of which have been ro- 
of the Church increased, it catiin to be claimed as a corded. (See Froo.) *' 

right, and tho powor of t»nf<iroing it eonoothid by the Tobacco, to-b-ik'^kOt is tho common nome of tbo 
temporal sovereigns. The first; recorded iu<4t.ancc of plants comprised in tho monopotalniis genu lAlircfiaNa. 
this in England occurs towards the end of the Hih According to Humboldt, tho term tobacco was used by 
oontiiry, when OfTa. king of Moroia, gave tlie Church tho Garnbbees to designate the pipe in] which they » 

a civil right to collect and recover iithe.'i. By the smokod; which term having been transferred by the 

original law, all tho land of tho country was tiihahlc, SDatiiards from the pipe to tho herb itself, it has been 
except such as bclungod to the Crown and to the adopted by other countries. Other accounts say that 

Church itself. From %urum^ euusos, however, a large the name is derived from the proMucc of Tabaca in 8t. . 

liort.ion of England and Wales IS uviw tuhe-free. Much Domingo, whoneo was uiirodiieod into Europe in 
of tiio church lands, wliieh at the Ibdurntaium were Inoli by a Bpanisb ludec. Afterwards, through the 
disposed of to laymen, and would thiH huvo becouio agency of Jean . French uni bassiui or at Lisbon, it 
tithahle, were speciully exempted ; sonu* are excuipled was taken to ParH where, in the form of a powder, it 
by special arrangement cnten'd into wirh the parson or was used by Cathenne de’ JVIcdiei. Jt was some time 
vicar, with consent of the orduuiry and tho patron of after the ii^eof tobiieoo as suuiT that the smoking of it 
the living; and soino are c\enipted bv prescription, began. It is generally believed tli at tobacco was intro- 
wlirah supposes a eonqiOHitiou. By V.l Eliz. c. 10, duced into Ktiglund by Bir Walter liah'igh and his com- 
however, all subaequent eomposilioiis are limited to a panions after tiicir return, in L'lSn, Irom their unsuo- 
period of three lives, or Iwent) -one years. Tithes cessful attempt to euhmize Virginia. Very nhortly after 
were originally paid in kind j and', notwith’danding the ^ its annearanee in ilie New World, the herb was {irohi- 
inoonvcnieiices and vexations of aiieh n system, no bited noth in England and many other parts of Eurrqie. 
regular attempt utii made till very leccmly to remedy The physicians declared it hurtful to health, the priests 
it* By Act (I A 7 Will, IV. o. 71, u board of e.uumis- denounced its uso as sinful. Pope Urban VIII. issued 
•loners was appointed for the purpo^io of eouverting a bull exeornmuntcntittg all persons found taking snuff 
tho tithes iolo a rent charge, pnyuhlo in money, hut wbdst in church. Sidtan Amuruth nuide stnokiDg a ' 
varying iu amouut according lo’tho aierngc price of | capital ofTeuee; whilst the penalty paid lor smoking m 
corn for the seven preciMling yeais. Tho amount of Kussia was to lime the noso cut olf. The strenuous 
the tithes was to be calculated on an nverngo of the j way in which it wu<i oppoeeclby James I. oi England is a > 
seven roars preocduig Chcistiiiui, IHilo, nud the quon - 1 matter of curioiib history. Without ibo consent of hia 
tity of graiu thus iisuertaiijed was to remain for ever | parliament, he raised the duty on the weed from 2d. to 
OS an annual chargo upon the imritdi ; uud the anoiial { to <b. lOd. per pound ; and his famous *' OoiiiUerhlaato 
money value was to be ascertained from iho returns of } to Tobacco^' declared amukiug ** loathsome to theeye« 
the comptroller of corn, who publishes aunuallv in hurtful to the noi^e, harmful to the brain, dniigcroua to 
January the average price of an imperial bushel of , the lungs, and in tlie block stinking fume thereof 
wheat, barley, and oats, oonipiited from the weekly nearest reaeuibliiig tbo horrible Stygian smoko of the ' 
averages of tho corn returns during tiio seven pro- pit that is bottomless.** But kingly and priestly wrath 
ceding years. The priiieiplcH of thin act, improved and were futile against tho far and wide extension of tbo 
extended by certain siib'^equeut ones, have hi^n of uso of the herb, and at the preaenc day it hue beoomo , 
great benefit. A voluntary agreenu'Ut between iho i perhaps the ni(.>st generally dtfl’used luxury iu existence { 
owners of tho land and of tho tilhoa Ia first promoted ; I for according to an estimate made by Mr. Crauford, the 
failing which, a compulaury commutation is eficctcd by , average consumption of tobacco by the whole human 
tlie tithe commia^ionors. An jinprovemout lias nlso , race, of 1,000 untliuna, is seventy ounces a head per as- 
been made in the mode of recovcntig tuJie.3 rouaequeut I num. The largest growers of tobuuco are the Soutbers 
upon the eoramutation. i Sfatesof America. It is raised early in siiritig on bods, 

Tirn, Tituice, tite, tif'-muet are a sub-fam. of; and when the plants have acquired four b^ves, they are 
birds belonging to tho dentirostral tribe of tlioord. '.set is the fields, a distonoo every way of three feet 
Poxavres aud turn. Ziwvndtr. Tliey are distinguished ■ being preserved between the plants. It is very sensi- 
by abort conical hills, which have ihvir tips entire, and < ble to frost, and in consequence of the dt^tructive in- 
thoir base covered with a fow short stiff' bnslles. The , vaaion of» cerlam worm which infests it, the plant baa ' 
wings Hvo short and tho (ail long: the tarsi rather, to he examined every niomingandeieniug. When the 
long and thick ; the inner toe the shortest ; and all tbo j plant has pnt forth eight or nine leaves, and is pre^red 
toes funiiahed with strong curved claws. The titmice to have a stalk, the top is nipped off, an ihat the leaves * 
•re tetive little birds, and are commonly known m may grow larger and thicker. When the leaves become 
Bngland under tho names of tits, titmice, and tomtita, brittle, they are considered fit for cutting. After lieing 
•nd many ore dietinguiahed for tho beautiiul colour cot* they arc allowed to lie for some time, afUrrworda ^ 
of their plumage. They iuhabit nrineipally countrisa being conveyed to a ahed,wh«n they arc bong up to 
•bnndaut in wood* aud they feed on the iusecta sweat and dry. W'hen perfectly dry, the leave* oro 
'•tkd VkTxm which they find on tbo bark and leaves of stripped from tbe stalks, and mode up into amaU bandies. ' 
trees and shrubs. In this pursuit they exhibit tbeir Tbeso oro laid in heaps in the open air, and covered 
IprocefiUiiecB ond ootivity to gifcat advantage, und may with blankets. After being aUowed hi carefuUy heat 
M seen clinging round tlte branches and twigs of tre^ for some time, they arc stowed in casks for oxporutioii. 

In the uUMtspnghUy moaner. There ore seven stiecies The hwb is manufactured into three different foitus, 
known in Oreot Britain, of which the largest is the uaualfr by three distinct dosses of traders. It is out 
great lit Vhttae which is about five inches iu into shreds for smokiag in pipes, its leaves are tolled 

y length, tt frequents honsee, nod is said to be very up into compact cylincfeool bundles to l>e smoked os , 

. mischtevoue to thatebed houses, os it pulls out the eigan, and a compound, partly of the leaves and paldy 
\ataraw in pursuit of inkcctc and grain. It b also said of the stalks of the leaves, is granitd into*» state of 
WJdtt birds even bigger than itsdf, in order to feed on nowdar to be taken as muff. Xu Rtanafaetuving the dif- 
L bp bruiui* which it obtalna by epUttiug their skoUs mceiit vudetias of tobacco to bo sy^oked in a pipe, the, 






UNIVBBSAL IKFOEMATION. 


Toddy 


atnUa sre atrfpped from the leevek, eo A-ttre Utamt 
; prcMsed iu lar|;e quantitim into the form of • oeke, 
beiof ofteo molstemkl during the process, and flnaUy 
thej arecut into shreds W knives moved by machineTy. 
l In the case of that vanety of cut>tobftcco known as 
a portion of the stalks is cut up with the 
leaf. Shag tobacco is manufactored from the darkest - 
coloured leaves^ pig-tuU tobacco is spun into long 
cords. Snuff ia made aometimes from the stalks only, 
or from the leaves only, or from a mixture of both stalk 
and leaf. Scotch snuff is cither entirely of stalk, or 
wiith a very slight Admixture of the Jmir. The pecn> 
U i qualities of ** high-clriod '* snuffs are owing to 
fi degree of drying, which imparts a scorched da* 
, to them. In making snuff, varions matters 

are added for giving it an agrecahlo scent. The 
tobacco derived from the Southern States of America 
is ftbe kind iuo<(t frequently smoked in the pipe; 

^ the produce of lluviinush and Manilla is more gene- 
rally made up into cigars and cheroots. Although 
the' high duty of &«. per pound (until 1803 Of. per 
pound) upon imported foreign cigars mnkos it expo- 
<IiCnt to import and manufacture the leaf iii ICuglaud, 

I the cigars of lliuannah are large! v couflumed on 
account of their superior flavour. The cigar is com- 
posed of two distinct jiurts— the insule and the cover, 
the leaf for the latter heiug of a liner texture tliiin 
that made use of for the iiibtde. Tbo leaves are 
damped the night prerioms to their being made up. 
'I’hc cigars are rolled into shape hy cuveloping the 
inuer leates within on outer eovering. One end is 
tlieu srrewed up 1 >j u point, whilst the other is cut ofl 
to a particular gauge of length. C)f the best com- 
mon cigars, n workman can ni.-ike a thousand a day, 
of the tliiest Ke^aliua sit hundred. The host cheroots 
come from Munilla, and women only arc employed in 
making them. A cheroot has both its ends cut oO*. 
Cigars are at the prcscoi time largely imported tmm 
Germany, Swit/fpland, nod many other parts of the 
continent, ns well ns from llaviuinoh, Muniiln, and 
Bongol. The growth of tobaeco is })rohihilcd m Kng- 
land ; but it is extetittivcly cultivated in I'ninco, Tru iSin, 
lioliAud, llelgiiini, the southern provineea of Kustin, 
in Turkey, iu .Syria, and in India. Vci v little is grown, 
In Canad'a aud in (he British West Indies. The finest 
tobacco IS denred from the island of Cuba; the pro- 
duce of Manilla la perhaps the next in excelleiiee, 
whilst the .Southern fitates of America produce the 
^catest quantities of tlie herb. 

Tonox, tod'-de, the name usnslly given to the fer- 
mented iincc of the palm-tree. The juice is commonly 
proonred by cutting tho apatlio or flower-bead. As it 
flows from the wounded tree, it is very sweet ; but uftcr 
atanding some hours, it ajicntancously ferments aud 
becomes intoxicating. Most of the palms furnish toddy. 
In the islands of the Indian Archijielago, the Mo- 
luccas and tho Pbilippiues, it ia prepared from the 
sap of tho Qommuti |)alm {Sagwru* ^accharifer). lu 
India generally, it is the palmyra palm J?f>rassas 
J^tU^orviU) which is obitmy bled fur toddy. In 
iBahar, the date-palm (Phcinwa^gljfera) ia preferred, 
because the sap ferments more nadily . Balm wine of 
the best quality is said to be furnished by the Guinea- 
oil palms {Kfain) and the cocoa-nut palm (Cocos 
nuenfera). It is also produced in great anundanoo by 
tiiebeantifnl Indisn palm Cargota ursas, which, ac- 
4sordiBg to Koxburgb, will often yield a hundred pints 
of toddy in twenty-four bonrs. Tho strong spirit 
called Batavian arrack ia prepared by distilling 
toddy. 

Tool, ia'-gd (lot.), tbe name given to the principal 
outer ^rment worn by the Homans. As only free- 
born citizens wero allowed to wear the toga, it waa 
considered an honorary garment, and at tho same time 
distinguished the Komans flrom other nations. For! 
tins reasoD the Roman jieople were called Qent togata \ 
•no Togati, The toga was thrown over the left sli- 
der, and passed under tbo right arm, which ttaue| 
remained free. It waa sewed tocher from the break ' 
downwards, and as the Romans wore no pockets, the 
hollow in the folds of the breast, called nmu, was ukd 
to rat small articles in, Tbe rank of the citiaen w« 
.ifioieated by the colour, the flneoess of the wool, amd 
t)te onsmenii attached to his toga. It was genendly 
.(White, Rich nenoas wore wide, gad poor peema 
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narrow togas. A pure white toga was always worn by 
the candidate fbr au office ; a black toga was worn for 
mourning. The toga prattexta was worn by all suj^or 
magisiratca and priests ; it was ornamented wjth a 
puri>Ie striiic. This loga was also worn by boys and 
girls ; by the former till they were seventiien years of 
ago, and by the latter till tlieir fuarteenth year; after 
which periods the former changed it for the toga cfrilfa, 
which wiis the siniplo white toga, A conqueror, 
other distinguished person eclebrat ing a triumph, wore 
a toga adornod with gold and purple. Tlio material of 
which the t*>ga w.n geuejally made was wooUeii doth. 
Under tiio Bitipiro, perauns of rank used to have their 
togas made of silk. 

ToLEttATioir, Ac'T or, an tot passed 
in the rcMgn of Willmm and Mury, by which tho dis- 
senters were rehered Ironi all peiiaUuw for not attend- 
ing the parish church, aud for going to their (separate 
mcciinga. The 8ouinianu wore excepted, but not so 
much herauao they were nonuonlonuists, as hccouso 
their opinions were considered os militatiug against the 
cssetilinl doetriutis of the (lospcl. Tho benefit of tho 
act wus exteudod iu a speend manner to the Quakers. 

To-vatobs. (6>e LvcorKBSTCON.) 

Ton. (iVec Wficmts and MKAsrnita.) 

Tonh, tttjir, m Mas , is litcriilly a fixed sound of a 
eerlain pitch : btil the term isoiteu used incorrectly to 
signify tbo disfaneo betwooj two sounds; os iu the 
n/tiijnir and luiuor foHrin. In spenkirig of the sound or 
voice of any iiisirument, with rererence to its quality, 
the word tone is also used ; as a rich tone, a full (one, or 
li mellow toue. 

To>orE,/.7w/7 (Sax. /aw/y), in Anat., an organ found in 
moatniiimalri. 'J'he buniun tongue is a soft ileshy viseufl, 
sitiintcd Ulteriorly in the cavity of tho month, very 
ino\aMe in every direction, and constituting tUo organ 
of t.nnto (which irer). ItH movements are chieUv sub- 
sen lent to tpcech aud the prehousion and swaluming 
of itiod ; and be.sides tasti*. it is also highly endowed 
with (ho Heiisation of touch. Tho achsitiva power of 
the tongue fesulcrt iu tlie memlirune which covers it, 
the motor power m the interior, Indnq^ almost tho 
etitfire siibstaiu'O of the tonguo is eonqiosed of xnns- 
eular fibres runuiiig in different but determinuto 
directious, many of which belong to museles which 
enter at ics base and under-aurfuee, and attach it to 
other jiarts. Ileuro the great variety and regularity 
of its moTcnieiits, and its numerous changes of form. 
Between the several layers aud bundles of muscular 
fibres, thorn h ulwuys found a coiisidcrithlo quantity of 
soft fatty ti.-sue, and also a very tlno areolar web. It 
isabiiudautly sujiplied with arteries, veins, and nerves, 
the last being,— (1) the lingual or gustatory branch or 
tbe firth pair ; (2) the sublingual branch of thf^lusBO- 
pharyngeal ; and f3) tbe hypo-glossal nerve. The up- 
per surface of the tongue is c<iverod all over with 
numerous projections or eminences named papilln. 
Towards tha tip and free borders they gradually be- 
come smaller, and disappear on tho under surface. 
Tiipso are doubtless chiclly concerned iu the special 
sense of taste, but they also possess in a very high 
degree that of tout h . 

Tounaob, fun'»Hai/, expresses tbo capacity of bur- 
den possesssd by a vessel. ' 

Touqvjh Bean. (See DimsTl.) 

ToirsiLs, fon'-etla (tat. (otteiUx), in Anat.,aro two 
complex glands, sitiuted ono on each side of the fauces, 
betweco too anterior and posterior arches of tho aon 
palate. In relation to the surface of tho neek, thff 
tonsil oorresponds to tbo angle of tho lower jaw, wbsjro 
it may be felt beneath tbe skin when it is onlargad, 
They are of an elongated oval form, usually alKms dx: 
ItDOB in length, and four in width and tbicKoeBS. bttt 
they vary much in size in different indiTidmdt*^ Baoh 
is eompMsd of a number of smaller glands, and pie- 
sents a number of orifices opening on the sorfima off 
the mneons membrane. Tho nature of the saoKtidi ^ 
fluid is not certainly known, bat it heart a gebsncal /' 
resemblance to saliva, and doubUess aarves. • stariter-^ . 
purpose. Tha tonsils are largely snppUsd with . V 

vessels and nerves. • 

Tonsesn, to«'**Aafw (Lot. edndaa, tannci^ to , 

ttie act of Clipping the hair or diaving the 
the Romish church toninre is the first oaretao^^ 
lof davotihg a pereon to tho flervica of tic 
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term in alao applied to tho oorons or orown worn by 
the priesta of that charcb, aa a mark of tbeir order or 
rank. * 

Toots. (Ste TBitTS.) 

TodiruACUK, iaofk'-atk (Let. odorOaJjia), Is aweU- 
knowu and very i>ainful disease, sitoated m the teeth, 
ntOBt Irequedtly in tho molars, and more rarely in the 
iiieisors. Tlio pain sometimes reaches up to the eyes, 
and sometimos buck wards inu> the cavity of the ear. 

. It may arise from various causes, but most frequently 
it is owinj; to soFiie decayed tooth. Often, however, it 
is a mere rheumatic a^eotion arisioc from oold. It 
attacks persons in all periodatof life, but is most fre> 
quent in the ycuni; and pleUioric. When the pain 
takes place in a decayed tooth, it is owing to the ud* 
mission of cold air irritating tho exposed nervous 
fibrils iu the huliowor carioas part. Hence a frequeut 
cure of f oolhfichc is by destroying tho nerve by touch- 
imp it with a hot iron or oil of vitriol. Tbe application 
orophitu, chloroform, or ml of cloves to the part, often 
Hflfords relief. When (Iiere is much inflammation, 
bleeding tho gunii, bltstora behind the oars, and pur- 

{ ratives, are ttcceemary. When tho disorder pmceeds 
rom rheuniHtif^oi, which will be known by tho pain 
being more ditlntcd, and aflVjctiug the muaclee about 
the Jaw, Ibiuentui icjiis, blisters behind tho cars, and 
tho other renindics for rhmimatism, are to bo omjploycd. 
Preqticntly, huweier, every meaus fails, and the only 
remedy lull is to draw the tooth. Slulllng the tooth 
with gold, gutlu-percbu, or such compositions as den- 
tists use, is very servioeuble in protecting tho uorve 
from injury, iind preventing further decay j but this 
bhouUl never bo had recourse to when thi^re is any pain 
or inflamnintioii present, us its tciidenoyi by pressiitg 
upon I lie nerve, is t\i nggruvato them. 

Topoouavuv. fa-poy'ruf-e (Gr. fopos, a place; 
ffraxtho, 1 write), a term applied to Ihs science of de- 
serfbiuga country, a place, litc., going into dctailH into 
which geography docs not enter. Ui\ers, nvulets, 
mountains, hills, forests, rocks, roads, especially in- 
lialnieti ])btces, bndgCM, &c., arc considered proper 
subjects for top'igrapliy. Mops which treat of all 
those subjects, umi oven show the variety of tbe sglls, 
/be., arc called (opogratdiical maps. 

ToavHDo, or J'Iiji.cxnic Eat, fnr-pe'-do (T^nyiedo 
j/ymNcfusJ, a fish licloiignig to the Jltiiidtr, or Eay liim., 
a gcu. of (iRbes belonging to the ord. ChondropterygUt 
or CHi'tilagiiioua fishes, the characteristic* of wtiioh are 
given under a former article. {See Ray.) Tbe name of 
this fish is derived from tho Latin, and signillca a 
numbness or torpor, and was given in consequenoe of 
the oleotvio shock which the fish diffuses through wiv 
one who touches it. The torpedo iuhabits tho Medi- 
terranean and other Kuropean sobs, and is nut unfre- 
qnently fonnd ouonr coast, especially on sandy bottoms, 
m whioh it buriw itself by the flapping of its tail and 
flns. The torpedo, like the skate, is a flat fish, and it 
is sometimes mistaken for that by many people, who 
are mueh disoomforti'd on touching it. It is of a nearly 
oyUndrioal form j the skin is smooth, and of a dark 
brown euloiur above and light beneath s and the toil is 
short, with the dorsal flns placed in dose proximity. 
The electrical spparatus with which this creatmre is 
endowed is formeu uf two organs lodged on either side 
of the hcad« and onoompassed by the g^s and the 
anterior border of tiie {isctoral flns. Cuvier describes 
tliese organs as composed of Uttls membranous tabes, 
pllMed close to eadi other, like a honeycomb, and 
ittbdivided into minute cells, abundantly topplied with 
mrvet, which branch off in all direotions. fiaeb organ 
Imhont five or sis inches in length, and three or lour 
^dbes in breadth. Ail the perpendicular edtunm of 
vaiahthey are comneaed pass thron|A the fish feom 
the wpper to tbe onder surface of the body. It is re- 
ported that on Italioa phyetdan, of the name of Bedi, 
was the first to discover the deotrio power of the 
tersftdai On once seiaiiig this fish, and gnu^og it 
with hft hand, he felt a pricktne acMataou. winch m- 
vnded eiona tbe arm to the elbow, and nom thence 
shoulder, which was followed by a sort of trem- 
of tbe muscles and a sharp opprMve pain in the 
^zjl^whicb caused hint instantly to d^ the fi;db. 
hut he touched k, Hie smne senmtion seturaed, 
thtoe H** eRer each shock, til) at the end of 
^ ^ when the fish died, and tho electtlo power 
Xfild 


of course oeaaed to exist elosg with It. It has been 
asemrtained that the power of this fish Is of a piuelj 
eleotridd eharaoter, as repeated shocks have been ob« 
tained from it by precisely the same means aa we 
should employ to receive the ebook from e galvanio 
battery or aa electrifying maobine ; that is, it is carried 
on by means of regular conductors, and tbe contact of 
bodies with them. Porty or fifty riio^ks base been 
given in this way by the torpedo in the space of about 
two minutes; each i»hock being produced ny an evident 
effort on the part of tbe fidi, with marked depreasioii 
of the eyes, which sank In their orbits sa tho shock was 
given, though at other times they were prominent 
enough. 

Tobt, tori (Lab. ferfss, twisted),' iu Law, is used to 
denote any injury or wrong, because it is twisted or 
crooked, and contrary to that wliich is right and 
straight. 

Tortoxsx, far'.tes, a reptile bolongiag to tho fam. 
Toitudinidm, and ord. CktUtniat a gen. of reptiles be- 
longing to the section CataphraetatOr shielded animals. 
The shell of tho tortoise is solid, thick, and covered, in 
the adult state, with horny studs. The feet aro short, 
stout, and sumewhut clubbed, and the toes are almost 
eiitirtdy concealed under the skin, and are terminated 
by bcufc nails, of liiob there are generally five upon 
each of tlie anti' r wnd four upon each of the pos- 
terior feet. In '•im, the head is rather email, and is 
covered with elads, and the jaa.R are horny, and are 
destitute of lips. The head, limbs, and tail con be 
completely retracted within the cavity of the shell ; and 
consequently the tortoise can bid defianre to a good 
number of its eneiuica, with the exeoplion of man. 
Most of the speoies are inhabitants of wiirni L-Iiioates, 
and those which do exist in colder regions stwaya 
burrow in the ground, and remain in u lethargetio 
state during the winter. In habits, the tortoise is a 
great cumbersome animal, and is rcuiarkablo for its 
longevity snd tenacity of life. Its food is purely 
vegetable, and its niovenientfl slow and onkwardiu the 
extreme. The tortoise is a terrestrial uninuii, nlthongh 
sumo species live when immersed in tho water. The 
common tortoise (I'enfutto grteva) is a nalive of the 
south of Europe, although it is found more abundantly 
in Cireece than in any other portaof tbe Mcdileri;ancan. 
It is from six to eight mehes long, and weighs about 
three miunds. The largest variety is tbo Indian tor- 
toise (Tvsfvdo iadiva), which often attains a length of 
three feet. It is a native of Indie, and is very abun- 
dant in tho Ga1apftgo<» iriands. The flesh of the Indian 
tortoise is said to bo very delicate, and the natives em- 
ploy it largely, both aslted and when ffresb. A very 
thin oil is ukmiso obtalitcd from its fat. It may be 
mention^ in oonolusion, that many fossil varieties of 
tbe tortoise have been found in this country in tbe red 
sandstone, where their footprints liave been discovered 
also. A gigantic species, too, has been di-covcred in 
India in tbo tertiary formation. It has been termed 
the Coloooockf//o AtUs, and nftasnred probably about 
10 feet in len^^h.— Dottsa'a Animol Kiugtlm, 

ToaxPU, tor'-tvJker (from Lat. torqueo, I twist), in A 
legal tense, derignateakbe applicaUon of bodily pain 
in order to extort ooufession from a su^iected person 
or condemned criminal. Sometimes, however, althotigli 
improperly, the term hae been used to signify the 
tormeats to which condemned enminate Mve sub- 
mitted, as part of their ptnushroent. liVith tlie ancient 
Bomans, it was only piractised upon tbe bodies of 
slave*. Jodioial torture formed part of ail the legal 
fiyatoDS of Europe wherein the Roman law ww 
adopted s atil^ it does not wpear to have been gene- 
rally had rceomrae to until the 13th century, Bufe 
when thb severe form of punisbment reueired the 
eecleaiaeiieal sanction, its employment became pain- 
fully general. By tbe Inquisition it was resorted to 
upon every oeoaaioo, aao under its most torriblo 
forme. It would appear that torture was unknown in 
England nntil 1468, when one Hawkins was pat to tbe 
rack, and in consequenee of the confession extorted 
from him was afterwards exoeuted. Heneeforto it 
waa aUnost uamtorruptedlx practised until the jodt 
when one Archer, who was snapected of being 
eonoeraed in aa attack upon A whliiribiop Lsud'e pslaeo 
at Lambeth, waanuiked to the Tower to make him con- * 
fMl his eorapaohms. this wh the last tostsace of its 
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pHMitice in Enstimd. In Fiubm it wm partinllrnboUnbed 
by • dvereo of Louli 3CVI. iu 17S0 * but it ««• not 
tmtU th« R«voltttjoti that it «ru annUy swept awny. 
Homan ingenuity seotos to have bo«n boandleu in the 
invention of iDstriunents capable of hiflictiog the Bioat 
eaqnifiite and prolonged enlferinge by meiins of tor> 
tttro. The rack wee a large open frame of oak, in ebape 
•omewhbt reelimUing a mangle, upon which the ex- 
aminant was laid upon hie b^, with hie wriets and 
ankles attttohed by cocd#totwo roUrra at the end of 
the frame. Queationswore put, and if not aatiaractory, 
the exiremitiea were gradually atraincd iiU4ho (tones 
started from the sockets. This fearful instrument is 
said to have been iiitroduocd into ICngland under 
Henir VI., by the duke of Exeter; vs hence it was 
called *' rlje duke of Exettir'a danghttxr.'* Tho ** Sca- 
venger's daughter was another dreaded engine of tor- 
ture, It WAS uitroduced by Sir William Bkevington, a 
lieuienant of tho Tower, during tho rcigti of Henry 
VIII. U was a broad hoop of iron, ronsiating of two 
parts fastened by a huige. The cxaniinutit was plared 
upon his knees on the ground, aud the cxecutiuner 
haviug iutroduood the hoop under the prisoner's legs, 
cottiprt>«scd liim together till the extremities were 
foAtmed oier the small of t)ie back. ^ Tiiore were 
other lesser turtares," such as tlin pineers, tliumb- 
scrovirs. ami iiianaelos. lu Hcotlaud aud in hrniico, 
“the boot” wiis a common instrument of torture. 
Here, the victim had tight iron ring.i pUeed upon hia 
legs, aud botwoen Ihe flesh and the rmg^ were 

driven l)y a ninllet, Theso and other diabolieul iu- 
strunients renmined in use in Bontlaud until tho dual 
abolition of tortun* in that country in 170S. 

Tokt, <u'-rr, li torni which, for two eeiitnriea, has 
served to designate one of two principal iioliiieul 
parties in Kiiglund. As well as the term “Whig,” it 
dates from the reign of Charles II., for it was m the 
year 1079 timt the words whig and torv were first heard 
in their applicHtmn to English factious. The flwst de- 
ilnition given by Dr. Jolmson, iu hi«i diHionary, is, “a 
cant term derived, I suppose, from an Jrihli word, 
signifying a savage.” llespecling the jjriiuifilcs of a 
Tory, tile lexicographer adns One who adheres to 
tho ancient eoiistilution of the slate, mid the aposto« 
Jical hierarchy of the Cluu'ch of Englaml." 'J he enrlr 
Tones opposed the Exclusion Bill, aud pavo their mf- 
hereoce to Charles 11. in his attoinnis to prenml a 
renewal of the attack upon James II,, by hiioccssivo 
prorogations of tlio parliament. As indicativo of an 
existing party, the w'urd torv is now almost obsolete. 
— Bef. Enfffish Cjfcloptedia ; Oooke’i HUtory of Fart^, 

ToL'cu,VMt«k.~The souse of toncli is not couiinod'to 
nny portaiular port of tho body, like tho other stmses, 
but, oil the contrary, exists in aU parts capable of per- 
ceiving tho prenenuti of a stimulus by ordinary sen- 
aation. It is, in fact, a modiilcation or exaltation of 
common senaation or sensibility. It properiy belongs 
to tlie outward covering of tlie body, the skin, hut is 
also short'd in a minor and modified degree by parts of ^ 
the mucous membranes, which ore, indeed, crmtinuous 
prolongations of tho same sulistiiace. In no easentiid 
particular, however, is it to be distinguished from tho 
common seusthiUty which residee in the deeper organs 
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it. The mind baa a remarkable powor of exeltiagaep* 
satioua in the nervea of common seiisibillty, so tbakthe 
idea of pain gives rise to the actual sensAtion of It m n 
part prMisposed to it. Subjective sonaotioine, or BOifii 
as are occosioiied by internal csiUBeB, are in no sense 
more freqneiit than lu that of toneb. BrofiMsor W^ber: 
made a series of experiments with a pair of eompuM*' 
(having the points blunted with pieces of cerK)» in 
order to determine the tactile power of dUfereoi ptrta 
of the skin. He fonnd this to be most acute at tho 
point of the tongne,— (he two imprestkins were dii* 
tinotJy felt when only half a line apart, and on theothfor 
hand, on tho middle of the bark, a aeporatioA of thirty 
tines was necesaorv to the disimetion. 

TovRWjitfKHT, Tovbvbt. or Joust, feor'-Nfi-wefif, 
foor'-ur, yors/, are words derived from tho Kfendu 
which, ill the days of chivalry, were applied to » kina 
of ooihbat, wherein warriors eugagrd for tho purpose 
of exhibiting their courage and skill in anus. ThO' 

f iariios w'ore not animated by enmity, as in open war- 
are, or by the desire to wipe away a diahoncmrablo 
imputatiou, as iu the modem duel. Von Uanimer 
derives the origin of tournaments from the Arabians} 
but Virgil, iu his jl'hicid, in Ins description of tho 
games of Troy, pictures Bonietbing not unlike what 
the toumsnient must originally hitve been. In any 
case, it is clear that the lutrodoction of the tourna- 
ment inlo England was due to the Tformans, wbn 
tiroiigbi It w It ti them from Eranot', where it reached 
Its full porferliott as early os the 9th and 10th ocutn- 
ries. Tiiu MorniHtia were pssaiuuately fond of tliis 
atnusement. Under Btenlien it is said to have been 
first priictised in Eiiglana ; but although forbidden by 
Henry IJ., it revived again, and bi'came firmly cats* 
blished during the reign of Uichard Caair-do*LuHi. Tho 
most fiouriMbing era of thu tournament was, both in 
England and l^-unoo, dm*itig the Dlth and 14th centu- 
ries, and it u ns uot altogether abandoned till near tho 
clcso of tho ](ith century. In tiio tournament blunted 
wrapoiiB were used, and heralds were frequently cUs- 
putehed to ditTerent courts, inviting all bravo knights 
to prove their chivalry. Ocrt.ain tjualittuations of birth 
were required to gain admission to t ho toumamsiit. 
The place of combat was the lists, a largo open ipaco 
surrounded by ropes or a railing. Around tbs lists 
galleries were erected for the spectator^ among whom 
sat the ladies, tiie supreme judges of tonmaments* 
The regulations of the spurt and anuoiuiccmrnts of tho 

f irixoviero then read by iieralda. Upon entering tho 
lets, the arms of the Knights were examined by tho 
constable. Lances with I ho points removed, or co- 
vered with pieces of wood, and swords blunted, were 
the weapons allowed. Everything being ready, tho 
heralds shouted “ Lahmes iillcr,” and tho knights 
dashed from opposite sifies of the lists to the encounter. 
Each knight was attended hy Ids sauires, who for- 
nisbed him with weapons, or raised him if unhorsed. 
At the conoluBion of Die sporta the prises were deli- 
vered in the BiiGCPSsfui knights the aneen of beautji 
who had been chosen by the Imlira. The joust differs 
from the tonmammt in being a single coinbsthotwcaw 
two knights, whilst the toamsment was carried ott 
between two parties of cavaliers. There were tiro 
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of the body. The nerves on which it depends arc tho | kinds of jousts, >-tbe yodte d l’outra*ie 0 , or the 


anme as Diose which confer ordinary seiiiation on the 
different parts of the body. Tlicre are certain parts in 
which the sense of touch is much more acute than 
others; os the tongue, lips, hand, soles of the feet, Ac. 
Tliesa are more abandaiitly than oilier parts studded 
with numerous papiilie, on which this senae mainly de- 
pends, Each papula is abuadanUy blood, 

and also contains one or more tormiiial nerve-fibres, on 
which its exquisite sensibility depends. The papiliiodo 
not come into direct oootaot withexiema] objects, but, 
like the rest of the aurfaca of the skin, ore covered 
with one or mere kyers of epithelinm, iVwmiog ttie 
eattele or epidermis. By the sense of touch tlie mind 
is mode acquainted with tho sixe, form, and other ex- 
ternal obarocters of bodies. The distinctness and in- 
tensity of a sensation ia the nerves of iooeh depend ia 
great maasitte on (he degree in which tho mind eo-. 
cmentea with tho fosBng; for if the mind does not 
.thus oo-openio, the senaatioa remains unperodlTed, 
and, on the other hand, a painfid serastion breotnsa 
more intokrabld the- more the attonUoii it directed to 
1615 


to the uttcriuicft, or mortal oombats, usually between 
two knights of different natiODs, and tboycdf « d plai* 
Mattee, or joust cf peace, which frequently took place 
after a tournament. As chivalfw declined, and as' 
gunpowder revolutionixed thn art or war, iouruameetf' 
gradually dind out.— Bef. J'cputor Eneyelpasdiai 
fiuiory of Chivalry, 

TouBXZQUBt, /osr'-nsJrai (7r.),a» inatniiiMmt made 
use of in the practice of surgery to stem blecdiag ; ib 
can, however, only be applied to the BmoHAod ita tarn 
is only iotendad to be temporair. It eohdlste of W 
strong band, about an inch and a half wide» upon wIM 
there ia a mondile leather pml, eapahto of wing ad- 
justed immedistelr over the ertory on whkdi H ia 
desired to ap|dy the rbief nressttre, The retoof ike 
band is passed round the limb, nad k seenandlije 
buckle. The whole ia tightened oHooMned by meane 
of a brass bridge. 

Tors xsa Mou. (ffke Cxnrx.) 

TBxcnax, tTi>ld4c«l^ (Ge. trachfia, tram fvwdtoie 
rough), in Anat,, if the cartilagiimuf and jnenbfstMNW 
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ranal thront^h wliiob the air passes into tho com* the carryjine into execoticni, of the statutea ia foroe 
morily Renown as tho windpipe. Its upper part is called reearding It also ezeroises a guperrision over 

1 he larynx, the upponnr>st and smallest part of which is railways, both ia the original formation aod sabseqaent 
called 4 h<! epiglottis, being placed over the glottis, or working. It has to do with the gorenment sonoola 
mouth of tho larynz, and serving to closo the passage to and museums of science and art, the registration of 
thotungs in the act of swallowing. (iSe<r Labykz.) from ioiot*Aioak companies, &o. It alro collet and pnb- 
tho lower end of the larynz tho canal takes the name lidhea tables of the revenue, trade, commerce, weuih, 
of trachea, or tupera or/mc, and oxtenils as for down population, &c., of tho United Kingdooi and its de> 
as the fourth or dUth vertebra of the back, where it iieudoncies, as well as of foreign coontriei. 
divides into two branriics, which are the right and left TnziiB Wivns. {See WiirS.) 

bronchial tubes. Iiiku the larynx, it is formed of car- TaAninosr, trh-dithf^nn (Lat. iradifiOf from irado, 1 

tila^'cs, united ro each other \w means of very clastic give or deliver), in its widest signifloation denotes what- 
ligamentous ilfires. It is abmlurnished with doshv or ever is handed down to us concerning tho past ; and in 
muscular dbres, some of which pass through its whole this sense all history is tradition. In its more limited 
extent longitudtnitlly. wliilo others aro carried round sense it is axiplied to any knowledge handed down 
it in n circular direelion ; and hence it may shorten or from one generation to anolhur b^oral communicotioa. 
Icugthon itself, or uoulroct or dihito its p.'iesngc. Thus In the early ages of mankind, before tho art of writing 
a pHS.^age tor the oir is eonstautly kept opeu, and we was introduced or practised, all history was thus 
ure enabled to rocclvo and expel it iu greater or less handed down hy oral communication. When these 
qn.antity, or with more or less velocity, as in singing came to bo written down long after tho events hot 
and declamation. Ir. is supplied with a great number occurred, they partook more or less of Ibo opinions 
ofsninU glands which diachargo a mucous Iluid ou its and judgments of those who had handed them down, 
inner surface. . as well as of those who had written them out. They 

'J'liACiiKOTOMY, frtil'-lcr.ol'-o-mo (Or. fratheia, and diller materially, therefore, from events recorded by 
f«w«o, t out), iu Surg., 18 the operation fif I'tittiiig into eyewitnesses, or -itten down at or soon ofter the 
the triichca, for tlic' piirpoan of udinitling air luto the time w’hcn they ' .‘orred. Uistorians, therefore, dis- 
lungs when tho up]>cr part of tho i\ir-pas!>ngCB is ob. iitiguish bctwseu 1 1 u two, calling tho former tradition, 
struoted, or for tho extraction of loreign Imdiesfrom tho latter histon. Those who have observed bow 
tho trachea. It i» n<>c'0‘isury in many didcnses, and, much facts are.[]distortcd, even in the present day, in 
tlmugb not without danger, it is ofloii tho uiruub of passing from luxiuth to mouth, will understand how 
affording instant relief. After the ououtng is effected, rarefully tho historian bus to critieisu the accounts 
a (Miiiill silver tube i'i rntrudneud, through which the that are founded u]>on tradition. Tho Jews behoved 
operation of breathing is carried on. tlint besides tho written law coutamed in the Old 

Tuaub, iwld (Itul. <ra//a; Ang.-Sax. /rcaJa», tho Testnmnut, Moses bad delivered an oral law, which 
way or path traded or trod), is the past participle of had been handed down from father to son, apd con- 
tho verb to tread, and denotes **a wav or comae stitiited Uioir traditions, uiid is contained in tho Talmud 
/roddc» and rHrotldm, pasaed and repas^ed ; a way or (which nee). In tho Jlomnn Catholic Cbiirth, the term 
course pursued or kept; ao(JUi’oui.v nr intercourse; tradition is applied to the doctrines supposed to liavo 
u regular or habitual eoiirse of praotico; employ- been oonmnuiiuuled by ('hrist to Ids apostles, and 
mcui, oocnptttiou in merchaiulist) or commerce; inter- handed down by them orally to their successors. Tho 
otuirse for buying, selling, or bartering; comnioreo, writinga of the Fathers are regarded os containing 
tralTlc.** — (K<e^trd,TON.) Generally it denotes the these traditions; and heuvo they aro considered as 
bnyiiig, selling, cxi'hnnging, Ac., of («onimoditiea, equally binding with tlie doctrines of tho Now Toato- 
iiiils, money, and the Itko. l>r. Adam Smith divides ment. 

tho wholesale trade of a country into three difToreni Tjiagacaktu. (See AsTiiAOAtrs.) 

sorts; namely, the homo trade, the foreign trade of TiiAGOPoaow, tri'i^tjnp'.o-ffoH (Or. goat’s-beard), s 

consumption, and the carrying trade. The home trade ge». of the nut. ord Compontep. Tho roots of T. por^ 
isS einpioyod in puroliasing iu one part of the sumo the salsafr, or oyster-plant, are oaten. When 

country,' and selling iu onothcr, the produce of the cooked, they|aro thought to ha vo the taste of oysters, 
iadii.drj of the eoiiiitry,TRiid it comprehends Iwlh TBA.TKCTOBr, friy-ek'-to-re, that curve which a body 
the inland and coasting, or that which is carried on describes in space when projected. When applied to 
both by land and sea. Tho foreign trade of cousuinp- rittc-ahooting, it indieates tho course of tho bullet, 
tion is employed in purchasing foreigu goixls for which, instead of being straight, forma a completo 
homo consoiiiption. Tue carrying trade is employed curve, which increases more and more in proportion as 
in transacting tho coiumerco of n>reigu oouutries. or the distance from the muzzle increases, 
in carrving tho surplus nroduce of ouo to anotbor. TftAirscxKDEBTArj. fn 7 »-«r»-den'-fil/ (Lat. frantcen^ 
(See CdutfEKCi;.) ‘ to k® beyond), in Phil., is used to express what- 

Taini;, Boabd ov, or Coximittxb of tux Pkivy over trauscends or goes beyond actual exporionco, 
Oouwcxi. Foa Tsaob, is a department of the British This moaning is somewhat restricted by Kent,. who 
gororniuent, whoso origin dates from lOUO, when fhrlhtw draws a distinction between tranecendent and 
Charles 11. ereotod two separato councils, one for tranicendenfal. By the former he seeks *' to denote wht;|«. 
trado luid one for foreign plantations. These two ia wholly lioyond experience, being neither given asijpr 
councils were in 1 B 72 superseded by a united council a poHeriori not a t/riort element of cogniciou— wbMh 
for trade and plantations, for oiipcrintcndiiig the affairi therefore, transcends eveiy category of thonght. Trans- 
of the colonies and planlations, logoi her with the trade cendeutal he applied to signify uie a yiriort, or neces- 
oavigatioo of the kingdom. After rarions changes, sary cognitions, wb^ though manifested in conscious- 
the present board was established, by order in council, ness, os .affording the conditions of experience, tran- 
fov consideration of all matters specially relating sccud the sphere of that contingent or adventitious 
to trade and tho colonics. It is in fact a permanent knowledge which we acquire by experience.— Bcf, 
committee of privy council, constituted for that pnr- iKeitTs IVorkt, by Sir W. Hamilton, 
pose. It consists of a president and vioo-prebident, , Tuaiissft, Ynf«'-srpt (Lat. irant and eephtm), fo 
appointed by the queen in oonncil ; and the oUier mem- Arch., siqniiies the cross part of a cathedral, or the two 
bers of the board similarly appointed are the lord arms, as it were, of the ocois upon which the plan is 
obancelior, first lord of the Tmsnxy, princiyial secrc- laid out, qxteuding on the north and sooth sides of the 
taiies of stale, i^noellor and mder-treMarer of the area between the nave and the choir. 

Xsehequer. sp^er of the House of Commons, chan- Tbaksit, irdn'-aii (from Lat. ), in Astcoa., the eal- 
of ttm duchy of Lancaster, paymaster of the mination or passage of any celestial body aeroea th* 
loiMinnster of the Hint, and sneu oIBcers of state meridian of an observer. The determinations of tha 
to Imand as are priyy ooonciUors in England. The exact times of such transits is one of the most import 
prewfiaiit and vice-president, however, ordinarily exer- taut operations of praetical astronomy. (See TajtiniSk 
rise SEihe duties, add the other membera rarely inter- fufiraviKBUT.) The term tratuU is also appUea when 
tore. Tm duties of this ISeard have of late years been Venus or Meronry, to thdr revolution roima the fi»« 
eonridenfoly extended, and an now of a v^ varied pass between tho aim oiw the eye of the eiYiesrvar oa , 
hatnre. li has the general enpevistandenee of all the earth, and appear to move fike black spots over the 
asttatt MliilBf to merchaat shlpa oad oeamaB, and ana'a disk. U tUi phaDomaDOa tandtedby diffinrcBi , 
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obsen'crs »t points oonaiderablj dilUot from on« the tranapirnbilitj of Hquids' and their oheoiioal coal* 
another, it viU not be equal duration at all theao poaitious. Teniperature bus a great inflaeooe on tbo 
points; end since the difference of time 4l«pond8 on the transpirability of fluids: for example, water* ot Ufl* 
parallax of the nlaue^ aa well as of the sun, the latter Fahr. escapes through the same tube with times the 
can be estimated by means of the former. On June rapidity that it does at 41” Fahr, The rates df trSAie* 
'Ird,17<j0, a transit of Venus occnnred, and was carefully piratiou are entirely iudopeudent of Iheir rates ot 
oliserrcd. By the It oyal Society of London it was ob« uiffiision. No connectjou has as yet oeen found be* 
8er«ed at Hudson’s Bay and Otahoito, by the French twcon these differences or similarities, l^iue the 
in Cubformn, by the Danish government in Laplaiul,* velocities of nitrogen, binoxhlo of nitrogen, and oar* 
and by the ISwedish in Fiulind. The sun’s parallax, bonic oxide, are equal. Equal weights of o^geu, elfy 
wiiich is cue of the roost important elements of as* nitrogen, and carbonic oxide, are transpired ui ffiyen 
Irouonty, was determined With great exactness by these times. The velocity of bvdrogen, a light gas, and the 
li\o oljsprvntions. The next transils of Venus take heavy vapours of etlinr arc equal. Tlio laWa regn* 
pltiee in 1K72 and lating the transmission of gases aud vapours through 

Tb'ansit Xnstbuubvt, an astronomical instrament capilWioa have yet to be investigated, 
which serves to determine the )Dsti..it of the pussngo of TKANsroXTATioy, (Lot. irant^ 

th^ eeh'^tial bodies across the piano of the meriaiau. across, and portup I carry), in Law, is romov^ or 
It coiisiHls essentially of a telescope, the horizontal banishment to some ilxea ulaeo. The origin of tbit 
axis. of which rests upon two pivots, supported by ver- mode of punishment is to ne found in Elia. e. 4, 
tical pillars. The telescope is so placed that its optical anent rogues aud vagabonds, who may lie eent-enced lij 
axis may nssoine .ill pussiblc directions in the plane of the justices at quarter sessionn to bo banished out of 
the meridian of the place where it is estublisLed. In the realm, and 1 m» conveyed to ‘^siich |Mrts beyond 
tho focus of the oyc*picco is placed a system of three, the scAs as shall bo at any time hereafler for that put- 
five, nr sometimes e^en seven vertical and equidistant pose assigned l>y the privy council unto her mgjenj.*' 
wii-es or threads, gonernllj cjiMscd by two horizontu] The earliest known ciiforeonieut of this Jaw was in 1619| 
ones, between wliii'h it is ennvonieut that tho passage when James 1. addressed a letter to the treasurer ana 
of objects over the vertienJ wires bhnuld be ubserved. coaneil, commanding them “ to send a hundred diaso* 

The diajihrirgm to whieh tho wires are attached is lute persons to Virginia, whom tho knight marshal ahaU 
brought by means of adjusting screws to such a posi- deliver unto them for that purpose.” Tho term trane* 
tion that the middle vertical wire intersects the optical portatioii, however, docs not occur in any s^iute prior 
axw of the telescope, in which position it is perma* to 18 Car. II. e. 3, when power was given to the iudgea 
nontly flvfd. Tho middle wire lima becomes a viaiblo either to execute, or trauiport to America for life, rao 
ycpreientation of that part of the meridian to which luoss-troopors of Cumberlaud aud Northumberland, 
the tcle<ici)po ih directed; and, when a star is scon to Afterwards an act of ]71H authorised the erimtnal 
cross this wire, it is in tlionctof cuInuLiatiugor pussiug courts, in clergyable offences, or those which were 
the celestial meridian. The exact instant of the tiuneit nominally but not really pmiishable with death, to mvo 
is mUed on a clock or chronometer, which is an indis*’ over tho offenders to contractors, who engaged to 
pensable accompAtument of the instrument. For astro- transport them to the Amcriean colonies, aud thus 
domical ufies it is indifferent that (he shicreal day obtained a vested properly in their labour fiew ssvSis; or 
ehould commence when any particular star prisscH across fourteen years, which was generally sold hjrnnoUon, 
the meriduihi Astronomers, without doubt, foresaw These oonvicts became vahmble to the planters, and 
this nlicn they selected for the origin of tho ridereal the fraffio in them continued to be vigorously proso* 
day, for the initial hour-circle, the circle corrospotiding cuted till the American war of indapimdenos ml776» 
lo upointof the equator determined by a striking astro* After some time spent, in finding out a anitable pUcNS 
nomicul phcnoincnoii, the hour-circle passing tlirough of transportation, Australia was at length dotsariM&ed 
the point ol the equator which tho sun meets with iu upon, and in May, 1787, the first band of conviots left 
its pusange from the sciutU to the north of tins plane; England for that country. New South Wales, VsD 
timt is to siiy, tlie v&rnal fonimr. By combining the Diemen’s Land, and Norfolk Island, became the prio* 
ob.*<ervation of the sidereal clock with that of tho transit cipal receptacles for convicts. At laugtli tho reosptioil 
instrumcni, tho distance of the object from the initial of oonvicts became distasteful to tho 'v-olonists, and the 
hour-circle can bo determined ; namely, the dMance statute 10 & 11 Viet. ii. 87, was passed, permitt^g of- 
between tho hour-circlo of the first meridian and tbe fenders under sentence of trausportatiou to bo removed 
hour-circle ri.rrespoudiug to the transit of tho object, to any prison or pemlcnliary in Great Britain; and, 

Tbe diitaiico is the right ascennion of the body.— finally, 20 & 21 Viet. c. 3, abolished transportatioii 
llcrsvhel's Ouiliaes of AUrommgi Arago’s l*opular altogotlier as a puugihniont, and subsUtuled in iti 
Aatronowi). place penal servitude (which sec). 

TBANariKATiOJi, ftUnz^^^rai'-ihun (Lat. frsns, TuAKBiiBSTAirTiiTioir, frdn-fwi-sWs-se-oi'-sJlan (Lat. 
through, and xpiro, I breathe), raeana the difliisiou fraus, through, and tuhitantiap substance), io the 
of liquids, vapours, and gases through a cniulhuy Komish church, is applied to the supposed conversion 
tube. The transpiration of liquids was first examined of tho bread and wine in the enchorist into tbe body 
by Poiveville, but little was discovered beyond tbe and blood of Clirist, immediately on its consecration by 
fact that when different liquids were pressed through tho priest. This dogma has taken its rise in tbe Churou 
lubes of equal size, with identical forces, tho times sioee tho 0th conlnry, when it was fir^it advocated by . 
of tho passage of similar quantities differed considor- Paschasios, abbot ox Corbey, in Picardy. Though then 
BbW, but no cunncctioo could be traced between these condemned, it gained ground during tbe darkness of 
differences. Graham has, however, lately made a the 10th eeutury, and at length became an estabhshed 
scries of experiments on the transpiration times of tenet of tbe Church. It w'hs not propounded as so 
certain acids, salts, and other substances, in dill'orcnt article of faith by the authority of any council till tltw 
stages of dilution. Thus nitric acid, with three eqniva- beginning of the 13th century. At the time of tbs 
lents of water, is found to bare a lower rate of traiispi- EeformatioD this doctrine was much diaputed,, tnd 
ration than when diluted more or 1cm, and a certain Luther adopted a modification of it, known as impana* 
Steadiness was observed on each side oi tho maximum tion (which see). In Knglaud, Bidiey and Graniaer 
of retardatiun. With sulphuric acid tbe maximum of opposed this doctrine, Uie latter of whom pobliilUMt • 
reU^atton occurred when one equivalent of water work on tbe subject in five books, 1640, 
had been added, or, in other words, when tho crystal- XiiArA, trap'-w, inBot,, a gen. of floating aquatto 
bzablo hydrate had been formed. Acetic acid gradually plants, belonging to the nat. ord. remarki* 

rose uotU the bihydrate was formed, which is the eba- able for their homed fmit and large amyg^l^id edUile 
racieristic hydrate of that acid. With hydrochloric needs. T. natonc is tbe vnarroa wea«V or water-cbetC* < > 
the retardation seemed to take place when the nut; T. Mcomw is the Chinese Itsg; it 

draeenhydrate was retched. The transpiration time SingharanKtoiCwAkVi^te* 

•of ordinary alcohol reached ita maximum as the hexa- T»av*mb, M-osrs' (Lit. tranintrmu)^ inlaw, 
bydnte. Tbe different aloobob and ethers were abo name given to a pie* ooa(jradu!ti»g some matter nf ' 
tried gainst each other, and their transpiration times fact alleged by the ojipoBite party. In any ■ fe gw gf ' 
were found to increase with tbeir boiling-points. From the plesoings, when either side traverses or deWlMM^ ' 
these facts a distinct rotation aipeaxi to ezbt between facts pleadira by bb antagciiist, to Btulb tendani itt 





THE DlCflOHABT OF 


Tiwreno 


lMne« H it if CBlled, and ** imtf himself upon the 
eonntiy/' or refers the matter to the decision of a 
jurr. A traverse to a material point cannot be waived 
ana anoltter traverse tendered by the other party. In 
oriroinnl pr»oeedines» not guilty is a general traverse, 
wbicli throws on<,the moseoutor the neucssity of proving 
the material facts. 

TBavBBMX, (Fr.), in Fort., are mnsses of 

earth raised at intervals aoross the terreplein of a 
rampart, or aorou the covered way of a fortress. 
They serve to protect the men and Jpuis against the 
effects of a riooobeting or ondloding (Ire, besides being 
used as intrenobmonts behind whidh the defenders may 
pour forth an annoying fire upon the besiegers. 

Tbkax>i»ll. (Sfe PaiBOHs.) 

I'aiEAaoir, W-eon (Pr. truAison. Lat. prodiiio), in 
Law, imports a betraying, treachery, or hreacli of 
faith. It is used to denote not only (i(rcneos agsinst 
the king and government, but also th.'it aocamulation 
of guilt whioi) arises whenever a Bui>crior reposes oon- 
fldeiice in a subject or inferior, between whom und liini> 
self their subsists a natural civil or even spiritual rela* 
tiun, and the inferior so abuses that confldenee, and so 
forgets the oidigutions of duty, ns to destroy the life of 
•non superior or lord. Jfenco the twofold division of 
treason into petit and high treason. For a vrifo to 
hill her lord or luisband, a servant his lord or niaster, 
an eoclosiastio his lord or ordinary, •^these being re> 
garded as breoclies of private and uomestic taith, were 
denominated petit treasons. Hinoe I.S2H, however, petit 
treason has been abolished and reduced to the siiutdc 
head of murder. High treason, as detlned by the 
Statute of Treasons (25 £dw. 111. o. 2), ombraces the 
foUowiug iieadsi— (1) Compassing or imagining the 
death of thn king, the queen consort, or their eldest 
■on and heir; (2) violating the king's ootnpanioii (i.c., 
the queen consort), or the king's oldest dangtiter uu< 
married, or the wife of the king's eldest son and heir; 

levying war against tlio king withiu Iuh realm i 
C4) being adherent to the king's eueraies in liis realm, 

Ing them aid and comfort in the realm nr eNowJiere ; 
flouiiterteiting the king’s great or privy seal; 
counterfeiting the king's money, or knowingly 

nging false money into tm« realm oounterfeit to tim 
money of England, to merohandise and niako pay- 
ment withal. In deceit of the king aud his people ; 
<7) slayt.ig the ohoiiuellor, treasurer, or the king's 
justices of either bench, justices in eyre, justices of 
assize, ur any other justices assigned to hiMir and dtder- 
mine, during thoir offices. The sixth species of trrnsou 
was reduced to a felony by 2 Will. IV. c. 21. Some 
other offences were made treosonabje by nuhsequent 
■tatutes. Formerly the punishment of liigh r reason 
was that the offender bo drawn to the gallows, hanged 
by the neck, out down alive, his entrails taken out und 
burned before liini while yet alive, hie head out off, and 
his body divided into four parti, to be at ithe king's 
dismal. By 6ii Qco. IlL o. 14d, the sentence now is, 
that ha be drawn ou a hurdle to theplaoe of execution, 
•ud there l>e hanged until dead, the head to be then 
■Qvered from the hodv, and the body to bo divided 
into four quactera, to be dispooed of as the king inaj 
■eeflt. 

Tmatt. {Sue BxrtowAOT, Law ot Natiovb.) 

Tkiis, Aox or. (Se« Aou or Turs.) 

Taxis, CiTLTVita or. (See AnBOBicuum.) 

TXKauxpXACXXit fee-Nda-i/rat'-«e-e, the Porewort 
fnm., a small nat. ord. of* Dwofy/edenes, sub-oilaeM 
TMaaMarm, They are elender heatli-like pleats, idl 
sativerof NewHoUand. 

Tbixok. tt-enah (Vr.Yt in Fort., an excavation in 
the ground. The depth is usually three feet, the width 
eighteen feet } the length ie often oonsiderable. The 
excavated earth la tbruwu up on oue aide to serve as a 
kind of peraiiet to protect the defbxders from the view 
juid the Are of the eoemy. 

Taxme, Oovvoct or, trent (Lot eoarilutm THden- 1 
Hnnm). lx .tieelet. Hist., is the 'bame of a celebrated i 
oonnou eottvoked by Vope Paul IIL, for tho pur- 
lin of ds^ntng and illustrating the doctrines oithe 
^ureb, eotidemnhig Veresiee, imd reforming abuses 
had erent into the Church both in domrine and 
?wP*p hne. Xt -mei iu 15|g, and was continued daring 
5^ty.ftve seeiiona to fSha year IfidS, under the non- 

W h rt MoUrtMiatMt* nwlT. tt«Hi>trad*d 

aAm 


Trexiwos 


to serve as a foil to ProtoBtaotism, by refortning tho 
abosea of the Ohnrob, determining and establishing its 
doctrine^ and conforming them to the spirit of tho 
time. Hence the decrees of Ibis council, together 
with tho creed of Pope Pins IV., contain a complete 
summary of the doctrines of the Church. Attempts 
were also made to restore discipliue and to reform the 
lives of the priests ; but they ntterly failed to produce 
the effect. Tho decrees were siibacnbed by 2.55 clergy, 
including four legates, two cardinals, three ^triarchs, 
twonty-dvo archbishops, and 109 bishops, and wero 
ormllrmed by a papal bull, dated I6th tJunnary, 1604. 
All the Uonian Catholic states accepted the decreca 
of tho council, aud promulgated them in their terri- 
tories, with tho exception of France, which persisted 
in asserting its independetice. (See ClALLiCAir 
CnvBCii.) — Kef. lliilonea qf the Council qf TretU, by 
Sarpi, fallai'iciuo, aud Butigener. 

Trsfanitino, fre-pin*-HM^ (Or. trnpao, I perforate), 
in Snrg., is the operutiou of perforalitig the skull by 
means of a circular saw, when the hrad is so injured 
that it is necessary to remove a part of the Ihido. The 
instrument is called a trepan or trephine, Tiie operation 
is not dnngerons, but cure rcginrcs to bo taken not to 
injure tho soft parts underiieatli. >Vlicu tho bone is 
nearly sawn throug?^ ^ho piece is then raised with the 
elevator, the projc' ' g angles of tho bone being after- 
wards removed wiUi a saw, iitid all other irregularities 
of tho cut surface destroyed. The cut eilgcis of tho 
btine ailerwards throw out granulntioDS, which become 
o.sHificd ; blit there is always a small interval which does 
not ossify, iu or about the eentn*. 

Trbspass, tretf-pdn, in Law, m its largest and most 
extensive sense, siguitlea any transgression or offunco 
against the law of nature, of society, or of the country 
in wbieh wo live, w'hether it relates to a matt’a person 
or his property. Hence it includes beating any person, 
takingor detaining his goods; also non -performance of 

f iromises or undertakings, and, in gimeral, any mis- 
ca'sanoc or act of one man whereby another is inju- 
riously treated or ilamniHeJ. Wheuever ibc act itself 
is directly and immediately injurious to the iiersoo or 
property of aiiotbiw, and therefore «ci,*essarily accom- 
panied With some force, an action ol trci>paas ci et 
firmis will he ; but if the injury is only consoquonlial, 
a special action of treiqiiiSB on the cane may be brought. 
But iu the more limited and confined sense in whioli it 
IS commonly used, it signiiles no more than an entry on 
anotlier mnn's ground without lawful authority, and 
doing some damage, however inconsiderable, to his 
real property. Tho law of England regards oveiy 
entry upon another's lands funless by the owneFa 
leave, or in some very particiimr cases) as an injuiy 
or wrong, for satisfaetion of which an action of trespasi 
will lie ; but determines the quantum of that satisfaction 
by considering how far tho offence was wilful or inad- 
vertent, and by estimating the value of the actual 
damage sustained. A man is not only answerable for 
his own trespass, but that of his cattle also, and be- 
sides his common remedy by action, the law gives the 
injured party tho power to distrain the cattle thus 
doing damage {damage femant), till the owner shall 
make him satisfaction. The action that lies in either 
of these cases of trespasa Is that of trespass ri et 
armis, the law always coupling the idea of fotca with 
Burli intrusion upon the property of another. In some 
cases, entry on another person’s land or house is not 
accounted trespass, os where a man comes thither to 
demand or pay money there payable, or to execute in 
, a legal manner the process of tho law. A man may 
' justify in an action of tretpaaa, on account of the 
freehold and right of entry being iu himself ; and Hria 
defence brings the title of the ostaia in qnestion. In 
order to prevent trlfiing and vexatious actions of tres- 
pass, aa wcU as other personal actions, various enact- 
menta were pasted, which, however, wero ail consoli- 
dated, and fcbeit provisions evtonded by 3 & 4 Tict. 
0 . 24, as explained by 4 & 6 Viet. c. 28. Now, there- 
fore, if the plaintiff, in any action of trespaas, either 
to person or property, or for libel, slander, or mall- 
cions prosscuuon, brought in any of her miqesty's 
courts at TV'estminster, shall recover lessdamsgesUian 
dtlir., he shall not he entitled to recover any easts what- 
ever, unless the Jndge or presidiDg 'O0kw shall certify 
on thn bask of the rocora that we ectUm waa vealfy 
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Trial Triumph 

— " ■■-■■■ ^ II ■■■■> i — ^ 

bniniiht to try A riftht betidw tho mvn rccovory of a Me, the vaIua of mj of the other three mey he 
daiAAge; for ebich the lu^tioo was brongbt. In aU found by trigonometry. In au ertiele like the preMBt, 
ooeei, hoAOTor, where it ebnll eppenr thet the treapoM it woidd l)e impoasible to p> into all the dhtAila of 
was wilful and mHlicious, and it be ao ccriillod by the trigonometry j Iwlow, howeyor, the render And A 
judge, the plaiiitift' ehsll recover full coeta. 4itit of works on the subjeot. Trigonometry ii difided 

TaijiXr. iyi'Hil (Ang.-Sat.), in Law, is the exami- into plane and spherical. The sotenods>wea its oricla 
natmn of the matter of fact in isane, of which there to the Greek astronoiuera of Alexandria. From the 
areseToral different sncciea. Blsckatono enumerates time of ilipparohua, the solutions of the mostnaafitl 
seven Bpi'cies of trial in citil causes ; tiz. (1) by cnaes of spherical tnangles have been known, and the 
record; (dlf by inspection or osamination ; (Ii) byoer* Aiuiinmeutul formula are to be tciundiu the Aius/emtM 
tiflcAte ; (4) by witnesses ; (5) by wa|?ec of battel; (0) of Ptolemy. The nhurds of the doable ares. Imweveiv 
by wager of Inw; and (7) by jury. Of these, trial oy were used bv the Greeks in place of the sines, whiidL 
wager of battel and trial by wager <if Jaw are abol- were introduced by tlfe Arabians, to whom the stfieneo 
ished. and trial by inspection, by ' certificate, and by is indehicMl for other iroproyements. SfV»»y«ii/s wera 
witnesses, are oil very unusual. Trial by wager of inirodueed by Regiumontanua. by means of which the 
battel was wbcti thn matter was decidoa by tingle calculations were greatly siiuplitled. The present 
combat between the cbniiipions of tho parties, and by oomnoct and elegant form in wbioU the solutions appear 
wager of law, ahen the defendant enmo into court, is tho result of tho impnivemouta introdu(*cd by 
atteuded by eleven of ins neighbours, called compurga- modern analysis.— Davidson's Pruciical ITofAe* 
tors, and then siileninly swore that ho did not owe the watice; llall^t Trigommefry ; tho Introduction to Dr. 
etini charged, Ac., and the eleven compurgators awnro Hutton's Hlathftnafieal Tablee ; Fischer's JftfHKoi ^ 
that they beliovt'd him. Trial by inspoetion or exami- riaur uud Sphrrtctd TrigKmomehy (in German) ; and 
nation is when the point in dianiite in Huhniitied to the Laeroix'a Tratti 6lCmeniai de Tngomm6tri€ reetiligneei 
inspection or exaimnutiou of tins judges of tlio court, ephirique, 

tboreupou to deeido according to ihc testimony of their Tmii.li&ckj;, friZ-lc-oi'-se-e, in Bot., the TrWXum ojp 
own senses. Trial by certificate f allowed where flic Pans lain., a nat. urd. of MonorofifUdanet, sub-olaas 
CvidoDCO of^ the person eertil>Mng is th« only proper Iht^fynin^ufr, Dnbranehed berbuceous plants, with 
onterion of the point in dispute. Trial by wiruessca rhizomes or tuberous mot-atoeks. Leaves whorlad, 
is whero tbe judge is to form his own judgment not articulated, net-veined. Flowers large, solitary, 
wpon the evideniM of wj(i)e«se8 examined. This is now liernuipbrodite. Fruit succulent. Thcraare four genera 
followed in tho new coiniiy court.4, but elsewhere the and '.to Mpecies, nativca of temperate regions. They 
trial by jury w Allowed in alniai.t every ease. There are said to have narcotic, acrid, and purgalive pro- 
tliua remaiu but two other kinds of trial,— by record perties. 

and by jury. Trial l*y reeonl h wliero n miitier of Tuii^ouith. tri'»lo‘bUe (Gr. treie, three, and foftos, 
record is pleaded in any netion, as a ilne, a judgment, lobe), nu extensive family of valinozoic crnstaceana, 
or the like, and the opposite party pli‘uds that there is deriving their name from tho olivicms Ibreo-lobod-like 
no such matter of ivcord eiisting. This issue is tried oinpcct of their bodies. Tho trilobitcs, in iinmorous 
hy the court. it.‘'eir, which decides according as this geiierio forms, ns aituphue, ampyx. coJtymene, howalo'^ 
record IS or is not prodiiood. Trial by jury, called also nofue, ifanne, Ac., oro especially cliarocteristio of the 
jper ;wis, or by tin* c<»uutrv, has also been fhe onoino.st .'i^iliirian system. About a dozen genera range through 
in use both iu civil and cnnunal matters. (.SVr Jubt.) tho Devoiiuin epoch ; only three or four appoar in ear* 
A trial at bar rcseuiblrs an ordinary trial bv jury, ox- boiiih'roiie etratn ; and not u single speoiiuou luw been 
e>*pt that instead ot bouig presided over tiy a single found in later formations. 

judge, all the judges of the court in which the action is TiiiMTr, /rin'-s-fe. — The doetrino of tUn Trinity 
brought arc in at tend unco. Ir is now only granted in received by Ibo greatest part of tho Christian world, 
cases of gieat ditfirulty and importiinee. PJew trials teaches that in tho unity of the Godhead there are 
arc granted when the court in wliieli the action is three persons, of otic sulnitHiice, power, and eternity,—- 
brought sees roaxon to be dissatislied with the verdict tho Father, the Ron, and the lloly tlhost. The word 
on the ground of its heuig agiuii.*)t ovideuce, excessive trinity does not occur in the Beripturea, nor in the 
damages, misdirection, discovery of fresh evidence, Apoailes’ creed, nor m the Kicene creed, but ia found 
or some other cause. in the Athanasian oreod. 

TxiASsrc Rtstbm, / ri^-us-sii-, a system which derives Trinity-Uocbk.— T be society of tbe Trini^ wat 

Its name— TVtai, or triple system— from its being com- founded in lftl5, for the jiromotion of commerce and 
posed, in Gfrmsuy, where it is very fully developed, of navigation. It is a corporation, consiating of a muster, 
thwmain members; viz., the Jifruper, the JUuecM- tour warders, eight kssislants, and tbirty-oiie elder 
kaik, and tho Jtuvffr Svyithlein. Thcae, as fur as they brethren, selected from commanders in the navy and 
may ho compared, are the eqtiiralents of the uwieV luei chant service ; but, as a compliment, some of tlio 
Aew Red Sandstone of England. The Trias has been nobihty ski occasionally admiiteu. They examine the 
separ^ed from the lower JRow Ran, or FESMiasr, bo- naval pupils in Christ’k Hospital and the niaatera ot 
cause its flora and fauna are essentially Mesozoic, and qneeii’s whifis. appoint pilots for the Thaiuea, settle iba 
to those of tbe oolite and chalk, while those of tbe rates of pihitsge, erect lighthonscH and sea-marks, hear 
Permian are essentially Paissozoic iu their fossils, and and detormino ooinplaiuts of ofllcers and men in the 
related to those of the cool-nitfasures below. The Flora meri'bani service, and all business couneoted with the 
cnibracos eqoisotujns, cslamites, ferns, cycadoceous Thaines. Tbe revenaes at the Trinity-House ore sap^ 
and conlferons plants; the Fauna, corals, ttar-tlsbes, posed to exceed £150,000 a year, derived from tight* 
shelbiiah, crustaceans, reptiles, foot-prints of birds, bouses, dues, pilotage, &e. 
and mdieations of marsupial mammals, Tairs nx Roens. (See OTBoraoEA.) 

TtwoMOH, M-Xc/’te-um (Lat. tree, three ; /olium, Tnirrouivxia, trip-io^iof-medi, in Hot., a gen. of thO ' 
leaf), in Bot., a gen. of the nut. ord. Legumixeue. Tbe nat. ord, Legumixosuf, The rose-wood ot the oabifteU 
Bp«^ are the ns^ul fodder plants known as cbiver. ma^iers is said to be obtained from several spooiee of 
Tiieosxxxa, Mg-o^nel'-ld (diminutive of Lat. Uigon, this genus, natives of fionth Amerfea, 
atnongnlor place, from its small triangular flower), TKmcuM,frrf'-e-ikam(riat., wbeot), iaBot.,Whefrt, 
in ^t., agM. of tbe nat, ord. Leguminoew. The seeds u'^eotot ae/seesiOrantinacew), T.tul^areendkkstem^ 
of the speetes T. Famum grarntw are much used in ties supply the iuhabitants of many oivUiaod eouuir^. 
Tol^mary medicine, under the name ot fenugreek. with tlieir most important article of flood. The cultu. 

TnXMiroiutTaT, trii|y-0-«u)m'.«-/re (Gr. trigoms, a voted varieties ore veiy numerous | no T. 
tnaagtej me/rem, a measure)^ that branch' of roatbe- raring or summer wheat ; T. hy6«rn«», winter vbep^ 
matim which treats of measuring triangles. The exact T. eompoeiiwm, Egyptian or mMy-eared wheat; 3V 
memngof theterm, however, has been much extended ; Spelta, spelt ; T. poloeMum, PoUah wheat# Ae. In - 
^Bo it mclndM the determinaiioD of the situatioo country wheat is the gnn eonnneMly used Ibr Db* 'i 

manufacture of bnad. It is Sugely employell fhr 
the dult^e and situation of some points are given. A roeking tbe finest stoseh. The farinnosous artielgt'of 
pl^ trion^ cou^ta of aix peris; namriy. three diet known ae oemoRna^ maona-erottpi teMo^ 
■ides and tmree ang^; the numerical value of any of macaroni, and Itattsn paim. are preporedfrtmotbeX 
thmipatte bring given, and onaof these three being TnnrjunK# (ri'^umf (Li^- iiiMagikus), a iolen»pge« 
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Tniiinphal Arch '■ 

CMjiion for tbo purpose of oelobratinfjf » victorr. Al> 
thoiif'h eopimou to nil wtirhke uutiona from tfio Tery 
CHriiiMr. poViodH of history, those groat assemblHges 
tii'VTr lormoil so proiuiiiont a fuaturo m the antinla of 
any proplo ua among ibc. Hoiuaus. There \Tere two 
Jiiiids of triuitipk. — the great triumph and the iuie. 
rior triumph, or ovation (which tee). Neither could 
ho relehrated save by order of the Benate. During 
(ho time of the hhnpiro, the emperor only, as the 
chief genornl, could ehuni u triumph. Upon being 
decreed ii trnimTih, the general appeared before Home 
at tlie head ot hi.s uriny. Tim triumphing general, id 
liH roben, consisting of n purple tumc embroidered with 
gold, boro a laurel branch in his hand, and iiputi his 
way distributed bnicelets, lances, garlands, and oilier 
niarhs of honour, uinong his soldiers. The Benate then 
wont out to meet iuni,and the wiiole proceHsion moved 
through the stn-ets oniome to the Capitol. The con- 
quering general was preceded by musicians, by choice 
victims, by the spoils niut einblorns of conquered pru> 
Vinces imd cities, and by the captive princes or gene- 
rals ill chums. J.uel.ly followed the Victorious army on 
foot. Oil rcncliiiig liio (Jupit<i], the general rendered 
public tliriuhs to the gods for the victory, caused the 
vtetims to tie slaiigliicrod, and dedicated purl of the 
spoils to .Jupiter. 

Tmi'MeiiAL Alien. (Sec Anew, TRiusirnAt.) 

TruiridacM', fro«-rc-d<ii'.«e-e, in Uot. u small nat. 
ord. of Jl/ttMucti/v-VdoMcs, siib-clnsB l^etaloidea'* Tro- 
pical plants <']o.s'(‘),v allteii to the Nuiaihteea. 

'ritonni-in.v,. '{Sre lli'MMi?ia-lltupfl.) 

TuoiMHinAChiE, tr<i‘pe-o4tu'-ep-e, iu Uot., the Indian 
Cress lam., a nnt. r»rd, ot J’iirofi/leihui'n. sub-class 
^haliteftjliirtr . tSuiooili Iruihug or twiuing herbs, with 
Altoriiato oxstiimlute leaves and axillary unsyinriietncul 
flowi rs. Bepuls mure nr less valvate tn mstt'vation ; the 
tipper one spurred, rctals eoiivuhiln iii (estivation. 
SUtnons more or l*'ss perigvnous, diatmel. (hary 
superior, of M or A carpels, with 1 pendulous ovule m 
each; stvle single, hriiit without a beak, usually 
foniposcd of Ilircc pieces, eoeli lieiiig iudidiisccnt, niKl 
containing one largo exalbunuiiou- seed. There are lour 
goncra nud tiluiul it) species, cliieUy natives of Bouth 
Auiencn. They uro goiierally acrid, pungent, and 
Alitiseorhiitic. 

Taopifionvsi, fro*/(f'-o-b(M, tho typical pen. of the 
nat. ord. VVcp.ro/ume. 2t'. mq/us is the showy indiiiii 
cress or garden tmstiirtiuui, s well-known plant, with 
bright yellow dowers and smooth peltate leavoy. Jta 
unripe' fruit is frequently pickled and employed by 
liotisekcrpers ns a .>ml>Ntitutu for capers. Bcveral beau- 
tiful spccica and varieties are now cultivated ia 
borders. 

Q'norrc Binn. (See FaxOiTR-BiiiD.) 

TnoruADovfis. (See tUMSCJi hAwaUAQS akh Ltiis- 

SATtnv.) 

Trout, froicf (Sat. truMi), tho name applied to 
A fam. of liahes belonging tn the sub-geu. Salar, of tlic 
lUm. SatmouUtF. The only distinotive feature which 
aeparatee this dsh from the remainder of the SaIfHQnid*e 
is the fact of its poHsessiog two rows of teeth in Uie 
vomer, instead or Imring nine, as in tho genus Salmo. 
The common trout (^u/mo,/aWo) is a well-known fresh- 
water fish, which inhabits the rivers and lakosof Europe. 
It is A fish greatly prised by anglers, oft account of its 
beiug very shy at taking bait, and being excellent for 
the table. Hjieoimons have been taken which have been 
more than two feet long, and exceeding fifteen pounds 
to weight. Like the aalmon, it deposits its ova in a hole 
or nest in the sand at the bottom of the river. It if a 
porter and stouter fish than thesalrnon, and thooolour 
of its back is a yeUowish brown, its sides yellowish, 
which verges into a glossy white on the belly. The 
back is also yeUowish brown, and the shies with bright 
red, giving it a very pretty appearance. The gre^ trout 
is in larger variety than the former, but its flesh is con- 
aiderab^ Inferior in quality. It is tsrmed the Salao 
/«rox. (Sit also Salmoif.) 

TnOntg, (Fr. ftwaaer, to find), in Law, is /i 

species of action iuventsd for the pnrpote of tiding 
a disnuted question of property in goods and chattels, 
Orig\Asl\y it was an action for tbs racovsiT of damages 
against such person as bad found anotbers goods, and 
lewnHed to deliver them on demand, but converted them 
to bis own use^ aad benes it is oalicd an acUou of 
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trover and convertion. By a fiction of law, actions of 
trover w-urc at length permitted to bs brought against 
any man who had in his posacssiou, by any means what- 
soever, tho personal goods of another, and sold, used, 
or refused to deliver them up when demanded ; but the 
form uf the declaration wos still maintained, tliot the 

{ roods had been casually lost, and wore afterwards found 
>y the defendant, who convrrtcfl Lhfim to hiy own use, 
and for which the plaintiif clauiicd damagea. These 
fictions are not now used, Iho fact of conversion wow 
only rcijuiring to be proved by showing that tlie dc- 
feminnt ret used to dclii'cr up the grinds on request, or 
has dcHtroyed them. In thia action the plaintiif reco- 
vers tiamuge'i equal to tlic value of the thing cuuvorted, 
hut uot the thing itself, nliiek requires another form of 
action, — rieliuue or rc])lcviii. 

Tuoy Wi-iGiiT, fn*//, all English weight containing 
only 12 nuuco9, or u,7no gnima, to the pi.>und, biung four 
ounees lr>s8 than a pound uvoirdupoi.'<, lined t-hicUy 
III weighing gold, sihcr, diuiiiouds, and other articles 
of mwellerj'. 

THICK Sy.STi ST, frvk, in Pol. Eeon., is used to sig- 
iiily the painient of tho wages of workmen in goods 
instead of money, ti aystoin uliieh formerly prevailed 
toaverj eousidorab’ ' extent, particularly iu the min- 
ing and maiiulactii. g distnets of the rountry. Tho 
plan was for the . > 'era to estiihlish w'npchousefl or 
shops wheie iho WL men in their rniploymcut either 
got their wages uceountod for to them in supplies of 
goods, without receiving niiv inoiiey, or they received 
.So money on thoumlerstantliug that they were to pur- 
riuHC frora thiMe shops sueh artieles as they might, re- 
quire. TJih Bvsloin wiw m*ces''.nrily prodtici 1 1 e of many 
oviLs, and at loiiglh I A 2 ill, IV, e. :tf> :i7 (litZU), 
eomimmly known us the Truck Aet,was passed, declar- 
ing ull eoiitraets lor tlio hiring of iirtiliccrs, utter ciiu- 
mcralcii, bv whieh wages are made parable wholly or 
in part, oitiorwise tliau in thecurn'iit com of the rcuhu, 
or wliieli contam regiilutinnH ns to tho expenditure of 
w ages, 1 0 hp illeg-i), milJ, and void. Agrieult iirallaboiirers 
iin.l ili)me:)lic sen ants are exempted fnon the opera- 
tion ol (he net. Though very spccitle and miiiule, and 
well adapted lor protecting the workmen from this 
Hpeeies of oppression by the niaater, its provisions are 
uuui to lie exfonaivclV violated and evaded.— 
M‘i'’ulloch’8 CoMutcrcial Dictionary ; JEnyluh Cyclo* 

po tiui. 

TwLFrr.K. (5’f’c TrnEK.) 

Ti.i?JH‘r.T, Irump'.rt (Fr./row»rf^e), a musical instru- 
raoni ol brass or other metal, wlueh has been comnioQ 
III mot.t ii.atious under dillcrcntloriiis from the rpinotest 
ages. Tho term, as at present used, is somewhat vague, 
it iioiug employed nnt only to deeigriato a epecial iiistra- 
meut but in a generic manner as comprehend itig the 
whole fAOiily of brass iiistrumentB. The trumpet par 
excellt'ueet liowcver, consists of a tube eight feet long, 
expanding at the end at which the Round iB8ue.s into a 
beil-liko sbane, ond la doubled into a parabolic form. 
It IS played hy means of a montb-pieco nearly an inch 
111 width. Its compass extends from G below the stalT 
to K above. 

TnrurEr, £ab. (See EaH-TuritfrET.) 

Truss, frutt (from Fr. /rcussc), a tVamo of timbora 
BO disposed that if suspended at two given points, and 
charged with one or more weights in certain others, no 
timber would press transversely upou another except 
by timber exerting eqnal and opposite forces. When 
one or more oxtorior timbers of a frame, suspended 
from two given points, am propped by tho diapoaition 
of interior timbers at certain |>oints in each of tho 
exterior pieces, so os to receive thb pressures of seve- 
ral weights, each acting upon one of the said points 
without any tendency to bend or break any timber 
employed in tho oonstruction, the frame is colled a 
trunt, and each of the exterior timbers so propped in 
their length is said to l»e Irutsed. Trusses are veiw 
extensively used in building operations.— fiicbol- 
sou's Mnevelopitdia lif Ai^kiiteture. 

TaUiSS-BainoR, ia a timber bridge bnilt of a syatem 
of framewurkarratiged after the manner termed /rutted 
(ttt preceding article). On account of the facility of 
execQtiDg them, as well as for economical considera- 
tions, these woimcA bridges are often had recourse to. 
One of the commonest roroM of troas-liridge is that 
ternwd a laitice*bridqt. It is a kind of bridge much used 
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Trust Tulip* 

m Aiaorica for tpanniug rivera of great breadth. ]t succeediog year. The potato ami Jerasalem ort^ohoke 
derives it* naiue from tho peculiar formation of the are good ilfastratioDS of this peonlitr modlflostioa of 
beariug-beanw, or girdera, that ran tbroiighont ita the atem. 

length from end to end, and form supports for the Tcbbr, in Bot., the Truffle, a gen. of VtinaL The 
transverse bt'ama on which the joints ana flooring ore species are subterranean, and dogs ore iraiped to dis* 
laid that form the roadway. This singular and mge- cover them hr the smell. They are highly esteemed M 
ntous kind of tross'hridge was patcute<l by Ithicl seasoning or flavooriug agents. Several occur in 
Town, an, Atiioricau engineer, in 1835, ,and has since land, hut the best are imported from France, AlgeriSu 
bccu adopted in the coiistruoiion of rail e ay bridges in and Italy, preserved in oil. 7. icsfirtm, ci&ariam,a&a 
that enuutry. There arc two trusses on eitlicr Mde of mfiano^porum, are the species commonly used, 
the roadway, winch are firmly bolted together. The Tu»l'i.\u Bbidor. fu'-ftw-hir.— The real objects in 
trusses are lonned of planks or scantlings, nhoiit view in the first construction of a tubular bridge waref 
eight or nine inehes iu breadth, which are inclined to devise a lieum strength sutDciout for its ultlmala 

diog>>nulIy to each other at an angle of rather more use as a bridge, and, at the same time, of luffleiant 

than l«V\'Iiko the laths which compose a piece of trellis* independent rigidity os to refiiin its form when Itt 
work, mill liuilenoi.1 together by trenails of hard wood place us wtdl as during its erection. TIicro reauiro* 
at e\i>rv point where the planks cross each other. nients were obtained by very simple means. **A ta- 

Tiirsr mid Tuisikb, frugf^ irua/^c\-~in Law, a biilar bridge simply nieuiis a p/iir of girders with theig 
trust 18 deiined to ho *'a confidenco reposed in some top and hottoui flanges of HiillkMent linrizoutal exten« 
Ollier, not issuing out of the land, but iia a thing sum to meet and eomhine, forming a rectangular tube 
collaicrul annexed in pri\ily to tho estate of the or trough, through tho hit eruir of which, or on the top 
land, and to the person touching the land, for which of winch, the roadway may ho laid.*'— ^(f'aeyrfopcsdia 

ceatin (ihp use has no remedy hut tttdipcetia iii Chan* Jiritnnmra.) Tho principnl oxamplcs at preaent fu 

eery." In principle, a trust is now much the sanio as exiatcnoe of tubular bridges of any magnitude nre tha 
a use w us heloro the Statute oi L'a(s,-^a Jidut'inry nr Conway bridge, the Ilrilanniu bridge, tho Brothiktoil 
beiicllt ml interest dnslmei from the legal e.stute. ‘The bridge over the river Aire, tho bridge over the 
trustee h the person iii wlioui the trust in vested, the and the Vietoria bridge o\er tlic Hiiiiit Lawreuoe. As 
cr.i/'rtj i-y/'c person who tru ll or ciijovi* abene- tboso bridges arc, in most rcspeois, Rimiliir in coa- 

licial interest in the objects of trust, It corresponds structinn to tho llritannia liilnihir bridge, which haf 
to (he fulni I huu)iii>tum oi the Itoniiirj<), uinl, under the been already rleacribcd, it will not bii uecossaty to 
nnnui oi wii'j iiilrodiiml into Knghind he foreign again supply the details. {Sec HuiTjLKSlA. TuuuLilB 
ec<.lehia,hcs in the reign oi lidwurd HI. Tti'‘y bad liKinoK ) 

rceourso to it to eviulo the statutes of mori> i .in, by Trnou ABCniTnCTDits, /tt'-d»r, in itn general signiflo 
obluiuiiig cranls fif L'lnda, not to tbcir lnm'<cs i ."cctly, cation i** that Rtyhi of arcliitectnro wliieTi prevailed iu 
but to otlieTd lor their use. Tho idea .nice intioduee.d, England during tho Tudor dynasty. The aiylPH, bow- 
came uliei Aiirdsti* he applied toa number of * i\il pur- e^er, to which this term is applied are many andwidely 
poses, aud ut length it D<*caiue almost universal. It diirerent, mclruliiig the Late iVrfieijdicular flnthio, tho 
spiviul {riirfieiilurly during the ehil (,Muimotiou.s be* Mixed or Klizahctlmn Rtyle, in which Italian details 
twooii the houncs ot Vork and Laiicjider, ua a means were introduced in IniildingH otherwise Oolbio, and tho 
ol seeuung <’sfiMe.s from torfeiture. Tin* sssiciu hnv* Italian, as yiraetised by lingo .Junes nnd bin conlcm- 
ing liecu tiiiind to produce iininy i neon \eiii cnees, poranes. Some writers wouhi divide tho Rtylo thus 
ITeni V VIH. c. Id, commonly fill led the **hiututo denominated into early and laic Tudor, tho former 
of I 'sen, " w.i.s passed, the geneial elleot of which was term ineltiding tho Late rorpcndieiilar stile, in which 
to change the us<* into possesHion, thorel»v making oruamental details were profiiBclv introduced, nnd of 
vciitoi <jnt nue coinfilo.e owner oi ihe liiinfd and tone* which Henry Vil.'s chapel at WeRlmuiMtor forms * 
ineiit.-), as well at Uw ns in eipiity. The real owmer* characteristic evamplc; whilst the latter is applied to 
ship would tluH become sulgeei to all tlm liahilitica thoMO in which Italian details are introduced, and wbioh 

incident to (ho legal title. This <4iatute did not put an are otherwise distinguJalicd as Klizubetlian. The reiffil 
end to the hi stem of uses, hut led to the introduction oi Henry Vll. iiitrodaced » new Kii;dc of living, amfa 
i)f eeit.iin inodillcalioue in it. A furtlier allerslion new Btylc of domrHlie arehiteetnrr With Ids marrlagft 
w.ia iniide in it by the Statute ol FraiuU {'IM Car. Jl. the feiids between the housea of k'ork and Lancaster 
c. 3), which ro()uired that all dccluruiioii’i of tracts, or c.imc to an end, and, with a proHpeet of ^xiuceful timea 
coiifKlcnce.- of lands, tenemeutu, or hereditamenlH ; bt'lbri* theni, men began to look for conveuinneo rather 
(which might foriuerly have been created by parol), j than strength m Ibeir private mansions. The thick* 
should be luanifcsled and proved by writing signed by ' nesn of the walls was reduced, size of the windowf 
the party by whom it is declared. The courts now con* j CTilnrged, and the baltleiueiits rotiiincd rather for or* 
sider a trust estate as equivalent to the legal owrtjcr* nament than use. The. plan ut' tlio larger mansions of 
ship, governed by the same rules of property, aud ; thn period was quadrangular, ccimpriHiiig an inner and 
litthlc to mcry charge in equity which tho other i« : base cO'irt, between which stood tun gQl<**liouse. On 
subject to III law. The trustee is considered merely n.s| the side of tho inner court, facing tho ontrancOf the 
tho instrument of coovevanoe, and con in no shape j princif^ul apartments were plm‘ed, and wero connootod 
alTeci the estate nuless by alienation for a vuluiitdc; with a gallery for amusements, running the whole length 
oonsidrruliun to a purchaser without notice. The I of another of the sides of the quadrangle. The mate* 
estate of the trustee is at law subject to all tho inci-' rials of which Buch mansions were built were either 
dents which attend the ownership of land, and is . brick or stone, and Roniolimes both combined; thn 
usually (*alleil the trust estate, in contradistinctiou to | main building being of brick, and tlie dreaeings of freo* 
the legal cetnic. Trusts are generally either to pro* | stone. Among tbn more striking pecuhoriUea may b* 
tect the interei»ts of married women and children, liy I mentioned the gatc«lious«s, (he nuDicrous turrets iHid 
placing in the hands of trustees for them the legal ! chimneys, the beautiful bay and oriel windows, tbd 
rights whi' h they would be incapable of oxercieiog, or ! roof, ceiling, and panelled wainscot round tho totentol 
to aocure the rights of those in remainder, by severing | walls. Our constant intercourse with the contifienb 
from the uBufruct of prtmerty for a life the power ot i had conthlerable influenee on the arts in this eottutfys 
disposing of the whole. Frequently trnats involve tho and during tho reign of Khsabetb the ItoUau Btyloos 
sale or puTchase of lands or other property, the invest* | an began to make rapid strides, and to produce astyU 
ment of ruuds, Ac.; iu which cases the trustee has to > of Hrchite<*ture in which Italian delaib wore mingwA 
exercise due caution, or he may be rendered liable for I with Gothic features and designs* 
iuiyfoB<« th it may ariHc. The duties of trustees are TuRsnar, tho third day in the week, named eftef 
Tory various, and depend in great measure upon the ' Tiw, the 8axon god of war. 
nature of the particular trust.— Sanders (/ff rVes I Tclxp. (/Sire Tumpa.I 

aftd TrufU ; Lowin's law of Truttt and TrutUet. i Tvliva, (Lat.), to Bot., • gen. of tll^ liiC. 

TriiKB, /M''Aer(Lat.), luBot., a snbtorranean branch lord. Litiacea, The species are few, but thevaimtlee 
ftiTo$ted ivi its growth aud excessively enlarged hy the • are endless, and arethe beadiifiil bulbous plant# eoQed 
deposit cm starch in its tissne. It has upou its sur* tulips. In the middle*ot the 17tli century there wo# 
face a 0 : 11 : 1 ' vr of little buds, or eyes as they are com- ' quite amauia for cultivating tulips in the IteUtetlands^ 
moalf cuiled, from which new plants are fortned the ; and n»o#t extravagant fiua# were given for btdbsolfneir 
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Tumour ■ Turbine 

vamticfi. At tho present time llolknd snppHes all forlos, are extremely liable to alter tbeir tone; wot, 
ifiirope wilh bulbs. cold, heat, removini; from one room to another, nil 

Trvoija, in'-mur (Lnt. tumor; from tumeo, T ewell), these Cannes will tend to put them out of tune, moro 
in Snrj^ery, in its widest accnptation, denotes a swell* ospeoiall? the latter instmment; and even if exposed to 
ini? ofanf kind on any part of the body ; but it is com- none of these evils, they will require tunini; at certain 
xnnoiy rratncted to a swclliriff of a permanent nature, inten’als, owing to the various parts being unconnected 
while sneh os afise from inllammation and disappear and subject to separate accident and unetjual wear, 
along witbthe.catt8e,areaBoally Irnoan a8f«nn;/ac/ton«. TuKiKa-Fonx, a steel instrument consisting of a 
Tumours are commonly distinguished mtomrromu^otM, handle and Lao prongs, which, when strnck against the 
or such as are ilrm and of a flerfliy consistence, and table or sonic hard substance, produces a ctirtain fixed 
ewnjHlrd, conNistirig of a son contaiiiing matter niorcor note br which the pitch of voices or instraments is 
lei-i pulpy or fluid. Of each of these surgeons dia- determined. It was invented by Mr. John Shore, 
tingiiiHb hcvcral kinds. sergeant trumpeter to George 1. There arc forks of 

TnvasTKir, /n>i//>ff/en(Sw.&D. taap, heavy, andv/eu 'vuriouB tones, but the A and C forks are most com* 
stfuie), — atomic weight *.>2, spee. grav. 17*0. TnTig«»ie«i Inionly used. 

is n metal found in small qiiuniities in the form of an \ TukKKr<, tun'-nol Civil iEngincering^ 

acid in Seheelite or tungstate of lime, and wolfram, a ! an arched passage fornu'd nnder>gronnd to condnet » 
tungstate of Iron and niangatieso. The metal itaelf, j canal or a roml on a lower level than the nainral sur- 
wliioh is of an iron>grey colour, is procured from the face. Long inririelB am usually made through hiUs ia 
tungstate of limn by a process iiitercsting onlv In the order to avoid the iiicoUTenumce and loss of power oo* 
Bcientilto chemist, 'Its alloys are uniniportunt. Htecl castiontid by eondnctiiig a eaiiiil, road, or railway over 
-coutaiiiiiig tungstoTi m ssul to have renitirkable pm- elevated ground, and also thu expense of etTeeting tho 
perlie-j, but it is questionable whether tliey are due to exea\aiiotia which w'ould bo neeei-sury in order to pre- 
tho prescu<*e of tilts metal. It fonns t«<i oxides, — a sertc the requisite level, Tlioae of less extent are fro- 
Imfbxide, a lieavy lilauk powder, and the teroxide, or qiiently coiiatriietcd to avoid the op}ii>.sition of laud- 
tniig>iieu acid, i is only iinportaiit eompoinui. jdr. owners, or li> aC* utiinterru)ite([ passage under a 
Versmann whm tho first to diseover the xuhialile iiarum road, eatinl, or ru Roi'ky ntrata, it the stnim bo of 
of tlin hiilt^ <)f this acid. This acid U remiilv procnreil a uainrn to work leely. uro ubimIIv the ebeapest for 
in an impure condition, by healing iScliei lit*' nr wfdlriuu tunnelling, cnvmg u> the aliscncc of lining und tho 
witli hydrochloric acid, whioh diss.dvcs the tueioN, pi>wcr of siuing l.ilimir bv the use of gunpowder, 
leaving'the tungsten aeid behnul an an insoluble re»i. Tunnelling in clay m iisiiHlIy ultended by diilieiiltles 
due. The uiihydroiig uenl is of a lieanfilul leinon- wbieh mnder it very expeieuve. It is, when tough, a 
yellow colour, insoluble in water, but sulnide in aolii- dillh ult rnnteriiil lo renioie, bbisling being o| no use, 
tions of the alkalies, with w ‘Itch it forms sttiulde salts, utid upmivi und picl bi'ir.ir alinost iiiufipIicHblc. 
The most important of these IS the tiingstiitp ot soda, j Tunnels fortitcd (li rough chalk are olteu inipnder! by 
now estensivoly used as an antinaimnubla agent in fsuils or ravitirs OJl-d with wet gravel or sand, which 
Htiirch. It is both chesp and easy <d‘ npplicution, but j'our ti flood of senii-flunl mailer into tho excuvntuma 
the recorih of the eor<*ner«' courts do not show iinv m soon ns they ure cut mio. 'I he eoimtrncliou (T tun- 
Bppreeialilii diminution in nncidcnts by burning since ne)i isby no metins o( recent origin, although it is only 
it bos e<»me into use. The luiigstate of lead appears ol Kte thni I lii>v have become common. The outlet fur 
to offer ileeJdcd adiantiit'Cs us a white pigment; in the Jako ropun in l!u‘oti i is one of the old».st uioiiu- 
farf, if tungsten iieiil e»»nld bo pr«)enred in Miflieteiit rnentsi of the labour of man. The grc.it tunnel in 
qimnt dies, we should lia\e a iiuuiber ol valuable pig. S'lnios, winch win seven fuanm, was, driven through u 
itienls Iroui tine n^niive. Tungstic aeid itrelf is of a mountain thX) feet high, for thepurpo-e of serving 
fine yellow colour; tiuigsloto of tiing.s1eTi is blue, the bed of a channel lo eouvey vraler from a nniural 
tungsiiiloof tung.sienand soda is saffron, with beauti- aoiiree to tho eitv of Sanios, With regard to tho 
fal gulden spangles distributed through its nia.ss; adoption of tunnels in r.iilw-ny works, it may be ob- 
tnngsbito of lungsteii and potash is magenta, with served that the groiiTul hbonld be pxammedhyjinmc* 
the same cry'll allme nppesranee; and ti nnxturo of the rous bonnes, beeausc sudden breiiks or faults in the 
twn Inst gives a very beautiful violet. With both striitn, which may occMsion groat diflu'ulty and ex- 
t'hh»riiie und sulphur, tungsten forms two eoninoniids peiise in tunnelling, uuiy ollierwi^c eseape notice, 
correspondin*; t*i its oxides. IJotli the ehloriaes are Tvbajtiaji Famit.v op L-iNorAfiys, fK-m'-iic-nn.— 
Total lie; an oxychloride, having the properties of nu { One of the three great faiiuhc.s of InnguHgeB into which 
aoid. nniv also be iVimird by passing dry ehlonne over modern philology lina divided all tho spoken and dead 
the healed fiinoxide. It is'outained in volatile j'ldlow dialocts of the world. The term Tnrnnian is used in 
seales, and is sometimes called ehlorotiingstie aeid. opimsitiini to Aryan, and is nj>phed to the nonpidia 
The compounds of this metal, ns a rule, are not rnei's of Asia as opposed to the ngnculttiral or Aryan 
poisoiuiiiB ; they resemble those of nitilvlidcniini very races. The Turuiiiau group of languages consists of 
ehi.sely, uid it is worthy of note, that tho atonue niim. two great divisions, the northern and the southern, 
her and specific gravity of tungsten are nenrly double The northern cimiprises fne seelions of dialccbs,— tho 
those of inoWlidenum. — For a more extended account Tnngtwio, Wongohe, Turkic, Finnie, and Pamoyodio. 
of tungstic acid and it* uses, see Juroru' Jtrport ^ the The aouthern, winch occupies the south of Asia, eom- 
JniernxUwmL TMt2, Class S. pr.ees the Tamulio, or the languages of the Deccan; 

Ttraic,/«^-wA‘(Lat.f«M»e<i), aganneut made of cloth, ! the lihotiya, or the dialects of 'I'lbet and Bhotan; tho 
ftont by the anoient Koroans and ia the Fa^t. Tt Tm>, or the dialects of Biain, aud the Alalaio, or tho 
otteiided ti), 'or below the knees, and was fastened Alalay and rolruesian dialects. — Ref. Alax MfilleFs 
rouud the waist with a giviile slightly ornamented, ft Leefuree on the of Lavo7iage, 

was also used "by the Batons ; indeed tunics were TrKBAif , tur'^thn, a kind ot^ head-covering worn hr 
oontmonly worn in this country until tho end of tho most eastern nations, consiating of a piece of cloth 
ifith oentwiy. Tho term is atiU applied to the military wound round a cup in |daits. Turbans vary in form ia 
Mtreoat. difilcrent nations, and in tho diflinrent classes of the 

Tcitritfi, f the art of a^Jnstiog the several aaaie nation. That of the Turkish sultan contains 
aonads of a musioal ifistninent, so as tn produee as three heron’s feathers, and in enriched with diamonds 
nearly as possible a oorfeut scale, as well as that of and other precious stones. The care of it is intrnated 
making two or mi>re instraments aereewith each <itber« to a particular officer eslioil fuHend ai/a. That of tho 
and thus enable tliem to be played tn concert. All in* grand vincr has two feathers^ and those of the other 
•tniinentf nro liable to change their tone; this, how. officers bnt one. 

ever, in some, anch aa tho horn, Ao.,ia of little Tvobink, fat<b«en (Fr.), a watcr-whoel attached to 
impovtauce, aa all the parts, if ehang^ at ail, chance a vertical revolving axis. It oou^isis of a drum, upon 
togsiber, and the whole eflhet of temperature can be which are a nnmber oi vanes curved in such a way' at to 
oorreolod by lentgthening the pipe of which the instru* allow the water leaving them to go off with the mini* 
meat Qousists. Others, liowever^ as violins, harps, mum of velocrry or power. Comparatively with their 
dvumSfAe.^ requite tnnmgefevy time they areplayedi small bulk, li.rb lu^s possess a high deerMof power, 
thua it is ueesssaTj for we perfonner to undeirstaDa Professor :fomkine divides them into three elasees i— 
teitkoftuniugh^iii^ Ot4jgia0vh»CiMiimiikP^*><b (1) **FuuUel-fiow turbiues,** or (hose la wUeb Uih 
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water is sapplied «jid discharfred in » direction parallel 
to the BXKi ; (*J) '* oucward.flow turbines/* or those in 
which the water is Rup(>liod and discharged iu ourreiitR 
radiatiuflr from the axie; (3} ** i&ward*ilow turbines/' 
or ibuse in which tiio water is supplied and disolmrced 
in curreuta convergiuj; towards the asis.~-Kef. JUngiuk 
C^elopadta-^Arta and Soieiices; Prof. Banktno on 
J^me JBosers; Armeupiiid's Traits pra/igue dr* 
JHoteun Hjfdrauligucx ; Ueneral Morin's JjepoHs d* 
ATFeuni^tte pratique. 

Tcruot, tttr*‘La ( Fr,), (AlamAiM manmm ) nanie 
of a llsh hclon^irif’ to the f^eu. Ukom&ue,^ of the fam. 
J*lrnra}ti‘< tOe., “sidp-swiimucrs *’) of the ord. 
Anaraufhini, or those which have no eniuos in the linn. 
Tlie fart ily are trcnorally known by the iiaino <»r flut- 
ii<(h, arid are reiniered peculiar aiiiou)p^r. vertobrated 
snimal'i from the I'aet of both eyes hein;; phiced on one 
side of tlic bead, which side is alwnys uppermost when 
thclI-K IS swiiruiiine. The body of the turbot is vary 
corn}ire8^ec(, niul ia of a brown* colour, utad beset with 
tuberclri, which, indeed, seom to diattucuish it from 
tho brill, which it much reKcmhles, A long dorsal flu 
fringes lh« whole evtont of ibo hiiuk, and iho mulcr 
Biirtuee of iho body is while. The turbot la found 
|*cnoridly in deep u titer along unr coasts, Mud its lle^b 
laniUet cstocnied I if i!i<* table; consequently ilelisIcTy 
ia an ofijecl of soimi' luiportaiiec to the tnaricune ]iopii- 
latiou. 'Ihe nun-.lier broiight to the l.ru'diiii iiiuil:el 
nlono O'cry i-eaion eyecoils, on rti t vcra"*\ Ssjmhi, 
and it ts fluid by Dr. IJainl that u muu ol i.l.'/'f'o m 
nuiitiahr jiu'id ti‘ i)e]ininiii for lobMer.* lu oider !o 
inalro ^jiuee lor tlicin They nre by iiieans id 

boulcp and lines, mid by traal-in'Pi durucf tli * warm 
inonll.s of the jeriP, Mr. YurreU nunt.oii^ that tho 
bir.:eft he li.ci heard of ineiv-.iuvd u limit six feci ucroMi, 
and wa.ghed about 11*0 omimifl. Tue baliliut, another 
hpecios ol invbot, greatly esctcdi- these proportions : 
niHuy micciuiena of wlneli eyeecding Hod pounds lu 
wcicht, h.iviiip liccti iiiken. — l)all;is*a Xtn-filou. 

TtliShir, u p<n, of birils bo- 

looiriiig to the ord. Ga’iiutr, ia:n. l*hatti>viiiUrt and 
cub-faiii. .Ife/ei/.'en/a*. Tho 15 pc of tho qenna is tho 
well-ku'iwu eonmioii turkey, 2U.i (cafirti n e^Mhich 

1ms been pvoNod. by tuo eminent 'IlaluruI^^t idr, 
CSonltl to be of Momu.ih origin, and to bo the true 
parent of our < ommoa domcHtie hpene.j. llouapurte, 
ID his **rri.^iory ol Amerioaii llirdflj ' haw civen tis a very 
forcible rte-iLn’ption id tiic turkey m iln wild “tate. lie 
nieiitii’Tis th.u wlrn tull-grown, the iiiulowiM tuik- y 
13 nearlv tmir I? <1. in li’iigth, find about Iho bet lu 
extent fr jTii wing to wing, while thn colour of ihe 
feathers is of dnrlt grey, and other colours, bordered 
on the edffca uiih g(iM and siiriil.Hr vitid huc3, presenl- 
iug a splendour of iilumogc which wo look m \aiu fur 
in the doiueslic tarkoy. The wild turkeys do not con- 
iine themsulves to any particular epedes of food, eaiiug 
anything which cornea anrosa their path ;-^niico, all 
aorta of berriee, fruits, grapes, fiectler, tadpoles, and 
even young iVops and lizards, being found in the crops 
OP dissection. They arc particularly fond of acorns, 
however, and when a livrge crop of these is produced 
in any part of the or.untry, there will the wild turkeys 
Im) fiiuud congreguted in imiueuRc numbers. The 
month of Octobur is termed, in fact, amongst the 
Indians, tbe ** turkey xnontb/' from the fact of their 
asscmbbng in comsuicrable docks in order to gather 
the mast from the trees. The males are termed gob- 
blers, and associate together in flocks of flroin ten to n 
liuiidred, and seek tboir food Beparatcly from tho 
females, who also go in famiUes by thcraacivcs. These 
latter are always lotent on avoiding the old males, 
iwbich always kill the young turkeys whenerer they can 
get hold of them. AJi parties, however, trare) in the 
same direction, nod their migrations present the most 
Oitraordhmry ciToot. When about to cross a river, (hoy 
ascend to the greatest eminences, that their transit, 
whtoh is by flight, may be more safely and speedily 
QccovnplUihed across; nnt before commencing their 
flight, they wait a day or two, apparently in ddibera- 
tion and consnllation ; daring which trmo the young 
males gohblo and strut aboat, evidently all tiying to 
antmato their companions before setting out. At last, 
when every imint iius been settled, and their conrage 
wound up a proper piteb, the aascmbled mnltitnde 
motmt the highest trees, and, at a given signal iroan 
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their leader, they wing tlieir way acrow the opposing 
stream. When the turkeys have arrived in tho land 
of aiiundaucp, tliey disperse in small parties, oomposed 
of all ages and sexes, iutormingled, devouring all tho 
nisat rr(>m the trees ns they udranoo, Thjp nappena 
about the niiddlo of November. After thoao long 
jotirucya, they become so familiar as So venture on the 
plaulations, and even enter tho stables and otirn-ridka 
uf the proiinotors in searoh of food, in this way they 
pufls tho Auiuinn and part of the winter, during Wbieo 
scrtson great numbers arc killed by the iiiliabitantSf 
who preserve theui 111 a frozen state in order to traos* 

S ort them Ui di 8 luti|jf luarketN, Kurly in the mouth of 
lurch they l»egin to pair, and the noiae they tlwn 
make IS sorneihiug oslratirdinnry. Tim lexea roost 
apart, but at no great distani'o ; ho timt when tbo feronlo 
uticis a oiill, every malo within hesring responds, 
rulbitg note after note in rapid Miiceessioti, iu a tono 
reHciitbhng that of the douiestui turkey, when an un- 
u^unI Miuiiid reaches its ear. Where tho turkeys oro 
uumeroua, the woods, from mio end to the other, 
Bometiiiics for buudnuls of tinlca it is said, rcsoaud 
wiili tins reniMikiiblfl jinisc thus eiiUHcd. At sonriao it 
ocnsc.v, iimi nil deieoiid from (heir perohos. At this 
seasoii, too, Icarlul buttles take place tieiween tho 
i(ta!c‘v. (iiiii ntiinbnrs are kilted by 1 ins means. When 
the IciiimIcm |ii>gm to lay, thev separate from tho malos, 
as the latter luvnriubly break tbo eggs when iu their 
j'ower. 'Iho >ouiig (urlieya grow rapidly, and in tho 
inenth of AugiHl go into tho lorest, and get their own 
3 iii>Ms:ei(r>\ uiilil tho auliimn, nheii they iiguiti oon- 
gsvguu*, and go through their inigml ion in search of tho 
uiaN<. 'fho domesiia turkey, 111 this country, is » 
3 i lipid heavy bud, and is so well known as iitirdlv to 
eaU lor any Hpceial description. Tho imtnn of turkoy 
in said fo have )»eeu given it irom n iiiistaknu opinion 
that if wiia tx naiivn of llial country. The plnmage is 
tiiiteh inli'riur to that of tbo wild turkey, but by eomo 
authorifien it in considered a batulsoiuo bird. Q-raafc 
numbers are reared in U'nglamKpnucijmlly in Norfolk, 
whence largo quant if ieri reiieh the bondou market 
abouf rtiiisfiu.'iH (iiii,«. A hceond npecion of tho tnr- 
l.**y !•; fituiid m Hoiuhires, termed fhe ocellated turkey 
{MrhaifVffii in'f^lntii)^ wJjieb 1.1 niiiiib uiore brilliant in 
pluinagi' than tho comnion varielr. Ji in nearly of tho 
siinic Kizc, but if« featherv are of a beaufiliil nietollio 
greet., or hroiuBO ouloiir, variegated with black, gold* 
and a/-ired.mc*. 

TuiiMi.i.ir. (AW CrncuMA.) 

Ti ii'iiMiArK 1;, in , aiiat. ord. of 

Ihrot./itHlt’HPg, Btili.cl»vs CVio/r;//o»</', eonnKting of her* 
bacf 0113 or ehnihby pifuil«,’ronflni'd to Moidh Americii 
and llic ’West Jridien, They’ have little cconf/ruui Inter* 
Cbt. Bnmo are uaid to bo lutringont, others touio, aud 
a few aroriiutic. 

TuB»i>'a, tbo procevs liy wliieh n ciroular 

form 18 given to wood and other materiuls by moans of 
a lathe and culling tools, ns in wood ortuoln) tnrriiDgi 
or by t-lio thrower’s wheel, whieh is a uporiw of latbo, 
with shaping tnvtramcntH, and in the manufacturo of 
curthctiwurc. Tho lathe by whudi ordinary wood turn* 
tug 13 etTi rrod is a nmehtno for moving the niaterinl to 
be wrotighl in aueb a manner (hat, bein^ttxrd uppoidto 
to >he tool, any point in Iha cirenuiinreneo will act 
vjiori the whole circle in exactly tbo same miinnor, 
Tukwip. (iVerBis.iB.wicji.) 

TuBKir-rLT, /er'-nip (J/afiiea nemoruinjf m WsU* 
known species of thn Oalerneidei, a family of leaf*oa^g 
beetles. The turnip-fir is of very wmall siso, Md i(a 
colours very obscure. The body is of an elonfiatad mtft ' 
form, and very convex ; tlm head is short, ana ImniMnied 
in ihs thorax op to the eyes ; the antennm are short and 
filiform ; tho tnaxillffi bilobcd at tho ayiex, vrUfa Iba 
outer lobo jointed and palpifortn, and the palpi short. 
It is a very dsstroctivo ioKCCt, and is named irom (he 
great injury it inflictM on turtiip-flolds, feeding on the 
interior of the leaves, where thi^ taka their abode, 
and in fact andergo their tnuisfonlDalion. Tn Devon* 
alitre it ia stated that the eflects of tbo ravages of (bia 
hiBeet in cno instance alone wer«tf«ttoiatefl atjm» 40 O 
Sterling ; and another rarftftj— tho StUHea ofsrodssh- 
inflicted such damage on tho,'vhu«B at MontpolUsv in 
one year that feivrs were oatertained fbr the eomioer* 
oial prosperity of the town, aadTeligions oxevobes wero 
ordorod in order to oxofoife tilieuweots, Zboifari^ 
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oucunibfr-ljcctlo {G»l«ruea viitafa), an American epe- 
oies, inflicts Kreat daniufj^t on tlie loaves of melons, 
oucurabers. and suoh-like plants^ whereon it liTea.— • 
Jiif. Haifa's JHcUonwy. 

terji' •engine , a senii<solid rcainonasub- 
stance, which cxndos from various spocirs of pine on 
cuttini; incisiotn in the Imrk. There are soTcral kinds 
of tn^ontine known in commorco; that obtained from 
the PintM Abict constitutes common turpentine; that from 
the Pinue Larix^ or common lurch, is known as Venice 
turpentine; that from the PiefanUi Lentieeua forms Chicn 
turpentine: and Cmmla balsam is obtained from the 
Abies hahamea. They all consist nf various portions 
of rosin, dissolved in tlio oil or essence of turpentine. 
If the tiirpentiiio of the Pinue Abies is distilled with 
water, it ytolds about oue*fourib of its weight of the 
essence, oil, or spirits of turpentine, as it is variously 
called. The oil passes over with tho vapour of the water 
as a vulatilo limpid inflammable linuid, of a peeulinr 
peiiciratiiiff welhknown balauniic odour, ilio residue in 
the retort rioing cuinraon rosin or rosin. Oil of lur- 
pontine is a hj'drocarboii, CggfTjn, having a specific 
gravity of 0-80 1, and hoiling at It mixes freely 

with mcohol and ether, but not with water. It dis- 
solves tho fixed and ebsoiitiul oils, resins, snlpliur, 
phosphorus, and iiidiu-rtibbcr. In its purified form il 
ooustitutua the burning fluiil knoaii aa ctmphinp, Heine 
a ready solvent of the gum resins, it is largely employed 
in the manufacture of varnish, also in uihpaint, lis a 
diluent of the oil. vSeveral subatitutca for turpentine 
for tho latter purposes ha\o been proposed, owin^ to 
its having risen in price on account of the Americau 
war. Onlv two of these have come into use, — lurpeu- 
eiiie, wliieii consists of the lighter hydrocarbons, ob> 
tamed from puruinti oil and petruleiiin, ami Melhyiatctl 
ruiUt which IS allowed to bo nuporled duty free. Oil 
of turpentine is a powerful grease-solvent; but only the 
fresh oil should be used lor this tmrjiose, as, when kept 
for ahy length of time, it grtuiually oxidixes info a resin, 
which neenines dissolved in tho feinaiuing oil. Oil of 
turpentine is reniarkable in a cheruieal point of view, 
on account of the number of singular compounds that 
may bo obtained from it. Wiili hvdrocbloric acid it 
fnrins an iirtifieial unniphor, eryslnlluing iuflHitened 
rectangular prisms, which have an nromatie odour re- 
aenibliiig oil of thyme. ith water it forn.s crystnlhiie 
hvdrateo, and with oxygmi a eryalalline h> dratod oxide. 
The monoliydrnte of turpentine, or tcrpinol, is an oily 
liquid, boiling at Fahr., and having an odour like 
hyariuths. Tho oils of bergamot te, iioroli, lemon 
thyme, carawa]r, and several others, contain byilro- 
enrbons isomeric with oil of turpentine, but tboy difler 
in their physical and chemical properties. (For a fuller 
account of the properties of oil of turpentiuo, the reader 
is referred to Miller’s l\1ement» qf' CbemUfry, vol. iii.) 
Oil of turpentine is used as a burning fluid iii Deville’s 
lamn-furnaco for obtaining high temperatures. {See C. 
0. WilUatus’s Chemical Manipulation.) It is used in 
medicine as a rubefaviont. It has also vermifuge pro- 
perties, and stimulates the urinary organs very ijower- 
nilly. Canfula balsam, which is a very white rosin 
dissolved iu oil of turpentiue, is employed in varnish- 
making and mounting microscopic objects. Tlio othts* 
turpentines arc occasionally used iu medicine. 

TURUBT Clock, tiir'-ref.-^The first and "most im- 
portant ditTeronco between a turret clock and an ordi- 
nary house-clock consists in the increased size of the 
hands and in the weight of the hammers ; and as by 
inoroaatng the weight of clock macbinoi^ there is also 
aa increase of friction, it forms the principal duty of 
the olocli designer to construct his tiniekcepOT iu such 
a way that it sha-U overcome its own firictiou in an 
uniform and constant manner. As a correct Ume- 
hcpper, the 'Westminster clock, designed bv Mr. B. B. 
Peuison, Q.C., has proved itself an admirable piece of 
horologioai maohinery. The flrame of this clock is 
l&i foet loaji; wide, of which the going part 

occupies a width of 2 feet. The olock is in a room 
26 feet by 16 feet, the shaft, or well, for the weights 
being 174 feet deep. The pendulum, perhaps the 
heaviest in the world, weighs in ali lbs* About 
twenty minutes are required to wind up the going part 
of the Westminster clock, The di^, which are 22^ 
f«yt in diameter, have a cast-iron framework, filled in 
with a valuable kind of opal glass : the price laiid for 
* iitai 
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these dials and hands waa £5,334. The minute-spaces 
upon the dial-facea are 1 foot square, while tho figures 
for the hours are 2 feet long. The length of each, 
minate-band is 14 feet, and, with tho internal and ex- 
ternal counterpoise, weigh somewhat less than 2 owt. 
The hour-hands are considerably longer, and more than 
proportionately heavier. The mock has a valuable aet 
of hour- and quartor-bells, which ore very musicaU 
although, unfortunately, *' Big Ben," the hour-bell, is 
cracked, Uko its predecessor. Tho weight jof Big Heu 
is 3 tons IH cwt., its diameter fl feet ; the weight of its 
hammer, 175 lbs. — Itef, Denison’e Uudimenlary 2Vea- 
tise on Clocks, JVatches, and Pells. 

TtrsTLii, iur'-tl, a reptile similar to the tortoise, and 
belonging to the fam. Chehniida, Tho body of the 
turtle is short, swollen, and iuclused in a case formed 
of two shioldfl, united by their margins, and composed 
of a crust of imbedded plates, which leave the neck, 
limlis, head, and tail free. These parts are usually 
covered with a scaly skin. They have four legs, whicu 
are short and thick, and the tail is short and conical. 
They respire bv means of lungs at all ages, and are vivi- 
parous; and tlieir brain and scnbcs an* but very indif- 
terently developed. These characteristics arc shared 
by the tortoises as well ; but in the turtles llic limbs 
are iMinncctecl with '*n-liko organs, os their liuidts are 
purely aquatic. 1 ‘ turtle lecds on grass, seaweed, 
and other marine plauts, and in some instances on 
Htuall niollusca. TJie femalo produces her eggs about 
the juoiith of April, to the number of one hundred or 
more, which she buries iu tho sand, where they soon 
Viecome invigorated with life. The turtle is closely 
allied to the tortoise, and dilTers only in its specifically 
diflerent habits and habitats. Iti their external appear- 
unet* tiicy bear a uloso resemblance to eaclv other, ex- 
cept in size, in which tho turtle greatly exceeds and 
outweighs the land animal. As to their habits, tho tor- 
toise readily takes to the water, and appears at ease iu 
that elonieuf, especially in sultry weather, and tho 
turtle, on the other hand, ofleii comes on shore, and 
inhabits tho warm sand on the sea-coasts, where it 
dwells when about to deposit its eggs. They conse- 
queiitlv much resemble each other, and have bceu 
rightly eliissed by iiHlariiUsta together, although one ia 
esseutiuUy terrestrial and tho other u marine reptile. 
Ah an article of food, however, tho turtle is much 
prized, whereas tho flesh of tho tortoise is quite coiirso 
and imeatahic; and this cnnstitiitca another disliiirtion 
between them. The best-known variety of the edible 
spet'icd of turtle is that torniod the green turtle 
(CAclontu viridis), which ia found in the seas of most 
warm climates, and of which large numbers are au- 
uiinlly imported into Europe for the purposes of tho 
table, no great bauquet being considered completo 
without this dish pnaking its appearance. This 
variety attains a length generally of five or six feet and 
of from five to six hundred pounds weight. The flesh 
of this turtle is peculiarly delicate, ana tho eggs are 
likewise estcenieu a great dainty. They are generally 
taken by watebiug them when tney come on shore on 
moonlight ^nights for tho purpose of depositing their 
eggs, vtoen their captors secure them by turning them 
on their backs, to that they cannot escape by running 
oil'. The green turtle abounds in the West Indies, oflEi 
the Bahamas, and at tho island of Ascension, which 
latter place, in fact, seems to be their head quarters. 
They are also often met with in tho Atlantic, some- 
times seven hundred or eight hundred leagues from 
land, when they are easily captured when aaleep on the 
surface of the water. The hawk's-bill turtle {thehnia 
imbrieata) is another variety, and does not attain so 
large a sun as the one just described, seldom being 
found to exceed two bunared pounds in weight. This 
variety is found in tho Atlantic and also in the Indian 
Ocean, but it is not muob thought of, aa its flesh is 
very coarse and inferior to that of the green turtle. It 
is called the hawk's-bill turtle from tho curved and 
pointed form of the upper jaw, which, however, pre- 
sents but very little resemblance to the beak of any 
bird of prey. This turtle is nuch sought after for the 
value of its shell, which is •converted into the beat 
** tortoise-shell" of commerce. The largest sueejee is 
termed the loggerhead turtle (Ckelouia caretfa), which 
is found in the Mediterranean Sea not imfrequentlT, 
besides the Atlantic and other tropical seas. This 
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varidfcy gooeralljr foeda on mollusca, and its flesh is a netid; but as there nre tno afoins of hydrofi^on to 
eonteqaontly nnflt for food, besides being highly deal mth, we can lake them one at ti time; thus we can 
poisoDons. The sheU, too, is not worth much, and the get first KHOb, or £OHO, hydrate of pota^ ; by 
only thing which it is valned for is a large quantity of replacing both, wo get KyO., or twii atoms of potash, 
oil which it yields, and which burns very well in lamps. Tho oxacids are formed in the following niimriw : snl- 
Some specimens of the loggerhead turtle have been phurons acid, ( 80 ) 110 ^, or nSO.; euFphurio aoid» 
found which exceeded sixteen hundred pounds, and (SOb)IIOb, or IISO.: uitrio acid, (ND^iXfOd, or 
some of betweeu seven and eight hundred pounds HNOu; and soon. The oxysalfs aro formed in the' 
weight have been found thrown up oren on the coast of following manner from their uxidos, whioli wo haro 
Errand. AHicd to tho turtles are tho soft tortoises, already seen belong to the water type : KUO. becomes 
which inhabit tho rivers and lakes of Asia and Africa, KfHOalOg. or KSO4 ; and KKOg is transformed simi- 
and also the waters of North Amorira. These are larly into KlNOJOg, or KNOg. The oxysalts, how- 
active animals, feeding principally ou fish, but occa* over, may bo also lormod uu tbo hydroehlorio acid 
sionuUy ou birds and small reptiles. Of these tho type; thus llCl is traDsforiucd info KisOg by con- 
Trsontrferoxt or snapping turtle, is one of tho most sidcring II SO^ to renresont Bulpliin ia uoid. The 
remarkable, us it destroys large numbers of young bringing of oxides, such as KO, AgO, FcO, and so on, 
alligators in North America annually. They seize their under the water type, is simple iMiongh ; but there nro 
prey by suddonly darting at their lung neck and olutoh- certain oxides, sucii as the scsquioxidcs, which requiro 
xng it in their bite, which is very strong. The flesh of a little cousiclcratiou. Tho experiments of itumerona 
the snajiping turtle is superior to that of any other of chemists have placed it beyond a doubt that Iron, 
the varieties of the turtle known, and ou that acconnt pliitiuuni, and several other metals, have, so to speak, a 
it is much hunted. This species have their sboII)> double utomio power, being mure powerful in certain 
covered with a bard cartilaginous skin, usually < ' eompounda than in others ; thus, in protoxide of iron^ 
panded and flexible on the edge, and along neck, which FoO, wo find a single atom of iron holding iu combiiia- 
tliey can retract at pleasure under the carapace, tiou a single atom of oxygon, balaiieing its power, as it 
They swim with much ease, and at iiight-tmio seek ro- were. Hut iu sosquioxido of iron, FogOj, we iiiid tho 
pose in quiet nooks, where they will be mulisturliod. atom of iron half uguiu an powerful, and balanoiiig tbo 
They ore caught in North America by angling for them power of an aloin and a half of oxygen. Tlio assump- 
wiib a hook and lino baited with sniaU lish or any living tiou is llioii, there are two slates or conditions of in>n, 
animal. (S'ee also ToiiTOXitE.) a neli 0110 and a pour one, m> to snrnk, winch may bo 

TtjSBila^go, tUi-uit-ai'-jjo (Lat. a eoiigh), in symbolized by Yo and ffe, tho latier being half oa 

Bot., a gen. of tho iiat, ord. T. J^'iirjfaru strong again us tho former. The two oxides of iron aro 

is tho colt‘a*foot, an herb which has long been Ginpuiyed eonicqiumtly represented us being formed infhofol- 
as a popular roincdy in chronic coughs and other pul* bmuig niaiiiier 'protoxidn of irou from llflOO, 
nionary comnl.'imts. FoPcOO, or Fot>, and Bcsquioxido of iron &om 

Twklftu-Dat, twel/ih, the festival of tho Epi- UllllOOO, FJoFloOOO, or FfogO,. Tho others and 
phany, or Manifeatation of Christ to the Gentiles, being tileohols belong to this type. One example of each 
the twelfth day exclusive from Christmas. For customs will suflleo to show how this elnssiflcation is arrived at. 
peculiar to this day in England, sec llruudo'a Popuhir It will bo remembered that tho rudielo ethyl. Et 
Ar^tquifiet, (C,!!*) hna the power of replacing hydrogen like a 

TTPhrouNDlwa. (S<!0 PUIITTINO.) nieCttk Ethor, fhciyfore, is formed from JHIOg, thus, 

Tyvks, iJneft (Lat. fynus, u form, Ukenosp).— Tho EtFfOg, or J-.iO; oxido of clli^l and idoohol, from 
iluatrious cnoniiats Oorhardt and Laurent wore the IllIO,, in the same way that hydrate of potash was 
first who called attentiou to tho fact that ehomical tormed abo\e; lIUOj, is Iran^iruruicd into EllfOg or 
Bubstaiiees might, like the members of the uninml and EtOilO, hydrated oxido of plhyl. According to the 
vegetable khigdonis, bo arranged iu classes according followers of Gcrhardt, tJlK^cquivaleut of oxygen is 
to a fixed typo. To take the Biinjileit exuniulo, hydro* douMod, and the water type, formlVflatedtbiia, H-O, aro 
chloric, hyarobromiC, and hydriodio acids aro all at ouo of oxygen being consii^od to Iiavo a uoublo 
formed on tho samo tj/pe, model, or pattern, und cousist power, or a power of bulttiici|far two atoms of hydrogeo 
of an atom of hydrogen united with an atom of halogen, or u tnetul. The third typo, Clic amni'^nia typo, NH„ 
On going furthor into the subject 1 it will bo found that is by far the most important, from tho alinont iiillmto 
other acids may bo formed on the eamo model by sub- number of valuable and interesting compoiiudri eapnblo 
Btituting for tho halogen sumo radicle having a similar of boing formed upon its model. Iu this typo each 
function. Thus wo have hydrocyanic acid II (CgN), equivalent of tho hydrogen in the siugle, double, 
in which tho grouping (CgN) plays the part of a halo* treble, and even quiidwplo .ilom of anmioniii, may bo 
con. Pursuing the matter further as regards the ri»plai'ed by atoms of mrnost nuy elf>mciit or grouping, 
halogen atom, wo can replace it by still more comiiii* To make thi** clear it will be doocm ary to take a Ibw 
cated. groupingB, such as sulphocyanogcn (SgCgK), examples. When bromide of ethyl is mixed with a 
and many others. With respect to tho other atom of solution of ammonia in alcohol, placed iiiu sealed tube, 
the typo, H, it may be replaced by hundreds of bodies and exposed to a boat of ai 2 ' Full., a reaction occurs, 
having similar functions ; 8U<^ as the metals, giving in consequence of which, as tho liquid cools, crystmls 
rise to chloridoB, like NaCI, KCl, AgCl, Ac. Or com- of the hydro-liromato of a now banc an? funned, which, 
imund gronpings may be brought in, as in the esse of when distilled with potash, yields tho base 111 a state of 
the halogoD, and we get (C-HglCl, or (CgUg)Cl, the purity, if tbo proper proportions have boeo observed 
chlorides of ethyl and melbyi. Wo may even double m its propuration. Analysis shows that tho new base 
and treble the type without hurting the typical relo* consists of ammonia in which otic of the atoms has 
tionship between tho bodies. Thus by uoublJng wc been driven out and replaced by its analogue, ethyl t 
can form hydrofcrrocyouic acid, H- (FeC.Ng), tho thus NUH II has become NHfflSt, If a portion of this 
impound grouping being the radicle forrocyanogen. base, which is termed otl^lamine./irethylia, be treated 
By^bling, we obtain H, (FcaC.gNg), hydro* with another portion ox bromide of ethyl in a sealed 
femdcyanio acid. Of course, in the two last examples, Inbe, another still more complicated base may ba 
the double and triple atoms of hydrogen may bo formed Ity the replacement of another hydrogen atom 
replaced by double and triple atoms of metal or by an atom of ethyl; and if the process bo repeated a 
alcohol radicli^ such as methyl, ethyl, amyl, &c. third time, the third and last atom of hydrogen will 
The substances formed on this type arc extremely suffer the same fate, Thn» the now compound, tri* 
numerous, the representatives of hydrogen and etbybimrnc, has been built up by tho gradual removal 
oliJonno which are capable of replacing them being of its hydrogen until the whole of it bss been rented, 
almost endless. The next typo is the water type; the steps being NITHEt, ethylaroino; di« 

to show the relations of which it will be necensaiy ethylamino; and NEtEtEt, (riethylamifie. These 
to double the primitive atom, thus, IlgOL or HHO,. three Compounds aro all similar to ammonia in thefr. • 
•It mmudea the hydrates, oxides, oxattids, oxysalts, reactions, being alkaline gases etpablo of being ab« 
ueohms, ethers, mercaptaus, and a large nnin- sorbed by water, and forming, •vnti the acids and 
ber of other compflunds, too numerous to be detailed balofrcns, erystallizable salth. lustcad of o^hyl, the 
here. Commencing with the duplioato atom UHO,, wbolo of the organic radicles may bo employed to 
we caDfUi in the first t^, re]^e the bydrogeo by disiilace tho hyifrogen. The metals, too, of courses 



THE DICnONABY OF 


Typhacoea Typ hus ^ 

may he the voplufinf* euhatancea, and difierent radicles Trrnus, (Qr. iupho, I cmotildeTi or burn and 

or elemonts may he con{;ref;atfMl together in place of smoko without vent), in Med.» is a kind of continued 
the three, six, nine, nr twelve atoms of hydrogen. It fever, characterised bytlie ordinarjaymptoms offerer. * 
will ho eusily seen from Ihia that oonipoanda having \(ith debility in the nervous and vonoiilar systems, and 
tiin ftionb coinphcatcil fonnuluD may tio formed, all a tendcui^ in the fluids to putrefaction. It is so called 
referrihio \o the simplo typoNUg. 1'he compounds h.ecauso it burns not in open riolonce, as an inflom- 
formed on this type uro named respectively oinioes matnry fever does, hut with a sort of concealed and < 
and amides, ncoortung us tho replacing elementary or smothered flame. Any of the ordina^ causes offeror v 
compound rndiclps arc basic or acid in their nature : may give rise to typhus, the typhoid form tieing often ' 
those with lioth are called amin>iiTnidc.«i, or alkalo* dependent on tho state of tho conslitiition on wbioh 
amides. Amides and nmincs arc primary, secondary, the etiuso is acting. Heuce cold, intemperance, mental ' 
or tertiary, according ns one, two, or three atoms ol' agitation, &c., which, in strong and sungninoous habits 
hydrogen Imve been nplsedd. Many of the nminca might generate an inflammatory fever, will often in a 
are of the greatcHt iraportriiico in conimcree, most of dchiUtatrd and nen'onseouBtitution give rise to typhus, 
the coal-tar colours hong salts of buses built np on ){> far the most common cause of typhus is contagion, 
tho typo Nil,; thus aniiino is, properly speaking, or febrile miasm, the activity of which is much increased ; 
phenylamino. NJlHl'h (Ph represoiitingyi^/cwy/) ; and by the crowding in close and ill-ventilated places, filth, 
the rmmeroiiM nscriil luiltitanccs which are fom'ied from inauificient nutriment, aud other causes tending to do- 
it havu resulted solely IVoui thu practical carrying out prese the vital power. It is eminently contagious and 
oi tho theory of iy pcs. The analpia of thovanoi.s inrvetious, nud olten prevails opidomioally. It does not .. 
natural, vegetuhle, untl animal alkaloids shows tlnil always commence in the samowny, aud sometimes it 
thoy arc all constriielerl on the nmnioiiia ty]>e; hut may bo several days before tho disease assumes its 
the way in wduch Ihny are built np, or, m oHu-r words, proper aspect, during which the patient may continue 
(bo compound radich-s which httie replaced (lie hydro- his ordinary occupations, but complaining of chilliness, 
gen in caeh iiiMtunco, litivo yet to bo disoorcrod. Tu nausea, thirst, ^ of anpccite, languor, and headache, 
certain inataiiccs ns yet, however, they nro hut few; Frequently, bt ver, ilio precursory stage is short, or 
tho nitrogou iimy he rcpliiced bt' one or two elements, altogether war log, aud it commences witJi symptoms 
he* csaiiiple, phosphoru". aud arsonie. IMIa and Aall.,, which arc conroeon to many ocuto diseases. Sometimes 
uli hough having no ulhalino properties, have certain it sets in with a shivering fit or u Severn headache, ac- 
nrmlogtes with anuiimna; and numerous compounds coinpnuied with great prostration nnd museular pains 
liiivo been formed froiri tho former (phosphainine) ; in various parts. Tliore nro also dryness and heat of 
oiuUhere IS reason to bupnoHC that AsU^ (urHenamine), skin, thirst, cnustipation, and rapid pulse, with great 
at leiiMt in its methyl uiid el hyl derivatives, forms salts irritability and reatlessnes-i towards tho evening. Some- 
eorrespoiuling tothoset'irmudby umuioriia. The other time'i, evert during the first stiigo of the disorder, the 
menibers of the ndregeii ."roup, antimony and his- prostration of strength is so gn^at that tlie patient lies 
luutb, nro still less ciipnble of forming compoiiiids oor- on his back motionless, und iniorisible to all that is 
res|ioiidmg to the ftrruii'<s und amides. The fourth and going on around him. Towards the end of tho first 
last (y^io M CHy ; but ii.<i its existence hns not long week the eruption peculiar to typhus begins to show 
lieen iieknouJedged, we liuvo a.s yet few coniptmnd.<« itself. It consists of irregulor spots of a dusky or mul- 
relernble to it. The mo.5r interesting of those yet berry hue, di.<inppeuring on pressure, and feeling as if ^ 
di'iCDvered lire the rdljeinm eoinpoiinds of Wohler and .slightly raised above the skin. They may bo few nnd 
others, of wii’idi only ono need bo mentioned,— sih. single, or numerous and large, owing to thc^ coalesoenco 
cettod liydregon, t)i(r... a ppoiitancously-inllamnmble of several of them; their number and depth of colour 
gas, — h'oV I'liriln'r dctniJs ot the tlicory of types, the being in proportion to the depth of the iittiiok. In a ' 
ren/ler is relerred to tlie last edition oV Fow lie’s Chr- d;iyor two they bci’ome of a brick-dust colour, and only 
edited by ii nil man and lloiioe Jones; and to slightly lade on pressure, while e.nch patch of eruption 
Odiiiig's jl/rrwim? v/ Cfu’t,, uliy. remains permanent till the end of tho lever. 1 1. is rarely 

Tyj'kicsj-:, in Bot., tho Bninish fan)., absent in adults, but in children, particularly in mild 

a nat. onl. of Monoiv^bfledonrs, sub-dnas Ireful oidctv, cuses, it does not appear perhaps in more than throo , 
consisting of lierb.s wj ill rigid linear leaves and monco- out of overy fonr iustuncc.s. During tho second week 
cioiis flowers, orningod on a spadix or in heads. They tho pulse heconies more frequent, weaker, and more 
grow ill watery phiees, chiefly in the northern parts of compressible, the tongue darker aud browner, and tho 
tho world. Tho young shoots of Typha tafi folia and voluntary movements very much weakened. The voice 
anyiittl/olia nro someliiiics boiled and onteu like aspu- becomes feeble, and the patient can scarcely utter on ' 
ra^ms. Their rhiznuios are niso edible. A kind of audible sonnd ; perhaps be may bn unable to swallow^ 
brooil is prepared from the nollon of some species. wbieb is always regarded as a very bad symptom. It 
Tipiioin I rviLii, resembles in its main is at this period that delirium is moat apt to ensue, and 

features that of typhus; and until very recently the two the patient geucruUy loses his boadacho. During this 
were generally n^anled as but two stages of the eamo stage there is great 'deficiency of sensation and insensi- 
AlFection. There appears good reason, however, for bility to impressions. It is in tho course of the second 
believing them to be essentially distinct disorders, week that the disease is most apt to terminate fatall^f* 
Typhout fever usually commences’ more insidiously and As it approaches this terminatioa, a peculiar fotor is 
more gradually than typhus; tho sufferer is less dull exhaleu by tho patient’s body; bis tongue becomes , 
and stupid, but more anxious, and during the delirium dry, black, and fissured; 'his teeth are covered with 
decidedly more active, and even vivacious. Diarrhcea doi’k sordes; sloughs form on different parts, and in 
is olmosf always present in typhoid fever (often occom- extreme oases the toos have mortified. During tho third 
pauied with hicniorrliage), vexy rarely iu typhus. In week the patient's chance of recovery improves; in « 
iho former the eruption consists of rose-coloured spots which ease the more formidable nniptoms negin gra* 
thinly scattored, and often eutireW absent. Typhoid dually to diminish ond abate, llo begins once more * 
fever is most common iu youth, and rarely attacks per- to take an interest in what is gpiog on arotmd )iim, the * 
eons after forty; while typhus may occur at any age; temperature of his skin beoonea more natural: the 
and the former does not roach its height for a week tongue moist and elciner; and the frequency of tho . 
later than tho latter. In general tho treatment re- pulso much leas. In many oases the amendment is so 
paired iu both oases is alike, except in one or two gradual that it is impossible to say when it begins ; in 
partionlars. At the oommenoement of typhoid, emetica others it is preceded by a marked aggravation of most t , 
are of service, but aperients should, rarely b^iven, in of the former symptoms. In tho early stages of this 
consequence of the tendency to diarrheea. The intes- disease it is best not to interfere muon with nature's ' 
tinsl irritation and dianheea require for their treatment operations; the principal aim ought to be to kera the 
ustringants, oonibined with opium, which may be ad- patient alive nntil the rover poison has expended itself, 
ministered either by the mouth or rectum. If there be When seen early, however, it is often of advantage to . 
hnmonrhage from fbc bovrola, cold ought to be applied administer an emetic or a purgative; end tfaepatfmit^ 
careful^ over the abdtvmon. Baxing convalescence* Uneasysoiisattona will he much soothed by wonghig the 
nie patient requires to be carcfolly attended to, as re- surfime of the bo(^ with tepid*^ter. l^reetly the 
lapses are apt to occur; and the xetaxA to • generous powers of hfe begtn to fail, a stimPlatisg course ofv 
4»t must be very gradual. traatment ifiioiild ba comntenced; m tirang beef or 
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Unifonnity. Aot of 


oliickcn teft, tvith wibe or brandy frequently admiuia- 
tored, care tbat it does not agf^arate the febrile 
eymptoroa. When there is much general irntabxliry 
and eleepleaBuesSf a dose of opium may be given. Ae 
the patient begins to recover, a course of tonics will 
exnedito his restoration to health. 


XT. 


U yw, is the turouty-flEst letter and fifth eovrolof the 
% .English olnhabet. It bears a close resemblaoce 
to the vowol o» being pronounced like it b^ n round 
configuration of the lips, but in the case of tt with a 
greater extrusion of the under lip. The sound of u is 
abort iu iun, tub, must, but long in tune, tube, &c. In 
some cases it is aouio rather than long, as in Jtute, 
brute; in others it is obscure, as nature, esii/nrr. At 
the beginning of words it is often sonnued as if pre- 
ceded by t/,u« in untoH, univereifv. It frequently in- 
terchanges with «, c, t, and o. u and V were long re- 
garded as one letter, and wero used indiscriniitiately 
the one ior the other ; but in the beginning of the lOih 
oeuiury they eame to bo distinguished, and u has since 
been regarded u». a vowel, and u us a conaouaut. (A'ae 

AnniiiA'iATioNh.) 

Ukask, j/u-kiiize* fUuB.), is on ordinance of Hie 
emperor of HuB^ia, winch has the force of law in hia 
doTiiiiiions. 

biLC£B, uV'»tr (Lnt. tnViw), in Med., is a hurnlont 
solution of couiinudy of llio soft purls of 1 lie body, 
either opening to the surface or any internal csuiiy, 
and attended i1 h a secretion of pus or some kind of 
discharge. Ulcers niay arise from a variety of causes, 
as from wounds, epccilic irritations of the absorbents, 
from cancer, .«eurvv, scrofulous virus, Wounds in 
thollesh, if at alfdeep, are very likely to paw into 
ulcers ; and persons in uhom, Iroui any cause, the cir- 
culation has become Hhiggisli.are more liable to ul<*crii- 
liou!?. and those ol un unhealthy kind, than others. 
The inmicduito cau'^o of uh'ers is an increased aclmn ol 
tlu' absarhents, while at the Bauio lime the nrl erics by 
aepccific action f cpuratou fluid from the blood upon 
the nlticrated niirfucc. lu simple ulcer ulmost all ttiui 
requires to bo <l nic is to keeji the surface olcun by 
putting on a lilt le dry lint and ii pledgot o\t*r it, covered 
with some simplo ointment. Where the part or the 
couslitaliou is too weak to carry on the hciuihy action, 
geucrul as well as local treatment is required, and the 
system lias to be strengthened by nutritjous diet, 
tonics, '&c. In indolent ulcers, the applications require 
to be principally of a stimulating uaturc, as basiiKum 
cintment and occaBioiiul sprinkling with red precipitate. 

Ulsua, (Arabic, pi. of alim, wise), signi- 

fies litiTully the wise men, end is applied to the eol- 
leotive body of learned men in Turkey. They form a 
distinct corporation, composed of three clasces,— the 
Mukreji, the Mndaria, and the Moultazixns. The multi 
is at the head ot the Ulema. 

Uluacsb;, ul-ynaV-ee^ (Lat. nZmtnr, the elm), iuBot., 
the Elniftttn., a nat.ord. of DieafsLedonu, sub-class ATo- 
uoektamvdea, consisting of trees and shruha with i>lter- 
oato scabrous leaves and perfect or unisexual flowers, 
chiefly satires of the northern regions of the world. 
There 'aro nme genera and about CO species, some 
being valuable tim)>er trees. (Hee Ulxus.) 

ULVUB»ul'-ni«s (LatJ.iu Dot., the Kim, the typioal 
gen. of the nat. ord. Vlmactat, Tfao species Z7. cam- 
vcanfrit is the eommon English olm; U,monlana, the 
Scotch or Wych elm ; and If, fulvo, the slippery elm 
of the United States. The lirnber of the liret two 
apeeies ie not readily aoted npoo vrater, and is on 
this account much valued for certain purposes. The 
inner bark of the aUppojy elm is employed in America 
as a demukeut for both internal and external use. 
When ground, it Ibrms an excellent emollient poultice. 

ULnscAXUX, vl’U-wMV^tum (Lat.),inDipiom.denoteii 
the final conditions or terms ofiered by a government 
for the se^emout of a dieimto between it and another. 
• UiiTnAifAai?r£,nl-tr/>-m«-rireff, ablue pigment, highiy 
^uedfor thojpurrty, delicacy, and penuaiieucy of its 
colour, formerly obtained exclasively from the precious 
atone lapU lasnti, by a tedious proct'ss. The atone 
uras first eslciued, and broken into pieces the sue of a 

im 


nu^ the heated fragments being quenched in vinegar* 
by which they were rendered more friable. They wer# 
next levigated for many days, with a thin eyrnp of 
honey and dragon’s blood, after which a rosinous 
paste was formed, aud the ultramarine oxtraeted by 
suspension in hot water. True ultramasine is but 
rarely used in the present day, being amaost entirely 
superseded by the urtiileial pigment, which is manu* 
faotured in large quantities in iTraiioe and Germany. 
At the luteruatioiisl Exhibition of Messrs. 
Winsor A Eewtou exhibited specimens of real ultra* 
marine to the value of several thousand pounds. They 
were of throe dilTercnt sh.Hdes, and wero made fretn 
lupie lazuli from 1’ersia, ttihcria, and South America^ 
They were, however, alnin.*t equalled in splendour of 
oolour by the artiiiviul inatcriHl. True nltrsniarine is 
worth from £i to £1 per ounce, hut the manufactured 

? igment can now be procured for a shilliug per pound. 

he priucipal seat oi the iiiauiiCacture is m Germany 
and Eranoe. The iugrcdicnt.s iiHcd by different makers 
are trade secrets; they, however, consist mainlv of 
cbitia-clay, sulphate of Ktida, carbonate of soda, sulphur, 
and earhou, in some form (ir other, the proportions 
diilcring according to 1 li<‘ l•hadp of colour desired. The 
mixture is placed iii crumbles, and calcined, great caro 
beiDg taken to regulate i he heat . A green mass is at first 
obtained, which is finely pulvrriKod, and healed onoe 
morn ill cast-iron boxes. Jt is then powdered ogain. 
washed ioroniovo enlublo .saltn, und reheated, should 
the colour not bo of the doMred tint. The grinding of 
ilio pigment requires gn^at (ittcution, finoneis of (tivi- 
sion being an iniiispenRublo quality. Tho ebeinical 
coiiipoBition of ultruuiui'iiio rtill reuiaiiis in great ob* 
Bcurity. Many atinlynes have been publiahed, but all 
widely diUoriug iti their rcMiJts. Ono thiug, however, 
sccins jiretty certain, that the tone of colour depends 
nmuily un tho aniount of combined sulphur in tho 
pigment, the light blue variety coiilaioitig 0 to & per 
ecut., tlic darker, ns much as lo In 12 per cent, Tho 
most probublo com luriion eomo to us to its compfisi* 
tion Bcerns to bo that of Jlruniior, who, from very 
exact uiiolysos of Die real iind nrtiflcml material, 
emibiders it to comi*,! oF siliLUte of uiiimina, coloured 
with vanublo propoi lions of sulphide of sodium, 
iii’ccn ultratiiurino is said to bo blue ultriuuarino which 
huH not been rotiBlPd. 

t'nnLLJAhjcujr,ifm‘bclf//''-r-re(rjiit. umbella, an urn* 
bcl ;Jfro, 1 carr> ), in lb>t.,D)e linibeUiferousfAm.,ouat. 
ord. of Dicofyhdome, BUb-clus.i Calymjlorm, having tho 
fuUowiug csBciitittI <-liaructcr.s : — ' Kurbs or slirubs. 
Leaves altcrmitc, usually compound aud sheathing at 
the base, or eoiiietimes simple, cxstipulale. Flowers 
aliuobt always arranged iu a more or less unibellato 
inanzicr. Colyx superior, rotnls -and stamens fi, 
iiiiiertedon the outBidaof a double fleshy uiNik, which 
crowns tliB ovary. Ovary inferior, 2-cGllca, with a soli- 
tary peudnloun ovule in c.sch cell ; styles 2. Fruit 
consisting of two indehisciul carpels, which separate 
when ripe from a cuinmon axi» or carpophore, Seeds 
pondulous, one in each carficl, with a minute embryo 
at the base of abundant Luriiy nlburocii. The order 
comprises nearly :)00 gocera and upwards of l,JI(Kj 
species, tho groatcr xiuinber being confined to the 
northern parts of Eumpo, AbJu, and America. Thoir 
properties are cxlrernely \H*'i:ihlc: some are edible; 
others arc aroinulicatid carn.inutive, and in some oases 
stimulant and tonir>, iroin the presence of a volatile oil; 
others ooutain n imrcotico-acnd juice, which readers 
them more or less poisonoiis ; w Into others again are 
antispasmodie and stimulant, from the presence of a 
icetid gum-resin. The currot and parsnip, |mcsW* 
oclcry, and feunel, belong to this order; so also do the 
poisonous liemlock, eowbants and fools’-parslsy, Tho 
caraway, coriander, and anise, well known for tbfiv 
aromatic fruits (conimouly cuUod seeds), era msbeUi* 
ferooe plants. 

UuisiEamau. <£'ee UruiBTACWB.) 

UitiroBMiiT, Act op, yu-ne>yer/.Ms./e, was pasasd 
for Die puri^oso of sectiriug uniformity m publie wor* ‘ 
ship throngbont tbe Anglican church, l^e presant 
Act of Uniformity is the 13 A I t Gar. II. c. d, and 
regulates tho form of public prayefs, administration of 
tho fiscraments, and other rifes of the Cbnreh. Theta 
was a previous act of uniformity passed ia tba lint 
year of Eluabetb, . 
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OnlgenituB 

Fntqj! SITUS, yu’^ni-Jenf-e-tuB (Lat., only -begotten), 
in l^ccl. Ilist., is tho name of s celcfirated papal bull 
iDsna'lby Clomont XI. in 1713, and so called from its 
coiumcneing UnigenituB Dei Filiue* It was directed 
agaifiBt tho Moral BcOoctions on the Hew Testa- 
by P&ro Queanel, a celebrated Janseniat, and 
produced a groat commotion in franco, many of tlio 
clergy refusing to accept of it. 

tTsiov, The, yu'-ne-on (Lnt. nnio, I join), denotes the 
net by which the two separate kingdoms of England and 
Sootlandwere incorporated into one under tho title of 
the kingdom of Great Britain. Attempts bad been 
previously made to elTcct tMs object ; but it was not 
till 1707, by 6 Anne, o. 8, that it was actually accom- 
plished. Twenty-live articles were drawn up and 
agreed to by the parliaments of both countries; 
the principal conditions of which being that there 
should be a oommunication of rights and privileges 
between tho subjects of both kingdoms, except where 
othernise agreed; that the laws relating to trade, cus- 
toms, and the excise, should ho tlie same in Scotlaud us 
in England ; that there should be one purliamout, and 
sixteen peers should represent Hcolhind in the House 
of IVCTB, and forty-ilve menibcTB in tho ITuiise of Com- 
monH. Among the fundamental conditional of tho union 
is that tho Church of Scotland and tho four universities 
of that kingdom bo established forever. Tho union 
of Great Britain and Ireland took place in 1800, by 
30 & 40 Gen, 111, c. 07. It admitted four Irish lords 
spiritual and twenty-eight temporal to tho House of 
liners, and 100 conituouors to the House of Commons. 
(iSfC 1'AU1 j1.VMKWT.) 

Unison, ya'-nc-rea (Lnt. untrs, one; «ou»a, sound), 
the exact ugrocmeut of two sounds, proceeding irotn 
an equality in the number of vibrations made in a 
given time by two sonorous bodies. 

UNiTAmANS, yxt'*nc~iai‘-re-ihiz (Lat. «««», one), ore 
a sect of rcUgiouisls who believe in the existence of 
only one grout and snproinc Being, possc.ssed of the 
glory and attributes or iltvinity, its opposed to the 
Tniiiturinua, or those who hold that there are three 
per.-!ona in the Gmihead. 'J'ho Unitarians dill'er greatly 
10 tlie opinions which they hold regarding the nature 
of Christ. ^ Homo believe liim to bo tho gri'ato.st of all 
created boinn, endowed with great pouorand dignity, 
aiul cxiatiug boforo oU worlds; others eonsidor him to 
hare had no oxistenuo previous to bis birth on this 
earth, and to have boon simply a man approved of God 
by miruclos and wonders and signs, which God did in 
him. From a very early period of tho Church's his- 
tory, diflereucea of opinion existed respecting the 
luituro of Christ. SabcUius in tho 3rd, and Arius in 
the 1th century, held andpropagatod Unitarian notions. 
In the Kith century again, Faustiis Socinus was very 
successful in diflusiiig similar doctrines; and in 1653, 
Hervelus was burned ny the instigation or consent of 
Calvin, for holding sumi views. In England, in the 
Idth and 17tli centuries, similar eeutimonts prevailed, 
and in the beginning of tho IStb many of the Presby- 
terian ministers embraced thoso opinions. In a short 
time their congregations generally adopted tho same 
views, and thus many of the old Presbyterian chapels 
and endowments hare become the property of Unita- 
rians, Their origin as a distinct community in England 
dates from about 1730 ; andin 1851 they had in England 
and Wales 220 places of worship, witn <18,654 sittings, 
and in Scotland 5 places of worsiup, with 2,437 sittings. 
Their form of government is essentially congregational, 
each congregation ruling itself, without regm to courts 
or synods. The modern Unitarians differ ftom the 
earlier chiefly in attributing to Christ less of the divine, 
and more of tho human nature; xnaqy of them regard- 
ing him as “consUtated in all respects like other 
men." llis mission, they consider, was to introduce • 
new moral dispensation, and his death they look upon, 
not as a saenfloo or atonement for sin, but as a mar- 
tyrdom in defence of truth. They thus deny the ne- 
cessity of an atonement, and hold that good works 
alone are safllcieut to secure salvation. Many of the 
modern Unitarians hold that all mankind wiU ultimatdy 
he saved. 

UxiTSD Bavtnasw. Bobrkuw BaBTsaiv.) 

UifisEn PaESBTTESikir Church, Thr, or Bcoi- 
ya-ai'-frd, was formed in 1847, by the union of 
the United aeoession rnd the BeU^ chuNhea, The 


United Freabyterlali Churcii ^ 

original secession from the Chnrcb of Scotland took 
place in 1733. Ebenezer Erskine, one of the ministora 
of Stirling, having in a sermon denounced certain acta 
of the General Assembly as arbitrary and tyrannical, 
was rebuked and admonished by chat tribunal. He 
and three others protested against this decision, and 
were deposed. These being joined by four more 
brethren, constituted themselvea into a separate pres* 
bytery under tho name of the Associate Presbytery. 
Haling DOW given up all hopes of a r^iiiion with the 
national church, they onruestly set about extending 
niid perpetuating their principles, and provided means 
for educating candidates for the ministerial work. Tho 
presbytery speedily expanded into a synod, and held 
its first meeting at Stirling in 1716-0. Uufortimatoly, 
about this time a dispute arose respecting the religious 
clause of an oath taken by burgesses in certain towns, 
one party holding that no sccedcr should be allowed to 
swear this oath, while the other urged that it should 
bo made matter of forbearance. So fiercely was the 
contention carried on, that a separation took place in 
1747, thoso who were against swearing the oath being 
called ** Anlibiirgliers," while the oilier party were 
designated Burghers." The Antiburghers not only 
refused to maiot any friendly intercourse with the 
opposite party, i even wont the length of passing 
seritonce'of depiv 'itou and exoommuniciition on all tho 
ministers oppose >1 to their vici\.s, incluumg Ebenezer 
and Italph Erskine, and others. In 1751, un unpopular 
minister having been prcBeutod to tho elmrch and 
parish of luverkeithing, the great body of the parish- 
ioners protested against bis aettleiuent, und llic pres- 
bytery refused to induct him. Tho General Assembly 
took up the matter, and peremptorily enjoined tho 
presbytery to induct him ; a proceeding which olTcndcd 
cerlain of the ministers of tne presbytery, and one of 
thorn, Mr. Tliomas Gillespie, was deposed. Ho con- 
tinued his ministrations, however, and in a few years 
was joined by several others, and founded tlic ** Belief 
Synod," formed for the purpose of giving relirf to op- 
pressed Christians, from the yoke of patronage and tho 
tyranny of the church courts. Tho seceders oontiuucd 
to increoBo lu numbers, and not only jdanted cimrcbca 
in difTereut parts of Scotland, but sent prenebers to 
England, Irelaud, aud eveu to America. In 1773, tho 
cougregatiouB of the diQerent scceders iu Scotland 
amounted to 190. Towards tho close of the 18th 
century, a controversy arose respecting tho power of 
the civil magistrate in matters of religion, when a great 
majority of both synods abandoned the old ground 
held by the Covenanters, and adopted what was called 
**Hew Light" views. A small party, known as tho 
**01d Lights." seceded, and formed themselves into a. 
distinct presbytery. A few years earlier, a small par^ 
seceded from the Burgher synod, and formed them- 
selves into a distinct presbytery, becoming thus tho 
fonnders of tbo Original Burgher Synod," which in 
1839 returned into the bosom of tho national church, 
and at tho Disruption" most of them connected 
themselves with the iTroe Ohurch. At length, in 1820, 
sevente-tbree years after their separation, a union 
was effected between the Burghers and Antiburghers, 

I At the breach, tho secession numbered thirty-two con- 
ations : at the union, it comprised 262 (130 Burgher 
223 Antiburgher). Ten ministers of the iuiU- 
burgher synod refused to concur in the union, and 
soon after formed o junction with the Old Light party, 
the two constituting the ** Associate Synod of Original 
Seceders." Afterwards, in 1847, ns already stated, a 
union was effected between the United Secession and 
the Belief churches, when they took the name of the 
United Fresbyterian Church, It now comprehends 
thirty-one presbyteries, with about 6(X) ohurdhee, end 
nnmbers among its adherents about a fifth part of 
the population of Scotland. It has a divinity liaU. 
whicn is asnally attended by about 200 students ; end 
has long been disUnguished for its labours in the field 
of missmns. Its form of government is Fresbyteriaajsm 
(wbloh see), and its doctrines do not differ material^ 
from those of the Free Church (which see). At pre- 
sent, active sti^ are being taken to bring about 3s 
union between the United Fresbyterian and the Free 
churches; and from t)ie cordial reception which the 
proposel has met with from both woes, tiiere seems* 
every probability that it will speedily be effeoted* Is 
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I, the ABsooiate Synod of Original Seoeders, by a 

, narrow maiority, united themselves with the Free 
' Cfausob, while the niinority still continue a distinct 
body, under the name of the *' Synod of United Origi* 
ual Secedors.’' At present they compreUend four 
presbyt erica and twontjouine congregations. — For an 
account of tho Itcfurmed Presbyterian Churob, see 

ClKMONIAKS. ■ 

UniTBUSAii, j/u-ne-ver'’t.1f (Lat.), in Log., is applied 
to a proposition in which what la prodioatedis declared 
Co apply to ei’cry thing comprehemlod in it ; as, All men 
are mortal. A miivorsnl proposition may bo either aflir* 
Illative or negative; as, All men are subject to death, 
Is"o man is peWeet. It is opposed to u particular, which 
(Inserts or domes something of some, implying that 
' the others are, or may bo, left unspoken of ; as, Borne 
men are hamlBome ; some auimiiU cannot live in this 
country. 

Uni\£SB\i,ibt, yU‘m-vet*-sSl’i»t, in Theol., is a term 
applied to snch as maintain the universality of the atone* 
ment, or that all men will tliially be saved, as opposed 
Cn those who bold the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Otherwise their views are very dissimilar, some be- 
lieving in a remedial punishment of Limited duration, 
terminating in a universal restoration to hap]nnes9, 
while others deny tho ezisteuee of any future punish- 
ment, but only dillereiit degrees of happiness. The 
term is al^iii applied to those that hold that Christ died 
for all, and not merely for an elect numlier, ns the 
Calvinists teach, and that all may partako of salvntion 
Ly belief iu Christ. 

Uwivp.BSiTirs, (Lat. wninrrinVa/i, the 

whole of anything, us eontrusted with its ports), in its 
modern signiticution, UHually dcuotc-i an establishment 
for tho purpose of iuetruclion in some nr all of the 
most important branches of science and literature, and 
having thofpower of conferring certain honours or 
dignities termed degrees. This terra, like many 
others, has undergone various niodidcutionsof meaning 
until its original signiilcalion has qudo disappeared. 
n.'he oldest word for nn iustitution of higher ediieiition 
was nfu/fium, or niudwni ffeneralCt terms employed in 
the 12th and Dth centuries; and unlvcraifaa was 
applied to a corporation, or a number of persons nsso- 
dated together for a common purpose. In its proper 
and original meaning, then, university “ denotes simply 
tho whole members of a body (generally incorporated 
body) of perr^ous teaching and learning ono or more 
departments of knowledge, and not an institution 
privileged to teach a determinate circle of sciences, 
and to grantJc»irtiflcRtc9 of proficiency (degrees) in any 
fixed and'ccHAtndepartmentsof tbat'circlc(facultieB).'' 
(Sir W. Ha mil ton.) In the same way, the term ttudinm 
oenerale did not originally mean that all was taught, 
but that what was taught was taught to nil. The 
oldest universities arose spontaneously during the 12th 
and 171th centuries. About tho beginning of the 12th 
oentury, Paris became the resort of learned men, 
who, by means of teaching and public lectures, infused 
new life into the existing schools. The brilliant lec- 
tures of Abelard and Lonibnrdus attracted immense 
crowds from all parts of Europe, aud local immunities 
and other advantages came to be accorded to the 
teachers and pupils by the town, which well appreciated 
the advantages of this great resort. The continually 
increasing number of teachers and students rendered 
it expedient to adopt some form of government, in 
order that their labours might be carried on with some 
degree of regularity ; and accordinely, the university 
tp^ars to have been incorporated towards the end 
of the 13th century. At first it comprised only the 
faculty of arts ; but subsequently those of divinity, 
canon law, and medicine arose. The papal and royal 
privileges subsequently conceded did not create the 
Isetdtiea which th^ then publicly protected ; but in this 
way the universities damo to form integral parts of the 
Church and State, aud subject to their control. Philip 
Aoguftus, by bis ordinance of 12(X>, granted to tbe 
immraity exemption from the ordinary tribunals, and 
prohibited tbe citixens, under tbe severest penoHies, 
tram molesting the students. Subsequent kings of; 
Fwce conferred additional privileges, and by various 
enlotmeots, teachers and students were exempted 
’ from all customs, taxes, or personal burdens ; were not 
. Iii^ to arrest, to seizure or confiscation of goods, 
’ 1029 
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and were especially exempted firom being summoned 
out of Paris on any lemil prooess, Kor were tho popes 
behind the kings in their gilts to tho nnivoraity,iand 
Innocent IV. declared that no sentence of oxoonimu- 
nication, suspension, orintordiot against the univerbity, 
or any of its members, sbould have cfTect without spe- 
cial lieenso of the Apostolic sec. It thus soon liocnine 
the most distiiignished seminary of education iu Europe, 
and was resorted to by students from all parts. In 
the number of students amounted to 35,(K)0, and when 
floseiih Sealiger wiis a student, it had reached .*IO,()(X>. 
IrVlieii the tenoliera and students came to form one 
body, tho division into ncifeittr originated. Each nation 
ooniprised nil the professors and students from certain 
countries, iiiid formed an independent body by itself, 
having its own laws, funds, and government. At tho 
head of each nation was a procurator selected from 
among themselves, whoso duty it was to protect thoir 
rights and privileges, and see that all its regulations 
were duly observed. Tliis institution must have been 
of great benefit at tho time when students eamo from 
all parts of liSurope to one university ; and in some of 
the cuntineiiUl and Hootch universities the system is 
still kept ti]), oven to tho original number of four*. The 
four nations of the Paris university were— (1) th© 
Frcnrh, including B|)aniardN, Italians, Greeks, Ao.t 
(2) the Picard, comprising the north-cast of Franco ana 
the IS'etherhinds; (S) tho Korman ; and (4) tho Eng- 
lish, eallod atterwnrds the German, including English, 
ficotcli, Irish, Germans, Poles, &c. I>rgrec9 uro be- 
lieved to have originated in Pans about tho second 
b.tlf of tho 12th century. The first teachers had iukon 
olllco without invitation or jiermission from any ono; but 
subsequently tho members of the university were esre- 
fultbat their loeturera should be persons well qualified. 
Hence examinations were instituted, niid those who 
were found quiiliHed reeoived a formal permission to 
lecture publicly. The oldest degrees were those in arts. 
Tho first or lowest, ucadeiniciil degree was that of Eiiefte- 
7or, the secom) that of 7/teeiitmfe. If tho licentiate 
a(ierwnrd.i received the cap of Magiifer or Master, hd 
became a eollengue of his former teachers, and partici- 
pated in all their iirivilegcs. The title mngistorm Paris 
corresponded to that of doctor nt Bologna, Bnoh ex- 
aminations and solemn distributions of aeadeinieal 
honours {promofiones) were customary iu Paris as early 
as tho beginning of tho 13th century. At first tho 
teaching in the university was confined to tho seven 
liberal arts, known as the tnvittm and efttntfrivium ; the 
former comprising grammar, logic, and rhetoric, the 
latter music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 
Iu 1359, the mendicant orders and secular clergy 
united and formed a sort of corporation of teachers of 
theology, and thus originated the theological faculty. 
In 12fi(), tho teacher^* of niedieino followed thoir 
example, os did also those of civil law; and thus 
arose the lour faculties of arts, theology, law, and 
medicine. The fneultics elected deans from among 
their number, and these, with the procurators of the 
nations, represented tho university. Tho ehaneellor, 
from being tho otlicer appointed by tho bishop to pre- 
side over tbe courts of his diocese, came to obtain 
power in the university, and became tho ofllcer by 
whose authority degrees were conferred. The rector 
was chosen by the ditl’erent nations, and was the head 
of tho unircrBitv in cvorytliing except tbe conferring 
of degrees. He presided in the genera) meetings, 
took chargn of the registers and public money, and 
administered generally the government of the univer- 
sity. At first tho teachers doHverud their lectures in 
such rooms as they could for hire or otherwise obtain 
tho use of; but afterwards balls or schools for the tiae 
of their teaehersVere provided by the several fhoultfes. 
Originallv tho teachers were supported entirely by the 
fees received from the stodonts, and those (hat wore in 
high repute somelimcs made large somt. Afterwards 
teachers sometimes received presenta from the ma- 
gistrates of the town to induce them to remain in it, 
and at a later period a fixed saloiy was givesi to tfasoif 
The creAt' concourse of students in early times ren- 
deredTit difficult for them to obtain lodgings, and gave 
rise to exorbitant demands on tbe porter thetownstnes 
with whom they resided. T<f remedy this inaoAteiii- 
ence, taxers were impointedto deferinine the atoonnt of 
rent to be paid, and sobseqnenlly ohariti^le individt^ 
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ytert inducftd to provide houses in whioh • oartnin 
number of indi|;ent students niicht be lod^ted free of 
elmrec). In some onsra they also received their board 
firatia, or hod other allowances. This was the origin of 
tlio oolleifM or oolleges, which in Iho two old English 
univorsiticB ^avo risen into such iinportanoe. In the 
Oormaa universities HoniothiiiG: simitar was introduced, 
namely the burea (charitabln establishments in which 
students oould live for a very low rent). The name 
btirsD was also given to certain boordiog-hottses esta- 
blished by the profeSHorH for tho use of the students. 
Those who lived in such bursa*, were callcd^'Anrsam; 
wlmijoo tho Oerman Bavfch. TAu university of Bologna 
contests Uie pslm of antiquity with that of Faria. It 
first became famous through the teaching of Irnerius 
in tho earl V part of the J2tii oi'utui'v. llis lectures on 
Itouian law attracted a great number of pupils, and 
he is considered to have originated a grand revolution 
in the legislation of Europe. Ifis suoaesaora were 
xnnn of ability, and for several centuries after, the 
university of Bologna continued to bo celebrated for 
its legal learning, and to be lloukod to by students from 
all parts. About 1220 it had lO.O(K) students, ami in 
the middle of tho 17th mitnry the numbers had in- 
creased to l.3.0(K>. As iu tlio case of I'oris, the citizens 
conforred cortaiu rights and privileges upon the uni- 
versities, others being subsequently granted by the 
emperor and the pope. Xu Oormany, as also in 
JCngland, the earliest universities were founded on 
tho model of that of I'aris. The first universities 
I’oiuided in Germany were those of Prague, 134B, and 
Vienna, 13«5. Universitioa were now expresslv esta* 
bliahad, and not loft to grow up of thomselvos, oa before. 
I'or several centuries tho ^lopcs continued to erect 
these institutions, and oxeroiso the right of protecting 
and superintending them. Monarcha who wialied to 
establisn a university requested the papal confirmation, 
aud submittod to the authority wliioli tho Baman see 
arrogated over them, 'fho unhappy Tliirty Years* war 
did much injury to tho G<*rmun univorsitics ; but since 
that period they havo iiiiuio rapid advances, beyond 
those of any other country. The character of liie at 
tho Germau universities is such that tho student over 
after recalls it with fondness. An amount of freedom 
and libnrty is eigoyed there to which they are after- 
wards strangers, and tho students are very jealous of 
their privileges. Tho liberal principles which have from 
time to timo animated Oornmny have been manifested 
iu a particular degree by the students at tho universi- 
ties ; and there have not been wanting attempts on the 
part of the govornmouts to curtail thoir liberties. In 
a German university there aro usually ordinal^ and 
extraordinary professors, and doctntet or licentiates, 
llie ordinary professors those who form tho great 
body of tho teaching staff. In moat universities they 
are appointed by the gorcrumont, have general juris- 
diction over the students, and niahe the provisions ro- 
specting instruction. They divide thomsolves into four 
faculties, each having o dean choton by themselves 
from their own number. The whole oonstituto tho 
senate, at the head of whioh is the rector, who is 
chosen annually. The oitroordinaiy professors are 
usnoUy persona who have distinguished themselves in 
sosae particular branch or branches, and whose ser- 
vices the government wishes to retain. They receive 
■moU salaries, and ore the persons looked to to fill 
vocanoiee among the ordinary professors. Thedeemtlcf 
are those who, after undergoing au examination, have 
obtained liberty to teach. Any person msy request tgf 
ho examined in this ntw, and if found ^uaiifiaa is ei£ 
titled to be licensed. T^he docenles reoeivo no salaries ; 
hut firaai among them the oxtraordineiy professors are 
usuody seleoted. Every pereou in these three chiseef 
can leoture upon whatever subject he pleases, the pvo- 
fcsiora being only obliged to deliver lectures also in 
tlio braaohes for which they are specially appointed. 
Hoeeeverj often three or four oonrsee of lectures are 
delivered on tilie same snldeet, and theologians will be 
found leotnruig on politics, philosophers on questions 
in theology, ana BO on. The German student fs usually 
loft at ihu liberty to choose the lectures which he wm 
attendi and he Is eubjectod to no ofllcial examinaGon 
during hiatena of stui^. The only regtdatkm is that, 
u e«M of uoet acieaaes, he isrequixed to attend eer- 
tain UoliiNe^ ai4 to steciv|Ml thrseyean^ tf he wishes 
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to practise a profession, &e. The student’s examina- 
tions commence after ho baa finished his course of 
fitody, or on entering on a profession ; and particularly 
in Prussia tho oxamiiuitionB are very severe for one 
wishing to become a c^rgyman, physician, lawyer, 
statesman, or traehor of w superior school. Theso ex- 
aminations are both oral and written, uqd the succes- 
sive steps of promotion are attended with new examins-i 
tiotts. The universities of France (twenty-three in all) 
were swept away during the Bevolution, and for a time 
education was entirely neglected. At length, in lilOB, 
an imperial nniveiuity was established by STapoleon 1. 
It embraces tho whole system of national education in 
France, and is composed of seventeen academies, each 
of which oi^preheiids two, three, or more of the de- 
partments into which the kingdom is divided, and con- 
tains one or more imperial lyccnms. In the following 
tahlij wo give a list of tho principal of the other conti- 
nental universities, with the date of their foundation, 
and the uumbor of atudenta and prolessora at each. 


Biiviiria., 



Dntoot 

Rtii- 

Pro- 

AMCIEa 

Foimil, 

tlcut». 

fes’m 

Vienna ....... 

.. LW5 

2,100 

85 

F ' iguo 

.. 134li 

1,100 

89 

, 1 ^th. 

.. 1W5 

1.200 

62 

f iuliia 

.. 1226 

1,600 

45 

r>i,via 

.. imi 

1.060 

47 

Heidelberg . 

.. 1387 

GOO 

49 

Mimioh 

.. 182« 

1,330 

75 

Bru^vels 

.. 3837 

458 

47 

Louvain 

.. 1438 

750 

48 

, Copenhagen., 

.. 3470 

000 

41 

Athens 

.. 1837 

520 

45 

iliittingou.... 

.. 1737 

700 

67 

Leyden 

,. 1B76 

520 

28 

U tK*clit 

.. l«3rt 

500 

22 

, Kome 

.. 33<>3 

700 

60 

Bologna 

..1119 

630 

40. 

Berlin 

.. 1809 

1,500 

70 

Halle 

.. 3U91 

050 

50 

Breslau 

.. 1703 

770 

61 

Bonu 

.. 1808 

770 

58 

Moscow 

.. 1755 

1,7.>0 

90 

Dorpat 

.. 1633 

650 

84 

St. Petersburg 1619 

700 

83 

Kiev 

.. 1833 

000 

65 

Turin 

.. 1412 

1,300 

at 

Genoa 

.. 1813 

430 

38 

.Tcna 

.. 1558 

380 

60 

Leipsie 

.. 1409 

850 

75 

Naplca 

.. 1224 

1,600 

.1. 

Palermo .... 

.. 1394 

1,100 

60 

Valladolid.... 

.. 1340 

1,300 


Valencia .... 

.. 1410 

1,600 


Saragossa.... 

.. 1474 

1,100 


Santiogo .... 

.. 1533 

1,000 


Upsala 

.. 1470 

1,450 

31 

Lund 

.. 1668 

650 

28 

Christiania . 

.. 1811 

500 

32 

l^isa 

.. 1338 

680 

46 

Tiibingou .... 

.. 1477 

670 

60 


For an acuount of the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, Dnbliu, Durham, and Glasgow, seo 
under these several heads; for that of Londou see 
btfow. 

^^iriTEBSitT CoxLXox, IiOKUoiT, Originated in a 
ffeheme for eatablishing a univerrity in the metropolis, 
flrss promulgated by Thomas Campbell, the poet, and ^ 
otliers, in 1836. Their objeots wer»-(l) to aflbrrd the ^ 
inhabitaots of London, at a moderate rate, the means 
of giving their sons a complete education ; (2) to aifbird 
the benefits of a nniversity education to toe varione 
classes of society in England who, not being memben 
of the Church of EngUuid, were excluded in a greater 


or less degree from Oxford and Cambridge; and (8) 
to establish in the metropolis extended and systettatia 
courses of edueatloa for profetsional pursuits, in laiwh» 
medioine, and dvil eagineeriBg. ^'ithin a fhw mqifthb 
after the scheme was anndnnel^ suilieient fhnda wsee 


closeof 18S8 thecksses in the fiM^ies of arts, nA 

imedfeiiie wereinfidlopesatioo. The exclusion of 
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iogj from tba course of instruction geve rise to mnoh 
opposition, end it was not till 1836 that it obtained a 
c wter of iaoorporation. The entire management and 
direotion of the affairs of the coUeffC are vested in the 
general meetings «id connoil; the former oonaistingof 
^ proprietors and donors (who are members for lile), 
and the latter consisting of a president, vioo-proaidont, 
treasnrer, and from sixteen to twontT*four other mcm- 
bees olooled by a general meeting. The senate is com* 
posed of oil tbs professors of the college, and a presi- 
dent selected by them, oot of three persons presented 
to them for that purpose by the goucral council. It 
has two faculties, — one of arts and law, the other of j 
modioine. In the former, there are professorships of 
Itatin, Greeks English, German, French, Italuin, He* 

/ brew, Arabic, Persian, Gujarati, Uindustaui, Jliiidu 
Law, Sanscrit, Chinese, Comparative Grammar, Ilia* 
tory. Political Economy, Fluiosophy of the Mind and 
Logic, Jurisprudence, 'Eagtiah Law, Mathematics, 
Katural Philosophy and AstronomT, Arohitccturo, CivB 
Engineering, Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Phyaio- 
^OfSy$ Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mmeralogy; in the 
latter, prufessorships of Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practical Anatomy, Comparative Anatomy, Practice 
of Medioine, Clinic^ Medininc, Surgery, Clinical Sur- 
gery, Midwifery, Materia Mcdica. Chemistry, Practical 
Chemistry, Botany, Medical J unaprudeuce. The pru* 
feasors are dcpeuuent upon the fees which they recvive 
from their pu|iils. The scssiuu in arts comureucea iu 
tho middle of October aud ti^rmiuatcs at the end of 
Juno. Tho medical sesaiou is divided into two terms 
— the 'Winter, from the beginning of October to the end 
of March, and the Summer, fruin the beginuing ut Muy 
to the Gild of July. Students aro admitted without 
reference to their religious opinions, and without pi e* 
vioos examination, except in tho caao of those under 
fifteen years of age. At tho end of each session, exa* 
minations by raeaus of printed papers are held, accord- 
ing to which the honours and prizes aro awarded. Cou- 
y ziected with the oollitfe are two Audrowa scholarships, 
of i;66 each, tenable lor one year oniv,~one fur Latin 
and Greek, the other for mathematics; two Joseph 
Uume's aohoiarships of ii20, lor three years, one tor 
>. hirisprudence, tho other fur political economy ; one 
Eicaido scholarship of i;20, for threo years, for polilicul 
economy; a Jews' commemoration scholarship; and 
various prises. The number of students iu the faculty 
of arts and law during 1801-3 was 210; uiediciiie, I'tH; 

, besides 85 attending tho evening olasaes, and 3U3 pupils 
in the junior school in connection with the uuivorsity. 
->llef. Uniwrsitjf College Calendar, 1803. 

UiriTKRSiiTOP Lovuon was created by royal char- 
ter of William I'V. in 1836, oouffrmcd by a new charter 
granted by Tictoria in 1637. A supplementary charter 
was grantM to it in 1849 ; and in 1853 a new charter 
revoked tho previous ones, aud established it on a mote 
deiinite and axteuded basis. Its object was to encou- 
rage a regubir and liberal course of education, by pre- 
senting the moans to all classes and denominations of her 
majesty's subjects, without any distinction whatever, 
by offering to persons who proseente orconmleto their 
Btndies iu the metropolis or other parts oC the king- 
dom, such facilities, and confecriug upon them such 
distinctions, as mayfincline them to persevere in their 
laudable pursuits ; and for the pnrposo of ascertaining 
by examination the persona who we aoqnired pro0- 
. money in hteratnre, science, and art, by the pursuit of 
/ such coarse of education, and of rewarding them by 
academical degrees os evidence of their respective 
I attainments, and marks of honour proportioned there- 
' unto. It is, in fact, a great literary incorporabon 
legalised for the purpose of testing too qualiflcations 
of yonng man who present themsmTcs as candidates 
foe liteca^ or soieutitlo hononrs, and of conferring the 
same on those found possessed of the necessary quaii- 
fioatioos, irrespective of where or how acquired. It 
tbos differs from the other univorsitiee, wliich only 
confer degress on those who have been edneated with* 

' in their walls. The body politic, or corporate, consists 
of a cbanceBor, vice-cliancellor. 36 fouows appointed I 
' by tike crown, and by the members of the senate, oodj 
i aU persons bolding ai^ of the degrees of LL.D., M.I>» 

9 M J., B.A. The chief officers are the | 

IchahMllor, vice-onanc^lor, rsfpstrar, chaimasA of 
w coftToeitioDf vith the queen as suilor. Thece ue two j 
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oottrts,-*tho Benate and the Convocation. Tlie for- 
mer consists of the chancellor, vtco-oluhuceUor, ud 
fellows, and is invested with the entire nianag^eut 
tend supsrintoadenoe of the affairs, concerns, and^pro- 
porty of the university. The Convocation coumsts of 
the graduates of tho university ; but those graduates 
ouly aro entitled to veto whoso uumes appeii'r upon the 
register. Their powers are very liraitetf, being chiefly 
confined to disoussing aud deoloring their opliiiou upon 
matters connected with the uiiivrrsib*, but without 
having any right to interfere therein. J'hc iinivei'sity 
IS empowered to receive into voniicction with it etich 
educational institutions iu the United Kingdom and 
British colonics as furnish sull'icicut evidence that they 
oonuuuuicato to young lucu wuuh a coiirso of instruc- 
tion as to justify their being taUon on cxaniiimtion. 
The senators also have tho power (with consent of one 
of the principal secretaries of Hiatr) to ikliuit persona 
not oducutfMl m any of tliu iiislitulioiis comieoled with 
tho university for matrionlaliuii, uiid as citndidatoa for 
any of the degrees other than mcilioal, on suob condi- 
tions tts shall from time to tiuie ho determined. The 
feuators have (ho power, after exunuiialioii, of confer- 
ring the several degrees orbiiebelor, master, and doctor 
iu arts, laws, suionoe, modieiiie, and mnsio, aud also in 
such other departments of knowledge, except theology, 
as they sliali from time to time determine. The eza- 
miuuf ions arc held at least once a year, and embrace 
such branches in tho several dopertments as they eball 
uunsider necessary. All the examiniiliotis are conducted 
by moans of printed puper.s, and the buccpasIuI oundi- 
dates are, oxcept in tho matrieulalion cxiiminations, 
ai’ranged in two divisions, those of the first divisioo 
being aduiisstblo to oxominiiliun for honours. Tho 
matriculutiun i‘xiimi nation takes place twice a year, on 
tho second Monday in January and tho first 'Monday 
in July, and candidates aro rc(|uirod to transmit be- 
forehand to the registrar a ccrldicnto of their liaving 
comxdeted tho sixiooiith your of their age. Tho sub- 
jects iucludearitliiiietioanrl algebra, geometry, natnral 
phiioHopliy, cheuiistrv, cliissics (one Greek cud ono 
Latin subject), English langiiugo, outliues of KnglUb 
history, and tho French or German language. Ex- 
amuiatlons aro biniultaneously conducted in such pro- 
vincial cities, towns, and rr>llcg«>w<i, us have obtained tha 
sanction of the Senate. Pen, L2. Any candidate whi> 
bus passed may bo examined for honours in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, classics, chomibtry, and 
natural history ; and the highest cundidatrs in the two 
former classes may each receive an exhibition of £30 
for two yeui’s ; and tho highest iu ihc two latter each 
aprize of £10. After matriculation, candidates fortba 
degree of B.A. arc required to puss two subsequent 
ozaminutioiis. Tho first oommenues im the tliird Mon- 
day of July, and only tbo’^ » who havo obtained honours 
can bo admitted to it within one nciidetuical year of tha 
time of hia matriculation. The subjects aro iiritbmeticr 
aud algebra, geoinotry, piano trigonometry, Jhatin and 
Koninu history. Latin liingniigc, English language, 
literature, and history, aud tho French or Oermim 
language. Fee, £3. Candidates may be examined 
for honours in-^l ) MothemKtics ond meohanieol pbU 
loBOphy; (2) Latin; (3) English, and for prizes in tto 
Frenou and German languages. The highest candidatea 
iu mathomatioB aud Latin (jgay each recoivo an oxbibi- 
lion of £K> a year for two years; the bigbest candi^to 
in Englikh £30 for two years ; and the highest* can- 
didates in French and Gorman oacb a prize of £10. 
The second B.A. examinatlou comm^ucoson the fourth 
Monday of October, and no caiididaie can be admitted 
to ife wiAhtn one acadenMcal year oi the time of possinff 
the first B.A. exiunination. Tho subjeota arc meobsfiii- 
onl and natural philosophy, astronomy, animal physio- 
logy, olassies, history, logic, and moral philosophy. 
Fee, £5. Any candidate who has passed may bo exa* 
mined for honours in mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, classics, logic and moral pbiJosopy, chemistry,, 
anusw pbyaioloey, and vegetable physiology acid itme* 
tural botany. The highest candidate in each of thw 
first three branches may receive £50 a year forthenexh' 
three years, with the title of Univmfty Roholar; sod 
tiia highest oandidato in the other three branobes easis'. 
a prise of £10. Tho B.A. and»B.So. eTaminatiqn, Bfca 
those for snatrienlstioii, are carried on simottaaeottsly 
I in other cities, towns, and cohim. Tb^ UJL eanakfr. 
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iiiiriim coinmrnftPA on the flnt Mondfty in June, snd 
11 (>r a Ktrioter and more extensive character than vuy 
t)( tliQ pr(‘(‘i‘diri|;. One academic year at least most 
olnpsp fthci' taking; B.A. The subjects include olaasiea, 
matlj^naijcs, and uataral pbiiosophj, lofpc and moral 
)>liiloBOpliy. political philosophy, history ofjphilnsopby, 
uiid politii'ol economy. The most dislinguisbod cundi- 
(late in each hruucb receives a gold lu^iu of the value 
ol JL'IO. Ft'c, .CIO. 8cri)>tural exomioaiions take place 
onuo a year in the lletiroer and Greek texts of ncrip- 
turn, the evidences of Christianity and Scripture 
hirttory, and the highcBt candidato in each class re* 
ccMves hooks to iho value of £!i. Candidates for the 
ilcgree of H.Se. ( IlaiOielor of Science) are required to 
hnvo matriculated, and to pass two subacqueut exami* 
tiuliiiiiN; hut bachelors of arts and erudnatea who have 
pus‘>('d the first exnmination forM.B. are only rccfuired 
to piwi the second of these. Pee for each examination^ 
jCo. Honours may ho tajeen in both of these oxamina* 
lions, and the highest candidate in cucli branch may 
rercivo exhibitions of .CiO and £50 for two and three 
years. The oxaminution for I).Sc. takes place after the 
expiry of two years from 11.6c.; and tlie fee is £10. 
The candidal « is cxuniiuod on some one of a number of 
branches selected by hinisolf ; but he is expected also to 
ehow a general ncipiRintance with the subsidiary sub* 
.feels. The lifj.ih cxaniiiiation cauoot tako place tilt 
the etpiry of one ncndcmic year alicr B.A. Honours 
may »1ko1)u taken, and the most distinguished catidi- 
datf! iniiyrccciio un exhibition of £50 a year for the 
next throe yeiirs. l»’i‘e, £10. No candidate is admitted 
to Die degree of LL.I). under thirty, until after the 
expiry of tao years from his obtaining LL.B. Bor 
persons tdiovo thirty, no interval is required, and the 
candidate who most di9tingui.ahe8 hiuiself may receive 
a gold tuedalof the value of£:iO. Fee, £10. Candi* 
dates for iho degree of M.lt. arc required to hare been 
ongagod during four ycivra in their prolcrsional Btudics 
at one or other of Ibo schools TenoRni/.cd t»v the univer- 
aity, and to pass two cxaminiitious. In the former of I 
Chese, o.indiaatcs arc exiuuiucd in anatomy and physio* 
logy, in chemistry, and in Tnutorin inediea, and nmv re* 
ceive .Clio for two years. I*Ve, £10. The second M.B. 
examinutiou cannot take place within two years of the 
first, nod includes physiology, general pathology, gene* 
ml therapeutics, liygionc, surgery, inedieiiie, midwifery, 
forensic uiedieiuc, ilonours may bo obtained in phv* 
fiiology and comparative anatomy, in surgery, in medi* 
ciuo. and in midwifery ; and the most distinguished 
candidate in each of the three llr^t brunches may receive 
ttne,\hibitio»of£fi0fortwoyear8. 'Fee, £.■>. Candidates 
lor the degree of M.D. aro required to funiish various 
cortifleutes of qualiilcotions, including one of*haviiig 
lieen engaged for live venra in tho practice of their pro* 
feasioii; and tho candidate who dUtinguishea himself j 
most at the examination may receive a gold medal of 
the value of £20, Fee, £10~, — Kef. Zomlon Uuioertif^ 
Cahndar, 

IJi'AS, or Antsjah, yK'*pes, the poivon*treo of Java 
(Aafiomfoa‘frciWa),oonrcrningMhich poiunny fabulous 
stories are related. The milky juice is extremely 
poisonous, but there is no foundoiion for the belief 
that the trno poisons the air. The active principle con* 
tained in tfie jtuco has been nnuied anfitinti. 

UK.wtirM,T/M-r<iF.»e*KiM, a metal somewhat sparingly 
distributed over the surface of the earth in the mine* 
rals pitt'h htendt which consists of tho Mack oxide 
nixoa with silica and oxido of iron ; uran-mica, or cAuf- 
•eoliie, which is a double phosphote of copper aud 
uranium ; and vranite, in which hmo takes the place of 
^le copper. ITruninm was discovered by Klapnith, and 
the metal was first isolated by Beligot, tho substance 
orieinally supposed to bo the metal having boon proved 
byl im to be tho protoxide. The metal is obtained by 
aaveral processes, the most simple being by heating the 
protoclporide with potassium. Uranium thus obtained 
SB of a White colour, to o certain extent malleable ; it is 
not oxidised by water at ordinary temperature; but if j 
boated in tho air, it burns brilliantly like maguosioro. ’ 
Bnlphnric and hydrochlorio aoida dusolvo with the 
ovoliuinn of hydrogen. It forms throe oxides,-— the 
snboxide, : the protoxide, UO; and the sesqui* 
oxide, Toe suooxide is little kuown. It la a 

green powder, obtained by heating the black oxide in 
m curtent of o^goi, Xt^ soluble in dilute eeidi, bat 


¥ 
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does not form silts. Thejprotoxide is nede ^ heating 
the oxalate of uranium in a current of hyoiugen in • 
close vends. It is a block powder, which takes fire 
spontaneously on exposure to the air. It was formerly 
supposed to be the metal. In its anhydrous stato, it 
is insoluble in acids, but aa a hydrate precipitatca^Jfom 
its salts by aramouia, it is readily aoluble, forming 
numerous salts of an interesting oburaoter. The 
aesquioxidc is the most iz^ortant of the oxides of 
uranium. It is somewhat difficult to prepare ih a pure 
state. It oombines readily ^ith the acids, forming 
crystallizablo salts of great beanty. The nitrate is the 
source from which all the compounds of uranium are 
procured. It is prepared from pitch blond by solution 
in nitrio acid, the lead, arsenic, iron, and other im- 
purities, being extracted by well-known mcipis. It 
forms fine yellow crystals, with a peculiar gre^n bloom 
running through them, and contains an equivalent of 
nitric acid nnited to au equivalent of the scsqnioxida 
of uranium. It will bo remembered that all other 
eesquioxidcs require throe equivalents of acid to form 
neutral sbUn ; tho use of nitrato of uranium can there- 
fore be only cxplaiiicd by supposing, with Fcligot, that 
a radicle «ranj/l, exists, of which the supposed 

Bcsquioxido is a proi .ide. The nitrato has lieen nsed 
as u photographic r. > Mrial, but without any very great 
success. Scsqoioxif of uranium, when combineawith 
glass, gives it a peculiar grccnish-ycllow colour of great 
beauty. Besides tho oxides named, there appears to 
bo another, the black oxide, or protosesquioxide, which 
is much used us a black pigment in porcelain-paiutiug* 
It is formed by heating the protoxide to redness, or 
liy igniting the pronitralp. The protochlonde of 
uranium is a volatile deliquescent substance, orystai- 
lizing in dark-grccn octahedra, wliioh is decomposed 
by water. A volatile subchloride is also obtouiable. 
When chlorine is passed over the protoxide at a red 
beat, a yclli^w deliquescent crystallino coniponnd ie 
formed, which bus tho composition UgO^Cl, or 
ihlnrldc (^f nmnyl, strengthening the hypothesis of the 
existence of such a radicle. The other salts of uranium 
are very interesting to tho scientific chemist, from their 
aDomalous composition and behaviour with re.agents, 
but cannot be described here. The sesquioxido seeme 
capable of playing tho part of an acia, and forma 
compounds with potash and sods. Tbo facility with 
which many of tho sesquisalts of uranium are trans- 
formed into protosalts by exposure to the sun's rays 
lmi caused them to be greatly used in uctinometrio 
cxpcriuients. In many of its reactions, uranium 
gi’catly resembles iron and manganese. Like them, 
its sulphate oombines with sulphate of potash, forming 
a double salt, which, however, is not an alum. 

Ubavus, yH’TaV»nu9f in Astros., the remoteat 
known ulanet belongiug to our system. It was origi- 
nally denominated the GcorciKiii Sidui, end then 
Jltrnchel, from the name of its discoverer. The motion 
of Urauus is direct, or from west to east, during the 
greater part of the year. He is stationary for some 
time betoro opposition, and for some time after, and 
bis motion is retrograde during the intermediate inter- 
val. His motion attains its maximum value on tho 
day ot opposition. The arc of rctrogradation included 
between the annual station which precedes oppositioa 
aud the annual station which follows it, is 3° 45*. The 
time of a synodic revolution of the planet, or the lime 
which elapses between two consecutive conjunctions, 
is 360 days. The mean distance from the sdn of 
Uranus as 19'18239, that of tbo earth being considered 
ns unity. The apparent diameter of Uranus (which, 
oa account of Ibe great magnitude of its orbit in com- 
parison of that of the earth, undergoes very little 
variation), is about 4/*; whence the real diameter of 
tbe planet mnst be about 35,000 miles, or nearly four 
and a half times that of tho earth, and its bulk about 
eighty times that of tbo earth. Uranus presents the 
appearance of a smoD, round, and uniformly iDuinineted 
disk, without rings, belts, or discemihlo spots. Froin 
analogy, we Infer that it revolves about its axis, but of 
this there is no direct proof. Four satellites, at leosL 
are known to attend Uranus ; Sir HVilliam Hersebd * 
thought that he could discern six; but the exintencyt 
of more than four bos not been clearly mode out. 
iUuminating and calorifio power of tbe eon beiiw 
represented m unity on the eutfhee of the earth, their 
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itts fill flpoa ^ surface of VtiiiiUf widi uu iutenii^ 
emomittBi to tbe density at Die enyliof of fne 
•will beiee representaa bj unify. XTrattkis ires die- 
eorered by Sir WUUaia Hersdhd ul ^tb, on tae iSMi 
of^urcb, 1781. It bud been prsTiouily observed by 
oftlier ustronomors, but* owing to the inferiori^ of tbeir 
Idteaeopes, fbey never suspected it to be e plonet. 

tfUA, one of the few organio buses of unimal 

ov4pn. It forms uo essential oonstituent of the urine 
4if uU animals, and is biost abundant in that of tbe 
mammalia, particularly so in the oase of the cwnivora. 
It is the prinoiftal ontlet of nitrogen flrom the eyetam 
after the matorialsiirhioh eom^se the animal tissues 
have experienoed oxidation under the inflnenee of in- 
spired' mr, A person in good health secretes about an 
ounce of urea daily. Dumas made several fruitless 
iSMempti to form urea from the aaotised constituents 
of tbe body, but Bcohamp has recently sucoeeded in 
doing so, by sabjecting albumen to the oxidixing action 
of permanganate of |mtash. TJrea does not appear to 
be formed in the hidneye, these orgws appearing to 
act more as filters in separating it'from the mass of 
blood in which it is formed before it 'reaches them. 
ITrea may be formed artificially in several ways, and 
vaa one of the first organic products made from inor- 
ganic materiale. Cyanate of ammonia, ll«NOiGgNO, 
as motanierio with urc&, whose forrauliis CgUglWgO., 
and is converted into it by evaporating at a centle 
heat. It 1*9 also formed by tho action of oxidising 
agents in uric acid, and by a number of other pro- 
cesses which cannot be detailed here. It is isomeric 
with carbamide, if not identical with it. Tho easiest 
method of procanng it is by beating toeetber (>U 
parti of fwrocyauido of potassium with 28 of 
olaiilc oxide of luangaoeae, and washing tbe residoe 
obtained. The cyanate of potash thus formed is 
transformed into the ammonia salt 1^ dissolving in 
it 41 parts of sulphate of ammonia. Tho cyanate of 
ammonia may be dissolved out by alcohol, and slow 
evaporatiou converts it into urea. It crystallises tu 
whne slender striated prisms, which are slightly deli- 
quescent. Its solution has a cool bit terish taste, and is 
neutral to test-paper. 1 1 is very soluble in water and 
not alcohol, but sparingir so in ether. It does 4iot 
appear to form a definite hydrate. It melts at about 
Fahr., and at a temperature a little above this it 
la decomposed iuto ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, 
and metamcric add. A solution of urea heated in n 
■esled tube takes up four equivaleuts of water, and is 
converted into carbonate of ammonia. The same 
change takes place in stale urine ; hence its amnioniacal 
odour after keeping it a few days. Although forming 
•alts with certam of the adds, urea does not possess 
%eU-marked basic properties. With utrio and oxalic 
adds it forms orystitilisable salts. With certain 
metalljo oxides and salts, such as tho oxides and 
nitrates of silver and merenry, it forms definite crystal- 
line compounds. Urea constitutes about one and a 
half pw oeut. of the urine of a bealtbi^rsoo. or about 
oue-third of its solid constituents. Toe hydrogen in 
iirea*may be replaced by compound radiome, such as 
ethyl, phenyl, &c., giving rise to numerous compounds, 
known as the comimund ureas. It obo combiues with 
other radicles, forming ureufes.— For a fuller account 
of these and the almost numberless series of com- 
ponnds capable of being formed from this very inter- 
esting body, the reader is referred to Miller's IClmtntg 
qf Oleeiii^, part iii. 

Unno, tftt-ro'-do, in Bot.. a gen. of Fungi, the 
epeciesof whtoh produce the diseaaes of com and other 
oultivated plants, oulled blights, rusts, &o. 

UunuA. (See BLADUna.) 

Vuxo Acin,W-r<h.— This very impcwtwt exermnen- 
titlons product occurs in small quantities in human 
to the extent of rather less than one per cent. 
9 solid matter contain^ in it. It is met with in 
b gieater abundance in tbe excrement of birds and 
thUkoftlieboa consisting almost entirely of I 
niwv of ai amo n in . Guano also oootains large quanti- 
ties-bf it, anfi^lias been most extensively empl^ed as 
^ti ioncoe ia tbe . now almost estinet manniaoture of 
Vlwn exosteof uric add isseeretedi 
Ju DiqjlfAiB, It depodte htfA erystaUine grtiiii inj 


Ursa Minor 


^ bladder, which, if retained, gradually Ibrm ooncre* 
tionary calcnli, and growing into the disease known as 
-^vel or stone, is gentr patients, urio aeid dmomn* 
fates ronnd the joints, farming white friablOconhre- 
tions, known improperly as ehuMeme, tlrijf add is 
generally propawd by dissolving the driadnqmNsoOh* 
of the boa m water, and oonvertlugthe ntateof ammOnib 
into nitrate of potash by adding excess of potash, 
and boiling nati) the whole of the ammonia has been 
set free. Hydroeblorio acid is then added, and tiia add 
separates in minute crystals, which are thorough^ 
wadied and dried. Pure urio acid is a white crystal* 
line powder, requiring 10,000 parts of water for Bola*> 
tion, to which it imj^rts a very feeble add reaction. 
It is insoluble in alcohol and ether, bub dissolves in 
concentrated sulphnrio sci^, which deposits it in • 
hydrated condition on dilation. The urates of tho alka* 
lies are mach more seluUe than the add itself. Urio 
acid is dibasic, giving rise to acid and neutral aalts. By 
being submitted to heat, urio acid breaks up into n 
number of compounds; but the remarkable number of 
definite and oiystallixable sabstaocea which it gives tiso 
to when treated with various oxidating ageoto present 
the highest physiologtoaL interest, inasmuch as the 
great cmuigeB which occur in the animal economy under 
tne iofluence of vitality are always accompanied by 
oxidation, iiiebig and VVilhlor have studied these sab* 
stances minutely, and desoriptions of most of them ore 
given ID Miller’s HUmeHte qf Chemiairjf, part iii., to 
which tho reader is referred. 

UxiM and Tnvu)itii,ya'-nm, (Heb.,li^t 

and porleciion), among the ancient Jews were tho 
means by which Jehovaii vouchsafed to oommunioato 
his mind and will to the high priests. What these were 
is much disputed among oniics. Tlie most oommon 
opinion, however, is that they werejpreoious stones on 
the high prioal'e breastplate, which revealed the will 
of Goo, by appearing of nnniual lustre when favour- 
able, and dim w hen unfavourable. 


|iMmjiia ifvntm rvuuiiLijr dv 10 m uiom aiiiidiu iAUiap 

of a poJe yellow or amber colour, with a peculiar, faint 
aromatic odour, which becomes pungent and aramogfo* 
cal when decomposition takes place. Often, bowitr'~ 
os it cools, It becomes opaque and turbid, from tbn|l 
position of part of its oonHtituonts prenoualy fael 
solution; aud this may be consistent with hcM 
Healthy urine may, however, bo nearly oolourl^, or 
of a brownish or deep-orange tint, a*4d may proieot 
every hhodu of colour between those extremes. The 
quantity accreted in twenty-four hpurs depends upon 
tho amount of fluid drunk, and the quantity secret^ 
by the skin ; but generally it is about from thirty to 
forty fluid ounces. Ity speciflo gravity vanes in health 
from I’OIS to 1’030; but 1'02() is tbe average stondard. 
It is acid in its reaction, and contains some mucus and 
epithelium. In 1,000 parts of ordinary urine there are 
03:t parts of water and 67 parts of solid matter. Tbe 
following analysis is given of the solid contents of urine, 
bat the proportion of tho suaterials is liable to 
great variation, depending on food,exaroiae, and other 
conditions Urea, 46’6H; uric aoid, 1*01; exfras^t 
matters, ammoniacal salts, and chJorida of fodldnu 
29-95; alkaline sulphates, 11*69; alkaline phosphatoll 
6-86 ; phosphates of lime and magnesia, 1'60. Kedioil 
men distinguish three kinds of urine,— (1) urina ettam 
yxiflis, or that which is seoreted from the blood at timet 
when neitiier food nor drink has been reoeoikr f * ^ 
as in the morning before breakfsst; (2) urina j 
or that which has been seoreted after any ooself 
quantity of floid bos been taken htto thenody; i 

urina cw, or that secreted during the period in 

ately succeeding a meal of solid food. The last of ihett 
contains a larger quantity of solid Better then either 
of the former, both of which are largely dilated with 
water. The flrst,^r morning urine, it the best for eoae 
lysis : it is from it that we are best enabled to leam 
the state of the kidneys, and the syalim in general* 

Unw. (F«sVasxb.| 

Uxaa MoJox, ur*-a maV^ (M.), Bears, 

one of the moat remarkable of the northern eonateUik 
tioDs, situate near tbe pole, 4t contains the etani 
which form *'^Dipper,^ or ** ChsrWs 

Ubm HaroB, *iiW jUlt,), the Lesser dr Vms 

\ * 
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B 0 ar, tba conatellation nrntfoit the oortbjrole. It 
WM called by the Greeks Cynotara, or the Xiog's tsfl, 
and may be easily distiDgiiiahed by seven stars in the 
aaoie ft^, bat in a contrary poaition' to those in Ursa 
Major. The pole is in this oonstellation at the ektremity 
of the tail. ' . 

rntiCA, (Lat), in Bot.. the Kettle, the 

typical cen. of the nat. ord. Uriteaetm, The species 
are well icnoirn from their stinging bain. 8ome yield 
usefnl fibres ; thns Caloee hemp, or Bbea fibre, is ofa> 
tained from two Aaiatio species. 

Ubtioacbjr, ur‘U»kai'*te-o, in Bot., the Kettle fhm., 
a nat. ord. of DicofvUdonet, enb^iQlass Monoehtamj/dea, 
Herbs or trees with a wate^ juioo. Leaves oUemate, 
nsnally rough or with ttinglog hairs. Flowers small, 
unisexnal, or rarely jperfeot, scattered or arranged in 
heads or catkins. There are 23 genera and 800 species 
distributed over the globe. 

UsiKcm, (Fr.), in Oommeiolal Law, is the 

time, aeeording to the usstfe or custom of difTerent coun- 
tries, which is allowed to eUpse between the date of a bill 
and the time of its payment. The length of the usance, 
or time which it includes, varies in mfferont countries 
from fourteen days to one, two, or even three monibs. 
Double or treble usance is double or treble the usual 
time; and half usance is half that time. 

TTsb, in Law. {Se« Tavsi.) 

UsHVa Of ten bkaci; Boo, usV-er (from the Fr.), 
belongs to the order of the Garter, and has the custody 
of the chapter-house of the order. He is also the 
ohief gentleman usher to the sovereign, and is ap> 
Minted by letters patent from the crown. His ohief! 
dnties are connected with the ceremonies of the houses 
of parliament. He attends upon the House of Lords 
during its sittings, and carries the messages of the 
honse to the Commoni. He executes orders for the 
commitment of parties guilty of breaches of privilege 
and contempt, assists at the introduction of peers, &o. 

I7BnfBi7CT,jrtt'-dloo>^ibf (Lat. »«««, use, and /rcc- 
itUf fVait), in Civil Law, is the right of using and reaping 
the fruits of things belonging to others, without d»- 
etroyittg or wasting the snlgect over which such right 
extends. 

UsURT, y«^-x2co>re (Lst. wsKra), in Commercial Law, 
it interest, or money mven for the nse of money. (Sre 
IxvxftXRT.) Commonly, however, it is used to denote 
excessive or exorbitant interest, or the taking of a 
higher rate of interest than that established by law. 
Tfao logoi enactments against usury were all repealed 
by 17 & 18 Tict. c. 90. Where, however, there has 
boon no speciid agreement respeoting interest, live 
per cent, still remains the legal interest recoverable 
at law. 

XJTi ut, in Mns., the first of the monosyllables em- 
ploved by Guido, and is still used by the French. The 
ltt]iani, however, have anbstitated that of do for it, 
■■ muon softer; an alteration which has also been 
adopted in this oontrtry. (S0O Rolb xnra.) 

UnuTAXUBiSK, ifu-tU-t^taV-re-in-iem, is a name ap- 
plied to that phitosophioml creed which regards ntili^, 
or the greatest happiness principle, as the foundation of 
snonds, holding that aotions are right in proportion as 
thdy tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to 
jwiMnee the reveroe of bapphieM. Toe standard here 
IS not tike hidividnaVs own greatest happiness, but the 
greatest amount of happiness altogether, the greatest 
nappineas of the greateet nomber. By liap]^ess is 
intended pleasure and the obsenoe of mun ; ^ iinhap< 


p(n«M, pSda and the privation of pleasure. Many 
persow are apt to look mon this ae a very mean and 
grovenbigiSea of human lub, from the fact of plaamre 
and pain behig most commonly asiociatad inftli oar 
phystioal natnra, Whila than can be no doubt that the 
pleasuns of the int^aot, of the feelinga and fmagina- 
tion, and of the mofal aentlmentt, hawe a mndh hn^r 
talne m pleasure tinatbote of mere lenssUon. with 
Ids usual deafueaa and aeonrtcy, Mr. J. 6. llBll eoc- 
plaiiiBtiie greateat happiness fMinelple In aaying that > 
the ultimale and, with refaranea to, and far the aidc»| 
of which, all other thingaare dealvaM* (whether we an 
eonsidering our own good or that of otiier people), is 
an exlsiwnce exempt aa ilm' us pottle from pSi, and 
^ ?ioh as poasibls in'aqjoymenta, hoih In pornt ofj 
rMvmditji thhtaskof gmMly andttenM 


yn aatity 


quiAityi the taskof aari) tiw rm 

I it agatuft mttly 1^^ 


felt by those who, i& their opportnnities of expeifenee, 
to which most be added their habits of self-oonpcious- 
newand telf-observatloiK are best furnished with the 
means of oomparison. This being, aooordiag to the 
utilitarian opinion, the end of human action, » neees« 
sarily also the standard of morality, which may ae. 
oordingly be defined the rales and precepts for human 
condnet, by tim observance of wbion an exMtenoe, soeh 
as has been detoribed might he, to the gnatest Mttanb 
possible, second in oU mankind ; and not to them 
only, bnt, so far as the natnn of things admitB, to the 
whole sentient creation.** Jeremy Bentfaam is gene- 
rally regarded as the founder of th» sect, and the most 
distinguished of his disciples is Mr. Mill.— Bef. UiiU* 
iarianitm, by John Btoart Mill, 1883. 

Ctobxa, ya-fo'-pe-d (Gr. oafopos, no place), is a name 
given by Sir Thomas Mon to an imaginary island whieh 
he npresents as disooverod by a supposed companion 
of Amerigo Yespneeio, who desoiibes it to Mon. By 
representing the inhabitants of this island as in the 
enjoyment of the utmost happiness, and living under 
the most perfect laws, he attempts to exhibit the de- 
fects of those laws, political institutions, Ac., which 
then existed. The views which he advocates are often 
far in advance of his ’tme, and the vices and absurdi- 
ties of the period kec r '.y titirisedl The work was first 
printed in Latin, In ’>518; but a mon correct edition 
appeared in 1618. The word Utopia has now passed 
into most civilised tongues as denoting a state of idea) 
perfection ; and tTtopian is used as synoDymouB with 
ranoiful or ohtmerical. 

UVII 1 .A, ya'-im-M (Lat. uva, a grape), in Anat., is n 
small fleshy protoberanoe which bangs at the middle of 
the posterior margin of the soft palate. In the cate of 
sore throat, it frequently becomes enlarged and in- 
flamed, and is to be treated by the applicatiM of etimo* 
lants and astringents in gardes, when other meana 
fail, it may be amputated, an operation neither painflti 
near dangerous. 


tw, is the twenty-second letterolonr alphabet, and 
^ r is properly a consonant, being placed before vowels, 
in vacant f vibrate, vmat, &c. It is formed by the 
jnnotioD of the nppor teeth with the lower lip, and a 

g entle expiration. It is the middle labial aspirate, 
earing the same relation to/ that p doee to b. The 
letters u and v had always two distinct sounds, but 
they had only one form till about the beginning the 4th 
century, and it was not till about the 16th oentury tiiat 
the two letters oame to be definitely distingoisbed. 
The Romans probably pronounced v like our ». which 
would account for the tact of there being no w in their 
lang 


e. 

As 

{See Abbixviatxovb.} 

Taccdtatxob, sdk-sia-tfi'-skva (Lat. vacoa, a cow), 
in Med., is the artifloial production of a disease knowh 
M the oow-poz, by inserting some of the matter of tbw 
disease onder the Alin. The cow-pox was so called from 
being eommnnioated to the human subject from oeftaia 
speemc sores on the teats and adders of cows. Milken 
were thus partioulariy liable to thie disease, and emoBg 
the great dairy farms in Glooeestershire there was a 
popular belief that no person who had had the eow-poc 
oonld afterwards take the imall-pox. This having et- 
eited the attention of Dr. Jenner, m satisfied hiineelf 
of the treth of it by inoenlattng with small-poz matter 
several individuals who bad had the eow-pox; and al 


tag the eow*pciK from one individnal to another, and to 
preventing ta oB oases the dangerous distemper of the 
■msD-pok. Tho birthdoy of vaecination waa fho Ifth 
of May. 1788, whon matter was taken from tim hand Of 
flnmh Kelmes, and incerted bV ineMduo Into tiw niBh 
of James fPliin»- He wont throogh the dIms BS tana 
appaMufty regolar and satisfactory mmiMr} and 
l£e iBtof JttlyfollowiBir, vartotansmatterwas statitmT- 
; inserted, but no djssasefaltowed. In six yean frm^ 
mss ppamaigMion, fao.oismivary wntanowii 1 
VtMHiIttn woftt. Thiinwi liViBtage ofy 
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o?w iBOOQlation i* tfa»t ft on}f prodneea a riight dif- 
ord«r» wbioh i* attended irifb no rl«k, and not oom- 
manieable eseept bv direct enfpraliHug. Bt inoculation 
the eirue and the disaaeo in conveyed wherever it it 
need, i^nd the coontrjr filled with contegion. On the 
other hand, when vaccine matter ie need, the contagion 
of emall'pox need never oome, and if lightly need, it 
afiorde the ftteans of perhaps eradicating this most 
loathsome pestilence from every wall-regdatcd com- 
mnnity. The*operation is usually performs by making 
an obuqiie puncture through the epidermis and intro- 
ducing a portion of the virus on the point of the lancet 
or needle. If the operation hMbeen saocesifttl, a small 
inflamed ^ot is discernible about the third or fourth 
day. This increases in si^e, becomes hard and elevated, 
and about the sixth day a small quantity of fluid may 
be distinguished in the centre. About the eighth day, 
when the pustule is fully formed, the constitutional 
effects begin to appear,— headache^ shivering, loss of 
appetite, &o.. which gradually subside in one or two 
days. Afterwards the fluid dries up, snd a dark brown 
scab forms, which remains for about a fortnight, and 
on disappearing leaves a depression. It is a disputed 
point whether tlie effects of vaccination are periuauent 
or whether they disappear after a certain time. The 
majority seoin to be in favour of the latter opinum, at 
least to the extent of recommending that iieranns who 
have been vncciiiated in infancy siiould bo re-vacci- 
nated on attaining maturity. 'From tho operation 
being imperfectly performed, or from other causes not 
well understmid/vaocinatjou docs not in all cases afford 
absolute immunity from the disease; but in those 
cases in which it does occur ft is ahnoat always in a very 
mitigated form. 

VACcnriACSiB, in Bot., the Cran- 

berry fam., a nat. ord. of Dieoijtledotiei, tub-class Onre^- 
lyhrm. Shrubs or small trees remarkable for their 
asCringenC leaves and bark, and for their edible sub- 
acid Irutts. There are about |200 species, chiefly na- 
tives of the temperate regions of the globe ; they are 
eomprised in thirteen genera. {Stt VaccisriUM.) 

Taocivipk, in Bot., the typical gen. 

of the nat. ord. Vacciniacesc. The fruits of several 
species are edible ; thus V. Ifyfft/ias yields the bil- 
berry or blsdtberry ; V. uli/finotum, the bog or black 
whortleberry j and F. rifts-iWera, tho rod whortleberry 
or cowberry. The bog whurllobcrry is said to be nar< 
ootio, and to be employed for making beer ** heady 
The species of orannerry, once iucluood fin this genus, 
are now placed in a distinct genus. (See OxYCOcers.) 

Vioviriff, vtW-vu-um (Lat.). in Phys., aspoce devoid 
of all matter. Whether there be any each thing in 
nature as an absolute vacuum, or whether the universe 
be completely full, is a questjon that has given rise to 
disputes among philosopiiers in all ages. The ancients 
distingoisbed a voctmia eoacereaium and a vacuum in- 
terneraum or diaaeminatim. By the former they 
uuderitood a place destitute of matter, snch as would 
exist if God were to annibilato aU the air and other 
bodies within the walls of a chamber ; by tho latter 
they designated the space supposed to be naturally 
interspersed in and among bodies, and in the inter 
f ticea between diflereut bodies. 

Vadb-uxcvii, vai'-de ma'^kum (Lat., go with me), was 
first ohosen as the title of an ascetic work pabiishHd at 
Cologne, 1790, entitled **Tade-mecam piorum Chris- 
tiaoorom.'* It is now not unfrequently applied to 
mannals or handbooks on scientific soldeoti, or works 
of entertainment. It is also used to denote a favourite 
Mtbor whom a peeson constantly carries with him. 

Vaobaht. (Saa Bboosb.) 

Vaib, eoir, one of the fart need in HevoMiy, which 
formed tim oonUiirgs and linings of the robes ox kings 
ud queens in fanner times. ooloim are argent 
and aaure. 

Vaunnaix D at, edi'-sn-ltar, is the 14th of Febmair, 
and saccod to Bt. TalanCiu^ who, aoeordiog to the 
lMp»d» was mit to death at Borne under the emperw 
C n a a diac. andem of jending valeattnec on this 
day is very ane ic a t, bat there ia no eueumstanee, so 
plhraaialdioim, in the Ufo of tiie leiat from whirii Jt 
OMftd have originated. Thera is, however, a very <dd 
mUsni t ha t **bixds tihttittc thiiir wafts and enumt to 

aCdif;” ladgiaa Ikaai thapqia^iBaa cetuia^ 




Varlfftiona 


VaViBBiAW. (Sea XAmuvA.) 

Talbriaha, ed-ic'-rc-ai'-aa' (from FaicriMr, Gis first 


who described it), ii 
ralarianoeeta. The r 


in Bot., a | 
root of T”. i; 


n. of the ii|ft. ord, 
iHa, a ohMit c 


is the officiwtl talerian oi 
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British 


It is much employed as a nervous cxcitaut and anti- 
The roots of other specifs have similar 


spasmodic. _ _ __ 

properties, and are used in different parts of the 

VALERiABACBiB, tid-fc'-r«-dR.aft'.ss.c, in Bot., the 
Valerian fsm., a nat. ord. of I>ivot^laiionaa^ sub chisi 
Corollifioree. Herbs with opposite cxstipuiate Icuvev 
and cymoso flowers. Tiiey are chiefly remarkable for 
tho presence of a stroDg.Bcented volatile oil, which 
renders them medicinally active as etiiuulaiits, aiiti- 
■pasmodics, and tonics. Some are highly esteemed in 
the Bast as perfumes, but they are not generally eon* 
sidered agreeable by Buropeans. 

VALBRiAirxLLA, in Bot., a gen. of 

the nat. ord. Valerianueew. The species V. olitoria it 
occasionally used as a salad plant, both on the conti- 
nent and in Britain. Tho yuuug leaves are alono 
eaten; in Prance they are known by tlie name of 
MtfeAe, and in England by that of Lamb's lettuce. 

Valualla, or Waluaii.a, wU>kil*-lA 

(Norse), in Scundinavian Myth., is the palace of iro- 
niortaliiy inhabited by the souls of heroes killed in 
battle. 'Ueuca a mcgniflcent marble temple, erected 
by Ludwig 1., king of Bavaria, near Begeusburg, and 
udornod with statues of Germany's greatest men, ia 
called by this name. 

Valokia. (Sea QvBBOVB.I 

Valoreu, An. (Saa An VaxiOBRit.) 

Vai.uk. (£sv Pouxxcai. Boojvoarr.) 

Vaufibb, vam‘-pira (Gr. ean^ur), an imaginary 
demon, which was fabled to suck the blood of persons 
during the night. Adelung believes the word vampire 
to be of Servian origin. The belief in biood-suckiiig 
spectres, also oalled vampires, is very old. In 171)2 
great oommotions were caused in Hungary, and parti- 
cularly in Servia, by the general belief in human vam* 
pires, so that iuveatigatious were instituted by the 
government. .The common people behoved tbatfbe 
bodies of persons who died under sentence of cxcom- 
iDunicatioD, for sorcery or other crimes, did not decay, 
but devoured their own flesh, and, diinug the night, 
left their graves, and sucked the blood of persuna with 
whom they had been oonneoted, so os to aill them. 

Vakauicic, van-aF-dr-vm, a rare metal found in cer- 
tain Swedish and English iron-ores, in bauxite, in many 
clays, and in tho form of vanodratc of lead. It ia a 
white metal, forming a blue solution with nitric acid,, 
but not dissolving reodi’y either in sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acids. Could it be found in any quantity, ft 
would bo extremely valuable in the arts as a pigment 
in china-painting, and as a material for making an 
almost indejibltf ink m coojiinotion with tauiiogsllio 
acids. It forms three oxides, VO, VO, . and VOg. The 
aeeond dissolves in acids, forming cirvNtaUizable salts 
which have a blue colour j the third has auid proper- 
ties. It has a yellow oolour, and fuses at a red licat ; 
as it cools, it rrsolidiiies with evolution oi light. With 
the alkalies it forms acid neutral soluble salts. It sigo 
combines with the other oxides of vanadium to form 
several cumjiounde of u green or purple colour. It 
also has baaio properties, forming crystaliiaable atlts 
with most of the aeids. The ether compouode of 
vanadium ore unimportant. In many of its (dtarag- 
ters it appears to be closely allied with ohromiaai and 
its compounds. 

Vahouabd. (Saa Adtaitobd Gvabd.) 

Vatuka, oi»mV4A {^snisb), in Bot., a geo. of tho 
nat. md. Orekidaeaea, The sporisa are remarkable tor 
their fkagranC odoriferoas flniit, which eonstftates the 
vanilla or vanila of |ha sfaems, so much ooed for flavour- 
jflg chocolate and in psrfamera. On the coiiUiMiiit» 
vanilla is eoussionalty employsdr as m asdieiiial sgsot 
in bysterin, Ac. The DriOts of F* ptimifoUa omK 
oTMaafieo sraibe atost ftrarani. 
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repetitions oF an air or aubjceC conafcructed eo m to 
show ttvoueh a Oorid veil ot exeoutioD the beauty and 
ebaract^ of the parent melody. 

VaBinrf^i^B, var'-niih-es (Fr. vertti$, Tami«h).--Var- 
nieheR cotieL*/ of reRine diaaolved iu oil of turpentine, 
wood>napbtha‘, spirita of nine, or Rome other aoWent, 
whioh on evaporatiDi; leaves the reain behind in a thin, 
tranapai'ont, hiKhly^poliahcd film. The resiua xnoat 
eitenaively employed m vamish*niakiug are oopal, 
maatio, dammar, aandaraoh, cowrie, lac, amber, and 
ocoaaionally elontj and anime. The aolventa uaed are 
oil of turitentine, spirits of wmr, wood-spiriL meibyL 
ated spirit, and lately, the lighter portions of the coal 
and petroleum oils. The manufacture of varnishes is 
one requiring great experience ; for if too inuoh spirit 
is used, they crack in drying. To remedy this, oil of tnr* 
pentiue and linseed or poppy oil are aaded, to prevent 
too hasty evaporation ] if, however, too much is added, 
the varnish takes too long to dry. The best varnish 
for photographic purposes is that made by Soebnde 
frdres, of Fiiris, the composition of which is a secret. 
Amber dissolved in chloroform also makes a very good 
photographic varuiah ; but it is very expensive, and 
unless true amber is used, it generally scales off during 
use. The black variuMli used for backing positive pho« 
tngrapha is made bv dissolving a draidim of eaout* 
olioucinlO ounces of coal-tar naphtha, and adding to it 
4 ounces of iisphultam. The picture should be pre- 
viously varnished with a clear varnish, made by dis- 
solving 40 grains of soft copal in I ounce of bcnxol. 

Vabuoitxaw Fra, car-ro'-we-Sa.— M. TerentiusVarro, 
a celebrated Unman author, born b.c. 116, in a work 
entitled *' Antiquitatuin Llbri," made the legends re- 
garding the arrival of ifSneas in Italy serve as an intro- 
duction to the early history and chronology of Rome, 
and by moans of them determined tin? ora for the 
foundation of that citv (b.c. 75^). Tliis era nsually 
passes by bis name, and is called tiio rorrcniav A'm. 

VasivS, ra'^sex (Lat. rus, a vase), in the widest ac- 
captation of the term, moans vessels intended to contain 
fluids or other substances, ami inado of various mate- 
rials, the shapes varying from a cup or saucer to that 
termed a vase or urn, in the iiarrowost acceptation of 
the word. Vases were made use of for bowls, jugs, 
oruuta fur holding wine or oil, or for mixing wines, &o. *, 
us well as, in the instance of the urn, for eoutniniiig the 
ashes ttf (he dead. Large vases of the precious metals, 
eiiibellished w'ith figures of aiiituiilfl or flowers, wore 
manufactured by the Kgyptians. The Assyrian vases 
were very similar in form tojlbo Egyptian. In Greece, 
the nrtiats gave to every vase the shape best 
adapted to it« use and most ugreouble to the eye. Very 
rioh and precious substances were cnuiloycd by those 
who could afford such profusion. Vases were fre- 
quently set up as prises in the public games. A great 
uuiuher of these vases havo been preserved to the 
prcMcul day, and offer to the artist the model of the 
most beautiful forms. The paintings upon these au- 
oieut Greek vases are extremely interesting, on ao- 
oount of the subjects represented, and of the beauty 
of the workmanship. The subjects are, most fre- 
quently, sacriflees, processions, and representations 
whioh bear relation to the mysteries of llaecbus and 
Oeres ; as well as, occasionally, of family feasts, or of 
public games. Sometimes tlie myths of the heroic 
ages are repreaented. They did not serve as the recep- 
tacles of the ashes of the dead, but were most pro- 
bably sacred vases used at the festivals of Ceres ud 
Bacchus. While their possessors were alive, it is pro- 
bable that they were placed in the balls or vestibul«« 
of their houses, and after death they accompanied i 
their owners to the tomb, whence they havo been die- i 
interred after the lapse of ages. Numerous specimens i 
of the most genersl forms of the ancient vase— that i 
mode of beked earth — have been found all over i 
Greece, Italy, aad,ibdeed, throughout theeettlemenU i 
of Greece. Some a^re apparenUy for containinf ^e i 
ashes of the dead, others were for cups and vessme to i 
holdUquIde, whilst tome were deaigned only for oma- 1 
meat. The Greeks also possessed fhim the earliest < 
■gee» vam of gold, silver, aodpreetoue stones. Blroria i 
was mlebrated CorHts bronze lampe and candelabm} 
Pompeii for itabronaetebela. TheKtruaeanTaaeawece 
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with oxide of iron and manganeee, and poliabed 
upon the outside. As to the beautiful painted eases 
found in Etruria, they are wholly upon a Greek 
model, both the design and the execution being imita- 
tive of Grecian art. In the finest of these vases, a 


subjects of many of the most beautifol specimens of 
Etruscan vases are taken from the Greek* my thology. 
Early Komo borrowed tho model of her vases, as well 
as the mode of making them, from Etruria, Later, 
vases upon the Greek model wore universally used by 
the Bomans for bowls, bottles, cups, dishes, urns for 
the ashes of the dead. Upon these were sometimes 
stamped statues of Roman gladiators, amusemonte of 
the circus, as well as grotesque and floral ornaments. 
The red Samian or Roman ware hod a bright red coral- 
lino colour, glazed externally with a mere polish ; but 
a few of the Roman vases were made of a lustrous 
black ware. {See Pomax, Porcblaix.)— R ef. JBng- 
lieh Enegdopadiai Birch's Uieio^of Aneieut Eotterg, 

Vassal, vna'^ml (Fr. vaual), in Feudal Law, was a 
tenant, feudatory, or other person who vowed fidelity 
and homage to a lo. ' on account of some land, dc., 
held by him in fee. ' . was likewise applied in a more 
general sense to all : lie dependents of a lord or prince. 
{See F bubal Sxstbu .) 

Vaterxa, vS-ie'»re»H, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Dipteraceee. The most interesting species is V. andica, 
tho source of the oleo-rcsiuous substance known iu 
India os pinp reain or pinv dumniar, and used as a 
varnish and lor making candles. 

Vauiiam'b Fibst Exstbu ox FoMiricATiow.— The 
great French engineer divided his first sntem into 
three parts,— the little, ihe intermediate, and ihe^sa^. 
He ooQstriioted small forts, horn-works, crown-works, 
and citadels upon the first method. Uis intermediate 
method was adapted for the defence of towns of all 
sizes. The great method was never adouted for all the 
sides of a place, but only when one side happened to bo 
near a river or a marsh. A plan of fortification is 
msually described uiion a polygon, whioh must be a 
regular figure, or as near a regidar figure as poesible. 
In the accompanying illustration the angle of an oc- 
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tagon is taken ; upon this the front of the fortiileatio&, 
extending from the flanked angle of one bastion to the 
eorresponding angle of the next, as AB. These Uses 
«re bisected, and a perpendionlqr DC is laid down, 
drawn from the point of bisection towarda the place, ite 
length being proportional to the extent of the exterior 
side and a^aoent angle of the polygon. AEG, BEH 
diow the ** lines of defence,** which are drawn from the 
extremities of the exterior sides through these poinfo, 
and upon theee lines are marked the moulders of the 
bastion SF. The distance between these points is laid 
along the eontindation of each line of defence, a line 
being^drawnlto connect them. Tine line forms me onr* 
tain gR. The flsnka of the bastioM are drawn from 
Rues extended from GH. According to thia mode, the^ 
whole front of a fiirtifloatbn it drawn, mod upon 
repeated around the aides of a pxflygoo, the worksdlA 
emdmU or boflf of the iflMe ars oonplet«dL<-3lC. 
Eteciirt^pedia J Ni s itBi s m arttFortifleation. 
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Vamterttle 

VkWmum, vod$'-veel (Fr.)» * fpeeies of ballad or 
aemg imrantad about the time of Frapcii I., by Oliver 
Baaeell, a native of Vaudevere, a town in Normandy ; 
henoe the name. It ia, aeoordinic to M. Meuinier de 
Qoerlon, aynonymoua with thoptMOcallU or pwuaealla 
of Spain. 

VsnAS, ve'-doB (Sana., knowledjte, ftom eid, to know), 
ia the nametsiveD to the four principal aaoredbooka of 
• the H indooB^elleved to have been revealed by Brahma, 
and to be the fountain of all knowledge, human and 
divine. They are the Rif^veda, Yajurreda, Bamaveda, 
and Atbarvavoda. They conaiat chiefly of pravera, 
bymna, taJea, direotiona alniut aacriflcea, &c., and are 
vanouriy anbdivided. They are believed to have ema- 
nated from Brahma at the creation, and to have re- 
mained for a long time acattered about in confusion 
nntil, about 0,000 years a number of vyaaas or 
compilers arranged them in their present form. Their 
antiquity ia matter of much diapute.— (i$'ee a long and 
interesting article on this subject in the EnglUk Cgelo» 
padiOf sect. Arta and Sciencee.) 

VxonTJLiit.a Ai^Ki-Loina. { 8 m ALKiLoins, Tjten- 
TABLE.) 

Vbobtablx, ETnxop'a. (•9eeFrrufl.) 

TaOETABIiE IVOUY. (Sm PUYTRLBrilAS.) 

Vkoktablb Kibgoow, (Fr., from Lot. 

vigeOt 1 grow), the term coutmouly applied to one of 
the three primary divisionR of nature. It includes all 
those organized beings which are called plants. The 
distinctions between plants nnd animals are considered 
in the article Abimal Kinodoh, aud a labuiated 
Btatemcnt of the systematic arrangement of plants is 
included in the long article Botant. 

VxOKTABtB MaRBOW. {Sm CVCBRBITA.) 

Vkobtablb Wax. (See Wax.) 

Vehiolb, ve'-he-kl (Fr.), ia a term which includes 
any kind of carriage moving on laud, either on wheels 
or runners, but more especially those ou wheels. The 
moat ancient rehides are generally called cAartofe, and 
were chiefly used lu war. They were called by the 
aeveral na'iies of irigtSf or gmdngtr, according to 
the number of horses used to draw them. It is asserted 
that they were so strongly built that they lasted lor 
revoral generations. Ot the other species of chariots 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman historians, the 
Jtenita seems to have been a cfaariot used rather for 
travelling than for war ; whilst the Covhiue was a war 
ohanot, armed with sharu scythes and hooks, for cut- 
ting and tearing all who happened to come within its 
reach. In the modern sensp of the term, a chariot is 
only a half-cooeb, having only a seat behind, with a 
stool before. Of modem vehicles, we may first mention 
eorfsaud wiyBon«,t.liwdi8tinctk)nbctWeen which appears 
to lie, that whilst tho former is generally constructed 
to run on two wheels, the latter has four wheels, and 
generally a fixed or movable covering of tarpauhng or 
rough woollen blanketing, supported on a brood Iraroe- 
wors of wood. A third species of vehicle, used for the 
conveyance of burdens, is the i/ray, a low cart without 
wheels, drawn by one or more horses. The simplest 
form of cart is the common Irish car, which consists of a 
framework, to which planks are nailed to form a bed, 
with a pair of shafts projecting in front. Large pieces 
oi wood are fastened to the lower part of tho iraine, 
with holes in them to admit the ends of the axle. This 
is square in form, and revolves with the wheels, which 
consist of thick circular pieces of wood, surrounded and 
strengthened with an iron tire. The wheels are under 
the bM of the cart, inside the pieces of wood into which 
the ends of the axle are fitted. Of the many vehicles 
in use for the conveyance of persons, we rosy first 
mention the eiage earriage and the kaekneg carriage. 
The former group comprises stage ecaakes and omat- 
flttses, for the use of winch passengers pay at the rale 
of ao much per journey ; whilst tiie latter group com- 
prises kaekneg coaches and eahsf fn*- whioh passengers 
pay, either at so muoh per n.if, or so much per 
qusiter of an hour. The denvslinii of tho word 
naokney as applied to a class ol public conveyanoes, 
has occasion^ much speculation; but it is evident 
that it was first applied to horses let for hire, and then, 
^hf a> very natunJ transitioo, extended to coaches. 
H[he coach is distinguished Irim other vehicles chiefly 
Mb being a covered box htum on leathers. They are 
Md to have been invented ia> Hungary, and their 
1637 
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name, which in the language of that eouutiy stgidllea 
eoeeredt is also of Hungarian Origin. They are said to 
have bean first introduoed into Rugland m ISfld, 
thsy were in common use in Ldndon in 2626j/ln ifltt* 
cabriolets were introduced for public usAr Tho now 
speoirs of vehicle was a boodea ohaia%mwn ooa 
horse, and carrying only one passenger besides the 
driver, who sat in tlie cabriolet (or, as moreeoromoAly 
osllrd for brevity, cab) with his fare. An improved 
build was soon introduced, by whioh room was pro* 
vided for a sdeond passenger, and the dri««r was sepa* 
rated from his faro. The hackney carnages of tho 
metropolis arc now lOgulated, at to vehicles, drivers, 
and fares, by the act 16 Sc 17 Viot. e. 33. Rveiy owner 
of a stage carnage must be licensed ; and the polico 
commissioners are empowered, at any time deemed 
by them proper, to order an inspection of metropo* 
Ilian stage and haoknoy carriages and horses, aud if 
any are found in improper condition, notice tlierOof is 
sent to the proprietor, whose license is suspended if, 
after this warning, he neglects to put them in a proper 
state. Btagp coaches are those public vehicles wmcfr 
run regular stages or routes, and which charge by the 
journey, not by the mile or the hour. Until about the 
year in the metropolis, a few slow and unpnno* 
iual stages were the only means of transit provided for 
the citizens to convey them to llieir suburban reri- 
deiices ; but about that period a couch 'builder named 
Shilhbecr started a long-bodied carriage called an 
onimias, to run between (ireenwich and Charing Cross, 
at fares considerably Lower than those of the old stage 
coaches : and since that time such vehicles have been 
in uomiQon use in the metropolis and other parts of 
Great Britain. Having thus alluded to *' oarraiges for 
the uuldic service,” it remains to refer, even more 
briefly, to “ earrmges of luxury.’* The names and 
forms of these, depending as they do ou individual taste 
and on fashion, arc alrausi infinite. There is the 
pkaetoMt a light open carriage upon four wheels, and 
drawn by two horses; tho tuadau, a carriage which 
opens and closes at the top, and is so called from having 
been first xnado at a Gerruau town of that name; the 
barouche, a four-wheeled earriage, with a top that oan 
be raised or depressed, with seats as in a coach ; the 
dray, a gcutlemau's four-horse coach, built in the man- 
ner of a stage coach ; aud many others too numeroua 
to mention. 

Vkhmic Covhts. (/?ee Fbugemcbte.) 

Veins, vuiiis (hr. veine, Lat. vena, n vein), in Anat., 
arc those organs of circulation by which tho blood is 
iskon up from the arteries and conveyed to the heart, 
(AW ClUCULATtON^OB THE RlOOX).} 

Venial Bins, ve'-ne-tU (Lat. venta, leave), in the Ca- 
tholic Cburoh, are applied to such sins as are of a light 
nature, not briuging spiritual death to the soul lUro 
mortal sins, but only weakening sanctifying graoe. 
rrotestants reject all such distinclions, regarding all 
siu as hateful in the sight of God, and deserving bis 
wrath and ^nrsc. 

Venire Ficiab, ve-nV-rcfaV-the-its (Lat., canse to 
come), is the name of a writ addressed to the sheriff or 
other ofijccr, to cause the parties set forth in the writ 
to come to the place named. Formerly it woe nrincl- 
pally used in the summoning of juries to servo for the 
ordinary trial of civil causes ; but now the jurors ara 
summoned by the sheriff in virtue of a precept issued 
to him for (bat purjiuse by the judges of assize. 

A^ENTaiLoqvisu, pen-triV-o-kwism (Lst. renter, the* 
belly, and loquor, I speak), literaliy sigiiiftes speakiDg 
from the belly ; but it ia commonly applied to the art 
of making tbe voice appear to come from some distant 
place or object. Jc seems to conBot in filling thelfinga 
with air, and then employing tbe vo<!al organs of tho 
thniat in proniiriciation with as Utile movement as 
possible ot the lips, mouth, or tongue. It reqnlrea 
considerable powers of miniicrv, and a good oar lor 
sounds, and with these, and a little practice, any one 
may acquire considerable dexterity in (bis art. Tha 
imagination of the bearers has n goo<J deal to do with 
tbe deception, for it ia to be observed tlmt the ventril- 
oquist almost always indicates, either dirceiiy 6r iu^- 
rcctly, ihe direotioo from which he wishes thejsudleneo 
to believe that tbe soomb is coming ; aud Broee they 
naturally look for it there. 

VkevXi ven’-ga (Lat. viemetum, neigbt|burbdod)« in 
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tiftir, is tho ooantj in whioh nn aoiion is to be tried. 
Anciently the prsotiee wm to tummon Jurors from 
tho imivediate neighbourhood where the erent h»p« 
nened, abjihat they might decide from their own know- 
ledge ; but'Miis Ima mrMually ceased since juries have 
come to be bjtdad the evidence of witnesses. In 
loonl notions (t.e. notions relating to real eatate), the 
county in which tho safaject-matter is situated is the 
venue ; but in transitorv notaons (l.e.of debt, contract, 
personal injury, &c.), lue plaintiff is at liberty to bring 
nil action in any county in which be pleases. The 
oDurta, however, oierciso an authority or changing the 
venue if it be mitUa to appear th*ht great inconvenience 
would arise from trying it in the original oounfy. 

Vbmjs, va^iiua, the name of the planet which is 
nearest to the earth, and, with tho exception of Mer- 
cury, nearest to the sun. Tenns, like Mercury, from 
the orbit being entirely within that of the earth, is 
never more than a certain angular distance ironi the 
sun ; her greatest angular distauoc or elongation being 
from 45® to 47® 12^ ITer mean apparent diameter is 
but varies from to Tho real diameter 

is '975 that of the earth, or about 7,700 miles, and the 
volunifl is *027 of that of thu earth. This planet re- 
volves on its axis in about 23b. 21in. 7s. Its light and 
heat are to ihat of the earth as 1,911 to 1,000. The 
douaitv is very nearly that of the earth. The velocity 
wiihwiiiob it mores in its orbit is about 80,000 miles 
an hour, It exhilntn phase'* like the moon, and its 
variations in brightness in diflorent parts of its orbit 
are very remarkable. The transits of Venus are of 
very rare oecurrcnce, taking place altcimately at the i 
very unequal but regularly-recurring intervals of 8, 122, 
8, 103, 8, T22, Ac., years in succossion, and always in 
June nr Decnniber. As astronomical pheiiomona, they 
ore extremely important, since they alTord the best 
and most exact means we poiseis of ascertaining the 
Sun's distance, or its parallax. 

VxaATHOU, rr-rei'.frwia, in Dot., a gen. of tho nat. ord. 
Xtftautlutrsw. T*. album is the white hellebore, a modi- 
einal plant, the rbizomos of which contain tho alkaloids 
vera/ria and jurtine. White hellebore is a narcotico- 
aerid poison;' it has been employed extemuHy as an 
errhine and for destroying vermin ; internally, us a 
purgative and anodyne in gout. The rhizome of V. 
einde, American, green, or swamp hellebore, is now 
much employed in Xforth America os an arterial se- ; 
dative in inflammatory affections. V. SabudUUi is | 
thought by some to be one of Ibe sources of sabadilln. | 

Txbd, tm (lAt, eceftam, a word), in (fram., is that | 
part of speech in which a subject is conceived under 
certain relations of mood or mode, and tense or time. 
The verb is the most interesting, us it is also the most 
important, of the parts of speech. I)y means of changes | 
or modilloations, it expresses the various oonditions of 
voice, mood, tense, number, and person. Verbs are 
aotive, passive, or neuter, according as they express 
doing, suffering, or a mere state nr condition. They 
are transitive or intransitive, according as the aetion 
expressed by the verb passes, or does not pass, to an 
4>b3eot. The latter comprise neater and passivo verbs. 
The moods or modes are the wavs in which the predi- 
cate ia bnvight into relation to the subject, whether it 
is given as necessary, real, or possible. These are the 
indicative, subjunctive, and imperative. The infinitive 
and participles are not strictly moods, though often 
elaesM as such. The tsnses ore those modifications 
of the verb by which time is denoted. The simple 
tODses are the present, pist, and fhtnre; but most 
langnages admit of other tenses, as the imrarfect, pin- 
pernoU naaie-poft fhtnre, Ac. The nnmbers are the 
tittgiaiir wd plural (in Greek also the dual) ; and the 
the first, second, and tiiird, in both nnm- 
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instances only 8; anthers fi-odlad. Ovavy2-orlbeeI!ed{ 
style 1, termini; stigma simple or bifld. I^t dry 
or drupaceous, composed of from 8-4 nnoulM. The 
I plants of this order are found both in temperate and 
I tropioal regions. There are 45 genera and fifiS speeies. 
Some are valuable timber trees. The fleshy fruits of 
some species are edible. The leaves of two or three 
are used sa substitutes for China tea. Many are culti- 
vated in our gardens for the beanty of their flowers 
and for their fragrauoe ; as the different species and 
varieties of Vtrbenai tbe Aloyna^ or lAppiaeitriodcira; 
the sweet verbena, or lemon-plant, &c. 

VnanroT, twri-dikf (Lat. vstnoi, truth, and dieo, I 
speak), in Law, is the answer of a jury given to the 
court coneerning tbe matter of foot in any esuse com* 
i mitted to their trial, (dke Jubt.) 

I VBBDiaBie, (Fr., green-grey), a rust of 

eloper formed by a corrosion of the metal by acid. It 
’ is cfieiuicttlty a diacetate of copper, and is very poi- 
soucuB. It is used in an irapnre state as a green pig- 
ment, and when pu*H as a medicine. 

VxKnmiB, *er <Fr., green earth), a bine pig- 

ment formed from Mlphate or nitrate of copper by 
lime, the precipitate being ground up with an excess 
of lime; f^eon verditer is formed by sea-salt and bine 
vitriol, ftr sulphate of copper. 

Vbbhivvob, ver'-mB-jnje (Lat. csmitB, b worm; /«po, 
T drive away), a medicine made use of to expel mtes- 
final worms, an antlielrointic (which see). 

VxBMATioK, nr PuJEVOLiATioir, eer-wof'-eikttH, 
/o-Za-et'-rAttn, in Bot.,tbo arrangement of the leaves in 
the bnd. The different modea in which tbe nnexpanded 
or rndimentar)' leaves are disposed in the bud oonsti- 
tiite important obaractera. Considering first the dis- 
position of each leaf, wo find tiiat it may be bsnt or 
folded in various ways, or rolled iu various ways. Of 
bent leaves there are three vurietieB.— the reelmate or 
injlrxedt in which the iix>por part of the leaf is bent 
tix>nn the lower; tho eonduplicate, in which the right 
half is folded on the left; und iUo plaited or plieate. 
folded up like a fan by a number of>laitB, Of rolled 
leaves there are four varieties,— the circulate, rolled 
np on the axis towards tbe base like a orosier; the 
convolute, rolled up from one margin into a siugloooil; 
the involute, rolled up inwards fruui the two mergius 
towards the midrib; and rewlttte, rolled up outwards 
from the two margins. Considering next the relation 
of tbe several leaves of the same bad, taken u a whole, 
to each other, we have three varieties of vematioii, in 
which the componeot leaves are plain or slightly oim- 
vex; namely, caleate, in whioli the leaves ore placed 
nearly in a circle, and are in contact ^ their margins, 
without overlapping; IwAricote, in which the leaves are 
at different levels, and the outer successively ovart a p 
the inner to a grMter or lose extent by their margiiw; 
and Meted or epiral, in which, as in imbrieate verna- 
tion, tbe margin of one leaf overlaps that of another, 
while it in its tom is overlapped by a third. Again we 
have font varieties of vernation, m which the oompo- 
nent leaves sre bent or rolled; namely, indt^lieaie, 
when involute leaves sre applied together in a cirele 
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bm s lid X, thou, he, she, or It { wo, you, they. As re- 
•peato their origin, vcvbi ara primltiva or cerivatlva. 
They are also regular or irregular, according as they 
conform to or deviate from certain rulea. 

Vbbbiscou, MT-Mi'-jbiM, ia Bot., agen. cf the nat 
ord. Sarepknlariucea. V, THapeue is commonly called 
the great tnulletn : its leaves have emoflient, demul- 
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ka^-^equitani or obvelnie, when half of one oonditoliaBte 
iem leeeives ia its fold tbe half of anoCbarfOMed in 
^ aamo manner; and eupereoldte, when a convolote 
leaf indosea another whi^ is rolled np in tbe same 
nm. (flee Bun.) 

YBBincB, esr-fieeri, a contrivance attached to Gie 
graduated limb of an instrument for the puipoee of 
messuring with ocour^ the aliqnot parts of dm 
nuaUesC spaces into which tbe instrament ie divided. 
It is Biniisd after its inventor, Peter Tender, of 
Brasecli. 

Tssen. (Am PomT.) 

Tbbbb, Blxvk. (See JhiSjrK Tbbbb.) \ 

Tbbt, vert, the French term for green, and m 
tbe term need for that colour. It is eamteesedA 
engraving by dtagoual Hnea drawn fieem toe dexsw 
chief to the elBiiter baee. 
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Fisssvbji. (St 0 Snirs.) 

VsiPiDJi, wn^-fi-d 0 , is tha idsikttSe tmm appUsd to 
ilieWup w. orintoets. ItioeampoMdoftoalMitod 
lnymoooptoroui inseott, eomprinns tho apoeios of the 
liinsmuL cmmt Vsspo, mod to wfiiob the ead 
horoets belonff. (jSfs Waav end Hoivst.) — Mqf, 
Beird'e Cifetopadia f/tht Jfatural Seienett, 

y9a$XL,^99^^$el, in Bot., ie geuenUy ooniidered 
•ynoQjmoaa with the term dNcf» but by tome outbor- 
itiee » distination is drawn between a cessst and a 
the former term being used to represent a long 
tubular ooU with tapering enda* having spiral dep<^ 
aits in its interior ; while the latter ia usm to indi- 
cate an elongated tulialnr body, whioh ia formed of 
a row of cylindrical cells applied end to end. the 
partitiotja between the cavities of whioh have become 
absorbed^ so as to form a oontinuoua oanal. There 
are several varieties of vessels or ducts, the nature 
of whicli depends upon the modifloations whioh their 
walls undergo by secondary deposits in their interior. 

VaaruY, vetf»tn (Lai. vaitMiriNai). ia the room 
attached to a churcli in which the ecueaiastioal veat- 
ments are kept ; and from the meetings of parishioners 
for parochial purposes being usually convened in these 
rooms, such meetings have received the same name. 
A general vestry is one to which every person paying 
church-rates is admisaibio of common right s a select 
vest^, one conipoaod only of certain individuals chosen 
in difforont ways, in many cases by their co-veitrjmen. 
The powers of the vestry extend to the management 
of the parish funds, the repairing and ornamentation 
of the church, election of purt^ offleers, ftc. 

Veto, te'-to (Lat., 1 forbid), lu roUiica, ia the power 
possessed by some legislative body, which has not the 
power of originating any measure, of rejecting such as 
may be submitted to it by another body. In most 
constitulional monarchies, the sovereign possesses a 
veto over the enactments of the legislature.*~*(Iiegard- 
ingthe Veto ^ot" in Scotland, asePasB Chuucu.) 

ViamJCT, ti'-A-dulci (bat. via, way; ducot 1 lead), a 
bridge, or aorics of arches, erected for the purnose of 
oononoting a road or railway over a valley or athiokly- 
inhabited distriet, where it may be neoessary to avoid 
interference with previously existing lines of commn- 
uioatiou. As in roads designed to accommodate rapid 
trailic, inclines of 1 in 12 ure uiadmissible under any 
circumstances, and ini'lines of 1 in 3U are objection- 
able, a road across a valley with steep sides, intended 
for such traffic, must bo led across either a viaduct or 
ao embankment. Many circumsCaiicos, such as the 
value of the land and the quantity furnished by ueigh- 
bouring excavations, must be taken into account in 
calculating the comparative expense of elevating a rood 
or railway to a given height by an embankment or by 
• viaduct. An embankment is generally the cheaper 
wp to a certain limit ; but beyond that limit a viaduct 
is the cheaper, and its eoononiy will increase in an 
Moelerating ratio with every further increase of eleva< 
ti<m. When the adoption of a viaduct has been deter- 
mined on, it remains to ascertain, by a careful com- 
parison of local and other circumstances, what material 
it may be most advisable to employ, and what propor- 
tions it may be most eoonomiou to ed^for tha arches 
and piers ; and on these pointa engineer! are much 
dividM in opinion. 

ViBUSKVii, ot-bur'-NKW, in Bot., a gan. of the nat. 
ovd. Capr^oliacett, The species V. Timu and V. Onulut 
are maoh cultivated in shrubberies, the former being 
imown as thelaiiro8tinns,aDd the latter as theguelder- 
fose. F. Xoabma, the mealy guelder-rose or wayiar- 
^ tre^ has a vwy acrid inner bark, which is some-, 
times employed as a vesicant. The leavesof V, eatinoidet 
vmzed with those of Prino* fflaber ere employed in 
XTprtb America oa a substitute for tea, under the name 
of Appalachian tea. 

ViOiiB, viV^dr (Lat. vicaruu), ia litenliy one who is 
i^jpointed as deputy to aiiotbw, to jMsform his fane- 
tiona m his ahsenoe and under nit aatbority. Hence 
in the German empire the imp^al viears were princes 
wlm had the right of representing the emperor in case 
p of abMi^or interreipaum ; and the pope m sometisses 
Ohriai's vicar on earth. Commonly, however, , 
^ denotee the priest of a paririi, the predial tithes of 
are impropriated or appropriated, tbatis. belong 
Wither to a chapter, religions hot^ Ao,, or to alaymsn. 
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torias are appropriated, vicars are to 
places. The vicar ia entitlsid Only to a ^ 
of the ecolcsiastioal does, the bWt poff of wbi 
absorbed by the eppropriator, to wh^, if appi 
tiona had continued as in their origin, he woi 
elTeot be perpetual curate with a flzad salary. 

VxoToRia, eih-fe'-rs-d, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. esd. 
iVyrnphtfoesa. F. rspia is a native of equatorld Ame- 
rica, and has been introduced into this oonntry. Tha 
flowers when fully ePpandad are more then a foot in 
diameter, and the leaves, which are ouriously tamed 
up at their edges, vary iVom four to eight feet in dia- 
meter. The plant is commonly known in tots oountiy 
as the Victoria water-lily, ana in South America aatha 
water-moise, from iu Mible seeds, whioh am oom- 
monly roosted with maise or Indian corn. 

VicTUALLiiro Bill, vit-tUng (from Fr. 
victuals), or bill for the shipment of stores in over-saa 
voyages, has the following clauses iu relation to It. 
The master of every skip of tha burden of flf^ tons 
or upwards, departing from any port in the United 
Kingdom upon a voyage to parts b^ond the seac, the 
duration of which, out and home, shml not ba less thaii 
forty days, shall, upon due application made by hin^ 
and upon such terms and conditions as the com-, 
mission ers of customs may direct, receive fin»n«Mio' 
searcher an order for the toi)7nieDt of euoh storaa aa 
may be required and allowed ^ tha ooUeotor or 
comptroller for the use of such ship, with raferenoc to 
the number of the crew and passengers on board, and 
the probable duration of the voyage on whioh she la 
about to depart ; and all demands tor such stores shi^ 
1)0 made iu such form or manner as such ooUcotor or 
comptroller shall require, and ahall be signed by the 
master or owner of tha vessel; and after aueh storaa 
are duly shipped, the master or his agent sball make 
ont an account of the stores so shipped, together 
with any other stores already on board, and tha same, 
when presented to the eentcher, signed by bitn, aau 
countersigned by the collector or oomptrolier, riiall ba 
the victualling bill ; and uo stores shall be shipped for 
the use of any ship, nor any articles taken on board 
any ship be deemed to be stores, except such shell be 
borne upon such victualling bill. 

ViLLBiy , or V xLLAi V, cil-Zctfw', viif-ldn (Lat, riBonas), 
tu English Law, was a man of lisseor servile condition, 
a bondsman or servant ; one who held by a base ser- 
vice. Of these, there were two sorts in England,— owe 
a villein in gross, who was immediately bound to toe 
person of bis lord and bis heirs, the other a villain 
reganlant to a manor, being bound to his lord as n 
member belonging to,and annexed to a manor, wheraof 
the lord was owner. Villenage was a base tenure ef 
lands or tenements, of which there were two sorts, one 
pure, when a man held upon doing whatsoever wga 
commanded of him ; and second, jirivileged, otberwlli' 
called villein socage, held on tbe condition of perfegnm- 
ing certain servicea agreed upon between tbe lord avjfl 
tenant. * 

Viirn. {See VxtlS.) ^ 

VurnOAE, tdn’-e-gar (Fr, ciw, wine ; oigra. aoot)^ 
This well-known ooDdiroent is a wealc acetic acid off 
difi’erMit strengths, and either brown or eolourlesl, 
acoording to the source from which it is proour^. 
The vinegar principally copanmed m this countiyin 
made from stale (leer or infusion of malt, whioh hi en^ 
tsed to tbe air in large open vats. The best vbiegar, 
waver, for domestic putpoecs, is that made in Aaoea 
from the more acid qu^ities of wine. Large oasks, ef 


posed t 
nowevc 

from the more acid qaati».va «M>r|iv «ww, w 

a capacity of 100 gwonf each, are niifud in rows tie a 
shed, at a temperature of about 85^ Fohr. The upper 
part of tbe casks is allowed to remain open, and a nsnt 
gallons of hot vinegar are ponred in ; wine is after- 
wards added, a few galions at a time, at intervals of 
•evoral days, until the easks are t#o-tolrds full. At 
about toe end of a fortnight tbe eeeiifleation is earn* 

S and a certain quanu'ty ia drawn off, mote wtoA 
added to keep up tbe supply, Afterl a 
ar eonfervoid growth takes place, cjpedtha 
foetoer tfviMgar, which hm the prepay of inverting 
alcohol, or eveu snear-aod-vater, into vi^ar. ViBr 
egar prepared in eitoer of taese waya b||i« qoaotity of 
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orffftnloniitter in it which ip'ves it a pecnluur toftneiB 
not found in dilate acetic acid. In countriaa where 
olaohol ia cheap, vinegar is sometimea made b/ allow- 
ing diluV spirits to trickle over wood ahavinm, by 
which nfehu it becomes oxidixed. and converted into 
acetic aoid. ^ known, that good white* 

wnie vinegar may be uaed to extract ue flavouring 
matter from hetba valued at the tabic for their 
properties; such as chervil, tarragon, thyme, maijoram, 
garlic, &o. &c. 

ViirsoAit*rLiirr. (See FBWiCTi.uinc.) 

Tioii, (Fr. viole)t a stringed inatrament of 

music, which maj be traced baow to the 8th centu^, 
and which was, in all probability, the parent of all in< 
Btnimenta of the violin kind. There wore three k inds of 
viols ; via,, the treble viol, winch was somewhat larger 
than our violin; the tenor viol, which in length and 
breadth was abont the sixo of the modern viola, but 
had a thicker body ; and the Imbs viol, which as nearly 
as possible resembled in size our violoncello. Each of | 
theao was fretted, possessed six strings, and was played 
on with a bow. 

Vroi.A, in Eot., the Violet, a gen. of the nat. 

ord. Ttotarro!. The species V. odoratti ia the March or 
sweet violet, the flowers of aliich have always been 
highly esteemed for their fragrance. An infusion of 
the syrup is a useful chemical test, as the violet or 
juirplish colour is changed red by acids, and^green by 
allpuiea. V. canina ia the dog*violct, and V. tricolor, 
the pretty little plant from which all our cultivated 
varieties of pansy or heart’s-eose have been derived. 

Viol A OK St, rFi-o*/rn'*«e-r, in Dot., the Violet fam., a 
nat. ord. of Dicotijledonen, suh^class Thalnmiflorte, Lav- 
ing the following oasential charaoter Herbs or shrubs. 
Loaves simple, stipulate, and with involute vernation. 
Flowers regular or trrognlar. Sepals, petals, and 
stamens, 6 each, hypogynous. Stamens all perfect; 
apthcra introrse, with the filaments prolonged beyond 
them. Ovary Loelled, with 3 parietal placentas oppo* 
site the 3 outer He]ia]s ; style and stigma single. Fruit 
3*colled, dehiscing by 3 valves, onoh valve beoring a 
placenta in its middle. Seeds having a straight erect 
embryo in the axis of fleshy aUmnieu. There are 15 
genera and about 3(X) speeies. 

VioLnJt, M*c*fe'*e, in Dot., a sub-ord. of the TVo* 
Ittcer, cimtaining those genera which arc distinguished 
by irregular flowers and appondused anthers. (See 
Alsodbac.) 

VioLKT. (See Viola.) 

ViOLiir, r»-o*Wn' (Ital. tnolino), an instnirnent of 
music played on by means of a bow, vulgarly called a 
fiddle, used at the present day in most parts of the 
world. Of its origin no certain knowledge can be ob- 
tained, some writers believing it to have existed at a 
very early period, while others assert it to be a com- 
paratively modern invention. Dr, Dimiey afllrms that 
the method of producing sounds by means of a bow 
Was entirely unknown to the ancients. The truth of 
this Bssertiou is however doubtful, and the Abbd Le 
Beuf has produced strong proof thot an instrument 
called the Jicbcc, acted ou by a bow, was known in 
France in the 8th century. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that the modern violin is an improved descend* 
ant of the old viol, so popular with our forefathers, and 
that it was in common use in Italy at the end of the 
10th century. The first players 'of any note were 
Italians. Of these the first was Boltazarici, who intro* 
sdneed the instrument into France in 1577 ; from whence 
it came into this country in the reign of Chsries 11., 
pnd altliough at first treated with the greatest con* 
jcmpt, ib^ i;reat powers soon raised it to the highest 
^nlc amongst stringed iustruinents. Tho history of 
pel violin for the last two hundred years has been a 
bcnfit roptradietioin to tho doctrine of progress, for , 
ipeotfl time, notwithstanding many attempts hav»| 
Thev ar^e to improve it, none have succeeded, and the 
conform to'* of the early makers, especially those of 

VxmiASiy* Amati and Stradnarius, at Cremona, are 
ord. SewpPTf^ by connoisseurs to be much liner both in 
the great zonstruotion than those of modem makers, 
cent, aii^)^l^*M|iLtbree chief parts,— the neck, the 
V ^^oard ; on the belly is a bridge to 
^ers t^^«|e’lucTi are four in number, and are 
kemUly taken. ' extremity, called the taibpieee, to 
VxBBSSiktUB. *ke beadj^hero they are seeured to 
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monble pega, by which they nu^ bt tightened or 
loosened adlttitum. Aooovding to M. Otto (tmete 
on the Conetraetkm, Ac. of tho Violin), there ere 5$i0a- 
tinct pieoea enimtoy^ in the oonstri^otion of a flrsb«ate 
instmment. These he ennmerates es followe:— 2 
pieces for the beck, 2 for the belly, 8 for the sides, 12 
tor lining the sides, 1 for bass bar, 12 for purfling, 1 for 
rest of tail-piece, 1 for neck, 1 finger-boaed, 1 for tail- 
piece. 4 pegs, 1 nut, 1 for button of tail-piece, 1 for 
sound-post, 4 strings, 1 catgut or wire tar-eonnect the 
tail-piece with button, 1 bridge, and 6 blocks at top, 
bottom, and four comers. So many pieces are not, 
however, indispensable, for in many common instru- 
ments the side linings and corner blocks are left out, 
while even in some good violins the back and belly each 
consist of one piece instead of two pieces joined to- 
gether. The strings of the violin are tuned in fifths, 
E, A, D, G : its compass extends three octaves ; but as 
the high sounds are anything but agreeable, being 
often harsh and squeaky, violinists would do well to 
confine themselves to a muro limited scaln. The violin 
is adapted to every kind of music, and in the hands of a 
skilful performer 'is one of the most beautiful instru- 
ments we possess ; bat it is also one of t ho most diiflcnlt 
to beginners, and rr nires yeare of study and pract ice to 
lieoome even modo i olyproflcient in its use. Amongst 
the most disting^.iolim violinists wo may mention 
Corelli, Tartini, V'lotii, Baillot, 8]>ohr, Paganini, 
Rivori, Vienxteraps, Olo Bull, and Lotto; Paganini and 
Sivori ranking far beyond all others. 

VioMir Strings. (See Ciravr.) 

Violoncello, ne*o-2cn /<r/»f>/'>/o (U/t1 ), an instrument 
of tho violin kind, having tour strings, the two lowest 
of whieb^are covered with silver wire, uud are tuned 
in fifths, A, D, G, and C. A violoncelln is intermediate 
between the viola, or tenor violin, aiid the doable bass, 
being an octavo lower than (ho former, and an octave 
higher than the latter. Its tone is rich and expres- 
sive, and although properly adapted to concerted 
roiiHio, it is, in the hands of first-rate performers, an 
oflpctire solo instrument. 

Vri'BB, ri'-per (Lat. vipern), the type of tho Viperidee, 
a fam. of poisonous reptiles belonging to the ord. 
Ophidia, or snakes. The Viperidte consist of two Biib>> 
families; namely, the Crofalidtr, or rattlesnakes, which 
will be found treated of in their proper place, and, 
secondly, the true vipers of tho Old World, which 
diflcT from the former by their not having pits in 
the sides of the face. Tho common viper known in 
Europe ( Vipera Berne) is found in all countries from 
the north of Russia and Sweden down to the shores of 
the Mediterranean Soa. Aa it is tho only venomons 
reptile found in Orest Dritain, it is deemed worthy of 
some espHsdial notice. In some parts of this country it 
is found in considerable uambers, inhabiting generally 
stony places, heaths, and other dry districts. Its 
length rarely exceeds two feet, although some speci- 
mens have wen found of three feet, and it can be 
cosily distinguished from the common snake, for which 
it is often indeed mistaken, by its broad head of trian- 
gular shape, and short tail. Its colour is generally 
yellowish-brown, or olive-tinted, and marked with a 
double row of black spots ; the sides are somewhat 
paler in the hue of tlieir wound-colour, but posaess the 
same markings as the oack. The nose is bliinUy 
shaped, and the eyes, small and brilliant, are bordered 
with black ; the tongne is very long in comparison with 
the size of the body, and is protractile and forked at 
the extremity, Vipera are viviparous, bringing forth 
young instead of eggs ; and their general food consists 
of young birds, field-mice, worms, insects, shrews, 
and saeb-like sniaU animals. Although the poison of 
the viper is less virulent in its nature than is the race 
with aimilar reptUea found in warm countries, yet 
it is often attended with the most alarming efleots, 
ending sometimes oven in death. When it is about 
to inflict its bite, it generally throws itself, in the first 
place, into a coU, which is more or less close, and thus 
IS enabled to raise the upper part of the body on a 
base formed of the lower extremity. The neck it then 
bent backwards abruptly, and the head fixed horison- < 
tally towards ita viorim. Then in an instant the. bend 
is violently directed forwards, sbd the fang, which inf 
erected by means of a very small muscle, is imnlani^ 
into the olgeet of its anger. The remedy which m 
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gMwrdlr ued it to rob tba put offaottd with oUto^il 
wbUe itw held over e eheibg«di«hof eoele. Aootbec 
vp6oiM|OftllAd tli6 honittd 'njwr (Ciwfliif m 
is feiUM along the v^ley of the Nile end the warmer 
perta of northern Amea: it ia, in fact, the viper which 
IB eeenuBiiattr depicted on Bg}rptian obeliaka and monu- 
menta. By aome oritici, the homed viper ia auppoaed 
to be the aame aa the aap. with which Gleouatra ia 
aaid to have terminated her eiiatenoe ; bnt the aup- 
poaition ia open to aome ofajocliona. The abort-tailed 
viper, or pofT-adder, of the Cape of Good Hope 

i vipttra injlata)t is wiother variety, and ia the in<nt 
eadly of the anahes of South Africa. It ia of a 
brown colour, and ia larger than the former. Tho 
natives are said to render its bite iunuouous by chewing 
certain roots, and washing the part bitten with a 
vegetable decoction. The death-adder of Australia 
Acantkophii antaretica) ia the last of the family, and is 
the moat dangerous and fatal of smaller reptiles. Per* 
sons are asserted to have died of a bite from the death- 
adder in less than a quarter of an hour afterwards, so 
sudden have been the effects of the poison. In ap- 
pearance and general obaraeteriatica this variety ia 
neareat to the typical species. 

TxaTun. {Sen Exnics.) 

Txsctru, vtV-ifcim, in Hot., a 'gen. of tho nat. ord. 
Loranfkaeeie. T. album is the common mistletoe, 
which is parasitic on many trees ; as willows, thorns, 
limes, elms, oaks, flrs, and especially opple-trees, in 
this country. The mistletoe of the oak was an object 
of saperstitions veneration by the Druids. Tbe frnit 
baa a viscid pulp, which is employed for making bird- 
lime. Mistletoe is still regarded aa a sacred plant, and 
is much used at Christmas in certain mysterious rites 
instituted by 8t. Gnpid. 

Visxoir. (Ass Light.) 

ViTACSiB, ct-fat'-ie-s, in Bot., the Vine fam., a nat. 
ord. of Dieott/ledoHfM, sub-class Thalamifhr^t with the 
following essential character:— Shrubby plants, usually 
climbing, with simple or compound leaves, which are 
opposite below anrt alternate above. Flowers small, 
green, regular. Petals and stamens corresponding in 
number, i or 6, the latter opposite to the petals, both 
inserted on a nypog)’nou8 disk ; icstivation of iietals 
indoplioate; anthers opening longitudinally. Ovary 
superior, with a very short 8nn[»le style and stigma; 
placentas axile. Fruit a nuc.ulanium. Heeds few; 
testa bony; embryo erect, in horny albumeti. There 
arc probably eight g«>iiPra, incliubiig some 2iH) species, 
which are exclusively natives of warm and tropical 
regions. {Sea Vms.) 

VXTALITT. {See PhTSIOLOGT, DbOWMIVG, liAHO- 

IHG, &0.) 

VxTAi« Statistics. {See Bvgistbatiow ov £ibtu.s, 
Mabbtagbs, aht> Dxatiis.) 

ViTiB, vi'-tie, in But., the Vine, a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Fitacea, F.vinifera, the plant commonly known as tho 
graiie vine, is supposed to be a native of the shores of 
the Caspian, bnt is now completely naturalized in tbe 
south of Europe, and cultivated in almost every region 
of the globe whore the temperature does not rise too 
high or fall too low. The varieties which have been 
developed by cultivation are very numerous, more than 
300 being distinguished. The fruits, under the name of 
grapea, are too well known to need description. They 
have been in nse for the making of wine for at least 
4,000 years. Dried grapes are generally called raiaitu. 
Of the many commercial varieties of raisins, the more 
important are Valentiaa, Malagas, Muscatels, Buif anas, 
and Sm^aa. The Mnseatels, or raisina of the sun, 
are conaidered tba finest. Tbe Snltanaa are remark- 
able for tbe absenco of seeds. About 12,000 ions of 
the above varieties are annually imported. Besides 
the raishiff named, there is the small dark variety of 
raiain, commonly known as the enrrant, this name 
being a oomiption of Corinth, where the small grape 
waa originally grown. About 20,000 tons of ^'currants *' 
are annually imported from &nto and other Greek 
Islands, The leaf of the vine is astringent, and has 
been used in diarrbma. F. puloina and V. Xo^nreo, 
naUvea of North Ameriea, yield inferior fruits, wbioh 
„ gre known aa fox-grapes. 

^ ViTBzon. {See Sunrauaic Acid.) 

Tztxahtacejb, in Bot., a small 

aai. o(rd. of Dieeij/ledonee, Bab-dass Thalmiflora. The 
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Bpeoiea are herbs or DDdarahruba, inhabiting Ohili anft 
Houth Brasil, and are i^adilv known by their regnlav 
flowers, valvate 10-ribbad calyx, permanent withering 
ooroUa, 10 hypogynoua atamena with diathict fU|taian|a| 
2-oeUed anthers with longitudinal debiaoeniMMAMMUed 
oapanle with Igoalioidal dehiaoenee, andj^nminobe- 
se^ with ouflmd embryo, and radicle neft tbe hilnxn* 

VuiSB, or vxsBB, vie-eer*t is a title of honour bovoa 
bv certain high fhnotionaries of the Turldah ompiNw 
civil aa well os milita^. At first the title waa eonnnaa 
Bolelv to the prime minister of tbe empire, but aftav* 
wards the number was gradually augmented, and, at 
length, the title came te bo oonferred on certain govern 
nors of provinces. It is now borne by all the pachia 
of three tails, or the highest order of paohaa. Tho 
grand vizior ia chief of the other viziers, and ia the 
represeutHtive of the sovereign, receiving the aolenm 
visits of all high funetiouaries and conducting tho 
deliberations of the divan. 

VocuYMACKA, cck-c-ss-ct^-ss-s, in Bot., the Vodhjfria 
fam., a nat. ord. of Dieotjfledonce, sub-closa CaljfejSirmt 
consisting of trees and shrubs, with entire, uauany op- 
posite leaves, which are furnished at tho base with 
glands or stipules. Flowers very irregular and uniwin- 
metrical; fruit usually eapimlar, 3>cornered and 8- 
celled. The plants are all natives of eqninoctial Ame- 
rica; some are said to furnish useful timber. 

VoiOB and Svkbch, coi>« (Lat. cwr) .—In moat air- 
breathing vertebrate animals, there are certain provi- 
sions made for tho production of sound in some part 
of the respiratory apparatus. In many animala, the 
sound thus produced admits of being variously modi- 
fied and altered, — to the greatest extent in man, ao aS 
to constitute speech. Voice and speech, however, at* 
different things, and depend upon different parts of 
tbe human organism ; the former being produced ia 
the larynx, the latter chiefly by the tongue and mouth. 
Tbe sound of the human voice is produced by tho in- 
ferior laryngeal ligaments or vocal cords, which are 
thrown into vibrations by currents of expired air i^* 
polled over their edges. They contain a large quantity 
of elastic tissue, which enafdes them to vibrate Jika 
tense membranes, and are likewise so attached td the 
cartilaginous parts of the larynx that they can bo 
made tenae either by tho depression of tho thyroid 
cartilage towards the oriooid by meana Of the crico- 
thyroid muscles, or by the retraction of tbe arytenoid 
cartilages, which are moved backwards b^ tbe poaterior 
crico-arytenoid muscles, at the Same time tnat Miey 
arc approximated by the posterior arytenoid. (Are 
Labthx.) For tbe deepest notes, the vocal cords oca 
much relaxed by the approximation of the thyr^d to 
tbe arytenoid cartilages ; for tho middle notes of the 
naturm voice, tbe cords are neither relaxed sor 
stretched, but in a medium state; while the higher 
notes are produced of the lateral oompreiaion or the 
cords, and narrowing the space between them by 
iniMiDB of the tbryo-arytenoid mnsolos, and also by In* 
creasina the foroe of the current of air. Voioe is of 
three kinds i— (1 ) Monotonous, in which the notaa have' 
nearly all tbe ssnio pitch, us in ordinory speaking! 
(Z) discordant, or tbe successive transition from b^ 
to low notes, and vioe veredi and (3) musical, in whmh 
each sound has a determinate number of vibrations 
and accords with others, aa in singing. Tha first m 
tbese constitutes the speech voioe, the iMt tbe aoBg 
voice. Vocal sounds are divided into vowels and coof 
sonants, tho former being continuous touea modified 
by tho form of the aperture through which they pMa 
out; while in sounding oonsonaiits, the breath suffers 
a more or less complete interruption in its passage 
through parts anterior to the larynx, 

VoiDBM, vop'-dere, in Her., la an ordinary reaam- 
bling a flanch, but ia not quite so ciroular toward 
the centre of the field. Tbe jfaiieh ia form^ on each 
aide of the shield by a segment of a circular super- 
fioioB, for they are alwajrs borne doable or in pairs- 
The Jbuque ia similar to the fianob, but it ia not to 
oiroular. {See Hxbaldbt.) 

VOLOAHOHS, vof^kai'-noee (Itul., from Volcao, f|ie 
god of fire), are openings in the crust of eara^ 
whenoe there issue from time po time jets a bnrhiog 
anbatancca and enmnts melted matters, bear 
the name of kata* Tbese openings are ^lerajlt'^ on 
the tnmmit of isolated moiutaina, andhile the foxm 
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VolttiO' SHeotrioity 


efftftinnel, which ia culled the eraser. The qauitt^ 
«f material anmetimes ejected bj voloauoes ii ireiy 
«iiormou9. Yoloaniiet occur in all quarten of the 
filobeVand one cmarkable featnre of them ia their 
tendenhf^ obaerre a lineal direction. The number of 
•voloaooefl^^ainly known to haTel|||ni in aetivitj 
within tbe^t 160 veara amounta, a^jRding to Hum- 
bddt, to 226, and tnd total number of Tolcanio rente, 
oxtinot and aotire, to 4^)7. Europe contains but few 
•otire toloanoeB, the principal bein^ JCtna, onthecout 
•of Sicily: Teaurlna, on the opposite coast of Italy; 
Stromboli, Vuloano, and VuletmeUo, in the Idpan 
islands; and Hecla, in Iceland. 

Voltaic Euiotiixcxtt. { 80a Elxotbxcity, Tok- 

*«AXO.) 

VoLOKB, eel'-yame (Iiat. volvmant from eoioo, I roll), 
ia Morally somethinc rolled or conrolred , and ia oom- 
monlj applied to a book. Aroni the ancient cnatom of 
haritti; books written on Ion;* rolls of uarehment. Long 
works are with ns divided into eeveral volumes, and the 
same seems to have been the cose with tiie anoionts, 
each of the bonks into which the lotieer of the ancient 
works are divided huvini; probably Formed a ae^iarate 
roll. The French toms (from Gr. /gmno, I ent) u pro- 
perly applied to the single volumes of a work compris- 
ing more than one. Volume i| also somotiniea need by 
us to signify the bulk, size, or solid contents of any- 
thing. 

VoLVMS, Atouio. (See Atovio Volume.) 

VoLVMBTEio AwALYBia, vof-K-me^-trik.— By rolu- 
tnotrio analysis is understood the method of deter- 
mining the amount of any substance known to be 
eontamod in a certain quantity of liquid, by ob- 
•erving the number of meneures of test liquid enpablo 
uf pr^ucing a certain effect. The test liquid, of 
oourse, contains a known quantity of the teat to be 
uaed. Thus, a drachm of solution of chloride ofi 
aodium, containing a little more than one-sixth of a 
l^rain of the salt, will precipitate exactly half a 
grain of nitrate of sUvor in the form of chloride. 
Suppose, then, it were required to determine the 
amount of nitrate of silver per ounce in any solution 
of that salt. A drachm of the silver solution would be 
poured into a cleuu bottle, and a qnsntity of the stan- 
uard chloride of sodium solution into a measure care- 
Ailly graduated in drarlinis. The test solution would 
then oe added gradually to the silver aolntion, until, 
on shaking up the contents of tho bottle, allowing 
4 hem to rest, and adding a drop or two of the test 
solution, no more ohlorioe of silver would be thrown 
4own, The operator, by looking at his measure, 
would know tho exact amount in drachma of test solu- 
iion he bad used, which would be also the precise 
number of half-grains of nitrate of silver contained in 
the drachm of solution to be tested. This method or| 
analysis has become ahnost universal where a ready 
means of quantitative testing is required. It has been 
oldeoted to nil methods of volumetric analysis, that it 
la impossible to measure with ai'curacy ; but the reply 
to this is, that the liquids used are so dilute that a tew 
•drops mure or less affect the result only in an infini- 
tosima] degree. Not only this, Malyses of enbstaucos 
may be made by this method in eases where the 
amount of matter to be acted upon is so small ss to be 
inappreciable by Che finest balance. It would be im- 
poMible to give even the slightest eketoh of the pro- 
cess to be used ia Tolnmetric analysis, as every salt or| 
course requires a solution of a delDnite strength. The 
reader is therefore referred to Sutton's VolmmeMe 
jina/gait, which contains the fullest and newest infor- 
mation on the subject. 

VoingTABT, oor-«iHfd-fw, a term applied to a com- 
position for an extempore performance upon Che 
OTMn for the purpose of relieving and embellishing 
dime aervioe. Tue voluntary ia so called because 
ito performance or nom>perforinano6 was formerly at 
the option of the organist. 

VoXiUiiTnitn MovBinnr, eer-aa^ecr' (Fr. wttonMra, 
aVQlunteer ) .—A volunteer is literally one who enteraiuto 
anmee ct his own aeoord, or who in time of war ofll'era 
his aerwee to the country. By a eiroular issued from 
the ‘Wb Office, May 12, 1869, her majesty's goveru- 
tn<At abutted tlio ovganisatiou of volunteer rifle, 
cores unar ^enrovisions of 44 Geo. Ill,, as well aeof 
teruUcryMMgiB^ritim# towns in whiehllwrenuqrba 
:iei2 
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forts end batteries. The most fanportant provisions o 
the net aM,--tlxat ihe com are formed under oflkwn 
bearing the eommission or the fleutenant of the county ; . 
that every volunteer must take the oath of aflegianee 
before a deputy-lieutenant or jnatioe of the peaoe ; 
that the corps are liable to be eaUed ont in ease of 
aotnal invasion or appearance of an enemy in force on 
tho coast ; that while thus under arms its members are 
subject to military law, and entitled to bo billetsd and 
reorivQ pay in like manner as the rcguHsr army ; that 
all commissioned officers disabled in actual service are 
entitled to half-pay, and non-oonimissioned offloers and 
privates to the benefits of Chelsea Hospital, and widows 
of oominlssioned offloers killed in service, to such pen 
sions for life as are given to widows of officers of her 
majesty's regular forces ; that members cannot quit 
the corps when on actual service, but may do so at any 
other time by giving fourteen days' notice. mem- 
bers also undertook to provide their own arms and 
equipments, and to defray all expenses attending the 
corps, except in the event of its being assemble for 
actual service. The govemnicint, however, agreed to 
famish each member with a rifle, which, in the fintin- 
stance, could only be used while at head- quarters, or 
during drill, or u • m the inarch ; and should the volun- 
teer leave the Civ pi^.'he was required to make good any 
damage that mi(;hL have b^n auslained by his weapon. 

At the present time tho effioient volunteer rifieman is 
permitted to have possession of his rifle, but is obliged 
to take it to be examined at an appointed spot peri- 
odically. The government fiso now make an allowance 
of £1 per annum per man towards defrayiug the ex- 

g snses of every oorps. The universities of Oxford and 
ambridge were among the first to respond to the call to 
arms, their example being speedily followed by aU the 
large towns throughout the kingdom ; and so readily 
and intelligently did the members aequiro a knowledge 
of drill, that in a very brief space a large and creditable 
body were found ready to operate in masses in the 
flela. All this was done under very slight encourage- 
ment, and without tho outlay of a farthing by the 
government. The volunteer movement of 1860 has its 
precedentsin English history. In 1794, and subsequently 
in I 80 ;), over 400,000 citizen eoldiers were under arms, . 
under (he apprehension of a French invasion. The 
organization now (JHti-i) comprises 150,CMX> lyell- 
equipped and carefully-drilled men. enrolled in all 
parts of the kingdom. 

VoLUTR, pollute' (Fr.), in Arch., a kind of 
scroll appended on each side to the capital of the 
Ionic order, of which it is the principal ornament. The 
Corinthiau and Composite orders are also deoorated 
with volutes; but thoir character is different, their 
sioe smaller, and they are always diagonally plaoed, 
VoLTOCimiJi, rcf-co-sta'-e-e, in Bot., a siib-ord. of 
Afytr, consisting of microscopic bodies swimming in 
fresh water. The memliers of this group are frequently 
regarded as infusorial animalcules ; bot in all essentiu 
characters they closely resenible confervoids. 

Von. (See Elicxxov ot Mbmbbbs on Fablza- 
mirt.) 

Tow, eov (Lat. rofom), is a promise made toadivine 
power to perform some foture act or to pursue some 
tutnro hna of oonduot, and calling npon that power to 
be propitious or unpropitiona to him aecording as he 
keeps or breaks his word. In most eases tho vow par- 
takes of the character of abargain ; a piece of semoe is 
asked and a reward promiaed in the event of ita being 
performed. The use of vows is to be found in most 
religions, made either under seme presaing neoeesity 
for the euecesB of some enterprise, or in oonseqUeuee 
of some deliverance. Among the J ews they were vexy 
common. In the Roman Catholic Church a vow ** is a 
promise made to Ood of a thing wbieh we tUnk to be 
agreeable to him, and which we art not on other 
i grounds obliged to render to him/' To promise to 
<3od to do what he commands, or to avoid what he 
I forbids, fa not a vow, because we are adready obliged so 
to act," This idea of vows is intimately eouueeteia with 
good works, and ii rejected by ProtMtants. ^ 

Vowel, eov'-ei (Lat. oecafM), in Oram., is u letter \ 
which can be pronounced I 17 itself; and is thnefltetin* 
gnisbed from a eonsonant, which cannot be sounded 
without the mid of a vowd. The conod of the now^,. 
eaaheoOBtliiuedaeloBgaBthebrewHkleste; eadheBee ^ 
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Vulcanised ladlft-Babber 


the/ prftdomiuiite in aU iMtttraS«spr«ailo»a of dw tmo- 
tlomi. A diphthong eonaiata of iwo voarela. the aottndi 
of which nis into one moodier. The banaoBioiiaoeaa 
of mlaoguage dependa in greet meeaure opon the pro- 
portion of voweia to couaoneota. 

TobCeRXaiiO 1 vj>I4-Rdbbbb, vitZ'-hf{e««eMl,m modifl< 
oation of india-rubber, ditoovered indapendenUy by 
Mr. Tbomae Heneook in thin country and by hir. 
Charles Goodyear in Ameriee. If m abeet of ordinary 
oaoQtohono be immersed in e bath of melted aolphur 
ml a temperatnre of 250^ Fahr., it imbibaa » certain 
quantity of that aubataDoe, bat experieneea no altera- 
tion in its chemical or phyaioal propertiea; if, how- 
ever, the same operation be performed at about 300^ 
Vabr., a great change takes place. Ita dsatieity be- 
comes greallr increased ; <it ia tougher and somewhat 
harder: it is less soluble in moat of itaaolvents; it no 
longer necomea sticky to the touch when heated, and 
does not Boftnn by beat or harden by cold. It baa, 
however, lost ica property of uniting when the flreahiy 
out sunaoes are pressed together. The onanlity of 
eulnhur ab8<^rbed during the process of vuloanisation 
38 ibont four or five per cent. : if more be introduced, 
the india-rubber becomes brittle and rotten. The 
prooesa is performed in different wava. One ia to 
knead the rubber in maatieatora with the retpiisite 
amounl of sulphur ; another ia to immerse the articles 
to be vulcanised in a mixture of chloride of sulphur 
and bisulphide of carbon. In certain cases whi 
great weight and solidity are required, certain miueral 
aubstances, suoh as caroonate and oxide of lead, are 
kneaded up with the rubber ; but their effect is simply 
mcohanicai, and has no power as vulcanising agents, 
as was at one time supposed. If the amount of auiphur 
is inoreaaed to 10 per cent., and tho operation ia per- 
formed in close vessels at a higher temperature, an- 
other variety of india-rubber is formed, known as — 

TvLCAifiTK, or£iioiriTB.— It ia a black, hard, olaatio 
aubstance, resembling bom in its teilure and appear* 
muoe. and capable of taking a very bigh polish. It is 
of great use in the arts, and is largely manuractured 
for nrsktni! cumhs, door-handles, and hundreds of 
articles hitherto made in ivory or Imne. Its electrical 
broperties arc very great, a small piece a few inches 
long giving off very perceptible sparks on living 
merely drawn through tho lingers. An electrical 
maohiuc niad<i of tins substanoo, the P^te being two 
feet in diuiiiel er, ia capable of giving off spiwka several 
iiieihes in length. 

TulciaTB, evi'-gait (Lat. mlgata iicrsio, common ver- 
sion), is the name given to the Ijatin translation of the 
•aered Scriptures, the only one which the Church of 
Borne regards as authentic. At a ven early period ol 
the Church's history there existed u Latin translation 
of the Old Testament, made from the Septungiut, ana 
called Jtal-a. St. Jerome found this translation to lie 
in some cases inaccurate, and made a new one from 
the Hebrew, which, however, was only partially adopted 
by the Church. Afterwards tho two translations were 
combiued, and form what is now known as tho Tul- 
ipite. It received the sanotion of Pope Gregory I. 
in the 7th century ; and the council of Trent, in the 
16tb century, conferred upon it an authority oven 
evjperior to that of the originsl texts, by declaring that 
^it alone should be hdd as authentic in all public 
Icetofcs, disputationa, sermons, and expositiona ; and 
that no one shall presama to reject it under any pre- 
tenoe whatsoever/* In H190 a revised edition of the 
Vulgate, issued from the press of the Vatican at Borne, 
by command of Bixtus V.) but it waa found to be so 
iuU of errors that it was speedily suppressed, and a new 
edition issued under the authority ofGregciy'a soc- 
eassor, Clement VIII., and is now tbe authorised edi- 
tion. The former is known as tbe SixUne, the latter 
sn the Clementine edition. Most of tlie Catholics them- 
selves now admit that the Vulgate cannot be regarded 
as a perfect translatimi, and many of them have oftrn 
represented tbe noeemitj of a new one. Tbe ihet ia, 
that tbe translation was made when SoriptnrM pliflo- 
logy wu at a very low ebb, «ad is far behind tbe pre- 
aent advanecd state of philology and archomlogy; 
besides, lu many pasuges it does uot give the fme 
fonse of tite original. {See Dxbiji.) 

S VvLiUBB, vMt'-fsder (Lat. vaBur), the of tbe 
^ raffaeridciafam. of rapacioos birds belongug to the 


VoltUM 


order Aoetpiiree and snb-fam. VUtrmL The oharaeter^ 
istioa of the fkmily are as follows Bill rather doii« 
gated, oceasionallj slender, but generaUjr strong, and 
always straiebt in its basal portion, bat ratjiif sud- 
denly hooked at tbe tip : the ayes placed on ttiMidsi of 
the head, bitijjMt, as in the Bs^fiwfsik s^ed by the 
bony ridge iHie beak; wings long ana pointed} tarsi 
abort, stout, nd curved, with retioulated seales ; and 
the toes of moderate sise,— 4he hinder one short and 
rather elevated, and all armed with strong blymt elawe. 
The habits of the vulture tribe differ from those of the 
eagle in this respset, that the eagle, miless violeaii^ 

E rcssed by hanger, will not stoop to oarrion, loving to 
ill and catch for itself ; whilst the vulture it indisorl- 


_ appaars to 

daltgbt in loathsomeness, and is sometimes lound up- 
rooting now graves in order to satisfy its longing appe- 
tite with their contents. In these habits, toe, the 
wisdom and the goodness of the Deity are strikindy 
observed, by bia creating a bird of so flltby and di^ 
guating habits in those oountries where, iVom tbe beat 
of tbe tun, dead bodies almost immediately putrefy, 
and but lor these birds xnigbt frequently be the sooroe 
of great pestilential diseases. The vultures are con- 
sequently tbs scavengers of hot climates, sod as 
such are often venerated and treated with reijmct 
rather than abhorred and despised, as their himita 
might lead an unthinking observer to suppose. The 
species of tbe vulture is not very numerous, and 
their distribntiou seems to be wisely regulated accord- 
ing to their usefulness. They are spanugly aeatterod 
over ISaropc, are more numerous in Kgjpt, and 
abonnd in tropical America, on an increasing scide, in 
proportion to their siibere of action. Thera are two 
principal groups or lumilies,— the VuUurida, or tma 
vultures, whica are charaoterixed by their possession 
of strong bills, aud their nostrils being placed per- 
pendicularly ; aud the Sarcoramphinat or cotioors, 
eharncterised by tlieir having sleiidor, loiigUiensa 
bills, and longitudinal exposed nostrils, ds the latter 
sub-family bas been fully explained under tbe head- 
ing CoNPOB, oui’ preaeut article only refers to the FW2- 
tuHdee, or family of the vultnrea. Of tho Bnropeaa 


ihi«.AlpB, tbe Pyrenees, Turkey, tbe Grecian ArobL 
pclago, and also the north of Africa and Peraia. It 
IS abimt four feet in length. Its bead and neck are 
thickly covered with white dowu, except at tbe orop. 
where the akin is naked aud tinged with blue. Bound 
the lower part of the neck there is a sort of raff, made 
of pure white slemVjr feathers, and tbe rest of the 
plumage is generally a greyish or yellowish-brown, 
with tbe exception of tbe feathers of tho inside of tbe 
upper parts of the legs, which are, like the raff, pora 
white. Tbe food of tbe mfSn vulture ronsieta 
entirely of carrion j fat mtbough it has been known to 
{irey on living animals, yet ita blunt and curved talona 
antlt it for attacking any but sueb aa arc inoapabU of 
making any resistance to it. It always builds Its nest 
u|>on the highest and most tnaeoessiblo rocks, or upon 
the tojpa of lofty trees in mountainous regions. Ilia 
sociable vulture (Otggype aurieularie) is oue of tlm 
largest speoiesj meaaaring sometimes ten feet in the 
extent of its wings. This variety is a native cMf Boutli 
Africa, aud ia appropriately nanied from tbe fact of 
the species always congregatiiig In large nnmbert 
together, when not even m pursuit of prey. 

Sight of this bird ia said to be ^and and powerfbLia 
tbe extreme, as it soars so high in tiie air os to bava 
its body lost to sight, whirii is somewhat ramarkhUs^ 
coDsidering its extreme ska and the weight of itsbo^* 
Altbopgh it remains at so an elevation, bowenii^ 
no sooner does an animal faill dead to the ground on 
tbe earth below, than tba keen sight of the vnltore in- 
stantly enables it to detaot its pr^, aod it at oneelte 
direct to it. The king vnltnre (oarcorAas^tfs pmk 
of tbe anb-lam. the Condon, may be mejfion^ it 
tbe moat ategai^ apeeimen of (ha whole fsnf y of ^ 


of the sab-lam. the Condon, may be mejfionS 
tbe moat alagant apaeimen of (he whole faniy of i 

Fefrarido. Itk aa inhabitant of Soath AmdlKaji 

by ita remnrkabla lmbitii.haa gnatty nutnotM tim 
notieeoftrnvailen. 9 
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*07 irae twenty-third letter of oar alphabet, and is, 

* ~ as ifli^haractor and name both iiMicate, a double 
letter, its oBfcraoter beini; a double v, i^Krae a double 
«, these two letters beine identical in m Latin and in 
tne more early form of the English language. It was 
not in nse among the Greeks, Romans, or Hebrews, 
neither in the present day has it properly ai^ place in 
French, Italian, Spanish, or Fortumiese. It belongs 
chiefly to the Teutonic and Sci^avonio tongues. It is 
prononnood by opening the mouth with a rounding of 
the lips, and a somewhat strong emission of the 
breath. The sound of the Frenob ou in oui pretty 
cbaolr resembles the English w. In German, the 
Bouna of w resembles our o, as^ami, pronounced cam ; 
while with them o takes the sound of y. as cow, pro- 
nounced /on. H'' partakes both of the character of a 
Towel and a consonant, being regarded as a consonant 
at the beginning of words and syllables, and a vowel 
in all other positions. {See AniiKBVXiiTZONS.) 

'Waobb, in Law, is something staked by 

each of two parties in support of his opinion concerning 
a future or unknown event, the party whose opinion 
is found to be correct receiving the stakes of both. A 
wager is not strictly fair unless the point in dispute is 
clearly the same to both parties, there being no con- 
cealed knowledge in the possession of either; nor 
unless the odds are proportional to the probabilities of 
the event happening or failing. Thus if A bets 0 that 
a certain event will happen, having at the time private 
knowledge that the onances are greatly in favour of 
its happening, then the bet is not fair ; and, in the 
same way, if the odds bo four to one against the hap- 
pening of an event, to lay three to one or live to one is 
not fair. Formerly, wagers wore not illegal in this 
country, and the amount won could be recovered In a 
court of law, unless the wager operated as an incite- 
ment to breach of the peace or of morality, or was 
coaira lmo» mores, or alrected the feelings nr interests 
of a third party, or diaturbod the peace of society. 
But now, by R A il Viet. c. 10!), it is declared that all 
contracts (whether by parole or in writing), by way of 
gaming or wagering, shall bo null and void, and that 
no suit at law or ui equity shall bo brought to recover 
from a stakeholder a deposit on a wacer ; with a pro- 
viso, however, that this enactment shall not be deemed 
to apply to any subscription towards a plate or prise 
at any lawful game, sport, pastime, or exercise. {See 
Gakblirg.) 

Wagbb of Battbl. {See Battub, or Battbt..) 

Waobs, wai'-jee (Ang.-Nor.), are the reward or 
compensation paid to labourers, by those who employ 
them, in return for their services. The labour of man, 
like other objects of purohaso and sale, has its market 
price, depending in general upon the ratio which the 
capita applied to the emplov'ment nf labour bears to 
the number of labourers. Competition among capi- 
talists for labourers raises wages, competition among 
labourers for employment lowers them. Among the 
other circumstances that tend to raise or depress the 
wages of persons eimaged in particular employments 
the agrecableness or disagreeableness' of the 
oconpations; (2) the easiness or cheapness, or the 
dilBoulty and expense of learning them ; (3) tJie pro- 
bability or improbability of succeeding in them; (4) 
their constancy or intonitenoy ; (6) the small or ^eat 
trust that must be reposed in those who oarry them 
on. Wages, like other things, have their laws, accord- 
ing to which they rise or j Ml ; aud any attempts to 
interfere with them, either by legislative enactments 
or otherwise, are always productive of mischief.— (4Ske 
PourroAL EcoNom: ; €t bibbs.) 

Waits, nti/k (Nor. icc/; Lat. 6oiiaiDai;uifa),iiiLaw, 
are goods stolen, aud wuimd or thrown away by the 
thief in his flight, for fear of being appr^nded. 
These, by law, were given to the king as a punishment 
up<m the owner for not himself pursuing the felon and 
tddag awiy his goods from btm; and therefore, if 
the partf robbed made fresh suit, that is, did his dili- 
^gence idmediately to Tollow and apprehend the thief, 
*cr convioU^ afterwards, dr procure evidence to eon- 
viat biro,Hg ^u ld have Jus goodo again. Waived 


Waltg 

good#, however, did not bdong to tbe king till seised 
by some one tw his nse ; eo that if the p«^ robbed 
could seise them first, though at the distence of twenty 
years, the king could not have them.- The royal right 
to waifs was done away with by 7 A 8 Geo. IV. c. 29. 

Waits, wait# (Ger. wacAea, to watch), is the name 
given to those itinerant musioians who, in London and 
some of the other large towns of Englaiid, go about at 
night for some weeks before Christmas, aud play two 
or three tunes, call the hour, and then remove to 
another place, and so on, from perhaps twelve to four 
or five o'clock in the morning. They are believed to 
represent tbe ancient musical watch, that in soma of 
the larger towns were employed in piping the watchee; 
and afterwards the term was applied to the bands of 
musicians that were kept by some of the larger cities 
and towns. 

Wakbs, waiket, ore certain holiday fostivalB or vi^ls 
that are held once a year in some of the rural parts of 
England, and were once voiy popular. They are the 
remains of oertain religious vigils or eves, whidh were 
formerly held once a year in every parish, and followed 
by a festival. Tbe church of each parish was dedicated 
to some particular saint, and the day set apart for him, 
or Bomotimes the dav on which the church was dedi- 
cated, was that ap . infeed for tlie celobration of this 
annual festival. I'l 1539, Henry VIII. abolished the 
festival of the patron saint, and ordered that the dedi- 
cation day be in all cases observed ontliolst of October. 
The saint's day, however, still continued to be the 
favourite festival of the people, and the dedication day 
came to be little observed, and at last was entirely 
discontinued. The observation of the festival com- 
menced about six o’clock on the preceding evening, 
when the people repaired to tbe parish ohurch, and 
joined in the religious services, while the following day 
was devoted to festivities, little pavilions of bought 
being constructed, and the people in them indulging in 
hospitality and mirth. Those festivals gradually de- 
viated from (ho purpose for which they were originally 
intended, and became, as in (most cases they are still 
where observed, scenes of dissolute indulgence.— 
Brand's Pepafar AniiquiHee. 

WALt-FiArK, tcawl-platt, in Arch., is a piece of 
timber placed in or upon a wall to receive the ends 
of joists or rafters. 

WaLWUT. (See JnGT.ARS.) 

WAirBUS, tPo/'-rue (Ger. TTa/f, a whale; Po«s, a 
horse), a species of tbe PAocidcr, or Seals, a fom. 
of inarino animals, belonging to the class ilammatia, 
ord. Perce. Tho characteristics of the walrus are as 
follows Skull largaaud heavy, and the facial portion 
much more elongated than in the true seals; nose broad 
and obtuse; teeth, six iuoiaors in both jaws of the very 
young animals; but in the adults all those fall out with 
the exception of two, which remain in tho upper jaw ; 
the upper canines extremely long, forming a pair of 
pointed tusks, which pass downwards between the 
small oanines of the lower jaw, and project a consider- 
able distance below the chin ; the molars variable in 
number, as they full out as the age of tho animal in- 
oreases : aud the body of the animal, in conclusion, is 
bulky ; but in its general form, and in the position of 
its legs, it resembles the seals. Tbe walrus is said 
somolimes to attain tho length of twenty feet, and even 
upwards, and often weighs as many hundredweights. 
Its skin, it may be likewise mentioned, is covered with 
a thick crop of short brown hair. It is a native of the 
Nortbom Ocean and the North Pacific ; and from the 
observations of voyagers appears eenerally to feed on 
sea-weed. It is most abundant about the Sea of 
Kamtaobatka, and is hunted chiefly for its oil and tusks, 
the latter of which measure from fifteen to thirty 
inches in length, and weigh from five to ten ponnds, 
and are composed of a beautiful, white, hard species 
of ivory. The oil is but scanty, but is far superior to 
that of the whale in excellence. Its flesh is coarse and 
unpalatable to Europeans, but is eaten by the Esqui- 
maux, and its akin is highly servioeable in the mann- 
facture of ropes, Ac. The, tusks of the wslrus, it may 
be mentioned, are said to be prineipally used by Mm 
for the purpose of assisting him to climb on the ice- 
floats, oven more so than as defensive or r^ensive 
weapons, ae he is a great harmless auJinal. ^ % 

Wjooz, or YALZf vuuUt (Ft-)* » babo applied tur 
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Wapentake 


OM of the most popular dances of the preaaDt day. 
It is usually written in | or | time, and played mode- 
s' rately slow, or, at the qniekest, allegretto. Although 
oomparatively new in this country, the waits has long 
been a favourite in Oormany : it is frequently intro- 
duced in overtures, eoneertos, sonatas, &o. 

Wi-rnlfTaKS, wUp'-n-taik (Sax. waepen, arms, and 
toe, touch), it a term applied to a territorial division 
of a county in Yorkshire, and corresponding to what 
Is otherwise balled a hundred. The name is said to be 
derived from the custom that prevailed of the chief 
men of each division assembling before their chief or 
high constable, and touching their lances in token of 
their submiesion to him. 

Wab, Abticlbs of. (See Amiclbs of Wab.) 

Wab, Comtbaband of. (See CoiriBABAifu ov 
Wab.) 

Wab, CocirciL OF. (See Coukoil of Wab.) 

Wab, Honochs of. (See Hoirovas of Wab.) 

Wabdian Cahr, word'-e-dM, so called after the in- 
ventor, Mr. K. U. Ward, a closely -glazed case, by 
means of which the cultivation ot ferns and other 
delicate plants con be carried on in large towns. Many 
forms bare been given to the Wardian case ; but in 
each the essential parts are— (1) a tray or box in which 
the bed of mould is formed, and (2), a closely-fitting 
glazed framework to prot^iot the mowing plants iVom 
smoke and dust. The moat popular form of fem-case 
at the present time consists simply of a glass dish con- 
taining the mould, aud a bell-glass cover. A Wardian 
case requires but little attention, and searooly any 
watering after its first preparation. The moisture of 
the earth rises under the inflaenoe of heat, in the form 
of vapour ; but it is condensed upon the cool surface 
of th^ glass cover, down which it trickles back to the 
soil. 

WABROOVBiira Stsibit, wair*‘houze-ingt in Oom., is 
a provision made for lodging articles imported, in 
punlio warehouses at a mudorate rent, so as not to be 
chargeable with duty until taken out for home con- 
sumption, and being exempt from duty if re-exported. 
Formerly merchants were obliged to pay the duties on 
their gdMs immediately on importation, or to grant a 
bond with approved security for the amount; while 
they were oi ten put to great trouble in obtaining draw- 
backs on such as were re-exported. This was very 
detrimental to trade, and tended largely to increase 
the price of commodities. Notwithstanding the mani- 
fest advantages of this system, the proposal of Bir 
Bobert Walpole to introduce it in 17^3 met with the 
strongest opposition, evidently from the facilities which 
the existing system afforded for defrauding the reve- 
nue. The advantages of the warehousing system wero 
most forcibly pointed out by Dean Tucker, in his 
** Besay on the Advantages and Disadvantages which 
respectively attend Great Britain and France with 
respect to Trade,** 1748; and afterwards by Adam 
Smith in his ** W^th of Nations ;** yet it was not till 
1803 that it was adopted (43 Geo. III. c. 132). Various 
subsequent acts wero passed, which were at length 
embodied in the Customs Consolidation Act (16 & 17 
Viet. o. 107), which com^irises the existing regulations 
on the subject. Certain ports only of tbe United 
Kingdom are warehousing ports, nor can all sorts of 
goods be warohonsed in eve^ warehousing port. The 
time is also fixed during which goods are to be allowed 
to remain in the warehouse, the remission of duties in 
case of loss by accident, and Che allowances for waste. 
The commiationers of the oustoms, under the autho- 
rity and direction of the lords of tbe Treasury, are 
empowered to carry out the provisions of the act. 

WABBAXC, wor*•r^^nt (Ang.-Nor.), the delegation of i 
the power or antbority to do some act, by tbe person in 
whom it is vested, to enotber. In this way a person 
gives a warrant of nttomey to another to act on bis 
behalf, or a sheriff erants warrant to his bailiff to 
nrrest some one for him. But it is more fi^nraUj 
used in orimiasl natters to denote the authority issued | 
by a Justioo of tbe peace for the apprehension of tome 
one. The warrnot should bennoer hand and seal of 
' tbe jnstioe; should set forth the time and place of 
mnlnDg it, and tbe ennse for whieh it ia made; and 
ehonld name the pemon against whom it is granted. 
It is gM>d for the eonnty ta which it b iseaed, bnfci 
^ omumI bo enforced in another without batiig badked 
1M5 


Wasp 


by a justice of that eonnty. The oiBcer is jnstiiled in 
apprehending the party at any time, and even ia break- 
ing open the doors of a house in pursuit of him, 
WABBABn, Backiitg. (See Baokutg WAWMtS.) 
WABBAim, Dock, (ffee Dock WABBAWTSa ; 
WABSAirTm|fpor*-r^ii-te (Lat. Lsw, iee 

promise or (4|enant by deed, made by fhd bargniner 
lor himself and his heirs, to warrant and seenre the 
bargainee and his heirs against all men for eqjoTing 
the thing agreed on or granted between them. . War- 
ranty of lands formerly constituted an important pert 
of law, but it is uow of comparatively little impot- 
tanoe. It was of feudal origin, and arose from the 
obligation of tbe lord to defeud lus tenant’s title againet 
all claimants; and if he failed todoao, be was bound to 
make him a recompense 1^ giving him lands of eqnnl 
value. The statute Qata Smptoree (18 £dw. I*), wbh^ 
put an end to the homage aneeetralt did away also with 
implied warranty ; and hence it became usual to insert 
an express clause of warranty in the deed, whereby the 
grantor did for himself and his heirs warrant nnd 
secure to the grantee the estate so granted. Varioua 
statutes limiting the effects of warranty were subse- 
quently passed; and by 3 A 4 Will. IV. o. 74, all 
warranties made after Slst Dec. 1838, by ony tenant in 
tail, shall be absolutely void against the issue in tail, 
and all persona whose estates are to take effect after 
the determination of the estate tail. As respeots things 
personal, by tho civil law, an implied warranty was 
annexed to every sale, as to the vendor's title ; and so 
too by our law a purchaser may have satisfaction from 
tho seller of goods and oliattels, who sells them as his 
own, but whoso title is dofleiont, without any expresa 
warranty. But with regard to tho quality of the goods 
so purehased (unless they bo artioles of human food), 
tho seller is not bound to answer, unloss ho expressly 
warrants them to bo sound and good, or unlesB he 
know them to be otherwise, aud used any art to dis- 
guise thorn. No particular form of words is neceisary 
to constitute warranty, and an implied warranty may 
be established by the custom of any particular trade, 
the presumption being that tho transaction was regu- 
iatea by tbe usual custom of the trade, in the abaenoe 
of evidence to the coutraiy. 

Waubbn, wor'~ren (Fr. garenne, Oer. vahren, to 

£ reserve*, protect), in Law, is a place privileged for tbe 
eeping or beasta and fowls of warren, whiob are harea 
and rabbits, partridges aud pheasanta, though sopie 
add quails, woodcocks, and waterfowl. Tbe right of 
free warren could only be conferred by royal grant or 
preseriptiun, which implied a grant, aud veat^ to the 
owner of the franchise a property in the game, and 
excluded all other persons from hunting or taking it. 
The fraochiso of free warren has ikllon into diause 
since the. mtrodnrtion of tho modern game-laws 
(which see). 

Wasts, wawrte (Bax. wearf, a wart), are hard un- 
sightly excrescences or tumours that form on tba 
cuticle or outer skin, uHually of the handa or some otbsir 
conspiennus place. They are of alow growth, smalt, 
inaenaible, and generally conical in form. The beat 
application for their removal is some caiiatio or esohn- 
rotic; as nitrate of silver, oaostio potash, or sfoong 
acetic acid. 

Washhouses. (See Batub ahd WABnnoms.) 
Wa8I‘, woep (Bax. wwsp), the type of the Veepuke. a 
fain, of aouleated hymeuoptoroua insects. Its oliief 
character is taken from its wings, which are foldsd 
throughout their entire length when it is at rest, foc^ 


leather); and the eyes notoh^ !hte common waqa 
(VeMa vulgarie}t which we have taken as the type of 
tbe family, is otherwise known by the appe^ioa of 
the eoeuU wasp, on account of ita generaOy living in 
extensive communitiee, inhabiting a neat formed in the 
ground. These nests are formedof » pmr-Uke mate* 
rial, prepared by the insects firom vegetable snbi 
that they find, mastioata until it has acquired a 
conaistenee, and then apply towards the f 
the atmetnre of their habitation. The onk.- 
poted oflayenofaraiberee^toBpeoietof-l 
the interior Is esibdivid^ Into * aeriea^h 

oomhe, aonpoeed of hes4M4 diOiH 




WasMU-Bowl 


plftced in • dowawtrd dirention. Little piUwn of • 
similnr subttnnoe unite the oonibt, «id in the oeUii the 
egg» are laid, and the Umt oonBlantlT fed bj the work- 
ing waeWj in a eimilar meaner to toe beee, onfy that 
instead^ laying np a itore of honey like them, they 
feed them from day to day. Eaeh ne^ Si Muerally 
oeoupied by Ibent a hundred females, flkd theee te 
the oniy members of the commnnity that eurvire the 
winter, the others dying off at the lint frost. Theee, 


new habitation for the heetohingof their eggs. Ae soon 
as these we brought into life, tjto community is re- 
established, and their labours dimed as before by the 
wwkers, the melee and females, whose prorineo it is to 
repopulate the hire, nerer boing found to engago in 
nny work whatever with regard to the establishment. 
The larvB are little fleshy grubs, destitute of feet, bat 
they are sopplied with lateral tnbereles. These are 


they are sopplied with lateral tnbereles. These are 
fed daily, as before observed, by the workers with food, 
which iti previonsly half-digested in their stomaehs. 
Another English variety is the tree wasp bri- 


Another English variety is the tree wasp bri- 

tannica), which bnilds its nest of a thin paper-like eub- 
■tanoe, imd siispende it from tlie branohes of trees. 

WASftiXL-BowL. (S*a DatoKivo Usagss.) 

‘Wastd, tpoiii (Lat. voiiitm), in Law, is whatever 
tends to the deitraotion or depreciating the value of 
Ml inheritance. It may be either voluntary, or a crime 
of cotninission, as the pulling down of a house j or per- 
missive, by omission only, as by suffering it to fall, for 
want of necessary repairs. It is not waste if the loss 
•rises from an act orProvidenoe, as by tempest, light- 
ning, or the like. The remedy for waste is granted by 
a court, of equity, which wUl issue an injnnotion to re- 
strain the waste, and for an account of the profits made; 
and anoh injunction will be granted at the suit, not only 
of a remainder-mail in fee simple or fee tail, bat also 
of a remainder-man for life, or of tmstees to preserve 
ooutingent remainders: Ecolesiaitical persons may be 
prooeeded against for waste either in the ecolesiaatioal 
or civil conrte, and may be brf:iught by the eucoeasor 
to a boneiloe either against his predeoeasor or his per- 
sonal representatives. 

Wavoh. (Se« Houoloot.) 

Watos, Dmatb. (S 00 Dbayh-watob.) 

Watbu, Orcicistit of, wow'-fvr (Sax. wwfer).— 
Water is presented to ns in nature in three forms, 
solid, lionid, and gaseous. Large masses of tee exist 
around the poles ; and water holding in solution certain 
mineral and gsaeoua matters constitutes the seM, 
riven, and lakes of the temperate and torrid aones. 
It also exists in large quantities in the air, either dis- 
solved in iovisiblo vapour, or deposited iu the forro of 
Clouds. In temperate and warm climates, the surface 
of the earth, at least, is more or less damp ; while the 
interior of the earth itself oontains numberless springs, 
and tike minerals which exist in it contain more or less 
water obemleally combined with them. Besides this, it 
is essential to all vegetables and animals in a living 
condition, and oonstitntes nearly seven-eighths of the 
human body. ChsmliMUy speaking, water consists of 
hydrogen and 'Oxygen, united in equal eqaivalonts by 
weight, of eight parte of oxygen'to one of hydrogen ; 
or by measure, one part of ojqrgeu to two of hydrogen. 
The most variously oontrived experiments into the 
eomposition of wat«r always give the same result, 
—^‘889 per oeat. of oxygen, and 11*111 per cent, of 
hydrogen. Oavendirii wus the flrit to discover its real 
ooBip<>tttioa. The analysli of water ic performed in 
a variety of wayc, the simplest of which is, by allowing 
the ^venio enrrent to pass through a veesef of ecidu- 
lalea water ; the poles wibe battery being terminated 
by plaHuum plates, which ate introduced into the 
bottom of the latter tu aneih a memker that they pass 
up into two separate gredoated tubes, in which the gas 
is coltsel^ as it is geneieted at aadi ^a. It will be 
foeod that the taM over the tugtHAw pole is fllled 
with gss, wbUe that osar the poaim phleit only balf- 
illed. Onesamiiwthmof thegaammlvsd, itwiUbo 
flmndthiJ^o gas ovohed at m poaitiva pm is purs 
ocygsalTT^ that coyeeled at ttanajj^vo pole Is 
pttiehpdAMsa. TtmarooTof tbeeoaii^tioaofwalar 
Mattwha R eauglillaapi^Mc, hyjyladhig easM 


Wator, Obemiatry of 


a a ettdiomstar. The oireamstaaees under which o^ g an 
o and hydrogen onite with aaoh other to form watar 
E- are peonlisr. At ordinary temperatores, unlike other 
it gsseoas mixtures, a mixture of the two gases wnder^ 
y goes no alteration even when exposed to direct sun- 
y light. Sadden compression has neen known to pro- 
e duce their comhinatton, hot this was doabtless esased 
a by the heat prodooed, a greater degree of oompmsskm 
s, ^adnally oxeroised having had no effect. Many snb- 
e stances, however, apparent chemically ankke, bavethe 
IS property of causing the union of these two gam merely 
a by their preeonee. For instance, on introducing spongy 
n piatinnm, or platinum-blsok, into a mixture of oxygen 
I- and hydrogen, it is instantly exploded. Faraday w 
e shown that a perfectly clear surface of platinum will 
0 have preoiseljr the same effect. The efficiency of the 
n metal in this instance seems directly proportionate tw 
L its amount of surfaoe and to its temperature, which. 
It when the mass is small, becomes rapidly augmented 
a by the heat evolved by the oonstantly accelerated 
I, combination of tho gases. If thin platinum-foii 
I. or wire is niti^d, the combination takes place with- 
t- out noise. With platinum sponge the action is at 
I- lirst silent, but afterwards the neat evolved 1^ it 
raises the tempera' and explosion takes pume. 
Finely-divided irid >mi. pailadinm, gold, silver, and 
r some other motels aiiuevon charcoal, pumice-stone, 
if and emsbod glaH, exert, espeoially at elevated tempera- 
e tures, a catsTytio action, similar m kind, though diffe* 
•- rent in degree, to that oxeroised by piatinnm sponge, 
r The combination is oonstantly offocted by a solid 
m heated to dull redness by the eleotrio spark and by 
i- flame. This instantaaeotn combination of the gases 
y when in eonsiderable quantity takes place with a loud 
I- explosion. It is also aooompauied by the production 
; of the moat intense heat known. If the mixed gases 
y are allowed to burn from a iet, a bluish flame of small 
o iUnminatiim power, bnt of intense heating properties. 




other sobstances infusible in the hightest heat of tho 
blast-flirnace. When an inlhsible imid, such as pure 
lime, is introdnoed into the flame, powerful iaeandes- 
oeuoe takes place. The light thus produced is known 
as the Drummond light, and has been seen during day- 
light at a distance of npwardslof 106 miles. At ordi- 
nary temperatores water is a transparent mobile liquid, 
tasteless, inodorous, and, except when in large masses, 
colourless. In nature, the waters of seas, rivers, and 
lakes, assume every ehade of brown, yellow, green, 
Ac., from the presence of oontaminanDg substancee ; 
but the proper ooloor of water in large masses appears 
to he blue. Water ie a perfectly elaetio fluid, bat 
! its range 'of ehwtioity is limited. According to Beg- 
nault, It ondergoee a oompression amounting to forty- 
sevenjmilliontbB'of its balk for every pressnre of an 
atmoephere. The density of water at the mean 
temperature for this oount^ is taken os the standard 
to wnioh the sporiflo gravities of liquids and solids 
avo referred. A onbio inch of water at 00^ Fohr. 
weighs 262’46G grains. At its point of maximum 
density, it is 770 times heavier than air. The speoiflo 
beat of water is veiy mat ; in order, therefore, to 
efieot any elevation or oiminutioa of its temperature, 
a large quantity of beat ie necessary : hence large 
masses of water act 'as great equalisers of local tMu- 
peratuTB. At 8T* Fahr. water solidifles into ice. It 
may, however, if kept perfoetly etill, be cooled down to 
sevend degrees below fceexing-point without oongeln- 
tion taking plsoo; but if it bo agitated in the slightest 
degree, B<^ficetion at once ukn place, the tempe- 
rature Hieing to 32^ Fahr. Although water may be 
cooled down to below 82^ Fshr. without freexing, j«t 
it oeonot be heated above that point without mening. 
Tho fireeaing-point of water is lowered by the presenee 
of saline matter and other subetanoee in eokitioa. 
When a aaline eolation is enosed to cold, pure water 
orystalUiea out, while the aait remains dissolved In the 
mother Hquoc. Thie vtopwty is taken advmitaae of 
by erstie navigatorB, wno use melted ice as drinxinf- 
water. The tookpendures of fteesiM and bokUag 
water aae taken at the twe standards of the thermo- 
metor scale. The eoaliikg of water is attended by • 
fkeuonssBNiii whSek desa not baloim to any others 
iqaUU dd dito iMiptaMm deoNassa, It dcttixastp ^ 
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nenlfldj until eooted down to 31^2^ Fnhr.. bvt otwy 
dwfMMintMipernfeuM bejottd this enaaeo it to «n< 
pud; and thst to almost tho I 


. r— «• — - * ^ amonnt per degtu 

aa it had previoualy eoutractad. This slogolar phuo- 
nMmmi, atthoagh for a long tioM Mapaeted, was only 
paoTod poaitiTalf by Hope in 260*. This property 
of water baa a rity inporlunt eflbet in the aeoaomy 
' of nature. Wbm the cold wuthar aata in. water be* 
comas ohilied ai^ihesurfaee. ud ioiinediately daaouds, 
on aaooiiDt of tip increaaad spaoifta grarity, the wanaar 
water at the bottom of the lund or rifar replaome it. 
This moramant goes on ontu 39*2° Fidir. is reached, 
when the aurfaea water becoming lighter as it beeomas 
colder, remains in its place until it M firoien. The ioe 
thns increases slowly in thickness, as no heat cm be 
abstracted from any portion of the watar except that 
in immediate contact with the firoaen layers. The 
water below, therefore, remains permanently at 39*2° 
Fahr., a temperature not deatructire to the liree of 
the fish and other animals inhabiting it. Althongh 
^ water ’^SMMda eery gradually between 39*2° Fahr. 
and 82° Fahr., when it reaches the latter point, expan- 
sion takes plaoe suddenly, and with a force snfBcient 
to borit the strongest wroaght'iron vessels. The spe- 
ciflo gravity of ice in relation to water is varioualy 
stated at 0*9164 (Abel and Bloxam), and 0*94 (Millar 
Md Odling), or, in other words, water in freesing ex- 
pands from 1,000 volumes to 1,003. The {action of 
freesing on the disintegration of rocks, the transference 
of masses of mineral matter from plaee to place, &e., 
constitutes it one of the most important forces at 
work in nature. Ice is a crystalline body, and formed 
by the interlacing crystals, which may be seen in 
running or turbid water. They belong to the rhom- 
bohedrai systems, and occur in rhomboids, short hexa- 
gonal prisms, and pyramidal dodecahedra. Snow 
crystals frequently ocour in this country dnrmg winter. 
On exasaination with a mtoroscope, they are found 
to oonsist of triaugnlar prisms, onited together in six- 
rayed sfeari. Hexagonal plates may also be noticed. 
Hailstones also hare a aistiuotly crystalline form. 
Ioe is oolovrless and transparent, and a bad conductor 
of heat. Hence the inhabitants of the arctic regions 
use snow as a covering to keep themselves warm when 
,, thev sleep in tlie open air. At temperatures bolow 
32° Fahr., ice may be crushed to a Hne non-adherent 
powder, but at32° Fahr. it may, by pressure, be caused 
to adhere together in a solid transparent mass. This 
adhesion together of snow or powdered ice, at tem- 
peratures near freezing-point, is known as regelatioo, 
Md the investigation of the ciroainstsnoes under which 
it takes pUce has thrown great light on the phenomena 
of the formation of glaciers. The latent beat of water 
has been determined by Provoslaye and Dessains at 
' 142*2° Fahr. ; so that a pound of ioe in beooming con- 
verted into water, would reduce a nonird of water from 
142*2° Fahr. to fk-eezing-point, At a temperature of 
212° Fahr., with a barometer pressure of 29*92 Inobes, 
water boils and becomes converted into m invisible 
elastic vaponr, oocupying 1,606 times its space. The 
sjpace ooonpied by the vaponr entirely depends upon 
the temperature, or, in other words, superheated steam 
exerts sidditionsl force for every degree of temperature 
' wbidi it is raised. The converse of this is sfto true; 
may attempt to compress a certain bulk of vapour at 
its proper temperatore simply results in tbe condensa- 
tion or a enfflment hulk or Me vapour to restore the 
proper tension. An example may render this fact 
dear. A oubio inch of water at 212° Fabr., when con- 
verted into steam at tbe ordinary pressure of the air. 

. oeonplm a space of 1.696 oubio inches. Were m 
attempt made to condense this amount of vapour into 
say half ita bnlk. half of it would be condensed into 
water. The temperature being kept op. and the pres- 
snm being removed. vaporisaUon would eonlinae nntil 
tbe fonasr bulk waa filled. Tbe tpecifie gravity of I 
water vaponr is 9*623. dr being 1*000. In oommon 
vrith an volatile liquids, water has its fixed vapoor- 
teadoa fbt every degree of heat ; therefore no iwienee 
of bMt asB poesibly raise tbe tewperatare of a l^nid 
wbsynad ita boiUng-point. provided the praasine k an- 
altaredt Dimtejshed prssaore eonseq neatly dee r sass a 
tbe of water, which, in vacue. wiU boil 

^at>hattl tVF Fabr. * Tbe eontrwj. of eouiaa. la akm 




Wateg» Ohfiipifita^ of 


atmoaphere (13 Ibe. on the square iooh). wbfiit atfiSfi* 
it execdsea a pressure of ten atmospbem* and ao aa« 
Watar vaponiea at all tampermtuves, aven whan iu tba 
state bf iee. Hence the dismeanmee of smsU m sa sss 
of iee during the winter, and the constant vapofiliittow 
of water at dl periods of the year. Xu the oonaMira» 
tion of water vapour, it muet not be eonfoAufied wl^ 
the visible eeMcelor veeoer seen in the eloudi. and lia 
masses of steam escaping into the air. which coniM 
of minute vesicles of water floating in true eqneoevP 
vapour. The latent heat of steam is very greaA tbw 
heat absorbed by tbe couversiou of water at 212° FabVii 
into steam of the same teqiperatnre, being 966*0° Fahr.*. 
or. in other words, tbe condensation of a pound oT 
steam at 212*'. by 54 Ibe. of water at 38°. wtU yield 
64 Ibe. of water at 212°. A very high temperatore wilk 
deeompoeo water into its constituent gases. A meltiag* 
bntton of platinum plunged into water wiU disengagie’ 
oxygen and hydrogen. GriUiaiu, however, is incUnM 
to think that the decomiioeition tabes place ratherfriMa 
the intense light than from tbe heat evolved. It bae 
been stated above that water boils at 212° Fahr. This., 
of course, is only true of water in a state of porfeeh 
parity. Md heated in a motaliio vessel at the mean 
harometer pressure. If the vessel used is of glssii. or 
is lined with ebell-lac, a temperature of several degree* 
above 212° will be reached belore ebullition taken 
place ; the bubbles bursting from the tides of tbe vessel 
with such force as to break it very frequently, the intro- 
dnotion of a piece of platinuro-wire will soon restore 
tbe normal temperature at wbicli ebullition takes plsce* 
The presence of soluble salts in water raises the hotting- 
point. The presence of air in water bas a great effect oft 
its boiling-poMit. According to Honny, water deprived 
of air. and heated in an open glass vessel, acquired n. 

kd then suddenly burst 


temperature of 360° Fahr.. end 

into vapour, shattering the veesel to nieces. It would 
be useless to niiargo upon or even detail the infinite 
usee of water in tbe economy of the world. Its value 
to the chemist, however, is not eo apparent. As » 
solvent It is invaluable, being a perfectly neutrsl body, 
and by its decomposition in a thousand different wayw 
be easily obtains ths two gases oxygen Md hydrogen 
in a noBoent condition, without which it is almost im- 
possible to take » single step in tbe laboratory or 
manufactory. Althoiigb perfectly neutral, it eoteia 
into combination with numberless .bodies, both acid, 
oeutrsl, and basic, at one time appureiiUy plsyuig tbw 
port of a baso, at another that or an acid. Tbus wo 
nnd sulphuric seid and water uniting in every propor- 
tion. If, however, the dilute acid be neated to Doiling- 
point, aqueous vapour gradually passea off until n 
certain point is reached, when the acid begins to evapo- 
rate also, tbe water and acid distilling over together. On 
Malyxing the distillate, an equivaleut of aulpharlo acid 
will be found united tc M equivalent of water. Tl^ 
equivalent of water is called totic water, and cm only bo 
separated by decomposition. In the same way water 
combines with the powerful bases potash Md scn^ and 
cannot be’expelled ny h^at alone. 8«oh oomponodf orw 
known as hydrates ; the water appears in some sort to 
pli^ tbe partofM acid. With neutral salts water enteom 
into combination in two ways,— as water of erystallico- 
tion and water of const itntioa, tlie former of which is 
expelled with ease, tbe latter with difilcolte. The wat^ 
of constitution is generally formolated HO. while tl^ 
of cryvtallixation is symbolised liy the contraction Aq. 
(ffes fiaLVB.) Water bas the property of dissolvinir 
an immense number of sabstaaoes, aoUd. liquid. OM 
goseoDs. The alcohols, most of the acids. Md Sons* 
other liquids, dissolve in water in indefinite proporGonsi 
otibers again, such as ether, eorfooHc acid, lie., w miimt* 
Md determinate quMtitios ; while others, blmoil. ■««« 
perteetly insolubie. Tba solvent towsv of wslcr in 
variou solids is widely different. Water dlssclvta goa 
to a greater or lesser extent, varying from oao-wtemv 
tieth in tfaecaso of aitrogeo to 768 ttmes its balk with 
ammonia- Tha solvent power of water fbr eeftaiiienlN 
stMces mi^ be ioereoeed by pressnre nadbent. Watavi^ 
as found in netniWr ir never pare, being olwajw co«- 
tMoinated with foreign matter, BMn, wbich^ tS# 
paveet form of natorai water, always cosrtaiM caHiaqlt 
oeSdmd esrbonoteand nitrate of fimmenie, end ^ 
eonstitnents. fiapeadtog on tMs IcoaKtyfri pM 
TholptefiMefi If mswaf frefiMmeriooi* 






THE HICHONAEY OF 

Water-co}our Painting Wa ierspont 

every contamination except email traces of carbonio been exeented as models^ either for the vesviDf; of 
acid and ammonia. Pore water is alone obtained by tapestries or for the preliminary studiea for luge 
distillation. If reonired for special parposes* it should pioinrea afterwards painted in on-eoloors. With re- 
be redistilled drat Ivom pbospborio acia, to retain any sp^ to the rise of the BogUsh school oT^teroolonr 
volatiiMlfcaliy and secondly with hydrate of potaasinm, paintings the first works of Paul Sandby olaim to be oon- 
Co hold back any volatile acid. Uiver water ie Tory aidered the precursors of all others in this M"eT In 
variable I'd Its composition, according to the mineral the earip exhibitions of the Royal Academy thw were 
oonstitueots of the country through which it has called in the catalogues “stained driwinn/*'^ ^e 
flowed. Ordinary Thames water (which generally practice waa at first to make out the entire drawing in 
flows through alluvial soil). coUcoted near llampton, light aud shade^ by successive washes o^Indf an inki or 
contains IB grains of solid matter to the gallon, while of a neutral tint. Afterwards, the various local colours 
the Dee. near Aberdeen, which flowsthroiigh a granite were passed over this ground, in tbin washes of ttens- 
country, contains only 3 graiim of saline matter in the parent colours. Final^.the sbarpouUines and minute 
eame quantity. Spring water it subject to the same details were put in with a reed pen. Though these 
variations as river water ; the amount of saline matter early works bad frequently a cold, feeble appearance, 
is. however, moob greater. Most waters obtained from yet they were distingnished when they came from the 
natural sources contain soluble salts of lime, which on hands of Turner, Oirtin, Prout, and uozens, for their 
boiling iucrust the sides of the vessels in which they charming atmospheric efiects. Under the improved 
have been heated. In the boilers of steam-engines system.the principle of which is still observed in all the 
these incrustations are attended with groat danger to water-colour pain tings of the present time, the first neu* 
the safety of the boiler, and a hundred different nos- tral ground-tint waa dispenaod with, every object being 
trams have been sold for their prevention at exorbitant painted in its appropriate local coloor at the outset, 
prices. They mostly consist of chloride of ammonium The picture was finished by the modifioatiou of its 
mixed with some colouring matter to disguise it. Plain crudities under the touch of the artist. This plan is 
chloride of ammonium is a most efficient remedy for snpposed to have originated with Turaer. Prout. and 
these incrastatiuns. It acta by forming chloride of the other early landscape-painters, who at once en- 
ealoium with the carbonate and sulphate of lime, which, deavoured to p upon paper the ovanesoont beauties 
with the carbonate and sulphate of ammonia, also of the sky. the general adoption of this new 

formed, are very soluble salts. Alkaline ( carbonates method, the pi ogress of the art came to be very rapid, 
are also very efficacious, and many manufacturers use The foremost wuter-colour artists of the day established 
nothiuglbnt a lump or two of crude caustic soda occa- themselves into a ** Society of Painters iu Water 
oionallr thrown into the lioilor. Waters are generally Colours'* in iHOo; and every year a display of the 
divided hito hard aud soft. The former contain salts mcinbers* works was given, at their rooms in Pall Mall, 
which form insoluble compounds with soap, and have to So rapidly did this body grow, that another aasooia- 
bo nentralizod before the detergent is available ; wash* tion sprang ikom it in 1832, under the name of the 
ing soda is consequently much in use where such waters “New Society of Painters in Water Colours,** Thia 
abound, when the foreign matter is present in such latter body has likewise its yearly exhibition. Thia 
quantities as to give the water a poouliar taste or pre-eminently Rritish branch of art was splendidly 
smell, or to give it medicinal properties. The principal represented at the Manchester Art Treasures Rxhi- 
varieties of mineral waters uro divided into the sef ins. bition of 1857, as well as at tbe International Bxhi- 
or such as contain neutral salts, like those of Ohclten- bition of 1802.— Ref. Mnglitih CgeUtpadia. 
ham and Leamington ; the cAa/ydenfe orffirruginoim, or Watbb xw tub Hxad. (See HynBOCBTBALVS.) 
those containing salts of iron, like those of Tonbridge or Watbx-Molb. {See Duckbill.) 

the Isle of Wight ; and lastly the hepatic or aulphuretted, Watbbbubd, waw'^ter-ehod . — ^The margin of a river- 

of which the springs at Harrogate and A ix-la-Obapelle basin usually lies contiguous to the basin of another 
are esamples. There are, besides, the calcareous, con- river, and therefore constitutes tbe boundary-line €ft 
taininglimesalts, like the Bath waters, and those which two basins, the waters descending on both sides into 
contain carbonate of soda as their chief constituent, their respective basins. From this cause it is that the 
and ore usually efferveseent with carbonic acid, like whole line of these margins has been called a water- 
the Vichy and Belters waters, ^sa-wo/rr has a pretty shed. Acoording to the Itev. C. G, Nicolay, the word 
uniform composition. It has a specific gravity ofabout watershed implies the line by which any waters are 
and contains on an average about 2, 6()0 grains of divided from each other, and the watershed of any 
dissolved matter tola gallon, of which almut 1,900 country is no doubt such a line; but os every slope 
grains are common salt, and 400 chloride of magnesium sheds water, and many rivers have their rise on slopes 
and sulphate of magnesia. The quantity of saline mat- below the main watershed, sumo further division of the 
ter is oontinually, Mthough imperceptibly, increasing ; word seems 'desirable. Dr. Beko, again, aubstitutea 
for pure water is always being drawn from it by the wafer-partiny for watershed, for this reason: tbe line of 
process of evaporation, and being returned to it by the division and separation between the contiguous bsaias 
rivers obarged with saline matter. Thus the sea is the of two rivers, called by the anoiouts diooriio amrvis, 
recipient of the whole of the soluble matter washed the parting (or flowing in opposite direction') of the 
away from the crust of the earth. Water was long waters, is m German called die Waesirseheide, which 
supposed to be an element. until Cavendish sepaxatedit means literally the same. The term watershed of the 
into its oonstjtaont gases. geographers is evidently a corruption of this Oennan 

Watkb - COLOUB Paxbtxvg. — Tbe gnoients used term ; Wt it is objectionable, becanse to the mere 
water as the only modiutn to bind their colours. When Rnglish scholar it appears to be a native compound of 
they painted in temper or distemper, glue or some the words “ water and “shed,** as if to say, that the 
other grlatinous binder was used ; in fresco-painting, water is shed in opposite directions, and hence leads to 
the ooTours moistened with water were laid upon a tbe belief that tbe side of the basin of a river, rather 
ground of gesso, or plaster of Paris. Miniatures were than tbe division between the adjoining basina of two 
abo itsuglff painted in watcr-oolours. Water-colour rivers, is intended. By many Bngliw geographers, 
painting, micb was iu general use until tbe 16th oen- therefore, the substitution of the word waUr-partingt 
tury, was abandoned when Van Eyck, about that aa boiug tbe correct translation of, and not the cor- 
periM, introduced oil aa a medium for mixing lus roption of the German Woeseredkeidcg boa been gdvo* 
oolours. Nevertheless water-colours, by reason of cated.— Ref. Englisk Cjpdopwdia. . 
tbe ccmveulenoe iu working them, were retained for WATXBsroiJT.--It has been nrged filiiit the neteoro- 
mural paintiujais or frescoes, as well aa for theatrical logical phenomenon called by this nuneis of the same 
scenery. In its strictest and modern sense, water- nature as the whirlwinds which draw up piUara of 
colour painting roeaus the Minting on paper with oendinthedeaerta of Africa. At aea during the pro- 
oolOun diluted with ivater. Now, sAtnongh the Dutch duetlon of a waterspout^ the waters at flrst appear 
and Italian masters used water-eolqurs to make their greatly disturbed, beneath a dark cloud, the wares 
aketohesi and to produce their finished eartoonk they tending rapidly towards the oentre of the agitated 
uerer wmjplojed this method for thrir oompletea pic- men. PtesMitlljr a vast eonieel edamn of water rises^ 
tans. We have preserved to us esamplei of this nee the whole eolumii extending from tbelerelof thh eeato 
^wetsE-eolours in the eertoons of BeOieUe end of the cfoiide* Weteruopte eppeer to more rrtth ^ 
HeBtegIfi et MaB^tonKloiurt | these peivtuigiharist Whflt lone fii|i|irspoa ere repidl^ ebeorbngl 




Wat«v Supply 


4 ir fall to Uie eorth iii eopioot thowm of nin, othen 
bare been knovni to preseree their condition for an 
hoar. 

Watsb 8oFrLY.»>London is enpplied with mapy 
eicellent epriniE* of freeh water, but they prored lone 
since quite inadequate to the wants of the citizena, and 
eondutts were then adopted as a anbstitttte. In 1236 
water was bronght to public reservoirs in the e^ by 
means of conduits or pipea, from Tybom, from High- 
bury in 1438, from KacKney in 163fi, from Hampstead 
in lil43, and from Hoxton in 1.M6. Waterworks were 
formed at London Bridge in 1583, with waterwheels 
turned by the ebb and flow of the river. The first 
effort to supply water on a great eoale was made in 
1008, by Sir Hugh Middleton, who undertook to con- 
vey a river of fresh and good water to tfie city. At 
present there are nine metropolitan water companies, 
which derive their supplies from the Thames at some 
point beyond the influence of the tidal wave ; from 
the river Lea, the river Kavensboume, from springs 
near Hampstead and Artesian wells, and a ehaUc-woll 
near Woolwich. All the London water companies now 
use cast-iron mams to convey the water beneath the 
streets, leaving the builders to employ small lead 
pipes to convey the water to the houses. 

Watbbs, Abbatbp. (iStfe Abbatbd Watbbb.) 

Watbr-whkbls. (Sec Watbbwobks.) 

Watbrworks.— The use of water as an impelling 
power, both for the turning of machinery and other 
pnrposes connected with the useful arts, appears to 
nave been known at a very early period. The earliest 
of such machines of whicn we have any record appear 
to have been used to raise a portion of the fluid by 
which they were impelled. The moat simple method 
of opplying this element as a mechanioal agent evi- 
dentiy aonsiated in the construction of a wheel, the 
periphery of which waa composed of float-boards. 
This, on being exposed to the action of a tanning 
stream, waa aUterwards pmployed to give motion to a 
variety of mills, and is at the present time employed 
to give motion to almost every species of machinery. 
Two of the moat simple but yet moat important roa- 
chines naed in watorwt»rka are, the undershot water- 
wheel and the overshot water-wheel. The ratio of 
power expended in comparison with that of the effect 
prodnoed is as foUowi 

Tower, 

Undershot water-wheel 0 3 

Overshot ditto 10 8 

The undershot water-wheel is tluit in which a running 
stream operates against a series of float-boards or 
plane surfaces ranged round its ciroumference, so 
•bapod and placed that the water may fall upon them, 
andf may by ita pressure canse the wheel to rotate | 
upon its axis. In the ocersAo/! wheel the construction | 
and action are somewhat more complex, and afford 
more scope fo; the exercise of the engineer's judgment. 
This wheel has a number of- buckets instead of float- 
boards ranged round its oircumferenoe, so as to receive ' 
the water delivered from a spout ; so that one aide of 
the wheel is loaded with water while the other Is 
empty. The consequence must be that the loaded 
aide must descend. By this motion the water runs 
ont of the lower buckets, while the empty buckets of 
the rising side of the wheel come under the spout in ; 
their turn, and are filled with water. It is plain that 
much of the efficacy of tbia machine depends upon the 
power of the bucket to retain the water until it reaches 
near the bottom of the wheel. Besides these wheels, 
there are also breaat-wheels and horizontal wheels 
employed in waterworks. A breast-wheel presents 
its axis almcMit on a level with the surface of the water. 
The wheel has float-boards instead of bueketa. The 
water ia delivered at an intermediate point between 
the upper and under part of the wheel. It ia generally 
delivered at a point below the level of the axia, bat 
sometimes at one higher than the axis. Horisontal; 
water-wheels are of two kinds,— those in which the 
float-boards are in the same position with referenoe to ! 
the axis as in the common watar«wheel, and those 
which have them placed obliquely. The principal 
> ohdeet of these forms of water-wheels is to save ma- 
ohmeiT, hy placing the millstone directly on the ver- 
tical shaft of the wheel. The water-wheel moat tbera- ; 
i^nove with a great velooSty in order lo enaUe Ihtj 




millaf ones to perform their work. Tb* water ia tamed 
into a horisontal direction before it atrikea the Boat- 
boards. It is demonstrable, by the theory of hydro- 
dynamics, that if the velocity of the stream bci given, 
the effect on any of the wheels will be n» the water 
expended ; and that if the expenditure of the water be 
riven, the effect will bo as the square of /ha velocity. 
Under the name of waterworks, in the modem sense 
of the word, may be classed almost every hydrauUo 
structure or eontrivanoe; such m canals, eondoits, 
locks, mills, water-engines, &o. But they may be con- 
veniently classed under two general heads •. Ist, Worka 
vrbich have for their oinect the conduetlng, raising, ot 
otherwise managing orwater i and 2nd, works whi^ 
derive their efficacy from tlie impulse or other action 
of water. The first class comprehends the methods ot 
simply conducting water in i^ueduots or pipes for the 
supply of domestic consumption or the working of ma- 
chinery; the methods of procuring the supplies neces- 
sary for these pnrposes by means of puni]is, water or 
fire engines, and the subsequent management of the 
water thus conducted. The second oiass of water- 
works is of much greater variety, including almost 
every kind of hydraulic machine, and, of course, the 
wheels above mentioned. 

Wax, wiUet (Bax. wwr, wax).— The term wax is ap- 
plied to several aubstanoes of very difTeront compoei- 
tion and origin. Thus, we have the true vegetable 
wax or tallow from the StilUniffia eehifera^ the so-called 
Chinese vegetable wax, whioh is the secretion from au 
insect (a coerus), resembling spermaceti in appearance, 
and ordinary bees’-wax, a true animal secretion, 
formed by the common honi^-bee. At one time it was 
supposed that the bee colleoted the wax ready formed 
from the plants on whioh it alighted } but the experi- 
ments of Dumas and others fully prove that it can 
secrete it when fed on sugar alone. Wax has been 
used as a candle material foom the earliest ages. It 
is, when first collected, of a more or leas deep yoUoir 
colour ; it oQusequently has to be bleached before use. 
This is effected by first melting the wax with a $maU 
portion of sulphuric acid, which facilitates the separa- 
tion of certain of the impurities whioh subside in the 
acidulated water. As soon as by subsidence the wax 
is bright, it is out up into ribbons and bleaohed ex- 
posure to the sun and air for several days; aflerirliic!i 
it IS once more melted, cut into ribbona, and ekpOMd 
to the Ban. Should it still have a yellow Cittge, it ia 
subjected to the same process again. The Wax is 
only whitened in the bleaching process but hardened. 
The best wax ia that colleoted in England, after which 
comes that from other parts of Surnpo, Afoioa, and 
America^ the worst being the Qambia wax, which, 
however, forms the largest portion of the wax imported 
into this country. Although cundle-making baa reached 
such perfection, and we have every reason to be satis- 
lied with the stearic and paraffin and ^rmacoU 
candles at present in use, nemo of them come up to 
the pure wax candle beauty, luminosity, hardness, 
and high fusing-pofait. Wax does not monl'd wall j wait 
caudles are coDseouently made by dipping and rolling 
on a smooth marble slab. The true nature of wax wac 
long unknown ; but the investigations of Brodie have 
explained its oomposition in a most satisfactory 
manner. By solution in boiling alcohol, a substaaoo 
known as untnidn separates; as the lUoohol ooolf, 
otric or eerotic acid ciystallizes ont, leaving eereMut 
in solution. Wax is a very interesting material, Itom 
the number of interesting substanoes that may he 
formed Irom it. Yellow wax may be bleached thfl 
action of chlorine, but it cannot be used for osMles^ 
in oontequeooe of a chlorine compound being formed,* 
which, on burning, gives off fumes of hydroeblorio 
acid. It vras in investigating this process thatGwy- 
Luseae dwcovered the process of substitution. 

Wat. wat (Let. via). In Law, denotes either the 
right which one or more peraona have of paesiog over 
the land of another, or the mace over whicn biu^ r4^ 
is exercisable. Ways are of variona kinds; see fooU 
way, for persona puaingon foot only; a horae-« 
peraona also passing on hortehnefc; e drift-w 
driving cattle ; e carriage-way, for driving i 
and other vahioles. All these mag be either 
private waya, the former open to ell, the latter d 
perticider peraone or ehMl of penoos. A ] 
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Wealth. Oiatribatioa of 


right of wftj maf be grounded on e ^Mdal permiftioB, 
M where the owner of the tend nmnie to enother tbo 
liberty of pewriag over bis !ieaa : hi which cue it ie 
eoaflAed to the grentee alone, end eemiot be eacigned 
or ooftveyed to another* It mej eleo be to the grantee, 
hie heife end ueigne, being owners of inob a honu or 
olose ; ii\ whioh cue the right peases with the owner- 
ship of soon property. The grantor mvy also iapose 
such restrictions upon his grant u ha thinks proper. 
A private right of wav map he also eonatitnted by pre- 
ecriptioa, u where all the ownere and ooenpiereof anoh 
a farm, or all the inhabitants of auoh a hamlet, have 
from time immemorial used to orou sueh ground, such 
wage BupCKwing an original gfant. Act 2 a 3 Will. IV. 
0 . 71, declares tuet no claim of right of way uninter* 
ruptodly enjoyed for twenty yeais shall be defeated by 
■bowing that auch war wu first epjoyed at any time 
prior to snob period of twenty years, but snoh claim 
may be defeated in any other way; but where there 
shall have been an epje^ent for forty years, the right 
■hall be deemed absolute and indefeasible, unless it 
■ball appear that there was some agreetdent expresely 
made for the purpou by deed or writing. A highway 
is a way over which the public at large nave a right of 
pusage, and may originate in a continual use of Che 
land by the public in traversing it without interruption 
from the owner, or from an express dedication of it by 
him to their use. By the common law, the duty of 
keeping highways in repair is thrown upon Uie occu- 
piers or lands and tenements within the parish ; but par- 
ticular persons may by presoription or tenure be liable j 
to repair a highway. The mode In which the various . 
oocupiera in a parish are to contribute to the mainte- i 
nance of highways is regulated by various statutes. 
(Arc Hoans.i 

WnAian, llxafsaiBirfioir or. {Sue BoLnxoAX* Eco- 
SOICY.) 

'WBAsnii,iry-u2 (Sax. wesfe), the type of the itfMs/c- 
Uda, a Ihm. of oaroivorons animals of the ord. Fera. 
They are dfatinguished by their long and slender 
bodlM, tnr whioh they are enabled to worm themselves 
through the BrosllaaC apertures in search of their prey. 
I^y can ron with considerable swiftness, notwithstand- 
ing the great length of their bodies and comparative 
■hortnew of their legs; but they more frequently take 
th^ prey hj surpnse, and are of a very aauguinary 
disposition, having a wonderful thirst for blood. Hence 
th^ make dreadful havoc amongst poultry, killing 
scores in a niglit sometimes; not for the purpose of 
eating the fieah, but merely piercing the throats of their 
victims and drinking their blood. They are equal ene- 
mies to rats, mice, and other vermin, however ; so that 
there are never any of these found in the locality where 
a weasel hrequents. The weaael usually found in this 
eonntry {Mnwielavulffitru) racasores about seven inches 
from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail, 
whioh is about two inches long. Its height is about 
three inohes. The colour is a pale reddish brown on 
the back and aides, bat a beaatinil white beneath, and I 
the tail is bnshy. The eyes are small and blaok ; the | 
ears round and short; and the nose furnished with long 
whiskers like a ost. It moves along by onsqual leaps, 
and is eapableof springing several feet'from the ground 
nt a bennd. and can eaeity olimb up a wall. It is of a j 
bold and rerooions disposition, being used to attack 
•lilmalc of apparently double Ha strength. It can go 
also A long time vrithout food, ae ita means of subsiat- 
•noeds precarious, and is known sometimes to resort 
to a vagetslde diet when an animal one cannot be pro- 
noMd by it. like other vorietiec of its fmnity, ae the 
poleont and ermine, it earriea a fertid odour about with 
1^ arUag Ifom some glands secreted b^w the abdo- 
men. The weaad genemily inhahito the temperate 
parte of Snrqpe. 

Wbatiwo, wcee'-hty (Sox. wq/ba, to weev^, the art I 
ofj^podoclng doth by the combination Offietlble fibres, 
iijperlbnned upon n fimine ealled a loom, the Invention 
Ofwhidtia sceribed totbe Egyptians. Among all bar- 
baeone nations weavteg eoasists of warping and eroee- 
ing flMmsn, and sueh slmpie materinli as are most easilr 
attainfiUe, and is pnrety larnhig. The long thrsaidb 
rnnninf from end to end of the piece are called the 
warp) the orocs once iaterlaeiBg from side to side, the 
weft. 'TntbemethodofweaTinabydnrniBg.eveiTeilter- 
BiiiethNadoftbewBipiiiistbefiitedbf%^ to pit 




in the weft-shot, wad that process is therefocm very 
iedioos: bat when a method m employed for Vfting np 
a certain porlioii of the warp at once, which is cmled 
shedding the web, to receive the weft-shot, thfo oBNts 
e greet seving of time, end is wea^^ in its aeeond 


stage. 


in this state has 


from time 


immemorial, amongst the BgyptUxu, East Indians, 
Cbtnsse, and others. The art of weaving was unknown 
in Britain before the Boman inva8ion,*ait(v very little 
it known relative to its progress in this eonntry till the 
reign of Edward 111., when several laift were enacted 
in favour of the woollen manafacture, and eveiy en- 
eonragement iiven to foreigners acquainted with it to 
settle m Britain. Plaiu weaving, where the wefttbreada 
pass alternately over and under those of the warp, is 
performed at a loom, of which the essential parts are— 
Ist, an arrangement for stretching the warp ; 2Bd, a 
contrivanoe for raising every alternate thread, or half 
the threads of the warp, and depressing tlie other half, 
so as to open a anaoe or shed for the shuttle which 
oarriee the weft ; Srd, a contrivance for striking each 
weft thread close up to the oue previously thrown. In 
weaving with',the common loom, the warp is wound upon 
aoylinarical beam or roller. From this the thread 
passes through a harness composed of movable parts 
called the heddlet, of which there are two or more, con- 
sisting of a series of vertical strings, connected to 
frames, and )' i.'ing loops through whioh the warp 
passes. Each • > tome heddles receives ita portion of 
the alternate thrtMids of the warp, so that when they are 
moved reciprocally up and down, the relative position 
of the alternate threads of the warp is reversed. Each 
time that the warp is opened by the separating of its 
alternate threads, a shuttle containing the woof is 
thrown across it, and the thread of woof is imme- 
diately driven into its place by a frame called a 
ktjr, furnished with thin reods or wires, placed among 
the warp like the teeth of a comb. In fwl, which com- 
prises an extensive variety of woven fabrics, snoh as 
satin, bombasine, kerseymere, the threads of the warp 
and woof do not cross each other slteriiately, but only 
the third, fourth, fifth, sistb, &c. cross each other. In 
twilled fabrics, the points where the threads of the warp 
cross each other form diagonal lines parallel to eacli 
other, across the face of the cloth, the degree of 
obliquity vanring with the number of warp threads 
flushed. In the coarsest or blmi bet-twill, every third 
tbreatl is crossed ; in finer fahrics, the threads inter- 
sect each other at intervals of 4, .5, 0, 7, or 8 threads. 
Twills are frequently used by the silk weaver for the 
display of colour, and also for the sake of strength, 
thickness, and dnrability. In fabrics where the threads 
cross eaoli other at distant intervals, there are fewer 
deviations from the right line, and therefore less lia- 
bility to ebafe and to wear. In pUe-weavin^, in addition 
to the usual warp and weft threads, a third thread ie 
introduced in the course of the weaving, and is thrown 
into loops by being woven over wires of the breadth of 
the cloth. In the Bruwris oarptt these wires are simply 
drawn out and the loops left standing; but in the 
WUfon eein§t, and the various kinds of velvet, v^e- 
teeo, fustian, Ac., they are cut out bypassing a sharp 
knife along n groove in their upper surface. In ganse- 
weaving, the two threads of warp which pass between 
the same splita of the reed are crossed over each other, 
and partially twisted, like a cord, at every stroke of the 
loom. Thqr MW, however, twisted to the right smd 
left alternataty, and each shoot or insertion of the woof 
preservee the twist which the warp baa received. 
About the bitter portion of the ISth century nloom to 
go by maohxnevT was eagerly sought after, and wassnp- 
posed to be an xmpoesibuity. Several were oQSHlniotod 
and failed, and the oanse of their fhfiore, olthongh 
apparently n trifling one, was, in reality, veryin^portant 
in weaving by power. It was the want of n means 
to prevent the breakage of the yam by the aceidental 
stoppage of tite ebutiie in the shed. A Mr. 
however, at length invented axneans, called a ProUetof^ 
by whim this oifQcolty is obviated; and the powirw 
loom is DOW enabled to p^orm ^ the motions of 
weaving naHitarropted by oeoidents of this sott, , 
Weaving, cif cotton espeoislly, eoasists of two pvo* 
«esse8,-^weaviiig properly so ealled, that is, tbe 
tions for inferlamiw the warp and the weft, and tlw 
pv^hntfonWdnSlBt «r the yarn for 





Wedpffoo^ Ware WeUe 

5^^ nmd rotation of the tpi&dQa oo i«i uit iu iwiiUiig Hereury, Moon. Bnoh of Umbo bofiiBf vii 

* the tlunwd tbroira ontf by tho c«DtriCO|iaI foroe of the Mpposed to protidemiooenivnlly otor etoU hottv iB iho 
potion, tho enda of tbo flbvM o& ito whole snrfheei above order. la th» war Saturn would )>realde ohnv 

I wio tbraada are, thorefore, reir rouf^ and if bfonirbt the drat boor of tiie Srai day, the Son over tbo fliMt 
MB tbia state w be woven, they would entangle eaeb hour of tbeaeooiid day, the Moon over the Srat BodV 
other in the ehedding^ aad the whole web in a abort of the third d«y, Mara the firat hour of the foortH day, 
timo would be a nuue of braakege. The objeet of Meron» the ftm hour of the llflhdl|jr, Jupiter the Sm 
\ droning ie to lay these fibres elong the aurfaee of the hour of the tUth dej, audVeoui over tlie^nit boor 
') thread, and thenby atreugcbeo it to atand Che procne of the aeveoth day. Hence the aaveral daya of Ibo 
of weaving. This procen waa formerly done by hand week were called din dhianiii (Saturday), din Sbtti 
in the power-locm, by the weaver who hid the pharga (Sund^), dies Lunm (Monday), din MaWtr j^Tueaday), 
of it, while the loom waa going on ; the yum, there- din IfncKrii (Wedneaday), din Jevtt (Thniaday)* 
fore, was auftatoing the action of two proeeaaea at die* Vtntru (Friday), 
once, aad the breakage tliereby was not only greatly WgKK, Hou. {See H<n.T Wnx.) 
inoreaae^ but the work, likewise, waa imperfeoily Wbhboxl]i, or Wsaanm, vofir'-yeO, ooir-pitt (lait. 
done. The only gain in weaving by power ia by veregUdue), waa a fine for inanalaughter, wounds, fto., , 
enabling one person to manage more than one loom, by paying which, the olTender escaped from puniab* 
When one individual waa indispousuble to each loom, meat. This system was in early times oomtuon among 
it would have been better to have allowed the weaver ail northern nations, and in tbu country the lawa <0 
to disponae with the maohinery altogether, and weave King Atbelatan determined tbe.several wehrgcldB that 
by tbe common metliod ; and this as the rosuH whioh were to be paid for homicides, firom the death of the 
^/must hare token place but for the invention of the ceorl or peasant up to that of the king himsa|f. Tho 
dreasing-maohine mmut the oommeneement of the pre- wehrgeld of a snhjecC was paid to the relations of the 
sent century, and whioh enable!* one man to dress yarns party slain ; that of a king, one halt to the public, (ha 
fbr about twenty looms ; it should be observed, how- other to tho roval family. 

ever, that the number of looms that this machine may Wnioxiiro-ldAOHiKB, wuy'-iay (from Baz. wmg, to 
supply depends a good deal on the kind of goods made, weigh), a term generally applied either to tbo machine 
In the weaving oi silk, tho preparation of Che yarn ie constructed near a turnpike, for the purpose of eacev* 
merely that of picking it (Af tne knots, end spreading taining the weight of the loads on waggons and carta 
over It a small quantity of thin glue ; the dressing- which pass along the road, or to the weighing-ma^ino 
machine, therefore, in this manufaotnre is nselesa, ae for goods in use at railway stations. Weighing* 

I well as in tho woollen ; in tbe linen mannfacture, how- machines for the former purpose have been so oon- 
ever, it mnv frequently l>o used as advantageously as struoted tluit the carnage may be lifLedoff the gyoand, 
in the cotton. Figure-weaving requires considerable and hooka attached to a largo steely ard, of whioh (ho 
preparation in monnting the loom, and differs from fulcrum ie raised by a combination of tooth-and-pinlon 
plain weaving in tho number end arrangeroeut of the work, moved by a winch handle. The weighing- 
hcddles, and the method of moving them. Asthoniim* mHchine for goods in use at railway stations oonalsts 
, her of baddies waa in general too great to be moved by of a compound lever, or a oomposition of levert, 
the feet of the weaver, an apparatus called the draw- Wills, Will-bibubo, wdls (Sox. wst, d welUii— 
fooM was in general use until tho introduction of tbe Wells are holes dug under-ground, below tbe level of 
Jacquard loom. In tlie draw-loom the warp threads tho water collected in the etrata. They are nsnsUy 
aru passed through loops formed iu icrings, arranged of a cvliudrical figure, and commonly wallod with atone 
in a vertioal plane, one string to every wurp thread ; or brick, and lined with mortar. Tbe antiquity Of 
and these etnngs were so arranged in eeparale groups, wells in rural economy, as well as for domestic pur* 
that when an attendant called, the draw-boy pulled poses, is so great, that tbe earliest records eilanii 
A the handle which united one gronp, he drew up nil speak of this mode of perforating the earth fbr Ite 
those warp threads which 10 t)ie order of tbo pattern use of man. In sinking wells, it is a rule almoit 
required to be raised for the possuge of the ibutlle. versally ostublisbed, that if begun with sand. nglraiL,, > 
The order in which the threads are grouped is deter- or other such matters, it need seldom be hoped IOAm ' 
mined by a pattern-paper or design; it is divided lines water until clay is come to; and that if clay be bagtth 
into sm^ iqaares, so os to represent a wovou fabric, with, none can bo hoped for in abundance till aanBi ' ' 
and u;Hin it the pattern is drawn and coloured ; it thus gravel, or porons rock is met with. Hence, as the do#> 
guides the weaver in arranging and gronping the trine of wclU is so much and so ielimafcely connected 
various threads; and the order in whioh the handles are with tbe nature of tbe strata and tlie springe aflbrdad 
to be pulled is abo arranged, so that the weaver and by them, it may be observed, thot iu cases where 
his draw-boy may work with ease and eertointy. Tbe differently formed strata of sand, to a couaiderahle 
Jacquard apyarafiM, or loam, os it is oalied, ia not really d<iq>th, rest upon beds of olay, and have a free issue at 
a loom, bat only on appendage to one, designed to tbe lower ends of, them, if wells ware sunk into fihe 
effect the above operations with greater ease and ear- sand-beds higher up, no water could bo there pemn* 
tainty. It was invented , by Joseph Marie Jacquard, nently foand until they penetrated quite through tho 
a straw-bat manufacturer of Lyons, bom in 17 fi 2 . itrota of sand, and went to some deiith into the 
Wanawoov Wabz, wif^ufood, a kind of semi* of olay that lie below them. Xn such cases tho water 
vitrified pottery, without much auperfloiol gloae, but could never rise in tbe well moeh higher than% oortain 
eapablo « receiving all kinds ol colours by means of point ; beoanve whenever it rose as high as the porona 
oxides and ochres. It ie named after ite inventor, eand, it would flow along tbrongh it until it made iy 
Mr. Wedgwood. escape below ; and if tbe beds of olay should entoi^) 

WnninianAT, wenz'-dai (Sax. Wbden’e deqf, Lat, diee backwards under the ground a great way, and at u 
XereurU), ii the fourth day of tbo week, dedicated great depth below the surface, ao os to form an aboiL* 
by the ancient Scandinoviane to thoir god Woden, dant and never-oeasioffetreBm under tbe beda of aend, 
supposed to correspond to the Mars of the Romans, it mnst neoessarily foUow that the weUe will eoutiailo / 
Tbe Bomoiie named this day from the planet Mercury, constantly at the same height, exactly oa in tbo ease <tf 
4 WxBK, meek (Sex. wcpcL ia a woU-known division a basin at a fountain into whit^h a pipe of wMor oan* - 
of time, vrbich appears to have prevailed very exten* atantly flows, so aa to keep it running over. In tbo 
•ivo^ over tho world firom tbo vary earlieat times, execution of tbe work of digging wells, llioro h no 
It eoDsUtntca tho fourth part of a lonar or natural groat difficnlty, the person employed iu tho bnsimoii 
mouth ; and it ia alaomore uoariy thou any other short chiefly working down by meaneof a amall ahorUlHitidM^ 
term would be an aliquot part A»f the solar year of spade, and a small iroplemeiit of the pickaxe kinAq 
Sfio days. Its origin ia generally attrihutod to tho tne earthy materials being drawn iipinbueketa 

* Egyptians. It is not a little remarkable, ihat the baud, or a windlass, fixed over toe opening lor too 
aaveral days of tho week wore named afker tho son and pnrpoto. When poraons oonvorBaniwuh tma sort, of ' 

u^]fianeta,iiotoiilyamongtboaaoiontGroaka,JBomana, businoBB are employed, thwnanally manage the wboio • 
MO Egyptians, but also tbe Indiana and t^iiaeie. Tbe of tliework,brie\iagromurtkeaidea wiMigreobfai^lF . 
FtolamaM nrttem tkrroDged the heavenly bodies ae- aodveadineoai butin other easat it will be ngaeasaiBr:- 
eordiBg to their dwtoueea fkom the eardi, in the fel- to havna bcieU^ec to exeeuto tbia^art of iio.baii* 
ardtoi--^«n, Jiipitar»liai%«bafta^ Slmm tstoMMrbftmil^t^ 
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t)riok within the walL In one of tbeee a oiroular ring the whole interior of the noatb like a cnrtaiB acroein 
IB Jormed, of the same diameter a» the intended well ; it. The object of thie is eotirelj owing to the arrange- ' 
and the timber of which it » compoeed Is of the site of ment of the stomach of the whale, which is so small in 
the, brick courses with which the well is to be lined, comparison with his great bulk that his food oonsists 
The lower edge of this circle is made sharp and shod only of the smallest of the swimming moUosca, a her- 
with iron, so that it has a tendency to cut into the ring being the largest fish he can swallow. To procure 
gronndr; -this circular kerb is placed flat upon the bis prey be is thus obliged to engulf a whole shoal in 
ground, and the bricks are built upon it to a consider- his mouth at once, where th^ become entangled in 
able height, like a circular wall. The well-digger gets the fibres of the balwna. The water *i8 then strained 
within this circle, and digs away the earth at the hot- olT, and ponred tbrongh the blowholes, while the 
tom s the weight of the walbtlien forces the kerb, and animal can pass hisdiminutiTe prey into the oMophagos 
the brickwork with which it is loaded, to descend in as he requires. It mi^ bo that seen that the baliena 
the earth ; and so fast as the earth is removed, it sinks .serves the purpose or a sort of siero, and separates 
deeper, and the circular nrick wall is increased or the food wbioh the whale feeds on firom the watejr 
raised at the top as fast as it sinks down ; but when it which ho cannot but take in at the same time that he 
'gets very deep, it will sink no longer, particularly if it seises his prey. The baleen plates are generally from 
passes through hard strata. In this case, a second kerb eight to ten feet long, and number about 600. The 
of a smaller size is sometimes begun within the first, snbstanca of which thi^ are composed is a well-known 
Well-diggers experience sometimes great difficulty and valuable article of commerce, termed whalebone, 
from the noxious air wbioh fills the well, and suflbeatew and the produce from a single whale often sells for 
them if they breathe it, and it it necessary^ accordingly, from between £200 and £300. The Greenland whale 
in such cases, to supply them with fresh air by artificial is one of the best-known species, and is a native of the 
means. northern seas. It is about sixty feet in length and 

Wiw, men (Sax. ire»a), an enevsted tumour varying forty iu circumference, and its average weight has 
exceedingly in sixo and character, and oouimonly situ- hern estimated to be about 500.000 pounds. The 
ated immediately uhder the skin ; but occurring also back and sides are covered with fat, of an ex- 
in some of the internal Mscera. The eanses of their ceedingly ur.''tnonB character termed ''blubber;'* 
formation are unknown, but a strongly marked ten- and so oily i Mils substance, that a hundred barrels 
dency to such swellings exists ill particuiHr individuals, of blubbw w il produoe nearly ninety-six barrels 
leading to the belief in constitutional causes. At its of oil ; so l!iat the refuse and waste is but very 
commencement it is always exceedingly small and per- slight. The whole body of a whale of this apeoiea, of 
fectly iudolent, and it is often many years before it the full sise, will yield from fifty to sixty punoheons of 
Attains any considerable size. It is oompriied in a oil, each puncheon containing seveuty-lour gallons ; 
membrane called a cyst, and its contents sometimes the whole value of such a fiA is therefore about a 
resemble fat or suet, at other times it contains sernm thousand pounds sterling. The young ones produce 
or a thin fmtid brown or black fluid, flometimi's the about fifty barrels of oil when they are only a year old ; 
cysts become veiy bad from the deposition of cartita* but at that time they are particularly fat. The female 
ginons or even osseous matter. Frequently the cyst, produoes her young olive, after a gestation of about ' 
eapecially when small, may be pnnotureU, and its con- nine or ten months, and is even more attached 
tents pressed out; but fometimea this gives nse to very than the generality of animals to her young, many 
severe inflammatory action. The other and safer mode instances of her being known to saenflee hvt life 
of treatment is to dissect them ont with tlie knife rather than leave them. The Greenland whale is 
wherever their position will admit of it, care being fonnd generally in the Arctic less, but prinoigally in 
taken to remove the whole of the cyst. BalUn's Bay, where the whale-fisbery m carried on, 

WisTMiirsTRB, AssKinitT Of* DmKXS. (Se9 As- The southern whale (Balena avMtralu) is another 
fitifa[.T or DiTiirxs, WBSTHiirsTXB.) variety found in the southern seas, prineipally about' 

‘WiiALXfWetf (BafwNa), a gen. of animals belonging Australia and New Zealand. The head of this 
to the class ifamma/ta, and lOrd. Cetacea, The whole variety is smaller iu comparison than that of the 
is a marine nuinial, it is also viviMrons, and snoUes Greenland whale, but its size altogether is about 
its young like other mammals It also respires by the same. The BaUenoptera, or fin-backed whales, 
means of lungs, aud has distinctly separate blowholes ; are another family, which differ from the preceding by 
it baa warm blood, and one species, the true Salitna, p^sessing a soft dorsal fin. These are even larger than 
has no teeth, but instead, large plates of baleen the Greenland whale, but are not so valuable, as their 
or whalebone attached to the upper jaw. The respira- yield of oil is much less, and it ia not by any means worth 
tory apparatus of the whale is peenhar in the extreme; so much. The CoehcUotp or Sperm vAale^ is described 
the larynx is produced into a conical form, and when elseahere. (See Spbbk Whalb.) The yamehal may ' 
the creature is breathing, projects into the cavity of the be Isstly mentioned as one of the most curious members 
posterior nares, where it is met ond embraced by the nftheIis2»Aiii«da,orthirdfamilyoftheCefaeeaiif. (See 
muaolas of the palate, and thus a free passage is Cbtacsa.) The SeaUnieomor Narwhal (fifonedeiiMeiM- 
opaned tbrongh the nostrils from the lungs direct to eerus) has no teeth in the lower jaw, but has the upper 
the external air, although at the same time the whole jew armed with generally one, and sometimes two, pro- 
head aq^ mouth maybe under water. In order to jecting spinal teeth. It is a native of the North Bea, 
Mt rid of the water which is taken into the mouth, and onen reaches tha length of from twenty to thirty 
toe whale performs the act of deglutition, but at the feet. The narwhal feeds generally on fish of Che skate * 
same time (doses the pharynx to prevent the passage and turbot kind, wbioh it oaptnrea by means of its tusk. 

(tf Uie water h^ond the neoessary point. By these This peculiar weapon is from six to ten feet long, and 
means it is forced up the nasal passages, and by a . is or very fine hard pure ivory, which renders it 
sudden eontrsetion of the muscles about these parts, valuable to capture. It is said aometimes that this 
is finsUy expelled in a jet of water, which rises to some pecnliar fish has driven its tusk throngh the bottom of 
Wght. The head of the whale is disnroportlonately a ship. The blubber of the nantool Is valuable, 
Uffge in oomparison with the size of tne midy, gene- but not mnob in qnentity, and yields a vwy fine oil.— 
ratty being one-third, and often one-half, the sue of The Obaxpvs (PAecona orea) is another eXAmpfe of the ‘ 
Ae Utter. The skull is generally unsymmetrical. The JMphinidw, which may be fnentioned under the present 
anraogeraent of the beleen or whalebone in the most beading. It is a native of the N(»rth teas, but » often 
of the Greenland whales (Buheiia mfeiieetw) is very found in the Atlentie, and is by no means an nnfire- 
peculiar. A strong bony keel runt along tbe centre > quent visitor to the British eoaats and the ahores of 
of ^e palate^ on each side of wHieb is n very broad ; France. It >a generally olaased amongat the potpoto, 
depveiaion, idong wbkdi the plates of baleen are ; Its obaracCeristies will be Ibiind given und« the aitiole 
nttached. Theee nre long and flat, and are attached to i BoBroui. 

^ palate by their bi^, banging down into tbe! WnBAV. (/Sm T smemc.} 

moutU From these being placed traneversely, tbehr ] 'Wasst, weeU a meobanioal oontrivanee, by means ql 
tides are psfellel,and at a very amall distance ftom which tbe intermittent and limited action of tbe lever 
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Wheel, Breokbig on the 


. «ke 0 l»i iBclading, under the second dimion, hand- 
ndiaeU; and, under the third, the various kiuds of eog^ 
trnndfe, snar, crcMcn, and beviUedmhteli. The efficiency 
J of a earriage-wheel oonsista in the kneth of the kver 
it offers (or, in other words, upon its diameter) ; upon 
the direction in which the power is applied to it ; and 
. upon the small extent of surface producing friction, 
i} provided that t^e surfsoe be sufUcient to prevent the 
load from forcing the wheels into the material on which 
they rnn. Friction-wkeels are introduced into mill- 
work for the fturpose of facilitating the borisontal or 
vertical movementof traversing beds, of guide-rods, &c.,‘ 
and the conditions they ore required to fulfil are. that 
they dionld revolve freely on their own axles, and pre- 
aent smootli surfaces (able to retain a lubricating fluid) 
to the bodies moving over them, or over which they 
may move. Drivin^^hand-whetU, on the contrary, are 
fixed on their hearing-shafts, and have their surfaces 
formed in such a manner as to cause the bands, or 
straps, to adhere to ihom by their mere friction upon 
the asperities, and thus to produce motion in the 
^ •econduiy' band-wheels of the machinery to which they 
are applied by the rotation of the first wheels. In 
toothed tckeela, a series of projections, or teeth, are 
formed on the outer rim of one wheel, which work 
into corresponding projections upon the outer rim of 
the wbeeh connected with it, in such a manner as to 
allow the former to communicate their motion by the 
sliding or robbing of their surfaces upon the surfaces 
of tho teeth of the second wheel. Cog-wheeh aro those 
in which the teeth are made of a different material to 
the wheel itself; but the cogs are nevertheless of the 
same outline in principle as ordinary teeth.— (6Vs 
WATXB-WUaKL.) 

Whsel, llKBAKiira OH TKB (Rax. Airso/, a wheel), 
is a cruel mode of punishment, first employed in 
, C^'ermany on tho murderers of Leopold, duko of Aus- 
tria, in the 14th centuiy. lu carrying it out, the 
crimiual was laid on a oart-wfaccl, with his anus and 
legs extended, and his limbs, when in that position, 
br<ikcn with an iron bar. In France, the criminal was 
stretched on a firsnio-work of wood resembling a St. 
Andrew's Cross, being scooped out above ana below 
the elbows and knees, where the criminal was struck 
by the iron bar, and kis limbs broken. This punish- 
ment was abolished in Franco at liie Revolution, but 
in Germany it is still occasionally put in force against 
ve^ great criminals. 

.Wheel, Flt. (See Fly-wubel.) 

Whklx, wlk (ijurciRtuM foidutum).— Tho common 
whelk is a gastropndous mollusc belonging to the fam. 
JBueeinidiff which contains upwards of a hundred fossil, 
and as many as twenty existing species. It is com- 
monly found along the British coasts, and in tho 
t Atlantic, even lying as far north aa Greenland. It is 
dredged for as an article of food, and it taken usually 
in deep water, being found as low as a hundred 
fathoms from tbe surtMe. It is said that the anoienta 
extracted the celebrated ** Tyrian dye *’ from some of 
the members of the whelk family. 

Whig, trig, is the well-known designation given to a 
political party in this country. It came from Scotland, 
Dut its exact derivation is oy no means certain. Ac- 
cording to some, it is from whig, corrupt or aonr whey, 
and was originally applied to the Covenanters ; accord- 
ing to others, it was a contraction of wbigamore, i.e, 
get on, a woid used by the western peasants in driving 
their horses, and was first applied to the insurrection 
which broke out after the ouKe of Hamilton's defeat 
at Preston, which was known as tbe ** Whigamores' 
raid.'* It oame to be applied to that party in the 
'' country who were opposed to tho king, and from Scot- 
land it soon passed into Rngland. Indeed, tbe origin 
of the party may be dated from the reign of James 1., 
when the long struggle between tbe king and the par- 
liament had its oomnicneoment. It was first assumed 
ns a i^y name by thar Ijody of politicians who were 
, most active in placing William III. on tbe throne of 
Bngland. They have geaerally been regarded aa the 
friends of reform or change, and generally ^leaking 
k^tbei'r measures have been popular, ss tonmng to in- 
OTpaso tbe demneratie element in tbe oonatitawni. 

Wmb-rooB-WiLL, ( G^imtdguanocife- 

ms), a weU'kT.own species of tbe Goatsucker or Night- 
* vf common in N. America. It is abotttnina inches in ; 
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length, and eightaan in tha axteni of ita wings, and ita* 
plumage and charaoteristiea atmngly reaaiowe thg 
Kuropean goatauoker. The name of this bird is da* 
rived from the peouUar cry which it emits, composed as 
it is of three distinct notes, sounding exactly liha the 
worda lokip-poor-mitl, with the emphasis lain strOhf^ 


on the first and last words, the noise 1 

make at night is perfectly astonndhig to one previoiia){y 
nnacquainted with them; and tho Indians assert 
that they are the spirits of departed warriors, and 
tliat their perching on any house is a token of tbe 
approaching death of one of its inhabitants, (dss 
GOATSVCKXa.) , 

Whislpool, wrl'-poolt when two opposite onmnta 
of almost equal foroe meet, they aometunes, espeoially 
in narrow channels, turn upon a centre and asaumo a 
spiral form, giving rise to eddies or whirlpools. The- 
most celebrated whirlpools are the Buripu^ near the 
island of Fubma, in tbe Grecian Archipelago ; (;barybdis, 
between Bicily and Italy, and the Mmlstrom off tha 
coast of Xorway. 

WniKLWiHi). (Sea WtHn.) 

WuiBXBT, wiet'^e (a corruption of the Gaelic atgne* 
iaugh, water of life), is the name of a wall-known 
liquor distilled from Inurley, oats, and other grains. 
It is much used both in Hootland and Ireland, and is 
considered as the national beverage of both tbeie' 
countries. 

White Ahts. (Sec Aht, Wvm.) 

WniTxnAiT, tcife'-httU (Clupeu alia), a well-known 
fish of the ord. MaiaeopterygU, and a member of 
the Clupridat or Herring family. Formerly tho white* 
bait was considered to be only tho young of the shads 
and »rata, but later naturalists have determined it toba 
of a distinct genus of its own. It is tbe young white- 
bait which are so largely taken in the Thames, and uied 
in the celebrated whitebait dinners particular to Green- 
wich and Blackwiill. But the larMr and adult fish, 
which seldom exceed six inches in length, are taken in 
large quantities off the Kent and Kssex shores daring 
tbe winter. The whitebait fishery is alio pursued in 
tbe Firth of Forth. 

White Bbxtoexh. (See BasniiBH, Wnits.) 

WniTB SwELLiHO, ill Surg., is a disease of the 
joints, so ('slled from being unattended by nny disco- 
loration of tiio skin ; and it occurs roost frequantly in 
scrofulous constitutions. Tbe knee-joint is that most 
subject to its attack. It is tbe result of obronio inflam- 
mation in tbe bones, cartilages, or membranes consti- 
tuting tbe joint, and is always attended with sweffing, 
the part being sometimes hard, at other tiuies soft and 
yielding. In aome cases there is liMle or no pain, and 
Uie motions of the joint arc but little impeded; in others 
tile pain is considerable, and motion entirely destroyed. 
After a time the joint becomes of very great size, while 
tbe skin appears of a pale shining colour, witli a num- 
ber of large veins running over it. The limb, above 
and below tho kDee,^s much wasted, and the general 
health impaired, but not seriously. At length collee- 
tioDB of matter form round the joint, and gradually 
make their way outwards by various openings. The 
constitution is now seriously disturbed; tne health falls, 
the appetite and sleep ore bad, the pulse small and 
frequent, with obstinate disrrhesa and profuse night 
sweats, till, unless speedy relief is obtained, the patient 
is earned off. In tbe treatment of this disease eonnter 
irritants and leeches should be applied to tbe joint, and 
splints placed behind it so as to prevent all motion# 
rartioular attention should be paid to tha state of the 
itomaoh and bowels, tbe patient being allowed gene* 
rons diet and a free use or good air. These measuves, 
however, are chieflv useful in the infiamroatory stage 
of tho disease ; when it has reached an advanoad sta^ 
there is nothing left for it bqt ampatation. 

WniTiHO, wV-Hng (Merlangue eu^arU), one «f tbe 
smaller varieties of the Codfish fam., of who^peonliari* 
ties it strongly partakes. (See Gadidjb.) The whit- 
ing rarely resobes a pound and a half in weight, bat 
as Its flesh is very delicate, it is much esteemed as aa 
artiole of food, and in coosequenea is in mneb request 
in tbe market. It abounds on all the eoaets of Bntoi»« 
and generally approaches the shore in large numbqm 
during the months of January and Febrmsiiy for W. 
-Surposeof depositing its spawn. It is generrify eiflght 
ly book and Una, baited wiw coffiBODtnottiBMfread 
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plMWoffiiii* Long linw, whiah «ri ]«ft oot allnighfc, 
am UMd, M well as nand-lioM* Irr tha fithennen. And 
wbiting, ood, hake, Ao., are oanglit indieerUniiiataljr. | 

Wjamow, fde-lo (Sax. hiet/, white ; law, a flaine),ia 
a rerr paiofol inOamnwtion of one of the fingers, or 
aomiftlneia though rery rarely, of the toes, ana^nsnally 
proeaediiig to suppuration. It la diridea into four 
Idnds, asoording to the d»th of the ioflammatlon, the 
meat snperfloiiu taking place immediately under the| 
akin, the deepest lying underneath the periosteum. In | 
the moraauperttoial oases the«ppUcation of leeches and 
warm fomentations to the part wiU in general give re* 
lief, and sometimes cause thp resolutiou of the inflam* 
madon. Where any matter is formed, as is generally | 
the oase, it requires to bo disobarMd with the point of 
the lancet, when the disease usually subsides. When 
seated in the sheath of the tendons, the symptoms are 
mnob more urgent, and the pain mos: excmoiating, 
and of a throbbing oharaoter, extending up the arm 
even to the shoulders. It is much aggravated by the 
finger being in a dependent position, and usually there 
is a considerable degree of fever, and the patient suffers 
firom want of rest. With all this pain, there is but little 
redness or swelling, and even wiien matter is formed, 
it may not be perceptible from being deep-seated. 
Leaches, warm fonieutaiious, and pouliiocs should be 
need in the early stages i but should this prove ineffec- 
tual, a free iuoision should be made down through the 
sheaths of the tendons, which usually affords relief, a 
small quantity of pus being disoharaed, and the disease 
snbsidiog in a few days by uie use of warm fomentations 
aud poiutloes. Sometimes the inflammation will ex- 
tend into the palm of the hand and foro-arm, forming 
aheoeesee and eloughinp, in which ease free incisions 
will require to be made into the different inflamed parts 
to give exit to the matter and slooghe, aud pouliioM 
afterwards applied. Occasionally the use of the fore- 
arm and hand inav he lost, and not unfreqnently ampu- 
tation may bo required. The remarks ulso apply to 
those cases in wbloli the periosteum or moaibrane 
eovertug the bone is affected. Frequently, os the disease 
advances, the bone itself bocunios aflbcteil with CAncs, 
ami early and deep incisions are required quite doivo 
to the bone. 

WsiT-SuifDAT, wW’Hun-dai (Lat. Dominiea alba), in 
the calendar, is the sevenlh Sunday or 4bth day eilcr 
Easter. It is said to have received the name of Domi' 
nica of&a (white Sunday) in theearly Churob, from being 
oue of the favourite seasons for baptising, and all on 
wbom the rite was oouferred being roqui^ to appear 
in white on that day. It represented the Jeaisb feast 
of Pentecost, where the apostles were baptized with 
the Holy Ghost and with Arc, and themselves com- 
menced their public ministry by baptising 3,000 per- 
sons. In early times, the whole of the seven weeks 
after Easter were celebrated as Pentecost, and were 
observed as a time of groat joy ; divine servico woe 
performed daily, ilie places of worship were decorated 
with evergreens, alms were freely distributed, slaves 
set free, &a. By degreea, however, the attention of 
the Church camo to be concentrated upon one day. 
With our ancestors Whitsuntide was a seaaou of great 
r^oioing, and all kinds of exerdses and amusements 
enga^ In, In many parishes, a house or barn, called 
the ehuroh-honse, wus set apart for feasting, Ac. ; ale 
was brewed, oidlodW'hitsan ue, and sold to the parish- 
ioners, the profits being applied to the repair of the 
eburOh, or similar purposes, 

Wbitwcetk Qvw, wU'-NwrfJt.— Under the article 
Etxxt a brief sketch was given of the prinoiple anon 
which Hr. Whitworth's rifle is const ruoted. The Wnit- 
worth cannon Is a mere development of the Whitworth 
rifte. About 1867 this dsntleman commenced to apply 
the principle to rifled ordnance. The Whitworih fpsu 
baa an hexagonal bore, an elongated grooved projectile, 
is loaded at the breecn, and bae n twist tufflcient to 
tvra the prc^tile three times before it mnerges from 
the mnstl* of the piece. The inventor employa mild 
Bteel in bomogeneoua masses as the best, bwause the 
toughest material for bis cannon, and in order to obtain 
additional strength, steel hoops are forced cm by by- 
draidie preattnre, wbioh bind the inner tube of the gun 
with a tension proportioned to the stretching tney 
undergo iu the proeess ofrfitting. 

WiluBoab. (ff«« Doo Fahilt,) 
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Wzn. (5se HoaaAVO and Wi», Ditobox, SCab* . 
KAOB, Ac.) 

Wxui, will (Sax, erUZo), is that innate inteUeotnal 
energy of ^e human mind, ** which. unfoMtog itself » 
from all the other forces of the mind,uke a werfrom 
its patole, radlatee through the whole sphere of our 
Botirity,— a fseulty which we are better able to feel 
then to define, and which we might p^baps most ap- 
propriately designate as the purely practical fuoulty of * 
man (FeuvhUrilebtn), Though a distinct power or 
energy of the mind, it blends itself with every other 
power, assooistiug itself with our intellectnal deeisions 
on the oue baud, and our emotional attachments on the 
other, but containing an important » element which 
cannot be resolved into either orjinto both oombiued. 
The other powers, inch as reason, conscience, sousibi- 
bility, may influeooe the will, but they cauuot consti- 
tute It nor yield its Mculiar workings. {See I'BXB 
WiLX.) — Kef. Bain’s Mmotiom and Will* 

Wxx.t(, or TxBTAicxirT (Lat. tegtameniwm), in Law, 
was, by the Roman writers, defined to bo the deolsra- 
tiuQ, in proper form, of what a man wills to be per- 
formed after his death. Testaments are of vei^ high 
antiquity, being in use at least as early as the time of 
the patnerehs ; for wo are told that Jacob bequeathed 
to his son Joseph a portion of his ioheritance double 
that of his bre '.ren. Solon is said to havg/been the 
first legislator '‘<at introduced wills into Aiiiens. In 
this country, tna power of bequeathing is coeval with 
the first rudiments of the law, for wo have no traces 
or memorisls of a time when it did not exist. But 
this power of bequeathing did not ori^nally extend 
to the whole of a man's personal estate, for we are told 
that by the common law, as it stood in the reign of 
Henry II., a roau’s goods were to be divided into three 
equal parts, of which one went to hii heirs or lineal 
descendants, another to his wilo, and the third waa at . 
his own disposal. If he died without a wife nr without 
children, then the half was nt his own disposal ; the 
other half going to them; iC neither ivilo nor issue, 
then he might drotmse of the whole. I'his oontiuned to 
}>e the law of the land down to the reign of Charles I., 
but since that time it has changed by imncrceptible 
degrees, until now the deceased may by will bequeath 
the whole of bis goods and chattels. Before Act 
1 Viet. c. S6, was put in force (lh38), a will might be 
either written or verbal, and with regard to personal 
property, it was not required to be attested by any 
witness, if the handwriting of the testator could bo 
satisfactorily proved. Devises of land, however, were 
ineffectual against the heir-at-law, unless attested by 
three witnesses. But now by that and the subsequent 
statute 15 A 10 Viet. c. 24, the law relating to wills 
has been cousolidated]and amended. All wills, whether 
of real or personal estate, must be in writing, aud , 
signed at the foot or end thereof by the testator, or by 
some person in his presence, and by hie direction, in 
the presence of two witnesses at least, present at the 
I time, who must subscribe and attest the will in hia 

i irescnoe. ** The signature must bo to placed at, after, 
bUowing, under, or beside or opposite the end of the 
will, that it shall be apparent on the faoe of the will 
I that the testator intended to give eflTect by such hia 
signature to the writing signed as liia will.*' In gene- 
! red, all persons who have suffioient understanding are 
oapable of disposing by will of both real and personal 
estate ; but no will made by any person under the age 
of twenty-one is valid; neither can a married woman 
make a will except of the property settled to her 
sepacatB nse. Lunatics, idiots, persons under undue 
influence, or under duress, nor criminals convicted of , 
SQoh offenoet as subject their property to forfeiture. 

A will is a revocable instrument, and is revoked by 
marriage either in the ease of a man ox woman, but it 
is not revoked ky ^oy other change of drcumstances. 

1% may, however, be revoked by anotiier will or codicil 
sttbseqnen^y executed, or by a writing deelariiig the 
inteotioa to revoke, or by boming, tearing, or other- 
wine destroying the will with the intention to revoko 
lit. A reroKed will may be revived by te-exeontion, or 
I by a codicil showing an intention to revive it. TSojr 
I obliteration, interiiueation, or other alteration in a 
I will, is valid, except so for as the words or effedtof the 
vriU before the alteration shall not be apparent unless 
I with meh alteration. Bat if the siguaturo of 
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twtotor nd snbtoribiog witneises bs mads in tha 
nwrgin oppovite or near the akwation, or «t tho foot 
or end, referring to the nlterarion, it iriU be relid. ▲ 
will takes effbot m if executed munediately before tbe 
testator’s death, onless a eontraij intention be shown 
bj the will; and lapsed and void derites fall into tba 
rasidue unw the Wul shows a oontraiy intontioii. 

WtLiow. ^SbsSxLis.) 

'Wizro, wind, a sensible current of the atmosphere, 
and se scoh distinct from that motion of the atmo> 
aphere which is the consequence of the diurnal and 
annual morements of the earth, end is not perceptible. 
The motions of the atmosphere are subject in some 
degree to the same laws as those of the denser fluids. 
If we remove a porLi<m of water in a large reservoir, 
we see the surrounding water flow in to restore the 
oqailibrinm, and if a portion, being rarefled by beat, 
or condens^ by cold, asoeods in the one instance and 
deaoends in the other, a counterocnrrent is the visible 
and natural result : and similar effeota are found to 
follow the same causes in the atmospheric fluid. The 
immediate eflect of the solar radiation, coramiini- 1 
oatiug heat to any portion of the earth’s surface, is J 
to generate an asoensinnal movement in the incum* ^ 
bent atmosfdiere, a bodily overflowing of its material 
above, sod a relief of barometrical pressure below. 
The air of the cooler surrounding region, not being 
eo relieved, will be driven in by the difference of at- 
mospheric pressure so arising, and thus originate two 
distinct winds, — aii upper one setting outward from | 
the heated region, a lower inwards or towards it. 
These effects upon the earth, together with the I 
rotary motion or the earth, are theprimanr causes of I 
all the phenomenn of the winds. No wind oan arise 
without a previous derangement of the general equi- 
librium, and the general cnu^iee of this may be stated 
as follows :->l. I'ho ascent of the air over certain tracts 
heated by the sun ; 2. evaporation, causing an actual 
inorease in the volume of the atmosphere ; 3. ram, 
enow, &c., causing an actual decrease in its volume, 
by the destruction of the vapour. Cnrreiils thus 
produced may be permanent and general, extending 
over a large portion of the globe ; periodical, as in 
the Indian Ooeau j or variable and occasional, or, at 
least, uncertain, as the winds iu tcniuerato climates. 
Oeueral or permanent winda blow uways nearly in 
tbe same direction, and are called irade-mtui» f so 
called beoauso they promote more than any other 
circumstance trado and navigation. These trade- 
winds occur in all open sots on both sides of the 
equator, and to the distance of 3(i** north and south 
of it. To the north of Che equator they blow in the 
eastern parts of the ocean from the nortii-east, seldom 
frutii the eastward of cast-north-oast, or from tba 
northward of nortli-nortb-csst. In proceeding farther 
west, they become more easterly, and often they 
blow from due oast, and aometimes from tbe south of 
east, but generally they are one or two points north 
of east. To the south of tbe equator, the trade-winds 
in the eastern part of the ocean blow from south- 
east, and usually between south-east and east. They 
do not occur in tbe vicinity of the continents, but are 
chiefly separated from thorn by a tract of sea, in 
which either periodical or variable winds prevail. 
Tbe origin of them ia this,-^tfae powerful heat of the 
torrid sone nreflea, or makes lifter, the air of that 
region; the air, in oonsequeneo of this rarefaction, 
risee, and to supply its place, a colder atmosphere 
from each of tbe temperate sonea moves towards the 
^uator. But (oe in the ease of the polar currents 
in the ocern) these north and south wmds pass from 
regions where tbe rotatory motion of the earth’s sur- 
face is less to those where it is greater. Unable at 
once to acijuire this new veloeity, they are left be- 
hind, and, instead of being north and south winds, as 
tbsj would be if the earth's surface did not turn round, 
t bey beoome north-east and south-east winds. There are 
two instances of the interruption which the trade-winds 
ezperineoe in the ncighbourWMl of large masses of laud. 
In the Indian Ocean the south-east trade-wind prevails 
between 28^ and KPof south latitude; but, flrom 10^ 
of south latiluilo to tlie northern shores of that oeean, 
the uniforiDit j of the tropical movements of the atmo- 
sphere is destroyed l>y the montoons, wWh belong 
to the class of periodicel winds. These blow half the 
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year Hram one quarter, and the othtr half ihMn Hi* 
oppoaite direetton. Whan they shift, varinble wbdS and 
Tioleut storms prevail for a time, which render fe dmu 
geroua to put to see. Mouaooirs.) * 

I WiunuiLL, wiHdf-miU, Is n building oonytialiif 
machinery for grinding oom, pnmping water, aswing 
wood, or for any parpoae depimduig on wheH-worir, t» 
which motion fe eomiumtioated by the impulse of tho 
wind. The building ia h wall of Umber, brickworh, or 
■tone, in the form of a frustum of a cone ; and the 
smaller kind of mill wMn formed of timber is eopable, 
by means of a lever, of being turned round horiaoo* 
tally on an axis, in order that the plane in which the 
radii, or arms of the sails, revolve, may be placed 
perpondioularly to the direction of the wind, for the 
purjioaa of allowing the latter to act upon the eaila in 
the moat advantageous manner, f 
! Wjimowiro Mxcbiwss, wiw'-ac-lMc, were origiaaUy 
introduced into Great Britain from nolland, and are 
in UM for cleaning corn in most of the improved 
districts. The common winnowing machine oousiito of 
an appiirAtas of sieves, on which a current of elr ia 
directed Irona a revolving fan, end above which is e 
hopper coulaining the mixed seed and chaff whieb are 
to be seiwiratod. The uoiitciits of the hopper drop 
upon the sieve, and during their fall, and while befog 
operated upon in the riddles, the winder carries away 
the lighter portion ; and of the heavier part, thM 
which passes through the meshes of the sieve is the 
! clean result of the process, which thus separatst hoth 
lliglit and hnlky matter from the good grain. 

vVnx Itorits, wirs.— Itopes formed of iroa wire 
have been within the last lew years introduced to a 
considerable extent, and have been found to eflhet a 
great saving of expense, from their durabiHiy Mid 
superior lightness. As early aa the year 16S0 they 
were employed in the silver-mines of tbe Hara moun- 
tains, and nod been found so advantagoeus as almost 
entirely to supeniede ropes of hemp in the luipM of 
Hungary and the Austrian doroiutons. BstenCi have 
ut various times been taken out in this country for the 
inauufaoturo of wire ro]>es, which are formed iu various 
ways, according to tbe uses to which they are to bo 
applied. For standing rigging, straight untwisted 
wires are bound round with cloth or amnll hempeu 
cordage, oaturatod with a solutioD of caoutchouc, 
asphallum, or other preservative against rust. Flat 
ropes are made of straight wires, or wires with a slight 
twist, interwoven or wrapped with hempen yarn, or 
sewed between canvas. Other wire ropM are manu- 
factured HB lollows. The bobbins coutaining tbe wire 
are mounted in frames set in the periphery of a larger 
frsmo like a cage. Tbe larger frame revolves round au 
axis, on tbe bottom of which is fixed a spur-wheel, and 
the lower end of tho vertical axis of coon bobbin-lVame 
carries a spur-wheel gearing into this. There is thus 
obtained a sun-ai^-plunet motion ; the large frame 
carrying the bobbins round the oentral axii, nod each 
bobbin-frame revolving ulao ronnd its own axis, The 
wires from the bobbins ])ass through holes in the top 
of tbo oentral axis, and are there onited to form the 
strand or rope, as the cate may bs. The apparatus for 
small Btrsnas or ropes is sometimes arranged so that 
the bobbins revolve round a hnnwmtol, in placo of a 
vertical axis. In joining tho wires, the ends sltould bo 
twisted together, or C’.cu soldered or welded. Wire 
ropes rosy be secured at their ends by passing tliem 
through tbe small end of a conical collar, and doubling 
up or vpaaltintj tbo ends of the wires, which may then 
be wolded into a solid mass, and secured by running 
! melted brass or solder among them. The collars mar 
then bo attached to the book, eye, or joint with whiou 
it is required to connect tbe rope, or tbw may Im 
screwed together so as to form several lengtna of rope. 
Copper, brass, and other metals are also used for wire 
ropes, some of which are mode of small sise for hangtog 
pictures, fto. 

WXT, wit (Oer. Witz), is one of those words that 
have paued through a variety of sigtiifloatioils sinon 
they first came into use. Originally wit was synony- 
mous with wisdom ; and hence the Saxon parliovqs^ 
was eallod the aeiUnngrmtda, or assembly of wisei^ca-' 
Even BOW we speak of a pmoir being out of hti sri^ 
wboia of uDSoimd mind, ^dipeording to Ldohe, 
lies most ia the assemblage of idese^ end jetting thm 
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together with quioknett sod vsriety wherein osn be 
found sDj reaemblsnoe or oongmitT, thereby to meke 
op pleeaent pictures sod sgreesble Tisioiis is the 
fenoy uf‘ to wnioh Addison adds, by way of explana- 
tion. **4^bat every resemblanoe of ideas is not that 
which we call wit, unless it be snob an one that gives 
delight and surprise to the reader : these two proper- 
ties seem esnoutial to wit. espeoially the last of them/' 
Wit is prodnoed— (1) by debssihg things pompons or 
seemingly grave ; (2) by aggrandising things little and 
frivolous ; <«'i) by setting ordindk^ objects iu a particu- 
lar and nnoommon point of view, by means not only 
remote, but apparently oontrarr. ** Bometimoe," says 
Dr. Barrow, *Mt iieth in pat allusion to a well-known 
Btory, or in seasonable application of a trivial saying, i 
or in forging an appropriate tale ; sometimes itplayeth 
in words and phrases, taking advantage from the am- 
biguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound ; 
sometimes it is wrapped in a dreis of humorous ex- 
pression ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd simili- 
tude ; sometimes it is lodged in a sly ouestion, in a 
smart answer, in a qiiirkish reason, in a shrewd intima- 
tion, in cunuingly diverting or cleverly retorting an 
objection ; sometimea it is coached in abold scheme of 
speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a 
startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of con- 
tradictions, or in acute nonsense ; sometimes a soenlcal 
representation of persons or things, a connterfeit 
speech, a mimical look or gesture poaseth for it; 
Bomotimes an affected simplicity; sometimes a pre- 
stimptuouB bluritnesa givetu it being: sometimes it 
risetii from a lucky hitting upon what is strange; 
aometimes from a crafty wresting obvious matter to 
the purpose ; often it oonsisteth in one knows not 
wbat, and s pringeth up one can hardly toll bow." 

WiTcnonavT, fsi/sh'-/rrq/% (Ang.-Sax.). is a super- 
natnral power which some persons were formerly sup- i 
posed to obtain possession of by entering into oompact ! 
with the devil. It hi not a little remarkable that this 
power has been almost always assnoiated with the 
female character, and has from that circumstance 
received its name. The belief in the possibility of' 
mortals being endowed with supernatural powers for 
accomplishing their ends appears to have prevailed in 
almost evei 7 age and country. " Thou shalt uot suffer 
a witch to live," is the lanraage of the law as given by 
Moses to the children of Israel; and subsequently we 
liave an account of Baul’s consultation with the witch 
of Biidor, and of her raieing up Bamuel. Among the 
Oreeks a general belief prevailed in magical practices 
and incantations, and Thessaly was the region most 
celebrated for the pursuit of these arts. The same 
BupemtiUons were equally prevalent among the 
Itoiuans. The modem idea of witchcraft, however, 
denoting a regular paction with the Bvil One, dates 
firom the rise of Christianity, and obtained its higheat 
development iu the Middle Ages. The early Christians 
regarded the gods of the heathen in the character of 
demons, and there is no donbt that many of the sup- 
posed meetings of witches and devil-worshippers wore 
the secret ussemhlies of the worshippers or the pagan 
deities to celebrate their sacred ritee. At a later period 
the Waldnnses and other early seeeders from the 
Church of Kome, who were compelled to hold their 
religious assemblies in secret, were accused of the like 
practices. St. Augustine speaks of magicians as living 
111 society with devils, and having a compact with them. 
The Church, however, seems for a time not to have at- 
tempteil to put down the varions popular superstitions 
that were oouiiected with this enbject; at least we 
meet with no general denunciation against witchcraft 
as a crime of itself down to about the end of the 12tli 
century. Trials and persecutions were now introduced, 
which, iu the oenrso of two centuries, came to assume 
a regular system, and to be Characterized by every 
feature of cruelty. The famous bull of Innocent 
VXII. on this subject appeared in 1484, nairating the 
popular auperstitioBB on the sul^ect, and appoint- 
ing a commisuon to examine and punish witches. 
From this time it became a crime espemally recognised 
by the eocleaiaslioal authorities in the Bomen Church. 
In the 16th and 17th centuriea the proeecation of 
witches was actively carried on all over Burepe, and 
an incredible number of jpifortanato creatures lost 
their lives, la Bnglaad sTone it k computed that no 
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fewer than 80,000 of them suffered at the stake. 
Down even to the end of the 17th century, the 
learned mm of Bnrope generally were believers in 
witoboraft. In the begnming of the following oen- 
tnry a better state of feeling began to prevau, and 
by degrees the legislative enactments began to be 
repealed; but even in thie country,, among the 
lower classea, particularly in rural districts, a belief in 
witoherelt still prereils to a very groat extent. The 
ideas that had come to be connected with this sulneei 
are not a little remarkable. The witch was believed to 
I have entered into a regular engagement with the Evil 
One, who delivered over to her an imp or familiar 
spirit to be always at her call, and to do whatever she 
desired of it ; she, on the other hand, agreeing that she 
should be his after death. The witch was believed to 
have the power of transporting herself through the 
air on a broomstick; of transforming herself into 
varions shapea, particularly those of dogs and oats ; 
of inflicting diseases on whom she pleased, and of 
punishing her enemies in a variety of ways. Objects 
that were naturally horrid and loathsome were re- 
garded as the chosen instruments of the witches; as 
dead bodies, toads, frogs, lizards, serpentC, scorpions, 
&o. Cate, from their silent and mysterious movements 
and midnight wardorings, were regarded as particularly 
sacred to witoh^i wbe otlen assumed their shape. A 

S ower over th tilementa of raising storms or pro- 
ooing calms, and of casting malign influences over the 
frnits of the earth or beasts of the field, were among 
the gifts most commonly ascribed to them. The sus- 
pected pwaons were pot to the moat cruel tortures, in 
the agonies of which confessions were extorted from 
them which had little foundation in fact. Borne con- 
fessions were no doubt voluntarily made which were 
the result of imsgination. Among the varions Irinda 
of ordeals which were resorted to to discover suspected 
witches water was the most common lu this country ; the 
suspected person was cast into some water, and if she 
swam she was regarded as a witch, and if she sank as 
not one ; so that not imfreqneutly it was death either 
way. The acts 0 Geo. II. o. 6, and fM Geo. 11. c. 138, 
abolished all prosecutions forwitchcraft in this country. 

WxtzHAOBiroTX, wW-€»nauj0-mote (Bax. witoa, to 
know, and aemoth, an assembly), literidly signifies an 
assembly of wiso men, and was the name given to the 
great national council or parliament among our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, consisting of the nobles or chiefa, the 
largest landholuers, and the principal eeolesiastics. 
The powers of this council were very extensive. They 
bad the power of electing and deposing the king, of 
making new laws, of concluding treaties. They had 
also the power to regulate eeclesiastioal matters, ap» 
point fasts and festivds, and control the levying of the 
eeclesiaaticsl revenue. This council was of euurae 
abolished at the Conquest, but the idea of it was pre- 
served, and Bubaeqnently developed till it ostumea the 
form of our present parlmment (which see). 

WiTHSBXTX, «tfk'-sr-t/e, a mineral from which the 
compound called baryta or barytes is obtained. 

WnirxBBXB, wit'-wes-sss (Sax. witan^ to know), in Law, 
are persons who give evidence in jadicial proceedings. 
In civil eases witnesses arc compelled to attend by a 
rocesB of sutpena ad tetiificandum, in criminal cases 
y subposna, or by recognizance by the magistrate 
before whom the information is given. The witness is 
sworn not only to tell the truth, but also the whole 
truth, aud nofthing but the truth. All witnesses, of 
whatever religion or country that have the use of their 
reason are to ne received and examined, provided they 
believe in a God and in a fritnra state oi rewards and 
punishments. Formerly iafamy, or conviction of an 
infamons crime, end toterest in the event of the cause, 
were gronnds of incompetence ; but act 6 A 7 Tict. 
e. 85, enacts that no Mtson offered aa a witness shall 
hereafter be excluded, by reason of incapacity from 
crime or interest, from giving evidence in any action 
civil or criminal. 

Wolf, (Sax. (Canit Zatput), a variety of 
the Canina or Dog fam., of vriiose eharaetcriatics and 
genera] atrueture it strongly partideea. (Sm Cavjva.) 
At one time too common wolf was ^ native of tois 
conntry, and there was a |ieriod whcif its ravages were 
to great that the month of January was called ^tbe 
I Saxons the moff month, because numbers of people^ ss 
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well M e«ttle, sheep, ud other uiinials, veredevoored 
by flocks of them at that time of theyear. It is foond at 
the present time in the northern portions of Borape 
and Asia, residing prihoipaUy in mountainous re- 
' oends in the pnnuit of 
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straotnre the wolf is about the site of a large dog, bat 
it is leaner and more gaunt m appearance, its height 
being from two feet and a half to three feet, while its 
length Taries between three and four feet. The colour 
of Its coat is a mixture of black, brown, and grey, the 
hair being rough and hard, and mixed at the base with 
a sort of under-coat of ash-eoloured fur. Its eyes have 
a most peculiar obliquity, which gives it a very fierce 
appearance, being directed upwards iu a line with the 
nose, and the colour of the eyeballs bciug a fiery green, 
the ferocity inherent in the animal appears increased. 
The breath of the wolf is very ott'cnsive, and his flesh 
is Bsid to be rejected by all other carnivorous animals, 
with the exception of those of his own species. The 
female goes fourteen weeks with young, and produces 
five or SIX cubs at a litter, which she tends aud trains j 
with the greatest assiduity for the space of some 
twelve months, after which she leases them to shift 
for themselves. In disposition the wolf is a cruel, ^ 
cowardly animal, generally attacking such as are unable 
to resist it i but when pressed by hunger, it will even 
attack man. The wolves gener^y hunt and pursue 
their prey m paoka ; and in hilly countries, where pre- j 
cipiocs abound, they often destroy far swifter animals 
than themselves, by encompassing them in a semicircle, 
and driving them over some great declivity, where they 
are dashed to pieces. The widvea then descend by some 
path, and feast on their victims. The moat common 
variety of the wolf is that found in North America, 
and termed the black wolf {Canit nubUiu or Cania 
aeidulatua), which is very common throughont the 
northern aud western regions of that continent. The 
prairie wolf, or prairie dog (Cams lafrana)f is another 
variety, which has been already described. {See 
FaAxaiB Dog.) The Indian wolf, or laiidgah, is a 
native of Nepal, but is not so numerous. The pr«uched 
wolf is another genus belonging to tlio marsupial 
classes of animals. 

Wood, wud, is that portion of a plant to be found 
between the pith and the bark. Borne of the beat 
known are— oak, distinguished for great strength 
but coarse-graiued, and proue to warp and crack under 
changes from moisture to dryness. Walnut, strong 
and tenaoious, but apt to decay when exposed to the 
weather, and liable to thci attack of worms. Aak, 
strong, elastic, tough and light, durable aud permanent 
in its dimensions. JSlm, which is tough, ana does not 
readily split. Loeuat, one of the hardest, strongest, 
and most valuable of American native trees. Stack, 
smooth-grained, but liable to decay when exposed to 
alternate moisture and dryness. Maple, smooth, com- 
pact, and bard, much used for cabinet furniture aud 
gun-stocks, Sireh (BattUa paparaoaa), with properties 
similar to those of the maple. Pins, remarkably 
exempt from decay in the open air, and therefore em- 
^oyed for most of the common purposes of timber. 
Xareh, strong, elastic, aud durable. WtUou, liglit and 
spongy. Mahoganjf, beautifully coloured, hard, and 
not liable to warp or crack. Box, smooth, compact, 
tough. Ugtium vU^t, dark-coloured at the heart, 
etrong, exceedingly hard, and so heavy as to sink in 
water. 

WooD-EvOBATiiro.— The art of producing raised 
surraces by excision on blocks of wood, from which 
impressioos can be transfen ed to other surfaces, was 
nndottbtedly known to the Bgyptianei but they ap- 
peared to have used their wooden staom solely for the 
purpose of stamping on clay or other ductile material, 
and the earliest application of wood-engraving to the 
production of a book is supposed to have been in 
China, abont the middle of the 10th oentniy. In 
Europe, the first application of the wood-engraving 
took place in Germany, about the close of the 14th 
or the beginning of the ISth century, and waa probably 
first nsed for the production of playing cards, the 
ontliucs of which were formed by impmsions from 
woodcuts, snd the colouriug filled up oy hand. The 
wrt made rapid progress ; and the next great step was 
the production of books prmted from wooden type*, 
amd illustrated with pictorial wood-cuts. Towards the 
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dose of the 16th esntnry, tho art had attained tm 
exedlenoe which indnoed artietaofeelebrity and talent 
to select it es the meana of conveying their designa t» 
the world, fkom the end of the Ifitk oentnry the nrt 
to a great extent dedined ; bat at the doieonMto 17dt 
century, a certain Mr. Bevriok devoted blmeelf with en- 
thusiasm to the art, and from that time it hefoontinned 
to fionrish. Originally, varioua kinds of wood, sudi 
as plum-tree, beech, fisahogany, and pear4ree, were 
employed for wood-enffavings, and are slill frequeutfy 
employed for coarse bat there is no wood so 

suitable for this purpose as box, as it combines all the 
qualities nooessary to admit of the Jiost delicate exe- 
cution. Upon a good piece of the small olose-grained 
English box, the finest line can be preserved in un- 
broken smoothness. The tools of the wood-enttar 
ooDsiat exclusively of gravers, small gouges, and chisels. 
The block is placed on a smau dronfar leathern ensbion 
filled with sand, which aflbrds not only a firm reafe to 
the smooth wood, but permits it to be freely turned in 
ali directions. The graver is held and used in a mauner 
peculiar to this kind of engraving. The bntt of the 
handle rests against the palm of the hand, three of the 
fingers dosing round it, while the thumb is projected 
forward upon the block, serving at once aa a rest for 
the blade and a check to re|pilste the force in cutting, 
the motions of the tool being regulated by the fore- 
finger. When an engraved block is damaged, or a 
serious error mode, the only remedy is to drill out the 
part to the depth of about half the thickness of the 
wood, and to insert a tight-fitting plug, tapered at 
the bottom to insure its being driven home. The top 
of the plug is made level with the surface of the block, 
and the part re-drawn and engraved. The comparative 
merits of wood and steel engraving have sometimes been 
much discussed. The foot appears to be, that eaeh ia 
, best suited for the produotion of certain effects. There 
I is a certain mellow riobnass of tone about a highly 
finished line print whiob cannot bo rivalled by an 
engraving on wood ; and on the other band, the latter 
is unrivalled for the produotion of broad bold eon- 
trasts and sparkling sketchy effects. The special 
advantage, however, which wood-engraving i posseasee 
over all other forma of graphic art, is its appuoability 
to the purposes of book-illustration in the form of 
taxl’cuta, that is, cuts iDsoiied and printed in thepagea 
of type. 

Wool, Alpaca. {See Alpaca Wool.) 

Wool, Woollhw Maxuvactoes, wuU, antV4m ■ 
(Sax. wl, wool).— The term aaeol is used somewhat'. ; 
indefinitely, but is moat generidl; applied to the fina ' 
hair of the sheep. The ooveriOg of the original shew ■ 
consisted of a mixture of hair and wool, the woM. 
being short and fine, and forming an inner coat, and 
the hair of greater length, projecting through the 
wool and constituting an external oovering. Wool 
has always formed the principal material of tbeolothing 
of mankind in most temperate regions. The fllamenU 
of won) taken from a healthy aheep present a beauti- 
fully polished and even glittering appearance. Tho 
fibres of wool are either straight or crooked. The divi- 
sion into locks, formed by the coherence of the ■ingfo 
fibres, varies in every species of wool, and forms what 
is called the ataple. The body of wool which ie shorn 
in connection from one animal is called %fleee». The 
wool of the same animal difi'ers much on the varkran 
ports of the body ; that on the back and aides it tike 
best. The groat difference in the wool of different 
sheep depends in general upon their descent, the orosa- 
ing of breeds, oliinato, food, and manner of livings 
and among the iadividual anirosla of the sanie broMl 
upon age, sex, and outward oiroumstaneea; the wool 
is, therefore, divided into coarse wool, which is )ong« 
either straight or irregularly curled, and fine wo^ 
which ia.regularly eurled. Eight or ten different kinto 
ore frequently found in a ainjjde fleeee. The qnalitiie 
which mainly govern the dasslfloation and commer^ 
value of wools are 1. The ftneneee of the fitwey ^ 
its softness and eiasticity: 8. soundness of atoAat 
4. colour; 5. cfoanneM; 0. length of staple. The ave-. 
rage diaineter of the coarsest of the wools nsed in thn 
arts is ^oth of on inch, whilst that of the floe sorts of 
wools ranges from rfrelh to tdbfftb of an iaeh in dia- 
meter. If a lock of wool be held on to the Uifot, it 
will be percrived that alflto fihrea ore twistwinia 
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« 0 rkicnw»> 2 ik* ringiate; and if tba fifarea b» aalij^otad 
to » ponrarfal nioroieopo, thao will 1 m» aaao to ooa - 1 
ditt of eentnl Btema, from wliieb ipfing eMata of j 
ttoj laaf-shaped projwftiooa. In the finer eorta of 
wool t^|iaa projections present nt first the appearance 
of minute serratione* like the teeth of a aair, but on 
closer insifiNftion they resolve themselTes into leaves 
or aealea. These imbricationB form an important ele- 
ment of the felting properties df wool. In weight of 
fieeoe, the ordinaro short-wool^ sheep of Great Bri- 
tain varj flrom 1| lo. to 3| lb. ; and tbo ordinorj long- 
woollod breeds from 3 lb. to Ih lb. It is not oasjr to 
form any very trustworthy estkaato of the number of 
eheep, or of the quantity of wool produced in Great 
Britain, but we shall probably be near the truth if 
we etate that there are about 60,000,000 aheep, pro- 
dnoiog about 000,000 paoke of wool. The quantity of 
wool (sheep, lamb, and elpaca) imported into the 
United Kingdom from varioue oountnes vras, in 1869, 
ns folluwe :•* 


1. Bpain 153,874 lbs. 

2. Germany 12,036,126 ,, 

3. Other countries of Europe... 27,145,618 m 

4. British possessionB in South 

Airica 14,269.343 

6« British pussesaions in East 

Indies 14,363,408 „ 

6« British settlements in Aus- 
tralia 63.700..'>43 „ 

7. Routh America 0,769.770 „ 

8. Other eouatries 1,856,050 ^ 


Total 133,284,634 „ 

From 1860 to 1826 the orport of wool from Great 
Britain was strictly prohibited; but at present about 
40^000,000 lb. I'P British, foreign, and colonial wool 
are aanualty o . ported from these islands.— Jlfoarz/tic- 
fare qf Wcali^tuit. In England the arts of spiniung wool 
and manufacturing the yarn into cloth were un- 
doubtedly introduced by the Ronaans. The nmnu- 
faoture of broad-cloths was established soon after the 
year 1200, if not previoiiriy. In 1337, an act wns 
passed prohibiting the wearing of any cloths made 
beyond seas, and from that period the manufacture 
has always been rmrded aa of primary importance. 
The an Dual value uf the woollen manafactnro of Great 
Britain is estimated nt about twenty millions sterling. 
Wool grown in England is but littlo used in the nianu- 
faoturo of the ordinary broad-cloth, being chiefly 
used for flannel and coarse cloth, such aa that employed 
fisr eoBohmen*B great coats. The three Tarieties of 
' ,'fVool priucipslly employed in the manufacture of broad 
I ‘ <eloth are the GermoM wool, the AuHraHan wool, and 
the Capo wool. After the bags of wool are delirerod 
wt the manufactoiy, they are first sorted, or divided I 
into various qualitiea, generally called primot, seconds, 
aod thirds. The wool is then aeoured or washed, 
to get rid of the animail grease. This is done at the 
dye-house, with stale urine, heated to about 13(F, and 
which is afterwards washed out in running water. 
The wool is now fit for dyeing, or it may be deferred 
until the cloth is woven : in the one case, the cloth is 
eaid to bo woof-dyed; in the other, jnsce-dyed. 
Alter the wool is dy^, it is passed through the 
twiffy-deoil, or fucker; which consists of a large 
wooden cylinder, having strong iron spikesi about 
tluree inches long, projecting from it, in a spiral 
direetioo, round its oireumferraoe. The wool, passing 
between frediug^llere, it exposed to the action of 
the spiked cylinder, which, revolving with great 
rapidity, tears opart the fibree of the wool, and 
aUows any dust or dirt to fall through a grating 
beneath. After this, the wool is picked over, in order 
to remove seeds, pieces of string, or other substances. 
IMs process is now gmwrofiy mrforraed br what is 
called the kurriuff auukiiu. After the wool hw beeo 
pideed, it is oilM, previous to passing through the 
seriMlsr snd carder, which is very shnllar in principle 
to tile earding-mschine used in the cotton manu- 
fsetun. The rovings produced by the csrder are the 
first eommeooemeot of the thread : but in order 
to obtain strength, they require to ho twisted, aod 
f|w thu purpose are aghmitted to the aetion of 
the ideMapiaip, The tmids are bow ready Ibr 
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wesviBg into doth. The first operation which the 
doth undergoes after it is woven is brayiny, the ob- 
ject of which is to get rid of the r>ll used preparatory 
to spinning. The doth is then tnUed, i.e., the fibres 
of the doth are felted together, and the whole surface 
of it eovered with a tbiok, ftilled face, by means of 
I being submitted to the motion of soap' and water. 
After this process, comes that of Uaalikg, by which 
the cloth is roughed both wavs by the prickly flower- 
heads of the teazle. The filsmente drawn out by 
teazling are cf unequal loncth, and require to be 
shorn to make them level. The next of the finishing 
processes is to arrange the cloth in regular folds, and 
submit it to the action of a hydrostatic press. 

WooLBiCK, woof'-SMk, is the name given to the seat 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, in the House of 
Lords, on account of its being a Urge square bag of 
wool, without back or arms, and covered with red 
cloth. 

WoELD, Aoits or. {See Agbb or ran IVobld.) 

WoBX, Eabtb. {See Eabtu-wobm.) 

WoftMs, warms (Sax. wyrm, a worm) parasitical ani- 
mals which infest the intestinal canal of man. They are 
of five dilTerent kinds,— the AscanVUs, or small thread- 
worms, varyinf from an eighth of an inch to one and 
a half inch in ' Mgth, and have usually their seat in 
the rectum, or last gut j the Lumhriet, or long round 
worms, from two or three, to ten or more inches in 
length, and usually ooonpy the small intestines, and 
sometimes the stomach ; the Trichurie, or long, hair- 
tailed thread-worm, occupying the emeum; and the 
Twnin, or tape-worm, of which there are two kinds, 

I occupying the whole tract of the intestines, and some- 
times thiny or forty feat in length. Worms appear 
I most freqnently in those of a relued habit with weak 
digestive organs. An excessive use of fruit and vege- 
tables, or sugar, or any other highly nutritive sub- 
stance, favours the generation of wonus. From the 
highly organised and sensitive parts which they occupy, 
worms give rise to great oonstitutioual derangement, 
and produce a variety of symptoms, more particularly 
nffeeting the stomach ana head. Among these are, 
variable appetite ; fmtid breath; picking of the nose; 
hsrdncs ana fulness of the belly ; sensation of heat and 
itching in the anus; preternatural ly red tongue, or 
alternately oJean, and covered with a white slimy 
rouous; grinding of tbo teeth during sleep; short, 
dry cough; frequent slimy stools; emaciation; slow 
fever, with an evening acerbatiou ; irregular poise ; 
and sometimes oonvulaions or fainting-fits. The 
treatment roust be of a tonie and strengthening cha- 
racter, together with aa avoidance of vegetable and 
sacobsdrine fimd. For the removal of the smaller kinds 
of worms, purgatives of the submuriate of mercury, 
•cammony, aloes, rhubarb, &o., are recommended. 
For the removal of the tape-worm, turpentine has 
hero found to be the most usefhl remedy. It is best 
given alone, in a dose of half an ounce, on an empty 
stomach, followed, after an interval of two liours, by 
an ounce of osstor-oU, or a full dose of any brisk 
aperient. 

Wovsn>, woond (Sax. wKnd), is defined as **a solu- 
tion of the continuity of a soft part of the body, eflected 
by some external agent, and attended with a greater or 
less amount of bleeding.** Wounds are of various kinds, 
and are generally disunguished as incised, lacerated, 
contused, and punctured. An iucisod wound is a simple 
division of the fibres made by a sharp cutting instru- 
nmut. Alaeerated wound is one in which the fibres, in 
plaoe of being elcanly divided^ by a sharp instrument, 
are torn sounder by violence, the edges of the wound 
being in this cole jagged and uneven. A contused 
wound is one made by a viifient blow from some blunt 
instrument, the pi^ being bruised as well as torn. A 
punctured wound is one made with a narrow pointed 
instrument, os a sword or bayonet. Wounds are dan- 
gerous, according to the extent of soft ports wbicb they 
mvolve, the parts they occur is, and the state of health 
of the individuaL In incised wounds the first thing to be 
attended to is to stop the hwaorrhoge. This isuausUy 
accomplished Vy simpW bringing the edges of the 
wonna togetiier; but ur any of the larger blood-ves- 
sels have been injured, preesing the trunk, by meane of 
a bandage or tourniquet, will be necessary ; and should 
this BOl ffooeeed, the veesrie araet be secured with liga- 
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WnHigler 


Next, w riioald b* ttkm tfci* ill iitimtoq* 

mibffcaDcet aro ipeaofeA fnm tli» iravftd. TImb tb« 
edgw of Ibe wooad an to b» tanagblitoitohar^aiid n- 
tainad eitbar by aUapa of idkaiin plaalar, or in aoma 
aitoatuMM br ona or two ilitelMa. Qabarally aoob 
wounds heal verj qnSoUf, witbowt any aappuration 
takins or, aa it ia aaid» '* bj tha iataatioQ/* 
Wbcn, hoirever, tbia ia not tba caaOt ttod aupparation 
coiuea on, all attompta to procura union by tho ttrat in* 
teution toould lie abandonod, tba plaatara and banda^aa 
removed, poultices and warm dresainits Imd reeouraa to 
to remove jttllamiuaiion, and aftarwarda healing oiut- 
menta applied. Larerated and ooatuaad wounds require 
to be similarlv treated ; but tbay heal leaa kindly, and 
aoppuration almost alwnya takea place. The ewellinn 
ana luflamuiatory ajmptoma which commonly attend 
contused wounda are to bo dimUusbed by cooling io> 
tioaa or emollient poultices. Punctnred wounds are 
dau^terotts from their depth, and tha internal efluaion 
of serum and blood which usually attends them. They 
are frequently also followed bj severe indanuuation and 
suppuraliun. The same e^ueral principles apply to this 
case too. Sometiniss it may be neoeesary to aularpe 
the wound a little, so as to remove the atretchinje of j 
the porta; and to leaacn the inflanunation, leeohse 
and iomentatioua are Qtl«x required. (&s OunaiiOT 
WoUMlfi.) 

'Wttaiioi.£B,rdep'- 0 /«r, a contentions dispataiit,and, 
in the university of Cainbrid|;e, the term is applied to 
stttdeuts who have passed their mathematical ezami- 
nation for B.A. with honour, from the oircumatance 
of their having at one time to oppose or defend a thesis 
in public. The students who paae their B.A. examina- 
tion with honour are divided into three classes,— junior 
ojpiimea, aenior optimea, and wranglers,--oou8tituting 
the matbematical tripos. The first in merit of the 
wreaglere ia known aa senior wrangle^ and is the moat 
diatinguiahed mathematical atndent of his year. (Sss 
OavBUiPGZ, UKiTsnaxTX ov.) 

WuT, rU, io Law, properly aignifise a writing under 
the king’s seal, coiiternng some right or privilege, or 
commanding aomething to be done. Writs are either 
palgut (open) or elo$e (sealed up), or supposed to beao; 
the former addressed to all persona indiscriminately, the 
latter to some particular officer or other person. Nora 
oonmonly, however, it is a writini; issuing out of tome 
courts directed to the ahoritf or other officer, command- 
ing or tiommisMoniog aomething to be done in relation 
to a mit or action. In civil aetions, writs are either 
original or judicial ; the former isauiug out of the court 
of Chancery, and aummoning the defendant to appear ; 
tha lotter iMuing out of the court where tha original 
ia returned, after the suit ia begun. There area variety 
of other kinds of writ ; as writ for the election of mem- 
ben of parliament, writ of habtaa corpoo, write of 
•ubposna, writ of inquiry, &0. The act 3 & 4 Will. IV. 
ubolished a great number of different kinds of writ. 

WnxxBB, ri'-fsr, in Soots Law. is a general term ap- 
plied to all legal practitioners who do not belong to the 
bar, and corresponds to attome;r in England. In each 
oounty they generally form a society among themselves, 
with their own by-laws, and regulating the terms of 
admission to their body. They enjoy the right of prao- 
tiaing liefore the sheriff and other oourta in their own 
oonuty. Writerg to the Si^l ( W.8.) are a legal body 
in Edinburgh, who enjoy tne privilege, along with one 
or two aimiiar bodies, of oondneting oaaea before the 
Gonrt of Session. Their peooKar privilege, however, 
is the preparing of all writs requiring to pass the royal 
mgnet, as snumonses in all ordinaiy actions to be 
wongfct l>efore the Court of Session, though a mmnber 
of one of the other privileged bodies may conduct the 
oeae. They have likcwiao the right of preperiog the 
warranrs of ell charters of lands flowing ftoin tbs 
crown, 




X. 


'Y' eks, is the twenty-fonrth letter of our slphabet, 
and ia a double oonaonsat, having the sound of 
k$, Wp have derived it from the Creek throngh the 
Latin. The Italians never use it, but employ instead 
tt, or whea.it imniodiatelj^geoedes c, tnothme, aa in 




essetikafe. The Getmsafl commonly in ptaflt of w use 
k9,ys, orcAt; taJktMt, afox» In Ersneh whaa a ▼aeMy 
of proannoiafiona, aa s, c»,ye« and s. This littto in* , 
terohanges wito e, «e or ah, y, pt, h, and r. JtwitliLthn 
Bomana denoted Kh ae bmog ooBapused^ tstoTsi 
when placed thus H » aigniflea 1,000, and frithndaah 
over it 10,000. (Sn ABBEBYUTXoare.L « « 

XairTOoBBBCBA, in Bot., a gen, of the 

nat. ord. Xiiiacew. • The species are aativea of Ktw 
South Wales, wherA^v are commonly known as graae* 
trees. Thoir tops word fodder for caCIle, and their 
young leaves and bus are eaten as a taUs vagetahla. 
Two iragrunt balaa4io resins are obtained from apeaisa 
of this uenus ; the one ia known aa yellow resinot Hew 
Holland, or Botany Bay rosiu; the other aa redrsslB 
of Hew Holland, or Black-boy gum. 

XABTUoxTkACBJt, a nat. ord, 

of Dieo^lcdofu, siib-claaa TkolamiflMw, oloaely allied to 
Huiucint. The plants of the order are trees or ahrubsi 
most abundant in the tropica, but eapooiallT in tropiim 
America. They are genwraDycharaoieriaea by poogeufi 
and aromatio properties, and have bean employed 
medicinally as alimsbnts. The apeeiee of the typlcai 
genus XaHthoxylon pnaaesa in a remarkable degree tha 
aromatic and ptuigeut properties common to the order ; 
hence they are popularly known aa peppers io their 
native countries. In America they are also known 
under the name of prickly sah. Tha fhiit of X.piperi» 
imm ia employed by tha Chinese and Jspnneaa aa a 
Goadimeui, and aa an antidote against all poiaoos. Is 
commeroo it ia called Japanese pepper. 

XxxorzA, ei-lo^'ps-J, in Bot., a gen. of tha nat. ord. 
Anonaetm, X. aromotioa, commonly known as 
aikiopieumt hoe aromatio fruit, wmoh whan dried is 
iiied medicinally by the African negroes on aooount of 
its stimulant and carminative effects, and nlso ns noon* 
diment. X. undulaia baa nearly aimilsr prepsrties. 
X. glabra yields the bitter- wood of the Wes|lndiss« 
which baa tonic properties. 

Xyuidacbm, in Bot., the Jgfris fam., 

a nat. ord. of Monocofyledoneg, tub-class Fetahidm, 
oonsiaiitig of aedga-like hsrbaoeons plants found ia 
tropical andsnb-tropioal regions. 


Y wi, is'tbs twenty-iirth letter of the Bngliah alpha* 

S bet, and ia used sometimes ns a vowel and eome* 
times as a consonant. It is a consonant at the begin* 
ning of words, when IH is produced by the emimiou of 
thf breath, whilst the root of the tongua is brought 
into oontnot with the hinder part of the palate, and 
the edges of the tongue pressed against the roof of the 
mouth. At the end of words it in a vowel, and has ex- 
actly the sonn^of i. In the middle of words i niually 
takes the place of y; but where it ooonre it has the 
same souna. In Eogliah the sound ofy it usually given 
to a word beginning with a long «, as unioHt unity g Jxk 
numerals y represented 130, and wiili a dash over it 
160,000. {See AnnuminowH.} 

Ysennno, yot'-ing, is one of tbo (p’eat national 
paatimoa of the people of G-reat Britain; the whole 
oirclo of our coam being dotted with the club atationa 
of the many yaebUng aocielies. These flue specimens 
of naval urebitectnre may ba broadly dividml into two 
clasaes,— the racing and the aca-going yacht. The 
first has the finest imaginable lines, but comfort is sub- 
ordinated to speed. In tiie sea-going yachts, every pre« 
cautionary appHaoce against the wars of the elements 
is to be met with. France, following the example of 
England, has, within the last fi^w years, become JK.i* 
sessed of a fleet of pleasure and racing yachts, whilst 
the Emperor Na|ioleon’s loa-goiRg yacht, the **Queeu 
Hortense,” is second only to Jior Najestye veseeL tbw 
“inctona and Albert," as a w^imen of brilUnul 
navri architecture. A sami-onTrial list for 1860 re* 
cords the names of 1,106 decked dub-Taebts owned by 
the peers and wealthy commoners of Great Britaiin^. 
These yacht clubs, which have now been in extstone^' 
dnriog more than thirty years, have vastly oontrihuied 
to the improvement of tbe,lighter dass of see-gdiig 


Yaxs. (flke PiOflCOklA.) 



THE DICnOKAET OF 


Yankee 


Tew 


Tijmi, gMuf, ia said to be a eorruptimi of the 
word Eofflitn, proQonnoed by the Indiaoi VengeuB, 
end ia now the j^olar name for tlie New Englandera 
in Ameriea, bat Ireqaently applied in thia eonnfc^ to 
all inbabitaoitaof the United Statea. Tamket-doo^ it 
the name biv^a to the national air of the United States. 

^It oriKioated *ia 1765, when the British coloniea in 
Amerloa oontribnted their ae? eral qaotaa of men to i 
•id the British army in redoeine t^ie French power in 
Cmmda. Their rawness and awkwiirdnesa became the 
sport of the British army, and at Enfflish physician 
named Shaokbara composed a tunof and recommended 
it. by way of joke, to the Americana, and it imme« 
diately became celebrated. 

Tabd. (Are WsieniB Airn Meabobisb.) 

Yawvieo, yawn'-tiii?, in Phys., consists of a deep 
and alow inspiration and expiration, attended with an 
iBToluntary openinp of the mouth. It is generally 
pfodnoed bv weariness or an inclination to sleep; 
semetimes by hun{(er, sympathy, Ac« It often pre- 
eedes the lit in some intermittent fevers, and in some 
instances its reonrreiioo is as frequent as to become a 
red disease. It is (renorolly supposed to be occasioned 
by some obatmotion in the pulmonary oiroiilation, and 
may iVoqunntly be ffot rid or by a deep inspiration. 

XAWB. {See FaiiinoBiA.) 

Ybab, year, in Chron., is that period comprised in 
the revolution of the earth around the ann. In ancient 
timea, whan It was believed that the sun moved about 
the earth, this period was termed the eolar year. 
Acoaptinff the authority of Herodotus, the Egyptians 
were the first who ascertained the length of tho solar 


j year. They divided it into twelve months, each month 
I consisting of thirty days. The Greeks more accurately 

divided toe year into 305i da^s, and tho Grecian 
astronomer Boaigines made thia the foundation of 
the Julian calendar. {See Caienbab.) 

Tbast, yeeet (Sax. gi*t), a peouliar substance, of a 
vegetable nature, formed when the juicee of plants or 
fruits containing sugar are kept at a temperature of 
IV* or S(P Fahr. for some hours. Upon examiniug a 
fermenting liquid under the raiorosoope, it is seen to 
contain myriads of minute vesicles or cells oi about the 
three-thousandth of an inch in diameter, containing 
a nucleus and some granules. All these globules wiU 
be seen to enlarge until they attain a certain rise. 
They will then throw out a projection at tome point of 
the cell-wall, which will grow larger and larger until it 
reaches the siso of the parent cell. When fully de- 
veloped, it eeparates and goes through the same pro- 
cesa of germination. The rapidity of the growth 
depends on the temperature ; with the thermometer 
•t 7S** eiiteen cells nave been seen to develop from 
one. The plant thus fornicd has the singtilar propwty 
of transforming sagor into alcohol and oarbonio add 
during its growth. Its efficacy in this respect may 
be aanly proved by adding a little yeaat to a aolution 
of Bugar-and-water, If the mixture be exTOeed to a 
temperature of about 80°, carbonic acid will be 
, liberated in on hour in great abundance. Yeaat, 
when in an active condition, always exhibits an acid 
reaction. Ifthoroqgbly washed, its power is lessened 
and it is checked entirely by the presence of the vege- 
table and mineral aoida, certain metallic aalts, eome of 
the alkaloida, email quantitiea of oreoaote, and the 
esaential oils and spirits of turpentine. Miaaoherlicb, 
to whom we owe much of our information on this 
autd^t, statas that there are two kinds of yeast,-* 
aairfbce yeoet and wader yetut, which are propagated 
in diffeaeat frays and produce apeciflo effects on the 
fisraienting liquid. The surface yeast is developed at a 
temperature of from to 80?, and ie longer in pro- 
ducing its effect than tho other lonn. It develcqis itself 
br ibtasriBg off buds, as has already been described. 
The under yeast is the ferment need in making 
BajfiliaB beer, and is formed slowly at a tenmera- 
tanPietweea 45** and S3**. No laotio or aoetio acid 
j| formed at this temparatare ; the beer produced 
by its means is therefore much milder than when 
the sorfhoe yeast is used. Under yeaat conaista of 
kolttedglobales of varioua uses, which are propagated 
* by throwing out apores from the large cdU, and not 


•etion haa not yet been cleatlv made out, and is still 
in a very nnsatisfaetoiy oondition. The yesst-plaut 
seams to be doaelv connected with the vinegar-plant, 
and several aimilar forma of fongi, which prodneo 
fermentation, if not preoieely identical with them. 
YBAtT-rLAXT. (dee Fbhiciluux.) 

Ybliow Fsteu, yeF-/o, is a disease fLcculiar to 
warm ooantries, more partioulariv in low-lying dis- 
tricts near the sea-coast, and ia of rrequent occurrence 
on the east and west coasts of Amenos, in the West 
Indies, and in Africa. The most marked characteris- 
tics of thia disease are a yellowness of the skin, gene- 
ral or partial, and the vomiting of a black or dark- 
coloured fluid when about to terminate fatally; but 
these features are not always present. Otherwise it 
has the character of a common remittent fever. The 
mortality from this disease is always very great, more 
particularly among the young and robust ; and hence 
It ia very fatal among armies and navies. Its attack is 
sadden, bnt it is usually preceded by a feeling of weak- 
I ness and restlessness, followed within a few hours with 
faintness, giddiness of the head, with a small degree of 
chilliness, and sometimes actual shivering. This is 
I imniediaiely sueoeeded by a high degree of fever, with 
great heat and strong beating m all the arteries of the 
body, particule . 7 observable in the carotid andtem- 
poru arteries ; I usbings in the face, gaspings for cool 
air, white tou^'uo, bnt tinged with yellow, after the 
retchings have oommeneeo; excessive thirst, redness, 
heaviness, and burning in the eyes ; heaviness and 
darting pains in the head and small of the back, and 
often down the thighs ; pulse quick, generally full and 
strong, but sometimes low and vaeulating ; skin hot 
and drv ; siokness of stomach, followed by retchings, 
in which bilious matter ia brought up ; soreness and 
intense heat about the prmcordia ; anxiety, groat rest- 
lessness, heavy respiration, sighing, scanty and deeply- 
coloured urine. This is the first or inflammatoiy stage 
of the fever, and may continue from 24 to 48 or 60 
hours. It ia succeeded by a sudden abatement of 
most of the preceding symptoms, and sometimes there 
is a deceiving tranquillity. The retchings arc still 
violent, but the pulse flags; the heat subsides, the 
skin is soft and clammy; the urine small in quantity, 
and of a dark oroceous colour ; a yellow tinge is ob- 
served in the eyes, neck, and breast, which afterwards 
extends itself over the whole body; the tongue, in 
some esses, is dry, harsh, and discolonred, in others 
furred and moist ; there is confusion in the head, and 
sometimes delirium, with the eyes glassy. This stage 
may continue from 12 to 4B hours, but never longer. 
In the third end last st^e, the pulse sinks, and ba- 
eomea unequal and intermittent, sometimes very quick ; 
the vomiting is frequent, with craat straining and noise, 
and latterly is of a dark ana mucous-looking fluid, 
which has been called the black vomit. The counte- 
nance becomes more and more collapsed ; the eye loses 
ita fall and prominent character; dark-coloured 
blotches and petechim occur on the b^y ; the exhaus- 
tion becomes greater; the respiration humed and 
noisy; the surface and extremities cold and covered 
with a general clammy perspiration, till at length death 
supervenes. Sometimes tne disease proceeds with 
fearful rapidity, and the patient ia carried off in four- 
and-twenty hours. With respect to the treatment of 
thia disease, much difference of opinion prevails. It 
may, however, be safely stated Uiat the remedies 
should be directed to meet the partioular forms of the 
disease, — antiphlogietio in the inflammatory, and 
stimulant in the exhausted stages. Hence, at the 
ooBunencement of the attack, bfood-letting is recom- 
mended wherever the patient will bear it. All the 
depnrative funotions require to be kept in activity by 
doses of merenry, purgimves, and dinreties. Mercury 
indeed is spoken of as one ot the most important 
remediea in this disease. Many also speak very highly 
of morphine as a remedy ; but itrequirea to be admin- 
istered with great cantion, partionlarly where there ia 
any teadeney to Bopnresaion of nrine. Gum-water ia 
recommended for lubricating, defending, and soothing 
the raw anrfaeei. Cupping, leeching, and blistering 
have been found useful in relieviog the primary bead 
^rmptoms, and irritability of stomaeh, when apphed 
reapeetively to the nape of the neok or cpigastrinin. 
Yair. (iSecTAxCBj 
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z. 

Z r/’i.ljto the tweniy-elxtb and lut letUr of tho 
9 KiiRlsh alphabet. It is a sibilant or hissing letter, 
and the fnly ditFercnce in pronunciation between it 
and « 18 , that the breath is eimttod more forcibly in tlio 
case of tho latter, ~the organs of the mouth are in the 
same positiim in both cases. This letter is derived 
from the Qreob, in which language it oocnpios tho 
eizth place in the alphabet, and some have supposed 
that with them it had the sound of our c; as we hnd 
in tho Scotch name Menzies, pronounced lit 

German the s has a compound sound, corresponding 
to our ti; and in Italian iiis sounded sometimes like tg, 
sometimes like dn. In Spanish it has the sound of fh; 
and in French, when sounded at all, like a forcible $. \ 
It interchanges with d, o, »,y, #, jr. As a numeral it 
eignifles 2,(X)0, and with a dash over it 2,Oia),0(H). — 
{Sett ABBBKVIATlOlfS.) 

Zba, ee'*d, ni Bot., a gen. of grasses. Z. ts tho 
Indian com or maize-plant, the grain of which is exten- 
sively nsed in warm countries. It is tho most fattening 
of all the cereals, but it frequently prodnees diarrlima. 
JMaize-nieal is sold under the name of polenta, uiid 
maizc-starch under the names of corn-Jlour, mmaeua, 
&c. Ill Soutli America, a kind of boor, called chica or 
maize ftcer, is prepared from this grain, and in Western 
Africa a favourite fermented beverage called pitto or 
ptto. 

Zkbba, ze*-brti, a peculiar variety of tho gen. JSquut, 
which is foniid in South AfVica. The eminent naturalist 
Bufi'on described the xebra as being the best-made 
and most beautifully clad of ail the quadrapeds. To 
the figure and gracefulness of tho horse it adds the 
elegance and swiftness of tho stag, whilst its skin is as 
emooth as satin, and beautifully adorned with black 
and white bands, arranged with wonderful regularity 
and beauty. These bands are narrow, parallel, and 
exactly separated, and, unlike tho ease^in the quagga, 
eztena not only over the body, but over the head, 
ears, thighs, and legs. In tho female, they are 
black and white, but in the male they arc blaclc and 
yellow ; but always of a brilliant tint, so as to enable 
them to stand out, as it were, from the coat. The 
ground-coat is composed of fine hair, which adds 
to the general effect by giving it » satin or velvety 
appearance. The zebra is closely allied to the ass, 
having its tail famished with long hairs only at its 
tip, and being destitute of a mane like tho horse. 
They also, according to Dr. Gray, come more strongly 
under the sub-family Aeinut by being deprived of 
homy warts inside the hind legs. There are three 
varieties of the family, one of which, the queggn, haa 
already been noticed. Of the remaining two, the 
common or bill zebra (Squut Zebra) is the bandsomest, 
having the stripea on all parts of ite body. It iohabiti 
the rooky and mountainous districts of Sooth Africa, 
and is rarely seen on level land. In disposition it is 
very wild and nnUmeable, seeking inaecessiblo crags 
where to graze, and having sentinels posted on com- 
manding eminences to as to give warning of the 
approacn of any suspicious object ; and, no sooner 
is an alarm given than the herd sets off, galloping 
over the crags with a swiftness which sets punnit at 
defiance. The remaining variety is termed Burehell'a 
zebra (Equue Burohelix), which, like the quagga, iu- 
habits the pleinz which stretch across the table-land 
contiguous to the Cape. This is oovered with brown 
and white stripes, Che brown ones being seemingly 
double, having a greyish one within them, and the uws 
are wUte, unlike mose of the mountain zebra. In 
■wiftnest and beauty of appearance all these varieties, 
however, closely agree, and all live in vast herds, and 
roam about the country tt^ether. It is said thty ifo 
as far north as Abyssinia} bnt this has not been ex- 
actly proved, and is consequently opan to doubt,— The 
remaining oharaoteriatics of the family will be found 
given under the jrenenl article EQUira. 

ZncnAniAB, Boos or (cek-M'-d), is one of the 
canonieal books of the Old Testament Beriptwet} 
being the eleventh in order of the ininoir mpheta. 
The author, Zeehariah, begun hie prophney a tho 


Zeufflodon 


aeoond year of the reigd^ Darius, shortly after the 
return from Babylon, wo|ro be is generally auppoeed 
to have been bcfm. The bo<rik consists of four general 
divisione : 1. The introduction, or inaugural diMonrse 
(ch. i. 1-^16).— 3. A eeries of nine visions, ^tending 
ottwarde to tiiaetidof chapter vi., commnnieated to the 
prophet in the third month after his insteUhtion.-^. 
la chapter vii., the Jews inquire whether they are ^ 
still to oliserve theifasts that had been institntM on 
account of the diitruction of Jerusalem, and the 
prophet takes tho oliiortunity of enforcing upon them 
tho weightier matt A of the law.— 4. The four follow- 
ing ehapiers ooutai| a variety of prophecies unfolding 
the fortunes of the^oople, tiieir safety in the midst m 
Alexander's cxpediiion, and their viotoriea under the 
Maccabees, inefuding tlio fate of many of the aurround- 
ing nations ; while tho remaining three chapters por- 
tray the future condition of the people, especially in 
Messianic times. The style of this liook is dofloient in ' 
the purity aud freshness of a former age, and the 
figures and symbols are frequently olmcure, though, 
wtth the exception of Isaiah, his allusions to the 
Messiah, and nis kingdom, are the most olear and 
direct of any of tho prophets. Many of the modem 
critics have denied the authentioily of the lost aix 
chapters, though there seems to (lo little ferae in their 
object luus.—if^; Home's Jnirodueiion to tho Uolp 
Scripturea. 

ZxMD-AViBTA, €*nd»u‘V» 9 *»i^ (Pcft., living word), is 
the name given to the sacred books of the Parsecs, the 
descendants of the ancient Persians. The authorship 
of tho books is ascribed to Zoroaster, the founder of 
their religion. The Zend language, in which they are 
written, is very ancient, and boars a great afilufty to 
tho Sanscrit, The general opinion is, that the Zend* 
avesta, 08 it at present stands, is a eolleotion made 
about a.P. 220, of the remains of more ancient writinge ' 
respecting their religion ; though bow far these are to 
be attributed to Zoroaster it is of course impossible to 
say. Tho Zend-avesta consists of five books, the 
graater part of wbiob are said to have been revealed 
by Ormuzd, tho good spirit, to Zoroaster. They treat 
of the creation of the world ; of tho two antogonistio 
principles, Ormuzd, or the good spirit, and Ahriman, 
the evil spirit; of the various kinds of gooii or inferior 
evil spirits ; of a future state of rewards end punish- 
ments, Ac. Another part consists of • collection of 
abort prayers and hymns, addressed to the different 
genii, morel sontimonis, Ac. 

ZzHiTH, sren'-i^A, an Arabic word used in ustzonomy, 
denoting the point of iho heavens directly over the 
bead of the observer. Tlie zenith is osliod tne ** pole ** 
of the horizon, as it is 90'*' distant from every point of 
that circle. The zenith distance of a heavenly body 
ia the arc intercepted between the bodv and the 
zenith, being the same as the co-altitude or tlie body. 

Zekxxo SzcTOia an instrument which is a portion 
of a divided circle, and is employed in measuring the 
senitk distances of stars. The origin of the boautifhl 
instnunents now made use of by astronomers waa e 
piece of mechanism devised by Picard in bis celebrated 
operation for determining the figure of the earth. For 
drawinn and deseriptione of this instrument, the 
etudent Is referred to the EnglUh Cyclopedia, and to 
Pearson's Eraetieal Astronomer, vol. li. 

Zbvhavxah, Boon oe, nefti-ni'-Jf, la one of the 
oanonicil books of the Old Testament, the ninth fai 
order of the minor prophets. The author is bellevad 
to have flouririied during the earlier portion of the 
reign of Josloh. Tlio book contains only three ohoe- 
ters. In the first the sins of the nation are ssvenN/ 
reprimanded, and afearfol day of retribution menaoaa. 

In the aeeond repentanoe is pointed ont at the only 
means of averting the divine veugeoace: and the nn* 
godly and persecuting states in Urn neighbourhood of 
J ndam are doomed, in the third chapter, the captivity 

the Jews by tbe Bebyloniane is foretold, togethar 
with their flasl rectoration, and the ultimate prospennw 
state of the Church. The style Is pare and poMieal« ^ 
but not obanoterissd by toy striking or oaeomiaiMi 


Zavotonov, swqp'-lo-den (Or. zrveeefryolBS} ddbar* 
tooth), a tffrtiavy mammal of tbs wbiQe siod,sopaiud 
by Proltasor Owen, from ibe peeoliar form of m 
aolarteeth. ]|r. Ua^ dKiied tlm teioejat of • 




THE DlOnOKABT OF 


Zino 


Bk»leioo, batween wreiity Md feet in toagibi 

flint diieorered in tbn atmte of Arknofas and 

Alabama, and under the ■uMioeiticni that it bidoni^d 
to an enofmotta reptile, oallca it Baeiloeaanii (king of 
the Ucaada); but the more correot IneeatigaiimM of 
FrofetsoiOwen baling ibown it be a tertiaiy mam- 

mal of the irkdle kind, the term Zooglodon waa giten 
. toit. ♦ - 

Zinc, jrittk (Oer.l.— >ZiDe is a blnish-wbite Inatrons 
metal, having a orpetalline lamellag stmotnre, moderate 
hardness, a somewbat losr meltiit appoint. To obtain it 
mre, eommenrial aino, or speltr\ as it is termed, is 
dissolved in pare dilute sulpburja acid ; a cement of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is then paned through it, and 
it is Altered from any precipitate formed. The solution 
is then boiled to expel any eulpharetted hydrogen that 
* may remain in it, and the aino is preoipitated in the 
form of oarbonate by pure esrbonate of soda. The 
earbonate is then ignited to transform it into oxide 
of aino, which is distilled in a porcelain retort with 
eharoo^ prepared from leaf-sngar. Zino is brittle at 
ordinary temperatures, but is possessed of considerable 
malleability and ductility at a temperature of between 
20IF and and may be wrought and rolled with 
eaee. A little above this it becomes brittle again, and 
may be pulvoriaed in a mortar. It fuses at 773°, and 
at a bright red heat it may be volatilized. If its 
vaponr is exposed to the air, it burns with great splen* 
dour, beooniing converted into oxide, vrhioh is de< 
posited in louse floeonli. At the ordinary temperature 
It is not acted on by the air, but when exposed to moist 
air or oxygen, it beeoroes oovered with a tenaoions 
grey coating of hydrated oxide, which impodos the 
further oxidation of the metal beneath. In this rospoot 
sine rnst difl'ers from iron rnst, which seems to no- 
celerate the oxidation of the sulijseent metai. By the 
conjoint aotion of oxygen and earhonio acid, tine roof- 
ing becomes converted into a mixed oxide and ear- 
bonate. When melted in the air, ttie oxide is formed 
much more rapidly. The motel is readily dissolved by 
tlieminerol and vegetable ecids. Boiling eolations of 
potash also sot cm sine, hydrogen being libernted, and 
o^ide of sine reniatning dissolved in the alknlitie solu- 
tion. The diOlouJtly oxidixeble nature of sine, its 
oheapness, the ease with which it is eztraotod from its 
ores, and the ready way in which it may be worked, 
are bringing it daily more and more into use. Neither 
the vapour nor its oxide is poisonous. It is of tbe^ 
greatest nee in the laboratory, for the precipitation of; 
certain metals and for the formation of hydrogen. 
For voltaic purposes it is iiidiapeiisable, and its prin- 
cipal aUoy, onus, is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. It forms alloys with iron and several other 
metals. The so-oalle’d gaivanio iron is iron oovered 
with a protective coating of sine. It also enters into 
the composition of Oarmnn silver. The origin of the 
term cine is lost in obsonriiy ; it was that employed by 
Basil Valentine, but the cyeat Paraoelsns waa the first 
..to aasooiate the word with a metal possessing the oha- 
Taotere of sine. It hardly seems probable that sine 
waa known to the ancients. An obscure passage in 
Btrabo eeems to show that a certain etone was found 
todrop/affs rilesrwben melted, bat there it littie to 
ihow that thia/oles tiivtr was aino. It it positive, 
bowerer, that ita alioys were known to the later 
Bomans, for numerous cofos have been found con- 
taining copper and ainc nearly in the proper propor- 
tions to form brass. It was not until the beginning of 
the last gantnrr that aino waa commeMially extracted 
from ttserei in Borope. Before this, however, it was 
fmnorled by the Portogneee and others from the Easti 
Indiee and China, under the name of 4mtmu^ and 
gpeltcr. It seems first to have been mnde in thie 
eountiy by Mr. Champion, of Bristol, about the yemr! 
174B. Xong before aino wae known ae e metal, braeej 
ra made in large quantitiealw beating metidlic copper 
embedded in a mixture of calcined caMmine and o»«j 
Imnseo am matter. ThicfmseinMtedialecKeavuolMec, 
edneik were emceed to a loag^ontinned Wt in fbr^ 
4naes eoaetnewd lor tha pnrpoeo. Tho ainc iramo* 
fiHlely OB Ita liberation from the cilandne of noaeo 
smiltd Wttb the e<mpcr without giving any ttotifleoritB| i 
- The OB^uee to which' liaewoaapplitdfiBrr 


Stino 


that the fleet of its becoming dnotile and malleable 
when heated was made known. A patent was granted 
to the discoverers of this property, Sylvester and 
Hobson, in 180S, since wbiob period the eitic mann- 
fsetnre has made steady progress. Zivc hsif a 
considerable power of dusolving uon ; in criaequence 
of which the iron pots in which it is o>ltea soon 
become corroded nod unfit for use. Its shPoiQc gra- 
rity varies, aoeording to the closeness If texture 
of the sample, from 7*08 to 7*2, or even 7*3. Zinc is 
abundantly distributed in tiie form of various ores 
throughout the wh<de known world. Its principal 
ores are red time orOf which is found and worked in 
New Jency, United States. It consists of oxide of 
xinc, coloured with binozide of manganese ; carbtmaia 
^jdnCf or eokname, found cxtennvely iu the Devonian 
and carboniferous formations of most countries. Tbo 
calamine-mines in this country ere nearly worked out, 
only 2S5 tons having been raised in 1859, the amount in 
IfitH) being 1,600 tons. Sudrated Mieate of zinc, which 
is worked extensively in &e United States ; tulphidc of 
zinc, blende, or hlaeh jack, which is met with in largo 

f uantities in various parts of England and Europe. 

ho amount raised in England in ]8r>9 was about 
13,000 tons. In the extraction of sine from its ores, 
the blende or ealan. rie is first ornshed between rollers 
and roasted. In ao ease of the blende thie is a 
tedious process, C'tJ ^requires great care. The result 
in either case is oxide of ainc, which is mixed vrith 
half its weight of powdered coke or anthracite, and 
introduced into crucibles of peculiar construction. A 
circular furnace is employed, within which the crucibles 
are ranged. In the bottom of eaob cnicihle is an 
opening, to which a short iron pipe is attached, passing 
through the bottom of the furnace. To the end of 
this is affixed a removable tube communicating with a 
sheet-iron vessel. The hole in the bottom of the 


oruoible having been partially plugged with coke, a 
charge of ore und coal ia introduoer, and tbo top of 
the crucilile luted down. The tube connected with 
the iron vessel is lowered so as to leave tho crnciblo 
(ithe open, and the heat is raised. As soon os the 
flame at the month of tbo short iron tube begins to 
turn from white to bine, oonneotion is made with the 
tube leading to the iron pan, and the sine gradually dis- 
tils downwards, partly in powder and partly in stalaotitio 
masses. Tho crude metal is rehielted, skimmed, and 
oast into ingots. In Silesia and Belgium retorts are 
used instead of crnciblas, or jter uKoneum instead of 
per deeeeruutn. Zinc is often known in commerce as 
epelter, the derivation of which term is unknown. The 
equivalent of line, as determined by Erdmann, is 62*53. 
Its symbol is Zn.— Qrids if zinc. Zino only forms one 
oxide, ZnO, which oconrs in nature as red zinc ore. 
The anhydrous oxidetis'.formed when ainc is burnt in air. 
and has been oocaaionaUy fonnd in four and six-sided 
prisms in the fines of aino-farnaoes. It is best prepared 
in the laboratory by calcining the precipitate ^odneed 
by mixing solutions of aesquioarbouate of ammonia 
and sulphate of aino. On the large scale, when it is re- 
quired as a pigment, it is made by distilling ainc in day 
retorta, paaaiujg into chambers through which a ourrent 
of air » maintained. The volatiliaed metal buna 
at the high temperatnre to which it is exposed, and 
the oxide is deposited in the condensing chambers. 
As a pigment, it has not met with great success, 
as it does not wear so well as white lead, from its 
In sitnationa where it is 


exposed to solphiirons fumes, it stands perfect^, 
and being bannlesa in ita nntaro, it ia not open to 
the objections raiaed against its ..poisonous congener. 
Oxide of aino forms a light wnite powder, which 
beoomss yellow when heated, regaining its whiteness 
when it cools. It is a pemanent ozioe, ev 


- Tliaoik 9 use to wbioh'iiDe woaapplied fisr 


^ . even at the 

greatest beat. When ttpoeed to the air, it breomee 
oonvertad into a carbonate. It dinolves readily in 
adds, and its salts have the same form as those of 
magnesia and oxide of iron, with which it is iso- 
mi^^hotts. Its salts, thoogb oentral in oomposition, 
bare an aeld TMsetion. It is not easily dissolved in 
solntioBS of potash and soda, bat it fused vrith them 
in a tibec erneible, It flsrms compoonds aohible in 
.water, in wfaiob the oxide of ainc appears to plagr. 
itbe part of nn asid. The hydrated oxide is floneed 
(fif a gtiitiDa of potash to tbo tniplinie of 




UNIVEBSAL IKFOBMATION. 


Zino gthyl ,g<ma 

zinc. It ia rzzdilv soluble ia ezetss of ilkeliue any sobstenee known wiiiob so intense u afflnity 
solutions. In medicine, oxide of zino is used in for oxygen and chlorine MsiinMlM. 
ointments as on iostriiigent and desiccant, end by ZiNcoonirBT, art of obteininf 

itself 03 a tonic, especially in cosss of nerrona de- imprsssioaa from plates of me. The nrootlce of the 
bility ^luymcia on by drinking. Zino is said to bo art differa from that of Uth^aphy on^ in thi^bot 
a bnioxidcTtmt it reqoires conflnnation. Jfitnte of in the latter Qerman ato|Rs are mode use of,OTliUst 
sine IS preparM by dissolving eiuc iu dilute nitric acid, in the former method jmtea of oino arer enuplbyed* 
It forms deliJiiesoent four-sided prisms, soluble in (&c LnnoonxmiY.) f • * 

vvuter and alccgol. Sutphatt eiuc, or trkife vifriolt is Zikuibu, Bol., a gen. of the net.ord* 

mnnufuctiired on a large scale by roasting native aul* Zingileracttt. Z, q^eiiiA is the gmger>plaDt» the rfai* 
phide of zinc (blende), extracting the mooe with water, some of which conalitutA the ao-^ed ^uger-root, or 
anil evaporating to the oryatullizing-point. It is gene- ginger of the shops. Tim rhizomes when very young, 
rally scut into commerce in white fused mosses. Oenc> or the young shoots of lid rhizomes, are used for pre» 
rally speaking, it contains six atoms of water of serving, and form in thUmtate preserved ginger. The 
•orystallizuiion ; but compounds containing less have ginger of the shops is found in two conditions,— ns 
1‘Cf‘ii rornied. It cryatoliizes ordinarily in four-sided or mneoaUdpimper, mtid b» Ltaek, or 

prism*, it la used tn medicine us an cmrtic, and very The iormer is prepared from the rhizomes washing, 
Lirgcly by rnlico-priuters. It is soluble in 2k porta of scolding, scraping, and drying ; the latter is prepare 
water, Init iiiHoltihle in alcohol. Several basic sulphates in a similar maimer, but the seraping process is 
art* 3iud to exist. It combines directly with ommotiia, omitted. The essential distinction between the two 
torining a definite compound. It also forma double consists therefore in wlilte ginipir having the epidermia 
suliilmtcs with those of poteesa, ammonia, magnesia, removed, while in black ginger it remains os a obrivalled 
ana protoxide of iron. Carbonate ofzine^ or ealamiuet membrane. Ginger is extensively used no a condiment^ 
oeciirH in nature iu large amorphous niaaaes, sod onca- and in medicine os a etimnlent and stomoebio. 
sionuUy in cryaUils of 'tho same form as Ihote of car- ZxKOliiXBJLOXJE,aiR-/ih>s>rat'-seiW,inllot., tbeGin|m 
bonato of Iiriir. It is tho cliicf ore of zinc, and is fam., a uat. ord of Monoeoiyledonet, sub-class Pefeue- 
employed in ila jmpuro state in niedicino os an ex- idetr, consisting of aromatic herbaceous plauts, with 
sifcant, and in healine cerates. Tho anhydrous cor- crccpingrhizomcs, and broad, simple, stalked sheathing 
bonato may be prepared iu the laboratory by placing a leaves, with parallel veins springing from the midrib* 
tube containing curbonuto of soda in a strong tube Tbe flowers are arranged in a spiked or raoemosa 
containing sulphate of zinc, sealing the outer tube manner, and arise from spatliaceous bracts. There 
hermetically, heating it to a2(V^ Fttbr., and inverting it ore 31 genera, which comprise about species,, 
so that the solutioiia may mix : crystalliue grams of the mostly tropical. Ginger, tnrmerie, grains of paradise, 
anhydrous carbonate are gradually deposited. Ko and the various cardamoms, are among the products of 
iiriitr a 1 carbonate of zinc can be obtuiiicd from its salts this order. 

by double decompositions. Chtoride of zino ia prepared ZxacoHitrir, eir-ko'-tts-iMi, tho mstallio bosia of the 
by diasolving granulated zinc in hydrochloric acid, and earth zirconia, contained in tho rare minerals aireon 
evaporating, when it ia obtained in a seiui-solid hydrated and hyacinthon, which arc silicates of the earth. It has 
mass, L'liown os bufterofzinc. If this be further heated, yet only been obtained as a block powder, which does 
it fuses, becomes HUiiydrouB and solid. It is do- not conduct a feeble voltaic current. It bus not been 
liqucHccnt, fuse.* easily, and may be distilled. It is fused, and only assumes a weak metallic lustre undeir 
remarkably soluble in water, and ila strong alUnity tbe burnisher, ileotedlin air, it forms zircouia of ivory 
for that Hiibstauce renders it of great use as a desiccat- whiteness. Zirconia (Zr,0.) is its only oxide. It is a 
ing agent in organic research. In solution it forms whifn infusible powder, wfiicb nfu^r ignition is only 
Burnett's disinfecting Uuid. It is a powerful eacbarotic soluble in sulpburio acid. It forms M'veral salts, of 
when applied to tlie skiu, and is used in surgery for which the sulphate is somewhat interesting. If a solu- 
that purpoBo. It fuses above 700^ Fahr., but docs not tion of sulpiiate of potash and sulphate of zirconia are 
dccniupoao unless more strongly heated ; heuco, ii bath mixed trigctber,'«r(&-suf/iAafe of zirconia and bizutpha/e 
of it is sometimes used for maintaining objects at a of potash are formed. The cAforideij^'aircoffiuFii forms 
high tomneratiiro. Its solution absorbs animoniacol gas needles, which cflloresee m the air, losing water and 
with liviaitr. It forma double suits with the chlorides hydroclilorio acid, and leaving beliiud a soluble oxy- 
of the alkatino metals. Its solution is also much used chloride. Svauberg says that zirconia is not a purw 
in soldering zinc, iron, and copper. Its solution is nl»o earth, but a niiziiire of three. 

much used for preserving objects for disseotion, as it Zzztphub, xiz*’ifui, in Dot., o gen. of the nat. 
does not corrode tbe instrumeuts in the same way as ord. KJiamnacea, Many of the species have edlbla 
corrosive sublimate. Several oxychlorides are said fruits ; thus Z, vuTgarie^ Z. Jnjuba, aud others, yield 
to exist. Sulphide of zinc, or blonde^ is found native the fruits called jujubes ,, Z. the fruit siipposad 

contaminated with a large number of the other metals, to bo the lotus of tho ancients, from which the Loto* 
It may be prepared by the direct combination of its phagi received their name. The latter ia much esteemed 
elements. The hydrated sulphide is obtained as a ny tho Arabs. 

white precipitate, by adding an alkaline sulphide to Zodiac, SxGirs ox TSX, zo'-de-/ik (Or. sedtu, animals* 
a solution of some zinc-salt. There are several oxy* because the constellations comprising it are represantea 
sulphides of zinc. Th(» trUilieate (f zine, ot cleetric under the flgurcs of animals). In Astron., the planeia 
calamine, is found native in several parts of the world, all make their revolutions within an imaginary ring or 
Heat develops electricity in it ; henco its name, belt in tbe heavens, which cuts the eoqator obhqneW, 
Valerianate of zino is used in medicine in combating and makes with it tbe same angle as the ecliptic. Tow 
nervous disorders. zodiac is divided into twelve equal parts, of thirty 

Ztsc EriiTL, a colourless transparent mobile liquid degrees each, which are called the eijn* of tho zodiac, 
refracting light strongly, boiling at 214* Fabr., and being so named from the consteJlalious which aneieoUy 
rctiiaiuing unoongealed at — 8* Fabr. It may bo dis- occupied them. 

tilled unchanMd m vessels filled with hydrogen or car- Zoxx, runs.— Tbe whole earth is divided into five 
tonic acid. It has a powerful but penetrating odour, zones, — tbe torrid, northern end southern temperate, 
burstiug into fiame in tho air, and emitting fomes of and northern and southern frigid zones. Tbe torrid zona 
oxide ot zinc. Its evaporation is represented by the extends 23i^ north and oouth of the eqnstor, and twice 
formula ZnC«Ha. It is made by digesting iodide of a year the son shines vertically on its inhabitants. Tha 
ethyl and bydrons other aud granulated zinc in a two temucrate zonea extend from the tropies to the 
rcaled glass tube at 306'* Fahr. for 12 or 18 hours. (Bee pivlar circles. The distance from tbe tropics to tbe 
Proceeding* qf the lloyal and Chemical Societies.) polar circles or tho breadth of the temperate conea, 
Tho discovery of this singular compound by Frsnkland noth in the ndttbem and soathern bemisj^ercs. is 48*. 
bas opened up a new field of organic research, and All beyond tbe polar circles, to the polos, is callad tbe 
similar compounds have been formed with the other frigid zone. It was long supposed that there was no 
alcohol radicles and several of the metals. Zinc methyl land in the touthera sone } but ibis has been dtcprovod^ 
and amyl have also been formed, and rceemble cine particularly tbe diaeoveriee of I9r /Seim Bom, The 
etbyl'in their properties and preparation. Tho latter, northern m habitable, but Wc£>ji4ei only flMMliiu 
however, doei not inflame in the air. There ii hord^ liebo^ and n few biieMi. . .i. 
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Zoology ^ Zymotic Piteases 

Zoology, (9m AmuL Kutodom.) apeeiM it ZomUto marino, the se»-ivrack, vbiob it 

Zoorumn, (Or. roon» «n Kilaia], end eommon me for peekiny, and for etufilng ehaire and 

ykafen* • Ao/fm^o ir:?. dTname anf male belonging; mattreMee. Ita flbrea nave been reconunended as a * 
to fbe diriaion tSaaiai^ Tbete are divided into live tabetittite for cotton^ ” 

etM», of wbieh the (Polypi) and aeoond (Die* SSroorsYLLAcr x, eV^yonfil-laV-ie-e, the 

etnMpa} eome more espr^ly under the term Zoo- Bean-caper or Uuaiaoum iam., a Dat.a)ii,«j. of iHeofy^ 
The peouliar fa^ty pomemed* bj theue UdotuB^ aub-dasa ThaUintiftara, hwinL the foUoeiug 
animaIa^e^^FP<>*^*ro(*vi^ungphoaphorea^ce in esaential character Uerba, ahrubtLor trees, aritii 
the dark, especially irben dL.tarbed or irritated, and opposite stipulate learea, without d^s. Calyx and ^ 
it is to tw power that the a iparont luminoaity of the corolla with a quaternary or quinary distribution ; the 
aea in warm ollmates ia dl e. This phenomenon is former convolute in matiration, the latter with un- 
described by Mr. Dallas in the following manner:— giuculate petals and imbricated, Stamena 8— 10, hypo* 
**Tb' wholesarraoeoftheoqauisauffiModwith upnle gynons, uaually ariaiug irom buck of aealca. ^)rary 
light, which ecquircs the greatest brilliancy when the 4— 5*ceiled; stylo simple. Fruit d- or 5<celled. d«»eda 
water Ja in any way disturbeoV The passing ship leaves few, with little or no albnmen ; radicle supc, jrj 
a brilliant illumination in its wake ; the wares, in their cotyledons foliaccoos. IHie planto of the order aro 
ffontte hearings, break into sparks and llashea of generally distributed throngbont the warm regions 
fight ; the oars of rowing boats are seen dripping with of the globe, but chiefly beyoud the tropics. (See 
living jewels when taken out of the water, and each OuAXACVir, ZvooruTLf.uK.) 

Stroke produces a sparkling streak. This general lumi- ZYaorflPri.LtJii, in Bot., a geo. of 

nositr is due to innumerable raiuute animals, amongst plants of the nat. ord. ZyyajfkyUaeea. Z. Fubopo, the 
whiob larger and more brilliant species may be seen beun*capor, derives its common name from the oir- 
•wimming in eplendouy, eome like balls of fiving Arc, cumstauco of ita flower-buds being used iu tome 
others like waving bima of flame. The mojonty ot parts of the world as substitutes for common ca)>ors. 
those creatures belong to this division (the Itaduiia), This plant is reputed to possess ralnable antlielmiutio 
and priucipuily to the class of Dieeophera, well known profierties. 

to moat of us as 3£<rd«atf, or jelly •flHhes.*' The phos. Zrwotxc *'.3 Saebs, zumoV-ik (Or. eaiffco, I fer- 
phorcsoence observed in these anmials ia gcnerallv moot), in M “'i,, is a designation recently introduced, 
supposed to bn occasioned by the slimy fluid with and applied in diseases which are epidemic, endemic, 
which their bodies are usually covered. Polyps or coutagions, as well as sudi as result from the 
and MsnvsA.) scarcity and the deterioration of the necessary kinds 

ZosTBUACXJR, xrot-fer-irt'-se-e, in Bot., the Sea-wrack of food, or from parasitic animals. They are divided 
fam., a nat, ord. of MowieoiyUdonee^ sub-class l*eta- into four orders,— miaamatio, enthetic, dietic, and 
doidstf, comprising a small number of marine plants, parasitic, of which, fever, syphilis, scurvy, and worms, 
having the habit of sea-weeds. The most interostmg may be taken as the respective types. 
lOtM 


THE END. 


/Ml osoUfAL AVB ehiBneAB rBurtns^ atkax ^v»ir stbubt, 1.019^4 wa 












